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THE AMERIC.AN INDICTMENT. 

I T is fortunately not prolmble tlint the Engliali Govern- 
ment or its repreaentiitivca’ at Geneva should lo^o their 
temper ; but perhaps the majqrjty of Englishmen have liegun 
ivithm the last week to modify the geiievnl satiRfnction with 
which the Treaty of WaHhington had been regarded. Tlio tew 
dissentients who thought tlial the national dignity had not 
been sufficiently guarded^ and that theie \>aH n iisk in un- 
limited coucosBtonf readily ad in itled thiititwas uselotsH to resist 
the prevailing judgment of Parliament and of tho ooininunUy ; 
nor can they derive Batistiictiou from the proof that thuir 
doubts and fears were well tbunded. . In truths the iinprcasion 
that Americiui runeoiir had at lost been conciliated was uni- 
versal in Eng liuid ; and It IS not .surpnsing^hat the attain < 
nvent of so detirable an ol^ jeet should have boon th<mght woish 
tlie heavy price at which it had been purchased. cast , 

or, as it is justly called by its aulKn«M, the indictment, against 
Ei^lend will have uiKbnMved nil who are not obstmaUd^yr 
determined to retain then umiablo illusions. Mr. 
speech, General Biati u’,s ficquent huiangues, Geneial Giiani's 
M essage to Congicss m Dcccnibi’r 1870^ Mr. IIamiliov 
Fish’s Note to Loid Cl\ui ni>on at an earlier peiiod, wcmc 
friendly, moderate, and icu‘«onabiG in comparison with the 
extravagant invcctivo which le to be laid bolore flie U’lbnual af 
GciKva naan oxcubo ior inoubtious and incredible d< imiiids. 
Mr. liANCUOK'r Davis, who was infcfruct<*d to prcimie tin* (msc, 
has been ossistediby Mr. Blaman, author of Heveiril pamphlets 
which were conclunvely answered by ‘‘ Hisioi'io s and 
their joint proilinUon lais been re\iricd by Mr. (’ai.ih 
Cl'SIIIX«, who, as Attonicy -G( ncral in the PiesKlciKy ol Mr. 
PuRCf^, officially exprossed the Ik^jic ihat a jiroMiution 111*^11 
tuted ag ainst th e English Minister woul«J •'leboimd ngamattlie 
throBdiifSjIioon V ictom a.” *Thc anunoaity wlncli ionir pn - 
coded the Civil War i*? ooiibistcmJy eh^ndied when all the pn- 
tCXits for emuity Inivo been changed, ’fac Speyhtinr^ not iin- 
disturbed by tlie ia)'«)lica1i<i.ri oi lU hopi .* and 
prophemen, censured wit: 4) fnnun^/ I^o^f \oi .1 stateniMt tb.if 
tliib Aiuericim deinaud.s might amount to lour or five Imnibcd 
xn^ous steriln^ As dainagcs arc asked for the supposed 
prplpngn|ion oi\tho war durmg two years, the caleulution 
the Post is sliort of tlio amount proposed to 

be extorted. It is true tlmt tiu possible (ydemo um be 
adduced to diow Uiat the escape of the Alabama jao 
b^|]))||ed. tlie war hy: two or two months, or by a dajy ; 

Smmediiate qtuiseion is not oa to tho justic nieth^ 
chiWy'but as to tho spirit which is exhibitc<i by t)ioi« who 
preftr it. 

' It wim uxtivernolly understoi^ in England tliar under tho 
Movisipns of the Treaty uo claim could bo made citlnr loi 
CO? fer tiudictive ddmai^a. Tlio unprecedented c^>n- 
ciifllpdoit of the tSogbsh ComxnisskQiMtrs in expressing the legn i 
of th<;ir GovoRumeut for acts which Were not admitted to be 
Mtougiul ought ’sieue to have been eeusidored u satisutc- 
tioa in full for dtiy. tejMsio unoonneacd with 

matMrial loe*; ^ any Govemmen! 
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ofTenco. Tho hostile intention of the friimerB of iho docu^ 
mirnt could not be moio wilfully oxliibited than in tho 
mention of Fmneo ai one of the States which had observed 
the obligations nogloclod by England. Among many unjust 
and intemperato ciruBions in tho course of the kmg-sUnd- 
iiig controversy, tho case of tlic \mcricau Government ui 
tho first attempt to aggravate the ( rimes of England by an 
invidious reference to earlier bialory. It seems that in acvcnil 
ncgoliations between i8iz nml i8bo the Unitevl Si ites 
(lovcriimcnt was contented wiili a jioitiuu of its original 
domaiuh, and it is coolly mforroil that in every iustaiKo of 
the kind an obligatKwi was mciined bj England. One of 
the nunieroiH benefits to bo nckiiowledgod was the coiitluHion 
of tho Ikociprocity Titaty with Canada, liom which tho 
“ I'liitnl States did not d(ii\e iho hlightest ndvaiitai.,*' ” 
Th« aibitratois aro riilually a‘*kcd to iiicieuso tho daini'eix 
\Nhiili may Ix' awarded lor tlio cscujkj ol tlio Alubanit 
Ixcaiivo It is to bo assuimd that every oailn i abntemont ol au 
Aimnt.in dimand Mas a voluntiry cuiicoHsioii ol an admitted 
iigli* Mo sjiccial nfeienco is probably made to the com- 
meiKMimait ot tho San duan demand, or to tho unfriHidly 
thsiimssil of tho r.iiglish Minister in the miihile of the Crirm an 
uai. No liiurlisli btudeiit of dij>lomati( hiwtoiy is ignoinuf ol 
»tiio hai*Hh and ovcilx'iirmg tone in wlticli AmeiKiin negoiiation.H 
^ujth England have bi'cn uitiiminly conducted 

The A moil can (loveinimiit «l(s»iiboH as Jlngjisli crunns, 
is'jiang Irom Enqlihh jtoifs, mc onl^ llie Alabama^ wli?e|), 
by an abu»<‘ ol langiiiige, in)..dit bo so de»(gnat(>d, but 
the Aunift’t f vJinh was binic and (S|ujppcx.l within Gon 
hdi'iatf Uiiiioiv* and oiler VissrJs ioi winch tho EnC'lnjh 
inmoiit (cmJd in m> way bo i espon >ibh*. ^J’lio (i ibu'iiil 
m a !wui to (ompciiKabj tho o\¥Seis oi tin* xeaiols and 
(aie*)fs ube)i wm dentiojcd, th«* hlnpoumri who tiarni- 
ioied then £diij*s niio JlngliHli nano s, tlie iiusuied who paid 
higher ritiM, and tlio insnram o </fliMH winch covered m- 
cuasrd risks. The i \pcnHfn, ol tlie Aim inati navy in purKUiiig 
and wiifehino the ( \ndi derate (iio^fis an* alw> to bo if mi 
buiscd, and lin.ilb , the entire eos‘ oi one or two years ol war h 
to bo i»aid, amounting pi i baps to six liumbod nnll/oim Hb rlin/ 
Tho tribute c\c-te«l IromFuimo liy (lennaiiy alter a com- 
plete victory IS triiimg conqiaied willi tho daimi/es which ur». 
diuriamb d by the United Suites ill virlui' ol a Inal} whieii 
tnUiU',1 di scnbeil art tlie conimencoim nt o( a new < ra « i 
piaro and 1 1 lend , hip. Tl.e most hontilc and the inoBt hcoj niu) of 
JVnico Bism ii ( iv's « oiiiiminuatiornto tlio From li Govirnrrnn’ 
an. couitfods ami liinidly in coinparison with the indi< inn nt 
ior wbnh tlie PitiMiMM imd Ins ( iibinet are rcHponsilih 
An idh) atlenijit has bi en made to e\oneiato tho Amcrirni 
(iov(ji nmeni by .itlnbntin tho u ij)H*e'^dent“d riiJenes'^, and 
nntlignity ol the .Utack to the counsel who luve bis ii employ d 
Jt may be true that tie Arnerivan .i.r< nfs Iiivo disyic^d 
ihvm’*el\( q but they liivi al..o coinproim d llio (diarai Lcr of 
tin ir countiy. Jn j*rival<. litigation a jdaintill or defcndanl 
irt j>ropor]y le^^aided as auswM‘i.iblc lor .in nnn a-oiuible claim 
or resistance lo a claim, and f<;r any unfonndod ini] iiUiUon on 
tho clmm-ter of an adviraary. A di k'lel.int in .m cUion for 
libel who reyH ttUj the obiioxiom ihar'jre tl>ieiii.di Ins cy>un<d 
U^^Iwuys unde rdfjncJ. to toko tfio ur'k ol incrciutd damsgos 
lU the event of uti adverso verdict. It i» ab.surd to nuppcw 
tliat tho Aincrjcan woulvt allow itself to hu com- 

iuroxnlsed by the viMphoo or intempcniiice of its It 

IS clisar tii.at thit^ Ppisttito of the 'JWty iosMiPi hoeti 
accepted 3t in sritnsfuctidri for tiio cauj 

Ultiy wbidl arc sayS^bOtl to have been liirrrWiod byl 
it h suggested wiA oomo phiusibihty that the 
coufMl are not iu mid tfmt tliey sriah only 

themselves popular at and perhaps filightly to j 

(he emouat of damsgei^ which might otlicr»M^ i/at( 
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awarded to flu-ir e]ie*utH. It is not absolutely imposaiblH that 
tin •ir <»l)jf*ct may bo rather insult than injury, ljut there is no 
third ah' yii Ofibnsive langiiuf^e would be coinparalively 

toleial)]'- il‘ »r. woro used as an iuHtrument fur obtaining several 
huiidtcd millions of money. Discourtesy ulTerod without any 
jaaciual ol)ject woidd in ouo Hoiifto b<! more iiiexcuHablo. If 
tJu* perverted and spiteful narrative is not introdueeJ in 
:iy-:i.i\ation ordaniageH, it isji purely iin|)erl.iiuut allront. Jt 
ih indeed hardly possible that even the ]>h’aney of the Knglisli 
( iovernment and Commisdon ean liav(‘ induci;«l the Ibu.siur.NT 
and his iidviscrfc to believ*'. in tin* possibility of iidlietiug ri hu'* of 
five hundred luilliunwon Mnghnid. ^i’he ^I’n-aty was drawn witli 
eulplihle laxity ; hut it eaiinut be ; tr.iined iiilciau inl' i-jiietation 
conawti^nt with llie. Auieriwui ileiuands. 'i'he Mufrii^h aijents 
WOuLl have no ehuieu hut to witlulraw from tie* ariat ration in 
tho iuijrt'olmblo event of a c/<nsult»ruuon by llie iribunal ol the 
claim on aeeDUut of lh(2 iinagumry prol<*n;jiiii'jM ol d»o war. It i.s 
inereillhlo that iinj.arlial jurisU, with tlieir own characters and 
with th« credit of their respective nations at stake, should ( v«*n 
liftLon to pretences which would make neutrality more- co.sily 
than j>iirLieipatnin in war; yuL it must be assuined that the 
able ci/unsel cuiph^sed by the United St.iti.s have not adojiUMl 
■u vindictive line and prclerrcd cxloitionate ilemands without 
belief in the purHiblbry of Kucec‘«s. If ifie arlnLratora shuuM, 
s:outr.»ry to elation, abet the bcamkilnus injii-lice ol the 
claiinauU, rcLireniciit iiuin further eonieiiti(m would bi* coii- 
.sislout with tile t( rm.s of the Treaty, and it would at the 
*samu time bo an instriieii vi.- eominenl. on tJje likM^ed immvu- 
tioii iff Hiibatitutini; judicial decisious Ibr ap]>ealrt to Itirce. 
The Htatenumt of rcasoiib fur a declaration of wai has Imt 
Moldom been as acrimonious as thu first juuceeding m the great 
iiiLerriaCiuiial arbilialion. 


TllK FUKXCII DUllATi: ON THE INCOME-TAX. 

J IJ ATEVEIC may be thouglitot tlm soumlru-'ss or uusmmd- 
ni'srt ol‘ the economical views of M. I’liiKias, no ono who 
Jias rand liin nsient .s|s:ech can tail to he impressed with tin. 
lucidity of its luelluMl, the iiin.sli of its style, and tin; hkill witii 
which it was adajited Ut his auditory. It is ukso tiill of in- 
btruction, Im* M. based Ins opponition to an income ta.\i 

mainly on the giound liwil Franco had already all that wa*i 
guoii 111 an Iiicorno-ta.K, and it w.as tliorduri' uecoHsary lor him 
to explain (ho whole system of French luxation, lie took the 
last I bullet la luie iIkj war wilii its total revcuuu (»f yz millions, 
and hi' sliowed liow the bunleti ol [>ruvidiug this revenue was 
<li;anbuted. Adding to tho jz ludlioiis raised for general 
purpi^Hos 12 laised tor departmental purposes, he stated ihal 
the .Sources of rovi'iiue mi^it be div i<lcd into two equal halveifi. 
One liall', or 42 millions sterling, was levied on projierty. 
Alaiut. 13 millmns were levied on rtjiil property, 2 millions on 
buddings lu the shaju; ol’ u tax on doors and window.s, 4 millions 
on pel small property by luoun.s of a tax on househoUh rH 
iiceoiMling to their lorliuie^ a.s indicated by the houses ihcv 
Oi’cupicd, and U[iwiuds of 4 millions on professional aud 
mefeanlilii ]»iolits in the shaja: of licouecs. Upwards of 
18 iiiillions weie levied on the ijansmutations of jn’ojsirty by 
means ot .stamps, charges on legisUation, and so Ibrth. Tho 
•valier half of the smuces of revenue, also producing 42 mil- 
lions bliTliijg, consisted of Uixcs on articles of consumption 
to tin* extent of 30 luilhous and of miscollam uus smu'ces 
of reveutto, such as the produce of the i'urcsta belonging 
to the ISUiU', tho revenue of Algeria, and the iucbme durivo<i 
from tho IVst Ollicc. Uf the 30 millions raiscjd fium taxci** 
on eoiiHimjable articles, tho CusU>ins. exclusive of sugar, 
jiolded 3 niillions, sugar nearly 5, liquors 10, tohneed 10, 
mid twit upwards of 1. Tho Uai.s on pro|H}rty and the rovo- 
luiofl lioiu miseollaiicous sv>urces, yielding 54 imllions togo- 
Iher, do not, according Ia^ XI. Tiiii:.Ks, iall on the }K)or at 
nil. Of the 30 nuiiioiis levied on consumnbic article;*, Jio 
Oidouiatcd that 16 millions ut ti»o outsidt? were paid by 
the poor. Thus, out of tiie total of 84 millions, the |X)or 
only coiiU’ihuto 16 miilioi«s, or a litthi less tliau one-lifih. 
,*^hhi M. TuiLns declared to bo Um most oquiUihle scbeino of 
finnuee, nnd the most lavourablo to the poor, of any knowi^ to 
civiiixed world, liis priatii|)al objection to the Ineonic- 
■^X 3!Viii^ therefore, that aiucr* it would U; a new burden on 
and would not touch dm (hxit, it would intruduco 
4 tn of tnihiiiness into that which is a fair system. It 

woiiMiiittko FraiK^h finanoo luiduly hard u|>ou property, and 
dha ought Aot to cx|)0ct or dosire .tiuit tins should 

the^ c«ugUt to bo credited with, or bo taught, 
pataotasni to wish to bear their loir sliaix* of 
luad under wliich France la heginumg to groan, 
very much tJio aanie arguments, it may be j 


remembered, wliich Mr. Lowk used with flo much force 
find MiccodM lu.-u spring nguinst the plan of throwing all 
t]» • oan aM il burden ot the taxation of the your on tlic payers 
ef Liic<.]ie -lax, when lio showed conclusively how very unfair 
it wutild bo to take the cour.se which a few days later ho forced 
on 11 reliicLiiit JIoiuo of Commons. In Franco it is especially 
m‘c<.-isjuy that till! j)oor should feel as much as they can be 
folly mule t > feel of tlu* incoTiveriioiices of liaving tu pay the 
new laxe.-, ca loned by tho war. Jt was fliey who by their 
j)|i 1 ) 1 . cit^* 1.1 L^e.ir eiiconra;-'od the EvilM.uoit to do whatever he /' 
pkii.scd ; .'iiiil It is a stiliuary Ich^Mm for those who gave hin* 
ihi« i iH <uiiJi,LM iiieul. to liiid tliat vyhen the man they allow to 
<Io .IS lie pk.i^i, ' is [)K‘a''eLl to go to war for nothing, they, in 
tliu tuijg rim, '^11 have to puy for his fancy. 

'J'hi.H was llie main argument of 'i'lUKK^, and it is ono 
th.it inii‘k wilglit, with it, if only tiumc ta.x cau be 

d‘.vi-*i'<l that uiii make the poor |»;iy their fair bhure of tho 
.•HMiliiiiiai Uix.itKMi maile iieci‘e!bary by the war vviliiout 
enj ‘[fling the iisoiuL-f s iiud iiitally fettering tho cominerco of 
tim comiirv. JiuL lie had other subsidiary arguments on 
wiiK h ho Veiled to strengtliou Ills cjise. lie turned to the 
I iiMnl Suile.s, ami .siioaoil tjuit the Incomc-ta.x was so uii- 
j)t»jiular tiici'e, nnd uoi'kfd Ijadly, that dio pKJ-.SU)fcNT liofl 
|ii.-i. ncoiuineiidcd in hi.** Mc-SMage its total abolition. This 
argument was received with great hivour by tho Assembly, 
and Win 11 very cog* iit one. The Incoriio-Ux was liorno 
p.atlently enoti-h in the inomeiitons crisis that followod the 
close ot the (avil War in America. Hut the frauds of wbicli 
it ha.-i been thecamsi! are s«< mIm riling and notorious that prudent 
jioiitjciaub in the Mate-sjear the mitional doiuoraliziitioii which 
iiiiist ensue, in France a m(n*cly tempurary Income-tax would, 

.la ihe best vvr^pjrs who wish ior an income-tax admit., be very 
unfiir, os tln.rc are certain chis.'»t;a wliich already )»ay an 
lnei»mc-tax there, aud to make it fiir thero must be u largo 
readju.stnmnt of the vvlmi^syst. m of taxation. M. Tlili.fis had 
tlieii to aulinount the ddlaultv of the Income-tax fcvisting, 
anti being su[‘[)oited with tt)lerahle ]>aln nee, in England, lie 
had, of c<nir»e, the strung ground tliat the lucomc-tax Wits in 
I tlu early years ol its exislenct* [»ioiiounceil both by Sir lloiiKKr 
Jb.rL ami Mr. Cii.Ai»su)Nh It) be tsMiiiially a lemporaiy ro- 
.buuieo to meet a dr licit liiat woniil soon pass away, it was so 
uuwoleoine even in England lhal the pill hud to be largely 
gilded before il could be swallowed. Hut in Fingland it was, 
M. Tmr.ri.s aclmiltcd, vary vvit^o aud fair to imj)oso an Income- 
tax. The landed uiUtcsI and the m.'iker.'i of yearl}' profits 
\v»‘re fir loo lightly taxed in eonj[*arifc)on vvitli tlu: j>eor. Free 
tiadc was nu>sl advaiitagoouw to ikigland, l>m only, accord- 
ing to the i)eeuhar vieu.i of M. Tiin.ns, hccau*e England 
is an if>lund. In order to altaiii this great national 
IwucJit, Sir Jk»iu-.i;T Fi-:n. had i^ptn lect right to ajd^ie rich to 
pay that lliir sluiro of taxation which they (fE^Trl^ioUrtly 
e.seapcd. In France, hinduw’iier.s, profossionul men, and 
iradi'fs are e.xceedingly heavily taxed, and theiefore whut 
was riglit in Jlnglaiid would not bo right in Franco. Jt 
uiigiil.seem at lirsL sight us if M. Till Kins much understated tim 
burden of taxation which in England falls on tho landowner, 
ft>r tlie landed interest supports an enormous buvdon of lociii 
liixatkm. Hut in a siibie<|uent stage of tho dpbuto M. PuurLB- 
i^uLHTiKU ci>m[*leted the sUUerneiit of hifl chief, and ussertod 
that the laudi^wuurs in Fnince, besides contributing their 
ishare to the revenue comprised m tho Budget, und applicable 
to gonenil and dopcu tmcnlal purposes, pay 20 millioDB sterling 
fb H>cal purj»o'ie3 ; and il’ this is true, it is obvious that land- 
owners arc inucli moro hoavily taxed in France than in 
England, even tiioiigh allowance bo )aade for the v^ery much 
larger area of land in the former as compared with that in tho 
btt*:r country. M. Tuilks u^as also right iu saying that the 
Jncoino-tax, although tolerated in England, is only just barely 
toiernled, and causes a very large amount both of fraud and 
inconvenience. Lastly, M. 'J'nriiiis insisted most urgently on 
the unsuiuibility of tlvo tax to France in its present ciroum- 
atauccs. lie probably exaggerated the arbitrariness with 
which it would be levied, but hu pointed out that it 
would make the llcpublio odious^ and he at oncQ amused and 
alarmed the majoriry ol tho iVssembly by declaring that they 
were all deternunod to give tire Kopublic a perfectly fair triai^^f 
Byt he also pointed out, and thu Assembly •ooiued to be 
entirely oi hU opinion, that in France, where the Government 
was so consUntly changing, it would be moat perilous for u 
t^or to have to let the Government of the day know' exactly 
Jfpvr rich he wii^, as succeeding GovemmBnta would bo 
mmptod to plunder hhn. The argunient seems worthy of 
Mexico or Vuuczueia, but the French Assembly iminediately 
rect^niaed its vaiidit)\ and fomigneers must therefore suppose 
tixit it is applicable to France. 
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« M. TniRRS made out a atronpr cajie against tlio Income-tiiXi 
but the majority o(* tlie Aaaemhly was so heartily -with Him 
that even tosbkr sirgumenta and a kw telling monnar woiJd 
liave sufficed for the overwholming vote by wbiuh the pro** 
posal for the Income-tax was i^ijectcd. Ho was very in- 
efBeiontiy opposed ))y M. Wolowski, who k a dreary, ^nt, 
and almost inaudible spoakar. and wIk> tired out the patisuGO 
of an adverse anrlieiice bv roiVu'cncee to the pages cif an English 
blue-'book. The only rfteciiro reply to M. Thiei«s, if it can 
k be called a reply, was that of M, liAKOLow. Ifc insiiited, with 
^ a great amount of trutfi, that the fimmclol dilhouUtcs of 
Franco had been much underrated, and thnt lUi only 
chance of the country attaining a position which would 
enable it to meet th<j emergency would ^ .to enter on 
a [)eriod of now and grwtt commercial* activity. TIus 
was only to be nccomplisluid, he urged, by totally JX'peuIing 
and avoiding all Ulxcb which add to the coat of exportabiu arti> 
de». This was obvioudy, in tbo first place, to prejudge the 
fjuestion between tbo Assembly and the Government as to tlm 
protective duties, and in tho i»cxl place to point out a ])rinoiple 
without showing how it was to be aj^plicd. It is almost im- 
possible for a private member who holds to one system of 
finance to attack one part of Ihe scheme of a Ministry which 
holds to anotlier system. For wliat he would gain by defeat- 
ing the Ministry on the point under discussion would only 
Jetwl to a fraction of his syntem being pra('>ticiilly carried out. 
Nor does it at all follow that, even if duties enhancing 
the price of 6X|xjrtahlo articles wore to he aboliahcd, au 
Income-tax in the form in which it was proj>o»c;d would be 
the best mode of making up the const'ipiont deficiency 
of revenue. What is to be * the mode in which 
the revenue which tlio pmjxwd liuoine-tiix would have 
yielded is tt> be rained was left for future TliHCUwuan. The 
A.sscmbly decided that it would not have ati Income- 
tax, but It did not dt'cirln whc'lher llio (lOveriuuciit j^ro- 
poKil to rais(j 6 millions [)y the 'taxation (»f law inatt*rial;i 
bhouM or should not be adopb'd iiisteafl. lint allivuigli the 
diKut'^.^ion, or at least the vole of tho iii’nly, lerinii*atcd in 
favour ol' M. Tiukus, enough was said both by lumbolf and 
oth(U'.s to throw some doubi.s on the truth of his reiLeratc<l 
assertion Unit iho French sysU'in of taxation L> pcrfi'ct. If 
it were ho, the obvious mode ol grtling new taxes wouhl be to 
make an (Mpial increase of ctery <!xi.-^iuig tax. One ni(*mbcr 
proposed that tins should be done, but Al. Tjiim;s n.'ceived 
the projJOHai with great coldness. 'J’he Got (‘rniucut has in- 
deed nlrcRily shown its rcadiiicsrt to depart from this perfect 
system of taxation. During the courso of the debat/O the Go- 
vornunmt lutiinated its willingness to assent to an incrcuso in 
tho sum derivetl lh>m lieenees, or, m other woids, to make 
an exci ptional incrcaj'O in the coritribulioii of the trading 
and pw.'Miksfial elrusscs to tlfc revenues of tiio State. Tins 
was in efieet Uj ailoiv that tho cJasHcs ulio would most Bull’er 
from an Jncome-lax might pro]»eily and advantageously be 
mark to pay nioro than they do in tho forii^of Ineonie-tax 
applied to tliem. Jl’, however, tho Aa^^onibly did not go 
fui’Uier than to decide not Vo have a general liicomo-tux, it 
showed by iuconteptUddo signa that a very large majority of its 
lUf^nbiu'K was strongly opposed to the Uxes on raw imitcriak. 
M. Tiiji:r.s will have to croin tiie^hc taxes down the throats of 
his bifarers; but ho is »o skilful and ho necessary, that there 
is no saying tiinr. he will not persuade m Ass^bJy to vote lor 
the taxation of raw matermls, although it considers such a 
form of taxation pernicious in the liighcst degree. ^ • 


POUTICAL niOsSPECTS. 

A S the MinisierB will keep llieir own secrets till the meet- 
ing of Parliatueut, it is impossible to anticipate with 
confidence tlip Boture of tlie political conflicts winch may pro- 
bably be impending# Mr. Stxnsfeld lately spoke with hesita- 
tion, or perhaps only with otficiiil diffidence, of the possiUiity 
of introtiucing the Sanitary Bill which ho pledged UinmW to 
prepare } but ^ere can be no doubt that the Government mtut 
find time for a xnrnerare which in ite general principle will 
encounter no oppointion. ISie Act of lost Sesaioii oonstituted 
^ the central authority which is mdispenaablo to the efficient 
working of local administrative bodies ; and tho distribution 
of powers will be simplified by .the experience of many years 
in the similar reiuiioiis hotwesii Ui« Poor Lew Board and 
the Boards of Guardioos. Liuie iostruction^ie to be deriifpd 
kom the practice of Die Home Uflke euiee k nperseded ilk 
Board of Health. Ita autliority was nomuiatly exteeaivO, 
and pmcticaily it insalticienl^ nor we# ipy adeq[«iete 


stair fwovided for the dieohargo of die detiea iaq^osed on 
die Oiiioe by various Acu of Parliemeot Krott tte 
Board of Trade, DOtwithsUuiiimg its chaotio oig|usllMtbii> Was 
I profaned by those who had ioc^l business to Isaiuaet te 
I the Sanitary Depnrtuiont of the Home Utfice^r Under iivenil 
; recent Acts the Secretary of Btato had Um power tp ha-* 
skt on the removal of nuiisuioeii, and iik case of rofnsal er 
neglect lie wiia authorised to oxocuto the m-oessary works ftt 
the expeuao of tho delinquent community ; but tho SocretsST 
of State had neither engirveers to perform the work nor funw 
tif pay for it in the first instance ; and, by tho fault of Psrlln* 
tiient rablior than of the Otfioe, all enactments of tlie kind 
proved entirely inoperative. In future legislation slriugi^nt 
provisions for compelling local Ixalies to do Uioir duty will 
bo pmferablo to tlio altemsitive cxnutiou of works by 
a central authority ; yet tlie diflioulty of compelling thoHo 
who for their own profit cause nuisauces to abnto them 
by timir own action at their own exponao will not he 
easily overcome. If tlio Bill is judiciously framed, Pfirlia- 
meat will not refuno to confer all ntfct^miry powers on tbo 
Local (ioverninont Board, or rather on the Frosidcut. The 
BiicocHs of the lueaiiure will depend chieily on tho judioiouB 
selection of tho mode of iidmimstrution and of the^beet local 
authorities. On tho whole, probably, Mr. Stanakklu will 
have t4x:ourse to the Boards of Guardians, iiotli brceuiie they 
already exist, and because tlie area which Uicy reprouont is iii- 
tonnedmto hctwinm n [larish and a Cfiunty. Mr. Gosc'iirx's Bill 
of last year would linvc practically oxoJnded th(' gentry from all 
share in local govornnieul, though it is fair to admit that such 
a result W'OH net contoiu plated i>y tho author of the nchome. 
it is not Iilvcly that cither Mr. StaN'^i ku> or tho majority ol 
tho 1 louse will l>o disposed to ineniisc tho jiowcr of tlio 
Justices; and yet the upper classes m rural «liKtnota both ap- 
precialo luo.sl. JulJy iho iiniMijiaiice jJ* Hiiuilary iiiqirov eruent, 
and jKiHKesa greater imlfpeudence than liicir poorer nvi|ih- 
bourH. Thu graduaUid parochial fraiichiwj is too littlo cAm- 
siflU'ut ivith domocratic priiicijdcH to ho liivoured by modern 
icgislatiuti. 

'Die Ballot Bill will, after tho cventM of Inst ScHsion, almost 
certainly lake j)recLMienc4' of* I(‘Hm purely ]K>IififMd iut*asur<‘:>. It 
13 prohahle that a majority of tliu House of CoMiUions disliko 
• an«l diKapprove tho iiinuvaiion, hut p]edg« '» ruuMt bo rodeeined, 
au<l, iihovo all, iho IIouso of (.’ouunouH must uot give way to 
the IlouHfMif Lords, 'J’hiiro.aio politicians who atliich to t)io 
luachiiiery of Ballot Bilks an iuiporlaiKai which lo othor-i le'ernw 
e.xaggeiatod. It is generally adiuiUe<i that, jf flh’ro are hhruh s (»(' 
niuijt in Hiu h cojiti ivaiices, la«f, year’s Ihll was imt tho bent rhat 
eould IUIV4* iMcn devised; hut the additional strengih whiej) will 
1 he giv4*n hy any jiossihle Ballot Jbll to tlic party of movement 
! luaitor.M far more than tho eneounigerm nr or aholirioii of 
I'crutinies. The frn iida and tho iiiuiaj candid oiiemio« of tho 
Ikdlot are entiroly agi«e<J on the nuiiii ishiio, which indeed 
IS now practically diMiidotl. The extreme LihcnilK wish for 
the Ballot hecauBo it will inen aw tlie olTect of popular 
excitement, and diminish the irdluenco of jiosition and of 
proj>eity. It is no longer worlJi whdo to lucjuiro whetlier 
it is desirnhle that every man ftliould give au unhiasH-d 
vote witlnmt n-gard to iho wishes or opinions of otiu n. it 
ia extnmiely unlikely that at a general election lialf a-<l«):viu 
Bcaia hlmultl hu obtained hy tlie use of pen^onati^Jii or any 
other llagraut kiml of fraud. Tho kinds of corniptioii wlin h 
will bo promoted hy the adoption of the Ballot aro liioi^'j winch 
have hiiherto been nioro fiiTnlliar to Americans thuii Vi 
Englishmen. The House of Lords will show sound judgment 
by jux',epting an unpalatable meaunro which primarily com*enj« 
the- House of Coninioiift and the oon.Htitucncics. It is not 
mjccasary on this occasion to dotermino the limits of Ir^islativo 
power whicli (xinfine the action of a second and less powi rlul 
Chamber. It would bo highly invidiouH for tho Huii'4/j of 
J.«ordB, after duo delay and conHideriition, tfi prevent tho 
House of Cotnmorifl from determining tbo inrslo in wiiidi its 
members aro to 1 x 3 elected ; and if tho duiihuraiions of the 
Peers aro guided by statcismen, they will at pn;s<'nt ho 
more than ordinarily unwilling to provok«i a collision wliicb 
would necessarily lie followcsl by agitation. The premature 
anViwty of various demiigogiies to appropHat« to darm wives, 
after the fashion of blSKHA and )ns tiificers, i^roonta 
of the Const autiou to be destroyed has f(»r iho time pro- 
voked a certain reaction. Mr. Jfixos made hftle <>1 
scheme for destroying the Hou.^ of Lordip^ and thtf dawour 
for % Repubiio hat died away without an echo. 
kif pretext for' fresh revoltitUmiiry propowls 
Ibe highest degree ncccptabJo to tho baffled eaeinuS 
Constittttiou who have once missed their* spring. ^It FOuld 
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indeed require more thon ordinary audacity at the present 
moment t(> reiici^r attacka on the Crown* The feeling which 
exliil^itcd during the iUneaa of tho Prince of Walks must 
have served as a warning to the most conceited of Itcpublicans, 
find tho touching and elocjuent letter of the Qulkn to the 
fwoph of J^ngland will be remembered when recent attempts 
U) earn notoriety arc forgotten; hut the House of Lords 
h:i3 no similar aocurity oguinst attack, and if it furnishes an 
excuse for hostility it will oonccfitrato on itsi lf all tho 
attacks which have hitherto been dissipated upon seve^d 
different objects. 

The serious inconvenience which tlie Ministerial party may 
incur through tlm growing disall’oction of the Nonconformists 
will be reduced to tho lowest point by finnuess in niainUiiuing 
the Education Bill. No compromise is possible which would 
not fundamentally disturb tho s(‘ttlement of 1H69; ami if Mr. 
Oladstonk and his colleagues sliow any disposition to waver, 
tlioy will only tempt the inalcoyitents to im. reuse tlu ir do- 
tiiands. At the sume tune they w'lll revive all tlit‘ dillereiiocs 
which the Act was intended to bottle; ami it i.=> not dear 
that tho new opiunients wdiom they would provoke Axoiild 
be h'.ss forriiidablu than their ])ns>jiit assailants, 'flic e.K- 
treiue section of a pJirty Koinetimes prelers the tiiiiin[»h of 
(•pen HnUigoiiists Ui the interests of lukewarni uml inode- 
rate allies; but in tlio majority uf in>tani.e.> a :t‘ce' 

Hion is ihreateneil twenty tinies lor one ca.-c in winch 
it is octually undertaken. Alllioiigli the eonhdence wlmli 
Jh reposed by ihoughtluJ and inodnate polilicians on the 
iMuMii MiNlsi’Lis may not Ijo wliolly umjualilicd, notiung 
W'ould bo more umiesinihlo timn (lie temporary accossioii of 
the ()pi>o3itioii to otlice. 'J’lieir h'jidcrs are not known to have 
a ])olicy, and those among (hem who are nioJ indisj>ul.il»Iy 
MMcero an; with IVw excejitions delicient in .stateMnanlike 
iibiiily. On the oilier hand, Mr. (iLAnsneM. would be leln ved 
by exjmiMion from ollice ol tho n’stnunl.s winch still to 
a lieneliciul extent liaiiqjcr his excessive activity. Jn Opjstsi- 
lion ho lias always been icsiK-ss ami oltcn int<iii[)oiate, and 
il is not known that lu‘ lia> any rernaiiuii'j: jnejudicc winch 
might not b(* oveivotuc. ( )iie nnploa.'.int task which awaits 
]iim at tho ojieiiing of the Session is foitunatcU not such as 
will iiect'saai ily endanger the ixi.'^tiin'e of the Minialry. It 
is eerlairi (hat the laie apiiointmeiit to (lie Ihivy Council ' 
will ho censured by (he opponents ol (lie Clovei ninent, and 
a iriendly majority will ha\e to prmiounco its vtrdict with- 
mil. any umliie regard to the merits of the <\ast*. 'I'hore 
an; ni.any Parliament.ary coiilrivama s by wiiicli (ho necc.^sity 
of passing a vote of censure may be evaded. A Imsiness-lil.e 
Aas<‘nil)Iy is not culleil npuii to vote direetly on issues winch 
(day h»r any leason lu* tliought unHea.'^eiialih'. It is indeed 
fdobablc that Mr. and Lord JbMii!.l:l.v will regard 

till! support of a friendly majority as a lull < ondonation of 
flieir uncstioiiable ])MK’cedin:; ; but ii’ ilicy w i.’.li to usccrt.iiu 
llie ^•eimmc opinion of I’ai li. uncut, they will jirobably liml 
iho di'bute nuii’o msliiicti\c than the division, 'riicenihusi- 
;isin of three 3 cars ago lias not survival the txpeiience ami 
ibo disappiiiniim nts of la.st »St.^sion ; but it will Is; the fault 
of the Ciovmnment if positiim is emlangeicd during the 
fucsciit year. 


TIIK PA IMS LLECTIOX. 

T HKKK is every probability that the fdection of a deputy 
for Puns, which takes place lo-niorunv, will h;ive the 
fcianio result a.s tlint by which so many previous elections have 
bcOn attended. The ixndicals have louml a candidate, ami 
have agreed — though not, it seems, waihout many misgivings 
—to give him a united iHip[>ort. Tho party of order, which 
baa everything to gum or lose by tho ehoici? of the electois, 
has allowed tilings to tako tlioir chance. It claiiiu> u> .bo u 
Majority in Paris; it is corminly associated with tiie majo- 
riiy in tlie Assembly and in tho country ; and yet, for any 
tk/tiZ makes of its strength, it might as well belong to u despised 
nuMrity. When first tho contest began, tiio friends of order 
msSi Bome little show of taking part in it. They allowed a 
CofWWitillo of newspaper editors to look out for a candidate on 
their bdlialf. When tlieir choice wiia mode public, it turnevl 
out :o be the very wont tbojyaj^d have lighted on. There 
nre good reasons why miLCoiilBindor-in-Cbief should not bo 
n member of the Assmbly, and there is one reason in 
particular why he should not be a member for Paris. If ever 
the Assembly is exposed to violence Ih>m without, it is to 
IVfanhai MacIHIauon that it will have to lookibr deliverance; 
and nothing would be more likely to pamlysoa soldier's hand 
than tb ^ve been $ spectator of the irresolution and tveok- 
ness of purpose which tho Chamber would probably 


have shown before making up its mind to resi3tancc<^ 
80 long as the state of siege is maintained in Paris, 
it may ut any time be the duty of her ropresentativo to oprieal 
to the Government or the Assembly iigaiust some needless 
severity on the part of the troops. The Commander-in -Chief 
could hardly bo expected to do this jiart of a deputy’s work. 
From these [>o6siblo complications France has been saved by 
Marfihal MacMaiion'.s prudence. It may bo doubted whether 
Uie Paris Cou.scrvativeA were really soiTy when they thought 
there would b(( no opportunity for them to vote, or whether, . 
now that .an ojiportunity lias presented itself at tlio eleventh ^ 
hour, they will not jircfcr to let it slip. M. Vautrains 
appearance has deprived them of tho pica that they have 
failed in finding a candidate. If the election turned on tho 
issue between ^^)nal•chy and a Republic, they might perhaps 
excuse their inaction on the score that, where both the candi- 
dates are Kepiihlicaii.?, electors wdio desire a Restoration are not 
I c.-illcd upon to vot(‘ for eitln'r. But tlie contest between M. 
Vai.ti:ai\ and M. is really a conte.st between order and 
anarcli^^, lictwccn the I ’p nch nation and the Paris Commune, 
l)(‘Lwet*n rcaFon.'ible Jibcity aad democratic tyranny. Paris 
ha.s now to ilct<;riniiie wliiuh of these rival creeds shall be put 
forward ns Iiti-zi in the* A;^.s^*mbly. If the party of order Uikcj* 
no .‘-ide in tlie controvi r.sy, it is bound to find some oilier name 
lor ilst if before tho next ticclion. Litlicr because tho bourgeoisie 
of Parw dislike JM. Tmi and liis Government more than tliey 
di .like tlie (onnuiinc, or because their expectation of seeing 
the Cuminuiie vcsiuivd in spite of him makes them anxious not 
to coniniit thcniaclvr s in the eyes of their future musters, or 
}»e(‘au.se tho political instinct has died out from want of exer- 
cise, their passion for al*si nt.ion seems to be the one clcmcul 
of coiisistciH^y in tln ir cliarader. If Heaven only helps those 
that helj) tln'ins^lvc.s tlnnr chance of providential aid in tlieir 
Ui)\t trouble will be an cxecidingly anuill one. 

The interest of to-morRo^ 's » i' Ction, such as it is, turns Ics.s 
upon the result, which wo li.n may be taki;a as foicorduincd, 
than upon tin; indications \\!ii»h may be gathered iroui it as 
to (lie •future polu) of llic extrunc Ivepublican party, if 
then* were no ]>ai'ty oi’ oji 1«’V to cliiim a share in the honour, 
the Paris Ivudicaks miglit write tlumselves down as the 
most coutcmptiblo of politic.'il organizalion.s'. The contro- 
wY^y about tlio manditt inipaatif could never have 
arisen in a party which had any belief in its leaders; and 
a party which neither trusts tlie men whom it chooses 
to ropro5i‘nt it, nor ha.s the energy to ropdaco them 
by others in whom il has more confidence, is not likely to 
achieve any conspicuous success. In all Ibrnier revolutionary 
j)Ciiods— nnd it is by tho sUindard of a revolutionary period 
that tho l‘aris Radicals nuibt be jtalg^'d — the great object at 
every election 1ms been to return men who m tho voters 
thought to be better men than ilfcniselves. Tho ffflllfet 4 ias in 
tiuUi been om; of men rjilber than of measures. The popm- 
lacc have accepted us cs..cntial w’hatever doctrines their leaders 
have choacii to call by that name, but they have never 
questioned that the election of their lenders meant tho 
tnuinph of the principles they profe-ssed to maintain. Now 
tho one settled conviction of tho Paris Radicals seems to 
1)0 that tlieir representative will betray thorn if be gets the 
chance, I’hoy have invented tho mandat imp^ratij\ they have 
accepted tho mandat contvactuel^ for no other end than to 
deprive him of^his chance. They only half like M. Victor 
Hugo, because ho has insisteil on tlie mandat coniractuel 
subsliluted for the mandat imperatij] and many of 
them suspect tliat ho has clianged the Ibrm in order to 
gel rid of the substance. It is iinposHibie tliat a deputy 
(iCcicd under these circumstances should long retain even 
the modified confidence wliich the electors must be 
supiposed to have had in him before they accepted his 
siguuture to tho electoral contract. It is a safe prediction 
that M. lIcGO will not have given man^ votes in tho Assembly 
before tho jury of honour which is to decide whether a 
deputy has violated his pledge will bo convoked to 'hear the 
complaints of lus constituents, and be appealed to to demand 
liis roeignation. Another feature that distinguishes the Paris 
liadicals from their predecessors in the same line is the extra* 
ordinary pettiness of the objections alleged against the candi- 
date ultimately chosen. AV'hatover oilier qualifications M. ^ 
VieroR Hugo may want, it might have been thought that he 
would have been accepted as a good Democrat. But it seems 
to have been utged as a serious flaw in his title to this dis- 
tiipiction th^ he sold Lis liooks at a prioe which allowed none 
but the rich to buy them, and that his opinions twen^* 
yearn ago \fpre not in all respects what thejr are now. It is 
difficult to ihiaginc a position of Jess dignity for a nuun of 
genius than that in which M. Victor Hugo has chosen to 
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place lihnielf; but the eleeton wbo will piobablj retuni him deriiti ahlmugb die tempetmnce agitatere would put an end 
to-morrow have achieved what might have been thought im» to any enioyment which may Im) deri^wd flwm any hind of 
poeaible, and have made him ahnoat re^^iectaUe by oontroat fennented liquor. Some pas^ce in Mr. CAKnwSLa*a apeeoh 
themaeivee. seemed to point to the suhstituuon ot' a(lmiiiiitrativ>e or aocial 

If the programme embodied in the mandat contractuel had Icgtalation for political conrticta ; and he concluded with a 
no unexpressed articles to be inserted between the lines, hope that all pities would merge minor dillerencea, ibr tha 
it would be by do mcana a very revolutionary document, purpose of obtaining groat rt^sults and of incrcnsing our tajptt'* 
Several of the demands embodied in it are such as a wise tation as an example to all the nationu of the world. 11 ia 
Government would long ago have conceded by anticipa- much to bo wialied that less cautious Ministers would profit 
tion. The return of the Assembly to Paris, the grant of an by the example of Mr. Cardwell; but porlia[>8 it is not to 
amnesty, the recognition of a dissolution aaj au indispcn- be expected that they should all look at the prospects of the 
^ sable preliminary to the exercise of constituent powers by coming Session with equal complacoucy. Having curried his 
the Assembly, the raising of tlie slate of siege in the groat Army Hill, the SeruErARY of War, like a player who has 
cities, a larger measure of fr^om in local administration, completed his innings, walks aside, while Mr. Hrlck luicl 
tlie removal of arbitrary rostrictions on uqy/s^fHsr criti- Mr. Stanskeld in thoir turn concentrate upon tlieinaolves tho 
cism on political events, the reform of the*magistraoy, tlie attention of tho spectators and tho oilorts of tlio hostile party 
intxoduetion of compulsory military service — are all matters to dislodge tliein. Mr. Cardwell has notliing to do with 
u|)on which it is surprising that sensible Frefnchmcn can public-houses or with Local Hoards, except to vote, or possibly 
hold two opinions. Mixed up with those are some demands now and then to speak, in favour of the Ministerial measure, 
of very doubtful expediency, and others which are uumis- Tho imxiety of general supervision and guidance falls almost 
takably mischievous. To tlie former class belong the entirely on Mr. (Gladstone. Mr. Cardwell whs too jirudcnt 
immediate nomination of a * Constituent Assembly, tho to betray in tho smallest. <logreo the coulidenco of tho Govorii- 
abolition of capital punishment, tlie separation of Church meut. It is prob.iblo that st)mo ro-solutiim inny have boon 
and State, and tho abolition df press prosecutions except in taken with reference to the atUicks of the Noncun for mists and 
civil matters. To the latter class belong the abolition of secularists on tho Education Act; but Mr. Cardwell cou- 
the principle of irremovability among the judges, a pro- fined himself te the harmless statement that twenty years ago 
portionate tax upon incomes, the proiiibition of religion in only a small minority wiLs in favour of State education, 
education — if at least this be what the Committee of the Uiio llAuaiUKT, untrammelled by tlui restraints ofoflico, is 

Br 6 a understand by “gratuitous primary education, com- also on ordinary occasions more pugnacious and impatient 
‘‘ pulsory, and conducted by laymen,” and the gratuitous pro- tlum his experienced colleague, but the most exciting suggObtion 
vision of secondary education by tho Htate. Still oven tho Avhich ho could devise was a general protest against repose, 
most objectionable of these theories hardly cornea up to tho Mr. Cardwell’s recommendation of liarmonioiiM co- 
traditioDol notion of Red Republicanism. The omission of the operation in measures outside tho range of |KiliticM Mr. 
doctrines generally attributed te tlio Socialist jArty is remark- IJarcourt replied, with a.)me point, that “ recourse to a non- 
ablc. With the solitary exception of the proportionate Income- “ political prognimim* w'as the unfailing symptom of a used- 
tax, M. 11 0(f0 is pledged to nothing which a capitalist might not party and a played-out AdminiiitnUion.” In Iiw opinion, 
advocate with perfect safety to his-liocket.' Indeed it will bo it the business of the Liberal party to atteck ubuscs, and 
strange if tho author of Z»cs MxserabUs does not on this head the Conservative party to defend them ; mul from tho 
go far ahead of his instructionfl. This absence of tlie Socialist conflict is evolved the kind of octivity which is j)rojK!rIy 
i‘leraent may help to cxphtin the general mediocrity of the called political. It S4?fjm3 to follow that, if the Opposi- 
whole movement. The real strength of tho extreme Republi- tion should at any time neglect their proper fmiotiou 
can party in Paris has not been put out. Probably it was <,f Dupporting abuses, it would become indispimsublo that 
not thought prudent for tho Communists to come forward in 5 vir. IIaucodht and his friends should ns.'^aii t)io bencli- 
their own character. Huch a step might have been attended cent and vuUwble jiarts of the (^msUtation. Of all comso.s 
by inconvenient consequences, so long as Paris is in a j^c most Earnestly roj>udiates the system of leaving tilings as 
bUito of siego; and the alarm which would have been they arc. Ideal perfectiori of gi^vornriiciit would bo no excuse 
given to tho Assembly by an avowed Communist triumjih j^r tho tranquillity ur stagnaiion which must rc.3uU from 
might have led to a continuance and extension of repres-sive general unanimity. On one .subject Mr. II aiu ouut thinks tliufc 
precautions. Nor would there have boon any gain to set the Guvcnirneiit has been too active, and that it might have 
against these obvious risks. M. Victor Hugo will be as more prudently M alone the whole (pieHlioii of Ii<*encoM. Ho 
useful at Versailles 08 the most earnest of the Communist doubts whether it i.'^ poshil'lc lu reconcile “ the viens of 'llioso 
leaden^ are better auited to play the cat to tho wish nobody te dunk anything witli ihu.so of the per- 

Comniunist monkey than the men wdio, by contrast with the « sons who desire, everybody to drink everything.” Tho 
real wiro-pullers, may be called tlm moderate Radicals of ianue which has been raised in the controversy could not bo 
Paris. ’ more tersely or accurately defined. The greater part of Mr. 

Harcocrt’s spocch wa.s occupied witli a general denunciation 
of the extravagance of succcs-sivo (rovernments and of tho 
THE MEMHER8 FOR OXPORR Ilousfj of Commons. He has discovered, ua sorno other poli- 

T HE annual speeches of Mr. Cardwell and Mr. IlAncouRT , have learned before him, that twenty years ago tho 

are always’ well received by their constituents; and t national expenditure was only 55,000,000/., wlieicas it is now 
on New Year’s Day they left behind a not disagreeable im- j abnvo 5^2,000,000/., and, wiiliouc entering inte the detaik^of tho 
presaion that there is for tho moment nothing particular to ' public wanto, ho concludes at once tliat thewlmie or the. grciiUn* 
say. Mr. Cardwell, as became a Cabinet Minister on a festive ! excess ia to be regarded aa auperfluoua and waat* ful. 

occasion, was cheerful, oomplimentaiy, and vague. Ho n*tu> i million, indeed, spent on primary i.'ducation, he admit? tu Imj 

rally shared tho gonoral satisfaction at the probable recovery i ^ legitimate addition ; but 18,000,000/. might, in his ojiinion, 
v)f the Prince of Wales from on illness which had given occa- 1 saved, and in the inuimtime the amount iurniHlicH matter 
sion to a remarkable display of loyal fooling. With the post I political 8|>eeche8. It is ncccswary, however, in making 

he was contented^ and especially with the relief from the j comparison to allow for the incrcaise of pfqmiatioii and of 

i>urdoii of purchase of an army which he justly described as i Tcvonuo, and for tho universiil advance of pricM^s. If the ullaira 
xlevoted and heroic. Even the settlement with the United ! United Kingdom were administered Ibr tho cost wliicli 

States has, in spite of tho elaborate indictment prepared by » was suflioient in 1851, it would follow that euormourt prop.ip 
the American counsel, not ceased to convince Mr. Cardwell = reductions of expenditure had heon cllccted. Mr. IJ \Rt 
that the two nations are united by the bond of a common i cannot but be aware that his stitemcnte rcfpjiro to 

hjiguage, which one of them uses on all public occasions for I modified, and apparentl} he thought that in an alter din#&*^ 
the purpose of vituperating the other. As to the Ballot, Mr. I it would be troublesome and te<lious to 

Cardwell said that he wm in a peculiar position, inasmuch as but round numbers have no ineaning where 

he had never been an enthusiast for secret voting, having ^ applicable to the actual state of facts. 

^ indeed consistently opposed it until it was adopted by the It appears to have occufiifil la Mri Harcolut iia^ ti» 
present Cabinet. On the lioeosmg question, and on ihe figures were iIlConvenicntI^ large, '#! tliat hf‘. v/as bound 10 
general controversy about alcohol, Mr. Caadwell wisely de- ' furnish some explanation of tho wanteJi prop/.n.nty 

dined to enter, except that, as 'his audience happened 1 of Parliament to squander tho public money Ho prcH.-ovded 
to be sitting round a table covered with deoanters, he • to ask whether the diplotnaiic or tin' Colonioi esublisl*- 

pressed a laudable wish that everybody else nugbt, like tho ■ ment had become in twenty years more costly, and ho muld 
present company, have reaso nab le fodiitieii fo^wjoyment. ! not but answer his own questions in the negative. V\ mh the 
Everybody in Mr. CAXDWtLL’s opinion sate|EipM the same I army excessive ? ** Are you more competent to induigo in tho 
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“ favourite dreain of BOiue jxsoplo, that of figliting Europe all 
round ? Doom your navy rfjow less hlacrity in ainking ? " 
In other wordn, the anny is not too large; tlie navy is not too 
largi-’ ; and tJicreforo the alleged extravagance of expenditure 
mi^-dit ho flupposed to be imaginary. It would have been more 
to tlio juupose, though not more accurate, to assert that tlio 
army, tho navy, and the other great branches of tlio public 
mi vice were maintained on an unnocc.4aary scale of magnitude. 
Ji. was on this point that Mr. Coiiokn and Mr. Riught inces- 
minlly liarpod, Instead of Buccring at tho supposed inefficiency of 
the army or ilio navy. But Mr. llAncouuT, having deprived 
himself of tho most obvious ground for r-omplaint, boldly 
proceeds to account for tho 1 8,000,000/. wliich might, ac- 
cording to his theory, be siivcd. “ I will venture to let you 
into tlio secret. It is muddled away. It is flpont nobody 
“knows how, find goc.s nobody know.s wlioro.” And this id 
Bpokeu in the prchence of ibo Si.ciiKrAHV for Wai: by a sup- 
porter of tho Fcvciost (.‘Lonoinists iiinong i*riinc MiiuHUu'.s and 
Ch.'inccllorB of tho J'bxcliOijuiir. Tho public accouiila are, it 
BOCiUfl, BO laxly kept, and the outlets oi‘ llic Trea.snry are so 
carelessly guarded, that onC"loiirtli of llie wbolo expindituro 
of the couiiUy iM muddh'd away in sueli a manner that it 
cauuot oven bo traced. If Mi. IIaiicoi;]:! is unabh* to Liacc 
any itctiwof Uio total amount. Ins incapacity only proves dial 
ho has not stiidieil tJie Ibaimatch, or clnckcd ibo Vt»tcs ol 
fcJupply ; or rallmr that In- ba.s not yet dovotod to linanco 
the great abilitir.s wJiicii have (ai.able 1 him to ma.'.tcr moie 
attractive bram lies of kiMiwledg*. Notliing commoner 
than for patricitin hw ihIk i.-. U> compl;iiii ol' cxtravaL^ancc U» 
wliich til* y are tbcnunlvi s partus; but few Llbeial ojator.s 
liave rivalli'd Mj'. Il\j;Mirr.r ui llie iioldncss of ].aiadnVicul 
Bolf-uccusatiun. Sllip^^ ro,i more and guns co.-tt mure m 
1851, anil tb(i ['ay <d’ llic .aiiny and tin; .allmvanet s ol tin* 
navy have smc'' bcMi jU'-i (-.1; cd. The (.'ivil .Service Iv.ti- 

mates, wbicli .ar«‘ annually lanvasrcd by numbei,. hss 
impationl. of detail tbiin Mr. llAiaonir, have been nccc.-,s*;ii ily 
(’ulargcd in conscspnMH'e <*\ tlio various cxlcnsion.s of the 
functions of f iovcrnmcnt. If. i.' tin' intcic^l, a.s it i-. probablv 
ilio conscii'iitious ile^in , of the Alinislcra t<» cnri.-ul as lar as 
possiblolhc public expenditure; and tlii'residt of ilieir ellorl^, 
and (III! c\pia'S.-ji()n ol iln ii juilgnii nt, i.s the IludgcL from whicli 
Mr. Haucoiuit propo.es to make Ins stariliug rodiu tiun. It is 
iinpossibro to believe that, if ho had benon.'^ly considered ihoi 
ellect of his Btatenn nis. he (’c-idd liave thoiicdit. that if ho wrrt* 
liim.sell ill ]Knv( r he c.udd .--tiikc oil’ from the ;imngd cliaryf 
on the country 0!,i.dil(*en mdlioiis. or twelve indlion^, ot si\ 
inilhon.s. It wi'uld be a v.dn.alilc service to the eountry .tv> 
rediici* the oullay by a siii'jle million without, diininutiun of 
etliojcncy ; Injt vagrn d''cl.iin.atii'n ag.iinsi llie wliole s}.>tcm 
ot linancial adinini.-fi.idon can i idy [iromote either uscle.s.s dis- 
laaitept or unll'it Idang iiici'ediilit^ An able and in-tute 
n.ciiiber of i'.n liaineni wlh> avers that 18,000,000/. are 
annii.dly muddnd away vn;n:dl> avows tliaf be has not taki-ii 
llie tiunblo U» beconn; acquainted willi the .subject winch Im 
d^^cn^^e:'. 'i’he pii)[M>3.4l, lioirow'cd fivnii Mr. Bnionr, ot a 
“ I'rec breaklast-i «bb'.'’ und the more; oriiiirial demand foi tin' 
abolition of tl.v Ini'oint -Ui\, wo'ild only deserve tube dis- 
cussed when ilu [*o .ibJi' ei.uLin Fj-ncy ul a surjdus wa.A lust 
established. l\Ir. ll.Maori:'. Iocs for a CJuvennnent which 

iS'Svs of the conimunlt}, and at 
) the p.iyer.s of Income ta.\ tlie 
li’diaaion to be idfected, he uu- 
eunseioiisly adnois th.i! i.ixadon is ;it present not imsputaldv 
distributed. If was not in t’n ^ niann . r that Mr. ll.\i;eoi' r 
proceeded when Ik' wais :n, bonu' in Ins svibjeet, and earaw.t in 
his dosiro to efl’cet tin. wlncli lie reconnneinled. Ilis 

Bclieme of legal and jndn ial lefonn, though both its principlc.s 
and details may l>e iqi- n 10 criLci.^in, was in one important 
respect a model pnjjcci <‘f lelorui. Knowing that hgisla^iai 
principally coic'^ists ol’ detadc^, T\tr, IIaucov'kt took rare to 
Buhstiiule fi j)o^ili\e and complete suteiu for the exihtiny 
’ .|ttbric. The titles, tho salaries, tlie (unctions of the Jmlge-; 

tho m.aehmery of jini.'^vlietien were all di.stineily cx- 
^fii^ined; tiud it waus ovidont that the author of tlie plan was 
^/ihttiilmr nt the same time with the iiisuiutious which he iv- 
^ gai‘(Jod as defective, and with tho remedies which he umhrtook 
ta 'proVido. When Jio devotes iqual ulumtion to nulional 
finance, lie. will not content hinujclf with tho iudolont and uu- 
moauing propotsiition UiuC niilliouH arc annually 

muddled away. li- 

THE CiANGUAQ* OF DIPLOMACY. 

F tINQE BISMARCK hu-^ notified that hcneefortli ho will 
UM the German kngungo instead ol the Froncli in hia 
Ituiumuuicutions iiitli Foreign Powers. M he has made tliis 


would do equal jusl l''*' o ill 
(ho .same time, by : 

Ix'iicfit (»f h.di' I'l lb'* W'lol 


announoemont in a communication to Count Arkim , it might at 
first seem as if be w^erc using a xatlier petty means of humili- 
uiiTig Franco in its Lour of weakness. But Count Ahniu is 
only Just entering on his duties as German Ambassador in 
Franco, and as this is a new beginning of diplomatic zntor* 
course which was necessarily interrupted by tho war, it seems 
a hiir occasion for institutiDg a now system. To Englishmen 
the change seems a very natural one, for during the present 
century it has become the habitual practice of the ^glish 
Foreign Oflico to use English only in its despatches, and tho 
oxamplo of England Ims been followed by other States. 
But for about a century and a half previotisly French J 
had been almost tho exclusive language of diplomacy, 
]):irtly on account of tlic intriu»io merits of tho language, and 
[uiitly on account of the prcpoudcratiug influence of ^ance. 
\\A this w^ fhi. artificial pruclico in harmony with what, ac- 
cording to the standard of tho prosont day, may be called an 
anilicial system. While nations were subjected to the per- 
honal iidluenoea and capriccB of groat jioople— of princes, 
Miniiitcr.M, courtiere, and able adventurers — it was natural and 
advuiiUigeouB tiiai tiicrc should bo some common mode of 
exercising personal influence, in diplomacy. Diplomacy w^as 
then very ol'Leu an afliiir of rapid and daring fltratagems. The 
Lord Malmizscukv once get a treaty of olfeiisive and defen- 
idvo alliance signed by a Sovereign in opposition to the 
laiown wishes of the Royal advisers, and the simple mode ho 
.iilojited w*as to bribe a valet to koc]) tho King’s chief 
.^dvi.ser out of the cloiset. Tliis is a curious instance of 
what a ('entiiry or so ago was possible in diplomacy; but 
it IS by no means a solitary or a very exceptional instance. 
One or two iulluontial pcrsoiiage.s acted fur a nation, and a 
iliploinatLst w'a.s an adroit influential periv.)nago sent to lca<l or 
imslcad tho local induential jicrsonages of a foreign 8tat(‘. 
I*k)i such purpi^cs it was exceedingly convenient that all Kuro- 
jio.’in pcoj)lc of importance slioidd know at least that sort of 
Fn iich which was familiar to Gumut: 11 . and tho Empress 
Caiiieiunf., and which soundcMl enough like French to make 
iaj>id communication possible between those who spoke it and 
;iny one who knew French. But now dijilonmcy is a very 
ililVoKmt matter. It consists partly in the communication of 
the oliicial views and intentions of tho Goveruniciit wdiich tlie 
iliploinatiat represents, and partly in the collection of all kinds 
of information as to the country in which the diplomatist 
rcoides. If a Governmont vvishos to make a commimicfition, it 
ii iUirally wishes to do bo in its own language ; and if it is to 
rcouive information, it desires that tliis information should be 
[•lociired by a man who speaks, not Frencli, but tlie language 
(;i tho country to which he is scut. 

'fhe announcement of Prince Bismarck may thereforo bo 
Slid to point to the two new uses and purposes of diplomacy. 
The Government of a Stoto desires that a foreign Government 
.shouhl precisely undci-staiid wlfat are its ojiinian^^ff what it 
coniphuns, what it fears, what precautions it thinks ought to 
be lakeri, what lino it may itself bo jircparing to take, Thoso 
who wiite such ilospatches can never wiitc them properly in 
any language but their own. They know, or at least ougliL 
to kiunv, what w^urds and phrases mean in their native tongue, 
but they can never bo sure that they are fully embodying m 
language what they wi.sli to embody when they speak a foreign 
language. Sir Hamilton Seymour is quoted by Professor 
Blunmu), in his very insUuctivo lecture on Diplomacy, 
as having said^hat, as he should always prefer using hia own 
Avoid, so ho should ahvaya prefer spwiking hia own language 
^n^nportaiit tliplomatie occasions. 11 Sir Hamilton Sjcymouk 
h It this, all diplomatists must fcol it ; for it was certainly 
thix)ugh no want c^f ability or knowledge that he was aenaible 
of tin? need of using the one instrument of Uie expression of 
thought with tho use of which he was perfectly familiar. 

A foreign language cannot alwaj'^s bo made to express exactly 
what is wanted; and it may bo observed tlial French, although 
fjxooiieiUly fitted in some resjMJCts jis a common Y^ehiole of 
expression, is in other rospecis badly fiUed. It has, ospe- 
I’ljilly under tlio influence of the vague and griuidiloqiuont 
wTiters of tlio kst half-century, a lutal tendency to run 
into words and phr.ases which may mean almost any- 
thing. trench looks clear because tlio language lends 

itseli c.'iBily to very clear arrangement; but it looks 

very ollon dearer than it is, for it is full of ecqires- ^ 

siitns which seem to mean much and may mean very 

little, or wliich may seem to mean little but maybe easily 
sliowii by those who use them to liave meant a great deal. 
The langmige of modem French diplomacy teems with such 
words as ‘‘solidarity,” “unification,” “ oventwtities,” and so 
forth, which always moke a reader fed as if he wore a pro- 
v.ncial main and Louis Napqlson wae addressing him under 
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ifc trhmiphal arch. Nor m diia all, Diploinaiio doeumenta 
m mom to a v%rj la^e extent the prQ{>erty not of dipioniar 
tiatB but of the poblio, A d«iapateh from Prinee BiWAitv;x to 
Ccmot Aavui is veiy possibly meant as a niaiiifrsto to Ger- 
many. The celebmtod despatch to WnHliingtou in rehitioa 
to Ute Trent afTair, which is said to have been very largely 
the work of the late Pi:ince Consout, ineuut to be, 
and was immediately accepUid as, a ntulcma calm justlli- 
cation of tho course taken by tlie Goverumeiit before the 
tribunal of England and tho world. Such despatches 
ought never to bo written in any language but that of the 
country which has to make ihe words of jfie * writers good. 
And the same may be said, although of course in a less degree, 
aa to diploonitic dcMsumenis of minor importance. Tito Duke 
of Gkamont has within the last few days boon t'ailod i>eforo a 
Commission of Inquiry, and to justify tho course he UK)k iu 
the sumiuor of 1870 he has phiced in evidcuce two documents, 
one from the English AmbaK^alor at Berlin, in winch, us he 
states, tho Amhamdor aimuuiu'ed that Prussia was Inint on 
war; and the oilier from ilua English AmlKisHudor at Paris, 
which, according to the Duke, stated tlnit the inlontious and 
tone oSf die French Government were very conciliaioiy. The 
English diplomatists thus appealed to will of coursi^ be de- 
sirous that their w'ords slioulil be fairly and carciiiiiy judged 
and appreciated by every one, but inoru especially they will 
be desirous that this should Ije done by Englishmen. A 
correct and critical judgment cannot po.Hsibly be 1‘urmod in 
England unless tho documents have bocii originnlly written in 
English. In short, in whatever way the point in negat'd ed, it 
becomes evident that when diplomatic do^uiiumia are pre- 
sented in the name of, and uie to be judged by, u iiaiiun, 
they must bKs written in tiie lan^age of that nation, and not 
in any foreign tongue. 


means of arriving at being intelligible would be for all to talk 
Frendb. Ther%> are some countries, loo, which, if tlui|y want 
to be listened to at all, must use a language that BurQ}>o 
generally can understand. If the Govcviuuimt of the Dsuubian 
Principal ities liod anything to say to Euvo].>c, it would bo 
absurd for it to write iu Koumoiiiun. Pi\»bal>ly fur some time 
to coino oven Russia must use cither Gonnan or French ill 
diplomacy. Chuugos like these, to which Prince BisUAitCK.*8 
announcement points, arc not mode suddenly or as a whole. 
They steal on gradually, ami only make thcm»elv<!ri; felt and 
seen in ja*o}>ortiou us au alturcd suite of soeioly penmU tiicin 
to gain sUeugth. 


LOUD IIUS8HLL ON KI:LIG10N AND LIBERTY. 

V STATESMAN of Lord Russkll’s eminence must Iw 
.'?np])ostHl to have a moaning in all tlmt he writes, l>ut 
this fis.sumption is subjoettHi to a strain of oxtraoidiiuiry 
severity by his letters to Mr. Almied Bociine. It ia clour 
indoed tluitrioril Rosskli. is dissatisfied with oorUiin ** onumios 
** of religious liberty”; but as Ida ordinary condition is to 
be dissatisfied with some one, and as, in hia own cutimu- 
tioii, Lord Kcssem.'s enemies for tlio tiiuo being are alwu)s 
tlie cnoinioB either of religious lil>erly or of tlui Hcitleinent of 
16H8, this discovery aiforda no clue. Perhapa if Mr. Bquhni/s 
letters had been printed along with Lord UcssKi.i/s tho ob- 
bcnrify might have been in goino degree rouioied. But 
nothing is known of this gentleman’s share in the coiTcspon- 
dtmcii beyond tlu5 fact that he hoems to have asked Lord 
Ki ssM.nto attend a meeting of tho British and Foreign School 
Society, (ilher at Stockwoll in Decemher, or in ih« Borougli 
Itoad in January. If l.ord Rr.>si ]« tiers are any sample 
of what ho would havo .siiid on ihone oee.iHums, had ho been 


The change from French to German in tho <liplomniic 
documents addressed by Germany to Kram-e also f.ilk> in with 
the other great change in the character of dlplomai^y, Tho 
modern diplomatist ought tu be ex|:>cctod and forced to make 
himself oa much tis possiblo acquainted with tho langitngo of 
the country to 'which ho is sent. While French was ih^ 
common language* of diplomacy, au idle young man who 
knew French thought ho had nothing more to learn, lie 
could always do a little trifling busin('.s.H, or have a little 
gossip Avitli pers»orjs inhabiting the country to wliicli he 
was sent, if they bedonged to the siiuio circles as he di<l, 
and could speak Frenoii equally well. If all that the 
Foreign Office required was a guc^^» at tlio possilih; ca[)rices 
of a Sovereign, his mistress, or his Prime Minihtei, the 
youqg 4i^pk>matlst could collect in the French toiigiio 
as much material for worthless giie.^sing us ho conceived 
himself to require. But if a dipIomntiHt is to be regaidcd, Xi 
every year he is being more regarded, as a* pm’son one uf 
whose main duties ii« ^ in making hiinsolf maHler of all the 
information ho can get hold of as to the <‘ounlry to whn h 
he is sent, iu order not only that correct jxilitical judgment 
may be fonned by his chiel's, but tliut tho nation to w liu h ho 
belongs may be guided in its own legislation, aided m its 
commerce, and enabled in every respect to deal with more 
intelligence and honesty in nil its intcrcoiiriMr with tlm n.itivc.s 
of tho country where the diplomatist resides, lie must U arii to 
talk the language of that country. Nor will any jatipn 
gain BO much as Franco itself by such a change iia 
tbe habits of diplomatists. Frenchmen have siillcrcd 
above all other men by French being ho extensivedy used in 
diplomacy. French diplomatists started knowing so much 
that they would Icani nothing more. It is said iiuit many 
members of the body of French diplomatists residing two 
years ago in different parts of Gonnauy were toully unac- 
quainted with the German language, and yet they were 
expected to send home accurate and tnistwortliy re()orU as to 
the state of Gorman feoiing and opinion with regard to a war 
with France. Avery largo portion of tho disgraceful ignorance 
among Frenchmen of almost every class which siiowed iis<df 
in the late war, and which was so large a cause of the disasUtr.'i 
of the country, may bo traced to the laet that FrenchrnoTi con- 
sidered it the iiusniess of foreigners to learn Flinch, aiui not 
that of Frenchmen to learn foretgu languages. If every nation 
writes its diplomatic docoineuts in its own language', this 
peonliarity of the French mind will neoemorily «ct Wi^th 
mbler force. Not that French aa a medium of inter- 
national Gominunic;Uion will soon, or perhaps for a very 
long lose iti hold on Europe. There are ooeosions when 
the usa of French as such a mediom will prove to bo very 
wstfiil in diplomacy. At a Congress or Coitiereiice, for ex- I 
ample, it would be distracting if every dipbmiafist sittuig I 
round the table used a dittert*ut language, and the ruid ii.ibt ■ 


alile to atti ml, the St»ci(‘ty nuiy bo coii;^ratuluU;il on his <lct( r- 
miuuliun to jciivs tbi* winter at Cannes. At moetingt^ of thin 
kind it IS usujilly thought well to avoid any «ul>jvt t.s wlm li 
might jiiovoko <iill’c riMrcoH of opinion :iinoM': the im-mberH, uml 
us, acctirding to Olio interpiotalion ol Li>nl KiMMiu.’ri wonhq 
lie Would have appealed uh tho advr>e;ite “I* a new variety ui 
eoncniTCnt endowment, ihia leaHonahle nmlei’sUinding mij/ht 
havo heen \iolate<l. 

^J’h(* hiafoneal surviy wliich usually forms pait of 
Loid K'l sfU/.i/s eoneej>tJon of n h.lt» r eoe-H bark in 
in.staneo no furllur than iHpy. That was a lemark- 
ahdo year ui tiio e<lneational hi^Uny (d‘ tho eonnti). 
liOnl KfxsMJ. obtained tho banetion of ihe fN to a »le- 
“ cJaraliini that she wiahcd tho youth »>l ihi'^ kingdom to bo 
roligiou.dy brought u]», and tho nghtr. of eonwionco to bo 
“ If H[»e« ted,” "J’ho form of the Henlencfi might bo takou to 
Imply lliut ihe yi>i.N liid not in the hiHt ii.aUincn winh any- 
thing of ihf' kiml, and llial it \Nas only under jndieiomj proMsnro 
fnnn liOid Ur.Mi. i.J. that .shf‘ eon(i« nb fl to foregf» Imr prepo^ 

in favour ol irreligious ediieution ;ind a flisregard of th i 
nghts of ( ouNciuiee. ForlunaUjy, howevei’, Hki: Maji.m) .i 
kmnvn elairacter is enough to himw that Lord Be.vsnj. C'/uld 
not h.a^o meant this inferenco to bo tlrawn. Duo atUajtioii 
has Ikjoti paid to this expression of tho kn’.s wish “ m 
** land, ill tScotluml, and ia Ireland,” the )a.-.l named efumiiy 
having boon cHpecially fav<jure<l by I ho planting ot“ a 
tapling, not of tho upas-lnie, but poming from au 
acom of tho British oak.” It is ratlu r jui/zbng to find tli s 
syt^lom of National l*!)dueation ostablishf <l m In l/iad iU 1S3-} 
<)o$ciibod as II sapling “ coming from .mu af tuu of tho Ibiu U 
** oak ” which was plHntc<l in 183^;. TIuh, Iwjwovej, nogl.t 
Be only a bold figure of Hpeoch ; what is haid» r Uj explaui j v 
liow nn edueatioiml Hystem which neither in theory nor m 
practice has anything in common willi tho English Hyutem am 
Ijo called ii sapling from iL Tim eli iiaobaiiitm ihrituro ol Ilia 
Irish national j-ysteiii has alw/iys been tho eomhination ol 
uriitr:d secular and separato religious mstruetiou. 
characteristic ftaluro of tho Eii^^dihli system, down #</ dfc 
potsHirig of tlio Education Act, was ihf; employment oi 
same [Hsrftf^na to give rcliginus im.tr tu tjon ami e^iJar 

tioD. It ia quite pf^i^sjbio to hold tliut ^ ricli of r.Iier.o > 

was Well adapted to the circu.*e-u.n(f s 

which it was mtctohiiji ; but u. ’a-et, die tu 

to discover that the two orr* jflciif^cSn 

A further difficulty is pr^Jt^sOed by Ins remarks t <•- 
Cou^f'Jeucc Clause. Jlithoruv it se<.'n: % n/l the woi M iius h; * 
ill ignorance as m the true nature ol ex/«edi . ot. It < 
bofjn always ^uppoti^id iw a dfcvico for the pf'^eet'o;’ <n 0,1 - 
gious iilierty. lm»Ujaa ofUiis it was tijo invu.\..o .i **? ' 
‘^enemies of religious lif/crty.” Now the iMMe t;-i. ' • 
was not applied uy English schools until l.-mg alt" » 1839, ruiU <10 
kir Lord KObELL’ii diahke to it in i luoavJo.oLuiiy ^ 
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But it was applied to Irish schools from the very first ; so that 
Lord Kt's.sKLL presents us with the distracting spectacle of the 
same critic regarding a Conscience Clause as incompatible 
with religious liberty in a system into which it was introduced 
Hfter a long interval, and compatible with religious liberty 
in a system into which it was introduced at starting. Tlie 
Ijistory of the Conscience (Hause in England as given in 
those letters is this: — Lord Kussell and the Queen 
wished a religious education and freedom of conscience to 
be secured to every Englishinan. It “ occurred, liowever, 
to some enemies of religious liberty that to give I)is- 
“ senters a religious education and respect their rights of ctm- 
** science was too much, tliat to liave one of the two was quite 
“ enough for DissenterH. They . . . therefore invented 

“ the Conscience Clauso.” The natural conclusion from this 
narrative would bo tliat Lord Ki sskle has suddenly become 
an extreme Denoininatioiiahst. lie wishes every child in 
England to receive religious as well as secular instruction at 
iliQ expense of the community, and the only obvious means of 
securing this object is to send the children of cacii denomina- 
tion to schools ill which they will ho brouglit up by ^‘acherB 
of their own creed. The olqucLion to this plan, Ibundcd on 
its enormous cost, would in Lord liLS.si:ix’s eyes bo of no 
moment. lie has been told iliat if the “ gracious in- 
“ teations of the Queen of — this looks as iliou/^h 

Lord liiJ.ssELL thouglit the Queen ol 1839 and tlie Queen 
of 1872 were different Sovereigns — arc to be “ fully carried 
“ into effect,” more room than is sullicicnt will bo provided. 
“ More,” ho answers with )icr<jic indignation, “ than is 
“ Bulliciont for packing clo.scly the boys and girls to be 
“ taught, but not more tJian suflicient for faith and con- 
‘‘ science.” This notion of a certain minimum of cubic 
Bpaco being reipiired fur “ failli and conscience” makes it 
evident that Ijurd JL'sskee is not the ardent Denomination- 
ulist which his desire that the State should give religious as 
well as Bocular instruction to “ the youth of this kingdom ” 
seoiaod to prove Jiim, since, if separate schools wore ]iro- 
vidod for the children oi' each denomination, there would bo 
no necessary waste of room. 'I'lio only alUjrnativo inter- 
pretation of his meaning is, that lie wishes schools to be 
provided in wliich cveiy English cliild may have an oppor- 
tunity, if his parents choose, of being taught a sort of eompo- 
sito religion of which Lordh’i ssEEL appears to bo the jirophot. 
In this way, no cloubt, very inucli more room would be ]>ro- 
vided than is “suflicient for j)acking closely the boys and 
“ girls to be Uiuglit,” biiice for cveiy boy or girl so packed in 
11 (Jhurch school, or in a Dissenting school, a similar amount of 
room woulil have to bo kept in tlie Establislied IUjsseee school. 
Ilj)un tlie docirines of the religion for which he claims this 
inagiuticcnt endowment of empty benclies Lord Kiessell is 
silent. Ju relations to Christianity Bcom to bo friendly, for 
Lord UussEU. intends tliat his converts shall be brought into 
the way lof truth “ without leaving their present church or 
“ chapel.” lid attitude tow’ards the Founder of Cliristianity 
is one of positive jiatronagc, for Lmd Kussixl, on the 20th of 
December, pronounces tlio comment on the Lord’s Prayer 
recorded in the Clospcl to be “ excellent ” ; and on the 251!! 
of Docomber — having, we may sujiposo, read the passage 
again to make sure that lie had nut bestowed lus com- 
moiidation on an undeserving object— he dcclaro<l it to be 
“ admirable.” 

It is one disadvantage of n winter at (’annes tlmt it inter- 
feres with the regular reading of English newsjwi|>t5r8. At 
leaBt this is the conclusion whicJi nccessanly ioilows from 
Lord JIussEel's description of the present position of the 
Eilucation controversy. lie denouiicos the driving all die 
eliildreti of Dissenters into tin* national schoolroornR as a 
liardship wlih h even “ the Tory Lord Nuttinoham ” wotild 
not liavo inflicted, and then lie adds: — “But the Tories of 
“ 1690 were more Liberal than the present Liberal House of 
^^ 41 omoions.’^ Lord Kissell apparently supposes tliat the 
pr«fcciit House of Commons has i>assed a law — in a winter 
Session, wo presume, and without asking the ooucurrouce of 
the Uouso of Lords — for coui|ieliing all tho children of Dis- 
sentoi'B ^ attend Church schools. Hero in England the 
cou! .sc . >* event* wears a slightly different aspect. The “ just 
“ and dooo “ffonce \yhijA, according to Lord Ku.s.sell, has 
been given io th( Px;oWstatlt Dissenters of England and 
Wales, consists, not auy ^ittcmpt td drive tlicir children 
into Church schools, but the rofusal of the House of 
Commons to sanction their attempt to drive tlio children of 
indigent |>arcnU belonging to tho Church of England into 
^chools to which they have a conscieiAiouB objection. If tho 
grievance imagined by Loixi Eus&ell hud any existence in 
iact, it would be the exact counlerjiart of the grievance 


which a section of the Diaaenten are moving heaven and 
earth to inflict upon Churchmen and Boman Catholica. 
Perhaps when Lord Bussbll returns to England he may see 
that it is not the lew a hardship to drive a man’s child into 
a school which ho dislikes because Lord Bussell happens to 
like it. 


TflE IDEAL WORKING-MAN. 

T he Times happened to remark, in a recent article on the 
licensing system, that what was wanted was not the sup- 
pression of pubbe-houses, but the establishment of public- 
“ houses witfiodu drurikonnoss”; and this usofal, though not 
particularly novel or profound, observation has been followed 
by au amusing corresjwndenco about working-men’s clubs. 

Of course we do not mean that tho correspondence is amusing 
ill itself, for it is as dull and prosy as letters on such a subject 
might bo ex]>octed to be ; but only that it is amusing as an 
illustration of the extraordinary and complacent ignorance of 
working-men which is displayed by tliose who profess so 
much solicitude on their behalL It is quite true that work- 
ing-men in Franco or Germany do not, as li rule, give way 
to habits of intemperance to the same extent as working- 
men in this country, and one reason of this is that drinking 
is almost the sole recreation of the latter, while foreign 
artisans and labourers, even of the lowest class, have usually 
other sources of amusement at command. Arid it is very 
importiint that this should be remembered. Our country- 
men are undoubteilly at a disadvantage os compared with 
their Continental brethren in this resjioct, and if anything 
can be done to phice them on an ciiuidity, it will be a clear 
gain to the cause of temperance. It has been said that life is 
not all beer and skittles; but the association of ideas is not 
quite fair, and it is probable that, if there were more skitllea, 
we .shotild find a loss exclusive devotion to beer on tho part 
of our labouring population. Even if there were no diminu- 
tion in the amount of liquor consumed, it would doubtless be 
bettor that men should, while drinking, play at some game 
W'hich exercises their muscles, or, in however small a degree, 

I their minds, than that they should be content to sit simply 
soaking and smoking in a dirty, ill-smelling, unvontilatod 
room. In France there is less difference between the i>ersonal 
habits of working-men and of middle-class citizens than might 
be sup{)Oscd from tho extreme divergence of their political 
Bontiincnts. Each Las a cafe which he frequents, and wlioro 
he plays at cards, dominoes, or perhaps billiards, with his 
companions, when ho has had enough of talking. The 
cafe of the honi'gtois is rather cleaner and more brilliant 
in its decorations, jierhaps his ^ftce is rather bc^ier or his 
sugared water of purer quality, than that of tfic mecftanic, 
aud occasionally lie may indulge in some little luxuries 
wliich are denied to the latter; but substantially their re- 
creations are much the same. The conseiiueiice is that, 
if a working-man rises iu tho world, he finds nothing 
particularly novel or irksome in the change of life ; the 
difference is only one of quality, not of kind; and when 
ho exchanges the blouse for broadcloth, ho has no difficulty 
ill accommodating himself to his new condition. On the 
other hand, mi English workman who comes into a little 
money is apt to do a truly miserable object, for he can do 
little else than drink it, and is quite unused to any of the 
^iflcments or refinements of a higher social grade. The Aus- 
tralian gold-digger who, after trying around of liquors, ordered 
tlie waiter to bring him a bottle of rum and charge it os cham- 
|)ngne, was a type of his class. Probably tho utmost that can 
bo expected from legiblatioii is that good order and decency 
should be maintained in tlio pul^jic-huuscs, and that the adul- 
teration of liquors should be checked ; but a great deal might 
ui)doubtedly be done to diminisli intemperance by establishing 
public-houses in which tho sulo and consumption of drink 
should bo only an incident of tlio buainessi and should be 
associated witli amusements of various kinds. 

The motives which have Jed philanthropic peraons in various 
parts of the country to establish working-men’s clubs are of 
the most respectable kind, but it is unfortunate that before ^ 
emborldug iu the enterprise they did not take the trouble to 
ascertain the peculiarities of tno cljMwy for whom they had so 
kindly undertaken to procure a pleasant and wholesome 
Iqungo. It is obvious that working-men’s dubs are of no use 
unless working-men can be persuaded to frequent them, and 
it is in this rather essential particular that th^ appear to have 
generally broken down. Nice clean rooms, well lighted, well 
ventilatetl, witli tiraughts and chess, a supply of religions 
periodicals, and a choice selection of works of an improving 
character, and [>erhaps a set of instructive maps, or a iew 
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edifying picture^ have been provided ; but, aio^nlar to eay, 
tlie workmg-xuen will not enter the doors, or, if they come 
once, fid^ about uncomfortably, and never return ; the 
result being perhaps a two days* debauch at the Blue Pig,'* 
as compensation for cho shock to the nervous aystom which 
they experienced frcmi the iVigid and uncompromising pro- 
^ pricties of the mndol club-room. The goo<l folk who have 
got up these prim little clubs acorn to have forgot^n, or never 
\to have known, the hunuui weaknesses their kind. Of 
course, if working-men hiqjpeucd to be in want moral 
improvement, and a|)|)reciatevl the proprieties, this would be 
just the phice for thorn ; but then that is precisely what 
tliey do not want. They arc tired and thirsty perhaps 
rather sulky, after the day ’s' work ; they want to enjoy 
themselves in their own liiahion, with a pipe and a mug 
of beer, in some place where they can stretch th * 11 * legs 
and feel ul home, and Ashich shall iu;t lie so clean as to 
shame their own dingy clothes and faies. At tlio iiuhIcI 
club there is a solemn set of rules placarded over tin; 
mantelpiece, and smoking is forhiilden. A visitor cm indulge 
in the mild e-\citement of a tliQijp cuj) of tea or a buttle of 
lemonade, and in home cases the extreme concession has even 
been made of a glass of beer; that is Uj say, it is intimated 
that if anybody js hardened <inongh to ask for lioor it will bo 
produced; but it is not Rurprising tliat our friend in fustian 
should prefer the I'rank lioapilaiity of the “ Blue I’lg,” whore 
the pot appears at liis elbow as a niatlcr ol‘ course, and the 
pipes lie in a heap on the dirty old table ready tor ii.^e. One 
of the correspondents of the 7ba<\s, who recogniz*‘s tlie im- 
portance of allowing w(»rking-ineri to amuse tIiemselv<*H in 
their ow'n w'ay, slates that tlie committee of liig club aro so 
scrupulous on this point that they never go near the house, 
and that the rules are an few and as simple as possible; but it 
would appear that their simplu'ity is <juite compatible with 
huch a serious infringement of tli- liberty of tlie Hubject as an 
interdict on smoking. A similar mistake is usually committed 
by the benevolent people who build model lodging-lioVises. 
Here again we have an aj^palling code of rules and by-laws; 
every tiling must be kept so spotlessly clean and tid]^ that 
the class for whose especial benctit the buildings have been 
erected are scared away from thorn. Cleanliness and tidiness, 
instead of being attractive to them, are iheir peculiar ab- 
horrence ; and they ivould rather live in the freedom of a . 
filthy court than in the decorous propriety of tlie nuxiel | 
lodging-house, even if they had to pay double rent for the 
privilege of doing as they liked. Something might no doulit | 
bo done to wean the lower classes from their love of diit and j 
muddle, but it is quite certain that it can only be accomplished 
gi'adualJy and persuasively, and not by puritarmxti strictness 
or peremptofy rtlles. And no good can cunio of providing Ibr 
an ideal class of peojile, instead of taking w'oikiiig-mcn as they 
are, and making the best of them. 

One of the most remarkable dcvclopinciits of modern my- 
thology is the worship of the working-man as an inipcrsona- 
tiou of virtue and wisdom. It may bo admitted that he has 
his good ]X)int8, and is at the bottom by no means a bod sort 
of felloiv, that his lot is in many respects a hard one, and that 
there is much which might and ought to 1x3 done to improve 
it. But this is not enough for the idolaters of Jkibour. We 
are asked to admire the nobility of his life, and to accept his 
utterances on any subject as the perfection of human s;ig:icit]^ 
He and his fellows are alone worthy of the attention of states- 
men and legislators, and it is at once the duty and the privilege 
of the other classes of the community to pay his sliare of 
taxation for biro, to educate him and his children free 
of expense, and to teach them a trade, if they do not think 
it beneath them to learn it; to piovido him with a nice houso 
and sunny garden in the pleasant outskirts of the toMm, 
with railways and tramways at nominal fares ; and to compel 
sliopkcepers to supply him with unadulterated provisions at 
cost price. It is true that the bargain is not to be altogether 
one-sided. In return for this liberal treatment on the part 
of his fellow -subjects, the working-man, wo are {issured, will 
in future bo good enough to take all the responsibility of 
government and legislation of!' their hands. His simple 
instincts will muko short work with the doubts and difficulties* 
of statesmen and philosophers, and it will be unnecessary for 
the country at large V) go through the costly and troublesome 
form of electing members of Parliameiit. It will be enough 
for the workiug-maii to appoint delegates under a mmidat 
imjHrati/f although for tlie present this is a word which there 
may perhaps be some little difficulty in rendering into 
English. This is the ideal working-man of a certain school 
of politicians and philantliropists. If you labour with your 
lumdsi and are in receipt of weekly wages, you have a right 


to consider yourself one of a superior onler of moitab, and 
au admiring country will bow down bcibre your augn^’t 
decrees, and make you comfortable out. vd' tho taxes. B ' 
if you hu])jK;ii to belong to any otln i i !aM», if you work t>. » 
so little with your head us well as wub your haiul-v, 

' if you are a clerk or a xhopkoopoi, you lun ouixido ot 
the charriuxl circle; and no nmttor lu>w luniorant or 
iricafialilu of reasoning you may bo, your mstimia are of 
no more value than if they wore tho nmtiin’d opinions nf 
educaU;d and thoughtful nun. li is of course movitublo uiulot 
a system oi‘ rarliainentary gowrmuent that the voioa of ilu 
majority slionld deterinino what sliould bo done on any qu^•s. 
Hon. but a very good reason can be given fur this wiihout. 
insist iiig ujiun the inherent wisdoni and jiibliee of tho 
winch has a nunicrical ju-epondoranee. Tho iiiost iUiia/.iM.' 
cireninslance eonueetod with this faotaslii’ rultc i.i ihul the 
object, of It should 1)0 a |'^■l.^^nage who iniglit h»* assumod ’.u 
bo so well known and faiinhar as the wvm king unni. .Iinlgiit;' 
from tho extraordinary potions which appear to b»; oiiLeruiint d 
in rcgaiil to liis eharactor and habits, it might almost bv 
imagined lli.it he ap|K'aretl on earth only at ran; iiile^vals, ui 
that he lived sonu'how or other be\oiid tho rc*aeh ol' obseD.i 
lion, it is not easy to say v>\\\ thme hIiouM I>o any insiipei - 
ahh* dillieulty in gelling at the iiaMiral liislury oi‘ fin 
workmg-inan. Most pei»ple, we fancy, have at .sunni period 
of their lives met with a speeiim n of the class, and 
with a little research it might bo pus-.ible to Lesr, tlu* 
bountiful theories wliieh are laiiiimL in .some qimrtei.s 
by a rolerciiee to reahiiea. 'riio moral Mipiriority ol 
the working-man is not, no fear, di.stmelly atte.sLod by 
the hard fuels of life. There is leason to bnpjioso that 
at lioino he ih apt to bo ratlur brutal and sidfish ; that lie 
liUH a aumowhat loose eoncepuon ol paternal oliligatioiei ; 
that ho iH nut nver-scru]>uluus (‘iilu'r as to hi.i work or Ins 
Word; and tliat, as a rule, he <biid^s a gri^at dial iiioro than is 
good lor himself or anybody who has to do with Inin. lli> 
wisdom is represented by the rnles of‘ the Trade Uniun.s, and 
by tho political declarations ol* those whom he allows to speaL 
on lii.s beiialf. 'ihe politicians who proCe.^.s to iiavo such faiiii 
i%t})e unerring instincts of tho working- iniin, and tho good 
pilople who imagine that he is tho sort ol per'on who is liki ly 
to find himself at homo amid the deeorou.^ [iroprietios of a 
model club or iiiodei Jodgnig-houHo would do well to looj. 
lit him a litlie nearer at Itaiid. They will find that in 
does not quite muteh their ideal; and, con.sidenng the i Ir- 
ouiiisLancCs ui Ins life, it would jM-ihaps be si range if lio did. 
No class lias a monopoly cjf virliii*, and wisdom i.s not aln>‘ 
gelher a natural faculty. 'Dm wiirking- man lias liis good 
<|ualirjeH and Ins bad rpnilirK ,s, and the extravagant adulatioii 
wall which he is too ofleii Heated is at once looliRh and de- 
iiioralizmg. If he were less lliitiered he would peiliaps be 
more respected. 


A NKVV LKAF. 

I T gives u« pleosiiro Uj think how runny people hiivo be» M 
resolving wuthia the lait few days to turn over 11 new leaf. Ji 
is not that we suppose that any huge number of sucii rcMilutiuns 
will bo kept, lor that would lx* a very equivocal utlviinla^e. Ii 
virtue should be increased, the nuinbiir ol prigs and boios would 
also Isj multiplhxl iiictilculahly ; for it riiuy be iiHsiiniud thiit ui 
kfiist ninu-tentiis of the good resolutions iu qiiestioi; are duo to lie 
desiru of leading a perfectly iiieflimlical exisHuice. 'Die jdeaHun. 
of which wu speak Is tho nfeasure of thinking Ij^ow mnny umoeeni 
enlhuHiasU there aro in tno world who retain Muiie faith in Dm 
virtue of a resolution. Thoiigli we condeiuii jiresumption and 
fH'lf-coiiceit, there is no douht that (hey vo tho cuum; ofan ittiiin n»e 
deal of happiness to their fortunafo ^ShCFsors ; and surely tin 
most satisfactory of all feelings inii.st be the mnvietK/u that you 
are. able to tix your future character fur youi>tlf. Who would not 
envy a young gentlemao who reully belie\< x ihut he hiux only, m 
it were, to pass a kind of private Act of Paili.iineut in order to 
down tbo outlines of his uiture condu' i '> Wo have no doubt thut^./ 
many thousands of young ladies and gentleiiieM have becri giving 
this proof of a touching freshness of nimd on the opening of a new- 
year. It is true indeoil that they will very soon hse this energvtK 
faith in their own autocratic power A very few year)* of svpefi 
enco will teach them to l)o less sanguiqe, smJ f.heief(i|:o h v ’• 
in their resolves. As the chsmtcUiT stifhms no * r’Homi 

that there are certain cbangel, which to be had t>y wi’ihit./ 

for them, however strcnaonsly. Borne people Ur. ^ out by h v c-imd ' 
/wenty that early rising is beyond tlHiiv aad others Di.it 

nothing will moke them love th» ir swighbours. 'i’hey m»y "u- 
deavour to make the best of their ipislilie.i such oh the} 
to find one of those positions in liie in which li^nctu.iljiy ii>; 
object, CMT s power of intfiMujg pain without llinehji;g rnni*' 
desaruble than a disposition to make thi/i||^s ple^i-aiit. 1' ' tuiiuti l j , 
there is room in the world for moKt ; but I »r;g Uforo wo 

are middle-aged we learn that our main h >pe must lit* w changing 
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our tlreuuisUncL'S and not our qualities. If mtomal experience does 
not enf >iie thiH lesson upon us, a man must be lucky indeed upon 
tidiQfn it has not been impressed (tom without. Such of our 
rnadtrs n» have the ffo*od or ill fortune to be rich and benevolent 
hfiv« probably baa many reminders of this kind lately. 
They nave hM otte more appeal from the impecunious friend 
who declares, with his u.vutil soloninity, that ho is about 
to turn over a new leaf aud lu^ver again get into debt. 
They have been requested to give another cbai^co to tho 
drunkard who is this tim^' PNilly going to take the pledge and 
keep it. They have been be reconciled to too relation 

who has definitely sown hi.-* crop of wild oats, and U never* to 
make a bet or ationd a borserio.c again. They know well enough 
what would be the simplest, and perhaps in tho end the kiude^tt, 
OOUM) that they had bettor, mo far as their own interests arccot)i> 
eemsd, recommend the fast yoiuig gentleman to go to tho diggings 
or any other pliu^o where r^jv^Uers are used us rockle.'isly as 
possible, that the di|)oouiiinia(: should bo cnnblod to drink hiuiself 
to death, and the gentleman in difficulties tuke the shortest 
posslblo road to the workhou.-^^. Why struggle to keep u man s 
Dead just above tho waU^rs into which vou know him to be 
inromediably sinking The process is » laborious ono for us, and 
we should bo inclined to fancy that it could not be nii agreeable 
ono for Jiim. As for the vain hope that ii good rc.^ilut4uu will 
change the course of the aufortuimlo \ictim h life, that is ulto* 
gether too shadowy u pro^^r^H-t to be taken into account by 
reasonable nioa. As Chn^tun-i wo are forbidden to despair of 
our Uttighbour, or at U;ast to refuse to offer him ii lielping hand ; 
but ns inon of busine^A w'*- feel thfit our hope i^ of tm* smallest, 
and only trust that our merit in giving help may be projsirtioued 
to .the depth of our conviction of its iisele‘«.‘«ne'^i'. 

There are few people who have not had enough of such ex- 
periances to regard thu boyuh ir ist in good re^olutians H'-t one of 
tho most groundiess illasiotih of ebildbood. \\'o have ourselves 
made AO many good le^d it ions, and we ha\e watcluol the 
I'esiilts of so luuiiy good rei^oliitions of other people, that it is im- 
possible for US any long r lo luvaiiguine. Wo can probably rernein- 
uer the time when wo r • “Ivcd to keep a regular diary, to make 
careful absiractA of all (ho MUiiuiaid uutliors in the language, to 
work out a grand pbilo.^uphiuil r^ystein which should reconcile all 
the contlicling views of dilfcrorit m boids, to reform tho world, and 
to keep our Hccoimts accurately, and wc know how Hniall a part 
of these admirable hcheuio'^ has ever borne fruit in practice. >Ve 
have probably boon Kns di^apiuunted by the sbortcomiiigs of our 
sieighooiirs ; but in one way or other wo Imvo ceased to regard 
the resolution to turn o\ur a new loaf as being iilentical with, .or 
even as being a probable pndiiuinaiy to, turning it over in practice, 
Wc feel u keen eympalhv uith poor Dr. Jobneon, who cuiitinued 
for si»vcnty years to resolve that he would bn an early riser, with 
no nearer success at the end of that period than at the beginning. 
Aud ai'ter all, wu inu>i admit that, under some circumstances, 
n goml ^solution may bo rather useful than other\>ise. A habit 
of maliiug good rusoluiiou.^ in indeed a very dangerous thing. It 
has Hometimes been aigued that nnidiiig novels and po<*trv is on 
the whole prejudicial t<i the iudihI nature, because it loads us to 
bo hatisUea with the culuvathni of our benevolent emotions 
without applying tlnuu i- any practical puqiose. On the aamo 
principle, it should h»Mlan:;ci‘tma to lie always picturing ourselves 
lie lb 0 posfccssors nf vwiy \utuoiiudcv heaven wdtbout making 
any disliiiguishuble pr«»girj*ci lowiirds tho nccouipli.-idiment of our I 
wishes. Our will, u i-^ f*aid. beconieH ouervuted when wo acquire 
n habit of aspirin^ wiih v.u currnng our nspiratioiH to their 
legitiumtu fullUmeni. Ain] of lour.'^e it is true that go^Mi re.^o- 
luiiuus are obiectioiiabl'j if t ht y produce no dividend whatever. 
Yot it is poasiolo for a man i » improve, however rare the pheno- 
menon may be ; and if, b) le.iohing to get up an hour oavlior — 
early rising is eo frequeu; a Mibji i.t of good rcBolutioiis that we 
cannot avoid drawing our iilii*«tifttion3 from that source — we 
succeed in actually rising unc minutes earlier, or even in stopping 
our Dalural (downhill couah' towards rising later, wo have doito 
something. Indeed it must be aduiitted Unit there is frv'quefttly 
something to bo gained by foriuiug good rosolutiuns at such stated 
period as the bt'ginniug of a new joarj our lives run so •much in 
grooves] that it is usehd occa.-^ionally to change our point of view, 
and endeavour for a few to sen ourselves from the out- 

side. It is not nnfVenuotT^ Ibr a mrm on such an i>ccasiou to gain 
sudden glimpses whicn reveal to him his whole life in a dUferent 
aspect m>m that to which he i.< accustomed, lie may *tind 
out for a moment that ho has been tVitiering away his time 
L and talents on totally unworthy objects, and may 'resolve to 
taka some plunge— into luatrlmony, for example, or into a 
diderant prolWon — which will ontirely alter his whole .'^cheme 
of existence. probably cXH:ur when a man dincoven^ that 

he is and baa been for mnuv years a fool ; and though that uaefal 
piee* of knowledge is likely enough to be forgotten when he has 
retntflibd to his usual routine, k is nevertheless a discovery which , 
tnajleaTtMne traossupon hia^oareer. No man is quite the same 
after he baa oiMa liitii|>lj|r. himself, 1 have made an uu- 

eqdvcNMl blunder !u the Wkhhimiy of mj life. 

^Ui, however^ refera ttM|h)eoi\}uucture ef^oircumstancoa which Is 
not likely to occur more than once or twice to any man. Tho more 
nccmol case of good resolutions, the dsisruiination to break off some 
had kaUt or twialss the genersd cone of character, is less likely to 
lead to tangible results. Y*et even here something may occastem- ^ 
’"fOf We need only refbr to the chsngpe Inown amongst I 

certtfin glassei, of religious fomvtijaa as oonvewion. Very often j 


that phrase means Aotblng mese than a fit of tempomy excite- 
ment ; sometlmee it implies a siinj^e ehanoe of diaki^ whilst the 
character remains e9$eatiaUy the sanM ; Sat it wow be ahsuid 
to deny that, whatever may he the philoeophy of the mtse, the 
term sometimes denotes a very remiMahle chluige of character 
even amongst the most uatme g i na t i v e and comaumphn of man- 
kind. But without dwelUag upon topics of this tfel*f>d nature^ 
something may be done by oraioaiy human if they are 
content not to expect too much. Everybody, as the oommon phrase 
goes, is a fobl or a physimu by for^ ; some people are Mth : 
and, to transfer the doctrine from the physical to the moral/ 
health, eveirbody should bare learnt bmoTe^that period what 
is the metnod of treatment by which be may be coaxed 
into some kind of improvement A good roemation is a 
medicine df wjiich the amount and the mode of appUcatiott 
require to be carefuliy considered ; and no very plain rules can 
Ixi laid down beyond that tact which is inexplicable even to its 
possessor. An overdose is very apt to turn the stomach, and too 
.small a dose may produce no effect at all. Perhaps the only 

S enorol principle is that the moral, like the physical, medioine can 
u little beyond securing fair play to nature. It would be 
absurd, for example, though nptbing is more common, for a person 
wlio is never capable of catching a train or answering a letter to 
determine to become all at onqg a model man of business ; but some 
moderate improvement may occasionally be brought about judt** 
cious measures. As a rule, a person sets about the work of reform 
by putting up an elaborate set of pigeon-boles, laying in a store 
of red tape, and resolving to answer every loiter by return of post 
Tho result is of course that in a short time he finds that he has a 
more elaborate machinery than he ever 'before possessed for reduc- 
ing things to R state of systematic chaos. A more limited ambition 
might have produced happier results. If, for exanmle, ^e patient 
had resolved to destroy all his papers without an effort to preserve 
them, and to allow such business as he neglected to do itsw with- 
out struggling to interfere in the proo^ be might have obtained 
a kind of invited order, which is certainly not ofthe most desirable 
kind, but which is perhaps more congenial to him and more satis- 
factory in the long run than any compromise lietween confusion and 
perfect arrangement. But if wo attempted to discuss such matters, 
we should be drawn into inconvenient detail. All that can bo said 
generally is that making good resolutions is a fine art, which re- 
quires a good deni of time and attention. Our ordinary spasmodic 
etibrts at turning over a new leaf end for the moet part in nothing 
butdii^st; but if we carefully measure what we can do, and con- 
sider v^at are tho means really within our power, we may some- 
times succeed, not in substituting good qualities for bad, but in 
so distributing our energies as to make our bad qualities rather 
less obnoxious to ourselves and our neighbours than they have 
hitherto been ; and that, it must be admitted, is for fromT a con- 
temptible result. 


TftE FRENOT ACADEMY. 
flUIE French Academy has recently filled the maat chairs of 
JL four of the most romarkqblo of the Immortals j(ho within the 
last fifty years have been gracefully handed down to^UVion in the 
cufliomaiy J^/qpe. M. de Montalembert, who is succeeded by the 
Duke of Auinale, deserves to survive the literary ofaMCuies which 
must, in the course of French nature, be performed over his remains, 
and, tbanks to the name and merits of his successor, the ceremony 
will probably be something better than a form of patnlees ex- 
tinction. Happy at least in the opportuneness of his <foatb, happy 
assuredly in the hour of his departure fram a world of disenchant- 
ments and regrets more difficult to endure tjian disease and pain, 
the felicity ot his release is ratified by the posthumooi goodf for- 
tune of being consigned to the cenotaph of Uie Palais Maaarin by 
the heir ana historian of the House of Condd. The Libml, the 
Catholic, the Koyalist, the constitutional and Farliamentny orator 
(and writer, could not hate desired a biographer more capable of 
doing justice to a life of impasinoned fidelity to honour and coil- 
science^, to the eloquence that never quailed befora dsiipftti affii or 
anarchy, mid to the faith and piety that never deserted the cause 
of buintui freedom or confounaed reaction wirii religion, H. ds 
Montalembert belonged to the choicest type of ^A^emicians, 
such as wo cannot doubt that the great Cardinal dAa jg n ^ , Jt is 
a vulgar popular foUacy, and a ceaseless cuckoo-^^ snail 
literary whipsters of the Boulevards that HicheHeu, beeanse ha 
amused his leisure moments in writing had veiasa tad worse 
plays, created the Academy as a representative body of pvoAarional 
men of letters To support this theory it is thwBiohelieu 

was anxious in the first instance to establish a privileged otiiuM- 
titne of authors and critics, who would naturallj Indew his own 
literary pretensions, and surround him wi^ m xefleotad kth> of 
their own renown. Ricbelien may very probaUj havt ktili ntia^ 
vain of bis verses than proud of his statesmandiip, BatikWaifSt 
6tat;?sman, not tbe poetaster, that founded the JUadkoqy ). »nd he^ 
founded it, not os a republic of authors, thoa|^ he wae tbitaiiily 
not insensible to the rising inteUeolual ef hfoeeurtiji but 
partly os a d^ortment of mtelUgeno^ ia whiob tte Berne or the 
unruly tribe of penmen might Ira tbifoloDOwiiigtl^ 

under some sort of State mxpenkkm end eoiiM^iiidiMnlfo at a 
school of good manners sad polUe faadRb»% shooU infhle 
through the middle chases df mfotj a of ariafoctaiii 
repugnance to umovatka^ BS(^|sBafei i»Mdsd Ura AatAmj 
to be a i^ocietv of men df gsmb or df BtMarf neiu Wkn ha 
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if]U)llcct of youth, nit own literary performances out of the 
iiiilpit are more remarkable for vi^rour than for refinemont, and, ns 
Mr. Disraeli would say, ^^want iioisb.'’ On the other hand, the 
Bishop is almost the sole survivor of Qallicanism ; ho was the 
• i'riend of Montalembert, nnd he believes in a constitutional 
monarchy. Wherefore this extraordinary outburst against xM. 
Littrd, the quietest; most blanudoss, most meritorious, most 
learned and laborious of citizf^ns and philosophers P Bishop 
Dupanloup has boon content to sit side by side with Volialrinns 
like M. ^ riennet; translators and disciples of Lucretius like M. 
de Ponfforvillo. Kpicureans like M. i:$ainte-Beuve; cynics like 
M. M^rim^O; philosophers like M. Cousin, who was more Plah^nlc 
in his philosophy than hi his possion for the fair penitents of 
the Fronde; and who fancied himself devout at an n^j^e when he 
could only hope to accompany Madame do J^ongueville to her 
Carmelite retreat. And now he shrinks, as at tno breath of a 
pestilence; from contact with a man of lk*nedictine patience and 
learning; of the severest nnd simplest life, of incorruptible in- 
tegrity. of perfect moderation in political opinion, who has never 
ntterea or written an aggre.ssi^ e or mocking W'ord against any 
Ciiurch or creed; but who, in an age of toloration and inquiry, 
and liberty of oonsdenco and printing, has avowed that he prefers 
what he considers a scientific conception of human life and history, 
to some prevailing theological systems and formulas. Bishop 
Dupanloup appears to be one of those ecclesiastics who can tole- 
rate any simulated uniformity better than any honest or opeu 
mcrodulity; and who resent, even more than conscience in a 
lieretic; the example of public nnd piivate virtue in an un- 
believer. If M. Iattr<i were one of the well-behaved nnd saga- 
cious Sadducees of society, who keep their opinions, if they 
have any, to tluunselves, be uchmI never have parted company 
with tile Bishop of Orleans on this side of the grave. Had 
ho only buried nimsolf for years in the compilation of a dic- 
tionary, without avowing himself to lie a disciple of M. Comte, 
the Jiishop of Orleans would be delighted to welcome him 
among, at least, the provi-sional Immortals of this terrestrial 
sphere. But although M. Littre long ago renounced the reli- 
gious ])ruienHions of his ninster, and solemnly withdrew from the 
church of Comte, it is enough that he should persist in acknow- 
lerigiiig his obligations to tliat philosopher's scientific teaching nnd 
discipline, and uis preference of the inductive to the theological 
interpretation of such facts as are accessible to finite iut<dligence, 
to make Bishop Dupanloup pronounce, of his own mere in^ion, 
the iiuyor excommunication uj)on his iuoffensive colleague, ami 
then, with admirable logic, instantly proceed to excommunicato — 
himself. It seems doubtful whether, according to the statutes of 
the Academy, the Hborfy of solf-eACommunicntion is allowed. Can 
an liutiiortal become again a mortal P That is the quostion upon 
which the J'Vench Academy will have to pronounce, if the Bishop 
should not recover his temper and almost persuade himself to be 
It C’bristiaii before his heretical friend, M. Littrd, upon whom he, 
out of the abundance of his heart, lias lavished so rich a vocabu- 
lary of cluiritable epithets, takes his seat as M. Villemnin*s suc- 
ci'Ht*or. CnlcHM we are greatly mistaken, the French Academy 
would contemplate the n•Higllatinn even of a Bishop without 
much remorse, if only M. Kiuile Ollivier, whose election a year 
a;z») reiiiaiim one of the most llagrunt sctuiduls in its history, could 
be persuaded to go uud do likewise'. 


THE n0CT<)i:s AND ALCOHOLISM. 

ri’^TlE declaration respecting nlcuhol which has just been signed 
X by two hundred nnd tifty physicians and surgeons, headed by 
the Presidents of the two great Medical Colleges, and indudinn 
nearly all the most eminent members of the profession, has cer- 
tainly not appeared before it was required. We have ourselves 
more than once called attention to the increasing passion for 
stimulants which is observable in modem society, not only among 
tbe lower classes, but nmoug educated and cultivated people, 
men and women alike, in tbe drawing-rooms of May 
as Well ns in tho Clubs of Pall Mall and the countrng-houses of 
the City ; and we ai*o glud that tbe doctors have at last taken up 
the question in a serious manner. There are some aesndais 
about which it U perhaps well to say as litUe ns possible, 
but there are oilier scandals which must be boldly ^od if 
any good is to be done, and which cannot be husbea up, how- 
ever strong may be the *desire ami however general the con- 
sent that tney should be tivated as non-existent The drinking 
habits of the upper and middle classes seem to us to have reac^ 
a point at whicb they clearly belong to the latter category. It is 
noc<«Murjr to speak out and to call things bj tbeir right name/tn 
order that those who are now dallying more or less unconsdously 
with a degrading and ruinous vice may see the peril of tb^ ways 
and make a resolute effert to turn from them. In tmy ooni|Ngisoo 
between the present geneiation and our grandfathers or greai- 

C dlhUiers It is usually assumed that we are superior to them at 
in oiffiiiemperate njpe of intoxicatiDg Uduo^ Gentlemen no 
longer come reeling into the drawing-room alter a ^baueh at the 
dinner-teUe. Five-bott|d men have gone the way oriho dodo and 
the pteiMaotylei and the days of ponged potatiooa.iire at end. 
At a dinner nar^ tbe gentlenmn rejoin toe ladies after a brief in- 
tervali ieqifi&ues fdllowiim them at once to the dmwlqg-ioom. 
j^gg^drin^pg letqgMded ae a ditgiacefiil aaaohroiiimii, and a 


man who gets drunk axcludes himself from good sodety. AH this 
is very true, but it does not quite prove the assertion that we are 
a more sober people than our grandfathm $ it only proves that we 
do not get drunk in the same way oa they did. It is quite possible 
to drink a great ded of liquor, even m strong liquor, without 
yielding to that absdlute intoxi^on which reveals itself in in- 
articulate sppech; staggering movements, or Senseless stupor. A 
good deal depends on whether the liquor is consumed at a sittio(L 
or in drams taken at intervals during the day. Violent or BelpiaM 
intoxication is but one among many phases of drunkenness. 

It may be said that it is only navvies or the lower cider of 
inccbanica and petty shopkeepers who now allow themselves to be 
seen in this condition. Some of them are confirmed sots, and are 
always tippling; but as a rule, when men of this class get drunk, 
it is not oy means of habitual drams, but as tbe natum conclu- 
sion of a drinking bout in which they have engaged with a dis- 
tinct expectation, if not expressly for the sake, of this xesuit. 
There is a ** big drink ” recurring with more or less frequency, and 
in the intervals they are perhaps as sober as judges. This was 
once the way in which gentlemen settled down to their cups, 
nod the fashion has been giadusHy descending in the social scale. Of 
course it is a disgusting and brutish habit, and it may he hoped 
that in the course of tune it will be cast off by the labouring 
population as it has been by the gentlefolks, judicious legislation 
perhaps assisting the natural process. But wnat we are now con- 
cerned to point out is that this is after all only one kind of 
drunkenness, and not in all respects tbe most dangerous and 
destructive kind. Its very gi^ness and the violent external 
indications which accompany it supply to some extent a warn- 
ing, if not a corrective. It is a rock on which no vessel can 
split unawares. There is a sharp, unmistakable penalty for 
each carouse, which suggests refiection and encourages reform, 
if a man gees to the dogs in this manner, ho goes with his eyes 
open, and everybody can see plainly what has happened, and 
can put together cause and efiect and draw the necessary moral. 
It is the strong still current of the stream above the falls, the 
fatal grip of which is not appreciated until it is too late to 
struggle against it, which is most to be dreaded. It is 
poesible for a man to be very much the worse for drink^ as the 
phrase is, both in a moral anJ physical sense, without showing it 
in his gait or speech, and even to'^be all but a confirmed drunkard 
without himself being more than faintly aware of tho peril in 
which he stands. Hence the serious and alaiining aspect of the 
kind of drunkenness which is now becoming so prevalent in society, 
even in quarters where it has hitherto been little suspected; 
drunkenness which, stopping short of absolute intoxication, takes 
the form of a perpetual nnd feverish craving for aloohotio excite- 
ments, for nips and drams, for odd glasses of sherry and spots 
of brandy at irregular hours. As a mere matter of hygiene, it 
would probably be bettor for a man to get fairly drunk once or 
twice every few weeks than to yield himself in bondage to an 
evil desire," which, when once indulged, establishes its dominion 
by preying on the stomach and destroying the appetite of its 
wretched victim, and thus Compelling him to depend^n stimulants 
for sustenance. It is possible for a time to make alcohol a substi- 
tute for food, but of course it can only be for a lime, and the end 
is certain, and often swift in coining. 

It may be admitted that there is more refinement in the drink- 
ing habits of the present day than in those of the past century ; 
but it is a mistake to take mere grossness as a measure of vice. 
Sir Walter Scott's grand-aunt once confessed to him that ehe, an 
old woman of eighty and upwards, sitting alone, was ariiamed to 
read Mrs. Behn's novels, which, sixty yean before, she had heard 
read aloud for the amusement of large circles consistmg of the 
best socidiy in London. The frank obscenities of Mrs. Behn 
are still more out of date now; but it would be imih to as-^ 
sumo that the delicately worded fiction of some of our own 
lady novelists does not supply a more insidious and dangerous 
poison. A similar remark may perhaps be made with regard to the 
more decorous indulgence in stimulants which has been substituted 
for the simple brutality of sitting down to drink steadily and 
without intermisaioa until the h^wt and his guests fell dead wmk 
under tbe table. ^ In the latter case there was at least a limit to 
drinking for the time, and nature was able to impose an Interval 
of scAinety before the next debauch. But tho Kabit of taldng 
drams and nips may be continued, almost without ccsmttmi, from 
one year's end to another, until paralysis or delirium ifitervenes. 
There is of course a constimt tendency to increase the doie* and the 
tippler s condition is always booming more pitiable and nelplees ; 
but his descent is smooth and not interrupted by the mocks 
which puli up the more violent drunkard in his doMrste career, 
and almost compel him, in rate of himself to lefieot on the 
misery and degradation which ne is Ibr hnneel^It is 

impomble to shut our eyes to the rigns of the liinm eveiy - 
side we see proofs of the increasing hahit of drinking it all hoois 
of the day. The railway etatimia are beoDasing vast dririkmg- 
sidwns. There are few oakers or ooafeoUineii who do not ex- 
hibita decanter and glasees on their oounter. Thethealrsepreient 
tbe appearance of a eucemion of him. One of the newest of 
them opens into a tavenii whWi ihem the same roof, and 
may be regarded as past of the etnie estahKihinent ; while 
visitors to another fktA barmildi e st s bli shed in bowers of 
bottles at every HW of fhe eeotsil riniiMe and In evetr * 
spare nook end oonif of tke andltorinm. It mi|At almost be 
supposed that the day ii »ot to distmit when the West^ 
thealiee wffl heiMwnWton toir humhb suh^^ 
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p wM* OTwy^ewmmotolfaiB teiiidortd«wMalriitt4iiriMa».^ 
pe rihriaiM m A» n tliii aboodant pabiBo pmtfdmkwt thcTwii* 
tubie dibat of tbo ooiiittiui% wm not raMest it Mmu 
dial ii baa of Ute become iim eiiitom ibr eommeieU menloMt 
up e private or at bast bottloi in tMr. pl #^ of bnriaam, 
Ko imtum-hooee would teem to be oonridmaJw^ witboui 
aw^Hitocked cellaret^ and itkbinted tbat attoneya' cbambeia 
me fitted up witti equid oaie for rimilar ritea. If it la true that 
(beie waa more downriaht dninbimnna fift? or aixtp veara affo* on 
tbe other band it be doubted wbet& the of 

liquor has not greatly increaaed. Thm aie apparently not a 
I few people who are under the impreiaion that, irith the ex- 
^oeptm perbape of brandy and wbi^i no intoxicating drinks 
are now in use, ebampagne being only a kind of lemonade, and 
eheny as Innocuous aa currant wine, while claret, of course, is 
. only a sort of coloured water. It would perhaps #oocMion con* 
eidenfole surprise if the amount of raw alcoboHontaincd in the 
light wines which are so much in fovour, and which are tri« 
umphantly referred to as a proof of the increasing sobriety of Uie 
nattoii, could be extracted and exhibited. Most of the low* 
nrieed ahmiy is only brandy-and«-water in disguise, but tbe 
nrandy which forms the principal basis of tbe deleterious com- 
pound bears no relation to tbe juice of tbe grape ; it is a fiery, 
corroding spirit, distiUed from potatbea, beet-root, g^n, or perhaps 
even from timber. Some people flatter themselves that, if they 
keep to a very dry sherry, they aril safe ; but dry sberries, to any 
degree of dryness, are now to l>e bad at any price, tbe wino-mercb- 
ants havfog diacovorod that tbe addition of nitre will produce the 
desired flavour. Much of the cheap claret which is consumed under 
tbe impression that it is a light temperance beverage is also highly 
fortified with coarse spirito. It may be observed that persons 
who are accustomed to this so-oalled light wine often disparage 
the better kinds as tame and insipid. The introduction of 
cheap wines into this country has proved, we suspect, u very 
questionable fulvantngc. Quantity for quantity, it may be better 
to drink a simple claret than strong port ; but, on the other 
band, it must he remembered that tbe claret miually sold is 
ve^ for from being so simple and innocuous as is supposed, that 
it is consumed more freely and frequently than port was in former 
days, and that a largo class of people who rarely drank wine 
at all, but contented themselves with water or light beer at their 
* meals, are now in the habit of drinking several glasaes of wine in 
a day. Formerly wine, in households of moderate means, was 
reserved for state occasions, a birthday or some other family fes- 
tival I hut now everybody drinks wine, or what is supposed to be 
wine, aa a familiar indulgeace. Every middle-claaa house with 
the leaat pretensioDa to respectability, down to the derk^s toy 
villa at Idin^n or Camberwell, boasts of a cellar, and there is 
always a supply of liquor temptingly at hand. If ^ople do not 
get drank as they used to do, ft is certainly not because they have 
reduced their consumption of intoxicating drinks ; and it is not 
certain that the modern fashion, althou^ \t mny be more de- 
corous, is an improvement as regards its effect on health and 
morals. The feverishness and restleasneia of modem life, the 
morbid passion for exdtemcnt and sensation, the tendency to | 
reckless speculation in business, and to a headlong pace in society, 
may without^ much difficulty be ttaced in a great measure to tbe 
increaBii% use of dangerous stimulants. 

Under these circumstanoes, it is satisfactory to find that the 
doetms, who have great influence in such matters, are now tura- 
toff ^dr attention seriously to this canker of society. Some 
oftmoe has apparently been occasioned by the opening statement 
of tbe Medical Dedaration tha^ ** it is believed that the inconside- 
rate prescription of largo quantities of alcoholic liquids by Medical 
Men for their patients has ^ven rise, in many instances, to the 
fonnation of intemperate habits bnt it is impossible to deny that 
the doctors, as a Body, have m^e themselves responsible for a 
certain share of the mischief. Theirsins in this twwxi have been 
sms both of omission and commission^ and their reticenca has per- 
haps been more usurious than their prescriptions. They have 
encouraged the use of stimulants, not only by adminiatering tbqm 
somoww too freely in particular caaea, but also hj neglecting to 
challenm or rebuke undue indulgence with sufficient plainness 
oftpee^ when it came under their notice. It is true that patients 
often take upon themselves to interpret the pbysidan^s advice in a 
sense agreeablfi to themselvea, or to father upon him directions 
which he would be the last to give. What has been reoommmded 
for an emergency is adopted aa a regt^ habit, and drops are 
magnifled into drams. At the mine time, althongb the doctors 
do not deserve nil tha blame which is cast upon them, it can 
hardly be said that they have diown that caution and that 
sente of TMponaimlity which are necesaaiy in me- 

aeribittg so foseinatiiig and dangerous a drag as alcohol. The 
Madicm Dedatation, ni ibet, hifo the blot emmtly when it sajs 
that ^alcohol, in whatever tomf s h ou ld be prswbed with as 
rawdk care as ai^ poweribl drag, and that the diieotloos for ita 
Nseshoiddbesoframedasiiottolm ialeips^ an a sanction for 
enceas, or necesMuriW for tbo con tinu ance of ita nee when ihd 
oooaeion is PMt” If the chooas^ Chay nen do immense 

aerriee by ^paling tbe sonefttitioiia tnaggerntion which pee- 
eaila an to the value of alcobol na an artide el dietj by warmag 
their natienfa of tbe insidious and fittal adfhaeas sf tlm aanetiU 
for eflSuuiants if once encouraged 2 ^ fo iwfoon 

of their 

oguiei be filusiou aa to the ebasnetar of fha lifnHm iWmhthed 
m fiha inevitable consequences of a diapattag^idd 


tbe. It bee beau ealoulated that one ounce and a»haif of abao- 
l«te ^ ounoM in the case of mumil nntttal or 

phyrical et^ae, is about foe maximum daily aUowaaco *0 adult 
men, and three-quarten of an ounce (or two glasaaa of oadbara 
ahsfrm for women. Of eourae it cannot be Mpeetad foal paoj^ 
ohould take their wine in measured phials: but it is weU Inet it 
should be understood that it is only within narrow Umtttl dMit 
stimulants can be safolj taken, that frequent small doses, eepeeb 
ally if taken apart from meals, are almost worse than an ocoe* 
rional overdose, and that drinking may be carried to an excessive 
and ruinous point without producing anytUing like absolute in- 
toxication. 


SWISS FEDERAL REFORM. 

W E lately described the opening of that important Session 
of the Swlsa Federal Assembly which has taken in hand 
the great work of a thorough revision of tbe Federal Con- 
stitution. One stage of that work has now been gone through. 
The Natumalrath^ or House of llepresentatives, has debated 
and voted on some of the most iin)K>rtant of the proposed changes, 
and has now gone homo to enjoy ita Christmas holiday and 
to meet again on January 1 5th. We have been a good deal 
amused at the kind and degree of notice wbiph the nrocoedings 01 
the Assembly have thus for met with in the English newspni^ors. 
Wo have nowhere seen any consecutive or intelligible account 
But notices have come here and there at haphaiiard, which we 
suppose may puss as signs of the amount of knowledge which the 
oirainary Englisli render and writer has gained of Swim political 
afiaira. For instance, tbe last and nearly the tirst tologram which 
Appeared in the daily papers announcod that the National Council 
had decided *’ that eaucation should be so-and-so. Wo tried this 
form of words on a thoroughly impartial witnutw, and we found, as 
wo expected, that the idea conveyed was that, when the National 
Council had decided a thing, there was no more to bo wiid about 
it, and that what they had decided became law without more 
ado. The words certainly would not suggest to any one the uotiun 
that a measure — especially a constitutional amendment— which 
has only passed the National Council is a good deal fuither from 
being law than a measure which has only passed the House of 
Commons. No one would guess that tbo vote of the Natioriiil 
Council was, in tbe case of an amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution. only tbe first vote out of four : that the moasuro when it had 
piMsea the National Council could still be either rejected or 
amended by the Council of tbe States (StUmderaO^ or Senate ) ) and 
tlmt, when the two Councils agreed on the form of tbo measure, it 
had still to be submitted to a vote of Yea or Nay at the bands both 
of tbo Cantons and of the nation at large. When an attempt has b(>en 
made, aa was done in at least one cose by tlio PtUl Mali OawUo 
on the question uf PtabliiwmetU or NmMawunff, to give sorneacoouiit 
of the points at issue, the account given bos bimn such as to convey 
a somewhat exaggerated notion of the existing state of affairs. The 
Swiss citixen of one Canton settled in another (>anton is certainly 
treated AS a foreigner in many points of (nmmunat uflairH,* but it is 
by DO means true to say that he is treated as a fc^reigtier in amtoual 
atfoirs, in which ho has exactly tbo saiin^ rights ns a native of tbo 
Canton. Swiss politics are complicated ; they contain so many 
wheels within wneels, the Cantons within tlie Confederation and 
tbe Communes again within the Cantons ; there are so many cross 
iuteresta of Catholics against rrotestaDtn, of tbe WMh Cfantons 
against tbe German ; the whole mode of procedure is so unlike 
anything that we bjo used to among ourselves, that the thread is 
somewhat difficult to follow even for those who have made Hwins 
atfairs a special study, and the piecemeal announcements which 
the newspapers put forth from time to time must be wholly mi- 
intelligibie to the general reader. Now that a break has taken, 
place m tbe proceedings of the Assembly, it seems to be a 
time to give some general account of what has been ulr<*iuffo^r 
Wo have followed tbe debates carefully throughout, 

Ibinking at least, they contain many points of extremjv^ ,,f 
♦What has been done as yet bis Von for one ^ 
L^slature— tbe Naiianalrat fi. or CW 
directlT repremU the Swim, people ae « njjJ.titution and the 
throuffli Uw first chapter ol the I' varioua quarter., 
amenomentson it wbicb have been prpi^?..,^ 0 ih 

TO. flirt chapter of the 
AUgtmtma BeBtivimungm^ or 


not in the strictest sense con- 
ederai Government iti»elf, its 
brandies, are dealt with in the 


mattors which for tbe most part 
stftuticmal. tbe form of tl^" 

Nothinar therefore has been said 


I S STsStitSirof the omj, the retatlooa of 

lights of dtaens eottJed iu t cvmMu/ur uh.ti* 
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eentuiki lo^ivwsdeci^aiMQitOiitl^ Ai 

amooii 4 )i«tAerlKiMtunii tothe nttitekf and mmta 
and ia dfitatl, tlia taeliea of tlds **4jeaV it whiA km 

mitM the nohleiiiiNn and gvaateet intelleete in the C%UTeli« etid 
whioh he coneidafe move perilous to h«r mteieeu than nU the 
hevetkal eeete. He ineieta that all the adtooatee of INiphl inftdU- 
bility are wqAmg directly or indirectly on foiml authoriliee, 
that there are no ttaoes of &e doctrine in the Hmt &?• eenttiriea or 
in any |yeat theologian of any age, except fhoee who have been 
deceived hy what we now Imow io he forgeriee,|Mid that it la 
\ therefore evidently Mie/’ l&eie ia not indovd " any question, 
^theokgieaL philoAophical, biatorieal, ttf other, wlUoh mus been ao 
diflfpra^ by iahwhood, bad faith, and for^rr. It is a ftieAm 
utUrfy by frmid** Nay, more) thia school irf lying ia 
none other than the obstacle foreaeon by Christ, theee«pw<<» of Ml 
which will attempt, but in Tain, to prevail egathat the Church/* 
and which are the veal cause of her at pi^nt scarcely nilinff a 
twentieth purt of the homan race." In bia third Letter Father 
Gratrv vindicalea hie argument against the feeble rejoinder of 
Ibechampe, and shows ftom tho solemn Hull of Paul IV., 
** Cum AT oJfMof signed in Consktory by all tlie 

Caxdinalflv ana addresm to the whole Church, and even to tho 
whole human race,’* that, according to his own iufaliible decree, 

the Popo ia the master of all kinj^oms, the crime of heresy do« 
serves capital punishment, and facto deprives oil princes of 
their dominions, ami all men of their rights and property, and that 
every domain, property, or kingdmu belonging to those con- 
victed of heresy lapses of right to tho iirsi occupant.** And ho 
indignantly asks whether m^-a possowid of rt’Ason and moral sense 
Ate prepare^] to tnunplo under biot truth, justice, and tho Gospel 
of Chnat, and to deposi' Ood Iliinstdf by accepting such monstrous 
tonota. This is pretty strtmg ; but the fourth ftnd concluding T.^tlcr, 
in reply to those infAllibilit^t paitUuns who had written against 
him, is the most remarkable of tho scries. In it he demonstrates, 
ngniust the dishonoHl blundering of Bom Giieraiigt r, the systematic 
fiilsiQoation of llio Homan Hrevmry in the intcroitseif infallibilisin, 
And applies to it the well-known pa-^sacre in tho Ho<»k of Job, 
“ Nmoquitl indiy^t Ihus mmdocio vttiro?' Tho timU aim, he says, 
of the sect '* represented by l)«>m Itu^rangcr, is ** to nboli.sh tne 
Councils and to suppress tnc cpi«cojmtc.'* And be ends with 
A vigorous protest against the iiifAlliuili^t decree then on tbn 
ovo of being forced tliraugh tho Vnlican Synod. ** ^Vhy treat the 
peaceful and humble assembly of the faithful ^as it never vet has 
neon Ireatcil ’ (to quote Father Newmanh >vhy tread underfoot the 
contictioue of so vast a number h . . . ^Vhv insult, despise, outrH||fo, 
crush hundreds of doctoi^ and bislu'ps, f nousanUs of tho faithful, 
enlightened, intelligent, zealous, well informed, whose lifo you 
tremble, whoae conscience you grieve ? ” lie adds that what is not 
clearly contained in iScripturo ' und tradition cannot be defined as a 
dogma, Aud thnt ihut certainly is not contained in Scripturo and 
tradition of which so many doctiirs and bishops in all Ages declare 
the contrary to be found there. Such were the senriuienta of 
Father Gratry, publicly and dolib<*rately rcp<‘ated in four auc- 
cossivo punphleU, the last of which oufy appeared a month or 
two before the Vatican decree of July i8, 1870. 

And ^ow let os turn to hi* letter ju^t publkhwl in tho 
DibaU to tho newly-appoinled Andibiahop of Fnriji, tlm Ullra- 
rooutono succesaor of the imirdcrcd and heroic Durboy, who was 
the chief opponent of the infallibilist dogma at Kouio, and who has 
left a record of bis latest n^ntiiueniA on the subject in Ihu little 
pamphlet Lu Dvmihe Ht*ure du Concilc, issued just .before the 
dose. 

MoAtrenx (t'auH), Nov. 25, \%p, 

M<msijg&c«r,--'lf I had not bwn vifTj' ill ami iac4pohle of writing a ictirr 
1 should before this have addressed U> yon tny respecthil trdconie. I 
wish at least to-day 'to ny to 3*ou, Monseigneor, wbst it appears to me 
perhaps dees not renuire to be nihl— that, like all my bnpthnm io the priest- 
hoo<i, 1 accept the decrees of the Cmmcil of the Vatkan., Anytldfig whieh 
1 may bofoVs that fki'lmioo have wrtiUu upon that subject which U contrary 
to those decrees I effaus. 

Be pleased, Monseignftir, to svnti me your hkning. • 

A. GojiTirr. 


The AroiibMmp, m was to be expected, at once replied with the 



Itsbed in doffence of the Chunth^ But another and vexy different 
reply was soon to follow which disposes summanlr of at least ono 
statement in Father Gsatvy *• lentiirkidile epistle. That a writer who 
had been onlv a ychr Wma so aneigetio in denonndngtlte atioeity 
^ piotts frauds, diontd cottnmt himself in idew of the events of tbe 
last fewmonUi«,to the aMenkm that all his brethren in the priest- 
ho^ agree in occoptiaff the VaticMideovses, Isfuflioiently startlmg. 
And eoeof the most iBnstnone of hie ^heethrea,” not onlr hi the 
priesihoed, but in the Emeh wrieeAeod, who ie alsD an mkinuite 
has taken cam llMrt it sMlneepavsiine^ Writing 

from Munich en the ajsdof llecemhar aery mt Fathesf^ 

Gratry, tbePte HyaS^lw mmaedh, with a da&ata fentjeneai 

and eomtasy whioh add fr^esb dn^tohMaaitb^ guge the 

nmral and inipUscUtal value of lUi hiiaf and whoksaU lacanta- , 

tlMiL^Wskfliidly whan ooming from a M 

w^Mwetfit ha had received oidamfimi Gnt^Ha wafite m 
L did. and WM prepared to suffer, if oacemsj, taut ttw tmlh^a 


adha Adher Oiatiy had not eimpiy sssertad, bad fannid bjr n 
** dUmanatmOon as logical os it was eloquent,** that 4hn whole 
auaWioii of Panel hifWllbility was “ gaugrensd by laid had 
sodlgiiaBtly aBhad whether God needed such foltahoodi imMw 
"he wtritea in an easy, affbaad style wbkh Ixith aomdlii wnd 
aaddans,** to aay that he eimply ** aHaces what ho wiata hAi% 
Wa do not wonder at Fotlm llyaointbe sonxmfallr askiw if 
" tho truth and hnmAii aouls are Imreofrer to be treated tauia 
manner in the Church of Christ '? Before be cwu hope to eflhot 
anything by bis recantation, Gratry muBt refnte lyt well as letiaob 
hie former arguments, and exidmn why — If such bo indeed tho 
foci — be has ceosod io regard the Vatican Council ns ** im oseombly 
without authority, becAuso it was without liberty,'* and what UsU 
he would now suggont to lU^orirotnete a sham *!Syiiod from a real 
one. Father By aiuntho oojit inues : — 

K .^*eu admit tho two pretcndMl O.ogmsa of th« penontl and mparsu intiil- 
libllitv of the* l*t>po canvtotu Jiirirfitt, amt of his uniwrsal apiaropit 

1)0 not attempt to f:ivc thesm an iiitorprotAtion wkioh U opptweil 
to tho eviiktil and natural moanin;; of tUo clsrrvs^, the only one, inoroover, 
which ia acoepted anil impoaisi hy the Koinau siubority, but iiho%v to tia huiv 
that meaniDf; ngrotvs the farlt of bintorv which yon have so losntediv 
istahhahril uiut liistniwil. '1'lu‘n, my dear blather, hiit oii(v then, vou will 
havft vour cuiidiul iit haiiiumy xvllh your aa tho 

Archbi)>lio|) of f\iris has uiitten (<• you, and yoii Mill have acquirotl “now 
aifthuf itv to iloloin! tlu* »■ iii 0 of whii h Is «t jirt Mtut no mully com- 

lu'onuMili. Tor my own part, M’hnt 1 (tivad (tie ino< for It la (ho oiit- 
^}>okon and loyal of (he fiiiv>‘t«.irioh of lovcloltou; it ia (lie 

uuconm'ioutt gccpiicisni of those who place a fahw authority and a fulw unity 
above the trulli. 'fhe thnt ot'A'-olidaliM llio auiMvd mtlficM hy tho veiy 
aasanltA which it makes upon It r xicinahy ; hut the otluM' miuea M>erotl.v 
within it, dibturhing the louiitlatioii u}*i>n M'hhh It. iv:tta~»in<;\'rity uf iaiiU 
and integrity of couisih nee. 

These Iiuit cemmt nts of Father Ilyncintho w 4 U not untiatumlly 
recall lu moniory anell)er ] twaape truiii a distiugiilfslicd llomaii 
Catholic writer, which may indeed have su^rgeatcil thorn : — 

Truly Much n arhoo) of lova W4iuld enuso tiu' weak tu lo^^ tlitfir faith. It 
makea one ^iddy to io<* Am ti nmMsrH of error built up on tho (tuimhiiioii of 
ancitmt int)l('‘^:urcp. and their totiM'rimnecs imuntanM'd os if tli« iui(Mi*>(iiio 

had not hten unrnaskod isitiat t into lor men of honour, of 

Hiiimily, and ul lojili to looK this tHandid In the lau'’, and droo A’oni llni 
t4tn|iletiit loii^.'( r oi/l» the mIIci*, but th'* robbi»r:4 andi'OliutMof'h.ivr min, itJH^ 
giriUK 01 moral ? ’l licy luo nii ie ^.ndly (iiati the loi>*,»*r who, in Fmioa nt 
(hia tinfe, bt in Imiulrd U) ju -tiiv Kn hivviuir forced and (rafliekrd 
in fahct .micntilic docnirn ntx. .... It ia because I iinderalaiid, moi 0 
dearly now than vver, wiiv onr admiiaMe tnolhvr, tUft Holy Cliuivh of (iotl, 
the moUuT of liumarut V, mIio^o a) irit is uoildn),:; oImo than tho unity of a>i 
Uie juat m1»o have ever liv»d. nl tho dny ar.ti'«'cl\ rnlen n tW(jintiflh))ari oftl.n 
human race. Tho icioon ol ll»c 'low thia ; it in tho ocertt and 

intcrnul iui^ whuh flop, rur maix li. it is the achool of error which 1 do 
•ounrr, and wJdi Ji Im nonoo:hrr 1 1)411 i!u»w 0 / Ar/f which will vninly 
flirivo to pri’Vftil against tbi llhurJ). 

It would Ik 3 ditlicuU to deunuiict' \\ifh aImr|>or or more ooarching 
rebulo; tbe " ui)ConH..‘iona .spopth i 'm ’ of uloeli J''olJi<«riiviicintho 
couiphdii.«. Bill the rebulic cotma froui tlie second of Father 
Gralry’s Letters t(^ thcAK'Iihiahop of .Malinea. 

How nrc wc lo iiccoiyit i(»r tins airuuge end sudden ronversioii ? 
Certuiiily imy ix^uder who comparer tho of iH70And of 

1871 will bo fcnjpted to CKclaini AWoo /orf onqiuiOt tw wquir 
sihi. No doubt Father (Jintvy may plead, aa it is reported that he 
dries phvul, thnt ho lins but f'uiowcd A muiUludu to do eiiij 
for, of nil the biK*io|)S who voted ut IJotno in the miuority, Htroas- 
mayor in now tl:o solitary Abdicl. But thmi it Iiim not generally 
been tho wny w ith li'^hops tu hold out ugaiimt despotic wron;!. 

A student of Churcli liistory lui^bt at lenbt huvo been expected 
to romeuiU'r llic ignoniiuiouH collapse uflhe Catholic epiis rjpain 
after the Council of Nice, when bt. Jerome complaiiiA thst thy 
whole world gxo.ui-d to hnd itaelf Ariaii ; and i 1 h‘ Court of Homo 
is to tho cpiiu’opnto of tlio iiineteonth century pretty much what 
the Court of (.'oaslanlinoplu was to their predecc'Sfors of Dk? 
foartb. They hare given hostages to fortune, urid hnd it morn , 
Conveiuant to save their poaitioii than their conscience. It liig^ 
been all aluug prrdicled that this would lie the 
and tho opportune removal of tho one man aromig th^ 
combined the wi&doni of a aiateniiuin witJi the ccjgj^' 
if martyr loft them fine to follow the in'^tincts 
fear. Hut that l-’alhcr CJndrv, vrho hnd a i‘optt'<^M'/trd cry of 
learning as well na lor conpiBUuicv, should join iii^^ greater tiu» 

** i^mc qid had noiL(K;iuiiuiciprued. VkA under aim***' 

whefln bo once prafwswl tfj vcnura'.o, To purchH « 

drcumstonccs by the cruel kiiidncf*^ of hb^nU#. ort^ned 

a uict old ago" by framiog hU lips yi’Ue j^ravo » , 
idbboleth, be replied wkbout heMtatfmHfh a lie in 
before mo, ami 1 will not deisrend in|/bat 
For bis own credit it might bo wi^^aiJod in tho 
of tbe " ifcolr ik mnmwac ’* wbiplf its triumph. 
bad4(xdlnsd, like I)oliingcr,j 
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mind, they could point in illustmtlon of the reiulU of the exist* 
inir regime to such notorious facts as the hundreds of suspended 
pnests now working at Paris as compositots, waiters, or cabmen. 
And it is well known that, with a few exceptions, the French 
priesthood have loDff lost their bold over the eaucaied classes and 
tin* male sex genenulT* Only a month or two ago the Minister of 
W orship expressed ms amazement at a request being made for 
rliii plains in the navy, soeing that no women were employed on 
board ship, When a man like Father (Iratry surrenders at dis* 
cretion the first moment he linds an Ultramontane authority over 
his head, we can hardly wonder that the rank and file of his 
brethren in the priestuood '* follow their rulers like a flock of 
sheep, as the Cardinal Archbishop of iiouen publicly boasted not 
long ago. Wo may infer from what is done in the green tree what 
is nkmy to be done in the dry. Meanwhile, if we can hardly 
venture to hope with the Archbishop of Paris that Father Gratry 
will ^ continue to defend the cause of religion with his wonted 
ability,*’ we may at least be permitted to trust that ho will have 
sutriciont self-respect to abstain for the future from promoting 
what he has himself declared to bo a scandal to ** men of honour, 
men of sincerity, and men of faith.** ^ 


BAHIS AM) THE l.ESSONS OF ADVEUSITY. 


rpIIIS time last year Paris and Franco were passing through 
J- the furnace of affliction. The teachings of adversity had been 
bitt(‘r, but at least we were assured that the lessons had not been 
lost. A great price had been paid for tliyi wisdom that conies of 
experience, but at any rate tiio experience and its fruits were 
gained once for all. The prido oi the great nation hud been 
humbled by a miraculous combination of circumstances, and it 
was expiating its errors by merited sunbriiig. Clothed in sack- 
cloth, charmed witli her novel ideas, Paris pleaded extenuating 
circumstances for her follies. In the fatal facility of her happy 
nature she had yielded to the arts of the enchanter who nad 
made life too pleasaut for her. It had been the policy of the 
ravisher who had espoused her in Sabine nuptials, to turn her 
head and corrupt her heart by bediiiening her person and nuti- 
oipating her lightest caprices. Thu Government liod given 
rarfa llanvhe to t^ie Prefect of tlu' Seine, who acted ns Ma}or 
of her household, and until very lately there hod never been a 
clifilculty about tlio bills. Adniiiers from all the continents came 
to ruin themselves for her, and lavished their riches in her lap. 
Society and the hourgeome grew dazzled in the blaze of the 
Boulevards, i he ball-rooms, and the baccarat tables. No wonder 1$ 
the Champs l^Jlys^es and tho Kuo Ureda forgot Kellcville and the 
Eastern biuibourgs. Of a sudden their illusions vanished in 
nightmares. It came out that Keds and roughs were forcing 
the strong hatid of the autocrat ; that society and its saviour 
had never been in more mortal peril. Tho corruption of the lower 
Empire again landed tho Teuton hordes at tho gates of tho capital 
of civilization. The moral fibre had beihi fatally relaxed; no- 
i thing was left of the old ^lan that hod carried the French soldier 
to Jena and Austerlitz. Unnumbered woes had been brought 
oil* Franco, but fortunately the mischief was not irreparable. 
PariH, ever in extremes, as became lior place set the country an 
example of humility and heroism. Confessing her faults, she de- 
nounced her seducer. Borrowing a congenial precedent from the 
impo»iiig Hebrew ceremonial, sue charged all her sins on the 
dynasty of her choice, and cost it out into the wilderness. Thence- 
forwaril she hud broken with her past, and made a fresh pact with 
the future. Like a lorette turned devotee, and alive to the excite- 
ment of coiitnvHl, she rather gloried in the mad dissipation she had 
roponled of. There was doubtless much ephoincrul sincerity in the 
earnostnesH w ith which she threw herself into her part. Paris is 
too emotional not to b<; gcnuiuelv ininrcssionablo. and rincerity 
Ways has its inllueiice, oven if it be bom of self-delusion, 
m Pfuis recanted and confessed, although she vowed and 
ui Hit miifOi. \vi>rft nlniiMi half Inclined to believe her. 


The ^ much, we were almost 
. uintftical nature of tho Eiiglis 
ffonerositv to the mlh 


lish |>cople is so antithetical tp ] 
generosity to the fallen inclined ii.8 to on excess of 
me the be’li^“? impulsive neighbours. We were disposed to 
the aslift® believe that a regenerated France was to rise 
^whou nauoL*^^' Empire. Yt*t we might have remembered 
by ttwhooUiig il'"® l)«‘»«ed their early youth they seldom profit 
ascendal''®*^ty. A tone oi thought has established 
men may y votemte habits have become engrained ; 
the n^^^^avitates b6 thomlielves to extraordinary etfort, but 
lioibing T'* - ' ’ 


dsiting'® 


French lipto the deep- worn grooves. We say 
mity,orofvitionali6ta who renounce patriotism 
dfy auperslDpa^nmnista who denounce property 
in a pvith religion. We spedf of ail 
^ ate moralityJ point of view, whatever it 
^rfonned UNwe ask how have the re- 
the bdeagim that were forced from 
lie vf wgMm^ermana P What have 
' "finilcliXirder and fire-raising 
j and Cooili it happens, we have 
w ^eNew Y^ve i’aris is put to 
the eyes of hae to return a 
nmeat came# to Europe are 


Paris has sat its baart on tha tmnafar. irreraj^valy of political 
creed. In the opinion of many thon^tfal Frenchman, Fhria is 
asked to decide upon its own fists, and yet Conservative Paris aaems 
to give no thought to the matter. Never had French Conserva- 
tism, taking the word b its broadest sense, its path of duty mode 
plaber or easier. Armed order has set ifo heel on the revolution, 
and the insurrectionaiy pytiaans who would otherwise have been 
agitatmg at home are awaiting by thousands their tardy trial. It 
was but the other day that wneefi were being arrested wholesale ; 
so revolutionists have to do their electioneering b the shadow of 
tho terror of tire bw, and b a city proclaimed in a state of riege 
by their enemies. Yet the timid baUrgtome is bclined to leave 
the course clear to the nommee of the party who but yesterday 
set Paris b flames, to tho poet who has prostituted his genius to 
apologize for th^ worst excesses of the Commune. Wlme Rome 
burn^ its Emperor fiddled. Paris has a plab dufy to perfbrm in 
the supreme interests of its own honour and safety, and the 
I’arisians s*omtMvnf. We would not be hard on a people for 
acting after their nature. We never believed that a grand national 
regeneration was to bo operated by miracle. We know that with 
a volatile nation there must be a light-hearted reaction from 
the depths of depres^on, and that the journey back to better 
things must be all uphill, and 'very pabful at the best But, 
making the most generous allowances, it is impossible not to 
feel gnevously disappobted. The Rods are raisi^ thehr heads 
again. The Germans still occupy the provinces of franoe, and the 
German Chancellor has just stung the national pride to the quick. 
The country has to brace itself to bear a burden of taxation which 
only industry and frugality can render tolerable, and nothbg what- 
ever is settled as to the Government of the future. Yet long 
before France has left the school of adversity, she has cast all 
its lessons behind her, and her latter state is worse than the 
former by wasted opportunities and hundreds of millions of debt. 

Paris 18 still the Paris of the Empire. Impoverished as she is, 
she still finds the menus for dissipation and frivolity. She has dis- 
carded decency, pud seems bent on proving to Europe that the re- 
; ilncment and good taste on which she prided herself were only tinsel 
on the surface. She is holding her orgies in what should be the 
house of mourning. She has pitched the booths of her Vanity Fair 
on pavements scarcely cleansed from the blood of her citizens. The 
Atalls ore set as thickly along the Boulevards as ever they were, 
aud the trade in Hrenae» goes forward more briskly than before. 
It appears os if the chosen seat of genteel comedy had lost all 
sense of the ludicrous. Does Paris believe life to be a vaudeviiie, 
and crushing national calamities things to bo trifled with or jested 
over P It is hard to see where even the most ingenious and light- 
hearted and vainglorioua of peoples can find matter of mutual con- 
gratulation in the events of the post year, or the prespects of the 
coming one. Fancy an English or German family munching bon- 
bons and exchanging jests on the day after a funeral, aud while 
there is an execution in the house. A moralist might find some- 
thing suggestive of the hollowness of things in France b those 
gaudy and costly cases which contain a franG*s worth of un- 
wholesome sweets. Still we can conceive that something might 
be said by a Parisian for keepbg up tho friendly fa^on of 
etrgnneB, Abused as it has been, it is tho French counter- 
part of tlio German ChristmKh-tree, and originated dgubtiess 
in kindly family feeling. There might be a false air of 
chivalrous spirit in struggling to be cheerful in memory of past 
happiness, in pinching upon straitened moans in order to bo 
generous. No such defence can be set up for the public amuse- 
ments of the season. The masked balls at the Opera House are b 
full swing. Most people know what these are, by hearsay, if not 
by personal observation. The masked ball means the loosest of 
loose Paris celebrating its satumalia, b a disguise that bvites 
decency to join while givmg bdecency its wildest license ; b- 
decency of thought, speech, and all but act, we should say, for 
experience has taught the necessity of detailbg a powerful force of 
police to quell any demonstrative obscenity. It means dancing 
oeguming at midnight after long dinners ; suppers in the cabbets 
offne Maison Dor^e and the Cafd Anglais ; women in ** costume,*' 
with 08 little character as clothes, shMbg off through the neutral 
classes of shopgirls, actresses, datuetues, ^ dame$ de to 

ladies of society onsconcod snugly in their masks and domboes. 
These masks and dominoee give absolute immum'ty from the 
whispers of tho ^rid, even were the world more bclined to 
censure than it is. The fair wearers may rub their duped 
shoulders with the naked ones of the most brazen-tongued ofihe 
lost sisterhood, and listen freely to shameless talk. It is easy 
to conceive the facility which theae balls give for assbuodtions 
b a city where married women are frequently aa mu^ their 
own mistresses as fascinating young girls b bnsbesx One 
might fancy that the censoiuiip which busies itself with the 
politics of the drama might profitably turn its atUntion to the 
morals these forcing-houses for female innocence. The masked 
ball exhibts the dignity of fVenebmen in quite as atrikbg e Hgh^ 
ift the delicity of ^nchwomen. The grand nation that wtaonea 
the walls of Veisailles with, its vietorieik reared the Arch cf 
Triumph, and cast the oolumn of theFlace VeiMttoiL bee bet been 
capitulating by hundreds of thoosends, their arme m tiiw hands. 
Heretheyare, fresh from the Oaudbe Foika,capjBr^»i*riridiig.an^ 
grimaebg as clowns, Pierroti^ and moi^Beyw. Not that Ihep have 
xotgotten the war. ^On the oontrtty, Ibeb 
the fitness of things, they have mm ties tsldiig of each other 
uiisoner and the spm the vim m etandbg Jms of fh^ 

Nor are the ladies aln^thsg theiMd; if thqy vrear 
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bat if his spiritual power loM in one directioo. it gntna at Ici^ 
eoually in another. Mr. Sjnugeon’a sneen aWt the Vir|rin 
Mary’s milk please himself end the narrow-minded people wtio 
delhrbt U) hear him taik. Bat the mind which dwells most on the magic, and as 

^ t it « » 1 « mt.m A .a .1 A_ ■“ * M ^ V « 


asrigned to Loioi, has a aererify bettor accordant wiA other 
inesters. Yet, though beset wltt these historic donbla 
we should be sorry to auireiider faith in, or lore ihr« _ that 


groas and fraudulent absoiditSca of the Ito mish Church ought to 
he most slronglv imptremed with amasement at the width and 
depth of its mauenoa over mankind. Wo think that Mr. Spur- 
geon is a waodexfttl man, but the Pope is an institution, ana in- 


it'were mesmerio, '^Ponrait of a 
Man*’ (ai5), hero ascribed to Leonardo. But when 
B Bern 


TooBg 


comparably more wondoff ul. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

I. 

rriniS, the third year given by tho Aesdemj to historic schools, 
ioaroely as yet indiciitea exhausted resources. That fewer rooms 
are occupied this seniK>n than last, and that 1 50 fewer pictures are 
GoUeetod, may be accounted an act (jf raorcy. Five galleries, com- 
prising 21 \ works which range over a period of hve centurioa, 
will certaamy be found to yield amply sufTiciont materials either 
for a casual visit or for sustained study. Still some exception may 
bo taken to tlio selection mode. Tiierc would seem, for example, 
to be little reason wliy the least successful of ItoynoldH’s worlts, 
the portraits of (ieorgo III. and Queen Charlotte, exhibited hero 
as recently as 1870, should npuiu be hung as signboards in tho 
TOStibiilo. 'Other properties of tho Academy, thirteen in number, 
include some diploma works rcdt'eined by genius, such as 
Hilton’s Oanymedo ” (36) ; but several, like ** Jatd and 
Sisera ” (m), by Northcote, might with advantage Imvo re- 
mained in the collars. Tho Acmlemy, perhaps wisely in regard 
to its reputation, lins never yet ventured to exhibit its collec- 
tion of diploma pictures as a whole. This year, however, 
living Academicians romo fr>rward in the new character of col- 
lectors; as many ns eight memb<'rs of the body npp<'ar in the list 
of contributors, nud lliougli tlio works sent are with some few 
exceptions liitle reniarkahle, yet wo think it tells well fur our 
Contemporary school when letidlng painters anbctionatoly gather 
in their homes some niemoriul of deceased brethren, or sumo 
cherished heritage from olden times. Still, we think, there are 
signs of an ofl'ort to win through the Fxhibitiou a rcnulntion fur 
unaccredited works. We may mention that tho total number of 
contributors is 77, and the t<*)tal number of artists represented 
117. Among contributors of the largest number of works are 
Her Majesty, tbo Duke of ilucclcuch, Mr. Thomas Haring, 
and Sir Uichard Wallace; and among tho paiuters most fully 
represfuited are Vandyke anvl Iteynmds. The dlstinguihUing 
characteristics of tho present collection may be said to be — first, 
the prominonco given to tho English school ; and, secondly, tho 
presence, oiler long sf^clusion, of (ho Hertford pictures. ’I’he notion 
nos recently had to thank Sir liichord Wallace for tho dona- 
tion of a masterwork of Terburg, and now tho Academy 
is indobtod to tbo same muniticent benofactor for the loan of tho 
^‘llainbow l^uidscupe,” by Jlubens, “ Nolly O’Brion,” by Jleynolds, 
and other scarcely less famous works which, when last soon 
fourteen years ago among tho Manchester Art Treasures, excited 
a popular furore. Wo cannot conclude those preliminary remarks 
without onc^ more complaining of tho uncritical character of the 
Catalogue. It may bo gratefully acknowledged that never before 
has been given nt so low a price such good paper, clear type, and 
haiideome margins; but wticii historic or other information is 
souglit, nothing more rocondito’can bo found than **fjiui(io JienL 
called (luidoj' When wo rt'call tho Catalogues of oven pro\incial 
Exhibitions, such os those of Manchester and Leeds, thi' sixpenny- 
worth now oeforo us would seem little to the credit of tho Koyal 
and chartered body to whom the art education of the nation is in 
some measure delegated. 

Tho Italian masters are of less value than in previous veaw. 
Still, of the Horontiuo sc1uk) 1 are Filippino Lippi nud Sandix) Botti- 
celli ; of tho Milanese, Leonardo and Lumi ; of the Komon, 
Bail'iiolle; of tho Bolognese, Cuido and Annibale Carocci; and of 
the Venice school, usually strong in English collections, lltian, 
Biombo. Veronese, Tintoret, Falma Veccnio, and l^aris Bordoue^ 
One of tno choicest of Italian nicturi'S, as may bo naturally imagined, 
is •* The Viigin and Infant Christ” (95), by llailaolle, contriEuted 
by the Dukoof Aumalo. ThemnHter's manner, in its transition from 
the spiritualism of the Uinbiinn and Florentine scliools to jthe 
itronuer and higher development of the Koman, period, is almost too 
well Kiiowm to need description. This small composition, ono of 
tbo very many Modoimos and Holy Families painted by Raffaelio 
—not It'se tlifui fifty in number — is tender, delicate, and lovely hi 
the extreme. The infant in ito play on the mother’s knee bos a 

S toitiveneas with a symmetry of lino which recalls the Colonna 
ctnxe now in Berlin. The work, given in outline by Kugler, 
was in the Orleans Oallerv ; fortunately tbo gem has been once 
inoxe acquired for the Orleans family. The picture probably 
riatoe between 1 506 and 1 508, and is therefore, as the types ana 
^colours indicate, prior to the Gavngb Haffaelle in the National 
OaUary. Just bemre thia Orleans Madonna was painted, 
I.4)onardo da Vinci are supposed to have met in 
Itofeiice; doubttosa they^ talked often together of art ; they found 
in oomnion iwi, judging from the aequel, they must have 
wanreed to difTer. llie pictuifs here ascribed to Lioonardo are, aa 
iiooal, open to doubt Uertainly *^The Virgin and Child** (1 17L 
•oootding tothe present tendenqr nni temper of critidanii would 
be tjranshmed vtAn lieonardo to Luini; whereas the capital 
^ondto^tionoonaporitiaoi A Madonna and Child (1 1 3)1 thoiqh 


call the' BSftrailio in the National GkUenr, and still mote the 
! Creator Mundi ” by the same artist at Leig^ Govt, we seam to 
have the secret of this myateiy-shadowed, ive-merchig portrait 
The earnest steadfast outlook of this toce, wiUl Hs iavnun deprii 
of consciousness, mokes an imprenion not to be oMitaratod. The 
head once seen haunts the memory. In the presenoe d^this worit 
we cannot but feA the grandev of which portnuture is cobble. 
Id execution the picture clearly belongs to the adiool od Loin* 
bordy; the manner became infeetioi^ and, paaung onrv Otm 
Alps, entered the studio of Durer in Nuxainbgrg. And yst 
sometimes wo ar^tempted to think that thegaoginnhicdlstrilmQOB 
of styles was just the revone; that Squarcione, Manteflia, Leon* 
ardo with tho Vivarini in Venice, owed much of their pictorial 
manner, ns did assuredly the I^iomoard architects, to the so^Ganed 
Cloths of Germany. Gallery No. V. contains pictures from Lom* 
bardy, Germany, and the Low Oountries, wliich suggest interest- 
ing speculation as to the origin and consanguinity ox ovly schools. 
There are noteworthy figures ” (242) in monoohrome by 
Mantegna, a master of whom ws always desire to see and to 


know something more. Tho painter tended to monoohrmne when 
not to repellent colour, as clnsdcisto habitually do; and here 
again the drapery is cast in the symmetric lines pertaining to 
classic art, the bearing is staiuosque, and so the work beccnies 
removed from common life, while oven as to execution the surikoa 
suggests n fine keen chisel rather than a broad sweepiiv brash. 



nrly painters 

urually imagined ; it might be shown that Fra Angelico and other 
uUru-sipiritiialistfl vrore in intimato relation, as regards harmony of 
line and symmetric' proportion, with (xreek and Boinan sculpture. 
In this ma.sterly piece of manipulation even the materials us^ va 
all but identical with the ancient tempera, and wbeu^wo here ob- 
serve the exquisite play of light pigment over a warm underground, 
wo might oluiost call in question tho advantage gained by the 
introduction of oils into Italy. It may be observ^ bow mucu ov 
JOnglish artists in the present day are going back to tho old pro- 
cesses; tho guiding pnnciplo of course should be to adapt the 
process to too exigencies of tho subject iu hand. People curious 
m these mutters will do well to puss in these Galleries from pio- 
turo to picture in order to compare tempera with oils, panels with 
. auivos, to SCO tho eUect of vamish iu tho way of dvkneM or 
lustre, and generally to judge of how time, the destroyer, has dealt 
with the artist’s creation. A perfect medium, which is and 
always has been a first desideratum, would transmit with gem- 
like transparency the pointer’s thought, so that for all time the 
pigment should remain, like tho original conception, of the quality 
of pure crystal. 

A collection of all schools such as the present usually suggesto the 
conclusion that tbo Dutch are most correct iu what has been called 
tho grammar of art, that the Fleminn and Old Gennans (as wit- 
ness here works by Van Eyck and Mabuso) are tho most perfect 
as to the managi>mMit of piraeitta, and that the Italians, kaving 
thoughts to express and an ideal to attain wliich soar beyond the 
reach of paints and panels, occasionally break down in the mere 
materialism of their art. Tho obvious exceptions to this broad gena- 
ralisation may now be passed by os but exceptions which prove the 
rule. Wo have not space further to enlarge on this matter, and 
yet it is dilHcult to rei^t the temptation of a work so sttggmve of 
speculation ns ** Tho Adoration of the Vir^n ” (2 1 7), b^ilipj^oo 
lAppi. Tho Italian painters were impelled by an imaginsilon 
which avowedly did violence to historic fact, 'and aocmrdinsrl^ 
hero the manner of Bethlehem might almost be mistaken for m 
ruins of Baidbek. Wo presume that Rio, Montalembarty and 
other critics of that school, broadly classifying artists into the 
j^lie^ op the right baud and the goats on the le^ would 
ciisaUow to either of the Lippi a place among the former. 
And, looking to the adjuncts of thia Nadvity, to the ostenta- 
tious but mappropriate display of classic ai^tecture^ it ie 
evident tlmt at the end of the fifteenth century the rampant 
Ronaissance bad already set in. Filippino Lippi, who execS^ 
frescoes in the Branoacci Chi^, strongly imbued with 
genius, was, as may bo iuiiged from the example before ns. n man 
of fire and passion. What impetuosity he toiows min hja eom- 
poniion, bow the figures crowd onward and around in tumultnoBi 
retinue, so that the Madonna whom they come to adore wiygnf to 
be actually endangered 1 The nictora as a whole would appear to 
pretend to httle more religions ueliiig than a CfaristoiasfamfnipBe, 
and yet as a piece of deemtive wimthe colour mdiea dsisp 

monies^ the light is something more soleam than that of 4 

day, and so, MS gimemlly happens when we use in tbi 
of the oU masters, the mind is Hftod out of "the 
oxoinaiy ^ This jTOtare is decided^ enperior to 
same euiyect in the NatioDal Oalkiy, and tbeieloie w 
it the anecdote from Vasari whid^ Mr. Womnon • 

The story is as follows 

FQipphio having pdalcd a 
Ftoro M PugHen, he snstaled It 
aoethwdtiamcxoRiisdevrish to 
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In the mock heroic style this jkgmfB would be hard to beat The 
distinction between the pathetie ana the ludicrous has seldom been 
snore finely drawn. But eome acqu^ntance with tramc and e]^ 
poetiy is required toeee the point of it and it would be almost 
thrown away anon an arerage audience at a modem theatre. We 
will only add that King Arthur and Queen Dollalollai and die 
lords and ladies of their Court, are all brought to life again by the 
wand of the enchanter Merlin, who at the same time compels the 
red cow to disgorge T(»m llminb. 

We have made t)u‘so quotations from the acting edition ” of 
Fielding’s Tom Thumbs as altered by O’Hara. The alterations 
ware probably suppoMKl to have adapted the work for representa- 
tion at the time when they were made, but it could not be rdpre- 
sented now without such oxciaions as would seriously reduce its 
body and destroy its apirit. It consists only of one act, and even 
in this short conipasa we could find many passages besides those 
quoted which are models of witty and vigorous composition. 
The piece oifera the strongest possible contrast to those re- 
cent nurlesques in which sumptuous accessories are supposed to 
diagiiise the eMseiitial poverty of the work. It would be 
absurd, however, to demand Fielding’s genius in the ordinary 
playwright, and we would rather point to a modem author who 
nns shown himself capable of work of higher ouality than that 
which his contemporaries produce in unbounded quantity. The 
Gaiety Theatre has this winter justified its name by proifiiclng a 
burlesque at which young and old, careless and critical, may 
laugh together. VVe are not sure that Mr. Gilbert may not have 
written as well before, btii he has not, wo think, been equally 
fortunate in finding interpreters of his words. The idea of 
Tkeapin: or^ the (in<h (trown 0/</, is that the deities of Glympiis, 
becoming with adviincing yeiirn weary of their work, take twelve 
months’ holiday, and appoint as deputies in their absence 
Thespis and other meinbers of a theatrical company who have 
como up Olympus for n picnic. Here is an excellent basis laid 
for every kind of ilrollery, but it is only available on the suppo- 
sition that the audience has some slight knowledge of classical 
mythology. It would not perhaps go far with earaost-minded 
reforniers of education if we urged that boys who have 
wasted time at school over Latin and Greek are enabled as 
men to waste time at theatres over burlesques. But to show 
how much the modern stage would lose by neglect of ancient 
literature, we need only refer to this amusing burlesque of Thespie^ 
and to the Froncli opera of La belle li^lhnc. Xet us hope 
that, in spite of ntilitarianN, boys may long bo so taught as 
to be able when they are grown \ip either to compose or enjqv 
such works. It will be a dull time when people are unable to 
laugh at Jupiter's complaint in this burlesque, that the iuflucoce 
of the gods on earth is failing, and that the sacrifices have posi- 
tively dwindled down to preserved Australian meat. Jupiter, 
unlike some earthly potentates, is too wise to close his ears 
against unpioasant truths. Tliespis and bis company, being un- 
questionably trespassers upon Olympus, there is a pleasant 
humour in the warning wiiicli Thespis gives to tlie gods that 
this is a private mountain, from which ho reauests them to 
withdraw. Jupiter, preserving his temper under tuis insult, tells 
Thespis that he is the very man he wants. ^^Now,” says he, 
as a judge of what the public likes, are you impressed with 
my appeanuiee ns the father o( the gods P ” We need not sny 
that Mr. 'L\h)1o acts ’rhespis admirably. His performance is not 
only funny in itself, but the notion of placing Mr. Toole, the very 
omoodiment of everyduv English and, we might say, cockney 
character, in confideiitiiil intercourse with Jupiter is a ioke in 
itself, irrespectively of what ho savs and how ho says it, Thespis 
expresses tiis opinion with a frankness for which kings, either of 
Gc^s or men, ought to bo, but very seldom are, grateful. **Tho 
fact is,” says bo, *^you are not the Gods you were. You’re behind 
your ago.” He recommeiulH the Civnls to go down to oarih, mingle 
with die world, hear and see what )>eople think of them, and 
judge for themselves as to tho best means of restoring their influ- 
ence. This advice of Tho.spis to Jupiter might bo useful to M/.' 
Gladstone at the bogioumg of a long vacation. It may deserve 
notice also that Tlicspis did not ud\iso Jupiter to go about 
the country making speeches ti> prove that the aduiinistrMion of 
atlairs by himself and colleagues bad been, in spite of factious 
opposition, completely and invariably successful ; and that, if one 
department baa been more siiccesslul than another, it bad been 
either that of naval and military or of dpinestic management, and 
bis only doubt was to which of these two departments to awatd 
the prise for superior excellence. Jupiter, under the advice of 
Thespis, preserved a discreet silence as to the past, while en- 
deavouring to learn how to govern better in the future. Other 
rulers, perhaps, have not received such prudent counsel, or have 
not been wilting to accept it. Thespis ofTcrs himself and his 
company to fill Uie places of the Gods during their absence, and 
be assures Jupiter that actors ne\er fail, but have always great 
WLCcesa^ in the Mils.” Thespis appears to belong to that class 
of persons who are more prudent in speech than in action. He 
gives excellent advice to Jupiter, and he narrates, as a warning 
for bimself, *^the story of the gentleman who undermined h& 
induenoe bv associating with his iuferiorSi” We are quite sure 
that when Mr. Toole sings the liuss— 

These are the cooesquesceei all fimeeding 

Aroift Ills affkble ways and his easy bteecQng, 

be intends to maks^o allusion to public discMitiafACtion caused 
hf the inti^reourHc of the I^vllllier with Mr. Finlan, or by his 
civU mention of Mr. BiadUiigh’s poetry. If there be a distant 


lesettUsDoe bsisreeii the dberaotev of Ifz. Olsdpm and 
tbsi of tbe Obsimum of Dbeotom of the West« 

Junotion Rsilwigr, who little si^ to the enginlM 
we are quite sure that h is sotbel^ aoddentsl: and we tie 
perfectly satisfied that no pvsdktion otmcenniog the bOnislQr is 
implied lin the statement merring eneer of ibis ecoeotrie 
Chairman, that ^^tbs genenl pobSo did not like and that the 
train conveying him and bis Board was fimdly shunted on a 
lonely aiding. But altbougfa we cannot discover political satiie in 
Mr. Toole’s soiig, one or two of tbe passages of thW builesQns are 
certainly suggestive. Thes]^ sad bu cmnpsnyi being sstauisbed, / 
as Gods ufmn Olympus for a year, have certainly not done tbe 
ordinaiy work ot governing the world, but they have availed 
themselves pf their position to try a series of bssaidous experi- 
ments upon tSe.order of things which they were appointea to 
preserve. Baoebu^ having been persuaded to take tbe pledge, 
contrives that the grapes of Mitylene shall yield only what Mr. 
Bruce would call an mnocuous Dsverage ” — namely, ginger-beer. 
We cannot help thinking that there is here a covert allusion 
to the Home Uecretaiy’s flirtation with, the Alliance. A com- 
plaint is brought to Olympus that in Athens there has been a 
wet Friday in November for -the last six months; to which 
Thespis answers, that the Athenians shall have a hot Tuesday in 
July for the next twelve months. The irrelevsncy, as we venture 
to call it, of this response might easily be paralleled in the House 
of Commons, when Ministers are questioned upon some incon- 
venient subject, as, for example, the loss of the Megara, We 
happen to remember that, when it was reported that this ship had 
a hole in her bottom, Mr. Gladstone remarked, that the weakness 
discovered before Uie ship sailed was in her side. We are far from 
suggesting that Mr. Toole, in disposing of complaints against his 
government, has any mental reference to Mr. Gladstone ; but we 
certainly think that Mr. Gladstone, in difficulties which we venture 
to regard as similar, might useAilly imitate Mr. Toole’s method of 
encountering them. In plausible justification of his own and his 
colleagues’ blunders Thespis presents a strong likeness, which wp 
can hardly regard as accidental, to the Premier. At any rate, 
Mercury, seeking a strong expression for his opinion of the rulers of 
Olympus during the last year, does not scruple to compare them to 
an English Ministry : — t 

From Jupiter downwardii there isn’t a dab in It, 

All of ’em quibble and shuifio and shirk ; 

A Premier in Downing Street forming a Cabinet 

Couldn't find people less lit for their work. 

Thespis might have found it convenient to assure the Athenians 
comj^acently that the whole subject of wet Fridays in Novem- 
ber was unaer the consideration of his leg^ advisers, \y whose 
assistance ho hoped to frame a comprehensive measure for regu- 
lating rainfall. 

This work has a largo share of the same qual!^ which so con- 
spicuously belongs to Fielding’s masterpiece in burlesque. The 
scones from which we have quoted have an inherout drollery 
which is felt even in a bare description. They are also excellently 
adapted fur every kind of laughter-moving accompaniment We 
have jireferred to speak of the literary merit of the piece, because 
that 28 in the present day most rare, but it has much anerit of 
many kinds. 


REVIEWS. 


BLACKIE’S AND LEVIN’S LECTURES ON PHILOSOPHY* 

T he system of public lecturing has attained such large pro- 
portions— and it is evidently on the increase — that much 
of what is now printed as literature has been originally delivered 
in the shape ofMecture. This must certainly be rednmed amoi:^ 
the causes which tend to lower the level of publications in this 



a person volunteers a book on any matter, he is bound by his title 
to exhaust the subset ; or, if not to exhaust, at least to survey 
the whole of it. It must 1^ presumed that he is acquainted with 
it in its whole extent But he who offers a lecture on the same 
subject may select what part be pleases. Nay, be must select. 
For he is limited in two wra ; by time, and hy the knmledge 
possessed by his audience. In a word, a lecture must be elemen- 
tary and popular. Consequently, books made im of such leotores 
are necessarily elementary, and are precluded som dealing pro- 
foundly with their theme. 

There can be no great harm in this. At soma Httie in his life 
every one must be a beginner. And there must fae bool^ at well 
as lectures, for beginners. But whatever may be the dnet ppon 
the public taste of bemg flooded with wdl-wiiltin leetuiee upon 
i^i possible subjects, it is but fair that the diotild Mri note/" 
of tbe distinctioQ, and not review a leotun as if it woe a book. 

It would be very hard to make any individual writer answerable 
for the defecu of an established custom. U rtof ra a o r Bladde 
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When be deaoenda from the heigbU of eoieiioe to addxen a wofd 
to the ttoleiinied, it would be Tery unftdr to tom upon him, and to 
•ftT, ** You b«?e omitted thiip'^ or ** You ehould hive feid th«|.*’ 
e must take this book, not ae a book, but as a lecture. It is 
not wbst Profoisor Bieckie could say about Socrates and 
Aristotle if bo ohos^ but what bis besrers could take in. 

It is impossible for Professor Blaokie to speak^ any subject 
without saying souietbinff witty and worth ssmembering. If 
indeed we bad to take seriously bis handling of tho subject of his 
second lecture— Aristotle^we should find ourselves obliged to 
dissent from most of what is here said. But, taken as an hour’s 
eonversation to a miscelbineous assembly of persons of all ages, it 
sparl^ with racy observations. How good, fur example, is the 
following:— 

Of all commodities in the ivorld. the most diflicult to deal with is truth. 
If indeed ail men went about tlie fttreeta, like Sooratei, in search of truth, 
and thanking everybody ft* r\ idly for •any contribution to hU 8tock of it, 
trutfafulneas would be an ea»y virtue. But we all know it ie not 8o. Truth 
lean article to which, excep{ in so far as particular truths may happen to 
prop up their prcjudire!>, to tinttor tbeir vanity, and to inHate tWir conceit, 
many {Arsons bav'o serious objections. To fling it in their face is to insult 
Uiem; to put it down their throat, even with a silver spoon and sugar- 
candy, a aifflcult operation. Hence, in the conduct of life, the great im- 
portance of not BpcJikiiig too much truth, lest we frighten people, and not 
speaking too little, lost we leani altogether to live upon lici:. In mixed 
aoniety, on oocuunt of the extreme HensitivencMs of all sorts of vain and 
self-important persons, the rule is generally adopted ofspcjiking as little 
truth as possible.-*- P. 199. 

Thill is very tidling irony, though it may perhaps be <ib)ccted that 
it is scarcely fair to have inscribed it Aristotle.’* Tlie following 
obaemtion is not ironical 

I do not know whether 1 have not seen more sod mistakes made in life 
by persons who were rather depremed by too little, than elevated by Uw 
much, self-estiMnn. I have somotimea thought that the conceit so natural to 
young men is given to them by a gracioua provision as a superfluity that 
is sure to be pruiUHl oiT. The world is constantly employed in pulling down 
outrageous conceit. But when a poor fellow starts in the hot race of life 
afliictedwith that disease which the Greeks called dilHcult-facedncas,*’ that 
is. so modest os not to be able to look a felJow-Udng in the face, I must 
confeia, though I liavn a kindly feeling towards a person to defleient which 
1 never can have to the smart and |)ert self-conscious inanition, 1 feel that 
tho defect of tho one is a mucit greater misfortune, and a malady much more 
ditflouU to cure, thou the excess of the other.— P. 201. 

We must remember that theee lectures were delivered in London, 
for we can scarcely aup]H)80 that an excoas of modesty is a 
vice which Ihrofessor Blaclue has often occasion to rebuke In his 
own University. Again, of the following no one will deny the 
general truth or force, but we may venture to question the 
o/mqpos;— 

Aristotle may be regarded as the great prototype of those modem Ger- 
maniyvho, like the mailed knighta qf the. middl** agus, stand up in our libra- 
ries eased in the invulnerable panoply of jiuly historic and encyclopoidtc 
emditioa ; and he gave birth to the curious sort of Intellectual laborosity 
which, when divorced from his genius an<l his sagacity, produced those 
accumulations of written and printed record under which the aheWes of so 
many tibrariea groan ; by which also not a few strong intellects have been 
lost to the world, smoihercHl beneath heaps of cuiiibrous babblements, in 
extent infinite, in value intinitesima].— F. 171. • 

The temptation to orer-e.^timato learning is scarcely one which 
most besete a Royal Institution audience. And a captious critic 
might object to ** poJybUtorio and encyclopiedio erudition being 
tlm peculiar failing of a German Professor. iVristotle wrote 
upon everything, and his works are an encyclopedia of science as 
it existed in bis time. On the other hand, it is the characteristic 
of Gorman learning that each man is a specialist, compensatijig 
bis exhaustive knowledge of one thing by knowing nothing g>f 
anything else. Tho book of a German savant is as exactly ihd 
revene of encyclopssdic ” as anything can woll be. Whatever 
may have been the case in the eighteenth century, ^^polyhts- 
tofio '' is not an attribute which can now be applied to German 
learning. 

IVofeseor Blackie was very oateful not to infiiet Greek on his 
audience, Thpi^ compellra by his subject to use a Greek term 
occasionally, he Caa avoided doing so as much as lay in his power. 
Hence it is the more surprismg ttat, on two occasions at least, he 
should have been hetrayM into tnaccuiacy. Aristotle snielj has 
not called, nor could he call, the ^^Rnd’^ "architectonic” (p. 510). 
A science, on arl^ Or any cooetnietif e proceas nu^, in Amtotefean 
immenelatuie^be being had to those tarts, 

scteoces, or ^ . . 


. which it eooqpieiieiids and directs. An 

end” can be aaid to be uldmate at muif but not " architectonic.” 
'Apx^riaroviinrv riXag must be a solodm, even were the phnse 
fot^ in Aristotle hlmselfr 'Ardptidrec, again, ia • good Greek 
word, but assuredly it was not aha asmst wUeh tim Greeks were 
in the habit of using to denote the virtue of ooutige. Down to 
the latest time the form couseonted by flfito— ■ conrinued 
to be the usual form in all boOfak AkII in the debaa^ ages it 
tended at all to give way as the word la conoicm ttse,ltwaa to 
and not to dr^pcidriK:. 

1L5. Levin’s book Uhkewwcpmpoiedrfle^tiine^ BdagCollm 
laekuea and therefore addressed to audiai^ 

to go nunc closely luto their subject than laciviei at too Boyai 



^fc^^**!**^ We maiume fliat Mr,/ — _ 

Of the leeent detomiluatteii^fl 
lebfgo OttlhonttOllbet iome regard ehall heno 
to W opf^M of IV. oiiMrios. It b well 

mod {BnhreiiQO belwe^ tho cksaioal systems ot 

Oambridgo ha* beem dbal^ Vfhilo at Oxford the chief ntbMiw 
haa alwaya bean dhedad to the historical and pbBoiomnl 
•ubilance of the Greek and Latin writers, at Oambndgs, on 
ottier hand, the language, or form, haa been oonaidered aa the only 
viduable part of classioai study. 'Dbis distinction has all along 
stamped a oorretrondinff distit^on on the intellectual typoa pro-* 
dueed reapectivety by toe two Universities ; a contrast wnibh baa 
been earned deep into character, and has not rested mcrsly in a 
divergent direotfon of philological reading. Undoubtedly there 
are notable exceptions on both aides; aa Cambridge can show 
Cudworth ns an expert in the more recondite parts of ancient 
philosophy, Oxford can put forward Elmsloy as an accompU^ed 
representative of the Pononian school of oritictsm. Other such 
exceptions might easily be namod^ notwithstanding which tho 
contrast remains os on easily recognisable fact It remuna to be 
seen if the new legislation of Cambridge, by which the Tripos 
examinations ore to extend to the matter of the books, will rerily 
modify the traditions of tho place. MHauwhilo we may welcomo 
Mr. Levin's lectures os an early attempt in tho direction indicated. 

Mr. Levin has token for his subject tho phih>sopbical prriUngs of 
Cicero. We may conjecture that what ^ has deteriuinod his 
researches in this direction has been Madvig s magnificent edition 
of the l)c JFititbuB, of which the socomi iosuo appeared in 1 869. 
Cicero has altogether been under a cloud Iniely, owing to the 
determined and systematic attempt to run him down in Momm- 
sen’s llidnry of komo^ The contemporary of Bismark and Moltke 
can see no merit that is not diplomatic or militacy, and reserves 
fill his admiration for the heroes of the sword. Cicero, who was 
but a poor statesman, and who was compelled by tho necessities 
of the time to toko an inefibctiial part in politics for which he had 
no aptitude, looks very small in a drama wliero the principal 
tigui'CB ore bands of savage mercenaries and bloodthirsty gladiut<irs. 
But when wo turn from bis insignificant public career to his 
glorious writings, it is impossible for a reader wlu) possesses any 
sense of literary Wuty not to feel the spell of tliat genius which 
heretofore enthralled the llenaissance. It fieems indeed ns If the 
neglect of tho runetoenth century was a Nemesis for the deification 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Hitch neglect, however, 
can only be temporary. Tho injustice of Mommsen will of itself 
work a reaction. 

Mr. Levin’s locturos, however, do not depend for their value on 
any estimate of Cicero as a politician, nor oven as a writer. They 
deal only with Cicero’s philosophical writings. Of all the works 
of Cicero, his philosophical boems have suifemd most neglect --in 
some respects justly. Cicero himself was no philosopbert Tho 
most consummate rhetorician that ever lived, and wielmng a most 
poweriul logic, Cicero Itrui no perception of metaphysics. He 
looked upon IMato witli almost adoration ; but it was for his wealth 
of language, his powers of description and irony, and the grandeur 
of his genius, not for bis specially metaphysical disquisiUons. It 
might seem tnat a man who wrote in Latm about Greek philosophy 
without having any insight into what philosophy was, cannot bo 
worth much, and that what he wrote is not unreoeonably treated 
with n^leot. This indeed might be so, were we in possession of 
tbo writings of the Greek phuosophers whom Cicero discusses. 
But unfortunately this is not the case. The whole of the enormous 
mass of philosophical literature produced by Greeks between 
JI.C. 300 and Cicero's time has perished. Chrysippus alone is said 
to have put bis name to more than seven hundred volumes. This 
wealth of reflection and experience was in Cicero’s bands, and ho 
thus becomes to us the representative— not indeed tho sole, but 
the chief, reprcMontativo— of a lost creation. 

This being the case, it may be matt^ of stirprise that Cicero’s 
works have not attracted more attention as a siorobouse of tho 
history of Greek philosophy. Of this there have been two main 
causes. First, the interest taken by sckolar-i in Greek philosophy 
at all has been concentrated first upon Aristotle and Plato, and 
next upon the pre-Socratic schools. I’he post-Aristotelcan philo- 
sophy has had few cultivators. Its own unscientific chametor, 
find the fragmentary condition to which the accidents of time havo 
reduced it, have left it in the shade. But, s«*condly, even thos<- 
who have turned their attention in any degree to this period have 
made very imperfect use of Cicero as an authority. Of Stoicism, 
which is in some respects the most iutelligihle of tho post^ 
Ariatotelean schools, there did not exist any tolerable sketch till 
the appearanco of Zeller’s fourth volume. And Zeller haa mtde 
'hut a umsted use of Cicero. Cicero was held to be an untrust- 
woirtby reporter of jphUoiiophical reflection. Where we have the 
power of CheoklDg him— as, in bis reforoi^s to Aristotl/j— we 

w ffd him capable not only of gross inaccuracies, but of misunder* 
standing fundamental priocijdes. W’e are much safer ^ith 
Diogenes Laertius, who did not understand at all, than with 
Cicero, who misunderstands. The real truth is that, tbejugh 
Clcmo was a dUigent reader of philosophical books, he reed them 
not for pfailosopSy, but for style. When he hegaa his cawr, 
he had no desl^ of writing on philosophy. Ho 
wholly to the Forum and the Benate os the theatre for the 
display of the tatat whidi he was so ooosdous of 
Misfortune, pobHo and private, drove him to writt on philosophy. 

He eompoidd hk tieatises on this subject rapWlv end without 

piepfiiemD. He mentions many names, and the Souks have the 
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air of being derived from wide reading. But it now appeare^ on 
the close iDveatigation to which they have been aubnutted by 
Madvig; that laim Motiona of them are borrowed from acme one 
Greek original. For inatance, In the First Book of the De Fintbus, 
in expounding the dootrineB of Epicurus, Cicero ia thought by 
Madvig to have cloaelj followed oue text-book of the Epicurean 
Phfed^i although his exposition professes to be gathered from 
the writtnga of Imicurus himself. In the Fourth and Fifth Books 
of the same treatlae, which abound in references to lost writers, it 
is probfdde that Cicero was not himself compiling from the writers 
he nameSi but was cbisely following, if not inflating, some one 
work of Antiochus of Ascalon. The three books of Moral Duties 
again may be referred in groat measure to a treatise of the same 
name by PanaBtius. 

The fact that Cicero was a mine of information respecting 
the post -Aristotelran schools bad been vaguely apprehended by 
aohoiarSi but, owing to the causes above ossiguea, no use hud 
been made of this kziowledjro. Among others, Morel, and 
Davies, President of Queens* College, (Cambridge, deserve com- 
memoration fur their attempts to cite resembling possuges. 
But to heap together passages expressive of similar doctrine 
from writers of all ages is very far short of the task 
which Madvig proposes to an expounder of Cicero— namely, 
that of determining the original Greek text wliich the Latin 
imitator may bo conjectui*ed to have followed in oach 
instance. Mi*. Levin does not himself approach a task so onluous 
or so well worth the ambition of a scholar. He bna in \iew 
bis class and its roqiiiromenls, and confines himsell' necesMi- 
rily to such information qb is required by a beginner. Hut such a 
beginning must load active minds further, and we may express thrj 
hope that the ground broken by Madvig in his edition of the De 
FinUmB will be Huccossfnlly cultivated by Cambridge scholars, or 
by Mr. Levin himself. Hu seems not indisposed to approach th<^ 
more difficult parts of his subject. Fur ho appends an ExcurMus 
on the formula Primn Naturm,’* and another on the arrangeiu(‘nt 
of the Third Book of the De Fiuihus^ both traiiMlated from 
Madvig, Indeed Mndvig’s Latin, though not that imbroglio of 
meaningless sounds whioii wo are familiar with as German Latin, 
is b^ no means a limpid V(*bicle of what he has to nay. It needs 
an iirtropreUfr. But it should be in the form of a trnuHfusioii, nut 
of a translation. It is an error to think that nil involved sentence 
of Latin ia mode more intelligible by having the words it contains 
turned into English. Madvig has done excollont work upon 
Cicero, but his book is not a grt*nt book, from its defective expres- 
sion. Still, it cannot be read without instruction, and the co|fi- 
fortable sense that we are in the hands of a master. If Mr. l^vin*s 
book apcccuds in introducing Mndvig’s De Finibus to younger 
atudontSi it will have done good service. 


LONCi FELLOW’S DIVINE TltAGEDY.* 
rpjlEKE must have been a motive of some sort for every literary 
f -A eilurt, though in our ordinair reading wo do not often trouble 
ouiaolvos to find it out. Wilb the present work, howe\or, it is a 
(TuestioD tliat at once takes possession of the reader, superseding 
^ others. Wliat can ha\ob(*en Mr. Longfellow's motive in writ- 
ing his DiVms Tragedy f It is not likely to have been that motive 
which is unhandsomely called mercenary ; and certainly he cannot 
have proposed to add to his fauio by it. Thorn is no attempt to 
developo hidden momiinga, scarcely anything to bo called a now 
view. No siren whispontigs. of rhyme or rhythm can have be- 
guiled him. no 4ofty presumption to till the silence of Scripture 
with divine speech and action. What then enu have put him 
upon this cxtrooi’ilitiary vouturo, resulting in so dll's a failuvo P 
we doubt if any man, not only calling himself, hut coiled 
by tbo world, a poet, over committod himself to the saine de- 
gree in the nmttor of propriety, taste, and liarmoiiy, mul all 
the craft of his art. Wo can only surmise the worlc to have 
been compos^id at the instigation luid for the use of sonio 
amateur oorp, >vbo, haviug assisted as spectators at the great 
and every way admirable representatioii at Ammergau, ore tired 
with a longing to imitate what is inimitable, and to enact a 
Passion Piay ^foro the Western world. There U every token 
of its beiu^ written, not for the closet, but for the stage. The 
im of the ^t, tilled with a marvellous spectacle, entirdy nulli- 
im and dials his ear, ami whether or not it ever is to bo 
or has been perform^, the spirit of livaliy must have been 
the motive of the composition. The author could oulv guess 
its effect in representation; and here there is room for self- 
ddusion. But he must Arow how it reads. Mr. Longfellow will 
piobablv say that he has been hampered by hia reverence. It is 
osMiBitist to a Passion Play to represent Christ in bodily presence ; 
but he from putting into the lips o! the actor of such a 

part his owit thoughts and words. Yet it must strike the readfsr 
Sat ravmnoe is often only couiMtible with leaving things alone, 
and certainly is not compatthTo with taking language dirinc, 
wood^tl^ and admiiable in its place, and rendering it mean 
imd nrateatious by putting it into the false garb tone, and 
fr profess to be what it is not, raismg expectations in the 
eeimolio be folded. Our Lord’s words are genei^r broken up 
into eettUence of bkAk veree by the simple aid of nume- 
bj countiag sylleUee on the fingena and when ten are 
to the nmet Bae^ end beginning with a 

. • I]|>' Hsniy Wiidsvcnh LongfrSlsv. Lcndon: 

BCttOaiflAbsns. ] 


^pital letter. This, with here end there a traiisporition or the 


introdnetion of an artiela or oonlunetiini, is all that is 
change rhythmical proee into halting ptcealc verse 

Children I bow hard It is Ibr thw that tnut 
In riches to enter into the ktogdon of God ; 
Tis eerier for a camel to go through 
A needle’s eje, than (hr tbs rich to m 
The kingdom of Qod. 


to 


again:-- 


Martha, Martha ! 

Csrcfiil and tempted about many things 
Art thou, and yet one thing alone Is needftd. 
Thv sister Mai^ hath chosen that good part 
which never snail be tokon away from her. 


y 


Sometim^athe exigencies of scanning suggest some imparaDtly 
trifling deparhire from the text, the effect of which the poet u 
the last to detect : — 

Hiop gavtet me no water for my feet, 

Put slip has wash’d them with bar teora^ and wiped thsm 
With her own hair. 


In the utterances of the supreme actor in his drama Mr. Long- 
fidlow may adopt the boast of the Itabbi Simeon, as quotedoy 
Gamaliel, wbo, whatever his* other gifts, shows himself under our 
poet s treatment no hand at blank verse. This Rabbi 

Boosted that his pen 

Hail written no word that he could call his own. 

Hut wholly uiid always had been consoenited 
Tu the traiiscrihing of the Law and Prophets. 

But Mr. Longfellow docs not coniine himself to blank verse. 
His blank verse, such as it is. is relieved by various lyrical effu- 
Mon.^. The poem opens witli a dialogue called an Introitus be- 
twiM^n the prophet llabakkuk and an angel who bears him through 
the nir. The poet's cunning has descried him as conspicuouriy 
here us in a h'ss ucc.ustomed field, the angel’s tone and style 
forcibly reminding the render of the effusions of the spirit- 
world *invi>kait by a medium. The prophet is being commended 
by the angel with surely a lavish encomium for a simple act of 
klndnosB 

Lo ! tis I passed on my war 
1 n t he harvest-UeUl 1 Ixdipfd thcc, 

When no man coini>^*Ilt‘d thi'c, 
lloMriug with thine own hands 
This food to the fauiirinri rca|>ors, 

A liocJ( witiiuut kc^'iiers ( 

Tin* tVofTTunt sheuvi'ii of tl>e w‘hest 
Made the nir above them sweet; 

Hwoeter and more divine 

Was the scout of the scattered grain 

That the reaper’s hand let fall, 

To be gathered again 
Hy the haml of the gleaner I 
i^wcetest, divineot of oil, 

W'ns the humble deed of thine. 

And tho lueekaees of thy demeonoor I 

The original character in the drama is Manahem, an Ememan, 
introduceuat first as Hccompanying our Lord and bis mother to the 
marriage at Ciuia in Galilee ; which is strange enough oonsidering 
the ab^nce of aU mention of, ipr possible allusion to. th%£s8enes 
in the Gospel narrative. It is for thit reason pernape that he 
discoiirsos wholly in long asides on this occasion ; in fact his part is 
a standing soliloquy, sometimes in blank verse, sometimes in such 
rhymes os those : — 

Is hurled into the abyw 
Of tho black precipice ; 

or making ’^yoro” ring with '^reor.” It is posrible that his 
reverend, aged whiteness of aspeot is introduced to oontansst with the 
youtbfulness which Mr. Longtellow, in disregard of ooDveotiOB and 
chronology, assigns to tho pnncipal figure 

\Xho is that ^nonth with the dark azure eyes f 

asks the ^ vomor of tlie feast. Elsewhere, in terms not intentioiially 
pnrianei but which sound so, beuig incompatiUe alike with reading 
onus Bible or with auy acquaintance with the world's masterpieces 
of art, tt Pharisee douominates him a striding without leaming,*’ 
while another notes that 


Never have 1 seen so young a man 
Sit iu the teacher's seat 


Having satisfied his scruples by adherence to the text in the 
cose of one of his charactere, Mr. Lcs^ellow allowe himself 
to feel at home with eveiybody else. There is a flstnsss and 
stupidity in the talk of his Pharisees truly eztmoidiiiiiy } not, 
indeed, that there might not earily be dull Phtriseee; Imt this 
stupidity ia sn anachronism, a modem dulnefli. GLwito SQunelhiDg 
must we dO|" says one. ^ If,” says another, ** this Gamfeon 

Would bs content to stay In CkffilM 
And prmcb lo oountiy tovn% 1 shonMneehMd Um » 

Bui when he coiaei op to Jerusalem 
^ Kldiug ill triumph, as 1 am Infinnned, 

derives the rnouey-choogumfrum ths Tssspkb 
That u another matter.” 


Espedallj does Mr. Longfellow do loss josttoe tqi Otonfiliel, 
who is reprtoented in the Tem^ Ifeteniag toov LoiM tototiiioee 
in the outer court, and making xeousdte diaoMitsMe to hia 
terie, sense, and piety; aa^ marsovem^. to sionii fr to flf^ his own 
inability to do anything but rail to to toDstotoi to ftogth:-« 


Mr little fiaul a?ftosafctos ttoUatoto, 
WiuM wit is ehaipr thsa hte a es flltf s 
Uu would delight Ss^fra tois arisy waaglcr. 
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such glimpeea of the outer world m he eflorda are merely the 
paeeiDg glances of a man who lUta hia head for a moment from 
nia desk to take a hurried look out of the window. He haa 
ffiven ua a useful and iuteieating abridgment of the debates; 
but those who take up the book expecting anything else will, 
we fear, be disappointed. Beyond the limits of Farliamen- 
tary history such luormation as is furnished is vague and scrappy. 
It 18 hardly worth while to set up as an historian in order to tell 
pooule that the name of Scott is a household word^ and that his 
worKS are to be found in every library, or that Coleridge's writings 
are replete with profound toought and the loftiest eloquence.*’ 
^^We belieT6|*’ ados the bistorinn, with an odd aflfectation of 
having a Mt of private and highly original information to com- 
municate that I)r. Arnold, Keble, I’uscy, T. Carlyle, Gladstone, 
the two Newmans, the two Krrjudes, Colonso, and the writers both 
of the Tracti for tJus Tinm and Jtlssam and Hevutwa were all large! v, 
though perhaps uncousciously, indebted to the seeds of thought 
whicn be (Ooforidge^, directly or indirectly, sowaddn their minds”; 
which is only anotner way of saying tnat Coleridge exercised 
considerable inilucuco os a thinker, and that the persons euunio- 
rated as subject to that intiuence were not beyond the reach of 
the philosophical currents of their time. Of the pereonal cha- 
racter of too political lenders wo got hardly a hint; they arc 
mere names, or, at the most, faint shadows. Yot, in order to 
undorstaud the history of the period, it is at least ns necessary to 
know what sort of men O’Connell, Peel, and Wellington were, 
as to kflow how the Keform Bill was passed. Some siurprise 
that Lin'd Molhoumo should have been cnoson to succeed Lord 
Grey in 18^4 was perhaps natural nt tiie lime, but this surpiise 
is scarcely juatitiable in an historian who has the advantage of 
knowing the qualities which Lord Melbourne afterwards displayed 
in oiilco. After a page of wouderiiig, Mr. Molesworlh iuuucently 
winds up with the observation : — 

Tbo only explanation, ns far rh we know, that ooiild be c^iven of iliis 
appointment wan that his atrung gooil ficmus tiriiinoM of purpoiie. suavity of 
manner, and thorough goixinosH of lo^art, rccoiiitnviuK'd liiiii to the King, to 
his nolloaguoa, and to both siilos of the lloust) on which he sat, and etiiihled 
him to manage them Ix'tter than a man of greater ability aud u more un- 
bending charucUir could have done. 

To most people this will soom a sutFiciont aud satisfactory expla- 
nation. Jt would be dillicult to conceive better reosous for the 
choice of a Prime Minister, tliough it is true that the description of 
Lord Molhounie is not exactly applicable to the head of the present 
Oovemment. Perhaps Mr, Molesworth is of opinion that strong 
good sense and suavity of manner ore defects which disqualify a 
statesman for the leaaership of his party. On the whole, we can 
recommend this work as an interesting review of P/irliamentarji 
histoiy ; but we fear that Mr. Molesworth, in aspiring to be an 
historian in any other sense, has been tempted boyoud his depth. 


PALMER’S DESERT OF THE EXODUa* 

"VT OT very long since the Lord Almoner’s I’rofessorehip of Arabic 
at Cambridge, to which the author of this most interesting 
, work has just been appointed, was moi'e of a sinecure than it is 
\ likely to bo in his hands. When the first half of the present 
century was well advanced, this honourable, if not lucrative, post 
was occupied by on estinianle gentleman, afterwards pushed on by 
politics aud good luck to an orchiopiscopal throne, among whose 
quolificatious for the chair on extensive knowledge of the sacred 
language of the hlohammednas was hardly the most conspicuous. 
His chief duty for years had been the issuing of a printed notice 
every term, announcing public lectures to be given his 
College rooms at stated davs aud hours; when two young 
humorists,^ fresh from their lirst degree, lesolvod to take this 
formal invitation in sober earnest. K nocking therefore at the Pro- 
fessor's door at the proper time, they found themselves brought face 
to face with a lanre party which he was entertaining at breakfast. 
Their errand briefly told, the host rose from the tame with many 
^lugies to his laughing guests, took the unexpected pupils into 
ms library, and fotibwith began to ransack bis books for any 
Arabic work that might chance to coiyo to liond. After n short and 
fruiUess search, the happy thought occurred to him of questioniiig 
the lads whether they could read the alphabet of the lan^i^c. 
On tboir reply in the aillrmativu, he next asked what they knew 
of the verbs, of which that tongue is furnished with a formidable 
array, regular aud irregular, triliUerol and quadriliteral, surd, and 
defective. On their answer proving leas satisfactory, the Professor 
told them, with much dignity of manner and as grave a counte- 
nance as ue could assume, tnat University lectures were not fur 
those who wore ignonuit of the elements ; let them first master 
the grammar, and he would then take them through some easy 
Orieutal stoiy. The pair departed, feeling that they bad scarcely 
come ofif best in this encounter of wits ; the Professor returned to 
his lureakfast mtrty, cheerful and victorious, 

Mr. Palmers And)io studies are of a somewhat different stamp. 
He has made a perfect mastery of that most copious of all existing 
languages thus tar the chief business of his life, and is so much at 
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home with its almoet infinite dialectic varieties, that, dad in 
Eastern garb, he will mix with Bedawfn of the Desert aiound 
their evening camp-fire, and, listening to their aimple tale% will 
tell his own in his turn, or even lead their public devotions; and 
then, like Mr. Palgrave, can withdraw from the company whan he 
chooses, without incurring the leaet emmicion of oeing an un- 
believer and a Frank. Yet it was not till the 8th of I^vomber, 

1 868, os he informs us, that he lay down to deep for the first 
time in a tent, '^the dark, mysterious Desert stretching far 
away behind me,” when he joined the expedition aent out to 
explore scienjbificallv the Peninsula of Sinai, and to execute the 
Oi^ance Survey of that most interesting region 

On the ffiUowing moming we bode adiea to civilisttioii. J shall not 
easily forget tlie improaeloni with which I entered the Dceeit. I bad been 
for years familiar with the literatare of Arabia, and had read with a certain 
vttgae intcroat lb® de8criptioB0 of Deaert life ; but here It woa at last in all 
ita reality before me.— P. 30. 

The new situation for which he had schooled himself by long and 
elaborate prej^ation seemed natural to him from the very first He 
found himself the more than interprotor of the whole party ; and 
his sobriquet of Pundit among hia European friends b^me with 
the Bedawin his proper name of Buuait, after they had trans- 
formed the consonant which their lips refused to pronounce. 

Of the two parts into which* this work is diviaed, though both 
are fraught with the most lively interest, the second him for us 
more of the charm of novelty.* Some of the chief incidents com- 
prised ill the former part were admirably told in summary a year 
ago by Mr. Holland, one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, wlio accompanied the scientific party 
ill 1 868-9, and bad visited these regions three times before. Mr. 
Palmer also leads us over the beaten ground from Suex to Mount 
Sinai, and details the vaiioUH processes whereby the ofiicers of the 
Koysl Engineers obtained tbeir valuable results, and viudicatod^ 
apparently for nil time, the claims of the traditional site of 
the Mountain of the ^w, Jthcl A/imu, from the pretensions 
of its more western riv^ Jehel iSerbai lie takes us with him 
alike into thq Greek convent of St. Katherine nod into the 
Bedawin encnnipments, rendering us almost os much nt home as 
himself with habits of life and inodes of thought os different from 
each other us from our own. His account of the state of things 
at Bt. Kathiirine's is the least favourable have yet met with. 
Besides the stagnation of mind and the dreamy irresolution only 
too natural in the circumstances of tbeir dreaiy condition, the 
monks are represented os so careless of even the bare forms of tbeir 
profession as to neglect the very Church services save when pilgrims 
are present ; and those notably Uussians, more zealous than them- 
selves, os having ** no enthusiasm, no hopes, no aspirations — no 
010*6 for any tiling but indolence and rum.” For the rest, their very 
alms are stones instead of bread:— 

They <lo keep up. thrae holy fathers, a semblance of that charity which 
made the abbeys of old so fanibus and every morning they dispense with an 
ungrudging Imtul loaves of broad any Arab that chooses to apply. One 
of those loaves 1 brought hack with me. An eminent geologist to whom I 
submitted it pronounced it *'u piece of mcuiinorpliic rock, contoinliig frag- 
ments of quartz embedded in nn amorphous paste." No decently brought 
up ostrich could swallow one. — P. 61. 

Of the Arabs of this portion of the Desort our author’s report is 
much more pleasing. Those who do not understand tbam are 
wont to describe them as an irreligious people because they do not 
often perform the ostentatious prostrations of the Mohammedan 
ritual; but, says their pai'tial^ because better informed, friend, 

I have frequently seen our guides grow silent and contemplative 
towards sunset as they walked along with their camels, and on rid- 
ing up to tbom have overheard a simple prayer (p. 95), to the full 
as intelligent as any poured forth in an Englisb cottage home. Go- 
vommont, in ita stricter sense, is unknown in these primitive com- 
munities. Each tribe has three sheikhs, the office being hereditary. 

** The sheikh,” however, is rather an agent and arbitrator than a 
ruler, his only di\(io8 being to coiloct and stipulate for the hire of 
camels, to represent his tribe in any dealinn with the Government, 
and to settle disputes among the Bedawfn themselves ’’ (p. 87). 
^Thek* maniagt^ are arranged between the future bridegroom and 
the parents of the bride as a matter of barter and sole ; buL to 
make some amends, the person most interested is formally apprised 
of it when the bargain is struck, and is allowed three days^ grace 
to make up her mind. If she dislikes the match, a girl of spirit 
will take to the mountains or escape to some neighbouring fonts 
till the unwelcome suitor is got rid of. In other particulars these 
duldien of the Desert^ as depicted by Mr. Palmer, are just a little 
too much like the natives of Arcadia or fairy land:-* 

The IVKlawfii, in their social relations, present a favourable oontfilt to the 
more dvUixetl inhobiUDta of the towns and villiM of tbs East. Their 
simple food, and the pure unoontaminated air whi^ they breaths^ iaduse a 
healtbftil condition, both of body and mind. They are chesrfriL and even 
inclined to Jocnlarity, often enduring the greateet hardshlpe ad pHvitioni 
without a murmur at their lot. Thdr demeanour is couiteoua ana gentle in 
a marked degree, and the little punctilios of etiquette and ob- 

served when Bedawih meet vrotild not frU for short of a Cfissleimeld's * 
Btandaid. It must nevertheless he ooiifesead that when they do dispafo 
which almoet invariably happens when money is the point at IssniL they are 
es violent, demonstrative, and abnsivs ns the n»et advaaoed eivflfnmon 
conld desire. In striking a bstgain, anArab will not heeitsts to Rh axd 
ovemeoh you by every means in his power ; but, when ttP Mae aiVMm 
agreed upon, you may be perfrctly asenred that hb woedis Ms tmnA Theft 
end fraud ere ebsolutdy uuknown in SinaL— tL 

All this is pleasant reeding^ but the jisttodtlv* some B yna of Mr. 
Fklmer’s work consiste oira imrrativO dflifo jotUBOjifin on foot, 
attemled only by Mr. Tynvhitt Dmita if a ii a fon i Ks ti fipam 
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Bttidbs whftt may b« called the reffiilar Ameriom rouiuL If we I 
deduct from tide the time neoeaeaiuj spent in tnTeliuig by 
trains over great distancee, the tune spent in hunting uj^e mends 
to whom he bad letters of iatiodaotion, the time wasted by all 
those petty inconveniences which neoessarily await a traveller in 
a new country, we should say that a good naif ol his time must 
have been taken up in the mera prelimliiaiiea of observation. 
What could he reiuly lean about ajmulatioB larm tbau our 
own in the remaining &ur weeksP Wiiat» foresanmls^oanbo the 
I value of his opinion as to the ndative merits ^ a deooxnina- 
.4ional and aoecular ^rstoai of educationi or as to Sie advantage of 
opening school by leading dm ^ble ** without note or comment ” P 
Or to take a stiU larger quesdont wbat can be the value of his 
judgment aa to the reugioui movements of America P It sppeaie 
to be his impression thi& America will reproduoe*the pbenomeus 
of mUdls-KHM Protestantiam in England; thiCt iUiglioauum will 
perhaps be the prevailing persuasion amon^t the rich| and that the 
great bulk of tne nation will be auhstantially in sympathy with 
our Dissenters. The growth of Catholicism, he says, is simply due 
to the Irish emigration ; the old Unitariauiam is dying out. and 
infidi^ty disappearing along with it; whilst Sniritufilisin, Mor- 
monkim and the other varieties of creed descriWl by Mr. Hep« 
wordi Dixon, are mere trifles undeserving of a moment^s attentbu. 
All diis may be true, or it may imply a totally iiustaken view of 
a very interesting Buoject. We merely say that Dr. Macaulay has 
not qualifled himself to form an opinion on the subject, and tluit 
hu testimony is not worth serious attention. We shall, thertifore 
confine our remarks to a difterent subject. We shall regard Dr., 
Macaulay as illustrating the spirit in which iho ordiuiiry Ibglish- 
man visits the United States and tlio lessons which hu draws 
from it. 

The furet thing which strikes such a traveller — and he takes 
great credit to huuself for the acuteness of the obbervathm — is that 
an American is. a human being. ll8||putH this comiaonpluce in a 
great variety of ways^ sometimes reflecting tliut Mrs. Trollope, 
Uaptain Basil Hall, and Dickons were guilly of caricaturing 
people whom, being men, they ought to liuvo rogardod m 
nrothers ; and sometimes rcmarkiiig that ilepnblieanism does not 
necessarily make people virtuoun, and that evils are to be found 
auder every form of goverunieut. Dr. Mmniulay records with 
evident complacency a remark characteriplic of tliis stage ol 
sentiment, in which ho has probably been preceded by many 
thousands of observers; it is that, in some sense or oilier i>f the 
words, England is as genuine a Hepublio as the (Tiiited Htatos. 
Whether there was any great value in this obt^eivaliou when it was 
fiist made maybe doubted ; but it has been repeated so frequontljiil 
that we would fain hope that we shall not meet it much uftener. 
The next discovery which dawns upon the traveller is that 
Americana talk English, end many of tuem, moreover, an English 
dialect strongly rosemhling that of largo classes in his untive 
country. Mr. Spurgeon, ibr example, would find a tliorougidy 
congenial atmoaphero in America; and Mr. Ward Beecher wouhl 
be equally at home in England. There a continuity of leligioiH 
and political feeling between (^ortain iktciul strata on both bides of 
the Atlantic, though it by no means extends throughout the whole 
natigu. It if almost inevitablii that tbo traveller bJiould join him* 
self to that class which moat strongly resemblos his «wii. If, ibr 
e.xample, he is n good Scotch I’rolestuut, like Dr. Macauln<^, he 
foils at once into the bands of some of the letuling members of 
the Presbyterian, or possibly of the Methodist, Churrii ; if he 
happened to be a Kodical of tho ordinary type, ho would probably 
be absorbed by the Abolitioniats or their successors ; but whatever 
may be the class with which he is moat in hartnoiiy, lie U certain 
to fllnd it very hospitable, as all Americans ore hospitable, ami 
very much disposed to make him look at everything through iis 
own speotaeles. As a natural consequence, the traveller, during a 
tour Of a few months or so, is handed on from one of tho faithful 
to anther, and the chances are that he never^ succeeds iu obtain* 
ing even a glimpse of America as it would appear to one of the 
wuAed. ife has just time to learn the con^onplacoe ^^nrrqpt 
amongst the particular clique to which he has joined himself, ani 
has no means of judging how far they extend, or of checking them 
by any external ohaervation. One peculiarity, however, is common 
to Mi Anierieens, at least in the Northern half of the Union. 
Eveiy traveller, unleas he is made of abnormally tou^li material, 
is forced to go trough a coureeof ^ institations/' The tuvourite in* 
stittttions are^ of course, the Common Schools. They are, speaking 
him the pomt of view of the superflaial traveller, the great 
nuisances m tka cottmiy. The great majority ol Englishmen who 
do not belong ta the acoolaetic profiMrion never think of entering 
a adiool at home, and far leas of exambing an educational appa* 
or imiriiif a speeckto the pupils; but they are expected^ as 
soon as tihey load in America, to m eoasumed by a perfect paasioa 
for useful tnlbmation oo am subjeete, and, as they have not 
genmlly such a pasrien in >ea£iics% they do their h^ to work 
riwmseivei up for the oecericm« We liave%niown a few peqposs of 
eitffieieiit indepeodeim of chemeterto revolt agrinat this prooessi 
hot the great majority (end we need not lay tfiit Dr» Idacaolay is 
mMoget them) abandon tiknneelvee yvtth abeoltite rarignatmui 
sod ^en— to great ia the humm powir el selMee^prioir-pcHr- 
tbettsehea that they like it Wlrin once n gentiemeii has 
t h l ^ to the current, we know pmriae|ywhm W^ theirith of 
UiwM he writes a book, tlmaii^^deli^ mpy wayf We 
^ have att the dtsq^ old pladtcdesriittiat the UiMiige rfedu* 
cathm, the advanlagee of local srif-merninen*, nod the intalU* 
gonoe of the Amciicun people, mixoi with ghsennUotts as to the 


eommoQ oommon laws, and oommen leUgimi offiaghuid 

and America. The extraordinary delight which the Ameririmt triie 
in all manner of sfearistioal infonnation will enable Hdt kaflBjip 
he ple^ with scraps of usefMkncm^^ We 
•hall be told once nM»e how many newspapers there am In wpmriiOe, 
what is the amount of annual ooBtribunons toMr. Wirt Bfeehar’a 
chapel, how many pina are annually kUled iu Omemueti, what hiwe 
been the numbers of emigrants during the last thirty yeat« hovr 
many gallons of water flow down the Croton aoueduct or over tfie 
falia of Niagara, how many miles of water navigation join ia the 
Misrissipni, how many millloiis of dollars of the National Debt have 
been pma ofl*, and— last and most distressing— what has been the 
rate m increase of the population of ChioagOk When >ve mention 
the fact that Dr. Macaulay, so for from sparing us tho thousand* 
aiid*flrst repetition of this perfectly exasperatmg story, repeats it 
over again, and absolutely revels in it, we have prabably said 
enough to indicate the nature of his book. And witn this ramark 
wo will return one more to the question of apology. If Dr. 
Macaulay and his like have any cause for apolofnKing, it is that 
they bid fair to make the very name of the UniW States a kind 
of \yarnmg bell which will i^uoe all reasonable people to close 
thoir oars or shut the book before them. We really believe, and 
we hope to continue to believe, that many very interesting re- 
marks might bo made about our cousins, it anybody would only 
take tbo nocoMary trouble to study the qimstion as it deserves. 
Tho phenutnouii worth notice are not entirely conHned'to the two 
or throe Aubjoots ou which we have been cteliigod with iigurss 
and ovorwhelmod with commonplaces. And yet wo feel that 
our fnitii grows weaker in spite m ourselves, and that we are in 
danger of laying it down as an invariable law that tho United 
States e.voix'ise a benumbing influence over the faculties of all 
travellers, which must be attributed to soineihing soporiflo iu 
tbo eUiuuto Olid in tho manners and habits of the people them- 
seivo*j. 


COWTAVS MEMORIES Of THE DUlTISIl MU8KUM.* 

W Iiri’EHS nn tho British Museum hnvo been very active of 
lato. 1 1 would appear as though tbo rosthm energy displayed 
by the proinoter'^ of the rival establiHhiiiont at iSoulh Kensuigtuii 
bad put Ibti ollicials of tho old curiosity shop in Great Kussoll 
Street'* on their metal. Handbooks and catalogues have withiu 
the last few months appeared in unprt»codented numbers, and the 
work before um i» tho m.^cond of its kind which has been published 
within a liltio more than a twelvonunilh. In the Iawi of tho 
Fouudvrn of tho lirifinh Mmcmi Mr. Edwanls furnished us with a 
vast* amount of information ou the subject of tho various oollco 
tions, and now Mr, (Jowtau bos added, ns it were, a suimloiuent, 
in which he admits us into that part of tbo inner lim of tho 
MiisiMun with which hu ia most intiinatcly ucquaintod. It must 
iH-ceHfHrily be ditlicult for nn olfiror of n urpurlment to write of 
hii^ hj other otricials. Iu such a w^ork it is inevitable that, if hu 
ditw’linrgcH his duti<*s with flrinrif'^s and truth — unless his 
colleagues are all panigt>nB of virtue and leonnng— ho should 
give oflencu to some. But a writer w'ho protiosos to him- 
self such a task should bo willing to beaj tho rosontmont 
ot tlioAo (Jc^icrving of censure, and to seek his roward in the con- 
HciouBnt'is of having acted with impurtiiility and justice. Wu 
havii tho greatest respect fur tbo erudition and loarning of tho 
Museum functionaries os a body ; but, however anxious wo may 
be Ui accept tho evidence of Mr. Cowtnti on theso subjects, ho 
puts bjo great a strain on our credulity when ho eulogizes in 
rapturous terms one and aR, from tho rrincipai Librarian to fho 
junior ollicia], and backwards from the former to the earlie«t 
Librarian employed hy tbeTnistects. Wo become susnioious when 
we find 8uch cxpn^smoiis as “ profound student,'* able scholar," 
** sccomplished gentleman," applied to each, and wo long to meet 
with wnne who are shallow, igin^mnt, and bi»uT». That such there 
are even amouff 5ir. Cowtan’s colleagues wo have no doubt, anil 
his book would have boon loss insipid had he told us so. It is not 
complimentary to the intellmenco of the public, and it is an insult 
to those members of the Museum staff who have disiinguUheii 
themselves above their compeers, to class a b<xly of men 
%uch aa that of which ha speaks as of one rank in 
intelligence mid ability. Mr. Cowton appears to have adopted 
the pimtplo of besmaitering every one with as much praise as he 
csB get into tho space he devotes to the notice of each. The result 
is, that he has produced a book which must necessarily be utterly 
untmlstworthy, owl in the worst possible taste. By his indiscrimi- 
iiate adoiation he has reduced luou worthy of Adialration and 
hepoBir to the level of Uioso of whom the world never would have 
bfliad but for the appearance of the work before us, and wo 
ve n ture to aifirm that even tho outrageous pufllng bestowed on 
thqao latter iu its pages will never fl<jat them above the level which 
thgr are formed by nature to occupy, . # 

In proportion to the space he devotes to the rank and file oi 
rile Musemn does he detract from the lutereit which would other* 
wira attach to hii book. It is Impoarible fo foel a pa-wiW 
even of curiority about a gontlemaii whom> only tiUe to dwti^a 
ia that ho has earried Mr. Disraeli, when a ^ 

about another who ia immortiiUfed in the wmb Mon os w ^ 
oriier raason than that he was In the habit of wviUitg its author to 
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tMU Tbit is the tort of tmddle vUoli ooonpiet page oftor page 
of Mr. Cowtan’s book 

I woold not by any meaiis omit tin name of a Indy who wae kind to me 
from the mornina of my flfit eogaftment in the Library ; 1 allode to Mre. 
Mary Dygrare, the Houaekaeper, oTjM she was terinod In the Parliamen- 
Urv Beturna, ** Chief Honaemaid.’* Thia lady entered upon her datiea as 
early aa the iSth of Maroh, 1799, and on my drat connexion with the 
Muaetun 1 waa a apeclal favourite of here. She bad spent thirty and three 
years in the aarvloe of the Trustees, and chough somewhat advanced in life, 
she atiU retained the remains of a beauty that must once have been very 
bewlteblngly attractive. From my being the youngest nmn at that time in 
the Mnaarnn* was particularly plensed with little attentions paid her. I 
remember oreaenting her one summer inoniing with a mos4<roBO bud, when 
I remark4Mf that at one time it would havo done for an emblem of herself. 
She told me, with a woman’s pride, that she was once rather attractive, at 
Jeaat the young fellowa told her so. 

Fortunately for hia readers, Mr. Cowtan'a personal recollections of 
the Museum are not sufficiently voluminous to form of themselves 
materials for a book, and he hos therefore been under the necessity 
of devoting some chapters to tho contents and administration of the 
various departments. On these Doiiits his long service under the 
Trustees enables liim to speak 'witn authority. 

At the time of his first appointment to the Museum, in 1839, 
Montagu liouH (3 was still standing, and tho only portion of tlic 

£ resent building which then existed was tlmt known as the 
ling’s Library. In this and the other libraries the total number 
of volumes was then about 230,000 ; at the present da^’ they have 
grown to 'more than a million. During the first thirty-two years 
of this century “ the net sum of public money applied to increase 
the only national library in the ilritish domitiiuns fell short of 
20,000/.^'; now Parliament grants annually 10,000/. for the 
purchase of books. Such are Home of the changes which have 
come over tho MuHeuiii Library und its management during the 
last six-and- thirty years, and they illustrato in u marked manner 
the rapidity of trio growth of nnlional intelligence und i ducatiou 
during that period. When wo rend Mr. Cowtan’s description of 
the arrangements connected with tho Heading Hoorn ot 1833, 
and compare them in our mind with those pertaining to the 
magnificent apartment which now annually receives upwards of 
100,000 readers, tho interval which has elapsed appears as though 
it should bo counted by centuries rather than by decades : — 

Tho approach to this room [tho Heading Huoin] adjoining the Manu- 
script Deparlnier.t [hayb our uutiior] was through a sinull urcliwHy from the 
courtyaru, (Mist Mr. Oary'a apartments, and up a fiiglir. of narrow atono 
steps into a small lobfiy where tho sticks and umbndbis of rcMidors were loft. 
This lobby was so small aud so cold, und ao uncomfortable, that tlin |Ksir 
follow stationed there os an attondant, who came to the MuM*um from tho 
(KimfoTtablo sorvict^ of the Countoos of Illessington, oHen told me a dog would 
not remain there except he was chained up. 

A considerable Improvomont in the accommodation alTorded to 
students was made when, in 1838, tho completion of the Museum 
bttildiogsv placed at the disposal of the IVustces for this purpose the 
rooms in the north-east angle, which wore fitted up with every 
available comfort. But as the number of readers increased, so 
many complaints were continually made of the bad ventilation 
And want of light, as well of room, in these apartments, that it 
liecaine necessary to consider the advisablcnoss of adding to tho 
building a reading-room of sufHcient size to satisfy the require- 
ments of many years to come. 

About this time the late Mr. Watts, in a series of papers on the 
British Museum which appeared in the MwhanM Ala^fazine, sug- 
gested that a building should be enacted in tbo inner quadraiifrie 
of the new building, capable of meeting all the demands mode 
for further library nccoinnunlation. Of this proposal no notice 
was taken at the time, and a like suggestion made by Mr. 
Edward IIawkin.s in 1842 was also entirely disregarded. Ten 
Years later the same idea occurred to Mr. Panizzi, and owing to 
nis fl^t personal influence and indomitable perseverance, it was 
carried into effect The first brick of the present Heading-room 
was laid in Senteniher l8 (;4, and the building waa completed in 
May 1857, Mr. Oowtau gives us some curious statistics as to 
the size of the loom : — 

The dome [he niiys] is 140 feet in diamotcT, and its height fo6 fret . . . 
Its shelves rontaiii aLAuU 60,000 voIuiuch ; and the new building altogether 
will accoinmiHiate as many as 1,^00,000 volumes. The building contains 
three miles lineal of book-eases eight feet high ; assuming them all to Iw 
spaced ibr the iivcrnge octavo book size, the entire ranges form twenty-tWo 
miles of shelves. Assuming the shelves to bo AUed with books, of paper of 
average tblckne*^s, the leaves plaeed edge to edn would extend about 25,000 
SsUes, or more than three times the diameter of the globe. 

It is perhaps of more practical value to know that the room affords 
space for 302 readers, and that this number of students is often to 
be ^nd at one time within its walls, 

Wb should scarcely bo giving a ihir sketch of Mr. Cowtan’s book 
we to omit to mention the very prominent position which the 
.fkjsm of Panizzi occupies from the frontispiece to the last page. 

. todlteiy tplie overurawa, but at least it will be recognised as the 
* >sgipfeiriuuOf thegushinffadmim^^ a devoted follower, 
piimot be denied that it is mainly due to Sir Anthony 

it the ayateih he introduced that the nation now pos- 

n^^^rfeet libnu^ in tho world, and that its contents 
to the pubfio with the fewest possible restric- 
manner. Those, however, who 
. 0 high opinion of his undoubted sMlity 

/ wM ihiw to do sa^hy the perusal of Mr. Oowtan’s book. 

most evei^r other part^ the pages dedicated 
to JUi tM^lpicttoas hr the bad taste in which they 

^ im A#ninwnb^ amount of interest attaches to the 


chapters devoted to the statistieal and historical aeconnta of the 
Museum; but Mr* Cowtsn’s penondi lecoUeotions aie worUilees 
and inaipid. 



FRENCH LITEBATURE. 

rriHE Commune and the Prussians, the two sieges of Paris, the 
-JL state of French society, and the meana of restoring it to 
healthful life, such are still the topics discuss e d in immense 
majority of wprks which we have to notice. Home years a^ a 
distiogwhed magistrate, M. Dnbols-Ouohan, writing two tnkh^^ 
octavo volumes on Tacitus, endeavoured to prove that F^ce had 
reached a state of civilization corresponding exactly to that of 
Home under the Cmaars, and that a strong personid govenunent 
was tho onl)r*oDe suiM to a nation where all poHtiw life waa 
extinct, where faith no longer existe^ and where the thirst for 
onjoyinent absorbed every thmg else. The publication of so plain- 
spoken an apology for despotism excited the utmost indignation at 
tno time, and the liberal portion of the community had no expres- 
sions violent enough to denounce the unfortunate M. Duoois- 
Guchan. Events, however, seem to prove in the saddest manner 
that Liberalism alone is not suflScient to save a people from political 
decay, and that a society enervated by sceptioim r^uires a panacea 
nincli more effective than tbo one embooied in the famous axiom, 

Liberty, equality, fraternity.” * On this subject M. de Pontmartin 
speaks with all possible plainness; he compares the France of 
1871 to the shipwrecked mariners crowded together on the raft of 
the M^dtue * ; and whilst he is far from despairing of the rehabi- 
litation of his country, ho frankly expresses his opinion that a 
revival of religious life can alone bring about the desired result. 
The book which be now publishes, composed of femUeiom written 
during tho last six months, is a severe but, we think, a very fair bill 
of indictment not only against this or that section of the Paris popu- 
lation, but against the wbslo community. Bowrywisw^ working 
classes, aristocracy, leaders of fashion, journalists, statesmen, all 
come in for thsir share of blame, all are made equally respon- 
sible for the calamities which weigh down upon imhappy France. 
M. de Pontmartin ha<i devoted a chopter to an impartial discussion 
of the well-known statement which is so often repeated amongst 
our neighbours at tho present time — namely, that the want of 
proper education must be considered as the original cause of the 
chronic uneasiness which every now and then issues, on the other 
side of the Channel, in civil war and attempts at political revolu- 
tion. The objection, our author remarks, is true enough, but 
when the ultra- Kepublicons clamour for education, do tnuy not 
always mean that the teaching of the young shall be in all cases 
carefully founded upon the theories of Messrs. Eugene Sue, 
Qulhet, Michelet, Victor f lugo, and Balzac P 

It may perhaps be said that M. de Pontmartin’s statements can- 
not jjo altogether received, coming as they do from a writer who 
avowedly takes tho side of religion ; but here we are able to bring 
forward the testimony of another journalist, whose statoinents 
will not on this point be accused of partiality — we mean M. 
Alphonse Daudel. Ilia Lettrea (Tm Absent are extremely amus- 
ing t ; and they describe with a good deal of truthfulness, though 
at the same time with too ^uch levity, the fai^ of 
bis countrymen. Tho late M* Vinet reproached the French 
for" being essentially fond of theatrical display; M. Daudet 
says exactly the same thing in the picturesque language of a 
journalist. The love of true is the cardinal sin of Frontmen, and 
any one who is acquainted with the mysteries of ParisiM society 
knows exactly how display, sham, lying, feverish agitation, want 
of principle are represented and condensed in the small word 
true. ** The education of tho Parisians,” M. Daudet bitterlv re- 
marks, ''is generally, carried on in dancing-saloons”; M. de 
Pontmartin never said anything stronger, ^ey feed upon 
unhealthy novels, and it is not long since a few young man really 
attor^ted to illustrate practically M. de Balzac’s eelAraied tale, 
Zes Treise. When the state of society is on the whole sound, 
such absurdities do not lead to any dangerous oonaequenoea; but 
rimagmo the case of a revolution, and place at the Paris Hdtel de 
Ville balf-R-dozen aana-etdoUea who seriously set about reviving 
^93. Thus it is, adds M. Daudet, that we have had Rigault- 
Tmviilef Vcrmersch-DucAfas, and Vermorel-J 2 tf 6 siSpi«rr«. The 
episodes described in the Lettraa dun Absent are, we repeat, veiT 
amusing, but it is a pity to see the horrors of civil war treated 
with so much indilTereDce. 

M. Jules Claretio writes the history of Za Guerre wAmede t 
from the Bopublican point of view, and his pen baa the ataadinesa 
which we snould have liked to see in M. DandeVa otherwise 
valuable book. He givea ua a detailed acoovni of the hattlea 
fought outside Paris from the month of Septomber 1870 to 
January 1871, and he thus completes the series ms^nnoaamady 
Dotioed by us. The preparations fi>r the war, tho defeat of 
Forbach, and tbo catastrophe of Sedan formed the adlgeoi of 
Xo FVonot mvahie; in Piaria uaaifyS we had the exact joaroOl, kept 
day By day, of all the events connected with thesi^; tkepruent 
vmnme, therefore, may be considerad aa an totenMdMi link 
between the two otbera. M. Jul^ Claietie &da eODtinoed that 
France will one day rise from its asbea, hot ke dooe imd see any 
prinoijdeof renovatian higher than knowhai^. 0a4teMttiwteal 
whweaa moral development is the co^dittoi vrideh the 
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greatest amount of mental cultuie, far from being bene&eial, may 

be powr--^*- ^ 


iliomaaiaee are already spending money in profusion for the 
purpose of making complete collections of all the newapapera, 
dlIIs, pamphlets^ &c.| publisbed during the Commune. Such col* 
lectioiia* we know, are extremely dlflloult to procure, and the 
British Museum itself has bad some trouble in securing a set of 
the ehrfi^cmtfn of modem Parisian revolutionary ioumalism. 
(l^t us ^en give our oordiid thanks to M. L. M. S * for the very 
^^'^teresting and able summary be has published of the Communistic 
daily proas. His two volumas contain, in the hrat place, aU the 
really important part of the Jonmai such as laws, decrees, 

orders, military despatches, reports of sittings, &c. &c. yVe have 
then copious extracts from the other newspaperpwiiihh sided with 
the Revolutlonaiy Qovemment, and, finally, a few quotations from 
the VersaillM preas. The whole makes up a very useful and read- 
able book, deserving to be placed aide by side with M. Maillard s 
J^idaire de$ joumnwc d$ la Vommune. 

Captain Jacquemont relates t the share which the Ponti- 
fical Zouaves had in the campaign against the Prussians. lie 
begins his narrative at the time when the French army of occu- 
pation quartered in Rome was obliged to yield before the Italian 
troops, and to embark at CivitA ecchia : ho describes the last 
Attempt made by General Kanzler to defend the Pope against the 
soldiers of King Victor Emmanuel ; he then speaks of Baron de 
Charette's reorganization of the Ztmaves, and gives a most interest- 
ing account of the various battles in which the small Pontifical 
army took a part 

The anopymous author who describes the ** agony of the army of 
tie Rhine is loud in his wishes for revenge, and he expects that 
the day of retribution will come at no distant period ; but, in the 
' midst of expressions of unreasonable fury, he poiuts out in the 
clearest manner certain facts which few persons have as yet 
noticed, and which explain moat naturally, to a considerable extent 
ui least, the catastrophe of Sedan. Franco, ho says, did not desire 
war, and. with the exception of a few ambitious or active 
olKcers, tne army was fully convinced that nothing would be 
attempted to thwart the ambition of Prussia. As a natural con- 
.•'oqueuce of such a state of things, no attempt had been made to 
introduce a better system instead of the old spirit of routine which 

i »nrHlyaed the efficiency of the army; and whilst the enemies of 
'ranee were busily. engaged in bringing their military organization 
t ; a thorough state of perfection, matters remained on the opposite 
b.de of the Rhine muen what they were thirty years ago. liut a 
second and more fatal cause vras at work to help the Prussiau* 
and to bring about the disasters of the Fi'ench. Convincfri that 
the army alone kept up the Imperial and supported ‘Napo- 

leon III. and his throne, the newspapein belonging to the Oppo- 
bad long been doing their best to sow amongst the %)ldters 
the seeds of disafieotion, nttlo knowing that they were thus ousily 
pi sparing the degradation of their countjy. It is strange and ain- 
j^ular to say that M. Gambetta and his friouda should have had, 
^t’ter the revolution of September, to restore the discipline which 
themselves had been most instrumental in subverting. 

ML de Freycinet’s book, IM guene en *1^ two 

limps and its voluminous appendix of pthce^jitd^calivti^ is one of 
the best books that have been published on the late war. The 
author’s conclusions deserve to bo recorded here : we shall state 
them briefiy. M. de Freycinet thuiks that the raults committed 
by the French commanders were n<it really greater than in 
other wars ; if they appear more glaring and more numerous, it is 
because the idea of defeat seemed scarcely credible b) men who 
lived ioteUectDallv upon the traditions of the old Napoleonic suc- 
cesses. Still/ faults have been committed, and it behoves ail 
Frenchmen to examine calmly what are the best means of pre- 
% eating a repetition of sneb aisasteni. In the first place, the 
axiom Ui ptitpU, UUe antdi must bo adnfitted as beyond dis- 
cumion f an emasculated nation, corrupted by luxury, scepticism, 
and vi^ cannot expect to nave an army well disaipUi)^, 
well informed, and actnated by high principle. Let inatructibn 
be made atnctly compulsory, so that no man shall reach his 
twentieth year without having given satislactory proofs that he 
pa s s ei sei a minlmmdof information on all essential topics. Military 
service should he made obligatory for all, and eo arranged that 
intellectual training mav replace the tedious drills which uselessly 
take up nearly the vrhow time wbeU a soldier is on duty. Promo* 
tion should be gitem not liy fovour nor \y seniority, but as the 
^result of severe exanunattons. Garrison lifeis the curse of disci- 
pline/ in s t ee d of quarteriiw the regiments in large centresof popu* 
kUoa, they shoilda ha mads to encamp edd kept as much as poWole 
aw^ from Mm exettament of pnhlio meetiDgi, &c. The 
stafir and the commiaiarist mnat also be themvMr remo^tled, and 
the old cffpt darmi§ mlaeed by distrtot MigUes, wliM will 
' Ip 6e oigmoMd without either trouble at 
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scribes the growth of his work and the mfiuanoes under . ufMdh It 
was written. He aaradea rather uuneoeasarily and oiknalvuly 
hia hatred of Chrisuanity, and atates as a singular foot 
only man who had auflloient love within him to create m 
baud over again tbo inner world of tlie Church was he (HidlMM) 
whom the OburcU did not bring up, wAo Msrwr took tks dbsfwmihf 
(the italics are M. Michelet's), whose faith was only the belief In 
humanity, who did not accept a rrade authoritatively impot^ and 
who was a froe-tbinker.” This declaration is plain enough, and it 
would be curious to iimuire how the author of the book before 
us can reconcile it with the following passage trAnalniod from 
his introduction to the M^moitet dt I shall not, as 

BO many others have done, expose to the public gaze the wounds 
of A Onurch m tvhtrh I wa» 60m, and which ii diU dear to me. 
Poor old mother of the modem world ! derided, insulted by her 
sou (Luther), it is assuredly not I who would add another injury 
to those from which she has been sufiering.’* M. Michelet should 
endeavour to be a little more cons^tent 

The first volume of M. Guizota new History of France * has 
just been issued, and it takes the reader down to the reign of 
Philip the Fair — that is to say, it comprises the whole of the 
medieval period. liistoriaus have until lately been ocoustomed 
to consider the ncc^ssiou of Louis XU. to the throne as marking 
the beginning of modem tiinea in the annals of our neighbours ; 
but this dAt(‘ is evidently a mistake, for every student knows that 
to Philip the Fair belongs the honour of having given to tha 
French Monarchy the form which it ultimately retained, and 
which constitutes, or rather constituted, its originality amongst 
the other political constitutions sprung from the alliance between 
the Roman ehmicut and the German one. M. (Suizot'a views are 
exactly the same as those which stamp bis celebrated Ijectures, 
and althougli the merely narrative style predoniiimies in his recent 
work, yet piiilo.«iophicAf generalizations am far from being neg- 
lected. Thu woiidcuts added by way of illustration are in every 
way worthy of the volume. 

M. Trognon is known chiefly as the author of a History of France, 
which we notice d some time since, and which is generally considered 
as one of the best works on the subiect. He was also honoured 
with the friondshi|> of the late Queen Alario-Aiiu^lie, who entrusted 
to him the education of the Duke of Montpensier. Such are the 
qualitications which led to hia being chosen by the Priucoa of the 
Orleans family to write the life of tlioir mother. t All the neces- 
sary documentH wore unroservodly placod in his hands ; ho was 
not only allowed, but requested, to use them with the utmost 
freedom, and he has given us in the shape of an interesting volume 
what must have been for him quite a labour of love. Without at- 
tempting to describe here the contents of M. Trognon's biographical 
memoir, let us merely say that it is a most valaablo contribution 
to tbo history of the loht sixty years, and that it bears fresh evi- 
dence of the lirmne.ss wJiich has alw^ays been characteristic of the 
Indies of tht; IVcnch Royal family. Napoleon's colebrated mot 
about the Dtu^bess of .\ ngoul e me— CVs^ /o mui homme do la 
alinoni involuntuniy ocrurs to us whilst wo read the 
account of Her Majesty's behaviour at thoTuileries on the memo- 
rable 241)1 of February, 1848. Admiral iferuouz, a friend of M. 
Tjognon, who happen^ to bo present, observed; — “Every one 
around the King bad lost his senses. Two persons alone preserved 
coolness aud dignity ; they were two old women {deux wtiUe* 
/ciumes), the t^uuen and Madame do Montjoye.'* 

No writer was better fitted than M. Guizot to sketch the life 
aud character of the Duke de Broglie \f and we are glad to see that 
be has published in a collected form the articles contributed by 
him to the Revue dv$ Deux Mtmdee on the biography of one of 
the best representatives of modem Fhmch statesmanship. M. 
^alute-Beuvo, in ono of bis earliest Cauteries, spoke of the J)uke 
of Broglie as the politician who, nioro than others oerhaps, com- 
mand*^ the respect even of his adversaries; suen is the idea 
which reigns throughout the pamphlet before us. The condition 
of France iinmedlatmy after the Reign of Terror, the revival of 
literature through the joint influence of Madame uo Btael and M. 
de Chateaubriand, the general craving for peace, order, and a power- 
ful Government, are well described by tbo young man who, 

I belonging to ono of the first French famuios of the anciea regime, 
|» hailed the coup dPHat of the 1 8tb Brumaire as a wholesome rpjpeti- 
tion of the grand numarque's dcolinfpi with the Fronde; whilst at 
the same time ho could not shut his eyes to the probable results 
of a system which was introduced by arbitrary measures, without 
having in its favour the prestige or hereditsfy right and of long- 
stauding tradition. The close connexion between liberal ideas tod 
the principles of religion and moral dignity Js a phenomenon whito 
detervee to be closeiy studied, especially at an epoch ' £hen mdef 
is too often regarded as a ^nodym for oespottjiiii, jtod SbasffdhM 
euphemism for llcentioumesi, ft the statsamen « 
bad been more universaUj oast in the same hm^ to M* OujtojlM 
noble friend, we shoidd have been spaiedi the horiMg ^ m 
Commune. ' ^ 
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irtiSj about th^ imjMTiMir if and the noble traditioni’’ 
(tf ’oz, that he doea not inspire us with the slightest confidenee ; 
ana hisnamtive must be ollissed amongst the pamphlets wUdh 
only two yesia ago were firinied in Brussels and I^ondon for the 
edlncation of amatoiir revolutionists. It cannot bo too often re- 
peated that if the French army of i S70 had lost oU the traditions 
of discipline and self«respoct| it wtis otiiirely the fault of those who 
endeavourod to revive the noble traditions ” of '92. 

M. Ldonoe Dupont takes the opposite view of the question and 
brings in a heavy bill against the Government of Septemli^r 4. 
After the c^itulation of StMlan, he observes; the militai^ disasters 
of France formed the all-ahsorbing tepic of interest. The most 
urgent thing then was to strengthen the Oovornment^ to give a 
more, vigorous impetus to all the branches of the administration, 
and to organize throughout the country every available resource. 
Instead or this, a handful of ambitious men saw that the oppor- 
tunity had now como for them to gfreep the power which they 
had 80 long covoted ; they marched without any opposition to the 
Udtel do Ville, and nnule ilw disasters of their country the 
stepping-stone to greatness. M. Dupont argues that M. Jules 
Favre and his friends ore really responsible for the civil war, 
because, in the hrst place, they gave to the rarisian mob the 
example of contempt for tbe law ; and, in tbo sec^md, many of the 
self-styled politicians who comprised the Government of the jNatioiial 
Defence wg’e avowed friends of the Communists. Such is the 
theme of M. Dupont's preface ; his book contains the journal of 
the sittings held by the military tribunals at Ver-sailles IVom 
AuffUbt 7 to Septoiubor 20. 

M. Champfleury continues his archmological studies witli tbo 
most laudable zeal, and his new volumo gives us the lii.«*torv of 
modiffival caricatiuo.t It will be uiulerstood at oiico that tills 
title implies a great deal more than is gonomfly moant by tlie 
word caricature. During tlie middle ages scplpture and wood- 
carving were almost tbe only means wdiicb satirists bad of denounc- 
ing the vices ami follies of Mocioty ; and M. ChumpHeury’a book 
consequently is to a great o.xteiit a history of church det'oration. 
The author is a staunch adversary of the archajologistM who 
uphold the idea of symbolism, and who look upon the grotcfinuu 
ornaments of our cathedrals as allegorical representations iniemicd 
to convoy striking lessons of good manners and wholesumo doc- 
trine. Ills book, profusely illnstratiKl with facsimiles of old ( luthic 
nrL will bo found very interesting. 

M. Oharlos Garniev j, architect of the now Paris opera, is not 
unknown to our renders; but the volume wo have now ludont 
us is of much higher pretensions than the one we noticed 
about a year ago. M. Uarnior’s architectural speciality is ci»n- 
nected with theatres ; for the last ten years he has studied every 
question referring to tliut subject, and ho comos forward to give 11s 
the result of the oxpericiico ho has derived from a personal survey 
of all tbo leading theatres in Europe. The first point to settle' is 
that of the usefulness of sc^enic 6ntei*tainiuonts; for if clramatic 
representations are dangerous or unnocossary, we should not up)>ly 
tho resources of architectural art. M. CJnrnior conuuids 
utft of all public instjtutioiisin modem society, tho church and the 
stage are the only two which address theiusclvcs to the whole 
population, and which, therefore, should be under the special pro- 
tection of the Goverinnont. It is impossiblo, he further iirgucM, for 
private onlorpriso to build (jburcheHund theatres on a proper scale, 
and BO as to combine all the indispensable eloments of coiufort, 
oalubrity, and taste ; the Stale uloue caa solve tho problem in 
a sataslactory manner. After theso general remarkH, on whieli 
of course wo need express no opinion here, M. Gamier gou^ un to 
examine in detail the luimcrons items counocted vNitb the building 
and decoration of theatres, taking as his guide the prlnciplts 
adopted by himsolf in the construction of the Paris Opera lluu^o. 
The docmiiente he has added to his volume enable tlu* leader to 
study the comparativo arrangements of idl tho great Eiiro]>caii 
theatres. 

With the exception of M. Cousin's Hhtoire g^ix/ralv dc In 
Philoiophie^ and of a few triiuslations from the German, Fr< ik h 
literature ciumot bixist of any iui^iorteiit work on tho hi-tury 
of various metaphysical 8)stoms; nor can even tho miUiuio of 
the late Sorbonne lhroi'ossor bo looked upon as complete, fi>r It 
does not tako us further thim tho boginmng of tho pn^'^ent cen- 
tury. M. Alfred Weber J has accordingly (mdouvuureil to suj'ply 
the deflolency, and his Hutoirs de la VhilosapUc mrop^ruuc is im- 
tended as a handbook for students who want to unravel the mv^- 
teriei^ of metaphysical science. Tbo author aims, of coui Ms at 
beiiig Strictly impartial; but still he adopts a point of view bom 
which to cxamuio tho wide subject before him, mid that 
point of view is cleariy exproseod in the following inottx^: — 
v^tS radtapbysiqno no se trouvo ni dans lo maUVialismo ni 
dg im le apiritualisme duali.stc, luais dans le spiritualisms conert t, 
qui tient la force et rintoUigence pour les atlributs distincts, muis 
uisdpanibles, do resprit’’ M. Weber begins by showing the illa- 
tions which exist between metaphysics and tho other sciences ho 
then • marks eat the divisions of the philosophical field, and co:i- 
^irittdas his introduction by giving us whai is called the literature 
"of subject His last chapter enumerates tho objections winch 
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may bataissd against thevariottssystemsssisiii^i^ MiMaBlaL 
he aay^ is so far wrong thart it fldls to eac^iiii the logical rida or 
nature and of history; Spiritualism rimld riiake off the cM 
Cartesian tradition ; and, finally, Fcdtivism must acknowledge 
that, as all science worthy of the name is the sasxeh afttf a law, or 
a system of laws, so it is e parthd sy etein of metephysles^ and 
philosophy is the metaphysics of the universe^ or it Is nothing. 
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EASTERN EUROPE. 


T he Busiian Government bos lately inued several mani- 
feetooa to its own people mcplaining the foreign policy of 
the Czar* It has thought it necessary to slAw that it is doing 
all that can reasonably bo demanded of it for the extension of 
Bussian influence and the consolidation of its ^sition at homo 
and abroad. There are enthusiasts who think Russia might 
go on much faster than it does, and assume the position of 
the head of a great Panslavist community. To tlieso critics 
the Government replies that Russia wants, not war, but 
peace, because peace, while it ponnits the country to become 
rich and strong, gives it all the political advantages it needs ; 
and, secondly, tliat to do anything mo(e for the Slavonic 
provinces of neighliouring Powers than to uike care that 
they have a fair chance of developing themselves m their 
own way would be the very worst course possible io the 
interest of these provinces themselves. The first task of 
the Russian Government was to sliow tliut thiro is a fair 
probability of tlie peace of Europe being* preserved, and 
of this peace, if preserved, turning to the profit of 
Russia. That peace is likely to bo pcserved is, it owns, 
an expectation not in accordance with the vicmnb of Piuice 
Bismahck. The German Cliancellor not very long ago re- 
marked to a traveller that the mum reason why the Prus- 
sian Gkivernmeut tried haid to avert a war with Pi ante 
was not because it had any doubt of the iminetiiate result, 
but because it was convinc^ that war, if once liegnn, would 
last half a century. This is a very dteudful look-out; 
but even if Prime Bisuaiick^S calculations were titio, tlio 
Russian Government Uuuks that the late war between France 


and Germany is itself a guarantee that Russia will not be 
drawn against her will into tlie wars oi the next Lalf-ccntury. 
Ch^nsagy chose to impose exceedingly hard terms on the un- 
fo^unate nation whicli she conquer^. Russia does not pretend 
to judge Germany in the matter; but site may legitimately 
study the inevitable censequcnces of tlie course which Germany 
thought proper to adopt The result of the late warss that Ger- 
many has on her Weatem border a nation of thirty-five millions 
of persons burning to take revenge on their hard-hearted con- 

a uerom, Germany cannot, therefore, act with freedom against 
le groat Power U>Rt borders her on the West. There is no 
great Power that can ically hurt Russia much except Ger- 
many, and Germany will henceforth know that Prance will 
rush to arms as the ally of Russia if Rusria is attaduMl. If 
Finnce^Mumcs the war, Russia can, if ifao likes, remgin 
iKmtrali^d demand as the price of neutrality some conceadon 
like think by which she has lately made herself once more 
mistress cf the Black Sea. All this seems to us very true. 
The late war was very advantageous to Rumia, It is scarcely 
possible thata war between two great Powers abould not turn 
to tlie advantage of $om of the byateadem. The Crimean 
War enabled Austria to throw off the fetters of dependence 
which Russia bad imposed on it, and it enabled Piedmont to 
start on its career of uniting ludy. Austria end Piedmont, 
it is true, were not mere bystendert, but it was because 
other natioDs stood real mdk of the war that they got 
what they wanted. The late war beisfeeis Tiuiice and Ger- 
moiy has in the asme way improved the polfliical position of 
. *aa mA Area PowenK^Bussia, end Italy. Rmeia 

I^Sn now play wiA a Fmncfe eOfeiim m site Ulm in iaSw to 
%esp Germany quiet, ahoi^ Ml Ar Afe a^ignoe if 
QomsMy aoems inclirnd to Aweis Bnsi^ if 

Germany fete Rntek have her wny. »pg 

at preesut eould think of aitecldu g W 

ittfepoM to ledw ite m^psodlt y Utesy^ wbfla 
AiS cf tite wto to abtori^ 


of Ae Pop£. These are patent fects, and it is quite right 
Aat each of the nations concerned should be rommded of 
them by its Government; and it is fbr each nation to see 
that its Govenimeut does not adopt a wrong policy m con- 
sequence of regarding Uioso facts in a false light. Ki^lntid 
has to see Aat the invaluable opportunity now given us ol 
ro-organizing our defences wiA Ao maximum of efficiency at 
Ae miniinurn of cost is not thrown away. Italy has to see 
Aat the Popc has no real ground of complaint, and that tlic 
attention of Ae Govoniment is hehcoforth mainly diiectcd to 
intfinal reionus. Russia m Ao same way has, according to 
Riiusian views, to see that the Govorniocnt does not neglect 
the nvteroBts of inferior nations or populations allied to it by 
race or religion ; and tlint it is not iioglccting those intcrestii 
is what Ao Russian Government proceeds to show, nfler it has 
establiAed to its satisfaction the gmieial proposition tliat 
peace may bo preserved, so fur as Russia is concorned, lu a 
manner very advantageous to her. 

Austria is Ao quaiioi from which, in tlio opinion of Kussum 
alarnustH, danger is likely to come. Germany, it is aud, may 
bo templed to pnifit by the Austrinii crisis, and to aiitiov the 
German provinces of Austria, leaving Austiin to malwo tip for 
its losses in the Eust. Possibly (ioimany might bo Unijitcd 
to co-operato with Austria and flungnry m Ao proscoutiou oi 
IhiB process of coinponsation tti Austiia. Tuose who go 
furthest fancy that the integrity of Russia will bo monaood, and 
that the Galician Pole'*, always nady to do Russia an injury, 
will bo used to open a way Into the heart of the Bmpiie. The 
lungi^ige used by the Russian Govctntncnl iii critici/ing tlioso 
suggestions 18 vtry rcriiurkablo. It acknowledges its duties 
ns Ao protector of outlying Slavonic jiopulatious, and it owns 
that the ciisis in Austria inspire*! it with some apprehension* 
It Aeroioro explicitly declares tliat, it Slavonic ][iopulutionB 
are oppressed or Areatened by Austria, or if any seiioui 
Hourcu of danger to Russia is opened m Galicia or otherwise, 
It will at once act promptly and efhcaciously. Bui, on Ao other 
hand, it wislics all Russian patriots to understand Aat Uio 
best thing that can liappen in Ae interest of Aeso popula- 
tions IS Aat they should continue to thrive in pcaoo under 
the government of Austria ; and wluit is said of Austria may 
be also said of Turkey. These populations lire, it must be 
admitted, for the most part in a very liackwa^ stets^ and 
what they want is time and leisure to make progress in Ao 
arts of peace and of civilized life. It would ueiAer suit 
Russia nor Aom that they Aould bo at too early a date 
attached politically to Russia as members of a groat Slavonic 
Confederation like Ao now Confedcratiou of Gennany. The 
Gormans have had a thousand years of civilixstion, and 
even iir Germany there arc not wanting signs of a strong 
topa^tist tendency, li Ae Blavoruc populations were pre- 
maturely attached to Russia, Aey would bo wonting in the 
qualities Ae existence of which is necessary if a Confedera- 
tipn is to endure, and a movement towards the disn^on of 
a Confederation might pomibly itiqierji Ae unity of Russia 
itself. The best thing, therefore, tliat Russia can do (at itself 
and its Slavonic neighbours is to uphold the actual porition of 
Ae Austriao and Turkish Governments, using these Gtivem* 
ments as the means by which Ae humbler tntmbets of die 
Slavouio family are to be encouraged to make material and 
intellectual progress. If Aie progress is in any Way unduly 
Awarted, Aen Rumia wiH put fortli itg gteoS strengA, and 
obtain by force, or the tlm^ of iirnied mot, what its ^eo- 
oationalists fairly demand; and thtoitW]p«i|IA4osoSttCK^^ 
is Udembly well sssured hm the otrcumitoilW^t^ humUiseted 
and revengeful IWoe wiU he elwaya 11 Wait on the left 
flank of &nnaiiy, preventing OewiiMgr itom intorferiatg In 
tbeBtet FtomtheKusrianMfetofni^ 
Bnmfebaewa jyion but toirnkM kha ebattpion and 
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./ fjf of fill Slavonic population!! and of all members 
P^t Church, the programme of its policy thus 

00^. . ^Iird by the Government soeniH well founded and 
with much foresight and good sense. But It is 
"*T 5 S* 48 r that, according to tliis view, tho Austrian Government 
must conduct its ailairs under the porj>etual suporvisioii of 
JitiSsia, wlio will let it alone and calmly und bcnignantly patro** 
nizo it so long os it treats iU discontented subjects in amauner 
of which lIuBsia apfirovcs ; but who will reprove it, and oven 
coerce it, if it does not 

That tho exposition of tiiis schonie of Kussian policy should 
Imvo been received with inucii disfavour at Vienna is only 
natural. That Kussiii should consider her position with 
regard to Austria to be that of a superior keeping watch over 
the behaviour of a useful inferior is bad enough ; but it is 
much worse that tho Kussian Government should say this 
openly, and thus humiliate Austria before the world. 'Hio 
very nrguments by which Russia seeks to tranquillize Austria 
are themselves new sources of irritation. It is evident that 
Russia does not want to hurt Austria, the Russian Govcni- | 
ment says, bccuuso it has never profited by the very nu< ! 
nierouH or^casions in the hist half-century when Austria was | 
at her mercy. There is nothing new, it is allegod, in tho | 
l>eacefiil policy of Russia, for the Emperor Alkxandkh is 
only treading in tho steps of his pt*uce-loving lather. It I 
is at lust acknowledged, tho Russian Government states with i 
a grand audacity of assertion, that tho Emperor Nicholas ' 
never threatened any one. if the document in which i 
this statement is made had been exclusively intended for ; 
Russians, it might have allowed that it was for them ulonc 
to judge whether they would accept tho pious fiction that the 
ikther of the Empkiiok wus a singularly harmless and in- 
oftbiiHivo man. But Austrians are not likely to forget the 
kmous proposal to divide the inheritance of tho Sick Man; 
mid Austria is scarcely well enough herself to feel quite easy 
if it is true that tho policy of tho two Czars is really identical. 
8till, for the moment, Austria may bo no doubt content that 
Russia diftcJaiins any intention of stirring up her disallected 
provinces against her. Tho documents published by tho Rus- 
sian Government may at any rate be taken as showing those 
provinces that it would not bo convenient to Russia tha^ 
their disaffection should come to u head just at present; 
and the new Austrian Ministry may have been wise 
in giving indications of a friendly disposition towunis 
Russia. Turkey is in much the same position as Austria, 
iiiid ever since the results of tlio recent negotiation* re- 
|nrding tho Black Sea proved to Turkey that it could not 
count on the active support of England, tho Porte has 
rthown an inclination to adopt a new lino of policy, and to 
be on the best of terms with Russia. Ono curious consequence 
i)f tho now relations between Russia and Turkey has been seen 
111 tho lost few days. Prince Bismarck h:ia lor many montlis 
liecn trying various methods of putting enough pressure on 
.he Roumanian (fovcrniucut to make it accede to a fair coin- 
promise with the bondholders of u line of State railways who 
iiappcn to be for tlic most part Germans. For a time tho 
[Roumanians steadily resisted and balHed his efforts, until he 
liii on tlio device ol‘ making Turkey threaten to intcrfeiti os 
the J>uzorain Power of Roumania unless justice was done, 
fo tho threat of this interference the Roumanians have 
relucrantly yielded, und a Bill sanctioning a compromise 
iiccoptublu to the bondholders has been passed by tho 
Roumanian L(>gistature. Prince Bismarck has thus been buc^« 
ceHsiul, as ho gcnonilly is sooner or later. But his success 
wouM have been impossible, or must have led to an 
open rupture between Germany and Russia, had *Riussia. 
persevered ju its traditional policy of seeking to emancipate 
tho Principalities from the authority of their Buzoniin. Turkey 
would noviT have dreamed of threatening to send troops into 
Roumania unli ss it Imd been satisfied that Russia would not 
object to sudi a very demonstrative mode of asserting the 
dubious und ilUdvtined autltority of the Sultak over the 
Principalities. Turkey feels, like Austria, that it will within 
certain limits riicoivc tho countenance of Russia if it uses its 
legal or semi- legal jjower over its subjects; although Turkey, 
like Austria, must be aware that there is uo saying how long 
a power excvciscil by the suffemnoo of a ^reign Government 
will retain any reality. 


THE tNITED STATES AND CCBAi 

CB American Government still abstains ihrom anjrpar- 
tici|kttbii in the civil war in Cuba; but Its acts Ibrm an 
j^wii os^um^iHrjF on the scoudaloua document whidi is 


about to be presented on its behalf to tho Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration at Geneva. In the view of international law the in- 
surrection against the authority of the Spanish Government 
is fiir less plausible and respcotable than the socesalon of the 
Conlederate States from the American Unian, The rebels in 
Cuba have had no organized Government, either before or 
after tho commencement of the war ; nor have they lit any 
time been able to place a regular army in the held. With the 
moral or polftical merits of the dispute foreign Powers have 
no concern; d)Ut it is remarkable that, vrhile the oolonial 
authorities havb not yet abolished slavery, the insurgents 
have never formally committed themselves to the doctrine of 
emancipation. It is possible that the Pkksijusnt vm be 
jubtified in his interference with the interna) policy of Cuba, 
and in the indirebt assistance which he has given to the rebels; 

I but his proceedings ore curiously contrasted with the scropulous 
I neutrality which is supposed to entail on England a liability 
lieavicr than the penalty inflicted on France by the victorious 
Germans. Mr. Hamilton Fisu thought himself at liberty to 
urge on the Spanish Government the mxiancipAtion of slaves 
ill the West Indian Colonies. * Lord Russell never took the 
liberty of addres8i% Mr. Sewaru on the protection of State 
righu against Federal usurpation. In 1870 and 1871 the 
otlicer commanding the American squadron on the coast of 
Cuba wus ordered to station his vessels in such a maimer oa 
to cover Uio escape of insurgents irom the island. There can 
bo no doubt that any similar employment of Englisli ships 
during the Civil War would have provoked an immediate 
rupture. The position of tho United States as a neutral 
Power during the iusurt'ection in Cuba has in fact iu 
sumo respects mod^ed the extravagant protonaions wlvlch 
had been advanced by the Americiin Government in its 
belligerent character. The pKEbiDEST found it convenient 
to assert tho discretionary powor of recognizing the existence 
of a state of wur, although tho Queen's Proclamation had been 
previously treated as a hostile metisure; and the precipitate 
concessions of the English Commissioners were voluntarily 
limited by the Governmont of Washington so as to exclude 
liability for the breach of blockades by private adventurers. 

In other respects tlio Americans, confident in tho de&rence of 
England and in tliu weakness of Spain, have not boon solici- 
tous to maintain perfect consistency. Tlio despatch of ineri- 
of-war to places from which insurgents may conveniently 
escape is more likely than the captui'es of tho Alabama to 
prolong tlie war by discouraging submission. 

Although tho Anioricaiis luivo been systematically unjust 
to England down to the date of tho outrageous invcctivo of 
Mr. Bancrokt Davis and his colleagues, their policy in rela- 
tion to Cuba must bo regarded without passion or prejudice. 

It may be doubted whether the persons or property of Ameri- 
can citizens have been really Exposed to danger during the 
recent troubles at Havannnh; but it was natural that tlio 
indignation provoked by tho conduct of the Volunteers 
should find official expression. The anarchy and detnorali- 
zution which prevail in Cuba have never been more 
painfully exemplified than in the transactions of the lost ^ 
autumn. A Spanish loyalist visiting a suburb of Jlavannah 
in consequence of a challenge, for tlio purpose of lighting a 
duel, was basely assiissinated by his political adversaries. 
Borne lime afterwards a body of medical students were guilty 
of a foolish riot at tiic cemetery where he was buried, and 
some of them wens said to have defaced his tomb. The 
B|HRiiah VolmiteorB, in spite of the protests of the Governor, 
immediately proceeded to try the offenders by court-mardal, 
smd several young men of respectable parentage were shot in 
punishment of ^eir boyish irregularity. As soon as the 
account of the judicial murder was received at Wusliington, 
two or three ships of war were ordered to proceed Avith all 
haste to Havannah for the protection of American ettizens. 

On U^eir arrival the commanding officer informed his Govern- 
ment that tho city was perfectly tranquil ; but the 
of the squadron will have been ri^tly interpxfted as a 
reproof and a warning. * Notwithstanding the theoretical 
equality of States, and tho general doctrine of non-interkrehoe, 
great Power.s, conlident in their security from retaliation, 
commonly exorcise a moral censorship or superviaioii over 
tl^eir weaker neighbours. In former times petty Italian 
tates were frequently reminded that thiy were not ttroxig ^ 
enoi^h to claim absolute freedom from remnsibility in their 
capricious oppression of their subjects^ AjnOrkssiu re- 
gard Cuba as a property of their own in reversibni and they 
have no difficulty in devising excuses As pioS^tik)^ ' 
their contingent interests agidnsl tbo Mailt in poisnsnion. It 
is thought desirable to Aoos by An 

weakness or misoonduot of Ac 
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haihi n noMrfd ^ffOliCftar wMUn mob; iusid» t?6ii if Ibt 
Amirioiiii wm amitito to toumga opuiiooi they «re eeotti^ 
agaisat aarioui diaapproral wheu they reaoot auch aa ati^oiiy 
IMi that ecamnitta d by the Bpaoiah Volunteera. For maiyr 
good naaona they aie in no hurry to aimex Cuba ; and they 
eroald ra|her ailow th^ udMibkanU to dataoh theniaaWea 
from their alle g ian c e to the iiiotber«ooiin)Uy than aooelaiata 
the ivrocw by interventiou. They will certainly not dirooiiy 
abaiwii neutrality the decunon of ihe^arbitcatora ia 
1 given at Gesetnu ^e sacred right of Goveitunente and in- 
auigenta to out tihoir own quaneki mnat be reapeoted aa 
long aa American advocates are pretending to impute odioioua 
paiiudi^ to n detoued Government asid natioxa« When the 
twporary reason for non-intervention haa eeaaed to operatOi 
dieie will still bo a reasonable disinclination to a rupture 
with Spain, whioht if it involved little risk, would be ex- 
pensive^ and barren of glory* No prudent man gives a price 
m that wbidh he bdieves that he can ultimately acquire 
without payment There is no uae in fighting for a terri* 
tory which, according to the general bcliel*, must inevitably 
drop into the FechiEal system by Ibraa of gravitation. 
There are also thoughtud «politiciaua in the United 
States who appreciate the inconvenience of conceding a sliaro 
in the government of the Republic to a population which, 
though it will acquire eqiud rights, will in reality bo neither 
free nor equal to the genuine citirena of the Union. The 
rioters and the aasassina of llavannali w'ouhi not be eligible 
fellow-countryinen, and the planters and slaves of the interior 
are sdli less ripe for free Kepublican government. The 
Senate of the United States has sliown statesmanlike wisdom 
and firnmess in quietly suppressing General Giukt*s im- 
i^dont eagerness for the annexation of i:^n Domingo, 
^roughout the Spanish colonics there is not one man in a 
thousand who understands tlie tnosnlng of freedom, and there 
is not a single Protestant. 

How frr it is j^ssible that the authority of Spain should 
be re-established it is difiicult to judge. For three years all 
parties luive professed entire uiumimity of determiniition to 
retain the colonies, and in tlmt time fifty or sixty thousand 
regular troops have been sent to Culia without perceptible 
result. It is scarcely known who are the leaders of the iu-» 
suigeuts, or what is their object; but experience sbows that 
tlie power of the Government ia non-existent in a port of Uie 
island, wliile even in the capital there are many proofs of dis- 
aifection. The colonists of European blood are jealous of the 
Spaniards; but at the same time they have no desire to 
accelerate the extinction of slavery, and iew of them can 
regard vrith complacency the prospect of annexation tci the 
neighbouring liepubiic. From time to time the local Govern- 
ment rgports that the rebellion is almost entirely extinguishcal ; 
but after an interval tiio normal condition of anarchy is 
unco more acknowledged. It is to the credit of the [MX)pie 
of Spain tliat they ohcrisli a patriotic regard for the national 
honour and greatness ; but it is perhaps not too much to say 
(liat the ora of colonial empire is at an end. Englauci, 
which is far more vigorous than Spain, has been gradually 
oompeilod to ooiipede practical iadependenoe to the colonies ; 
and, if the recognition hod been dt^yed, it is probable tliat 
the insurrcctioo of Cu1>a would have been anticipated by 
Canada, Amuralia, and the Cape. The Spaniards are nut yet 
prepared to content ihemselves witli a nominal sovereignty 
over their coXonks; and they will find it impossible to govern 
them Irom home. Yet it would be rash t^ forettdl the oou- 
tinuauce or auooess of the prosont insurrection. A com- 
' mander of genius, an originai stateaman, might discover the 
means of eonqueruig or conciliating rebels; and the 
Americans, Ihou^ ^ey might be disappointed by the result, 
would acqiiiesee in an accomplished ijM. If the Kjdso could 
bo spared from the Pnnmsnla, his ofror to proceed in peisoo to 
Cuba might pethips be acoefited as the most pfonusuig mode 
cd teminatiiig ^ 
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TBB FREKOn SDDG&t 

FTEK having rid of ofageuetid beoma- 

. tax, die Freoeb GovamaMsil; haa had to ask the Assembly 
to se<A in other dimetkoa the ae^ttentaltoii of revamia neoes- 
mrj to meet the estimated agpendkoiWi. W«ek boa been 
devoted to it disousskin cd the IriVMwd le ted: 
wiMMmal property. But befrre aoastkaari bed Iw dmnad (d 

Ibeberi lBiodein whioli the neimiia^ 

^leoperiaot to understand what two ^ mim 
h iik0 ^ t^eeeh/rii 'dei', 

attempted to prove fimt Ike eifM 


lewvaakeg oriy w undgriidlCkt^^ 

meimi aietoe the Kevolutum of i 7 g 9 , wae in s# jsirniintiet 
ramefii perfect The poor were taxed, but dMt mqfdhi 
and the holders of property paid, at they shculddjp^ Ae,«imet 
the requiremeule of the State. From twenty-frva t9^ 
eix miUioQs more a year are needeil now than wwv# 
before the war, of which auui fiiteen miUlons aee likkl 
to have been already voted, and the question now belhia 
the Aam m biy is how the other ten luillions arc to ho rmtsad* 
The new taxes voted in AugmW wore aa followe:— Theta si 
aa iuorease of the dutiet on registmtkm and cf stump dutisit 
to the amount of nearly four millions. Those duike would 
depreciate the saleable value of all property, and would so far 
be a tax on the small landowncre. But die bulk of the new 
taxes foil on the wealthier olaaaes. 8o,oool. is to bo obtained 
from horses and carriages, and as much more from an itmtost 
on the subeoription to clubs and on billiard-tablea A quar* 
ter of a million is to be derived from a tax on cards and 
liconoes, and over a million from a tax on railway (Wssengem. 
Taxes on lucifens and paper are each to produoe nearly half a 
million, and tlie Post Ofiice is to give an additional million. 
Cofibe, tea, cocoa, tobacco, and sugar are to yield four millions 
and a half, and alcoholic liquors nearly three milUbns more, 
while gunpowder and petroleum are to furnish what is iieoes- 
sary to make up the rest of the lifroeii miliiona The basis 
of Uio whole of this new mom of taxes is the extraotiou of new 
indirect taxes from the luxuries of all cbuuies, or rather from 
Uiat which is something beyond tho bare neooHsorios of life in 
all claHSOiu What is novel in those new taxes is chiefly the novelty 
of getting at tlio pockets of tlie ooin|iaratively wealUiy in 
hitherto untried ways. But on the whole the poor will bear, 
under tho taxes already voted, quite their fair pro|H)rUcm of 
tlie fresh burdens im|K>sod on the country by the late war. 
These uew taxes, however, brought the (jiuvornment almost 
to the end of what it cousidered could be* roali/.fKi by new 
charges on ai-ticles of conNuriiptiou beyond the bare neoes- 
sarios of bib. Accordingly it |iro|)osed to ofom up now 
sources of revenue in order to procure the ton millions which 
have yet to bo voted. It is true tlmt the taxes ou sugar and 
lucifers are to ho augniontt^d, so that the f )rmer shall pro- 
duce 8oo,cx)o/. and the latter aoo,ooo/. ; and tiius one niilbon 
sUirltiig of these ibrtlicr taxes is a mere augiiumtatloa of tlm 
charges already voted by tho Assembly. But tlie remaining 
nine millions arc to be derived from now sources, of which 
there are Uiroo principal oiioa A tax on raw inatorials is to 
give nearly four millions, and a tax on textile fabrics is to 
give upwaids of two millions. An impost on securiticni other 
than tho funds and tho shares of‘ Uo-o{x*rative 8oc*ielios is 
estimalcHf to yhdd upwards of a million. Tlio moile in 
which tho Assemlily, under tlui guiflance of tho Govern- 
ment, lias dealt With tlie Ministtjrial project, is first to 
discuss and decide against on Income-tax ; thou the ques- 
tion has been debaunl whether the tax on securities shall be im- 
pcjsod, and this bos been discussed in the \nvA week, witli tlie 
result that tlio Govenuuont has virtually oonaenUKl to aban- 
don this part of its project. Finally, the question will bo 
decided whether the taxes on raw materials sliail bo im|iosed. 
Tho only sBemative which the Governnvmt allows to Ijo possi- 
ble is a general uuginentation of all direct taxes ; and tho As- 
sembly is to bo made to chooao between tliis, which would bo 
highly unpopular, and a tax cm raw materials, which the As- 
setably regards with great disfavour. This is tho comer inUi 
Nrhioh the ingenui^ of M. THiaici has driven the Assembly. But 
this is not all. liattors have been so arranged that tlie door 
has been firmly closed against tlio discussion of the prclimi- 
naiy quoslicm whether tlas tqoney is really wanted, i’rivahi 
meidlxirs get up and suggest tliat the large now ex|ioii(lituro 
on the army is unwise and unneocssary ; but tho Govern* 
ment does not condcscond to take any notice of what they 
(fry ; and the Assombly is so much under tlm mastery of M. 
Thichs that it quietly follows Jiim in discussing how tlio 
money for the new ex|iefiditure on tlie army is to bo provided, 
before it is decided whether this extra cx[>ouditurc is jus- 
tifiable. 

The mode in which the Budget is discoasod is so cxtnior- 
dUiMury that it is difficult to say whether the proposal^ to tax 
eeeonties was ever aeriomly made or defonded by tlio Govurn* 
rnenh K. Xuisas throw it over directly he began to disuse 
it, but llL PocYicft-Qcxaxcttt resolutely defend^ it, Thtjrc 
are, boilrever, so many objections to every possible tax tl*»t 
no pnmosfd lias a chanos^ being accept^ unJsss it i» 
tabmd with the whofr force of the Government, end is main- 
miuoA M lofo«i*ly satiafo^^ grounds. not only did 
hL T uf f ff v. Am dWHke of tax on eseuritleij, but ths 

ground m Wjiicb tL VtmttM-iivmrim defonded it wore* of 
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the weakest possible description. The speakers who had 
objected to the proposal be&re the Finance Ministcb q)oke 
had divided their opposition into two heads. In the first 
place, they said that the great object of France at the present 
crisis was to attract foreim capital into the country, and that 
the readiest mode of doing so was to keep up the market- 
able value of French marketable securities. If shares and 
obligations were specially taxed, they would of course 
fall in value, and the present holders would lose the 
diiforence, thus undergoing a diminution of their capital, 
instead of merely paying an Income-tax. There can be 
no doubt that this would be the case, unless foreigners 
residing abroad wore exempted from the tax ; but although 
this would keep up in a groat measure the value of the 
securitioB, it would to un equal extent diminish the receipts 
from the tax. M. Polter-Queutier did not deny that the 
tux would have the effect of lowering the value of French 
securities in the European market, but the general tenor 
of his remarks on the second head of the arguments of his 
opponents made anything ho said as to the first head of no 
importance, llis critics objected that there was no diiferetico 
between one portion of personal wealth and another, and that the 
holders ot securities, such us those of railway obligations and 
shares, ought not to be subjected to a special Income-tax from 
which merchants ond manufacturers were free. M. Pouyer- 
Qukrtier replied, that the general Income-tax had been re- 
jected because of its inquisitorial and arbitrary nature, and 
that, although it would bo very inejuiaiturial and arbitrary to tax 
tlie profits of rnorchants, there would be no similar objection 
to taxing obligations and shares, as the Government could got , 
at the exact amount to be pnitl without asking a quostion of ^ 
any one. A more dangerous doctrine could not have 
been broached by u Finance Minister. It simjily comes to 
this, that a Government in difliculties is to lay its hands on 
the form of property that is most easily plundered. But M. 
1'ouver-Queutieu had not only to draw a distinction between 
nierohants and the holders of securities, but between the 
holders of Rentes and the holders of other securities, as the 
Government proposed that the now tax should not extend to 
Rentes. The real reason of this proposed exemption was, of 
course, that a now loan to un immense amount will soon be 
ccssary, and the tiny hoarders of capital in France would never 
dream of investing in the new loan if tliey thought that the 
interest they wore promised might bo diminished by special 
tnxotion. M. I^uyer-Quertier hud, however, to find some 
basis for tho distinction which he was endcavoui'ing to create. 
.nKailway sliaros and obligations really represented, ho said, tho 
^fruits of gigantic monopolies created by tho State for tho 
benefit of private persons. Wero such persons, enjoying in 
ease tho benefits of the State's favour, to be compared with good 
morchants and traders labouring to make their country 1 
rich? or, ns bo might have logically added, with patriotic 
citizens subscribing to loans in order to get tho foreigner out 
of the country ? This was a most astonishing kind of tiilk 
for a responsible Minister to use. The SUite wtmted its rail- 
w( 4 ys made, fixed tho terins, found subscribers, and got tho 
main railways it wanted. M. Pocykr-Queutiku proposes that 
tho State should now turn round on these subscribers ns on a 
description of public oncinics, and make them bleed. They were 
once public benefactors subscribing i'or the railways which tho 
country wanted ; but tlio country has had their money and 
does not need any moro from them, and therefore it can afibre^ 
to mulct them, while it must humour tho fundholder, us it hak 
new loans to ask for. It is suporfiuooa to consider how far a 
fair tax on railway scouritios would lower Umir value, when 
wo find a Finance Minister treating thoso securities os tainted 
in their origin and nature, and as proper objects for a special 
burden of taxation of an indefinite amount by way of penalty. 
II* those are the views they entertain, French Ministers may 
entirely spare themselves the trouble of considering how far 
French railway shares and obligations are likely to be pur- 
cliased in tho European market at anything like their present 
prioe. 

By securing the rejection of the Income-tax and of the 
tax on personal securities, M. Thiers has im^ed on the 
Assembly the choice between bis scheme of laying heavy 
duties on raw materials and the imposition of the necessary 
number of additional centimes on the direct taxes. It is a 
curious illttstratioa of tho present state of France, that while 
all agree that ho is intending to mako a catsj^w of the | 
Assembly, one sot of go88i])S is sure tluit he means to get the ' 
duties ixnpoeed on raw inaterial$, and anotlier set is equally 
eoro he me^ to make tlio Assembly incur the odium of 
ati^enting tli4 mrect taxes. That the odium of such an 
ntiigmetil^xi |i^iU be veiy great, and very dangerous te the 


at whose door it is popularly laid| is inecmtestsble. 
he was describing tiie general system of taxation in bis 
speech on the Inoome«tax, M. Tbisjss, in order to show 
tlie French poor are very lightly taxied, was pleased to conaidev 
all tlie owners of property as belonging to the eaqr classes. 
Nothing could have been more inaccurate so far as the descrip- 
tion applied to the landowners. Out of seven millions and 
a-half of French landed proprietors, five millions hold on 
an average six acres each. These landowners are mostly 
very poor men, struggling hard to keep their heads above ^ 
water, and they are alre^y very heavily taxed. They pay 
tho direct duties to the State and to the local bodies, they 
have to beai> fexooedingly heavy charges on every transmuta- 
tion of property, land they pay, when a cottage is port of their 
wealth, the door and window tax. They already groan under 
this taxation, and their sole idea of politics has long been to 
find Homo ruler who will relievo them from a portion of their 
existing burden. I was told,” says M. Renan in his recent 
work on France, by one of the most capable administrators 
“ of tho Empire, a propos of* tho elections of 1869, that the 
part of French institutions which appeared to him in the 
** greatest danger was that of tlie direct taxation on land, 
every pcus;mt wibhing to make candidates enter into on- 
gagements to sup[)ort changes which would involve Franca 
“ in financial ruin.” Prevost-Paradol, alter a candidature 
in tho Loire -1 nfcrieuTC, described to M. Renan as his main 
impression that tho peasantry would soon bring tho State 
machinery to a standstill, and M. Renan learnt tho same 
lesson from his experiences in Seine-et-Marne. What will 
these peasants say if lliey hear that tlio new Government 
has actually increased tho very taxes which they are burn- 
ing and hoping to sco diiulnislied ? Theoretically, the best 
way of filling up tho deficit in the Budget is no doubt to 
gel a little uioro from each person who already pays ; and, 
a.s M. Thiers says that tho system of taxation is perfect iu 
France, tho fairest thing would naturally seem to be to in- 
crease what each person pays under this pcrl'ect system. But 
to make tlie pe;isants pay more direct taxes would be po- 
litically very dangerous. If it is to be done, M. Thiers 
wishes tho jioasanta to understand that he was their friend, 
but that u tyrannous ABscmbly would insist on adding to their 
burdens ; so tliat tliey ought to liate tlio Assembly and not 
him. lie, in lact, sUinds to win either way. The duties on 
raw materials will be accepted by tlio Assembly, and then he 
will have a Protectionist system to his heart's content ; or they 
will bo rejected by tlio Assembly, and then tlio wrath of the 
peasants may be expected to fall on the Assembly, and not 
on the good Presiden r of the Itepublic. 


LORD HOUGHTON ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

A DEFENCE of tho House of Lords by Lord Houghton 
ill the January number of tho Fortnightly Review shows 
Uiat the conductor of tliat periodical still maintains the liberal 
practice of allowing all parties to be beard. The wide range 
of political controversy in tho present day is illustrated by the 
publication, in the same number which, contains Lord 
Houghton's apology for the House of Lords, of an unquali- 
fied eulogy on Ghaumette, one of the most brutal and ferocious 
ringleaders of the Paris mob during the first Revolution. One 
oftRoBESPiERRE’s few good deeds was tho execution 6t the 
leaders of tho Co|pmune, including Chaumette, who intro- 
duced tho worship of the Goddess of Reason, and perhaps 
devised her costume. A few years ago the vindication hj 
Lamartine and Louis Blanc of the character of RoBESPiEBRi; 
was thought a sutiioiently immoral paradox. M. Rbonako, 
tlie admirer of Chaumette, now denounces Robespierre as a 
middle-class reactioniat who was base enough to believe in 
a God according to the gospol of Rousseau. From the 
question whether Chaumette or Robespierre deserves the 
lower place in the revolutionaiy Halebolge, the transition to 
an inquiry into the merits of the House of Lords is as' wide . 
as if three or four thousand years had intervened between 
the publication of the two conteroporaneotia artiolea in the 
J^ortnightly Review. It may at once be admitted that 
^laliat Republic an hereditary Chamber would be an isad- 
misaible anomaly ; and indeed, as Lord HouqutOK observes, 
Professor Fawcett, who is neither a Sooialtsi nor an impatient 
Republican, is naturally surpriaed to find hhnself dteoussing 
the expediency of preserving, the House of Xiords. Csau- 
mettb, and probably Kobespierrb, would have effected a 
sweeping reform by cutting off Ae ImAm of tiie peer^ and 
proscribing dieir desoendania; but in Bngl a nd tilt eontroven^ 
has not yet advanced to the aisgt'uf dsiotpimtioo. It is pee** 
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mbk that Mr. DvMCa Btiiiiiii^gha]ii fidluro nay hava artam 
from incidental oavkacBi nor is there any raason why be ahiyidd 
not yet oisanise an agitation as foro^deble as Hr. MtAU.*a 
attack on the Qiurcb* Both fieiotions lely on, the aid of the 
profeaaod revolutionists, who, until thqr are in a position to 
aweep away Mr. Dixok, Mr. Muia, and the class to whioh 
they belong, will readily and oonsiatently.do their ntmost to 
overthrow all the outworks and soouriues oF property and of 
order. • 

Lord IIouoBTON naturally and properiy anumes in his 
aimment that the existing system of society is to be main- 
tained. The House of Lor<^ could scarcely h|^ve taken a 
part in the shameless worship of Mrs, MoiKgso i& her oha- 
raoter of Goddess of Beaaon, although M. Beqnahd ^^can 
*‘find nothing to oondemn in the ceremony except its 
preposterous simplicity.*’ As might be expected, the 
geniai and exporionoed advocate of hereditary legislation 
is not extreme or fimatical. Ho gives reasons for l]^lioviiig 
that public feeling is not unfavourable to transmitted privi- 
lege; and be endeavours to show how the energies of the 
House of Lords might be mora usefully employed. His 
remarks en the vitality of titular distinctions are acute and 
deserving of attention. In France and some other Continental 
countries whero privilege has long since been abolished, titles 
are still used and respected ; and it may be added that a few 
years ago a law was passed by the French Legislature imposing 
penalties on the unauthorised use of honorary designations. 
The nobility of Frailce eighty years after the Revolution still 
form a caste, and the old gruiidoca of Spain, possessing no kind 
of political power, refuse to admit to social equality the dukes 
and counts who have been promoted by recent Governments. 
On the other hand, tlie use of Utica of hobility has 
been effectual ly suppressed in llio United States; and the 
designations which indicate civil or military rank have there 
no tendency to bocomc hereditary. In England, unless a sub- 
versive revolution were accomplished, it is probable tliat tho 
use of titles would survive the privileges which some of them 
at present imply. The preference which, as Lord Hououton 
remarks, is habitually given to peers and to other men of rank, 
might have been even more strongly' stated. If the members 
of tlio House of Lords receive their peerages by descent, they 
hold innumerable offices by virtue of popular election ; and in 
many instances their constituents have tho strongest interest 
in securing the fittest incumbent of tho place which they 
voluntarily bestow on a nobleman. As Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions, of various kinds of Boards, of commercial 
and of charitable institutions, peers possess, and for 
the most part justify, tho confidonco of some of the 
most intelligent sections of the community. The idlers, 
the gamblers, the libertines, \^io are necessarily to bo 
found among four or five hundred persons selected by 
the accident of birth, bear but uii insignificant proportion to 
tho entire body. Lord Hucoiiton's inference from tho prac- 
tical popularity enjoyed by men of rank is more ljuestionablo 
tlian his statement of facts. ** This must mean,*’ ho says, 
that there is a conviction — and who in the present state of 
physiological investigation will treat the theory with con- 
** tempt? — thattheiw is a transmission of hereditary qualities 
** which excites admiration and respect.'* It is perhaps pre- 
mature to assume tlu&t [ihysioiogical science has advanced far 
enough to <)istinguisli between the qualities respectively trans- 
mitted to their o&pring by peers and by commoners. Tb<f | 
heir of the Marquis of Stkymc, or of the Marquis of Mon- 
mouth, if he Imd been a man of business, would liave been 
preferred to oil the honorary offices which are customarily 
conferred on the great men of the neighbourhood ; but the 
selection would scarcely have implied universal admiration and 
respect for the epicurean heroes of' Mr.THACKXBAT andMr.Dis- 
AAELi. The premrenoe given to a great peer over a less fortunate 
competitor indicates, not so much respect or admiration 
tor the virtues of bis aaoestoxs, as a irational appreciation of 
the securities which his position provides for the due discharge 
of certain functions. In the abseoee of ptoof to the oon« 
trary, it may be taken for granted that a peer is not an 
adventurer, and that he is a gen^emam There are no 

JCwEJfiDS, or Fisks, or Swxnrrs in the House of Lords, although 
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may be an ordinary jpiofiortioii of aimpletoiis who are 
aoon found out by those who have any interest in jui^g 
of their capacity. According to the hadoiej^ fiMMUe in 
Bnlsiis, the msn may be the gold, and ibb rank 
Otamp or mark of coinage; but in praetioe it 
OOktvoDient^fo jndge whether ooina have 
and stverwiriptkm than m anwy unstmiqp^ 
peeaa taken at rondom would cerUtnty ho aqnafciilk^^ 
Mge and natoral ability to aa manr ad u caMi 



wifooul tiUei. It is uMdesi for them to oUm ft higher 
degree of superiority, except that several of tM(n have 
received an exceptional training as statesmen. Oooua^plaoe 
agStators at Birmingham and dbewhere tauntingly ask whitiher 
hereditary legislators are not as anomalous as hmditaty 
tradesmen or hereditary profossional advisers. It la uOI thft 
custom of the shallower herd of political doclaimers to look 
round them before they speak, or to profit by every-day oxp^ 
rienoe. It is notorious that bankers and brewers, solicitors 
and doctors, tailors and shoemakers, are in innumerable oases < 
heredilary, and that customers and clients prefer too natural 
successor, or even toe purdiaser of tho good-will of a buai* 
ness, to au equally meritorious stranger. Their choice is 
determined, not by admiration or respect founded on too 
present state of physiological science, but by liabit confirming 
a well-founded belief that it is convenient to have somo 
guarantee of respectability, and that it is much less easy to 
test exceptional ability. The House of Lords would not bo 
more competent to discharge its duties if it were appointed by 
any conceivable process of election. It contains a groat 
maiority of men of independent means, of liberal education, 
and of average natural powers ; and its loaders are always 
among tho principal statesiiicn of Uio time. Its chief claim 
to {popular respect is founded on wealth and rank, and both 
attributea to somo extent impose on tho general imagination. 
An orator may bo, and a deinagoguo is, a oharlutuu, and a 
reformer is sometimes an impostor ; but there is no doubt 
that tho j>ecrs uru men of rank, and that many of thorn are 
rich. 

Lord Houghton, in common with other members of too 
House pi' Lords, frets under the compulsory idleness to which 
tho House is exposed during tho greater part of every Session. 
It is a caUMO of regret that so much ciipacity for business 
should he wasted and impaired hy the wantuf suiliciout mate- 
rial ibr activity ; but there are always Ciiusos of existing efiects, 
and in this case the result follows from iutelligiblu reasons. 
From tho time of the Reform Bill to tho present day, tho 
House of Lords has never, except during tho four years of 
8ir RoiiLHT PkbL M Administration, been in harmony with tho 
llausG of Commons. A majority has always boon opposed to 
Liucml Governments, and Lord buuiiir and Mr. DtSttAELr, who 
were supported by too House of Lords, wore in a minority in 
the lluuHo of Commons. WJdlo nil serious legislation prno- 
tioally devolves more and more entirely on tho Exooutivo 
Government, it is not to ho expected that great moasurea 
should be introduced by MinisUTH in a hostilo assembly. 
When tho oxperiiufiit hfis been tiiod, tho labours of tho i^ooni 
have been wasted, becauso they Jmvo always modifiea tho 
Minitsterial measures so os to luuko them uniiucoptablo to tlie 
liouso of Commons. It is true that in deuiing with certain 
social and oconomio c^uostions the peers may bo nioro indo- 
pendent than tho rnomhers of tho liouso of Commons; but 
it must not bo forgotten that tho extcrual prossuro is equally 
applicable when a llill has cotno down irom tho Upper liouso. 
The whole question doservos lull consideration, and Lord 
lIouGHioN’s contribution to tho oonlroversy is seasonablo and 
useful. 


TUE PARIS ELECTION. 

rilHE return of M. Vautkain for Paris by 121,000 votes 
Ji» against 93,000 obtained by M. Vicion liuoo has boon a 
universal surprise. Frenchmen oi' all j^articH and foroignors 
of ail countries havo grown so accustomed tu regard l^aris as 
a city altogether given up to revolutiojiH, that the election of a 
moderate Republican has furnished occahion for almost as 
mucli speculation as if tho now dej>uty had been tho Count 
of CUANbOiiD himself. Tho most hopeful rending of M. 
Vaothain’s success would bo to accept it us an indication of 
tho riso of a new party in Paris. Certainly there is an ample 
opening for somothing of tho kind. The Jtiidical RepubLicans 
are discrodited morally by the dxcesscs of tho Commune, and 
intoilcctualiy by tho extravagances which cliaracterizod M« 
Hugo’s canvass. Tho old Party of Order aro discredited by 
their physical and moral cowardice, by their impartial dislike 
eof toe riiio and the ballot-box, and by their inoxtioguishable con- 
viction that it is somebody olso’s duty to protect thorn. If it be true 
that M. Vauthain’s return is duo to a oombination of seceders 
from both these foctions, lliat his supporteri are politiciana 
wboie love of liberty doos not lead them to stomach aiuutolty^ 
love of order does not breed foigetfuldeas tool thm 
aie Isisea when every man's band may have to jjuard hii owriit 
there is more hope for die pernmneat "tsangujllity of 
Pili^ Hmn toere has been for a long time. A body <h opinion 
ateong, enough to comiiiand 111,000 votes would have m 
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"ianaenBo advantage in the rnUat of no man; disoordmt ele> 
'XnenU, and the fact of ita Imving once acaorted ita^ auc- 
eessfuily would bring over a large body of recmita to its flag. 
If the election ootila bo repeated to-morrow, M. Vautrain 
■might be returned by a much larger majority. Indeed the 
ftiture of a new Party of Order would to Bome extent be 
' endangered by the very number of the accessions to it. 
The ruin of its ]n:cdo(!Cssf)r has been tlio dead weight 
of cowardice and irresolution included in it. There 
•ig. guch a thing as bruto weaknofis ns well as brnto ff»rcr, 
and brute wcaknof'a lias bet?n precisely the cbaractciistic 
of the PutIb ConKervrttives. Their numerical iTreponderancc 
has been a Bimjilo disiidvanUigo to them, something to bo 
deducted from their odbetivo strength, instead of something 
to be added to it. An amiy is paralysed by the presence of 
too many camp followers, anrl ilio mass of iho bourtjeoLsia of 
Paris have been little l^ettor than the camp followers of 
ortier. If M. Vautj£A1n’s victory ia to bo the earnest of others 
like it, the most prudent policy for his supporter.^ will be to 
maintain tliomsolves as a distinct organization under whatever 
name they may think best designates them. As bucIi they 
may continue to hold the balance between Conservative vio- 
lence and revolutionary violence, until by degrees they 
havo won tho best of their oppoiicntB to llieir side, and 
made peace mid good govermnent o<|ualJy sccuro whatever 
may bo tho political party actually in jjower. Paris, like 
Prance itself, Ima work cut out lor it which must be done 
alike under a Monardiy or under a i{c[»uhlic; and tho good 
aenso of its citi/onH, as of Freneliincn gciieriilly, would be 
best bhown by this work being taken up alike by Monarchists 
and JiOpubl loans, leaving the <piostiou of tho ultimate form of 
govorniueiit to remain in necessary abeyance. Hereafter M. 
Vautrain’s suppor Uirs may be found in opposite camps, but 
they will have di-schargcd iho duty laid upon them if they 
ensure that tho constitutional controvorsy shall bo detcr- 
niined by tho consideration of what will most promote tho 
peace ol’ tho country, 'J'hero aro many persons who would 
profess, and perhap.H feel, a desiro that the controversy should 
be BCttied by peaceful methods. Iluoo himself has de- 
clared that hcucclorward voUja must do everything ^pd 
. luuakatB notliing. The mark of genuine patriotism in Prance 
is mdinoss in a Monurchiflt to accept a Kepublic, and in a 
Uepublicun to accept a Monarchy, according as a Monarchy 
or a Kopublio c:ui conoiliato that ]ueu.suro of popular ad- 
herence which is uociled to give pernjanenco to any form of 
government. No Govermnent can hojic to bu more than a 
|iQ8sing accident so long as its title to power is the fact that 
tliere aro eighteen mUliona ol' Prenchmeu in its favour and 
only tiovcnlccn luillions against it. 

Within certain limits, of course, it is the duty of every man 
to promote*, so far as ho has the power, tho spread of tho 
opinions ho th inks soundest ; but at present there is a more 
irumediato duty incumbent upon Frenchineii. Tliey Imvo to 
aBOortiiin \Nhia opinions aro roally held by the intelligent 
majority among tho French people, wliicb solution of the con- 
. stitutiouul problem out of those which conform to the essential 
conditions of free government is best calculated to gain tho 
aoceptanco of a united nation. Where the facts aro so hard 
to discover and appreciate, honc.st men may easily arrive at 
diflereut conclusions upon this point; but much would bo 
gained if it worn gciurally recognized that it ifl tho one 
pint upon which tliey are 'bound to Ibrrii a concluMon. 
Tho fanatical Moiuvrchists, tlio ICadicjil Republicans, and ibo 
Bonaprtists equally sin against this law. Tho two former 
avow timt the fortu of government they aro endoavouriog to 
act up ought in their opinion to bo set up irrespeotively of 
coiuiequouccs. Tho adherent of tho Count of Ciiambobd main- 
tains submission to tho descendant of 6 t. Louis to bo the 
boundon duty of every French subject ; die Radical holds 
tbat tho right of the Republic is superior to the will of the 
people upii w'hoiu it is to bo imposed ; or rather that a man 
who is not a RopuUioau is not ono of the really sovereign 
people, but merely a slave, who has no rights except such as 
ho enjoys by tlie com]diiisanco or the contempt of his master* 
The Bouapartist has no theoretical aspirations of this sort. 
He ia ei^er the adventurer who has staked his foer 
tnae upu tho eventual triumph of Napolkon III. 
or Napoleon IV., or tho tradesman who, amidst Ae 
tttiaous confusion of the last eighteen months looks back with 
aoKUsabie but uninstructod fimdness to ttu> time when he 
Mtl>y the fleebpota. But in practice all these factions seem 
a oominon Hne of oonducC. The majority 
wSOMOilgdlmm tote f^ no emididatewho does notexae^re* 
diade of polities The bolder minority tote 
JniMibmlsvar oaadidi^ they think most likely to embarrass 


the Admimstatum which, wotwithstsadiiig to many «d 
glaring blunders, representainost nearfy that fational patriot- 
which akme can ^ve repose to Vranoe. This ktter st^- 
niont must be qualified f^babh as regards the BadkiH 
Republicans. There have been tfurimees, it seems, m this 
very Paris election, of Legitimists and Bonapariiits voting for 
M. Victor Huoo, but we do not know that there have b^n 
instances anywhere of Radicals voting fbran avowed togiU- 
mist or Imperialis*’. 

It is possible, however, that this whole notion of the rise of J 
a new party in Paris may prove to be baseless. M. Vautkain, 
it must be remembered, has beeu returned under circum- 
stances wlfich are not likely ever to recur. It had beou under- 
stood tbat in rfio event of his election the whole infiucnce of 
tho Government would bo used to induce the Assembly to 
return to Paris, while, should M. Hugo bo chosen, M. Thiebs 
would havo no olK>ice but to leave tho Aascmbly to toko its 
own course. Tlie belief in the pow'or of a Government to do 
what it likes is still strong among the Paris bourfjcomCf and 
it is quite possible that a largo proiwrtion of tlio 121,000 
electors who voic'd for M. Vautbain did so with the simple 
intention of voting for tho* retuni of tho Assembly. If so, 
tliey voted under the proBsuro of n very strong material in- 
ducement. To have the AsHcmbly back again means a revival 
of those forms of industry wliich havo been especially injured 
by the war, some amount of Court splendour, and a brii^ 
trade in all the articles of luxury which aro everywhere identi- 
fied with Paris. The powers that bo are rarely iu a poaition to 
offer a bribe of this magnitude, and it is possible, to say the least, 
thatwhen the consideration money for M. Vautkais's return has 
been paid and Paris is once more tho seat of Government, the 
instinct of jfbstention will reassert itself, and the Paris shop- 
keeper will take as little trouble as heretofore to keep tho 
advantages he has gained. If tho Asaembly consents to return 
to Paris on the score of M. VAirruAix having beaten M. Victor 
Hugo, it will sliow that it was only BCtJcing lor a colourable 
excuse for reversing its former decision. The 93^000 Radicals 
who comi)Oso tho minority are not less dangerous l^causo the 
majority has for once, and under tho protection ol a ^iato of 
siege, plucked up courage to go to tho polling-booth. 


MR. SCOTT RUSSELL AGAIN. 

M r. SCOTT RUSSELL’S pretensions as an economist 
and politician may bo questioned ; but in ono depart- 
ment ho has proved himself a master. No recent projector 
ha^ so successfully practised tho art of pulling. Tho crude 
and yet stale Socialism of his scheme for the regonoration of 
, E igland would, if it had Ifeen simply published in ^ pamphlet 
* or a newspaper, only have suggested tho question, “ Who ia 
1 “ Mr. ScoiT Russkll / ” The question has now been answered 
’ by anticipation, bcoauso the author of the so-called Social 
' Movement has induced half a dozen well-known politicians to 
recognize to a limited extent his claim to conduct a negotia- 
tion between different classes. It may be safely assumed that 
tho porsous who aro pompously described as a Council of 
Legislation supposed that thoir corrospondont spoko with some 
kind of authority; yottJioir suspicion miigbt well have been 
excitotl by tho assumed titlo of a “ fellow-workman.” Mr. 
Scott Russell, who pursues the respectable occupation of a 
f contractor, is a workman in the sense in which all perfona 
who are not absolutely idle are also workmen. A doctor, 
a lawyer, a shopkeeper, even an aorive member of Par- 
liament, works; and a day labourer ooutracts for his wages 
with his master, and for the neoesauries of life with Us 
tradesmen ; but a contractor ia a workman only in the 
same sense in which a workman is a contractor. It is con- 
venient to desoribo men according to their oharaoteristio em- 
ployments, and not with reference to acoidents which m 
oominon to tlicmselvet and to the rest of the wonid. Having 
provided himself on one side with the anpport of a few work- 
ing men, who were naturally willing to take anything' which 
Uiey could get in the way of concession, and bating gainOdAi 
hearing from some Conservative nobkmen and.getiiyAnien^Mr. 
SootT Russell propounded the Seven Bcaoloticms which hai^ 
attracted at least as much attentioii as they deserved. As 
as the document was published, every meimrU theim 
Council of Legislation pemmptcifily wwd t al ^ the extravagent 
doctrines which they were awjqfoaad in wome ly e to have 
sanctioned. It would have beeaeyqf Ito asBttt to 

correct any mi—ppwtwMhUi » bnfci* 

announcod that h« tns ditijhwiil hy iwi ni* t V*Mna,«td 
t h at he most postpone .exphontien InS'iSstttJfA to Bogland* 
It is not knoim wbeter vsf o o Wi mw ii w ti iin s i»V» 
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SoofT Boom^ and Ua ftaMr 
coneq^daalikl amd it is of comas thal.^ tbcF ann# 

aUW^todibsbdlmToi^o^ uZS 

Im rsoaivsd ^Kttn them some £mb amiborilgri il is mt aaqr 
to understand bis recent addfossi which oontiiiiia no lafimaos 
to their published denial of the cbaiys of tampariiig with 
imrolotionary Soclalisnu He anaounoes tbs intention soon 
laying ** before the Council of Iieglsjation the oommunlcatkins 
which they hro awaiting of measuree calculated to remoira 
the djsBdvant:\ges which affect the oonditicn o( the working 
** class." If there is any meaning inwords^ Ur. S^ttRitsssix's 
corrCBpondeuts were awaiting no auoh comuuiuicatiotui ; and 
they had expressed strong disapoKwal of the Beaolutions which 
are now formally submitted to mcir conaidaratiom • Tbs com* 
mentaries which are nowXor the first time appended to the Keso- 
lutions are iiir more audacious than the original text. If Mr. 
Scott HnaaKLL sincerely belieyod that a bi^y of Conservative 
peers and iandownora would sanction a project for taking a part 
of their property on the assumption that they iiad been guilty 
of robbery, he must take a singular view of the luituro wliioh 
is common to poors and to the test of mankind. It is certain 
that not one of the members of the supposed Council ia so 
ignorant as to accept Mr. Somr Uussell^s statement that the 
commons which have from time to time been enclosed were 
tho property of the artisans on whom an equivalent is to be 
bestow^, or of the people of England. Mr. Scott Hitsskll 
lias apparently not mastered tho rudiments of the aubject on 
which lie proposes to legislate; but those wliom ho addrcaacs 
know that tho commons were only divided by inclosure 
among those who already possessed the exclusive estate in 
the laud. Mr. Boott Russell cannot but have suspected that, 
nmong several landed proprietors, some at least must bo in 
possession of lauds which were formerly hchl^iu common. 
His own theory, indeed, is tliat those who profited by inclosiures 
were not merely the lords of manors and tho commoners, but 
the class which he significantly designates ns the rich. All 
revolutionists and all students of revolution. are familiar with 
. tho label which ia habitually attached to the iutended vicliuis 
of spoliation. That Mr. S<x>rr Russlll believes in tho 
adoption of his doctrines by his Council of Legislation is 
credible only on the supposition that ho ia too inuocent a 
recluse to have any right to meddle with worldly trans- 
actious. 

It is hardly wortli while to discuss proposals which could 
only be realized at the cost of a subversive and probably 
blo^y revolution ; or it might be more accurately asserted tliat 
a large juirt of the scliome would in any oircumstancos be 
impracticable. As an illustration of Mr. Scorr Kusskll's 
ignonmee or carolossnesa, his estimate of the average agricultu- 
value of land at 505^* an aero may be worth noting, though 
it has no bearing on liis argument In the first iuhtance, he 
proposes to raise for tho purchase of land 1 50,000,000^, to be 
secured by rentals of cottages and gardens, and another sum 
of indefinite magnitude to bo levied by a property tax on 
** tho rich." On die land which is to be bo* purchased 
skilled artisans are to bo settled with tho legal privilege of 
working only for eight houna day. There is not the slightest 
reason why the favoured class, or the uuskiiltid majority of 
workmen, wiould not on tho same principle relieve ** the rich " 
of the remainder of their superfluities; but revolutionary pro- 
jectors are always minutely specific in defining (he limits of 
plunder. Mr. Bcott Kussell's Preamble, as he calls it, 
or detailed exposition of bis scheme, is framed in tho imperattve«| 
terms of an Act of Parliament; and perhapshe may be regarded 
by DiLxa^ Bkadlxuqu, and Ooqeb as a competitor for tlm 
office of Dictator in the future Rspublio. In one respect his 
aims are more ambitious than those of aoy of his rivals, for jie 
intends to abolish in respect to food, and probably as to other 
commodities, not only daas of traomen, but tlie dis- 
tinction between wholesale and retsil prices* The State is to 
take oare that fiiod is conv^ed dicool from the producer to 
^e market, and that it is tiiars dividsd, without superfluous 
charge, according to tbeirants the consumers* It is to be 
part of the duty of the mqw of eeaiy villags end town ‘*ta 
^*iee thata mmketis estetoKihod mt ihe eommou hunl oe one 
of his public building*, and to mihad tnaifeet providsd first 
4 <hand and wbolemle witk tim. hist . fimd at' the. cheapest 
ttjMdce, and to ensiire filii weighd saai. hsmmt delivm." 
it will of course ahem be Ubi to laifce ' case that 
the three-hooped pot has tsn Wptt^MdMesnS elfimt 
in Ike ordinary oooise sdminiifMMnn m .odmv 
iu^ iriMch Mn Soorr Kcsseu. vm loai^ ahtee aittWMiid 
bvJadECMl* A final appeal to 
^^W*^a3nien’’ to take all ^ 

is perhaps inUMedtobea 




wsritoen wilo ere to bnv by As 

sopply of hoUMholdi Ulished 

^ rich muld prolmhly net object of Mr. 

SooTT SwsbL'a ecbeme, although niostof th^ 
dent ssgadty to distrust his abiUty to ofikol hhk pm- 
fesaed objects. His reason Ibr keeping up the a rifr" 
fiurce of a Council of Legislators who are to discuss and pass 
Sooialist laws is probably the same whidi induces deMte 
in patent medicines to advertise the infirimties and the 
mirauulotm cure of some unfortunate nobleman. The puffin 
the first insUmco auoceeded beyond oxpeotataon ; but it is . 
now reinserted wlUi diminiiihed efloot. Tho plan is itw^ 
neither new nor ingenious; and it would have l>een bettsr 
adapted to Phiglish tastes if die greater part of it Inul not been 
plsgiwzod from French books and pamphlets. The mayor 
who is to superintend the distribution of food at wholesale 
prices is not an insular functionary. It will be long before 
oven skilled artisans will bo disposed to allow publio offioors 
to maoogo for them all their own private business. The pur- 
cliaso of land at the expense of tlio rich " for the benefit of 
skillod worktuon is but on awkward substitution for die more 
sweeping measures of tho International Society, tho Ijond and 
Labour League, and die other revolutionary Clulm It is 
highly probable diet Mr. Soon' Russell lias calculated on the 
umvillingness of the members of his Council of Legislation 
to contradict ouco more die implied assortion that they are in 
any w'ay connocted w'idi his project. On tho whole, they will 
porhnps bIiow sound judgment by maintaining silence. The 
intellectuttJ food whioli Mr. Scon Russell provides ought, 
according to his own System, to he convoyed direct from the 
producer to any consumer who can be found ; and the modi- 
utiug peers who nro to find customers and iiianago the dis- 
tributiou of nonsense to tho populace ought, like private 
butchers, to bo superseded by the State. 


LORD DERBY AT LlVERrOOL. 

T here is no reason to doubt the sincerity with which 
Lord DnRBV luis repudiated tho idt'S of aspiring to the 
formal leadersliip of tho Coiisorvutivu party ; but if he had 
an^ intention of reconsidering his refusal to occupy that {hmu- 
tiofi, he could not have produced a iiinro judiciuus and per- 
suasive manilesto tlian was embodied iu his Hi>eoch to tlio 
Conservative Working-Men’s Association at Livor|KK)]. Al- 
though nominally addressed to working-men, it was evidently 
intended for tho serious consideration of tho two seotions into 
which tho ('unsorvative jfsirty happens to bo divided, os well 
ns of an imporUnit and highly influential section of those who 
still profess ailegianco to Mr. (fLAi>STi/.\K. There are, it in 
known, (Conservatives who are eager for Uie osUmtHtion and 
[latronage of oflicial authority, who beJievo that if their party 
inid tlie distribution of [>lacea, the control of tho finances, and 
Uie privihge of drafting Mtnisieruil moasuroa, even under tho 
peremptory and contemptuous dictation of their iiu>st violent 
opponents, il would be a gain to the body of opinion which 
they represent, and at least a personal gralifioatiou to those 
who have es|>oused their cause. There are others who hold 
that the object of a great party should l>c, not the mere official 
advancement of its leaders and niomlHirs, but tho pnictical 
ascendency of the principles with whi«^h it is ide.ntlliod, and 
that the promotion of (Jonsorvative policy iS'iiioroinqMjrlant than 
thivpToniotion of (Jonsorvativo politicians. To them it is a com- 
paratively small niatter on which hand of the B|>eaker their 
representatives may happen to sit, as long as they aru assured 
tliat revolCitiouuiy changes are vigorously rcHisted, and that 
the 0I4 lines of tho (Constitution are respocicd and main- 
tained. In their view the first aim of the ])arty should be t) 
secure leverage for its opinions, and tliore i^a <lisposiiion to 
belieye Umt this leverage can be more oflectually and securely 
obtained in Dp|x>siUoa tlion in oflico. It is to this division of 
the ConscEvatives that Lord Dleoy has prociaiinrd his adhe- 
sion* He warzu those who still lianker after place of the 
danger and ignominy which, judging from exporiem:^?, are 
certain to attend any attempt to fom on AdruiniAtration with 
a minority in the House of Commons. If a genuine majority 
pan be created, it would of course be a breach of duty to oyado 
the responsibilities of office; but in tlie meuiiiiuie the wisest 
course is to support die numerate Liberab iu restraining tlie 
subversive ardour of the more advanced sections of tho 
wrtff and to be oontent wikb power rather than place. The 
Eduealicn Act is a vety good exompb of tlie higislative re- 
sobs wbtcb may be sxiieetod from a policy of judicious c(^ 
mpcmiise ; and must of ffia questions whicli deidand atumtiw 
Lord jkumr thinks, be dssit with in a shnilar msimsr, 
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and with no less Batisfactory refulta. Tho argument which ia Seasion, it ia aoaicel v conoeiirabla that it will agaia ba favcoght 
thua addroaaed to the Conaenrativea appoala with equal force forward, even in a diaguiaed uii Lord DaiiBr'a warrag 
to tho c 488 of Liberala whoae co-operation is doaired, and on the aubject ia perhapa Icaa neceanzy than hia indicatton of 
who are justly assumed to have no ay mputhy with the revolu- a posaible danger into which the Government may fall in 
denary crudities and anarchical violence of tho agitators with attempting a vast scheme of aanitaxy reform on a national 
whom they are accidentally associated. acale, mat^ of being content merely to provide more effective 

The advantage of tho cour8C5 which Lord DEnuY rccom- machinery for enforcing existing laws and more minute and 
mends to his party is that in following it they will be not careful auperviaion of small local details, which may appear 
only turning their presemt minority to tho beat account, but ^ comparatively inaigniiicant in themaelvea, but wmoh, 
taking tho most ofTcctual means of converting it into a majo- itt/u^onUf are very serious in tlie aggregate, ^rd 

rity, and atrongtliening themselves for office snould an oppor- j 8 prayer for a commonplace Budget will be widely 


only turning their presemt minority to tho beat account, but ^ comparatively insignincant m tbemaelvea, but wmoh, 
taking tho most ofTectual means of converting it into a majo- itt/u^onUf are very serious in tlie aggregate, ^rd 

rity, and atrongtliening thcmsolvcs for office should an oppor- | 8 prayer for a commonplace Budget will be widely 

tunity of entering uix'jri it bo legitimately presented. It is ! echoed; out bis recommendation that something should be 

impossible that an active Administration can bo estnblislied on i ftt this geason of prosperity to reduce the Debt should, 

a policy of pure negation ; and it is a consj)iciiou.s und welcome i considering to whom it was addressed, hav^been qualified by 


feature’ of liord Dr.ituv’s speech, which distingiiiflhos it from condition diat a reduction should be effected only in the 
most of tho addresses that have been delivered by Conserva- . direct and simple manner, and that care should bo taken 
tive orators during tho recess, that ho has a distinct practical ’ to pay off with one hand what must immediately be put 
policy to proi)oso on each of tho questions upon which ho ! with the other. The caution against Socialist pro- 

touches. Ho may bo assumed to bo expressing his own per- • for emptying towns into tho country, cutting up tho 


sonal cxperionco when lie remarks that "now subjects of con< j fiower-gardons, and making everybody happy by 

troversy are taking the place of the old Liberal programme, i ot Parliament, was certainly not uncalled for, and it ia 
and that on these new questions public opinion inclines to regretted that the fantastic scheme which Mr. Scott 

Conservative rather than to Itadicul views. It is probable that Pussell borrowed from Continental Comm^ists was not re- 
hereditary influences have determined, in more ways than one, chived in tho first instance with equally distinct and emphatic 
the peculiar position which Lord Deuby has hitherto occupied r<T“<^»ation by tho politicians to whom it was disclosed. As 
in politics. Ho appears to have taken up tho principles which Ireland, Lord Dekby agrees with tho Imsit Segretaby, 
his father espoused in early life, and to have found himself that all that can bo done ior the present is to bo patient 

unablo to resist tho logical couclusions to which they carried expresses a hope that the firmness will 

him. Tho lleform Act of 1832 justified in advance the de- include a determination not to depend on the priests as a 
mand for an exUmsion of tho iranchiao at a Hub.soqucnt period, *n©ftns of governing tho country. His tone on foreign affairs 
and the disestahliahmont of tho Irish Church was in principle perhaps too much that of a man who hugs himself witli 
conceded by tho emancipation of tho Catholics from civil dis- bought of stout shutters and a snug hearth, whatever 
abilities. Tho crop of inojcsurcs which seemed to follow natu- storms xnay4‘age without Of course, if there is no chanco 

rally and ia logical scfiuenco upon tho legislation of former our doing any good by interfering in a foreign quarrel, 

years ia now oxluiusted, and liord iJEfiiiY is less ('inbarrassod there may be consolation in tho thought that at least wo can 
in dealing with the now subjocts whicli have been brought kt*ep ourselves out of it; but mere neutrality for its own 
forward. It is a safe but irrelevant admission that if wo should hardly be tho highest aspiration of statesman- 

wore framing a Constitution f»jr the first time we should not Perhaps the best way to appreciato such a speech as 

establish an hereditary assembly similar to the I louse of Lords, i ^^urd Deubvs ia to read it along with Sir J, Pakinoton’s 
The question ia not what .sliould ho lione under an imaginary speech at Rochdale on tho succeeding evening. Sir John 
and impossible set ol‘ circumstances, but what should bo done nothing to offer us but a n'chuujjo oi laments over tho 
with an existing institution in tho actual t^UiiA of sociiSty. legislation of the last three years, and all tho old stories 
The chief rocomrnendation of the House of Lords is that it about Ministerial mismanagoment, without tho fiunteat suggest- 
owes its existence, not to a theoretical conception of what might ion of a principle or policy for future guidmico. His speech is 
bo best in an ideal Constitution, but to the gradual and bisto- a dirge for the dead rather than a prescription for tho Jiving, 
rical developments of our political system. Loid Debby docs P politicians of this cla.3S urould only reflect that recent legis- 
not agree with Lord MALMnsnuiiv’s doctrine that a peerage lotion, whether for good or evil, has been tlie work, not ol 
carries an endowment with it in the commercial value which f'he Ministry alone, but of the Ministry and tlio country 
a titled family enjoys in tlie matrimonial market ; and ia together, they would perhaps see that, unless wo are to sit 
order to removo what he considers tho scandal and danger of down in despair and bury our heads in ashes, tho proper 
pauper peers, ho would try tho experiment of a limited number course is to accept condgsions which cannot bo altered, 
of peerages for life, to be created, however, under Parliamon- try to inako the best of thorn, not by merd wailing, 

tary regulation and not by tho Royal prerogative which has hut by practical proposals. 

now bccomo only another name for the arbitrary will of a 

majority of tho House of Conmions. In suiting the necos- 
sity which in Ids ojiinion exists for a more scioutifically 

organized Court of Appeal, Lord Deuby did not explain SANITARY REFORM, 

wlmt relation ho desires that it should bear to tho House of fTlHE first move in the sanitary reform of next Session ought 
Lords; but tho legal iirofcssion may perhaps see reaaon to be X not to bo a very troublosomo undertaking. It will be to 
apprehensive of a reformer who is audacious enough to attack create tho authorities by whom the Jaw is to be administered, 
the Long Vacation, and to hint that tho Lord Chancellor short Act of Parliament may constitute the Town Council, 
ought not to bo a luomber oi the Government. Local Board, the Commissioners administering special 

It may bo assumed from Lord Derby’s remarks on tho BaUot wlcts, the Board of Guardians, or whatever other body the 
that, although ho believes that tho political importance of tlie Governmont may determine on, the local authority for all 
measure has been much exaggerated, ho is disposed to assent purposes of public health wldiin the area over which 
to it, if provision can bo made for a scrutiny as a check upon they severally have jurisdiction. As soon as this measure 
personation. It ia difficult to say to what extent frauds of this ho^ become law, there will everywhere be some one sani- 
nuturo might bo practised, but the cxperionco of Fnuice and tary authority, and nowhere more than one. All con- 
America would scorn to point U) tho dishonest enumeration of fusion and uncertainty as to who are the proper persons 
votes as a more serious oviL In osiablishiug u sy stein of to apply to on sanitary matters will thus be removed. This 


SANITARY REFORM. 

T he first move in the sanitary reform of next Session ought 
not to be a very troublosomo undertaking. It will be to 
create tho authorities by whom the Jaw is to be administered. 
A short Act of Parliament may constitute the Town Council, 
'the Local Board, the Commissioners administering special 
Acts, tho Board of Guardians, or whatever other body tho 
(tovernmoDt may determine on, the local authority for all 
purposes of public health wldiin the area over which 
they severally have jurisdiction. As soon as this measure 
ha^ become law, there will everywhere be some one sani- 
tary authority, and nowhere more than one. All con- 
fusion und uncertainty as to who are the proper persons 


secret voting, it is necessary to remember tho |M2cuUar tempta- 
tions which it will cteato, and that tliorc is no security 


will of itself effect a considerablo improvement. Wherever 
tho inhabitants of a district are reiffiy anxious to guard 


for the returning officers, upon whose integrity so much against disease, they will be able to give effect to their anxiety 
W’ill depend, being honcofortli chosen from the same class by electing Town Councillors or Guardians, who will put 
*as at present. Recent disclosures at New York have into action the powers conferred on them the existing law. 
sliowii how simply and effectually a community can bo The seed of sanitary reform will have been universally sown, 
enslaved by tho appointment of one or two tiuscrupulous , and ^t may bo trusted even without jmy fUr^r care 
officials, who at once become masters of the situation. It grow up in favourable soils. Later on'wiU oome the 
was not to be supposed that the intolerant fanaticism of tho solidation and amendment of the statutes relating to pubiio 
Unit^ Kinirdom Affiance would find favour with a politician health. It is of the utmost importance that the duties of tho 


United Kingdom Affiant 
of Lmrd Dsxby’s temper. 


would find favour with a politician 
Ho leans to the plan, which the 


neaitb. It IS or the utmost importance that the duties of the 
sanitary authorities should be so set forth as that erory person 


exceptional experience of Liverpool is certainly not sufficient living within the area they admildsfor shall know exactly 
t^condenm, ^ leavi^ the liquor trade open, and enforcing what it is he ia entitled to demsiiid of theuu preset 
strict regwtions as to hours and management. ^ After no one knows even to whesn to i^yi but the bringing 
the rocepticn ^hteb Mr. Goschen's Rating Bill met with last this knowledge within the ream bf fverybody would be an 
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imperftsct victory if it w«ro not accompanied by the kWw- 
ledge under what eironiimtaiices to make the applicatloiu The 
ifeatute which cxmaoli<htea all previous sanitary Acts ought 
to constitute the entire code on the subject of Public 
Health* It should be prepared with a view to its being 
referred to by the publior as well as by odSctals or 
experts, and it shonhl bo edited under the diroction of 
the Local Government Board with such notes and examples as 
may put every reader in possession of the serviaes which the 
Muoitary authority is bound to render him. Even if nothing 
^ more were done than to dcsignato the authority and to remove 
all uncertainty as to what tho functions of that authority 
embrace, an immense refnmi would be secured^ Much of 
the prevailing sanitary neglect is due to thd confusion that 
exists almost universally on these two points. 

It is not, however, to be desired that this consolidating 
' process should immediately follow upon tho creation of the 
administrativo authorities, linportiuit os it is to got such a 
code as has been doscribod, there are good reasons why its 
preparation should not bo hurried. In tlio first place, if tho 
Aot is to have the right ofiect, it must bo drawn 
with unusual care. It would be 'better to wait a year for a 
thoroughly' satisfactory co<lo than to get one forth- 
with wliicn might turn out to want amendment tho following 
Session. In tho next place, Uiere is a good deal that must 
form part of any perfect code which is not included in nay of 
the statutes now in force. Either, therefore, amendment 
must precede consolidation, or consolidation and amendment 
must be efiTectod by a single process. Whore sanitary matters 
ore concerned, tho latter alternative is objectionable on two 
grounds. It wastes time and it provokes opposition. If the 
Government are able to say that tho ConHoIidating Bill makes 
no alteration in the law, they may fairly hope to got it passed 
witliout much comment. If they have to admit tliat some 
of tho provisions are new, they niny not find it possible to 
confine the debate to tho new matter. The discussion may 
‘travel over tho whole contents of tho Bill, and clauses 
which in a measure of simple consolidation would have 
excited no remark may be hotly contested because they occur I 
in a measure which is also one of amendment. It seems I 
the wiser policy, therefore, to invest tlie sanitary authorities, 
whether local or centnd, with such additional powers as may 
bo required before consolidating tho law, and then to incor- 
porate these new provisions into the final code. Probably this 
undertaking may prove less troublesome than it tnay at first 
appear. Very extensive powers Iiave already been conferred 
upon the various bodies which now occupy tho ground, and 
when these bodies are reduced to unity, it may bo found that by 
a little extension of their powers, and a general substitution of 

shall” ** may ” in tho clauses Vhicli confer them, all that 
is really needed will be secured. If those alterations hiwi to 
be set out in the first instance in connexion with tho enact- 
ments to wliich they arc designed to give vigour, they might 
excite moro opposition. 

To define what new powers are required would be to droft 
the Sanitary Bill. But, without going to this length, it may 
be possible to indicate the direction in which it seems desirable 
to move. It must, bo borne in mind at starting that the 
standard of sanitary administration is ncoeasarily a varying 
one. What are now regarded as tho best estaolishcd con- 
clusions of sanitary science may be discredited in a few 
years, and precautions supposed to be unimportant to-day 
may by to-morrow have come to be accepted as essential, it 
will bo a serious hindrance to the ordinary business of legis- 
lation if a Sanitary Reform Bill Has to be included in the 
programme of every Seisioh. Unless the public are to bo 
disgusted by the irrepressible vitality of this unsavoury subject, 
tome means must be devised bjr which the requited improve- 
ments can bo introduced from time to time without the passing 
of an Act of Parliament. The machinery of the Education Act 
seems to surest an expedient* The conditions which schools 
must fulfil in order to obtain a Parliamentary grant are con- 
tained in the minutea of the Education 0 ep^iment ; but no 
new minute can come inteibroe nofid itfasewin fora month on 
the table of both Houses of Parliament. In like manner the 
(gimitaiy conditions on which tbeLooal G^ernment Board intend 
^toibsist might be embodied in a set of minntss to be added 

to or varied from time to time* Tlmf}o^*dc]HionQfan^ 

addition or alteration would of oomrso he ddetved unta there 
had been an opoortmitj of raising s/dtscumiofi on ihim in 
both Honsen^ Parliament; but in the great mijoriiy dfensis 
the ohemM%i in the case of theBduostioiialRMsed^f^^ 
itoiild iSoome law as a matter of oemfsa. In this tho 
OttMons Of nustakea incident to the subjectend lo the aovel^ 
cf ihe work to be done would be supplied or eoieMca 


whh the least possible trouble. The Edueatiott Aot 
fbmish acme odier hints as to the relntions between the 
central and local authorities. The mode of dealing #ith n 
sluggish or refiractory School Board miglu bo applied almost 
ns it stands to the oaso of a sluggish or rofhtotory Town 
Council or Board of Guardians. Tho i8Ui Section of the 
Education Act provides tluUs “ if at any time tho hAlucation 
Pepartment are satisllod that a Soliool Uonrd have failod tO 
** perform tlioir duty,” they may send thorn a peremptory 
rei|uisition, and if Uio School Board do not comply with 
this requisitiou within the time prescribed in it, “ such Botird 
“ shall bo deomed to bo a School Board in default.” The Educa- 
tion Department may then take ihoir choico between two modes 
of proceeding. Tim 66th Section gives thorn power todissolvo 
tho School Board, and to order another elootirm. The 63 rd Section 
autboriHOs Urem to nominato a new School Board, tho members 
of which shall hold ofiico until tiro Dopurtnicnt nro mitisfiod 
that tho default has bcon romodiod. The Sanitary Com- 
missionorfl rocommend that, on tho dofauU of a Loc^d Health 
autlrority, tho central authority sliould have clear j^owor lo 
recover penalties from tiro defaulter, or itself to execute tho 
works ordered, and to charge the outlay on tho rates of tho 
defaulting district. Stringent clauses to this ciToct shoulfl cer- 
tainly bo includotl in tho now aanitary statute, so far as they are 
not already conferred by previous Acta. But tho milder 
methods ol a new election in largo districts, or of nominating 
a new autliority in districts whoro a now election might fail 
to change tho composition of the local authority, would in 
most coses bo found udoquuto to tho need, while they might 
give leas oficnco than tiio pcrfornninco of tJio duty by tho 
agents of the Local (iovcminent Boanl. 

it may also bo a matter for consideration whether tho 
machinery of Parliamentary grants might not bo culled in 
to lighten, as regards tho most deserving cascis, tho money 
pressure of saniUiry improvcmeriU. Tlio knowledge thut if a 
school is not maintained in a proper slato of etiicicncy tho 
whole instead of a portion of the cx[)cnsoa will lull on tho 
rates, will probably exert a wholcsMuo influcnoo on many 
economically minded Scltool Boanla. If tho H;uiie principle 
could boa[)piied totlio sanitary cxpeiidituro of thuLocuJ llealtli 
autfloritiea, they might often fiml it cheaper to do the work 
thoroughly, with tho prospect of having tho outlay dofrayc<l 
in part out of the Cunsoliduted Fund, than to do it iinpcTfucily, 
with tho [)ro«j>cct of having their tipplicatihn rojoctod. It wouhl 
bo the litisincHS, of course, of tho Local Government Board to 
see that no unncceSMary expense wiis Incurred iVom this 
inoiivo ; but, as between two outlays equally sunclionod by 
tlie coiural authority, there seems no reason why Uio hirger, if 
it were also the moro boneiicial, should not obtain a propor- 
tionate amount of aid. 


THE TRADE-UNIONISTS' CONOllESS. 

T he National Congress of Trade Unions has met this 
week at Nottingham, and there has been much discus- 
sion of an Act of the Ikst Session of Parliament intended to 
check practices which had becomo intolerable. Tho processes 
of rattening have bcon described in tho Report of a Commis - 
sion, andtbey have furnished Mr. CuaRLKS Rcaoe with material 
for a novel which was afterwards turned into a plsy. Few 
persons will l>e]ieve, after all that has booh wriiteu on this 
subject, that no special legislation was re<juire(l. But we find 
that tho Congress objected not only to particular provisions of 
the Act, but to the Act itself. Tliero has been a conviction 
under the Act before the magistrates at Bolton, and an appeal to 
Quarter*Bessions, which, according to a M[x‘akcr at tho Congroas, 
** involved an expense of 200/.” We should think it must bo 
rather a nice thing for a lawyer to bo employed by the 
Society which took up this appeal in such an exceedingly 
handsome manner. The appeal was from Petty Sessions u> 
Quarter Sessions — held at the same place, Bolton — and there 
was no dispute as to the fiicts; so it is di^icult to underKUmd 
how it could be possible to expend any sum like 200/. upori 
the case. Complaint was made that if a man liad no funds Jm 
coukl not appeal, and must suffer the punishment awanb d. 
This complaint, however, might he brought against other pro- 
visions of Uiis law, or against any criminal law. Unlurtii- 
natdy it does, and always will, make a difference whotiier 
an acenaed penon can pay lawyers to defend him. Them 
has been, however, if we may trust to ordinary channels 
of mfiwamtion, a laige number of cases in wfaieb there could 
not be any doubt as to the eommisrion of oips which are 
oStocMU^ertkenewlaw; and,intrnlh,tlmpenKntf 
Itag tho aoti avowed and gkoied in them. Without enter- 
log it ihi$ momenl into disottssion of the Bolton cose, wo 
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may venture to flay that mugiatratfla would do well uotto convict 
in any except clear cofloa. Afl we do not expect Fartiament, 
with or without the aflaiatance of thia Congrcaa, to define the 
word coerce," itmuat be left to magiatratefl to ai^ whether 
acts proved before them amount to coercion, and if they foci 
doubtful on this point they muMt abataia from conviction. We 
think, however, that, subject to an appeal aa provided by the 
Act, magistrotefl may bo safely trust^ with the juriadiction 
which the Act confers on llieiii. To call this Act ** class logis- 

lation " appears to ns to bo unmeaning vituperation. It was 
primarily intended to j>rotect some mernbera of a class against 
other membors of it, and iinloss wc are entirely mistaken that 
protection was strongly needed. The ciaufio against which 
complaint was j>arti 4 ju!urly directed at the Congress was 
that which makes it criminal to watch or beset '' the 
house or place wJicro u person resides, or works, or carries 
on his biiNinoss. According to Mr. Mundfxla, who, togetlior 
witli Mr. Ai/hfuon IlKmiKitT, “looked iu" at the Congresfl, 
this clause in its present shape was intrrxluced in the House of 
Lordfl, aiid ho and other members of the House of Commons 
wore outvoted in opposing it when it came l)eroro thorn iu tlie 
small hours of the morning. We are not concerned to main- 
tain that the words of the clnuao are the host that could ho 
choflon to exjiress the mcfiiiiiig of its aiitbors, and wo certainly 
thuik Unit the House of Cotnrnons between i and 2 a.m. is 
the worst possible place for discusaiiig a vorbjd question of 
criminal law. It will be open to Mr. Mcnoi lla to pro|HiMc 
iiny amendment of this clause in the ensuing Scasion, and 
there am very fuw chapters in the iStatute-lxiok of which the 
language could not be imjaoved. lUit wo may at letist say 
that iVrliament know Avhat it meant when it passed this 
Act, and we doubt whether the spcjikcrs at this Con- 
gress will ittduce I'arliamcnt to depart from its inten- 
tion of protecting working- rnon against each other. We 
think it very unlikely Unit any person convicted umler 
the Act will bo iimiblo to find the means of prosecuong 
an appeal; and, indeed, in the Bolton case, complaint is made 
that, whereas the defendant appeared to support his appeal at 
on expense oi' 200/., the niagislratcs wlio had convicted him 
did iiut appear by counsel to support their decision, and he 
liad a very narrow csiuipo of seeing his cunvictiou (juasliod 
without ai'guinent, which would Imvo l>ocn regarded by bim- 
self imd his friends as the crowning griovance. It certainly 
is hard, after spending 200/. in law, not to have what is 
vulgarly called u nm for your money. However, in the nick 
of time tlie j>ro»ccutor turned u[», and the case was argued, 
und judgment has been given 011 iU 

It is remarkable that, while this Congress demanded the* 
ropnal of the Act ngniiist coercion, it was eriiaUly urgent for 
the jiasMing of an Act fur the regulation of mines. As Mr. 
Macuonalu rather too eloquently says, the periodical slaughters 
which oci;ur in mines “ shako iho heart of Immanity to its 
“ centre,” and it npixiars ])robable that the (Irovernmont wdil 
hardly be able by any niisinunagomont to avoid accomplishing 
legislation upon this subject in the ensuing Session. Wc should 
Imve thought, iiowever, that Mr. Ukadk, or somebody else who 
writes as iiowerfully as Mr. Macumnald spcuiks, might liave 
called tho system of rattening at SheUic ld a “ Juggernaut of 
“ destruction " quite as reasonably us Mr. Macdonald applies 
that term to the neglect to inspect mines. There is, indeed, 
this diil'eveiico, that an Act against ralteiiing would operate in 
restraint of workmen, wdiercus an Act compelling nvflro 
frequent inspoction of minos would bo inconvenient to mastiTs. 
Wo do not find that any speaker at the Congress denied Mr. 
Mctndkli.a's sUitoment that raUoning at Shetlield hud done 
more injury to the working-men of Hnglaiul than nil that 
their opponents could have clone. Tlio delegates do not like 
the Aca, and that is all tlioy have to say. They admit that 
the Trade Unions* Act, pasix^ ut the simie time, is a valuable 
measure, iillliougU iu suuie points capable of amendment ; but 
they Toi'use to register their Societies under this Act until 
tho Criminal Act of tho same date is repealed. There 
was indeed a difference of opinion iu the Congress upon 
this question, and Mr. Oixien sensibly proposed Dint, as this 
was the case, tliey should not talk any more about it. The 
members of Parliament who “ looked in " nt the Congreas* 
could not, of OQurse, go fiur in tho utterance of un|>alatab!o 
truth $ but it might be well if any person to whom these 
Unionists would listen witli res}H>ot would tell them 
plainly that it will be time oneugh to propow the repoai of 
the Oidniii^ttl Act when tlioy aroable to show Parliament that 
it is unneoesapyi A learned geutJexnnn who read a paper 
at fibe Ogress objected to this Act, on tha ground that cases 
0f actual vi^slsiioe whkfa had been punished under it might 
have been peaished more eeverelj undea the gtneml law;. 


After tliis we cannot help thinking that there is not 
much to be said agaii^ the Act, except the vague ooiii<f 
plaint that it is an “ implied /sth|^ " on Trade-»Unioniste 
One speaker urged that there should be no convictiott 
under the Act exQe|)t upon Uie verdict of a jury ; 
but a case could not well come before a juiy unlesiv 
sent to thorn by a magiatcate; so that a magistrate niua%. 
under any circumstances, give a decision upon the case 
We think that tho law is necessary, and that magistrates may . 
1>6 trusted, subject to appeal, to convict under it,, but ww 
would repeat our advice to thorn only to convict in pericetly.' 
clear cases. ^ When tlie law can be shown to be nunnnessiiry; 
all politicah parties will gladly eonour in ita repeal. But 
revelations only u few years old have fixed in our mind an 
impression of the blind submission of the working class to 
iiri.scrupulous leaders, which cannot bo immediately dissipated 
oven by tlie fact that Mr. Auukuon Ueudkrt condescend to 
address their Congress. 

A case occurred at the Hammersmith Police Court on 
Tluirstlay which opportunely •illustratos the working of the 
Criniinal Act. A man named John TnuK was summoned by 
Mr. IIlmiv (Jwynnk, engineer, “ for molesting him by watch* 

“ jng his premises to coerce him." Tho men at Messrs. 
U Wynne’s w^orks hud demanded tho nine hours* rule, but their 
employers declined for tho present to accept it. Hereupon 
the men gave notice to leave, and loit. On Monday last 
John distributed iu front of Messrs. Gw'ynne's works 

handbills appealing to the men employed thoro not to enter 
into any engugemout except imder the nine hours* rule, and 
adding, “ by so rcfiising you will forward oiir (uiuse, ns well 
“ as your own as working-men.** It was proved that Tuuk used a 
threat ton man named Bikk, but the summons was for watching 
Mr. C WYNNE “ with a view to coerce him.** The magistrate 
held tliat the words “by so refusing you will forward our 
“ cause *’ showed intention to coerce Mr. Gwvmne. He, in 
effect, found that Tukk “beset** the premises of Messrs. 
G WYNNE to compel them to alter the mode of carrying on their 
business, and tins is an oilcnce under tho Act. The defendant 
was convicted, but there will probably bo an appeal, and a 
liberal subscription fur the costs of it. Judgment was also 
given on Thuisdny on the appeal in the Bolton case, und the 
learned Recorder of Bolton held that the conviction could 
not be supported. In tlmt case a man named Coopeh owed a 
iino to a bociet} , and the defendant WEAimEN, who worked 
at the sumo ]»laco as Coopeh, re]>resented to tho oiiqdoyers 
that a nmn was on the job who Wiis objectionubie because he 
would not pay his lino. To put the matter shortly, Weardkn 
applied for CooPKP.'s discharge as a means ol compelling 
him to pay his iinc; but he did not “watch or beset** tlie 
])laco whore CoopEii worked^ witli a view to coerce him to pay 
the fine. Being employed ut tho same place, be spoxo to the 
employer about (Cooper, but bo cannot be said to have 
“ watched or beset ** a place where hew'as doing his regular work. 
When the fuels are dearly stated, it becomes manifest that 
the magistmtes were wrong in convicting, and it is to be re- 
gretted, altliough it is inevitable, that magistrates should some- 
times make mistakes. It would have been cosy for tho Home 
Office to supply a clear exposition of the Act which would 
have prevented this mistake; but that is too simple and obvious 
a step to be (^dopted iu our legal practice. 


• ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■' 

TIIK ALMANAOH DK OOTHA. 

I N these revel ationi^ days it is pleasimt to find that there is no 
falling off in tho pious loyalty or the ff!i Qo^u^yrh^ 

still holds fast to its old faith in kings and princos, although , it 
has been compelled, after a severe stiuggle, to aocommodata its,- 
theory of diviae right to the exigency of events, and to admit that 
the people of a country may deserve some noticeas well as the sove* 
reign and his Court It now boasts of an existence of more than . 
a century, and during that jperiod has been the wtoess and histo- 
rian of a succession m Btarthng changes in tho coodMoaof Barm; 

It has seen three monarchies, two Empires, and thiee Bepuhnai 
succeed eaeh other in jPrsneei It has seen Prnsaia^oveithsoim'l^ 
Pnmoe^ and France overthiowa bv I’t'aasia^ the mUapae nf 
Homan Empire^ and the estahli^ment of asmar OennsB^ 
the ejection of the Bourbons from Spaiiii ee. wtU ae firttn the^ 
otbmr principalities^ and the depontlon of the Pope ae e^tempatd^^^ 
sovereign. In its early days it had a. bitter temleit erilh iha 
first Napoleon,' whom it endmoured to isMe^as • ^nimperi end 
who in turn revenged himself upon.it iw Us flMity tn ttai, 
Duurbons. “The last Ahnmml^ fim Ihq^aiar 

in idoy, “ bimgnlarlj d^ Ik 
name of Count de lilla 

itt improper twah^ ES 
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un^mteiid tlwfc in the next ahntiMck «U thU mmt be dumged.*’ 
Tlim we eeme jettfe when the ifbiiemKd hiaiUy deifed ^ appeer 
eft ell« and fax a time ite publicatioa was dftfbl and imgular. In 
monr' reMut days it has alao had to atruggle between ita poUtieal 
igrippatbiei and ita duty aa a chronicler of eventa. It evaded aa 
lojQg aa poaaihlo an acknowledgment of the changea which followed 
the Italian war, and dethroned nrineea aiili find iriendly and 
leapectfhl ahelter in ita pagea The Koyal exilea^with whom 
€andide sapped at Venieo were ^ in number, but some of j 


gotten, if the worUl has, FetdinandlV. of 'Tuacany, Waww V. ot 
Modena, Hobert of Parma, and f^rancia II. of the Two SicUiea, who 
still cHng to their titles, altubugh they appear to have abandoned the 
ocaremony of iictitioua Courts and nouunal Minisiors. The Electcir 
of Hease and the King of Hanover, Queen Isabella of Spain, and 
fho Empbror Napoleon might also be bidden to the dlanial 
together with the Count of Ohambord and the Count of Paris, onu at 
least of whom oonsiden himself a monarch in everything Mve tcni- 
toiy and subieots. The Pope, too, might run up from Koun* to 
bless the gatnoring. Even the Aitmnaoh has given up the ton:- 
tonal sovereignty of the Pope, who npw ligurcs under a nereonnl 
heading, ** Lo Pape,*’ while the Oardinals nro cuuinemtea undor 
the titlo of Saint Si^ge Apoatolique,” which oddly euou^di 
comes by alphabetioal arrangement between St. Domiugo and iho 
Sandwich Islands. This, however, is not so grotesque ns the U^y 
duohy of Anhalt following iniaiodiatcly aftc'r tho ( Jerman Kinpiro 
in the catalogue of UoyiU Houses. Until tins )ear the (Hluor, 
with local reverence, placed the Duke of iSaxo-Cohourg ti^^t of 
all sovereigns, but the German Emperor— the Ahnanach sa>s 
Emperor “ but we liad a nodoii it was to ho in *’ Gnrinany - ■* 
now occupies the post of honour, and Saxe-Cobuurg has to taho its 
turn alphabetically with the rest. Franco has jdw’avs been a 
source of great embarrassmeut to the cuiupilor of tfTo inoduni 
Book of Kings. He has never boon sure whut uiight n<it happen 
from mouth to month in that voloauio country, whonj the ouij^ti- 
tutional architecturo is of that light toinporury character which 
is suitable to coustructions on a crust of lava. La^t )car ho was 
driven to the exueilieul of putting Franco at the very cud of tho 
book, so that additions or corrections could be made "down to the 
latest moment before publicaliouj and this veiir he has done tho 
seme, showing very plainly hia opinion of the «>1iJ)ility of the 
existing arraiigemonts. The address of tho loiads of the “ Miiimm 
Bonaparte ’* is at present “England’’; and as the cautiouH re- 
mark which was appended last year — luiudlrmmt mm rvyiumUx — 
is not repeated, it may perhaps bo inferred that un imperial r(>- 
storation hoa ceasod to be considered iuiiuiueiii. Tlio two other 
pretenders to the thi'one appear under tho head of their respec- 
tivo families. 

After the reigning wivereigns and tlioso who as.^iort a right to 
reign come tho princ<.)s and comits who havo no proteitr«io)is to 
soveroigiity — a large and motley swarm. This Im perhaps tho 
most cuarncteristic part of the volume. It is p<>^^*iblo ti> take an 
iutorest iu kings and emperors withoin bcuig in loosely iiionar- 
chieai; they* are at least substantial facts, tui«t an 

historical importance which even the most violent Kepuhlicaii 
would not attempt to dispute. But princes wlio are prinats only 
in name, tho disembodied ghosts of departed pnrjcjpalitics, or 
mere modern nobles dubbed “ prince ” for the <rsloi of the empty 
title, without having ever been ass<^ciated with a principality of 
any kind — these iiuiwt bo loved and worsbipp' d piir-dy lor tlieir 
own sake. A register of them is valuable, ot course, for historical 
puiposes, just AS any peerage or parish directory might be ; and it 
IB natural that people who live near them ond have to do with 
them iu the flesh should be anxious to know all about t^em. We 
are not aware that Burke ot has been translated into Frencli 

for European circulation, althongh these works are reputed to 
enjoy a kind of Biblical aathority in certain sections or British 
society. That even in Gotha it should be imamned that keen 
interuatioual curiosity exists oar the subject of the riicklers and 
Bappenheiina, the Lobkowitaes and Qusdt'^'tVykrudts, and all | 
the interminable tribe of Salme and Hohenlohes, is surely | 
amazing. We bare no doubft^ for example, that Count Ferdinand | 


0ut •oTWiigntor, of whom 40 onjoy the dUUncrion of Mw 
addxeased as “ Most Serene/' or rather “ Most IVanmMKt ” 
(Buroblaacht), Ilighness^ which was oon&ro^ii on theml^ tho 
Oenuan Confederation m 1815. In addition, tliere are to 
“ Mai s ons eomtales,” the heads of whibb have a right to the liQe 
of ** Most Blustrloua ** (^Eriauolit). rriiice Bismarck, it maybe 
mentioned, is one of tho Serenities, and ir, we suppoAo, sutiilod to 
wear a rod hat if he elioosos. Of course tho oounu aud princes 
4uro not all Garman ; thore are French, Italian, Itutch, and FuUsh 
families among Uio number : a stran^ culltjction of old and new, 
iMuno gouuine relics of territorial chiefs, and some desconcUuts 
of tho iuu»hrm)m gn>wth of pinces which ourang up after the dis- 
soliitiou of the Empire, while others ore of quite modern xusnu- 
facturu. 

When tho editor of the Almanack had so far mitigated the 
rigour of his divino right principles as to admit actual sovereigns 
into his catalogue whatever might have Ih'uu their origin or the 
moAn.s by which they fiHcendod the throne, there seomod to bo no 
reason why ho shniild not take notice of any form of {];ovorniuttBt 
which happened to be in existence, whether mouarcliicul or not. 
lA)gic and souLiiiHuit, howoier, do not idways run tugother, and 
we can conceive whitt a ptuig it mui<t Inive cost to find a*pUco, 
not bhly ft)r tim ihu^idcut of the United Stales or of a French 
llepnblic, but for the chiefs of dusky commouwonlths^ such 
ns Lihcria and »Si. Domingo. Tho Jiminutive Ivepublics of 
Andorro and San Marino are not overlooked iu tho anu- 
iiieration of the diil'ennit States of Europe. Andorro is under 


tle^ prt)U,‘ctiun of FriiuiM5 and ilie Bishop of Urgtd, to each 
whom it pays in turn a tribute of about 3 9/. a vear. It is 
governed by a Ca>uncil-<icnoral of twenty-four members, whicli 


captain of Austriah eavaliw, proprietor of tho majorau of 
ftteyemberg, Stkkelbeig, and Fomt, ito. <ko., is a great man 
in his own neighbourbo<^-*^-eliiiiMrt as great, perhaps, as a 
Chahnnau of Quarter Sessiona who also, represents his eounty 


■jbten, 


and ^Wrth d(*{l[re0. 'We quMtioik ‘lunrw«r| witetber tiiia Icbd ! pro.^ct 
•U VBfflnB b likely to be nwlt m leq^ *w«, { The Pte 


IS eh‘cted fur four years by a constituency coiuptwcd of four beads 
of families from eai.‘h parish, while executive functions ai'e 
entrusted to a .Suulh* appoinled by the Coun<*il. ’I’ho area of tho 
Uepublic is about 400 KiloimMri^s square, and tho population is 
variously estimated at from 4,000 lo 12,000. San Marino is 
governed by acou[>l(i of Cbiptain JlegentH, who are changed every 
six mouths, and possesses a couple of tSecretar’ics of State and a 
ConmiHnder-in-(.’hier. About 7,000 iuhabitanls occupy the 
mountain ridge whieh constitutes the U^rritory of tho Uepublic. 
By the side 4 f tln>se tiny Ibqmblics may b 1 placed the microscopic 
inoimrcliv of Monaco, co%ci ing 1 5 KilomiHrcs square. The I Vince 
litii bisOouncii of iSlate, thicc aides-de-caiup, a couple of mui^lsof 
houoii% and some 3,000 subjects. I'lie most significant change in 
(he contents of tlm .//munrrcA is the contirmaliy increasing spac:e 
which is gi\cn to rtatislics and other inforination relative to the 
institutions and population of each country. The (utrly editions of 
tho work wore made up exclusively of gencalogicHl iiotic4*a of 
Boyul and princely )!eisonNg<‘s, with soriio slight padding in the 
shape of sontnuental aitecdoU.s, tales, aud seraps of untiiml his- 
tiiry. I'ho padding has diHapjivaiod, and nion^ (hmi half of the 
vorume is now filled with tho Auuuairu Diplomatique et 
Stuiititique.” “ I wish,'’ Lord raluierstou wrohi lo his brother 
at Naph's in iBu, “you could contrive to put soini'lhing 
more mlo your derpafeues than the movcnueits of the Iloyid 
family, 'fell us now and tlieii about the internal ataic of the 
country as to commerce, tkovnee, army, \c." The diplomatiais 
have taken the bint, and the veteran courtier of Golhn has 
fdlowed their example. This uartof hU annual volume ia always 
growiiig, and one of thciH^i days wo shall pitrlmps lind tue 
“ Serenities and “Tinu,-p:ueucic» ” cutout make room f»ir more 
iuforuiAtion obout the domestic and ct/UNtilutional fculurcs of ouch 
country. I'Vom ibis section of tho Ahmnavh it may not bo amiss 
to borrow a few figure>4 which should interest tbo sanguine politi- 
cians wbo profess 10 berteve iu an unbroken reign of pence. Thu 
reorganization of the KuMiun oruiy which has just been de- 
creed will supply, in addition lo local troops and militia, a besiy 
0^ men in the Eurrqiouti portiou of the Empire, 

ready "to bo mobilized for war at any mumenl, while tnero 
will bo a standing army in time of peacxi of 730,000 men, without 
counting tho (JJoww ks and militia. Tlie pf*we army of the Ger- 
man Empire numbers 383,899 men, the war army i,i6l,oHi, of 
whom 651,7^6 wdll be ready to take tho field at once. It might b<* 
worth while to have these flgures road out in tho House of 
Commons occnaionallv. 


CJOMPKTITrVK KXAJfl NATIONS IN AMKHICX 

P BEHIDENT GRANT recently appoinbxl a Coinmlwirm in 
order to consider the best means 01 refonuing the Civil rvico 
of tho United f^tea. The Commimioners have made a Report rc- 
eommending iubstantiaily the adoption of a system of compeiitito 
exai^inationa after the English modeL There seriins to iej a ^ir 
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exai^inationa after the English modcL There mnoB to iej a fair 
prospect that their rocoiiiuieiidatioas will bo ofJoptfid iu 
The President proposes te give efl'ect to thorn during his own 
tenure of office and invitee Congreas to pass a law m order 
ttiake the system binding upon hie successors. Up to a c«Main 
point we can see in tbs proposed ebunge nothing But reasons foi* 
OiqSMtatulatMO. The mode of appmotnient which has bitberto 
ftetaikKi in the Uttit4Ml States has been oils of the Ifmtmt hUiU 
HI tlidbrCTtftefli of sovwnuHnl; All the dugiwiiog mfluMiiiM of 

a aratia* luivf kwa hj tb« luiirit of nK»T^iug 
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an evil from wbiob no relief could be anticipated. Lately, how« 
ever, it appears to hare dawned upon tlio mind of the people that, 
on the wholei it is a mistake to allow the Government to be in the 
hands of thieves ; and they oven appear to l>e drawing the further 
inference that their system ahould not bo such as to ofler the great- 
est possible attraction to thievoa. It would be too san^ne to 
anticipate that an evil which lias struck such deep roots will bo 
extirpated at a aiuglo blow. Though the Tammany Ring appears 
for the time to have utterly collapsed, it may bo found didicult to 
render the growth of such combinations impossible for the future ; 
and though at last a J’resident has had tne courage to attack a 
system sanctioned by the practice t>f forty years, wo cannot be 
sure that perfect purity will be instantaneous] v produced, and 
health be immediately re-stored to the shattered constitution of 
the body politic. And yet we would not uiulorvnluo the import- 
ance of the change. It is tsonictliing that public opinion is turn- 
ing in the direction of Herious eiforts at reform ; and it is 
encouraging to remark that the powers of cohesion of ro oips are 
less than might have been sitpooHod. If Aiiierican poluieiuns 
should once get it into their heads that geuuiue assaults upon cor- 
ruption will be more useful at the ])oll than general deiiunein- 
tions of corruption in jmrty ph\tl\>nn.r»/it is not iiripossiblc that 
very great improvements may be etiucted withiu a moderate 
period. 

Considered, then, as a symptom of this very desirable change in 
public opinion, wo canJiardiy spouk too empfaTuticnliy of the merits 
of President Grant's proposal. If it is successfully carried out, he 
will have done more to suppress a profoundly demoralizing system 
than any of his prodecessurs, and we shall not grudge him any of 
the creefit which lie nuiy receive. In political questions, however, 
we ran only speak rcdatively. Given the actual circumstances of 
the country, that measure may bo the best wiiich has any chance 
of ado})tion. Any mode of appointment is better than downright 
corruption. It is b(‘tter to make a man postmaster or keeper of a 
lighthouse because bo can pass a good examination than because 
be is the friend of somebody who bos the cur of another intm who 
has in some way mtulo himself convenient ns a party tool. In other 
words, if the elfect of leaving free powers of appointment to any 
man in auUmrily is that ho will abuse his power, it is better to adopt 
uomo mechanical test of merit which is at any mto free from that 
corruiding inlliiencc. If the choice lay between appointment from 
electioneering motives and appointment according to a candidate's 
weight, or the colour of bis Lair, or his skill (as was the prkctico in 
Lillipnt) ill jumping over a rone, there is siiUiothing to be said in 
favour of any of the latter modes of selection, which at least are 
not directly mischievous. We congratulate the Americans on hav- 
ing made an olfort to extriruto themselves from what appeared to 
bo a hopeless slough of despond ; and if wo wore writing for Ame- 
rican readers, we sliould be too much pleased ot this result, and 
too unwilling to throw the slightest damp upon thoir new-born 
enthusiasm, to say a word against the proposed plan. W^o should 
siiujdy wish to see it carried out as speedily and applied as fairly 
and decisively as possible. In England, however, we have not 
to encounter an evil of anything like the same mognitude. 
Places ill public olRees were certainly not always given from the 
bighest molives before tbe introduction on its present scale of the 
Bvstoui of competitive examination; but noilhor was there any- 
thing like the unblushing jobbery and total disregard of public 
iutoreBl which prevailed amongst our cousins. *NVo may, there- 
fore, venture to point out w'ithout reserve that, if the new system 
is better than the worst, it is almost equally far from being the 
best method of nppoinlmeut. If the Ainoricans adopt our plan, on 
impetus will doubtless be communicated by way of reaction to our- 
selves. Some seventy millions of Englisb-spoaVing people on both 
aides of the Atlantic will be looking upon success in competitive 
examinations ns the natural aim and end of youth; and they will 
be inclined to imagine that a practice which is universal umoftgst 
the only part of mankind with which they are acquainted rests 
upon sumetliing like infallible authority. They will speedily find 
it dillicult to imagine the bare po.s.sibility of any other system, or 
will at least believe that the only altoruntive to cqpipctitive ex- 
amination is corrupt Intluonco. In one respect, if wo rightly under 



that not only the admission to the lowest grade, but promotion 
ironi nuy grade to that above it, shaR depend u|>on competitive 
examination. The highest otnciols alone are to be exempted from 
the operation of tins rule. We have not yet arrived at this pitch 
of perfection ; though, if we go on as we have begun, it is not im- 
nossiblo that we may some day arrive at it. People are in the 
iKibitof talking about appointment by competitive examination 
as if it were identical with appointment by merit; and If that 
assumption be granted, it is plain that wo ought not merely 
to choose the subalterns of our Civil Service by these means, 
but also to use the same test in promoting colonels to be gonorals. 
In reality, however, the two systems are so far from being 
coincident that they ai-e mutually exclusive. You are bound in 
the case of conmetition only to take into account one particular 
sort of merit The whole system wou)d be upset if you could 
look outside the written pa^rs to select a man who had failed 
to get .as many marki as ms competitor, however certain you 
might he that he was superior to him in every other respeOt The 
moral Or intellectual virtuee which are not oanaUe of heukg tested 
by marks are abniMiiely prohibited uotn being taken into 

. j^nni u order ^that the appmtment may not be dtewninad 


by undue influences, it is forbidden to allow the most weighty 
considerations to affect the decision. Within the service this 
is palpably true. The head of an office can tell incomparably 
better than any Board of Exambers which of his clerks is best 
calculated for promotion. He is daily applybg testa of far more 
delicacy, and including afar wider range of quaiificationBi ^an any 
written pqpers of examination ; and In this case the injustioe of 
promoting men, not because they were generally deservbg and 
nad shown honesty, diligence, and fitness for their employmenj^ 
but because they bad crammM most sucoesafitUy for an examba- 
tion, would be too gbring to need exposure. In the primary ad- 
mission bf candidates the same objection does not preo!s ely apply, 
because, bow&ver inadequate the exammarion test may be, there b 
no other available means of distinguishing merit, and less barm 
is therefore done by the assumption that the order of merit in a 
wider sense coiTesponds to the order in which the candidates are 
placed by the examiners. Perhaps, in the absence of any other 
means, it may be as well to be satisfied with a rough approxima- 
tion ; but it is well to remember that it is nothbg more than a 
rough approximation, and that you must of necessity more or 
less discourage excellence of any kind, when you not merely do 
not innidt upon its being uoticod, but positively forbid any atten- 
tion being paid to it. 

The unfavourable results of such a system may best be seen b 
its bearing on education. We have applied a great stimulus to 
learning, but it is distinctly a stimulus to learning of inferior 
quality. Wo have before us, for example, a little handbook in- 
tended to point out to aspirants the most probable mode of 
success. It is not badly doue for its purpose, and some of the 
recommendations are sensible enough — suen, for example, ns the 
advice to avoid all attempts at ** high-flown, floweiy, or mag- 
niloquent language.” Nor are there any suggestions for de- 
liberately unfair or injurious modes of cramming. The general 
tendency of the system, liowever, is obvious. In the first chapter 
we find the Biudeut at once advised to spread his eflbrts over a 
good many subjects. It would nut be sale, for example, to go in 
for sumo oxaiiiiiiatioiiH resembling those for the Indian Civil 
Service without studying elementary mathematics, physical science, 


English compobitiou, history, and literatui‘0, and two'of the following 
subjects — French, German, Italian, moral sciences, jurisprudence. 
The programme is certainly not a very wide one for a liberal 
education, but it is wide enough to make economy of labour de- 
sirable. IIow this is to be nccumplisheil appears from subsequent 
details. The student of English history, lor example, is to get 
two books — one an abstract in about a hundred pages, and the 
other Clio of the ordinary student's histories of ^ix or eight 
hundred pages. He is to work these diligently into his mind by 
constant reading, making abstracts, and setting himself papers. 

A study of tiiese two works will enable him to answer an amazing 
variety of questions on history, constitutional law, and biography. 
Any attempt to go to original sources, or even to study other 
compilations, would of course bo so much waste of time. The 
marks gained could not Jm) proportional to the labour. A terrible 
warning is held out of & enthusiast who happeue^ to be well up 
iu geogrophy. lie exhausted all his time in elaborately 
answering one question about certain remote countries, and thus 
had no time to get marks. This piece of folly ” is properly 
denounced, and it is obvious that the best safeguard against 
such eccentricities is not to acquire superfluous knowfedm. 
You will tkeu never he tempted to produce it, and you will m&e 
a great saving of time. The student is expressly warned on thw 
principles that he need not acquire more than ^*a auperficial 
knowledge of physical geography,” tho,ugh he is recommended to 
acquire such refrashing pieces of information as the names of all 
towns with a population of more than fifty thousand. One other 
recommendation is sufficiently characteristic of the whole ^stem. 
'The examiners have a habit of testing the knowledge of Englufli 
li terature by asking for the authors of certain well-known passages. 
These questions, we are told, appear overwhelmingly oifficiMt’^ 
to the uiuiiitiated. In fact, many genuine students of English 
literature would probably bo unable to identify off-hand the source 
from which many such passages are taken. But let the student get 
JMJeU'g Familiar Qaoiatums, oud the difliculty vanishes. The test 
which to the innocent-minded Examiners of an earlier generation # 
appeared sufficient to discover Ihe degree of a lad*s aequaintance 
with literature really discovers nothing more than the fact that he 
has gone thraugh the improving process of learning a dictionary 
by heart. Nobody would bo fool enough to tike the round-about 
course of exploring the whole field of Rtemturs in order 10 gather 
opinions for himseli when they are all brought together and neatly 
ticketed for him. It is of course necesssiy t6 put a boy through 
a certain dourse of studies to many of which he dan only be intro- 
duced by means of summaries, abetracts, and otiier aids tQ>tK>w- 
ledge. It may be very proper that be should leant Sogfiril^tory 
on some such system as we have described, if he has no time fof 
anything better. But wbat we desire to rndng ottt is the obvious 
and inevitable tendeni^ of all scHbmes of coSmririve examina- 
tion to give an undue premium to the auperiiiBliit method of study. 
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mm effiiotui% ttit cun be don^ the greater the adruittge gim 
tothejQdidimimmmerorerthemteiiMtiolem end. to judge 
bj the book from wbioh we hare been ^notingi the art has been 
biouglit to a Terybigh degree of refinement 


THB LORD CHAMBERLAIN AND PUBLIC AMUS[EMENTa 
rpHE oontradiotion wbidi wae giren by the JDmiy TiUgrapk 
X to the report that the Lord Chamber^ had tboia^ from 
aLthe pantomimes all unoomplimentary allumons to the Ministry, 
has been followed by an official statement that the excisions 
were actually made, not indeed ^ the Lord Qbamberlain him- 
self, bat by his depo^. The Examiner of Stafro •Plays has 
followed the example oi his predecessor, Mr. Kentble, in expung- 
ing from the manuscripts sent to him for rerision all person^ 
or personally pcditioal ouestiens,” aa well as all passages or words, 
names or phrases, which seemed to him to be likely to give oifenca 
on leligious or moral grounds. Mr. Donne, in fact, has done this 
year only what be has done^in all previous years; and it is re- 
markable that a customary practice should have b^n resented by 
managers and authors as it it word a startling innovation of a 
peculiarly oppressive and injurious character. It is impossible to 
resist the inference that those whose •business it is to make people 
laugh feel that the interdict against any reference to the Govern- 
ment is at the present time a more serious deprivation than ususl. | 
Indeed, they seem to have felt this so strongly that allusions to Mr. I 
Lowe’s Buaget and Mr. Gladstone's temper have been retained o\*en j 
in defiance of the Lord Chamberlain's authority. The Ministerial ! 
jokes were the phuos of the pantomime pudding, and could not ' 
possibly bo Sj^ed. De mmimiH non curat le.v, and there is no ! 
necessity for enforcing a reasonable and useful law too rigorously ! 
against the drolls of toe theatre. Ilumaiiity revolts at the idea of ! 
condemning a learned and accomplished gentleman, not only to \ 
read through a score or more of pantomimes and burlesques, but ; 
to attend too actual performance of them, and to observe how far his I 
directions have been complied with ; (uid it is obvious that in onXet ; 
to carry out this supervision ofTectually, Mr. Donne would require j 
to be reinforced by relays of able-bodied assistants, who would ' 
have to be very highly paid for so exhausting an .occupation. This | 
18 perhaps enough in itself to condemn the project in the eyes of | 
an economical Administration. We are afraid that the ntsources ! 
of Scotland Yard, as at present organized, are scarc'ely or^ual to the 
suppression of gagging.” M. Thiers is said to have given strict 
orders that no jokes against the Prussians are to ho permitted on the 
f^nch stage, and as far as the spoken dialogue is concerned the 
command is litemlly obeyed. But when an oedor fumbles for his 
watch and cannot find it, and resignedly makes a gesture descrip- 
tiTe of the spike of a Prussian helmet, the audience bos no ditli- 
oulty in appreciating the jest The censorship ot the stage must 
always bp, to a great extent, a matter of discretion. Mr. Donne 
is of course bound to adhere to the instructions of his chief and 
the precedents of the ofiico, and to point out any passages which 
appear to be objectionable under the rules which have hit Wto been 
onserved. But it is no reproach eitbt^r U) him or to the Lord 
Ohamberlain that they do not attenfpt to fovret out and punish 
every small infraction of their orders. The censorsiup is useful 
rather as the assertion of a principle and as a warning of powers 
which may, on occasion, be enforced than as a fussily active 
institution. 

Some of our contomporarica have juranod somewhat rashly to 
the conclusion that, because it is desirable that the censorship of 
the theatre should not be too minute and meddlesome in its opera- 
tion, it bad better bo abolished altogether. The Examiner of 
Pla;^ has told us in *his evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons that hie interference is rarely called for, 
and that managers and authors generally endeavour to conform 
to the requiromenta of propriety and good taste of their own 
accord. It does not follow, however, that they would do so to 4 
the same extent if all auperviraon were removocL and if they were ! 
free to do as they liked without fear of an interdict from the Lord | 
Chamberhdn, or the withdrawal of their license. Good order is \ 
generally supposed to be a testiroony rather to the efficiency than the , 
uselessness of the police ; and the fact that theatrical managers are • 
so conciliatory to thoExamineit of Plays, and rather anticipate than j 
infringe his injiuctiotis, may perhaps be regarded os a proof of the 
usefrimess of bis office. According to Mr. Donne’s evidence in 
ifi66, be had read one thousand eight hundred pieces in the 
course of twelve years, and of these only nineteou had been con- 
demned. Some of these were French pieces of an unsavoury 
kind, others were highly fiavomed exan^es of the criotinid 
drama, such as The Jthod^Spot: or the Alaidm, the JUieer, and 
the Jaurdarer; Otd BMethme^ or the fenuUe Highwayman ; and 
the Qipty of Edffware, or the CVimo of QUPm Hilt Lane, This 
jfest piece was founded on the muider of Hr. Weare, which once 
* Wore, indeed immediately aflw the oiime was eomnutted, hsii 
been produced on the eta^. with the ml gig ^ to add to the 
attgaetj o ns r Baron Padte, who tried the movoerei; was included 
in the dromatw permrue. Another oondaateed play, caOed the 
Ind fifees. ralafed to the dvil war id tha Uattad frtatee, wUch 
im iuRvogma at the time. A castoui peasion fer Soffptural 
dram Im occasionally broken out in Fari% and the fiMiUoa hoe 
eeHHtdraepmdiaamiHway to ciir own ahoitti; tomjpme 
ade tte Fhmana flocked in crowds to ase lladiel amwod^ 
iS^oaidHohl and Uvely ballet-girls, whose scaiffiafeiihiimm^ 


tngemuit havebemi a severe trial to the project AnoUiei^fC^ubff 
phiiee was demoted to the adventures of Susannah. Li our own 
country in recent yean dramatic enterprise once tookadidtilurtunb 
The Prodigal Son and Esther appear to have been toleiuM hi a 
modified form, but the Htbrevf which was a version of Joaoph ^ 

and his brathren, found a place in the Examiner's Index ExpursU- 
torius. It is possible that a rimilar predilection for Biblical meio* 
dramas might again be displayed, uimer the eUmulating infiuehee 
either of raria or Ammer^u, and it will be admitted that it ia 
just aa well to have an officer whose^ business it Is to rostrain 
such dangerous experiments. As to the rule which excludes party 
noliiics'from the stage, it ia surely roasonablo and whnlcsomo. A 
tew good-natured joues in a pantomime may bo hardly worthy of 
the solemn intervention of a nigh officer of State, but the general 
principle involved ia a sound one and ought to bo sustained. 
There was once, it seems, a pioce ready to be produced at the 
Adolphi iu which the House of Commons was to be roprescuted, 
and Mr. Buckstone had got himself up as Lord John Hussell, 
whoa the Lord Chamberlain interposed, and the piece was 
abandoned. A similar iuferdlct was launched at a version of 
Ommyshyf which had been prepared by Mr. Shirley Brooks. Not 
long ago, however, Mr. Gladstone was nightly personated at the 
Alhambra by an actor who made up for the part vory cleverly, 
and who sang some verses about ** flesh and blood,” in a vindictivo 
manner which seemed to gratify tho audience. The argument 
that it is superiliious and incousistont to maintain a censorship 
over tho stage while tho press is free from any such siipor- 
vUion, is open to tho obvious remark that, if a man finds 
a book or a newspaper not to his taste, he has only to put it 
down, and refrain from reading any more of it; whereas tho 
production of anything on the stage which is ofiensivo to a 
largo portion of the audience is naturally provocative of dissent 
and disorder. When Addison’s Vato was produced, the two 
groat parlies of the day attended in onlcr to applaud passages 
to which they chose to give a political construction favour- 
able to their respective views ; but an avowedly political piece, 
full of hits at public men and questions of the day, would now 
bo apt to provoke something different from a fiattcring competition 
of applause. If the drama were to become pulilicul, it would bo 
nccemiary at least to have separate tbeatros for each set of parti- 
sans. It must bo an indispensable condition of any ontertoimnent 
which is oifored to a mixed audience that subjects on which there 
is likely to bo any violent disagruLMneul should bo scrupulously 
excluded from it. 

It is perhaps significant that one of tho most vehomoiit advo- 
catdl for the abolition of tho censorship complains that ** the 
general tendency of tho Licensor’s influence is to promote mild- 
ness, which is pretty much tho Kamo thing as tainem^Hs, in drama- 
tic literature.'' It may bo inferred that if this restraint were 
removed, tho public would be treated to pt^rlormanccs wbicii 
would be unmistakably free from tho reproach of being mild and 
tamo. Wo are very much disposed to agree with our con- 
tuniiM>rary as to tho probable result of relaxing the supervision 
of the stage, nlthougJi we should regarc^such a lesult rather with 
apprehension than satisfaction. Tho complaint that tho censor- 
ship produces ” Uunetioss ” in dramatic lileratuni is dearly incon- 
sistent with tho argunnml w'hicli is coupled with it, that, if there 
were no system of licensing, managers would of their own accord 
adhere to those rules of propriety which are now enforced by the 
Lord Chamberlain. The romoustriinceH which have from time 
to timo been addresstd to tiianngers in regard to the nudity of 
ballet-girls and the indecency of the dances Hufficiently iudicato 
the readinoHs of some at least of those who cater for the amin^S'* 
ment of the public to provide any kind of entertainment which they 
think will '^draw,” us well as their opinion of the sort of thing 
which is likely to prove moat attractive. Within a low days a 
poor wretch has }>een killed and half eaten by the Ihins whidi ho 
profemd to have tamed, in the presence of spectators wIkj, to do 
them justice, were no doubt horrified at tho tragic turn which tho 
performance bad taken, but whose enjoyment of it on ordinary 
occasions was greatly heightenod by a sense of the danger of the 
feat. Some years ago lion-queens were put down by the l^ord 
Ohamlierlaift. after one of them jiail be^Mi torn to pi<‘C4'« and two 
othei-s dreadtully mangled ; and porhap/) Miuiparti's fate way r-aiiao 
tho interdict to be oxtcnde<l to lion- kings as well. It U obvious 
that the good taste and delicacy of the public or of its entertainers 
afford a very imperfect security ngaitiHl disgusting and nn)>M^ivo 
exhibitions. Wo have no doubt there is a large body of people 
who may bo trusted not to patronize gross iir brutal ciitertam- 
monts ; but all they can do is to stay away, and the class to which 
managers are too often Uunpied to appeal is Kiifilciently numerous 
to render them indifferent to tho ubscuce of tho more refined and 
modest section of the community. Even if it could be shown that 
the censorship docs no good, at any rate it does no harm, and tho 
arguments upon which the demand fur its abolition are ba*ed 
Afiord perhaps the best justification of its continuance. 
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Hr. Street has published Jiis personal rejoinder. Mr. Fenruswjn « 
ohuives innj be sumoiad up onder four principal beads, j Jm first 
ray ihat Mr. fStrset has cboeeri to derofo his undoubted talents to 
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wprcKluco tl)o art and fashion of tho thirteenth century, res^ 
lately Abuitin? hiaeyof to tho fact that he and we are living in 
the nineteenth.’' At the same time our critic teaches ' ua, in a 
rapid prM of tho nenrth of Gotliic nrelfitucturei that in tho 
fifteenth century on. tho one hand^^ 

The bsronlo] lialtowore Uflhted with toll and ttpaoiaua windowst sn 4 roufad 
with carved and nU 4 ed woO(l*werk of tho most t rloaignar and ware 
fitted up for feasung and gaiety, in Ktrangc roiitraat to the gloom of tho 
roi'ootory. Bower and hedroom wifli large »tf[u;ire*^h« ad»»d windowa auper- 
aeded the loilff gloomy dormitory with it« immmkM l<iopholea; light and nlr 
were evor3rw£are introduced, an<l ftpnee nrm bright new aynibolized the fnl- 
neae of manly eiuoymrnt, in eontrArhatiix-tion to tiie gloom aud aolitnde 
ot the doiatcr, wbi'cli waa even ttieu fiuit finliDg into a tiling of the past. 

while in regard to the practice n£ our own ago we learn that — 

In the parly part of thia rcnhiry nn nttempt ww» made to obtain galvanic 
IL^ by introducing tlio Grecian Myi(% with nil its Mtipnrior refineinonts and 
graeo. Jt waa thought that its oxijuwitii olngaiK-o and purity would recon- 
cile tho public to its uiariirest incongruity and itiooiivenioiiee. The clfort 
cuhtilnated in thn n^w tMiildin;:i of the llriiisli Mnseiitn, which at lu4t 
opened the pyo4 of all tliH woibl to the abiiurdity of tlic attempt, and drove 
them at once to the opposite I'xtroine. 

Tho second of Mr. IVrgusrtou'fl charges is that — 

To Mr. Street was nwardi'd the Ltiw (ourU, because bin design was tho 
worit->A pcrb'r.tly <sinip*'tonL trlbuo.d liaviiu'' awarded him only three mnrka 
In tho conipetltioiJ, while it had iMsIgned Edward Harry fortV'tlireu. 

The rosplt of tlj{3 Nuk-ction of Mr. Street, which we recapitulate in 
tho third place, is that — 

It ia the uc«'urnf’y of imit.'ition pervading every detail that mnkeii If so 
porf<M;tIv intob'rnblo. Accotding to this .Joshna of arohitcefa, flic mm of art 
Atood null w’hi'ii lulward 111. dUd in 1577, and haa not inovt^il forward im*** 
that lime. Hence the lawycra of the iimciccnth century niiiat be content to 
lounge in vnultod lialln, with iiairow windows iiiied with piiinted glasH, an<i 
HO dark that they cannot see to read or write in them. 'I'luy iiuHt w md. r 
through rorridoi’H whose gloom reenllH the nionlcisti Heclusioii of the Middle 
Ages. They rniiii sit on high .'Straight-backed chairs, and b<» satiNiU’tl with 
quenr*Ahapod furniture, w iiieli it is i ntuigh to give one the rlienmutism to 
haik at ; and no higher < las8 of art irmsi, bo allowed to rcfre'^li their i vca 
than the heraldic deviees, or the ctndc, iingiiinU niglitmur <5 paintings of tb« 
Middle A g(‘s. It is ctrangu that educated men In tho ninet4a»t!th ccnlurv 
should desire thi.** ; but if they do, it well they fdiould have it in perfection. 
Tliomore complete the ad a&sMr/Zu/n, the sooner the reaction will 

Hot in. 

Tho fourth and final chargo is that — 

Tho particular crotchet which, >H*sl»les its anachronism, renders tho prin- 
cipal favade so unsatkfuctorv, is Mr, JStri.'Ot’s dcicrinination to iii8i‘<fc on Ins 
great vaulted hall. In hii Arst dcnigii thb hall was placed east iiud we.<4t, 
in the ('(Mitre of tlie building. Jt was not seen from t lie outside, aud was 
iiselem iiiHido. It was tbereforo hannlc.s.s, except Unit it inorensed the e.x- 
pense enormously, while it darkened the lights, and rendered the courlHciiid 
lasaages ni’ouiid‘ it noisome and inconvenlont. In addition to these trilles, 
lowover, it may be added that it is not Guthio, for so far as I know nosneh 
vittUtd Iniil wlw erected for any civil purjioao in any country of lutn>])0 
dttiiog tho Middle Ages. 

In the new designs tlie holl is placed north and south, and cornea so hoar 
tho front that Iho leinptalion w'a.s irrcHisiiblo to jaslify its introduction by 
showing It, and making it n feature in the design. Jt could not, without 
destroying Its snpiio'^^Hl use, lie brought quito to tlio front, like Westminster 
Jlali, {hus iiinking it tho central feutiira in tho It must consequently 

bo soon ill pcrsjiocUve at .«*oinc distanco behind, but in order to enable Chia to 
bo dune the bicadu must bo cut in two ; and more than this, all the iioarer 
features iiiust be kept small iiiiU subtlued,6o u.'t not to dwarf the dUlarit hall. 

On the first of ilicw lienda Mr. Street does not vindicate himself 
ao fully IIS lui might have done, although the following stateniont 
pointa to tho olciiierita of a detouce which would Hoeiii, if worked 
out, to he amply hutticient : — 

Any ona who will take the tronblo to look nl my plans will sco that they 
are nut inconvenient. Alumst all tho windows are largo, square-h"nded 
openings, of an ttvi-nigc wldili ol fuur feet, niid they are olway>i placed in tlio 
lUoAi convenient pa 1 1 for lighting the ntoiii. The w hole luiiKling is most 
rnrofiiUy ilre-pn»of in its coutt ruct ion, and in no part have 1 ignored any 
modorti appliances i)r whieli preiM-nt any real advantage.^. The stylo I 
iiAVO adopted ninkos it, ipiite iinueceisary that 1 should do so. It U per- 
footly free and clastic, and lends it'^idf <^0 easily to every ust'ful requirement 
as to be inIhiUely more suitable for u building of such varied requiremciiU 
than any variation of Cl.Hs.fic or Uunaissauco urchiiectiiio. 

But upon tho nrcuAation which wo quoted in the third piece, 
although it i» litUu more thnu a repetition, in other terms, of the 
flitfit, Mr. Strm3t retorts very roundly (having pnwiously explained 
that there were on each side of his hall eight ot^ the largo 
windows of two lights apiece) : — ^ 

My vshUimI ludl is not a loongtng-plare for barrisfcri. It i.i tlm West- 
mktaier Hall of thc-su New Courts—tho pn.HSAgc*w'ay to (he whole of thoni-^ 
but not likely to be used by barristora at nil or evar. The** narrow” 
windows have each light 5 fL wide by 30 ft. high. There is no inicntiou on 
my part to fill them with staimHl gliLis. There is not a gloomy corridor in 
my building; thev are all lighted directly from tho open* air without 
iKirrowod or Artificial light, i have propuHed no •* high, &traight-baekcd 
choinL*' 

By this it appears that the sum total of the side lighting only of 
the hall, not to reckon the hitge end windows, was an area of 
4 ,8 co loot of glating, exnbodyiug surely ** tho tall nod spacious 
windows " of halls found in Mr. Fergussou's ideal Gothic ,* while the 
numerous squarc-heikded windows, in contrast to ** pointed loop- ' 
holes,” which are very ^nerally adopted throughout the building, 
with 0 bread tit to each light of four feet, almost actually fulfil tho 
oonditions which have induced Mr. Fergusson to stop and* bless 
that Gothic of the iifileeulh century. 

Mr. Street might have gone on to show with truth and force 
that ^ final scheme not only was not, but could not be, roedicevol 
in any otW soisse than that in which a Koman building must be 
sjassical, from de fact that it had gradually resulted and come 
together in its multiplied arrangemenie, and in the dimensions of 


Law-Courts and tooiinl of e«nl4oK and comrtyisd, from the 
sum total of the hasdly ommoimt bume^iom of the* seaag 
lasmm whom he had to sowe aad .whoee^ only dense ww te 
realise the maximum of nineteeoih^eaatmy oemort Ihit he 
sums up the principles on which he has acted in the following 
terms ; — 

The more I liave thought the moire certain hove I been that there is only one 
WAV in which Huch a bulliUug con poaaibty bo nuule ell tl^t it ohould beyond 
tbisi ifl, by aetting before myself, is the tint ol>)eot to be obtained, the per- 
featly convenient arraDgeoient of thodonr-alaBB'In < fe s y mtL The drair* 
ings whidi I bavc now Juet eompleted orartiie foosUcompleieiicbemewhleh 
1 have had to make. And each s(dicnie hie, I fed save, os litr se anange* > 
inrat goee, been rather better than its predecessor. The details have all bM 
•lifted over nr >4 over again by all the peraous best qnalMled to judge whether 
are suitable for the pmrpoea 'fhey lianm beeii thoitai|^y appruved and 
cuiiorHid bx chose autboritleii, and X may asmae that, in tm inqiorfant 
} rvqiect they may pow be held to leave little to be desiaed. The iltoiMtinna 
. from tho plans approved by the Courts of Justice Commiialan ois in ne case 
iiltrrations vt principle. The number of Courte is decreaeed, and rarimis 
; offii'ea are omitted, but all that rematn are arranged in the saine nuttner as 
. in the plan approved by the Commiesiou. 

I Mr. Fergussou's second charge, iuvdvmg a distinct imputation 
: of unfairness upon those who appointed Mr. Street to the position, 

' u’cmrs A very diiforent aspect ju tho more extended statements ox 
‘ facts whirfi it has provoked:— 

; Tiio conqxitition diiaigna were ^nt in in January, 1867; and in eider to 
nsHiht the judge'll of dc.^gn in arriving at u coiKdanion, four separate 4 avQSti- 
; ;;atiotiH wtfc^ r.nrricd on by dinv.tion of the Courts of Justice GommUeian, 

I (a) A Joint Gomaiittoa of Banisten and Solicitors was appoHited to 
' rc'port oil thi) plans. This was tho moat importnut inquiry of albas the 
! biial pLin had to bu founded on tills very report, to tba ekdosioa ot all 
I ofliern. 

; (/i) The (leHlgni for each department wore sent to the scv(}jrtl heads of de- 

I partiiifniM, and tlmir opinion was asked as to tho comparative nusrits of the 
' si'vitaI ollico-pluris in dehiil. 

i (c) In IkM'fmibor, 1866, two gentlemen (Mmbts^ Slunr and Pownail) were 
! iil»o iislii'd to make a Heparata report on the plans, 
j A nd — 

(d) Finally, Mr. Gardiner was employed to estimate tho cost of canylng 
into I'xtnitioii^lip aowral di'nign*. 

When Mr. Fergu.vHon iulka about a competent tribunal ** hoiving awarded 
Mr. Ikrry tho iiri^t place, he refers solely to ttio third of the prelitnhiacy 
inquiries rcfcrrc'd to above. 

The first inquiry resiiUod most unfkvoursbly for Mr. Barry. The second 
Ib')>ort (A>) wuH very iinfavonruble to Mr. Barry's plans, and much more so 
than it was t» iiiino. Tlio third Report (c) is that to which Mr. Korgossem. 
chooHeato coniine iumaidf; and tho fourth (t/) was extremely against Mr. 
Burry, whofiu dc.'ngri was cHtiniatod as being likely to oust no less tlian 
87.0(^. more tlmii nduo was. 

Tho judges of design, whf'n they rame to a decision, made, os is well 
known, an p(pml recommendation of Mr. Barry and mysolf; and finally, 
not <*tK'rnnsu tiiy de^^ign was the worst,” the Government appointed me.to 
the sole conduct of the work. 

Wo do not think it necessai^ to quote the footmoto in which Mr. 
Street illustratos liis assertion of tho unfavourable resulta of the 
first inquiry in regard to Mr. Barry's design. It is suilicient to 
say that they iiro condemnatory of the project in nearly all its 
principal features. 

At last we reach an olriection in which Mr. Fergusson Con« 
descends to bo speciiic, lie condemns the hall whicIi Mr. Street 
olfers, and ho rails it that architect’s particular crotchet," and 
speaks of his “ deierniinatioii to insist" No one who is even a 
little conversant with tho history of the projected building can be 
ignorant that the central hall has been all along a sme non 
with those who have controlled the plans, and the system on which 
Mr. 8treet obeyed tlxe order can l^st bo explmued in his own 
words: — , 

My “ imporforato vault was and is to be lighted by very large whid<nvi, 
ni the nurtli uiul auuth ends, it has also on vithcr side eiglit eneimoui 
w iiidows, fuch cuntaiuiog about 300 feet of ^los^ and there is ohsolutdly 
no singlv portion of the Hurroundiog buildlngH which can by any possibUi^ 
ol>Hcuro tlio light from any portion of these wtodowl. . . , 

Uolvas the Oourta of Justico ComBilsMon, and all the authorities that hive 
Ixien foosnltcd firom first to lost, ore entirely in the wrong, a oeatoal hnU , 
h not ** usidcaa,;' but iodispcnsable. J piofer to cover it wito a stone vaidtr 
fur tho very prartioal reason that on any other terms it would be imposMbm 
to make it fire-proof, or to avoid the (greatest risk to the whole encfimoas 
building in case any part of it were set fire to. . . . 

1 niAintaij) that both were dcBberstcly chosen more than three yean om 
entl that it ia not fair now to argue os if tb^ bed not been. Mr. rergnssooDi 
naiutslly tru'e cull ofi' iitUntlon from this point to discussioiiS'SS to 
whither a central hall, suidi os mine, may be vaulted in stone . in tho 
aliseure fao far os be knows) of *' medhsvaJ authority for aneh a vault" 
it would be about as reasonable to inquire whether or no them is ** ueilinml 
authority *' fur eighteen courts of jnstloe in one great boil^g 1 eettiefi 
next, tliat my haU being, in spite of its want of precedem^ ** so oonsel hot 
all lU details, niuM Le ornamcntixi with richly coloured glasai" tfhft I 
suppose, when bo finds that this does not enter into my eonoeptlon of nhst 
is desirable ia auy part of such a building, be will again of mw 

want of res^wet lor the ** authorities,” of which, after nil, it Voiiki Mn 
that he is tlie most slavish worshipper. It ia not to the nohlt to eaBWiie 
tlie lighting of tho M.inehester 11 ^ with that of my buotega,. 
bfdlcvc that , the comlitiona are the same, ^ut it would be vntTxmiehto/ 
tlie pur|)o«e to compare the area of my hajTwiib of Weatminatar' JEolL . 

and lo iiutico that tho firopuruoa of glass to Hies is VMT. h gtoaiatt ta 
my design than it is there. ' ^ 

To be sure Mr, Ferguoaon ia kind enough to 
the man whom ho has tried- to dxowu by propoauiff ailbllita* 
ti«ui lor Mr. Strout's vault" of a ** gjaird 0 $, tiid 

hidl which appeared ia Mr. WatexiioiiMbi oompetilimi dtiitigpe> 
with the chiuitftU, puipoM of On nninltiifli ** to-' dnw! 

up the frnnt^ aud mtioduo. a owttM^ihailiii* witt- ■ tow^riild 
winga.” On- tliia pnmoaat Mt, «wiiik to Ifav 

Fergiisaon's memor, tha^ in hii gif i i w y ie^a f toh n i AnM- 

(ecfiwe, he tmt of SooMiMtrnSlMto mmi 

been iuiprored hod tba Hnb. thram tak-MaMTOjocioa 
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«sroim 4 d by tmimlQeiit feature. otiiiMt a. 
ta thM No Ooubt^ thi^^hnatilldl in Ao liHirOaoSto 

iatmwii bacHc^ but m «Mwe<ily it tmW Ihrown awiffh 
back to apod«ce tbnt break of lino and thoeo^flfecte of )li|i[bt^ab4 
shade which relieve the oolline of wery mttt btSlding^which 
{mtonda to the attribate of regnhiritTi vbue the Stfana * eleva- 
tion atill preeervee the ehaiaeter of a dti^le balanced fift(ade. 
As to the proniinence of the ‘HaiU) the '^iMAMioue above tiie 
Bttrand dine of 131 feet hei^i to the apex of*the gabloi and 
^ of 191 feet to the summit of the etonO'tl^he which shoots up 
from its ridfipe, stand in lieu of any demonstsation. In fact, de- 
monstration finds no place in tliia particular tiiaeussion. A oen- 
tral ball of the ontiine which ‘Hr. Btreet^propeselpand lelieved 
as he relieves it by so ^dignified a 'fibche; unless blundered in 
its dimensionsi as no one «hM the hardihood to assert that Mr. 
Street has done, must always ^be a fpiand and phuisurable object 
to those whose arofaiteetural eye mA' been tmued to apnreotato 
sky line and pyiamidising oiitiine — that is, to all who uiHientaad 
and appreciate the principles of Poiuteil erobilecturc. 

It 18 the possession of these qualities which helps to give their 
charm to the Sainte Chupelle afid the C'ieih Hall of Yprex, to 
'Westminster and Guildhalls, and the Hall of Trinity Oollege, 
Cambridge, and to the uoblo army of medimval catlieilruls up and 
down the cities of Europe. Those who have no eyes for tho 
beauty, of these buildings may with consistency join Mr. Fergiis- 
son in his cry for a ^red court, but we should imagine that tho 

S einons who could willingly confess their preference for tliis expe- 
ient would be chiefly foutnl in thf 3 class in a*houi all culture and all 
loro of beauty is dead. The fact ia that Mr, Fergusson will not 
spako a clean breast of his dislikings, and ennnot make (uie of his 
likings. His criticisms lead us directly up Id the general cundom- 
nation of Gothic as the style appropriate for tho l^iw (hmrts of 
tho nineteenth century, bat they leave us there. Tho true key 
to the feelings under which ho wrote the aiticlej in MactniUan 
must bo fouuJ in Lis eai'lior writings, and we cannot ho much 
mistaken in turning especially to the contdusioiia of his }Iv<toru of 
the Modiif^i Stphs of Archii^dnre^ in which ha suceesbively laj s 
down the following propositiuns ; — 

(1) Few will disputo the assertion that there is no llcnaissnnco 
example equal aa a work of art to any Gothic or SSni'acenio build- 
ing, or that even attained to tiio picturesque appropriahmess of 
these stylos. Nor has any modern building ever worked out the 
intellectual elegance of tiio Greek or Eomau or tho sublimity of 
the Egyptian.” 

(2) ‘‘If the style” (‘'of tho future ”) "is to be a true style, it must 
many years to elaborate, and many uiiuds must bu employed 
iu tho task." If so, it will be perhaps ” more “ good and beauti- 
ful ” tiiau any which has nrocoded it 
But (3) ‘I it will certiiiiuy not be Gothic, if for no other reason at 
least for this — that tho medieval is a comnleto and perfect stylo ” 
—(In which of its phases P and how does Mr. Fergusson reooiudlo 
this dictum with the history which he gives, o\en in J^annilloit, 
of their grndatioua ?) — and progress in it is coi)Sf(|iieiitly impos- 
sible without a recurrence of too circumstances under which it was 
created • (and yet the article givel a history of the alleged pro- 
gress of this style” in oonsequenco of marked social changes 
between the thirteenth and iifteenth centuries). 

(4) The same ia true of tho pure classical styles, from which .wo 
'are sepnmted by even a longer interval of time, and also by a 
geographical barrier which renders them unsuitable for uur 
climate;” althooghi according to Mr. Fergusson, the ‘'educated 
dasees at least know more sad feel more for the age of Ictinus 
than for that of WilUaiu of Sons, and are more capable of appre- 
ciating that of VitTMTius than of Wickham or of Wayntloto”— i.e., 
of pamn Greeks and Homans than of Christian Englishmen. 

But DO this as it may, the Olaasioal ia also a# perfect style ” 
(tho ClasRical of Athene, of Home, " or of Spalstro P ”) and pro- 
gram in it ia unattaioablo ^‘unless we can put ourselves in 
position of the Greeks and Homans when they were elaborating 
at ” (at Athens and at Home, not to mention Bpalalro), “ and 
without progress it is impossible to adapt any art really to our 
use or purposes,” The upshot of all tho argument is that— 

(c) Toe Henaissunoe Italian is by no means worked out or 
pei^ted^ and &om the causes pointed ont in the preceding 
pages ” (t.e., a metolkas d w s ec tlon of it in detail), " has hardly yet 
lum even a fair trial of its merits.” 

The general drift, ^ thevefere, of this string of assertions is, 
that 'bemuse there is no Benatssaooe building equal to the 
Gothic and Saracenic bnUdiiigs in existence, because tbe 
^medioDval is a complete and pei^t style ” (the number of the 
niyies of medheTalarehitectitii^ taking both eentnries and countries 
into account, bdng Mt enoiiim^ heeanso "OlasMci^” 

under which tenn Ifr. FergiMSMi exprsesW iodndea the widely 
.difoingarehitectiirfm of ilmOteeke andoftfaell^^ als<a 
pmfect style,” therefoio She aoddtsetee of the future is to bo 
Mdt upon the Hoes of that one ospseial style wUeh, upon Mr. 
Fsittussoa’s own showing, has UAmto btohen do tw i M namehr, the 
BeiudBaDce Italian (ilselC a dsdastien tern the ^ 
fSUe Olasaioal in its Homan p^> ^) hss an se, 4 m the in- 
Mr. Fergusson finds in ow again pbHiag cumsslTes 
In the social attatude either of rMknrid or etomleai 

aad Bomaas, ho is led to aisnmettotm nM tniy earily 
Italians of Lao X.*s tM nad 

tficae BaliBas were able to mould the dd Bomiia aiyl^ ^tnlo'eae 
-adlsd tob their wants, we are coned with an ioabBuy^in^do^llio 
Un with our own old Eogliah s^ie. 


'Bttt eeen lor diis blfwsed consummaUon many ^ysarsV and 
^many maads ^alrito^ and so in the meantUnai s.the Xord 
Ohaafim^^iaaT oontinue to ocenny Unodii's inn JIsH, ^aaH^ lbe 
‘Comnoh Lavtilndg^ to> oseiUate between Wesbmiiitsraftd'fiti^^ 
ball, untUihe groatFeigttasoniaadeTelopnMmtof HsnmsaaiMeBkalian 
shall have at some day, not too early in the twautietli eeaftw^t 
brought forth its fruit in a Csnltleiis Adaqe of Justice. What wo 
lawyers would say to this modest piopcasl we can wisiLy imegioe. 
Poraaps, indeed, 'Sir George Bowyor and Mr. Oavendish UeuAtnek 
may hats Gothic so much more heartily than even th^y love the 
eoDventenoe of their piofession, that their voicra w ilf W heard 
iu approbation of the great policy of delay. Hut bwidos them 
we leave Mr. Ferjrnuon’s oldoetious, now Uiat wo have shovni tho 
basis on which they stand, to tho common sense not only of the 
legal profession but of the world. In fact. Mr. Ferguason is so aouis 
08 a dissector of morbid architeciuro tuat he has well nigh cun- 
tmoted an antipathy to healthy organism, lie can find no trace of 
deep-seated disesso iu Gothic or in Classical, and therefore he will 
have none of them. Henaissanoo Italian is full of morbid mal- 
formations, and till) kindly surguon nnrsos the manifold disessiks of 
his patient as a symptom of future healthfulnoss. How far tho 
Gottis who lovo not Street, and who havo therefom been pleased to 
enlist under the Fergussouiau banner, arc prepared^ to fuliow 
their leader to his Icgitimnto couciusions, wo leave to their own 
coiifscirtuces. 

In tho meanwhilo wo make an rtlfer which we hold to be per- 
fectly fair and roasoiiablo to Mr. Street's antagonists. They luroiu 
possession of tho reituirements of tho legal profession, thsy 
navo the plan of tlio site nvoitablo, they know how mu^ tho 
Ohiinceilor of tho Exchequer is pirpnred to pay ; lot them the^ 
instead of inditing lung-windod Idltm to tbu papers, put their 
heads together, and give us, in genoral ouiliui.', Uieir own idsa of 
tho solution of the prvddutii. After they have done so, and if the 
pors«>us for whoso benefit tho J^nw Courts aru to bo built pro- 
iiouiico themselves as well satislied vrith tho practical results as 
tht«y aro with ^Mr. Street's project; if that portion of tho public 
\vlio are competent from knowledge and taste to sp<iuli out ap- 
provo the suggeMtiou os equal ia dignity to Mr. Htrcfet’s design ; 
and if, iu the iiiird place, the coutruotors who aro wllUiig to build 
Mr. Street's Courts within the staled sum soo no ditllciiUy in 
iiceomplishing tho rival scheme with a similar outlay, then wo 
hhall be prepared to consider whether it is worth while to add a 
couplo or more to the many already wasUui yoitrs for tho plea- 
hliro of huiniliuting Mr. Street, (in other conditions we innst 
rofusu to listen to tlie dilatory pleus of a host of discontented 
critics. 


CIIUUCII AND STATIC IN SWITZIC HLAND. 

W E return to tho debates iu tho Swiss Federal Assembly in 
order to say souu^what on soruo of tho more inierestlnjir 
questions wLieli ha\o siartcd in thoiu. In so doing we shall 
jiot confine ourselves to tho uxaet order in which tlftiso qutistious 
wore ruit-ed ; or rather wo will follow an Hecideutal order, it waa a 
little uiniiious that an ccclesiaNlical }Mtiut sliould have been ndned 
very early in the debatoH, and that too in diseussiug an article iu the 
Federal (Jonslitntion which at tirst higbt would not seem to havo 
any ecde.Hfwticul bearing. Wo will theroforo begin by giving a 
sketch (if Ihotse discusViens which have anything to do with ilio 
relations of Church and State. In Switzerland, it must bo boruo 
ill mind, those rolatiuns Jmve hitherto, with two cxcepiioiis, bscn 
left wholly to the cntnpotenco of tbe Cantons. In a country so 
divided in religion ns Switzerland this has obviously been tho right 
course. I or the Ff'dernl authority cither to establish any [larlictuar 
form of religion or to decree tfao universal di/^CHtabiishinent of all 
would havoV*en utterly unju-itiii a country where one Cauton is 
almost wholly Frotestant, another almost wholly Catholic, while 
n j;hinl is pretty evenly divided between the tw'u Oliiirches. Tho 
Constitution of 18^!^ contented itself with dcoreein^^ that no 
political or civil disabilititis could bo imposed in any part or th« Con- 
icdefation on any member of a "recognized Chrirttian coufessiiui ” 
on account of his religion. \'aud (»onnot refuse a vok* to a (JathoJic 
electofnor Luzern to a Frotestant one. I'erfoct mutual toleration 
was secured to the twodoniinaut Cliuiclicj^, luid that was all. All 
questionls about establlAlimcnt and ctxiowuicui, about the Mm 
of.tlio clergy, about religious and ts'cular education, about the 
lawfulness nr unlawduLnohs of jnnnastie institMti<»fj^, were left to 
each Canton to settle for itself. Kiwdi Canton might esUbJish either, 
or neither, or both of tiie two dominniit Churohfs; it wras simply 
forbidden to impose any secular dissbilily on tlm members of either. 
It wottid even seniu that, till the cons tit utional annmdincnt i»i 
1 866 on behalf of the Jews, persons not btdonging to cither of the 
« recognized Christian coufessions ” were left wholly t*) canUjiMil 
legislation. In two points only did tho Federal power step ia. 
The order of Jesuits and all orders affiliate**! b) it w'cra declared 
anlawliil tliTOughout tlte whole extent of tba Confedcratiou. A 
proviaion like this, approaching so nearly to the nature of a 
Uffitmif would at first sight seem by no means in place in a Federal 
UraetitHtion. But it was a natural, perhaps justitiabh!, rwslt 
of tbe events wliieb M to the legbiation ol 1848. Switzerland 
had eerkifiily hdd qulto enough of Jenuite, HOff tho triumphant 
esendea of the omer might be excused for wkhiug to k^»p 
ifimni out hr any manner of tmrem* Otherwise the question 
of JaanBa ^ itto ^ilesnits does not ecwii in itself to be a wn- 
atftociaiial qaestioii, and the existence of such ho artiide in too 
ConstitfiliOD might naturally bo vamd, aa it ssmos to have been 
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fiaed, aa ft precedent for further Federal encroach menti on the 
eccIoHiaetical independence of the Cantona. The other provision 
bearing on occlesiaatical matters is that bv which the clergy of 
both persuasions are made ineligible to the National Council, and 
tbereioro to the Federal Council, whose qualiticatiim is the same. 

Wfthlfiihiff als Mitglied des NutionulruthcH iat jeder stimmbe- 
rochtigte Scnweizerbiirger weltUchcn iStnndenJ* No such restriction 
is made in the case of the Council of the States, and the Com- 
mitteos of both Houses proj)o.se to lenve it out ultogeiber in the 
raent revision. But it hiippeiiH tlmt restiictiuoH of the same 
ind have been enAcied by the iutenml Jcgiblations of several 
Cantons, in some of whicli tho vast nuyority is Catholic. Such a 
restriction plainly conica within cnulcuial coiiipetonco. Now, oddly 
enough, at a viiry early stage of the debatea, a strong supporter of 
cantonal right, the representative of Uri, Jlerr Aniold, proposed 
an amoudiucnt which w’ould have had the oifect <jf narrow'ing can- 
tonal competence in this matter. To the fourth article of the 
Constitution, which declares the eriuality of all citizens bciforo 
the low and abolishes all tmcea of the old oligarchic distinctions, 
he proposed to add a provision which is given in the French ver- 
sion : — *‘Nul ne pent etre pnve de ses droits politiquos it cause do 
son Uat or, as another nieniber proposed that it Bliould run, “ de 
BAprvfesiimt.^' Tlie object <jf this wtis to hinder any Canton from 
■ laying any disqualilication on the clergy. 'J’lie storm then broke 
forth in a form which shows how men V minds are stirred bv late 
doings at Rome, and which, to our thinking, nikls another to 
the many proofs of their utter impolicy, even Iroin a I'apal point 
of view. Aloro than one moniher, among them a representative of 
Catholic Ticino, bitterly denounced the Chitholic clergy ai 
aoldiora of the Syllabus^” men who had Rome for their iiist 
country, who wore Romans beforf3 they Avere Switzers — the last 
doBcription seeming to imply a fuiluro to catch tiie point of the 
famous saying of the Venetian captain. Othfjr members on both 
sides look a more dignified tone, and argued the qne.Hlion from its 
proper constitutional point of vicAV. Jn tho end Herr Arnold b 
ainoiidment was reiectodby a large majority. 

But tho chief subject AAJiich luis led to tho stirring up of la'cle.d- 
astical controversy has boon, as might havo been (‘Xj)eeted, a 
question of iiAtioual education. Hitherto primary education ha.i 
been a matter of cantonal coucorn. 'J’his has la^eii according to 
Rio principle of leaving to tho (hintons whatovor the Cunt«ins can 
do, and giving to tluj Confederation only sucli Ihin^rti as it 
thought that the Cantons cannot do. On this latter principle the 
Foderal Constitution has given the Confederation tho powev^of 
founding a Polytechnic School, Avhich it has founded, and also a 
Federal University, wJiich it has not founded. Ileyond the 
foundation of the Polytechnic School, every thing ha.s been loft to 
tho Cantons, and in most Cantons primary education has been both | 
compulsory and* gratuitous, 'i'lie communey tho local division 
which lies at the root of (dl Swiss institutions, has been tiie 
immediate authority in iimtlei'ri of education. Butin many cases 
education hrus cuiuo more or less into the Lands of the clergy 
ot the t\A'(T Churches, and in some of the Catholic Cantons 
even into the hands of members of the religious ordeiu This has 
been especially tlio ease AA'ith feimilo schools, which have been 
largely ]>laeod under the care of teaching .sisters. Tho proposals 
made by tho Committees of tho two Councils show no dispo.sitio(i 
to meddle with the state of things; they do not go in any 
way to narrow tho liberty of tho Cantons in oducational matters, 
but oidy to give i»owrr to the Confederation to found other 
institutions for tin? higlier education {d'uutrvs vtahhssemvnh 
tujtcricurs d' iinttiudiun jnddu^uc), besides the exisstiug l*ulyteclinic 
School and tho possible Uni\ersily. But lids baa not been 
unougli for that school of reformers Avho would have everything 
everywhere beaten out to one miilurm level, and to Avhoui edu- 
cation bestowed by clmical, and above all by religious, hands seems 
very like the ti'aditioual rod Hag to the bull. Here again, to our Ibluk- 
ing, reformers have been somewhat too eagor to press such changes 
4 IB they think good in the ubslract, in utter forgeifuluc.ss ofThc 
rights of independont common wealths. The history of the debates 
on ibis matter is very cunous. A crowd of amend i^ueuU Avere 
brought forward tending to enfui'ce some general scheme or other 
of oducatioa upon the Cantons in general, and most of them 
aiming at shutting out all ecclesiastical iullueiice of every kind. 
An outsider is tempted to agree Avitli the imyority of the Com- 
mittee of the National Council in thinking that the matter might 
very safely be left in the hands of the Oautous, wlien he reads 
in tho debate that primary education is already compulsory 
in every Canton except Geneva, and that in Geneva, though 
oducation is not compulsory, it is gratuitous, and that it is 
in contomplatiou to make it compulsory also. He may 
also think with the Committee that the question whether 
mrimary education should be gratuit4>us is ^ one on Avhich 
there is much to be said on both sides, and that, in a country like 
Switzerland, where the circumstances of dilTerent districts differ* 
MO widely, the wisest course was to leave the question to bo set- 
tied by focal exporienco in each enso. lie may further think with 
them that there may be many small and isolated places in which 
to shut out altogether the influence of the piest or the pastor, or 
even the influence of the monk and the teaching sister, ma^be 
jixetty much tho saino os abutting out education altogether. The 
migori^ of thet^ommittee were therefore aatiafied with adding, 
(P^Uy ae a eon to Cerberus, aprovi^rou which makea the article 
Mgtimi the Josmte yet more etnngent, forbidding the interference 
r in educati^al matters of any cl^ of men who could bo aus- 
peoted of iwuitiy. A minoitty off tho Couimittco had proposed 


to make it a constitutional provision that primary, educatum 
throughout the Confedemtion shonUl be conmuUory and gm- 
tuitous, and that it should not be eatruatedT^ to members of 
any rolimous order; but even the minority saw that whoUy 
to forbid the agency of the secular clergy of either confession 
was, at least in the present state of things, hopeless. These two 
views of the majority and the minority of the Committee were 
set forth in temperate and well-roasoned speeches by tbeir re- 
spective epokvsinen, Herr Landamtnaon Hear, and Herr Stiimpfli, 
of Bern. But the proposal even of the minority of the Com- 
mittee WAS far from being enough for the^ zealots of re- 
form. The occasion was tempting for declamarions a^inst the 
Catholics, e^ecially tho regular cler^, and impartial specta** 
tors, and one would think moderate Catholics also, cannot help 
fooling that lato events have given them a certain force. Other 
speakers on tho same side insisted on the absolute necessi^ of edu- 
cation and on tho duty of tho Confederation, in centralizing ita 
military system, to provide for the instruction of those whose 
military service it calls fur. Catholic speakers, on tho other hand, 
np[>cal to cantonal rights and to the liberty of conscience, besides 
maiutaining the actual good 'quality of tho education in the 
schools managed by sisters and o^er religious persons. And again 
Protestant members from the VJ'est, showing, wo venture to think, a 
truer Liberalism than some of their German brethren, give more 
or less of support to the same arguments. One speaker objects to 
the oxclarion of tho clergy on the ground that it is establishing a 
distinction between laity and clergy which ho holds ought not 
to bo recognized at nil. And M. Pictet do la Rive of Geneva 
Ubos language which in itself is worth transcribing, and which 
ought to bo road with special pleasure by any moo of English 
blood on either side of tho Atlantic;— 

nu mol t>t k co ({ui conccrnc le4 ordret rrMgieux, Torateur 

n'i^oi^iie o]iijiionii di .s prirpoNimts. J1 croit bon on sol que I’lnstruction 
boil luifpie ct rpi'olle Hoit iiutuiit que possible tout-k-tuit cu dt'bors des ordres 
reiigiettx. Si Uon pouvnit sc burner k uii conscil ct memo kiiao invitation 
prcsiiiiito, il rum'ptei'uil ; mais il nc croit pas qu'ou pulsse ot doivo iniposer 
u tuns Ics canionH uno pareillu dispoNition. 

Il a <5id elcvd dans des idi^i'.H dc libi^nilisino qui sorit snjourd’hui nn peu 
vicillics, quiiiqu'clles aiciit fait la grandeur dc rAugloteirc et des Btato- 
Urits. Ccb idtk'.s sent rt mplaci^cs Aujourd’ijui par iiii railicalbme autoritaire 
qiii lui plait inoiiis. 11 no cioit pas que lout .sent peiiiiH aux niujarites. 11 ne 
ht; .sent pas b> droit d'ojquinu r uno minoritc ro.spi'C‘tnblo. Kt ici il s'ligit cn 
paiticuUcr des petits cantons [iriiiiitif", Ic bi'rceau de lu Cuiifcd^^rution. 
Lorutcur n*tt uik'Uu motif dc se metier dc Icurs populations. 11 no peut pas 
cunsideror qu'il y ait un danger reel u ce quo les jictiU's filles de canton 
d’Uiilcrwnld soiJnt clevis par dcM houo.s oomme Tout dtd kurs mbres ct 
Icurs 1 1 ( hacun couiiort I'ciu rgic d'iiidepcudanco doiit ces dernikres 

out dorinc !«* gbuieux (xemple. 

L(i vr«i piogics c.^t lint. 11 lioit vonir du people lul-rntnne et des 
Aiitoiites (iiiitiitinli H d'acconl avir lui. 11 jette ainsi de prufondoft rucines et 
<.st bieii plus certain cL vrai qm* .s’il cst impoN<5. 

A crowd of nmcnilments Avero put imd rejected, and tho final 
! result for the present was tlmt tho clause was carried as proposed 
by the Goniinuiee, the ( HVet of Avbich would bo to leave primary 
educaliun, ns now, Avholly in tho Lunds of the Cantons. On this 
ft power Avas exerci.Ht’d Avhich is doubtless parliamentary in Swit- 
zerland, but which strikes an Englislinuui ns odd, though its 
pructiral ell'cct is iiuicb tho^samo as that of raising a debate on 
the third reading among ourselves. ITerr Kaiser of oolotbum 
demanded that the debate should bo opened afresh, which was 
accordingly dune almost at tho end of tho session. We do not 
SCO that any specially new arguments on either side were brought 
furward in this second debate ; but when it came to the final vote, 
the exclusion of the clergy and of the religious orders was reject^ 
by iifty-nino votes to ilfty, and the resolution, which was at last 
carried by the casting vote of the President, stood in the French 
A erbion as follows : — 

J.ca eanteu.H ]>ourvuienL k riuRtructkni primaire obllgatoire <5t gratuits* 

La CuiikMiM utiuu pi ut lixor, [mi* vuio legklaiive, un miniaiam de ce qu’on 
doU c.\igcr du:ij e'eoks piiimurvs. 

^ Another propostil which led the way to ecclesiastical diqiutea 
was also a proposal of the Committee to introduce into the 
Constitution a provision with regard to tho law of marriage, 
another matter which has hitherto been loft in the compe- 
tence of the Cantons. The proposal of tho Committee did not 
touch any ecclesiastical question, but it declared two or three 
ciAil principles, having chiefly in view the abolition of certain 
voxuUous restrictions on maiTiugo which had been established in 
some cases by local law. But this debate was of course made the 
opportunity of further attacks on anything like any relatioiia of 
Cnurch and State. ^ A number of members pressed for a dlstinet 
assertion of the civil character of marriage. One member, Heir 
Huugerbuhler of Su Gullou, announced openly that thi manhlge 
^tweou Church and State must be diasolveo, and that maRiage 
in the school were the two points on which this oouU practhamT 
be dune. Again wo find a voice from the West, that of ttu 
Kuchoimet of Vaud, calling for the omisaiun of several provisioQa 
which he looked on as excellent in themselves^ but as unfitted 
a place in the Federal Constitution. The zesolt of this debate 
was that the proposal of the Committee was adopted with the in- 
sertion of wow declaring that marriage eould not be hindered on 
any ecclesiastical ground aucun empdehentent ati maringe ne 
peut'elre fondd aur des motifs confessioonels a provuiaii of 
which we do not very clearly see the efibeUk . 

The other ecclesiastical arose on the eonstttntiooal 

proviriou with regard to the JesmHk The old provision stood 
thus 

L'orrlre des Jesoiles et 1 m ioddhh qal l«i SMil slSU^ ae peavhil 4ti» 
re^us d^s ducuuv^mriie ds la 8aMk< 
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duty four dayfl in all that time« Bir Jtmes Hope not only sen-ed 
in All thcHQ cariipaigua, l!)ut he mis preeent as a Staff officer io 
almost every battle and aiege that occurred in them, so that his 
e^orionco of war must hate been almost unequalled among 
officers of his standing. He was under thirty years of ago when 
this brilliant career terminated, nud, although manifestly enpabio 
of great things, be found no farther opportunities for distinction. 
The constituttonai strengtb which curried him through so many 
hardships was further proved by his surviving until Inst week, 
when he who had endured Corunna and WulclKTcn yielded to old 
age. It U to be feared that the hardihood which supported sucli 
tnals is more rare in modern Ilrituiu than the incapacity which 
produced them. 


DU. DOLLlNCKirS IXAUtilTIiAL ADDUKSS. 

I T is barely live years since wo noticed a remnrkablo address on 
the Pod and Vrvmit of delivered hy Dr. D(dlinger 

AS Hector of tlio University of Munich, llti has now been again 
elected by the almoMt iinanimouM suflVage of hiu colleagues to 
that honotiraVdo post, in a year alike remarkable as the fourth 
centenary of Ids alma mahiVy and from its eventful significance 
in the history of his country and his Clnirch. He delivered 
just before (.Jlivistmas, in pr(j«euco of a large AeiKhuuical midien< e 
and of many dintiriguishtid uimiilxu's of the ila\arian Court and 
Oovernmont, as well as foreign amhassadors, tin* iunugurul loctfii»i 
of which R pretty full report lias now appeared in f l*‘rmnn new.s- 
papers. ^Fho members of the 'J’lieologieul Faeiilly, wdio had alone 
voted against the one man of their |)()dy who hud the 1iriniies.i 
to stand to his convictions, were of murse coiiH}ucunus bv their 
ahsonce. Jbit for nearly two hoiir.s his juldress was liMtemivl to 
with brent hlesu alt^Tilion, inieirupted by frequent bursts «d’ ap- 
plause, by Iho innnen^^M majority of tHo pivjfesf^ors ami Htndents ef 
the University. His wuliject, aa he hiiiiM'lf ohi^erved, w'lw on thU 
oconsioii tail miicli eh<».soii hy hiuHclf as pre.scribed by the 

niotuenlouri eseiits v/hich havtuece n I ly occurred, vimved in what 
may be (‘iille<l tlieir acadomienl bcariug.s; and a<X'ordingly he 
annnunced as the qnesiiou tu bn e.vaiuiiu-d, ** What signiticanfs* 
has our most recent history for tho high edncatioiuil instlLutions 
of Oorinany and tin* purposes they .servi' P " 1’wo great events, 
hy no means de.slitiito of moral roime\ion both in their causes and 
results, worn thus prominunlly indicated— d he \'atican Synod nmi 
tho Fninoo-Harnnin war. And to a man who ia at once an ardent 
patriot and a devout belic\('r, lew subjof ls could offer deeper 
or more vaucvl inteicst. It is not surpridng that ao grcif 
an anxiety hliould havts Ikmmi manifosted to hear what ho hiul to 
say in the way both of (.ouimeut on tho piV't arul suggesliou for 
tho future. A or cun his hearer huvo been disMinpointed in the 
mult. 

T)r. Di'dlinger comniriuvtl by a graceful tribute to I ho courage 
and patrietisin his count ryinen in the late vvar, ami cxprc.ssed 
tho dcsin^ which niost now be felt fora lasling peace ; tJiongli, iii 
view of the hatred of (lermany which tho J reneh threaten to hand 
down ns nil heirloom to their children in place of their old detes- 
tation of UnglamI, it is iinpo.s*il)le at prt'.sent for (tormany to 
disarm. It .seems to be a nece>suy for (be l’'rcncli, lie sorrowfully 
obfM'rved, to have some nation or oilier to hate, but ‘‘this hatred 
Ucriminy dtu-s not return.” All Uliri'ttiun natbms aro immiber.s 
of ono great confed«‘racv, and Iuimj need of each other’s aid; 
hut most especially is lliis true now, as it always has been, of 
Franco and (iennnny, Ikitli peoples ba>o a c omiiiun hisioii- 
cal origin in tln^ Uarlovingiaii Finpiro, and aro destined 
to suppb'inont oin' nnollier. For a long lime Uennany was the 
roceptivo party in lids “ intelleetnal niarringe.’’ Tho founda- 
tion of the famous IhiiveiMify of J'aiH, about the year 1200, 
made France the focus of laiiopean leaining, and for centuries her 
supremacy was unclniUiMigcd. .Moaiiwldle the inlellecUiul inter- 
courso between tho two countries continued uninterrupted, aud at 
tho Coinndls of C'Jonsiunco ami Jhisle, iu iln* fift* »mth century% th^ 
loaming of both joined hands oiitierinan soil in the persons of tho 
FVench (lorson and ITAilly and the (lernmn Xiclmhii Un.«a. 8iiico 
th<Jn French iutUmnee has heeii deeply tainted by nmial anil politi- 
cal corruption; but yet tho l''iench nation will long pivscrviuts old 
roputation, which lias been dwelt upon by ibe b)iigli-h wiiU'rMac- 
aiuay as tho chamiel through whieh workl-Mirring idea.s anddittco- 
Torio*ftroi>opnlftrized,not always imiecil ^^ithou^legene^atinginto 
flhailowneiis in the pioce^s. And it will be the wisilom of Otjramny 
to Tpcognizo thi.s fact, and to lulniii cnmiiiUy tliat “Germany and 
Franco are nati«iny indispensable to each (»ther.” Just now, it ia 
tme, though tlie vital p<i\ver nmiai ns unexhausted, French imellcct 
iapaiwing under an eclipse. Nor is the explamiLiou far to seek. 
The highest ethical law of science is love of truth, niul tho priests 
of trim iK'ieiice, though liable to erwir, will never lie. But tho period 
bUico 1789 has been not inaptly leriuod an ago of lies, and lienre 
"^0 noble French nation lies stretched, on a oed of severe rhoiigh 
not hopeleas disease.” Her historians have inoculated her with a 
ptofonn^d untruthfulness, and iu tho word “ UhauvinUme ” tho 
Ftech have invented a name tor tho monomnnia under which thev 
labour of otmaideittig themselves tho tii'st nation in the world. 
What Laiuartino^a mendacious Ilidopy of the Oiroude did for tho 
dmt half of the Frenoh Itevolution, the historical works of Thiers 
have done fbr the sottcmdi aud tho writings of Miohelot and Ixniis 
Bteis astoilar tendency. Against this systonlatio falsification 
dtlhistoiT and of tire moral standard, men of the moot various 
pbttioemikc Tocquovillc. Provost- Paraduli and Thieny-— have | 


vainly protested. France has indeed erected her self^vroniliip into 
an infalUble dogma, eomprised in three articles; fimt, tltat the 
French t^on is the nohiest, and can norer err; secondly, that 
it has an inalienable right te rule over Cksman territory up to tho 
Hbine ; thirdly, that the French army con never he Imtea. And 
accordingly, on the 18th of July, 1870, the French declaration of 
war against Germany fell like a ripe fruit from this upas-tree.** 
And it did not oomo alone. On the same dayllom^ ^‘the 
second mctxupoHs of Latinism,** 'declared war mzainst Qerman 
science and German intellect On that day C47 Homan bishops 
proclaimed the infallibility of tho Pope. The lecturer lemaru 
that witnesses of authority have shown this dogma to have 
been promulgated only to checkmate the Germans, and to serve 
as an antidote agiunst inconvenient German investigations. He 
might liavo added that leading advocates of the dogma have 
admitted as much. Father Dalgairns, for instance, did but 
state iho same thing in bis own way when he smd that the 
(Church was compelled to choose between tho infollibilitv of the 
Pope and tbo infallibility of tho Gorman professors, and there* 
fore choso tbo former. And the Homan, like the Parisian, 
declaration of war, was the result of an ngo of lies. For 
years post the Homan biorarchy had beea sedulously engaged 
in disserinnating throughout coilegos and soroinories toxt-Dooka 
full of misf^tatoments and falsilications, and thus gaining over tho 
rising gimerniioti of clergy to tlio cause of Papal absolutism. In 
Gonnauy alone this system was not more than parliidly suc- 
cessful, and hence the urgent need for putting German science 
itridcr ritmthema. The Jesuits had formulated a doctrine 
of intelbctuiil obedienco (eacrficio deW infcUHtd), which 
wns first ilirocted against physical science, and resulted iu total 
failure. Now the science of history ia attacked, and tbo inevitable 
coiisi queuce of Hiiccess would be univfTPal Hcepticism. But Home 
is fully bent on the conHict; at her dictation tbo Gorman bishops 
have loriniilly rDiiipbiined to tho Emperor of the “inharmonious 
progress” of science in tho Gorman UiiivursitieH, which the Jesuit 
Cit'iltn Cattohed had already dosignak3d ns “osn, non pur arido, 
imi ffteiili, tanto 6 il puzzo cho n'esce di dottrino corrompitrici e 
pestifori.” But history was never bettor able than iu the present 
iigo to moot the attack, for never was there moro perfect harmony 
ni to the priiiciploM of tho science, or more general agroumeiit 
about tho tacts, This tho lecturer pr«ce»*tb'(l to illustrate by 11 
striking sketch of the political dovclopmcht of the German nation, 
which had now reached its legitimate culmination in the esta- 
blishment of the Empire. But that Empire means a federation, 
not ft tyranny, 'riio f.lormans are a people of iwoplos, and their 
Kftisor" h no F rciich or Homan Ciesar^ no t^bivonic Czar or 
Dyziiiitino Basikois, but the head of independent Kings and 
princes. There nni'*f be no attempt at cenlralization— no Paris, 
wliore all tiie vital elements of the nation arc concentrated in a 
single point, and to which tho whole country is subjected, while it 
scr\e3 at tho samo timo os a common high school for tho rofine- 
moiits of sensuality. It i,s the duty anil intoroat of tho restored 
Empire to inaintaiu fraternal relations with .\ii.stiia, and with all 
the surroundiiigcoiintrics, ami if is their iutcro^t also. 

And hero Uio lecturer camo to tho qiicsfiou which naturally 
arose out of the application of tUb inquiry to Uuiversity cdii^uition ; 



same mcdinling and inteiuntionnl position ns is held by Germany 
among tho nation.s of the world,” be pointed out that German 
tiioology is above all favoured by tbe new order of things. That 
ia a science which both among Catholics and Protestants has 
much to learn and much to forgot Since the great division of the 
eixtccnih century its chief task has been polemical ; but henceforUi 
It should change a polemic for a peace-making tendency. Patriots,, 
he said, have long lamented her I'eligious disunion os tho prineilMil 
impediment to the unification of Germany, and till that gtdl is 
bridged over tho new Empire will remain an unfinished edifice. 

Ncfi is tho question simply a national one. It concerns the Christian 
ns much ns tbe patriot. And throughout Europe tiicro ia a grow- 
ing desire felt lor tho reunion of the separated Churches. But 
there is a double reason why tho work has a primary claim on 
German theologians. In most countries of Europe the Hefonna- 
lion either eventually triumphed or was finally suppressed; in 
Germany tho result was a drawn battle, and from that day to 
tbe two confessions have e.xisted side by side on equid tenD% but 
tboir internal difierenco has been a bar to national Unity. And, 
moreover, it was there that the division had its source. The ootmtiT 
where the quarrel originated should be tbo first to bring about a 
roeonotliatiou. And tbe fearless spirit of honcsi and patient inquiiT 
which has charaoterizedGermon science, historical and theoloem, 
offers tho best pledge for a favourable result The old atiurim, 
nobltese obUge^ applies to nations as well as to individmds. With 
her growing power tho obligations of Oermany to mankind mto « 
aHo multiplied. And a further ground for tbe nTgvwfy ot tbiv * 
work of religious reconciliation is found in tho xd 

modem navigation having opened up every pert of the gkhe^ 
Alx>yo two-tbirds of the nttman race— mote eight hutkdfad 

millions of human beings — have still to be gained for C hristi nfi i lty 
and Europi'An civilization, and they too might to profit bj'^e 
power nud prestige of the new GeKQan Bpt}ito. w the o^er 
band, individuals must not forget ^ mom duties of ever- 
increasing iin;Hirtance Which whdia 

bound to labour to the. utmesl whUn^Us awn sphere, however 
limited it may to promote ^ acadil idovaliQ^ of ^ 
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trldle eiideay<mrag to gun and preserve for himself that pmii^ ' 
of heart vrhioh is uie host aafegaa i d agatnsC Ifeitelleciiial aletli. 

We have only bemi aide to ffhakDe at the leading poiiita of 
m addreaa every word ef which, we may be sure, mm the 
known cbaieoter of the author, was didiberately weighed, and 
will repay atteative pemsai And it says muoh, not omy for lha 
lofjy independcnoe and hiead sympathiea of the ept^aker, which 
comd hanily have been deuMiil, but. for theoalm and nmerate 
tempor of those whom he addveased, that at a period of great 
relimoua and politieal excitement such words should have ooen 
publicly spoken, and received with entbusiastie applause by a 
blgbly-enltavated and, we may add, fiurly mresentative audience 
of German statesmen and aoholara* Aa to the preAae apportion* 
- ment of praise and blame in the origin and evento of the late war, 
there wul necessarily be oonaldqiabie diffeienoes of opinion among 
observers from without, nor will all be agreed as to the nature ana 
prospects of the new Empio. But events, ad well duting as after 
the wax, have too abundantly justified the Idbturer's criticism 
on the demoralisaiion of Franoe, and we cannot doubt that ho has 
put his finger on the sore place in exposing that system of falae 
and feeUe self-flattery wnioh has done eo much to turn a great 
nation into a vast Mutual Admiration Society, while it finds its 
eoclesUsticiil counterpart in ther system of pious frauds which cnl-^ 
nunated in the Vatican decrees, and gained for the Assembly 
itself the unenviable designaiion of a Synod of Sveophants. Tbosie 
who wish well the future of Germany and of OhristiHntiy can 
hardly form a better aspiration for dither than that Dr. IVd linger'd 
ejj^it and teiu})er may be largely shared by his country men. 


THE LORD ADVOCATE ON EDUCATION. 

I jP Scotland mot with scanty recognition during the past 
Session, it has been more than made up to her during 
the Recess. She has listened to the platform utti^rances of 
many of her members who wero not so I'ortunnto as to gain a 
hearing within the walls of the House of Oominous. She is at 
this moment enjoying the oxcitoment of an ols«‘tion contest 
between two men of tue same party, neither of whom is unversed 
in the strategics of elGCtianeenug. And she has betiii privileged 
to hear and criticize the speeches of four not unimportant mem- 
bers of the Oovemment — the , Prime Minister, the Homo Hocre- 
tary, the Under*Secretary fur India, and the Ix)rd Advocahn 
These four eminent men have each had their say bofv)ro crowded 
assemblages of appreciative Scotdimen, and their addresses have,, 
through the newsMpers, been frcelv cx>tisidered and discussed, not 
in Scotland only, out throughout the kingdom. A family likeness, 
as is becoming, pervaded all four, at least in the commencement. 
They all sang pmaus over the labours of the AdminiMiration 
since it came into oifice, ond then delivered their souls u|>on the 
work of their departments. DewiU in ftiscein mulicr /armoso 
supvme. The disestablishment of the Irish Ghurcb. the settle- 
ment of the liand question, the esUblisUmcnt of iMiglisn education, 
the abolition of purebass, the preservation of peaceful relations 
during the late war, the termination of the Alainima controversy, 
these were beautiful topics, and full of comfort. But with them 
tbs lovely woman fades away, and the scaly continuations take 
hear place. Mr. Gladstone on his Sottish blood, IMr. Bruc<! on his 
•efibrts l!b propagate a Idconsiog BiU. Mr. Grant liutl' on tin; 

Oobden legacy,” and the Lord Aavoento ou “ the religious 
difficulty in bcotlund,” excellent as they all ai'o on ouch topic, are 
less easy to understand, and much less interesting to read, 
iban when they are singing Jo triumpJie in the Elgin Burghs or 
at Pollockriiaws. 

Scotch education was the main theme of the Lord Advocate's 
address, Ue promised that the long-lookod-for Bill would be 
the second measure of the Session, and that, so far as it lay with 
the Goventment, erory eflbrt would be made to pass it into law. 
He indicated that tlie Bill of next Session would be similar to the 
•one which he introduced last Session; the only difieronca— by no 
means immaterial— being that, whereas last year s Bill contained 
only the permiasivc-cximpulso^ clauses of too English Act, tile 
new BiU would make compulsion universal and imperative. 

On the religious c — * 

pletely in solution ti 


ucstion Scoidi public opinion is more com* 
lan it baa been since the commencement of 
the education controversy five-and-twenty years ago. It has be- 
come curiously involved with a question of ecxslesiastieal polity, 
old enough in the history of the Presbytorian Church, but com- 
putatively new in England— the queirtiou, namely, of Church 
patronage. The Praafayteriaiis In Scotland amount to some oighty- 
rin per cent, of the population. Various achimns, all of which can 
be traced to this question of patronagn, have divided them 
into three bodies— HsUbluhedf^Erea, and United Presbyterian 
Churches. These three bodies^ full of munity to each other 
on all other points, are at one on two wl^ecta— their Jove of the 
Shorter Catechism, and their haicod of Romos CatboUcs and 
.E^piseopaliana. A movement, howevtf, is going on in those 
bodies towards union, which s esm s de sfl oe d to ood in more hope* 
lem disunion than exists at ptsssnt Thaquastion of patronage 
bas agiin coma to the front. A hiy of the BmMitinid 

<3hiiich think it expedient foe taM.wdUhBni^ and, Indeed tiie very 


of thrir body as aa lEstaHMiiiiisoL fliat priviHt* and 
^should be aboUiiM;sM with 

, hment of theFhss OhiuelLgiudag d^ the 

F|ima& of poverty upon the psosxiaadhwdinmi 
rflETcw^ iaditte to throw 


and more sober-minded intqoritY are turning towards the reaolute 
arms of the United Piesbytenans, The education .question ie 
taken up by ihe fozmer sections, and is being ^i nifdagly used as a 
marinne to weld togotbor the anti-patronage men of 'the two 
Obuxohes. A Society calling itself the Sottish y id uoftloM^l 
Asmeiatioin ” haa been ibrmea,aad has sent out the more,ehMuaint 
of its oratois to stump the principal towns of Soothmd 
the moeas, and but so far vainly— to arouse some petrim 
fsellng by ringing aloud the praitios of each other, lu^ of 
Scotland, and' the Shorter Catochisni, and ihe^ ^ttiah 
Thistle, and John Knox, and Sir William Wallftco, and 
denouncing the conduct of the Oovemminit towards Scotland 

S hich they say is worse tlian any Qovomment siuco tbu days of 
Ungl>roke) ond the tyranny of England. Tho nomiual objects 
of tho Society are — to secure ey Act of Parliament (i ) thn icacli- 
ing of religion according to '‘use and wuiit*’j (2) Scottish 
managoment for Scottish schools; (^) tho proper training, ro- 
munenition, and status ” of the Scottish sohoiilmostor. Thu Urst 
branch of this programme means, when tranriatod into Knj^IUh, 
that a statute sliall bo passed enacting that tho Shorter CatechUiu 
shall bo taught without a conscience clause in all State-aided 
schools, and that Episcopalian and Roman Catholic schools shall be 
starved or stampi^d out of existence. Tho stx'ond means ** Home 
Rule ” in matters educational. It. includes the aUvrorption of a 
quarter of a million a year by an irresponsible 8o\)tob Board 
sitting in Edinburgh, and di^punsing public money at iU own 
sweet will — the establishment, in short, in Scotland of Jtho Irish 
Board ay stem with all the ovilri and none of the safegnarda The 
third lUMins an Act of l^arllament to give evory 8cutch school- 
master a house and a gai'deu, 50/. to 100/. n year of salary, besides 
his fees and grant, iixity of tenure in hU* oitice, and ** statua” 
What status ” moans wo do not know, i^erlinns it is HeotcU for 
social jtosition, and it may^ fur anything we uuow to the con- 
trary, include armorial bearings for all tho teachers, pi'eccdenoy 
for their wives, and statutory invitations to tliuner with the chief 
magiatralos in the towns, and tho value-rented heritors ” — what- 
ever they mny be — in the country, it would npp^mr unusual to 
include such things in aii English Act of Parlmiikciit, but Scotch- 
men have always pampered thidr schuolmaiters, and Scotch Acts 
of Parliament are peculiar. 

Tho programme, however, whether in Scotoli or ICn^dinh, is very 
useful ill ilie welding process. Use and wont'’ being directed 
against Prelalifit^ and I'apisU, draws together nil the more fanati- 
cal of the Presbyterians. Scottish umnngenient captivate* tho 
Homo Rule patriots wlio arc opposed U) English interference in 
Scotch schools, and all who may hone for place or iuiluenco in a 
Scotch Bc»ard. 'J'hal vnguo and iimelinabjo ‘^Hiatus” in an irro- 
sittible bait to tho irrenreHsible teachers of voutli. And the hope 
of defeating any Education Bill introefueed by tho pi'esont 
Government bnngs together the residuum of the Conservative 
party in Scotland who are not alretuly hooked by the 
unti-patn^nngo programme. 1 'he Bill of lost S(SNi«)n whs not 
to their liking. Tiie Squires have always looked iijion the pariih 
schools os privHtiJ preserves belonging to tlmir party, and any inter- 
ference with them ns (III invasion of llm right* of property. * The*® 
Kchools are supporlt'd by rates levied equally upon landed ]>ru- 
prictors and tlicir kumuts, bat tho tenanls have no voice in the 
jiianogement. I'lie minister of tbu jiarisj), who piiya no rale, is 
always tlio leading, and generally the only active, imaingury and ibo 
leacher, being nppojnted bv him, is invariably a imuiiber of tha 
Established Church. I'lio Bill piMposc rl to break up this rnODOpdy 
and to open the inannpunont to all wlio pay, and to relieve tho 
parish minister of the biu*dmi of managing nud appointing, unions 
tie woa elected by the latepayors like n;iy other man. Tho landed 
interest object to this pro])OsaL and call it ** godless” ; but, smung 
that opposition on this ground is hopeless, they join the Edut^a- 
tional Association ” on tho throe hemls of tbe^ir programme, and 
encourage them to put forward the attractive wans (the ('ate- 
cbisin, the 8(^>tch iioard, and ** status ”) in tlie window, wiiih) 
they keep the real substantial businon ( the excluMve mamige- 
luentof the parish schools) in the back slion. 

%Xhe Lord Advocate gathered himselt t<(gethor, and wont 
straight at the programme, taking the parish hcb«K>ls in his Hiridc, 
and leaving Sir William Wallace und the Scottish Thihllo for an- 
other occasion. Management and statu* he clcar^^d without much 
difficulty, going in and out as if they were a double post snd rail. 
But tue religious question was a poser, and, wisely or unwisely the 
result alone will show, he decided to go round by a gii)>. He re- 
garded it, be said, as a question of the first importance, nud ihut 
in^eveiT view of it — whether religious, educational, or jioliiicaL 
The reUgious nutUer that ha wauU^ to be taught w'os snlih iently 
plaia:— 

WS are ell agreed [be saM, emld (hr noriumntioni of bi<;su(Hf nor '], wr orn 
sUagrssd, i trust end artnly br^licvc, that a cbiJd wifhout inMrm ii"n iiirdl- 
gion, wUlioat tho knowlerJgc thi.t there a (iod nb<iv«t him, .md iirounU 
bim, doier to him thao breathing,' uesrer tlisn ininfU and htti, uUmt all hh 
psthSr spy ing out all liia ways, knowing all ids Ibhaghtn hmg Mr^r^*. and lu 
whom, this uft crid43d, his spirit must return i-* give accoMiit « t tin* ticr-tln 
doettaibe body— 1 soy 1 trust and Mieve that we arc *11 thuf, 

witheot thlskoowl«dg« a clilhl is not edSenled, evon r jr in* fitririly, in iov li a 
mofUMT e* to fit bifn for his duties in liiv workl iu any stalioi), however 
httiefals* 

But Ibe difficulty waa in Ibe mamtnr of tnaebing it Tlirco plan* 
liad been proposed— tho BeBonjiDationsl, the l'r'*sbyt«rian (tyr 
** use wont ”), and tho hlecular. The Denowinaiiorml system 
bo fqjeolad limuso it must bo volonUry, afd never could bo 

jhatioiis], iad iindor H toero Wfli, eiri ri ways wouM Lo, many schools 
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where none were wantedi end no fcbodle where miuiT were wan^. 
The ProabyteriAD plan he' r^eeted becamia it would be impoaaible 
to carry it. Teaching of tenrion in public sohoola has never 
been proiicribed in Scotland by an Act of Parliamenti or by any 
law whatBoover, and the tbne nas gone bv when ParHameDt could 
be aaked to sanction ihlf application or public money for in* 
struction in a particular form of religion; even the Presbyterian; 
to the exclusion of any other. The eecular plan, by which he 
meant the proposal to ** make common cause against that igno- 
rance which is the common ooomy, and leave the teaching of reli- 
gion ^ to the parents, the churchos; to pious individuals or 
associations of pious individuals who may provide it for them;*’ 
he rejected also. Sympathizing with this plan, like many of 
his countrymen ** 1 am constrained/’ h« said, “ by Umt deference 
which is only becoming on my part by what I believe to be the 
prevailing opinion of the peoido of Scotland, for whom it is my 
duty to altenint to legislate eilectively on this mutter, to decline 
to attempt to legislate according to tbe^o view».’^ All those pro- 
posals therefore are rejected. The fence was too stiff all along the 
noldj but ho found a gup in the corner. The achfiols shnll bo national 
and in no sense Denominational, and in them instruction in reli- 
gion sbalP* neither bo prosciibed nor proscribed.” The School 
jBoards iiro to regulate the branches of instruclioii to bo taught in 
the schools under their management, and it will he for thorn to 
decide whether any, and if so what, religion shall bo taught. The 
battle of tho IVnominations will bo fought out in ovory parish and 
burgh. Put it will not rago fiercely. Wheru 86 per cent, of tho 
whole population nro Presbyterian, it is pretty certain that Prosby- 
torianisxn will have very much its own way. In Ireland 8o per 
cent, of the population aro Unman (/utbolic, and there Uoman 
Catholicism will have very miudi ilH own way when what is law 
in England and Scotland comes to be law in Ireland. Whether 
this is for tho good of tho I idled Kingdom or not tho (tovern- 
xnont of which Mr. Vonng is a niemher will have to judge. It is 
certainly hard on tho minority, whose tlainiM, wliatever may be 
tUoir value, ought not to ho uj»praibcd by tho rough process of 
counting heads* 

Till-: 01.0 MASTtltS AT TIIK KOVAL ACADLMY. 

a 

II. 

I N a former nrtielo wo tveated of tho Tialian pchool^; wo now 
turn to Spariieh, (terman, I’lemish, and Dutch picture.**. The 
Spanish school is this year rather wenK, not with.slauding some not 
unimportant woiKh of lOl (Ireco, /urbanin, .Murillo, iui< I Velasquez, 
El (ireco’s povtniil. of his dnugditcr (M2) is interesting in many 
ways. The work comes from thu eolh’ctiou of Sir William Slij- 
ling-Maxwell, author of AtmaU of the Artista tf Spain^ and is 
thmforo well necredited. K1 (iiveo, airhite<'t, sculptor, imd 
painter, adreek by birth, ns his psemhmym implies, has been de- 
scribed n.s *‘nn artidt who altcrnnied between reason and deliriuin, 
and disjdayed his great genius mily at Imid intemil.s.” llo was 
beat w'hen he conde.scomled to emulate Titian. We have seen 
cloven of his pictures in (ho ^Madrid (iallery, mostly portraits; his 
stylo is apt to ho wooden and niethnnicnl. 'I’lio ]Mun(cr has do- 
linoatcd Ids own fine Jlclleidc feat nro.s ; the hands and face aro 
expressly of tlu* icsthetic type ; ovidenily the man was <lcsigned by 
nature for noble work, hd Oroco’s beautiful daughter, now before 
ns, appears also in tho great altnr-piei’e of 'J’oledo; tho portrait 
juHtiliea the eloquent words of .Sir NVilliain Slirling-.Mnxwoll in 
tho “ Aiimiltt”: — 

She is pidutod in tlie prinm *if life nnd lov<lin(“<s ; tier daik ru'*! ond ridi 
complexion arc fmelv ^et tdl' ky tlc' A>liin -i’lured m.intlr d»awu over her 
hcstl; and her oountiMiatio’, in (iepK'iiii.; wlui'li her tond hdlirr lias put forth 
nil hi» dkill, in one of the lux^i lu-aotilul that death ever ilimukd, and that 
tho pencil over rcMaiod troiii the ^;iave. 

Zurbnran, called stumdimes the Spani.sU (kivnvnggio, was grt'at 
in monks ; ho painted a fiiar with as mnrh gusto ns Jtaliiudle a 
Madonna, Titian a Venetian noble, or \ uml}ok an i^nglish geulle- 
man. Hut “St. Francis at Ins Devotions” (9O unworthy of 
tho master; tho head, poor in qm.Uty, wv)uld probably bo 
aeon, on closo inspection, to lm\e hi?en repainted; tbw rough 
brown robe alone, broad ns a &nck, and worn inti» holes, he.Mpcnka 
the artist's maslory. ra-ssing on to the highest genius in Spanish 
art, wo have once inovt» to complain of the catiilogue. Two ro- 
inarkablo examples of Velasquez, lent by Sir Kiebard Wnllncq, aro 
thus curtly described “ A SpaId^h Infanta ” (75), and *• Por- 
trait of tlio Infanta” (142). Ikdh then* pii*tuiv.s were in tho 
Manchester Art Tronsurea; tho tirst (75) is not kmAvn na 
an Infanta at all, ‘‘but simply m a Lady with a Fan”-; 
the laat (l*|2) is ono of iho artist's many portraits nf 
the boy Don C’arlos, Princo of A.stiirias, son of I’hilip IV. This 
is the little fellow familiar to every ono who has the slightest 
acquaintance with tho picturo palJorios of Euixipe, often repro- 
senied full tilt on a pony, somottmes in shooting costume with a 
dog, or again, as in the portrait before us, witli baton and sword, 
atoading. aolemu and stili', after true )S|mnish fashion. The 
piotulre^is marked by masterly sketchiness, and we may observe 
h&W completely the tigure is rounded in rylief, without o^ing de- 
tached iVom the background, lieynolds, it will be remembered, 
objects to portraits wherein tho spectator seems to bo invited to 
walk all round the Hgure ; the old masters were too compact in 
composition to allow of much vacant space for walking or 
.danwg. Next to Velasques, the great master of Castile, na- 
tureUy coniee Murj^lo, chief of the sciiool of Andalusia. One 
picture cully c£ tUi j^pular painter needs notice ; a fine ex« 


ample of a favonriie subject, fSxrmaily in tho AogustiiMi eca* 
vent at SevUie. “ St Thomas of VUlammva dispensing Alms at 
the boor of his Cathedral ** (98). TUs important picture of 
which there are sevexal repH^ with variaUons, is much 
darkened and obscured, but it serves as a memorable example 
of the artist’s semi-secular subjects. The contrast between the 
Faint and tbe ragged and dir^ apidieants crowding around tor 
charity is well conceived. The piua and Tsuemble countenance 
of St. Thomas, it is said, inspired love and oonildeace, and 
accorded well with the office of snepherd and bishop of souls. The 
dirt obtrusively shown on the beggars’ feet wght with advantage 
have been loftfout ; a like vulgar naturalism in the famous beggar 
boys at Dulwich is stigmatized by Mr. Ruskin as “foulness.” ^ 

Tho early German and Fiomish schools aro present in a few 
small but interesting works by Vander Goes. Von Orley, Mobnse, 
\'an Eyck, Lucas van Leyden, and Quintin Alatsys. It is worth 
while to notice how the four first-named of these painters Use 
Gothic architecture ns an encircling accessory to their figure 
compositions, and how well the points arch, tbe clustered column, 
iho perspective of nave and choir, lend themselves to visions of 
saints and llights of angels. ’Ihe architecture introduced into a 
picture often serves as an index* to date, locality, and school. 

Wo may add that we generally look with misgiving upon any 
liciiaissance intrusions into pictures which belong to lands north 
of tho Alps* Painters aro known to take liberties with archi- 
tecture, partly because of the temptation to rear, by tbe easy 
ineaDs of tho bruHb, structures which could not stand else- 
where than on canvas. The arcliitcctural backgrounds of Von Eyck, 
which we racull in Munich and elsewhere, are wrought, however, 
with exceptional fidelity; indeed, early masters generally, whether 
Northern or Italian, seldom falsify facia. Early schools for the most 
part do not seek for a beauty which is incompatible ’with truth, 
iliough imagination and the sense of tho supematuml bad full* 
Hway. In “A l..ogend of tho Madonna” (222), by Van Orlev, 
angels mingle among arches and columns, and minister to tho 
Madonna. And again, in another charming composition, “ Tho 
Virgin and Cliild ; Angela on either side *' (221), by Van der Goes, 
tbe winged messengers from the world of spirits are poised, bird-like, 
mid air, without fear of full. Artists in the olden time had leaml 
the secret of being ti-iio to tho imagination while they contravened 
the physical laws of nature. In one or two of tbe compositiona 
before US wn see how aveliitectuval backgrounds and surroundings • 
give to the enclosed or canopied figure balanced symmetiy and 
statuesque dignity. In that exquisite little gem, highly finished as a 
miniature, “ A Virgin and Child” (234.), byV^on Eyck, tho figures 
are brought into truest relation with tlie Gothic adjuncts, so that 
the conipo.sition becomes ono and indivisible. Anotaer instance of 
analogous treatment, “ A Virgin and Child under a Canopy ” (229), 
by Mabuse, introduces a later, freer, and pure style, German 
Gothic such as we meet with in shrines and canopies of Nurem- 
berg. It might be interesting further to work out the relation 
subsisting between (.iothic arcliitoctuve and the early pictorial 
schools of tho North ; Gotliic sculpture would of course come in 
as a connecting link, and the general argument might receivo 
further elucidation through French, German, and English ivories, 
w'hereiii Gothic details aro plentifully found. The present exhi- 
bition naturally ntfnrds fuller illustration of tho Kenaissiyiioo side 
of tho question ; but tho close connexion between architecture, 
sculpture, nud painting under tbe Italian Kenaissauce is almost too 
well known to need elucidation. 

A curious but eminontly characteristic example of that strange, 
fantastic man who forsook tho blacksmith’s anvil for the painter's 
easel is Call of Lovi”(239). This is a picture which 

wtjuld have greatly delighted (ho English pre-ltafiaelites in the 
time of their first love, when they put off beauty for ugliness, the 
garment of joy for sackcloth, and, turning aside from fiesh and 
blood, clung tenderly to akin aud bones. We have sometimes re- 
gretted that uni tin Matsys did not remain a blacksmith to the 
end of his days* yet wo cannot but bo grateful to the painter 
wlio has given us the magnificent “ DosOent from the uroas,’^ 
nofIr in tho Antwerp Museum. “ Tho Call of Lavi ” 
heiHa before us belongs loss to the sacred than to the 
secular division of this painter’s art; the low typo given 
to tho Christ sinks the work irremediably; the money- 
changing, customs-taking properties in the shop rank the com- 
position w ith 'the famous “ Misers.” Tho technical qualities of 
this curious panel aro by no moans admirable; it is said that ' 
Quintin hnd a son Jan, who worked out and multipUod the old 
man’s designs. Imcos van Leyden, tho contemportiy of Malays^ 
is better known by his numerous engravings than by hia some- 
what scarce pictures. ell accredited, as coming from tbe choice 
collection of Mr. Thomas Daring, is a compositi^ eerere in style, 
serious in purpose, yet abounding in almost decontiye detail-- thb 
“ Legend of St. Giles and the Wounded Hart ” (2x4). St 
St HuWrt, and St, Eustace arc in legendaiy art eeverally associ- 
ated writh^ tlie chase. St Giles, who alone xenuins In our 4 

Cfilecdar, is the patron of cripples ; hence the name “ St QSes^ ^ ^ 
Cripplega^” The whole legend could not be more oompaetty or 
prettily told than in the picture exhibited. The Sunt is aeat^d in 
a rocky country nigh to liis hermitage, nod at his fret .frUatha 
amw-stneken hind that furnished Mm wiih mitlL The timid 
creature seeks shelter from tho huntimeiL and thua the Ktaisr of 
Fmce in his pursuit of the hart diseovers the Ssini!; The theme 
IS handled earnestly and lovingly; flowM fr&derty painted ib the 
foreground, ns in Italian pictores of tiie same peimd, aymhdilni 
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• Ufa like that of the HUas of the IReM, without cm ton the 
novrowr 

Nine pietnm h}r HoIbeU, epme nmonc the finest portmi^i ovev 
paintefii have a right to mord sjMice than wo oan vaie- We 
aei^ with the mention of one of the artisf e ghnenu euljecti, 
^NoU me tangere ” (225), flrom Hampton Courts and once, m the 
number on the panel teetinea, in the collection of Charlee I. It 
OTidently u an early work, belonging to the period when llolfaein 
was jack of all trades in Basle, In technique the g^ter part of 
the picture is simply vile, yet the figure of the Ifia^alen has 
grand dramatic movement Holbein, in common with hU con- 
temporaries, was the skilled csaf^sman ready for any work which 
good fortune might fiing in lus way — altar painting glass design- 
ing, murtrait painting. That wo in England know Ilolbem, as we 
do V^dycb, chiefly thiong^ portraits, is becauatf the art trade of 
England ms always taken that direction. But we have reason to 
heproud of onr portraits ; never was a face more faithfully or un- 
fitnchingly painted than that of Lady Butts (94) ; how shrewd is 
the ^e, how decisive the nostrils, bow firm and resolute the 
mourn I The panel, too, in its outlying surface and inlymg tissues, 
is all but intact ; wneress the comppmon portrait of ** nir william 
Butts ’’ (96) has suffered grievously from repairs which are as 
obnoxious as the overcoatings of a pltislerer. Mr. Womum, in his 
vdume on Holbein, throws doubts On the “Portrait of John Ueski* 
meer, a Cornish Gentleman ” (213), from Hampton Court ; also on 
the “Portrait of Dr. Thomas Linacro, Physician in Henry VI L and 
Henry VIH. ” (>14)* conscioutious critic di^riminates 

wisely as to the “Portrait of Wtirham, Archbisliop of Cautol- 
bury^’ (fis)*' The picture appears to ua angular and scratchy, diy 
and colourleM ; a replica, in sumo points superior^ is in the liouvre. 
Mr. Womum mentions the Archbishop's portrait as “ one of the 
first of importance painted in this couutry, and a x'omarkabie 
specimen of the painter’s powers.'’ Mr. Millais, It. A., contrilmtt*a 
“A Portrait'* (^52). which was well spoken of in the Holbein 
Ezliibition of DreMen. “Sir Henry Guildford” a well" 

known head from Windsor, is one of the master's most individual 
and incisive heads. The works wo have enumeraU'd once more 
declare Ilolbeixi to be the most literal, whilst the least inmginativc, 
of painters. Accordingly, us historic records, we trust tbcsu trail* 
• ecnpts os wo should troAt photograplif. 

The art of Vandyck, as compared with the art of Holbein, was 
that of the courtier und sycophant. Bluir King Hal may he taken 
as the 137)6 of the one, while the more elegant figure and avstlietic 
features of King Charles ore indicative of the other. Vandyck 
made nature bend to his pre-ordained lines of grace. Hogarth's 
line of beauty, w'hereof Vandyck might be supposed to have had 
prevision, is generally to bo traced in his compositions ; the pone 
of his elegantly formed liands, drooping as if the sitters 
soul were languishing, is ofteu the keynote b) the entire 
portrait Thirty-two works by this painter afford a pretty 
full summary of his art ; the interesting series of smaU 
aketchoB in monochrome, contributed by the Duke of Buccleuch, 
show into what monotony thu artist’s mannerism degtMvcrnled, ytii 
they are marked by his usual “delicate precision of drawing, nice 
discrimination of character, and grace of action.'’ These small 
heads if! brown cbiaroscurOf having been put into the hands of the 
best engravers in the Netherlands^ were publishtul with etchings 
executed by Vandyck himself. From Windsor Castle comes one 
of the most delicate, silvery, and painstaking of tlio artist's works, 
the “Portrait of HenriettA Marbi, Queen of Charles 1 .” (99). 
Observe the light touch of the pencil in the play (If the hair, the 
tenderness of the greys passing with nice distinction from face to 
neck, from pearls to satin. In the way of full-lengths there are no 
finer examples than the portraits of M. Philippe le Boy and his 
wife (110-134L contributed by Sir Kichard AVallaco. For 
stately bearing, lor style which reconciles artifice with simplicity, 
these noble flares are without rival. Here we 0eo in the classic 
column and the ponderous curtain the pomp and circumstance 
which, as wa have shown, the Renaissance brought into ^be 
pictorial arts. The lady's dress might bo a lesson to Mr. Buckner 
and other painters of nuliinery ; the true orrist knows the point 
at which to stop short of extmvagiuice. These two maffnincont 
portraits were purchased in 1 8$o by the late Marquis of Hertford, 
at the sale of the King of Holland's collection, for the conHiderable 
sum of $,3002. That such well-knovm works should involve a 
ridiculous blunder in the Catalogue shows that Royal Acade- 
micians are not always well-read men, even in their own profession. 
Some savant of Buruii^n House, blessed with the knowledge of 
a Uttlc F^ch, read “ 11 . Philippe le Roy as nothing less than 
King PhUip ; accoidi^ly the compapion picture is entered in the 
Gataiogue as the ** of the Queen of I’hilippe le Roi.” 

The compilers of this mdde-hook mi^t hare saved themselves 
60m being laughed at if th^ had taken the trouble to turn over 

4 the pages of Dr. Waagen, or even oftsome schoolboy’s handbook. 

# The Dutch pietares comprise a dnliious ** Portrait of P^eni- 
bnmdt’s Mother ” (68); “A Indy** (148), sumptuous in saiir), 
by Teihurg; “Ls belle (190), another case of 

ibimmering satin by Netseker ; “ A Cavalier and Eeiiiile with a 
Tankard ” (194)1 a panel sharpand sSju^liBg ia iotteh^ by Uieris ; 
also ^ A Young Man Bobbed of his a rij latiMi on the 

tltneSi riiowing a finish and refinensamt liMt uioal with Bteen. 
Any persons who may have a lovs lor Iboieta aaa Idndfiy for- 
tSUnli vfith works which wiirgMSfy A f^eariog 

exatBlile of what may be termed the Italiaoi^ IhiMt aMe ia a 
Imadaeapa/’ Jan Asselyn. Lovely hit Ught ati 4 fiir liquid 
water is The River” (147)^ » we tqiy be suie 



(184), both by BoysdatA But the pride of the oolleottafi hi the 
fiunous “ Hamhow Landscape ” (12$). We might bm auiM|hao 
that Rubens determined to outdo Titian. With impetuous am' 
indifferent to detail, ho swoops across his vast canvas golden flaU^ 
and ahadowy tree, and Hue boriion, spanning and iUiimining the 
sl^ With the bow which brings the composition together. The 
audacity of genius, or what some might call the triumph of art 
over nature, was never more conspicuous than iu this masUrpieoOt 
In a future article we shall a^ieak of the English school. 


REVIEWS. 


I'UILLIPS'S GEOLOGY 01* OXFORD.* 

I N no department of physics can tho hchomn of scientific study 
incorpon|ted of late years with tlio Oxford course bo said to 
havo taken more vigoi'ous root, or to have brought forth fruit o£ 
greater proniUo, than in that of geology. FurtuDate,or we should 
rather say judicious, iu £lio choice of a successor to the ohair 
vacated by llucklaua, Oxford has shown hoi*scLf to poMuss among 
her rising minds a fund of sympathy and a grow'ing tastb for that 
bmneh of sliidv such as to second and give practical effect to the 
energy and abilities brought by the Professor to his task. Courses 
of lectures lulmirabio for their clearness and vivacity found a 
supplement exeu more stimulating perhaps to tho zeal, and leaving 
a ueoper impress on the minds ot Lis class, in the series of excur- 
sions planned by Professor Phillips during eppropvialu periods of 
the year, bringing tho student Lia^ to face witn nature in her 
structural (u*pccts, and enabling him to verify and grasp by direct 
contact wilb phenomena thu general izntions or inferences of thu 
class-room. Hand in hand teacher and pupil have thus sought at 
the fountain-head of nature herself the si^onds of her progressive 
stages of growth. Rxcursious of this kind have, we doubt not, 
though the wriUir has not expressly said so, contributed in no 
slight degreo to tho full and exhaustive ac'cinnulatitm of mate* 
rials which makes the. volumo before iw as cuinplete a monograph 
of tlio pbynicul ieature.s of a single district as thu literature uf 
scientific exploration has to show. 

Nor is thu interest utl aching to the subject of that merely 
local character whicli tho title of the >vork might, at first 
sljyht suggest. Thu guology uf Oxford and tho Thames Volley 
has, (IS l*rofesHor Phillips begins by explaining, a remarkablu 
bearing upon thu widosi problinns of thu science. The history 
of that part of tlm earth s surface now occujued by the Valley 
of tho 'I hunies ctcnprijies the whole period uf geological time, 
from tho ulJuat rocks of sedirnuntiiry formation to the latest 
pre-historit; ulluviuin. In no district of such inodorate extent 
can so largo a b4>riu.:i of poiNiHlenl marine life bu placed iu sure 
co-urdiniitiun with ph3nical cuiiditions of land and sea through 
HO lung a range of continuouM time. 'Ihu inusuuins uf the llnivor- 
sity of Oxford, of which Professor Phillips gives a slight prelimi- 
nary sketch, iia\u lent their valuable aid to Uiu pnqiaralion of tbe 
present volume, and to the illiistmtien of every branch of tho 
Hubjoct. Among Ihem.* is the oldcft collection ever formed in 
thu British UU h for thu illuHtration of natural history, antiquities, 
and geology. Though p<ipularly known by the name of Astimolu, 
its diinor and suconil founder, the nucleus of this museum was 
formed by thu TrndcHcnnts, futher and son. In lator years tlm 
labours of Buckland, Stricklaml, Acland, and ItollcMtun nave hod 
for Ihoir result an alino:»t unrivullud wealth of organic runmini ns 
well in the department of comparative anatomy as in that of fosHil 
geology. Foremost among the iruRHures of Oxford is thu great series 
uf roptilian bones from the oolites. It is by tho high and almost 
continuous oolite rouge of the Ootsw^elds that what may bo calle^JL 
Mua Ihnitcd sense the natural district round Oxford, including the 
branches of the upper Thain(‘s, is bounded to the west and north, 
os well as by tho almost equally lofty crctmannia strata to the 
south and south-wcbt. Oxford, though not quito, geogi-aphically 
speaj^ing, in tho centre of this district, is strictly so in rulaiion to 
its g'eologicfil dLstribution and structure. In a larger sunso tbo 
dUirict which is open to tho Oxford student is extcudc^l by Pro- 
fessor Phillips to the whole range of tlie chalk from Wiltshire to 
Bedfordshire, with the river Kviinet ; nnd tho vale of the 
Hevom^ with the picturesque chain uf Mai vcni. His coloured 
geological map, eupplemvotcd by a series of vertical sco 
ttons, gives a clear idea of tho striking arrangement which 
afibr^ ill tho Mai vorn ridgo iv key to the whole inyste^ of 
nalmozoio life. t)ld<«'t ainongHt all tho rocks of Great liritain, 
having probably c;outenq)onu»c«‘UH group^in tho gmui^nic hills of the 
north-western llighlauds of .Seolland and the Hebrides, the 
ipjoissic ridges of lliu Malvern Ikacoi^M, at once crymtHlli/Md and 
huiiiiiatod, uproar thuinselves amidr<i ami throuj^h (he surrounding 
strata. Uf igneous origin and imdamorphic in condition, tliew* 
monumeiits <if a primary age, separated by a line of fault on either 
side, have ou thoir western face febjpatliic and fiorn blend ie lock?* 
of consi^rabluvarict)', which by inauy persons, including J'roforiau 
Phillips biinoelf, were once thought to fiavu lxM*n erupt <^'d after the 
slratiiM Silurian liodA won? lonned which ^now roi. r rii|'ni m 
parti A longer cxuiiiinatiou Ini'* onid»* fbw opinion no hinger 
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tc^alilD. It may bc^ considered ofsr^o that tbu main portion of 
the Idweat rooks in aH the kUls of tiie Jiali*orn ran^o is of older 
date than any of wbieh rest uncomfortably upon them. 

The tlieoiT whieh ibfie 4 UMi||;Uod the earliest of stratiiied de- 
posits to tho Launmtifiiitaor^ ^f Canada is not iiulood boruo out by 
eullicicmt evid^ce, bot tbmre can no iK 'sitation iu identifying 
them with thcOiKmbriim strata ol the next pal uozoicngo, followed iw 
tb^ oro % tllfi hnrer fmd upper Siliuinu^ liie old rod huudatonci thu 
marls andconteionM proct do the coal njoiisuivs and Permian 

OQOglomewte. l%e midiUe spat^' of the OAl'oni district is iilled 
for tkeniMt part with lueaozoic strata of great interest and variety, 
while tertiary dapositA iippour towardB the Houthern border. The 
student has thus presented t<» him, l^ithi^ an an .i widl iiiph to Ip 
aCannedfrom tho wntch-ti;\vev nf tho Woicost' i- JJeacou, uii <*pi- 
tomo of the whole* serh’.s (d' whicli tho f-iufaco of tho earth 

ha^ undergone from tho dawn ci g*Milogical 

The vale of Sovern is slitiwn In tin- m‘cJnuiilMtii)ns of drift in 
various hollows to have Imd it > ]n-‘M*nt g-.'ucral aspect in period-; 
ns far roruotoas when th** mnM"dnji, rhinocerop, and hippopotauniH 
I'oained o^'er tho surfaci* fjf llritniu. Yet tlicro in lon.^oii, 
Professor PhilUps ahow>, to ivgard it ok haviutr been formed, in 
great part at least, by e.\oa\ati(>n of tin* oue<‘ more widely e-Kteiuh^l 
strata; tbo hills of iirtrdoii and 1 »njidilfli)n lia\ ing heen«oparat» d Irom 
the Ootswohii!, and tho !'trii»pt'd from the reil marl.-; which it 
rmcecoverod probably to tin- loot ut tlm^iidviniM. JJopicturenlo ih 
the steep western o»c«rnmeiU <d' the breezy c»olilo chain, beaU'ii by 
thorough Severn beioie l!ie ehwation v/liich ruinod the v;i.I* 
of Hewrn and Avon from 50 !(• 300 or .poleet. 'J o tiie ea^t ami 
Honth of the OoUwoidh imotliej nvim of olevalniii and d»*pn*sMo>i 
IS seen in tho groat «3Atem <> 1 ’ Tliumo« drainage. A hpoi iai 
idmplnr is given by onr aiithm’ t » the lirist of Jlritiith rivei^ iiml 
its tributaries. Never has 'J ameei.s or 1 h)s Ix eii no ininntcly or 
«;xliauaLively traced through it-; etynailogical or goognipbi-il 
windingH to ita “ very head,” Jt.s afllnontH vc‘riliod and ineuiairMi, 
tho strata which detennino ip courf»e and qualify its wat'-n- 
mapped and anaJyAod, and il.s hiMory drawn out 1‘roni the dayn 
of tho Oti::san!i, through prehi.-toric, to llniirii, chipnic, imd nanh rn 
timeH. On n general view of lim country drained by the Thimn-'j, 
there appear Areo diatiuct ridges, aUeriuvliiig with hollows narallt 1 i 
to tbo ranges of out-evopping Htrnta. Piist ih tlie \alo (*f Thame-, j 
mid Kay between tho line of tli<‘ (’otswoldn to I'Algchill, ami that 
Irotn Faringdon arrt>fc.s Shotox or to llnll ; pocomlly, tho \ ulo of ( )cU 
uiid Thamo, to tho aonlh of tho latter range, and mndh ol tho lim; 
Off Downs of AVilts, Derlip, ( b\«»n, and llert.^ ; beyond wJiich tin* vulu 
of Kcutiet and TlmnieH forni.M the third uixi principal hollow, pro- 
longed into the great estnarnm piai-n which r<'iicii(*H to tho (-iermaii 
Ocean. Though least con^picnoiid by its Jieigbt, Shotovor ndgo 
jxresenis a aucoesaion of in^ulntod summits whicii Imxo escaped tlic 
donadhig intlueuoe of watery action everywhere elso traceable o\cr 
tjiis region, still rctainiug its cap of iivii eand and mihro above t!ie 
Piirbeck lM*ds and Juuuncridge ciay. 'fo account for the peculiar 
coutiguraiion of himl and xxutcr space, xve have to fall buck upon 
tho ODodiiion of Uiing.s which uxn e rise to the cxiNting siuiimitf. of 
drainage,” AH ProfesHor Pliillin.N well desi;;Tiates the lines of high 
level or Hnmmit ridge from xvliich rain falling vertically runs ilown 
t(« a valley mi either side, in preferema; to such tonus as either 
watershed ” or water parting.’' Tln>se lines were inatfrially 
determined by the irregularities vd' tho sea bod, a*; the land wlaeh 
uUimatoly formed the iJritish i.-Uind group rose by gradual cdova- 
tions. A mTiefl of maps nmde to e.\hibil clearly the Hspn*t of the 
country at Buece^sive periods, ulfected by ©levatioiH troin 1,000 
to 500 and 250 foet ah«i\ o the e'en. At the earliest of \ h«*tfe perio<la 
noUkiHg but the higher peuKs of the Malveni Hills, (.Meave, near 
( <h< 4 teiibam,andlh-oad\viix , nt*ar Fvcshani, cun havenpp 'ared above 
tho waste of \vat;;rs. At 500 teet we have the aspect ol thing'i 
I'OpriKieutod in our author's mterinediute di.'igram-^Uie (\it';xvokh 
08 tt broken aeries of digitated nu.'^ses, tho Thames basin contluciit 
Avitbtbe Avem of WilUnud the A von of Warwick ; asviiesof islauda 
branching out in a wide expanse of oe<*an, and more than luilf the 
arva of the Oxford diat riet still MibmergiHl : no limit to tin* sea on lha;* 
ca«tw»vd ; islets of otdUe near t Kfoiil, straits of chalk near Fimg- 
iKiurne, with other straits, espircinlly on the Ihcnlode and tho 
Ciierw^i through which a cuniniunicalion i.h open to the great 
inkllimd 804 i whicii reaclms to the bills of Lincolnshire, iJeil^y- 
fihmi, and Bhropaliire. At intennls, in the piMcess of elevation, 
ieo rafta iu abiU)dmnH» may bo cont^eivod drifting .southward by tho 
ntCAita of lOvonlodo And Chcrwell, tnwiaplanting the red pebbles 
of Worwickahiro to tbo role of tho Tbanns. Wiien xvi^hiu* 
2,50 idvt of its prcumit love], the vaIIovb of tho Sevoni mid Thames 
im Atricriy dcniorkod, that of tho liinmos a vast oetuarv with a j 
Hoa kwb up tbo Kminot rale. Lochs c^xttuid right mid left up the j 
anu thu Ock. Htroits arc seen betwivu tho ciialk hiila of 
Gbiltem aud Lmubouru, straits near Abingdon, and locli.s again 
right and loft up the Ituy ond tlio ThamOs. Under the.Ho rf>n- 
, dillmia the Cotswold rivets may he conceived delivering Abundant 
* iklfeitiiSi and forming gTnvel and wind beds of mvivt extent on the 
Bldea of the long lo^ of the upper Thames, while from tho chalk 
kilbaoiiaidesabfo tpumritioA of nmts would be collected on other 
piMrtt of the thenm Fdllawhig the retiring sea, rivers hollowed 
^ their beds to tbotr present oonfiffuration, eweeping away the 
draoMN of on earlier age, oroovernig them with afmh occumitla- 
tioo of anotter, The rarioua su^rial vidRsitodes. gradually 
sithtt than by any ^taclyamid riolenoe, inodided the features 
of Ac lond^ and leh their memoiiale in tho rich profoatan 
the hand of science is now outstretched: to grasp. 

chapters Frofesxxr PhilUns draws oat in j 


detail the several links of the chain ef proof which he has In* 
dicAted iu general terms at the oatset of his argument. From 
the oldest azoic or gneiasic roch^ with their crystallised moraes 
of quartzo-felspathic granite, hornblende or felspar, through tho 
second or Cambrian age, with its first ihint traces of Ii& in 
a fossil fauna, possibly facoid, followed by richer deposits In 
tiic black shale of unmistakable relationship with the Tramodoc 
or Upper Lingula flag:?, together with the earliest foctn of 
trilobite, the Malvern rocks are fihown to teach the elniplsst . 
IcHSi'tnA in cotaparalive geology. A gap Occurs in the nest otogo^ ^ 
owing to the abaence of the rich fosailifcrous strata blassilied 
M the Balu rocliH in North Wales, and as tho .LhuideUo and 
(Jarmloc beds in tsoutli Walo.;i and Shropslxixe. ^ tbo later Bihi- 
riitn dLqK>alt|i*cloHcr aHitlogics me to bo traced. For tlio oognpoiunl 
series following the old red sandstone aud cavbatxiferaiis atratOy 
introducing totally new condition.**, tho term “ poikilitic ” has £cr 
thirty years been applied by l*tofoiwor J*hillip» ; and io it he with 
1‘t‘Ason adheres, ns exprc.ssivo of its inultifaiious analogies or olU- 
iiniH^H ; although the hitcr section han boon separated by Sir K. 
Murchison under thu category ofiVrmian, niKi thu tungnosiimlime- 
8 tone of the scries hiiA, on the ground of lU fossil conlents, been 
nft.‘iigned by our I'rofcBsor hiuiHclf to the carboniferone group, 
lletwecnthe coal and tho Uhmtic base of the lias ihc wholu scries of 
i*(,Tn)ian, triiissic, and Kinetic deposits may be tioated .as one great 
poikilitic Berios. 'rUe total thickucs/s nf tliosu atrata on the east of 
the Malvern ridgo in e-slimitted at 1,370 feet ; the deposition of a 
iHJA whicii washeil thu faco of these ciills, workbig up and laying a 
new bed of sandstom*.^, marls, and con;.*lomerutus, tho ddbris of the 
piilicozoic rocks. 'J'liu uaiiiest member of this eeries hoH since the 
time of Murcdxihons great exploration tAkeu its name from tbo 
district which forms Us mont generic type, the ancient kingdom 
of rerm, in Hu.*«sia. Thu ni'c<*.s.sily for the intreduetiou of a term 
lor thu ne\vly-di.su<ivtMv<l group butwuun the new red and tho lias, 
resting for its principal type upon the succussion of fustiil fauna 
iu tho seriuB of the Kha tic Alps, led to the name of lihmtic 
lifing adopted Tor the sliiiios, limobloncs, and clays bedow the lias 
mid oolites. Tho Kinetic beds have iu lliis country nothing like the 
liirhnoHs in rcspuct to forms of life which bi)lung.s to the grand 
series of oolite deposits. That wiiich is the most original and in- 
Ktructivo portion uf Krofe^sur Phillips’s Wv»rk is his description of . 
tlie mighty form.s which head this nmgnilicent series — tho 
, Megalostturus and Guteusaunis. Uwoii hud thirty years ago 
; drawn Attention to thu Amdu;ry of tim lirst of thew) vast 
reptilians to birds of tho type of the ostrich. Tho ileum of 
Mugaiosaurus in the Oxford Museum 8Ugge.stcd by its shape to 
Professor Huxley a stroug allinity with the pubis and isokium of 
the struthionidoD. Further ainin points ot structuro have been 
demonstrated in thu head, the vertical column, ribs, and liudM of 
Megalosaurus, of whldi excellent diagrnm.s and nxsusuivmeuts me 
givmi in tho volume before us. We may picture to ourselves from 
l^rofe^sor JMuUips’s pages the genernl nspoct of Ibis gvoot carnb* 
voruue lizard some Uiirty feet in length, iiuiphibious in habits, «n4 
capabio of uprearing itself upon bind, upon his strong y'ot not 
cluin^v liind kgs, wuding in the shallows or swimming by hrip of 
the tiul. ^ 

Uf still wore imposing dimensions was tlie giant Ceteosattrus, of 
whose ramains the earliest s})eciinen.s were found in the oolite of 
Uhapelhouse, near (’hipping -Norton, in 1B25, and were At once 
assigned by Dr. liueklaud to sonio yet undescribed reptiloi larger 
I than the iguonodon. Ijater discoveries of Iragmciits were crowned 
iu tho year 1^70 by tbo disinterment at j:luslow JJridge of a 
mass of bones which fitavo enabled nearly tho whole skeleton of tb« 
Oeteosuurus to he constructed wdth the exception of the haint 
Professor Phillips’s ch^ter upon the subject, with its aocompany- 
iug illustrations, foimis the foilcst aoeount which has yet appeared 
of this mightiest rcpi'cstmtalive of the group of Doxnaiaaria or 
Oruithoskeiida. Jntiiu abbciice uf tho head it must remain nn- 
cortain iu what apccitic moinber of tho group we ore to recognise 
its t|unrest congener, and from thence deduce its missing elements of 
sizu or Htructurc. Estimated by oimlogy with tho existing croeodUe, 
and w itb the scapula for a siaiidaid, tlie lettgUi of tlie OeteosAttrns 
would appeal' U> be no leas than 1 00 feet, though, judged by that 
of the vertebral column, it would be no more than 42 teat. If rixa 
monitor or iguana bu token as a staudanl, wo may assign 60 
or 70 feet AS the length. Couibining tbo two rcsultii, wo may 
allow for a full-sized animal tho long^ of 50 foot, jmlifyiiig its 
jiamo as tiie whaUv-Htanl.” Biorniiiig probably 10 feet iS ita 
full height, and of a bulk iu proponien, this oeaturo vm doubt- 
less unmatched in magnitude aud physioal strength ai^ of the 
laigest ileniseiis of the xnesozoic land or sea. Iltd it Isvo tntbe 
! sea, iu Fresh waters, or on land and what was its diet ? That It 
wAi fitted to live exclusively in water was at oqa ilklbmd 
from llie bicomaive character of the caudal vortebns^as Wttii«a 
from the sheer magnitude of the aniiixal, w’hich would allow it ost 1 
oas^r life while adoat tluiu when moving with olow and poiiifal 
steps along the ground. On the other hand, tho articatoSim Of 
the mds-ot tho leg boiH*s shows on adaptorieoi ie movaasottt* ia 
definite directioii.s, and in consoquetico to lerrast ria l 
which agi^os the iiossession of laige claws, and tbp iudtcramw of 
the long ^nes. On the whole, bowovriv oa l^raoitor Hdllipi 
Augg^ts, It was most probably of on arapMhigiMi bdblt, a 
marsh -loving or rtvoiHade o*tiinal; dwriUliM dariid 
cydooeotts, and cuntferous shnibi and trooVw ^ laserts and 
small snaminslia. Its diet, as ittfeciod imLdbis trawtflabwl daMN 
xuont of a b^Ui in the Oolbid MoaiMan, raewdibling an anawrat 
that of the igunuodon, appoani to bam neoa of a vogotidua cho- 
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Qtiany of a tooth apMuw&Uy Tooi^ iwav^ peilSot in tho cwnna y j 
tho eerrations of which have Seen nmliarly worn away. In Ihit 
interesting chapter, as throuf^MMit his book. Processor Phillips 
shows a gnsn of (acts and a mastery of the matl^ of induettve 
roosonmg wmch must naike the wosk a valuable model for the ; 
geologic^ student to follow. 
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PEEEMAK^B nJBTOlilCAL ESSAYS* 
npHfi immmrn increase in the quantity of historical literature 
X. nvodttoed in our days has been so unfavourable to Us aosiity 
that U is with no common surnrise and pleasure that one iinds a 
volnine of collected articles whoso iutrinaic and ponnanont merits 
niake them thoroughly worth reprintiug. Those who writo in 
poriodicalB, even when they happen to be men of real literary ca{m- 
are tew apt to write In the consciousness that their work will 
be hastily read and soon forgotteni and llio improhsion they make 
on the rmer is that they do not care to put forth such cowers of 
thought or of researdi as they may possess^ but seek to please by a 
display of the superficial arts of style, it is for otherwise in tho 
case m these Eimye. Mr. Freoiuon strikes us as a man who 
cares so much for lus subject and the enforcement of just views 
regarding it, that he addresses hitiisclf to the composition of an 
article fur a monthly or quarterly with as much zeal and spirit os 
if it were a chapter of a regular histery iateudod to take its place 
in libraries. He feels 0 more lively interest in tho politics 01 the 
eleventh century than most of us do in tho polltiits of the nine- 
teenth, and is as anxious to set people right about Wiiltheof, or Kurl 
tiimon^ or the claims of Edward 1 . on Scotland, as Mr. Glad- 
stone u about his Irish polic}*, ut our friends in tho Sftecimior 
about their favourite Gaoibethi. YVitli this intfmsu desire to 
correct popular errors and prejudices on htsto^||g|[ueslions, ho 
has perceived that there is a great pubiid^HBi cannot bo 
reached through regular histerics, but wlra^Hly be reached, 
and have its errors and pTejudices set rbU^il^ % succofwiun of 
articles in reviews and magazines. To i£is %vorli Mr. Fieeman 
has set himaelf, and the perseverance with whicli ht; has reite- 
rated his views time after time, in article after lulicle, la not 
more admirable than tho vigour and soriousuefes witli which ovcr^i 
article is marked. Ho puts os much force into his stuiement of 
u case, Uas anxious to be accurate in his facts and eoimd in his 
judgments, to add something substantial to the knowledge of his 
xoaaers, aa if he had not written in tho knowledge that tho lapse 
of a month or two would consign Lis article to the upper shelves. 
In acuuo reapeois, indeed, he seems to us, like Macaulay, to 
show to more advantage in df^tached cirticles than in a long con- 
tiliii0us history. Macimlay iu hie lii^Uury of l^nyland^ and Mr. 
Freeman in his Ilietoi'y of the Konnati Conyucst, have alien tho 
aii^of being oppressed by thc^nmss of their materials, and by the 
high atandard of historical composition which they havu set up 
for themselves, lioih aro apt to linger too long over comparu- 
tlvoly unlmportAnt details, to comment too fully on the aspects 
of a situation, to exert their poivers of description in a way 
which leaves too little to the reader s imagination wd makes 
too frequent a demand ou his feelings. In their occamoiiul pieces 
they work with a freer and bolder bond. They tell us not 
creeling, but only what is striking and easily remembered; 
their style has a quicker and more varied movement. And 
both alike impress us the more by this, that a collection | 
of articles gives a far stronger impression of Uio range and 
profundity of their knoWle^ than a Idpg treatise upon the 
same sumeot con do. Mr. Freeman s' Essays do not, indued, like 
MaeauhtyV cover a wide held of Uteratui'e and polikcs os wol^os 
(if hktxixy, hut in the domain of hisioiy proper they dts^y not 
only a omg^ikrly full and acewrate mastery m things ancient and 
modimi as well as medimval, of things Contimmtal os well as 
jBodish, but a comprehevaivenoss of view, a p^er of interpreting 
each part by the light of all tho rest, whidi is one of the nrest ' 
and ii^est of an historian’s gifts. 

The nhsays iiududed in this volume fiill into three groum^those 
hearing on Sini^hah history, those bearitig on foreign Europe 
history, and two (ihe hist and the last) m a moro general kind. 
Although cxmsidmkiAy di&nmt in meut and interest, all of them 
m waU waafli senfing, and teiy agreeable to read, full sf 
sound thznknigi and dvtdendy based on a careful inve^&lioii 
of facts. Thav are sdao esoe&nt eaaosples of tinio nfttorical 
method— of the enff to g^Aer facts,. dCt them, interpret 
them, generalise &om thenu And no daarer conception can 
gained nf what it is that em»titutee a right anA what a 
wrong method ^ histoideal ioqttily Uion 1^ comparing these 
SKoys wiA tlm woik^wNi wiH not mtj of mk writers as Mr. 
Hapworth Bkoit, but avdn of sBoa of aotaa real litenuy skill, 
Bhs lb. Buohlei Mr. IsKshy, qg..;| lr> Ihigskty^ fiemg mostly 
edticannsof booK8,aad snlM fnim histonr than narvite 

tlivns, Aey pvestqs^ ae^ JaiondM|e nf Ae events and 
ehnxacteis they deal wifh^ :bnt as Hr^ wmmntA^ ntanner is 


ligihto to'teWDiinnd^ ^^asad sMa, aadella^fititfn 
iTttiiiifffT HIT r ^har nm ran tiBiTjtumilSPiibaitniilahl 

histories. We oould wished^ 
printed pxeoiaa|y as they (list imeared, Ur. Item 
omtM aanw m Ida mmar eririclnus rmon the tiaiKh^'^pHah 
noaadlanad Ae iriidML iuSt as these critioMma nfy^far SBia 
on fit. Shmaas m ^CanteilMBrv, for wesdd4he$nMa 

anjoyebteifoneasmnaet diawii iari & s kam itszMn aeoaertnMffc 
lb. K(dmitiniriRluiha; end the adarimhlo estimate of (Shaiiiadfm 
BoU’sduaaolermid potion wendddose nothing by ouUing out if 
it Ae censures on Mr. Kiritls extsavagances of style. >A^an the 
ol^aet of sm artlele is to dameihh a had bQek,4is was the oase 
With iiaoaitlayh wvtew of Urekera Uteawtll a^ Itobert Mcsrl** 
rome^’s poems, it is another adsiT ; but here Mr. Uoberteon imd 
Mr. kirk aro of secondaiy importoBee, and take up time and 
•pace whieb ware better spent on the subject Itmdf. 

The most valudlile, and we Amk alMi the most Interesting, of 
tho Essm ore tho six wbirii deal with foteign media^valhistory— 
‘^The Holy Romitn lGmpiro,*'^^Tho Fvimlcs and the Gauls,” **The 


There is a natural oonnevioii between all Aese (a cemeadon 
which would have betm still moro perfect if Ao auAoii^s well- 
known articlo on Ancient Greeco and Medtieval Italy, in Oxfivnl 
IlHMysfor 18 $7, had also been insetted), and, takem together, 
they will do move to remove current miscoiiocqitiQtts of mediswal 
history than any other book in As English iaugoage. They ought 
ill particular to be presoribod to these unha|>py peoide Ibr whom 
especially (though not always in clmrity) Air. J*mmau seenis 
to writo — people who have "drawn their notions from French 
books, and (ram thoso English followers of Auguste Omato who 
seem moro hopelef!>sly bolaiod Aan the French tbemsoh^es. The 
contral idea and purpose of those six Essays is to make oisar 
thu relations to ciue another of the three great Contimmlsl races 
of tho eorllor middle ages — Italians, Germans, and French— and 
ill particular to Aow what was Ae attitude of the (lermanio 
Emperor to tho king of Franco and ihe various I'oweni of 
Italy. Tho iirst of these purposes is carried out wiA eacoal- 
lent clearness and precision in Ac article entitled The Franks 
and the (inuld.” Iir. Frootuan remarks very truly that the chief 
souruo of error is the amazing ignermico of hisUirical gecigmpliy 
whicli comes from our want or neglect of proper mapsi— * 

'i'horo Ia prrliiips nnlhlnji which pseph in gcnttrsl fiiit] harder loirmsfcr tlisn 
ihosoiuncc of biaturicat geo^fdiy. gew iiioti IiuIcmI there are who telly 
realize tho way m wiiioh ualiaiiM lisvc ohsuvicil Uiuir idauca aim! lutwiilrlw 
havo cluirigod thoir bouiuUtrios. Wosay “ InJiy reali/o, hooiuwc the fttcU 
fire conlinuiilly kmnvn in a kind of way whi>n Iht^ro is no sort of living 
roalizntifai of them. Almotit ovsrylMidy Iiak K<»fird, Air iniittin<io, of tho 
»uciX‘M>imi of ** tho IbilHUH " and Huxoun iu iliin iHland. A nmn knows 
111 It khid ot way tiist the Haxtnis** arc liw own furrfaUinni, and tluit iJisy 
drove ** (he UuIodh '* into a t'orner. hut )mj iham nut telly take in t-bo fset 
that UiCKu ** Bril una" and “JSiixuiis'* are Hitn)tiy WviaJiiiioii and luigiisli- 
men. . . . One cau'^o of the evil is douhtlo^ii the want of prursT liirtturlofil 
innpN. Kvery 1 lo him • hold not Ixiant a eupy of Hpru-nar'A Nund 

People are set to lesil iho ht'iUtrv of tho world with twn MSta of niSpN. Ostr 
into K*rvc fiom Adam to 'I'livoilorie, nr to C^harh'S tin* Pifth— wo sro not 
quite sure whh’h — Uu* (dher, iVuui TheudHiic: ur CJiarl^'N (he FUlh io tho 
year iHGo. They sit down to rosd shout John und i'hdip Auguflus irltbor 
with u map of nomari (laul. or wdtlt ii maji ut Nupoh otiio Frum;q, K<rw If 
yon want lo iiod the luim»’*j of the Twelve Piurs of Frimce, it Is no tight 
matter u> Co so wlien you have to choose belu arm u t»ap showing you mly 
Gallia LaigiluuenMb nud OcruiHDla Prinui, uimI a >nmp skowkig yon only tlio 
defUirtnivnls of Giroiulo ami ol lie ami ViUiitu!. i'sopls Ksd of tbu return 
of Itichard Ci£ur dc IJon from tho Ksst, and Innv ho fails loio U»o boiMUot 
Uw Duke of Austria, niul i« pn^sently psKMMl over into thooo of the *‘l'jRiporor 
of (■crmsiiy,” 'Jhis Duke ami this Kinpiiror aro |M$rnom not a UiUe niyi<- 
UTioiM Io tlioi^e wlx.Me cmly iiloA of ** AuMriu'' Is somotbing which takiw ia 
Venecia at thu one cud andTrunsylvauia at tho other 

IIo is therefore vi*n' exnct in fallowing dowm from century io 
contuiy tho changes iu the naiucM of the various Frankish king- 
doms, uml in the relations of Ae races whicli w(*ro cojuprhiod in 
thorn, showing huw tho boundarien of these kingdoms varied; how 
by degrees a French, that is a (inUo-l!oinan, nationality fanoud 
Uself under tJie leadership of tlusCounl.'i of Paris and their sucf»s- 
sors tho Kings of Fianctu Occidt'iitali >; how those kings extended 
Aoir power by nxiimxing one after another the great liefM which 
» had owned a merely nominal subjection to tho Fari»jian f Vown ; 
and how tho modern kingdom of Frniico was at last built up by 
tho seizure of other terntnricj?, belonging souict of them to the 
Germauic, others to the Eurgundian, kingdom. The details ol 
I Ais akolch nre further worked out and illustrated in nn nrtir*l<* ou 
i tbo early rioges of PariH, and in a review of Mr, Kirk’s Cfi<tric>t the 
^ Bdld^ si>ecialTy valunble for the cleamej-s with whicli it forth 
I the attitude of nascent Switzerland to tho »Slale« nn/ui it^ borders. 

I To Ae otlicr main object of these lC.»snys, the explanalion ot tho, 

1 European position oi‘ the Genufiuic J.iuperurM, thr^e sro 

dovoted—ono in which tho general characbn* of llu* hnipire w 
described; another containing tm acc^iunt of tho life mid r<*/gu of 
Fwderick Barbaium; and a third reviewing Mr. longiuns 
MirUny if Uie Jiinperor Frederick thf. Serntd, in which u gi^ cri a 
very able and iotereeting, though siiglitly oxag;^erj<ted; ‘JL 
! Aat extraordinary mwi. These three oiUcles, hk« tho tnw 
buforonienlitmed, Aouldbc read to^pitber, nmJ it is rathe) sur- 
piiring Aot they aro not so arranged m the book. 

! *Of the articles th^ be^l, to our ibmking, 

oontiiHiity of Knglk.h bisu^ry iirnl on Ht. Thoeue< of Can orbmy 


** JBisteriecd EMojrt. Bty E. A Famnan; Lstelteij "MaeniMaD h X2o, 
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; ooDtiiuiiiy of Koglish bisuwy mw -«-* — , 

and his biarropheis. In the fornior V Uie^j mu* . 

tisiuiUy del^s iu details than iu gen«rahtic<f, draws jd oa 
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linoi but with u five sod muMfy Mttdl, ft picture of those ossen- 
tiftl features of the Englirit OoDititntion And English polidcftl 
character which hftTe remained adbataDtiany the same since the 
formation of the natioii ttidf $— 

This continuity of BftgUsh history from the very beginning is a point 
which cannot be too strongly insisted upon* but it Is its special continuilp 
from the thirteenth centuiy onwards which forms the most instruciive 
part of the oomparisQli between Bnglisb history and the history of Germany 
and France. At the time of the Norman Conquest, the many small Tcutonfo 
kingdoms in Britain had grown into the one Teutonio kingdom of England, 
^rich in her baibarie greatnese and barbaric freedom, with the germs, but os 
yet only the genne, m every institution which we most dearly pvftM. At 
the close of the tUfteenth century we see the England with which we are 
etni familiar, young indeed and tender, but still postmsing more than the 
germs, the very Uungs themselves. She has already Ring, Lorda, and 
Commona. She has a King, mighty indi>ed and honoured, but who may 
neither ordain laws nor impose taxes against the will of Lis people. She 
hu r^ds with liigh horeditnry powers, but Lords who are still <inly the 
foremoat rank of the people, whose children sink into the common moss of 
GogUahraen, and into whose order any Englishman may be raised. Slio 
luia a Commons siiJl diffident in the exercise of new-bom rights ; but a 
Commons whoso constitution and wiir^M) powers we have altc‘ro<i only by 
gradual changes of detail ; a Commons which, if it sometimes shrank from 
hard questions of Btate, wos at least resolved that no luun should take their 
money without their leave. The Courts of Justice, the great ofllcos of 
Btate, the chief features of local administration, have as«um<Mi or arc rapidly 
assuming the form whose essential character they still retain. The atruMglc 
with Fapal Romo has already iMgun ; doctrines and reremottioa indiual 
remain as yet uncliallengod, but statute after stntiiK} is nasM'd to^ roKtraiii 
the abuses of ^nd exactions of the ever liiitcrul Uo!n.Hn Court. Tlio great 
middle class of Englond Is rapidly forming a middle das-i not, dseu heie, 
confined to a few great cities, but spread, in the form 4 )t' a tninor geiitiy 
and a wealthy yeomanry, over the whole face of the lau<l. Vtllainagt; 
still exists, but noth law and custom are paving the w.iy tto that giadtial 
and silent extinction of it which, without any bo-iual abolition of tlic 
legal Mtutuf, left, three centurh's Inter, not n b‘(:ai vill.uii autong us. With 
(ills exception, there was in ttieory ctinal law for ull < and iinper-. 

fectly ns the theory may have ln*i'n curried 4 >ut, it w.n at icast fai ie'»s 
imperfectly so tluin iii any other kiiigdoui. 

Tho Artir.lo on 8t. TliomaM is lui oxceilent illiisfi-fition of tlio \yu\ 
in which history has gained by what one may call the sYinpalhetic 
method. No man desired more oaniestly to be fair and candid 
than did Hallnin, but there wna an innate repiigtiance in him and 
all bis friends to occdesiasticism, n repuirnutico laudable in many 
ways, but which iiiado it impossibhi for liim to master and nppre- 
eiate one whole side of medimval history. .Mr. Freeman's estiuuite 
Af tho fuinous Afclibishop fan extroinoly subtle and ingenious piece 
of work) is not only fairer, out incomparably more instructive, than 
what one could have had from u Whig of the good old typo~fair(*r 
ovon, wo vonturo to think, than tlio powerful narrative of Dean 
3 Iilman, and in the main coincident with that of Hoan Stanley, a 
writer to whoso best qualities Mr. Freeman pays proper tribute, and 
who reurescMits in h striking manner pno form or line of the modern 
syinpatuetic scdiool. liistorians of thi.s school am e.vposed to two 
dangers. One is a tendency to forget or ignore permanent moral di.s- 
tinctious, to lo.so sight of the rightfulncss or wrongt'ulne<4s of acts in i 
^le attempt to enter into and make the best of lac feelings of tho 
jtciors— a tendcjjcy of which wo have so many examples among 
living writers that none need be spo(‘iallv named. Mr. Freeman 
is quite free from thi.s, but not equally free from the other 
dunjjorj that of partisanship, csnocially where hi.s feelings of English 
patnolism are at all stirred, iii doaiiug with (uidwin and Harold 
ue is )nuch more the lulvocato than the judge, and in the 
essay which deals with the lli.Htorical Jtehitiims uf tlie Crowns of 
England and 8cetiRnd he is manifestly biassed by his enthusiaam 
lor Edward 1 ., and for his own theory — a theory pushed much 
further than we think the authorities warrant — of what ho calls 
the English Empire. It deserves, however, to be noticed that 
with Mr. Freeman partisanship never takes tin* form, its worst and 
commonest form, of appeals to the passion.s of tho reader. This 
essay contains none or those suggcstiiui.s of national prejudice 
which have been so often used to darken the question ; it is a 
string of arguments always clear and usually cogent ; arguments 
whoso weigltt is in some ca.ses over-estimated, but every one of 
which deserves consideration, nud might properly be brought for- 
ward in IV court of law. 

Wore w'e nut at tho end of our space, we should ho disposed to 
iirge upon Mr. FreiMimn and other writers of the exact school that 
they weaken tho I'lloct of their corrections of great historical 
blunders by being nearly os vohemeiU in tbe correction of small 
4>n08. IVoplo who are exhorted with equal earneNtne>s not to call 
«Oolonia Culogm*, niul to remember that it is and always was a 
^Qermon town, may be apt to tlunk that the former fault Ls as 
^fUVO in their preuelu^r's eyes ns the latter. There is an occasional 
WftHt of proportion in Mr. Froonian's dealings with those 
mftttors; nor can wu help regi'otling that ho should so freqitently 
intetftporse his discussions of the (;nrly relations of France 
and wrmwiy >vitli hits at Louis Napoleon; they produce a 
disagroeftble sense of incongruity. However, there is something 
chfuraoteristic oven in this ; there is a fuire and Ravour which 
one would not willingly lose, imd blemishes for more serious 
might bft pardoned for the soke of tlie vigorous individuality 
stands out in evory page of those Essays. Few men 
hftyo 4 one so much os Mr. Imemon, and none have done mom, to 
Iftise ohoractor of English hUtorical leoining, and to sliow that 
pailiitftklng ftccorftcjr b details is not incompatible with, is indeed 
thft oftturol prepftiraoii for, a comprehensive grasp of general 
Addresiiog a componitiveiy limited public, ana never 
hipuM>if to its tastes or phgudices, he has never- 
ifUl^ss amai^lc^ tuA definite e^t upon English opinion, 
the direct, comtuoa sense, English character 


of his own mind. He is perhaps rathsr too frmd of a toe 
hnpatient of ignorance, too harsh in his judgments of adrexsariia 
whose position he has hot mitered into. Rot it is always for 
what he regards as truth and justice that he fights $ end he new 
touches a question without adding to our oomprehimstoa of it, 
without leaving tbe impression of an ample knowledge^ a rigfateoue 
purpose, a dear and powerful understanoiiig. 


• CUAITERS OF ERIE.^ 

T he assassination of tho notorious James Fide lends a spedal 
interest nt this moment to the prindpal subject tresmd in 
the volume before us; but the book has quite sulBoient in* 
trinsic value to deserve and repay attention. The essays of 
which it is composed originally appeared, with one ezoeptiQO, 
in the Nurth Atnerican Review y ana aro the work of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams and Mr. Henry Adams, two sons of tbe late 
American Minister in this country. They are for the most 
part directed against tho Erie and tho Tammany Hall Rings, 
and present no pleasing picture of American lifo; but for that 
Aery reason tho public owes its I>est thanks to tbe authors, who 
have been among the foremost in denouncing tho venality evinced 
by tho llench, the utter disregard of honesty, and Uie com- 
pletc unscrupulou'^ue^s wbicn have cburactorized the prominent 
; ntiioTB in these timinci.'il combinations, and disgraced tho Legisla- 
j tiire and society of .Vinerica for years past. Now that the Erie 
I King is in a stati of collapse, it is difiicuit to conceive of its former 
I position, or to understand how it was enabled to wield such uncon- 
I trolled power, to extend its authority over everything that came 
near it, and to present ri spoetnclc sufTiciont to make educated meu 
dc.spair of their country. 

'Ilio lirst essay in this volume is entitled a Chapter of Erky 
and represents the, contest between Vanderbilt and iJrew in 
1867 for the po.sse.saion of the Erie Railway, and tho taotica 
employed by thefb in their struggles. The Erie road was no 
ordinary prize; its receipts in 1865 exceeded three millions 
sterling a your, while its operations were conducted over 773 
iiiile.s of truchw^,^t wsiS in the hands of Mr. Drew, a gentleman of 
whom it is that he ever regarded hi^ fiduciary position of 

a director in a tiMhiid as a means of manipulating its stock for bis 
own adviintuge.'* On tho other hand, Mr. Vanderbilt hod in 1866 
gained poasesaiou of tho New York Central Railways it only re- 
mained for him to nuJee himself master of the Erie, and thus 
control tho two great lines of railway which traverse the State of 
New York and connect it with the West. In order to cflfect this, 
Vanderbilt bad two things to do— in tho first place, to buy up the 
Erie stock ; in the .second, to prevent the issue of a further supply, 
which Mr. Drew might bo confidently expected to have recourse 
to should circumstances render Mu*h a proceeding desirable. Judgo 
Ramard accordingly enters upon the scene, and issues an injunction 
restmin'iig tho Erie iioard irom any new issue of capital stock by 
convi>r8ion' of bonds or olhorwise. Drew, however, has also his 
own Judge, who grants another injunction staying all procoodijigs 
eominenced in the suit beforo Judg^^ Rarnaid. It may be saimy 
asserted that orders, writs, and injunctions are always to bo ob- 
tained whenever they are wanted to fulfil anycoiiceivnblo purpose, 
and the judicial pawns are played one against the other with little 
interuiis.sii)n. In spite of Judge Barnard, fifty thousand share.a 
of new .^toclv wore fiung upon the market nud absorbed 

by Vauderbilt belore its origin was suspected, while Drew 
and his collenpios, with seveu millions of their opponents* 
money, were ouliged to seek their safety in flight, and avoid, 
by retiring to Jersey City, the consequences or having openly 
set at defianco the authority of tbe legal tribunals. *The farther 
proceedings before Judgo Barnard are thus characterized: — 


It ii unnecessary ii> Ko into tlic ilotails of tha strange and revolting i 

which till' next frw nionth-i wiiiu-sswl in the rooms of the Bopreme Cottii. 
They rcml like souk* nionsiroua p.sroily of the forms of law; lomo Batumalla 
jienrh arid Bar. The inagiHtrutelicc:iiiie more parti.ian than were the paid 
ouviH'ati'.'i before hjin. nnd all soeined to via one with another in their el^rU to 
bring their coninion pridu-ssion into public contempt. Day and night 
detectives in lire ptiv ui suitors dogged tiro stqi!) of the inngiatnite ; and tSdr 
sworn affidavits, liK-d in bis own Court, sought to implicate him in an 
I attempt to kidnap I)rvw by moans of armed ruffians, and to bring the fiigi- 
■^tlvo by violence within roach of hU process. 

Tho scene now shifts to Albany, where a Bill was introdnqed 
into tbe Assembly legalizing the recent issue of new stock, and 
forbidding the consolidation of tbe two great xailroads in the oandi 
of Vanderbilt. This move of the Erie party failed, as the fiUl 
was adversely reported on, and the Report was adopted by a vote 
of eij^hty-tbroe to thirty-iwo. At this point Mr. Gould comes into 
pronunAce, nnd goes to Albany as the Erie omissaiy, with the 
view of obuiniug the legalization of the recent issue of stock* 
Mr. Gould is an-ested, bailed, again an*csted, escapes, and tetuma 
to Albany, where his fertile expedients and an unlimited oonmiaiid 
of mouo/oid in restoring public sympathy with the Erie pari^:— 

1X0 gave to 0110 man in whom ho uid ** he did not take autok' stock” the 
sum of 5,000 dollars •* ju«t to smooth him over.” This mao had Jest le- 
c^ved 5,w aullars or Erie money from another a;mt of! tbaiWMilv* 
Another indlvulual is reported to have received 100^006 d ftnsv^ll Pff ffFii ooeiiee 
^ inflitencti logislatiun. and to have anlMenoenUj veealved Wboeo dbllaHi 
from ^h® wde to dUnppear with the money ; Iw aecimifaidhr 
did, and thervaticr became a geiiUeniaii of cte|^t wafe; 

Til. Wttlt of thaw n»8oUBtioi>8 wx tkrt * ftaA BIB mm i atw. 

* of Erit, md Otktr By OuAmt, AitmM, iaiiH nt, 
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befoie it had Inwh fluoim mt| 
hf % f oft« of oif to tkirfy^two, it now poMd tlio Amm^ 
uy hjoTOto of ono bundled tad one to six. Aoompfoniaotfneww 
eoUned into between tbe two eonteoding pertiee^ onmpmnlM 
which drewnine milUoiisftom the Erie treasejT|nQd left the manege^ 
meat of the toed in the hands of Goold and tiric. Their director^ 
ihip ineolfed the eontiniianee of theaame pxaotbee. Between the 
lat of Jely» tS68> and the ziih of October, s3SiOOO ehatea had 
beeniisued, and the stock of the Company increMsd 13S per cent 
in eight nftmtha. Allied to the Tammany Hail, in the peraona of 
Tweed and Sweeny, after a aeries of mareputable tranaactloDB 
^and ahameleM btngnea, they made themaelvea the complete 
^Wiiwteis of the Erie kmuL 

Among these histories of scandals perhaps the moat mphieally 
descriprire is that contained in the aitioie reprinted irom the 
Wettmifuter iZstaew, entitled the " New York Gold Oepspiracy,” 
in which Qould end Fisk again appear on tho scene in an 
endeavour to raise the piemium upon gold from thirty to forty 
cents at barvest-Um^ and, as a consequence, oblim the farmer to 
** send all hia crop to New York for export over the Erie Railway, 
which was sorely in need of freights.’^ It was owing to no want 
of enerffY on the part of the promoters that this scheme failed, but 
. simply ilrom the interference of the Executive. An ** Erie Raid*’ 
gives an account of the fight for thcr management of the Albany 
and Susquehanna Railroad between Mr. Itamscy, the originiu 
projector of the line, and the Erie Directors, to whom it had 
oecome a desirable acquisition, owing to its proximity to jand con- 
nexion with their own railways. The history of one of these 
attempts is the history of all, and wo do not care to go through 
the successive steps in chicanery and corruption which characterize 
the proceedings. One Judge sets aside the decrees of another^ one 
orders the arrest, another the discharge, of the pri8ouer.s ; rival 
receivers are appointed, which results in a contest between the 
two locomotives, the collision of the engines, and a hand-to-hand 
fight between Mr. Ramsey’s party and that of the Erie Directors, 
l^is state of things was, however, even beyond what the State 
of New York could tolerate, and as the Courts wore unable to 
enforce their jurisdiction, the Executive, in the por.soii of the 
Governor, stepped in and placed the road in the hands of a State 
Receiver. Ultimately the Attorney-General began a new suit, in 
which aU parties were included, with the view of solving the 
, diiHoulty ; — 

Tw«Qt3r-two suitfl hud' been begun* a score of iniuooClons liiul been 
issued, numberless orders had been made, and both parties now stood roiuly 
to coutinuo the same style of warfare, JuH os long as any Judge could l»c 
found who disregarded the duties of his position on the one side or who did 
not lack nerve on the other. 

The case came before Justice Smith, who sustained the Ramsey 
Board in almost every particular, decreed costs to them, and 
animadverted upon the conduct of the Erie Ring in the terms 
which they deserved. Fortunately for Mr. Ramsey, the property 
in question was leased in 1870 to tho Hudson and Delaware 
Panal Company, with whom tho Erio Directors could not aiibrd 
to quarrel. 

^hough it is this succinct series of exposures which gives its 
cmef vmue to the volume before us, it is plcof^ant to leave the 
atmosphere of tho Erio Ring and turn to an article CaptAxii 
John Smith by Mr. Henry Adams, which constitutes tho modicum 
of sack allowed during the consumption of this financial bread. 
Captain Smith was a member of tho council of tho Virginian 
Company, upon whom James I. conferred a cboi’ter in tho year 
1^0, and tne difficulties attendant upon the settlement of tho 
new colony in the following year led to tho episodo in con- 
nexion with which Smith is best known — namely, Pocahontas’s 
intervention in his bohnlf. According to the received version 
of rile story. Smith was taken prisoner by tho Indians during 
hia explorauon of the Cbickabominy, and led up] the country to 
the residence of Powhatan, their Emperor. Here be was dragged 
up to two great stones, bis head laid upon them, and, himself on tho 
point of being killed/ when Pocahontaa, tho hing’s daughter, 
appeared upon the scone, and ** when no entreaty could prevaile, 
not hia head in her Rrmes,and laid her owno upon bis to save lam 
nom doath.*’ Her intereearion was successful, and Smith was re- 
conducted in safety to the fort It is sad to think that this is 
another stoiy which must be added to the legion of more ancient 
and exploded myths, but the aigomenta fiimishcd by Mr. Henry 
Adame leave little room for doubt Smith published sovertd 
accounts of b^ adventures among tho Indians, the first of which 
was printed in 160^ and entitle A This Udation of VtrginWf 
in which the otoiy of Us capture is told without asmgning any 
share to Pocahontas in bis rescue. After a variety of other 
publications^ the first allusion to it appeared in a second edition of 
5 pamphlet called Jfsw Engkm^s SmuAL printed in 1622. Once 
started, the storj leomted due elabdiauon, grew in importaneg, 
and attained its fuOaet dimenstoas iii the Gsmral Sidoris pub- 
lished by Smith in t6iq, from whidh time it hoa been embayed 
in all accounts (X the cdoiqr/akid le^ived unquestioned credence 
until within the last ferir jeam. Itseema only too probable that 
the notoriety wbicih Poeahimcai attrined by ber marriage to John 
Rolfe in 1613, her eonveiaton to OhristisUiy, her visit to England 
in 1616, her reception at Oourt and lesidence in Eondot^sSmu- 
latod the recolle^ns ot Smtta to Sf very eontldatable extend 
and suggested the introduction of fi dtory wUeb he . thought 
leofild add to bis own fsme as weU as to bar ere^. The 
fimt that none of the emitempoitiieoiti eooowit# mention the 
sSmOmsfauce lends additiooai prdbaUUtX to tiiia ,opm<iciiiiss of 
thhitkWa X . 


The thm Mmive devoted to %ecmoUsmttQn4 

too of England BSntriotion, Bri^ in 

and the Legal Tsnm Aol, irhUe the last hundred Mi|pm Oonfeto 
on eltoon& review of toe Rriboed System b AttsMltor toe 
ftanda bddent to ib vrovkhig, and the proopeot of lie mfimn* 
The creation and liee of a wholly new power b toe'uoaiiO of 
a few decades hea brought about eompUcatione wUeb too 
Executive alone, if indeed the Executive, can unraveL Tie 
btereata of the publie are lost sig^t of, while tho corpor^on^ 
exceeding all Intimate bounds, exercises an uncontrolbMe 
authority. The rennsylvanb Railroad Company now commanto 
more than 3,000 mUea of track— a despotism within a Republic. 
One episode in its career deservee to be montionod. In 1870, 
after a combination with the coal companies, they endeavoured 
to starve out the miners who had struck : — 

Thiw not only cessed ta produce Ikom their own minoa. but they Mded 
their freights, and thns put a atop to produotion by all others. Ihe remilt 
wet not only great tnoonvonicnce ana suffering throughout tho country, 
hut a vioUuH disturhanoe of industry, and in Pennsylvania there neiuUetl 
almost a condition of civil war. 

To prevent abuses such as those, to check the secret issues 
of stock, and give tho public a greater soourity for tho 
efficiont management of tho roads^ Mr. Cbarlos Francis Adams 
advocates tho delegation of a diaorotiou In details and ad- 
ministration to a permanent and com])etent tribunal. This 
book is. in fact, one continued protest agniust the corruption 
and dishonesty which have been toe inarkod fiuituresof American 
politics for years past, and its appreciation will afibrd soqie hope 
that tho reiorin which has begun may bo continued, find that tho 
malpractices of such men as Tweed and Oonolly may bo as dis- 
tasteful to Americans as to the rest of tho world. SVo can only 
trust that tho reaction in the public conseicnco which has set In 
will not expend its strength too soon — a remdion in which the 
authors of these essays may claim for ihomsclvea no incousiderablo 
shore. 


IRISH CUIKFTAINR AND AN«LO-XORMAN KNIGHTS.* 

W E will inako a clean breast of it at storting, and say that we 
have not read tho w'hole of this book. J'hure nru ciuKts in 
which a brick is a fair sample of the house. Rut. wo have not 
judged Mr. Gibson’s huuso by a single brick. On the principle of 
takiiig euro of the ends and letting tho middle lake care of ilself, 
wo have road two chapters at one end of the bonk and one rhapler 
at the other end, besides here and there drawing u bow at a venture, 
or making aortea (Jibatmiana to see what we might find on any two 
pages taken at random. Tho results of this last kind of chance- 
m^ley were cheering. Whatever is worth doing is wortii doing 
well, and Mr. (jibaon acts manfully according to the precept Pecca 
forixUr, Here is something to come upon by mere cimneu 

I am inilchUMt to llu* klnduona and polltencos of the Rov. Mr. Drew, Recl'Or 
of V'oughal (iVoiii whom I havo received many s valuohJo him), for tho op- 
portunity ul ijiKjiecting an interesting pedlgrm of iho Groct* Kandly. prlnP^d 
on Vf'Huni. ijfov in tho powosslon or Captain Sheffield Grace, or the 6Stli 
Kegiiufui. Trom thiif we leara that the great aiicostor of our " Fat Friend," 
or tnvoiirite Norman knight. Raymond, was Otlio or Ulbor, nn llalLan baron, 
who w/w diAf-eiulod fioni the Lords of Tuscany. Ho powed froin Floremns 
into N’urinaiidy, and thence into England, atamt tho iUno of King Canute's 
marriage with' Kinnin, daughter of Uichard Second Duke of Nunimmly, and 
widow of King Klhclred, who died ioi6. Other Fltz-Othcr. the son of 
Other, appears by l^oomsday Rook to have lieoo s baron of Liigiand In 105^, 
in 16th of Kdward the Confessor. His son, Walter, was the Governor of 
Windsor, during tho reign of William tho Conqueror, and was Uioreforo 
eiilliHl Welter do Windsor. 

So niii(?h for iho ancestors on tho liitbcr's and mother’s side of Raymond Is 
Groe. His (UoKMindanta, judging from the vellam pedigree. are innumerable. 
I may here mention that the Rev. Mr. Drew, who forwanied the document 
for my iiispc>ction, Is dcst'cnded from some of tlie most diMilngulshed of our 
Norman knights ond IrLnb chieftains— from Strongiiow, Do l^scy, Do La 
Peer, Kail Marshal, Diarmakl, King of Leinster, O'iirlcn, Prince of Tho- 
tnond, and Mao Cartliy, King of Cork. 

O aoficta aimpltcitua / we may say of tho man who judges from a 
volluui pcdiOTce. Wo will not stop to ask about tho ^’liords 
of Tuscany," whether we are to nndorstaud by tho nnmo Lam 
Porsenn or the Marquess Boniface. But we should really like to 
ftftiw about this Other who aeems to have come in the trriiti 
of the Old Ladv Emma. He may be recorded in a vellum 
pedigree, but vellum pedigrees are not for ordinary mortals, 
aud we poor diggers and del vers in chartom and chronich^s havo 
not bad tho go<^ luck to meet him anywhere in our humbler 
haunts. Fearful of loriog any glimmeriDg of wu took down 
DomeKday to sack for the man so circumstantially dcscribod os a 
baron of England in 1058, in ifith of Edward the Confesoor." We 
did not remember many coses of such minute chronology in the 
Survey, but there ore one or two, and we thought the fault might 
Ito ours. But. ales I the nearest approach that we can find to Other 
Fltz-Otber, the son of Other and Boron of England, is a certain 
Otre, of whom all that is recorded is that ho— or one or more 
persons of the same name— held lands T. U. £. both in York- 
shire and Devonshire. Wolterius filius Otheri ’’ is a real man in 
Domesday T. R. W.. bat there is os UtUe a^ut his father being 
a Btoon of England as there is about bis being an Etruscan 
Lacnouirf Whence aU this comes we know not ; most likely 
from the same mint as the kindred rnbbish about Bruces, Cotnyns, 
and Qtosvenote. One thing we do know, that, as it dow not 
come from Domesday, so neither does it conus from Dugaals s 
Baronage. ^ 

• JSittorktU PsfiraU9 of frith, Chirihrima amd 
Ibe Msti; Charke JL Oibwm MJUjI. Lwnfru s D»egnuitt» A U. 
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Another dive, and at p. 394 we light on a young Earl who waa 
suddenly enainoui'ed of a hnmbla inaideni and wlioae roairiage 
With her excited the brutal pilda of Ills CblWwers - 

Tie, wiih a broken hoartt^Aad^. beituiifal bride, to Banen, In 

France, wlmre lie died. It is to tha.hoaqar nl tho heroiu ami cJtivalrous 
Tlanry V. of Ktiglasih whotwas then in Franoe, tliat be expn;Med lii» admi^ 
ration u/ tint young Earl's ‘ehsraeUnv conduct, and clioice, by attending, as 
chief nioiimer, at his grarti, 

Tbero is flomething charming in tho casual mention of Henry tho 
Tlfth as being ^^,then in France/^ Honry’s pr«t»euc© iu that part 
of the world is seemingly, in Mr. Oibwm’s eyes, a sort of every- 
day accident, eomething as much in tbe ordinary course of thiners 
as tjie presence of Henry the Second mi;jht have been. And, 
though it is but a small evil, yot, ns Mr. Uibrnm thinks it needful 
for ms readers to mark out the position of llouen with Bpedal 
precision, we cannot help asking whether the heroic and chivalrous 
Ilsjupy the Fifth of England would have acknowledged the do- 
edition of ** lloueii in Franco as a piect^ of correct geography. 

Such are the treasures on which we lighted during our soiiio- 
what irregular raid into tho inner parts of Mr. (lihson’s l>o<*k. 
We will now put on record somuthing of what we have seen in our 
more orderly examination of liis (earliest and latest cliaplers. >lr. 
flibson begins Lis prorar^o with a somewhat needless cLmllonge of 
our dear old frituid Dr. Dryasdust, wlmm, perhaps that tho geiier.al 
reader may tho butter tiiko in tho etymology of ins natno, he kindly 
divides by hyphens and capitals into Dry-iiM-Dust ” : — 

An attonipt to write IlMtory in tlir'attrartivrfiinnnf HiHiarum! Portraits 
will, of eeiircfit, l>o Oi>«<ymriffri.'*ri(*»vl l»y the ** " ISohool ; bat 

know of no 4ithtir niodool'douUiig witli |icri(Hl-i of Aiinieiit Ili;itory, intended 
for tho public, and not fi)r tliu IctirinNl, cxclusivol}'. Tliu i.m truo of early 
Grecian and Kotnau lllatory, iu tliii proiluction of whioii tho imagtnaliou 
hoM had Homo Hhare. 

No man, without some kind of iinriginatlou, nliotild attempt to write 
aneient bintory, fur its tniiteriala prcHont a dark chn«H, from which nnr h a 
tniod alone oan pnxluce liirht and order. There arc periods of history Mdiidi 
ean be road by tbe light or illuiiiiMation of romance, only. 

Tho distinction botwoon light and iliurninntion is porbnps 
duo to the Haine pious caro which led the author of “Dearly 
Dfilovi'd’' to put forth every cIuumo “ lam Latino quain Teutonics, 
lit omnes intelligant/' Ihit it is perfectly truo that no man should 
try to wriio ancient Jiistory, or auv hiatorv, without sumo kind of 
imaginalion. 'J'ho quostiou is whothar it will do to trust to tho 
imagination only for tho writing of history. Without imagina- 
tion it is quite impossible to iinderMtand, much less to n'produce, 
tho recorded facts. Dut it does seem a Uttio hazardous to trust to 
tho imagination to supply us with the facts. Let us look to Mr. 
(Hbson’s own practice. Ho gives us about three pages of sen.'<a- 
tional ttilk between Dervorgilla — wo do lud mean the pious 
foundress of Dalliol (College, but the imuglity (^iioen Der\ orgilfli, 
who ran nwav witli King Dorniot — /lud lior waiting-rnaid Nedha. 
Wo Confess that W(' are wholly in the dark about the existence or 
non-existence (jf IVedha, but certainly, if tboro over was such a 

S arson, she must have hoeu a very diuigorous companion for so 
ighty a lady. However, hero we have the picture ; — 

IVarfurgil, tho Princosa of Jlrefney, the daughter and of a king (of 
tho myal house of (fMHaghUu), nat. in a dm» eudirasurc of a window, in a 
hiurII Hr|iiar(< apartment, ot tho Caislmn fni A^wi, on tho isK t of Lnugh 
Tho cvniitig sun was shifiiiig on Lor golden hair, Slio raixcd Irt dark eyes 
from her tapestry fr.iinc, lookod Iwyoiid tlm waters of tho lake, which «ur- 
rouudfd her dwelling hku u silver zone, and said, ** Nodha, como hither.*’ 

After all it is a little hard that wo do not even know whether 
this touching desmiption is duo to Mr. (Jibson or to somebody else. 

“ A writer of Irish roiunnco,” he tolls us, “ has given the following 
nccoLint of the abduction, and ns there is nulhing improbable 
about it^ wo oU’er it to tho render for what it is worth.” JIo then 
goes on to say that he “ concludes that tho romance is just about 
M probable as Iho ‘Song of DTiourke’ by the poet Thomas 
Moure.” As Mr. (libson tolls us in his iitlo-pogo that he is the 
author, not only of Lifo amonff Convicts and the /listoty of tho 
County and (Sty of Cork, but also of tbe Princess of Brcfncy — no 
bad companion- piece, one would think, for Life amoiig Convicts — 
we cannot help fancying that Mr.Uihson is himself tho writer of 
Irisii ixiniance whose account is just about as probable ns the poet 
Thomas Moore’s song, tuid tliat lie has thrust two or three pages of 
hla own novel, by way of padding, into the middle of his llistoricnl 
Portraits. Nay, our roadtug in this way is 8<.> very siualPthat we 
<io not know whother Mr. Gibson ma)r not himself be the Jrlsh 
poet who gives us a glowing description of the condition of 
imland during the reigu of the monarch Cathacir Mor of tho Wine- 
red fland,” and by whom, in the latter part of the poem, “ tho effect 
of Cathoir Mor s death on the state of Ireland is cloqiiently ex^ 
pxeMed.” It ie certain that Mr. Gibson sometimes makes verses, 
^ h4 tella ua that ** Brian Buru is siud to have given exprosaiou 
to hia sorrowful revenge for his brother's death in an olegv.” ThU 
eliOgy Mr. Qibson has “ taken the liberty of paraphrasing,'^ and we 
ime glad, for Brian Bora's sake, to hear that It is paraphrased 
with aometliing more than a post's licenae.” 

But Ma Qlbaon does not wholly condno himself to romance and 
poetij. What a picture of learned euer^ does ho set before us 
^idiaii ha tello ue, 1 have pored over inah Anuals for yean to 
diinam when and why it was that Ireland attuiued the high 
im yllatiiin of ^ Immd of ShiMds'”/ But whatfoUowa is a 

Had th^ Uea real saints io the land before the introduction of Chru* 
tiildtirt we akwnld ssy it gsiiied the high appellaiioa duving the reign of 
/Mika OllflhfTthilibd" Anno MiHNlt 3960^ ** fbr obeer\'«ia of aniiooiiy aflirm 
4i^|UinllMiitdha.C9nveifat^ gencrshiaiiis tunc, leo# m 


twtt$ a harmmy io ons Qmiktr as any OTVskA beeaiiso they llwod tegitlwr 
in such coiieorci, amity, onil atonanieiit amonff therocelvca, Uml thefe waa 
so diMord or striii heard to gmrhttm&m than, ibraqroaiieo irhia« 
soever. ^ 

Is this orthodox P Mr; Gibson at loasi auggeeta tha potf&bl^ 
of “real saiata” befiiro tbe inirodiiet^ orchHatiaMty. Wa 
had always fancied that the proper dogma^ teadting was tiiat 
all the beat doinge of heathon men wem nothing bat ipkndkfa 
peecata. Or are wo to see in Mt. Qibeon’s anggestion a dim shadow 
of the poiwSlality that Ireland man baibre introduetioa of 
Christianity, have been made ilUstnous W the yirtnes Sf aainto of 
the Old Ijsw P May not the Hebrews of Cora wall somehow have 
Hprofid thermolves into the sister island P Then agaio^ we know j 
that tho Chronicles of Eri ’* wore written either in thePboeniouHi:'’* 
dialect of the Scythian langnage or in the Scythian dialect of the 
Piicenician language — we at this moment forget which; The 
Carthaginian tdk in I'lautus again has been read as gfood liiah. 
Potting aU these things together, why nmy we not think that 
likeness of speech has led to some confusion, and that orthodox 
iKtaelitos, possible saints, may, P'^roly to® strength of their 
Semitic talk, have been mistaken lor wicked worshippers of Baal P 

But we will leave specuhitions which are too deep for ufl> and 
on which wo touch only with fear and trembling. We stand on 
firmer ground when wo get to St. David’s Head in the eleventh 
century. Here we will again 'quote Mr. Gibson 

Camden, la hU Tllncrary, ilescribes the Ikiglbh Conqueror Wniiam I. as 
fitaridiiig un tlio high clill^ of W'klcs, vrlik'h command tho Wicklow moun- 
tains, in laolaud, and Hiiying, witli aomothlng of the profane boasting of 
Artnxi.'rxi'a, 1 will have th'; ahip*t of my kingdom liroU'rht hither, wbora< 
With 1 will make a bridge to invade thU land." When Muruhardt, king of 
Leinater, heard tlu<i bouMt, he aaked, Hath the king, in his great throatea- 
iiig, in>H'rt(Ml the wonts, B'U please Gmi / ” ** Ko,” waa the reply. **Then, 
said MurchiinU, si'cing tfiis king putteth hla trust only hi man, and not ia 
(fod, i fear not his coming.'’ W'liun this was told to Williain, ho frowned, 
and bit his thumb. 

liOt us explain that, after some pondering, wa liglited on the happy 
thought iluit by “ CauuletTs Itinerary ” might bo meant the 
itiuoraryol* (lipiildiis. And so it turned out. Did Mr. Gibson 
.stoop to iniiko use of modern editions, we should mostllkcdy have 
hen id of “ Diiaoek’s Itiuorary.'^ But “ the English Conqueror, 
William 1 .” a very odd description of anybody, even if we take 
it of tho peiHon hotter known as William the Third, but who cer- 
tainly wfLs William the Firat of Ireland. But it is strangetr than all 
when wu turn to tho Latin text, and Uiere find that tho King spoken 
of is carefully described os “ Guillehnus, Guillolmi Jlogis Baatordi 
tiliiis, el Nonnannorum in Anglia Bex secundus, qui et Rex 
Bufus eat agnoininatus.” Now both tho first and tbe third 
William were devout men after their sovml fashions, while the 
“ profane bn;wting ” i« quite in character with the second. Bat 
wo are somewhat in tho dark os to “ the profane boasting of 
Artaxerxos.” Why ArtaxorxesP Perhaps Pi'ofes.sor Rawlinsoa 
may know all about it ; we for our own part should have suggested 
Xerxes. liOstly, neither Camden nor Dimock helps us & the 
picturesque incident of tho English King biting his thumb. 
perhaps the period of “ the English Conqueror William IP ie 
one of those periods of history which can bo read by the light 
or illumination of romance only.” And no doubt the biting of 
William’s thumb is “just aliout as probable as the song of 
O’Rourke ” or the conversationi of Dervorgilla of Brefaey# 

There are some other funny things about “ Chro. Saxon.” and 
“Doomsday Book,” and there is the sentiment that “the un* 
settled state of England in 1064 demanded the strong and stem 
rule of a C4mqueror like William of Normandy.” Now mark the 
minuto accuracy of Mr. Gibson. It is not every one who would 
have pitched upon a year which, on a euperficial reading of the 
Chronicles, seunts so bare of events as the year 1064. 

Gibsou goes below the surface; he reckons backward in hit 
Florence — he perUa^iH calls it his Thorpe or his Petrie— and find# 
that 1 064 must have boon the year of the bloody doings of TosUg 
nud Endgy th. But we must hurry from tbe eleventh centaiy ana 
from the first chapter of Mr. Gibson s book* to the last years of thn 
fifteenth as set forth in his last chapter, Ireland as cvetj oas 
knwws, was tho scene of tb6 first appearances of tue two pretenr 
ders who disturbed the reigu of Henry the Seventh. One might 
have thought that any 000 could have distingiushed the twoy and 
would not have confounded Edward, Earl of Warwick, and RiciiMPd| 
Duke of York. Yet Mr. Gibson sMsks throughout of tho 
Warwick ua lUohai'd, and makes Lamb^ Simnel bo oiownod at 
Christ Church os Richard tho Fourth instead of Edw^' tha 
Sixth, l^rd Lovell too appears wilh the odd descriptioii| fiM 
of “ Baron Lovell, of Nortnamptonshjre,” and “ Franm LovelL 
Baiou of Northamptonshire.” lie adds the “ reliable statemenl^ 
that Lord Lovell “ secreted himself in a vault at LovelU'’ 

Then follows the well-known story of the finding of the 
which we know no reason to doubt. But Mr. Ouiim's notton^ 
Minster Lovell are a little vague. He os that “ the 
of a man, seated at a table, with book, ffn d 
wee discovered about two hundred years aim. in t&miiits of 
old Minster.” Minster LoveU ch^, m far as we xeatemhaik 
Lm no vaults, at least not in Mr, Ayrton’s senses and {t ntoel 
taialy woe not old in the time of Henry the Sevens . Mr. Gihma 
dwiy picturos to himMlf Minster LoveU as sdtaitfiiiig Klie Sli 
Albans, but unluckily it was not in the chunhhu^lh thendns 
of manor house t£at Loid LoveU'e dhelelon wee foimd. 

This, wo think, is enough. By going stnifAt tte hook 

wu might doubtless have cuUed some niocuahrims m the same 
kind, hut we think we have fooadmioiqth to aim that the powur 
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various iwiy» of Midiiig a iioval« Tho trua orthodox 
it. mauod is of courso to ail^ down in % eomlbctabltt albow-chaiff 
anned with an efiicient papor^juttor^aud to wotk steadHy Utrough 
the first page of VoL L to Vol. JH. A hast^r moUiM, 
Srhich we £oar b occasionally adopted, is to tako up a volume at 
random, and, opening it as ^aiice may direct, to pitoli upon any 
aoene that atrikea your fanc^, and, if nooeasary. use your finffors 
instead of a knife to cleat a way as (hr as may be desiraJ>lo. The 
tme lover of litomturo is apt to r^ard such a proceeding as in* 
dioatin^ a want of that respect which should bo paid to aa3’thing 
in the shape of a book. There is a certain rcf^rd duo to the 
mere external form common to the traahiesfc novel and to the 
plays of Sbakspeoro. As a truly humane man would not bo 
nncourteoua even to the vilest of his species, the genidue 
student will admit the force of the plea founded on the bare fact 
of bookhood— if such a word may* bo coined for the occasion. 
In deference to such principles, wo leave to statoriistinotlv 
that we have penisod with due attontion every word of Cilciti 
Truitt the last performance of the author of Loxt Sir Ma$$ingbwd. 
It ia the more ncMssary to make this statement explicitly, because 
we propose to critioiseo it from the point of view of tbe careless 
reader. We will imagine that such a person has accidentally 


behaviour might be aooountad for on the hvnotheaia that he Jbid 
been the muMeier of hia riatsr Instead of the mncMMQt 


of memo^, to which spacial prominence is given^Hh evidatft 
design. If, on the oUier nand, the reader makes a cast bookwiidhi 
haui^ have the good luck to open on another sceno at the dm 
of thcTfirst volume, almost equally startUng in iu xudurw, though 
the surrounding circumstances am rather moro conveDti<»tid. ue 
will find himself in tbe good old oourt of Justice where a bxmch of 
county magistrates are investigating the death of a young man. 
The person under examination is an idiot called liatty. Mr. Ratty 
has declared that be ia himself tbe criminal. The victim, one Riciiard 
W aller, was working in a certain mine, of a kind poculiai* to the dUlrlct. 
The earth in the pit had to be supported by timber props ; and ou 
the morning of the oocurrence the prow had been removed by some 
person or persons unknown. Mr. Waller, in company with bis sister 
lluth, insisted upon entering tiie pit in spite of the absence of this 
necessary safeguard, and after a ibw strokes of the axe the earth 
fell in, suffocatod him, and all but snfiboaiod his sister. The idiot 
Ratty declares that he bad himself removed the props, and further 
declares that ho was inuited to his diabolical act by a present of 
five poundb. And who gave you the money P he is ashed. The 
reply, which causes unbounded astoniahmont, is (hat the donor 
was Mr. Cecil Wray. Mr. Wray succeeds in establishing a most 
conclusive and yet the intelligent people of the story are all 
fully convinced that tuo idiot was saying wuat ho believed to bo 

1 in gaol, ho is incapable Of 


JViggiBCaaom liotei. me name win nave recalled inimy pleasant i 
asBOMtions, if the reader happens to be nn Alpine traveller, and i 
he will bo anxious to see how one of the most delightful centres of | 
Swiaa scenery figures in a novel. The narratives of the Alpine Club I 
are generally supposed to bw more urless relation to fact, allowing, 
of course, for a pardonable indulgonce in exaggeration; but they give 
opportunities for avowed fiction of which our English novelists have 
os yet scarcely availed themselves. There is room for inmanor- 
able villains in tbe crevasses of .Swiss glaciers, and hen^es tired of 
.the conventional performances of saving the object of their aflec- 
lions from the c^^mmoner forma of death might find ample 
opportunities for distinction amidst snow-slopes, and avalnnches, 
and mountain torrents. We ore of opinion, however, that 
some local knowledge is desirable before indulging in such per- 
formances. The narrative of which we are 8 j>eakiiig will, we rear, 
shock the purist in Alpine literature. Mr. Cecil Wray, it seems, 
vrith his “dearest Jane” — who, to prevent mistskcK, appears to be 
hia sister— has been taking a walk on the Alelsch (ilacior. Wo 
shudder as wo add that the author systematically spells that name 
“ Alitsch — a crime which in our eyes (we speak lor the moment 
in the choractor of an Alpiue enthusiast) is as groat as it would 
bo to describe this inotvopolis ns “ liUndoii.” It oiTCurs to 
the couple to climb a high mountain, with a “wedgo-iiko 
summit,” which we have entirely failed to identify, but which 
is supposed to look down upon tbe glacier. Cecil, looking 
rouitd fdt a moment, hears a stiriSk, and turning Kick discovers 
that his sister has slipnoil from his side, and is falling down 
the precipice with her bauds stretched out in vain to save her- 
aelfi Wo know too well what would r<»ally happen in any 
such cose. The poor young lady would bo crushed to pieces, 
and her mangled remains would lie at the foot of tlfe cUtf. But, 
owing to j»ouie singular conformation of the mountains in tho»3 
parts, or to tbe fact that the lady has xnariagod to spring about 
naif a milo in a horiKontal direction, she descends into a crevasse 
at the end of her Xall. The despairing brother descends to tho 
ice, and lingers long about the fatal spot. Ultimately he returns 
to the inn by moonlight, straight to bis sister's room, as 
though to assure himself tnat he had not been sufforing from a 
nightmare, and then rouses the house. Tbe body cannot bo 
found, though tho young man is carried on tho shoulders of fto 
guides to pomt out the plaoe whore it is engulfed. 

Here, it must be admitted, is a sufiicieotly strikingincident : and 
* all the more striking because it occurs at the lieginnlugof the 
third volume. To the experienced novel-reader it is plain that a 
catastrophe oeouiring in such a place is epcciolly significant, for it 
can neither be the final vrind<^p nor can it bo the commencement 
of the mystery. At worst it may be the culminating point of 
a series of (as we hope) almost equally thrilling adventures. 
Moreover, a good observer will instantly, if we may use a vulgar 
exptessioD, “ amell a rat’’ We need hardly point out that there 
ia aomethiug verv aigmfioiiot about the conduct of the hero of the 
performance. The we which he takes to come home by moon- 
light, and tbe abgoiir notion of going first to hia siater’a room,ia 
at^ly auggeatiyo of mne deeply laidplot Our curaory reader 
will we to choose between goi^ forwards and discovering the 
consequences of the entostcoi^e, or ton^ backwards to trabe 
out the aeries of events whieE have led up to it. In the fonner 
case he will find that Mr. OeoU Wxan^a conduct beeomeaatrangely 
n^aterioui on retuming to hia afibafatmato firienda. Be tmrarises 
them all by the exfiiuMEdinaty Ifeohasaoter; hit memory 

has been so singularly afieotod that he can, aa a^m^. re^ only 
. tooae events in which hia serter had taksn part; hejaiiifled to 
meet a beautiful actress wlA whom he bad beeadfqpty tokive 
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fully convinced that tuo idiot wos saying wuat ho bolioved to bo 
true. As he speedily hangs himsolf iu gaol, ho is incapable Of 
giving auy further information on the subject. And thus a very 
pretty mystery is created which is sonmhow bound up with the 
other mystery 011 the ^ffgisohhorn. Wo sot tho preblem boforo 
our readers os wo might do at a compotitivo exuminatiim. Uivou 
tho circumstances above related, it is required to invent acohorent 
story which shall explain thorn all, and to the dorolopment of 
which they shall be essential. By wt^ of additional assistance, 
wo will mention tho fact that Uiith Waller, the young woman 
who just escapes being crushed in tho mine, is uo otlier than 
tho popular actress with whom Mr. Cecil Wmy falls in lovo. 

Having stated our pux 7 .lo, we should porhans leavo the solution 
to the ingenuity of our it'^nders. We know, nowevor, that ovory- 
hody likes to have the answer to a conundrum ; and we fear that 
tho interest wo may havo excllod will bo scarcely sulUcient to 
justify us, after the precedent of some of our contemnorarios. iu 
pog^pouiug tho answer to our next niimbor. Wo will theroforo 
simply request all whom it may oonconi to give tlio mat tor such 
altenlion as they may think it deserves, and, having fully appre- 
ciated the varUuis conditions to ho fulfilled, to peruse what 
follows; AS Cuvier or Owen constructed some cxtiiiut monster 
from tt fossil bone, so we may put togetlicr the story of 
CWd'jf Tn/fU from tho trilling indications already given. Iu 
the first place, we may remark upon tho curious mystery which 
Biirroujids Mr. Cecil Wmy. Obviously wo are thf.ro at tho heart 
of the problem. After the accident to his sister, ho undergoes a 
complcio transforiuiition. Is it possible that there should be some 
delusion about tlio accident, from which all wituosses, except tho 
survivor, Imvo been carefully banished Y Then we remaru Uiat 
then) is a similar mystery about tho murder. Jf tho idiot speaku 
truly in saying that he wns bribed to iU commission, tnd if ho 
sincerely iJelieves tiuit the briber was Mr. Cecil Wray, whilst it ia 
equally plain that Mr. Wray was sumewhoro else, tho only con- 
crusioii woulfl soem to bo that some person with an inlorust iu 
the death of liiohard or Buth Waller lios been persmiating Mr. 
Wrny, Now, if we suppfiso that tho porsonator on this oocoMion 
also personated Mr. Wray after tho Alpine accident, wo shall 
have a coherent explanation. In this lost cone, however/ it is 
clear that tho only possible porsountor was bin amlcT. If bo 
Was tho real suflerer, and his sister the siirvivor, tho quoer 
lames of memory above noticed would bo explained. 'J'he chief 
ap^^ent dilHculty disappears when we find from another dip 
into tho book that tho brother and fristor are twins with an 
extraordinary resomblance ; and there Is no difficuKy in irnaglning 
reasons why a young lady might bo anxious to rid of a pretty 
pri dT low "birth with whom uer brother wm despcnttfly iu lovo. 
Wo will in fact, without keeping our r«ador‘< h>n<;er in susponre, 
admit that this is tho true answer to the probh-m, anrl that Miss 
Wray first dressed in her brothers clothes to bribe tho idiot to 
commit the murder, and afterwards, im her brother's death, suo- 
ccodcd for a certain time in assuiniiig hia character and acv|ulring 
his fortune. Wo might tako credit for the extniordinary sagacity 
displayed in This ingenious mode of unjavclling tho difficulty, were 
it not that wo, like Ivdgor Poe, havo had good moons of knowing 
toe answer before wo stated the difficulty. 

From thiS' statement our readers will bt! ubio hr decide for them* 
solves whether they ore likely to enjoy reodinff CeeiTs 7}^^, 
eo fruT at least os tneplot is etjneeru^. 1 hough we havo not 
toothed apon a variety of robsidiary event, whiob go to eon^i* 
cate tbe threod of tbe nenetive, it ivtil be evident that then le 
plenty’ of exciting incident for thow at loiwt an not npelied 
ny a vety huge allowenco of ii^robabilily* For ounolve^’an 
v^ frnnUy otmfeM tiiat etoriee of thia kind en not ven mudt to 
oar toete, end do not appoar to tu to belong to a veiy Ugh eidar 
of wt Wo will however add, in iastice ^ the anther, ttet, 
though he has not ecrupled at^indulg^g u> very uinfMgaat 
gumy of the minor ohanetm ead fftento an 
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fetched with much Tinicitv nnil vi " 

Wunce to th« ordinurv ic mSL *^ greuter rcMiT 

adventuroB of the hero inV'j!?,'?*" “ Ttf 

of certain theatrae are aet 

which augeoats that thev ^ j ® g*‘"Pbic humoi** 

nonce 5 and there ia a founded on pcraonal cxp<>* 



and peraonationa of a aSlv "iJ 7 Ji*ki occid--.'nt» 
. Jnatter of taate and incnsdiWo hind; hut that /»■'• a 

i there ie a />'“•!?“ 

tflOto^T^ww avSi) MTOuld rather road of a ftister paHuiiig here'dt ofr lor 
a brother than study the most doUcate deacriptituiH of character 
and manners, it is lucky that there are such people, or what 
would become of the novelists ? 


M. KENAN'S J'OUTICAL IDEAL.* 

T he reader who knows M. ilonnn mainly by his Lift! of Jlshh^ 
or by iho commotion whicli tliat hook created, would 
Bcorcely, without further itiHkhl into M. lleunn’s meiitul consiitu- 
tion, divine his political ideal. One would be more liK'<;ly to guess 
it from his photo^nph than either from liis critical writings or from 
the kind of p(»flitioii ho occupies relutivtd^ to the ('liurch. Louis 
Veuillot hit the mark in his own unkind way iii two out of 
throe epithets — 

•SI tloux, si grn.s, xi luiil de mine. 

The last is rather loo had, M. Leiuin may mU Ijc an Apollo, hut 
it ia hardly right to call him ugly. An intelligent innl resolute 
face is olf that is to he expecti d from one of <iur which 
has no pro tension to he charm log. Hut the other two epithets, 
*Moux” and “gras,” are as Juij>py us ilhnaturod epithets passibly 
can be. What gives them their pciniliar felicity is that they 
apply as much to Af. KenHu’.s mauner of writing n.s to his person, 
lie is softly and unctuously persuasive, and hard usage seems to 
have no mure eirect upon liliu than the sea’s hard usage hu.s 
upon a jelly-tish. As Jjyron said “ tliat ho loved wisdom more 
than she loved him,** so M. Kenan has an ill-requitcd Hlloction 
for Catholicism. The reader who is not particularly fnmUiur with 
the turns of M. licnan*s mind may he uonunvliat surprised to lenrn 
that his ideal Irauco is hnad upon u noble and a pri(*st in oV(*ry 
village, and that wheuevor ho becomes enthusiastic it is alway.s 
about somothing ns remote as possible from the modern spirit. 
What enchants him ino.it of all is the ceremony of coronation at 
Tlheims, bccauso in that ceremony the esscnce.s of Koyalty and 
Catholicism wore so intimately blended. His references to it’are 
quite fervid and glowing, wherena lie never speahs of anything 

S urely iiioderii, such ns the industrial spirit, without cokiiio.'^s or 
isdain. All this is highly curiou.s, and M. ItcinuiV iniiid, to a 
studoiitof human nature, is as interesting as any highly cultivated 
iniollect we know. Wc have no desire to imply what very opposite 
parties are saying of M. Kenan just now in hVaneewthat ho hiw 
written dishonestly with a view to prepare for himself mi agreoablo 
position under n coming moiiurchy ; and us for inducing the clergy 
to forgive the past, M. Keuun must be well aware that no thing 
short of an uneonditionnl 8ubmis.Mion like that just tendered by 
Ealher (iralry could ever reconcile him with the rapacy. Al. 
Keiiaii is probably quite as hottest os is compatible with the craft 
of a very e.lever liloniry artist. Wo do not suspect him of 
uttering sentiments which he does not feel at the timo that 
he is writing, but his disposition to write from seiiliinent at one 
timo and from remsou at another, and the very oppoaitn directions 
into which these two forces are continually leading him, produce 
All appearance of hypocri.sy. Kesides, ordinary human nature 
cannot understand how a man wlioiu the priests have been calling 
a toad and a viper, mid everything that is alutmiiiAble, for .several 
yoars past, can nnlly in his own hiva.'jt feel those reyerential 
sontiiuouU towai'ds them whieh he prole.'*ses, and there seems to 
bo A Wiuit of spirit and a want of dignity in this totid absence of 
resontment. The behaviour of (jaiibaldi seeiiia to all sinntfo 
natures to bo more after their own lashion, as indeed it is. The 
priests cull Garibaldi u brigand and a swindler, mid Garibaldi, 
affecting no coucealmeut of hi.s sentiments, and speaking no 
langui^e that cun pv>ssibly ho susp«*cied of insincerity, says that 
the priests are a pack of lying i hailataus. Now, nlcbough we 
may not exactly agree with Garibaldi, we all feel that his utter- 
ances are not the utterances of n sneak. lie has bi*eii pelted with 
eocleaiastioal brickbats, and ho returns the complimeiit in kind, 
like a plucky boy in a playground. Hut M. Kouau always speaks 
AO smoothly and civilly of the clergy that some people suspect 
liim of endeavouring to turn away tlieir wrath by soft answers. 

M.BenAn*8 ideal tor France is strongly opposed to the industrial 
•plritm which he believes ^and with reas<m) to be a cause of miU« 
taiy aecline, and the origin of u growing indisposition to incur 
tha dangers and inconveniences of warfons The objects of a 
trading Qommunitv are first to make money to buy certain comforts 
and pleasuresL ancTthen to have peace to enjoy those comforts and 
idsaiu^swiuiout interruption. M. Kenan, who has a dislike to 
PUllatimsm quite as strong as that professed by Mr. Matthew 
Amoldi thoufi^ he does not call it by the siqne name, believes 
that the PhimUno spirit has been immensely fost&ed by the re- 
coimnercim prosperity which developed itself under the 
T|?F»^pira. It ^ ; perfec tly me that the love of fighting has de« 
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clined in Fronce ; every observant foreigner who has lived in the 
country during the last ten years most have perceived it ; hut the 
Government of Louis Napoleon, Instead of fostering the pacific 
tendencies which, though unavowed, were, silondy ^ing root 
amongst the shopkeepers and fanners, thought military glmy 
a necessity of its existence and undertook four of the vei^ 
costliest wars in which French armies were ever ongngeo. 

M. Renan says that the nation did not desire the war of lojo, 
that it had already become too boffrg^cue to be capable of mili- 
tary ardour. The truth is, that the French are and have 
been for, some years in quite a peculiar state as to mi)^ 
tary feeling. Two assertions may be made which are m 
appearance directly contradictory, aud yet both are striedy ac- 
curate. Tiie French are extremely pacific, ns pacific probably 
as even wo English ourselves should bo if we had not the salt 
water betweep us and the great military States of the Continent^ 
aud yet it is true that the French entered upon the war with 
PruBsia in a condition of tlio most intense military excitement. 

The explanation of this is that the industrial and pacific temper 
was too recent to have entirely got the better of old habits of 
thought and motion. JInd the ofd sentiments been left to them- 
selves, they would not have kindled into a flame, and the war 
would not have taken place ; hut to say that the French did not 
desire the war when it actually broke out is to say that which 
every impartial person whu lived in France during tne summer of 
1 870 knows to he perfectly untrue. On the other hand, Louis 
Napoleon is equally wrong in aflirming that the French people 
forced him into the war. It would have been ns easy for him to 
prevent the nation from going into that conflict as it is for tb(4 
driver of a quiet horse to Linder him from leaping over the parapet 
of a bridge. What drove the country mad at last was an absurd 
story to the ofl'ect that the King of Prussia had kicked 
the French ninhas.«)ndor. Even at that late hour, if the Go- 
vernment of Napoleon had not decided upon fighting, it might 
have satisfied the country that there had been no insult, 
instead of doing that, it purposely allowed the press to flood the 
couutry wirii tins most preposterous patriotic nonsense, and a war- 
fever was created of such intensity that it caught even the culti- 
vated clus.'^cft too, and it became unsafe to utter a word of reason, 
even amongst -educated men. M. Kenan says that France is 
pacific tt> a fault, )>ut that Louis NnuolfK>n dragged her into W'ars 
lor his own purpo>es; and Tiouis Napoleon ailirma that ho was 
carried away by the warlike spirit of the nation. The exact trulli 
is that the nation was pacilic enough until it was excited, that 
Jjouis Napoleon excited it i>r permitted it to be excited when a 
word from liiiii would have calmt;d everyone; aud also that when 
once the fe\er was at its height, nothing but bloodshed could 
cllbct a cure. AVhat M. Kenan desires is a permanent military 
spirit in the country; what be most dislikes is the pacihe 
hounjvoU spirit, which i.8 leading the Freiicii nation to that 
aversion from warfare, that strong preference of business and 
domestic tranquillity to mililary udveuLure, which already 'cha- 
i’act<Ti/es the .MtigUsh. 

Thi.s, w\) conceive, is the main reason why M, Ronan eo 
carncftily desires a strong monarchy, and nobility, and priest- 
hood. lie st es that a nobility dieads the sacnticos of war 
Kvss than a nation of tindestiien, and just ns our CoBdens and 
Krights praise commence becniuH? it conduces to the pacific ur- 
rangenieiit of international disputes, so M. Kenan like.s a high- 
spirited nobility because it so readily gra^^ps the sword. And 
as the French noblesse has always been in close allianco with the 
priesthood, M. Kenan is wdiliug that there should bo a power- 
ful priesthood also, and would gladly abandon the minds of the 
common neople to its direction if only the State would leave the 
sceptical lay professors a fair field in the University. A concep- 
tion of this kind, which would hardly ever occur to an Englishman 
or BD American, docs not so much surprise us in a Frenchman, 
and arises, we believe, much more from a clear perception of the 
different needs bf Frenchmen than from any indifference to truth. 
The English feeling on the subicct might be expressed in this 
w%y : — I* If M. Kenan does not believe Romanism to he true, it is 
wrong in him to encourage the preaching of it to the people.*’ 
This IS naturally the fueling of a I*rotestant country, but there are 
thousands of men in France who believe that Catholicism ia ex- 
cellent for peasants and i'or women and children, but impossible 
for ineu of culturo ; so they desire to see Catholicism ttuly ad- 
ininistured to those for whom it is suitable, just as a man likes his 
horses to have plenty of hay, though he does not eat hay himself. 
Every one who has lived on terms of intimacy with highly cul- 
tivated Frenchmen must be familiar with this fe^g, aud it has 
been suflicientiy e.xpressed in one of M. Kenan’s previous works, to 
shield him from any suspicion of affecting it nW for temporaiy 
porposea The maiaspring of M. Renau’a desires Is for the prasent 
not religious, but military. He longs, ns a Fienchman, to see his 
country^ take bur old place os the first military Power } ho does 
not believe that she will ever he able to do t h i a lo long as she f ■ 

given up to industrial ideas; and so, to get ridof indasMil ideas, 
he 18 willing to establish a strong social hiera^y of king, and SoUe, 
am pnest. M. Kenon’a smpothies are with the oigenization of 
tho middle a^s, and he wishes to build up aometldlu^ihe it in the 
IVanra of to-oay or to-morrow. We can undaistaiid i^eae dsaires, 
and Englishmen, who have preserved mooh Of what was good in 
the middle aps, are even likely to share thsni* Tot M. Kenan 
must know that they are mere dreams. FVaiifle is becomiiig every 
yeitf more and mote of an industrial demoeraey, and leas and less 
incliaed (in her oxdinaiy temper) to unplditiim ipiUtaty adven* 
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tom. The dUBoul^ in the vay of eaiahliahinira shroiw moDarehy 
and iiohUfy ii tbal the aaetUnaat upon whUm they ate fouudea 
has loat iti fotea even in the oountiy. and in oitieeno longer eziats. 
The beet fittiiie whleh the state of tlie French mind eeetua to 
promiae to ^ej^oountry is that of a hard-working and careihloom- 
mnnityi eigoying the fruita of ita lahoun, and etrong enough, 
with the helD of aome prudent alUaoce, to defend them against 
aggreulon. We hasard no prediction aa to the internal political 
oiganiiation which will prevail ultimately in IVnnce if eirer tho 
jpountay becomes settled and unanimous; but the probability 
% that the chief of the State, whether liSresident, bSnneror, or 
King, will never really have that external character which M. 
Kenan deaires for him, never be outaide of the State and 
independent of it, hut only represeotaUve, as in one aeuso or other 
the late^ chiefs of the State (Louis Philippe, Napoleoif, Thiem) 
have been. The habit of modem Frenchmen always to consider 
the chief of the State aa a funotionary liable to lose llis situation is 
of itself quite enough to prevent the substantial organization which 
M. Keoan desires. A French Government must always honcefurth 
be in one way or other elective, and M. Kenan greatly prefers the 
hereditary pnndple, as offering fewer risks. Our House of lAtrdN 
is. on the whole, a very favourable ^example of what M. Henan 
likes, but, notwithstanding the greater risks of elocUon, the 
Commons are more active and lively, whilst with few exceptions 
they are ^ually respectable. On this, as on other points, M. 
FUinan writes, like a true Frenchman, with remarkably little 
reference to facts. Even the present French Assembly ^ and tho 
present French Cabinet are enough to prove that M. ^Henan’s 
picture of the results of election is untrue. Considering that 
France is not a well-educated country, it is really reinurkablo how 
many men of high culture there aro in tho Assembly and, pro- 
portionally, in the Cabinet. 




MISS EDKN’S LETTERS I-!lOM INTHA.* 

* t 

the Country contained the letters in wliich tho Hun. 
Emily Eden described tho doings of herself and her sister 
Frances, and her 'brother the Goveruor^Oenernl, and tin: whole 
tribe of aides-de-camp and secretarion, from the dny on which they 
set out on their Vice-regal tour to the North- West provinces till 
their final return to Calcutta, after some two years uf absence ; and 
Letters from India record the occurrences which took place on 
the voyage from England and during their actual residence in tho 
Gitv of Palaces. 

Some eighty or ninety years ago William Edm, tlio father and 
founder of this family, was perhaps the best-abuHed man in all 
England. When he ratted” from Fox and his friends, and 
carried his excellent business abilities and [Kjpulnr nnuiuors to tho 
aide of William Pitt, a scmsatlon was caused which seeina aUu- 

f ether surprising in this age of comparatively tmouUhouc principles, 
t 60 happened also that the pnily from which be detferlcd had 
recently provided in tho ])age8 of the Kollunl a convenient voijt 
for tho satirical talent of their a.'^piring partisans, and Killy Eden, 
the reneg^ado scout,” was immediately installed os one of tho prin- 
cipal subjects for scourging and ridicule. His first oflice being the 
conclusion of the famous commercial treaty with Fnmo5, the 
changes are rung again and again upon this second loss of Eden " 
being a mere affair of trade ” ; aud a lively ballad to the tune dI' 
Ally Oroker ” tells us bow : — 

There lived a man at lleck'nam In Kent, Sir, 

Who wjuiti'd a Jj|a<fs to niukc him l onU nt, Sir^ 

Long li.'id he ii^hed for iJilly rniM jirulrrlii/u, 

While tUiw he gently couilnJ liii tiOeciiMn : 

Will you give a pUce, in)- dvarf st IJilly 0 1 
If 1 can't have a whole one, uh ! give a little bit, 0 ! 

But the able and versatile William Eden flourished in spite of 
everything, and during the remainder of the century did yeornnu's 
service to nis country. lie married a daughter of tho then rising 
house of the Elliots of Minto, and so various and divergent 
wore his diplomatic omployumnla that each <if his four or 
five children was bom in a different Continental capital. The 
letters of his numerous correapondouts are filled with constant 
allusions to this drcumstanco, and. Gibbon, in one of LU arti- 
ficial, but not ungraceful, complimentary notes, referring also to 
the family name, desires his ** compliments to J^idy Auckland, 
whom 1 revere as a second Eve— /Ae moUkcr of — though 

1 am persuaded that she would not, like Eve, have oaten the 
appli**^ As the ikmily began to grow up, tlie house at Beck'nam 
In Kent, Sir,” became a favourite resort of tome of the most 
eminent men in England ; and among others who yielded to its 
fiueinations was the " Immaculate Boy ” of the Rolliadf William 
Pitt, who became aomeihing vmy like engaged to one of the 
young ladies, and it was only, aa he inarmed the father, a 
cQ&iidtnation of his involved eircumstSDces which induced 
him to forego the idea of mstrimony, and " sacrifice his best 
hoM and aeoiest widies to bis oonviction and jodgmdbt/' 
The lady thus singulsdy disringoisbed becatpe afterwards the 
wi& of Bobert^ murtli Esri of Bocldngbamiihue, and it is to 
hfft that all the letters of the fionner collection and the 
1»est of the present axe addreSKd. of kte years have 

hedome diploinatieally silent w to 'tha dates of ladiee^, births, 
the Heanor Edyi who^galned whateve r emouni of affection 
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William Pitt had leiaoro to bestow must have bima oM enough 
to have been ^ motbor of the Emily l^en ta whom we ere 
iudebied for these oharming letto^ and who, by a iWaiM ocin» 
dd«nce» might, If we are not mUinformed, have herself oeeoaie 
the wife of another Prime Minister of uo mean too. I^hia 
long-credited rumour derives a certain amuunt of oonfiraiatlon 
from the (act that, when she was about to embark for India, 
Lord Melbourne sent her a copy of Milton, in which ho said he 
h{ul marked his favourite passages, aud added 

My moth«r always told me iliat I wai very man ami boy, and I 

bcliovo she was right. I always find some exouM for not doin}{ niiat 1 am 
anxious to avoid. 1 oannot bear to ooin« and bid you g<K)il-byr, lur fow 
evtmts of my life have beeu so painfUl to mo os your g<dng. May iSod bluss 
and keep' you ! 

At ibe SAino time sbo roceived another farewell letter from a still 
more exalted poreonsgo : — 

I have had a Ix'iiiitlfal li^tlor from our King, which I would send you, only 
thcro is 00 time to get it hack ngsiii, and it nm«i mtvo as a character to 
our next place. He sent iiio a vt»ry long inesssgo by Ocorge, who tobl me 
to wriU) luy (h.inks, which 1 did in tho motit and nffVctioiiate alylo; 
imd then, on 8aCurday, iIuto catno this farewell — ra\lly a bi'autiluUy 
written letu^r— saying, ‘tlmt amongst his many other aiiiiiiblo qmiUtivs, he 
bod always given George eredic for liU exemplary attoi'hmont tu his aUtOD, 
(Htc. Then there is Another whole psgo of Hpjirovol of our not cot\«ienting 
to be separAttd from him hy fear of the elimato or reinotenoss of de«tiriAliott 
AS so alfot'tionate a hruther deMTves the duvotloa he moots witii and then 
ho desires us all to Im good and happy, and so on, aud Afumre.i us his host 
wi^hus will follow us there. I hope lor tholr sakf% pour things, they will 
go ovorlsiid. • 

It wfis n little ungrncious, if not ungriitoful, to turu such really 
kind words into ridicule, but Miss Eden was a keen politician, 
far keener than her broihur tbo Governor-GenenU, and in October 
1835 she bad not forgotten King Willintn's summary diainiKsal 
of the Whigs not a twelvemonth before. Wo cannot help wish- 
ing that the ipHmitna verba of this letter had been given, mr Wil- 
liiiin IV., in spite of his narrow foroboad, bis facial angle, and 
mtber limited education, could occasionally write a great deal better 
than the general run of meiinrohs, conalilutioiml or other, llis 
description of bis first iutrodiietiou to Nelson, for inslaucu, is 
graphic in the extreme, and, in tin* rapidly growing critical 
slung of tho present day, would be said not only to "posaess 
tho true ring, but to bo crisp” and “lull of colour” besides. 
Our objei't, however, in thus dwelling upon the luUocedenU and 
sun'oundingA of tlio Edon family is to show tho peculiar attrao 
tiouH of the circle in which they had moved from their earliest 
childhood, and thus to justify in some degive llic half dcapair with 
which they write of an aboard-ship lilo, and the wliolo de spair 
with which they at first regarded tho soviidy (d Calcutta. In the 
former aituation, according to Macaulay, most pooplo find some 
relief in eating tw’ico ue many meals as on land, nrnl, we may 
add, by indulging in storlorous luid nnrefreshing si umbers in the 
intcrNuls. Hut from tho tedium of tropical female society aa 
seen from the “Jklon Lodge” and “ Hucli'iuirn in Kent*' point 
of view', iJiero i.n not even this mode of escape, 'J'o the brother, 
immersed in jniblie basim^ss, all new and much 4)f it inlerest- 
hig, and surroujidi‘tl hy colleugucs mid secretaries liis equals 
or Hujicriors in ability, there was no such drawbncJf to eiijoy- 
nient; and wo find accordinudy that tho nislers ewnfess agrun 
and again, with ever-renewod aslonislnuenl, that “(Jeorge won 
never so W'cll in his life before,” while tboy themselves find 
nothing to write about save repinings at their banishmejit, and tho 
doings of the Ayah, tho lapdog, and the IhoruiomHtitr. In the 
hands of Emily ICden, the unthoresa of (/p the (.'ountry and tho 
cherished friend of William I^mb, these topics, uninviting as they 
appear, come to us clothed with all the spirit, grace, and humour 
which w'o might e.\pe< t from her facile pen and cultivated and 
original mind. But, unknown to the title-pngu and udvertistmieiits, 
some ninety or a hundred pages are taken up with the letters of a 
younger sikUt, who trie.s to treat the same subject in the sume 
playful way; but, iilriH I genius and culture were alike wanting; 
“ (ilmiice” becomes a pampered cur gasping fur bieatli ; “ Husinu *’ 
sik brown middlc-nged temtuo with betel-chewing pr^iclivitioH ; and 
Uio instrument of Fahrenheit sinks into a vulgar peixpiratioii- 
onieter. 

In our notice of the former s«;ricH of letters • ww* spiike of tlieiii 
as “thoroughly enjoyable from beginning to end/’ and, a« far ns 
tbo.w signou “ E. E.” go, we may repeat the same opinion of tim 
present collection. (Icneral oilicers, after lights, sham or real, 
especially the former, are in the liabit of writing that, “ where idl 
.linvo distinguished themselves, it would bo invidious to moke dis- 
tinctions,” and the must practised of “ umpires ” wuuld find the 
same difficulty in selecting pasongus for quotation from 
Eden's writings. Almost at random wu ciiou.so the ffdluwing 
description of her English loi>dog's introducliun to tho (/alcutta 
course 

My dearest Sister^I will try to run oft’ a ktlcr wnly in ific 
for it is so hot, sad / am so slotpy after lun^'hcon tliut 1 slain •» fall Mdrvj* 
Vhen 1 am iu a trai»nm;rt of sentiment ov«.*r tny l«tn r« ticiinr. 'I !•'* 
has been bitter though the last fortnight ; «x*' omoiisI <lsy» of j.nui ing r/iiiii 
when w« csti have llic wiinlows ojmii, slid llu're hsve |jet*n two 
evenings this last week which were riatlly |il*io*ant— wmu ihm;! i‘h*j 
hottest summer evenings of that cxquLile ( ooiaiy. hngh.n'l--wiih a ht^ 
air stirring, ami no necessity for wiih yncs j 

Uk. Ch#D«. Th»t liltl* kUdt tngel ).»« ilw awlacii/ •» lU- <*" ' 

n*v»r enjoved brtier q>irit.,nr a m-re iin|.riui« U'wi^'r. H 

JrrU off by «od k. .wlj— 

ruwly csc4ii»ed the snap of an illlgsortr. 


lie swims so Cir out into the Gajig«s 
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that his own attached lenrant acftaimi with fright. Ho has learnt from the 
nativea to cot mangoes* atid ia ytry nmch suspected of snMiking iiU hookiih 
whencTor he can corafhrtably alone witli niy tailors. He is allowed* fur 
a great treat, to run before our horses on a cjhA c'.ening } and the other 
day, when George was rkUug wlthme. Chance in^iMcd on going to tlie race- 
course with us. 1 -asked Captain 'Meegregor to inquire why Chance’s own 
valet was not with him, and he tranidMed the answer that when tlie 
J.K>rd Sahib hiinadf took tho deg, the sicar, or head of that olajs of 
oervants, thought it right to go himself. Ko there was a prahd“hH»kiiig 
man in the flowing dress of the upper servants, with a whito licard dotvn to 
his waist, gambolling after Chanro, who took to running alter the hinls, and 
gave a Utuo growl every time his tutor iuici-fun'd, and the sicnr, who was 
not Ufcd to him, looked friglitenc/i out of his senscH, and ihcu Licgan running 
again* I eould hardly ride for laughing, but I mention tho fact for Dandy's 
eoifleation. 

As we have boforo intimated, Ibis pet orcupios n conspicuous 
place In tho corroapondonce, and his inistrftd.s contrives to intor**«t 
ua SO greatly iu him that wo hn\o mlmittcd “Uhiinco^' into our 
€Wn particular family of eonino favourites, where ho will tiiid 
himself installed with ‘‘ Knb,’^ “ Argin*,’* ** Mnida,” ** Camp,’^ and 
some five or six other similar heroes. Our next quotation, taken 
equally at haphazard, is humorous and animated, and as true ua a 
pfioto^aph : — 

1 wish you could sw my passngo srnnotinies. Tho other dny wh^ii 1 wt 
off to pay (jlefjrgo a visit 1 n>uld nol h«'l|i thinking' how strange it would 
have seemed at homo. It wan a rniny day, so all tho Hcrvaiits were at 
home. Tho two tailors were sifting in onn window, making a new gown for 
ne, and Rosinu hy them chopping up her bctcl-nut ; at Dim op)i«>*iite window 
were my two Dacca enihrol<l* r»'M working at a large fratiic, and the Kuitry, 
in an <k'HtaBy of adinlriitirm, inounLitig guard over liieia. Thcio was ilu* 
bearer stanuing upright, in a sweet Hliop, pulling awav at my punkah. My 
own five servants were sitting in a cirele, with an VdigliHli ;*pelling-biM»k. 
which they were learning hv hiMrt ; and mv jeni.id.ir, wiio, out of eoiiipli- 
mont to me, has taken to draw, was sketelung a hud. (Jiinnec'rt aervant 
was waiting at tho end of the pas-age for iiin " little excellency to go out 
walking, and a Chiu 0441 wa.s waiting with .Home rolls of H.*itin tlict ho h.id 
brought to show. All thc.se were in livery, exee]tt the Chinese and another 
man, who had on a gn'cn and silvi-r tap iu'<ti‘ad of a red niwl gohl turhan, 
and as 1 came out he (lung IdinHelf down on r)ie gronnd, .nnd hctraii knoekim; 
his head against Dm floor, wldning and talking in the most melancholy wu\, 
Which, os X don’t ntideiHtand a word of HinduHt.iui, wua of great use. 
However, I took for granted liin Iiou.mo wan burnr, which happens to nil uur 
servants constantly, and they expect, as l<i pay io'* a new house ; Mi I tohl 
the Jeiniidor to tell him to rtluiid up, a.s I never uiitild give anythiier to aii> - 
body .who went on begging in that crouehiug way, mid to a5k w hat had 
happened; and, utter a great deal more whining uiui sohhing, Dmjemndnr 
began interpreting : *• IJv your favour, tlie man say, ho bo your Liwly Salab - 
houstiinald — what wu call maUr — aiul the Lord Saliih's matei liave got a rod 
turban, and this matt nay he got none.” So 1 said 1 would ask M ijor I’yrne 
about it, but I iiad no olijeetion to givo him money privately for a turban 
if there was any diflieuliy. “ Oh ! hut Mjijor llyriic have given him while 
turban, only no red cloth in It, and Imao sorry.”' 1 inn sure if be hud lo-i 
all Kia relation, s Im could not have cried more, arul the mislbrtuna is flint 
Major Jlyrno is quite obdurate about it, and says lie is nut to havo this rag 
of his ambition ; no, to keep filings comfortoble,*! sec 1 nlmll liavii i>urrepliti- 
oaoly to ^ivo liini the rover of my dres.siug-box, which is couipoiOHi of 
•oarlct tiiuze, uiid will make up into a very handsome turban. 

This giftod Indy, hosidos being a letter wriLor such na ono 
tcK> aeldoni mcotS witJi, was alao an mvoinpli.shod aril.st, and 
w«j equnllv at himio wifh tho aculptor’.s and tho painU:r\'» 

bruahea. Thia tnlont, porhapa moro dclighti'ul than any other to 
its poase.saor, ahe waa alway.s ruudy to pul in pravtioo for tho 
Ratification of ihoM) tu'ouud her. Tidku tho tolluwiii^' os on 
instance : — 

I have Hueh an intenvsting pictmo to (ropy just now -a piotnve hy Zofl'uny 
of Madame Talleyrand, w hru mIio was in this muntry a.- JMi.-. (irand. ]l 
I n 10 pretty. I’apUun Cunuinglmm boi rowed it of iho owner to have a 
copy of it made, for liinm lf, and, a- tln-ro are haidly any artisits, and none 
giKKl at t!alcuU.i,Hnd he would have had to p,i\e loo rupee.-* for a bad sketch 
irom it, 1 mil copying It for him. 

Thia picturn wa.s in tho posnos-sioii cd’ Mr. Marshman, then ns 
now tliu groat anthiirity lor all inntters ccmiii’ctoJ with tho by- 
gone dayf( of Ciilontta, und nobody M.'nturod to dispiUo the naiiio 
either ut t’ifter or of puintei*. Doth, liowcvcr, weiv more random 
guesaca. Wehnpponod thoothor day to ... e Mi.'-.-s EdenV drawing, 
and at onoo rccogni&ed it ns a f-piiitod and grncvful copy 
of ono of Sir Joshua 8 many “Kitty FisJieis ’’-.that particular 
one ill which th«3 Alabol (.1 ray of our grcat-gnuvd.-ir«'s i.s repfd- 
fiontod us Olcoimtra dissol\ing tho pearl. hiom ihU source, 
iiowover, grave hi-storians have draw'u iheir di^cnpliuii of the wife 
of Tallevraiid, and Mr. llennan Mevi\ ale, that poiTunctorv 
of all c ditors or oontinuntois, coinplru ontly curries on the fahio by 
informing us tlmi tho unstress of Philip Erancis hod “ moro of 
feminino softnoss than of strength in licr fair countoiiauco ; the 
iOnsual prevails everywhere over the intellectual.*' 

We wish wo could any anything in favour of the editing o’f 
these volumes, but w'o can hardly fancy greater cari'le.ssnesa than 
is every wlieru displayed. Wo allude parti v to seuaelcaa uiiapriut- 
of Anglo-Indian words which have cvidoutly been properly 
given in tlie original, but principally to the inaiscriminato sub- 
etliute of a dash wherever a name occurs. This is destruc- 

tive df all individnality, as was perceived by Miss Eden when she 
herself superintended \ho publication of tlie former volumes, and 
was caroXul to keen each charaotor separate by apprepriating a 
; povdoular initial as its roprosonunive. 


THE SECRET OF WSQ LIFE,* 

N early as fiAsemaiiiig as the reoords of individual longevity 
are speoulatioiia cu the subject of the best mode of secu- 
le ngth of days. »Oo e set of wxiter^^ finds tlie secret in tempo- 

* Tk9 Stent if Idfi, I.oodoii : King Co* iSyi* 


ranee and mrefal.dle^ sawtiuwiali%hlBeding swAen epie^ 
resolve to live ‘while yoiL«niay* ^xhe. close etody of OoiMRi'e 
life might lead to the CQUoradon tiiat ate saarvellevs ^length 
was due to bis impertuvbali^ ^asISdataeat and sel f ea ti s ftcn Pii, 
which shut out all care or thought ’lor otheis, and made itself 
independent of external souioes of ^•OROW'aiid anxiety ; whild the 
more amusing, though less Imewii, theohes of the Oennaii 
Cohausen — woo, on tbs faith of an ancient votive tshlot, ascribing 
a life of 1 1 5 years to constantly being in the atmosphere of '^puei- 
larum anheiitus,” argued, in a perfectly .innocent sense, that the 
tabernoclfi of man’s body might he repaired again and again to as 
indefinite ago by associating much with^ and breathing the same 
air os, the yotuig— recommend themselves to aoeeptanco by the 
value they set on chf^erfuluess as promotive of health and length 
of life. * Hut the paradoxes of the subject are not less manifold 
than the pra&tical conclusions which nave been drawn from it. 
If sobriety, cleanliness, regularity of life are shown to conduce to 
days long in the land, so, on the other side, can a curious case be 
innJo out for the opposite vices. In short, the quesrion seems 
deAtiot^d t(3 remain an open one ; and, under such ciroumstanoes, 
it was with curiosity that we opened the Secret of Lmg 
espi'cially as tho book is dedicated (wo suppose by permission) 
to Lord tit. Ivcoiiards, a living instance of longevity, a kcen,^ ob- 
servant, hard-hmwled lawyer, who both, from his own expeiienco 
and fn>m pnutiro iu weighing evidence might fairly be sup- 
posed to hnvo fovtiied sound conclusiijiis on the matter. Stranmi to 
»ay, however, tho author to whom ho has apparently acoo^ea Ws 
nnpnmutur ha.-i a moat iuvetorato habit of travelling out of his brief ; 
and thmigh it is true that in what he terms his “exordium ” — 
hy ft slip of the p‘n, wo presume, for “ pornratiou -ho ascribes the 
secret of long ufu to '* ideas, indepciulence, and indolence,” we 
cun honestly .say that until wo reached his concluding chapter we 
Wi re utterly at tt loss to determiuo whether ho nioant that long 
life depended on living in a model village, on writing sonnets uii 
uristelogy, on going to bod at sunrise, or on having a “ complete ” 
wife ami pi^rleet dfinghters. If, indeed, he wrote wiUi tho weight 
of a veteiun and the exporioneo of an octogenarian or nonage- 
narian, wo might bo able to think highly of the secret which 
hi> profesMH to hold ; but ns, from his not infrequent sketches 
of himseir and ulluMionM to his hubito and pursuits, we feel 
safe iu fixing Win age at somo forty or at most fifty years, 
it has to h(' homo iu mind that his nro tho lucubrations not 
90 much of ono who lins lived, ns of ono who means to live, 
long; and tlie faith to be placed in his prescriptions will 
he iiioasuvod accijidingly. It is well known to those who are 
versed in tho records of longevity that tho desire of life is 
a very poworfiil stimulus to prolonging it ; and about our 
author’s d(sir(' none can have a doubt who enjoy his coufidenoes 
about bis pleiv^nt manner of lift*, his fine friond.s, his unfettered, 
sunny, and serene existence. “ 1 relisli tliis world, and mean to 
stay in it as long as I ciin " ; “ my thesis is that by cultivation of 
physical and im iiLal health it is easy to reach a hundred in good 
condition, nud that a hundred and twenty ought not to be deemed 
an uimttniiiablo ago “ ; such are tho dicta of this epicurean 
phihisopljer, a.s to '-whose practice we confess that we doubt 
whether it is not calculatedato teach his readers “ hoav not to 
do it.” 

liut whftt is his secret? Is he quite certain himself? If 
ho w'ore, ho could not but out with it ; for though the book 
is published anonymously, wo have not read half tlirough it 
before wo are cyiablcd to identify its writer w'ith the author of 
Ttw ^f(trqms and MurchmU^ i'hc Inn of Strange Mceiingti^ 
and other effervescences of prose and poetic fiction which fjoth 
up from the pen of Mr. Mortimer Collins. And iu tho course 
of bis chapter.s ho di.scovers his inability to disguise the names 
of horticultural and literary friends whom lie designs not to 
b(?tray, but to shadow forth in well-rounded peripbnises. As 
has been said, he delivers himself at last of a threefold secret ; but 
does tho bulk of his volume agree with this P Let us see. In 
ill# first place, then, “ ideas ” conduce to long life. “ A great 
soul,” we lUX) told, “ is full of power, and takes easily the acci- 
dents of the world." “To think is to live.” “ An active mind 
keeps the body out of mischief, and stagnation at a distance.” How 
does all this square with the long life of the Westmorland fblks, 
touching which the author cites statistics in his chapter on “ Long 
Life in I>r.lvc- Land ” ? We take it that the obituary of the Westmor- 
land gazette contains in any given week the names of more noiu- 
skuUs than geniuses; nud it betokens lack of fahh in his own 
doctrine to fiy oil' to the subtlety that the man who 
and docs brninwork lices longer^ even if ho die y^hmir, th an the 
idealoss churl or the trinayi aristoOTt of ninety or a Jtoadred. 
It 13 true that this all turns on the Questfon diaeiiBSiad 'in 
Chap. IL, “Whut is life?" and ft is^pethajs 
sistont with our authors somewhat loose theory that Life is 

co-extensive with the continoimce w Mafu gew of the utonahf 
tlto material form. When they wear out, the spirit 
another tenement.” According to this teaching, wo am’desthiid 
to metempsychosis and traiuimigratiQn from lower to hiOm 
states, singing ah endless song of ^’excelsior” itttil we keed^e 
topmost round of the ladder. Forthennoiie, affya onr eldloefmlKprt 
we nru to train ourselves for enjoying the &tttBe;1>y 4he 

present ; and though it Is postutatMl fo to 

be intellectual, and that we for oar freiri- 

ties in commune with the imrisihfo wd Ihe dieiiie^^ so 
much are sunshtne, good Hviom alesp, •hd* 
this intellectual perfection, that we are by no meaiia flnrarillMt^a 
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lilMil eftn^ing oot of tb# rules kid down might not nip ths con* 
t 4 W M ii«i fh pom bafam he mmwtU out of hk buddfaff 8tag% 
nM krt him id bpnnkiy* It ttmj n£bra wm 

entsn^ of iQin mhO' andnud*^ hrl^ writof^e iiiMbotoali^ if 
unquote a chgiaeteiiitte quaUfientm of Uaihwk that aponl 
ctemot mate except in simmAk) 

A iwei may ting in winter now and then, at the latter and of a aea-eoal 
Ore and a fiaak of wioa^ Far ooal is fossU aandiiitef dnmkan in by fttnate 
that perUhad myrUda ni yract age ; and wine ia K^ld aimahlne, caught in 
grap^lobes that grew on the mmgia of Rlilaa» or xtatiia, or Chareiitc. 

As it strikes ns^ the weaknNs of the euthork^^ Sd^*’ theory is 
^that it sets too much store by eating and drinking,” in the 
process of keeping the ndud awake and active. N6 doubt he is 
right in avoiding town lUe^ oveii . in its hkhesi circka. for other 
reasons than the ckesnaaa, ndae^ and iji^aikvoim or crowdcnl 
cities; and though we can go along with him Ih his pro- 
ecription^of a conntiy lite for men of a high class— beenuso 

the original genius works best in solitude, with the oeca« | 
mnal. pleasant in tenruptlooa' of wife, children, and frienda,” and | 

any man who ia a sehokr, or even a student, and has an i 
aniple library, may live happily in the countr>% aud live long ” — 
we loclitto to think that it sheuld be aoeomponied with a proviso 
that theee happ^ folk ahould Uye imne reguUuiy and simply tlian 
would consist with the prommme of our autlior and his Apician 
friends, if they would ayoia those viuts of biliousness which wo 
take to be hurtful to intelkotual acthdty. But as the country life 
of ayorage men ia nothing more than stagnation on rile beer and 
talk of beeves and com,” our professor of longevity purposes, 
when his novels, poems, and essays like the present have madn 
him a millionaire, to atart an ideal village, a modern. Colonos, 
with good houses graduated to suit all dosses, except lawyers: 
with a. villas Parliament; a band of doctors, who are to be brihcHl 
to cure rather than kill ; and an emigration society to ship olF 
such black sheep as have not previously been washed white in a 
juvenile reformatory. Clubs for gentle and simple, hoiises-of-CHll 
for stray travellers, who will have to show their passports to tiie 
village reeve or warden; a chturch that is not to stand in the light 
of meeting-houses ; a village Eton to encourage ^looming atid 
athletics, pari piuiu^ amongst tlie voiing masten*, end, in time, 
tha young misses, too, of the model village; a village green; 
a model tlioAtre, and other like institutions, to atiruulato 
society and diseoumge socrecy” — such arc to bo a few features 
of the village of the future:, the regulation and due order- 
ing of which, if left to the founder, wili^ we fancy, interfere 
with tho ** independence and ** indolence ** which he considers 
sme-qm^ms of long life. We forgot to say that no newspaper is 
to find its way into tho village, but only a matutinal sheet akm to 
the Toiler or the Spoclolofrf combining ** clarituio of thought with 
pollturo of style ’’ (sic). 

At all events we must sympathize with tho writer^s enthu- 
slaun for trees. To be sure it is consistent with his lieiiof 
that bo is going to live to 120 to be fond of the saplings 
which he know as acorns and hopes to know ns mature oaks ; but 
about such longevitarians of tlio wood end lawn poetics are 
endurable^ as they are about the river that runs past tho village— 
ay, and will run on when even the C*ollirwcs and ijord St. Leonard h 
wall have gono to their rest. Ilpt the river of our intulU'Ctunl 
friend, in order to conduce to the enjoyment which is e.ssential to 
longevi^, require^ we find, to be enlivened by pretty girls in ciinocs, 
1 ^ the Cbloes, Mirngolds, and Phillises whom wo read of in the 
inn of Strange Mtdinge, Although we do not for a moment 
suggest that these divide with him Uie homage logalW due to tho 
Eftfin^ of his poetiy, and tho wifif-of-oompletien oxid "altera ego 
of his prose, yot we cannot help seeing.that they do enhance the 
^arm of tho river running by, tnat they colour with gay hues his 
intellectual existence, and that a liCo-dieam standing in need of 
auch accidents is liable to distractions, and is scarcely compatible 
with hk boasted indepeadenee. To the author's dogmas ou 
the marrisge of completion our sons and daughters will have 
something to say. He may be allowed to thwrize that a woman 
should be twenty-five and a man thirty at the time of marrij|ge; 
but when ho stipulates that Ibr the pmecting of family relations, 
in connexion witn a longer lease of life, the term of minority needs 
to be extended from twen^-one^to tblHy years, we really shudder 
at the tanmtations to panridde which he seta in the war of young 
people; of whom he^siws that **tlie boys are probably llepoblicans 
ana Deists, the girb Tdries and IBghrUhurohwomen.'’ 

According to the opeteng ,iudont that length of life depends 
-Km idea^one 


iroon ideas, one mighlhave Ihoiudit that poliucs would, at least in 
thli^ense, favour mgey^ Kot^a bit of it I’olitics are for 
didl second-rate fbUtn. higher miudst of the race cannot 

he expected to do aueh dkte, work.!’ These higher minds 
mast exerdae thMueelvef Jn wmag^artiifiefl on a bird’-hannted 
lawn, under the tlieir feet, sod 

a bot^ of hock ckiat mei** ss^a the writer 

far efihet, in the pteteirwJih ditem the head of 
tology,” of the tmion of. fifast witn itqitgendence nad inddlenee. 
In p. 13 s he says eften/eiilBijr a sunrise before gmng 

to bed, and in ainteh of bis mode of life, 


to bed,” and in Cbapler. Wi jtegiteeftriw^ bis mode 01 life, 
nretty much as folk^ XIB* y<30'«A«tebbe^ eiteim, ilmwiiig otf 
his lurtielee heidthy lite si it i ^ !; of,qpim,\and> ^no lies for 
money *’), then etzolk out tehelnf^^ail||^^ and 

t|nnte>migi gpii^ 

-k-- .. ^ .A not 

ikkio XMim 


SMBti. ^woa^ lobstan, fruit, atdail, stiuwbsHT piM| tal 

euid guM « 4 mii attaimUtk, witU %lit winw a«i»witag.^’wa 
MMMk TU% agwia. )• not living for IumIm. liiii .ftr.'vnaiMM 
iMin'wnrlnn who ena nfibtd it. r(nthodianorof **iB|ak^)Hnit' 
is the hour— 

Ante foeamsi IHgm erit* ri mwdt. la nmhi^ 
ou ahorthom ahrkina, Southdown saddles, vantson, phaaMmt%eilMi 
all the oooesslblo homo produce that a cumpkte wifa can teemi 
farmer’s daughter ” to cook better than, the Valois, the Udes, sued 
tho Soyers.” 

Of course. a gentleman who sleeps (see chapter vli.) so bsnntk 
fully that in his dreams he hote and nebe " nectar or " bitter 
beer” with Apollo in hk vkiU to Olympus; who cultivates 
hk five senses so well ” that a dog— av, or even a boo— knows him 
from a cad by hk odour who nssomatos with patrician clauios 
and naturalists, and has friends **who blend the poet and 
^rdener as no ^ man ever bkndad them since Adam mote 
his first lovo-lyric within tho nightingaV-baunted foliage walla 
of Eden ” ; who envies no man ; who, liko a fine old Engliah 
gentlomaa of other days, keeps well in the sun aud oiwo air ; and 
who, if ho ia out of sorts, follows his nose to the soa, which ho can 
snitf from Warwick; of course, one so gifted has a great pull ” 
(to dcscoiul to ^i(uig) over work-a^y, brain- taxing, titne.-bouud 
uiortak. Long life, accordlug to his programuie, k for Huch as 
can *<tAke life eanily,” tlio seloet few who are qiudified to bo 
denizens of lik modern Colono^ and content to rouiizo tive mean- 
ing of a word of intolornblo coinai^ tho vwb ** to lozii,” whiok is 
all that biiclis by us of his frotiiy ohaptor on the inllCenocs of 
iazinoHS on bmgevity. Wc slioulu like (o bear what Lord 8L 
lioonards has In say to “ lazing ” as a Wicret of long lifo. AVo 
should liko also to got from a trustvrortliy observer of such pro- 
blems A diagnosis of Mr. Collins s case, and a statmiu^it of hk 
reaaonablo expectation of life, ilk "idona'' cerkinlv will nut 
wear out hk maohine, though wo sliould say that tho iudopeudencd 
and indolenco wliich conspire to facUiiatu his living too luxu- 
riously, and thereby becoming a martyr to gout and such liko 
disorders, are corUinly agalust the choticos of )ik illastrating his 
own theory. We take it that if be surmounts those iiMpedimunts, 
hia chances of long life arise from quite nnotlmr caueio. If uu- 
bouudod solf-CHteeni and an imperlurbable good conceit are (as 
the example of the French bean j;-etpr its seems to iudicate) etni- 
nontly conducive to longeviW, then the author of the Sevret of 
Long Life is in a fair way to nvo for ever. 


MINOR roi:m* 

M e. MAirnX F. TUPPKU-" he then who, forty years 
agoiie, loiji up this rliythmic strjiiii ” —by tho pubiication of 
the fourth scrips of Tf orerOtal VhiUtsophy has at length brought 
his magnum opus to its close. Tho proud, but woll-eiirnod, motto 
of bin titli-pagc is Jamqw opus nxegt. Not only has he completed 
his tiuK, hut he takes luavo of his measuro. lie says that he 

Now will r^'sana*, tor lids liist timrt, his tliMl cthl i«(yloof proverte, 

And for ever l.ty niido thu liarp ol hitnrlin moii. 

The liarp is laid addo before the hand that touched it has lost any 
of its magic pow'cr. W hate ver of p^Hdic fiincy, of inspirrsd thoughts, 
of noble words, of harmonious numbora, Mr. 'I'upper had ** in earliest 
youth, eight lustres back^” rtmiains with him iif»w after ” years— 
and years — of studious toil,” of ” musing reverie by nighty and day’s 
faMtiilious care.” AVhy, with all his fK^elic powurs as vigorous as 
ever, ho should not go on to a fifth, or even a sixth, sories it is 
not for ns to say. Jlk J^rovsrhuU J^hilosopftg at present contains 
about 16,000 lines. Hut, os be himself proudly says, ha has not 
published every lino he wrote. On the contrary, Only a tithe k 
stored, the nine parts lie ungarnered.” If we understaud him 
rightly, we shall not bo wrong in inferring that he has either in 
manuscript or in Ids brain, including also what is here printed, no 
less than 1 60,000 proverbiallines. Let him nut bo too moclest, 
but take confidence that those who liave nlroudy bought fifty 
pditioas of hk first series will be ever cag^r for more, and so long 
A ho can furnish a Rupniy will never Klackcn in tho demana 
“ Nearly a million ccpics” of his great work, wx* are told. ” have 
been sold in America,” and we should bo greatly surprised if each 

S ' aser of the first nilUion does not at once require a copy of ibis 
and last series. For it contiiins, not only a portrait of the 
poet b tbc ripeness of age, but ** a biographical nketeb,” and a 
whole proverbial-philosoj/hical essay ou ” this book’s story.” Mr. 
^upper himself, as ha informs us, ” would willingly have hM 
left tumotteed by way both of portraiture and of memoir.” Happily^ 
he has yielded to tho importunities of bis publkhor, who has in 


fiftieth edition. Tho biographical sketch is written by tJio edlfag 
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of Rtpreteniattve Mm^ judping from fais moat iDtimato ao* 
quaiDtance with tbo facts of Mr. Tapper's life, must be, we should 
ima^ne, bis twin-brother. It is uterestinff to know that ** at 
Ohnstcburch, as a member'of the Aristotle chiaM, be was a fellow* 
stndent of many distinguished men— as tbo late Duke of New- 
castle, the late Marquis of Dalhousie, the late Esrl of Elgin, the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and Professors Jclf, Hill, Doyle, 
and Vaughan.” We are not told what position ” the future popu- 
lar author ” took among these distinguished men, or where his 
name was placed in the class-list. We may assume, however, 
that he shone amongst them all ” relut inter ignes Luna tninores.” 
At all events, ” he took his dogreo of B.A. in 1832, of M.A. in 
1835. of D.O.L. in 1847.” Between him and the futuro 
Premier there must, wo should imngino, have existed the closest 
friendship, when we reflect on the wonderful similarity of their 
minds. Who could not believe, on reading the following linos, 
that Mr. Tupper was writing, not of himself, but of the Prime 
Minister? — 

Always thinking at a boat, ns a Gsywr hnrsting upwanl. 

The spring vras never dry, nor pumped when it ceusod flowing. 

And though Ihn ru.*<h m'emod nudduii, yet it had long Lam hid, 
CoUqct4Ni Tnadvertentiy aa in some rnentul cavern. 

Though Mr. Tuppeir's name is generally known only as the author 
of Prorwbial rhilo^ophy^ yet the list of his puhlLhcd works fills 
nearly a page of the biographical aketch. Among his earliest 
publications was An Author' i Mind: oontainimj Hhvfetons of Thirty 
Uwpubliaf^ed liooku. Wo have never yet sufiered from supei- 
Biitious fears, but the boldest might well tromblo to meet thirty 
such skeletons as these, if once they took it into their heads to 
issue forth from the mind in whieb, strangely enoiigh, tlioy nro 
said to bo contained. ** The writings of Mr. Tnppor,” wo are 
further told, ” bearing the impress of an iinjtitlHivo, onthiisuistio 
nature, are, it is assorted, poiirwl forth witli exceeding case and 
rapidity, and partake much of the character of improvisation/' 
Wo wonder if Mr. Tnppor, when ho first read lliis biographical 
aketch, was in the samo peqdoxity as was Mr. Vincent Crnmmlos 
when he found in the newspapers curioualy accurate notices of 
lihnsolf and of his children, and wondered how the editor ever 
managed to obtain the information. Hcarcely less 8ugge.siivo and 
interesting than the biographical sketch is tbo ” Alphabetical Idst 
of above Six Hundred Names of Persons and Places incidentally 
montionod in this Work.” This list bos been given, wo snpposo, 
to show the breadth of Mr. Tuppor’s reading. JIuw broad indeed 
it haa been can bo seen at a glance. How much must a man 
know before ho could write about rill, for instanco, who come 
under the one letter ns Vasliti, Vaucluso, Venus, VeMpa.siiiii, 
Vesuvius, Villiers, Virgil, Vishnu, Vulcan ! J'roudly can our po«t 
say:— 

A true hook is more lasting than the monuniontal brass ; 

Let come what will, nor lire, nor siorin, nor sword, nor looth of time 
Can blast this record of iny soul, or blot it out oi being ; 

With Horace 1 can sing, 1 slmJl not ultogotliei’ die — 

With Ovid, Knniiis, David, 1 shall not die, but live. 

Mr. Tnppor should remember that Horace bas also sung of ono 
greater danger that awaits poets than oven tirc, or atorm, or sword, 
tooth of time. If ho escape all those, he may yet be borne 
iaway 

in virum vcndciitcm thui ot ofloros, 

Et piper, ct quhbpiid chnrtls amlcitnr ineptis, 

Mr. Michell, combining, as he thinks, the discoveries of modern 
astronomical science with written rovelntion, propounds the theory 
”that the bright star Alcyone, the principal mombur of the Pleiad 
gnmp,” is the spot whore thn soul, after its “ jouriiev through the 
solar system,” enters into Paradise. We shall not pretend to 
follow him in his flight, in which ho has dared to “ pierce skyey 
depths where roam angelic forms,” nor to examine into the 
grounds of his theory, which, quite as much as our planet, may be 
said, in his own words, to have been 

From out ItA torpid chrysalin of chaos rolled. 

While wft are still in our swaddling clothes of fragile clay,” wo 
may well Ikj excused if wo are reluctant to take so vast a llightf'j 
and to pass through space whore ” comets olono tbo viewless 
medium feel.” Declining under his guidance to take glimpses 
into Paradise, wo have had nevertheless our interest, if not our 
pity, greatly excited by an oquiilly ingenious theory which* ho 
propounds as regartis the duration of life iu tho planet Neptune. 
Hasays:— 

If wo carrr ont tho theory befbrt' named, in relation to the term of life 
assignsd by bod to his ervatures, then must wo supfioso tho iniiahiUnts of ^ 
RMune favoured with length of days Iwyond any pHtrmreh wi» r»‘ad i>f in ' 
Writ, Tho summer of Neptune comes srounef but onco in 164 of our 
Tsars ; and we can (K'arcriy imagine thst the Almighty would create kings 
to witness only one solar year of tfieir world; consequently mon, if por- 
mitt^ to live even for twenty of Neptune's mimmers, would attain to an age 
equivalent to about three thousand of our yean. 

Wd. do not know why Mr. Michell, if lie is to argue from 
anaiogy at idl, should limit the Neptunian man to but twenty 
solar years. lie would be quite juatiAed in assuming that tho 
duxati^ of life will be fourscore years, and that man ** would 
attain to an ago equivalent to about” thirteen thousand of our 
Tsars. How stuMBdous aro tlie roAeotions to which such a 
nought glyes rise I Mr. MichoU, in tho short life of this world 
of otUBr has already written seven volumes of poetry ” of between 
noO and 100 pages each.” Wa have caloulated that these con- 
tsln about 42,000 linen If, however, he bad li>wd In Neptune, 
wa iniia^ Mloifliig his axgumenb from analogy, assume that he 


would have vrritten 6,888,000 lines, whieh. sccoidiog to onr eatl- 
mate, would, if lold end to end, have readied 3240111^ 140 yards. 
We shall never for tho fhtuie gase late the neavens at night 
without feeling wonderful compassion fer onr fellow-oritios up in 
Neptune. Think of 324 miles, not counting Ihe odd yS3rd% of 
such poetry as tbo following:— « 

What means tho mrarotited bunt of torrid beams, 

Arrowing in coruscations swift and bright. 

From tho veiled centre of Uio univene f 
The shafts Ay silverly across the gloom t 
They reach mm Darkness in his fortbem setl^ 

And startle Desolation. Ether glows 

With rosy tints, foretelling earth-born Aowors, ^ 

Its depths all tremlous as with ecstasy. 

Soft'shino tho vaporous sides of formi^ globes ; 

Harmonious sounds go pulsing. thro* the void, 

•^weet yet supernal music, from the source 
Wheaco music aflorwards gushed richly down 
To ravish ncw-ninilo worlds. 

From kir. Michell and his glimpses of Paradise we pass to 
Mr. Middleton, Poeta 1 )^ as he modestly styles himself, and 
author of Ah^ Happy Enyland! This poem is dedicated to the 
unmarried world,” nnd it “ has one peculiarity. It is Shak- 
spearian. Every one has his .or her say, and says it slap out.” 
Tho fishwives of Billingsgate have also every one her say, and 
say it slap out; but this peculiarity of theirs wo have never 
hitliorto been accustomed t6 describe as Shakspearian. Mr. 
Middleton is, we should imagine, very young. Ho is certainly 
very foolLsh, very conooitod, nnd occasionally very coarse. lie 
is arrogant oiiougli to pretond to he not only a poet, but a Shak- 
spoare, )M>f<>re he has learnt to distinguish between sense and non- 
sense. It is certainly an odd notion among young writers that 
extravagance of thou^riit and expression is a certain sign of poetic 
talent. For ourselves, if wo had to decide between Mr. Middleton 
find the author of Mnngnairs Questi<m$f for instanco, ns to which 
of tho two is tho more Shakspearian, wo should give it against 
tho poet without a moment s liositation. For a writer who not 
unfrequently knows what ho is writing about has at nil events a 
certain kiud ot resemblance toShakspearo to which Mr. Middleton 
most assuredly ctm lay no claim. If he aspires to bo a second 
Shakspearo, wo w<3ula recommend him first to try to raise himself 
to tho level of tlie common run of folk, whoso words, if not full of 
any very deep moaning, are yet plain enough. Lot him take one 
of the ordinary subjects of tho day — tho sower que.stion for instance 
— and try to write about it clearly enough to come within tho under- 
standing of a vestryman. When onco he has succeeded in this, 
lot him n<*xt put his composition into verso, and if still it con bo 
midorstood, lot him take heart, and gradually rise to still greater 
themes. If ho goes on steadily in this course, he may at lost find 
himself able, without the assistance of the proHminary exorcise in 
prose, to compose from tho outset in verse, and yot to be not alto- 
gether deficient in sense. How far, however) he is at present 
removed from this, tho following c.xtract from his poems will 
show • 

Tims rerni’reU, i*r<»vlrf.tl talont siirli ns Plato's 
('im only vaIiio ngo in its potat«»c 9 ; 

Instead of Atuwrig tliAt mankind must fit 
Tho nt'vi r rhanging laws which rule us all, 
biich aping goniUHi'A ifould cramp nccv^ssity ; 9 

Would crump necessity, as if lierirling (tuu 
They thought juw;ossit,y a hubblo or 
8 oiiie bladdcr'Swoilcii i<»y for them to prick 
Iknlucing it at leisure: and thus the fools, 

'I'ho talent— molos have toyed nt life ; 
llnvo set them up this status as a GcnI, 

Conveniences of wliioli must Judge the moral I 
And such a status ! such a crush of statuses ! 

Mr. Middleton in n note informs his readers that ^'Plato’s 
^Ilepublic’ is tho absurdity or selfishness of senUity. The argn- 
ments on justice are utterly false reasoning.” We remembw 
hearing how ono day in an aged painter's studio a young gentle- 
man — probably ahrout the same age as Mr. Middleton— was nm- 
niug down Italy. While he was clearly proving that there was 
notir ng to see there worth seeing, tho ^nter, as he went on 
naintinir, was heard keeping up a running commentaiy, like 
Uncle Tuby s whistle during tho reading of Ernulphus' Guise, oif 
'‘Poor devil I Poor devil I*’ While Mr. Middleton has settled 
Plato, it is some consolation to find, from an advertisement affixed 
to the ijrcsent volume, that he has spared us Viigil. Nav, moie- 
over, being well aware that” no past translation conveys more 
than a shadow of Virgil,” and that ” translation is a transpositioii 
and intensification of ideas from one language to another, and not 
a mere transposition of words,” .he has condeacended— sAmd 
Shahspeare though hois—to translate afresh the first four books. 

I Ilia translation, as be tells us, ns a whole, ” appe^ dixeetlj to 

e iew and to the whole poetical world”; while 

appeals directly to every living woman.” Somo of the 
rhymes may, for all we know, appeal directly to every ooclmey 
ear, ns for example that contained in the following Uoes:— 

The honw advances, gains the dty*a fort, 

A huge awe-'spiring maas of niiiraar*S tbonght * 

Mr. Middleton represents ./Eneas as on one aalriig — . 

But ahaU I speak, or grind n^ enriiiiqpjm 

Wa hoM that the next time he ionmee that the Mote Is wmi rin g 
vdthinhim he will be able to keep sUmisw even tf be Imik in 
efl^ at aelf-iestramt, to ” grind hworsehlligjnwn'* 

Though Mr. Mortimer C^ins is not the most nrigloat of noets, 
rominding us rometimes of Byron^ eonetiiaee of l£eitiii^ and ( 
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tSmii of < 9 obiB^ tt i» jwt jraowhat hard Oil hlm^ 
bin into tin i«me oonpniy ai Mr. Tujkw, Mr. Uiobal^md Mr. 
Middltoon Ha U ttaither commonplace the iin^ nor pxateii* 
tiouc like the ceeondi nor ailly like the thirl He vritto 
moefnlly, and oltea dererly. and cttcceeds, in our opinion, Ibr 
Better as a p<nt than as a novelist^ At timoe he oflbnde by naliw 
dang expreaaiona, and atiU more fireqnently doea he go out of hit 
way to ahow hla lore of tobacco by introduoitig hie cigar, lie 
eumy could write a poem on Charing Cioea without first telling 
us that aa he stood • 

la the Squaie of Trefalgur, 

The MIt vnuvlati Cuhoe 
For a poei'a calm cigar. 

Qray, in bis ode on A Distant View of Eton College/' might 
surely with aa much ptoprie^ have told ua that hie epectociea— 
that IS to say, if he happened to use them— flashed in the aun aa he 
fitM them QU hia note eo aa to gain a cleaAr view of the antique 
towers. Mr. Collins can write, and generaliy does write, a good 
deal better veraea tW those wo have just quoted, or wo should 
not have apologised to him for the company into which we have 
introduced him. The following lines Ctoin a poem entitled 
Winter in Brighton," though they are certainly too much after 
Clough's style, are yet clever enough 

If rouVe a thomuind a year, or a mtnnto— 

If you*ro a D'Orssv, whom every one follows— 

If joq'vc a head (it don't matter what's in it) 

Fair an Apollo's— 

If roa approve of flirtationi*, good dinners, 

Deaicapca divine which th(‘ merry winds whiten, 

Nice little nints and still nicer young siimera— 

Winter iu hrigbtou ! 

The author of £lti)nson, a 2\)em from the Bihle^ thinks it neces- 
sary to find some justification for what he ctills Single 
I'oems." ^'Johnson’s Lmxdon^' ho says, ^^nnd Gniy's Eltgy (a 
poem that every poet envies), are uotablo instanocs.” He goes 
on to add, ** The merit being adequate, why* should not the 
experiment be repeated ? " lie is needlessly fearful, however, 
lest the reviewers may, ** on account of its comparative short- 
ness, throw this poem a^ide." We can assure this successor of 
Johnson and Gray that, so far fiom scorning his brevity, we re- 
joice in it os nfiording ua at all events onc^ if only one, oppor- 
tunity of bestowing on him a little praise. There u at all events 
one modem poet who, like almost nil the rest, having nothing 
to say, bos yet managed to got it said in less than a thousana 
lines. A story is told of a country fellow who was amazed at the 
extortion of a London dentist, who, having in a few seconds 
extracted a double tooth, chai^god him a guinea, whereas the 
village blacksmith had often, in trying to draw a tooth, dragged 
him three or four times round the smithy, and never charged more 
than a shilling. In like manner, we suppose, the author of 
Samson" imagines that reviewers value poets in exact propor- 
tion to the trouble they give them. Just os there are some 
strange people who like long sermons, so there may bo soino 
strange ntviewors who like long pooma. As for ourselves, wo can 
only miy that, whether with pout or parson, wo will do our best 
to Db pleased, if only they wilf bo short. It is somewhat ditncuU, 
however, to admire the 'poet before us, even if we allow with him 
that " blank verse is more and more hecoming intelligently free." 
So 'intelligently free " is our poet's blank verse, that, if it wore 
not for the printer'a aid, it would be almost impodsible to discover 
that he and his hero bad not been talking prose a]l the time. " A 
sympathetic reader." however, os ho observes, " will quicken or 
retard the Unos as aemanded." It will require a very sympathetic 
reader to make much of sneb lines as the following:— 

And finding (whether provided by the Lord, 

And in hifhaoda became a giant tool), 

A new Jawbone, the Jawbone of an om, 

He, freM, put forth oka hand, end took It up, 

And with ft fell upon them, ond deatroyed 
A thousand nien> 'niongst whom, a scarlet pile, 

What time the iuuset smote him round with fire, * *« 

And oeemed to make a aacrifice of the whole, 

He laid, .or sangr-'* With the jawbone of an ais, 

Heape ura heaps with the Jawbone of an ase 
Uaveldaina Uioiuand men ! ” . 

Cor poet "rMpeotfully suggests that it wore as well to read the 
chapter to Judges brides the poem." We must congratulate 
him 00 his moderatioo. Hu might hove suggested that wo should 
readhis poem instead of the chapter io Judges. 
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PATIT.* 

are aiiajr of a brisk and popular kind which 
remind one of something one has heard before. Here a bar, 
there a movetneiit, eoirise a certain echo of reminlsoence, perhaps 
not os a distiiust rep^tioik, hut os a saggesUon j so that, altbough 
the whole ^5 be and tokiim enough, we miss to it any- 
thing like the fife ^ ^gloalitr, and are omy pleised at second- 
hand as it were. So it' Is wiin aoine works oifietlon. They are 
metrily written, the ehaiaotm argemtoble and well deaenbed, 
Sieseeiiee are nicelTas^aiid ^Mmraae antooUdytolfs ap- 
pbiatodltoeif but tbera m a eqnoim fiatoemalKN^ 
it of going over old ground, OiM hpowing^wiiaa to ioudng^ the 
Mtomar of eoutmctioii n^tatoy eortoto^arifaiML oT which 
Bmaieat moet hot a choico between 

• ^yKsltoitosS.lUsq«sll fvda 


ebanoe to ihvour of one. U one of ftaet ptfiMar But un- 
original booka. It is a charming storv, fime hm top paver 
elass of defeeto, though it might bo all the bettss to too, re- 
moval of tome mtooT blundora} it is pleasantly wvittoii,'to 
of an oocoriomd unnecessary avoidance of nomiuativsi) and the 
totsiest ia kept up fairly enough throughout, though It might 
have been better auataiued at tUo end, which falls terribly dm, 
being, ao far as Patty hsraelf is coucemod, a very deoidsd an^ 
climax. But, pretty and nice as it is, it is not a creation 
in the true seiieo, and there U seaToely a cbnrnclor or a scene 
which does not read more aa a rfchtwffi than as work at 
firat-hand. Patty herself is in the beginning merely llutty to 
Adam Bide : and though the sequel of her fortunes is csseuually 
differont, tho key-note of the character retnoins the same. At for 
Kuna itoufort, dreamy, unpraoUcal, sweet-natured Kuna, the 
" lily lady " where Patty is tho cott^ rose, she, too, is a typo 
of not inuequont occurronoe ; while Will Kogers, os tho stalwart 
bucolic lover who has manliness and virtue but no culture to speak 
of, with Paul Whitmore the artist, whose taatos are nsihetio but 
whoso morality ia shaky, are both old acquaintances, if pleasant 
ones. Thoro ore coriain pecuUariiioa in some of the cbaractem 
which we con hardly rocoucllo with common sense; the first and 
most important being tho extraordinary rapidity of Paul Whit- 
more’s manner of making love. Granting that his passion for 
Patty was, as we imagine it is intended iu be reprt^nied. of the 
lowest ond most instinctive kind, it seems odd that it should have 
blazed out in such sudden and overpowering violence, ^or would 
it, being the kind of love it was, have takun the plaintive and sen- 
timentiu tone given to it when Patty comes into her fortune, and 
makss her first use of her newly acquired wealth to turn a^nstthe 
man whom only a few hours before sho was proud to call her lover. 
Tho whole opisodo stamps Paul as a mere schoolgirl in male 
attire; men even of the self-indulgent kind not generally yield- 
ing to a week’s fanc^ with such desperate soh-abandomuont. 
Tiie autlKm^sa, too, {orgets, or porhaps does not understand, the 
divorce which artists ore able to make between the beauty of the 
model they paint and tho fascinolioti of the woman they elect to 
love and nmrry. As an artwt Paul must have been used to pretty 
girls, so that the loveliuoss of Patty would not have had such 
an overwhelming ell'oct on liini ; uirlu.'ss indeed he was more hope- 
lessly weak and of less moral worth thaji he is described to ^ 
lliwmg made this blunder in tho beginning with one fair face, 
Mrs. ^lacquoid rep«‘at« it in I'aursas sudden attachment to Nunn, 
.which, however, ia of a somewhat higher character than was hb 
love for i’tttty, yet at the best not of a very noble kind. NunSf 
' too, loves I'nul in just the same headlong manner; though with 
such a nature as iicrs, uuHensual, poetical, dreamy, wo might liavu 
expected more virginal pride and reticence on tno one side, and 
the need of deeper rix)ts and slower growth on the other. J'wtiy’s 
passion comes more naturally; but the wljolo of the loye- 
muking is too sudden, too abrupt, from Pauls first intoxication 
at the flight of a nretty rustic in a pink cotton gown to the 
niarriago of a woll-horn gentleman with a iinrneless woman 
mot by chunoe at a foreign iiotcl, with very many of tho cbarac- 
teriAtics of an advemturcss about her. It is nil wooing at railway 
speed, patesion at high pressure; and, though just handy possible 
in cHidi instance, in an accumulated form it is to the lost degree 
improbable, and gives a hurried and unnatural appoarancu to 
tho storv throughout. 

The cbnracter of Patty is touched in with what sricms to os to 
bo a slightly undecided hand. A cottage girl, who in tho tumult 
and deliKht of her first love could s^teculato on Um amount of 
money likoly to bo imssessed by the gMullemari who makes love to 
ber^ and wfiose kisses throw her into such burning raptures of 
delight, shows a koenef appreciation of relative values than is 
likely. To her any gentleman would have been a rich man. The 
change from her present sordid circumstances, which would 
have been wrought by her marriage with even uii artUl, would 
have been great enough to have satisfied her in tho beginning ; 
and her desiro for jewels would have been sulficienlly fulfil h^ 
bad she betm able to buy things of less value than diamonds. 
Her amhi.tion might Lave grown with use, mid probably would 
have done so; but between her life as Paul's wife and her 
condition as sho ivas— tho drudge of her miserly old father, 
droased in a *' washed-out cotton," obliged to milk thfj cow, 
and kept without companionship— there would have been too great 
a contrast to have allowed her for the prc-sent further ospinitionH. 
This abruptness of feeling is tho cardinal tailing <ff Mm 
Macqnoid's work. Sho has not given her charoctors lime t<: 
develop, and all her circumstances are without sulllcient reason 
why. The character of J’atty is especially open to this objec- 
tion, from tho first page to the lost; from her pondering or 
Paul's probable fortune while she ia blushing witli 
at tho reiriembranco of her love, to hor solitary walk on tl»' 

r ien terrace, in her black velvet gown, trying bo goMi. 

which accomplishment, in spile of the author’s cncoura,jmf 
words, Patty, if true to herself, will never succeed. Nuna’s tnmu- 
formation from a careless and untidy little dreamer to a cJ' vci 
nurse and good manager follows 


to print to a grace independent of education, in 
theoiy we are no believers: and we scarcely think that ^ 
Ooppoek would have burst her bonds and thrown ^ J 

a iWsrimato the volcanic mannw assigned to her. Indeed 
Vaatm» Ooffoik u * raktiJM •Itogrtlwr; •«<» 

toan patharif . Sha wants em^ity of aetton motive, 
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meanders throagh the story in a Tery disagreeablQ manner. -6he 
could have been dealt with more efiectively ; but as she is, she 
strikes us ns all out of drawing, and rat^r an cxrresccnce than an 
integral element of the plot. Again, Patty'e education is as rapid ss 
all toe rest, and miraculously thorough, considering the short lime 
it takes. Sue goes to a French school, loams there a few superticial 
airs and graces and much questionable worldly wii^doui of the 
cynical sort, and in a few miintbs beconuM ** a linished lady,’' 
manrelloasly like the real thing, lor all that Lor gold is only 
lacquer. Yet how she has been able to oujrcotiio her decided 
provincial accent so soon, nml in a i'oroign country too, whero 
•be could not hare had good Jhiglish nuHinis to iinitute, remains 
ase^t for the knowledge of which uiany a hAvly-born woman, 
raised W tiio gracte of fortune to a good po^ili<)n, would give 
much. That she was thu«i able is curtain ; else Maurice Downes, 
the proud, worldly, middle-ug<.'<l goniiomau oi* forluneiUKl posi- 
tion, would uot have been takcji in so coniplMiely as he w'us. 
Some word, some slight inUuiation, some little 2 lip nf later 
memory and instinctive recurrence to old w'»iys, luuHt lutvo 
surely happened to have startled, if not wanitd, tho fasti- 
dious and relitied Kiigiinli griitlcinan ; but we do not find the 
least indication of such a cliunci*, whi(‘Ji,inortM)vcr, would Imvepven 
colour and lifelikeiiebs had it occurred^, and the poiiHunt girl of 
only a few innutha ago is depicted u.-^ tlio periectlv well-bied and 
soil-possessed lady who can put to coni'iisiou blue Llood itself, and 
disarm fetish ionablo insulencu with its own weapoim. It is nil 
eminently unnatural as a study of characlor, utid iutprubablG as 
ro^irds the plot. 

Wo are disappointed that wo hear so little of Will J 'right. ITo 
end his love and his sorrow run into sand, to which undesirable 
terminus indeed the whole story Inw too strong a leudcnrv. Wo 
know (»f couriio that he will go on loving Nuna to the end 
of his life, but we should have been glad to have seen him made 
happy somcdiow; loul wo think it latlior cru(d of iho nitthoress to 
let him drop s<» cnlindy when she had no fmtlier iicou of him. In 
character ho wiw Ini* niuro worthy of liiippincHa and of the prize 
of Nutui's love than i'aul; nutl ho carries the reader’s sympathy 
with him lus the weak and pasdoiiato urli.'d never does; hut 
he gets huddletl out of sight in a very iiniiigniiied numner, 
aud we can only hope for a good fiiluio for him, of which we 
have no indiavtiou. An opporl unity of suhtlo paiuliug is lost 
when Nuiav goes to slay witli him and his mother. True, she 
WHS married aud Will was honest; hut ho lu\c.4 her all the 1 
same; and if the imprudenco, as it wouKl s«^eiu, of a visit 
paid by a negleetod and unhnjjpy wife to an old lover was i 
cotuiniUed at all, it might as well have been infule of avail? | 
On the other hand, wlnit posfihlo good was there in throwing 
VhuI into Fatty’s way again. ^ riio risk was too great to 
bo run for more vanity, and there w«is nothing ♦Iho to gnitifv'. 
A bolder writer would have handled tlmt dnnuerous theme more 
powerfully, and inure according to naliiie, if le^s ohjoctiunably, | 
than Airs. Aloi^quoid has done. A clever adveiituiesa— iis 
I'atty practically wna, in spite of her money — whoso soul was 
set ou worldly ambition and social succoh'^, would not have 
Jierilhxi the stake for which she was plavmg for the gratitica- 
T*)ri tif a paltry vanity and spite, to regain llio love of a man she 
had thrown over, and to distress a girl wJm^o 8*de crime was that 
she had i>nce been her social superior. She had no longer any j 
love for raul, mid Muiia wjis too far removed from her to aunoy i 
her soiiHcs or memory ; why, then, did slio run the risks she j 
must have rim in Hoeking to detai-h the artist from hid wifu ? and, | 
above all, why did she carry hhu oil* on that foreign tour during 
Nutiu’s absence J* What vviu the gain“ A woiuau mich as she 
is representeil would have had some mere important object in 
view than the ehildi^hness ascribed to her, and a bettt'i* trained 
writer would have made more capital of the incident ; and hei-e, 
Again, we un>s the life-liUeneHs of a well considered character, and 
seem to come into a land of shadows and paNteboaid humanity. 

8till, with all its shortcomings if judged by a high staiidanl 
of merit, ratttf i.s a pretty book, and by no means un- 
wholesome. It might bo improved, ns indeed wlmt work | 
might not ? A* wo have pointed out, more di^tiiietno«w of typo in 
i^atiy herself would havo given greater vitality to tho story, wtd ' 
thrown a more vivid interest round her path and fortniies; amka 
moro elaborated stylo of narration showiuif the gradual growUi 
of feeling, and a more closely knit chain ol riroumstancos — imiro 
sequential writing in fact— would have kept up the How better, 
a&a would have prevented that sense of juli aud jerk and moral 

S ^iunastics from which tho reader sulVei’s as things are. Mrs. 

acquoid luust, however, remember that to judge of work by 
a high standanl and to point out deliciencios is to show more 
appreciation for an author than to say a good w'ord for iiaVrior 
work b^Hiiso there was no possibility of anv thing better from tliat 
hand. Severity is sometimes givater pmisu than kiudly in- 
dttlgsaee^ which is too often a eupliemism for contempt. 
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THE AMERICAN DEMANDS. 

T ICS admirers of tho Treaty of Waaliington are naturally 
unwilling to admit that Uio American cjuim is fatal to 
the reputation of tlie diplomatists who fancicnl tluit they had 
established a precedent lor arbitration as a suhstituto for war. 
It is true tliat no Government except that of tho United 
States would have beeit capable of repaying tho sacrillces of 
English feeling by domauda which combine insult with wrong ; 
btit the threatening demeanour which now excites irritation 
and alarm in England is tho Kamo which extorted ilic con-^ 
cossiouB embodied in tho Treatv. Tlioro cun be no doubt 
that tho sharp jirncticc of tho Piu.sidcnt and his advisers is 
unanimously approved by hiw countrymen, although somo 
American critics admit that the damages whicii c^m bo re- 
covered will bear but a small proportion to the aniount of the 
claim. It is not, however, known that a single Amcntaii wiiter 
or speaker has cenaun'd ilie <*xtravagaucc‘either of tho demand 
for sumo hundreds of millions or of the abiiHivo mi^repro- 
Bcntalious by which it ih »U]>iH»rted. A patriotic eomplunty 
in every national wrong which cun be [erjirtiatutl or lonlem- 
plated la in tbo United Stales regarded as the mast indis- 
pensable of public virtues. It may Kcem strange that a lh)W*or 
w'hicli is likely to ])n ueulnd in the nnijority of futuio wirs 
siiould propound tho doeinnc lliat neutrality ought to bo iiiado 
more costly than bolligeiciicy or dtJiat; Init Amciieans aio 
W’ell aware that llioy are practically mvulneialdo and inacccv 
siblo to European attack. 'rin‘ir own lijstoiy fuimslu K them 
with numerous examples of Cl uisers tMpiipped in tin ir ports 
fur participation in foreign warfare ; and they havo und<»rnily 
and auccoshfully repiubatcd all Iiabiliiy for tin* capture s ell’ei led 
by American Alnbimab. If they acre i c< jinn d to pay llio 
cost of 11 war suppoHcd to have lieen [»ruloiigc<] by their 
aider connivance, they uould iiotVcfer the <piostion to any 
tribunal at Geneva or cl'^jw litre, but would Himply defy the 
complainant to cSnfbrco Ins demand. Tiie afl’ecu^d confahmeo 
iu tho jusfico of Llio lubitratojs winch is prott*fi8o<l by dis- 
appointed English ciiihusiabis piobably ciius^is umnixed ‘Satis- 
faction in Uie United Staie.s. It is true that tho AdnnsMun of 
the American claims is Pimjily intMncoivuble ; but, if they are 
taken into formal c(irisidci.4tioii, tho Treaty will be conspicu- 
ously exhibited in its true cliaractcr of an abject capitulation. 
•One of tlio Ivulcs osrablished under tho 8ixLh Arucle of tho 
Treaty has hajipily been, for its own purposes, tacitly aban- 
doned by the American ijovernrncnt. The scandalous admis- 
sion that a neutral Fewer is bound to prevent its ports from 
being used for llio supply of arms to belligoroiits would 
have boon mode tho excuse for further extortion, if it hud 
not been llagrantJy inconsistent with tho conduct of America 
during Um European war and the Cuban insurrection. It 
was tlio business of tbo English Coinmissioiiers, or rather 
of the Govenurient vrhioh cuntrulled the negotiation, to secure, 
in return for their humble apology and for their acceptance 
of ex post facto rule of law, a limitation of the Aruencau 
claim widdn reasonable bounds. Unless the terms of the 
Treaty are found to exdudc the greater part of the Anierichn 
claim, die rejection of the demand oa the merits will not ex«- 
dude the coveted triumph of Violence tuui cunning. The mere 
discussion of tho question will prove that the English Govem- 
||ent preferred to dissendon with the United atotes tho possible 
pyment of a sum equal to half the oeit of the twenty years' 
war with the French Republic and Empire* It tiad been 
thought that tho Americans had oonaenm td waive at lenot 
one pseposteroue ground of oompt^Oi !Che Treaty contained 
im reference to the alleged precipitmiqyoC the PMamotiofi 
hy which the recognised the ciskteneo of a staid of 

but tho agents who havedmwn ttmOMS 
WlcCioii of ttdr employers, furbidied tm the aMi|e 
in of damages, if not m a siU)iht|M|jive 


Tho rejection of tho claim, if it wore othorwiso doubtful, 
is concluHively proved by its possible or maximum amount. 
The Engliali Eleolion Judges lately suggestod to a Parliumon- 
t,iry Committoe tho propriety of treating tho oxpondituro of 
an extruvagnut sum by a candidate as conclusive proof of cor- 
ruption. Tho attempt to extort for alleged breaches of 
neutrality moro than tbo cost of a war is entirely inconsistent 
with good faith. Nothing could havo boon casior for the 
English Governmeut than to havo terminated tbo blockade of 
tlio Southorn ports, and to havo tnuisierrod to tlm Con- 
fedemtes, us their allies, the command of tho sea. Those who 
protend that tho l apturo of somo scores of morobaut vussols 
prolongod tho war by two years would scai'ccly deny that tho 
alliaueo of I'^ngland with tho Confoderato States would oiihor 
havo secured their pormanont indopondonce, or hnvo inde- 
finitely pustpnnod tho Noitlmrn conquest. Tho nnmuil 
expondiluro of fitly iniliionw would havo amply siillieiHl lor 
tin* struggle, and ab.stinc‘Uco from all participulion is taxed at 
U'u limes the uniount. It is notorious that tlio Emperor of 
the FiiLNi n Would have boon eager to concur with I'bigland in 
the delenro of Couledoialo mdiqiendonco, for thopuiposo of 
ensuring tlio hucccks of Ins Mexicau cnlerpiiBC. Mr. Koi ai'iK 
and one or two other English politicians i.nleil even to oh- 
liiuMi lieanng when tiny HUggisU'd that the liue poliey of 
England would })o to assist m e.stnhli^hing tho indepen 
<Uneo of tJa* ConJeder.iey as a elieik on the arrogance and 
lUnbilKui of llio United Suites. It is pi'Hi'Ctly clear lliat if the 
AriK'iM’an claims wero ratified by tho 'I’lihun.d of Geneva, the 
urgumejiLs of tho prol(.v%*d eneniiea of tho Ihiiled Sfatea 
WAUiid bo ietiO‘qK>elively juritifiAd. Mi. Sl\vaki/h cono' 
8p»)inl('nco IS full of cvpn'fisnms of anxiety for tho inain- 
teiianco of iieutiulity by England; but lie woiikl peihapa 
concur with Ins HUixvKaor in llio do‘hiro to exact a penally for 
conipliuneo with hm wImIiok. Ten yetus ago it would havo been 
tiioiight tus( less to insiHt that England should be both iioutraL 
and rcKpuiiMjbJe for tlio c(;afc of the war ; but extreme doferem e, 
when It fails to nroiiBo generous feoliug, naturally iuvit<‘H in 
Holcnce and extortion. 'J'ho English Ck>mmiBHioiiors at Wash 
mgtoii undoubtedly intended, if possible, to gratify American 
siiscoptiiulity by sliaining tho law of nationHiiito a rocognitam 
ui liability tor tlio cajiturcH of tho Alabumn, It is donblfiil 
whether any body of jurists cun bo induted to sanelioii tho 
innovation; but an award for thu value of the ships and 
cargoes destroyed by llie Alabama would not havo been uii- 
willuigly accepted by tho uuijority of Etighslimcu. Tho 
Am^incau agents cynically demand damages n<it only for tie 
proceedings of a vessel which escaped from the Mersey, but Ibi 
the injuries .inflicted on commerce by the Aai/i/cr, wliich w:ii 
biiilt and equipped in nn American port. Tho hospitality 
whicii could not bo refused U» a Uoiilederate man-of-war is 
mode a pretext for offence, althougli it is well known that th<* 
Frcm h Govenunont accorded the hurne treatment to fho vewseln 
of both belligeronU, and tliat the Afubama sailed from tln) 
harliour of Cherbourg for the encounter in whicii she wa i 
destroyed. It would be botli tiselcbs and improper to unta i 
paUs tho arguments which will be urged before tfio tribunal 
at Geneva; but the imstiLo spirit winch is indicated both by 
the toQo and by tlie substanco of tlie Amorican claim is a 
legitimate subject of comment. 

» It is not too much to say that tho demand for tlio cost of 
ono or two years of war cannot have Won honestly pr<' 
ferred. Kr. indeed, advanced a similar claim in tfu 

speech by which be sought to flatter and to stimulate Armwn.in 
bosttli^ against England; and General Gkani ami Mi« 
HaaiiLtOH Fish repeated iho dumand in documents w Inch ir* 
ether respects also saondod like doelamtikins Af war; bur 
naitiise the PidtsinsvT nor the Secemiir or Utatb can Imw 
betieved flbat the Treaty of Washingioii would havo 
iigmd oit tMiUKhestaodiog that the deuuuia of an eitor- 
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mouB tribute wa« hold in rewnr«. Thot it wrs not cxprenslf 
excluded wa« perhaps the fi&illt of the English Commi.8»ionGrs; 
but i-ill negotiations are conducted on the asauraption that both 
parties are goverued by certain principles of d<dic£|cy and 
honour. Mr. SuxiftiBi General Gbaxt, Mr. Fish, and the 
counsel who drew the recent claim are all equally aware that 
the cruise of the Alabama had no bearing, direct or indirect, 
on the duration of the war. A certain number of Northern 
merchants and ehipownors aulf'ered from tho capture and de- 
struction of their property; but llie ('onfedcrato Govermuent 
was in no degreo richer or more powtfrlui in consequence ol 
tlio injuries inflicted on tlio coiiimcrciul marine of the cnemy- 
If iujWi the North had been defeated, it might have been 


the very laudable purpose of reetoring specie payments 
no one in France is in a porition to question whether the 
restoration of specie payments oould not be effected mm 
cheaply, and it eeems quite nAtural to FronebOteu that 
tho Head of the State should be genmlly supposed to 
be asking for a larger fund than is iuKMUwary for W 
purpose, in order that ho' may have a fund in 
for any secret jiolicy he may favour. Having thus shown 
tlcitton millions must be derived from now taxation, and 
that the continuance of the Truce of Bordeaux depended cfe 
his being allowc<l to raise it in the way which he roost fancied, 
ho proceeded to show, or rather to state, that no other taxes but 
tiixos on ra^ materials would produce tlie necessary amount. 



navy ; but thorc is no n'liitioti hotween tlio 
Alabama and tlioopcrationH in Virginia or in Loumiuna. 
brief argument of tho American agents on tliia point is almost 
humorous in ita cynical absurdity. TJio battle of Gettysburg, 
which put an end to tlie invasion of tlie Federal States, is 
selected tlie natural termination of the war. “ TIui 4th day 
of July, 1864, saw the nggroB.sive force on laud of the iusur- 
** rection crushed. From that day ita only hoj>e lay in pro- 
** longing a defence until, by tho continuance <>/ tho permitted 
“ violations of British neutrality by tho insurgenta, the 
United States should bocouio involved in a war with Great 
** Britain.*' Again, “ tho Tribunal will see that allcr the battle 
of (iettysburg the oft'ensive ojMirations o( tho inaurgciita 
** wore conducUfd only at sea througli tho cruisers.*’ War, 
therefore, is not war when tho weaker party is reduced to tho 
dofonsivo. After the battle of Gettysburg tho Confederate 
Government never thought of surrender ; and at a iiiiicli 
later date General Lkk defeated (u*neral (tUant in a series ol 
pitched battles, witli a Federal Joss eijualliiig in numbers the 
whole (kinl’ederate army of Virginia. 1 £ it is assumed that 
the Confedoratcfl \vouId have discontinued tho war as ^)on as 
they wore reduced to tho defensive, it Ibllows that during the 
victorious advance of Li.ic into Maryland the Federal (roveru- 
inent ought to have di«coritiiiU(’<l tlie struggle. It is inipossihle 
that the Americans can dc'ceivethcruselvcs into a bclicl tliattneir 
Government is aetuated by any motive except the desire to^ 
humiliate England. It may bo admitted tJiat tho Treaty of 
Wasiiiugtou cuuuteiuinocd tlio belie! that no demand would 
be too extravagant to succeed ; but nevortlieleas the Ainoricuu 
statement lias been roceived with lecliiiga of surprise and dis- 
appointniout. Tlierc is perhaps little advantage in discussing 
the conduct or tcnqwr of a foreign Power which prefers to 
have an etliical code of its own. Englishmen are rather 
concerned with the liesli illustration of tho newfangled policy 
which consists in profuse huiniliatioii in tho presoiice of every 
powerful adversary. 


THE FliENCIl BUDGET. 

L ast Saturday M. Thikks made a great financial speech 
in favour of his scheme for tho taxation of raw mate- 
rials. Thi», it apj)oarfl, was the corner into which he had been 
omployitig Jus ilextciity in driving the Assembly. Jlis argu- 
ments were, however, by no moans solely financial, and he 
appealed to his hearers oven more on political than on eceno- 
miend grounds. Ho also resolutely refused to allow them to 
examine any queatious but tliose which he suhmitfod to them. 
A largo portion of his epecch is, therefore, outside ol' thjo region 
of finance, tuid cannot bo discussed on those l>asea on which 
the discussion of a Budget usually proceeds. If the country 
must have the True© of Bordeaux, and if tho Truoe of Bor- 
deaux is interpreted witli tlie sanctioii of die Assembly to iu- 
ulude the acceptance of ivhatover Budget the Govoniiueut 
presents, there m no great use in employing such arguments 
4|S political economy provides to show that the Budget is a 
baa one. 'M« Tuikks insists also on having ten millions 
provided by now taxes ; but he will not heat of any discus- 
aion as to the " ** 
needed. 


ermso of the ! his stal emeu tin his spcoclic., 

Tlu‘ , taxation holbre the war w^as perfect; for obviously, 11 the lani^ny 
paid its exactly right proportion of what iho nation requir^, it 
could bear an augmentation ^ well os any other source w re- 
venue. But ho knew, and his hearers know, that he could not 
alTord to quarrel with the p0afiante,and that, even if an augmen- 
tation of tho direct Uxoa on land was just, poUticaily 

geroua. There is no arguing on liiumciol grounthwi^ aMimstejr 
who talks politics while he aJfects to bo talking finance; and 
when M. Tujkhs said that an Income-tax in every form was 
tainted witli ISocialiHin, there was no good in disputing with him. 
He staled his willingness to get u quarter of the ten millions he 
Avanlcd from other sourcei^, such as an augmentation of the 
sugar duties; but tho other tbreo-quarters he avowed he 
mu^t and would have J'rom taxes on raw materials. It was only 
by a concession to human wcuknes-s that he argued in his fa- 
vour. If tho Assembly lias to do his bidtUng, it might seem 
superfluous to add persuasion to force. But he chose to do 
so. Ho ofleixd in the lighUicsa of his heart to prove that 
those taxes on raw materials would not only do Fraiuie no 
appreciable li.'irm, but would do her a giTat amount of appre- 
ciable good, and that they were quite in harmony with the 
J'higlish Treaty of C:oniinerce. 11 tlio muster of many votes 
condescends to argue, and once gi'ts into the vulgar lu’ona 1 
of huancial discussion, his arguinciilB may be crit>ici/.ed 
Justus if they were not tlio arguments of an adroit Saviour 
of iSociely. 


iiit whetlier those new taxes 
the expenses of tho army hy 
millions, and lie only deemed it necessary to ob^rve 
{f guy of his hearers thought a reduction in this enormous 
eould be made, diev would on oxamination find that 
ssible Toductiou woulu l>e so trilling that to make it 
be w)ioUy useless. The simpie fact is, that if M. 
proper to throe additional millions on the 
Jhero irno one in France who can opp^ him. In the 
he .p^poees to raise eight miliions storling by 
k ]to pay .^ a. portion of the advances uf the Bank, for 



Tho new taxes on raw materials will fall on n great variety 
of articles; but Mr. ’J'lntns confined his remarks to the taxes 
on cotton, wool, and Bilk, and it is enough to attend to these 
articles as specimens ol all the raw materials to be tax^. 
There are imported into Franco about one hundred million 
kilogruiiiincH of cotton, according to tlie statenieut of M. l-iliKRS, 
and each kilogrammo is wurtli two francs. A tax ef twenty 
por cent, or forty centimes >vili give forty millions ol francs, 

, from which there is to bo deducted a drawback of four 
I millions ; the amount of maniifacturod cotton goods represent- 
ing u tenth, or rather less than a tenth, of the cotton imported. 
Tho revenue will thus be benotited to the extent of nearly a 
million and a-half sterling, while the consumer will BCarcoJy 
foci it, the additional cost being about a liaJ (penny a yard 
on calico. A subsequent speaker contested .this estimate, on the 
ground, apparently a valid one, that M. Thteus had founded • 
ids calculation on statlsrics collecte(.l wldie Alsace was still a 
part of France, and Ids view was tlmt, after allowance 
^lad been made for the afvstraction of the consumptiofi 
of Alsace, the revenue would only receive about a miilion 
Htorliiig. M. Thiers also appears to have completely 
jgnore<i the main objection to taxes ou raw materials, 
that tlic ooniumer pays much more than the first amount 
of the tax, as the capital requisite for its payment lies 
idle until numerous subsequent processes have converted the 
materials into tlie tnanufoctured article. The profit to lihe 3 tate 
will tliei-efore be probably much less, and the buprito to the 
consumer much greater, than M. Thiers was wBliiig tp allow* 
But no doubt the revenue will derive^a ooiMUifleKaUe benefit 
from the tax ou row cotton ; and as France does ttot ^^uoe 
cotton, there is nothing of a Protectfonist ^bis 

tax. It is otiienvise with the taxes on wool ettd 
Thicks was especially strong on the .abaotiM neasssity oil 
Laving a duty levied on foreign weed ilt to jprotect 

the French grower. The owner pf Fwinell sh^ eao-- 
not, ho thinks, compete with Auitndleh ani wreign 
wool, and so he must be protopefod* that 

out of two hundred miUioii fcllogreii>B^^ 

French manufuciures, one yodiioed in 

France, and one hunched' M. 

Thiers utkes toe weight of # ^ 

abroad raiiliotm aftiFTlihe 
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miiue of oidi kilogmimo at k ihinoa. Bo mipoaes to 
ifR]gO«e a daijr of 88 centlioos por iulogramtoe on 
iriiicli wonlSproduco 36 millicait of fraacs to the *fioaBwy. 
auhjdct to a drovbock of 10 miliiont, or .a6 miltiooa oot, 
,wbua liio Vfonidi trool-gnmer bonroteoied by a duty 
of t8 cent. agidnBt hie ibreigti competitor. But who w 01 
pigr tbie duty in the bug nm 7 In this particular ^aea 
ooaaumer wifi not pay it, ae M. fTamus thinke ; br on a coat 
oostang lour or five pounds &e duty will only be a 
diiltingy and the tailor will eaaOy be able to b^ that 
r^^'Nttiotmt of loss. So that finmers, wnotU alt th^ world loveS| 
will be rlcher» and no one but tailora> whom every one hatm, 
will be the poorer^ and so Uua is a very pwd tax. Silk, again, 
stands on its own peculiar fbotlng. A ocawback e<iual to the 
duty is to be granted, and as the quantity of silk i&ported from 
France t^pWB on dm free of the statistics t6 be exactly equal 
to that exjmrted, tkh State would derive nothing at all from 
die tan- But M- ^jnencBS says that the dye of the manu&c- 
tured silk adds so much to its weight that onc-third of the 
imported silk really stays in Fiance, although the weight of 
the dyed manufaotured silk is ^ equal to that of the raw silk 
imported. There are a million and a-half kilogrammes of 
foreign silk on which no drawback will have to bo allowed, 
and on this quantity a tax of twelve francs per kilogramme, 

^ or about sixtedli per cent., will, according to M. Thiers, 

' give a clear revenue of a little over a million sterling; 
while the poor growers in the South of Franco will *be 
proportionately protected from competition. And so little will 
the tax be felt by the consumer — for here, curiously enough, it 
is tlie consumer, not the millluor, who is to suficr — that a grand 
dress ivith some twenty yards of a Ik in it, and now costing 
247., will only cost twelve shillings more when the tax is 
imposed. 

Humble as tlie Afsaembly may bo before tho*predominating 
infiueuce of M. Thiers, it was scarcely possible that statements 
such as these should pass witliout challcngo. M. MoNTaoLFiEK 
showed on Tuesday that to get sixty millions of francs from 
silk and wool the Government was going to give u bonus to 
French producers of Ibrty-eiglit milligiis, so that the con- 
sumer would have to bear almost double the burden of 
the taxiition. Ho also showed that tho amount of silk 
exported was greater than that iiu|ioricd, so that French 
producers would turn the dr;iwt>jick into a bounty ; for out 
of four and a-half millions of kilogiammes imported ho 
would only consout to deduct half a milliou for tho increased 
weight through tlm dyes used. Tho drawback, howover, 
would, he thought, bo insullicicnt to protect tho French 
manufacturer, and thus hu would lose the foreign market, 
and Lyons might as well give up making silk altogether, 
M. Ahdroise Joui^nT also allowed that tJio French uianu- 
freturers must employ sixteen piillious sterling inoro than tlioy 
have how invested in order to find cupilul for tho payment of 
tho duties, and tills would plungo many of them into great 
difficulties. If any arguments could tell, these might frirly 
bo called telling arguments; and those urged against the 
imposition of these duties as on infracUoq of tlio Treaty of 
Commerce with England woro scarcely less weighty. The 
treaty provides that, if an article produced in France is sub- 
jected to u now tax, the French Governiuont may impose a 
corresponding duty, and if a drawback is allowed on m article 
of French prcshictioii, a corresponding duty may be imposed. 
Australian wool now comes into France und^ the treaty duty- 
free, andif atax were placed on French wool there might, accord- 
ing to the treaty, be imposed a corresponding duty on^ Australian 
wool; or, if the French Government first imposed a duty on 
French wool and tbengave a drawback on it, there might be a 
corresponding duty imposed to prevent Australian wool getting 
the benefit of the drawback. But the French Government 
does not mtBn 4 to kty my duty at all on French wool, while 
it does intend to i^jeqt Auiemiau wod to a duty. How 
is it possible that this should be considered in. accord- 
ance with the troMgrt B. douii^Tox, a deputy from Botideaux, 
pointed this outy and Tuiers vouchsafrd him the 
oddest reply a Biniater eves gave. Bo entreated 
him not to be Wuimtiiotte ^put the Bng|iah up to this 
argument U wse; m a very lidhtia om^md if M. 

JousffTON would by(t ^ tioilgoe, the English 

would never find it Out fr ehguge^i bo saysf in 

negotiating with fbe ;^ovamtuest f« treaty^ 

nod these* negodalioMi ere 9^ wdL Tho 


do not deny 
duties, and they amwilliiig M 
of Ow ttoay 

It aocoribg to M. ^ r 

“» • FrtBchman to |fH«» m “ 


dittias iiboold be laid on Fnnd» jpmdnoM before oqn- 

S enwtQtT dntie. can be levied «A. Xlo^iah pro- 

iiot&_ If &e Eoglidi are awake enoAgb to 800 this, then 
there io noUung left but for Ftance to j^e IbmB notice of 
its wish to abandon the treaty altogeaier. But ofthough 
Me Tafito fr otrondy oonviuocd tliat the wlsOlt mm is to 
abandon iiia treaty ahogethor, ho is aware that Tommy Inwndh- 
mm do not anee with him in this opinion, and to bumour 
them he is wiliin^^ England a frit trial ; and if Hnglstad hr 
as ttmple as adroit Fronohmen may rcnaouably hope, end will 
agree to call duties on English prMucts componaatory duties, 
aluough sunUar French products are not taxed at all, he doea 
not see any reason why tne supporters of tho treaty iu France 
and England should not have tho innocent amuseinont of 
believing their treaty to remain iu full vigour. 




MR. ROEBUCK AT SHEFFIELD, 

M r. KOEBUCK^S speech to his former constituents at 
Sheffield is characteristic, amusing, and almost touoliing. 
Like many other zealous advocates of innovation, ho has lived 
half round the circle of political thought, siul yet tho chango 
in his opinions has been so gradual that ho fools liule or im 
senso of inconsiitoncy in opiate convictions wliioh have the 
permanent quality of honesty and of warmth. Mr. IlounucE, 
indeed, candidly admits that in his youth lie nmdo some mis- 
takes, as when he wrote an essay under tho title Of What Use 
is a House of Lords ? ** Since that time ho has found out that 
the Houso of Lords performs tho functions of a Second 
Cliamber, not in conformity with ideal |>orfoction, but bettor 
than any sitbstituto wliich has been suggostod iu England or 
triod in Continental Euro^xs. On topics which have risen to 
tlm surfuco in later tinioH the ournost Radical of forty years 
ago has nothing to retract. It is, indeed, highly probable 
tliat ho may sometimes have dimouticod the frish Church ; but 
it is only within a few years that tho quoHtlou of disestabliRh- 
uicnt became practically important. Tho Irish Lund Bill 
could never havo boon introduced in tho day.s of Pkkl, ot 
Stanlev, and O’Connkll ; but it tnay bo tionfidontly apserted 
that, if such a muasuro had then been proposed, Mr. Roksuck 
would huvo boon one of its warmest supporters. At a Hmre 
kdvaricod ugo ho utterly disapproves of tlni whole iiolley of tho 
present Government. Tiie Irish Church Act is disUistorul ta 
him bccuuBo it is acce|)Uiblo to tho Roniuu Catholic hierarchy^ 
and ho is not inclined to recognize in c.xeeptioiml circum- 
btauccs an excuse for interference witli freedom of contract 
between landlords and tenants Mr. Rui:m;cK is perhaps too 
much inclined to confuso tho motives which dictate tho adop- 
tion of a policy with the reasons which may rocoinmend tc to 
on impartial judgment. It is corUiin that tlio Cliurch Act 
and tho Land Act tended to coniinn Mr. Glaustonu in tlio 
pfiSHcssion of [x)Wer ; and unfivvouriibie critics, such ira Mr. 
Rornnc K;, may suspect that his mmu impulse was tliat of persoiml 
ambition ; but a mcasttro is not condemned as unjust or inade- 
quate liecause its author may have had a jxsrsomil interest in ita 
succoss. It has indeed been sufficioutly olivious that, as Mr. 
Koeiiuck says, the leaders of the two political parties have l>cen 
bidding against one another for public approbation, and that, 
after Mr. Disraeli hod played tho card of household suffrage, 
ho was effeottially uver-trumped by his opponent. But Mr. 
Gladstone may have done good service to tlie country by tlio 
proccodings which enabled him to command a largo majority 

H n tho House of Commons ; and Mr. Koeruck’s analysis oi 
lis motives, though acute, is altogcthor cmc-sidcd. Mr. Glad* 
STOKE is not a cold-bloud^ speculator in politics, but rather a 
farmtierwho believes any theory which happens for tho momtmt 
to suit his purpose. The friniiiino element which Mr. lioLnocx 
discerns in his character is not confined to tho vindictiveness 
wliioh ho has frequently displayed. There is also so/ncthing 
womimlikc in tho itnpaasioucd earnestness which can at uno 
time see onty half a queation. When Mr. Gladstone, during 
kia political tour through Lancashiro, rcficutediy exulted iu 
the approaching defeat Mr. Koesocx at bljcfiield, ho prr^ 
bably thought that it was for the benefit of die country, as 
It was undoubtedly a gratification to himself, that one udver- 
aary should bo rsttoved from his path. 

It has evidently not cross^ Mr. Eoesccji’s mind tliat, not- 
witibstimduig hiadiatrust of Mr.DiSRAKLi, and dieubkKmcc ofmiy 
CQxm^KKion on hisxiart with the FarliamenUiry OpjfAi&iticm, ho hai 
himself by a natutal and gradual prooeas bacotnc a thorough- 
Toiy. It is highly desirablo that at a time when many 
thfruci' aie boooming. Unsettled, sudfa politicisris should have a 
hw^ogi The self-comnlacency of wio present Minister, and 
tbo sbjo^oycophm^y of smo ot his ibiiowcrs, xcqture to bo 
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nwnt of oven Syr 0. Diuc* to GoMnWiMi 

k Qot incredible ; yet JAr^ Soamk ie" dxioe ndare n Tktln 
to preternatoxAl saqdeion when he hitaQi 4ali die riot itial 
wae the restilt of a vaet coziepimoy fy[ pi^udiig tbo prspne 
Ministers in power. It wee bad enougii iM Mr. GlapcTW 
withhold, at a moment of great danger, aid boja tb 
Governtneijit which wise charged with die lin|iatenaDO0 0 
the public peace. It is not known*' whether he fonnall^ 
concurred in tlio improper appomtment wh^ ** is no 
the only misapplication of patronage by the present CnAV 
CELLon. Waift of time and of strength pxobao^ jowrent^ 
Mr. Kofduck irom including |n hi^i review the foreign poUc^ 
of the Govemmont. It is not to be supposed that he approve 
of the abject capitulation of 'Washington) espeoklly 4^ < 
has been illustrate by the commentary of the Americtta katn 
ment of the Alabama claims. In other requests Mr. Bomofnt* 
speech would have been more comprehensive if he had nn 
concentrated his attention on the supposed defects el Mi 
Gladstone's character. It is to ho regretted that on hn 
charitable view should be taken of any character, and jenpe 
daily of that of an eminent statesman { but political dkUki 
sometimes evokes the same kind of sagacity which is often die 
played in the conduct of pcivato quarrels. Satire is no 
always just, nor invective well founded ; but it is not agains 
the strong points of any man's nature or cenduot that thi 
attacks of an adverEury directed. 


corrected by a vigour of criticism which k only to be ex* 
pectad fhim a moral and poli|iecil amagonim verging on 
antipathy. It is not to be that Hr. Boebucx cherishes 

any personal onmity to Mt9jUA1)jnr0inc,but he finds his versa- 
tile caniestneas, his occ^skiwViqlpitfo of the Constitution, 
and his pasraonate love 6t qmh^ig altogether intolerable. 
More dispassionm otSeeryere might remark tliat Mr* Glad- 
si one has nevertheleBa performed great public services, and 
that when be is tmder no temptation to employ tortuous 
methods, he often succeeds by the legitimate use of argument 
and persuasion ; but Mr. Koebuck's portrait has at least the 
likeness which is found in a good caiicature. Mr. Glad- 
stone will perhaps console himself for the attack by the ro- 
fiootiou that Mr. Eoi buck lives in London, and that he has 
therefore some corrupt interest in pui chase in the army, or 
in some other abuse which has been collected by the piesent 
Government. On the other hand, it may be suggested that 
Mr. Koeouck spoke in a provincial town, and that some of his 
hearers applauded sonic of his remarks. There is reason to 
fear that metropolitan sccpljcism lias penetrated as far as 
Shefliold, though it liad two or three months ago not oxteuded 
to Whitby. Mr. Gladsfone hiniHelf does injustice to tho 
London Clubs, of winch Bbooks s is not the least celebrated. 
A member of that body lately, in a letter to the Times, 
described uio Lord Chili Justice of England us one of the 
“ Ireo-lauccs ot the Liberal party,” because ho Imd ventured 
in a dignified letter to cenHuro the indefensible conduct of the 
Prime Minister and the Lord Cuanc kllur in tlie mutter of 
the Judicial Committee. If Mr. Gladsione is not sutislird 
with a devotion which may almost bo called impudent, ho will 
scarcely find stronger proofs of allcgianco oven in tlio columns 
of the provincial papers. The corroH])ondcrit who wute-i fioiu 
BaooKS*s further dolends the job on the ground tliat the Act of 
Pailiament which has been evaded was passed in a huny ; and 
it might have been supposed that the MiiuHtcrs were m 
some degree to blame for enacting a law so imperfect that it 
could be justifiably disregarded. Mr. Koibuck adopts thti 
view that the procoodiiig was **as baitiuced, as soriy, and 
** as tliorough a cheat os ever was puasod on a gujnug nmlti- 
tude by a tbimblongger ; mid calm or fiioudly critics, 
while they regret the unnccossary strength of Mr. Kolbuce’s 
language, will not deny that the transaction furnishes soinc^j 
excuse for his too vivid ox])iC8siona of indignation. It may bo 
collected from Mr. Gladsione's coucjsu answer to the CiiiLi^ 
Justice that he will roly on the division of losponsibility 
between himself and Uie Ciiakclllor, and nu ingenious critic 
has compared the apology to u welLknoivn contrivaucc rccotded 
by Sterne for distributing between two speakers the pronundia- 
tion in sopainto and harmless syllables ^ an obnoxious word. 
Mt. Koeduck IB not inclined to bo satisfied witli any subtle or 
far-fotchod apology. 

When Mr. IIolbuck formerly doubted the utility of the 
Houso of Lords, ho would peihups not liavo been greatly 
shocked at a theoretical Republic. At Sheffield he would 
pel haps scarcely have thought it w'orth while to notice tho*| 
recent imd abortive agitatiou, if he had not coi\joctuied tliat 
the promoter of the movement was cncouiogcd by persons more 
important than himself. Mr. Koebuck may, ho says, bo 
regarded as a suspicious man, but that he has suspicions he 
admits. Ue ** cannot help Uimking tliat the agiuition was 
undertaken with full knowledge of tlie consequences,” and 
he is certain that to Sir Cuarles Dilke the consequences will 
not be disadvantageous. In other words, the seconder of last 
year's Address has reason to hope for piomotion from Mr.* 
GLADSTONE, who indeed noticed his spoochos against tlie Crown 
in terms of courteous and moderate dissent. Mr, Kolbuck 
undoubtedly breallios an air of suspicion. The mob popu- 
larity which might perhaps have l>eou carded by succdssfui 
advocacy of the overthrow of the Monarchy furnishes a suffi- 
oiont explanation of the efibrta of the Hepubhean agitator, 
nor k there the smallest reason to supp^ that his enterprise 
has bean in any way countenanced by hk jpohticol sU^iors ; 
but if the Ministers are exposed to to -fetched and unfounded 
am^Gions they have themarives to blame. 'Alter wantonly 
pgoclaimitig hunaelf a convert to universal suffrage, to the 
riiFiip s of deceased wives' sisters and of femal^ poRticians, and 
SO U doflten dther crotchets, Mr. GlaUSTokk has destroyed all 
ooofideaoa tai the steadineaiof his convictions ; and the wildest 
pisidox uriiich be could adopt fk article of kith would 
0koU0 nMka indignation than surprise. On the last Iiord 
Day he was still a loyal kfoject of the Crownt but 
j^tWiWinn be confined hie dtifbnqeof the House of 
IteMtttkftt that ha would, to* imea and twice end thrice 
Mka' bL wkeam to JMfiton. After the ttoaxd o6n- 
riui^kwee in tbw Hyde Park rich tlk appoint* 


PARIS AND. THE ASSEMllLY. 

I T seems possibli*, after all, that M. 'VAUfRAiN’s electioi 
may miss its mark. M. Thiers appears to have hoped tha 
llic <*x}jibition pf tlio Pans electors clothed and in their righ 
minds would convince the Deputies that VersailieB k no 
UiG natuial mccting-plaoo for a French Logislatiue. Yot, i 
ihe oxjicctcd result iiad come to pass, the Assembly woul( 
hiu e shown itsr If strangely illogical. It cannot be said tha 
the aigumeuts for a return to Paris arC strengthenod by thi 
icccni election. There lias never been any doubt that thi 
inajoiity of the Paribians are on the sido of order. A com* 
munity so largely given to retail tiado may bo trusted t< 
dialiko street fighting. But tlio Paris shopkeepers ar< 
not iniraclilously secured against being forced to pu 
up with wliat Uicy dislike, and the A^mbly probabij 
boliovoB, and is certainly justified in believing, that in thi 
event of Uie Choriiber being invaded by armed rebels, thi 
supporters of M. Yautrain would be found guarding then 
own hoarlliS and homes. A few tliousond determined revolu- 
tionists are a match for ten times that number of pcacoalil) 
disposed citizonsk The Assembly hhs chosen to misread thi 
lesson of the CornmnnO, and tha stress whiph has been lyd or 
M. Vaui rain's return is very well calc*ited to confirm ii 
lu its error. M. Buisson, the reporter of the Committee whicl; 
has advised against a return to Paris, insists that tlie insurrection 
of March failed booause it could not lay hands on the Assembly, 
and horn this he argues that the to make all future in- 
surrections equally imsuccossful k to keep the Assembly well 
out of their reach. It would be a truer account of the matter 
to Buy that the Commune broke down because the Assembly had 
troops whom it could trust. If the Versailles army liad followed 
the usual fasliion of French solders In time of rovolutioD, and 
fraternized with foe insurgents as soon os they were brought 
face^o face with tliem, the position of the Assembly would havu 
been as insecure at YbrsoiUea as in Paris. The Deputies mklti 
have had time to tUAkc their escape before the Commwmiti 
entered the to\rii, but it may bo questioned wither, having once 
got awi^) they would havp had sufficient resolution to meet 
elsewhme. What the defeUt of the Commune baa really toM 
is, as hue been often pointed ou^ to break the traditi«m^1to|i 
what Park wills France wills. The speotoele of to 
ci^ holding out Tusolutely but hopeleasily against to ettop 
advance of French troojw obeying to ardem of ^ MiMifm 
Goveimment) jnuift have been Infixately 
Bepublicau fimatios who bed thought that whf 
potteaugn of the' H6tel Ville noitld hm 
hie feet. It my be tnie due e|«4ptiKde 
beeu exhibited if the Legialetute had ae(W(|lmdM c 
falia, though this *— e iiyrnr ef fee‘tdmieiirfhi|i'?l 
end in'Merwal MiLCuiaoH whiw iehHtdle'aMMehhtdii 
B«, gmtiBg thi. to be thecle^ itTwJki 
wbtoe teal etrangth has beeh itorealMl^t) 
jea meeer exert that ettv^ nllia‘*«giM 
it ngpeated. Whetenr ditt / 
bora ought nov to know 'ii 
More thu a tnore edio di^' 





Mkkm n i«rglaftio«i» uttd MMi»Ut 

^ kciaBf tliA tigliti of ibo t»o 

tho dtfMi can bomi^eMAdk 

Wbil#«rOlbor«lo^ ttio Ai^^ 

"maj pmmt it buijit aU oronti no Ufm of fiat uawih 
poofdo ivhiA irii jtol to dio laat £nit 
'Wio FasMCii, Tbii irlow of tha ciMit woulA havo been 
oooaDif imo^o maitar irhat had raaiUiof the rcoiit 

ipbtlott. ^jn^raalatiaogtboftheQovwtma^^ 

ianotia tba aun^ af unarmed fiofdceepere 
vhoiaoretly widk iiio i*iny \M in the fidelity of the armied 
eotdiera who piepared to eaaore ita witiulag. Under a 
|dro]^ i^likaiT eywiem there* oii||ht to be no dififeul^ in 
getlum held^ tme eaaentiel condition of keeping order in a 
dietiiilied ennnlEy* Vi* Tnixae will be ill adviaed if in the 
coining he Areata hiui case on the jpolitical virtue of M. 
VAOtnAtn’a itieu^ h ie aatiafaotory of oonne to be assured 
that fiei^ are a )am number of Parisians who wish tliat the 
iVsptm^ljr should reign over Aem« But to suppose that these 
tespeciahle but unwarlike oitizeoe can be truat^ to give effect 
to fioif own desire would be entirely to mistake their temper. 
They urant a Government which will protect them, not 
Government which looks to them for protection. 

The pi^oular indication which the Assembly has lately given 
of its in&positioii to return to Paris is the0jeotiou of a motion 
to take tqp the Bill for investinff the Counoils-General with 
legislative fonctionsiintlie event of the LegUUture proper being 
deposed or eubjocted to violence. There l^o reason to sup- 
pose that the Assembly is hostile to this nWanre on its own 
merits- It is bumiliatiiigi no doubt, to have to^nfeas that any- 
thii^ of thaJ^d can be required, but to witlihold such a con- 
fession woum argue a culpable unwiLUngness to see fkets os they 
The legitimate Govemmonts of France have not always 


are. 

been aUe m hold their own against the sudden violence of a 
facdotts minority, and on more tliau one occasion the cause of 
order and liberty might have h^n materially served if the 
supreme authority bad devolved by force of law on somebody 
beyond the sphere of the immediate insurrection. The course 
of a Paris insurrection has usually been to deny the claim of 
the Legislature to represent the country, and then to use the 
machinery of Government to bring about the return of a new 
Legislatore devoted to> the interests of the momeatary holders 
of power. The acceptance of the proposal to make the Councils- 
General a second line of defence would give the authors of 
the next revolution two legislative bodies to deal with instead 
of one* The members of the CouncUa-General owe their places 
to popular election, and in the event of the Assembly being from 
any cause incapacitated for doing its work, a body chosen 
iVom the Councila-General would be as accurate an expression 
of the feeligg of the country as an^ that Could be devised 
befomband. But though the Assembly may have no objec- 
tion to the proposal itself, it has a very strong ohjectiou to 
discussing it beibre determining whether it shall return to 
Paris. M ibc majority were auxious to reverse tiioir former 
decision on fiia point, they would naturally have welcomed 
so convenient an excuse lor changing their mind. But tlic 
fact that tlio oonvorrion, under certain circumstances, of the 
Counctla-Geneml into a provisional Legislature afford them 
sudh an excuse is tof the moment sufficient to condemn it. 
Until fie motioik fi>r retummg to Parle has b^ negatived, 
the majoriu have no wish to see tlie sfep d^rivsd of any of 
fts risks* Later in tlie Sesrion^ when it has been settled that 
they sxwto mmaiti where they aro^ they will pobably give a 
fiivcatrable bssritig to a propoud which will then come as an 
ad^tional inatsajl of» as now, a substitutedi asourity. 

17 M* Tmaas is as anxious as ha ippema to be to get the 
Assembly to Paris, he has efiooeii an unfortunate time for 
recallpg fie worst atiucfi|j|r of fia Cqmmuniats. There ie 
nbsolotely M^reason why fie murderers of the hostages diould 
Only now W imt bn fiefir trials ST they had been ihe 
firsk prisoners arraitoed on a capifil ohi^e, If. Tnixns 
inighs have been mmtad with A wifi to ensure them a 
ai^ more fi^Oirdat hemffig than they could have 
kfied for in fis first hsw^ coiiM efiuo. But 

pmancy hast bot Been & 

jph«to»tmdtimfiafaciavof iliWtfo no 

ifoaiM aa the cveiiw to 

On any sfist wfiposition fisaaufii 
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MMl mOfj of fhem trttt 
.^dUfommcf^deinaiidforM amnesty whfoh 
Of thaParia sleeliim as wifiM. VAcrm^aSS^ 

swwifoUoTidronBihsb'i. ovary day of ardariymt^^ 
meat inalOM i% harder to aj^lam why the trial ^ 
ofi^ndete is left in tha hands of mlUtnry tribunals. A httfov 
prOifiptneaa six months ago would have enabled the G«^em- 
niCnt todiaspeiate itself for the future from all the meinonee of 
the exeessesof the Voiaaillee troops. By an extraordinary want 
of judgment, M . Tuisns has so distributed his severm^ that 
the one aat of his reign which he ought to wish the Parisians 
to forger shall bo continually brought to their recgllection. 


MR. FAWCETT AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

I F Mr. Gladstone is in the habit .of reading the repoits of 
criticisms on his policy, he will have had the pleasure 


pleasure 

within a feu* days of comparing Mr. Fawclti's comments 
with Mr. Roebuga’s and Mr. Hoiisuan's. It cannot be s^id 
that either speaker is highly complimentary, but they assail fie 
Government from opposite directions. Mr. Fawcett is still 
young enough to be a xealous Koformor, though he isirfM^ldom 
in accord with tlie majority of tlie Liberal party, or with thoir 
recognized leadora While Mr. Roebuce complains tliat the 
Irish Church and Land Acts were introduced lor the purpose 
of keeping Mr. Gladstone in power, Mr. Fawcett asks why the 
English Church also is not destroyed ; and he demands legisla- 
tion for tlie purpose of transferring a portion of the piopcrty 
of English landowners to their tenants. After taunting the 
Government with its slackness in regard to the Church and 
tlie land, Mr. Fawcett proposed to reform the law in a 
direction which has not hitherto been attempted. He uas 
shocked at the ^ spectacle of an Attorney -General occupied 
for a week or a month together in addressing a juiy on 
behalf of a private client. The TicunoiiNt case, although it 
may furnish a popular illustration of the divided intorosts of 
law officers, is not more engrossing than the geueial practice 
of the loaders of the Bar. If the Government lequtres only 
legal advisers exclusively devoted to dicir official duties, it 
mustetisponse with the services of the heads of the profession* 
Sir Rickard Betulll, Sir RouNDEtfL Pal&ilr, Sir W. Bovill, 
and Sir Joun Karslake probably made a larger income by 
pnvate practice than by official foes during theil rospectno 
occiipations of the place of Attorney-General. No loader of 
the Bor would acoopt an appointment which might poi Imps 
lost only for one or two years, at tlie cost of sacnlking all 
his proftssional emoluments and prospects. The question ts 
precisely the same with the comparison which has often been 
made between political Ministers and permanent civil seniints. 
There is soinethiog to bo said for government by clerks ; *but 
as long as the House of Commons rotuins its power, none .but 
Its chiefs will command jpubiic contideuco and respect ; and an 
Attorney 'General with the rank and|)OHition ofanUnder-Secre- 
taiy' would not be strong enough to maintain himself against the 
contempt or op{X)sition of the principal membeis of the Bar 
If Mr. Fawcett lives to the age of Mr. Koi buce, hp will por- 
baps discover that it is necessary not only to note an anomaly, 
but to suggest an alternative. 

It might also be worth Mr. Faw'cettN while to rcconMidot 
his determination to act without regard to party. 1( cveiy 
membilE, or every independent member, insists on tlie adop- 
tion of his own opinions, it will be neccssaiy to deiiso some 
other mode of govommont than by a Purliomentary Constitu- 
tion. There are indeed some points on which political < on- 
uexion ought to be disregarded; nor can Mr. FAUcLrT bo 
blamed for expressing the universal opinion on the eiasiou 
of the Judicial Committee Act; but when be proceeds to 
demand a rote of censure on the Gorernment, he takes but 
a circuitoua mefiod of advancing the Liberal cause, llie 
debates in both Houses will contain a sufficient con- 
demnation of the act which has been |)erpetrated ; and it is 
even possible that Mr. Gladstone himself may be for once 
oonvinckd that be has done wrong. A vote of censure by the 
BfouseofflommoOB^ould compel the resignation of a MinistfT 
still eommaads a Imrge majority, and who, like M. Taai.s 
in Friutee, baa no competent successor* Only an impracti- 
epUe purist wodW wish to bring a professedly hostile Govein- 
IttsKil into'office for tbe s^ke of recording an abstract Resol uiion 
ttse of the Kom Ommums. It is not better 

f ^ thet bi^tf^4osen Adfitnist^ons fiould feU than that I or- 
SWW^ tbielct of hiwlessnesj.^ Or ratlicr 
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otrtainly tend to weikeii ftttfhoBity; yet nothing can be mm 
certain than it would be fanpiMiible to form a stable Gorenimeait 
if Mr. Gladstom wm «t the present moment driven from 
office on an acoidentel and non-political issue. The presence 
in the House of Gottmons of a few detached politicians such 
as Mr. FAWCTif not without its advantage. There is much 
' justice in Ueoontpbsot the orils which result from excessive 
subservieaoe to tbe leaders oS a party ; but a prudent man 
vriU alwave be inclined to suspect that, if he holds an excep- 
tional pontiott, he is, like a privileged person in private society, 
on object rathet of toleration than of envy. All Governments 
are liable to blunders, and it must bo confessed that Mr. 
Gladstone's mistakes arc sometimes peculiarly irritating; 
but if all his measures wOro considered exclusively on their 
merits, it would bo impossiblo ibr him to govern the 
country. Many votes uro given in favour of a Ministerial 
proposition because the* majority prefers that the power 
which must be entrusted to sumo body of men shoidd be 
exercised by its own leaders. A prudent Minister will 
not strain the allegiance of his followers by such measures 
aa the Licensing Bill of last Session. Mr. Fawcett concurs 
#ith Lord Dehby in the belief that the evils of the liquor 
trade atb not to he corrected by the institution of a gigantic 
monopoly which, like all other monopolies, would tend to in- 
crease of price and to deterioration of (junlity . In all probability 
Mr. BfiucE will, in the ensuing Session, abstnin from encum- 
bering himself and his colleagues with an impracticable 
meosuro. To the Temperance fanatics and the promoters of 
the Permissive Bill Mr. Fawcett is not bound by any tics of 
loyalty and discipline. Nothing can be more manly than his 
announcement that ho will never consent to give a local 
majority the tyrannical power of enforcing abstinence on 
their neighbours. It is perhaps an inconvenience to be 
governed by a Premier who lias every quality •except common 
sense, and by a Homo Secretary who shares only the defects 
of his chief; but uafortunately there are no other loaders at 

S resent to bo found ; and when, ns in the case of the Licensing 
iiil, their blunders are too extravagant, total failure iumislies 
the best remedy for legislative incapacity. 

A large part of Mr. Fawcett's indefatigable energy hasj^en 
devoted to Indian afihirs ; and he blames the House of Commons 
for paying readier attentiou to trivial questions of parks and 
public buildings than to the interests of 1 80,000,000 of our 
“Indian lollow-subjects.” According to Mr. Fawcett, the Indhm 
expenditure has risen within fourteen years from 32,000,000!. 
to 53,000,000!., and the debt has been increased threefold; 
and it might have been convenient to add that the comparison 
is made between tbe periods before and after the Mutiny, and 
that a large part of the increased outlay is due to the proved 
necessity of raainlaining a larger European force in India. 
One-third of the toUd debt bos been incurred for the construc- 
tion of public works, “ which have been so ill devised and so 
“ extravagantly constructed that upon the aggi'egato outlay 
“ the returns are insufliciont to pay the interest on the money 
“ borrowed, and a considerable portion of the money lias been 
“ altogether lost." The remedy proposed for tlic alleged mis- 
management is that the House of Commona should exercise a 
constant supervision over tlio finance and mlininistration of 
India; yet it is impolitic that either the House itself or 
A ^ Committee should make itself responsible for tlie 
details of public works. When tlie East India Company 
was abolished, there was some reason to fear that fbdian^ 
affairs would be exposed to the mischievous effects of par^ 
struggles, and to the corrupt or ignorant intervention of 
Englisli politicians. Experiouco has shown that thp subject- 
matter was too largo for an Assembly which finds ample 
emplc^ment in the legislation and government necessary for 
the United Kingdom. Tlio government India has been 
administered, os in former times, by tbe Viceroy and the 
civil and military authorities in India, under the control of a 
Secretary of State, who is checked and assisted by a Coimcil 
of some of the ablest and most experienced officers who have 
formerly held high positions in India. There can be no doubt 
that errors are sometiines ominitted, aa when the jtble and 
indefatigablo Minister who how ^sides at tbe India Office 
lately determined to cripple the whole railway system of India 
by introducing a new variety of gauge. It is also true that, 
as Mr* Fawcett says, many charges are firom time to time 
impost on tbe Indian fii^ces which ought properly to 
be defrayed by the Enghsh taxpayer; but the Honse of 
Cemmons is itself chie^ reiQjonaible for aa injustice by 
whicb its eipUMttusnts ptofitq and it is d^xible that tbe 
greater part of the affairs of India ahohid be locally 
B may be that some great Indian dimler 
efilf heTeofrer distract e?ery English hota^ from Jtfon 


e^ Ofoat^s Etoust to Ae Isuiffa End"; for a eM md 
distant empire neeeamitty brnfoee numy posriUe email 
of danger. Mr. FAwmr is iNil empkyea in stndyfatg As 
risks whidi exist, and the si sn r Mi S imeh may be promed ; 
but his researohos will ptobabfy lend bim to the disaoTSonr 
that the habituid intorfomce of Ae Beiise of Commons wonla 
be more dnngeroui than any ofrier source of rnkgovenuneot. 

It may be hoped Aat As protest of a genuine demoerat 
a^inst the< 3 odalistic follies whioh bare been promulgated 
Mr. Scott Russell and, to a smaller extent, by Sit Jobk 
PaEimgton, will produce some effect on those who are likely 
to bo delipjed by promises of food and dwellings prorided by • 
the State. Mr. Fawcett still retains his attasbment to liberty 
and his beli^ in personal independence. It would indeed 
have been strange if bis unsparing criticisms on Ae policy and 
conduct of Ae Ministry bad led him to hope for Utoito 
felicity under the paternal care of a Government which 
has not, in the discharge of its ordinary functions, succeeded 
in gaining his confidence. JVIr. Horsiian's speech at LiAeard 
shows that in questioning the soondness of Ministerial policy 
Mr. Fawcett does not stand alone. Several years have passed 
since Mr. Hoksuak was celebrated by Mr. Brioqt as a chief 
secedor to Ao Cave of Adullam, and as one half of Ae am- 
biguous animal wiA imdistinguishable head or taiL Mr. 
Holqsuan's mntinousitendenoieswmu punished by a temporaiy 
exclusion from Parliament ; and when he reappeared he had 
become one of the most earnest supporters of Mt. Gladstoste's 
I rish policy. His natural inclination to tamper with party disci- 
pline seems to bo breaking out again; for he inquires why every- 
thing which the Government has touched idnce Ae passiwof 
tho Irish Land Bill has proved a fidlare. The Education Bill 
involved falsehood to tho Liberal party ; Ao match-box taaLwaa 
a blunder ; and the substituted Budget was something worse. 
Tho object of the Licensing Bill was the reverse of A^ which 
ought to have been purs^, but Mr. Horsuak, apparently 
thinking Mr. Bnuox scarcely responsible for his own ineasureB, 
kindly ^da that ho was not to blame. The Army Bill was 
introduced when Ae Goreminent had no scheme of re-organiz- 
ation, and in using Ao Royal Prerogative Ae Government 
“ followed a course for which Ministers' in oAor days had lost 
“ their heads and raomtreha had lost their crowns." Finally 
Mr. Horsuak apprehended that the Government intended to 
crown their errors by altering tbe rules of the House of 
Commons ; and be assured them that he mede his remarks in 
no unfriendly spirit. “ It was not a friend who fiattered," 
and it was certainly not Mr. Hossuak. Mr. Gladstone, when 
he can spare a moment from listening to the plaudits of the 
I'elefj/raph and the country members, may perhaps profitably 
listen to Ao whiiqMrs in which Mr, Horsxan, Mr. Fawcett, 
and Mr. RosnucK remind liim that he is mortaL I| is scarcely 
possible that Aey can all, like Ae unprincipled opponents 
whom he denounced at Whitby, bare a corrupt interest in 
purchase in Ae army. 


THE DUKE OF PERSIQNY. 

A nother, and lUmost the last, of Ac small bend of 
personal adhereoats of Ae late Emperor NapoliiOn has 
passed away. The Empcaos has to mourn the loss of a 
perfectly exceptiomd friend and sujqmrter, of a man who not 
only Asred his fortunes, was staunon to him in adversity imd 
prosperity, gave him every help that a ready head and a 
foiAfuI heart oeuld give, but who believed in him asid his 
causo, was firmly amd honestly persuaded Aat in Aa 
Iconic ideas lay Ae oulv key to Ae welfare of Fumes, Snd 
.whoplaimedi orassooiateo himself with tbe fiaseoa of Qttosbufg 
and JBoulcpe, and Ae triumph of Ae Coup efftet of 1^51, 
in a spirit not only of personal devotion, but of ^tkal 
patriotism. The Duke of Persiont believed in IfAVOLtox 
and Napoleonism veiy much as Ae cOmnidss of Ae 
Pbopicet believed in Mabomed and Mafaemedaiiiffiui and 
in Aese later days it at kaat marks m ON » T f nin t- 
apart Ast he should in Ae Fhmoe of A* iifoMmdi 
century be possassad towards a leader and a eaaim HAA 
burning spirit of Arabian devotediieas. Tho apH of a , igiA# 
named Fiaux, who foil at Sakmaiioav Ae AMd A 
army of Cuables X. uotd, after s toNdtftfod «f he 
was forced to leave Ae iorvies on he 
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ilt %i» 1Eh» Viiomii imA* toeit^ 

to by piibli^ B6i»f(rirll||t' 

}M«|d«alM IrH^cidte B& ywM^ 

Ate JHfe af jrablieatkm bmiid^ 
iMUtm ; 

ilMi* * mat iingtdar pttMi, mill tba Mdt aitfga^ 
utelhajr atid tbeir idew mt» 'worth, liad vmaUd liimoAT. 

/^Hio «tl«BlioD of Laow NAMUiiir tm wriiMohy hk unoh 
to the itidMfwikaUe n^ki oiid pfehi^ utility of tiie 
new partmii. The young Prioee end the Vtiooinit ttiet, and 
theiioeforwMd,lbr mom theatitirty ytftra, tiwy^rre abered 
tegetiier<begbade,the eMAfiiie,awd Aeecl^ of thetr fortmm . ! 
In 185$ the Viacom platiDed and ahared ttie hasazdoua esler- 
pnee of hut altiuMigh anreated, he nmnaged to 

oao y e into Oonuam and thence into Englatid, whence in 
1640 he aodommledlhe Prinoe tetxy onoe aaoie at Boulogne 
-what look waaid hfing theaa. They were captured, and the 
Vkoemt weaeentOooed to tweidy yeara* impriaomiient ; but as 
thneworeon, and no great barm aeamad likely to oome either 
firem him or hie friend, he waa alltwed to at VemaiUea 
under a teiy mild lyctom of Bii|MrriaioB. TharelM waa liring 
wtan the Prince oalna hi 164^ to Phitis to abine out before 
long hn the gtonea of bta Piendeatahip. Bonapartiam wna 
at laet triumphant, and the good time he ao long 
draamt of had oome to Franoe and to the friend of Locuh 
K arOLfioa. Plenaant tisinga wereat once ahowored on him, hut 
• heMrerheld any very oonapicuottapoBition until after the Cot^p 
<fAat, lo the anoeeasof which betievoied hie untiriug ener- 
giee and hie undoubted gifbsfor eonflpiraoy. Thenceforward 
great honours and high plaoea and apfosdid opportunities of' 
poUtioei ittiluenoe were at hia ootnnuuid* H^u'aa ixmdo asi 
anoontOBitable Count, and then a Duke ; he wae twice Ambaa- 
aador la England, twice Mmister of the Interior ; the daughter 
<i£ a Prinoe aud an appropriate fortune to stoit him in marriod 
life uwe provided for him ; and be wae made, of course, a 
Senator a Gn&nd Croaa of the Legion Of Honour. In llie 
iator days of the BmPEBoa’a reign, however, although Urn per* 
aooal ties that bound him to his Sovereign were as strong ae 
•ever, he kept himself, or was kept, aomewimt aloof from the 
arena of praotical poUtiesu Ue allowed it to be knoa*n that 
hie views varied somewhat from thane of the Eiipekok. He 
combated the opinion that the Naimleooic ideas were oompti* 
tihle with PadiaBHintarj govenment when he hrst saw 
the Euranea inoUued to mve way to wiwt he conaideiW an 
iUn4c»{ and afterward^ vmsn theEuFsaoR began to make 
congeBMom, be thou^ that a bolder line should be taken, and 
that Aim should be given, and more rapidly, if anything vrw 
to be given at all. Politicly ^Mking, bis day haA gone by 
hefoMdlie war of 1870 broke *oiit and Sedan hurried his 
ftiand and hia friend'e oauee into the abyss of utter buinili- 
atioii* The dreaming Bonapartiatof 1854 lived to see the 
oOKimtion as JBmperor of the Second Napoleon, but he ako 
lived Id hear tbo tidk^ of Sedan, Fe«' j^sons jtroUabiy 
have ever bad mason to i^precwte more vividly the trutli of 
the old my big, that no man ought to be acoounm happy until 
hekdeoih 


TSbera Is alwaya aamnthiag tetukiiig and interestiog in the 
lift of a masi wboae one great ofaivaiwsriitio baa beeiifideli^, 
wm though we mm not tnttymiBh admire nha persons or 
tlwcm»Mtostinebm frdeU^lM Imem There hm 

been m time in Bngiiih hialoiy when man like the I>uko of 
Ksesienr have van a eoasm only deniaular te fail beoaum 
their oaiisi wae ewfar eaeomeCtiL The Svcainrs, whaierer 
mayhevehaea timirhndta,fmnaked a imvosir aadvoaumtic 
ufttoAmir to dhtir peaeae and tbeir tet or eati, got^ men te 
com^ive fe 4bina» taalwfa br ee iWi deagen for tfaeai^ die for 
them,eingmtbMliiBie^ honour, anddmea 

ot' nothing and cam for aitfoing eoaoept that the CgAnurj 
might have th^ own a^tu The leading Boyalists and 
Jacobites of this adventams cbiaa were not pertiape very 
able men, not fitted really to ddvem a great kingdom, not at 
all good^ iudgei ^ the mtemeti and fitting 

policy of A mtUa^ bat and a 

^ inAre «o the Smfor eamto wtfoh vam liiie dfofooee of 
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Otmp cTAol ; a fouly ge«< foelliiifoformnd 
llmfomr of 4 he ei^d claas, and mndK mem llnii, uiiiiiii|iiirtriit 
eafaeaBenaior; hut bb wm n<a foe nM fo In df 
hfaiipaslerin ihebigto veghN^ P<ditios. . It wee tititeheU 
neeewesy far hia mouiiar hvenoh of eminence font he jihrtfl 
have any very high gMa inthis wey. It wasenou^ thetlldkmt 
oapable, preeettiable, (forewd,and agreeable. For tins wet lit 
that was needed to mefae his fidelity respectable and meet for 
high reomnpensa. fie wea tee olever, too much a man of the 
world, too leedete to be regfoded in the half^ccnnie light of 
the fooliably setached person^ follower of foe BerRRon. It 
was not a li^t matter that tiio Bafraioit should have 
Buoh a devoted friend as tlie Duke of PaasiONT. And to 
the SurmiOR lue filled a fdaee which no .one else could 
fin. They bad been aesooiaaed tqgefoer as no ofoer 00m* 
xade of the Bkpesor had been associated witli him ; and iu 
all their long coaiiextcm tlie Duke had never wearied in his 
devotion. He alwayH took the Emfcror and everything the 
EwrEROR did and had done in a eerkms light, and heartily 
believed iu eveiy tinng the Euiu:Ren had oliMn to think in 
harmony with his position. Tkis must hava mada hhn in- 
valuable to the E^eror. Ofoer men shared hit fortunes, 
aesoetated with him, gtt\'e him their best aid and advice, took 
from him the good things he bad to give, and amiied gently 
when anything brought to remembrance foe eccentricities or 
fitilures m* wo^eesosoffooir chief. But to tkoDukeof Pbrsioki 
everyfomg Ni^oleoiiic was sacred, great, and glerions. It is 
easy to imugine what a deq> comfort to foe £Mi*ERon it must 
have been foat he had aljoitt itim one nuin wlio could be trusted 
to think of the eagle of Bouiegne without any aenee of the 
ridiculous; who faud htmsril' Rtinnded on, or perhaps helped to 
carry, that unfortunate bird ; and yet not maiwly bore up in 
perl^ honesty iigaiiuM his tneinorios of it, but actually aoeoptiad 
it in good ikitu as an afoninihle living embodiment of foe iistd- 
ratioDB of tlie Bonatartks. Purhaps none atnong ilie faithful 
followers of tlie bm arts ever get tjvite so far as this. And the 
otithnsiaatic attachment of liio Duke of iMaiONT not only did 
him credit, niid cheered his master, but it vaiaed and ennobled 

3 |€ cause to wdiich he atlacliod hiussulC Bonapartiftm is not 
cad in France, but there are no more Dukes of PersioNt. 
Bonapartism is hut foe natna for tbo sohomes of cue sot of 
intriguers among tiic hosts of iutriguors in divided France. 
There is no lotiger a bohof in Napoleonic idoas ; no longer any 
aiiacluueat to a man. There is merely a caloulaLion foot Im- 
l>ennlism may yet ho a winning card, and perhaps a sincere 
belief Uwt a Goveranumt wbi^i, as it is said, gave Fmoce 
tw enty' years of pros)>orityf is foo best sort of Governmeut that 
FraiK;e could liave. It must be allowed that foe sucooas of 
the EitPRiiOR was as xnucli above what is goneraUy put forward 
as foe programme of foe Imperialist party as the Duke of 
Plbsiqny was above the vulgar herd of Imperialist oourtiora 
and adventureta. The Ehiiuk>u really hod ideas, and to fooot 
Communists and give foe peopfo bieadMdaiiuisomeuta, which 
now forms foe whole progmiume of Imf^iaUsts, was ouly {sirt 
of tlm pTcgrammo oi foeir ohiefi MiaforUme and the ex- 
posure q£ foe evil tendencies of lua syBiem have now obsoured 
at present tlie memory of what he was; but histoiy, we 
think, in recording the devoted attaohment of the Dulm of 
pEftsiaNv to Louts Nafoleok, will aha) record foot Louis 
Katolem had some qualities of head and heart that mode 
him not undeservu^ of that attocboient. 


* UHSH EDUCATION. 

T he Beaoltttioiis adopted at the Boman Catholic meeting in 
IHiblin on WodnoMiay ought to be oonakterod ajHirt 
from tite spaeok wilfti which foey were introduced by Cardinal 
CuULor. In foe lattier tiieve were some statements wliicb the . 
ipeaker would certainly find it drfiicult to prove, and there was 
a geoend tone of •ereness whifo aeems iiiocmsistent with soino 
ofwadasssbns ho luiosolf mode. If Gardiiiiil Oullek is 
in MUaving foot ^ the most lufioenfoil sod diatinguisbed 
^ asemlbeva of foe Angiiean body are wifo foe Itisb Homan 
QoUitofioi on this eiuriion, atid that " foo principal JibemJ 
^•ad Ml%hteiM noteatanti ot foe Empire'’ wisli thmn 
enrriiM, a foanmatn siHOiMiiatioti of rite real or supposed 
grioeoaMM Oadar wfalOb be oonridefs foa membm of his 
OfaQrifotofae IMmfogfoMU be moro to foe porposethan 
mm ftnaral mkmdm Kor is it quite Air lo foe 
jBleiooiiaiQM to mho no notioe of tilt Bsport of the 
ffawMimiim, wMA is foe pvobobli, foough not foe 
Iwofomifo Iwfa 'Of 'fcMb. iorifotiion, Wasa, for emnpief 
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bytorianS) thouflanda of Catbolio children receive religioui 

instniction from PreAyteriao teachers, recite anti-Catholic 
“ prayers, and read th^ Protestant version of the Bible/* it 
would have seemed onhr natural to point out that these parti« 
ciilar hardships viroald be absolutely prevented if the recom- 
mendations of the Ccmmissioners were adopted. Under a 
rule that no child registered os a Homan Catholic shall be 
present when religious instruction is given by a Protestant, 
proselytism becomes impossible. This rule has been in 
operation since 1866, but it has hitherto been clogged by a 
proviso that ^e prohibition shall not api>ly to children whoso 
parents express a desire that they shall receive religious in- 
struction with the rest. In appearance nothing can be more 
innooent than this exception. It simply protects the freedom 
of the parent against the possible hardship of an indexible 
rule. But when the circumstances of Ireland are taken into 
account this seeming innocence disappears. Why should 
a parent who has registered his child os a Roman 
Catholic desire him to receive religious instruction as a 
Protestant? The case of a real coriversion is provided 
for by tbo parent being at liberty to change the entry 
in the register, and to announce that ho and his children 
have ceased to be Homan Catholics. The only motive he 
. can have in the immense, majority of cases is to please the 
patron of the schools, who is probably the Protestant squire, or 
more usually the patron's wife. An Irish peasant will not 
change his religion to avoid oifonding an employer, and there 
are not many employers who would place much value on such 
a conversion. But there ore peasants probably who, with 
the same end in view, may express a wish that their chil- 
dren should remain in school while the Protestant teacher is 
giving religious instruction, and there are employers, it may 
bo feared, who would welcome the opportuniu of bringing 
Homan Catholic children witldn the sound of the Gospel,** 
and would exert pressure upon the parents in order to obtain 
it. The case of a parent wishing his child to bo brought up 
in a religion different from his own is of too rare occurrence 
to call for any special provision. If such an anomaly is ever 
forthcoming, the means of obtaining Protestant teaching are 
not likely to be wanting in a parish where the patron of the 
National School is a Protestant. 

The adoption of these recommendations would be a suffi- 
cient compliance with the demand contained in the latter part 
of the Sixth Resolution carried on Wednesday. The Dublin 
Homan Catholics do not deny that in particular circumstances 
** mixed schools cannot be avoided ; ** they only ask that 
where this is the case ** measures shall be adopted to save 
Catholic cliildrcn from the danger of proselytism.*’ In the 
earlier part of this same Resolution, however, they plead that 
in a great part of Ireland there ore numerous National Schools 
“ which are frequented wholly, or almost exclusively, by Catho- 
** licH,” and in these they ** call for such changes in the rules 
** of the National Board as will allow the practice of Catholic 
excTciscB of piety and of Catholic teaching in schools which 
are practically Catholic.** Wo have said in a former article 
that this request appears plausible enough in itself. It may 
be thought, for instance, to be a piece of superfluous strict- 
ness to jforbid Homan Catholio pictures to bo hung up in a 
school which has never from the day it was opened been at- 
tended by any but Homan Catholic children, and which is 
planted, perhaps, in a district containing none hv$ Homan 
Catholio families. But before a relaxation of this rule dtn 
be sanotioned, it must be shown tliat in the event of a Pro- 
testant family settling in the neighbourhood, and sending their 
children to the National School, ^e protection wl^h is 
now gxiaranteed will at once be revived in their fkvova ; and 
abo that there is no danger of obetnictione being pl|u:ed in 
the way of Protestant children entering a school where their 
admission would compel an iipmediate and important change 
in the arrangements as to religious teaching. The issue 
practiqfilly submitted is whether a school ** irequented only 
by CatholioB,*' and alleged to be likely from the character 
of the neighlteurhood to continue to be so fi^uented, 
might safely be recessed as a Denominational School 
widi a stringent oonseience clause, on condition that, as soon 
as a child registered as a Protestant is found attending, the 
ordinary restrictions shall once more come into force. It is 
obviotti ihat, if such a rule were adopted, the managers of an 
delusively Oatholio school might have a strong motive for 
dotercing Proteatancte from sending their children, or even 
from aetttinjg in the district The main object of regulations 
elmt religious teaching is to ensure that there shall not be a 
in freliind frho may not **havo the benefit of secular 
^inetHMStion without any dangmNif his receiving religious in- 
to which his parents may conscientiously object;!’ 


and the Commissioners are oleaily rtght in holding tbMf ^ in 
all places where there is only one school which can reason- 
“ ably expect support from the State, that school must be 
open to children of all denominalfohi.*' When it is argued 
that such a school is, as a matter ^ fimt, attended only by 
children of the same denomination, and that therefore it may 
be possible to allow some of the pimutions against prose- 
iytism to lie dormant, the very material question arises, what 
security can J)o taken that these indiqensable precautions^ 
shall come into play again the moment the smiool ceases 
to wear this exclusive character. It is admitted by all 
reasonable ^ople that proselytism, either direct or in- 
direct, mun under any circumstances be prevented, and 
tliat school managers ought to enjoy as much freedom in 
other respects as is compatible with the ]j|j|[orou8 obasrv- 
ance of this condition. , The point on wiu^ the Boman 
Catholio Hesolntions go beyond the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission is in the suggestion ^t in sdhools ** practi- 
** cally Catholic,'* religious emblems may be used, and inci- 
dental religious teaemng given in addition to the formal 
religious instruction at fixed hours. We have formerly 
shown, however, that the Boyal Commissioners regard this 
suggestion as inadmissible, as leaving a loophole for possible 
proselytism, from which in the end the Roman Catholics them- 
selves would be the greatest sufferers. 

The Resolutions which relate to the ^ber education are un- 
expectedly n^erate in their wording. Ibey contain no specific 
demand mr the establishment of a separate Roman Catholio • 
University, or for the endowment of a sepmte Roman Catholic 
College. The Eighth Resolution, which is spedaliy concerned 
with this subject, sets out that Catholics are at present 
virtually deprived of the advantages of a higher education,** 
and calls upon the Government to ** establish a Universi^ 

** system in this countryof which Catholiis can conscientiously 
avail themselves.** notion of the endowments now 

applied to the promotion of University education in li^land 
being shared by colleges belonging to the three religious 
communions which virtiudly divide Ireland between them, is 
one which consistent Liberals could, of course, only entertain 
on the assumption that the State took proper care that 
the secular education given in all of them was up to a certain 
standard. Supposing such a conceasion to be too distasteful 
to English Radicals and Irish Protestants to have any chance 
of being adopted by the House of Commons, it is important to 
observe that its abandonment would not necessarily involve the 
rejection of the principle embodied in this Eighth Resolution. 
Endowed Denominational Colleges are not essential to the idea 
of University system of which Catholics can conscientiously 
** avail themselves.” Endojrments might, according to one 
suggestion which has been made, be given to the Unfrersity, 
and be held by members of the sever^ colics, just ascertain 
University endowments at Oxford are held now by a member 
of Ballio], at another time by a member of Christ Oh arch. 

If some such plan was adopted, Roman Catholics would get just 
so much of those endowments as their abilities cnabM them 
to carry off in open competition. Every ScholarAip or 
Fellowship or Professorship that fell vacant in the Univeraily 
would be tried for by Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Pres- 
byterians, without respect of persons, and the prise would fall 
to the shtire of the religious body which sent up the best 
ta^. For the endowment, though attached to the University, 
and wholly unfettered by rdugious restriotions, might he 
held by a resident at any one of the affiliated colleges, and 
would thus serve as a stimulus to every college alike. Clever 
young men, too poor to maintain themselves during their 
University career without help, would have the same induce- 
ment to go to a Roman Cawolic College which mode them 
eligible for a University Scholarship as to one which had 
Scholarships of its own to be competed for. 


ALLEGED INSANITY OF CRIlimALa 
WO persons have been tried within the hutt finr dfiyi for 
murder, and in both cases the defime of isuagii^ 
has been propoimded on medical audiori]^. Tbn case ot 
Watson presents, however, htfdly asgr faaau ftr tUa de^ 
fence, and the case of EDXUNna, jriesiNHttivel^ Uf flie hkkaj 
of^ her family, does not offer any obnuinim sttoager 
than have bra found in other. eaM la vihioh^/ 
defence has been rejected. The laiw^ toihe nikedioal theory 
which has been mabmittsd in theea 
and it is simpJy that iho Aal 

would inevitably onciimtago M A tor teal of due 
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THE lOEISIO XAKIiu 
ii ft mtf method of agitatiflOy 


fipiISBK 

X which coniirta fa flftiiig <lwi a tt mti on atad&itly and 
dftiireli^ on one aalft 4i|C ft queeiion, in uttedy igooriog 
mrerythmgtliftt Inuibain ornMi bo ooid on the other mdo^ mod 
in -comiauoi^ inpnnHiftg Ami mmo ftcguoiente and ftnertaoni oo 
if they bftd ftifot boon ohftlleDgad and confuted. Stmpio 
pecqde eoft novntinm oonibimded by tliis daring and nn- 
ooruiRaloiA pertwaoity* They imagine that it iaimpoadblo 
that Mtatoiniiiitft . vbicli have over and over again been 
OfttttcadioUd and enooed ehould be calmly and confidently 
pui^ ierwaad aa if uiey wore accepted trutha. Theae are 
MMironthr the taoticM of the gentlemen who have under- 
tiiMi tp faring their country under the bondage of what ia 
oatted the metric metom. On Wednesday a meeting waa 
hsU in one of the olf*rooms of the Mansion House to promote 
Adiobjeot. The weather wae unpropitioui, and to this circum- 
etanoe k ascribed the amalloess of the company who res^nded 
te the invitation ; but it may be doubtod whether the brightest 
iA:y would have brought together a larger gathering. It does 
Mt appear that^ with the exception perhaps of Sir J. Lcjbbock 
and Dr. FA&a, wlio spoke from private professional points 
of view, there was any one present capable of pronouncing 
fttt authoritative opinion on the subject. Speeches were made 
and resolutions were passed, assorting that the introduction 
into this eountiy of the metric dccinid system of weights and 
iBegsures would greatly iacilitate commercial intercourse and 
save a great deal of time and trouble in practical businoss ; 
that ihe metric system was of peculiar value in the mechanical 
arts and manu&ctures, from its perfect decimal division, and 
from the diceot relation which it ofi’ered between the measures 
of length, caiMicity, and Aright ; and that a system of decimal 
. coinage would be a uec43siuiry oorolluiy to the introduction of 
the new systom of weights and luoasures. The gist of tlic 
resolutions was, of course, tlmt the Frenoh system of coimigo, 
weights, and mcasuros, ought to bo immothately introdui^ 
into this country. It is desirablo that this proposal should bo 
stated in the pjainest maimer, and that the iull extent of it 
slmuld be clearly imdentood. It is obvious that the docimaliz- 
arion of tihe. oomage and of weights and measures must go 
together, .and thot to make this change in one case and nut 
in rim other would be a purely mlsdiievous prooooding. The 
motrio uuuuacs seem to have thought in the first instanoe that 
rile country might be more readily persuaded to take their 
cherry in two biles than to swallow it wholo ; and if they 
could have oommitted us to metric weights and measures, 
riiQ decimalisation of the coinage would have iollowed 
•fo ft Juattor of course, eince the ioxnm measure by itself 
Aould simply have caused great inoonveuienoe with- 
out any advantage. The public, however, was not to be 
deluded so easily as was supnosed, tmd it Los now been 
datemiined to bring out the whole projeot honestly in riie face 
of day. Wc are warned that nothing less is in vmw than the 
cenipwsory substitution oi' the Frencli carnage, weights, and 
meaauroB ior the kmilior and time-honoured modos of reckon- 
ing which arc inextricably mixed up with our history, our 
Ueecftture, our ways of businesi, our soale of prices, our daily 
liftbits of liie, and our ey^penditure. The use of the metric 
ftystoxu is already permit^, but, as nobody apparoDtly is will- 
ing to adopt it, it is propo^ that henoe^h it shall bo en- 
forced by Uw, with the addition of a decimal ooinago. 

Beforo considering the disadvantages of the change, let us 
lodt at the benefits which we are toH to expect from it The 
f^iceohea of Sir J. LummcK and Dr. Fabc wore in a great mea- 
•uro beside the question, for they were mainly direct^ to prove 
the deaimblenesB, which we are not concerned to contest, of 
having a unilbmi sg^stom of coinage, weights, and measures 
'Amii:^oiit rim world. It would aim be a great advantage if all 
the wrorld spoke the samo language; but there are as yet no 
phSosephers eufficiontly advuno^ to propose riiat French 
should be substituted for Engtisk aa the vermouiar of the 
oounfry. It would, no doubt, be a convenience to mwobants 
and bankers who have oocorata with foreigners to be 
spared the trouble of oonverring their bills into foreigu 
deaomittaitiQCis and vioe vsrvd, although the fiuctuarion of 
enchanges wotdd still remain. Stalisrioiaiia would also find 
Aieir wiOulMrionB sitt^fied if rim same systom of notation 
ywevidkdimsong all uhrriised naAona Sir J. Lobudck (who 
was not, howavur, vmared to aay riml rite metric system 
was in satrwqmotft w base) and Dr. Fahi had perhaps some 
reason for reeoimuiimdt^ the change from their own profoa- 
skmal points of viav^ If it were sdopted, Sir Joan could 
probabfy ^spensa irwimt or twoo)mfc% and Dr. Fabb might 
now imd Ihen get lolAttt hoxv sooner. Wa should certain^ 


be giad te wamoSs the enoanarinpfi masiiiifimsnt of hn t go 
bosmsm iaAm<%t aadde a siO M S ta s t a ristinal fhileantihsw i 
tfia Ifali asasare of asposa ta eriiieb lhafar arduous Jabouns 
enritb Asm ; but other peapb mmfodm fllatm to same eam^ 
aidecatiou. In point of fiu^ thava isi no law against com- 
puting by dsoimals if anybody choossa to xasoct to it; 
Mttns can be weriEod fay daonnak^ and, wiA a little troQ^ 
the restdts can ba re-oonvafted into eommsu anmerarioii. 
Atthe meeting it was u^ed that rim motrio syAnm WDtild be 
a boon to chemists; bmilhiqspeBsriiat, as woeiiodbefixrehad 
occasion to remaric, this class would gain v^lhtls from the 
change, inasmiich as preperrions only are oonosmed in 
chemistry, thi^actual quantitieB dealt wiA being a mstter of 
indifisrence, and ^ere is nothing to prevent a c h e mist from 
expieasing proporrioiis in deciroala 
It is periiaps needless to say that the sgitafeoia at fhi 
Mansion House did not take Che lightest uoCioa of Ae long 
series of reports of Committees and Commissioas dkaoted 
against their pet crotobet. Our present i^stem of weights and 
meftsores is by no means perf^ and it is ponuolo that 
improvements might also be suggested in our ooiasge. 
These are questions which may deserve further cmisideimtion; 
but the sigaineiito against an antira revolution of our coinaM 
and weights and measures are altogoriier overwhelming, it 
must be remembered rimt Ais is not a subject on whion Ae 
philosophers are on one aide and Ae popuiaoe on Ae other. 
The metric mania has been condemned by the highest scien- 
tific autboriries^including ProfeaBor Aibt and the late Sir JoHir 
Herschbl. The basis of the metric system is, as is well known, 
an absurd chimemr— oneof Aose foolish freaks of vanity whiA 
continually discredit Ae FrenA among reasonable peojde. Sir 
John liEBSCiiEL^bas Aown in bis letters to Ae Tmee that, in 
point of fact, our BritiA qrstetn refers itself wiA ^te as 
much ariAnietical simplicity, through Ae medium of the in A, 
to Ae length of the earth's polar axis (a unit common to ail 
nations), us tlie French system does, through the uiodlum of Ae 
metre, to riie elliptic quadrant of a meridian pssaii^ Arough 
Paris (a unit pecidiar to France). It also refers itself wiA 
more precision than Ae French to our standards of weight, 
capacity, and length. It would certainly be a great disadvan- 
itage to give up a system whiA admits readily of buury divi- 
sion. In Ae small afiairs of life, in retail trade, in honse- 
keeping, and the petty caA " of businoss, Ae {aoUi^afiTorded 
by the duodecimal system in this respect is veiy important ; 
and if we look to Ae greatest happiness of the gxeateat num- 
ber, Ae oonvenienoe ^ the multitude must be set agaiust Ae 
oAoe expenses of wealAy bankers, and the oooariqnal annoy- 
ance of statiitioal philosophem. It is somewhat swgiilar tiiitt 
in Ae ciqiital of Ae Aief commercial country in Ae world it 
should be seriously pnmosed that we should give iqp ourpwii 
system of reckoning in mvoar of that of anorim countiy muA 
inferior to us in commozeial standing. If there is to be a 
Aange, it might more reasonably be proposed Aat it ahrald 
be on Ae other side. Sir J. Luasoci: remarked that, 
oouki not mduoe other countries to adopt our qrstem, it would 
be better for us to adopt theirs rather than be Aut out from 
trading wiA Aem. We might admit Ae aigument if Aere 
were any reason to suppose that we suffered from our singnlarity 
in this respect, but Ae Board of Trade Betunm oeetaiiily do 
not mdicate that we are at present *'Aut out ^ from coai- 
meroial relations nf any quarter. U is peAiM hardly weirA 
whiie^A speculate as to the compulsory eteanlinhwiaiit of the 
iFre&Aiwsiteni in this ooun^, becaase wedonet feramettaot 
believe riutt eaA a eomrso is praoticable. Bven if Ae ftnogr 
were employed to trinfodtoe the oonttalMilary, it is iaopossiUe 
to stfpose that ribs geest body of Bngliibmen, sad ariU km 
Ait more resolute and odnservathre part of the popokAm* 
Ei^[liAwa»n, wouU allow themselves to be jxmeed mid 
dragooned into buiisiesB in francs and oonrimes, mcteet 
and lities. Offckl calmilarions would be mado in new 
rookonuig, variouscoininmcisl firms wtdrifidkwtheexatm^i 
and in Ae oouraeoftime,if Ae Aange were demeid,it iii%ht 
ooma into lektafaly wide opemtion; but «t the veiy earlM 
this would not be unrila geneifttkm kmifmmdmmf* in ribe 
sneanthne Ae greatest oonfriaion and dkocmfortwoiiM fKeVB&; 
to Mssny It would cooasicii aetsous less, to soms SMtt tldft* 
We sm^ eaty to refieot on the extent to wfaiA eiigHiiieee is^ 
^il lwg> iurtr. bwome atamdod. of pno. ia of 

for et£% fo^ penodM.1% odauadoa^fo floMaaf oannaaiMl^ 
■■diwidtldi>d>ofoBudiwaidhwja coaot>iii 
to oodentnd tii. rmnivokm vUdi mmld ti'jKipilii'tyft. 
•iMilifott of tbow foiailiiar «■! [ 

IbniMifoooot dinoae»'inMMiMirO'^'k« ' 
wUh wticloo ■« * r^“‘' — 
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wlA^tk; 

of ’Ae' 

MMW 10 hm iniM«ed llio BtefiOthnia OomaiMoo ^ ttio 
rmjCmOL XJMm ttio iiftMli odiito of tlio Oodi^ 
ijatea Im boon modo on obligatoiy iObjoct of e Tomino li o a in 
dtan o ntp y iolw^ 11 iodiroclodtiMao chart qfUioijri^ 
amort fimmdabMooking doownenti aa wo can aktert from 
tn^p intifiTin JiflU ^ \ aod chiUbon 

who am rtU rtmg^frig wil& *a olooMnli of artikmrtio am 
mfohrad m OMNlilam qwn ^ tlMi adfoortfoa to bo gamod from 
in tba molhod of ftOmiag aoulti^ and mb* 
M iBoiii^plas^of tfro matt” The dialarbrnw oflmi whkdb, aooord- 
inj^ to tto dd doggrel of .d!ie aohod*room, fraotiona am 
aniqpaaod to oxardao on the jontfafui mind will thua be 
ilKtrojhii^ at im eartim period ara <»naidaiab^^ It 

ii not (jiiHe fitir^ eidier to the childgca or the pubiicy that the 
dacte cf the frnner dionU boooonpted in kanung what will 
in ad peobabahtjf neeec be of nty praotioal nia to them^ tape- 
ckfrf while them ia ao moch dmeolty inmtting them tao^ 
maUj eamiitial and important thingn 1%e aham aimphoity 
and anperficial cleamam of tlie metric aratem may ham, at 
frrrtai^tja planaitde appearance; but (he more thoro^hly 
the aubject ia examined tne atronger will be the conviction 
that our own qratem ia auperior to the French both in theory 
and practice, and that any defects which may belong to it can 
be repaired without sweeping it away altogether. 


THE UrrBXKATlONAL CfUlISTlAK LKAQUB FOB THE 
EBOmOTlOK or IIOBAJL SClBlfGE. 

W S hare quoted at fbll length, because we know not how to 
oondenae, the title of a ainmlor Aaaodation wbioh has 
anddenly bunt upon the world at Alaaehester. We am not a 
little jmzsled to imerstand the olijeota which it propoaea to iteelf^ 
md the meana hy which it hopes to owry them out We imagine, 
TsgueW enoiiflh, that It ta intended to he some kind of dim mfleo- 
tion or that lively body, the Sodal 8cianea Aaaocimtkm ; and we 
may onmNae that it is intended to provide a more orthodox rival 
to a Society which rather piques itself t^on a philoaophical supe- 
riorHj te aU forma of mm. In order to arnve at ao^ more 
diftiiret estimatie' of its p u rp oaei , we may kwkinto its eompoaition 
and ^aneo at the aeriea of Reaolutiona which were pmsed at 
its first meeting. The genHemen who ^ took part in the pro- 
ceadinga"*^lbr the Le^o doca not appear to have assumed 
aoftoait eonaiiteney to provide itself with a Couneil or a Com- 
mittoe-rlndtided the Dean of Canterbury, the Rev. W, B. Pope, 
tutor of 'a Weal^ao Coili^, the Her. Canon DardsloT, the Princi- 
pal of Owen’s College, arc the Rev. Dr. FTaaer, a Pmsbyterian 
ndidator. ltoleadBr8,theiefrm, would appearto be Low Churehmen 
and Dt aaentoa a llwfrrtmiaamutfuntly to pmmoto that desire (bra 
wider unkttvdiieh must be fint by all dnoam ChrMana, but which 
has gioeysdly bean emeMed moat strongly ty mambeni of the 
omeShe party in fibeOhiireb llto first whidb, lllm 


otnm in intokuEbly werdj^ e xpream a thia amtiiiieiit. ' It says 
that "the fiirt oendltion of natfinial momla la the unity of the 
Church of Ohrirt^ and, at dda unity eeudattynot in uniformity, 
nor hi the fusion of denomiitotloiiik nut to Uie reoo^thm of each 
other as MfowwOhnidhaaii, by die meniben of all Evai^lcal 
ChUfeliei^ therelbfe it is a prinuuty duty of att such ieQow- 
ipublktytoiaeoartmamhothar/^ Tfab iaa yeiy queer 
The unity of me CImrdi b eonmlllib^ it a^^eait, 


widllheCluDch bamg split im into any QumSar of aeob, so long 
aatwoeenddfani are oha e n mt The fint i% thaf the aeota moat 
be ^BvueaaJtod,” wirtem that maaH; and die second, that 
they Biurt^ itoegniie’* da^ other. That word ^ra e o gnia a” b a 
teitlfcb patob fir mrtty fWfb^ ini we hate tanart froaa the dboua- 
Siam alrtrt lib toblMMrt of^saeofiii^ 
toieetMfaikelb. latobcnb b Ins pmhably hem aetorted at 
irt i | gto i rt iHirtaadn bating by whidi 


aBytmty--if thatwMbrta^al iomyrts of 
eanhacdbdiyfniilw h i ina p ii i Swptolbinrttogiefflrtr. The 

boadrfCJbirtnur-*’^ ^ 



|to that btobrt two, er indied a _ 

m imaiintir n atam at a adinol whm ton b tyi w rtp'-'>fedrt 
htob afiafiMtfairdmChaadhi a oertoiii oitor ; a rtmhpati^tir 
eoai^ aimdtyftmirt thaki a 4Daoit hnportmt aiiideal^fiK^ 
oadbed^aiulonr inanUng toe feMen waa told, Pteaaai ^ ilie 
boy who iMlbvialn toat Peiwm Isn’t ke» to-day.’’ Sr the 


nmn ptinalple Dr« Santo appaam to think tort by puttolg 
togetoar, my, a Btytbt, m mdspandent^ a Piasbytorba, a . 
demanimi, mid a ({niker, you mm art a eompieie syetom od 


dogmrtb'baUet Them b Oaa <mvSona diAeuUy. It in 
qnaatiy paup o aed to aim rt the attoment of unity by belloviam 
only tbai part of the Ohsiatbtt dogma whbh b eommou a> w 
sects; hut nobody ever before propoted to attiin it by combining 
all their distinctive teneta--ana for too obvious reason that the 
teneb are apt to be contradictory. One cannot believe at the 
mine time tort inCuit haptoun ia of Divine authority and that it 
b a human ooirupdon. However, Dr. Payne Smith may, for 
aught wo know, have explained himself in tome more IntaLfif ible 
manner. 

The aeoond Resolution, ptoposed by a Wesleyaa, wee that, es 
" the second candition of national moraU ” was toe acoeptanon of a 
** higher bw of hb/’ the Chrietlen Churohm were bound to unite 
for toe creation of a aoionce of Chriatbn morala'l A Preaby- 
texien then moved that all Catholb Ohurohmen ” ought to 

concert operahona.” A Baptist moved that too pcinoimes ol 

tt A a!* 1 A 



" lUIU'I^U UUIMUUUU U« UnMUIUU BUIMHAV 2 MiCi .owv speaker, 

Independent, toon moved that, as ’’the highest and finest condition 
of national xuoralii ” was the infliience of dsvine grto^ the Churoliaa 
ought til nnite their supplieatioae^ aa well as their counsels and 
operations.’^ The meetmg here separated, apparently under toe 
oeavictioa that it Ipid been doing something (or "the promotion of 
Christiaiiity and dvilixation. 

We connws that our own state of mind is pretty muck what it 
was uponfimt reaiUng the title of this tineulmr League-— one, namelj, 
of juofound Uewildnnnent. The Resmutiona have that terrible 
fiow of language which ia probably used in the vain hope of cen- 
cealiog from toose who iqreak. as much sa from those who hoar, 
tort toey really dou^t themselves know what they would be at. 
So (hr aa the meeting indicates a vogue but amiable desire for the 
conciliation of hostile sects, we have not a word to say a^nst it ; 
pbttt we should like to ask the Doan of Canterbury om nls UM>re 
sensible aupportam whether they really believe that they are 
likely to promoto anything beyond a preposterous growth of 
platitudes. Some modem Leagues have been found very useful in 
infiuoncing the votes of the Iloiiso of Coraiiions ; sntl there were 
leagues iu old times that have left thoir mark upon history. But 
nothing more ludicrous has ofren entered into the minds of men 
than the notion of Using the imidera Loagiie^tbe machinery, thrt 
is, for getting a aumbor of popular speakers on to a platfunu and 
evoking ’’loud cheers" — in order to do the work of the old 
Leagues, which rmted on the enthusiastic devotion of malciU or 
fanatics, eager to force a new ideal own the world. Dr, Payne 
Smith naa hefinre him a task from which the old Covenaaten, 
or toe foUowecs of Ignatius Loyola, might hara toronk ia 
diimaj ; and he proposes to accomplish ii hy IndtidAg a number 
of XHssenting miaistem and Evangelioal oWrmpmen to indulge in 
periodical spaeoh-makiag. It b possible, iniaod^ that he really 
expects nothing more thaii to promote a few friendly meetings 
between Churcnmim and Ubsentors. If sck the bnguim of the 
Resolutions b of sa aniazingly ” mouth-flUfng ” order. Whst, for 
example, does the I^esgue moan by fpoposing that Ohristiim 
Churcbet should unite to form a ” Science of Christisn Motab" P 
We were alwtys under the impression tost it was the special boast 
of Chrbtba ad^rocates that our religion provided a perfect system 
[•of morality, enforeod by the bigbest sanction^ and abeolutoly 
free from Impuiiiy. What b it that the Chrbtiaa Churches are 
invited to do f Am they to add a new set of bws to the exbting 
Qodeioraie they to discuss questions aa to the rival claims of btuitivo 
and utilitaiiao systems of ethics P The Resolution stales that the 
’’higher bw of ufe b only possibb to be accepted after it has bo«u 
dbenrsed gnd (bnmilated % the best minds in all parts of the 
Ohmro.” What doea tbb mean P Cannot we decide that it is 
our duty to love our neighboor until the propriety of such 
a oourie has been dbeussei by Dr. Psyno Smith ana the Rev. 
Dr. SVaaerf Am we not to oixiept the ’^higher bw " till a Rwo- 
ItttlOB has bean paased in Its favour at some vbuncil elected by the 
Bvstogalieal Chusebea— whatever they may be F Even if such a 
OomicH toodtd come to some oonclnsiaa on toe subject, if DitMity- 
ate of toe membm wrte b (hvour of one toaoiy and one of sno- 
toSAwl^poeribb authority would such adedsion possess P Should 
we Urtr anything mom about toe question then wo knew befor^ 
or would any sminble mao he ia toe w n e H cst degree bbsicd jo nh 



oumlm ‘wSftBhr.b.fcl* AthnuMim luw bem f 
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we go to the other Beeolutiont. 0bli8tiiu»; it ii said, Are to pmj 
for grace ; they ore to diepenae their wealth on principles pf eyste*- 
matTc beneficence ; theraro to eoncert operations, as such concert is 
quite consistent with 'Uieir independent existence. This is all reiy 
well ; but surely we don’t want an Association to tell us that prayer 
for Divine assistance is a Ohfisti^ duty, or that Christians are 
bound to be carefol as to the employment of their property. 
Again, the third Beeolulaon asserts wWt is obviously not the fact. 
Concert in operations imj^ies a certain surrender of independence. 
If A and B promise to follow the same path, one of them, or both, 
must give way more or less to the will of the other. If, however, 
wo admit that different Churches may be wisely employed in 
combating the common enemy rather than competing with each 
other, it may be quite true, but the obvious moral is that Churches 
ought to Umte. That is the one radicol remedy for discord, and so 
long as there are sects there will be sectarian animosity, even 
though fifty Deans of Canterbury were to preach the necessity of 
union. 

We will venture to put the true state of the case, as it appears 
to us, a little more simply. A certain number of persons who 
call themselves Evangelicals have remarked that otner parts of 
the Church have denved strength by expressing the Rowing 
desire for unity. They wish to make use or the same cry. They 
find it difficult to do so, beenuae they are split up into a 
number of fragments. However, they fancy that they can provide 
some new kind of cement by tbe modern machinery of public 
meetings. Iil order to have something to say, they talk a number 
of those platitudes on which everybody con agree, because they 
mean notning, and which have a qiuosi-philosophical air because 
they are composed of such very big words. But, in truth, they 
either ought to propose that tlie Association shall supplant the 
Obristlan Church os hitherto understood, or to admit that the 
Christian Church supplies all that they ask without any need of 
spouting or platforms. To do them justice, some of thu persons 

J resent seem to have come to this couclusiou. A conference was 
old after the meeting, and the Secretary explained that there was 
at present no ascertained standard of morals in the Church.” 
Hereupon Dr. bVaser asked, very pertinently, what they had been 
doing during the lost i,Soo years P The* Secretary replied that 
the Church had been all that time << neglecting the gravest duty 
of its existence ” — which is a conclusion hardly likely to be ac- 
cepted by many Deans, or indeed by many Christians. Even if 
the statement is true, we cannot hut doubt whether Dr. Payne 
Smith's Association is likely to do better than the Christian 
Church. We feel some sympathy with a Mr. Barber, who 
remarked that, though ho had keen listeniug all the evening, he 
confessed himself utterly unable to understaod how it was in- 
tended to work the Society. We fear that we cannot help him. 


POLITICAL ALCOHOLISM, 


I T is admitted that Mr. Qladstoue's majority Los been for some 
time declining both in numbers and enthusiasm, and there 
.^has been a good deal of curious, though somewhat euperfluous, 
1 speculation as to the cause of this phenomenon. Mr. Gladstone 
himself has referred it to a fixed law of nature. All large mqjori- 
lies, he assures us, decline after a vear or two, and the wonder is, 
not that his majority should have begun to fall oflT^ but that this 
should not have happened 8iX)ner and more rapidly ; his i9,iuihct,the 
first Liberal Government which has subsisted for throe years with 
a larae minority. This was perhaps the most cheerful view that 
ooula be taken under the circumstances. If a large majority is 
fatal to the lon^vity of Ministries, it is a fault which is continually 
beii^ mended in the cw of the present Administration. The ob- 
lection to the theory is Aat it is not historically exact. Lord 
Melbourne's second Government had, if not a lar^>, at least a 
sufficient majority, and existed for six years ; and Lord Palmer- 
aton, with the exception of the brief iuterreguuni of Lord Derby's 
Government, was in office from 1 85 5 down to his death at the end 
of 1865. It is somewhat singular that Mr. Gladstone should 
have overlooked in his historical retrospect the existence of two 
Administrations wliich not only upset the theory of his defence, 
but help by tbe force of contrast to suggest a very obvious ana 
simple explanation of the present condition of the Liberal party. 
Mr. Gladstone's plight is no doubt due to a fixed law of nature; but 
not to the imaginary law which be invented for the occasion. The 
reason of the decay of his mmority is to be found, not in its in- 
convenient largeness, but in the reckless and exhausting uses to 
which it has been applied. Mr. Gladstone insisted on putting 
the country through a course of treatment which involved 
much excitement and exaltation of spirit, and he must not 
wonder if the natural and inevitable |K*rioa of reaction arrives 
at last. It is perbaps a legitimate boast that 41 great deal 
has been accompiishca in three years, and that it could not 
Lave been accomplished by anv other treatment than that 
which Mr* Gla^tone has pursued. Without stopping to inquire 
whether there was any nocessitj for pressing the pace in this 
manner* and whether the same results could not have been 
ohtaini^ mom eofoly and effectually by less violent means, it may 
be ramarked tbit in any case the process was cxbaustiog.and that 
its consequences ought to have been foreseen* Mr. Gladstone 
chose to adopt a Une oincuicy which could only be earned oat by 
tbe profuse adoioietnitton of political stimulants^ and it is not 
•urpAsiog that ^eie should at length be a g^erol pipteit 


against the continuanee of so dangerous a np/tm, 

may have its nsee in politics es in inedidnci nut it coostitntei a 
penloos and jpemicious diet ,* and them If a general impressioa 
that it has already been carried aomewbat too for. Borrowing 
the language of the recent Medical IMbfatloiii it may be laia 
that the inconsiderate presSripticnof politioal aidants has ghreo 
rise, in many instances, to the formanon <4 intemperate habitB (of 
which pAinfol examples are to be found in the violent languifs 
and revolutionary proposals of the more advaneed section of the 
Liberal party) : and that it is desirable that political leadeis 
should exert tneir utmost inflaenee to fneuloate habits of great 
moderation in the use of exciting appeab to popular sentiment and 
passion. 

A craving for political excitement, aeoommsided by a cmiain 
languor and dej^ssion, is the natural result of the oomse of treat- 
ment to which the •coxmtry has been subjected. The divisioBs 
which exist in the Liberal party represent on the one hand ^ 
sulky irritation of those who have acquired a confirmed amtite 
for the drams to which they have lately been aoonstomed* ana who 
resent the threatened withdrawal of them, and, on the other han^ 
the alarm which is entertained by more sober and steady politi- 
cians lost the administration of sumulants should settle down into 
A regular habit. A wise physiciad considers not only how he can 
most quickly cure disease, but what will be the subseauent effect 
of diderent methods of treatment on the constitution of his patient 
Violent measures may be necessary on an emergency, but they 
should be followed by sedatives and repose. It may also happen 
that a doctor who, from his daring and determination in the use of 
heroic remedies, is especially serviceable at the critical moment of 
a desperate disorder, is not the best man to do the work of the 
ordinary family attendant, and to deal with the small ailments of 
everyday life. A weakness for heroic treatment is apt to become 
a dangerous passion. It has happened more than once that a 
skilful surgeon has been suspected of a predilection for amputation, 
just as a ** daring pilot in extremity ” hM been accused of whistling 
for a wind : — 

Pleaseef with the danger, when the waves went high 

He soaght the storm ; bat, for a oslm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 

A bigoted faith in uniformity of practice is a familiar form of 
political delusion. It is dogmaticmly assumed that there con be 
only one good system of government, only one jgood type of states- 
manship, and that what is good once is good for ever and always. 
In point of fact, the excellence of a particular form of ffovemment, 
or of a particular school of statesmanship, depends altogether on 
the circumstances of the time, and what is good at one season may 
be almost necessarily bad at another. Nothing can be more absura 
than the notion that gratitude for political services of a p^uliar 
kind bbds a country to submit, under altogether different circum- 
stances, to tbe administration of a statesman whoso temperament 
and modes of action, however valuable previously, are quite unsuited 
to the new condition of affairs. Most pe^le have had experience, 
at one time or another, of the utility of a prompt and stringent 
blister, but only a limatio would think it a good idea to wear a 
blister habitually as part of bis everyday apparel because it had 
once done him good when he tnroateued with bronchitis. 
Mr. Gladstone's Dish policy was unquestionably a great BcSleve- 
ment and it is natural that his admirers should point to it as n 
proor of his capacity for rousbg public opinion, and carrying the 
country along with him in a great scheme of lemslation mteh 
was to regenerate the world and put an end to all oisoord and un- 
pleasantness. Mr. Gladstone’s powers in this way will be readily 
acknowledged, and it may even oe admitted that there are perhaps 
occasions when a groat effort cannot be made without recourse to 
stimulants. At the same time it is desirable that the inevitable 
consequences of this kind of excitement should be. distinctly re- 
cognised. When the fit is off, qualms follow, and there is a 
tendency to recur tg the dose on the slightest provooation* 

There are moments in the life of a nation, as of an individnal, 
whonrihe heroic treatment may be appropriate and necessary ; but, 
Its a rule, something simpler and mvmving less strain on the 
nerves, less exdtemont at the time, and oonseqneatly less reaction 
afterwards, is more suitable to the ordinary eoune of affairs. It 
is the source at once of Mr. Gladstone's strength and weakness 
that he bee always a tremendous reason for the most ordinaiT bit 
of business. Of course it is a very good thing that the nauon^ 
debt should be kept down as fiir as possible ; and there are a greats 
many commonplace reasons, which are neverthelees very important, 
why thisshould be done, os, for example, that it keeps up w credit, 
and maintains a sound financial equilibrium. But when Mr* 
Gladstone a few years ago bad a proposal of this land to make, ]t« 
WM quite ebove auch tnnel obaemtions. He dueovwd thut in 
• few yaan ell our coal would be und up» audit iru 
that we should make a demerate effort to pa, offtha^m beligm 
tbe chief aource of our wealth wat axhmiBtad. tbars wiM 

a goad iatl to be aaid in favour of dbeatahUahiogdeliU ChnitCilt 
and dealing up the muddle into whidi the land qneatldo liadt 
fiillen« ao as to give landlords and tattanta a flnah atart with 
d«rar view of their leletiona to aadi other: otijf dr odtlie, 
when these queetione were lodmd at in a IMttaRiof4het 
wap, doubts and dlfSoultiei miw and ft wna hj tih '.nwhaa . 
certain that miachief wimUi not he £ae, her With'S*^. 

iMhlTandpiecMtatel,. Ife. Qhdafama^ wfid rhjtarisl w|p|iHaa 

the dram whi^ diadpatsd aonalaa* did.in«i|t^ . 

paeaioDate tesdution. It wat pMelfmiad Aiah tha lodnsai iW ,’ 
hand was not a piece pf aidibftqr WMsigei of 
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Mice to Maad, and the eealing oi^ ahond of thttemal love and 
hamoiiy for the rat of time. Httman nature vai to become 
something quite difToteui from what it waa before, and Heaven 
and earth were to come togethot he a ^ay which would antioipate 
the BCiUenoium, Tlio play has uotisxactly foldUed the promisee of 
the bill, and it is not surpiisiog that there should be some disan* 
pmntmant in consequence. Ii the thing had b^n doue s^riy 
nod quietly it might porhaM have taken more nme, but future 
dificulties would not we been created by a discrepant betwew 
vUonaiy expectations small pracUcm results. More would 
have been thought of the mouse if there bad beap no fevered 
dream of a brood of lions. There is a variation of i.ord Mel* 
bourne’s « Can't you let it alono P ” which LoM Derby, following 
Lord fahnezeton, seems disposed to adopt, and it is this^You had 
better let matters alone unless you feel quite sure that you will do 
good by meddl^ with them ; do not meddle more than is neces- 
aary, and do not expect too much from anything you do. Of 
course this is not the mood in which heroic things are doue, but 
is happens to bo the mood of thet country at the present moment. 
Heroic legislation is on Its trial, and before we bare any more of 
it, it will be as well that we snould wait and see what comes of 
it. The history of the Wexford estates, for example, during the 
next few yean will throw a good deal of light on the working of 
the Land Act, and the new relations which have been established 
l^tween the Qovemroent and the tenants who have bought the 
estates at wparently extravagant prices. A study of the party 
politics of the last few years shows that the alcoholism has nut 
heen exclusively on one side. There is now, however, a strong 
desire throughout the country that habits of political temperance 
should be cultivated. It is especially important that legisla- 
tion on social matters which may in anv degree infringe on the 
liberty of individuals and the freedom of private contract should, 
to quote ogain from the doctors’ Declaration on a kiadred subject, 
be so framed as not to be interpreted as a sanction for e.vcess, 
or necessarily for the continuance of its use when the occasion 
is past.'* 



NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON LEOAL PEOCEEDINGS. 

T here seems to be a disposition on the part of some of the 
newspapers to resent, and even to repudiate, the well-known 
rule against the discussion of questions which have been submitted 

^ - I publish 

ges are 
j and it 

is assumed that they hav'e power at any time to prohibit the pub- 
lication of reports, just as they have the power to excludo the 
public and to sit in private if they see tit. Practically, of course, 
the press is at liberty to report judicial proceedinjro as fully as it 
pleases, provided oily that the reports are tair and acctirate, and 
that they do not embody comments on pending questions. It is 
now contended that the right of renprting ought not to be even 
nominally^ matter of sufTerance, ana that it ought to carry with 
it the furaer right to comment freely on the course of the pro- 
ceedings. The Judges of a previous generation would probably 
be even more amazed than shocked and horrified to find a Con- 
servative journalist demanding such untrammelled freedom, or, 
as they would consider it, license, for ** the free press of a free 
State but we are afraid that it would only stren^ben their 
conviction of the dangerous tendency of the concessions which 
were fpradually obtirined from them. It does not follow that, be- 
cause the Judges were in the wrong in attempting to suppress 
reports of triids, the newspapers should now be allowed to say 
anything they please in legard to what passes in the Oourts of law. 
It IS evident that the Timibome case iias been a sore trial to the 
patience of some of our contemporaries. They have sufl'ered the 
agonies of Tantalus in the brimming ware which mocked his thirst. 
¥(3t months they have been, as it were, half buried in materiali fur 
the most thrilling articles, and yet have beeb debarred from turning 
their riches to account by fear of punishment for contempt of 
Court, An occasional attempt has been made to deal with the 
subject in a side way, but tbia indiilgynee has only sharpened the 
appetite which it foiled to satisfy, and has imparted a more acute 
sense of the vexatkms sestnditts of the law. If the trial had 
chanced to take place , in ASoeries, the claimant, defendant, 
coitiisel, witnesses, and jfirobahljr even the Judge and jury, would 
have been repeatedly interviewed, and eveiy phase of the case 
would have been skuuhply aud unreservedly dneiissed m the news- 
papen* Perhaps it wOl not be ve^ long befoni ofur own ehesp 
pieas indulges fii a iimpar license^ It it sppaiently only the fear 
of the Jud^ which nowkeepaitin dhed^ aodalveady theexpori- 
iment has tried of dealing with criodnal trials in a way which 

^e bnagine would not be permiued In ariril ease* Hot content 
with lepordogin the usual triris fer ttuidor which 

have just taken place at the Oti Baileg^ some the ihMihg 
jcMialehave puUishedat the seine 


( appearance of the prisoaam i»d|beOobf^ 

la d tl ie.ipila^ _ 

^ yiiapaiMfed'-'^ 

':-.-&SSZ p-wm Smmaud tint if the infottm ^ 

it ■ Ihe ii'iiifliiff — ^ m ImU or Mbeviour of the hiEii*' 

' ot liberty to ctwwa 



prisonemsKotdd be encouraged to regard themselTea,ovidMld|W* 
tnik it to be sixppoaed that they re^ themselves, as peritaimeiii 
seeking popular applause. A diguitied presence has not Imon 
Touehsmed to all even of the leaduig couu^el at the Old BaiW# 
nor is the sort of oratory which is hemd there invariably cidm, lueitL 
and iudioial. If a protest is to be made against peivoual criticising 
this Mind, perhaps it had better bo made while the ponuv-a-liuers atu 
trying it on, for a beginning, in a complimeniary vein. If counsel 
are to be pulled in the papers, they may iKirtiiips expect, a '4 the 
next step, to be applauded or hisse'd in" Court. Thn quef»tlon 
whether a barrister conducts his case judiciously obviously in- 
volves an opinion as to the merits of the case itself. To »ny, fer 
example, ns one of the newspapers did this week while a cai*^ was 
iu progress, that Serjeant A., with the skill of a practised advo- 
cate, glided over ” certain parts of the evidence, is as much ns to 
Bay that this evidence was damaging to bis client. It is dillicuU 
to imagine anything more injurious to the judicial temper of our 
Courts, of wljich we have hitherto had so much reason to lu) 
proud, than that the conduct of an important case ahould from day 
to day bo made the subject of loose criticism by iffiiorunt and irre- 
sponsible writers, who are chielly anxious to produce smart sensa- 
tional ai tides, and to administer “ eye-openers " to their readers. 

One of the reporters who have this woek been sent by their om- 
plm^ers to do iho Old Bailey, remarks, with apparent regret, that, 
if English trials were conducted, as no doubt ho thinks tliey ought 
to be, ‘‘with a view to sensational effects, ” the case for the 
prosecution agaiiiftt Mr. Watson would have concluded with th« 
production of tho box in which it is supposed that be had intendtHl 
to conceal the body of his wife. There are indeed a great matiy 
effects of this kind which might be introduced. Why "should not 
the body itself bo exhibited, or, at least, a wax model of it y A 
hint might bo taken from the Alsatian piece which is just now 
being performed at one of the theatres ; and, if the accused could 
not be brought, under tho inliuenco of mcsuiorism, to ro-eiiact the 
incidents of his crime, the counsel for tho prosecution might |j|;ivo 
their versioti of it with histrionic vividocM. Tho reporter Irmn 
whom wo have just quoted appears also to have been groiitly dis- 
appointed that Sorjonnt Balfautine in another caso HdareK^(4«l tho 
jury “ with a total absence of gesticulation.” If the Serjeant 
wihiies to stand well with these critics, he should losid no time 
in putting himself in tho hands of Mr. T<Kde or Mr. Irving, and 
miut take more pains w*ith his gosticulutitiu in future. It is 
lamentablo to think of tho opportunities fi>r dramatic dfsplnv 
which are at present thrown away by a perverso adherence to olU 
traditions of iirofessional dignity and sell-respect. A few months 
since, an American lawyer shot himself in C(»urt with a revolver 
with which ho was illustrating an incident of the case ; and not 
long since, at a trial in Brussels, tho carcase of a sheep was pro- 
duced to show the efi'ects of gunshot wounds, while an expert hi 
firearms went through an interesting performance illustrative of 
various forms of suicide and assassinatitm. It may be admitted 
that at present our system of iudicial procedure falls very far short 
of tho iiielodrumotic ideal which would satisfy the penny-a-liner. 
One result of getting up trials with an eye to striking effects 
would perhaps be to remove the difiiculty which U aonietiroea 
experienced in procuring jurymen. A place in tho jury-box, in- 
stead of being dreaded and shunned as at present, would bt»come 
an object of keen competition. The only danger would be that, 
if trials were made too attractive, entbusinsU who found it diffi- 
cult to obtain admission in any other way might bo tempted into 
criminal courses for tho sake of n good front sent when their 
own case came on. In tho meantime, if the driaU as they actu- 
ally take place are taine and formal, tho reporters do tbeir best 
to atone tor these deficiencies. The writers wbo are employed on 
this kind of work appear to have graduated iu the ** penny awful ” 
school of fiction, and it may be admitted that their romances o{ 
the C71d Bailey are quite as thrillinu as .^f/a the lietroyed or 
Jitek, On tho first day of what is called the 
Brighton Boisooing Case, Miss Emnunda i^at for her portrait 
to a couple of these accomplished artists, or rather wo 
should sly the artists painUd her portrait in their pocMi- 
liar style, though whether from life or imaginatiou it is iiri- 
p<jS8ible to tell. It is quite clear that one at leaat of tint 
pictures must have a good deal of imagination in it, since ibev 
are quite dissimilar. In one, Miss Edmunds is presented ns a 
careworn^ bard’-featured woman of thirty-five, plain, decidedly 
plain” ; in the other, as ** young, bright, and not uncomely.” It 
IB an old-fesbioned principle of English justice that an accMi^d 
person should bo deemed innocent until proved to be guilty. 'ib<‘ 
reporter who resented Miss EdmujuJa s plainness seems have 
been troubled by no qualms of this kind, lie read her guilt in 
tl^e expreiMrion of ber countenance \ a summary process of iudicial 
inquiry which, if it bad been followed by the Court, might bavc 
laved a good deal of time, trouble-, an<i expense. Occasiunally, wc 
are told, the prispnet ^'smiled a saturnine smile.’* It is in tho 
lower features <n ber face that her character appeared to the 
tririter to be most eonspicuous, and tlie various features are 
irinutely noted, in the form of on iodictmeni— 'profile, irregular ; 
upper % long and convex: elita, strafebt, long, and 
lower jaw, ham^niaasive, and animal in iu devehqiment ; bps* 
lobie and peodaloos, and so oo. the left side of the moulb| it is 
addid^ vwfeu tip wilh a sardonic, defiant determination.* 

nddoi^ that there are people who relirii ibis sifff of 
tna^# bnfi it, la sUangq that a journal with any 

eloaf to pander to fucbmoriiMm 
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priaoner on trial for Imt life wia publbbed during the pcograa 
of the case, and it ia difficult to undeietiuid what c<nM 
of the rule againat eoanaiaota on pending queetione if a ioufualiat 
ie allowed to enoite prejudice againet an aocuaea peraon 

S depicring Inir aa craef, brutal, and eardome, witii juet 
e aort of featnrea and exprt^iou which one might eapect 
to find in a woman who had committed ifao crime imputed to 
her. It ic quite certain that if anything Approaching to thia 
had been aaid of either of the partiea in a ctTU ca^, the Judge 
would at once have piiniahod Dm* oHender ; and it is difficult to 
Undmatand why a rule which io dc'umed of so much importance in 
deil oasee should be infringed with impunity in criminal cases. 

It would be absurd, of course, to argue that judicial proceedings 
diould be wholly withdrawn fi'om public comment ; but it appears 
to be not unreaHonablu that comments should be forbidden on cases 
which arc actually ponding before Dig Courts of law. Neither 
Judges nor juricM are infallible, and they are all the better forknow- 
ing Dial the ttuinner in which they discharge their duties will be 
closely scanned and frankly criticized } butcriricisin should at least 
bo rea«r\'ud uutil the cose to which it applies has been iinally con- 
cluded. A vorv g<K)d <*xaniplo of the confusion of mind which pre- 
Toils on this subjeri is to be found in on artido contending for the 
absolute frmjdoni of the press to discuss mutters which are under liti- 
gation. The writer quotes Lord llathcrlev's stuiomt^t of the prin- 
ciple. when Vice-Chancellor, that **tbc ruIeH which have been laid 
down as to fair comuients on matters of public interest and noto- 
riety do not extend to comments on matters still pending, wailing 
fur argument and decision, which have a direct tendency towards 
directing aud swaying the mind of the (yourt or jury by wbom the 
case is to be doteruiiiuHl.” ilut, asks the writer, do not the 
speeches of counsel, tlie evidence of witnesses, and tlio remarks 
whicli are thrown in by the Judge tend to ** ^wuy the mind” of 
those who read the rt'ports in the papers, nud w'hy should ** a 
bard aud fast lino l>e drawn between w'hat witnesses and advo- 
cates may say, and what jounmlists may write P ” The answer 
to this quettiion is so obuous that wo are surprised the writer 
should have failed to stH) it. The reason why a line ia drawn 
between the public w'riters and the jiemons who era engaged 
in a judioiiil inquiry is simply that the latter am bound by 
certain strict rules of procHMiure, whik* the former are not. An 
advocato who iiiakes an assortiini in Court is required to ]>ro- 
duce cvideiirn in support of it. The witnesses have Die fear of 
cross-exainiimtion before their eyes, and give evidence undJr the 
solemn rce^Kinsibility of an oath.* It is the Judge's conatant care, 
in which he is of course assisted by the oijunsel on either side, to 
prevent the admission of impiHqHU* evidence. But an nnonyiaous 
writer in a new^apener ia under no such responsibilities; he may 
say anything ho pleases, and though wliat he says may not be 
itriotly untrue, it may, from the manner in which it is worded, 
conver a false iinpressiou, or may embody ttwDuiony which 
would be rejected in a Court of law. It is aasumed that the 
counsel on each side will do their best for Die interests of their 
respeetivo clients, and Diat the Judge is capable of preserving 
the dioicipline of the Court ; aud it requires very litDe rweetiun to 
see that judicial proceedings could nut be saDsfactorily con- 
ducDni oil any other eystt^m. The absolute control of the 
Court over the whole course of the proceedings is indispensable ; and 
it is quite clear that journalists are not under the eamo restraint as 
witnesses aud counsel. A sound and necessary rule may be un- 
wisely over*stmiued, or under e.vceptioiiAl circumstances may bo 
wisely suspended ; but it would pm-najis bi; for the public advan- 
tage if tho Judges, instead of relaxing their right to punish 
lor coutenipt of Court, exercised it more strictly and oonsiatenDy, 
by applying it to criminal as well as civil cases. .. 


FAMOUS TREACHERS. 

, fllHERE arc various methods bv which the ** bubble reputation ” 
J- is sought and obtained, aud in the present day the preacher*^ 
mouDi is certainly a oonimonor, if a less illustrious, aodree of fame 
than the cannouV That there are preachen, both hhiglish and 
foreign, who aa fully deserve their reputaDou in tbe nineteeoth 
ointury aa the golden-mouDied ” Cbrysostom did in the fourth, we 
are vsiy far from denying ; au4 we doubt not that ^e results of taeir 
seal and uloqueuco are equally betielicial, though ^oongregaDoas at 
8t. Paul's or Notre-Baine do not dap Dieir most telling periods, as 
Bt. Ch rrsostom and St. 0}*ril were applauded, though by no means 
invariaUy obeyed, by their eaiapturid bearers at Antioch, Alex- 
andria^ and Constantinopio. It m, indeed, omkHis to observe bow 
olose IB the similarity, in points of detid, between andeut and 
modMcn preaching, though the striclet deconun of our own |iay 
has haoished, at least lu the Churdi of England, all outward 
demoostrarioiis of iqpproval from the saoted waUs. Then, os now, 
the etemon was somaumes delivered from the. altar stej^ some- 
t(m«i feom the or pulpit; then, os now, shorthand- wri^ 
Uignr^ mnployed themaolves in taking down notes of the dieeounes 
feaMMit prenchem, so that St Gregory of Naxianiiu espedoHy 
addreasis IhgM in his farewell sermon at Cenetantinople, and at a 
later dahe Gwudentias of Brescia eemplaiiied of their traneorilmig 
Um Hiea too, as now^ Nmoos wore aonietinies, 

though vead off entirely from noM or mamiscr^ as 
hi io oamij^ in JBitfland^ or oonunitled to neoioiy; like those 
of Boniiitjiuue, Masnuon, and the great frimoh pnimfeem gene- 
sdly ^ ioaijrtiineli dellTered partly BKtmpore, ueoordiflg io m 

ondsomegaes qhogetlier extem^^ tfeni 


St Auguetiae toih os that his dhoien of snhf eets was oenadoMlh 
suggested tb e passage of Scriptm fdiioh tlm hoUsr had hem noofe 

ing, and St Chrysostom speaks of sdnsthli^he witnemed on ^ 
way to cbocb. or which oociined during dhdna asrrioe, anggeating 
the theme of liis discourse, as when tbs lighthtg of Imps thtrillg 
his sermon had drawn off the attention of his audiuict. Toiy 
likely we l>e able to unoe an analogy in another respect 

also, if our indSins of inibnxiatiiin about those xemoit egm we^ as^ 
full as tliose supplied by tbe more various and vdiuniDOiis litn^ 
ture of the present day. But, as a matter of fect^ only the dio- 
courses of r^y diaDogulshed writers have come down to us, 
and there are no jouruals or biographies, or serials end newvqnpefs, 
ot' tl^e patristic era to enlighten us on the popnUr taste in the 
matter. But wo know that even aiiostles anticipated the eanre of 

itching cars,” and it is more tlian prcdiable that pamiilnr 
preachers often won as cbem) a reputation among the eei^ Ohria- 
Dans as among their deacenaants. 

How that reputation is sometimes acquired in eur own dgy 
is to most educated men an luaoluble enigma. That them are 
proAchen urho really deserve U we have already admitted, and 
there are some, it may be added, who deserve much mote of 
it than they obliuD ; but it is not with these that w« m con- 
cerned just now. Of all the forms of lileniiy or quasiditerary 
charlatanism, it is hardly too much to say that there is none 
so coDspicuous as that of 'the pulpit charlatan. If it has passed 
into It proverb, ^umtM Majfitntui rej/Hur njuudus, we might 
w'ith equal truth observe, qutminbl eloqmntM ikhetuimr mmSw, 
where, iiioi*eo%'er, mitmltu doc^s not stand ouly for what is some- 
what eupliemistically described as the religious world.” In 
the latter oase, the p^blem is not so difficult to expl^n. To a 
large section of religionists, preaching the Gospel ” is tbe one 
great ordlBAiice of Christianity, to the exclusion of prayei^ sacta- 
iiienta, and perhaps some other .things besides. And, as late 
Detui tjraif^furd v* reported hi have qpoken Cnmi the .Uuiveixil^ 
pulpit of takiug into our favoui'able consideraDon the minor 
fuclM ol Die flo.spel narrative,” it is only natural that persons 
whose om- criterion of piety is the hearing of sermons should be 
willing to take into their favourable consideration the iiiinor 
graces (»f the preacher who exerts so critical an iutluenco on 
what they term their *‘etenml prospi^ts.” it is both pleasanter 
and more aiiiiable to believe tliat where the t/iJe is so obvions 
aud so impoilaut there is a darour Qi‘ the dubv mtx«»d with 
it. Ami hence, to a preacher who has hit on the true stand- 
ard of Kvatigeltral orthodoxy much is both credited and for- 
given. Then.* is a story told of a candidate for ordination 
who, having displayed in his examinaDou {lapera a bhink igno- 
ninoo of the first rudiments of theology, was seriously rebuked 
by tho Bishop for presuming to undertake the uistrudiou of 
otbere in subjects of which he knew so litik, and was aaked 
how he prrjposed to preach f The youthful aapixaBt, who was 
an Irisbtuaij, promptly replied, ** Ai, my Lord, aothmg can be 
easier : i guess I'm the boy to preack the fMving truth of jasD- 
ftciiDou by fiiitli.” And i|*u extremely likely Duii if he had not 
very properly b<^n rofusM ordination, iiis augiuy ^oidd have 
been justibed by success. Anothor story, said to miHumle from 
one of the most dbringitisbed prelates on the Bench, has • aisailax 
bearing. He had set an ordroaDon candidate to preach in Ids 
private chapel before himself and his ehaplain. Tko preacher, 
whoso conception of tho duDes of his office was, Hke his Irish 
brother's, a very definite and sothowhat narrow an^ began at 
once by ^Tiding bis hearoia into the conrertsd and the unoon- 
verted. ** liltop there,” said the Bishop ; m which dass da you 
place ms P” Nevertheless, oastttueociug with this wot vary feenn- 
dite clsssificatiac is to many pemoiia, like the hlesasd word Heso*- 
potauda, rar}* full of eonsoliman, if it ia not iadaod a dedatve 
criterion of a good or bad dueoufse. Tbe arlhodex tvraiig is with 
many parsons-^cspecially if acoompanied with a loud vosco in the 
case ot tho uneducatod, who are aiwiqrs apt to he deaf— the one 
secret of eloquenoo, Bear Mr. Bpoulaway,” as the old woman 
remarked lovingly, <*he goes to my hoait; m f$9i Arssgfh ma.” 
And Utus we may set down tho preacher's agreemeiit with Ihe 
theologicfd views of his hearers, paiticttlariy when thaw viewsare 
Bvsaigdioai, os one of the royd roads to reputaUou. It is al«kfB 
pleasant to have your own ^doxy ” emphatkally eodoned hy a 
persoD who speaks with auDioritj, and not kosao when thaeauc- 
Don includes aswe^ingcondeiunaDon of your najghbWH^s **4oKy ” 
fur time and eternity. Btiil there an pieaehaia and pnadMrs 
eveu among the oithodox, and this is not the wMe aeeouut of the 
ntatter. 

The TVnirs is often fell at the ri% masea with plleoai earn- 
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' TtriMk takUk muj kwa ua iak kiagkf ea hk poaqpoai 
pktitudts, eacli one of them m niAf k vtMW to fak oleqooaeo m 
eaoh of the five huiidied meetoton to wear that the mooaaieBtal 
Bob wagged ito tail, while m kae IwtiuuKe brother kajr diaoouree 
with the tongne of aagele to eagiy beoehea.. When a man ia a 
"Bi^t Beveaend,** or a Monaigwne, or even a Dean, not only 
doea thftwyMieal jakk eovar a mahHodetof indubitaU* aina, 
bat ttnata a maltNada of whodty aui>aEialant virtnaB. Paihapa 
hakwbaankdtyenotti^ for aonat popnkr wiitar to have bkwa 
hk twadagat, foe aoaae Mbk patron to have amikd anon Urn, or 
foe Um la have aoma cotmaodoo, real or anppoaad, with foe 
arktoanMy, and hk flune. k BMd« Hk fluoat aothinge are worda 
ofwkdan^Md a aottofouft volco maak the musk of eloquenoe ^ 
ikloiid meteHie tioff;. F^nm and aaoh fiaah heanr awalk 
the ehoTOi of laudanon} virm acjuM eundo. Th«ra are thoae 
of come ^0 detect the inpoatorey but thej haidly date whkper 
the dkeoire^ under their breath* Not to ererj one ia dven 
the nem of the Eran^kal epiiiater who obeerred oorrowrally. 
when the preacher she bud been Iktening to with rapture turuSd 
to the £a^ for the ascription of glory at the end or his sermon, 
** I thought he hod the girt of the 8pint, but alas, he has only the 
gift of the gab.” And so strong is the pressure of public opinion, 
or Father of Yu 1 |mr error, that moat people dare not even in 
thoi^ht rebel agwnet it Not to know the merits of the spoiled 
dariing of the elect, who are ako the iiiyk— one of the chosen 
bend adYertised 9 /wrj Saturday in the Titnei, who adapt the 
gospel to the arisdocia^— k to aigueyounelf unknown, it is safer 
to mlkw n mnltittide than to brave its frown. vitU decipi, 

and therefore dmipiatw. We know how fixed epithets, inse- 
parable ae my-fingered mom,” haYe become attached to great 
names in theokij^cal literature. There ia the judicious Hmiker, 
the ** imaginative ” Taylor, the brilliimt ” Ilan, the honest old ” 
Bnmet, the ^ profound learning ” of Barrow, the strong sense of 
South, the ^ Keen logic,” of Chillinmorth, and the like, it would 
not be more diiiicttlt to upset any these established repubdiona 
than to dethrone a preacher who has once, by the caprice of fort tine, 
been set up on hk pedestal till the adim of some newer idol con- 
aigns him to oblivion. 

Meanwhile an anecdote, the authenticity of which we can 
guaiantee, may serve to UlustMto the oriticm value of newspaper 
encomiums on the pulpit, which are probably cimiplkd much in 
the manner that eciiootboye write--or in the good old days used 
to write— their Latin verses with the aid of w Oratltu ad Par- 
iMSsnm. A eurtun poptilnr preacher had been advertised to appear 
on an important oeoaston, but, aait turned out, he uros called else- 
where at last moment, and thd intended sermon was not 
delivered. *£ 3 o<|U«ufe it might, or might not, bavo boon if it had 
been preached, but, lake the old mculation on what would have 
happened if Abraham had really killed hie son, the question must 
forever remain unsolved. However, next day a long account of the 
service at whkh the dktmgukbedprsaeher was to have discoursed 
appeared in the newspapete, in which he was stated to have de- 
livered a most eiequant ssrmoa.” Lmud^ d Umda^ vira may be 
a jnstifiahk ground of salrnfactioB, but to be praised for your 
el^acmoa by those who have never heard it canopy girnufy a very 
voTMioui flppetiu fsv appkmse. And the mistmune is that, 
while inoease » so freely olfored to many who do npt deserve i^ 
dura ane pieaehen not mute, hiit inglonous, whose eloquence is 
wasted for want of the iMdas secer. The fimt ia, that a reidly 
good asnnoft is Bekher an mtf nor a very eommoa aehievemsnt, 
and thsy aia eompaiativsly fow who appiedate iL To mitet 
witkblMlldMity the mvakttt tone of rsfigfoiitsentiinent,eiid 
elehofite athootogy whieli k theaMesd mioiooosinof prevakiit 
beliefii ia ymif own pmdeidm otnde, to display a gift of tongues 
not eseetfy Pbw ss ca Ha i , but which enaUec you to speak to all men 
—and BKna pnrticsWy to afl wossw- 4 n a kngpiiga which Uiey 
think they unde iat sa d a these ase.tha gnsocs^ eoartined with afotilt- 
Isasaitiie, aseriMU|tf>pSiissed«% andOk let us ssyr aeitpkio smile, 
which eniars cucew. Ckiginolky ol tksigld and gimui^ 
olipeecih eta esssntiat i nffle diani i ol ribaosiieekMd not of the 
OfeSigi sloqnsoei of the pt^ 
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Bo hop e d dmtWekon. who conittiMidsd the E^lkh fieet fa tbjs 
IMitnrraneen, asight be diawn dlsr the combined fieet} and If 
ko eemmandsr conld mva Nslaen the slip, and return before hkn 
to Burope, he Bright jmn the odier Aeach fleet in Brest, ovev<- 
power the Channel fleet of Begland, and give to Napoleon Ike 
^‘qttinae jpure” which, as he said, was ell ne wanted for his in- 
vseiona This plan did up to a csctaiii print succeed, and it 
k diflieuk to SsUeva that under a more vigoioua commsniier 
it might not have snooeeded further. The Frimoo-Spaokh 
fleet did get heok to Europe before Nrison# It foil ia with an 
Englkh fleet under Sir Eobect Oalder, fought an inderiiive action, 
and put into the Spanish port of Fenol, instead of attempUng to 
fulfil Napoleonk aesign by appearing in the Englkh Channel. 
Hereupon Napoleon laid asTde ms plati for that year, and maiched 
away bk army. Even if theFcencb Admiral had aeted with mere 
resolution, Nolson wos not very far behind klm, and it is probable 
that Comwallk^ who commanM the English fieet off Brest, could, 
with the help of Oalder, have reskted the utmost power of the 
Franoo-Spamarda until Nelson came to hk assistance. The truth 
ia that the combined fleet would have boon unmanageably nume- 
rous, while Uie Englkh would have compensated for infonority in 
strength by unity m command and supmor naval skill. 

But let any reader exercise his imagination upon the condition of 
England while Napoleon was waking at Boulogne for his quiese 
jouiB.” For many weeks uncertainty had pnvwed as to the posi- 
tion of the Franco-Spankh fleet, and of Nelson who had gone in 

S orsiiit of it from Qibrsitar to the West Indies. The Channel 
eet under Corn walUt was keeping its usual station oft' Brest, whem 
one French fleet was lyinff ready tt> come out as soon m another 
French fleet and a Spani& ileet should appear to help it Mr. 
liareourt says that the fleet of England, compared with the ftceti 
of Europe tlmt might be combined against it, is strongor now ihai 
it was when it sufticed to baftio tne calculaliona of N^leon. 
Even if thk assertion were true, the situation of aftairs in 
August ido5 was in the highest degree critical; but it is 
not true. At that time wo bad proved by twelve years 
of almost uninteFmptod warfare what ourselves and our various 
enemies could do uprm the sea, whereas at present nothing can be 
predicted of the result of a naval engagement, excopt tliat it would 
in all probability be sjpeodily and heavily destructive. Even before 
the buttle of Trafalgar ibis country had reached a height of 
maritiroo power which it may or may not ever attain again, 
but from whicdi it certainly is very distant now. The enthusiasm 
of the early days of the French liepublie. which manned tlie 
Montatpm and the Ji^cobm^ hod yiekloa to the steady courage of 
Britkli sailors under Lonl Howo. The obstinate valour ui the 
Dutch could not prevent their obliteration as a naval power by 
Diuican. The Spaniards, with tboir large fleet of lofty ships, were 
over-matched iu seamanship and ready audacity by Jervis, as they 
had been in bygone time by Drake and llawluiia. Lastly, when 
Napolaon bad dkeiplined tbo vehement apirit of ravolutiionary 
Fnuice, the maritime superknity of England was again and more 
decisively deuionstraled uy Nelson at the Nile. Mr. ilarcoiut leema 
to forget that, if we went into a naval war now, our Nelson would 
have to be dkeov ered, and possibly might not be forthcoming 
upon research. He seems to forget ako that, beaidea the seamen 
aotually in pay for the yeer which he selects for oomporison with 
a recent year, the porta of Eimland, after all those years of conflict, 
were fhU of sailors who had had experience of war, end whose 
servicea, if they did not volunteer upem an emergency, a press- 
Bimg would have, made a\’ailable. Besides, Mr. liareourt snould 
f nave aemambered that, at the time to which he refers, thk country 
had a neerve of ships of war beyond thoso in ooenmissioa, 
seek aa it bee not now, aad^ looxing at the rapid changes 
in naval architeoture, k unbiiely ever to have again. In 
tile yeiffo 1805 there were in commission for sea service 
8} Imo-of-battle shipe, and in ordinary 33, while the number of 
ehips of the same cleae for harboar eerv iea was 39. It had been 
proved hf twelve yeaera’ esperienoe that the loss of any of tbeso 
ilripe eltnair kf wnnk, accidental ttro, or hostile force occurred so 
rarriy aa to be amply supplied by the new ahipe which wore or ought 
lohmrebeenbittli But some 01 the most powerful of iDi)dem ships 
are fuspeated to Be uaaeaworthy, end oolMy ean calculate the de- 
Btruotivefovee of iorpedfoee mkT other contrivaiices which may be 
employed in the naxi navel war. If; however, Mr. Haroourt in- 
leooa tom|feaent that the coodUion of the Britiah navy at the 
periad to which he refroa wee aatbfimtory, hit own authorities 
wfraU eenfrita kka. He wcominaaeda the aarel eattmatss of 1802 
end 1803 to the attenlfon d the ^^epoetlee of paote ” of the nre- 
— ^ Let him lech into Jaroea’a FdmU Jiidary, which 




ha bee at heiBd, aad hg will And that that trustworthy 
mmhmt mfofritig to tha amaber of tbet aepsar in his 
Ansmoldhali^ as ^WSlI^atthe bsgianiiig of 1805, says.— 
mm better deanfsmriefo exertions made by 
fte bMottleAdBrife^ (LovdMriritle) to meow 
kivyF ibia fhn kisr rnkB kite whlefa it had 

wne tim sflbet of Ae mmmf hhkfo lb. Bam^ 
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Lis diary of July so, 1805, thAt he had sot quitted bis flagihip 
until that day for two yean wanting ten days. By such exertions 
of such men was Nanoleon hately frustrated of his ** quinze iours/' 
We recommend to Bfr# Horcourt^s particular attention Nelson's 
own account of his intentions during the last few weeks of his long 
cruise. I am thankful,” said bo, ** that the enemy has been 
driven from &e West India Islands with so little loss to our 
countrjT. 1 had made up my mind to great sacrifices, for 1 had 
determined, notwithstanding bis rnst superiority, to stop his career, 
and to put it out of bis power to do any further mischief.” Be- 
cause our navy saved the country once from extreme peril, Mr. 
Haroourt wishes us to assume as prudent men, adopting a perma- 
nent line of policy, that it would he certain to do so at any future 
time. Swift, discoursing on an incident in the Acts of the 
Apostles, remarked that modem preachers, although inferior to 
St. Paul in the power of working miracles, did very far suroass 
him in that of putting people to sleep. We think that Mr. Ilav- 
oourt is far more capable of lulling the country into false security 
than of finding the men or measures w'hich would save it from 
such tremendous peril os it oneoiiiitered iu the nine months pi^e- 
ceding the battle of Trafalgar. 

It impoars improbable that this country will ever ogam attain even 
that degree of naval security against invasion which it reached iu 
the beginning of 1805; but our fathers did not think that security 
sufficient to dispense with preparations for combating invaders upon 
the soil of England. I’eacc was made w ith Prance in 1 802, and war 
broke out again next year. It may be true, as Mr. Jlnrcourl says, that 
there were no Volunteers in 1 803, but there were half a railliou a 
few years later. An organization was gi-adually created by which j 
an invader might have been successfully encountered ; but no such 
organization exists now, and it is to be feared that invasion would 
into place. If at all, before it c<juld bo created. ** Wo are told/' 
says Mr. ilarcourt, ** that it is a rcnsuuably safe computation that 
some Power may throw 100,000 men on our shores when we 
least expect it.” There is no need to go the length of representing 
this computation ns ** reasonably safe ; if it is barely possible, 
that is enough to justify, and indeed domaiid, every practicable 
measure of precaution. Consider the enormous accumulation 
of valuable proporiy in the Southern counties, and the cost 
of only a low days of successful warfavo with an invader 
in Kent and Sussex. We can only quote once more I^)rd 
Overstone’s words— It must never bo.'* Looking at the matter 
merely ns one of commercial prudence, and without regard to 
national honour, any reasonable rate of insurauoe ouuht to be 
cbeerfiilly paid lor the protection of the vast wealth of Ixmdou. 
'I'hore is, indeed, one method of nMliicing the cstimutcA of which 
Mr. ilarcourt complains, and if Englishmen would prefer to serve 
their country in person rather than in purse, a defensive force 
might bo created which would for ever banish from the minds of 
Oohtinentnl strategists the notion of a campaign iu England. Mr. 
irarcourt, however, instead of urging timely preparation, chooses 
to propagate the mischievous delusion that preparation may be 
made after war lias commenced. “ 'S>'hen the danger really came, 
the English people made ready to meet it. ... There were no 
Volunteers on loot in 1802; in 1804 there was something like 
400,000. As the preparations of Napoleon progressed those of 
England grow.” It there were now in Europe an enemy of 
England as able and unrelenting os Napoleon was, ho would de.siro 
nothing hotter than to see her imitate the example which Mr. 
Haroourt here produces for her guidance. Ilo would make his 
reparations quietly, and declare wtir when they were complete, 
f Mr. Ilarcourt imagines Hint the naval pow'or of England, com- 
pared with the rest of Europe, is ns great now as in 1 803, we 
think that he must have read very imperfectly the books of his- 
tory from w'bich he quotos. Ihil, indeed, his own figures sutHee 
for" his refutation, lie says that the number of line-of-battle 
ships in ronimisshm, w'bich" had been 100 iu 1801. was reduced < 
to 3 2 next year. There were, therefore, 64 Unc-of-Datlle ships in 
ordinary wliich could have been sent to sea as quickly as crews 
could bo found for them on any symptom of hostility being shown 
bv Fmneo. And it was known exactly what each of these line- 1 
of-battle ships could do. which is more than can bo said of the 
experimental ships of which our fleet now consists. I 

It pleases Mr. ilarcourt to describe Antwero as ** the favourite ! 
bugbear of panic-mongers,” but it is hardly possible that he 
can have failed to understand the important part which Antwerp 
played iu the designs of Napoleon amnst England. Napoleon 
never abandoned the plan of invading hkigland, but he postponed 
it to other plans ; and he determined when he resumed it to render 
Antwerp a principal station of his invading fieet. Nothing cer« { 
tainly,” says Mr. James, could exceed the eligibility of the 1 
situation be had selected.” The imfortunate expedition to 
Waloheren in 1 809 was undertaken by the British Ciovemmdht ^ 
in the hope of destroying the fioet and naval establishments which 
Napdeon had by that ume created. The possession of Antwerp 
bjr a great mUitaiY Power would in truth rrauce this countij to a 
oondiuon IUm that under which it existed, and indeed fiounshed, I 
during the years of Napoleon's jmsperi^. The country was 
entitled to have, end had, the fullest oonndenee in its fleet, but 
neverthelM H irim prepared any day to flght for existence on its 
pwn e<flL Harconrt may easOy inform himself as to the 
nature and 0Stent ef the preparations which wets made to receive 
a FVeahh amt in the Southern counlitva The anxiety which co* 
existe with^umi^piiratiocis may have a valuable eflkt on national 
oHractet, but if is not coibtortable, nor does it flicilitale the 
.JlPdmdoa%of piMuoiive indus^. We do not doubt that tb. 


Hareohrt is correct in sayiag that ^afesaa Is on the aide d the 
superior naval force.” But, looking to the deimds of bur trade 
and colonies, and to the Mssibility of interventkm from the other 
side of the Atlantic in European oomplioatioQa^ we have not, and 
are not likely soon to have, anything lilm the naval superiority 
which we had at the beginmug <u 180C, when this oountiy 
narrowly escaped invasion.^ The effect of Mx. Heiwurt^ speeches 
and writings omEnglish history will probably be ,to eooTince the 
public that he belongs to a party to wnioh the honoar of England* 
cannot be safely trusted. 


• PISA. 

T he changes in the coast-Une which on one side of the IteliaB 
peninsula in one sense destroyed, in another sense called into 
being, the renowned city of Bavenna, have on the other ride 
dealt in nearly the same way with the no less renowned ci^ of 
I’isa. It is bard, perhaps impossible, to see the Hadriatie from 
the tower of St. Apollinaris in Classe, and it is but a faint glimpse 
of the Tyrrhenian sea which rewards the traveller who climbs the 
more famous tower of Pisa. It is hard, as we look on that slight 
streak in the distance, to call up the days, days spreading over a 
lung series of ages, in which the city in which we stand was one 
of Uie great havens of Italy, nay, whenever political circumstances 
allowed, one of the great seafaring powers of the earth. Our first 
glimpses of the old Etruscan city set her before us as 

The proud mart of Tisa, 

Queen of the Western waves, 

Where ride Mflesalia • triremee. 

Heavy with fair-haired slaves. 

And when the power of the local Rome had pasi^ away, when 
her Empire had ^lit up again into countless principalities and 
commoDweallhs, IMsa again appears, in the new birth of Italy, as 
one of those great maritime cities which disputed the dominion of 
the Mediterranean alike with the Saracen rovers of Spain and 
Africa and with the Ctesars who still held the straits of the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont. It is bard to believe that the thoroughly 
inland city on which we look down was once the rival of Venice 
and Genoa alike in naval Avnrfare and in naval traffic. Rut Pisa, 
unlike Venice and Genoa, depended on a river as the immediate 
highway for her fieets, and a river is a less trustworthy stay of 
naval power than either the open sea or the lagoon. The change 
in the const doomed Ravenna to final insignificance; but it gave 
her first a moment of unrivalled greatness. To Pisa it caus^ a 
gradual fall from the height of power and glory to the most bitter 
form of bondage. The rival of Venice and Genoa became the 
I subject city of inland bloronce. But there is a cycle in human 
' things. Kew modes of communication are opened by the dis- 
coveries of modem skill, and, as new cities rise, old ones sometimes 
rise again, l^sa, shorn for ages of her traffic by sea, looks forward, 
under the development of the Italian railway system, to become 
one of the great centres of communication by land. She looks to 
reap at Inst the reward of heAen years' struggle, and she trusts that 
this new tide in the affairs of men may a^in raise hef above the 
city which wivs once her local tyrant, and to which she Las had so 
long to look up, as first her provincial and then her national 
capital. 

The great architectural works which now form the chief glory 
of Pisa are closely connected with the early history and the early 
triumphs of the commonwealth. The great metropolitan church, 
the noblest pile reared by the native art of Italy, is emphatically 
a trophy of the warfare" to which Pisa owed her ancient glory. 
The foundatioTiB of the mighty Dtwtno were- laid out of treasures 
won in navak warfare with the Saracen. To take in the position 
of Pisa in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the time when 
the city on the Arno stood forth as a great European Power, we 
must boor in mind bow completely the sea was up to that time 
the dominion of the two powers whose existence in European bus* 
tory men are apt to forget. The Western Empire and tne king- 
doms into which it split up were essentially land powers. They 
were like France under the older Buonaparte, or like the new 
German Empire at this moment. Their rulers ware lords of the 
mainland,* but they were not lords of tbe sea, and there- 
fore they were not lords of tbe Islanda The doi^ion 'Of the 
Mediterranean was disputed between the Eastern Emperors and 
the various Saracenic powers which grew out of the dirision 
of the Caliphate. The great islands of Bidly and Oreto oteyed 
alternately a Byzantine and a Mahometan mtoter; they paid no 
homage to Rome, Pavia, or Aachen. It was the maritime ooinnion- 
wealths of Italy which first won for Western, Ohriatsodoifl any 
share in tbe dominion of the great inland sea. . Bnidi at laast was 
the work of Genoa and Pisa ; Venioe, the otttpoa^ the ISmterm 
Rome, can os yet hardly be looked on as pf Waelerii Phrii|p 
tendom. Ana of the three we can hardly, doiiltf as fliriiig to 
^sA the highest place as a worker the grileval Intoieata pf 
Europe. Pisa was in the elevoath oefriuiy wiial Venkls eecanm 
loog after, the bulwark of ChiisteBiW 
No power took a more active share d 
the infidel, and PisiL unlike Vamesb tW 
in that mock enisade Vh^ 
of theEast) and pavedthe lwlw 

into Europe. Bnt rasL Rki & OtlriMim and of 

the far West , was Prus^ 

were pteaoM to WsriMto^^^ St Jaiqpiu Tpri jmariUiiie 

commottwealtli dlderiwW|^^ fidledto dp^airit 
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woa back the mat idand of Saiditik from the SaiacaiL WUfriQ 
that her iosiimr realm flea had Jodm and even Kinp to her 
vaamla, and, when her enbeopal ehuiS waa laiaed to metropolitan 
rank, the land which mo had won back for Ohiialendom waa 
ditiDgly made part of the new ecoWaatkal proTinee. With the 
8arac^ of Spain, of Afriom and of Sl^y the watfiire of the 
Repttlnic waa never-ceafdnff, and it waa a warfare in which the 
Kepnblie had aa often to defend ita own homea aa to invade thoae 

^ of the miabeHevexa. The aliemationa of the atfuMle are well 
marked in the meagre entriea of the na tion al chronime 

Anno 100$. " Feit canto Piaa a Saracaah.** ^ 

W Aono 1006 . ** Piaani devicerant garaeciKM ad Roaium die Sancti Sixti. 

Anno 1011. ** Sudita Baraccnomtn da Hlapanii wait INsaa et dcatruxit 
eaa.*' 

' Later on, in 103$, loco, and 107$ we read hew Piaan fleeta took 
Bona and what the raronider la pleased to call Carthage, how 
they drove badk a Saracen prince who had again eatablished him* 
aelx in Sardinia, and how after each victory the loyal common- 
whaltb— Ohibwe before Guelf and Ohibeline were heard of— 
dutifully aent the crown of the vanquished prince to the Emperor. 
At last, in 1063, we come to the entry which most concoms us, 
an entry which may still be read on tne front of the pile whose 
fou^^n it records : — 

Anno 1063. **Pisanl fusrunt Psnonnam st fractw eaten ui porttu 
civltatem ipsnro oepemnt, iblque sex nsvos <litis«iinas oept'nmt, Sarsconis 
pfurimb Interfsctis, et combuaeerunt naves quln(|uo ; unaui Puah duxerunt 
mirabili theMuro plensm, ds quo thesauro eodeui anno rnsjorem Pisanom 
ecclealam incsperuiit.^ 

These entries set before us tho loftier character of the Pbem com- 
monwealth, at once maritime, crusading, and imperialist; but they 
are mixed op with other entries nointing to the causes which in 
the end broimht the common wealtn to ita fall. Mixed up with 
the records or the great strife with the Infidel are the records of 
the local warflure by land with Lucca and by sea yith Genoa. The 
never-ending rivalry with Genoa led in the thirteenth century to 
the two sea-fights of Meloria— the first where the Ohibeline com- 
monw^ealth made prey of the plates botmd for the Papal Council, 
the other that crushing overthrow in which history, ai commonly 
read, sees the main cause of the downfall of the common wealth. 
But perhaps a single defeat, however overwhelming for the moment, 
would not have cruslied Pisa for ever, had not physical causes 
already determined that maritime rale was to pass away from the 
city of the Amo. Be this as it may, the history of risa, when 
forced to struggle on os a purely inland Power, is a sad contrast to 
the earlier days of her naval ffreatnesa. One fearful tale, the tale 
of the most fearful doom which ever fell on convicted traitor, has 
made the name of Pira and her Tower^ of Hunger familiar to eveiy 
oar. But the course of later Pisan history is on the whole a dull 
one. Pisa, lihe Venice, had been transferred, but, unlike Venice, 
not wholly by her own act, from the scene of her ancient glory to 
a scene on which little glory waa to be vi*on by her. At one 
moment the atem tyrant of Lucca, at another the oppressed bond- 
slave of Floren(M^ engulfed at last in the common humiliation of 
Medicean dominion, chosen on account of her desolation as the 
theatft of on (Pksumenical Council, twice only do the fortunes of 
Pisa call forth any real interest or sympathy. The Ohibeline city, 
true to her old faith, wakes into life as thoCmsar from Luzclburg, 
the last real restorer of the Empire, comes to do honour to her 
loyalty, and at lost to lay his dust within her mighty temple. She 
wakes again to a yet truer life in her last smuggle with the 
revived ^mocracy of Florence, so zealous for freedom for herself, 
ao chaiy of letting others share with her in the gift. But, at 
least alter the death of Henry the Seventh, the old Pisan com- 
monwealth, the. commonwealth which checked the advance of 
Saracen and Turk, the commonwealth which filled the East with 
her merchanta and her wanion^^ and which raised as her trophies 
the nobieet monamenta of Italian skill, must be reckoned among 
the things whioh have passed away for ever. * 

We have quoted the entry from one of the Pisan chronicles 
which asa^na the h^ginning^ of the metropolitan church to the 
year 1063* Another chronicle, also in toe great collection of 
Muratori, places the date twenty-aU years later. To a Northern 
inquirer the diflbrence U of eo great consequence. In either case 
the buildii^ is eontemporaiy with Uurbam; If we accept the 
earFicr date, it is also eonten^rary with Eadward's work at 
Westminster atidi with Eaidwuie*s work at Jarrow. In the 
history of art the diflbisnce made by the few years between 
Jarrow and Parham bridges over one of the greatest gape on 
record. But, alter all, Jarrow is a rude Spedmeu of tne style 
of which Pisa ie the nohleeC nmndmea^ while Parham u the 
equal rival of Bita in a disliimt li^. As n gzcuj^ ihe buildings 
of Fisa are piobaUy tmrivalled m the worio. Nothing can he 
more unlike the nanal iny in whM the great ohfitchee af 
tbental dtiee are croi^dieil |md ;(eilied 1 ^ 'Inferior bh^ioga than 
the broad space in whi^ IhefrMtf eadndastkd itruotmee of 
Pisi,ilmIhioiiu^i^ Baptiatety^tne Ckmqpa^iaad tbeQm 
Santo, an sta^ ckw W 0^ 

emcept the wall of the city b inorntnr of wfrdee oiAmit t&e 
w^etfol gKDop is 

liott of (hem Itslien chumhja^VenS^^ 



otiier gient dhnroh stands more indepettdettt|f ^ does at 
Venice, there is not the same air of an eooleslaeijM qiunta «hum 
thertde at Flee. But, though we find at l^sa a dismt WOM- 
astieal quarter, its feeling is as unlike as powiUe la iM df en 
Engliab oatbimral doae. In England the close is oottMnoaly 
something cut ofiT from the city; lu some cases the b 

•imiJy something which has grown up ouuide tine cloee. At 
Pisa, though* we are in an eodesiastioal quarter of the city,; wt 
still feel that we are within the city, that the j^reat church andltji 
satelUtea were the work and the possession of lU citlsens, and 
the separate domain of aa eocle^tical prince. 8v) unusual a site 
was beyond doubt chosen advisedly. The melropoUiau church 
waa built on ground which had been ooimpiud by a humbler 
church of St. Keparata ; the original cathedral must therefore 
have stood on some other spot— moat likely, os in most other coses, 
in the heart of the city. 

As a matter of mere stvle. of mere architoctuml detail, th(% 
Duomo of Pisa differs but little from the foruif* wjiich wo have 
already scon at Lucca. Wo must remember that the Buomo of 
Lucca was rising at the same time aa the Duomo of Pisii, and that 
Rccoiding to one nc<!ouut these two great works wvre begun in tlie 
some Tear. The original design of the Luccheso church has been 
lost among later aduilious oud rebuildings. At Pisa, just as at 
Salisbury, though tho west front must in ^tualagcbe many ye.nrs 
later than ihe apse, we still see one design, the creation of one 
master mind» harmoniously c^irried out fixnu ouo end of tho 
building to the other. The name of tho architect of Pisa is handed 
down to us as Buaketua or Huschetto, aud be must have a man 
worthy to rank beside Iktinos and Antheiuios, bevddo (ho designer 
of Spalato nnd tho designer of Durham. His work shows ibnt ho 
had thoughtfully studio all the forms of architectuve which had 
arisen in his nge. His work was tho trophy of victory in a land 
whicli Normans a« well as Saracens were stnving to fn*o fr4im the 
yoke of the mUbeliever ; it was the work of a city which riyalhM 
Venice in its coinmorciiil inUucours© with the Kfist. is it too 
much to think that the designer nf the groat chiiroli of Pi^a drew 
ideas from each of so many enemies, rivals, and allios Y The apse 
and the west front, if they stood at Luc^iii, would slinplv be re- 
marked Hs tho greatest aiuniig ninny kindred works. But the 
ground plan nnd the design of the interior intniducc us lo some- 
thing which, in its fulness, has no parallel at Luocn, at Davtoma, or 
any other city. We soo plainly the iutiuence of the b.isilica, but 
we see no Icm plnlnlv the infiueticc of tlio domienl churches of 
Constantinople and V'enico ; we see also, wo venture to think, tho 
iiifiuonco of the mosques of Palermo, and of Ihe chundies, if not of 
Northeni Kurt)pe, at least of Northern Italy. I'Vom Ihci E«H.t came 
the central cupola, from tho North we cannot but think oaiiio the 
spreading trausi^pts; nnd these two featuroH liuHchel to stiH>ve lo 
w<»rk into harmony with tho central body, whoj^e general design 
was Ui be that of tho must gigantic of basilicas, but not without 
touches which must have come from a Northern source. 8t. .Soj»hia, 
8t. Vital, and 8t. Mark had no long-drawn nave; tho b.'isilicas 
ha«i no central cupola ; the church of Pisa was to have bolh. The 
attempt was not wholly euccessful. Nothing can bo more glorious 
than tho Pisan interior lying directly eahi and west; ibo long 
ranges of oiighty columns, the double (ii)«len, all lending on t*} the 
vast mosaic which looks down from over the blub altar. The 
general effect U that of a basilh'a, tho noblest of busillcas. But to 
this effect the cupola and the transepts are stiorificed ; ihoy are 
denied their proper prominence, while they have promineuco 
enough to disturb in some degree the perfect uiuiilicnn ideal. Tho 
architect was evidently afraid to break in on the direct en<itern and 
western range by giving the cupola itn proper support e<tustr motive 
and mstbetical' We miss the four groat lant<M’n aichos which 
should form a main feature in nay chuivh wliich has a rcutral 
cupola or tower of any form. The cupola i.-^, an it wen*, thrust in 
so as to interrupt the direct view as little i\t< may bt* ; itn luppoits 
are thrown into the background ; its hCulo in insignificant, and 
tnstoad of the round resting on the square, its form is that of an 
awkward ellipse. For the same reason, not to interrupt the direct 
range, perhaps also with some memory of tin* tribunes of St. Murk, 
the arcades are carried, though with s^mie change of d*‘oi;/ri4, 
acrcliia the openings of the traosimU. The trnn^ept^ an; ibiH < ut 
off from the main body of the building in a way wLioli U 
unusual, but which appears again, where we should ri<d hnve Idok^ d 
for any special likenesa to Pisa, In the two great churcb. s of 
Btmahiirg. 

The Duomo then has some luanifeHt faults; the arch h.vl 
aeveml conflicting ideas in hb» bead, wliich it wa» hrt*d Vj 
into an harmonious whole. But the mcrilN of the building far 
outahine its defects, The arcades are the veiy glory ot 
basilican idea, And they carry, what is not to be 9 fyn at Ilm ^nn.! 
or Lucca, a real triforium. The formof a Northern triforimn i ♦ h'-re 
skilfully tfooslated into Italian language, more skilfully iImh in 
those examples at Modena and Pavia which come act uidly 
to the 4h}ng itself. The Northern triforium L ht^n^ iwkU fi'-t, 
(^eie Is bo recessing; oroament is sought for, in the lulmn 
IIiuModi by alternation of colours. The arcade# and triforium ase 
wmdepd wdl together; bat the architect wa# nuccf .-jsfnl with 
his cteiestory, which still remains disjointed, with a gap b*dw» < n 
Heelf and the triforium, just , as we see over the aicsd^ o. the 
baaUtoas from which the trifhrium is absenU The double 
as evee, help to hdirhlea the feeling of vasine«s and innuity. 
Aiuir jfiumovf r, to kriog their arp^a to the level 

thqy m given the pointed IM no ooe think uist 
ig-n of approaebii^ Gothie. The pointed form is here toe 
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tribute of the Tonaid^td S)Ui0fl% ia i& the triforium and tbte 
traneepU we have tne costribmkihii of the Norman ally. 

SucL h the great ohuidi of Piia, the gkury of Italian lUnpiai- 
esque. Strange to aome of ita fiuilte are avoided ina amaller 
church easentially of tie aiM type on tbo other lude of the Arno, 
liut the few momeiita that we Wo left we muat give to the 
eatellitea whkh annoOBd tfao Dmnno. The lower atage of the 
laptiitery ia aiimirato work of the twelfth century; but the 
ujmer portb&i which was not finiahod till late in the next 
eufferaa good deid diom the introduction of pseudo-Gothic detaal. 

The oampantle it fur more satiftfactoiy. It ia perhaps more fiwous 
for the aocident which has thrown it out of the porpendmular 
than from ita own merits. Yet the tower of I^sa may daim to 
be the nobleat tower of the Southern Itomanesque. The round 
fonn doubtleaa comes from liavenna ; but the Pisan tower ia a 
Ha?ennn tower riorifled. At Ravenna, aa in Eaet-Anglia, the 
round form may have been adopted in order to avoid ouoios iu 
a buihUng of brick or Hint. At Visa, os in Ireland, the form was 
chosen out of deliberate preference. And the preference was a 

wise one. The squaro form could hardly have borne the endlese u ^ • 

ranges of arcade upon arcade which perfectly nuit the shape of t almanacs were not published for oommercial men, but for deitea 
the Pisan campanilOi gTi/l which luahe it one of the noblest works I and hiiHbandmen, and the foreign almanacs to^thia da^ retain the 
of human skill. i original features of their earliest nreduceasors in the piommeiice 

The Ctttnpo Santo, tlie cloister which seems to have supplanted they givo to the Church Caleniiar and the Bauemrwg^* The 
an earlier ono attached to tho church itself, alone remains. As a year-books of the Protestant Gemma Cantona of S^tseflaad^ 

such as the Vetter Jakob of Zurich, and 2W POifmr of Sohaff> 


aerland or te Balginoi. Tito qpfeal to ^^tha paople** in iheaa 
countries ia made m what aeent at fltai dlghi a most unoltra* 
8»T« muxaut. The efeigy, to bomw a imnrite phrase of tJto 
religious world in oor own ooimtiy. ^get hedi of popular litSMx* 
ture. They dedife to edit, or to mSek ^^the ndaomon’' of, the 
newspapers which ehreulate amongst the peasantij. Tim aoopt^ 
with a difference^ the saTuig of Br. Anud^ that ha did net an 
much want religious books as secular bodki wish.niaB|gioiia pus^ 
pose. The? pub|iah a sort of literature which reesmElesi, with 
some qualiucationa, the semi-secokr branch of the huainam of the 
Religious Tract Society and the Society for Promoting ChristiaD 
Knowledge. . 

There is one Irind of book which seems to be a neaesiaiy of li/e ^ 
to all Continental peoples— a calendar, almanac, or year^booh, 
filled with pictures, stories, and weather predictions. Every prtK » 
vince, every canton, every town of moderate size has ad lem ooB 
calendar of its own. Some of these are of respec^le dtanoteiiv 
and some of considerable age, as, for instance, the widely-cirottialed 
Lahrtr Ilinkenden which is in 1 872 in its ** Jt Jahigang,** 

and ia sold both in Radon and German Switzerland. The eoiliset 


S pecimen of the Italian Gothic we need hmdlv dwell upon it; nor 
o its paiuted decorations belong to our subject. Hut nowhere 
else in the Ghibelino city does the student of Imperial history 
find himself more thoroughly at homo. In ojio walk is tho 
statue which loyal Pisa reared in honour of the tirst Frederick, 11 
witness, we niuet confess, which savs more for their loyalty than 
for their artistic skill. Tiie sculpture of tho Imporial oHigy 
at Pisa hardly ranks above that iu which bis uneinies ut Milan have 
recorded tboir triumphs over him. Wo turn to another walk, and 
there, a perfect contrast iu its noble workiuansliip, is the cHigy of 
the last Ctesar who found a resting- ulnce iu Itiiliau soil. Moved 
from its oarller place in the cathearal, the tomb of Heniy the 
Seventh now fills a place iu which the inquirer has to search care- 
fully for the Iiupei'ial monuiiieut aiiiung the records of the mearier 
dead. Our thoughts Hy back to the last Imperial tomb cm which \vu 
Lavo gazed. The gap between lIonoriiM and lloury of Luzelburg 
seems to us a wide ono. In the eyos of J^aute there was no gap, 
no break, between two lawful possessors of the throne of the 
world. Our thoughts may perhaps Hit away from both to the 
true Imperial King of Italy, to the Knrling Lewis, who sleeps# 
nt Milan. Tho gap is hnniiy filled up by au intermediate stage so I 
imlUce either. Rut it is iu truth in contrasts of this kind that wo 
best learn tho strength of the abiding Imperia] idea. The difference 
between liouorius, Lewis, luid Uonry Heeincd as nothing iu the eyes 
of those who believed that the Roumu Ciesar, in whatever form, 
was God’s temporal Vicar upon earth. And to those who fail 
thoroughly tu understand the full force and depth of that belief, 
how men were ready to spend imd bo spent for what seems to us 
|ho most shadowy of chimeras, luedimval history must ever remain 
ill utter blank. 


ITLTRAMONTAKI8T ALMANACS. 

I T is not to be expected that the Ultnunontane clergy in Ger- 
many will Bubuiit very paa^ively to the law which prohibits 
thorn from delivering political sermons. Not only in (iernumy, 
but iu Switzerland and Relgium, one seen in every bookshop the 
rigns that religion, according to its latest Ultranioutiine exposi- 
tions, is fast becoiuing [lolities, and little but p<ditics. Rishon Goss 
of Liverpool has lately declared llltramoutnuism to be the only per- 
fect rcaUsation of Conservatism. In our Mug-houso Clubs" of 
the time of George I. — to cito no Inter instances— we have had 
proof in England that obstructives as well ns destructives cau 
cast themselves at the feet of King Mob and iuvoko his brutoL 
proteotion. Tho Roman clergy abroad, having learned from tho 
Jesuits that it is vain to put tfust in pnuce^, autocratical 
or constitutional, already throw out here and there a threat 
of tumiim themselves into demagogues. It is urooug the piy^i- 
bilitioB ox the future that tho kiss of peace moy be exchanged 
between the leadcid of the two anti-national forces in Europe — 
that UDiversol Republic which is to embrace every man it leaves 
unmurdered, and that Universal Roman Cburcli which is to 
embrace every Christian it leaves unexcommunicuted. l>r. Manning 
and hir. Odger will walk arm-in-orui. 

The woa&r ia— and to no men can it have been a greater wonder 
dion to the Ulfremontano dergy themselves— that the States of 
Blkrope bare tolerated the provocation and insult of these anti- 
national teachers so long. The Jesuits must have foreseen that the 
abuse of the pulpits of national churches to the purpose of exettiug 
uatioiuil disaffbenon must come to an end sooner or later. They 
liatefiNraoilke time been prepared fbr this end, and have arranged new 
wodtshoCwIbr their pobtiem business. The Btfriin Coirespondent 
of tbdlMb iVhiM lately told us that the clergy «*now coniine 
IhemaiNei m tho pulpit to reading a written sermon which may 
bear tho toruttny of m law ; and they invite their Hock to meet 
thorn at sonio private place in the evening, where they will ad- 
dlOBS then in tMr capadiy as citizens RpecW societies are 
Mntdfrirthiii ptamon^ one j^sh ; and in hmer places a 

p ejl i papar ofwMr way of tbidringis added.*' TfiU may be 
4htt'0ase^ aiml Aefrkta bi Germany: but it can scaroaly be the 
tomrfty pviriii nor deen it extend to Uathobo Swit* 


luiui^en, rotaiu these fcaturi's as rigidly as the two Calendan of 
monastic Eiuniedeln, or tho Ultramontfine CJtrtaUicke Satukaiwdkr 
of Luzern. 

Since the promulgation of the two new articles of the faith— 
tho Immaculate Conception and the InfiUlibility of the Pope— -dw 
Ultramontanists have extended the term rationalistic ” until it 
embraces every species of popular literature which does not contain 
an implied or expressed acknowledgment of these dogmas. At the 
name time they •have extended the political phrase ''atheistic 
socialism " until it covers all political activity which has not as hs 
open or secret end the mamtenance of the Pope upon his tempo^ 
throne. A Jesuit in Gologae handed us ono of their own pictorial 
annuals as " a counteraction to tho rationalistic people's literature 
of tho age.” Tho only rationalistic annuals or calendars we have 
come across in the German language are the very few which do 
not print any hauemreyeln, those quaint and generally ancient 
weatner predictions which indicate the chameter of the coming 
(season from the character ol* some preceding Church holiday. Our 
only wonder is that the Jesuits have not discovered a treasonable 
and ratioiuiiistic appeal to history in these tbein- 

Mdves. For it is notorious— and it is perhaps some indication 
of their antiquity — that they all start their prognosticaiioiiB from 
the days of Sainta canonized before the Retbrniation and the 
Council of Trf!ut, even from such forgotten Saints ss Urbonus^ 
Processus, Martiuiauus, and Vincontius; while none of them take 
their cue for the weather from the days of such approved and oft* 

. . t « 1 f • n T * * T a! 



peciUiariy modem and Papal, gives him no anxiety abotft his 
com or wine in tho coming year. 

We luive now before us a pile of these popular counteractions 
to mtionalism in German, Flemish, and Fren^ collected at the 
towns in Germany, ^Switzerland, and JBslgidm m which they are 
publialied. The J^lgian— both French and Flemish— axe on the 
whole inferior to the German and German-Swiss; they eresntaUer 
in size, poorer in their woodcuts, worse in their paper, and tiiey 
make little or no attempt at the comic element, literaiy and 
|Hctoriai, which sooms to be a nccewaiy part of the Gensiii and 
.Swiss year-book. A very riiort glance at the panes of these eoua« 
teractive almanacs will go some way in explaining the aoti^ 
clerical excitement of the towne^ and some of the proHderioal and 
pro-Papal oxcitemeut of the country, ia the naticaa for which 
they are published. The chief duty of a good man in 1872. 
according to the articles, stories, poemiL and anecdotes jirhich fill 
these year-books, is to be religious. Rel^gkmcoiirists in hononiriiig 
the Pope, believing tbe two new dogmaa opporing the 
and respecting the Jesuits. The FcrifoMf MmoMck jpemdri^ 
LiigeoU actually mokes tho marQrrdom of the late Ardiuntm of 
Paris redound to the hondor of Jesuitism " Les banditi Hi 
Involution,” out of tbeir hatiud to religion— that is, to the Pope^ 
have murdered ** rarchcrdqae et des pCres Jdsuites.’* SwitMto* 
limd has suffered so much from the Jesuits that^ although it 
is in many respects the most advanced and lib^ of ullGto** 
raanie natum, it will not allow a Jesuit as to Ive w£l 3 ^ 
in its limits. The old German Cantons have s u l ft fe d the 
most severely; but although a Jesuit may not mtaillirih 
Stifts-Kircbe at Lasem, or in tho beantifm 8t Cliwnin hi f 
or«in the historical abbey of Hnriedbhi in 8dkt^ II fo 1 
enough that every belief and hope of Jeauithn omi 
houses of the neasontiy under the coven of rim CMmittr JBmt 
kainmkr of Luzern, of the ihaw* JhMbr. mk «f tbo /Htrir 
almanacs of Einsm^ielii. SvsTswte wkh SwriJE tth 
■p^did txaditiaiu Md jpratnrt j ^ 

ud who love, tht BminBff atiMllM into i — ^ 
h« bs Cddmli, or TW<iiti 
IteHwuiiag of ftoBM. BM 
th« Laiemen in tMr 
IMemr widwr mi fir W» WMl 
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kwBw-M «ahMte^B|»«laM 

is JUdiw Im ftaftarilMr iBto." 
Ir Bm w> McW aMoh IB* 
ti'ktt ittiti tw— liwif » giiijiiiiliililiiilinli; “ 
r »o trMk «h* 'wiidtrt Uat» w 

• faBon.** flwaMrflI-ctadwMBMp «)Min 

«> lUd^ mt IB* ummimit m <B* Uk* ft 

SSaUh,inCb^ifr aeun mnSai of *i«lBjag h 4 iwd i* ih^ 
li i M ii. w^Mirinr to BicktMmivLtm mm to look apo* IBs 

tt» V««^ 

fh»LmmVSImm tmMm Mttk^ «Hn|MAsatiM»of 
4eBin*. no Ipot^ ••tidMmtqpoBkb«Ua&nMrlniC'’i^ 
oTtW U* 4asm «fm «m Ctamgl^ar Bm 
« i 6 U* ■• pitwawr of tho VatfoMi. Hmm ia 

an iimIb aaoa ant b abwn n Fnwsn and Gktnunij; no 
ihrimim iii m Ganaiii toagiM aranid ht ooaiflete'witboat auoh 
an vMlns %al i* ^ Xk i miSa rmmht r ^ idmha, like a 

MAa te Hia Mhe ^ Ha aMMl* and tlie mnrd is tint Fame wne 
leatniWairntt Mitannd IdanaUem to the F 43 pe. TtnJesnito 
inibe nar af llie oondeiHiuid have onoe atifred up the Lawruem 
«faMtinlr¥teleetnBt felloer^^ In tiie lim of tliie mooI- 
ieetiiii mufj a tiwim asnit vend tiie ** 4 tii Hint tin Ultramon* 
tiae adeadaMnilnr flees to hii le^en 

WsrvttluMtididltWtttliderOotUnaisnelfiilsjnsendis katliolitclM 
nnd Wiluraod dto ariMgngfu der end die Kirdien 

CreesMliIdkma atkten umbelMlligt lilSbes, muaeliHi dio kiclliolleelien 
^Btnisl flttnleMf md flckSadsef erikhm. Wein etwe die RevolutUm, 
«tnn sSvadfe SoeiaUideB iwiichie Fiemd md JEkiad jni ttntenoheidea f 

The none mend is piessBted in soother foim to the French- 
qpesidBf silmaBae piudisseit in Lidfs. Manhil lUndoo, as an 
aadnsnt WttL has a hiogiaphy given him both in the now 
Ehalsdeln ana the Litre aknamms. In tin fbnner he stands ss 
one amongst fsartesn deeassed oelebritias; the editor, purbsps 
with some earn for the deserved snentills wxA litany reputstion 
of the Hloiter of fiinsiadeln. gives the Maishal as Uis companions 
sneh men ss GwnrmnS ana w John Benehel. The Lidge hb- 
l^phy of Bandon 4s of greater length ; it is made op of gushing 
aneeiM recoUeotions mm the private letter of a person ^o was 
p isBSP t in Geneva at tin Marshal's death. The rope, it seon^ 
took much pleasure hi thinkhig of Bandon, and had a groat desire 
to dhtain hu aortcait. When he at last obtained one he wrote 
with Ids own nsnd oademeatii it, ^Dominos dot tibi gratiam at 
ms meeum in esdem oaritate." The automraph was sent to the 
VsHhili who ibr dve yesis would never sUow the treasure to be 
sepaiatM trom him. He earned it everywhere with him/' saja 
the nsnrator. ** and whan he had rendered up his beautiful soul to 
Ood. 1 sew It upon hia fuaeiul couch. The prayer of the Prisoner 
of Ins Vsltean usd been answered." We must give two of the 
of this ^bssatihil soul" in the original. Tho tot 
thusr^ 


f Sid uoa psftJeidaHtd sneore. En ifd 4 on ms coininani<pialt imo lettn 
au ■npdAal as eaitHtuI Antonelli On ni'a appdi$ dSiicat mol, piotMtant. 
Jeuseoiiiiiiii pwAi tsnw plaa bStodsn* )m Isnifuo fnmvslM. llni,olSrleal, 
pwKM oae pal dU qom d jkn k dnSt <k gani«r nui vigvo da k Cdte-dKH, to 
a anmi hkn qm md k diek da oyder aoa peavoir tevpord. \ 

IVh ■•dDi t* BeMar 

S* iMC, ewknra, il Tonlttt la goMr. egatn la Pram Kap«I&m 
W4lt ': * AtMBdra* ((adgaM aaa^M." 

EaaJiai i "SiradaBtAa aiaf.e.aaatnptaiiiL'' 

— JbfwUM lU : “ J. waa UiiMr m bnair aa. ffiand. aation pra> 
MMaala iwir iaiinidar ton. ka dMorasgai n« dMaott ta UbUtara. . . 

'St Maa* a A* la raagwaM da Dim. 

13i* atia* i«etiiBa aVnit flw fill «f dra Ilip«de<aue fyoMfy u 
pNMlMd is SwttMriaad m 1b Bekiuin. On* af du> Bnwiadaln 
oalaadar>aMluM la a Uad af Zadkul; lii» aiar EasUali propliat, 
Jm dilBaa « lift af lua " fidfUed pndieti^’ £t 1867 
MiylaaB m. pwraadad taOa Motto af flad> Flndadato « 
oMfriSeaataat af wnilaideira, aad iiitk Ua gift 1 m aant lb* 
acpaaada* af Ua WMhaa:— >" 1 daaka fbat 1 aad m 
dddna aiay 1w placad aadar fha prateetioa of tiia Bolf Vaaia.” 
Tba pnplMt of the Kaaedaln aaleodar dedaied at taat Time, 
<' The Fiaoch Oiaaar wftl naaaia aadar tba Viigin’i protection ao 
long at the Hofy PatBar Piua IZ. raaiaiaa aadar hia protaetioa.’' 

faftiiy, Hm •» aMwgr «f UB&Ot, ia nmr fulfilled. 
<‘Tliia Bua,” ftbnaphaally a^ the writar to tiia pcaaaata, 
M withdiair hie head ftwia dh* aanaet af «i» Fafi^ and at fha 
laiaa maaiaatia tnidiiMa Jund maa mitfadanmfnai tlta Eamaeor 
af ftm Hmaoh.. Xfc. la aaar uddi UaL aa ft maa amdlar 
imriaaad MaaaA^tha Waft J T iapiijliraa. **<«» ftaai tlm auaMt 
cf hia fl Ui aa tai a K fl|l ai h (ftS iw t g? ^tBage i aa » PiB%maihiBi- 
adr doomed to a^piolty.* Aama*a aooMaa ia ftda iraidd, the 
Swim aad fielgftajiamato jm. piad ta h^ava. dapaiida apoa 
iift d atoliiMUiftelNMt 'XkjiUlMlM^.lorlBafti^Ckialle 
8wim to hd^*a,a^laaa laSybiltaa Smir Ma ftu e a ft i a i t 
iMtomea Zaridiaad &ig,.laima>>aad,»toii, aftwiniaiaae aad 

I a M#* daw 
idmaMBia — 




ia Ftonah to oa* «H|h||h Tat la 

aih gtoBdh.*"2^tS* 

mAhMdtaiqr w in firmeiL one has hut 
slaiMiilnilktilialuto talk oftheworkmeug or xti 
fmxAng Mh tok the sohools, to resliie tiwt tis 
nnAtautetian of society is OormM^ A ^^ottingtou 
hesrilu rnktinhiu in Bruges osil ffutto hklkther^^Omle m' 
wimM tiikh that he wus Eilanlim to his nsdve 

who hss some knoiHedge of Gwrmsa wui not Md 
lUBcuit te hold u eunphs ceoiTeiiitieii witii the peom? cihsis 
in Ostend or Bruges, ne Lew Oduntrim ere fn fhk the 
»ahia«lhrbgelietw^Engls 9 DduttdGflrmw^ BeththeGermun 
uttd the BngiMuBUn win see eennetiilug hrctiheriy and homely in 
this rude rale yesr-hook for Tlemlah folk. We should like to 
quote, if ‘k wsce not ter too lon^ e dislegue heeded **Zm inn er," 
en the danger of delsying use « the SucnunsAta until the hour of 
deuthywhidi hqmis thus JTsr. Ooeden morgen, huumouw; 
is het wsnr wwt & gehoord beb P £g‘. HulsssI minr si te wnsr." 
But we will give, nan shorter ipedinien, the tale of the BngKsbmsn 
nmlhis wife:— 

TUdwui wn hftvifr geveolit temshsu ds TrsniwlMn on Pralawi wsudtido 
eefi fitigsladiman mH stjne rrouw op ms govsirtUke |Auk. ** Hsrry." 
rlsp dii vTonw sngMUg, tusn s\i So kwiok si snorroAds vesrUi) sss vlkgra. 
** Ikvo msiia likr b bet todi govasfd^" *' Xn*t rn'M ulat,** hmsm de 
Bisii kadttfOft, *■ dst s|in hogeb vsn Frsnstiion on irukea : Sk kunnsfi tmt 
goon kwusd, ikt gust mm immort nisi tan, mif bihooiuti ss Und.** 

The oompiler of the AUtwmu CMrf deserves gient praise for his 
pfuns. Novortheleas, uitheiigh its tongue is so agwsublj end 
wholssonsely ttstional, its tone is throu^out os suti-sistioaM und 
Ultrnmontsiie at the other year-books we have noticed. There is 
a ^seial article on ** slsug^' about De Jesuieion." New names 
see found ter the montl^ and these nauiei show a pecuiiariy 
.iesuiiiofil view of tbs year's course. Thus March is not only 
** Masrt " and ** Lente-niaand," but ^ St. Jotefomiuuid,'* sod tiie 
iptb, St. Joseph's Day, is marked with letters in sne and shsyo 
granted to none of the Apostios' days May is not only ** llei " 
and ^fibsimasiid," but Mariasmaand " ; July is AniHk- 
rnasod"; Augui^ ^'St. Joaohiinsmsand"; OUobor, '*Rooff«])- 
kiunsmaand." As some iadiostion that those new tuunss eliauhi 
be iiiod in preterenoe to the genoiul or the popitlar nsraes, tlisy are 
printed in larger letters, tad placed as Utioe to oaoh mouth's 
page, while the old worldly names ore placed below llumi in 
smaller type. Extremes meet onus more; sad to a Quaker 
calsndsr, a Red Rspuhlteiii calendar, and a Positivist oalomliir, 
ug may soon have to add a Jesuit and UHiumontsmist caleiidnr. 


KAPOLEOy 111. ON FllENCH ANi> 4IEKUAN MlUTACtY 
OftUANiZAa'iON. 

I MITATINO the example of his unde. Napdeou lit. oecupi«xl 
hk satfeiced leisure duriog captivity m writittg a beok to ac- 
count for the teot timt he was a captive. The frankness and 
honesty of the Abk sfir rOrgumwoHm mifteiws ooatmsis tevour- 
ably, it iniuU be admitted with the unbiushing but bigvtiioaH 
teimoods of the tetnous JvAfiranrs de The m^was 

in tiio hahk of sttributing hk misfortunes to teto, to tiuadiery, to 
the tocapscity of his subevdinabes-^ short, to everythhig stKl 
everybody hisi hianwlf. The nephew, unblmded by arromn^ei^ 
andaooBptiBg his revorsss with more di^ky, noeuses nnliMly, 
save nerhsps ineidealfilly tbs Chamber of Deputies, but justly lays 
the Usme on a detective ovganUatiem unmiked to modertj require- 
nisnti, and so a aystam which had hseome on snsdiremsm. Tho 
tot pmi of his bock, which is dsvotad to a deteikNl aeomuit of ibo 
Praasiaa mtiiitaiy tystem, ooutetes nothii^ that is not already pfv- 
fectly Ismtiisr ta the military sSudsnt. The eighth cbiipUn', how- 
ever, 4s so naBtekkbleaa essay on the e«impsrstivo merita of Frtmdt 
sad Prussian mtiitary organtsstion. that, coming as it davs from 
wgdi a pen, we are astoaiahod tnat U has mot in tbs En^luU 
MBSS with Ikda mors than a bars nathleatioiB of Ha existenci*. 
Ths Emperor sams up the piineiplos upon which the l^usMiau 
siftem IS teqndad ki the tellomog words: — cIfh 
ensrgm et ravanoement par I'instructioa." In tbeorv, it is »<]•* 
■rittaa by avery ana that the moat sacred duty of a c^issn iif lo 
serve bis ossmt^. Amaog the fmo&snt Romam this them'y WA't 
atriatly carried wte piuetios. As the Emperor ohservcf, weshh 
end bnrtii had timir Tsspemubililies as well as their prh ^ 
end the riobpntriehm wus expected te set an oxamjdo of rinc 
ead waifibe virtwie. In the palmy days of Umni- no one con hi 
beeoma a sandidaU Ibr high oraoe uotu be had taken past iti t<'ii 
campaigns. Aa in nMdtni Pruiaia, so in ancieot Rome, militftry 
as stt hotKiiir sad a prlvil^e, not as a 
kK. As kmg as these patriotic sod nobk* iil 'oh 
tttvincihk; as soon, however, iw her vhi*^ 
to depots tiie defeaee of tiie t^tstn to sla\ sh sn>l 
tersin maiosonries Meadsnee set ia. Like tiis eitisons of de/ » v- 
big Jfalteiu Ibsse ef aR naoders fitsiss, sms North Gurtnimr. 
eawmtedby Uxniy, eurmpted by a seKHsh love of gain or « 

te leeb'imaa militerrbsjvice as ahaidsbip, and bitve 
Mtaetism which ineotres iodiridail 


aU 


tbs most powifrfuJ milittiry 


The riislttetiiai JRrussia has 

fSrnkmthmifmigmmd raraial, firam Bor WMt offteow,,^ 
«bo atoi «S whtm ftariftr liMlto tlw«twN ■*'>* 
Ola* «f Am ipMftftaftoiwt* 
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of PrussiAD military superic^^ u to be found in an admirable 
Staff. PniaMA repudiates bom Chinese system of coniMti* 
tion which has found so muell fiiTOur in Eo^^land, but which 
never can discover those qtUdjities' whose presence it is above all 
de&irable to ascertsis^ and the jPrench system of educating officers 
from the beginning for a Staff Corps. Knowing well that 
theory and practiea OJO the complements of each othcTi Staff 
officers are not taken from amongst the most book-learncdi 
but from the most capable men in the army who have from time 
to time intervals of regimental duty. Though the War Academy 
affords an oppojrtunity of proving absolute fitness for the SUff, the 
graduates have no claim to employment, which indeed is often 
^ven to ordinary regimental ofiicers. France, on the contraiy, up 
to 1 869 *->ftince which date some improvements have been intro- 
duced— *fotmed its Staff entirely from members of the Staff Corps. 
This Staff Corps was practically almost cxcluHively composed of 
the best pupils from tiie Polytechnique and 8t.-Cyr. The con- 
sequence IS, that French Stair officers are, as a rule, little more 
than mere theorists, and have no sympathy with, or practical 
knowledge of, the feelings and wants of the rest of the army. 

As regards military 0 Tgni)izatioD proper, though every considera- 
tion is paid in North Oermany to private interests, the Head of 
the Confederation (the Emperor wrote before the Confederation 
bad merged in the now German Empire) can in case of neces- 
sity avail himself of the services of every man in. the country. 
The soldier passes only three years with the colours aiul live 
with the reserve, but even after that time the State htill 
profits ^ his military training; whereas in France, when a 
soldier quits the active array, he censes to be of any value to 
the country, and his yeni-s of training me altogether thrown 
away. Unfortunately tor Franco there has long exited a great 
prejudice against trained and organized reserves, a prejudice 
encouraged oy a no less eminent authority than Marshal 8oult. 
The Marshal declared thot the best reserve was constituted by a 
large number of young men left at their homes, and subjected in 
time of peace to no military training. The Emperor points out 
that this system might have answered formerly when other nations 
possessed no better organization than did the French, when rail- 
ways did not exist, ana when plenty of time for preparation was 
available; but that in the lace of present circumstances it 
is full of perils. We are fond of likening our Militia to tho 
Landwebr, and the French, by some inexplicable mental pro- 
cess, found something itualogous to that corps of veteriuis in 
the Garde Mobile ; but tho latter o.\idted only on paper, and 
did not receive even a nominal training. It is a mere truism, 
but it IS a truism which we scarcely oven recognize, and fpmi 
not acknowledging which the French have sufi'ored severely, 
that to form an army it is not sufficient to order a certain number of 
regiments in garrison to assemble at a certain place on an appointed 
day. The Emperor combats this error, which requires, out cer- 
tainly does not merit, refutation. He shows that to pass from a 
state of pence to one of war is a moat delicate and difficult 
operation. Tho difficulty has been, ns wo know, most successfully 
solved by the Pnissians, and their success has been chiufiy due to 
the system of decentralizAtion which they have established. Tho 
Minister of War simplv sends to each of thg thirteen commnndera 
of corps the onler “ Mobilise,’’ and by these thirteen commanders 
tho mobilisation is entirely executed. Every one knows what he 
has to do ; no fresh instructions are required, and tho corps com- 
mander mortdy circulates the Minister’s order among hia sub- 
ordinates. Each cor|)s d’armt^e, division, brigade, and regiment 
is permanently quartered in the district whence its reserves, 
recruits, Landwebr, stores, train, Ac,, are to be drawn. The lists 
of reserves, recruits, and Landwebr are kept corrected up to date. 
All clothing, arms, and material of war are ready stored in the 
Diagazinea of the different regiments or in tho general maffazincs 
of the district A permanent Committee at once provid^es the 
horses required. Every one knows bis pliwe and his work ; the 
civil and military nutiionties work harmoniously together, and 
without the slightest jar or check the allotted task is perfom^d, 
luid the entire army corps, permanently organized, takes the field 
as one homogeneous body. At the same umo depots are formed, 
A freah local Staff is appointed, and the fortresses are placed in a 
state to undergo a siegq. ^ 

The contrast between this forethought, careful organization, 
and skilful division of labour, and the hurry, confusion, sw 
delay which occur in France on the outbreak of a war, is very 
striking. The army once formed, only cadres and recruits re- 
main at the dep6Ui, while the fortresses are left without gar- 
risons. In France, when war is decided on, not only general 
iiistruotions, but also the minutest orders, are sent from Paris. In 
fact the Minister of Wor undertakes alone to accomplish that 
whiok in North Gsnnan^ is the task of thirteen men. The 
process of bringing up regiments to their full s^ngth is effected 
AS follows Ine Minister of War sends orders to the comman- 
dants of the eighty-nine recruiting depdts to call in all men on 
leave or belonging to the reserve. The commandants send to the 


over France* Forthwith all tlfc roads and railways in the country 
are croWded. with men proceeding to their dep6ts, which they aubae- 
quently quit ih order to ^oin their regiments. It is only when war ia 


! diifKibuted through the amm gsd then eidy eve Ae gwiinid ihd 
Staff officers nbnuigited* Atiheame ^me that all 
ways, and diligences aie orowdsd with offiom and men hashujihig 
from all of the dmmtrj to jotalhairigirpi^ the asoeath^ amssa 
for collecting, transporting, atid . diaiiihut^r an enormont itninber 
of horses and a large quanhi^ of matera of war. The latter, 
instead of beiim stored m the different mtEteiy distnctSi is kepi 


actually at hand in the provinces cannot^ Isnesd .without sudKS* 
riiy from Paris-^such is the baneful system of eantraHsationwhi^ 
prevails. Tke want of method in tram^rting oamp aquipam, otim 
storey and provisions is so great that it rembdajonem m Bala* 

I clavA muddle. These stores ore sent off by fhiedoiis, instoad 
of by entire units, and the contents of eaoh j^duige not being 
marked on'tbe ouUida, great accumulation and oonfutlofi tike 
place at the railway stations. At Meta, we ore tdd, tiieie were 
mountains ” of bales which had to be opened in oroar to aseer- 
tain their contents. The waggons of the train are nins s d In 
immense magazines and kept dismounted from their wheelf. 
Consequently much time is lost in preparing them for the road. 
Then the large number of additional horses required are sent to 
remount depots without any reference to the number of ntsn pre- 
sent at each to take charge of and use them. The result is that 
At some depots there are plenty of men and few horses, at others 
an abundance of horses and scarcely any men. It may be imagined 
what confusion, labour, mistakes, and loss of time aiW from such 
A system, or rather wont of system. The Empem happily likedk 
the military administration of France to a machine ot which all 
the parts, skilfully constructed, are kept scparatelv in the work- 
shops. '\Vben it is required to set the machine m motion, it is 
nccesNnry to remount it entirely, from the simplest screw to the 
most complicated piece. In Germany^ on the oontroiy, he says, 
the machine is all ready, and to put it in motion it is only neces- 
sary to bring water ancl coal and to light the fii's. 

Can wc not draw a profitable mom from this comparison P Is 
our mnebino uf war put together, mounted, and requiring only 
water, fuel, ^nd fire to set it in motion ? Does it, in short, resemble 
the German or the French machine P We fear that the only 
possible answer to these questions is one which is anything but 
reassuring, or crttdiiable to our administrative capacity. We possess 
no means of rapidly and efficiently expanding our regiments. Our 
small army reft>erves are scntteml all over tho country without 
reference to the quarters of the corps which they would be called 
upon to join. Our Militia and Voluuteeis are raw levies instead 
01 veteran troops like tho Landwebr. Permanent brigades, 
divisions, and corps d'amide do not exist. The Staff and general 
officers wuuld have to be nominated in a hurry. No provision 
has been made for tbo efficient garrisoning of our fortresses in the 
absence of the active army, or for filling up the gaps in tho latter 
which are inevitable in a campaign. No arrangements exist for 
procuring and distributing the additional horses which would 
oe required. Our military waggons are little more than a sample. 
Stores, ammunition, arms, clothing, are all collected in one or 
two central arsenals. Worst of all, in England, os in France, 
scarcely a .^tep could be taken which was not authorised by a 
Minister of W or who labours^under a disadvantage from which in 
France they are free, that he is a civilian, and necessaril^ignors&t 
of every thuig whicn he is officially bound to maoago, control, 
and direct. It has been urged agiunst the Emperor Napoleon 
that be ought to have publish^ his views on miliUttr orvanfeation 
a little earlier. Had he done so, however, it is douWtu whether 
his subjects would have profited by bis teaching. We have not onfy 
the advantage of leaming tho views of an able and perfectly com- 
petent writer on the subject, but have been warned by the sod 
experience of our French neighbours. We have had now more 
than a year to digest the lesson taught us by the lata war, but os 
yet we have positively not taken one step towards conTerihig on 
aggregate of tactical atoms into an organised army. Purchase, 
ensigns, and comets have been abolished but no single endeavour 
has keen made to render us more fit ibr sudden war tkon we were 
twelve months ago. 


THE OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
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display of spurious works. It is evident that reoponiuiilitgr jnus|( 
lie somewhere, but, in order to shift the burden to other dbonlden^ 
the following notice is prefixed to the Catalogue of Aie pieeent 
year j— 
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m ^ MiAwm of piottim ol(irod lo it fcr oduMtfoo 
^^^!?*!^*?i^^**** oortwofy Aflodwnioi^ oi% nol took* 
main A*yife%^ of isrSaioiia whttt it Umm m 
of fdoetmir two or tbut* timMaA oqiitribotfam Mi 
"oMM* Itara^oj^piortliift itkodYbaoi^^ 

Aoid iiiot mj ddieo^ or dUBeoltf ft Tho a oli fl oottoi 
tko flnt tijBo no/ kart bm neeaoriMed by tbo ^ 
floaaBt Uander of loti joar>— the opurioot Timior» Mr. Bmdoi 
witmt ftor of the ckraDtir of ooUootom or piotturo-doolm wai| 
nm otttooken than tho AcodoDijs Ibo ^Itoly/' bo doduoN^i 
^te iiotbjTiini«r« nor eren by on witotor of Tuni* oeqnoiotod 
widi tbo eioeiitial qoolltlos <2 tbo nioter. Wbot xondert the 
non*ioq>ofi tih ili^ dootrino now omuNinood itiU loai intoUIgdUo 
and aeeeptnblo U tbot the Aoodimy oaiigiiod to tb|p opuiioitt 
Tumor tbo beat plaeo in tbo room* TbSa year bkowiM d^tlooi 
piotmoa am weu bong. We would auggest that the printed 
notiee faa tbo oalokguo abould eontain tbe addiUonal woido: — 

VUtoia will ikod oo^e% intWior mplicaoi and forgeriea in 
oentml plaoea near the eye i the Amdemy la not reapoi^blo, tbe 
pnUio moat jndgo for tboniaolTei.’* 

Wo wUl begin our notSoea of the EMiiab aobool with Hogarth, 
its rmted ibuier. ** OapUin Corea (37^1 was Juat tbe figuro 
for Hogartb; the ebrewa, good-natured dfa captain, aoated at a 
table intb, j^pera and the gldbe of a narigator beside him, de* 
mended rigour rather than refinemfnt, reamute oharactor rather 
than ilowinig line or eaay grace. Tbo rare merit of the picture ia 
that here wo aee old Ooram seated to the very life ; no one can 
paa him by, so pointedly does he arreat attention. A more 
retiring, a leaa obtruaire or foa^ man, would not bare been so 
much in Hogarth'a way; bis utters always seem xeatleM and 
fidgety ; they hare none oi tbe eternal repose, the imperturbable 
contemplation pertaining to the ideal school. How Hogarth 
could lose bimaelf and sink bis su^cct ia painfully seen in the 
notorious ^ March of the Quards to Jnochley *’ (^5). This atire 
on the military manoeuTree against the Pretouaer violently dis* 
pleased the King. Qeorge IL, in broken English, asked, ** Who 
IS ^ia Hogarth A painter, my liege.’* ** Bainter f I hate 
bainting and boetry too. Neither the one nor the other ever did 
Any goot Does the vellow mean to laugh at my guards P What ! 
a bamter burlesque a soldier t Take his trumpery out of my sight.” 
We forgive the King whenever we sea the picture. This 
drunken saturnalia would bo better suited to the descriptive pen 
than to the realistic pencil; the incidents are too coarse and 
revolting to be brought before tbe eye, neither is the work com- 
mended by the fine technical qualities found in many of the 
painter’s eompositiona, even when wit, merriment, or tragic in- 
cident might excuse the absence of supremo art llogarth, in the 
telling of a story, never failed of point, sequence, and complete- 
ness ; his narratives are so clear that be who runs may read ; and 
some nortmits which we recall, such as that of Miss Ktcli, can 
scarcely be surpaBsed for delicate and transparent, facile and 
felicitous touch. 

llogarth had hii studio on one side of Leicester Fields, Hcynolds 
on the other, and the styles of the two painters were equally oppo-^ 
site. Reynolds bad pretty playfulness, quiet huinour, was akvays 
void of offence, and never transgrossecUthc limits of kindly feeling 
and good tfcte, as may be judg^ from Infjwicy ” (6z), ” A Girl 
Lesmng on Her Hand” <[85), and the ‘‘Infant Academy” (’47). 
Reynolck, moreover, professra principles directly tbo reverse of 
those proclaimed by Hogarth ; instead of deciying the old masters, 
be ademted them as bis models. Hogarth had the advantage in 
originality, invention, and dxamatio action. Reyodlds, in fact, 
put out bis power in portraits, of which we have bora some of the 
choioest^ iclected apparently to illostrato tbo Hesident’s supreme 
felici^ in tbe delinUtion of women and children. We mlw hb 
msaeiuiDe, vigorous bead#— eueh as those of Johnson^Baretti, Charles 
James Fox, Lord Tburlow, and Lord Mansfield. Instead, we are 


Burke” (105), tbognoe andbalaooedlme of tbe ” Jessamy Bride ” 
(109), the bnllJaat blue and pearly white of tbe “Lady in a 
Nne i)reas” (50). tbe florlous ooio^ Rubemkllke, golidsn as 
autumn, of the ”Portrait^ of Miss Tneo|dulA Palmer reading 
Clarissa” (60), It b grievous to see what ewift niiii has 
ovsrtaken seeMl of mm jumhm ploUires; around them 
bang portraits by Hdbetii, Bemtuind^ Bubeo^ and Vandytk, 
older one Of two Vundied yeaii^ yet comnaiitively 
intact One reason why many of ouf Eoj^lui works 
have so q^eedily ps sid bed 1# to be finmd in the rwclem use of 
isphaltumi a tennting bet eatmstwortby dgment, save perbtps 
wben fimy fixed fon^^liee hj some vainSi med te m. 
in Uiii ooDeclioo hf NTewtom WllUs^ end BiynoUsi together 
vriiba gMoooipedUmWBillon In IlmKatfMOallei^^ 
oablceAsnd iottBii» i s p sd hw in M saphaitom 

Jm been loaded on to mm Ms nnie n t Aeim ie& ffaft^broed 
^sadaoD. lUmicMi^a once Mvety 0^ 

n^fb^Lound Is not 00 
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imiOmluilMOMrie petUeoatmay be a UtOs 
leomian to Mmw Mthteba# boon, and otmi%M Wl^ Mott 
bsfflhnt and sMis portraits that ever left tbs easat ^ 
IbatClalnMiaii^ tba rifatooTlbMiM 

isaadqyesQoieeisdlbfby tbewo 

are five portraits which provs that Qainsborougb was otiaiUplilSjl 
in prodbe drawing of tba human face, in fine impasto in 9 muM 
sketchy fteedom and soggestiveness In accessories. Yet even train . 
atbislM^ as in His portraits of “ Lady Boulby” (1^)1 and Hii 
^ Doebessof Montague ” (adjL tbe artist was apt to be soiatohr 
ia execution and chalky in oolOQr. Romney, on tbe oUier heaq, 
erred in opposite direetioot ; bb masses are broad to excess, 
bb ooloura ruddy, bb oomplexions are auopidoui of rouge, hb 
attitudeo bespoax tbe stag^ But an artist b deservedly popular 
who can produoe a portrmt so lovely, a picture so fsscinatinff. 
as that of ^Misi LinW Sbter of Mrs. R. B. Sheridan” (13$). 


Misi LinJey. Sbter of Mrs. R. B. Sheridan” (13$). 
Tomer’s several periods are represented, excepting the last, w W 
bb art fell into delmum. Wo eboold assign a date between 1 800 
and 1805 to the sober-minded, solidly painted “View on tbe 
Maes ” (d). Then it was that Turner emulated Vandorvelde, and 
resolved to become a great marine painter— which in fact he was, 
if not the very greatest “ Summer Evening^” (as), full tweuty 


solidly painted “ View on tbe 
mer emulated Vandorvelde, and 


If not the very greatest summer Evening Caa;, xuli twenty 
years later, painted in 1827. shows wholly difibrent aims; instead 
of a crisp literal touch, the band bos become vacillating and 
tentative, even botchy ; tbo artbt strove after more than he could 
achieve by paint and brush; the outlines of tbe trees against 
tbe sunlit sky and tbe refulgont river are dissipated in thin air ; 
the pictorial effect bolougs to the artbt’s atmospheric period. In * 
any review wo might have to take of Tumor’s successive styles 
we could not follow precisely the dogmatic divisions of Mr. 
Ruaktn, who, however, is the man above all others entitled to 
speak on the subject. The sevoral manners of the painter are not 
iiivariibly succcssivoasto time: on the contrary, the dbtinoUve styles 
overlap and interminglu. “ Mercury and Hersu ”( 1 3 1) is as early 
as 1811, when the spell of mythology was upon the painter. This 


y was upon the painter. Thfi 


grand composition ia so cl(»so upon the ideal and symnietrio manner 
of the Italians, that on first entering the room wo were tempted 
to exclaim, “What n magnificent Olaudo!” Wo soon found, 
however, iliat the work went far boyond tbo comparatively cir«* 
cumscribed limits of the artbt of J^rraine. One use of this 
stupendons scene scorns to bo to teach our living artists the onud- 
poteiice of “ composition art is inferior to nature, save in tlio 
supreme power of composition, which in its highest manifestations 
becomes creative. The habit of modora painters and critics b to 
ignore and decry tho originative faculty which carried Tumor 
fiur— q)j>ssibly too far— from tho circuit of couimonploce. Ilow 
perilous was tho path on which ho entered b but too well known. 
** Palestrina ; Composition ” (11), though exhibited not later than 
1830. verges on extravagance. Any one acquainted with tho 
actual site must bo shocked at this flagrant falsiflcation of to})o- 
graphy. Porhaps the gix*atcst inistake Mr. Ruskiii ever ina«iu was 
to proclaim Turner tho most truthful of paintum. It is obvious 
that “ Palestrina ” was but a theme which tbe artist chofo in order 
to play his variations in line, bis fantasies in colour. Turner, who 
was not master of metre, grammar, or spelling, ushered Uie com- 
position into the Academy with those not quite comprehensible 
lines from the fictitious Fallsdos of Hope : — 

Or from yon mural rook, high’Crown'd Trinnotto, 

Whrrp, miMtseming of his strength, the Cartlisgliitan itood; 

And marked, with oagls eyv. Boms as his victim. 

Three painters here seen to advantage — Constable, Croine, and 
Cotman— are closely akin. Th<^ were natives of tlie libstera 
Counties, and, like toe soil of their birth, their pictures are of a flat, 
open, or copse-grown country ; to them a mountain b unknowm 
They severally went to nature without a theory or a prejudice; 
ficcordtiigly theb works are as unmannored as natunf ; while living 
they were comparatively decritMl, and now that they are dead they 
are superlatively extolled. Turner passed througli thuir lowly 
staM of development, but, as we have seen, went beyond it& 
»wlule«DaDby ana Martin, soaring at once into tbe hoavous, spumed 
the common ground which Constable, Crome, and Cotman so 
humbly trod, Tlie most important landscape by Constable b 
“ Passing tbe Lock” (80) ; each touch b ensp and sparkling ns 
when it left the brush ; we have seldom soon a picture in better 


left, sate in the region immedbtely round the white bone. “ Old 
Orome ” wi# even less sophbticaM than Constable : nothing can 
be more simple honest, and pUiospoken than “ Blinding sbtep 
on Hoasehola Heath ” (33). Thb art could have no great reach ; 
yet a nietors which was sold for a few shillings in the market- 
plaoe of Korwidi has been known to letch more than a hundred 
pounda By Ootmeo, also a Norfolk ttisn, are two ebarming 
examplei on “The Yam” (35, a6i), tbe river which of all 
rfvers tbe ' painter was likely to know tbe best In direct o|h 
positleii to this art which had its hsUtat in the fens on the coast 
I of ra# Warfi. are Danin’s ideal lendseapes, so reoiate lirom 
flat fley mtgbt almoet hare bseo paiiHed in the moon. Yet 
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md otben, mailing a total of twenty-two. It is iiajMesible 
within the epace at our oommiuidto Afford to the niAfivinterosting 
works collected the ndtiee they invito. Wilkie, mwtoti, and 
If already; the fotindera <^w*hat may be toruied our Anglo-Dutcb 
school, combine the tiiatdptthiti?e perfertion of the Dutch with the 
pictorial propnetlaa amoved by the En;:lish. Of eight examples, 
comprising ^ Davura clian^ofal methods— his fast high art 
fiailurea exeeptad^the chief nro the Letter of Introduction ” 
(date l6lj), BUnd Man’s Jlulf” (date 1812), and the “ Penny 
wedding” (date I8l8); the two lost are from Buckingham 
Pakoe. Wilkie, espocially in '' Blind Man’s Buff/’ managed his 
compotttioiis according to th(> artful method of Ostiule. In looking 
it theae living, epealnng Htudies of character we see the peculiar 
fince of the proverb; within the sphere of art, “The child is 
iather to the man.” Wilkie “ could paint before he could spell,” 
and whUe yet a youth in the Academy at Edinbuign he 
^ surpassed all his companions in comprehending the character 
of whatever he was set to draw.” In cnaracter these pictures are 
inimitable. 

Hilton and EtW have somowbnt in common; each took colour 
aa the centre of art creation, limigi nation and passion, too, 
they bold as ruling powers. Hilton's “(lonymodo” (36), sug- 
gested no doubt by J’ltian, wo have always accepted as n grand 
eoDceptlDn; how boldly thu figure iloats, how daringly it ilic^ 
fearing no full f Etty, audacious in colour, careless oi form, is 
exalted by throe inaslor wen-ks — “ Bluto and Proserpine ” (4.2). 
“Nymph and Satyrs ”(30), and the “Triumph of Oleopafm” 
(23). Like othors in our Kiiglish school, Ktty fails only when 
brought into invidious comparison with 1'itian, V’^cionose, and the 
great original masters of Italy. JStothard’s “Oanterbrn-y l*il- 

C 'lufl” (174), one of three replicas of that most popular picture at 
igh Court, hod, it is said, but a single defect — the want of iige ; 
yet, though a modern work, it possesses a primiiivo simplicity, nn 
untiitorea grace, which belong to all time. This and other works 
which wo kavo noticed of deceased British painters do honour to 
the Acadoniy. Over a period of one hundrea years artists of dis- 
iinguishod talent have ndlowed on in unbroken succession ; as one 
ffoueratinn p»uises away, nnoilior, no loss worthy, comes. This 
Exhibition shows that, though styles may change, art cannot die. 
The Academy has been indeed fortunate, for down to the present 
hour it cun still boast of artists who carry 011 the good work of 
their fathers. 


REVIEWS. 


ZmCKE’S EGYPT OF TaiC PirAIUOIIfcJ AND OF 
THE KEDIVfi.* 

M il. BARHAM ZINCKE’S records and impressions of a tour 
in Egypt during the early luontbs of last year are marked 
by froshuoK) and originality 01 view rather than by depth of 
research or ripejicss of critical knowledge. With a keen eye to 
the facts of nature and the salient features of life nud manners, ho 
uuitos an over-q^uickness of geiioralizHtiun, and his summary way 
of overleaping ditriculties as often betrays him into error as it 
helps him to the discernment of truth. Whenever ho sees 
simply with his own oye.i, and limits his judgniont to the sphere 
of direct and personal u.\pnrionee, ho speaks like a man of rare 
powers of perception, with an inteusclove of nature in her various 
moods, anu an intollectual syiupatby broad fuid deep ns the truth 
itself, 'fho culture of a sishofor underlying the mstincts of a 
philosophic inquirer suggests at every step points of analogy and 
relationship between the present and the post, mid gives thu charm 
of classical retinemont to the workings 01 a robust and masculine 
intellect* It is in the special preparation needed for the task he 
has undertaken that he shows hmiself lacking. The cleverness 
which makes vivid and truthful pictures of the Egypt of the 
Kliodivd is iiur removed from the lore which is nevdod to revive J 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs. Egyptology, whetbor us a phase of | 
aoienoe or of history, is not to be mastered offhand in tlie space of 
A few montlis’ Hitting between the bauka of the Nile. As ho 
started for Egypt at a few hours’ notice, it did not ocepr to Mr. 
SS^ke to take any books with him. Nor does he seem to us to 
have bestowed upon the subject^ either be fort* hand or since, any- 
thing like the patient and criUcal study which was needed *lo 
vmiify his crude suggestions, or to give weight to theories on» 
gendend upon the spot. It is not by the mere light of nature 
mt nroblems which for centuries have exqrci^ the most 
driticaUy trained intellects ors to bo aispostri of. Nor are 
the enigmas of the Sphinx or the Great Pyramid in reality 
anjr easier to read in the fflare of the ^vptian sun than 
hj the subdued light of a library. We nave no manner 
of frith in the reputed virtue of inspiration on the spot, 
where the difficulty is as old as the literature of the worfal 
ilselt hb. Zinoke come and saw and conquered, so he feels 
epnftden^ the battle-field of ogee. Who were the EgyptiansF 
ll^e of the standing pussies of ethuologera. “ What were 
iSbdx origin nod offlnitlesr To what race or races of mankind did 
ihej belong F At what rime^ whonoe, and by what route did they 
onterl^yptf^ Itisooinparetively easy to set aside ss inconclusive 
Or answer which hsss the wigrto Jdr. 

III I A ' • ' — ^ - ■ — ■ ■ — ■ - 

^ ^ F. SMrlMm Xinciki^ 
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Zindm^ own hypothesis. The %yptinD, though Afitemi kgr 
rituatiofl; had little thet eould be regomed ee .AlHenn 
affinities. We aaonot ooU hini a child of the aoQ. Ha is 
at first sight more akin to the failMibitarts of the neigliboiiriiig 
Arabian peniasnls. But here too tho.mssmWanees ore net gnat. 
Even that of language is fiir fieom oondnslve. The comidsnUone of 
the races differ. 6o fe from there hsaag o^y suspicion or trodt* 
tion of kindred, there was always dsiq^ aaripathy between them. 
The religion of the Egyptian was totol^ unlike that of his 
neighbours; nay, it was thought by the Qteeks identiosl 
their own. * E^tkn civilisation neither deecsaded the Nile ftom 
Ethiopia, nor did it ascend the river ftom the opost of the Delto.^ 
Btill it is not to be conceived indigenous. Can itsorigin have been 
Semitic P .Here ugaui no decisive affinities of Umpiaae eon bo 
made out Colour is rather adverse to the IhinHIe tbeoiljrf the 
Egyptian being hot so swarthy os the Anh, though darker tboa 
the Jew. As for os sculptures and painthigp go, lie eeeins to 
Mr. Zincke a cross between the Oauooaiaa and the Etfaioptan or 
modem Nubian. His organization by castes was totally emposed 
to Semitic freedom and equality, and bis intens^Y ordered state 
rulo to that of the fainUy and the tribe. To the strict monothskm 
of the Semite the wide Pantheon cf l^pt was an obomiiuilaon. 
In their ideoa of law no less contrariety existed. But If the 
Egyptians were neither African nor Ses^tic, what were they f 
There are not many altornafives to choose fmin in Mr. Ziadm’s 
view:— “The process soon arrives at a complete exhaustion. 
They must have boon — there is no other poastble race left— m^ly 
Aiyiin ; that is, of the same race as ouraslves.” If ever Mr. Zinoke 
has heard of the Mexican aflinities so dear to rival etbno- 
Ingers of a fancy kind, lie sweeps them contemptuously 
away, with all Lord Kitigsborougb's gorgeous volumes to bc^t. 
The groat Turanian theory, based upon the building capacity 
ond tosto of old Egypt, finds no greater mercy with him. 
Semitic or Aryan P is the only question. If not one, therefore 
thu otliur. There is no more antecedent improbability, he goes on 
to urge, in au Aryan wave having reached the Nile than in other 
w'uvos having reached the Ganges or the Thames. That the 
Egyptians themselves had not the faintest trace either of a tra« 
ditiou or suspicion of the fact is no more than might have been 
expected from the analogous ignorance of denizens of the Thames 
or Gauges. “This only shows — which will explain much — that 
the inignitinn took place at so remote u period, so long before ths 
invention of letters, that we feel as if it might have reimlied from 
some displacement or variation of the axis of our earth in the 
glocifd ^och.” Of the precise weight of this negative portiim 
of Mr. Zincke's argument wo do not attempt to jud^ Nor 
as regards the more positive points which seem to nim most 

E lnusiulo can we say that our judgment goes very closely with 
is own. It would never have occurred to us that there whs any 
close rcsomblanco in point of complexion between the Egyptiim 
of the monuments and the Hindoo of our day. Again, in 
speaking of the Hindoo ns “ indubitably Aryan,” Mr. Zincke 
boldly sots aside or ignores those ethnological distinctions on 
which the whole system of castes in ilindostan depends for its 
origin. If all Hinefoos ore to be lumped together as Aryan, what 
becomes of that conquest ^)f a more primitive race by a more 
civilized Northern stock which forms part of his argument else- 
where P In the matter of caste, indeed, he discerns a parallels 
between Egypt and ilindostan which is not only for from being 
borne out by what we know of the nature the institution in 
the two countries, but which is strangely adverse to the date ha 
assigns for the Aryan immigiution into Africa. This immigration 
ho IS disposed to carry ba<^ to some thirty thousand or so years 
ago— n fragment of a condition of things which bequeaths to 
Europe such enigmas os the Etrusoans, the Fiiuu^ the lApi^ ttid 
tile Basques. A later w^ave resulted in the fomstion of tha 
Hindoo; ns woU as, by a westward outflow, of the Oraski,Komaii^ 
and Toutuns.* Are we to conceive the Aryans of Uris early data 
bringing with thorn the principle of coirte, when “ the Mau 
FUmm-t of that old, old world wore hauled up njm the beooh. saa 
the stout hearts that bad cinissed in them the uiqian Ocean,” not 
having os yet, We presunio, the caste honor of their despendonti 
fur the black water, “ prepared for their inland march ocfoss the 
desert hills to the neat valley ” P 
We like Mr. Zinoke when discouzsmg ujpA the EgffPt of 
the Khedivd much better than when stnuxiing at paraaoxsa 
umobing the Egypt of the Bharachs. The uunntsi^ moda 
upon his mind by the physical featmes, the 4dWta, and the 
rusultiog singularity in social and mental traits 4x1^ thie aatosptiondl 
country are vivid and just, though we do not asp that udi 
much to whst has bemi set down, to go no fm^sr than Iha 
present generation, hy Iiord Lindsf^ and Miss Moilinaaii* Ih 
the oimpter, “ How in I%ypt Notura sffimtsd Jum” ribk kssai 
and permanent elements of ii^aenoe, the dsi^ hod tha 

ever-present sun, are treated with great ncUStan sssd M , 

thought llie growthj os well of individ^nbam^ < 3 ipclaMi 

and political oigaBixaiion, k shown tp lmrik^dbaM; vSiolInf the 
pecufiaatiesof the eoontiy, Ouoided (m 
the land hod in the grant river 
gave it two rinherapa aya«i^andah|||^rig|||f;^|b 
coumefiomsouth w north gave ittheaoin«|IM 
as the monifQldcUiQiw riiraugh iri^ 
no high lands or strong p>aoa||>kwirif^ ]pr 

fimtious tnovemegt agmriri w 
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volumes; forming a portion of the Roxlmrglie Library, are /iwa# 
de iux§f ond ao intended for tho feW; the laws of the Society 
may havo regulated the apace aiul oonteuU of Prefisco and 
"Memoir/’ 

A wide interval aevm the poetry and prose of the earlier from 
those of the later yeaie of Euxaboth’s reign. IVose* indeed had 
been seriously damaged by theological boat in the days of her two 
immediate predeeesma^ ae any leader may discover who will take 
the pains to compare toe writings of Sir Thomas More with those 
of Jewell or Ridley and Oranmer. Verse, too; had io harmony and 


Mrspiouity fallen below the standard of Surrey and Wyatt Pens 
dipped in gall; and held in the hands of ready but angry writers, 
cannot be exp^ted to produce smooth or deliberate work. For 
several yearn IHiaabeth sat far from securely on her throne ; her 
title to It had not ceased to be questioned; the Established 
Ohuidi was assailed by many and various opponeuts^omo cotn> 
plainiiw that the rags of the old Babylon were not quite rent 
away from her; others demanding that her former decent or gor- 

S sous apparel should be restored. It was in this stormy period that 
ascoigne wrote; and it should he remembered that, dying in 1^77, 
he composed his poems and plays before Shakspeare h^ written 
a varse, or Hooker shown what organ tones might bo drawn forth 
from his native speech. Among dramatic authors ho perhapi 
scarcely deserves to bo ranked; because both his plays — the comedy 
of the JSuppoMi, and the tragedy of Jocatta — are translations from 
Ariosto in tlie one cas^ and from Euripides and Seneca in the 
other. The dialogue or his SupnoteHf for its easy and eolloquitil 
tone, might have been composed, and yet not appeared singular, 
at least half a century later. " Gascoigne,” as Warton .observer, 
" was the first who exhibited on our stage a story from Euripides 
in metre, and the first that produced a comedy in prose.” That 
comedy perhaps attracted the notice of Sbaksnenro— though it is 
by no means certain that ho could not read at least enough 
French and Italian for his purposes — since either from Qaacoigno’s 
play or the SuMWHtti lie scoiiih to have borrowed the munu 
of Tetruchio, mul at least one scone of the fourth act of the 
English version. The blank and rhymed verse in his Jocasta 
is very inferior to the smoutli ilow of his comic dialogue. If 
not as stilted and extravagant as the metre of Marlowe's 
Tatnbtfrlainef it is os stifF and monotonous in cadence us 
Oorboduc. Tiio Joeasta, indeed, is more a paraphrase than it 
translation of the Euripidean play, and for the first and fourth acts 
Gascoigne is not ix^sponaiblo, they being written by his friend 
Francis Klnwelniarsh. The indispensable chorus of the tJreek 
original is ntpresenlod in the English play by lyrical odos which do 
not discredit their authors ; and in the absence of scenery, the 
device of dumb show is resorted to nt the beginning of each act. 
Pope’s couplet on the fashion of crying up nearly foi^tteu 
writers — 

Authors, like coIum, grow doAr ns they grow old ; 

It Is the riiHt wo valuo, not thu gold-^ 

will not apply either to the comedy or the tragedy of Qiiscoigne, , 
since they have always been rend os curio.dties, not as pleasures, of , 
Ikeraturu. Vet his two plays have their value, luiuuiiuch as they 

Hk. i* i ... ... i .. I 


time. A few ysaia later Ban Jonsott was to be aeeii thsve iwiB w | 
a pike, and acquitting himself like a atahnii gentlanaii. 
vastly also does George Qeacoigoe seem to have home hi m se lf * 
But bis project for improving bis condltfon tahlngsome Sp anish 

S ' In or c^nel, and getting eeitaia omsadoe for hie laosom^ 
entirely, since, like Jack Johnson, he wee "Isken himself in* 
stead of taking Widdio.” Had be not possessed some infloance—^what 
we are not told — he ran a fair ohanee of spending some time, tf 
not of dying, in a Spanish prison. Helped out of this »ape> he 
came home as poor as he left it but ijerchsnce a wiser man. Ho 
certainly made a Better use of his abilities than formeriy ; for he 
really set to work, and developed extraordinary fertiU^ ^hraii^ 

^ as will be seen in these portly Itoxburghe volumes. 

I Even at home, when he returned io 1573, trouble awaited 
him. Through the indiscretion or ignorance of two brotheia in 
the poetic craft some* of his verses Jnad scandalised the clergy^ 
who, though not objecting to amorous ditties, like Beers 
I "Juvenilia?* in good Latin, regarded such themes as unseemly in 
English. To omr himsebf of this rock of offence, Gascoigne in 
1375 reprinted, improved, and added to his fugitive pieces, but 
I his editor thinks did not do much towards expurgating them. If 
it were really so, we cannot see why there was any clamour at 
all, clerical or lay, unless wit is a moral offence, or sover^ 
hundreds of verses, quite witless, an aggravation of it In hit 
satiric verses the reader may now and then be reminded of Swift, 
oftener of " Prior’s easy jingle.” In 1 578, a year after his decease, 
Gabriel Ifarvoy enumerates among boolu " tit for the iibraiT of a 
Maid of Honour, the works of Gascoigne, Chaucer, and Surrey, 
with some uicdic^ books,” from which it appeaia that the maid’s 
shelves wore stocked much in the same uimmer as the widow’s 
who teased Sir Roger de Coverloy. A criticism of Oascoigne in 
Hake’s edition of Lis works, 1588, will perhaps express a modem 
reader 8 opinion of their character : — ” Among the lesser late poets 
his works may be endured.” As Mr. Hazlitt’s b the first complete 
collection of Gascoigne’s writings, and as there ore some, though 
not very importanti additions to them made by the present editor, 
the poet has one more chance of obtaining a hearing, though be 
may not find favour with Maids of Honour, who, we mstly fear, 
would, if they read him at all, hold him far below Tennyson or 
Browning — nay perhaps even beloiv Martin Tupper. 


^mish one more proof of the gigantic iuipuhse given by Shakspearu 
to the English uraina. 'VVithyi twenty years after Gascoigne's 
death were represented tragedy, history, and comedy that would 
have boon without rivals liad they not been surpass'd, at a later 
date, by the mighty magician himself. 

Gascoigne bad in his veins good blood, but, ns ia not lui- 
frequently the case with well-born persons, wild blood also. He 
came of im ancient Yorkshire family; his father, 8ir .lohn, a 
younger son, being descended from that 8ir Williuiu Giu>coigne 
who has the credit'— although in these searching and sceuticai 
days the fact is questioned — of sending Henry I Vi nee of Woles to 
prison for brawling in court.. George, on his motiior's side, was 
connected with the Frobisher family, one of whom— Martin— b 
chronicled among naval explorers and heroes, and who, after 
escaping many purib by laud and sea, died at last by the visitation 
of a blundering surgeon. lie was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, then newly cstablbhed, but there is no record of hb 
having gyaduated. Next be is found a student of Gray’s Inn, 
where, u he were tweuty-tbi*ee years old,*ib he would be if 
bora in 1525, ho was old enough to know better than iS 
be sentendra to " temporary durance on a charge of dicing 
and other disreputable practices.”^ There can be little doubt 
that he wasted hb substance in riotous living ; for which, 
after ^getting to the end of paternal natienco, he is said to 
hare oeen oast off by hb father. There is indeed good— 
that b to say, hb own— testimony that he acted " the younker 
and the prodi|^” until he was nearly forty years of a^. For 
in eome verses he wrote for Alexander Nevile he eomeaMM to 
snUch irregularity of conduct^ but ascribes also, among, the causes 
of hb rum, hb poverty to the costliness of living in or about 
Court Nor was hb a solitary case. To keep at all in the 
Queen’s graoe^ a courtier or a suitor needed good private means ; 
htm on she smiled she expedted to wear the rental of one 
fisnn at lenet on hb baok, and to expend that of another on 
giring her Chrbtnae-boxeB and EasterH)fferlnge. 

per want ef the peeci to the win I must go I 

Chi kedl jtotiuoii^,it wouMuotbeso, 

•infi the impeonnfoib student enooeiitered by Bon Quizote on 
thnhIAim. Stmilar euthiew of pane drave Gasoo^ 

wbkh to gentlemen In difBculdee was 
raneh AduUans hed been in King Bevtd’e 


written by hb friuml AMICKICAN LUNATIC ASVT.UMS FfiOM WITHIN.* 

io chorus of the Greek yrp bofnllen us to undertake a literary office so 

by lyrical odos which do I ^ study and review of this book— a description of 

of ^Vinorican lunatic asylums by o lady who has endured a loiw 

0 beginning of each uct. of life “behind the burs.” Some newspaper reader 

g up nearly foigotien oomplain occasionally of the needless intrusion of painful or db- 

1 guaung topics upon their notice ; and when these are takeu up 

® * * wantonly in onlor to gratify a prurient curiosity, or furabh uu 

exciting niticle, the strongest ct-nsure can hardly be too strong. 
[1 tragedy of Oiiscoigne, j jjut thu ellect of such coiwaiua is destroyed when they ore applied 
ties, not as pleasures, of , writers who deal with subjects which, however disagreeable 
value, imuimuch as they jn themselves, are matters of public concern calling for sodal or 
be given by Shakspearo ; logiaJative action, and who treat l^cm honestly, no matter how 
years after Gascoigne’s ; plniuly, with a view to practical measures. Newspapers are ffot 
nd comedy that would | written only for women, or for men who, living in letteiw leisure, or 
Bii surpassed, at a later imuiersed in private business, concern themselves almost as little 
I as women with the intei'ests of the public. They address also 
)d, but, 08 ia not lui- politicians and philanthropists; the men who control the govern- 
s, wild blood abo. He . ment of the State or of great sociAl institutions ; they are called 
Sir .John, a ^pon to warn the community against abuses in either; and such 
Sir illiuiu Gascoigne j abuses are nowhere so likely to flourish as under the shelter of 
searching and sceutical , that sverarion which ordinary men feel to subjects at once difficult 
5 nry 1 rinco ot n ales to | digagreeable. English experiences have shown how grievously 
his luotiior 8 side, was ! helpless pooplo may suffer from the privacy which, for many good 
of whom— Martin— IS 1 and some natural reasons, is allowed to conceal the interior of 
leroes, and who, afror : asylums; end wo heartily welcome a book which, most unpleasant 
at last bv the ^ituution its a^volations are, depicts American asylums as they appear 
tea at Innity Gollege, to a patient sane enough to note things exactly, judge them 
ere 18 no record of Lis 1 temperately, and relate them truthfully. Wo bbueve that the 
studoat of Gray a Inn, !* kinds of abuses described are compaiativriy rare in England, 
w ^ ^ ! Physical brutality on ^ the part of attendants in the cheaper 

know better tlan to j class of asylums, public and private, does occur ; and the only 
)n a chargo of dicing i remark we feel it possible to make on an evD so inevitable where 
■e be iittie doubt : helpless men and women are at the mercy of uneducated attendants, 
ms living ; tor which, j that there seems a want of due supervbion and an imidsquate 
talienco, he is said to | severity of investigation when ontrsges are committed. Th^ leas 
lere is n^^d good— | groae, but much more systematic, cruelties of the 
le acted * the younker ; system are, we hope, strange to oar practice. But it is d^btiess 
Hv yean of a^. For . true that much misenief may arise from the kind of mystonr and 
Nevile he eomemes to . secreoy which attends cases of insanity in this countm throngb 
alM, amoD^.the omses the desire of families to conceal their oocunence. Ine aumw 
, of living in or about of JBMnd tM§ Bart misses the chief reason of this deeire— *tiie fiiet 

.0 keep at all in the that tke hereditary character which (fften marks Uie diaeost oauaes 
ed good private me^ ; j it to be regarded as a sort of physical stigma bn the ffittOvi 
wear the ^tal of one 1 d a magi ng tne chances of ite memhers in mamMMw widch jl facm 


IsM of this feeling in America, where privet k 
lees etnetly mainteined in this as in all otte doBMMs 
Nevertheless it would seem that ws a^ara inosd J|^ Aa Wat? 
fits of puhlidtiy than our Jiansat^tie aaasbMH 
aijyiuiiis are controlled only by nony ofewnwii^ ^ 

IkiitraaadyairteAV't^^^ ; 




this Sat^iiyS^Beview. 
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n^wiwWIylit the mem ef the iMBed tl^ h^ 
speoteibyeaenfl^oiilylii whicsh the proUBifddii ie i 
pveaanted^ aed to whieh the phjaleieiref the eiyliiiii ie ^ ^ ^ 
to def«r» n* •eottritiei egaieid tiie ieiwieeiimeiit'ef aelte tieimi 
whidt exist in Soglend^ uundeqiiste as tiiej are» ^pear to oe ae^ 
glected hi Atteriea| and telatiTee ieeoi to be able to iinmtise eh 
appaetmly ansooed jpenoa without the aaaetioii of any pubUo 
authority or iodepenaont medioal oertidoate. 

The nist gieat obaiaeteridio of the Amrieaa ■yaUm eppeaia^ 
;«^be that Li k a system; that^ iaetead of adapting treatment to the 
pntkatk oondiuoD^ all patients are oompelled to comonn to a rigid 
scheme of regulatlone rssembUng those of a prieon rather than of 
a hospital, ara in some impoctaot respects more merciless than 
those of Amerioan prisons, seTore as thM are, Thli prison 
racier pervadaeaU the arnuigeinants of the a^bim; bolts and bars 
ereiywhefe meet tbe eye, and the one dominant thought in the 
mind of tbe asedkal men and attendanta ia obTiously the preTen- 
tioQ of eaeape. Detention, aooordiag to the writer, is needlessly 
and cmellj piolonfled. An amount of phyileal restraint is em* 
ployed whien would not be dlowed by oar Lunacy Commissionera 
ui any ordhuury cases; and it is applied with an indiscriminate reck* 
Icssneas whicfa, unless mmtly exaggerated, we must call simply 
atrocious. Here, as elsewhere, we must allow the author to 
sp^ for herself, feeling that her own words are more forcible than 
our rendering of them, and that much of the efihct of her book 
depends upon the internal eridenoe of tmthfulness: — 

L«t 09 look St this very inssne womaB.** Tell us her history. ** Depressed 
or excited?** Strangely 'Ulepressed**— a mistress of a happy home— a 
mother of a family, bot^Uen into ladnees, wearied, aggrieved, ae^|)ondent, 
** run down,** yot gentle, harmless, tractable aa a child. There arc so many 
of Buuh caaes 1 3o many worn-out wives and mothers, over whom depression 
draws itself suddenly like a veil, like a cloud that obsouies tbe sun for a 
Mtflson t And what is the trestment for such ? To-night, if not to-dsy, that 
lady will be bound; chest, arms, hands, will become presseil, tied Into a 
sleeved corset^ os it seems, only it is rough, like tow-clotb, end she will be 
tttld to go to sle^. This new garment, thla unusual stylo of habiliment, 
tbis of itself ia sumdeot to ** murder sleep*" • 

She does not sleep, and must pay the penalty. She is watched If she 
tuiiiii, if she struggles to get free, if she strives to rlse^ if she weeps. She 
is reporte<i upon, and morning comes with its socusiog record written in a 

Watch-Book ** for the physician's eye of "no sleep an<l through grief, 
wakefulness, waiting, watching, homesickness, bewilderment, the poor 
woman is made more frantic with torture and opposition to nature. She is 
lucked into this building. Yesterday at home, with the world to choose 
from, cherished, indulged, tended with love, with liberty— to-day she is 
ordered, tortured, harassed, locked up, tied down ; to*niglit ])erhaf>s worse 
bei'alis, and to make all safe and sure she is tied to a bed f 

Another prison regulation, of all others the moat un6t for an 
asylum, where sleep is of such vital moment and so diiUcult t4> 
secure, among nervous patients whom sleeplessness may throw into 
delirium, and who ore peculiarly liable to be startled, is enforced 
at least in some asylums. The thing would be incredible if wo 
could believe that the writer could have gratuitously invented 
it;— 


will fasten on himMlf accusing 
from tbe absolute inaUlity to 
own opinion will reAito «U 


thoughts of Milled disease, wfthont hope, 

Mleep I but one sufficiently Strong to hold bis 
Muen vagaries, knowing that not the whole medical faculty it»elf could 
wlrbstanm tbe ordeal of watch-attendants ; which amounts to thlK, that a 
person does not itmp because he is awaJkoned^ 

These wateb-atteMants carry lanterns, and this is the dcligbtAU use for 
whieh they employ them. A patient is put to bed at nine o'clock— the 
regular hour for retiring— and woo to that patient who is found Isgging 
l>ebiDd the rule. Out goes the light, and ladies or gentlemen who at home 
act their own pleasure and direct their sSrvaots are herd ordered off like 
children to bed to the dark, and And thmsdves chtogiTig plK es with aer- 
vants. Indeed the manners of some of these Tankeo attendants are hanlJy 
on A footing with those of the higher Irish servants. There U a certain 
courtsM and a suavity among these last which are not alwaye found In 
New IfngUnd, and the eoitrt^ of Erin it lost right of in the curtoess 
of Yeimoot manners. Tbe patient may have Just Ikllen oflf into a doze, 
or he may be " doing well" in the acluevemeDt of slesi^ and by a ainmle 
and natural let-alone prooeae ha might remain thus the entire night. But 
prvMiitly hie ear eetchea the Somia, not yet the sight, 9/f the lantern, 
clink ctmfc, rattle rattle, aa It swinge firom tbe atteodani’e haad, throu^ 
the long gallery, it the door of every patient, until it Wope at hie own ; 
then the madow throws ita length upon the wall or ceiling, and then it 
danglea in hie v^y faoej the murky Ught pries boldly into hie eye^le^ 
nrom • 



wtdeh am tofiised Irom thrir speketa In a moment ; he looks at i^toher 
and lantpm in sikiioe and bewtiderment. and the virion, haring aatisAsd 
Itself that he ie ewake^ vaaiehae far another hour. Thus, you tee, feeder, 
Uicy weke the patient np to me if he b asleep. 

In one wny bftair the patients are, if tbe writer 

may be btlieVeo,' neediaisfy eru^ thwarted and aont^ed* 
Any fridndabipe iinhfig diem era aimetly Ibrbidden and re- 
praaed, and li evab ** imtluiial ^ pitienta er tbe same eex show 
any pisIbraiKe for fibb tribm> oompaim they are it onee 
aeparated aa affeeb^y aa pomthb^ a^ femiUlao etan to epeak 
if they maet. Afl e«mri||ma^ bta ttviAy ibr tbe undeietaiMU 
ing of pari Amefkair h muMm f or duU SMd|e arimidante Ie , 
t^ukedf aa "eibijr talliv'^ ai pfdof of inmeaaad^ 

toMoity; and tbii among eaflenta o( >boag would not 

beccKuo^toan aayhim m atijf Tome 

and depmlon, moat tuOml mtmgmifm 
taiUkeimde(!uaiiadbel^ 
erfane or aa jtoctfof matoeOa, aoobMiiii|Ki 
or pbyiiriin* Tbe author tsBe _ 
wbm abe deaeribaa aa one biataiM anw^ 


A* MOW Into th* front ontwiMt'v 
huhmMl koo.^ ona pn)c««a «a nikt%Wt.- 

m ag tiwji tirtt wyt «t flw aoor. WhntiiwU]^. 

Of any leaamhla hamau being at such amomont under eneffi 
¥rm rwwon, what touobstiuri ef ^ 

would have bfadM revolution? The Mme that governed ... 

woihen, whOift^ behind the tmn of her prison beheld, Ibt the tMIbbl 
two yenve, the Bring portrait of her husband. / 

She .threw up the window and called to him loudly, but It waari!' iso 
avail; and» besaosiiVwhat man would stop to liaum to the cry or ahoijl tkpm 
|!m walls of an Insane akylum ? But this woman paid the penal^ of her 
anguish ; ft>r, at if the doom of not being tetieded were not enough, she vsSa 
presently ordered ftrom her room, by an attendant who had witnessed tbe 
act, and for the rest of that digr she was turned out and lockiid out of her 
room, and moreover, threetenea with a dark room below sulrs, if she did 
not cease to estprees her tribulatIpR. Yet she did not fklnt or scream, or 
behave violently, as an iaeane woman might have been oapeoted to do, gr 
as a woman or the world would moet liJtely do. feUis only shed a few 
natural tears^ and these told tholr own story. 

Ono whole chapter ia deroted to an accoimt of the food given to 
tbe jmtients. These, be it remembered, are people mostly In deli- 
cate health, with faatidioua appetitee ; and tiiey nay at a rate which 
ought to aeeuro them at least as much of comlort and iadulgence 
in this respect as they enjoyed at home, where of course every care 
was taken to find something they oould eat and like. But we are 
told that their fare at the asylum £rom which the writer's fhets 
are gathered is such as only oloughboya oould eat, and as even 
ploughboys or paupers would not eat save under eoi^ulsion. 
Bread marked with black streaks, rancid butter, tea and ooBee viler 
than those of our worst railway dttjfids, form the staple at hreak- 
buit and supper, and the dinner is no better. If the patient shrinks 
from this nauMOUs rubbish, and eats less than satiftlos the attend- 
ant's standard of appetite, ho is tied down and fed with liquids 
of A similar quality, by a process which we spare the reader. 
We need not proce^ with this description of what tbe author 
calls a bell on earth. The only questions to be asked are, first, 
how such thinj^B are possible ; and next, how far they are common 
to the generahty of American private asylums ? 

Tbe same facts furnish a reply to both questions. We learn that 
it is a universal rulo that communication with friends is utterly 
forbidden in private, though not in State, asylums. This is not an 
exceptional restriction,* applied with extreme reluctance in a few 
iDstances, but a part of tne horrible system ” which tbe author 
describes. That it is wholly noedless and inexcusable the con- 
trary practice of the public asylums proves, and our own 
ablest and most respected medical men would be the first 
to proclaim. Indeco, wo write partly in the hope that 
th^ attention of such mon as Dr. Forbes Winslow may bo 
called to tbis work, and that some utterance of tbeir opinion 
may awaken the profession and the public in America to a 
sense of the barbarity and folly of the antiquated practice 
•till tolerated among them. Wherover visits from friends are dis- 
couraged, and writing to them forbidden, as a rule uf the asylum, 
it is right to suspect abuse. There can be no honest reason for 
such a rulo. Frequent visits might in many cases be undesirable ; 
letters might be wild and extravagant; but tbe friends of a liinatio 
understand his condition, and are but too ready to accept tbe doctor’s 
explanations and assurances. They ought to insist on visiting the 
sulferor at pleasure and without notice. Nothing else can prevent 
abuse; nothing else con operate so effectively iu keeping the 
machinery of tne asylum up to the mark, or ought to bo ao fIraDkIy 
welcomea by a conscientious physician, who knows that anything 
in his practice whieh bo dare not avow to the friends of a patient 
must DO wrong, and who must desire to have tbe asslstAoce of 
their visits in keeping bis subordinates to their duty. Lastly, 
nothing else will prevent dishonest principals from keening a cured 
patient in prison— for such the asylum is to a convaJoscent— for 
the sake of bis fees; and dishonest men are to be found in all 
professions. Moreover^ it is tbe natural tendency of medical men 
conversant with insanity, as our criminal courts are constantly 
proving, to exaggerate the symptoms of mental unsotindness, and 
to find them in men quite abfe to conduct thomselves rationally 
in everyday life ; and this tendency operates as strongly in the esse 
of ognvalescent lunatics as of persons for the first time snsp^ied 
of lunacy. Our last extract snail contain one of tbe writer's 
riuewdest observations on tbis tendency 
Indeed, the patients of ao insane asylum find It a veiy tiles and diffirull 



thing to gnant their ipiriti and emotic&s, and evenly balance thrir deport- 
meat, where every word is weighed and tested, so os to ks<'p within Hh' 
befitting jBMfal prednots of prri^ stiff oidoion an^l judgment on the part uf 
doctors and attendants. Between these two cimipreliKnsivo latitudes of 
** excited " aad " deprsMed" it seems olmcsit ioifioNrifilo to escupe oalnmny. 
From the many mihor forms of detracikm currently waiting upon tho 
paUent'a oondltion, those given below are familiar terms, and it is a yry 
common thing for the attendants to stand at a window from the gslk'ry 
Ipekiag upon the yard, while tbe patients are taking thrir siring, and cont- 
inent srith an olBdal, scmi-profesrional tone upon the quality and vent of 
Che patiiQC^a modaew on that partlcnlar day. The east winds are prove/hi- 
ally nipplag and eager in the iwert localities of some of our best asyloios 
and tne poor Inniate who miiat take them, for he Is driven (mt whsthsr bo 
will or no, Is gfawl to walk aa fiist as poasihla to try to eatcb a glow that this 
wind dM noTssil^ kindle ; indsed, were he not a madman and sane eooiffiii 
to knew betUr be might ran— that isb if he were out in the worJ/l, wlu-m ho 
imM; appear singular— end the erraticism might find rharlty. As it 
is be is bnmM as ftdlows, os the ceao may be If a patient waJlw p^tty 
^Se^and-eo fa vary excited tcnlay— see how fkst be g<j«. If • "ow 
aiiei|ppearf,lieii"depmmed;** if^UlJ^rilfjMij-som^hatrx^^^^ 
lfqtdlptiiBdi^rtfr^oe»i^y,"jw^^^r^ ^^Y.*^*.**! 
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maumdoidi^ beniiMteiift Mpto wvilcli li the fant cenditioo of Mom 
' ‘ UyrtliiiW 


; for tJMitHORlIyrtlteiWiliul get Miotto world, ^ it? 

We do not mesa to evpmi g Aoobtthat there are private asyioms 
in Ameiioa smoh Mfeer Hlam thoee deecribed V ^ aothor. 
fiat we mtj he mm while the only euperriaioA eocefcieed 
iithat of feril tmi |niilhwiiiml tnieteei mokiDff viaite at dxed 
times or afternotioe gi?en, riiere will bo many as bad os she paiots 
them; and Hiat flie poroliibition of the visits of frimids and of 
eornttendaiide erith the patient is strong primd facie ground for 
Mienqg that any givien asylum belongs to the latter claas. 


BARBOUR’S BRUCE* 
fTIHE PtAoBf Notes, and Glossarial Index promised in tl^e 
X title-page are kept back till Mr. Skeat gives us the lemaiiidof 
4»f the teat ofl^Tbonr. We will thereib^not sav a wordabout either 
the fw itb ^ r or his e^tor from any philologioiu point of view, but 
aimply make a few remarks suggested by the histonr, or rather 
amkology, of this remarkable pot^m. A great port or the matter 
Barbour must be familiar to many who never read a word of 
his own text, because so many of his atones have found their way 
into Sir Walter Scott's TaUt of a Grandfather. We remember the 
tslm well many years ego, before we had begun to think whence 
tb^ or how Csr they were to be believed. Scott, wo now 
think, treated his grsadson rather unfairly in the matter. He did 
not tell Barbour's stonr throughout as Barbour gives it. Scottish 
patriotism itself could not venture to in ths face of undoubted 
truth in ^piite so dariqg a way as that. A grandfather, of all men, 
talking to his grandson, could not venture on the daring con- 
farion of the relation between grandfather and grandson on 
whioh Barbour's whole story hangs. In liarbour's legend, King 
Bobert distinctly appears in Ibe character of his own grand- 
fother. The victor of Bsnnockbuni is made out to be one and 
the same person with the original competitor fur the Scottish 
Crown. When a writer starts with sudi a daring foleehood as this, 
we at once know what value to attach to the dbtrils of his stoi^. 
They may bo true, as this or that thing in the Iliad or the 
NiMungen mw he true, but we have no more oertaiixty that they 
are true than ii they wore found in the Iliad or the Nibeluagen. 
In a osrta&n way wo put leas trust in Barbour than wo put in the 
Iliad or the Nilmlungen, for the wide dilTeimics between myth and 
oonadoua folsehood murt not be forgotten, and it is quite impossible 
not to disosm oonscioiui falsehood, if not in the Arohdeacun of 
Abei^ea himself, at any rate in some informant whom he tru^^. 
Neither in the Greek nor the Teutonic poem do we ever suspect 
that any facts have been altered to suit a political puipoee. But it 
cerUialy is staggering when we come to such daring misrepresenta- 
tions as those which we find in Barbour, in a wnter who might 
easily hare spoken to men who were actors in the scenes in which 
he speaks. A man who wrote in 1 375 caimot bo acquitted, if not 
of oonsoious faleebood, at least of cf^assa tfinorantia, of following 
ike wrong stoiy when ho must have had ineaus of knowing the 
right, when ho confounded the two Roberts, grandfather and 
granoson, and ascribed to the compound monster thus formed 
words a^ deeds which were certainly never said or done by 
either of them, lu itself the coufusion is perhime not grealeV 
than when Mr. Croker— we think it was mr. Croker, it cer- 
tainly was Home ouo of whom Lord Macaulay made sport — 
confounded Sir William \N’yndhaiu of the days m Wn^le witli 
the William Wiudbnm of the dQ,>*8 of tlie younger Bitt. But 
there is no reason to believe that the oonfuaion between the 
two Wy[i]ndfaama was due to any politioal motive, while the 
motive for ouufouading the two Brucea is obvious enoimh. Now 
here oomes our ooinplaint against Scott. He had l^wledge 
enough and honesty enough not to follow Barbour in making King 
Robert out to have been his own grandfather; but he aid not 
ecrupla to tin his book with talus whi<^, as they rest on the autho- 
rity of Barbour, must by the critical historian he pnmouno<ri to 
leet OB no authority at all. After auoh a beginning as Barbour 
raakes, his unsupported assertion goes for aothuig; ms stories nay 
be tme, but we cannot accept them as true, or even as Ukoly to m 
true, unless they have oome further conormation in ^e abape 
either it external or intexaal evidonoe. When Barbour deals with 
aha known foata of hiitaiy u’o can of eouras tmt him by ooinpariiig 
him with anthantio writers, inalaige fmrtof hketory, especiaUy 
when he gives us the details of the hairbraiidth escapes of Ins 
hmu w« have no sndi means of tearing liini,^aBd we are driven to 
dhe w of internal evidence. Sometiinei^ iustesin the case of the 
ZIM, weoangelhoiri of siufoinlenudovide^ The mere foot 
that the lawftri Boottiab Kiim, the asaarter of Scottish national 
rightly the daiiinf hem iri tile SMttiiApeanl^uset before ua by his 
own poet as Mng constant^ mrianger of death at tiie hands of 
anamiei^ la in itself worth soinetiiiiig* Barbour of course 
delkifteMatoiiis to enhance the glory of Robert, and to heighten* 
shednaai of Ao hlaek tmitoin whooppoeed hhn. To ua they 
taeonNwhstdiffuMt tfaongi^ it would abnost seem as if 
..^^^wBrmwaesIwi^mdatigvtim moment be set foot any- 
uritoinnnartlMlMiidtocfwhat wnsraaBy Sootland. InHwt. may 
I for the etetameot whidi we onoe beard 
iy tbat» in tbe wnie of Edward tbe 


: luO^m • 


fliit thaSoodi 
tbeNoramnaod 
The Anohdeaoon 
rioal traith, 
it Pteseotiy 
ThW, 



Tiw Jand Vi aer« aadiMiyrfer fog 
Lay difsoiar cII^t hr* d^. 


It is only then, afoer the rix yearn, that the Bveniaome togsAher 
to cbooee a IGag. In aiitlinntlf hiarnTT nimeniini iiumi iKau Hill 1 
yenrt pamed irntween the death of Aknander jo Xant isSp ai^ 
the ceranetion of iohaof BalUol an St AndreirieriM, laga. A ed 
it was a bi»y time esMmg^ between the nouilnaf seMn of the 
Maid of Norway, tbe aaoeriaon of tbe elakne of the aniPem eom- 
petHm, the long pleadings in the CSoort of tbe Loud flnpariai; the 
final deohaen of a moot wriy constituted taribtuial in fosriNir m tbe 
kwfnlbetf. Tbe pointlndimte between tike booeeinfBiSiol and 
Brace is altogether nriastatedlyBaiboar. BrueeisdaringjlyailnBed 
to have been the representative of the male line, end Ifae jmeriioais 
made to be one b e tw e e n male and female suooearioa. fivm one 
knows thoi tbe leal ^estkm lay between John of BalliX the 
grandson of the eldest rioter, and Robert of Bniee, the non or the 
aeooad. Then, fay a darfog contempt of ohronology, Ming Edward, 
in 1290, is naked to oomo bpok uom tbe Holy Land, wbkb he 
had leih in laja, and, by a furtber aelf-ooDtradictiaa, ifan Scots 
are told tliat taey might to have been awaie of Edwairf'a love of 
rule, as shown by his dealii^ with Wales and Ireland. When 
he is come from Palestine, Edward is made to ofier the cnown to 
Robert of Bruce, and Bobeii— tiie loyal Ksgliriiinan, who so will- 
ingly admitted King Edwtud as his sovereign lord and Emperor — 
re&M it anlesB be can bold it freely: but, ae John of Battiol is 
ready to hold it on such terms ts tbe Eing of England pfoases, it 
is adjudged to him. More riiamdess fals^ood was oevar put on 
paper ; the only questiem is whether the ^didsacon or some one 
to whom he listened was the consotous Ihu*. It is iucuncetvahle 
that any one who bad token the awMllsst patns to fuid cut thf* 
truth could fatave realiy believed that Robert Bmeo theoompetitor 
was the aome pemon as Bobeort Bruce the King. It is equally iu- 
concsivahlc that such a one could have really believed lu a luis- 
ropresentation of Edward's conduct ao glaring in every point 
In the hke apirit we get this daioription of tlie forfoiture or 
reriguation of John of Bolliol ; — 

Uo WM KInff InU a lltUJ quhi1f> ; 

And throBoh grvt and ghylc^ 

For littll OfichesoDc or UADe, 

He vroA aifwtyt and tone, 

And (rigrat^yt vm he 

Off honour und off dignito. 

Who would see in tins aoeount the appeals bronght against John 
by his own aubiects, his treacherous dealioM with France, his 
reniineiation of his allegianoa, his iuvarion of Et^land, tbe hi^tle 
of JIunbar, the march to Perth, tbe final abdication P 
Of William Wallace there is not a word. Two suns could not 
be endurad in the same heaven nor two lions on ike aame riiield. 
Then oomee the legend almut Bruce, Comya, tbe indenture, the 
escape from London, all whfoh it should be remvmbeied is, as I>r. 
Lhigard pointed out long ago with mm humotir, mad^et more 
romantic in Hume than it ts in Barbour. It is allownd that the 
ilayiug of Comyn was a sin, but rather, it would seem, on aocribnt 
of the sacrilege thun on account of the mitider. Notidng is said 
of the murder of Robert Gomyn by Bruoe'e satellite, Cbnstophsr 
Beton; but when Ohristopher was aftexwnrde executed for tbe 
murder, we have a mat lamentation over so worthy peraoime as 
he," and a legend m one Maknab who betrayed lusn. Another 
daring folsehood is that Eobait Briioe's wifo was pat in 


to 

to 


And put tbs lavdlsin pKseuiM, 

Sum itt-tin easily atua in dangrims. 

Instead of this she was sent wilb 
f(ae of her busbandb Englirii 

order the banging the XBdnnnmte prisonsra ea ids deatb^iod, 
berans they had been banged more timn a ysarbribin. 

This is pmaps anou^ to riraw what the value of Baibaiir is as 
an bistorioal dooument But R aimgesto a grad nmtra llmiufots. 
A lasgepantof the advsntiuM ascafiM to Robert Braqe Is donbt- 
len boBsit fogood ; much ef it may raally kave hmsaed ; at 
any rate it is the kind of thing which is likely to bavn ImifpSBed, 
the partioular storisa m sudi as nra mute Oa gnaw «p in 
skaoaia. But tim land ef tbiag sf widsh wn fomri Wtiumto 
been speaking is not lioiMat leg^ but dalibsssto foAssbsod, 
not n e oa st arily on the pmit of Haritonr, hiri sitiMV dt Bmkam 
or of some pstson imkiidwn. We angbi woni 
hoods whaob souki be so ea^ enpesad Ml 
itm e d on so saon. But Iba hktoty it mm wwn 
bow uasiiy sfober witfal fofoohood or mb eoiftmfam fsti 
nptod insteaA of tnith. Mm pespla benarito Imlbve Ant 
Louts Napoleon put down tbs Mm m JhAf tSrifo 9 big not 
only bsUm it, but they lade on titofo Ms #fod M ftg wri iisa 
very ignorant. To be made to tfolM 

own fmndfotbev is u trifin 1 ^ tbo Aib & WM dags 

poriu^Boonswauhl fntswii 41 slnfoMMriM 
len^ “ir^yiMnutiT mUdtm iljijll iritt'jaiMl tiMfojlrnt none 
srhaps quite sqmtt te fUi. 1^’ i [ MililMliiir of the 

Vmsf about IVikssia being ofooilted.M^MmQ^^ not 
foil very fos ebo«or^^ 
batwbstimrw * 
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Asd M no one tew 

liMfyttttidtel hi»ftw}^k % niM Bte n eonefatea it 

p f i wte enaynhgrtyeao? HimhoboBaf of o nuis wko hit not 
studied histte long enough or thoronghlr enote to gnt Iho 
critel tost iiAidi&lioguIte truth tea Tho^lo* 

logioil TOlne of Bnhovr we loeve for the present to BIr* Sheet ^ 
his hkCotio^ ee en enthonty for facte, is as low as veluo 

cacB be ; Wl hfo elo^ is miiUy pieetous es e oeatribntUia to the 
thehiWMui mind, as tewing whet wild fables himi can be 
btoiight to htefe reiy aeon efiar the tisoe when the aUeged Ibcts 
are said to haee happenedi 


WltfBm CUllBERMroE.* 

D IL MACDONALD'S latest norel might be reviewed on four 
aepaite eeante; as a religietta oasay; asaronumee partly 
2Dystie» nmr^ myataikiiia ; as a study of cliaiactar and conduct of 
manandwoinenolihenraaentday; oraaaworkof art. Anyone of 
tbeae mi^ ba asmTued as the object for which the story was 
coDstniflted; hut this complexity doea not strongthen the in- 
terest of the book. On the contrary^ the very uncertainty of the 
ground'plaa gives a shifty and insecure character to tno tale; 
while T^ueneas of plot, a rambling style of nairation, long drifts 
of mystical maunderinff and bysterical pietji and a aingular 
effenanacy of tone of thought^ brings each its own special source 
of weaknM to attenuato stUI further the work of a writer whose 
sins have never lain on the side of robustness, though his virtues 
have always been those of grace and purity. Ino most un- 
desirable source of weakness among them all is the fatal habit of 
breaking up the narrative by long pages of religious discussion, 
and by minute dosenutions of certain allegorical drtMuns, which 
are meant to have either a deep spiritual significance or to bo 
prophetic of Alim'S events, but wnich aro simply blots on the work 
os a work of art, and obstsuctions to Ute story as an iuterostiug 
tale. But as there are ceitain discrepancies* of statement which 
seem to denote haste or carelessness of workmanship, perhaps these 
lengthy parentheses, which flow so glibly, are only poking to gain 
time, ana save the trouble of doser consiruction and better ha- 
liuic^ composition. They are easy wnting, if they produce tho 
traditional ciTect of hard reading. 

The first volume of IVilfrid Cnmbei'mtfk is a strange thing to corac 
from the bands of a man. A large part of it is taken up by th(« vague 
memories, the dreamy fancies, and the scitnliGc ignorance of a very 
young child ; and it closes with the dreams and fancies of a school- 
boy of fourteen. We aro used to this kind of thing iVoin lady writers ; 
but wo confess that it stvikee us os scarc(dy iu harmony with 
the dignified character of a learned doctor to bestow so much time 
and pains on what is suhstautiallY of so little value either as a 
psyeublcffiical study or a matter of art. In early life it seems that 
the autobiographer, Wilfrid Cumhormede, has a profound awe and 
love for trees, and a deep conviction that they make tho wind ; 
indeed he believes that ho himself by shaking his hair can als<j 
make the wind ; and we have a great many paragraphs dovoted to 
this view of^^atural flatulency. About ^his time — we conjocturo 
the youthful experimenter to have been some three years (ild—he 
finds a pendulum which bad been made by a scientific ancestor, 
and which has a catch and a groan in its inside, nos well under- i 
stood. By setting this pendulum going, tlie child imagines that 
he and the trees ^etber can make a dreadful i^uantit^ of wind ; 
and as a fearful storm adbes immediately on his doing so, he is | 
fully convinced that he and the pendulum have found out tho j 
secret of tempests, and that he con arouse, if not allay them, at plea- | 
sure. During the height of the storm there comes to the house a I 
man who never seems to grow any older all through the book ; i 
and of whom the autobiognipher gives, from bis diildish recol- 
lections, the accurate description of a trained phytiofogist, even 
to the shape and porition of his ears and the cc^ormatfon of Iris 
thumb. Him he imsgines to be the l^nee of the Powers ol the 
Air come to carry him off to moke his skin into bagpipes. In 
point of fact ba is only a sharp load ottoniey, murions to mduce 
Wilfrid's nncle and goardlsii to tte up a long dormant olatm, and 
to regain certte old family lands and possessions vrhich had wremg- 
fully PMsd into aneter bimte. And vriiat of tet ar story 
Cumbrrmnk eontte belonge to this f%k^ and its 
gsated dsvelcpttcnt 

Tbs ekild kas ate a nmtetea otoaette for an oU swmd, 
wbieli ykqrsnpiomiBsnt^if teinqfteteptettteamliva; 
te Imi tiJte a liighi Id siste te te psesMMa el ^ 
other and a liviag WfMsir hia gr Bau ls, or nStec te mat 
giandmoriieir— whn in mia tefartaan than jcessiiient, andto 
whom muoh In the slm j% ebmateisticeUy, owing. For 
Wlllbi Caatemte is tn teatjosiy with hteaelf when 
te dwetts on te Bfo m ssfifogn ol n ^tfaig M 
Mmntteof !fte*otmga aeoitet whte 

hattb this sneond Excaltbittv <Un nqpsiio ewte wiftt wteh so 
ttooh of the slovj semnn irn ns ho w tn eorillicefod, bteoge 
to te Tomaiitfo end ^ Wa When 

WmMhrn pom M 

teiAtewiirf|tenm foMdoe^ 
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hoyn have lOl aaBHitly misted the temptation ol Mntfte ^ 
appb* Wittrid ommoi Accordingly, he pkte MtS stfll 
Iten Hr but Mi teeth bava no sooner met in tbn Joll/ 
than he foiOe eU te tonneats of Admn'e guilt, md teHte 
off to the MhU to aalmt Sir Qilee Broterton, the oWter 
** to ben hia earn.*' It givee n etron^y deer inaight into Ite 
^ueli^ of Dn MaoDoneld's own nrind that when, very many yem 
aftanim% Wilfrid finds out that be is the nghiAri owner of 
Mold warp Hall, his first thought is that the apple he appropriated 
os a child woe in reality his own. ‘ To a critic who con rood in- 
dications, this one instance of morbid conscientiousnsss, of riokly 
itttrospectioo, and ike very puerility of remorse, mves the key- 
note to the whole. By his desire to havo ms eon boxed 
Wilfrid CuRibormede gets invited to Moldwarp Hall, where 
the housekeeper behaves oddW to him when she hears who he 
is. And here he loses Excaabur. For. on a future visit, when 
he is asked iu sleep there— and when he has token this hu^ 
sword with him, which was such a very likoly thing for a smm 
schoolboy to have done — in the middle of the mght he is sent into 
a faiutiog fit by the moving of a certain piece of newer Gobelins let 
into some old tapestry, tho protrusion of a mailed hand and arm 
through tlie there'' made, then tho entrance of a figure armed 

cap d piot auii tuen a long ai*iu stretched out towards m bed. In 
the morning the sword has vanished. It turns up amriii, how- 
e\er, in future pagi\s, in the Moldwarp armoury, duly Itelled and 
described as belonging to tho family cvdleciion. The possession of 
this swurd, an old MS. vidumo, the IHct that at the Moat, Wilfrid's 
h(»me, a piece of old Uipestry exactly tits the place whore the newer 
Uobelhis has been imerted into the old tapestry at Moldwarp Hall, 
aiui an entry iu a parisli registor, clumsily covered by a forgery, 
at»« among the rar)i>t conclusive proofs that Wilfrid Cumbcrmedele 
tho rightful pr>s«« of Moldwarp Hall. But as. by the time 
ho has tuiule hin cnfto cicnr, the giii bo loves, Mary Osborne, 
h.a^ inanird tho inau lio Lutes, GcofiVoy Brotherton, the prescot 
of the citato, ho lots hts claim lie in aU^yanco until 
fcofirey obligingly dies, when he hopes to gain both Mary and 
hU Huit. 

His lovo tttfair with Mary Osborno belongs also in some mcosuro 
to the mvstu‘al piu t of tho story. \Vn know little of her save that 
she is tile sifter of Charley, Wilfrid's bosom friend, and the 
sickliest, least satisfactory young man wu have met for a long 
time. Willriii, sleeping iigniii at Moldwarp Hall when, a grown 
tnan, he has volunteered to strange and catalomio the hhraiy 
iimler conditions which no luaii who respoetod himself or knew 
the wosld, us lui Oxonian must havo done, would have accepted, 
occupies R^'tiiu tho chamber where, as a child, his swoni 
had been taken from him. Hero ho has n dream of a lovely 
maiden whom he culls .XthanA^ia, who ponetratos bis soul, hurt 
something to do with death, and causes him mingled ocstacy and 
anguish. When bo wakes ho finds his Athanosia, as Mary 
Osborne, fist iisioep by Iris side, and tho naked sword on tlMi 
counterpuuo between them ; on whicli ho escapoi in hU shirt, 
and dreitfitfs al on the leads by tho cliimnoy-stack. making 

his w«ish2i)g-bii«in of a littlo pool of rain-water ho finds in a 
depression of tho leads. Wo do not hear what bo uavs as a 
towel, or bow ho uiauagcs fur soap nnd tooth-brush. Wo do 
hear, however, that ho leases one or his shoos bobind bim in the 
bedruum, an^l that Mary drops ibero her ring ; and that ho U mu 
oroMsing thu leads with iho sword, whicli he carries ofiT to his own 
home, and which couHequently ho has to restore os a thoft^ ami 
aufitr the imputation of being a thief. Bo that tho whole opiaodo 
is a muddle, and as inetfoctuiu os it is both silly and inartiatfo. 

As an atlcgoiy tho character of Charley Osborne may have it^ 
uses, possibly its morits; os the portrait of an average English 
gentloman, we have seldom seen anything more unpleasant or Icsh 
iifolilfe. Kfieminate and unreal os is Wufrid, ho is a hero by the 
side of a miserable creature whO| as a boy, nearly goes in^) a fit 
because everything looks blue and ghastly iu an ice cavern ; as ei 
ftuui, sieks into the wont form of craven aespsir when bo has been 
seduced by DrothvrUm into carnal sin ; os a thinking being, tokcM 
up withfecklew atheism because his father isa nsrrow Ch^tiaii : 
nud finally coniuiits suickle because be misapprehends a scent' 
between hie lover and his friend. Yet on this miserable creature 
JOr. MacDonald, os Wilfrid, bns lavished a more than womonisb 
tenderness, and his passionate apostrephes to My Charley, oh, 
my Chodey 1 " with his dreams of angelic Charlies standing <m 
heavenly roses, and the like, will cause some of his male nmdtn^ 
omupement and others disgust, as temperament may direct. But 
as Dr. MocDonBd writes professedly for women, seeing that he 
olwaysspesks of the rander as ** she," perhaps he will be jodifierent 
to the verdict of the comet masculine world; sad, provided hiM> 
fomnie sdmirett ramain steady to their worship, wiH willingly 
brave the contempt which all manly-minded men mitst foel for 
the false sentimentali^, the misty vagueness, and wont of 
vriiidi are bis besetting sinsos a novelist. They ate clMu«cteristu»>« 
boweves^ wMclyilease a eertsin otyle of women; and even Wilfntt 
Cteformsdb will fiiul te odmirata. 

Among the very fow tangible opinioos given m ibis work, W'* 
may count os aboitt tbe jnost distinct the belief that every hvmg 
Iking hoe ee immortai soul, and that, so fiur from the foture of man 
Maf •fTwHMfttfai, tk* fataw of dag% Wi^ 
wo onimcNO alM of wiagM ond inftiMrio; tot wkm 

ttfimA iriUi JUht to# itt tho moto ^IMk, >wMtoh«- o< 
•MM tetotow to woadtifhl ktMgmeei ^md Jgg,, 
jyotot£rtXJlitlitoitPt,oiio io ihowMU ototo thohy* 
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nr^mont, which was to th^ effect that, though Charley had once 
hilled a little bird, he co^d still ** beg its pardon " for having 
shot it, seeing that the bird lived in the spirit world, and that its 
death was not its detraction. If this doctrine is true, wo trust 
we ore not profane in hoping that the souls of beasts may undergo 
a consideiaDle amount of purihcntir)u, and that from our parent 
ascidions,^ through extinct race^ of pre-historic monsters and 
microscopie diatoms, up to lions and tigers on the one hand and 
fleas and bims on the ouior, we shall find a well-behaved Apiritual 
museum, Where spiders* webs will not catch flies, and boas will 
refrain from bolting rabbits. 

We cannot say that Wilfrod Cvmhrrmede is in any way an 
advance on Dr. MacDonald’s former work. As ai‘t, it is scratchy, 
vague, confused, and without central interest or sustained 
efiort; os philosophy, it is weak, fanciful', and muddle-headed; 
as a story of modern life, it is simply farcical ; and its por- 
traiture can scarcely be dealt with seriously. For indeed it 
is difKcult to determine wdietlior the characters are meant os 
mere omblems or as possible nu‘it and women. If the funner, they 
are outside the pale, if the lntt< r, they are below the dignity, of 
grave or careful life criticinm. iSucli beings as Wilfred Cumber- 
made and Charley Osborne are not according to any type of sane 
living Englishmen known to us ; while the two girls, Clara and 
Mary, are as unreal as the men. Dr. MacDonald hius a fine f.incy, 
heen sensibility, subtle thought, and uudeniable grace, but be 
wants backbone and manlinow*. Ihivid KUjmbrod wun his best 
book, because his simplest and most natural; but since then he has 
been gradually and steadily deteriorating, till he has sunk nt last 
into a state of hysterical sentimentality to w’hich no living author 
of any note affords a parallel, and which kas its parallel only in 
the bygone Rosa Matilda school of gush aud uiuou^hiue. 


CHEAP SCIK.XJL IIOOK.S.* 

dawn of a cheaper education is breaking. One of the 

JL economic puzzles of parents alive to the value of a liberal 
4jducntion h;ia hitherto been how to keep in check the balf-y early 
book hill, which is on unwelcome supplement to professedly 
iuclusive terms. In our own early youth, when \\ illiuni I\\ 
was King, we dwtiuctly recollect a form of bovs between twtdve 
and thirteen years of ago being supplied with IfloututieldV Greek 
Tostuuiont. a couple of thick octavos, the main portion of the con- 
tents of wnich was learned and voluminous annotation quite l>e- 
yond the comprehension of tiros not long out of Greek Defi^ctus. 
And still, ofter nearly two score years nave passed, we witness 
the same want of consideration for tlie interests of pai'ents and 
pupils as regai'da this matter, even at the best of our public 
sohoola. Thongh it can scarcely be supposed that in the present 
day the low motive of discount and percentages has iiugbt to do 
with this phenomenon, it is not the h ss true that schoolboys bring 
home a single volume of Grote (in the octavo shape), or au instal- 
ment of the BibUotheva Chwiat, the expetiso of which has been 
iutlicted upon unwitting paivuts simply for the sake of the pupils 
reading three or four chuptcMs of the one, and perhaps a play or a 
book of tlio other. In such ca.ses the pupil sets no store nv books 
which, being but parts of a set, repivseiit no addition to a fibrary ; 
aud hence, when the next term comes, he either lays them by in 
neglect, or haply disposes of them for a mere song to swell the 
4'atulogues of second-linnd boolc.^eller-*. Excepting to the studious 
few in a sixth form, or to candiilati for honours at the Universi- 
ties. it may bo coiilidently said that costly and elaborate school 
books are useless, and it is n matter of fact that nt the cud of a 
term tho rank and iile of 5uhoolboy.H arc as innocent of the contents 
of an editor s notes and commentary ns they aio of his norae and 
pretensions. It is enough for them if they can construe the text, 
and any nunotatory light upon it comes to them, if it comes at all, 
from au exceptionally inquiring schuolfellow*. 

Such being the case, it is cruelty to books of real merit, 6ruelty^ 
to boys of ordinary type, and cruelty, moreover, to parents* pockets, 
to give out expensive editions of the classics for echiol use. 
There is much to be said iu favour of thorough lexicons, dic- 
tionaries of fuitiqulties, mythology and biography, atlases, and 
such-like books of reference. i'hese to a working student 
mav remain a tcrijf^n n'e ai4 when school and college days ore over, 
and if idlers fail to use them at hrsthand, they mav 'descend to 
younger brothers, or oven come in useful for the borne library. 
But we have long felt tbot a reform was needed as regards the 
character and cost of text-books. The interests of all concerned 
roquure that handy nod well prepared selections from the authors 
usually road iu schools should be the rule, and not the exception, of 
a boy's literary outfit As it is well put in the prospectus of the 
eeries row lying before us 

6cbooI books are seldom pre-siTved for any length of time. They sn^ ca- 
nqssd to many’ Occidents, Aud if they sun iw in a preseutiible fonii, 

usy oilen becomo obsolete beforo they rcuoh the hands of another genera- 


• Quid : Sthei Fossops# for the Use n/ Srhan/e, With Kotos by the 
lUv. A. Church, MJt. Seeley, Jaekson, A Hnlliday. 

Homes Select Odee, With Kotes and Introductiunt by the Kev. W. Jf. 
8n)dribb» M.A., Uto Ftdlow of St. John's, Cambridge. Seeley, Jackson, & 
j(Ii«lllday* 

Oteati^^ Sekctd^ieeei^ inctudmg the Brdiek Eapedition, With Notes 
bjjl the JthVj. F. It Buthr. Se^ey, Jacksoiv tk Holliday. 

Sdbtatid PmtHt gnd With Notes by the Rev, H. R. 

Fo^h Master in ktuxiiaut Tuylv/iV Scliool tomton; 

* fr Ball^ / 


Hon. At the sams tfina they ofkon eositaln miiidi mere than, a ma t te r of 
fact, can be made use of. bomII boolci, sold at a low price, whloh would 
serve for a term or a half-year, and wowd be nad from beglimiiig to end, 
would, it Is thought, be found by paianta to ci^ an eoonoaiy Sa what ia 
often a heavy expense. 

All honour to the publishera who, having such clear and unsetfiab 
views, adventure upon the path of cheap and yet sound and solid 
school literature with a simple trust in a ready response to their 
disinterestedness. To produce Latin and English selections from 
the classio: of both tongues, so well and exquisitply printed,^ 
strongly bound, so sensibly annotated, as the fdur samples that lie 
before us, involves a very considerable expense, and we ahoald be 
S4)rry to attempt an exact calculation of the number of copies of 
each whifih must be sold before the scheme can pay, or a profit be 
realized. It will be of more service to the promoters of the series 
to assist in giving publicity to the volumes of it which havealceady 
appeared, and which strike us as presenting a more uniform excel- 
lence than any of the cheaper senes of classics likely to come into 
competition with them. We have not a word to say against l^e 

O.xford Pocket Classics,*' which are mostly supplemented with 
short notes; and there are a good many volumes in what is known 
as Weale's Series which supply a wonderful mass of condensed 
information in notes and commentary. Messrs. Seeley's ** Cheap 
School Books " do not clash with these, inasmuch as they profess 
to bo selections. In portability, and in beauty of typography, thev 
certainly bear off the palm ; aud it is no little matter to utruish 
the schoolboy with a really pocket volume, which may aocoin- 
pany bis walks, and of which tho print and paper may, by their 
portoction, charm him into close and familiar acquaintance. 

It is fair to give precedence to Mr. Church's ** Ovid," because be 
has the credit of having suggested the series, llis co-editor in 
the History ^ and Get'tnany^ and Agricola of Titcitus, and iu the 
Bpislles of Pliny ^ for which well edited editions we had a word of 
commend^atiou os th^ severally appeared, is the editor of a volume 
of selections from Horace e Odes, with which it would be very 
bard to fifid a fault. Aud Mr. Butlefs selections from Ciesar 
have the hignal merit of reproducing for the perusal of English 
boys that particular part of Casars Commentaries which ought to 
command their interest as a very early page of British history. 
But, without being invidious, we set most value on the selections 
from Ovid, as well because they are excellently chosen with on 
eye to memorabilia of tho poet himself aud of the early annals 
aud legoiidN of his country, as because Ovid's elegiac poetry can- 
not be too much studied and learned by rote by young 
Latinists, with a view to proficiency in verse-wrriting. And yet it 
would never do to lot a schoolboy loose upon the Amores and 
the Ars Amandi. He must be limited to selections, and the 
purveyor of seloctions which shall be at tho same time choice and 
inoffensive confers a great boon on young students of Ovid. No 
choice could be happier than that of Mr. Uhurch. His first extract 
should be committed to heart as an elegant and succinct aedbunt 
of Ovid himself and bis literary contemporaries. The better and 
less known poets of the Augustan perioa are passed one by one in 
review, the name of each l^iiig cleverly couj^ed with the works 
that made it famous. The same kind of grouping i.s adopted, in 
the of Greek and Ifbman poets in tho secondsextract an 
apology from tbo Amores for the devotion to poetry which 
some take for indolcnco. Homer, Hesiod, Callimachus, Sophocles, 
Aratus, ore criticized in a single couplet each. The Homan 
Gallus is associated with bis Lycoris, and the lasting fame of 
Virgil is prophesied in a couple of lines, which are pregnant wi^ 
compliment to the poet and the Empire : — 

Tityrus et froges ABneiaque anna legentur, 

Roma triuiDpbati dum caput orbis eriu 

It would have been well if Mr. Church had nven a note about 
Gallus. and connected him with the tenth eclogue of Virgil for 
the inforiimtion of young readers, but we suppose that he of set 
purpose withholds such information os may be easily got by access 
to a classical dictionary. Certainly he is never wantioff in the 
beat sort of assistance where there is a legitimate difficulty. 
Thus in the lament over Tibullus iii. 9),p. l8, vv. 55-^» 

whore, after his wont, Ovid baa pictured the otW poets he has 
known, iu Elysium, be adds: — 

His comes umbra toa eat. Siqua cat modo corporis umbra, 

Auxisti Humeros, Cults TibuUs, pios. ** 

Here a schoolboy might doubt, if he thought about the matter, 
w hat was the exact sense of numeros." Mr. Church translates 
the word ** companies," and in another rather diflloult oooplet of 
the poem about the death of Corinna's parrot Mipltet tikS 
rendering (alternatively) to the same word. Ovid vstuts thus 

^noplsntur, mimmi dstsrlora 

And it is probable that in both instances he meantthe aiuna thing; 
and that a military term. An apt paAllel is (iixiiMhed to th^ 
former passage by Mr. Church's comparison 

There eotertam him att the soUdsalKrvS 

In sedemu troops aim muM sedsr^ 

GeneraUy, throimhout his Idaf tfa# e^tor ihffksi lis m a 
*\full mau." judiciously giving oui Of hit Jiusit such 

needful help to the pu^ as iml ws i«ti|f ;natsM msA, and at 
the same time set ht«ff <i h i*» Mog hi^ waqawiiBim Tht diTO nf tit m 
between ** agere " and ft As 

luation about the form anA shi^ aw n ii ^ m i BaiiijiHS 

when properly turhisd (viB. 7-1 *), are In- 

stauces ol this, ami vite^t mode of 
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eiJightsittianttoiliaAwUehiiiicd^^ i 

]ii«aolwtoCtewMneint«togativettod%aiirei^ 

lattec, upon o« tf earn kgitiniiittiit, quipolKcwitiir oUdta 

dm ittpoio popoU Bom«m obtmpemr^'* giTM the 

iognote:^ 

C^ponjnemiHr. K<>t << who proqiliBi** bai ** to fMomlao.'* Why? 

2hw«. Thoinmvnialooiittnaoaoa woiddt^ 

We fanqr achoolhoyt will think theie Is a time aad place for all 
and that questioiui ahoald be asked l&claas; iaformatioii 
ia notes categoii<^y giten. A map of the theatre of openi-» 
tions would he an improvement to the selections ftcim Omsar. 

We would fidn hope that the l^ton of this series is the fo^ 
nmner of other equaujr well chosen selections from other British 
classieii to the end that English schoolboys mi^ be ffeed from 
the stigma of knowing more about Latin and GTseek poets than 
abouttiliose of th^ own land. Mr. Hucldn’s prelatoiy notice of 
our great epic poet is singulerly neat and points Such data as 
the §wediM en^*s mot, ^There is but one nun in England who 
can write Latini and he ia blind/* as the story that bis most 
brilliant passages were composed by night, and as Dryden s com- 
pflfflBon of Milton with Homer and Dante are just the points to 
lay hold of a l^y's imaginationi and to fonn pegs on which to 
hang the essentials of the poet’s biography. And the poems 
given^namelyi Comtu, Lyciaat^ VAUegro^ II and ten 

pid^ sonnets— are ealouiated to inspue a lad of any taste or 
culture with a desiro to acquaint himself with the other and more 
famous works of our Enghsh^ic poet; especially since the way 
is smoothed, and the study oi dheso selected poems made alike 
easy and agreeablei by interesting and attmctive notes on the 
rhythm and the language of their author* The committal to 
memory of parts of Co^vm and the whole of Lvcidtvi will be 
less irksome w^hen it is made clear to the learner that such a lino 
as Cbmus, 474, is an Alexandrine, admissible because the thought 
and sound accord,** and when he is taught in a brief note how to 
scon LycidoM^ t. 85 : — 

0 fountain Arethuw, and thou honour’d flood. 

Tf, too, such a learner will lay to heart the notes 00 such words 
as “ coy,'* weanling'* ** foil/* swart-star,” rathe ” (we take a 
few instances from Jbycidan)^ ha will hate acquired in the lean 
task-like fashion no little insight into the sources and derivation 
of our ** well of English undefiled.” Take the note on rathe ” 
for an instance (Lycid, 142):— JRrt/Ae is 'early.* Its com- 
parative is 'ratW.* and the superlative 'rathest* is found. 
Math(r therefore is tne same as Boonvr^ and we find the word ueed 
ns equivalent, in the phrase, ' 1 would sooner not do it/ or * 1 
would rather not.* *' How few boys — ready with half>a«dozen 
liatin epithets for the violet or the primrose— would know, ofi- 
hnnd. the force of " rathe ** m this connexion, or dream of the 
suitaoleness which it manifests when compared with its synonym. 

Indeed, Mr. Huckin’s task, if briefiy, is lotingly done. 'Witness 
the note to LAUeyro^ 132, on "Jooson's learned sock,” into 
which he oontrives to throw a brief but remarkable contrast be- 
tween the far-fetchedness of " rare Ben Jon^in’s” thoughts aii<l 
the native ease and simplicity of Shakspearo's. Or that in It 
156:— • 

nut let Riv due feet never fail 
To italk the studious clouters pole, 

xvhere the annotator localises the " cloisters ** (th. clmtdoy to shut) 
UH those of the poet’s nursing-mother, 8t Paul’s, the ''high 
(Miibowed roof ” and ” antique pulars ” of the context bein^r thoM* 
lit the adjoining (old) cathedral. It is by this manner of impart- 
ing interest to a text that it is helped to cling to the memory. 

AVe cannot too warmly bail this series. liOt the editor and the 
publisher spare no pains upon it; let them jealously adhere to the 
c hancteristic feature of brevity which distioTOishes the volumes 
they have put forth. Most surely, if all tne jmboolmasters in 
ICngland would adtqit this series, or the principle of it, they would 
have fewer occasions to complain of l^ys not havuig read tl^i^ir 
notes, and fewer grumbling <m the part of patres-familias at 
heavy items of the hook-rb^u. 


TBS DBaATABLE LAND. 

T IlHIS book I 7 Mr. Bobot Dale Owen is a reprint from an 
X American nnUioalioii, add is worth a brief notice as illus- 
t^Uog the ringtiW phenomenon known as Spiritualism. If Mr. 
Owen s etsdsties are tnweworthy-^bat It must be added that this is 
a very large "if*' indeOi^U-^ere are seven milHons of Spiritualists 
in the United Staten ire begiimiog to show some tendency 
to base a religion vfim the allsm maiiffSeolatlons, and this is 
perhaps the most intamstiBir ride of riie questioii. Mr. Owen is 
the inteqn^r of their cred, sodi as It {•; end his book is in« 
tended, not merely to rriate a mpnker of stmnge stories, but jto 
exhibit Ibelr beming rim friture leligUNm bist^ of do 
world. Mr. Oweii*a oiesai nunr be briefiy dealvihed es a kind of 
sentimental Unitarianismi be^Boira the emmipto of Loid Russell 
and other lefiCHrmem of tbe ae«m elw in 

with what jasiice-tbat a pme ClMtiaiiifyl^ be dMlbd ftom 
riie tenete of difieient ssete tqr <wiittmg rifi Amir oharseteririie 
degmes. He devotes a g^««pe«ii 
MSm Wlad to conquer tbewo^ lriomn^^ 
sive doiririnaeof^idittm fin4 he tbinhe^^ir* fiib Win 


danger olT eRher ^^ttmg ourselves to the InlUBUegnllhoritar of 
or acoepting the atheistic views whkib^iHi be MDs ni, 
pMvauamongosmenofioieiioe. SpirituaUim offing the cnibi^^ 
or esospe« by adopring srientifio oonclorioni and vet deofeOMlribg 
thelip^tai%&tbesottL The mirades which aoraS 
birth of Christianity wtke not strictly spealdng imradaS|bttt auMfti* 
tations of the same forces which we now inolude imer the nmnb 
of Spiritaabsm ; and we are now, as we were nineteen eenturits 
ago, on the *eve of a new religious era, to be heralded by tht 
ooourrenoe of similar mysterious events. lYe will sty a word 
or two upon this theorv presently. Let us first glance at some of 
the facts upon which the theory is grounded. 

Conyers Middleton was perhaps the first writer who drew 
attention to the argument against miraoulous stories derived 
from the utterly uncritical state of mind of the relators and 
their opponents. If some centuries hence any future Middleton 
should find it necessary to attack Mr. Owen, he will have no 
trouble in showing that the Spiritualist of the ninetoonth 
century is as incapable of appreciating evidence as any Father 
can have been in the fourth oentuiy. Some of the stories 
which we are about to mention have indeed, more or loss, a 
show of evidence; but Mr. Owen has also raked toother a 
heap of tbo most absurd narratives, and betrays the state of 
his critical faculty by the mode in which ho conceives himself 
to have established them. No superstition b beneath him ; he 
believes that witchcraft had some real foundation in the bad con- 
duct of /' spirits oi low character,” though he does not believe in 
the devil ; and it b amusing to find him quoting as a weighty au- 
thority Sir Thomas Browne, '* physician, pnilosopher, and sohobr/* 
in ignorance, as wo must supple, of the good Sir Thomas’s love 
of half-exploded superstiti'ms. lie would have no difilculty in 
; finding better authority on behalf of osirolo^, Mr. Owen, how- 
I ever, Las an undiscriminating appetite for ^e marvellous of all 
I kinds. He collects stories of tho ordinary type, whoro a dying 
^ man appears to a friend at a distance. He lulls a wondorfid 
legend of Captain Marryat taking a shot at a ghost in an old 
I country house, which it seems that the Captaiurs daughti^r de- 
dales to be an authentic narrative. Assuming that she rebted it 
as she heard it, wo should say that it proves tho not very sur- 
prising fact that the author of Peter Simjde enjoyed a mystifica- 
tion or a practical joke. Then we have a story whicn Lady 
Morgan Udis on the authority of Lord Erskinu. l.ord Krskine, so 
the story runs, ns Ikm elated it to Lady Morgan many years after, 
once rotumod to Edinburgh after a long absence, and met the old 
family butler, looking very pale and ghastly; tho butler asked 
him to obtain the payment of a certain sum due from tho steward, 
and then took an up|>oitunity of vanbbing, and in fact turned 
out to be a glu>st. Of course tho ghost’s story was correct, 

' and Lord Erskino became a believer ever after. Mr. Owen 
glories over the sceptic at great length, putting a series of such 
dilemmas as this— either Lord Erskine one morning in Edinburgh 
met a ghost, or liord Erskino lied. He thinks the lost the Ifws 
improbable of the two hypotheses, and it is gratifying to see that 
a Uepublican entertains so high an opinion of tbo iiersottal honour 
of our aristoerncy. But it in characteristic that Mr. Owen fails to 
see that his dilemma omits any uumlier of other possible cases. For 
lustance, Lady Morgan may Iiavo lied ; or, not to be so uncivil, 
Lady Morgan may have made a mistake; or Lady Mornn may 
have heightened her narrative for dramatic efiect; or Lord Erskine 
may have told the story aliout hb grandfather, and liody Morgan 
have trausfern>d it to herself, and so on ad tq^airum. If an old 
lord and a lively buly could not compose a good ghost story between 
them, we should he indeed badly off for family legends. Tbb 
omission to uotice the weaker links of a chain of proof appears in 
almost every story lelated. Mr, Owen hu collected various 
I civaes in which bells have rung in bouses without any vbiblc 
I causes, and for considerable periods. He assumes— wo can't 
see why — that they wore rung by spirits. And bo observes, as 
an interesting fact, that in more cases than one the disturbances 
w«re ill some way coonectM with the presence of some particular 
person in the house. This, ho says, is intelligible enough now 
wllen wo are accusUimod to mediums.” We are disposed to 
agree with biin, because, now as then, we attribute the resulU 
to human agency ; but Mr. Owen evidently fails to see how natu- 
rally suspicion is raised by the very fact upon which ho dwells. 

We will pr>ceed, bowr«v«T, to Mr. Owen’s own experioncea 
He sreins to have been originally converted by an experience at 
Naples in 1856. Beveral ladies were trying tho expriment of 
^ ** automatic writing ” — that is to say, one lady wrote and said 
that her band was moved independently of her will by a spiiit. 
One lady asked, Who gave me these pins f Hereupon the pen 
traced out the reply, " The one that gives you a maid and 
cook.” The donor of the pios bad in fact sent tho Isdy two 
•erraots from Florence. It is of course asserted that tho lady 
who held the pen wae in comploto ignorance of the focti^ and 
Mr. Owen therefore jumps to the conclusion that a spirit must 
hnve guided her hand. His ooti«>a of invesligating the sul^^t 
was to inquire from the lady to whom the answer was gn*fO 
whether she could throw any light ujwn it^ but lie does not 
appear to have taken the trouble of interrogating the lady who 
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The Saturday Beview; 


I [JamMiy SeylifS* 


on fiOM of jMMwo hM hMnd oometbiDf in Bi^nd. 
The ie deaoiflbea Ik tlie neil^known recent otim Sn 
the QMTteriy Mnim^ k jmhm rather superior to that 
of the Dureaport Mmin. K* Owen legnrde the perfbemnnee 
with n miqiiMOKiig liiili whi^ gives lu some meseuie of the 
Tohm el Ide ookMikk Ik otiber perfbnnen. Another touching 
iostsoee of hie tKodlttble and trustful spirit oooure in his 
meitdoB at Hk Hemek He says that a miraium ehonld never 
seek **waditfy woal^ and profit through spiritnal reveolings/’ 
Kad d jtrMs of this ho telto us that the ^^emebmtad medium ’’ 
juat ilimoMd administered a serious reproof to a prince who 
wiahod to make some inquiry as to his |Koepects of succeesion 
to K thfoiie. Mr. Owen did not think it necessary to ask whether 
lib Home always remembered hie own warnings. We do not 
woadiVf all thinas eoBsidored^ that Mr. Owen baa seen some eery 
wonderftd maoi&tations indeed. He has more than once seen 
^rita. One spirit manifested its presence by a luminous 
figure of dreular form moving about, and then^ ufter making 
^^a BMf^t guttuml sound” — probably clearing its throat — 
•umeoM in saying, God bivss you t ** On another occasion, 
being in company with a lady much esteemed in lloston as a 
teacher of singing and dancing, and with several mediums, he saw 
a female figure draned in white and shining garments walk into a 
room and then watlc back and disappear. Two of the mediums 
nmsent did not remember seeing anything. Mr. Owen says that 
his faith in the reality of this appeamneo is not at idl shaken by 
lefieotiag that a Hignor Blits or Kobert Iloiidin,” with proper 
applianoBs, could have produced all that he witnessed, i-fis rea- 
son is that the performance took place in a private bou’^e with 
some eminently respectable ladies who did not toko money. Ab 
wo ore not no^uaintod with the ladies, and do not know what 
names ore indicated by “ Mrs. K.” and ‘'Mrs. Ih,” we cannot 
quite share his confidence. A still more suiprising series of 

S henoraena of this kind is recorded on the authority of two or 
^reo highly respectable people at New York. Certain persons, 
including one very well-kn(>wu female medium, succeeded in fi*e- 
quentlv seeing a lady related to one of the visitors, who hod 
been aead for some years, and afterwards were honoured by 
several visits from J)r. Ifranklin. Franklin hod an uncomfort- 
able way of only appearing in bite, and with a “deformed 
and disagreeable aspect” of face; but at times he come out 
so strong that the persons preheat wore allowed to pull his 
clotlios, and on one occasion he sat in It chair looting at 
them for mom than an hoar. He does not appear to have made 
any remarks which might hav« been interesting. What are wo 
to say to such stories os these ? That they prove ingenious impos- 
ture, or delusions approaching to those of insanity, or monstrous 
lying, or pruetieal jolcing, or real appearances of some kind ? 1 laving 
no moona of investigating the question, wo cannot otter any 
opinion ; but if matters go on at this rate, we may expect boibre 
long to meet ghosts a^alking about our streets us commonly as 
policooicii. I 

We can only ask what light these phenomena are supposaed 
by those who believe in them to cast upon religion?^ The 
'♦ Qiiracles related do not remind us very vividly of those recorded 
^ in the New Testament Somehow we find it difficult to imngino 
St. Paul shutting himself up in a dark room with Sergius Paulus, 
and converting him to Christianity by making a table stand on 
one log and cut capifts in the air. We fancy that, if he hod 
relied upon such mesns, Elymas the sorcerer would have got 
the better of him. The doctrines prenchtul by the spirits 
seem to be singularly vague; and indeed it is part of the 
theory that the spirits do not know much more about ariy- 
thing than we do ourselves. Mr. Owen prints a communica- 
tion to which he attaches great importance, out which We cannot 

2 note fmra fear of irreverence. It is enough to say that it 
salt with the mystery of the Incarnation; and that it strikes 
Uf much at if somebody hml listened to a sermon upon that 
sdeam subjeet, and to a lecture on popular science, tmd had 
managed to mix up the two in a stranffe and meaiiinglt^ss jargon. 
It is not a verv edifying or consoling beliof that after death the 
oommoapliiee Yankee will be a commonplace Yankee still ; or lhat 
Ihm art beings moving about in this world, impereeptible to our 
scossa, hut resembling us in our most ridiculous rides. Belibving 
as WK do that the medium is a more or less clever impostor, we 
OMt oseily vmdontand why the revelations mads should be as 
Kttlgur and prosaic as the minds of their originators ; but, on the 
oppoaito theory, it is certainly strange that people should come fW>m 
i&e dead and yet should be ahlo to bring us no inspixinff news, to 
nresfih no new dootriue, but, at the utmost, only to ritln a chair 
m suhatantial clothes, and look steadily at us with a deformed nod 
dSsagieeabk amot Wo are not aururised to find that a church 
lesti^ on suca abasia has already ueveloped hmries, and that 
mam of the apuits preach Christian and others" radical ” doctrinea 
In aU pobabuihr they will talk as much nonsense as is already in 
the iwnribi of their haKieverB. But we certainly admit that the 
earifetsnoaof sech anfientiiions is very curious, and may possem a 
(dgnifiaiBfle upon whoth we cannot now speculate. 


FAIR TO SEI.* 


te the nsastamieoee that ere apparently things of tike 
nSKhwliha timcWtrimvel that mws upon Wedq 
the w oih pf the pnsefcia a Tctmen , who, kiaomag 

*fhfr#ikr. 


thel he 


fhet s8B«tkm nrastfsB htmsw 
at the stmt, and holds hfamif htstil ttmghqi^ i 
bring Us readsn atA a mh ah ths inhdL We . 
man who vkAdy warms as he ge^ neives mom ftee l y i* he 

feels his streora. and miles the idw of 1^ concepliaii is he 
intemia himses m his own meatieee, His Iteliogs enlict Aem- 
selves in aid of Us brain, sod, withcMdi esiug to be Ittely, 
in spHa of liiamelf be becomes more int and less sarndh* 
fictaL In soeie^ yon meat '^a good frilow’*' who mahss 
self exossf^vdy agreeable, and you pasa a picaasnt ha]f4d& 
in his company. If these half-houm aia aam sspsatedy sad 
ha alwi^s meets you much as he was at Issl, he emy meedfiy 
bttins to bore you. But if you feel youieeif dnawB to him by 
ghrayes cf something better and move sterling beneath &a mem 
sparkle of the siixhiee^ than the a^uaintaoca ripens into eititoam 
and ftiendihip undsr the genial infiuence of Us amiahle qjnalK 
ties. Ton are drawn to him the more that he a j p p seah lT die- 
appoints you. This is very much our experiaace with Fmr h Sm. 
It hegkn very well indeed with a chapter of aflei4iineheon 
“ palaver ” in a mem smokkg-room. The mterehaage of dridaod 
chaff is much what we might expect in the ciicumshumei, and the 
tone of the dialog is not mdeh more highly pitched than an in* 
telligent reader oas a tight to ask of a clever writer. But we 
know, or fimey we kimw,.what it is meant to lead on to. 
31elanchnly experience makes us distrust any author’s power to 
entertain us or do himself justioe through tmree vduines of the 
regulation regimental novel. In those piping timee of peace we 
cannot hope for the rollicking excitement that carried biaux 
tabreura like Charlee O’MMley through campaigning picnics whiclt 
were all tho merrier because danger and hardship were standing 
guests, and death might drop in at any moment. Barrack li& is 
as vapid as the heeltaps left m lastnmbt’s champagne-glasses, and 
Homer himself could strike no fire if he sung the commonplace 
garrison fiirtations. We half surmise that Miyor Lockhart at 
first intended his boro to fritter away his little hour on the stage as 
a gentloniardy, good-natured fellow, who was capital company in 
his way but did very little credit to his belonging, and that he 
simply meant him to amuse us from page to page witn little ulterior 
purpoiie. In ono of the very first chapters Bertrand Cameron lends 
nimself to ridicule, and, in plain English, makes an idiot of hin>- 
self. IP that was not Major Lock^rt’s idea, he is rather hard 
on Mr. Cameron ; but if it was, os we believe it was, he forthwith 
repents. Hopeoting, he turns the blemish to odvant^e, by show- 
ing how easily he can overcome the prejudice it inevitably creates. 
We are almost made to forget how Mr. Cameron in his sober 
senses chose to indue hiuiself in a dress kilt for the first time in 
broad daylight, and swagpr in it for the entertainment of a mixed 
steamboat-load of critical Scotchmen. We feel a convietioa that, 
although once strangely left to himself for some inexplicable reason, 
he is never likely to sin again in the same way. Not that he does 
not commit follfcs in abundance; indeed, on his crownii^ folly ^ 
turns the interest of the book, and it comes near to mamng his 
existence. But liis follies are the follies that spring natimly 
from the generous, impuirivo nature of which Maior Lockhart 
makes a vigorous and life-Hke study, and they woric themselves 
liapptly into an in^nious an(f well-weighed plot. MajoF Lock- 
hart can plead high precedents for reconsidermg his hero. Our 
greatest authors have done the same thing in tho very best of 
their books. Wo know how the erack-biained squire of La Mancha, 
self-kniglited, cudgelled and mocked by clowns when he first rides 
out oil adventure, grows under OervaatM’ pen into the hmb-souled 
hidalgo, monomaniac on a amgle point ; now the absura founder 
of the I^ckwick Club, who had oeen wheeled in a drunken sleep 
to the village pound to be pelte^ by the village rabble, withidiew 
to end his days at Dulwtcb, followra by the respeetfal attaobment 
of eountlesa readeia. And we bold that there can be fi»w better 
ri^s of a promising writer than his following Omvantas and 
Dickens is an inionristeney that oomes of a vieovous grasp of his 
el^ctsrs, and a capacity for idmitifying htmaeu vritii the^ The 
plot of Fair to Sm undoubledly riiowsa great deal of oonstmettve 
power, but what is more, it exhibits the axttstie inttinrt a 
higher and much rarer qiuility. A good strong serviceable plot 
miw be hammered with patience and perse\*eranc8 out of a ^xy 
ordinary brain, and the constructive faculty develops like the 
muscles with practice. But the artislieseiiae is the gUt of nature; 
the dramatic artist, lilm tho poet, is bom, not made, Wa db not 
refer merely to the judidous use of contiart, emdaOv fat the eon* 
tact of oonflietiiig ohoxaotsia, althoa|^ them lu^ loskbaiiex* 
cels. But he specially shows powat ta the numbness HtfU tondteti 
that lighten love seems and dsaeripliom; in slight fifths of the 
earner of the veil that hides the future front uai^riisKeBoaa 

waya of putting Ihing8,and in an adroit ( ^ 

does that slimujals euriosity. 


euitosi^, 

As a rule, we piefei^ in Mviewiiig a novel, to nveiA ssivtiifanr 
more than incideTtal refemnosa to & stoiy. To^bSlS 
u « dmtU, i^tie* to tho oatftorinitiitiMkte. 
But It b diffloalt to iwfieata Ao wniirt miitli «l Mr to Aw 
without trilioff amoUdiig of ti»ploV«ad o» data fiklliDC ttwkiH 
eouw^ttUM IB thio CMw thot ifeooawfwitowMteMMilu# t^ 
^ Iw in the wij it ie wodMd out, Pii^Mtl CiiliWW.Bloi kie 
friend Pioot, iMtttonnntnnd nontiiii timneetllf ih Mt m>mt 

quitt^ in th. Sooth of •ttapliBK 
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tiWBMlvM doMBIttoted' Wta- • iBfeHog 
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• «««» itf ttel twM. ’«». JWEHfc» ii 

•fhte to • lMlh-4o 1 ihdt 
ttif nUb fcm oftflik o Wr Ibvihi ^ tMr 

auBBiMni, Mk difightM flWb 

'SUolUDIIqfl’o gim ott Th iM rty tho qulotor oh o riii of 
Mam’Qtoiit Btetmaa Oiwawm ti mm Mf i fltf iwjgi w inwrtili i, 
di^liuik FigqC WT mvak tho w o owik iB ii t wiil It 
lygto flligUile Bonofot, te It awhow lod jpmfbnlifo ht^ 
to 8k BonrlMid (kacumm, tite ii & y wo t rii in of tjio It^ly 
oiMMiiidhMgkwMtod ttOMk ivtiaolB olimg 

oitoBtiadBiinirtmtor ki thtooii«kB. Borlouid it diktiag iato 
lo?oi9|th Uoim Otout^ood qok&Oj ^ 

led to aiitpoot. iMwe lehen the hiSUttif £iU fittlitt on 
the MM. xho wuiiMiHrtmDBii^^ toet hbitlB tod henoObrth 
oofyUftoftf thoaowooiMC. Sh^onhMOidi^itqttttediapQitdto 
te ym^ uovidod dio on pltj aomcarepcoMile game; in 
MhotwotdtyilmkthettottMntttatiagof iiM Beettaiid*t eoe- 
oeoiioBi to &« imoiitaiM fiusilj piopMit abeoltttidj ooBtmgnt 
um hk anole'e jpkarara. Tlmiiiifl&ofnttmieih^ 
to the mrriage^ aad Beiiind It etiaMtmy jiUed. minded \q 
love nd implnt fidth, be bat Idtherto let hiwndf be kumbufiged 
to any extent by that ingenaoiit vouag wooma^ bet in giving 
him lut fonnaldiimletal the it eaflhaeiit^ Wit to heftelf to write a 
lie wl^ ribe oaimot eobeeqneady explain away. Her Wther 
contrivea to netoita pteteiixe on Sk Roland, and conpels Idt con- 
sent Bertrand, who has been brougy to death'e doM by a fsar- 
fbl illneaii and whose eyes have been thoroughly oraued, decUnea 
to avail bimaelf oi hie unole’t tardy jpexmiMian. Ha bat yreadv 

* proved bit ditint o r e t to dnets by connii^ diawiheritnnce for Bilals 
take, and now he domonttratee It again by poaitively lefnung to 
many her. although ebe ia ricbfy dowuNd by her dither, and 
cornea to nin at the atnuanoe m irit thaily inheritanoe. Of 
conite he baa nothing to regiet in the end ; m eonaolet hinmif 
with the aterliag If oma, and the pair live mob tad veiy hepf^ ; 
while retributive justice it wrought apon theee who had eo newy 
wredced Ids peace and ruined bit protpeoto. 

Theintefeitof the plottunn on certain awkward anteeedcBta 
In the career of the wealtiiy Mx. MdCiUop^ on the myttori- 
out hold^ be hat ettohlisbed upon the dWiinguitbed Sir Boland. 
Expectation la worked up by the esercite m that artistic gift 
we 9f€k» of, although, when the axplaantion comet at latt, 
tlM machinery that tolvet the myMery k perbuM eome- 
wbat too commoopWee to eatitfy our autacii^oiie. Hut it ia 
exoidlently a^juated.to its purpoee of bringuig out £Ua end 
her by-pu^. The way in which w« are pemitted to mark 
and loUW her evideat gaine. while we can atul aympetbiao with 
the tenribW vietiiD of her iuusiona, it very clevany menaged, 
and her love lettori at pieeea of m^tHIcatico riiow real tairat. 
Yet Moma Grant, while more unpretending, end nooeiM^ witb- 
drawing hereelf into the backj^imd wMle her brilliaDt rival 
makee play in the dcont, it perbM. take her all in all, the more 
efleotiTe ewaeter of the two. Eila ehowe an unnatural absence 
of heart s It is not that Oameron dbm not touch it, hut there is not 
one parade of latent sentiment about all her pfotty pertoii. Ac- 


cord^Dgly, when the pays the penally of her rai l te in the tad, we 
have no more rympatay far bM than arm man moat neoeataril) 
feel fbr a lovdy women in aaguiah. If Mama bed ended un- 


apathy for bM than atm man mart neoeatarily 
j woman in asguiah. If Mama bed ended un- 
happify. we flhouM have been dew to cmwole oaiedvet. She is 
one oitlMMkeeh, houestgirls whan one cnimcii help likiag; quite 
meity enough, capturating and h^mg you mere ay W 
dm dMtf, loaidiN 


inam, mei iiatife ditj^tMa tlMB iw lier 

■wuvmmj; faMkhyMtM«.yrtw i . w .d<moaaMioB.; afanott 
loot and onfwiitgokmi,j*t w fa fi ft * wamuir and Udytiko. 


Mtior LooUHurt, Un Mr. Trdloi,., am. Haaiify hammU wonder* 
fb]iywdAaiibwdtlidlr wm«f tUwglit; Uanlaa indMortb- 
•bteMBW^ ebrat tin • 


Bag 

little tuM be give. t» tbeir 
tbemoeehe d«Hii]Ne.Md 
tiie ffirMhm ihOTHMM into 
etpttoMe bew be 
in^,bi * 
tiwtbefa 



at tUt tiU^ ebeotihe neat 
«w atAn^neadBiM 
iteane ebont tket 
TUi mlm it tbe in. 
MeKiiliv, Mone’e 



fot bie nkhnl imend idee livt 
r of n Mot fa U. beak. ftMirirt 
he fa«d helfee mitt ed l i rtHn dOe»wwn»heawiMritrieeebi«i} 
but Mm McKMef Ind bMnenloiiHd leo eSoiantijr to be mU, 
toned down. l&iL b a d Ae b e m lent • t i li n g' , efce winidlneebeen 
&r aaata tiBia||^ beMwe Aewwdd ban* bean aMtn of • <|g|i 
to iNt mat danflte Meom Aeitifctbe to een wdib Mly af tin 
adreifli «• batoT Ibtm tba wadi efttatfato to dfia bard maUttoi 
oititbtou inlwaaw matmMlhatllMaa ia aatobkal wba 
wa am aAaiuBfkm bar Mto iMMM Iwr awtbir. fUUiif 
of foili aad 4watM«nriM^ Ibe f«MnN% tomibito, wana* 
bevtad baip In arntt eat dE Ig lia i tbataa .Bgd» trito toUea 
biatoaM with a ta it i i . en bi i img atitobabflB^f^ tthoa^ bia egmia' 
im wai iwt itoad 1»a to# ef toHAMfa ilignd||[^ aiaA Baatraad'a 
damnna j U a aai annt tobi J M to h * »ettto<|it aaaal* 

fidiefricbiiaama f%at m O tw ii wai l l ai yrtoWM fc Mniaeat an* 
af «n>. end eebeadM^a awi^totoldtibl letre in 
tbeiMmiae#UeatM7,m 

.■ma^aaaam M > Ua 

■^^.ber^Oalllfc Oe^^^pd eagiaMa. 


themaadirttfiWM thnll^ MiuHlindi^ be 

cpeiSegt far d eec r^ p rifln . BirtbemliWebMeto^ 
tbntweure eeldom iuthe vtia to penee end 
with netuM s juet ee pi e id fli , oiigiMtod for tbe uMMHwutm ox use 
enblioM nnd benuHfol, uttoriy foil ia that rntpeel If 

they chance to turn out pleecauMya la rimrtg while thi» reoog* 
ttiamg the dmumtio vivno^ of An* to dK we cen warmly veeom- 
meud it to riiote who Qbe eomethlng bettor then e lively etoif. 
In our ephuon it makee oe decided on ndveaee upon the eutWa 
former work oe en its own earliort ohi^toie ; and we are donated 
to think thet it contoinegeod promiee of e^ gmeter anooeai in 
the future. 




QE&Bf AK LtTBRATDllB. 

[W eorta of hooka promka eo mudh end pocfoim to IMle 
as the personal recolleotiout of ejMintad mmi thek In- 


timate friends. From the moder'a peiat of Tiew« tok epeeko of 
litemtave may be oompamd to« loUny In whioh toe rare nrim* ■ 
the Botw^ and the JSokermaant-^-ore of merthnahle vmue, but 
in wbkh blonbtate the rule. In nke cam out of ton one keom- 
peliedtomk, ^Andk tbk all youhovetotoll usf " Wt do ant 
complain of Bonm von Frieton * for betiig ad excaptkm to foe 
generel rule, though it eertoioly k hard to oomprohend how any 
one thedid have hnewu Imdwig Tkck for eeveoteea yeore without 
being ehle to record eeventeen porttoukun of IntaMrt eencenung 
bim. But we do thhik It mgurtiikbloto pabliab twoetout volumBa 
purporting to eontiin the outhor'eiMllecniimBofan Ulnrtriousumn, 
W which, In foci, only oootoin hk onhrions mapeeting foot par- 
sonagd. Baron von Frieaeu ia a man of culture, and hk viowe m- 
•pectiag Tieok*tt activity os author and dramatic manager ore not 
wholly unworthy ofutienlaiNi, only they ihoold hove been puMlibed 
under focir proper deaknatiuB, end not ofihred to the puhlioeea 
oontrihurion to mogrfi|Mneal Utmtuxe. Judged by the rteaderd 
pieeaihed bv the nufoor himeelf, we mutt pfoaounee fok book a 
uunentehle foiluie ; it k utterly deetihite of bkgmphkol hitoreat, 
and it would be waste of time spend another weed upon itepie- 
tenakos in that rmpect Tbe duuncter of foe orhiciama k re- 

r table medioority ; but the esmy un Tkokb novek bos at least 
merit of reo^ikig attnotion to a eeriea of delightfid and un- 
justly negketod oomimtions. 

The late Aithar Sokopeuhayor t muat he admitted by those 
most opposed to hk pliuesophiool views to have rendemd one 
emmeni servioe to mahuibywos, in demaastmthig the feasihUity of 
uniting depth of measen to lucidi^ of eiyle, and applying ofasiraot 
principles to the treatment of pmotuial toplos. Hk nMoiti to those 
perticalan conlcl not be mote elrihtogiy exhibited then hv the two 
goodly volumes of eoLcetpts which kk litonuy cxeoutor. llmr Julhie 
Freuenetiidt, lias boeu eaaUed to select from hk publistied writings. 
Them is ooarcely a tine of tbom fort k not pcmetly oomprehen- 
•fole by a reader ef average oui tore; foeteiMaodiaaeetillaertykk 
aiweyseiui^'. end frequently bvilIkBt; and theenijeoU, mthereiliieal 
than metoMyriMd,are to general aueb at reoottiiiumd lhamaalvae to 
the atlentioD of a thoughtnil man ct foe woild. It k needlam to 
observe foot they ow ewured throughout by the atithor'a ohicac- 
terktic peaslnxkm, which k itaolf the pioouct of foe emgonce, 
envy, emi mortified pride whkh gave foo tone to hk views m men 
and thmga lu geoeral. We eooiwy koow amoie eknel instance 
of tngio irony than the apectoob of fok great, fonom, sectary 
thinker dkdamfoyy and doo ma tk a lly oondemmiig foe tfittrescheme 
of esktooce, divine and niunan, emmote and laaDinMite, on the 
atrength of its ay ee ia oce to foe tinted gkoaea through which he 
surveyed U, and whioh be hod eyetenumcelly discokuted hlnwell'. 
Tbe oollecttmi, howcowr, sfooiuMt with truth ea well at paradox, 
and lie paradox la fraqaaniiy euggostive of adll deeper truth. 

|Tbe derign ef Hr. r. A. AmaUdtk aoaay on Mbeiois t is to 
exhibit foe groat hnmorirt in the light of on eduoational reformer, 
tbcHprecuseox ef MwiUugne, Leeke, and Bousseou, most of wfaovi 
euggeatkms ore foewa to ho^ been eadioipoted end exemplified in 
the eduflotien of Ooifgaatua. ee oonducted hy tbe judicious 
Fenooratae. At botl^ indeed, foe method of Kabelels in 
pwdogogy eeesM to be vary neorfy foot of Ikeon in phUosophy, 
mvolMAg one nmin prinopUH-foc substitiitkm of eammoo s«iniM* 
for reLumce on traditional being once odmiUed, the 

rart foUowu oksost of ileelL Babslaisk mn y stema ^ sjpirit, mid 
the burleeque buifoonery to whkh his idem era dkgmsed, have 
dapeived mm of much of tbe credit to whioh he k entitled as a 
fomber. The work, which is written with graot ability, contains 
a dboftbkgrapby cf Bohekk^ on ocooniitaf his fareninnejii imd 
iaritolora, a epecamoa of fot e astsemaly curious old Oefman versiofj 
by Ftachart, and other interesting suppiementoiy moiter. 

The French, who pky^ eo kmemtobk a jJurt on the actiwl 
aeette of confiLct, seem likely to obtain some poor sm^df hv 
oernW off the uteraij bonouni of the late osmpsign. oi 
their oootribulione to foe hiBUjty at foe rtni^k are cxoellv^it, 

^ LmMg fMa JSHrnmrtm*^ riaw atoe ^ afaAr-rn 

ftifHlfito. VraMeniiM vm Prissw- aWs. Wmoi 

f aiktpMam-LaAmm. Vwi Jatot w a w aii lf JWin?,! 
himu Lendea. dstor A Os. ^ ^ » a 
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whrie^ with th 9 ezcej^tioii of some eosays from the tactical point 
of view, and the penonal oVMterrationa of a few newspaper corro- 
anondenta, German booikc on the topic are dull and oommon- 
nlacc. and palpably the manufacture of pibfeMional bookmakers. 
On the other hand^ their name is le^non. It must suffice to 
indicate the handaome and copiously ill ustratod histo^ by Dr. 
Fechner% the plain useful compendium by Georg IleseLielti 
and Dr. Winterfcjd*s t volume, typical of the whole class. The 
latter contains a facsimile of the famous drai*t of a secret treaty 
in Count Benedettrs handwriting. 

The domestic organization of Prussia § is now the subject of 
attentive study in iJl civilized countries. All necessa^ informa- 
tion about it will be found in the admirable work of Max von 
Oesfeldi which embodies a complete account of the political 
organization of the country, a digest of its jurisprudence^ and a 
treatise on its agriculture and natural resources. 

The result of Dr. II. Jlrunner’s l| elaborate researches into the 
origin of trial by jury is that it is not an English^ but a French in- 
stitution, introduced into England by the Normans, but derived by 
them from the Frankish jurisprudence wliich they found existing 
on their settlement in France. 

Dr. von Stein's treatise on financial science f is a very full, 
lucid, and interosting discuseion of the subject in all its branches, 
especially the theory of taxation. The main idea of the work 
is that of a parallel between the financial systems of the throo 
leading European nations — ICngland, France, and Oemiany — the 
two former or which Dr. von Stein regards as embodying opposite 
principles of administration, while Germany occupies an inter- 
mediate place, lie appears to consider that the (terman system 
will ultimately incliiiB more to the English, especially in the 
matters of direct and local taxation. As regards import duties, ho 
is a niodorato Protectionist, and hi.s political economy is not oven 
sufficiently advanced to condemn the taxation of articles of primary 
necessity. 

We are unable to penetrate the design of the wolMraown 
Arkolay’s ** disquisition on the conflict oi races in the Austrian 
Empire.** That it is meant to intensify the animosity already 
unhappily subsisting among the various nationalities is indeeii 
clear enough, but we fail to discover the writer's ultimate object. 
If ho looked forward to the absorption of Austria by the 
Gorman Empire, the rationale of his work would bo obvious ; but 
be apparently desires the perpetuation of her national existence, 
and how this is compatible with the entire confiscation of the 
political rights of every nationality except the German, he would 
probably be as little able to explain as wo to understand. It would 
DO fifty times more tolerable for the non- German races to be 
subjects of llusaia than of such on Austria as Arkolay " desires 
to see. The virulence of his language against the Hungarians, in 
particular, almost exceeds lieliof: bestial," ** cannibal/’ are quite 
ordinaiy amenities of speech wito him. 

Dr. von Plener, late Austi'inn Minister of Finance +t, has 
performed a tosk which should hardly have been left to a foreigner. 
It is perhaps characteristic of our couutiymen to be more intent 
} on enacting useful legislation than on registering their perform- 
ances ; certain, at all events, it is that, while England is the only 
country that bos systematically regulated the period of labour by 
statute, and endeavoured to ensure the health and comfort of the 
artisan as fur as his occupation permits, uothing approaching to a 
sim ey of the subject exists in our literature. Dr. von Flener 
appears to have filled the void so ably that nothing is now left but 
to translate his book. He gives the history of the various cita- 
tions on the matter, analyses the investigations of the Com- 
missions on whose reports legislation has mainly been founded, 
and describes the main features of the legislation itself. As a 
whole, this department of jurisprudence commauds his worm 
admiration, ana he attributes tlio mitigated character of Euglbb 
strikes in great measure to its infiuenco. On the Continent, it 
would appear, legislative interference with the hours of labour is 
decried not so much from commerciid considerations as from its 
being supposed to concede the theory of Socialism. Dr. kon 
l^ener maiutains that, however the case may stand in the region of 
abstract theory, the practical result is the very reverse. • 

Otto Ule'sif essays treat a number of scientific, and some 
psychological, subjects in an ngreoablo but superficial manner. 

Congresses, except on subjects where the pocket is inti- 
matoly concerned, usually subserve one or both of two cuds— the 
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ventilation of crotchet% and the delivery of oommcmplaceai The 
ecdeaiastical cemferenoe it Berlin last Odober * seems to have 
been principally devoted to ^e Utter purpose, the imifonn 
insipidity of the prooeedinffs being only mffied ^ a alight breeze 
when the compomtive ments of Lathezeiis and Calviniota came up 
incidentally as a subject of discuaeion. Towards the dose of the 
proceedings, however, Professor Wagner, ^ Berlin, delivered a 
really valuable discourse on the progress of the InteniatidllUi 
Society and other forms of Socialism, in which he plainly told the 
fissembled diviucs that the complaints of the German artisane were 
to a considerable extent well founded, and pelted out the in- 
equitable cuature of the existing system of taxation, with sug- 
gestions for its amendment which seem to have been received with 
favour. • 

Professor Bernhard Weiss's minute and prolix, but veiy thorough, 
scrutiny of every word in the Gospel of Mark t brings him to the 
conclusion that it is the most ancient of the Gospels in tbehr 
present form, but is at the same time based upon a still earlier and 
really apostolical docunieift— the \oyia attributed to Matthew by 
Papias— which the other Synoptics, especially the first, occasion- 
ally reproduce with stricter verbal fidelity. In the main, however, 
Mark he considers, to be Regarded as the source of the other 
Synoptic narratives, and by no means Os a mere abridgment of 
Matthew. He thinks that the quasi-npostoUcal character of the 
Gospel originated the legend of Mark having acted as the nmanu- 
ensis of Peter. In matters of textual criticism Dr. Weiss usrigns 
the highest valuo to the Vatican MS. 

Great stridos are now being taken towards the utilization of 
those mounds of Chaldee literature comprised under the general 
names of Talmud and Midrash, which rill a short time ago were so. 
scornfully looked down upon. In laying before his readers a first 
instalment of an intended Hebrew tmnslation of the New Testa- 
ment I, Professor Delitzsch pays a just and almost entbusiustio 
tribute to value of those Kabhinical writings. Not merely are 
many technical terms of a philosophical nature used by St Paul 
only to be understood by being retranslated, as it were, into the 
original terminology of the school of Gamaliel and the other 
masters of the period, but the very dialectic formulas used in hit. 
reasonings only find their true explanation by a reference to their 
prototypes. Well did the licuchlins, Buxtorfs, LightfouU, and 
others, theoretically and practically, pave the way for such know- 
ledge; but darkness supervened again, and their labours wem 
almost forgotten by theologians. Professor Delitzsch, after a 
brief introduction, treats of previous attempts at Hebrew vmiojiH 
of the Gospel, and devotes a special chapter to the efiorts of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 
This is followea by a criticism of the last revised voi^iou, due 
cbiefiy to Mr. Margoliouth. The castigations inflicted upon that 
gimtleman's labours, both as to linguistic knowledge and accentu- 
ation and punctuation, fill about nine closety printed pages. We 
cannot but hail this instalment as a work of genuine value. 

The first part of Teufrel's histoir of Homan literature § extends 
to the fall of the Hepublic, and treats the subject with true 
Homan brevity and simplicity, in a dry, busineZs-like way. The 
work makes no pretensions to the charms of style, but is a model 
of condensed abundance of matter. 

A collection of Jacob Grimm% minor writings || is loss interost- 
ing for the actual importance of the contents tnan as an illustra- 
tion of the robust and dignified character of the author. His 
autobiographical reminiscences, his impressions of a visit to Home, 
and his essay on old age deserve esj^al notice in this respect. 
Hermann Grimm's collected essays f on art are very agreeahlo 
reading. They include Valuable notices of the great German 
artists, Diirer, Cornelius, Scbinkel, and Carstena. 

It is gradually coming to be recog^ed that the languages and the 
natiomu character of the great civilized nations of antiquity are 
liable to be misconceived when surveyed exclusively Irom the 
pi^nt of view of their classical writers. “The Latin of iWpeii was 
I evidently not quite the same thing as the Latin of the Homan 
Senate, and Petronius reveals phaaea of society which we should 
not have discovered from the ostentatious declamations of metrical 
satirists. This observstion is less applicable to Hellenic Aon to 
Homan literature and manner^ the tonuer being less ar^ciid, and 
the latter more closely approximatit^ to a ujiilbrm type. There 
are not wanting, however, indications of a rustid and popular' 
element of Greex life and thought, obscured awhile by the splen- 
dour of civilization, but reaypeimitg when this is withmwn. The 
interesting inquiry, how tar the modem Greeks have preserved 
ancestral traditions which are but obscurely to De meed in 
classicM writers, is the subject of an excellent wmrk by Burr Bern- 
hard Schmidt.** The present volame is cbiefiy devoted to an exa- 
mination of the numerous traces of tiie ancient religion in pireseoi 
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raligioiu belielb and obsamneMi and to an loooiiiil of popular 
aapaialitioiii with MHanmoe to the btimiitioiia of their eziitonee in 
ancient timei irhieh maj be (denned the cbaiioal nathon. 
Theae, thon^ but ioan^, tShtd auffident eTidenoe of a iieAer 
atratum of lowing and opuuon of which we Iniow but little. The 
tendoDOTOf such meeiehee ia» on the one band, to attenuate the 
line of demamtion between the andentHellenie and other Aryan 
raoea $ and| on the otheri to approximate it more ckieely to ita 
modem xenreaentatiTet. Herr Bchmidt ie rtrr decided on the 
qoea^n of the aubatandal HeUeniamof the latter, pointing out 
tneirfhe Slavonic influence suppoeed by tome to have prolbundly 
afiboted their ethnological rektiona could not have extended to 
the ialan^ and that the perfect eorreapondence of the idandera 
with the iimafaitanta of the ia a tuifiolent proof that the 

latter are ae tmlv Hellenic aa the former. The aecopd volume ia 
to contain a collection of Romaic talea, tmditiona, and popular 
eoim and 

F, Pecht and A* von Bamberg^s Gallery of Gt>ethe*s Chn- 
raetera * ia to conaiat of fifty ide^ portraits designed by thorn 
for artists, witii an iUnatrative text by the former. So far' as the 
work haa yet gone, the conceptions of the designers appear 
adequate, the letterfgeaa diaplaya intelligence and critical acumen, 
and the work promiaM to be an elegant companion to the collection 
of Goetheb wntfamt. ^ ^ 

U Paul Konewha, the rostorer of the neglected art of silhouette 
illustration, haa not succeeded quite so well witii Falstatf as with 
Faust fiiult does not rest with the artist, but with the limi- 
tations of bia peculiar department of art We certainly cannot 
consider his portraits of the Falstafl' group equally successful with 
his previous performances. The reason may be their association 
with the critical essay of Ifeir Kara, to which no exception can be 
taken in itself^ but which imparts an air of over-eeriousness to 
what is only acceptable aa 9k Jen detprit. 

Faded lieavea’*t» luod a little volume of novelettes by Marie 
von Olfers {, belong to a higher class than ordinary works of 
fiction. The former ia a record cl emotion, a atrilcifig though 
sketchy pioture of a sensitive mind ill alt ease with itself. The 
form is that of a diary ; some of the detnils have the appearance of ! 
being derived finm actual experience. The subjects of Fraulein 
von Olfers’s stories sro taken from domestic life, with just the tluire | 
of idealism which distinguishes the lively representation of reality 
from the mere mechanical transcript of it. They ore distiiiguiahecl 


The t«n4«ob* of " Abmannia** •, a new jouxiwl of 
gmigOi fiterai^ and popular tradition of Alsace/" eeaittl 
to &d anything to hu^pui^ later than the fifteenth oentom 
The flat part of his puUieation. at least, contains hsidly 
but edd poems and le^uids of saints of somewhere abm thiw 
data, of purelv gtammatica^ and entiquaxian btereet A eeniir 
sarcasm on the recent annexation could hardly be eonceived, 
imlees the ciroumstance may be accounted for by supposing that 
the inisoellaDy too faithfully reflects the individual tutM of the 
compiler. 

* Akmanma* Ztit$ehr^ /Ur Spraeh4, JJtNmhtr md Volkikundt det 
wid attMT lUMal atmnMtmmi GrtMle. Von Dr. Anton BlrUngttr. 
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from the mere mechanical transcript of it. They ore distiiiguiahecl 
by remarkable buoyancy of style and vivacity of dialogue, asso- 
ciated with real insight into human nature, and deep, though not 
obtrusive, feeling. ^ Sara*’ || ia a respecuble circulating-ribrary 
novel. 

Three of the best productione of Robert Hamerlingf, brought 
together in a volume, ocrastitute one of the most acceptable ex- 
amples of recent German poetry. Tho author's imagery may bo 
too dazzling, and the ear m soon satiated with the too uniform 
aweetnesa of his versification, but these defucte are mainly 
the exaggention of unquestionable poetical endowments. Hermann 
Lingg’s ** deficiencies as ifdramatist are analogous to Hamerling's ; 
his diction ia too exuberant, and his whole cast of mind too 
dreamy for ao austere a walk of art as tragedy. Regarded as a 
dramatic poem, bis Violante '* is not unsuccessful ; it is replete — 

with elegance, Aincy, and tenderness. Tho subject is the fate of j 
Manfred, Sing of Naples, in the thirteenth century; but the hgure 
of the hero, betrayed by treacherous nobles, while, as the ronre- 
seotative of inte&ectuai freedom, he battles strenuously atrainat 1 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


seotative of inte&ectuai freedom, he battles strenuously against 
the whole power of the Church, is less adapted to Herr Lingg’s 
genius thap the pathos of the female personages. A faithful and 
generally satisfactory version of the first series of Tennys^m's 
IdyU of the King, by Dr. Feldmanaft, is chiefly noticeable as an 
illustration of the influence whloh the study of English models 
may exercise on Oernuin verrifleation. The translator has suc- 
cessfully reproduced tho cadenoes of hi? original, and has shown that 
the general poverty of Oennan blank verse is rather owinj^ to the 
negligence of the poets than to the defloicudes of the language 
itself. 

The strong point of Albert Moser’s Poems is their correctness 
in point of form. Platen is evideotiy his model, but the scholar, 
though not unworthy of the master, does not, like the latter, 
^ cany his power over langiiage to the extent of investing mere com- 
monplaces with nn air of graildeor, though be is fully competent 
to embellish and adorn them. 
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TaMmng of BoWtiy nnd iiftri of n LUjyrftJ L<iiM'Ulon. rhafi wtll itc uk.ii at 

tOrda rf my U obtaiiiM on apttlicatb/D to IIm S« 0 r«lftiy at llNiColl(«if4'. 
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pLIKTON COLLEaR-SCHOLARSHlPa-At ih« Entrsnro 

geaiMfeMtUcs Ar im Tv^wdoy. mh JimMn,on 0 vr moro IfOU^E-M A^TLJf a 

SClfftLAlmiirA 1 WM Jto tin two r«an. wlH ho firou to ttw ClMudidmtzw who 
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0 0 L L E O B, SontlMitt^lctt. 

• ftBPIwaoUBT rwrtt Bitairtl*** 


Ttamnat EVRTUl.fiV. 
i m Wtm Mam. W. COWrUM TCMm^ M»V. 

X«4lr Mi«4MtUS}f« PAIVIJIIA 

vittE CK)LLECE l^rLAI)I££l> 113 Qtoaccfttw 

Termv. Ht»I* Park. 

Thi IWT^IOK 1 KRM beirtnn itnutry X. 

1*tOH>tctniW, e w Wn tng Term*, kc. . may U* lijul on <tppHia >titm totbc Laht ft itUUMUrr . 


MOON^ft COLLEGfATE SCHOOL. 2 Alwyn Villas 

iyM 9 «mI« y^X>7f nHMrfYao thm UAVOfITBIltl of dUfrije. 

hf&f ft)r WHa^ Md Bl5f7rATH >>r Th»* Courji* onnrtniction tmimtat £tt«fl«li7Fr«nr4t. 

Ukn, lUljan, I Alin. I'lwm. Mini:iriff. A'*., oin^ bfr om^tMii m 

i(aat«r« (lir Muvic, Dravriiitf. lAuidiiK, anil all otlmr aooampi 
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MMmi*lrairn.atMl Anny. Mary, nod Cml VEiTbinI 
BwfT ut^r dBAirlyUMi of Omkirntt *" 
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INDIAN CIVIL ENCINEKUING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH. 

■* and CIVIL MKIlV'It'E.. ^Mr, W M. LfTrTtW hiw born vpiy NuccoMrut al tlir alioTP 
Examtuatiun, Olid attliclMi KKamhiHtiitn for INDIAN TKLEtiilA)*!! iii» VuttUi otrtained 
ynd. AUi. and I7lb ploan*.— Addrena^'ilbar^ IL> um. Waui h l iiH Ttyk, Mxmiptaad. 

INDIAiir lONOlNEERING COLLEOE and RyBESSTS' 

DEPARTMENT.. ^Mr. J. AHIITON, M.A. iFlllh Wrangl«n C amh.. CVN- 

DIDATKN fiir thr nivivo ExamliiaUima. At tbc loot Evarnhyatbin for tlw: ColIcBe, Ten of 
tlif^MCM^iComb'daWir wrra Mr. Adtloti'r Pinnif. aad «t (B« U«t EdMmtnotlan fhr tK« CndUn 
(Jn«t ovisr > TIum> mitnC tivo Kivo mitiviaftil CdmlJdatei wcraolxo rupilg of Mr. Ai>iiton. 
— M4 kiiiE llcury'a Uoad, Noiith llamputrad. 

TTOIAN CIVIL ENGINEirmNcTc^OLLRlE. COOPER’S 

A- tin.t/.-C4inn»ATII<t Ikv ArtMISxnm m T,r.|MfVt| tn tliF It... I>r 

'IVRIOJ Jiy<M.A^ M.J7.. P.li<A.9.,ftfrinrrly proteinor of MatMnrtMlk’g, AddluOiymbr, and lalv 
lUaiii^inor nf ( aoiilitHft'a Hit Apputittm^yU In th« rmlion (Mvii RnicliKTrltig Kcmt-v PuptU 
iii»y la- Krdiii'nl or NuU'.rCJrtdctit.^AdilrcM.A? High Htn-ct, Clagliam. H.IT. 

'WOOLWICH.—lNlilAN ENGTNEERLXG ailZlinl: 

▼ ▼ CIVIL NRltVfCK and TJNE.-.Rrv. Dr. TflTCnKH /U'mutf, Jnh. C‘..l Cam i. %»!io 
during thft lH«it Niitrt(‘en y^ari hot iiomclI uvvr :tno riii>ilg fur tlu* above, cuntitnKii to M-ceivc 
C.ANmi>ATKa~KiUlnf,W. _ 

T^OLK®TbNE._~Mr. w! .T. JEAFPIIESON, M.A. 0.xon 

* (f inncrly PrineitHil of thr Rliihlnulonc High Mdion], ILunV^y ), wUI oonthyni*. witli the 


I T?OYA.L EXCHANGE ASStJIlANCB OOR^RlTlON. 

< (JS»tiU>Urt>wI A.b. l7X.by Charter of King Qaoiv«l.,aadwttt n» * <tI ri l|^ l i i l 

! Aatavf FHiUaMnLI 

CRiat OvriaB^IlOYAI. BXCUANUE,LOHDOH« BMOOUi BJUdCi IMUWi*W. 

JAMBd HTEWAUT nODOMlN. CfH- Ongemor. > 

CIIAIII.KN JOim MANNING, 

PRANCIB AlJBXANOER nAMILTON, £tq.. Ihputt^Ooaonmr. 

• lHrt€Htrt. 


Agdutunuu Ufa raiiihridge Tf onoiire* Man. ,lo iiruiii 
Civil ^ttvioo, Wbalwlcn, oad all Cuuiptntivu £: 


uore IMiriLH Ibr ihb llnIvurelUi *. Indian 
iiiainlnatioiu,~.T«rHtg and ttelbrancrg un 


fiEli-MANY. PRIVATE TTIITION.-The En^rlidi Chaplain 

fit liniiovur. Rev. N. f|. WILKINS, M.A. Cambridge, whu receive* I'uiir JHipila, ha* 
nowONL V ACANCV.— Aildrt**, b Kinniurthor Weg, llanovov. 

!. A. D. CLATIKE (B.A. CamO and Mr^Xl^rLirSCOM^ 


RohartlWytlaf.GaV. 


William DaviiUem. K«i|. 
l.onceh.t IVIlUam lWut,£*q, 

A laxandrr urkv. £•<). 

F rgidi. Joerfih frfilraaiin. £•«. 
Ciioriex fforioniin O^iiivtirn. E^O. 
ri»ailir»/*cy»u»ur (Irantlll. E*g. 
Rotirrt AnifldrtiH llratit, 

Wdirudlloifamd.Eto. * 



OtniiM Vi 



Air JuJiri Kaon, 

Pfltnin«lt«u IMbiirtgr.te. 

fVlwriiMl Wlfkam, 
lUoangn C. VVdhiuwm Jtoi|» 
ClMgl«»ltt«tnK Vdang. Bob. 



and WomilR and Foredln i Wnolwii-Ji, DIrret Coinmi*ak]ti. luplionatiu Hrrriiv. Urithh Muarmn, 
lii«lJtulo ul‘ ,\'duarh'R. I'rellminnry l<aw iind Mi‘tlii‘lne..-l'or TcrniH, KetMivtuoR, ah*., aiitiiv to 
Mr. A. (). .ChAUKK, ;ib TurrlngtonSiiunre, W.C.,or to Mr. A.M. Lirra;oMli,:«n Jluriiard ntreut. 


RuwhiII Hijuai*, W.C. 


TO INDIAN PARENTS and GUAllDlANa-*The WIFE 

of li ilAnKINmil wMiwtn iwdiw Into her Family <>iw or Two T.TPTLE Qli(L,S 
to Kdoeaia with her (hen, who om JBiam and Tan yamra of air. THry wmibl lie thuronghiy 
trtiight Kiigllnh oinl MueK Froneh. IRtroiaa, oaid Drawing, wien the aid of gaod Mnetcr* Rvrry 
euro wniila lie taken to enmiw tholr liapi*intm. ami they woaki N trrota<t with mnU'rual KiihN 
Hi*** emi Cere. I'ho very fieMt Reftironi'e* ran ire given ami would he reMnirvd. 'rurine, in> 
rluelvr of everything, 9iiu (inineo* a tear .. AddruMk Jlre. J. C., core of Mcsat*. drrippe ft Co., 
Neweaimnt*, Mouth MolUm Htroel, May Fair. 


A CiENTLEMAN, Ibrronrly Profensiop, and Editor of a Fronch 

h’evime in Pnrhi. and irho wrliee now in Rfigileh Paver*, wlgftre to rite LKFhON'd 
In rUGNCll LIIKKATOkH and LANOUAOU, Dr. WyAtr. If I lUroy 

M(|uarr, W. Ilii»l JU'd’rvmr*. 

A SifUAl’lON t)fl’RI.JiST~WANTEl7b^ 

Th^v year* of Age, with a good general knowlethre of Bunlnc**, nuri aniuaiMtrd adth 
FreiK')i. Reaieneee and WTurky If r«riuMrW.>Adilre«i, AiiPira, coru of fJ. Oweu, AdyurtiMliig 
Agent, 'i Daitholumew C1 om>, K.C. 

THE l»ALL MALL^ClluF^lF^^^ 

I’rnnin* forming the NurtU-viwt Coniar of WATKWjOD PLACE, PALL MALL, one 
of the iv.<t stie* III lAiiidon. It Will tiiere Iw floiidcioicil ae a >Tr«t*iiaM Non-I'i>lliU*Al Club, and, 

ni) Iteicii.l.jie. a lihont PriAiiilnry Iilahllity on Mir imrt of It* Mciiilt ^ *' ** "* 

tiviiiii'io.. Anunnl Snh«'ri)itton ..Town Mvinnem, Five Giiliiea)i 


ni) Iteii'ii.i.jie. a lihont Priaiiiinry Iilahllity on Mir imrt of It* Mciuliur*. Giitramv Fee, 'IVonty 
tiviiiiea:.. Anunnl Snh«'ri)itton ..Town MeinWr*, Five Giiliiea)i i Country Memta-m. Three 
Gumea*. A ilinlieit nntniior of Candidate* will tw eleolrd nndvr the nomliiatlng |tuwcr ot the 
SF.’iO uilginal Minibvm, until March £> next, at the Entnuicc Fee of Ten Gnincaa vnly . 


The Very Roe. Dean of Amuith. 
Moior HfobaMm. 

Frteierlrk Rrohi , Riiri. 

WyTuiydmebUirk,W 

^Inmr IkMiwe, K*q. 

Tfw if<Mi. It. Henley Eden. 

Gilbert Foninhar. Kf<i. 

J^MiUen. aad Kcv. A. II. tfainllloB. 
ffeitrv floore, Kwi. 

S h*rm Munier, Kaq. 
iwnry Aler* lloiikvy. Ewi. 


Adrian Hone, R*q. 

ISdwanI .luhiMinne, ISeo. 

IJenrr Kln^r, 

1^. Lnril f . fiixMphfn <%Lornc 
Not, a. Ilninrmi Robinann. 
Alrtander N. Hherw>n, En-i. 

Oenroe 5lniue*, £iq. 

The lion, and Hnv*. W. 11. diR'nocr. 
The Marnid* Tinrnahetiif. 
Mnarwultd.Tnrobnll.^. 

Sir Chorle* L. Yomnf. I^t. 


Tnrthcr partirtilari nii to Caiiiliihiiurc fiir MenibemhUf mey be hod of the StuacTAUr, at the 
Teui|inmr« <‘l(itK|irrmlw*,9t Sumilk Mtn'ct. IMl Mall. ^ 


the CO-OPERATIVE .SUPPLY 
A LtarrEn. 


1. t'ren to All. 

S. WnTloket, No FubonrlpHon. 
3. Xhi* AtWOi’lotliiii WM “ 


ASS<|CIAT10N, 


wIpHon. No Formality of one kind. Tree Drllvery In X/0n4un. 

f iinneil In IM7n, to extend to the General PnhUr the advantage* nrw 
y by Mviulwr* o< the Civil !iler\*{«e‘ of olibiinUig gtaid* of tb« Twrt 
inouey at a *maU twreentoie upon the wbaleeelt eg»t, and thu* 
•tfi^ein^Co fonmmere 

h.' Wine* end SptrlU, Foreign Produce, ^rAimery, Stitlonerr, Mcdlcloeo, 


PiBB. LiM. and Maiiiini AegnnoBOMimUbcndtenn*. 

FIRE DirrV.^'niU Tax having been aboUahigl. Gig JPRSUIIIM to NaW ih# ONLY 
CM AtUlE for FIRE 1 N 9 VRANCKN. 

Llfo AjHUTOAea* wIGi or wlGiout parNetoglUm la Proflte. 

Dlvl*lon«iif Profltever}’ Fl^e Yoam. 

Any «um up to £ 15,000 luaurobto on the aame Lifo. 

TheCorpuratton hear the eottof Polfoy Stampeand MedlealFMeA 

A liberal portictnaGou In Profit*, with Gio guarantee of a Uma Inveellid Coidtiilflteglt. end 
egemplton, uiiilcrltoyat Charter, from the ItoBUitleaot Partnerehip. 

'Fhoodvartogee of modern pmelioe. with the neemlty of on OSoi wtMeeveieiireefhawi bew 
totted by the experience uf more th«i a Century oud a Roif. 

A Proepectiu and Table of Ronn* will be forventodon oppltoeHoft. 

, liO RgltT P. BT BRLl. Smiofy. 

“nfiATIl or INJURY from ACCIDENT, witb the oonMueiU 

L«>RH of TTMIS and MONEY, provided for hy a Poliry of the 
lUILWAY PAMK£MU£ 1 iA* AMSlfRANCR COMPANY. 

Aguhwt Aorblente of tol bind*. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to co tm. iuMiree fl.'ino at Deofh, Or on allowanoe ol the rote 
«f £8 per Witek lor fnjary. 

OtFicKa t e« CGIUSUU.X and 10 tUCGENT 8 TRSKT. 

WU.L 1 AM i, VIAN, 5 «er«l((rv, . 


T\EBENTUKES at 5, r>}, and 0 PER CENT.— 
XJ CBYliON (;0>n"ANV, Limited. 

The DIrectore ore prciuirtil tn lieue DRUKNTU11E9, to leploee uthgM fkllfwi due, vte. 
fur Ono Year, at ft prr rent.; tor Thrre Tear*, at b\ per retit, i and for Five Year*, at ft per eeici, 
pur annum i ai*o for lon,;er porlod*, oU' Terme to be gMertaliwd at the DfHoe ttt the 
Comimny . B, a. CAMEKOlli Soemoimo, 

Pnlmeraton Bnildingf. Old Brciml Street, E.C. 

T30DRI0UES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS,* CBBS'fS, ud 

HAr»p.i>. 

•Ignod for any GtnnbiiiiUicnur Letivn. JJIflTn PArCIReeid tON VRIaM'ES tttortMieitfncIblaut 
Keliaf.andbrllitnntiy iKumittatot m Gold, Silver, and Colowr*. In Gie highait Biytoof Alt. 

OAlLD'PLATEelugnntlyvnwravtd.and IQgSnperAngOardrprlnkd.for bi.eil. 
At llfiNRT^iG^RIOW’^to PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Parlvian Pnxiuctiim*, IJItrary Set*, Album*, Smrlli^ tiottto*. Cord Tray*, (toeee at 
Cntiyry, .'^d**uni, r^r*. Table Kniveu. tha Magto Itowjr JHiop wid Pkece. olMRCllrS, 
lie lU^nrnt St reet, W. i Jimttmtoa Catalogue* poet tiea, Eftabliehed MV. 

npHE AvSTRONOMER-ROYAL lUported to the AdmivRltT 
& CO., 01 Stnmdy and 34 Ri^ol EawWfmr 

rllouteeof Forllamcnt. 


E dent 

e l^oudnn, 

II.R,IC. the Prln 

Clook for the lloutee of 


and ArHeUw of general ulillly. 

6. Ctoiirti7()rdereg» prnnipily exenuied. 

N.B.-^The Dlrei/tor* dud II nuoruMry to rtate c: 
render It ' 
vulViMH ft 


N.B.--The Dlrentor* dud II ntNwmary to rtate explicitly that their prirea are «n teamed m to 
vender It ImpoMtbie l\ir the tfomteiny to hgor the *virt of carriage to the Country without in« 
vulviMg f«w aetfiol 1<«* I bui ariwnMineuto Imve been nmcMnl whkK enable the Ao^dMkm to 
uodertoke. Tr itoMred. the forwnitliiig of all gouda eoutoge paid to any town In Cuxtoud or 
Wotoe at the following uniform rote 

Ofdem not o««N«dlnt In value tl l*. 

y. Fancy rtnod*.~'X*^mp 2 S^^ tto'ltibfi^^*oV ArtieliM inR^’for'V New Tear, nridel, 
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8 T, LAiNRSNO:fe-dSrBEA. 
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(^UTLERY, Wamnted. — ^The mewt Tioiad AiMOftniiiit Df 

^BTOPtJ^ cutlery In the Wortd, all woneirtiML to mi «nle « WILUAJI B. 

The Blade* are all of the ftoett Steel. 

llobdlea per Oo«ii 

4 ditto ditto 

4 ditto fine Ivory llmdle* ^ 

4 ditto extra lartre ditto m 

4 dlitodototAfrepaii Ivory (Utio .. m 

KlAelKiwtfoSIlmdUandlM .. !. 
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ITunfcm mrANOs. 

rriTTTir twnmTilj mertad «a uawontad degree of indopen* 
X djmpe in adopting M. FsHAT'e^motion to the effect that a 
CoiitiiuaBioii ihotild report ^ivhether the sum neceasaiy to 
bidanoe thn Budget eumd not be proottred without recourse 
to taxee on taw Mteriaik But it is not in the nature of 
things that an Assembly should be able to do the work of a 
Oovemment It was immediately obliged to entreat and im- 
plore U. Ifniane to retain office, and did not hint at any 
cluuige of Ministty. The consequence is that M. Triers 
tmvems, and M, PourEn-QuERTtER ro^esents his Government. 
The Assembly tries to mamtein its right of deciding what 
amount shall be raised, and how it shay; be rai^pd ; but it 
really cannot move except under the diieetipn of M. Triers 
and Al. PoutKA-QuERTtKB. Its first toski^oro indcod of a 
tolerably simple character, for it had merely to grant those 
tarn which had been proposed by the Government, and as to 
which there was really no contest. Sugar is to be u\xed still 
more, a small impost is to be laid on all packages going into 
or out of the country through the Custom House, and a 
further tox is to bo levied on matches. The history of the tax 
on matches is curiously illustrative of the mode in which taxes 
on commodities may be used to enhance greatly the price of 
an article to the consumer. LsOit sutnmoi u duty was imposed 
on luoifer<*matcheB, which came to the fifth of a halfpenny on 
each halfpenny-box. The vendors immcdi.itely raised the 
price to a peiiny, thus getting throiigh the now tax an extra 
profit lour times as gre^at as the amount of tho tax. The 
jGovernniant thinks this too much of a good thing for tho 
rnatch-scllem, and proposes to tax each box four-fifths of a 
haMpenn;]^ leaving one-fifth of a halfjicnny to the sellers as 
eompensatiou to them ior havinff to advance Uie amount of tho 
M until they arc recouped by the sale of tlidr matohes. If 
M. Triers ever meditated on any fiicts tliat ho did not like, 
he mi^t profitably meditate on this illustmtion of tho burdens 
cast on the consumer by the taxation of raw in^torials. He 
alw'ays in bis numerous recent speeches left out of account, in 
oaioulating how fiir tiio tax be was advocating would burden 
tiiRxConsumear, to add to the tax itself the addiuons which at 
each stage of manufiteture are pul on lo the price, b order 
not only bat the sum advanced ftir the tax may be recouped, 
hits tha^ if possible, a profit may be made. Is fs not even aa 
if the proposed taxes on b# materials wore to be levied en a^j 
few arnotes Ro tXkbibbly Used, and capable of being so etibr- 
iiioiialy subdivided, Kke cotton and wooUen products/ as to 
make oompetitkm keep down the pride to some extent, and to 
pdrmit the distributimi of die tax small fractious of in- 
creased tirioe^ Tberi axr sdiogether 350 artioles until now 
imported firtib on wtiich, nieemrding to tlio tariff submiued Ibr 
She approval of the XMibMou of the AssemMy on ^ 

« matmiah^ dvities M m bo imposed Tho ibain mean for 
this is no doubt «hat^ when onee m artiolo is to bo taxed od 
its antranoo Uito a epimhj^ tbevo see so many other articles 
Ohali musi be taxedwt m Airness ; lust a*, for ex- 
i(nq^ ^taoiy k ia«iil 

prdwkiid 3SO«Mi4««na«i«niM»9Mdwlk^ 

. MM kiwNfMcik J«d 
h^(raadtMeMvnlwftrt»in4iiiM 
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M. TniESs has violently denounosd the Treaty of Commerce 
with England, and all Treaties of Oommem* U. Poeruf- 
Quxrtirb has since bbaraotericed Treaties of Commerce as 
badges of national slavery. The Assembly lias appointed a 
Commlmion to inquire whether the treaties are good things 
or not, and more especially whether the Treaty with Eng- 
land shall be kept on foot. The contest ds to tlie com- 
position of this Commission was very keen, ^ and it finally 
appeared as the result of the voting that,^out of ^fifteen 
members of the Commission, nine wore ngsinit uplioldlog 
the Treaty with England, dnd six for it. The majority m 
the Assembly may therefore be taken as sharing the opinion 
of tho Government on tho subject, and tliero Is now every 
probability tliat notice will bo given to Boglond before tho 
4th of next month that France wishes that at tlie end of 
a year from that time tlie Treaty should bo at on end. 
The majority of the Assembly is not, indeed, so fur as can be 
Judged, us positively hostile to Treaties of Commerce gene- 
rally, or to tho Treaty with England in particnlur, as M. 
Tiui us and M. Pouter-Queutier. It h^es to get England ta 
ngroe to a new Treaty of Commiwca mshion^ so oh to suit 
France better. The present Treaty, it is said, will bo in forco 
for 9 year, and if discussion shows tliat more favourable terms 
can be got for Franco — by which it is simply meant that Franco 
may be allowed to tax her imports more highly — tlicn a new 
Treaty can bo made before tlie year expires. At tho worst, 
if England will yield nothing, tho prosont Treaty con 
bo revived. Tho Govemmont may odd (Init there is a third 
result, and (hot is that France and pjngland may cease 
to be bound by any Treaty of Commerce nt oil. It is 
probable that the English Government will show itself 
veiy indifferent to tho existence of a treaty, and the con- 
ductors of the negotiation on the part of Fmneo are avowedly 
hostile to tho wliolo principle of Treaties of Commcrco. 
Under such circumstancos tho ohanoos arc that tlie Treaty will 
be not modified, but altogether abrogated, as the Assembly, 
which docs not know its own mind, and which does not keep 
in the same mind two weeks togetlier, cannot rpally control a 
Government tlie existence of which it has just pronounced 
to bo indisjicnsable to the welfore of the country. But in 
France the Treaty is looked upon as valuable or pomiclous, 
not so mucb on its own merits, but chiefly os offering a symbol 
of Frae-irade. Its existence is considered a victory for Froo- 
tradq^S and even if it were modified so as to liecomo a charter 
of Proteotiemist maxims, it would be still thought a sort of 
Certificate that France was liberal and enlightened, and fond 
of Free-trade. The more advanced e<l|||mmi of Franco may 
therefora regard their flag as still AjHa 
is a Tceaty of Commerce at afi; ana this sentiioontal view 
may possibly have so moett force in France and England 
tiiat a Protectionist Treaty may be endured becmcie it 
gives a ray of' comfort to a party in Franco wluch has 
been most friendly to England, and is vigorous enough u> 
itaike itself regarded by the French Government. Otherwiso 
it may be concluded that the Treaty of Commerce is virtually 
at aft endi the only question being apw wliether it shall bo 
Xhrogated, or shali remain a name aiul shadow for the grati- 
l^oation of Ffoneh Free-traders, who cannot bear to l>o so 
utterly defeated es to see it pess awi^ entirely. 

The Aseembly proposed to eonsite all othqr possibh^ mxvs 
Iw^it disciisted toxee on raw materials, and so long os it 
buried MIf wbli duties on sugar and matebss it got on veiy 
BtUkhadfoUotbwmgh AeprofM^ 
mimk iW tbenexafox ft bfeTtocoiiiaderwas 01^ merclisut 
, OMditlMikriamB of 

. mi # m «■ 
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diipBt and on ^oods carried in foreign ahipa, for the avowed 
obj^'t of reviving the decaying state of the French mer^tile 
navy. The Government had no objection in principle to 
this. It entirely approved of fostering French shipbnilding 
by Protectioni and it coincides nlth die opinion tlmt a 
inereluitile maidne msut bestimuLated, if neoessary^ artificially, 
in order to ibna d basis for the navy. The proposed tax was 
warmly oppCMd on two grounda. In the first place there 
exist Treatfes of Commoroe, and especially one with Austria, 
which differential duties on foreign ships are prohibited. 

Government quite acknowledged this. If the Asssmbiy 
voted the tax, it could not be carried ont except very partially. 
Nations not protected by treaties would of course be sub* 
jected to the tax at once ; but nations with whom treaties 
forbidding differential duties exist muat be exempted from 
the tax. But then the Fseneh Government could approach 
the Governments of those nations, and show them the decision 
at which tlie Assembly had arrived. It could press on them 
that France now openly declared what measures it would 
Cake for its own benefit if it were free to act, and it would 
then ask the Government it was addressing wLether it was 
really inclined to subject Fiance to the burden of a Treaty 
from which Franco in unparalleled circumstances of difficulty 
and distress wished to be relieved. This, as M. Pouy£R* 
QtJERTiER pointed out, is the best and surest means of getting 
these obnoxious Treaties of Commerce set aside. If the 
Government merely makes this or that proposal, foreigners do 
aot^know what it is they are asked to do, and are not sure 
whether France cores about the concessions asked for being 
made. But if the Assembly has voted the impositioa of a 
tax to levying which a Treaty of Commerce forma the sole 
obstacle, the foreign Government addressed will know 
oxactiy what is asked, and will be sure that it is France that is 
asking for it. In the second place, it was alleged that the 
duty on foreira ships would raise the price of imported goods 
in France. Iso one could contest this. The consumer would 
lose, but the French shipbuilders and freighters would gain. 
The merchant navy of France is decaying, as those who 
wish for adverse duties on the foreign ^ allege; and 
oven the opponents of these' duties admit that it is not in a 
very flourishing condition. They assert, however, tliat its 
decay is caused by the introduction of steam, against which 
a merchant navy like that of France, mainly composed of 
wooden ships, cannot hold ground. To tliis the friends of 
Protection reply that Frenchmen cannot build stcamobips to 
compete wit!) foreign ships, except with the assistance of 
diiTcrentiul duties. It is evident diet the whole question of 
taxing raw materials is prejudged in the decision of this 
issue as to differential duties in favour of the French merchant 
navy ; fur if Treaties of Commerce are not to stand in the 
way of these duties, neither need they do so in the way of 
duties on raw materials; and if the consumer of imported 
goods is to be taxed in order that French shipbuilders may 
make money, so may the conaumex of imported wool be taxed 
for the benefit of French sheep^^wers. The general result 
<]f the vote on M. Feray’s motion appears therefore to be 
that the Assembly, instead ol^ at the bidding of the Govern- 
ment, first voting the taxes ou*raw materials, and then abro- 
gating the Treaties of Counmercc, is, under the guidance of the 
Government, being led to combine the two operations, and to 
abrogate the treaties and tux raw materials by one process. 

THE MANCHESTER ABBlTRSrrON.CONFERBJfCE. . 

A CONF£K£NGfi and a public meeting wen held a frw 
days 1^0 at Manchester in favour of International 
^Arbiferalion. The difference between a public meeting 
aad a Gonfrraioe may perhaps be inklii^ble to profes- 
sional managers of leagues and ossociaticKks ; and In tlus 
ittstaaco it aosms to Imve consisted m the absence from 
the public meeting of two out of throe members of Parlia- 
ment who had attended the Gonfiorenee. The loea may 
liavo boon the more endurable because Mr. RrLAKDs and 
Mr. Jacob BaiOHT are well known to be ready for any vent, 
which may be opened for their restless activity. In the Con- 
Aranoe they were dueSy anxious, after the manner of psace- 
memgers, to piA a quarrel with somebody. Mr. Rtlaitds 
A buaed ^plomatiiMi wad ministers of religion in general ; and 
Mr. Brioht rewarded the Bishop of Masobester for bis ad- 
hesion to the Arbitratkm movement by exhibitii^ his weli«- 
teaown antipathy to bfahopa. If the eoheme is tissAil or 
praoticaUei it is unluoky that it ehouM not be deftnded by 
adlWtaR ^ int&eotual preieiMibiio Mr.^RicBARo 

hsJjt^ posadtees aenie natural ability, (iunigh kis long con- 


nezion with sects and factions can acarcely have been fiivoor- 
aUe to (he fi>rmation of an impartial and comprehemnve 
judgment. Mr. Jacob Bright's aodebtigable pugi^ty may 
possibly be sometimes usefnl; but universe discmtimt 
impairs the effect of an attack on aity special grievaaoe* 
Mr. Etlakds^s political calibre may be suffidmitty estii- 
mated by the cxaminarioii of almost Any sentence in Un 
speech. People," be said, were beginning to fhei 

that, in^Bpite of the 'humbug of diplomacy, the fildh** 

ing of colonies from other countries was fiw from the be^ 
<< means of extending our commerce." It might as well be ^ 
said that,, in apite of the humbug of geology, ^e mantt&c- 
turo or exhumation of flint implements was not the best way 
of improving 4toam-enginea In a Select Committee whida 
some time since wasted much time under his anspioes, Mr. 
HYLAivns proposed large reductions of^the dqdo ms ti e ss mhBih - 
ment on the ground that the information fumidied to dm 
Foreign Ofiice wsa sometimes incorrect or incomplete, aqd 
tliat negotiations bad been, frequently unsuccessfuL It bad 
not then occurred to him to cross-examine the witnessss who 
attended Uie Committee on the efforts which Mr. KruuiaB 
supposes them to have made, fer die benefit of oommeroe, to 
filch cdlonies from other oountries. The capture of eoionies 
in the wars of a hundred years or eighty years ago waa 
effected not by diplomacy, but by arms; and modern statesnm 
are exempt from all suspicion of desiring to revive a peliey 
which is wholly obsolete. Perhaps Mr. Rtlawds may refer to^ 
a recent arrangement with the Government of the Nwwlands 
for a recdficatmn of colonial boundaries on the West Coast 
of Africa ; but as the transaction, whatever may be its merits, 
is entirely voluntary and friendly on both sides, it can sosvcely 
be describsd as an attempt to filch a colony from a feveigii 
country ; and it hftf^nothiiig whatever to do with any thec^ 
or project of arbimtion. It is natural and proper that the . 
House of Commons should be partially composed of membeta 
of ordinary abilitiM and of limited information ; but it would 
be well if, like peeis wlio possess similar qualifications, they 
I would bo content to leave active interference in public affairs 
I to others. 

Mr. Hcqh Mason, who presided at the public meeting, 
complained tliut among 350 members of Parliament who 
addressed their constituents during the recess, not five bad 
touched on the great question of arbitration. In one sense 
Mr. Mason is mistaken, for a largo majority of Liberal 
speakers have indulged in congratulatory platitudes on the 
imaginAry triumph of the principle which was to be affirmed 
by the Manchester meeting. The opening of a new era of 
peace has been repeatedly dated from the signature of the 
Treaty of Washington, by ^bioh the animosity of the Ameri- 
cans to England was supposed to have been final^^ abated. 
One succes^ul experiment is in political controversy worth 
w'hole volumes of argument and demonstration ; and it was 
not surprising that an instance in which a serious quarrel 
between two great communities had been referred to 
a judicial tribunal should be thought almost decisive of 
the question whether arbitration could be substituted &r 
war. It was indeed pointed out that there was seldom a diffi- 
culty in settling a dispute when one party was ready to meke 
ail the concessions which could be demanded by an opponent. 

A few months before both Fiance and North (semany bad 
^ummarily rejected Lord Granville's proposal of a reference 
to arbitration, because neither Power wee wiiling in any con- 
tingimcy to abandon the righto or pretenrioiie in diq>ute. The 
English Government was of a different temper; and it may 
be admitted that its unbounded ooneessions were approved by 
the country at large, notwithstanding fbe protesto of a few 
individual politicianB. The price, though it was heeity, was 
deemed not too large to My fer the great object of eetembiiig 
fer the first time since m War of IndependeiiiQe a bimaij 
feeliDg towsrds Eogluid oa the pttt </ HsiMd 8 mm. 
Th. (umiad tesult Moimd to li»ve ben w W n . 

judgnent could be formed icom tlie iaiigiMBe .nf diuiorifun 
jouroele and from official dooumeote^ If ii lAiinw ffiBb S$o 
addreiMB were delivered during the a* l«Mt po» mm 
bave contoined a atriog •"*11 tiwint fmnimnnnliewi ■htnifi thn 
Treaty, the juropoaed arfaittasion, and tlie uneefueoMmUian-. . 
nium which was to come. >4 

It is atnuige that Mr. Skbaro, m ffie to 

mention Mr. Jacob BnieBT and Mr. Bniidipil»-:,ihwiM iduffiv 
omit to notice thetdcMid iaBdw^ 

the Treeto ofWadw^^. ' ht 

prejudieed againet all totow — t i enal'- Mi> ||ip<i i|i< i r | : . to-paiWi^ 

of the humbug of di,inmcgr.^ thMgh^ A 

Btimd hew two fTmrtrumjiMto ' 

niGut if they are preciiidM ftrw dtt^ying d t Wl t iiMeed 
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tiE«tfdiil&gitf8rilir^ 

tif tike Tl^ delfl^mtb ilMMm 

^ topm of tho Trea^ of Wathiogtoii aod tho !^btUttS 
of GeiMm ia equiTalont to an admowlodgment that arbitra- 
tion it no ram^ ibr iwioout* If libb oounaal on 

dthar bbla in the mm iraro dehbamteljr to pan 

ovn ttotnddoiin « miiiiiaDt to 

mwdi it imU Iniobd^io&iiod that tin onMid&oti or 
Mda w piOi oanlA iiatWooatvomtai or diapntad. Ilamhi 
aan that ibu aoA hm ftianda axo ahatihitiy eiafear- 

ianad hgr dio amidaiftiti<ohum itidbhlmbaanipxofiunmd bf tin 
cmnaitinllndliiM^ It oaoooaioaly ba ooniandod, o<m 

tyrtinasboateathti^^ ofpaaoe^ tiiaft a tioatv oroitid be 
laalifiaiitotifaieh id^ rai4t in a veidiot aotiiuti 
a jamtiat te o iiin latB« thn tin pio^ 
tioniaiinB. Mk^Hikw Haaon atatm tint, on tha oitibn^ 
tin mr of t#70t oottoO and othbr properly ware domoktad 
^totiniraltiaiaf ahiindfad tnillbna; bnt in tint caaa tinea naa 
Ititiaor no real daatraotion of proper^; and to thoaairho 
wanaUato Ud on lar a faw veel^ m baa waa 
or trMiny* Tho tianarioan Ooaemmant now damanda a aum 
whioii any xanga itom one hundred to fire hnndxad miUiona, 
aa o^peudtr fi»r tin aUegad nagJS^oa of fibgknd in relation 
to balf^a-aonan Confedarata cmiaata. It muat ba aammad 
that naither the PaBsODm and hk adriaen nor tin aganta 
whom tiny anqdoy would (bgiada thanwelvai by advancing 
daima which tiny had no hcM howavei fiunt, of aatabliabiiig. 
It mmt therafixre bo aaaiuned, to the patpoaa of the geoarai 
aiguoMBt on arbitration, that ha firat reauh maj^ poatibly ba 
tin perpatration of a profligate and ruuiona extortion. Mr. 
BiouAan and Hr. Miaox had good reaaon for avoiding dl 
mtfition of a proceeding which ii almoat fatal to their tho^ ; 
but it waa paxhapa hiudly worth wbib to hold a meeting 
and a Codbronoe to the pnrpoie of evading the moat materid 
noont in the djacnaaion. Until reoently moat penona would 
have agreed with Mr. Richakd that the question woa not so 
much whether arbitration waa desirable aa whether it waa 
praoticahle. It had not been foreaeon that a litigious advenary 
might make a judtcid proceeding the basia of hostility and 
wrong; and that tho pleadings in the cause would furnish 
ampb opjportunities for inflammatoiy declamstion. The mis- 
caniage in the present caae is more remarkable because it 
was univaradiy understood that the offensive cbixn waa ax- 
preatiy exdudad bv tin statement of the American Oommis- 
atonrs that, in the hope of on amicable eettlement, they 
proviaiondly waived the cldm for indirect damage. As 
soon aa thenr demands had been eagerly complied with, and 
whan tho Hbgliah Commisaioners and their Government hod 
condudad the Treaty on the aaeomption that it would be 
ooDstrued together with the previous doolaration of the 
CoBBaanonars, the American ag^ta propoeed the extravagant 
damanda wbidb, aa they well Imow, would, if* th^ had been 
pradonaly advanoad, have put an end to the negotiation. It 
is not too much to aay that, utileaa securities can ba pfovidad 
agalnat iB-w^, sharp pnu^ioe, and bad fiuth| intamational 
arbiMtion will h aoo eto tfa be r^y attempted. 

Thajpromotarsof the Mancbeaier Contoanoe may, if they 
are deaixaua of tother knowledge, find an UloaCration of the 
aiti>jeel in n atfli more recant pocaeding of the Ametiaan 
Qovemmaitti A joumnl whbh enjoys the oonfidedce of the 
Paninarr, and wldoh waa the first to publiah anabstiactcf the 
eeandakma cUun yhwt Bnsland, aunouncea, appmantly on 
official autiuocto, littt the oitiaana of the United titatea resent 
the prbteata of Sneb against their natural lyupadiy with 
Cuba, and tfeil tin have 'bean ordma to put to 

aea fer to pm^t^ tif intaratifig|ainit 

Spmiiibpnttoito; iiBd ilthoi^ tile atatament hea been 

dcwbtedor (Kw to ditoilyttor.piper^itto 

drawn. If Hmm b am gpmad cf onmrd, tiicn wodd be no 
diffitohyto ndMn^ bttithefeia aorpom 

to timitttofiBtto and the 

lambt Uto 

mtf to ame Jtotiito df to which Mr. 

Sn.Aim deaedto m Ikfi inaiejtobiade 





iwsdiwwmoir. 

fflSBocinCiat ia to oounly of Kany is 

1 tovthtoieatofiiid^ 

telridhpatvto.Whadto th^ advooste Home l^^vS 
other tom of dWffkctiom Tb aamult the hostile 
and his supportara and to intimidate peacefbl aleetoia ^tob 
oiwayi toen cnntiihiaad In Itahnd to meal appmpriateldnd 
of pootask ageinat Bnito^ utoiMtiom The Boomn (ktollD 
otoigy are wet wiihamfc^good l o mo o ak i nn ad al thaprograea ^ 
an agHatto whkh ie to nmny mmm ditiotiafal te them; 
but they also are unahla to dlaaantime to wm of the 
hioaiidkiy hmguega hi which tiwj have aa bog indulged. 
Qttdinal Couxx boaalad ad hkiecent maetinig ibatto was aup- 
potead by to offiyiwoBaoMm Qstolio pwts * whom to penal 
^^lawihava bftm** toeaypatolowwMAeiitofaaieee!^^ 
to paaiega or ita seligiowi opmiens has amasd te a 
aantury to axiat, it migfat hm bean timught that a waiale 
anadoua to aaoura to oenourrenoa of PWiiammit m hia 
peKoy would have praiamd oonoiliatoy langunge, or ab- 
atinenoa tiom aa inalavant topic, to to wentoii uktanmea of 
saotarian spite; but at I>mm, aa at Maamtoalar, religious 
antipathy transgresaas to laws whkh in meton timaaragiiJata 
fnartiypolitioalooneaata. IhratyortiililyyaamaffoitwMoom- 
monly aaaartad that Ireland o ffered inaeparaMe diffioultiaa to 
oneof the two great ParliainantatT panto Tbambanmmaiit 
haa in no degree diintnialiad; but it now affects aB G o varaan e n ta 
almoat equally. Mr. GLAnaronaand hia ooHetfuaa have indeed 
made lar^ eoncamiona to popular iaiaieita or wishes; butto 
turbulent olames in Ireland am only eBoouraged^ partiM 
ceas to prefer additional damanda. The Hme Kola agitation 
foUowB the Church Bill and the Land BtB, aa tiia iSiepaai 
agitation cnaued on Colholic Bmancipation. Of theBdiioation 
cootroveray it is enough to aay that Mr. GtAnanMrs’a moat 
ceuloua adheranta in Enghaid daolara themaelvan irraoonoilably 
opposed to the meaaurea which are required by hit profeea^ 
friends in Ireland. He had hastily pl^ad bimaelf before his 
aocesaion to office to remove a grievance ; and ho is probably 
at^preaent unable to aaoertain either tlie exact nature of the 
grievance or the remedy. In dealing with Home Rule the 
Government haa a simpler but not lew arduous task. Mr. 
GtAnrroxe announced at Aberdeen his finn resolution to 
maintain tho unity of the Etn|)ire, and be may undoubtedly 
count on the support of on overwhelming majori^ in Parlia- 
ment ; but the open avowal by large Insh cona&uenciaa of 
hottility to the prceent Constitution cannot be regarded witii 
indifference. It may be hoped that no attempt wm be made 
to convert Iritii difficulties into par^ weapons 

Only a moderate effort of imagination was requirad to sugi* 
geat the aBaertion that Mr. Briokt approved the project of 
Home Rule. In former timaa ha often iodolgad in rsah and 
iotomperate declamation with reapect to Ireland, and hia de- 
nunciations of BngtMi tiiorteommgs wore aaiUy twiitad into 
a recommondation that titera tiiould be an Irim l^liament. 
Mr. Bftiairr has now thought it right to contradict a report 
which attributed to him oonourrenoe in the profeaaad object 
of Hr. Bijtt’s agitation. Ha aays that, on the oontrary, he 
contidars that a second Parliamant within the United Kingdom 
would be a mtsohievous institution; and there can ba no 
dmto that he has ahrays hdd the same opinion. It was 
^him not his buainess to inquire into the real purpose of 
till Hmne Rule movement, which, except in the speeches, and 
pmuipB in the thongto^’f Mr. Btrrr, has nothing to do with 
ibdefation or with the flUntatutioeni anyformof tho connexion 
batwaan Ehigtod and Iralaad. Mr. Btrrr bimaelf has never 
altamptad sarioualy to grapple with the condualva arguments 
■gainst the abtple rapto of the Umon, and the revival of the 
IftoParKament. Ha is wall aware tot it would be impossible 
to {sovida an IrUt Houae of Lotda which would not ba unani- 
memy opposed to the experknant. The popular Assembly, 
Which wotud exaroisa supreme authority, woi^ at once dis- 
rtgard to oonatitutionai taatraisia wbi^ would nominally 
toitt]x»adonitaiott?riiy. It ia, indeed, imtumeamiy to discuss 
to Marila of an organlmtion wmdb has no gsniiine advocates. 
Vha mdbs which appfanid Mr. BuEmaHASsar and molest 
Ua opponent have never thooghtof acospting a sobordioate 
Iriali nstometit auppoaad tcaet in opiioart.wltii an Imperial 
ttotom TothamBrnfo Ride maans separation, thoorh 
tit^hare piohaUy sot tstmbled tiiamselves to consider (he 
tone xtiatiflu in wfito toy would stand to Rngbuid. It 
any ba c os i a o t spad tor tiny aia-stiU more easnestiy bant on 
fsito* tM aC to fsadfairto itoae properly sto a 

tota'flW aaoflto' pnrohaa^ 

^totai 'Mtai|to‘ wdafti smy too topa to to extirpation m 
mm iit m m^brn Immd 
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to be coniparatirdj indiSmbt to religious questions. Mr. 
BrighTi though ho qneo merted that the landlords would be 
exterminated if Irdkod Were floated out into the middle 
of the Atlantic Ooeait, would object even more strongljr t6 
the practical, waking 4 >f Home Kule than to the ostensible 
proposals of Mr« Butt. 

Thebiebopa and priests who are bent on securing to them- 
aelveo&e control of education are contemptuously told bv the 
Home Buie agitators that, if they want Ireland to be a 
Catholic community, they hod better in the first instance ally 
themselves with those who propose to overthrow an alien Pro- 
testant Government. If the promise of sacerdotal supremacy 
in the future Kepublic inspired confidence, there can be no 
doubt that the offered alliance would be accepted. In some 
parts of Europe, and especially in Belgium ana Gorm^y, the 
Koman Catholic clergy is engaged in the desperate experiment of 
trying to attain its ends by the aid of the democracy. The 
Irish priests possess more political experience, and they know 
that they have little bold on the Fenians who form the 
majority of the supporters of Home Kule. Any prelate who 
ventures to disapprove of the popular clamour is denounced 
as plainly and as contemptuously os if he were a Protestant 
landlord. Mr. Butt has often spoken of the concession of the 
claims of Cardinal Cullen and his associates, as if it would 
be the inevitable result of the convocation of an Irish Parlia- 
ment ; but it is highly probable tliat a revolutionary 
Assembly would repudiato clerical pretensions to iniluonce. 
It is on the whole more prudent to attempt to hold the 
balance between the English Govornmont and tho ])romoters 
of secession. Lord Deiuiy was probably justified in liis asser- 
tion that it w'os impossible to govern the Irish people through 
tho Koman Catholic clergy, and that their iuflucuco hud been 
greatly exaggerated; but hltlierto they have exercised an 
extensive control over elections, and they have little reason to 
complain of neglect from successive Governments. It was 
their own fault, or their own choice, that, in compliance with 
the terms of their aUiance with tho Englisli Dissenters, they 
missed the opportunity of securing to their Church a portion 
of tlie coveted spoils of tho Protestant Establislimcut. A yolr 
or two earlier Mr. Disjueli’s offer of considerable advantages 
was rendered abortive by tho extravagant pretensions of tho 
bishops, and by tho consequent release of Lord Mayo from 
his imprudent pledges. Although Cardinal Cullen pro- 
tested on behalf of the Koman Catholic community against 
any further delay in the settlement of tho education coiitro- 
^versy, it is not ior tlie interest of tho clergy to precipitate 
the contest. Tho Government will not improbably announce 
that tho state of public business renders the production of an 
Irish Education Bill impossible ; and the House of Commons 
will perhaps think it prudent to abstain from prematurely 
binding itself by any abstract resolution. 

It matters little whether Mr. Butt thinks it for tho advan- 
tage of his cause to provoke a discussion on the chimerical 
project of Home Kule. Ho may perhaps wish to compel 
hesitating and reluctant Irish members to declare themselves 
on one side or on tlie otlier ; but tho division would prove the 
numerical weakness of his party, and the debate would in- 
volve a conclusive exposure of tho absurdity and unreality of 
his scheme. The dismemberment of the United Kingdom, as 
it could only bo effected by force, is nob u proper subject of 
Parliamentary debate ; but it may bo useful to demonstnfee 
that the issue which Mr. Bun' affects to submit to Parliament 
is altogether imaginary and fallaciow K is impossible to 
helieve tliat the House of Conjmons can at any future 
time voluntarily consent to abandon the natural allies 
imd loyal subjects who would be exposed to ruin if Ireland 
^ere handed over to the absolute control of the revolu- 
tionary ikotion.* Even if separation were inevitably to follow, 
an armed contest could aenreely be averted ; for it would bo 
In^possible that England should remain neutral in the civil 
war wbi^ would immediately follow. Although Mr. Glad- 
groNs'o two great measures have not produced either gratitude 
or tranquilli^, tho vaat ooncesaiona which have been made 
would, if it became neoeasai^ to suppress an Irish insurrection, 
strengthen the hands of Government and of Parlia- 
ment All parties would be able with a good ccmscience to 
oonour in any measures which might be necessary for the 
tDidoteiiance of the unity of the Empire ; nor is there 
' leyon to doubt that the xeqpeotable daisea in Ireland, 
gh they toigbt perfa^pe be mtimidsM into ostensible 
ity ynUfk eesesiioni would heartttjr anprove of an 
» iMpwir liquid Amtish ^ •eouriig^ for 
' Sjifja wjW:; 

Oil pnMnk 


followers nerbaps trust him beeauss he has burnt UtsU^ 
but few of them ibink bis nomiuiil jdan either prsotioahb ot 
desirahle. 




THE NONCONFORMIST CHANGE OF FRONT. 

T he Ndheonformist Omfeience at Maadiester is the moat U 
important event that has yet occurred in the long eon* 
trovexsy upon elementary education. Hitherto one great 
element oP strength in the Denominational pontion hm been 
the seemingly incurable divisions existing in the rapika of 
their adversaries. So bug as the Dissenters insieM on 
unsectarian education, they were simply asking for an 
impossibility; but it was clear from the debates on the 
Education Bill that the great mass of them had not then 
realized this fact The Secularists, who offered an intelli- 
gible and consistent opposition to the Government measure, 
were but a small minority. The roajori^ of the Nonoon- 
fbrmiat Liberals appeared to be satisfied by the exclusion of 
Denominational formularies from the School Board schools*- 
a concession which they too hastily interpreted as equivalent 
to a recognition of unsectarian Christianity as the univenal 
creed of tho English ratepayer. Under any circumstances 
tlie working of the Act in country districts would probably 
Imvo disabused them of this notion, *but in the meantime 
they have been led to abandon theiv favourite theory by 
a different and more rapid process. The unexpected advance 
which the principle of compulsory education has made in public 
estimation, apd the impossibility of giving it effect under tho 
Education Act without making use of Denominational schools, 
havo opened their eyes to the iuct that there is no middle term 
between Douoiiiiuationalism and Secularism. Many among 
them perhaps liardly yet understand how great a step they 
have taken. At Manchester, on Tuesday, for example, one of 
tho speakers ut the preliminary meeting talked of keeping 
** entirely clear of the I'eligious difficulty by prohibiting the 
** payment of public fees to Denominational schools,*’ as though 
he still imagined that the simple repeal of the Z5th clause of 
the Education Act was the solo change required. But the 
spocohes of tho leaders of the Conference showed that they 
have thoroughly made up thoir minds to accept Secularism 
as the only way of escape from Denominationalism. Mr« 
Jacob Briqut pointed out that the Nonoonformists ought 
to start from au uuussailable position, and tl^t they could 
not have this unassailable position short of secular educa- 
tion. What was culled unsectarian education might be, 
and probably was, as offensive to the Roman Catholic 
and the Jew us the teaching of tho Catechism to tho 
Dissenter. Dr. Mellor insisted that matters on which there 
are uo differences of opinion should be taught by the 
State, and matters on which opinion is divided by voltmtary 
agency. At tlie first sitting of the Conference on Wednes- 
day Mr. Ml ALL, according to the Daify News Corre- 
spondent, confessed that at the time of the discussionB on the 
Education Bill the Dissenters had not made up their own 
minds. They had hesitated to restrict Government to tiio 
secular piii't of education, and had allowed it to awume a 
religious functidn. The revival of the religious difiHoulty 
wf^ the result of this indecision, and it could only be finally 
disposed of by ** the limitation of the Government to ita* 
secular function in all education — dementaiy, seoondaryj 
and University.” Mr. Rogers maintained that there is no 
suoh thing in world as unsectarian education. It it a 
phantom whidi the Nonconformists must hunt after no 
longer. Those declarations were the more significant because 
the Committee of the Education Lea^e had juit befim 
declared themselves in favour of secularism. They, too, 
have given up the impossible compromise of undesidiaijDa- 
tiooal reli^ous teaching, and die hypocritical ooBapetaisiiba of 
Bible readingwithout note or comment. Thuir 
excludes from recognition as public elementary W, 

consequence, from a share in the PaidiamentaKy kiKaa!l^ ^ w ' 
schools not under the control of an eleotad BoaSdL 
Sxnting Toluntwy acbopls nugr by oaoMot b* 
the School Board, on condition of ffivinx ttu dm mabiinMheiil 
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might mhoif^ Mpmto fooiat or at ^iatinot tim«H-4io 
dootiiiiiji of at miDv deaoainatioaa aa happonod to be re^ 
jnmMA ^aamw the aoholarai aed oIkm to be atf 
the trouble of Auntiiig up tb^ owu ohildmu With 
thia unmiatakaUjr Seculariat programme before it^ ihe Cou^ 
foranoe made no attempt to isolate itaelffrom the Bduoation 
LeagUAi On the contnOT, it webomed eaeij dada ra ti o n in 
ftvour of secukriam, and Mr. Muu* in naraonlar deolaredi 
^ jfonidat enthtuiaatic dieering,** that in tba programme the 
League had just put forth he aaw the basis of a foir aettlement. 

Ue only incident ivhioh could bare raiaed a doubt m to 
genuinenem of the Nonconformist converdon was the ditousaion 
wbiefa took phoe upon the third Beaoiution m<pred on Wed- 
nesday eremmg. , As the IksoluUon originally stood^ it de- 
clared that ui any national system of eduoauon the School 
Board and the State should make provision solely for the 
aeoular inatruotion which all children may receive in common^ 
^'and that the responsibility of the religious education of each 
district (which in every case should be given by teachers 
other than &oae employed in the ordinary work of public 
schools^ should be thrown upon voluntary effort." The words 
containea in the parentheaia appear to have boon objected to by 
at least one delegate^we do not know on what grounds — aa 
opposed to Nonconformist principles; and in Uie end they 
were withdrawn. The point involved in the insertion or omis- 
sion of some such words as these is one of great moment. As 
the clause stood before the omission of the parenthesis, it 
described a ^stem of purely secular education ; as it stood 
after the omission of the parenthesis, it described a system 
which might easily bo identical with that unscctarian education 
which the Conference bad been denouncing just before. If 
all the Dissenters wish is that the State should nof pay for 
religious teaching, that condition is already satisfied. The 
Parliamentary grant to Denominational schools does not cover 
the cost of the secular education ; and the fee which is pud 
by some School Boards in the case of chifdten attending 
Denominational schools is no larger than the fee it has to remit 
in the case of children attendingits own schools. The Dissenting 
answer to this, so far as we can understand it, is that in a 
Denominational school the teacher is not paid separately for the 
religious instruction ho gives. It is something which ho throws 
in for nothing, because he has been appointed by a Denomina- 
tional agency. Whoever pays, tliercfore, for his support aa a 
secular teacher, does in effect jpay for his sup^rt os a 
religious teacher. Now apply this reasoning to the case of 
a secular school, in which the religious teaching oiler schoul 
hours was given by the schoolmaster. If the School Board 
consisted mainly of Churchmen, they would probably appoint 
a Churchman as teacher. They ^ould tlien, in Uieir 
capacity School Board, pay him a salary for giving 
secular instruction, and in their, capacity of a Denominational 
agency arrange for his teaching the Catechism aflor school 
hours without extra pay. If the School Board, on the other 
hand, was composed of Dissenters, the process woul^ probably 
be reversed. A Dissenter would be chosen as teacher, 
and an arrangement would he made for his giving ** unseo- 
tarian reliffious instruction " in the reserved hour without 
additional smaiy. It is obviously impossiblo that either of 
those practices should be retained under a secular system. 
All the Denominationalism that con exist under a time-table 
conscience clause is comprised in the fact that the same 
teacher gives instruction in religious as well as ser^ilar sub- 
jects. , But the inconsistency of establidiin^ Secularism, while 
retaining at the same time tlie oharacteimic feature of. the 
present ^stom, was too potent to be left uncorrected. The 
apparent diveigenee foom ihe programme of the Education 
League was only an oyersi^t. On the following evening Mr. 
Dale put ev^thmg straight by can|griog a resolution, with 
only three dissentients, that in no esse should the secular 
e^oolmaster be emidcyed to give religious instruction. 
This part of the prooeecUiigi at Miuiohester has been dwelt 
on at what may seem diq^roportipUate length. But if it had 
not been for llfr. Dais's promptuesi it mi^t have been 
appealed to after the dose of tlfo Ckmfesenoe asa pioef that the 
DisMnters have not adopted 9eciilarisoi» and te that teason 
Ht was necenary to show that any; hedmen they may have 
d^i^yed on the subjected m«dy It la im- 

pqwble at this moment foUy to wd^ die sesi^ of Hus 
ebange of pob<^ on the part of tlw It is 

eiiOi& on this occanon to point « 
divii^ of the owBitry into Jwo opfiifb o^ 

«ad Sacirinrioa. 


now lunro to auike ita ehoioo botwaen the iwtv !Z1)0 < 
iriil lie &E the ftitaie between, on the one biwd, the Clitwdt 
at Sngtand, dm Bomnn Cetholioe, and petluapa dte WaalAfttii 
-HiU agreeing in denumding State aid towarde tba nBOmtO:* 
nanoe of their aeparate eehoola; and, on tha other, the Ooa-^ 
gregationaliafa^ Baptia^ and peraona of no profeiMd oreed^ 
aJl agrmdng in opposing any appropriation of public mongjr 
to this pnrpoae. So great a dtange m the oompoairiou of dw 
opposing hosts cannot fail to havo an important influence 
upon the comae of the battle. 


M.’ 



U. THIERS AND THE ASSEUBLYe 

THIERS has shown the Assembly that his often 
repeated threat of resignation was not quite so empty 
as it had come to be regarded. When it was finally made 
clear that the Deputies would not carry their obedionoe so 
far as to adopt his plan of taxina raw materiale, the blow 
was at length suffered to fall, and for two or tlireo hours 
France was without a Government It is a ourious com- 
mentary on the constitutional makeshift of last summer that 
the relations of the President towards tlio Assembly should 
still bo such as to make this stop a natural one. Not one 
of the objects which tho majori^ proposed to tliemaelves 
in making M. Tuiers President of tlie liepublio has been 
attained. The Deputies wanted something loss costly than 
M. Thiers to fling stones at, and witli this view tliey 
devised the scheme of making him into a constitutional 
Sovereign, and providing him with a Cabinet which they could 
turn out at pluoiiure. But the Preswent of tho liepublio 
has proved to be only the Provisional Chief of tlie 
Executive writ large. In taking possession of his new 
dignity M. Thiers htis surrendered none of his old privileges. 
He has taken tho same port in debate, and identified himself 
quite as completely with a partioular lino of policy. Last 
Saturday the crowning inoonaiatency was achieved, and a funo- 
tionary, supposed to represent the nation, and not any partiou- 
lar party in it, retired from i>ower because his Finance Minister 
hud fiuiod to got the consent of the Legislature to a particular 
mode qf raising money. The truth is, tho Assembly, when it 
fell in with the “ Proposition Rivet," was trying to compass 
an impossibility. A provisional state of things will not cease 
to be provisional by reason of a mero change of title. The 
position which M. Thiers holds in France is one ultogothor 
distinct from that held by any ordinary constitutional Sove- 
reign. It is essential to tho idea of such a Sovereign that ho slialL 
reign and not govern ; it is essential to tho purposes for which 
M. Thiers is required that he should govern and not merely 
reign. M. Thiers Ium been picked out as tho one politioian 
who can guide tlie country through a crisis of unexam- 
pled difficulty. His dexterity, his Parliamentary expe- 
rience, his freedom from compromising antecedents, have 
combined to invest him with this character. To make 
him in reality u constitutional monarch would have been 
to render these qualifications useless. It is, of all others, 
the position which gives least scope for their oxorcise. 
France wants a statesnum with a policy, and espocioily with 
a definite theory as to how and when tho indemnity is to 
be paid off; a constitutional King is bound to accept tho 
policy offered him by his Ministers. There is no identity, 
is^not even a resomblanco, between the two. M. Tiiikus 
saw tliisl if the Assembly did not, and the consequence of his 
clearer won has been that ho lias played tho same part 
under twb names. lie has ^n called President, but ho lias 
in all respects acted as Prune Minister. On tho occasion 
of the first defeat his Cabinet has sustained, bo bos not 
even affected to dissociate himself from it. Ho might have 
dismissed M. Pouver-Quertier, and made some show ol 
calling another Ministry to his aid. Ho might have used his 
exceptional position to avoid pledging tho Assemblv to u 
decisive vote, or to smootfi matters over when tho uocisivu 
vote had actually been given. Instead of this, he accepted 
die defeat of the tax on raw materials as a special slight 
to himself, and resigned office as if ho bad been ihe most 
petolant and wilful ^ Prime Ministers. If M. Thiers's acu 
were reaUy as much dictated by temper as Uiey appear to be, 
he would have (pined little by his long Parliamentary experi- 
eocOf But Us is eminently a rage with method in it. In 
thia iuotenee be had marked out for himself the course to ho 
foUbwed efter defeat by eogroodug the largest share of the 
defeat fo hhuself. In the fong debate which preceded tho final 




^foto M* Positt»<QcnsitrjKit wa. nowhere. It wim M. Thiku* 
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r^eotion wft8 probofafy certain hy tbe irritali«i like aa B«|Wior cf Aiii^ hOfiintk 

of the ABsenibiy et ceebft iWf replaced in tbo poiition the Ammbljc, when mm h% had seitgned^ had 
from which it nad to extricate itaolf by making dioioe but/togot him.baok .^gahi «i Wa owntaraii. ^9Biaie« 

M. TjujERe FreMdent of we Republic. Tliat expraient had no other man who can ^ilot the abip through the aunken 
not been reaevlod to without much acorching of heart. An rocks and eondioting cumoti and a h a fing eandbaidm among 
Aesembly wbicl^ while sooretly longing for a Monarchy, which her courae atiU liaa. So long as M. Tkieus leoMina 
finda dtaelf Kvteg wovisionally under KopiibUcan forma, ia indUpenaable, the Aaaembly muW be wwd^ to aubmit w him 
nafetaidty nnwilliiig to give those forms more open aaaent than whenever inbiniMton ia the sole meane.of w ta m ing kink 

it ftida^linavoidablo. tio far as it went the creation of a Preai- • " 

dent of the Republic, where before there had only been a Chief 

of the Executive Power, did constitute such an nsseut, and the SOCIALISM IN THE QiUAMTSSLL!^ StfEVUSW* 


^Uonavchical party in the Assembly must have been hard put 
to it beforo they gave even this amount of wnction to institu* 
^tlona which they so profoundly dislike. It woa from no feel- 
that a Republic was the Government best calculated to 
unite Frenchmen tiiat they brought themselves to take the step. 

I The motive that inHuenced them was the feeling that the 
aituation liud become intolerable, and that they must provide 
laome means of giving expression to tlioir views without run- 
Ining the risk, at every separate utterance of them, of overturn- 
jing the Bordeaux compact and delivering up Franco to 
lanorohy. Tlio honourable shelving of M. Thikrs was tlio 
•expedirat adopted, but they forgot to consider whether M. 
Tttisits would consent to remain shelved. The event has 
* shown that, in omitting this inquiry, they omitu^d the most 
imjprtant element in the calculation. M. Thikss was quite 
'wiuhigto accept such amount of oxtornnl dignity as they chose 
to invest him with, so long as it did not involve any sacrifice of 
I real power. When the Assembly mot again after tho recess, it 
'soon became npi^ront that ho had accepted his now position, 
iDOt in substitution for his old one, hut in addition to it. His 
I conduct of tho Budget debates has fdiowu the finesse of a Prime 
Minister, not tho roservo of a Sovereign ; and tho rejection of 
! his favourite scheme W'as probably in part duo to the deter- 
mination of tlio majority to shut their eyes to the unwelcome 
fact that tlieir master was no further oil from them than 
beforo. 

^ Their assertion of independence was promptly followed by 
the resignation of tho Presidekt. M. Thiers had managed, 
w ithin an hour or two of his defeat, to impress tho IXjputiea 
with tho conviction thnt this time liis determination was irre- 
vocable. Ho shed some natural tears over his defeat, but ns 
soon ns they wore wiped away, ho profeased tho utmost relief 
a^d ploasuro at the prospect of laying down tho burden of 
o^co and retiring to swoct communion with his hron;;es and 
china. But tho Assombly was scared by tho catn6tro[)he it 
had brought u|>on itself. Tho Right Centro, tlie Lod Centre, 
tho Lell, all were agrt'od, from whatever motives, in regarding 
M. Thiers as indispensable to Franco. They could not avert 
tlie resignation ; fca-, us soon as tho Assembly mot tho next 
day, M. Guf.vr read the expected letter conve^fing tho 
aaaurauco that. M. Thiers could only “continue to watch 
** over tho Bafoty of thu State” during the necessary delay 
before his successor could bo appointed. But by pr<»pcr 
submission tho resignation might bo cancelled, and the veteran 
cherub who keeps watch over the life ol Franco be reinstated 
in his higii position. All parties at once devoted tlicm- 
selves to tho prei»arnlion of a Resolution which shouM express 
their anxiety to retain M. Thiers on his own terms. Tbe 
Assembly was made to declaro thnt its vote of tho day before 
was not to bo regarded ns an aot of mistrust or hostility, or at 
implying tho rofusnl of tho support Avhioli tho Assembly had 
'always given to tho Govornmont ; that it now made? a fresli 
appeal to the patriotism of tho PIEsident of tho Republic, uud 
ithat it ref used to accept his rosignution. M. Thiers was at 
once informed of tho vote, and allowed himself to be persuaded 
to withdraw his resignation. Perhaps his object mm answered 
in ^0 opportunity this interview gave him of giving the 
deputation a warning. Tho Army Bill was coming on, and 
A frosh diflPorenco between him and the Assembly might 
arise upon tlic question of universal compulsory service. On 
this point he hinted that no compromise would bo possible. If 
he was again constrained to Toagn, it would be a resignation 
that knew no rojientance. 

Neither of tho jmrties to this sin^lai* trial of strength (kn 
be said to have ooine out of it with dignity. But, on tlio otlusr 
bAnd|botli|>artiQ8 wore acting to some extent under tlie pressure 
of an inexorable necessity. M. Thiers's position — at all events 
his conception of his position — compellod him to show the 
Assembly that it cannot have him as President without taking 
hu poUey into bargain. If he liad not made this clear on 
the frntt<M|cyn‘cnoe of a serious difikreoeo between them, the 
Deputies migU have traded upon his forbearance, and re- 
,4keted:4he .pmoots of his CabliMA as fredy as Umugh the' 

• mere roi/amda|l 


HE^ingenious projector who lately sslected as hisima* 
ginary idlies in a scheme of Sociahst revolution somo of 
tho leaders of the Conservative party may fairly i^peal to on 
article in the current number of the Quarietly Keview in Jpmot 
of bis sagacity. The w*ri^ indeed ailbrds no indication pf his 
political connexions, noi? is it impossible that he may be a 
professed Liberal; but he has succeeded in inducing the 
journal which is supposed to be the principal Conservative 
organ to publish his lucubrations. If the Quarterlt/ li^vieur 
really expresses the opinions of any important section of the 
party, it may be inferred that Lord Derby's recent speech has 
not been unauimously approved by his political allies. The 
difference between tho advocates of paternal government and 
tho BUpportors of individual freedom is as wide as tlie schism 
in tho Liberal party which was described by Lord Derby. 

The Reviewer, indeed, devotes a portion of his essay te the 
proof that all tho remedies for existing evils are within the 
reach of the working classes themselves ; but he at the same 
time recommends that they should bo aided by legislative 
measurea which on his own theory might have been deemed 
superfluous. Curtailmont of the liquor trade, more effectual 
protection of workmen from the tyranny and exactions of 
Trade Unions; and tho provision of improved dwellings by 
tho countenance or direct act of the Slate, are tho principal 
methods by which existing evils are to be corrected. It 
matters little to a benevolent theorist that Parliament has 
lately been compelled to relax tho restrictions on Trade 
Unions, and that tlie lenders of tho artisans are engaged in an 
agitation for the purpose of obtaining additional ^ilities for 
their favourite organization. Philanthropists who are anxious 
to diminish tlio use of intoxicating liquors not unnaturally 
listen to tho demands of that section of the working class 
which seeks to be protected against itself; but it is perfectly 
clear that the millions which are annually expended on beer 
and spirits are voluntarily paid, and that a legal prohibition 
of nn almost universal practice would be at tbe same time 
oppressive and abortive. Mr. Bruce and his colleagues were 
justly blamed for framing a Bill which it would ^have been 
obviously impossible to pass ; but subsequent disousaion has 
shown that almost any altCFnative scheme for the some object 
would have been equally impracticable. Nearly all tho 
prominent speakers who have lately disoussed the question, 
including Lord Derby, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. VEBNOisr 
Harcourt, have, on various grounds of political economy or 
of party expediency, recommended the Government to abstain 
from legislation ; and Mr. Dalrtmplb, an enthusiaat in the 
cause ot temperance, lately announced to his constituents bis 
refusal to support the scheme of tbe United Kingdom 
Alliance* 

Tlio pTOf^sal that additional facilities diall be given for thk 
erection of comfortable and wholesome dwelbngs is lees 
familiar, though it cannot be called novel* The KevisWer 
professes himself unable to understand tbe grounds on whioh 
land niny be compulsorily token fot railways (sr otiier publia 
works, while builders of houses for the working m 

I'eduoed io depend like their neighbours on or&ungf 
tiinities of voluntary purchase. The dislike oif 
which the writer betrays in several expressioiis ris cuf hlimy 
cliaractoriatic of the little sect of social economipte to vi^hidk 4e 
evidently belongs. A sneer at &cilities fiir.! tite ttmoitit of 
goods or the locomotion of the richer olosMi^Ctf A^vteges&ni 
that tbo average net earnings of zailw^ osw his 
per cent., proves tliat the writer has Boft ondtettkwd m 
enormous addition to the public wealth whhdt <Sffkiee thod 
regular and speedy transit of gbo4s ^ 

saving of time alone to bundrm nf 
can scarcely be estimated in 
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^ hitb^ attained ao marted an oeonaoiaalinoomm to indm 
omitaliata to coatiaiia ^ cxparitoent on a comprahemm 
aoak; yet, if tbm ia any tneamng in the Iteriewara te- 
teenoe to raiimya, it toonia atom not dSffiottU to ind money 
ibf any enterprieeerhtoh ofibia ater pvoepeet remuneration. 
When he aaya that " no Badway Company could pxtnre a 
preamble half ao loroible or ao indisputable ” as tho alle* 
ithtei mi|^ te made in support of his building 
ndienia, te ie mppMr6n% not aware of the indispensable re- 
dial that such d)jeet cannot be attained except by 
tte autfaoiity of Parliament" • It might bo aaaert^ that 
an acre of ground eouM not be bought by private oontraot in 
Spitatfelte or Wostminater, but the assertion could certainly 
not be proved. The proposal that land for buildings should 
te taken by comtmlsory purchase is made without roforonoe 


hat in such coses an odditional per- 
centage of ivrcniy or twenty-five per cent, is customarily and 
juetiy allowed to the vendor. If builders cannot be induced 
at present to run up lodging-houaee on speculation, they 
would not bo tempted by the prospect of paying an additional 
{nice for land. I’mving proved to his own satisfiiction that it 
would be worth the while of oapitaiists to erect improved 
dwellings, and to incur the surplus expense of compulsory 
purchase, the Eeviewer next recommends that ttie teoialist 
dei^ wlkich is known as the State should, in case of need, 
descend to untie the knot. If tho builders cannot raise money 
for lodging-houses at the market price, the State or the 
Treesuty is to help them by the use of its cnsdit. Every pro- 
jector iiidio domains the assistance of the State admits, as 
a matter of course, that he proposes to neglect in the par- 
ticular case a rule which is otherwise prudent and sound. In 
another part of his essay the Avritcr attempts to show that 
an average artisan might save from his earnings 50/. a 
year ; and if the calculation is accurate, it is evident that ho 
could afford to pay a rent which would return a fair interest 
or profit to a builder. If dwelling-houses for tho working 
dosses for sale or ibr lease once became good investments, it 
would be os unnecessary for the Stato to interfere in Ber- 
mondsey 08 in Bdgravia or May Fair. The notorious proposal 
to provide air, sunshine, and garden ground for the city work 
man was more attractive, and not much more chimerical. 

Anoth^ grievance on which tho Reviewer dwells is die ex- 
isting superfiurty of retail traders. There is no doubt that tlio 
economic machinery of society is in this rospoct defective, or 
rather redundant ; and French reformers 01 the world have 
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Ingliah aatton m a gsnoul rule, people kimw. Jdyi 
own bustoem teet. Xiord Diwir aud some lem emtntek 
poUtidnna sdll bold to too &iib which had of late ky 
reputed ortoodoaL; but toe Soott Busskus, and PsuKortoMh 
and QuorrsWy Beviewers assiduouslv employ tomusclves in 
pushing back the hende of the clock, ft is not surprising 
that; little attention is paid to toeir proteefei against ruder 
and more impatient interXerenoo with social arrangements. 
It ia necessary to leave the maobineiy to itself, if it ia to 
te of any use, except where it baa to bo wound up or 
eaeoeptionaliy regulated. Tte alternative plan of depend- 
ing on tho judgment and oaprioo of the State, which 
means in England a Minister or a rarll|tnetitary majority, 
will only saiiafy those who from time to lino fancy tlmt they 
can impose tlieir own crotcliots on tte ruling power. Tho 
Quor^sWy Reviewer would be regarded iu France or by tho 
International Society as a feeble roaotionist. His truisms, 
hia coinmonplacoB, liis exposure of *po])ular delusions, though 
they form much the soundest part of his trestise, would pot, 
in the judgment of real Socialists, be redeoniod by hU plans 
of expropriation, or even by hie denunciation of toopkeejws 5 
yet a wise revolutionist would not discourage an iinconscioiw 
aseociute who, with tlie best intentions, may bo iweful 
opening the door to the assailants outside. 
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repeated^ proposed the extinction of 
aabstitutjon of a more limited number of oifici; 
of commodities. The English Reviewer shrinks from the pro- 

S iteroiM rosulfs which would follow as a legitimate deduction 
m his doctrines; and he can only rely on mo perfectly logiti- 
matoooinpetitiQn with tradesmen of Co-operative S^pcietics. The 
further suggestion that squires and employers of labour should J 
pstoblish at^ maintain ** one comprehensive store, and enable ^ 
** ii to beki out or eat up all rivals, on condition of its odopt- 
ing honest prices, soond qualify, full measure, and no 
credit,^ might nerbaps lead in practice to a collision with 
the lawsagtonst toe truck system. Hinors and other work- 
men extremely dislike toe. oomprehenalro stores which are 
provided Ifj their etopdeyta. Squires have in general enough 
to do In maintatniiig the vighti of pftqperly without convert- 
ing toe whole class of retotf tvadets, and especially toe shop- 
keepers in toeir own nfightenrhood, into deadly enemies. 
Ai^ all, village skope wito ttefar bpd goods and nigh prices 
have been estabUstea in tonmttaaee wito a practical detnimd. 
If it suited their oyomeri teller to* toAo toeir puntoases 
elsewbeie, toere iltetid te^ no need el ls|^ilatiioti, or even of 
mgument. According to tte ^ ney ^eontrivanes 

regulation, if toat wine poSjAtey mac should) seduce tlbe 
^ number of retaiicre by 5d'pef citeh te 7^ pfnt tent. 

would be probably tte giteM and taiiniidtete 

^ boon to tte working dames cteM te If 

UHlantoropiite would tike tte 
' stondiers. they wojold keep toofr tetete ‘ 

tetest tifl toey ted shut up ladf os! 

Si^boiiisa The regufttite uiUto ft 
< than Mr. Baucs'li 


T he evidence taken before tho Meifwrn Commission may 
or may not end in enabling Lord Lawulnce and his col- 
leagues to find out who was really to hlunio for sotiding that 
unfortunate ship to sea; but it cerlaiiily has had llio eiloct of 
revealing to tho English public the very extraordinary manner 
in which one great dopartment of bluto nflaira is conducted. 
Several navy officials have been oxiuninod, and all they say 
poirfts in one direction. There is no such thing as the ad- 
ministration of the jnivy in any proper sense of tho term. All 
ia chaos in»i<ie the Admiralty. There nro Lopartments, tho very 
number of whidi is a inattor of specuhitiou. "I'lieiu is a Board, 
which its Secretary describes as a phantom. Tlnjre are clerks 
who open letters and do what they like with them. 'J’horo arc 
also {lersons who answer letters, but it is hdl to Uiem to 
connect or not, as they may think proper, wlmt they say with 
what is said to them. There are persons who sign Uiese 
answers, but it is no part of their business to know wliat they 
are signing. Tlio Admiralty keeps no record sliowing tho 
history of a ship, althougli some intention of keeping such a 
record seems to have been once formed. All that tho Admi- 
ralty docs is to issue an infinity of orders regulating the 
conduct of its subordinates; but noiio of ihose subordinates 
know what these orders are, nor docs tho Admiralty trouble 
itself to SCO that they are carried out. TlidVe is no commu- 
nication between different branches of tho odmiaistration, and 
no one can stiy in whoso sphere tho discharge of any duty 
lies. Tho Admiralty officials seem to be, with soirio few 
exceptions, on which, before tho publication of the Report 
of too Ckimmission, it would be premnturo to oomineiit, 
honest and zealous public servants. But in tho face of 
Buolt } hopeless muddle what can they do 7 They can 
at tho most discharge iflich duties us they arc allowed 
to fulfil to tho best of their obility. But tli«y cannot 
know what is happening around them, or wliclhor their 
efforts will bo of ony avail to the public service. They 
can only wait and soe when tho curious stato of things to 
which they belong will cemo to an end. Tho Sccroury is 
perhaps tho officim who secs most of tho muddle, who haw the 
greatest opportunity of watching letters opened tliat after- 
wards, in &e Words of the AiTOBNEV-GKNKHAr/, vuiuwh into 
spaoo like too Bella and the Oeprty, and then of [icriiwing tho 
oommunioations which ingenious clerks write in answer to such 
these vanished letters as they think can bo answered with 
such powers of invention as nature or habit may have gi\ym 
them. And the only conelusion to which tlig prese nt plam- 
spoken and intelligent Secretary, Mr. Vkbnois LifsaiNofuN, was 
anle to arrive after fully making himself acquaintcil with the 
iutofior of te office, waK that some day a rovolutiou must 
eoma whidh would sweep the whole mass of absurdity away. 
Bo Imvifr toy of kootriog tbst| wheu wv < ay 

mfSm rn imA * teve a cluiiw"s»f teng 

tevtia have dooe uotallttieto help il Mong. 
;TB AdJBirtilQr J. xs&y ourindm m. 
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only be judged by readuig fd deteil the balkr etridence that 
has been given to the Hereone littlo insfernctfve 

fact peeps out, aiid iliotker; and scarcely a witness 
appears who does Mt s^ jlbme touch to the general^cture 
of collapse^ But, ^ ocmduct of different public omciala is 
touched on by iMiie witnesses, and os the Commissioners have 
not reported how fiw the officials concerned have been guil^ of 
negligence or dereliction of duty, to quote the evidence given 
BO &r as it illustrates tiie conduct of Admiralty business might 
be to quote evidence prejudicial to men not yet con* 
demned. It is only when the witness makes general ^ 
marks, or describes some mode or procedure as to which 
there is no dispute, that reference can at present be 
properly made to what ho has said. Btill some instances may 
be given which illustrate the system, whik) they do not bear 
adversely on the conduct of individuals. One of the theories 
started to account for the loss of the Megcera is that the 
corrosion of the imn plates was duo to the galvanic action 
produced by coppOT. The President of the Council of Con- 
tractors of the Admiralty stated that, in spite of an Admiralty 
order prohibiting the use of copper pipes and rose-boxes in 
particular cases, there wore many ships in which such 
articles wore still being used, which ho attributed to the 
division which existed &)twoon the Contractor’s Department 
and the Engineer’s Department. There was an order issued to 
Dockyard officers, proliibiting the use of copper pipes and rose- 
boxos, but no such order had been issued to ships’ officers ; 
so that, in his opinion, the engineers and officers of tho 
Megosra wore justified in making use of copper, as they 
had received no order against it. Again, a kind of cement is 
admitted to have been used in the Megeeva which was so 
bad that an order was sent to remove it from other sliips in 
which it had been used ; but this, according to Sir Spencer 
E oniNsoN, was omitted to be done in regard to tho Megcora 
because a clerk had omitted to register a letter in the Ship 
Branch, owing to which piece of neglect the matter slipped 
‘‘through.” In 1866 a Keport was sent from Woolwich, 
stating that the Mcgma might do for a couple of years, but 
sliould then bo re-examined. Tliis Keport was no doubt re- 
corded somewhere, as tho sumo witness informed tlio Conunis- 
sioners, but no one could suy where. In 1 867 he wished for 
some information regarding the Megccra^ and applied to tho 
Woolwich officers who hud sent in tliis Keport. But they 
had entirely forgotten all about it, and reported tliat there had 
been no Report. There was also a letter from a Commodore 
of tlie same date in reforonco to the Megmra^ but there was 
what the witness callod another “ extraordinary lapse*’ about 
it ; for, altliough it came to the Admiralty, it never went 
to tlio Controller. Further, Uio witness stated iliat there was 
no system in tho Adminilty by which tho previous reports on 
ships could bo precisely brought up. Partly this miserable 
ubsonco of all proper organization was, Sir Si^ncer Robinson 
thought, duo to tho insufficient number of clerks employed. 
But the figures ho guvo scarcely bore out his statement, as it 
appeared that each clerk hud to attend to an uverugo of only 
nine letters a day. But, oven if niiio letters a day are 
too many for a Govcrninont official, it docs not appear how a 
largor number of clerks to do the work of dealing with letters 
by more haphazard, and with no notion of what was to bo 
done with them, could have been of any benefit to the 
country. All that thoso clerks and their inuuodiuto superiors 
could do was to siuvcy the muddle in which they lived 
with serene complacency, and placidly await the revcAution 
which tho Secretary considered inevitable, but which, <liad it 
not been for tho loss of the Megara^ might easily have been 
delayed until long after they were all dead mid buried. 

Who is to blame for all tliis enormous waste of time and 
money, and for tho dangers to which the lives of officers and 
seamen, and the safety and honour of tho country, have been 
exposed 7 It must bo owned tliat the system of Parliamentary 
government, whatever compensating ndvantigcs it may 
possess, lies more tlion anything else at the Iwttom of the 
mischief. A civilian is by a turn of fortune in the House 
, of Commons suddenly called on to manage the English navy. 
He mey be os absolutely ignorant of tho navy and everything 
cmmected with it as Mr. Gosoien was when he had last 
spring to pass from the Poor Jaw Board at a minute’s 
notice to ^ the head of the Admiralty. The civilian 
has of course an immense deal to learn. The Naval 
Lords are certainly there to help him, and the permanent 
heads of departments are also tliere. As a rule, Uie 
permanent offipials of Government departments are ^very 
xf^y to help those wdiom the shifting Wavee of Fiiriia- 

iudi is the prestige 

ot l^ mw pl’Commoiia. and tite fcree. of habit, that smuNmy 


any one probably in tiie AdnffitaUy ftels aggrieved or mmoyed 
that hki master m the tfamM a bostliag stmgir who 
does not know one end of a sUp 60m the other. The cfvilien 
does not lack assistMioe, or assistince. But he hie 

so much to do to learn even the mdimeiitiof his businesit&at 
he cannot get down Co suchdetaUaas themodein whiohleCteis 
are answered or left unanswered. Gbildxrs did set Urn-* 
self to work to do something towards reoiganixing navy ad» 
ministratiom but he natunlly began at i£e end nesiesC tot's 
himself. He altered a little at the top; but he was years 
off getting to the bottom. The permanent officials, it might 
be thought, would bo able to suggest useful reforms. But 
when a groat lystem assumes th^ type of disorganisatum 
which consists in a total wont of cohesion between its 
separate branches, those who are conversant wilh any one 
branch cannot really propose a remedy for the tnisobief, but 
can only try to make the conduct of business in their own 
department more efficient. Their requests naturally tske the 
form of asking for more money for extra clerks, supervisore, 
and so forth, and they ore at onco fmubbod. The civilian 
cannot perhaps understand much about tho navy, but he can 
understand that his colleague at the Exchequer will not like a 
largerstaff beingemployed. Verygreat imperfections of manage- 
ment are, we fear, almost inseparable from the jdan of making 
members of Parliament, who have no knowledge whatever of 
what they have to manage, mastors of enormous and complicated 

E ortions of the machinery of Government. It is chiefly the 
onesty, the ability, and the zeal of hundreds of men who 
spend their lives for a very small recompense in Government 
offices that make this anomalous system of administering 
public affairs work as well as it does. Every now and 
then, too, there is some lucky accident which, in a nuumer 
that no one could have anticipated, gives an opportuni^ of 
effecting some reform on a mat sede. Such on opportuni^ 
has now been afforded with rcigard to the navy, and we can 
only hope that it may not be Uirown away, although it is, 
wo confess, very disheartening to find that Mr. Baxter is 
convinced that the system of naval administration as it exists 
falls little short of perfection. 


THE CASES OF WATSON AND EDMUNDS. 

T he decision of the Home Secretary in the case of Watson 
appears to be in harmony with the prevailing sentiment 
of society, and it would probably be useless to examine too 
curiously the reasons by which it might be justified. An 
atrocious crime was perpetrated with circumStances of almost 
unexampled horror, and at least half tho people one meets 
express compassion for the criminal. Instead of criticizing 
wbat Mr. BiiucE has done, let us observe with salbfaotion 
what he did not do. Neither he nor the Judges who advised 
him have in this instance given any encouragement to 
tliose elastic theories of insanity which would rescue in>m 
capital punishment all murderers who oxoite pity, and many 
also who do not. In considering the practietd appUca* 
tion of these tlioories in Criminal Courts, it may be useful 
hereafter to remember that they were made to embrace a 
case iu which the only evidence of insanity was furnished 
the act for which the prisoner was tried. After a long lito 
of learned labour Watson saw himself reduced to poverty, 
l^and he was, let us Rssume, further afflicted by the irritati^ 
companiuu^iip of his wife. When medical witnesses, stsrti&g 
from these facts, proceed to discourse learnedly about “ melaii- 
“ cholia ” and “ homicidal impulse,'* they ought not to be sur- 
prised at finding that public respect for the profession to which 
they belong has not been enhanced by their appearance in the 
witness-box. Let us, however, do justice to the motives which 
no doubt induce medical practitioners to place thenWvee in a 
position which is always disagreeable and only ooolslonaily i 
Tcmuneratire. Mr. Baron Martin lately remoriied that Ih# 
defence of insanity was commonly raised when *‘>]iiM{ile of 
“ means ’* wore ch^ed with crime. We are quite attire :iiwit 
neither the learned Judge nor any of bis heoren fbigotithig 
generous devotion which has made medical and sorgicatscieiiiSfl, 
f^ely available for all sorts and conditions of nac&A . 

pitals are among the few institutions of this oouiitty widt^whioh ^ 
nol^y finds fault, and wherever money is raised to b^oUd and 
maintain'a hospital, skilful and kind treetment is res(di|y 
coming for the patients. Both the hsodi mi lha Aft 

medical profession, alike in town jttid 
to a recognition of the great eerwei whtoh .t^ 
society and individniils, irresgwtiy^. 

And if the doctors were 

they are not— they miglil mt atft 

likely to get what is ill 
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^ kibkt Om luO^encf ^ ia Goarta of 3xa^ Pxovlooial 
«ro not only Mdy» lilin OMh UmiM bevtlMnt 
lo^lj^ve tnoir help giaiimoQdjr to thoao^who cannot ferity 
bnt thcv harn am made obaarvaiiona imd SHrmod thoorias 
witid) UMj are nrilling upon ocoaalon to ventilate in die 
whnoMhboK or the newipapera. One of the most odiout 
criminals of modern times was a man named Sootaati 
. alioi Fonwooo, who mordmd three children #in London, 
and a woman and a chUd at Bamagate. This monster was 
tried at Maidstone, and money did not seem to be largely 
supplied for his dai^ce, yet memoal evidence of insanity was 
produced regardlesa of expense oa well as of hujts and common 
sense. It la doubtiem true that if a person \fhoae iViends pos* 
asm ample means is charged with a capital crime a lawyer is 
employed to get up a defence, and he goes to tho doctors, just 
as m another clasa of cases he goes to the onginecrs, and he 
generally obtains what be wants. At a largo outStter’s you 
may find olothea to suit any sbftpo, and among doctors you 
‘may find a tbeoi^ of insanity adapted to any varioty of 
murder. Tho outntters are much more particular about pay- 
ment than the doctors ; but, on tlie other hand, a coat is always 
worth something, whereas a medical opinion may be un- 
founded, and i>oasibly pernicious. The experience of Mr. Baron 
MARTin, as of other lawyers, might probably be correctly said to 
amount to this — that honest medical testimony to the insanity 
of a murderer miw be obtained in a great many cases where 
the prisoner has mends who will take the trouble to apply for 
it. In this point of view the case of Southet deserves to bo 
compared with that of Watson, and indeed the Judge's charge 
to the jury in Sootbet's case was cited by tlio counsel who 
proaeouted Watson, in onticiMtion of the defence of insanity 
which was raised in his behiuf. Watson, being a clorgyman 
and schoolmaster, may be presumed to have held tho oxdinary 
system of religion and morality which condemns murder; 
whereas Southey had framed a system of his own which 
excused it. Both commit murder, and the one having led a 
good and the other a wicked life, the goodness of the one and 
the wickedness of tlie other seem to be alike regarded as 
evidence of insanity. The truth appears to be that the pro- 
duction of medical evidence depends not upon tho moans of 
the prisoner's friends, but upon the notoriety which tlie crime 
obtains, the lengtli of time which elapses between the act and 
the trial^ the topics which happen to occupy the newspapers, 
and various oUier fluctuating circumstances. The doctors, 
however, are not to blame for this accidental and partial appli- 
cation of their theories. They are only too ready to appear 
when called upon. ' 

We find in the Daily News an account of tho supiiosed 
reaaon8*for reprieving Watson, of which tho writer must have 
aemx, although he did not indicate, the absurdity. Tho 
prisoner is old, his character was good, and ho is believed to 
have acted under extreme provocation. This journal has 
discussed the cases of Watson and Epbunds .with so much 
good sense and moderation that it cannot need to bo reminded 
that wives of the aggravating " type are not uncommon, anrl 
the provocation which they give their husbands is never 
admitted as an excuse for beating tliem, although it is now 
ofiered in extenuation of the more heinous offence of murder. 
The Daily N^wb even goes further, and suggetts that, if the 
prisoner had been younger, this plea of provocation 
might not have availed him. It wae doubtless apparent 
to the writer of this article, as welt as to everybody else, 
that hanging would deprive Watson of only a short span of 
^life, and that the force of passion ought to dimini^ with 
advancing years. If the sentiment of -respect for grey hairs 
were invoked on bis behalf; it would be simultaneously re- 
membered thi^ his wifeV grey hairs were stained with her 
blood which hk hand had shed. The real source of ^e oom- 
passion which undeniably was fUt for Watson was probably 
the contrast betwesn tibe prospeols of his early life and the 
disappointment and missay of its close. His Qiassical attain- 
ments won for him the Oold Medal of the TJnivend^ of 
Dublin, end while he was a student ha saw the Isdy to wnom, 
after the lapse of twent|Mmarai he made an ofler of marriage, 
which was acoepted; ISiere has 6m fhetuNa of ohsnoter 
which more widely excils qrttputliy than this eonstancy in 
snature sianhood to an a tt a chmen t fiumed m youtti; yet 
.Wawon'i story of his lffe,as sSmr.wdii^ofl^ 

sjiia acmp of paper, paixifhBy cesi^ 

cure for love is minisge. At the ugo Ul he 
^bmlaed the Beadmasterihip ^ (hmm 

MM, wftfi a salary upon whidtlms^ 

> lUlM Mfortahly, but hardly to we 
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paaim. ®e, hid ilfoou^out life the miSm !fer 

whiek In ym^he had galnsd diilbction. But all thjw Jim 
of dlUgenl veanmg and prohfto writ^xg had obtained Am llW 
neither foms nor fortune. His feming was not a iMSy 
marketable commodity, and the greater part of bit time wi 
energy had been exp^ded iu procuring die mciius of decent 
existence, and nothing more, for himself and wife. It is not 
die fault of the managers of the Stookwell Gnuunuur ^hOol 
that they are unablo to provide Mnaiona for exhauatod maators, 
or to pay salaries out of whicli provision may l>e made by 
vigorous manhood lupiiiist old age. There have been few more 
painful stories of life-long striigglo and final failure than thia 
of Watson, and the public mind was strongly nffootod by die 
remark that it woula be cruelty rather than mefey to caoao 
him to livo the few and evil days which remained to him on 
earth. With much loartiing, ooaseloss toil, and some want 
probably of worldly prudence, he saw himself at the close of 
hia working life as poor as when he began it : — 

He bates bini^ 

That would upon tho rack of this tough world 

Stretch hmi out longer. 

It is not intended to suggest that Watson was n man more 
sinned against than sinning; nor need wo bo disturbed by tho 
possible inference from his reprieve that respectability is an ex- 
cuse for crime. If ho had been less learned ho might perhaps 
have been more prosperous, and might not have been expos^ 
to trials which neither religion nor philosophy enabled him to 
bear with jiationco. There is an ancient Greek epigram which 
describes Kimctetus as lame of body and poor as a beggar, and 
beloved of tho immortal gods." In modem England study 
and oontomplation are apt to load to poverty unmitigated by 
general esteem. In our ago aud cliinato a philosopher cannot 
live in a tub, but must pay rent and taxes for a house. These 
reflections may perhaps supply some explanation of tho 
GompasHion which, \\ liothor roauonabiy or not, has boon felt 
for Watson. 

As regards tho case of Edmunds, wo are not prepared to say 
tliA Mr. Bulce could well have taken any other coarse, under 
tho circumstances, than that which ho has followed. Jt would 
have been diflicuJt for him to disiogard Mr. Baron Makiin's 
recommcmlition of further inquiry, and if there was to bo 
an inquiry ho could not do bettor than entrust it to phyaioians 
of expel louce and reputation who had not appeared os wit- 
nesaoa upon tho trial. Unfortunately wo have not before us 
the report ot those physicians, or any other information which 
would enable us to form an estimate of tlio value of tho 
evidonco u|Kin which they founded tboir opinion of tho insanity 
of Miss Edmunds. As the cose stands at present, tho plea of 
insanity which, upon the evidence submitted at the Iriri, was 
unanimously rojocu^d by^ tho judge and jury, has now been 
accepted upon evidence as to the nature or worth of which 
wo know absolutely nothing. It is of course possible that 
tho physicians who made this in(|uiry may have discuvorod 
facts which were not made known at tho trial ; but the only 
reasons for supposing Miss Edmunds to bo insane with which 
Uio pubhc is acquainted have failed to justify that conclusicih. 
The existing practice of reviewing sentences in criminal coses 
is in the highest degree unsatisfactory, but all that can 
bo •said against it has been often and strongly said, and 
thust far without any effect wliatevor. If criminal prose- 
cutions were conducted upon any system, provision would 
be made in it for the adequate examination of cases of* 
allogoa insanity, and lor reviewing the result of an inqiuiy 
with the same publicity^ which attends the inquiry itself, it 
is to bo hoped tliat a tlieory of crimmai insanity which must 
be regarded as most dangerous to society may not bo encou- 
raged by the precedents ot this week. The application of that 
theory to tho case of Watson was a reducUo ad ahsurdum ; 
and the only oonceivabio justification of tho decision in tho 
cose of Eonumps is that the physicians who examined her 
after the trial found evidence of insanity of which nothing 
was previously known. Nothing can bo more dongor- 
oua to publio security than this private and irrcsponsihh* 
Bietkod of investigating the plea of insanity in cnmiiiul 


MB. imUOB AND THE BREWERS. 

W S havi^ not heoid much of Mr^Baucn since ho ra- 
deavoimd in the autuian to exoite the compassion of hii 
eeMfoWtt himseb^iiot pe^]^ yvy discreetly, 

ef his aodienoe— to a 

^ open and answer every 
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morning even when he wae ennpoaed, In mockery, to be enjoy- 
ing a holiday. It mny be tskeu for gnitited that the Hotfs 
Secuetart has not a r^irj easy timo of it. He has a great 
variety of qnestione to deal with, and the questions, though 
not mways important in themselves, touch people very 
closely, and oocssion a good deal of personal or lo<^ irrita- 
tion and exohement. The French have a phrase about ** kilt- 
‘‘ ing the mandarin,*’ implying that it is very easy to settle 
awkw(^ questions by sacrillcing a Chinaman at the other end 
of the wmd ; but a Home Secretary’s victims aro all near at 
Imndi wd if they do not like the treatment they receive, tliey 
are suro to make their groans audible and to exhibit their con- 
tortions under his eyes. As the Home Secketart's duties 
are, tmder any circumstances, so troublesome and dilKcuU, it 
is a pity that ho should persist in creating artificial embarrass- 
ments for himself by a perverse and injudicious course of 
acstiou. It cannot bo said that Mr. Biilce has not had sntfi- 
cient warning. Last Session was to have boon a great Homo 
Office Session, and wo know what camo of it. Mr. Buuck's 
bungling occasioned the loss, not only of his oAvn Bills, 
but of several scats which liad l>ecn fillod by Ministerial 
supporters, and which arc now filled by opj)oneuls. 
His Licensing Bill was laughed out of tlie House 
of Commons, but the intorosts which were threatened 
did not think it altogether a lauglnng matter, and have not 
boon slow to take their revenge. It is possible that legislation 
may be necessary which will not be agreeable to the brewers 
and publicans ; but it is (juite certain that no Government can 
cope with such an infiucntial body which is not backed up 
by a strong and resolute public opinion. The inoasuro of 
last Session pleased nobody, and the Ilo&Ui: Secretary had 
no alternative but to abarulpn it. We are afmid, from 
Mr. Bruce’s answer to the deputation of ale brewers last 
Wednesday, that ho has failed to profit by experience. He 
has learned nothing, but ho has forgotten a good deal which it 
would have boon as well to remember. The Government, he 
intimates, will in future bo careful not to rej^cat the error of 
introducing too many measures at once, and the Licensing 
Bill will not make its appearance until tlie Scotch Educiy^ion 
Bill, the Ballot Bill, and the Minos Uogulation Bill have been 
disposed of. Tins may bo a prudent resolution, but the 
consequence may perhaps be that there will this year be no 
lime ibr a Licensing Bill of any kind. It does not follow 
that, because legislation may liave to be post|X)ncd, the inten- 
tions of Uio Government sliould tliorefore bo ko 2 )t absolutely 
' in tho dark. It would bo absurd to expect that a Minister 
slxould disclose tho clauses of an imporhiiit moasure, before it 
had been submittod to Parliament, to a deputation which 
might probably make use of tho infoniintion in order to 
oppose the Bill. But tliere is a wide difforenco between 
giving die details of u measure and iiidicaling the general 
principles upon whicli legislation is ’to be bused. 

If Mr. Bkuce is under the impressioTi, as he appears to bo, 
that die Licensing Bill of last year ivas an c.vcellent Bill, 
and that it was lost only because it ha|ipcnod to be brought 
forward at a time when there was a crush of other metisures 
wliich led to its bekig thnisL out of tho way, he has profited 
very little by the instruction and meditations of the rocoss. 
The Bill was, in fact, a very laid Bill — arbitrary, fantastic, 
illogical, and unjust. It pleased nobody and oirojuled o\a;ry- 
Ixniy. The publicans naturally resented the confiscation of 
their property. Tho Tompcrauco people were diaapjxxiuted 
by tho delay which must take place before the restrictive 
oporatioa ot' the meuflure would commence. Those who 
looked only to die mteri^ats of tho community at large wore 
nlfurmed by tho dangorous precedent of a violent invaaiou of 
the lights of ]uopcrty, while at the same limn diey tlie- 
tnuted the efioot a close monopoly in the handa of 
powerful capkolkts. Bub even if dm moasure had been of a 
tees objectionable character, there was another reason why 
iln diunoee of recommending itself to public favour were 
mneibly diminished. Mr. Bruce had been so careful to conceal 
hii intentions belbro the mensure was produced, that when it at 
last appeared it took everybody by surprise. Legislation is< 
not oouveniendy conducted after the fuihioa of an saibuseado. 
A suitor in a Court of law cannot expected to disclose his 
case beforehand to his tqpponeiit ; but the passing of Acts of 
Parliament is not a mere contest between individuals who are 
seeking, under the guidance of smart attorneys, to take ad- 
.vantage of each othef. Mr. Horsmak has very justly observed 
that ona of tho reasons the Irish kg^tion of the 
wins 9iSon|diatisd so aueoessftd^evtas that the 
mlgf Iras iUfjr nr^fiilred ^longdl^uSBionibr most of 
w^bien we^thiBn Jh^wn into astatutofy 
It ia*ss|scj^^^ tW a Miuishh^ Aould aBowed to nserve 


the detaik of hit project uncB Im^Jiss nil ojqiortiiittljy of 
seating it to Parliamesl in a ooiB]plets and instcirediMi.t bolt 
for his own ease, and in the ktesest of the measure, as wdi is 
in justice to the public, heshonld take care beibraliaiid to 
secure popular assent to die broad pnadplea whudi sve 
volved. The long and tedious contEoversks which oftsn jpie^ 
cede legislation on important questions in thas country repre*^ 
Bent not only the gestation of opinion, but part of tbe^>., 
process of promulgation. When the law, is at last paoiait 
the country is &milaar with its pcoepts, and is pro* 
|)ared to cbey them, insteod of having to make sKBqmab* 
ancG vnth new, and perhaps vexatious, regaJatkms in tne un- 
prepoasessing form of pains and petmltieB. The only oham^e 
of passing a satisfactory Lioensiing Bill m by appeatia|;^ tbr 
support, not to fanatics on the cm side, .or to mtamaled 
ti-adesmen on tho other, but to the community sit large. If 
Mr. Bruce hopes to deal successfully with this question, he 
must either be content to follow public opinion as it is, or he 
must create a public opinion in ikvour of his own views* In 
cither case be had better pluck up hia courage, and tell ua 
plainly the principles on which he means to act. 

It appears that Mr. Bbuce still looks back fondly and re- 
gretfully on tho absurd and mischievous project of last 
Session; but it may bo assumed that ho will not be ]>er- 
miltod by hU colleagues to reproduce it. To say that the 
principle on which tho Government desires to legislate is 
regulation, not restriction, sf^eins to us to be little better than 
an idlo quibble. Tliorc is no Avay of regulating the public- 
houiios which docs not involve reHtriction. It is impossible to 
reduce the number of public-houses, to limit tlie hours 
during whlcn they shall bo allowed to remain open, to punish 
drunkenness, without restricting in a greater or less degree 
tho freedom of tho people who keep or frequent tliese esta- 
bllslimonts ; although, if anybody finds it more comfortable to 
have this called regulation, and not restriction, there is' perhaps 
no great harm in indulging tho whim. It is supposed that the 
people of this country drink a great deal more tlmn is good 
ibr them, and it is obvious that, if there is to be any^ 
legislation on the subject, it can only bo in tho 
direction of reducing tlio consumption of liquor. In 
so tar as legislation tails in accoriqilishiixg this object, it 
will be useless ; in so far as it succeeds, it will re- 
duce the receipts of the publicans, and will consequently 
ofibiid tlvat body, Mr. Whitbread, it seems, once told Mr. 
Bruce that when the sale ol' beer at any of the public- 
houses belonging to his firm began to full oiF, it was almost 
invariably discovered uiion inquiry that the house hud become 
disreputable and disorderly^ so that rospcotable people would 
nut frequent it. It is possible, therefore, that strict police 
supervision, although it would pTol>ah)y promote Bolwiely, 
might not bo agreeable to the Toetotailors, inasmuch ae it 
would, on Mr. Whitbread’s thcorv, encourage rather than 
diminish the i^ale of drink. The Home Bscrctaay appears to 
be still of opinion tlnit tlie number of publio-housea should 
bo reduced, but he does not say whether he will Attempt 
a reduction. If police inspection, as to the propriety of 
which everybody except the lowest olass of* pul^ioaos a 
agreed, were ^efficiently carried out, it might be expected to 
lead, indirectly if not directly, to the suppression of 
die disreputable houses of the existence of whii^ Mr. Brocb 
reasonably complains. It was stated by the deputation of 
brewers that the Beerhouse Act of 1869, and the Buspensoty 
Act of last Session, had been followed by the withdraws! of 
8,241 licences, or one-fourteeutli of the whole number. If Ike 
Home Becretajit would be content to confine bis Bill to poliee 
rcgulatioufi, and to leave the licensing j ur isdiction to the 
trates, 08 at present, he would ptebably find little diflowllf in 
passing a meABuro which would do good not only by its Cm 
operation, but by putting an end to, or at least Iiiedeifitht|r,« 
very unpleasant and unprofitable aghatien. It k^ itiqpOSSMm 
to condemn too strongly tho disgrooeM tiproAr wiUtaBMriMr 
meeting on behalf of the Permissive Bill^ and the epwiRdb 
attack on Bishop Temi’LE ; but the tncAlcs of the ABhiBwie sgt* . 
tatora do not invariably display the tempemuew uAdA my 
advocate, h is stated chat two of li»e jiutiseen* Lhriqpl^ ^ 
Monday lust inflicted fines Ibr drudkanness lb M 

and also that one of tiislil infililMAel W Wilt tf lift 
prisoners that their empkysni tso«l| Be tf Ikt tdR^ 

victions. It does not M wifhte tfi 

ctreoiate reports of tke piotiedNtt tnd k 

is desirable chat they ahemU fiuMtislai 

with calmness and ‘ f tt' Adr 

private croteliets."’ : V' '' '■ 
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UTWim QUUSMOm 

A VtMlBB^ yfhm ip« TNffi sot hmm Jm loitt inr,« 
pidMtt oMbodw witb wbhA m «t a loip te VMMr 
what to do. Wo have ^laaoed at a fhw pagoa^ and havo no 
dflttio to aaad aov laoro. We ahoald bo vorv Mom to AaA 
a |3afie fer the Tolumoo on our ahelrotf ana mora t0 
nromoto. th^ drcuiatioii W gitiag thorn away* JBtob in the 
nUWaoQBtfiy form in which they ttiMt be wiit to the buttOQiiaii 
WMd for domeetio purnoaea there la no aajliig wholfdontamiiia* 
tion a atny aheet might not cany with it. In short, there ia only 
one aatbiiictoiy way of diapoaing of the gift, aud that ia to put it 
at onoe in the die. In doing ao, howereri we cannot ralniin from 
TBttVSny proteat, in the name both of decen^ and art, against the 
publication, or mtbor, we should say, rcpubUcatiod, of such works 
as those which we have Just oonsi^ed to the prate. These six 
Tolumsu oontais the " I’hiya> Histones, and Norels of the ingenious 
Mn. Apbia Behn^’^ reproduce^ as regards paper, type, copper- 
plates, W binding, in exaot imitatlQn of the original editions, and 
without the lightest oortailment or modification of the ori|/iiial 
text. It may be admitted that, if Mrs. Behn was to be n^roduced 
at 1 ^, there waeno use in trying to make her decent. Expurga- 
tion would have been a firuitlesa labour. Sbakspcaro may be 
Bowdlerited, so might Dryden, and even Gongrevo raiphi be 
mode to yield some solid residuum of wit and sense at the bottom 
of a Puritan crucible. But Mrs. Behn is nothing if not indecent, 
and would disappear bodily under any process of puriticatbn. 
When the experiment was completed, it would be found 
there was nothing left except the covers of the Tolumes. 
The publisher of the present edition is, to do him justice, above 
the mock modos^ of asterisks and dashes. If anybody wants to 
know exactly what Mrs. Behn wrote, and what sort of stuff her 
contomporones relished, he will find it all hero, as rank and 
feculent os when first produced. Time has not staled the foulness of 
the ordure. It appears that copies of Mrs. Bobn*s wntings havo 
become very scarce, and, as they fetch high prices, it may be in- 
ferred that there is a keen demand for tnein. There i^ a fasliion 
in these things, and Aphra has been nicked out of Uio gutter in 
wbicli she has lain so long. She is still pci haps to be found here 
and there in the dusty, wonu-eaten libraries of old countrv houses; 
but, as a rule, we imagine, she has been ejected from all dcM^ent 
society for a generation or two. It may be retueiuberod thiit Sir 
Walter Scott^ grand*aiiut, Mrs. Keith of llavelatone, desired in 
her old age to refresh her recollection of Mrs. Bchn's woiIm, which, 
as a girl, she had often heard read aloud for the amusement of a 
faaliionable company in London. ** Take bock your bonnv Mrs. 
Behn,” sho 8nid| returning the volume, “ and, it you will t«!«c mv 
advice, put her m the fire; for X found it impossible to get througli 
the very first novel.” 8he was ashamed at eurhty years of age, 
and sitting alone* to find herself reading it. The revived taste 
for these works, u there rvally is a revived taste, must neces- 
sarily bo morbid and artificial ; indeed, it may be called ntthor 
a letch than n taste. It must bo presumed that a publisher 
would not go to the expense of reprinting such books unless 
he saw good reason to expect a market for them. There 
can V no doubt, we fear, wat tliore is a market, and, from 
the commercial j^iut of view, a very good market, for a cer- 
tain kind of salacious literature, altimugh it is possible that 
MrsL Behn mi^ prove, not perhaps too inaecent, but at least too 
stupidly brutish eveu tor the most depraved taste of these days. 
In lookiitf through the catalogues of several well-known dealers 
in secondhand books, we haio been struck by the prominence 
givefi to the class of works which are sometimes described by 
tV mild technical derivation of lUcgiur, W^ithin the last year 
or two, the nuinbor of we dealers yrho make these wares the staple 
^ their businaas, and the openness, and even demenstrotivonoss, 
with which tbe^ advertise their erotic character, app^an to havo 
increased in a tjny idarked way. If the title of a work is not 
aufflciently axplkat;/ sUmulating eominents are appended as an 
incitemeot to pumnasf it. Wo find, for example, CbofSs d nre 
recommended as ^a very oorioua collection or amatory taloa or 
novels^' f and last the peculiar flavour of Cr^bfllon should not 
genemUy known, it b menfikmed that his writings are of very 
einffahtr and fraachainoler^*^ • 

It has apparently baoiMM a rogabr, and, if we may judge from 
the* scale m pSem, a bi|ddy womtive^ branrit of boekoeUiog, 
to seek out all tho Himry nastiness of past generations 
for the gmtifleation of a^ger and wealthy amateuis. The 
Sooiaiy wr the Simwarixm of Vice has aooe good service, 
fiw which it deserves aeliM than it receives, in help- 

ing to pot down the move olmniite porveym af indeosni^ ; but 
v£sn one hole is stopped, aapthet is agmisa* 4# would seam that 
thsra ate bookaellena with b a nd eome sheps in c o nspiauotts parte 
of the town, who stiU anntrivo in do wJaw hosfaiaas In a ririiilar 
^ ]iaa,not oi^with (npmutir, but with aad^vitli 
msL disgmso. In the sawonm of a Wasted bouMbp we 


m^, M A toL 10*. witii ft M<* ^ 

SSSA 

IwMQa^ap of the sort whklh is sottelnDasmmin^4 

itodmnmlfaasa until the" Seerstai^ 


U .fttINwMft of M**W Sliea, iMoildilK 

& <h* vlitoli *000 ohwdteA Iw dk«M> 

IHiVftti MalM onaoung* « t*«t* to vliioli Ow' fur* 

tMr MilM. ftod oc^oo^,, tt k indulg* ngdto onMMMM 
with m run of llisir shelves, and the fireedom of the Uttbimi 
room which Soxdains their ehoioest treasures. A party of SoW* 
noissauxa foveOing in .the mMterpieora of literary or attMIO 
dbsosnity suMssta aoaw ouiious rsfleotiems. The paarinn fbv 
notoriety, the rage fiiv distinotioii of any kind, sutnotimas 
pkiya atrange pranks; but it is diflloult to realiie the 
elauon of the man whose bosom swells with the proud consriona* 
ness that he is pointed out in soriefy as possosring a ^r 
collection of nasty bocks and prurient pictures than any ouo rise. 
Eieb bindings of morocco and gold would seem to suggest con- 
vivial uses for the voUunoa which are thus ostontatiously amwed, 
although the locks intimate tliat the exhibition is reserved for a 
select fellowsliip. 

We have certainly no intention of entering upon a critical 
examination of Mrs. llehn's writings. It may be said of her in- 
decency, as of the indei'ency of another dramatiat of the same 
period, that it ia proiocted i^uit critics as a skunk ia protected 
against tho hunters ; it is aato bocauoo it is too filthy to handle, 
and too noisome to approach. In litemry stylo, in mramatio 
genuiiy, in delineation of ciiaracter, her wcuks are as poor and 
commonplace ae anything that can be imagined. The cnaractors 
are Uule better than lay figures, and even in the labelling there 
is a Htrange poverty of iuveution. A moan and cowardly fellow, who 
is or hoa Wn a Commonwealth man; a dashing rake, who is of* 
course a Tory, who despises marriage, and who suooeoda with the 
women rather by bullying tliau coaxing; one or two weak and 
wanton women, who aru aU in love with Uio scamp, and ready, like 
ripe fruit, to fall at a touch or a breath — these aie the types which 
arc reproduced with tironome monotony. The men are either Cant- 
ing rogues or heartlt'ss libertines ; the women oro ladies of quoli^ 
who are taken for courlshatis. or courtesans who, from the aSriuu- 
lation of manners, find no uitHculty in passing themselves off ee 
persona of equality. And this dosenptiun of tho characters is also 
a desuription of tho plot, whicli, with some small variations in 
dotail, is always tho same wire -drawn story of licentious intriffue 
and complicated amours, assignations and mistakes of idenuty, 
courting mid eoulHing, wiUi occasionally, when the fun begins to 
flog, a rush of tho company in thoir niglit-olothcs across the stage. 
Wo do not accept wit oh an excuse for indecen^, but there are 
booki^which may bo rend for their wit in spite uf their indecency. 
But if Mrs. Behn is road at all, it can ouly bo from a lovo of im- 
purity for its own sfil(o,for rank indecency of tho dullest, stupidest, 
grossest kind, uiircliciod by tho faintest uleiim of wit or sensi- 
bility. Even if ono ww not revolted by tlio obscenity, one would 
be opprot»sed by the woimMune inanity of tho dialogue bidbro ono 
hud read more than a page or two. It is diflloult to conceive any 
huiuan creature, with iulolligence enough to read at ell, reeding 
through six \oluiiies of such vapid nod disgusting nonsense. We 
have hero at least a proof that duinttss indocorum arc quite 
compatible. 

W'o know, of couise, ell that o.ui be said in favour of such books 
as illustrations of art and arcbtoult »gy. Wo admit at once that Mw. 
Bohn’s novels and plays, like a mat deid uf worthless end noxioys 
stuff of tho same kind, oaunot bo ignored by historical siudeuts. 
That they should have boon so popular when fiivt predueed, and 
that a century later they should still have beon read aloud for the 
amusement of good society, aro facts which must affect cmr eets- 
mate of the oulturo end morality of those poriods. The w^ivks of 
Mrs. Behn ore pert of tbe hisioi^ of Piiritiiniain. Tho outbreak of 
debaoebtf]^ which followed, andi was to some extent produced by, 
the fanatical austerities of tbe CommotiweaUb, is illustrated by 
the profligacy of the Gi^// //eiVsss, end tho F^ftted OntrUiomj or 
a Intri^tfe, Evun in her own dey, however, Mm. Behtt'e 

^orksdiad a scandalous roputttioo. and l*o^, who could stand a 
good deal in that way, woe sturtlea by her audacity 

The stSKc, him looitsl}' doth Astriea (read, 

* Who fnStly puts h«r ciisrsetm to bod ! 

It is true that this did not prevent her from attaining honourahlo 
burial in Wostminster Abb^, and it is a pi^ her books could not 
have been put to rot with her bones. That they should now 
be disinterred from 'the obscurity into which they have happily 
fallen to surely inexcusable, ror historical purposes there 
nre copies enough in public libraries and privato 4;ullectioQs, 
and the general reader may be content to accept on truet 
tho assurance that all be would Icam from perusing them him- 
self would be that th^ are very dull and very indecent Wo 
were startled tho other day to find a weekly paper— not 
JUrpudddiff os might perbape oe supposed, but a literary journal 
oi p!fetoniioQa---deduiring eflusively that **a]l Btudenis 
of Eoi^tob Utmtura wilt be giotofol ” m this n^rint of Mm. 
Behn,^ and that a larger pu^^ may now find entertainment, and 
should find nothing hut pont in studying ” her writingN. Iho 
idea of getting any good out of such books as these leminds one 
of the phtioe^her of Loputa wrho endeavoured to extract the 
dementi of food fem the zeftiae of hunisnlto. The critic admits 
mgietftitty thiri ^ the btot poimiges emsnoi be quoted/' but bo 
does not ifpiir to be eonseiousef the to e o nsto t eny of welcoming 

ae'mkmmei to lepvodu^ 
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Act ; but the repentuxoa of the defenduntfl, and their promiae not 
to repeat the offence^ q^atod the manstrate the neoeeet^ of gifipg 
a decieion on what ia perhapa a diificult question. It ia ^uite 
certain that, if Aphia Behn’e noTols and plays were now j^hliahed 
for the firat tlmo^ the publisher would suffer for it. They are 
worthlcaa aa ati| and outrageous in their gross and bestial indecency. 
It is true are not aa^t hawked in the streets. The reprint la 
reserved for those who can afford and are willing to pay h^d- 
aomely for lUth. The idea of reproducing Aphra Itohn in a 
coitiy SdiHon d$ luxe reminds one of the unmentionable messes in 
atnuige veasels which are supposed to have sometimes been paraded 
at the drunlten fosste of Kocnoster and his companions. 

If wo could suppose that this reprint wm only a casual freak| we 
should not be disposed to say much about it. But we have observed 
a systematic progress in those experiments which is somewhat 
alarming. The publisher who has now favoured us with a repro- 
duction of Mrs. Behn began by a reprint of a collection of old 
ballads, some of which were unsavoury enough to impart a distinc- 
tive flavour to the volumefl. Not long since we had to remonstrate 
with another publisher, who seemed to be making it his mission to 
revive books which should rather have been allowed to rot in their 
old obscurity. Where is this sort of thing to stop P Those ore 
days of doinocrntic levelling, and the masses will not submit to a 
monopoly of nastiness for the benefit of rich amateurs. There is no 
reason why Mrs. Bohn's, or other works just as bad, or worse, should 
not be republished in penny numbers for the benefit of shopboys and 
housemaids, as well as in four-guinea editions on large paper. The 
infamous crew whom the Society for the Suppression of Vico has 
in a great measure succeeded in punishing and dispersing will 
return to their old trade in a new and simpler, as well ns safer, 
form. This is not a subject on which one law can bo mnintainod 
for the rich and another for the poor ; but example is more effec- 
tivo than legal restraints. Wo trust that the publisher of Mrs. 
Behn will be disappointed in his hopes, and that ho will find hU 
venture left upon Ids hands. It can hardly be pretended that 
there is any need to revive old nastiness. It must be a strangely 
unreasonable appetite that is not satisfied with what is to bo found 
in the current literaturo of the day. Wo have women who 
Vrite novels ouito as wanton, if not so gross, as Mrs. Bobo's. 
Astnna hersoli would perhapa havo blushed at some ilighta of 
the Swinburnian muse, and might not unreasonably resent the 
imputation of having trodden the stage inoio loosely than the 
hundreds of half-naked ballet-nrls who now dance the canvan 
nightly at the must fashionublo theatres. t 


LONOKVITV. 

W E have often felt a vague wonder at the industry of that 
anonymous writer who doily adds up the n^es of the longest- 
lived persons mentioned in the obituary of the Times, and deter- 
mines their average tenure of existence. VVe confess that wo do 
not share the astonishment by which he appears to be periodically 
seized on the discovery that the united ages of half-a-dozen 
people recently deceased amount to over five hundred years, and 
their average age to near ninety. We havo no particular data by 
which to guide our anticipations, and the phenomenon to which 
our attention ia invited has now occurred so very often that wo 
have censed to regard it as bordering on the miraculous. But if 
our unknown friend would carry his uivestigaiions n little further, 
wo fancy that he might pro\ ide luntorial for some really interesting 
apeculaiion. A Oerinoii obsoiver, for e.\ample, has recently calcu- 
lated the average louge\ity attained in different professions. Ilis 
Information, if trustworthy, would be very interesting, not merely 
to insurance offices, but to young men settling the difficult question 
of their employments for life. If a youth will be content with 
56 years, he may become a doctor ; if he rt‘quires a year more, ho 
may be an artist; if he wants 58 years of life, ho may go«to theaj 
Bor ; but, in order to have a fair prospect of attaining 10*65, |ie must 
onter into holy orders. Is it better to attend to the physical or to 
the spiritual wants of man when nine additional years of life reward 
the higher line of duty ? Does the superior longevity of tlergymcn 
spring from the p^ession of a good conscience, or from the fact 
tW the responsibility of attending to the soul presses more lightly 
than that of at\(^nding to the body, or from differences in the 
jnhysical conditions of the two professions, or from the varying 
demands which they make upon the intellect P l)e Maistre drew 
an inference in favour of Catuolicisin fioin the supposed fact that 
the average reigns of kings in ooimtries which had adhertHl to the 
old faith weiQ longer than tho^ in countries polluted by heresy. 
We should bo sorry to adopt his logic in this ease, though we do 
not quite see our way to the opposite couclu.sion, apimrontly 
adopted by the British AfrdiWd Jow'nal (from which wo derive our 
Information), and embodied in the old saying uln^ut those whom 
the gods love. Whatever occult causes may be at work, it is 
;^aia that in any case the ayerage longevity in any profession must 
%e affected by a great number of complicated conditions ; and to 
ittravel their vi^ng infiuence it would bo necessary to check 
libm umide observationa by others bearing upon difieront sots of 
ausea. We may assume, for example, that the intelleciual con- 
III go for sometbiiik% though they are generally subordinate to 
fot move in^ediotely. When, for insUnce, we find 
irttsta came so low in the we mey suspect that not 
‘ ' ^e trtegiikrtrio^ to vf^ioh tkiur are tested, os^tbelr dis* 
Blit aleern thstsai of e temm SKm^be aqboeiifobte te 
ofiyit.slkoetd beasorflbed to tlss 


peeuHaritiea of the artiatfo tempers It wonld he htemttaig 
fkom this point of riiaw to ooipq^ the ayemge loogsfitgr of met 
who pufsue diffhrent atudSes under similar ph/euel ConditiooB. 
Thus we might ask whether in Univenitiee profomMe of 


theology are generally foand to live lonra than profoaioni of 
medieme or of literature or the ibe arts, u so, part of the aupe^ 
riority of the cleriod tenure of life moat he aacriW fo the natme 
of their studies as well as to the external circumstances of t^e 
clergy. are not prepared with any body of iaota beaa * 
these inquiries, and merely throw ont foe hint for foe 1 
those whom it may concern. 

There m, however, a few obvious facta which may 
foe possime fruitfulness of such inrestigationa. jPafcnts hare 
for a good many centuries been diamistea when their sons hate 

« into metre instead of taking to the countuM^house ; 

y have never, we su^ct, mndo full use of foe argu* 
mont from the deleterious influence of foe pursuit upon human 
life. Poetry, we should bo inclined to say, foam a eursoiy in* 
spection of the most accessible facts, is almost aa destniodve 
as those trades which are proposed to be the subjects of Par- 
liamentary interference. It is as bad as razor-grinding. Look- 
ing through any list of English poets, the number of early 
deaths is startling. Burns,* and Byron, and Shelley, and KeatiL 
and Chatterton will occur at once. To the list of those who died 
before fifty wo may add Spenser, Thomson, Collins, and Gold- 
smith. Suakspeare managed just to j^t beyond hia flfiieth year, 
and Pope and Gray got halfway from fifty to sixty ; but an aged 
poet is an exception of the proverbial kind. Milton lived to a 
respectable age ; but then belong refrained from indul|penGe in this 
dangerous practice in favour of the superior (we speak from a 
sanitary point of view) pursuit of politick life. He did not long 
survive the recurrence to his earlier pursuits.. Cowpei lived to 
near seventy; but it drove him mod. Diyden reached the same 
ago without the same penalty : and Wordsworth, by dint of a 
regular country life, survived all his contemporaries, and attained 
the respectable nge of eighty. The only wonder, in the last case, 
is that a man of so sound a constitution, and placed under such 
fa\ ourablo circumstances, did not live to confute Sir O. Cornewall 
Lewis ; he is really a case of premature death, and we suspect 
that tho Ode on the Intimations of Immortality ’’ took ten years 
out of hia life, while his other inspirtnl moments may account for 
thu roinaiiiiiig period. Besides which^ two years in the Iiakes 
cannot be counted for more than one in Lonaon. Diyden alone 
remains to confront us ; and it must bo confessed that Dryden'a 
poetry cornea veiy close to the borders of prose. By way of con- 
trast, let us suggest the names of a few speculative philos^hers 
amonmt English writers of reputation. We find that Bacon 
and Hume lived to bo 65 ; Berkeley to be 69 ; Locks, 72 ; Reid, 
86; and Hobbes, 91. Amongst the German metaphysicians, 
Kant died at 80, and Schelliug at 70, whilst Hegel was pre- 
maturely cut off at 62. In France, Malebranche lived, in spite 
of a delicate constitution, to be 87, and then bad to bo killed by 
an encounter with his brother metaphysician, Berkeley. Des- 
cartes, it is true, died at about tho ago of Shakspeare; but 
Descartes was naturally aelicate, whereas we can haadly doubt 
that Shakspeare had a fine constitution. If they had exchanged 
pursuits, no one can say that Shakspeare might not have rivaued 
Hobbe«i, and Descartes perished as early as Keats. Spinoza, 
again, died at 44 ; but De Quincey veiy properly argues from this 
and other circumstances that ho must have oeen murdered. Let 
us hope for the credit of philosophy that such was the case. At 
any rate, though the shortest-lived of metaphysicians, he would 
have had a very fair tenure of life for a poet. We haire not 
induced in any profound researches; but wo have had the 
curiosity to determine the average age of foe English poets oon- 
toinod m a^hort list at the end of the Oolden Treasury, 
result comes out precisely 56, which, according to our German 
authority, is iust that of the most unheolthy of all professions. 
The a\ erage, however, is materially increased ny the aamlssion of 
such unreasonably long-lived people as Rogers and Mrs. Barbauld, 
and other minor poets. A still shorter list of metaphysiciaiiB 
gives an average or 68 years, or a length of life superior even to 
that of the clergy ; but wo admit that it would be deaiiible to 
base tiny decided theory on a wider collection of facts. 

Them is of course nothing surprising in these results. The 
true philosophical temperament is precisely that whioh is fovout^ 
able to long life. A man who never irritates about any- 

thing, who never subjects hia machinery to an unnsoessgiy foool^ 
will go on livin^i^ when a far stronger man, moiis 

troublesome passions, will beat himself to pieosa against foe 
world. Tho same disposition which fits a aaan fot long 
processes of patient meditation will generally enaUaUtn fo foha 
life easily ; and it is curious to observe how such a'nmiktor, for 
example, as Hume, whilst his philosophy tends to unset aB seta- > 
blished emds, may be personally a Oonservative of the etntugmt ^ 
liind, and desire the stability of the Inatitutloiis 'whoiS vitally he 
IS doing his best to destroy. Just ao QibjbKNi atfoeksd GhlMamy 
in theory, but was utterly disgusted wiM^ rovctefomlsts iMgau to 
reduce hU theory to practice. Poetry Of a fotoi mty be 

coinparalheh innocuous for aimikr ttoSous. OiikuMt Words-' 
worth, and Goethe wore oU btoSMfo foey ssMoiii 

indul^ in violent emofoiyi. DsacisMbfojpoar 

be regarded as fairiy harmlfott ^ , 

bko Herrick in old days and Tuto'wMi in oUss^ may be 0 
time in wearing foemsslTto Ont Bfo Aybspg nm WhO 

irriOngrovdtt&iaiy tfUdfo ttb libfdnsi . 
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^tBtimiorftSlMllMr|iaighta|iiu^ lo 

?^.**M*1**®*P*^-^ longiftTity M» ooqomW* It U tb« ftvtviA 
to which iU moyoorloiolioi^t^ttoioi^/ 

dectpioave ; though, of ooune, they moj ocCMioiiolly Imp their 
pfuiion within hona^ Perhm there ia en e|ipereiit contre^io* 
tion to iUi theory in the (het tnel clergymen ere eeid to he long- 
Kved. Mr. Qilto aeaerti, in hu woih on hevediteiy goninB, that 
^ iq^titel heroea of the world have generally been mm of aickly 
oonentution ; and one might flus^ that a ^doney to indulge in 
■trong religioua emhtion would he as pemicioua aa the analogoua 
diapoaitkm to poetry. But in the drat plaee^ it ia probabla that the 
ntiaa of clergymen are aa uttla inclinea to undue excitement of any 
kind aa their neighboura. Moatof the aermona whiAh we hear give 
veiy indication of a dory aoul abaorbed by uncontrollable 
paiwiiiwi^ overpowering ita feeble tenement of clay. Audi 
SlOfeoveTi excitement does not appear to be injurioua when it it 
worked off in action. Politiciana and lawyers live long enough, 
though they go through a conatant oouraeoi vehement excitement. 
A mn of a certain strength of constitution probably finds the 
atimulna rather healthy than otherwise ; and men like Brougham 
or Palmerston are all the better for the ceaseless strain upon their 
faculties. If they had been oxcluded*from any practical displays 
of energy, and condemned to he always working themselves up 
into vehement emotion, with no better mode of discharge than 
writing verses, it is possible that they would have frettea them- 
selves out of tne world at an earlier period. Wo must odd, how- 
ever, that in all such speculations there is always an obvious 
alteroative. It may be not that poetry exercises a deleterious 
influence, but that men of weak constitutions naturally tako to 
expressing themselves in poet^. The disease may, in short, ho the 
cause, instead of the effect It would be impossible to pronounce 
confidently on so large a question, and wo can merely commend 
the subject to statistical inquirers. If they apply themselves to 
the investigation, wo might discover some uselul hints, and even 
find out in time what pariioular schools of art or theology an) 
most destructive; whether, for example, a Calvinist genemlly 
lives as lung as an ArmiDian, or a classical as a romantio poet. 
The field is boundless, and we are content to leave the develop- 
ment of tlie subject to tlioae who may have timer and opportunity 
to work it out. 


THE ETHICS OP INFECTION. 

I N the last few years a groat deal has been written, and perhaps 
something learnt, about the nature of infection, and the means 
of stopping the spread of infectious disorders. No one, borwever, 
so far as we know, has at all considered the course which a man 
should pursue when illness breaks out in his neighbour’s house- 
hold. There are indeed many general rules of conduct which nro 
for the most part carefully observed ; hut they have never os yot 
been reduced to any system. We propose, therefore, in our 
present remarks not so much to tiy to tnrow any further light 
on this question, ns to gather together from our observation of 
what is usdU a few simple rules wliich may servo as a kind ol 
Institute of Infection. In the first place, then, it would bo well 
to remember that, though there is a aivine command to visit the 
dek, it is of course implied provided they are not infectious; for it 
is not to be imagined tor a moment that wo should bo commanded 
io run the least risk of convening any disorder to others, not to 
Meak of ourselves. Moreover, while we are enjoined to visit 
tne fatherless and widows m their affliction, nothing is said 
about visiting them in their infection. On tho contrary, wo are 
enjoined to jceep ourselves unspotted from the world, which 
certainly may be taken to imply that we should keep entirely 
diear of all contagious illnesses. If, therefore, fever has bereft a 
wife of her husbsmd, or a widow of her child, lot no one, however 
near he may be to her, be so prosumptuons ns to think that it 
18 his duty to m to console her. l«t him write to her at os 
great leo^ as he pleasea assuring her that, though from a sense 
of duty oe^ cannot vldt her, yet Ms heart is with her. At tbe 
isme ume it would he only common prudence to reoueat her not to 
answer bis note, for fear the paper might convey infection. Wo 
aie not sure that prutoce ia suen a case ought not to bo carried 
00 fiir as to require him to infuse to attend the funeral, for there is 
no saying how iUoessea are spread. Perhaps it might be sufficient 
if it were distinctly uUdermod that every one smmld assemble 
wearing gloves nrevioualy steeped in Oeildy’e Fluid or sprinkled 
with earhoUc acid, and tmno giueting should passheyonaashske 
of tho gloved hand. Id au cassa we must remember that our sense 
cf what we owe toouieelvei^ to our and tothe puh^riiould 

to outweigh what we owe to the eitill!^. It may pos^y be 
mrittfiil for a widow or a bs^ei moibsg to he eoosta&tly re- 
Imlnded of the infectious ilkiest IlM, which she has so sadly 
auitoed. AttimnMnetimewemtyjMtdatisfiedfooiwmmti^ 


if we iM promoting>e gieidest MMiUe hm^^ 
poiii^ number. Thslepsecaatfolls,s^0amltot^^ 
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pieeautiona are reonired. In like manner, should the yoonf Mfhf^ 
of a large tonily Save her children strickea with fover,^ uWMl 
that a ludieioas fidend of the fomily can postihly venture evhe 
•xpeetea to do is to send the gardener or one of the 
servants now and then lo make a noise qadto give trouble by 
tag at tha bell and leaving hia miatressW kind love and inquiriSa 
It might at first eight bo thought that a neighbour who had 
heraol? nursed all her own childm through the fever, and who 
therefore had nothing to fear, ought to offbr her services, and 
was especially bouhd by tho divine injunctions to vkit the sick. 
It has however Id other matters been abundantly ahown that 
many of the preoopti of the Gospel, suitable aa they may have been 
to a far simpler form of life, cannot be literally applied to out 
complex society. Society brings its duties, aa well as the bed of 
sickness, and just as it would m scarcely decent in our crowded 
thoroughfares to take oft' one*s coat and give it to a man whe 
had taken one’s cloak, so it would clearly be contrary to good 
breeding to render ourseh es and our homes an object of suspufion 
and alarm io our neighbours by visiting the sick. 

At the same time, while we can do so little for our neighbours in 
their troubles, wo can at all events greatly increase the sympath} 
felt for them by spreading exaggerated reports of the fover. The 
surest way of raising general interest is to begin to ask whethei 
there has not been something wrong in tho drainim which ought 
to have been looked to long ago. It will bo wolf to go on to say 
that it ia renorted that the eldest boy can acarooly live througl 
the night, wnilc the baby is beginning to show tho rash. Should 
tho mother leave tho sick-room to seek a breath of fresh air, and be 
met in tho road' by a neighbour, tho latter will of course bastil} 
cross over to tbe other side, and in a loud voice express her regret 
that her duty to her own family requires her to keep so far amur^ 
considering in how severe a form the fover has appi'ared. If she h 
asHiirod that tho disorder is running its courso very mildly, she 
will, while e.xprcssitig her delight, not fail at the same time U 
observe that in these mild cases the after consoquonccs on 
always the most severe. Such lemarks ns thc«Q are really mosi 
kind, 119 thf'y clfectuolly prevent that elation of spirits which ii 
commonly to he noticed in a mother who is nursing three or foui 
children at the samo time. While there should bo tho utmost 
CHrefulitcss in shunning not only those wliu nurse the invalids, 
but also every member of the faimly, e\(u if they have had tbs 
fover before and carefully keep away from tho siok-room, there ii 
not ths slightest need to be on one’s guard against tbe doctor. It ii 
not to he supp^isod for a moment that it could have ever been 
intended that doctors should bo deprived of all the pleasures ol 
society, and it is roaHonablo to suppose that by a speeinl dispensa- 
tion they do not carry infection with them. No lady therefore 
need scruple for a moment to iniit4) to a dinner-party all the 
physicians of the Puinr ilospitiil, pnwided only that she carefully 
excliidu any of h(«r fnends who may in the last month or two 
ha%e had a case of fover in their family. 8ho must not bo foolifh 
enough to think that, after nil the anxieties they hovogouo through, 
a little pleasant chango might be beneficial for them. 8bo will of 
courso writo to tell them how much pleasure it would have given 
her if sho could havo seen them at her table, but that eha feels 
sure that, under the circumstances, they will not attributo her ap- 
parent want of hospitality to any lack of friendliness. Important 
ns these rules are for every one, still more important are they fox 
a parent. lie should consider that the obligation of preserving 
his own children is far above all other obligations. Unmarried 
people, of course, may be bound to visit the sick, provided that 
they are careful not at tho same time to visit tbe sound. Un- 
married people may at once try to comfort widows and ornhaos, 
even before the whitowashers have come in, and heforo Conuy hai 
done all that Condy can do. But parents, and especially niotborSj 
should romomher that there can be no moral duty so strong but 
Chat it fhay bo with a snfo conHriencoueglocted,piovided lU tulfil- 
mont involves their children in the slightest risk of tho remotest 
danger. Let them remember that semshnese for their cbildren’c 
sake is dflor oil a sort of virtue. Homo captious people may 
posaihly oojoct that children who see their parents selfish fox 
their sakes may possibly grow up thems<»lves selifsh. But surely 
a parent can guard against this by general exhortations on the 
duties we owe to our fellow-creatures, and by iakinur advan- 
tage of every such event as the illness of the Prince of Wales to 
inculcate the general obligation we are under of fwiliag for tbs 
sick. 

It may bo tho case that a parent is so fortunate as to have his 
child fall ill of a fever at school. If so. he will not, we trust, 
neglect to profit by all the advantages which are afforded him. 
Be will at onoe write to the heaa-mastor, and, while acknow- 
ledging that of coursd illnessee are not under our control, but 
ail undsV the dispenaatiun of a for higher power, he will add 
that it is really most vexatious that his son should have 
foUen iU, and thia be pannot In tho least aocount for it. He will 
not foil to add that, as tbe child has fo^ ill at school, he most 
dedine to bear any rosponalbilitv in the xoatter, nor dm ho, out 
of eonsideiatioxi to bis other children, if he has any, or to hijn^ 
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The Satui^fay BwieW, 


[JttnuaxT^ tT*, tVIt; 


wban on Ui 'WItib n viow to aucL dupiftjrs paiental 

love, it wouldrbe wifi if lill school infirmaries were built on the 
groiwd^fiooK Hi, Meift who thus vonturea will no doubt make a 
point of neidiiu^ t£e nurasa and will promise her half-a'>crowii if 
she will Inik efttr his m more cArefullv than after hia com- 
panlonur the boy is ealely throiigu, he will probably re- 

mooiber that alter all it is not to human aid that our thanks 
are due, apd will be contunt with olFering her two shillinffs. 
Of oottne he will at the sumo time removo his son from tho 
sobocd, to mark his senso of tho great impropriety of the occur- 
I'eUee of such an illncsa. However mild may be the nature of 
the fever that breaksout in a school; no judicious parent will for 
a moment hesitate at once to remove his son, at least for a time, 
provided ho has not taken it already. Ho will not bo moved by any 
such idle considerations os iliat tho child is father to the man, 
and that a boy who is taught to ilcc from the must moderate 
risks will nevor grow up into a courageous man. Ho will not 
allow any considerations of studies interrupted to have the least 
weight witii hiiU; nor will ho for a moment deign to roQect 
whelhor it miglit not be better for hia son to incur somo slight 
danger rathor than have his habits of industry broken in iinori; 
and his stuck of knowledge lessened inslond of increased. Tuero 
will no doubt be sonic heartless <ir foulhardv parents who will 
say that their sou must take his chancc; and that it is idle to hope 
that ho can always escape risk of infection. The true i»arcnt, how- 
ever, ns wo have said, will at once remove his son, and will tleclino 
to pay tho wihool bill. Ho will in that case «eo tho vouth grow up 
worthy of him, with tho same urudont regard for tfwit cliiof blosa- 
ing, health ; which, while it will throughout lifo allow him to feel 
for the sick, will nevertlielcs^ lend biiu to feel for them most con- 
voniently when they are at a safe dislauco. 


THE VOLlJNTItEES AND Till: BRIGHTON REVIEW. 

I F we were left without patent examploa to show what nro 
tho dangers that atteud tho posseSMion of a largo Vuluntecr 
forco, and what aro the defects which tbaso who on patriotic 
grounds advocato its maintoDnucc should set themselves to over- 
come, there would be fair excuse for tho.*«t‘ wide difleronces of 
opinion among the leaders of tlu^ movement which arc exhibited 
in tho letters of Lord Bury on the one hand ami ofluord and 
Lord Truro on tho other. In oonuuenting on this nunarkablo 
phase in tho history of our modern \'oluntcors, we shall preface 
our remarks by stating broadly that wo bcliovo it dillicult to over- 
rate tho value of tho soutiiuent that produced them, ifit is properly 
utilised. Born of a special insult from our nearest European 
neighbour, the Volunteer foj'ce has survived the first occasion of tho 
discovery of tho need, has hindered tho rocunenco of tho panic 
which ovei’took us, in common witJi other neighbours of tho Second 
Euipiro, after the succoss of Solferiuo, and hife given tlio wholo 
nation that iiitolligeiit interest in its defensive resources the want 
of which caused our Crimoun disasters, and would have proved 
our ruin bod the campaign of 1854-5 boon waged at homo instead 
of on the shores of tho Black Sea. But as we strove tu encourage 
the movement in its early struggles, eo wo bold ouvhcIvos bound 
to point out its shortcomings no>v, and (‘.spociiUly when tho pages 
of recent history oflbr two vast examples which soem as if written 
for our warning. 

It is almost u truism to say that, if tho late w’ar in France has 
taught us any los.son, it is the obvious and perhaps inortif} ing ono 
that masses of nrmod men, though tilled with ever so much 
patriotic ardour, and ihrowu by their leaders into the jaws of 
death with over so much ye.il and bklll, cannot avail to' save a 
country invaded by trained armies of regular soldiers. The 
scattered olTorfcs of tho (iauls of old were hardly of more 
advantage against tho shock of (hosar's legions than tlm lovics 
of Kepublioan Fronco against the corps of Briuco l^derick 
Charles, of MautculVel, Ooeben, and Werdcr. This was from no 
lack of personal valour, or military aptitude, or fcompoteut 
gonenilship. Let but a fair study be made of Ciciiernl Faidherbe's 
own narrative, in which the colours used aro most favourable tu 
his army, and it will bo seen how^, at tho first sound of sorious 
merse, hb raw troops mcltod from him beyond all power of rally. 
There is a losson boro by which all will ho impressed, save Uiose 
wild dreamers who still prate of the success of Bobespierre s 
kv 40 m fnatse, as though that standing fulsohood of advanced 
Kanublicanism had not oeen o.Yplodod long before Gambetta s sad 
ana useless attempts to imitate it. But there yet be those 
in this country who refuse to see in (ho Armies of the Loire and 
of the North the counterpart of what our own Volunteers might 
mrB on an emergency under some rigorous administrator ^\dio 
muM insist on making field armies of them. Those were but 
I^ekmen. they may say, opposed to Yon Moltke. Let suck 
foitDiis looK closely at what nappened to our own kith and kin 
aorois the AtlanUc a few years earlier, jet at a j^riod later 
than the creation of our own Volunteer force. Here was 


poemrfhl nalion which bad lafosed to take tho pains to keep 
up m limited regular army eron to the moderate standard 
Wresentativoa Suddenly a crisis came which left 
Ihflicsm fism natioiMdriahger of an aimed^ organiied 

Ulb a£ the fimt ibpub]|^ AarSi^ whkh 
to ond^ snomettbhaJhieat^ 
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road^ fergAtton tho overits that lbtlc^md:f 
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on paper and hound to Shdb muster oneo a yeair^ coMfKnijr 
often omitted— vanished at the hesath of real war. ^ctentisit' 
for three montiis were colled ihr. and enmded in isyiiMl te 
Washington, eager for the ltey« Alasl' the three months had wdfl 
nigh expired ers any leader could be Ibimd bold enough to tehO' 
them three days* xnaroh into Vbginia to ftioe Syen the hanBy Balter 
organized force which had gathered, to meet them. We need not 
dwell on tne sequel; the attempt iirfM^well to oatfimdi hUP* 
enemy, the defeat that tiimed into panic rottt behneihe army knew 
itself to be beaten, tbu inextinguishable ridicule which fbUowsd iiN 
over tbe Vrorid when that famous description of the flight item 
Bull llun was yiad, which perhaps helped to sow tha seeds of the 
dcop-rootod enmity that is now mamfostiDg itself in thejpagen 
of the American case at Geneva. We lauj^ed Homerici% on 
this side of tho water ; but, laughing, we forgot one vital matte r 
the picture which War Correspondents drew was the picture' of 
tho behaviour of a Volunteer army in its first pame, and teat 
army mainly ono of our own blood. Many of the men who teme 
shamefully tied fought like hhrocs on many a bloody field aftex^ 
and showed thcniHclves the enduring kinsmen of thoise Who 
triumphed under Wellington, and marched up to tho muzzles of 
the SiKh guns under Gough. 

What, then, is it tiiat makes tho difTeronce between rout and 
heroism P Whence tho danger— for there is im obvious danger — 
to those Oovernments which trust in enthusiasm, numbei^ and 
devotion, rather than in made soldiers ? Shortly, it u this. There 
aro certain real essentinls for a fighting army, besides the men 
and the material suitahlo to its numbers. ^ They may be dirided 
into the three well-known heads of organization, drill, and discipline. 
Ah yet we are only aiming at the first of those things as ro^^ards 
our regular forces, and no one pretends that it has been applied to 
tbe roserres of any class. We must therefore paw on to tbe others* 

Brill in ^ts lower elements is the (yasiost of military accomplish*' 
nients — at any rate for infantry soldiers — ^to acquire. The higher 
or tactical portion is only just being opened to our forces generally 
by the practice of large manoeuvres. Ilow little the present spirit of 
tho Volunteers promises for them in this direction may be gathered 
from tho fact that, after the loud advertisement of the War Office 
that no more than 5,000 could be received into the Aldershot 
mana'uvres, and that priority of application only would bo at- 
tended to, it was with difficulty that 3,000 could be collected. In 



quiremont, as it is easy to compreliend and to define, compared witii 
Uie higher quality of discipline— tho chief governing principle, not 
only ot armies, but of all auccessBil combmations of masses of men. 
Discipline is known, like its opposite, panic, rather bylts practical 
offects than by theory. It is discipliue which inspires with his 
stern acuao of responsibility tho Polish corporal serving the 
German or Bussian masters whose cause ho dislikes; whieh 
cnobled the Archduke Albert, with a familiar parade-ground 
word, to recall to its duty% battalion staggeringunderj^be enemy’s 
lire ; which has Again and again, in ancient history and in modem,, 
carried a small body of regiuor soldiers straight thxoagh a mob of 
untutoretl warriors msbiug to the encounter in the first 8im|de 
coniideucc of personal courage. For discipline implies that common 
trust in the guidance of tho superior, and in too support of tbe 
equal, whieh makes each individual no longer a mere unit, brave or 
falleriug as the case may be, but a component part of a powetfid 
muml machine. Give a Volunteer three days of isolaM spring 
drill, mid the ofiect will, in three days later, vanish from hfi 
natural carriage; give them to an old soldier out of piaotioe, 
and ho will walk through the next summer with a more ereet 
bearing. For the action of discipline is ever i«r more mozil tlum 
physical, nnd tbe soldier has thus been piacticairy reminded tf 
the profession to which he belongs. 

11 these truths arc, as we hmd them to be, indiq^utaUe, ite 
must tluink Lord Bury for his plaiuapokim protest, with wnlik 
all our readers must be familiar, against the resolutions of 
day lost. ^ Tho Volunteers,” he says, '*as as the meetfa^f 
could bind thorn, have decided Ibr themselves against Sit WagB 
Grant.’’ To put tbe whole matter briefiy,. on hon^ and plow- 
spoken Geneml, not a brilliant genius, but a gdik of ntuiL 
Lard service and of kindly heart, thouglit fit llgft.’ tO es^ 
press bis candid' opinion that the gathering on 
was ‘^calculated to do more harm Aon good.” Ate 
offioers chieiiy conoemed meet, and, instead of hwd|ffg. thite ribwn 
lespecHully before the authorities, as Lord 
obRdning Ihll disenssion on the matter they 
selves practically their own Minister of War* aitf 
IS desirable to hfdd the Foster Monday JEteviefW te. ' Atlilw 
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4l»haBd«;fWa]laMm8^ >%irt OMdnflfm ib6 iMtay <if ' 

Agt^^Uvd trm w 

iito wi'4rf tbt fitttttioii wh«n h» miiiks of tho tuotoit of oon- 
jundiiig dBoen m ^doeto the bo^ itey lepceeent^ Uaiv (lift 
iii eU indli qaeitioei Lb to EngWd hoieelf, ivhaeo v oUmleor 
to we lt oM thegr hefo tisdortekan to lead. Wl^ont eome «oH of 
diietplmo aeknowledged by all renk^ eocli battaUona ilioald not 
^ Jhb meintaioed by the ooimtiy wbioh their eommdhdiQg olBcere 
eixpoTently lefbae to terro uxdeee allowed to hare their own way 
without oontradiotioiiii oojnmao^ or dieok, Dbdpliiie of any kina 
impUM eeH-ahnegation, a quality of truejpatriotiani which the 
piooeeding of lait Batnrdayt and Lord Truro’a defence at it, 
alike ignore* Yet if this he struck out of %hoir caiegpjr of 
rirtuea^ and tf the place of the discipliDe whloh embodies it le to 
^ filed by jorulitf, goo^lowahlp, and petsonal feeling, wo 
AfU have a &vee or whioh that jad^afnient may be pronounced 
which a high authority has lately uttered as to the old seven- 
teenth-century fortresses of France This means of 


teenth-oentury 
defbnee is usaleiB in peace, and very dangerous in 


so-called 
time of 


THE SOCIAJ4 ANATOMY OF NEW YORK. 

fllHE assassination of Mr. James Hsk will probably satisfy tho 
J- popuhur concoption of poetical justice. lie won his position 
by vid ient meani^ and be came to a violent end. It appears to be 
beyond doobt that, in his quarrel with Stokes, Fisk had wrenched 
the law to his purpose, and had, by the connivance of his hire- 
lings and satellites on the Bench, contrived a phui for crushing his 
adversary which was in its way quite as violent and lawless os the 
wild justice*’ to whioh Stokes resorted. It is possiblu that in tho 
particular auostion at issue Fisk may have been in tho right and 
Stokes in the wrong ; but it is at least certain that when Stokes 
heard that he was to be indicted for douspinicy before one of 
Fisk's creatures, he believed that his condemnation was w'ritten in 
advance, and moat people who knew anything of the relations 
between Fisk and the J udges of New Y’orh took the same \ iew. 1 1 
is needless to say that, even if this view is correct, it di^s nut 
in any degree justifjr the deliberate and Gold-blo(»ded murder 
which has been committod. It would perhaps bo rash to assume 
that, even upon the clearest ^evidence of his guilt, Stokes will 
not be acquitted. Criminal, as well as ci\il, justice iu Now 
York is a^inlatered in a ^cuhar manner. A murder of a 
singularly brutal and unprovoked ohameter was lately committed 
in one of the tramway cars, and the murderer, although convicted 
end has practically been reprieved by the favour of 

the authorities. In another case, a man who had sliot a 
joumalist was acquitted in consequence of his plea that tho 
journalist had seduced his wife. A well-known politician n few 
years ago xniurdered his wife’s lover, and was acquitted on Hitnilar 
gvoonda. He tuck his wife back, and has since hold high oifice 
In the diplomatic service of his country, roetical justice is a 
bastard branch of tho judicial fttuuly,*nd must bo excluded from 
the OourtOb The only safeguard of society is that murder shall 
be uniformly punished, wl^out reference to the motives which 
may have aetnated tim murderer* Evidence as to motives may be 
MWtted in order to show whether the act was or was not pre- 
meditated, but not iu extenuation or justiiieatiun of tho crime 
iteelf* The acqnittad or pardon of the murderer of Fisk, on tho 

g round that he was an iigimad man and that Fisk provoked his 
te, wUl tend to perpetuate and confirm thp chronic lawlessness 
which has made New York a byword among civilised nations. 
It would be absurd, of course^ to affect any regret for Fisk’s 
deothf apart from the manner m whioh it was brougiit about, 
are oocstitnia when udherenoe to the maxim *<I)e mortuis,” 
k on idle os well w a foolish, end in some dogros Immoral, 
hypocrimr. Fkk was in every eeiiee, and in olmoet every possible 
wey, a bod mm. His wickedness was ila«aiit and denimt lie 
wee a imtorieua Uadiguasd, swindles, forger, and thief. Hie 
private life was a eouise of shamoleas and vaiutting profligacy. 
Hie public caiear waa devgM to cheating and robbery. lie 
cheated whan haecuU^ when he ihUed in that wiw. he seised 
wlmt he wanted pnsity modi aenteetpod might do* These things 
do not oeese to m tone baeouso be has now been shot likeado^ 
It is so use miaeuig words nbaat such a man* At thia diatence 
we can look at Ibe malter oobnhMmd ^ 

naesssary to speak ^sinly about jMV chacaotor in <»der that 
the nature of the eoeieto mthe midst of wUch he flousubed^and 
the oimiiiBitaaoss wbiw 4 Mt» Irie iritttoy ttiimif hnul^ may ha 
rikariy andemtood. 
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«nea Urn wmt mndi ai toe dtiiem agritoridteyvlmi 
who had m lauff^analaM and plundered toem,.1ildngiM Wri 
bestn^oiag an w&t witii FhiA He had lafiuaace eneui^ wttii 
the Much to mve hi»ael( and he no doubt reekuned that wlton 
the storm bed lulled e tittie, anollier daring emtp would Ih- 
Cover loat gsound ; but In the meantime he was boglni^ to he 
p re es ed by the intereate on which he had toamfded. Am^otkMS 
whohad turned against him was one of his mUtreisei, who threateued 
to publish the confideaces with whiob he had entertained bet Ibur 
years ago, when he seixed the Erie books, and fled witii them a^ her 
to Jersey, and from that sanctuary mode oirmiigemsnts for buying 
the Lsgidatttie.” The feud was embittersd by the appeoranoe of 
Stokoa, a fast pung Well Street broker, as toe wonum’s ndvissr 
and pxotfioior; and Fisk, abandouing all efforts to oompeomiso 
the mailer, prepared to crush the pair by means of the imsisiiHo 
power whifui a corrupt judiciary placed a* hu disposal. The con- 
test was an obviously unequal one, and this has been urged by 
Stokes's friends.— Stokes biinseh' maintaiubg a wary sUenca— 
in excuse, if not in justiticiiiion, of tho murder* Whether 
Stokes reckoned on pumic sympathy to secure impunity fl>r tho 
crime, or how far surii a calculation may prove by tne result to be 
well rounded, romains to be seoh. The news of Fisk’s death sent up 
Erie shares about 3 per cent, and it is evident that though the mob, 
with whom he was alwA\ s on gt^ud terms — having the highwayman’s 
trick of being free-handed with his money*— was at tint somewhat 
excited, and threatened to lyncli the murdf^ror, the general feoliiig of 
the community is rather one of satisfaction and relief. It is, we 
fear, a symptom of the kmd of demomlixotioii whioh bos grAdualfy 
and insensioly overtaken the inhabitants of New York that there 
should be no manifestation of deep abhorrence for the crime. As 
far U8 we can see, it is regarded cniofly m the light of an unfor- 
tunoto and rather irreguhu proceeding which prudeuoa would not 
have dictated, and which cannot in strict prupriefy be a|iprovod. 
Peoplu are quite ready to say a good word lor f'isk, but wu have 
failed to detect any strong condemnation of the murderer. ' A 
sagacious observer predicts that, oven if there is nut enough sym- 
pathy ahvady to save Stokes from tho gallows, tliero is sure to bo 
enough before his trial comes on. lie is on tho best of terms with tho 
reporters, lie is to have his portniit in two of the illustmtod week- 
hos. and on anxious pul die Htudies with rising interest tho mtnuto 
dully chroniclo of Ins lile iu prison — the number of cigars h# 
smoWfi, his gossip with bi^ visitors, his mutton-chops and omelotti 
for Iffeiik fast, chicken hmth ior lunch, ami '^purtorhouso atoak, 
pickled beet, and pot of strong tea ” for supper. The opera-house 
was besiegod to bee bisk lying in state iu lull uniform j ho hod a 
public funend, at which Jus regiment of militia paraded with the 
conventional emblems of mourning, and lislenod to a gushing 
sermon from the clmplam. But Fisk is buried, and almost for- 
gotten, and Mokes is tho hero of thu hour. ** Stokes iti good 
MpiritH^is tho coiiifuiting liooding of the Istost bulloiitis. The 

irnpresbiLlo Josie,'’ Uie vulgar lluleii of a coorso intrigue, also 
shsres thu lionuuiH of tho nccusion, *^ber voluptuous eharins splen- 
didly set oif by a dress of black silir, velvet jacket, jockey bat, and 
^ illusion * veil” She has now prulwbly a groat career neforo her 
AS a lecturer on women’s rights. 

An am using ond oharactoristic apology bos been put forward on 
behalf of the respectable people of New York to oxplahi away 
tbo prodoniinanoo which such a man as Fisk was idlowed to 
attain amongst them. Fisk, we ftre assured, was never admitted 
into good society. No genuine Knickerbocker ” ever sat down to 
dinner with him. Even Hhoddy was rather sby of bis company. 
He woA excluded from all respectable dubs and botinia of men, 
and lie walked through public ball-rooms, with his diamonds 
blasbig on hU shirt fnmt, without a single person saluting or In 
any way recogniting him. Tbo truth is, wo arc told, that FiSk 
;^d Tjveed and the rest of them were social outlaws in New 
York. This is just tbo sort of reasoning which wo used to 
httiar from the bt. Germain pcoplo in I’ans about the Emperor 
and his^Court. The Fniibourgdid not ** know ” I^ouis Napoleon, 
and the trifling circumstance of his holding France, iiidudhm 
the Faub^rg, in nbsoluto sulneclion was oT coarse inmiatoriaL 
For several years Fisk and his friends were masters of Now York, 
distributed the patronage, helped themselves freely out of the 
troaoury, paokod the Logislaturo, and suborned tiie Judges. They 
exacted ti«ea, passed law#, jobbed, and plundered as thsy ohosa. 
But the gallant and high -spin tod KriidcurWkers bad their revenge. 
They relMed to dine with Fisk, and made a pohit of cutting him 
in semety. Several reasons may be suggested to explaui the 
sudden and despotio dominion which Fisk secured over too affairs, 
not only of tim Erie Kailway, but of New York. In the flml 
placef be was cMantifiUy a barbarian, and had the advantage of 
ilpit simpUcily of parpose and action whioh is free alike from tear 
m shaue, and goes esmight to its aim by the shortest and meet 
direct load. Be bad no oonscience, no soniples of honour or 
lMMity*tof0elMdn him* It was pirbapt not unnatuiol that a 
idvffiaaa cowiBiifiity which had grown Moostomed to eomsibiiig 
like hnr end mdet should at tint he bowildersd and confused by 
iikto i mMime daflmiea of the elomeatarT principles of serial hitnv 
.mam Xli^dM»ttdacs; tho pdHtioia emoftitotion of tho Stole 
* Ihi^eatom^ of 
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Am ft iDfttte af iindj, of ainnpiiiioii j^twoeii/oU Qiiok« oiodt* 
mal^ ttd inodftmttunmoQtirM^^ efts W mofoiiitONfUfiff I 
thMi thiftilato tiiitmn. Aadit is ft stats of tUogs of iiUcS j 
tifteosnsjratlUboseenmiiiaDy plaoasftmoiigroQ^ Whora- i 
ftfor m kind of prifiloge or proMrte beloiigs too olaaa of bersdi- 
taij immoiif we bare Uia tomains of an Institirtloii ass opt ia lly 
tbft aaiiift as tbat of the fiwiaa fTsmsMm* Nowadays such 
>^yilagas and proparty, whero tbey stiU exist, Jiavo no exoluaive 
pditieu chafftcter;^ no one Is anywheie shat out from Yoting 
either frr a membw (d Pariiament, for a town-oounoillori or for 
ft guardian of the poor, on the ground of his not being an here- 
ditaiy or otherwise qtudided fmman. But when, as was the 
ossa up to the great Ri^onn Bill, the elective franchise was in 
many noioag^ wholly In the hands of freeman, the powers of the 
Engush Qm 0 M§ went even further than those of the Swus. 
9^ curious as Represent state of things is as a matter of an- 
riq!^an..poUtics, it is j^n that it must be full of practical evils. 
Aceordhig to statistios which were brought forward in the do- 
hatm^ nearly half the population of Switoerland live in Oom- 
munes to which they do not belong by birth. That ^ they have 
communal rights which they cannot exercise in their hemitary 
Comtounes which perhaps they never 'saw, while in the Communes 
where they actually live and where all thmr nearest interests He, 
they are— whatever local legislation may think fit to make them. 
They may perhaps, in old ago and poverty, he sent away against 
their wills from the place where they have spent all their Hves to 
find relief in a place where they have all along had hereditary 
rights, but with which they have never had any personal con- 
omon. Some remedy is dearly needed for such a state of things 
as this, a state of things which must often interfere with personal 
freedom in a way hn^ly consistent with democratic prmdples. 
At the same time it must not ho forgotten that tiie several 
Communes have the same right to their corporate projj^rty as any 
other individual or corporate owner, a right which we are far from 
denying the power of the supreme authority to touch, but which 
at all events is not to be Hghtly touched. Proposals to remedy 
these evils were laid before the Assembly by the Federal Council 
and by the Committees of the two Houses. Thoso of the Fedeml 
Coundl and of the Committee of the speak, we must 

with an uncertain and hesitating voice. But the proposals 
of the NatioMiirath Bte clear enough. The settler in a strange 
Canton ia to obtain a communal as well as a cantonal vote 
ftfter three months* residence, but ho is to have no share in the 
property of the Commune. Moreover the right of settlement 
may be either refused or taken away, not only in the case of 
ft penal sentence, but in case of the settlor becoming charge- 
able, as we should say, to the parish. It will be seen 
that, though the settler is secured his vote in communal 
matten, yet the memhen of the hereditaiy Commune are not 
hindered from dealing with the communal property as a private 
estate and 'throwing all pubUc charges on the taxation which 
fdrotKoi share along with hereditary burghers. On the other hand, 
the proposal not only takes away the absurd certificate of good 
morals, but seemingly takes away all necessity of papers," 
milesstbey somehow lurk in the words ** apr^ avoir dfiment justifid 
de sa <|nalitd d'dlccteur." The extraordinary variety of the oom- 
munal matitutions in difierent Cantons, and even in different parts 
of the same Canton, was dearly set forth in the debate, as well 
as the piftotically different senses in which the word Commune k 
oonsequently us^ Vigorous attacks were made on the system 
of expulsion on the ground of poverty— expulsions just like the 
removals once so. familiar under the English law of settlement. 
Bui it seems strange to any Englishman used to go, settle^ buy, 
in any county or panah, and to get a vote by simjde reaidence, that 
the teq[uirement of ** la production d’un acte aorigfoe ou d’une 
autre pidoe analogue/* atrude out by the Committee, was put in 
■again oy the House. Two of the moat interesting speeches were 
those of M. Kambert of Vaud and Herr Klein of Basel. Tho 
former set forth the widediftrence between those Communes where 
the public property is fairly applied to puhiio purposes, and those 
in which It is treated es ft private estate. His prop<^ that all 
each private divisioai should be forbidden, and aU corporate com- 
munal property apfdied only to jpublio communal uses, was lost 
only by the castii^ vote of the President who himself did not 
olgect to the prindjde of the proposaL Herr Klein’s proposal I 
that the /ilmrec diotud gain a right to parish relief in the Com- 
mitoe of his adoption ftfter five yeiie’ residence was not adopted. 

The final reanlt of the voting in tba if adopted by 

the other powera of the Staftk will leave the power of retiring or 
withdrawing the right of setuement iit the eaee of a mtemal 
o<mvictionorofdiaigeftUlitotofhepi^^ The««fteted’origine" 

■ totehuned. The pIretMt who Msseft these tests aeqaireft both a 
ft^eantonal and a communftl veto msr tmftw miienliM lendeftee; But j 
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m hUfotohovo gm w h^g ogiOnithope. fiat long ogoS 
hopes seemed to be founded less on reason than on feeUng, tuel 
they have necessarily grown fainter as the latest news from the 
traveller has receded into the distance. It is now nearly three 
years sinoa we last had any authentio accounts of Livingstone* 
If he still survives, he may be presumed to he in a district whidi 
oommunicatss with the coast by native traders ; and the residence 
of ft white mun so widely known over Central Africa must have 
created more than a merely local aensation. Yet no trustworthy 
rumour about him has resided Zonsibar or any other of the tr^e 
ports on the coast. Those who know Africa host must host know 
the chances that beset a European life under prolonged si^jouni in 
the probable oonditiona Tuoae who know Livingstone boat 
express a strong confidence that he is tho very man to live 
down the circumstances that besot him. HU works and his 
labours go far to support this eoufidonce, and wo gladly admit 
that there is a good deal to be said from that point of view. But 
then, we ask, U the Qovomment iu precisely the same position 
as any private person or association r Does it enjoy the same 
freedom of iudiuging generous and chivalrous impulses P It is 
a grave rosnoiisibility to attach official sanction to an enterprise 
which at tue best partakes of the character of a forlorn hops. 
The history of the search after Franklin and his companions 
taught men in authority a leasou which they surely should not 
forget. Bir John Franklin carried a Oovornmeut commission into 
the Polar aeaa. Long after all roasouable hope of his rosouo 
had ceased to exist, the Government persovored in an almost 
desperate attempt. Expedition after expedition was sent among 
Arctic icetloes and iceborgs with tho certainty of great auflsriug 
and at tlie peril of valualne lives. The sympathy of the nation 
sanctioned those expeditions, and even when we felt that they bad 
become Quixotical wo wore alow to say as much. But it is 
right to point out tbat^ in tho present case, the Government 
need recoguixe no similar obligation to roach somo indefinite 
point of Central Africa. Dr. Livingstone holds, it is true, Her 
Alaiesty's commission as Consul, and his researches have deserved 
ana obtained the gratitude of his countrymou; but we must 
remember that he did not undertake in his official capacity tho 
journey that has Uudod him and us iu tho embiirrassment which 
we DOW deplore. If, however, the Goverument subsidUod I4eu- 
tenant Dawson's party, and if Lieutenant Dawson should ho 
reported missing in the interior, the Government would bequeath 
to its successors another Franklin legacy. The Government U 
bound to weigh the matter well, and we can easily understand 
that it may feel itself obliged to adhere to its answer in the 
negative. It is tho penalty of public life that it must often 
require a sacrifice of private foelings, ns in the cose of a Homo 
Secretary who has to refuse reprieves to criminals under 
capital sentence. We are suro that a gallant volunteer like 
Lieutenant Dawson would be tlie lost man to press tho Govern- 
ment for a guarantee of his porsonol safety. At the same time we 
may express our conviction that, shoula the Dawson expedition 
share the fate of the traveller in search of whom it is sent, popu- 
lar soDtiinent will insist on etiorts to extricate it, if extrication 
seems at all practicable. This of iisolf is a suUlcient reason why 
the Government should not he pre<dpitate in tondering any 
such guarantee, or exceed its strict duty by hampering the action 
of its succeasors. 

Because we believe tho Government to be right in this matter, 
it by no means follows that the Geogruuhi<^ Society acts un- 
^visedly. Ou the contrary, this is precisely a caino where private 
I individuals and corporations may b^gitiinately exercise a wide dls- 
I cretioxij and, thinking as it thinks, the Society is more than justified 
I inactirik m it proposes to act It owes much to Livingstone him- 
self. It owes something to tho memory of its lato Tresident, who 
expreasel^a firm hope to tho lost hour of his life that he would 
again see his absent friend. The present President and the 
oiuoial and unofficial authorities of the Society have in a measure 
inherited Sir Boderick Murchison's convictions. The acclamations 
of the Dieotiog of Monday evening express'd tbo warmest approval 
of the proposed expedition. Very well. l.«t the expedition be 
carried out oy oil means. It is a matter of public concern which 
commands toe pubUc svfupathics. It was tho idea of the 
Geogrephical Society, and hot grown up under its auspices. Surely 
the Government without laying itself open to censure, may take 
'the view expressed by Mr. Ball in his short and sensible 
speech, without adopting all bis conclusions. It might urge 
eomething to the following eifect i— Scientific geographers, wJio, 
al they say themselves, are the authorities roost competent to 
judge of the chances of success, pronounce decidedly in fovoiir of 
the expeditkoL The public very naturally follows tbo Kmd of 
these capable guides. The movement has no lack of friends, the 
sum askw is eomperatively smsll, the expedition has boon decided 
npoB^in any ease^ and snek a sahsidy as has been asked for ovgbt 
[M be uneiceisairy. Thia Is wl^it the Uavernnient might hftve 
fobfr soongh, but we think it would have aotqdi 
wiwyiHMllt saUiK^ meadfio^thc^empfl fitb 
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iubjeet ))f € 8 iitn| JIsUmi Mt^onitian. We de net underrate the 
Tidue of edeutifia ffiaaoreiTi nor ^oald we difloonmge the epltit 
of English ii^hwiose. Ibo enternrise that haa done eueh 
tfaiiM for ua ihoidA oramp and stiiie itself were it confitied within 
the Smite isUiek eold eommon sonfle might prescribe to it But we 
aro euHtM to ask, although there may bo a aaluittotory anewer 
tathoauMtlon, whether nil that we have gained in Central Africa 
Ml 1)6 Md to compensate all that we have loet or risked P Or^ 
if ^e otrihe a balance now, and decide that the martyrs of African 
adTSntare have not sacrificed health and life without a eufHcient 
af^vdent, we mny still fiurly enquire whether it is worth our while 
to persevere further. Wo can understand expeditions undertaken 
fbr deflnito practical reasons. We can conceive that philadth^ieto 
may bo fully justified in facing fever, famine, and poisoned 
weapons for some such philanthropic purpose as the suppression 
of tho slave trade on tho Upper Nile. But rosoarches for the 
giatidcation of geo^aphical curiosity are a . different matter, and 
commerco, we should fancy, has assured itself this time that the 
game is hardly worth tho cniidlo. Wo have filled up in outline 
that groat blank in our maps which used to be marked unex- 
plorctL” Wo have justified broadly Sir Ivodcrick Murchison’s 

r ulativo predictions ns to the watershed of Central Africa. Wo 
y wc liHVO traced tho raystorious oourso of tho Nile to its 
lako fountains. We have also acr|uired enmoihing more than a 
vague notion of the nativos and tho capabilities of their country. 
We know the ntimos of savage poteu tales, and their barbarous 
capitals. Wo have learned vicarioualy by melancholy experience 
the treacherous character of thoir policy, and the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of their chiefs. And tlio moral of all that have 
leamoa amounts very mucli to this — that wo an^ not very likely to 
benefit either them or oiir.^^elvcs by hasty meddling with them. We 
do not say that a time will not como when, by appealing to thoir 
Bolf-intorest, wo may iinposo on them tho blossings of civilization 
and comniorcn. Wo only arguo that tho result is not to bo 
precipitated by wild dashes at the interior. Indeed, the good 
work is going slowly forward now in tho natural course of things j 
but where it IS advancing to any purpose, it is making its way from 
the outskirts whore civilization is steadily pushing barbarism back. 
In tbo South, for example, it is not so very long ago that Gordon 
Oumming’s volumes of snort appeared ns a now revelation. Until 
tbon his hunting-ga*ounus had boon an unknown world. Now 
the white man has pushed hack tho elephant almost to his 
furthest limits. Chiefs far to tho north of the tonitfiry of 
the ferocious Moselekatze have received wbito legations in 
tbo shape of missions, and regulated their conduct on some 
sort of compromise with tho teachings of the Christian faith. 
Livingstone himself had settled on the Zambesi river, l^ong 
Ago on the PJastom const wo established diplomatic relations 
with the Sultans of Zanzibar, and, notwithstanding the abuses of 
the Eastern slave timio, we have exorcised a sensible infiuenco 
there. Englishmou of courage, ability, independence, and honesty, 
like Sir Samuel Baker, are clearly doing excellent seiwico to 
humanity when they consent to replace incompetent and interested 
Egyptian officials. But the commercial aiul political history of 
our settlement on the Western coast is scarcely such os to encourage 
UB to mix oui*selveH up in tho domestic tt(!air.s of tho remote 
interior. In the West the tribes which might seem to have a 
direct inlere-l in conciliating our favour light out their inter- 
necine squabbles on our very borders, with tho weapons wo sell 
to them. Of course it is our national mission to develop trade 
everywhere, and, equally (»f course, when there is any reason- 
able prospect of profit, wo should liosituto to say a word against 
it. But, as far as wo have yet Icarntrd, Central Africa is rich 
noithof in gold nor ivory, and our prejudices do not permit us to 
deal in the slaves which aro the staple pro<luce of the interior. 
Central Africa is not tho barren desert wo ouc (3 believed it to bo^ 
but in tho best years tho provision-grounds do little more than 
supply tho population, as our travollore have discovered their 
cost. Thus, we fimey, we can form a rough estimate of all that 
England wmld bo likely to gain were ehe to succeed opening 
communications and establishing amicable relations everywhere. 
We believe, moreover, that we can give a shrewd guess as to 
how iar we should benefit tbo natives. On the other hand, ex- 
perience has taught us tho difficulties, hardships, and dangers that 
neset the pioneers whom we despatch on this work— native fero- 
city to bo dominated, native suspicion U) be disarmed, native 
intrigues to be bofllod, native oupdiiy to be satiated ; commons 
short, water scarce and often poisonous, and a olimate fatal to 
European life. Exports have decided that thoro is adequate 
gfound l^or Lieutenant Dawson’s expedition ; and we repeat that 
we wish him and his party all success. But we came^y trust 
that tho Geographical Soaety may never again have to mi^e 
application to Government for Government aid towards a aimiiar 
^eet 

BALZAC’S p£bs gouiot. 

TXTHEN dramatists wish to illustrate tho tendersess of pater- 
W and espeoiolly the eufierings indicted by that tender- 
do wisely to paint the relation between a father and his 
4aii^tm infloanoo of sox, so strong inall the relations of 
a . the paveatei relation very powerfully. In meey in- 
^ . je f^sr^ instinets which m eolj muf-awahenea by 
iviiit ol t son beemiie energetic mi tte sttival ctf a 

aU tbe jyaxi^ of ehudbuodn little girl 


All men in whem ^jpnteMd IMinga are not utl«ity^d«idned 
aiidLe pets of their htus gif% and aotaiag bat tlm eegsx enaudw 
for nmelo heir could to cbai^ihe'iiataw condition of a imw 
heart as to make him tenderer townidew hoy. The genaftd rde 
is that women spoil boys, end men girls; hut hcnmmproMle it 
is that a tender-neertod lady will mng m a hoy too indulMitiy, 
it is still more probable that a driiber wBihe utterly inoep^ of 
anything like oiscipline where his daiwbters ore ooneerasd. ^ l0< 
some instances this weakness is osorrM to the meat extiavaglnt ' 
excess, and a nataral law which in healtby moderetion serves to 
compensoto men for the compmtive uselosiniMef 
and prevents them from fscuing that th^ aie n boiden, bacosEies 
the cause of some of the moat exquidtoly painfid’silstatio^ 
tho stndent of humanity can eontemplste. Mimy a mmi deniiia 
himself repose that his daughters may live in the most eaitf* 
indulgent idleness, end sacrifices of this kind ere so hefai- 
tuftUy thot they scarcely attract attentton. The visibly psinfiil 
coses are comparatively* rare, and a case so painM as ml of 
Balzac’s Pdre Goriot is, we vqU not say impossible in real life^ but 
at least unutunl enough to lie quite beyond the range of osdiaaiy 
experienoo. We may do well, however, to rememto the oheewo- 
tion made long ago Iw Dioktns in the profiioe toJVXeAoku JVkAWy, 
that what we cml the world, which is so very cradulous in what 
profiisses to bo true, is most incredulous in wbat profssses to be t 
imaginary,” and also to bear in mind that an observer like BahUie, 
in a place like Paris, is likely to moot with exaniples of softness 
and iiardnoss of heart which go beyond anything that we M 
commonly accustomed to. Evon the doily newspapers cratain 
occosioxmJ instances of parricide ; and rince there are people in the 
world unfilial enough to poison and stab their pro^itors, it is 
possible that there may be others who, having been accustomed 
fiom infancy to tho most boundless indulgence, will oooept it and 
abuse it tt^the last 

Tho parallel between tbo P^o Goriot and King Lear is suffi- 
ciently obvious, but ill Balzac’s story wo have no Oorde^ and he 
has tho advantages and disadvantages of a minutely realistic study 
from modern life, and of a narrative in simple prose. Typical 
examplo 8 ^of human passions aro admitted more readily in tho no 
man’s land ” of poetry, and though in one sense a story from 
modern life may iniposo itself on our belief wi^ greato circum- 
siautiiil force, wo receive it in a more critical spirit. No one asks 
whether thcro ore women so cruel as the danghters of King Lear^ 
but tlie reader cannot help wondering whethor in modem Paris 
there ever existed two ladies so henitless as tho daughters of old 
Goriot. In one respect Goriot wins our iwmpathios more easily 
than Lear, for J^jar i» a king, and so is placed above the conditiooe 



of ordinaiT mortality j whereas Goriot is on our own level, a _ 
cossful tradesman who has for sons-in-law a banker and a viscount. 
The division of a kingdom atl'ects us less than the division of a 
fortune, and tho very obscurity of old Goriot’s latter years, spso^ 
in a fuftity lodging-house, in ever-increasing poverty, seems mote 
terrible to the ordinaiy reader than the tumult of a royal camp. 
Tbo idea suggests itself tm probable that Balzac may have had 
some distant intention of this kind. He may have thought, ^*l 
will giVo the people a King Lear of their ovm time and in their 
own class, and compel them to feel his hardships, as hurdriiips 
which might happen to themselves.” 

The i’^re Goriot began life ns a simple workman in a venni- 
colli miumfaotory, and being clever and economical he purchased 
hie master’s business when the latter accidentally fell a viettm in 
tho ti'oubles of 1789. Goriot managed to avoid the dangers of 
the time, end by great prudence, combined with the commercial 
faculfy, amassed a cousioemble sum of money in time of seaxoi^, 
with which ho carried on his regular business afterwar^ and so 
inulUpliod H. In his own trade he bereme extraordiiMud^ acu^ 
and to a fertile conception united great rapidity of esreutioiii 
planning like n diplomatist and maic^^ like a soldier. Outride 
of hiH speciality he remained tbo unculuvated woridi^-num that 
ho had been on his start in life, a man insensible to eveijr hl yd 
of intellectual ploasure and incapable of understanding an 
nionl. In natures of this kind too afieotions coneentrato thens- 
selves AS the inteUi^uce does. Goriot’s wife was the tot olrieet 
on which he lavished his affection, but on her death his 
daughters took her place, and his love for them grew into a fito 
of mental disease, or over-development, the abnmaril. pOsston 
paternity. He bronght up his two girls without refadnff 'tkaBa 
anything, educated them Uko ladies ox rank, and aoeusto^ra. ^hssn. > 
to the luxuries of feshionable life. Anostasief whq woa eoartod 
for her beauty by the Count de Bestand, had atoocstriff testsa 
which made her accept his offer in order abt toigki 
high life; the other sist^, Delphine, omd niOM to ntoaj^friaA 
mamed a German banker called NucingeR* who todaitoAWHM < 
of the Holy lioman Empire. Goriot in turihh tot liiaiiC^ 

daughters i^d thoir hushUa 

nothing else in the world had any xntopait^fer'lriiia ' Bs Mgkve Mk 
daughters 30,000/. each, raaerriiig eboate^Mwr JicidiMdi; 
piodam of the goodwiU of Us Imaiiwiiit nUiMW iMd te-j 

the gieatar part ofUa tune sfMk ]ii»(l«|iat|P|4lM^ 

very wxm that oa old ’Hit’ twt-'wiiit ' 

father whom these itoUe ladies tirpas MtntnN to ftfo* to aoeiei?. 
They reoeiTSd him wbn hot on* 

Um clearly to nadesstaod tfti, .OWO ims dosind at 

thdrdinner'partiea. Whsttedirid tW y B M.3w.tiwtii^ TUttrOMlia ' 
too ha had 

thei>‘ A , 
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!Ilili>l{wm af mtnteiiia^ ym aitoKlMi bi«M«K 
m Fmamm and ^ VaHi^-CMe^ om of tile dnOiaik uA 
dayawtir’ yartai* of ^ Paai% «iU of aatUiig^ baft aohaob 
toAmH^nMa, Ban mi a Inmbla Mb <PMH tibwa 
paor Old QonotM Jiit aeala Baluo it Mxttoikilv tlnm ia 
^doMmtim of iilaoat of tkb Uiid, 

]& l«U«of tlie dim 9IM1, tho cldW old idatM^lhe diftgr nci^ 
^ ivaUt 'mth thi& eBornttcd fovliiMi yaiioiiift ima un^ 
itn y n a hle meliti It ita bonible U& tbr m did moa 'wbo but 
no fiumd% that li& of tbo MAr dh 6 i», and moat honiblo of ill in 
« lemilar pmmom of Uua kind^ amoogat Tcdgar and Hitfealing 
]Moflo who like to make a butt of a tUiml and dafbncelaaa €wiai«e. 
A]qr<aua /wbo ia gentle, whaliier fiKun weakneaa u» ftom redne- 
mani^ ia am to be treated eootemptuoaaly by a company of eada 
and anobe, and* Balaac deaonbee in detaiii or rather i^raya than 
deacabaej, ike ooaiee brutality of manner e^bicb old Goriot had to 
put up 'vritb. 

But why put up with itP A single man with 400/4 a year need 
not lire in ^eneb a place as Madame Vauo^uer's lodging-house. 
Wbeii he first came to lodge with Madame Vauquer, bid Goriot, 
at that tiino in his seventieth year, took a suite of three rooms in 
her house, and dressed well, putting on a clean white waistcoat 
overy day. He had eighteen iriUed shirts of uuoomnion finonoss, 
and wore two large dhunond pins in his frills united by a golden 
chain, Eveiything about him was equally irreproachable. Ho 
had plenty of silver plate, aud linen of various kinds ; ho took 
an u ff fmm a box of massive gold, and took it like a man who 
knew that the supply .would never faiL At that thno, of coui'se, 
he was not le F^re Goriot, but Monsieur Goriot ; for in Franco, 
when the title of father is applied to a layman, it implies a certain 
contemptuous familiari^. In those lustroua days of the gold 
anuff-box and diamond pins, Monsieur Goriot wos treated witli 
consideration. Madame Vauquer went even beyond this, aud 
endeavoured to make herself agreeable to him, with an^ultiinato 
view to the possibility of a matrimonial uliinnco. Ihe failuro of 
this project, aud a pecuniarv loss occasioned by the departure of a 
awindling countess,” embittered her mind* against Goriot, and 
she began to tormeut him in her way by deriving him of certain 
little luxuries. This being iueHicacious, for the old vennicelli- 
maker w^ too simple in hts habits to pay attention to annoyiinces 
of this kind, she set her other lodgers against him, and they Itegan 
to make a butt of him for their amuseoicnt. They bad no" precise 
idea in the lodging-house of what the old man might be, or of 
what he had been in the post, and their balked curiosity ixwulteil 
in very unfavourable guesses. When people are at the same time 
empty and garrulous, they resent reserve 00 the ^ound that, if a 
man will not talk about ms aifaira, it is because his aifairs are bad. 
So ^6 people in Madame Vauquer’s establishment nttrihutiMl to 
Goriot every vice and shame mat hides itself from the light of 
day. Amongst other things ho was a spy, but this theory fell to 
the ground, because he was considered too stupid to be a spy. it 
ms certain, however, that he was an old libertine, bevauso a beau- 
tiful young lady had been to see him i%his rooms, and Madame 
Vauquer and her ser^^t, who had listened, had caught some ex- 
pessions of endearment. This visit was followed, a month later, 
by one from another young lady. Ab(jut this time Goriot re- 
moved to a story higher, and reduced his pmsion to nine hundred 
firsDCS, This change fixed his title for the future. 'When it took 
place, Modoine Vauquer and her lodgers ceased to call^ the old 
gentleman Motmeur Oatici, and called him le l^m Goriot ever 
ufter. 

It then become tlie fashion to torment the Pdre Goriot merci- 
lessly about the young ladies who came to see him. He answered 
that they were bis daughters! which was not believed, and Madiuiie 
Vauquer asked if he had thirty-six daughters; old Goriot 
replied genriy that he bad only two. Ho became more and more 
eoononiioai in his way of living, gave up taking snuiT, used powder 
no longer, went up. to the tbito story, and reduced his pmtmm to 
forty-five francs a month. When ho cessed to use nowder, his 
fiice, under tiia diseekHtied remnant of his natural hnin took 
upon itself sn esprosim of ever-increasing sudnessi The s%ni of 
deepening poverty were also visible enoagh to eyes so aooustomed 
to observe sneh indieaAimiaaaweie those of the mistress of a lo^ 
ing*hoass, Hia dUmumdSh his imufl^box, and other precious things 
disoppeaied one aftoc oaowc. Hia fine linen was worn out and 
mpl^bythecoassaalaodeomiB^ ^bapdaoine blue. coat 
vraa succeeded by a lougli broom cue, and hia whole eostume revo- 
lurionisod in the eatne wigr. l£s becemo. gradually thinner end 
thinner, tho calvea of Ida lege diioapeafed, hia moe, fomeriy 
SoandLwith eonteiitiaeii^ woe wiinklsd .ili over, the oUn of hui { 
inokead gatbeied up into folds, and Uilhwbaiie mmiked Haeif 1 
bdow the hollowed cheek Bla^yelida wwie red iuntnd htocyea 

» i lower lip began to fall, hta took dnewpeMiofi of stw^ty, 

1^ word, he aged mj^^y ^ 

His fellow-lodgera, who, though of dUtomiooeitoilIm 
ftMiktta. were all of the darn thatdelighto to ebafing, becamemore 
wnd moie oontemptuoiuay merdlcHk TW bughed at him to Ito 
ihee. and treated him with mmlaMpt and; wi^ 

exercised by vulgar towards 
one exception to this rule was ♦ ^ 


I^ingwhouse, lA de Baatig ri a c . cwdled one day upoWASE^ 
asmi whom ha Inwer^hlly, and touud — Tdfn(prs>iitotiadtfltoii 
tohar tomm mittt ha happsned to speak of 
whom ha had Juto seen in the act of leaving the same houae^ idm. 
tog that they were very near neighhouva The lady's htohoilt 
took up the word ^ptos in imdis^isad irritatioji ; toe lady tried 
to tuna toe difllouity by askiiig Baatignan if he hked mui&, and 
going to hm^ piano. The fact woa that this oountsm waa the 
Pbre Goriot's daughter. The diseove^ of this led Bos tigase to a 
dose and singular totimiioy with Goriot Afterwards toe young 
mtloman became acqumntod with Goriot's other dau;^ter, 
Madame de Nuatogen. When Biwtignao saw how both these 
ladies lived he could not hole asking Goriot how it was 
whilst he had daughters wliose surroundings were those of 
luxury, ho himself could live so miseimbly 

Ms fei, dit-tl, (fun air on appartmoe insonriant, t qnel ctIa mo sArvlraltd] 
d'Mre mieiix ? Je iw yniiw gu^ro voui ft)xpllq<i«r ; jo ne tail 

psa (fire tionx paroles do ouito uonune U fsot. Tout oat IS, i^ouie^l so as 
trappsnt hu waur. Ma vio, a mu4, ost dsns mss daox UUtfi. Si dial 
e'aiutucnt, ai cIIom aoia bravomont iuiaot,Hi vllso inan'httut aur doa 

tapis, qtt'imporio dr quol drap jo aois vdtu ot rnmmoiit cat I'cnilroit oh Ja 
couched Je n'oi point frotd ai olios ont chaud, jo no m'oimuic Jsrnsis al 
dies riout. Jo n’ni de eliA^rina quo lea leorN. 

Ill a word^ tho reduction in Goriot’s inaiinor of living has 
been due umply to a constant drain upon iho maourcos that 
romainod to him iu order to supply tno oxliuvaguiico of his 
daughters. It is a coho of oxcessivo or di.S(!a 8 od hVntiiuent, os 
romqto ftom tho true balonro of hcalCbv nature as the intormest 
egotism of tho avarioions. Goriot has become personally quito 
insensible to good or evil fortune, yet at the same time palnnillv 
sensitive to the slightest and moat temporary iuconvonionco wbicli 
can iitFoct the ideal well-being of his danghtorH. To put it other- 
wise, his sensitiveness to the iucunvcnienctfs and suiferings ol 
poverty, instead of being reduced or deudeiied, lm» on the con- 
traiy been heightened, but at tho same time it tins been trsns- 
ferr^, carried out or himself and his own life, into tho life of 
his daughters, by n morbidly exquisite sympathy. IlalKao paints 
with daring truth tho con^M>qu 6 nccs of a sympathy of this kind^ 
It goes so far that whutovor can give pleasure to tlio daughters, 
whether the pleasure is right or wrfmg, moral or iiumoriu, is n 
source of happiness to tumot, whilst tho leflu^t privation or 
annoyance that can ever atlect them wounds and toilures liiui 
iiitoleralfly, J'’or lludr vainest jilensuros, for Urn payment oi 
debto they had neither of tliom any right to contract, ho n^duces 
himself iu his old ago to tiio biu'osl necessarioH of existence. 
This paarion of paternity bocomos more and mf»rc* dominant os 
senile weakness 8 up(;rvones. b'iuaJly it absorbs and couceutratea 
all the remaining energies of tho man. 

TJie drnina steadily increaHes in ])atho.s uml interest to the end. 
Goriot defaces and sells tho pieces of silver-plate that romaia to 
him, reduces himself to the lowest jiilUiuro, luid liimJly has an 
Attack of serous apoplexy, brought on by a teiTible scone with 
0110 of his daughters, who urgently waiiU more mouoy of him, 
bi^causo sho has bi.'eii pawning her husband's family uiamondik 
Goriut'a Jah'st extravaganco has b»^ori to furnish a siiparato apart- 
mont for Mndamo do Nucingen, which haa cost him 12,000 tracs 
at a time whmi ho refuses himself a pinch of snutr frmii mollvea of 
economy. In consoqmmco of this lie cannot help his other 
daugbtor, and finds mmseif in th (5 difiiculty which U alwaya 
finally certain to CKvertaku tho boundlessly gouorous — the difiiculty 
of having no longer the moans of goucrusity. Tho consciousnesg 
of this is more than Goriot can bear, imu lio succumbs to the 
misery of fooling that ho is no longer equal to tho duties of pator- 
nity. Whilst he is dying, his dauglitors, not ignorant of ms ill- 
ness, go to a groat ball, and a huiidrral litiios in the night tho old 
ingn repojits, ** They are dancing ; she has hor beautiful ball-dross. 
I)elphine,^my little Dolphino — Nasio 1 ” Ho is happy t«) think tliat 
they are onjoying thomstdvos; but biter ho liOginM to want them, 
and, finding that they do not come, feels their ingratitude veiy 
painfully, f ho strongest passages in the book are tbo dying man^s 
altomato outpourings of tender lovo and cruel diMipp«}lntmetit 



asSasssiMgisciss 

ii tho lehitiaB of tiiftr*^ 

tiM thli jming irntlemn 
aKM in lodote.-^ tho 

'g£ff4iirai 




apprendssBge ds|Hits qu'clke sent marlijps. dono, ni vnU <tri rarodis, 
je pcAircsi revenir sur terro «n autour d’ellcs. J'oi eouudu diie ds cw 

chuiea-Uk Beat-alias vraloa ? 

Ho waits and waits for thorn,* sufTcring through the weary honra 
of tho nighty and the day following. Finally, he perceives that 
they vriU never come, and sees clearly:— 

Efias <mt tontii let daux doa comrs da roche. J^arslv trop d’smatir 
poinralki nottr oa'afias an eoaaotic pour moi. fJn pim doit Otretaujoun 
rltoflv il dm tanfir las anfknts en bride oommo das ebevaux spurtioii. £t 

e lk b spanonx davant ettea I Las oiisdrablc* I allsa oourorment digneinant 
ooaiHitte anvars mol depois dix ana. O mon L>ico I {MiiMiue tu coil. 
AAfs lit miakaa, laa sonfftancos qaa J’ai aadiudes ; ptiUAju*} t>ii »» comptd 
kt'etopa da pOMpun’d quarai ivf^ut, dsna eetoiMiM qui in*ii cJiangdi 
ta^^blaaobL poaiquoi ma Aii4a deme wuflVir 'dq)ourd'hul ? J'si him 
Oi^k frimda les UEopahacr. Kiitoi*a ximt bfasi vengdwfk 
41as fokiri/teiiaind oMume des btonesux. 

, _ to hfila k« eeUs tor toom tonderiy 4iela> by the 

^ m/h toildnto '' Naate— Fliftno I And 

iltoMI witoft ktoto|to«to dhn. mW Beotigiiic end too doctor 
^ Ii^etoe Wto m ouieivto^ lltoide oatoh toe meitV hair 

f nto 0«rx moto too* sme* 

qif d'sttimk ser catu panto. 
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The tragedy enda with a pauper*« funeral, followed to the 
cemetery 1^ two empty carriagoa. Theru ia a eeuieuce towarda 
the cloae ox the atory which implies that, in Balxae'a mind, Ooriot 
Topresented *^la Patomitd.” But the truth is that, though a 
Btrikiug didioeation, and one of the most complete conceptions in 
the whole range of imaginative literoture, Balzac's P^re Qoriot 
does not represent all the qualities which belong to the ideal 
father. It la conceivable that a father might love his daughters 
as tenderly and devotedly os Ooriot loved his, and yot have auf- 
fident strength of character to set limits to his indulgence. At 
least ono-hnlf of the beauty and grandeur of paternity consists in 
the firmness which denies itself the pleasures of tenderness uu« 
restrained. Ooriot was punished, not because he indulged bis 
daughters, but because ho indulged himself. His self-indulgence, 
it is true, was not of a common type. lie refused himself every 
physical luxury, and every mental luxury except one. That one, 
however, the luxury of paternal tenderness, ho rovellod in till it 
first ruined, and then killed him. We cannot help pitying Qoriot, 
and, in spite of Balzac's manner, thoro is deep patnos in tuo narm- 
tivu ; but GoiiotV case is one of thoso numerous cases in which a 
quality or pas^on appears to be wonderfully strong because other 
qualities, which ought to counteract it, are too weak to do their 
auty. 

THE TRADESMEN’S PROTEST A(;AINST INTERNATIONAL 
BAZAARS. 

TTIIIE tradosmon who mot this wcok at the Mansion House to 
•A protest against international bazaars biive expressed their 
meaning witli unmistakable distinctness. The managers of thoso 
bazaars will hardly have the audacity henceforward to protend 
that the late Prince Consort Wi)ul(l have approved of their de- 
velopment of his idea of Jntcnintioniil Exhibitions. It is im- 
possible to doubt that, as the Lctrd Mayor obscr\ed, the Prince 
Consort “would have been grio\ed if ho had thought that those 
Exhibitions would over ha\o undergone such a transformation. 
The dilHculty, however, is to give practical ellect to the 
protest of this meeting. The<<6 Exhibitions are not national, 
although they are called international; and as the nation does 
not directly pay for them, the national reprcsenlativoH need not bo 
consulted about continuing them. It is a fact desorvin|? perhaps 
of explanation, thatrthe ostensible manager of those Exhibitions is 
an uincer of Iloynl Enginc'crs, and that the work of prep^*ring for 
them has been chiefly done by soldiers of the same corps, wearing 
uniform. It Is possible that this may have Ix'on intended to 
symbolize tlio pacific policy of the present Government. When 
swords are beaten into pruriing-hooks, it may be proper to employ 
rod-coated Happors to unpack crockery. It might, however, bo 
worth while lor some member of the flouso of Commons to ask 
Mr. Cardwtdl under wliat department of military duty bo airanges 
the shopkeeping proceedings of Colonel »Scott and his assistant 
at South Kensington. These soldiers are either employed in tho 
public service or they arc not. Tiie oshiblishment which they 
iiianngo may bo a national Exhibition or it may be a trading 
bazaar, but it cannot bo both. 

It appears that tho departure of the Commissioners from the 
original piinciplo of International Exhibitions has been caused by 
their concession to French exhibilors of tln^ right to mnnago their 
part of tho Exhibition as they pleased. Theieupoii the Froneb 
exhibitors instituted a largo ba/aav instead of an exhibition of 
art, and the t'oimnissioners, to meet tho complaint of the English 
exhibitors, olfered them similar privileges. But a speaker at tho 
meeting declared on behalf of himself and his brother tradesmen 
that they did not want shops rent free at South Kensington. 
They would rather not have them, for such a sjstem is not 
calculated to vendor these Exhibitions useful m tho pro- 
motion of arts and manufacturen. The speaker rocommondhd 
the Commissioners to recall the concession which t^ey have 
made ,to French exhibitois, and to conduct the Exhibition 
on the same principlo ns the Boyal Academy — tl^t “ to 

admit nothing which had not a certain degree of merit in it.” 
That, said he, would be satisfactory to all c<mcerned. But, sup- 
posiug that the Commi|sionnrs should refuse to adopt his recom- 
mendation, then he urged tho English traders “ to meet them with 
a passive resistance, aod one aud all abstain from exhibiting.” 
Wo hope that the English tradero will follow this sensible advice. 
Even tlie ingenious Mr. Cole C.B. will hardly find himself able 
to conduct an Exhibition wiihput exhibitors IL said the 
speaker, tho representations of that meetioff foiled, his hearers had 
nniply to refuse to exhibit at all, “ and then there would be no 
l^liibitioa.” We think, but are not quite sure, that he is right. 
There would still be tho Educational Department, to which it 
mighf be possible to induce schoolmasters to send c^ybodks; 
ana there would, of course, be also the Department of I^ne Arts, 
where a moderate trade might he done in pictures and engravinp. 
We do not at this moment see how any new departments could 
bo invented, but Mr. Cole C.B. would doubtless be equal to the 
emeigonoj. The dai^ is that the combination against the 
bosaar may not be univeraal. Some tradesmen may perhaps be 
tempted by the prospect of a concentration of the powers 

of toe Commbsionen upon themselves. It would, however, be 
^Iftouli to pretend that a lew obscure tradeomen represented the 
Mustty of England, and it might ovqn happen that the business 
M unpacking and'amngiw go^ might leave Colonel Scott and 
-hf$ oQtjM df Stvpma at wirfy in attend tomoliinei to milttaiir 


Another apealrer, with whom we sympethiae, dedaied tkit 
he was tired of all the nonsense that was spoken about the fine 
arts in these days. “One W(wld anppoee,'' said hs^ ^that we 
had never heard of the fine arts until Mr. lleniy Ode came into 
existence, but that ^ss all nonsense.” It may be doubM whether 
Mr. Cole has ever advanced those arts Which he certainly did not 
invent, but it is certain that he is a principal author of the system 
of interoational bazaars. “It was foundy’ said another 
“ that there was an under-movement of Mr. Cole and Mr. WriAt « 
and that the foreim exhibitors were sellioff and removing goods.” 
This wofi felt to be unjust to the Englim exhibitors, who were 
therefore permitted to do the same, and the oon^uence was an 
influx of rre^k goods every day, aod the Exhibition was turned 
into a bazaar. /Vssuming this to be, as we believe it is, a 
correct description of the progress of affairs at South Kensington 
last summer, the proper idea of an International Exhibirion was 
manifestly abandonea. It can scarcely be believed, said andthar 
speaker, that men in the high position of the Commisaioners of 
tile Exhibition would lend tnemsclves, ns they have done, to pro- 
ceedings so strongly to be deprecated. Of course it could not be 
believed until we Vnow that there was “ an under-movement of Mr. 
Cole.” But it remains to bo seen whether Mr. Cole’s potent 
influence will not be overborne by the vigorous protest of the 
Loudon tradesmen. “ I am hero,” said the Lord Mayor, “ to 
denounce in no measured terms anything like an attempt to make 
the International Exhibition a retail ti^e for the advantage of 
foreigners.” This is tolerably plain language. “ I do not think,” 
said the Lord Mayor again, “ tbat tho gentlemen acting on behalf 
of the Trades’ Protection Association have been fmrly treated by 
the Coaimiasiouera : ” and this is an opinion which can hardly 
be disregarded. “ It is a most unfair procedure that the foreign 
exhibitor should have conceded to him privileges which are de- 
nied to tho English exhibitor.” But if the same privileges are 
concedeef equally to all exhibitors, the idea of an Exhibition is irre- 
trievably lost in the reality of a bazaar. Tho Commissioners con 
hardly disregard the public protest of the Lord Mayor against 
their “ conduct, as utterly opposed to the righteous dealing which 
we might have expected at their hands.” liut be finds a partial 
excuse for them in their amazing iffnor.xnce of the under-working 
of Mr. Colo. The Lord Mayor, liavirig thus opened the pro- 
ceedings, a resolution was moved to tho Gleet that the 
meotiiig viewed with regret and alarm tho determination of 
the Coiumidsioners to convert the International Exhibition 
into onornious retail shops. A speaker, in support of this resolu- 
tion, was certain that the Commissioners would not dare to dis- 
regard It. But tho Corriniissionurs— or at least Mr. Cole, acting 
in their name— possess a sublime audacity. Popular opinion U 
to bo brought to bear upon the Commissioners, and they are to be 
compelled to retrace their steps; but if they do, it will be for the 
first time since they placed themselves under Mr. Cole’s guidance. 

'Whatever bccoDiCHS of International Exhibitions, it is certain tbat 
Mr. Colo will proceed with the duty which he has imdertoken of 
improving his countryinm's taste and instructing them in science 
and art. We shall, however, wait with curiosity to see whether 
anything comes of this meeting at the Mansion House. The 
speakers are manifestly and unanswerably in the right. It is 
inoustrous that tbo foreigner should have an advantage over the 
Englishman in selling goods at these Exhibitions, and it would 
bo impossible to place them upon an equality. When complaint 
was made that the foreigner bod been allowed to open riiop in the 
Exhibition, it was suggested, on behalf of the CommissionerB, 
that tho Englishman might open shop also. But how could sp^e 
in the shop no fairly apportioned among various claimants for it? 
In the result a favoured few would probably obtaia the privilege, 
and would monopolize the advantages which men of snuill 
capital would bo unable to enjoy. And berides, a bazaar is oae 
thing and an Exhibition is or ought to be another. We trust that 
the unanimity of the meeting will he proof against the allure- 
ment of iodividual advantage. Tbo traaesinen will carry puWn 
opinion with them in their protest against the degradation of art 
and the insult to the Prince Consort’s memory. Let us auppoea 
tlie shops, English and foreign, to he established, and the system 
of catalogu<» and guides and reports to be in ffiH aorivlty. It 
would be impossiolo to avoid the suspicion, and to* 

prevent the reality, of favouritism on the part of the Gommis- 
sioners towards a tradesman whose wares nught he most extrava- 
gantly puffed. We should imagine that the l^mmiasionero Would 
decline to incur the imputation of partii^ty. even if there wem 
any advantage in the bazaar system, which toere is not. It WM 
announced as tho unanimous opinion of the mannfseturera to the 
Staflbrdshire rotteriesftat they ought not to aesist the jpiesent 
or any future Exhibition at South Kensington by exhihlShm in 
the Fine Arts Department, unless the idea of a baaaar he wwdji) 
abandoned. If this resolution be adhered to, there will be almo^ 
inevitably a mitigation of the aotivilj of Mt. CWe, 
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Sufficed liim ; govertT fbr first. 

The noot nvMti nndtiMief, sU i«Mhe and e]rest 
Hid the ftv, bettet ft nr w s d iir the brate, 

Be patietttfiiorpMKins oiiprhrOe^ 

Jlelp him, Of cAae ht qulet-^nevor crare 
Thathahe^eNiAi 



j d«y§ of Etizftbetfi' it hud not occurred to li^nfflish poets 

that perfect poti^ would be reprenented by a dead lereiof society 
srith a pr^saraiilg Ottltan. It indeed probable that on this point 
Mr, Brewnkff I^mnathizes mtbcr ^vith tbe direct judgment of the 
Prince of Hohenstiel than with the theories of his more perfect 
counterpart. In the autobio;rrAphic&l part of his apology the Prince 
sneers at tbe pn-ilege by wbicb 

divr rs hundrmi thooMnd (bols may vote 
A vote untAmp'red with by one wise man, 

Anil KO cleot iJarnbbnH deputy 
In lieu of biM eoncuircnt. 

It would bo prt'.suinptuou8 to attribute too confidently to an 
ossentiall) dmiuutic poet tbe opinions wbicb are expressed by tbe 
obamettM^ whom be creates ; but when be comes to Italy, and 
ospocially to Koine, Mr. Drowning scarcely cares to abstain from 
looking ibrongh tbo mask. It certainly ncror occurred to any 
previous nssnilant of the l*«pncy to describe its natiut) ns 

bc^t t}’plfl«d 

H\ it-H (Miiboiiinii'iit in Pulcr’a Dome— 

1'ib* m'')rj»i(»n body \dHi tho greedy pair 
Ol‘oui>jtn>lfhed nippers, either colonnade 
Agape for t)ie advuiice of hoads and heartj. 

To a friendly or indifferent eye the east front of St. Peter’s 
scarcely suggests the imago of a hcorpion. The description of a 
conmgalion or assemblago of cardiniila round the I’opr3, trembling 
!it the monaces of the Emprror, is singularly oflfoctive ; — 

And yr, whnt nt likes iho panic to your heart ? 

Decrepit couiuil r-hamherM, where some lamp 
Driven the unbroken black three paces off 
From where the greybeards huddle in debate, 

Dim COM Is and canes, and midmost glitters one 
Like tnnii.shed gold ; and what they say is doubt, 

And what they think is fear, and what suspends 
Tlici brr.uth in them is not ttie pluster^patch 
Time disongagea from the painted wall 
Wiiuro lluiael moutderingly tiids adieu, 

Hor tick of insect turning la pmtiy 

To dust, which a queen’s linger tniced of old ; 

But yoine word, resonant, redoubtable 
Of M'liooiiee fcdl uponTiis liead a iiund, 

W hereof the head now apprehends bis foot. 

The picturesQuo and Impressivo passages which are thickly into > 
speraed thrtiugn the poem would aumciently atone for defects 
which it might be poasibb^ to point out both in tbe nlon and in 
the conipoaitioii. The Sphinx, as the Emperor calla himself, 
undertokea to disclose her riddle : — 

Becauw night draws on, and tho sands lucreass, 

And desert whispers grow a prophecy- 

mid as long ns such lo.uons are assigned fur the diaclosuro, it is 
perhaps not iioocssary to inquire why the revelation shimld bo 
made to n quest ionabre audi tress in Leicester Square. The intel- 
lectual effort which is required to gmpplo with Mr. Drowning'a 
lunrvelluus iiivolutiona of thought is in itself no incoiisidernblo 
pLoasurc. for experience shows that the windings of tho labyrinth 
are regulated by n law, and that in tbe inmost recoases a treasure 
\A concealed. 


KAVANAGirs UKUilX OF LANGUAGE AND MYTHS.* 
ri^HlS is the kind (>f book which is thoroughly baffling To tbe 
X reviewer, lie in incUnod to make the aamo remonstrance as 
Aebish, King of ( I lave 1 need of madmen P ” Of course 

we do not for a niouiont suppose that Mr. Morgan Kavatiogb 
is not Mrfectly capable of taking care of bis nrivato ofiiurs; 
but, as UiF as anything' like litorury criticism goes, nia speculapooa 
ui*c much on a level with the belief of the man who. though rational 
on other points, believed tlmt bo bad private intelligence from the 
planet Saturn, or of the other man who came one stepnearejrxo the 
bounds of p(.>saibility by believing that be corresponded with a 
princess in cheiTy-juiee. In truth we are not aiire whether in 
making these coiimnrisous, we are not giving Mr. Kavanagh an un- 
due advantage. Them two unfortunate peiaona auflerod only under 
a monomania. If their friends only kept clear of the two fatal sub- 
joota, they could bold reasonable disooamo on other matters. 
TboM was no fear of their breaking people’s beads or breaking out 
j^to abusive langu^. Kavanagn’s case is somewhat dif- 
That be writes nonsense about the Origin of Language 
is in bo way remarkable^ in so doing he is, aa we 
Jbao^ ts> our cost, only one of a very laige body. That be 
as on the whole we think bo does, greater non- 
on those ticklish snbjecta than any one else that 
of| is, if we oome to think of it, in no way 
I eiliiar. On eveiy enlyeet on which men write 
riiere muet he aonie man who writea the gfealeet 
g»ne>pe> if we on^ had. the good luck to come swrom him 
b am ognov Tf Um# were alL Mr. KavanagVa theoriee about the 
letter O, and all the olher odd theoriaa to be ibiiad in hbhes^ 




wmdi oOflie otiier Keed^ of 
Bfis would Mr tto w b eo f ttai' rite ingeakNie , 
believed that alt* the dolriliou^ ibis NiMungen ] 
hiitory, and thet thcyaH in NorfiriL "He would beno 
wotee than OOP dievwled ftiend who briiovee that^ A 

the great events of Briltch hishw^pHeed within the poetel 
livery of Doneastef, save only the landing of Ciesiir, vriii^ tooir 
plaeein thesamere^onestheeimlritsofA^laaiidTheodoria The 
speculatimis of Mr. Kavanetfk Mr. Haigh, end Mr. Surtees are in 
tnemselvee very much on a level. Ihtt Mr. i£sigh and Mr. Burteea 
do not revile sonnd sebolam m the same way in which Ifr. 
Kavanagh doca Mh Kavanagh, hi bis second volume, getadin-* 
matie, and gives us a long pemimanee in dialogue, of imeb we 
are far from undeistaeding Uie whole, but wiiioh ssefiss dessaned 
to deal by Ptofessor Max Miiller very much aa Avistopbanee dealt' 
Socrates and Cleon. Mr. Kavanagh has also a great deal to 
tell us about sovetal other living persons who have in difihreiit 
ways pleased or o^^nded him. But the person of whom fife. 
Kavanagh teHs us most is Mr. Kavaangh bimssIP. He in hii 
own Boswell; be keeps a window in bis breast; he revssdi' 
the secrets of his own confessions. 

If we were to look on Mr. Kavanoj^b from the point of view of 
rensouable people, we might be surprised at tbe presum^on of one 
who has undertaken to set so many eminent scuolam right, when, 
bv his own showing, hk qualifications for the task are so romark- 
a()ly small. Will it be beliovo^ that tbo man who has undertaken 
to upset the whole system of Compamtivo Philology confesMS. or 
rather boasts, not only that be knows nothing of Sanscrit, but 
that be is actually ignorant of modem High-Germaii P In fac^ 
os bia instances of words seem always tt> be picked out of diction- 
aries, wa may perhaps be allowed to doubt whether be bos any 
scholarlike knowledge of any language whatever. Wo cannot 
help ^ing surprised tlmt a man in this state of mind s|;iould 
take upon himself to deal with philological subjects at all. ' But 
we are not surprised that, when no has taken it upon hiraseK, he 
should throiignout speak of real scholars with the boisterous 
contempt, not of mere ignorance, but of that more hopeless 
state in which the eyes are wilfully shut Wo all Know 
the type of man, ohen a merely hannlcss and amusing 
typo, wno really knows nothing of modem scientific discovery, 
who has been diligently muddling himself through his whole life 
with tho works of antiquated and mystical-writers, whom ho quotes 
as so mimy infallible oracles. There is always something which, 
if amusing, is a little touching, in the way in which people of this 
kind appeal to their Bryant, their Parkburst, or whale vet the 
cherished idol may bo, as if the whole modem world, instead of 
keeping an indistinct memory of their names, would at once re- 
cognize a reference to every page of their writings. Such men, it 
often happens, have never heard of scientific philology and 
mythology, and most likedy would not even know the names. of 
the scholars who have giVen themseh es to their inveBtigution. 
Their light is in truth more misleading than utter darkness ; still 
they hftvo been honestly working nccoiding to their light, such as 
it is. Mr. Morgan Kavana|rh has got far beyond this harmless 
stage. It would be too muen to say that ho understands the views 
of flcientiiic scholars ; but ho knows that there are such men, and 
tlint they have views the acceptance of which would utterly set 
aside his own cherished tbcorios. llo therefore turns on them 
with a sort of ferocity. 'We are sure Mr. Kavanagh is perfectly 
honest ; tbo self-condemning nature of his confessions, the 
very wildness of his attacks on others, shows that he is pouring 
forth what he really feels. Of course this is no excuse for him. 
as he has the means* of knowing better ; but it makes his mental 
and moral state a curious study. It seems that Mr. Kavanagh 
wrote another book a good many years ago. He came to a kuow- 
ledge of the writiDgs of Professor Muller and M. LitU^ after he 
bad written that bwk, and to hla great suroidso be found that 
neither of them had taken any notice of it That they had really 
never heard of Mr. Kavanagh and his book — ^ihat, if they had sestt 
his book and if it was at all like the present bool^ tW m^t 
think it the greatest kindness to say nothing about it— of gouim 
never comes into Mr, Kavonagh's head. Professor hTuller,, M. 
Littrfi, and scholars in genor^ are aU enga^ in a wirietd 
conspiracy to hide Mt. Kavani^’s light from me wcxrld. fifooe- 
over he wrote for tho piix volni^,” and did not get ii^ and 
therefore he has a further gnevanoe against the ju&im ot the 
** prix Volucy ” and the worla in general, 
vVbat Mr.'Kavanagh’s own theory is we do not profoss tokaasn 
Wo have tried to ni&o it out ; but there are things< whidh am 
beyond us, and this is one of them. But, aa fiv ae we can make 
! anything out, it seems to have something to do with the letter 0, 

' which has somehow become the Alpha os well asihe OmeSA; ol 
Mr. Kavanagh. If we rightly undeiatand hkn— pnint want 
which we are ve^ far from feeling comfottfela— feet 
” was to say 0; a view whiidi we“'^ ^ ^ 
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I «i%h, et kmfmgt^ mtrnrn lUQtanj 

faMiii) ft* lai iMfe If* mttlin- * h**k,*n^ 

thiH wMUttt Ip whn» UgH .mIM 

llMwtiimfiw inAvMdwtofomi tlmg)i|Mitv 

tkifeloola Pwif a i i Dr lCakr fyckte^ l i Mra i i liWa^ 
lM»:to fufifirlartha daidLj rift 4if bra brlibaraCcaft 
eiMftftiia for jst holder meaMim tbaft lde< Shondh 
Ilrmiftioiiiolihtng ineriitibW dvoU in. Kft Kftrotmg^'e my of 
qiietiiig and refiMTO^^ to bol&]d»fitedifttid bio enemlo% 
tlio elmplo^mtiided oonMima^ Idi om Igjocwra irUK whi^ 
qftotariooe and refereftOBO aro' oftaa ifloompanioAi It will^ 
not ba d^eult foraohild to oonool lii lOut MlillerV raietaka, 
eoott tbcniffh aa ignarant of Genua aal an mTadI'’ What is 
tift word for seipafttiaHabmrf It i% aoooraing . to J)r« Adam 
Olatke, wlioy aa araiy <am kftoua^ waa a great Hebrew aeholarg 
NhriuaV’ ^^Thia ia ooaflrmad by WabatOTg tcom whom 1 learn 
that SaxoB of tha Torb to iW' ia hnpamj'* The Greek 

imd xofKderoc ia thoa* osplrinea by Bcume^.” learn fiom 
Webstar that the etymology of oopy ia ora io Fmneli and eoptj 
in Armorie*" 1 opsn my Farhhunt who wa% of all learned 
Chfiatiana, one of the most orthodox*^* ‘‘The mistakes [of Pro- 
feaeor MUImj In thU pamoffl would' bo unjiaidonaUe if its author 
Inww anythuig of the origm of liaguage.’’ seema that 
Welcker, a gr^ German scnolarg ia of opimon.*' Bopp, though 
a Tory learned man, knew nothing of tha origin of language/’ 

** If M. Max MitUer knew no more of Sanskrit than I do myaelf 
. « . but believing, as every one else doeSi that he is deeply 
read in this language.” If 1 did not know from report that 
M. Max Miiller is very loomed iu Sanskrit. I should say his 
knowledge of this language was very limited.” ** This I know 
before, but not from an acquaintance with Sanricrit, oi which I 
happen to be wholly ignorant; but from mv own principles, 
which must in time to come serve the philologist more than a 
knowle^o of fifty languages.” A philologist named Jal, some 
learned German, I suppose — ^has bean led to imagine.” Such are 
the ijfim fatui of acbolarahin which Mr. Kavonagh Igis arisen to 

g ut out ; how different is tne steady light of ma own intuitive 
Qowledge 1— 

But why do I not allow myadf, in my etymologlos, to be led astray by 
faudfol notions? Becanse I have been so led too many times alfvady, so 
that 1 am now doubly on my jfoard against evay etymology bearing in the 
aranoeot flmoy. And then 1 have the advantage 
unknown to my predeoesion* by ulueli 1 am 
j)t within ratkmal limits whenever on the verge 

of goiug wrong. 

The fixed principle unknown to Mr. Eavanagh’s predocoaiors 
seems to be that of steadily keeping out of sight, not only the 
special discoveries of Comparative Philology, but all regard to the 
historical oonuoxion of languages in any way. We will put aside 
all references to mysterious languages like German and Sunaerit, 
of which Mr. Kavonagh ” happens to be wholly ignorant.” Mr. 
Kavanagh, by his own account, has lived a good deal in France, 
and seems fo be able^ or to think himself able, to write fur a 
French prise. But it is all one to him whetfaor he derives a 
French word from Latin or a Latin word from French. In the 
like sort it is all one to him whether the syllable of a word on 
which he plays off his philological sleight of hand is tho root or 
only the ending. Bistinutions of that kind may be very well for 
German lhx>fbs8orB and people who understand Sanscrit. They 
are beneath the notice of men who 6])eak always on fixed prin- 
ciples and who are never led away by their fancy. One or two 
Specimens may amuse. Mr, Kavonagh gets across that wiy hard 
word gar^ and its kindred: — 

If. Littrf allows us to undentond, os tbown above, that tlif oni?lng on of 
Mrwm has grown out of parctoauM, accusative of gumoy a w^jrd m low 
Lada; now gmittlng that there ever has been such a word, amt tluit it lias 
been imlatiy deuUned after the momicr of words in the third derlcnrion, I 
oosmot iiclp> fegerdlitg os a mktrira this derivation of the ending on of 
gmrfHm, which 1 oelitvs to be thoaome os the m of, btmton, hominm, moutony 
frftf that iA ss on artirie fallen behind Us oomi* mal of wlilch e more . 
asHBieot flma amara to have bem am^ onA that like this word, it theuri 
meant om. And this view Is oanfirmed by Mi Littid biinaelf, riace he 
slunf% ia passages quoted finoat old wriBngs, poryon to bave bem written 
parynn* Aod we ehould fem e ifc tlMt evy wo rd wMob served omdenily oe 
an artirie asMmt botfa ene and lf«> that k to oay, it waa both indednUe and 
daiiiite, H enoi- the wosd peromi must have once been on ppm or <m para» 
and then the m«in)ii|r was rither on. pore or ft pars, os the sense dtrecteO. 
Thus the peOMiiL wUh whom the old krms of words In ad languages 
remain longeet, frec|aetitly usee gun ibr puryoiB, os every Fronohmon 
kaowi. Wewrt^thcrelbto^iftouriadaavoarstotrncepvryoatoltsoriginal, 
to notke only garty which must have knA pnoried gitr^>ny just as if soft 
must have long preoedid mtUil t that is, benye U Cell brhi^ toU and joined 
wfchit 

A fitde ksowMa* ot LtOa^" asd of H» nmmm of do* 
eftaior w<*>d, i* to* tUid d*ttieBii*t^ ild^t not !• wfaoUjr inflnw 
to one vlw «cpl«n* the •■■e' rtwek^ 
thMgli Smoft and Otftunt mdiMiwaj* Wp' noAira to tint 
and. Ve ienMibc* eny. toeS Ai, StHaue of 

iwawiwwy WMftt>d 1ong ** i i u nee ■dd r iee ad * 

etotria nian».«^, WH* eii» in Oh i m dt Htoftlwf i i i f[ >ii l1 i w i >" 

Bmagifti— 


<ke Mtofet «adk ef - 










jfifm tto> l * i rti to i ftWft >l| i i tW t lS* 

III. HIM miiwleii. frfti-r 


llt'eftft Aiphfha' BiDriilaksMd ^ 

Weh«f*iiot.iNiB to eo|y.erlMt Ur. KevMie^.itonkdtYtl.4* 
p. ,6 4 atf. eltoSttSto elvaiat^ of (i<dn,viVi«H. 
ooitodeBtiaiiify iMonuMBduvl^ to Imy Mr. KevuM^h liMib. 
bttt, if one «t oui. nedeie duiwee to fall in ,rUit nemK W 
misht be eraetli ,diile to oon- over tboae ^r«« or four pagetf e<M| 
inMod. bp tbe^aiinplo nraoeae of timing over the , ra^tbs 
philolo^arln an idla mooa willoonstaDriv on things vrak.lnt 
tim ioitiated are amial to the cream of all jest beaks. 

I& all thioga it k well ta knew what is m stole for us:— 

Atqut eekbot qua slbi bisbarua 
Tortor pocoreA 

Among Mr. Kavaaagh’s ourioriiies we here not failed to nuUne 
his cumiie fly«deal^ which runs thus 

Copies of this Work ore, with the Author's rseneek, presented to several 
Litevety Reviews and fiekntido fiistituiesf in tlie hopiu that, oousidering 
the importanoc of its suhioct, it m^y, fol the soke of truth sud srioaos^ A 
iborougbly and critically investigated. Tbo principal pocU of all Muoh 
noticos— whotbtr favourable or odverse-HdiaU, whUe received with thaoke, 
bo Inserted and ft^ly commented on, in a small volume or broehurty w bo 
entitled ** An Author Ills own Hevtower." 

We await our doom with calmness, sitting in expectation on 
our keel,” which, according to Mr. Kavanagh, is tha truo sense of 

tranquillue.” 


I totoed* eetri*^ 

Htoe wert , thatk H 

-M. KHe.Oiefti'efjeito' ‘ 


r ksri^ri^' iftkiMMibSiiritftW# 



PHILLIPS'S ESSAYS PROM THE 
rillfESE esf^ays, which now for tho first time appear under the 
JL natuo of the author, are specimens (»f the literature which 
aomo twenty years ago was considered to be tha boat writing of 
the lending paper of the day. The essays, or some of them, for wa 
confess that our curioaity has not been sufiiciently great to induce 
U8 to clear up every detail of tbair history, were originally ool- 
IccUd in order to provide for the wants of niilway travellajra. Tho 
publisher described them as ** literary productions of tha higluist 
order,” and intended them to bo a anoetituto for the wretohed 
trash which then had almost exclusive occupation of the hook* 
stalls. The motive was excellent in every way, and we may hope 
that it was rewarded by a fair amount of success. The esoa^ am 
throughout moat unexceptionable iu their and we should 

he glad to think that, even at the presefit enlightened period, the 
materiado ofl'ered at railway book-stalls were always un to this 
standard. We shall, however, merely consider them as illustrating 
the jj^tch of excellence attained in this depurtnieut of literature at 
the time w'heu the first Groat Exhibition wits Uiu wonder of the 
day, when Ltiuie Philippo was the last now exile from the French 
throne, when (Jordon Cnmining was the great African lion^ whun 
people were disputing as to whetlier John .Sterling w'ss an udidni, 
when Mr. Iviugeloy was writing vehement rudicalieiu, and when 
tho Sutw'duy JUview — if wo may mention such a trifio — was not 
yet in existence. 

Tho genera] charaolor of tho writing may be doocribed iu two 
w'ords. We should call it, if wo might borrow a bold metaphor 
from America, ” ouo-horse ” Macaulay, Wo recogniso the charac- 
teristics of tho most popular essayist of tho timu, so for os those 
characteristics aro compatible with iuimfosumble infurlority In 
force and fulness of mind. Loxd Macauhiy’s popularity Uaa lately 
been on the decline, and those who boast themselves to be our 
msPeonnoissours in style are apt to sneer at his obvious kults. 
Yet, after every deduction has been made, it would be grossly 
unikir to dei^ to him the possession not only of wide and aocuratu 
knowledge, out of talents as vimrous as they were undoubtedly 
limited. To many aepqcts of politics and literature Lora 
Macaulav was all but absolutely blind ; but what be did see he 
saw distmeUy, and described with admirable vivacity. Hie merik 
and h is f a u lts are reflected in an unequal degree by bis imitatun ; 
and which was pardonable mannerism in the original is apt 
to bsimmn ridiculous in tha reproducer. In some respects, how- 
ever, the model waa not a one. He did not tempt his 
followm to lose themsalves in the clouds, or to talk sheer nousenso 
in aimAg at philosophy. Young writers in tbo press might easily 
find a guide who would lead them on more dimgsrous paths. 

We wiU however come a little nei^er to Mr. Phillips. He of 
coarse adopts that distinctive peQuliority of his model which may 
be described as a constant indulgeoee in faliio antithesis. Wo find 
sontenoa after santanca which, though apparently brilliant «i the 
first glance, will seldom bear a moment’s insufiction. Mr. I’hiUipv, 
for exantfle, calls Coleridge the ” great philosopher^ to whom 
teaming oama in hamiUty, wisdom with the confession of igt»o^ 
ranee, io raeeive the leaions which poured from his soul with an 
sain, a fhlness. a scope, an originaUty and force that have novw 
baan ampaiaia in tnodeni times, if even they have boon equalled in 
Uantiqiitty the great oraclea of the Academy and the FoicE’ 
T!ha anagi^Ritioft of the aulogr, as well aa the form of the phiM, 

' ia dbaranreriaric. To compare Golaridga ta tha great Greek pbiJo- 
mmtmm or to tha great Genmana from whom ha plagiarised^ k 
Of tb^aash jndgmanm which imply chat tbair writer wi shre fo 
ha Writ akftumit ahoot somedhing^whiah ba does not i^aislapd. 
imd mkwa lock Info felmphreMmdetaU,w^sho^ kreniag 
cmap a#i> hiwSUiy, and wMcki wilk ttac mik^ of ignorsore f 

Mv nm. % giimsri iLu Lmte- Jahs 
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Why diould not learninff oonfan i^jiionnce and wiidom be hnmbleP 
The laat antitheaia aounoa to na the neater of the two ; but it ia pro* 
bable that, ao long aa the a^ntenoe had a good mouth-fiUmgaouad, 
Mr. Phillip did not trouble himaelf much about the meaiung. Hare 
ia another bit of fine writing about EgaUU Orleans^ which means 
to aay that at one time he waa very popular:-- ^^Did he visit the 
theatre,^ the perfannancea were suspended that actors and audience 
might join in one tumultuous welcome of the hero. Was he met 
in the public waUcs, the enthusiasm of idolatry knew no bounds. 
Did he preaent himeeV to the people, surrounded by his family, 
the people threw themselves at the feet of their benefactor, and 
loadM him with blessings.” It is easy to manufacture formulm of 
this kind by the dozen ; and few reaaera will take the trouble of 
asking whether the imposing framework encloses any solid sub- 
stance. Mr. Phillips says in one place of a bombastic proclama- 
tion of Lord Ellenborough, that it was written in a style for 
which the inflated bulletins of Napoleon, the talkee-talkea of a 
North American Indian, and the Song of Deborah might each 
have stood as the model.” That sounds very smart ; but, if one 
looks twice, it is impossible to understand how three such 
dissimilar models could well have been adopted at once. The 
Napoleonic style, indeed, is obvious enough; but Deborah and 
the Bed Indian have plainly been thrown in at random to make 
an apparent epigram, though at the cost of swamping the real 


meaning. 

The ukencss, however, of which we speak extends far beyond 
the style. Mr. Phillips, who quotes the ^'eminent historian, Mr. 
Macaulay,” in nearly every essay, evidently shares his opinions. 
He is a good sound Whig, with a general impression that railways 
and telegraphs will annihilate all human evils. It is amusing to 
see this good, steady — wo had almost said stupid — essayist, 
triumphing over the redoubtable Thomas Carlyle, to whom ho 
administers a severe rebuke on account of the Life of Sterling. Of 
the merits which make that book one of the most perfect bits of 
Mr. Carlyle's writings, or indeed of all English biography, ho 
does not show oven a glimmering perception. It never occurs to 
hiih that it displi^s humour and graphic power, or tender feeling ; 
he is intensely oflended by a mannerism diflering from his own, 
and irritated at Mr. Carlyle's belief that the world is full of shams 
which will not bo cured even by an unlimited supply of railways. It 
maybe — we need not argue the point — that the tuoroughly common- 
place mind is nearer the mark m one sense than the original genius. 
Mr. Carlyle’s view may be dyspeptic and distorted ; but the attempt 
to criticize his book by a man who is profoundlv incapable of 
even recognizing the existence of the evils which Mr. Carlyle 
exaggerates, is luce nothing but the attempt of a colour-blind man 
to cnticize a painting. In a similar spirit Mr* Phillips falls fmtl of 
Alton Locke. He remarks, iipropoi of Mr. Kingsley’s attack on 
the sweating system, ^^How much wiser to give soap, light, and 
air to the poor, than to irritate spirits suificiently depressed by 
dirt with cureams of political equality never to be roauzed,” and 
so on. That is the true self-complacent spirit of the comfortable 
classes; give the poor soap instead of appealing to their souls and 
intellects. The advice may have something in it, though it comes 
rather oddl^ from a man who in the same paper extols the kiMies- 
\ faire principle to the skies, or, in other words, declares it to be a 
primary political axiom that the people are to got soap for them- 
selves. But at any rate Mr, Kingsley’s errors — we imagine that 
he boa prettv well repudiated them now — were above the reach 
of a man wno could only recommend soap instead of sermons. 
The article ends with a genuine bit of Macaulayose : — ** And this 
is Chartism ! And this is the book of a man of the pepple, 
addressed to those who are answerable tor the workman's 
wrongs and bound to reform them 1 ” After a groat deal of which 
eloQuence the agreeable conclusion is reached, that ** even such 
wild and wanton teaching as that with which we have been 
dealing can operate but as a feather against the wholesome living 
ride that pours steadily and surely on towards the abiding shores 
of a blessed civilization.” A feather against a tide is a bold 
metaphor, and it is rather hard to work out the metaphor about 
the tide and the shore; at all events one is tempted to prefer oven 
the wild ravings of a Socialist fanatic to the calm, stolid 
self-content that pmvailSd in these islands when the first victories 
of F^e-trade were still considered as heralds of an imo^iate 
millennium. 

Turning to more purely literary matters, we find the closest 
approxhnation to the Macaulay type in an essay on SwifL In 
tois, as in several other essays, Mr. rhiilips follows the precedent 
of his original in merely taking a book as a text, and relating riie 
story as from his own sources. The essay on Swift ia suggested 
by M. de Wailly’s novel of SMla and VaneAa ; but it Is sub- 
stantially on the model of Lord Macaulay’s essays on Addison or 
Byxoa. In accordance with the well-known present, he begins 

5 a string of antitheses. Swift, he declares, was from one point 
view an ** angel,” and firom another ** a fiend.” It we teU 
the reader what he was, we shall in the eame breath communicate 
vrhat he was not.” Then it appears that though he was witfy, 
he never laughed ; that thougn he was a strong friend, he abused 
his flMrilitrs: that though he was economical to a fruit, he made 
aaoriflees to the poor; that though he was a sufierer in body, his 
fhune poisemed great vitality ; Inat though he hated Ireland, he 
waslwmd^fiiat patriot; that though sinceiely ielig|ious,he played 
into the hoiide of infidratj by exporing cant and nypoorisy, and 
■0 on. wr# ^ritne to puiene the contnidiotoiy aaries further, 
Itisinpl^frrri^^rea^ar.iiiid not fiir want of materials at oom- 
*||^r«hrad iMiut not; foe there never waa a prominent 
man irib^ niilkl nei ^ Blade tm^ In 


fret, not one of the above antithesm hat anything siupriBiiig im 
It They are mere tridks of language, not genuine puaslea of 
character. What, for exemj^. ie there aurpnring in the eom- 
tdnation of a strong oonsritutton wHh a tendency to a parti- 
eular disease or set of diseossif Or would any one antidpate: 
from Swift’s ferocious and sardenleal humour that he was likely 
to be a laugher P Or what was there inconsistent about a proiia- 
man with a soured temper being a lost friend— esped^y when 
his friends were at a distance— and yet ooarsely imperious to hie 
dependents P These are childish enigmas if seriously propounded, 
and they are iriitaring to one’s taste if they are mere devices Ibr giv-^ 
ing forced avimation to the style. Mr. PhlUto apidies his " contra-^ 
dictory series” in this instance to prove inai Swift was more or 
less mad from bis youth. The hypotnesia is olmeet as convenient 
to a biographer as to a criminal judge, and summarily gets rid of 
all necessity for analysing motives and portraying character. That 
Swift hud morbid tendencies which ultimately ruined bb intel- 
lect is of course clear enough ; and they may have afiected hb 
conduct for a long time previously, and given the peculiar tinge to 
hb savage humour. But, whatever may have hem the extent of 
the disease, no human being had ever a more strongly marked 
character than Swift, or, setting aside a few superficial eccen- 
tricities, one which was more thoroughly consistent throughout. It 
was a character, if ever there was one, which he that runs may 
read ; and it annoys one to find a writer cast o glanoe at it, exert his 
ingenuity to dbtort it by a frw easy antitheses, and then roug^^ 
mark it down as mad. There is of course one part of Swiftrs 
career, his relations to Stella and Vanessa, which naturally 
gosts some mystery ; but we suspect that Scott b right in indi- 
cating a different explanation. 

Before parting with Mr. Phillips, we must add that, in spite 
of the faults we have described, ne bad really very respectable 
abilities, and some genuine literary merits. He could tell a story 
straightforwardly and unaffectedly when the attraction of our 
eminent historian did not urm nim to eccentricities. The best 
essay in these volumes is probAly that upon Southey. The many 
admirable qualities of that exemplary man are well brought out, and 
the judgments expressed of his writings seem to be sound and fair. 
Mr. Phillips shows no great fund of knowledge though he writes 
like a well-educRted man. end no special richness of thought or 
observation. Still he writes in the main a good manly English, 
and only blunders into nonsense at rare iutervab when following 
Lord Macaulay too blindly, or venturing to discuss subjects 
which are beyond bis sphere. The standard which he reaches 
is not a very high one ; out, after all, when we look at the bom- 
bast and the sentimental twaddle of some professors of fine writ- 
ing amongst our contemporaries, we may reflect that there are 
worse people to imitate than Lord Macauby* 


MYTHS OF MEDIiEVAL POPES.* 

S OME eight years ago, when he was preparing to write a work 
on the history of the Papacy, Dr. Doiiin^r gave the world the 
first fruits of the course of studies in which be was angaaed in the 
riiape of a bulky pamphlet, entitled Papdfabein dc9 MiUelnlUr$. 
He explained that those 'kfables,” nine of which are included 
in hb treatise, however various in their origin, had so much in 
common that they bad all at different times exerobed a marked 
influence on the history, poetry, theology, and jurbprudence of 
the middle ages. And be therefore hoped that they would have 
an interest not only for professed theologians, but for students of 
medimval bistoxy and literature generally. That hope was fully 
justified by the reception of the work in Germany ; but it now 
appears for the first time in an Ennlbh dress, and we cannot 
doubt that Mr. Plummer has done well to translate it at a time 
when the author's name has come to be so widely known in thb 
country. Hb object in doing so b pertly of coume the same ae 
that of the original publicauon ; but he avows also a secondaiy 
motive, applying to some only of the essays, as boaring on the 
present ensb in the Homan .Catholic Ghurcb. And we may 
add, from a wider point of view, that all of them alike supp^ aa 
instructive illustration of the natural genesis of myths, sna oc the 
truth of the popular saying about the dbtinction between sooth- 
ing a stiake ana killing It It would indeed be difficult to find 
more sipal testimonies to the fiict that, while truth is often slow 
of attammeut, and little valued when it is known, enor once 
accepted dies very hard. Thb b strikingly exemplified with 
reference to one class of the frbles 


What bof importanos still to oonaite it thb:— that tbeii|fr thsis kgsub 
have been abanaoned, the cbims which have been made oa ttw stnibtli ef 
the leerads have noi been abandoned. The eetf-ociMleraMrtlh ha self- 
depoedSon of MarceUions b configned to the regions nf frttk t bat the 
principle PriMa eette mm Judieatar a bmaiiithM The grant, 

mode to Silveeter b allowed to be apoerypholi but the aatiMrity and 
territory which the popes acquired or retained on the stiength ef that 
inpiKieed grant are atili either posies w d or cUtoed. It wIbS nSt be tho 
much to aay that the balk of what b now elained or leebfseed. bar file 
^mon See, in the way of snpreiniey, ialhllibiUty, and tenwonit desuntet 
it demanded, either directly or bdiceoUy, In mat of doomsats Whish 
have been either forged or frlsUbd. The bviUdtty Of the iHllNMl has 
tyenexpoiMd again and agfia, bat nesiiBlpb (iw vvfiabMfi otaipa to i 
fion), through a moot ttnhmy nmertnOan, saQI omfilniss ^€ksl 
qae^n totiJe ment googieafr pmrl b lbpde>y* v,/.. ^ 

AOiiiClliNfikniD 



Tttiqr of 


* Fadie$ femrfiM IL, , 
EecbrioaticallBbt^, ty Ju. 
Introduction and ApnenabM^ 
l^ty CoUege, OjfibtfrQ 
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Thmm aouteliMolioal piuUaiii^ 110 dooH mi 
ol)iKma, whSAeTuaio thiaciitical igu nimia^ and m parliaia 
ilwm to xuiDaiiii unsohed: hut thoM hm oeloctod ?or dia* 
ooMioii hj Dr* DdUioger are no looger among the nnniher* In 
wm 9 etm$, as in the alleged bapdm of OonalaDtina Silfeateci 
the fiatiaii looks at first sight moire natural than the tmthi 
irhUe each atraiige in?ehtaons as that of Pone Joan ean only 
' commend tbemMdTes on the ]irmoinlii>of Cnao gum impomibik. 
But in all alike we are enabledi in the light of moSem reseaich* 
to lay our finger on both the process and object of the working of 
what Mr. Grote calls ^^the mythoposio faculty.” And herein 
lies the special interest of the investigation, "We shall boat 
consult the convenience of our readers by mving one or two 
•peoimens of Dr. Ddllingei's method of unravellmg these histortoal 
pusslesi which may indine them to examine me volume more 
fully for themselves, And we will select for the purpose the first 
and the last of the fables comprised in it, that of Pope Joan and of 
Silvester IL, which, amid important difTereneoa, resemble each other 
<doie^ in some minor particttlars^as well as in equally exhibiting the 
fortuitous origin and the to^h vitality of vulgar errors in history. 
Up to this day the story of rope Joan is not only widely credited, 
or at least regarded as credible, among the ignorant, but is even 
used as a oontrovenual weapon against Popexr, not merely, as we 
were previoualy aware, in the fiend rhetoric of ^glish Diasenting 
puljpi^ but also, as Dr. DdUinger has shown, Ity gravo professors 
and historians. Less than thirty years ago Proieasor Kist wroto a 
bookjin defence of the m^th ; and Luden, in his BMiory of ih^ 
German Pecfie^ considers it inconceivable that a tala universally 
believed the eleventh century downwards” should ho 

untrue ; while a writer in the NouoeUc Btographie pub- 

lished in Paris as lately as 1 8 c8, goes further, wnon he says, Cetto 
croyance a done dans le mondo chrdtien depuia le nruvidme 



enigma, 

time satisfactorily solved in the volume before us. 

Dr. Dellinger begins by enumerating as false or inadequate 
several previous expluiations, all of which, moreover, share the com- 
mon vice of assigning to the invention much tdb early a date. For, 
so fitf from being universally accepted from the ninth, or even the 
eleventh, century, it never assumed any definite shape before the 
middle of the thirteenth, when it first appears in a thcolo^cai 
work of the Dominican Stephan do Bourbon, who quotes the con- 
temporary chronicle of another Dominican, Jean oo Mailly, four 
centuries after the alleged occurrence. All earlier notices are now 
proved to be interpolations. But the chief means of disseminating 
the stonr was the worthless Chronicle of Martiuus Polonus, which 
attained an authority to which it had no intrinsic claim through 
the autbor^s close connexion with the Papal Court, where ho long 
filled the ofiices of chaplain and poiiitontini^. Yet Martin 
bimaelf kaew nothing of Bope Joan, whose name is a later inter- 
polation in his record, first written in the margin at tho bottom of 
the sheet, or as a gloss at the side, and thence gradually luid very 
violenUy thrust into the text, somewhere between 1 278 and 1512. 
And the interpolation was accomplished in this wise. Martin’s 
Chronicle allowed each Pope as many lines as he had reigned 
years, and each page contMiuod fifty lines, or embraced hmf a 
century. But he did not know how to fill up the eight lines 
appertaining to Leo IV., who reigned from 847 to 85^, and ac- 
cordingly left a blank space at the top of the page containing the 
second of the ninth century. Here, before Benedict HI., 
who really aocceeded Leo within a few days, was introduced the 
story of Pope Joan. And there was a further reason for tho 
period selected. The extreme improbability of a woman being 
elected Po)pe is explained in the legend by ner#great intellectual 
attaiamentai and Leo IV. happens to be the only Pope noticed by 
Martin as a man of remarkable learning during the four centuries 
from John VI. to Gregoty VIL The languoge used by him of 
Lao is repeated with aught modification in the interpolated 
record of hie alleged female aueceasor. Other chroniclers took up 
the story/ which was chiefly spread by the Dominicans and 
PEandacass, who had been alienated from the Roman Court by the 
pdicy of Boni&oe VIII. $ and by the beMning of Uie fifteenth 
centuty it had become eo thoronghlr establuhed, that when Huss 
defends his teaching at the Council of Constance by ^mealing to 
the case of Amies who became Pope Joan/’ no one thought of 
oontradiethig himf end even fihe learned Gerson cited the 
case to prove that the Ohiirch iii%ht err in matters of dogmatic 
fret Pius IL (JBtMm 8]dvins) aid indeed express some doubts, 
but hie Pltiamoo^ma tcm&mwmaj, Cardinal Torrecremata, 
bad none $ and the Ihyibitami^whop^ the means of detect- 

I ingthefrandatany time, never attApted to do so. It was not 
m the later helf of the tftesnth centuiy that the Greeks/*to 
whom it would have ttaen so aervfaeehle a wmon of oAnce, 
heard of the story. SuA then» bthe hiStogrofItogfWth; but 

sQittriiaiei 

Bomelesa; eenne wiSters place lA sm eVaiitiirito titbLm we^ 
WcatasMnhe itipU leMedin m 


VLuitam Moaui/ sBewa her a quiet leign of 

yenia betbra the fiatri diiummunLii^ she atones Abend 
la buried on the sp^; while Bopoaoolo makes her idtlia fain 
privato lii^lns^ tidying or ^ laonaanaousAthe 

child k bom while the mother k cekbrating High MasA And 
when we oome to eaamine the bask of fact, it k truly amaiUnr to 
dkoover Itom what a molehill the moantain has grown up* 
There was a sta tu e* ■ w hether of a mak or female figure k now 
uncertain— holding a child, in a street which, on account of its 
nanrowneie, was avoided by eodeaiastkil piooAioiis; the statuet 
removed by Sixtus V,, was metamorphosed into Po^ Joan and 
her baby, and the Papal corMys wae suppoaed to make a cUtour 
In order to avoid paiaing the scene of her public disgrsco. Near 
this statue was a stone, really set up by a priest of Mithras in 
the third century, but suppoaed to he the tomb of the detected 
impostor, and the inaoripuon on it, Parc. Pater Patrum P.P.P.,” 
i.a, ^ proprid pecunid posuit,” was misread into 

« Paree jater patrum PspiMM prodere portura I 
in which form it Is cited by Stephan do Bourbon ; and the words 
were afterwards exjfialued to have been uddreasod to tho Popessin 
full Consistory by tue devil. Last, but not least, there were two 
pierced atone seats of peculiar sha^ at the Lateran palace, taken 
probably from one or the andeut public baths, where it was 
customa|w, from the timo of Fasebri II. in 1009, for the newly 
elected Pope to be ploced, and the o^ect of this ceremony 
was asserted to be that his aex might be publicly oacertainea. 
Curiously enough, this ia expressly deArod by the Swede Lawrence 
Bank, who was present at the enthronement of Innocent in 
1644, and professes to have seen tho seats, tliouffh in fact the cere- 
mony had abolished more than a century before. Our asto- 
nishment at* the slender and wholly irrelevant data on which so 
portentous a sujperstructure has been erected may 1)0 somewhat 
diminished by the strange catalogue of similar mythical mrowtba, 
such as that of Arohbishop liatto and the rats, which Dr. 
Dellinger has amended to his criticism. But still the well- 
known sarcasm 01 Thticydnios about the little trouble taken by 
most people to ascerlA the truth has seldom been so con- 
spicuously verified. 

It is remarkable, on the other hand, aa Mr. Plummer boa pointed 
out, how much of the reputation of the Honmn Cbuieh for 
immutable orthodoxy is duo to tho obscurity of her earlier 
rulers, and how soon tho ideal halo fades from their brows when 
they emerge into the light of history .— 

It IS a colnridence worth noting that, while Libsrlus thus prominently 
steps forwuni from the obscurity nliich envelops most of his prcdocesiK^rs. 
he at the same timo loses tho Liiaraotci of unfslUng orthodoxy with widuh 
(in the sistcnco of oviUoncu to liie contrary) it is not diflicult to Inviwt 
them. Zcpli^nnus. it is Ciu(*. during his long pontitlcatc. had licld and 
taught heterodox and contradlrtory doctrinns rospocting the Godhsad, somo- 
thnes following No4*lus, sornelimis .Salielliits. lJut bis errors wore the error* 
oi a coni used and ignorsut man. ruled by tho powurtul and subtle mind of 
(alhstusiand Zopmrinus Idt iNdiiod him no formal statement of bU 
lKli(>fr to dUcrodit his olfue. It was lescrvcd for Uberius to roinmeneo UU 
poniiikdte by cxiommuuicatiug Atbanosms. and to regain it by signing 
the iM ini-Anaii rreed of Sirinium, and mien more renouncing OommitoiOtt 
wiih tho givat cliaiiipion ot tho cie«*d of Nicom, 

Dr. Dulhnger may perhaps take some comfort, under bk pmont 
smitcnco ot excornmuriiciitioit, from rellecting that ho snuers ia 
company with tho illustrious champion of Catholic orthodoxy 
fifUmn centuries before. 

Tho last of the fables hero mentioned, that of Silvester II., who 
was supposed to have modo a compact with the devil, differs from 
the myth of l^ope Joan m having been long since consigned to 
general oblivion. But in several respects the two legends have a 
strong family hkenoss. Both were of strictly Roman origin j both 
were gradually developed ; both Were spread chiefly by Imminican 
writers ; in both a Latin verse plays an important part ; and both 
had a personal rather than 0 theological siguincance, though 
capable of easy adaptation to controversial purposes afterward. 
The story of Su vaster, who reigned from 999 to 1003, is briefly 
th^j:— 

A Pope, who was held In mat honour by hi* coDtemporartfii. who was 
renownw aa t^e meat learned scholar and the most enlightened spirit of his 
time, whoso memory remained ummllied tor a century afrer his death, 
becomes gradually an object of soapioion . the calumnies about him assuine 
larger and larger dimeturfont. uiiCii the papal biographers of the later 
middle ages represent bis wlmle life and pontliicate •• a series of the most 
mosatitMis crimes. Aooordiog to them. aUveeter 11. entered into u league 
with the devil, and esercleed his pootitioal ofllee in the devil’s serviut and 
In obediwee to his will. 

At fiiit it was only inainuatad that Gerbert bad shown too much 
love finr profime sdlenoea, and thus found kvour with tho Emperor 
Otbo UL, who proeured hia elevation to the Papacy ; but n century 
after hk death Hugo of Flavigny speaks of his simster arts (jora^ 
Court intrigues. Some years later 


meaning probably Court intrigues. Some years 
SiegenAtrfOemnlonra mn% he was addicted to the black art, and 
hod been atruok dead by Atan ; whUe Cardinal Benoo, who wo* 
A Utter enemy of Gregory VIL, not only makes Gori^rt tot 
Sntiodiice the art into mme, but relates how Satan proimeod him 
that lie not die till he had said moaa in JeruMiom. The 
tUtr OTidntl, w«» fiiun^ to Moount tat • vm ol th« 
hmaMeit MdiMtioa Ihr .lAwr faiee oC intollMstiul cuitur. to 
dw IdobMlt difloi^ ia ChiiitMidonii, whichom to ^ 

wd Ut tboir iMdM ttutUr ot httw jMloa«r> 
Aall*ltwi Miwo ftmii hot lino— 
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ffloiate bis tninlatbAfromtli« Aichbiibopric of Rheliu to tiuiiof 
lUiTQiiinL and fiaallj to^ Pmaoy. Then he waa laid to hove 
written It bsfiftohara«e4tpiiopWy« and tiniilly tO' ha^f6 nerifod 
it asm pramiae finm tb» to whom he owed bia unaxamfiled 
inooees. AccNodlbg^ Oiderieus VitalJs in 1 141 etatea that be 
atudied with demoni and twenty yt^tB later William GeodoU 
iepr8Wlita> hini ha doing formal homage to Satan. In this fully 
deralopad'fiiiiii "Ae atoy u leuiled by William ot Malmcabiuy 
and a aoiAof Dominicfin chroniclora, with aome inctiuwaqne addb* 
tiona of ttelvown. In 1390 Dietrich von Niam bad the good 
aenaa tohuggaat the correct explanation, that the Romana bated 
SUveater on account of hia cxtraoidinniy leomiilg, and tbarefore 
aoouaed bisn of practiaing dovilry. 

Idir; Pbunmor has done his woric na a translator eteditably, and 
baa fi^ed an interesting in trod action and aome useful appendicea 
of bia own. hVom one of these wo learn that Moaheim did his 
utmost to rehabilitate the story of Pope Joan for polemical pur- 
poflos, and liaylu’s exposure of his sophisms is sumciently com- 
plete. Other ProtOHtnnt writers have supposed her child to be 
Antichrist, and an eminent Dutch minister considers it immaterial 
whether his father was a monk or the devil. Mr. Baring 
Gould supposes her to be nu ** impersonation of the great whore of 
Revelation, sentod on the seven hills,’* as expressing the prevalent 
idea about the Papal Court from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries, which nppeam to us a rather far-fetohed, and certainly 
superfluous, explanation. Another appendix gives the text of the 
famous letter despatched by Adrian IV. (Nicolas Brakcspearc) 
bestowing Ireland on our llonry II., by virtue of \\h inherent 
right to dispose of all Christian islands, and on condition of an 
annual tribute of one denarius for overy household to tlie Roman 
exchequer. For tliat large chwH of TiUglish niailcrs to whom 
German is still a sealed book, Mr. Plummer's clear and readable 
version of a work of cousidorable historical intorost, and displaying 
all the profound and conHciontious research for which the author 
is distinguished, will bo a most valuable boon. 


PORTKR’S LIFK OF DU. COOKE. 

T hat Dr. Cooke was e very romnrkablo man is sufficiently 
nroved bv what he did. He 


proved by what he did. He rose by perfectly legitimata 
means from a low rank in life to a position of nationaf importance, 
in which his opinions and nctitm.s were worth the coiisidemtion of 
statesmen, lie undertook groat eiiteiprises, and nocoiimlishr l 
them with astonishing success. When lie wns a young Rvsby- 
terian minister, the Synod of Ulster, with which ho was connected, 
was deeply tainted with Arianism. The Arians wore its most 
intolloctual, most active, most courageous members, and Cooko 
had to play, in a manner adapted to the North of Ireland, the part 
of Athanasius contra Alwtdum. He expelled Arianism fi*om the 
bosom of tlie Synod, and sucoecdod in enforcing tests with 11 
^ strictness that hod been long quite uimsiinl. In consequence of 
vis persevering action all cnndiclates for the ministry were obliged 
to Bubscribo the Westminster Confession of Faith, and evon the 
lay elders had to accept the Westminster stanuards. Having 
banished heterodoxy, Dr. Cooko proceeded to seek union. All 
esaoutial dittorencesbetwoon the Synod of Ulster and the Secession 
Synod hod disappeared ; tho two bodies became one, and agreed to 
form for tho luturo the General Assombly of tho Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland. When national education was in question Dr. 
Cooko obliged tho Imperial Govomnieut to defer in some impor- 
taDt particulars to the views of which he wns the exponent and 


organ. During tho Repeal niovomont he challenged G’Connoll to 
iiatl 


A public discussion, andTlbe agitator was glad to ovado the chal- 
lenge at the triHtng expense or a lie. An American College con- 
farrod the do^ee of D.D. on tho champion of ovnngelicai truth, 
And Trinity College, Dublin, requested him to accept the degree 


of LL.D., which he earned, not only by his opposition to hetero^ 
Aoxy, but by his advocacy of establishments. Having been cnrl)^ 
Hoaerator of tho Synod of Ulster, he became in due time Modera- 
tor of tho General Assembly. lie taught moral philosophy r-id 
bmagued on party politics. For eighteen vears he condticted 
Huaa BOrvices evoiy Sunday at a churen in Belfast, {riving at each 
Aorvioo a leoturo or sermon on hour long, without either exhaust- 
ing biaown slrongtli or cloying tho appetite of his congregntion. 
Hi ^as appoints to the apuiopriale Professorsli^ of Sacred 
Bhstaric bi the Assembly’s College, he became President of that 
Obllege, Dean of Queen^ College, Belfast, and Agent fbr the 
Bigium Donum. When years, lionours, and occupations were 
ipewr in g on him he resigned the emolumenta conneoted with his 
AKiatdi, and wished the congregation^ to oleot tmother minister ns 
bft enoeesBor; but they were unwilling to have any ons in bis 
said be oontinuod to pmob to them fbr another iwentr 
jiMA Td use the wordb of his birannpber, he was the idol of all 
evomllcftl Protestnnte. When he died at the age of 
Uiflm vraslonoured' with a public funeral almost as a matter of 
. aaAbe k to stand ioubronte for theedificatlon of tho people 
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was diitt ts boxing or wmstUng;: he sanghi boM of bkciiitab^and 
mauled him. His very posities ophrions wem IbnnsA fag soma 
reading, a little tbinkiog, anda gMaft d^l of fighting, Es^ aassni 
never to bare bad any serious intrileotual difficulties 4io ovomoaMb 
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might have been inconvenient to him. 
young mao, b% kept no commentary beyond grammar and le: 
he was guiltless, so far as we know, of a smgie original thi 
and Iris popularity as a speaker dopended on quali&s quto alien 
from depth ^ond refinemeiit His speeobes and sarmon^ wbeit 
printed, aisappoin^ed persons who had heard and admired them; 
they required for their fall effect an atmosphere of impasaionea 
personality. lie carried bis adversaries about with bun to be 
attacked and mangled at bis pleasure. He would reply to a nsfws^ 
paper from tho pul|nt, and when O'Oonnell was at a distance^ 
exclaimed, Hear me, Mr. O'Oonnell ! You challenged me at 
Belfast; I challenge you in tho face of the Empire.’* We may be 
sure that if the two men had met, the Cook of the North would 
have crowed.fts loud and struck as fisroely with his spurs as tho 
champion ci Repeal. Dr. Cooke would not, like O’ConiieUi have 
condescended to falsehood and subterfuge, but he would have 
fbught with un.<«paring severity, and bave betrayed rather loose 
notions of a fair fight when hard hitting wns in questioiu Hia 
object as a controversialist was to disabio his adversary, and in 
hia letorts he considered justice for loss than efiect. He once 
found himself opposed to n ceriain Mr. Brooke, whereupon be re« 
marked, I list tho murmurs of a babbling 6roah.^ The pun 
raised a laugh, but scarcely disposed of tbe subject under ms- 
cussion, whicli liappened to be the desirableness of creeds. Mr. 
Brooke, who was opposed to all compulsory subscription, observed 
that the Bible w'os the work of God, and that the attempt to 
frame a creed therefore a presumptuous attempt to improve a 
work of God. Tho argument was certainly not nrofouniL and 
might have been answered in a legitimate manner; out Dr. Cooke 
preferred to give it n rough and ready treatment. My reply is 
easy and self-evident,” bo said ; *^yoii are a work of Qod, and even 
your best friends will admit that you are capable of considerable 
improvomeut.” It would bo difficult to find a stronger example 
than this of the kind of retort which with strict propriety is oallod 
impertinent. Mr. Brooico was placed in the same category with tho 
Bible, that he might bo made tho object of an unworthy persomil 
attack ; what bcciuiu^ of tlio Biblo under tho circumstances the 
spoalver did not slop to consider. Dr. Cooko could be, when he 
idoased, Mtili more crushing and equally illogical. An American 
who onco laude d in his presence the workinjjj of tho voluntary 
Rvsteru in tho United States was asked by him whether any of 
dio minister.^ who were supported by voluntary contributions 
resided in tho Slave Statep. On mceiving an answer in tho 
allirmativo, Dr. Cooko replied 

Wril, well ! The delicacy of some ministers, like tbe delicacy of some 
nppctitcH, is truly woudorful ! Soiqe incn foiut at tlie imioU of cheeae; 
others to the nttnr of rosea i>refer the perAimo of ripe Stilton.^ jDe guitibee 
• shall I infringe 


non !'»/ dispMtawJum ; nor shall I iiifrihgo the canon. Still I moy be per* 
initted to odmirc that ecclesiastical ptturmanderie which rejoets mto 
endowments as abhorrently as tartar-enietic, yet can swallow and digest 
the bones, sinews, liberties, and souls of slaves. 

The attack was not only unnecessary and ungenerous, it was also 
unjust. Dr. Draper bos obttervod, in his recent of the 

American Civil War^ that tbe conversion to Ohristianitj of the 
African race in tho Southern States has been neither superficinl 
nor nominal, but universal and complete, and that the annals of 
modem missionary exertion olfer no parallel success. Though a 
determined partisan of tbe North, he attributes this wcnderifal 
change to tho admirable conduct of the white women of the South 
towards tbe slave population ; to their active exertlonB ns well bs 
to their passive example ; to Uieir oaro in teaching the yomm, and 
administering religious consolation to the oged, side, and oying. 
The Southern clergy were closest albas of the Southern 
women in matters noth political and ecclesiostical, and were 
utterly misiejiresented by Dr. Oooke when described as ipiiitild 
ogres devouring tho bodies, rights, and souls of men. 

But we shall do in our turn on injusrice to Dr. Cooke if wefibink 
of him as a hard-headed man who indulged in unfair penonalitiei 
with tho deliberate mteution of playing on the passions Snd pve* 
iudices of bis hearers. When ho roared most terribly Ito ivii a 
lion upon instinct, and obeyed the same impulseB tiliat he exdifad; 
lie was bom in Londondorry, oad though he had sdoia ^blood b( 
the Euglisb Puritans in his veins, He was mote iuBuonde^ V ^ 
Scottish descent of his mother. We know wfakt Htue fieom' ctae* 
meter becomes after a little seasoning in Imland.. Iv grips Si 
pUpm^ without losing much in firmness. The drior stab 
often on the surface as witty, as nlayftil, as earil|^ ttoived tck 
langhter or anger, as much given to bului; us any rim triihtariig 
but below the outer covering thm is 4 luM 
another nationality. The ii^tefataan proper tori ftirnoam 
wit; the Irishman proper bro irit in abriifiasiioe^ vri^^ 
purpose; the Irish Brotahtaeii bsS 
hia manner of comhinirm thiorit iscllritita 
but it is bad toeto; ^ 
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1m* IBhmatf m tMd * tmwtiw of tl^ BiU» 

kVmBOf. W>eliwllf«* Bqio. M»hm d«a^litful ml 
Bei»i^Q4tlklhinuit2wl&tbeM 0iii«iio<i(O4oif» 

Eli 0 i’» bmIs m bia been told of a Mr, Popo iiHio adfOCiAid 
tlMliUB 8od«i^) tndwai tdttlisiitftki miMf j«t aQoU»Ui tnadtig 
in ihd God of Imalt ivo should We eoagfWlatod the noToUst ea 
Gie inded^ of her ineemiion ; hut truth is often stntnfsr 
then dct»^«ad the future Dr. Cooke bed proV^ljruot the fluutesi 
^i^otioB how good a thiiw he hud put on paper^ 

Jh. Porter, who hue Bsarried one of Dr* Cooke^i daif{[^1en, hse 
perfbmied the part of biogmpher in n very creditable manner. Ae 
his Tolume eoToia oigh^ eventful veare, ho cannot bo scousod of 
dealing at too great Mug^ with tuo U(h and times of bis boro. 
Them is more sidd tlisn is wholly necessary or agmcable about 
thiiUiBg eloq^uencc* cutting irony, aeatliing satire, and so on^ but 
t bfiw touiAes of desertotios am probably only true to the laote.' 
Dr. Pofte^ sluMrt sentdaeas oontroet curiously with the 
mlfing,aaigingf foaming specimens of eloquence wbicb he quotas 
ftmn the speeches of Dr. CoOke. It appears that ho could not 
idways zeaa Us father4n-kw*e writing, ibr be mahea Dr. Cooke 
say in a letter:'-* 

The Church of England and Irdand haa sinned much, and it will sudhr 
mnotu I see It in the distance. It moat ^lass through the furnace that U 
may ha parifled. Yet in that Church thero ia still a world of snicitual life. 
Indeed, t think it contains the most spiritual men I meet. Dear sir. Simons, 
of St. Poars Gro«k the holiest man I ever mot, is praying for you. 

FanPs Cross perished at the fire of London, and did not rise 
again. The true reading is St. Paul's Cray, a village in Kent, of 
^ioh the church, whitm is somewhat remarkable for its orcbitec- 
tuie, Is dfidiostod, we believe, not to St Paul, but to Paulinus. 
The incumbent, when Dr. Cooke wrote the above-quoted letter, 
was the Bererend John l^tnons, a well-known loader of Uto 
Evangelical party, who united piety with humour. Ilia grace 
before naeat was John Simons, ladcest thou anything f Lord, 
thou knowest that I lack nothing.” Ite was somowlmt curious in 
eaUng, and oooamonalty combined cookery and theology in a 
singiuar manner; and bis ministrations iu church won) not always 
ccmducted in strict conformity with the rubrics of the Church of 
England. But be created a very favourable impression on Dr. 
Oo^e, and on a great many people besides. On the whole, the 
great Protestant leader of Belfast has been happy m iiis biographer. 
He has received in death, as in life, a great deal of bifi^-flown 
praise, but his history haa been told in a plain, straightforward 
manner, suitable to a character that did not need magnifying, and 
would not bear idealising. 


HAMERTOhT’S ETCHER’8 HANDBOOK.* 
npHIS useful little book gives to the nmalour and young 
JL student both nractical knowledp) nn<l critical insight. Tho 
chapter on the ‘‘ Iroining of an Richer ” may bo taken ns an ex- 
am]^o of the pleasing way Mr. Ilaraerton has of approaching a 
subject which is necessarily technical, and often encumbered 
with details and directions as to plates,” "groundfi,” ^'etching- 

;e8.” yVii arc tiild that, with 


needles,” 'Sprinting ” and “ processes, 
few except^s, etchers of nigh rank have hitliorto bei'ii distin- 
guished painters to bemn with.” In proof of this position — | 
which in Itself implies mat etching is not an easy art — may bo | 
quoted the names of llembiandt, Diircr, Olaudo, and Tunmr, 
with many others. An etcher, iu fact, must be on artist in know- 
ledge ana in training; bin hand must be suro and swift, his eye 
keen and dlscriminativo ; his intellect too should have tho analviic 
power of scleotiim in nature tho salient traits of a picture, mr. 
Bamerton, indeed, holds that on etcher, ^'before ho uses tho 
jaeedle, i^idd have studied drawing, light and shade, and 
composition, in some other art, eithor with fho brush or the 
crayon or the pencil, in water-colour, oil, chalk, or charcoal.” An 
eteW, we are told, must bo a sketch; he will do well also lo 
pxactiw ^-drawing for the sake of form ond play of line,; sopia 
w<»k with tba brush likewise is to be commondod for study of 
jjght and shade, without which a plate will turn out scattered, 
weak, and punoeeieas. Eidung, in met, though frequently chosen 
as a pretty dilettaote pastime, can be perfected only at the cost of 
labour ana study, poUmioe and persevemneeL Mr. Hamerton says 
ito the tiro plamfy:^ 

TouivlB hmmmjalMidbsSiknissy sahourofniorUttcatieiLbiit let 
ms tsU you Uist idl good steben have poMtd tiiroagh thm ordsak, and 
been dirty with ekaMost Sad eU end priatlng ink, end burnt their iklo 
^tb acio, and tput Xurm end dm In mbbiog and serening and correct- 
hur, often with n» iiinanedinlevtewt easent utter dkapnomfimt. Comet 
pMisaUtck^beatF th^dh not eoiM iteks with ainaianabis saiouiie ef 
sgoft and ptln% hava tlwm fstadUMd, ana etch dbe 1900 them. 

Ton will tavenes bsM byjMhjrlM than hj wssliita Uias in 

li^g to cum IneufildsK. I mi M niUtm Jn M as iu everntMeg. Bhe 
^ inot trouble tantstfr slM eMg IdnimiiKbnt esnds fte^Mithr 
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OfiodtlM Amm fldut ttw to twrima Mu n— meWifli 
batursen nldiliiir wftitre* Btcking depends nqWy^nw 
wkeiann in Mtma thm aw, nceonkng to an aen^sd sBMte 
sanemr artist^ If Oms, at mm rata no outhnas. Hence endiiM 
^^^tincBon atmme booomes appmaui betwenn painUitg ^ ft 
braak and athbing with a needle; the one at a singla anr«|n 
gradnatna the Um which the other can simulata oiuy bj jt* 
Iterated lines. ^Tbe doeteino about iba etched Hue” invobrea 
more subtle disUnetioDS than the ordinary reader can wsU iaim- 

g ne. The principle that **mrj art does bast whou it is most 
lelf seems to point te the conclusion that etohiag best de- 
velops its capabilittss v^en most reliant on lines. The stroke 
of the needle should therefore be freely outspoken, frankly oon- 
feased, preserved as mooh as posothle, and made the most 
of.” The line loaves the hand without let or hiudnmoe; tho 
executive touch-*liko that of the musioiau with bow sweeping 
the strings of a violin — is responsive to the will, and resonant 
under impulso. ** The slightest aooent or deviation, even the most 
transimit hesitation or tmniblmg of the doiiguer's hand, is at ones 
registered by tho sensitive line.” Thus utwing, though denied 
colour, is not cold ; though restiictod in modes ^ utterance, it is not 
wanting in executive expresoiun ” and ** emotion.” Mr. Hamerton 
teU us how Bembrandt, the greatest poiuter-otchor who ever 
lived,” 

knew the vsluo of exeoutlvn expreMloa— that kind of c^xpreniem by whieh 
tho hind, from the beginning of tho work to the «n(l of it, reveals the most 
lUlicstcly varlouM phasos of iMsslng omotion, tho tn^^iugM and waitiags and 
hesitations, and tho bnnU of pasnioiiate ardour when tho light from heaven 
iltwhcs uMHi tho soul of the artist, and hU luuirt giown with tvufold host, 
and tho utiiid cannot be twift enough to record what the iifola secs ku tho 
iatensiiy of the tnwnrd vision. 

The etcher's art, like other arts, has much which cannot ho 
taught; tho beat part of it, as indicalitd in tho above passage, is 
happy intuition, or wbiit usually goes by the name of genius. Still 
even as to tho doctilne of lines ”—*0 doctrine which implies sub- 
tlctioa that might on gage tho Uiongbts, not of artists only, but of 
pUilosopherH— much may bo learnt from tlio practice of tho great- 
etchers. A kind of conventional langungo has bocoiue currout in 
tho art, based on rntionul principles which are the outgrowth oi' 
experience. Given methods may, too^ have become all the more 
presermtivo becaiiso etching is not so much a strict 4raascrii>l 
os a freo translation of nature, lii etcliing we come constantly 
to the correspemdeuces which subsist between tUinmi outward 
imiLinward; to confess weakness is moral strength, to work 
with modest}' and moderation is a sij^u of art power; and thiie 
the otebur's line, which in its intlrmity and insuiriciency is tho 
limitation to hia art, l>ecotnos his victory. There are ways by 
which the art, witliuut imitating, can construe, inter{iret. and 
unfold nature. In otehiog from nature ” Mr. Hamerton rightly 
says, make it a rule to choose tho kind of subjects best adapted to 
tho art and to yourself. Distant mountains, the modelling of (hii 
human figure, present di/licuJties ; on the other hand, tho etoher 
can successfully deal with ])lcturcsque buildings, foregruanda 
exuberant in vegetative over^owth, costumes, ” a beggar'a tat- 
ter»id dress, or tho wrinkled face of an old woman.” Kxparieiiea» 
with tho observation of thoughtfully manipulated platea, will 
teach tho student how to mako his lines explanatory, expressive, 
and descriptive. Tho lines of a sky will naturally be horizontal, 
those of an upright building noccasarily perpondioular, those of a 
thatched root diagonal. But, besides auch luodiug Upes of latiiudo 
and longitude, thero will bo scope for eudless variations ; when 
tho wind ripples tho waves, or bends tbe reeds by the river, the 
needle must glide sportively, freely, yot firmly. Again, the con- 
trasted character of surfaces, whether rough as a rock or smooth 
as a silvery beech stem, must find rospotiso in the etcher's toudi. 
Indeed, we Jsnow of few more exquisite delights than to watch 
the way in which a consummate roaster will play with his subject, 
circumvent aataro^ and perfect hU art. Etching has about it a 
certain lemrderoam, not tho trick of the conjuror who plays with 
swords and eats fire, but the skfil of the musician who from the 
poring of his fingors evokes melody. 

Mr. Hamerton dose not take ktndJy to our English etohors. He 
tells os that they *‘sro not generally to bo recoinuiende;! as 
examples of the most genuine wock in tiia art, because, for the 
most part, they have set themselves to get paintors' results, 4;r 
engravers' rssoUe, rather than the special qualities of etching.” 
Again, he saya In England etchers usually finish falsety by the 
xmdiiplhnty or lines which have little mearoug.” And yet iii tho 
volumh on and Elcher$ the autiior uses among his ill us- 

tratioiic masterly plates of Mr. Samuel Pfilmer, Mr. Oope, Mr. 
Astondk Thylor, and Mr. J. P. Knight. But his afibetiens are 
evidenfly given to the French, aotwithstanding tho ** uicaoingloss 
hxqrodeiiee ” of their manipulation. It cannot be denied that each 
school enc; French through effrontery, affectation of care- 
lahmcfti^ ostentation of aketcl^ mcoropletoneas, and oth^ assumed 
marki m genius* Hie English, on tbe other hand, fail thrtmgh 
pret^ painstokixig, and over^fimah. We incline to tluj«, 
hoKrever, that tne ^gUsh etcher is the safer instructor of wi# 

* egianen for this JRUndbook kchiefiy intended, m 
is usually himself a leaner: by teaching others he 
' ’ aJerel with his pupife ; s»d, 


IsainS hew toap«li;heiscni 
is mcfs^ he is asldom t 

which om^es asssgr wOd^ 


k mesa, he is sdd Jm iroubled by that ^pet^i^ ^ 

« ^ etcbing-needli of owtam devil- 
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fail from want of knowladgn when to leave off} ther belabour the laurel of Jamea L. of whleb Hie ourfont valae wee to be the 
plate over-much, end inetead of transparent briUiaooe and •ame*'(|i. 5). Thia wee the oilgSiial of the gttinee» Siet adofled 
sketchy auepffesuveiieeei their work ruue into dull opacity and by Chiuiea IL as a eoi. pieeei enid which, after reeehtiig iti 
assiduous stolidi^, Mr. Hamorton, in his twenty-second chapter, maximum value of 20s. under Queen Anne, was filed at eis» in 
on Finish in Etching/’ distinguishes between opposite errors. 1716. It ie probably unneoesaiuy to remina any but dootora and 
Finish does not consbt in the multitude of linos, or in other signs lawyers that this abnormal coin waa practically suMrseded by 
of great labour. On the contrary, the best finish is that which the sovereign in 1817. Five-pound and two-pouna piecea are 
conveys most thought by fewest touches. The principles which still nominnllv included in the currency, and are legal tender, 
regulate art expression and literary composition are identical ; con- though none have been coined in the present reign. Gold wait ^ 
contration is too secret of strength, brevity is th^ soul of wit; constituted in 1816 the sole standard of value, and ailvercmi- 
perspicuily, conciseness, compactness are at once the laws of yorted into the subsidiary currenov of a token coinage, pa^ng at 
thought and tlie grammar of language and of art. True finish,” its nominal instead of its real viuue ; an arrangement which will 
sl&. Uamerton, lies in the intensity and suceesafulness of probably form the basis of any practical system of mtematiooal 
I mental act, and that mny be proved quite os much by selection coinage. 

L omission as by hard labour.” False finish is labour without The history &f the silver coinago is simple. Silvw half)[ience 
ding thought, the multiplication of lines without meaning, a and farthings appeared under Edward 1 ., shilltnga under 
[)otmng of surface at too expense of character, an endless Henry VII., threepenny and sixpenny pieces under Edward VI., 


the mental act, and that mny be proved quite os much by selection 
and omission as by hard labour.” False finish is labour without 
guiding thought, the multiplication of lines without meaning, a 
eraootmng of surface at tne expense of character, an endless 
adding of detail with no accession of truth. Chalk drawings over 
which pupils slave in our Government Schools of Art err in this 
direction ; the method of study in France has greater breadth, 
because more of mental purposo. 

This ’’ Handbook ” will doubtless be the means of still further 
•extending the practice of etching, an art which has peculiar 
charms for the amateur, and rare capabilities for the thorough 
professional. Wo Imvo known many amateur etchers, and wo 
Jioar of several dilettante or professional etching clubs. Among 
the latter may be named a welUtrained class in the schools at 
South Kensington, under the direction of Mr. Kichard Lone, 
A. II. A. The work here done is intelligent and unostentatious ; 
the pupils study in a quiet, steady way ; Uie studio contains plates 
in various stages of progress ; a press throws off impressions, and 
thus a summary is presented of the art of etching. The subjects 
ore taken from the neighbouring Museum; they consist of crosses, 
]e welled caskets, dnniuscenod blades, embroidered fabrics, &c. See. 
*£he pupils have placed on their drawing tables the several 
objects selected, and then etch upon the plates, direct from 
the originals, the forms, the light, and the shade as seen 
before them. Thus the execution proceeds from an intelligent 
understanding of the work in hand ; each line is right only v^en 
it responds to form, surftvce, and material. Wo have seen 
etchings thus produced by Mr. F. A. Slocombo, Mr. A. II. Brad- 
bury, and otiiers, which scarcely suifer under comparison with 
analogous works from the Louvre. Such studies are not merely 


I and half-crowns under Mary. Maundy moneys are coined annually 
I for Royal bounty. They consist 01 fourpeuny, twopenny, and 
penny-pieces, of the respective numbers of ^^69, 5,347# and 
9,002, amounting in value to 158/. dj. 4^. We are not aware 
whether this item forms part of Sir Charliw Diike's indict- 
ment against the Crown, but we quote the official figures because 
a certain amount of accuracy in such matters may impear de- 
sirable. Tho Bank of England is the medium which determines 
the supply of silver reouired ; and apropos of Mr. Toulmine’s still 
pending controversy, Mr. Fremantle remarks that ’’ no obligation 
IS imposed by the Coinage Act of 1870 upon the State to coin 
silver for the public ; ” and the low average price of silver bullion 
has rendered it impossible for a lonff time to allow the unrestricted 
importation of silver into the Mint” The copper coinage came in 
with Charles II., who introduced also tin larthings. Leaden 
tokens had been sanctioned by Henry VIII., and James II. treated 
his Irish subjects to a composition of old guns and pewter pots. 
Tho recent bronze coinago, consisting of 95 per cent, of copper, 
4 per cent, of tin, and 1 per cent, of zinc, has been chiefly takdn 
since 1861 from the stock of old copper money called in, no less 
than 236 tons of which still remain in store. The nommal value 
of this coinage is difficult to determine, from the somewhat incon- 
venient circumstance that, in order that the penny might not be 
too largo, or the halfpenny and farthing Uto small,” the latt^ 
coins were ordered to be of greater fractional weight than their 
tithes indicate. 


the same object has tho shadow as of death. , Assuredly betweeu 
amateur etoners and amateur photographers there cau be little 
comparison, though of late photographers have arrogated to them- 
selves the title of ’’artists.” Etchers deserve, as they need, 
encouragement; they have committed themselves to a tempting 
and exigent art, wherein small successes are easy, but high 
attainments hard. Etching has been compared to the writing of 
poetry, in which the aspirants are many, tne proficients few ; or, 
again, the art has been likened to playing on the violin, wherein 
\^morit may range anywhere from the street tiddler up to Joachim. 
And yet a true student an honest worker, con scarcely fail of his 
reward. 


however, have undergone a successiun ot changes, me insumciency 
of the supply of the precious metals to meet the growing demandui 
of trade has in most countries subjected tho coinage to rapid and 
repeated depreciations. These may take place, as Lord Liverpool 
remarked, in three diflerent ways — (1 ) by diminishing the (^uanti^ 
or weight of the metal of a given standard, (2} by raising the 
nominid value of coins, (3) by increasing the quantity of alloy. 
It is enough to say that each method has been resorted to by 


poetry, in which the aspirants are many, tne proficients few; or, is enough to say that each method has been rosor^ to by 
again, the art has been likened to playing on the violin, wherein the Crown in England. Such dob^ments almost invariably 
merit may range anywhere from the street tiddler up to Joachim, epochs of internal discount, and amply explam the uopopu- 

And yet a true student an honest worker, con scarcely fail of his l»tity of the old ” noble. Their chief effect is a general 
xewam. unsettling of contracts ; they could only answer the momentary 

- exigency of the monarch at home, and inevitably led to an increase 

of tue nominal taxation. It was the use of paper money in addi- 
TIIE COINAGE AND THE MINT* tion to our metallic currency which alone saved us from such a 

tpHE Report before lu, add. ono more to tho number of those 

1 producLu. which appear to bo tho corollary of modem peno<>» of Ihwe teste ^ employed in anay- 

lonemtioD, and, like most hrst-bom, it is ushered into tho world nfli nf « m^A***^ 

wfth more’oeremony than will probably be the lot of its younger W m/ 

brethren when the' charm of iovolty’^l.as worn off. Oni result 

of the Treasury Minute of tho 7th of January, 1870, as is well ^ 1*7 

known, waa to transfer tho Mastership of tho Mint to !kb. Lowe, • V 

as Ohanoellor of the Exchequer. Whether this change waq in 

any way influonced by tho historical fact that tho Barons of itho ® eeemmg ^i^ox tho gold-copp« alloy be pUK, ud 
Eiohequer held that oW after tho Conquest, wo will not renture mmute particles of Jead, arsemc, a ahtimony m^e the 

to apeoulate ; at any rate, tho practical duties, which in times past •“i*'’***® *if** 

haTe occupied men like Sir Isaac Newton, Sir John llerschol^ and ““f***^ "f cupeUation, W whi^ 

Mr. Grahiun, have since dovolvod upon tho Deputy. Wo have aU ^ 

the moK reion for congratulating Mr. Fremintire on the cateftil *5 .«"» mdicatea the amount of 

and indusMous aponsoi^p to his first literary infant ongmally present in the may piece^ (p. 104). 

Tha^vUege of cobing, we need hittdly oWe, i« bheient in ThrshanfoA^T^Smik?^ 

suns. Aichbimi^^ and bishops one© glady acted as delegates, {icouracy of the automaton weighiog-machiDes, which avpaav to 
and cynioa may discover some lurking attechuent to filthy lucre "ffTSl S 


andbdueMous sponsor 


and the Rev. Rogers Ruding. We have already expressed our gource of 
views on the deSnal ooinage; but the advocates <rf the present ceremonial^of 

avatom mav bo. well content with its oractical utilitv. in nrofor- Act 


to the OooqneBt, and ita supposed origin to Charlemime. A 
national floidTooiiuiffe seems to have be^ with Henry III., but 
forrign ^ysents ox los.# coined at ConstantiDople, and gold 
fiorepoee ’'—so called from their Italian birthplace, and the gold 
peetptypM of our floitne— had been in use before. ” In the reign 
cf Mwm nit/’ says Hr. Fnmantlo, quoting the standard autho- 
itMih^/theiionl^ qpdintbe reign or Edward IV. the angel and 
.i^mroWe or riel, were ibllowod by the double riel # sovereign 
wtioh vaa to pass for so end by w 


iiMilrf JtSnrt '' ,Qf .itiNi ^ JM, iIto. 


The coins in future will he weighed eind^, Insteed of hy Hie 
pound; they are set apart and dicesn fbr tne pmpoiS it a preli- 
minary trial held thrice a week et tke Hint ftom ike, ^ joumeyi 
weights ”—£.0., the weight Of coined iTOfk estoehMl eStt iosoiMt, 
amounting to seven hundred end mm 
Operative Department. o;.- v - ' ' 
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•iiMjt Amil i;87a U Miodt of nol tm viaue than loolt^ 

{K«?|oiii^dafiMiad,«i^ <li« 
MintivtodraZ 17a. ioU 9eriii.,ivUlwMVtdba^ 
Worn 09 Siak^ and m 

Mint fartim a tiia iiiduda a chaigo of 15,0^ a jaar for taa loai ^ 
thair fa-ooiiiag<a ^ It b aatSaraeteny to fiad that tka gold odi^ 
ii ^aot e^tmeitad to aoj aaiioiia aateat ki thia aooairj/' Tfia 
dantt^ of the metal, in foot| nmdaia detection eaay ; the only aao^ 
caiiforiinitatioiia appear to be ^^eompoaed of pfatinum, eoTared 
Sdth an electitHieponted dim of gohk^^ The aodon of m galvanic 
hatterf baa been found of aervico in the interecU of fraud, and 
Amencan iogeoaiir aeema to have lately been enliatad in ita aid. 
Silver ia more eaaify ooonterfeited f the apurioua cofoa ooCaiat of a 
^ fiiaiUe alloy, of vrbieh lead ia the principal ooortituent ; but in 
order to aeoura the ^ring’ of the counterfeita, it* baa been the 
praotioa to mal^ them a£> of iron ** (p. 26). At all evanta, the 
affointmant of a profoaaiottal obemiat to too Mint ia a aource of 
conpatulation to &a public. 

no Bepoit givea an intareating i^p into the Operative Depart* 
ment, but we have not space to follow in detail the proceaaea of 
manofaeture oompriaed in melting, rolling, cutting, annealing, 
blancbiiig, and coining. Wo recommend tbla compilation aa a 
preparat^ handbook to intending viaitora— -wboao numbora only 
reached 1,414 last yea9—8mee the ordinary fate of the amateur 
aightaeer, including thoae gifted few who go for inatruction, ia 
uaually to emerge in the aame state of chaotic wonder which we 
can conceive to bewilder the intelliffent foreigner after a visit 
to Woolwich Arsenal or the Elswiok Manufactory. Fortunate as 
we are above other nations in poaseuing in our coinage a series 
of historical portrait^ quatUum valeant, 01 our sovereigns, almost 
since the monarchy began, we certainly want a Benvenuto Cellini 
to teach ua artiatic design. Mr. Fremantle complains with reason 
of the poverty of invention displayed by the reverao of our modem 
coins ; and Simon in the seventeenth centurv was the best engraver 
the Mint has yet boasted. The efSgy of toe King stapding on a 
ship, which owed its origin to the naval victories gained by 
Edward 111 . over the French, was continued for two centuries and 
a half. The florin with ita Royal coat of arms is, to say the least, 
an attempt at originality; though the first batch issued in 1849 
atrangely omitted the important D. G. Pistrucci’s lately resuscitated 
design of St George and the Dragon was well known in the 
reign of George IV., but was discontinued in 1823, and has only 
recently been revived. 

The operations of the Mint include the nickel coinage of 
Jamaica, and the brouse coinage of Jersey, besides those of Canada 
• and Newfoundland. 24,339,621 coins m all were struck during 
the last year, of the aggr^ate value of 3,182,938/. 9s. lo^a. 
Our gold coinage, which forms the staple of the currenev, amounted 
to 2,769,732/* ; the value of coined silver was 209,683/. 4#, 4(1.; 
and tnat <n bronze 32^93/. 5s. iij|c/. No farthings were struck 
last year from the emsenoe of demand^'' but without reference to 
the intrinsic merits of that particular coin, it is a fmr question bow 
far the demand is regulated by the supply. There is no doubt that 
the paucity of farthings, while adaing to their disrepute, is a 
boon to retail tradesmen, who take*care to include such small 
firactione in their bills, in full confidence that the liberality of 
their customers will square the total in their favour. 1^ year's 
gold ooinage was about half the usual average of five millions, but 
this is explainoi^ according to a rough balance, by the unusually 
high amount of 9,000,000/. coined in 1869, and the increased 
coinage of 6,500,0^ now in progreas. , 

One inmortmnt change In the Mint remains to be noticed, efiected 
by the Gommisaion in 1848, viz. the abolition of the contract 
ayatem. The old Moaten of the Mint, whose oai'liest known 
repraaentative appeara to have been one ** Godwin Socebe, of 
the Wincheater jfitint,’' in the reign of Henry 1 .^ were merely 
oontnetora under the Crown. Their proceedinga were aubject 
to a Warden’’ and ^^Comptroller”; and the namee of 
foreignore, once eo fi^uentiy found in that poet, would leaa 
to the inference that our forefothen folt their inferiority in these 
matters to the Italians. Hve ^moneyera” were ezistinff as 
sub-contractors in 1848, when the office was abolished. They 
received no salsoy, hut a compensating allowance of 40/. each per 
annum, under a Tfeasuzy Oner made in 1793, so long aa the 
annual coinage fell abort of 500,000/. It ia easy to undemtand 
what tempmona that system offisrad to peculation or jobbery. 
Much may be aaid in flavour of Mr, Bhiel’a propoaal to pot the 
work up to pobUe eompatition ; at any rate the contract ayatem, 
aem>rdmg to Mr. Eremantle, aeema to have led to aome lamty of 
practice on the Continent A aalutaiy reform was inUoducea in 
our Ifint last year by imtwiirfng the regular wagesof the workmen 
and bd^, and redmig the paymenta flor pieeawork. But we 
have extracted enough tiiow dm varied dia^ 

neterditseoiitantt It would be a golden age for revieweie if 
the piovetbial diyneia of Blue^booki wane mote frequently ax« 
chan^ to ao mtaieating a mpe^^ 
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miiMiiaA Attoeanemnaiagperiodin to Ufo dato 
provided iritb booked an advwtuioua and atirrimr uatumii Wklto 
Impoisibkmldriupiaettattd <^air beroae of eqaaUy tsstdif yMe 

engto fo foniUe eemtota with deyera or pirafot bleak fa 
vrith to akitt d a mdmrionai lougb-rider, ahoot bean and tigdl 
with to aoouraoy d aLeatber*Stoddng, get lost on deaort Idaim 
and captured by Bad Indiana, run every peril that can foil to to 
lot d mortal man, are cheerful and alangy through it and on 
aerioua oocariona expreaa aome aentimenta of piety. A softer style ' 
of literature is topoaed to auit girla— a kind d ghost of a noveU 
where the loveeauudoff is iudioiously toned down with plenty ot 
religious discourae. Promoited, as often are, from reading 
ShiLKspeare, Spenser, or tho Waverley Novels, average gtrla are re- 
duced to devour an incredible amount d mretty atones of ^Is 
nature, and grow up believing the Mw of Adeljjlf$, or the IFufo, 
Wid$ Worldy to be the finest specimens of literature fa existence. 
Still, great as is the youthful power of consumption, we doubt if 
many readers will be found capable of stniggUng through luoh a 
long-winded and oonfosed narrative as the Towor of tho Havoh. a 
lalwlous, but by no means successful, attempt to light up to 
dreariness of German fourteenth-century history. 

The mainspring of the storv is the honourable conduct of Fre- 
derick the Handsome, of Hapshuiv, in returning of his free will to 
captivity, when he found himself unable to fulfil the understand- 
ing on which his cantor. Louis the Bavarian, had released him. 
Great pains have evidently been taken to get together a set of in- 
teresting characters. Besides the noble FMerick, there is Agnes 
of Hungary, first tho savage avenger of her murdered father, tneii 
the saintly Abbess of Koeuigsfelden ; John of Luxemburg, the 
gallant King of Bohemia, who rusbM blindly to his death at 
Crecy; and William, or as our author is pleased to call him, 
Guiliaumo Tell, loaded with bis mythical honours. The fictitious, 
or semi-fictitious, port of tho corpo dramatt^io consists of equally 
remarkable poonlo. An idiot boy, whoso brain had been atfeoted 
by the Queen or Hungary's attempt to strangle him in his oradle ; 
a murderously disposed monk whose tongue has been out out by 
tho Emperor Henry VU. ; a good hermit of Protestant tendencies, 
who presents the heroine with a rosary enclosing texts of Scrip- 
ture in its beads ; a disguised Earl of Ulster, inheriting royal 
blood ''from the moleaion kings,” are among the most prominent, 
llapsburgs male and female, priests, nuns, and sundxy eba^ming 
younglamcs and virtuous Swiss mountaineers, fill up themmkground. 
John of Luxemburg plays tho part of hero, for which be is well 
fitted, the more so os be is a subject unbacknied by writers of 
iictioi. To ordinary English readers, he is only known as bo 
fiashes meteor-like turough the of Crecy, to strike bis last 
stroke in front and die. Every one has heard how the Blind King 
of Bohemia fell ; but most people's acquaintance with him begins 
and ends with his death, and never extends to his tifo. In com- 
petent hands tho restless hero of Luxemburg, struggling in vain 
to riilo bis wild kingdom according to his own views of right, 
would form a striking But a certain attention to the dates 

of his life would bo desirable. We are not sticklers for over- 
minute accuracy in such matters, in the time when Waiter Scott 
could calmly admit that not only had he introduced nuns at 
Whitby and Tyuomoutb long after they bad ceased to dwell there, 
but also at Holy Island, where they bad never been at all, wo 
perhaps notmoro vigorous writers than nowadays, when an historio 
novelist Ti ves in fear of being taxed with inaccuracy. But there are 
limits to licence, and the author of the Tower of the Hawk has 
overpassed them without even an apology. The scene of the story 
is laid at tho time of Frederick of Hapsburg's deliverance from 
captivity — that is to say, in 1321;, or shortly after. John of 
Luxemburg is representim as having been betrotiied in early 
youth to Frederick's daughter, Elizabeth or Bertha ; but ho has 
idace been elected to tho Bohemian throne, on condition of many- 
ing the princess of that country. With this temptation before mm 
he nererthelesB remains staunch, travels in disguise through 
Swi|rariand to see bis betrothed, nearly getting murdered on tne 
road^a fate from which be is saved by the intervention of 
Tell— and demands the bond of Bertha, who, in the morbid mint 
oommen among the heroines of scmi-roli^ous novels, remses 
her lover in order to follow tho fortunes or her father. John 
thereupon foils back upon his Bohemian match, while Bertha 
devotes herself to good works, and Frederick to the study of 
a copy of the Scriptures, obtained surreptitiously from " a minuter 
of tne uncorrupt^ Church of the Waldens(*s.” Now, unfortu- 
nately for this romance, the real John of Lnxemburg, at tho 
time of Frederick’s release, was iucajuicitatcd for playfag tii<’ 
young lover at the Castle of Hapsburg by the fact that he and 
his Bohemian wife hod been wedded some fifteen years. Neither 
was ha, as he ie here styled, the " yet uncrowned King of Bohe- 
mia ” ; to shortly after bis maniago he had been consecrated and 
crowned with all due solemnity by the Arobbisbop of Mayence at 
Prague. This is not all. Alice, a daughter of Leopold of IlamH 
, burg, is represented ae marrying a Do Couiw. Earl of Ulster, who 
wanaera about disguised fa the company ot John of Luxemburg; 
and we have the tale of his ancestor's feats of strength in too days 
of King John of Englaod, and how they were^ rewarded by the 
privilege granted to him and his rqpresentatives ^ romaniing 
eofeied fa to Soverelmali prasence, a tortory “I 
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melodioiM ▼oioAt’* ^Aadk ^nttmctod the notioD of Ofegoxj 
tile Eighth.” Thiaeomide isther startling at m it would 
make tne Abbot over veers old ; but^ later on, we find that 
the author usee ClMffoiT VlU. os a name for the famoua Pontifi' 
Boniface Vill. 

The style of the book is much on a level with the matter • I 
raa ohUffOitd to call the Graml Duchess/’ says a lady-in-waiting, 
who, one nmeees, is not nionnt to bo vulgar in her phraseology ; 
and John of Luxemburg tallcs about our mutual hopes of pftuco 
below and pardon above.” Wo admit that ^e moral ten- 
daoBj cf the story is iinobjectionablo^ and that Aund Protestant 
theomgy ie inculcated at every opportunity. Whether, except in 
a Protestant novol, any uiin wos ever such a fool as to steal a 
pmcfss’s velvet dress for tlio purpose of decking an image of Ht. 
Ulafe, and to give out that this gorgeous attire had descended 
aopomnturaliy floni Jleavon, as is done by Sister Eva, may be 
doubted. 

lioult Barry of IFynscote^ though a talo of the same class, and 
of the same theological school, is a iiiiicfa more merttoHous per- 
formance. As a rule, Miss Holt bns got up the period she is 
writing upon only too well. Her story, she tells us, is so strictly 
historical that the lictitious element in it is little more than a 
thread on which are strung the facts she baa obtained from nn- 
publisbod M8S. : — 

Of tho “ Liftltf Pupt'rs ” alone there are eighteen quarto vohmiCH, iind tlio 
extracts from thorn, wJiich mav Ijo foutid in Mrn. Kverott Gn-en’s of 

Rnyuland illuammi LaUitit ^all Hint Imvo boon putili.shed), would bandy 
flU one of tho uightoeu. Fil'toiii of tlioui, cf)iiipri><ii)g tho iCiiglistb eorre* 
spondonce, Itave boon laid nudor contribution for this liltU; volume. 

' Misa Holt deserves all honour for licr industry; but she would 
hare done belter if she could have re.'^istod the temptation, doubt- 
leM a great one, to display the full o.vtunt of the knowledge thtw 
painfmly dug out ox AlS. quiirhis, and spared us some of her 
many details as to partlcts, nosts, gowns of lion>tawny velvet, 
kirtlea of crimson damask, iincl otlier antiquated articles of attire. 
A igenuine letter, written by a daiusol of Tlonry VIlL’s time, has 
its interest, though eho discourses of nought but new gowns and 
her kirtlos ; but it does nut follow that tuo sauio subjects are en- 
tertaining when worked into a story. Our authoress cannot refrain 
from showing that sho knows what gloves cost in this year, and 
hose in that, and hackneys in another ; and wo do not find an imugi- 
narv medimval hill more amusing than a real modern one, espe- 
cially if wu have to read it in Itomon iigures, as in tho following 
extract,:-— 

Gloves 1)0 now both acaroo nnd door. Mnrtcr whidi ia<) about 

sending of h parcel ol iiij doxen thereof unto my Lady Xf^r/f, could not buy 
the same under ix Hbillings— to wit, ^ n. iij d.'tlu) do/.cn, wliiuh i.s a ruro 
price for gloves, os 1 well know J^Jalher would say au’ alie luvird it. And 
VffmVa ribbon (which is little Avorih) is uuw ilij d. the yord, aud Tours 
ribbon may not bo bought under v pouco. 

Indeed this folly of Dooiau numerals is irritating. A story is 
not tho more life-like bocauso tho narrator is made to write 
** Them wore present M persons to see her die.” Ou tlie contrary, 
the olaboruto and painful iuiitation of sixteenth -century phrase- 
ology only provokes ono into iLsldiig whether ordinaiy young 
ladies of that period kept diurnal books, and made such long 
and wise entries in tbeui ns Mistress Isoult Borrv. 'W^o doubt 
whether tho following remark upon Heury Vlll.’s religious 
views would have been made by a quiet country-bred girl. 
That Isoult, after her Avits bad been sharpened by her residence 
ill Courts, nnd in the l^ord Deputy of Calais's household, might 
wiite it in conscious sarcasm is possible, supposing her to be 
fearless os well as shrewd ; but that she shoidd set it doAvn in 
pore ignorance, at n time when sho is reprosonted ns so simple 
that sue refhsca to believe there can bo any place more beautiful 
than the village where she was born, is inconceivable : — 

And, indued, 'tis not a little hani in thc^c liiiuv for a poor maid to know 
what la hcraiy ; the orders so ehaugcablv. tint, whut is pure truth to-day 
Ohall bo rank horesy to-morroAv. Oiily of cuunyc that is needs the |ruc,.failu 
whldi it pleaseth tho King's Highness for to juit forward to bo holoemf 

Miflirm Isoult Barry, who makes this sharp observation, is a 
indting-gontlewotnan to Anne Basset, the etep-daugbter o( Lord 
lisla and one of Queen Jane Seymour's iiiaids-of-hoiiour. She is, 
ao lilts Holt tells us, a real person—- indeed, almost all the 
ehasaoters ore real, and when not, the reader is solemnly warned 
of tha iket— and she is made, as ali-eody intimated, to teU her own 
Uatc^y by means of her diary, a del icc of which wo are rather 
WtaiVir At Court she attractH the notice of Lady Latimer, the 
Uetg^a future wife, who gives her Tyndale's translatiou of tho 
G^tla to read. She afterwards ^s to Calais as one of the 
koQsahold of tho Lord Deputy, and there the work b^n by I^ady 
Latimer it completed by the setmout of George Buoker. oUm 
Adam Dampiip, the history of whose preaGhiug and death may 
ha iStund in Foxe’t Martyrs. In this there is nothing very 
amL Moat Ibroteatants have been surfeited in their youth 
trtfh tlofifli in which the hero or heroint is converted from 
AomatthiBt# and are familiar with every detail of the process; 
to we^ omit only say that Mias Holt treats the subject grace- 
fully and (oed teste. To draw a religious convereion really 
wedf'ta lejliaa into the working of the convert’s mind so thi^ 
we should asUc that HiB change of opinion or feeling was the 
natural re^t mental pro^ he or she had paasea through, 
Instead of Mbm.mpMMr hrou|^t about because Ihe author so 
wflM It, vmM Jrmiaa lalents such as am given to lew. In 
mamr tera^ A fiketdied* Xbe mg m whidi ex- 
iyaesaitf Sam into n 
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mveand tiioug^btfU wwau; h» MMMk fikHlw of ^^Ofisige 
BnckiBr as a troutdesomab^^^tun^iiigioeixthuai^^ WWaUpmli^ 
after an interval ofsomeyeat^ Ae meets Um as tbe gwrty mti hs r 
cf tho new doctrines; her drasd of Ibute John AvmyV’^^AamsSe 
has been contracted to in childhood^ .but has never iksiv me weB 
brought out She has no romatiee tihout bar, never titinhs it 
possible that she can break off tim advantageous uumdsgs bar 
parents have been at great pdDS to seeure for her, but lives in 
terror of the day when John Avexy aball efafim hie bride. Yet aba 
feels a souse of insult when be appeals to hang fire ; "for truly ^ 
(though I little detire hie coining) it doth seem somrraat strange 
that ho hath never so much as come to give me good day/’ Butt 
AS Joha<Avery turns out to be gifted with aU victoes ana ehanoi^ 
isimlt is made happy in the end. The dry busmeas-like my in 
which the nfhttor is treated is an agreeaDle c h a n g e fim the 
ordinary sentiment of fiction. Thu episode of a poor girl who 
marries a priest, and is subsequently separated from hlra by the 
•passing of tliu " Six Articles,” is pathetic ; and tike dontrist 
between Lord Lisle, morbid, gentle, and irresolute, and bis quick, 
shrewd, aifectionato wift^ who half forces him, half tiicto him, 
into measures of which uia* conscience disapproves, ie eflectiveily 
drawn. But we protest against being required to remember au 
l^rd Lisle’s children and.step-eliiic&eD, portxeularly when they 
begin to inlermruvy. No one likes having to get up a pedime, 
even though it is neatly drawn out in a note at tlm end of the 
book, it should bo considered that people read stories for amuse- 
ment, find Jwult Barry, though not uninteresting when one knows 
what it is about, is too complicated in construction to be read with 
pleasure ut firot. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.; 

I N scientific, at least as fully as in any other branch of IHenitura, 
America holds her own. 'Whatever justice there may be in 
the provcri>ial imputations, quite as rife in their own mouths as 
in those of any European detractors, which ascribe to tho citiaens 
of tho TrnnsAtlantic Itepublic an absolute and universal devotion 
to tho worship of tho dollar^ it must be borne b mind that in a 
country where^ despite the judicious liberality of rich men who 
aro able nnd willing to divert a much larger portion of tbeir wealth 
to public purposes tlmn Englishmen can commonly afford to do, 
enaowments ore comparatively few and small, thoro is no lack of 
men of ability, and oven of genius, w'ho oro willing to devote their 
lives to tho pursuit of unremunerntivo studies, and who deliberately 
prefer a small stipend as professors or scientific observers to the 
temptations oflercd by all tho manifold avenues to wealth open 
in a yet young and uncrowded community. It is clear that the 
love of knowledge for its own sake, the literary and scholarly 
tastes which have given us the works of a HaHam, a Maokintosh; 
or a Coleridge, the generous exrthuaiaam which has rendered a 
Davy or a Faraday proof against all inducements to turn their 
talents and acquirements to pecuniary profit ratlier than to 
the puro ndrancement of science, are not less prevalent or lew 
powerful in the land which^has produced a Maury nnd a Motley. 
American opinion is at least as prone as our own to the encourage- 
ment and recognition of sudi services to mankind. While in 
this country there is A powerful political party which grudjra 
tho application of public money to scientific uses; while tixe 
economic school which him attabed at all events a tempormy 
aud accidental preponderance among official men can hax^ w 
induced to continue the favours accorded by a former deration 
to scionco, and is for the most part deaf to nil applications m farther 
aid in on age when the means and appliances of scientific bvestigw- 
tion are mowing daily more costly and less within the reach of the 
modest lortiines of private students, the publloations which emanate 
from tho official presses of tho Federm, and even of the Stetee 
Governments, bear witness to tho liberality of the American peo^> 
well as tu the diligence and devotion of American bVestigaton. 
8omo of these works have direct reference to praetical porpoeii and 
pecuniary results — as those, for example, which deal witn the'miiienl 
and anicultural resources of the country, and particularly of tile 
BcarceV settled regions west of tho Mississippi ^^ley ; bit even in 
these a largo space is mven to questions pare& scientific. And other 
books are printed at too public expense whien would seem to have 
little or no intorert for any loadois but those who have made eeieiM 
a subject of special study. Others, again, pnblitiied at tira ooet'Clf 
private Societies or bdividuals, bear witness to tiio eddebBOe ..of a 
by no means insignificant or conned sdeiitific eitiliiS!^ mifi a yet 
more diffused btercst in scientific subjecte, We hove helfbra u» «t 
this moment sev^ volumes of epeeiai vidtte end iiitjeiim% ebtoo of 
them executed in a style whimi eotohily'aitggesti A 
"ragaidlcss of expense ” to a dngtee vtitiefc mim etratidsta 
liah Ob^cellor of tho Excfaeqnqr. The w*«wwm> he isfinUh tns 
^thorities of tho Survey of tile Fortisitii Btitihd 'jitvd M tqp 
the third volume of their aeriee* and iti raramrajnqtiog AAira 
certably implies that they tiion^t effioiev^ XSdT 
of more account than econom^ml&er of or moiMy, end ^plied 
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of die ioqiiiiy;^ tide, the flmt pabliahedi hut the thiid In orier, 
demiflbm the imdii|rb of Neesede mid Oobnida Xhb thick 

quarto volume wUca conteiiia the lettomrem ia printed in auch 
type and on ouch paperthat the mder wul beepared the neceaaity 
of etooping over the desk on wkieh the book, far too ponderoue 
be held, must of necemii^ be laid. It eontaina a detailed 
description of the prinGipaL lode^f legiona in 

which they are founfl, with an equally minute aooonnt 
of the mining mooeam end the ms!dtineiy employed, pro- 
fuaely illuatntedi vdtih platea and diagrama ahowiug every 
part and aapect of eaoli apparatua. The Atlaq ooutains plana 
on the aoam of too or 500 feet to an inch of oxtouHive 
mining diatricta. At least half of both is dovoted to the 
great ailvet^beariiig bed of Nevada, whose place among the 
geological atmta m cleaiiy indicated by a map, more aptly 
colour than geological maps are wont to be. Tho gold- 
mining industry of Colorado, and the coal basin of tlio Gr^>en 
Hirer, are the subieeta of separate chapters. It is plain that tliu 
procesaea employed in gold and nlver mining, both U)r tho extr&c^ 
lion of the ore and the separation of the metal, baro boon 
rapidly developed and imjptoved of late rears, though both 
Bciontitic and ordinaiy skilled labour are still in request ; and we 
should think that Neradn oflbrod as good a field to tho enterprise 
and industsy of an Engliah emigrant from tho mining districts as 
his heart could desire. 

Next to this imposing work, though of much smaller dim<matons 
and less imposing appearance, are the Iteports* of tho IJnitnl 
StAtos Expedition sent to the Mediterranean in ohservo the great 
Solar Eclipse of December 1870. Tho Observatory is suhordiuatu 
to tim Na^ Department, and it is accordingly to tliat department 
that the Keport is addressed. It ooutains separate records of 
thdr observations, as well as an introductory paper Summing np 
their general conclnsions, from each of the observers employed ; 
elaborate tables of the observations taken in onier to determine 
the exact longitude of the obsernng stfitions; notices of the toauIu 
obtained botii with the telescope and the spectroscope, and most 
interesting facts and inferences with respect to the groat subject of 
present enriosi^— the corona. That the corona is a solar op- 
pendage — that is, that it does, not belong either to the moon or to 
the terrestrial atmosphere, and that it dues not lie, as the matter 
reflecting the zodiacal light is supposed to do, in the intermediate 
region between sun and earth— the Americoii observers seem to 
agree. They note, however, that some of those who took sketches 
m it by eye were not well practised observers of such phenomena, 
xmd seem to have been dazzled and somewhat misled by its 
radiance. One writer infers that it is a species of solar atmosphere, 
perhaps composed of incandescent vapour of iron, extermd of course 
to the ** prominences ’’ or chromosphere $ and some such idea seems 
to prevail among the rest. We should greatly like to soo their 
rejoindfr to Mr. xhHKstor's comment on this theory — UAme))’, that 
any such atmosphere must, from its guoruious weight and the vast 
force of gravity at the sun's surface, exercise a pressure on tho lower 
strata (the chromosphere included^ incompatinle with their exist- 
enoe in the gaseous, perhaps oven in the liquid, state, whereas vve 
Imow that ue chromosphere at least is gaseous. 

Another sii^'biireau of the Navy Department, the Hydrographic 
Oflbe, translates and publiehos fbr tho public beueflt, pimaidiy of 
oouise for the infonHation of naval ofllcers, and to assist th^ in 
testing and veril^ing the thoorv involved, an interesting series of 
Papers on the Eastern and Northern Extensions 01 tho Gulf 
Sireamf, written by several Geniuin hydrographist 8 ,and embodying 
accounts of secant uerman expeditions to the Arctic Seas, and the 
results of their expeHments. That the Gulf titream in particular, 
ani tile ooean Gutrents in general, ace mainly reiqKmatble for the 
vaiioua climatea of the continents and iafands washed tbs 
AtfaHitic, ia a doctrine pretty generally aeceivod ; but the last 
papen we had read on ms aujo^ect did not at all lead us to expect 
tb« coDcluaionsi to which the German soeofi^ have come rospectiua 
the depth, width, wasmth^ and extent of tho Gulf Stream itself. 
That It oaniOi along a suflkaent body of water at a sufllcient 
temperature to make thodifferenoe l^etween the climate of England 
and the climate of ErimtieS! Ii so geneially amumed, that some 
reoent suppoeltioiii as to its ifludlowiiess near our tiiores were a 
littie puzabng; but it Is Staitiing to find it hers ast down as 
baaing a deptii of iateKalAiiiidied.Mioiiiw, and a teaf omtiaa of 
66^ in mid-Atiantic^ as extiBiidii^ witiz dhnnished depth and 
warmth to and beyood toe ibaealmi^ and fbuQy sfamng the 
Pdeihi^ Onthe Brias emmier emsbiy whhflk'm^ 
cross nttlemadi tim 0 eMOii^ whitt tadotMeClf mtiHs the 
jeortiMBmootiteol 
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pnhho iatitat ti»e Fdlar enropit^ end not the Gulf i 
the direetioa in which there is the host chanoe t 
flndiDff an open water-way to fheNovth Pole. 

To theee worlm we may add the ^^Transsctioiii uf tiie 

can Assoriation ror tha Advanoemeitt of Science” *, «t its NhM^ 
temith Annual Ueeting, held at Trey, N. Y., in August rtlyOr 
Tbe seotiuns are difilna^y divided and sobcivided^ken tbeea 
of its Briti^ prototype, out the distribution of the papers in 
suffideatly distmot liod logical, aud the volume coatatns tho 
usual number of essays, more or less sferiking and original, moi« 
or toss sound and viduabl<k One paper, by its utie, ** Ibe 
Diaeoveiy of the Force which originally ^parted their Motion 
to tho Stars/* may be oxpectod at least to attxaot curiosity — 
how (hr it will repay attentive study we cannot here prstsnd 
to decide. The Keport of the Commissioner of Fatentsf con- 
tains a list of some 12,000 or 13,000 patente granted during the 
yem* 1870. 

A curious work on Americanisms by Dr. Scheie de Voro, 
ooolains a large amount of rosily interesting and amnring in- 
formation and speculation regarding the origin of a vi^oty of 
phrases aud words with wliich the English reader is gradoolly 
becoming acquainted through the popularity acquired by the 
writings of the Amorican humorists of the day. Its chief defect 
is that it does not distinguish between words which can really 
be said to form a part of the sitoken language of Atnerica, aud those 
which are more slang terms, oithor peculiar to tho uneducated and 
vulgHT, or to ponicttW trades or particular distriots; ns also that, 
for want of intimacy wiUi Euglisa as spoken at homo, the writer 
often sets down os Ameritumisms words and forma of speech which 
are older than the American colonies, either os colloquial idioms 
or as proviiicinl ptv^uliariiios. The chief merit of the book is 
that it diligently trat^es tho diflorent Americanisms to theb 
origin ; some, ns ** vainr.Me/' through tho Texan Imrdcrers ' and 
CnUfornian setthTS to the .Spanish ; some, through the Western 
pioneers, to tho Itidinn, as ** coyote ” to burrow, to sink a small 
shaft ; soino to tho Dutch of Now York, as “Ovorslaugli,'' originally 
the overflow of a rivor ; ‘‘ cookoys found in Sciitland), for 

small cakes, and ** dnugb-tmts.” iVaerio is French. Loafw is said 
to be Gonuiiii. A large number of colloquial AinericanUms are 
of course pimply tho phrases of n particular c*rall or trade, meta- 
pborically applied, and Home of tlnnio, whose original sonoe was 
not exactly solf-cvident, ai*u ingeniouHly traced home by Dr. de 
Ver^ Altogether the work is worth dipping* into, if not rending 
through; and it is rendered the more serviceable by 11 regular 
glossary of what tho author considers os cant niid smog ’’ tonus 
at the cud. 

Soiiio English roftdi'rs iiiny r»>ni ember the name of tho Hon. O. 
W. .lulinn ns an lU'tivc llndicni nolitit'ian of the second or third 
rank; but wo certain! v shoula not have supposed that his 
8pe(*clicfi § w'oro of surtlricnt importanco to d« collected and 
published during his lifotimo, with a memoir of the oratar, unless 
as a moans of roeaUing his services to the memory of an im« 
grateful people. I laving itmd some of timm, we are yot mors At 
a loss to understand that in 1871, and under the Proaitlciicy of 
General Grant, an Amorican politlcinu should dcftira to remind 
tho public that in 186; he called hi terms of frantic abuss for 
the blood of the Confcslcrate leaders, military ns well as dvU; 
that ho reviled Genersl Leo in langiiugc such as the Attoniey- 
General would hardly venture to use In speaking of "tns 
Claimant,*’ and bittiiriy complained that the General who hod 
for four years stood between tbs devastators of his native State 
and the niprisals iustitied by the laws of war had not, in violation 
of every law of honour and of civilized warfare, been hanged aa a 
criminal. 

Wo have on onr list two biographical works of very dliTorent 
quality. The Life and LetUr$ of Catfurim M. is a 

woli-ediied volume, in which the matorials nuj^plicd by the auto- 
bio^phical recoUsetioDsand profuse correM])(ni(iufjcM of the subject 
are pieced into a quoai-continuous whole by tho intr<aluction of 
as little adventitious matter as possible. Ah MIhs Sjdgwk'kV lifk 
was utterly uneventful, and tho whole iut«*rf8t of ibo book ctmtrca 
in her lively, graceful, and sensible letters, thin mode, defectivu as £t 



missionary school maintained by a.. 

it was p^haps as much wantml os in India or Natal, but where, 
os in a Christian country, the idea of a “ miswion ” seams act a 
little impertinent 
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Woman^s fForih and JFatiJilessness*, by Gail HamiltOB^ ia 
a onrious attempt to bold the balance botween the old and 
new ideas of woman’s position by outramng both. The autho- 
ress denounces woman a suflratfO; not oeMuse woman is not 
equal to man, bat because she is iuOnitely superior. She ought 
to bear rule orer the man at home, and he ouaht to be her sup- 
porter and agent ateoad. At the same time^ the writer’s honesty 
compelling her to admit that women are disqualified from active 
competition with men by inferiority of inteUoctual as well os of 
physical strength, her claim to domestic supremacy somewhat 
conflicts with her admission that the strongest must rule, all laws 
to the contrary notwitlistauding. In short, the book displays, 
from the first page to the last, an internal conflict between the 
instinct and experieiico which force on the woman the conviction 
of woman’s weakness, and the modern temper, fostered in 
America by democratic education, which cannot bear to acknow- 
ledge a superior authority or an obligation of obedience. We fear 
the shrieking sistorbood ” are beyond the reach of Gail Hamilton’s 
arguments; and to ordinary Englishwomen, and in ordinary 
English homes, sho who is a preacher of peace and decency to tho 
sexual revolutionists of America would bo a firebrand of discord 
and rebellion. 

A HiMsian Jmmey f, by Edna Dean Proctor, is chiefly occupied 
with brief but clear descriptions of the principal cities and build- 
ings — ** the sights,” in short — of a iourney which extended from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow, and from Moscow to Kazan, tho Volga, 
the Euxino, and Sebastopol. The memories of the latter seem to 
have suggested to the writer the moral of tho book — that Kussia 
is destined to take Constantinople and reign supremo in tho East 
as the United States in tlio uost ; and that no Power can then 
pretend to compote with either of them. Of tho British 
Empire not a word is said ; by that timo of course it will have 
Tonished into thin air. That the said Empire might make any 
difficulty about vanishing, or might interfere in the least w'ith tho 
reflJization of the Itusso- American dream, Edna Proctor, who of 
course is well up in tho Treaty of Washington, does not coiitem- 
plato as an hypothesis worth even a word of refutation. 

Japan in Our J)ayX is intended to form part of an illustmtod 
library of travel, at once inatruclivo and entertnining ; con- 
sequently it is neither quite one thing nor quite another. It is not 
the record of a journev ; it is not tho description of a country 
taken from sevorai travellers j it ia not a history ; but it is a sort 
of mixture of ell three. On such ii plan no writer could construct 
a really readable book ; but Mr. Bayard Taylor has done liis^icst. 

Border lieminiecenceit^ i.s the misleading title given to a collec- 
tion of niiocdotes of West Point, of military life, of pioneering?, of 
Indian adventure — a medley, in sliort, of amusing recollections 
such ns a man who has roughed it in all parts of the Union, and 
mingled in all tho society of tlie frontiers, could not but be able 
to produce in his old ago for tho benotit of his grandchildren, 
if the stories are not vciy good, they are quite nood enough to 
^ provoke a laugh ; and no one who takes up tiie voluino will 
regret spending a leisure half-hour over its pages. 

We have several collections <if poems, none of them without 
merit. Brot Ilarte’sEost and Jf est || contains, wo think, few or no 
pieces which were not contained in volumes already mentioned in 
these columns. Mr. Leland’sH poems are such ns might bo ex- 
pected from those who have read both his translations and his 
Bi*eittnann Ballads ; they have neither all the flavour which the 
latter derive from their peculiar dialect, nor all tho power whicJi 
in the former belongs to the original ; but they are far from being 
weak or worthless. The Last Kniyht ** is a translation from the 
German into a speeii's of louse and somewhat jingling bollad 
metre, but by no means wanting in spirit or vivacity. 

• teaman's Worth and Worihlrsswu : the Vomplrmrut to a New Atnuf 
Sphere* By Gflil Bsmllton. New York: Harper & Bi others. London. 
Diimpson Low & Co. 1871. ! 

f A liueaian Journey, BvTMda Doan Proctor. Boston : Osgood & Co., 
late Tioknor h Fields and Fields Osgood & Co. London : TrUbner & Go. 
187a. 

J Jttnstrated Library of TVarc/, ExtdoratinnSf and Adventure, Japan in 
Our Bay, Compiled aiid Arningt'd by Hnyard Taylor. New York ; 
Wilmer h Co. London : Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 

{ Border Reminisetnres, By Bandolph B. Maroy, U.S. Army. Author 
of the Prairie Traveller,” ** Thirty Years of Army Life on thi' liordcr,” &c. 
Now York : Harper & Brothers. London : Snmpsoii I/)w & Co. 187a. 

0 East aaef West. Poems. By Bret ilurtc. Ih^ston: Osgood & Co. 
London : Trttbner & C(». 1871. 

W The Aliuio jAeeon af Omfucius, and other Poms. By Charlos Godfrey 
Mand. Boston t Osgooit & Co. 1871. 

*• The Loot Kniyht A Romance Garland. From the German of Anas- 
teltns Grttn. Translated, with Notes, by Jolin 0 . Sargent. New Y'ork : 
Hnrii If Houghton. Cambridge : Hivei^de Press. London : Sam]KioQ Low 
Ik Go. 1871. 
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QATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.- 

^ The Anniml Serlw «*f SEVEN CONCERTS will take plaue on RATlmDAir AFTER- 
NOONS. Jeuuaar W. > ebnmry JO, 17. S4, March S and 9. hiilMuriptlon for the Seven Con- 
certs to tho SofaStalU. no» Dunne the ‘Merles iho flijlowlng Iiistr^cnUliiits wui aDPeeTr 
vtz. I Mesdemet Schumann, Arubella OodtUtd, Normnti Ndruda. MM. Jue^im, CIm. lJuM, 
L Kies, Ktmuf, Zerbliil, and IMattl.~8ubscrlptiotis received at Chappell A Co. i. AO New Bond 
htreet. end at Austin's, 19 PlrceillHy. 

TGNBON BALLAD CONCKllTS, SL Jump’s Hall— 

-h-d x% the FIFTH CXiNCERT.on Wednesdar next, the ^Hnwtnt Artists wtU anwari.. 

heColv, MtMDftiUtn. Miss EnrlAuez, end MadameKadert- 

nm. end Mr. Meybrlck. VIenothrte t Miss Llndn Hretes. 
■ Suliiejr Neyior. Tickets. Ss., Ss.,«s., Is > *- * - *-- * 
es^i Hell I end B<Mfscy k Co., Holies Btiei 


I ) to bo hMkat 


Medeim; Mhcrriii|tU»ii,MiNS lllenche 
ilortfi Mr. Hltns Hooves. Mr. Hymn. 

Conductors t Mr. J.L lluttuii end Mr. .. 
tlio usual pteees i end of Austin, Ht Jeines' 

MK* and Mrs! TT eUMTvN HEED’S KING CHRISTMAS 

EMTEUTATNMENl*. wrlllrn b> J R. IMenchtt HOME FOR THE HOLIDAY®, end 
A 1'KCULtAlt FAMlLk . Every KveninR, except daturduy, at Eixht. Tuesday, Thnridey, 
end Saturday MuriiinRs et Three. Royel trellery of llliistrmllun. Rcfeut Htreet. AdmUikm, 
Is , fs , 3s.. and As. Extra Morning Ferformenoo on Tuesdey (efternoon) next at Three. 

plIYOTAirPA LA CE.-NATIONAL MUSIC" 

^ F1HHT ANSDAl. MUETINO, June 17. SB, July S.I.0, 1H7S. The Rules and Regnla- 
tlons. enil the I.Ut ot Fic«x« to bo prcperod for Coropctitiori, ere nowlscned, eiiA may he 
ol»uln«4l on Mpplliwtion to Mi. Willsht Duale, at the Cryiul Felene. 

Jeiiuery SO. |s7s ii, CROVK, .^erfftwir. 

ELIJAH WALTON’S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL 


E 


end WATER-COM»l?B PATNTIN08, now ON VIEW, 


4 \\ cstiiiiiifter Cbeiiitjers, \ U lorl* Struct, W eslminst«r.~.AdiniM(Ni , Is. Open 
till i 


the society^ of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 

^ Tlic WI.VTER EXHIBITION o; KKETCIIES end STUDIES Is now OPEN, at 
their Oellur) , h Fell Mell East. Ten till i Ive. Admlsaion, Is, 

ALFRED D. FR IPP, Setrekuy. 

■noRK OALLlittYf— GUSTAVE DORfi, »6 New Bond Street. 

J--' EXIIIUITION of PICTURES (Inoludlns “CHRISTIAN MARTYM/* “MONAS- 
TERY.*' “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,^"' FKANCEBC A D£ KIMINr'). Twtta 
Bln— Admisslun, Is. . 


rnilE COLLEGE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— The ensuing 

TERM will cienmcnoe on the Wib Instant. A Prospectus will be sent on aapUeaUoa w 
the Rev. tile llKAiV’MAeTKn. 

T he ' LADIES’ COLL bo's, SoutbamptoDs 

listabllsbed by the Hempshire Anoeiathm fbr Fromotlaff Female Xdwatlon. 
iVtfroiM. 

The Ulshop of WINCinCBTEU t Vlsoount EVERSLET. 

JVesiJtwi-The Right Hon W. COWPER TEMPLE, M.P. 

• iMtltt PrMnpol^Wu DANIEL®. 

The College will OPEN earl> in PeUrifnry. For IntbnmUqa ni to Terms oF AdmMoa 
ipplicetion may Iw made to tlie Honorary Bccrctnry, Dr. WKO, 6 Qmmiior StmariL 
|friiitbani|>ti>n. 

TJROUGHTON ' HIGH ^SCHOOL, Wert Bank, Blffhef 

Broughton, near Mnneheater. 

/Vindpalr-The Bev. WILLIAM KIRXUS, M.A.. 

(Sueecssor to Mr. E. Enanxi). * • ^ 

A*r<rrniil-lffluiler#.-.n<MSfos and JfatJUmiOieS* 

Mr. EbWAiin Paovjs. B. A., Clave College, Canbrldge. 

Air. Qkoruc Lswis, D. A„ Univerrity «F Lbadqo^ 
fVviiM and AMaii. 

Cb^mMtrp..4fr. O. Maflvt Hopwood. F.C.S. 

Visiting Masters eltetiil for Drawing. Music, DrlUing, DanefiM|,an4 all MMm Ea$8Rli|l* 
The S^ool will RF-opEN on Monday, the Mlb taut For P ieeiiec Uii m aaS my Mm* 
Don ap ply to The PR inriWAi.. . > ' " 

T^SS MOON’S COLLEGIATB SCHOOL, 3 

trwniiMml »— Mij^»)£riS!^n*{,7bSHib.S.ns9ri 

K wlw w i,,., Melloilfaii. 
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THE ALABAMA ARBITRATION. 

S OME woeks mto it vaa annooncad tW tho Lono Canr 
Jt78T{C£ had vifitod Genova for the purpose of meeting his 
coUeoguts, in order that the Tribunal of Arbitration might be 
fornamly constituted. Little attention was paid to a statement 
that il^ English Government had proposed to waive Uio oere- 
monial proceeding, but that the Americans, in tho exercise 
of their undoubud right, required lliat all proceedings should 
he taken in regular order, it is perhaps not hypercritical to 
suq»eot that a practical motive may have induced the Govern- 
ment of the United States to insist on the strict observance of 
form. It may perhaps have been foreseen tliat the publication 
of ^e American Com would cause a revulsion of feeling, and 
that the English Government would hesitate before proceed- 
ing with a reference to the Tribunal of claims wliich, as the 
Americana well knew, had been supposed by tho English 
Commissioneie to have been finally abandon^. It really 
matters little by what means the formation of the Tribunal 
has beenfcompkted, since no objection could bo made to the 
compotonce of the arbitrators before they were ready to com- 
mence their duties. By the First Article of the Treaty “ all the 
said claims growing out of acts committed by the aforesaid 
vessels (t.s. by Uie Alahama and oilier vessels which 
escaped from British ports), ^^and gcncrically known as 
tho Alabavia claims, shall bo referred to a Ti'ihunal of 
Arbitration/* It is clear that tho English Government is 
not bound under this bead to refer to the Tribunal claims on 
account of the Sumter or other vessels whicli never escaped 
from Bniish ports. According to received rules of interpre- 
tation, the mention in the First Article of specific claimM would 
overrule or interpret tho vague lianguage oi the »Second Article, 
which directs the Arbitrators ** to examino and dccido all 

** questions that shall be laid before them on tho part of the 
Government of litu Bbitankic Majkstv and tho United 
States respectively ” ; but tlie American counsol will neces- 
sarily contend that the reference is open and unlimited, and 
that tho word ** questions *’ in tho Second Article is equivalent 
to tho word ^claims ’* m tho First Article. In municipal liti- 
gation a diflerence as .to the scope of- a subrnission to arbitra- 
tion would be determined in the last resort, not by the arbi- 
trators ^emselves, but by some Court of competent jurisdiction. 
An arbitration between sovereign Powers is controlled by no 
superior tribunal, and consequently either Govornmont ntUst 
cs;croise its own discretion as to withdrawing from the arbi- 
tration in preference to acquiescing in any usurpation of 
antlierity* Many years ago tho settlement of the boundary 
line between Mamo and (kmada was referred by both Goveni- 
ments to the King of the Nstheblakos, who, in excess of his 
potrert, awarded an arbitrairy lino as a compromise, instead of 
mdjtsifcating on the evidence. Tho American Ckivemment 
oonsequeotly injected the award, and the English Government 
acquiesced m their deeisioou 

The extreme oareinswess with which the TreO^ was dmwn 
ret&don the position of the Government in the highest degree 
embaniwing* Iftte Ikeaiyi^ constmod together with tho 
Protoedb whidhi record fho pioeoedingi of the Com- 
tnistton, k is clear that the arfailKStois nee jmolimd from 
onterteifung a claim frr indUdOt jh o nay o. The demand was 
oxpready waived on (ho pan of the Ameeican Oovomment, 
in^ hope of attaining the amfclidile eetdemieiit wktOb wae 
inu^^ly dierwarda eStetad Ite Bt^Uth intfld of an 
tfOogf.vA by the ed miab^^ * 

right to be i{mtMU 

^Ldmiowinust have^ fblfy ^ 

orilcagudieeticluded the Treaty the 

only question iubmUtsd to 


merchanta and shipownen by the operationa of oertain 
cruisors ; yet it is probable that tho Government of the United 
States will rely on the vague and elastic terma of the Trea^ 
itself, to the exclusion of all preliminaty documonta. Under 
tho l^cond Article, if it is considered without reference to tlie 
First, any claim whatever, even if it had not reference either 
to the Confederate cruisers or to the civil war, might be pre* 
ferred by tho American agents before the Tribunal at Geneva; 
and tho audacious demand for reimbursement of the cost of 
two or three oamyai^s, although it involves a grievoua 
violation of good faith, is not inconsistent wiih the letter of tho 
clause. The English Commissioners, or rather the Government 
from which they received daily instructions, consented al- 
most witliout protest to waive all oountor-claims for die 
damage caused by the open connivance of the American 
authorities at tho Fenian invasions of Canada. Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville |)orhnps wished to offer even ex- 
cessive facilities for tho recognition of the genuine Alabama 
claims, in tho well-founded belief that nothing less than the 
concession of their right to compensation would thoroughly 
satisfy tlie Americans. Tho exoossivo anxiety of tho English 
Government to conciliate tho other party to tho controversy, 
tfiiough it has been proved by tho result to have been impolitio, 
was substantially approved by the great majority of English 
politicians. Until tno publication of the abstract of tho 
American Statement, not oven the severest critics of Lord 
Kiron’s diplomacy suspected the jKissibiiity of Uio sharp prac- 
tice wliich 1ms been rendorod possible by extreme frioudiiness 
and unfounded confidence. Although it may be deemed im- 
pos’siblo that any body of jurmts should admit tho extrava- 
gant and dishonest claims which have astouishod Europe, 
England cannot afford a second time to incur by negligence a 
risk of miscarriage. If tho highest legal authorities bold 
the scope of tho Troaty is goverm^ by the Protooolo of 
tho High Commission, tho English Uovornment ought 
to insist on tho rejection of tho claim for indirect 
damages before the commencement of the arbitration, l^o 
American Statement recites, os a material document in tho 
liugation, tho Protocol which is fatal to the claim. If the 
objection to the admission of the claim for indirect damages 
is taken and overruled, tlio English arbitrator and counsel will 
probably withdraw from further proceedings. Successive 
English Governments havo done their utmost to satisfy Ameri- 
ca feeling by the Elvlrdy Johnson Treaty and by tho 
Treaty of VV^hington. Every advance that they have 
mado luis been rewarded by a /resh outbreak of animosity ; 
and the American Statement u more deliberately offensive llion 
Mr. SuHNca’s speocli, Mr. Fisu*s despatch, or General Grant’s 
first Message to Ckmgress. Any one of these public declarations 
might have served as the preamblo to a declaration of war ; 
and now Mr. Bancroft Davis and hU colleagues have dono 
their worst. If the Americans wish to express still more hos- 
tile foelinA they must discontinue verbal controveri^ ; and 
perhaps, instead of permitting Fenian incursions, tliey will 
ihems^ves undertako an unprovoked invasion of Canada. 

One oonsideration of the highest importance has perhaps 
been overlooked in tiie just irritation caused by the pub- 
lication of the American Statement. Tlie policy of the 
Crovemment of the United States has not yet been sanc- 
tioned by public opinion. Tho abstract of tlie claim 
^ipearcd in the New York Timee a few days before Clirist- 
and it was not till the end of tlie first week in Jaoiia^ 
liiat its oontente were generally known in England. 
T9b» extaaveganoe of t|ie claim was. immediately noted by 
arritoea who were not eomoiittod to appftoval of the Treaty, 
trateevefal ^bys elapsed before the minority of English joor- 
npUlto oecdd pegtauaSa Aemelveailiat %s Amerioao Goystn* 
WRi lifafeisiit The gnmmeafi on Ihe Treaty and too 
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claim which have fiince followed in rapid succcMJon mpat by 
this time have been generally rend in the United States;, buirj 
tlio iropresslon produced there is not yet known ; and it 
bo coniidently assorted that Americans in general will be as 
much surprised 'as Bnglishman. For throe weeks aflcr the 
publication of &e aummary of claims the subject scarcely at- 
tracted the slightest notice in the United States, although the 
New York Timet accurately described the Statement with its' 
violent invectives as an indictment against the English Go- 
vernment, The Nation soon n/lcrwards expressed an opinion, 
which may poidlaps be generally cnt< 3 rtfiined, that the enor- 
mous demandfs of the United States would probably result 
in an award of a few rnillionH of dollars. It woulvT not bo 
in nature of an American journalist to express dis- 
approval of an exaggerated ohiim, or to comprehend 
that there was any impropriety in a series of violent 
attacks on the English Government and nation. A Cor- 
respondent of tlie Timet has stated that in a recent visit 
to the United States he had not met with a single Ame- 
rican who contemplated as po.siible the claim for in- 
direct damages which forms the sting of the American domaod. 
It is certain that in America, as in England, tlio Treaty and 
the reference to arbitration were regarded as an amicable 
seUloment of all oaussa of difEerence ; nor can it have been 
thouglit that friendly feeling would be compatible with the 
exaction of a penalty representing the cost of one or two 
years of the civil war. Thus far tho peojjlo of tlio United 
States ore not responsible for tho hostilo proooedingH of their 
Government; but there is too much reason to fear tliat, when 
they understand the nature and extent of tho claim, they will 
adopt a policy which muat necessarily render the Treaty 
abortive. Tlie Presidcmt, Mr. Hamilton Fish, Mr. Bancroft 
Davis, and Mr. Caleb Cusiiimo cannot but have supposed 
that acrimonious declamation and litigious extortion would 
be agreeable to their countrymen. If it had been their object 
to attain an eetablislimeut of friendly relations with England, 
the professed object of tho Treaty, they would not have 
indulged in the olEeniivo charges and imputations which 
form bulk of tho Statement Eveu if they had in 
good faith thought that the terms of reference included 
claim for indirect damages, it would have been easy to use 
courteous and temperate language. The tone and temper of 
tho Statement preclude the supposition that it can have been 
framed in an amicable spirit. 

It is satkiiiietory to olwerve that, for tho first tiiab in eleven 
years, all parties in England are absolutely of one mind on 
the merits of a controversy with America. The most en- 
\ thnsiaslio supporters of the cause of the North during the 
^Ivil War, the most devoted admirers of Uepublicnn institu- 
tions, eonouT in the determination to rosist pretensions which 
can only havo boon ndvnncod for the purposes of injury and 
insult. Only a few politicians are perhaps aware how entirely 
tho English Govemiiumt liud the host of the controversy from 
the dsyc of Loord Hcssgll and Mr. Adaiis downwards. Even 
if the arbitration proceeds, it will bo difficult fur tho Tribunal 
to find a pretext for awarding damages on account of tlie 
OHcupe of the Alabama, Tho persistent assertions and the 
roBoluto diplomacy of the American C^vemmont have probably 
persuaded tho majority of Englishtnon that the duties of neu- 
trality were at least imperfeotly discharged ; yet it is absolutely 
certain that tho Government of the day intended in good litisb 
to maintain ])erroct impartiality between the belltgcronts. llio 
ooncessiot'iH which were involved in the Treaty ot Wasliington 
were dictated by the anxiety of the Governineiuand the nalion 
to obliterate the unfriendly feelings which bad their origin or 
their pretext in the conduct of England during the war. The 
American Govornmont has slnoe repeatedly taken credit to 
>flielf fer obtaining an apology and a retrospective admission 
tff newdootriues of inUrnational law; and, having received 
ftill consideration for modifying its hostile demeanour, it now 
lakes advantage of the carolcas good feith of the Xnghsb re- 

S resentatlves to combmo vituperation, hitherto unpeveedented 
I dt^OMCy, with a claim for a tribute equal in auiesait to 
theMBiands «f Ownmny ogainst Fmnoo. ' 


TBB TBEATY or OOMMEnCE. 

T HS jOrMoh AtawnUy bus reached the point at which it 
beooSSes neO^MSary thift it should consider whether it vdU 
nutfcoadse the Ooveaiiment to put an end to the Treaty of 
Oeenm^oe wMl jBngtand. The Comnusaion selected to 
rsport on the sanMr wdl ecanpoM of members ten of wbo&t 
#sre known koMi Arronr of tiie 3^y being tennitiRtedi 
wblib five w^Si k 'fevont ^ its being in force. 


Tho Report, therefore, as ml^t have been expect^ was in 
harmony witli the known opinions of the majority of the,. 
Commlssloiu Their views are also those of the majority of* ' 
the Assembly ; and the Assembly hoasliown, by decisive votes 
atainBt preliminanr proposes to let the matter stand over for 
me present, that it will give the Qwvemniant tho aidhcar^. 
for which it so vehement^ implores. I^or many moatts 
negotSatiotts have been going on between the Englidi ami 
French Governments as to tho Treaty, and both the Commhudon 
and tlie Assembly were very anxious to have a copy of the cor- 
respondenoe laid before them; but the Goveniment declared 
that it was uhusual and impolitie to publish coorresnondence 
belonging to negotiations still going on. Buffioient, Mwever^ 
was revealed by tho Government to moke it intelligible what 
has been the line adopted by the English Gabinet ; and tho 
eoune taken has been, so far as we can gadier, a very prsper 
one. Tho Treaty can bo terminated by notice given a 
twelvemonth before the time of expiry ; and some dbubt 
existed whether this notice must be given before the 4th of 
February, the date of the Treaty. fl%e English Government, 
willing to avoid all diffioultiea, has declared tiiat it wiS ocoopt 
a year’s notice at whatever date it may be given. Xbe^ 
sj^in, the Treaty has always been regarded as having a |sdi-* 
tical and social bearing as well os an economical bearing, and 
as conducing to promote good feeling and consCsntinleieimws 
between the two nationa The English Government has msted 
that, if France chooses to terminate the Treaty, England wiU 
recognise this as solely caused by the fiitandal di&uHiei at 
France, and not as betokening any dimimttion of cordiality 
towards this country. Further, the English Govemueitt, it 
may be inferred, Ims, without giving any distinct and embaN 
rassing pledgd, allowed it to be understood that We akaJi 
not commence a new war of tarilTs; or, in other words, that 
we shall not preclude ourselves from enjoying the imports 
from France that wo w^ant because France wiU not take W 
much from us as she has done. The whole basis of Free 
Trade, a basis which ivo may almost say no nation but Eng- 
land really comprehends, is that tho way to make a nation rich 
is to get as many foreign products as it can for He consump- 
tion or use at tlio very lowest cost possible. It would be 
Etigliahmon, not Frenchmen, who would suffer most if We made 
our claret dear. Therefore the French are quite welcome to 
terminate tlie Treaty if they think fit, although we ibould 
havo cause to regret that they should do so ; for it wotild check 
the increasing intercourse between tlie two 'nations, jt would 
tlirow France out of the rank of progressive coantries, and it 
would, no doubt, inflict considorablo injuiy on some hn- 
portaut branches of English trade. The effect of the neW 
commercial policy of FnincOuwiil be, wc believe, to increase 
English trade on the whole, for in the markets of the world 
tlie languor of Protectionist countries cannot compete with 
tho energy of Free-Trade countries, and we should prob- 
ahly gain most of what Prance lost. But still there are 
branches of English trade wliich would, temporarily at least, 
Buffer from the abrogation of the French Treafyr; and 
this would be a subject of regret, although ,|iot perhaps , 
of so much regret as the spectacle of a great nation like 
Franco setting itself to go back firom tSo pa&s of ooonottiiaal 
wisdom 

• 

But eren tbe mftjori^ of tho ABsembl7 dooo sot UkO'^ 
notion of the Treoty being wliolly termiuited. It would Uke 
to have it reciut, bo that it might txiat and produce xti good 
offhete, while it a^wed France to put cn exactly what taria 
riko (deasod. M. ^ieks and M. PouTM-QuraiTicB hodeedjr 
avow that tliejr bate Treaties of Commeice alOagethet. 
think the itolicy of the Extbook in oendudisg such treotm 
entirely wrong, and positively ininrieue to Fnu^ Buk^ieae 
extreme opinions are shared avowedly by vei^ few. Neit of 
those who axe now engaged in voting duit Mtieeshall be given 
to tenninate the Treaty think, or at MMt. adept the loagSi^ ^ 
these who think, tliut the Trsaty hat been very beunisial. 
They even say that Free l^ade u a gpodddug m itHlf; but 
that France it in great difficidtiet, nia XM*t be flaoad iA u 
petition to do freely what abe tbii^ hwt ht heited Vka 


ttevemment itaelf true to borrow thwatlyle of *.Acnig aa well 
aa it cdtt, and vow. that it it not ftom any biiii totniiile 
the syetem of Protao|iQb diut ft thinka that fte tMttid 
he terminated. hL Tftoae doea,^ of ttnam, 
eonoeal that be ft ae etannoh a Iwontwhlft tft’dwtkk 'fe# 
«yo that be ft wiBiag tp wtu»o tho alwtjhot'' 'pt 
neleetion, and totehoihw'atandoa'<be|a»ite‘.di'iitei>«a 
tm^iw of the Ameatblr nadhra ta dftxwi^fti 
otwa of tho TtMjf k nsrx—ty ji»jjft»8jxitsif 
Sho CoiDKuaeien adoaMl 'waa 
iftongly prerntd^by MMhalo 




wMi k t-MiiinttiftPjpitMiDiM ’ 

MMi ^ ty DtoddatM, in naaptfaf 4N fNpiw^lUCiifil 
•Dmwiboiit wiihimt «D m«uc» t» DwDaMl miMiDUiDnfnt 
«» 9taam (mIom i966, 'Dbin mwnn ^ ml 
MMk to dmmi votjliMlo. 13 m AitMnlil^fo ik 

tdMwDbontPnMntinn JtkiMaunMooroDkinf itiii^^ 
tkMw'bj n awDMhntiaBi tt iMrilfr Mhiah iliiA mk torolw 
n niMui to Pto toottoni* ISteGovonMiMat ototoD tiM it Ihw 
tofMotodijr aikod Dm Oomnmwt nfcodMr it 'nill 

•SBMnt to toodify initond of hmiim it to wniiwt o d ; 

mi too Bnglitb Qnraimiooit )mo olnoyoDooliipiiiOMli nad 


tfM.ymMto fiooftamont ooto oujr oolim otoieh do not involvo 
•liwk m mtnm. iCMNeli^ too va^ tatm “ modidontion ’’ io 
litoHiMed toto.pWn. lang<MS*)i *■ to noonochanM toe 
y at oo t iito oettann tomuMi kioda of rMnoh prodooo. Tbo 
Moottk dsbolo oa too tnxatipa Of sow inoteriolo amply ohowod 
toin Oao of too toiof objocto on whlob M. Tuikmo hod 
oust oat bio beoHs woo ou impart duty <m orool, and bo 
wnotod toio auunly boaouiw Iw doctaraii Uuit, witioM o dif' 
topntial duly in tooir tovour, Froueb wool-groworo oould 
ned oontfiote with tbo wool'gsowera of EnglUb colouiea if 
ho ' bod oboMO for meto Mvanuo purpoaos to lajc Fraiuih 
moi ond toroign wool olikoi tbo Treaty of OouiiuenM 
would boro iutorposed uo obstMle. It io quite oueu 

to Fmooo to do toio to-morrow if the fdoiaei. But 
toio would not ot all boro ouitod him. It ia true it would 
terq beoit of rauto more uao to too Frauoh Treaaury, in 
htiaroata of wbiob tbo whoio oubjoot of tbo Trebly uauppoaod 
to bo duoueaed ; but it would Imvo given no bonus to Frouob 
Wool-grower^ and therefore the Governmeiit wislies toe 
Ttoatv ihodiliaJ, so aa to lot the Frendi woul'-growers have 
th^rooiius; end tlio Assembly iu its innoceuee pj'dnouncies 
suoh modiiicatioiM highly dosirable, aud not involving nay 
Sjptiroaoli lArlmUiver to Protoction. 

But th(3 ren) tondentiy of the majority of the Assembly 
may be judg<*d otherwise than by looking in what direction 
M. TtiiRiis is guiding their bewildered minds and feeble 
purposes. Tlio}' have just done SQinething all by thoinHelvcs, 
end a pretty piece ol woilc it ia tluit they have dune. They 
have passed, in tiio ahape oi‘ a Bill lor regulating luaritiine 
eommev^^, one of tlic most incductual and silly measures 
ever paiAsd by a legislative body. It cannot coiae into 
more than the most limited operation lor live years, os 
.during that tiioe France ia bound to Austria, and 
thfougli Austria tf) mOious tliat can claim to stand on 
Um same footiiig wiUi her, b/ treaties creating rociprocai I 
freedom of navigation. While the Bill was being jsaised 
SO tmuiy esLcmptions wore intixiduoed tliaiy oven if it could 
locate, little revenue would be derived Irom it The 
<mject ^ raming a revenue, wliich is suppoi^ to be the only 
<d^ject tlie Assembly has in vivw in its discussions on. the 
Budget was avowedly Mt out of considcratiun. It was 
allowed that dm Treasury would receive no benetit from the 
Bill wortliy of notice; but it was said Uiot the Bill was 
liee<Mttary to keep up French navy. The French cannot 
tn^ iron slii^w, it was urged, and they canuvt build wooden I 
ships so cheaply aa foreigmers can. What then is to becom 
of the Franoh lutvy if the commanda) dnet, which ought to do 
ilS nujuery, goes to deciw ? An officer of high rank in the 
nairy foiuted out that what the Bill vealljscaine to was an 
atteuipt at Uua |)eriod of the mneteeaokdi centuiy to g(it the 
canying trade of Kianoa done by wooden saiUng^akips, while 
otto oations did ffieir carrying trade by iron steaiuers. A 
member t»f die Ministry allowfKl that thU was so, but argued 
in reply that this would , be aucb a won^c&il advantage to the 
Freocli navy tlmi^patwatto bode evmyothur consideration sink 
^tofsigikt. W)d£MimTrettto2mweitisBngeridum,itwa^ 
ceded that the Bill could not do muoh good or fawno ; but the 
Government sugfpmtsd that, as England was willing, if France 
wiidiod it, to SOS hi Tm^ at Oomtueroo of i Abo tenuinatcdi 
a aucocssfui epp«d tnigbi be a^ lu o jil Attmtia sud other 
nations to friUow the ]$ otkMffiily^aoaiid# 

odd that Fnum abonld g^ to ask Aiiafrhi'to gite 

up a pecuniary beiuffit, W bdlMd in its 

d^fficultiiQ^ but tbat i Mrsm? ito be 

astlficioUy create* !13x^ 

tainly Kupplks slmeet iuconiestato pmiA, CHr tlia% 

if Austria agreed to tennhmtflh 

floverimieut M 

■ Fran^tj(.,sa much m 


lilipi.BMiMr ' wither^ amgr ahMfpto^i' ; Bi* Ito Fi4|^ Uods^ 

v feAtoih belug toiesd 'edtohigieus 

IsMtoUi to.WMk would pfoduoe emiay the w 

^ aod to. ietoto Wtoto ThoTOwsof the maloHPr^^i^^ 
hicto tototo tu»wui^tsbei^ gtoM toe 

oflheML One of to tmemptieos winch ft aHto#^ 

ICO toeto Jtotoe. Some one oetod out that 6tm toBOf , 
ito H to woukl he to inorsaes me price of guano by tweto fttof A 
imr it will* ton. The miopty was seised with mstaiu horror, 
sm t in a t e d; Uuiete would not like tbie at sU, aod ogrkuUufiste hto be 
Lilaelf. and be eonaidered as ao other olasa to The speoial frieute of 
ro^oceb for the psomubi found thentovse. on the brink ol' potting the 
a return to peasatoon the level of other oonsuimsrs of iiti|>ortSi and ^ey 
moa which seooilod at once from so terrible on ebyaa. They voted that 
lot mvolve guano should come in without paying any tax whatever. JV* 
Scotioo. ” is tumti mnuUm ogrico/or. The peaaontsi and the peasonfo 
icheaies for alone, arc to be favoured io a BUI for regulating maritime 
000. The oommeroe ; sod yet tlm Assembly half bekeves that it does 
ply showed not vriah to see the Bn^^ish Tttoy tarminated, but only 
'iiiKHS had wishes to see it modified without eny return to l^leotbn. 


THfi COMINa SESSION. 

ri^^HE plan of tho Session, so for as the Government can 
X control it, is definite aiicl unambitious. Mr.Baucs lately 
informed a dspuiatiou tliat Urn error of bringing forward too 
many measures would not be repeated, luis time Temple 
Bar will be pasMaUe, if only there is no tralfio ooming foe 
ofo(*r way. The Ballot Bill, with foe im(wovomenta armouuoed 
by Lord HMimoxuN, ought not to occupy any considerabie 
time. Tho opponauts ol secret voting may foirly submit to 
the msjoriiy, finding my conHolaiiou which they may require 
in the knowludgo foot they have given foe Goveniment an 
op(x>rtunity'uf modifying or comploungoa itnperfooi misisuja. 
ll the Uouse of Lords ciosircs to roUave the Ministry from its 
numofoue dillicultias, it cunuot do better tima once more 
reject a Bill which it will ultimately have to pass. to. Gdap- 
STOMK and his colleagues would wish for nothing butter than 
tw rest their coutiuuaucc in offioe on the issue whothor the 
Lords aro to determine the mode of cleotiig foe llouso of 
Commons. Mr. Duon of foe Birmingham League is also 
Mr. Lixon of tho Association for Ueforming tlie llouso of 
Lotds, and tho malcontents in general would engage in 
tho struggle with foe House of Lords as heartily ns the 
mutineers of the Nore FcturncKl to their allegiance wlmn 
they woi^ hurried 4)if to fight foe buttle of Camperdown. 
It is more probable tliat the Ballot will be pructicalty die* 
posed of whoii Urn Bill leaves tlio liouso of Uommona ; and 
foe Qu£ICn's Speech has been autiolpated by the official de*> 
claration font the Scotch Education Bill and foo Mbos 
Begulation Bill are to follow next in order, llie fourth {fou'o 
must be assigned to Ur. :Stakh>'kli/s Local Govornmeut Bill, 
winch will bo favourably cousidorud if ita provisions arc 
confined to the primary object of sanitary improveiiieur* 
Arbitrary redistribution of uxutiou would produce strong op' 
position; and it may l>e hoped that Mr. 8 t.wsvkld will absbmi 
from reproducing Mr. GobCUKN*s oooked statistics ns a pretext, 
for unjust Icglslutioii. The Mines licgulaiion Bill, though ji 
will be introduced W tho Home Sixuexaut, also relates U) ;i 
fuiaitary question. Tlmro can bo but one opinion as to the 
expedient^ of protecting colliers from foul uir tmd lircduo.p, 
and the llouse will have every disposition to support a well - 
considered measure. The inquiries of Oanimitlses and Com 
missions have supplied some uf foe tnateriuls for Icgitslatidn , 
and the Government can command all tlio professional owiit i. 
ance which may be necessary. 

In ordinary tunes a Scotch Education Bill would oxciie but 
little iutereal among foa majority of meuiliers. Tbs who]f> 
same tacaditioa of leaving bcotch maitora to foe mrimtgoiiCjd 
of Sooloh members has given etjuol satisiiactiou on both s<(l' ^ 
of foe Border. No reasonable Englishman protofids to und^ r 
ifond questions which ore' even remotely coupocuhI with ti*< 
ecofeoiastical conoenis cllfoe Presbyterian Chuich and 
numerous schismatic oifoboots. From foe singular coinddcj • < 
of diversiries of opinion on Church government witii unit; •> 
foeofo^csl doctrine, it has happened that sccU t>liich ;> 
hobittuiUy engaged among themselves iti intcrnccitic wari^«i 
ace ollvey* ready to combine against the rest of tho world, h 
may be <kdiected from ibe uouo Avvocxte's noom 
that the Government Ium^ against its inolinatjuii, rocog/^jA' d 
to force *ot ‘^Sto dtoes of to kincH in fa-ciariug^ rJ.< 
tofoll Edtotto Bnh Anyoppmsafonof a mtOof/ty wfijd. 
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mnj be contemplated by the Ministers and their Scotch 
suppoitos would have been easily effected if the English 
and Irish members 0G\ild have been induced to adopt 3>oir 
'wual pohoy of abstention; but at present the question of 
— fidW&ubn is in a combustible state, and an explosion com- 
mencing in any part of the United Kingdom will inevi- 
tably spread. The militant Englisli Nonconformists have 
already announced their intention of attacking the Govern- 
munt on the Scotch Bill ; and on the other side the Irish will 
eagerly join in the fray ; nor can the remainder of the House 
of Commons be expected to shrink from the discussion. The 
faction which latelv assembled at Manchester probably over- 
rates its strength, tot it was remarkable that only half-a-dozen 
obscure members of Parliament could be induced to take part 
in the Conference. The narrow bigotry and the arrogant in- 
toleranoe of the speakers will not have rendered their ^use 
more popular ; but the more turbulent Dissenting ministers 
conunand a oertain number of votes in almost every borough ; 
and a not inconaiderable section in the House itsell* is 

« i to attempt the repeal of some important parts of 
glish Education Bill. The Government is undoubt- i 
edly alarmed at the threatened secession ; nor can it at | 
present foresee the results of the contest which will arise 
on the discussion of the Scotch Education Bill. Attempts 
will be made at the same time to extort a diadosure of 
the Minbterial policy with respect to Ireland; and it may 
happen that a casual combination of hostile parties will 
precipitate a crisis. It would be impossible to obtain a 
majority in support of any common theory of education to be 
indiscriminately applied to all parts of the kingdom. A 
more skilful tactician than Mr. Gladstone might perhaps 
contrive to play off his various adversaries against one 
another, and ospocially to make the North and South, like 
Austria and France, shoot in each other's mouth. The 
Dissenters and Secularists will not bo well advised if tlioy 
insist on forcing their favourite nostrum on the unwilling 
Scotch. It is not impossible that the casual struggle on a 
point of secondary importance may accolerato the impending 
disruption of the Liberal party. The adhesion of some of 
the moderate Liberals of the lost general election to the 
Conservative candidate in the Northern Division of the West 
Riding is significant of a coming change ; but cautious polili- 
oians would deprecate the separate organization of an extreme 
party with Mr. GLADS'roNE for its probable leader. 


It is unfortunate that the first debates of the Session can 
scarcely fail to damage Mr. Gladstone and one of his prin- 
cipal colleagues. On no question has there been greater 
unanimity of judgment than on the impropriety of the judicial 
appointment which has been so fully discussed. Mr. Glad- 
has further gone out of his way to advertise his con- 
Urtpt for Acts of Parliament by his wanton disregard of 
recent legislation in his disposal of the living of Ewclme. 
It was expressly provided that the bcnefico should bo held 
by a Master of Arts of Oxford ; and Mr. Gladstone, who 
would probably otherwise have given the preferment, 
according to his usual practice, to a member of his own 
election Committee, ca|)riciouBly selected a Cambridge 
graduate who had merely gone through the form of being 
admitted ad eundem at Oxford. The object was perhaps 
rather to enjoy the intelloctuul gratification of a quibble 
than to evade the law ; but when such eccentric tastes are 
repeatedly indulged, Parliament cannot bo expected to approve 
of a virtual illegality merely on tlio ground of its sophistical 
ingenuity. The question is nevertlielcss one on which a 
vote may be justifiabiy given on party grounds; and it would 
be better to elicit a general condemnation of the appointment 
than to force a division. In the House of Lords it is thotight that 
personal respoot and regard for the Lord Chancellor will 
prevent the adoption of a hostile vote ; but the over-zealous 
admirers who defend his occasional abuse of patronage on 
the ground of his superhuman virtue aro not the most judi- 
cious of advocates. All the world admits that the Lord 
Chancellor is a good man, but he would bo none the worse 
if he were to make good appointments of County Court 
Judges. Cynical suggestions tlia^onacious virtue is some- 
timei unsorupulouB ought not to bP^ literally construed. 

It is at present imTOssible to determine whether the Minis- 
ters will be oompelled to defend their conduct in a far graver 
tnattor. The unoaainese which has been caused by the 
American indictment against the English nation will unavoid- 
ably bo expressed in the form of anxious and nrf^t inquiries. 
Tim Ministers might indeed oontend that their conduct 
in oondttding tKp Treaty of Washington was virtually 
^qiproved Pai^ment, because it was never discussed 
ct crittcuea; but the* Executive Government is properly | 


held respomdble for its own misesrrisges, even though the 
House of Commons or the couniiy, may have sham its 
errors of judgment. With bkmiOafale carelessness, politi- 
cians of all parlies looked only to the assumed net of 
a reconciliation with America, instead of examinjBg 
the terms of the Treaty to discover the loojdides which were 
left for the sharp practice of a litigious adversaiy. The dis- 
regard of the wholesome rule of employing in confidential 
transactions only the partisans of the Cv^eroment was not 
sufficiently noted at the time. If Sir STATfOiUD Nobtbcotc 
had not been invited to take part in the Commisaion, or if he 
had refused the appointment, the regultf Opposition would 
periiapshave^exerciaed iu prop^ fimetion of watching and 
criticizing the Ministerial negotiations. Mr. Disraeli, having 
formally assented to the acceptance of the office by his colleague, 
became indirectly a party^ the Treaty ; and Mr. Gladstomx, 
though it is but fair to acquit him of anj^ selfish purpose in 
the arrangement, finds himmlf relieved from the necessity of 
defending the Commission in the House of Commons. When 
the question is raised, any demand fi»r reserve or postpone- 
ment which may be preferred by the Ministers must in 
common prudence, and in accordance with Parliamentary 
custom, conceded; but it is not impossible that the 
Government itself may wish to bo strengthened in resistance 
to extravagant pretenaiona by an expression of Parliamentaiy 
opinion. One of the minor consequences of the threatening 
attitude of the Amorican Government will bo the difficulty or 
impossibility of adjusting the Budget. The great prosperity 
of the past year may fiul to produce any fiscal relief, if it 
becomes noceasary either to pay a heavy fine for peace or 
to prepare resistance to insufferable aggression. Mr. Bruce 
may repair past miscarriages by the easy process of leaving 
the pubJicans^alone ; but Mr. Lowe may probably have been 
anxious to retrieve tho exceptional discredit of last year's 
financial arrangements. Mr. Goschen will perhaps under- 
take to correct the administrative anarchy which has been dis- 
closed by the Megccra Commission. On tho whole, the 
prospects of the Ministers are not remarkably cheerful, but 
some of tlie obstacles which apparently await them may 
possibly dissolve as tho Session advances. 


FRANCE. 

T he forced reconciliation between M. Thiers and the 
Assembly has had the effect which forced reconciliations 
usually have. Tho Assembly feels even less love for the 
President than before, and tho President shows no disposi- 
tion to treat the Assembly with greater consideration. If 
M. Thiers had wished to make his peace with tlie Chamber, 
there was an obvious means, of doing so open to him. He 
might have hinted to M. Povyer-Quertier that the proper 
course for a Finance Minister whoso Budget has been rejected 
is to retire from office. It is true that M. Pouyer-Quektisr's 
plans were really the plans of M. Thiers, but here was an 
opportunity of making a show of deference to tho majority, 
by assuming for the moment that constitutional impersonality 
to which diey are anxious to see the President reduced. 
Without abandoning the essentials of his scheme of taxation, 

M. Thiers might have made it less offensive by committing 
the further exposition of it to a Minister who was understOM 
to accept it frofh financial necessity rather than from choice. 

The resolution adopted by tlie Assembly to tiy eveiy other 
means of raising money before resorting to a tax on raw mate- 
rials gave just the opening which such a Minister might have 
turned to account Ho must be a very poor financier who 
cannot convince a Committee that this or that proposal is in- 
admissible when he has himself to supply it with the means 
of forming a judgment M. Thiers's view of his own posi- 
tion seems to resemble that of a lion-tamer who thinhe it 
prudent to rule his beasts by fear, even when to all appear- 
ance he could make them do what he widies by coaxing. 
What the wire whip and the heated ixona are to the one, M. 
Pouyer-Quertier is to the other. 

There are signs, however, that the subinission the 
AsMmbly is not without its limits. There has been some 
fm'ious talk among the majority of appointing a Tioe-f leai-^ ^ 
dent of the Republic, and overtures have even been madei to’ 
Marshal MacMaron in order to ascertain whether be will 
accept the post The wiA to give the proposed asoond pboe 
in the State to a soldier is aufficiehtly aignifioant of the pur- 
pose with which the new office wocM be emted. The 
Assembly is very much afraid of letting 1C. TtEiSBe gov hut ite 
alarm has nothing in oommon witfa em jreol detire te retam 
him. It dislikes him because,, in qpm et neaj ef 
character, he is at bottom a ParliaiiieUti^iy atatesinim. Be 
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\ft eitimated by a aam in aimpla addition. Tho im- 
*iiaeterisD pnrt^ compriaed a large mndMr of persons who were 
Miiuinely anxtons ^at retig^on ;A(mld be taught, and who 
wHeved that it was TOOiible to teacifa it without going beyond 
Ihe ground occnpied in common by every denomination of 
CSiristiatts. As a oasis of tiatiooal education this system would 
have been theoreticid!/ impi^ect^ since it would have taken 
no account of fcwa or UtutHiians ; but as neither of these 
bodies is in a pQshkm to make any heavy deroiinda upon the 
State in the maitter of elementary schools, it might have served 
tbe purpose if the English people had included neither Bpinan 
CathoHcs nor High Churchmen. The presence of these two 
fiema of belief was fatal to tho unsecUrion tlieory, and has led 
more than anything else to its abandonment by the very 
men who formerly constituted themselves its prophets. 
But tliougli unaectariauism has passed away as a formal 
organization, tho particular form of religious sentiment on 
which it was founded may not have iiassed aivn^ with it ; and, 
flo flir as it remains, it nniy leaa iinseetaruinfl to prefer 
Denominational ism to Secularism, provided that the De- 
nominational spirit can be nubjcctod to sulHoiGnt restrictions. 
Ifo one has attempted to show that, in this last respect, the 
Edueation Act is a failure ; and if it had been in tho power of 
tho Nonconformist Conference to adduce evidence on this 
point, it m/iy be taken as absolutely certain that tliey would 
not have let tl»e opportunity slip. There is great room for doubt, 
therefore, whether tho moderate unsectarianH will not now bo 


inclined to make common cause with tho inodorato Denomi- 
nationalista. In that coao there can be no sucli revolution in 
public opinion as to necessitate that the Education question 
ihoiild be reopQued within eighteen months ailer a setlloment 
which WAS intended to dispose of it for years to come. 

Tills, in all probability, will be the line adopted by tho 
Government. They may declare themselves willing to intro- 
duce any modificatioBS and additiona of detail which ex- 
poriimce has shown to be destrahle, while announcing their 
intention to stand by the main lines on which the Act was 
ficamed. binoo tho dose of the Conference two subordinate 
mmbora of the Administration have stated their views on 
this question, and tho tcuur of both their speedies points to 
this oonclusion. Mr. KNATniiR(JU.-lluQKSBicN looks au tho 
fiiaUer as an avowed Clmrclimati. Mr. WinThftuoTiuif 
apppoadieH it aa on ardent Dissenter. The one thinks the 
■ildeineiii arrived at in i B70 ought to be retained for its own 
flike ; tho other thinks the country would be weil^ rid of it. 
But bodi agree that it must be retained. Mr. W intkrbotuau 
does not [rrofess to have become a convert, stnoe taking office, 
te the merits of the measure wldoh lie op|)os<Kl as an in- 
^dependent iiieiiiber. On the contiury, be declares tliat the 
he expressed in 1 870 are the opinions he holds in 
1871. His ohjsotione to the Denominiitional system are un- 
aUered; he still deplores tlio decision with regard to it to 
which tlte Government came. But ho urges the Nonconformists 
to i>ear in mind that to iwsvent an Act being passed 
is one thing, and to repeal an Act a^ter it is passed 
is another. In the former tusk, had tlie Dissenters listened to 
hkn, tliey would, he thinks, have succeeded. In the latter, his 
deliberaui judgment is that tliey must fail. It is natural 
llttt Mr. W^NTBiiSOTiiAM should believe that if in 1870 his 
sfforta had Usm seconded by ail who have since come round 
to his views, they would not have been 90 barron of results. 
It ia not 4‘HHy to see, however, how tlie vioiory vrhic^ Mr/ 
WixiTKRSOTBAM looks baok to as witliin the rnich of a united 
.Nonooii for mist opposition could have been gained. It requires 
drat little knowledge of Mr. Ponsrait to iM sure that no 
.MBouiit of pressure on tho part of the beouJarists would have 
irartiiiiBil him imiterially to alter the Bill; and unleM the 
.^ifliiNHmnient hod been deserted by tlie whole body of its sup- 
IMileia, it would still have triumphed b^ the aid of Coaseira- 
Jive votes. But it is quite certain that it would not have been 
deserted by nil, or nearly uU, its supportera. Mr. Knavcrboll- 
is s sufficionUy good Ubw al, but he tella bis coostl- 
plainly that though, to Avoids schism in tlie Liberal par^, 
IkAiraiud go great lengths in yiolidiQg points of deteil, he will 
Ml give up DenomiaAttonal dIttcatioiL Party,” he aaya, 
jgnfter all a combination of men to oarry 00 tlie government 
^ eir eoUmtiy on certain prineiidea; aim if egreement upon 
priiteifdtSB eeasee to exists there is no legitiiiiate or honour- 
able tie by wfaioh a pa^ con be held together.” The 
Senconihrmtete at Mancheeter teemed to suppose that it was 
m\f by their seoetaion that the Liberal pai ty oouldbe broken 
up. They %get that it ie at least equally peesible that it 
abottid be bn^kan w by the seoemion of the ,t>ppoeite wing of 
Mte party. Xbe einon of omaain Libaimls in the Mortb-Wem 
jUidiag ia an eaamfla of tfaia danger, aad thvugbvltr, Aquoxd , 


in the opinion bf Seffibid have no cldum 

called a Libeml; ^ 1 m beaijL Jh mk m the BBnia- 
terial majori^^ and hie defsclion. boiinta in a diviabn 
aa much aa that of anybo^ ehi^ Mr. Kkatcbsuij.- 
HuQCssax ia quite x^t in aaemblHif thet, if the old 
distinction betwemi Liberal and ConMVtifive is done away 
with, and a new division into XSrarcdi and anti^Chuveh 
put in its place, there will be a conaidetabla tedistributien of 
party strength. There 4 i a third eleasent m die ^cuhtion^M, 
whi^ Mr.r WiNTERBOTUAU docs not take into account in 
bis estimate of what might have happened if the Dis- 
senters bad known their own minds aa cm^y two yearn ago 
as they semn to do now* It ia one of their chief ce^kinta 
againat the Edpoation Act that in many paridieB it leaves 
the education of tho people to be carried out by rohtetary 
agency. Is it not possible that, if it ited been proposed to 
supersede this voluntary agency by schools providea by School 
Boards, and maintained out of school xatesi &e rate- 
payers would have liad a word to say on ffie ques- 
tion? There are so many things which can on^ be 
paid for by taxation that it would hardly have been 
prudent to resort to this mode of raising money to meet ex- 
penses which are at present borne, and borne cheerfutty, by 
private persons. The question of rating was not raised, at 
least to any serious purpose, in the debates on the Education 
Bill. But if there had been any question between accepting 
the Ministerial Bill and superseding it by one which should 
throw on the ratepayers of England the whole burden now 
sustained by the subscribers to voluntary schools, a good many 
Liberal members might have found that their re-election abso- 
lutely depended on their being true to the Government xueii- 
suro. A sense of tho value of education must be far more 
generally diffused than it is at present before there will bo a 
universal willingness to pay the price of education. 



MR. CHILDERS AND THE ADMIRALTY. 

M r. CHILDERS has had, as a witnm before the Me^fasra 
Commission, an opportunity which must have been 
very wdeomo to iiim of e.xj>laining and justrfying the reforms 
he initiated when he was First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
could tlirow little or no light on the loss of the Met/OfrOj but the 
whole question of navy administration had oeine before tho 
Commission, and on this question he was competent and eager 
to speak. He first gave an account of the system of admitus- 
tration whicli he found existing when ho took office, and no ono 
can doubt tlmt ho succeeded perfectly in showing that this 
system was a very bad system. He may have been right or 
wrong in deciding that tli6 Admiralty shall not be governed by 
a Board, but the fom of government by a Board whkh ho found 
in existence was tlioroughly bod. B' an Admiralty Board is tube 
praised, or pronounced desirable or necemary, it must be some 
imaginary, possible, and future Board, and not such a Board 
AS Mr. Cuildehs displaced. The Bomd did not in the least 
produce uni^ of action, or good adinmistration, or practioRl 
economy, or auperinteudence ol* subordinates, or intercommu- 
nication of knowledge betwcM departments. If letteri are 
lost now, and veporu axe sent in to be forgotten oven by their 
authors, much worse was the ease before ^le Guilmiis period. 
InstruGUona to dockyards, fur example, were sent sometiaoes 
by the Board, sometimeB by the Controller acting under Ae 
Board, and sometimes by the Controller without his oon- 
Bultiag tho Board at all. At the dockyards ffiere was 
no one who could be called the manager of the work 
of the In the Controller's Office there was a meet 

ecKtraoTditMSfy division. Business relabnig to the constmic- 
tion of a ship was transacted in Whitehall, end biMtness 
as to the engines of the same sh^ wm in 

New Street, and the two offioea kept eomspmulmg wifih 
each other as if they were independaBt hedies. TIte 4 mii 
S eeretexy was veiy unlike the pmsmte SioasMinr; for 
he thought faia i^stem perfoot; hot Mr. OBtimns could wet 
quite agree with him, for thsen woe ae rngiianiTiim Of jaWiem, 
iawwhi, and there was a fmty uBUilmM 
ae copying-maohines were unkmwwi WhimhaU, miiAme ude 
waa made of the pmtmgNmM 6tiB Jess wne^ti^ ss^ 
control ower the sapeMUtmte of the wry; wi #itli 
regard to thie point Mr. Cntamns neiated dhtei ee me 
what penoDsl to htimejf, whkfo. ftinrishad A' oMbna 
iHnatrauim ef hosr wei^ it foVw WteMer of steeMwit 
whether vafanne of foo Maat^ oMmw uefote M ftewMetfily 
tasde under tha Bngliih syMsea ]niS6q.Mi[. 

CaiLMRSwaa Junior Loi^Md to his 

ohief, the DnhenC jmiMM, that uaAdf «te 
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Km s ObMfc OVtf llBr dM Vk C^ 

MU aocepled At tiiflfar^ but Mbit Kt ccmplatod Kb tmiigt- 
Mttb Kt Ttovttd mmiiiiBtt, MlilMl AmftMtUA h&mu 
VbtttoU Sboitim IVMKmMMf Stal tlbtl 
Ifait whtn beifti mtdi ItofcliBrt to ilM|» bti b m t M ^ 
^AtD^ofBitiMMP^ tiitloMipiAittItkMa* 

tU I^d «t dli <» to orntMt w 
itooUbttcMkoiilhttqpt^ % 

Mk \m bMiimich tllMlttft tad tbcaidi tod it 

bnoltobt iiqppoMd thai bt cotM Mr.iKoati bimutf to 
^dt tad ttgtr a i tfanntr wiAout intkiiis^ tomt nbltlm 
wfabh bid bbt opu\ not to otplfanus bat to otim aod 
inqptrtbl^ orHbiiitt. But it oqg^t nottr to bt fbigotten 
dbti tfhen bt oimt ioEto potitr, he foottd Avtt gtttt b- 
ooKittiltUo OTib it Ae tdintniil^oii of At otvy, two of 
tdttob bt eoMii^ tad At Aird of whiA Kt tt beat aot him- 
adf to oim whb groat boldneai and aotititTi In At firat 
idaoti Ae btofaMS of At Admiralty wat condnoMd in build- 
up widdy apart from eaoh oAar, ao Aat a great waato 
of that, aad of money fbr mmtoeaaiay obrks, waa caaaed ; 
and not only At departmentt did not know wbal eaoh 
oAtr dUi nnt Afferent bianAea of Ao aamt department 
treated each oAer aa if one had been placed in London and 
anoAer in Bdinbnrgh. Mr. CHiLoasa awept away Ala 
naiaanet altqgo Aer, and got Aewhob adminiatration under 
Ae same roof at WmtebalL Secondly, Acre was no control 
on behalf of' the taxpayeit over Ae expendttnro of Ae 
navy, alAongh Mir. CmnDins had Aown nearly five yearn 
befert, to Ataathfiietion of Aereaponiiblo heac^of the Admi- 
ndty, that anoh a control was nbaolately neeeemiX^ prevent 
a waaA of pnblio mon^. Mr. dHTLOBRS smpt away 
Alt abnee alto. He appointed a Financial Lord, and gave 
him aaA power as has zeBulted, in Mr. Cuildehs’s opinion, 
in making Ae control of Ab ofBsuX over the expend!* 
turn effectual. Lastly, he fbnnd Aat no one knew whose 
bnaintea it was to do anyAing, Aat there was an inces* 
SBOtt ooUiaion of aizAo<rity, and that a great amount of necee* 
saty bnnneea was never done at all. This was an abuse far 
move diAcult to deal wiA^ fer it was on a At lamer scale, and 
it was detpb^ looted in the whole tiaditkiiii of At office, and 
in At babiti of every official he had to employ. But he set 
to work vigoroualy, made some sweeping changes, good or 
bad, and would perhaps have succeeded in setting up a now 
syatam of a usefm and practical kind, when unfortunately his 
healA broke dcfwn after he bad been two yoara in office ; and 
apparently since Christmas i SyoteretyAing has remained at 
At Admiralty as it was then, and all has boon in Ae exact 
state of coniUsion, transfttsion, new activity, old obstructioii, 
and general ohaot in which it was ot Ae moment when Hr. 
Cbildxu was anrtsted in his bbours by illness. 

Mr. GmnuoEfis was net satisfied wiA defending Ae changes 
bt had made in the administration of Ae navy, but justified 
KimMlf against oAer obarges that had been made against him. 
Mora nortiottbriy he was anxioui to establiA Aat he had 
never been on the side of fiilse economy, and Aat he had 
been vevy aedvo in telling Aips. He had, aa he stated, been 
in fevonr of building Aips ^ a bigtr and more expensive 
cbm than had been recommendtd to him. mt gbt 
an Act of Parliament passed repealing a cumbrous and 
obielalt statute, by wiiiA At aab of ahipt had bttn ob- 
ilrasttd; and Asa bt sold no less than aixty*fiint Alps. 
It b due tt bitt Aat Ae dafeaot he made on these heads 
sho^ be stated, but b jt only wiA ius relbnnB in ad* 
mbisanahm Aat we are BOW eone^^ The root of all Ae 
misokief Aat pervaded the administratumi such at he fbimd 
it, by, in hb opinits^ in At tsbteoot of a. Boaid, lAiA 
wasted an uAui^ er Aue and demniyed raspoosibiiity 
by dividtiig ii He aaeocdu^fly broke up Ae Beaid fee all 
piaotioal nuspoMSif aUioiigh be stijU ittained- it for two sptebl 
olgpcra--ior Ae ptoAitwAm mdee anderAm^aad 

fyttkowfoktm^ HeeuMtttiidmQelemira 

wiuA beMb of dapacAwM etA prasMe avur AtA 


owni^iert,andU ra i ponei ^ Ubt mate good 

of a Boasd, Ait td m bteadbAf* infaraaiiou! beiweeii 
adNnbrtratora, be eoaeulsiid; Jba mittBienitgr. amtrad by 
haring aU Ae mfaiuten. of pratetditigev in mwk dspeckuM 
poiiMdi%,aiid eopba given ^ln Ae b^ 

AMBta m matter 

. A# bead of mort tluui out dtpoiMBf^ llt^dl^ ^ 

into oousttiiathm wiA biak 

■‘f 


of oninicn 

minM, iwha rtl Mt o in tiu* 



IliA It' smA» i» 

mrnmmmii m fJtit at* ^ 

«iyldl «!• jh^wtuMBta w«« 
rnnit 5* » poMibi. mUrn m.-Pliitril' o< 

1 ^ %tti& of &• d^ortnenft. Ho tlk» 

tndor (bo odinttMmitiga of « dTil mauMr, owf M 
BMiko Ao oioa yonogor lomonribla for wwyihii^.ttt to llf 

yard to wbi A ht was attaAed. He endeavoured to Aa dA 
professional officers in Ae dockynxds from Ae duty of fllbA 
Ufeusdesi forms and maki^ UMess returns, whiA iiirrirwjjtl 
had abaorbed a great portka of Aeir time* & made MUa 
ikini approach to a reform of Ae Beoretariat, aad to inbts* 
during order and method in At raoeipt, despatch, and ragfe* 
tration of oorrespondenoe; and he aminud a CommiSra 
to xonc^ on Ae changes Aat would be dosixable to eAet 
Ab object But before he could make any real progress in 
Ab dweotion his healA broke down, and his whole sohemt 
was only just beginning to A esbbliAed when he had to 
redre from office. Ho Is obligod to own Aat be could not 
get on BO fast or so Well as he could have wished. Ho 
oould not put new wine into old bottles. The offiriab 
and esptciuMy Ae minor officials, wiA whom he bra 
to work, did not understand what ho waa at, and At 
silent obstruotion of discontented, apprsheniivc, and inribtod 
minor officials is an enormous obstacle in Ao way of ardent 
Ministorbi reformers. He was obliged to allow a latitude to 
Aose under him whiA was practioally inconsistent wiA Ae 
effioionoy of his system. He was asked, for example, by At 
Commisaioners wheAer he oould account for Ac Muara 
being placed in 1870 in Ae First Reserve instead 01 ^ 
fourth. He answered Aat, in bis opinion, Ao real raason 
was, alAough tho officials who gave the order may not now 
bo alive to the ikot, that they were influenced by wbat waa 
happening at Ao time. The war between France and Gtr* 
many had Aen recently broken oUt, and it was not certain 
but that England might bo dragged into it and wont every 
Aip Ae had got. Application had also been made to take a 
party of astronomers m a Government vessel to see an eriipoe, 
and Ao Admiralty was anxious to oblige Aoso men of scionoe if 
it iDOuld. In tlieir eagerness to have Alps ready under those cir* 
oumstances, Captain LuAitJ) and his colleagues put tho Megma 
into Ae First Reserve, never Aiuking or heeding whether Ae was 
really fit to go to sea. This may be Ae true explanation or not, 
but at any rate it is Mr. CufLUsns’s explanation, and it Aewt 
in what a ve^ inoomplote shape his now system had beau 
worked out, if indeed it does not point to a defect in this 
system itaelf. Here were oertain officials, iu Ae Jighineai of 
their beasts and under Ao prenuro of excitement, stating that 
a ship waa ready to go to sea, as ta Ae readiness of wblA 
Aey knew nothing ; and the only Aeok on Aom was tkf 
control of a political civfiian who might be in office one dqr 
and out of it Ae next. Scarcely anyAing Aat Mv. CuitMas 
undertook to reform was woree Aan Ae possibility of suA a 
thing hoppctting aa in ihia case did happen, according to his 
own views of what is probable, under bis own administratbiiy 
and after he had been nearly two years in offioe. 

It is perhaps un&ir to pronounce any opinion as to wbat 
Ae value of Mr. CBiLDiaS'S woA of reform would have been 
had it been in his power to oomplete what he began. 80 
undoubted are Ae miaohiefe wiA which he Ad away, and so 
energetio and bold was his method of reform, tliat he must 
always be remembered as a star in Ao not very Alning order 
of navy administratefrs. But, after ril that new been said in 
his fevour baa been said, Aera were, no doubt, weak points 
in Ae syatem he introdueed. In the flist place, it uppm to 
be a system wbiA, m Ao usual course of Pariiamentaiy 
Aanges of Ae Ftrat Lonl of Ae Admiralty, can scarcely be 
expected to be contumedi It is now nearly a year since Mr. 
GoMraii solaced Mr. CxfLoaai, and yet neiAer Mr. 
OmuHms nor any one eles speaks as if there had been 
any Ftrai Lord m Ae Admiralty to cany on Mr. Cbil* 
oens^e reforms siiiee be himself ceased to bo able to guide 
tbettk What Hr. CuitDias left undone is undone still. 
Wbera he ttoppod^ there eveiyAmg has stopped siitco ho left. 
Tbk mqr not bo at all Ae &uit of his successor. Mr. 
OosOMdi kuew noAing whatever about the navy a year ago, 
asid it la aomeAlng If in a yearns time he has Icsirnt to under- 
itiiid how far Mr. OBiiDane had got, without himsolf trying 
to go fiStAer. It ia a great riak in any scheme of reform if 
iti ttuAor completely overlooka Ae fact that, after he has 
inAWovwvyAiBgdowii, aad before he baa begun to build 
ttwaO' Aan a veiy IMo Of again, hiapiaoe nuy, iu Ae curious 
skiftbigrdr IteliuHMUtaiy go^ be any day fllicd ty a 
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t^snamst who cannot comprehtmd in Ihe leaat what he 
wia doing. In the next pbc6| although a Board as admi* 
nistering Uie navy may have been a had thing, there is con- 
siderablo doubt whether Mr. Gbildswi was i^ht in placing 
the fortunes of every officer of the navy at the discretion of a 
single official, lie chose Ae best man he could find ; and 

G obablv, if there was to be one man in such a position, no 
tter choice could have been made than Sir Sydney Dagbes. 
But Sir Sydney Dacres himsolf candidly told the Megcera 
Commissioners that he thought that the feeling of the pro- 
fession was that it would rather not bo at the mercy of one 
man, and that it preferred a Board — that in, more than ofie 
person — to the government of Sir Sydney Dackes. But the 
real blot of Mr, CuiLDERs’sschomo is, we think, a more serious 
one. He totally omitted to provide for the existence in the 
office of any high permanent official knowing the history of 
the office, able to connect the threads of departmental 
business, and exercising a gcnoral superintendence over 
the whole system of administration. It was not only 
that ho forgot that he himsolf was mortal and liable 
to the affiictions of mortality, but ho could not see 
that, to meet the evils of the constant shiftinga caused by 
Parliamentary government, there must be in every department 
of State a man of experience and authority, who, if he is the 
servant, is still more the guide of each successive Parlia- 
mentary chief. Mr. Guilders found an official in tlio systfom 
of navy administration whom he might ha^ «sadd‘ to fulfil 
such a [)urpoBe, but it never socrnajtorba^ro occurred to him 
that the Permanent Secrc^'^T^f^r was, or ought to be, any- 
tliing more than a clorjj^igf^perior intelligence and amiability. 
If Mr. LusniNuroq^^took a humble view of his duties, ho had 
certainly icajjifftno lesson of humility from his late master. 
The PeijjitlSnent Secretary may or may not have been tlio 
officiajt^ho ougiit to Inive been made to occupy the post ; but 
dfif^ucGOsa and solidity of Mr. Cuildkks's whole plan of 
veform would have been^ wo think, lar greater if no had 
realized tliat there was such a post to bo occupied, and if he 
had secured the services of some one who might have kept 
things in the right groove, whatever Minister or Government 
luignt be in office. 


LANOASIIIRE CONSERVATIVES AND BIRMINGHAM 
RADICALS. 

T WO meetings held in the early part of tlio present week 
may claim the credit of having between them exhausted 
the politiool conimonplacos of the day. At Manchester the 
Lancashire Union of Conservative and Constitutional 
Aasociations " assembled ** to denounce the pel ey of the 
|)iesent Government, and to declare the unswerving l^alty 
** of Lancaslnro to the Queen and Constitution.'’ The Town 
Hall of Birmingham at the same time listened to speeches 
from Mr. Dixon, Mr. Miintz, and several of their more ardent 
local supporters. If the Government is afraid of hard words, 
its members may perhaps have boon alarmed at the strong 
language which was applied to its proceedings both by Con- 
servatives and Liberals; but it must be a consoling roilection 
that, to satisfy cither cltuss of assailants, Mr. Gladstone must 
necessarily provide the other with additional materials for 
invective. The workiug-men who nominally support the 
Conservative Associations of Lancashire judiciously left the 
greater part of the speaking to the mom hers of Parliamqpt 
who attended their gathering. Mr. Algeknon Egerton 
ventured on tlm modest prophecy that within a few years there 
would be a Conservative Government, witli Mr. Disraeli at 
its head. Mr. Gladstone would perhaps not object to com- 
pound for a few years of office, and Mr. Disraeli can 
soaroely afford to wait so long. A more sanguine opponent of 
the present Ministry might witimut raslinoss anticipate a tem- 
porary triumph at on cailier date ; but Mr. Egerton probably 
thinks, with many prudent politicians, that the Opposition will 
do more, good by checking tlio Government Uian by driving it 
from office. The Libei^ majority, though it is partially 
diaorgonisod, is Uiua far not seriously impaired. The mal- 
ebntente may possibly indulge their ieelii^s of resentment by 
plooing. the. Government in a minority on some incidentid 
question j but Mr. Disraeli and his allies, if they profited by 
we opportunity to form a Ministry, would immediately find 
themsmviis ignriim&tod by a compact mass of reconciled 
Liberals. The next general election will show whether the 
reaction wbtqh hoe undoubtedly commenced will counteract 
the inevitaUo t^denqr.of the Bkdlot In the Northern Divi- 
sion, of seveiAl moderate Liberals have 

djQtacb^ tliomshtvea from their party, and joined the Con- 
sei^vative ranks { but it is not yet known whether they will 


be followed by any eohridembleiri^^ frm ooniti- 

tuency. The espenment of a oosjlideii wodd Wetrieii hkM 
advantageouriy tried if Mr. RiplEt or ' CdokM Axr6t 0 hod 
started as Libra candidates with frie imipoH; of the Conser- 
rative par^. The general distrust of Mx. QiASmcM has not 
yet assumed the form of confidence in Mr. DtsttaSLi. 

The Conservatives of LancaAire and the Radicals of Bir- 
mingham, by an undesigned coinoidenoe, used nearly similar 
language in discussing the character of Mr. Lowje. One of H 
the few workiz^g-cIasB speakers at Manchester asserted that, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had carried his original 
Budget, he would ** liave sent to a premature grave lots of the 
“ unfortunate ^matchmakers.” ^*It was not until a terrible 
row took place in the House of Commons that Mr. Lowa 
went ‘back and 'altered his Budget. If he had been an 
“ honourable statesman, what would his course have been ? 

** He would either have stood or fallen by his Budget.” Per- 
haps Mr. Lowe may be excused for not insisting on a point 
of honour which would have caused the death of lots of 
unfortunate matchmakers.” A zealous Birmingham Liberal 
includes in a denunciation of the same character of another 
malignant conspirator among the present Ministers. The 
match tax was just what might have been expected from 
such a man ns Robert Lowe, and that abomination, the 
Trade Association and Criminal Law Act, from the hard- 
hearted Bruce.” It was candidly admitted that Mr. Glad- 
stone is a first-class workman,” but he was warned that 
unless he found better men to work with him than 
the hard-hearted Bruce and the hard-headed Lowe ho 
would lose his ])lnce. Another speaker indulged in a 
philosophical analysis of the causes of Mr. Lowe's delin- 
quencies. He was so lost in learning that he seemed 
insensible t<f the difference between right and wrong.” The 
orator thoi^t it a great misLike to believe that a man waa 
fitted to bea stateHiiian because he was a scholar. There 
were men who knew a great deal about what were called 
the classics and other abominations, about times past and 
** dead men and dead languages, and seemed unconscious of 
the doings and the wants of the world in which they lived.” 

No more interesting illustration of tlie continuity of English 
life and history cun be furnished than the use, after on interval 
of centuries, of the same words by persons in the same stage of 
culture to express the same characteristic sentiments. As Mr. 
Lowe is accused of familiarity with the classics and other 
abominations,” Lord Say was beheaded by Jack Cade, not 
only because he had caused printing to be used, and, contrary 
to the King, his crown and dignity, hod built a paper mill, 
but more especially on the charge that he had ** men about 
** him that usually talk of a noun and a verb, and such 
** abominable w'ords as no Christian ear can endure to hear.” 
There is too much reason to fear that Mr. Lowe has in his 
time consorted with men who use Uiese abominable words. 
There is also much reason to fear that Mr. Gladstone himsolf 
will not be able or willing to divest himself of his knowledge 
of the Iliad and ** other abominations.” The Birmingham 
brawlers probably fancy that they are themselves anxious to 
promote education ; but they cherisli a characteristic jealousy 
of its results. Resolutions were passed at Birmingham for the 
extension of the suiTrage, the redistribution of seats, and the 
abolition of the minority clause. The more complete supre- 
macy of those wfio are free from the abomination of knowledge 
is Slot perhaps the most urgent want of England in the pre- 
sent day. 

Mr. Dixon and Mr. Muntz, both of them men of ability and 
of independent judgment, may perhaps have been slightly 
ashamed of the simple utterances of their humbler partisans. 

Mr. Dlxon had tlio courage to express his dissent from the 
scheme of a DernTissive Bill ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that ho spoke of the great lawyers as the proper persons to in- 
troduce Bills for Law Reform* in the House of Lords. Since 
the failure of tlie agitation which Mr. DixoN attempted in the 
autumn, ho seems to have abandoned or adjourned his ech^tties 
for the reform of the House of Lords ; but be is stiU onootn- 
promising and intolerant on the question of education. Fito- 
iossed believers in popular majorities are often the. to . v 
^peal from the decision of Parliament or of tbe country. ^ 
According to Mr. Dixon, the Government baa deviated from 
die path of religious equality, and he thoiligbt that if dkie 
poUcy were persevered in — and he thought it would bO-4fc 
“would end in the great Liberal parfy being ehaiMjtod p 
“ atoms.” A small and compact body of Radioria anri KonemiU 
formista is to render a Liberal Goveriittlint impmbU V tim 
just claims of the Nonconfi^miiata art Thriw in • 

every reason to believe that thve aaaae^^ thd pe<^ ate 
opposed to tbe project tof aeoulajr edikeatiott Ythm has 
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kltfljr hmm •tojllei bjr ICr; Dtiunr aad lii» nulw x iM^ |l 

MAkte^ ft liJouteriftt jaaty bis oEWn tiift mehns <4 hdtdittg 
the bdeabe of power; end the MibeiitUtloo of « Moteriio iewMi 
the qmitiona which hiiee hi^ierte divided faxAtii VOft/ 
easily tend to break up ^ Govmrttm«lit^ The ooutendotl « 
those who threeteu to secede is in substance that every 
Ctovernmenti or eveiy Libuel Govemnieiiti ou^t to dete to 
0^ most estreme atm of its supporters on all points to 
dfnlch they may attach vital importance. Sir ftonssr Psan 
and Lord PAUfcasroN led the House of Commens and 
governed the country with conspicuous success on an entirely 
opppsito principle^ If Mr. Dixojr and his friends overthrow 
the Government, they are prepared to offer the fiercest oppo-* 
sition to the only Ministry which could toko its place ; and 
they hope that, alter a rapid sucoession of changes, a resolute 
and dis^plined minority will finally attain its objects by form- 
ing a coalition with some one of the contending fsotiona The 
same mode of conducting poUtLcal contests has rendered 
Parliamentary government a failure in almost all Continental 
countries, and especially in Spain. When no statesman 
or party can count on a permanent majority, the represen- 
tative system leads to chronic fcoblonhss and anarchy* 

Mr. Muntz, while he agreed widi his colleaguo on political 
questions in general, offe^ as his special contribution to the 
uni^ of the Ministerial party a vigorous attack on the Act 
for the abolition of purchase in the army. Ue was, it soems, 
willing to compensate the officers for the regulation prices 
which they have paid ; but ho was shoksked at the extrava- 
gance and immorality of recognizing iu the form of conipen- 
eation the practice of over-regulation payments, though they 
have been perfectly well known to successive Governments 
and to every member of Parliament. Mr.^MuNTz*s qlijootlon 
to the Act seems, however, more fundamental ; foOy^ho is 
shocked at the prospective jobbery of commissiona by the 
Soentary of War and tho Commandor-in-Chief, and he 
holds that it is fearful to contemplate the men who will bo 

appointed as officers in tbe i^rmy under tho system which is 
** now introduced.'* Of the Afey<vra Mr. Muntz neatly re- 
marks that the loss of every soul on board would have been 
attributed to the act of God, whereas it vrould really have 
boon caused by the wickedness of men. Not that tho First 
Lord of the Admiralty is, like the hard-hearted Bruce, more 
than ordinarily wicked. On the contniiT’, Mr. Muntz believes 
that Mr. Goschen and Mr. Cardwell are honest and intelli- 
gent ineri ; but unluckily tlioy know nothing of the business 
of the departments over which they respectively preside. There 
is always something respectable in a thoroughgoing grumbler, 
espcciHlly as ha is often in tlie right. It appears not to occur to 
Mr. Muntz that bo ought to suggest ^oino alternative method 
of ndruiiiistering the army and navy. Mr. Cardwell knows 
at least as much of military affairs ah any civilian in Ktigland, 
and probably Mr. Muntz would not wish to vest his powers 
exoliidvidy in the professional authorities at tho Horse Guards. 
Criticisni of Uiis kind is on the whole iniUKUOus, if it is too 
frequently uneless, and it has luckily no tendency to dissolve 
parties into petty fliclions. Mr. Muirrz’a discontent will pro- 
bably e valerate iu words, for no military measure of im- 
ponaticc is likely to be introduced in tho ensuing Session. 
Un the Ballot, which has now become inevitable, neither 
Mr. Dixon nor Mr. Muntz was inclined to be eloquent; and 
for viuiiiar reasons tho Ballot was passed over almost without 
notice by the Conservative meeting at Manchester. It is not 
easy to understand why Birmingham, with its thred ultra- 
Li I u nil memliera, should trouble itself greatly about tbe 
Minority clause, unless it is influenced by a loyal devotion to 
Mr. BiiiGBr. Tho arguments against the contrivance* were 
forcible, and p^haps oonciusive; but as the experiment lias 
been adopted, it may m well be tried a little longer. 


CONVOCATION AND THE BITUAL COMMISSION. 

rpUE Archbishop of OAVreRBOBT has announced that tbe 
X Conve^tioa of his province will be asked in tlie Be^on 
kihich begins on the ytb of Fet)^ry tie oemsider the raoom- 
niendatiuits contained iu the ffouetb Beport of tiie Bitnid 
Commission, with a view to ttidir hetng embodied in n Bill 
and laid before Parliament. OrdinarOy spealdipg, soeb a 
notice as this would be e fiattttal am .aliucet neciesMy 
oompiement to tlie labours of a Beyat Ckmiulapk^ ! B is act 
■o in tibe pnateot ease. The KstuglCcmotiiekiti 
in tlieiimt instance to answer ft {mpm whid^ 
passed away before its sittings were couoltidedL ^ 


tp abdve die vestment leaving the 

mtiiiid which the strife had un* 

iiu tfe Anal recension of die Ktiiil In 

die Book of Common Prayer, it oetlftlnfy dUS te best to 
fulfil thd end of iu creation. But before dm 
appearftd the question had boon carried into theMW Cdi^, 
So that there would have been no reid inOonsU^oy i^.lhe 
heads bf the Church had allowed the subsidiary liilttgiidqlte 
of the Ooiumissiou to be forgotten. It will bo said 1 K.ivV 
to diift that the rocommendauons of the Fourth Report 
good in themselves, and that it is on this ground, and 
not merely because they have been put forward by a Royftl 
Commission, tliut it has been decided to take tho first step 
towards incorporating them into tho Prayer-Book, There » 
no need to dispute that the proposed alterations are improve- 
ments. The object of tlio present article is to sliuw that, 
whether they be improvements or not, tho risks involved in 
giving effect to tliem are greater than can bo incurred with 
prudence. 

Tho propriety, or ratlier the necessity, of consulting Convo- 
cation before asking Parliament to legislate on mutters of tins 
kind is beyond dispute. In the present condition of eccle- 
siastical parties, any changes in the I^ay or-Buok not sanctioned 
by Convocation would be treated as of no olleot in at least half 
tlio churches in England. Nothing could be gained by 
reforms which, if allowed to remain inoperative, would bring 
tho Legislature into contempt, and if enlurcod would make a 
formidable schism inevitable. Still tho reforenoe to Convo- 
cation does not altogether clinposo of the purely ecolesins- 
tlcal diificulty.# Tho constitution of Convocation is not such 
as would long be endured if it wero to assume tho fuuctions 
of a working ccclosiustioal Parliamont. Tlio immense pro- 
pondoiunco of dignitaries and capitular proctors over tlm 
ropresenUitives of the parochial clergy is quite uusuitod to 
the proHcnt circumstances of tlio Church of Kngltind, and 
the sojiaration of work between tlio two provinces may cosily 
give riee to groat practical inconvenionco. If Convoca- 
tion is to have a Imiid in reforming tho Pruyer-Book, those 
who maintain that it ought first to bo itself rufon nod will cer- 
tainly have reason on their side. Yet it would be difiicult to 
rocoaatr act Convocation without provoking a coniruvorHy as to 
tho claim of tho laity to sit in Church Synods, and it would ho 
still xmll'C'difiicult to settle that question sjilislacUirily witliout 
reviewing the ccclosiasticai {Kmition of the Crown and of tho 
Purliainent. It is n consideration of smaller importance, but 
one not wholly to bo overlooked, that the clergy may fairly 
urge that bclbro Convocation is asked to sanction tho recom- 
mendations of tho Kitual Commission they ought to have an 
opportunity of sending up frosh nqiroscuUitivcs. At the lust 
occlusmsticul election the Irish Church was not disestablished, 
ami tho Judicial Comuiitieo had not begun its raid upon 
Ritualimn. It is quito possihlu that tho complexion oCtlic iKiwor 
Houbo of Convocation, at all events in tlie Houiherii province, 
will bo considerably clninged after the next dissulution ; and 
if tho clorgy should reprenamt this to the Crown, ono of two 
things must liappon. Either tiio Government will disrogani 
the objection, reasormblo as it certtiiiily will be, and the un- 
reality of tlio apjjeal to Convocation will at once bo moulo 
clear; or they will recognize it, and tlio Church will bo 
given over concurrently with the next I'urliivmcntary disso- 
lution to tho cxcitornont of an ecclesiastical election upon 
which an issue of real moment will depend. 


^ In dealing with the recommendations of tho liitnnl Commis- 
sion, itSnny be taken as something moro tliun probable that 
Convocation will not bo culled upon, and, if called upon, will 
refuse, to accept any but those on wliich tho great majority oi' 
tho Commissioners were agreed. Tho usuitlJy oonservativo 
and cautious clmracter of tlio Anglican clergy is a siifiicieiii 
assuranco on this point. But the ilouvo of Corjimons 
not conservative, and not always cautiou«; and though the Bill 
founded on tho conclusions arrived at by Convocation migiit ho 
extremely moderate, there wouhi bo no way of provenliii;.' 
radical alterations from being pro|K)sod and diHCussc^. Everj' 
recominoufiatioii containeni in the Kef>ort of the Cemmisston, 
and evei 7 expression of dissatisfaction by any ono of tho Com 
mtssioners at the absence of other recomineudations, would ) • 
a fiur subject for an arnendmont in Committee, and it woiii^i 
bS extremely unsafe to predict tliat none of tiiose arncndmcrj^ < 
would be included in the final versioa of tho Bill, in 
ease a new dilemma would at once present itself. Wouhi 
these amendments be sent back to Convocation for approval, 
or would its Mceoptunco of the original form of the nioasun: 
he heU to impljf its acceptance of any changes it might sqh- 
eeqnently itodecgo 7 If the amendmenfs were sent back and 
7ejfteted«<-ftiid CSnvocetibn would be nhnoet certain to rcjccL 
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of Aem if it hod iho ohaoee— « vpry angry Aaltng 
would be generated between IMkimeae end the Churoh. If 
Aej were not sent baekf the miiebiff done would be in all 
mpeots ee greet on if the Bill bed been introduced witbent 
rof^Dce to ConTocelioB in the fixat inetance. 

Nor is thig the only evil that might arise during tlie passage 
of such a meaenre Ihrtasgh die Honso of Commons. Mr. 
Miall’s purpose ooold' not be better served than by the 

r rtunities these debates will offer of raising the controversy 
t disesU^Udiment, not onco only, and in the shape of a 
fimnd d^ate on Us own motion, but again and again, and 
inoidentaRy in the course of the debates on the Prayer-Book. 
Bor jome time post the Plouse of Commons has fought shy of 
roUgloas. subjects, and, except on their allotted Wednesday, 
the advocates of disestablishment have consequently had but 
fciropuortu nities of ouforcing their views. But a Legidature 
isbiohl bns undertaken to remodel a book of public devotion 
oannot well discournge references to the allied subject of the 
relations of the Church to the State. Upon such questionn as 
the retention of the Athanaaian Creed, and of the phri^ imply- 
ii^ baptismal regeneration or rocogniaing the piactice of con- 
fewiion, it will be open to any member to ask whotlier the people 
of Btigland maintain an Established Churoh for the purpose, os 
ba will argue, of propagating doctrines refiulsivu to charity and 
oommen sense, aii^ paetices which destroy family happiness. 
UhlasB Mr. BRAiMn is veiy well up in his new work, there is 
no ceilamliy that a whole night may not be taken up with a 
debate ooa the eternity of punishment or the consequences of 
owg in al sin ; and no Speaker who has yet occupied the Cliair 
wmd be able to pevent Mr. WnALLKr from reading excerpts 
from the Ckmf6B^onal Unmaaked^ on the occasion of moving 
amendments in the Service for the Visitation of the Sicl^ 
Nor will this be the only phase of ecclesiastical opinion which 
will find something to its purpose in these debates. The 
Gomprehensioniats will be entitled to plead that, if a Lcgida- 
tore largely composed of Nonconformists is oosrtpetent to revise 
the Prayer-Book of the Established Cbin'ch, there can be no 
reason why the Established Church, which condescends to 
avail herself of the services of IKssontcni in Parliament, should 
ineiat on the maiutenonoe of formularies by which these same 
Dissenters are exoludod from preaching in lier pulpits and 
worshipjping at her altars. The fact of a mixed Legislature 
uodertakiug to detomiino such questions as those ndbed by 
tdM Kitual Commission will be ecpatly signiikiatit whether the 
Bin is materially changed in the llotiso oi' CkimmoiH or not. 

Bven if we sup|K)se those doogsrs trixiniphuatly overcome, 
tba poesiblo mischiefB of the step which the Archbishop of 
CaMTKRauRT proposes to take ore not exhausted. At present tlio 
Prayer-Book is aeoepted by both the extreme prtios in the 
Ghurch of England. There are {jassagos in it which neither 
peaty thoroughly likes; but they have so long been regarded as 
unalterable, that each side puts its own glosses on them in the 
oevtainty that the oorrectness of its interpretation is newr 
likely to be authoritatively determined. But if onco the pro- 
oese of Prayer-Book making is resumed, it will no longer bo 
open to them to pinrsuc this convenient policy. Convocation 
aad Parliament having once been called in, may be called in 
again whenever an adequate necessity for their intervention 
piesenta itself Now the worst that can Imppen to an eoole-> 
ainolieul pasty is to have its reading of the iS'ayer-Rook judU 
oMlj ooiidemned — a mislbrtnvfec which usually has the ei&ct 
of making them uieist with increased energy that it is the 
otfly mterpretatiou periaisaiblo. Heroaltor it will be tlicir 
dufy, os floon as the Law Courts liavo pronounced lagniaat 
thNum, to agitato for a revision of the passages upon which 
the oontioverBy lias arisen. No doubt it may be argued 
that these possible coneequenoes would be, to say Uie least, 
ooh impiovenient upon the present state of things in the 
Oknvoh of England. It is not, however, to reasoners of this 

a that the present warning is addressed. We do not deny 
the ttivantagee of a revolution may sometunes outweigh 
iti.4i«idvaDttigQB; we an only anxieua that the Archbishop’s 
pMAOSul ehouTd be leeoiniMied as one that may prove the Ant 
neliin n tevoltttiom Pemps ite author may have in his mbd 
the 4 iiaaBkn that a etitoh in tine saves nine. If eo, he will do 
wtdl to remember, by way of oorrective, that the result of 
pttldng a new piece iatoi im old garment is sometimes to moke 
the vent worse. In tha sneonwhile busybodiee ore at thdhr 
ueoni ^ork of making coulasioa mere sorely confounded. We 
dogNttroo wmh blame the misoellaaeous knot of Church 
rafornoea vrho oee advettioiag a public meptiiig under the 
of Lofd SBArrESBUiur, for if they were 
nOl lDMdin idtamaewem^^ at tbk oonjuadluge tfwy would 
be aoprhatftr > Bahw^hhaWA^aight to more 

wiadocn ^ Bishop ofliiiitncw 



nnnour qmeha tmte he i 
Aat he fowmd OMo^dta 
thePtnunsa judgmeot 

tima any othfor jraksNi m on It AoinBid. to the bittet 
He mey or nay netha todiid«% oe afainto the four 
or five tboueoiii senontornit cleigyi mot the noper poKtoea 
of the mmister durh^ the Coiiiiiiimia& eirvice ; but be ii 
oertaiqly wroin in polity to confine his nubUo nttesenoia to 
feeble expoatubtiQii, while be bee no hesbatiait in, usie^ his 
utmost powers os ptonm to sqioeeM sn unwilUQg 4 xsBa^iuMn 
out of dergymen who owe their livsnmt to hk belief inmm, 
general capacity. Such foidb^ foebla and axoeji^oaal aido^ 
oracy in fiice of a respeciable and infioential oeetioa of pubUo 
opinion f can only result in creating sympatl^ for thoee who 
sufier hj it, while it wHl omredly imMrt irritation into 
discussions jvhora oalmneis and Gonauiation ore vitol^ 
important ^ ^ 

CHEESBPABING at the TREAlSUftT. 

A n eminent man who had begun llfo in straitened oirouBa* 
stimces used to applogixe for his cloaenoss in money 
matters by saying that he could never get the chill of penury 
out of bis bones. The^ Government seems to be swering 
from u somewhat similar compbint. Various instances of 
that miserable kind of thrift which eonotntnites itself on 
cheeseparinga and caadte-ondB, whieh looks memly to the 
sum saved, and not to the return that might be expected foom 
judicious expc 5 uditure, liave laSely come to light, and would 
seem to indicate a constitationai incapacity to distmgaiah 
between genuine eooaomy and pUM niggardliaaaA (me of 
the worst examples of thia infirmity is (wrhufNi thsa which has 
just been illustrated by the cam of Tho QtutEW v. the Imrds 
of tho Treasury in the Court of Queeu's Bench. It ia dfiffomit 
to imamna a more unreasonable and pernicious pwaimony 
than dJat which has boon displayed by the ’fr^usy in 
regugu to the fees and eiqwnses ^ick are aUbwod by the 
Judges of Assize and JusticeB of tho Pence in countieB. 
It appears that, after these acoounts have been taxed on 
the spot l^ competent officials under the direction of tho 
Bench, they are revised by certain clerks at the Treastisy, 
wlio reduce or disaJJow charges according to arbitrary 
rules wiiioh they have laid down for themselves, and uppa* 
rently without reference to the particular ciroumstiinoes 
of each case. One of their decrees is that not more tfaaai 
iL 3 s. 6d, shall on any account be paid to counsel in a Sos^ 
sions prosecution wlieii there are not more than four witnesses 
in the case. Wo do’ not know whether it ia another of these 
indexible rules tha;t there shall be uo allowunoe for the assisU 
aiioo of counsd in settling a difficult indictment, hut we find 
that a guinea Vee for this service, which has been appiroved by 
tho J udge in a perjury^ caoe on tfaa Northern Ciseait, was 
struck off by tlio Treasury. Again, in a trial for miardor, 
a guinea which had been allowed to a medical witness, whose 
evidence in such a case was presumably important, and whoee 
loss of time can hardly have l^n over-estimated at this modest 
price, was cut down to hoif-a-gaiaea. These are only a frw 
instances out of many, but they are sufficient to show tbe 
petty and vsKOtioua inteeferanoe of tho toxii^ ckrka to 
the Treasury. In the aggregato the sum which is thus saved 
to the country probably does not amount to very much; 
but it represents a groat deal of oniioynuco and irvitatioBf 
aa well as towo consequences of a more seriotza kind* The 
administration of justioe touches tlie welfisre and sofoty of 
society Hi itmumerable points, and its effioionoy is not likaJ^ 
to be promoted by a niggardltoass which cuiupeb die proas* 
cutors, who represent the public, to keep down exponsea to 
oil hjaards, without reference to tho roquirements of eooh 
case. * The Justices of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Kent, widi 
tho ooiiourrence and suppoit of a large body of Justfoei 
throughout the oouatiy, lately applied to the Osiirtof Qiuionb 
Bench for a mandamus to compel the Lords of the Ti^uasury 
to repay certain sums which had been disallowed after they 
had been taxed and paid by the respective epuntlea. 
Lancashtrs case was decided on Monday, and dkta deoiaion 
will of course Tule the other tom cwtoa The Com bad no 
alternative but to sefuss the oppliootion, on tho gf!M»d 
has AO jurisdiction over the OrowA or tto iitfiflilii 
^ are,*' the C<iU£V Jumoa aai^ the Ckuire of the Sbvetoigiif^ 
^and Iwivo no power to oomasond too Gtown^^ The dtov Of 
the Treasury is a dsity whkffi itoines to.Parihtoitohafu 4ft* 
Grown, and we cannot onfiMrea ik by ai^Wt 
Mr. Justice wbo^ vilfo 

aaiae view of ihaqun*ton, SiMid 

could be sought in wtoh * tooifAto** 

of Commons. 


ti U l^ wy l»d «!!m^S »tSMh af/^Ny fa 
«MariiUiir4lw< tMartum Cwa^d^aidfc mA fW tfwy 
imit»]iMnd«pm tb>«toaiiato«vMitiaa i» flw 
mkdlt Atiwfiira^ thu dw Tttmuyhm doM «>««(, bat 
|]m( UmI ^mwU of kw hmt bo nom of Qomdlkig k olt^ 
OBiMb Ar HiapMil; or to dotiit mao toe IB«fid 
codRrdr ootSoB lyoBi wlitoh U 1 mu| eolMd* k k poWbk , 
ifliait JiNttioes wece <|«Uo popuptd br lbit deoitio£« ood 
/itBl dfeek applioitioB to kio Quowi'a Btooh woo only % pie- 
ftSoBBirT toBQ oppwd to PorUMMoL In «oy com it ba 
iMwmiw tbat tbooiib|OQl will bo broof^t before tbe House of 
ComoiiB^ eod tbol it eoBBOt be oHowedio imein Ca its |«o- 
fOMlbotixigy 9limare.it wiUWebMTfediieTet^ 
iiMo. tbefo k m hfBlttjf oflfae UiK^ 

majf ood on tbk point we We an authoritatiTe, although 
itAwiaaltiu^gemt iigaiiist the GoyemBieDt, udiioh has now no 
Ghfika but toabon^ its^pcetenaioiui or,te make them le^aiby 
ineaiMBdaBaBtef W W» WhedMr it keck netdesumbk 
fiM tbe Treasary should have the powpr to dkallow charges 
whkh have been {aueed by the Ceua^ offioiak, it has no 
aoihMityi it wewMy trait tbe Judges of the i^ueen's Benchi 
todo so at p c cscnt . Bat k it desirable tbat it should have 
lUl power? In aome degree we think it ia Formerly when 
tfhe eoiiatka each paid fur their own prosecutions, it was 
natiual that they should exeroise m absolute control over the 
soma expended* Bither as a direct •eonee^uenoe, or os au odd 
ceinoideoeoydui esependiture increaeed oensiderably when it 
was tvaBefeerod foam beel bediee to the countiy at lecge. 
^Hieee eeeim to be good reason to believe that there were 
grounds for tlte intorforenoe of the Treasnty in ^^S 7 t 
whether tbat interference was legal or not, and one r<.Wt 
was that the duagee for prosecutions was reduced irSyi 
i^OfOOol. to 150^000/. in a single year. Tlia scale 
foes and other allowaooeB varies in almost every ooun^, 
soke being very liberal and othen quite as stingy and 
peisnriaus as the Treasury coidd dasrre. As tbe nation 
bears tbe expense, H is reasonable and necessary that the 
representatives of the naiiou siiould have the power to check 
the aoeouuti sent in to thorn for payment. 

We now oome to the gkt of the matter, which is aunply 
whether the pku whkh has been adopted by the Treoeury for 
rovkiag the accoucite k a good one. Most people, we imagine, 
will agree with the Lobd Ouuf Justick that it is monstrous 
«< and ancualous tlmt, when tbe Court before which the 
oriudnai actkms have been prosecuted thinks iatoecesiaiy, 
for the due adininisUaliou of juetioe, to order piirtioular 
^ esqpexissi to ki' juid, two gentleniec, sitting in London 
should ovevrids tlie authority of the Court.'’ Tlte expUma- 
tku of tbe preseiUrState of aifoifs k, we take it, pretty much to 
thk effect — that when tbe countiy undertook to relieve the 
counties of tbe cost oi* prosecutions, the local officers showed 
a 4ffisposition to luua^ into expenditure somewhat too 
freely \ that the intervention of the Trvasury supplied in 
the first instanee a useful cheek upon extravagance ; that 
the expensea were tliua brought within modenue limits, 
but that the taxitig offieem attacked to Ibe Tmrary, iimtsad 
of being eoatocit with thk, and bedding their auU^hy in 
reserve fur really giavo abuses, have lelt bound to nndi* 
oato the existence of their olfioo by aU kinda of petfy and 
veaakkas kteefereace. It k eneof Ibe weaknesses ef bunum 
nature dud oflkkk this dumeter should iniegtae that they 
would be ne|^*ting ibeir duty ff tbqy did not make a per- 
petual display of fussy activitjj and that the only way in 
which they usa tliea they are alive and awoke k by 

hkking. U abcwld tbeaefoee be die hsiekese ef tbrir superiors 
to leetrak thkaupsdlueito eud kyjaskus^eBergy, sad to keq> 
kwtddn das beuada. fit weald protkUybe fouad advan- 
tageous to revert to the whkhwMeibeiideuedeoM 

of placing the Tlriaeiuy taxii|||H|krka in personal eom- 
nstmicatioii with the Cetiasy cSoi^ to dial my mii^t go 
through the acQoimta ugedier. Ifay aitkdpk tokbt iieeCMi% 
he 4^ with, the, e uh^ fo trts 0 dk 

sasli^ fok^ 

4notod unless die kieu m s to upeikf ukk keeto^tdkto-ltoo' 
a se ct uit in deridbig what aatokat af Ik 

.adnwed upon k. An sbsokito' tOk 
^Amild be 'measured hv ibe BUwihW^jrf 
ahai^. The legid difficuUiea of aTdte kid 
forehiao ability rwiuieed to e u n du i l wi war 'ik Ifc 

the amount of evidence. It ia poadble tkiS dto 
^ '.ddk rather, upoa argument than fvideiioei'ik' 




tomtoddug ulBeeto ef the Tmsory e|i|Mer to mk <tetki#<ki 
not hew anMkaMaagr oughtto be tqpent on a 
ordw to imdk keffioieiit, but merely wkal amount of eupendl^^ 
tuvek neoMMsyin order to keep up an sppeanmee of pra m 
Qutbig. Aa loif aa the crlnunal » put m the doA, add 
some&^in a wig andgewn atfenda to make a apeedi snd toc- 
anune wltaeisss, that k enough. These Is always a tfoanoaffiat 


amine wltaeisss, that k enough. These k always a tfoanoeffiat 
the Judge will prevent the pioaeotiskn fleon breaking dawn 
altogether if be thkks theiu k anything in Ibe cham,. or 
that the looke of tbe pisoner may deride ihkfote o^haad 
with the juiy. Some Ught k thrown on the pcaotioal results 
of thk system by the Injgp number ef eoquittak which take 
place annusBy. It k cfovions either diat a great many people 
are brought up for trial who rimuld not have been nreso- 
outed, or that a great* many are aoquiltod who ougM to 
have been convieied. Whatever may be said for or igpikst 
the appolnSment of a Fublk Proeecsitori wa briieve tlmt if 
the matter wereprobed it would be fimiui that one efthoekkf 
eauaes dt the unaatirikoloiy admlnklratkm^ the erlmlail kw 
k simply the want ef fhink to oonduot proseoutions proper^. 
It is pTomble that in aome counties there ie a dispositien to 
lax expen^iturs; but as a rule there k mere reason for rais- 
ing than for cutting down tbe scale of aUowancos in crimmsl 
trkli. Competition at tlie Bar usually supplies a sufficient 
number of competent borriNtors who are ready and glad to 
accept briefs even widi the absurdly ttsall foes which sro often 
marked on them. But attorneys in a good •any of business 
are above such work, and tlm oonsequeuoe is that the pieli- 
.minary gctiing up of casts it apt to be neglected or mis- 
tnanaged. A moclerato ullowonoe for taking counsors opinion 
in preparing a cose, and a higher scale of payment for 
attomeys, wuuld prevent many a sluimaftil miscarriitge of jus- 
tice, the mischief of whicli is not liinUod to the acquittal of a 
Togue or a ruffian m a purticsiljir case, but inoludiMi die 
dangerous enoouragunrent which k afibrded to roguety sad 
ru&nitm in general by the rimnoes ef tsospe which ore thus 
puhliely advertised. 


CEKTaBITr. 

rviHEHE has boea s contreveriy between the ^gjycfiifar sad the 
JL DuMin JUmtm on the oau hsad, sod s writer iu /’nsssris 
i f s y w riw Ml the ether, m to tbe cuDditione of veertiuu^. At ususl, 
it tends to braneh out into s vsrirty ef metephysionf imd tirpulo- 
gi(»l question^ toy edeqtuite dkeuswon of which withia tbe liatHs 
of a single article would be altogether impossibk. And, moreover, 
after the various oppoiieota have tuftlcisutly defhaed and rs-defiaed 
their torms, it is a uttie difficult to say what k the precise print 
at issue. At one tnoueBi it appears to be a merely verbal dispute ^ 
at others, to involve very deep and Luiportant ksues. The writer 
in Fromr, for example, asserted with great force that aU belief 
admits of various degree* of intensity, and thought that he wan 
opp^kog OD opinion held by the IhMm JIMno. The ilkiMi'n 
Afview answors that it iin| 4 iea the ** very reverse.” It said indeed 
that certitude, as mesriug ” the lessonable exclusion of doubt^” 
adinitscd no degrees i but it added that by oertitode may be mesiil 
a certaiB degree, which plainly may bo moie or less, 01 adhesion 
to the truth embraeed. k k no wqndvr that a coiitrowriy be- 
coBws perp^ed when the same word mi^ be intoiided either to 
exclude or to admit degrees as it k used ui diftereut senses \ sod. 


coBws perpitfxea wnen toe same wont ns intoiiuoa either to 
exclude or to admit degrees as it k used ui diftereut senses \ sod, 
bi Older to avoid plunumg ioto these labyrnitbs about ** ssseot ” 
and " absriuto eeriitude,” sad tho rest of it, wo shall Oiiufioe what 
we have to say to a dikussien of the particitlar coses adduced. 
Tbe difierenco of principle, if there k aoy, will probably appear 
sufficiently in the course of our remasks. 

We bctthi with no illustration given In the original article of 
the DubCm lUvkWf and repeated in its reply to the writer in 
JVaasr. A man k oerinio that hk hither, with whom he has 
lived from iofaney, k a perfoetly honest man. Five yeani hgo a 
heavy eliotge wee brought imtunai the fother^whieh, as he ndinlcted, 
he was at tbe moment niiabk toexpladn. Bqy at one time ** tho 
Wright of oigunieot** was against hha. Ought the son to 
dkuimkb pro tSMlb Jrk eonfideiuie io bkfktl> 0 r*s eharacter, or ought 
iMtozmetthe doifols ahsriutoly^ and to believe as strongly as 
^•veHh The IMki Mmm dech^ for the latter opfoion, end 
ai^S ffiah eoaM^ voioe of maiddiui*' would condemn as 
^ drteetalde^'thecotttmycouiee. 

' Tkttflaetsiitkn kuafortunaie in otk mfiect as introducing an 
rktokveBt cpneideiatkB. Muoy people might hold that it is 
■I W lie f to brikve foteely that a fotluir k good than to believe 
thk hak a rofce. The ntotal ovemdes tbe logical cm- 
^kdtoiifiae> aarikiafiwFr stotonent of mk so opmton ^rid be, 
k datesteUe simplyi hut that it » 
irtiriiMt akhottgh retoondUa We wJU not go Into ffi« ‘i^wh'y 
i# lho %iie eli u % . out rimply atiito our own opfuioo, which is, tiiat 
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•on*t judgment ought to he pidod hr 
lUoni ought hot to bo materiailjr altered. 


in the caae auggested the 

the evideuoei but hie ftffeotloili , 

Ue should think that Us bther is a rogue if the evidence shows 
him to be a rogue, but should perform the sorely not impossible 
feat of loving him though be Is a rogue. We cannot see any- 
thing ** moruly deteatimle '' in such conduct, which it would 
be eaqr to illustrate hy many cases of actual occurrence. 

There is, however, another ambiguity in the case which it is 
necessary to notice. The Dui/i/# lieciew speaks of " the weight of 
argument being against the father. The weight of what argu- 
ment t It apparently means the argument which might be pro- 
duced in a court of justice, and which would necessarily guide 
the opinion of indifferent persons. Now it is perfectly plain that 
the son might rightfully decline to be convinced by any such 
evidence \ and why P Simply hocause the son is in posseasiun of 
a TaSt amount of contradictory evidence which ho cannot produce 
in court, but which, if it cmild be produced, would convince 
reasonable men. Our knowledge of the character of a man with 
whom we have been intimate for years depends upon thousands, 
or oven millions, of observations, fow of which can be adequately 
described in words, many of which Lave almost passed from our 
consciousness, but which to us are just as legitimate arguments 
as any that could l>o adduced by an impartial scientific inquirer. 
They cannot be accurately appreciated and meosuredf but they 
afford perfectly good premisses lor valid reasoning. Evidence as to 
oharocter is of comparatively little weight in a criminal trial, be- 
cause its sincerity cannot bo tested sulliciently, and because 
language is not capable of transferring from the mind of tho 
witness to the minus of tho jury the countless collection of facts 
on which it is founded. It is still more difficult^ to describe 
ciiaiacter than to describe physiognomy ; but the inferences which 
wo draw from a recollection of likonesM are just as sound as those 
which we draw (Vom more tangible and nicasurable facts. Not 
to go further into a set of con.^idorations which are frequently 
important in such cases, wo may say that a son may be perfectly 
rigut in not being convinced by evidence which would convince 
everybody else, because he is in possession of a great body of 
evidence which is open to nobody else. If, on the other hand, it 
is meant that tho weight of evidence is against tho father even 
aftor taking into ocTount all tlie means of information at tho son’s 
disposal, it is quite clear that he is logically wrong in resisting 
conviction, and wo should say that he is also morally wrong, 
llis father has still claims on his aifectiou, but not on his respect ; 
for suroly no one will argue that if a son, after taking everything 
into account, has rensoimhlo grounds for disbelieving his father's 
virtue, ho ought to force himself to believe in it. JSuch a theory 
Would introduce a neW principle of logic, to which there is too 
much incliimliuii at present — nnmtdy, that our convictions should 
be guided by our passions; but, at any rale, it cannot supply a 
general rule of logic. 

Tho Ihihlin Hcvim ** retorts ** upon the writer in Fnmr bv 
putting another case. If, it says, a man should count with his 
own hands and eyes i6 rows of pebbles with i6 in a row, and 
make the total 250, should he doubt that 16 times 16 is ('qual to 
256 P Certainly not; he should think that h(‘ has made a tuisiake. 
And whyP SSiinply because the cvidoiico in favour of tho 
arithmetical truth is iuconipurnbly gnater than tho evidence 
furnished by a particular process of counting. We do not nsk, for 
it is totally irrelevant to this question, on what grounds our 
certainty of the validity of inalhouiatical operations rests; 
whethei^ ns Mr. Mill would sny, on the testimony of experiimce, or, 
as the Ihihlin Rtsview would sny, on the testimony of some faculty 
capable of Affording d /in'o/ i knowledge. In any case, it will be ad- 
mitted that we are, or may be, certain that 16 X 16 « 256 in so 
high a degree that the cluitico of that statement being erroneous 
is ns nothing ns compared with tho chance of a particular arith- 
metical blunder. Eut the illustration may bo turned against the 
Ihihlin Rttview, If ihoro had been 1 16 rows of u6 pebbles, and 
the counter hud found them to be 13,446, wbei'oas, on performing 
the arithmotical operation, ho had come to the result i3,4S/>, he 
would, if a bad nrtlhmeticinu, have very likely 8uppi)sed himself 
to have made a mistake in tho multiplication, and not in the 
counting, lu both cases he would really have to be guidefl by 
the balance of evidence. ’I'he question before him is simply 
whether it is more likely that he should have blundered in count- 
ing or blundered in multiplying. 

These cases suggest another difficulty, which is brought out by 
the illustrations in tho Spectator. Suppose, it says, that seven- 
teen people swear that Mr. Gladstone was in the House of 
Commons at a given day and hour, and twenty-three that he 
waa not, our judgment would then be in suspense. If, how- 
ever. we were one of the seventeen, if we had seen Mr. 
Gladstone, made a speech in reply to biro, and so on, should 
wo not be justified in rejecting the evidence of the twenty- 
three P Certainly we should, as a general rule, and for the 
aiiunle reason that the evidence is overwhelmingly in favour 
of Mr. Gladstone’s pi'Qsence. ^ It is less beyond experien^ that 
twenty-throe people eliould lie than that our memory should de- 
oelve us on a matter where we had such ample means of knowing 
the thith. Even here, indeed, we do not put the cose 
^utte io strongly as the We thiuli that, as a 

mSitter of isot, any man's judgment would be pert>*ptihly 
staggered by an .agreement of twen^-ihree men of, ns 
we undoubted hunonr and probity. He would 

.tUttk tbM* mole Vas s stnwge mistake aomewherej and woidd 

; ^ 


hiirdfy lUak>it finis put of the ontsfion tfat bis 
bad played him a trick, fiideadf tbeus k a simple test el iMo fimt. 
Tbe evidence of twmity-tiiies unsnipecisd eyewitnesem would be 
enough to convince most peode^wws do not ask whether rightly 
or not— of the occunrenoe of a mimde e that is to say. of a sus- 
pension of tbs invsiisble order of nature. Hsueb a belief is not ont 
of the f uestkm, surely it cannot be out of the Question to suj^oae 
that a similar amount of testitnony would convlnoe a man that he 
had ^n drank, or dreaming, or seised with a teniporuiy fit of 
insanity. And when the SpecUUar apnsienfiy says that av addi- 
tional number of external witnesses snould maJ» no dmhmpe in 
our ^belief, wo entirely decline to follow it It falls, as it ap- 

f icars to 118, into two fallacies. It speaks as if the know- 
edge of Mr. Gladstone's presence depended upon Ike immedists 
tcsninony of out consciousness. This is, of ooume, a mere slip 
of the pen. In matters to which a man's own consdousnemi 
testifies die is the only possible witness, and therefore bis evi- 
douce is conclusive. If he has a toothache, the whole hnuten race . 
might swear that be Lad not without altering his baliei^ and for. 
the excellent reason that they could not know aoy^ing about It. 
Such B case then comes within the general principle of pro- 
portioning belief to evidence, because by the hypo^esis the 
whole attainable evidence is ’on one side; though it is perhaps 
hardly philosophical in Aiich a case to sp^k of evidence at alh 
But in the case of Mr. Gladstone's presence on a nven oocanon, 
there are evideotly several links which are supplied by inference. 
There is the possibility of the observer's memory being deceived, 
or of his having put a wrong interpretation on the sights, 
sounds, or other phenomena from which be inferred Mr. Glad- 
stone. And if ho was shortsighted, deaf, ahsent-mindod, and 
so on, the links might be very week. The principle, as tho 
Spectator puts it, would imply that a man should never allow 
biroself to bo convinced by any external evidence that be 
has boon under an hallucination; and that if a mad woman 
beliovcs herself to be Queen Victoria, she is right in rejecting all 
the assuraiicei^ V her friends that she is not There is, however, 
another obserMmn of more importance. The cases put by the 
Spifitator are really eases in which tho preponderance of evidence 
hw enormously on one side. The probability approaches in- 
/Jelinilcly near to certainty, just as a curve appi-ooches indetinitely 
near to its asymptote; and the question is substaniially this — 
whether a man ought to permit his conduct or his state of 
mind to be affected by a doubt of infinitesimal magnitude. Such 
a doubt certainly ought not to change his conduct; for the 
world would not be habitablu if we diu not at every moment of 
our lives assume tho truth of inniiinerablo propositions the certainty 
of which falls far short of matbeinatical donionstrution. Indeed 
tho degree of doubt may vary infinitely, and yet our opinions 
always amount to practical certainty. We should call the 
Atlantic pure w’^ater fur all practical purposes though a pint 
of w'lne had been emptied into it, and under the same circum- 
stances we might cull Windermere equally pure. Yet the «xiean 
w'ould be purer than the lake in the ratio of the volumes of the 
two collections of water. In like manner wo camiot distinguish the 
degrees ofHrertainty with which we hold that two and two make 
four, that there is a city called Paris, that our father or our first 
c'ou 5 >in oiico reuioved 4 s an honest man, or that w'e had eggs for 
breakfosl this morning. The human mind resembles on Imper- 
fectly graduatod thermometer which is not capable of representing 
veryiuDtle changes of temperature. And yet there is a vast ditlier- 
ence in our state of mind in these instances, which is proved by 
the fact that very difi'erent amounts of evidence would bo required 
to up^et our convictions in the various noses. To shake' our 
belief in some of these truths would be to dislocate the wttole 
structure of our minds, and to eradicate opinions which arc inter- 
twined with every thought that poshes through them; to shako 
our belief in others, it would be enough to prove that wo bad bad 
a pAHsing lapse of memory, or buffered from a temporary aberration 
oliulellect. 

It may be right to call all these states of opinion by the name 
of absolute certainly," memiing simply that we do not at priejsent ' 
entertain, and are convinced that we never shall entertain, any 
doubt on the subjects to which they refer. What we shoula call 
varying degrees of assent or intensity of conviction may be pro- 
perly desigjiated as varying decrees of adhesion to the principles 
mvohed. That is a question of languime in which we h&ve no 
particular conceni ; and we should be g&d to find that we really 
agree wiili the persons against whom we fkucy ounrelvea to hare 
bueu arguing. Nor can we even touch U{ion the ap)dicati0n 
of such discuttions to those religiooB inquiries to which of coarse 
they owe their real interest. We can <^y say, that we see no 
reason for doubting the general principle thsit weough^ asfhr 
as possible, to proportion our convictions to the evidotice, which 
is merely a pai'ticular application of the role that we to 
believe os far as possible what is true, and theiafoie not 
the chances to be 100 to I when they are rai^ only i^e i. 
None of tho cases alleged seem to have any tenueuey to iovidi** 
date this view. We do not doubt the pmfiset sinOtMtity of qiir 
opponents; we only suggest to. ^ them there, ia„ an obvioue 

danger in using language which be ea|% pejrtmted to kxeaii , 
that a man may and ought to l^^ehtolutdy of 

thing whidi he really known to Witoicifkto^ 
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VlTOmATIOH. 

rpBB okA «e mtt iMtaMUy rUAm ilia tdM a«l4^ ia 
JL «itmanli«ii->ia hMting MiMra, wmidaa Aat m pmoBil 
latmwt fi'MpMiMd, daliTer dMouelm «f Aim, euale« 
of aioo dioHuAMioB. Pooplo wmld not ooU ooiimi if Aoj m 
notaMot'wiAtlMmDMA/of aninwtwl oMutiima ihoA would 
IwAo^poMonif tom womTao opplAodIng midteoeo. Vitupo- 
ntkm ii^ lo |l|ot^ oioci«l«xmi)M,*uid too lUdogfor ItiieomlTiM ; 
miptoe 6f tboie eoliYeiui a dull mibj«efe it muw m a goov ttoi;. 
Wi mMf ill rtooUiet tht ttimitliit which ah boaetti cheerfiu^ 
witty ^tuperator on our own idde hit gim to oiur i^aviidona. 
Bv«a befoxA a tide it tAlroiit the oonfldeocw which ia inspired by 
An ontbuTat of contumely gees ibr oometbiogt and hpa done to 
fipom tiw binning of things. Sattre, tsyt Drydenpind he ine^ 
AitupeiAtioia^^ iiaiott at old at verte; sad though hvmna, which 
Ate t he piAiiet of CSIodi lUty be Allowed to have been before it) yet 
the damnation of others came not long afterwaxxlA Of course 
the vituperation of which we speak as being so generally accept- 
able it not t^ignant. It it that habjt of a ready, hcentioua 
toims which anticipates and strengthens opinion in the speaker 
father than is formed by it Feo^e of orainaiy good nature do 
not like to be parties to tbe more bilious forms or railing, where 
the r^er desires to injure by bis execrations ; it must be uimorstood 
that tbe bark is worse than tbe bite, that the whole thing is an 
achievement of rhetoric, with which malice has little to ao. If 
we cannot admit in the retrospect that a trick of \ itupenition is 
really harmless either to siieaker or sympathizers, yet people 
assume it to bo so when it amuses thorn and they allow them- 
selves to enjoy it. 

Tbe pleasure of vituperation we take to be a kind of glory, an 
exttbcdrant elevation and sense of power in placing our Antagonist 
or victim on any level we please. W^hatevor may bo said of 
laughter, there is no doubt that calling names is an assuuipUon of 
superiority ; we judge a man when wo designate him a blo^^huad 
or a rascal. Nor is this glory confined to the speolmr ; it in 

a leaser degree those who listen, nnd who are Hupposed toibo 
capable of appreciating a derogatory opinion which is confided to 
them. They feel themselves cle\erer and honcMter by unconscious 
comparison. The power to string epithets together stands for a 
aubstautial accomplishment, and has a way of creating conviction 
as the string lenf^hens. Ileuco a good vitup^rator ih hailed^ as 
AH important ally among the roolots of a cause, both as keeping 
adherenta in good humour and their couvictious at tho proper 
tension. We are not sure that a party can c\6r be found to 
toko root without one to carry people a little beyond themsehos 
and BO to commit them. Not but that there are meu ao keenly 
vituperative as to bo unfitted for any kind of fellowshin. Ihey 
play their game alone, ti^ocml vituperators are of this cIash. As 
the practice can scarcely be largely indulged lu m society without 
Aome quaUtiee that make it entertaining, it all passes for s|>ort, 
AS the man’s way.” There are people so much i&the habit of 
witty disparo^meut that, if they talk of their friends at all, they 
cannot help doing them on injury, and ii^taching sunie stigma to 
their names in the minds of those who hoar thorn, so that ever 
After there clings a sense of something to their disfid vantage ; for 
to hear a penson called names whom we do not know, or to whom 
W6 are inoiderent, establishes a prejudice, the strength of which 
is in proportion to the absence of apparent ill-wilJ in tlie titupe- 
rator, and to the very vagueness and dimness of the charge. 
Nobody can slip into the vein without some ilUna^un); but 
when a man is young and fresh this taint may be hs little per- 
Asived by himseu as by his admiring friends. Indeed, though ill- 
nature certainly grows under the habit, at first it may be little 
enough. It is the aniestraint and want of discipline which 
does the mischiei^ the use of a language immoderate, unmeasured, 
indiseriminaii]^, unscrupulous. 

A habit wiu long outlive thq wit which set it off, and a 
hardened vituporator who calls names, and charactcrizea his 
neighbour's nmaoB in opprobrious terms, has few fnend8.> The 
same epithets which, in the fascinating insolence of sangume 
And confident youth, Appe» to be a mere ebullition of animal 
offend ns as disappointed malice when the game of life is 
phiyed out In fimt, no imagination in active or lively enough to 
supply on unceasiiig ilow of iriieh invective, and yet there is no 
|M^t on which the eat mote inesosably demms novelty and play 
of inventton. Tbe map who designAtee eittier friends or enemies by 
same abusive terms through a lifsthna nets nothing but the 
mutation of a fboi tongue foe his pams. There must be some- 
tlUDg quaint and new, oomstiiiiig to repeat, in order to sastain his 
hand of listeners. The whole limgiNige of osliing nasoee is transi- 
tteiial,aiidtbaogeswHhatApidi^lDi^ to no Oftber art Thus 
the sexageMrian nikr finds hhkiself m^etfseded and outidume by 
euaie vbhnger tongue wall np in tbe mm teoeni vebi his vtnr 
tarms moold-dasuoned; and* whe^ in this or sme 

S m eonnected with the morallQ^ of fibp aiihi^^ ^ sbaH idwiys 
i him ^ embittered, tinged with mslanehol^ mr dtiangteoi 
ftiends consulting and a^ng their heads ovdr him boWnd hie 

liPMdn suit was In the reigoe of Qum Anne 

Itlsr^andoabtj^lnt 

■aw ilale and wesriaome have hie epithets beconm now» T||e:|Mh» 

l|(imiMiniiii nf iftiwrir fr* f 1 1 ^ 


to whose tihasrmM coriensad ao much^fine ai^wMi 
dunoa^and ftol warn me fisvoiirite tasnmof oppmbiiuiarra^^ 

thalloam amdit anjl dlgnriiy wi* t^e. It will notheam, fflP . 
whan it ia old k 1^ amunm ui, It is rather at the exn^ ef 
the vitnperator then of his subject and victim, u enr 
calm ittp^orit^ wo see the imustioe of it, and muse on the 
rlghteottsdeoi of moderation, what disadvantage is it, fbr ex- 
ample, to the Freebvterians of tho seventoonth century to find 
them described by their opponents ia a string of Mithets as 
" covetous, false, undennimug, poor-spirited, void of generous 
eouls, sneaking, snivelling/' Ac. P Who suffers in our estimation 
— Andrew Marvell, or the critio who habitually calls him 
** buffoon ” P We ore amused rather than convinced of Prynno’s 
unpopularity when we are told that “ he almost nauseated the 
sober part of the nation by the stench of his carrion pasquils.” 
We are not influenced in our estimate of Anthony a- Wood when 
we find tliata rival biographer pronounces his hooka ** tumultuous 
mixture of stuff and tattle.” Vituperation has two stages of appre- 
ciation when approved at all. At first we like it because it 
expresses our prejudices with a courage and audacity which we 
are not equal to ; and afterwards, as a literary curiosity, as show- 
ing upon what matters the asperities of a past ago. whicli wo 
have oursolvos outgrown, oxorcised themselves, where not re- 
deemed by quointiioss and the use of obsolete terms, ihe effect of 
vituperation on a style is generally to vulgarize it ; for ail names, 
oil set forma of abura, by whomsoever originated, descend to tho 
vulgar at last. Hence it is wonderful how a hobit of coUing nainos 
lowers A man with posterity. Warburton was a great offoudor in this 
way. ills IHinne juegatioti ** stuck with some candid men ” who did 
not like his lino of argument ; and his orthodoxy was called in 
question. In return ho calls the pious Komaino an ” execrable 
scoundrel.” His conespondence abounds with such terms— applied 
to well-meaning divinos — as dunces, wretches, a worlhlcM crow, 
abandoned libellers, and senseless profligate scribblers. He looks 
forward, in his profaco to a socoiid vouiiuo, to Imngihg thoiu 
all like vermm in a warren, then leaving them to posterity 
to stink and blacken 4ii tho wind.” Ho rcsched the climax 
of this sort of ihetoric when, in tho Ilouso of Lords, ha 
apologized t(» Satan for having supposed him capable of inditing 
\vilkes^8 pamphlet Kveu antiquity was not safe from his tongue. 
Not only was the Society of Antiquaries a bos])ital of blueltheadH, 
but tho very Futhers of tho Cliurch wf*rc iniscaUed. John of 
Antioch ho suspcctod of being a shagrog, Wind Tiieodorot and un 
august brifthei iiood w’ero poitioons.” Ho only, however, exceeded 
tho proclico of tho day. There was a trick amoiiirst friends of 
praising one another up to tho skies, and treating all the rest of 
the world as ** wretches/’ which tells but poorly upon an indifierent 
and eupcrcilifilis poslenty. We hud a reconl of Swift s, whoso 
cyiiicihia took this direction, showing a strictly pniiito indulgoure 
of tho vein in bis cominentfi on tho loading men of his day. If 
that on Lord Wharton, ** tho most imiveisHl villain 1 iwer know,” 
was not well luerih'd, at least it was shared by his friends ; but 
ho hod also porHonal AUtipatluvs, iis to tho BcoUdi. Thus sumobody 
is'^onoof the greatest knaves, oven lor a iScot”; tho Hukc of 
Arg}lo is ambitious, covetous, canny Thou there 

follow in oivier Duko of ISotlou, a groat booby ; Duke of Montagu, 

** os great a knave os any in Ins time ” ; lytrl of Itauelagh, 

Toiiicht foul I ever saw ” ; Karl of Siuidwitb, as much a puppy 
AS ever 1 saw. ugly and a fop"; Kivrl of FovciHhain, *'he 
was a very dull old follow ” ; l^nd Uuildfotd, ''a mighty silly 
follow,” and ho on. In ortior to show a high standard of merit, 
it was necessary to such a tein])er to flutter Homebody. Flattery, 
indeed, is a necessary antithesis to vitupomtion, as we see when 
a few of these wits got together or write civil loiters to one 
onotlier. 

Tlio present century bad tho counterpart of these masters of 
tlia an in Professor Wilson, whom nobody over suipuMsed in 
the reckless daring of his contumely. His vituperation was os- 
BeDtially of the unmalignaut sort, liotraying unrestraint and reck- 
lessness rather than malice. What a quuntit;^ of stiifT of thin 
kind that looks poor enough now am used bis conteiiiporories, 
and uplifted them in tho reading into some sense of his own 
andaeioua smartnessl as when, for example, he cbaractenzescock- 
neysby every epithet of scorn, calls l.»ugh Hunt, nnunly on this 
account, a piofligato creature, and sUgnititirr^M all opponentN, lite- 
rary or poliUca), ns blackguards and villains. 1 hough iess 
exuberant, we fiud the some^vcin in He Quincoy. It was 
a family tendency. His tnorvcdluns boy brother was an early 
proficient; once be proposed to execute tbe feat of stand- 
ing hood downwards on the ceiling ** hko those scoundrels (ho 
files.” He works himself into quite a pasHlun of ill laoguagM 
against Dr. Johnson, for his tone towards Sliltozi. Ho is laocoroiis 
and unappeasable. ** Am I the man,” he asks, to suffer him to 
escape under tho trivial impeachment of ‘prejudice’.^” " Dr. 
Johnson, viewed inreiatioDto Milton, was a malicious, mend acioih, 
and dishonest sum.” We call this vituperative, because ho if* 
obliged to make admissions about Mu'/in ^buh expose himself 
qaile as reseooably to the same allegations, without once flying 
oat at him. < Bdt the vHuperativs tempm* cores nothing for con- 
iiilener; btindnessisoneof Cteohaiacteriitics. 

only touched oh thb more creditable fawns of vitupe- 
it indeed a bmnch of shetorio, a vehicle for zeal, sn ex- 
meekat ofi honest ecavlolion even where self eomes in. It is 
maoeentid pteoettioii to the absence of merely persaosl wnmdw- 
bmA ii can over bo quite dear of tbeee or of some 
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dMh of «Rnr. 'Wr ■■l|liil| aw mu, tuj haro 
«nd pnaciplM «r .annli jd^-hutt that tiiajr Inadir luUif. mi 
rejoiw tp vilify, ih» ■dadb' vriw m» rmond tom taem W M19 
pweioda «t tilt awl wimntaniiM et aMoewtion. WiUi vniat a 
raga of ooataaMfy. IGk BwiUa paiatan who have lain 

fof ag«o in tlMW giama; what a^activai what "" 


eai9«hatioat what inaamrffy at nov^ invaetiva do hk pagat 
dii^jfJ **'Wc|[n|iig’ offii^vaaeaam”; “ waa knay a n aod y ly* 


notaea ” ; “ totteiiag adaotatioBa ” ; *' tortnrad inanitiaa ” } 

" ai i a H o w , nnreflcotinit nottaniniaaa ” ; diatorted favaiiahneta ” ; 

-t v .j' j a- Vi. .. 1 


i and dug^Hting borrow — neb fiowm of criUciiiii oa 
arl m Mebfy atrowzu Hnw he etomiB at tbe mtoleraUe, 
ineooeewiJile bmtality of Balrator,’’ ** bi»e boro, tbiei^bi od ; 
and at tbe lower Duten schools; ** which lose the tiUbuous in tbe 
bratal and tbo horror of erioie in its ' idiocy * ” ! However well 
merited may be hie rebukci^ it ie impossible not to discern in Mr. 
. Ruakio a relish for ratling in well-sounding peri^’ and a per^ 
ceptioB of tbe literary use of invective--^ relinh which we 
regard as dangerous alike to growth in judgment and to per- 
maiieni influence. 

Wbatevor may be the incitement to thn voin — whether a detes^ 
tion of tnond turpitude; ae in the mutnal denunciations of Cavalier 
and Koimdhead; Paritan and Churchman ; or of folly; which was 
tbeetimulue to abuse among tbe wits of a later a^; nr of deffecUve 
taste; which is perhaps the provocative to bad language that is 
most general in our own time-- all vituperation conies at last to 
the charge of knavery and villany of some sort. Wo are so far 
moral ernatures that nothing rnitislies the unlicensed tongtio but 
measnring all men and thiugs alike by a moral standard, 'rbe 
man is as villanous who perpetraten a false quantity as he who 
rebels against his king; nr betmys his country; nr scruples at a 
dogma, or tyrannically imposes it. However far removed our 
lilms and dislik(*S; our tastes and efforts; may seem from the 
standard of moral right and wrong, vituperation never stops short 
of it. Not knowing the language of moderation; it is incapable of 
shades or degrees, and is driven to see wickedness and foul wrong 
in all that it disapproves in order to account for and justify its 
own vehemenco. 


ON A VISIT. 


T O most young people the social arrangement known as going 
on a viut to fnends at a distance is one of the most charming 
things possible. Novelty being to theim the very breatla of life, 
and hope and expectation their normal mental condition, the mere 
fact of change is in itself delightful ; unless it happens to be some- 
tlibg so hopelessly dull as a visit singlo-hauded to an invalid 
grandmother; or the yearly probation of a girl of the|pviod under 
the charge of a wealthy maiden aunt with strict nriumples on the 
question of chignonS; and no croquet lawn. If tlie young ladies 
out on A visit are, however, moderately cheerful, thVjr can con- 
trive to make amusement for themselves out of anything short of 
such 8ober-tiuU*d extremes as these ; and very often tlje^ effect 
more serious lunttors thsn more amusement; and their visit 
briims thorn a love affair or a marriage which changes the 
whole tenor of their lives. At the worst, it has shown them 
a now part of the country, given them new patterns of em- 
broidery, now fiishions of bair-aressing, now songs and waltzes, and 
affbrdea an occasion for a large supply of pretty dre^sflos, which to 
most young women, or indeed to most women whether young 
or old, is a vory effectual source of pleasure. 

The great charm and ('xcitomoiit of going on a visit belongs natu- 
rally to the youn^^ of the middle cliws<*.«i ; aiaong those of higher con- 
dition it is H different matter altogether. When people take their 
own eovvants with them nnd live in exactly the same style as at 
homo, they merely change the furniture of their rooms and tho view 
from tbe windows. The same kind of thing goes on at Loiyl A.’s m 
fit Lord B.'8,in tbe Scottish Highlands ortho I^oicestershire wolds. 
The quality of the hunting or shooiing may be difforent, but tho 
whole maiiiior of living is essentially a repetition ; and tbe dead 
level of civilization is not broken up by any veiy startling inno- 
vations any whore. But among the middle classes there is greater 
variety ; and tho country olergvmairs daughter who goes on a 
visit 'to the London barrister's Iniuily, plunges into a iniinner of 
life totally dilTereut from that of her own home ; the porsenal 
habits of town and country still remaining quite distinct; 
and tho possibilities of action being on another plane altogether. 
A London-brod woman goes down to tho country on a visit to a 
hale, hearty Hessian, her former school follow, who tucks up hor 
woollen gown midway to her knees, wears stout boots of nineculine 
appearance, and goes quite comfortably' through itiud and miie, 
aerOBS ploughed fields and uudrained farmyards, taking crompiMl 
f^ea and tive-barrod gates in her way os obstacles of no more 
moment than was the mud or the mire. liong yeaie of use to this 
un&atidious mode of existence have blinded her to the perception 
thiyl ft womiin, without being an invaUd, may yet be unable to do 
all that is so easy to her. So the London lady is taken for a walk, 
of five or six miles, which to the vigorous lieseiAn is a mere 
unsa^djping stroll, and what her youngest child could easily 
enough do. To be sure the walk includes a few muddy comem 
and m like, and Bond Street boots do not hmr tbe strain well 
neither is a gltttening silk mwn of the fash^nahle colour im- 

S ed by baiaff dragged through furse bushee add faraeken, 
hniskedagiiS^ the wot heads of field oabbfM kloieover, 
^ ofu^niT by cattle that toss tiieir hanie and 


look— end ^^lookiag,’’ in homed cattle, b a mat oAmm to i 
town-bred women — has been neseesee offem which alone would 

hemrifdo e ett o bs hm i^eiidti hnl iM S s^^ 

QovMmi beonimette douhkit wunUltMi te oastnehm enhoft nMft. 
motafslisiuoter. The Heaiimi npndeiheihiasti ne mm Hm •» 
mam tees stumps, but her ftiead.«mn,iogbg bntt inftnwppilhy 
mother tbsi atam at her ae she psmi%.«BilL thinks s s n tst hHm 
dreadfiilFie going to hef^beomwe theflieemsihe thehelfasisndii 
their tstls and eteap. Then the dogs baililiiirieiMly eetfaw gash 
out of tomisteads and cottagse; end the^newly dmsisd fieUfteee 
not plesaant to cross or skirt The vitttor oasts: little ihr wild, 
flowem, less for birds, and sU trees are pxettnr mush idUm te hsr f 
aod this long, mde walk, aocentnated wnh the true ooonttgp 
omphn^ has been too mucdi for her. Her host wendm ed 
her evening lassitiide and low spirits, and fesis that ehe flude 
it dull; aid the robust hostess ansthemetises the 
lizing enoote of KonsiiigtoD, and scornfully contrasts her ^ 
friend with her past^ wittm they were both schoolgirls tegsthss 
and on a par in stsmigth and endurance. ** She was like other 
people then,” says the weU-trained Heasiaii, who baa km hmdf 
m condition by daily exensiae of a severe ohaiactoc, ** and now see 
what a poor creature sbe is ! She can do nothing but work at.enif 
broid^ and crouch shivering over the fire.” Sometimes,, how- 
ever, it happens tho other way, end the lady gmt even though a 
Londoner, is tbe stronger of the two. Tho wife has been brohea 
down by fismily cares and ma^ childreii ; tbe guest comes fresh, 
unworn, and young; the wife seldom goes beyond tbo garden^ 
never further than the village, and is knocked up if she hm done 
two miles ; tho guest con manage her six or eight without fhtigttf ; 
hence she naturally becomes the husband’s walking oompaiuoa 
during her visit, to his frank delight and as frank regrets that his 
wifo cannot do aa much. And the wife^ though good breeding sad^ 
natural^ndnees would prevent her ol^ecting to these long walks, 
finds ^em hard upon tier. Most probably she btttsrly ragrpts 
havm invited her former friend, and mentally resolves never to 
ask ner again. Bhe wanted her as a little amusement and r el a n sr^ 
tion for herself ; her health is delicate and her life dull, and she 
thought a female friend in the house would cheer her up and be a 
help ; but when she finds that she has invited one who, without 
in the least intending it, and only by tho force of circuauttances, 
sots her in irnfavourabla contrast with her husband, we may ba 
sure that it will not take much argument to convince her that 
asking frionds on a visit is a ridicidous custom, and that people* 
especially young ladies fond of long walks, are l>est at thmr own 
homes. 

Jn London there are two kinds of guests from the country ; the 
iusatiubie; and the indifferent — those who wear out Uiek hoitt by 
their activity, and those who oppress them by their supineneift^ 
Tho Londoner who has outlived oiir the excitement of the busy city 
life wonders at the energy and enthusiasm of his friend, wery- 
thing must be dont), even to the Tower and the Whispering 
Gallery, Madamo Tussagd’s and tbe .^ricultuml HalL There 
is not a second-rate trumpery trifle which haa been in the Aof 
windows for a year or more^ that is not pored over, and if poe* 
sible bought : and among tbe mflictimit of the host may be counted 
the crude taste of tbe guest, and the childish flinging away of 
money on things absolutely woithless. Or it may be that the 
guest has come up stored with manv maxims of worldly wisdom 
and vague suspicion, and, determined not to be taken in, attempte 
to biurgnin in shops where a second price would be iaa- 
posrible, and where the host is penonidiy known. With gnesti 
of this superabundant eneigy a quiot evening la oat c3 thft 
question. They go the round of all the theatres, oad fill la thft 
gaps with the opera and concerts. They have qqw up not to 
stay with you, but to see London, and they frilfil their istcattttl 
liberally. Or they are indiflereut and anplne, sad not' to be 
amused, do what you will. They thiidc eveiytUa^ a howt 
or tlioy oia nen oue and not up to the mark ; they usscech you aoi 
to ask any one to dinner, and not to take ttiem With JJM 
to any rceoption ; they are listless at the theatre, andante aMa|S 
at the opera; at the Koyal Academy the enfy pkrtuseftfil^ notsee 
are those of their own neighbourhood, or perhaae ene by ft locri 
artist known to them. All the ^est worhfto^the ycHT filU 
and before you have seen half, they say they haVft had eftosmjh; 
of it, and sit down jdiuntively onering to wait till ywi havu 
done; in tho tone of a Christian martyr. Tliiw am tiho pinpift who 
are always complaining of the dirt and of LoiidiMi f H i # thw 
stufliuess of the houses, as if they 
you personally responsihle. Th^ a 
lor all London prodtiee, natnr^ or 

people can Uvo in sudi aplaoe. Thay sow jMvih to4hn9pr4ftftmft» 
vaiUng frsliions, whatever they mi^ Itof wfrUa timfr vuttivof Iftil 
season, are really muggeiated and eacesaimaf Mbae tft 

have tho town toui^Ud on them diftbtttiim 

follow the miUineiy goteel of their team Woailfc»ft 
by themselves. They^w mal 

a r away, and begiii te wuad te' ' Iftwr.v-tiMiaf 
V and whether ChluM^ wiltv tetb Ibftitt 
send WiUiam iiMtead. Bat tchtet liir viiri%* dbr 

your hos^taiity, thuy tell yott 
nuich in hvte - teftrioRMps Ift f 

cannot help 

ings, and evidsBh.teiiftf 
brance with thp 
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without rengninff their dignity. There !■ no ordination for a Car- 
dinal as such, ana he onty requires the Pope’s permission to zetum 
to secular life and maurry, as many lay Carmnals have actually done. 
As recently as 1735 Dot Luis of Bourbon was named by Gjlsment 
XII. ArcbolaliopofToledo and Cardinal, at the mature age of eight ; 
and Sixtus V.' made his nephew a Cardinal when a boy of fourteen. 
There are several instances on record where Cardinais in holy 
orders hate been allowed to renounce their dignity and marry, 
generally on political grounds Only two centuries ago, Oasimir, 
Brother of the King of Poland, who was both a Cardinal and a 
Josuiti received a dispensation to marry, and , to marry his brother’s 
widow, on the Jewish principle of raising up seed to his 
brother.’* Several other instances occurred in the same century of 
Cardinals in sacred orders being allowed to marry. The real fact 
is that this hybrid dignity, while not a sacred, is yet, as belonging 
to the Papal Oourt^ an ecclesiastical one. It is conferred on lay- 
men by alogiil hction of appointing them for twelve montlis with 
an obligation of taking deacon’s orders within that period, which, 
however, can be renewed totm quotm by the plenary power of the 
Pope, just ns French Protestants were invested with the Cross of 
St. Louis for ninety- nine years, when their right to wear it would 
be forfeited if they remained in heresy. It was, however, 
ordered by a Bull of Pius IV. that Cardinals not in deacon’s 
orders should not vote in conclave ; but ibis exclusion is explained 
in A later Bull of Gregory XV. to be subject to Papal dispen- 
sation, and accordingly the Cardinal Archduke Albert, who 
afterwards married, voted in the election of Sixtus V. by virtue of 
a special license from the late Pope. It was the express wish of 
Pius IX. that all the Cardinals should he at least in deacon’s 
orders, , and there are accordingly no members of the present 
College below that order. 

The process of creating Canlinala is almost ns singular ns 
their position when created. Th^y pass, so to sjj^'nlc, through a 
chrysalis and an unfledged stage of (‘xistence — if such a confusion 
of metaphors may be allowed— before th<* fully developed butterfly 
displays its painted wings. First, there aro the Cardinals m pttlo^ 
who are eventually destined by the Pope to that high dignity, 
though no one but himself need know anything of the fact. It 
was usual at one period for the Pope to mention their names in 
secret Consistory, ivs was done by Martin V. ; but this imperfect 
promulgation did not entitle them to act as Cardinals. Thou the 
practice was adopted of simply iutimatuig in ConNi.4tury the 
number, but not the names, of the iiorsons designated for the 
purple, which had no other cfl'eot than to limit tlie rnggo of the 
Pope's power of creation, us the.<<o unknown momberH wi^rc held 
to belong to the Hacreu College. A cumIoiu liius hiuco sprung 
up of the Pope’s writing out in sealed packets the luvtiies of 
d^dinals promoted «u pvtto^ for the guidance of lii.s successor, 
who, however, is not bound to carry out his wishes in the case of 
his death, and does nut invariably do so. Pius IX. lm.s the dis- 
credit of supplying the llr.'^t example of a Pope anmilhiig his own 
in peilo nomination, and that, too, after it had beeu formally iu- 
timalod by letter to the nominee, who was moreover by far the most 
distinguisiicd Italian ecclesiastic of the present century — Itosmini. 
'rhe future Cardinal, after receiving notice to make preparations 
for his public reception, not only found himself summarily re- 
jected, but his latest work, published by the express direction of 
the Pope, pliiced on the Index. So much for the chryMilis or in 
petto stage of development, fniiu which n freshly named Cardinal 
emerges into what was formerly a kind of noviciate, during which 
he is called a Cardinal vnm orn vluusoj invested with the dignity 
but debarred from nil nctivo exciviso of ollico, until the Pope has 
eolomnly “ opene<l his monih.” iMigonius IV. declared Ciwdiiinls 
in this state incnpuhlu of voting in ConeisU^ry ; but the restriction 
was removed by Pius IV. u century later, and accordingly 
Gregory XV. has ruled that every promulgated (’ardinal — as dis- 
tinguished from those has the inalienable right of Uio 

fvanohise. Seven Cardinals “ with cKised mouths” \^tod in ^he 
oloctiou of Clement X. in 1670,0110 of them being Clement him- 
self. But iu recent limes this latter dislinction become a 
moro formality, though it still cxihLs iii theory, and might at any 
moment bo revived, the chising and unsealing' of a new CardinaVs 
mouth being accomplished in the same (joiisi:«tory. On the otliox 
band, a Caniinarsright of fnmchi.Ho in I’apalelections once acquired 
is so strictly inalienahle,” to use the term of Gregory XV., that no 
BUBponsiou, interdict, or oxcummunicaiiou can dopfive him of it. 
This strange regulation was iutroduced by a Bull of Clement V. os 
A SQOuritv against the passion or caprice of partisan iVipes like 
Boniface Vill., who degraded the two Ooloiuui Cardinals frtim 
their rank. Oaitlinal Soderini, who had been degraded and impii- 
soned for conspiracy by Adriim VI., was actually let out of prison, 
in spite of the dying injunctions of the Pope, to vote in the elec- 
tion of his succei^r, and said the Mass of the Holy Ghost at the 
opening of the Conclave. A still more notorious caiHi ucctin'vd 
in 1 740, when Cardinal Coscia, who hfid been imprisoned for the 
most icandalons crimes, was taken out of the Cnsile of 8t 
Angelo to vote in Conclave. This precedent has never since been 
reversed* I^ua IX., indeed, affected by a Brief in 1 867 to deprive 
the late Oardinal Andrea of all active and passive voice” in 
Papal elections; but the Cardinal's death, under euHiciently 
enspicious cbcumstauces, two ^eare later, makes it im|)os8ihlo to 
m whether validity of Uns unprecedented and illegal stretch 
ofautbofi^ would have been admitted bad be survived the Pope. 

^ is obviotti that a rank and title so exclusively connected 
witk the PajMil Court as distiuguiebed from tbe Church must be 
fub^cted.if not eventually aupeteededi by tbe lose of 


tbe temporal aovereis^* For ceotmiee fonr-dMi* a* least of 
tbe Carainale bare alwayt been It^iass, as wee only nalmal 
when they Ihrmed tbe Senate of aa lUlian prinee, and ibe omi* 
stituen^ that was to elect hie eueeeesor, end from wbom praeti^ 
cally— for there is no cenonica) restiicuon, on thdr cb<dee— that 
successor was to be cboeea. On tbe emitnay, nothing can be moia 
unreasonable than that a body wbiob is to form the oidhMOj 
Council of tbe chief pastor of tbe Univevaal Obuicb, and^^QMii 
whose ranks be is to be elected, ^ould repieseni any one par* 
ticular* county or nationality* If it is neceaiaiy that the 
Bovereign of Rome should be a Roman, any local xeettictlon la 
singuldrty out of place in cboosiog tbe epiiitufd Father of 
Ohristendom. Pius IX. has already bved to flU Up almost the 
whole Saerpd College twice over. We shall watch with some 
curiosity bis next batch of Cardiniils, if the tvTenty plaoea now 
vacant, and which he can hardly have an opport^ty of filing 
moro than once again, aro indeed about to be supplied* 


Tllfi LEGAL DRAMA. 

rpiIE practical basis of the Eofilisb character assuree the success 
-X. of tho legal dramd. We like to find ourselves entertained 
without having to call upon our imagination, for we know by 
experience that imagination is always dull and often deaf. Tbe 
theatre and its mimic stage may be all very well when we can 
get nothing hotter. It may suit the season of youth, when we 
live and hrentho iu an atmosphere of illusions, and find the tiOTS* 
ition cflsy from the fairy tales of our ohildho(^ to representations 
of history and ronmiice which arc moro or less realistic. But our 
inaturcr Vacuities aro reluctant to lend themselves to a conspiracy 
against our common sense. \Vo are sharp to remark tbe tnu^y 
iiKjuarch droppinj^ his h’s, and to note the OTrish glitter of the 
glass in his consort’s jewelled diadem. With Garnck we detect 
in th^clothos of tho courtly rend ** as vulgar a ruffian as ever 
tro<^ho boards,” and if wo aro betrayed into visiting (the 
pa/tmnime, wo nrufor the boxes that command a view of the 
machinery. In all this we show a Htriking contrast to our neigh- 
bours tho French. They mav be congratulated on preserving the 
perennial fr(‘shness of tho illusions that die so early with us. 
Accordingly they con alford to bo comparatively indiSerent to the 
legal dmiiia, becauso all acting becomes reality to them almost 
without an cilbrt of tho mind. Versatile, volatile, and impres- 
sionable, their quic kly won sympathy reacts on the performers, 
and tho stngo nnd tiie house eoufound themselves m a com- 
mon lofis of individuality. Molicro, Sardou, or Offenbacb oim 
always count upon drawing, oiid the impossible vaudeville is 
accopted for tlio instant in nil good faith. Even the business- 
like frequenter of the Bourso can change at any moment bis 
world of finance for the realms of fancy, by tbe purchase of a 
ticket at some bnreau do location* We cou thus unaerstand why, 
after their first novelty had worn off, the trials of tbe Communists 
ceased to prove attractive. Thus, too, we may explain tbe fact 
that struck the 7 Vni<r’ Spi^ial Correspondent the other day, 
when two exceedingly .<<eiisntiouiil trials drew neither reporters nor 
public from Paris to Versiulles. We English could not afford 
to waste rare chances of this sort, Sensations with us are eo 
much more ditKcult to come by that wo can ill afford to miss 
tlio opportunities that supply them. A Parisian may be in- 
dilfcreut to tho legal drama, becauHo it is often duller to him 
than tho fictitious, in spite of the possible sensation of the 
denouement* The first object of its authors is not the entertain- 
ment of tho public ; its best situations are merely incidenUd, ahd) 
telling points ai'o never absolutely to be reckoned npon. Tbs 

S iccQ hangs, as Justice drsgs ncross tbe stage with proverbial 
olibcratlon, and in the getting up there is a general absence of Uie 
artistic element. Circumstances are elabomtod to monotony, and 
bits of incidental evidence assume extravagant importance as if in 
contempt for the impatience of the audience. The counsel want fire, 
and the ill-timed interruptions of the Bench are fatal to tbe flow 
of eloquence. Thei*e are exceptions, of course, and oocaaionally, 
the ♦mterpriao or good fortune of a public prosecutor cbahlai bim' 
to compete with his professional rivals of the Oddon and Fran^da, 
In trials like that of ’Propmann bo can emphasise some tbrill- 
ing hom)r by the production of material pihu dk contfieUtm, 
ns Mr. Wear’s yellow gig was produced on tbe London stage afteir 
the ( Till’s l^ne tragedy. But while in our &glish Courts aetne 
of us would widci)iiie such adventitioua sensatiem aa this,; our 
peculi.y nature enables us to dispense with it. When once it la 
borne in upon us that there is a great interest of life and property 
at stake, wo can afford to wait ^iently whila the plot OTvmopa. 
Nay, wo take a positive pleasure in dallying udth enjoyment whm 
wo feel must at best be only too brief. The dim Mlhieaa-like 
examination and cross-examination of a witaeea by some aloir 
munsel serves tq sustain our sense of the'grave mstbial intamti 
involved ; careful attention tb tbe JodgoVi tedioiia sttmming up is 
oue of the intellectual efibitaof whieb meaicluaaeem tobecmmlm 
A strain it may be, but we feel that im iawekUng the issuea of Ififie 
and death, or that be is wringing of aPm* 

gling cloimOTts for a fortune* : 

We do not know that this, foatee ih <m. ohmader xedamifia 
greatly to our credit. At beat Si dtatods ta a viea tU naliadal 
virtueof eaxneeteeni 

prove a oorreedye to ate !)< aaoial anm^^ Waite 
so fond of parading, Wateilte fofte aximiiea wte 
and we adttdi tteuidiuaidiKiSmtttexif 



Hw €litai4iqr B«vinr; 



it4flai$iri»«mtiisilit<ta^ wIiatbMtiidlrgo^ 
Amm 11% foid m pofbipt 0^1^ tQ> 

'whm lumMoad so mg ago i« to mno 'Undor ih» liotd of 
^csUhuiw” lM«ed.tho Zi&m ilhom on tbo wbdl%« tm 
ofoaitalilo^unooiit of imawMgo of Ae hiitoty of Ohmkm^ It 
laum Itet Urn mmtt hmm if Mmar 

IS^jMii «iid k Jknn0m mSn^ two ooriw BWto^ of 

€fi»lo%iviiotWo1l»BiWboit^ Itkaotfo 

alio that tflio oMt of ^ ottte ficNWO waa plo^aoO ol 

bttt ai9t JUimV. fliii^ioaSlj u of local 

tawai iato not at all toliodaiftaML and on ona arlio liaa got so 
fotmifimldiiol bo 1iaid:ibrpitUingMo"<nr)ateaU7’*atatto 
ao te lamovOd as dia latter jaaio ttf tko twomfi oaiiliiqry and for 
tbfaddag dlit Ibo Bimadiothia monkar^^^ oertalidf ware then 
thea^kadbmthm ftm tlnbe^^ ThankfOli the% Ibr onr 

gfoarOaedb diot^ wa tiill aotdo aiora than rat in a gantlo n- 
mladortfaat, aa Uto aa Bomaaday^ Si ‘Weihura’a was auU aerrod 
by aaoular oaiioa% and that the Qanodiotiiie monks were a re* 
fonaation or corraption. at aU ayenrti an innovadon, of Earl 
tte Wolf| the builder of fba earliest parts of die present 
diiiroh. 

Our pieMem as to the ethnology of Chester dty and ooun^ 
pak^ is fdriher complicsled by aiermon alleged to hare been 
maadbed by the Bean of Westminster in Chester Cathedral on 
fVidar ’wedr, a sennem -idiich the JDaUu iVSnet reported the next 
nrnmingv but which the Tltmes bottled up till the following 
Wedneaday. We hare compand the two rersions, and we find no 
^QBtndietion of any moment between them, though each, aa so 
often happens, contains some things which an not to be found 
in the other. The TVfnm, for instance, contains the statement 
that ^fi>r the fimt tfane centmies of the Cfaristisn ora there 


whteltih 


Ihgnh^ liihllsihadgil h^Wdepositosy, 
wil^ State.** **that 

fiM fldteflUBte «f the fiw ef‘lli»wiipf 

» IhWl Swtetelhte e# whlah alami ensy daeahter ww#wai^ 
SAwnraeaM." Tim fiw of 

all erthodw geimdogy, no otlmr tlw WsdMW 
Watan Am, and no saadlar peiae% was tim fimader of>Oh«aisi 
Odihedisd, and, te jadga Ikon thepassam aheut the *•* frsgiwinfr^ 
it would seem that, Ime Theoderlo sa Batenna and Aihbat Steal 
at 6t Adbana, he hw it oat of Romasi nmamr Of courae' war 
need not belmTe that any part d his weak is noweiaid^iig^aay 
more than we have the wm of Augustine at CautarlMiTT. or ol 
Bttttsten at OlaetDnbgsy; It might be el]»}eetsd that Wodstti it 
not himsalf aa Mol, waa at leaat an idolater, and wiaiheieten aa 
iinlUcely peraon to he the founder of a Ohxistiain ^church, lint, if 


was not any one authentic instance, perhaps there wai not one, 
in the whole of the first three agi^^ Dr. Stanley hw been a 
Profeieor of Eoclesiastieal History; so perhaps we ought only to 


ask, In an inquiring spirit, what then is the moaning of the 
aecotsnts, acceded hr most eodeiiastical historians, of the 
Ghiistiaa ehurefaes which were pulled down under Diocletian ? 
We confess that we rubbed our eyes over the report in the 
Thna, and the Ditify Nenm seems to have been so puzzled with 
it as to leave it out altogether. But, to keep things straight, 
the yews presently contains another sentence which 

the TVmw leaves out, and which more nearly eoncoms 
our immediate snbieet:-^^* Chester Cathedral stood on the very 
oufi^t of the English frontier. It was the first English Catbe- 
dnu that met the eyes of their wild Celtic ancestors far beyond 
the Dee In ibnner times.’^ Whose wild Celtic ancestors The 
idea did flash across our mind that it was the Welshmen whom 
the Dean was addresaiiig, and that the orator who spoke Gaelic 
was no other than Dr. Stanley himself. But there is no sign in 
either version that Dr. Stanl^ i^ke any language hut £ng- 
litel, and the passage about their wild Coltio ancestore*’ 
imniedfately Ibilows an appeal to Cheshire men os such. 
We ate tberefoie driven to believe that Cheshire men o^nce bod 
^ wUd Oeltio ancestors Celtic ancestors who came from 

** ter beyond the Bee.” Mark again the careful prudence which 
aeoMf niy more definite word than ” Celtic.’' The wild ancestors 
of the Oneahife men wm Celia frimi beyond the Dee *, but it is 
not said that Amy were Biitlsfa, Welsh, Cymrian, or the like; they 
may, as far as this statement goes, very well have been a vestige 
of twGael in Gwynedd. Imk alao*how lately they come into 
Chaahim. When they oenaa from tet beyond the Dee, ** Chester 
Gafliedfal waa the fiiet Bhglhh Cathednd that met their ^es ” 
It if fdain then Amt Dr. jSmiley ia talking of Amea sinee Heni^ 
thie.£ighth, knee the fonndation of tbapiofnnt BiiAioprie, when, 
in hii own w eri% < aooofdiag to the Tmm, the old Bswedictine 
AhUy beeame Ike now Onhedml of Chester.” We thus, by 
compisringoiir two aoAieeHItei, gat to the bottom of the whole 
myteeiy. Seam fhair iteoe tiss teten of Henry the Eighth 
Oheshim waa «e«tM |y vdld C& from far b^ond the 
Dee^^wheamtlm enooteMof the piaeeot Cheskiia men. Thus 
maeh we leims team Bain aini^ From our other intemviiit 
wa leam that the aiin df Ofahwer stiU oonteoHi a ooasidaMhie 
Giflto^ipeaklag fMMnoa. Tim two etnteamnte help out one 
anethar. We nowlkitQwlto what hmuoh of the CAts the wiU 
•Bteatoia of the misnl Oltedhbh, men mmm They wees not 
Cyimy but GsdC a teate ito pdft M it lost in Brithiii ethnetogy. 
Some time then whteto Ate tern tteiwtoe at^ ^ 
ftoaseemepaHtiDoelh WWmootevM 

anmi t ow dtlmm^oflflte sMj^ ohgr iteelf«; 

tbdy ttm latatethofc Wgw i y IkfitemteiimrnadM^ His ! 

j 

as wa Imvo earn Iteird, te mnol m ttetemadte |ha eU^l^ 


Voltohre iNiilt a churoh, vriby not Weden ? The toleznnoe of eoiiy 
times, whether at the court of Atexander Soverus or at that of 
iStheberht, went a good way. Some months back we gelheved 
from Dr. Stanly buaseif that Stuf and Wibi^r, ui^imtised 
deeoendants of Woden, were the teundom of the eliurch of Uaris* 
brooke. Why then should net Woden himself bo the fiutuder 
of the greater ohorch of Cbeeter P Thou again, sooording to 
Ptotemor Westwood, the tombstone of a graiidson or greHt-gmnd« 
son of Wodeu is still to be seen near hklinlmrgh, with a oon- 
tempomiy Latin iascription. This Komnnising taste was most 
likely hereditary in the temily, and it quite falls in with 
noAon of Wodeta using Homan materials in the couetruotion of 
his building. On the whole, we recommend this view of the 
foundarion of St Werburfa's to the oaieful consideraAon of anti- 
quaries, though we cannot receive it with the same uiuiouhtbg 
confidence os the Gaelic ooeupaAon of Cheshire, the grate 
'^neglected fact ” or omitted chapter ” in^Eaglish history. 


WOMAN’S SUFFHAOB IK liKQLAKD AND AMRRfOA. 

I T must he aUowed that the agitation for woman’s miilVaga hi 
England is poor and tame compared with that of which reports 
come to us from the United HtaUw. We are told that at a con** 
voutlon lately held in Washingion the oelubrated Mrs. Woodhull 
was somewhat reserved duriDj;: the mondng, hut let herself out ” 
in the evening. Wo havo sutlicient iicquoitiianoe with the speeches 
and writings of Mn. WoodhuU to bo able to realiso, as Americans 
are fond of saying, the dwcuurso in wliich sho lot herself out 
against the poUticiil and social arrangements of which she dls* 
approver Accordtiig to otto report of this convention, Miss 
Anthony defended Mrs. Woodhuil against immoral charges.” 
We do not know who were the persons who brought Uiise 
charges, or what they were : but we should have thought tlmt 
the task of d><feuding Mrs. Woodhuil against horself would have 
tried to the utmost Uie friendly eloquonoo of Miss Anthony* Be* 
skies ^Metting horself out” at Washingion, Mrs. Wo^KlhaU went 
to Boston and delivered a lecture on ** Free Tx»ve,” which waa 
enough to rouse the austere founders of that oily firoin tlndr a raves, 
it is curious to sp(}cu]ate upon the proY>ahlo treatment of tble dee* 
trine of free love ” under the severe disoipliue of tlie Puften 
colonists of New England. Mrs. Woodhuil, according to the 
report, argued that it was her inalienablo constitutloiial and natUmai 
rl^it ** to love whom I may, to love for as long or ns short a period 
as i can, and to change that love ormr day if I please.” It is tf- 
tmvagaat to suppose that any such doctrine could have been 
propotiuded in the early history of Boston, but we know whte was 
likely to happen to man rir woman whose conduct might appear 
to be a practical anticipation of the doctrine. But the severity of 
Puritanism has been greatly mitigated at Boston. Mra Wood- 
hull’s enunciation of the principles of freo love provoked a little 
scene,” bat the moral people of Boston, os the rr porter calls them, 
received the lactnrer pretty well, and she doubtUss proceeded to 
let herself out in a strain of argument which Miss Anthony would 
hare tome difliculty in nersoading us is not immoral. 

It appears that some or the Amencan advocates of woman’s suflirsge 
am be^oing to be dissatisfied with their association with the oner* 
geAc champion of their oausa who speaks so very freely upon the 
Bubjectof free love. A lady who signs herself ”01i via I^^gsn " writes 
to a newspmr todtsc^hurn tho disdnoiion which barl boon conferred 


Mgherttiia maffnam iate t e tepl iiiw 

tSTiamim 


Otlurwiie m inifltt 


upon berselt and her husband of ** standing in tho front lino of the 
ultniFqirogrBasicmiste of tho a^ in regard to marriage.” We |»re- 
same that the honour whkth Mrs. Ixtgan disclaims would be cheer- 
fully aoeepted by Mrs. WoodbulL Indeed, wo think Amt the 
^'ptetfosin^’ on which she plaoed berielf beforo the Bostonians 
mute bo on a level with the most advaucod line of pro^^oss. Mrs. 
Lomia, however, baa eiriwr never reached this line, or has mcmitlv 
peribcuMd what a Yankee would call aconriderabJe backward' 
aHaa” tom it She bm heard that it has been sep«>rted that 
sha and bee husband regard the religions centnumy which 
took plaee on the ocoashm of tlwte marriage ” im a conccMion 
to tha pfi^adioee of the anenlighieueid nu^ority.” 'J'his to- 
pOt% soya aha, is enriiely untrue* Indeed she goes so ter 
aa to declare tSia% If woman’s fUttogn inefUM fmi love, 
Mta la oamwl to womaate eufivage. We tymptebise with 
! Mm, Lam% tmt at the mam tiiKi we nstiet eord^ that we 
[ ihoiildlia to hear Mra Woodhidl Itetteg out sgutosi h^r. It 
eamM^ dmhmt'W alleged time Ifm Woodhuil or her detendor 
Mfar'ApdEc^r any ooaeeiiioa to the prejudiem oi that 
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tmenlightened majority io which We mutt reckon ourtelrae. 9° 
the contrary, Mim Anthony took the brood ground that tocial 
dogradation ought not to lUrect rights, or, in other wordi, 

that the class whom the, or the reporter of her speech, cells 
prostitutes’’ were os mudi entitled as herself to share in the 
agitation for wonum'i euffiro^. Wehave ourselves been particularly 
careful not to adojj^ the ugly word which seems to be used in 
this report as desermire of tne prohmaom of the doctrine of frae 
love. We feel a dimculty in distinguishing between Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s Bostonian ^’platform” and the principien which would be 
likely to be held by the class to which Miss Anthony refers, sup- 
posing that that class held any principles at all. But then we 
oelong, as we have already admitted, to an unenlightimod 
/ni^onty which requires coucosaiou to its nrejudicoa, and thinks 
that a man and womau ougiit to be inorrieq befo/e they proceed 
to live together for a longer or sliorter period. We remember a 
play, long since banished from the stage, in which the fun 
turns upon the mistake of a gentleman who visits the house 
of a lady under the belief that it is a resort of the class which 
Miss Anthony invites to join her in agitating for woman’s 
sufTrago. Jt seems to us that a uifde reader of Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s “ platform ” might possibly fail to'perceiyo the distinc- 
tion between free love and something which wo will not name. 

It is perhaps one of our prejudices which causes us to speak 
of Mrs. Woodhull’H school of niorrility with a riisorve which 
her disciples do n^t iniitalo. We observed in a recent number of 
her journal a correspondeut’s letter which appeam to treat of that 
development of free love which in tlio Old World is called adultery. 
This letter stales that a very iutelligeiit niillionuire in Wall Street, 
who also indulpjs in sciontiiic funning and cattle-breeding, re- 
marked lately that he was proud of his ntook outside his house, but 
that he was ashamed of his steck inside. This tnillionaird being intel- 
ligeot,is happily free from nreJudiccH which have widely prevailed 
in all ages and countries 01 the world except perhaps in the nine- 
teenth century in America. If, he said, he was as free to experiment 
inside the house ns outside, he would bet half his fortune that ho 
would improve the dotiioHtic stock ns much as the stock outside. 
There are obviously two ways and no more in which the 
domestic stock ” could be improved, and it is not perhaps clear 
which of these two ways the intelligent millionaire profeired. 
The correspondent remarks that, when such scientific aspira- 
tions ” got spread among ** money kings,” who are n good deni in the 
habit of having what they want, the institution of civilized inur- 
riago will undergo us severe a strain os that of civilized slavery 
lately did. it is uiifortunatety teuo that even in England rlcL 
men are inueh in the liabit of having what they waat, 
but still their ‘^scientific aspirations” are not always 
OTntiflod with impunity, while those of their wives are 
liablo to sorero condemnation. The inlolligout millionaire 

who desired to improvo the “ domestic stock,” might, if ho Jiad 
boon nn English peer, have perceived that, under the guidance of 
scientific aspirations, an inconvenient confusion might arise os to 
what the stock was. If he supposed that his sex might indulge 
in scientific aspirations which would be forbidden to tbe other 
4 sex, it is desirable that Mrs. Woodhull should repeat at New 
V York tlie lecture which she lotely gave at Boston. As a 
leading contributor to her ioumol puls the claim of 
womau, “ the freedom to bo healthy must bo absolute.” 
As long os a woman can be crushed by an imputation of 
impropriety, she will remain, says this writer, virtually a 
slave. A womau who is conscious of being true to herself, 
will disregard “the worst woixi of vituperative slang” which 
the world can hurl nt her, and she will proceed to devolcm her 
own destiny in acconlance with tlie design of her being. Ilere, 
again, our unenlightened p]*ejudicti crops up, aud we vouture to 
suggest that, with husbands improving the domestic stock and 
- wives developing their own destinies, society would have a ten- 
dency to become chaotic. 

wo do not of course impute to the advocates of womnp's 
Bufi'rngo in England a full and deliberate participation in Mrs. 
Woodhuirs plan for regenerating humanity. But some of the 
persons who agitato for womnn^s rights occasionally use sus- 
picious language as to womau’s duties. The term “female 
ptdvgamist” wos invented by one of those persona to de- 
scribe tUo class which Miss Anthony invites to co-opcrato with 
Mrs. ^Yoo^lhull and herself It is remarkable that some of the 
persons who are active in demanding wont’s suffrage in England 
nave made thoinsolvos conspicuous in agitating for the repeal of 
the Contagious Diseases Act If this agitation^ has been caused 
by sympaUiY W'tr the class to which the Act applies, we think that 
the symptitLizers ni'c entirely idistaken, as the Act has already 
done more good to this class than they ars likely to get by 
woman’s sutl'mgo, which Miss Anthony l^gs them to join her in 
demanding. AVe belie vo that Englishwomen will not rea^jr ad- 
vance to the point at which Mie. WoodbuU and disciples 
now stand, but some of them are undeniably moidng intbe same 
direction at a slower pace. “ The freedom to be heiJlby must be 
absolute. As long as woman can bo crushed ^ an imputation of 
impropriety she wii\ romain virtually a slave.” These WordSi which 
we once more quote from Mrs.Woodhuir& journal, express a demand 


for the enfranchisement of woihon in the very largeetsense^ Itietime. 
says Miss Anthony^ speaking on tbesame sidp, that women abotila 
throw off the mook modesty whicnnb|w ftishtled them toeolmig 
attme^ and deal plainly wih •htets a^thay ars. WefWT 
t]Md it,ienot time. Ave entreat the women orfSiglmHt 
^tte th wedr the itisntle of modesty^ at least as a*i^< ^ 


the pn^udiese of uneolMEtsoed ^ tten. We kM 

felt compelled to deal plainly with the ihet of Uie exi sten o a of 
Mie. Woodhull, bat tbe task is parUcmlady disagreeable. 


THIS TflEATBEh , 



A PLAY hat been performed for some weeks at the Frboesi’ii 
Theatre which curiously exemplifles tiba caprices of popn*' 
lar taste. We should have thought that this pliy, which is caUed 
On the Jury, dros at least as attractive as many others. It is a 
story of domestic life, by no means ill toUL ana there is an ex- 
citing scene m which a boat is upset and the heroine ie rseoued 
by her lover from drowning in the Thames, in sight of Londoa 
Bridge and London. It appears hardly worth while to engege 
Mr. rhelps to play a principal part in a piece in wluch another 
principal part is given to a very poor imitation of a river steam- 
Doat. Toe piece is undeniably acceptable to pit and gallery, 
although less so as regards the higher-priced parts of the house. 
It is difficult to believe that anybody who cares for those 
scenes in which Mr. Pbolps produces a considerable impr^ 
sion can care also for a representation, which is neossasrily 
inadequate, of the upsetting of a boat by the swell d a 
steamer in the Thames. Opidions may differ as to the rank to 
which Mr. Phelps is entitled among actors, but at least it may bo 
said that that wliich in past years he has done best he still does 
AS well as ever. The upsetting of the boat on the Thames is pre- 
ceded by a waterside f>cene, in which several persons pass over 
the stage, and one of them stops and buys a penny pie. This ia 
the sort of thing which occurs frequeutly in pantomimes. It is 
not in itself funny, but we always know when such a scene occurs 
in a pantomime that the fun, such os it is, will begin directly tha 
clown commences his usual operations on tha pieman. But it 
happens that there is a pantomime of by no means lively character 
at'Htiis theatre, and wo cannot help thinking that in it we get 
enough of pymy pies — ^not to say too much — to servo us for a 
single cven^. Probably the incident of the purchase of a pie by 
a waternum) who states that it is the first oit of food he has 
tasted that day, is introduced in order to give an air of reality to 
the upsetting of the boat, wltich is transacted directly after it 
AVc feel some regret that Mr. Phelps, after a lifelong devotion to 
the highest department of the drama, should be induced to ally 
himself towards the close of his career with those dramatists wha 
depend upon sonsutioual iucideiits for their success. Y'et neither 
Mr. Phelps, nor any other actor, however accomplished, can de- 
pend wholly upon the dramas of past ages to maintain their posi- 
tion in public favour. And besides, if Mr. Pbelps proposes to 
appear in the Man of the World, or some other comedy of the last 
century, there is the formidable difficulty of finding actors and 
actresses to perform with him who con assume the dress and 
manners of Ibo period with propriety. We should, on this ac- 
count, have been glad to boo the piece oall^ On the Jury^ more 
successful than it is, and still more to find in it more merit than 
we can fairly say that it possesses. The introduction of tbe pie- 
man reminds us of tbe tight-r^e dancer who, for one night only, 
was added to the other attractions of the Last Daye of Pompeii, at 
the Queen’s Theatre. It might be supposed that a drama founded 
on the novel of that name would be likely, if tolerably well acted, 
to succeed \ but the manager must have a strimge conception of 
bis own aim if ho expected that tight- rope dancing would help him 
to attain it. There is still a difference between a high-clasa 
theatre and a music-hnll, and we believe that the experiment of 
combining the attractions of both at the Queen’s Theatre was not 
carried beyond one night 

The moderate success which has attended a piece supported by 
Mr. Phelps and Ifr. Webster causes surprise at the great soooesi 
of another piece to which wo should have ascribed even smaller 
in^insic merit. The play called Partnere/or Lffe has now drawn 
fashionable audiences to the Globe Theatre for more than one 
hundred nights, aud we are told that the attracdon lies not no 
mudi in tbe piece itself os in Mr. Montague’s acting of a part (a 
it. We will quote, as a specimen of tMs play, the only incident 
which we happen, after a few weeks’ interval, to rememben A 
sen'ant announces dinner, and as the company pass out of tha 
drawing-room he offers his arm to a lady, who comas alone and 
lost in the procession, and says, ” Allow me, Madam.” Such ill 
inddent would be tolerable, but not partioularlj funny, in aAlce| 
but in a genteel comedy, which theranca of WalaB want tudeo to 
see before Lis illne^, its introduction is maarveUoita. As rmtda 
Mr. Montagues acting, wo can only wish thtthahadaomsthmff to 
act; but tUera is a scene near the end in ivhich a barrister’s uua 
bag ia inlroductid, which deserves to be compaiiftd witii the pur- 
chase of a penny pie at tbe Princess’s Theatre. Wa cartaiiily do 
qot complain that the public is amused, or that thsOldbaTbeatm 
ia enjoying a pnisperi^ which it has not often knsiwn. *Bai it it 
wonderful that there are not more aodbattardtSinattit% when tha 
rewards of success in dromatic literatuia are so ooittidatebla. Tha 
plays of the late Mr. Robertson stiU auradit iba theatre wheia 
his faculty for writing modem comedy ftestbeOlitte conmiciioiia. 
If there be an author capable of fiBintf die jriace which oSs iui* 
timely death left void, manager^ we 4i0oU ibink, would be |(isA 
to hear of him. A piMo nther Mtar Site W 

equally well aeted, would eavtte^ te* • whole you; 7 W. 
]mb}ie is dispomd to he jm (pteiauio Smm who saur ho aUe 10 
teWNit. 
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AMbMlwiwikeTCBt •^valltf mmMiit te tha MMeaM ti • 
pm fooiMMd lipcm dttsioil mythology. We n>ok» of a 
imMpim in wldeh ih» Meoe ia &U mu MotintO^piUL 
Mid JmtBr k iofoirmed by Tbmli^ the meiiiMr of o ooB^ponv of 
eokon^ mt he axul the other go« m only m&hk £» theeum 
poraowa hi burleique. Thle piede k o greet improfemeiit oa the 
oidkMy buiktqaee with whiw oar theetree ere oteerdoaei end 
it aught here bm eapeetad that e daadeel eubjeot wooM jkld 
itNirpleeaaBUy to thM kind cd treettaent Bat the play eelled 
Apmehofi ana OahtaOf which aow attreeta good ahouaae at the 
Hayoiarket Theatrei haa ludthei maaie nor aoanic aooeaaoriea to 
ooatdbate towiurda the aueceaa which it haa andeokbly attained. 
Nothing coaid hare appeared more imarobable than the teault 
whkh fir. Qilbert, with the aaaiatanoe of man^ and company^ 
haa produced The public haa become ao famiuar with attempta 
to make the aeene*pauiter aupply the deficiencies of authora and 
iotoi% that it cannot greatly care for a Greek interior " which 
remains unchanged tmoughout this play; andaa regaida droanesi 
although brilliant in colour and probably correct in sliape, they 
only serve to imprew upon our minds that the wearera are IJritith 
bom and bred, and not the leaaf bit of Greeks, ktr. Biickstone 
k an eetabliihed favourite, aud his appearance as a wealthy 
Athenian is probably consideied •by the audience as a good joke, 
irreapeotively of how he looka and what he aaya. The part of 
an Athenian soldier is pleyed by Mr. Howe, an actor who, in the 
ooune oS a long and creditable association with this theatre, has 
changed from slight youth to a portly middle age to which 
perhaps a round hat and an umbrella might be more suitable than 
a braaen pan^ly modelled from the Achilles in Hyde Park. The 
sentiments of patriotism which this valiant Athenian utters are 
doubtlessly shared, like his corpulence, by many British volun- 
teers. These depreciatory observations, which inevitably sug- 
gest themselves to a spectatorof this play, are really high com- 
mendation, because they show that it has succeeded in spite of 
formidable dililculties. An ordinary English actor can do almost 
anything in the range of bis prolkssion bettor than tfb can wear a 
suit of armour ; and ns Mr. Buckstoae is always Mr. Buckstone, 
his appearance as an ancient Greek directs our thoughls towards 
the region of burlesque, in spite of our knowledge that this theatre 
lies beyond it. Nevertheless the author has contrived to toll a 
pretty story pleasantly, and he does not allow his aiidionco to yield 
to the temptation to laugh in the wrong place. Ho has altered 
the classics! legend by providing Pyguialion with a wife ; so that 
when the statue conics to life there is no place ready for her in 
the aculptoris household, nor is it easy to tu^quit the goda who 
vivified it of a malevolent purpose of providing business for the 
Divorce Court. The young person who has thus been introduced 
into an uncomfortable wond has the good sense, as soon as she j 
understands the circumstances of her position, to retiro from it. { 
She goes behind the screen from which she had originally emerged 
Into Tife^ and returns to stone. The gods having thus withdrawn 
their injurions favour, the domestic happiness of I^gmslion is re- 
stored, while that of the valiant soldier in scarlet and brass is an- 
nounced OB shortly to begin. is manifest that the success, 
which is unauostlonable, of this hazardous experiment is laigoly 
due to Miss Hobertson, who plays the part of the animated statue. 

The successful revival of Mr. B<mcicault*B comedy of London 
Auurance at the VaudeviUo Theatre excites feelings at once of 
pleasure and regtet. This amusing play is well act^, and is re- 
ceived with hearty applause ; and we ask ourselves as the curtain 
falls why it should be impossible for this author to attain the same 
kind aad degree of suocess again after more than thirty years of 
observation of life and tbeatneal experience. It surely could not 
have been from want of encouragameot that he deserts the field 
in which this early and brilliant triumph was achieved. The allu- 
sions of the play liave an almost archaic flavour, but the hand that 
wrote it still exerts a powmful, although mischievous, influence 
on the stoge. The scene is laid for the most part in Gloucester- 
shire, and the time is 1841, when actions of crim. con. and 
suits in the Consistorial Court flourished, and runaway lovers 
depended wholly on a postohaiso and four horses to escape 
pursuit. 8ir Ilaroourt Oour% still sends an antieipatoiT account 
of bis elopement with Lady Gay Spanker to the Eeraid, uisregard- 
ing the fact that that rcspedabfe journal has gone the same way 
as the elder Famm and Mrs. Nisbett, whom some of ua remember 
as the deli^tful rspresentailves of those chancters. Those 
who have aeon the klher in this play wlU like to see the 
SOD, and those who have not seen the fiither, should see the 
son, in order to gain some idea of what the father was. If Mr. 
Boucicault could now write another play like this, he would And 
in Mr. W. Forraii and other memoen of the same oofltpauy 
c^ent help in embodying hk i<kas^ Mid the result or the 
joint labours of author and adtors would be pro^rity to 
all concerned. But Mr. Bondcaolt probably teus it equally 
profitable and much easier to write, or rather to pat together, 
such plavs as Formoto, instead of eiidei|vouring to improve in 
mature 'age upon hk early work. It k hatdly possiblo 
toat he is insensible to the kc« that Xwidki A$$mmea k sp- 
plauded by people who witnemed fatmtm vidth woades ttkgfkd 
With contompt. The success of thk, levital if as . ol^fnkUe as 
that of the new play called Partam far Mid it kg. more 

easy to explain; for the revived pkj is the bem WMdcelllir^Bo^ 
cMt, while the new play is newhar bettor new 
Other recent plays of Mr. Bywm. ■ 

diioed at toast one enduring comedy, while 
piotonds to do anydiiDg more than writs a 



until he haa had time to writs snothw^ It ta ttil Mh 

Boudoiutt Should have created a soii of itoilterwE^ ‘ 
rile dadiito of dre^io art which he himself exeliq^llHtaC' 


REVIEWS. 

FRfiEllAirfi NORMAN OONQUBST.-VOL. lY.* " 

T he new volume of his History of (As NsmifH CWtwW hiiaga 
os practically to the dose 01 Mr. Freeman's work. He haa 
still to examine riie immediate influenoe of the great rovolntioa 
which he has described on the sodal and intelleotual condition of 
the conquered country, and to trace its oonstitutional results as 
far as the reign of Edward I. But ss a direct bistoriad narrative 
his work en£ with the death of William at the close of the pre- 
sent volume. If we compare it with its predecessors, it stan^ in 
some ways, no doubt, at a certain dUadvantage. As a writer Mr. 
hVseman is emphatically among them that delight in war," and 
though thenv is fighting enough In the ground he traverses here, 
there is no such mat contest as that of Senlao to fire him to tile 
enthusissm which fiowed through his story of tbs death-struggle 
between William aud Harold. Nor is there that novelty in toe 
subject of WilUain^s rule itself which made his account of the 
Confessor's reign a distinct addition to English history. On the oon- 
trary, he is necessarily forced to traverse ground which has been 
already traversed by two great historians. In spite of the depre- 
ciatory roierencos to Thierry which crowd the pages boforo us, wo 
remain convinced that no amount of blundering can destroy the 
artistic value, the literary grace, the picturesqueniMW, and intomt 
of Thierry's work ; while, rragmentary as is the condition In which 
Sir Frimds Palgrave's account has come down to us, its learning 
and originality make it a formidable rival to all after-cotners. On 
the other hand, tho present volume has a dramatic unity which its 
predecessors necessarily lacked. Throughout it we are at home. 
The story does not run 011 two legs ; It no longer carries us abruptly 
from England to Normandy only to whirl us abruptly back irom 
Normandy to hkiglnnd. In the former portion of tho work thi<4 
duublo character was inevitable, but during the reign of Williatii 
the part played by Continental nfialrs is so small that it hardly 
interrupts tne purely English current of tho narrative. It is a 
still greater gain that our sympathies are nut distracted by the 
presence of a couplo of ho^)08. Harold is dead and buried, ami 
throughout the present volume we aro face to face with the Con- 
queror alone* 

The disadvantages of hia present story bring some of Mr 
Freeman’s merits conspicuously to the front. It is no slight prai« 
to say that in historical lists like these be has fairly borne down 
his comnotitors, that he has added intert^st to n story which 
’riiic^rry tins handled, and discovered materials for the illustration 
of tho (/oiiqiiest which ha<l escaped tho K'soarch of Palgrave. If 
it is iinpotfsiblo to make the story wholly novel, he has at any 
rate given novelty to almost every port of it by his remarkable 
use of the details pres4;rved in Domesday, and by hb descriptivii 
sketches Of Engiisb towns, while the lack of military interest is 
atoned for by constitutional dissertations in which ho stands im- 
mensely nlxivo bis two prodocesK^rs. But though ho can battle 
bravely with the dbiidvantagus of hissubje^ Mr. Freeman shows 
loss iucliuation to grasp its advantages, 'tbe dbtinctivo pecu- 
liarity of the present volume, as we have said, Is that from 011^ 
end of it to the other we ale kce to face with the Conqueror. 
William b no mere name round which the hbtorian may group 
a varied series of events which happened to occur In his time. 
IBs own vigorous personality meets us at every turn. From his 
coronation to bis grave he nib the whole canvas. Tho terrible 
c^qiiest, the wise reorganization, tho mingled order and tyranny 
ofnts rule, tho triumpns uf its opening, tho calMniiies of its 
close, nil are his own. It b William whose sword hews its way 
Cornwall to tho Frith of Forth, or whose statesmanship 
plans that wonderful union of the older Teutonic constitutioD 
with the newer feudalism which created the England in which 
wo live. Able men liko J^anfrano are bis oounselk}rs, but they 
are never more than hb counsellors. The work, for g<wMl or Ilf, 
b always hb own. It b seldom that a man of such intel- 
lectual stature stands out so distinctly od the canvas of hb time. 
The flatteries of hb chaplain, the cold censure of tho Englbli 
chronider, toe traditions that floated down jn the great houses of 
the Conquest, the letters of Lanfranc, tho stories of Grderic, a 
hundred of such anecdotes as men of this sort are sure to grate 
deep in the popular memory, all enable ns to know William as 
few bbtorio heioes can be known* iJis oharaeter iUelf, too, is 
toil of gTiiiidcontrasts---tho Norseman struggling with the civilizer, 
the wild passions of a savage bursting through the crust of 
tho stotesmao. Few flgureis to a word, are more fitted to 
kindle the imagination of the historian; ami it w a huh dissp- 
pointiiig when we find thot Mr. Freeman regards it with a cold- 
ness vtokh tolls upon every page of hb book. It b not that b- u 
ever purposely unjust to tne Conqueror; Jt w that one feoi 
torouabourwhat a distinctly moral effort it coffh him to be Jjiit 
Mm. W iwt Th*n> « u»t » tf»c «f 
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wnputTij, of fervid admhttHbtL of entlinslMm in tbe picture. 
^10 lii^toriau baa wasliei Hoff roe Mtliiint colours in which he 
painted flarold ffCna hia pehitte, end <dietcbes bis gTMt livel 
accurately and conecientioiuuTi but In prey. The result is inevit^ 
able. \vfl bow with Yeepect before the care and accuracy which 
are displayed, but we gain no lifelike irapres«ion of AVilliam. 

The result is the more provoking that it does not epnng from 
any want of power In the painter himself. Of all characters in 
our history •'HareUlb is Uie en« of ivhoiu wo actually know least, 
yet Mr. Freeman has known how to create a llarola. William* a 
life and character, on the otliwr hand, is preserved to ns with an 
amaairig fulness, yet Mr. Pieemun has h'ft the Oonqueror a figure 
without warmth at intcroAt. What it really sjiringe from is, it we 
may venture to term It so, an hintoric caprice. Mr. Freeman Imis 
chosen for his judgment of William the standpoinl of a Peter- 
borough monk of the eleventh century, who hiw l«Pt us Ids im|He«- 
siona of the Conqueror in the Fn^iish Ohrmiicle. With the 
chronicler, he is awed by WiMinm’s nmasing greatnesn, ho is ready 
on the whole to do Justice to his nKrral excel hmee, but he is uut 
going tn like him any more thnii the monk of PoterbcH^ugh lik^'s 
fiiro. Tlie choice of such a standpoint undonbiedly gives a certain 
originality and force to Mr. Frecmanb view of the matter; hut 
the staiufpoint is, itfter all, an artificial one ; the Knglish feeling 
about the Oonquei*or, or indt-ed any estimate of his own time, can 
only fairly be taken into account as clotnenis in the larger appre- 
ciation of his character which history demands. On tl»o mlior 
hand, this almoat contemporary feeling which pervades Mr. Free- 
man's work has its obvious advantages in dealing with tlwi time 
itiadf. The clearness and precision with which it enables the his- 
torian to grasp the vorydmun'nt a«»pectsof difterent periods during 
William*8 reign appear in the dponing of the present volume. 
Nothing can bo finer than the way in wdiich Afr. hVeemsn points 
out the character of Williiini'n position as soon ns the oorooiition 
madu him legally an Engli.«}i Khig. Ilesistance became in the 
eyes of ii large proportion of his Hnbjecta rebellion, and all hope of 
any comhintHl national rising was at once lost. It was with local 
revolts iliat the Conqueror had henceforth to deal, and these ro- 
voUh left half ‘the realm untouched from first to last-. If wo sot 
aaide tlm inoint'iitary outbreak in Kent, which had nothing to do 
with William hiiuMclf, the whole countiy eastward of a line from 
the F<’na to Lincolnshire remained steadfastly loyal to the new 
flovcivign:— 

ThtM-or*iiifiti(>n took place, hh 1 have hoM, during a inomcntof apparent 
untvevM d HitninlsMiuii ; if all Krigland had not aektawlwlged \ViUfaq|, no 
|mrt o( V’.nidaiut ueUnowle<lgi*.d any one else. 'I'lie struggle which follom*!! 
Waa u roaerioii after n panic ; it was (he revolt of ii |K?o|iIe g<iad(4 to revolt 
b)' tl»« t»pprvH«l«in far Icvw uf Wtlliain hiiiiNelf ihna of vVilliaiirH unworthy 
lienteiiunta. In all lho*c piirta of the oountry which hsrt already aubnrltteU 
to the f.cw King, it was strictly rcbefilon, howsver justillahle rebellion, 
agairiHt an cstAbHahed govonitnaiii. And even in thoao t»nrta to which 
Wllliaiii'H power had not yet rearhetbin those parts which he had to kuIhIiio 
by forcH* after his coronation, the struggle here a HOinewhat dUrcreiil obn- 
raetta* fnmi that of aiinplo national ru^stnnee to foreign inva.^inn. When 
the men of Kxeter or Chester hade deHance to WiTlimu, they were bidding 
dsftanoo to tbe only cte /a<*to King and government in Kiiglimd. Tl«^r 
r^Ntance was tlisrerore local tafinur than national ; etch city and iliHtrict 
(Ought for its own hand, not for the cemmoti freedom of tbe wb^dc n^alin. 
A land therefor© which resistod bit by bit was, in the nature of things, con- 
queroil bit by bit. 

Nor did William assume in this earlier period of bis reign tho 
oharncter of a Conqueror ut all. He rogarded liimself, and bo 
OaUed on England to regard him, as tbe lawful succeasor of Kad- 
fiardi olectea by the free olioico of the people, and crowned for- 
mally by the Cbuycli. Of course there wore dinicuUies in the way 
of such a theory, wJwther arising from bia own Norman Ibllowera, 


ferih mmaA him •dre w rof U a 

grimt mwh whidi followed the mfisiiillKn 4/ SwoM^ioildfi Afi 
North. Tlo beat part of Ms,t ftoeroart wmikiiro ia to 
fltraodfltt, if we mar roe a 

bktoty liy siroro rotttftilmim9r m Dottitidro BcuAiiroiic^ 
close looal acquaintaoM with Iho towTO ishm IU| hifyip roo 
OroqoeroFs srwoni Ooe ouoh piciroe k iNSOpail^ iatMaikii; 
Liacoln witoeseed not jnerolj tho ereakoBrnh mw Finoeh. fotro 
on the height now crowood hj ite rosfiio rod kllrotev, but tirt 
ootuai tmnofenof the elder Ekigliah brogheoi to u atv sro luinr 
site t— 

For n small part of them a dwdKng-phiee Was ftmai hi troiroromlilsh 
ft)r}ns one df the most interestitig pieces crfloial hktoiy ia Bimdaiad. WUkh 
out ibe city, at tbe foot of tlic hiU, bca*<md the ■tream of the WlUMHiYkf a 
waste pii.'cc of land which had never been dwelled ttpon by man. Hus W 
King granted to bie F^gUsh favourite Coleswegen. A now toim'bSgSa to 
; arise. At the time of tbe Survey thirty-ebc iiibablled bonMS, jbihiMM 
I doubtless by men who had lest their hmnesro fire heighUfonmidgert of 
the estate of Coleswcgpn. For the use of hie tenaiiOi he built Swo eherd re e , 
the most striking portions of which atill remain. TImj sUfi bear witoare»ia 
their tall aknder towers and windows of tho more ancient fashiont mt, 
even while the Norman castle and ibctfomiaD minster were firing abovethfir 
huada, Eoglisbmvn coukl still build in earlier add more natioBsl wms of ort. 
Reared as they were after King WilKsm canre Into fingbuid, the Wortre ef 
Coleswegen, the towm of fiaint lHad^al>^6owl|aandfi■mlfaIy4e-Wkkld 
still reproduce that atylowf bafiding which Wilfirith aud Ilia eontempotariea 
hud brought from fiamev-aad Whlw so long vemainod file coinmon aerltafre 
of Wmtom Christendmn. 1 hardly know ^ any works of man whlidi apeak 
more strongly to the heart than these two stem and nnadoiwed, yetvtkidy, 
towers, rsarM, In the days of bondage* by an Bnglialiman who, irj what- 
ever means, contrived to hold np his head among the oooqaerofe ot 
England, and to win no small share of the lionotirs whkris belocig to the 
founders of new temples of God and of new dweUkgqrimoei of man. 

Domooday has been worked irtto the fabric of the hklmy vrith 
similar skill. One of Mr. Freeman's (Usooreviei by means of it is 
that of an early forfeiture and redemptisn of laada, whkh mrot 
huvo folio w(»d immediately on 'William's accesrieii. Bat through 
every stage ijf the Conquest we are allowed to eee the aooud 
agrarian revolution which followed the inarch of the Oroqueror. 
Domesday, indeed, is made to do such yeoman's service to bisterpr 
throughout tho preaent volume that wo can Imrdly ooitiplaia.if 
Mr. I^eonmn shows himself less sotvsible (>f the other o)]pc«tuiiifiea 
for illustruling this period which present themselves in less trust- 
worthy qiiarU'rs. Wo find, for instance, tho dealings of the 
D'Oillys with the Abbey of Abingdon, which in tbe monastic 
('hromclo pres<mt such a tivid picture of the wrong rod violenc<‘ 
which went on during the Conque.vt, and yet of the good wiiioh 
mingled with it; but the tale is redneed to its most prosaic 
form, and buried in an appendix. Yet we can hardly conoeive a 
story which would have Drought homo more forcibly to ro ordi- 
nary reader the nctuid condition of the country atthelsiMf. Xotlle 
social pictures like that of Blachcmann's home at AbmgdoD weed 
hardly have been left in tbe obscurity of notes. But even wben 
noting liere and there a fact which is denied to ire, we are 
astonished at the enormous mass of fresh information vriMch Mr. 
Freeman has been enabled to give. 

(To A ewUiHueif.) 



was R strikiAff likoroM, os Mr. Freenmn points out, b«’tW’een bis 
position and that^fif Onut, ami whiit dilK)r«aiot^ thoro was between 
them seemoti all in hk favour. William’s accusMon was followed 
by fewconfiscafioni) and brno such judicial inurdursas had disgraced 
the opening of the Danish rdk. Tho land, too, ho far n» outer 
appearoncos went, bad aoeeptod William’s rule. The oppression 
of his lioutenMrta during hk absonce in Normandy did little to 
disturb its tranquiMity j tho dkturbanoas in Kent and Hereford 
weit) easily suppressed; rod utt En^iab puty wa» growing up, 
especially among the tTading aiidrookakatical classes, in William’s 
ftivDur. No one, we think,' hoe dffibltiily pointed out before the 
real relation of England to «the Coiiqi|eroir ’flu ring the year which 
followed William's coronation. But bia position os an English 
aoyel*t^ign is strikingly shown in bis early campaign against Exeter 
rod the (uti(»s of the Weet. Ilhe amount or their confodemtion 
and revolt forms one of (he merit Miuarkobk passagea in the 
TOlume; the clnimH of Exotor soeni oddly to have resembled tlrose 
of the Italian towns a century later. Its burgbon oflbted to pay 
tribute, but thoy would at^napt no king or king'a reare within tlioir 
wails. The notable thing, however, k that tho tfivolt was put 
down by on English army, iiiul tbo conquered citirens were trusted 
aa sttbjccta rather than vanqui««lu‘d strangers by their coivroeror. 

The fine description which Mr. IWmnn nos^von of E^teto 
itself is SSI odmhaUe isstaneo of the way in wbicb'tfae’lm’^ad posi- 
tion and the aiobiriologioHl feativea of a pkee may be umAe to 
contribute to tbc'^natmfieM^^ g«Aciid hiaicsg. t% U'hy a s^es 
of rpictures of tbk sort that ho has siu^odedin fivixroiiikeeat to 
fbe period trbii^ folkkred. tbk yenrot fMnvoeful au^^silSi, tjhf 
. perii^ striodlj speaking of the Conqmt Of the sncOi^salvaiMri^. 
paifus in wbicb WiUiam trampled down the molts wbkdi mm 


UrDflTKKS’S PATAGONIA.* 

O UR attention was drawn some six mouths ago to th(« 
geography and physical features of tbe extreiure Sssitli 
of the American Continent by Mr. Cunmngbam'a exocMant 
Report of the Survey of tbe Straits of Magellan by the oMaai> 
of II.M.S. JVoss^, to which he was attached aa naturabst. 
Though not equally exact or scientific in his demripttons of tho 
country, its products, or ita physical phenomena genemfy, the nc 
count brought home by Commander Masters of bk exidoratiiii).'* 
rod experiences about tbe same period will be readwitn no 
interest for tbo authentic and lifelike sketebea which be givea of d 
dktriot aud a race little known to the ordinary reader. Tbe-eei v 
obsimcc of scientific scope or of technical details for whioh . 

a|K>lugu«^s will possibly be hailed as redeeming tiie book firesn who: 
is too often found 0 sourcu uf dryness rod^teoiain by the mreoiin 
tific many. At tbe same time it need notlreettpproad that II r 
Musters writes simply for the eaterUdnmeat of tbe sliillew',or'fM. 
the excitement of those who love sensation. Tales ef ritbrin.* 
adveutuie and hairbreadth eknpea m mt^ he fdabs^ teUarua, i:< 
bi.<H line. His obicct is, by a faithful and irondoiMd leorod ef id ' 
twelve months' life amongst the wild tribea <df ^be South, lo 
make bk roadeie foel ns much at borne as hkaself in those ^1.1 
aoeaes and that ringulor society. 

A cfaanct? visit to tho Falkland Idonda In April iMg, in’*t!( * 
coiivse of a business trip to Buenos Ayrea, fanned into a fis'' 

> the spark uf curio«dty and interest whiro bad been first khidh- > 
during a pn^^viuus tarm of service on the Soutb American 
by tiie study of the charming works dl Dirwitt and Fitshy 
Armed with tbe beat credantkk, aa wdQ as with the tieed»'.. 
a}q>liances for tbe purposes of travel, obserVAfiMip and riport/Ai. i 
relying much upon a twreble kbowkdgO of Bpomab, Mr. Murte ^ 
availed himself of the offer of ro old fririod ^ri^ho ims bomSdlf. . 
the Weslern Coast, rod after A bokteione pofeasge of deveii ds^ * 
itnmd hiiroelf ro BcreirodCD Bay, j ust vrillw t ha entfa tice fif tlw 

* ^tt //omt wiiA fie a ySwFe , 

'Ofotind, yVPM tW NhyriH jf Maj f Mm k Mr JUfh By 

Cheyrtb Mustgfcs, 'WfihMrorod Ifisritktt; 

Ireamt lfunin\ tfirt. ' 
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mainly brought together by the reecArches of De Anpliii the 
attention 6f Buenoe Ayree, Lima, and Chili wee for a long time 
directed. Mr. Musteri tracea a curioua cornbinntion of strands in 
the triple cord of tradition, which connects the marvellous 
stories of the Northern Indians and Chilotes with the 
half mythological records of the Spanish conquest His 
dealings with the natives during the twelve mouths of his 
sojourn or wandering among them, loft our author favourably 
impressed with the lujadlinoBs, good temper, and general fairness 
of these children of nature, who are far from deserving the 
epithet of ferocious savages, brigands of the desert, and so 
forth, firequently bestowed upon them. It was with mani- 
fest regret that be turned his back upon his hosts and com- 
panions upon bia arrival at PatagoneH, as Carmen, the chief 
coast town, has been named of late. Wo do not gather 
from his pages any very cncourngiug pres/ige of what political or 
social fortune may bo in store for this wild and little known 
region. Such attractions as it possesses appeal to tho love of ad- 
venture, and tho sympathy with nature in her rough and untamed 
moods, rather than to the pnidoiitial forethought which Mcks new 
fields for settled energy or coinnicrcial development. The enjoy- 
ment which our author found in this free and unconventional 
kind of life makes itself felt in tho course of his descriptions 
throughout, and imparts to his work a spirit of reality and 
iivoliness which never flags. 


yONGE’8 THREE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 

W E trust that the students of (Queen’s (>ollege, llelfiiHt, for 
whose use, wo are told, tliis volume was originally com- 
piled,” will not in their study of I^nglish literature he tempted to 
take as a model of stylo Mr. longe’s dedication. Wo have read a 
good many dedications in our time, but never till now have we 
come across one by a Hegiiis Professor of Modem Litornture. If 
it took ono Itegius Professor to compose it, it would take anotlier 
t^) understand it. Perhaps we can manage to guess what Mr. Yongo 
means, but it is a pity tnat ho (or his printer) has left so much to 
conjecture. Tho volume, wo read, is inscribed to JJr. Henry, the 
President of Queen’s College, ** iu acknowledgment of the warm 
interest which he has at all times taken in tho welfare of the 
[sic] and of groat and constant kindness oxperionoed by the 
author, 0. 1). Yonge.” A dedication, however, does not pro- 
perly belong to tho genoial reader, and if it satisfies Dr. 
ITenry, it is not for us to liud fault. But Mr. Yongo hqs a 
good deal to say about the style of the authors of whom he treats. 
Clarendon, for instance, he tolls us, was led by ** an extreme re- 
dundancy of expression into a length of sentence which is abso- 
lutely unparalkdcd.” Wo have not applied a foot-rule, first to 
tho sentences in the Jlisioty of the Jtiheition, and next to 
those in Three Centuriee of Enylieh Literaiuref aud so we 
are not able to state whether, if expressed in yards, feet, 
and inches, a sentence of Clarendon ^s or of INlr. Yonge’s 
would bo found the longer. Tho l^rofesaor, however, quite curly 
ill his work has given us a senUmce containing thirty-two 
lines of by no means largo type, aud it is reasonable to suppose 
that in a work of so many hundred pages he may have succeeded 
in safely managing a yet longer sentence. Though there is a 
certain credit due to any one who can get correctly through a long 
sentence, just as there is to any lady who can mnniige a long traiu, 
or to any gontlemnn vvho can, without tripping over it, cariy a 
long sword, yet with train aud sword the long sentence has gone 
out of fashion. Mr. Yknige tells us that it is Lord Macaulay who 
has probably bail more part than any other in inOuenciug the 
taste and forming the style of the present generation.” We would 
recommend the l^ofossor to set his class as a useful exercise the 
following passage from his essay on Charles Lamb to bo turned 
into En^sti in Macaulay’s stylo : — 

Moreover there ws# a tendenev to hcrnlitaiy iuMnit^in his family, which 
at one period of his life attacked himself, niul which iu the ease of liis sister 
IimI to a terrible catastrophe, as iu o sudtien paroxysm of franav bIjo 
imurdered her mother; amt the conse«uionecs of (his ealnuiity, ^>hilc it gave 
him an opportunity for displaying his exti'vme tendvtne.^s of heart and 
dovotodneas of family affection, apimir still more incompatible with that 
peace of mind which one would suppo.^ necessary to lively writing. 

We have noticed other ^ peculiarities in style, some of which 
porhaps may be peculiarities only on this side of the Irish Channel. 
^wiTO Hyde, we read^ was bom in 1 6 o 8 , as the eon of a 
cdontiy genUoman in Wiltshire.” Mr. Yonge evidently does not 
wish to cost any stain on the reputation of Edwam Hyde’s 
mother, and yet, if he really was the son of a country gentleman 
in Wiltshire, we do not understand why he should bo ^d to be 
born as the son. Again, in reference to some exhortations ad- 
dressed to young Hyde by his father, we are told that 

The admonition was Impressed on th# yonng man's mind with peculiar 
iCtamltTi ^ntA as Hums, who has given us the account, continues : ** In 
the mldat of these rational and virtuous counsels he was suddenly seis^ 
with apoplea^ and dietL” 

The solemnity certainly was veir peculiar, if, as the sentence un- 
doubt^y reads» a young pian naving bad a fit of apoplexy that 
ended in death was only tho more deeply impresm with his 
father’s admo^tl^ 

' • Three CkntuKiS of JUienHure. J^y ChaHsi Duke 

Regius rrtAg of MooM Htstofr and English Utmtnre tn Qnsia*# 
oSege, ^Ifasth'Au&r of ^ A Sohoel Hiatoiy of Esglaad,^* ike, Lokk 
Lgogmans A Co. ; ityK ^ 


When we come to eonsider the matter of Mr. Yooge^i woiltt 
we find it difficult to picture to oumelves the audienoe to irbom 
it was, in the shape of lectures, originally delivered. B ia 
too elementary for the members of a Uidvani^, and too ani- 
bitious, we might almost say too pompous, for a set of sehool- 
boya. We do not profess to know much of Queen’s Colkge, 
Belfast, but we should eoaroely tbink that ^e students of 
that learned institution require a Regius Profsssoir to pubUsh 
for them at full length The Elegy vmtten in a Country Ohineh*^ 
yard,” or the doscription from Pickwick” of the Eatanswill 
electiun. ft is something to know, however, that though 

llohenlin^en ” is given, the students apnarontly are assumed to 
bo familiar with My name is Norval,’^ and The Bivertiug 
History of John Gilpin.” At all events these are not quoted. 
Chaucer would seem to be beyond the reach not only of the 
students, hut also of tho Professor. Can Mr. Yonge have even so 
much as glanced at thn Canterbury TahSj when be says that the 
study of works of this age belongs rather to the antiquarian 
than to the modern scholar”? Further on he says, when 
talking of Dryden’s version of some of Chaucer's tales^ that 
iho obsoleteness of their original had long rendered them^ 
unintelligible.” We will undertake to say that, if as much" 
space bad been given to Clyiuoer as is given to Gray, Camp- 
bell, Marryat, and Dickens, not only Mr. Yonge’s '^ripo seholai^” 
but even the students of Queen’s College, might, with the assist- 
ance of a glossary, have read this “ obeoleteDess ” with ease 
and pleasure. It requires a far riper scholar to make out the 
l..atin Delectus than the ^'Bmight'i Tale,” and long before a 
boy should get to Homer he is fit for Chaucer. Wo would recom- 
mend Mr. Yongo to set his doss to study the odmirable little 
volume of selections from Chaucer, published in the ** Clarendon 
Press Series.” After one day’s experience be wiU not talk any 
more about obsoleteness. Ho must have, however, the vaguest 
notions of that romoto period of antiquity when Chaucer flourished, 
for ho tolls us that the poet was one of ” the composers of works 
in tho langungo which was [i.e., at tho close of tho fourteenth 
century] hryinning to he culled English.** Though, appmntly, 
Mr. Yongo has not read Chaucer, he is full of admiration for 
his genius. In writing of his poems, and of John Barbour’s, be 
reminds his hearers that they are peculiarly admirable, as proofs 
of the power of genius to surmount tho greatest dillicultios 
and hindrances ((or Chaucer and Barbour lived before the in- 
vention of printing, and tboreforo knowledge had unrolled for 
them but few of her loan'.ed stores).” In the same page in 
which this passage occurs there is a quotation from .^Eschylus. 
Moreover, from an advertisement at the end of the book we learn 
that Mr. Yonge is the author of a Greek Lexicon and a Latin 
Gradus. Therefore the Professor himself, if not his pupils, ought 
by this time to have become somewhat accustomed to the con- 
templation of genius composing poetry without the aid of the 
printing-press. John Barbour, moreover, he describes as a Scotch 
minstrel ; and to the minstrel’s art tho invention of priming hod, 
wo always imagined, given the deathblow. It would be just as 
reasonable to find in Itobin Hood’s archery proofs of tho power 
of genius to surmount the gfeatest difficulties and hindrances, 
seeing that be lived boforo the invention of gunpowder, as it is 
to gazu with wonder on a man for being a minstrel before the 
invention of printing. The criticism on Shakspearo is scuoely 
more satisfactory. Mr. Yonge warns his hearers that ” to present 
detached scenes, as specimens of his genius and art, is to exhibit 
Shakspearo at a great disadvantage.” Jle goes on to add, but it 
may be hoped that the passages so presented will prove sufficiently 
attractive to induce a study of bb aifl'erent plays in their entirety,” 
Again, we find ourselves lost in wonder at a college where it would 
seem that the students, till a Kegius Professor of Idterature 
among them, had not so much as beard of Shakspeare. Mr. Ycmge 
tacks on to ” thd passages presented ” little bits of criticbm and 
scraps of history. He quotes a passage from KtngJohH,Bnd does not 
ne^ect the opportunity of defending Hubert’s reputation. ''I 
should remark,^ he says, in passing, that in thb play, as after- 
wards (in a lesser degree) in Ixenrg 1 V,, the poet does imuatiee 
to one i^f the great men of our early history.” Does Mr. xonge 
mean to describe '*the real Falstaff” as one of ^*the 
men of our early hbtory ” P Perhaps however, he will justify 
himself by a further quotation from Shakspeare, and wm 
Fluellen will ask, “Why, I pray you, is not pig great? tilie 
pig, or the great, or tho mighty, or the huge, or the magnanimouaii 
are all one reckonings, save the phrase b a uttle vaiiauons.” Be 
shows not A Uttle dexterity in the way in whioh, without any 
parent brf.'ak, he passes from one set of charactexa to another. He 
had been describing Benedick and BeatricoL and making long 
quotations from aHucH Ado About Nothmg, He thus eaiilj pamse 
to Eomeo mid Juliet:-^ 

From these disierobUng lovers we may fitly piooeed to thme who did not 
difgoise their affection. Romeo and Juliet, the son and daughter of two 
unfriendly famiUes in Verona, who nevertbdeis have firand to make 
each acqoaintanoe as has proved enfficient to Inspire them with ardent arataat 
lovo. hoineo, like a feithful wooer, ventons into her fiiUier's gerdm by 
night to speak with her at her wlndoir f and poetiy has never oEdbed the 
aspirations of true k>ve with more exquisite Imagny than he addyeawi to 
his mistress, nor is the insantible to his eloquent paudgai 

Mr. Yongo himself in this hopelemify ohsoure puMgu ahuMt xiiM 
to the height of, at all evani^ a imafa mm. tirhab ha makea 
Romeo address to Juliet imag^ that Ibfmd tha otoftiing of hk. 
asj^tions. From Juliet Ik, xoiqm wUhaa fib gat to CoMmoei 
anl ka shomi ovengmlef dautanty thhik in hia patsage from 
Beatrice acSi^ ah^uiH 
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ner wii^t tad ^ 

(rfoiiki ^ Jidiit l^iihdtaitd attoliherto dtaperito 
or% nuddW^ ^^tha dftetoi of # mothov** io CoaMm^a 
oo&fiid alio nabi lier eoti7 ^th aigniM e^ 

It woaU bTo Imcuci well if had feierrad fbr kb 

CMiTMi ^ Ifodbn which wo mo fidvoitbod| aomo 

of thv hia to rie al iMta that ho ipvaa oa ia hia |»foaoiit work It 
lequifoi aatfilj aomathbg Buno than a ehoDOO atatemant in a 
paragnph to pro?a that thaimpaaehmant of StvaflToxd waa oaa ^of 
tb OMat ini^uitotia proeeadioga of tha Pariiamenti'^ aad that the 
Grand Bamonatraaca waa^ a miaiddaooiia manifeatoJ* Tha 
atadaola of Queon^a CoUega, whan Uiay tot laarn that tiiara 
once Biioh a man aa will at tha lama tima leam^at ha 

waa a man who wan poaaeaaad by “a general apiiit of insup- 
otdinati<«i.*’ They wiu further learn that aa a poet, praioming 
oa tha fact that in Viigll ^^Hiia and Aaaanoua and Bardanua, the 
tondera of Troy^ were permitted ** to eDjojr themselves in the 
other worldf he has thought it ^ consistent with common sense or 
propriety to npresant tha devils as aimilatty indulged bv tbeir 
luray ofiended Maker/’ But we shall scarcely do Mr. longe 
justice unless we quote the whole passsge 

Re even ampHCes Virgil’s plcltire; sgd'evattJig, if posnible, the In- 
deoenoy hr chcKwag as tbs moment of tlifir holklsy the breaking up of the 
Gonn^, the ^gian Couacii, as bo calls it, m which esch fleno has ried 
with the other in Uosphemoas and threatening machinations against the 
MostHigli. 

We have not mastered yet Mr. Tonga’s mothod of easy trans- 
ition £rom one subject to another, and we must pass na bust 
wo may from the inaubozdination and indecency of Milton to 

the unwearied industry, steadiness, and honesty of ptirposo ” of 
Johnson. The student niav be somewhat pti/zlod when ho 
reads ia page 389 that JoWon, by *^bis unwearied industry 
and steadiness, raised himself ’'to an eminence in tbo lite« 
raiy world,’* and in page 1^0, that ho was of ** a desultory 
turn of mind and indolent habits.’* We could forgive Mr. Yongo, 
however, if he would do nothing worse than contradict hiinKolf 
in two successive pages; but wo cannot forgive him for his 
abridgment of Johnson’s celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
He is welcome to look upon it as " uncalled for, not to say un- 
ffrateful,” if only he would quot4) the letter as a whole. That im 
does not do so is certainly not from want of space, for his own 
remarks and the extracts be maims in giviivg are f^ir longer 
than the letter itself. Possibly ho feared that he might rouse 
in the students of Queen’s College the same ** general spirit of 
insubordination ” for which Milton was famous, if once they hoard, 
without due comment, the whole text of such a letter wntten by 
a poor commoner to a nobleman ” of the very first eminence in 
the political world.” Certainly bo is very successful in drawing 
the sting out of the severest passages. Every one but the students 
of Queen’s College knows the passage where Johnson soys : — 

Tbs notice which you have boon plea«(?(l (0 take of my labours had it 
bein early, had been kind ; but it has been deluyed till I am itKiifli'reat, 
and cannot eidoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; (ill I am 
known, and do not wont it 

We should have thought it impossible for a student of literature 
even to dream of mangling such a passage ns that ; but then wu 
must confess wo were not greatly familiar with Itegius Prufeosors 
of English Literature. At aU events, the following is the fiirin in 
which it ia presented to the students of Queen's College : — ” Ho 
[Johnson] oeelares that ' the notice which Lord Chesterfield had 
taken of his labonn had been delayed till lie was known, and did 
not want it/ ” It is not necessary to carry this examination into 
Mr. Tooge'a work any further, or we might show bow equally 
unsatisfactory is his treatment of the groat novelists of tbo lost 
century, and of some of the greatest poets of this century. His 
book contains, so doubt, a good deal of information ; but so ill 
•iran^, and at times mixed up with such inaccuracies, that wc 
should hesitate about placing it m any one’s hands. * 
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BADOAM AXB flTDBBS'S OOUKCTtS AND ECCLESIASTiCAt. 
OOCUMENTa-VOt. IU.‘ 

O F the general chaiaetor of this great collection we spoke nearly 
two yean back. The single volume which had then appeared 
was the woric of Mr. Haddan, and related chiefiy to Welsh matters, 
The flsoQiid volume, also derated to the Celts, was also to be Mr. 
Haddan’^ and it seeiiia that, thou^ the third is mainly due to 
Professor Stubbs, Mr. Ilsddaa has nad a band in that too. An 
unibrtuiiate illness of Mr. Raddau’s has delayed both volumes; 
the second it dias aq gM^ delayed that it baa been thought 
better to publish the thM at once without waitiiig to the ap* 
pearatioe of the second. But we are told fliat the second volume 
limy be looked to into oQum of to pMstit We trust 

. tot thia ia a sign of Mir. Hadto’f fhoiwagh lestbratiott to health 
^and thereby to eqpadty to work SbgliA stohlsldp osanot 
apaio such worikers> And aadtito tonafit pastas asrem our mU 
aswelook at the title-pm of totofc K»« Baddanis tote 
dmeribed aa ''Honcirwfy toon of Wo^ %tok 4 loeeio 
to Bislmp can do no more tobiiiti Imt Hknot cieitodtolad^ 
who have to dispoml of pretoa^ 

Worcester and that so nnplaiilli^t ao- ^ 



vriMcatotolpitomiatsiiespeo^ _ 

!topfiiiatt«toey for which we are mah^ indeMlAJs Bro- 
tom mlto deab with to eoolosiastical hkm(V w |hV^jl 
itm 507 10 STO^that la, tom the ftm convmkia ciftoBBgWh 
to to aceemton of JSUired, or, as we might otherwise put 
to partial mqmaiaiioe of heathenism under the Danes. Thfa 
point mshean very good break. With the Danl^ settiementa in 
Morthombeihmd and a large part of Mercia to eoderiastical aad 
literavT Ufb of Northern Bn^and sottWed a rude shock. Up to 
tot toe we may say 'that, on the whole, the light had shone 
most brightly among the countrymen of Bmda. Mr. Earle, it will 
be remembered, goes so far sa to say tot to whole Irterature of 
Southern England ia not native Saxon, but merely transplanted 
Anglian. At all events, the point at which this volume ends 
miuke the time at which, mainly as an indirect result of the 
Danish invasions, the supremacy, noth political and intellectual, 
began to be fixed in Wmsex. The volume therefbre, as the 
Notice fastened into it tells us, "contains a complete and soparate 
period of History.” Nor can wo regret when we bear that it is 
"required for the use of the Theologiw School at Oxford/’ It is 
good news that a Theological School ebould be set to work on 
English History between 597 and 870. It is all the better news, 
because, if they are set to study it under Mr. Stubbals pidanoo, 
they cannot help studying the contemporary Imperial history 
along with it rVom such a collection as this men ma^ learn, 
amoog other things, how mat was the oecumenical position of 
Alcub — our E^hwino— and his master. Even tho " Anglicanua” 
of the TiWs, if he could bring himself to sit for a while at the 
f<?et of to great scholar who has given us this volume, might 
learn to see something more than ” nmiantio interest ” in the days 
of tho great Emperor. And a kindred writer in the PaU Malt 
Uiizdtd might learn that those days, with the blase of light which 
parts them oit‘ from a iimo of gloom on either side, were not ” the 
darkest period of European history.” 

Thu present volume has not— in tho nature of things it could 
not have — tho same freshness of interest as the Welsh volume of 
Mr. lladdan. Tliat volume carries ua into a region lar^ tracts of 
which had never before been trodden by tho foot of a critical 
scholar. Except what had been done bv Archdeacon Jones in his 
llistory of BL David's, Mi', lladdan hud the field wholly to him! 
seif, and he had throughout tho great and exciting iutereat of 
waging war ogatust one of the most pestilent of popular idols. Mr. 
Stubbs’s lines have fallen in very pleasant places, but not in places 
quite BO ploasiuit as those of his colleague. He has brought to- 
gether a mass of materials from various quarters which hitherto 
have hod to be searched for in various quarters; ho has arranged 
them in their due order and proportion, and he has brought to 
bear on them an unfailing critical iostinot such as has never been 
brought to bear on them beforo. But there is not the same abso- 
lute novelty which there wos about Mr. Haddan's volume. Mr. 
Stubbs hos plenty of now tacts to set before us, plenty of old mis- 
takes to root up, but he has not to grapple thmughoiit with one 
obblinatf; spectre, like those dreams ah4»ut tho "Ancient British 
Church’* which Mr. Uaddan has sent ba<'k to their native place 
within the ivory gate. Again, th<^ light which Mr. Stuobs’s 
occlesiasticAl researches throw on political history can bo fully 
taken in only by those who have worked for thcmsalvos at the 
political history of tho time. In those days, when, as soon as 
Jieatheuism was once uprooted, tho Church and the nation were 
truly one, the two tbronds of civil and ecclesiastical historv cannot 
be kept apart As tho ecclesiastical divisions followed tno poli- 
tical divisions of the times when they were made, predoua pages 
of early English history can be nowlicre so well spelled out as in 
rite occlesiastical map. And our whole political legislation tom 
iEthelberht onwards shows tho ecclesiastical impress on every 
enactment. AH ' these things oomo out, as they never came out 
I before, under the hands of Mr. Stnbbss Btill Mr. Stubbs has hot, 
I as Mr. lladdan had, to tell the talo of a Church and a nation 
^thditwing step by step before the advances of another nation. 

; In short, Mr. Stubbs bos to deal witli our own domestic afiairs 
! within our own borders, while Mr. lladdan had to tell to more 
exciting talo of a foreign conquest. 

If we were called on to pick out one particular point of spe<^ 
value in Mr. Stiibbe’e materiflds. one particular tont of spociaL 
value in his way of treating them, it would the way in 
which, as we have already hinted, they throw light on tho re- 
Urione between England and the Continent, and thereby on the 
general course of European ailairs. It is not merely ecciesinstical 
rniercourse with the see of Home. It ia a general interchange of 
thought, not uncommonly on interchange of men, between England 
and Continental coimtriesr Theodore at Canterhury and Boniihco 
at Mains. Alcuin at the Court of Charles, Eardwulf of Northum- 
berland brought back by the Popo aud the C^sar, Oonwulf 
vMorotialy dei^ng to Pope or Ciosar any jurisdiction in his realm 
m Mereis^ all theso thinge bring > vividly before us to way in 
which IS^g liah and ConUnental afiairs were entwined together both 
ia their political and in their ecclesiastical aspects. And Mr. 
StoWa protond knowledge of to original sources of German 
tdetaiT him enabled him to ulnstrate many of these points ns they 
hive never been iBustiated befine. The great advaotage w a 
eoUeotolike tUals tot it brings before to reader, in a connected 
view, aratod and coommtad on W a consaminate sohoiar, a 
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^'nnuiitic iDtemt^^'Mitawnitoowtopeffida^iHeo^ Ouroiiial 
EWlisb authori^M, thoM the Monummta 

BrOmuMo, teach ua that. Xasaitef oAa of than. Qmg^l^mg»f 
wm sent mr toEoaigA m m m tha dagraaf Bong 

OlTa. If wa turn to whatten^ j&glia 8acr% we find a vefarenoe 
made to their mi aa fa m ki a lete from a later Pope to a later 
Meidan Kiog^ from ItOP the Third to Oeowulf. If we tom further 
to Wilhina or SpoliBtei^ wefiiid the report which the Lentaa made 
to the Pope at ihiir mtvm. But for the letter which, heteve the 
l4»gates were eenl, Pope Hadrian wrote to King Chaiiet touching 
a rumour of caeteEln deaigoe agaiaat himteir on the of King 
Olfa^ we have hitherto inn to go to the great collection of Jafie. 
Now it ie quite poeeible that an Kngliah acbolar might not have 
earqr acaeaa to alT theeo hooka at once ; it ia quite poaaihle that a 


who bed lighted on one of the dooumenta might know 
nethtiiig of the exiatonoo of the other. Mr. Stubbii gatnere all of 
them together from the four winda \ he note them all in their proper 
on^^ and adda hia comments on the doouhieuta themaelrea and 
on tM matter contained in them ao aeto Duike a conaected hUtory 
of tho whole buaineea People who juat akim the aurfaoo of there 
mettera, whose notion of Oharloa ia doubiloaa that of a romantic” 
peraouage aurrounded by French Paladins, will hardly uudentatid 
the amount of curious thought which ia siiggoatod to a scholar on 
finding that i^ope Hadrian toought it nec«*aMry to eixj^ain to the 
King of the Fraiike and Lombards and Patrician of the Konians that 
he cloea not believe th^ report that the King of the Mercians^— 
** gentia Anglorum Ilex/’ os he aeomed at Home — was trying to 
perauado the lloraan Patrician to depose the lloinim Bishop. It 
IS something to be able to turn without looking off ono*8 bor»k to 
the report which the Papal Legates gave on their return and the 
list of the instrucUona which they gave to tho Ktiglish Kings and 
]Miople. It is no small matter to und Uomnn Legates laying down 
suen a rulo oa the following 
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We have pidtefi out far spsotel nmnftm mm oniyuuMif th* 
crowd of auin^ti of all kinde whidi saa jUaatmtad bp ttt 
volume. Mr. Btoibb* ahinM sqnalfy i» W* crttM asunmartmi 
of the authenticity of hia doenmante and in hia dnadinga^willi* 
the historical value of their eontenta. If haeau teaoa eut toe oem* 
nexion of events boarifig on the higfaeat reMcoscI tbs Ohoreh 
and the l^pire, he can also ait down to fiz^tbe enact, anthoiahip^ 
and apell out the enact text, of the vaiioua Penitentiila. Aa a 
apeeimen of Mr. Stubhs’a akill in daaMng wUha maittmr of teSaeial 
ecclaaiastioal faistoiy, we would refer tojiia oommente on th* data- 
ment printed in page 57$, where wegetaUvelypiQtate of onswla^a 
of that coaatent fiux between regulare and aecutert and aseulai* 
and regulars which fills so mniDy pagaa in the hiatoij of the tiaaa. 
There is special acuteness in hia remark that the word tumuki il 
retained at all, was sharing the change which faefel the ootn y a ni aa f 
word tnonastitry or tmnsier?^ • The use of the word mmadermim to 
express a secular church is, we need not aay, one of the a t a ndhi g 
pttsrlea of the half leamsd. . 

We heartily wish Mr. Stubbs and his colleague all healih and 
strength to carry on iheir great work till«-we will not oay what 
date, out down to the latest date consistent with the appearance of a 
great narrative history from the hand which has not only gathered 
together tho Tnateriius for a most important and commonly moat 
misunderstmKi period, but has also drawn the living portndta of 
Henry tho Second and Richard tho First 


Sanximos, at In orflinstinne rogum ntiUufl pormittst pravoram pravalere 
UMcnfium : N<>d Ipulritno a NPcprilotibuM ft •oiiloribuii populi eligantur, 
et non de adukerio vd Liuutvtiu proiTcuti. 

If we are nnoharitnbly disposed, wo may suspect in this instruc- 
tion aomclhing like n narrowing of the elective franchise, hut 
we oan nowhere find a more distinct setting fortli of the elec- 
tive natupa of kingship, anything further removed either from 
theories of divine right or from the doctrine tlmi all crowns are 
at tho disposal of the Bishop of Kimie. And possibly a little 
good advice at to the choosing of Kings may not have l>eGn 
v^Uy uaeleaa just iht'n, especially in Northumberland, where 
Kings were rising and foiling with such wonderful speed that the 
Legates did not oasily find out tho right name of tho Norilmmbrinn 
King whom they visited, bat report King /Eli'waldto the Pope by 
the raoro saintly name of Oswald ns well ns by his own. Then 
Again wo find that it was needful, even at the end of the eighth 
century, to preach against certain vestiges of heathen usages, and 
oven those who may not s^’mpatlriso with the legates’ seal 
Against tho custom of eating the flesh of liorars may at least 
think well of them for denouncing tho silly and iTitel fashion of 
cutting off their tails, slitting their nostrils, and tying their oars 
together. We turn over a/6w pages, and we come to a series of 
letters from Alcuin to n whole host of J^lnglish correspondents, 
which have tho most important bonring on both English and Con- 
tinental history, hut wnirh are now for tho first time made 
accessible in their proper place and order among tho mate- 
riaii for English history. Ho •wrilos letters of good advice in 
his own name to Kings, Bishops, and others in Englund; and in bis 
letter to the Bishop and Church of iandcafam, then suftering 
the horrom of an invasion of heathen Danes, we find n paseago 
which illustrates the w‘ay in which tho dillerent parts of JCurope 
were brought togt)thcr, as by other means, so also by the preva- 
lenoe of the slave trade:— 


Cota doniinua nostsr Itex Karoliui lio^llbus per miflericordinm Dei sub- 
ditis domain revert^tur, ud ilium vi.*nire disp^nimus, ot si miid tatic vol 
depasrli'qai in raptivitstem a pagnnls abdunti sunt velds ulU« qiiibnsque 
nesairiUtibna vMtris vestrie tanctitatl |irolie«ro pussumas dUigentsr od 
elftetam produosre enrabimus. 


Then wo find both in English and in' Continental wrltcra the 
raooida of the nogotiatious between Oharlen and the English 
Prineea and Btehona about the i^uestion of image Worship, and the 
jittendanco of Eng liah members in the Coimcil of Frankfort. Mr. 
Stobhi does not mget a posaible objection that tho wise men who 
caute ** do Britannim portibiis ” may have (N)me from the conti- 
aetttel Britain. Then we find letters, soinetimos from Alcuin, 
soaiotimea from Charles himself, promising protei'tion to English 
p%^{ 9 , inteivedinff for the restoration of English exiles ; and, on 
other hand, asking the Mercian King to command the xetum 
heme of a Scottiah priest w*ho tarried atfffiln, and profanely ate 
mswt in Lent. These passages illustmte the dootnae set forth 
hy^Gharles himself : — 

ShlUatentis, vastam Uftm Umginqaitetam wl praoelloRi maria Utltu- 
ditem feMterirtw in Christo amtoUto jura diirompere, lu afbltramar. Sad 
mMartekoifl^ sperio humana dlvMitur saivsnaUo^ taato probaUort iWa 
ptetetiS paotom survari dabarit 

But beaddss thm genrier feeiinm, the great King and Fstrieia* 
oow die aomstiittes be stirre* up to wraih. as when Akola 
vnKa* im to Offit to' set fbrth the iodigoarion of 

<Steri*s agifanttha people of Northamherlafid for the murdto of 
todb Bidt' iWidtoi Parta^f this letter are indM giv«* hr * 

WilHam of Maluite^. 




ANNIE.* 

M IS8 MAINE’S little sto^ has many merits, though we can 
scarcely recommend it for reading to low-spirited young 
ladies. The story is profoundly mtdsncholy, and the author 
sternly refuses to gratify us by oven a single gleam of sunshine* 
8be dwolU up<in tlio misfortunes of her heroine as steadily as 
8temo contemplated the misfortunes of his imaginary prisoner, 
though her morality seems to be rather of the stoical than the 
sentimental order. To those readers of novels who love to indulge 
in the luxury of tears this statement will doubtless count oa an 
argument in favour of the book. To them we can conscien- 
tiously say that, assuming the end to bo' right, it ia pur- 
sued with much literary skill. The stoiy b more carefully 
designed, its characters are in better keeping, and the style la 
more grace foi than is often the case with modem fictions. Mbs 
Maine has evidently made up her mind distinctly as to tihe 
ellect which she wishes to produce, and has token the meet 
Qirect path to her object. In spite, however, of those merits, we 
have a certain doubt whether she would not find more fitting 
application for her talenta in some other form of literary art, or 
rather, whether she is as yet quite sufficiently familiar with the 
resources at tho novelist’s olspo^. Thero*b an occasional touch 
of constraint, as though she were not quite confident of her power in 
certain situations ; and there b a dbposition to leave her characten 
in the background, whilst abe b explaining the nature of their senti- 
ments about each other or the world in general. A novelbt b not 
compelled to speak, like a modem dramatist, exclusively through the 
mouths of hia creatures } but he should be careful not to he too 
obtrusive in performing the part of chorus. A young writer b 
te^npted to indulge in too much moralizing, because he or she ha* 
not yet found out the way of making the story speak for itself; 
but if this is a venial fault, it is one which reqturea oorreetioi^ 
because it ha\ an iuevimblo tendeucy towards the worst of 
sins— dulnoss. Miss Maine has not, in our opinion, come frdrly 
(Within Uie scope of that damnatory epithet; hut there are passages 
in which she runs a slight danger of trying the patience of a hasty 
generation. 

It is time, however, that we should cease our own generalities 
in order to criticize tho story in detail. The |daa. as we have sted^ 
b studiously simple. Two young sisters are living l^ tkettseltos 
in the Lake country. The rider b the heroine, ** Anaie,'^ or, as 
she b called in the alternative title, the ** Excellent Pemsa and 
we fancy that Mbs Maine honelf takes a kind ofjprim pleasni* in 
fixing that unpromising name upon her victim, ^r pc£r b 
doomed to be the butt of misfortune. She works liaid tp siuttort 
herarif and her beautifril young sister by mi^ aadw^-* 

ing tho organ. We need hardly add to the last eSteile^ toiri 
the clergyman fldb in loy* with her. Wlmthf^ cleigy ff*4i i* J weto 
fell in love with female organbts in real Hfe^b mom fhmi wetSn 
nay ; but the final cause or such persons in novels It to niovid* 

, worthy objects for clerical affections. So far, then^ aU sosms wel{« 
There is iu> concrivabb reason why thb calm, stitaiMe vonanJafeTi 
a^uld not mimy a cleig^niaa of tUghfl, iLalbtte 
ai>dliT.ymh.n)il,evwaftanMdi. 

Terr witwbto yoang MIm foiMtiaua ehuMl MBtiiniatw aflho* 
(ton. ^th fooiiitk tenad^. Asnia tnftiimi dw dNndnMiiMMii ai 
bvo for . iino^ooking 

aeqbjuDtuice oo « roMbni, btIM , 1^ 

litMbMowmiiiailjnflHMl V.liiir ftriw, ,nw>'' 

......i — - '■ - - y ■ ...mA. . 
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(te Iwi puraate outdTM ttak tA ttk ir* w» ^«a>« 

1»kMiamimtA»ornlSj||t^ 

>gMMMil|r4a«iiftQ«i tlMiaoakatantedl^tiMitMnhaiM 
•tttiiud| «• oanjdaflMt^ dawmiiMa tlM bwibuitiM ti A* uik 
>g«fc aad tha browJitwiof bw^tad cwtwqwwAfc WaaaaHQW 
diaddariBg gaat lima tin Aoinof AaBoiiiuaat^itbMlra. Wa 
awii haAteto to admit Aa bonon of tha attDaaa tttiaalnapiia' 
tion tm ow fuddioua ait OdrAma hinucAf dara oaljr Mai «ith 
{ham ButfgaadTalr. OcnowTa tha thrill that arowd aarvada 
matiopeditan euclaa areia Aatlaw'a or Aa Aariaulliiral Hall to 
anoounoe a gcniuDe SpanUli buU-flgbt. Yat tha ^fifimnoa 
betwaea a butobarj oi gUdiatora or bulla and ^a of thm 
fiunotia causes wbioh command thamsalras to tha bast English 
aociaty seama to os a mara question of habit and &shioa. Wa have 
tiaioad our narraa to ba squaamiidily aansitivft to bloodahad and 
coane physical torittia, but as long as our ecoentrio aensibilitiaa 
are qpaiad on ihaaa pointSi tbora U no amount of hanowing sen- 
sation^ra are unaqual to. There is a groat murdar trial. Tha 
crime has been oommitted mth unusual grandour of con- 
ception, or under circumstances of ingenious atrociW. Murders 
there always be, and examph's roust be made of murderers ; 
but a murder trial would seem to be one of those matters which 
refined society might safely leata to ifs professional guardians, 
just as the snerifT shrinks from performing in person the last 
sad offices of justice. Society, however, tliiiiks differently. 
Society scrambles for orders of Mmisstou, bribes the doorkeepers, 
and crowds the Court Nor do the motives of its eagerness 
demand such searohing analysis as the subtle drug which puzzles 
experts in a poisoning case. The interest or the spectacle 
clearly lies in the fluctuating chances of the wretch arraigned 
for ms life, or in the details of the atrocity related at second- 
hand. The snoctators hong breathlessly on the lips of the counsel 
who onens tne case with a moderation significant of conscious 
etrengtn. '-^hey are hurried delightfully along with the volu- 
ble sophistry of the eloquent advocate for the defence. Under 
other circumstances they are no great amateurs of oratory, nor 
<'.an they follow a popular preacher for his twenty minutes when 
he appeals to them on matters which they believe to be of vital 
moment to themselves. Hero in the Court, on a Lard seat and 



speeches of counsel by reference to the counteniuico of a man — or, 
better still, a woinan< — worn and weakened by protracted anxiety 
and confinement; they eagerly note the convulsive clenching of the 
fingers, the nervous twitching of the throat, the suppressed heaving 
of the chest. Nor are they without the sympathy that ooincs of 
comprehension. There are ladies whose beauty or social fascination 
bas served as a voucher to the front plac^cs, and they reflect in 
their fair faces the pallor of their criminal sister. They enjoy the 
luxury of latent hysteria. Their eyes tlx themselves in com- 
passionate horror as* she sinks swooning under the words of doom 
into the arms of the female warder. '!(hat comfortable blending of 
-sympathy and horror is the very cUiuax of the eutertnintuent they 
came for. Their overwrought feelings have been deliciously ex- 
hilarated by the morbid atiuiulant they cj'aved. 'Jhe art of Siudons 
or Histori bas no such resources as those which her special cir- 
oumstances have bestowed on that commonplace culprit at the bar. 
The tragedy is played out so far m the spectators are concerned. 
It bas been eminently successful, and they carry away a store of 
agreeably horrible memories for future delectation. Their thoughts, 
it is to lie hoped, do not foUow the convict to the gloomy cell and 
the glim pressroom and further. At least, if they do, what can 
we think of the nature which courts these vivid impressions of 
tniaeiir which the spectator can do nothing to alloviate r 
It has been the ihshlon of late to run pieces on the London 
boards in a way that twenty years ago would have made 
managers and the pablie stare. Ily a singular coincidence the legal 
drama bas suddenly fuUoweil the prevailing fashion. The grand 
case of the day mocks at precedents, ns we fen'ently trust that it 
ffiay defy parallel in the future. There was amply sufficient in it 
io account for the attention which it excited from the begiiiniug. 
Tichbome a Lushihgton translates into real life the pet plot of 
sensational romance writers, with variations and elaborations 
which the author of aPrench /miUetm could hardly have dared to 
risk. If the daimaat were what he professed to be. the rightful 
hmr to an almost historical family had reappearea under cir- 
cumstancee that demanded explanation at every stage. If he 
were what the defence represented him, still the ihet remained 
tlmt, in the face of improUlnliiiea, he bad persoaded men of 
character, capitdi and inteUigenee. to stake mon^ and reputation 
on their belief in bis saoMSr Fresomptioiii appealed so evenly 
balanced that the ootninff trihl seemed a very ikir matcli, and 
people widted anxiously to fitoadr ai^ dafenee to ^ show their 
form** in public. 80 to aftvwas natural dqiciigbf end the 
same ibing might have happedcri hid im ato^privista df Spahis 
turned up after a ton yeeie* esivioe ta ^JJgeria, to 

aome aneWt title and domain of Ito Botieiie M limmsiiMgra 
Bot in bVance the intenMl hev# :^ {he 

' ODening speech of ]^otheV JBifiBeifaie, 
tfoTreply of the Attoro^-Otorjl 
JBiiffiettd we toow. The ^ 

SSito. until at tot it baa been t 

SSmy .penudttg the eight daily ^ 

'^otoiirJohoXki^ What vrUl % 
ttfftftfiett trial with thoee of the 



lite ^^ toiwi . Already^ ^ undemtaadl, ^ 


'•tossd 

n 


I an afpMieble eflect on the lighter ttoarihieiltl of the 
mailnit* Anonymous enibustotslo 


everybedyr ftam the J^ge downwards, with oototodoatlm 
wUmi ean only have a single desrinarion. ^Viineftse• -who have 
only an huUieol eonoeni in the afiai? reappear in Court dsy etor 
day with a vegutoi^ that goes unrumunerated. The women knit 
like the tntosaiss of the Ftonch revolutionary iribunatsi the 
men eagerly anticipate the elaborate leports that would reach them 
in any case a few hours later. We have ceased to be surprised 
at this. The wiioesios have at least an indirect concerr [n the 
caee ; while the general public, with 00 ooncurii at all, has so to 
mastered the proceedings that probably aiuo people out of ten 
could pass a creditable examination on the minutio) of the inter- 
minabie controversy. If the Tiohbnmo trial establishes nothing 
etoi it demonstrates beyond question Uio hold which the lognl 
drama has established on the public taste. 


TllK MANCIIKSTER MALlGNANTfl. 

I T is not perhaps surprising that the name of Mr. hlatthow 
Arnold should not have found much favour with tha Non- 
conformist Couferenco. Sweettess was dot exactly the predominant 
characteristic of the meeting, either in temper or in language, and 
its conception of light may he gathered from the demand for 
the exclusion of the Bible and everythiug pertaining to religion 
fiODi public education. The dimidence of disM^nt was ex- 
hibited in a very striking luui impressive manner, but the Pro- 
testantism of the Brotestant religion is not ininiodiatoly rocog- 
nizable in a proUst against the Scriptures being allowed to bo 
read by Protestant cmldren during the hours when Itomaii 
Catholic children are ahseut from school. Authority is to bo 
found in one of the old inomlists for rocommouding, or at least 
excusing, a course of hearty imprecation os a iiicnns of throwing 
oif a tit of spleen, and at once calming and olearbig the mind, if 
there is anything in this prescription, tho Nonconformists 
should be very much the better for the mooting at Manchester. It 
is to be hoped that the discharge of expletives hsa boon accompanied 
by a sense of relief, although it may bo doubted whether it has 
tended to vindicate what Mr. Miull calls ** tho mural dignity of tho 
Nonconformist body.*' A Scotch laird wlto was much addicted 
to this cheap and simple alterative ia said to have accustomed 
hiiusolf, with un amiablo desire not to hint anybody's ibelings, to 
**sWear At large"; but the Noucouforuiists bitvo apparently n<> 
relish for such pointless commination. While dealing inahHlic- 
tions very freely all round, they reserved a special share of them 
for Mr. Porstor and Mr. Matthew Arnold. The naiiin of either 
of these gentluinon seoinod to produce inuc)i tho same ellect on 
tho meotiug ns tho fluttering of a very red hHitdkorchi( 3 f is sup- 
posed to havo oil an excited bull. ** Tho vast audience," wriioa 
an enthusiastic reporter, which crowded lueuliug-liouse and 
galleries rose again and again to its feet," and applauded violently 
when one of tho Npcaliors re(|Ucstod Mr. GladsUmu to oblige tho 
meeting by disinisaing Mr. burster fn>m his presitiit office. It 
cannot bo denied tiiat Mr. Forster has dlNitppoiuUMl the expecta- 
tions of tho Nouconflirrlu^ls. They have beoti struck, ns it yfem, 
by a shaft feathered iruni their owi) breast, and tho wound is thero- 
foro doubly painful. If we migh( venture on anuUier simile, 
wo might say that Mr. Forster was tho Trojan horso by 
tho introduetto of which into tho Ministerial citadel tho Ifls- 
sentora trusteC to master tbu (toverument, but unfortunately 
be carried bis contingent to the sorvico of tho defence, instead of 
co-operating with the besiegers. There is no reiiMJii, however, to 
suppose that Mr. ForsUo* was a party to tho hopes which wore 
fixed on him. Those who are now loudest in thuir anger agaiin^i 
him appear to think that he wiu^ under some kind ol obligotiun 
to* act as in his position they would no doubt havo octod, and 
to place sectarian aims above tho obligations of stHtesmanship. 
Mr. Uiebard, who is a mernber of the ilou'to of Commons, and 
who ^'l^t bo Hupposfid to know sijmething of the com portion of 
tho Mk^try, hmi the hardihood to assert that over the door 
of the as.^Wtments was written, "No Nonconformists need apply." 
Tbora are Two distinguished Hisscntors in the Cabinet, and so vers J 
in the socotidary rank of Parliamentary rdficials. It C/annot be said 
that Mr. Forster stands alone in rclu.-^ing to conform u> the in- 
tolerant and malignant Nonconformity of the MancJteNter Con- 
fereneo. In point of fact, the dlMsidunre of applies in a 

large degree to the violent progniminc of Mr, Miall and Mr. 
Hkhard. ^Ir. Miall was himself obliged to (umless that 
the Education Act, which ho refused to recognize os a com pro- 
mise, had been passed with tho tacit assent of a targe body of 
Htorators^ who " failed to distinguish bcLwf?uii their religious 
prlncipto and their religious sentiriioiit, and who held that reli- 
gion should never be dissociatod from edneatim)." A coinplsint 
waeiatod at the Conference that Nonconformists wenf not sufli- 
cleiltly fepresentod in the luoiuigeinent of tho Juiduwod ScIki^iIs, 
totitwaesliowji that, when application ha^l h^vjn made to 

ebje Ccmuittoloiierai on this subject, Noaconfrumists hod been sp- 
peiotid io several tournees which wore mentiornsi. it was added 
m exphuialioo tto Noeeonformk»ts were, as a rule, reluctant to 
move. In the matter, it may be sssumod toreforo that Noju.'on- 
tomisto geaeiaBy are to wUb the precerdkigs of the 

Utonniiijimm and that oti thh^ ae mt other puiois, the Ooa- 
itotokiverrto ipdosdflrom rsprssetiilng tlis genoral Uxly in 
#toihtow ft itoMSii to sjto^ 
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It is erident that t ttomW of Nonoonformistt have ladiod 
themselves into a violent faai)0Q viriih regafd to the Edimtioo 
Act, and the exhibition, thOiiKh not perhaps very pretty, is not 
vitl^at its uses. Jn and the intoxication of aam 

also tends to dtsplaj in ibeir tnie colours those who are na3»r 
its influence. We are indehted to the Conference for a tokraldv 
candid and exphidt atatemeDt of Nonconformiit pretensions, and ft 
is desirable tnat.it should be understood what these pretensions 
amount to when dainlr expressed. It has been thought to he 
rather absurd, and perhaps not ouite honest, that the Alliaoee 
should have siitbmitted a scheme or probibitorv legislation underike 
nameof aPermissivo Bill. But this is after all less anomalous than 
‘die demand which is now made in the name of religious freedom for 
tbs suppression of religious education. Constitutional freedom, 
as onpiosedto what, from a recent notorious example, may be called 
thsmedom of the Commune, has hitherto been construM to mean 
4hat the majority shall decide how the affairs of the country shall 
'bo managed, with tlie qiiaiificalion that, as far os ivjssible, the 
minority shall not bo compelled to do anything of which it consc;ien- 
tiouslv disapproves. Thisrule woare now asked to rever.'jo. Freedom, 
iaccording to the Nonconformist reading, means that the majority 
•hall not bo permitted to co-oporaio for its own purposes, if the 
minority does not happen to approve of those purposes, even though 
tho minority itself may bo 'nmicr no coercion in the matter. As 
far aa can he nsccrtainod, the great body of tho people of this 
country are agreed on two principles of national cnfucation^flrst, 
that existing voluntary schools shall, as for as possible, be turned to 
account; and, secondly, ihnffstich roiigious instruction as is agree- 
able to tho majority shall bo given at such times and under such 
conditions that no child need attend against the will of its ]>arents. 
It is now proposed that tho iimjcrity shall no longer bo permitted 
to carry out theso prinriples, hut shall Ixj cunipelliKl to do some- 
thing which it hns Ine strongest po^Hible obje<!tioii to do ; and tho 
only ground this peromjitory and tyrannical command is that 
A minority, and, aocordiug to "all means of calculation, a small 
minority, does not like to soe tho majority enjoying its prosent 
freedom of action. The prnctieal effect ot the (femands put for- 
ward by the Maucliester (/onierenco would bo that ratepayers 
throughout tho country would be compelled to go to the expense of 
Betting up purely secular schools, in which a kind of education would 
be given to which they, ns n body, object, and to abandon tho use 
of the voluntary schools, with wuicli they havo no cause of com- 
plaint. By the side of existing schools which satisfy the people, 
And which cost compHrativelv little, there would havo to ho osta- 
bli^ed other echouls, whicfi would offend tho prevailing fhli- 

S ious sontiment of tho community and which would imposo a 
eavy and unnocossary burden on tho ratepayers. And all 
this must be done in order to please a peevish and distomprod 
minority of Noncooformists—- n iiiirnuity not only in tho country, 
but oven, as it appears, in their own body — who do not so much 
AB pretend that they havo any practical grievance to complain 
of, and whose policy is simply the wanton inalico of the dog in 
tho mnugor. There could hardly bo a mon< striking illustration 
of tho sour bigotry and shrowisli intolnranco of tho C’onferonce 
than the demand that schoolmasters in tho pay of tho public 
slmll bo absolutely precluded from devoting any of their time 
out of achonl hours to religious iuHtruetion. It would perhaps bo 
bettor to begin at onev by lequiring from every schoolmasUr a 
distinct repudiutiou of every, toriu of religious belief. Wo should 
then havo roiigious freedom in perfection. 

The host way to loalizo tho practical operation of the now 
dogma of tho rights of minorities is to ap})ly it to sumo other 
Bubjoct than education. Take, for example, Uio military defence 
of the country. There aro n numbor of worthy, respoctablo 
people who oqject to aniiies on principle. The great body of the 
nation, however, happens to be of a dillerent oniuioii, and the con- 
sequence is that the peace party has to eonlrihute to the support 
of tho nriny, and is iiudor tno same liability to military sorviini 
AS other citizens. According- to Nonconformist principles, the 
members of tho Tenco Sticiety should not only bo relieved from 
these obligations, but should be allowinl to pass a veto on tho 
maintenanco of an nnnv at Iho expense of other people. At 
WArringtoii, tho other day, Mr. By lands ridiculed the idea that 
the majority had a right to tench religion against tho wishes of 
the miiiority. Appl^ this to the anny, and we arrive at the oou- 
olusion that the majority has no right to provide for the defence 
of the country against the wishes of a minority of fanatics who 
object to war on principle. As it is, every facility is provided 
for the education of the children of Nonoonforuii.Hta without 
exposing them to proselytizing etlbrts, and it is, in fact, admitted 
ibai UO such eflbrts have been umde, Morco\cr, Nonconformists 
urn exempted from all contributions for religious teaching. All 
that thev have to pay is a small Bum which does not even cover 
th f vhme cost of tlie secular instruction which is provided for 
their ^oUldrem It is not freedom for thomaolvcs that they are now 
in^ylriAg^ inasmuch as Uioy have it already, but liberty to coerce 
othcMk Montesquieu has remarked that every one has* given the 
name of libe^to ribe goveitunent which agreos with his habits or 
inclIiMitieiiAi !bie Bbe:^ of fauAtioism is tho liberty of the Inqui- 
sition and tbuntubej em tbs violent intolerance m the Noncon- 
formists whe bt M^cbesler equally if it does not surpass, that 
of the moot ^ inlsmated that no 

candidate who selUdtti Id emlHnioe Ibe Wabribeeiibi of Mr. Miall 
^his frimidl k M Ibcet extreme form abaU be aupporisd at 
thecleclioirA^«ebir«MitlQubas thus been nmdet^ teudof 
tee4dtaed xealols who aurf ei^Ubig tiHdeke the gevommt of the 


conafayoiitte oe o ep t mio o of a liai^ mefoiiet Wbit iiMbthe 
NoDBenfom^ the AUbmo^ the fifiilsims Memu, 
tbs obmnpioBsef womens figlm mid tho i pe eifli wboermmOenMf 
tfasir decfNised wives* tistofs «nd a&eo^mnididatie ct ^ " 

genend ekerion w^l have a idee lof It PeriMue 
means mi^ be disoovmd of pitting tbe liHffesaut mie 
against eara other, but it is elmons Ibatit boof IHUe win to 
swaUoweoeformi^witboiit ibe reft Ambedfesbo bns mornank 
for them all will bo oi liberty to eqjoy ms own mfoioBs m Id 
sueb trivial nMttera as tbe distribution os iMu4ioD,ihneeouRtyuf 
rite oonnlry, tbe vegulation of wages and bounef labour bgibe 
State, snd scf on. it is just posrible, however, Chat the great 
body of the people, who bave as little taste for the Ugetiry of 
Little Bethel as (or tbs fanaticism of its aaauiariss awi poiidiim 
Allies, mity interfere to spoil this pleasant oombinatien, and aandi* 
dates will perhaps be shrewd enough to look to this fuarlerfo^ 
protectloD. 


CUESUIBE -ETHKOLOCT, 

W E know not by what freak of good or bad luok it is foot 
something is always happening to bring tbe ancient 
City of the Legions — that on tho Dee we mean, not that ou 
tbe Usk — into special notice in some shape or another. We not 
very long ago reviewed a Chester bo^, and just new the 
restoration of the cathedral, and the ceremonies accompanying the 
reopening of tbe restored bnildii^, have caused Cheater ogam to 
figure in several paranapbs of the daily papers. If those 
ramgmphs are to be believed, tbe opening services seem to have 
iueu marked by some incidents of a riogular kind. We read, for 
instance, in tho Timet, that, ns there is— as is hot natural so neax* 
the march— a considerable Welsh-apoaking population in Chester, 
a sennon had been preached, or wua going to be preached, for 
their special benoflt. But tho odd thing was that the sermon was 
to be (wdressed to tbe Britons in their native Qaelic.** To ordi- 
nary minds there seems something very strange in preariiing to 
Welshmen in Gaelic, something not whdly in harmony with that 
article of tho Church which condemns all ministering in tho con- 
gregation in any ** tongue not uudorstanded of the people.*' A 
profane wit indeed suggested that tho account of tho bail of the 
Gaelic Society, tho description of which appeared in some of 
the papers m parallel columns with tho restoration of 
Chester Cathedral, had, by some freak of iho printer, 
got jumbled up with tho uarrati^o of the more sacred 
ceremony. That tho company at a Gaelic boll " should deem it 
their duty to talk Gaelic, whether ** native ” or otherwise, seemed 
not wholly unlikely; it seemed at least far more likriy than 
that any mmi should think of preaching in Gaedio to a congrega- 
tion of Welshmen. But we set this suggestion aside as rational- 
istic. W'hatevor wo may say of its trustworthiaess as to past 
events, we cannot but accept tho authority of the Timet as 
decisive with regard to those times from which it takes its name— • 
our own times, namely, as th^ pass day by day. VTe are bound, 
therefore, to believe that the sermon was preached, or was to bo 
preached, ns tho Timet tells us, in Gaelic. And as we cannot 
suspect any one concerned in the ceremony at Chester of fostering 
the onor of celobrating divine service in an unknown tongue, 
w'c aro bound to believe tliat there is a population at Chester 
to whom a Gaelic sermon would bo a sermon in their native 
Gaelic." The fact is new to us, and at first hearing it sounds a 
Btilo stortUi^; but a few moments' thought will show that such 
a fact, kept in the dark as it has hitherto been, falls in axoetly 
with the coDolusiou of one school of British ethnologists. The 
existence of a Gaelic population at Chester is much kss suiprislng 
than the existoace of an Iberian population in South Wiee, as 
afliniiod by 'Tacitus and Professor Huxley. That there was, at 
seum time or other, a Gaelic settlement in North Walei^ bm 
been very generally believed; legends of the incuxeioiii of 
iho Gw^ddjfi, and traces of their name and local aomenda* 
ture. are liie in varioos parts of the Principality. Some ia*- 
deedi explain them by mere desultory incursions iroih Irela^^ 
of which some instances certainly did lake place. Tbe pothyMil 
legend of Ounedda tells of a Gaelic invasion of North Wales 
within the historic era. One school of antiquaiiei^ like Archdeacon 
Jones in his VetHget qf ihe Gael in Gtvgnedd, explains the 
class of phenomena by tho theory of a generm Gaelic oeoimtien 
of Britain, earlier than the settlement m the Britons or Wdsh. 
We will not undertake to resolve these knotty }>oint8 one way or 
another, because the fact which the Timet has so kindiy rambd 
to us, the foct of a Gaelic-speakiiiff population betag found at 
Chester in our own times, fits in cquaily with any of these foaaifoi,. 
It miiitere wot little whllhar the existing Qm of Oheil^iwp 
casual seiUon from lielanjd, or the desoendants nf e gtual esigrir 
tion from tbe North in Uie fifth or six^b oentutr,, or n vent|M if 
a primitive ooeupatioii whkh once oocofued mt whole iob 
Britain. In whichever of these wnja we^niayaocoutrifoa^ 
wo have the word of Ihe Timu for U tM 
Chester, setilars so doubtrfoooi the nakhbwirilur 
Wales, era at this moinestwiOfe Ufotylo Iw f3fi|i|d hy 
sermon then by one in eitbar Wdhb iwnMMb 
the negleoted foet to the apiiW mi 
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Si i^ito^of fw Iwoouidil* Whmiaw ^ 

mSm^Aaak'M hwatiM jrowf 
^mnoigktUMtolMtiiia <ciw te 
Mtor't lovet lor iMw o W i 

jfm An^ odw had yni ft% 1 ""^* *^t^f*LMSrow 

AIiIIA flUftWd frfMTI bb IBM® piBppO*** ^ 

kMM. Thto tim aha joroow « — ""■>>]«! » T ! 

tit* *rrwig*«i«iit for * chai^ of 
i- bacairiod into quiatiy mA to tito aaUofootim of 

!uSlSJlS«2S3; Tfo SoSt WeoMidttrtio*. U.* lutWoto 

eJn^ folio » Tiotiui } for, jnot oo he « gong to P»po^ 
drowned by a oonoenioat flood, tod poor Anmo w 
lafo ®»* » wan yat not quit* foeo from nuofortuno. 

Um foto of a young lady thua jilted by on* lorn, daprirad 

br irf another, and violimued Iqr the maohtuatioiw of a 

iMawtifiil jonngar aiater, would b* to taka to oonia form of doti^ 
Bood.” if not to lotito into a conrant. Poor Anme, howerw, to 
radowed with a opaoial avoroimi to doing jtood m the eouyenuona 
nnd dooeuot moia than hainwliare in tha opmioao of 
bat dbnieal adinitor. Her only real conaalation aeama to play- 
ins tha ooaan to a amall congragatlon in a retired village of 
OwnherlanS; end. in apita of her toWnt* for muai^ wo caniwt 
foncy that to ba a very anbilamting employment. Ilowever, eho 
it umoMibly dkmitttd with juat ft f^laaui of '^mfort. It may 
^ be," we are told, that in straggling for davotadnes* to the paoplo 
to her art, aba waa “at last content, tf not iiappr. ,p®““er." 
later, on anch a life as bars, the blessing of paaco mi»t foil. J udmng 
from bar previoua perfornumces, we should say that tt would be 

varr late mdeod— probably about her aovenUelh yw. 

Wft Jmwo ftlreody noticed whtt it, in our opinion « tiio wwikott 
nert of the story. The moat striking difference betw^i a powar- 
tol and a foeble noruUst is genemlly — that the powertil 

writar gives the most marked indicaUons of vigour at the 
oritioal ^oda of the atory; wbatoae the feebler wnler t* apt 
to ahirk the more trying situations, and to dwell upon too 
oomparativtdy easy periods which intarvono. Jud^ by this 
ia not quite aaitisfootory. Wo fohe, for example, 
^ soena in which the heroine breaks oil the ongsjmmoat 
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[Wojforan to her hwolnat. Shaalto# '^ $: 
^aaUJa of BWttoa sad (foaraetor, which ninltM 
and mtavanto yrnfin ftom anergetio adtiop^ 
y"^.3!!r*!31^SS. mwT^ to p5a Tittle more lira into Ihe 
BhebaaSmdantdalioacyQfohwgvatiwi, 
iMii b Alible wiAtiiig in colour and onutuitiooa 


JIUO UIWWICT arss wwaw 

vrith^Tirat lovar, under the impression that ha is really.ttttaohed 
to her siator and is only faithful to her from a wnso of honour. 
The explanation takes pkoa during a dn^®} ^ “■In'!!' 
fesied that it ia rather awkward for them both. Iho lady fuew 
that aha is finally bidding adiou to hergshanoas of happiness, on<i 
the loTar is half conscious that her accusations of wj|dnes8 have 
Boma rani foundaUwi. It is porhiqw only natural and m harmony 
with the reeerved and proud oharncter of tho lody tliat hor part of 
the conversation should bo short snd pithy j but the 

)iig with a coolness which argues oilbor that he is 

singularly wanting in passioii, or that tho author is rather anxious 
to «t nd of hcTtaskrifo sees that she w in ««»«•» “fw* f 
oouW of eentenoos, and then, without a woril, dnT« 
as mat as the horsaa will taka them. After all the cawfol 
enfomation wa have neaived of the foelings antiwtamad by 
toto parties to the flialoguo, we are a htUa disapmnnted 
at tfafe calm oonclthdon. We expected a morn ve^inaBt 
asploshmi and, to whaiwor caoae tha fointnw of the rtc- 
^ may be owing, it atrikaa us ae a want of art The 
g n^rinMin ooifot to have more fire m his compwU« to order 
^^ly to auflat our eympatbiao ; we ate too much dnvto to the 
V mSneinn ffoat, ifWr all, Anme la wall nd of a lover who t^s 
hiaiepulM as qmeflyae bo ooirid have taken the b^king^ff of 
an aflwmtsgeone haigmn’ for a horae or an aatate. W* ^ *5^^ 
disDoaed, todeefl, to think tiiht ia this iiutaiioe Miss Meine 
IktoUthie uBud difficulty of fominine wiiicw ia udcquaiuly 
d.Br»«d«g tha male anitoaL Tho soeaee in wW^ ^ yonn^ 
the haeitiem Ue bv vrtiich her ristor is flaaUy aepaiatod 

Sm their common lovtosto wore efflsfontlyworkodimtj yat^ 

tqaes we feel that a vnltor whose forte W In daacranng pauM 
Mmtiou could have got store os* of the mtuataen than Mies 

Sts 


rUHTB USTTB»8 TOR SSTOURH RBAOiM.* 

F lB'aeynoptioal v&w of Bonam Ulh and sooieto duri^ 

portiw the Imperial ar* which la reprasontad in ht yatwe 
M tha<‘ aavet” age of Utlnity, PH^fre Y.awger^wyba 
^HiOi tho same ooufldeneo that is pko^ ShSS^I 

•nd esponent of the Augustan or “ gdden 
Epistles of tho latter wo grin out 
Rome and too Romans under the heir of i®**” 

letters of the younger PUny ry^pply A* ^ * 

wmprehenaive picUitoof Roman mamiM» 

3; after too Empire had passed foam the foi^T rf «t". 

founder into tho hands of Cnsara choaan and appolnten ky toe 

iirmv It ie owing to a happy taato tor latt^wnUne, tontiar^ 

^Mps from a gonorri admiritlon of Cioaro, his intellert^ supe- 

?SXtao pol^d and oompatont a repra^tativa of toe later 

anooh hoa tonsmittod to noatanty hw n*>«*;™**“* *"*. 

measions of the ago in vriiWi he lived, and thertby f nrnitoad 

• link betwoen tho oW world and the 

tlm traaiitioa period bfttwoon Paffftuism and Ohn«tiftnity. 

ill iu aecular ^peetp the tingular features cf 

fottTVod to bo cau^ and depicted ; for whei^ tbo blind joslousy 

^•dmLiistmtive* abilities of thU or 

tho pursuit of politics daugcrous or eimarfluous, the | oM fw ^ 
■tudv of Ulernture, oloquonco, and tho fine aits still nmiilned 
openf and tho machinaaons of informers and syeophants did not 
Snt too private houses of iUustrious Itomsns from being t e 
abodes alike of Itepublicaii virtue and Augustan oultuw, ^e 
^estio life of I’Uny nnd his frion^ was, “ 

Sidgti, more unintenuptedly serano 

Inil iuauv of bis contbiiiporarios j and if m tho Auirwtan 
ri iil mtT and pooW was 'more brUlimit, in ftiny’s dav. H 
was at toast sought more widely and ganornlly. lliero “!® , 

Other points of view in which so much of tlio soouil history of 
itemo L is to bo found in the lottors of Pliny 
iuir and iustructivo study to tnodorn roodors ; so much ao inacod 
that they aro domervintf of being more largely nimi at school and 
Si than, owing ferhap. to too difllcully of 
tlithf wTitcM into an already full programme, has hitherto been 

'“ArurWm.ingof lost year M^rs. J^Xv*s"‘lri^r*i’’i 
matormlly coiilributo<l to the recognition oI I^«r « ,* 

Latinist iiud a letter-writer by an oditum of selections from his 

l^ltinwir UWU to » J «we>1aiw.».l hv COftlOUll tlld aPPOSlt® 






wlrarroni; of too liters 

Mr. Lucan Ooliius's vory usslul and pop^ •““*»» 

a lit onoortunily for a sketch of top life and writings of the 

y<muge?*l’li«y; and the writers of tho volumo bofon* us have 

contmod, out of their intimate and oomrieie 

toeir subject, to place tho man, hw trrits of character, his irionds, 

end his suaouodiags so vividly boforo us that a hitherto shadowy 

acauaintance bccomos a distinct ftnd real personage. 

^o much of tho samo ground was nocosstiniv gone “y" |n 
Loview.of the “ Soloct Letters” at toe Uroo of lliwr publicaUOT ^ 
‘^ews! Church nnd llmdribb, that U ho supotouotw to 

^tempt more tiiau n passing glanco ® much oI J^iat is 
in too lihaptew of their “Pliny for English Rcadem. Thw 
set before us with sufficient ifloamoM too toones which 
rncrothar in that part of tho diuma of tho Empire in which 
Pliny was more or less an actor ; tho dark days of the bqginotng of 
DoStian’i rule, and tlie rcim of terror with which ^ - 

the new ago in which, unmir Horva. tho friends of tho p« 
scribed, om l*Uiiy amoimt them, founJ oourogo to ' 

and to exact ropmaaonfrom the infompos 
tyrant: the still crimor «nd mow settled tnjnqmlhty of 
JS, in whichPUny row to the highest office as go^nmr of « 
dirtant and iinportant province. In the hrst period ho a 
a iSnn advooSe and ^ of lottors, preserved by bis own 
cantion^aad tact from being the victim of llomitian s jealousy 
y wi,.!. woiiU natttirily have fixed itself upon him on^oori 
If^lKapy ^ toe phlloaopbers, wh^ 

”niZri uTaW from fcma. In the t . 
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decided civil matter! and <}ii^ions of property, ond of which 
and it! advocate! be telle teme curiou! etori^ In hie lettere) 
muet have enabled him to lend valuable aid in exacting, either in 
the Senate or before a court of arbitration, a tardy atonement for 
violence and raptUe In the previoue reign from two^ notorioue 
.creaturee of Domitlani PubUcine Certue and Marius Prieeue* He 
hod etudied oratory and etyle under Quintilian, yet, from bie 
frequent abuee of a veteran pleader in bis own court, the in- 
former and fbriune-hunter Kegulus, one is led to suspect that this 
man muot have got more briefs throngh his tricks and artihces 
than his less adroit and more conscientious junior* Pliny is cer- 
tainly too hard upon a man who, bis own showing, as the 
authors of this volume observe, was not Intel loctiially contemptible. 

If tbe glimpses which the letters afford of the law courts are 


I mjpts him with, ^ Came, indeed t-^not L” Jovolenui, save PUnpi 
I ^'isamanof dotthtfhlsanity, thougn he takee a sheie in pumio 
hasineas, la summoned to considtations^ oi^ even gives ociiuoiui 
on civil law.’' The foci is, onr authcca go on to say, ^.thot ns wai 
a very distinguished lawyer, some of whose legal vmom is still 
preserved in tbe Pandects of Justinian* Poesihly in a fit of 
absence, while his mind was wondeari^ to scenes more congenial 
and familiar, he was startled by hearing hit name, and mode the 
ludicrous reply which Pliny hoe preMrved*^ Or, if Pasaennus was 
one of the poets who hod occupied with their mdings nearly evevv 
day in Apm— one of the busiest months, it must be xemembered, 
for lawyers — and Javolenns hod been dragged from court to 


interesting, still more so is the insight they ofler into literary 
life under the Emperors of Pliny's epoch. Silius Italicus and 
Tacitus, both greatly bis seniors at the bar, were associated with 
him also in the cultivation of tho Muses. AVitli Silius bo was on 
terms of intimacy, and his criticism of him, that ho wroto verses 
with more diligence thanforco," coincides with the verdict of mr^dem 
scholars. With Tacitus ho was more closely associated, lie rejoiced 
in his society and good opinion, and it was the pride of his life 
that on one occasion a stfanger sitting next Tacitus at tho games, 
and finding him to bo a distinguished author, concluded ho must 
« bo ‘'either Tacitus or Pliny.” To Martial Iho cpigranmiatUt, i*liny 
stood in tho position of a patron. When, in the early part of Trnjana 
reign, that poet quitted J wune for Spain because ho aid not succeed 
so wqll witfi the new r/ffime as with lloiiiitian, whom he grossly 
flattered, Pliny, os he tells a correspondent, presented him with a 
viatiotm for iiis travelling expenses, and this in pursnnnce, he 
adds, of a good old custom of complimenting with money those 
who had written the praise of persons or States.” Tho simple- 
minded letter-writer regrets the disuse of a practice which, 
as the authors remark, was ” rocognixed amongst ourselves till, 
happily both for the purse and for tho honour of our men of letters, 
the public superseded tho patron and he is curiously inseoHiblo 
to tho field for satire opened by payments for praise, whereby 
The patrons 11 v<? to futuro goncriUlonx, 

Tho pootfl live hy thoir intiuntriuus earning, 

8o that, alive nnd Ucad, men live by ].eariilng. 

It is indeed Pliny’a connc*\ion with literary men, both with some 
whoso works have come down to us, and with others — c.g, Passen- 
jiua Paulus, a descendant and imitator of Propertius; Caniuius 
Kufus, a would-be epic poet; Vergilius llomonus, a comic poet; 
nnd other poets and prose- writers, to say uothiiifi^ of tho foreign 
pbiloBOpbors and rhetoriciaus with whom he was intimate — which 
has Cfdiod forth one of tho best and liveliest chapters in the very 
pleasant volume before us ; we refer to that which is devoted to 
the custom of “ Public Itondiugs ” (vii. 80-89). It seems pro- 
bable, from tho cases in whicYi we can form an opinion, that 
Pliny, if a just, w'as also an indulgent, critic; and another way 
in which ho strove to encourage nnd foster literature was by 
4ittending diligently the gatherings nt which ambitious authors 
were wont to court, by recitation of tlieir compositions, the 
publicity and sales for which modern writers depend on tho 
energy and good offices of their publisher. Though the multipli- 
cation of copies of popular boc^s was a far easier and cheaper 
process at llonio under the Empire, nnd tho supply was much more 
xsalisfoctory in tho first centuries of Ibo Cliristian era, than it wtw 
much Inter in modiaoval Europe, yet tiio “ Sosii brothers ” were 
booksellers rather than publisuors; nnd a Itrimnn author had 
not his Murray or his lllnrkwood to go to for the sale of bis 
4M)pyrigbt or tbe arrangements of uihertining, fioating, and in 
short publishing bis book. Messrs* Church and ilrcKlribb put 
tills very liioidly before their renders, ns they do also the 
nltornative, which existed only in Imperial Koine, to the fashion 
of which the “ assiduo rupt» loctore c«»lumnro ” of Juvenal give 
such vivid testimony. It had existed in tho Augustan age; it 
had become a busino*s8 of life in Pliny's time. When n ball cA 
library, chairs, beuchus, liid audience had been secured fur the 
purpose, tho reader would anticipate tlie popular lecturer or 
preacher of to-day fwith his dinmoud ring, his bran-new coat, and 
well arranged hair) by adornment, nnd sometimes extravagant 
Adornment, of his person. Tho reciter, wo are told, would occa- 
sionally ” put a gay coloured bwid on his head, bondagos on hia 
♦•nrs, and a woollen comforter round his neck.” Whether the ear 
bnnvlages were designed to save the reader from the iutiiction which 
his labouri imposed on his auditory wo are not certain, but it 
mast bo clear that the tax thus laid upon good-natured folks' 
patience was very severe, and it must have been only a sense of 
duty to litemturo and to society that enabled refined heoroni like 
Pliny to endure it We are reminded that there wos not then “ Uie 
abandonee of reading which constitutes one of the most serious 
burdens of modem life ” ; there were no magatincs, no pamphlets, no 
newspapers; perhaps, too, there was always the chance, os at* a 
^lOdem aido, of some extempore fun, or a little quiet gossip. Such 
AA lAlerlode as that recorded in pp. 87-8 would have repaid 
evou A bmd listener for tho unwilling loon of hia ears. '* Poa- 
senuttSi^’ the etogiftO poet. had collected a number of friends to 
hear bm road a new volume; among them a lawyer, Javolenns 
l^iscos bj iMuniK with whom be was on very inUmots terms. 
The poet nsgAO, ' Prisons, you bid me *; but was astounded by a 
sudden Interrupfioa firom bis friend, *1 do not bid your” 

* Wa may iiiostai^e tbis tnddent by suppoibg that Pope is reading 
' pttbllo bid Jbsqg m Man; and bos got oi ibr oa Come now, 
fit, JoW’ when St, John, who isoneof bismidiacfey inter* 


for lawyers — and Javolenns had been dragged from court to 
attend them, his ' 1 don’t bid you ’ may have been tbe expression 
of pent-up annoyance, which no feelings of friendship could 
restrain.” Pliny s practice, if he gave a reading, was, he tells us, 


in their place.” Still one may marvel th^, in April and other 
months most given up to thone public readings, he did not put up 
a notice, “ out of town,” on his house-door or club-chamben, ana 
betake him to one or other of those delightful villas near Ostia or 
under tbe Apennines, or even beside the Lake of Como, which 
might thus have become refuges firom importunate public readers 
as well AS from Imperial Jealousies aud proscriptions. 

The chapter devoted to I’liny's country residences divides with 
that on which we have been dwelling our special interest in this 
volume. We seem to know already so much of Pliny's firiends 
and family relations (to which, by the way, tbe writen do full 
justice in their ninth chapter), that Ave crave for information 
about a more abstruso matter — tbe armngements of his famous 
villas. Tbe chief of these were tbe Laaientine and the Tuscan, 
though those on tho l*4iko of Como, “Tragedy ” and “Comedy,'* 

I must have had thoir ottractions. “ Comedy,” he tells his friend 
I lioroanus in loiter, is so close upon the lake, “thmt you may 
almost throw your lino from your chamber, and fish os you lie in 
bed, as well as if vdii were in a boat.” But the larger villas possess 
most interest, and have boon tho subject of speculation to English 
and French writers on tho architecturo of antiquity, such as Castell, 
Fdlibien, and Audr6 Lef^vro in his popular “ Parks and Gardens.” 
The Tuscan was tho more important country scat, with its estate 
nnd farm buildings ; the i*»aurontino was not a viUa proper, but rather 
I a villuln, or house with simply its gardens and pleasure-grounds. 

I But the charm of this latter was its easy distance from Komo, 
its look-out on the Tyrrhene Sea, its imre recommendations for a 
studious retreat in autumn aud winter weather. As its owner 
describes it, nothing can surpass the varie^ of landscape or the 
perfection of its iuternal arrangements. Like all such villas, it 
was limited in beigiit to one stoiy ; nor does it ever appear that tho 
exterior aspect and elevation of the building entered into tbe con- 
sideration of the proprietor in comparison with his anxiety to get 
the host possible outlook. His land view was now shut in Dy 
woods, and now widened into broad meadows, whose flocks, driven 
down from tho hills by winter, grazed and grow fat in spring 
weather upon spring keep. From the “ specularia ” or windows 
of his dining-room miglV. be seen a prospect of, as it wore, three 
difierent seas, and from another pomt of tbe same room “ you 
look through tho colonnade into the court, and see the mountains 
in tho distance.” Loft of the diniog-room was a sitting-toom, 
within which was a smaller winter snuggery, one side of which 
caught tho morning and the other the afternoon sun. Another room, 
fitted with a wall bookcase containing “ such Works as one can 
never read too often ” (non legendos libros sed lectitandos), had its 
windows so disposed as to c^tch the sun at all times of the day. 
It has been said that this villa was one-storied, but tbe exoeptioa 
to this general rule was a storied tower at the end of a tennis- 
court, the highest story of which was designed to catch the mi- 
teosive and diversified prospect which its site commanded. A 
similar idea, wo learn from Mr. Gervase Wheeler’s Choka of a 
JMeUingf has been turned to very good account in a fint-maas 
American country house ; but there is another feature in Pliny’s 
Laorentine villa which bespeaks a comjdeteness that few modem 
dwellings even of tho rich and luxurious have roalised— a enrpto- 


uwouiuga vvvu luo ncu nuu luxunous nave nuuisea— a enrpto- 
porticus, or windowed cloister, which could admit the air in one 
weather, and exclude wind and rain in foul. Outside of this was 
a sunny termeo frngrant with the scent of violets (p. IJJ)* The 
Tuscan seat was on a larger scale, and resembled some spacious 
b^^lish park. It lay in a vast amphitheatre, with a broad plain 
in front, bounded by wooded bills well stocked with game of all 
kinds; tho lower slopes planted with underwood, except whero, 
here and there, were stretched undulating lawns riw aa to 
soil and fruiu'ul as the valley itself. Briow lay a serieA of 
vineyards belted with shrubs, and then the mea^wa and 
tillage, good arable land and rm flowery pastasee. The setate 
was well watered, and yet quite firee froin marsh or stagSMmt 
water, owing to tbe slopes wwn which all suiiace water iiq< 
into tbe Tiber. Here too, as at Laurentum, the house com- 
manded a fine view. A eouthem aspect and an. altemoon sun in 
summer vrere fhrther Attractions; and the long, bcOad cblecmAd^ 
with an antique porrico and a temoe bsyond sldrced by bon 
and other shrubs, dipt and trimmed miming to th# vmmea of 
the topiary art, were other tecommeaderiona to tbia mvoarita 
summer rosidonee of t’liny. I!rom tliA temAA yon debebnded into 
a Uwo, or raised border, wbleh om *^palTiiius^’^ and 
Lettvie “ one pdonse en pimle And hmot which came a 

shrubbeiy fqmmi tt fftR.nnjl i h na fi , p^m AeonthhA Bnck 
summer and vf^sler 
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jttd iolidliii^ arnnkthm tlie tomd of liSii mi ottrooM 
toUiooii^f ilbomtayOodvaliiod &« wpMVHf 

hi tlwy aniii Imto looMM « cSllm unkiiowo to ^ 
jioiiy whm the pleoeum vUoh premM life front being 
tdewUe ooneiated in the gmm hud betUog-yfing of the 
Hie dinhhy epkodoux U the dmneM of the new iwim;r nod 

the ererleetiog puhlio leedtnge of good, hedt end indlffemt poela. 

One or two lapeotidf Bomen life eeportno^ in Fliny'e lettm 
me an that we haeo attempted to nottoe; for Hie leetiond fprthe 
dgniea which trcNl the itage on which Pliny wee y fa e i gmdcaat 
notor, we moat xafer the rmer to the TOiy agreeahl^aketohee oon« 
tabled in the eoliime before ne. 


THE BEmBH SCHOOL OF 8CULPTURK.* 

C ON8IDE1UNG the mat amount of writing deroted e?ery 
year to Sngliah art, Ft it remarkable how poorly we are pro- 
ridea with anything like an adequate history ot it The Cehtwy 
of BntUk Pomlrrs by the Bedgravee is, indeed, excellent so far 
as it goes, full of carefhlly selected facts intelligently and in- 
teieetingly told; but the scheme of their book, which really 
omhnim*£nglish painting from ith origin to our own day, ooniinca 
it neoeasarily to an outline. InraluaUe as a handbook to a modem 
Qalleiy, or to such an exhibition as that of the Old Maeters at 
the Academy, the Century '* rather reveals the wealth and im- 
portance of its sublect than displays it Cunnlngbam's <*Llvesy* 
which include arcuitecta and sculptors, are amusing, and fairly 
rioh in information ; but the writer's strength lay leas in criti- 
clam than in anecdote, ond the series (which has many omissions) 
ends more than forty years ago. Yet n continuation of this 
book, with an introductoir vmumo, might supply a tolerable 
hiatoiy of English art ; and, looking to the public interest in tho 
matter, much extended by recent exhibitions, one would fancy 
that it might answer as a trade 8()eculnliou. Many of tho mate- 
rials for such a continuation, it may be added, exist in tho singlo 
biographies of our later artists. These are, indeed, in general but 
poor performances; Gilchrist's Blake,’* despite its mannered 
style, and the liifo of I). Scott, by tho writer now beforo us, being 
the only creditable ones wo i\imembor ; but tho feeblest contem- 
porary records ore invaluAble to the later biogniphor who has 
never even seen Virgil.*’ 

One grave diiUculty, however, besets all writing about art— 
namely, the nocessity of copious and elahorute illustration. With- 
out this, tho story of an artist's life is stripped of its reality ; it 
wants its ram$i ; it is liko tho luusiouurs oom)>any when 
ho will not play. The biographer of poet or novelist may quote 
from tho works, or can at any rate easily refer his readers to 
memory or to their bookshelves. The painter’s biographer, wanting 
adequate illustration, can appeal only V} vague rcmenibrance, or to 
works dispersed through a hundrea Uallerios, or reunited in one 
for a single season. He is thus but one dCgroe more advantageously 
placed than the author who attempts the hopeless task of reviving 
the transitory triumphs of tho thautrical or operatic stage, whilst 
he wants in geneinl tho lively anecdote or peiwuml gossip of tho 
actor's life ; for it is only the inferior class of artists who either 

S ractiso or endure what Franco, its natural home, calls tho ** vie 
e Boh^me.” And this necessity of illustration obviously presses 
more in the case of the sculptor than uf the painter, or even of 
the architect; sculpture, in modem days, being *buried in private 
bouses, and presenting decided material diliicuUies in the way 
of its periodical exbibiricm. It is in part owing to this circum- 
stance that the literatoxo of sculptiwe is at once so theoretical 
and so meagre. What a series of joameys, wliat a labour of 
obtaining leave, what a waiting on Providence for aunriiine suili- 
dent to reveal the beauty of the Venus and justify the modesty 
of the Nymph, would be required by him who should truly write 
the htsio^ of British sculpture only! To this wo musradd 
the co^ of adequate illustration ; and, although pbotofjraphy, by 
suDplying maters for tho engraver, affords facilities heretof^ 
unjoiown, yet even as an aid to the draughtsman it must bo vory 
cautiously used, whilst it is wholly inadequate to take the place 
of engraving. ^ For, however loud may be the interested boasts 
of fts^ inmiioua ptoceta at it appears, however complacent the 
ecboea of half-trained admirers, each and all labour under the 
same curse of mechanical qoall^. Tho so-called facsimile, auto- 
type, heUegraph, or whatever ime name it may bear, invariably 
imid neoesMurily miseea uxactty one little matter— the lifo of tho 
oiigXuil. If put fortih ta art. the photograph is one of the ihinss, 
as%lake eald, ** whieli all artlshi hatsb' And had he lived to see 
the i^otographlo rqpKriuotioai of>if Job*’ and ^«Gitee of 
FUraolae,*' we vestuse to aay that Im would hqto hated it still 


These oonrideratlciit hi c liaa ua towaida more leuisney to* the 
look before us than it might otherwise harp been enutled to 
laiitt. LooUng to the the of the 
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whether hm cofnmerrial exigeucies or from In the 

iohemeailoptidttha volume cau hardly tank shova 1^^ 

« OMstmaa fhA'* standard. Take, first, the heteedbn woiha 
lorfutt-slie itlttitretiop. The book is indeed dedacsttsi to tite 
nmiAory of B ij n pahas ^Uuthor of many perfectly heautUM 
trailva works 6t European celebrity ” (a dumsy and one-Mbd 
oompUmeut, as It seams to ignore Flaxman as a sculptor) f vet 
of the full-sited illustratioua but one U given to this great gmui^ 
whilst seven are devoted to Messrs. Gibson, Spence, and 
artists whose merits, which we frilly acknowledge, certainly bear 
no such proportion to Flaxman’s as would bo indicated by this 
distributum of favour. Watson, ^in, whoso eminent gifts Mr.* 
Soott recognises, has but one print, and Banks is not iUuitrated 
at all. Yet these really poetical and accurate artists, so liudo 
known to their countrymen, surely deserved honour more than 
Wyon’s tame imitation of the Greek, with its falsely managed 
drapery, or the half-modelled skotohes in which Monro allowed 
his natural feeling for grace to lose itself. 

In the woodcuts we aro glad to observe more discrimination in 
choice, although Loro the proper effect has been occosionally 
sacrificed by coarse execution. Vlaxman’s figure of Beaiguatlon 
from Ohichester Cathedral (p. iji), perhaps the most beautiful 
single draped figure in modern sculpture, with some of the 
wt^cuts rrom Gibson, are examples. lu other cases, for some 
inexpUcablu reason, the name ot tho artist has been omitted, 
whilst nothing in tho text supplies an explanation. We notice 
those blemishes with reluctance, but it would not be just to pass 
them over; partly because in ab(K>k on oculpturo illustrations liave 
necessarily very great imixirtance, partly because the nublishers 
havo provided here cxccllont matenals, to which on all accounts 
we should like to see more justice done. By some addition and 
some liltlo cancelling, those illustrations might easily bo repro- 
duced in a volume really worthy to bo classea ns a book, not for a 
season’s rmi, but for the libraries of all who care about the noblest 
of the fine arts, and tho one also in which tho oxistanco of Flax- 
man places us amongst tho most favoured nations.” 

Should such A reproduction of tho British School ’’ as wo 
fancy over puss into fact, the editor’s portion of Uie task must also 
be thorenghly reconsidered. Mr. Scutt cannot indeed write with- 
out showing an artist’s feeling, and (what does not always co-exist 
with this) a genial sympathy for art of diverse aims and merifs. 
Yet he, as author of tho books already named, ahould also know 
what sound biographical and critical work moans ; and altJiough 
disposed to grant large license to the editor who is ernpioyod on a 
bdbk framed on such a scheme as this, yet wo think he would allow 
that thcro are pages here in which he has not done hims^df the 
juatico due to his reputation. Aleagre in sr)aio noticos, in others— 
notably in Flaxmaua case — ho indulges in adiscursivoness which 
gives the improssion that he has not fully realized liis subject, 
in Huch a tusk as this, however, there is so great a disouuroge- 
inent to a couscientioua critic, as diMtinguishod from the mob of 
Uhristmas-book makers wbu write with ease (to themselves)^ that 
we shall hope for a vory different result should the publishers 
think our .Huggestiuu worth following, and reissue the volume as 
a true record of the British Scb<K)l of Bciilpture. It is in the full 
convictiim that they, as well os wo, would bo gainers, that we 
submit those criticisnis. We are sure, at any rate, that this will 
bo a far wiser schonio than the completion of that which has 
been announced, a companion volume on living British sculptors. 
Buch a book cannot help becoming a mass of laudatoiy paading, 
in which the value of efuserved praise will be effaced by the pre- 
sence of inevitable compliment. Tho task is one in which a man 
desirous to speak his wind out remit fail, and Mr. 8coU should 
leave it to the oflicial trumpeters of tho AlWl Memorial. 

Quitting tois ungracious iiurtion of our tank, let us give 
one glance, not indeed to Mr. Hcott’a whole subject, for which 
space frils, but simply to tho exquisite genius which lends Uie 
ciiarm to his volume. Many uf the woodcuts from Flaxmau’s 
monumental reliefs ore quflloiently delicate to give a fair idea of 
that genius. And as we turn from otio little group to anotbor. 
finding in each a new version of that bile of sorrow which, of all 
tales, biis boon most outworn by the sculptor's art, what a singiiiar 
variety and freshness in ito rendering is set beforo us, wliat a 
truth to human feeling, what ever-present teiidenioss and olr ra- 
tion! There is, indeed, some inequality in the designs, the Inter 
ones exhibiting marked advimcs ; yet on the whul^; we may say that 
each of those woodcuts is a little poem from life, simplilicd an^l 
idealised at once by Flaxirian’s genius. Wd know nothing Jn 
sculpture, since the Greeks, testifying to such an affluence of 
creative imaginotkm ^ nothing near it. This volume alone con- 
; tains as many inventions ” by Haxman as would liave 
I adequatdy fiU^ the career of a go^ artist ; and yet ibis volume 
' does not contain one-fifth, we bmiove, of Flaxnmu’s monumental 
or sculpturesque designs, beyond which lies the vast series iUus** 
tmriiig Homer and lieaiod. iEsebylus ond Dante. 

What place in his art snoul4 we assign to Flaxman P AVitji- 
out attempting to argue this question— for which Mr, ieuiswuod s 
loag^moauied, lon^elajed ‘'Life” will, we hope, one day 
fusniui fitting opportunity— we may briefly indicate our judg- 
ment Bougbly dividing the qualifications which compow an 
wtiitfs till* to iwMgniuoo .botWMn tb. fonwJ w. 

(iriUoh ntv to mmuay oret tho knofjedgo il! 

Vt, mA poww in arins thnt Imwiodi* mmi^oar w*ih ito 
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on all poiotf ezqopi ml^ant. T]ii% howomi ia the ukimale 
test; it is one to which it is ahnoat omid to expose the sculptor. 

was also inferior in Inebnlfldl ItnowMge of form to manr 
of those who baye .p notitad^the art jn Eim>pe since i ^oo, with 
or without natnmi fnnina, and to a much smaller number 
(within the aaine san|^) ia poem of hanOiinff the chisel. We 
cannot claim for bfan, iigahii imo 'mysterious subHoiity of Michael 
Angela nor the xealiirio fbm of iMvid of Angers. On the other 
haxuii flasmanc-^ bogb with the formal side of sculpture— is 
nneq,uallod oinoothn amptoiSiHot of a.d. 1500, but of the third 
century after Ohriat, in his sculpturesque instincts ; in his power of 
sfllectiBg ioae his art exactly the right subjecti and then treatiag it 
in the moat aealptural manner. More than any modern or medimyal 
iciilpiori he haa the Hellenic ** note of propriety. No one, again, 
has aumsaad him in his conscientious truth to natural form, so far 
an ha Bad mastered it, or his sedulous avoidance of a forced or 
aeniimeiltal effbet— vices into which, respectively, Michael Angelo 
and Oanova (to name but two couspicuous instances^ often lapsed. 
No one haa beou so free from conventional emptiness, wheiber 
iha material emptinom of modem Ital^, the Academic emptiness 
' Of France, or the pedantic emptiness of Uermany. And no one, 

' as we have sidd, has come anywhere near him, since Hellenic 
dayi^ ia copiousness of invention^ united with tenderness and 
grace. Go to the Cathedral of Chichester, whore local patronage 
(we suppose) has gathered some ten or twelve of his little monu- 
ments, ai^ turned that building into a shrine more attractive and 
more sacred to Uio scanty worshippers of pure Art thmi the mo* 
chanical ^endouxa of Cologne, or the gay grandiosity of St. 
Peter's, rlazman has created more tjpos here alone, and those 
of im inoomparably more sigoidcant order, than a century of 
Italian monumental sculpture produced, when Italy was at her 
best, and when kings and convents vied with each other in 

S dendid patronage. And yet Flux man, after his noble ** Mans* 
bid” group, the single great moniiment duo to the expenditure 
of tans of thousands curing his lifeiitno within the Abbey, though 
justly valued and praised by Itogers, the accredited oracle of taste 
an the patrons* circle of the day. ha^ly Bcems to have received a" 
coininission for anything beyoiui a relief in miniature. Wo have 
indicated several curious uroblcius here ; the solution of thorn we 
now commend to the reader. 


FRENCH LlTERATUttE. 

M HE BOTJROOING baa just published another volume of 
t his ” IHploinatie History of JCurope during the French Kbvo* 
lutioo,” * and ho describes all "the coniplicatioos of ]H>litio8 during 
the period which elajtsed between February 1793 * 794 * 

We need not point out the importance of a work like the one 
BOW before us, especially when it possesses the merits of accu- 
racy, cleaniess, ana oomplotonsss wnich distinguish M. do Bour- 

a *8 production. The history of the Kevolution hod until 
^ been treated too exclnsivoly from the militaiy point 
view, and, with tho excoptioii of Baron Bignon*s llistoho 
'mila JDiplomalie yr'^oicatsc, It would be difiicult to name a 
French book bearing on the subject in question. M.do Bour- 
going has beeu fortunate enuiigli to obtain access to the volu- 
minous collections of 8tato papers proservod at tho Minuthre 
d$$ Affaires Hrangitres, More than once we have bad oocasiou 
to remark upon tho absitrtl restrictions with which those ool- 
leotiona are made available to students, even whou exist- 
ing international relations cannot bo utVected in the elighiest 
degree by such researches; but it would appear that a more 
liMval system is now adopted, and it is not uulikoly that 
the oharaotor of the publications issued within the last few 
yean in Germany on tlio history of the French Revolution has 
helped to bring about tliis rtmult. In one of the notes at the end 
of nis volume M. do Bourgoiiig gives a very iiitoresting summary 
of tho principal German works on the subject, especially that^of 
Professor von Bybel, and he ahows how the recent feuds between 
Austria and Prussia have affected the aocounU written by 'hiato- 
rians of the eiforts which the Coalition made seventy years ago to 
put down the revolutionary movomont. 

The easays oollectod by M. Henri Martin under the title 
Aud§i dArehSohgitf innv be considered to a certain 

•xteht as an introduction to his llistory of France. Tho Celtic 
aiomont was tho first be had to study, and he naturaliy wished 
to Yoriiy by personal observation tho facts which literature and 
• lUCotMi^ogy ha\'o determined. Fortunately, the scholar can find even 
BOW in a few remote districts of Western Europe rspr^ntatives 
of thoraoo to which Gaul %v«iS' indebted for Druidical civiltaation, 
ond mo can catch, so to speak, an echo of the old songs which 
oeMbraled Merlin and King Arthur. M. Martin truly xemarks 
tbkt^heae ■ourcea of information should bo consttlted with a sym* 
rjMftiieille ^position; if we approach them in the spirit of nega- 
five criti c *™ ! they will bo for ua entirely uieaningleea. Such is 
^0 idea irUmi prevails through M. Mark's essays. Thev com- 
y ise i. Adisqaisitioii cm the Caltie Race ; a. A series of Notes 
'Bf a Jotoiiw through wales; 3. various ^papers cm questions of 
Slaton AsoMSOkgTv Ifythohwy, and Literature; 4* A payr on 
8%Miien itid mt Soamiaaviaa Antiquities. And aa especially Just 
' Bow^ ydlHieraimt alwaya slip in even amidst topics of a pniely 
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lUarMyiiatunh4mr aothoir endiiwdii m is sihow wlu^ 
bstwsmPriuria sad tbs iteidinavfam^mdi^^ am fthpA- is 
bs. His volume, priatsd, we dhbtftf,iemaseto^^ tiwbis 

events of last year, ends with a wmd of aiaikm 
effimt tbit it bAovesher to maho tiPhamia erhtob '*^■11 aasbM lim 
iudependenee and power of the Scandlnmrimi flts^ 
we have to thank M. Lenoir fora Small vdanw* vriiiiAi, 
although having no sdenttgc yaleii ai p aa Mnytisttfat^iiite^^ 
ing, and deserves to be read. Ha^ng KfMcdme’s 

the every-dajr a^^ures^^T^ frilow-tmTeOiiriL and to dhierihs 
the more or less amusing incideirts which mUenii the gnvarpart 
of the journey. Whatever scenes M. Iienoir had the good fbRDns 
to observe struck him by their picturesque or humorous features^ 
and supplied him with abundant materials for gossip. OCheia 
may throw light upon the past kistoiy of or appredsts 

its present resources and the social condition or the peg^; we 
must not expect from our author anything but mere iam rsitfewi ils 
voyage, and descriptions as sketchy as the scenes which snggmlsd 
them. Some of these desciiptiona^ however, are droll enough to 
amuso the dullest reader, ana *ihe woodcuts which illustrate the 
volume add much to its interest. 

The race of the Magyars is jwrhsps one of those ribout whleh 
wo have the least information m a trustworthy kind. M. Amddde 
Thierry, in his work on Attila, and M. Ramoaud, in his Emgmre 
gt'co at 4 wY*’ Sih-le, elucidated, indeed, the difficult problems eon- 
uocted with tho origin of that peode, and M. Saint-Kend Xail- 
landior, as we shall presently see, has done much to make us 
acquainted with Magyar histinry and literature; but before M. £. 
Sayous published his little volume t ^0 had no consecutive work 
of importance on any separate period in the annshi of that 
race. The epoch treated by M. Simus is one of the most 
dramatic in the history, not only of Hungary, but of Europe ; 
it begms with tho accession of Leopold to the Imperial throne,, 
and ends with tho catastrophe of 1 8 1 3 . The French Revolution was 
for tho Magyars tho signal of a national and constitutional rmr- 
rcction, which steadily developed itself notwithstanding reaction- 
ary measures sufficiently violent to crush, one would suppose, the 
strongest manifustatious of freedom ; and the clash of tho armed 
lojrions which met on tho battle-iSelih of Rivoli, Austerlitz, and 
Wtigram^did not prevent the Hungarian subjects of the Empmr 
I Fnuicis II. from carrying on vigorously the work of political 
revival. But, ns M. Bayous remarks, they may also be said to 
have taken a considerable share in the coalition against Napoleon, 
inasmuch as their dovotedness saved Austria Irom destnictiofo. 
If they bad chosen to take advantage of the approach of tho 
Freuon for the purpose of assorting their independence, they would 
have olTectually crippled Austria's power of resistance. M. Bayous 
has performod his tusk with care ; he gives us at the beginning of 
tho volume a list of works consulted hy him, which form an in- 
teresting collection of Hungarian litevatiure. 

M. Baint-Roud Taillapdier also has taken as the subject of his 
latest researches the nations belonging to the Magyar race and 
the volume ho now publishes is devoted td an account of the 
Servians, from the rebellion V>f 1 804 to the death of Frinee 
Mi^psch in 1 860. A brief introduction describes the eondition of 
SeAia during the middle ages, and explains likewise the eirouqi*- 
stances which IlmI to the writing of the present monograph. In 
tho first place the author discusses the question of Panslavism, and 
shows that tho best eafeguard against the encroachments of Russia 
is to be found in tho strengthening of the small States on the 
bnuks of tlie Danube. Why is it that, twenty years ago, the 
Hungarians wore disposed to throw themselves into the arms of the 
Csor rather than submit to the yoke of the House of Hapslmsg P 
Why is it that the Slavonic jpopulations ore even now tempted to 
follow the same qouiee P Simply because Western Europe took 
no interest at that time in the Christians of the Ets^ sod 
bi^use the fatal policy of iVince Metternich was still followed^ 
a policy the leadiug feature of whidi consisted in sowing the ieedi 
01 divirion among the various elements of the Austrian Bmplte. 
If the intoreste of the Germans and the Magyars were separated^ 
A9 some thoughtless enthusiosts hope, the aims of Panslavkoi 
would be fully satisltod ; but between this dualism and aratorn 
to the Metternich traditions there exists, according to our autlieri 
a hanpy medium, and the true interests of Ausm itself require 
that H(mcmiA, Hungary, Poland, and all the Eastern 
form a |)owcrful federation under the rule of the Hapebmeg terily. 
While attempting to point out a sdutien for a political SifleQl& 
which has long puzaled tho ablest stateameiii M. Mnt-fUnd Wm- 
laudicr bos also aimed at reading to his own oomrimsen w^ismb 
of Mtieiice, of ^triotism, and of ecnwlairay ftom 1 m iidriiery of 
iiiodern Smia. llis prelbce dwells with mndh eleqneaee ndonMtii 
topic; it is like a tMTstim cerdb addr o e ao d to denxMidliiglSltieB 

M. Bcul <5 goes on publishing for the benefit or die general leader 
the lectures on anmssology whiok he delivaia at the f*^*^***'* 
libratT.S Uaring taken a final lesTe of dm CtMB% hn^oadMM 
tta to Uotculaneuni and P(unpeii,«ideitewuintodwiadMiiilla» . 
Ofcumatanoea of the volcnole enupIloB «Udi in 
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madi not o£ cakrtnad tern. Tho mty was aotoallj d aa twysd 
W an inmidation of mad and of ashes nixed tf)getheri and 
ivteaas this aahata^ haatead to a eteaia dame boa te Pa*^ 
tetlj eimeUe of yielding eaen to the koife» tooiAm to a dopui of 
about flutr teb is fot a oeniinidtre of laxa in au the 
parti if UMCtthuMMim whim haoo aa yet bsea eaplemd. BL 
Baald reoemmaada moonclaaioiitbat, even at the risk of abandon* 
ing Pompeii, the eUbrts of toe erm^ortt whoso huainsas it is to 
soperintond the esoavations shoold be cofnceatrated upon the 
other ehy. 

It is satisfiictory to find JUbbinioal studies so far encouraged 
in Fmnos that a scholar of such disUnguMhed merit as M« 
Moses Schwab has undortahen a Fnmoh traatetion of the entire 
TslimuL^ l%s tint volume of tliis ituportant publication is now 
bsfsre on Mr* Deutsch's weU4ciiown article in the Quorierhf 
JBten^ whilst quite sufficient to give ordinal^ readen a general 
idea of the Talmud, bad stimulati^ tbs curiosity of many students 
who wanted to become aoquainted with the Rahbitvical work/ 
not at Bscooib>haad from the imperibot essays of Buxtoif end 
others, but throuffh the medium of the text itself. Next 
to the advantage of being able to overcame the difBculties pre- 
sented by Ka^inical Hebrew, the help derived from a good 
translation is invaluable; and here M. HcLiwab has rendered | 
an important service. Bhould lie be spared to complete his I 
g^antus undertaking, we shall at last have tbs^means of study- 
ing one of the most corioua and inteTasting repositories of theo- 
logical literature. The fact Uiat M. Moses oehwab was for a 
long time the ooUahorafeur and amanuensis of the late Professor 
Munk is the best goaxantse of his qualihcations. It Is at tho 
special request of M. Ad. l^nck and other well-known Oriental 
soholars that he has begun his heavy task, and, with the 
help of « few able coadjutors, he hopes to carry it on to a 
saaoBssful iMue* The &te volume contains the entire treatise 
of Berakhoth, aocoxding to both the Jenwalom Talmud and that 
of Babylon; it is preceded W an introduction which discusses all 
the problems of theology, philosophy, philology, &c., bearing upon 
'the work. A table of oonieuts, a Ibt of Biblical quotations, and 
a Dunibar of valuable note have also been addinl. 

M. llathieris prose translation of Theocritus f is a work nf smiic 
pretensions, and claims a brief luenflou hero. Not merely does 
It give a iutbful randeriog of the Sicilian poet, but it supplies 
also a number of valuahla notes on mnnis of antiquity and 
of moral pbilMopby. Thus the fiffcventb idyl is follo^^ by an 
eaiinr on the mythoiog;iQal cystsnis of tho ancients as comparsd 
wHn tha doctrines of the Ohristiaii religion; and at tbs cIom 
of the sixtoenth we have some remarks on war, and on the provi- 
dential character of the oabmitics which affiict the human n^. 
The parallel quotations Irom Horses, Virgil, Audrd Chdnier, 
and others, are judiokmsly chosen ; toe biographical and geo- 
gsapbieai datails are iilustrated wherever necessary; and the 
ecdboliasta tere been ooneultod with a minuteness, which pmos 
that M. Hatbjler is at homo in the most recondito paths of aiidexit 
litoratursu ^ 

M. Cbaignst has aimed at ghiiig in a emaU oompase an btro- 
dnetiDa to the study of Plato and of mPlstoiiic philutophy.l Hts 
book, which bears evidanea of consdenriona meareh, le divided 
into three pseto. We have tet a biographical skate of Plato, 
and here the scanty means of iufimiarion left to us by Oieek anti- 
qnito are mads tlie assa at impacting the mom chametor 
of Plato M. Cfaaigxiit aBote; INteapa too much weight to the 
testeiou| of Atewte turil wt the founder of a school 
id OimagIxtp M mmk otetoatfy before the public, must necessarily 
be expomd to tetotoT ^ abuse. But^ the l^to whom we are 
ebii^ concettsd lobmnr is tefldkiao0ar, and not the private 
persou; in tba iattas capi<%^]iaeiQanas tem our grssf ; in the 
toimer, on iba oMmfi teaiaalte toamte sb iuasiu satisfaetory 
htowtei atobatef mt.ute jbialtesi Ilia scud|r of ihani 
ttewumm paw iterate Ifc f i t l afg te t d w ull l a ig t ieiaWy imoatbo 

and 

liaatodwteteTirkMitdiid^^ 

fhsnlteflfmtiim BiPimfNisd hir iiiilftii ito 'i eaih 




[mHUMtai. . VImi SM AlfMra «f Om mtHm 

IteuaT^ itoilpsa sa hmomplata, and wn IM 
wlttiavaK.te tetoaea^ of m 

The tostoif of ftete Utaiatm has lately bean ftamiiillg^ 
nawted aompaitont aohohuai and M. Albert’s volmito 
to a avte axtenl over the same ground which M. l^uma lEliii 
I alMsay survayad in hU iteoters jfteifte. The origteiu hcfw* 
evw^ oeoupy sbe laetoiee to . the ooutte delivered by M.A]b^ 
and we asa taken as far baok as tba Otewous do gido. In Uka 
manner the oonoludiaff chaptais of the work go somewhat bmnd 
the limits which M. Hdaum had assigned to himself. Biuiis^ 
the i V totei si, ComeUle, and Voitora am introduced to tho reader, 
and M. Albert stone only on tho tbiy thnehold of tha site do 
Lomo XI F.f properly so called. 

M. Litte IS not only a uatostaking lexicogrimber. and one of 
the few men who know all the mysteries of Framm grauunar, 
from the origin of the languaue to our own day ; he has also 
dovotod a considorablo part of his time to medical studisatf 
and be was favounibly known as the editor and translator of 
Ilippocratca long before be published in tha JootnuU doa yrrutei 
I his researches on tho early uionumeuts of French liteiatore. ^ The 
I volume he now gives to the world under the titlo Midoomo ot 
\ M^ooino may therefore bo considered, to a certain extent^ ei Ua 
juwoiiio; and although some of the essays it ooutains are of recant 
date, yet most of them were written at least twenty years ago^ 
and traat of subjects which M. liitrd has lately seldom nottedL 
The prefsco opens with a kind of autobiographical frsgnMBt^ 
explaining how it was that the dieeiple of M. Auguste Oomto 
was induced to study the science of xuedieuie, although he navar 
passed his examination, nor took the diploma which would have 
qualiHod him to practise. Ho goes on to describe the levolutioa 
I undergone by pathology, and, assirniing thU revolution to the in- 
duence of positivism, he contende that Comte's doetriues d>rm the 
only true fouDdatioii upon which science can bo established, 
'ihe ossajM collected by M. Littrd are of various kinds, soias 
of the most interesting being thoao in which pathology Is made 
to illustrate some litoraiy problem or some incident iu the life of 
a celebrated personage. Wo may mention the article on Psscal's 
amulet, and that in which our author discusses the question 
I whether tho Duchoss of Orleans, daughter of Charles 1., was 
indeed poisoned, as the majority of b»loriaus w'ould lead us to 
believe. 

Th%prcsont state of Franco naturally affords an opportunity 
for politicians to bring forward their theories, and to discuss 
the Lost means of recoustnictiug siKnety so as to prevent tbs re* 
currenco of n war between capital and labour. M. iStienne Bsudry 
is one of these reformers ; his dn Mmdo ) contains a number 
of useful truths put in nn amusing wnv, and the various classes of 
tho cotnuiumty have sat for portraits which sru scarcely cariusturesi 
M. Baudry stands up in uefoneo of tho hourgemsw, and ho has 
lio dillicully in proving that what tho disciples of Messrs. Assi 
and Mink>re call ** social liquidation would be simply the de- 
Airiictiin of the working cinsiais, bccl«us<^ the power liitherto 
wicldi'd by the bonrgcuin class must inevitably fall into the han^ 
of the poawnts, who have no fellow-feoling with tho ouvrurM, and- 
ean inanngo perfectly well without them. 

M. Oscar do § invites all men of common some and all true 

patriots to join for the purpose of destroying that democfaltot 
pride whicli lie considers mttnitely worse taim the arrogauoe of 
the greatest despots who ever occupied a throne. Ifo does not 
condemn tho Bepuhlican system of government, but ho wants to soa 
consistent Kcpublicans giving tha death-blow to centralisation, 
instead of w^orkiiig, in the name of " liberty, equality, and firatee- 
nity,” the system which they arc the lite to condemn when it to 
carried on by a Napoleon. 

Count do Chanibnms FragmmU pokVf^ss|| are interesting, 
but Aiey are too fragmentary, and tbc author is so fond of gona- 
ralizations that he leaves facts almost entirely in the backmrounA 
His sympathies are altogether on the Urtosnist side, and he Is 
very decided in the cx]>rcssion of his religions views. It to 
matter for regret that he has not taken more jisins to throw hto 
thou;thts into a popular shape. lie seems to forget that political 
quesuoDs must be dtoeuss^, especially under the ftyftos of 
universal suffirsge, so aa to command the attention of the com* < 
munity at large, and that a dry, axiomatic style cannot iufluonoe 
the majority of readers. 

Nunierous pamphlets are still poured forth with the view of 
explaining various incidents of the late war. and of showing that 
Prussia, notsrUbstanding tha gemos of ranee Bismate, mite 
ttmlly give way aa soon aa ranee is in a condition to heoto 
te ccnxtet again. Tito anthor of Varmdo do Jietm F.H nia 
thought propev to pnbtish anmiyjiousfy a satire which disptoys a 
lamentalm amount of bad taste, and aa equally wondaffal snaia <£ 
pteudica* to te struggle ngaixiit Germaay the itoyalist soldtes of 
Uatkaltoaaoand C har ette gave paootoof atleasta s mu ch patetottoa 

* Ui IJUihidoro oHgbm do tikk do XXT, Vm 

Ftot AlteS. PsrksadLeitei 
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•a the Geribaldi«D^aiiee*<<(r^ and it b certainly not very ijfeiie- 
rouaon tbe|)artofajoiiniilietjbhold up to ridicule a ^htioal 
party whose only fiiult ia tSiat they represent the traditiozis to 
which France owes all ita glory. 

M. Emmanuel Liaia oomea from Hio Janeiro to assert in the 
loudest manner the intellactnal superiority of le pmpU U ptm 
tpiritwi ds runivfrs, and to prove that the inajority of the French 
nation baa not bean deteriorated by the intiuenco of luxuiy, aelfish- 
neas, and pleasure.* Ilia words arc no doubt comforting to the 
readers for whose special boneht they have been written, but we 
do not thinic they are likely to go fiir with sensible men. The 
preface to Baron Stoftbrs Jtapport* milUnire^ is much more 
wholesome reading Ibaii the nonsense of M. Liiiis. 

Like many other liepublicaos t, M. H- lives on a number 
of old sophisms which nave for the last fifty yi*iirg passed current 
in Franco, but which are now worn lli(»roiighly threadbare. The 
political programme ho brings forword is only the concluding 
part of a small volume devoted, as the titlo suggests, to nii 
enumeration of all the crimes committed by tlie Prusyiaus, and to 
a vehement cry for revenge. 

The events which took place between the 24th of February 
and tho 18th of March have supplied M. Charles Yriarto with 
the materials of an inU'rosting and well written volnme.t The 
author has had at his disposal several documents hitherto un- 
published. 

M. Alfred Duquot's narrative of Count do Flavigny’s famous 
journey to Ireland § is intended as a manifesto against J'ngland 
for the want of sympathy wo showed towards our French neigh- 
bours during tho war. Lot us not, says M. Duquet, rush into 
fresh hostilities with that rocklns^nehs %vliieh eharaclori/od tho last 
campaign ; but let us remeinlxT that, hy supporting the canwi of 
Homo Ilule in Ireland, wo can bo a porniunont thorn in the fio.sh 
of perfidious Albion. 

* Suprimatia intalhctwUe da ta FtHime. Par Kin. Liaii. Paris: 

Garnlor. 

t JManda Germania, [*ar IT. JCntz. Paris : Dontu. 
i Lei FnittiiniiH Faria at le 18 mara. J’ar Cliarlos Yriartc. Paris: 
Plon. 

s Irlandi et France, Par Alfred Duipiot. Paries : L6vy, 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


tbo pvoiciit difitrult Rod Rnxio\u orifliii tlio Bpeechos 
Ar deUvored in both Ilounes of Parliaxncut on tho ({uostion 
iit iam with America aro in the higheet degree MitieracCory, 
as showing the unanimous determination of tho country to 
rtaiit an unjuatidable demand. Lord Dbimr and Mr. Diskaeli, 
in accordance with the tmditioniil practice of English states- 
men, abstained from throwing any impedimonc in tho way of 
the firm and prudent policy announced by tho Cioverniucnt 
in the Speech from the Throne. Lord (iriANVXLLC, always 
courteous, was also firm and decided ; and even Mr. Glad- 
STOKC, in language whicli has been criticized as going beyond 
the necessities ^ the occasion, showed that bis blood was 
stirred at last. It is scarcely worth while to pursue Mr. 
DisnAELfs inquiry os to tlic exact date of the communication 
which has b<^n forwarded to ^A'^ushington. In matters of 
detail the Government has a right to exorcise a latitude of 
discretion corresponding to the greatness of lU responsibility. 
Lord Granville says that the advantages Xdieadvnntugoa 
of various forme of communication were careluily considered, 
and Mr. Gladstokl obsm^cd that the first words m tho discus* 
sion are not noccBsarily the last. There could be no impropriety 
in a fortnight's delay ; and perhaps it may have been well that 
the state of Englisli feeling and opinion should bo known in 
the United States before it became necessary to deal with | 
ofiioial deapatclies. The American Government and Senate had | 
announced their intention of waiting for the Queen's .S[>ecch be- 
fore arriving atony decision, audit may be hoped that the debates 
on tho meeting of Parliament will also bo carefully studied. 
On this occasion they will find that while, as on all lornior 
occasions, Parliament is anxious, evtgi at tho cost of consider- 
able sacrifices, to appease American hostility, there is neither 
hesiution nor dlfiercnce of opinion os to tlie necessity of 
making a stand. Mr. Glausiune relics on the language 
of the Treaty, taken in connexion witii tho I’rotocols, 
and interpreted by the apeecbes of Lord GuAKvaLE*and Lord 
Ripon, and by the aubaequent silence of the American Go- 
vernment ; but ho alao retuarka that, if any verbal ambiguity 
could be established, the ini^iosBibility that the American 
claim could have been submitted by an Engliah Government 
to arbittatkm ia in itself conclusive. In Mr. Disraku's words, 

** the American Case demands from this country a tribute 
greater than couM be exacted by conquest, which would 
** be periioua to our fortunes and fatal to our firnie/' Mr. 
GLAUSioim^ds that tho sum demanded is greater than the 
penalty impoeed by Germany on Prance, which was itself ten 
as great as ainr aiixtimr payment recorded in history, 
people of the United States must be well aware that 


Mr. Gladstons ie passioniitely, if not excesuvoly, devoted 
to the cause of peace ; and he only expresses the uni- i 
verisl feeling of his oountiyiiien when he deolaies that, “ if { 
there is one oountiy to we are willing to give more, j 
and from which we are willing to exact le^ that country 
la the United Statea of Ameim’' The most pacific of j 
Hinistersneveiiihelessfeiwrvee^fhez^t^ back on the 
plea that a man or a natfon mM he taken to be insane, it 
supposed to admit in n |NaicefiderMtiwtim dafans which not 
^v«u the last extremities of war lowest dsiMlia^of 

^mURnrtone wouMfimc^apnoi^ wilhui^ with 

u dm himdredth part of tim MoitbiH or ooiiiu^ 

diia country, menhout to at tlie pdnt of deatlL^ ^ 
AmAet^my perhaps be exmiecd fiw cuttipiidiim . filthe ihui 
^if the (OailnMuuvmimaon^ w|&h|ls^(jieeM 
; UtapertytonoooWDVW 
to arintiatkm mum be imdeiai^ 
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chide a reference of tho claims since advanced by tlie United 
States, tho negotiators must, as Mr. Gladstone urges, have 
\oluntarily couccdod mure than could be extorted by a con- 
queror. 

Tho New York Herald doclaros that the American people 
will require the utmost damages which tho arbitrators may 
award, and that, if uecessary, they will extort payment 
at the point of the bayonet ; and it is ossortod in recent 
telegrams tliat tho Washington Government is doterminod to 
adhero to the pusition it has taken. Jhit Uu*ro is no need to 
{lay nttontionto insolent menaces or unauthenticated rumours; 
and in general tho ausworsof tho principal American papers to 
the Enghnh common ts on the Btntemont of Claims confirm tiio 
conjocturo tliut tliey would bo utterly taken by surprise. 1'ho 
vitU{>erutivo languago and tho mousirous efernands of the 
American agents were rcgnrdf*d by their countrymen, with or 
without approval, as ompty bluster. It is impossible that there 
should have boon no speculation on tlio probable locoption oftlio 
document m EngluiKl, if the people of the United States had 
supposed tlmt they weit) preferring a serums claim for three 
or lour hundred millions Hterliug. Their c.\plnuations of tho 
olHciul Htutemont aro evidently oxtompori/ed at a moment's 
notice, ns when it is nssorlcd that tlio mdiiiDot damages wore 
uitcndAi to bo set oil against any iniroiisonablodnmnndsii hit h 
might Ih) preferred b/ English triulers. It is certain tlmt if 
the axhitrntion had piocuodod on tho basis adopted by tho 
American ngouU, the Tribunal oflkmevn \^olll(i have awarded 
or n fused damages without refcrciico to tlio litigation whicli 
might bo slinultancousJy proceeding at Wiisiiington. Tho 
leaders of opinion in tho UnifetJ Suitos will now Imvo 
hud tiiiio to ruconhider their {Hisition, and it will be well 
if they adhcio to tho just and pacific feelings which pro* 
vuiloii two inonilis ago; but ihoiu is too much reason to 
fear that tlio (joycriimcnt will bo encouraged to porsevere 
lu Its aggrc'^sive course. Tho strong and unanimoua expres- 
sion in England of suipriM and alarm, and tlio unexpected 
wannth of tho Pniiih Minister's language, will furnish a plausi- 
ble cause of ofiuDCO. Somo Americans havo not uarcmaonably 
rcmoiiBtrated against the public discussion of issues which aro 
to be tried before a competent tribunal ; but it was scarcely 
possible to ascertain the soopo of tlie arbitration witliout 
touching incidentally ou the merits of the cako. Tho tone 
and language of the American Statement of Claims were proper 
^abjoc|i of iiroteat, even if they bad been us(*d in support of 
the most moderate demands. Above all, it has l^een necessary 
and opportune to examine into tlie extent and meaning of tho 
reference. No arbitrator is a final Judge of his own (lOwers, 
and, in the absence of a superior tribunal, the litigant (iovern- 
menta alone can deal with any difference of opinion os to Uio 
preliminary question. On tho extreme supjioeition of an 
award condemning tho English Government in the full amount 
of damages claimed by the Americans, tho inevitable re- 
fusal to comply with the decision would liavo l>ome tlio 
sembiance of bad feith; yet the American n<^otiators wore 
well aware that the payment of any damages which might bo 
awso^ed was necessarily contingent on the sanction of Parlia* 
ment; and they cannot have expected Uiat the House of 
Commons would vote three hundred millions to bo paid in 
tnWe, imtil a dezea English counues wore, iiko French 
departmentt, occupied by a hostile army, it is on all so- 
oouuts better that ine pr<^bie feilure of die Treaty should bo 
ockupwle^ed bofoe tbecomuienoemefit of the arbitration. 

Wbeo the isnmediate excitement has subsided, no resscmable 
Atterioan will deny that tlie unfertnnate inisunderstanding 
VdUdi has o ee ur red waa oompatibie with perfe^ sincerity on 

piyrt of SoidaDd. The laxity of the wording of the Treaty 
' “rniggmwuiaigt^, if i» M !>•«« poMi W* »li»t ti»* y 
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to tho riiinoiiM surretulot 1^111011 would bo implied in the 
American vorision of the Mirengemeal* The explanations of 
the Treaty which were glrto by Lord Giianville and Lord 
Ripcjn ill answer to Lord Bussell's speech and motion pv,v& 
an oliicial intetmretatteti of tiia sense in w'hich tlate Treaty was 
undifflratood by we Ktiflish Gorcrnincari. The PniBSiDENT and his 
Ministers might indeSl contend th:tk they were not hound by 
any statement of tlie opjjosito party ; but tho contemptuous 
irony which would iiavo be<;n involved in deliberate, tnough 
tacit, encoumgement of a misconception, would not be worthy 
of a powerful Government/ That the Ministoriail expli^tioii 
was allowed to pass without diplomatic corninont or objection 
is proved by the paasionleMS forensic statement which was 
afterwards prepared for tho arbitration. If Lord Gfianville 
and Ix>rd Ripon were mistaken, tho American ]\Iiaistcr in 
England or the Socrotary of State ought in common courtesy 
and fairness at once to have corrected tho error. The un- 
dmbitioiia Englfsh diaughtsinen seem to have ukea for their 
guidance ratlier tlie assumed intention of both parties tlmn 
the words of the Treaty. In souiie instances, ptfreeiving that 
tho terms of the ex past facto liiw might possibly rciuier a 
neutral liable for the operations of traders in contraband, tho 
£ramers of the English Statement are compelled to rely on xi 
volutttiury waiver of the advantagee which inijrht have beem 
derived from a too precipitate concession. Tluj Amcricun 
Goverrnnent, having einco tho civil war pennittod the uncon- 
trolled supply of furras to belligeronts, it j>ru- 

deot to otiiiouiMse that they would not innist on tlie | 
olause which prohibited a neutral from furnishing military | 
stores (iffid cquipanenU. The wording of the Second Article 
of tho Treaty itself is not creditable to tho Knglish negotiators. 
If the clause is oonstnied by itself, tliero is nothing to prevent 
the American counsel from claiming damages for tho War of 
Indepondence, ibr the war of i Hi 2, or for xuiy of tho nu- 
merous grievances which have been devised by a litigious 
neighbour tUiring times of nominiil peace. It has also been 
pointed out that the First Article, which, with tho rest of the 
Treaty, 'was evidently dictated by the American Com- 
ntissioaers, is copied word fur woird &om Mr. IlAKiLTt)N Fish's 
offonaiva dispatch to T^ord Clakkndon. Tho American 
Govovament will probably contend chut phrusos whieff were 
on the fiirmcr occasion used in support of hostile and extor- 
tionate demands aught not even by English simplicity to have 
been understood in an innocent sense. It was not in this 
manner that xH^gotiatioris were conductml by thi\ agents of 
GilEXYJLLK, of CASTIJt'liEAUK, of CaMMNO, OF of PALMEIlHTOJr. 
Future dipioimitists may learn iVom tho disastrous initscarriage 
of Washington that abject submission is nut even gainful, and 

It that cowardice nony bo roalter tlian courage. 

'' It is unfortunately impossible to acquit Farllnmcnt or the 
eoiiimuoity at Unrge of the involuntary eemplieity which 
consists in xusquietfconcc. Tho House of t'oxninoiis, which 
prattled and writngle^i for months over the Purchase 
Dili and the Ihdlot bill, never ibuiid a day for the 
diacuaaion of one of the meat momentous of inter- 
national tranaacti\)n! 9 . It was enough that American rancour 
wa« thought to have boon ut lust appcueevl ; uud any dispoai- ' 
tion to criticize the method of scitloinent was efifbotively 
removed by the purticiputum in the Ti'eaty of a recognized 
loiulcr of the i^arcely a single public speaker, 

and only one or two poliltcal writers, condonnied the servile < 
policy which, os they m;verthelesA l)elieveil, might have 
attained its immediate object. To the illusion which hosmnv 
been rudely dispelled the Admirers and tho opponents of tho 
Treaty were etiually subject. There was probably not a single 
Eugliahman who suspected that tho Aniericim statement of 
claims would include a demand for tho cost of the pretended 
pi^longtition of the vvair. Even tfwvellers and roMideuts in the 
United States .duired in the univeml belief that tlie ooiitro- 
yen^ was practically settled* Excessive conhdonce in the jus- 
tice and gU>d liuth of the American Guverinneut may have 
been a proof of weakness ; nor was thet'o any ronson why 
the meaning which woe tutmehed by the English (.loin- 
miiskmere to the Treaty shouM not have been distinctly 
6 :qire»ed. Tlie vebemenee which tho Auicxican pnpeiy 
novir denbnnee as lumeeinly repreaents a natural rcacttoti, 
but it it idle to luvivo the tabulous statcinent that tho Treaty 
vmM stlrteitinnnlike etaample of mutual concession. Amencau 
ajMloffiM my perhepe suoeeed in ebowmg that the IHtaten^ent 
of Ofeme^ ie set luconaialecit with tho letter of tho Treaty ; but 
Ibetttttmeremimimiiee of the demand can only have been 
diolalBO by ^dibemte iU^wilL Mr dcnxsn's inrective 
’ had proyieiieiy been aarpassed in eorkiiony 
Mn Fisai'a hut both tmnmeejiMa bim 

BiASCiiepr DAVfHt Mr. CusuiitS and Hr. 
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ticiarM and jutisU who have ooddoiuhM Mr. I^oafUlVe pro-* 
tensions will extend their oensiire i to Uie malianiuyt edmpoai^ 
tion of tho agents for the arbiiriitioa. Tilt urngua^e which 
has been already used iu the American fteneio is, aa might be 
expected, angry and muaacing ; hutthere ie reason Id l^liiivw 
tluit the issue raised by the English Government hoi not bemi 
clearly understood. There is no questioh of repudiating . aw 
treaty, and ther»i is also a positive determinalion to aUdo hy 
its geauiuq|tii£aiimg und purport. Durij^ the. long eontro-^ 
ver^y of eleven years England has hitbearlD always »,bee^ 
divided in opinion, but 

Now tlioae Lcr jparlift are coinc lioina Again 

noutxlit make ua ru« 

If England to iteell do rv^t but true. 


THE MEETING OF PARLL\MENT. 

P ARLIAMENT met on Tuesday full of anxiety to Icnow 
the truth with regard ‘to the Treaty of Washington, and^ 
to aoo how fiir tho Cabinet had set itself with promiaeot 
snccem to surmount the inniimerablo driltcullies that beset it. 
The ])eginning of the new Session was by no means re- 
iiSHuring. Bad ns Queen’s 8 |[>ecche 8 are expected to be, it was 
impoeaiblo to suppose that u speech could bo framed so 
slovenly in style, so confused, so utterly inadequate. For- 
tunately, the only very important paragraph in it, that re- 
luting' to the diiference of opinion betWsen England xend the 
United bkxites xis to tho scope of the Treiity of Washington, 
was carefully and judiciously wonled. It left no doubt that 
Enghind understood that the claims for indirect damages were 
excluded, while it forbore irom reproaches and from any 
expressions that might make i'urtber friendly negotiiitioiiB 
iiii|K>ssiblo. Bat xiitnost the whole of the rest of the 
»Spe(ich was bad. It vnta full of blunders and in- 
elcgtuiciea of Jangnsge tliat were perfectly ostouishiag. 

It gave little of the iuibrmation which it seemed intoud^ 
to oftbr, and it introduced' mysteries and suggested puzzles 
w'here clearuesH soerned tho simplest thing in tlie world. 
After a preamble, iu which it was announced that, on 
the Thjmksgiving Day, tiio “ necessary ” accommodiaion 
would be iilfx^rcknl to inembersi of Parliament in the ^^Metro- 
poiituit ” Cathedral, it proceeded to select as its first topk 
of im{>ortauce the Slave Trade in tho Southern Seas, and 
events wore depicted with an obseuri^ akin to the durknese 
of tliose benighted regions. Pronouns were distributed at 
haphuzni'd, and it was left to tho ingenuity of hearers or 
readers to decide whether <licy should be suppa*ied to reler to 
islands, Englishmen, or ncfiiriouB pniceicoa. Bills, it was im- 
iiounced, would be introduced to punish persons guilty of 
this trade, and endeavours will be znaclo to ** increase in other 
fonns tho means of counteraction.” Perhaps clever 
persona in Australia, the country jarineipatly concerned, nu^ 
bo able to guess whxU this means, but to Englishmen 
such phrases only suggest that tho use of the QuetU^a 
Speech is to concoxiL the thoughts of the Governmeot* 
Uauadtans, too, axa ofiered a puzzle of their own, for thaqr 
will read wi|h interest that the provisions of the Thsa^ of 
Woabingtou >vhich reqriire the consent of tho ParliameBt 
i of Canada ** await its assembling.” One )paii of the i^eech 
w*a 8 BO sapereiuinently absurd that Mr. Glad^toHS had 
to explain that two of the paragraphs had been accideutMllT 
tnineiiosed. The Qintisv was made to say in her Spae^ 
that Sf^vcml measures of odmraistmtive improvement £at 
Irehmil would be laid before PariiaBumt; iu partioiillm a 
Bill, having for its main object the establishatent of seenM 
Toting, would be immevliotcly ^ resouted^-->laiigua (3 which 
seemed, ns Mr. Disbaeli said, to imply that the AdM BUI 
^ was only intendefl to apply to Itelxmd.* With nglird 10 JIv* 
Gladstowk’s explttiiation ot how this blunder 
may obsewe — and the observatioa may be* exteoded^ Id the 
minor bluudem and inoccurucies of tho " tjfcrt 

nisunrs oi^hl nol to he guilty ot* tfauk 
genoe which is mvolved in pUfithig into ^ 

ilie Queen language so nworthy of hWt ^ 

cemras bo assunmd that the S|MMdb, eiuclt IW Ih 
tramq|K)iiod paragmphe and aU^waa tbo SpeMl 
approved. jiUio has bo ehoiee, oe, 

rciBotoneaa of hsf tesidenqe ’ftesn .of ■ 

gives herself no dheiDlb^ lAb'' ' 
the hdo of Wight whotl* W he ilMM 
Lendon on ®sesiij^*i * 

itimble 0# ehseiifh '-rtsd Stti ' 

her mouih4 
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iMM «ii3ak(k|Mi(ai|p«*Uqb |m wad 4<wdd 

aat iww A wi^ addtojHwiw u o wi aai r aa M SC ^l iwiii ih i b, 

Ima to ii H i i< > »v lb daabi mm 

bate iMaiaa fa a mUrn, hmt mnkmm mm W* mh 
M i mnmi iy Aaaaiaag aad i>w>U.Hroandid 
abfe afpwww W, ^ . *« WgWy laaUW* thd^# 4i» 
Oa mm aa ** i l ia d baditw daagwr «ud «f ladiu «MiiMkU 
ewr k» «d wue* mn^ bam^ m 
linre nMewl^ in nhowiof to toeir natMikctlfm that la Mit 
pnrtkiifatr iiiatation iliaj wm jMtiifM, but would have bwto lid 
Into w tettio of nind wbidx would fawro uind« tli» Couutoi 
ispoiiitoiont impOMiblik In tbo mm way it w now n ^w uaa 
of tbo moat exMina aagito tlint «U diMiMioii of tha Tmty of 
WiMbtugton waa htiitosd in tha Commona. Tliia wna partly 
owa^ to Che redcomont of Mr. Dtannuu from tka seal duties 
of hb poaitum, and pardy to Dbo MdswCiioato a^nubmesit of 
Sir Staftoiu) Noaracovs as one of dm OomanaaioMra, which 

; re?eDted the ConaeriaAmn from orttKmnng the toma of tho 
)reafy, leat thoy idiould oaat dtrt upon oiie of choir fnoiKla and 
minor kadem. It m to bo hoped tkaa the moiMloiit of oaehtog 
to avoid Oppoaitioti ontunam lay gettmg « leader of the «Oppo* 
mtum to make hunaeli eoqpcmaim ter um aoia of the Gowem- 
ment will never be vepoe;^. It ia tjuito inm that, if « Can* 
aervutLve of emiiMnt atolity like Xiord Ouma had |;oi»e aa one of 
the Gummiaaioaera to WaatonfCoOf the natkm would hare (pmied 
a groat advanitigc ; but tliia wcmltl haro been nu^ioiaible. {lad 
BO able a man aa laird Caiaiia boon at WaahingCoiif iia would 
I havo iubuiUhI on drawing up the Traaty aa ho knew it oaight 
I to be drawn and the Govemmant at homo would tbua havo 
boon put m a aeoondaiy and unendurablo poaitmn. It wan 
only by gocting a Cunaervativo who bold a plaoo m hia 
party wnioh the aaroo aa tlmt whicli Lord SiroK holda in 
the Aliniiierud party, that tiie anpremacy of the Govomaieiit 
at the other end of the Atiaatic cable ocmid be pveaerred, and 
at tlio aamo tune the criuciam oi the Oppomtum prerented. 
Thia Seaaion the OppomUon la atrong enough to proeeed in 
the regular jiatb which oonatituiioiial tradition aaaigua to it, A 
motion to oenmire tlm Government icr tlie Oolliku aj^ohument 
ia to be miido in both Ufouaea, aiui Mr. (Joniir girm nolioo 
tliat on an early day ho will call tho Croverattienl to aoeouut 
for lie miainunitgement of tlio Admiralty, latpcrnmt inatu^ra 
will^ no longer bo diacuaaed at baphuxard) or dmptmd 
of by Biiay and random rotea Tho aj^euhera on botli 
aides will du tlieir beat, aad will aCrtro to aliow that ihi^* 
havo gone to tho bottom of tho mutter dehafied, whtlo the 
voting Will force each voter to tuko a aonous and 
ddibeiato {lart. Oi course tlie Op|xialtioa keenly on* 
;|oy tlio cliiiugo of mrcuuiataocea whieh baa opeiKid tLia 
new field to tliew , but their gam m this ros|ieot ia the 
gain of tho whole cuuittry, and may even baoooio (he gain of 
tho Munatry itiwlf, if it is aim enuiigL to give ear to the 
ioaauDB of good oouuael that Will ^ua bo fbeoed on (la 
hearing. 
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nbeftsl duly of AurUamiut on Ha teaaaMibBiig la to dieoao 
m MW %eiher. leadeea of bcilh jparCka eookl bocioidy 
emd eoTQUlj job m a toatiaaony to mo aer? ieaa whkb Mr. 

^ Bawtov haa randerod to (be House while be baa eoMpied 
toe Chair; audjJiboi^toeaddrmtotltoQYTSMpniyitigtliat 
phe wBl midee Mr. Ikwtaow a peer ia a meto maM ef torm, 
jet iC ia periiapa wosdi while to draw the attedtion of the 
pubHo to the fruit that arfMvage ia aometimee deeorved. Tho 
Maaiua has deoltoed to aeoopt too penaion umtalJy given to 
vefcmag Spetom^ on toe gretmd that he diU frud happier 
during toe reatof bta tHh if he to not a boidon on hia coumry- 
wum ; bet it k no burden on a country to pay tk offiriala 
properly, and every precedent of a rich man offering to work 
M a lower frgure man poor taen can aooept ou^t to bo 
vety jealotmly watched. The pmticipal menmirea of the Sea- 
emm are exactly what might havo been anticipated, and the 
Mmiatcy has d^ wiaely m Hmitittg aa much ae poastbk tlie 
area of ifea labottta. To tike measurea which were tnattora of 
uottxw toe only addition la a proposed Bill for dealing with 
abe higher Oourts of Juetice and Appeal. This m a meAsuro 
weiy much wanted, and, os it will iiuturally bo imroduood in 
toe House of Lords, nood not add much to tho real 
bunneea of toe Ministry ; but the CflANCiCLLOit has hitherto 
toom himself so entirely incom]>etent to conceive mea- 
aurea of Law Keform combining width ol' view with 
knowledge of dctoila, that it la difFioult to suppoee hia Bill will 
do much good unlM abler men among the law lords will 
show toem^vea poaseaaed of enough pubho spirit to aliape his 
meaaiire for him, so that it may ultimately assume a aatiefric- 
tory frwm. The dHEcuit aubject oi Iriali education was passed 
over in oiknoe in toe Speech, but the Ministry subsequently 
exphuued that they only refuat'd to take up tlie question be- 
cause they had not tune to deal wito and that (boy would 
deal with it tois Session if they could diajiOBe of other busi- 
new more quickly than they expected. They dius give it to 
be iniarred that their pobey with regaid to Irisli oducuUou is 
determined ; and it is tolerably certain that they will not find 
it pniotioabie to leave it in doubt ubuI toe mid of Uie Seeaioii 
what toesr detomunaifcion la. The debates on toe bootcii 
EdueatiOQ Act and on the prqiOBed remodeiling of too Bug- 
lielk Act must fiwee them to mdieato how, in their opuuon, 
Iriah eduoBititon ia to ba dealt with, even if too earlr introduc- 
tion of Me. FAwem'a Hill with regard to the Hublm Umver- 
Aty does not oblige tooui to be explmit. The bpeech woe 
also silent on all that conoeaua die Army a^ Navy, 
aad this atlence naturally provoked the oomcnenta of Oppo- 
aitioQ speakers. The fact is toot toe whole adinimataaUou of 
the Army and Navy is in such a complete bicmh, and too 
membera of toe Gaktoet to whose provinoe toe superintoiid- 
Mtiw of their admaamtnto^ bekutgeare ao bewildered, and iiod 
everytotng under toor management going o;^ in auto a con- 
friaad and chaotto way, toat the OalMet i^rea all referonoe 
to toe two ienricee as loqg aa it ean^ and la quite right in 
eo. Bewatole men, when tosgr know that there aa n 
weak point in tomr caaei ai^ ee little nbont k pe poeatble. 

The uotieea of meiion and the im e ee h ee on toe Address 
toow tlmt toie Seaaum will he maimed by a very hn^Kirtnnt ; 
change ea compaaad wito loit Beadon. Xbe Ofipoaition k 
MW p r a p o r ad to not aa an Oppoakion-^to critoiiaa toe acta 
and ttweamM of toe <hMmnBmont, and to try ite etrengto m 
dAviiiooa. The TorhahiM oleotion a o curred on toe very day 
on which PMliahwaw naet, in tone to tofrme fresh vigonr 
inqiiBe new h ope s in toe Oonaemtore parto, and toe York- 
ehteoleatien wMWi^ toe Into toe aarkawhitoihowa torn; toe 
Gevernaaent haa Tnp% laat ground in toe oounarj. It la a 
mat lajafrrtnne eman toafr Maeitt onigaoheatea down and 
hopekaa that it tmm to Mil M pepper Mmtioaa. The lent 
teaponaiUe w aa eb e ai oftoe gan^entofcAeo lake upon abeaft- 
mdvea to do toe uMto^eldtaoM»ett< Moamar^r do h to 
n veiy tonerfrct aaaoaer; flmj hnaa no antoecltf, and do 
i Ktttt eW toon db tow tot toe toMiaw ef IB n ii to waf aaaaaniei 
Iff abter waito ef thwA hm tws to ^ no aaaane toe 


woiet ftona an a en it edf toal ftm aa s iff toe Oa m a mtion . 

TM nstioft JUM toe imitoM of tomtogtoofrM hmni^ 
yortant aeli of toe C e a ea ami a Bt f oi st e d art to to»tod4aai mat 
MdmtaMand aatoa 

^edtoaryuisirfdmtostot 

aniyhMe hotu dbArntmtoUto] hut il wm a lauMtodde 
mm to tlie ditohargo of htotoUfae aa Motor 
IM Mr. BiaMma, after 


riUNCK BISMABCK AND THE ULTHAHONTANIi: 
PAltTY, 

P aSCE mSMAKCK took ooemon lato week to unfold 
to the Fmaemii Amemldy toe views esi toe peeasut 
pretenaionaand eondact of toe Ultramonlanta. Two Cotoolic 
deputm, coo of whom, M. Wisuneoar, is a Usoovetiaa, had 
attoched too Govomment on acoount of tho euppreasiau of 
wliat ie termed the Catooho diviman of the Minnary uT Bnblio 
SducatMm and Worship. Thetr aigumeni was that, aeoord* 
iiigto toe theory of toe Pmeaian adgnmistraliion, the CaUiohcs 
hi^ a right to bo rapretented to Mmietorial circlee in lawjior- 
tton to their uumbm. Tins draw fsom FmiKw BisUAitca 
not only a vehemantprotoetiigamiit any seligieuB body luging 
any dam of tha sort, but an eaepanuon of the atiitude ui- 
wrads toe Utonunontiiie party winch be eaid the Govenimctit 
kae bean foroed to aaattnta to coBsequenoe ol toe new form 
wheeb toe boetitoy ef tbie party to toe Gorarnment lias 
taken. Fmoe BmaAimK spoke as usual wito toe utmost 
frafiknma and hnidneas It fo one ol Ms obmf pkasueas to let all 
wbcBnitmajeaiiomfiknow from time to tona what bo has bcdn 
a h a ratfing, e nd what bam geapg to do iaoona er|iienre ef what he 
hra ahaeraed. Me bat jately taatobed toe ooume taken b> 
toe Ultannwiiilawfi party in dm ekettons, and he haa seen tioit 
tocae riolent of toe Eonamist oomnumioD haic n«x 

only got bold of a oenrdegfiia, but have been impelled bj ilu 
toflt ef MUtog tUe new dogma into a new uiedioJ ol stiac^ mg 
toe PfUadan GraeniineDt, FemaorJy toe chuds of tlu; com 
ihe Fofia hima^f and the Gemisn bisfoipe, wvn* 
fUatoolilk wed ludaalied with toe treatment* which CatfoditiMn 
Mt she of toe Piriiasian Goveniinent. Tin} 
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their subordinatce were treated Witb great r«q>ect nni much 
courtesy, ami wero ollowed to imiuige their own af&in very 
much as they pleased* Bttt a^iiews|^t has come over them, 
and the adoption of the dogma of P]^al infallibility has been 
the cause of the change. In the first place, they wish to avail 
themselves of the power of tho State in Prussia to punish 
or reduce to subnusalon those recalcitrant mem>>erB of their 
communion who hold professorial or ecclesiastical offices and 
will not accept the now dogma. Iti the next place, they 
regard Prussia and the Government of Prince Bisuarok, 
and the German Empire its^df) as so many powers barring 
tho Wi^ to the triumph of>«(ho86 views of social and 
political life which necessarily accompany or flow from the 
acceptance of tho dc^ma of in fallibility. The downfall of 
Fraaco^and the virtu^ subjection of Southern to Nortliem 
Germany have been two heavy blows to the Papal cause ; and 
if the dealing of these blows has been specmlly the work of 
any one man, that man is unquestionably Prince Bismarck. 
The UltrnmontanoB have theieforo set themselves to work 
against him, in tho first place, by representing in electoral 
speeches and journalistic manifestoes tlie Prussian Govern- 
ment as a Government hard upon Catholics, unfriendly 
to them, and prone to deny them their just rights; and, 
in the second place, by combinations and intrigues with 
the Separatist party in the Imperial Assembly, to embarrass, 
if not to break up, tho Gorman Empire itself. I’rinco 
Bismarck, aiuong his other retorts on their altiicks, denied that 
tliey Toally represented tho Catholics of Prussia. To discuss 
whether he was justified or not in saying this would lead us 
into the wide field, every day acquiring new interest and 
importance, which is o[>Gnc(i by the opposition of a section of 
Uio Catholic world to tho new dogma. Jt is impossible to 
foresee, for example, how great may bo the conscijueucos of 
tho revolt of tho Vicar of Uie Madeleine against tho authority 
or tyranny of the now Arclibishop of Paris. But although 
the larger and more general question of the true relation of 
tho Ultrumontanes to the Cutliuliu world is of great moment 
to Europe, and must liavo been vividly present to Prince 
Bismarck’s mind, it may bo worth while to study his 
speech from a narrower pt)iiit of view. No contribution, 
probably, of equal value to the right comprehension of the 
current politics of Prussia and Germany has been inudo%iace 
tho tender of tho Empire at Versailles and tho surrondor of 
Paris completed the political and military successoa of Prince 
Bismarck and his muster. 

It is dillicult lor furoignors to pronounce how far Prussia 
can bo at present considered to bo n country under constitu- 
tional government. * But it is quite certain that Prince 
Bismarck has in all his recent utteraucos assumed that con- 
stitutional government exists in Prussia. In former days ho 
Was n strong opponent of tho Liberal and constitutional party 
in the Prussian Assombly. He persistently said that tho objects 
which that party had in view could not bo accomplished by 
tho means in which thoy confidod. Prussia was constantly 
thwarted by Austria, whiuli was tho homo of the mediievul 
and reactionist crK|ue, and Prussia could not stir a step 
towards the unitication of Germany because, first, Austria, 
and secondly, Eiunco, stopped tho way. If Prussia was to bo 
froo at home and the builder of German unity, she must fight 
those who were ready to use force to prevent her attaining 
the ends she sought. Tho |X)wor of the Kimo and tlio ofiicioncy 
of the army must thereforo bo upheld beforu everything olse. 
This was tlie opinion wliich Prince Bismarck, rightly or 
wrongly, always upheld, and ho acted up to it witli that 
tesoluuon and contempt for all opposition which distinguish 
his chiiractcr. He laid Austria in the dust, be humbled tho 
ride of France. The German Empire was created, and then 
e said the time was come for constitutional government at 
home. In strict accordance with these views he rejected the 
daims of the Ultramontane party, on the ground that thoy 
were totally incompatible with constitutional government. 
While the Government of Prussia romainod the Govcniment 
of aa absolute monarch, it was, he said, quite consistent with 

E )d aimae that there should be a Catholic division in the 
niitt^ cf Education and Keligion. The Kiko wished to 
Itnow what each section of his subjects thought and desired 
on matters of considerable importance to them. He was not 
in Ihg laSst bound to follow the advice or bo infiuenoed by the 
statemniitil which they ofiered to his consideration. He was 
the solo and maater, and the Catliolic division was only 
an instrument by which he got together information which 
jhe was pleased to think might be of use to him. But things 
m onitie difierent now. There is a Ministry raponaible to 
lifaa members of this Ministry must have 

( M^iresNn jmmi of thinking in oommoDi end must lepre^ 


sent the opinions end aSins ^ Ibe Pkabmenkry meloriQr 
tlmt snp^rts them. A Getbolie; division .in.a dsjmitment of 
the Ministry would now be quite of plane. Bithmr its 
views would have to bo takssi. hiio. afloeunt in tte 
decisions at which the Ministiy might arrive, and then 
tlio Ministry would no longer be la harmonj with itssup** 
porters, or the opinions of the Catholic divisipii wouUIm 
entirely ignored, and tlien the existence of aueh a divlsioo 
w^ould be superfluous. If, again, tho Catholiee were to claim'^ 
a certain number of places in the Minu^ because a cortatn 
number oLPrussian subjects are Catholics, there is no sayii^ 
wliere this^would stop, and in every depaitment of Goveru- 
ment and administration there must be a diatributioii of 
oiiices on account, not of tho fitness of the holders of ofihie^ 
hut of the religious tenets thoy micht happen to proieeSi 
All the sections of Protestants would roquiro to be repre** 
Rented, as they too would have an unanswerable title not to 
be overlooked. A theological standard, or rather a soriee of 
theological standards, would dominate the whole of Prussian 
jKiiiticol life, and tlio result pf such an absurd state of things 
would be, not only an abandonment of the wholesoma 
traditions of Prussia, wliich try to thrust theoloncal differenoee 
as much into the background as possible, but toe downlUk of 
constitutional government. The Assembly would be turned 
into an Assembly of the representatives of rival creeds, and 
every measure would be discussed from the tlioologioal point 
of view. No Ministry could hope to administer public 
affairs succesHfully, or to secure the parsing of useful measures, 
if it was itself tho motley ropresentativo of motley theologians. 

The thing must fail, and tho country would be driven back 
again into absolutism. . 

Tho action of tho Ultramontane party must not, however, 
be viowod sirtiply aa it regards Prusaia. The Ultramontunca 
arc tbo enemies of tbeCUnnauEmpiroas well as of tho Prussian 
Government. They form u clique in ibc Imperial Assembly, 
tho solo aim of which is to ])ut tho adherents of German 
unity into difficulties. With this end they have constituted 
thomsclves the allies of the heterogeneous factions which in 
tho Imperial Assembly itself oppose that unity of Germany 
to rcpreBcnt wliicU forms the imiin reason of the existence 
of the Assombly. There are still many parts of Germany in 
which a strong dislike of the now order of things provails. The 
States violently annexed by Prussia after Sudowu abound with 
persons who regret tho fall of tho petty Governments under 
which they foniicriy flourished. With somo tliis regret pro- 
ceeds from an honourable attachment to rulers who befriended 
them, or from a traditional lovo for lociil independence. With 
otJiers it is only a form of expression of general reactionary 
leanings. Others, again, have been mortified by tbo high- 
lianded and arbitrary behaviour of Prussian officials; and a 
considcrablo number look back fondly to times when abuses 
prevailed by which they were allowed to profit! In the Soutlx 
of Germany Bavarians, and to somo extent Wurtembeigers, 
resent the inlbriority to which the States to which they 
belong are now condemned in face of the eminence of Prussia. 

It in not very long ago tlmt politicians of some tiny emi- 
nence dreamt that an arrangement would be possible undei' 
which Germany might be placed under the dominion or 
leadership of three Powers — Prussia, Austria, and a group 
of minor Stages, headed by Bavaria; and to man who 
dreamt such dreams it is mortifying to find how iacts 
have belied tlieir fancies. There is also a party, at present 
very insignificant, which longs to overturn the German 
Empire in order to raise up a democratio Republic on its 
ruins. Tho Prussian Ul tramontanes have no reolsympa^ee 
with either of these classes of politicians. tDiey are PruminDt, 
and are not naturally Separatists ; they are Catholics, msd all 
their principlce would lead them to keep aloof (kom a Socwllst or 
vicdeiitly deinooiatic Republic; and yet they worit in concert 
with Sepaiatists and democrats in order to promote what ljbe)r 
conceive to be tho interests of their Qitiroh. TbeolcM ocUi^ 
with them before love of country or love of or^. 
Prince Bismarck asks them to understand he it quite 
alive to the game they are playing. It is, he aayif^ ;hii rmM . 
politics to bo the friend of his fiends and the enemy uf 4^ 
enemies. The Ultramontanee are doing wM ^ tf. 

thwart him, and he will do what be can io 
He does not affect to think that the 
has 110 enemies in Germany. He xwq(niicl 
enemies, numerousi active, and unmn^lo^ . .. 

forms them, and by informing tbnm: he inlbirilta hte 
also, that he wiU not be caught de^pingk He pol^ ^ho 
his enemies are, and carefiiUi 

titan njra tha h. Intends MUi Iwd !■! W 9^^ 

Boldneu in sikIi s csss MMtti _ 
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nnfortanately too fond of qnCbbbi; and tha Cs^CEttoR 
extends to his own judraent the oo^dence whidi be mlgbt 
wafeJy repose in his gDod intentions. Little wesknesiei of uus 
land are irritatin^^ and when th^ find vent in usnrpation or 
abuse of authonw tbejr require to be chocked ; but the 
criticism which GLAOSTcuiE baa borne, aa he deolacos, 
with patience, from fiienda aa well aa enemies, will ^bably 
serve aa a warning &r the future. The comments whioh have 
been made in all quarters will bo repeated next wedt by Lord 
Stanhopb and Gross ; and probably it will be found im- 
possible to Induce a non'official member of either House to 
adend the Ministerial construction of the Act After due 
diaoUBsion and explanation, it may perhaps be possible for 
IfOrd Hathekley's friends on the Opposition benches to in- 
dtioe their colleagues to abstain from a hostile vote. In the 
Souse of Commons the cose is simpler, inasmuch aa the 
Government majority may fairly bo rallied in opposition to a 
vote of censure. If the previous question or some colourless 
amendment is moved, no member is bound at tlie instance of 
an advorsar}* to affirm or deny any proposition, except with a 
practical abject of which he approves. Mr. Huhe formerly 
said tliat he would rather vote that block was white than aid 
in defeating a Government which he wished to keep in office. 
In the present caso it is unnecessary to assert anything which 
is oven theoretically untrue. The House is, with the excep- 
tion of the Treasury Bench, of one mind about the evasion of 
the Judicial Committee Act ; but more than half its members 
are perfectly willing to support the Government. The Oppo- 
sition are, in the present circumstances, not anxious to bring 
on a change of Ministry or a dissolution of Parliament The 
centre of political interest is ncidjor in Westminster Hall nor 
in Soglana. but in the Cabinet and Senate at Wosiiington. 


PAKIS AND THE ASSEMBLY. 

T he Erenoh Assembly has definitively rofiised to return 
to Paris. A Parliamentary vote is of course open to be 
rescinded, atid thora are few things more certain than that 
ihe soliisui between the capital and the Government will not 
he perpetual. But it seenis that the rules of the Assembly 
forbid the reopening of the question for six months, to that 
the work of Friday lust can only be undone by a straining of 
Parliamentary forms which is greatly to be deprecated in a 
country where represoutative institutions have taken such 
imperfect root. And, whenever the decision may be re- 
versed, it must, wliilo it holds good, be regard^ os 
a very serious matter. So long as the Executive and 
the Lcgislataro are to bo looked for elsewhere than in 
Paris, there can be no settled Government in Franco 
-^no power confessedly superior to the mob of the 
capital. VorsiilllcB was described in the course of tlie debate 
us tho Btratogicivl quarter of Paris, and the theory of the 
majority of thu Assembly seems to bo that, in fixing themselves 
at Vcrsiiillos, they are only choosing a vantage ground from 
which Piuis may bo more completely conlrulied than from 
any nearer point. But such a control us is here contemplated 
is an exclusively military control — a control exercised over 
onetiiieH, not over subjocls. The police of a great city may 
be reduced, owing to excoptioual circumstances, to the neces- 
sity of blockading the criminal quarter os the only means 
of keeping its iumatea in check ; but, so long aa they dqre not, 
enter it, the law is iiulitant, not triumphant. 

Tiio deluito failed to call ibrtli any new argpiments. M. 
Vautrain tried to persuade the majority that, bad tho Assembly 
been in I'uris, the insurrection of the Commune would never 
have luqipcned. His hearers, on tho other hand, were firmly 
persuaded tJiut, had the AsBombly been inParis, the insurrec- 
tion of the Commune would never have been put down. It 
is not easy indeed to feel any oonfidouce in the soundness of 
M« VAiriKAix s conviction. Had tho Assembly been in Paris last 
March, wo confess to believing that it would have fiired no better 
than some of its predecossors. But the conditions of the problem 
are altogether changed since that time. The Legislature was 
once saved by a fortunate absence from Paris from becoming 
die victim of revolutionary aggression, but it does not follow 
lhat the same degree of protection can bo assursd to it in no 
odb^ir way. In March the Assembly would have been weak 
in Paris for the same reason that it was actual^ weak at 
TereaUlss. Tho Government bad no troopa that it could trust ; 
ataU0vent8,itdidnottrttsithosowhichit had« HcbeCoinmune 
had suule an immediate and vkoroua attack upon VenaiUe s, 
it is by no meiyis certain that the A«embiv would not have 
haencbdyeiiintosppce, B^wilhihearaiywniohM.THimiscH^ 
now ooniinand, the poputies may foelae easy m one place aa in 
nfiottor, 'VYhUe the troope are fiuthful to them, mere is no 


danger fn Paris; tf wMWk ttite WiBi: aa^ aaAlir ^ 
Yersaillea. Thua miufoof in IL 

VAUTRAtN^s speecdi. The pteMioe not 

have preventiMl the C omn ui ma ti fiwn but It owetainiy 
would have lost them the qrmpattiy^ paml^ or aottir^ of a 
large partof the populatioa. The pnde of the Parisians was 
hurt and their trade iniured ^ the eibflbMnr Hetewifnatloo of 
the Assembly to hola its sitijngi eomewlmie eba. Tbqr 
had just sustained a long and deqpemte siege, and at thoW 
very moment when thev hop^ to find the me of all 
Europe fixed upon them in adnrirathm, they foimd 
the eyes^of the French Assembly turned aw^ fimn 
them in distrust. The revival of business to which they 
bad trusted to make good their losses during the war was 
indefinitely delayed; lufierings they had endured at the 
hands of the enemy were to be aggravated by the perverse 
timidity of their own countrymen. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that on the first outbreak of an insarrection which had 
Paris for its centre, and the aggrandisement of Paris for its 
aim, tho shopkeepers should have overlooked the sodal 
heresies of the Commune in their admiration of its politicri 
purpose. So long as the Assembly persists in treating Fsris 
as an enemy, it no right to be snrpriaed if the ParisiaDS 
see a friend in any one who is the enemy of the Versailles 
Government The Commune was probably not the last 
opportunity that will present itself for the gratification of this 
dislike. 

Tho vote of Friday was made almost inevitable by the 
mismanagement of the Government. M. Buisson dwelt 
with just severity on the inconsistency of first demanding 
urgency for tho motion, and then proposing to postpone the 
consideration of it. It was not, he said, the majority that had 
forced the question on. It hod been forced on by the Govern- 
ment against tho wish of tho majority. Now that the Govern- 
ment came forward to undo their own work, die majority had 
a right to decline to assist tliein. Tliore is no answer to this 
reasoning. A Government which presses forward questions 
of this magnitude, unless it is prepanxl to resign in the event 
of the division going against it, exposes itself to just contempt. 
There are some subjects that ought eitlior to bo left alone 
altogether or treated as involving Uie existence of tho Cabinet 
which inU'odiices tlierii. It is true that tlio unprecedented 
position wliich M. Thicks occupies makes die resignation 
of tho Cabinet peculiarly difficult. Though diey are his 
Ministers in name, tliey are his, colleagues in ict The 
policy they carry out is not dictated by . tho dominant 
party iu the Assembly ; it is the policy of tho Fkesidext. 
The courso taken by M. Thiers upon the tax on raw 
materials showed his clear appreciation of this foot. The 
resignation of tho Ministefs was only on incident accompanying 
the resignation of tho President. Great as ore the incon- 
veniences which belong to this state of diings, it would bo 
unfair to lay them wliolly at tho door of M. Thiers. The 
PuLsiDENT of the Kepublic cannot resign every time the 
Assembly insists on having its own way, without en- 
dungcrina the stability of the Executive. Yet, if he 
accepts die alternative, and consents to see a policy whioh 
ho thinks mischievous carried! out by Ministers not of 
his own choosing, he is not playing the part assigned him at 
Bordcau.x. * Before M. Thiers can do all that is expected of 
him, he must bo King and Minister in one. But this state of 
diings, while it provides M, Thiers widi exceptional excoseiV 
ought to subject him at the same time to exceptional restraints- 
A statesman who knows that no important differenoQ can 
arise between himself imd the Legislature without his having 
to ohooso between sacrificing the dignity of his office a^ 
leaving the country a prey to confusion mould be sqpeoialiy 
careful not to provoke such difieFences. If M. Tjixmtt thpngbt^ 
the return of the Government to Paris a questum of itfffieieiit 
moment to bo forced on in an Assembly known to be hittoriy 
opposcfl to it, he oi^ht to have made as much cl it aa he did 
of his financial projects. If he was not prepetod ^ jp thfo 
length, he should have left it altogether a fen Or 

Nor is it M. T&irrs alone that hai ocabe out of tbds 
sion with a diminished ropatatioo. The Dube cf Altoaiutaad 
the Prince of Joikville have thoi 4 ;ht it enadinaato deoi^^ 
that, Led they been pieae^ during ds|£ifoih» , 

have voted in favour of Paris^ 

by thia notification ia, Wl^ wtstoa^not JnniM TW 

silence of twoBi^tfosabobt wlMstohdin&ti^ 
bly there waa so anok CNmlMweiifrv;l^ ^ ^ ^ 

desire not to embariMt An Get ij i i | | inpMj , fiiri jdM thin 
motive QM^ hinder 

iiucnce to throw ot^ ^ H need 

not iuicrfcre with bin sqp|iott of lOt^aoNi wmm he iqiproven 
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at ^ mf m/M HIm 

iMflovior tlA 

to wmioa i( Am mtmm olltaMm AiAf tt pl wiwm 
p Iheir onmIPdtj iflkiifattr po lafaioritj ffottld b« hff^ 
tomffik Id make it |inid«iit &r th««9i to ta idwuid m non git 
Xtko oxoeption to the gmnd diaorodii which thh volo iiai 
«<mtjEiml to e&toii tapon all oomootod withitiaK« 

Fiauto. Hia tpoech ms not roiy TigoKouii bat ho iMaa to | 
bmadagree of mdloM to Wand by whatow 

loaj be the coaaeqiieiioea of dcai^ aO| wbjph ia fare ia 
Franco at promt. Nothings it aeamis ooaU Ittvo made him 
iO popular, oven with the majority againat which he voted, aa 
hia detemtiiiatton to reaUta* There ia eomediapoMtion on the 
part of the Peputioa to regard H. Tuiaas'e hUniatera, e^m- 
ally i/L PooYiB-QuairriEE end M. Jui^iia Simok, aa ao many 
old men of the eok The diacovery that one of the Cabinet 
haa peraiatod in leaving it ia calonlated to auggeat a hope 
that the ateying power of the rcat may have been ex- 
aggerated. . 

THE TREATY WITO HOLIAND. 

A S the Hiniatera aeem to have been at a loss for matter 
when they framed the Qcckn's Spe^h, they might tmu:- 
hapa aa well have notioed die little colonial transaction which 
haa produced aomo ezouaablo excitement in Holland. Aa the 
negotiatioa ibr the tranafer of the Dutch aettlementa on tho 
<Yoid Coaat was on both aides entirely voluntary, it may be 
taken for granted that neither Government has suffered by the 
bargain. Long experience haa shown that neighbouring civi- 
lised Powera in oontnet with the same inferior races are in 
frequent danger of colliaion. Before the conquest of Canada 
the French and iSnglish in North America were always aquab- 
bUng' for inducnce witli tlio Indian tribes ; and on a small 
scale a similar antagonism prevailed on the West Coaat of 
Africa between tho Dutch and the English. The police of 
the seaboard was in the bonds of two independent authorities, 
and the local chiefs probably believed tliat any disregard to 
the orders of either Government would bo countenanccHl 
by the other. It is easy to believe that amalgamation or 
monopoly may have b^u the only cfTectUHl remedy for 
tho inconveniences that ensued ; and as tlie poasossions of 
England in the neighbourhood were larger tlian those of tho 
Netherlands, it was an obvious arrangement for tho more 
considerable competitor to buy out a willing rival. Tho 
consideration is paid partly in money, but principally in 
concessions as to another colonial region. It seems that 
under existing treaties the English Government had a right 
to impose certain restrictions on the extension of Dutch 
power in the great island of ^fUmaira ; and tlio claim, what- 
ever it may have been w'ortlj, is henceforth al/andoncd in 
consideration of tho cession of Eltnina and tlio oUier Dutch 
ferts on the Gold Coast. The confusion which has hitherto 
•existed was explained by Uie intermixture or alternation 
along the coast of Dutch and English settlements. In similar 
cases private owners are generally anxious to roimd their 
estates by exchange or by purchase ; and although it is not in 
the nature of English dependencies to be absolutely costless, 
the burden of maintaining the establishment will probably not 
be increased by tho enlargement of the dominion. It may be 
inferred firom the names of some of the local dignitaries that 
the ]^pulatiofi as well as the territc^ has been someo^at 
capriciouiily distributed. A patriotic representative of the 
subject King of Eumi a is called Hr. David Mill Gkaves, 
and the bi^omastor of the capital signs his name os J. 
HAaitAff Smith. It may be hoped that in time tho alien 
dans of Gravss and Smith will &id it possible to reconcile 
themselves to Bngllah rule. It is true that they are both 
probably of the saee of Mam, but tho original godfathers or 
patrons of thdr tenilies wcfuld seem to have been rather 
Shigliib than Duidi^ 

The opponents of flie tos asa re in the Netherlands Parlia- 
ment wm fiuriy jOitilied in Ihdr assertum that HoUand is a 
mat colonial Fowsr^ Mb European Stole coni boast of 
hiftqrical tohwvtottsnto w Shtttrtons in proportton to the 
anmbeor and natural teetotvess of the pCpularioti; and the 
adinsiiiittation of lava seA cf cdisr Diii^ 
that, although from pcSlinil^bhinges it is no longer pomibie 
toot the klnjpoia of the MMisdairib to oodimy the podtkm 
whkh was hdd in the sevedceeudi oentoqrbgrt&e OouMetaer 
and Its 6todtbolder,tbs fas Ao pmmi 

dsy not been npnifed. W is' eiiiStd hf 


Ifa withdnmd in any qtouter ef tfa 
<«h(^tiniatoifiid 


ifa; gpi^fa.SiiBidfa than to 

,dtoa.amaxiiig tfa diamond Mip el 

the e»^ ^ ^ htUa Dutoh ; 

on the Ch^ Cblfay. Where Kagliiu seilliUI ip; 
aidfacbyianto Mow them witli nredeotien 
and tbeye fr po reason to bellave that the ftroieiU^F. tfa 
Mopuhiio object to the practical extension if' 
torritoiy. It might have been remembered tlud the UK 
dependence of the Trana-Vaal Republic was volublfd^ 
estoblisbed by tho English Colonial OlFico only tweiko or 
fifteen years ago. It is natural that tho people of the 
lands should sympathise with the descendants of their fiinnef 
colonists, but the South African Republic has no pditiosl 
cotmexion with Holland. If Dutch patriotism derives any 
aatisfaotion from recalling the exploits of Huytkr ogaiDst Uie 
English in the days of CUAHLicd IL, it may uevcrtheleas be 
suggested that, because the Admi^ visitoil Elmina and 
entered the Medway, it scarcely follows that a friendly cession 
of Elmina for full consideration is necessarily a compromino 
of national honour. Although Holland may no longer bo 
equal in power to England, the arrangement which has 
recently been efiectod liad noth inn whatever to do with the 
naval or military sufieriority of eimor party to tlio contract. 
The Government of the Netherlands has apparently satisfied 
tlio Parliament that tlie covetousness attributed to England is 
wholly imaginary, and that there is no question of httompting 
to detach Surinam or Curasao from the present allegiance. 

Mr. Gravks, tho intelligent Envoy of the titular King of 
Elmima, uniutentionally explamed the grounds of the transfer 
which he was sent to oppose. According to die stntemout which 
ho was instructed to present, his countrymen of Elmina lately 
saved tlio colony from certain Fantoo invmiors, who were, it 
is said, instigated by tho English. It may bo conjectured that 
no barbarous tribe within some hundreds of miles has at any 
time engaged in a warlike expedition which has not boon 
attributed to tlio malignant influence either of England or of 
Holland. When Uio Funtces rccominenco hoHtiliiies ugainst 
Elmina, it will bo impossible to 8Us|>ect that they arc itct in 
motion by tho Goveniinont which diey will attack. It is not 
surprising that tiio German Minister at tho Hague should 
have declbiod to interfere with an arrangement which ex- 
clusively conceniB England and tho Nethcrlmids. Jt would 
hardly suit tlio imrpose of tho German Govermuent to main- 
tain tho independence, or rather the Dutch government, of 
Elmina, on the general ground that no itower ought to oiiuox 
a province against tlic supposed wish of tho inliabitmits. Per** 
htips the Elmina Ambassador may Ixiinducofl to rucoiiHider his 
amiable intention of persuAiling tlio King of Ashantsi^ U) cut off 
tlio heads of ail the German BubjectswUo nmyesome within bis 
reach. Tho sable potontatowiil probably reflect that the political 
repreHoiitatioii of Elmina belongs lienooforth not to the nominal 
King of his Envoy, but to the protecting Power. As Mr. 
Guavks in the inicrvuia of diplomatic employment koepH a 
shop or store in hia native town, tho increase of business may 
lierhaps, unless be happens to bo interested in contraband trade, 
console him in coumo of time for the shock inilioted on his 
feelings. Tho more important interests of the llutcli tra<lers 
on the coast ore protected J^y a guarantee of perfect free 
trade. In the days of commercial and colonial monopoly, tho 
transfer of a dependency by one Government to luiotlicr in- 
volved the dcsti’uciion of an existing trade. Ou the other 
hand, the treaty provides tlmt tho nierchanfs of the Straits 
Hettiements sliall bo entitled to tnulo with Sumatra on equal 
terras with the Dutch* An equivalent for tlie concesMiun is 
provided by the stipulation that thu Surinam planters shall be 
entitled to obtain froo labour from India os freely es tho in- 
habitants of tho English colonics. It would soerri that all jNirlics 
concerned benefit by tlie arrangement; but tlio principul ad- 
vantage will accrue to Uio African tribes iti the noighls^uihood 
of tho coast. They will no lunger bo able to indulge in warfare 
among ibomselves, nor will tho Fantces attempt to conquer 
or devastate the English territories. Tho negotiations huvo 
taken many years to complete, and it may he fairly assiutic<l 
that all interests involved have been duly proleclcd. 

Mr. RrLAHTDS, the self-appointed censor of foreign p<>li<7, 
tefeiTod to the Gold Ckiasi Treaty with lloiland when hf! 
lately psopounded the doctrine that the Government would he 
bsiitor employed in efteoting intomal reforms than in filching 
eofeiues from neighbours by tho dark practices of dipJownt^)'- 
If he repeata hit critictems in tho House of CornmunH, th(> 
Oevermuent may fiiirly adduce the treaty as an illustration oi 
the fabefit which the ooimtry may derive from the wiwtcn- 
tatioite aethrity of Ua dqilomatic agents And of their chiefs st 
tfa lfrmte Office. Lord CLAacMoON, who set the schemo m 
' o2 
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motion, was probably infloenced by tbo rqpreasntatioos of the 
only persons who understood As oonditicm of the Gold Coast 
settlements or tho mterests inyolred in the trade. 
imports and exports of the Coast already amount anttually 
to a million and a half; and in the probablo condnseney 
of the trade being doubled by the discounigoment of dis- 
turbances and native wars, a small percentage on the 
profit will far more Aan repay tho expense during several 
years of Ae English Legation at the Hague. Tho resources 
of the interior of Ae continent have been' but imper- 
fectly explored; but they have been both increased and 
rendored available for legitimate coTnnicrco by the sim- 
pressioD of die shivo trade on tho Western Coast. As the 
exports have hitherto exceeded the imports in value, it would 
seem that there must bo a growing demand for English mnnu- 
faoturoB which will find their way from the coast to Ao 
interior. In nn early stage of civilization cheap cutlery and 
cotton prints liegin to ho appreciated ; and the inhabitants of 
Ae Gold Coast and their inland neighbours are fortunately 
not without the moans of paying for tho commodities which 
Aey re(juire. If any advantages which may result from the 
acquisition of additional territory had been purchased at tho 
cost of unfriendly conduct or disrespectful demeanour to 
Holland, they would have been bought too dear ; Viut tho 
Govornmont and Parliament of the Netherlands are competent 
judges of tho interest and honour of their country, and l>oth 
have deliberately approved Ae transaction. As liir as Eng- 
land is concerned, it is satisfactory to find that Uio Foreign 
OfiUco is not always occupied in making unlimited conceasions 
tC powerful and exacting cluimauU. In commercial negotia- 
tions the Government can always socuro tho aid of skilled 
advisers who have in the special matter a common interest 
with the nation. Tho Foreign Minister is not, like Ae 
Pkesidxnt of tiie French Kcpublic, wiser Aan the manuliic- 
turors and the merchants who suggest to him the most 
ofibctual modes of opening and extending new or existing 
markets. 


THE WEST RIDING AND GALWAY ELECTIONS. 

T he elections which have occurred during the Recess 
have almost uniformly gone against tho Governrnent, 
and the meeting of Parliament has not broken tho spoil of 
defeat. Two more scats wore lost on Tuesday ; a close con- 
test is apparently inevitable when tho i;>pe)iker retires from 
North Nottiiiglmiiishiro ; and tlio only consolation tliat can bo 
ofiered to the Government is that, if Mr. Pendku succeeds Mr. 
Loch at Wick, its majority will not thereby lie diminished. As 
regards tho Irish elections, wo should jierhaps distinguish in 
tuirness between tho Government and tho Ministry. It may 
be plausibly argued tliat the Home Kulo candidates aro 
opposed rather to tlie llritish Government than to any parii- 
culur Administration, and that it' the Conservatives had been 
in oiticu tho result would liave been the same. At the sumo 
time it is olivious that if, as wo are assured in the Queen's 
8peeeh, soriuus crime lias declined and trade and agnculturo 
are unusually pros|)erou8 in Ireland, the constituencies 
either do not attribute tllet^^) advantages to Mr. Glad- 
stones policy, or they havo chosen a singular method of 
showing their gralitmlo. Tho North-West Jtiding election 
has a signiticanco which it is impossible t ithor to overlook or 
to explain away. It is sometimes dillicult to sjiy preeisgly 
why one candidato is preierred to ainHhor. There is porliaps 
no broad political issue between them, or, if there is, it is 
complicated by personal preferences or local influences, and 
Ae constituency is swayed by a combimitiou of luotivea. 
Tho personal popularity of one caiulidule may outweigh 
political objections, while his (»pponcnt may be acceptable in 
his opinions but not in himself. In the West Riding, however, 
Ae eapdidatos appear to have been j»retiy i qualiy mulched. 
Bach had been in Parliament before, each had a connexion 
wiA Ae county, and there seems to bo no reason to eup|H>so 
Aat one was personally more agreeable to tho electors than 
Ao oAer. Nor wore there, os fur us wo can see, any local 
questions involved. The election turned distinctly and ex- 
oludvely on the choice between Radical ism and Liberal-Con- 
servatism. Mr. lIoLDEh' endorsed Ao revolutionary intolerouco 
of Ao iDisoenting junto, and Ae subversive crotchets wdiich 
itovo boeil token up by the advanced wing of Mr. Glad- 
STONIS^S pmrtj. Mr. Powell odliercd very closely to Ae pro- 
gnunoiio wluoh Lord DEiuir skotched out Ao oAor day at 
lavorpooh Tho question most Aarply at isout between" Ae 
sNAditlales woo that of re%ioiis education. Mr. Uoloen 
SkinMitUd seoolor Mrootion o«td Ao i ii i rt ai i odisfA 


ment cf Ao CbiwA of Jbito 

compromise of ^ BducoAm dim w ejoteg my wwii 

violence towards Ao Ohnrdh or asy oAor ^ioh» 

however it might oAnd AnsA ml thdwiits, tras peoetioo^jr 
beneficial in its opention, and gnnro stso to no. tsiiigiUo 

f rievance. It is tmo Aot Hr. PownA was opposed to Ao 
Permissive Bill, while his antagonist oIAor ho^ or wis sup- 
posed to have, a leaning towa^ It; but it does not appear 
Aat this question caiised much exclteinsnt in Ao west 
Riding, or exercised a decided influence on Ao oloctioii. Tho 
most prominent subject of controversy was undoubtedly the 
freedom of ifdigious education, and it is signiflAnt that Ao 
eflbrts of Ml Miall and his friends in .BradfM did not pre- 
vent Mr. Holden from being led in a minority in thatboTQQ|h. 

The result of the first election since Ae Nonconfbnnist de- 
claration of war furnishes perhaps Ae best comment on Ao 
campaign to which Aey have committed themselves. 

It appears that tho return of Mr. Powell has bees hailed os 
a conclusive proof of the existence of what is called a Conser- 
vative reaction ; but it may doubted wheAer Ais is an accu- 
rate description of tho political condition of Ae West Riding, 
or of other parts of Ae country where similar symptoms 
are observable. There can be no longer any doubt Aat Ae 
Liberal ranks are seriously divided. Mr. Aeeoyo, and oAer 
gentlemen who have hiAerto been associated wiA that 
party, openly supported Mr. Powell, and his success was 
clearly due to the votes or neutrality of a large body 
of Liberals. This indeed has been the common history of 
most of the elections which have taken place during the 
Recess. The Government has ceased to command Ae im- 
plicit contidonce of its supporters; Aey are willing Aat it 
should remain in office, but Aev think it safer to clip its 
wings and restrain its flight. There is an indisposition to 
strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s auAority, because it is not known 
I to what use he may bo tempted to apply it, and because it is 
fltisjKiCted that it may be a use which will not bo generally 
approved. It is thought, Aerefore, to bo the more prudent 
couLso to keep down liis majority, just as a cautious luAer 
reduces his son’s ullownnco in order to put him on his good 
behaviour, It is true that the hurried violence of recent 
legislation has been followed by a condition of languor 
and fatigue ; but it am hardly bo said that Aere is a re- 
action in tho sense of a desire to go back. Tho general 
feeling of tho country appears to bo merely a longing 
for repose, and a reluctance to go forward wiAout a distinct 
undorsUiiiditig as to tho direction and paco of movemont. 

“ Rest and bo th/mkful ’’ is again a popular device. Tho 
(leiectiou, os it is called, of Mr. Akhuvd and others of his class 
may perhaps bo attributed in some degree to social causes 
similar to tiiose whicii have produced so remarkable u change 
in the political complexion e^f Lancashire ; but Aero can be 
no doubt Aat it corre.spond8 with Ae prevailing sentiment of 
important classes. 

Tile Galway election is a characteristic illustration of IrisI^ 
politics. Captain Nolan, tho Homo Rule candidate, lias been 
returned by an overwhelming majority, but it is not known 
whether, hko Mr. MAitriN, he will sit and speak, but not vote, 
in the Purliument whoso auAority he repudiates. Mr. Burr, 
whose rumoured appointment to a well-paid Indian judge- 
ship has been contradicted, has expressed some doubts as to 
the prudence of challenging a decision on Ae Home Rule 
question in tho House of Commons, and Ae Parliamentary 
osgunizatiou of Ais great party of half-a-dozen members 
appeals ibr Ae present to be impeded by the difficult of 
determining which of them Aall command it. It is stated 
that the priests took an unusually active part in Ae Galway 
election, addressing their flocks from the altar in fuvouir of 
Captain Nolan on successive Sundays, and heading Ae march 
of voters to Ao poll. In Kerry clerical influence is also said 
to have been vigorously exercised on behali' of Mr. Blekkeh- 
HASvSETT, another championiofAe Home Rule movement. HirT. 
Bi'uke, who was declared by an excited priest to have rung his 
own deuA-knell, complained to Ae ArebbiAop, and wasaseurisd 
Aat the expression was used in a purely poUti^ aense ; bat it 
might have led to unpleasant consequences if Ae wordalm b#hu 
litoraily construed by a passionate and ignorant pSatMi^ ,lt 
giay be doubted wheAer clerical kitimidatioii will be ^ 

by Ae Ballot ; a Areat of divine wraA does not fee its 

effect on Ae disclosures of a eonitiiijr. PUfi^ the 
way election Aere was soi^e Ibtther Mrim ripiiv 
parts of Ae county, asvend people were iujiUE«d» end , 
occasion Ae Biot Act had bet'^ < Xn SMff iteeidhcrf 
ities have during Ae Wi^ .‘been ' p rt|plae d , 
orders. The Uonth Rule , 

his onnoniknt. tilKAMeL 
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thatthwaw nottoannwer'*! d^” tulawit is their Own sriib. ' 1814* ^ hwhesii pn^ag to Jfi;* «*w 
It muto b* homo ip Brind« brnwrar, that on dito awm. { tot him wana^ hut hav* • 
ritioi, the Chn«h of goes a good deal aK ' Wo» WSSSS 

in ito « usual wiadom ^ ^ moit iociAtf moralwlt have ® ^ m ^ 


(md /I hm bMi UiSi 


that ^jiglMbmen have still some It; htiL if they 
come ilteir shy reluctance to publicto on any ietm em 
we can gueoa hew the imltatois oi imnid 


It is largely conoemed with practice. But there is nothing to ' that ?jiglMbmen have still some of It; hnL if they vfw^ 

show that the Chorch maKea any distinction between, one ; come tlieir shy reluctance to publid^ on any intote eeomhiiif 

part of it and another, and coujWMjuontly, on Lord IUjau:tL*s ' we cen guesa how the imltaton of Macentajt wmdd work 
theory, it innst equally intend that tlioso arrived at year* of dig. ' Jhw Jif 

whotwthcyr^ill I a" mkeu go » VaA SfttoSS 

1^ tha flesh. No doubt a v. ry cowidemb e amount of { •„ snufflinK, lagafirious manner," and 

choice li exercised on this point ; but it la soracttiing new to > coffin pawH?s. A box covered with a greet red cioes, e dmgy- 

have it laid down that the Church of England wishes her ! looking crown lyiug on the top of it—seamen on one aide end 
membors to approach tlio (|iioBtion with os little bias as the Invalids on the other— they bod pnaaed in on instant and wm 
natural prejudices of education will allow. i up the aisle.’* 

It is clear from the last paragraph of Lord Bussell’s letter ! Which of the two reporters suits our feelings best? It is i^- 
that, if he wore ten years younger, the diseatablislimontof the <*«cide, for at all public ceremomals that we happen to have 

Church of England Vouia have to be added to the list of; the real impresaioa 

wtorpriw»whichhow^y tounderliik«atamomont8nofacc. gravedijj^m in .ocofding to our EngliA tMt«» 

He IS fidl of surprise that the present Mmistry iLive taken tmxve to hoighien the pathos of Ophelias fimend. .It would teem, 


we can guees how the imltatim of ICacMlfa^ would work 
their pravers into a bit of fusUan.^ At lengeb Ihe dwnwi 
beat, and the ^uns roar, and the audieiiee draw thehr hreath u 
they do wlu^fl the rockets go up at YauxhaU, and the dem 
chant in a weak, snuflling, lugubrious manner,” and Nepotaoue 
coifin pawH^s. A box covered with a great r^ croei^ a dingy* 
looking crown lying on the top of it~ieamen on one aide and 
Invalids on the other— they bad passed in an instant and wm 
up the aisle.” 

Which of the two reporters suits our feelings best ? It is need* 


t. if he wore ten years younger, the diseatablislimontof the <*«cide, for at all public ceremomals that we happen tohava 

arch of England Vouia have to be added to the list of; the real impresaion 

. 1 • ui • 1 4 , 1- 4 1 4 * currents of iecbng, which probably get the mastery by turns, 

orprises which ho IS ready to undertake at a moments notice. , .p.,, 


Ho is full of surprise that the present Ministry Imve taken 
no pains to retain and conciliate so valuable and diHtiiiguished 


indeed, that we lake pains to reproduce the same etfeet by our 


a colleague as Mr. Miall,” and lie intimates, not oiiscirroly, ' national method of (Y>Dducting that inelsncboly ceremony. The 
that, if tile choico lay with him, he would rather have Mr. pathetic and exquisite iu*rvice of the English Church stms out 


that, if tile choice lay with him, he would rather have Mr. 
Miall ’s fncudship than that of ” the bishops and clergy, and 
die congregations committed to tlieir churgo.” Now joinu 
stock companies ore rather ibnd of getting an aged {icer for 
their chairman, and the Liberation Society may jicrhaps like 
to advance to tho charge for which their trumpets have lately 
been sounding under tho leadon^hip of the author of the 
Durham letter and other e<tually briJiiout raidn into the 
region of ecclesiastical politics. At uil events, if this is their 
demro, there is n6 fear that Lord Bussell will incline an 
unhivourable car to their {irnycr. 


STATE CKUEMONIALS. 

E verybody remembors the colobrated ** pmqilo patch ” in 
Lord Macaulay's essay on Warren lla>ting?<; it is an e.xcid- 
lent bii of rhetoric of ita kind, and it is hard 0) n od it without 
being carried away for tho moment by Uio iinpodng roll of fon» 
tences, by the historical alluNioos to iuifus and Biicon and Soinci^ 
and Stranord, and by the graphic portrait of tho dtstingtiUhed 
spectators of tho show. There, as wo ivtrionibor, tho ** historian of 
the lioman Empire tliought of the day.^ when Oiovro plead<id tin* 
cause of Sicily against V^rres ” j there wero ** tho grenteat pninft r 
and the greatest scholar of the ego ” ; Sir .loshiia was allured iVoiu 
his easel, and the grand spectacle had induced J’arr to ausp^^iid 


pathetic and exqulMte iu*rvice of tho English Church stands out 
i ID relief against the clumsy and ludicrous mummeries of the 
I British undertaker. That estimable person does not generally 
possess Shakspcai'iim humour ; but no does his best by his 
j pompous atlectaiions to provide an efficient contrast to tho 

• natural manifestations of grief. Wo could dispense with a great 
part of his servicf^N ns being supei'fluously mcongruoua and ob- 
tnisivo; but them must always be a certain element of tho 
mechanical and tho prosaic even in the most solomn ceremonies, 

• which we do not desire to ignore too completely. It is well to re- 
niuinbcr that ovtm the most jniprcssive cereniouios destined to 
give expn Mioii to the deepest feelings of a nation are very far 
ironiHlHoihii)|j[ all its energies. There are sandwiches to be eaten and 
nodes lu he blown even when our greatest lieroes are being carried 
to their linul repose ; and all tliu gold laro and enniiu) mid up- 
holstery in tho world has a seamy sido to it somewhere. Toe 
ceremoniul which has recently taken place at Westminster, and 
that which is about to biko place at St Bnul's, undonhtedlv corre- 
sp(/nd to guiiuiae Fontiments. JOnglislimcn have a considemblo 
regunl for their I’arliamentary institutions, and we need not speak 
iif the sympathy excited by the recovery of the Ihince 
of Wales.* It would bo unbecoming in the one cose, as it 
woiihl be Htipcriluims in tho other, to point iliit how much 
that is insiiicoit) or unworthy mixes with the publio demon* 
.strations in theso as in every other ceremonial conducted by 

I human beings. If wo refuse to couiino ourselves to tlie 'iuipo- 
F sing exterior, vn^ may detect abundant illustrations of the manifold 


his labours in that dark and profound itiiuo fiMiii which ho hiul i uieaiincsscs of which the world is mado up. The lessons which 


ixtractod a vast treasure of erudiliou, a troasuro too often hurieil ■ we should learn would not bo the less profitablo because they 
III the earth, too often paraded xvilh injudicious and inelegant • wouhl mit all bear public expression. Wo do not by any tnoans 
ostentation, but still pTOcious, luassiio, and splendid,” This and \ cDiideiuii for such reasons niiy Slate ceremonial which has in it a 
much moil) of tho HAiuo kind is known by hoart to many of the [ genuine core ol’ belief. There is indeed something occasioiHiliy im* 
author's favourite schoolboys. Is it fair to look too clo.sely into | pre.'^sivo in an entire alisenee of pomp. Visitors to the X/iiited 
tho gorgeous sentencos, and to ask whether they are really gold i HUites during the civil war iitight see a gentleman in commonplace 


embMidory or tinsel? At tiiiips we feel the language to bo 
a littlo ovorcbargc'd and prowKMitivo of a certain scopticism. 
Wo wonder whether Oihboii ivally thought wlmt ho ought in all 
propriotv to have thought, or whether his mind wins perhaps more 
occupied with the possible offects of iliauglits, or with the atrocious 
behaviour of somouedy who was tmuling upon his t(»os. Did it 
want much persuasion to imhu^j Varr to Huspond his labours iu 
that Wiino the treosuro.s of wliich si'em, rniher oildly, to have been 
at tho samo time oxlraoied and buried in iho earth Y or did the 
deprivation of his uuich-loveii tohaci o weigh upon hi.'* spirits 
than tho absonco of books ? In on« or two passages the upholstery 
arrangements aro a littlo too promitteut. Neither military nor 
civil pomp, wo aro told, was wnuling. There wert* grenadiers and 
oavnliy outaide; whilst “tho J’eera, robed in g»)ld and ermine, 
ware mawliallod by heralds under (Jarter King-ut-Arms,” and 
"the Judges in thoir vcAtnionts of State Htt«nd»d to give advico 
on points of law.” The gold and ermine mid the vestments of 
Stale .give, wo fear, aalittht tingo of vulgarity to the eloqueuco; 


cosUinie, .surrouiidod by Ics.') state than attends tho mayor ol the 
sniiillt^si English borough, who, as was said, had only to touch « 
bell in oixior to place iu arrest any obnoxious person in a popuhs- 
tiou of twenty millions. There was in its something stnking 
to tho imagination in such a combination of external umplicily 
xvith tho po.sscvsion of almost unlimited power. It is merely a 
question of art. There are occasions on which we may fitly study 
tho utmost possiSlo .simplicity, and there are others on which we 
luiyr fairly aim at proiiucing the most goigeous effects. The gnmd 
rhetoric of Milton or of liurko may be as appropriate in one 
sphere as the straightforw'iuxi vernacular of Swift and Cobbett 
in another. There is a time for all things In this world, as the 
wise man reminds us ; a time for talking sense, and a time fbr 


oapoiDtaot law. ine gold amt ermine mid the vesUiienta of ' so much as it.dpea upon the prestige of a long aeries of uiiuilef^ 
.give, we fwr, a^ijtht tinge ol vulgarity to the i loqueuce; 1 rupted historical assodatioiii, must treqiie&% call to qecamoaials. 
and we hardly refrain wmlo when tho orator rolls I of a gorgeous ohaxaoter which are attempts to put into taOfibte 

^ toe uapoamg i^e o» ‘•Uarier Ivins-nt-Arma " iu mu* i toupe toe vague maM of KooUeetioin that fioftU Won oar orator 


toplUiIg. of fa»th. It may to wrong, but m .n.r fancy poor , We would not neUy abdiab Garter KiagHtt-Anuat oar Man * 
0<^r Ktng-ut-Ame w««id to a Ut conip.mi..u lor tbo ^inu .inglo beefeater, .though w« need not to altognthMldM to tto 
attd the ^ewnm LTOkmg-0|nsB land, rather ihnu n pmou- . ridiculous side of some ancient observanees. It is in fiwt derim* 
age ma^ vtaible and tangible to our sondes. It is mrunuj : ble to keep up a sense of the lidkidQiiB, if only to 4lta^ Ito IsiH 
te'tmm flmm tks rhetonoiM s been humom^t, and to cunirHst deucy of the mere upholstary te*tabslsaTe sltewtkmp ef rtsilHisfc 
.this glowiw desoiti^cm Thackeray s account of the tunemi aid to become a meie ninm nf iieaiilnnlasa pomnniiitan SW'iwhi^ 
l^mlSQiL Here ssamy aide ol the tmloring and fortune is perhaps that eiirimllta7f 

j «*p«* v«'‘ k*™- The"i^to»n to ctitMtoto,MaMt|wtowk«»a«)S!!ttS*. 


dunmff mnped their coUtfeet and blew Uieir fingeis and immehed 
timSafryM saiidwichesi and laughed at the unfortunate Kuglish- 
SfStaii in . mi outrigt^us b^et, who with true national 
^KitthMar mecsedsd, in aidta of rehuSi, la forcing her way into a 
^^^^^kaosr Thisceefs wfiaguishiri aevsmmges enough, but we 
k iinfttad to Mft iowa hetoe them in eolettia Tsvensnee. 


useful check, it Infects the nntotiiiiicta peifbiiniitatltai^^ ^ 

though a Gartwr King**t>AnM k nWCT^iwihto, iwfl w to 

A T«y uMfal,iiutituflao, toktottotnotoliaiitotrlttoltokfl^^ 

even lo believe in hhastlfi In^b aeiMninrt^ 
oosuble to lay ^ — ranTtiiTtih inlrtVrnln toilnsifiinlawhilto 


P<MwibletoUydewaimymeehmM^stf * 

be properly deddedhy litatloslivm'lMhr! 
be said with nioro irr^iifi. tfftajjjsnehini^^ 



_ __ _ 

'iar. #»«alM,'iiC ^ nwimuBfc.! y awwaSy , 

(jnMftMkiK Its • mtiMst •oAmj^tor 
IftwAls ».VMl ioar s mliiiiaiit srydk aaitls tiamfi m j 
gitai^fls «s<dd bs smUetkls ts may «l As> Ailsm af 
“^*fc Ws do ootomast souiM to bis* ths iligbtwt 
to tos. ptopriato of tbs- tiro pa itonnwin w w s*»s 
aitomft toi m MsiplyBoggm Hm. too oB^ «f ooBtoaoDk ^ 
wtlbaA by MsmsIw nw bam • oom^aoMBt fai mn of aatm 

fi. btif Itoeadblrdiy boM^ 

*!«»♦ tooBO diatisetimbotwooB itoopUcity asd obtobi-* 

nd tooL it !• toottgbt doaimblo to hove a puUie eota* 
with wsf pr0t0Qsioiw to iiiAgoi£lcon<‘'0| it^hould bo oMrHed 
oBtbandaomalyi a^OF ito o w t si ggaidly naam*. 




<m, miitoa ia ai 

tbodolloil laUnw 

tU toloQt MQU%;gr>Al ^ 

oolitot*tbKiik bttitf Av 4 ^fMHm ^ bo infliotod fw vof ^ 
tlvolMtjp^ TV* fiooifouij ii ooUttfUion o( Wolm . 

Mid ondMUoua ; tbft bonUtw wlibuut bHo^ 

(olientia the dvomatiit who hao botu hiaaody tho 
ohAcgod obarka wo oaibbiMd oficoci o dafkidtor^ tb^ b 
sii{(t% two bUoklifiig«p » UiopiMiUt| MVMi kUota, aiod dght 
druukaida. Thia U %bt| libortj'i and piomat at Monaco! JL 
aimple^^niDded youth; whoaa ibthar ia • watt*tO;do ahonkacpaTy ill 
walcomad and daecad* Ha ia oontioualljr loaing halt-lranca dir 
aayinff Moo diau I and whcnavar anything haa to b#paid for» 
the miU aro handed over to hlMa The gmt General Petrowakiy 
the kniffht-enaot of demoomoy and cwiiifwi^epyaywr of liberty, 
who undertakee to head the nrojeoted rebellion u he La provided 
wlUiagovgttoua unifonn and liberal paj; butwhoiaaadlyacarodby 
the abadow of a gendarme; and a eouple of vei^ iVeeand eaevvoung 
ladioep onmplote the group. Woare introduced to thaae amiable oon* 
apiratora while they are engaged in ooncootiog a number of their 
newepaper. Eabagaa haa juet returood from auooeaaftiUy defending 
a victim of aociety who had kicked an old pardh-okon^re to 
death with hia wooden ehoea; but thooi aa he aisued, kiUiiig a 
ffQrd0^hampSir0 ie not murdering a man, it if 0^ oruahing a 
principle. A aubecription haa been got up for a widpw'a pig 
which baa been run over by the deapot'a carriage. Leitere from 
oorreapoudentc are received and anawers supplied. One haa a 
ecbenie by which the working claaaea are to obtain ten hours’ pay 
for Hve hours’ work, with a whole holid^ every Monday to 
allow for recovery from the relaxations or Sunday. Anotlier 
reports the Amoral omtiim of a materialist at the banal of his 
wife with civil rites, proving with much eagemesa that he can 
never meet her again in any other world. A eoldier writes to 
ask wlietber aa a citisen he ia bound to obey hia sergeant, a 
queatioD whicli is promptly answered in the nogativa 
While a rising against the Govornment ia being planned with 
much enthusiasm, an invitation to a ball at the Palace arrives fur 
liabagas. His companions are disgusted that he should tbiuk of 
Qocepiing it, eapedatly oa ho will have to go in knee-breeches, 
the livery of servitudo. He is warned that a man who hsgiue 
with kneo-breoches may como to decorations at last. The Demo- 
crats of Monaco ehnro Mr. Peter TayWs conscientious oVijectkins 
[ to tbo Hppoarenct), of a “ sans-ciilotte on culotte ! ” Hut ftabagiis 
' is nut to bo shaken in his detorminstion to visit tlie Court U(ibea> 
pieno, he seys, wore knoc-broeches, and, after all, they are only 
trfMuerH cut short. So be goes and falls into the (rap that has been 
laid for him. It wits set and baited by a clover Amerioan widow, 
with whom the 1 Vince is deeply in love, and who responds by 
pitying him. at least as a sovereign, and by doing wirat sne eon to 
htin in his diliiculiics with his subjects. She has seen tbrourh 
iiabagas and gels over him very much os tho legate g«U over Uia 
revolutionary lender in Browning’s drama. Whatgornl, she asks, 
would be get by a revolution ? It would go to tho profit of the low 
fellows of tho Crapaud Volant, if of anybody, and wUh such a set 
Kabagns, an aristocrat by genius, if not by birth, an ariatoorai by 


nABAGAS. 

r ie a ii fT«nito> boast among Frenchmen that in their country 
ridicule kills^ and that no pskty or institution con survive 
btoltw laughed at If tl^ ia true, some of the recent pro- 
duwonim the Firenoh theatre •would seem to be aomewhat 
omLnoua for the RmubUc. If Beaumarchais helped on tho great 
Bevolation with w JUmag$ de Fiaarot succeeding dramatists 
have not shown themselves favourable to democracy. Perhaps 
under a Monaroby or Empire they may ftom malice nave given a 
carping tone to their pieces^ but as soon aa a Republic has been 
eswbliab^ they have invariably turned against it. The per- 
fermance of such burlesquoa os La PropriH4 e'evt le Vol and 
la Foira aux no doubt, had their effeot in disiotegfating 
the Republio of 1848 ; and jAihagaa and some other plays which 
have lately been brought out in Paris are apparently aimed at the 
democratic l^publioans. It is known that tiie censorship ia very 
strict in France, and that the present Government has no hesita- 
tion in suppressing any publication whicli displeases it Bevend 
Bonapartist and Radical journals have been summarily punished, 
and the Minister ol Justice is now considering whether ho ought 
sot to put a stop to the circulation of a ** Popular Republican 
Catechism,” in which the alarming doctrine is advanced that every 
man haa a right to personal freedom and the uso of his senses. On 
tho other baud, not only has M. Sanlou's Fnlmyna boon allowed 
to be pr^uced without, it is said, the alteration of a word by the 
censorship, but a strong force of police is employed to keep an 
eye on any perverse Baibcals who may attempt to get up adeimm- 
atration against it. It is impossible to rc.'ust tho inlurenco that 
this comedy enjoya to a certain extent the patronage of tJio 
Government, and Uiat M. Thiers is not sorry that M. Uainbettu 
and his friends, at whom the piece is supposed to be levelled, 
should be presented in a ridicuioua aspect to the Parisians. The 
play does not appear to bo of much value from a strictly literary 
point of view, and the central idea ia old and commonploco ; but it 
IS worked out with a good deal of vigour fuid vivacity, and at 
any rate it seems to please. On the first uigbt tbts Democnils 
showed their teeth; the curtain fell amid great disorder, cries of 

Vive la Itopublique I ” were answered hy “ A has les coninmn- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ardaf and the gas W to bo turned off in order to compel the j )|j„ instinct for the goo!i,”tho great, the ‘dolicaU^ the tine, oouis 
audience to disperse. Tho controversy was transferred to the ; no real sympathy. Opposition, the tomptrmis argues, Is not 


streets, where the disputants fell to blows, and at one moinruit 
there were fears of a riot. The next oyeuiiig there was only a 
little biasing, but it was observed that groups bf men, isolated in 
appearance nut evidently with a common understanding, had 
assemhlod in the neighbourhood of the theatre, and it was sus- 
pect^ that ibeso were Democrats watching for an opportunity to 
luoew the disturbances of the prcvi<ms uigbt. Since then the 
hissing within and the erowds without hav^ both subsided. 
Thooe who resent a satiia of tliis kind are obviously at a disadvan- 
tage, bocauso their roMmtment is at once suized upon as on ockno#- 
lodgiiiont that the cap fits. M. Ganibetta's more prudent fiiands 
have disoovexed that Babngos U not Gambetta but OLlivier. M. 
Sardou’s own explanation would perhaps be that it is not a 
portrait but a ^pe. The political stgoificance of the afiair is that, 
whether rightly or wnwlj^ llabagas is popularly identified with 
Gambetta, and that tito Fanoians are, on the whole delighted with 
the caricatnia. B M ttdta pooslbla that this may smooth the way 
af tlra Asseitidily UA lo 

The plot of the piMa* aa fliv as Babagas ia ooanamad, is vary 
riiople* Baadaraofjic.BM>)smlagwiUinsaiamberbU^ 
in whisb. tha w^ cM lggoto, hiding a ravoU to quell, taeklas the 
leader In n piivaie liil«rviiW| and. wins him oyar I9 axdriag his 
ambition, and pmattog otfi wsagwriority to his cop fa d ai»t a% who 
rimdy envy and dmudUni^aaNlhia a higher aphara. 

This i%iii aabstaacn, tim dioty of Bahsgise of Monaap^.^la plus 
ioK bnUdenv da phtoM^nn mam jov&d, bon ganpm el mant 

of ihflMa STa 

Rltia miafltoiatisr* Be wriiig^^ 4 nMw OMiti 

aiRito U» toototo sstoto to« iwilKi | iii to > >> 

to*i£i 3 «tu« »«** woi»-toteto-Jijto' •» "‘to-' 

,as 4 , “At ^4ya»%’3SSs 

itoo to* «id do not tolk, w* 


an vT)i\ but a means, and the norifulio of Mimstor is bettor worth 
having than the leadersbijb ot a pothouse, club. lUbagaa yields; 
he tukfs oAice ns the Frini;«’s chief advisor; but when the 
mob, howling around the palace, learn his ej^olntmcrit, their 
rago is donbltHl instead of being calmed ; ibeyjreeuivo bhn, when be 
presents himself on the balcony, with groans and bootings, and he 
isUio first to praposs that the i^rogooris should ohargn tiiepe<ipla. 
Having borrowed tho Prince’s carriop, ha is captui^ by mistuke 
and imprisoned in the HAtnl de Villa, where he witnesses a sue- 
cesfion of impromptu Governments. Fur bniwd humour this is 
perhaps one <n tho most tolling paoMif^es in the comedy. A 
pravisionai Government having established itself in the gre^m 
rooim another Governmont turns tho key on it and iusUillH 
itself in the yellow room. Boon after a third Goveriiuurnt, enter- 
ing by the window, establishes itself in thu red room, and locks 
up the yellow room Goveraineot, which still bolds captive the 
graen room erne. But this lost escapes by tho chiinncry, returns 
by the cdlora, and compels the red Government to jump out of the 
window by wbicb it bad entered, wbilo the yellow OovttnmK^ni 
se^s shelter cm the roof. The chiefii arrest each uther, and up 
to the time at which Babogits himself escaped there hod biM?n 
three Governments in throe-quortors of an bouf. Anybody whu 
will (ske the trouble to turn beck to aa account of tbe 4ih oi 
Bepicmbcr tnd list of October will perhape be eerpriwid to find 
how doseJy tho nistory of those daye npproacbee to oardou » br</ftd 
fitfOft. The joke, however^ has at least a serious side fur the 
Paristaae, wnieb might, on refieetiou, tempt them, os the vaJffftr 
phnm geeSL to hiugh oa tbe otiiar fade of tileir mouth. Kalingf ^ 
piiwed out in Monaco, sUrto tor Prance, the only c uunlry, 
says, whsw people of Ms stamp are oppiecial^. And wiU. tuin 
[the play ends. In chaiacteir^ihagas resembles Glhvjor niun 
‘ than imbett% though he exMbits some traits of Wh. liw 
«h|(K«. M Ambt, ia tlv ditowait 

mmf. tm mufHmd to .florf fc»to6« «“* 

^“saJTS^iiirrf'sSi. I. "-.to*- “ 
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Saturday Beview* la, is 


is construed Along with toother rieee by tho seme writer 
^a pioco of A very differoot Idod, V<lt with much the lema 
inoraf. In Ze Hot CanfUi, wUt^ Uwoi t comedy but a burlesquOi 
tli'^ro ii little, if any. tiatie of Baiddit^i inoiaire and Tigoroua wit, 
4i Ifra^t in tho publiahcd ?endoo i but the censorehip may have 
(If:) It with itleit indolgwptly thaa with his later piny. Prince 
Pi i.lolin, who is sopposdcL to recall memories of the Kiitpire. is a 
]i;^Hit-h6arted. frolicsome mouarch, who has led rather a wild life, 
(i)i<l is now dmosed to settle down and behave respectably, lie 
is deposed by £0 Hoi Carotte, a wretched creature composi^ by a 
witch out of the vegetables the has boiled in her caldron ; bis 
misfortunes help to sober him and to cure him of his fondness for 
a certain Prineesa Oun^oonde, who may l>e presumed to typify the 
Quartier Bidda. The hcUeneas of the populace and the treachery of 
coiurtiers ate illustrated by Fridolin's experience, and in tho end he is 
xestored to his throne with every promise of a reputable reign. In 
the course of his adventures he is cast by shipwreck on tho Island 
of Monkeys, and the antics of the apes are supposed to point to some 
of the peculiarities of the Cominune. Another popular burlesque, 
Qtii veil voir la Lmef exhibits a couple of Parisians, who, viriting tho 
moon, are received as tho ^‘monkeys of the earth,*’ and wch nined 
to a Ilepttblic *'one and invisible”; but even in the moon 
Hepublios are not exempt from the fatal inll uenca of reaction. Jt 
is tolerably clear that tne intention of the satirists is tu ridicule 
the democratic impatience and inconstancy of tho capital. The 
bourgeome finds it an easy way of settling old scores with the 
Kadioals to go to tho theatre and laugh at them ; but perhaps it 
may turn out that ridicule is not so potent an influence 10 politics 
as most Frenchmen imagine, and that revolutions are not to bo 
averted by simply going to the play. 


THK VIKTUJCS OF RED TAPE. 

I N one of those naval tales which formed the delight of a post 
generntioij there is im nniiising account of a tnuiigiilar duel, 
which, as far AS our memory serves, ran somewhat in this fashion : — 
A had quarrelled jviih il and C, while these Inttcr had no cause 
of mutual dispute. But, in order to bring matters to an issue as 
speedily as possible, and to save time, the followinjr arrangement 
was plaunod and cArriod out by a second, whose idona on these 
subjects were token from tho code of Sir Lucius O'Trigger. A, 
who owed satisfaction to tho other two disputants^ w as to Are at 
B ; and B, instead of returning A’s shot, was tu atm at C, with 
whom he had no difleteiice, while C was to clear oil’ his own score 
and that of B with A, by flring at this person. In the end, if 
we roinumber right, one man was shot in the cheek, and went 
olT the ground wandering if ho should be able to hail, or git^e the 
word of command in a gale of wind. Another of the combatants 
was hit in a more equivocal part of the person, but no one was 
killed or niniiued, and tho allhir terminated salisfactorily.” 
The lute disclosures of the proceedings of tho Aduiiralty show 
that business has been conducted pretty much on the idea of 
respousibUity which was present in the mind of the oflicer in 
Marryat’a tiue when he sketched out tho above plan for a duel, 
letters are received and opened by anybody, ore minuted in one 
'^department, and are sent on for the answer to be drafted by 
^ another, while tho reply is signed and issued by a Socretary who 
has never seen the original communication, the minute, or the 
draft. AVe may, however, for the present, leave this nautical 
chaos, iheso phantom Boards, and those inchoate reforms which 
appear only to have ruiuitied error and to have facilitated con- 
lurion, to the roinedius w'hich will doubtless bo suggested or 
proposed by Lord Lawreuce and his colJengues. AVe mendy 
hope to show now how business \h conducted in a great De- 
pendency whore the olflcials cortaiuly do not err on the side of 
moderation in let ter- writing, and whui^ a b((d system of record and 
revision might lead to errms as formidable in their cousequeuceis 
as those under which um*oasted coflVe wn.'^ served out to troops in 
a Bussian winter, or a i*otteQ ship was freighted with valuable 
lives, and exposed to tho gales of the Southern Ocean. 

•Tho Qovevnment of India, pro.sided over, as nil are aware, by a 
Viceroy, assisted by tho Oommandor-in-Ohiof, by a general olliVer 
known os the Military Meidber of Council, by nn eiuincul jurist, 
by two exporionoed Indian administrators, mid, oecarituinfiy, by 
an KngUsb tinoncier, is divided into live great departments, io 
which verv recently there has been added a si.vth — that of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. Under tiie Imperial or Supreme Govern- 
xnoiit, so constituted, are no lent llinn eight subordinato or local 
^vornments— that is tu say, the Governorships of Madros and 
liUimbay, the three Lieuttmant-Governors of iWgal, Agrn, and 
Lahore, and tho three Chief Commissioner! of tho Central Provinces, 
Oudh, and British Burmah. For our present purpose these are 
tttflicient, without taking into account the kingdom of Mysore, 
administered in a patornol fashion duiing the minority of ita 
lawM po^ssur, and the important Political Agencies or Ileaidan- 
ciat in I^pimUna, Central India, and Nepaul. Befbro explaining 
t)ie distribution of business between the Viceroy and hiscounoilloni, 
wa ehaU endeavour to show how correapoiidenco is registmd, 
examined, noted, or minuted on, and finally recorded, in each Or 
any of lha departments of on Itvdian Secretariat. The 
eystom, whioE tprang from the counting-house and has giedneQy 
been adapted to the reqnirenicnts of a \ a^t Empire, la, with ' eomt 
slight iii^fioatioiii^ eesaniiolly tho same and is worked with 
auenass and regnlarl^i in the furnace blasts of Upper IndlOf in the 
\,steanix atmosphere, of JSiitish Burmah, or where the mb* eea 
bm^Uow nrong tke eijpl anede of Bombay 


At the head of oveiT^^ Oeoiwlarfit Ip an oOMal t er m ed a 
Registinr or Ohisf Clerk. ThiaeflMMMinfi^k^ drom Ihh 
Uneovenanted avii Servloi, Is oi|en el Bniniihdi eytvaotiim, bin 
spent the mater portion, if not tiie of ra Kfe in the 

conntry, and receives from yooL to a ym. The oklef dutlse 
of this person are to distribute the wesk ehiongst the dsvks of 
the office, to take care that onrsent harineis never itlla into aivear 
owing to temporary and anavoukhle abeences, to open every 
letter that comes to band cither by post or by moese n ge r s, to see that 
the work of transcribing, printing and recording m m ofiee, ae 
well as of despatching missives firotn it, does not ftdl into con- 
fusion, imd, generally speaking, to keep the whole framework end 
machinery in complete working order. The re^ttar at 9.30 or 
IO o’clock commences the operations of the day 1^ opening every 
letter, and noting in a book the date of despatch ana tiial of re- 
ceipt, the official title of the sender, and the subiect of the cor- 
respondence. When he has ascortnined, which he gencfally 
does at a glance, io what subdivision of the Secretariat the coihi* 
municuiioii belongs, bo delivers it to a clerk, whose peculiar 
bii-iness it is to docket ” tho same. Every letter, if powble, is 
folded after the same pattern ; and on the back, in addition to 
particulars of dam, name of tnuismitting oflicer, and. so forth, 
IK inscribed a brief and accurate pricit of the contents. The 
letter, so prepared, is then given to a clerk, who loo^ up oil 
previous correspondence bearing on the question ; and in a well- 
regulated and well-officered ' department it is marvellous in 
bow brief a space dusty records and ancient red-leatker volumes 
are scaimed and made to yield up their hidden troasures. When 
this operation is concluded, tho pile of correspondence, arranged 
chronologically, is laid before the Under-SecrotHty. This gentle 
man is a Covenanted (rivilian, chosen usually from among the mojrt 
promising members of bis service, and ho has probably resided in 
India from four to eight or ten years. If the matter be one of 
routine, or fixed precedent, or one where the office is used as a 
mere channel of communication with other departments, it is dis- 
posed of by the Under-Secretary himself, or after a reference to the 
Socretury, who, like hi.i deputy, is A Civil servant, but of much 
older standing. If the subject be new or contrci\ei'sial, as many 
ant in a hugt) Empire and a hot and irritating climate, the Under- 
I St'creiary masteis the case, and transmits it with n formal note, or 
with such brief suggobtions of the points for decision as his intelli- 
gence or previous exnerionce in the executive lines may warrant 
him in giving. If the ca^^e i.s one of those intenuiuablo disputes 
on education, land revenue, ehnuges in tho police, or in the mc^e 
of taxation, wliicd) are variously the terror or the delight of Indian 
administrators, tho bundle is carried home, analysed in the early 
hours of the day, and melted down into an exhaustive pr4ci$ or a 
mfuderly note/’ The papers then conio before the mature and 
(experienced Secretary, who may send them on with a brief com- 
ment, or with an addition of Ids own, or may perhaps bo fired 
with some bright idea, and so give an unexpected turn or a new 
life to the whole controversy. From the Secretary to the Governor 
or Lieutenant-Governor the trAnKmis.rion is short and easy. AVben 
the papers have been systematically arranged and analysed, when 
tho prHns or note is clear, when tho siigjjestions arc incisive and 
full of good sense, tho labour of the Indian statesman is consider- 
ably shortened. Boxes nro i^nptied and niles of correspondence 
disappear, or nro knocked over like the anights in tho lists at 
Ashby before tln^ spear of Ivnnhoe. An experienced hand will 
know when be may safely rely on his subordinates, what subjects 
he luny di.sposo of on the note or tho prh'ii bv a few curt remarks 
in pencil, and what bundles he must keen by him until he has 
inast(Tcd every line of the huge wriilen deuate, and can shape the 
plan of action in souk? minute which shall provoke an animated 
didcussion in the Council Chamber at SinilA, or even awoken a 
host of genial reminiscences in the minds of retired administraton 
at Westminster. 

Let it not be imagined that such a careful system of record, pre- 
paration, and inspection by two or three different officials, is incom- 
patible with the prompt (lespatch of business, or with tbs issue 
oYl'hnnd of instructions to executive offia^rs on an emergency or a 
crisis. Whenever anything unpleasant occurs in any province or dis- 
trict of the Empire, the telegraph is put in motion, and tho Oovernor 
is advised tnrough the wires ot the event that bos happened, and of 
the inevitable llepm i which is to follow. As toon as a 04^flpatell finds 
its way into the hamis of the Begistrar— say, on a sud^n diiwiris, 
an inundation, the destruction of a great mart by fire, or adortnant 
feud which has again braken out and has results in a whole hatch 
of killed and wounded— it is taken out of the regiilar loutlne, and 
forwarded with a red label to the Secretary, who files wiih it to 
the Governor, whom be pi-obably finds to be fully informed of tiia 
calamity by a long demi-official letter penned for IBs Honoar by 
the Mogistratc or Commissioner. The celerity of dcafateli w 
which one of the Mrgttra witnesses prided himself ii 
indispensable in India, where troops have to be moved to protiNtt 
a frontier from a raid, or measnree taken to shelter a stovvbf, 
drowning, or burnt-out population. Bat we wtil give a few 
samples of the work of an Indian Seeietarialft frliiip 1 tilif /ti!a 
active Magistrate of Shikarporev writee ihioiMth the ComeiMonisr 
to say that be has been at work eontinuoatiy tat the Iflit Ikii^ 
thiee months ; that hie district is in exc^lent otd^t tkal At 
hopes for the two tnonlhs’ leave of almuiee wkkh tki 
of the smice ” prevented him htfit obteioing ya# The 
real reason for the leave is dromd tml in » 4sM*^‘<ti|Wereiidiw^ 
in the formal letter and dhectea JStake^ tkn 
a coUege friend, who b told ikek tibtnb he n fMld mitherbf 
of sfmrtMnen at the otititeQtid Iniithtj pirMa Oi 
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mlwly IPteM. BoUmoii, wh«:,i> ot ip wohwottjglariwaKrf 
wamnip A eonptrirfKte wUeh ba* j«ut bwa4w un.tospM 
oU fiRt| atfl Pbicii M ooHrivMiQM tbioP loaa lijpIdliftMPt 
^ mat epntwvata}' Iw(iimb fiaduiati and BnbaiMi w on tba 
Uttufi of tae oodmit oad woU-kiiown kioodom of IfiwUo. Tlko 
XJoto-Scorotiiy^ lukowovm on wm noUoni ouggoato 
thot Robinsoa bo and th«t tbo oopfKff pUto be made 


«e wtl^ its Seeretinf «|4 

Ihbig SwMSm mooMt and of ml tsltm edto-liy Wwig:' 
bf &e irliblo doncbiTo. This system bus bom m 
oigeid^^ tb bO tboiQiiglily undetstood thal^ widb 
Is rollOTOd of m ooomOTis mnsoof detoSl, roatijso» and milrtiiif- 
lag bmbHm, Im Is never left in the dork whib toUd reftsmi OV^ 
under pmoiatkma and be b invariably refttrsd to fim hf mk 
usdlviaMai member wbeoever it b propoeed to amend the law% |0: 
alter tbe form of taxation, to add to the police fotce, to increasotha^ 
pay or the number of the native Judgaa, to reform gaol dimiidliio, 
Of to consider, not only thoso queitions which wo should derignato 
aa Cabinet queationain thia oountir, but those which involve in any 
way the permanent Interests of tno humblest Englishman or the 
lowest easto of Hindoos. The system, to out thinking, secures a 
reftBODshb distribution of work and a right divbion of labour, to* 
gather with the proper oonoentration of authority and losponsIbiUtY 
in tho bead of the Indian Cabinet Lord Lawrence was. and Lord 
Mayo is, as fully responsible for a bml or good law, lor an un- 
popular or an equitable tax, as ho b for an inij^litic move 
in tbe direction of tho Llama of *rhibet. or the Jam of Lua Boyb, 
or the Khan of Kolat. Whether such a system, tried, proved, 
and never foimd deficient, could or could not be adapted to the 
business of the Admiralty, wo cannot now stop to inquire. But It 
is quite certain thaU whatever nisy be the eirors or toe shortoom** 
ings of the Indian Government in (u^tual ndminbtration. work is 
there got through, as far as each bureau is oonoerned, with a 
regubnty, a despatch, and a completeness which illustrate the 
excellences of that muoh-ahusod article of staliouery which has 
supplied US with a title to this paper. 


Of Dealers can cany him, to investigate on tne spot a tremenn- 
ons row between the members qf the great rival creeds in 
the East, and that idi ha csih sny at present b that three meu 
are reported dead and ten wounded, and that* he u credibly in- 
formed that ^le oecnmnoe is due either to the act of a low 
caste Hindoo who idaiightered a pig in front of a mosque, or to 
that of a fanatic Mohammedan who Hung tho shiuhono of 
aa ox at the head of a venenfole and orthodox Brnhiniu just 
as he was stepping out of the temple of the goddess Kali. 
The Commissioner b informed m reply tliat His Honour will 
await hb promised Heport with anxiety, and that the uiTicer coin- 
miUidiiig the nearest military station baa been warned to hold a 
detachment of the Ballygunge Irregulars in readiness to march at 
half an hoar's notice. A collector writes in despair at the falling 
off in tbe receipts of the wheel-tax. A magistrate asks whether he 
should reward, or should commit to the Sessions, one of tho 
vUlage watch, who, going his rounds at night, espied tbe bead of a 
burglar iisuinx from a bole in tho wall of a 6honkctfpor*ii house, 
and, without further question, ainoto him so that Lis life was de- 
spaired of by the Civil Surgeon. From one district comcA ad 
account of a hailstorm which has destroyed whole acres of the 
poppy-plant, and has seriously impaired the prospects of tho next 
opium season; from a second, intimation that a bridge, or a 
barrack, btely built by the Department of Public Works, has 
cfackod from top to bottom ; and from a third, an announcement 
that a rich nativo banker, whose eldest son has mirarulously re- 
covered from an attack of cholera, is willing to expend the sum of 
1 , 000 /. on the eonstmetion of a new road, or tue deepening or 
clearing out of on enormous old reservoir. One functionary presses 
on the attention of the Government the propriety of looking after 


the head of a new sect, who is jireaching geUMial repentance and 
humiliatifin, but tvho is belicvea to hold heten^dox doctrines con- 
cerning the payment of taxes and the proprietorship of land. 
Another has rashly revived a discusj^ion which reganls the pecu- 
liar position of a Uajnh whoso ancestor was exempted from the 
operation of the General Laws and Kegubtions by the policy of 
Tjord Wellesley, and who is desi;rilHHl ns nii anomaly and' an 
anaclironism that ought to bo snnuiiHrily put down. All these 
canes, and scores of others for which wo have no inpaco, ucconliii^r 
to their several degrees of urgency and importance, are submit lett 
to tbo various Amctionarics aln^ody described by iis; not ono letter 
ill one thousand is lost, atolen, or strn}'e(( ; no one signs letters 
without seeing the order or the draft of what ho is signing ; nml 
no one recorcis orders without Ifaving it in hi» we 

whether they are duly carried out. When oilers have Wen i)n>i?M*d, 
the papers arc dealt with on tho same principle. Tho undor- 
Secretary draffs and issues all ordinary corre.i*pond<"iice. Anything 
stall out of the common run is written, or n \i>ed, or S('en Ly thi* 
Secretary ; a«d in higlily importfuit letters thw nclual bingiiago 
receives^ the impriiitai nr of the t;overnor. , 

We DOW come to tlie division of lahour amongst tho meuiberrt 
of the Council of tho Viceroy. In former times, when the Govern- 
ment was rather more autocratic and proconsular, tlie Governor- 
General took the lead In all busincMi, and was the first to 
every letter or bundle. As the Empire greq' in extent ami 
business multiplied, tbe following svetm was <leviKHi by the 
late Lord Canning, and by Sir J. l\ Gifmt, tho pivs 4 g)t 
Governor of Jaramca, and, with some alterations and iui- 
provements, it is now still in force. Tho Vii'orfiy takes to 
nimielf the whole of the Foreign Dop;Lrttnont, ' ctnbrncing 
our palky in Central Asia, in the Persian Gulf, and even tbe 
Chinese waters, and our rations with tho whole tribe of in- 
dependent semi-liidependent, and fouduiofy States adjoining or 
lying wittrin the Indian Peninsula. Ix»ra Mayo has ti\m) at 
one time undertake]! the conduct of the department of Public 
Works. The MUil^ I^iartmenti which is a thing wholly dia- 
tiimt from the duKspliiie and mansgeuuuit of the army, was in 
the hands of the hide Sir Durand, and is now worked by 
General Hermea. Sir Blehard Temple k the Chancellor of tbe 
Exchequer. Mr. Htsjamci Stephen is a fitting succeasor to BIr 
B, Mafik as 1^ member; airf the ether department, of which 
the Home ie me mostoverw^fied, am entrusted to two very able 
civiUent, Cfoe of whom mmkHmfo BeimMa^ other Uombax. 
Tbe 0oimDaiMet4fi-0bM nea no p^^ MmSU ia the Goventment of 
India, thoui* bejuate at didlbemtimie, executive and 
telidailve. l^rd Naeirtp ha^ howeyer^ for the tmuiegvamttt of the 
fi»ce% hie AdJutaiiMlsaeje^ end ftfo 

Judge-Advoeala. But ^ dlfcme have no dlieci mtaexion 
widi the Government of IhdSa. of Itm eaMWmeie 


VBhl m> case lenmicabla bv m u 
«fiy iMtow dbaai 
educimi^ fimmee^iw 
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TOE SPKAKEnsnrP. 

rpilFHE could hardly be a better example of tbe way in which 
.1 Kiiglimh inHrifutions are gradually built up and adapted to tho 
cin'iimstances of each ^>oriod than the office m which Mr. Brand 
ih about to huccfcd Mr. DenUon. The Hpoakor of tho House of 
i>»minons is a rcmrirkahlo iUu.^trnlion of the continuity of poliitos. 
Tho c<iii.<<iitution of tlio otilco is to be sought in a bundle of his- 
(orioul proet donts. Its origin may bo ttiu^cd to the principle of 
iiatitral mdectiem. A crowd of ’inen summoned from dilVerent 
purls nf the country to bargain with tho King Hi to the H?niuint of 
money to be paid to him whs helphv*<H willutut a mouthplocf, and 
the kiihbub of voIcch was hushed in order that ono might speak 
with authority for all. The Speaker was, aa it wsro, the foreman 
of the jury, niul, wii)j hucIi hinu probably aa a preliminary tneeiing 
might furnidh, he litul to plead and higgle for hta fellows as bolt 
ho could. A glib tougm^ with soino adroitness nud smoothness of 
manner covurmg a j^oud deni of moral courage and sUflhess of 
purpo.w, was tho primary qunlllication for the post. Koftness of 
yp<»«ch WHS pretty murli in proportion to tho moderation of the 
Jviiig'A demands; it he held out for large sums, ho had to take 
hurcl wnrds with the grant, an<l very plain language was 
bometiiiie^ UArd with regard to the favouriles of the hour, who 
tainted the hourmr and wasted the rove nuns of tho Crown. It 
was imturnl that the (Juiiuuons hliouUl endeavour to conciliate the 
.Sovereign by cljo«)si«g us their Hpokosnmn some ouo who WHS 
peisoiuilly agri'cabli!! to him ; and, on the other band, tho Bove- 
jvign wait not h»jg in perceiving the advkntago to be derived from 
hn\ing in iiir< own hands the choice of the agent with whom he 
hfid to uegollatft f<jr supplien. lienee the usa^ of presenting the 
Speaker for the Sover(M;;,n's approval, althoiigh to this hour it hos 
never been formally deUrnuiiK'd whoiher thia sanction is really 
necessary. A conflict on this point has iKMia carefully avoidfNi, 
the Commons no doubt thinking that it did not much matter Low 
the Speaker was nnp« tinted as long as they Jiad tho absolute and 
exclusive right to dirtain what he f*hould say. Gn Ibu only occasion 
on which tho Crown posilivrdy refused to accept tbe nominee of the 
(.'uminotiH, unoilntr wiiH, after some demur, elected and approved. On 
the otlmr hand, when Charles 1. wha a prisoner in tlui keeping of 
I’ailitnncnt and the army, when the Convention Forliamcnts of 
the liustorotioii and Uevolution were summoned, and again when 
George 111. was in secluaiou, Hpeakws were clecled witliout com- 
munication with the Crown. A profumtatiou to Uie House of 
Lords wttM in these instajices dwinied sufficient. The .S|Miak*ir of 
the ilousi; of Commons is still the parUfnr of that body, but his 
most important fimclKUis ore of another kind. Aa the power of 
the House increoiicd, the question became, not bow itiucn money 
tho Sovereign would Ikj coiit4*Dt to oaicpt, but how much the 
1 louse choao to grant; it rccord^'d iij* rmdatious ou the subject, 

I and practically there was then nn end of tho matter. 'I'he original 
j duty of the Bpooker thus pn^sed away. Bince the Itevolution 
his chief businoiis lias bean to regulate the proceedings, to put 
questions, and to moiotain order in tbe a»si?mWy over which 
ha presides. IVre is a tmditioii that a garrulous Hpoaker once 
treated Queen Klixabeth to a speech of two hours, while another 
iufltoed an address twice as long on her successor. A member 
of the preoent House of Couunons has rexnark^xl that it is much 
Molerto talk tkoo to listens but the Bpeakor is practically in- 
copfiolteted (hm taking port m the debates, and baa no longer an . 
opporliliiity of indemnifidiig himself for Ifis relicenw |n the 
by hie loquacity before tint 'JGifone. It U 
hoa ta addmi ^e Bof ewkii, and the <*ccasio^ on ajh™ " 
to the tbmike of Ito countiy to a dljrfinguished jmW»« 
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idnraiit, ot to rebulm an oiBmito #• tta Hmtf m icavealj won 
fraquont A mU ludimiitable qualift- 

oatfon /or the Bpeikanb^ met A enemlM would 

not be cruel enough tP OOBtomt him to ttw Oheir. 

The importaiiee wUob b aiiMiod io the peetige of the offieeae 
held nndividad Iw tee maa/ind enelaiiiad the confidence of ^ 
Bouie, ie atteatea^bgr the telaataiiee which hae alwaja been shown 
to permit the dmiie to<be discharged by deputy, ezc^ in the case 
of pigent and antrame n e ca a ei ty. The House has fi^oently ad* 
jottfned, or tahen care wt to mahe e quorum to e^nnmence asitting, 
in order to sdsase the Speaker, without providing a substitute. 
A liBW yaam^ago ii was arranged that the Cbairmao of Committees 
shouldi aa-n matter of course, prende in the Speaker’s absence ; 
but n piopoasl that the latter ehould enjoy some relief from con- 
etamt aimdaoee wae decisively rejected. It is nscesssiy that tho 
uflae ehould he individualiieiL in order that it may carry with it 
the ftiU measure of respect Uniformity of decision would bo en- 
dangered if it were nut into cominiseion. The errors or indiscre- 
tions of one of the OomiuissionGrs would reflect discredit on tbo 
body; and the appearance of different men in the Chair would 
weaken the eantiment of personal deference with which its occu- 
pant onjrht to be regarded. The abtolutisro of the rresident 
necesiaruy midcee largo demands on the confidence and respect of 
the aseetnb^. It may he remarked that auhmission to the Speaker 
haa become more complete in proportion as it has been made clear 
that hie authority ie derived from, and is exercised in obedience to, 
tho House its<dr. The doubta which nrevailod in former days os 
to whether the Speaker was the Housed man or tho King’s man 

S ive rise to ill-dieguiaed suspicions and unseemly altercati(tn». 

uring the stormy debates on privilege in James L’s time, we find 
one member declaring that ho “ will spare none, though iliey sit in 
chairs,” while another ** admonisbeth Mr. Hpeakor that somotiinos 
he noglecteth his duty to the House in intricating or deferring tho 
question ** ; and a third finds it necessary to remind the Hpeiiker 
that ho is but tho servant of the House, not a master^ nor a 
master’s mate.*’ Edward Boymour, though a strict disciplinurinn, 
used to he chaffed for his beardless chin and his losses iit piny, 
os well as more gravely rebuked for tho haunts which he 
froquorited to the scandal of good citixens. Once, it is recordod, a 
member put out his tongue at a Bpeaker, while on another 
occasion a member, gliding behind tho Chair, shouted ** Ihtugh ! ” 
to the great terror and affright ’* of tbo occupant. Jiaupily Mr. 
Brand need bo under no apprehension of tricks of tiuH kind. 
Everything is now done to show honour to the Speaker. The 
members rise when ho enters or leaves the House, they bow when 
they pass before tho Chair, and they are also careful to raise alicir 
hate if they meet their .President out of do<kra. llis deei««ion 
on a question is rarely challenged, and never without the utmost 
deference and respect, while his invitations to dinner rank us 
commands next to those of the Bovercigti. At the cioso of each 
sitting tho cry, ** Who goes homo P ” is supposed to summon, ns of 
old, an escort of incmlwrs to attend the Speaker to his residence' ; 
only, as ho Uvea in a wing of the same palace which <'ontHins tiiu 
^ House itself, tho escort is conveniently dispensed with. (.)n a 
' memorable occasion a Spo^ilier told tho King that ho bad neither 
tunguo, eyes, nor cars but what tho House gave him ; and this is 
illustrated by his obligatory blindness t.3 the cuiptiuc^ts of the 
House when his attention is not expressly calh:d to it. 1 lo is not 
allowed to take notice that less tlian fortv mem hors are present 
unleni a member refers to it. Kven if ho wore loft alone, ho 
could not move the adjournment of the House ; and it is said that 
once it happened that be was actually deserted without a fonnnl 
motion for adjournment tuid had to sit till some one could iw found 
to move his release. Pfor can he inflict punishment without tlie 
order of the House, although it would appear that in certain 
oases he is entiUod to *‘nauie” an offending lueuibcr, sml the 
result of naming him would be bis ejection by the Sorjennt-at- 
anua if hp refused to withdraw of his own accord. Speakers 
have been known occasionally to exorcise somewhat armgent 
authority over tilie House, and tlie right of rldture has e\Gn 
been assumed to exist, You have aright to speak,” said Hponcor 
Ooinnton on ouo occasion. ** but the House bus a right to judge 
whetner it will hear you.’^ This right, however, has never been 
enlbrced by a vote, marks of immtience and disorder being 
deemed sufficient to express the disinclinatiou of tho assembly 
to listefi to an intrusive or prolix orator. 

*A Speaker, disparaging his own appearanco and qualities, once 
drevran ideal pictures de kind of man who ought to fill the post j 
<*-*^^aman big and comely, slatoiy and well s|ioken^ bis voice great, 
bis carriage mmeedcal, his nature haughty, and his parse plentiful 
and lioayy.” Tnis last qualification has ceased to be mdispeiuuible, ! 
a sufficient income and pension being now attached to the office ; | 
tat it was csttasnly desirably in di^s when the Spier’s 
tUfSitus was mainly derivsd mim fees, that the possession of I 
mcaiHt abouM place him above the temptation of accepting 
b^ Two Bpeakers have been expelled for this offence. The 
dttar uuidiitaiions are still desbable, and though Mr. Brand 
aaaamt'ba adM or his cairisge migestical. there is no reason 
to tM the dignity of the ofiies will suffer during his 

St ma^ be thought that it is very easy te 

sit in a ^'Order^ order]” now and then, and 

only ;r)img tat UvWfMitNm or to anmiunse the result of a 
dmootTwiI^#^ Wit jptaNk evfii this is, whim continuous, 

sa SwriioB miM oAkii 1i»»b, 


sat ibf ten or twdve bounwitb .iDd^ tae lbllisi^ 
ofs&bomratniMofdedL itat 

forscmistlringlita ftLooobonmdittte Atmr 

time tbs pbjsieal fhiigoo of even ei^t car nins tadmin 
must be eoDsiderihle. but allownooe dna ta mAe fair /"fte 
mental weariness and depiMDon of listsnh;^ to nqiidi^ anjlibe 
dreaiy repetition of exhausted avgumenta llemben senBeandgo^ 
and even aMinlatercan snatch an hoiwortWotar4a0«r<iv,psiluina > 
a visit to the Opera; tho Seijeaiit-ataiiiie taa Us do|n^ w 
divides the night with him, and somstimsa ndkvee him dW* 
gether ; the reporters flit in and out in taquent tunia. tat liie 
Speaker miuft sit through it all, with jurt such idlef as tnqy be 
got from a slight change of posture in his dhair^ Issning badk or 
sitting upright, crossing one leg or another. He is tied Id Us scat 
as tightly by the obli^tions of his office as Finch was by the 
rteoluts arms which held him down while Eliot read but his 
famous lleMluiioD. It is perhaps difficult for any one wta has 
not tried it to roalixo the utter weariness of such «i experianee* 

It is not every one who is gifted with such energetic wikefiilfisii < 
as to be able to resist the soporific influence of the Parliamsnttty 
MocFlocnoos. Speaker Cornwall, who^ had a sonorous vedoef 
ini])oaiDg figure, and all tho phVsical qualities for the place save 
one, was not proof against the drowsy otmoephm of the assembly ; 
and A‘\:on temporary bard has recordw bis agoniting efforts to keep 
himself awake : — 

Like sad Prometheus festcoed to the nook, 

In vein he looks for pity to the elook { 

In vttin the power ot strengthening porter tries, 

And nods to JieUamy for fteeh euppiies. 

** T am tirod,” Bpeakor Norton used to exclaim in a dull debate, 

** 1 HJii woary, I am heartily sick of this ” ; but we are afraid that a 
Spenknr of our day would hardly venture to exhibit such candid 
iiDputience. If a member wanders from the subject before the 
Huuso, liu Hah h right to check him; but there is no measure of 
the pr<»per longth of 0|3eecbee, and even tbo House itself cannot 
nuthoriso tho Speaker to check an unduly prolix orator whose 
love of talking gets tho better of bis modesty and good 
eenso. The mere putting of questions is simple enough, but points 
of order occoeioually arise wliicb it is lues easy to decide olf'^nd, 
csivccially as tho spirit os well as the letter of a rule has to be 
taken into account. The duty of determining which member out of 
II number who rise simultaneously bos caught the Bpooker’s eye 
hoe been simplified by the practice, when there is a great de- 
bate, of arranging tho order of speakers beforehand through the 
medium of tho Whips; but occasions still occur whonlt is a 
delicate and emharroBsing question to say who shall be declared 
to ho in possosMiou of tliu House. Not the least important part 
of tho Hpcakor s work is that which ho discharges out of the 
t'luiir when tho House is not sitting. Ho b usually in his study 
by noun, and many awkward quesUons in regard to points of 
order or the arrongonient of business are eottlod there quietly, 
without being brought before tbo lloaee at all A nrivate hint 
from tho Bpouker, or a few miniitoe’ conversation wiiu him, will 
often rontove a difficulty which might pruvo troublsMma 
if A public decision were dsmouded from the Choir. When 
f..oril Kversloy was .Speaker, ho got over an important oonsti- 
tuUoiml difficulty by suggesting that clauses or amendmenti 
passed by tbo House of Ijords which infringed tho taxi^ privileges 
of tho House of Commone should he printed in italics, or, as is 
now tho custom, in rod ink ; thus tho Lords can indicate their 
nit'aning without offending the jealousy of .the Lower Hotise> 
Some of Mr. Donisou’s hints have boon equally valuable. The 
smooth working of our Parliamentary system, which tb^ who 
haik at it from tbo outside are disposed to attribute to theperfeotiott 
of tho machiin'ry, is not a little duo to the judicious oiling of tta 
wheels, and tho careful supervision which keeps UtUs grMgr 
obetructiune out bf tliviu. 


IIATIIANDS AND SCAHFfl. 

I*oid Ihintam succeeds by his father's death to 'iita 
V V hi iedltary title of Earl Ffowlesinero, his first set of hdls* 
pendenoi) n to overhaul the bill of Messn. Booldiig, tbs fiads^ 
takers, one item alono in which — *^two boodred and ten 
haLbattde at 50 «. each ’'—led him to the conclasicii *Hfi * 
honour of a funeral in Westminster Abbey was altogsltar te 
dear.” With a strength of mind that showed a 
superiority to custom and public oninion, the new Earl tat Ita 
butler to count the number of hatbands at his fattarti 
and succeeded triumphantly in reducing Mesarsii 'P***^*^*^ ^ 

But though tho shoo pinches even worse with wqall 
great, it would seom that, as a rule, the cost of 
goes quite untax to), a sense of delicacy towaids the 
dead recoiling IVtuu all question in **nide^ tatadfilsA llii ^ 
more,*' whete the chief object is to be unspaimg of tta t 




tribute of respect and regret. There no di 

for this pious acquieacence. Weeping eyes sxs . 

ni*e tho quality of silks and the ft^tas oT tatf Ui 

case there ie an unfitness in the exttcdss ^ 
mtoe in tiio house, and at the 
no reaeou why euetom Should 
onurageous siipcrHuitte!i^ and tor J 
might bo quite ss respeetfttl.tor ifih 
sitme to the living-^hol to tasdllf 
J^sipoving sore ftta W] 
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-Dw tfaMitaMMurikU fear niabig tUa wimiim, tiw u wli Mlt 
iMlaaa «DiM«M«d 4 b* «h» f^ar aa« of ImAw diitm 

hun naoind iMDaafiomiid to dawaa aaeaptiog (iba aeaift^ 
dffw% and h atibaada lAfah haw bantofom tonmd ao iaeoaaidaa* 
aUa addlttoa to iha bwial fb> aad wUdi ia aoma eana ka?e 
taragbi tha amnd Buofaialaa into diaimdiaW temp^ tba poor 
iaanubant into aa nwaamb aort of ^ada and wvttt*'->iiainaly, a 
naanliation tu tlia latum « tbaa nadota tfandm ib nduetimt of 
hk i&eim’t ttilL Than wi bo Uttlo doubt tSat in this oocial 
xofonn numj of tbo ttould nladlj ibUow tiio oxamplo of 
tbeir fpbiluai paotoi% for ibeio uwgiiia of.mcmminff aio aa 
nwkarm and aa tbav ava uoaieia; and nothing out lack 
of aoial oourago to lead tha waj impedea the raduotion of 
Ao amount of eammoaial and naxapherwio on anch ooeasions 
to a conaiatent with duo aolemnity and common aonie. 

Mow and thani inde^ a noble teatator leaves inatruotiona in 
bji will that ha ba bosM plainlj^and quietly, and by a dociaivo 
ilgoka of tha pan diaplaya at onoe conalderatioD for hia frtanda 
and wminasa aa regam undertakexa. One fine old sqi^e wo 
hmra hoard of who, having no mind for foatheia. vehota, mutea, 
and pagea to make hla oba^ulea sontelesaly formal and ridiculous, 
left it in charge to hia oxocutora to have his body placed in a 
phdn oak coffin, and conveyed by hla own carriage horses in his 
own "break'’ to the place of burn!, without mouming^coacli or 
haanOtoi-no pall, no hatbands, no acanb, and only such following 
aa the neoeaaitiea of tha occasion and the unbidden respect of 
IHentto and neighbouTB might ensure. A moro sensible cortege 
nevar traveraod " the way to dusty death.” Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there ia alwi^a a largo number of persons who, measuring 
aomw by the number of foMa of crape, oxerciee their severity of 
criticism upon those who forsake the customary groove, and who 
xeapootfiilly^ canjr out such considerato and sensible provisiom. 
Hence timid hena come to diaregard tliis sort of testamentary 
veto upon costly obsequies, or else compromiao the matter for 
fear of^ incurring the oppiobrium of stln^ness. Thejr have no 
sdSection for a mummery which has neither taaio nor piutuiesquo* 
new to recommend its continuance ; and if it were a persontil con* 
oero, they would bo foremost in deprecating such wasto ) but the 
fear of evil tongues becomes paramount at a time when the ques- 
tion ia preaeiog, and the mina is unready and unhinged. 'J'hua it 
ia that a custom which ia generally voted hollow and superfluous 
ludda ita own, to the enrichment of a class of tradesmen who, wo 
aunpoao, oom^und with their dislike of ridicule, and taking the 
bitter with toe sweet endure the shafts of satirists and humoiisU 
so long aa they can do a good thing in best gentlemen's black 
Idda at 4a* 9^!.,^’ and " ten guineas for the use of velvet poll, aaliri- 
linad.” Aa we deaoend to the iowor strata of society, it U 
ciuiooa to observe the strange influences which conduce to thn 
retention of the custom of g&g to the utmost verge of cost and 
display for the ''last tribute of respect.” It might bo txpocted 
that in this rank of life pnde, imitation, and the spirit of 
rivaliy would oo*opexate witli the influence of cunUim in prompt- 
ing a fitmily to bury ita dead with no less outward ceremonial 
than Ua fkthers used, eron though divisions and subdivisums 
have reduced the patrimony, and rendered needless oofit espe- 
daUy uadsairable. But stiU meaner motives occasionally come 
into {day. There ia a atonr of a disconsoUto widower of this 
daw who, withk a ahamafuUy brief apace affor his wife's death, 
apj^ed to the elergyman of bis parish to publish his banns 
for a second marriage. Hie rector expostulated. It was like 
Hdnlfi*e mother— "a little month, or ore the shoes weru old”; 
and bwe he was prtjpoaing to tdio to himself another mate. 
But the widower was jtuii^bvhia own code o^*^the proper and 
becaming ia aodi mattenv ana It oame out that a funeral about 
which no expanse was spared was, in hia view, an flhsoluliCn 
ftem all fittther coaoem, reavet, or mournful remembrance. " 1 
bitriad her handaom', air,” ne said ; ** 1 buried her handaom'. 
Hatbanda and oearrek the lecturer and the curates and all; hat- 
bwidaaadaoarvaat I Wiied her handsomV 
BittthU^biiiyiiig handaom to auperadd the preaauro 

of bwnry eflt p wne tn the bittemew of death a^ bereavement. It 
ia true tbit with miUionaUea and great territorial magnates tho 
moat aiimphmtwIhlMMril egrpenset can form but an inappredahle 
itaminilia vastllittif contSigesiciaa involved in the mamtenaoee 
of many hoflaw aad mwor retaanetn U the refortn begins with 
the tietami»taiylijpwtiow anch perwui, it must ai least be 
admitted that tiwir adte k anttOed to the prake of unaalflsh- 
nassL The MMd dmaqdMi of the itofiis m gne. the nnwiUmg 
amoortaw of ttk mklmtav miutes^ and atommii^-epiebae, are 
thegantUblhof thodiiidelac^ remence ttm autheiity 

el onstoai te aw idolMmoi wfw m ^ and me nrepaied to pini^ 
m tkeireatalaisilthermaai depan in any 
ef tha ehttiodbtttie and aMCpiataiiri^ 
A Hvaly iatb thk Olaga 

iMim#n)naiiovelw^^ - 

fsrlbmyaaiandnr^^^®^ tovmida&eSS< 
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mygeQd,riiih»igatttog uwd v;i^fast;'’i«ttmhifll^^ 
equate^ the maw kwysr. And inooatsar danguagn W it Ijbe 
page ttr two finder on, eommenta upon 
ahauidltp mush e^atato of things r—" Tha beat 
them ha owes money to, aadl sj^t (here 'a manyano* attwllu 
and theb aomw '• real euonglh ibr thay must fM now tb«hr£ 
little chance of being paid.” It ahould bo added that the hflr 
and the solicitor had done their utmost to avoid lavish^ On 
uodaitakan tho amall temnant whieh was barely enough to meet 
other exigendw^ and had only waived their oqjeotlon to "&e 
very ahowy piece of uphidateicy drawn by four very creditably 
plumed black boraos” in dekmoo to a ummimciue and strong 
expression of the feeling of the family. Mo doubt the novelist^ 
satire refers rather to the burial feast than to the funeral weeds; 
and to what a pitch of ill-timed extravagance auoh feasting haa 
been immcmortally carried may be gleaned from a paper In 
iVftfci aad Queries (Januaiy ay, lS7s)i " On the Usages and Ex- 
penses at a Dumfriesshire Funeraia Hundred YoaisAgo,” from 
accounts in Irish tales of the oustomary "waking” of Irish 
gentlemen, and from the exporience of tuose who know what 
on aflair a funeral still k in Wales. But the advance of 
civilixation must of itself tend to euro "giusling and drunken* 
new” at such timej. It ia a moro dilfloult matter, betauae 
it touches a sontimoutal chord, to reform the coavantional ouatom 
with regard to that outward guise of woo which a vrriter in 
tho Ttmte justly calls one of "the most cruel and oflhnaivo of 
our social tvrannirs.” Even tho keenoat reformer would not 
dream of abolishing that customary wearing of black apparel 
which is adopted, we believe, by all sects of religionists tut* 
copt Quakers os the garb of inouroing. The retrenchment 
need not bo oxtendod beyond the puroly gratuitous porspher- 
uelio, tho showy, floating occowories of the ao-oalledf Ibnereal 
pomp. Stones have been rife of good-for-nothing husbands who, 
u beu ihoir wives died before them, bade the hoarse-drivari go 
ircutly over tho stones, lest they should wake agniu the tongue 
tliat bad so lato taken rest. Yet if a wife had been careful and 
thrifty iu her lifetime, one would say that, if aught oould roust bar 
ftom nor last sleep, it would be tho bvisu waste of silk and crape 
and vch el whkh'cnaractoi iiirs a funereal prix^essiou fur no other end 
tlian to outrage real taste, and to olfur a Hold for exorhliont exoc- 
turn to too trade which lit oh by death. Homo peo|de, indeed, like 
tho aoit o( thing, but would like also to cheaptm it; and it is in 
theif mu lest, and with a view to their patronage, that numberless 
adiorimeiuents invite mourners and sxocuiors to patrouiiee the 
"NerropaUs Company,” "the lloformed Funemlii Company” 
(Limited), "Hhilhbeer's kleonomio,” and the like. All these 
proi< a moderate torrif. They bold out the bait of " elegant 
equipugts, cliastu apnomtiiientH, roepeciably nttired and well 
coiifluotcd men, cnrofiil sujiervisiun, and very iiHisonablo choiges.” 
But this IS only like molriiig two bilvs of a cherry. The prtuclple 
IS Ti tuiu<.d, only it is to bo carried out on a " cheap and naaty '* 
siiilu, and most people will think that, if roform is to go no 
tunlH r tlmn this, it wore as well " to oat the devU os the broUt 
he t> bulled m,” wiiat is really required is that a suffldent numbif 
of persons wi igbty iu ihoir respective Sj^eres of life, and weighty 
tiKi through their known oharaoter and general maintenance of 
lint decencies and proprietiae of life in ihuee spheres, should set 
themselves to efiect a stcnidy, if gradual, duingo of iashlon as 
re »*p« els the needless aecvwonus of moumiug and the prescriptive 
extortions of undeitalceni. Tho sooner " tho tmsel tissh of siato” 
i« diBsoeuiiod (riim death and bunol, the moro easy will be tho 
contemplation of that other aide of the gravo where m are equal. 
Very few persona, it may be believed, when looking that chnngo 
in the face, can say with Ennius, AWm me iuvnmte decmeii 
moie commonly and naturally, 

* On Mme fund brniMt the perling Moot relUf, 

tk»me piotts drops tlis cJoslug eye rsqmres; 

and there la a yearmng fur the genuine tribute oxpreased iu (he 
words— 

liis isUem nccumulm donis, €t fangor iaanl 

aittnaro. 

Yet we question whether any human being, taking into account 
the uselessness of it to himself, and the tax inflicted upon hts 
anccessors, ever found the nrar approech to tlie dark jioMNigo 
cheered* solaced, ur enlivened by tbe vain prospect of being 

buried haudaome.'' 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOV£H£ 5 T IK FBANCf:. 

r ' was well known at the time that the Court of Borne, with 
its wonted aatutenose. bad seised on the opportunity of Mgr. 
I)ait>oy*a ttmely rsmovai and the embanaasments of li. 
Government to insist on tho nomination of a slmmch Ultra- 
nontane— tbe first time for many yearn past— to the see of l am 
Bitpailloup had been or^nally oengnated by the Government for 
tfmjpoeLuut it was j^vatriy intimated by the Papal Nui^jo to 
IL Thhm Ihet no mmorify mabep would be o«ept^ *5? 
inf tlmFMiMdiResUdatwaa weak ^ to to the 
koupvt upon bka. AoS^aoeMri^ly the th^ 
eiul mllbSflm been fitUd by mm the tbeblmt yid meet new w 
ig Ike iMirimigafiaikA edbemte of the dominant fect^* 
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blit his diocoipo the Paris Utiimri witb its nobio hymot and 
<;(»riipnr!itively unadulterated loet£)tiAYy, In the interoits of < that 
tJesuliuiifunnity which it has been the Unwisdom of Borne 
to riiiKtuko for unity. Bb next step, as was all along ex- 
pected, and was of coutae iutondod^pirobably required— by those 
n ho seemed bis a{^liitment, baa been to demand of his cleigyi 
many of whom we^ known to be decided enti-iniallibilisti^ an 
ti.r tmimo submiseloD to tbe new Vatican dogmas. We baxe had 
oreasiou already to notice tbe pusillanimous recantation of Father 
Oratiy, who, ifrom bis prerions writings on the subjec*t| was the most 
i)r<nninent among them in vindicating the old faith. On tbe other 
hand, Father Hyocinthe had sliown his unmistakable resolve to 
boar everything rather than prntVaa to believe what ho does not 
beUeve; and in tho first number of the journal be has just 
started, the E«piranc.e de Eome, he clcarl^r delirus his position aa 
at once a loyal Oatholic and a detoruiincd opponent of infal- 
Hbilism : — 

If £hf» iibnervcs] wo venture, with oil due deference to the Cliurcb, to 
demand refnrifi% let it be fully uniloDttuml that we douot therefuro renimnco 
our title ao Catholh'M. . . . \Vt' mily auk for the relcnn 4>f the Church 
vfUftin tbe Church, and if we frankly cniidemn the ahuAco cmijinlttcd by 
thOrto who claim to he h« r solo repnW]it;itivea,we coosele ounHilves with the 
recollecliou of her bt'iicliocnce and her grcatacHs. 

Father Ilyiicinthe was Ibo only spokesman of the French Opposi- 
tion at the Munich Congress last September, but ho was not its 
sole reprewntntive. Three other names are given in the ofiicial 
report, and one priest, whose unme it somehow omitted, was 
nUo present, who bids fair to become the leader of tlio movt>mciit 
now organizing in Franco in connexion with the Althatholikm of 
(jeriuany and other countries of Europe. 

J)r. Michaud, though he is a roniparntively young man, has 
long been known as one of tbe abbist, if not tho ablest, of the 
French priesthood. He was the friend of Lneordaire, Montn- 
lombert, and Archbishop llarboy, and has learnt from all of them, 
without becoming the disciple of any. llis wide information, 
keen intellect, anugreat force of ehuracter alike indispose him jurarc 
in %)erba vuigitifn. and it is evident from his public utterances 
that he is now iaking a bolder lino than has been ventured 
upon by oven the most fer>'id of his compatriots ancf comrades in 
tho fmy. He openly denounces Uomo as heretical, and it is 
certainly difficult to see whot other judgment could be consistoiitly 
formed from his point of view. Tho tenet of Papal infiilUbility is 
HO momentous a dogma that it can hardly escapo the alternative 
of being either regarded as a sacred truth or an outrageous false- 
hood, and it is obvious to which category alouo tho Old ('ath^lics 
could refer it M. Michaud visited England last autumn, and was 
in communicatiou with many distinguished divines, both of his own 
Church and of the AngUcan. lint he bided his time, feeling 
probably that his course would bo clearer and his position stronger 
if lie did not himself take tho oggroHsive. Or course bo had 
not long to wait. When tho new Archbishop found himself 
iirmly seated, he lost no time in requiring of his clergy an explicit 
accoptnneo of tho new do^iiinH, and directing them to require it of 
ilieir iluoks ns a condition of receiving tlm Huerainents. Dr. 
Michaud, who was one of the vicars— or, ns we should say, curates 
--of tho Madtdeino, one of tho principal parish churches in Pnri^, 
4'ould not romain ^mssivo under such an injunction. Ho accordingly 
nddreHsed a powonal inquiry to tho Archdeacon as to whether 
the Archbishop would allow confesHom iu his diocese to give ubso- 
Itition to those who rojectod tho ^’ntican ti^yncul and its decrees ; 
and w hether tho clergy themselves were at liberty, while con- 
tinuing to say moss, to disbelieve those dogmas if they did nut 
openly attack thorn P To both quostiona a decided negativo w'ns 
roturued, although Archbishop Darboy a few days before his arrest 
had answered them, in a personal interview with M. Michaud, 
in a precisely opposite sense ; and it seems that even the present 
Avchhishop was himself at one period of his life opposed to Ultra- 
jiiontAbisni. Thi^M we gatlicr from the letter addressed to him by 
M. Miohaud on tbe cth instant, and which is published at length 
ill the Jow 7 tni des iMbats of the 7th, opening witli the remark 
that, from 1845 to iSci his (imeo, os Bishop of Viviers, had 

energetically attacked intramontanism, and Vouillot,it8 leader.’’ 
Tho letter soon afterwards proceeds : — 

You, MonstUgaour, at one Umo, wh«n you Ulshop of Viviors 

doclarod that tho L'llrainonums psrty was anti-Cathuiic ; but now yon 
ri|st as hcrotics and .sohiamatlcs tnt Catholics who persevere in rejecting 
Uitraniontanisni. You ibnnerly defined v'ntholio trutli to be that universal 
truth which, in the words of Vincent dn Lerina, had *' always been bdieved 
everywhere and by e very boiW * --oim l Mhiqut, ^od srin/N'r, *^u(k/ ab omudfUB 
trtmtum est ; but now this Catholio truth has degiMieratcd in your mind to 
Buman truth. Forniorly tho Catholio Chmvh was the agglomeration of all 
particular Churches, but now In jxutr eyes and t]i<»so ot your adepts the 
Church is notiiing else but Koine and tbe Tope. The iimversality of the 
Church ef Joaus Christ is degraded to the individualism of one man. You, 
in fti^la^oro JosuaCluiat, and care only fur Ilia vicar, whom yon uioke Bia 1 
mfiaCer 1 hr with you tho Coepc) b sumiitliiiate to tlio intcrpioUitiim which I 

Pom may chooao to put upon it. . . tho Gospel is no longer that of Jesus 
Ctuistt^Ul the Bull which tt may be tho good ploosuro of any preaout tw 
f^utmOuKiatoiaatte. 

Thiifthd wvitar adds,is <*un changcmeiit complot d« drapeau/^ 
aii^aat aa a Franoh suLdier would disgnico himself by desertinx 
hia i^tionh) Aaft ao, too, it ia a dishonour to a abldiar of Cbriat 
to abi^oii ibo waimar of Ohtholioisiii. In aueb a ciima bo will 
t bo iul aaoon^^ mi bo dmioforo aaorifioaa bia oIBce at tbo 
boio' MfA bia boimraiy Canimiy at Obfil^ tboai^ woil 
ivbib titda dotarmioiifibii^U tqat bim biidi In aodaaiaatiaid 

‘ 0 OaOmUo Gbaxbb^ but only tent 



Hiafutm Im leaYM in tbabanda of 

may find evao proviaioa for bia dhUj vfinin 1 bia prtml^ ditigr la 
to remain loyal to cooscieDce and to Catboiio tmtli^ Kotf la bn 
moved by being told that he ia imdevndidiig tbe anttmaby of ihn 
Church ; for he bolds that tboae are mnUj imdamiiiiiy it who 
would merge its divine and primitive aanOtion in the 
of a single human will. Ana if be ia told that tbo diaebaaga of a 
solemn duty will give aeandalf he repliee that it ia not sineoro and 
intelligent men, but only cowasdi and fimatiea, who wlU bo 
scandiuized. The real scandal is occasioned by those aoepiSeal 

£ iie6t8 and bishops who publicly accept the new doraa. while 
mghing in tueir sleeve.” Nor does he arrogate to hnoself that 
infiulibuity which he denies to an ignorant and peccable man, 
though he be Pope. He does not stand alone in his protest 
Without dwelling on the Armenian bishops, the priests ana fliitb* 
fill of Hungary, llohemia, Austria, Silesia, Bavaria, Wurtembeigi 
and other parts of Germany, who prefer excommunication to 
dishonesty, there are numbers in Fmce, England, Italy, and 
Spain who reject the authority of the Vatican Synod, whidh a 
French bishop designated LudiMvm Vatica»um, as the modem 
corrclativo of tho Latrocinmn Ephesus. Dr. Michaud adds 
that he knows enough of tho clorgy of the Boman CathoUa 
Church to be aware that there are numbers of them who '* coin- 
plotely repudiate tn foro tWrrno this Coficiliabulmn,^ In con- 
clusion he desires to insist on two points : — 

First— I am, and will reaalu, a Catholic, not following the heterodox 
decisions of IJltrsmontanisro, but adhering to the orthudux principle of 
ancient Catholicism, which i» tho lolo true rule, admirably formulatM by 
8t. Vincent of Lerins, quod sentpor^ quod ubiqur^ quod 4ih omNiSe#. 
Hocondly — 1 am, and will remain, n priest. Obliged for the momeot to 
recognize in you [tho Archbishop] the power, not of right butof fbroe, I 
cannot indeed, ihaiiks to tho ignorance of the faithful, exerciae my sacnrdotsl 
ministry in tho churches iindor your jurisdiction. But the locality duel not 
ngect the validity of the sacraments. 

Dr. Michaud adds that, wherever his services desired, be ahMl 
continue to administer the sacraments of baptism, ponanoo, mar- 
riage, tho eucharist, and extreme unction, and to bo^ the dead, 
utid shall say mass in his own house, and recite his breviaiyi 
acting AS the early ChristianH did in tbe ages of porsecotion. And. 
whoa opportunity occurs, ho will preach, and meantime will 
write, os will his friends also, to advance the cause of the true 
Church. A Committee will at once be formed to m^t at his 
lioiise, 74 Boulevard de Neuilly, in connexion with similar Com- 
luittecs in Kussia, Germany, England, Italy, and Spain ; and. as soon 
n.'4 the means are provided, a church will be opened, and the ques- 
tion thus publicly tried, under whatever practical dimcultiea, who 
will eventually prevail, those who fight for Christ ruling the Pope 
by Ilia Gospel, or those who fight for tho Pope supplanting 
Christ by his Syllahuiy 

Contemporaneous with this outspoken manifesto of a dis- 
tinguished l^ariaion ecclesiastic, we have in the^ Allymnne 
Zfdung tho report of tho first of a series of lectures in course of 
delivery by Dr. Ddlliugor in tbe Groat Hall of the Museum at 
Munich, on the ** Schemes for Reiuiiting the Christian Churches, 
and tho Prospects of Future Union,” giving 0 masterly sketch 
of the present divisions of tho Christian worm, to be followed m 
the next lecture by a .notice of its relations to the outlying 
religious communities of heathendom. In Jtaly Dr. Cassam is 
engaged in disproving at length the canonical authority of the 
VaticAu Council, in a aeries of essays in the RinnovanmUt 
Cattolwo of Florence ; so that it is by no means without infiaential 
protest from tbe most various ouarten that, to quote the words 
of A recent Catholic author, Mr. Lowry Whittle, ‘Hhe whole con- 
stitution of tbo Latin Church has been swept away,” so far aa the 
Votienn Synod had power to ofiiect the change. In what 
w'ere probably tbo last words be ever spoko on the subject^ 
a few days onlj^ before his imprisonment. Archbishop Darb^ 
cbnracterized tho infallibilist dogma as " un dogme inepte.” It 
is jjioBsiblo that the Court of Borne may be compelled at its cost 
tu acquiesce in a similar eonelnaion. It has ail along bemi 
notorious that a large section of the Pariaian clergy sharfi Br. 
Michaud’s convictions, and now that the ice has once been 
broken, some At least may have tbo manliness to dedare them- 
selves. And it is anyhow significant that tbe Old OathoBc 
moveuiont should have been taken uo by the clergy of a na&m 
which, as Dr. Dbllinger lately observed, is the hahitnai inteipreCer 
of world-stirring ideas and discoveries to Europe, and a man 
marked out alike br his antecedents, bis attamments, and hie 
eloquence os one of the most eminent and inOuentiai of the clerical 
bedy. There is something almost grotesque in the dreumitance 
that only a few days before the publication of Dr. BGdl|aiid*fi fetter 
the Abbfi Theodore Loyson, the Ultram<mtaiie feothte of Father 
Hyadnthe, in a lecture at the Sorbonne on the ^CatiioUc Bmiiii- 
aahee of France, and the Schism of Muidd^^ waeindtiteVHri 



^at ** the German Schism, thank God, will Apt iuvada^ . 

Tbo German Schism” hu meanwhife jiite obbritfed 
tory in the Bavarian Chambem, where the UlbriuttOBtaiie jbtHgr 
Strained all their enezgiee to upeet tbe liberal wlte^ 0 ^ 
nreseut Ministiy, and arm the luahopa wiilt lajal POivate^tlJate 
from their benefices fJl piiosta--begfeidng of 
—who reject the new dogma. iW lia|e dM^dSd; & ji Stfite 
oontaming an aniisually lam ClStlMli 

meet noticeable feature of tSeMMte ^ < 
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ItOMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IK LOMBARDY. 

TE apoke lately at some length of both the bistorica] asio- 
oianona and the aiohitectural remains of three of the nobiest 
ciUea of what in the oldest geography was the borderland of Italy 
and Cisalpine Caul. From Bayennai Lucca, and Pisa we will ask 
OUT seodera to follow oa bade into that old (iaulisb land which in 
mediinyal times became the truest Italy. From Tuscauy wo will 
iigain turn ouraelyea northward, and trace tho fmm assumed 
by Bomaneaque art in a district which, in the fluctiiAtions of 
Italian geographical nomenclature, we may perhaps be allowed 
to apeak of as specially Lombardy. This is a liombardv which 
stretches on both sides of the Po, but which does not take 
in the cities of the land known at diderent times as Venetia, 
as the Veronese or the Trerisan March, and, earlier still, by 
the startling, but perfectly hannleas, name of the Lombard 
Austria. Our present district lies mainly within the Lombard 
Neustria, but we will venture to take in aomo more southern 
cities, lying all of them within the Lombardy of the Hohen* 
Ntaufen, most of them within the dominion of the Visconti 
Dukes of Milan. We purpose, in short, to take a glance at the 
evidence on our subject supplied by the hi ties of Modena, Parma, 
Piacenza, and the once rival capitals of Pavia and Milan. Tho 
last-named city indeed might, from other points of view, claim as 
full a notico os Pisa ana llavenns. But os a contribution to 
tho history of Eomanoaquo architectura, the buildinffs of Milan, 
though of very high importance, are still of a kind which will be 
best treated in a group with several others. 

The student who transports himself suddenly from tho Amp and 
the Apennines to the river-basin of tho Po will find himself spirited 
away into a new architectural world. Let him flit from Pisa to 
Modena. Fiatoia^ a city of high interest on other grounds, will 
not long detain him. A single noble cainpanilo is attached to a 
basilican Daorno which would hold a third or fourth-iato place at 
I«uoca, and which at Pisa no one would thiuk of mentioning at 
ail. The church of Pisa and tho church of Modcim are contem- 
poraxy buildings, and the Great Countess is honoured os a bene- 
lactresB to both ; but they are os far removed from one another as 
any two huildinga of the same date and gouoral stylo well can 
• be. At Modena wo get our first glimpse of the genuine 
liOmbiu^ form of the Italian Jiomauesque, a form wholly 
unlike either the donucal or tho hoslHcan tV^, and which makes 
a ihr nearer approach to the liomaneaque oi tho lands beyond the 
Alpa The amroaoh is indeed only an approach ; the Vmmo of 
Modena is Itwan, and not English, French, or German : still it is 
a form of Italian fur leas widely removed from English, French, 
or OernMn work than the style it Pisa or St Vital. As at Pisa, 
thasichiteot seems to have halted between two opluious. The 
chiucb is eruddorm, but tbe transepts havo no projection on^be 
ground-plan ; there are real lantern-arches, not ohsenred as they 
me at Piaa, bat tiiey do not bear up any central dome or tower. 
The lentem-arcbei are pointed; but here, as at Pisa, the pointed 
form is more- likely to be Saracenic than Gothic. Without, throe 
oastem apaes^ rkeng from between pinnacles of quite Northern 
oharseter, gioupboiiQy wUh one of the noblest campaniles in Italy, 
which is oertainly luA {mproved by the later addition of a ^ire. 
Tbe met doorwi^ reet <m lions; the west ftont haa a noble 
wheel window: fiio «eater part of the outside is lavishly 
mcadedi but the ntosamg is of a diifeieot type from that of 
Luoea and Piast, the long rows of sin^ otcadea; the liayourite 
form of Modena isiliat of eersfil smidl acchos g^uped under a 
odDtiiiiiagiich. Weam thenfortiiatsuir^^ 
lagtbemuifdii sa tlendion mom naerW after t^ 
slum m^OiiBK which am AtFImwesaw 
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taQ littidir mfts eommonly uaed in Hke poridotis fai 
ohunheit AUo^m the Cathedral of Modena ie stiidly e)h 
ItMian church, yet the approaches to Norihom ferns are tiT" 
marked, and they.are of a kind which sujmsts the direct latital 
ofNorinem form or the employ&out of mrihem architects. ' 

At our next stopping-plaoe, ix we venture to discern ttioei of 
the same influence, it is to a much smaller extent, and, such ns it 
is, it haa made ita way into o church of far more distiuoily ItaUna 
character than that of Modena. At Parma attention may ea«ily 
be drawn away from the oathodtal itself to the nohlo baptistery, 
one of tbe g^d^t in Italy, and in which most of the detaibi 
show the wmest departure from anything to which we are used 
north of the Alps. Ileie, in most of the atims within and without, 
we find the omamentiu arcade cast aside for tho omnniental 
colonnade. It is an entablature instead of a range of arcdiciy whicli 
rests DU the small decorative shafts. Yet even here, in tho strange 
capitals of some of the lower columns, and In the vt»t doorways 
wUh their many receding arches, we may see a certain approach to 
Northern forma which contrasts stran^Jy with the ultia-classical 
survival in tho other details. In the j>w)mo itself it U not always 
easy to say how much is genuine llomanes^ue work, and how 
much is that later reproduction or adaptation of UomanoMuo 
work of which wo have seen so many examples in Italy. The 
west I^nt is thoroughly Italian ; and nothing can bo Ism like a 
Norman church, though at tbe same time few archicectursl objects 
can be grander, than Uie present elfect of tho apsldal oast-end and 
a|»idnl transepts joioiug to supnort tbe noblo octtifnm ciqiola. But 
inside wo have, as at M^ena, tno genuine pier-aren, trifuriom, and 
clerestory, just as we might see them In England or Normandy, 
except that tho triforium consists of a range of four arches in each 
bay, not grouped together under a containing Aix*h as at Modena. 
Yet this arrangement may possibly remind the snoctutur of Matilda s 
church at Caen, aud the vaulting shafts at rarina approach far 
more nearly to Northertl ibrnts loan those of Modena. Still at 
Parma the departures from tbe more purely Italian typo arc of a 
kind which do not force themselves upon tho eye so strongly m 
those at Modena. 

TheDt/erno of Piacenza, though much altered, contains some fine 
nomanesquo portions, but there is nothing in them which espe- 
cially connects iiaelf with the UouiRnisquo of tho North. We 
pasA on to two churches of tho highest interest, but)) invbitocturul 
and historical, an examination of which may (Kirlmps throw smtm 
light on tho questions which we have nhondy sittrivd. Thoi«>c tire 
the twH) groat Itouianesqno churches which ^tillHiirvive in tho once 
rival cities of No)*tbcrn Italy, in Gueltic Milan, and in Imprriai 
Pavia. We pass by the crowds of •)lhor obiocts presenltnl by thoso 
two noble .cities, and hx our attention on tlio tw<j buildings which 
will teach us most for our immediate purpose — tho churches of Ht. 
Ambrose at Milan, und St. Michael at l^aviq. At Milan wu will 
turn away from the dazzling exterior, the really Holeiim interior of 
tbe comparatively modern J)u4mo, aud fix our thoughts on tho 
venerable temple which covers the dust of the patron saint of AlUan 
ami the dust of the most truly Italiiui Emperor, and which boasts, 
truly or folsely, of cuntiuning the resting-place of the one worthy 
antagonist wliom Home sent forth to wltnstand the Gothic invader. 
A flash of tbe old magic of lliivonna passes over us as we look on 
the tomb of iSL Ambrose, on the tomb of Yiowis the Second, and oa 
what at least professes to be the tomb of Stilich(». 'i'he inDSfiicM 
of its sprcMuling apse might hold their own in Pita, in lUvenna, or 
in Venice, and one small portion of tho pile lays claim to n dato 
going back to the days of the saint whom it comm(hnorntcf«. But 
for our purpose we must imss on from tho tlays of the saiiil to 
the days of tho Cmsar. tho Cicsar who was tho cfiampioti of Italy 
against tbo Saracen, ine truest Emneror that she had seen riiice tho 
days of Majorian, the truest King that she has teen froiuTInHKlui ic 
to our own day. ft was under the worlhi<^«t of the KarJingM, 
Lvwif, King and Krnperor. that the pile arose in which he iovi 
buried. It seems impussiolo to withstand tho dirci t 
which assigns not only the glorious gohlAiuiths’ work uf th'« 
high altar and tbe soaring b^dnehino above it, but the lUMiu 
part of tbe building itself, to Archbishop Ansbi'rt in 
The building has received largo changes and iklditiuns; th^ 
vault with the pointed arches aentis the nave, the octagonol diim<', 
the advanced upper story of the west front, aeeiu all to belong t > 
a renovation which began in tbe twelfth centary, most likely uffer 
tho overthrow of the city by fVederick Barbaroiwwi. But f*rer\- 
thing Isfids us to believe that, in the main arcades of the wim\ 
and in the moat dUtinetivo feature of tbe whole building, tlie 
cmiUfvr western cloister, the genuine work at the ninth Lvwjiury 
ftUi aunrivea. It is tbo genuao liombard style, soiuctlii'ig 
utterly unlike tbe classical lornisof lUvenns, Lucca, 1^ 

comes nearer to our Northern IfomanefKj[Uo in its 
varletyt hut It has throughout an earlier and ruder air. 1 he 
gatMial look of the building la dark and cavernous; ium proper' 
tkai ore low and broad : the arcades support a Inigo open in- 
ftHan; like Noririch or Waltham, but without a ch^rcsiory— m 
tikiMmUiDg the gveiit mitiiter of 8t Sernia at louJouse. jU 
the arade ie eemtinuad acroaa the tiko^pt arches, 
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BmuiM eQOtaiii^etod that he ehould join ViUeneurein the "Weit 
Imei^ end ** efter xmeagiiig the British possessions there/' return 
to toe ObenneL " It wee toon that toe greet blow was to be 
•tradk.’* Bepoleon w rote conoen^ng Chinteaume on April 25 :— 
^Ibsa TeniUe que mon courier ne le trouve point d Brest.*' 
Iktt is this esjprstion was not mtified, Napoleon directed 
0 aitteaiiiiie to remain quie^ ana sent orders to Villeneuve 
to nliim firom the Weet Indies to Ferroli pick up the 
Spanitii sqpedron toorei and sail thence either to join 
Omeaiime off Bresti or directly to Boulogne, where he might 
toqpeot to artire tour or five days before the British Ohannol 
Fbwt "In these four or five days the fiotilla was to cross, and 
toe descant be effected.*' Whatever Napoleon may have thought 
«r said at a later time, be did entertain this plan in May 1 805. 
The dispoeltioiis of the British Admiralty were doubtless mode in 
▼iew or all the alteniativea open to Napoleon's commanders. It 
was known that Nelson bad gone to tiie West Indies in search 
<xf Tilleneave. On July 7, in the morning, the brig Vurwux 
reached Hymouto with intelligence that Villeneuve'a fleet had been 
iseii off Martiaique and was on its return to Europe. The Captain 
of toe Ckmwx anived at the Admiralty on the 8th, after the 
Unit Lord had gone to bed, and the despatches were not com- 
mnnicated to him until the morning of the oth, when, without 
waiting to dress himself, he wrote orderq which reached Admiral 
Oornwallia off Usbant on the 11 th. This promptitude of decision 
oottld not be credited by Napoleon. The orders were that Hear- 
Admiral Sterling should raise the blockade of Rochefort, and join 
Vice-Admiral Oalder off Ferrol, who should also raise the blockade 
of toat port and take with his own and Admiral Sterling's ships 
a station weetwaid of Cape Finisterre. At the same time 
Admiral Comwallia, with the Channel Fleet, was to cruiiie 
between Ushant and Finisterre. This plan was probably 
toe best that could be devised; but it must be remembered 
that tom were in Rochefort and Ferrol French and Spanish 
aqaadrons at least equal in strength to the blockading | 
forces, and when the blockade was raised these squadrons had 
Aotoing to do but potto sea, and appear wherever they could do 
ttostwm to England. In fact the Rochofort squadron did soil 
immediatelT, and made a six months’ cruLsc, in which it did much 
hmi to British trodci and got safely bock with 1 ,200 pris<»ner8. 
ThU squadron was composea of five powerful ships, commanded by I 
tot entorptising offieer, and we are entitled to speculate on the cou- 1 
esquenoss of its taniftg up off Brest or when (Jalder was engaged 
with ViUeneuTS. The Spaniards in Ferrol were bravo men, aod 
timy also bod JBae ships, but th^ did not hale England ss Napo- 
kmi tod| sad toey doubtless t^uired to be stin^ up by their 
-sasigptie illy. Tbm were also French ships in Ferrol. but 
titay woKisd tor the Bpsniarda At anv rate toe comoined 
aquitiiuns nmatoad in Ferrol until Vuleneuva entered that 
ptL and iiivitod thorn to join him. licf had sailed toom 
INrucmi, pRasod tbs 0 Mts of Gibraltar, pidksd up the Spaoish 
sqaadtoo In Godb, and sailed thence to Martinique, whichshe 
rso to id on the I2to of May. He had insimetioos to wait 
n toootb or nmrs in toe 'West Indies for the expected arrival 
of Qaatsaume with the Brest fioet, and during his stay to do 
SB miiek hamt m poatiblo to British colonies and commerce. 
Hosting iff tbs torivulof Ntison tn these seas, and not hearing of 
itontsotHns, Wbo^ os ws bare seeii> waa s^lU to Brest, Villeneuve. 
bi'tortoor wsttimss of instrootioiia, quitted the West Indies and 
jrilid tor JraiOM fis aimed off Cope FInistsne on tbs 9th of 
laily. Ntisea bod quitood Antigos on tos 13th of June, hoping 
to issoh Barons bsSus VBleosiivs, but bs only cams In sight of 
^Omis tit Visosm da tbs lyto of Jutv. Ils ssilsd tosnes to 
tiMnoltar tor prorisioBitoMi water, ana oa the 1501 be rsoeived 
jatoOiganse that VlBsstsiiva hod been sssn Avs weeks before by 
tito CsTMiap oa %KU ww tibni toe West ladies to Eogbutd, as 
HrnidT nMtowtiL If d l to ri sgofai orulssd off Caps fit Vinoest, 
mil^AsvIag lu nss b to tsiiivd^todt Villeasttfs bad goos noffh- 
waiAtos toSk tiuH disiolisA^ 4 ^^ jsIM Odniwiillis off 
Usbant sa tbs ifto of Aoi^iis^wiMto bs iitoid OB tost bad os>* j 
sorted. ltosAdmi»ttyisa 

Bsavs was obbii wgr to tiniiBii^ owtoisd wsbats assn, 
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attsmpt oas moss oombiaulon wHh Qantaaums. But hsmstoiff 
soOsd toom Fsrrol to Cadia, and lay in that port until he quittoti 
it to vsesixs a dsohdvs defeat toom Nelson at ^fal^. Ws 
leave this statement of toots to tha oonsideratiou of studsats. 
civil or militaiy, of the art of war. 


THIS BGITTIAN M AVF. TRADE. 

A LETTER baa been received by the IMnoo of Wales toom 
tiir Samuel Baker, in which on account is given of the prs* 
groM of an expedition undertaken for the euppresfiion of the 
African slave tnule. The letter is dated firom uondokoro, on toe 
26th of August last, and toe writer says that at that place he his 
once more oitainod solid ground, after twelve months passed in 
unhealthv moraseee. From the beginning of the enterpiiae all 
that thafeader could personally arrange bad been rapidly carried 
out, and the various hmnehea of the expedition were umtsd with 
admirable precision. But tbs Egyptian authorities acted as might 
have been expected. Sir Samuel Baker arrived at KJiartoum on 
the 7th of January, 1 870, and found that nothing had been prepared 
at tliat place for the expedition. There was not a vessel tendy^ 
and all people, high and low, wets averse to the suppression 
of the slave trade of the Nile. There Iiad been promedi* 
tated delays in Egypt, and the fieot, instead of atartlug so as 
to pass the catamots at high water, dallied at various stations 
on the river until the pasHSge beoame iropractioablo, Thus, 
iustend of finding at Khartoum six steamers and thirty vesssla 
from Egypt, as well as twenty-five other vessels which were to 
be provmod at Khartoum, there was absolutely nothing ready at 
Khartoum except a houae, which had been purcbastxL by tha 
Governor for the residence of Sir Samuel Baker. The authoritioa 
appear to have determined to thwart Die Viceroy's expedition by 
a passive resistimce, for which plausible excuses woufd be fortii- 
coming. Aod for one season they did succeed in delaying it. 
driving, threatening, and sometimes pertuadinj|r, Sir Samuel Baker 
obtainfMi thirty-three vessels, after losing invaluable time at 
Khartoum. Ho atiumptiMl to proceed with this squadron up a 
branch of the White Nile, called the Bahr Giraflc. The entile 
country was marsh, through which the river fiowod beosatb 
tangled vcgoiation. For thirty-two days ho cut canals tbrougb 
dense masses of obstructive growth, from four loot to five tost la 
thickness. The season was too Into, the rains commenced, aoA 
great numbers of the men employed upon the work died. Novel* 
theloss the ficet crept forward until it reacbikl a portion of III# 
river where the depth did not exceed one foot. Ilo was 
forced to return ; but not wishing the JUiarloutuese to trittmnb 
over a temporary failure, he formed a camp about 700 miiM 
above Khartoum, and commenced operations against the alava 
trade. Ila caught the Governor of Faahoda in the act ;Qf 
kidnapping ^omim and children, and roleased the slavsa and 
reportsd the Governor to tho Viceroy. During his slay of sevsB 
months at this place he atopp^ ojI vessels, liberated the slavsq^ 
and put tho principal traders in irons. Thus, says ho, not a slava 
passed down the river in 1870. He made every preparatioa 
tor surmounting the ditlicuUies of the Bohr Giraffe in too ensuing 
season. He went down to Khartoum to superintend theso pre- 
parations, and after much bard work got together 59 vessels, Im* 
eluding a steamer of 100 feet length of deck, and 32 horse-powev. 
The vessels averaged about thirty tons burden, and drew (bux 
fast of water when deeply laden. 

The events of the second season began on December 1, 1870. 
A serious diswter occurred in the sinking in deepwater of a vessel 
laden with sections of lake steamers. By great exertion the vesml 
was vaised, dragged ashore, and repaired. The point was rsoehcMl 
where thetoallowness of the water stopped the expedititm the year 
before. It was now tha month of Uamadoo, and the soldiers 
aod ssllore were fimting during tbs day and eating all night. Of 
course no woric was done. Thu impatiPtieo of an iTicigstio 
English employer of labour during Kmiuidan may bo conceived. 
At leuffth oDMtions communcodl. and many wearv m^mths were 


At length operations eommoncod, and many weair m^mths wine 
ffigssed in woriting through vegetation and shallow ebanneU. 
ITie eonntiy is a vast marsh, without a ainglo dry spot to the 
borisoe. ** Fortunately," says Sir Hninuel Baker, “ I bod English 
•padea and broad hoes in htuidreds, aiul slowly we dug canals, and 
megged the heavy vessels forwiwil,'* Ifs had dismouuUxl the 
padlUaaaf the steamer, but she goto great trouble, owing te nsr 
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accelerated by the eattinga newly made in tba reari van 
under tho.deei, and left it agroijuad iittwo feet of water. The 
only eacapo lay in a atronff dai% ^bioh wiu forthwith conatmcted 
of piles, faacinea, and aaadbaA ** The aoeceea waa perfect The 
dost helpleaa, HoateoL The wind waa ctrong hrom the 
north, and, two Teaaela taldiig the ateamer in tow, we paaaed 
through the new channel to the lahe, and shortly reacbM the Groat 
White Nile. We all felt thankfiil for deep and clear water/’ 
Hie bulk of tbe fleet anifed at Gondokoro on the 22nd, of May, 
having occupied five xnohtha and twenty-two days in accomplish- 
ing a distance of 700 miles from the Sobah junction, just above 
Khartoum. Fomerlv when tbe White Nile was open this voyage 
would have occupied twenty or twenty-five days. This is a re- 
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^aing, aldioogn pei'liapediaappointtnff, to find that public opinion 
jlgSIg^tfliyottrewliatwe Imve leamea to think a wicked practice. 


markable example of English perseverance in repairing the con- 
ee<|aetloea of native neglect. The White Nile having become 
blocked up by unchecked vegetation, the licet had to make a 
channel for itself un a branch of the main river. Thank God/’ 
writes Sir Samuel Imker, ** wo are here, with all the material of the 
expedition,” IIo writes thus from Gondokoro within five degrees 
latitude of the equator, and more than twenty-five degrees Irom 
Cairo. He has 1,000 troops in good condition, and ten mountain 
guns. The Baris, who dwell around Gondokoro, declared against 
annexation to Egypt, and refused to acknowledge the Viceroy’s 
authority. Hereupon Sir Samiiol Baker doclar^ war. and gave 
them several lessons.” His black troops are excellent. He 
wishes he could say as much for the Egyptians, many of whom 
are convicts transported to the Soudan tor felonies, Imt he has 
them all tight in hand. He is building a new fort and town, after 
which he will go through the Ikiri country, with 600 men, and 
thoroughly sub<lue thoiii. Until that is C(jmpleted it will bo im- 
possible to travel south with so largo a trAu.>)port of material, ilo 
lias written for ruinforoetnenlM, which he hopes no intrigues in 
£^pt or the Soudan will delny. 

it is evident from the tone of Sir Sniniiel Baker's letter that he 
is entirely satisfied with his w'ork, but we caniiot In lp thinking 
that tho impression made by him on the Jhiris will bo obliterated 
as soon as hu leaves Hit) country. We iud«‘ed hardly understand 
why the expedition was sent out unless it was to prove that on 
English vessel could float wherever the ground was slightly damp. 
No doubt every stop in the tmlerpriso, and particulHrly tho giving 
of ** lessons ” to Baris, or, in other Wiirds, the killing of them, hui 
proceeded upon tho highest principles. Ah u place of reHideiice f«)r 
' Englishmen we cannot think that Gondokoro Ims any nttrtvetions, 
except perhaps in tho fact that “ tho post is nnnvlv annual.” It 
happens that Sir Sanuiol and Lady Baker like that kind of life, at 
any rate until they are tired of "it; but when they are, then we 
should say will cornu tho deluge. Iktseidon and Apollo did .not 
swoop away tho Greek entronchuieiits before 'i’roy more speedily and 
oom^otely than the Baris will nboli^li all times of interierenco 
with their trado in slaves. Sir Samuel Baker Hays tiuit he has 
succeeded in his main object. Tho slave trade of the White 
Kilo boa ceased.” And hu believes that it cannot reappear except 
with tho connivance of the authorities after his return to England. 
We also believe this; but wo c.vpoct tliat the aiithorithvi will 
connive just us wo expect that weeds will grow in tho cliaiinol 

! rhich Sir Samuel Baker cut for his vcss»*Ih. 'fho traders will 
fler to the authorities a handsome bribe, wliich. the authorities 
will accent, and the uld order ))f things will be restored and tlio 
‘‘lessons” of Hir ymnuol Baker will bo forgotten. It might, in- 
deed, be possible to find an JCnglishinan to tfu>c Ids ])lrice, and even 
an Eoglishwoinau to lake tho placi^ of Lady Baker. It might l>e 
ropresented that Gondokoro was a dislant and m arly inuc;cc:Hsible 
ahootiug-box with a “merely nuuual” po.vt, and tliat the Baris 
were a peculiarly fierce and active kind of game wliich might 
be slaugnterod on purely philanthropic principles. Sir Samuel 
Baker slates in a second bUter, dated the 19th (Ktober, that 
lie has been obliged to make a months campaign against the 
Baris, in which ho has completely Mibdued them. But a 
spirit of dinufiection has appeared among the ollieerH, and is 
snared in by tho men, boenuHo Sir Samuel Baker insists itpop 
the supnroHHion of tho slave trade, whioli, ns he admits, is contrary 
to publio opinion in Egypt. We suppose that there is public 
Opinion as well na stenin-engiiies in the country of the pyramids; 
iUd probably it favours a convenient trade. The Viceroy has iii- 
flulged his ^od friends tho hhigliah iu this little whim of sup- 

r ising the slave trade of tho White Niie, and ho does not object 
their openinj^ a wator route to Gondokoro, nor even to their 
slaughtering Bans who may resist them. Sir Samuel Baker trusts 
that in A few months tho country will be in peace, which is quite 
likely if the Baris fool that tlmy have been soundly thrashed. 
Peaoi^ when it begins, may possibly continue as long as Sir Samuel 
Baker has a force at Gondokoro which will obey bis orders. We 
me heppy to learn that tho soldiers of his aruiy who were killed 
in bettle ^od ** quite unnoces^ily,” and perhaps the sport of 
ehooling Baris will not be less attractive when it is found to be 


, lOGAllZATK^ or T1$l ism. ^ 

I N the epeeeh with whioh ib. CMl well Inbodnoed iStm otnte^ 
moot of his eontempliitea mehnune of mUiteiy intbraii he 
claimed for his plan that it would render ^toe foaige imywblei. 
Nearly a year nes elapsed since that eonfideot $tmKaam wee 
uttered, but 08 yet he has done but little krivMrde ih% nttalnment 
of his object. Ho has abolished purcbeae^ be bte ebenged id» 
system of regimental promotion, and he hnt introdoeed eutnmn 
mfUKSuvres— for whioh lost inoovetion at any rate he deeervee all 
praise ; but he has not organized our military foroee, or planed ue 
in any degree iu a better position then that in wb&ch we were a 
year ago, either for resisting an invasion or de^toblng a foreign 
expedition. There is as much cause for uneasiness now as eTm> 
and the woi'st of it is that wo do not see an^ prospect of im- 
provoment. In order to render panics impowbfe, or rather to 
remove all reasonable grounds for apprehension, it is necessary 
that wo should possess a suificient number of well drilled, effi* 
ciently commanaed men, fully supplied and equipped, end be 
able promptly to concentrate them on any given spot m a flt state 
to tnle the field. Wo do possess a sufficiout nuinoer of men, and 
of these thu regular troops are well commanded, and regimentally 
well supplied, clothed, and equipped. Tho Militia are bat indif- 
ferently ofiicered, and are by no means well treated in the matter 
of clothing and equipment. The Volunteers we need hardly on 
this occasion take into conridcratioD, for in case of an invasion 
there would bo ample employment for them in garrisoning our 
fortsij guarding coniuiunications, and performing other important 
Hubsidiiiry duties. Even assuiniDg the efiiciency uf the Militia 
to bo witliiu liio next few months largelv increased, we shall after 
all pf)i)sos» only tho elements of it field army, not a field army 
itnelf. We liiivo both the tactical units nnii the material of 
war, but wo have not tho organization which is required to 
connrrt these two into an army able to take tho field within the 
nhort period which would probably elapse between the warning 
and tho blow. Our military forces arc not homojgeneous ; they 
nro oven in Homo rcs^pccts antagonistic. The Militia is unconnected 
with tho line, is adminibtcrcd, nnd even disciplined, differently from 
tho lino, with which moreover it enters into rivalry in the 
matter of recruiting; and of that welding into one harmonious 
whole 4 >f which Mr. Cardwell Hpoke last year so confidently, 
there are us yet no visible symptoms. Ah to the regular army, we 
even now find it dillicult, if not iuipo&isiblc, to keep it up to its 
full strength, and we have no system analogous to the Iteserve 
of I’lusHia for supplying tho large gaps which soon occur during 
even tho least bloody campaign. 

In our opinion, the most oifoctunl remedy for most of tho evils 
w'c have enumoratod is to be found in localization, which, while 
jncreaHing the comfort of officers and men and tbe military 
strength of (ho country, would involve no additional expense. 
Under sudi u system, Inoroovur, Mr. Cardwells much talked of 
welding proewb would have a fair chance of success. By 
localization we mean tho division of Great Britain and Ireland 
into largo districts, each pormanently occupied by a complete 
corps d'armee, with statf, military tram, and subsidiary ostablisb- 
ments cotnploto. As regards details, ns well as in general prin- 
cipleM, wo iiiiglit with ndvantago follow tho example of Prussia — 
divi 8 ioii.H, brigades, and buttalious being each permanently assigned 
to particular circles. 80 likewise it would bo desirable to esta- 
blish in each district magazines, arsenals, and storehouses, capable 
of shUhL ing tho first requirements of the corps d’arm^ on oeing 
mobilizeiJ. l.et us sco huW far such a system could bo carried out as 
regiu'ds individual regiments. It will be sufficient for our present 
pur])OHo if we confine ourselves to tho case of the infantry. It 
must be borne iu mind that we axe in a different position friim. 
ITussin, inasmuch os out of our hundred and forty-one battoliona 
of infantry (not reckoning the Guards), sixty-nine, or nearly mw** 
half, nro euiployed«on foreign service. We have also two battaliana 
iu the Channel Iblands, whore no recruits are to be obtained, a&d 
tw^ity-one in Ireland — not counting a battalion of the Guards—^ 
whore it might be imprudent to localize a large number of 
rogimonU. An exact copy of tho l^ussian system is therefore 
dourly impossible. A very substantial approximation to it il^ 
however, fetxsihlo. There are only eight oattalions which bear 
Irish titloH, and of these on an average half would be alwayt 
abroad or in tho Channel Islands. Oniv four at a ♦ima comd 
therefore be quartered in Irehuid, even if the prindjple ol local 
connexion were uniformly followed, and no soldier could pasB llioio> 
than half his term of service in his own neighbourhood. Any 
danger of disaffection might further be greatly bjr 

quartering Irish regiments only iu loyal districts, and Ihniiill**^ 
ing them with a proportion of recruits from an Tgn gISsh geneiMd 
depdu The remaining thirteen line battalions of tbo^ gatriaopa 
of 'Ireland would necessarily be flunished 
inents in turn. Of the sixty-four non-Irish Ime OBc^ ^ 

hoipe sendee, two would bo required to gacrisoo tbe OkapMiail 
Islands w*ben no Irish battalion took the dn^, fljiutosn .maid b#' 
stationed in Ireland, and only forty-eight would .bO lO Qrsdt 
Britain. And not even all the Utter would 111 aipyoiioWqoafttaMdi s 
in their own districti, for Aldershot would oetin&dirhiivs td bo . 
kept up for training purposes, though it 
original idea of a camp should be lovortel^ 
shot IS nothing more than a giganlls bSpotMAl* 
sideratious it will be evident a 
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imoe e oonilfeiit eonnasteii wUh tike iisirilst would be 
mA may men would be?* a ciuuwee of uddiiig a year or two to 
V Ikie njpdar four yeaia* xendeooo at hoiea* A« a raloj it would 
Iw yam tbat emj logtioeiit abonld conduct it# own leentltingr 
and under a lystem of loealitation tbie could be eaaily niana^, 
ond with great adrantage and eeonoiDX. The com m an ding 
officer would aoaioely require to tend out recniittng partlee, for 
•men on leave to their bomee would practioaliy act aa eucb* If 
teemiting uaitiee were required ooaiaionally, tbe oommanding 
officer would ftom hie local knowledge be abig at once to fix 
mi tbe most euitable fields of acdon} and, moreover, he could 
onsura that none but efficient and thoroughly respectable men 
were euBe^ It would alto be practicable to secure a plentiful 
supply Of g^ recruitt by establisning friendly relations with tbe 
surrounding civU authontiee, clerf^men, and landowners. But» . 
indeed, swoitation would in all prSnebilitj be quite unnecossnry, 
and men, Instead of needing to be persoadM to enlist, would coine 
forward of their own aocom to ropiest admission into the ivgi* 
mant Tbe impulse given to recruiting through localization 
would, we belieye, w greater than tbe general public can well 
ims^ne« AU exj^rienced officers know wefi that local con* 
nexTon is of the utmost value in this matter. Itccruiting operatc'v 
at present by fits and starts. Sometimes it does not rain at all 
for months togetbtsr, but when it does rein it pours, liecruits, 
especially in country places, are like sheep ; where one leads the 
others follow blindJy. When you get one popular man from 
a neighbourhood, his o.xample is generally imitated by a dozen 
of his acquaintances ; and it, as a rule, in granting coinmissionH, 
gODtlemen were as far as piissible appointed to tbeir local, or at 
least county, regiments, their influence would secure a constant 
supply of tne best recruits. It would, no doubt, be impossible to 
obtain in all cases and at all times a sufficient number of recruits 
by regimental arrangements ; but this difficulty might be met by 
cstabiishiDg general recruiting centres at sumo of the prinripul 
towns in the kingdom— say, two in Ireland, and one each in London, 
Manchester, Biiiuingham, I^eeds, Liverpool, afid Glasgow. Only 
a siitall staif would need hi be employed on thif duty, and the 
reel uita^should be as far as possiulo* sent oil* at once to the 
remmeffts which required them. 

It is obvious riiat discipline would Min largely by a system of 
localisation ; for ofliuers and men woula be known to each other, 
and the influence of the former would consequently be much greater | 
.than at present. The connexion of officers and men would begin 
before enlistment, and would not terminate on difKdmrge. 'J'ho 
influence of friends and relations also could not fail to exerciMi* a 
benefleial oflect. The soldier would not, as at presemt, be lost 
in the ranks of the array, but would retain bis individuality, 
would have a reputation to keep up, and would feel that 
others besides bis military superiors took lui interest in his good 
oonduot Every crime, even every petty offence of which ho 
might be guilty, would come to tiie ears of those whose good 
opinion would *aflbct bis reputation as long os he lived, lionie 
influence would no loihgor lose its bold over him, while, if lio wished 
to desert, be would be restrained by the thought that quitting his 
colours meant baiiishment from all he held dear. Moreover, as a 
large jportion of hiiiinilitary career would bo pawuid among or near 
Jiis friends and family, the inducements to desert would be much 
diminished. da corpa also would be largely increased by 

localization, for the soldier would feel tbat he had not only the 
•oredit of his regiment, but also that of his parish and county, to 
keep up. • 

w hat the intention of the authorities may be with regard to tbe 
marriage <if soldiera we know not. With tbe iireseot short service 
and the constant change of quarters it would obviously be diffi- 
cult to eocoumgii it. If, however, a regiment were, during the 
greater part of its home service, kept m one station, and that 
stadoa tne centre of tbe district which supplied it with recruits, 
marriage, instead of being detrimental, might be rendered con- 
ducive to the intereets A the eerviee. A commanding officer 
490iild| under auch ciroumatancee, take care that none but re^ct- 
able women able to eontfibitie towards the family pune were 
pkeed mi the list of teeo|jmxed eddiefe* wives, nommi of this 
jdescriptioa would be de&ahle ecquisiticna to the niUitary cora- 
minil^i end, permieikni to manir being oiiIt given to the soldier 
US the rewaid of good eonduct, Uie means of moral eontidl at the 
disposal of tbe eommandliig officer^ would be inomoed. Further, 
im longer haunted by ilm dfead tkt cQQiisot imdeaq|Nmrive ebangee of 
qaarienv eeldiem^ wtvai woitld bn diawo fifom a better class of 
\ momentban is tbe am at tMi set tt. and would be able toj 
euppcitihemMlveenritboiii moA mtam ttodutnin IberiMum 
of M^ng^moiMy wbU Ineleid of Icdg^ 

]|mmr,ejiiplcyi^ befsaiidim duMp ha the dfeiriot or 

3 E 2 mtnl nwmiime wnnli be 

iSnoaiid wunfat^ aoMaltff abi i ft n ^n e fc, a 
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W# bnsn aiM ttbi would famine on fa 

«# mlfaMter wn faUeve, iadmd, tbal,emn fafar far 

M eofa ct n fair Jjfawal teewiri^^ depdts, them ymmm mt 
ebeotute ea^ Tim esttmatee appear to ba pimai% Ifawn^ 

up m m fa fam fan ^iklritig seal of economist ; and wn 

tbemfoie, vmt|m fa give mere than an anproxiiiiate enfawfa 
of the saving wbidi might thus accrue. In Uie last fan 

eoeicf recroltiQgpartieaiBgivenas 13,000!, besides so,ooof. far 
local dcpdta for raising and training leoruits for the rogular 
rseerve farces, and far offiears and men employed at sohoolt cf 
instruotion for offlowe. In the preceding year, when uo schools of 
instruction existed, 10,964! was the amount eetimated. Roughly 
disentangling the coat of the dapdts as regards the regular forces, 
we may fix the sum chargeable to recruiting and traimng recruits 
for tbe regular army at 22,500! Consequently, as no training 
drp6ta at Ml. and only a few general rccruiUng dopdts, would be 
required under a mtem of lo^zation, we may assume that the 
saving would be bmly less than 20,000! Agmn, were localisu** 
tion Mopiod. the aimless movemonta of troops In Groat Britain and 
Ireland would be diminished by at least two-thirds. In tbe last 
estimates the cost of these movements, including the hire of horses, 
was I 52,600! It will not, therefore, be unreasonable to caiotilaUi 
the saving under this head at 100,000/. The cost of transport of 
stores is set down as 27,645/., and that of regimental travelling 
expenses at 1 1,000/. Much of this expense, say 1 0,000/*, would lie 
uunooessary in the evont of localization. Wo arrive therefore at a 
rough estiiuato of saving of about 1 30,000! per annum. Against 
it, nowever, must be set the cost of a few — a very few— now 
barracks, stoius, ai'seuals, &c., mid of keeping the troops in 
constant readiness to take the field. Still, e\im with this set- 
nil, it is probable that in the course of a lew years a coiisidvr- 
able permanent saving might be I'oalized. 

Wo have hitherto dealt chiefly with the matter as aflhcling 
I'cgimonts individually, but the general advantiigos to the army 
are not Ic^ss worthy of attention. By localization and the esfa- 
blitflimcnt of corps U'armdCj, we should be able to place the whole 
ot our tn>ops in the field in a state of ruadiucss lo comiiionce a 
campaign at the verv shortest notice. Every corps dnunve would 
be* complete in itsoff, and would require for mohilizahon nothing 
beyond the mere order to eflect it ; and generuU, Htaff, and r»'gi- 
iiieiits, being all intimately acquiiinted with each other, the army 
would be like a nmn-oi-war which has been n long time in coni- 
niisiion. Whether it weie loquired lo repel a huHlile landing, or 
to dtaipatch an expodition to iho Continent, the sysUm would bo 
equally effectual iiir the puiin>w. ruder such a system, and ouly 
titidur’sueli a syMtem, could cfllcitMit armiigonients be made, by 
legistering rails and horses, for 'supplying the IrtinspoK re- 
quired. The tuilitiiry topography ariu resources of each district 
w'oiild be thoiou^hly fniuiliar to all, and the arrangmnimls for 
eirry possible vniiely ol operations would be prepared and iv- 
rordod in the ofliccH of the Stufl*. I'inally, thf) luiiitaiy ami the 
riviJ population would bo drawn cJoindy together, and the aid of 
the lattei could be readily rendered and liilly and s} steinatically 
utili/ed. As the merits of Mirh a sciieine ha\elong riiieu beim 
pointed out by able w liters and prartlciil siddiers, and as the ex- 
prnence ot iViissta ha>« pio\od its utility, it is ditlieult to <um- 
cri\e why Mi. Cardwell nhould not intiodiici* it. At the worst 
haimlesv nud iDe.\pcn«*i\e, thu cxperiuieui is at least worth iiying. 


REVIEWS. 

H£U»S’H Tuortilirs Bi'OX GOVj:hX.MKNT.* 

fl'^IlOSE who have rend Mr. llelpHS numerous writings 011 
JL cognate subjects wdll niitieipnle the general tendeney of Ids 
opinions ou go\ernmont. lii his cbarncteristicttUy perspUMioue 
stylo ho points out the iiicreaMiig complexity of huumn nffnirs, 
and tho conscqnont inelfiriencv of priinle and )s«?sor/a) m iinti. A 
man may look at the moon wftlioul ronsulting liis mMgliUutis, but 
lie will scarcely be able to buy a tiindlo unless tlieie is 11 shop m 
tbe iieighbourho«>d ; and when ho requires ^ns ho he«'<Miie8 
dependent for light on those by wluun it is manufattui^^l and dis- 
iriouted. From similar results of civilization Mr. Ibdps infers 
tbat tbe province of government naVurally becomes largei and 
larger; and with mild audacity bo aiows himsxdl luj ndvtKrate of 
paternal govemnieDt, tho aIieniati\o being in Ids opiuion the 
mtemal govemment which derives its first preceibuit and Us 
frequent practice from Cain and Abel. JIiMtoncaDy the antithesis 
icaroely comcides with exporieiioe, for democratic HOf'inlisti or 
profemora of frateniity are also tbe imwt famitiral believers in tho 
wiafam and power of theit kleal t^tate. M<kI»*iii French ih^'orisU 
are altooet without ejmepiion utterly regardless of indi vid usl ii b^rfy ; 
and their disciples in Europe, and even In Amenca, openly dc noiuico 
the natioiiil prejudice agamat official ioterfeienco. i 0 a cerium 
extent it is undoubtedly true that comururtiiies, as 
moiettrriflcfaUrdviUsmd|iequim additimjal roachimyry tor 
htfag tlidr common affiiirs. The settler in a forest or a piwrie. 

and often mismanages, his own wnitary r^u^ion^ 
irhifa the Inhahttanis of towns must ne cessar ily cohiwimi, either^ 
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iheir own aeeofd or hy oflMttto 

dininiigk?. The eunply on • Joatto eaidoof aeceeeiiriot of Bfe, onoli 
ae gM end wai«, alio hfMOOMo kgltfj^ly enbjeot to koUlativa 
difeothM and to o d i ai wi ie t titfTa oontiol ; m it if tafittMy more 
oooteideot to be fOOMtad by a municipal police then by a 
cacual eggregatloB of mBita&t nooseholden or private vntduiieiL 
Populw educaOeiif Vrinob had in Scotland and in weend foreign 
counUiee long eiooe beun aeoured by legal provision, is now 
by geneial comont rbgavded iu England a« a matter which 
oonoeine the State. Unluckily the ayetem of petomal govern* 
moot k liaU* to derangemeut when the hotos of the house-fj 
hold hud in the management of the family the moat appro* 
peiato held for fighting out their own doinestic quarrels. In 
most departments of economic affairs the participation of the local 
ot general government in administration is by general consent 
admwlodged to bo useful ; but tho point at whi^ ofllclnl inier- 
ireation becomes oiticious is n legitimate subject of controversy. 
The supply of gas and water has in iniiuy places been already eii* 
trusty to inaoicipal authorities; and withm a few years the ro- 
miuniitg undcriakiiigH uf the kind will probably be transferred to 
aimilar bodies; yet the chnngo from Com|)anii‘s to Corporations 
will have been almost exclusively due to fiscal causes, which tluMii- 
aolvea depend on modern legislation. A quarter uf a century ago a 
liaiit was imposed hyl’urliKinontou the dividends of gnsnud water 
Companies ; imd consequently tho surplus profit belongs lo tho con- 
auiuors, who are practically identical with tho local euminunity. 
To the shiircludderH, ns soon ns they bi^como annuitants, it is in- 
diiferont whether they retain fhoir property in its original fonn, or 
rocoivo mi equivalent, payment; mul in tho majoiity of in^tauce'iit 
is thought better that th<t bf^nelieial o\vn«T.i oi' tho estate should 
develop its resources. J^’or the most part, the iransier is uiml- 
tended by improvemoiit or pnirlical rhaiigo in iho administration. 
Tho details aro necessarily cnnlided to piuleisional ngeala, who 
servo joinl-stoek proiuielor.H or olocletl Town (Jonncillora with 
impurtiril ildolity ami /.oal. If tlie < h^vermiicnt, or rather tho 
liCgishituro, hud inleri't n d a lltllo i‘m;lier, it might perhaps have 
mado slightly hetU'r teriiv fi^r tho consumer ; but if it had 
incddlod witli fho iiinlt(‘rloo early, it would huvo iiiHictoJ a heavy 
blow on eulurpribo mul iroprovenitmt. 

Air. IJolpa proposoH <inly to roneet in favour of pafcrnal govcni- 
ment tho halaneo wlucJi, u.> hu thiuka, inclines too far in tho opposite 
direction; but it may be doubU'd whether tho ancient jcMilousy of 
siHKU’visiou hiH not airemly been Huilicientlv iiujuurod. Among all 
natiouB, tho ICngU.sh and Amori('an.s, while tiny have depeudeil least 
upon the IState, have di^-playi'd the greatest faculty of orgauized co- 
operation. Little pervcihities, such aa the unex]iected sliunting of 

£ 08 iu tho awkward Ntation at Yorlc, may possibly deserve Air. 

ps’s cen.-^uro; but porlmpa lie would have abstmm‘d from 
gibbeting the North -LitHtern Company if ho luid known that 
they are at this momont providing lor the removal of similar 
inconveniences by constructing at a great expeiiM^ a now station 
open at both ends, wlnue pa 8 .<»on^ers will bo able to resume 
their seats without a iiioment s perplexity, 'i’hero i.s not much 
paternal government nt \ork, but tIuTu is a groat deal of it 
at Antibes. Thu n verence for tho ce//.v///ne, which, as nil travel- 
ler.s know, f<jnns a national religion in I'rniice, lately caused a 
score or two of dead bodies lobe left for days w'ithuut examination 
or recognition ; nor are the friends of missing passengers at this 
day able to ascertain whether thiy jierished in the frightful catas- 
trophe. It is a smaller c\il to run once or twice up and duwm tho 
York platform than to bo locked up in a den after the Continental 
fashion until the moment ctMous for a scram bio into tho carringos 
under the orders of imperious statioii-masteis and guards. It is dif- 
ilcult lo determine whether the abject subiuiswion of Fronohmen to 
adiniuidlrntive abuses, uml the indignant resistance of Englishmen, 
is a cauae or an elfoet of opposite systems. "The w'ilde.st Jacobin 
at Paris or Antibes would never think of ivraonstrating against 
the honrtloss stimidity of tho police, A traveller slightly hurried 
ovor his mid ui gilt colfee at York either writes to tho Timrs or 
consigns his grievance to immortality in his published ** I'lic^ighLs 
upon Government.” The second scries wiiich Air. Helps con- 
ditionalW announces will illusimto by special instances the extent 
of the functions which he pri)po!««'s to vest in the Goverument. 

It might Rt the Buuu^ time be convenient to inquire into the uatur© 
of the Governmeut itself. Saiiiturv wgiilations, for iusUmce, 
muat necOTsarily bo entrusted to local authorities, >vho iu uunlern 
times aro elected by household sulfrago. Tho Corporations of 
large towns have on the whole displayed an amount of public 
wirit and good sense which vi>uld scarcely have been expectod 
from their origin. In default of tho marked ability which ik 
oooaeionally found among tho members of tho loctd parliament, 
Oorj^raiiouB are fortunately, like Umt of Ephesus, largely uuder 
tha inflnence of their town clerks, who aro with few cxci^ptiona 
amiaent solicitors. AVith Urn aid of the borough ougiueer, tho 
boroQgH surveyor, and perbapa of the accountant, tho Town 
Okrk inducw the Mnyor hm Corpontiuit to n(liniiu.st«r an 
SpproaciDMtely paternal goremment. The profoaeional odTiMre 
MMNitt the iutueeta rether than the pngudicesof the conatitnencj 
fWith whioh thej beve onljr an indurect eontrect; but there era 
vhlpie elMMe ef •hone witib which it would be dangeroua to deal. 
,Xi|a aimke which Lord Pidmeratan endeaTonied to aup- 

MUMi itaXfiNldBa ieetUi emitted from the chimnejn of evciy mauu- 
^tmW tom Ib Bufkad; and the diaohiiige ot mQl reiuee ieto 
the ikak k -«(ifi.Mipetnted by the ccoecript Ihthen of the 
an^^heMlnttaa^ In fUecaM nceittMleuBttoIkeTideDti/ 
leqnimdf and Mihapllr. Stanafald or bk •uecemoia miqr 
tSre«i*dnt|queMBiW. ' 


'aome pofoto hfwUehi 

eomot eathakann Ka Bdne eaena VlMwiafeBliMwdaNql^ 
tiredreaiDii Pmekf hk iniole eUttkl.am nf he aweekaairHif » 
job; ead hebeUtffeein'aeFSvj' OotaieDaeltaKtaf'eeifittked 
never entered its doom 

The pooelisr felicity of the eonstltetion d the Pilvy CowmII conslit/ 
in its Including almost all those porsoas who have bcurae liigh efllei la fiie 
country. . . . It is most asefmthat there shoaltt be a the 

liest men of business of all fiarties, fkom amosg whom Ghnimtieimaf ho 
chosen to hear and decide upon many of the ▼oaodqvastionaof tlm day* 

Mr. Helps must know best ; but many persona not whoQT i^ponuit 
of public afioim will be almost as much surprised to leam that 
*^tho power of calling such Committees into being has hj no 
means fallen into desuetude as when they are iniormed 
for thirty years post patronage has been exclusively datertnihed 
by inurit. It is true that one of the two Supreme Courts of 
Appeal is technically described as a Committee of the Privy 
Council, and that its meiubera are chosen without regard to 
]x»Iiti(uil opinion ; but it is a mere accident that actual or retired 
.rndges are decorated with tlie rank of Privy Councillor; and Atr. 
llclp.s trcats^iiot of judicial, ‘but of administrative, funetioDS. It 
had been general ly bupposed that a lay IMvy Councillor enjoys 
a titular sinecure na fully as if ho had been created a baronet 
or appointed a Knight of tho Hath. It is true that non-oflioial 
por.son.s, and somctiincs political opponents of the actual Govom- 
mont, are comnjiM. 4 iorjed to inquire into questions of im- 
portance; but it is not ns IVivy Coimcillors, but in virtue 
of their special couiiui&sion, that they exercise their functions. 
Mr. Helps describes the Privy Council os consultative body, 
not of largo numbers, not of one form of politics, not inexperi- 
enced iu business, but which has tho power to direct the 
iiiiniediute execution of tho meiLsurcs it may resedvo to tako."^ • 
The oiHcial repiuds of tho proceedings of tho Privy Council 
always record tho exelu*<ivo atteudanco of members holding ex- 
ecutive oflice in tho ( loveruinont of tlio day ; and the powers which 
are exorci.scd beyond mere matters of routine really proceed from 
the President or Vico-President of the Council, both of whom 
lire now inombora of tho Cabinet. It lu^ or may not be expe- 
dient that those should bo a non-political uoundl entrusted with 
curtalu brHnche.s of admini^rntion. but, unless Mr. Helps has bo- 
1 ra}cd an otllciul seertd which had hitherto boon rigidly 4 tept> the 
Privy Cuuucil is either a mune, or a department of tfio political 
tiud cxeoutiio Government. 


It is Mitisfactory to be assured by Air. Helps (hat the perinaneot 
members of tho Civil Hervice habitually co-operate in perfect 
harmony with their political chiefs. There is, indeed, no reason 
why any jealousy should exist between the motive power and the 
iiiat'hiuery to which it is applied. Every nation, airectly or in- 
dinH’tlv, choices the depositories of powor, who in their turn 
dencmii on tho poss(,‘Ssors of adininistrativo skill. In former times 
a King boro nearly the same relation to his Ministers which now 
exists between a l^ocreiary of State and the permanent heads of 
his department. Tho higher authority can iilono carry into effect 
what tho oflicinl person may suggest or armngo in detail In 
England tho loyalty of subordinates has hitherto been secured by 
the happy circumstance that both classes of functionaries have 
consisted of gentlemen. It is possible that the same cheap defence 
of the internal security of nations may survive the vulgar device 
of luiiversal competitivo examination. Mr. Helps, in common 
with the great majority of experienced public omcers. distmato 
and disapproves the Chinese system of selection, it would 
perhaps nut hai'e been consistent with his plan to'dweUoii the 
importance oftremiiringin the civil servimts of the State a Csortnia 
social position. The training for examinations, though it may bo 
intellectually mischievous, has the great and unforeseen advutvUge 
of being so expensive that it seems likely to be only adopted by w 
upper middle^ classea which^ under a more ratiimal pfisotioe 
supplied recruits to the public offices. By preference Mr* Hs^ 
disoosses less hadnieyod quostiems, such as the advautagMi of 
statesmanlike foresight, and the inoonvetuenco whkh arises fimi 
the want of time for statesmanship. 'JThe appropiiutenees of Us 
dtation of tho Giroadins as examples of want of feroiifhturight 
bo questioned an the ground that, if th^ waio wholly wantiiif ha 
provideuoe, the defeet was not redeemed by the poesassloa ot mof 
moral or politiaal quality which belongs to the chasnotslr of A 
statesman. There never, perhaps, was an iostaoea in tiie wadi 
in which so nuaty good men, having really gieaO.daaigBsfDr the 
welfare of ssaiikiiif weie ao utterly dakiUui^ ieo<fer«dJ^ It 
the Girondtns had assn good men, mstasi of Wm 
fanatics, they wooU periri^not have been w atosim" 
wisdom. TAeoneoOBsdli&oiy eventintkeBate of? 
the exeeptioa of the eneoatioB of the ieedamoflhe<fediiat^ 
the destradkm by m«ro mncmpolofm rnWhne of dm ei ^ 
of blood who bad not even the mieembfeexsMeUfbei^d 
bloodthirs^^. jpitiopi wnd Baihema, Milisotaind Vewm 
as eniel as BohsHtaie as Jong ns they Imd:; 0nsail|,d»'^ 
to siippliml^anillMy^i£^ ' ‘ ^ 
war which Roheapis n w dedred he < 
the niassaens of the' lodi ot Angoilk wtil 
ot the lOng; and thr eady 
d^otinowben iiflmmm MAwdNha 
rigna for the welfemoftinsdi^wAi^ 
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SOOTH 8SA BUBBLIES.* 

rpmS Is one of the liTeliost books of tratels that wo bavo met 
X with for some time. It records the eaneriences of hvo gimUo* 
men during a jacbting ontise in UfO 8outn Seas. They doaeribo 
tbetnaelves on the title-page as the li^l and the Doctor ; and to 
the Information so conveyed* wo can only add that the who 
is apparently the chief author, calls himself P., whilst tho Doctor is 
daacnM aa K. As the uansherof oarla’ titles beginning with P. 
is decidedly limited, and aa thero aro fow amongst thot limitod 
number who are likely to have been yachting in Pacific during 
the autumn of 1870, many of our readers wiil probably liavo littlu 
trouble in raising the thin veil of nooojmity. Wo, of course, 
shall not ntteuiptto do it for tkoin}; but wo fancy tbut| from tho 
internal evidonco of the hook itself, wo can form a pretty fidr 
guoss at the author’s character. lie U obviously a young man, 
running over with a supcrabundanco of animal spirits; ho is a 
little inclinod to indulge in downright slang — os, (or example, when 
he calls one of the native rulers au “ awful sweep — anu, in fact, 
to write with a free and easy disregard of tho stricter ])roprloUes 
of style. He ha*) no scruple at i»ccasionally firing oil' an out- 
rageous pan ; and ho has no objection to something hetwoeu a 
jest and a sneer at tho most critical moments, and on the most 
serious subjects. Leaving a desert island in a small boat after a 
shipwreck, ho remark^ that the proper platitude ” on such 
occasicuis is/* trust in Provideiico ; but ho proceeds to explain, 
thoi^h meaning ** no in'cvei'ence/ that his wow of bis duty docs 
not imply a belief in what is called a particular Providence ; •** two 
sparrows,” ho remarks, ** do not fail to tho ground without God 
lmv(*ing it, hd the ^trrotes full all the The Earl so far 

ro.'wmbios a good many young English (gentlonion of a lively, or, 
wo might almost call it rollicking disposition, enjoying any pleasure 
^at comes in their way witnout oxoesHive scrupulosity, and 
inclined to mako fun of everything, from lovely scenoiy'^ up to 
theology. If he had been nothing inoro his book might have 
been ouo of Ihoso which, by revealing to us tlie character 
of the inferior vario^ of British traveller, niiiatentionallv explain 
why he can be one of the most offensive of mankind. Ibe rkirl, 
however, is a good deal more. Ho has a very lively simse of 
beauty of all kinds, including that of the male and female 
islanders of the I’acitic ; he has plenty of humour j he 
shows a voiy kindly feeling towards his hospitable eutortaincrs, 
and he writes with much appsreut shrewdness ns to tho character 
of the missionaries and the queer white population of the Pacific, i 
la short, he gives us the itupressiou that there is g(.>nuuiQ sense ! 
and feeling as well as humour under tho superhcial exubemnee of 
slang and nonseiuie. If at times the latter quaJitios are a Uttlo 
too exuberant, we cau fbigive him in oonsidemtion of his merits, 
and we may hope that in the otmorohero of the House of Lords 
he will, as it were, become suflicientiy oxidized with lespoctahility. 
Yet even when that oonsumination is attained, we have no 
doubt that be will oocasionall/ look back With a sigh to his 
ptotutesque Bohemia in tho Fhotlto 
We have lately been indined to that tho hero of LocMfy 
Mall w<^d Bad himself rather mistaketi in seeking refuge from 
oivilizataon in ^ the gaiewi^s of the day.’' Miswmary reports 
will give yon the iinpresiton that the vslleys are ffled with 
the sound of the chuidigmog beUs, that the inhabitants have 
cease4 to be cannlhala, have given op tattooi^ tbemselvct, and 
have adopted white ties and bkok coatn l%e Parliamentary 
Uuerboedni^ onihe othte hoiid^ make one knej that a new slave 
iiade is springing up which will speedily swm the harmless 
Maodeis tern ibeflMWid’ the earth* Hi each of these views them 
is some truth ; but it Is idao true thsit many luippy regions yet 
nNhaia wbete the mrihrea^ etBl unspoilt hy the wibite man’s 
tumaui lAmJLw warn in the di^ of Oairtaln Cook. 
TIte Baii k nmr ^ nf SMtaaeuding the griikBd^bgttis and 
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•ttoh perfoimaaoee at home. Them girls, boys, sndwetefB am 
one and all downed with wmaths of the loveUest Aowemt riia 
whole inotaruotion appean to be cairied on by alngHig ttui 
dandng, even the almiahet being converted into a ** reaUy pijm 
song ’* 2 and the gim manage to eomblno flirtation wi% 
metio. At Haiatea we come upon the one dlsagresahle iiatlta 
eoQountered-^namely, the ^awiul sweep” before mentioned) but 
even of him it Is written that he has hk good point^ *^tha 
chief one being that when he is drunk ho goes away on the 
I0080, and when he is sober shuts himself up altogether." More* 
over, his Queen, a ** woaderlhliy pretty girl," called Moe, and do- 
■erihed with inlinito onlhufioain, made horsclf in every my 00 
charming that tho Earl was atrooglv inclined, on hearing or tho 
** swoop’s *’ death, to go back and make her nu tdkr. At liartlonga, 
whilst attending churoh service, he remarks a native elder in proper 
clerical costume, with a mighty pair of speofoclcs, Joining vigor- 
ously in the hymn, and prcdtoly reseiubling a **very hilloas 
Sootoh precentor." Next day ho is treated to a slato re«Hiption by 
tho King of tho country. Sitting at tlio dix^rwiiy of the uulaco. he 
romailLS a crowd advancing^ in front of whom, msking, ooundmg, 
and gambolling wdth the wildest antics, oaiu< s a native in a rust 
of ninny colours, ilourisliing a strange wea^Hin, half spear, half 
naddle, oud delivering nn address mtorrupted at every throe words 
by a sorics of frantic howls. Tho orator, as it gradually becomes 
ovidunt, iii no oilier tiian tlie procoator atorvsaid. Following his 
load, doputalioii aftePdepu latum advauc<;^s, with strange dm niimngs, 
with iucoaceiyable hollo wings, wiih wild Fagan dances, iu which 
ilio surrounding crowd joins witli a will, and tmeU deputation 
brings fresh hoaps of prosonts— brtnnnua, and pigs, and fowls, and 
mats, and ancient weapons, and kIjcIIh, and, iu short, specimens of 
all native ” objects of art luid sciHUce." The deputations plunge 
furioiutly at the Earl j ** they einhrac<.‘d him whenever they comd 
get hold of him ; they crowinnl him with riva-riva crowms ; they 
glided him with stfungo hedts, and clothed him with wiU(- 
cedourod mattings, till ho lookiod like a cross between a Homan 
Catholic pri(}i«t iu full canonicals and a youthful Baa'htm." When 
tho storm of kissses and embraces had partially lulled, tho King’s 
life-guard performed such a cb*ill ns never wcim porlbrtued before; 111 
fact, by fliu desoriptiuD, it appears to havo pnilukcn far more of a 
scene in a ballet Uiari of any operation known to militniy sciences. 
Tho oV( 5 rl]ow’ijig onthusissui 01 the siniplo savugo was not satis- 
fied even with these (ienionstralions ; the yacht was npeedily flooded 
with n cniwd of excited girls and men, atid tho ftrocoodings ended 
with a national dance so expreislvu and picturesque that the Qttssil 
finally inloqiOHod in tho interosto of propriety. 

ThiN appeals to have boon tho cuUiiiimliiig pointof the festivities 
by which tho fortunuto Karl w'os eveiy where grouted. Wa have 
no spneo to quote more— not even to toil how tho lovely prineoss^ 
thu ucuuly of Samoa, chewed cava for him with her own fair 
mouth, ami ultimately produced a drink wiiich, though he describes 
it aa touting like " thin gruel, into which the slighttet suspicion of 
white |Ktpper and rhubarb had been cast," was delidous for the 
saku ol the givor. This was unluckily the lost enter tui 11 ment of 
tho travoUert*, for iihortly afterwards ilMir yacht was hammered to 
small pioccs against a coral reef, and Ihoy escaped after oonsider- 
able danger in thoir boats. Tho main object in the narratiir k to 
explain to us how admirably his captain and crew behaved, and to 
express his own extreme dislike to fiuaring in a romantic adventure. 
He calls himself a fool, and denies that he is a boro. It would be 
imcivil to contradict a gentleman, nnd wo will therefore only say 
that, when we are. wrecked on a desert island in tho Pacific or els<^ 
where, wo shall be very willing, in spite of those iittle drawbacks, 
to accept him for a couipanioni We could at least depend upon 
him. to SCO tho comic ride of tho most tragic occurrence. Mean- 
while we must add a word or two ss to the more serious reflec- 
tions whkh, in spite of bis rollicking tnno of high Hpiriti, 
he hot added in tho lavt chapters of his book. With- 
out attempting to analyse his account of missionaiy enter- 
prise, his view would seem to be to tlie following *)il&cL The 
good-natured kindly savages— if it is fair to ceJi tliem Mvagai 
thoroufl* 


gentlemen, and iiosseiui every virtue under heaven, 
with two trirag exceptions; they are bo]^deB«iy lazy, and they 
hardly know what ch^ty means. Tim muMrionaries have suc- 
eeeded in putting upon them a superficial vamkh of (Jfaristiaoili% 
but the eda character remains suMtantiolly unchanged. The old 
haktoen daneea, which were supposed to have been long ago wp* 
pSOMd, break out aa we bave seen, at a moments notice ; and at 
IlitamUp people uke the Maoris, who were supposed to be inotW 
OooveiPto eomeiimef egat off their new creeds os easily m their 
olgehaa, Tba ganniiie South Sea islander appears to be, iiaj 
Bopa’s women, ^'matter too soft a lasting mm to be ar ^ ; and 
" hams^ba sasity gotomad. he esn hardly be tosnsfo m^ 
Tha BosiSmi OtohoHo misriomm have ^ 

I orm ibab Ptotetiate rivak to Ito 

flsM tha mope ptotoMue ritoasotm ^ 
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tUs peM letwiad jiie^telliiallivel^ 
S Ite eidN? be jMMfea «iid ^ tbe dieieafeiir oC fte 

opp ie e rio tt wbkdtjWM ytadeeAimder tfo foroa ol lew> la lite 
sun^to el tha JadieialDual, Hr. JF^ieemen atebt laiTe aettead 
the ibbemwa wildi ariuob Aa latiodiidjoa of n feeina to baea 
regetdad by the Sagliab. The later biit^ of eitbar Lei* 
obiter or 8i Biinopdibnry ehowa bow dearly they were ready to 
yay to ftaa thaoiielTei mai Us yoke. But the meet novel part 
of Mr. B^wanwa'a oloaa lioi in bUnarmtive of the revival of the 
JBenadSottpa nywiaaticiem in the North. Fkmh all the oouotry 
north of the Humbar the moaki bad been cleared away by 
award of the Daaee» end Selby waa the drat religioue aetUe- 
ment in the old Northumbria. The trae^vivili however^ datea 
from Uie arrival of Prior Baldvrina of Winoboofube with two 
bcetbien from Gonham. " The three aet forth on foo^ with an 
aaa to cany their boo^ and veatmeuts,*' and finally fettled in the 
ruiaa of Jamw. Among thoae who followed tbeir example was 
ona wboae atory fiimiabea an admirable illuatration of the time : — 

IWgot, la after daya Prior oT I>iirliain,*Bbbop of Saint Amirewi, and 
biograpbar ^tba bcfy Qnaan Margaret, waa an Kogllelmian of noble birth 
Inuia parta of LindeMV. Already, it would aaem, a ptmU be waa ftlvan 
to William aa one of uio hoatagea for the obedlenoo of bta ahiro. Kopt in 
ward ta tba oastla of JUoooln, ho escaped by dint of a bribe to hia keepers, 
and made bia way to a Norwegian ship in the haven of Grimsby. In that 
vaiy ihlp certain ambaasadors ftom King William to Kihg Olaf of Norway 
baa alrmy taken their paiMga. The hostacro had been aoughtforin the 
aMp by the King's offican, but the friendly Northmen kept him bidden till 
the ablp had ertnally sailed. Then the hostage lor whom such search had 


I up 

bad to put up with the company of the man who was fleeing from William's 
piiaoii. The Knobah priest was ieoei\ed in Norway with all honour, and 
the pious King Ouf took him as his master iii divine ‘things. But tlie heart 
of Turgot was ever and soon stirred by calls to the monastic life. At last, 
•nriobtid with the gifts of the friendly Norwegiaii King, ho set sail to return 
to England. 

Eventually Tuigot settled at Wcarmoathi and revived the old 
religioua booso of Benedict Biacop. The story throws light on 
the dispersion of the English exiles after the uonQuest, which is 
yet more remarkably brought out in Mr. Froeoiun's monograph 
on the Vanngian body-guard at the Court of Constantinople. 

In any review of such a volume as this it is impossible to do 
justice to the amazing research and cntical judment displayed 
throughout, or to notice all the joints on which light has wt the 
first time neen thrown. The Heroward story, for instance, is 
cleared from its veil of legend; and William’s policy towards 
Ireland is explained by his design of adding it to his dominions. 
The appendioea are, aa before, models of critical investigation, 
though we are sorry to find that tho mystery about the siege of 
Oxford remainSi after all Mr. Froeraon^s trouble, as groat as before. 
The merits as well aa the faults of his style reuiain unchanged 
He Is still forcible and exact, he still rises to a sovero eloquence 
on great matters ; but there ia still tho same tendency to dtftasimess 
and repetitiooi and what wo must call, for want uf a better word, 
aUusivenoSs. People are doscribod by tbeir titles or their fathers' 
names, or by some exploiter characteristic, when their own names 
would serve the purpose far better. Tho least satisfactory bit in tho 
whole volume is unfortunately the description <rf William’s death. 
But if anything could atone for this, it would be the now touch of 
interest which Mr. Freeman lias added to the after.stoiy in his 
description of the fire which broke out at the Conqueror’s burial. 
Tboro are a few minor points which su^st themselves as wo 
eloBo. Oenomonniaiis ” m an awkward phrase when ** Manoels ” 
euristi in Waoe and the dialectof the oouniiy to-day. Tba special 
meaning of the word Commune.” the founding a new liberty 
bfa the ^^oooduratio” of the guila brethren rather Ulan on any 
traditions of the past, is hardly brought out in tho account of tho 
^nbelUon of Le M a ns . A folee impression is produced when Mr. 
Bkeemsa^ ttanslatss the ^^barbari^ of Orderic or William of 
jj^oitieu as barbarians.” It is msrely a bit of the false classi- 
eaUsm of the time; and Lanfranc, in uring the phrase of the 
simplT meant strangers,” as l^mbert did when he 
ttSM it of the Noinians themselveB. But iqiooks of this sort do 
UtUe more th^ bring Out the general accuracy with which the 
vest mass of informatioii whirii Mr. Freeman has brought to bear 
ia treated throei^oat. We shall look forward with interest to 
flmnow toUime wUrit is to eomplste the history of tho Conquest 
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what of aft efihrtto thomindaof'the mriii^g genen^iim. 
4 *dfaMiiomeQon ” of hit dsy, who, in a term of years within the 
oranaiy spin of Ufe, had mads his mark upon well nigh every 
department of human enersy and knowledge, may well eUdm 
to l^ve the monument of ms genins and tml set in its fitting 
fight before the eyee of poeterity, and the fines which record ^ 
merits chiselled, so to say, afresh after half a century of decay. 
A lifo of llumford, written by Dr. G. S. Klfis, of Boston, for tho 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, has famished many 
particulars unattainable before, whioh have been supplemented 
by despatches and letters in the manuaotipts relating the Ame- 
rican War in the library of the Iloyal InsUtution, as well as 
by tho unpublished oorrospondonoe of Sir Joseph liinks in the 
archives or tlio Foreijra Office and in the State Taper Office. 

Tho doscendaut of a certain James Thompson, who in 1630 
landed at Charlestown, Massachusetts, aa one of Winthrop’s com- 
pany, and settled at Woburn, about ton miles thence inland, Ben- 
jamin Thompson was born March z6, 1753, at his gi^dtather*s 
farmhouse at Woburn. At tho ago of tiireo the caild lost hia 
father, Captain Ehonezer Thompson, and his mother married 
again. He was not however neglected ; bat, though described as 
fickle and careless and disliking regular work, ho bM the benefit of 
a good grammar school, such as the law of Massachusetts required 
in every village, and ho mode special progress in arithniotio. 
Quick and energetic in his own way, he had a special aptitude for 
mechanical wora. and at foui'teen turned out a machine of his 
own for solving tbo problem of perpetual motion. Seeming unfit 
to be made a I armor, be was apprenticed for a while to a general 
^ods dealer at Salem, and at the age of seveuteen to a store- 
keoper of the same class at Boston. As early as thii he was 
writing upon light, heat, and the wind, making fireworks, getting 
himself an electrical machine, and arawlng oarioaturos. Afte 
grouuding himself for eighteen months under Dr. John Uay in 
anatomy, chemistry, matena msdica. surgery, and physio, followed 
by a m^ical oourso at Cambridge, be bocame inaatur of a school 
at CuncoriL Now Hampsiliro, formerly oalJod llumford. Ilore was 
tho crisis of his fife which doubtless in later years |nrompted his 
choice of a ti tie. His marriago w iih a rich widow, M ra llolto, made 
him 0110 of tho chief men ot the place. A major’s coiiimiasum in one 
of |the provim ial regiments introduciMl him to a military career. 
The breaking out of the War of ludependcnco seems to have found 
him wavering in his choice of a side, but he is ultimately found in 
tbo King’s service, and sent to bkigland iu Maitih 1^76 with the 
news of tho evacuation of Boston. Hero his scientiOu tastes 
brought him into notice ainonir the leading men of iiilellocty and 
ho WAS inudo a Fellow of the Uoyal Society in 1778, after having 
cootributed to the PMoat^phtuti TruHBiU'tnun sevoml papers upon 
gunpowder and projectiles, a subject which bo had exporimcmtaliy 
studied duriug a cruise on board the llcHjt. Moan while he had 
been engaged in the political sanrice of the Guvornment, and 
served aa Under-Becretary of State lor tbo Northern Department. 
In 1781 bo was appointed Colonel of tho King’s American 
Dragoons, and was despatched with his regiment to Chavlestown, 
si«T\if}g with distinction until tho disbanding of that corpa at tho 
cloAo of tbo war. Love of a military fife induced Uoionel 
Thompson to embevrk in 1783 for tho Continont, intending to seek 
service in tho war expected to come oif between Austria and tho 
Turks. The grand Gibbon,” as the vainglorious hlatorian styles 
himself, mentions meetlDg ^’Mr.Hocroiary-Oohmel- Admiral-Philo- 
sopher Thompson ” on board tho Calais packet, September 1 7. An 
aqpident changed tho course of Thompson’s career. Such was the 
impreaiiAi ntwuced by him at Strasburg upon PnnceHaximlliae, 
afterwards Elector and King of Bavaria, that an offer was at onro 
made him of military service under tbo Bavarian crown. Knighted 
by George 111 ., Sir JjenJamin Thompson received the King’s per- 
mission to close with the offer. 

Tho wonderful energy and versatility of his character now found 
a fitting field for its exercise. His first work in Bavaria was to 
rearrange the military service, and fi> introduce a new system of 
order, msoipline, and eeemomy aiuong the troop. Ever mindful, 
ho writes, of that great and important trut^ that no polilicsi 
arrangement can be really good except in so far as it contributes 
to the general good of socieiy, he mouo it his endeavour to render 
the mifitary mce even in times of ponce subservient to tbo 
public wei^ ^ to make soldiers ettUens, and citizens soldiers.” 
Fixed garrisons were formed, to which woro aitsched military 
Mfim, espedally for the culture of tho potato, and Work- 
houioi for the manufecture of clothing and accoutrements for 
^ army, upon whieh, after six year^ a not profit wms deolarcKt 
at Mnnkh alone of too, 000 florins* Of fiooe of Thompsou's 
measures was he more proud than of employing the army to 
gvreep away the swarms of beggait, thieves, and vagabonds by 
whtcii the eonotiT was iofesum. A system of mounted poi^ 
Wid^ formed ont cf feor iegim«|Dts of ennity. To 
eidfois end ehdwdcned hew, thd general kto ^ 

foibe them virUms. Ffeverriiig the ms^, 

WHfoe thgm ^|fritha«»y,Mid iheo virtiioiis.” Apubfic ^ 
fthugs dSifo wa# meSefo compifoe e pdhifo kiiehsn, a bakskousA 
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•a Mt^g«-n>otn; wododiofi to Mj^tomnii imito^ tarnn*, todl^ 
makenL spinaert of cotton, vnraol^iflad mfeted, WMYots of :idl J^ndA, 
dym, imlen, and thoM oogag^ in wathing. At tUi ImiMO ci 
indintiy m mmj §M- tijooqpooipla wm lometimoi M In one daj, 
at a oo§t ibr fu«l of. no more than twolve kxootiero-^fbnipoDoe- 
halftpennj. Tlim ii no littio myalMy oa to bow the fiindo m ihia 
gigantic pbalanataiyy which ceoma to oontbtne much of the 
oirtional woi^kahopa of Pranch BodaliaCa with aundty of the <^jeeta 
of Mr. Scott RtiaaelTa Oommittee, were fortbeoming, and what 
waa ili nllintate tinaiudal or social ancoeas. We hear of anhaanjH' 
tbaaibibg ifvrited, and gifts of bread, meat, and clothing being 
taken in* The work done wsa paid for; and tne mater part being 
dMInadtothe army, the result waa doubtleaa £r a wmle a great 
attaanlna to trade ana maoulkctuie at tlie pnblio expenae. No 
wander that when the groat director of all tma combined philan 
toopie and economic muchioerv waa reported to be dangerously 
U atNMes, the poor of Municu in maltitudes put up prayers in 
toirch m him, Frotestent as ho was. In 1791 he was made a 
Count of the Holy Homan Empire, having been previously raised 
to the rank of maior-genoral aud Privy Councillor of State, and 
placed at the heea of the War D^artmont 

In 179$ Count Bumford again visited London, and here he 
prpmulgHted, in on essay upon provision for the poor, with 
eapeolaf reference to his Municn ostablishmont, the origioAl 
idea of the Iloyal Institution. A light which will be entirely 
new to most people in this country is thrown by J)r. Bence 
Jones upon the primary design of this establish men t, by the 
pnblioation of Kumford's prospectus, dated January 1, 1796. 
This was a proposal for “forming in Loudon by private sub- 
aeription an establishmont for feeding the poor, and giving them 
vmml employment, and also for rumishing food at a cheap 
xate to others who may stand in need of such assistance.'* 
Conneoied with it, yet essentially subsidiary to it, was an 
^^ institution for introducing and bringing forward into general use 
new inventions and imurovemeuts, particularly such as related 
to the moiiagoment of iinut and the saving of fuel, and the 
Torious other lueuiianical contrivances by which domestic com- 
fort and economy may be promoted.*’ A public kitchen 
waa to form the first nucleus of this institution, which was 
taken up by a number of distinguished and benevolent per- 
sonages, the King himself accepting the office of patron. It 
waa as a Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor that 
Its (bunder oontinuod to refer to It in his letters from abroad to 
the managing Board after the soheme imd been fairly launched. 
It la interesting, and wo need scarcely add gratifying, to note, by 
the aid of Dr. Beiico Jones’s records, the steps whereby the phtlan- 
thropio element of tlie design gradually merged in the scientific. 
The process was aided in the main by an intermediate portion of 
Rumrord’s aehome--tho formation of a class of working meobauics, 
whose lack of knowledge wos to be supplied by instruction in 
aoienoe and the arts, while work was to bo nllottod to them under 
the eye of the ofGcers and lecturers of the Institution. In a large 
room on tho ground-floor ** wo built up,” writes Webster, the 
anhitect of the Institution, “ for practising the men, chimneys 
and toploces of all kinds in a slight manner, pulled them dovra, 
and built up others. Wo fitted up iinprov^ fireplaces within, 
models of old-fashioned cottage chimneys, also boilers of various 
Mnds, and showed bow smoky chimneys might bo cured,” Ac. 
Eighteen or twenty young men wore to do boarded and lodged in 
the house. It was not till the second and much ampler prospectus 
of 1 800, put forth by Count Uumford, that anything was said 
about providing attractions for tho rich and diffusing a spirit of 
experimental investigation among tlio higher ranks of society. 
The setting up of a printing-press within tho premises, primarily 
Ibr the pubhention of the journals of the Institution, together 
with the appointment of a professor of natural pnilotophy 
and chemist!^, “to the end that no false soientihe doctrine 
might be taught at the Institute,** and for the superin- 
tCMenoe of all the philosophical experiments to be ogrried pn 
thereat, were steps of progressive importance towards the mistton 
vrhioh the Institution has since fuldlled in the world of science. 

Its Utter histoiy is bound up with the lives and tho soientifiedie- 
eoTeriei of the able men who have in suceeseion worked in its 
laboratory and lectured in its thoatiu. Of Dr. Garnett, tho first 
Jeabrnr, who held the post for less than two years^ there is not 
JttHQli tot Dr. Bence Jones has found to tall us. Nor in his llvetof 
Young and Davy has he addml much to what was generally known 
- of to eareeis and labours of those distinguished men. His {sgM 
aie mote occupied with minute details from the journals m m 
Diitttoto thM wito the strkleeiu scientific progress whleh| by to 
naenay of its illustrious staff, it has been the meane of making good* 
naro can be little doubt that tho crisis in Its Ilfs ooinddes with 
to Mtirement of its founder firom the dictatonhip whieh he somt* 
toad over and the conaeouoat abendonmont of the phOia* 
tongto motohela which wonld have made soienee a meiro elalldi^ 
tototf not a langhiug«atook« Of Romford's personal qualitiei 
Br* tonne Janes speaks with a timdenieas which is paidonahle in 
nnatoitoVi ^ ^ ta^aa to mouth^jleeo of the coeentric Ootmfs 


dkittgraMitfom Both ia imposaibiato heap hack to impm* 
toTif vnftonii nf HamUtesik and of inoidimue aelf^aatHcitnoj 
to ito of hU went to Ito to to todaof thoae 
1 kUn* Thia ideaol his oharaetar hraaln out 
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as *^amhiti0tts of tone and disUnatiaa, and having too g ta niafto ** 
penalty to dictate without autoentlj to ajdtikipi of 

toose who were of equal authority wiA hiaMC.’^ The idosb«\ 
years of Rumford's life were clouded by d ww a rtto krowMet as wwB 
as by hickerings with the French savants. Itoriag to Ul Wiik . 
in 1792, he waa induced to contract, in ]’8o4y>u 'mntoMtoito' 
Madame Lavoirier, the widow of the celebrated ehamisi, whito sto) 
long resulted in bitter quarrels, and eventnallyin a foamal aMlw*. 
tion. To bis daughter by the earlier marriage ke writes at to 
“hotrible purgatory ** of the three and arhalf yearatket kswes Uvlng 
with that ** tyraxmical, avaricious, nnfeeUng woman.’^ On to^ 
other hand, his daughter, even after the separation, wes 
with her, and speaks of her “ truly admirable chanietm/' 
this more favourable view agrees M. Guisot's glowing 
of her, drawn in 1841, five yean after her deato. Ths' 
aquroe of dillerence is prvbably to be found in the in t e me in* 
dividuality and irrepresnble force of will which belonaed to eaoli 
partner in the ill-asBorted^ match. With all Rnmford^s i^ta of 
temperament, tbore can bo no dispute as to bis powers of iirteEect ' 
or lua services to science. Not to speak of his inmrect contribution : 
to the cause of knowledge in the Institution which owes to hkniti ! 
existence, there were in his multitudinous writinffi the gextns of 
not a few of the leading discoveries of the last half-centuiy. On 
the subject of light and heat in particular^ with their relation to 
motion, his experiments and reasouings entitle him to a permanent 
place among the foremoet ranks of phyeical discovezeKt. Rum* > 
lord’s genius, energy, and fertility of resource wave such as could ' 
not fail to leave their mark upon any age. We cannot help 
wondering at what poriictiliur point they would have placed him 
among the political schemers and scientific workers of our day. 


ANDRKW IJORDK.* 

W £ have been ton slow in noticing a very curious book. We 
will lay aside oil cavils whether books of the reign of Hcdit 
tho Eighth come wiUiin the natural scope of im Emly Englisn 
Text Society, when we get matter of such intrinsic interest as Mr. 
Fumivall has now given ua. Nay, we will go farther. In oonsi- 
deration of ,tho cunous descriptions of foreign parts given us by 
Andrew Borde. wo can even forgivo tho astounding gambols of his 
Editor. We teel fairly carried into Wonderland, or into xegioas 
behind tho Looking-Ulass, when a grave philology at the end of 
his preface — wo beg pardon, his roreworde— aurieks out, *^Oh, 
iair-nfdred Alice, how well you waltz! ” We can smile oonmla* 
cently while Mr. Furnivall tells us about his games with bis hoy, 
his long walks with his wife, bis races, picnics, drives, vbdti, 
doncee, and chats, and how “the angry roar of war came to 
trouble his sweet content, and made him feel it wrong almost to 
think of private pleasures or Sode^’e work.” While Mr. Fond* 
vall WHS waltsing with fiiir-haired Alice, and otherwise so eigqy- 
ing himself with pleasant outdoor country life ” that he could 
not work in the midst of it, the German war came into his Faza* 
dise like tho Jabberwook, and made it impoaiiblo to take any in- 
terest in “ printer’s dates, or Boorde's allusions.” Mr. Fttimvall 
heads toe iast page of his Forewords, “ Hard to work in to 
country. Woe to Louis Napoleon.** ^ Let Mr. Fumivall Mfmk 
for himself. Then are those who willingly said Amen to Mr. 
Funivall's anathema^ but who are so far .from admitting Mr. tom 
nivall’s dogma that it is impossible to work in toe oountoy toto 
they do not understand how anybody can work anywhere eto 
But, leaving the caperiugs of Mr. Fumivall, and sttftidg enr 
dsaire to learn something more as to the adventums of to fito 
hairad Alice, we will turn to the life and woto uf to, Alto# . 
Borde. His life was a strange one. He waa brought up to 
Oxford, and became a Carthusian monk while stiU Sunder tolb 
Mr. Fumivall thinks it necessary to refute the qpaion of to. 
Lower that he was the same as a certain AndSew Brnto ^ 
ftomi or ttom rsyurto who waa set free by n daed to 6aM|ta 
Nevillf^ Lord Abei^venny, in the second year of Ktog ltoA T to 
Eighth. The penooal question is of no gtmA moDMUtj Ittl to 
fxistaooe of villains to enfhmchise so late 
noticed. It is well known that villainage waa nom 
abolished in England, but that it died out oj tos gitoaat f frtou 
ehisement of all the mombers of toe vUliuii dto Ri> to todl 
known that cases of villainage can he found n totito 
151a Still l^that time wean g ^' 
anoe of toe clam that each case of I 
upon as a peteonal stqi towacda its extoliom 
Andrew toe monk woe or was not the^soae 
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MlM li^^M|ti)|^ it diffeMeir lui^^ 
afl4 ibtek tew §maimu Hm hmtm at 
Mdb^teOter^fW teteojpbl/dlalw Ii M&Ttemfiri 
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te i;s9^te WM Ifik ^'diipoasad dF r«lkl«i’* for qW wlter 
piip<w 0 > p< mmtfy y ft Ofdfir to me eteiii ttA mtf aednliii. 
Soi^lbte'fleetMi^ «t Mom^eltier <» en^ltm 

mteluMretikeii tktdtgm of Doo&r to th«l fooidti* 9 m 
itmm tbst te took imcb t degieo «! Oxted to by Ut ItotevoU 
v^imodyaeottlod «i ^^guomoti*'^ Ho oomo to hovo te ik ttaagoi 
madodngi oad not oltomether lepntobto Uto, botog ooftel timo 
chomd ontb inocniftoeiio^ oad gmtog into Mrlaoa nton ihon ooeo 
oa dBibnnI cbugoi. In loot ho ooemo to hove diod to tho Fleet 
FHioii; otidl evoBtehevria thoMwhei^tetBtelitowillto %s^ 
Bi* ot^ to ehtoffy mode out firom hto totiero to Oiommil end 
othen^ nooy of wideh Mr. FumivoU prtoto at lam. la one 
lottoTi boaxtog date 1536^190 tolla Oromwell ^*]iat fam novrto 
Bkotikm^ in a lytle unyuerijrtB or study uauiyd Glaioo, whor I 
■tody w pfootyoo phyiyk, as 1 baue done in dyueice vmonsaod 
pronynoesi for )!o suetontocyon off my ^ving to anotoer plaoe 
we oomo odeo mote aoroas the city of Uheater and the imMiie* 
ttahto darkueto whioh seems to tom over its oodesiostical loao- 
datloii& handed on imrhaps ftorn the ^days of the Chester 
myMtmet l^rde has occ^on to mention ^ )>e ly^h hooendde 
esQiiyre master Oromedh and my lord of Cheater.*’ Mr. Fumivail 


esqdyre master Oromed); and my lord of Cheater.* 


ap^l todndit dy^ Homahesthe sameramm^: 

tha apaaeh tff Flaiidsto Holton^ ZiMdand. Brabant, '^Hanamb/^ 
Oeld&land^ " Oiauelottde^** GuiyV* and " Lowke.'* The imSte 
of all these oountrlas to ^^Base JDoeba,” though to ‘‘Hanago/* 
^‘^tiiey do spake to diners {daces, aa well FrencUo os Do^e,*^ 
At Jaat we ||k a apeotol tdiapler <ff base Alinayn/’ with a speci* 
men ttf the apesetii and the geognphtoal dsstoiptioa of its ea*» 
tents-^ 

Bsfls Almsyna or tissd Doohs IOlld^ fecihydi ftom tht ItyfUtrinosi pint ol 
PIssadsri sad Iieimsijte, to the cits of 1I«JUS» and to Arasutyno, «• sonio 
Doohs msD hotosth opynyoa. 

Argentyne, w« suppose, to Argentoratum or Birassbarg. He goes 
on b tml ns that the cheefo Cyte of Doohe laud or Almsyne to 
the noble oyty of Cniyn.** 

Then fbuows << Hyghe Almayne or hyghe Hooh lond,*' and 
Iteda has hardly got there betoro he begins to make mook of 
3'ODkers.** As for the geography of the country ;— 

Hygho Almsyms or hyglto Dt>ch«]ond, begynneth st Msni, aii 4 «ay 
It b(w.>^nsth stl>orm«>$, ami ooiiUyutth Bwauediuul or liiwooliloiKb aiul 
Uartiondi and the hylkt or luounUyns of the most part of Alp«<4 stretobiug 
in length to s town cslleil lYeaUhy->'onde tbs mouuyns \ half the towne 
FumivaU I l* Decho, sod the other half la l^hanly. Theut U s greats dyflhrswie 


it Duciio, and the other half la Jjomhartly. Thsut U a greats dyflhiisii«)e 
nni!«*in a wntft ^ P A Prtiw Ifonrv VI II wlmn PriiiM WaliM hetwyxt flyghe Almayut) and Uaao Almayne, not only in iheyr apechs and 

4 Aw. l$4*." We 4 o not eoe whet tbeM two IndinwiUblo He then gew to Deiimerk, whore he reraerkethet “ theyr epecUe 
popoeitiMW, the former of which ie ne true of the preaent Trinoe »» l>oi»oho,” a remark true only m the wwl.wt wniw of th« word. 

5 Wal« u it wu of his predeoeMor, here to do with Borde’e Ihono* »>« «>•»« >»»o 8exonv, which ho ^nhw as e •• Dukedom- 

very oetual deaeription of “ my lord of Cherter by whioh he of »5iyp. And holdoth of hym»dle. Led a^vny by a name, ho ^na 
ooune means the Abbot of ISt. Werburgh's. Boide's writings to ** msruel greolly how tho Saxsons should conquers Fnglo^e, 
wwe very miscellaneous snd venr carious. Mr. FumivaU gives a smalle ^luutre to be compared to hnglonA Jkdr 

us to the Forewords large extracts from those whioh ho does not spsech, wo need ha^ly wiy, Is l)odi spechs. but what obiefly 
print at length, but wo have the full text of what ie doubUem the "‘fihw Andrew Horde m feaxony i> the prevoilMiK lunovaUon. m 
most curious of nil— The fyrst boko of the Introduction of religion: — 

Knowledge.’* '^Dedycated to the right honorable and gracious Tbsy do not regards tlmbynhoppA of Uomv, nor thu Romayiu, for wrUlne 
ladv MarVe doughtor of our souorayne Lorde Kyng Henry the abuaioua Msrtyn Lsutor hikI uthur of hyi fnoiourri, in ot'itoyno thyngos 
eyAt." Here we have tho text with the origiwd woodouti, the '‘yd .“« *y»‘»W'd‘ “pixlou., « wucemynsu pmic to hou wyuw, wyth 
wffole fairly miewering the promUe in the title . .uch Uko nmuor*. ^ ..... 

The wbyob detb. u»ch . mao to apeako part, of all manw of lammagei, This doeenpUon Mr. 1 uniivall acema not to undoratand, for ho 
and to know tbs usage and fashion of all maner of countrsys. And for (Ulds in a note 

to know the moat parte of all manor of coym* of monoy, tlio whycli ia Andrew Boordo «w:akf, i sappoiw, as a Soxou horetir hum (PojwBp.of 
cvrsnt In sveiy region. Roms), Komanist though ho fiad Utiu, anti gundouuiliig Luthor aa hs doss 

The book to most curious and amusing throughout Borde to tho noxt linos, 
goes through nearly nil Europe, besides some small excursions into Andrew liorde dues not at nil apeak as a Saxon horetiu, but as a 
other parts of the world, and everywhere he gives both a vemiflod dutiful subject of King Henry tuo Eightli, who dedicatf^s hto book 
and a prose account of the country and its tohabitanta, headed by to that King's daughter. In tho eves of such a one tlie Biuons 
a mtesque woodcut. In most cases, but not to ail, the description were praiseworthy iu so far as they had cost u(F the usiirpod 
to followed by a specim eu of the langua^ of the country, with an authority of the iiishop of Homo, blameworthy in so fur ns they 
ioterliuear English veraiou. Like a good philologcr, he commonly hod foUen into tho heretical ioiiovutions of Martin LuUier. Then 
chooses the numerals among hto specimens. We thus get tho exact comes the kingdom of ** iioome,’* where also Horde to scandaltoed 
measure of Borders attaiuments in tho matter of langunge, and we at the hercsius of the natives, and somewhat strangely reporia 
see how different tongues sounded in tho ears of an intelligent their speech, without auy quoUdcatlon, to Im ** Doch.” Vet more 
Englishman of the sixteeuth century. He begins witli Engliind, strangely, to the kingdom of ** ho p^)nounccs the speech to 
an^ whereas to other cases tho inhabitant to drawn in the costume be ** corrupt Doebe, and in his eyes *' the sneoh of Hungary 
of te country, the Engitoliinan appears unclothed, with a piece of is corrupt Italieu, corrupt Groke. and luckyiih.'’ It (s 
cloth and a pair of ebefura ready to cut his garments according to plain that Horde, who seems to nave been a fair Toutouto 
the fashion of the moment. Of tho English louguiige be uq« and Celtic scholar, had not ventured on Slavonic, much 


Thence he comes into Saxony, which ho describes us a Dukedom- 
sbyp, And holdeth of hymsolfe.*’ Led oatray by a name, ho begina 
to maruel greatly how tho Saxaons should conquore Englonde, 
for it is but a smalm cuuntre to be compared to Englond.” Their 
speech, wo need hardly say, is ** Docli specho.*' but what obiefly 
strikes Andrew Borde *iu b^oxony is the prevailing innovations iu 
religion: — 

Tlisy (to notregardo ths byahoppa of Uoinv,nor thu Roinayit^ifor orrUlne 
obiutioua. Msrtyn Lsutor and uthar of hyw faolourri, in ot'ttnyiut tkyngss 
(lyd take ayutolrall opitilona, a uuucoruyngu proiktos to hau wyuen, wytK 
such like nialton. 

This description Mr. Fumivail seems not to understand, for he 
fulds to a note 

I Andrew Boordo smiaks, ( ennpoMo, as a Soxou horetir huru (Po{n)m B p. of 
Roms), Rcfmauist though hu iiad Utiu, and gundomnliig Luihor a» he does 
in the n«xL lines. 

Andrew liorde dufM not at nil speak os a Saxon homtiu, but as a 
dutiBd subject of King Henry tuo Eighth, who dodicat(*rf hto book 
to that King's daughter. In the eyes of such a one t)ie Soxona 
were praiseworthy iu so far as they had cost u(F the usiirpod 
authority of the iiishop of Homo, blameworthy in so fur as they 
hod fallen into tho heretical ioiiovutiuns of Martin LuUier. Then 
comes the kingdom of ** iioome/* where also Horde to acandaltoed 
at the hercsius of the natives, and simiewhat siranimly reporia 
their speech, without auy quolKlcatlon, to Im ** Doch.^ Vet more 
strangely, to the kin^om of ** Foil," he p^)nounces the speech to 
be ** corrupt Duebe, and in hit eyes the sneoh of Hungary 
is oormpt Italieu, corrupt Groke. and Tuckysh.'* It (s 
plain that Borde, who seems to nave been a fair Toutouto 


patriotically says : — 

The aps6lis of Snglande Is a toso ajpccfaa to other nohto spachsa, ss 
lutton, uwtylioD, and Freochc ; Uuwboit the speche of Englsude of tots 
dsySi is amended. 

This ameadment, ia Mr, Fumivail hints in a note, doohtleas meaiia 
the dtoplacament of true English words by **lang Latin and 
Greek eotoages,'* The nocouiits of Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, and 
Seotland are moat curious. Of Cornwall he says tlmt it has iwo 
laagnam ^^tbe one to naughty Englythe. and the other to 
Odruystoi spedie. And there be many men and women the whtohe 
^ muinot spew one worde of Englyene, but bU Comyshe,** The 
oangbty Engfish wouldsesm, as mig^t be expected, to be WeM- 
Ssim; at iMWt the Comishtmui to made to say ^ where the 
EngUioman to modem tern, X He gives a spedmen of 
Cornish and attorwarde a specimen of Welm; butkeniBkee no 
xeowks on the likeness betwean the two longiinsi But after he 
has given his kneoiiiien of Irtoh^ and moves into Sootiand, be aeyi 

'lvilhgreittmtll^— 

In the aortho partly sad llw 
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lesson Magyar; but whsn he roaches Greece he carefully dis* 
tinguishos betweoQ ** the trewe Greko *' and such Greke oa 
they do speke at ConstanUnoplo and other places to Grece,” 
and he gives s}>ecimotts of both. Hut here we cannot easctly 
follow Andrew's geography, Greece to hto eyes is a land ** 


th^Turk has it under bis dominion, but he still seems to think 
thm BL Sophia is a Christian church **to the whyche be a 
wonder-full syght of pretotes/* He has elsewhere a separate 
ebapter of the Turks and of Turkey, but he gives no geographical 
limit to the country. He gives the Turktoh munetnto, and sbo the 
Egyptian, and ends with the Jews and ** Jury,’* where he draws 
mira the same distinction between good and bod Hebrew which 
he had already made between good and bad Greek. We buny 
over the Italian part, corioua as it to, but we must notice tliai 
when be comes to France ha strongly asserts the right of England 
to ** Aquyiany, Gascony, Bioo, and Normandy.” In the Spanish 
. puoinauU be somewhat curiously dtotitmutobes '^Catalony and the 
1 Jangdcin of Aragon,” ** Andalase,” Cyuei,” ‘‘ tho kyugedome of 
Bcmngafo/’ “Sj^yne,” ‘*tbe kyngedome of Costyle aud of Bto- 
eay,*^ and " Uie kyngedome of Nouer.” It to not easy to see what 
he meant distinctively by l^mia. He tells us that ** Bysksy and 
(teigrle is u nder Spayne.” The cheife cities and townei in 
. Bifm toBonpsaana CompeataV’ and ** theyrspocb to Castylyom*^ 
^%Seipacb orFortiiigato*^atoo ** to Castilyone; how be It in some 

i wtfsa woadee ibey do^ sweiue firom the true Castylyon specke.” 
tel it maska Bexde’s aoooiacy tha^ to couaiio^ up the Spankb 
Muiom tt Cluute the Fiftb, be reckons only port of the 
teSSta^ Meuec,^^ He raniarim that ‘Hhe Emnroure doth ly 
imSth Cteatefs’* tel haada the chanter with the imsge at 


Htiitiiin Hit Fhmivall ad^ to the margin the sttange 
lC>Tbe teup^ of Anstito dwells to Catalami^'^ ^ 

4WI SqptiMat wUek tbrea dmaiptnnm of Bonto, 
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MORLErS VOLTAIRE.* 

rpHBRE if an amnaing passage in one of Sainte-BeuTe'a Essays 
X in whicli he complains of the difficulty not only of getting 
at the truth about men and things in the first instance; but of 
beeping to it nJRerwards. lie gives humorous expression to the 
distress of an elderly scholar who has been at aome pains to inres- 
tigite various subjects^ and to arrive at careful and nicely balanced 
conclusions respecting iheni; and who finds everything challenged 
and all the old questions reopened by impetuous young men 
who are anxious only to make out a case for their own theories; 
and who set up all manner of imnsnnary characters to represent 
their prodilecixons or aversions. Voltaire has always been a 
favourite subject for treatment of this kind. In his own day he 
was known not only to Trance but to Europe.* lie had visii(;d 
England; Holland, rrussin, and Switzerland; ho was always flit- 
ting about; and always makiiig talk and attracting attention. iJo 
carried. on a wide ana varied corrcHpoudonce : he published a great 
deal in his own name, or under assumed names which were 
Tondily penetrated ; and his writiugs and adventures gave rise to 
quite !|a voluminous body of literature. JCverylhing that it was 
essential to know about aim was known either in his lifetime or 
soon afterwards. Nothing has since been discovered which could 
materially afToct'our judgment of him. And yot there have been 
repeated fluctuations of opinion ns to his character and philosophy; 
and the controversy seems to be perpetually renewed. Iluring 
the greater part of his life, while ne was an active member of 
society; ho \va.s thoroughly understood and appreciated by the 
people around him, and a very fair iniprcMsiou or him can be ob- 
tained from ilieir correspondence and momoirs; after making duo 
allowance for malice on the one band or partiality on the other. 
In his last yenrs; after bo bad shut himself up atFernoy, ho was con- 
templated irom a distance with admiring awe by a generation which 
knew nothing of his youthful freaks and exhibitions of temper, and 
which revered him (Is an oracle of universal wisdom and authority. 
People wrote to him from all parts of the country humbly solicit- 
ing liis interest or advice. If a mnn had any grievance against the 
Govemmont or the Church, or any doubt on a point of history, 
literature, or philosophy, it was t«) Voltaire tlmt he applied for 
nssistanoe. " A burgomaster of Middlebiirgh,” lie informs Madame 
du Doirutid, " whom I do not know, wrote to mo a little while 
since to ask me in confidence whether there is a (Jod or not; 
whether, in case there be one, he takes any hoed of ua ; whether 
iniUlor is eternal; whether it can think; whether the soul is 
immortal ; and bogging mo to answer by return of post." And, in 
the same way, it was to Fernoy that reference was sure to be 
made if a young author wrote a book and wanted a publisher, if 
an actress thought she had been wrongfully deprived of the lease 
of a country theatre, if a couple of cavalry olIicei*s fell to disputing 
at the iness-tablo on a question of gniinnmr. When the patriarch 
was seen at Paris — a comical little figure in a rod coat lined with 
ermine, half buried in a huge T^ouis XIV. peruke, black, un- 
pnwdored, in which his witlimni ^ i*frtgo was so hidden that only two 
eyes glittering like carbuncles could bo seen, topped by n square red 
cap in the form of a crown —his oddity and ntl'eetations were perhaps 
somewhat of a shock to the enthusiasm of his votaries ; but death 
speedily withdrew bim from the public gaze. After the Uovolu- 
tiou bis reputation docliued, for be was regarded ns, in some 
degree, the accomplice of its crimes. Napoleon, who dreaded 
Voltaire dead almost more than Madame do »Siacl H\ing, hired 
writers to blacken hia memory, and the priests of course spared no 
oHort on the same side. Dr. Johnson's saying that ]ie woisld 
sooner sign a sentence for llousscnirs transportation than for that 
of any felon who had appeared at the Old llailey for a long time, 
and that the dilforcnco between llousseau and V<dtaire was so 
slight that it wonld bo dillicult to settle the proportion of iniquity 
between them, probably ropresen ted for a great many years after it 
was spoken the prevailing English opinion of the rival philosophers 
who Were thus braokctc^d in a common anathema. Even after the 
horror and alarm with which \'oltaire was once regarded by 
all orthodox people had passed aw’ay, nUhough ho was judged 
more fairly, he was for from being papular, for his scoffing was 
out of harmony with the more camait spirit and passionate 
humanity of the ago. In our own day Voltaire's true character 
and position have been very clearly marked out both by Flrench 
Rnl other critics; his gcKvd qualities and his bad qualities, 
Ua greatness and hU littleness, have alike been acknowledged. 
He Eas been recognized as souiothiug more than a mere smart 
jtine^ihinker with a fiuent pen and biting tongue, though not 
etaetly as the mouthpiece of a new religion. There has been 
Atei^enqT perhaps to dwell rather too exmusivoly on the comic 
W & chalkier; to laugh at the philosopher who would I 
iiteitf SMi mre about the most insignificant tnfies, at the high 
fMk M hunumi^ who had a shrewd eye for the Amds and 
to needy noblemen, who never smipled 
td m tt suited Us purpose, anid who was peipetuUly 

to augment his lortune m to puff 

- ^ : — ^ 
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temperaMy as an mipirallSiled of mgsgr edmmon 

talenta, and as more remarimbls for ndtdtiisis and 
than for rsoUy heroie quaUtleo; and in lUi estimite Sshm^ure 
substantially eoncum. Voltaire, in wns xt^er e grktt ln« 
tellect than a groat man; his philosopliy^ wUeh had its '1m$ 
posnbly among the oceuinulatoa imposfcitfes and corropttoiir^of 


posnbly among the oceuinulated imposfcitfes and corropttoiir^'df 
his own day, was at best partial and ioooncliiiire ; and hfi 
iwstsm, as far as anything that can be called a oysts m is djsdudhb 
from his writings, is one of mere negstion and deetniotiott. 

We donottmnk that the acceptea estimateof Voltaire Jain any 
danger of being seriously disturbed by Mr. Morlsy's vdttmo; or 
indeed by anything that Is likely to be discovered or written about 
him in these days. Mr. Morley is disposed to rank Vdltaixe, with 
liUther and Calvin, among the spiritual regeneratove of tiie world. 
" The existence, character, and career of this extraordinary person/' 
he says, " constituted in themselves a new and most pi^gioua 
era. The peculiarities of his individual genius changed the mind 
and spiritual conformation of the West with as far-spreading and 
invincible an effect as if the work hod been wholly done, as it was 
octually aided, by the .sweep of deep-lying costive for(M*' 
While Luther and Colvin in their separate w^t brought into 
prominence new ideas of moral order and Divine government, 
Voltaire proclaimed the power and rights of human intelli^ 
gence. lie led a powerful reaction against the subordination of 


Voltaire proclaimed the power and rights of human intelli^ 
gence. lie led a powerful reaction against the subordination of 
the intellectual to the moral side of men ; and henceforth, " a new 
type of belief, and of its shadow, disbelief, was stamped by the 
impression of bis character and work into the intelligence and 
feeling of his own and the following times." Upon the facts of 
Voltaire’s life Mr. Morley docs nut pretend to throw any new 
light, lie takes them as be finds them, and except on some 
nunor points ho has so for no quarrel with the familiar bio- 
graphies. lie thinks, as we think, that a too excluaivo prominence 
has been given to the grotesque side of Voltaire’s career, and that 
oven iu what have been considered its most ridiculous aspects— the 
hardships of his life with Madame du Chutelet, his unhappy ex- 
periences at Frederick's Court, his tempests about trifles with 
printers, booksellers, and other people — there was almost as much 
to command sympathy as to provoke laughter. There was sincei^ 
affection and good faith in Ins attachment to the Marquise and hia 
patience with her caprices ; his relations with Frederick redound 
less to his own discredit than to the King's ; and if be stormed 
over much about small things, it was because of his passionate 
abhorrence of injustice of nny kind, irrespectively of the measuro 
of material damage, lb Madame du Chutelet wo think Mr. Morley 
is rather too favourable, lie has apparently oveiiooked an ;acute 
bit of French criticism which shows that the femtue sawmte, 

I Accoidiug to >'oltuire's ingenuous confession of the perple.xity into 
which they had both been thrown by a remark ox Descartes on 
an eloineutary proposition, was about ns loose in her mathe- 
inatics os iu Lor morals. On the whole, Voltaire’s own life was 
superior to his philosophy. HU vices were the vices of his time, 
and ho displayed nmiiy high qualities which proved tlmt be was 
iu advance of it ; in spite of his explosions of temper, his shilte 
and subterfuges, it is necessary to do justice to his generous tem- 
per, his ptission for truth, and his intelloctual courage and sincerity. 
Even with all the precautions to which he resorted, it was a vaiy 
daring thing to speak out as lie did coustautiy and vehemently in 
deiituico of authority. Nor was his eageniess to take part in pi- 
ties, to perform diplomatic feats of intervention, and ao to connect 
himself in some direct and practical manner with the course of 
events, a sigu of a shallow or vulgar vanity. It showed no doubt 
an iinperfect consciousness of his own power as a Uiinker and 
writer, which was infinitely greater and wider than that of ai^ 
statesman or diplomatist ; Eut it must be remembered that wi 
power was not so visible to bimself or to nny of hiscontempamriea 
as it is to us, who can look back not only on its opemtion, but on 
its cousequeuces ; and it was natural that a man with Volt^ro^s 
vivacity and strong practical bias should at times grow 'wsaiy of the 
slow, unseen force of words, and long^to make hu mark on p ub Ho 
affairs in an unequivocal manner. "Everything," he wrote ut one 
of his latest letters, " that I see, appears the Growing bfoadeasi of 
the seed of a revolution, which must inevitaUj come one day, but 
which I shall not have the pleasure of witneasing. The young are 
very happy ; they will see tine things.’' But was just after ^ 
bs^riting roception which he had met with b Pkris, ai^ hk ims 
not always b tiiis sanguine mood. Ten years before he wished 


a friend, ns his best wish, " another 


othe|F aufcl 


actors, and other spectators." Voltairo. l&e Swift. TTii teiftfitlaHr 
a mnn of action ; he wrote for the most mi 


a mnn ot action ; he wrote for the most ^rah Mi 
practical purpose, just as a Minister mighlvmte a w • 

Farhamentary leader job in a debate^ and in w later 
it is not improbable that be might have dMhgu^A Ijfapwf 
as an active politician, though whaOier tftegecEite for gd^.ls 
another question. ' , V. : 

It is not perhaps worth while to go info the M 
bow far a man like Voltaiie infiiieiitefo fo* fo 
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then ft dunieftil. beating Inr Uoqiidj^ tbft Bftitill^ and aidlft 
'mmftd thft «apiii]igg«ittuaof thft tatma oft wlii^ ba waa adttdUad 
ta tlie taUaa <a the gieat. Voltdiie yn$ the natutei Nemaaia of 
iheiftaiiioete and imtanpliukup natcpoage of inteUaet wbieh dia- 
tiaguiahed the gland aga.’’ AlUum^ he aem bore towaida 
the ftcMooragr the ocaiaaioiia aed open hoetiUty wbieh indulged 
toWiMPda the Churoh^ hie ahalta etrook at aU authonty alikoi and at 
eveiything which leated on leTeienoe and pracrlptioa. He tdiuAt 
the people the tiidK of aooffing whieh he had leanied at Courl 7 he 
fieaent peihm ia haidiy an opportune moment for the nubUeation 
of an oalogiw on the VoUnim apirit^ the practicm etfecta of 
whioh are atiU ao painfiiily oonepicuoup in Fninoe. Mr. Morley 
ad m ir e that we aeardb Vmtaire in Yain for a poeitive creed 
whioh logic may hold in coherent bonds, or wbioo eooial philo* 
•ophy may accept u a religious force; and that his system 
is essentially one of negation. What he has to say in rindi^tlon 
of it it that it is the negation of darkness, and that this leads 
immtibly in the direotiou of day. This, however, ia an argument 
whioh can be accepted only with considerable qualification. It 
may be admitted that Voltaire was honest in his passion for 
tmth, that the enposure of what is fabe is a necessary step 
towards the manifestation of what is true, and yet we must 
hold that Voltaire's system was a bad one, and did more harm 
than good. No doubt, as Mr. Morley says, the surgeon who has 
oooohed his patient’s cataract has done good seiriee, even if he do 
not straightway oany him to eqjoy the restored faculty on some 
high anmmit of ikr and noble prospect; but the <][uestian is, 
whether such a method of surgery os that whioh Voltaire brought 
Into fitshion doss not tend, while perhaps removing a film from the 
eyei^ to distort and weaken the vision. There is a long sight as 
as a short sight, and an imperfect long sight may be better 
than a perfect short sight, espe<^ly if the latter.is accompanied 
by a fixed and confident belief that it goes as far as it is possible or 
necessary to see. The mischief of Voltairism is not that it does 
not carry the patient up to a far and noble prospect, but that it 
prevents his seeing it even if it lay before him, and leads him into 
a &lse assurance that thero is nothing to aee^ or worth seeing, 
except his five fingers before his nose. It is impossible to turn 
over any of Vd^re's writings without being stinck bv the in- 
fierent aballownm and superficiality of his reasoning. Examples 
are to be fonnd even in Mr. Morley’s own pages. Voltaire, freeh 
bom the Bastille, rejoices over the English freedom of speech and 
eritidsm, bat ho happens to find a man who has beem seized by 
tbej^as-gang for service in the fioet, and ho is iminodiatoly 

afflioted at there being no liberty on the earth." Ho appro- I 
dated the privileges witnout realizing the obligations of a free 
•ooiety end the necessity of providing for its defence. Again, take his 
tieatment of religious questions. The immortality of the soul is a 
childish ddnslon, because nobody would think of attributing an 
immortal soul to aflea, and if not to a ilea or a monkey, why to his 
Champagne valet or village steward H Or there is his well-known 
argumemas to the lesurrection of the body. A Breton ^Idier goes 
toUanada,and, when fanilshii]g,eatsan]eooof on Iroquois whonad 
fed on Jesuits for several months do there is the body of the 
soldier with Iroquois, Jesuit, and whatever he hod eaten before 
entming into it How then will each resume exactly what 
belongs to biml’^ Ai^stam of discovering the truth which 
lea^ only to the disoovery that there is nothing true* carries its 
own couunent on the ikee of it Mr. Morley attributes Voltaire's 
power not merely to bis exquisitely dear keen sight and lucid | 
expresaioni but to the fact that he saw much that was hidden ' 
from others. We ehonld be disposed to attribute it rather to the | 
fiiet that his vision, though dear and keen, waa limited in range, i 
and to the confident dogmatism with whioh ho conveyed Uie I 
impression that he saw all that was to be aeon. Truth 
mu, any great sutject i# addooi so dear and plain as Voltaire's 
incisive scntencea iiDJpJyi and Ma very luddi^ should perhops 
snggMt suspicions. The valud of a system of destructive criu- 
dim most be meaewad not only if what it destroys, hut by what 

^^S^fod that our space Wheen ooou^ bs discuisingVclt^ 
and that we have Ijiula left dor Kr. Morie/; It la laq^hte to 
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018KA8E8 OF THE HAIR.* 

rpHIS bode in an answer to a demand for mors light on 
I X a carious and intorestiiig quesUnn, A writer in the immt, 
it seems, has stirred a subjtjot whioh comes home to many of 
I us. In eveiy public concourse he had found his eye attracted, 
faeelnated as it were, by one phenomenon— the number of 
heads wholly or partially bald. Qo where he might, to theatre, 
church, or Exeter HaU, wherever educated men congregated, 
at least one-tenth of them would certainly be either altogether 
bald or would show but a coronet of hair. Taking smaller 
assemblies, the result was the same. In one of the Isigest 
medical schools in London, out of a staiT of twelve medloal 
officers, all undea fifty, only four had their heads covered with 
hair; and even among tho students bo noticed from fifteen to 
twenty whose crowns were only saved from visible beldness by 
I the adroit manner in which tho hair was brushed. What is to 
I be done P" he concludes ; where is this to stop P '* It is very true 
I that where there is a view to be established men can alwi^s see 
I what they look for. It is not everybmly who could count as 
I many bald heads as this alaruiiat. Nevertheless we are disposed 
I to think thero is somethiug in it. In the biographical liteiature 
I of two or three generations back we find no personal desorintion 
complete without some notice of the sit of the hair on tho brow 
and temples. Look at the portraits of the time ; they have all 
hair on tnoir heads. Men who had achievoil fame hod still hair 
enough to bo regarded as a feature. Walter Scott's portraits show 
a shaggy abunuance of hair^ Campbell's a fine Brutus head. 
De Quinccy, among hia points of likeness between Words* 
worth and Milton, finds one in tho way in whioh tho hair 
lay upon the foronead. Tulfourd speaks of Oharlos Lamb's 
black ihoir curled crisply about an expanded forehead, and so re- 
maining for the twenty years bo knew him; and of Coleridge's 
hair silvered all over, llaydnn surveys Benthani, the whiie-hairod 
philosopher, from his window, ** his head the finest and most 
venerable over placed ou humnn shoulders." He maliciously 
records llazlitt at the ghiss arranging his hair, trying different 
eflects, and asking hU adxice whother ho shall snow bis forehead 
more or less. What temptation has poet or philosopher to make 
a fool of hiinsidf by such a question nowadays P It has long ago 
ceased with him to be a possible alternative whether to cover hia 
forehead or rovenl its magnificent dovolopment. Time and 
nature have taken the matter into their own hands. In those daya, 
to bo sure, men had nothing but their hair to exercise faucy upon. 
'J'lio beard was an impossible archaism. Even the whisker, taking, 
08 has been said, the form of the British uiutton-ohop for Ita 
model, cxercisod the foppery of the dandy — the lady's man— rather 
than of the poet or the thinker; whoso intellectual credit with the 
multitude was best sustained by hair on the brow alone— hair 
suggestive of laurels, at once shading and setting off the expansive 
forehead, wavy, abundant in ita proper place, but strictly coufiniog 
its abundance* to the seat of tho higher facultios. 

Have beards added to the number of bald pativs, cm the principle 
that you cannot have it la meal and in malt too P If they hafft it 
if on argument against them. Or are they a natural resource under 
a privation peculiar in iU d^ee to this generation P On this point 
our author does not commit himself. On baldness itself be expends 
hard names. It is an hereditary infirmity ; bald fathers have bald 
sons. It is a disease, ho tells us ; an ugly word, but caning with 
it the consolatory bo;>o that, as such, it may he cured, x et, turn- 
ing over tho pages rapidly, wa find tho matter assume somofimes 
a very serious complexion. More than <jnce we come upon the 
ominous summing up^ Heath ensues " — a very common issue of 
antiquated baldness it must be allowed, butdisoouraging to youth 
under tho same condition; until we learn that death onsuiw, not 
to the patient, but to the roots of h'ls hair. We would not willingly 
expose ft nervous sabject unprepared to the perusal of a diagnosis 
such oe the following 

Tbs root, ttpoblo t<i make any coloured msterfiU, goes on (ormiog the 
fibrous itraotufo until tbs tost but when (ho hut comei, and tbs cunlcsl 
osvity in wlikK tbs popilU lived becomes oblitcraud, no new oulU sro 
ftnrnisd, sOd dsstb is toe rasolt. 

The only reserve or tondomess wo notice in our anthor towards the 
eonsulters of bis book is to be found in tho veil which he habitually 
throws over its subject He will talk of scalps as bare as tho head 
ofa barn-door turkey, but he raredy colls the hair by its own name; 
and ft siinplo reader may got a long way into his treatise without 
knWlog Aow nearly it coocenishifikaelt It Is the hirsute cover- 
ing^'’ or "hairy covering," or "cranial covering," or "oomate 
eovariiig,'' or "oomate treasure," or "hitaota visitor," or "haiiy 
> flament," or " hisaute appandaga/^ Wo cannot say that any of 
tjiaae eound tike pleaeant pemmal belongings; but clwly it 


theae aound like pleaaaiit pwsonal belongings; but ^wly it 
daliiMmr not to say hair too oftiji outright, to 
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Satiudi^ Jtftviotr; 




It in Aoalo^UN [ifl tlic reply] to oarion of teetb } It {$gi i 
and a plgnautary dcffojtoratiou rfHuliing lyom iicurcMO trorii 
leada to a degradatioii of nutrition, and is an minilHU 


diig:uiaos itielf after Um! eanrieae of it# Ailject natter. For 
tho nme teaaon, at a. oort of imvlUble wAab and dnaaiogr it U 
idwAjs aet off bj ft voot. amoant of learning, ee wbot-Oalqn, and 
what Oelouii and what Hbiyeaid and diu, with ft catalogue of 
all the hairy f^le and all the bold ncople on reocodL whether 
in hiatorj or in pre-lii0torio timea. Jiut when tbie duiplay has 
exhauated itself and subaidoa into reposo, wo come upon what 
seems both good sense and knowledge of a more praoticablo and 
modern date. The youth threatened with ^ alopecia^’ is encouraged 
to make a straggle for it Ik* nnist leave off stimulants, and beware 
of the Yankee prescription ** to use brandy externally till tho hair 
Atows, and toko it internally to clench the roots.” He must cat 
lot in some form or other ; ho must apply tincture of cantbarides 
to Ike aterile ports ; he must shave down until it develops into 
•tabble; he must try what arsenic nod iron will do) he must 
follow it up with electricity, employing Smoe’a battery; and if all 
won’t do — and thoro are obstinate coses— why wigs are very nice 
things, and beautifully raiulo now ; he must wear a wig. 

From baldness we pass nat orally to grey ness ; from ampocia, that 

to trichonosU conn. ^Vhul is groytioss P the reader is a/ikod : — 

^ nutritive change 
uiinilsUkablti index of 

diminUbed physiologiral furev. 

Oreynoss Dr. Godfrey considers a surer sign of age than the 
pariah register ; and perhaps nur own observations would taku tho 
same direction. Not that it indiaites at all the date of death, 
but some people are a long time young and only a few years old, 
and others a long time old after but a short youth. AV'ordsworth 
lived to eighty-two and kept Ins luiir ; hut from hrown it changed to 
a hmh gnszfo, very unboLomiug, so Do Quincoy says, to his com- 
plexion, which had in iU time changed through exposure to wind 
nod weather from a fine sombre A^enotian tint to red or sanguine : 
these changes boiug consoqiumt on u tomporament which lived 
its life faster than the g<jucraJity. AVhen under forty ho was 
Assumed by a coach ful of strangers to have passed his grand 
olimacterio; one of them, on being undeceived, exclaiming, ^Miod 
bless me I so then, after all, you’ll have a chance to see your 
childor got up like and get setilcd ! Only to think of that ! ” 'Wo 
have known premalure grey hairs on a very wise licad excite 
a rapture of scarcely welctiiiu* veneration for the years they wenj 
Bupi^scd to crown. An early induction into tho lionuurs and 
privileges of old ago may console the man of philosophic mind for 
the loss in youth of ** nature's greatest ornament^’; but what 
compensation is there to a womnu fur premature groyness, i>.suocially 
shoLad her complexion incline to olive ? — tho greynuss following 
upon neuralgia and adding gloom to dyspepsia. It is consolatory 
to find that modicol skill can do something in this extremity, 
though, mindful of tho old fable, wo would not recommend the 
following practice except uudor experioncod direction 

In the groyneM produml by neuralgia epilation is the best method. Pull 
out every grey Ulameat, and keep the iK>wer of tiiu body up while tlie new 
hair is growing. Quluine, arsenic, hiiU iron, given iiitemuify, will hrJp tho 
cure, espeolally if there should bo auv puiii rfuminiiig. A young lady 
consulted roe once for this condition. She wus but twenty- three yonra of 
age^ and was alx)tU to be miirrie<l. It took her several honr/i to remove 
every llght-fiaoed intruder, and when fini’ihed a largo heap reinuiued upon 
the dressing-room table. ILer honeymoou whs enjoyed and the grey hairs 
did not return. The same plan Hhuuld ho followed fur greyiiusa the result 
of disease of the stomach. But tho indlgoHtion must bo curixt, or nil treat- 
inoQt for tho hair will bo in vain. Bhmcnirig from fright is incurable. 

Our author remarks, in cosos of disease and malformation, a con- 
nexion between dental and hi rent o life not yet fathomed. !May we 
not note tho same in health I* Every largo coucourso in streot or 
market presents some vigorous physiognomy remarkable for an 
exuberance of Ijoth ; a fla^h of teeth, a curl of hair, a bushiuoss oi 
board, which couceulrato all notice oii themselves. Such an 
aspect we have known rudely, but aptly enough, summed up as 
** all hair and tcet.h like a ratcatcher s uog.” Wo do not core to 
enter into those points iu tho book which are of a uiore strict^ 
modioal chariujter, however fobcinatiug the Medusa-lilio JRfica 
PoUmica may be in its horrors. But facts on every topic interest 
the inquiring mind. Therefore our renders may like to know 
certain fhots of length and stmugih and weight and numbers 
brought out here, which we leave it to thorn to verity by experi- 
ment. A woman’s hair may grow to the length of six feet. A 
young lady of MoHsacliuaetts refused a thousand dollars for her 
"crinol covering which was only one inch short of” this measure- 
snont. The thickness of hair averages the four-hundredth of on 
inch — ^thnt is. four hundred hairs side by side would cover on inch 
of fltound. The thickness of hair dopeuds much upon the colour. 

blonde belle has about one hunured and forty thousand fila- 
aoHits to oomb and brush, while the red-haired beauty his to be 
iiffgfiad with eigh^-eight thousand ” ; tho brown-haired damsel 
laajr hove one hundred and nine thousand, the black-haired but 
hundred and two thousand. How few ladies, is the reflection, 
ODnvIder that they carry some forty or fllty miles of hidr on their 
Iteil the fidr-hairod may oven have to dress sevonty miles of 
tSlidll of gold every morning* A Uorman experimentalist has 
ft ^ngle hair will suspend four ounces without break- 
ftteftidhing imder the process and coutraeting affoin. But the 
SS iKiM'heavib weighted must bo dork brown, fur the hlonde 

b^evft* it will be observed that raatios, both men and 
WomUtAnd A pmona engaged io outdoor UOmur little sthnu- 
the btidn,h^p th^h^iund keep its colour unchanged, 


better than men in ehiaai or iftea «f leedM^ 

ploymenti. To sneb, under lb# dinrteate 

the one hand, or hesedHoi^ Ihe ofhnv mfom 

them, we would oiffiw. the oeaadmw.thiiL os oat.iftdMMkiis 

sometinieB eerre us well,«e deour lUstttseldaNoU. Thui^bsld 

head in a ohumhinap may stand voudlftw ftusieRiiieik mtii miiy 

supplement' and eixaggmte ft nature sfedd eonetitf^ 

hturs fostered, combeai and curled WiQim|iMbenevol^^ 

set of features. 4v 


TOE NUSR-I 

W E have here tho text and two independent teuMdatieftt rfftft 
Indian fairv tale. The orignol is written in HtdiL, or 
Hindustani, and both the text and the two tronrieftieria nm 
been poblisfied for the benefit of students in HindostanL^the. 
i>ook being ^'one of the Test- books for the Exeminaikn . mr ft. 
OertificAte of High Proficiency.” The two tranriatom hovft bean 
engaged upon their work simultaneously, and piobsbiy wem, and 
may even yet remain, unacquainted with oacb other's laboun. 
Both translations profess to be literal, and make no preteariona 
(.‘legaBoe of Style. Indoed tho Elfish is sometimes so obecure oe 
to make a reference to the original ueoessoiy for its oomprehonsioii. 
The story itself is of the slightest, and is one of tboee extravagant 
fairy tales which seem to exdte equal interest in the Oriental 
adtut and in the occupants of European nurseries. But in the 
<‘stimalion of Orientals the chief charm of tho original story ia the 
stylo in which it is told. It abounds in those pretty oonceite, 
puns, for- fetched allusions, and tuzgia metaphom 

which are so agreeable to tho ICastom mind, but vwoh are un- 
translatable, and are utterly uncongenial to the more disciplined 
and loss imaginative intellcots of tho AVest. The title of the work 
indicative of its character. The word ntur signifies prose,” or 
a work in prose ; means ** incomparable,” and is the name 

of tho horo of the book. So one of our translators renders ^e 
title as Incomparablo Prose,” and the other as the Story of 
JJe-nazir/* and both are right. Tho equivoque and alliter&tiQn of 
the title must have cost tho author no little pains, and its oocom- 
pliMhment was no doubt regarded with some compLacency. 

Tho translators confine themselves to tho mere work of tmnala- 
tion, and tell us nothing of the origin of the book beyond what ia 
to be gathered from its own pages. Tho original work was a 
mamawi^ or poem written by Gbui&in rTasan of Dehli. This poem, 
called Sihr ul Bayan, or Mogic of Narrativo,” obtained a con- 
siderable reputation. Hasan died in 1786, and his poem was 
printed at Calcutta iu 1 805. Just at ths dose of the last century 
our Government iu Bengal became impressed with the importance 
of the Urdu or Uindustoni language. It was doimthat their eeir- 
vonts must acquire a knowledge of that language, Kd that the old 
rough-and-ready way of learning it by using it could no longer be 
trusted to. But the language at that time had little or no uieift- 
tiire, no books sidtcd for learners, no settled grammar, and but 
few teachers. There wore poems like tho Sihr ul Bayan of some 
length, and plenty of minor poems and songs, but thie wore un- 
fitted for tho purposes of eoucation. Fortunately tho Govem- 
moot bad at their command a man suited to tho omergenqr— Ihr. 
John Gilchrist, a hard-headed, self-eotisfiod, ami somewhat 
crotchety Scotchman, who knew the language well, and under- 
stood what was wanted. He wrote a grammar and compiled ft 
dictionary, and under his direction tevew oducatod nativea were 
employed in translating works from the Peniiau, or, at in the 
instonoo before us, in reducing a Hindustani poem to a prose narra- 
tive. Turning now to our author’s preface, he tells ue that he 
hod previously written ” the tele in tlm vulgar tongue farbeginiMce 
in on easy style,” but that, under the direotious of ^ JohnQimhrisil^ 
Esq., of enlightened mind, great afaili^, and lof^ counsel” he 
lepr^QOedr it ** in prose em refined ianguAge, in such a s^gde 
that every learned man and poet might find pleasure in hearingilk 
and that a memorial of his unworthy self ^gbt lemoift in ^ 
world.” This translation was first printed in 1 802,^ three yeOSi v 
before the poem from which it is derived, and of which it speftka 
in the higheat terms of eulogy, dedaiing every line of it toTte 
ts-misfr, or " incomparable^” and every verse a ftmfr miiiifr- nr 
” glorious full moon/’ 

The story opens by narrating that there was ft King Witirtlie 
dignity of an Emperor, who protected bis eubjootft im wift liflle 
asylum of the world.” His country vied with Poiftdise, wuft 
very large and well populated.” ” He bad no grief of w 
except the pain of want of ofispring,” but this hint' sesgllft 
upon abandoning bis throne and odoptiiig a religme 
fnends and minuters onpoeed thin xeiolatiottj a&8 seOeniajalitliA 
medidue, prayer, and hope. So fintuiM^leie bed ftOtielegMie 
were consulted, and they ptuinrsed the birth of ftmtj bftk^Ad»^ 
twelfth year was predicted to be fintt^ht with dimigir^ iSiOk-' 

^*,F^^**’^* Bwxnted f» tiMUis of iha J^ftriwitekiat 

ot Her slujMty's Indiatt Civn end lUUtinr flftiriiiiiii teftei ffHMSftk 

Unr^, OiWilia, . 
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«li. nw oUU Ian, «id fliwi Mdah^ 

^ f« mill mmi tn# 

tenM*jnrim«aaw4ttfe nch«ddlmi»«iD 

iiffAbiik»lbvim^uaiia H Utmmmii.* Hw MllMirfMa talo 

f tp ham ^w md mtem !«(» tilit ir y?f t mli m f 

mid mctemifiiii pmlm of dl im owwTtoiiwim t &ai Ibo otU 
moldodite ovortod. Iho fdnrllUMnidi («o^^ 

tiio^^ IhejMif jadiM^ oadidlm^ 

Im vithliiitta Slie boie mm off to lm*li£ai and mMnlabig 
nrhal m moj ummoo to be ofidtfy^i fnvife^tlAiBidodeiqpmm 
dofO to himi out widi onlj iadwreiit euooeei. To ditm lue 
meleooiiolyi dm kiida liim. lapoo ]ib mondM not to letmai homoy 
miarniil steed like Ihst itf our dd iHonda VoUntine imd Omoa. 
Boemliy dbioed ko jpesmt orer o geiden In wkidh be oefttoe o 
Jof ehr nuudeoi Badf Unnin the Inetroiie fbU moan/ WeboToo 
Aitt dewripUon of bm Meon end her ohoRiis ( end berdfemoad 
omemenU ai^ all detailed witb the most miimte pmctrion and 
mdimgaiioe of meteor s;— 

What thaU I a^ nffMaghmt halrt 
Ho night haaem miui the ama of aadi bmntjr. 

Iti UadOMe waa wondnrftd, and gave laatra to tka ajaa } tha amla wara 
tmaaUid in aaeli a way, that, in tuuavaUing than ^ Un baart would baooma 
iwfalldL amt ihair atatanoa would baeinata iho tool. Har Itaek hair was 
drawn light, the parting in it waa traiy dear, and her golden hair ribbon 
abona brmdy \ yimtX aball I aajr of ita colour and brilliancy, ibr It glowad 
like tha tfraa Hajor In tha last watch of tha night, and underneath har Tdl 
aptnarad lika tha lightning flashing in a thin aloud t whoovar aaw its 
gnttar began to call out without baiog abla to help himiialf, 

Tba gddan hair ribbon baa oraatad great haroo I 
It haa Uad tha tall of the night to tM day. 

Oti ea Mr. Bdl renders the last Hne— 

It has given a planet (or knot) to the dgy at tha and of tha night 

An obscum eUusioni in which ^ the book hair ** is reihrrad to as the 
tail of ni^t” The two young people, of course, fall desperately in 
love, butBe^nasir ia forced to return to the fairy. He goes a^ain to 
visit hie charmer, and the fairy discovers hisamour. In herfialoiu 
rage she confinee him in a deep well covered with a poimeroua 
atone, and there he remains for some time, wldle the fair damsel 
nines and consutoee with love and sorrow. At length her fiiithful 
inciid and attendant, Najm un Nissa, ** the star of women,'’ resolves 
to go in search of him. Dressing herself aa a wandering devotee, 
riie roams lute in hand flrom place to place, until she finds the 
place of hie imprisonment. Then, bv the help of a good genius 
whom she has charmed, she effects his deliverance. The prinoo 
is conducted home to bis fathers Court, and his marriage is sWtly 
afterwards celebrated with Badr Munir. The pomp and splendour 
of the ceremou form a tlieme worthy of the writer's powers, and 
he fails nut tolkke the most of it 
Such are the very scanty materials which are made to fill one 
hundred and fiftv octavo pages in the original language. They 
have been stretched to ibis extent by a most elaborate deacriptiou 
of the veriest trifies, by heaping up simile upon simile, and by a 
liberal quotation of verses irom the original poem. Doth of our 
translators have rendered these verses in literal prose, and few 
of them deserve any better treotment. Here and there a poetical 
sentimeut may be found, hut in the main they consist of frivolous 
conoeitg and fhifotched allusions. One line tolls us that *Ubo 
moefiil movements of the necks (of the dancing girls;) were as 
Die wrath of the day of judgment" Some lines, OMcribing the 
power of music, state how 

Kmbraciiig the the oierning hrmeea 


Began to ssy in thdr ecslscy, Bravo I Bravo ! 

And ftuch woa the boauty of tbe muaio at that time, 

That the moonbeams fell fainting in all directions 

Extrarittant comparisons like these are aocopted by the native 
aund wuhoui the smalleet idea of bariesoue, and when they are 
tricked out with the jingle of rhyme and alliteiation they exercise 
a obsm which to us is inconceivable. A considermble portion of 
tbe work is written in what is osUed at press having a 

method cadence and rhvme, which is ooiiMsied very elegant To 
describe tbe dieises and ornipiienti of the persons who fi|^ in the 
watk the dictionary hae bm ransacked for an endlm variety 
of tanmu and the most unusual and obsoura words have been 
profeiTea by the author in order to sehlove his object of refined 
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, tlic% is one of the imke wfahA a caadidats for booouis in 

must study and pass im Tbs oonstmclion of tbe 
of ths look pmsents no unusual difficultiss; but it 
lequiifd much Ingenuity to diseoter the pdot of mm of its 
ejQ^oD^sadaTMtaaMWBt of labour te Imni im ita fininense 
ttumbat of otttKif^tlia ww wcidA, An immedutte peomilery 
leWMd fidlow% a omith^s of nrAdoav, and a gMtar 

todTuMiwidilig; fM it ki • flMitioa iM, 

It jwt duownsw^tnm awadc IBm fb% 

* Eiopafii *e.|Mwy " 

surnsrion to eunili 

M there who 


oiahM wia'gf^ aoM tbs student who has 

thrirfiiteaMsassn and of tbs SWouiiy of wadsihim AsnSltb . 

lf>ywiUoi^7audoS^ 

Ibaitwe tiaishitions, tbslr respeotlve vsnious may be 
peevndL Mr. Mill niaor Jsam that 'Arils no partof the wEbCa’i 
neam, but a depieoateiy term enpresrive of his unworibiiiiia Me 
wBl also see Dud, Insteid of speaking of **Khakdn and China,*’ be 
sbouM bavs iaid**the Emperor of China "--^Khdkdn beimr iin 
title by which Dm eupreme ruler it known amung thexartar 
races. It was borne by Timur and Baber, aiM it is the 
name by which the Emperor of China is now known among 
the I'urks and Mongols. Mr. Court, toov will see that his 
author is not responsihls for the statement that the saffiron** 
oolooied fooee beo^e yellow." Tbs plirsse rsifp-da^rsiip, whhA 
they both translate literally, as " of various c<Wttr%" and " of 
every colour," means ** of every sort." It is commonly used in 
this way wiUiout rsfeitincs to colour. There are many other allpa 
of this kind which a oaroful revision would bring to light, wirii 
tha leeult of making the tnmalations more aervmeable to those 
who alone are likely to road them. A man of Inquiritlve mind 
and odd taste, with an appetite for anything that is new and a 
relish for what is uncommon, may look into this book and mw 
here and there find a passage to his liking ; but not even be is 
likely to read it through, much less study it, without the strong 
incentive of a liberal remuneration. 

The native title of the book, os tranaoribed in Itoman letters by 
the gentlemen rosponsibla for the three works before us, presents 
a very different appearance, and brings up again the never-ending 
quarrel as to the proper way of rendering Oriental mimoa in £tt»H 
^an lettom. We are no pedants or purists in this iiiatter,and we 
are not sure that the refmrters of Warren Hastings' days did not 
present a more definite entity to their readers when they boldly 
turned Sir^ ud Daulali into Sir Roger Howler ; but in works in- 
tended for ^ucntional purposes wi> nave a right to expect some- 
thing like sjrstem and consistence. Oolonel Lees and Mr. Bell 
differ in their respective metliods, but each adheree to his system, 
and is consistent. Mr. Court, however, has no system, aud trsns- 
crihes his vowels hsphaxard, neither acoording to spelling nor 
sound. Tills is a grievance to a learner, and we. recommend Hr* 
Court to adopt in future some regular aud iutoUigihle method. 




TWO NOVELS WITH A Pt/ni‘OSE.* 

A NOVEL with a purpose, to be in auy way interesting, ought 
to bo subtle and siigg<*stivo rather* Uian direct. It should 
convoy its mooning by character aud action rather than by 
avowed tosebiug ; and bta^ause iU aim Is didactio, care should 
bo taken to keep its method diaiuaiic. W'^hen it begins to 
preach, it has lost the distinctive quality of o novel without ao* 
quiring thot of a sermon ; it merely becomes dull as a work of 
amusement, without gaining in {lower and dii^ity as a treatise on 
philos<^phy or tiiorals. in fact, it has the faults of a hybrid; and, 
like the famous sitter between two stools, falls to the ground for 
wont of unity of basis. We have classed together two novtds of 
very different de{rreus of merit, but with tue same kind of mSe- 
tako in each ; being novels witn a purpose where the purpoee is 
made too evident, to the infinite damage of the story as a orsuna, 
and of tbe work as art generally. Cue of them Is designed to aetfortii 
the beauty, value, and satUfactoriness to bo found m the life of a 
celibate **pricat" (Anglican), tbe other the delmhts which a 
maiden lady of middle ago and aoanty means may still eigoy in her 
quiet sphere. Now both these doemnos arc true in their degree. 
It is quite right that a clergyman who has conAcientious omeo* 
tions agrinst maiTiage should be able to Uvo '.happilv without 
a wife ; and it is also true that a maiden lady of limited In- 
cAne would find life slill full of pleasure and interost through her 
eympathies with others, and by her small economies would be 
aue to create a mor^ available for charity and well-doing. But 
to make either motive the mundwork of a novel, and to jgive a 
dramatic interest to the tale, requires considerabla skill tn the 
manipulation. And this is just what we do not find in auy high 
degree in the one, or in any degree at nil in the other. Nothing 
COM be better or purer than tlie Intctition of both these novels ; 
imd parts of Church atul Wifo ore smart and effective j but 
both are disappointing, and, we are sorry to add, one is in- 
mpportably tedious. 

The author of Church and Wife is evidently an ardent Ritualist; 
emi while conceding on ocesMons certain small non-rital oere- 
monlali—as that hk favourite priest should wear the black gown 
when in a stmger’a pulpit, and omit ^ tbe invocation " before the 
esEiilum when picadbmg to an Evangelioal congregation, though be 
ka^ term with his eonsokneo by whispering it to himself— 'he k 
itmmcb as to doctrine, and brings hk principlsa triumphsntiy 
tittough every ordssL Of couxse the most fonnt^ble oidm 

Ihamg^wbiehhiibeiobis to psas is love, and the cnioki test of kis 

^ ebipliite lAAixma k the question whether he sho^ TV-*? 
|]li|s mtitMdM end mom, or lemsin siflgk and foit^ 
Me omdland esnsa. Vot nsiwer the snlboi nor luaherq, the 
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Ber/areiid Henij BritnoDinrt^li^Tasthtt* ^ pri^ h$$ ttiylniti- 
iM«« with ft wUd and fiutiiljr, hoili boldiog that * edUbiftto clergy 
would diaplay mater hoUneec and epirituality thah ia to he found 
. in a marrM pnecthoo^and that the care of hie pttdeh dahna a 
man’s whole time. Onie character of Mr. Brianeourt is well 
sketched* He ia the type of a certain class of Ritualiatic oleigy- 
men ; a man whose idm of religion contain nothing gloomy or 
distoatefuL whose very fasting does not include aanng bard- 
abipa/* and whose exuoorant spirits and almost boyish joUuy repel 
the strict Evangelical nearly as much os bis vostmenta in church 
and his dresa out of it. Tall, thin, angular but handsome, with 
frank and unafTocted manners, high spirits, and many aocomplish- 
mente, a man of the world, a 'gentleman, and thoroughly 
believing both in Christianity and the Church, he ia a portrait 
to the fife, and wo would say taken from the life. His mother 
is a good bluo-ejed Evangelical, whose greatest hope baa been 
to see her younger son a clergyman, nicely married and set- 
tled, and preaching good Low surmons ia the parish church ; hia 
older brother is a noble, broad-shouldered sceptic ; but he more than 
half brings the former o\er to his own views, while we feel that 
the latter is on the highway to bocoine a devout Obristian under 
the softer influence of Tillie Maurice, a young lady ** os mild as 
moonbeam^’’ whom his brother baa lint converted from Low 
Church to High, and mode frantically in love with himself during 
the process. The broad-shouldered sceptic, however, changes all 
this, and puts a finishing touch to poor Tillie’s spiritual ana emo- 
tional manipulation by converting her to as ardoiit a love far him- 
self the sinner, os she bad formerly, and only so lately, felt for bis 
brother the saint. 

We do not pretend to understand much about young ladies' 
hearts, and that queer thing which goes by the name of lovo 
among them ; but it strikes us ns rather odd that both Besrie Horton 
and lillio Maurice should have been able fin quickly niid so com- 
pletely to pass through the fog of earthly passion, and iiso into the 
purer atinosnhero of spiritual aflectinns. Both girls fall unro- 
sorvodly in love with tlio priest; and he on hia side falls in lovo 
with them, up to a certain point. But the wliole thing hingen on 
this ono phrase; and the point to which Henry Biianouurt will 
not come is indulgence, lie is fa*<ciiiated by the benii ty and in- 
toUigonce. the grace and spirit and enthusiasm, of Miss Horton, 
who, while slightly “ fast ” in manner, and of the wtirld in all 
personal and social charnctoristicH, is also an ardent chuich woman 
mid a good girl; and the domestic tenderness, the sweet simplicity, 
and the soft-hoartedness of Tillie Maurice also touch him on another 
side. But ho keeps hiniHclf well in Imtul ; and gives out to both, 
on fltting occasion, that he holds to the doctrino of a celibate 
})rlestho()d and intends to remain single. And as soon ns they hear 
this both girls shako themselves liee of their lovo fever; and, 
sotting all their dreams and desiies beneaiJi their feet, mount 
up into that purer ntiiiosplioro of winch wt> have spoKen, and 
from love-sick maidens, dreaming of home and husband, become 
simply dutiful and allectioniile daughters ot tho Church, Miiritiml- 
izod lambs, whereof Mr. Biiaiicourt is the nll-butndored ehepherd. 
And 1^)th give tho best possible ovideneo of their changt> of 
feeling; for Bessie marries the J)uko of Alc^ster, a man whom 
she had refused once before when he was in the dnik age 
dedicated to the turf and to youthful indiscretions of various kinus, 
but who lias now como out* into tho light of ^ace and the nobler 
and more manly ambition of a senator; and Tillie dries her eyes 
and leans on the arm of her stalwavl scoptie, whom she hones to 
load into tho fold beforo long. Still wu nmnitain that tho change 
is sudden, that ibo power the girls have over their nflections is 
remarkable, and that tlieir conscientiou'^ scruples are more 
admirable than natural, if there is any truth in the instincts 
at all. 

Wo Imvo no doubt of the succc'-a of this book with tho school 
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lemon slightly •wneienod with idfiM iogftV*” Him, aho aimk ii ft 
styptic^ tbs only one sho has in ths horn; but Mte^^witdgft, 
her friend, improves the oocasion, And when ahe eomosy ihs (jdveft 
twenty drope of diluted snlphatic in a winngHnshu of 
water.” Elsewhere we aro told that wet towels r&ujoi the 
heads of reading men are apt to produce <<{Ml^of the brain 
are treated to a description of Alnred'e ohamber gramaeaM, 
which the quiet little household of Mi» Beuumofice uUcea to bft 
an earthqu^e ; and we know that the author intentionally makds 
her younger readers a present of the foranla to their benefit 
when Miss Hcaumonce reckons up the household expsiiaes with 
a view to retrouchment where possible, rad, asttiitt ^*ft 
pudding ftt* eightpeuce or ninepence,” decides that it Is haldlir 
worth whUe to strike the small luxury out of to, 
bill of fare, ''and then more meat would be eaten.^ 
this os a hint to young housekei^pers, probably not withoittl fte 
value, but scarcely of suflicient importance to wartUtft the 
writing of a iwo-volumo novel. Also we may perhaps, in the 
interests of art, demur \o the prominence given to the sub- 
ject of eatables, from tea-cakes to strawberries, and to to foot- 
notes by which extravls or 8tAt<‘ments are referred te tWr 
sources. It is all too much like jalap smothered in jam 
for our taste. If wo must have the jam, let us taka it 
honestly, and solace ourselves with wry faces, if they will rolaos 
us; but, for biavcii's sake, let us have our jam unmedioated 
and nu uatureL Further, we would counsel tho author of 
A Ladtj of LimUetl Income to put more life and "go” into 
her work than she has bestowed on the present story. Conver- 
sations are pleasant and profitable as a method of storytelling 
when well aono; but they must bo well don^ else tnsy are 
miserably tedious. In this book they are miserably tedious 
because tliey arc pointless. The story is mainly made up of the 
most puerile incidents amplified by tho weakest talk. ^ Thovo 
is no briskness, no life, no nature : we have A ^ disquMt- 
tion on loyalty and a panegyric on the Queen, a disqulsiUon 
on ritualism, and the condemnation of a sister for her ex- 
cesses, which seem to consist mAinly in fasting, wearing a 
chaplet, and cariying an emblazoned Prayer-book. But wo 
must confess ourselves incompetent to speak very distinctly 
of tbo Mjcond volume ; for our patience gave way ntor the first, 
and wo have only looked into it here end there. Life is voiy 
short, and its duties arc many and heavy. We have foiled to find 
tlio half-hour so worthless that it might be profitably employed in 
reading through to tlio end a book so weak and tuosotno os this. 


NOTICE. 

We heg leave to etate that we decline to return r^/ected commuiti- 
cation^: and to thU nde we can make no aceptim^ 
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to which it is adiiiv^'^ed. The very things which wo object to 
in it us a work of art, tho sermons and di^'qui^itions on Church 
principle'*, will please the readers for whom wo may aasufiie 
It to have been mainly written. No onu, too, can tail to 
rocogni/o tlio earnestness which pervades tho whole story, the 
air of intense conuction which hns put a souL into its dry 
bones, while thero mv clever and vvoll-lhought passages that 
W'ould do honour to tho most legitimate novel. The question 
is, however, how far a novel with a purpv)*#© is logitimato 
owl novel; and whether, the purpose being granted so fur, 
for tho Mike of niguiueut, it should not bo suggested rather 
tlion treated broadly and directly. The ineamng of Vltm'ch 
and Wife is all compressed into tho title-pogts lor, i^tor the 
oooond title, A Question ef Celibacy, comos an iwxiom which begs 
.the whole question aiid decides it — ^I’unch’s famous advice a 
littlo travestied; "To parsons about to marry— Wo can- 
not part witli this boolc without a word of couiniondatiou of the 
daraoters. Theit) is a froslmess and naturolness about them not 
often met with. The girls are especially charming, more like^life 
on to outside than moat authore’ girls, and the men are also 
laid nod individual. If the story is wanting in plot while it is 
telotttnbar^ by purpose, what there is of dramain it is nioeiy put, 
ito Mv* Corbet writes like a scholar and a gentleman. The open- 
imrof to bo^ is especially bright; but these ore coruscations 
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'/ ' ' TBE ASSASSINATION OF IX)RD KAYO. 

r lW o«r time Imva been to appeUing or eo 

Jamentabufe as aaMMSination of Lord Mato. In 
dBscshaxge of his doty while visiting a penal settle* 
ntclfti^ id tiie midst of a career of eminent usefUlneM end 
ilgiliti snnrTTin, |iwt as increasing efcporienoe was adding daily 
to the ydUie his vigonr, his glUierouty, and his rigid love 
of jfiiiliiMb he has been taken away, by the blow of an A&ban 
ooo:Ticl^ mm India, which mpums bim as a friend, and from 
vrhkdii hononrs bim hs one of the beat of Indian Go* 
;Va(rttopl^ h waa on Thursday of last week, the 8th, that the 
TlCVOtoTi sdker dniihiDg hie inspection of the convicts at Port 
the Andaman Islands, was returning from a climb 
sip aiiei(R|bbouiing hilJ, where he had gone to enjoy the pro- 
4|peot When he reached the pier from which he was to em- 
]bark|. it was Quite dark, and he waa being conducted by torch- 
light to the launch that was to take him to the Glasgow, 
jn wl^ ho bad arrived. With his usual intrepidity, he 
waa going a little too fiir in advance of his guard, and 
it mw men Uiat the convict Sunae Au rushed out of 
Ae darkness which had concealed him, and stabbed the 
TiGEiiOr twice ill the back. Lord Mayo survived the attack 
only a few minutes, and the assassin, who was immediately 
tOrregte d, wq ilameil that he had acted tmd# the inspiration of 
God. lUl/^ is the whole story so iiir no it fe at present known, 
and fee Only ray of cem&rt which it prosenta is that every- 
thing tends to show 4lmt the act proceeded from a sudden 
impulse Of futy or fenaticiam, and had nothing of a fioliticai 
charaecter. The asaasain belonged to one of the Mohommedan 
Idll tribes of our Nnrth*WesCern frontier, and bad served with 
« good dhasacter^ and for some time as an orderly to the 
Goumiimioner of Pediawur. A blood fend had long raged | 
between his family and another femily of bis tribe, and unlor- | 
tifealely hh encountered one of his hereditary enemies m the I 
•ubtirbs of Pe^wur, and murdered him. According to the I 
Oihlci of a barbarian U*ibe he had taken a step which was | 
port of a recognised ^stem of warfare, but by Bngliali law he 
wgs t snufderer. dmpital pouishment, however, waa not 
ii^iated oa,him» partly pi^haps because of bis previous 

r l jsthMlwo^ md partlly because soma allowance was msde 
liMjifXgMPigtKit siandiM of right and wrong to which he 
feel beep, trained by native usages to conform. There is 
iigCfai% in hfe mfecwenta to connect him in any way withH 
|il^ WWdyeiSiiga of Wahabee or any other fenslica^^ The 
^ifludidieii ef the Port Blair seUfemmit must also be taken into 
Bhhifdisaitioai Vha (mal abaemie of anything like diaciplme 
W^it hid ptevailed there had oaussd tne most serious 
lo the higher aulihorttiss, and to Lord Mato 
Tbp eetiiciiMiBS, fa deeegibed by an Indian journal 
OS flapapadfae of nnu'^driiiluiig ahd idlenesia'’ The 
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borderer, niimod in legends of feuds and tribal murders, 
might easily have given way to the Impulse of doing oUe more 
blc^y deed, when tlie Whole cirouimianeee of bis rooent life 
had sapped any little reverence for good government that he 
might have had, and had made violence and revolt sSem to 
him the natural course of daily existence. The instrument, 
too, with which Lord Mayo was killed, an ordinary table* 
knife, points strongly to the oonclusion Uuit the act waa not^ 
as has been suggested, the result of the prom^ings of any 
native agent belonging to a secret society of Mohcmuiedan 
fenaticB. A surer and more deadly weapon wonld l»ve oer^ 
tsinly been selected by a co^ contriver of murder; nor dose 
the statement of the murderer that he acted under the Sne|)i* 
ration of God point to more than tlist he felt impolied to do 
something which he had not premeditated, and that asaassina* 
tion WAS an act capable of so many justifications that he easily 
reconciled an impulse to commit it witli tlio Uieory, habitual 
to his barbarous mind, that everything done or happening 
suddenly is speoially contrived by the Almighty. 

Ivord Mayo served throe times under Tjord Dibbt as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, being on the third occasion a member of 
the Cabinet. Ilte repeated employment showed that he nos* 
sessed tiie oonfidenoe of the chiefe of bis party, and bis jdea* 
sent cordial manners and transparent honesty of purpose gave 
him a certain position in the House of Cotamons. But few pw- 
•ons ootsido the House knew more than his name in pcriiticol ufe, 
until he was employed to announce the femous tobeme of 
levelling up, or, in other words, of concurrent endowment, ns 
the pogramme of the Coneervetive party with tegaid to the 
Irish Church. To be entrusted witli the enunciaricsi of ouch 
a proposal was not to have the avenue to feme opened 10 hlgif 
and it was with a surprise amounting to inmdulify thlfa the 
public received the news in the autumn of f §68 tfeit Kr. 
Diskaeu intended to make him the new Viceioy of IndW 
No more remarkable instance of a Prime Mlnfaler aetbg <Mi* 
berately on his own private estimate of the worth and copabt* 
iities of k subordinate can be adduced, and esnah!^ nime 
could have been more frdly justified by the result, The ap- 
pintment of Lord Mayo reflecte the higheet oredit on Mr. 
biiftAEU, who, in answer to the advene eritioim expressed on 
hie dmioe, boldly pophesied that Lord Mato would leave 
behind him in India a reputation second to that of none of 
hfa predeceeiors. Mr. Gladstose come into power befere Lmd 
Mayo was aouially installed in ofiioe, but he veiy wisely ferbore 
to interfere with the obotoe made by his predeimieor. From 
almost the first hour of his landing m India Lord Mayo was a 
success. #It wee soon obvious to Indian officials that riiey 
were going to have at the head of Indian sooiety a man and a 
femily in every way fitted to lead it. Winning, eiu^, good* 
natumd, Uberai in his expenditure, possessed of the air ai good 
aoofaty, anxious to learn but aUe to learn without letting mm* 
self become the victim or the creator of bores, he eoon in- 
i^ired the oenvktkm that Indian life under the new Viceroy 
wpidd be uousuiilly pleasant It was soon dfaooversd that 
lewd Movn bod stiU higher qusllties. He knew bow to 
•Pfe ri d ln prinofls and great men of the Best with a 
omurnf md a qifandoar that dhamed them. He delighted 
hiuovevyffmrt and wae indiffinwnt to every form of fatigue. 
He fawM ke esooverythiag Ibr himeeM^ and to beoonie parson- 
sdlj asflKinfasl. with all men of emmeple, and to insj^ the 
|hey wem woffciiig for a men irito knew, appi^ 
dfidtoA what they were dofag* He bed fee 
which Ifo clii«r hitd dfapfayed in 
^ bid wfah faeUhy and eoctneoy 
likibr 10 servo htai wdk Having c 
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act» for they knew they would be understoo^i ntid oould 
Tonttirc, for they know they would be defended. 

liord Mato &giia by geUiin(,i; the high ostcoin due to liu 
eocial qualities, to hie extraordinary iicclvity« to hie eenee of 
what was beooiaingMtb* lefMreseutiiUre of the Queex, and'to 
the loyalty and oniaileratioa ho diajdoyed towasds hie aubordi** 
nateSr But be aoon placed IiIh reputaiion oo a higher footing* 
The Duke of Abotll, in bom iug a warm testimony to his 
xnorita in the House of Lords, said on Monday that he bad 
never bad a serious diA'erenco of opinioji with Lord Mato 
since they had been engaged in the joint work of governing 
India; and the Duke of Auoyll has not only been a very able 
Secretary for India, but is a man of a highly critical mind, 
and ia surrounded by a staff of old Indian officials who 
would have afforded Kim ready help in the task of criticising 
adversely tlie proceedingB and views of the Viceroy if 
any opening for such criticism had been given. Lord 
Mayo show^ the power of a real statesman in at least 
three con^icuous directions In tike first place, ho knew 
how to establish relations at once becoming and cordial with 
native princes, and ona of his earliest triumphs was the 
confidence he inspired in the honesty nad kind intentiods of 
Uie British Government when he mot the ruler of Caliui at 
the Durbar of Umbalkk In the next place, he was the 
ardent and indefatigable supporter of all schumes of material 
improvement* His Vics-lioyaity ioii at a tiniol wlien the 
grmt system of public worlm initiated by Lord Dalhoosuc 
was beginning to fulfil the promises with which it was started. 
He thus onte^, in some degree, into the harvest which other 
men had sown, and good fortune'gave him a chance which it 
hail denied to his predecessors. But be knew how to make 
the best of the opportunity given him ; and he always showed 
himself olive to the necessity of constantly pushing forward, 
and of losing no means oi‘ securing to the millions whose fote 
was largely in bis bands the enormous advantages which the 
wealth and science of England could assure thorn. Lastly, 
be stronrtously maintained the great priuuipios of justice and 
rigorous iinjsirtialiW between classes and creeds, which must 
be tlie basis of our Indiau Government if it is calculated, or 
deservss, to endure. One of the last acts of his life 
was to express his cordial concurrence in the principles of a 
BUI introduQcd into the Legisluttve Council by Mr. borepHEii, 
for enabling persons who have abandoned a native religion 
without becoming Christiana to marry as easily as if Uioy 
bad givou up their nnoestral creed to adopt that of their 
Western rulers, l^ch yrw the man whose life tlie random 
stroke of a barbarian assassin hoe cut sliort nt a moment when 
he was visiting a distant, a repulsive, and an almost unknown 
spot in the English dominions, in order that he might bo sure 
^l^at he imdetstood the wants and could measure the vice and 
misery of vile and abject men, left to prey on themselves by 
tlie disgracelhl neglect of thuse to whose care they had been 
ooiisi^iiod. It is for uusior to mourn tliiui to replace a Viceroy 
who in three years ha* gaincKl a imnkc which hnglishraou will 
long mention with mouvat'ui pride, luul who ho* shown him* 
self, aa ^vas prophesied of him, the iH^nal ol the best of tboso 
who held bis high ofiice before him. 


THE AMERICAN 

A ll the telogniphic rumours and extracts from American 
])aper» coutirm the belief that the people and the press 
of llie United States, if not the Government, have bden taken 
by surprise, both at the extent of tlieir own elaims and at the 
ibelii^ which is unanimously entertained in England. In the 
iifst instance, the English veraion of the submission to arbitra- 
tion was described os a repodiation of tlie Treaty ; and it 
was even imagined or asserted that the oxeitenient which has 
prevailed in England was, by some uriknowu tneana and for 
some unintelligible party ]iiurpuse, dvlibcrately promoted hy 
the Qovernmout. It was unfortunately but too ea^ to fore* 
Ltbikt, having advanced iiiudm'usible pretensions, the United 
Ml would refuse tx> own that they had been in error; yet 
fok wrideDt, in spite of conlident iissertions to the Qontmry, 
thol thf uxaotbu of iudirect damages was never sorioiiwj 
0MM|klKML The agents who comjiiled the American Case 
Atm IkgNtkt to end of the document adopt an luigry tone 
aseunieo the form of tr^ and imdevsnt 
S 9 b%ki ^pitiit|thQ Forei^ Eofisttnent Act, ibey 
nwnarh in the vorbuigo whkh the oustomo 
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Law*” It might have bee^^ tb^i^ 
an English Act of Parlianumt cotic^lM^ the 
fUono. It would not bo worth white to tefor to sb l^rag A 
discourtesy except as au illustrathm ef the tempos ki 
tho EngliMi iipolegy hsA ttetwithMlM^b^ aMriMst 

American ComniiisioDOfa at WashiopOil» b#|n meinred 
authorised spokesmen of tho United Staten^; 
claim which seems likely to nmdet the Tramy abokivo ja ■ 
propounded at the and of tho Case in the mok summsiy terms^ 
and with scarcely a pretence of argument to support It^ Out 
of 479 pngos, omy two pages and a*ha|f am devoted to the 
establislimont of a claim which would probably aibouut to 
four or five huz\dred millions sterling. The cases of all the 
cruisers in respect of which it is alleged that tba Bbj|||^Mi 
G overnment is responsiblo are soveraUy discussed m nnnute 
detail with remarkable vigour and astuteness. In the Alatotea 
case the United States formally ask the Tribunal of Afln* 
tration to consider in their award the losses of the 
** United States or of individuals in die destruotion of 
” their vessels or tbeir cargoes by the Alabama or to lie 
** tender,” and also the expense to whioh the United. Stetee 
were put in the pursuit of either ef theee veaeels, or in t&e 
capture and destruction of the Alabama. The oorrespondiiig 
claims for damages sufiposed to be due in consequence of the 
acta of other cruisors are preferred in the same at sindlar 
terms ; and, although the expenses of the United Sunbeal navy 
could not on general principlea have been included, among 
direct damages, it cannot bo disputed that tbsse ehums were 
explicitly submitted to arbitration. A reader who hadslop^ 
short at the 472nd pi^ of the Case would never smipeet nmt 
the United Slates claimed damages for the incxeaao in itorate 
of insurance or for the transfer of vessels to a neutral flag. In 
the 476111 page he would learn for the first time Aat some 
hundreds of millions were demanded onacoount of the alleged 
prolongation of tho war. The summary mentiQU of a dsim 
which it is obviously absurd to admit, and im])emtble to 
sacihfy, would in itself furnish a sufficient proof ^at 
tlio American agents desired, not to obtain the money, but 
to gratify tlio assumed foelings of their own oaontrymen 
or to affhint the nation which they regard with unconcealed 
animosity. The frivolous argument which they adduce to 
prove the liability of England will i^pear to thM who are 
tiuniliar with American modes of thou^t an inte^Mtel sad 
unseasonable joke* The framers of the Case, as acute 
rensoners and able lawyers, could not foil to see that tbe 
cruises of tlie Alabama and of the other vemels, M they 
brought no profit to the Confederate Treasury, could in ao 
degree focilitato resistance to the superior Northern force. It 
was therefore necessary to find an indirect pretext for the' 
claim of indirect damages; and the proceasof causatlonis^ wiih 
a kind of cynical humour, tiaced through the supposed 
teiitions of Mr. Jekverson Davis and the Govenunent ef 
Richmond. According to Uie focetious suggestion of the 
American agents, the Confederate authorities were induoed to 
prolong tho war solely in the hope, afterwards Ihlaifled by 
the net of England, if it was ever entertained by the ChiV* ^ 
fodemte Government, that the proceedings of their erttiaetii 
might produce a rujiture between England end thw United 
States; and, « for motives whioh it k impeasihle to pTovS^ 
operating on the minds of persoae over whom the 
*lish Government had no control, it k net seriously but 
formnlly, insisted that England shall be responsiUe; te t d , ht 
preference to abandoning a ooloieal demsM whiefa oceiqpka 
the two^bundvedth port of the elaboteSe AdUriban cteiiii, the 
United States are apparently wyiing to retire from the^nmito 
which recorded the almost unbounded concessions of BnglanA 
k would be unjuss to Mr. BAXcaorr Davis end hk 
leagues to attribute to them a grave belkf that, tot fof flk 
preeenoe of the crokers on the seas, the ConfUeratee wotfS 
iiave surrendered the day after the batde of Get^dtoif'* !!jto 
Soutliern army of Virginia then suffered its first levems la m 
offensive campaign on the enemy's soil. The letok iiftftlliB' ! 
proved that Gettyeborg waa the turning petoof the Wtei tisil 
tmrfytwo yenssef dmperste fighang inteftobea 
Btenrendoted at the Awomatten. Tto Ameiktei hgtetokiik 4 
previo^ etesuned^ withoitt a pretonlteof dktetetott ^ 
that due itokabk aettleuieai saentiosied M llh itotekff pf ik' 
8«h ef HiMi w«is not the amtoUe dMHtetedi ttiteviddi'w 
H MPk OuaMioite wetodte iw.k tetoMRy'l^ 

Iv iM' itok, Jhgni^l&e 

nvsilbelLifl "ifiii •‘'kiw 

the 
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m rn t M m lm iim i tm . ft» <>diwB» tUm if p t wil t lfe 

|iigHribiattilft4M ttJoslltiCBi of AimMM to AttliaMri dEjbMifr 

ST jRH it wdt ftSb SS!S 

voiM lM«qpB7 j«rt«adaataaBi£k ”^-^itiu Trltliiid 
«ilk««anl ••nM«an«al 7 "te mUAm <iili4iu 1|| 
'* -wIMi, UMtdiDc to tht BngUih «winwflon> •»» 4lto 
awM* pMiwto akittt wtotl^ m * Megad aliinatiwe, «»«>%• 

XMktmi to tog Boaid ef i J iii —' i. Hm Govammot of to* 

tJtolid fl totoi, ii in dram a dha hxrt aa btowetn tlw t«0 
teibmudi, miHt ba andantood to oMtoad d»t toa " oUlaa 
“ mMtMBad in tha Samtli Arttda of dia Traatjr ato man 
"astonmn tbantbaohdiDa”lntbaTaadidjrtiida. Tbaiaal 
ditodto batweea toa two Gaaonmatoi ia naROwai into too 
iama, whotbar a danamd whiob wonU in onjr oaaa not ba 
pteo^ afaall bo oatop ai b ^ y a a bn i h tod to dm tribwol of 

dtjrbiififttidAa 

THE DEBATE OK flIR R. OOLLIBR’S AFPOINTHBNT. 

T he vole of tha House of Lords on the ep|K>ititaaent of 
Sir Roaert Collier will have created more suiiirise than 
dissstuiraotion. It was wall known that the Pjums MliOfTtB 
and Lord Chancellor would ba whitewashed^ but it bad been 
diougbt that the operation would be performed for the first 
Uuie in another place. The House of Lords maj Airljr take to 
itself the credit of having, in the laoo of much provocation, de- 
clined to give a party vote, or rather of having given aj^itiaal 
vote in opposition to ita own party laelii^. The Duke of 
Auarix, anticipating an opposite result, did his utmost to pre- 
vent calm oonsidoratiou eiuior of (be roeriU of the question or 
of the public interest. His furious and unresaonable invective 
againat the Lord Oausp Justice might have been desenribed, in 
Ilia own misapplied words, as a railing or ribald ttcousation. The 
Duke of ARorLLmight have known tmit the joomals which aie 
most devoted to the support of the present Oovemment have 
from the first almost unanimously censured tlie evasion of law 
which has now been formally condoned ; yet he repeatedly 
declared tliat Lord SrAMiiorea motion waa only fuunded on 

a grounds, and in the lutempenuioo of his seal be even 
(uged the oppoaitiou of his ** pretended fi tends," the 
Liboral peers, who may bo suapec^t^ of not reposing un- 
qualified confidence in Mr, Gladstone* The real leehng of 
the majority of the House of Lords was much better expressed 
by Lord Portuan, who repeatedly admiiled tl^t the law bad 
been strained, and tliat the conduct of the Oovemment had 
been blaun4ibio, althougli ho (onteiidcid that tliere waa not a 
case for rurluuncntary consuru. Lord Portman also asked 
the luateiial question whether Lord STARUorB and his 
Bupportors wore prepared to undertake d&e government 
of the country if tliey sucoeoded in driving mo present 
Ministers from office. It was Ity considerations of this 
kind, and not by the wild dockmatlon of t^ Duke of 
Auotll, that the unexpected vote of the majority was dotor- 
mitied. There was also a weil*fbonded dlsiueliRatioa to 
Infliet a censure on a Lord Chancellor who is botli personally 
and profoasionally reapected. It is not probabhi that any 
peer was convinced by the argutnonts of Lord Komillv, w^ 
holies the very doctrine which was used by tlio Lord Oifixr 
Jvsricx as an extreme illustration of the impropriety of the 
late appointment. According to Lord KoxiLLr, it would not 
bo an oUecUonable proceeding to make a barrister Chief Jos- 
tiee of the High Court of Bengal for the pumse, not of pro- 
viding for the administration of justice in Indua, but of giving 
a (]ualificaHon for the Judicial Committee of Privy Couooii. 
It nuty bo hoped 'that the technical objections which Lord 
RoMilaLV has, as be mys, qient his judicial life in discourag- 
ing, are less serious than the plain meaning and btent of a 
recent Act of Parliament ; but there is foitouately no <Joubt 
Aat, ta an Height Judge, he would condemn, and, if possible, 
annul, any private transaction which even remotely approached 
the clmta^r of Mr. GtADSTONa's intorpretatum of the lecent 
Btetusea The opinion which Lord BouaLV bad fbrmed on (be 
laRia tudbra the House may pertiaps be explained by his 
aekmiditeg smtement ihst amoi^ ihe pereoas with whom he 
had eeuvesaed tha ptmmdenmca of c^ion wsa in fiivour of 
fike ClavaniiMtiA Theia h probabty no other member of 
afiMk Bama of ot €tf A 0 proftssion of the law, 

vrba im flM whii ea aseamrie a pcuifoA of eoclety. 

^ nm. aamldbilt or Oha liou> GttAfiC3M.^R that he had 
ImM hi^Madmd inAaard ara soewared by his own s)NM<i|i, 


Jmi mtm armqpadWl jb meiaKl a mthiw 
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paofdaaiaMfy wiUhittoBubiBaitb buhhitlMfno 

thmr tutaa raft^ a» uodamhuMl tha* a liability to a penalty 
of flva hundred mttlons is not a fit oiddaei of rafecanbe. It 
hi iadasd inciujWbIt ttad any aAteaior mould ssB nottw i a 
dbum ; but two ago it would have been aqually dim* 

cuUmbelhwoOiatitmuiabaedvai^ by aaaof tha li^. 
If any American can pMuade himaslf tiuit the 

Xsglw tftvurniD^ or ila Commissioiiers intanded to refer 
Aademand to aitutcatieot ha must auppose (hat the minds of 
miteonien are stnu^y oonstittUiada Asan authorita* 
dTa a:qponent of (ha Treaty and tha preparatoiy negotiations 
hasiemamed, tfaeAloLwiia olaimii, which are in the (m article 
Of the llkeaty exdmiv^ rfrfhrred, had been fully defined by the 
nlkhd oorraspondmioe before tha time at which Mr. Suiiner 
first invented the demand of damages for the prolongation of the 
war. Tha fkainen of the American claim virtually adopt the 
Bullish interpretation, until they arrive at the unforiunata 
pmratfon which has rendmd the rest of their labours nseless. 
ne kogttige and the sjgmficant silence of American writers 
and ipe&ars firom tha dam of the Treaty down to the begin- 
ning df the patent month supplies still more concluHive 
anSeuce of (he understanding which waa common to both 
natioiis. If it had been thought 111 the United States that the 
arbitration could by any posubility reHult in an award of 
hundreds of millions, it was iuipoBSiblo that tbo approaching 
discuaaiem should have been regarded with tranquillity, and 
almost with indiiTerence. It ia not protended tliat the ITouso 
of Commons could bo expectedsto vote tho fiayiuent of tho 
damages which are claimed ; yet a refusal to py would havo 
been a more plausible pretext for hosuhty than a reiuaal to 
proceed to arbitration. 

Mr. Sh ALLEV, who has for some years been London Cor- 
cespondent of the New Fori Tribune^ has stated in a letter to 
the Ttioiss that Mr. SniiMEX, General Butler, and other 
AmeTica||m politicians of position and influence expressed, 
shortly met the conclusion ol the Treaty, their opinion that 
the claim for four or five handled miiiions was included in 
die rebrooce. Mr. Smallev, indeed, remarks with a sneer 
that the calculation ia cpf English origin ; but he can scarcely 
deny fiiat the costs of tlia war from the hattie of Gettysburg 
to tfaw aurrender of Lee would amount to at least us largo 
a iom. For his own [mrt, Mr. Smalley professes to havo 
bean totally unaware that his own mterprotation of tho 
Treaty was not universally accepted m England. Tho 
2Vihaiiv, as the advocate of Feniatiism, and the consistent 
enemy of England from the days of Smitu 0 *Brien*s rebol- 
lio&, noa a fit represontative in Mr. Smallct; who has uni- 
Xirmty written of oU Eogiiidi matters m a tone of contemptuous 
aeriinony which is remoriuible even as proceeding from an 
Ameriona QomeponAtm, It is pridiabiy no port of his duty 
lo seoartRin, orie understand, or to communicate to the readers 
cf the TrAsns, ^ real state of English opinion*; but when he 
proceeds to impute to die Engbsli Commiesionors a iraudulenl 
coo^ptieHy with the undeioiaiiding which they have publicly 
lepudiated, he feigeu the statements of Lord Granviixe and 
JiOfd EfFON in the House of Lords. By a curious oversight 
the franers of the American Case have for other purposes 
quoted two pt ssa ges fisom tho debate, so that their Oovem- 


abandonedf w. Smmdr^S mEpediatson that fus hoelile version 
of the Treaty wowU be adopted by the Amerioasi Goveroment 
has been justtlM hy the but Is id nemthekm certain | 

Shat (he peofie ef the Qoited fiteSse believed that (he eou- 
Srovengr wee viiSualtj oellhd^ A* the mowMM when their 
agMte were emidhidlag aa i afi m wtee ito i y InvecSiva Msfwet 
1b|^ wilit m tl i ito a iijl lAWb, ‘ 
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tCfH known. Tba ton* and tnmcr at kii explMMikm oon- | condeaMpdad t6 adfte « In # l|(f^onf 

traated favourably with the On^ of Aucrix's ia|qdioioua qunlifieatioa Ar » iMn^ke l» vdu^ m Aon i^aaaded' |» 
bunt of violenoa. If tba Home of Lords hoa ba&re jnraaealbbn. If nbldndar lmai|C | ii i wa d fa A> ntiiilMiilBtion of 
antertainod any doubt of the Loud Cuamcellob’s upright an awkward juggte, Mr. Oijuw?t»pr «opn^.mbRiiaA#^^^j^^ 
character and intontion% it would have been di^telled of Commona that Ae loss wiU fidV^nel on himaelf, bMpn hie 
by bU simple and earnest apology. Unfortunately his comparatively innocent nominee. Thaee if Mason tp Ajar t)i^ 
judgment is not in&llible ; and there is just cause for the rote of toe House of Lords, Aough it iuw have bean in 
rogret at his defence of the appointment of Mr. Biatss to tho circumstanoes’expedient, will enoouii^ we l^iotOr In 
the bench of a County Court, it was undesirable to revive liis avowed indifference to end oonstittitiohal. scntylen , V4 
tho memory of the disoroditoble negotiation between a Mi- debate and division in tho Honoe of Costnons wt& 

niHter of the Crown and an agitator who, fresh from a excite comparatively little interart. Sir Bwowbix 
triumph of mob violence, afterwards boosted that the streets p;u.»EB has been Induoedf once more to eppeer in his fc- 
would have run witli blood if t^ Government hod been xourite character of a solvent and respoiui6l!rawety fbc a 
mtlmida,todmto compliant with his domanda Lord HATHEB- ro,piobqs firm. In August last Patliamen* was kei* waiting 
utY declares tliot ho had from his first entrance mto oiBoe for prorogotion'till a c^ificate bad been praducM from SS 
determined to provide for a man who had beeh reduced to p, j^^^uEa that the revival of an obsolete pretosatiya wfa 
ruin for an expremion of political opinion A Lord Chan- ^Uolly niobSSonaWr Hi. high cSnmter to be 

collor ought not to mcourage the belief that political thrown into the scale against tho universal and well-founded 
opinion may bo legitimately expressed by puUmg do^ roiling conviction that the Pbime Mwisteb and the ChascbujOB |»ve 
Lord Stanhope weakened his own com by rauing an ill- boon guilty of gross perversion of a statute. Hie evidence wiU 
founded objection to foe appointment of an Attornoy-^noral no degree bear on the merits of foe question; but it will 
to a seat at tiio Privy Council. Tho opologista of the Govern- lo ^hich might have interfered with a strict 

mont made tho obvious ^swer, fo^ an Attornoy-Gonoral is party yoto. Any ordinary Liberal member may plausibly 
always aupposed to be eligible for foe highest judicial offices ; that be is neither a. learned nor as conscientloua as foe 

and both tlio objMtion and foe reply were utterly irrelevant „,„y„ an amendment with which ho might ofoerwite in 
to tho question which was to bo deteriuined. On tho mam ,,ig simplicity have been excusably shocked. There will be a 
ctiRi^o no deionco was oflered, or could be offered, which do- njajorifcy for the Government, at the cost of lowering in a 

eervos a moment a attention. Tho Lo^ Chancellob was il - perceptible degree foe standard of political morality. It is a 
^vised m relying on the doublc-wlgcd arguuiont with which eauso for regret foat foe future ChanccUor should ho the per- 
ho had been lurnishod by Mr. .Justice Willks. It may indeed undertakes to prove that tho present Chancklloh 

he regarded as a prool of openness and aindour that tho „ot deserving of censure because ho had enabled foe Pauiis 
docuinont was yolunmrily sulunittcd to tho IIouso. It is not jIi^isteb to ovado foe plain moaning of tho law ; nor is an 
a littlo strange font a J udgo who combines profound legal learn- oxaraplo rendered loss pernicious by tlio fact foat all tha 
ing with groat ability and general cultivation should have com- tj,roo personages who combine to sot it justly enjoy foe highest 
pi^d a ainguliir testimonial which partakes of tlie nnture character for religion and morality, 
oi a s(juib. Of Justice WiLLESS two propositions, that tho 

nppointment was legal, and that the legal appointment of a lit r=::r.::.:::aacr-= 

man cannot bo an evasion of Uio law, Uio first is a truism, and 

tho second is a blunder. If tho law had been violated, tho THE BALIsOT. 

Act could not have been evaded. An appointment which rrillE Ballot, if it is one of the most important, is certainly 

** may have surprised those who hud not considered tho terms X one of the most uninteresting of public questions. Mr. 

of Uie Act was extremely likely, os in tho present instance, Disiiaeli at Uie commencement of tho Session announced that 
to bo an evasion of tlio Act. In tho case of 8ir K. Colliku, he would offer the Goveniment Bill his most unflinching 
os in the Ewolmo case, Mr. Gladstone carefully considered opposition, but he entirely failed on Thursday to keep his 
tho terms of the Act, for the purpose, and with tho result, word ; neither ho nor any of tho loaders of his partjAnade any 
of iinding a loophole of evasion. To simpler miuda tho sign of antagonism to tho Bill. Tho Government did not 
direct and obvious purpose of a law would seem bettor care to defend whnt was not seriously attacked, and the 
worthy of study, it was unnecessary for Mr. Justice debate fell almost wholly into tho bauds of the non-officiol 
WiLLES to disclaim any participation in tho Loud members of both parties. So very slight was the interest 
Chief Justice’s letter to the newspapers.** If ho had not whicli tho debate awakened, that it is stated one speaker 
, i|boon temporarily blinded by soiiio unexplained feeling, ho found himself speaking to an audience of two members, ond 
f would have known that tlio Loud Chief Justice*s letter was an attempt was actualliy made to count out tho House while 
addressed, not to tho newspapers, but to Mr. Gladstone, who it wtis engaged in giving a second reading to a Bili 
Was then about to complolu tho objectionablo appointmont. which, if it pusses into law, must seriously affect the 
TiiO grave and temperate remonstranco of tho Loud Chief whole Constitution and history of the country. All 
Justice is not more damaging than Mr. Justice Wi lees’s sug- this only shows that tho Ballot is not really a matter 
gestion that, tlio Ministoi'H wlium ho undertukes to defend liud of practical discussion. For good or for evil, it is an experiment 
surprised Parliament into passing tho Act by u suppression which is going to be tried. Those who object to it feel 
£ov which they are answerable. Tho intorprctatiuii of tho that they are in tlic position of persons objecting to racing 
sneer is that tlio salary [irovidod in Uio Act >vas not sufficient who should l>o asked to discuss whether we Derby 
to induce tlie Judges to vacate their present posts. On this sliall be run this year, or of persons liking Ministerial firmness 
ground Mr, Justice Willks seems to have antielpated tho ^vho should bo asked to discuss whether Mr. BaucE will give 
Yury evusiou of tho Act which was after waids per- way Uie next time pressure is brought to bear ou him. What 
polrated. If ho had been interested in Uio Fwelmo is the use of speculatiug on, or contending against, certain* 
Act, he Avould have, with similar astuteness, discovered tics ? The Ballot will soon be the law qf the laud, an^ all 
time it was upon to a noii-iialural interpretation; but in that wise men can do is to moke tlie measure passed as per* 

Uie Judicial Committee Act tho Ministers tlieniselvcs pro- feet, as eifectual, and as little objectionable as possible. Any 
vidod Uio loophole through which they subsequently ovaded real life, again, that there might have oUienvise been in tlio 
tho law. Lord Salisuuuv w^us justiiicd in referring to Uie opposition of the Conservative party to the Bill is kill^ by 
disposal of the bcnoiico of Kwoluio in iJUistiatiou of Mr. Uie conviction which many Conservatives entertain that tlie 
Gladstone*^ modo of dealing with Acts of Parliament. The measure will in many constituencies work to their advantage. 
Lord Chancellor had in that case, on behalf of tlio Govern* Mr. Pow'kIaL, the most newly elected of Conservativoi^ 
meut, consented to introduce a oJauso by wliich members of come up to Parliament pledged to vote in &voar of tiM 
Convocation of Oxford wore exclusively qualiffcd to hold Ballot. The local managers of his par^ thlnlf thati-if 
thO' preferment Mr. Gladstone, according to his own the Ballot prevails at the next eleon^^ theit . 

aocQuntii objected to on iuterferonco mUi the prerogative of will bo even better than they would otherwise be : i^d 
tha Qrowu ; or, in oUier words, to a restriction imposed by ^ notorious that many Liberals who ap||tove of the BaUbl.' ohA ' ^ 
Pariiament on the Prime MinisteFa di8j[K>sid of patronage. In vote ibr it avow that they are lywikiwgMv^lunitny 
iovinair times it was understood that Parliainoni was supreme ; themselveSi and that secret voUng means fiw them' % 
blit thjl author of the Bbyal Woirant for purchase and of Uio retirement into pivate life, ai^ of 

CotxUUit aj^poiot m etit is not to be controlled by obsolete tradi* Conservatives who honestly and bn public ' 

tionsk Cht abkiOaaadpttUcggmge.xaminationof the words ln«* Ballot, and wlm aro toady to utter vriist ' ' 

MrtedbyJUbOcdl«0(«m, Mr.GiJiDSi^^^ clause true about it in tt{te of the pioUcal 

provided fiw tbo^mt^To benefit of Oxibid might bo pervert leaders show to the qumtion* ?iit 
mto a modo for a membrnr off tho Univmity of against the apathy whibli Wfm tbiw bia , otitep w 

.Cambridge. ^ Asdadbngiy the Ppiot< Mmisimi of ^ngknd is, indeed, no enthusfawa 
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AibrAt BdkiilMit ibqrUTt mk It intMMr iMiAt 
Attr the BUIoi k a V tribute tbte 

01^ te b« pirii to Ihrir nMrite adto rite ftttetOa 

l^thteriteBaZItekilteiiaoitete^ imhttMitteritelAteSiJ^ 
Bull mA riihom^ Oaownrarim mb wy mA mte m of 
etwii tetyriiiiig riiqr jpltewi^ ted ittntmxm tha Bal|ot to riieir 
Itetetf tmteii^ytelfaOteiarnirite wUm m^at 

to bold one kamy mteitedy b* dote not 2ik« to team afimid 
of toiHlSiig rite altetonir or to atend bi riia way of a obam 
ariikb rii^ ooDridor omiii»ltiiumteiy to riiami dioio amoiany 
aa hk i^Ui will my imbaUy whiaper ia hk aar that tha 
i mPH will ba rite iranr bate ddag for him aad bk local 
parrifiute that cofiU to dteM^ 

^a taaolt of att dlteamtona on tha BaQot k that it k in 
iti^a W riiiagi and riiat aa a te>iTactiva of bribexy it will 
to atchar iaaribtenal» or poaaibly an aggravation of tha mia- 
ol^) bat that It may act bana&iaUy aa a doterrent fiom inti* 
niidatlon. Itkabadthioginitaalfibacauaeit will lead to madi 
di^uariog trickarj and manasavring, beoanaa it will largely 
iiiCraate the power of wire->ptilling, and baoauao it riilli 
wa ftejr, very moch decraaae tha amount of penonal in* 
terete fdt in political queteiona. When great maaaoa 
go to the poll, no one knowa how or why, the tendency 
to abatention which ao fatally prevaila in France k veiy 
likely to take atrong hold of thoae who care to judge and read 
for riiemaelveik Bribery will prevail after the Ballot aa much 
aa it dote now. Tha dkposition to incur riie reputation of 
liaving actually bought votea ia perhapa a httlo diminiahiDg 
before riie growth of a wboleaome public opinion, although 
this may vexy aaaily ba diaputed ; and the eleetora of Wick 
certainly do not aeem incUned to. exact from their candidate 
that atandaid of aenaitive purity or paaaionate remorae which 
made a Scotch Judge kill himaelf becauM he felt lifo to be 
unendurable for one who had been auspcoted aa guilty of cor* 
rupting a conatituency. But the Ballot will rather tend to 
miM bribery aeem kaa than more odioua to thoae 
whoae looginga to enter the Houae of Gommona tempt them | 
to tiy to get there by a kviah expenditure. It will i 
be fitf mtea difficult to prove bribery on aa election 
peririon than it k under the present law, for no one's vote 
will be known. At present, if a humble partisan auddonly 
goes over, or if the wavering of a notorious money-seeker la 
suddenly terminated, there k some clue given by which prac- 
tised agents may gueia when bribery began, and how the 
bribe was adminiatem. It k true that thoae who give bribes 
will not to ao sure that they will get value for their money ; 
but they can pay for rteulta, and althouah the elector will not 
have §o t/troog a temptation to vote if me payment k coutin* 
gent M if rite money were in hk pocket, yet it most be re- 
membered that a eontinmt payment will to all he can get, 
and may easily seam better than nothing. If both aides 
bribed, Uie ekotor would to in a delightfm pcaition, for be 
mute win whatever wae the result, and whichever way he 
voted ; and can d idates who are deterred from bribing from 
regard, not for prinoiple, but their pockets, will to much 
more tempted to bribe rium they are now. Tney can only 
have to pay if th^ are auooeariul, and thk will be mote 
aedooriva to tkenou At pMent a candidate may spend 
four or five thoua^ pounds on an election, get no re* 
torn wkatover for it, or else win bk seat, and, after holding 
it for a finr montha. to axpoeed to mu^ ^lio ridicule 
and iome pobUo odiiim whte the detaik maeloaed in an 
inanity on perition ate piridiibed day by day in the papers. 
Bet after riie BaBot k eteablkhed, a clever eerpent of a 
local tetoxney trill have vexy awete things to whkper into the 
eaii of a woh man who k doubting wheriiev he will go 
through all be mute gethiaCMh ino^ to get into Parlk- 
ment Ttotemptoriritt toteM toste riMtaUho asks 
diequa for te mmgr riirwitend imiide riie day after hk 
IkkBte toeomteinlUK,#ri(«ri^ ehteme of ^ 


OA Btonftteh ^ridtea not to to in 



Brito Uteyhi^%i to tern 
vetoriiUtt theridaof theBaUte, uma or prefita^ ^ m4 
fhk ia veiy dilNient from the oaaa where the voter IteteteJU 
nirillfr rite Brito and prevent k from atending in hkteft^ 
There ean to tote doubt that the Ballot wiU—tet least atftto 
■'■■rilminkh inti mi dati o n* !Ria fortUe bxaina of prefoeahteail, 
local prittkiaiie may hereafter devise means of ktimitoring In 
iqate of rite Ballot, but we never yet heard of anyo^* 
teituenoy aa to which thoae who knew it beat weie 
not of opitiion that, if there were the Ballot, toere 
would unquestionably be many voters more free than they are 
now to auppote their honete opinions, gratify their prejudicea, 
and humour their own personal ftieUnga, good or biid^ la 
there, however, enough intimidation to xnake the Ballot worth 
havii^ ? Thk k a question to which very different anawera 
are given. Intimidation meant, in fimt, vexy different tiiinga. 
The ATTotnsT-OxKtaxL for Ireland, on Thuxiday, while ridi- 
culing the idea that electoxi are tniatete for nontelectora, said 
that he remembered once seeing a trustee eacorted by eight 
soldiers to the poll, to protect him from bk eistui (file trusts* 
Thk k one form of intimidation. Another form of intimi- 
dation k when a tenant is asked to vote for a landlord whom 
he has known from childhood, whose fiunily he conaidera a 
part of his own aooki life, whoae meat and ale to has often 
tasted, aad who has never done him a bad turn* He may 
easily kncy, and knoy veiy rightly, that if he refused to 
vote for hia landlora he would aufler for it, not by 
having his fiirm taken from him, but by ooid looks, a 
painful sense of distance and reserve, and a oaaaation of 
hospitalities. The promure thus put on him to vote against 
hk wishes, asauming tliat he has wishes prompting him to 
vote the other way, is a aiieoies of intimidation. iTie Ballot 
would, to a certain unaacertainable extent, diminish the force 
of theae forma of intimidation, and of all the varioua forma 
that lie between riie extremes. If under intimidation we are 
to include all the means by which men are led away by a 
resaonable fear of disagreeable consequences from voting os 
they would like, the probability k that there k a largo amount 
of Intimidation in England, although not nearly ao much as k 
to be found in other countries ; and although there are many 
causes tending to lessen the amount in England, there are 
two mdioationa that there k a great deal of intimidation in 
England, which deaorvo to be noticed. In tlie first place, moat 
of ffiose who have lived among the artisans of huge towns, 
and know something about tliem, agreo Uiat theae men are 
subject to much pressure with regard to elections from 
their masters, and still more from the foremen and 
overlookers, and still more, again, from each other. In 
tlio next pUce, when wo find ao many conatltueiioka, 
and especially conatitaencite that have vetumod Con- 
aorvatives whom general principles might naturally make 
them lean against the Ballot, declaring that they want (he 
Ballot, and think it the only way of giving important aeotiona 
of the electoral body a fair chance of returning a member to 
their tasto, they cannot be supposed to to taUting nonsense* 
They must be prompted by the knowledge they have obtained 
of ttal facta. It is inconceivable that the Conservatives of 
the North-West Riding would send a new member to vote 
for thp Ballot unless the intimidation exerciaed by their op<* 
ponenta was aometbing that hurt and annoyed and alarmed 
them. The good of the Ballot is that it will, at least at first, 
and at least partially, stop intimidation, which is a mischief 
widely spread and occasionally keenly felt The evil of the 
Ballot k that it Will lower the tone of TOlitical life, and augment 
rather than diminish bribery. Whether the good or the evil k 
likely to to the greater might be a matter for interminable 
argument, were it not that toe question has, as was shown on 
Thursday ni^t, paated prseiically out of toe region of argu- 
ment altogether. 


totoKB^ wfll to ato to iNteim 
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tBE FftJBNCB ASSEMBLY AND THE BECENT 
• BLBOnONa 

ftlHAT FnuM Ii s Bapublk witbont BepubliciM bs* b.- 
X 900* » 0MniiKni,ibi«f, but it i. » little difficult to recon- 
cile tU* «|>igniaflMli0 atatameiit with die xandt. exhibited b/ 
m ttMqr mm»mn ebetjana. Two mora Bepirtnieote ^ve 
can d id**** bjr cotuUctabl* mejoritie^ 
Mb difiMtbid oboididMt bebf itt tm* 
i|l«taawnr*ttlii^*«iiliatit and » CSonaamtiir* oapiadc^ 
iftv iMtelMilar finnwef teaftonssanai In Biiteuiy rii# retuca 
«»£inS£* arantt lalM JMaa natnni ennitt^r twd Am* i* 
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certminlj nothing to womdov iit 35, (bo vote* btmg gi^6» im 
" Ilia favour. The point tbot r0g% odle for notico Miltott m 
spile of ail the oxertiona of a ifMiBty wfaicli < ouhl sand so ntonj 
votets to the poU, the AepubHoatL carrioJ tU day, NemnMly, 
nt loast rural Noniuittdy« le eaid to be Jraperiidiet in it^eynir 
j) 4 ihu», having a gniwhl reoolloction ot the Treaty^ injhioU 
opened Uio KngUdh iniirhete to ita cheeee 4a)d butteiv Ooor 
scquently woononot eurpriacd to hud that m the J 4 arotbolm»> 
perialiet eoadidob 1 1 ^ooo aupportere. Uoro egida the peiat 

that m\]$ notice ie that, 111 apite of all the Bonapevtuiti 
coaid dO) the fiepqblican was oluctod by a majority of more tboa 
10,000 votea. If hVunco is a liepubho without liapubUceiie, 
how oro thoao rotunis to be accounted for? Six manthe 
ago they might have bof^a explained by saying that the 
itopublic — that iH, iho Tiiieits Government*— was^ the neieein* 
bodiment of 01 dor and authority in Pi’anoe, and tliat it waa in 
tills capacity alone that ho many Frejichxnea wore uaxuHia 
to Hcu it jiiamtairiLd. TIuh cuu hardly bo said nitb accuracy 
now. Tho union which loiinerly exiHiod between M. Tjujuus 
and tlio Aanoiubly luis bustamed too many idiocka ior any 
ihVetu liman who cares about [toUlics to believe that in % oting 
for a Jtepublic lie is fumply supporting the puiiy oi order. 
Ithaa boon dear ior aometiiim tlmt the ideat ui tiie majority 
in tho AsseiubJy are moiuuchiciU, Imwevor they may dihor tut 
to the laimly in which t|;n^y ^vo;Uki liko to soo their ideas 
embodied* It Jiaa been oq^lly clear tiut M. TitihaH is bent 
upon keeping the Kopubhe la being, at 4dl ovcnis until tho 
iudommty le paiil and French boii set lico ironi Gcinuui 
sold lore* Tho desire to priounvo oidcr is not thcidbte an 
adequato motivu for the <iootor«il support winch has boon 
accorded to the Ilcpiibbc. FoliliuianM who CtUi heo below the 
Hurtlioe may feci sure that ihu betting up of u Mon<iioiiy, 
whether Legitimist or conslitutional, would bo a bigiud lor 
civil war, and may for that rciisuu be ready to huik theu* 
perHoniil ptt hiunues ratlier Uiuu. gratify thorn at bO tirrible 
a coHt* liut the rank and iilo oC a paity am not Kstiumul 
by Hudi u coiiHuloraiion os this, cspocinliy when tiny liavo 
to decide, not whether a Munnidiy buali bo piocl.umed, but 
Hiinply whether the deputy to be bent to VoimdlcH nball V>o 
one who would support 11 il it were prudaiined. tuiiHe- 
<jUontly, now that |iaity divisions am more hiiorply markod 
iu tho Asai'mbly, we should oxpcct. to see tiuuu more sharply 
marked iu the country, bo Air the expectutiou has not becu 
disappointed. Tho losolutiou into oomponent clemeuts \\iiich 
tho Uonaorvutivo paity m thu Assembly lias uudorgouu ims iind 
its counterjmrt iu the con<>titueucjea. AVliat was not expected 
woa that tho proportions between tho elemonts in the two cases 
wouJd Ijo entirely iliilereat. Both in the Assetubly and 
^ among tho electors tlio jiarty of order commandH a largo 
^ ^ixinyority ; but m tho Assembly order and Monarchy are 
^regarded us aynon} inous, while in the coimtiy tho djs|MioiUuu 
ladier is to iuoniity order with the Kcpubiic. 

At the time when the oxistiug Goveiniiieut first took Hlin|)o 
this differenee would have heome<i uumipoitant. 'Pile neces- 
sarily provisional chai actor of nay consUiutiouol arrungeiueat 
mmis with an cnotuioua ^a}]^em still due, uid a ]7ortion of 
French territory held in pledge lor its })uiictuai imyruont, was 
strong in ineiPs luimlB. There was u geneud ilisjiosiuon, except 
oiir the psu't ot* the extreme Lett, to postpone tho coubideration 
of quosliouB which tended to divide FioiKhinca liom one 
another* If it had been possiUo for M. 'I'liii kh to retain his 
original position m tho Government, this happy biato of i\jiuirs 
might have lastod for Home time longer, bo lung us Fiunce 
WM ruled by n simple rrcaidciit of tins Council ot Mauisten, 
tho toot that Uio supremo auiiiority was in alieyaucn was 
obvious to every one. Under every form of Govommeat, 
fifOtttpore do8[iotiBm to pure Itepubhoanisiu, there is alwmya 
on o^oer iioldmg a place similar to that then held by M* 
TitiJtaSw No Bootion ot opinion oouhl r^^ani itself as jdedgod 
by submission to him, or be irritated by a fueling that saoh 
submission involved a compromiss ofprittciplo* No omoooO of 
difioronce between the opinions of the niujority in rtwr Ansnbiy 
and tho majority m tho ooiuitry as to tho distant future need 
havs prevented their agreement upon what was to bo dons in 
lbs o^lttsl present and by tlis time thaa this disMt Ismire 
Sirivtd the Asaouibly and the country would have bsenJ 
bsodgjhl into harmony by the process of a gjeneral slootkon. 
Bbit^idten Iff* Taixns became maident of the Fhmoh 
tmjblb ^ dmunetanoes of tbs case wws gread; changed. 

party were at onos irvitaM by fhs reec^* 
nhisn^siMMWidiA ^ n ibrm of 'govsmmsat they disliked, 

^ had given to respect 
tbs of ths^ Govemmsut by its aud* 

denly diveiiihiipii^ of the ^epseial note of thML ohac^ 
faster, tlm^edsplpwl 4 f mg ahfaiqeriedgjpl In 


seme iMpsali 

to tb. "At f[ i f liWS' .Ok SMiif'SiP 

tb* B«Miian« If Uf<«ifii IMvrlMMMK i» 

thfi it fwf bwdly l»fl» glWfB. Wiait.««MfS ,f«>mf iWfWiUMt 
andforecMvoMof Omw A. m.]Ma^iWMSW«>> 

Tim tUf thiiigl%df*. ^ Ai»> 

Aesem^ is annoyad is find itwlf. usdbMjRiiqnu^ nWIexIt 
is contintmlly sttpj^ed with ensnsss &s deslsii^tiMt Bepnb* 
lie intolerabto* If tbs inemoluosl mm fljiftTfff ' 

p;rouad in tbs country, thkonnoysM might 
ia the conviction that tbs loogm; it wsspuhi^ vsidtlhs mess 
complete would be the triuMa|>b ishich wms batsg^ ssosiei^ 
prepared throughout the country. But whsa m 
aichicai majority in a. JUogishUiirs which bos beSQ^ went 
to see victorim won by u coup dSAal sees its powet 
tlis country deoJliiing before it has struck oss hlaw pkt 
tiie interests it witlicM to see uppsimost, there is ns sll^hlr 
I danger tliat it iiioy choose to make an c^rt at ones, whUe>/ it 
j has at least an advantage of ))Oidtion, rather than wait until ^0 
j hopelessness of Its cause is revealed to oil men by its boeonting 
a luuionty in the Chamber as well as in the conatitaonoiss* 
ICvcry fresh addition to tho Kopublican jiarty in the Assoo^y 
thus bocoincB a reminder to the majority tiiat the time is ahon, 
and that a year hence its ability to set up a tnonarchy may 
bo as much Jess than it is now as its ability to do so now is 
less than it was a year ago. 

Some Huch foehug os this is probably at the bottom of tho 
\atiouH muniftatoes ol which rumours are current from time 
to time* if tho majority iu tlio Assembly were homogeneous, 
Boinuiliiug of tho kind would doubtless have been put out 
boibre now. But so soon os the deputies got to weak at , 
drawing up a statement of priuciplos, tho old division balweeu 
Legitimist and Orloanist coimos to the surfaoe, aud tbe 
phalanx which is so united ogumst the liapubliesn becomes 
dnidod unco luoie when tlio question is no longer shall there 
be a Monarchy t but whom wiii you Imve for monarch? It 
is on tho discord thus aroused llmt the Bouapartista found tbeir 
diief hopcB of au Ifn[>ona]ist restoration, liie history of every 
electoral college goes to show that the object of a common 
haticd has soiiietuncfi a bettor chance of succesa than either 
of tho factious by which ho is hated, and Uiore is at least 
u possibility that this law may be again exeniplUiedm the con* 
stitiUional deiiberatioQM ol the French Assembly. The return 
of M. Utx Uktt will give the Bonujjartists a Fachainentary 
]oi.der endowed with oousiderablo toot and eloquaaoe. 
Hitherto there lias been no one in the Chamber to turn 
its errors to account, or to demonstrate, ior tho bonelit 
alike of deputies imd electors, the jiosiuon of Naihilsoh III. 
us tho sovereign to whom a majority of French parties would 
give their second vote. Beyond tho opportunity thus tiffhrdsd, 
M. Ivui uuu’b olectiou is not qiecialJy signlAcaiU* Tho Qoi:<* 
siciuis lui\e nothing in oommon with Ckmtiuentul Francs, ai^d 
they hu\ e tw kind of family tie to U&o Bmpire which deprives 
their support of any tendency to roproduoo itself elsewhois. 
But the presence oi an able politioitm in a divided uud dis* 
tracted Cluuulier will sometunes have consequanoes out of all 
proportion to tho strength of the party which hasasnt him thsra. 

A general election is not usually prascribed for a country^fosc 
which peaeo is the first nooessity ; but it ia quite pomthietl^ 
a dissotuuon, may soon become tho only way ot* dsltveriug; 
Franco from tllb rule of a majority driven to intrigue byttibu 
Aconsmousness of representing but a fmotiou of tbs Ffsuslt^ 
nation. How a dissolution is to bs obtainsd in tha 
tionai ontaugiemont in which France now finds iau 

practical coi^aration of equal momoiit and ditHoulty^ 


THB QOrSKSUENT AND THE OONTAGIGiar 
DISEASES ACTS. 


< -—9.^ Acts are not a pliwiint 

discuasAOii; and the conduct of tha 
bahly rvodamd tha vindicatkm of souod 

§ t<assnt practically useleaa. Another stsn frfiii--itst|iuj|ft 
te ooursa of subordinating tha puldie 
of noisy sects and fiiotkius ; and^ if it ^**f>lrtihihrtihat illiffjrf^" 
mss of political degeneracy shauid ba.abviiMyaami km 
bia, U is perhaps well tbut ihu GmwMb ^ 

matter Imve been reprsasiifiad bM^43affdld Mff r — ^ 
Bffuiister. Few wssdfiLiBafc^^ tpafti 

approved o|‘ their ^ 

ai^ents wUeh tttr . lAm 


might hare innuB^* Ima^l 
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a iiMiiirtW M iw l ifan in g i ij <«ii 4 ttw jSSWwriwitoiA 
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A* bwaidiliir 4* m 

Jt^almta^rnineBmi^it fMi n «t ht 

ffamit! Iwiywy, «i»t it kiMuqMidKtM 
«qr «Mfioii «f UImmI ■!«*»■. It wan wduaiT*^' on ika 
iWBiwriwn af the iiawiMwda(riiy of Ae ComagioiM il M wiaaot 


JmH Ifaii Jki to omit ^ pfovktoti on 

^orUdt ttrair ^MiAmaf For iho mrifioo 

ifC]ut.€ifi!iiOQntooitoiWt intombiof tfioMoonoeruodin 

byoiirtgorouaoaKpotiiro 
r^l)lOtatoodaMei)«it'‘M of the ohonour to which the 

>No «i^)|KWier of the Acts which 
J^re to bo ntpetoeded oosild hove diinouneed with stronger in- 
^ *«Ka >4b»v sfsiimiftfttsj iho fMkiunmtcss, .and the perverse 

lOMwOtog of . tho nmleeuid tomlotogitetors who wUl nuw colo* 
tnnmph. 9%e Aoto had soceeaded beyond the 
.Aopea of thair promotom in oheokin? vice, in dittiinishiug and'er* 
isgiAttd, 0bove*aU,4nrediiGUig the rtsk^f fntnre/evil to mnacont 
vkliiiia. On oU thsse roiulto Mr. Bnucu: dwelt witli eruphaaia 
.and eampkoeneyi for ibe apparent purpose Of proving that 
>ln iiimirsiag the-oonrso io£ bonadoeut iegiHlaiion h^ had 
MMmad eatausivoly to ifpioianoo and pansinu. Public oidnion 
ia bui .a vagoo tecvi, though it bos soiueSiines been paradaxi- 
. oidly -defined aa the oppoaito ) 0 f the /aggregate a£ [nivato 
opinions. In the present instanoe Uuwe who are bent 
am to &m a judgment almost unanimously support the 
measures whioh are not to be renewed. An overwhelming 
majority in the medical profession approves the uiainteiiauco 
or extension of the praciioe of compuJsory esaminatiou ; nor 
isihere any reason to believe that the i^stem is regarded with 
vepugnanee even by the unfortunate persons whom it ditx)ctly 
affeoto. In the estimation of many politicians^ itud, as it 
appeamr of the. present Ministers, public opinion is tho utter- 
Atiee of any oonaideiabie body of voters in a doubtiui 
borough. One oi' tlie members of tho Catovernmeut war*, a 
year or two ago, deieated in a contest because ho declined to 
pled^ himsell' to the; repeal of tlio Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and his ooUei^guM and aupeiiorB are not inolined to rcpejit a 
itaugerous experiment. 

^Mr. JaCOB fijuABT,.a8 a prindpal advocate of the o^imUsion 
p[ wouMBiintofbepobtical ampbitbeatie, naturally suppons tlie 
ijaraandesvbioh some of them Imve proterred witli churacteriHUc 
kidiffersiiee'to expedks^ and to principle. It wus by on in- 
ojmsabtomiaapprehensiouof bisineaniiig that bo was supjioscd 
to agsee^with his fittninine allies in bolding Uiat it is wrong to in- 
toHem with diseaeo because it ie theappointed peiuiJty of vioc« 
If famaU^taton were bound to bo oonsieien^ they wuuM, if 
they bad ahsotata ooalrol over the liealih and life of tlic ootn- 
muntt^f deliberately relam or introduce one of the deadliest of 
. i^ieaaes, because they fitncy that it may indirectly discoumgc 
iamioaalhy. Even the Jews who bcheved that those on whom 
. the Ibster ef^Ifileiau Ihtl were exoeptioiiaUy wioked would have 
Wttot4d to nademins its fomdaSions in aid of divine justice; 
JMtt to wemen took no aetive part iif public aflatrs. 

^ntatihe^ttoe issue dboaU be auasi^iehended by excitod 
Itfjtoa but their auccmaful efibrta to 

aaibioetomr toiauAen'vtowaafi^ of 

the wisdom of establiihed 4&sitttttieiis and imditums. If tho 
Auailton had besa,ae in times, discussml exdumvely by 
|ii(B o o li toi| Sm 4utoto ac<m i toa<mt^toesoi ^ the fatodtooda 

would P«riwfa 
Itwuotyetr 

,kuu«y^ w^dilMirSMMht>r|B|Mpb,iiiisC. 4 beiCttbuMttuppn>Te, with 
Ifr. Bbwv, «t hi* w«- 

*Ba«Kl uhjuMMNu 

to.SM -dBMiqf '.Mih «i4'‘lnrt.<JM«hiq|i*d <iih«t .Au .«*MMvd 


pmmt aystom, 

mifjfiifm oonsmeatious policy. 

nwpla gf pro-oontegious platbnu, ami tto '.tutotomWjf 
delaib of Ihd ^blished by the AasoehUi^ W 

not ^eeleulatsd to be effeoitve in ike Uouso of 
mone. AVbtolmr Aepioapecto ofjafntoroelecll^ 
iaduoed meaibem to oompmniee , their prinoipltis, it U now 
^knpoisible to asoeriain. As Mr, UnjJiui }m bv choice ^or 
oompulaion desiined to Isgudele to >acooidaime W4th \m own 
jufl^to, no private mamber eoidd with any ho^w of 
eucoesB attempt to totroduoe into the pmsent liill the moro 
stringent peovisioiu! ol* the Ibnner Aoto The measure iuclf 
will probably be ooneidered tmobjectioQablc, and it iDtty 
perhaps do^somo good, thou^ ala omiteions will bo.tho outtic 
of much vioe and misery. It is not likely that toe ii« y«^ror 
pimiahmouta wluoh are to be attached to oertein ofitcuces wdl 
meet with opposition, and perhape even . the opponents of die 
former AcU will consent to a moderate extension of tlie 
powers of toe police. Some of toemoro scaloue bmule otutors 
indeed have oomplainedof too impediments whict) were placed 
by too former AcU in too way ot ocoasionai or toUrmiticnt 
irregularity on the part of women; but it may be hipifd 
tlmt provisions against too molestation of pessengorii in %\\o 
streeui will be tolerated as a rcasonablo oompromiae. The 
gnevtuico of sepamte legislation for one sex will ut<- 
tortunately renmin, but, as one of. too |^>eakers on Mr. 
Bkugk’s motion remarked, it is diifimdt to avoid an in- 
vidious diiainctioii in dealiug with a olaia to whidi Ihcro is 
uoihing analogous among inon. 

Tho legislative Ikilure whidi Mr. Bnuct: is not solioiu^iM 
to conceal indicates a weakness in modem Parliaiiacnury 
govcrunient fiir graver than the inupediments to busiin'^^s 
which occupy toe attention of Committees. The Mirii>iairt 
almost openly scknowlsdgo tlmt they tiro depondciit, not only 
on too sup^iort of a popular majority, but on too favour of ilm 
several petty sectioim into whioh it is divided. If (Imre aio 
any plausible retisons lor repealing rim Contagious Dis(ai '> i 
Acts, Mr. Bkuce neitlier stalud their subslance nor attic now. 
lodged their value. It is true rimt it is impossible to 
lute ill duluiiico of g( aeml opinion, but m tliis case tho 
agitators and tlieir dupes form a oetiinarativeJy incon- 
siderable part of tho pppulatum. If tliO opjKinents 
measures against contagion are really strong enough to con- 
trol the House of CommoiiM and uic Croverjunuat, severui 
oriier inuior iiictionH must Lave ot|ual power to thwiirt 
icgisiutioii which they may regard im unpalatable. The pro-* 
sent (rovcrumcul in Urn |Huaeat ifarliument would scarcely 
succciHl in Glicciiug an organic rofonn such as tlmt which 
wus accoinphslmd in the roor Law Act of 1^34. It ia 
not dilficult to assail iuUerently feeble institutions like dm 
Irish Cliuruh, or evcin to wield against a emriparativeiy.satall 
cla«is of lauduwuers the powers which are derived from (hu 
Bup|K>rt of a united majority. Neither the iriali Protestants 
nor iho Irish landlords belonged to tho Li bend party 
which it is tho business of tlio Uovenimeiit to satisfy ; and 
consequently both of Mr. Glaostoxis’s great measures in- 
creased and eonsolidated toe majority by which tliey were 
carried. The Association wliich lias procured tlio repeal or 
toe Contagious Diseases Acts exercised a ceriain influence over 
elections; and consequently it has received more than due 
oonsideration. The decision of tow Government may p<;rlmpH 
bo excusable, but it reveals a serious defect in exisiiug 
political institutions. 


CATHEDRAL HEFQRM. 

,,|^T;HSDBALB;and Umptom aiw becoming agam a eubjiK t 
^ oddhaniiwoo^aiidm som^gnate^ atusiaty, toougli riio 
imhlin interaat ip.lbeir prosperity lean haadlv yet be said to U 
vecy Jmmd. JEut It os teitm Jar by nmny* porlmtm 


veiw Jmmd. JEut It os leli^ Jbr giMtod by nmny, porlmpH 
W^a iaeaaeriy^uflk^ pound, tliat they see « toe speciahy 
wnak^titwfto^ lingliib Clbureb iystmiL Tberoare obvious 
feaeofts ibr ihia munKm, toobgb toe mai valuo 
quite nnetoer p t eri io n ; mad toe opmicni is 
irnmuniuadls Itrott tomiy iggriug tomkers who appn - 
^jCMajUjOpMi MMto a n iu.itm vgyrt^ Aaadted, m it is eJao a con- 
|iw»itfialjj(n|fl.frh^ .on wMoh to earn, at iir» 

ro iiP to ri<bi^ftr rofimBfiig roel, eud m 
}jeriiiejew,dfcmn M mmfo ne^boont The 

nyleulhledlir ite .weak prints ae mmt 
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timo have usually some strong jMdnti too; and Cathedrals and snhdile ^ 
can certainly show them* many pso|de ^ my ont^ 

The Crtthedral syatem haa two wealtnessca -which strike otjier usm^eqiiaUy fit 
everybody; one rf tbmn inettCaUe, as things are now, Cathedwla h^e op^ed ^ 

though it belonga to the cOnditioii of man rather than properly the limita ana m pm gliw i E .: 

to the system itself: the odier open to change and rem^y, have long been both m ^e (Siiirai m Wt of > 

though it has become last dxed in the traditions, the current besides of lood,jrid gary l ufry onea^'tfiw 
ideas, and the actual working of our own Cathedral inatitu- sermons tame* Bute^ the parwiiae Wdaw nao bee^ 
tions. Ilk inevitable tlmt Deans and Canons, who hold their of the large spaces of ^thediak for pt^ngh^dev^^ 
offices for should M sick, should grow old, should be- type of sermon which 

come unfit for worK; it is inevitable, as the working Chapters thought beyond our reach. It m a rad ff aesrainraeh ra 
now consist only of five members, mostly appointed after the it the argumentative pom, the tbeolomoiu taoyds^ 
prime of llfe» that occasionally a whole Chapter should be in cultivation, the good taste, ffie deep thc^h^ ^ pure Eng^ 
a disabled condition. There is no curing this element of of our older preaching, with the fire, the boraem^ ye pPim** 
weakness, unless the difficult question of retirement — diflicult lar sympathies, the oratonw breath and bj 

in all services, eminently diflicult in this — can bo arranged, which a great s^mkor is distinguish^ worn one who w gWt 
The other weakness is nn accident of the Cathedral system with his i)€n. We have hitherto had no seraona to match aa 
as such, though it is inherent in the mode of working it examples of popular eloquence the masterpi^es of mo 
which has long prevailed, and which is still notout of date. French schools; we may now expect to have them in time, uro 
It Hriscs from looking on Cathedral offices as something have not attained to them yet. And since people have discovered 
secondary and subordinate to a man’s other objects and that Cathedral naves were not built merdy to be promenadm 
business in life; as sinecures, or ns prizes, or os posts of for sightseers, it has gradually darned upon us that tim 
dignified retirement, or os additions to income, or os periodical Cliurch is still, even at home, a missionary in^tution; and 
variations of work, breaking at intervals, and those not very that there is no place where crowds ever assemble so reiray 
long ones, the ordinary employment of an active clergyman, to hear what her teachers have to tell them--no place where 
It is the weakness which comes from assigning the highest they come with less sense of restramt, and with tliat openness 
pay, the highest dignity, the highest position, to what is in ot mind which goes with the feeling of perfect fire^om to hear 
reality only the accessory and occasional portion of a man’s oud to judge for themselves, to stay or depart as they wffi— -*no 
occupation ; to that which interests him and others least, which place where they can bo so completely at honie with thmr own 
makes the least call on his energy and ability, and the least thoughts and longings — as in those glorious halls which open 
demand for his self-devotion and sacrifices. But this weak- their gates wide to every comer, and have remm, no questions 
ness, natural os it is, is not a necessary one, and may be got asked, for tlirongs of Uie most varied composition, 
rid of, if there is only tlio will. If tliere are objects which a clergyman may make the 

The truth is, that the only tenable reason to bo assigned governing and adequate pi^poses of his hfe, they aw oortaMy 
why Cathedral Chapters sliould exist is that they do furnish a the care of the public worship of the Church, and the work of 
clergyman with an object and work which it is worth living preaching. Here are two objects quite sufficient to fill the 
for. Not a subsidiary or complementary sphere of labour, hfo and task the ability and power of any man ; <md when to 
to which ho can turn lor relief when tired, or in which he can this is added a third occumtlon, the life and business of the 
expend his superfluous force ; but one to which he may devote scholar, the student, and the teacher, it cannot be said that fit 
himself, and is bound to do so, as much os a parson is sup- and absorbing work cannot be found for members of Cathedral 
posed U) be taken up with his parish, or a bishop with his bodies. These are their special and characteristic business^ 
diocese. In this spirit, Cathedral institutions began ; with this not necessarily all, but one or other of thorn ; and it certainly 
view of Cathedral ends and obligations Chapters were founded. 1® not the fault of the business if it is not enough to form the 
A number of clergy were associated, in order, at a point of definite and sufficient employment of Deans and Canons. It 
vantage like that adorded by an important locality, and with i* in this direction that Catliedrol reform ought to be pushed, 
the strength derived from numbers and mutual help, to carry An idea finds favour in many quarters that their resources 
on a serious and systematic work, and to make a corresponding naay be better turned to account by making them great 
impression on society in favour of religion. The business of the diocomn organizing dureauoj in which the educational or the 
Chapter, however it might be interpreted, furnished the direct ecclesiastical business of the diocese shoitid be concentrated and 
^ and sufficient end for which each member professed to live; and transacted under heads of departments, in close connexion with 
f we cannot but think that unless Chapters can make it clear to Bishop ; and it is further suggested that definite offices 
, the public mind, not only that Deans and Canons are sufficient connected with this business might be by law attached to each 
for their places, but that their places are sufficient for them— canonry. To this the answer is, that dio^san business cannot 
Buffioiout to give worthy scope to high purposes and adequate need such expensive and magnificent machinery. It can be dona 
occupation to high abilities — tho indirect advantages of much cheaper ; and Cathedral institutions wore meant and 
Cathedral institutions, which ore not inconsiderable, will adapted for other purposes, and not for this. It would simply 
hardly moot with due justice. bo a waste and misapplication to use them in this way. 

But, in reoiity, if the Cathedral and ite life were to become Doubtless they owe wvioo to the dioc^; but if th^ an 
the mwn and governing object to members of Chapters, in- anything, tliey owe wrvice^ a^, Biore impcotot 

Stead of being in the second lino and only thought of from to tho Chinch at largo. Their fate is s^ed if they 

time to time as a kind of ornament or variation to a man’s they are able to render it. Let thw 

ordinary life, tiioy would furnish quite enough to fill up a ofneos, if occasion offers, m attached to the Gathedxal Ss 
clergyman’s thoughts mid time, and to task his powers to the ’supplementary elements. We have nothing to say adverse to 
utmost* It is much less important for what particular object protest being treated as the 

these ^ts are used than that they should be used— used to pr^rnwry object ot the Cathedral system. ^ 

fumis^tho main and direct business of a man who is in earnest Let Cathodral life once come to be thought a priinaiy and 
about what ho does. There are at the first glance three great sufficient occupation for a hard-working man, and improve- 
employnients for which it would bo difficult to find a fitter ment amply justifying tiieir undisturbed continuance will 
place than in our Cathedrals. One is the primary and original follow. If any changes are to be made by law, they ought to 
iimelion of those bodies which were collected in the first be of two kiuda Deans and Canons should be as stripy 
instance to servo in tliem ; it is the business of Cathedrals to bound as ether people to residence in the place where ^em 
ftimiah and keep up the purest and highest model attainable proper work lies. Jibccept on the notion of a canonry ,b«^S 
public service and worship. It is unfortunately too no- sort of decoration and not a real work, what reasomcan poa- 
toriouB how many &U sliort of what might be expected of sibly be given for Uie system which prevails fo widely^ of 
them in this matter. It is also clear that nowhere is care the one Canon, turn and turn about^ in residei^? And 
taken to make the service what it ought to be, without a^ next, power, with it lesponsibiUty, stnuild be ^ 

warm and ready response from the crowds who are soothed, trated in their hands* The various iaomtddwt and ,inde- 
comforted, encouraged, attracted by it If this one point pendentfbodies which are found in many Ckthedrkti^ 
wmre retched in all or most of our Cathedrals, if their great and sometimes willing to thwart ii^^ementi iakttti M 
capaollies and resources were worked to the ful^ not in over- time disapp^, if the Sithedral i^stem k cver to be Urorked 
mrnaie Md over-refined services adapted to the fimtidioua with vigour. But, after idl, even under 

lastea cf profoMnonal mueiehme and nioe critics of ritual, disadvantages from whidii H itUl n 

but of wordiip which by their grandeur, aim- done, much mote than m often 

and| iW serious and unoffseted apologis^ with the eyslitet m it 

ItenieitmHh dU)Uld be edapted to impress ] of the whole matter 
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word), aaft ttaa^ »U«.W do pntiviiii id4it 
tnwlL, Mil i^igfi(,iuiTori«d«ajiidoii- 

]Mrtibt)i dw idid of tbs inadtutfawitMlil oad <dio^ good 
<iiMii1o aO'tt( aai. tb«n ia no poatiooi' of our ESa|jliab Ohwdi 
more bnportent or moit uemah 

THE SCOTCH EDUCATION DILL. 

T he fireptfstioii of a Scotch Educa t ion Bill ia in many 
teqteoti aoMader matter than the reparation of a almilar 
mcaanro for England. Scotland hna Bad for oenturlea what 
England Ima had for a year and a-half^ eyetem of public 
elemehtiiy aohoola. In oreiy borough there has been a 
borouG^ sohooL in erei^ pariah there haa been a pariah aohool, 
out of pubbo rates. Down to t86i these schools 
belonged to the Bstablidied Church— -not in the sense in which 
DenSiiiiatioiud aehoola in England belong to the denomina- 
tion Hrhloh oiteinates^and in part eupports them, but in the 
sense m whi^ grammar schools belonged to the Church 
of I^tand^be&re the passing of the Endowed Sohoola Act 
They hare come down from a time when Scotland recognized 
no iwgion save the Presbyterian, and barely tolerated any 
other. So &r, therefore, the framers of a Scotch Education 
Bill have had a clear course before tliem. They have not 
had to oounder whether School Boards shall be uaiveraiUly 
appointed, for tiie esdstence in every borough and parish of 
public el^entaiy schools maintained by the community 
settles this ^int for them. In England the ground has hitherto 
been occufued solely by volmitaiy schools, and the question 
Mr. Fobster had to consider was whether to reoccupy it in 
every case with School Board schools, or to content himself 
with appropriating positions which had been left unoccupied 
altogether. The Loud Advocate found schools answering to 
the School Board schools created under the English Act exist- 
ing everywhere, and all he had to do was to make additional 
provisions for their management. The chief of theso provisions 
are the election of a School Board in every parish and 
borough by the owners and occupiers of real property, tlio 
vestiDg in their hands of all the existbg parish or borough 
schools, and the supply of sufficient school accommodation in 
a manner enbstantially identical with the corresponding pro- 
visions of the English Act. 

Seven clauses appear in the Scotch Bill which have no 
counterpart in the Act of 1 870. Last year the power given 
by the latter measure to ^hool Boards to make by-laws 
for enforcing the attendance of children at school was trans- 
ferred to the Scotch Bill. But during the interval public 
opin^ has made a great advance on Uie subject of com- 
pulsion, and the Loud Advocatx now feels himself strong 
enough to impose the duty of ensuring school attendance 
upon School Boards, instead of giving them the option of im- 
posing it upon themselves. The 67th Clause of the Bill 
makes it the du^ of every parent to provide elementary edu- 
cation for bis children, and, if unable from poverty to pay the 
school fee, to anply to the School Board to provide it. The 
68th Clause makes it the duty of every School Boigrd to ap- 
point an officer to ascertain what parents resident within 
their jurisdiotion have failed to provide elementary education 
for their children, and to keep me Board constantly informed 
of their names. De&uldng parents are to be summoned 
before the Board, and in the event of their being unable to 
produce anv reasonable excuse for their neglect, a certificate 
that they ^ve grosdy foiled in their duty towards their 
children will be sent to the Procurator Fiscal, who is 
thereon to proeecote diem before the Sheriff. By the 
yoth Gkose employers of children under thirteen, on ro- 
oelving notice mm the Scfoool Board that a child has 
not reoeived ekmentaxy education, will be held to under- 
take the duty of a parent and will be liable to the same 
penalties. Mr. FoBtrta stated on Thursday that in England 
^-lawi for ooimttliory att^danoe have already been passed 
tens School murds, having unthin their distriota a popula- 
Uqo. of about 8 |QOO,ooo, or more thati ona-durd of die whole 
popniitiou of the kingdom. So mtisfoctory a teeult #diia 
goee for to prove that an extension of die oompolsovjr prin- 
oinle woula meet with much lem looil opposttiotifpluuk bee 
heeti IMsd; and another year’s e:iig^e^bi>^t fortitfod by the 
a»e^ er Scotland, ought to msfce it possible to wotfgh Ode 
^hvibuii^ dtough at die time unavoidahle, defiofonqr fo: tbw 




be oaUed the poUdcal 
-wstma round ifo daiOfaig/^j 
, Cfovemment had to inabe>dWtt'^fl 

tiSdiinil ofvd)^ the teaching of 

exercise their own dtetrsdtfti fo 
dm madnipiddiar Widu or without limitation. Of theaafoural* 
ternsidvcn,lbefoit was excluded beforehand. No Qofemmtiat 
could i^^iopcae to make the teaching of rdigion obUntoiy 
in aohoola maintained by the oommunitj. The seoo^ the 
prohibition of the tsaching of religion except by voluntaiy 
agenov and after school hours, is virtually the Iridi system. 
The mild ia the system established in l^oot Board schools 
in England, where any religion that the Board pleases may be 
taught, but not through the natural and convenient medium 
of accepted formularies. The fourth is the system pro^Kwed 
to be introduced in England by the first draft of the Act of 
1870. Whatever may be the abstract arguments in favour 
of the secular system as it exists in Ireland, its application in 
any particular case can only be defended on the ground that 
it IS desired by tiie majority of the population, or that, being 
already in existence, it is working too well to mifoe a change 
expedient, or that no oilier system is possible under the special 
circumstances of the country* It cannot be said that any one 
of these conditions is fulfilled in Scotland. The system already 
in being is a ^stem in which the teaching of religion is 
pmcticiuly enjoined in the parish and borough scRooIs, and 
though the continuance of this system is impossible, it has 
apparently become so by Uio general difiVisioD of the doctrine 
of religious equality rather than by any active distaste for it on 
the part of the Scotcli themselves. At preihnt," says the Lord 
Advocate, a system which prohibits the teaching of reli- 
gion in schools would be so distasteful to the people of 
Scotland that it would be very partially received or acted 
upon." The Lord Advocate may of course be mistaken 
in this estimate of Scotch feeling, but the solidarity" that 
exists between the Scotcli momWs uiK)n all purely national 
questions renders this highly improbable. Mr. McLaukn 
would like to see the provision of the English Act adopted, 
and tiie teaching of Denominational formukriea forbidden in 
pi^ish and borough schools. But the foilure of this compro- 
mise in England » has been too complete and conspicuous 
to make it possible for the Government to propose its repro- 
duction in Scotland. The Dissenters, to please whom it was 
resorted to, have doeJinod to see any attractions in it. There 
may have boon soino among thorn who tliought when the 
proposal was made in the House of Commons that, in 
excluding Uie Church Catechism, thoy had virtually ex- 
cluded Church touching. If so, they have grown wiser since, 
for the liberty accorded by the Education Act to teach Deno- 
minational religion in School Board schools now always mokes 
one of the cliarges brought against Mr, Forster. Mow such 
a provision could over nave met with even a partial accept- 
ance is extraordinary, considering that the teaching given in 
most pulpits is strictly Denominational, while at the same 
time it scarcely ever makes use of a Donominational formu- 
lary. It would be in all ro8i)octs as rational to prohibit the 
use of Eucxii/s Elements in schools as a concession to a class 
of j}erson8 who objected to tlie teaching of geometry. Some 
inconvenience might bo caused to the master by being de- 
prived of a text-bi^k he was accustomed to, but if he were 
competent to teach geometry at all, he would bo equally able to 
tegch it with or without such oisistanco. 

The Government considered themselves brought, therefore, 
by an exhaustive process to the fourth alternative, the leaviugtho 
local autliorides free to use tlieir own discretion in the matter 
of teaching religion, unfettered by any restriction beyond that 
contained in a time-table conscience clause. This permission 
does not go for enough for some of the more enthusiastic Scotch 
members. Mr. Gordov called upon Parliament to manfully 
^^^declare what it thought necessary for the religious iostniction 
of the children," and thus relievo the lo^ Boards from 
** distressing confiicts." It is not easy to understand what it 
k that Mr. Gordon wants Parliament to do. Is it to say what 
particular form of religion it thinks true ? In that case Fres- 
Dyterianism would probably be excluded from many town 
scBpols by a majority made up of English Churchmen and Irish 
St^n Catholi^. Is it to say that the established religion 
of Scotland shall be taught at the public expense in every 
Scotch school ? This would bo reasonable enough if the csui- 
blitibed religion of Scotland were also the religion of die whole 
Scotch pei^ie. So&rasitkso, kwillbetbe religion taught 
Wder this Bill ; but there can ho no nsasou why a Legislature, 
ooiisistihg mainly of members of other religions, should iwst 
iqpQH the sstawtiied religion beh^ taught In a school 
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Aa SMijorlfy of tko ratflfwmi fUppoct hf moA of ibe 
,|»v 9 f&to who .tend obflldlwii 40 it, bolong to* 
orotd, *Dd ji(«fhiip0 .wi«lM dttbMit .«md to bo tonght ioitbo 
johool. Am Am jUgio >^AMoa«ns Mid, it is otMOige 'to be 
*<Ksuaidi»f,^Mirtii|g4^ the ^people in tbe 

notter^of ^oUpbiii by prppootiig to Jenvo tbot 

iDoMer 40:1^ iritis %lfao poopk thoin««lveB. fiiudi on acou- 
Aflotion ooHifi% oduo fim petocma who are. afraid that, if the 
Mpmimx A Am 4iinMd ov«r to the pofile, it will in oone 
ooeeoj|» 44 it<tttoft in a tltoy will not tiko. 

r« ^i^otUm ia move opa^iouji. Education, he 

on Imperial, not a local, quoetien^by which be miiat 
ibojimdeietead to mean that tlie teaching of religion out of 
Jbnda cmtriboted in ever ao emidl a. proportion by pmonfl 
fiiot of ,tbe aame religion is a violation of principle, and, as 
OBsh, not pevmiisible in one part of tho Empire more than 
wether. Mr. Dixoa^s concluMon is perfectly valid if you do 
hMSt admit hts premiseg. Jlut thoso who have no conscientious 
iebjection to the roligion of the local majority being taught in 
the local school will not consent to regard tlie question as one 
of pf inciple. And if it is once admitted to be u question of 
detail, there is none whioh is more ilttingly left to Uie decision 
of igveiit aggregates of )>eople, such as the inhabitants of Eng- 
Jaitd or Sootiuud or Ireland, with the single condition that it 
ehall bo so guarded as not to bo used by way of onpression 
against tlie private edorts of special coiiuiuniitios. Mr. llixoK 
hohls up the Irish dilliculty as a rensun fur not estabhsluug 
the precedent of allowing each coiintiy to have its own systeia 
of eduuatiou. 'rho answer to this is tlmt, if any iunitatioii 
iaast to this liberty as regards Ireland, it will be set, not out 
ef dolerotioe to an ijirnguinry general principle, but from 
regard to tlie interests of the irisii people thetjiaelves. 


PATIKS AND CHUllCIiyAIlDS. 

W E arc indebted to Mr. IIakcuuht for tlie discovery of 
a serious conspiracy agaiust the iil)ertiea of Eogiisb- 
men. Uaving exhausted one .panic of invasion, Ive has been 

S iod enough to start anatljcr. The dangers whioh inenaeo 
e country suu8t« we are assured, lie sought within, and not 
without ; the . blow is struck, not from ucrosa tlie Chanuei, 
but 1^ a traitor in our midst. Magna Charts is in peril, 
Lord. Kuas£l*L has been tolcgnqiihod lor, and Mr. Avkton baa 
been,, pr oi^t to be, immuied in tho dee|MHit dungeons of the 
Tower* Lord bumouTu’s bi.x Acts and the General Warmota 
q£ auotherr period of our history will compare favourably, in 
Mr. liAROOUirr^s opinion, wiUi tlie ilUl ibr keeping order in 
the Parks which has just been introduced by the Ciiief Com- 
missiouer. The birthright of the roughs is threatened. It is 
enough tliat dm minions of the Jaw should parade the 
public street^ insultibg tho indiepeudeiice oi' tbe people by 
tlieir QQUspicuous luiilbrnis and ioividiouB authority. Eut 
at least it has hitherto been possible ibr dtiaeus whose h^h 
Bpirit and aensitive honour were outraged by this odeusive 
o^bition to withdraw into the Parks, and, with the playful 
fireemasonry of their order, take a sight at the police- 
men through the railings. It is true that even these sanctu- 
aries ere infested wiUi park-keepers, but, though usually 
stalwart and Ibrmidable in appear unco, they are mild in 
momior,. indolent in movement, and destitute of legal authority 
to eheek jdisorder. Mr. Uakcoukt's triends arc quite aware 
tlmt tho* by-lttwa posted up at tho gates by the Eon^ 
are little better than a brutwu fuitimk^ and tlmt his bark is 
worse than his bite. It is also true, however, that Uydo 
Park has for sevcrul years been placed under Uie charge of 
the police, but tliis will prolmbly bo regarded as an additional 
reason why a stublxim resistance should be odered to any 
fiirtber iavasion of tho rights of obscene and riotous 
KUaAguardB. If Mr. Ayuton's BIU becomes law, nobody 
irill in future be allowed to trample down flower-beds or 
idtmbberiee, puU tlie flowers, tear ofl' bran^e^ or injure any 
htiUSingy structure, seat, railing, or otlicr j)r(|peiy in a .Park. 
ll will bo an oflence to commit any act in violation of .pitUic 
deoenbjf I or to use j^rohme, indecent, or obscene laoguiigai and, 
a(i4f enough, the roughs ore to be debontdLflrooi 

ffaair Avouritis amusement of interj^ring with or annoying other , 
;li(iaan4lidiostion of the spirit of ** Algerine demtiuh ** 
M^ijdiitbkeiWiMnirahaH beeniramedt^^ 

anlinalsin thePurk is«pexeiim-;| 
otir d>QmtedSngiyi.fr^ 
d i st i flguis hea lawyer^ asserts that aimh,, 
aMWwm.beenl^ 

M isen ottanik withotit preoidsal 
ibesittliM Most will beflitpoeod 
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It m mumlf neesissiy <0 spar adgr 
Mr. HaitooniiT^B irapidandesieshiwop 
phrases which he neid jhow cthot ■Jm'-jMwjbipl' g OhdlOi M p 
O'Coi^ELL, and that he is not above bonowiii| the emAmw 
aniigitetorwhowaeatleastong^mMsptim^ 
of tho meaBure wbioli he denounced in aueh m extravagPit 
and melodminaiic monner is eifn{dy ^ oj^pl the kw to 
altered ctrcmDStancea, and to fdooe public 
which happen to be noounally in : po sa aii w ohi i H^ ^*^^ps<^^ on 
the same .footing as other Parks and gaidoBS Moni^ So 
municipal bodies throughout the country* The 
ore in law the private property of flic Crowi^and<Shop.'W^ 
are plaoed in charge of them have no power 4o ideal With 
people who miaooadttct themselves, except that of a .{tetfiild 
owner. The conaequctpoe is, as Mr. Ararox has e^fdaiaedt 
that there are prootieully no means of enibccuig order and 
dei^oncy in these encl^ures. The porkthe^pers are mMA con- 
stables, and their authority is of a very chara<dar. Mr* 

HAitcouaT did not attempt to am^est any ressoiut why, greater 
license aliould be nliowed to disorder and rufliaiusm in tlie 
Eo}a 1 Parks titan elsewhere. If the Parks wexe muaioipiU, 
instead of Crown, propsrty, there would bo no ddSciilty in 
placiug them under proper reguiaUemi. It is os absurd to 
talk of tho freedom of aiiscchy os ol‘ the order of chaos. The 
liberties of tho subject neceiisarily imply the .proteotlou of tho 
subject in the reaeuuuble .enjoyment of them. Tho object of 

the Bill is, in tlie words of the preamble, to protect public 
properly, and to secure tlie public iroin luoLsstotion aim «n- 
noynucc tvliile using the Porks and gardens provided for tbetr 
benelit. It is in hict simply an endeovotir to oany out 
tlio essentially democ;rutic priuoifilo of tlie greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. Mr. liAUcouftT pnoiessea to be an 
admirer of Prencli equality, but it is aerttda thatdm never 
saw in any public garden in ibrance the loofthaotne and 
disorderly crew who may ony afternoon .be seen daqiort- 
mg tiieinselvos like Yahoos in Bt. Jameses Bsrk. We 
ogree with Mr. IUkcoukt tl«At it will not do to Jogiskte 
ill such a way as to make tlio Parks an eamltasive^pi'eserve for 
one okuia of eooisty. They ore intended Ibr the enjoy usaiit^oi' 
tlie whole community on equal tesins ; and it is ib urdsrtto 
remove any doubt on this point tliat iegislatiQa is neossniiy. 
The gambols of the roughs, and tho Bunday. maetings of 4he 
denaqi^oguos, arc an iniriugement on the rights of quiet, ae^ot- 
ablo people who desire to eujo^.the Parks in their own wx^.. 
It is unlbrtunate that sueoeasive Govexumeuts, ^ iMt /im** 
beciiity and vseiUation, should have allowed She quesi^ 'Of 
meetings in the Parks to lemaiuin so unsatia&etory a peeMim. 
Hitlierto these gatherings hove been held only by one pefttioal 
party, or seotion of a party, and Mr. ATOfON coudiidJy 
Hukijowledges that he Iw no desire persoitaljly Mo ^pse- 
vent meetings being oalied to denounce bis politlcMogpouabta ; 
but if there were any desire to retaliate, rioting .ixodM igm- 
bably be the consequence. Tho objeotion |o 
wdiich it ia proposed lo enact that ** no perasu/xhafl dhKwtac, sir 
** invite any person to deliver, any piddm 
except ]u accordance with the rules of the Peiik,*' is tbjttife; 
tacitly admits a right which bus never yet been tueggnieed* 
By the rules of the voidousmunkipel and pecglk^si^^ 
Pinsbujy, Southwark, Bisodogham, BarUsley, HorBeg, end 
elsewhere, all political mcetiiigs ere forbidden. 

The Burials Bill, which has been again bimagbtioeMibl^^ 
Mr. 0. Mojuuk, qpene qp a kindled qnestioa os Jtn 
pricty of throwing open uw bunol'gprDimda 
England fbr any kind of aervke or pexfimassMm qdiieh‘awy>» 
teohmoaUy deccribed^e reUpous. Mr. MftgfltXi aetixttiiijhirtdt 
is on utterly ^untenable assuinpiion " that Dipsiieiye ioAM, 
taka advantage of a imml aerviee A 
addresses. Attir Bie jmient eriubWon^of 
aod tb# . N^yp*¥>"ft? Tmkt flfiiliaMaiiwi ^ 

Bmdm, it . 

.•ad .'•thit it .iwdivdHi -tk. 
bkiiili^tt^ ..^agd ^aadkisMsi 

l iiuh ' j&A 

•>rlpt 
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liiiiMlii thill ftiioli iHjlMlfr flunitUi iiiiiimmiimm MttiiM 


SvbHte Ubifty to oriMnU* tobnlfair 

r}liii4^ Un^ iidUjgtt^ io My wiii^ mii^ Imi 

ly fciMufioim or amIBm 13am BukM 9^^ oi 

ite Cbttdb^ofttfiMd wold IIimijiv^i) 

d^ipliio^oiid^^ boiMdor to bo 

AqpiMMbtojih M tho oboMM^ of tiMw itt olu^ 

M 3 f; odior owrioo bouig porfbniMd abovAum, no proetical 
gfWMM tmdd oriM Itblo^cniAdoiioltosti^ 
ptoiyml okpbodM in m. Mobmu's Bill l« ootj tbo tbin end 
of 0 rtoniMfrniii iwnto tCtib ddmzy of ao tm one and poll-* 
tioolM rnfTntT^ m & ohiinboiiod vnouM bo ibUowod by o 
demoiwfc ibo tb# firoodonT^^ atnwp in tbo Cbiireh itMlf 
Sko ^ mm iby '* oqpBioiit mold boinai^omljr preisod, Md 
thore mm be Iona eompfannlB of the 'inbutnoaily of any 
oiOigyiOM niM> lefilifld the nao of bia chnrdir to n party of 
dmncbed' and drip^btng racmmara. It is Ugutficant that the 
ICbieobfibiniBta mMoheate r olaunad to be placed on the 
aama 6 »lbig aavhwohiami widi regard both, to marriages and 
bncbdai appaitntl^ implying that the diurohea of the Seta* 
Miihni^ mnal oe thmwn open aa well aa the churchyards. 
Itia of coinsaa impoaaibkr that the Ghuieh of England MOttM 
oonaanii to owixff tbs bamiMasing and intoletable peaiiioii of 
being the only denominstiou whi<di had no cburcbaa or 
chfurehyafdi 4 xf ita own. 


THE OOOTKG COMET. 

IttTBRVOUS jpeoplr, as it is credibly stated, hove been put to 
x\ great saatety by the announcement ^hich recently appeared 
in the papen, that a disttnguiafaed ostronoaier had disoo^erod a 
monstroua comet nisking straight towards us with aniaatng 
rqiuUty from the remote abysses of space, and yet pprsuing its 
coma wilh as little tendency to deviadon as though it were 
running iiponndlt. Some friendly planet might by possibility put 
forth a helping band, and twist the approaching monster from its 
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forth a helping band, and twist the approaching monster from its 
course, fOM the hero of d noTel diverts the runaway steed just as it 
It ahobt to cimah the heroine. Good-natured astronomers have 
tnben fptdns to esEplsin that there is no such comet coming, that, 
if it were eonibgii it would be a veiy welcome visitor; and that 
we hove sliesdy pamed ihrotmb a comet and found it less 
obnesdous Uian a London fda. The astronomers mean well, but 
they are tcnibly mosaic peqile. They ought surely to understand 
that they am loborng us of a lively pleasure. Have they not m 
their boyhodd, fta even aacronomers have been hoys, snatched a 
feaifsd! joymmtheghosrna^ other supernatural danuem with 
trhleb n chIhMib Imaginatfmi loves to people the dim boidpra of 
its liUm wsvld f Woidd anybody wilfingiy give up that delidous 
{Mihgefhvppmtidottsawomiob was at once the chann and terror 
of h le early y^eai% and hnvo all phantoms soppreesed till the worid 
should ba no miwe haonted than a railroad station ? Aetronemeia 
have oireedy ttlwa terrible libartiea with the comat of oor child- 
hood. Tba tog* tor monster nlungisg through the sky with a 
death^daSnjgtatthia MM waii^ and nmaaiiied, and hiMl> as it 
wmOt d suMematiDal hoolyiiriln hla ja^ 
baadsgetMdfibmhte We know tho legend cHrOnvfer^^^^ 
intolholnhtmmlre^^ <ri 14 e deddfaslM thM the h^ 
he<^ whidi terrified our infuiey were untaietiltihle rnocrii of a^ 
giamimeoinim nhtoi^ Bvan so thncomac hen hlaa lowered in i 
pgpelnrearimatiaBriUoar shSaa have beooma as empty of horrors 
aa Hyde Berk of tigem. 81 a W. Thomaon indeed was Idod 
anougb last atttnmh t6 rwrivo aom# of our andentataMM^ and to 
asniraiiWthMieaen^riiBnMprikwtlmw^ ffniiiriifj to* 

aioms|^UIna>hiiMtlh(|^^ bemondilnaatlwl whieb 

irittm^idMitncoOi^ Ofcoueae 

Ids fdfewiri»dai^^ mm of hltdetnOe, for 
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kaonbed off ttis m ri or sM b gf n oe^ by the blown u|hm itauppai 
gaafikna. Fbr aalnalMd WO etmll have n glimpse of the brohen 
f ragmenta of the earth starting oft each on its new ouear . to 
wmtd tloongh the univaiam each oaariag with wa sball 
romininbar on tbn fidrii of a IVeeident of tba Bririeh Asacoiatiim-^ 
ooma Sfiiattta germs to ^be planted, if tbay baas good Iml^ cm 
soma distant pfanat, and there to begin over again thaloadleei pro- 
cess ol avolntum whMi will have oomato soinmmasy aaonielurioii 
harsb Or,if wa idoasa, we may oonlenipipite another alteaaarive, 
and aunposa that we Just miss the nucleus of the comet, but are 
wrappM in his fiery taiL which will tani oceans into steami 
dissipate the eternal ica of the pedesv and singe the world into the 
Hkeueae of an American prairie after a fire. Nothiiig will ba left 
but a \ast surface of grey ashes, gradually to be converted inin 
mud as the waters again condense and deseemd upon the dapopn* 
lated planet. Alas t we cannot claim the eloquence whicb would 
be necessary to do jusdoe to such tremendous catastropkee. BUtton 
writing under the superintendence of Dr. Oummingmi^fc possibly 
be equal to the task of describing the complete and inetantmieoua 
ruin of a world ; but nature is not prodigal ; she only gives ona 
such mind at a time. 

We have ventured to suggest the bare outUnae of a purely 
iinagiuary picture wliich our readers must fill up for ibomselvet. 
It 18 rawer curious to inquire what would be the state of our 
minds if such a catastrophe could really be predicted on soLeBllfio 
grounds, and we were really to believe the men of science. It 
IS necessary to notice this last condition, for it is highly probable 
that we should rcsoluUdy decline to believe anything so unpleasant. 
There are limits to one's faith even in mathematics^ und wu should 
insist upon our prophets prophesying smooth things, oven if they 
had to twist a lew lawe of nature ior the purpose. Dut lot us 
imagine that this difiiculty is surmounted u ve wore all really 
convinced that at 4 o'clock P M., Uieonwich time, on the next 
1 2th of August, the whole human race and lU dweUmg-plaee 
would bo summarily knocked to atoms, what would be the eflhot 
on our imnds P The most natural sup^ition is perhaps that the 
wholecourseof afioirs would be thrownoutof ^r, and that weshould 
be reduced to the state of a city demomlited ny a nlsgue. Perseus of 
strong religious feeiing would cither go into retirement, of would 
oniieavour to awaken the ooiiscieiices of the sinners around them ; 
whilst the sinners would become utterly reckless, and would remeOH 
her that there was no use 111 keeping a cellar of wine to ba consumed 
by a comet Some such tendency would, of course, bo manifest ; but 
the question remains, how far it would be overpowered by the 
iipposite tendency to be camod on by simple tis mm'tim in oar old 
grooves. After a little lime one would become more or less ncetisx 
tomed to the pros|)t»ct. One would find that, if it was not worth 
while to iindertake anytldng new, neither was it worth while to 
give up the old etaidoyineiite which have become uecasiavy parti of 
our existence. There ore innumorabU stories such as that of the 
mao who iuiuted on taking his accustomed pill an huiir hefoie hewia 
banged; and if we were oil under setiiofice of exectttlaa«-*ai, 
indm, sermons aw apt to remind us that we ora, svin without 
the hdervention of a comet*- it is psfhm reasonable to suppose 
that we should act in the same spirit The great bulk ai man* 
land would say, IPs all very well; v^e shall not want 
anything more after the 12th of August; but that is no 
reason why we should not hove our regular racaU and 
ei^oy our newspapm at breakAuit. It does not appear incoa* 
oeivablo that the Tiehbome case would drag its stow lengrii 
along though it were perfectly door that in a few tnonths the 


wottld be of much value when the lands 10 question wore situated 
'indifikeentoometeoewell as coimtiea; and that a writ of eject- 
ment bad been served itpen oU parries with on emphasis which 
there woe no resistingv We suspect that cargoes of praserved 
meat would be exported from Austrmta, though it wee certalu that 
the sene would be dried, up 1 ^ before they could make even the 
most rapid Mssage. The daily piqiefe would eonilnue to appear, 
and indeed woomI be drivingta roaitng trade ; everybody wmuu be 
anxhme to hare the latest inUdtigenee as to the comet, the details 
Semite rtnteliite revealed by tlm speetroscope, and the rasult of 
the lest celeuUrimin as te the exact moment of collision. 
Editora wiotthl bo provided widi that invaloable boon— a topic, the 
inteieetofvHiidi would be eteadily inoieashig to the end of the 
jWeitldi eed,tiiou|dt<key wouhidotihi^ letters up to the 
lihil fisronoo i riMipendettts enadoue to explain thecaoese of thedoinese 
the deoUae in tbolrustwerthiaeni of svrveirie, and the 
NMhMiMis wMh vriikli exeursioa tirins werf loenaj^ th^^ 
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the last importaooe not to annoy tad excite the natiire population 
by ^itleae eniieaToiize to pt at even an approaimato avera^ of 
their gaiiA We have little doubt that, had ^rd Mayo liveu^ he 
would this year J^ve devised some other and more politic mode 
of replemsb^ his £xcbeauer, and we gladly turn from what is 
perhaps the only vulnerahlo point in his rule to tlie consideration 
of oia^ measures of decided originality and breadth* 

Oo^reform was what is termed the deoeDtralizatiou of finance. 
T^t the newer of the purse, as well as of war, should reside 
with the Viceroy and his Council, seems to us as fundamental 
an axiom as over. In Lord Milo’s own words, the Supreme 
Council must be able to provide tor the datonoo of the country, 
for the efficiency of the services, and for the public credit. And it 
would be a grievous mistake to permit local Qovenimentsto raise 
loans on the security, express or implied, of the general revenues, ; 
to create new offices, or to increase the stipends allotted to old 
*. ones. At the time of this change we pointod out some of the | 
dangers which might result from the ambition or the impro*- | 
vidence of a Governor who had committed his portion of the 
Empire to enterprises to complete which funds wore not forth- ' 
coming, and which were useless or unprodVictivo ns lon^ as they 
were incomplete. Gn the other baud, it is quite certain that forms 
of Indian taxation must he suited to castes and creeds varying in 
associations and manners. A capitation or house tax, perfectly 
well understood in British Burmah, would raise, and even has 
raised, a riot in Bareilly or Benares. An octroi in Umritsir, sub- 
iDittea to cheerfully by the shopkeepers and sbawl-morchants. 
would, if attempted in Lower Bengal, result in a series of legal 
actions in the High Court. In the end, however, the partial 
decentralization of the finances was carried out on a pnnciplo 
which, as caroftiUy fenced and limited, seems politic and sound. 
Public credit and general efficiency will bo maintained by the 
Supreme Council. Local wants will be met, and local peculiaritios 
win be treated with consideration, by the administrator wim knows 
the province, and is responsible tor nis management of a balf-cdu- 
ented or suspicious community. 

Equally just and sound were the principles contended for 
by Lord Alayo, following closely in the steps of Lord Lawrence, 
regarding the imposition of an education cciss iu Bengal. All Avho 
have heard of Lord Cornwallis and his Permanent* i^ettlomcnt of 
the Land Revenue of Bengal are also probably aware that this ex- 
cellent measure has been invariably used by the Bengalees and 
their advocates as a bar to any additional increase, burden, or im- 
position whatever. This contention, if admitted, would simply 
relieve one of the richest parts of India from all liability to con- 
tribute to the growing wants of the Empire, and would throw the 
burden on districts and races much less able to support it. In 
other words, tho landholders of Lower BengcU, whowj r<‘nts have 
increased enormously since their liabilities to the 8tate were fixed 
for ever, would have exemptions iu alrao.st everything, because 
they hod been specially favoured in one thing. The Secretary of 
State fortunately saw the drift of this argument in n clearer light 
than several members of his Council, endorsed the view taken by the 
Uovonunent of India, and authoritatively ruled that the land- 
holders of the Gaiigetic Delta must boar their fair share of general 
and increased taxation, just as much ns if they po'^^essed nothing 
but fleets of rich merchandize stately mansions in CHlouttn, or 
rolls of five per cent paper. The support given by tho Duke of 
Argyll to the late Viceroy in ihw and other matters deserves 
recognition. 

Not very remote from this subject was tho creation of a ape* 
cial departmtmt of State for the interests of agriculture and 
commerce. In a country where mineral resources are yet un> 
discovered or undeveloped, agriculture is the main pursuit of 
the rurM population. It was obvious that, although the Indian 
Ryot with a light plough, a pair of bullocks, and priuiitive means 
of irrigation, could produce much, tho applicaticm of science and 
a succefisful example might enable him to produce more. And 
the Government, which in India is expected to take the lead in all 
improvements, will now have it in its power to establish model 
farms, to encourage the scientific rotation of crops, and to vary tho 
valuable products of rich and fertile plains on some more enduring 
and continuous lystem than that of distributing prizes tor fat 
beasts and huge sugar-canes at agricultural shows, Bo a sixth 
department was added to the Yicerej^ Secretariat, and was en- 
trusted by Lord Mayo to Mr* A. 0. Hume, who is a son of the 
veterai^ refimner so long member for Montrose, and who, not inferior 
to any of bis contemporaries in vigour and independence, had 
somehow been left out in ike cold shade, in spite of the distinction 
which he gained in the mutiny. 

Great activity was displayed in the extension of railways. In 
the commencement of 1 870 the whole line was opened from Bom- 
Imt to Calcutta, and this was followed by the completion of a 
fiSin unfinished section between Delhi and Lahore. The lines 
from Bombay and from Madms next met at a mven vgint, 
and as the system of trunk lines, origittally laid dowirl^ 
Lord Dolhousie, was then finiabed, Lotd Mayo settled on 
important question regarding the breadth of the gauges, on account 
of wbidi many pndecU bad been held la ab^ancei* A line, 
lA extent, but commezcially important, has been opened in 
die cotton districts^ and more or leas of wrogresi has been made 
in die fforv^ or the actual construcHon ox ndlways tor Rajnoo- 
far tlm Indus VoUev, in Hydembed, and on tho line toom 
Liboie to PteAtwuTa The decision in favour of the narrow over 
the gauge will eficct a very considerable saving in the con- 
atraetten of .Sies the political, commercial, and social efiketsof 


I which we can at present only ffimly conceive. The Publio 
Works were next overbauled. The higher in that deparl* 
ment are always entrwted to engineern of the Indian serricee, 

I who form a corps inferior to none in India for talent and acquire** 

I ments in their partioular lines. Nor were the civil engineen 
I employed by the Government untrustworthy. But a great deal 
(d lbB*actuaf work of building and repairing must be entrusted to 
natives, or to subordinate Engliuhnieo, bound by no fo^Hngs of 
professional honour. The distaucos were gi'eat. The cont^>l was 
imperfect ; and the consoqueuco was that malpractices iu the sub- 
ordinate grades were altematoly the just or the scorn of liuliau 
journalists, and that buildings erected ^ a disnroponionate cost 
by skilful designers, were less able lo^sist iuroads of the 
cumate than the works of untrained amateurs. I^rd Mayo took 
advantage of a grievous failure in tho case of the barnu'ks at 
Allahabad to apportion roapqnsibility and to mete out punishment 
with decisive clearness and vigour. 

The occasions on which Lord Mayo appeared to most advantage 
in the eyes of the native community were, we have been reminded, 
the levee, tho recuption-rooin, and the Durbar. It is said that tho 
days of tlie paternal or patriarchal government of India are well 
nigh past. No doubt, in all the older and more setth^d provinces 
the Hindoos ond Mohauiinedans are becoming aware of the degreetit 
and distinctions of authority. They can diMtinguish between tho 
will of a Oomniissioner and the decree of a Judge. A large number 
of them know that it is useless to ask a Viceroy or a Governor 
to interfere with a legal process, to compel tho execution of a 
decree, or to settle n dispiitou boundary. But, though a perouptiou of 
the dliferenco belwetMi the power of judicial and executive agencien 
is gradually gaining ground in the Oriental mind, there is still 
ample scope for the iniluonco of high position and the exercise of 
social qualities by a \’iceroy. 1'lie native chiefs or princes are 
really suttling down into their true position os loyal feiidiitories 
or tributAries of the Crown ; and the visit of the Duke of 
Edinburgh two years ago, ah well as the coromonial displays 
of the Viceroy before and Bubsequent to the Diikt‘‘s visit, havii 
materially contributed to widen and doeputi tins feeling. Nothing 
could have been niiiungod with more tact and delieney ihiin the 
! presentation of the iu\ti\o nrisiocraey to the Duke. IJe was accom- 
panied everywhere by well selected oll'ieiAis. IIU time was passed 
in visiting objects and institutions of intorest, hiHi<a*iciil cities, pie- 
turesque camps. Kvory one was invited to look on the illusUious 
vihiutr, and yet no imtivu was deluded into the belief that the 
Duke came to India to redress grie\anco8 or to supersede the 
X’iceroy. It is no easy matter to conceive iind to carry 
out such a progrnintnu without failure or coritret<>mpM, 
and to convert splendid, but ephemeral, pngoants into s^nirccH of 
permanent loyalty and goodwill to tho Throne. Oudh I'mIooIi- 
dars, Hikh pnnees, oven Mnrntta sovereigns, wen? all more or less 
ebarmed, dazzled, and fascinated by the dignity and condescension 
of the Viceroy. But the most timely and eflVctivo of his 
addresses was ptuhaps liint delivc'red at Ajmere to the blue blood 
of BajpootauR. No Guvernor^t lenoral hince the days of Lord 
William Jkmtinck had addressed the oldest Hindu rhiuftaina 
on their own soil. And to go from l^‘^iHlative itssemblieH in 
which natives deliver sperchcb in J.nglish, fnmi tho coiii- 
mercial activity of Calcutta or Bombay, from the ngricultural 
develf*pmeut of the I>oab, to the Hiinds and lakes of Krijpootuna, is 
like going bock at one shq) from the Georgian ora to tho Middle 
Ages, l^rincub fighting with unruly nobles regarding privilegos of 
investiture and feudal homage ; sUd wart and handsome Rajas, with 
pedigrees of two thousand yeara old, expert riderB, crack shots, and 
yet ofum wilfully ignorant of the commonest rudiments of adrtiiuis- 
tration ; caves and fastnohses octmpied by wild Bhecls and here- 
ditary cattlo-liflcrs ; torturing 01 witches and burning alive of 
lepers — these are 8^)nn» of the charactfTistics which rimko a Report 
on Rajpootana read like a chapter <if Walter Scott. Nothing could 
bo ffiore judicious or forcible ihim ibe V iceroy’s address to these 
haughty and sonsitive chioftain.s, assuring them, os ho did, of tfo; (ull 
enjoyment of their lawful rights, hut intiinatiog that the Govern- 
ment expected in return soniothing to indicate that sovereigns 
exist for tho welfare of their people. It is rcmiirkable that only 
two noted instances occurred in which the late Viceroy was com- 
pelled to exchange the language of court <'sy or of encouragement 
lor severity And censure- J ne Maharaia of Jodbpore, who was 
ill-adrieed enough to insult the Viceroy by refusing to appear at a 
Durbar on a palt^ pretence of etiquette, w'as sharply repri- 
manded; and the Nawab of Jinjbeera, a Mussiiliuan who owriH 
a principality lying south of Bombay, was depriv^^d cf tho power 
of misnmagiiig his territories, after n^peated but iiiefiectuai 
wamingM. 

Id the dispensation of patronage I/ird Mayo evinced much 
l^etration and discernment in s^decting the best inHtnoucuts. 
oir Henry Durand, in spite of his many valuable qualities and 
attainmenta, was not alw'ays easy to ninnagf^. Lord Mayo 
acknowledged his merits os a councillor, and then sent hiiii 
govern the Punjab. When the 8tale was thiurived of his H#'r- 
▼ioe» by a fatal accident, ly>rd Mayo supplied the vai aio y by 
Mr* R. H, Daries, from Oudh, who was trod in the sclmol of 
Lord Lawrence, and who is thoroughly acquaintH with s dif- 
cult and extensive frontier. To fill the t'hief Lommissinner- 
thip of Oudh thus vacated, he selected General Jlarr/^, a M«(lr»w 
offlenrof gnat knowledge of the province and high character ; aiid 
irben bo was dUqualiffiid by temporary illnws, the Viceroy con- 
fided Oudh lo Hir G. Couj>*;r, who li/td served with dis- 
tinction under Lord Dolhousie and Sir ticorge 
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oad tfbo had been me et ibe Ulu’^trinuR jfawi«on of I/iick- 
now. 'J'o i^doTloI Mdlleaon^ a coTi’U'innn of luarkod cul- 
ture iind ttftrtiftmeulft ntid nn arv;omjil:.sii‘Hl »mter, a&- 
fifTtuid the diflicluU tU9k of pr^^jiariri;' tiiu younyf Mubaiuja of 
Mvhoio for the duties of eoverei^nty, wJiilc the wholo adiiuniatror 
tiun of that hiofrdoiu mw coutidwl lo tlie exp^^rieneed Cohmel 
Mendo ou thu departure of Mj*. Ihiwriupf. Two able cirilians have 
aent to Ihiromh, one rn Jiuiicml ami the other ns (^hief Coin- 
lulaiiionor j (htlouol Ihdy, once uown n^t t)ie eb'nd' of tho Sikh f-iuide 
Oorpa^ vv’fta nominati'd to the iuipnrliini oprnuev for Coutral ludia; 
Mr« Georf^e CainpheJI, whovo naiuo in inoje huniliar to hlu^^hah- 
men than that of many otUur I tnlinn rjoUble-, w.* < uunie Liiniieimut- 
Oovernor of Jivn^nl; nmPhrbcn tluj 8emilftr\-*iiip of tlie 
Department hecdiiio vucent, I.ord Mayo olh/cd it to a yonug civi- 
lian of only fourteen yenrV utroiding, wliom ho hud never fMjen in 
Ui^ lifo; and 'whom he himw only by reputation. In not one of 
ili(-8o H)»pnintnioutH C'mld lln>re be traced the ^-lightetit political 
bia»; ami all, wo believe, wfro dictaUd by an •■\cIuHive rcvnrd for 
the bft3t iutere.Mla of liie Slat**, jijetiUed by the event in every 
ftinglw inNhiiice. 

\Vb cannot now wtifo of the many liii^llc and generous traits 
of J^rd Mayo’s private (dmi/udcr. ji is at to .say that tbev 

worn in beeping with his public ment-i. In the prompt dt'^patcli 
of current in careful con.^idcrathni of vv* igbty and intri 

calo maltera, in tlin exorciic of vigour nnd tinmie^js when <ic- 
nnmdcd, in uiiKidtiab devotion to the vvflfatn of Jinlia, he wa.H all 
that a Viceroy f»liould 1 k‘. Wo can only hope that the fttale«u:in 
who maybe nolcctod to succeed him will, whih* di-iphiviiiga .siinihir 
capacity for risifig at once to llie level ol bn exalieil position, 
itteot his suppiwterri and subordinates iks uiivions aud able to serve 
him, tho regard and ev(<n tin; ulfcciioii of the communitv not 
purchuflod by any uuwortliy coiiccMMiuns, ami a U<j4 tragic end. 


tranafosming the ddiigiest.atmie, or •van the muddy damtt nt taa 
Thames Euibajikment» into .Bowem of Ulim |md ^|^4Um^f iho 
Sun. Dut, in ssoroest^ the idea . b tuxt ahad one. ^f eburso we 
do not want our fiamiliar frhomu|th^ comrerted into fiihryland^ 
but the eyo of a practiced artist Uke Mr. Beverly would diacoyer 
at a glance groat opportunities for aimj^and Uf^propnate decora- 
tioD. During an Imperial profreas m Ipmace the entlumues 
u^ed to think notbing of runumg up^e lew impfomptu slre^eud 
uohh* edifices of lath ami canvas. If the JltoopolxtanlBband 
would lake the luntier iu hand, they migiit elve us some idea hf 
the mchitecturo of tiio futiiro olooff tho l^amea Embankment* 
It may ho prer>inneil that tho ngly hoarding which now eucloACS 
tho cxcavntioiH of Ihh Law Coiuts will bo ploosaat^y 4i9gniscd ; 
hut pLM'hiipii it luis not yet occurred to Mr. Ayrton that this would 
he a lavo,iirable opportunity for taking the vordict of the public 
on ft scenic roprodiiction of Mr. Street’s designs. We are quite; 
sure that Mr. lleverly would avoid tho nilswe iuto wbicb 4^e 
(/’ity Architect sceitm to Imvo fallen with regard to Temple Ikir. 
This ven'.rithlo atracturiv in tho hist place, to be scrobbod 
clo/iti, wliiob no one who bus observed the thickly encrusted 
mud aud niib which now disgrscos it will object to, although hli 
uAiurul to inquire why it should not be ki.*pt decently clean .at all 
limes. Hut when thus has been done, the Bar is to be daubed 
over with gold and colours, and draped in curtains, which will bo 
opt to give it iho appearance of a gloriiicd four-post bedstead iu 
which the Corpomtion is in tho Iiabit of taking a nop on Stato 
ocamoiu. It would surely be in better tnste to preserve tlie 
original churucter of the monument instead of travoatying it in 
tiii'i fudhit'ii. Tiio triumphnl nrch at the bottom of liudgalo Hill 
will At least help to Indu tho hideous hridgo of the London, 
L’iiatbAm, and Dover Kail way, oiid wo are glad to sec that tho 
J>j ICC told of that Company, ontering into the spirit of the day, 
have promised to take down their impudent RUverlisements for 
this occasion mily. When they got leave to construct this bridge, 
it was ou the undfirstanding that it should be of an omsuientid 
chaiacter, and as thn (’ity keep.s an ftrchitoct, it is a pity he is not 
set to look after the liuilwuy (.'oiupiiny, and compel it to fulfil ita 
promisee. It may ho assumed that the Dean luid Chapter will 
take care that i5i. I’aur.s is not disfigured by temporary de- 
coratioij.v. Tho niuin object to be kept in view should 
1)0 to provide ftccommodivii(»n for tho audience, with the 
least po>^iUe int^vrferenco with tlio design of the odifico. The 
I.ord CliAmburluin is SAid to bo overwhelmed with appUcA- 
tioiw for «dmis.sir)n ; but perhaps a highly suggestive letter in 
the 'ftmes has atloriied lum ^omo relief. The writer Iian pointed 
out that when tho mnuy tiers of woodwork nro in their placea, tho 
iutcriur of tlio building* may bo likened to a vast furnace rutuiy to 
be lit. Jl would only roquire nn ftccidontnl spark and a few 
lighted shavjugs, favoured by the strong currHiit.*? of air always 
present in the building, to produce a tremendous ccmllagration. 
It is iuipoesiblo to su.ipect Lord Sidney of composing this letter; 
but he should be very much obliged to tbo writer. The warning, 
however, u one which ought not to bo overlooked, 

Tho ceremony on Thanksgiving Day will consist of two parts— 
tho procession to, and the service in, St. PauTs. The latter is in 
good hands, And will no doubt be satisfactorily arranged. As the 
Queen b to go in scuu-slAte, tbo ladies will bo able to appear in 
morning dress ; while tho moji will wear such robes, unitoms, or 
Court suits 08 they may be entitled to assumo. There will thus 
bo siiflicient divei-sity and richness of colour in the am of the 
building to light up the whole wiihoiit the addition of any otlter 
decorations. It must be o relief to the company to know that no 
opora-glnsacs Arc to be allowed in tho upper gidlories, but it will 
bo dihicult to enforce the order, and perliaps ,the tuost prudent 
course wotild be to close tho galleries oUogothBr. A viewirom 
such A ^eight, especially without a gloss, would bo mrinfuHF 
tantalizing to the unfortunate people who boil Uon tempted to 
climb so high to !«ec 8o little, ami if anything fell over it would bo 
very dangerous for those below. The wocession throijigh tlio 
streets is naturnlly tho chief object of interest to the general 
public, who will have no chance of seeing any^ing else. It 
would bo repugnant to Engliali sentiment to make itanOlitaiw 
display, llie route will be kept by soldiers, and tbe RoyM 
carriages 'will have an escort of cavalry. When Oeom lU. lim 
Queen Charlotte went to St. Paul’s in 1789, they wen attended 
by the gentlemen of tho London Associalaeii, the AjfliUeiT 
Company, aud a party of Toxopbilltes, or Bo«e^ of Asetent 
Archers, dressed iu peon, with bows and quivem df aciows.*’ 
Wo ore afraid the I'oxophilites have vauiAiad, and the 
Foronters of our own day could hardly be iatited to jOili the 
procession. But there is no why the Avillieiw.Uofil^ 

and the Volunteers should not turn out. :Tbe l4Mda ssid 
mons are to bo prmnt iu St, PauVs, bat 
in a body, ^o^ing to onoiont pteesdiMit. Wm 
more fuiihfal in hisaoherenee to old enstomi. odle^ 

that bis l^shlp, with the BberfiD^, Ibwr Aldeonm, .ami 
eight Common Ckvimoumen, hll momihlid <ni boiaihiMBbt ^dbsfi 
rec^ve tho Queen S^ple Bor, .mseatm W »wUb .the 
golden keys aud tbe City oword. ud eSeiittff her to 
the Oathooral* TSloihiim could .be snoie JmlPiie .mo. eAm^aoxi- 
Iknng than m xa^o& 
the worU mdt noH* 
t»k« to weit^ 


dsaMof ths ^ 


r/lK TI(ANKS(;IV1X(J CKKICMONT, 

I T is evident IIiaL a pvat doivl of int.'rt*.«iL U tnkon in the fip- 
prouohing ’l'h:uikf*;,;i\ing for ihy recovory of the Vriiiro of 
W»1 W ; and everybody i.s n.dumlly niixiouM tluit it shoald boa 
grvjftt Hucce.Hs, lliat it 4110111^1 go oil' not ordy smoothly, but ginudly, 
and leave leMnd it «omo roeoJloctiojv.M wotlhy of the occu.-sion. 
As A popid.u' denioiiulrMtioii, thoie can he uo doulit Unit it will bo 
oyoiy thing (hut could bo do'irod. 'I'iien* is nhvays soineiliing 
highly iiuprcfsivo in tlio flight of a gicut multitndo under the 
inuuenco of n <'onmion sciiliincnt or emotion, nnd tin* crowds 
which on Tue.sd.'jy weoL will lino the way to St. Daul'.s will, 
in any case, bo tho be.sr part of tho show. * There will pr»)bably 
not bo tJuj hnino tiimuitnoiis o.xci Lenient fi.s when (laribakii ap- 
pcarod At Nine Klind eight yenrs ago, or wlien tho Princess Ale.\- 
amlrApa8^ml through tho (hty on her first arrival in tliU country. 
Thu (ureunifllaiiecs of the day nro of a diHevfmt character. A 
TIumlisgiying suggests .solemn thoughts which will no doubt 
have thtdr oifeet on thu demeanour of the* pooplo ; but the i 
uuthiisin.sm will not he le .-j genuine or intense for being e.xpre.’^sud 
in a eoinpiiiMliv^'ly quiet and subdued nmunor. The nieeliug 
between the (Juoeu and thu people will of courso bo the prin- 
e.ipiil fertlure »)f tin* occArtien ; iiud if she were raurely to drivt? 
in the i^unpleat pctflsiblu wmv (lirougli tho long Juno of loy.nl and 
syiiipiilhetic wubjecls nlM^^ed on each aide, that in itself would bo 
A great sighl. It doc.^ noL tollow, liowinor, that all ACce.seorie.s 
should la* neglecteil. 'r'/icrc is no voa^'Oii vvliy «n attempt should 
not be lu.ulu |o^ render llie t*pi*cl,arlo ns bi'illinut nnd pioturesquo 
a.s poHdbb*. II there it nny good in such things, it rnu.st be in iho 
WAV ot prodiieiiig n vivid impn'saion on fliu pu))lic niiiid .* and it is 
dcsnublo that everything .^h mid be done to hliniulato tho imn»»i- 
natiou, and to tuiike the scene stiMkiiig nnd suggestive, Purhaps 
the hrst tliougljt Unit will occur to mmiy peiM-ns U, how much 
bolter an allair of {hin kind would ho nnmagod in Fr.rtice, or Wn 
tu iienuany. Ol eourau it would then) beeoinu a great mililary spec- 
tacle. I here would he an imin»-n.se panule of treops, hut the oedo- 
sniKtiml perl of tho display ^^ould iiUo be vorv diucthv, the people 
who Imd to wear robe.s or othm dres.es would look n.s if tliey rather 
likod u, an<l tho deeoratmn of the streets would be carried out in 
a mufonn and sysiotualie n.numer. Vohinlnrv ellbrl is no doubt 
ahnellmig in it.yvny, b.it it is apt to pvottueo awkwardlvdis- 
cordanlresullswhm, applied to the nmiposito e.xoeution of a work 
of art. Ihe eiWt'rpriMng nhopkcMvisMs who are iiww getting mdv 
tiieir burning ami pfqM*r1loxvcr.smuI heraldic einblazmiuients are 
quite oiip.iblu ot oompreheuding the absurdity of a number of 
poople silting down to play an overture, every limn choosing his 
own uvsivnuiyui and tmu*. But thuv air, them^olvos duiim 
tbmg which IS quite ns absunl and murageous, in ottemptinff to 
decoiaU' Mci!t btn*et nnd tho Strand cAeh in his own Ivav mid 
ttftar his own peculiar It would be much butter if*theY 

WoitW put Ihoir subacriptions or contributions in kind into a 
ctunmoii stock, and submit to carry out iho diTOctjons of a cum 
petaat authority. They would tina that uuitv of desipn esne- 
such a largo scale, would pnHluco mfignitii^nt ’results 
at a com|}aw)ivoly amaU cost. Tha City Architect apl^en^•3 to 
kavc fibtAUMd oome kmd of control over the arrongiiients in 
Fleet Street mxA Ludgnte Hill, hut the dism-der of imcondiiionid 
Iriaedum .rapeais to xoi$n to tho woat ofTittnple'Bar. 
ip kM W a joke that tbo decorations of the 

S ntv alMtt the Queen U tu pnesehonld be entruaUid to 

the eeeno-iMdiiter, who would hare no difficulty in 
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k« TO— (yi ftflh g—t flMQ and dextaritv " It eomw out, hoir* ' 
ew, is amitaH' {—on^, that it srae a lad botaa. os 'wbieh ba 
]K)de iMurelMiAiid, witfo tfie sword in bis hsod. Ffftoeu ^atkmoa 
In girwDB, uritk thisir hones in the custody of poliosinsti woubi* ws 
fsnr, not omtiftiits to the di^ty of the occoaion. It bee been 
fusopcmd thiit the Queen ebidi by Trnfolgnr Bounre mid the 
ratiriM to the and return % the Thauteii Enibenkmeot., but 

the iittter enit of tbo progmnme hue exdied strong end almost 
unirenai dhnetiafiaetion. The Thanksgiving Day u intended 
to be a day of general rujoicisig^. and the larger the notaber of 
ehopkeepevs wbo are enabled to pay their rent for the year by 
lettihg out their windows for an hour or two, the more complex 
will be the rejoioiiMf. From tliU point of view Oxfoid SUtvot is 
dearly the preferable route^ and it would also be more agreeable 
In many ways for the general pubho. Tho proximity of the 
EmbHiikmonc to the river renders it dangerous for a swaving 
orewd, and it will also be diflioult to protect it aulKoienUy from 
the roughs. If the decision to use the Eiubankiiient is por- 
listed ]Q^ the authorities must be prepared for itiMittlrous 
aeoidents; The experienoo oi tho Priii<!«at Alexandra's pro- 
osssldn will) we trust, m>t be forgotten in making tho prdioo 
asrangements fbr the day. The two things .to bo chielly guuidod 
against nie the pressure of sspamte massos of |H3iopli> down dif- 
fe»ut strests oonvergiug on one central point, and tho rush of the 
mob along with tbo procession. It is to be hoped also that the 
pyscauUous taken in 1 7H9 to test the strength of the scatlblding 
and other ureotions will be now repeated. 


MINISTERS AND TAXPAVERS. 

I T is ablemed tendency of the human mind inslinctivfdy to 
condone the irrotriova(>le, and to decline idtogelher to take into 
consideration the remoter ceunes of its woes. Tho tux-gal herer 
presents the ominous notice. The head of the stru;:gling liotisc- 
hold reads the announcement that ho is cuMt /'or ii^e Mliiiling.i or 
five pounds, as the case may bo. I^iiturally ho writhes under uu 
impo^^ition which ae«ma to bring liiiu no tangible c<>inpcM.s'.\tory 
ndvnulngo. He lives or starved irom hand tu lunutli, eml is little 
in the way of soaring above his petty cares to ^cneroubly cmnprt- 
bsnsive ideas. For the moment he "seta small store by the .«bmo in 
our administrative blea^ings whicli bis payim*nt secure>* him. lie 
forgets that ilguaiautetHi him against itivfu>iou panics, their ciitHo 
and their consequences ; that it syinbnli/.us his joint ])roprictot>»h)p 
in the Iloree Gtuurds, tho Admiralty Board, and the udniirubly or- 
ganized forces which these twin departments di^po^n of; that it i.s 
his contribution towards tho wages of his dignitiod j'epre<<entativt\M 
in OUT diplomatic, consular, and police services. Yet ^'Ome comfort 
may come with subsequent reHection. lie bos a dim recognition 
of these mnoifold beneiits, and candour whinpera that lie Ikim no 
more claim to eni^ thorn fur nothing than to 4{oinand u gratuitous 
supply of gas and London water. Tim Statu does give iiim sunie 
aort of value for his money; the amount at which he rmiv be rated 
for adiQiiiiatiutive wuste fs inevitable and ndaiively imimpiirUiut. 
Fortunately for his peace of mind, he rarely rCH-olhtcis tiiai Auir- 

S encu in each of his ^millings goes to defray an intcrmimible annuity . 

ue upon barrru encuuibiinjces, and it. is [irobuhlo that he never I 
speculates on the way in which those cmbai itusDUjumts gicw. This U 
most fortunate, we tay, for his peace of mind, and Ibrtiumlo (\)o for 
the tranquillity of the Stato; for a retrospect of MiruHteiUl faulU 
or blunderB, of the coutradictoiy poiicicN that have run up our 
national liabilities, might ciiiier plunge him in profound gioom, or 
urge him to vent his bitterness in mliiion. 

It is superfluous to go into an unpruii table review of nil the 
sepacate itema that have swelled our debt. Taking our point 
as proved beforehand by the vaguest recollections of the most cur- 
aorj student of school historivs, we may merely indieaie some 
patent instsiicee from a barmomous sequence of similar events. 
F^exanqde, there was the pigbeailed nolicy that embrtnled us with 
the colonies whiebthave smoedeveleped iaU> the unfriendly America 
of the Ahlf^nm claims. T'j^ere wee the ccMly reaction when 
after undae delay, exchanged ahsotutsuen-intervention fMruntversai 
•war mid- indisenminate subsidies There was tbo timid hesitation 
the sMesmen who drifted into that Grimesa caai|i^gn whose 
taitswe oihrsd nplastyearima samifice to leg^mate Kusuatt siis« 
eaptihUftiea Theio was the uasonrteoue negiq^neo of custoniary 
foftui' that piovoked King Theodore, and saddled us with the 
estiiiuites for tho AbvssuiianmiUtaffy prooumado. Wo say nothing 
now of oulpahio neongenoe when the hietosioBl Alabama cnee wtui 
yet iff oMohiTO iii Laint^ AiM^y$aA\ Ur tho A/abrnna emo 

tliU stands for trial hefors an iatoniatioaal tribunal^ and eooso- 
mlkily, in itaemdier stagee^ it uMiy psihapi be as^vi^ 

Bot, take it all so alL if we acidis oer oatioaal bamoe* 
(Sot by the light of cootemporaiy hissonr and sehteqtMnt 
taflrnitiftnii its nvemittont itsma resolve ftmniswee into ao many 
{Bimtamikascrf^ fbUifatli^ of ** emkieot ” emtamuio. Mot that 
nnr Mssmoa’s shovccomiiigi have gone ntv^wemd wt. 

OBt eewMiit* We may admit that Jolab Ball has navmr 
miffsiid bli pHyiWge of grambtiaf to kfae bydbrneas 

. haw nmar ficom or fimim flSndM 

snfmtbiaachtmiani; 

in PaihasMtU whidh has^ tern 

to the tnkdahiss of . Mfai ida im 

is tha fluiliioii to elmse them, tbafb<^id' 

iianpiir ri W»o that hat virtod el their p0tU> 



apUf are ae in&dlible as inen well can be, and the supeittiBea ii 
alwayi atHhlng deeper root in spite of Ministerial etnm and ftad/T 
exposure. We abuse the gpveming powers us a matiur of ooturat^ 
an& yet all the time, in the depuis of our couAciousaoifli, wa 
believe that uo other men could do much better. We argue that 
in tho iteo fight of public life the best men must necessarily foma 
their way to the firout. We confirm ourselves in what may be an 
iltusion, when we see that the old landmarks set up by aristocratic 
traditions have been IcvvDod with the ground ; tlint it is essentially 
a Minister of the people who has exercised a power almost auto- 
oratlc, who has broken with formidablesjOastes, and defiantly ^s- 
n^gonied iramomorial inturesta; who hoc even dared to override 
his own legislative measures, and managed in spite of it idl to 
reUdu a majority in ourreprcuiieutiitive /Viuembly. Intense vitality 
of political existence must needs argue trensuendeut abilitiea^ and 
accordingly our Inherent foiUi in our Mhustry snrvives oxpertonoc 
and disastrous prei^edenU. Suddenly some ugly diplomatic emii 
burrassuiont crojis up to induce us to reconsider that idea. • Wc 
(ire brought face to taco with awkward coutiugencies which ws 
piissibly oxaggerato. I'be oxcittuueut is general and lij^stericah 
The political unemiea of the Govornmont denounce its action with 
the dispassioniiie animosity’ of faction, and under tJui joint in* 
lluenc es of a menace to their pockets and lUi insult to tho nAtional 
pride, tho whole nation, except ploccmen and red-hot portinanSi 
euiuloiihly sides with tho hostile critics. Tlie nioro violent tha 
excitomont the uujto short-lived it is likely to bo. Tho gravov 
the diiliculty tlio more priictiisally inellbclivo nro tho attacks 
on iU responsible authors, because ii is obviouslv unpatriotic 
to umbarne^ Ihu action of tlio MoverniuenU 'iTio animus of 
tho critics is HiiMpcctcd, and their ciiorgy of ossovemiiun defeats 
its own object. 80, centontiiig ilsidf with the boisterous ex- 
pression of uu opinion in whicli it has liillo faith, the general 
public turns quietly buik to its own atfaiis. Ft loaves thoso 
<d‘ the coauU'y to bo dealt witli by tho men whose business 
it is to muuagc ihuio, and tho MiiiisliU's practically go their 
own wav. Alter all, Btatecrafl slalecraft—a tnuie UUo aiiolbor, 
and ouo to whicli a man should be rt^gularly iippruntii^d* The 
governed may grumble, hut, knowing in their hearts thoir own in- 
compuleucy, limy aio shy of condemmiig their jn'idessiouul gover- 
noiM. 80 tho dqdomatio dilUculty drags its sl«>w longlli along, 
IhThaps ilipiomucy gels a tniiinpli, and llui inalUtr is peacufulfy 
shelved to bleed inlcniHliinutl (iiinnusiticM at luisure. IWha|>sthe 
hword is called in to ( ut the Icmtl, and uupvai is miulo t4) 11 costly 
war. Then« may bo a party attack in liiu iioiists 'I'hore may be 
(1 motion lor paper.^, and ^onlo inquhsitivo or indefatigubJo insmbor 
limy procure ihton. ibit many rnne slua‘t of a hiiiiuhating catos- 
Ixqihc, tho imlioiial icnlict on Minlstomis pretty sura to bo one 
ot ^tcquiUiil, or r.tth'/r judgment is iiidehnitedy (iefortvd. Ministers 
have been lito victims of eircuuistonoi'S bevond mortal cuntroL 
and have duim n» -well as morials eoiiLd reasonably bo expooted 
to do. 'J’o ui»c II vulgar proverb much in vogue in rity circlcNi, 
“ Jt i«« no u.'*c crying over ^pilt milk.” The exp< iidilurv in which 
wc htivo bevii iijvoivi'ii is written oil’ by huiiy man, who havo to 
biHtir tUeiUhvlves lo rctiievo (heir Iokj-c-h ami meet tho imu't'iisod 
tavution. 'i'ho ineiuory of politivuil blunders is buried for the timo, 
Ui bo dug up and ihcorized upon by the boohwonii of some fUtiore 
genaratiori. 

( >ur reiiKirks nro intended gnnorally, and yet we Hiispeet that 
they inuy bo id ways susccntiblo of application. As TiifiU«)r of history, 
wc may erhsorve, that thii presuiujitions on which these natiooal 
> I'rdlcU ar«5 bneed mi) t4Ki frei|ueutly falsitiod by foids. The Minister 
him been waiiimg in si»nst», uict, or tempjr ; Fioa l>oen tricked or 
tnlkodover; bas ocfmiiultcd Idnmdfby curelossiieiui or on impulse, 
lie may have been scurcciy uU that we hud a right to suppose him 
to be. We may have have bo(*n too ready to accept him at his 
own valuiiuoii. lie may have been raised to power by aocident, 
und iVls reputation may liave liuen bom of a combination of oirctim* 
stances and coiucidonevs. A .Minisb-r may be an imjKMitOf like 
other men, and may iiupuse dangermady on other people because 
he has succeeded so thoroughly in deluding himself, lie may 
have been more than ull that wo cmiooived him to be, and may 
be only tho more mischievous on that account, lie may have 
been mised W power in rnAsideratioA of certain quidiUes which, 
serviceable as they may bo in dotiiestic reform, become positively 
rnisohievous in case ot foreign compUctations. ILo may be in the 
habit of thinking foreign atfairs as far romoved from bis spee^ 
province ns they ore from hie individual tanu^s, and be may be 
roused some xnomiag to docido upon a matter of which he 
is profoundly i^unmt. lie may licUevc in the genitts that 
inspiree him with sudden convictions, and bo' gift^ with an 
eloummco and force of chamotcr that convert his colleagues 
ownst their better judgment Or ho may lu«ve been selected for 
omeeae amphottcaUy a sole mao, mnl sate'* may ]>roYe asynouym 
ler iluggisu and stupid, Umi limp mind, working with jodlcioi 
deliheraticni, uun turn itself slowly reund to sedso some pregnant 
merhuity, and find the op|s/rtumty fled fAv beyond its reach. 
Mof is it ooly ndaiiiMiageiiieiit arising from infirmities of the 
MiiiafterUd mind' that we may have to pay heavily for. 'rbs 
iBaladits of tha MhueUaial body may haro far more to do with it 
Hmui we lkiMy* A siatiMiian oomes ap from the coun^ in the 
mrtnma xeoeaa to Mave over irritating werk^ to he peniied in a 
IbtftMBOMliemi^ to he fretted wiUr weariimmixiaiy. Perbaps be 
Wmriu hki Umm tmieu fteely at tidde, mmottha thal his eaer* 
efaa ia Misaly'iaeitial, Ua bmomnn bsmaaiSsf ana his brer gets 
He tate a jaandk^vi^^ ami his 

hiiiiigff raieot thsemslyge is his deiqpatshes and insinietkdii. 
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ExpIanatioDfl aveiefoaed. or are in curt brupquelnnguagef and 
difleroncea once cuaceptible of arningetuent become irreconcilable, 
or a flying fit of the trout acizea him ut Home moat inopportune 
moment.^ In an evil hour it occurs to n man whope notoriously 
nncifio diapoflition haa invited liberties to vindicate the insultoa 
nonour of nia countiy and his own at the cost of a bloody war. 
lie fumlabea an luatauco the more of the tiifling accidents on 
which OTcat roaulta depend. A guinea prii<.l to a physician at the 
right time, a few ponce expended on colchicum or mercury, 
might have saved the British taxpayer n hundred millions. 

So, retnentbering that Ministers are men, we cannot help feeling 
some natural anxiety at a moment like the present. W’^e doubt 
not that they will do their best, and perhajm wo ought to confide 
in them implicitly. But yet, according to America, this is a 
question of hundreds of millions. The possible expenditure of 
hundreds of millions in one shape or other llguros among the 
ToriouB contingencies which our uervouo apprehensions suggest. 
Our better judgment may h U us tbeio is no adequate reason for 
these approhonsions, but the very mention of such stupendous 
sums may wcdl make the taxpayer uneasy. If we tide over the 
(hIRculty peacefully, if we pay nothing in hard cash, still some 
little shortcoming in tact or adroitness may be productive of those 
ncodlcss animosities which bear a very appreciable market value. 
Already vague anxiety has been folfowed by a heavy drop in 
socuritios 01 all sorts, which must mulct so many tAxp.ayers in 
their means of mceaing the claims of the lOvchequor. And the 
instances in which it is adniitiod that the Ministers have already 
l/iid themsolvcs open to criticism are not nltngethor encouraging as to 
the future. 'J'boy shipped a d^degation of dignitaries and doctrinaires 
to cope with the slnawdcst practitioners bred in the sharp schools 
of Amoricnii law. I'bey were entirely deceived ns to tiio spirit 
in which the American (Jovornment was prepared to meet us. 
They noglect(‘d all those ordinary precautions which prudence sug- 
gests even to the closest friends when they propose suhscribing a 
foritinl contract. All this may he chnrnctenzod ns ^^erowing out’" of 
the single negative fault of carelesMiioas, if wo may borrow a phrase 
likely enough to bocoino historical. Finally, oven when their <‘yes 
were opened, they delayed for a whole month to communicate 
oiGcially to America the intense surprise with which we learned 
the extraordinary character of the Ameiicnn doinamls. IWihly 
the greatness of the shock stunned them, and, now that they have 
regained their senses, we may count on their exhibiting ail the 
qualities that have hitherto been conHpjriunia by their absence. 
But they can hardly wonder if the taxpayer s fo\ered imagination 
follows w’ith intense interest the deliberations of the frequent 
Oabiiiot Councils. We do not know how dee ply our pockets may 
bo concerned. The Ministers are mortals; predct'cssors of thciis 
have erre<l in far loss delicate circnmstnucos, and there is always 
the possibility that these Ahhama rlaims may bo so misuianngod 
ns to furnish material for a hideous pngo in tlio national le(I;;er. 


THE (iOVERXMENT WIIIP, 

rilllE Govonmicnl Whipisanocowu’y complement to the statos- 
•■L manship of the Cubiiitit. If all the world were wise, pntrioiic, 
and disinterested, if political questions wore invariably examined 
by the pure while light of rensmi, and determined on their merits, 
it might be enough lor a couuuil of suges to expound their luea* 
flurea and thou leave them to tbo dispassionate consideration of a 
just and severoly logical assembly. It happens, however, that even 
tho representatives of the Collective Wisdom are not exempt from 
passion, prejudice, the biivs of personal interest; and other frailties 
of humanity j they have to be coaxed and conciliated as a step 
towards being convinced, und the process of porsuasiou is not 
nllogother a course of philosophical dialectics. Tlio strongest and 
most conclusive arguments aie not always delivered within hfnring 
of the Strangers’ (.isllory; and the thundered eloquence of tho 
Minister has at times proved less elVeclive than a liltlo W’hisiier 
from hia subordiuato, the W hip. Those who know notliing of 
Parliament except what they gather from tho renorts in the 'I'iweg 
or Uaniard are apt to wonder how it happens that an apparently 
weak and inconclvisivo line of reasoning ie4ids np to a triumphant 
division, while on another orca.siou a really strong argument is 
^perha^is inefriictual. The truth is, that tho public debates present 
*oiiJ[y one aide of Parliamentary history. The grt*at statesman at a 
groon table rapping on a red box and pouring forth a flood of 
Bolefim oratory is supplemented by a busy and Jess dignified con- 
federate, fiittU)^ between tho bar and the lobby, translating the 
arguments of hia leader into a concise and fnuniiar tongu^ and 
adding a few expressive toucbca of Lis own. We must wait for 
another Walpole or-Wrnxall to give us the “ asides ” of the lobbies 
imd the amoking-room. If the W’Lip’s speeches were reported, 
they would perhaps help to clear up many mysteries. It does not 
fifllow, because the kind of pleading which he is in the habit of using 
bof a somewhat difl'erent cast from that of public coutrovony, that 
ft is necosaarily disingenuous, or conmpt, or otherwise discrtnlitable. 
Party government, as we know it m this country, implies co- 
Ofimtionfor the aaka of general results; and it is an iui|)ortant 
1^ of the Whip*s business to see that this is kept in view, and 
thst the bbiid course of policy is not audigigerod by narrow votes 
iaohfted iBSUOSt Ho has toromiud hia flock ^at the question 
is not whotbor in the abstiaci ^is or tbsl lino of policy is 

Shttnd, htft whothor, o|vior tho circi^tanoos of tho moment and 
h iasmodiato piiictujhl results, it is desirable that 

thor |i{ij)r»okhiiU bo carried out in tho way and to tho 


extent proposed. Tho thing may be right tn itself, but 
a defeat of the Oovommeut or an embanrassment of other 
questions may be too high a price to pay Ibr it: or, on 
the other hand, it may not bo absolutely tne best thing that 
could be done, and yet, for tho soke of graver questions ana more 
important results which aro mixed up with it, it may be oxpe^ont 
that it should be carried out. The Whip may be said hnm an 
incarnation of the argumentum ad hmnutem, ' Mt me show you, 
he iu effect says to each member, bow this vote will affect you, 
as U) your personal interests, your sontimonts, jour favourite prin- 
ciples and meobures, your crotchets, your social position, your 
relations with your constituents, and so forth. If the formation of 
opinion could bo scion titically analys^, it would be found to be 
conipo8od of a curious amalgam of different motives and desires. 
It is the business of the Government to set its saift so os to get 
tho benefit of all the little breezes that may bo blowing. 

Tho origin of tho office w'as unquestionably evil. In the 
interval between the acquisition of supreme power by the House 
of (Jummons and tho complete identification of the How with the 
nation the Sovereign found it convenient to strengthen his authority 
by bribing the Legislatuie to do what hedesii'ed. The' Tudors relied 
rather on coercion than corruption ; but Charles II. found that it 
was easier and loss dangerous to take a sufficient number of mem- 
bei-8 into his pay, and thus secure a majority on important divi- 
sions, than to beard tbo Assembly which had beheaded his father. 
Clifford and Dnnby organized the vile system, which was not dia- 
coutinued until at least the beginning of the present century. 
William 111 . professed to have struggled against it, but in vain. 

1 liRve to do,” he pleaded, “ with a set of men who must be 
rnaniigud in this way, or not at all ” ; and the ploa survived as 
long as the evil flourished. Tho “ King’^s Man ” for the pur- 
cha>e of \oles had become a regular institution in the reigns of 
the first two Georges. It was an old joke by that limo, although 
still fresh in its application, that the llouse of Commons was liito 
a pump which, when it showed signs of becoming dry, could' 
always bo made to yield an abundant supply of water by pouring 
a jugful down it ; in other words, that a few thousands 
spent in bribery yielded a large return in votes of public 
money. Mfunbers flocked round \Viilp<de, as in the worst days of 
the Itostoratiou they had done round l)anby, like jackdaws 
afU3r cheese.” Newcastle, Bute, North, and even Grenville, fol- 
low*ed iu Walpole’s steps. Wnljaflo and Newcastle were their 
own paymasters; and when the distribution of places and pay was 
first entrusted by tho Premier to a subordinate, it was rather 
with a view to having the w’ork better done than from any shame 
that tho head of the Govenimout should be concerned in such a 
dirty business. It was in 1714 that a Patronage Secretary was 
fir^^t Appointed to assist tho Financial Secretary of tho Treasury 
in some of his more confidential and dubious duties; but tho Pay- 
master of tho Forces nnpoars also to have occasionally taken charge 
of this dop.artmcDt lieury Fox is said to have kept open shop 
at the Treasury for the purchaso of votes, the lowest price being 
from 2ooA to 300/., nnu as much as 500/. being given on ciiticm 
occasions. Tho Secret Soi^’ice money for 1764 amounted to 
41,000/., tho greater part of which is supposea to have gone in 
procuring majorities in the House of Cfommons. It was then 
u.-^u/d for tho Sovereign to maintain a contingent in that assembly, 
whicli lie employed as he thought fit, sometunes placing it at the' 
service of the Ministry, somotimes using it Against his own^ 
Government, as he happened to be pleased or disjfleased with 
its policy. It appears from Bubb Bodington's Diary, that it 
was Au understood rule that ** the King's Admiralty boroughs ’’ 
and other constituencies over which he exercised apenonal control 
should be kept in his own bands, while the Ministry hod a right 
to make tlm best of its authority, ** as by tho customs, ozcisei 
t&c.,” in other directions. In George lll.'s time bribes to members 
of the House of Commons and election expenses constituted a 
heavy charge on tho Civil List Fund. Tho elder Pitt held aloof 
pui'sonally from all such trafiickiDg, but during bis alliance with 
Newcastle the Duke was only too ready to take charge of thb 
department. The younger Pitt appears to have been equally 
circumspect When be was forming hia Ministiv, WilbenbroOi 
going down to the House with Steele and some others^ happened 
to remark that ** Pitt must be careful whom he makes Smetaiy 
of the Treasury, for it is rather a roguish office.’^ ** Mind what 
you say,” exclaimed Steele, “ for 1 am Secretary.’’ Pitt’s Ckiveoi* 
ment was too strong to stand in much need of corrupt iiippot^ 
and it is probable that Steele’s duties were cldefly confined to the 
mauogement of elections and the distribution of petroiM^pe* 

The purchase of constituencies survived the pSrehaae of meih* 
hers, and the Secretaiy to the Treasury had to paovtlo the 
Government with a majority on the meet eoonomioal terns. 
In 1 806 Loid Granville was able to boast that not a gwea 
of the public money had been spent for eleeriottsu Tim lact 
was, that the Government had hit upon the 'jflm of hvy^ 
ing seats from their firkuds at a low pnee, nikiaf up the de- 
ficiency hr appointmenta and pioinotioaa; llmm mat* wm tiien 
sold at thoaverim market pnee to men wim pMs^ 
and the proceeds fonaed a fend Ibr nsc Id ocDtsfmtdc^^ In 

those days there appseiii to hhve Imen im aftwtative mreepttp 
*xkeaseatfrom riieGcvepmcailinapi^ rimoli%diim 
to vote Csditectod^ or W ter.njaset te W^^ 
attached. 

luxMpt <me fiM M 

naatwaa hirid'^WoSnditt# '^hedm^ 

stftuMs^and UUmm im fmon* <mcaatdn n memhef nho had 

- ^ ^ V./ 
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kmtii Unu^ to a patron paid a fine in order to ohtidii fteedom 
tomd^ hia own opiniowk Jtwill beeaon that^ho OoVom- 
inent Whip had thua a great manj cufioua and delioate traaiao- 
tioni to flianm. The patronage from whkh hie office derived 
hti title waa alao extenaire and tronUeeome. There waa in in* 
satiahle demand for email places as a sort of small diaage to scatter 
among the eleotorB« In a dehate liord Rockingham once stated 
that there were no less than sereuty elections which tumed on the 
totes of revenue officers^ Members had to he eondllated on the 
one hand, and their constituents on the other, and the more that 
was given the more was demanded. Each party made the moat 
of its opportunities when in office, and it cannot be denied 
that public intezeats suiTered woefully. The competitive system, 
while it has great^ abridged the power, has also lightened the 
labours of the Fatrouage Secretary. At the right of nomi* 
nation waa reserved for the Ministers, although the actual appoint- 
ment depended on the subsequent examination; but since the 
greater part of the Civil Service has been thrown open to 
unrestricted competitiou, even this fringe of natronago has been 
tom away. When Mr. Lowe enmo into olnco he found that 
he had a single office in his •gift, and ho at onco introduced 
a Bill to aboUm it His colleagues have moro at their diHpoHal, 
but the resources of tho I’atronage Secretary ai*e rapidly dr\ing up. 
Except au occasional County Court Judgeship, there ia Vai*cely 
anything loft to job with. Tho cheap and handy coin of tide- 
wtiterships and clerkships has disappeared. The Secret Service 
money is still voted, and it is of course impossible to say what is 
done with it ; but it is understood that tho greater part of it is 
allotted to the Foreign Office, and it may at least be safely assorted 
that it has ceased to iniiuenco our domestic politics. A ratronage 
Secretary without patronage, who has little to oilVr but cold 
political breakfasts to those wiio aspire to simper in gilded saloons, 
IS certainly somewhat at a disadvantage compared with his pre- 
decessors. 

The duties of the Whip may be generally dc.scnbcd as the 
management of tho House of Commons. He is the luodium of 
communication between tho members and the Government ; ho 
prepares the course and settles the older of busine8.s ; ho f«^ois the 


EPISCOPAL JtmtlOE. 

A BOIIDBACON DENISON has pubUshad a four-nmnths’ 
./X oomspondencd between himself and the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells* W^ea we say that it elates to the ordering of the 
•ervioes In the parish church of East Brent, every one will ktmw 
beforehand Uiat it virtually closes with an iiuiuiatiou from the 
A^hdeacon that, rather than conform to the Bishop's cotiditimiA, 
he will submit to be deprived of his henellco. It is not, howeveiv 
with tho Archdeacon's part in the correspondenco that we ])rupoae 
to deal. I1iat is characterised *by all tlio quAllties whirh Ar^- 
doacon Denison's letters invariably display— g^al clennu'ss of 
statement, great iirmnesa^ of purpose, and im eiuiie inability to 
look at the questions in dispute from any point ot \iow I'xoopi his 
own. Ho maintiiius that certain practices in uso in hui eiuiiTh 
are ordered or permitted by tho law of this (..’himdi niid Hoalm," 
and treats any decision to tiie contrary giveu by tho Jndiiinl 
Committee of tho IVivy Council as a ‘‘modorn inlorpivtatlou ” ho 
^‘ conspicuously absurd as hardly to deserve a pawing nollco. If 
tho Bishop of ‘Bath and Wells hod taken or f*Rnclioned prorpt'dinga 
against the Archdeacon for au olfonce against occh^siasiicol law*, 
no fault could have been found with him. Wo might hove re- 
gretted another attempt to enforce an impoH.^ihle and oiin-sidod 
uniformity, but wo should have been obliged to admit that the 
Bishop wWs acting within his right. Tho course ho has cliosen to 
take in preforonre is one of which it might have been hoped tho 
Church of England had soon tho last. There waa a Uine not very 
long since such muasuros wtuc common enough, but thefr 
rovi>nl after they hino fallen into disuse ought not to bo pnsvHi 
over without comment. 

Certain parishionors of East Brent became dlssatinfied in (he 
course of lost autumn with the ordering — tho changed ordering, 
us they allege— of the services in tho nurish church, and, by tlio 
advice of a neighbouring clorpyman, tliey wrote to the Bishop, 
asking him to give them an uitoruow. The roiirsu whi. U tlie 
Bihhop should nave taken in this matter is suilicioully obiiouM. 
Ho w'HS bound to h<'ar tho complainants; ho was ala/) bound to 
give the Aichdeucon an opportunity of answering tho rhnrges 


way of tho Government on delicate points, Rs>ceituia8 how fur a • brouglit ng/iinst him. If the uiuiwer appeaivd iiisiiflicient, it would 
majority can be reckoned upon, and docs his b<'st to secure Olio by ' * * ’ * ^ . .. i 

suen means of persuasion or coercion a.s Are in his poiver; he 
endeavours to stave oiT awkward questions, to smooth ruffiod feel- 
ings, to arrange compromises. It has been said to be tho business 
of the junior memWs of tho Government to make a Hou^ie, 
keep a House, and cheer the Minister, but for tho innkirg and 
keeping of a House the Whip is primarily rosjxuihible. On dull 
nights, when tho Homo is descried, ho has to provide a subter- 
ranean contingent in ca^c the boll ring^ sudd<‘iilY for a division 
ot “ count.*’ One of hLs most drlicato and troiibWouio duiits in 
the arrangement of the order of speakers in a great debate. This is 
no longer left to chance, or at least only pariially so^ a regular 

S mme or time-table is now nn^parod for each tiigiit ol the 
lion, with perhaps a few blauks in the middle vvhicli 
are left to be tilled up by tho process of natural selection, or 
competitive adroituoss in catching the Speaker’s eye. Tho posi- 
tion of the Whip between eight niid eleven on the night oi the 
division is poculiarly painful. Whenever onn member siU down 
a score or two of dosjjerate men immediately start up, each with 
a speech by heart or in las pocket, a copy of which is perhaps 
already in type in the oliice of his local paper. The Wlnp tries 
to keep out of the way ; it' he appears for a nvonient, ho is beset 
by entreaties to allow another night's debate. t)no inomhcr has 
an important view to communicate, another feels that bo can 
never lace his constituents atfain unless bo lays his mind bare 
on the question before the liouso. All that the Whip can do 


theu have boeu his duty to aNcertnm the facts for himself, and 
to deal with thi‘ case accordingly. This in vvlial the Bishop 
ought to have done. Wlial ho ifid was this, lie wrote to the 
complainants sugp'hling that, before oppeoling to him, tlmy 
fihould send a inemoriul to the Archdeacon, asking him 
“to restoro tho serviros to their former This was 

in ellcct to prejudge tho quc.8tion, by ossuniing that tho scr- 
vice.s had been altered, which it vvns at least ptisMihle tho 
Archdeacon might deny. But (he Bishop did moie than this. 
Ho went on in the ifdlowing rcinarkiibh* wonis “ B«iftsil)Iy 
ninny of the paiish)oner.s who might bo unwilling to take the step 
of appealing to inc against their vicsr would join in sik h a request 
to tno vicar himsoll; and if ho found a coimidetahlu portion of 
lliM parish wore aggrieved, his own kind feelings would probably 
dispoHi* htrn to comply with their wish. Jf, ho\ve\4>r, tho sB^p I 
suggest (all-* to induce him to make the alteration reqnuHtod, you 
could then uppeal tome.” Here we havo u judge in effect suggesting 
to the pUiintiiV how he irmy strcngthtMi his (lUie ngfiinsl tlie doferi- 
dfiiit before the trial comes on. Brobably this \ low of his conduct 
did not iHM’ur to tho Bisliop, but he could hardly have been blind 
to tho handlo ho wos giving the complanmnta in hiinseU* suggesting 
that many parishionors who had not hithovto acU*d with them 
would bo willing to do so if tho episcopal hint was folh/wod up. 
As it was, no sucli memorial was set on foot; but, supposing 
thoro bad buen one, tho authors of it would have bi^en fully 
justified in rf*pve‘;eiiting it as really tho production of tho Bishop. 

. I . a\... ij: I * .1 ... i.* . , -.I'.. f... 


I more perhaps ot tho fact that the Bishog bad not giv4>n linn any 
' notice^ either of the cniipluint or of tho niiMver to it. 'ilu‘ Bi'^hop 


ring, 
cominijtiirudi’; 


is to advise them to try to accommodate eacl^ other by Hhortening * it seems to have been the Bishop's wish that hi.s intmleroncu at 
their Bpecchos and so making tlie most of the time. But | this stage of the proceedings should remain unknown to Arch- 
oven at he is suggesting this futile consolation, there is^ cheer t deacon l^tmi -von. Jt is iieedioss, howeviT, to say that the answer 
and a rush of members from the lobbies, for tho loader of the*| to the complainants was not k* pt seciet, and that a copj 
OpI^dUon is up and the Premier will follow, and there will bo | found its way through a third person to the Archdciu^ou, Ho 
a mvisioD at two o’clock. The gathering of members from fur j f««lt nuturnlly and justly oggiieved at the Bishop's hue, and stiU 
and near for a critical vote, the summoning of truants from odd ' ’ • 

comers of the New World and the Old, from invalid retreats, 
and even perhaps from the sick-bed itself, is also an anxious task, 
especially as U&e days rush past and some of tho dosertors are as 
yet making no sign. But the Whip has bis reward when he goes 
up on the right of the tellers to proclaim his triumph. It is a 
happy symptom of our political condition that for a long time 
there has oeen no susphrion of foul pU^ or corrupt practices on 
the part of the gentlemen who “ manage ^ the House of Commons. 

There is a seamy aide topdlitica os to eveiything else, and it is 
ea^ to lan^at tbeexpedlmtito which a Whip mui sometimes to 
resort ic oraer to ncure votes. But it must be remembered that 
the Oovemment must take meu as it finds them, and it is clearly 
enthled to use any kbd of infiue&ce which is not dishomt or 
The Whip fills a usefnl and laborious office with much 


oppresstve. - 

mspontibility and not much honour. He has no opportunity of 
hlmself io debate OT identi^liig hlmsslf with imnor* 
tent meisues. Beyond the wa& (ri Ferfiameiit his aema is imle 
kuowniiiid be has usnaUy no Wpe of obieinliit h^et official 
tank Be is not a member of ike CaUnet ; be asay 

privately andkdiieeaviftfiuenoeilsdebbenittt^ 
oidT its servant, bound to eeospt fta coadusions and to go about 
AdlMliig tbst they ere ^ ^ imm and 

JusCkfk Tet if heoubeaat&fied witoaiMwe of eesmtpow^^ 

Itobaipiobaffiyimremtooomple^ ^ 


jrasAiua mi ms asiv siiiwvvvrs irir if-» a si«^ 

' defends himself by denying his judicial position. “ 'J'lii' * In » 

j be writes to the Aichdeocon, “and 'judging,' and ‘ cominun 
my judgment’ on an ejc pafte htateuiont, had no ezihir'iice but m 
your own intagination.” No doubt if “ hearing “ nmi ns bcai in g 
both aides, mid “judging” menna eomparing tl.iu accu>.alJon with 
the defence, the Bishop was quite guiltless of any such pnc^'diin*. 
But that he assumed, ooth in the letter wo have quoted and in ii* 
snbsequont interview, that tho aggrieved purishioneis hnd 
good grounds of complaint against their vicar, S4»ems quite ch‘A)'; 

such an Assumption on the part of au official who niighi 
•tthsequently have to decide between them was n real injuHti<>e to 
the sioe against which it operated. A similar observation ih sug- 
gested by tho Bishop’s first letter on the subject to the Arch* 
deacon. ‘This letter was written immediately alter the interview 
with the complainants. What he bad said to thotri is not stated, 
bnt that he bad adopted their view of the matter in hand is evident 
firomwbat be says to the Archdeacon. “I have no h'siUtJon 
in saying,” be writes — and writes, it must be b*)rne in mind, bclore 
bumwig any aeconnt of the alleged changes at East 
that of the complainauts tiiemselvcl or th^ise who sympa- 
thiied wito thoin-.“ that 1 think you have done them a gn at 
wrong in aufieriog^ their religious sensibilities to hw w<maded as 
O my baveb^ by unatilhorised serviw . . . and ^ ^ 

that| filling as you do one of the highest offices in the dwtess 
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next to the Bishop, you do owe it me eren more then any 
ordinary inrumbcut doee, to keep strictly within tbo Church’s dii- 
ch»liiu*/ni)d not allow doctrines to be taught from your pulpit 
wnicli tho (y'hurch has not sattetioninl.” If this i« not judging/’ 
and jud^’-JiipT “ on on «p imtk statement/’ we ourselves 

iinubJfj to frame a dohnitioii of tbr>fieuota. Immediately after the 
Bcrjit iJoi H rjiioted comes a pieco of advice whicli. howevtjr aoniid it 
luifrht be in iUoif^ tbh Bishop hud already put it nut of the Arrb- 
deactju’ri power to follow with any (food ultbet. What 1 tliink 
you ought to do is to ask your pariabionere to atatc to you what 
are the tilings which most grieve and estrange them, and to do 
all in your power to moot lht*ir wishes.'* Sujipo-siug that the 
Arohdeitcon had done bo at Lhis late stage of the dispute, what 
would have been the inference drawn by the complainants I*' 
Clearly, that he had heard of tljo BiNhop’s advice to them to get 
up a nieniortAl, and that he wished to take tho bull hy the lioriiA. 
loatead of looking like a desire to moot his pdrisbioncra half way, 
it would have looked like a dcHire to steal a niurch on them, and 
thia result would biivo been entirtdy due to the Misho|rH iiii:<placed 
detenuiiiatum not to regard liimsidf u« a judge. 

(Jpou a great part of the lellers that fdliow there is no n"ed to 
touch. On the 3rd of January tlio Bishop forwarded to Arch- 
deacon Denison a inoinorial, signed by six lioii.s»diol(iers of iCust 
Brunt, Hotting forth ccrhiiu “ innovations” in tho ‘'ritual and 
aorvico” of the parish church, aud claiming protection agiiinst 
'Uho contiriiianco and Hprc'ud of a Nystem ol toacliiiig . . . directly 
contrary to the law of the land, aiul to tho l<'}udiiiig of tlif 5 Befurmod 
Church of l'>iglaml.’* In this it will be seen iliat ilio Blhlinp did 
what ho ought to have <lono inore tljaii two mouths bclorc. To 
those charges the Archdeacon sent a formal answer, denying soino 
of tho acts attributed to him, and ju-sLilViug others. 'Hio i»iMhi*p 
thoruupoii issued certain “ formal and piTeiiiplorv dinictions * 
amounting to a prohibition of all buttwoof tlm prnctice>< com- 
plained ot, and Ibo ArolitlOacon closes I he c(jire-ponaence, so far as 
It concorns JiiiijMclf alone, by refusing to reuuer “ un-ciint)iiical ** 
obedierieu to a “moiieru and M'lf->stnUif\ ing interprotalion ” of tho 
law of the riiuivh (d' l inglaud. 1 1 wnulil liiive been wtdl for thu 
BiHliop of Bath and Well-* if ih(3 corriepomienee bad ended here. 
Ho Imd reduced tile conlro; ersy la*f\veeu liiuiseif and the Avoh- 
dcncon to a fair legal i'jsuc, jind the only que.slion that reiiudned 
for him to eonaider was \vln'(l»er his duiy to the ejuinilaiuauls ri*- 
qtiirud him to insiituto priccciliiigH in thu b'l ('!i;u.is(ical (\)urls. 
unf<jrtunut(*ly it hceuia to have, occurred to him tli.it, though hu 
could not touch the Arcluleaeon cAcepl at some e\j)* ii.H() to hiin- 
Bolf, thoro wore others whoni be could touch widioui jucurriiig any 
coot or trouble whatever. The vicar of Jbent ii a buneliccd 
clevgyiniin, and as such bo is irremoMiblo u\cept by i>rocos$ uf 
law. Tho c.uratcH ol lOu'^t Brent are not boueliced clergymen, and 
consequcntlv they may hu ejected without any it‘garil for Jaw. 
Tho day botore issuing ids monilion to the Archdeacon, the Bishop 
wrote to e:ich of thu cnrativ, giving tlnoii notice that mlIe^.‘^ within 
a fortnight they eonld .Mhovvicn.'^on to thu eonlrary he .slmiild suin- 
u ,\rlfy‘^ovoku tlicir lieeii.scs. Thu curate, with an ir(»ny perhaps 
not ifuitu uniiiluntioniil, “ respectfully submif, “ iliiit in order to 
Bitiir being in a (tosilion to show cause to tho eomrarv. it is necuH- 
Hftry to know the ]»recise ground upon wdjieh ihu Bishop proposes 
to subject them to this heavy penally. To one <if them the Bishop 
anawerrt with pious j/f/nt'r that ho does not tliiuk himself 
bouud, either liy law or bv that fairness which bo hopes 
110 provocation will ever indiuo him to b^su slglit of, to 
furniBh him with any spocilic and precise cliargea us thu 
ground of his proposed action. But m a letter to thu other 
Otirnie, Mr. Ilonry Denison, he gives as liis n mmmi the unlaw- ! 
ful practices in Plast Brent ('liurcli, ••ni'i -4 ul which, if nut ! 
all, wore introdncj'd by yeur^elf.” Xuw iwu luonibs before t his 
letter was sent, Arelideacm Itcni'-im hud wiiucn to ihu Bibhup 
— ** My two <'MriUe.s act for m(», with me, and with my 
express Hiinclioii m all partu-u'uw.s ” ; and a tew da\s before 
it wiw sent be bad fiirllier wiitten, •• The wimlu respuiiM- 
bility ie niiuu and not thcii's m any pnnicular.” The Aivh- 
liHturolly iiifora that the Uii*‘lii»p does not believe him. 
Wo havo no doubt that flu* Bislmp beliews liim , indeed, the no- 
tion that Ai*chdeaeou Deniaun would allow tho services in hU 
own church to be ordered by any one eveept him'^elf is too ab.sui-d 
to ho oiitcrtainod for an instant — least uf all by his own Du.- 
Oosan. The Biiupln truth <d* llio matter U that the Bidmp wrmiod 
to do something to murk Ida disapin-obaiiuii ul the Auhduacon’s 
proofiedings, and profermd to puuifrh thu curates, who could ouly 
aubmit, rather thiui tho \ioar, who might and would re-sUt. 
thut he could only do thia by committing an act of patent in- 
justice WM nothin;^ to the purpoao. Tmr dealing towards a 
con^^ of eUthusiastic vouug men is not to bo put in comparison 
witu opikoopal authority. By the sido of the Bishop of Bath 
a nd Wfilk the Ohurcb Association itself shows to advantage, it 
dtM fly at ittotllnbonts. We had hoped that by procuring un- 
miatakfible lemVdociidoiis on every diaputeti point of ritual it had 
ntade even oidifimed of flyiag at anvthing ]t3i!is. Yet the 

Bishop cfAitb and 'Wdls is wuU known to bo in private life both 
a genius attd a kind-hearted tnaa. But haviii|r at the outset 
biass^ to a ialfe estimate of his pohitiuu he has at 
last had'' td cUbOse, between |HTiional iocousiHlenuy oud olficial 
aiitooMcy^ and when euok dtemptatiou buiaUs a maft ic is rare 
iJait the tfiifyoottfageoua choke. 



'ine Bwm cotminrriQNAL qusbtim, 

T he Swiss Natunuibm^ was employed daring the hitter ffaft 
of January iu dtscussmg queations of the elm vriiidi anf in 
the strictest sense of the word, conotitatioiud. Wo intent qoestbiie 
directly tuuobing the various ]K>wen of govmmeiill,th6te diswwal' 
among thu executive and legislariye midiee, and’ the mode of' 
appointniout of tho.?u who have to discharge them. Many of thb' 
quustionK wliich have been discussed during the present revision 
of thu Kudural Constituiion are not constitunonicl qutetloiis in this 
Hcn.«ie. Sonic of them could hardly have become oDDstHurional 
questions at all uuder any but a f'edoral system. Tkke, far in* 
btaiice, the question of education, which bfts tilled so pmmment a 
part in the discus.'dons of thu Federal Assembly, It le uantliitst 
that questions whether education shall or sball not be couipul- 
fiory or gratuitous, whether clergymen and members of I'eligiona 
orders shail be idlowed to act as teachers, ore not* in any 
hlrictiuwH constitutional quu^tiiins. Tliey are qucMJtiona whicte 
have nothing to do with tlio torni of govciUtnont or the maniteP 
uf it^i administration. They are questions which might arise 
equally in a pure democmey iind in an absolute monarchy. Aud 
ill any tSuitu not being Federal, whatever might bo its form of 
government, they could be dealt.wilh by an ordinary act of the 
b'glrdiktivu body. If any such State chose to make them articles 
uf its ConNti til tion, it would sinqiiy be in order to make its de- 
ci.iion on those points more soluinn and less easily changed. 
TIutu no neccHHity in any non-Fodural State for malcing 
coiistitunoual questions of them. Hut in a J^cdernl State, if 
it US wihbed to have any common legislation on such pointd 
over the wholo coiinlry, it can be Imd only by making a 
provision in the Federal Constitution 011 the subject. Tho ordi- 
iiory Federal Icgisiatiim cinnot touch any uiaftiT which is noD 
expre.»»sly comniitiwl lu it by the Federal Fact; all niuttera 
not Ml expruM.^ly rum mint'd cojiiu within the npheru of the sovereign 
rifllils ol tho (.'antiuiH. If therefore tlu*. point i;» to be ileiilt with 
hy 1‘Vileral autlioiiry, u commission to df*al with it must be 
entrusted to thu Federal power by the Federal Olln^^lilution. lu 
tiiM way almost any point may, in a J'\’deml Statu, huiKiiuo it 
et».. Uiiutionul point, becau'O it may hu iieedlu) to doteriuinu Ijwow 
f.ir it is to bo brouglit within thu range uf tlie /’oderal power, ami 
liow far to bo lift within tiie eompetenee of the Oautons. Bat 
the presiiiil te.ssion of tho Xutiohmmth has U'en mainly occupied 
wdth questions which are (•on,'»tilulional in the strictest sense, and 
whicli would bu bs iked on us eoiistitn tii'iUiil quest ioiiH anywhere. 
.Such is thcpropusrtllh.it liio executixe i*ux\ur, the ]lHi}dc»rttthy 
.'should bu chowm ilim-ily by the pciiple, and not, as at present, 
by thu Federal Assembly, ."^uch is thu still uioro strtrtlmg pro- 
posal lu abolish one branch of tho Fodtual BegUlature, tho 
MamUrath or Sfiial**, the reprcsentelivo of t*Automil Kovereiguty. 
Snell again is tliu sinuller changu by which it ift proposed to 
take away the lesuicri.m which lurbida elergymou of either 
(’hiircli from sitting in tliu Xtitionuh'uth^ ami thereby iu thu 
JJumksruih. Of thuau three proiwisals the lirst ixvo have 
been thrown out, while thu third boa been carriml; that 
i.s lo say, it hn.*^ iia.ssod thniugh ono of tho four ordeals through 
which evurv amendment of the Federal (.'nmititutian lias to 
ptws. But the main interest of tho deniitus — and wo may add 
that wo have read them throughout with the liighu«t iuteri^at — 
gathers loiind tho phfpusiils to bring in a direct popular control 
iu some shape or another oier the rcbolutiona of tho two Houses 
of tho Federal Assembly. 

Tiiesu ditlbrent piopo.>al8 take tho form of VolkdntticHve^ 
Vvtoy Votk^refermtimu, and thu Volksrffet^cndum mny be either 
fahuUaUo or vbligittoji.vh, A\’e confesH to a certkiu malioioae 
pleasure that neither the English nor the Qorman tonmie— 
though thu latter ixm certainly iind names' for moat thinm 
— .•40011)8 able to find names for these strange dovicter. Tho 
object •f the Veto ov Jufet'endum in its ditfbrent forma is to pfO- 
*vido a means of appealing from the resolutions of the two Houses 
to a popular vole, a system which has been intfoduoed iu sevend 
of the Cantonal governments. Either as a matter of course, or 
when a certain number of ISwbs citizens or Cantonal governments 
demand it, the acts, or some classes of the acts, of tho Fedsitiil 
Aesembly are to he submitted to a vote of Yea or Nay at the 
liands of the whole Swiss people. accon)|)anied or not occompaaisd 
bv a like Yen or Nnv vote 01 the Cantons volina' as Cantons.' 
The VoiksmitiuUve xfould oblige the Legislature to legtslAte im » 
given que.^tiou on the demand of a certain number of Cantoni or 
of citizens. TItis right at present exists only in the case of 
an amundiuent of the Federal Coostitutioii. The two Houte^ctfr 
at any moment undertAke the revision of the Constitotiomoftlteir 
own free will. In case hiVy thoosaad Swiss cirizens di^dofeiiil' » 
rovi-iion, a Y\*a or Nay vote of the people iS taken whether thhre 
shall bo a ruvirion or not. If the popular vole is Y«a^ tehr 
tioiuoi) nro iKiand to proceed to the revision, and the same pop|ilhr 
yott* uf ruvirion or no revision is tekeo when one IlouSe^voteWiit 
lAxour of H ievi.^ion and the other agaiost it; Whito ItefiV 
lloiisua have aga'ud on the ameiiditiBeite tO 
thovr molulioim are submitted to the Tee Or ifigT 
both uf thu Cantons and^ of' the peof^ TBi sgEMMy^vOr 
^meihiiiff hke it, the supporten or ffi Ok 

WerewW wish to apply to oriiw eote of 
wy coiwituiiiJouaf amendiiieate. Jlfc df ^witter 

low cbsiiges Duty be nuig flo' 

^)p<aal«. ShaU them bo all ilittMlMi at mAS m 
dum, or both at iHteel’ Bow ttumy tdlhwiis ntiwe joiti< £ tie 
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4 amndteliieiWeifli^ 

jkaaift att^iaa^ar w%incegtflMi<m«dflada>^ 

iMimilf ii fog it, w iwmher of eUiMaor of 

CMMiodeniniAltP ShoQ idlaolioflhe Antmtohatti^ 

^ yt ki fnmi A m i at only we fittkaiihff 

wilh foioigii Swef^AiobriUions of ^«aar^ ooi 
iilre.laliraaitioiM^ «o tho jib w^l oa 

l^inlMtiMl^kgutotioD of the C<m£»danlion P Aod again a^nuea* 
lMft*<Hlke.iiBo«t iaitefeattajgof aU to alitdaiihi of Fedatal folilioa^ia 
lheJB|)lWMdMo» to ooniLft ody of a general vote of tho Bwtas 
or ^all it alao take in^ aaia now tho oaeo vrath xogard to« 
ooBelitudoiial4uaeiidiaoat, a v<rte of the OantoiiA aa CaatonaP Qu 
tlMee poiute the propoeala of.theiOoniiiiiUooaofthoiwo Uouaoa m 
diffaMaty anda crowd of ameudineikte have Wn ouide hr iodivi- 
dual mmbere. The Stmdmratk has no propMcl at ail. The 
CocuuiUee of the f^Wo d wot hyopoaca that Federal lawa iiud votes 
of amiMiy amountaaff to more than a million* of friiuca aUidl ho 
aobnittad to « vote Imh of the )ioo{de and of the Cantona, oUher 
when the two Houeea tbamaelvea vote for such an appeal, or whon 
tfae^peal ia damaaded either bv five Cantom: or by 50^000 8wias 
citiaene* The Oommittae of tno AatitmairM {Mropo^iea that a 
certain cUee of Fedaeal lawe— ^namely, those fiaa^ied under the 
powm whiok it ie now proponed to tmiuUer from tho Canhuia 
to tilie Confedeeation^p-ehall be aiibmitted to the vote of the 
peofle nnd of the Cantons ps a mnttc^r of course, and 
that the same may be done witli laws of any oU^or kind 
whenever the two Houses thcuuolvea may think ^t. U'hc same 
CommiUeo a)so presses the introduction of the VoUumitiaUve in 
this form, that, whensver fifty thousand citisens demand a clmuffe 
in the law, the two Houses may at onco draw up a proposal tu 00 
anhmitted to tho vote of the people and of the Cantons ; and if 
they do not approve of the suggesuou, a vote of the peoplo and of 
the Oantona snail be taken on tlio <()uestion whether the Assembly 
shall Imslate on the subject or not. It follows that, by the pro 
poaal OX the Oomaxittee of the Natiomlrath^ thou|rh not by that of 
the SUhubi^mth, the Assembly mav bo obliged to legislate on a 
mtter'against its will. But it will also bo observed that neither 
Opmtnittee proposes to submit anything bmring on foreign alLiirs 
to the popular vole. These are the proposals of the two Com* 
xnittees; tho amendments of individual luoiubers were far too many 
for us to give them in detail. And beside^ the variouH forms of 
ImiiativtiMod Ufferetidutn there was a pro)Josal of H. Carteret of 
Geneva, aocordnig to whioh there would bo 410 popular voice on 
any Isgislativo matter, but, on tho demand of u fixed number of 
ciuzensl a new elecstiou of tho AHsemhly should take place. That 
is to say, the people as sovereign would be invesU;<l with the 
power of dissolving Parliament, whemiiN now the iWembly, onco 
elected, oomos to an end at the close of its three years* term, but 
cannot be dissolved sooner. 

in. the debates on these questions, which were raarktHl by many 
spMchas of great ability on both sides, tho luam question was 
cniefiy dealt with as one of oentralixation. Tho extreino pnjpueal 
toab^shtbe Stdnder^th met w*ith few supporters, but it shown 
the direction in which things aro tending atnuug a fiow^erful party. 
The aboUtion of the iAwtdtrnUi would be equivalent to a 
aumnder of the Federal eysttnn. All Federal legislation 
would then <depend on a numerical majority, by which tlio siuuller 
Caotans might easily be swamped. And without going thi.^ 
Isggih. the more sealoifS supporters of the Jtefermdmn urged 
that tke confirmation of the acts of the Assembly aliould b; 
^ the vote of the people alono, without any distinct vole of ibis 
Cantons, Here again we have the appeal to the mere numerical . 
minority, without any regaiti to tho existence of the Cantons an 
sovaieign States. Proposals of ibht sort of course iinilod several 
clgfiwr of enemies against them. They would natundly bo opposed 
by all who object to any aort of cliango, and by all wno object to 
fuviher changes of a demociratic kind. But they would further be 
oppcMMd by all thorn), whatever may bo their politics on other 
mattefB,who cleave to the soveieign xlghta of the Cantons, as at 
cnee the historic Oonatitutionof theeoantry, as the ConstituUo% best 
adapM to its actual condition, and as the only means of nmerving 
the tights of larm classes of the Swiss nation. Here then, as at 
other stages of me debates, we find men pulling together whoso 
nofimis on otbar points are widely difierent; we find tho oldest 
and the newest Oa^ns working in a oommem^use; for anything 
that htfinuges on eantonal rights is equally threatening to Uri and 
to Geneva. Tbe Jmtialm and JK^wenchimiiie thus opposed ou iwii 
grounds^ either of whioh alone oertainly seems to us to bo quite 
caoeLoiive. tf Swilwsrlaad isctommaia what tbe has hitherto 
ahe muat oleavo to tbe Fadesal prinoapW, which alone can oecuie 
really equal leeadem smd praspenty to the vmdou* elements wbioli 
have been farou^t together withbher bounds. And, as we have 
before eaid, the nipw froni;Fbiiianient to the people at large, 
fim thw better mifonnadio 4 lmvf^^ surely overthrows 

evexy pnnciple of wipmeeutitive government It ts no answer 
heeaooeeeWielCbmtm tbee/iteiiv the 

OoiiMcantioo .must adopt Opudons diifor wi^ 

tbe wmbisg cf the d%MfmMfcnfi in tnoie Contom wl^ Mve 
adoptedit Bot^ he H never m good in tlm (kmteiia^ U does not 
foUewIbatitkeiatedfetlmQ^^ >We may leatomi^ 

eaepoet tbit Ike avwap of iaielfoet and egpmtano^ wpiUrOtsod 
hig^MDotig the msaOieia of Iha^Vedeeal Ay m b^ rsthiiit maesg 


dmamniheia^ adteirty CaatmiAhody. It m umfoni abat 
wiUeilMi have todoal with iffiusa id a 

Milmtiw them whioh eaneiwmbefom a Ufo 

- .thae the 


wbUineoctiilii Cantons, and yet not be at aU suliad the higliw 
jiauge of the Confodentlou. In a eottutry .wtkieb has fall 
fteedom of Ae prew and full right of modbg and petiUoni 
and which fotther chooees its mpnweutatives .Aw mee only 
^unlveisiil ittiibge, it is herd to see what more 4i tranfod in 
the way of popular ughts. The example of tbe XandeiRfmehMlnn 
proves notUpg* Tbqy am AsMmbUes ; but an Asae Of the 
whole Swiss jMple ia as impossible an au Assembly of the wlK^fo 
English people. Bveiy one knows the dii^e^Mu:u between a vnte 
given in a dallberetivo body and tho iwm) slgna(un> of a paper. 
Anda vote.given after the fashion of thoi2f</0fv;ii/uin Iuin much iiu^re 
in oommon with the latter proceai ihau with tbt« fovnu^r. On the 
other hand, some roforences to tho ikmauartist as a 

wnrning against the liefertndumf prove nothing tho othr>r wny. lu 
a Bonnpartist tlio whole thing ia i\ ehaiu ; thoro is no real 

cboico; the alternativos are Bouanarte or <'hiu»N, lUit in the 
JieferHuhtm there is a real choice i>t»twt'ou t)jn existing hlate of 
things and tho propi^Hod ohango in tho law, A lu gtiLivo vote is 
c«>nsorvativo ; it hvivea things iia they are. Ami uniny meinbovs 
seem to fear that the mam oflbct of the lic/tfretulum would Ih^ 
hinder progress hy tho throwing out of good lusosuies. It i^ 
^okeii of by the ompbatic name of a JitNMi^chuhf a drag. 

Borne of" the spoeohea dunu^ this long debate deserve sjK'cial 
mention. It was opened by a vigorous speech of Herr Scherer of 
Zuiiclr on hohuH' of the pnqroaed changes, which wivh presently 
foUow'od by one from Herr .\ndorwert of Tburgaii ugnim-t tho 
distinct vote of the Uantous. The historiau Sogemer of Luxem 
oleorly set forth tho oppoi^itum hotweon tho Federal and tho purely 
democratic prinuiples; he dfd'ouded tlie veto of the (huitous, without 
which the iWantl prinuiplo wquld l>o upset, but at the) same tiuui 
bo some what stanlii^ly argued for placing truaiies with foreign 
Stnios on a level with FedeTol laws niid decuH^s, making them 
subject to any form of lic/tirHdtwt which might bo introdured. 
Herr Begeseer voted ogainKt both the and the Hafamulum, 

The President of tho AVtt^nri/rnM, Herr Brunner, and 11 err Welti, 
the newly chosen President of the (yonfedcrathm, both doS(^onded 
into tho arena. Herr Brunner spoke in favour of tho clnmgos. 
while the in a speech ol'high eloquenoe, defenaed 

the system under which the Confederutiou was JiouuurtHi and 
fiourishiug, showed how utterly inapplicable tho lUfurmdim was 
to Federal alluirs, exposed the fidlacy of the argument drawn from 
its use in (jiuitonal alluir^ and still more irum the analogy of tlie 
J^desgemviiiden :•«- 

Dh* bsisL^g<}ineiml<»or(h'(in< tvnt mit floiuJtsferfnfUim niehtn so than, 
vv«i) die Form, in wclciu r )kr Wtllc de. VfiliKi mIvK auNspeiuht, boi jauitr 
sine leheudifif, bti dein eiih^ paplcroiiti Form ist. 

The President endrd by an appeal for the preservation of Com- 
munal righu iiud tlif^ ext4)ii8iim of tduoation, m bettor means to 
ruisn tlio cliaraet(>r of the pcopln nt large than auy cxteiisiun of 
its political powrr.^. Herr iiiot r of Jlaseliaud gave rui uiuusing 
ih'scription or the Wf)rKing, or rather no-working, of the liv/nrauhtm 
ill the odd littlo cornmonwi^nlth to which lie bolongs, in which it 
mmis the gi-eat dillu.ulty is to get |woj>le to vote* at all about any- 
thing. Boon lifter tiiih voice from the vouugesl of dnuuK^racics 
ciuiio one from wall-nigh the oldest, and wo can uuderstand the 
Ihnlings with which a representative of Sehwyz, ll»»vr klberlo, 

; spoke of the IheoricN of “ di«? neuen Benioknitonj*’ and colled on 
j hi^ crouDtrynien to stand fai-t by the ancient principles of tbeir 
I Fedeml systoin. A |>owcrfiil argument alive sjssech from Dr. 

' F>oheT of Ziirich followed on the smin* hide, whilo 11m Cafiisch 
of Hraubiinden plwidcd for lb«» lU/nrmidmi ns uot being a contra)- 
iziiig institution, ami appealed tn tho e.xperieiice of bin own 
(yonioD, whero the Hef^renflum wan of irniuamoria] untiqiiitj . 
W'o doubt, however, the analogy between the exercise ul com- 
munal sovereignty is the old Oonfi'd<*rAtiori of the three Leagues, 
and tho as now proftoned. Other reiunrlmbla 

■peaches were those of M. Carten-t of (Geneva and Herr Gonsen- 
bach of Bom, on wluit we suppose wo miist call tho Conservative 
side, though the mime sounds mid when appli*ai to so Htrmiglv 
democratic a politician as jVl. Carteret. Gne of his is well 

Vortb, preserving, pointbig out the impowlblihy of funtly carrvnig 
out tho proposed changes on account of tlio endlew» deniiindA which 
they would moke on the time and attention of the pooplc. He S(iy4 
-—we have his epoech before us only in tiiu^'^erinari version j - 

Wir Riml keiue Athnu^r. wir k«ion Bklavt>n, Uio Arix'il 

vnrrielitMi wShren*! wir urm zum Forum b«igvl>«n. 

The vigorous oBoertions of Cantgiml rights which were iruolo in tli'i 
course of this debate were corliunly' not needl«»«, when om» sp^ al.r-r 
could so far foi^et tbe whole hi»tory of bis country ih to ^ny, 

Die Kanlono aiiid nichtii anderi»s ab Fragmonte dew Schw i/t r- 
volkes.” Yet we can thank tho same «p*;aker, Herr l'’oer-l]ur/o;.;, 
for so clear and ttuiind a diiytiuetii>n os the following 

Er will die W'ulirhtit. (l«r ri'^iaokmik*, und <lisH<» iuwnint mu in iJ. :» 
kleaiiem ilcm<ik.ratijt(di«‘u Kii/iloiifri vi.r, in dun Uhrigin KAUtuuMi nt 0 . 1 .^ 
IfoprftsmUtiviiystsoi dii'WiiaO' P/neArstir. 

When the House dividi^, tlw pfNuliar mode of g by 
suevesslve end conditional diviNions eoeii meitiliur tho (q r- 
lilti!H|y of voting c^^iiditionaUy for what ho cuo/jijJers siM ond l c.ii, 
as WUil os pCMSiively for what bo tbinkHi b^tst of all. 'ileu t- 

fokttllatwo Bvfvrcndum was csarriod tonditioually n t 
the oblkjpitorische Referomlmn^' by 79 votes agiina 
But when the final vote came whutln^r tbme wiould be 
any JfaAwwdiMo at aU, tho House divi»b 4 eqiadly, and 
it was 4«dded in fovinir of tho S^/praHiium uuiy hy w» 
raati ng Trf r nf Pnaident Brunner, i’-hu vole ot the tan- 
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tons wai rejected hj 59 votes agftSait eo, and the Jmtia* 
tive wiis carried by DO votes against 4.7. The result is a vote 
on the part of tbh* yathnalr<tihf that Federal laws and decreesi 
but not treaties with foreign Powers^ shall be submitted to a vote 
of the people whonever the AMeubfy itself thinks good, and when- 
ever five Cantons or citiaens demand it. AgaiOi when 

50,000 citizens deniana legislation on any subject, if the AssembW 
approves the demand, they will at once proceed to lemlation. If 
they disapprove it a vote of the people is to decide wnether there 
shall be any legidation or not, and another vote of the people 
will iinally diedde on prop^s of the Assembly. It remains to^ 
seen wheuier this resolution of the Naiionalrath will be accepted 
by the Btdnderath, by the Cantons, and by the people at large. 


A STRANGE STORY. 

rriHE very extraordinary story ” wliich bos lately appeared in 
X the Timet might, if there had not been the Tichbome case 
and the Alabama daims to take priority, have occupied the atten- 
tion of society as strongly as did the disappearance a few years 
ago of Mr. Speke. It may be useful perlmps to remark that tho 
small number of unimaginative persons who declined to believe 
that Mr. Speke had been murdered turned out to be right That 
gentleman, to tho great loss of sensational novelists and drama- 
tists, appeared after n few weeks to bo living in tho country, and 
thus dtsaipated the growing belief that there existed certain mys- 
teries of London which had never been nenetrated by tho police. 
In oppoHilion to tho opinitm which prevailed during the interval of 
suspense, it was urged that there «are plenty of pIocpH in London 
where you may lose your money or your character, but it would 
bo inconvenient to deprive you of life. Tho rule of law which 
requires proof of the corj^m delicti before trying a man for 
murder is founded in common sense. If there wore not such a 
rule, many persons would have been bonged for supposed murders 
which had never btien conimittod. It is of 00111*80 possible that a 
bodv may be so completely destro3T(l ns to leave no trace behind. 
In tlio drama of the Jklhf which Mr. Irving’s acting makes so 
poin^illy impressive, tho body of tho Polish Jew is supposed to 
nave been tlirown into a lime-kiln and entirely consumed. Hut 
as tho murder wiis committed for the sake of the Jew’s money, 
which the munlerer keeps or employs in trade, it is obvious that 
if eminent respectability had not disarini'd suspicion, an intelligent 
policeman would, ** in coMequenco of information received,” have 
waited upon Matthias ana put to him some troublesome inquiries. 
We are not objecting to a play because it involves an imuroba- 
bility; iov it £e Juif pdonait had not boon written, Mr. Irving 
could not have acted in tho JhUt, Wo remember what has been 
said as to onunals conversing 

*Tls plain that I hoy were always able 
To hold di»cour.4o, at lu^uit in fable. 

It happens, however, that lirne-kilus are not common in a great 
city, and if we suggested sausage-mills as n substitute, it might bo 
answered that there would bo a practical ditllculty about buttons. 

\ Wo avail ourselves of our recollection of Mr. Speke’s case for 
/h<^^iirpose of suggesting that here is an opportunity for the 
SpimuiiiistM to convince unbelievers of the truth of Ihoir preten- | 
siuris to liold con verso with tho unseen world. Tho attempts to 1 
obtain information from spirits as to Mr. Speke’s condition were | 
imsuccossful, hut as a Society has boon lately formed for the more 
systematic invoHtigniion of spiritual performances upon articles of 
furniture, it is possible tlmt tho disappearance of Mr. Bauer may 
by its help bo correctly explained, r or our own pari wo disbelieve 
in tho potency in London alike of secret societies nud of spirit- 
rapping, but in both respects we are open to cxinviction, and if tbo 
spmta would conduct us to the place where Mr, Bauer was impri- 
soned and murdered, we would coufess two mistakes at the same 
time. But in the absence of furtbor evidonoo we shall continue to 
disbelieve in the perpetration, within tlie Metropolitan Bolice Dis- 
trict, of more than very few murders of which soiue trace does not re- 
main, A few spots of blood, or any remains which might be sup- 
posed by possibility to be human, would sutiice to set the uoUcc 
Upon Inquiry, and tho newspapers upon the nmuufacture or sen- 
sational leacung articliM. A secret society which murders men ns 
a punishment for thinking of marrying would bo doubly abhor- 
rent to the feelings of Knglisliiuen, and its luombei’s, if they be- 
came auspeoted, would lind London an exceedingly warm place. 
Many 01 us remember the excitement which was created some 
years ago by what was called the Waterloo Bridge mystery, and 
the alaroiists are entitled to the admission that the miu*derer — if it 
was a murder^ was not discovered. Supposing that the fate of 
Mr# J^uer should remain unknown, the material will be eupplie<i 
for a play or novel, or both, of the most exciting kind. 80 mr as 
we remember, the Kuston Bailway Station baa not yet been 
brought upon the sti^e, and wo should expect that an accurate 
repreeentatton of it, with some real cabs and horses, would euifico 
to ensure a six months’ run even for a piece which in other re- 
spects might be poorly quaiifit^ for public favour. But in mo- 
derately hands a drama upon this subject could not fail to 

be enormou^j suooessfnl. It is true that when we are sitting 
coolly in our looms reading the newspapers, the suggestion that a 
man was kiduAfped in daytim(H-we will not say daylight, for 
them may have been none^-Hit Euston Square and earned 
away is absurd. A pry for help would have brought to 
hia« assistance porteve, pelkemen, and the geneitd pubH^ among 
whom it moy be canjeclumd that Bi least one specimen of the 


gmm penny-a^lintt would have hesh indnded* But althongli 
this is obvious in the mormn|g, we pn not quite suie that ue 
absurdity of the incident mim not W sUlm niaiiiigement he 
momentarily obscured firom m exoitedf audienee tsfa^eelro in 
the evening. We remember, howeveTi that lately at the Sunej 
Theatre a girl was brought upon the etage to be murderedi ana 
the audience were desired to understand that had b^ ab» 
ducted for the purpose from on hotel in Fumival’s Inn ; but thb 
manager did not venture to represent the actual abduction. He 
must have thought that that would bo piling it up rather too 
high. Nevertheless the story, as it has b^ told, dates the kid- 
napping of Mr. Bauer within three hours after noon, and that 
feature, if unchanged, would, we think, offer dlifionlty in treat- 
ment But there are other features upon which a dmmatiat would 
fasten with delight There would of course be a ffxat aei^ or 
perhaps, as more fashionable, a prologue, in which Mr. Bauer as a 
youth would be admitted wi^ any quantity of mysterious and 
norriftc rites to the Society whose rules he afterwards in- 
fringed. As none of us, critics or others, know anything about 
this Society except its object, the author, manager, and scene- 
painter might indulge in the raw-head-ond-bloody* bones style of 
business to an unlimited extent. The quaffing of a bowl of human 
gore would be a necessary incident of such a ceremony. There 
would next be a love-making scene, ending in an engagement, 
which would most properly transact itself in a garden at Moscow 
by moonlight, witn an emissary of the Society watching and 
listening behind a tree. There might then, if the Society 
had not been already made the moat of, be a scene in which 
Mr. Bauer would lie informed against, and tried in his ab- 
sence, and sentenced to death by the hands of certain ap- 
pointed executioners of the Society’s decree. We should next 
have the parting of Mr. Bauer from his family and hia be- 
trothed, and perhaps one or two incidents of his journey 
and voyngo to luondon, wliich might be of a comic ohmeter, 
to relieve the solemnity of other scenes. The kidnapping at 
Euston Square, performed to an accompaniment of rapid music, 
would have a tremendous and ove^owering effect, ana it woula 
be followed by a view of the interior of the headquarters of the 
Sufficient Number,” in which we should contemplate Mr. Bauer 
undcrg^iing an imprisonment which must brieily end in death. 
We need not say that tho theatrical artists employed upon this 
scene might exorcise their imagination to an unlimited extent, 
being, at least in our judgment, entirely unfettered by any possible 
reality to which they need have regard. They would not be 
called upon to place tbo dread abode of these avengers in any 
particular street or square, so thot each spectator on Ms return 
home might have the luxury of believing that imprisonment and 
murder were being pei^iotratod next door to him without im- 
pediment or even suspicion by the police. The composition by 
Mr. Bauer of the letter which has been published in the 7 »Ws 
could of course be iuterspered with any quantity of pathetic ex- 
clamations on tlie hardness of his fate in being thus cut off at 
once from life and love. The author of the drama might, if be 
so pleased, seek a precedent for a dying speech among tne Greek 
tragedies, but he must be careful not to allow Mr. Bauer to 
apostrophize the sun, because tho suppoaitioii that that luminary 
ap|)oaTed in 1 /ondon in January would be almost more ridiculous 
than that of the existence of a secret Society which murders and 
makes away with men whenever it secs* occasion. It is remark- 
able. by the way, that Mr. Spoke was said to have disappeared 
because he did not wish to marry, and that Mr. Bauer is said to 
have disappeared because he did. 

’Taking the story as it has been told, it appears that Mr. Bauer 
and bis luggage wore simnltaneously abducted from the station. 
A telegram despatched at five minutes past twelve from Euston 
Hquaro reached Messrs. Blews & Co. at Birmingham, and must 
therefore have been sent either by Mr. Bauer or by tke Sufficient 
Number. But if they seized and carried him off before be 
reached the station, they could have no motive', for taking the 
trouble and risking the exposure necessary to send this telegram. 
CoDsidoring, too, tnat Mr. Bauer was staying at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, and had an interview that morning with a gentleman upon 
business^ ho could only have been in maces where the task of 
kidnapping him without exclamations, which must have^attracted 
notice, would haveb been quite as difficult as at Euston Square.. 
A good many years ago, when Burk and Hare were performing 
their exploits, timid people were ready to believe that a piaster 
might be placed over a man's face and the man thrust into 
a sack and carried off, say from the Strand or any other 
crowded thoroughfare. At that time, however, the very object of 
the crime was supposed to be the possession of a body, wheieaa 
now the existence of a body would he a gnat, and almost insur- 
mountable, embarrassment to the criminals. But supposing that 
Mr. Bauer did arrive at tho station, we cannot but remoivtbat 
the tendency^ of railway porters to exact fees ftrem passengers, 
instead of being a fault, oeserves to be regarded aa a bene&ent 
arrangement, of which Directon ought to be allowed to divide 
the credit with l^vidence. An instinct equally beautiful and 
useful with that which guides the bee to buUd her cells would 
have taught railway porters that Mr. Banv was a ftneteBer' 
requiring, and able to appreciate and reward, asstotonoei Acjr 
would have captured him and his luggage in a flricndty, hot 
determined, manner the moment that he stm»ped not cl w oah 
which brought him to the sialieii, and U womd have needail • 
very sufficient number to have taken him and hk betonginge ona 
of their hands. We may d0ttbtwlwMte1to»|wHee wm mtdb a 
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eervent doefTra dui^ to liie oiUce, the mt irfUe ftawi li at lik 
oem dli^poenI| end it is not m our power to interdne ivlfli tbs liaa 
wUoh heinekesof Idiown tbtte.*' Of*eotirse notkiaf ebseim^ 
hafe been expected from tbe Chimeellor of the ExoSeqtter# tM* 
we hope the trsdesmfm will ley to heart the wor^ of sooftd 
oommoQ sense which Mr. Lowe bestowed on them. 

While the eubleot is befoie us we should like to hate our ei^ 
about it; and iuet we would remind the n^orrieved tradesmen 
that the lystem of oo«oporation for the punwaao of food and 
clothing did not originate with the civil eenrsntA^but with a 
body of artisaus in the North, and that if, by the exercise of 
some hitherto unknown and arbitrary power, the stores conaoctcHl 
with the Civil Service were cloi^ next week, the eyatom would 
continue, and the same asaocistions would be carried on for the 
benefit of the same people, although probably the name might 
be changed. So thoroughly iudeoa is the pnnoiple established, 
and BO perverted is the uudUo oouseionce, which fails to see tho 
duty of every householder to tax himself for tho benefit of 
the shopkeepers, tliat such associations aro springing up on all 
sides, with a ramdity indeed which has made us suspect in 
some instances that tlioy aro but private shops under another 
name. We have ourselves suggest in those columns a con- 
sidomblo extenaiim of the system * to articles of daily use which 
are perishable iu their nature. At present butchery fishmongers, 
and greengrocers are unatlected by co*operative rivahr ; but the 
ostAblislniient of markets in all our suburbs would bring these 
classes to tho same depth of whining discontent and helpless dis- 
may to which their brethren wht> deal in gr(»cories and the like 
ore reduced. ‘ 

The real origin of tho co-operutivo movement is to bo found in 
the fujsu and vicious principles on which rtdail trade is ordinarily 
conducted. Thu tnidesiiien have hud their iniiinga, and very long 
innings they ha\e been ; the public ou whom they have preyed boa 
been a helplesH victim ; for hmg it boro with ndulturation and ex- 
tortion, but the tinio cuino at length when tho point of endurance 
was reached and passed. Not oidy aro tho labourer's boar and the 
spinster’s tea doctorod and druggr^d until the originiil properties of 
tuoso articles can with dillicully bo discomud, but tho very, 
medicines on tho purity of which u life may dopeud cwinot m 
obtained with confidence. The attempts to redress these evils 
wero bungling and uDbusinesB-lilio at finift; but they bavo now 
paased through the experiinoutal stage, and aro establishod iu 
lull working power. Thu couaniuiog public has discovered the 
virtue of paying ready money and buying at wholesale rates ; and 
persons who* have made this Jiscovory are not likely to retrace their 
steps— indued they could hardly do so if they would. Kven os it is, 
prices are iricreoMing rapidly, and it is but soiier truth to say that if 
ibis country wero engaged in war next week, many households 
whoso annual income is measured by hundreds of pounds would^ 
iiiidor tho pressure of increased prices, in a few months coma iu 
sight of suuiething very much like want, rersous whose earnings are 
stationary, and wlio seo little prospect of easier circuiiisianoes, will 
be slow Ut luurn the duty of supporting retail tradesmen because 
they contrilmtu to tho incoxriu>Uix and are a part of our social 
system ; and indeed wo know of no amount of wealth which would 
make it criminal iu its iKisiMXBSor to buy iu the cheapest market. 
Instead of repressing cilbrts at indcpeudcnce nitd economy, ths 
Government will do butter to devote iU attention to the more 
stringent eTiforceiuent of laws which exist, or, if necessary, to the 
paKwiijg of new laws, for tbi» punish meut of fraudulent traders. 
NVu question whether tho rnscai who poisons us by easy stages is 
less of a critninol than tbu garotter, ana it may bo that we shall 
not get wholesome food for our money until some highly respect- 
able vestryman has been siibjcclod to the same punishment, and 
we have had an opportunity of learning, through the energy of the 
Dailf/ Tei(ijrupUf how ho boro it. We aro too apt to thank God 
that we are not ok other men mo, that wholosalo frauds are not of 
such frequent occurrcnco amongst us as they are elsewhere ; but 
after all we believe that to be ibo highest type of honesty aad 
morality which is tried and not found wanting^ii tho little things 
of everyday life. It is not given to every man to make a great 
emtp w'bich ruins hundreds while it enriches himstdf; but it is in 
the power of every tradesman to sell things which are pure, to 
measure them by honest weights, to charge, not what ho thinks 
his customers can be made to pay, but what he knows to be a fair 
rcmuueratiun, and to give ready -money customers tho full benefit 
of their prompt payments. The tntdesp<Kiple seem at present to 
be much disturbed, and not without re/ison ; they have clamoured 
for free trade, but, Uko tho Yarmouth fishermau who advocated 
free trade in everything but herrings, they bavo demanded an 
exception to be made in tbeir own interests. Wo would advise 
them, however, not to bo too prone to seek tbo aid of the 
Oovemment, lest they thereby become tbo subjects of its care 
hi a manner which would bo distasteful to themselves, although 
gratifying probably to their customers. It is futile Uit them to 
dedare that they must live, and tiiat co-operation is making this a 
difiicult thing to do ; that plea has often been put forward to justify 
evil deeds, and wo fear that society is just now so bard-bc^d as 
to deoy the necessity. There is nothing so sacred in the interests 
dT the individual shopkeeper as to make him the object of eixop- 
tionsJ solicitudq to the State ; nothing so beaudfol in himself or m 
his posiCfOn as to render his wmrrMon essential to the ^mmetiy 
of society. If the aggrieved trsdaslblk would take counsel from 
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odmian who drove Mr. Bauer tothe atalioo, and a porter to whom 
Imspolmat ttodatioiii have been Ibimd. Itie not clear what be- 
eeme of his luggage. The letter purpoitiiiff to be written by him 
etalse hie belief that it had been destroyed by the intending 
minderere. But If it rsached the otattoiL they would not be likely 
to take the trouble to remove it even if tb^ had the power. It 
ie frirthar stated that te letter rigned R. Beuer^ and that 
•ubeoribed A Suffident Number.*’ nave been pronounced by an 
expert to be written by the same nand. It is now stated that a 
body, wbioh may pcsuibly be tbatof Mr. Bauer, has been discovered 
In the Themee. We lomar to enter upon oomecture, but, if it 
dearly awpeaia that he is dead, the first step wiH have been taken 
tovteds uowing that he may have been murdered. ^ 


THE GBOAX3 OP THE TBADESMEN. 

M ost of our reade» are probably aware that there are in 
London certain institutions ^ed Co-operative Stores, 
whose men^ra have the privilege of obtaining genuine articles 
of daily consumption at moderate prices. The two most important 
aasodatioos of tois kind are, nominally at least, connected with tho 
Civil Service ; the labour of establwing these institutions was 
undertaken by persons in Government employment, but the quali- 
fications of membership have been int^reted with extreme 
iibmlity, and members of either IJouse of Parliament, clergymen, 
barristers, military and naval officers, and friends introduced by 
thorn, have for the purposes of these associations been oonsidend 
as belonging to the Civil Service. The oldest institution of tho kind 
in London was established in 1865, and its headquarters are in 
Monkwell Street. It has now large premises both in Monkwell 
Street and in Long Acre, and it numbers about 29,000 members. 
A kindred association, which is younger only by a few iiiontbs 
than the one we have mentioned, lias its headquarters in tho llay- 
market, and numbers about 12,000 members ; and each of these 
centres of novel, but perfectly legitimate, trading is crowded with 
customers day oy day, while the street is thronged every after- 
noon with the carriages of well-to-do persons, who fail to 
recognize the fact that their money is entrusted to them for 
the special benefit of their tradespeople. We are not sur- 
prised that many shopkeepers regard these institutions as 
things to be put down by all available means, whether legitimate 
or oUierwise, and we are not altogether surprised that they should 
have made their grievapees known to the Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer, adthou^ the fact of their having done so, while it 
serves to show the straits to which thov are driven, docs not 
raise our estimate of their intelligence. We learn from tho report 
of the interview that they first sought the assistance of tho 
Premier, and were by him handed over to tho sympathies of Mr. 
Ia)W 0. Their condition is pitiable, and the frankness with which 
they publish their wrongs is engaging. It appears that at tho two 
hateful "Stores” 630.894/. was paid for groceries, wines, 
drapeiT, and oUior articles duriug the past year. The deputation 
of tradesmen who waited on tho Chnncellor of the Exchequer 
on the 9th instant did not pour out to him the full measure of 
their soirows end their wrongs; they might have made their 
tale more piteous by adding that very many members of their 
own class, wiser iu their generation than themselves, and 
making peace with a power too great to be resisted, hod con- 
nected themselves witn tho odious associations, and had been 
sellkg on very favourable terms to their members, and that 
probably goods to the voluo of some 250,000/. had been iu 
the same period sold by these tradesmen at wholesale prices. 
The same course is, wo presume, open to tbo members of 
the deputation, but they prefer to regal'd themsidves as 
the olnects of Governmental protection, and to demaiM 
that the encmes of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
shall be put forth in order that they mav prey on tho public with 
impunitjr. Their case was so weak that wo can only admire 
the patienoe with which Mr. Lowe listened to them, and the 
well affected sympathy with which he bade them carry their 
griovaoces to Failiament Impotent to put an end to tbo system, 
they demand that an un|:^edented exercise of power shall be 
devoted to restraining civil servants from buying in tho cheapest 
xsarket In vain were sUegationa reeklesriy mado that these 
aMdatio^ paid no Inoome-tax, that they sold exdsablo articles 
m^ut Uoeiiim, and that the time belongte to the Government 
waa diverted to the management of their afiairs. These assertions 
were at once and authontsriVriv contradicted; and at last the 
sole remedv which the dsputsttoo could propose was that Mr. 
Lowe dioud exact eight home a day from darks in Government 
offices instead ofdx, and tha^ fajsome meaiis <w other, not stated 
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ui, we would offer tbem a new preacriptioo. and baj^ *[Try a 
little honoftty.*' Too lotw baye they comDined aprainst their cus- 
tomere; they now And tbet it is a game at which two can plavt 
find^ in mercy to tfaem^ we forbear irom prophe^ving which will 
win. 


AUOXQ THE SPIRITS. 

W E are indebted to the York //eraWfor a report of n caso 
in a police court, in which the workinge of the epirit W’orld ” 
are ospoAodby a medium who becomes di.<<gnMted nndproies^^cs to toll 
all he knows. The medium wiia nccu‘^od of stonling a gold wat^di, 
and the defence wan that the charge had been trumped up to dc- 
Ntroy hie character and discredit the testimony which it was feared 
he. would give againat his omployora. The couiphiiruiut was Mrs. 
Elitabeth Fuller, ** magnetic and electric physician,” of New 
Tork, who frtutod on crobs-examination that bhe had never gra- 
duated in any college, hut hIk iindorstood electricity, and tliought 
horaelf compelout to go nluMul iu h< r profe-sion. She heliewd 
that aho was assisted by spirit unliMtie ugencics in her licatment n 
disease, and particularly by tlio spirU of au Indian pirl uimiod 
fh'ck, *Hlie last of tlm trihe ot ^loUicari/’*.” Slus f^aid that the 
defendant Sproul called uprui hi*r on a Sinulay t voning lor the 
juirpoflo of spiritualistic coiiverHatioii, and niter liin departure feho 
inisAod hur watch. The defendant appeared and denied taking Hie 
watch, and gave n long iicmimt of Ins conversation with (iordon, 
who is alleged to have iiisligiiU'd Mrs. I'uller to bring the charge. 
He had MJWwicd (.Jordon in A/vr//<v'^, understanding that he .should 
have ft fair sluiro in the proceeds of the rip(M*ulation. The mtuevK 
wew» opened with prayer. 'I'here was an nli.ir, on which was a 
rrucilix undsovon lighted enudle and there wiis a ^\vinging ccn&or. 
Ooidon was the High rrie.^l. 'I'lie rdiginUM service at opening 
WAS that of iholligh Cliiircli of IJngland.’' (iordon stated that 
ho W'fts controlled hv a deceased Jiidiop Wliili', and sermons were 
prendicd occoaioimfly by iiiio. J'aces were evpostal, and if nnv 
person asked whetlieV Ihnl was Susan” or ‘‘ Mtnily/’ the ilguro 
bowed. Tills vva.s SproiiTs de'^cription of the business carried on 
by Gordon and his associnteM. AbniLleinon weve charged a dollar 
and ladies fifty centf*. for ndniis.-ion. Jlut hef iro long the master 
Bplrltuftliat and his man quarri lied. Sjuoul had 1‘uund a pubte- 
board frito of a pretended bjiirit in a IvunK. 1 lo lepreflciitN hmn-clf 
Afi having haon up to this time deceived by (lovdon; but wo 
may suspect lliat ho felt a ju-stiliahlo iiKligiiatioii at the 
blundering manner in whicli hih chief operated. ‘^'I'here,” 
eaid ho to Gordon, ** i.s \uur apiiils. \o\i <aii*t sit at a 
tftblo and give worth a cent. I uiu going to set up 

A ehirnty of my own and burst; you up.” Jb'Veupon Gordon put 
raga around his Jiend and [maendod to go out of hi.s mind, 
find Sproul dotoriniued to r\poM* iho m.atlur. At tlii.s point Mr.s, 
Fuller apjicarod upon (he bcene as a spiritual rcinlbrci'ment to 
Gordon. »Slm cnlloa at (JordouV residence, mid secung t^jiroul. sho 
told him tlnit spiiitH wore aromui fiim, but wanted some medium 
to .got into him, and slie was the modimu. ‘MVanting to Jnivo 
^cljjnc fun,” he pvctciuied to bo under luesmoric iiillueiico. Mr.s. 
ITillorthen became uiieonscious. and ‘'put it throng li,” or, in other 
words, nuwio a revol.’ilioii by the help of tho spirit of tho ludian 
girl Hck, that Gordon could not give u s^unre that night, “ as 
things wore not harmoiiioub,” which they coitainly were not. 
yUe invited 8pvoul to vUit her, promising to give him more uiug- 
lietlc strength, and ha iK'cordiiigly called next evening, when tho 
alleged theft wos committed. 

In crosB-oxaminatioii iSproul .staled that he became acquainted 
with Gordon about three nionth.s ago. '‘lie took a notion to 
me, and wanted me to become liis spiritual brother.” At this 
time Spi-oul was working at hookhindmg. I’erlmps he thought 
that if ho could live without working it would be nn improveniont. 
Ho Acceptud Gordon’a invitation, tools churgo of his rooiub, and 
mnnngtHl his financial nlVair.s. He did not ju-.rist Gordon iu tho 
BSanceSf but “ actiul in tho audiciico ” — u very expres-rivo phntse. 
In tho rooms which were placed in his charge Jie found card- 
board pictures. They wove tdurteou inches one vvay and ten the 
other. One of thwi represented Gordon’s spirit bride, dressed 
in dinmoiida nod laces, 'fhis picluro, appaveutlv well known us 
of Beauty, wiiM pwHiuced in Uuurt. ’Anotlior picture 
xm ni A boy, and had '‘Willie’* underneath. IVople at the 
thought it was their darlinij little baby. Gordon hold 
the picture* in Lia left hand. '* The fraud whs so bungliugly done 
thnt I did not think ho would have the audacity to produce it.” 
'When he taxed Gordon with the fraud, ho auew’eivd that Sproul 
wea not yet far enough advanced to understand the Hplrits. Tho 
pteeore. of the Queen of Beauty, adorned with a diauioud stud 
D^n^ng to Gordon, “was performed one night to convince a 
very eoentical gentleman.” It is not etatod whether ho wna 
cemvineoa.. 

A witeo*e on behalf of Gordon testified hia belief that the 
sphdte were real, and not on illusion produced by pictures or 
ower fhiudt^ent contrivances. This witness describes himself as a 
CMsWd JMeker oAor knowledge. He wanted to know whether 
foiinis of 1I^^depa?tvd could be produced, and he is satisfied after 
aiiteSR&W' sikoioAi that they can. Before following this 
desoripikm of what ho saw, or sujgmed him- 
ieil to tipon the exceedingly xtm field of 

m nurntrate allowed nimeelf to enter. 

^ FdQeiv 

aMpitfilt when Sproul viiited her, and could 

9Q(^^d it after Ma depfctunk Thewildh was not proved to 


have been found in fipMuFa; p ( yHi i e % or ekaisheia,t not 
to have been in any way haaoljsdr bgr bm; and' in the 
absence of any evidence beyond ihoi cd lfaSitJfi^^ httvo 

been expected, that the case would , have heea dismiaaedl Bot 
American Courts of J ustice always eeeia^ to be condnotsd on the 
principle of getting as much talk as posaible out^il eveiy caae^ An 
observ'er of their proceeding will eatily ondefstand how it eomea 
to fuifis that oven lawyers of reputation can aee nothing unreason** 
able in tho claim to iudinset (images for the AMuma^B cruise. 
In their own domosiic litigation they never aeem to Imow where 
to stop in ndniittiug evidunce or arguing thereupon; In thiecase^ 
Spi oul appcLU'M, and alleges that the oh Argo against him has been 
gut up to prevent bis exposing Gordon** fraud, lie describes pro«> 
ceodings which, if they occurred, were necessarily fraudulent^ 
But, on the otiiei; hand, tho prosecution produces witnesses who 
slAto that they dUl see spiiita, and not moroly mauinuloted 
pictures, nt Gordon’s and we’ arc told that Gordon oimself 

would appear, and doubtless ho would assert the reality of his own 
spiritual influonco. It is unnecessary to observe that neither 
Gurdon nor the inquirer whom hii has converted can give any 
evidence relevant to tlie charge which the police magistrate ho^o 
try. if that olHcer considers liimsolf called upon to decide 
wlielhei' the pretensioiia of spjiritualials nro true, v/e should think 
Hint he would find himself sitting upon tho cuso even after the 
jury iu tlio Ticlihomo ciwe have been discharged. The sceptical 
gorjtlemnii for whoso conversion the Qiicon of Beauty, according 
(c) Hprour» story, was adorned wdth diamond studs^ would be a 
mojit important vvitnutis. For every acoptic on one side a believer 
might bo produced on the other, and imleas tho spirits 
would appear and lostiiy to their own existence, it is dilU- 
cult to underdf4tnd how the case could ever end at all. 
Tlio candid inquiior denies tliat the effects which ho saw could 
bo prodnijod um Sproul protends they were. IIo ii'iserts that 
mm'hiiKTv, erected at tho cost of ?o,ooo dollars, could not produce 
tboin. Ho ftduiits, indeed, that ” ilio srpirils never showed their 
hacks,” wliich to an impartial reader of llio evidence riUhor in- 
dicates that they lind no backs to show. At the end of the ftance 
I Gordon would appear to be in a trance. Sproul pretended that 
1 tliiH was u contrivance to avoid moving until tho couqumy had 
I departed. But tho candid inquirer w'ns Katisfied that it was a real 
trance. On one occasion a spirit-child wa- soon in Gordon*.-? 
urni''. “ A bloody-looking bunch” appeared on Gordcm*a arm 
when he <*amo out of tho trance. Some of the company who yet 
lingerod in the ruvun went forwanl lo liiul out what it vyns and 
found nothing. “ 'I’hey explained that it w*ai a possible railroad 
accident somewhere, iu which a child was being cut pieces.’* 
T’ho report of the case vvliieh wo have h»m)ro us is incomplete, and 
wo <^minot feel euro that tlio Judge may not have admitted evi- 
dence tt> show that tliero was n i-aihund umdont in which a child 
was cul to pieces nt Hint moment. 

It matlors little what the decision in this case may bo, because 
believers iu Spiritualism will continue to believe in it whatever 
e.stimftto tho Judge may form of tho cliAFacter or ct)iiduct of 
Sproul or Gordon. Tlio cross'^oxuinination of tho former was 
directed to show that ho was a mon who would do anything to 
avoid tho necessity of working for his living. Assume that he 
ia not what tho other side say he is, and you havo this remarkable 
result, that Spiritualism is “ in advance of orthodoxy,*’ and that 
Gordon is tho Jiigh priest of an improved religion, and Sproul is 
liis ns.ristant. *i’bo proverb noacihir a iociis would appear to be 
applicable to tho case. 


REVIEWS. 


^ BF.SANT AND FALMEU’S JEEUSALEM.* 

A GREAT doal of new and concentrated light Las been throom* 
of late on the history and topography of tho Holy Lao^ 
and on that of the Holy City in particular. In the intsrvftl^ 
whicli must elapse before the scheme of a thorough survey xA 
the coiuitry on a scientific scale can bo carried into efibet, or 
before a freer license to excavate can be expcicted to set at resl^ 
tho controvonies which rage as to the sacred site^ the pttl^ 
may bo said to be in possessiou of the whole body of fiiet» 
which the msesrehea of tlie learned or the enterprise m sxplorenr 
upon the spot has brought together for tho comparU<m,'to th# 
mind’s eye, of Jerusalem cis she ruled in her queenly pride vritlr 
what Hhe is as she now sits captive in the dost. * wIn^ woo 
felt to be the most urffens need wm something that should iSi Up 
the void in lustaij between these two widely dtstaot 
and spaa the gulf of ignorance lor obsouri^ which unralably^ 
existed in oil but a low apeciidly instructed iniBde l^eM!^^ 
fortunes of Jarusolemf'ftDiii the qimcbiag of her light 
of her children to that rekhwHing of inteiesS whiSh ft i tma s» 
markable a sign of the inteUectnol life of ottr oww-dttb^ Tffihi 
blank will now be in a greet mesnire w tisii s h SB rfi ydBrf 
work which wo owe to w jomt tehoiiie of 
andProfessdr IVdnier; . Thh derigtt ef these : 
conneoted hishnw of JterueideBB mm thypsetod imm ed idt liii r 
ceding her fiOl to the pmenttiines^ 
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uoAmt Jiiitiiwi;«Dd uadbr Sm^ !» « msoMh 
^ m 6 ftm we foBxrw in review tbe nege and oantnre hj 
nine I4id fh<» deq|imte leTolt of the Jews ; the Ohnstieii 
'oooapition of ihiee handled yean ; the Mahommedan eonqueiti 
with its mommumtal record, the hoildine of the Borne of the 
Bodr ; the Otueadei^ the Christian Kuigaeini and the Anal seh- 
tfing down of the city under the lour night of Mahommedan 
rale, unhroken till oor'day save bv the^riodical floohing of nil* 
grime ortravellorsto the Church m the Sepulchre, orby amore than 
usually scandalous outbreak between the Greek and Latio monks. 
It is with the less critically known period of this eventful history, 
^tbat of the Mahommedan rule both prior to and following the 
'Christian Kingdom, that the interest of readen at largo will natu- 
rally be most closely bound up, and herein it is that the novelty 
and the oonaeftneut value of our authors' laboitrs will be -mainly 
found to lie. 

Two cbiof sources of inf(«rmation are open for tho historian 
of this period. One is the contemporary mid later chronicles of 
the Crusades, written either in Latin or in the Laugue d'Oil, from 
which Mr. Besanthasconstructed his portion of the work. The other 
consists of what the Arabic historians themselves have puton record, 
upon which the special learning and wolUknown industry of tho 
Lord Almoner's IVofessor have beCu brought to bear well nigh 
for the hist time. We would gladly have Wl some more dofinito 
account of the authorities on which Mr. Pahuer has drawn for 
this addition to tho inure familiar sources of knowledge. It is 
scnrcoly possible to obtain from his pages the slightest clue to 
cither the names, the dates, or the place in literature with which 
these novel materials arc to be associated. To what extent thoy 
may have been disinterred by liis own liauds from tho stores of 
nativelore and erudition which aro vaguely understood to lie hidden 
In Eastern repositories lung scaled to the eyes of tho Giaour, or 
may have been amassed by oral contact with such wise men us may 
btill preserve, with tho iiaclity of F.nsteni memory, tho traditions 
of thoir fathers, we have no information to guide us. Vague 
nllusiona to tho ** annals of tho Mahommedan Empire " might bo 
taken by many to imply n fund of otikial and autbenUc 
material such as has b(«m opened up in the archives of Siinaucas, 
or in the records of our own Statu Paper GIlieo. J^ottora and pro- 
clamations of Caliphs or vi;ciors are quoted verbatim, with an ap- 
pm'vnt exactness which wo are far frinn calling in question, but of 
which the value and interi'st would have been unquestionably 
cnhiuicod bj** an intimation of the place whore the originals were 
to be consulted, When we are told of tho desiiriptlou of tho 
musquo of *Omar, by ** on carlv pilgrim who saw it,'’ that it was a 
simple square building S tiiuLer, capable of bolding throe thou- 
saud people, and conatructed over the ruins of some more ancient 
cdiiii^, we think it hard upon the ordinary reader, who might wish 
to know more of this anonymous pilgrim and of the date of his 
visit, to be left to hunt out such points for hirnseli' among tho books 
of reference at his command, with such faint guidance as the ar- 
chitectural features of the pilgrim s story may alFord. Tho tcriiLS 
of capitulation between *Omar and the patnurch Sophronius are given 
with all verbal formality, and the consequent scenes accompanying | 
tho aurreuder of the mosque and 8akhruh are added in detail, witu 
correctionsof verbal Inaccuracies in tho version given us by Ileynolds. 
^Ve wo then treated to “ another account ” of tho same* trans- 
action, and further on to another version of this conversation,” 
but we are still kept in tho dark as to the nature or conjj»ara- 
tive trutlifulnesd of these iudependerit authorities, tliongh a tanta- 
lizing sti'ess is laid upon the great accession to our knowledge of 
the literature of this miriod which has been made during the Just 
century." No doubt learned professors have all such minor matters 
as these at their iinmrs' ends^ and feel supreme contempt for those 
poor souls who need to have the alpha mita of Arabic literature 
or the rudiments of Mahommedan chronology put under their 
eyes. But it is by no means the usual way with scholars, in omt 
time at least, to withhold from those less richly fed at the 
talde of knowledge such crumbs of information as they may not 
nnroadonably bog for. Many would be glad to hear more ot Ibn 
^Asdkir^ to whom we ate referred for a statement of the grand 
nroportious and rich adornments of the great Masjid of ^Ornar, os 
he saw it early in the twelfth century, with its $o doors, ooo 
marble pillars, and 3A5 chaw, sustaining 5,000 lamps; and its 
1 5 domes or oratories, exclusive of the lesser intmue or Cubhet 
es Sakhrab, 24 huge cistenie, and 4 minarets, l^ero must he 
many thiogs of interest which the author of the Muthir el Ghacdm 
has to tell ua, as well aa the hmt that be found inside the haram 
wall a stone tablet on whidH the length of the Masjid was re- 
corded as 784 cubits, and its breadth ns 455 cubits. Even if we 
are right in assuming the common cubit to be here meant, these 
iigures are not ttaafy vecoiieihMe with lltcis of Ihn ^AsMcir, who 
mves aa the length of the Meqlid 75c, ami the hmdtkr 465, 
the roj^ coMt aa his atandacu* We may comi^aiii of 
heiiig left in doubt whether to aaeribe Uff our euthoris pwn 
or not the full and aotheiitio twms laticwi cC^ *AJid‘ el ICslihAS .ia- 
eeriptian running xondd the cohmmdh^cfilMO 
thcMu^instemoMeze given oftlie astnwsriling ljBiemiaas> digdwed 
in & tnmriattoii of E 

hStkiwimA r e nwri m hU ianieristkin^^ 

ViKiA wbslE owes Its joMrvalion to ti^hv1gie<l■t^,■voi^^■^. 
of tboo^ 

toted; the dete, however (72 tVs. 691 a.i>.L hMng left 

thechmuyhngw. Thccircoinstanosthatfleveidoftiiepafticttkts 



of this tneidesiars met with in the fine work of i 

mokes it the mors tantalising to us to find thO ^ , 

rsridtto of tiisitt Withheld. Thus the Count ie qOMad w ths 
Statemeiit of *Abdolkh YAcut el Hamawfi a Chriotiim' ArriHetMer 
of the twMftik century, that tho subatructum Mthe Jevriah^tsn^ 
served for the foundations of *Abd ol Melik's cdSfioe, tuhl 
monarch building a wall of amnllor elanea upon the more otamivn 
ancient blocks ; the great sabstnictiues at the aouth-weit an|d*!l 
which have been much discussed of late, having bi^n also xmmi 
by him to ibmi a platform for tbs Aksa. 

Many difiieultias in understanding these native writors are 
oleared up by a utoro distinct attention to the tornin omploved by 
them. The'xMasjid el Aksa, for iustanoo, is not to be nikea as 
identical with the well-known mosque on the south hide oi the 
Haram. Tho latter building is oallod by the old wntern El Jiimi 
cl Aksa (tho woid /dim being exactly equivalent to tlio Greek 
eirvftmyi), and applied only to tho church or building in which the 
worshippoiscoDgiepitfl), or simply ElAkua; IhoHubstriirturt^sboing 
called EIAIl^i.'! Kadimoh, tho** nncitmt Aksa/' while tho (itlo El 
Masjid cl Alvsa in applied to tho whole Hancluary. Mr. 

Piiliuor explains, L 11 general word derivod from the verb to 

luiose,” uud isi applied to tiny spot the Nioivd cbaiactta' oi which 
invites to devotion. Uar niojqiio," 11 corruption of is 

applied in an incoirect .St*n:ioto tho hiiilding itwlf, as di-HliticI from 
tfu> whole sacrcil area. •‘'I'ho.Iam'iol A(“lva, .Idtidi el Mtv;iiuiril>eh; 
»\rc., ore what wo call hut tho entire IJnnuu is a Ma.itjivl." 

'riio temple of .TcruMahnn was entitled gonrmlly El Aksii, “ the 
remote.” according to iho Muhoimnodnn dooioi-i, «‘itlier lmcrtn.'*e of 
its dlKtiiiJce from Moc^'a, oi* becau.^io it is in the cenlrt« of Ih'e earth; 
The title of 7 /fii-om, or - »anclimry,‘' it eiij'^ys in conniion with 
those of Mecca, Mi dina, and Hebron. The Cubhet es Hnkhraii, 
imposing aa are its pniportions, is not properly speaking a muHune, 
not being constructed fop public pmyi'rs and eereinoiiials. It is 
only ftu oratory, one of the niiinoi'ous vMeha wiih whiijli lha 
Haram area abounds, domed ediflcos marking tho spoU hiicrfHl 
in tradition, ’fho form is all but identical with tlint of tlio 
ordinary Muslim ire// or taint’s tt>inb, wiiilo El el Aksa 

is, on the oth«5r hand, a iuosf|^o <»ii a nlan siinihir to those 
at (.’on»tantiin>ide luul elaewhcre, expiessly clesijrruHl for the 
worship of a hiriK'c eou^regation. ’fho primarv inolivo which 
lt3d to the builtiing of tho Giihhot es Siikiirah is trai*»»d 
by Professor Piihner to thw Kurniiic. h^gutul of Mahoiuel’s 
pight journoy lt> heaven from tho holy roek at .lerusulom. 
Over this rock, for llm sholter of pilgrims, whos(» steps it 
was the Caliphs desiro to divert from Mecca to .loriHMlstn, 
and moreover to restore tho Miisiid of Hiniar, ‘Abd <?1 AI'*lik eon- 
Btructod his wondrous dome, wdtJtout tho slightest loa d. m^ad 
scarcely say, to the notion of this rocky site having Is'Om <'itln»p 
in fact or in legendary bidief that of the Hnvionr's hiirial- 
phice. For the salo custody of the treasure, equivalent to the 
seven years’ revenue of lOgypt, which he had aiiiB«.mel ftir 
tills pumk'.e, the (’aliph first orceted from his own design 
the small dome mlled ('ulibst es Silsilnh, which still exists, 
to the cast of the hakhrub, and he was so pjeasi»d wiiii 
tho elTect that he orderwd the model to be followi^l in the 
mom imporUmt building. Itija ilm Haiyilii el Konii wns 
appointed controller of the trciiHuro with the aecompwnymg works, 
and Vezfd ibn SaihUn, a native of .lerusabon, his emuljutor. 
Many curiinm particulave of tba progrtHis ot the biuldhig, lh« 
ornaments and olleringH lavished upon it, and the costly stutlic and 
perfumes used for service, am eoliccied bymr. Palmer. In the 
reign of the s»»con<i ^Abbosaide t.'alinli, Abu Jabilcr Mfinsur (a.o* 
755), tlie Boiithern portion of the Hnrani es Sherif, HlAnding iipmi 
its artiticially raised platform, Hiiffered severely from an earth- 
quake ; to repair which ^Vbd ol Melik's plates of gold ami silver 
ware stript^Hl from tho doors of thw Maejid and convwrlod into 
coin. Under hlH son and auccesHor, Mehdf, the mosque, having 
once mom fallau into ruins, was rebuilt with many alleratioiH of ^ 
phiV, the width being incrcoMMl at thw wxpensw’uf tln^ length, 
otill greater works w'erw ext*outed by El ALnmin, ihw Hi>n of tha 
w'oll-kiiowu Harnn er lloshid, to whom the Masjid tuny b t said 
almost to owe its pimmt existonce. 

With no less fulness or cloameas does tbo work before us tnu.'W 
the history of the diurch known tie that of tho Holy Sepulc hre, 
the object of pilgrim Imiids of (.Ihristiaiis no leas mnltiludm'uis or 
devout than those of Moslem devotees who flocked to the Holy 
liock; iU repwiU>d destructions, especially tliat ordereil by the 
madman £1 Hukem (a.d. 1010;; and the siicC4i*«Mivij rr*storations 
whiok have resulted iit the stiitoly but hetwrogimeomi aiructnre of 
our time. Jf the viciositwiss of the city and its Jjoly plsciHu. newly 
culled ^ ooe of our joint authors from native records, <iifier nt limes 
ia detail as well as m tone from those set fuilh by his colleague as 
represented by better-known witnesses or cluronickus, such minor 
dieerepancies may Wf^U be excused on the ground nut forth in ths 
pve&os^t^ the one narrative is Mahomii^an, the other f 'hris- 
tiam We have dwelt by meference upon those portions of the 
work whkk Ue sooiewhat ueyood the usual sources of inftirma- 
tkm;; buit tbo eatiie work will be found iosustaiu with ttxbutmuve 
UJumsad unfiagi^, interest tho historical drama of tho City oi 
Citioe till the curtam' fidia upon the massacre of Acre, aAd the 
nigllb of five centnrierseta in dnriiqt which Jormtihm has no 
ii&oiy; Ih the appendix an exoelJont sumMiy is added of the 
mens paints in the annals or the ixipcifiapbr of tbs city wluch 
jM EoaoMoied as dafiakely fixed npoii Lutom nviOetu^ ot 
3 eAbr.anmati(Mia and wi^mee^ tiaMia.faa taken as a haise 
for all fatnse speculation or lassaieA 





K mkMdl^lliT^ HLitpoiawi dubtf ^ 

» kihM Banmetioft 

nnt iiiiMw i^TOi iaBimiia€aliM»llaiBaii^^ of HiakK 
of tha ehm Saeramanti. fo diort^ tha Piaalnrtaisaii 
dll iNMik oil imwnttaii traditfoit He makaa a ttgofooi 
igalmt iba ^^axtiemely rigU and glooniiy viewa ^ about 
obaan^auoemTalent in bUowaooun^^ a^ agatnit tboaa 
^hnioltteia of tbe Uoepel tbej may be called, and * dMendere of 
fSuth * tkej^ mi^ fancy themadeea to be, with tbeir cour faoM 
aid ooerBowing bile, their dogmaiiam and adfoeoucoit, their 
bitter tonguee and uncharitable tempera,’* who aeek to ^foroe 
them* And we have an a mmde g aneoibte, in illuatiation of 
Seotdi notions on the sabject, of what oociurred to die author 
when TiaUum a brother nunister, who is deaodbed as a devout 
Christian ana man of powerful mind, in the North Highland! 

iMid to my iMwt, as 1 retirod to my bodioom on Saturday hiaht, I may 
risg for hot water In the moming ? ** On this he Instantly raised, his 
iimAi, isyii|ia, Hush, hush 1 ** Awontohad, and taken nuite aback, and 
fancying^ from his deprsotiory manner and look, that he had greatly mis- 
understood my question, 1 repeated it. But this only oaUed forth a more 
startling and emphatlo warning, followed by this explanation, moOo eoce, 
** Speak of shaving on the Lord% day, and you need never preach more in 
, , . ■■shire t '* However much 1 might 'disapprove of customs that 
required a tradesman to open shop on Sunday for such a purpose, 1 could 
not see the difference between a man shaving his beard and washing bis 



much astonisiuneat — this, namely, that in hnndreds of houses whcra you 
could not get, for love or money, one drop of hot wator to shave with on the 
Lord's ^y, you would get plenty wherewith to brew whlsky-toddy^os if 
whisky was not the bane of the country, the present and eternal ruin of 
thousands, as well as the main cause both of our poverty and oiime. 


On another occasion the late Duke of Argyll, who was whistling 
a tune at his hotel window in Princes Street, was suddenly roused 
by a sharp, though cracked and groaning^ voice from the pave- 
ment, where 8to<M an old woman, her Bible in one hand, and 
shaking the other, which trembled with rage, in his face, as she 
cried out ** Ye renrobat^ ye reprobat 1 ” But, superior as Dr. 
Guthrie may be to the ordinary forms of Scotch fanaticism, he is 
by no means free, os we shall presently discover, from narrowness 
and preiudices of his own, though as a rule bis ignorance and not 
his malice is in fault. He is laudably anxious to do justice to tbo 
better side of the manners and customs of the benighted^ Papists bo 
meets with, and if his charitable desire not unfrequeutly lands him 
in self-contradictions in succeiwve pages, he may fairly claim to 
have given an honest record of bis om not always very trustwortbv 
impressions. Hie occasional excursions into the domain of Church 
histoiTi whore his knowledge seems to have been chiefly derived 
from Dean Stanlev’s picturesque word-paintings, would lie thought 
rather surp^ing in a clerfnrmdi on this side of the Border, and ho 
is apt to miss the point of the legends ho quotes from imperfect 
acquamtanoe with very simple matters offset. Thus we are told, as 
evidence of the regard for the Lord’s day even in the dark ages, of a 
monkish legend which represents the Druidical remains in Scot- i 
land as men and women turned into stone mtrking on tho 
Sabbath-day,” But Dr. Guthrie is chiefly arguing against Sunday 
amusements, and he should know that the lioman Catholic 
Church has always denounced ** servile work ” on that festival 
as stronglv as he can do himself; and, indeed, tho modem 
miracle of La Salette had for one of its principal objects to 
enforce this lesson on French Catholics. It is, again, quite 
unfair, though we have no doubt the unfairness is unintentional, 
to mak ox ** tbe shops (st Aix-les-Bsins) open for business 
on Sunday, as b usual and all but universal in Homan CMolic 
cofmfrtes.” It is no doubt very general on the Continent, and 
universal, or nearly so, in foreign i'rotestant countries ; but so far 
from the Church of Borne being responsibl 'or it, the opening or 


Munich the shops are closed except for an hour or two, when 
hardly any one enters them, while they are open at Berlin ; and { 
BO, again, they axe closed in the Catholic town of Lucerne, while I 
at the Protestant Interlachen thev seem to drive a roaring trade 
on that day. Dr. Guthrie is partly aware of the fact, and explains 
it by observing that ^ evil communications corrupt good manners, 
and those who protest against the errors of Popery follow one 
of the worst of them } ” which is not only a gratuitous, but, 
on his own showing, a manifestly inoomet^ explanation. He 
admits that in the mw remote parisaes of hisfkvounte Waldensian 
vaUeys, where there are few or no Homan Cathollm, Sunday is 
eqoaUy disregarded, and to the Waldensian sect he attribotee— 
wrongly of couree-'an almost apostolic antiquity. On the other 
hand he has the candour to oontiast the sobnety of Ffexe^, 
wfceie, during a week's stay, be did not see a sin^ inatanoe of 
intoxtoatioD, with the dranken Protcslantiim and piety ” of Us 
C|n land. 

IttTo Mid that, if Oa mthot i. j^odiead asd ignonat, ke 
la narar Ul-nataiad, and maiaarar ha baa aa ajra iipf tte artialie 
aad faKghma beaut, of iaatittttiaaa aad ebaamacaa wUd am aot 
hia aim. Ba doet not tndt ooaae johaa, like lb, fitaonaca, oa 
idea aad inucaa aad the VugiD'a adik, ar aaaaiati], tiimu. 
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MOW af haBMOlm and dbaii^, ndatakaa aa thw lab^ jt)i^ 
lamMfeaMWtoaaiiraajK.aadablaaBactoaoeiatgri*' aadddli 


•BattiIai 7 ,ftiXl dr«w»l’” WaaniadaadtidlaiaallliiM aMd 
nunneries^ ^uaUj mb mouMteries, are ^haunts of ia A pl iiiO i !> 


nrool of the indiotaaenty much aa Mr. rroude writes Uitory from 
tbit pieamblai of Henry’s Acts of Parliament; hut the author 

S rooeeda just altarwaxds to speak of seveia] monks ho had fkllen 
i with personally, who were well informed, courteous, and devoted 
men. nis A pnen' conceptions are often piejudicod enough, aa 
may be seen in hia sayage attack, dragged in head and sboulden, on 
I tha Contagious Diseases Aot ; but ho neyer wilfhl\y misrepresents 
such facts as happen to come within hia own knowledge. In one 
respect be oan^ hardly escape the obaige of being rather Popishlv 
inmined himaelf. Not omy does he recount, with ovidont helief, 
an alleged miraculous int<^reoce in fhyour of the Madiai, who 
were imprisoned at Florence for Dihle-reading some years ago, but 
he is half disposed to accept the legend of Bt. Peter’s nocturnal 
yisit to Wostminster Abbey for the eloellent moral it contains, 
and more than half ready to credit Savonarola with tho gift of 
prophecy. At Florence we have the following graphio account of 
a preaching friar, where, by the way, we may observe that, the 
three P's ” ore quite new to us ; — 


On returning in the twilight from a visit to the Duomo, we saw psopte 
entoring a church t and, Joining tho itreain, wo found oateslves inside on 
tho outskirts of a great crowd. Some sitting, others standing, they were 
gathered in front of one of the aide chapels, under the arch of which stood 
a pUtform, raised some live or six feet above the floor. Tlit whole interior 
was wrapped in gloom, save where the fading twlllgbt, and the lamps of 
various '*holy shrines," and a single candle fosumed to one of the 
pillars, showed us an imposing flguro in iKMsession of the platform. The 
spoaker, a proaebing friar, was seen from head to heel. He woa toll, erecty 
vigorouf, full of ;H)wor. His under dress was a white robe, and over It, 
sweeping down bis back, bung a long block cloak. There stood a great 
orator, nut etuok into a barrel ; not reading on M8. epoctaclas on nooo ; but 
now pacing iu freedom up and down tho platform ( now standing on ita 
e<!go ; now bending over the crowd below ; now erect with outstretched 
arms and glowing fuco raiiHHl to heaven ; now putting a qiiestiou with tho 
tones and aocenu of an interrogator, and now answering nis own questions 
with a complete chango of voice. He was dilKOursing on— not a very suit- 
able topic, some may think, for a celibate, a Roman CathoJio nrleit— 
domestic dutiee, and our relationship to God oa our common Father and 
Friend. And such— though 1 foiiowotl him but imperfectly— was tho charm 
of his oratory that 1 could have sat thero^ under an image and on the stena 
of an altar, lung enough to hoar him ; as, alive to tho iinj^rtance in proaen- 
ing of the three P's, oa they have b^n called, he provra, painUdf and jper- 
tuaded. No doubt his gesticulations, which were thoroughly Halian, 
seemed occasionally oidrcf, but it was real oratory, oflectivo and aflboiiiig 
preachiug ; and I thouglit it wero well if aomo of our narrow-minded eccle- 
siaatica, instead of indulging in unmeasured (lenuncItUona of tlie Church of 
Rome and shutting their eyoa to overythiog wod out of their own deno- 
mination, would go themselves, and use their influence to send out students, 
to see such specimens of pulpit preaching. 1 oaw no wondering eyes— none 
asleep, or even holding down their heads. 


But for Dr. Guthrie the main intereit of Florenoo naturally 
centres in Savonarola, of whoae caroor we have a ayiupathetio ana 
fairly accurate sketch, though it is coloured by the oAiinary Pro- 
testant blunder of making him a precursor of Luther, which 
attains its most grotesque form in tho Luther Monument at Worms, 
where the Dominican stands with his monastic habit and shaven 
crown, in very uncongenial companionship, as one of the four 
supporters of the great Protestant hero. It was roiervod, how- 
ever, for Dr. Guthrie to make him, not only the forerunner of 
Luther, but tbe successor of Leo the Isaurian, who destroyed 
the images of Christ, the Virgin, and tho Saints,” which la tho 
very last thing Savonarola would have dreamt of doing. But ae 
wo read on the next page of ” the matters treated of by the 
Council of Vienna ” ana tuo efforts of ** the Cardinal Julien at tbe 
Council of Basle,’* it is clear that the author’s views of oedesiae- 
tical history are derived from sources inaccessible to the general 
public^ which it would therefore be rash to criticize. A similar 
zeftsctioD is suggested by his citation of the prayer of a Domlniciui 
monk — ^'Salvum fao populum tuoii, et benedicufe hereditati 
turn ” — which is hardly accordant with tho version of tbe Breviary 
in common use. But we must make a passing protest against 
Dr. Guthrie’s comparison of Savonarola, whoso breadth and 
tenderness of sympathy ” he justly dwells upon, to the coarse and 
brutal John Knox, who is rather oddly described aa wringing tears 
from Queen BiaW, and *^the liberties of his country from her 
biooify hand.” Is it possible the author has confounded Mary 
Stuart with her Tudor name^ke P This is the first time wo have 


seen the epithet applied to the Scottish Queen. 

At Venice our touflat is greatly impressed with St Mark’s, and, 
like most English travellers, he visits the Armenian convent. A 
dty which was notable in former days for heardini tbe Pope, 
and where, ae we are assured, a wcnaerful success has attende^l 
^ the preaching of the Gospel ” by Gavozzi and others since the 
expulsioa of &e Austrians, has of course special claims on so 
staunch a Protestant 1 But it is a little strange to find him passing 
over without any mention tlie Tintomttoa in so many of its 


nenrian vallm,'’ which occupy Bis doi 
deusee, whofriiisd been tamed into a 
Waldo towaras the close ^ the twelfth 
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hut to ffpeak of thm «« Imidiiig dowa tho apovtnlieal aucoefl-^ 
won ’’ of the primitive Olmioh from time immetiuiriiil i» eimply 
abHnxd. Dr. Guthrie’e deeerijptlmi of their pmont etate w intereet- 
ing, though we dioold h«rmy hav© eelected a* the chief reeom- 
mendaticn of their ritndl the Ufiago of reading out the Ten 
Ooinmaridmeote erery ‘8u^ It ia oredi table, however, to 
hU elasticity of mind that he ridpitrea, and even deaidorntes 
in his own eomtnnnicn), the uee or partial use of a litnr* 
gical service, wid oUocts to )m;acliiiig being untde a substitute for 
prayer. He may & pardoned for his somewhat childish rap* 
tuMS at hearing the Pope opmriy derjounced by Garibaldi's 
chaplsdn, in a land once crimsoned with tho blood of martyrs } ” 
bat bia pages would bo none tbo \vha interesting if they were a 
Httle less rubricated, so to sjKtnk, by this pmetnal infustem of 
martyr blooil, which coukm iq, like tbo fintish Coustitution in 
Burke's speeches, to fill up ovfir>' vacuum. Hhrioks of mothers 
and Imbes murdered by raniKts/' runinii soldiery of tho Pope/* 
and ** sucklingsimpftled on their cruel epears/* are very sad remitiis- 
cenoes uo doubt, but it po^isiblo to hear too much of them. 
And would it not bo worth while to remember that, jf only 
Papists persecuti^d in the iniddlo sges, when they alone bad 
the |)ower, I’rotestants have boon in later times by no means 
remiss in following so bright an example ? It is quite true, as 
our author reinurks, that any nttouipt in this day to rekindle the 
liras of SiuHhiield would raise from most — ho might have oiud all 
— Homan Catholic eountries a cry of indignation. And it is 
equally true that no such cry rose Ihreo centuries ago from any 
single Protestant country when tho stake was liglited by Protes- 
tant hands, sX the bidding of Urn grsatej^t but one of i*rotestant 
Haformem, to bum tho ^iciniaii Sor\etn.<4. ^^Tlio daws of tho 
tiger oro clipped," happily, or the lierelioul lamb might Imvo littlo 
less to fear from tho louder mercies of Iilxoh'r iiall than of the 
Votioou. 


BCHAPS ON PKIMXVAL ANTIQUITIKS.* 

A NUMBEIi of what wo hope it is not irrovenmt h) call scraps 
on this or that special subject — httle bo«>ks, papers reprinted 
from the Tronsiictions vf and the like-^avc a way of 

gathering ou thu ravitmer's table till he has the matertal.M of 
making an article out of soveral of them together, none of vrhic.h 
perhaps would have justiiied n senaraU: nolice by itsfdf. illr. 
Hutheriiuurs Onilmts eonie lunier the hoiul of independent little 
ibooks, and a very sensible littlo book this oiio i.s. Our other NiTaps 
Off© more Hterally si'raps, being papers reatl heforo ISooieties, which 
wo suppose are not, striotly spoakiug, puldishod in this separate 
fonn, but whidi have come to u.s in the way of bulunes^i neverthe- 
less. Lieiitunaut Oliver's paper has his nauio in print, hut we are 
not told from what Transactions it conies. Colonel ijQslie s 
papers are Hoonyimnis as far 'as the art of tho printer goes, but 
a manuscript note on our copitvH tells us whoso they are. nud that 
they were read the Anthi'opologiGal Department of thr 
British Asnociation/’ on the 4th and 5th of August, 1H71. A 
oompatisoii of the Lieiileuant and the ideuteuanl-ColciUci might 
make one think that promotion in the army at all events does not 
go by proiiciency in mchteologioivl studies. The Colonel is de- 
cidedly tlighiy ; the junior oflicor — to be sure ho is K.A., a disciple 
of the ^ 41 appo bolistarius " of Domosilay — gives us apiece of honest, 
careful, aud sensible work. All our writers take us among tho 
Celts and tho men of tlio old time hetoro tim Colts; but while 
Colonel Leslie and Mr. Hutherhuid keep m the northoni part of 
the Gn'ater Britain, iiieuteiuuit Clixu- curries us beyond sea into 
the l.<esMr. Ail three hitve got hold. more, or less tirmly, of 
the oompaxative method of inquiry, tlioiigh tho Colonel seems 
to he aiill airing the discovery with all tho aeoi of a timt 
itoqtittin lance: — 

By 41 great pWloloRlcal authority wr tulU that tlicre was u time when 
the aaoejMiors of (jolts ami (ionuan't, lirwik^, Komtin!), luid 8d.'ivouians, Wett 
in Aaialie regiunit, uuii in elude otnunuiiutiu with the preik><.48«or3 of the 
I'ewlaufl and lliiuliLS and that thin tune was previou.sto tbo lirst sppoarance 
ef any of tho Kuropoan hranchea of t lie Aryan unv in Kurope. 

Colonel Leriie's chief object setuns to bo to prove tliat the stone 
circloaond the like are not sopuJehrul but leligious-^lhat is, that 
they ora actual tempka; for, in n wide sense of tho word, anything 
O^iddual nuiy atnoug most nation.'^ be ndloil religious also. J« 
abrioiog heohowsamuch greabw knowledge both of Piota and 
af FhoAiuciaua than wo can pretend <to, and ho seems anxious more- 
over to run himself into grout danger by getting into a dispute with 
the beat authority on Scottish antiquities. Wo do not envy the fute 
of any one who knocks his hood against Mr. Stuart and the bcidp- 
ttlMd. Bt(moa of Scotiond. 1'hore are ccrMiin flculpturea which 
Colonel Leilia thinks good to call Pictisli, and which, according to 
ilini, ** exhibit traces of a Pbmnician or Asiatic origin.” 'WV^ill 
ootiquorrel with the phtom inioeniciwi or Asiatic,” because it 
seams at koat to ahow that Colonel Loslio has grasped the fitct 
frihifib many peoplebnd it very hard to grasp, that Bhwmcinns once 
flwtf t at Carthage and Gades os well os Tyre and i^idon. The 
dtibor^irkiw is that them marks were signs "of family doseent, 
riiilMd lodk, Of ottrial 4 iigmty/’ in short, that they roprasented 


. jliiriM a rk rafjw a w > By lisuteuant-t^douri Jb'ottoes 
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^'porooiial ommneots.*' Oolimel liedfr, wdtik miaewacthv 
curioeity, oaka^how these pewenil enwiyfMft t v . nvr 

naked aDCeetevs." May m MaiUl% nd a oekel 

atieestor having been tattooed^ oadvMiiiBjfvCkib^ tie 

existence of broeelete, eemige, and woea 'aoie>«famlaf ;Bat it© 
nakedneas of hie anceetove is a^oinktowifaich toe Guboe) oomfs, 
seemingly with same eariefaetkm, move Mmooitee. Weirnear Jtit 
Colonel Jjeslio's pedigm, Pictiah or athevwiee. Bo we eoii oely 
saVy Speak for yourself, Colonel LedUe ; eur vasmetom wove 
dc^t breeches at least oe long am os the Ueoe of l^jon. 

Mr. Sntheriand'e very elear iiaa ueefril little book iadeetgnadtD 
meet a practical object. There ore many/' he eaya, ospeuially 
country people, who have by their own oheervaMn ^dlaeted 
many facia and objects which are in a great weasare loitiur iiant 
of a few hints kb to tktur meaning and uoe." ThUde tea.^halh in 
Seoilnnd and elsewhere; and any quo who, like Mr. Bnthwhi&d, 
puts togetbor the results of scientiiic inquiry in a ehiqpe auited 
“ to those who have not access Ui larger worics,*' is doing e real 
aervitje. Mr. Sutherland has worked in the wake of .Jhroleaior 
Dmtlttl Wilson ami of Mr. Stuart, ** whose archfeolo^cal know- 
ledge may bo considered a.s practit^ly exhaustive." lie eand'ully 
distingui^ea between tbA fncts gatb^d from these Omstweriby 
sfmw'cs and sonio ** Bpeculntions *' at the end for which he kamself 
is alone responsible. But Mr. Butheriond’a speculations ate modest 
enough, auu sliow good nppraciatioii of the comparative iiieihud. 
Tho following romarks strilce us as extremely thoughtiul and to 
tho purpose : — 

In Uitoliug with tlioftc ArchieoIo;;ica1 Keinains, tho (puwtion very natur- 
ally iiri’toA tkH to tho nu>tlo and ruoanti of their oonotrucLion. The ('aim ur:d . 
the Mound tho resulOi of labour ami nnthiu^ morn ; hut how were tho 
immeriHc blocks uf the Standing Stones, and Cn^uilecba, and the like, 
often iVoin a diatance, and then ruUed into poaiiiou ? In tbo {Nreaeiit age. of 
powerful and coinplkated maehinery, we do not porhape fully reali;:u the 
eductH uf the aiiitpio mechankal (loweni when worked wiUi paiteivo atul an 
ade4|UAto cxpt^idilurc of labour. Our inai'hinia aavo time rather than in- 
fveuMi force ; and when the Megalithio MonuiwHsta were errrted. tinn* wjw 
ot littlo value. With an indined plane of oartb, and winHifii leverit. and 
audicient aupply of man, and uiilimiteil time, the oggragoio reault is ont of 
all a|q>arent proportion to individual oflurt. Union and iM-rMeceranoe mnl 
uiilimilotl time aro tho secret of the tmmenec labours of .primitive mun. A 
similar ixi»laiinlion may be ^Iven of the dm^r worka of eirly ages. Dn^e 
ur» often m elegant In form, and so CKoellcnt in workmunNhip, that wo can 
acarcoly beliove Lheni to hti the work of a I'ndo peo|>(e, without eulliiro, and 
without anything that whwuuU) dtgiiity with thu uouioiof toolM. Coinmoiiiy 
iht'ir Iwauiy Ium To tiieaunpliiiity ainl froeiltMii of design ; and their e;«i'cniiuii 
iaduo to itie iiumodiato appUcatiem of Uic workman a hand, a inoru dt lh'.ito 
and pliohUi limtruinont than man has vet invented. The Hindoo mtiA'iii, 
aitring by tho waywldo, with a fmv rude tools not enporioi* to those of an 
ordinarv tinker, oxoeiiios work morn deliaate tJmn mat ot the Kuropeun 
goktaiuith, with *^all moans and appliances to Ikhi(,‘’ and at a chaapor rata ; 
lor the r oikiiruetiou is roguiaiMl by iliWaousitiva touch of luahaml, and hia 
valuoleiM time » frcaly lavished on his work. 

it is 110 less to tho point when ho aoys : — 

I Whnt Druidism was is ver^* obacuro beyond the simplo fact that It was a 
I din’erent Hystetn from the religion of Aiuiient Itoiue. The eioborate expooi- 
I (ions of Uruidism brought forward in tho I7tb uontury are chiefly fancy' 

( sketches, and field tlieir ground only ao long as no oue inquired on what 
Ibundotioii they rested. 

Mr. .Sutherland contends, as indeed Colonel Leslie does abio, for 
the exiatenco of a prte-'Aryan race in Britain, the authors of the 
eurliest remaining monnmentB, clearly distinguiBhing, what ho 
umny people find it hard to distingtiiab, between ancostora and pre- 
tleceseors. He argues on behalf of a long “ Arobieoh>gical Period," 
tneaniug thereby a pre-'hietoric period ; for Mr. Suthexlaiid uses 
the woi^ " HrchtBological" in a way which strikes ns oa peculiar, and 
which is the exact opposite to its Prench nse, in which it has got 
almost excluHively to mean medifoval architecture, Ue has Moo ooiue 
good raiuarks on the extinctiop of anitniils, os a procM still genng 
uu, and on the probability of many of the extinct amimals having 
existed Vouch longer than we are sometimos inclined to think. 
Perhaps, however, it would not be oofr to -carry this aigumeut 
80 far as to explain thereby the appearance of the elephatit on 
the sciilnturod atones. The beast seemingly is an oleplmt. As 
drawn, nc goes far to realise the light-ofriiature dsMripiion ot 
that wotiderful quadruped as a beast with a tail at each end and 
never a head." Onr elephant proudly toeses both his-.litiglerniost 
tMl and his trunk, but hie head and his tusks ore hsld downwards 
in a lowly fashion. His legs and fret moreover ore drawD in a 
wav wiiifh hr no means answers the mi^ulor description of ^ tho 
oliiaimt that bowethnot the knee." He is iiioruUke the edophant 
wliom it corraspondent of the iSjptctoior^we mao -Steele and 
Addison’s kneel down at Borthcloinew^lBlair to take 

the inmnious Mr. WiHiam Fenkethmon on his hook. Ocdonsl 
lieelie looks on the elephant, as well os eome of the other dlgttrefi, 
«8 ^<teblems(tf astral mjrths or atmospheric phenomedo:** Mr, 
ButhethuiddttoreetlY dechnes to eommit hunseff lo OhaoiEWiwMoh 
he eoniiot prove. For our own port, eousideriag tho cor^ tiniee 
to which some Scottish pedigrees run up, wo nPdght turn k||ai 
tempted to see in the " 4 >luitaiit" a ci»ipfrssintto aonm'||ihna^ 
l^iiitl of Oarir, only we believe that the oMoe fosaadf Mm nonie 2 e 
" OQfrfd^midMiat the pochydernaioits^epMl^came io'cnlr In 
the hrie mid dongermis tiiim of WdllM Jpnd 4 utig 

Edward. 

Mr. I^ihaihmid ' goea in way 
throngh the iHiofr Sfoofs and & 

boedt aeeoie to ni dnlMy enftlisdlxtw he de- 

eigiwd it lutttananl oanftdlHttlsB lawr|N^ not a 

hook; httt Imipei-thtodgi^^ * w , 

giving Mm m 
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Heoiy Mdalio of gw wM Ch M in Bitottwy and 

eliewfcero olTkt^.TbnniiiDi Mt. IjiAje i cndMf* He lue 

bk ^peeiilailt0iM|( imrI be ie atnmgin IkTonr ofthe ac^kbni se 
a^iinettbe Telijrioaa theory, a point os whieb his compMilos 
8ir Henry Dryden, eoenis leas csTtsin. Steiting ftom the feet* 

^liich no reasooeble person now doubts, that the cromlecbs ana 
smaller sopslehrAl stone obaisbers are simply tumuli— may 
we say from whkh the eattk and ■umU stonaa whieh 

eoferM.tbem have fallen awsy, Lietilesant Oliver goes so far as 
to suggest that the like his bsim the case with ibe larger objeota 
of the same daas : — 

We ventttie te sogpasc fliat tbe cinloa of atone in llrittany nnd INeehrie 
mtiy be lnoM 0900 as the peadMemniiies of oolOiMel «* mitailMe,'* the 
sole iadnations of gbcnadc tnnutji whieh nMW fbrmuriy hafe fUM their 
iourior shmo, and whieh have now dieapiieiirod Uy ainmephecioal, aqueuiie, 
and human agnneiee daring the lapue of oenturioa. Si*r need wi# mtioli 
wonder if no tmoe of the aeinal aeuulchral oUsoihorii within Ijo left, when 
we CQomder that the iari;eat tumutt have geiicmify been found to <*oiit!fin 
the iao«t hwIgniAcant kiseet beefdw, it ie far frimi impixdnibit that the 

huildm of the huge moutxhk vunh aa those at Moot St. Michel, in the . ^ 

imniediatie ueiahbourb(»Oit of the Unee and ciroltK voiwiti'iictvd ilieir basro^ j nu^ wtuihUv husbaiui, might think it advisable to hoffin by roudw* 
sdbrdod by the ddbeis ot tho mure auuioot tumuU wttliiu | ^kuiiUmco nocos-sary. With iifow more auch slorios tm temper 
® . . . ! <‘v«ry father will iliul Jiis daiiglitem becoming neglectful 

He carsfully compaTes tho n^maina in Britonny with those in | of tlu ir homo dutioeiuul indulging in iU-toiuuur, and, on hU mildly 
WilUhinS) or DArtiuoor, and elsewhere, aud other icQuirors have ; rating, will bo iufonneil that they ore merely preparing 

poinhid out that cromlechs, or something very like then^ go on theiutdvea for n short uniDiint o( sutroring, to bo followed by a 
to this day being rahw^d 111 some parts of India ; ho also ^K)mts out 1 shovu>r pimitonco and lifclmia' rewards. In morals, as in other 


Immt Man aha bad aaan how xbe penitenee iMmIMtItm 
sttfteriBg is rewarded by a husband, wealthy in hiroa^!^ and with a 
atill wwdtliier baohelavuncle. 8e meral a story will m dmdM^flnd 
many teaderii bn^ unfortunately, readers of that exrellsntsewt wba, 
haying no bad temper to euTo, will derive from it merely miter 
Ihr seu-sattsfactioii. They will uongmiiulate thciiisulves once more 
Uiat they are not as other girls are, though wbeu, in the Uet 
chapter, the lll^tempemd herome at last somewhat* suddenly 
the go^ husbstid, they may perhap be inclined to ask wheUmi 
after aU a little bad temper may not be a good thing just to make 
a start with. In these moral novels thm is always the great 
drawback that the prize gained at the end of the course is u priio 
bestoered ou one who made a bad starts Moreover, the reward 
is so inaeparably oouusoted witli the errors of the 6tat voUime, 
that it appears to be quite as much owing to these as to the 
virtues of the last volanu) that the prise is gained. The rasult there* 
fore of reading these pious prosings, if we may so venture to describe 
such etqries us the «>ne Ixdore uit, would be tliat the young reader 
who was niixiouH to gain that common reward of }ieniteDee, a good 


that something which may pass os nu unmmented form of the 
me^mlitbic remains of Britauuy is still in uao in Chinn, and that 
for sepubhral purposes 

Ws rofld that ths great tomb fths Ling or resting-plnoo of Yung-I», of 
tiitt Ming dynasty), thirty miles from LVkiii, roiiHi'iis of nn euormouf 
mound or eafth-)>arrotfr, covered with trees, iti height is not iiiuntionutU 
but it U uvidoutly condderuble, from the fact that tho circular wall whudi 
surrounds it ia a mile in circumf^ivnco. In the roiitro of Ihi) ntouml .1 
filonc ctuiniher contHining the Mrcoplmgui in which ii thr* cur|rtwr. 'nda 
cliMinoor ill' vault is npprnnHicd by an arefami tanncl, tlio onrraneo to 
whh'ii i» brick'Hl up. ’J’hi< ciitriuoa is appmu'died by n pawd r!M\-Hr*n-ay, 
pHs-«iirig through nutnercMi^i archi'S, gatewavN, court.^, and lislls of ^teritieV, 
ntid throu;;h a lung uwtme of coIoasaI marble Hixleuii (utira of 

W'olvea, kolhis, hor*rf'S canid?., ch‘pbar’t><, and twelve pairs of wnrriorH, 
pricata, and civil ollioers. 

It is quilu posisiblo that avenues of rough atomw might, in pmer ss 
of timo, bo improved into avonuoa of sculptured li^urcs of thic» 
kind. Lieutenant Oliver goes on to mention otlier CldticK' 
exwuplos wliei*e, HUhou;j:h not 4!OV4nod by avtiiiciui tumuli, the 
eopolehral chamberB avo cxciivated in tho side of the imtural hilU, 
whilst tinuie belonging to liigh tdilcialH ai*e appnmchtKl throuKh 
avenues of stono pillars and carved figures, uiiiuyd and huinati, 
though ou a much Bmoilcfr seals tlnui tlio<*o of I’okui and 
Nftukin.’* Dr. Thuruaiu ngnin is quoted as «uk^g4!«Ling tho 
bility of iSbiDohongo itself having been roofed in. 

In all these inquiries the wider our range 4»f examples is the 
belter. Foriiis exactly liko one unother m'o found in plaet it the 
most disUuit from (m<j another. It muv bu simply tiiut uations, 
whether connected 4)r not, pr4>durc works of a c' rtiiiii kind at 
curtain stage of thoir progreos. This undoubtisliy aoeounth for 
many cases of liktmess between vory remote times luid phu'c^. 

But other cases seem docidodiy to point to corniuuuity of <>ri..aiu 
Many thin^iS join Kigetimr to suggest that theno puzzling monu- 
ments oro tile work<4 of n pric-xVryau race, traces of whieh may 
bo tbund, perhtt|>d in all three contiueiiU, certainly in Kuix>pe«and 
Asia. ll<iw far vvo nro tt> identify them with exiating La)qM or j ; but on 01 

motlmr umtter. For strictly historical purp4iBes the ; 


limiters, we sluUl have to any, with th« F^’onch, ^ /m^ iwuhtr jamr 
mifm' 

Panina from these Homowhnt general cnnsklerntiona to tho 
storv before uk, wo lnn^t do Mi«w Bowm tho juntioo to admit 
that ht-r novel in free from two inults which orti by no means 
iirieo!uiiio]i iHDiiug l.ady llo^ elists. She neither indulges in those 
t'Xiravngant hcvnes winch aru known os KonSHtinim), nor baa 
.-ho written, oh luithors have olTm written whi>se morals lire 
quite as lofty, a singJo lino of wiiitb she or h4?r. readers need 
be nshamctl. Tho plot of the Hiory, aliHurd llion^h it U in the 
Uyel |M\rt, is ivit altogether without It any one, after 

having rend tho lir.Bt Itftv pnj>es or so, were then to try reading 
one paragraph in every altenialo ]uigo, it is qjiite possible that 
ho might l>e tempted to go on to tho cud. After all, so given to 
lUiUoliiuukiiig is the wholvi hmuiin race, ihut if in a story tlHwe 
ore pded up ‘liindmuc4',s to the murriugo of uuv young uoiqde, tho 
wriiof rnu'it Iki diUl imhunl who caiiriot, just a.’i u stoppage in n 
htri'ci a cnjwd, kot'p his rcmlors about him in thmr 

(‘agcriie.'H (o H(U 3 )iow tlni htudj'unc4'B will be cleared away at 
last, and virtue bit rewarded by liyiuea. Miss Bi>wra, liko 
many :tnnilu'r lady uoveli.sf, K'eks in an accentrio will the ehief 
parr *»f Iut plot Wo lu>pu tiuit the day will I'ctino when no 
auili'T will vpiituro in llciloji to umiidla with law with- 
o.it tir<4t cdiHiiiiing his hi>licit*a'. Wo should not irideoii he 
Miijui'M‘d if then* vveio tr» ar/NO ^oimt liay or other a speobl 
br.iiit.h of tho proh-t.'iiou d<*voLfd onlin‘ly to giving twlvieo to nove- 
lists i»ri legal nuitturn. Wts iiavo long had iij.'tioiw in law; It 
Wiuild be well to have law in fictions, **'rhe (’omlitions’' of the 
will before uh urn described 101 being easy (utougli to arrange 
with the j»cn.‘’ liow niMy they wem will bo soon by Iho auibora 
own description of thorn : — 


'I’o lli-my Mtiriny, whom ho ti» regard ns his iioir, hs illd Imlasd 

huivo hts tifrruTie, Mrooimting to 4 , 0 x 3 /. (i ytnr, wltii nil elneof wlituU ho dlisi 
orulitem tlint ho married ons or ofhsr of his uoiisius, 
Bcumuus i. aaoUier uwtter. For strictly historical iiurtHt^cs the 1 s'nwrwut <.r Csriilin.. JVr-!irul; and U« furtlwr Uliwtsd that tim 

xnaut ol Lmuteuttut Oiiver e .— ; to nH . nhuuld hm rsloMj to fUllil tho iXHtdllieii iiap 4 >M(I, 

Now if tho VcTiDti iir th«fr prugeniturs ercctod ibe raonhim andslulnwiui, : tli« raouey wh 4 to lo divided Among diiferoal honpiuitf, ul the diaomUon ot 
H is lutnraUy to Ui suppuated tW their ilotKMiulaiita, tho modern MorhUitu^ i tha Ttttvtccw. 

luru. would have Uandm ilovrii by ttAiUtlufi tho true Mtmb'hrnl chonirUr td’ I ^ i at i <n a'ti ...i 

these rwiuims; instead of which wo lind that the ronatnirilon of their j Bccontnc thrnigU ihU will was, BtiU w>ro (^oontrio wai tlia 
cUtmls^rwl b.>rrow» is ttiilv**rjiiiUy nttrihiited by thohr folkdore to tlw /uiri/r j x*caaoii that led to it. ibe mothor of Corolltiu Bnrcival, tho 
and 7Viia, the iniashievooi idWMi and banov^tt friirwM^, iberdbro these heroine, Lad written tu Mr. Mark niuiter to luik him to do somo* 
dolmen mouiidi wwild oppoiiif to have bueu cofuitf acted by a roue who in- | thing for her dau^htor, Ilia god-child, ruid he apparontly bad maan 


l)6t( attenttous 




aimu maateo alone rettaia as luwaonale of their exOit/mn* hand, and a bcnutifoi but ill-tosnperi^ ghl on tho otbor 

We have, *w think, said enough to ehiwr that two of our in- ^i"**!* ^ “o*- dHHcult errwigo an olmost widlw* leriea 

oaiKH tm innuirOT of ti» lirtt tort Wo shell b« pUul w heer cumplice^ons, quarroR sermons, oml remorse. When we add 
mtmfttr either of them; aadmeanirtrile there is the Wor work . thiit, m additwn to all this, the heroine 1ms i» drunken lather, an 
of Mr. Poraussott on the nme dsae of snUects celUng' for out ‘ shape of b<!r fashtotiohle coaain Umsa Wain- 

— -V. ! wnght; a highly horiouraide country parson fur Imr brother-iu- 

law, and a aomewhat uiiaerupuloue country poraun for her hiver, 
ovat readBra will at onuo admit that wo have the matoriaU for a 
mat deal of itKind Hamlay reading. Miaa Bowra, indeed, in a 
long diMHuudoB on the obeervanco of the Babbath, nrovoi tho 
sfnfrilseaa of Biinday novel-reiidlYig allo^her. TTw Loro ou his 
hiat inuoduedoa t4> the ber4>iiu) rcoda her aud her father, bi^ 
Uflttle, a sbaan lOctnre on thiur diaregaril of that day, luiving on 
WVihit to thelvhouae mtrpriaed the heroine after ciimreh poring 
over a book/^ which turned out to be a novel, tie point# out 
Itbit pa SandOf ^ wo require to pauseAnd, oe It wers, shake od 
Ibe dust that baa aatUad down, and piome our winge to enable 
w to riaa ahote the Mtveh, where wo have been creeping.*' Wo 
'hmdmf to aay that even Mr. Homry Murray wouM not Iwa 

t ;^ot^piel)ei to snob , a work ae JMimndap which nie iiuleed oil the 
ndli edm aorflOKMi^ end fam of the dmwtaeks of astO^* Ih «rt, 
mehnsssagw astte AIM we wiU now ifot# ww 
^ougRw h«. Mttijr * ciustewho u pisdiqr togathM hu 


rilblS story ia very moral end very dutt. The lossoii thht it 
X teechca is no doubt sound enough, but unfortunaielyv ISho 

many another lesson, it win never win the athmttoat oi those lor 

jrbam it is meant. MiMfiowrawiiioewheftwe may coUasemomi 
Bjovei pn. bad temper and the sufieringa that attend it it wmiti 
oattahily he an eaoeiUettt tnunbigfor any yo^ la4{ peaesok «a 
the herahw to tend through the eight or n um h u i B i U d 
dleealv Mated mm of these two r<dmea. Baa we Isel sure that 
tf W she would Ihiow down the boedt 

iasMlieaeeM^heHMe^hadieached even tIm 

te^ihir tBdkroimd the elill lia>daMlr(|^^a^^ 
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next Sunday's discourse would find numbers of passages quite as 
Miitablo as this to insert bodily:—* 

Misfortunes, in the general ncoeptetlon of tlie tr;rm, are sometimes 
mOMNetigcrs ot mercy, end have a spei-ial inbifium to |>crforni ; but when iU' 
fiiicceflfl or consUtii failnre pursues a man'n fLH>t9t('iJs throuf(h U(>i, It w’outd 
ixs well to look below the eurface of fvcntu, and try to trnco th«’m to their 
Hpring. In many coses the fault is with himself. Tiicre i.H n traitor in the 
camp, something defective In liis vii^ws, an imndieious atlapiatiou of means 
to the end proilosed. There may be some failing ho will not mend, iioinc 
forbidden Indulgence he will not resigti, some one exertion he will not 
Jiiake, or some quality he will not acquire. 

There are certainly, if wo may roly on Miss llowra’s assertion, 
some lighter passages which would perhaps be judged scarcely 
grave enough reading for anything but a week day. 8 he tells us 
on one occasion that tne hcroino, ** iluttcring gaily about her cousin, 
was ever ready to catch the ball at the rebound, and ding back the 
sparkling repartee,” and she often ineniiona that there was jesting 
and laughter. At the same time we feel in justice bound to allow 
that the repartees and jests are never reported, and that, though 
the characters often coitninly did laugh, yet, fur as wo could see, 
it was most inexcusable conduct on their ])arl. In addition to 
Iho serious qualities of the bonk, it can boast of a minute accu- 
riiey in details which cannot but have a most happy (drectin train- 
ing up young readers in the slricteal trutlifulucss. It in all very 
well tor a poet to burst in upon you witli a chieftain to the 
Tlighlands nound.” A more scrupulously accurate writer would 
have taken at least two whole volumes, if not half the third, before 
he allowed the young couple to arrive at the shores of the loch. 
It is scarcely consistent with a love of exactness, certainly it is not 
respectful to the reader, not first to give an account of theancostora 
of Lord Ullin's daughter and the chief of IJlva’s Isle, and then 
to describe at duo huigth the circumstances which led to this 
hurried flight. It would ho uecc.s.sary of course to give full par- 
ticulars of the bride s dress, an<l of the limited trousseau which the 
hurried circumstances of the bridal trip required. It might be also 
mentioned that the heavier luggago had ht'wn sent on by the car- 
rier, under the charge of the tJliicftaiira valet and the ifouourablo 
Miss Ullin’H maid, whose absence in iho poem, as it at present 
stands, is only too conspicuous. In pleasing contrast with such 

S octic abruptuesa is a pas.sngo such ns the fuilowing, which is a 
no example of tlffi laborious accuracy of the whole story ; — 

CniSHlng ovor to the onirnnee near which Mr. Murray still stood, Miss 
Iloywootl [iroposf*d going hoim*. llo willingly AMsented ; and, after calling 
the tiy, went lo fetch his cousin fVoiuthc group uiiiuiig which ahe wasftittiug. 
8ht) rose with rolui'tniuM}. 

On taking leave, Lady Bailey ex|^^‘e^sc•<^ a dcj^lrc to cultivate a more 
Intimate ac({nauUunco, aiid iiroinised to call n)K)ii lier in a day or two. 
As the Beauchamps left at tho same time, tho two pnities walked away to. 
gether. 'i'itu hordes and the Uediand-^' tly were in waiting; and, while Mr. 
Th?i(iiciiiunp said n lew last words t<i his companion, Henry ollered to seat 
hi.s sister; uii oft’er she gladly accepted, saying ho was more expert than her 
brother. When he turned to help Ids own party, Caroline was already seated 
in the carriage, and Kobert was on the box. 

We cannot but think that Miss Ilowra might have killed two 
birds with one stone, if she had insisted as much on the drunken 
habits of the lathor as on tho had temper of tlio daughter. We 
at once admit that she makes very great use of tho bnuidy bottle, 
for unless tho father had, after draining it, knocked down his 
daughter, broken an arm, put out tlio shoulder, and thrown her 
into “ a rampant fever,” it would have been scarcely pos.sible for 
her to bocomo good enough f<»r her moral lover. Still an ill- 
looking intemperate father has quite ns much need to be reformed 
aa a good-looking, ill-temporod daughter ; and if, os is the case, 
an, excellent story has bi‘eu written on the fact that ** his mother 
drinks gin,” we do not know why un equally excellent story 
should not bo written on the fact tliat “ her father drinks brandy,” 
Somotliing is certainly done by way of reform, but not nearly 
enough. We think that when a genllemau born, a.s was /he 
heroine’s father, has taken to drink, it is somowhafr bard that 
while his daughU^r is allowed to reform imd to marry an “inter- 
esting looklnn: ” man of fortune, tlie most that can ^ done with 
him is to allow him, “ with the approbation of his family,” to 
marry his rook, “ who was aware of his failings, and know how 
to manage him,” Of course, if this had been a nos el on temper- 
ance instead of on temper, the reformed drunkard wouhl have nod 
the chief prixe, while other siniKTS would have picked up what 
WAS not required for him. 

Accurate as Miss Ilowra is on most points, w'o cannot congratu- 
late her on her quotations. Kveu LongtVUow, even the Psalm of 
Life, she can inisottote : “ Life is earnest life is real,” is not to be 
found among tliose beautiful lines of Longfellow.” On two 
<HScasicms she would seem to be quoting Bhakspeare— whether con- 
•ciously or not we cannot pretend to say. When she writes 
f* hew and shape ovonts aa we will,” she can scarcely imagine she 
is altogether original ; and yet, with all her love of amendment, she 
can scMUxely be venturing to amend Shakspoore. We are fairly 
AiUtled, ho*wover, when one of her characters suddenly breaks 
silence with observing, with a comma curiously in excess, 
bout, of course,” and goes on to wish for a fairy’s 
wi^ to mofcs the orooked straight. There must we mesume, be 
flome MM rhooibetion of Hamlet’s snooch, thongb it is gratifying 

lang^^g used, and re- 
to set matters right, the sneaker is most 
vm ,And b aoxioos to rsbrm things in 
^ as we hove had to judge of thb work. 

oft quite ^ottgh teij mi and very dun 

sad to prabe Ae auUmriA much 



as she could desirs. She will not, therefore, we trust in the pre 
sent case find in her own words that lifeu highway b strewn 
with the debris of disenchantanmts, mthleisly tom from ns by the 
atom hand of experience/’ 


CAPTAIN BURTON'S ZANZIBAR.* 

T he two thick volumes before us are an addition to tlie litera- 
ture of African travel by Captain Burton. ^ They refer to the 
expedition undertaken by him in oomnany with Captain Speke, 
which led to ho many geographical results, and unfortunately also 
to a conspicuous illustration of the difficulty of brethren travelling 
together in unity. As Captain Burton reminds us, thb journ^ 
has been riie subject of four volumes publbhed by himself; 
whilst it has been noticed in three others published by Grant and 
8 ueke. Porha{>H the most natural question that will arise icL 
why a subject which might be supposed to have been exhausted 
should ogain be discussed more than ten years after the events 
to which it owed its principal interest. The answer, as ex- 
plained in Captain Jlurtoti’s preface, is that cortidn reports which 
ne wrote at tho time, and which were supposed by him to have 
been irretrievably loHt,Jiavo only recently turned up; and he 
thinks it worth while to publish them, inasmuch as Zanzibar, the 
place to which they principally refer, is increasing in importance, 
and has not been adequately described. Besides thb, Captain 
Burton apparently desires to relievo hb mind upon various 
points, and has still something to say about his relations to 
Captain Speke, and upon various subsidiary mattf^rs. The re- 
sult is the piesent book, which is marked % tho author’s usual 
qualities, but which wo cannot conscientiously assert to be very 
interesting to tho general reader, unless that per^^n should be 
contemplating a trip to Zanzibar. If, according to the uaunl 
formula, one person should have been prevented from execMiting 
80 rash a design, these pages will not have been written in \aia. 
In other respects wo lind it rather bard lo commend them to 
the world at largo. They contain, indeed, a groat deal of curious 
iofonnation ns to tho manners and custonis of the natives. They 
abound in the usual vidn of caustic and oyiiicnl remark by which 
C'apLaiu llurtou delights to vindicate his ciwmopolitan superiority 
to the prejudices of the untravcllcd Briton, hi show hb contempt 
for the commonplaces of missionaries, and to prove that ho is 
capable of regarding with philosophical impartiafity the peculiari- 
ties of Christian, Mahommedan, or heathen belief. W nen men- 
tioning, for example, tho practices of tho African Mgang a, or 
medicine-inen, he points out that analogous superstitions liro to 
be found amongst the Esquimaux, the inhabitants of Siberia, and 
the Indians of North and South America ; that Irishmen and Fins 
and Hindu Jogis lay claim to aimilar powe^rs ; and houbserres that 
“ in civilization the last remnant of the barbarous belief is the 
practice of public prayers for min, a process far less troublesome 
and not so efficacious ns planting trees and preserving the bind 
from being dbforostod.” Those little sallies, mixed with expreHsions 
of contempt for any unlucky geographer who happens to have 
disagreed with bis theories, give a not unpleasant acidity 
to his pages. Wo may add, tiiough it is comparatively a tritliug 
remark, mat some oddities of expression seem somehow to bar- 
mouizo with tho eccentricity of substance. Within a few pages, 
for example, we meet with such words as these : — a “ fuyaut ’’Wow, 
a “chetif” body, tho “querele ” of the frogs, tho “coolth ” of the 
steam, the “provaunt” on which his men subsbt, and so on: 
phrases which savour of the same indilfereDce to grammatical 
laws of propriety that he elsewhere exhibits to laws of more 
importance. In spite, however, of tho character which is every- 
where stamped upon Captain Burton’s writing, he has a fault 
which ^es far to spoil the elfect of his peouliar idiom. He is, 
to speak plainly, unpleasant^ lon^-winded. It is a fault to which 
Afncan travellers are painmlly uable* After spending a year in 
travelling three or four hundred miles, they are naturally indined to 
bestow half-a-dozen pages on every mile. We can understand the 
temptation, and would lenient accordingly ; but the .consequence 

is too often to make the reading nearly as heavy work as the 
travelling. Where there is really an exciting story to be told, 
the interest way carry us through without too much impatienoe ; 
but in the book before ns Oaptain Burton has really no 
story to tell. The expedition to Lake Tanganyika being omitted as 
already narrated, the whole book is devoted to what in on ordinary 
book of travels would merely fhmish the introduotion and the 
ooDolusion. Tho description of his starting-point fii}is nearly the 
whole of tbe first volume, and that of a prepacatoi^ mqieditiea, 
togetftr with his remarks upon Captain oocupies the 

second. The consequence is that the shrewd shyUi^ with which 
bis pages are sprinkled are insufficient to keep up IIm otAeiriioi^f 
any one who Las not a special knowledge of the eid^t 
shall confine ourselves to a few remarks on the snost distinctive 
points. 

The last chapter is devoted to a kind of Ufief Udf^phy qf 
Captain Speke* Shortly alter poor SpakeV m 1064, 

Captain Burton was ask«d> os he tells to pubMi; ^ tketch of 
his life and edventuvas ; but at the tune he bed fraidiy heart for 
the task.” Cenide^ It mig^'he dotiliM nuder the 

unfortunate Cm Bostbh Would wm beau the 

best man tcjMtfhrinsiidf d Thd twt felloW 4 mveUers had 
become^ enedP 

~ Aljfiiiieeet^^ M the middle of 
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common belief, not yet wfaoUjr docd^ Umt oU lengnegee wm 
derived from the Ilamw. It ie usfortuiiato that theee paaMget 
ehmild in some iimteaeae aO{||fectq«e^ uur authur mi^t 

^ iiud it omberraaeiag^ te aiiMrer* Vnm Anaataeius nf Sinai he oitea 
the tradition that wheaitnen'enfie bovr the face uf Seth Hhoiie< with 
divioo light; and beeadthhai apeak with divine wisdom, they aaid 
«Ilo iUiodr wrt tlteMfore his soiih wore commonly callM the 
aons of (iod ; aodlhla comment ia that, Seth wae an audeot 
Egyptian guo^godi; tha origin of tlio mvtb of hia shining face csn 
be (lecettaiiied'wtthout difficulty (L B4.), But if the etory of the 
Aditittite Bath be a Bolar myth, wc need a reason to ahow why the 
eame atory, whan related of Mosee, may not lie a eolar myth alae ; 
nnd if; on tha other band, the Jewish tradition hua the priority, 
tbendt if Qot'eaay to see why Egyptians should choose for t^r 
god' the name of ‘one of the sous of Admn imd Eve, and why, in 
turn, a myth relating to this sun-god should be fastened on the 
Addmile Seth. 

The eame uncertainty runs through tlio section which treats of the 
Fall of the Angels. Having given llr^t the Catholic theory of this 
fall,” which ** historicnlly is represented as a war in hertVMu,** 
Mr. Buring-Qould rolatcH iho 'J'lilinudic legends of Haminacl or 
Satan and nis four wives (of whom the first, Lililh, i.s alc(» said 
to have been the first wife of Adam ), and then adds that, among 
the lientben, traditions of the Angelic n|X)stasy and wjvr have 
remaiiiml.” Among auch traditions he notices those of Mahisasura, 
and Aliriinnn, of Coki, Tyniion, lu*onos, Ilephuistos, and the 
smith Wayland. Mr, GouUl s readers arc surely entitled to know 
his meiming. Are theso legends cited as being iictuallv iradi- 
tfons of the Angelic apostasy nnd war ” of which the Talmudic 
stories speak, and winch of eoiirso refer to iho war between 
Michael and Satan spok«m of in the Old nnd the NVw Testament P 
If HO, the Uobrow tradition is not only the oldest, but is actually 
the Hourco from which all the other traditions hero brought to- 
gether have been derived. Wo can but ask for some evidence for 
a conclusion ho iistoniMhing, while we niny fairly suspect that » 
closer examination of '' the tradition ” might furiiish a duo to the 
answer, lii Air. (loiild's words — 

The lifdiiui story i<i nsfollowri:— 

At the head of tho npiwtate Mpirits is MAhiHiiBura, or the gre.'it ; lie 
aud tlUKHO who followed idm woro ones good, hut before the creation ot the 
world they roiimjd obctliciieoto Brahntu, wliurcforo they w»-vo nwt down by 
tho fUMiNtanca uf Hohiva into the abysN uf Oadtnih. Mahi«nNiii‘A in also rtv 
proHcntcid h« lliu great norpeut Viitru.aguiust which ludru luught, und which, 
aftor a d<>H[H*riae struggle, ho overcame. 

From thin it would Pcom that the story of Mahisasnra and that of 
Iridni and yritra moy be regarded im to all intciitfl and purposes the 
aaiuo, and that the one is iu« old us tiie other, or that thorn is no ^lar- 
ticulur reoHou for giving precedence to oither. 'I’his, it may bo safely 
^d, is un hiado<]^uato and slipshod mode of dealing witFi tlio sub- 
jiHJt, Olid one which, if applied to tbu aHcertainnuuit of physical 
facta, would render the growth of any science injpossible, for it 
simply in uot observing all the phenomeiui. TIu* very 
phrase the Indian fltory” betmy.s tho root of the evil. Not im 
effort ik made to distinguish between the various forms which tho 
myth assumes; nut a hint is given of any <liiibrenctis which dis- 
tinguish the uiythohigy of the oldest Vedic MUigs from tho latest 
©xtravagances of Hindu belief. Tliw socmiug imconsciouaneHs of 
tho eiifjnmais diflicultics whh’h art) tlius (piit!tly put noide is 
amasiug. If all Hindu IraditionH are to be regarded os on a 
par, w« are bound to begin by giving our reasons for denying the 
prioriiy of the lUg Veda to the JhiraiULs; if we shrink fiiin this, 
or admit it to boimpoahible, wo have a starting-point from which 
wo may go on to deal with (bo ioj»th. But as soon as wo enter 
OU this jjath, wo hud that in tho most ancient records of the 
Aryan race uot ono word is said of spirits who, originully created 
good, are thrust into the b^ittomloss pit for their piulo uiid rebel- 
fionj while, instead of this, we have a great struggle between ludra 
and Vritrn, of tlio naturo of which no (»nu who has the least 
aoquaiDtauuo with tho subject bus the faintest doubt. The smigs 
tkenwelves speak with unequivocal cUanicsa of tlio battle between 
I]ldra» tlio god who reh-oshes the earth with ruiu, und Vritra, the 
damon who abuts up tho wnUu's in his prisuu-iiousc. Whether 
under those names, or with tliojKj of Ahi or the Bonis, of this 
gtrugglo, and of this abue, they openk. One solitary Bcntcncc alono 
•eeme to i^imUih the germ of that moral and NpirituaUneiuiing wliich ^ 
USVer attached to the myth in the hind of the Five Htreauis, grew 
un lnniiiu soil into asvsUim of theology to the intlucnce of which 
Itia not easy to place limita. It is uuuecessary to go further. The 
only rtosou fisr »aying so much is the need oi showing that vast 
UWMU* of tnuditlons, the mult of generations nnd centaries, nnd 
aKhikltlnirfv^uoully points of wide difference, cauuot be spoken 
df as thaiiidijin or the Persinn or the Norse story. Still less <*an 
lUi lime be huddled toother with a number of Babbinicid and 
IllahOihotaa legends^ auo disniissed with the romiuk, How far 
ireibt to a iiaditiou common to tho human nice, and how far 
to the atriib between summer and wiQt4?r, sun and 
, 0 tum cdoudji 1 do not pretend to decide^” On Mr. Baring-^Geidd's 
, thal the. heethsit traditions represent the Jewish tra- 
of the Aegeliu apostasy aud wat; there can be no 
answer, lii this case the notion of ^ physic 
on of ler the Vedio soogs is a oomparatEvety 
t intq^ lagendt widoh spoke origiiwlly of some^ 
reoh It if enousrk to say that the diiSeultlea 
. theegy diAsttBfae of our authoFe makiBilc 
Hl^ dtepois be£ive the honese effort to note 
he case, me Ims uaCartuiieudl^ ohoseo a path ] 



which seems smooth iit ffist; hot whiA wBl laaya nm \ 

impenetrable * thickets. One of these wm eo Uee in the eut t 
** idontiiicatioB.” Hjemachid *^is probeblyet be identified wH 
Tubal-cain ” (i. 99). Xiautfaroe ^ is* the aune at the IKbliQi 
Noab " (i. 1 19). Zevoranoe ia the seme os Semester” (iSO) 
and BeroHUs supposed that Ham was the seme os Tiotoeeter 
(j^8). I^uHtly, ^ the names Vnkum and Vdltmdr beer seno 
affinity to Tuoal-cein ; for, cutting: off Tu, we have* c 

Vttlcnn ” (103). If we are allowed to do^ this, we may ident&f 
the Ottribbeait Luogno with tho Norse Loki without being at tii 
trouble of cutting off aiivthiiig at alL 
Wo have had lio scruple in sneaking thus plainly of the fiuiltai 
this book, partly becauHC Mr. iWing-^Gould is not likely to loo 
readers, but chiefly *buciiu66 he does liintseE isjustice hf m 
nssuiuiog the place which he might fill to the great' benefit < 
mythological and historical science. As it is, the reader is tempte 
to ask why, if no clear r^ult is to be looked for, so vast a nuxnbc 
of Aryan, TuraniAn, or othiT myths should bo brought togetlN 
in a hook treating' of traditions with which it is not shown tfas 
they have anything to do. But Vhilo he may regret that M: 
Baring-Gould has not done more with his materials, he will nc 
deny their Abundance, and it will be to his own loss if be foregoc 
tho pleasure and the profit of reading these entortaining volumaoi 


CALL’S GOLDEN UISTOBIEa* 

M il. CALL Apologizes for this volume of amall poems b 
quoting a c<^)uplot from Walter Savage Landor 

TIio birds Imvi* clilFermt voicoB, yet wo bear 
I'o huar thuitu Bing which do not sing the lieot 

The wojikneKfi of the analogy makes it a dangerous one to use, a 
tho birds do in n^ality all reach excellence in their respective kinds 
aud the difforonce between bird and bird is rather that betwee 
the violin and the triangle in an orchostra than between poet an 
poet ; moreover, to sing is a very differont thing from pUDlishinf 
V<;t, in spite of this weaknesH, imd in spite of the degree to whic 
volimioa of iniuor veitie tax one’s (‘ndiirance just now, we shoul 
not be di.spo8ed to follow IVofessor lluskin in Ids well-know 
sweeping condemnation of all metrical writing which is not of th 
highest nnd best order. Metrical writing has more than one aid 
to it ; und if it sometimos reaches an almost divinu level, givin 
exorcise to th <5 anpreme oHorls of liuman geninn, it has al.so alowc 
and (as it were) a kind of pi-ofessioual hold, where scholnrflhip on 
cultiiro and disciplined facility not only have n right to work, bu 
nmy and d«> Buccoed in prculncing genurae [deosure. The mischic 
is that thi.s Held is constantly overrun by people who bring noithe 
Bcholarsliip, nor culture, m»r discipline to ibeir work, nor anythuii 
else in many ca.-«cs but imliuiiLed assurance, and the feeblest of a] 
hankerings aft»*r distinction. It is only fair to Mr. Call to sa 
that he does not belong to this objectionable fraternity of verse 
writers. If his hook cannot be ranked among those which adi 
to tlio pum of acliml poetry, it may take a respectable plao 
ainoiig volulm^B that aro beat described as oareiully worked pro 
to.'jip in behalf of culture, and which sometimes do good service 
by lortiling a render to compositious higher than theinsdvos. 

\VhRt really causes surprise in a collection like OoUm Historii 
is tho question how tho writer could have found pleiwuro in pro 
ducing before the public eye a series of minor poems wlucfa 
while possessing many merits of their own, aro perpetually sng 
gcBting and impressing on tho attention un&vaarable contrast! 
on one side with tho w(»rk of Keats, on another with the work 0 
Wordsworth. For instance, The Zeffend of Ariadnet whiok fill 
nearly a quarter of thin iHxik, was clearly written many yaan ag( 
under tho strong influence of Keats’s Bni^micn, The whole con 
ceptign of the legend is moulded on thQ Endipnion ; Azisdne, ofte 
the dopartnra of Theseus, pines, os the T^tmian shepherd pitied 
with A longing wliicb nothing but tbe superhuman will satis^ 
being in the end translated to the skies, os he was ; and whn 
Bieona, tho consoling sister, was to I^dyraion, the | 

Phmdra to Ariadne. The mystic scenery, tho attempt to cor 
rcct a certain vagueness in the story by a succession of hig^ 
coloui-ed effects, too mixture of a inildfy transcendental imm 
with the simplicity of the old heroic and legendary chanetm 
are common to both poems; and, eircept that Mr. Call hai 
discarded rhyme, there is biudlj a angle point in the genera 
Btructure of the earlier poem which he has not kept in vim 
’Hie very tricks 6f Keats’s language— phrases, for example, lEp 
^inarbie pieties” and *^b«aatiftti divinings are 
not indeed >vitho!it a very considerable degree of taste and iirfb 
moot in the imiutiem, but witk the effect, os wa beibra sn^ 
imprcssiog u contrast. And the contrast shows that, wkBI tii 
Hhortcominw of EMfy^non, whkdr are many and' gtesT, m J»en 
than atoned for by tbe splendid force and vigciir o? gettbra 
burns through the- whole poem> itisjiist'Biis ea:cimtli|fiiawakb 

that Mr. o«U piubnblV hnow* till non ifitui tiil 

» 8ugg«stum cOiiU point it o«t ttr Uofc KI* «ld|* MllS 
that ho muiit Imto * g^emonefinUiiB of id***! 
wwt reUrtiToly to it* model; fa; 

^ “iBd aKW*. ttttWt'thmi MethM, nt 

morkoblo dehcoey in *****^*ff dik iimMto 

anuis stomped liy- geadan^Ht ' pjpmr wfldfe/trli fim ra lf 
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mi^ hm toBtad in hm tittle lyric obIM 

mm. In Muli^ howeetr, lof hu uiMbt mid 
F^tHM A ^oem nrhioki tmd tlieie Ibaen an 
would we deserved recognition es e compoBitton bold in desa{|a 
end with menj heanUes of eaceondon, but wJuoh, m 

HOMO ntfeet the leedef Tvry much as e mnniftat oo^|^ 
wonln a fl EwA him when hntigeide by me with an OBginnl Titian 
or OeiTnggia It is just the same with a large munW of aiuall 
lyMoal poema in this volutno that recall tho ideas and the iwsimer 
of Wordsworth. Page after page is written in the aiood of 
O blithe ,ii6w-oonier/’ or of the opening lines in the ^ Ode on 
lesmoitality/’ but not once in all the pag«Mi are we arrested by 
anything resembiiog die power and beauty of those two nndyrng 
plages. A snan who doaeaothmg a high degree of creative 
genius to his tadc may yet be quite joetltied in handling subjeots 
nietiioidly» and may succeed well in hla design ; but ho should 
oy all means avoid tho sort of ooutrast whioii we have iieeu 
dosodbiiig; for where is tlie uim> of going over ground that 
has been skotched and oolouved by genittSf and ahowing 
what the dUlersnoe is when genius is less or is absent ? Mr. 
Call’s verse, also, though really inelodioutt, and for tho most 
par^ thoroughly scholariiko and well handledi is wanting in 
variety. Too many of the sioaUer pieces turn on the thought 
of how beautil'ul was life in early years, sml how eostslic w*ere 
the dreams and the simple pleasures of vauishod childhood and 
yottth. It has been said of Mendelssohn that, though his inodes 
of altering the trsatmimt of one and the same theme am in 
themselves often bowitohing with a subtle charm, yot his 
fi«;|uanoy of recurronoo to certain themes shows in soaio degree a 
limited raogo of ideas. Mr. Call s Jiomantic Pocufiis ” suggest a 
similar roflectuiu, and with much more pTiinocity of iteration., 
But weehould be sorry to do ticant justice to a writer of so much 
modes^ and csonsciontioususss iu work Mr. Call. Ariudbe, 
notwithstandiug the unforttiimte of contrast, is fillod with 
passages that Lave a certain grHCe and nient of their own ; like 
the testimony to BacchuH, fur e.'caniplu, regarded as tho god of 
paaaiou in its nobler phases : — 

He is tho Illo thnt throbs in hnruinjt 

.And gUanuH in rlouda; tVoui >\h«)in ‘*vri-et lonj-'ingi comf', 

Fihko joy(«« and tlio(i;;Ut>4 drvadtul .lud itftjiutiiul, 

ShadowH ot‘ inigbtit'r world.'* hy inj^htirr anu* 

Thrown in i^lad eoUiurH on th< woiid ot man. 

Of him is soug tlint honour.'* human Uh.\ 

And rh<‘ wild «we<'t onthuti.iMii of lovy, 

And ecstasy, and sinuuu aud orA<.lr. 

And the disenchantment that follows wdion tlio gml departs— *tbo 
quonohing of the ecstatic halo of fancy, tlio removal of 
The light that never wum (ki hch or land, 

and tbe bareness of unrelieved material objects — is touched with 
.tine eflect a little later : — 


itiLinJfi Iq 'Spite of some power in iM lwatea»t*tfey lir. €aU| a 
Mot aiif the htixldo^Wallacbian fsnoy. 

1^0 veiumaemkclttidies with asst of tmaMatadfteoaii djia H ak 
maiik ^ Hymn to Ihuaeter ” ; the long ebomia froniMm^otes^g of 
the Jhi4w/ar ; several lUUe piecas from the Gmek AomlOiy* OOd 
seme lyeios from Qaftuilus and fsum Ikiae. We so far tbihkwttHjr 
of Mr. GuU's powsva in tconslatuin as to isgvet that hSfdid iiotlainw> 
4ato OatuUues (I*XlV.),eontaitjiug Uie stovywf AH- 

adno, instead of wnting thspem with which thii f^llstytisnliogias. 
He might also have added to Iho Hymn of DemsUst tuurmar 
iion of the '‘Hymn to AmiUo/' and parts ol* tbe Apbrodito/* 
which WMjre all iuckided by liim in ,a unnll and ver> plcssa&t 
volumo of veniHsis from the Greek, written in his Csihhndgtt days, 
miariy thirty yours ago, aud called Ajvuw IfW/faisu. liis veutleviUg 
froni'tlie IktcoAcfi is spirited, though he is soineliuKis lud oil' tbs 
trsok by tho influtmoes of rhythm and thyme, as wh«M'c be 
writes 

Bli!.hc i.'t Dsctihu^, whrii iu glory 
Bo Ui'jwvmlH Iruui nmunadu luMry— 

for what w m venUty, Jovial is tlio BaccKnnt, whon bo throws 
himwdf roUitTlciiig on th« grtwiiid." ’lUm (tsiiHstion which in our 
ofiinion is not iar from l^ing the bentHiiug in tho whole Kook 
is that of Outullus’s remarhublo fu.'tiu (LXXVl.), begtiiniog 
Sii|n;\ rooord.nnti Iwarfuuta priora voluptns, 

and omlxulying n HcrLsuH idTovt, in a profound auliloquy, towavda the 
mssicry of u ho)>uless uml unworthy puasion. Thu iast lise^, from 
tho O dti, .it I'Mrum et>i tniaetsin ot the origkal, rau thus in Mr. 
Caiis vciftiun 

If yn cim (>ity, If in Isttt ctrifo 

I v(* hnvo it*ni your tiid, 

If 1 ha VO hvctl ii pun» uml holy Ufu, 

Aud holiJy iuive |U'*>y'd ; 

inc.iit my lUMrry, drfMut .oitd da^p. 
l>roi', drivo lUU phntuo from nu;. 

tVhu ti into luy limb'* Jiku dvalhs lost sleep, 

Atid l«iui^Ui‘s all 

1 ii'.l. not now Hint .‘difumy luvo me. No! 

I mvlv lor low no inoi)', 

1 not tii’ii Still* ir).a\‘ !•<« |nit>, for fd) ! 

'Twi'rv v.'iin. Iho P*«o 

I would ro^fiiln iny ntn-ticjih, 1 fain would drlvo 
'I’liis loutti»iMii(/|>|i«yuo oway ; 

Hear mv, (> (ilodii ! tor Imlily'l sirivo 
\ our imNKpts to obey. 

Th«v*o line« am nnt perfect; but, jiiilging from tho volimio ns a 
whole, wo beli^n’n (hat Mr. Cnll might produce a (ruiiHlstlon of all 
(y«tullns^ work** which, in point of even unci diirnblo uimit, would 
more Ilian dcMU vc a place b**aidf* either tho brilliant on© of Mr. 
Murtlii or tbe leurnud one of Mr. Kllis. 


But MX* he flpflko, th<» (*0Tiaf*i'ou5 forest'* -umlc, 

The fKibhin;r rivrrw h?ft their slninn^dM dr> , 

The given nwill life ol trL'«j, in* in h fvo’<t, 

PoIkI into dosth ; when^ laic were glorjoun flower.'!* 
hprting pui|>y ; wlnitoiiee wor<> iiobh-^t laUvi 
Slirank to mean vvtiterpooli, imiJi sfcurror uoed 
OViftlmed ; uiid ull that iimgie l<-n?H-rriiIm, 

Now dioeMohaiiied, lay a loriorn, 

—•A ooujinoQ'Vriiiito among four eouiuion liillo. 

6u ii it «vcr when the Godii <lvpni t. 


Three or four longer poamH interveiio between ^riafJ/w and the 
quasHWordsworthian lyrics of tho volume. Tho elnry of the 
JJictator Fiibius, mid of the magnanimity shown by him io his | 
recalcitrant Master of lloiso, Mlnucius, is worked to>,'ethcr, out ol 
the twenty -second book of Livy, with the spirit mid care which 
Mr. Coll brings to any tmnslation or Adaptation from Greek or 
Latin antiquity. Abnegation of self is the lekt also of the poem 
the ** Sword of Ood*’ in Moslem chivalry— who yrved 
loyally under bis inicrior, Obeidah, without promotion and with- 
out recognition from Caliph Omar. Munoli is a rather 
ghostly legend adapted from the Moldo-Wallachian myth of a 
guild of master mason^ whose only means of ncutraUsing 
the efibrCs of evil genii who lbwart<Ki their work was to 
immure the torsi woman who chnnctnl to rross tho new 
thrmhold. This woman twni.^ out to bo Manoli’s own wife; 
and the unstinted horror of her cries find entreaties, a*! the walls 
close in around her, is not relie«*cd by falling back on the 
philosophieal dusbun that tho nllcctions, even in the affec- 
tkmate, are powiwlfsss agaiiurt the tyranny of ideas.” Tbia is 
nuoted from Mr. t4ewes'e if Geithe, and no doubt, in certain 
mdividuals, and— «t eetiain crises in the world^s mstory— in 
masses of man, it has basil true ; but it d<H» not convert 
jtfdnsti into a brntUhl poem. One would fain hope, in smte of 
tho Moldp-WalUoh ia n Jegaod, that, among all the sacrinsea of 
pacsotisl aflection wUch ham hssa inada fo tbe sake of idaas. the 
ideas of genuine art have ihsen rmqmiirihle tor veiy iew inaaed. 
It is atany mtea romask wofth aetttof sMe iiy ame vrith this 
lather sombre reprint from the ConMI, that aas«ig;lhe imdly 

C artisia of the worid, «P matter in wiMH H ipm ffa «nL.a mij 
nmjortty haivoheeneoiiopiaoonslir the Mtati^r^aul toihUli^' 
nils df their domestic affiseiioiis, as wNll m tor the tmtii mad 
codnnmee of tUrir penonal iriendsUps. In nr^ in 

oihar great todto of himian eltoat, 

The Inm msasvv JM tlw^ etomt S^ 


AH savor ht leidily deoiaiids to aft 

aonmidsr of paisoftal bve; and th# kgesl riT ibitoK i% ws 
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rilFlE voluininoiis of Vunihnjpm von f^useVi eomopon- 

J di*m*e * eontiiino to bo availsblo for publication, but the re- 
st nclion of tho contents of Uio liUvst iwhiu to pmnonagos tittilo 
known b> tho world nt largo u norlmps iwlieative of an approach- 
ing <*xhatMrtion of supply. Tho nfiassuro of celebrity, howovet, 
not slwayF the muasurt* of Attractiveness, and the persons 
whoeu livus nnd churnRiers are iliustfatod in tho present vohtino 
olb*r fcAturaa of inoix^ puuino ioterest thnii many whoee. names 
would bo inon^ generally faniiliiir. This Is fspeoially the mso 
with tho two priiiffipal — tho physirian KoretV and tho pofft 
Ulemons Breotano— -in tho portrayal of whom Varohogon has 
exp^snded all the resourcss of biographic art. Ho usos tho pen 
as tf it were an engrayrr’s tool ; tho execution is Inolsivfi, ond the 
effect indelible. No subjects can bo more adapted for picturus^s 
•portruituro than these abnormal nersonages; the brilliHut modical 
I adventurer, half sage, holt' charlatan, aud tho wayward ninii of 
genius, alienuttoly libertine und anchorite, liiomo of tbe iinmlotes 
here given of Bix^ntano's Dierbid love of misdiicf and unuatural 
ssaoemtion of mystical mptures with entire cslIousin^iM t*» oidi- 
aary human toefing would appear incredible If they wen; J in 
harmony with what is known of him from other soiirr‘«*s. The 
tnemoir, however, is avowedly drawn up under tbe in+lu' ncu of 
feelings of strong aversion; while, ift his account of KoirH', the 
writer does not dissc;tBblo bis intention of extenuating lar an 
posrible the failings of bis crratiir friend, whos*> cur<*<'r 
easily have been made to wear quite a dillereut complexion. 
The mcmioir is in both far more valuable tbsu t);*? ror- 

respandence to which it serves as introduction. TIm'jo is 
slsoaniotefsating sketch of Caroline von Foiiqiu5, whom Vftrnlia;:t » 
describes os iniinitoly superi<*r to her husbimd, tbo nuilior of 
Und^, ftometbing of the jealousy of Jierlin literary cot« ri^ j 
peeps out here; ilahel and tho Baroness von Fouqu'* wero 
svidently not on the best of tomis; aid regard tor th** torf»»;r 
insgr jaot nttprohably have biassed tbo biographer’s opiiuufi *>f 
her early friend, the CounteRs von Paebta. This Jatly’s history, 
'roeonated hy Vsmlmgim with singular etfect, rcijottibles a novol 
George SotuTs, hut the grotesquely pathetic calastjopfacj wmila 
lisve sutpaased the iroagiuotton of most poveliats. i he lettew 
of Henri uampau and Schols merely aerro to swell tbe volume. ^ 
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kteUtA fawBn rt k i B towMdt flw wiwi^^Meh ]»«» Cmad 
'Oab kgbal’devtlflpneBt la tii« daoMM of tte Vatten OooaeQ. 
A. Lift of Cftritt, Igr Sr. Kriigoi^VeSthowB *« ft a oonproniM 
IntiraMi dw ortlwdqK ud tlw xadoaalfttio wkool^ vUu irOl 
liaxdly laliafy eithor* 

Bt. Baitiant Moiiif not dearly to i^tprehend the oMeetioM 
advanced by edtioiem to hie atodw ^piwuU\ He mon ioiuy 
obeerree that one of the cardinal vioee of modem thought & the 
diepodtion to erect impodng iheorieo on an inadequate eubatru^ 
^ure of &ot, and that Ine accumnladoii of materiaie muet piaeede 
die working them un. Hie fiuih la not the diligent agmgation 
of pardealm, but the inooherenoe which renden hie mhgmce 
almoet uaeleea llie gigantic oommonplaee book which he hu 
recently publidied under the title of Contributione to £thnol<^ 
ie indeed a magadne of moat valuable information on the eubji^. 
bat before thle can be rendned practically availeble, it will need 
to be analysed, digeated, and re-arranged with eoarcelv len labour j 
fhmn that dmnanded by the original compilation itmt Sciaeoni| 
Mite, and a book of olank paper are almoet indiejMneable re- j 
quidtee for the profitable peruMUl of any work by Dr.^tian. 

Herr Flatemann’e comparative vooabulariesti dedgnod to 
eetabliab tike connexion between the language of America and 
Europe, aeem to prove a little too much. He makes ou^ ust as strong 
a case for the American affinidee of the Aryan and Semitic as for 
those of the Turanian languages, and thua seems almost logically 
conducted to hia strange propodtion of the probable origin of the 
human race in America. 

Br. SeidUta’s lectures on the Darwinian theory { are clever, 
entertaining, and more thoroughooing in their advocacy of the 
hypothesis than the author of it hunself, since Dr. SeidUts is 
apparently prepared to assert the adequa^ of natural ael^tion 
amne to account for the phenomena under investigation. A biblio- 
graphy of works and essays on the subject is a valuable addidon 
to the treatise, but incidentally proves the writer's unacquaint- 
ance with the formidable oriticiiim of Mr. St. George Mivart An 
observation in reply to M. de Quatrefages is characteristic of the 
habits of thought of many modem scientifio writers. He objects 
to the French naturalist that he opposes the theorioa of others 
without bringing forward any of nis own. Why should beP 
M. de Quatrefages has probably a salutary distrust of the pro- 
visional theories ’* and working hypotheses " which, put forward 
in the first instance as mere aids to the co-ordination of facts, so 
easily become accepted dogmas, to which facta must accommo- 
date themselves as beat they can. 

Utuere ZeU || exhibits its usual opulence of able and instructive 
articl^ both literary and political Among the fonner may bo 
espedaJly noticed excellent papers on Schuler, Dickens, and the 
German Romantic School; among the latter those on the last 
days of the Second Empire, the Commune, the political situation 
of Austri^ the affairs of the Netherlands, ana the progress of 
Rusria in Central Asia. 

It is a genial extravagance worthy of Hans Broitmann at his 
best to introduce Joseph Victor Scheffol H, the author he lino now 
undertaken to translate, as ^ tbe most popular poet in Germany." 
If the statement is accurate in any sense, it can only be in that in 
which ** John Gilpin " might be descrioed as the most popular 
poem in England. No doubt those quaint humorous lyrics, more 
distinguished however by a pervading jollity of mood tnnn oy the 
brilliancy of individual strokes of wit, may command an tensive 
public in South Germany, and they seem to have lost so little of 
their point in Mr. Lelanas skilful hands that wo are disposed to 
presage a fair degree of success for them in England. 

We have to record the completion of W. Unger’s excellent 
series of engravings of the masteipieces of the gallery at Cassel.** 
The fourth and conduding part contains the whole of the letter- 
press. ^ 

* Dot Z 0 tbm J€$u, Ton W. ICrttger-Vdthuscn. Elberfold : Friderichs. 
London: Nutt. 

I MMim tur JSthmUoffis und danmf bt^rilMkin Studhn, Berlin : * 
WUguidt & Hempd. London : TriUmfir. 

t AnttrUamUck^iatittht Etjfmologim, Ton J. PlaUmann. Ldtaig: 
Teubttor. London : Trttbner A Co. 

I Die Darwin^$cke Thtoris. Ton Dr, G. Seidlitz. Dorpat : Vattioien. 
London : WUllams & Norgste. 

I Unmrt ZiU, Venticki Bemu dtr Gmwart, ilersnsgegobsn von 
Buddf OotlsdiAlL Leipzig: Broekbsss, London : Williaros & Norgate. 

q CrOwfooMirf / Bumofom Poeau. Troadited from the German of J. T. 
SebdM and otheis. By C. G. LdaiuL London : TrQbner. 

** IH$ OaJork am Oaaaet tn (Arm Mkiatarwerken. Noch den 0 riglnol- 
.^mllden mdin von W. Doger. Tlerli Serie, Leipzig : Soemann. London ; 


KOTICK. 

IT. h«gt$a—to flat* 1k»t m Mimt to ntont r^/oau4 eonammi- 
ttUoM; aud to tku rule we emt make no meption. 

The Sactkmlt Bwiwr ft Mp r epiidoreifar t re nim im o H obroad. 

Sow readp, VOLUME XXXZt, hemd iie dttk^ foioo 14ft. 
CftA CIMW for Smdmf eM tho Votumee, prieoa$.otuh JOeo, 
MooMitg Cdtee, price it. 9d, otci. Mop toEod oti^ Qfiee, of 
aem^mpEtc Mk r. . 
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Of 

POUTK^, LETERATUItE, SOIEKOa ASD 4BX 

friMCd. 


onrmm or Vo. ui. raBatrABT it, isn. 

Vhi AiwiMlnftHon of Tiotil Itava 

The Amerteoa Gflalai. Tbi Delmte on Sir R. ciuter't Appotataiml. 
The BftUoh. The Pkeneh Asnimbly m 4 the Reoent 
Tbe Government end the Gontegloua Dleeeeee Acte, Gefchediml ^ 
llieScxittiaBAuiNaionm ParhsandChanhynida 


The Oomtnf Oomet. 

Tbe Adminlrtmtioa of Lord ICejm. The Tbankff tvinf Cetenumr. 

Mlaliteri end Texpev^- The Government Whip. Kpi«n|Md Justloek 
Tbe Swlee OoneUtatloiMd Queetton. A Btranee titorj. 
TbeGroeiM of the Trodeimen. Among the Splrlli. 


Beenni end Palmer'e Jemealem. 

Whlte'e Hletorr of the BetUe of Beanookbum. Outhrle'e Sandaye Abroad, 

aerepe ou rrlmaevel Antlqultlee. Kedlimda. Oeptain Burtona XaMibnr. 

Berins-Ooohl'e Legende of Old Teetnment Oheraotera. 

C Jl's Golden UUtorleB. German Literatute. 


London: FublUbed at 88 SOUTHAMPTON 8TRBBT, STRAND, W.O. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 

4 — 

TENDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, laW.-^FlNE 

ARTS.. WORM ftir BXllllUTION mut be dellmd ot (be BeUdlaii. li the 
XntimnoM. end on the Oej* neawni wloor i 

Kerch 7 end a Helntlnfe^WMl Qooda Bntimiee. _ 

.. n A rchltorturd Uitlfn«.Betl Good* Entrenoe. 

A Vumtered IJid of Uie Work* « 
tho Nemo end AditocM of the Aiili 
ee^ Work ttwlr e lebel mint b 

oonvaiiottdine number lu the lA>c. ^uiuti vno neve not mede pieiitaiiierir eitplleeiio 
fiibmlt Work* for Relilblllun elicntld do eo at oniM, be latter eddreeiM to the Saoreleir. Kol 
Sn^ IMt* Work* ofeny one CUm oen be eubDUlted, end they miul bevi teen eaeoutM 

*“*■ JIRNRV Y.J>. SOOTT . Me|ot>>Qenerel. Jkertiary. 

pllYSTAL PALACE.--TIlis DAY and NEXT * WE^T 

^ HATITKDAY O'ebruery I7^»SATURDAY CONCBRT. at t r.lt. 
MONDAy^OHClIRSTRAT. BARD. GRAND ORGAN, be. 

TUESDAY- SPECIAL CX»NCBAT by GLBB and MADHIOAL UNION. 
W'i:DNESl)AY.-OHCrft:Hl*KAL BAND. GRAND ORGAN, *e. 
TllUKKUAY^HrECIAL CONCBUT by GLEB and MADRIGAL UNION. 
HATUliDAY-HATURDAY CtiNCKRT, at $ r.N. 

The Fine Art Cgiirt* end Uoliartioo*. fneludlna Plrture OeJlifV (the Werlie on telel i lha 
Tr«'iinuloii:li)»t end Naluml lllit^iry UoUiNTtloii* i ell lb« eerlmie jUuMretlime of Aft, SoliiMn. 
end Neturv. eiiiltheGerileneeijd l*iirkelwe>'*(jwnn. llaela end foiiiiielnf deity. 

Admi«*ioii, Monday to Friday. I*. i Settirdeya. I*. 6d. Qulpee Seeno Tiokefo Sm. 

pRyfSTAI. PALAOK MUSIC MEETINaiT/uno ar, 80 1 
.Illy t. <1 Mxi muTiiiniiTroKar PH(zn,ji>i>..-chw.i iiMiM>..n(*6.«u4 

t'o*el 0 n'. Chlirrh end CaliiedmJ Choir*, filw end liwltalnnd Pert dona VooaJliOft MlUmiy 
end Volunteer Bend*, Aioftimir H.n>rMio, Omlrelto. Tenor, end Item Solo lwMtrc.linMiaiM to 
ciiniietc fiir PriM* et llur Ktr*t Annuel NettuneUMiHloMM^iif ufthet^llel VklMfOiMiUNUty. 
niiiv. tend lii tlivlr epplUftUor,* IjuAfre 'April fft. The luil^Form* or ApaiUlilliMi. l2e( qf 
Mim*i. tn he prrperriJ, Mid utlisf (hrtaiU. ere iioer reedy. Alt Commuiueetloai to oe ftOdraeeea 
Ut Mr. WlLLtHi Bnei.n, et liie fryttel Peleoe. ■'wreeeen 

_ HyOnler. QBQRG B GROVE , Skwtary. 

M ADAMK SCHUMANN b5gs_to anoounco that shsi will 

IfJ'C ■ “ 

Thurwloy 
emrij cley 
freiiimm ^ 

Plccedllty. 

^11 a^jilllS REED'S ENTEnTAmMRNT^ 


the S()C31ETY of VA1NTER8 ia WATER-COI^URS,— 

•A The WINTER EXHIIIITION o( SKKTC 1 |M and KTUDIBH wilt GLGSN ott 
BetunW. March i, el their Gallery, b Pall Mail 1 ^. till Five. AimleekM. If, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, SbondarT. 


till Five 


■nOBfi GAl.LERy.-flU.STAVE DOIlfi, 88 New Kond Street. 

Six — Admlffinn .If. 

TrT^ION of LtJNDON.— Subecription, One Guinee,— 

Every Mubfcrlbtr raorJvei e Hcrie# /if RIGHT COAST SCENES, togtunul In line, Oom 
the OrJgliielf by Devld Otv, r«p)oy FleMInx.nna Setnoe) Front i bfirldM e rhMww ofthe 
numennu vehtable Prixof t the clilef of wliH'h 1 * tho MerUn SUtue. TffK WWP 

NYMITI, for which the Sculptor. Mr. lllrcti,f«ariv«d mvt. The Print* eie now tauiy. 

U 4 W. Stran d. February I, fo 7 t. feSSf f? 

institution oflfAVAL ARCHrTECTS.-NfmCR— 

A Tbn THlRTERIfTII ANNUAL MEBTTMG of ^Uie IiutituGim will ukj plw» ^ 
Tbnradey. rrldav.end Helurdtv. dU M«<. nnd,ettd «rd of aiMnh next, et the Hell wf tlte 

piwNf^TOtU PyblSSS* OwiftnioUon. on PraotlnM Mp^bulldlnf wid Marine 


' Ship* for 


iJhMi4ii«,'Ni^^ YitB^E^’of’ehe BotM e^ Mtrthwjt 

xl theUfbee# ofthe Inautnlhm on or before the PithlMC. 

iS oMuncOoroMnit of each wooeeding year. ^ ^ MKBRIFIXLD, /lo*. .fhertiatp. 
PAMghl tVmof, London. WX;.. rabmarr Ihun , 

-Twolvo 



rwLvncRlininiiAN moinK^o 
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ASSOCIATIorf. for the ORAL INSTRUCTION of the 

DRAF an*l r)rJMB..*Ylio AHflIKMATION Rlibia Ut GstARMiOi foHhurHh a 
NOKM.W. HI fPXIL for (lie i:Oi;CATIO!« of DKAP UtTrEfl oo il)t (iKtfMAN SVSTIUL 
fthd ui»LniJy rvMinrv IVcuiiUry HtipiKui tinmrdK thU 

OiM WirrUK <»P MAMAafiMBIfT'OF' THR AftftOOIATHWr » 


M, (• I. 'i HnVF.LYAJI. K.C.B. 

J'i '.t II..!., yir JUlWAIfl) nVAK, 
in (ill ( VMKKOK, E<ni. 

\v i» 

II \ I Fm. 

lion. w. oiwiTMi/natPLii, 


Mr ANTiriiNV 1)K‘ UOTII'-FHILD, liurt. 
O. W. IIANFN r. i:».| . I* c L. 

Mr lIF.NIIY TIIOMThoN 

«lr \VILhO(<(IUUY JONI>\ Hart. 

Sir JOH.V MTltilK K, Hurt, M V. 

LIONEL VAN OVLN, i:*M. 


EALfi OP SdB R 30 TB» Pm OEKTl WWP K T UI ^ 

SHAB 88 AKD m OBBWiUlP ia«A»n% 

PART OP THE OAPITAX OP . ^ 

WELSH TBONWORKS OOH^ANY, limited. 

raicu or i 88 i;E-PAJt ,(9 m reMtUMK. 

riitrrrrt L itiurentmNl oiv (tMtee MtBliarae fiv the nmi MTl and IWBtMt the rate of lOMracat. 

~ Hhanr on Juuc M; a«4 <s laij par Wm oa 


TlfE 


^ia«an«K<tr |ier Niiera, payaido^ill lUi. 


C'ohltlbllliub* E^*'>iniMfd aull lUxnsivcrl : 


A(c*>fira. N. M. lUHllw'htliljU hXitie ,1 

>1. A. IfArn'M. • • • • I 

Jirlin Siiiniu.l. r.M| 

A, II !Vlcw*»j<, I'I*n 

a. W. ISMJOt. Fxal.. I >.1 .1 

Tliooiau Luoae. Kmi, 

MiaiUUi^tim 

AntMipnMMw 

NirC. L. TrovelyantK.L.U. . .. 

tfutfli Cairienni, Cun 

The Klne 

Itlaht Sir Kdwwi'tl Itj.iii . 

1), \l«M*«itia, Mafi- .. 

Harnfi end HennuiM M. li' >(*-*Ji* 

Kill Id I 

}^44l)^iih«unvr, 

f (’ollieii 


N. (I. 


I 


1 >. r. l'.a <4 

, S W. Will, \ . Fail 

(I I tlenari Mn»ri Ft vt .*L ( o 

n I I ii/iicl Vitii I »M'ii. I iOi 

fi I .lii'lt'fiil h^liAV. F''!' > 

0 \Val«!\ , I Ml.. M \ . .. 

« ICllcht lirtii. (V’. I'oH'K-r- J>Trt(>Jo. 

•I I >ir Wliluiiuliby Joiiv«, .. 

0 ; H MnnUPU. r.ki| 

0 S F. Mii’n*. F^iij 

II I Mliw KdwerilH 

U M iiiM"* ll^'yiirlla .... ... 

0 ' ,VflM Sllvllll I‘iUlE . .. 

Sii'ia kill/ . 

0 Miaa A. M. Kill;; 

II i Alien A. F (.filic.'i 

II i W'^ .syinoiift, Ki*u 

II Ml*. W. Hyirtime 


o 

10 


ISp:.. 

MIm Ltu:y 

'• Hiinir III' (lio Above aM'iiiule are riayable in three dinal Anniuil 1 n^tuiin' nts. 
fiulncrlj-li-iiiN may U- will U) Iho TiciUMircr, bir , John Luiiu(m'k, Hart , U.l’ . i.i to an . ol 
**“' AUSltlt IIKNKV \IO»E3, /fo.. 

f,-KRSTONR.-~Mr. W. .T. JKAFFRlCSiiN. M.A. (Uim 

■ * ' ill I oiitinnr, ith tl*i‘ 

. .... |ti,ivt..if. ll.d.llU 
\lriaH niid uii 


A f/;iin)i'ily I'niMUiia} of Uu' KIphliiMotn.' IJiRh HeInvJ. .. .. 

ANMlKtiMiii' til u Fanibrliloe lloiniure->laii, to iireimAi HllPll.H I if llu' 
Civil Si 1 Vice, WiHilwIrli, and all Compeillivo fciXauiiiialloii<i. 

aiUdlt'aliiiii, 




sl!:sr(>NH.~-PilK[’.\i;ATION for I’Ulil-IC SC 1 I 0 (»I.S. 


'I'he lUif. A. L. IMJHHISy, M.A . Chrivl C'luiM-h. tWtord fnimiTlvn MiimI,*/ hi lladlvy I 
iVlHoec* Mill Kk^lOYHeL'PiuUir with lile I’liuilf to a Uruf h,.iiw, i.i 1 <il UFsTilNL. vfJum* , 
In' Lun repi'iM' iiinxv Un.tn. . Pimiit Adiln'it, |vi, fiiwet Mw-efnK'ii. ltu>X«. I 

low 'y.i2Ai.ANi).-TiRAi;ni, travki., lul.i i;i)ucA- ! 

TION.~ A CA MHHIIHjE CIUAI>I/ATK in llnnoiirH, who hnldN » Covrriinii nt upju 


Xvwitihiv II, lit I A \h ytioi . 

'rhe.HhanMwxll tic allotted to ADplieaatc la the rropoftionofoiie PieferenaebtveOinUAarF 

Hbartc, 

'nic Pked»WMT<!« .shttrwidnit rnnk for l>hnl<tend'up to l»i»cr«irtit peroumun, than tiiaOnllnarF 
BhaiveiduU !• r Hividuiid np to lu jier veas. per aan am ..alter wkiab hotli ^huaea paMktpaU 
rauMbly In all cuxiiluii proilti. 

Chotrninmitf tht f 'o/nprinp. 

Tha Kljiht nonmiTuMr ('kr F, (HLor HRVON. I’owftrHmm Caetlo, and Levmdaa 

Hqiimn, l.uuilnn,(. 'tinnijiui of'tiie Metropolitan Utetriot' Halt wair. 

OFFICEH-i? GILVUECTIITRCEI STRKET, LOWDOS. 


' PAltTIGTJLAIUI OP ISSUE. 

Tin* London and .■4rJ<ifIt-\V'tf4trm ilenli Llmltv'd. is mifhori;«t! !>v fro PmprWor td 'i 

A,,|iF(iiti«niH < If I 'lie nb«jar-iM«>ijliinit*«lijni* v>bj>0ii, Iwitiv 'I W'J’ «a*iiu J'0iV«ia«t IflOHewHC 
i.iiil .ie» I'nfii.iiry s<,ur. uol ISO n. fully {i.ild ii;i, Uiii!* l-arl of Hid irmicd hharo Capital of 
l2ie tVulHli ii^tiworka Conkuau>. Utiiitad. 

The price of tha fttock te r«iir, nr jr<ve nw Hherr. enh » ■»> irimt noijr ha moik' ac fulhliaf* t 
AlO per .S'llaro en iintWi,' iimu 
4(r do. tbp Lalar.oo on Allotment. 


tniMioi't i.«:rijarAnterd uahi>r»innfter ehown ai the rata of xb (irr Sluuv for thoypar* 1971 ami 
N.-t .•iiiifl t.> in jer '■’^r iirr Mintiifi, n.'id peyirii'ni wlil b« iiianlv half-ycaxly, on JuueiPD, 
I’J l"a. inT s/)k.c ( and on iKi cndirr 111, it Im iut Sliarr. 

'I hr .li «• und fninrit al paviiMnd nf tin. loiet.'it Im A liofiovlt nf iKi' Mm«nit)l wllli the 

r.4mrUjM mol .s .itUi* VVujlrrit Hiink.J.iiiitWd. i.K will jpptar frinn liie fnllnaliu: CcitMIcabr i 

“ \V« h. uiiv r-frify t.l»uL till* anrii id te.'Jiio ham iMvri itrMM*itfd wilh liic r.nTiihiii and Pmilh- 
Wi'HlCMi J'.ai.Ji. Flinifvd. At Hnrir lii'ul OlfWoi 7 JV .dinri-lB '-irM-t. juuI !• mw xtumlinK 

in uiir I an . . ''ll tJio j ni Mfiit - . f <t I I'a- uni i i- ;/ ujid i^7l,h, r.tv hnSfli-ra ot (he JIIO 
slioiov u.'i’.vi « iU‘£i lu ihc WLi.sil liuiNWwr,M» i 'M.’WV, F.iiliu'rt, offflird inr .viitiicriptjiOit.” 


N 

rnrnt 111 latniK'klon \»*(li oiir of (ho i»riin'l|>af roUepci m Ni'W /.o'liHiid iiin'iidh tn k.tniM lo Hu* 
voluiill vlwj'lly, and will 1»c aiml tu uke <•hart^c of TWit nr TIC UlCI'.' m IN'* ni‘ tiKNTLF'MKN. 
lie llvo' 111 n nctoltiiy piu't id Uie Hunth JkIaihI. ami iwn nll'er linino lo.nfUrt*, im well tit tim.Miul 
viliiknHR/nal edvaniiuw, to thiiEe omnniitird to Iuh I'nrc.^-Kiill |M.iimtliotf. (•Niotiwr "iih Hic 
hlaiiMiit I'etwieiioce. Mnt Ott addr«H*inu N. I’oie of Henry (.tvmanoil, Advi-riiHlvic Aaviit. 
l.Kurpooh 

A lrADY. rtiditiintr in Sti>k«, lim-rmHovt, vvi^lms 

TWO YOITNO LADIES m> 1*AHI/»(IU IIOAIIDEIM*. Tlnj wt.h 

■ ■ ly, mill ili« Impi, Miuiti'iM 

\\ t'«ltfrn Dally IWoiiMiry.' 




Dulcil luMolon,; I'^endiUrLli .Street, IVhnniry Hi, l.'+TVi 


H. !■; ll.VVlI.AONt 

lluhv'.ui' .fiiNae I rtiu nu retut f, 

IF .M. Lkm.iR, fi'iMi'rnt ifmmtyvt. 


YDITNO 

onie, tilt! lulvnntiUfOJi of «<- - 

IflffliM rcl'i'iinicnc pivtii. - AddrexH, M»*. 1' 


(O iMTOtVO 
lid huvii all the 
r a.,i on-t;dn)nnl»(^ 
via.'ulii 


Aii)itj, ntinn*. flivnTnpArilcd hv the {nia inrnt of j i'i fi'f i'n'*h nimlu d fi»r. '» 111 hi* fcrrl'crl 

III the I «vi in her. v dh, whloi* mnut t»c* flllf«i upand Inta anlrd in il*o Foni'm* uiir\,+ oiid'- \Vi*n''i'ni 
IFfiik, F tiu'i'il.7 1 Ci>i‘niii«.ii HiivoF Lniia, iM>' mi} ui ihu jlraiiciar., ;i,>?ii. Mh(>m L'r<.i,4|iccmwH 
,u»l r<iri iM A' «y ha Intiii 

Tu (’«» \U'dOMM,| fr^Mlin/ ''I'atvliiildt'ia .veil iiTv(i'i'M>*ln.lh r-U" 'dioi'fl. nml Ilic ShaiTt will 
1.1 iidiuu.i tiitfu'V nir n;«Tdii’<l Int !’• liiVL.tiuoi i u Viluliuviit L 'i %, I i aiiy upphuaMt 

lin'd*’.' " monn will lie Tt*ltitiu.tl. 

F'jiido ;* F.C., 1 ilnuary I >,j4t7^'> 


1JOAUII iMid lU'WinRNCK. -A LADI'. ilio Widow of n 

.l.J FridbMlinial Man* iftdcAimiiA nf pn-**llMij with TWO LADTV.H isi»u*rv Muthi i and 
Daualdori lo Inlii her fniidly circle. rnush.tui'X "i ertiwn*ii)i f*. l*.on«, aF'i pti 

aiiiiiini..«.Ad*lii‘an M. ('..Mr. fMaotk (liHikudh r. Kviiiiiu/iim rmk Knift. .s, 

H OIJSK \V.\NTKl) to ia:NT or IMfKCIfASM in th^ 

^ NcIffMamrluKid oI JlAUNF.T. Hunt la* vnU (mill uml ivmv. unnd, w dh imi rrvr% r tl>m* 
LbM UnniiiA /mludinir lAnncMU' oDki-i, anti vith a a*»oil t^miku tu Hm nur,. lUply, ly 
hitivr, In .V, li„ :i'i iSoiiihutniitoQ straet. hiian*!. 

^PrfE i'Atfi MAliL CfjL'l? (*\on-(*oli<iciiJ) will IM'.AK)VK\ 

oil (lii( ^.Kh March* In iifw* und oifniuandlnir I'miderH in W ('I’KflFl Ki rL.Vf 'K 
TALL U.II.L.oiie ol llm heal SItcc in J.oiidi'ii. Kiiliwnw !•><», Tumdv (.‘iiimCiv. Annoal 
Suba rl)ili<»ii...rown iMcinlK'ni, I ivc Clmin>u» t < oiinlrv >(i'iril»**i«* I hi.r Umnra'*. OiiaH*iii 
o’l I'oraitn .'•(WVtiM* One Duiitra, .\ lii«it*'«l miinUir ni f'*i.ii,lidiii,'j vmU I« iin* n i iv 

nwiiiinatiiur ixvwor ol tlai L'OO uiiginal AfitniKu «, iiiiid dii Alatcii nc.vt, uc the i ii«r«iii> c ] *«• *., 
'i viilfiiuiK'rtiipnly. 

• f , (^iciMdhi*. 

XdHan irnnc, l.-in. 

Kdwnrd In/iiMiui*.’. Ftaj, 
lliinn' Kiinl'''r, l'f«t. 
lirv Lonl K. Inali lu'.itn (Vilx rnc* 
l*<*V. A. Duhmrn,. ilnhoiwMi. 

Alrcoiidi'r N. '•'U’liou, L<*«|. 

(Jror'/r Some* I'-i 
Til*’ linn, iiiid III V XV. IFSiniiOfr. 

'rill' Mui<(iii Ti'wii/htr.nl. 

Mi'X'Ai'll ti. 1 U. Ulillll, Fm|. 

. YotiDa, Hail. 

Hwllvulaya «• ti» I'undldiiluro fur MvmU'r’Uli) tuny In' nlitatiu'd of t*’e '.urn* TAtix, ut 
74 ki>d«dk .sttivt, Hell AFill, 

i;i,TirRV)il\iTiYT-«ui7iTiriH)K i*aur‘ i;iidiino„d fim. 

•1.1 KII'VAKD I.A.M’.. M.V., M.l>. IMlii. TinkiOi UuO» on Iht 

|*remiee«* I'viv.Mo entrance tutu JUi’iunnnil l’«rk. I'l’iMpi't'Uiion hoi*!" .‘iH-n. 

^'jTaTUS' ' ST. liAW IIKN C I : - OM - *S if A. 
'intK " CJ UA N V I LFE ” 1 lOTLL. 

TAHLE IV1I(\TK at a '«i. UtHiitlmw Tcmii!. i'\ i''i ■ -r Wc, V 

I troN. — IJKUKOUL) llorijla^ — K mmv tuulfiavour is 

-K* niiklnturcndar tide Ilutrl « piallultH li>ii]|««ciiHinit ri'vnuo. ^lu' imn ( tni»o ILiout (*'i 
u Mud (laiiiUptitnii. HMr.WHtrr Nerviiv in the lloul . ' 


' ,T :J| ' < 0‘ Hi’v. the Dean of Aj:inai;h. 
>il|pt JlhthtiKnii. 

I .ij*iii,ru'lt Hi-nhy. I’ki, 

\X , t‘li«» *i Hiirkix'clt. V.ifi, 

Sfduoy Dsnivc, Liwi. 
i'lic lUMo 11. lii'iilvy Kilen. 

'('he Uoii. aiH( lirv. A. IF ttoiuUton. 
lU’iiiy (loaro. Kail 
I 'anili'*D>inLar,FiMt. 

Ill no AU'ih Uanki y, I'.M. 

Wrriintleil. 


•pUK 


TTir f, lltiwiiti; parihMilaw otr rrirartcd fVoin tin' Statwtiruti piiUmhrd hy the Cmiiiuty t 

I 'I In; < c inpiiny in (,.*’in<'d In 'j'lirr. iMidi*r lvi'«tNi and ajrtTuii'nlr, ami to *'ttrrv on and 
iir'*’ii>|K' ">L inihinMikr iiniHiitiwil ’uid ncIFkiimrii i7<iii>vnrk«i uiiU Jlcxi.itUe Ir*x<i iln* .Mini'», 
utitl the 4'tlur |i.i\ itcayii Hiultd, iiuuii'i} ' 

I J'C .\|.ri*ln’'i* Ithtmilih .‘'rnrlliop riirnafMi nnd Irnnworh • Nituatc lu'er Alit<etlerc, 

\V’i«|*'n I (ho iXtwl'.M III iniit'ft* liOu .M ix«i»i, (nitw rlV v ,»rl,i’*J /nnl Hn- ''ri* i»tu»*ll* il (»>• (ho Itlnlotv 
li<<u\\,i'l*i« thr JUmnldr hv>ii M*n''i 1 'ic* ''rrmF 'i 'inie lli’iumut’ imi* Or\' 

Muu*. 111!' 1 td>-f!c ll'•n^^l.t•' lw.i*')r«> I'hv « "il ?"r llir i m* . plht' Fnii*M>rl;4 atld tllf 

nativi* I , i«» U ' H’Tlh’d In I'mnnj’itf ut ml. pur i*>« *>nl.v eln.ve (he amu.tl prtee 

\ ’ I'ciut.iit^ mth lun Ifuii U'O ( intdauK'f tor tJio nuiiiiiy to the lihuwnrhaot |T*)nullle irbu 
Oil'. 

I ‘J 'I'tU I'l"! h !in,n.> MIIIV .'I’ll),)! hp alli hi tl rn thn I Ilfirnmu# ih'miod exictilltr fit tla> miphb 
i.t niinAin«'!i Imim. ,.r Ho»>i'iricr Hti«'| Itailx, afd «(il.i.r ]ii’,r|.<iHetf, ainrh Imcu uTvatlhivt (hr 
P'l'int 1 Ji-ui’ii'- iMid’ci. t t ' .lifT'.duHv' In orreiiimt to#, inilrraoii himiU Tlir Irnnworli* 
wii , .1 I't*. I • I’M. ir\ M dJ * I 't MU' I'lr t'.iu (, ndni’i/iMi id iM* ('luiHid Hrruaiitif Hitd oihiw Iren arc 
*.ii ’J.i’ \ il «. Vi ith lti’i|«ii\. uhiiORi, <.*'n» Mm* lur^c hliip(Anc P'^rtHiiP awart«fu 

innlin d I M n'2 hi* uti 'Mid iiiirurw ^aui.1' riiiU ■ uuiniiL' into tlur wurkeroudui ilaieaut*i 
( u(d und .mu i t ai (iic {.'llnu ,iigr UuH-KuoMrii irnuwni k«, vly. i 

'1 iir \i'. .u’lut \Ti« 4«.<. I **(h.irjrlll i. t’n « (’^iiothtk, H* ''■'i'h. OewAuv i >fan(.yalo. Naatyalo 
U(.*i Hlini.i ii'iM'MMV} imwiuii. t*nrAi a t o, t HiivniiiDV, Ihc Kltymiiry lAw Com 

! 'MU I I ui(i’'’.M the 1 lodroAi t *>inpiui> , Kbbw \ al«. the Flihw Vulo CompauF t Ulacnatun, 
Hi, HI icimt<’u (.'lunpmiy, 

X Till* unilrii nrr mi'd vulH'niiliflllV hpilf. aiiiJ Rdiidnihly nimairdfirihe purpMeerranyh-.tr 
<>i\ a Uiy*', 'iinl p,.>il(aldo tiade ui *I)p uianuti'UMimit lU'iundcc mxl other rl>si. ami coiTiifl of 
hu.i ni.i '.\« • t<in<’..| i.ili hill'*; iiirtiui-ce, ftrtvU with (tic liupnv\’(*fneiite (hr eiwiiMuffinr 
,M4c*» I .nw-u l.\ ft (.um-rfuJ I iHtt-cueiiia. wttb diOiuHi'r kteent drhnitvip.m-fcet etrolre. a>lh 
* \ iidili r b )•* I H nu'h d.iiu e'er, h ii,'4th nl licHin ;;7fi'iM. u Ith \ huilimi IW f’tt A incite* h'lifr. 

' 7 flit II lUi'lu" iliiMiii vrirli III pifurttry alr<rp<wivri . liut^air ovcnii; vnlciniup Irfinc anO ivUtv 
.i.t'itA* (oiiii.li* 1 tlMiiu* K(in|r«, nkiil (h'odir.rh l.teinrji ; r\rt.'in«iv«' (orav. iitaiiaircr'H hnitCff. otKcac, 

I . \i 'Mu' i.'iT IiIji; (urmii-i'^ lut* papahlr ct MrM«nul*tv .(hnut ;io.v*4 1mw rii' pie. Iren jiei- 
! iiiiiioui, and ih«' lortQftit. u.uUealih Lreii iiornuuiih, i>r JkliMatonii fict 

niiniiiu. 1 h»' ',’m*i)D o.t (uiih pu»m' 4 nt litin (nay, iiiiderUie wmttif/tmxcnu already (hitclrnl into, 
Ilf taken at imi uxarHiiael’not leai ‘oitoa £1 per ton. 

4 The lii'iii’.ditr Inw OreWiMe* to be aenuttetLend the tViilher contMUdalbr a vupidr of 
Hi'mutile till' Im'tu tuli* r Minr* im- Mij|Hiri»i*r i'OTirt.ric>i-niuu.« lu Ihi.' i>luhlt>J\mMil of the 
( nliHiwut ,i'i>irrlttU\ kprui:' liir i|i Ricsilt v I'Hi n u“..tTd l'> i>etili»ft,U’»x nt the |■lC««Ut•Ullro. in 
I hiiiUMi'jr .c, vihn MflMcruH * f < -xidM'i'jldr IlMtiatlT** I irf rurl it will In' lii'vti. m* a |>cni«itl of 
till' anui *Md ill IXlll/l. tllHl Bit I’Mll'llV I I ulNUlt NVlKK* tuUH }H’I nlwllllil laivili'ljllill**! iinoii I'nuii tllC 
l*>iir niiiu’H ii'I'T .fPMMlrc’t, (ir.d likuiR iM’mt- tlm rurm*i Miiirk\'t'Vii4»r mhi Wlilwh UuiMihc 
' pintil iiu{ho l*in Iton il rri'koiirii . llu- jrvriVXVproiH Wilt luu Ih' tlmn 4a, liofiton. 


rT7( v, V i.r llm I'* 1^0 mV .ni* in ^ - '* mul >nli'0 la ihh. .'.imhimdlon laennt he nw-.K-diipirtHl* ami the capllal 

n.mtiut - tiw.iuuuuaticn* l» ibc iViV,np..n’iM'i,uM.i(tiiv-%.iMuuiv..i7:,.i«».n F:HCllVr(tHn«ni»»wrrem.l*rt^n^ 

MkAAttNU. U\'*lh»rd Hotel I onuittin , l.luuHiF . , m | .ivOuM.uiy Sikarac Mt 4'iJ turi.*, thc.whelv of wliMt haa iHom 

m 


_NlU«?l MAII- KOIJTR to RUYl’T, IMHA, ( HINA. 

Al'T^THA U A* HOME, vU FalwitiHrn, N.kPLLS, n *, Koi;ri;iii. ^hnitmt pud f'luwia.t 
^ tU JL'hrouich^I'IimtAii oxhI hifomiai^n, upply to the SOUTH M'.VI.IAN JLAILWAY. 
A««nk«. LEHEAU ft t'O,. U llllllter Str*;rt, 1.4^iKU*n. L.c. 

rrjlK PUBUSIIINO CtlMl’ANY, Limitea, I’ublisb ot th.-iv 

turn or on t'omeiMoii, aikOonUiti; (o arranavmcnF .Viiihoi* and rui'VMnrc ul 

^ ^ » **VTIHC« EM.IIROI'’* *'*' “lh*r l'Mf>tS.>>,likr., i>*av ittitiK I.t l>*« XtAXMik'fr 

f Lana. NY.C, 


other lUrdciilarvnMiy ajiol) to the MA-N-UiKit. 


CKIOSTS, 

a« Ocana. 


And 


HOlMtlClUlilS’ MO.NOUUAMS, AUMK, 

-LAf ADKUiSfHPlIS Daalgn^. und sierl THr« Knaeaved a« i 

UAlNinx UWNJnoT Am\ ECUKNnUi; MONOORAMS Brtl^lU'ally 

•Vitmai li.'i' ai>v vaiuWnntl*»ii *;>l LclicM. NirpR HAl'KKaud ENV FLt>l*E^ Sfnumd luCtJcuir 
illamtnaliHl i»i Hiina-.uiiil t\ii*>nM, In the hiirhert Sljileuf Art. 
alaaatirtvongrarml.and hieSM|Nir4lnv(>ird»iwiiieiMFt\ir 4«.a<l. 

AiiiieyRV mAi>ntciH C»\ i» picr.u)iLLY* iA)jinoN, 

And 2a SOlici HQUAliiS, LONDCIN. 

rhotoyraplilo I*uhniil«ra ami l^lcra* 

AftiaHaM ih«halaot'1l*Hkttte a«Mt ghnihard^ liuliau I'hntocnphe. 

Amarte foe tlm fotfe of vNtdifiaa’a Oanadhw HUm, v/«bha. 

4k«wte wr tha aBlxaumafa RpaHiA IHiotoanvpIij. 

And wiiMF ottMitii*bmii<imf[ t^ tty llanl^teeNiiL Wllttut, 4 m. ftc. 


. 'mup. nv (iiM.ir hut ir."..iMu uiv.. 17:;, (Main i.:hci ivrtmtnat liiprrvvnt. I'fHhrvmviShanw 
of ij'i (M< il. .'utd Jio'i.K'" Ml I •imOid.i.uiy Siuirac Mt 4'iJ turlj*, thc.whelv of WliMiJt haa liam 
InmuiI.i.iiui’U.i-i *«'iv i.tM'MTiilily \Mih I'.iu ,'ihrr larau vuiabliKhnntnte ofa slnulAc cliaiactev 
iukV4uacj|>it»U var)].oti i« I7i)a**ioi> to 

I All rtfii’tnirut ha« been end ml Im'o imuI t'orrlpd hiiO'Prflhn !«>• fl«v t'nmpanr. (inder which 
the Mimci ivuil \\ oikH an' ubladinl in * .uiMilrratMii nt iin alF'tnwut (vf tlie Orilinarv Hha^ ijf 
the am) the pHvmrtkt uf xiioOixi lu inruw'r, the m mainhia capital Of Tt Pii w e hui ng 

cvrintikUnd invuc lUari amplv IW (in; tui«iiii:^iii lUMyiMct* o| tlw CvinpHiiy, ^ 

7. ('unvidrrinn thoM; favniinilih' r»'Biuit*it, the great and itppnn iiiiaproniachfcof th«t Inmi tiada. 
and that the tutala«tlniaTei| pndiidttRiiMini titaLuit litajmo per minnm(lMjtt|ra3f,umiif>m«7tM Ffv 
and Mmmtittnrcd Inai and a.O,ipin t\i>in ta« 1 rqu itn.d, a minikvitiud Uv 30 |«r oimk cwttoatitim 
taplUl, the IhvU retiiA' ShMiei. B h't h hould full uli*<iih an aunnal (Iwd i-um k>f mat ha 
rr'muticd nc a Hide and deeirnhic iiivri»;w»c>it, Tiiiti- wlH.ue l*eJorQ ntated. ijaciitfMia la oU 
iliv'iN.muiof pioUt* raicahly witXihc Ordiu-ir;, hhnm. adarfiaNiirciit. (Irat.nf jgwrtMiCukilM 
Prer’i-cncc Hhai«a i and, iTfond.oftlmt ann^uiit on tho^irtitiiarj'^hHna. ■ 

N.H. ..Tl'e O.mtmny hnm rrrcnlhr rnpaerd thc acndcca ufa Aial«rla« Alalnuar rfbnootly 
with tl»o Mc7»ni, HaiMl, tlie cdcinntrrl Si'oti'.h fjvHmiftdtiecl, who iipuidiinK hrmrard thaAVowa 
vln**m«.l'. ni’il In? i*»H»nBtrc ihaa i.n the ^oiipictlon «f the iimiMmncutc wMcfi im 
tunkinf, hr aiM U*»h!r i*» pri'duiN’ a n wkly (umnutof Iron that will pHea yafotv Adilil^iR 

»!• 


i*vi-r I’MKCW', wllli-' th*' Manaxcr oftlK* MiiU‘«cslliua(c«ir.tnrtn*ofDrc, to MWitia* tins. Mlttfo art' 
niUr Ulde^. (ha W'orkirat i*rhi**h mv ahm inauK i‘a(»Uiia ],u«iiad. UtirtMii^ liiiiA’'.1rU»inva'a ' 
ymiK proUl of n’»xmt £14,010), making togotuer a proiH nf laif ' ‘ ' 

Aili.tato. 


OHi 


ikfad kiiicla«tia.v baocloetcd from. 

7 . DUed, lawuUUewL 


oraaidninto Vbl.imei. 


gJ'KClAL 

AO n I N E-MAD K PRODUCTIONS. 

iMhIUUXt tKKLP amtKiaV JEWCLLRAV. 
snO&nB LIBTItfl WAITUJEW amt UliCHiK«. 

Utti^ty af Oolvl mtantae^ lAvoMt, 

^rtl^ aiaiXaAtu FM)/tvu^ 

/ JltafofoeiBClaiaktiw'aiMk I'm Ull poll* 

fipea .totr TYm Heampak^ 

coBMiTt 8 Tmu?r, iMnrivitTiist^ w. 

mfSmMti wa'. ]>IAiP»ND H£R> 

iirfn« wwi» »«** stasfcT. wHUioit. w. 
IHO'i'iMt dVCAM. WOKia. SAVlIJi BOW. 


lAiiidoii, VctTniary FI, is;i. 



Form op Am.KiaTfdiN. 

(Ta 1« retained tiy IhaMfetn.) 

TUB liONOaN AND 601JT1^W-E8T£KN lUBK, LUBHCIUI,. 

7 Fmcidimb UPaai; iMBkiSIX 

OontI«incn.^navin4r paM yon (he Aim of - ^ ^ 

apphmtion «»r Hhareeof flMaaehaf Wmil 

laaml ai rjw), 1 jwi to ham (iaa«ma« fa 

Sbarvi, and 1 hereby aarca r4> •tmptjvik -i r itwibr -aodl ■ amiMbm 
Hharu.aoeaidhHr wthotanmof tlva P pr a n e ni i w i d dla d 
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THE ALABAMA QUESTION, 

Tiyra, GLADSTONE'S onawcr to Mr, Disrakli's repoatod 
jyL inquiiy os to the dote of tho reception of the AmoricHn 
Claim* suggests a painful doubt of his qualiiications for avoid- 
ing or TemoTtng an international misunderstanding. On tho 
first day of die Session, on Monday last, and again on 
Tuesday, Mr. Dxsbabu asked for infonnntion os to tho time 
and circumstances under which Her Majesty's Govorument 
first became acquainted with tho American Case. It would 
be impossible to frame a simpler question ; and, as it hap- 
pened, voluntary informants had already supplied on equally 
distinct and precise answer. No Minister but Mr. Gladstone 
would have been capable of making on such an occasion a 
statement which occupies two-thirds of a column of tho 
Times. It appears from the report that several printed copies 
of tho Case were received at the Foreign Otlico on tho 26th 
of December; but as a copy Avas debited," or in plainer 
language sent, to Mr, Gladstone from tho Foreign Oiiicoion 
the 20tli, there must bo some mistake as to tho dates. By 
a singular aisualty tho copy seems to have been lost 
on the road; but Mr, Gladstone is careful to explain 
that, if he had received tlio volume, he would not have 
taken tho trouble to read it, or even to glance over 
its contents. He had devoted considerable time, at no 
amall inconvenience," to the comparatively useless occii- 
jiation of studying the Englisli Case, **■ of which 1 had " quite 
unnecessarily “road every word." Willi regard to tho 
American Case ho would not have ventured to form an opinion 
without the guidance of tho legal advi.sor.s who drew up tho 
counter Case. The remaining copies were unluckily required 
for every possible purpose except for tho information of tho 
members of tlie Cabinet. Some were wanted in tlie Foreign 
Office ; one wm sent to Lord Lyons, perhujis to gratify M. 
TbiBrs's curiosity, and another to Lord Uussell, to divert 
his uiind from the question of Education and tho crimes 
of the Church of England. After getting rid of as many 
copies as possible, there were five copies left; and by 
glancing at tho index or the table of contents, any Minister 
would nave been referred to tho material passuges of tho 
CasO) and in ten minutes ho might have undcrstocMl their 
general efiect; but “tliero was not a sufficiont number of 
** copies for the members of tho Cabinet," and tho Foreign 
Office printers were perhaps slack in tlicir work on Boxing 
Day. In spite of Mr. Gladstone's description of the help- 
less ineptitude and imbecility of tho public departmonts, 
and of the assumed stupiditw or carelessness of his col- 
leagues, it is impossible to believe that, whatever may be 
tho PttTtfS Mxni9Tee's appreciation of his duties, no person 
in the Foreign Office took the troublo to look at the American 
Case. Its contents must liave been known to Lord G ban villi: 
within a few houfs ; and there can be no doubt that he must 
instantly have called Mr. Gladstone's attention to tho extrava- 
gant demand for indirect damages. No explanation wortliy 
of a moment's attention has been given of a delay which was 
assuredly not eausj^ by the roasons alleged by Mr. Glad- 
stone. If there is any misunderstaiiditiff, the President and 
hia Secretabt of State might possibly have been willing to 
rectify it before the quests was complicated by discossion 
and popular agitation. The actual oommunicafian, as it would 
have been made hj the Foreign Secretary, would not have 
mystified or rendered unintoUigiblo by the use of Mr. 
OtADSTONE's iavourite style. It is highly probable that any 
representation would have been useless, but frivolous details 
about the number of copies of the Cass in tho Jfmmffi Office 
Innush no shadow of excuse for a fiagtant derelierion of duty. 
It maTi notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone's lumbering and 
statement, be taken fin: granted that the dday 
redtly wose fro® more adequate causes. 

epectadonow presented to the world by Engknd and 


the United States has no nrecodent in history. For tho first 
time in living memory Englishmen of all parties are unani- 
mously convinced that they are justified in roiUHti ug a claim 
which seems to them demonstrably wrongful. On the other 
side there is too much reason to believe that the American 
Government and an overwhelming majority of tho people uro 
resolved to insist on their demand. Tho more respectablo 
American papers admit that tlio claim of three or four hundred 
millions for the alleged prolongation of the war is extriivugant 
in amount, and they are probably correct in their assuiiqitioa 
that it would not have boon seriously proasod. Several 
American writers have sneered at tlio mention of an enormous 
sum which, as they contend, has never been mentioned by the. 
Government of the United States. It may l>o perfectly true 
that tho Americans neither sjioke of three hundred mdlioDM,. 
nor intended to insist before tho Tribunal on a demand which 
could evidently not have been enforced except by war ; hut it 
is undoniahlo that tho claim is ns definitely advanced in tho 
American Case ah if it had been reduced into liguros. At tho 
479th page of tho Case tho American ngonU wiy, Tlius tho 
Tribunal will see that after tlio battle of Gettysburg tho 
** ofi'ensive oixirations of the insurgontH wore conducted only 
at sou through tlie cruisers ; and, observing that the war 
** wjw prolonged for that purpose, will be able to detenu iuo 
wholhor (rreat Britain ought not in equity to reimhurMc to 
“ tho United States the c.xpenscs thereby entailed upon thoin," 
The whole co.st of tho war for u ywir and tliroo-quurters is 
thus claimed in ex[>licit terms; and tlie amount would cer- 
tainly not bo loss than 400,000,000/. For the purjiose appa- 
rently of impressing on tho minds of the At bUrnU/rtt tlie full 
extent of tlio claim, the American Govermneut proceed to 
suggest as tho date from Avhich interest is to bo calculated tho 
1st of July, 1S63, Tho battle of Gettysburg was ibught on 
the 4th of July, 1863 ; and it is implied that Ijolb principal 
and interest arc duo from tho time at which fortuno began to 
iuclinc to tho stronger bdlligcront. Mr. Mouse, in ono of hit 
able and temperate letters to the 7 )'mee, has both illustrated 
tlie frivolity of the demand, and expressed his opinion that 
it is not Within the terms of tho Treaty. Tho Alabama had, 
as he oliHorvcH, as much to do with tho prolongation of 
the war os tho Flying Dutchman^ and surely tho English 
^ Government is not bound to admit, oven hyiiothotically, 

! its liability for nay acts which may bo attributed to 
; the Flying Dutclman, Tho argument iliat an unjust and 
; exturtionute claim would not be sanctiunod by the Tribunal 
has no bearing on tho English objection. It is impossibio 
,40 believe that tho Commissioners could have intended to 
submits such a claim to arbitrullon; and, according to tho 
English construction, the claim was not so submitted by the 
Treaty. An able Prussian writer contends that tho EngliMh 
Governmont ought to procco^l with tlio arbitration, but 
in the event of iin adverse dcciHion on tho indirect cluiiu>'» 
to refuse to submit to tho award. It seems u simplct 
and a more legal course to refuse in tho first in- 
stanco to enlarge the jurisdiction of tlio Tribunal, if a 
single million were awarded on account of the prolongation 
of Uui war, the ArhitraUjrs would, wcordi/ig to the 
' English contention, have exceeded their powers; yet tho 
flympntliy of tho world, which would attend a refusal to juiy 
j the cost of one or two years of tho civil war, might be witli- 
held from a techniciil objection to the payment of a compra- 
I lively insi^iiftcnnt sum. 

j It is desiiablc, at the risk of rCpotitioU; to explain that the 
submission to arbitration under the Treaty relates exciu* 
siveJy to “tho claims gcnerically known us tho *AUMnia 
“ ^claims.' " A refusal on the pirt of tho English Govern- 
ment to refer any other question to arbitration can by no 
poMdhility involve a repudiation of tho Treaty. , Botli parties 
liiumed that (J10 definition of the claims was intelliglblo and 
aufficiont^ and it was only in tho diplomatic comapoudvsuio 
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between Llie Governments that the term “ ilZaJama claims’* 
had l)( ( n (jHloially used. In his Toluminous and unfriendly 
deBpatcIi, addressed to Mr. MotLet, Mr. Fish expreasW stated 
that he made no chdm any Idnd. It is therefore only 
from die language used by 'Us prodccsssor, Mr. Sewabd, tlmt 
the interpretation of the submission is to be found. In a 
doHpatch of August 27, i866, to Mr. Adams, .Mr. Sewaku 
eiiclosod a list of claims of citizeiiB of the United States 
against Groat livitain for damages hli dared by them r« . # 

by means of depredations upon our icoinracroial. .maritio 
** cornmittod on the high seas by the Sumter, the Alabama, 

“ the Florida, the Shenandoah, and other ships of war and 
Mr. Sewakd further stated that “ the principles on which the 
claims nre asserted by tho United States havo been exphiined 
“ by yourself in an elabr^ratc corrcispondonce witli Earl 
Itu.ssKiJ. and Lord Clahknuon.” “ Tho claims upon which 
wo insist arc of largo amount. They aifcct tlio interests 
“ of many thousand citizens of the United States. Tho jus- 
“ tice of the claims is sustained by the uni vernal sentimeut I 
■“ of the people of the United States.” Fiiicloscd was a list of i 
claims solely for direct daniage alleged to bo HuR'ered by private | 
citizens; and neither before nor alter tho date of tlui do- | 
spatch lias any other class of claims boon citlur presented ' 
U) tho liiiigliHli (lovernincnt or “generieally known as tho ' 
Atahama claims.” In the nogotiatiuiiH relating to the : 
Ui'A^KiiDV doiiNMJN (Jon voiitioii, which was afU'rwanks rejected 
l;y tho Seiiato of tho United Slates, tlio AUdmma claims” i 
wore unilbnidy distinguished on botli aides iVoin all other ! 
claims, and tlio torrn was atrlctly cunlincd to privalo claims of 
ownera, freighters, and insureiH who had aull'cred directly , 
from llie dopiodations of the. crul.soiH. 'I’ho demand for u 
portioji of tho co.sl of the w.ir was lirst atlvanced by Mr. 
SllMN'r!.!: in tho notorious speeeli which eaiucd tlie rejection of 
the Convention, an<l at that time tho claim purported to be i 
fuumled, m»t, us in the Amuriean (‘as*, on tlio acu of tho | 
cruisers, but on the genoial unliictidlmess uUrilmted to tho | 
Knglibh (iovonimoutj and more e.speeially on tho J'roelama- I 
tiun «)f Noutrulity, Mr. Sl'Mnku’s Hpoeeh was note diplomatic ! 
d<»cunieiit, nor could it huvo (ixleiuied tlio meaiiiiig pieviou.d) ■ 
attached to tlie term Alubamu claims”; and his liusiilo and i 
o.Xtortionato dcnmiKi wa.s not even preferreil as a claim con- 
iiocted with the AfabanKt. It is dillieult lo understand how 
American J/iwyer.s can contend (hat any claims but the 
Aliibitma dainis are i*<. A.rred to arbiiranon, or that those 
/•lainiM ineindo a ]»ortiou of the co.st of the w.ir. JY-rliajJs the 
must ( ’l'•llJsivo j)n>()f tJiat tho Treaty includes only direct 
claims pri'jeiTod by ]*riv.'it«' eitizeua consists in the iai leti’iicil 
conlrivaiico by which the I’ramer.-* of the Ani"riean ( *a ,<*attcmpt 
.lo connect tho juolongation of the war witli tin* ojieiaiioii*^> of 
Aliie cruisers. ^Neither Mr. Scmnlu nor Mr. Fjsii ].i% l’ ircd 
the demand as a jiart uf tlio Alahmna el;iiiii.'>,'’ nor ha ^ it 
•It any j»re\ iou.s time been so de-^enlied I ly American wiilvvts 
or bpealicrs. 'Plio iiblulo law} era Avho linmcd the Ga-jo knew 
that any claim which they ailvanci’d iiiie.t bo an Aluhninn 
claim,” or, in iM’oer words, tin y adn|>(«-d tlio Kngh.di cmii- 
Htriielion, which e.\eludos the indiieet damages from llio ^cop^) 
of tho Treaty. 

It may be. udnillted iJiat, if die Treaty is to bf* cou.strued 
together wuh tin* I’roLueid ot (he 8lh ul Marcli, lluj expense's 
ot thu UniU'd Si.(itc.s’ eiuisers and iho loss iif (iuvoinmeut 
vcasi'ls sunk hy the Aiibama might bo included in the refor- 
■ eiico. The Hilt; in, h (hivciiiineiit would not refuse to give eliect 
oven to an Jnlunn.il uiulcrsianding contained in tho ITi^iocols, 
or cx[iro.i«i’d by the Hnglisb Commissioners orally or in writijig. 

If thevo has been iiny mihap]irohon8iou, it is jiorbaps not 
too bu^.atdous a eonjeeluve that, whilo Um American Com- 
luisijioueiH thought iliat it would bo HuUicient to absUiiu fnmi 
pressing the chum kir Indin cl damages belbro tho Tribunal, 
the English Commissioners b< he\ed that the “ amicablo setllc- 
•* incut ” ol tho Treaty w as the. “ amicable soUlcmeut ” of the 
Plxitocol, and tliat the mdirect claims were accordingly with- 
drawn. Il, indeed, the Auu ra au Cummissioncrs intended to 
heop tho claims ahve, tho charge of carolcsHueas and want of 
fikili which has been urged against tho Hnglish Tcpreseiilu- 
tivea must bo trmisferred to their American colleagues. If 
noverlheiosa tlieir CJovcrn incut can show tlrnttliey wci*o misled, 
there inuy atill bo room for a friemlly adjustmeut. Thu I 
.delay of an answer to Lord Gi:AN’vii.n/a Note may prolwbly i 
be exphiined by a prudent dutermiiuiUua to postpono a I 
deojsion till Urn duloiloa in Parliament havo been carei'ully \ 
Goomdored. It might also be worth the while of the Amuricaii | 
Goverimeut to ndlcot on tlio unauiuiana and aiiiecro boiiof of ! 
bQ putties in Eughuid that tho rcforonco arbitration of tlio j 
: jdti!pot‘ fthiuns ia wlioliy iin|H>9sIbie. j 


THE ABMY. 

TTTHATEVER criticism may be bestowed on the various 
details of ; Mr. CASDWEtt’s !i^>eedb| eyerj bne must 
acknowledge that he had a scheme to- lubmit to the consider- 
ation of Pariiament which dealt with the army as a whole, 
and aimed at giving vitality and organization to its com- 
ponent parts. Mure especially Mr. Cahoweix hns made a 
serious clfort to introduce that principle of localization which 
is the key to all efTcctual army reform. The essential idea, na^ i 
ho told the House, of tho plan which lie wislios to adopt is that*^^ 
of tcrriUjriul districts, each to contain two Line battalions, two 
Militia infantry battalions, and a certain quota of Volunteers, 
formed into an administnativo brigade ; the whole to rest on 
tho brigade depot or centre. As one-half of the troops 
of tho Line will be serving abroad and tho otlier li^f 
at home, it i*s intended tliat one or tho two Line bat- 
talions of each district. slniLl he always abroad, and tho 
oilier in tho Unitci .1 Kingdom. At tho head of all the 
forces in eocli dihtrict is to bo phiccdu lioutemuit-oolonoi of die 
regular army acting as a brigadier, and commanding in chief 
not only the Jicguhirs and Militia, but also the V’uluntuersof tho 
district. All recruit'^, both for the Lino and tho Militia, will 
be trained at tlie local centres, to which also will be attached 
the Army Ursorve men and penniutiors residing in tho district. 
All the irif.iiitry, Militia, and Army Uusorvo arms, clothing, 
and other htoivs will be colh-eted at ihecontrc, and the Militia 
will be trained tliere under canvas. The districts aro to bo 66 
in numbor ; 9 in Scotland, 8 in Ircdand, and 49 in England. Mo 
regiment is to bo sent abroad luitil it lias boeu si.v years at 
home. Jlut. the .Hy.stcm of loc;djz;ition is not to be absolutely 
and rigidly carried ont. It ims boon found lo coiuliico 
to llio elliciency of tho army tlirit there bhall bo an admixture 
in tlio biiltaliuiis of Hnglidi, Irisii, and Scotch soliliors; and 
means will bo taken by which such an admixtiiro maybe pro- 
Korvi'd in the remodelled army, altliougli main cliuraotcr 
will bo that of a force attachod to local cetiUeH. The general 
rcMiIt will be, Mr. ('AimwLLL hium, (hat in each dk.trict there 
will be a depot battalitni and two .\lililia '>al niioii'*, in such a 
suite of prej)arjiU<)nthat iheLme ballaliou ol'tlio l>rig!idftat home 
could bo pul at unco on a war fooling, >vhilo at least ono other 
Mdilia battalion w'ould be ready for immediate embodinienl, 
and (be tlepoL would remain in a state to raiho and train n;- 
eruits and to furmsli liie required reJiofs. The Aitillory i.s to 
be dealt witli on similar principle.^, although the dlstnctB to 
which I he force is t(» be atmclicd will be fewer and largei. 

I'ka h (li\i.siuu of Artilk ry will, however, be under tho wm- 
nuuid of (he gincra! ollicer ill charge of gix>ups lormi'd out 
of tlio sixry-.six tlisiricls above do.scribed. A Ihuitenunt- 
eoloricl of the lioyal .Artillery will bo apjioinled ibr the 
Militia and Volunteer artdlerymen of each Artillery district, 
ami ten lieutenant-colonels trained at .Shoeburyncss havo been 
.ilivady sent lo ditriTcnt (luitrictB for the purpose of ia- 
^truct.i^g the Militia and V’’oluutoor Artillery in the latest 
im{»rovements in the fccunco. TIic udjutanta of the Ali- 
iitia and Volunteer Arullery are to bo sapernutuerary > 
captains of the b' '>al Aitillory, and tho ponmincut wtalF 
is to bo <’ompo*fed of noii-cijmiiii.'*sioiiO'i oRimira of the Coast 
Erigade, who, if they tad in tlieir duty, will bo sent back 
to their n‘ginient.s. Thu Yeomanry Cavalry are to l>e awo- 
eiuted with the cav.ilry ot tho regular army by tlio ad j utant 
of the Veoirtamy bung a .supernumerary olficer of the regular 
cavalry, and by the permanent smlf boing composed of uou- 
coinmissioiuHl cavalry ollicers. 

It is hoped that by this si'homc tlio spontaneity and all the 
other advantagOH of the nu.viiiary forces uviy lx} unittd witli 
tho highcHt possiblo nmouni of training which the regular army 
can fiinikdi. Ey the association of uyery i1?giment and bat- 
lalam of tho army with somo jKirticular district it may be ox- 
[Hjcted that tlio tics of kindred and of locality may bring a 
better cla .85 of men into the army, tlmt (lie Militia 2imy be 
willing to furnish recruita for the army,, and that only men 
of a certain ago and of lixed Gonatitutum will go out 
to disebargo the duties of soldiers abroad. In order to 
get rid of billeting^ whicli Mr. Cabdweli. rightty h<dd« 
to bo an evil of great magnitude,* the ^ MiKtiu vt^meitu 
will be trained citiicr at the depot centres, where ihey will 
I’lirtially under canvas, or at larger statioua to be provided* idt 
them. At present baiTiicks have been built wii&MSt any re- 
ference lo strategical eoasiderations, nnd the oouhtieB Uaive 
Itod to Imur Uie GX|)cnecs of Mibtia -boicnicka. Srem this bur- 
den the counties are to bo henodortb rdleaMid. 'Where the 
county buildings are suitablofor ^the^.plirp 0 iei 4rf'di!^^ 
tres, the Governmeut wUI buy item ftoiu ebe^dewity ; where 
liicy arc not, Uio Govorament#iH]iU[«e^tiie^«a(bifo 
at die disposal of the obantyi^ end vnB ^rdli 'the 
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wto«iRvfy Ibr oaxsying otU «C Mr. CUili>- 
For tUfl |Mtipof# 3,5oo,oo9j» U lo be 
amma^hf lierBuiiablo oimuitieib for 

Mit ^tre will eiro be bought for foe uee, not 

unly of the regular troops, but of foe MUitM ond; 
Talauteers. When foe trakiiiig ^ foe Militia is Oiver, foe 
Sente tised by foem will be kit steuding for foe training of 
foe Vohintem The drill of Volunteers ta to be made as for 
as j^oasibk more cominuous, and is to last during a deHnite 

O n of foe year, i : order to be assiinUatod to that of foe 
SFB, But| nlthough tho Volunteers will be under foe 
•command of foe lieutenant-colonel oomipanding ^foe district, 
their internal organisation will remain, subject only to certain 
new rules of great importance* No oiEcor will be allowed to 
hold commiSskma in two corps* Every olfi^r and non-com^- 
missioned ofocer will bo oldigod to quHlity, and lie will not 
.4)0 allowed to draw foo capitation grant witliout attending 
drill like a private. No one wdl be allowcil b) con- 
tinue a rideman without going to tho target, ualcss 
he has become a marksman. ^Volunteers are to bo obliged 
to atteud once a year for brigade instruoiion, when oalied 
on to do BO by foe general olticor commanding, and on 
such occasions not less than half of tho enrollcHl strongth of 
each corps must attend, or tlio corps will lose tho capitation 
^Tint for the current year. In this way a renKouahlo hope 
may be entertained tlint boforo long Voluntocrs will have 
none but quuiiiiod oilicors, that they will bo uil practised rillo- 
men, tliat the rcgulutioua will be strictly otifuroud, hiuI that 
incfliciont oiHccrs or corps w’ill ho got rid of. 

Tho English army of the fiituro w'ill consist of :iljout 130,000 
Ecgnlars, half of whom will be serving abroad, 140,000 
Militia, and 30,000 Keservo and ntbfi* minor Of 

this force of 300,000 men, (jnu-lialf will bo liable in case 
of urgent ncccs.sity to servo abroad. In ad<iition, there 
will bo tlie Voluiiieeifl. Their numbers, wdiicb now reach 
nearly 170,000, will very probably 1‘all off at lb>t; but then 
those whorenuiiu will be worth having. ^ Tiio Volunte<'r8 tif tho 
future will Ui trained troops, good shots, accuMtomed to net 
under an oilicer of tho regular army, and accpiaiutcd with 
foo duties that tiioy would be called upon to fuitli in time of 
war. Those wlio are VolunteerK m order to enjoy a holiday 
at till! seaside would retina into the civilian life ibr wliich tlioy 
<aro naturally udaptc:d. if only 100,000 Voluntecrei remained 
after the aniateuiH have been woede<l out, England wuuM have 

400,000 soldiers tniined, uttacliod to local ceulivs, knowing 
where to go and wln.ro to look for Bfons, arim.d wiili 
the beat wen|)oris, nnd, altlunigli of conrso of very dillb- 
rent degrees of ellioicncy, yet .ill cllicicnt fur bonni of tlnj 
purposes of defen.snc war. \Vq bhonld iKiuir.* about 

65,000 at tlie hast ui ilio last of tor trot-jis to be 

constantly absent i’rom lim courjtry, and tbif? number wtmld 
be naturally increased if wo wuvo cii;ja:jLd in a war wii.!i 
any country powerful Ln^ugli to thmli oi' mvadi.ig ling- 
land. To tho iuwulcr \\\i hliould have to oj>jmjho the finest 
Jioot in the world nn<i 300,00c feKildicr-i ; and we think that 
vro may Kay, without vftuity, that the dch nee w'uuM be 

likely to have tli«i bcHt of it, lUit then ever; thing dequaids 

on this force of 306,000 men being luado a ical, pructical, 
fighting force. We have hod a paper or buckram iuren of 

300,000 men for bo many years that we grow wyary of cinintuig 
foom. for foe tirst time, a plan for giving us a real iorco 
has been aUbrdcd to tlic long-suliering and inueh delink nl 
English teXj[)aye]a. ITnlortunateJy, at present it uniy exi.-.t3 
in foe bmin of Mr. Caiiuwell, and no one can may 'vhether 
it will ever be re:tlized. The nation longvi to have a 
real army for it^ iinilions of money, but the uuuon is 
powerless unless the right men do tho right Uiing. 
There are two prebminary qncjtions which will iiujtantiy 
occur lo every one, and ou the answ^cr to which much 
of llie success of tho m heiue obviously depends, W hat is to 
he tho oast of tho army of iho future, and what will bo 
foe temper mid feelings of tho oiiiccra of tJio regular army 
when they oro invited to give tliat co-Kiperatiou without wliicit 
the sdiomo nuuit entirely coUapsoY j^. Caudwell thought 
hioiself just^lied in giving oafodacioij aoswers on both heads. 
The army is to oust a miiUon kas foan it did lost year, and a 
quarter of a million less than was anticipated is to bo ex- 
steaded in tlie extinction of purchase. With regard to tiie 
oftioers there aro certiiiaJy two voj^ enoofir^tim tacts, Tho 
numlier of tlioee Avho have Sppli^ to redre has not only 
been greatly less tlian foo antics of foe vOovemment 
piophs^ied, l>ut it Wa tahiskkrably kfls . foo 
tiovernuienl kscif CiU:i(f)atcd, Then, agatOf • are 

showiug themselves unreserviedly anjsioiia nuf ^uhnico 
^m^y ^’ortunity of p&ifcctkg their profottdoiu!^, odtatefom. 


^7 jMndvdiligantiy garrison interfolfo^ 
and jaartfo foenm 

JtiSMOses '^KopteMd by Mr. CAftowazi*m 
:foe pcsdliau ^ olfiana^proYldmg tbem .wifoHhaiiei^ pav» 
ing for their bands, cUea|H«nmg their jplahiag m 

(Guardi and the Line on a footing of somcfoiiig 
and aecs kr a ttn g proamtioa in the acientifio oorps-*^wa'iiinit 
fofoaar for foe present to oomraent. There will he euou^ 
.Qpportumtv hereafter to oritioiso details. It is foe broad 
futures of Mr. CaimwELL's scheme tlmt command immediate 
a^ntke) and although this Ncliemo may on examination need 
many modiiications, it seems to bo in its broad outllnce simple, 
bold, and praotical. 


Tlllil LAST OF TllE COLLIER CONTROVERSY. 

fl lUERE is at last an end of tho CoLLiKU controvorsy, if a 
JL one-8uied discussion can bo so called ; 

Si lui^nu wit ul>i Itt puliiw, vapnlo tantum. 

Tlje Government, indeed, would willingly have wawkd oft tho 
blows of its tt(lvor»Hrie« or have struck 111 return, if tiioro had 
lieoti any ground of defonco or of retaliation. Tho r>nko of 
Aikjyi.l iiltoinptcd to divert attention from tlio iniacarriiij'^o of 
liis colltMigues ]>y n violent oiiBlnught on foe Lonu Ciiii;k 
J i’.STirr;; but ho hiis jiroperly iqxdogizoil for a portion of liia 
npcoch, and perhaps ho imi}' bo awnro that foo rest would liavo 
been l>ettcT oiniuctl. The virtual conclomnution which tho 
House ol* Commons 1 ms substituted fur a rurlimiieiuary 
cen.^uro will perhaps bo sullicii nt to provoiit the rejKjtition of 
foo ortbiiee. A Government with a clear majority of oi^dity, 
in the llieo of nn ()i)]H»Mitiou w*bio!i avowedly wished to avoid 
u eh.ingo of Ministry, has escaped by twenty -seven votes from 
u dirOL't. Parlmmeutary censure; and curiems Btiitisticiuiis j>io- 
foa.s to have u.>eertalte;<l thiil, astlic Louh (^nANCKU.oii procured 
his ow'U eHcu[>o Imm eeiisuro in tho House of Lords, tho 
iiiiijorily in the Cuinmous e.xaetly correHpuu<lB to the number 
of olliuiil votes. Sir Uol'nukli. Palm::ii, wdio uudurtook the 
proteclioii of ids Iri'juds, r‘xpn.'asly limited tlio terniH of 
his unu'udineut to iiio [iropoi^if uai that tho IIouho fuidii 
** no jUrtt eau-so iur Parliamcmkiry eonsuro.” In his spooeh 
ho called atlention to tho ex.ioL issuo whioli lio liad 
I'uisoii, tts iu\olving, not the naliiro or iiioriu of the act which 
had been commit, tod, Imt. tlie extent of tho penalty, T’lio 
House hud no alteniuti VO between the B(*nf(*M«o j)ropoh(jd by 
Mr. Ciupsh and u rouocKsion of im|.midty wbicii must not t>o 
confounded wiili riequiUal ; and it. would bo unreasonafilo to 
blaniu tbo.'-o HUpporters of tlie Governmoiit w ho thought then i- 
belvca at liberty to udt »pt Sir UouNnri.n PAEMKifa JenienteMli- 
inato of the deserts of tho Mininiers. Mr. (iLAUSTONIC in hi.H 
vehemeut way piutcsiod that, if lie wero found guilty of thu 
eonduct ini]mted to him, a imm so blasted by ilj«) House of 
“ llio llouae ouglit to be expelled from it 4 walls by ihsN'nlcnco 
“ of iho House, and if ho w**re not so ex[»elkd, ho ouglit liiiu- 
“ ix*lf to cl (.cl me to bo a member of it.” The Huusrj never 
thouglit of eitbcT expelling or blasting Mr. GladsTonk, 
and it voted by a Himdl m.ajority that hi» conduct ^v»h 
not even culpable enough to require ft lorrnul Pariia- 
imutary commre. It ia uo defence for a person wlio in 
accused of ci rruMlemcanour to insist iltat ho has not 
cvnnmitU'd ft capital crime. It iii interouting to obHorvu that 
Mr, GLADj'ioNb congnitulub M bim-elf ou foo iq)|/fjrtunily of ap- 
pcuhiig to the liouHu of Lords in its judicial rxipcioity riitbor than 
loan Ignorant and pre.jiuJicccl rubble; yet Huroly tlie rabbh*, 
iiicludmg tho ciitiru Knglish Press and foe IjOito Chief Ji i n i:, 
in our ow'iL Hesli uiid hiood. Sir Roundkij. in his 

doiildo capacity of counsel for the uccuHod and meiiiber 
of tho judicial tribunal, admitted that tho frequent repe- 
tition of colourable apjKjintin' uta would doMcrve cem ur'*, 
although it JM evident that no accumulation of hlaiiuh 
acts could amount to a wrong. Jii dealing with the 
question whether liio ajqioiuLinent was prcqjer or im[*n>pcr, 
ho reminded tho IJou-'o that when ho “ uacd the v.ujd.s 
** proper and improper, he meant proper or imjirops-r in 
a HciDM) pertinent to Puriiiimentury ensure.*' “ 1 ‘Uj noi 
*‘pro])o;jo lo (inter into the di.'jcuwiou <»i any question ^h'lrt 
“ of that, as to whofocr it man may think it is or hn 0'>t 
the wiscfit act that could iiavo been doao. 'J’Im’ qir.'^'i 'a 
** beibro us is whether it is an improper act in the .mj /. ^ ^ oi 
“ being couBuriibk." Mimh lesu woulvi he Ijuvo dooin"^i it. a 
qnoiUon of blasting Mr. (jIladsto.sl or cxpclhiig l^nn i. ^m 
tho UoiUK!. Less logical iu tin ‘i respect than Lord iXo-niii, 
and having, pcrliups, not (iwajociuted with that * ousc 
coterio which approves of the npfAuntmcMt, bir ik 
sgi^.wifo foo Loro Ciunr that it womd ho 

iuipfopor to muko a barrister CiU Indian Judg(i lor no 
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purpose of qualifyins him for Iho Jadidal Committee* The 
Bcandal of acting on Lord Romillt’s doctrine would have been 
more, flagrant, but it would have been of precisely the eame 
character with the appointment which wae made to the Court 
of Common Fleas. 

Sir R. Palmkb oondaded his apology for the Minister by an 
appoal on behalf of Sir Robert Collier, who might perhaps, 
as ne said, have drought it necessary to resign his office in 
deference to a,, vote of the House of Commons. An address to 
a Legislative Assembly which, unlike a jury, has a right to 
exercise a discretion, could not have boon more judiciously 
framed for its purpose. It might perhaps not have been pos- 
sible to obtain a verdict of not guilty, but political expediency 
* might fairly bo allowed to determine a vote on the punishment 
to M inflicted. Neither Sir K. Palmku nor the Loro Advocate 
attempted to explain tho utility of the restricting clause in 
the Act on tho asBumptioii that it might be innocently 
evaded. Serjeant Simon, the only non-official lawyer except 
Sir R. Palmeu who clofcndcd the appointment, was com- 
pelled to argue that the llouso, in considering an alleged 
evasion of the law, was bound to be guided by the strict 
iiitorpretation of the Act. Tho adoption of such a rule 
would enable every evasion of tho law to bo perpetrated with 
impunity, Tlio Ewelino rectory w^as legally conferred on 
A Cambridge gnuluato for tho express purpose, and with 
the undoubted effect, of evading a statute wliich was passed for 
tlio benefit of Oxford. In construing an Act of Parliament, 
as in answering a question, Mr. Gladstone makes it hia first 
object to buffio the legislator who liad vainly thought to bind 
him, or tho troublesome querist who desires information. 
Tlius after three attempts Mr. Disraeli extracted but a i 
cloudy explanation of tho rca3(»ns which rendered it impos- I 
siblo for tlio most industrious of Ministers to read within 
tltroo or four weeks a document on which tho question of 
peace or war may perhaps bo found to have turned. If there 
had been a law re<iuiriMg Mr. Gladstone to road tho Ameri- 
can Case as soon as it was printed, he would probably have 
contentled that Purlianient must bo supposed only to contem- 
plate A legitimate and official impression executed at the 
Foreign Ollico. 

Tlio fuiUiiuI organ of tho Govonunent exults in tho absti- 
nenco of tho Opposition from any attempt to prove that Sir 
Roscut Golijgk was not qualified for tho Judicial Cummittoo. 
If an unfit Judge had boon appointed, the Prime Ministeii 
and the Crancellor would have committed a grave ofreiico of 
which, in tho present instance, they have mover been accused ; 
but unless they had also evaded the spirit of the law, as in 
riio colourable nppointinout to tho Dench of the Common 
Pleas, there could have been no pretext for tho charge which 
has narrowly failed to subject them to Parlinmenhiry censure. 
The epeeches of Mr, Watkin Williams, and more especially 
of Mr. Denman, are more significant than scores of party 
votes. Tho personal and political reasons w'hich must Imvo 
rendered it painful for Mr, Denman to express tho universal 
feeling of disapproval were fully appreciated by the House of 
Commons. As ho asserted with undoubted truth, ho has 
Btood by Mr. Gladstone when it was difficult for a Liberal 
not to waver in his allegiance; nor is it a light thing for a 
leader of tho Dar to consuro the conduct of tho head of his 
profession, Tho flipi>ant uHsertiou that tho minority gave a 

a vote ImppouH, in this instance, to be Uio reverse of tlio 
. Tho Bar nt least has from tho fust, lus tho Lord Chief 
Justice stated, been practically iinanimoiu in opinion; am? it 
is satisfactory to ob8er>e that ncirhi'r of tho English law 
officers could bo induced to dclcnd the inij)ropriety which has 
been committed. 

If Mr. Denman with his strong convictions was in tho right, 
it is not to bo assumed that the majority ^^!ls ncoess;irlly in 
tlio wrong. Tho slatomeiit that the llou.ai of Commons is 
at any time engaged in a judicial duty is always more or Ic.ss 
iigurutivo and incorrect ; and it becomes esiHcially iuapplicablo 
in cases wlioro the prisvuiur at the bar and his acrcomplices 
occupy A seat on the bench. It is the bu-siiioss of a logiKlativo 
body to decide, not wliat is legal, but what in all t'nc circum- 
Btanccs of tho case is conducive to the public interest As a 
gouerol rule it is not cx^^diont to coudeno a violation or 
evasion of law ; but even in such cases » »t)veivign Assembly 
]$ crititlod to oxerciso a discretion. If for an) reason the 
majority desires to keep a Government in office, it imiAt in 
conaistoncy abstain from a direct veto of censure, which is 
A bieaiUwls and dofinits puniskmeut ordinarily involving 
mignation of office. There are various modes by which disap- 
nprovid {odiciited, ns by tho intoutionul absciico of leading 

memboiii^ by. tho siWco of habitual partisans, and by tlio 
diction , of 0 more acrupuloits adherents. All those 






' hints and womings were administered to Ibe Gormtoeot m 
the recant debate ; and Sir RouNpEix PAtumi^s Rmited and 
oantioos amendment was in itself on adime<don that 
ceeding hod been liable to objection, A member of the 
majority might fairly convince himtolf that the conditot of 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hatiierlet was not deserving of 
Parliarnontary censure, although it would have been wrong,, 
on grounds of party convenience, or even of public inter^ to 
meet Mr. Crosses motion with a direct no^tive. It is highly 
desirable that judicial and political functions should be Kept- 
distinct, even when Parliament is called upon to deal with on 
alleged infraction of the law. Before impeachments becanw 
obsolete, although the House of Lords was transformed fbf 
the purpose into a strictly judicial body, the duty of tho- 
House of Ckimmons was to determine on political g^nnihi 
whether it should prefer articles of impeachment. If no hi^ 
crime and misdemeanour hod been committed, the proseoutioiii 
could not bo supported ; but w'hon the offence was established, 
it was for tho House to determine whether it was desirable ^ 
well as just to proceed. A. simple vote of censure is still 
more obviously a matter of discretion; and the House of 
Commons has perhaps shown wisdom in adopting the amend- 
merit, cspocially os it has been adopted by so small a majority. 
Those who voted with Mr. Cross wore clearly in the right ; those 
who voted with Sir R. Palmer wore perhaps in the right ; 
and those who intentionally stayed away were also in the right. 
It is pleasant to arrive at tho conclusion that all persons con- 
cerned, except Lord IIatiierlev and Mr. Gladstone, may by 
a benevolent interpretation bo considered to have done tlieir 
duty. 


THE NEW VJCEUOY. 

fBHIE choice of a Viceroy for India is neccs.=5arily limited. 

JL The hoKler of the office rmi.st be a iioblomnn on tho Minis- 
terial side ol‘ some oiniiience, but not in tlio front ranks of 
his party. The list of such men is small, and it is further 
reduced by tho obvious conditions that ho must give a fair 
promise oi’ show'ing the peculiar ciuiililicatioii.s which the 
successful discharge of tho ollico rocpiiros, and that ho should 
bo willing to go. When all tho.so requirements are added 
together, it is obvious that tho number of pos-sible appoint- 
monta might bo counted on tho fingers of ono Iiund. Lonl 
Kimheiilev, Lord Duh erin, Lord Monck, and Lord Noimi- 
nuooK arc probably tho only names that could have been 
easily suggestod, and they would probably have occurred to 
most people in tho order in which we have given them. Of 
thoso Lord NuiinrnRooK is to bo tho man, and no ono can 
possibly say anything against tho appointment. If not much 
is known of Lord Nortiiuhook, notliing is known against 
him, and tlio little that is known is in his favour. He 
has had something like a quarter of a century of official 
life, has been private secretary to various Ministers, and has 
been Under- Secretary of State on various occasions, having 
been Under- Secretary of State for India for two years. All 
that curly and long official training could do for a man it 
has, therefore, done for Lord NoKTitauooK. And sudi training 
is no doubt very valuable for a Viceroy. It gives him habits 
of patience and industry, it supplies him gently and gradually 
with a great variety of information, and brings him into con- 
tact with a considerable number of people of different nuika 
aiffi diilorcut habits of thought. It is a clear advantage 
that the new Viceroy should enter on his office with 
such an amount of knowledge of India as must have been 
gathered in two years by an Uudor-Sccrelary of State. 
Probably few men who have not been in India know 
BO much about it as Mr. Grant Duff, and if the 
industry and passion fur knowlcilge exhibited by Mr. 
Grant Duff are in some measure exceptional, yet any able 
Undcr-Socretary must learn in two yours far more of the 
geography, rcsourcea, needs, and history of India than 
id possessed by the ordinary iutelligent Englishinan who 
has not been through the training of the India Office* 
Pcriia])s it is not too much to say that Lord NoR^RROOiC 
Sturts in this way with a knowledge of India essential to iho 
discharge of tho duties of a Viooroy which he could nCt hava 
giiiiied in Jess than half a yeoraRerhis Viceroyalty had b^a- 
ill) is very much in tire position of a diplomcwt kooiyji^ 
already the language of the Court to which he w eooreditea. 
But Lord Noatudrook has also been for a hmg tlttie Under- 
secretary for War, and hejee too hieeatpiirieaoc Willbe of great 
use to him. The Viccnqijr of India goven^ n vaat Smpbe de- 
pendent for its existence on the efflqlenoy of ^ 

comiiaratively snudl nuBtort tmderwand die. 
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monil life of • man wbo^ olthoaii^ lie agvoaa with ihevi on 
ninety-nino opt of • hundrod poliita of religlaD, vouHtm 
to diilbr irou thorn on ooo. 


* PABTY PKOOBAMMES IN FRANCE. 

I T has for oomo time been evident tiut neither of the two 
great psTtioB into which the French Aosombly ie dhridod 
would have patience to pttnme much longer a polii^ of oelf* 
reetraint. The liret to depart from it has been the Bigh^ 
The veoent manifeoto of tiie Count of Chambobd wrb an inti* 
mation to the more reasonable Legitimists that they must take 
snatten into Uieir own luinds. All Uiat Hemky V. would do 
Hot them was to make their positioti in the country more and 
morO impossible. A inouarohical rcatoration is obviously un- 
attsuMihlo unless it can secure the support of all SBctious of 
the monaroiiical party. Viewed from the dynastic side, a 
iboion is easy enough. The head of one of the rival houses is 
childless, and the head of the other is his natural heir. A 
ssttlomcmt that would make the Count of Cuamboud King 
would at the same time |dace the Count of Paius next in 
mccesBioii to the throne. Jf in this way the present would be 
given to Uio Legitimists, the i’uture would be reserved for the 
Orleanists. 'J'ho one would liavo all Uioy could loc^ for under 
any oiroumstnuces, the other would have as much as they can 
hope for under tlio actual circumstances. Viewed, however, 
from the side of principle, this solution is not so much a 
matter of course. The uioniu'chy of July represented tho 
supremacy of tho nati<mal will in constitutional questions. 
To a^ its supporters to accept the Count of Chamuoud as 
their King, witiiout any reservation, would bo to ask them to 
abandon all for wltich tlioy have been contending, whether in 
power or in Opposition, lor the lust forty years. And even if 
tlioir support could be obtained on these terms, tho more 
roASonublu Logitimists are no doubt aware that, Uiougb they 
might bo valuable us • a ParliamenUiry reiiiforcetnont, they 
would bring with them no real force iu the country. 
Any power the Orleanists may possess outside the Assem- 
bly would he lost by their unconditional submission to 
tho White Flag. Tho state of alFuirs in France is hardly 
such as to make it safe to postpone the consideration of tiio 
attitude to be assumed by tiio monarchical party in the event 
of Uio constitutional iesiio being suddenly presented to the 
nation. In name, no doubt, tho Jiordcaux compact is still in 
force, and tiro position and comluct of M. Tujeks is cortoinJy 
as ezooptional, and in that sense as provisional, as anything 
can well be. iiiit tho maintenance of the singular compro- 
mise under wliioli Frondimen are now living depends abso- 
lutely on tho liie ami tenq)or of one man. Tho death of M. 
Thiers must inevitably put an cud to it; his rosigiutf- 
tion may put an end to it any day. The wisest tiling 
that all parties could do ot tliis moment would be to 
lay aside ail thoughts of the future, and dovote thom- 
seivcB to the needs of the present. But two considerations 
may be supposed to Imve prevented tlie monarchiool party from 
taking this course. In tlie first place, they probably fear that 
tlio country is, to say tho least, not growing moro monardi- 
ioal. They are stronger in tho Assembly now than they 
con feel sure of being by and by. In some folrm or other 
dissolution, total or |)artial, must eventually overtake them, 
and if they wait much lunger before giving shape to their poliqri 
they may have to furniuiute it in tlie character of a ParliameB- 
tury minoritv. In the second place, they can have no assunmoe 
that their adversaries will be equally lorbooring. Thera may 
bo sensible Uepubiicann, as tlicro may bo sensible Monarchkta, 
who wisli to see csLublishcd, not the form of government they 
tbeovselveB prefer, but the form of government whioli has the 
best ohanoe of securing a working majority in the country. 
But tiiie more active members of the Lcit have os little inten- 
tion of submitting their cause to tho judgment of the nation m 
the moat ardent partisans oi' Divine Right. They are willing 
ta put up with aGoverninent which, tliough informBepublkan, 
ia m efieot ^visional, because tliey t£nk that time makee 
them rawer then for their opTOnonts. But, they ohanged 
their opinion upon this point, they would precipitate a mo- 
lulian or a ctmp (NUU with no more hesitation than if it wera 
a ohange of Ministry. Tlie Right are not likely to undemie 
die dewier to themselves involved in this frame of mind, and 
Iba imA of it has probably helped to drive them into mom 
deoWbra^ciiom 

3^ Amt move came, aa might have been expected, fiom 
iW Medarate .Bight They were not so pledged ae the ex*. 
tlpBife iuntiTin m anraittho inidatiTe of Aho Count^of Qbambord, 
HdtUe^^ Bight Ceiiti:e!i ebneisting chiefly of Orleanists, liad 


no maidlaitoet to eseepe ^^ooidd i 

Id wait wAhUi llm Lmtwuaia Msg thair hende on 1 
tkmof aoomfnon pletfiivm Ibr 4be.wh4e menapreUari 
According^ Urn HodemleB^g^ dnaww apaaigrai^ 
wee eignedhy about eigblydaptfMa^aBd>dMniB£im 
to be suhDtkted to the Coiuat of CHAawam, The Cmair 
pears to have beimved with imexpeotsd.m WhathaeaM 

on the subject baa not been made {lobfio, Imt.at all eventahe 
left so mucli hreedom of aolioB to his euppertess that onAe 
return of the deputatiou to BaEB the prognmsme msaigiiea 
by tlio whole of the Legitimist Bi^t Itseemacertain that tto 

pogramme contains nothing whiohis cppMml toOKkaniigmm 
Gtples, though it may he ailent tq»on some pomia whjkm tlbe 
latter party would like to eee included. The diftiww i ee 
between the two is not however sufficient to fweeestt Aa 
Orleanist Right Centre from signing a letter of e dhe si wi 
addroesed to the authors of the pogsamme, and rl a imiTy lD 
sliare in their belief that constitutional Monarchy is the fiest 
government for France. The pegramme and the latter lOf 
adhosion liuve between them obtained not lar short ef 
ngMatincea. 

It seems to be understood that the programme of frie 
Right will not be put forward aa a cull to iminodiate ootion. 
Probably notlimg would be less to the taeto of the db- 
putios who have aigued it 'dian a sudden ruptura wiffi 
M. TiiHSRH. They may be expect^ therefore to dieclasm 
all thought of disturbing the existi^ order of thinp, 
or of anticipting by a premature application of their prin- 
cipicR the constitutional settlement wiiioh must follow upon 
M. TiiiKits's retirement. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether tho PitESiDiaiT will overlook thoir nvovred enmity to 
Kepublictiii institutions iu conaideration of their tolerance of 
tlie particular RepuVdic he has taken under hia poteoCion. 
M. Thilhs is probably smcerely convinced that the Republic 
is the Government heat oaieulated to unite the nation, and 
such personal ambition aa he may poMess must lead him to 
desire tho permanence of institutions witli which his name 
will be insepanibly associated. Until a day or two back it 
was believed that the Lcfb and the Left Ontra were nearly 
all Agreed upon a programme by which M. Thibus Aould be 
declared President either for life or for a long term, an 
Uppr Chamber could be created, and tlie dissolution Of tlie 
Aseembly should be spread over throe years by the expe- 
dient of prtial eketiouf. Parties in the Assembly are too 
nearly balanced to justify any confident prediction as to the result 
of such a proposal. It difrers from that of the Right not onlj 
in the nature of the settlement which it aims at efieeting, but 
also iu its more open de|)A3rture from the Bordeaux oompaot 
There would be nothing provisional about a Republic with » 
reguiariy constituted Legudature, and M. Triers aa Lifr Pre- 
sident. It would rest on a direct exercise of that constitimt 
pwer which the Left have bilberto denied to tho Assembly, and 
it would lie quite inoonaisteiit with that subofdinatkm ef ffie 
coBstitutional controversy to the more immediate needa of 
hVemee whioli M. Tbikbb has hitharto preached. Whether 
those features in the scheme would be fevourable or unfeiVDur- 
abie to its success in the Assembly it is hard to say. Ou As 
one hand, its adoption would give the Bepubim affirmal 
sanction which it Ims not yet received, and would so Ar defeat 
the end^of the Monardiisls. Ob the other hand, k wouM give 
the RepitUto au ovideivt stabiii^ whish dess not iww b&ng 
to it, and so might oonoiliate that class of Oonservatives whiA 
is more anxious to obtain a strolig govenuneiit Aan earcMI 
of Ae simpernwhich k iscaat. On the whole, it eeoaBBMt 
probable that, Aoukl the ^questiou be wubaaitted to 
the nu^ority wf Ae Assembly wiR prefer the oourto 
odem them she smaUest amount of immediato wA 
spiououa ohange— « recommondatioii whiA k asrtaiaiyyae- 
oosmdby^^dmpMgvamiiieoftheLeft. 1EheaildfeioBalitol&^ 
oanfennd on Ae positton of li. Tbiani wiUcffiiet ' 
tioB, but will net altor its vkittle oharmtor; and 
of those who hanse mgusd one onr oiiwr of the 
pwt mt hy the Bight soiy pensiade thamasiim AM ht 
maktogtt. Tmbm PMidiiltinr iife Ms iistoili%^’toB-*e: 
oaif eanyiM^Mt Ae pmneiple hiid dovm at 
dafechiig the M AsMito^ 
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HUbt cfwii mdd 1» M 
It k poMOte ate tbit m taw wgbr 
lita toi Mpqgiite tte right wiiMilg hkwwMy W 
jWriBIm m: WHtoarAji nad mi^ Ihwibim dtt JUght tor taba 
wir chom batwoen MtaaMw iSmt to a ft«ih 

JtamuMjf of whose dimMaini tbnr ocraU lam waamnaco, 
and the armed ibme of the Beindilio wtdi Mandml 
KiftxamBosf et Iheir heed* OondSari^ dm unmdefiwtoKjr 
adhaw of tSate proqmcti^ h wiB be timige tf Prenoh Oon* 
Wrratim, eknr k hai oaoe wed te monaroUeii piedSl^ 
doeeaot dnd team esrnw fcr ooadgoiiig die eaepraakm 
of ditm to the jowadoof the Aiwembly . 

At tile bat ilaxmmA, towmr, it eppeafi to be doubtnd 
Wfadhar die C to t eiai a a it hare not repented of thetr mtondod 
fliandoiiiiieiit of the exSeting order of thiliigef end whether the 
BBI intrediieed on Tueedagr the Uimme of the iKTanion 
k inaineantto be thekans^ moreinent of the Right 

X.Xianu}K} prapoM to mice power to proaeeute ** onder the 
kw Of the 171k of Mny, idio/' all ettaokfl upon the rtghm 
nad onlhont^ of the Asaembly and the GoTeniment le^iy 
ONlitltiited hf tuooaaiwa' votee in 1871. An Orleaniat 
jomhl> dianiotenjea thia BiR aa an attempt to make the 
BeBnUlo permaiifliit by a aide wind; and it la ao unusital to 
flaa Ae LeB eapporting a meaaoie of ao atringent a kind, that 
thin d aa cri p t ioD, Aough it oomea from a hoatile qnerter, may 
pachapa be admitted aa anbatamtially tran. 


Mlt GLABSXONB IN THB TANTRUMS. 

r ia erident from a ▼ariety of indicaiioaa that the political 
ntmoaphere ia at preaedt in a highly olectrioal condition ; 
and those who are under its influonoo exhibit all the syniptotna 
of leadosaneaa, iiritatioii, and generai fnahuaa which are usually 
Dhearend whan Aare ia m atom in An air; The temperature 
in anltry^ goaty little breaean are binwing about from ail 
ymta ie^ and aparka are eanmetad on the Biighteat prorocn- 
Ambl Of oomrao the wind may dmnga and liM^weetnor may 
daar 19 , but at pieaeut Aare ia anecy reaaon to look out far 
•(|waHti At any acanaiit Ae giAaving ckwda may come 
togather wkh a oanah. Mr. Giwusmam'a aervoua and cym- 
pAadfl natufo ia paciilisariy auBoeptible to meteorological 
caadiiaoBa of Ala kind; aani it ia not perhapa aurpriaing Aat 
faii tamper }«at now abearid not bent ka beat It la enough 
tn liy An eamtnimity of An moW placid and plidoaop^ 
alataaman to nad Aat^ after bekig aac n a to mad to wteld a largo 
and doeila majedty, he ia oampallad^ in Ae voty fim 
weak of a new Seaid^ to wftfadmw a motion leat he Aould 
bo jgnmntnieualy beaton ; and Aat «o a gtapequoation of Par- 
liamantiiry canamia he oan, wiA all bia eAwti) muater only 
a baoa majority of twaatty^-aorm The tmia of redeetioaa la 


nag m ptaaaanf oimv and probably ooaounto Icr Ae etrange 
oaiheeak of Thnraday night ft baa been lemarked 
wbfti Ao Mbtiady weio aingniarly anoeeaafid ia Ae two 
groat maaauma lahiiA A^ first bimtgbt feawaod, di^ bore, 
by: a OQfMaa fiitollly^ gooev wrong in almaai eforytb^ ebe. 
aonsarimae Aay haoe mada a Alao mart to bagin with ; aoma- 
timan Aay hmo etM to d . rigbt and hawe Aon Aittiahly and 
panmmaly bolted up a wsong tmmaaf^ or whaatedi roond and 
dHritoioff in Aa oppeaito dtoaeAnL Om Ad Royal Fkrks 
Btl4 wUoh haa anpyttadn torihi^ illaatoation of Aetr frealdA 
and a na tata i n tomjimv Aahr acmr m naa mad to be too plam and 
aimnla iar An peaaiMlto of ndatohe. li m absnrd and in^ 
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tofanAle Aat An Bejgd Phaim ahonid ba Ae only pubbe 
gsaamin m wbtok Am aan wa adaqaala tnaans of mam- 
tabmig nmon amd ordnr. V Aay hod bappanad to be 
undar Ao non of any a wime i p a t body iief wewld at 
onea» 1^ aa m aMitoatj|f ^w aai ^ hann Alhas wiAin Aa 

t a pa rsM an of Ao Aem» and far 

SeMMfaniteted to dw jmUco ia oMiriudi -<!■»> 

OMidb Bat dw gaai iwl ,ynifWK<A» BUI omao ottvioaiir 
mMaUa aa4 i i i tint mrm 

^ ^SkuLtmaoi io mm m km ^4>» irfwa 

PMrtiaakcpwt Itio fa i ^ aw i Ua t»l>»a. |i >M r n|piai i>i 

gLaina^a^atwrtt 


. Ife. Vaama H a MUT catM. mtmumijmim'im'k- to o^aot 
te m. Buuaua, bo mmm, hm kM l i i fc i ai g . mm M akf % , 
pMrtiaaBapwt Itio fa i ^ aw i Ua t»l>»a. |O M r H|piai i>i 

Saoaing^aptrtootwrtt UMmmSmmS&Mrnm 
-'.isKil Ui fitol^tlMt Im dai iiot.]iaB|P»> i» '%«» yaliiiwiiiii ^ 
:-odMall»iii>>BetaaaMiMd » IfU l tw t Bnl i i l e ,B». | |i | ji tia 
..Bat tf mm mm- m Bin 
-ftrnm .<4 a0iiai^ IMciot* auHt aaaka te. mm.rnf 

oooBtrj masager todc can to lysg Ua tttburf iMMijia 


;BytotlM^fB^lMe«aMholMlpiaM ihmf iWB Alt 

bound to tom Aem to acoounh BCr« KaigMjWf m 
mtly hiA A a atock of stale iuveotire freto m 
of and Ae PaAa BiU happmed to be tba tMft wn 

be eouM find for hia ftborioua reoitatieiia. A gvaid pMOy 
good Afingi torong Aiugs hare been said m the eoArto W 
limn about Ae liber^ of Ae subjocti and Mr, HAOCWIto A 
not weak enough to be debarred fiiem repeating Aem mkNi^ 
becauae Ae question waa settled before he was horn. Utr* 
Amw remarked Aat it is reiy eaw to get up in Ae Buuae 
of Gommooa and read off pagea of /fonaord^ but we fiAty 
Aere ia only one member capable of d^g it-— at least in Mr* 
HaacotJRT^ way. 

It ia impoaaiblo to auppose Aat thera waa any collusion be- 
tween Ae Government and Mr, Haucoukt, but Ae tudden 
surrender which Aey attempted on Tliursday waa cortaiidy 
auspicious. Ouo of Ae provisions of the BiU is Aat Ae 
Ranger Aail have power to draw up by-laws (br Ae regula- 
tion of Ae Pnrka, which are Uicu to be submitted for Ae 
approval of Ae Chief Commiasionor of Works, Tlia effect of 
this ornuigoment would of course bo Aat the Government 
would bo responsible, tlirough Ao Chief Commissioner, &r 
tho regulation of the Parka. In daforouoe, however, to Mr, 
IlAROouitT, Ae lloua BacRicTAaY proimsod suddenly, ai^ wiA- 
out notice, to txansfor Ae responsibility from the Government 
to Parliament, Tlie real contest is, of course, about Ae 
right of holding mootings in Ao Parks; and Ao oonsecj^noo 
of Ais amendment would necessarily be, as Mr, PUamr 
pointed out, to keep open a dangerous controversy, and to 
provoke protracted and irritating contests as ofron os Ao ques- 
tion was raised. It is obvious Aat a matter of this kind ought to 
be sottlod definitely and permanently, and that there ought not 
to bo periodical squabbles os to whctliec one meeting should 
be allowed and another meeting prohibited, Mr. 
holds that Aero ** might be cases of [airticular oelobrationa In 
Ae PaAs which might present exceptional circuniatancaa, 
** and which might perlmps requiro regulations of a special 
** and temporary character.** It will be at once apparent Aat 
there is Ao widest difference, for example, between a meeting 
held in honour of Mr. Gladstone and a meeting bold to pro- 
test against his policy and to ridicule his ohoracter. Mr, Glad- 
sToifE*s ^ iicA acid blood ’* is bound to ogroo with him on all 
questions, to sit with humble admiration at bis foot and look up 
admiringly, to sing his praises and to do his bidding wi A prompt 
and servile obedieiico. For a long time tho meetings in Aa 
Parks and stroets havo all been on Mr. GladsT(>nm*s side, and 
tho wholo force of Ao police has boon placed at tho diiq^oaal 
of the ogitHtors. But there have been of lato some indicaSkma 
of n change of tone in Ac bowlings of Ao mob, and Mr. 
Gladstoni: is now satisfied that Aero ore oircurostanoes tindav 
which Aeso meetings may requiro soma rogulnUoiL It ft 
unfortunate that Ais discovery snould not have boon mada at 
on earlier period. Mr. Gladstone odmita Aat six voara ago 
the power atid authority of Ao Logislaturo and oftfia Okowu 
** wave placed at Ae mercy of Ae populace of Lemdou,** The 
attempt to shirk respouaibility for present BiU ia hardly 
more discreditable than Mr. Gladstone's attempt to ftsten 
Ao blanie of diia raelsiicholy incident on Ae Conservative 
Government which was Aen in office. The Govemnient 
of that day certainly did not manage Ao matter discreetly, 
but tho difficulties in which Aiey were placed were in no 
small degree caused by Mr. Gladstone bimscU*, who did 
what bo coukl to prevent, not only the enforcement of the 
law os it was, but tho passing of a new law intended to pre- 
vent a repetition of Aese dangerous disorders. 

If Mr. Gladstone has exliausted his atock of heroic policy, 
ho has itili abundance of heroic languago which ho can turn 
on at a momenCB notice. Mr. Hardt’s candid criticisms woro 
denounced us a most wanton and extravagant munifeststiuit of 
** she acid and venomous spirit of party,*’ while uu onploaiiAnt 
ranmwier Aat he bad wel^med the rioters at his own house 
was deolaswd to have not a skigle shred, syllable, or shadow 
of tniA ki itb** Mr. DtsnASLi was under a misapprvibension 
wboft he mid Aat Mr, Gladstone addressed a mob which 
imd aiswsnMad outside his house. It was a moraber of Mr 
GLADseomfs family who did Ae honours on Aat occasion to 
thn tttBmltuaus guests ; but on a subsequent day Mr. I^lad- 
smm hiiaeelf leoehred Ae most notorious and disreputable 
of Ae ringleaders of Ae mob at his house, aad oefiferred 
wftb Asm in an eacouragiug manner as to the arrange- 
menta im a dentonstratioa mi Ae next SutHlay afeemoon. It 
toes Ajsn Ant Mr. GLADStoNe, addreming* Finlen and ins 
newp—aiwi, said he was alwaye happy to raeefte a deputa- 
e# teal woeking-tiieB, em as one ^fore him, snd 
fatitoalsd Aat ** expreoriona of public opinion ” worn goou 
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for the Honae of Lords. On Thuiedny night Mr. GLAoeroifB 
0^ that he did not consider the fiunons meeting, for which ‘ 
he promoted Mr. Beales to be a Judge, an illegal auerobly. 
It is known that the Phemier has peculiar views as to the in* 
terpretation of statutes and the authority of the law. Ills 
moral consciousness is no doubt superior to the |)£iltry re- 
strictions of ordinaiy jurisprudence. Mr. Gladstone must have 
been aware in i8o6 that Sir A. Cockulkn, Sir K. Bethell, 
and Mr. Willes had signed an opinion that ^*the public 
have not acquired any legal right to use the Parks by 
“ reason of the continued user under the license and by 
fkvour of the Crown.*’ Moreover, ho cannot have boon 
ignorant that Sir Geouoe Grey, before he left ofhee, had 
given precisely the same* orders aa Mr. Walpole in regard 
to popular demonstrations. In point of fact, the law has 
remained the same as when successive Homo Secretaries, 
supported by authoritative advice, declared that mcelinga in 
the Parks were illegal ; yet for five years such meetings 
have been repeatedly held in defiance of the law, under 
the tacit encouragement of Mr. Gladstone, and some at loast 
of his associates, who have even gono so far as to place the 
police at the service of the agitators as a guard of honour. 
Whether political meetings in the Parks and strocta should 
be allowed is a question on which there may l>o somo diiler- 
ence of opinion ; but there can bo no doubt that it is danger* 
ous and discreditable that the law ou such a matter should bo 
left in a state of uncertainty, or rather that the law should be 
certain and that the autliurities should bo indisposed or afraid 
to carry it out. Mr. Gladstone is now reaping Ujc fruits of 
his own factiousness in other yeWs. 


RAILWAY AI^IALGAMATION. 

T he House of Commons has apfToved the proposal of 
a Joint Committee to inquiro into the projected 
Bchcraes of railway iimalgamatiun. A similar courso was 
adeptod some years ago with rcfcTenco to the ach ernes of 
me&opolitan railways ; but in the prcheiit instunco tlie ]dau 
is ratW plausible than expedient. It might bo reasonably 
contended tliat an im]>nrtiul tribunal, not fettered by the 
examination of details, would bo coinpctcut to determine 
the general course of the lines which would bo best stiitcd 
to the accomniodution of London. A fuller inquiry was 
afterwards conducted in the usual manner by nn excejttiun- 
ably able Select Committee under the presidency of Lord 
Stanley; and its task was parlitilly simplilicd by the previous 
djlimination of some of tlie competing sebemes by the decision 
tte General Committee. The ])roposcd amalgamations are 
netlompetiiig schemes ; and the expediency of cacii union must 
depend on the particular circumstances of the case, whicli 
can only bo ascertained by a detailed inquiry, it is not 
likely that a Joint Committee will i^ropound any general 
principle by which the merits of aimilgumaiion can be ailirmcd 
or denied. Mr. Cardwell’s Comuntiee nearly twenty years 
ago propounded a doctrino which still deserves uttcntioii, 
though its application is liable to qualUicatiuns mid exceptions. 
The Cominittco rccommoudod that, a general rule, amalga- 
mations of continuous lines should bo favoured, but that 
parallel and competing lines should be kei^t recqirocally iude- 

g mdent. Select Committees have siuco that time not un- 
oquentl^ disregarded both rules in special inslunces; 4nd 
their decisions have in the groat majority o1 cases been sound. 
If a just conclusion may iiot bo corlmu ol‘ utiainmcut even 
whon all the conditions of tlio question are lully known, nuieh 
loss will it bo secured at nuidom, and in ignoruuee oi the. 
facts. Some amalgamulions are UHeful ; somu arc muchievoiis; 
and any genoml proposition which applies to both eases miiat 
' n^oasnrily be fulso. 

The largest schemo of amalgamation which has been pro- 
, posed f«r several years was, after «n arduous and oxhauRtive 
mqmxv, nyected by a Committee of the House of Lords ; 
anOialmaUgh the promoters ^woro imluralLy disappointed, the 
of tlie judgment, as representing the balance of 
tfiqpiadUnoy In a diflic\ilt case, was generally acknowledged. 
Tha tradaw in one district, oonmiiung perhaps a million of 
supi^ortod the proposed amalganmtion ; the 
in ^another district, witli half the |)Opuliition, peti- 
tionitd and Rj>I»«ared aguimit it, and tliroe or lour Railway 

their own interests and tiiose of 
eilifeQ^O^ serioualy injured by tlie measure. 

, arguments pn eatery side wore 

' waighod; and the decision was givea exclusively 

^ pubUo interau It the case bud been 


conudsred by i»oh . a <> 9 inmmae ^ that wUdh Is smr 
to be appointed, any judgment w|hiq|ii migto baVe been, 
formed would have bim aa woriblaia as a deobBcn by 
the cast of the dice. Without minute inquiries it wodd 
have been impp^ble to jndge hour' fiur tmSo would 
be cheapened, mcilitated, or diverted by the muon of two 
Companies, or which of the repreaontatioiif of die varioiis 
parties to the contest ought to prevaiL AU tibe dlspu*^ 
tants were from their respective points of view more or 
less in the right ; and there was no royal road to tlm result of. 
ascertaining the balance of expediency. If a Oommittee of 
Judges had sat on the TicflooRNE case Wore it was submitted 
to the jury, they could only have formed a oonjeotiiEal cptnioii 
of the truth ; and the expediency of an amalmunarioa is a 
more complicated question than tne truth or mbriiood of a, 
narrative. If Parliament had Arrived at a res olutio n that ita 
Railway Company should be allowed to possess more than a 
certain mileage, or a certain amount of capital, it would be 
perfectly reasonable to supersede a .detailed inquiry into, 
a proposed violation of ^e* rule; but in such a oast 
it would be idle to remit the question to a Commi|tee. 
which can have no special qqalidcation lor imposing general 
rules on Railway Companies. It was long diaoovered 
that first principles in science and philosophy were barren, 
and first principles about railways are at least equally un- 
profitable. It may be confidently asserted that any proposition 
which should be equally applicable to the lines m the South- 
west of England, to the London and Norib-Westem and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and to the Midland and Glasgow 
and South-Western, would be at the same time arbitrary and 
nugatory. A partial investigation of any of the cases, in the 
absence of full information, would bo in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory. 

Somo of the commercial bodies which have urged on the 
Government, or on Parliament, die adoption of an exceptional 
mode of inquiry, appear to have thought that the applications 
for amalgamation turriished a suitable occasion for imposing 
on the (k)mpa,pic8 a reduction of rates. It is not impossible 
that in some cases such a course might be just and practicable, 
but no Committee can fairly lay down a general rule on the 
subject, unless it is assumed that all the existing charges are 
both equal and excessive, and that the working expenses 
would be largely reduced by amalgamation. If a General 
Coniiiiitteo recommended .a reduction of rates as a con- 
dition of granting the proposed facilities, the Companies 
might refuse to proceed with an amalgamation which might 
nevertheless lie required by the public interest. As the actual 
rates are, witli few exceptions, far within the Pariiamentaiy 
powers of the Companies, a mere reduction of legal tolls 
would in the majority of instances operate only on the 
margin between the Parliamentary tariff and the practical 
rates. On the other hand, it would be unjust to reduce the 
legal rates witiiin the limits which have been iixed by the 
judicious liberality of the Companies. It is not improbable 
that some of the Companies may be prepared to offer a re- 
duction of some Bpccial ohargea os a price for the boon which 
tliey ask of Parliament; but no General Committee in a 
suiiimury inquiry will have the opportunity of examining 
whether tlieir oilers are sufficient. It is out of the question to 
do juRtico in complicated matters of business without entering 
ii|^o minute details. As the two Companies propoM by their 
Amalgamation Bill to revise and consolidate their joint tari|l^ 
the traders of the district will have an opportunity of beii^ 
hciird ou the question of rates which they may r^vd as ob- 
jcotionablo ; but the revision of the tarifis of the Lemdon and . 
i^orth- Western and the Ijanonshire and Yorkshire Oompmies 
is incapable of being summed up in a few general propositions* 
The uncertainty which is often invidiously attributed to the 
decisions of Parliament on such questions as those of railway 
airadgamution is inherent in the subject-matter, and not in 
the judgment of the tribunal. As Jonp as some amalgai^ 
lions are desirable and some are undesmble, a jtut sgJariiMn 
of the questions which arke must be sometimes positive rintd . : 
sometimos negative. ' 

It is difficult to exaggerate the importanoo' of Am ierim 
which ore apparently to be decided m haste, becktito 
especially require camhl and leisurely deliberiitioii; 
probably benilegedby some iropments^theLaiideui^ 

Western amalgamation that » will termiiiite a ben efl o l m 

petition, and that it wUl plaoa ktgt 

tiic mercy of a ^gle Compa^. , 0^ 

tend llmt it will frukirete the vf ' 

traffic exduaivdyon vitidliro ^ ! 

the authorised 
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I SrtU be iweperej unft mvsnm to objeetim wbh^ 1 
tlugf ^rUt loot Lave fiiiled to anticipate: and botb paiftiia trill i 
bapr^eafed wicbaiati^^ and ibilled opbioiii iaenp^dr 
iNwi^eqpeotiTe opiinona* It may beaaaumedy on the amiari^ 
of ibom who know beat, and who aw dimtly intetw^, fc 
the reaall» that nnlen unduly aevere eonditioiii are impoiwd 
by Parliament, the amatgmnation will be hnmediatriy b<ne>* 
noial to both membera of the intended partnerahip. whether 
it ia prudent for railway ahareholdera to combine intb gigantic 
manopoliea, ia a qUeation of ulterior policy which Boaxda of 
Krewora apparently think too remote lot notice. A Com- 
pany with eighty or ninety milHona of capital and two ^ou- 
aaind milea ot railway offera to iu enemiea the temptation of 
preaentiiig a nngle neck to a fhtiire blow. Parliament wUl, 
floweret, not oohaider ao carefliUy either the near or the 
diitant proapecta of Ae aharoboldera aa Ae interest of the 
great body of travellers and freighters who may be affected 
by Ae proposed combination. The advantages which will be 
onhred have been bn several occasions enumerated by Ae 
allied Boards, but hitherto Ae ' princijm! customers seem A 
apprAend a balance of loss and inconvenience. On every 
point, except the interest of Ae amalgamating Companies, the 
General Committee will only be able to acquire a vague and 
general knowledge. If, not aatisfiGd wiA Ao complexity of 
each separate inquiry, they attempt to deal comprehensively 
wiA all Ae Companies which ask either for amalgamation or 
for working agreements which will have nearly Ae same effect, 
Aey will only arrive at a decision by excluding from con- 
sideration tlie moBt important elements of every cose. 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 

S OME surprinc was ex])rcBscd during Ao debate on Ae 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill on Wednesday that the 
CoiaiON Sekjeant should, with unaccustomed modesty, have 
been content to move Ao second reading by simply nodding 
his head, and should have remained bashfully in the back- 
ground while the discussion was proceeding. Considering his 
latest appoamnee iu connexion with Ae measure, it is perhaps 
more surprising Aat he should have mustered up courage to 
present it once more, even mutely, to tiie consideratiou of 
Parliament. Mr. Chambers must have been painfully im- 
pressed by Ae tameness of Parliamentary procedure os com- 
pared with Ae exhilarating liveliness of an indignation 
meeting in St. James’s Hall. There wua discretion, if not 
wit, in Ae brevity of his remarks, lie may possibly bo to- 
serving himself for a litne-light demonstration among thu 
lions of Trafalgar Scjuare; and it is natural that )ic Aoiild 
keep his eloquence for those who appreciate it. Mr. (.!iiamheus 
observed on Wednesday that argument on tlie Deceased 
Wile’s Sister question was exhausted, and tiiis is an obvious 
inference from Ae incendiary (lolicy to whk h ho pledged 
himself last year* If he had hud any faith in argu- 
ment, he would not liave appaled to the Ked Republi- 
cans of Ae metropolis to assist him in destroying any parts 
of tbs Constitution which seemed to stand in Ae way of his 
pet scheme for revolutionizing Ao marriage law. His demo- 
eratio allies were more logical than their leader in demand- 
ing Ae abolition, not merely of Ae Bishops, but of Ao whole 
House of Lords ; for if Ae Bisliops had abstained from voting,^ 
the BiU would equally have been rejected. It may be ad-^ 
mitted that if all Ae cbeoks of Ao Constitution were re- 
moved, legislation by crotebet-mongera or interested agitators 
would be much laeilitiited. If Ae Cuxuox SzitJeAXT bad 
liappened to bo a deceased wife’s sister who did not want to 
marry her brother-in-law, and who felt that it was cruel and 
unjust to expose her to the suspicion Aat Ae had an eye 
to her sister’s shoes beqeose she was kind to her nephews and 
nieo^ he would oectainfy have feltpusUfred in proMMing Ao 
abolition of a House of Comniona wbiA paased such Bilb. 

It b acknowledged Ant Ae demand tta Ab change in Ae bw 
of marriage cornea oidy from amnall knot of people. Itia known 
Aat Ae anonymous Sodete ediich oonduots the agitatum 
wiA ao much apirb and auen a lavish expeii4itii>e b maml^ 
supported by one or two rich widowem who ate living 
* WiA their wives* sbtera, end who, havii^p |p»tifred Ad? 
pnssfori in defiance of Ae law, now deabe A proeute an 
indemnify for Aeir aalfisb and delibente mbedndiiot Mr. 
Garw, who b a atqiporter of Ae Socieiy, npodiaMA ^kb not 
tnmatural heat Ae fuspidon that Id hae lumeoUt liptte iA/« 
dking^d Aekind; hut of eourae he could not dm^ Aat tw 
Mto snd goatlemen who ambnsoacb behind the Sas|^^ 

^ have Ae auoni^ personal mmm At seeUosg an 
Ojf Ac btw, and ibr not allowing Aetr 


Bshed. Ifo are aAedto believe Aat It ta hsAe intmatof 
Ae poor Ait Ae change b advocated; hut Aia pipe Kes 
been repeatedljr. exploded. In Ae first piece, Ae e^Uta'- 
tion of a deosaeed wifok sbter wiA her b 

by no means so frequent, among Ae labouring clasM Jui hae 
been aaierted. The Commission of 1 847, wbiA vrae got 
up by Ae i^tstors, which was biassed in Aeir favour, and waa 
supplied wiA evidence that Aey had been at great pains A 
collect, could discover only forty cases of such unions among 
Ao poor. In two large and populous metropolitan pariAei 
Ae closest and most persevering research brought to light 
only a couple of instances. But evou if it woro true that 
Aeae unions were common among tbo working classes, Aat 
would in itself bo an obviously insufiicient ground fcr 
bringing Ae law into accordance wiA Ae peculiar habita of 
ignorant and impulsive people. There are among the poor 
more oases of marriage wiAin other prohibited degreeB, and of 
the worst kinds of incest, Aan of thb particular infraction of 
Ae bw{ but it will hardly be argued Aat incest Aould be 
legalized in order to whitewash Aose who have committed 
an abominable crime. No doubt Ae law b a griev- 
ance to those who are suffering from having broken it; 
but it b a grievance of Ae rich rather Aan of Ae poor, it 
is Ao rich man who feels most acutely Ae scandal of his 
position, and Ao difficulties which ho has placed in the 
way of leaving property to his children. Previously to 
1835 there might have been some confusion of mind as to 
Ae legal aspect of Ao question, but all doubt was then re- 
moved, and a fair warning giveg to all who might think of 
forming a connexion within Ae forbidden degrees. It is 
impossible to speak too strongly of Ao reck loss selfiAnoss of 
Ao men who have contracted unions of this kind, rogardless 
of Ae consequences to Ae partners and offspring of tlieir 
shame. A simibr spirit is now dbpiayed in Ao demand 
Aat Ae established usages of society, fortlliod by custom and 
justified by experience, shall bo revolutionized, to Ao pain, 
perplexity, and disorder of Ae whole community, in ordor that 
a small number of persons who lutvo deliberately and wtlfully 
broken the bw' may bo relieved from Ae penalties of Aeir 
misconduct. It is known that Ao Scotch arc strongly 
opposed to Ais measure. In Ireland, as Mr. M/iOCiRE stud, 
it is regarded with loathing and exccrotion. ^ In Kriglaiid Uicro 
is perhaps more iudifferdnee on the subject ; but it cannot lie 

E rcteiidcd Aat there is any popular desire fur a clmnge in the 
iw ; and it is certain that one of the affinity rcslriotions can- 
not be removed without loosening Ao roKt. At present the 
bw rests on a distinct and consistent priuciplo which every- 
body understands ; but if tho marriage of a deceased wife’s 
sister b sanctioned, it will bo difficult to produce logical 
reasons why a man should not be allowed to marry bb 
muther-in-law, or his wife’s aunt, or niece ; or wby women 
should not marry their deceased husband’s brothers, nephews, 
uncles, or faAcrs. 

Even if it could bo Aown to be not contrary to public 
policy to permit men to marry their deceased wives* sisters, 
nothing could be more demoralizing than that a rotrospcctivo 
indemnity should be allowed to thoso who have viobted tbo 
bw ; and it is also objectionable to bgbbte with regard to a 
particular relationship without settling the whole question of 
affinities on some intelligent and unmistakable priuciple. Iu 
point of fact, however, the partial relaxation of Ae uifiriity 
restrietions which ia now' proposed b, in itself, iinpohiic 
and mbebiovous. Custom has mucli to do with the snnetity 
and force of bws, and it is important that Ae public iiiutd 
Aould not bo unsettled on such a subject as niarrbgo with- 
out serious cause. At present most people are satisfied with 
Ae law aa it is, and suffer no iiuxinvenience from it ; and 
that b an excellent reason for letting it alone. But wc 
are abo of opinion Aat tho Bill, if passed, would create 
greater liardibij[>s than any which it removes. It is singular 
that Ae advooates of tbo measure do not see how cornpicudy 
and conclusively '^Ae natural protector" argument recoils 
against Aomselves. It is true that in tho hour of* afflirium 
the sister-in-bw appears upon Ae scone as Ao natural 
guardbn of Ae bereaved family; but if it were to bo undentood 
that' Ae might perhaps be Aoseu to console Ae widower 
as a second nelpinate, her iKMition would bo materially altered. 
It b liiuply because Ae deceased wile’s sister is rcg.'irded an a 
real sister Aat Ae b Ale, wiAout scandal or oifonce, to fthow 
ibtarly attentions to Ae widower, and to take a motherly 
dmrge of Ae Aiidren. 1 ^ Ae C^xuox Skrjeant’s Bill Ac 
‘‘natiinl protector*’ would be st once baniAed or A)>olb}KMi ; 
and aniiM wrald become a marriageable woman who 
Jber Aaifiteter to look afrer« It b pomibb that Ab mcaimro 
may pmm the House of Conimofii j but loose sod care- 
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Ibv lo^islation on«*«uo]i a miUlpr i« not cnHlimbie to that 
•wnnhlj. Tho •Tnaioatjf oa VadtUMiday vfun a shade more 
iIhhi llio majocity ot iiiacjpmri althoa^^ letw lu prqH>rtion ta 
llie aiimbora pToaeiit l^iesa is no bubjut on ^vhich tlie 
Uowe o( Comttumai baa displayed so inuth IxsiUlioa and 
aDCPCftaiuty. The Billhaa been thrown ont in orio llouso 
tfuiSs as uiteu as la the^otber^ and though tho df^olaiations of 
die Conunona m lavoiif ot any mctaniro ou^ht (d coitise to be 
taken into aeoount the Loids, ilie Lords .ire also 
" to consider how fur tluse dci kruUuub unoere, 

t, and permanviic com ictiuiis. 


Tin: pr'151 rr iikaltii wiLii. 

T he Pubho Xltfnltli Bill seems likely to encounter more 
ovtiiruMn iroiTi the fitouds than liom the Munues of 
roiorm. Ac first bight this may He(*in virtu ti oon- 
on of the Ijiih Thoro are, it may bt» ohj«Ltod, so many 
laud prcjtidKes uhii^h will bo, or tinnk that they mil 
W| mjared by 1 Jogml ition on the subject, that Co say 
lliat a meiisure has juiyrhunco of 4^1 aping tlioir hostiiiry is 
eqotealent to oaring that it is worthlc^ii^ii. Thsi tlu piihtic 
koflth will not be piopcrl) carod fur ^Mihuiit u h( ind>iin hv^ht 
witli ail inaniior of local .ibuses way bu Kiidil} utbnitted. 
Ai* only question is^ what stage of like caiiqaifzn the 
daeiaixra bottle should be fought. Sir Chaulis AnuEKLEr 
Mdat that thore m no time like tlio pr 6 H 4 »iir He re- 
giHs that Ml iyr\tsvi-LD duta not muicd at < onHolidating 
Hie existifig sanitary Uiufl, os well ns at nirnwidinq and oom- 
ph«^ tltem. The nnxon he gives for tins Kgret is 
psa'iMtIy sottud in itscb, but it IuiIh to support die conelu 
•MMi which he bas< s on A. it is true that the law at present is 
sa oonfuaed, oontradictoiy, and scattereil tliat nobody knows 
It. That IS a conclusive argument for future conaoiidation, 
atid if diOBii were the only defects that can be charged against 
the law os it stands, it would bo a coiiciiiMive argiitneitt for ini- 
■Mdnito coasohdation. As a matter of fhet, howevot , tlio exist- 
Mg Jaw has othei faults, and theqiUHtion which Mr. Mansfeld 
to consider was whether, 111 Httempting to remove both 
i of deieots by one and the samo pitkcese, he might not be 
isM SMcoeasful thou in applying a remeil} to each sepai«ttoly. 
The neoessary amotidmeutii and additions may not bo very 
mrnmetouvp but many of diem n late to mutwra of extreme 
Mspoetance, imd^what is more to the pnrpose»-txi mat- 
whose full importtiace can onJ> be neeii when they 
viewed lu count xion with the existing law. Those 
provisions will oouatitutc the uiisRing uhe^ds which 
arc to set otliurs m motion, lentil they hj\ e hoi 11 bupphed 
It may nut be expedient to make the capacity of the machine 
too well understood. Tliere aie many saiuUuy powers alt^eady 
cvmted by Act ot Parlwinent which are iiielhctivious simply 
because there is nopropti authuiity to jmt them 111 operation, 
hsr CuAiiLis AoDkMUii's plan ot ttctiou uould amount to a 
proelainotiou that such or such a sanitary authomy is to be 
eoaaUtuted m every diutrict, ami that the ponors vested ulU 
are to bo of such or such a kind. A watiiing like this 
wowkl nsAiirally arouse whatever latent upposiwon there may 
6 c on the part both of those who will have 10 exeroun and 
those who will have to submit to the new authority. Ail 
that U can do, or moke others do, would he il muted m the^ 
Ikte of op|ioaimti at the very niomo u when iho ilouse of 
Oomnoiis is asked to cull such an authority into being, l^e 
thnger of ocUvo lesisSuice w'ould thus be inimdu^ol) incroassd, 
mmi m a body like the Houio of Commons active rcsistsaco to 
isferma uaeouaected vnili a political party is usually successfiil 
Ibr a time. TJhe Oppoaitiuii knows what it wants, aud is 
Willing to auliordinate all odur considerations to the one 
db fe et it hsji ui view. The authors of the measure, buppostng 
it tu bo mtrodueed by thu (iUkvcniatent, have other things 
M tkmk Oil bosides the pasaing of this poitiouhir Bill, and may 
snsHy be tempted to oonotliate support in othm: durectuma by 
skmiog tbeimlves phmlde on this jioiai. li it is asked why 
tlte seme danger will 110s ariss irliuuever tlio work ot consob- 
detteoi is taken la band^ the unswi'r is that, the House of 
OolWMms nsroaiy ever tareubies itsdif about a oonsohdaSiiig 
BUI if the M inisisr who hm charge of it is able to as^ 
mta ^ House that it ooivraiiis as new sncter. The fiwt 
HMte M* only puts mso shape the mritehig law he a sufiornDt 
n p ^p ^^aey omuowm either ia Vsrkemsiil or eat of 4 <ma 

MMlim inaMnwltlf iiM» 



^be intaodased, and every member is free to oritidMe dtem to 
tke utoia st , and to critioisa the eiaietmg to tereMto 

can show that tW axe altstod to iptoaM by the owMI'*' 
mencs. ABill wmch eoiiaotlidatto imd aiueade 
same time ib e challenge to adeeiuanes to sonw the laiawm 
aa a whole. It provokes d i sensai on a sdiieb % a ditfaiMt 
prooeduro might have been avoided idtogetber. 

Sir CiiAUbSS Ai>P&itL£Y would perba^ mf that Hie evili 
arising from the absenoe of cotisohdatipii are so grsto as to 
neutralise all the good derived from nmeiidmeat. JKeen tins 
statement wohld not really dispose qf the aiguniwitiar flMtour 
of keeping the two processos distinct. AAm all^ thaualue of 
conschdacion greatly depends upon whnt ifi m tbet aseomwiU^ 
dated; and, if the consolidating measure of 1873 coateias 
valua^e provisions which would have been onitted ftom dto 
consolidating measure of 1872, the ultimate bensfit will som- 
pensate for the gear's dcia}. But this extreme vieir of the 
iniMuhiefs which only coneoliduuon can cure is cestaialy eac- 
aggerated. The very Report of the Royal Cooimiasioa to 
wkch Sir Charles ^DuiLsr refers as making oontolidatkm 
easy onablos the Government to dutpenso with consolidation 
^ a little tune longer without serious mconvenieacew Atnaag 
the most valuable of the many valuable labours nndertskon 
by the Commission was the reduction to a homogs&eous form 
ot tlie Sanitaiy Statutes now m foroo, together with aa enu- 
ttierotion of the atnendments required under each head. Now, 
assuming that the Public Health Bill introduces these amend- 
ments, t^re IS no reason why the law on every importoat 
point that can arise should not be as famihsr to the Local 
Governnuint Board now while the Consolidatiug Bill exists 
only 111 di ad as hereafter when it has been embotiied in a 
statute. The central sanitary authorities will know what 
IS the local authority m every part of England to ahicli 
they must look for the carryiag out of sanitary imprevo- 
nieiits. They will know what improvements the local au- 
thority may bo compelled to undertake, and whait fu» the 
means tluough which this compulstoo is to be fSTTeised. 
So far us the Govonniiont are ooiioemod, this knowledge 
IS the mam thing which they ncinL It lias been wm&tuig 
hitherto not beoause the law on the subject wee net aonsoii- 
dated, but because it was dofeotive. In some plaoee, and for 
aome purposes, there was no local auihority ; in other places, 
and for other purposes, there woiw too many authorities, 01 
they were of the wrong kmd. And everywhere and fir ail 
putpoees there lias not boon sufficieut means of ranking tfaaiti 
use the powers which the law gives Uiea. When liieseenKirs 
and omissions are remedied, the essentials of ammty adminis- 
tration Will be seoured. And if they can be seeum a year 
sooner by postpoaiiig coosoJidation^ it wouldt be an enunent 
instance of more haste worae apeed to burry it fiewerd. 

We are not, of course, depreciating the value of pcttuteBda- 
tion. The admimstrabon of the laws on Pidbiio BbalCk will 
bo made greatly easier by it. One of the greatest obsiaotee 
with whioli the oentrai authority will have to conteiid at the 
apathy of tiioso who ought to keep the local autkorittes to 
Iheir work. Tike Looal Government Board will tean^ to the 
Town ODuneda and Boards of Guardians m Hie pes iHaa that 
the Court of Chanoeiy stands in towards trustoesi tomresH^ 
to oompel them to do their duty, but li often ea^ kmtoef 11 
case fir its InCarfirenea when itaaid iS mvoked: l^Hto buso- 
fiomiy owners of the tmal fundi In the tonw wugr m 
apparatus of infection and eupewiemm wtt enuUo Hte 
oentcal auHioriQr to exert with toll effect the powers vestodki 
it by Jaw, unJeas the persone tor whose heidHi HaoJeeid anihto* 
itieB are bound to make provisiow-^Hhe pnp u1 aHe % thsa il^of 
every town: and every pariak m* Hto kinidW-Hwe^ ra^ to 
appeal to the local govomment wlMwever thnr ebUHsIMo ^ 
la neglectod It ia in duo reqpoct nasre yih a pw lftHp> to 
any other that conaolidatSou may htf eoqptotodk to dh'xtol 
serviea. UntB now Hmae wbs have fuMk HtemadnUre^^ 
by the permitted mditeaee of uuhatiwni hww ^etoiatoeiliy %»a 
ignomnt to whom to tottoteMiltote them, wad to 
nuiaonoaeoiisatei. Ttotoemm uj mmto b hrwitt ItowspiMMiw^ 
the Publte HeoMk BiB. to to totot <iytoto^ 

oriidatKm, provideA that the toenB oC miMeniiitoHtoi toto 
Hwow the law on the subitottoto Hm etoUa df 
tomied,. or at ail OMtoiea|NiUe of batog 
who rune seed; to The ptaHatato df liBito 

Haalitor-miAttoKttotosi^^ oeflpt 

hm.linm t li to '^ to qto ito toato8^ 
aiUy be ghaw to I toW tototiB 

amend imd adB to Htotom rnwA'imm \ 

Sannaiiadrihfek dto Mrib Jlselto''li^ UH 

SSjiXS^'mSSXtj^^ 
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jniwtl i a wM t 4w mHamm dwafly iMMW>4t f iwi w i 

^ Miriiw 

W A*j««|WiWMNi»» af itum wtixm rtliif ««ta«MaSfcr 
te mMiMiiduof dm no^dMi tcKfc* aviilrt d> Im in «»*• 
«i«B V.*^ and of ftk SoMioii. Ilwii^ GvvwMtitok 
Bnaad'wSI dkOB Jmto & filoMT fidd iMlbm It, amt tMtv* iMontiH 
JMWCB'W 9fmy Im^ thtti MiaiUrjr h^iwlalinti nrlU IkAMMIMii 
I'dw mam at oraatian to that of aka^ttfioatioB. Tbm la* 
vbatkar Uka aaaaore iatndnoad Jaatanakanaaaaa to 
riptma ban giaan «f ivfaatita4i|^to aaatdki moat faa 
definfed'WitiltlMp&iiaBtioiiof'^Bm aiqmlna Iha aoatatU 
a datdiad atndjr of ila pioaiaimu. All nat oan tta afcid 
atpiMM ia that Vr. SuMmo liai bean wall adriaad in 
loaring oonaoUdation aloua tar the preaent year. 


coTGBiE Gunr. 

ffOBIpiBBidtaf fitr* i-*, with thepanwib die art of adrer* 
X d^, in sane fam «r Mult tu iM «i oar noe. Tha 
ago M mm vtm matmt io nrodnoo ImMt warn and 
lot Mmn mM tin&rimy nrilhout omrtiMmoiit niuit bo plaoed 
biribso Iboogo of wlrieli my reoaid » oaittiaig* fioooe, oltkouab 
naiMr wMiadiatiib^ IniTe ham nmned a^inat advartiaiiig by 
Mr* GM^ wbo boa Oraaloii the pulT ood tbo aham as thB i^iacUl 
Tieao of oar dagrp apemMmaoaie moaiiirod&aMitt£rom that great 
ipritere Or ama|ML «r« may inteipret his maaning thua; that 
ovoiydmi or aoei^ will bm^ with it ha own ap<K^ proeeaaea 
for hhUdoinglMnOy and aa otsliusation groara more oomplaXp the 
pTOOaaaaa ho whkih the hrat atopa aae aaade upon the ladder of 
gloap will baooiBe more campl« alao. Gee of tfaaaa proeeaaea, 
whuh waabidi taka the hbai% of ihiiatratiiig by a oontompciraiy 
ewaplap wo ban pronoae to oonatder. 

Fattiag aaide aotmurtkiil inganuttieap and treaty fbme aa 
a tfaiag net only worths of nmonal human desire, but also 
aa aidwiantially attainabTe, we mi^ diatingtush at kaat thiee 
forma of it| to none of whioh we can yuatiy deny the name, 
althoM^ oauy one is ontltled to it in the higha^t annao. Thm 
is thelwme widaapmd, hut ttanaiiory ; the lame withm a email 
ciffcie of believeia, and ooexiatant only with their hvea; and 
the fame wdtioh ia at onee widetpreadi intimate, and durable. 
Smahtr piroruioia of fatne, xt will be aeon, may be oarved hrcwi 
theae ; as thdt twhich Mr. H Arnold haa gieen the happy name 
of ^m4hioliiw|p and whioh, tbaugh pmianent, serer gees 
beyond the or the erniTeiae cose of roputation dinmble and 
but nmwr ftaudiing the inner circle.” ^ And each 


iviMan, of oamae, iadee inio the next; io many cases by hue 
though tmeaablo gmdatioiis. Yet, on the whole, we think the 
preMin^iatinotiana will be acoepM aa anawenng to the ramnian 
aenaa ana parlance of onankhid. Them are kmga of thought,” 
in Shelley’a phrase; tbm are paiicea who never mount ibo 
throne or ibaim a dynasty ; there are also thoae who are of the 
hlood^rayal to ibotr own party, but pretenders to the world at 


ia to Cha last apecica of fazne, which we may more briefly 
temt ootarie that a complex and widelv-spread civilization 
auch aa our own preaenis peruliar IsciUties. When the cultivated 
por^of a nalaoa ia small, there will baa greater gworal publicity 


portion of a nalaoa ia small, there will baa greater general publicity 
oftaptaSaandagiaatmunaiiimU^ ThtM, In Athena, 

wiudirt^Pfmtioar was not auMciently unifonn to preront 
tbaadmiaaia of Anstophaasa fkom coexisting with the adtrareni oi 
EtnittMeai yat the poai^on and valoa of &eae two poets were 
Imta Imown to the whole maaa of mtbens, although weighed by 
eaakfaalykdaffMiU^b^ Butamemgat the Greeks cl the free 
HaiQi8WOSM0a«an4haiadillhraamBmt^ ooeitrreoce; 

tha tea insight of the anoe appaam to have genainUy iaauad io 
idotttkal m u d m im mi nor can wa raeall my ona rastanae in 
which gwuts qw M batimmmt tens came into baiog. Later 
eii,ia the dJwanditeinnABoMap periods^ whioh mom nearly re- 
mtUb mt mui am ted faali «m nrtSats tenons in thoir day 
^ ^ , who did not outlhra it Tha 

laaaatioo of tha Latin ligAw- 
pith hia vnvarvliiff nood aenao. 
tiwi,Mr «&«■ Im Md la 
amMt attw .tha Moobmi oMwant ia B m w aa , do m» tnm am- 
tfc** iw Mbit fliWj mpwtwiB*^^ nnty danr ton miatt ast of 
hillfwei% oadMaT^ tlM teh i m ptartaMa 

Th»«4titaWAiW) af am Maiitf7«U4Aa0i theta 


wi 

0tf laaM ^ 

ter bow*»I»!*»^ A 

orloal!, evan npqn 



Tha wide astanten of oultivsud hitaU^nce, iaomaafaiglhn 
mniher of nchoola of tsKte, haa a peouluir sWcot in add&ag to tha 
dlftettlty* Boob arbeol haa not onh ita own gv»d, but its mm 
tampla oad pidpit, ila own texts and crt>ed% almost iu own badf 
of dogmatio ihaokgy. lait the pru|>er aim of poetryi let us siw. 
to teach or to piaaie, to amuar ur to t^levnte Y tihould it 


meatly among pmsent thoughts and te lings with Bytcia, or la 
tile romanee of the j^t with Keats P la it best when simpla 
or wban aubtleP Inase and a hundred simikr dectrinaa rags 
among the sects and the attile ha^i at Uanea a aii^lar aifaci 
upon geaml cntioumi. So much may be said on aach aide ; bad 
or wa^ taste has such factUty in elokLiug itaelf in the huudi^ 
formulas a bich are current, that oiitieism takes what is eaUad an 
”spiprsaiative ” or ^*pamil” attitude, and pruolaims a kind of 
aaathatic tdlomtion. id}iecioua aa tlua chmiga may ha, and waL 
coined by sentimantaliats (who also are greatly iudeblsd to ante 
tfdeiaiitm}, it has certainly in the and a \avy iowateff afle^ 
eritionsu, and thus upon puhbc taste. No Jandtnarks ara I 
forth rseoguised; the idtMi of a itsndard disappeaia; tte giiit 
monumaats and eflbrts of our predeccjssoiHi are {gnoied am tei^ 
gotten ; not to bow down bates tha last thing out is rank PhiUa* 
timam ; and Novelty, that worst enemy to true art in a fiiaod’s 
ditguiaa, tends to baoome the iHial, if unacktHiwled^, aaum of 
the pleasure whidi wo seek in painting, or music, or litefatusa. 

Homo remnrks upon this unontioal attitude of crlticiaiii oaour in 
a recent paper m the Qamitriy Jteacw, fumung tha close of a 
survey of our inodoni literary poets/' as the writer nainaa Maesm 
Swinburne, Hossetti, and Morris. These poets ara here traaM 
with a grave and wcll*maimefad eosteiupt, which, though dikh 
trasamg to the believer's muid, sprtags UHturaliy from the teaotisn 
pradttt^ by unbridled and indismiinioate praii^. And, aHhough 
many may consider tbet tho critic has here and tbara aunwynd 
his aufaj^ Drum too adveise a point of view, wa think hie 
pspiT well worib study It is aaiu^, scart^hiug, and, if a iiitia 
wanting in ayinpaihy lor aims which tbe wiitcr holds to be k>Ws 
fliciiiious, and unmanly, it is undebast^ by the iutrusum of pea* 
sonal laitdation or satire. Wo hail it tborofore as a return io tha 
legitimate mstliod of criticism, and this the more bocauaa the 
facts btfur out what the entic hints— namely, Hint tha fame oom- 
passed b} the poets hi ouaation fonun, hit iim tout least. an exampfe 
of tlint «*cot(iUo flovy ” which the exiaOiig phase of mvihsattan 
and literary criticism engcndcrH botiiothhig similar haa bssa 
already tauo c»4>eii within this i^mtury ui poetry, not to apeak hara 
of the other imo arts Seionty ycaw ago we had the ctnoe fsinoua 
** Della Ouiftrau ” school, surviving now only, if it oan bo calM 
aurvn nJ, in Oiflord'e ponderous but otieclivc satire. In that school 
culture * ami rolinemeut ware the watchwords, and a little cirela 
of mutual admiration contrived, by ijigimious devicfs df criUoiMO, 
to create in the outer work! wlut te ttwbile looked like raal ftnsa 
Afterwards we hnd the ** mystic ” school, to which tha aulhowal 
Ftmtun, the Uoiiinn,” and otiier kindiod spirits, ohraoiclad Ift 
full by Mr. Uiliillan, balonged ; and here, again, tksro waa tei 
same apectaeie of tho email band ol d«votct*ii, unaUe to aaottra my 
permaiicut place for tlisir favourites— allbuugb it ia but fair ts> 
add that the praise in this case came fr^nn doautaraatod qiuurtaia^ 
and that the mtrinsio quality of iho writom (as avidanaeu by tim 
nomcTOBa edtuona ol Mr. lUiUoys poem) was much boyona tint 
of the l>ella Oniacasi ” group. 

We do not intend bare to express any opimon upon tha actual 
merit ot our to«cailad Pra^lCoflaolbtsa.” Tlin pat'a is trainaiv- 
done; but what tho staying power may bo vml bo docidad 
by Time, that aolo judge in the atsduim of tho Muaea. 
wh^, however, and without prejudice to the belief of 
men of taste who pronottaoe tb^ artists already aura of immov- 
taUiy, aoina elf the alamants mw be pomtod out whitii justify 
the phrase of ” ootorie glory.” What are thoir Xeadifig iuapiia- 
tSons*' Mr. tiwinlMUwa at Hist wove of tbo literary or 
artimie Mudar ; they aaam now (and we mean no criticMm in 
saying it) to be tiw mmtadmaead ideas of tbe ” Intomational,*” 
aa magnitiad and idaaUaad hy tbaThotonoal glamour ot M. Hugo 
Mr. lUis a a tli and Mr. Movria wmk, broadly speaking, within Mr^ 
tiwtnhuraa^a aarliar aphaia. * Both draw viueh iicmt certain toodm 
lypaa af art whsah varaly ventnre witiiin the coarai* chniata of 
publtaa»hSbitioa : hatiialao-^Haad hareagain wo write witluxit mea*- 
Iqg ae qaastian tmdr largaljr inspired by jnodhsval 

and ItiawUsiaca Iteanhua. Thare iaa sanaa, oi confae, in whiak 
fnetry aaoal temiiaalfsipan temar modala and inateriala. Bat 
ihaite^ ^ adhUh wa am making mm also upon certain 
dMialate n m a a — d pnaaa, aaanmntiaa^ wiiteut a knowledge af 
avhkh mndh in tha imam work leaaa its beauty or its aigaid- 

ip mamat ha Mlowan or anjoyed as 
aMthant haaraandnamdiarcouraeof pto- 
teh, the reader 


at MaTuMak 

(I antaekanteri^and baeotwa acoiimatiaal 
te^tenm^teten haaan asaliaa in the iaxmy 
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pjiin** of inn*tcring such raecial qualifications, by a natural law, 
soon regard tliem as the only canons of taste ; nothing whicli does 
not runform to them ban the true ring. Having conquered caviare, 
they find all that plooees ^Hhe gent^ral tasteless, rhilistinism it- 
self is not more adverse to discTimination tiiun this Pharisaic isola- 
tion. Once in this fr^e of mind, men rapidly unlearn judging iu 
favour of believing ; wey feel that they do right to l>e partisans 
in such a cause; they taste heen dtdigiils of initiation into a 
cro^d hidden from the vulgar; tlu^y reject. ail moderating or hostile 
criticism from the laity witliMui, as proceeding from men not 
sMciallj qualified ; they tend to pa<«s from faith into fanaticism. 
Hence also, the general altitudo of critiei'^in being of the tole- 
rant or sceptical order already described, the believers at first 
write all the reviews, and man lunry bastion of what Goethe some- 
where calls the critical Zion.” 'Hint it luis been so in the case 
of our later Pre-ltnirneliles’' i8 denied nowhere; indeed, the 
pbonomonoii 1ms been welcomed with innocent, though imprudent, 
aympathy ; and natural, or indeed inevitable, as such a process is, 
crowns thus dt'creed may corhiinly and uninvidiously be descrilanl 
as '^coterie glory." The artist, whether in poetry or in painting, 
labours for the initiated ; and tlie initiated, in turn, write tneir best 
about the poems and the ]dctureH. In such a proc^ess there is 
nothing abnormal, nothing intentionally unfair, and we cau hardly 
understand the wrath which it has excited in some quarters. The 
only question is, what is the value of this order of criticism f 
What promise of fiiliilinerit is contained in its prophecietiK 

A. curious sign, lastlv, confirms the po.-'itinn which we have 
hero advanced. It is tlie very essence of faith to bo uncritical; 
to regard the day for criticism ns pn^'sed. To the faithful any 
centiadictioQ of faith inevitably n'^Mimcs the character, not of 
fair divergence in judgment, hut of heresy. Simple iion-accept- 
aiico of the creed may provoke a pitting f^mile at the sceptic’s 
invincible ignorance. Jlut io question it must he malice, envy, 
and iiiihtjcility. There is Homothing in hmnan nature, alas! which 
inakoH everybody, exccjit nii oflice-liardeiied politiciuii, Imte criti- 
cism ; but this feeling, from which oven poets are not exempt, 
niiiy be intensified iniir(linHt<dy wdien the poet sees nothing hut 
worshippers around him. ll Heenis to be simply impo?*sibJe for 
the artist and liis circle of believers to regmd a crifieiam on 
Ilia art ns anything hut a critici.siii on himself. Many of our 
readers who ’may have watched with amusonient the recent 
aqimhhle between Mr. nucliiiimn and Mr, Jl<is.si*tli will recognize 
n proof of our stntenn'iit. lulo the miirits <»f the case wo dc'cline 
to go; we do not ask whefher Mr. liuehannirs attacks were well 
fouuded, whether he was entitled to use a pseudonym, or whe- 
ther his article exhibited liiat good tast»3 which is nowhere more 
called for than when a question of taste ia the niattoriii discussion. 
Our point is, that the •* h’Jeslily Sidiool of Too try " did, iu tho 
nuiifi, attempt to try Mr. ItoHsetti’s verses, and not Mr. Kosaetti 
hiiijsolf ns (liatinct from Mr. IJos.soUi the author, by critical 
rules. That the poet, rudely roused from the security of fame 
generated by tho too fuenclly voices of disciples, shouhl have 
regarded bis reviewer as actuated by base personal motives 
WAS natural. Hut it is characteristic that the followers should bo 
under the saino iniprt'ssioii. One of the latest of them bus just 
laiblishod a further reply to Mr. Jiuclianaii, which rivals what we 
had too foudly bclievoil wiia the tone of discussion and the form of 
tti'giunent peculiar to the ** odium theologicuui." Mr. Forman, 
tho writer, is so Imnied away by zeal for bis faith that, though 
known only as a critic, he pretixes to his paper a cruel (and in 
his case, wu are sure, an inapplicable) motto, describing cu'itics 
Si* the oflspring of jealousy and literary failure. To re-state Mr. 
Jlucluinan's uigumcnls in his own vocabulary Ap|)earH to Mr. 
Forman, and wv' do not doubt appears in perfect good faith, 
iH|uivulent to their refutation. To quote in full Mr. Uossetti a 
smmet on ^‘Nuptial Sleep" is proof of its inniden modesty of 
phrase so absolute that a man must bo, we cannot venture to j|fiy 
what, wbo denies it. 'j’he gist of tho w hole is; that evonr criticism 
nnule against the book is in fact levelled against the author. 
What reads like n remiuk that a rhyme is weak is really on 
ungenUeniaiily libel on the rhymester. It is pbvious tbot this 
is the canon, not of ciiiicism, but of faiiatib faith; nay, that it 
iinplioitly treats critu-i’*m a.s sin. For wlmt jvdgnient is possible 
if critical blame is tiyatej as personal malignity, and if to ascribe 
atU'Ctation to a song i-j the smut* as to iusuLt au artist P Yet eucli is 
the imi>Rssioned spirit ol coterie tliat Uiis appears to be the under- 
lying, though no duubt the w holly unconscious, postulate of the 
poet imd his followers. Wo altogether disedaim such an inference ; 
and give notice that when w’e miv tliat Mr, Buchanaii's attack is 
ksH damaging than Mr. Forman’s defeiico, we do not thereby imply 
tlmt Mr. Forinnn has a base or wilful intention to injure Mr. 
Kossotti, lie is only what some writer calls ** that worst of 
imemies, your worshipper." But we have detained the reader 
hjng enough over the delsilH of a squabble which assuredly has 
been hitherto no battle of the giants." 

By the preceding remarks we do not mean to suggest that the 
gloiy which begins iu a coterie may not ultimately roach the 
IpmcriUity and penuanonce of fame in its only serious sense. 
HoUilnr atnbakiwio. And we will anticipate m objection which 
Stilly possibly be made .to our mumont, bv sdding that such 
iknie nos iti fact often started within a small oircle of believing 
tViend& Indeed, gloiy m general must originate with the accept- 
ntiee of somo two or three, especially when the artist is either 
ttulcb 0p|Ktsed to the fashion of his day or much in advance of it. 
Vory Ulm Byro;: or Scott, can awoke oad Hnd themselves 
binoue* But it is a truism to odd that where ceterie glory has 
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been the cradle of true yloir, the drde of friends mnst hove con- 
sisted of exceptionally gifted and impartial judges. More pfren (we 
may quote Keats and Shelley os recent examples), the believers 
with whom fame begins ore not friends with their innocent hot 
almost inevitable bios, but isolated persons of taste within the 
crowd which they ore destined at last to convert to their own 
conviction. To bo welcomed thus, whilst the artist finds among 
bis own friends his first critics and his lost believers, is by far 
the most healthy condition for genius. It is a severe atmoimbere ^ 
no doubt, and one wholly unlike the forcing-house air ot the 
coterie, with its exotic flowers and subtle sickly perfumes. But the . 
fruii.s produced within this atmosphere, if any, mil be mature, and 
wholesome, and permanent. And it is by these signs, and by these 
alone, so far as they apply to transient and unstable humanity, 
that we can rkognUo the growth of secure and genuine glory. 


THE BEAUTIES OF LONDON. 


I T is our modem humour to atl’cet a passion for savage scenery. 

Every Cockney con babble of green iiolds, and has rimtures 
ot command for the tirst prospect of rocks and glaciers. We are 
nev er tired of expressing Our contempt for the canopy of fog under 
which wo live so comfortably, and for the gloomy vist<M of smoke- 
dried brick and mortar in which wo nevertheless contrive to exist. 
Johnson 'm manly preference of Charing Cross to the most romantic 
sconory oxr.itoa no sympathy in our bosoms, or at least we are 
a.shumod of openly responding to it. Once we despis^ a lover of 
field-sports as n more country bumpkin or boorish fciquire* Western. 
Now many men would rather bo held insensible to the charms of 
the Jrino Arts than U) those of piirtridgo-sbooting. Ponions who for 
ten months of every year are limited to tho pavement of Pall 
Mall ftd'ert tho airs of country gentlemen, snd walk os though they 
felt rather awkwaid out of tho saildle. Is there not also somo 
spiiie of snobbishness in decrying tlie merits of our mother city, 
and extolling moors and mountnins above the honest level 
llag.slono.^ of our native streets Y ^ WT* are always sneering 
at the rariMiau for his fanatical ndherence to the osphalte. 
Ho may carry hiH passion to extremes, but after all one w ould say 
that ho has us good a jtrimd facie case us wo. Why should it be 
right to q liar rt‘I with our daily bread and butter; to become too 
suiitiinontiil to endure tho necessary suiTtuindinga of our daily life, 
find to admire a place precisely in proportion ns it is unsuitable to 
the wiintH of our follow-creatures Y That a philosopher should 
necessarily love rt*tiroriient is intelligible ; we must have inler- 
val.H of reJiof from barrel-organs and omnibuses and tho shouts of 
“second editions I " “ Ood Almighty first made a garden,’* says 
Bacon ; and fro accept the implied inference that fragmonts of 
wilderrioss-^that is, of wilderness properly dressed and cultivated 
— contribute an e.ssential element to the harmony of our lives. 
But we begin to hesitate when Cowley, s«^uced by a love of 
antithesis, goes one stop further, and declares that 

God the llrst garden made, and the flnit city Cain. 


And wo protest altogether offninst tho insinuation implied in 
the ofteii-quotod aphorism about the town and the countiy. 
bo long as it is only gardens that are in question, there 
is somo recognition of tlie charm added to raw, uncultivated 
nature by human agency ; but when it is attempted to set up the 
country pure and simple os superior to the town, and superior 
for the very reason that it has not been sophisticated by mail, 
we are incliued to invert the argument. It would provsi that 
wo should prefer raw moat to cooked, and that a savage who 
plasters himself with mud is bettor than a civilized being who 
nuts on a coat The revolt against the artificial tastes of the 
fast centtiry explains tho sentiment of Gowper, which is indeed 
A mere corollary from the senti mental adoration of uncivilized 
life inculcated by itoussoau and his disciples : but we have surely 
advanced a little beyond the stage at whicli such opiaians are 
plausible. When all men wore wigs it was paidonable to insut 
upon the advantage of keeping tho hair in a state of nature; but 
it is time to bo l^ing more stress upon the necessity of using 
brush and comb. The love of the wild apd savage puruy because 
it is wild and savage, baa surely reached its extreme limit. The 
simple abeence of any direct relation to humani^ cannot be a 
suflicient reason for admiring any object In the oontrovam 
which arose half a century ago about the merits bf Pomy 
poetry, Bowles maintained, in opposition to Byron, uat 
there was something essentially more poetical in natural Burn 
in artificial objects; that tho sea, lor example, was mors 
poetical than nips, and mountains than towns. Byrmi re- 
torted by asking whether the ruins of the Psrthenoo did net go 
for more in the interest of the view of Athens tiuoi the natnm 
features of Hymettus ; and whether the Qtand Oanal did not owe 
its charm rather to the palsoes vridch look down upon it thn ^ 
its connexion with the Adiiatio. The problem staled in Ihsis 
terms nmy be considered ss insoluble : for it isshsuzd to Isy down 
as a univeml truth that an artificial is sopschir to s natoial pss* 
duct, or the reveiaa. Host people, howefer, would probably so 
faragreavdth Byron as to admit that Vepin and Athsnara more 
impressive to them than any mounlatni, saa^^ re livsp; the town 
touches our mnpathies at o te glMsr mmhest, of pointiL tf iu 
aspect is not so ovaipowvBiiiig from .deirtain parthrolar pomts of 


view. 

NowLoDdom,t6 return to 
is not lutrinsioelly b s reBtM j 


the point from whish we siretid, 
if sores halMssire knOdings were 
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lUBO^ it mMt eyea Iw dateribad u containing n giMtor nun 
or uDimm uguaoas than tan equal awa m tlio wwd f and wa 
ava •omanmee iuoUnod to nmey that the ahoonoo of MantUal 
andiilOctum dapHvea the vast dty of any poetical intaieat It 
maiten little^ however, what may be the meana by which aa- 
aooiatioiis are eugy^ested. London is impreinive, not beeanae of 
the fine nroj^rtioxis or exquisite details of. its bttUdioce, but by 
fom of the thoughts which it dimly prompts in every TntelUffeiit 
. mind. Wordsworth, supposed to be the great poet of countiy life, 

^ is fairlv overcome by tho view from Westminster Bridge at sun- 
rise. ” Earth/’ be declares, with almost exaggerated emphesis — 

Earth hath not anything to show mors fair. 

And, as he afterwards says: — 

Never did tun mors beautirully steep 

In bis Crst splenUour valluy, rock, or hill. . 

Yet in 1803, the date of this celebnited sonnet, the banks of 
the river could boast less of architectural beauty than at present. 
The genuine poet is impressed by the seudment, in spite of the 
external ugliness, just as we may be struck by the moral beauty 
of one of those faces which we conventionally describe as ugly. 
Monmouth Street is not precisely the spot to which we should 
conduct an intelligent foreigner in tho hope of impressing him 
with the majesty of our metrop^jliH ;• and yet it was in Man- 
mouth Street, we may believe his biographer, that the 
idea of bis great work first flashed oenws the brain of 
Teufelsdrfickh. Often,'* he says, *• while 1 siijoumod in that 
monstrous tuberosity of civilized life, the capital of England, 
and meditated and questioned destiny under that ink-sea of 
vapour, black, thick and niullifariotis as Spartan broth , and 
was one lone soul amid those grinding tiiillions — often have I 
turned into their old clothcs-niarUet to worship. With awestruck 
heart 1 walk thn'iugh that Monmouth Street with its empty suits, 
as through a Sanhedrim of silent ghosts." Teufelsdrdckb, it must 
be confessed, is a slightly eccentric philosopher ; and it was owing 
to the peculiar turn of his spociilations that Monmouth Street 
impressed him more than any other qunrtor of tho ** monstrous 
tuberosity.'* But he that has eyes to see, who con bo moved by 
tragedy as it appears in a police-court as well as when it puts on the 
conventional state robes, can find a sutliciont stiiuiilus to the 
imagination even in tho meanest and dirtiest of London alleys. 
Few people are likely to be much impressed by the ** finest site in 
Europe , ’^08 far as its architccturo i.s concerned, by tho pepper- 
boxes of tho National Ciallery, or the mastheaded admiral, or 
the lion who watches on Noi*thuinherland House; or to feel iiitich 
jarred by that manufactory of which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
so pathetically complained, because, after all, there is no beautiful 
object to come into contrast with it; yet nobody could look at the 
ebbing and flowing tido of human boings, dingy, disroputablo, and 
wretched as a large proportion of the tide may Lk‘, without acknow- 
ledging that there is some force in tho JohiiHonuKo inaxitrt. This 
indeed may be taken to show, not that Ijondon is heautiful, but that 
it is impressive to the morolistor the philosopher. Without dinputing 
about words, or asking whether their power of stimulating senti- 
ment does not amount to beauty of a kind, we may remark that it 
is the latent sense of this human interei^t which Jnightens the 
effect of what is more strictly speaking beautiful. Compare, for 
example, a sunset as it is often seen from tho Marble Arch, and a 
•unset as seen from some ostablished show place in tho Un- 1 

doubtedly tbore is greater deliciu'y of colouring, and of courso a 
liar greater extent of horison, viMiblo from tho Ki^ or the Fuulhorn; 
and there is a suggestion of iiiateriiil mortsirouess whir^ is entirely 
absent from its nval. Yet when the sunse-t in tho clear Western 
sky is contrasted by tho vast lurid eloud which owes its sunibro 
dignity to the contributions of Uiousouds of chimney-pots from 
Park Lane to Bethnal Green, the inferior extent of the London 
view ia made up by the dramatic intensity of the sentiment. , 
The cloud which overhangs a vast city is not bigger or brighter, 
probably it is both dimmer and smaller, than that which clings 
to the flanks of a mountain ; but an indistinct recollec- 
tion of all that is concealed beneath it gives it tho same 
sort of impressiveness which thcro would be in tho com- 
monest deal box which wo supposed to be destined lor 
a murdered corpse. The cloud in itmilf is nothing more than its 
thousands of uninteresting brethrrm that are wandering aimlessly 
over the monotonous fields of an agricultural county ; but here it is 
the curtain which hangs about innumerable tragedies, and bus 
tfaersfors an acquired majesty. iUaidem of Balz^ic know what 
woi^eriul olTects he produces by minute descriptions of the tor- 
. tuous lanes and queer passages of the old Paris ; in his hands the 
oonmionest walls become ominous of strange horrors. Even so, fioy 
wtuiesqne gleam of light or depth of sb^ow in London street# ! 
u^if ri^tly interpreted by the help of a careful study of police 
Imports, far more unpresrivo than the wildest jungle where only 
> Md beast! lurk, or tho most tremendous chasm of the mountains. 
The Thames is not perhaps so beautiftil in Hself the Rhine, or 
even os a good many Alpine torrents, though it is fbll of pictur- 
esquebitB of soenery to which painters have hardly yet-done justice ; 
hut tinge it with some of the sentiment helonj^ to think 
nf the celebrated carpet-beg which plunged into it ftom Waterloo 
BtUge, of Hood's of or of ihe adminUe deeoilp- 

tiou of river life in which Dickene deUghtod -^to say notUsig of 
thoee Intimate iditoricai assooiatioos which never come wlm 
they are wanted— and the Tfaamei game no alutost Shalniieiuwm 
lat&irity of interest We buny through tlie streets osielSMily 
ttd thmigbtkssly ; few of ns realise what iDi|Mvasive elboig 0 
*# 


Bembrandt-like light and ahade are produced by the gh>omy 
atmoaphere which we abuse $ aud still less do we give ourselves 
time to invest a great city with those assofiatious which are ile 
Batumi due. Some of the associations, it is true, wottld^ be se 
unpleasant that we should s^rcely care to dwell upon them f but 
we should perhaps be inclined to admit, after a time, that if 
London is not sti-ictly bi^autiful iu an artistic stMise, it has a 
curious jfhscinotion of its own which has not y^t found a w'ortby 
expositor. 


TllK CLRIUJVMAN OK TIIR FCTURR 

rriHRRE is an unploasant story among tho old legends of the 
JL buccaneers of an evil-minded surgeon attached to ono ot thu 
pirate ships, who, having got an enemy into his power, gnvtificd 
at once his iliirst for vengeance and his psadon for cxpeameatnl 
science by cutting his victim gradually in pieces, now dextomuslv 
eliciug on a linger or two, then a fo<it, then a log or an arm, aral 
deferring tho final and fatal stab until them was nothing left but 
a maimed and helpless torso. Tho wickod lecMsh was anxious, it 
is said, to aco how long life could bo piest>rved under successive 
amputations, and how sniall a fregmeut of body was sufficient to 
lodge tho soul. It might almost bo supposed that there is some 
design to practise iu a bimilar manner upon tho English Church. 
Attcuipls are constantly nude to subject it to a process of pro- 
tracted vivisoctioD. First one limb, then anothor is threatened; 
church-rates are gone, tho chiu’chyarda are besieged, and it is 
confessed that tho object of seizing upon the churchyards ia simply 
to get more readily at the pulpit and tho altHi*. If this sort of 
thing goes on, dist^sUiblishnioni may well be weloomoil, and even 
i donmmled, as a coi/p (If ffrdv4i. There are two ways of atlai'.king 
tho Church. One is to try to pull it down at once about tho cam of 
the coiigri'gations, the oilier is to worry pouplo out of it. And it 
is the laltcr coursii which appears at present to bo most iu favour, 
i'hvbo pity and miserablo tactics are doubtless dictated by policy. 
In the first placo, the SaniHou who is oapiiblo of diaggirig down the 
pillars of the FiStablishment iu a muscMilar ombrAce lias let to be 
discovered. And, even if thu summary disestablish iitent and dis- 
endowmeiit of the ('hurch were nra(;ti(‘able, it would perhaps 
hardly suit the intorcHls of tho Noiiconfoniiist leaders. If the 
Chinch fell, tho Liberation Society would full too. I'hcre would 
then be nothing left to agitate about, no preh'Xt for sub.smplions, 
110 useiui platform at tho sorvico of Difsentiug politicisns ; they 
would have to pay their own election expenses, and to iiiveiit 
another cry. From this point of view, thuru is s good deal to bo 
said ill favour of making tlie presuiit cry last ns long as possible. 
Tho (Jliureh is to be coudomticd to a lingering death in onlcr that 
tho Liburuiion iSociety may luH bo cut oil in its prime. Tito 
(.-iiuroh of h^gland is not an absolutely perfect iiistilution, and it 
is possible that there an' " jtidieious rutorins " in its coiHlilutioji 
which deserve r^onsidorstion ; hut it slinu)<J at least ho understood 
Ibat it is idle and foolihli to offer concesHions in the hopo of ap- 

f ieahiiig sectarian animosity. At the beginning of the present 
*arliaiuent Mr. Morloy, in seconding the Address, fornmlly inti- 
iiiated that the HisMUiters would be satisfied with tho settlement 
of the Te.*»ts questiou, aud with a reasonable comprotuiso iu regard 
to the IfurinlN Jhll. Mr. Morley, however, has failed to produce 
the amend men t ho promised in order to carry out his suggohlioii 
that some coiiiinon religious siu'vie.<) should be agreed upon for use 
at the grav«3; and Mr. Miall 1 ms declared that the pussessioii 
of the buiial-gruunds is Kought with a view to ulterior objects, 
aud that no comproiniKe can he allowed. 

It must be coiitvHMrd that the pv(»spectB of the clergy are bv iin 
means encouraging, if the Jiurmls ifill, the Kcclosiiistical I'ro- 
ccdiiro Jhll, and the (hrosional Servicits Ifill are to bo taken os 
significant of the spirit of future legislation, the position of th<- 
proverbial toad under the iiarrow will bn happy and dignifittd 
tooiupured with that of a minister of the Church of Euglaiid. Jt 
is hard* to wiy whether the Church has more to fear from the 
nttocks of open eueuiicH or the blundering attenlionM of her friendH 
There is no reason ti) suppo.se that l^ord Shaftesbury cherislies 
Hccret hostility to the Ciuiinj union of which lie is ostensibly 11 
member, and it i.s known that he received encouraguineut Imni 
several occupants of tho episcopal bencli in the preparation ol iiim 
K cclefliasticiil i'roceduru Bill. Yet it is difficult to conceive any 
measure fraught with greater rnisebief to thu nuaco and liai< 
oiony of the Church. Thu Bishop of PeterLsjrough's nbli- 
and tnrnchant M|)eecb exhausted the arguinetils ligaiitHi liiiM 
shortsighted and dangerous Bill, and ensured its iiiiito’ihiite 
rejection. It would have enabled any three persoim in it 
diocese to prosecute, or, in effect, to persecutes, a clergy inun <-;i 
any question of ritual that might be trumped up agairiMt bin 
Tho three prosecutors might bo tho greatest fools or r<»gues ui 
tbe district. Three iiubecilo old women, half blind or de.d, atul 
wholly stupid; the squire, whose wife was offended by the recUuV 
wife not lioviug promptly returned her visit, or who was hiiU'^idf 
i smarting under a spiritual rebuke, with his bailiff and gardener , 
a publican, who bad been offended by a sermon against drunk* »- 
n«S8| with his potboy and barmaid ; or even thu kcc])«r of a worst 
place of resort, with a couple of bis most frequent visihifi, iiiigh» 
make up the prosecuting trio. Any three persons in any joirt of 
the diocese, no matter now distent from tin# pariah m whuh tin" 
accused dergymaii officiated, might clubtoguther iu indulgt-uru 
cf personal spite or meddJusomu vanity in order to up a |U ‘ 
•eciftioii. The authority of the BUkop was entirely *it«r-ri«<to ‘ 
la eriatlnal pnmouuoua grand juries have the right of seftn ,/ 
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w(!p iinronKon able indictments; there are other prooeeses of law 
whirJi canuot be commenced without the sanction of the Attomey- 
Even apple- women end costermongers ere protected 
iwtn Efialu'ious proMecutiaxis for trodinq^ on Sunday at the instenca 
of ** fussy f foolish, and niisffiuded pef)p1e/' us Lord Shaftesbury 
culled them not lon'j since, ny the inteiponition of the chi<‘f con- 
jtCefale, two juHtices, or a stipendiary mafrietrate, whoso iissent must 
he procured to a prosecution. Tiut, under Lord .Shaftesbury's Bill, the 
irh;T)/y would have been loft almoliitt ly at the iiiorry of any three 
ailly or nmlij^p^ant perHons who mi^rht cliooso lo fancy, or to pro- 
tend, that the rubric had h< fcn violated, and who were willini to 
•pend A little money in haiiin;^ a liclp!e‘<s elerfjyinan, with perhaps 
M huv’e fuxinly and a small purse, to whom a lavv-sutt would be 
■Her ruin, ludeed there was nothing; in the Bill to prevent the 
liberation Society ftom devoting its fiiiKia to this congenial pur- 
pone. Mr. Cow}j(jr-Ten)ple*H Bill for throwing open the pulpits of 
the Church in l/iyjiien or luinisterH of other dcMiominntiuns is also, 
we doubt nut, exVclleiit in its intention, but it mi^^ht, if it bocame 
lew, bt U8ifd in n w iy very dilTerent from that contenipliited by 
tlsiuUlior. As Mr. ( /iuii.'^lnne pointed out, it would introiliu;o into 
the ('burch preaclier^ wiio were relieved ironi nil di.oeiplinn and 
eauirnl, iin<l who e<mi(l proclaim iiriv doctriro’i they pleaded. Lord 
fllwfU*Mb(U7 threw a deal er lipht on his own slate <>f mind 
whim ho speho of doctrine ns a minor mutter ” cuin pared with 
riiiiiJ. Or cdurHi!, if doctiirio is of no conse(pn3nce, and ritual is 
•irnrythiuj(, somethinj^ iiii;;ht he said for Mr. (hiwper-'remplo’s 
Hill 


Cmirin^r evenlft cant Iheir sliadnwa before, and the inea<^urea of 
which wo have been spoaUin^r indiciitw jM'rliaps tiie s<»rL uf lej^iala- 
tion which i.*« in htr lliu (diondi. If hi, the cler>.-ynnoi of the 

•future is cerliiinly to be pitied. We cau inmeine htm .Htriur^lin^ 
tmdiir lliB aceiiiiiulaled indi;^'iiitios and pei ph xil ies ei in.s oiihappy 
position. Ah he pu'Ses thruiij^h the cliore,h>aid mi hi.i way to his 
■hnrcli, ho is oliMoned by a pM.sHioimte Hlie]iherd \v}ir> i,^ celo- 
bratinjit the Innenil of one of the pillars of his Little Uethul, and 
who tiiereu|Min redoubles IiIh .stcntonaii deimuciiilioikH »»t the prido 
aiui Tain'’^lory of a ibihvloriiun EsIaldiHlituent, while the mourners 
turn to hoot the voproHMitiitiv o <»f priesLly (simiio; as Ik* jflidos 
■H^ikly past in the shmbiw of tlio wall. Fiiither on a Bositivint 
Profw«rtnr i.i Ukirjtf advaninj^rj of the hurinl of a mymlier of the 
Conuiuiiio to f^lority us^aNsi nation and rehellinri, but hi i voice is 
almost dvowrittd by the clamour of a party of MiaKcis, who are 
working tboinselves into convulsionH uy tuiuiiaiul ^hiieks and 
hteskdowns. From another jiarL of the em lo.'iure ri.vs the cheer- 
ful melmty of a Brudlau^diite Iimiiu : tliu J*’v« • lhuu;»ht Be- 
pablictuis and 4ho Feniaus lm\e clubbed their i'onds ior an empty 
oolfiri which they bury periodicallv (of cour'«e always di|fjjin^f it 
m u^nin), as a pretext for a Jemen^Lniuoji ami ^uh.MTiption. 
l&turinp: tho church, the ('ler^ymim tinds :i bevy of deceiv^od 
wives’ sinlors, a niolher-iii-Iaw who lias (tiKcn coinpassiou on 
her disconsolate son-in-law, and a pretty nic<’o who j.s ^oing to 
console her iincio for the loss of her aunt, ninpal before the 
altar-iails, waiting to ho married. An n]»o.sile of Straiasa is 
lecturing from thn pulpit on the ludicrou.s aspects of Chris- 
tianity, nnd it ftpptuir.s from a timc-tnldo programme' aUanhed to 
the dork’s dusk that tliu pulpit is likely to be (Migagisl for the 
VMt uf the day, as a Cnnnclile friar nnd a riynnmth Brother are 
both waiting to talio their turn, lii the e\e.iiiiig tht3 church is to 
be at iho dHpo.SRl of the Uecrcstivc lh'lj;.'i«uii.sts, who have piv- 
perod agrnuu entcriaimmuit in aid of Ib'c.iycd nubehevers. The 
elexgyman puts his miiue down for tlic 11*^0 of his own pulpit on 
the only vucaiit day, and as he is leaving a couple of halters are 
thiuat into hirt hiiml. Ono is fnm the .Secretary of the Church 
AamVintion, iutimaliii ; that he will lie prosecuted unlcs.'< ho im- 
tniHlhiUdy coiifonuH to tho ritual pvcsciibeil iu an accompanying 
drciilar, and the <ilher from the .Secvctaiy of the (’hiirch Union, 
annotimdng similar luea.surc.s if he (iaicH to depuit from tho 
■itablbluHl rubric, lie liiis already two or three suils on his 
hamls m the in^tnnre of several trio;^ of mnlconiei.t^ i[| tha diocese; 
bis wife’s money has boon exhausted in law (‘\)v usc'*, he has had 
In toku his bo\B fr<»iu m-IiooI, to let tin* piirf^ou.npe, ;in<l go into 
tbMp loilgiugs. 'Die «iuuum)iisea of the rival Vigilance Coiu- 
williNff of tho Chinch HU up his cup, and he re-olics lo throw 
tff bis ghwii and eniignito. It is i .isy lo toy that tlii.s is 
Wl •aaggerated and over'-traim.al ])icture lif tlm siuie of Ihinga 
wlueh would prevail if tho Burials Bill ami .'similar inem»urea 
WBW fdlowod I'Ut to their practical rc^uit.s; but it i.s not 8<i easy 
tm tkow whera the line is to he drawn if the 'plo is once 
4idmnl«d thnt tho uhuveheB ami ciiuirln.Md:* of the EstabUsh- 
■MDi aro to hi) freely at tho disposal of all ^ects alike. The 
f tmm and authority of tho Church Imvo been duo in a great 
MMMivaUi the high oharacter of the clergy, to their t'aith and pride 
it iMr .work, their learning, inde)'eiidonco, and devotion, xbey 
iMbeld on honourable place, and they have slinwn thcniHclvcs^ 
■•■biiiiyi worthy of it. But these ore not the men to eubinit 
IWMel^ to tho iiiUignities and humiliation which it is pro^Hiscd to 
■pon thoir olUco, nor are men qualified to suci^fed them 
to be attracted by the kind of legislatiori which hits 
‘ >wed. The Church as it is kmiwn and honoured has Wu 
under oertoin welLkntiwu conditions, and if those coiidi- 
r sdtered, it it idle to expect that the Church will remain 
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-L of sommonii^ juries ought to be conuderod sepmtely from 
the general question of the utility of juries in ctril eases, u ibis 
ancient institution is worth preserving it ought to be in^proved, 
and wo think that its value was well shown ^ Mr. Dennum in a 
recent debate in tho Houbo of Commons. ** If/’ he eaidi ^ oasee 
were tried in the superior Courts without juries, it would toon 
become well known what views were held by certain judges 
particular classes of cases, and all botU of jobbery would be 
roHorted to by auitors to p^ot thoir causes tried by judges who had 
shown a leaning to the view they themselves held." This jobbery 
could only bo practised under consldemblc restrictiaiis, but Mr. 
Ihmman's e-xpcricnce correctly informed him that there would be 
strong inducement to attempt it. Railway Companies complain 
of the prevailing tendency of juries to find verdicts agiuust tnem, 
but tho public would probably have greater reason to complain 
if the decisions in cases of alleged negligence were wholly 
left to judges. Any lawyer whose experienoo extends 
over the last twenty vcorM* must know that in a laree 
number of cases which Have been tried during that time the 
decisions of particular judges on the facts might have been 
pmlictud with certainty, beforehand. As the low standi^ the 
judge limy, and often dexm, withdraw a case from the considera- 
tion of tho jury, but if it goes to thorn they are quite as likely to 
find i^aiust the judge's view of the case os in accordance with it. 
The iiifluenco of the Railway (Jomjmjiies is in variona ways so 
enormous tliat, in referenco to thoiu, the institution of juries has 
something of the Sfime value wdiich it has been olwiys held to 
have in cases lietweou the Crown and tho subject. It is quite 
true that juries have fi'equently gone further in imposing liability 
on Railway CompauioH tban an impnrlial J udge would approve ; 
but, ppenking generally, it is bettor for tho public that they 
Mhoiild go too far in this dii'ection than not far enough. 

Tho diiVoroDCe between juries and judges in this respect mav bo 
illustrated by roferouco to an action which aroso out ot the fall of 
ail iron girder upon a tiain of tho Metropolilau Railway Company 
during tho coustructioii of tho new Meat Maiket at Smithlield. 
Tho girder w'ns suspeiRled prepturatury to being fixed in posi- 
tion to support tho structure of tlm maikot which has ooen 
raised alxno tho railway, 'i'lio suspending chains slipped, and the 
girder full upon a train which Imppoiu^d tu be passing at tho 
inoimmt Several passengei's were killed or wounded, and ono of 
tliein brought this ftctit)n ngninst the Railway Company. The 
works were bning carried on by the Corjwration of London under 
Barliamentary powers. The question in the case was whether the 
Railway Company were liable to conipuniiNito the injured pnasenger 
IIS having negligiUitly omitted any reasonable precaution for the 
safety ul their train. Tho case camo on for trial at the assizes, 
and by an arrangement between the parties it was reserved for 
corisicieratiou bv the Court, without calling on tho juiy to give'' 
their verdict. Rut it wus u.M8umed by judge and counsel at the 
trial that tho verdict, if given, would have been imainst the 
C<iinpany. When the cose came before tho Court of Common 
IMeus, that (\)urt considered itself to be placed by the terms of 
the reservation in the pasitiou of a jury, and, looking at the ease 
os a jury, it decided that the Company was liable. There was then 
an appeal to tho Exchequer Chamoer, where llie decision was that 
the Company was not liable, and on further appeal to the House of 
Lords this decision was upheld. Thus the plainull’ ultimately failed, 
although he had the Court of Common Pious iu bis favour, and 
he almost certainly would have bod the jury also in hia favour if 
the cose had gone to them. The case, having reached the exalted 
tribunal of toe House of l«ords, enjoyed tho advantan of being 
irradiated by those bright beams of equity which, an Lord West- 
bury might say, do not dosceud to that lower level upon which 
common lawyora genorally, and particularly certain Judges of the 
Common Pleas, ara coutont to form what they think ore legal 
judgments in what they are pleased to call their mindai It is not 
our present purpose to discuss the reasons for the ultimate decision 
in this case, but merely to use it as an illustration of the probable 
cfuisequences of depriving juries of the sbaro which they now poe- 
soAB in the decision of tliis class of cases. Tho plaiotxiT was an 
ordinary passenger who had of course no conceptiQB cMf the risk 
which ho meurx^ when he took a ticket by the train. It was a 
ri^k which no rational person would have hiourred for the sake of 
the convenience of triivellinff by that train. The Railway Company 
know that the hoisting of g&dera was part of the work* which wee 
being done above thou line, and they hud both the poiimr and op- 
portiinity to place the contractors for the work under oldigatlbn to 
arrange tor its pertorniance with proper regard to the saftiy of their 
traiusk Even if this were not ao, they had power to aisintge th^ 
trains so that they should not pam along that portkia of ^fine while 
a girder was suspended by onaina above it. Any ordinaqr penm^ 
with a mind unenlightened 1^ that edblgenoe of wiadtun whlcl? 
guides the decisiona ol the Bkmse of Lor^ would have liioii(jdkt 
that the Railway Company was ^mid to do M^ywioh ia Udi. It 
is convenient, and perbiqpe our habite hate madk it almost 
uectiwsary, that this Railway Compm^ shouU rap im tmine eaety* 
five or ten minutesj hut lull, if we were told lhalwewereto pass 
under a suspeiidedi girder, we dlMtt prate to he late te our 
appoiDtment^ or to take a cahu Tte CSmpai^ te tehrwmthod of 
proceeding levemd a weU^totowp g tod at io i t . Tkej orato to hate 
thought that it was wodbt wjbAe Itofte toi m t s isw i wff mikrm 
, WteiA, or. In other worda teibaiweCtehiMi^ 
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and HMiiVtiL vMi mSmmn cma, kit ai^ H vrialiA alip, aad 
did. AelMitiaii id tke ^icAa^oer Chamimvad tiie noma ef 
I^»da«iiglitf«t]MM ke leokonad among mmif vroafii of thatratii 
of tim nmak of a legal Inmiuorj, that the wMom of tim Lav k 
not lOm tim vMeni of ordinm^ mankind. At any into vo tiunk 
that Btaalgr-iiiiBe juriae out of a knndred voakl haae found a 
vordiet tU tide oaae agairat the Beltway Ooiiipany^ and we yeative 
to Mgaid the teadeney of juries to find eitch yerdiete ae whokeome, 
although liahle to be carried to exeom^nnd requiring to be watehed 
and mmtr^ed, ee it now k, by judgea. 

Snmpoeing tiie exieting ayetem of eummoning juried 4o bo ta- 
form^ ao that the duty may be fairly dktribaied, we do not 
see any havdohip on iudiriduela wbkh k'not mm than eounter- 
bfilanoM by the adTontagee of the eyetem to fioeiety« The yaried 
pmoikal asnerienee of twelve tiien uf diil^^nt puiauito ie highly 
Taluahle. Withoat aecfribing any wnctity to the number twelve, 
we tiimrid eay that there is no giHiu fur idteriug this number, 
unlees it he determined to try the cjoeetioneble experiment of eub* 
Bti tilting the yerdiri of a majority for that of the whole number. 
The eomplainta which one ooauuonly hr^nrs proceed, not fn»ra jury- 
men who have been employed, but from thooe who have been kept 
waiting without omployineiit If serving on juries ie, as we hold 
it to be, a valuable part of the education of a citisen, it appeart^ 
undesirable to minimise the opportunitit^ hy which that education 
may be obhiiDed. It deserves coaotderation, too, that the abtdi- 
tion of Juries would neoef«ari)y pnH)u(‘e a I'sat increase in tlie 
already mtnidablo bulk of law repurth. Tulcing again for iiltiKtra- 
tion the case of an action against a t{uil\vt)y Ooinpeny for alleged 
negligence, tt is to be observed that tli<< question which most 
uRuaiiy prranoes a report is whvlhcr there was evidence in sup- 
port or the plaintilTs case which ought to have been submitted to 
the jury. If the judm thnught th<*re was not, ho would non- 
suit the plaintiff, and the pi*«>]oiety of hia ruling might afterwards 
be brought before the Court in Imtco. Jhit although there are 
many sudi cases, there are iiitiuitiily many move which are triiNi 
by n jury under divet^tion of a judge and nothing men* is hcnrrl of 
thorn, nor do any reports appear of the trials except in news- 
papers. If, however, the judge decided all questions both of law 
and fact, it is difficult to see how tt> avoid the necessity uf report- 
ing at considerahk loagtlt many 2ases wliich are fiow consigned to 
convenient oblivion. This nuci>SMity already pmvails to n groat 
extent in the Court of Cikaiioery, and" althioigh something has been 
done of late yoars to dituinish the number of bulky volume.^ 
which are indlspemiablu in u lawyers practii'e, the shelves of legal 
libraries still griaiu under an alnioMt unniautigeable mass. The 
A ttomev-Oeneral said that it wuh nii advantap? of the present 
system that a judge who tries a case is c<»ci)pe]hHl to state hts view 
of it in a manner that lusy be intelligible to twelve ordinary 
men. We may add that it further advantage that tlie judge s 
statement of his view is not ueiiolly ropurlud, except perhaps 
in newspapem. 

We do not greatly favour a proposal which bos boen made for 
the employment cm special juriit* of pcmoiiK who ha\e very little 
indeed Vi do, who are very intelligent, and who would be gUd to 
be so omjiloyed.*’ A special ju^ in Loudrai or Midd)c*t}cx as now 
constituted includes a can.<-iderablo \uricty of experience and 
practical knowledge and ability w'hich men of hdnuru would not 
necessarily p o asea a . It has bfri'ii »Uited that it depends upon a 
man himHllf W'huthcT his iKine* appears in Iho list of qM«ciaJ or of 
common jurm, but in fiict thme is a gieat diflnrcftjcc in the 
class of men who usually serve on t^pccinl ns compared with 
common jnriM. Certain varieties of srtiuns almost alwavs 
succeed if tried by eommm) juries, but \ery often foil if tfm 
defendant goes to tho expense uf a special jury. If it be naid that 
this is 0 confession of weakness which gtics far to coudeiira the 
entbe^stem, we anewor tlmt judges as well os juries havu their 
prejudices, end by combiuhig the tw<i in a trial one is made a 
chra upon the oUier. It mimt be remembered that, from lelo- 
tionship or other causes, there ib ahvays danger that parricnhir 
cooDsef may acquire pwdomiiiiiring influence over a judge, 
whersaa this can hardly happen with juries which are changed 
from day to day. luaj admit that judges devolve many 

perpledrig qnoslioDs apou juries, who aettlc them by mothojs 
scamly to Iw approvud by a telbtid judroml intellect. Thu 
amount of dmnagvt is suppUMMsd to be often fixed by taking tho 
' aggregate of the sums aanted by all the juiymen and dividing it 
ly tvwe. Sat perhaps this rough jitstke iv as good aa any other. 
Let the Usta ok jurymen be oaxuliiUy prsparsd, and the penmns 
whose BimseajiqMar in them be fiurly somtuened, and if pmisihk 
eoqployed, and ve behove that the jury-box will contintte to be a 
populm iimttttiam 
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rpQE Lord Chtmberimn rniMt have p as w i d an naaioas aad ex- 
X hanaring week. The thardneiviiig in Ht. Sael'e k a State 
e•MaookL^aad tho fadering of it dtikAokk cImIm. 
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Laid vl mii th »i! k ta-a doer at Bu iainus m Falsce ie lee iaift^oml 
that as he pates to and fn^ along ilie narrow strip of jumsiM 
tiiere k no Tocun kr nnybady eka Uv share ii^ and ne allomiftio 
far the public hni to waUc in tliu :nud. Wu are afjatd Ihk 
eoiveepontknt is a diaappoiiited rickat-aa kcr. riuiwly this k aud 
the time to gvet^s l^ird Sydnuy thu pi'otcoUiUi of the laimBit 
sentry in the ssrviue. Indecal,!! i« aitisl'acUtry to ha>'f. iliia vkahk 
proof that thero nru still large avntiit^s tube had, and that the 
army is iiot< wholly ofuiipown of tlio lathy undurriatHl fttriidiniA 
who are suppoofd to bu idontiiWd with Mr. CardwolVa mscuatoic 
economi(v^. The L^rd Chatnbsrbun appoiLrs to have got os very 
smoothly with the i^esrs, but the Chumuous were tnoiv tiLouhlsMMna. 
It has hi^uii arrangad liial eaoli mumbor is to havo a liclioi for hit 
wife, if bu bus on*', and a pasan^^cou boaril the pcauy stssuMiiv 
fW>m St. Stopheii's to St. Piuil's. A Scotch un^mbor, howewi., 
seemed to btt rntlior nervous lest umrnnge cviUticules, ahoai 
wLdcl) his country men ure undersUud not to i»c always very pedi- 
cular, would Ijuvu to bo produced; while Mr, Muutugue (iusat wav 
very porsiateut imd tdoqucnt in pluailiug tho claims of sas- 
marrittd mumhers to tho ndditiouid ticliol for tho benefit of eay 
lady whom lluw might choopo ns their ooiuponiuu for Uie day. 
It was ofilcitdly'oxpbLinod that the ticket for a wife was a |p«al 
concushimi, and quito without pi*ecedrut, and that wuinan's n^le 
could uol be I'lH^ogui/ed any further. There app«'.nra to WaaMueg 
\H>pulm‘ desire (but the Cabinet should cuuulate ibo heroic pdlky 
of the Alderuieii, and join the procession (m horMuback, oratkak 
iu carriu;^t.>8 ; bat tho Ministry am not disposed to make thsmsihres 
conspicuous. It is on record that wlinn Lcml BuU^ visited fls!^ 
City ho used to be attended by ii binlyguard of pvizofiglilm 
epocially rt^iavmd for the occasion; and even Pitt lu 1789 ema 
**vcry gres^^iv in«ulted on his way b) tho Catliodrul, iu ooees 
quenee of wliudi be did nut relum in his mvn can iage, but sf.<ippMt 
Iodine with ihu Npt^jiker and sumo t>thor gonUciuen in Ihictnta* 
(\>iiituon« ; be wa** oscorted home in the oveiiing by u party «if tk» 
London lAght Horse." The l\uqtle’s Willimn, liowevar, am 
htmlly be fijtprt in ni^ive of similar treatment fioni liis own isvh 
and bloi ci. it hy u pity the pruccMum cannot be miulo mom af 
a pngeuut, but the mere luldiuon of a great many cmrbigtis A its 
length woiild muke it only more tedious, nut more picLuMvqaaur 
imjue.‘<»i\e. 

iVrhiqm the nuKsl startling and pn/./.liitg (drcumstiimo coMMekd 
with the anaugements for Tuesday is tbc ramounotmiunt that "thm 
Lmd ('hiiukbt.ilain bus \ery grsctTnlly rost^rved a couHidamhk 
number of seat. s in St. ThuIV for ilioso f(qm'.Hunbaivo mmnUwi uf 
the vvoii.iiig i luAses in ibo ituttropolis who may desiro to participale 
in the ccfomony. ’ Of course it is highly derirable that aa many 
pcnjdo us I'o.'dble should be provided with aeat:^ in the Cutkadsat 
aud tiintah «diw.sr,^ should be raprosuiUcd. Tim invitation 
represcntatiVi' imuuboi'.s of the wttrking cbisses" wouhUeeiu, kvw^ 
ever, to rrqitiie some exjdauHtion. If they are to be proainit ia 
tbeir r>*prenenl.;itiv(' niiuioity, it is important that it sJmiibl Ihs 
distiiicti} iinih;j>»tood wlioui they an' suppoKed to represent, aisd ua 
whnt aulborify tlieir lepieseiitethin is Wsed. flow, wo Hh4Ml)4 
liko to kn )W, docs ib*.' Lord (.'hutnb(M‘luin take eogniaunco of Ike 
reprcKcnUlivcri of tin- working elftHM«s.^ Iliillaiii has TvnuHkid 
that th<« common law of Kiigland bus never n^eiigni/iui gaatk* 
inen," aud wc iriwi^'ine tbnt it bus uIm) nveiloukad or iguotisd IIK‘ 
diHliuclii-n rd caste or t lash wbiidi lias just bean brought iutu nolkr 
by the i.Uid Chiiuilmlain. It has hitbeito been ussaiimil IlMt. 
tuere art' only two ('.ders of bhi^'lisbmeri, the pear and tkct 
coitiuii'iier. Is it now to be undorHtoiMl that there ora 
ordeis instead i»f 1 wo—pecr#, commonorH, and working -mon*- 
thal the nt^tkiug cbiescs are to bu regs ided aa an uatute dii 
from, and nnlependent of, the t^t i»f ihts cunmnomdly. Tliia 
would svein to be the uaturid inferenee to be drawn fiout liOtd 
Sydney '» '‘graceful" .vet. The House offkimmona is to repiwMSt 
tke geneial eoiumiinity, but uai the wmrktng-men, who luvt Ui k. 
speciallY^cpTeMented by inemliers of their own order. Ikfoni lk« 
last Keiurm Act, wiieti a larg<i proportion gf the working ckans 
bud uo voUis, it might perhaps have been nlaiihihly argued ckat 
they wore not nq/naeuted by the* Mouau of Uoininona. Uut tkav 
have votes now, if tiny choose to use thaiji, and their rcprawnlft’ 
tion in tin* popular .AMsmubly niusl thei' iore b*; luikl bi lie cm- 
plotc; indei^l it ik on this very ground that tlie adoption of tkt 
Billiot low been iufltilicd by tlie U«oeniin-ut. Kinee tJie extooriaa 
iOf the jfuHVfige the working cljis,«e« IniM; played no iinportaut part 
in variuu«i conhtili.'.-iicle”, and have throivu tie ir iid)ie MC«- now o». 
one side now im HUxtlier, Hut thar«' is one tiling \\ iii< Ij tle^y havr 
carefully, persistently, and invariably refi*ttiiie<I irnm dmijg, mspifr 
of mucli prcs>'ure and ^^dieilaljon, and th.it is from eh-eliiig wJmi 
ore called 'Working elasH eandiiiatca to represent them in Httriia 
meat. I\’o list has been published of '* tho reprf'*Mi7;tjili*r 
m#fQibafs of tho wokkiup flaa^ea '* who haic Wen chums 
for erbiidTron in Si, riudV, but if, om if* p'wible, luid perhaps- 
tow pr*>brbl*:, th**y lie long I 0 tho act ui men wJio go alavii 
Colliag w#irkrfig-irM?n nud profe«eing to speak wUk 

autkority on b*:^kHlf of that class; it ia imcesswry that it should be 
p«riMl«d <mt thill tho wtnrkitig chmsea thcxnRcires have nuvw m 
dcawd th^ae pretimrionw. Whnthorthu working- inen of Cfcakw 
tiiowed pf<fd taste and sbund jmlpiifjiit in j>reterrk|p • 
laaao of hanmeta to veprtiM;ntitliif.'iki of the Odger type « J 
aiMOthm wc k#ww^ ao desini to atgue. W« are speaking 
Biek, and it k an iadnipulable fact that, not only 'vero ih» 
m¥ pwftrrwil wtf thhi occasion, but tliat Mr. Odw 1 a« 9^ 
Mf mi iu dly iwjoeted Jeuiocmtic conslitnencias,* and «* a 
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Mingle worliing-raan candidate boa been elected in anj part of the 
kingdom. And, if the working doMes §o ompliaticiuly lepudiate 
reproAentation bj people of thin sort in I’arliamcnt, why abonld it 
be supposed that they will be flattered by being ao repreaented 
in St. raul’a? Again, if the invitation has been addressM to the 
• ilticiala and ddegatea of the Tmde Unions, it must be observed 
that the Unionists compose only a fraction of the whole labouring 
population, and that the non- Unionist majority have at least an 
tMjual right to be taken into account. 

The I^rd Charaborlain is not only an ofllcer of the^ Iloyal 
' llousebold, but a subordinate member of the political administra- 
tion of the day, and it may pf!rl)aps have been thought a good 
stroke of policy to bid for a little popularity among the democrats 
of tho metropfdirt. it would appear that neither Mr. Odgor nor 
Mr. Bradlaugh has been conciliated by Mr. Ucales having been 
■ made a Judge, and it may be tb)ubtfd whether Kepublican agitatura, 
who have oeen and are still busily engaged in vilifying and 
denouncing tho monarchy, will receive tho invitation to be present 
at 8t. l^iiurs in tho spirit in which it is offered. The sa/w- 
etdottea of Monaco couki not forgive Jlahagas for going to Court 
in knco-brcechoa, and the Free thought Kepuhlicans whom Mr. 
Jlradlniigh is suppoHud to lead would naturally resent tho double 
treason which would bo involved in hia countenancing a ceremony 
based on a rcrognition of the Deity and loyalty to tho Crown, 
ll is unfortunate that tho ropresentativo members of the 
working elaHSi's ” whoso names are iiiohI familiar should have 
<*hiefly diHtinguished thempclves bv their seditious violento luid 
iuH(»lont deliunce of authority. Iletwoen a (Jovernment which 
is charged with the enlurcoinent of the law and an 
impudent brawler who cnlhjcts a mob in a public place 
merely, as ho intimates, bfcauso tho (lovornmcnt has for- 
bidden it, there can bo no docont or lionest interchange of civili- 
ties. If anybody is anxious to know tho kind of language 
which tho agitators to whom the liord (Miamberluin is said 
to have '' gracefully ” addressed himself are now using in 
regard to the approaching ceremony, they should refer to the 
of the party. Tho Bhamoless print which rejoiced wdth 
iutarnous glee over the death of tho iVinco of Wales a infant son 
has not failed to improve the present occasion in a Hiiuilar spiriU 
'riio tiocialLMt quacks or fanatics who lately otfered Ihoir services, 
through the appropriate medium of Mr. Scott Ilussell, to the 
t.^nservative party, and some of whom have since hired them- 
selves out ns the peripatetic agents of the Liberation Society, will 
probably not bo persuaded to surrender tlujir project of sunny gardens 
Nt tho public expense by tho oiler of back seats in u daric catliedral. 
It will have betm observed tliat wliouevcr on(j set of these so- 
rallod working-inon come to tho front, they are iiii mediately 
denounced by rival speculators in the same imposture. It is 
notorious that these agitators are not working-men at all, and that 
they trade on the tlctiou just, as tho sluini sol(lier.s and sailors who 
beg in the streets trmlo on their borrowed uniforms and pretended 
iimpiitations. 'Hie Lord Chamberluiu will have some ditlioully in 
f dislrihuting bis favours impartially between the ^Jllole-in-tho-Wall,” 

tho Hall of Science, lliu (iiternntional Association, and tho 
“ Oockspur Street lot’* who are uccum'J of devilling for the 
Treasury Whip.” If Mr. Finlcn and Mr. Bnidlaugh can ho per- 
suaded to join Mr. (ilucistoiio in a solomn thanksgiving for tho 
recovery? t)F the IVmee of Wales, we cun only hope that it will do 
them giM)d ; hut as u trick of political cjuivas>ing wo are afraid 
That it will lead to diHappoiiitmciit. If any value i.s attached to 
ii, it will bo only as a pledge of personal sympathy nud more 
.'mhstaiUial coiicosioiis. There is no desire to inquire too curi- 
ously iLs to the private persons on whom the Lord Chambor- 
hiin may have bestowed tickets, but it is obvious that 
the p\d)lic ri'cngnitieii by a high ollicer of State of the poli- 
ticians of the piueinent ns a representative bixly entitled 
to a place beside the Lords and Uommons ia a circumstance 
which calU for some explanation. If there is to be class represen- 
tation, it may he UNlved wliy anv one class is selected for tKis dis- 
tinction, and also why the wording clashes ore to bo represented 
without their coiHenl, and against their will, by a set of men 
whom they Ua\ e by tlicir voles on all occasions consistently and 
Btedfm«ily rcpudi.iicd i** In il.^elf this luiiy appear to be a small 
matter, but unfortunately it is only another indication of that 
fal.Ht» and iawning llatiery ol a particular chiss which ia at once 
immoral mid dciiiorali/ing. 


KxMltlllATlON. 

»^piIK lariat part of the emigration from our shores goes to tho 
X United Slates. It is riot wonderful that emigrants should 
prefer a short voyage to a long one ; and, ns compared with the 
cold of Canada or tho heat of tho West Indies, the temperate 
region which Vum between them is as altractivo now as it was 
throe hundred years ago. The idea of white immigration into the 
West Indies has been almost abandoned, although, as Mr. Kingsley 
has pointed out, there were a hundreil or inort^ years ago lloiuisli- 
Ing communities of English origin in islands w hich are now almost 
' eocclusiveljr occupied by coloured people, who are able to live in a 
rude way with Tory little labour. There is probably no subject on 
which hastily formed opinions are more likely to prove erroneous 
than thhi of ooloniaation. Wo look at tho crowdiol population of 
, gtaiit town, imd wa read of countless milliona of acres of 
'^llittsto land axiittBg in our ooloue^ and we can only understand 


by experience the dilBculty of moving ten lunUieeftom England to 
Australia. It is obviouaindeed, on a all^t eonaideiatioD of theiulgeetf 
that the class of men whom we at home ^ould bemoet wrilliiig to 
deport ore exactly those whom the colonies would beleeat willing to 
receive. But as regards women, it is wonderful that emiffraSon 
has not been carried further than it has. It is stated in toe last 
Keport of the Emigration CommiasioDers that they lately reorived 
from the Government of New South Wales a request that they 
would undertake the expenditure ^of a sum of money voted by 
the Colonial Legislature for immination in sending out to the 
•oleny ** female domestic servants.’’^ We shall take the liberty of 
asHuming that the emigrants sent out under this name would 
rapidly pass into the condition of wives of the humbler class of 
settlers, and that this change would be neither unexpected nor 
undesired by some at least of tho emigrants. There was some 
diflicuity in senaing them out, and if an attempt were made to 
promote emigration of women of a higher class it would probably 
be a lamentable failure. It is perhaps surprising that the agitators 
.for woman’s rights have not taken this matter of emigration in . 
hand more eflectively than they have done. They would imme- 
diately obtain — although perbups they would not greatly value it — 
the sympathy and cu-operatioii of many men who are now dis- 
posed to laugh at them. They surely might induce people of the 
middlf-class to look more than they now do to ouiipation in edu- 
cating their daughters. There are many parents who cannot hope 
to leave fortunes to their girls, nor even to And husbands for them 
at homo, but who might, if they set about it in good time, give 
them such training and opportunities as would enable them to 
marry comfortably in the colonies. Society owes at least thus 
much to Miss Faithfull and her allies, that it has been taught by 
thorn to put aside false delicacy in discussing the position and pro- 
spects of women. Wo think that the time has almost come when the 
Government of Now South Wales might venture to sny what it 
doubtless means, and might request the Emigration Commissioners 
to send out to the colony an lissortment of young women suitable 
tt> become wives of artisans and faiiners. If a young man in a 
colony can keep himself, he can usually keep a wile ; and the more 
children ho has tho better, since they are all likely to be able to 
live, and some of them to prosper, in a country in which they have' 
been born and bred. As a possible preparation for colonial life, the 
etlbrts which are being made to procure more u.seful education 
for girls deserve to be heartily supported. We do not object 
to women practising ns doctors in England if they can get patients, 
but, ns a qualitlcatiou for the wife of a settler in a new country, a 
knowledge of medicine, as of cookery or laundry work, must be highly 
valuable, l^^rbaps by the time that a crop of girls educated in useful 
things have grown up, a method will have been invented of ex- 
porting them to colonies desiring to receive them as what they 
would really bo — namely, intending wives of settlers. Of course, 
if any propriety is thereby supposed to be maintained, they can be 
described in omciul correspondence as female domestic servants 
and the niulo inhabitants of the colony to which they go will 
uot perhaps object to marrying huu.semaid8 or c^Kiks if they find 
that the wives they so obtain are amiable, sensible, and well-in- 
structed. We are told by the Emigration Commissioners that the 
rangemont proposed by the authorities of New iSouth Wales was 
lat they should despatch one ship in e%'ery second month 
carrying 'about two iumdrod ** femmes,” with a few selected 
faimlies for their protection. Wo pause here to remark that 
the only limit to tho number of ** females ” whom the 
Colonial Government was prepared to receive appears to^ have 
been the amount of money which they had in their Lands to pay 
passage-money and e.xpeim^s. Hero, thfm, is an opening for charity 
which can hardly bo iiiisplacod. If benevolent people in l^lngland 
will subscribe a fund, it may bo applied without visible limit to the 
exportation yf female domestic servants” to New South Wales. 

It is strange, however, that the proposed arrangement which 
seems so advantageous was found impracticable. ‘^The impos- 
sibility of collecting many as two hundred eligible female 
emigrants in a short time, and the difficulty of retainin||[ those we 
might collect unless passages could bo found for them without un- 
reasonable delay,” are stated by the Commissioners as sufficient 
reasons for onlv partially fulfilling tho request of the Government of 
New South Wales. They do not say that ** eligible” female 
emigrants could not be found at all, but only that they could not 
be collected in batches of two hundred at intervals of two montfaa. 
|f we asked for a further definition of fm eligible** female 
emigrant, it would probably be explained to mean at least this— 
that no lady need apply. But if we ate right in this asBunmtioQi 
it suggests rather melaucholy reflections. It comes to this— tnat a 
girl TOm of middle-class parent^ and brought up in the usual oemwk 
must accept the position in which birth and eaucatiim have plaoed 
her, and cannot hope to improve it by any enterprise or energy ^ ^ 
own. There is astoiy that the brothers l^rd Hood aOdliordBfidport 
ran away from oohom and went to sea, and, b^nnitu active mas 
ship boys, they ended it as admirsls. But for women 
has been no poWbility of breaking the dull, and oftsli Joyless mon^ 
tony of home life except by the sacrifice of ehaiWIer* It snsely b 
permissible to wish tuat the daughter of a bank dark might 
allowed, and indeed encouregedi to emigrate as a fomde doiiiss& 
servant *’ to a thriving ootony. Hard work and phm^ m Austodia 


is preferable to Ikum gentility and i 
vilfe. Tho Oommisiionm state that 


i-panperism iflf Fmtoii- 


to send out the young Women sis ths^oenld odUeoi t he m Ih small 
bodies in private shipei tha. pfOtootioit 

and taking every lONwantioii Ihr thdr wsSbeing that wi 
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omAdufbar movmiuito Mid tuke iM^d Itet ihe wMgmetifbi tad 
’veli poaed iit dl tituea, no IriaadLy ennormu or flowioi^ lalds 
Udifi}< huff awkwiirduota and auhetitatin^ diApury fur peiramlhy. ; 
^^AUracling improper attetttioa’' ia evyoiitlv n blow aimed at 
thoae unduly low dreaaea which lot the dayliiTht throueh^ atid 
wo eupp^Mu nl«i) at the fomoiiB ahouider Hirnp/’ which dooa not | 
loave inuoh lo tlio iiuaginuUoD. But thia^ like all the rett, is too | 
Taguo and eUiitic ; for there are pruden in the world to whom 
ev^tbiog ie improper. Wo once knew a clergyman who ' 
objected lo his wife a wearing a large ciimuo brooch in the 
front of hor dre««, on the ntthor grot«e plea that it attracted , 
man'e eyM to a part of her person which he deatrod they 
should ignore. There are imoplo to whose prurient imitgination 
impvt)piMr thoughts are euggcHtcd by quite inuocent and allowable 
famous. 

To say the tnilh, phid an we fhould bo to see the question 
of woincnV ratioiifdly Inindled, wn do not expect much from 
the now uioieincMit. The geneml ediinitinn of the public taste, 
reactirig on that of lln; pui'veyorfl /u)d the iirbitors of hinhion, 
is the Only thing that rnu clu gootl. if women of good eocittl 
position would lake u]) tho miittei', and net ii fashion thut 
should be nt ma o lovely to the oyo tiiid fliiitable to our clinuile 
and niHuner^, the thing would be done. Ikit oh long an tiiey 
submit to bo men* dolle draped by tlndr dref^H-makeirf and 
stuck about witli bown and funthern and Aowith by their 
inilliuorH, bloclv.N bewigged find bofrir.r.ed ))y tlio hai]'-drei»«»or, 
clothoH-liorHCH (i)*‘and(‘ring iu atripcH or breaking out in ^potn 
OH the Jiniinnbn’tnrer» may deteTinino, they will n**ver ho 
well dreuMui. ruHhion hat* bcronio now a mntler of timlt;; it i;i 
no longer aque-itinuof tuKtej and until the two can be untivd, 
we Hindi ha\e. tv) endure the many ey(‘«oreH which now aflhct tin. 
Itcuunot bo rtjiid tliat w e have no benutil'ul iiuhIoIh to fidl buck upon. 
There is no oiulhly refinon wdiy Hiich moflilientiouH of the old 
Greek costume nn would render it practicable in our modern life 
should not ho adojited. We have never gone be\o»jd it in its 
exquisite grace and grave Kimplicily ; and yet claH»ic drapery did 
not rutider octiie work iui)iosf(ihle. iiidue<l, (IrocU nri<l itomaii 
women did more tnaimul doniCHtie labour than our modevu i(idi»‘» 
drcAin of ; and antique eodtumoH ololhed an a(‘livo limbn us are to 
bo found under ( rinoliueH niid pniinierH. At all events modi lien- 
tious are poH'vihle, aa wo hco f'vorv now and then among our move 
ortiaticnlly draped >voim*n. MeJiioval faHhifnin, too, give some 
very loioly tonuH, if perpetmdly disturbod by quuintues'-es ami 
UglmesHes. Thv' si tuple drupevies of Hurento niid muiith* wvi <' iit 
loiirtt true in line and Wantiful iu How, though too long and 
cunibroiiH for medorii uhc; but whenever a go id fonu wh.s fi>und 
it was Hure to be overlaid by some adjunct which gradually 
cbangiid its character till it beeamo another thing ultog-ethov; or 
tho o/loct of f»n<' nrtii-lo of attiro was ruined by the extmvagance 
of another, till ahnurdity culminated in tho double horns, tliekiiottHl 
sleeves, the hard-pointed Htoiiuichers that seemed to cut the body 
in two, tho imsiglitly I'aj'thingalcs aud monstrous rutlk, with which 
women di«igiiis<Hl the beauty of tludr drap(*ry and rendered 
,lliuaiselveH liideuuH. But, in spite of idl thuir oceonlricilioH and 
^uburrationH, there nro tino modids of dress in olden times ; and 
tho word of them are Heureoly more absurd than tbe ivorst of our 
own fa*<hioiis. The very ‘Mionih” thomflolveB aro but n shade 
Dioro absurd lluni the modern head of falso hair, with the odd 
little hat or bonnet perched on the (op of a fiuazy hfiycock ; and 
inoditcval mantles di<l not trail in tho dust with more grace or loss 
cleaurmoHH than do our Indii's’ modern trains. Tho short walking 
skirt is ubont the only thing of wiiich we can hoiistj and this, 
according to our Hiigneious conteiuporarv the ia getting 

longor, 80 as to (rail an inch or ho on the ground. Thus hero again, 

08 BO often before, wvunen have pro\ed iheiiistdves utterly foolish 
in tho mutter of fiusliion, and ineap.able of a]>preciating a good or 
useful thing when tliey hu\u got il. Seriously, it is a pity that 
they blunder si) egregiously in their dress ; but so long us fashion 
art is nowhere, and beauty i-’ a imn-e iniitler of ehanee, lost 
almost 08 soon aa I'ound, abiiiuloned for on ugly caprice, foi* (he 
mem sako of novelty, aud on the ab&urd pka of chuiig-e being 
good for trade. ' { 


tiOTlIIC AKCniTIiCTUUK IN ITALf. ; 

W S hey© bt^en tarrying for n long while among the cities of 
Italy and tho noble buildings oi' the early middle age wbich 
thoff ooutmu. But trust that no one who fuids the eliarm of . 
tvaoioff th© imprees which tho history of siimiig timeH bus left 
it on briok aud marble will deem tlmt we have Uirried too 
long in a laud of such suriiodidug interesL One sketch’ more 
Mill bring tit© subject, from tne point of view from which we Imve 
looked at it, to an end. lu all our Htuditw of Italian buiidiiigs we 
lUT© OMde tho Komaueaqun arehitocture of tho country our main 
ol^aol* Wabav© clone su adviaedly. No «tyle of archiioctiire liaa 
Jrinbar fdiiiiii© on th« uttoution of the hlshuical inquirer thim tJie 
3R(iMB©Bqu© at Italy. Its actual murits as n lorm of art niav, 
flf ^CKUamif Uk© tboa© of all other forms of art, be variously judged 
IgpMvioiia miods Jiud c^ea. Yet we can hasd^ understand, rer- 
i«F© ahottld Bot envy, the tatlo which should see caber thim 
mm mn*© aoblsat WQMn in auoh pikM a© the Cathedral of 
Itet aad ^ OduncH-dloiii© of Padua. But, leaving alone 
queatioiM ^ tMt©# ^h© Bomaaesqii© of Italy, loeked at in iu 
iilBhuinal tWjinrti OiMa nmk amcnig the hjfhfM and pureet toms 
of tho ananMi tdbo traid hoe eeon, Tho atfle lo thoroaghlj 


BotioiNd iBllBotigiB; kfatiMmglJyooMlte 
strufition. Thoo^ of tilMoioil oil, m aBdBiwgd 
attempt to combiao b mtoBi of ooMtOB Otk a of bbdbUib TIbBoh 
birth with a of doeonotion wfaioh wos oiBlfdy hoRoteod 

from (ireecse. It ha© been ©aid over and aver ogaia, mt it eaoBOt 
be too often said, that tho true aro b itootBio of aaeioBt Ito^ wbo 
on aridiitcotiire of the piM and arch, while tho andikoctim pi 
oncknt Crreeoe was an arohdtacturB of tho oelumn and entablatMie. 
I'hc stylo of claosical Home wa© an attempt to hlend the two, an 
to give to a building SBised accardum to the ItaUan 
of construction a superficial likeness to a iNdidiBg Bueod aocoaliaig 
to the Greek system of oonstructiini. The pier aod its aadi, ike 
real construction which ought to behold^ brought toiiBodaiHlor** 
nomented, is thrust, as it were, into the background^ and OEoassMut 
is sought in the (h©ek feature©, which ore thnmt m witbcMit oay 
constructive purpose. The most tnily satisfactoiy buildup of 
the ckiHsical itomun time are those which are the least enriched, 
those where tiie Greek fcMiturcHi are quite secondarr or aro ahoont 
altogether — the onipLi theatres, bridges, and ^ueducts. Bot © 
style which allows uf more enrichraent than is fitting for haiU- 
ingH of this doss is neoded for buildings of other claaao^ for 


CMive its proper place as such, and should stand boldly out as 
the life and soul of the building, the centre of an appro- 
priate and consistent style of ornament This great nroldeni 
wfiM first solved by the Italian Homanesque. The Northern 
Jlomuiiesque, in (termany above all, whs largely influeneed by 
the more maseive uud unadorned Koiuan works. Such an in- 
terior SH that of tijo church of Moinz has really move in mm- 
inon witli on amphitheatre or an aqueduct than it has with a 
boHilico. The Italimi architects, on the other hand, could not 
hiing tlieinselves to give up features of such exquisite grmeo as the 
Ciiluions wiiich Uoiiie had borrowed from Greece. They worhvd 
out a style in which the Italian arch and the Grecian colunm 
should each have its place, a Htyle in which they should not 
Hiinply Htaud uuconnectedly side by side, but should bo fused 
tirgetiier into one hiirnioiiious wholo. They found a use for the 
ctiliiriin, ill which it played ns honest ami cousistent a part as it 
liiiti phiyed iu itn native* land of Greece. There the column had, 
rightly and uaiurally, supportod tho entablature; now that tho 
countruclion of the entHblature was exchanged for tho constructioii 
of the arch, tlic column was^ no less righilv aud naturally, ©ot to 
support the arch. Our first certain exiuuple of this gi'eat change 
« — u chuuge which was the groundwork of every later aevelcqunent 
of iionuinesque and (huhic art — is indeed to be found beyond tho 
bounds of Italy, on tho other side of tlie Uadxiatic. Tho palace 
of Diode lion at Spill ato fonns, as we have fdroady hiuted 
moro than once, one of the great Inudiuarks in the hiotoiy of 
architecture, it is not of the alig}it43st consequence that Spalato 
is not goographicully iu Italy. It would have been of a© liltlo 
con.Kcquenoo il tbo elnuigo, instead of being made by Diocletian at 
•Spulato, had been nmdo by Constantius at York. The arto of 
Dome wore coinnion to at least tho wholo Western half of tho 
Empire, and Italy was the port of the Empire in which this great 
change took the firmest root and bore the richest crop©. 'We 
have seen an intermediate stage of Eavouna, whero the arohiiact 
still did not venture to moke bis arches spring direct from his 
columns without the iuterpositiou of a last lingering trace of the 
eutabiature. But the general efi'oet is really but little modified, 
even at Kavenna, and tho arzangeinent of Sp^to comes out ©gain 
iu itH purity at IjUcch, and reacoos its fullest development in the 
crowning glories of Pisa. A pure and conBisUmt round-BBohed 
stylo was now in being ; a stylo wbich really united the ijme 4f 
tUu Greek column with the constructive odvantagos of the nman 
pier and arch, and which gradually worked out for itself b pm 
and couHi^tent fcirui of decoration. The style as we see it at Tlsa 
(vud in the better examplee at Lucca answers every reasonable 


grace. Ana it is a truly nsuoiiai style, a genuioe fMoouca or ine 
Italian mind. It is tho tmborrowed growth of the soil, ©ngpiittd 
by the cinminstaBO©©, and answering the needs, of tho Mid in 
wliiuh it aroflo. 

Wo will not ottempt waj invidioiw compansaB botsvoon fihe 
Xorthein and tho Sontbem finnns of KoaiMiiiflSQmx It it eMMh 
that one is Northern and tho other is SouthonD. The fonao^Mr-^ 
ham would be out of plaoe on the bonks of the Amo, bbA Urn 
forms of Pisa would be out of place in the peniniala whidk oonr* 
hangs the Wear. What we bow wiah todweil i]pQnis:kho into 
of the two stylos respectiod^, the natnrs of thsialer foamo Af <Brt 
to which they oovonalj gave way. To the rnttkamnUi Nosttant 
Europe a nuao exoallent way was diown, and ^ iftaiBMM|llit>f 
8peytv and Caen and Norwra vanished hedomwal^ 
than itself. PUgrimo and wmimo wtonhig^fim Aa49M|p 
brought with thoiB m now aaahileokoral Iomb, a afidoai m OMU- « 
©traction woithy to mak aido by oido with the eafedUilM of 
Greece and thownnidaMh of Ita^. The Mali (■■©din BWrhHariiiBrt 
long nssd the pobtod anh, not anlyaa an aachbalBl or {boMmi- 
tal shape, Imtaon piWiiOBwrt iMtiiioaf 
hadueedBwBheutlnwiad^ itafiOi 
rom^d ii foi oi s, iw»oa» fBtiMi^ aoBattilMlfwB^ 
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dlli i 'lM fto at thoae of Rt? earn owitaiy in the pelatwi mkatU Xhtit 
£amoi«Noi^«fnlaiiot]tepo^«4(MediwM 
fiMpiteod <Hi the molt maaslvepim ef the OermiA or Hemiea 
Rosaoies^ve, «d was enploved a» a oMMtmctive twtm 
in Ute nuttit arohes ef the Duildiiig. OWaallj the new ceiiairae* 
thra ftahiiv, ee bjr e hind of attreetfanii Mthered round itrelf a 
whole mteoi of eppiopriate onmiBORt* l%e ameQer deoaratiYe 
enhee followed the Aepe of the main ocmetnietive fsetorae. A 
ejetem of monldiDgi ami other enriohmentm appropriate to the 
new cooetmctiou, bat which would have been incoogruoue with 
the old. wee developed step bp itep^ and the xnero groupings of 
auigle4ight windowa eide by aide giMuallp grew into the great 
ioventioii of traoeiT. Aa fn the place or natiun to which the new 
ftole is due it i« idle to enter into eontrorersies. In Germany, in 
rVeoee, and in !Bngland| Gothic arohiteoture ia* equally at home; 
in afl alike it la tho^ghW native; in all it speaka eesentiaily 
the eame language, though language brenches off into various 
diideeti in even kingdom, almost in every province. It is idle to 
nsk whi^ of the three gmt uatioDS wu in advance of the other 
two; each national variety of the ptylo bps its own diatingiiishiog 
chasaoteristica, and it is a mere matter of taste which is to bo pre- 
fbffed to another. Amiens and Solisbuiy have been compared 
and eootrasted ovei' and over amin. and the same answer must 
always be given, that the French church shows the more spedy 
and perfect devrionment in some points, as in the windows, while 
the Bbglish church has a no less undoubted ndvanUigi^ in other 
pointo^ as in the sections and mouldings of the pier-arcades. The 
great artistic creation of the middle ages belongs in short to no 
narticular nation; it is the common property of all Westein 
Christendom North of the Alps. 

Xjet us now oneo more cross to the lands South of the mouniains, 
and we sinill there find the cose exactly oppoaito. The true Gothic of 
the North ia not there to bo found There are doubtleiwin itaJy 
oroenls of buildings with pointed arches, but to produce a Gothic 
building somethiTig more is noeded than simply to give the arch a 
pointed form. The building is not true Gothic unless tho pointed 
aieh ia accompanied by an appropriate system of duooralion — hy 
those appopriate forms of moulding, of capitals, of windows, which 
the instinct of the Northern architects gradually worked out as the 
fltUag enriohmeat of the constructive form which they had learned 
from the Saracen. No buildings are historically more inton^i^tiug 
than those in which the pointed arch appeurs without having as 
yet won for itself this appropriate svstem of decoration. Such 
are alike the original SaracfMuc biiiUun^, the Harncenic cburcheM 
of Sicily, and tbe various IrausiUoual buildings of Ntirtlic)^ lands, the 
various forms interniediate between Romauesquo and G(»lhic, the 
various strivings, AS yet not wholly successrul, utter tho full develop- 
ment of tbe oew principle. Ihit their hist'inc interest is so high 
mainly because they are ortisticaUv iinperlbct, bf^ause they ^huw 
us the various stops by which *mcu felt their way after a new 
style, tbe way in which old ideas fell ofi' une by one os tlm new 
ideas found freer play. The more inconHinteiit such transitiemil 
examples arr^, the more clearly they set iKdore us tlui mixture 
of two discordant prtnci))les, the more do they touch of tlie way 
in which stylos of arohitecturo were devcl(»])(Mi, and tho higher i» 
their interest as stages in tho history of art But tlioir viiluo of 
this hind depends wholly on their b»iug genuino luid natural 
stsm of a healthy development strivinga at'lcr something more 
pemot which is not yet rcaclied, but to which every fre^h 
Attempt brings us nearoV. They are essontially struggles after 
something which has not yet b^ seen, not imperfisrl cques of 
something which has been seen. Now what place shall we 
aaaigii to the pointed archilecturo of Italy ? AKsuming the 
Norlhem Gatbio, wirii its deep-cut mouldings, its olaboruie 
tracery, with the piinciple of vertical oxtousiou rmried out alike 
in the main linos of the building and in its tninutefti detail^ to be 
the ideal of a style which has the polotod arch for iU main c<g)- 
struotlve feature, it is not too muen to say that in Italy siiob a 
style is unknown. Particular buildings, particular cities, come 
newer to it than otbeni^ but it would be ioipomihie to tind an 
Italian buildiiig in which the principles of tho 8t)'le ant so 
oon^etely and oonsUtently carried out as they are in thu 
churobes of England, Franco, and Germany. Here nod there 
we find a church in which the arches are poiuted, but in which 
tbs whole feeling is Bomonoeque. Were such a church a 
Sicilian mosque, eonqueiedand baptised by King Roger, its hintorlc 
interest woura be ol tho highest order. But when we hiid tiiat 
it is a buikKng of tbe thirteenth or fourteenth orfrftfNmth century, 
a huildiag later than Salisbuiy and Amiens and Kdlm we sec in 
it, not a striving after something more perfect, but a falling bac^k 
upon somethinff lets perhtet We feel indined to bid it bo 
eUber beast or mid, and to oast off its bat-Ulte imture ; vre could 
be well pleased eUher to develon its detsds into the forms of 
the perfect Gothm, or to turn htA its ooostruisttve featuies into 
rile Tbrns of the perfect Kontanescroe. T«ke e nonnai lutlian 
pointed ehasdb, one for instmiee of those huge pSes whscb, in 
flmet of the dtlee of IfaUy, rim Friam hegm to huil^ 
hut which in so meny cites they frrand fhemsslves niudile 
t» tblsh. The arobes are pmntsm jbut, broad and smwBng« 
«• they am, thej miss riie Oorifie idea of eertkaf rttsn-* 
sta. ha the pulan there Is no hold dostaihii^ h| the 
or^ms there am no deap-eut ntmt ld in ga, the wbdmnk aaa frwr 


fbrthm, derestoiy, and vault, all the members closely fftted into 
one anoriiei^ and all seomiDg to rise upwards by one Commdii 
effort. The genuine Gothic in iU higbuat d 1 ^volopmellla hardly 
tolerates the existence of a more wall ; trsa«ry, paoellinib ariiog* 
courses, vaulting-sbafrs, so completely cover the whole as tO httve 
hardly such a uiitig as a plain s\wface. In the Ilnlian pointed 
style tbe wall is as prominent m it is In lloumueftqne. In short, 
AU that really conjgitutea tho lifo and character X'f the true Gothio 
is lacking in the ItaliAn imitation of it. 'rhrrt> are Italian 
buildings with pointed arches which Liavo, in tho iulcrior at Imt, 
A grand and striking ofhsct. But they cannot eiuluro tbo test 
the same minute study as tbo great cu urchin of iho North. Milan, 
largely the-work of German architects, ooines nearer to a Nortliem 
cbiircu than perhaps any other, and no one will deny that its in* 
tormil effect ih mogniiioQnt in tho extremo. But Milan itself will 
not boar picking to pieco.s as we con pick to piocea ony groat 
Northern nuilditig. No doubt tbe best Northern buildings nave 
their faults, but they are incidental nlid individual faults, which do 
not affect the purity of tho stylo. At Milan, imigniHcont as it is, 
the stylo itseu is not tho puro Gothic. So again, among tho 
pointed work of Italy there is to bo found a rich store of detail of 
exquisite beauty ; more larji*'oly among the palaces of Verona and 
Venice than in the churches. But it U nliiuust always detail 
which would show to far greater udvautage in n Uouiiinusquo than 
in a Gothic building. 

Tho explanation of coiirso is that tho trnii Golhic stylo was im- 
possible in Italy. It did not suit tho neoils of tho rliniato, noithor 
did it express the historical feelings of tho latoplo. Tho native and 
uatiirul stylo of Italy was its own glorious Koiiiaiic^que. No ovcMil 
in the history of art is more to he regrrtUal than that tho Italians 
ever took to copying pointed forms at all. Tlio stylo which they 
copied they could not roprodiire in its pi* r foot ion, and they throw 
aside the opportunity of working out still nobler deveh^puicnts of 
the nAtiotml style than even l^isn and i.iicca had pr(»duced. 
To an imitalivo Gothic succeeded mi iiiiitativu classiral style, 
whoso chief clement of true life cjinie from the fact that 
Bomanesqiie, after all, was not quite dead, ft lived on, as wo 
have alrcaily Heen^ in tho towers through the v\'hole inodimval 
period, and its forms were far fnnn being without inlluencc on tho 
earlier and better wc»rk of the llennisHauce. Hat in the and tbo 
living development from tho priin ipliss of Homan aivhitcctoro 
gave way to tho dead imitutimi of itN details. 'I'hc two sides of 
the great Piazza at Viujtee show thu differeiire. 'riie noithom side, 
Kcniu«;5anco in date, might almost be called iloinanoHqno in 
feeling. From that turn to the semthoru side ; ii ts tho clianfO' 
from a lining offspring to a dead copy. 

What is (In* mt)rnl for onrselvos ? Tho sl.>Ie of Italy for Jtalv, 
tho style of I'JnglamJ for Kiiu’hind. The revived Jlulian, tho style 
of Tyrants, Fojies, and Jesuits, is as iitli'rJy unnaLurtil, a$ utterly 
out of place, on the soil of Knginnd as the helpless attempts to 
reprodiire the Northern Gothic were on the soil <d’ I tidy. Thepurui>t 
feriUK of Kly and r/iii( i»ln would be out of place in 1'iiscany : tlio 
p(ir«>st foniis of IhVa and laieea would he out. of place in Knglaud. 
Hut if the liiing rudtlv would b<f imipprupriatc aii^ where but iu 
its own land, whut siiull wo say to i.s dead countertoitf 
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THE WOKKS OK lUWKIIAM KREKF,.* 
most important of Mr. Iluokham Frorc’.* works mu Lis 
A brilliant ver.dona of somo of tho pluys of Aristophanes; and 
both Ids principles of trnnslalion nmi his practical illiiAtralioMA 
of Ids theories dowTvo separate iiotico, The biogniphioal Momuir 
which occupio.'j a part or the first volnmw recoids tho cotuparn- 
tivyly uneventful life of one of tho most accouipliMhud men of tho 
world, AtuI one of tho most finished and frrai'cful scbolnra of a 
fi»rmcr generation. In u letter wbicli bus already been more than 
once quoted, Mr. Frere relates how (’unning, iu his mature life, 
Imiiod from him fur tho tir.st tiino that tadnolea grow into fjogs. 
Many stateMnen of the pn*sent day are cnpahlo of explaining how 
lheni.«olves and their equals Lavo boon dove)o]X^d from jj-Ily-lish 
or from yet inoru nrimitivo protoplasms. One of their number, 
who has proved witn scientific cogency that tho wings of birds aio 
adapted to tho purpose of flying, could bavo satisfied tkiniiing tJiafc 
tbe tails of tadpoles are inovilably destined to bifurcate in duo mmiu 
In both instances lil>c*ral studies of widely chfferent kinds have served 
as A training for tho c/)nduet of nfftiirs. The coinposUion of H/itin 
verM*s, and the invwsticttlion (if the physiology of frogs, are pf/rhajM 
almost (equally well calcnlatod to niuko tbe iutcdh'ctual inimk s 
•troDg and supple. For any other object it may hi f(mccdcd that 
natum science and clas»i(;fll learning are in ordinary (oscs 
unclcra. Tho advocated of tlio older form of cduration which la 
now becoming unpopular still contend that the liberal nrta are 
more etfective than tho study of fiutun- in promoting relineini'iit 
of taate toad mansera ; and if they seek for evidence <»f the souwd- 
Bcse of their judgment, they can find no more favourable examplo 
of schoUrlr polSh than tnai of Mr. Frere. lie had the 
fbrtune to five ol a time when fais gifts and Hcquir(*aicn^, end tne 
•torion which he inherited, raodily mif'iied the i»tb to diAfinction. 
Tbo eoriy miccoM of Fox and of J^tt had 
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advantage in general estimation which has since entirely - die- 
nppcari'd. Grenville, Ryderj and Addington were advanced to 
high ofllco becBiiso they were contenii>ornric8 of Pitt ; and 
htjiore Canning had left Oxford boih the ri^al partjea 
nh'oady calculating on his future alliance. Tim cldedt son 
ol' a country ffentleiUAn of good family, Mr. Frere, on Wi(^ng 
Cambridge, whore ho had become a IVllow of Caius College, 
entered Parliament at the age of twenty-seven ns member 
for a nomination borough, and immediately became Under- 
secretary of the Foreign Ollico undtsr Lord Grenville. An £ton 
intimacy with Canning probably accounted fur his introduction 
into oilice, and lie formed a strong personal and political attacb- 
inont to Pitt. In 1797, ft year after his entrance into the House 
of Commons, ho became a principal contributor to the Anii-Jaoohm, 
The best parts of the celebrated collection, including the Progress 
of Man/’ the Loves of the Triangles,” the Inscription for Mrs. 
Brownrigg’s (’<*11,” tho ** Elegy on the [imaginary] Heath of 
Jean Bon St. Andro,” and the ** Hovers,” were jointly composed 
by Canning, ICJlis, and Frorc. Tho spcccbos at tho meeting of tho 
Friends of P'roedom, including au excellent caricature of Erskinc's 
style, were written by Frere. Kvoii at this distance of time it is 
evident that the gnat advocate's autoblograpLiciU fragments are 
faithfully copied from the original : — 

Ho had boon n .oldirr and H Hail<ir, find had a son at Winchcatcr N< heol ; 
ho had bucM failed hy Mpo<dnl rotaiiUT'i durin:' (ho iutiiincr into many 
dilTcrcnt and diiiLarit |i<irU of tho country, travelling chiefly in poHUdiaii'C'^. 
Jlo felt hirnHclf called niinn to duelaro that hia poor fa<'ultUM were at tlio 
fUTvicfl of the country, or the free and enligliteucd part of It nf k.'ist. lie 
stood here as a man. Ho DUimi in tin; eye, indeed in the hand, of Ciod, to 
whom (ill tho preiieneo of the comiiany ond the waiter.^; he folemnly jp- 

I KNilcd. llo wiiH of noble, per hi) p.s <d' royn), blood; lie had a liouse ul 
lunipdoad ; wii*! eonviiieed of the iieet‘>efitv of a th<irfMj;(h and nidieMl 
refuriu ; hiM pumtdilct.i ha<l gone (liiftugh thirty editions, j^kipping alter- 
iiately the odd and even iiiiinhcrN ; he luved (lie ('oIl^titution, to which he 
wo.dd cling and grapple ; and he wii.^ clothed with the intiniiities of inatrs 
nature. 

Parody and oven satiro au* not the highest nchiovcnmnls of tho 
human iiitLdloi’tj hut tho littlo knot of young men who wrote tho 
parts of tho A/i/t Jncuhin wiiich after .seventy years am not yot 
forgolteri poMScHsed uo common ability. lliftwoen Froro and 
Canning u rutuarkahlc slmtliirity of tastes ond nccoinpliHliments 
comentod a warm and lifelong fiiendsliip. They wero both 
faithful followers of Pitt, not only in his later tu.sk of opposing 
ruvolution and dmnocracy, but in his nnlagoniMin to religious 
bigotry and to economic restriction. In his later year.s Mr. Frero 
often complained that tho Whigs hud upprojuialed to Ihemsehes 
many doctrines which hud long before been professed by liis owu 
early loaders and associates; ami he stilted Iroin perMinal know- 
ledge that J’itt regarded Catholic Lmuneijuition as more important 
than tho Irish I'liion. Of three epitnph.s which he wiote on 
Oaniiing, it may bo worth while to qnoto the teivost and tlie 
best. With the* personal distrust which accounted for the hostility 
of Canning’s chief oppononls bi.s nearest fiieml could lm\e no 
/ynipftthy ; — 

‘ * I w'rts ili'ht roved by Wtlliugton and (Irey. 

They betli sie’ceolod. K h Ii lur luul lii.-^ day. 

Jiotli fried fo govern { CMeli in Jii'i own way ; 

And both n-pnit of it— ns well tiny ni.iy. 

1 1 appears from a statement made by .Mr. I'lvre, nianv years after 
the event, that when Addington beeamo Fiiine .MiiUKicr, Pitt in 
vain urged (hmniiig to remain in ollice. lie wished on liis return 
to find Panning in oliiee, where ho might have retained him 
(without difliculiy from his aristocrutic supportens), but Canning 
would not b*t him. 

In 1 800 I'reie w.th sent as ICnvoy F..vtrnnrdinarv to I/n-bon, ami 
two years al'terwuids he wu.s Iransl'erivd to Madrid. Alter tho 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens he remonstrated with (lodoy, i 
bettor known in Prince of the Peace, in langungo so strong j 
that Pitt's (ioveriim«‘Ut, anxious if possible to jueservo tho | 
iioutrality of Spvin, thtmght it prudent tt> recall him. 
vico8 wore vew;ud«'d by promotiim to the Privy Council, and by A j 
pension for life eunfonvd on him, after the plca.^mt fn’^hion of 1 
thoBO days, ftt the age of thiity-live. Three months after his 
return Spain declared war in eonsrepienco of the ill-aJviscd 
attack ol the Mnglish sijuadvon on the Ircasuro-ships and their 
couvo}'. Huring his re'^idenco in Madrid Frere hud miustert'd 
tho language, and ho luul uNo formed frieiidshms with 
Home of the principal persons in the c.ipital. Lord Malmesbury 
has recordtxl an opinion whieh I'n-re expressed soon after hU 
rotun), that a revolution uguinst the degraded Court and tho 
French eupromaev was impending. When the Spanish nation 
niae againat Napoleon 's usurpation in 1808, Frere vvas natu- 
rally Bclected as the Kngliiili Ihnoy accredited to tho 
Control Junta. lie had piwiouslv, by a curious neeidoiit, 
boon onobled tr> supply a (Modem ial to tho agent who wivi 
employed to communicale with the Marv|uis Homana, th»*n rom- 
nuiiidJr of tho »’'piinii>h contingent with tUo French anuv in 
Hunmark. Mr. Kobi'rt.son, a CnthoVn; prie.*l who undertook to 
omry messtigo, was instructed, in tlis absence of any writton 
dooumont^ to repeat to Roomna an tMiumdatiim of a passage in the 
Geala of tho CSil which Frere had suggested in conversation soiiio 
yours befm'^ llooiana at once determined to eflect his escape 
with kia whole foKO ; nod, aa it well known, tho English flcf^t 
Conveyed 9)<I^O Spauianla and tbolr cammander in safety to their 
native coiiptiiy. So English nopresentuUve could have Men more 

K Mo td the leaden, of thu iuaingents; hut tho mission was 
tto neat dlMster of Corunna. When Ni^leon was 


maicbing on Madrid, Frere ii7ge4 Moore to odvoiioe idUo 

the heart ot Spain f and GoUoia to 


tho coast, instead of Be even gave 

great and just offonoo lorMpm by JHMnpidiog that, rather than 
retreat on JPortugal, he sboula. a 4 dw. a Jneooh emiffiant oSeer 
who broi^bt the latest new^ from Madrid to he examined before 
H Council of War. The subsequent death of Moore and the 
embarkation of his army direetpa popular irritation against the 
English Miiiiator ; and he was soon afterwords superseded by Lord 
Wellesley. Hi^ was still more unfortunate in wouinng the dis- 
approver and disliko of the great historian of the war. The 
Napiors had been trained to arms under Sir John Mooroi and Sir 
William Napier was at all times incapable of justice or considera* 
tfon to any one who had come into coilision with his own family 
or friends. Ills bitter and contemptuous invective against Frere 
has determined the judgment of the majority of those who have 
studied the history of the time ; but tlie temperate venion of the 
transaction in tho present volume deserves the fuller attention 
because Sir Hartlo Frero has, although in a difierent region, had large 
exporieuco of public affairs. Sir John Moore enterea on the cam* 
piiign in the spirit in which Nicias sailed to Syraouse ; and from 
lirst to last his des^ioudeiicy never inttfnnitted. His offensive move- 
nimit and tho choice of his lino.of retreat were on bis own respon* 
sibility determined by tho advice of the civilian whose interference 
j ho resented. Frere had at least the qualification of a sanguine 
fuilh in the possibility of tho enterprise which it was bis duty to 
further. Ho from the first reposed a just coofldonce in Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, who truly said of himself, that be was tho first general 
lliroii^rhout the revolutionary wars who hud not been afraid of tiio 
French. 

After his return to England Mr. Frere never re-entered public 
life, though ho relused mi tuiiba&sy, and on two occasions a peerage. 
Huring his absence C'anning had, in consequence of his (luarrel 
with Lord Caflth?rengli, retired from office; and many years elapsed 
belbro he ri'sunied a leiidiug position. About the same time Mr. 
Fivre HueeiMMled, on (In' lieath of liis father, to the family estates at 
Koydoii, in Norfolk, and for t^oim years he divided his time between 
the oecnpiiiions of a country gentleman mid tho enjoyment of geueral 
MO( iety in London. In 1816 bo mnrri(*d the Howager Couutesa 
of FrroU, and ht'r delicate health afterwards casually determined 
the cours(> of his future life. In 1821 he soUUhI in Malta for the 
sake of the (dimatc ; and altlioiigli Lady Errell died in 1831, be 
never ndurned permanently to ICnglund. Sir Bartlo Frere, after 
vi.Miiing him on hi« way to India in 1834, was satisfied that he 
judged wisely in pnderring a life of Ningulnr dignity and ease” In 
Malta to a residence in a country which had become strange, among 
tiio fragments of a soeiety which hiid been dispeieed and thinned by 
time. The loss of Canning nlono would have for him deprived 
England of much of its ibrnier attraction. *^If it bod happened 
twenty yc;iis earlier/’ bo said with a pardonable exagueration^ 
** I belie\(' it would have killed me.” Grief seldom kills, but 
the friend.sbip which is oven in imagination so profound 
is ono of th(‘ rarest of human relations. Among the Maltese 
of all classes, as well os among the English residents and 
\isitoi’8, Mr. Frero was uuiverBally btdovod and admired. Hie 
courtly biMiring, hi.s wit, and his scholarship were fully appreciated 
by competent judges ; und his thoughtful liberality endeared him 
to the poorer clas.^es of tb(3 comuiiuiity. With bis friemds, and 
especially with his brothers, who were all remarkable for ability 
and cultivation, he maintained an nffectioDate correspondence. 
Altliough ho began at a comparatively early age to speak and 
think of himself os an old man, he lived to be seventy-six. dying 
in 1 846. 1 le wa.s buried not far from tho bouse which ue bad 
long occupied in the Florinua outworks above tho Quarantine 
Harbour. As Mr. Norton, an American critic, happily remarks hi 
B passage quoted by Sir Bartlo Frere;— 

Mr. Fo'rc was tou indolent to push hts way in the long procession of 
H'<{>irnnt;^ to the Temple of Fume, and fur too fastidious to like the company 
he would have fim'ed to meet at the door. . . He was one of those 
men of whom there ure Always too few, with ample and self-snlHcing power^ 
who can do m> ea.iily whut iAIdt^ tiiid it hard to accompliali that they aie 
d^ priviMl of the Htii/g of ambition, and are ronUmt to oi\joy white othen are 
conqielUil to InWur. Hi'^ leinpcramont, hi^ taste, his culture, his position, 
united to iiisko him tho type of the man of literary genius, as diatiAgaisbed 
from the prolcoitional author. 

He was cordiallT ndmirod by Scott, by Byron, by Moo|^ and by 
Brougham ; and Coleridge^ whom ho had sought out in a sodu 
sphere far removed from lus own, left in his will a tribute to Mr. 
Frere AS tho most perfect man and gentleman he had ever known. 
Ills chief literary performance, with the exception of hie Arie- 
toplianic translations, was the p^m of the JlfonAf mid Me Q( 0 d$$ ’ 
which first introduced into Flnglaud the ocloovlkhic and 

tho semi-serious stylo of Pulci and Bemi. The versiAcatioa 
easy, but occasionally fiat and prosaic, and the story is barely 
interostiug enough to sustain to the end the ^ attontimi of a 
careless reader, mr. F^rere was amused by the dlsoppointipfiit oT 
Mackintosh when he failed, after careful fr’ disoorer ttb 
non-existent political meaning of tho light and' flewt fttpiry ; but 
he rightly judged that it was not worth while to foUbw furtlier & 
vein of nonsense which hod nothing serious beneath ti The tn^ 
important result of Mr. Frere’s experiment woe the aaoptioU w 
Byron of tho some style and metre. Petr oovupeteiit Jcidge* Will 
agree with Coleridge that the ymrifioatioB w ^^Rpewas lere 
skilfal than that Of the Mmke reid Wurefit Thai bo^ 
Btppo and Don fym were lilW tO iw»td 
Don Jwm there was sometiaias eft ^ 
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eoalk art iM di«patea{ >* 

«to iiSbt Wttfc tf irtnart** ♦wwC^Mtiri^ 
V^SSS* Both theptnU and <h# rtdrtcs an too ^ 

langh at, whUo Don Juan’a adrentuna, though the pw»<»* 8»» 
tho*atonr aio thita and unionl, aw aa anroa^ m frey wlntn yy 
hutaaoaa, impropor. Th® ***8®*®* ^ **'*S?**^*^ M r 

SSJSSSwakTflnito liton^ue. 

writiDOBa and the lateieatlng Booount of nw iiiej 
SS?!h3Sy^a goniM^aroa inadequately Kprea.nted 

by iti ▼iaible pioauctB. 

GALKKDAR OP THE CABKW MANUSCR 1 PT&^ 

ir r 

M!SVto'“So3.'“w. £iT! dSarld^-oiimt Ibjl 
S^towTutond’wauming the chronological order in th«r siicth 

J^uie Meanwhile they^ave interrupt t*clLr“'Tb/ laTtM 
■ . AAtt vnliimA of ail cntirolv distinct ciiwa. I no larior 

hSf of it conweta of epitomea 

Coww Manuecripta, much in the mmal ahle. «o,„Dlete 
M^on ia dividoi into two pa^, each of which « “ 
wftolA m itaelf. One of these li entitled the Book of Jiowtn, 
Tnd the otl^r^the ” cl of Ireland.” ^.th of them have 
heena we think, judiciously printetl at full length, find 

An intereHtinir and curious specimen of English iw spoueii in lu 
Piilo:*hut reodora, with aU tho advantagea of 
nunctuatiou will, before they have read many pages, dciniir to “'O 
?illanou8 spelling being 


r tiecesmry 
\ biota iiA 




Ua wadot aabalBg abtolu 
bg ^ a MHbia artago 

of Uwtr naUoiuaity wliteii omliw t haw oatlyjl*- 
nml awudni, and lo nom* ratpsoU tha most •*VW^ 
!!r m Witt oi4y rawwiiber dial he U rudlng IrlnU hblorygasd 

twtinc U by tha al«ro rulw of rlglil and lliaral aoewtey 
wSehtisMSiJSd W aViSy U. bWory «id lu ^wtU .a this iMs thf 

f .At aa hona that the following story of 8t. Miido or 9 t Bridget, 
ifich im^uS^^ follow, the* Ulh of 8 t Patrick, ma, ho truo. 
u ta it foart niow crodiWe than aomo of tho miraculous logsnds 
connected with her name «*. tri ..a^b 


Ay teken and rometoino n.in8 .ci^w»» - ^ 

ShaanawsredthatU 


. However, WO navo ursnu — — - . 

Y^robahlv scarcfly any of our readers will know what tho title 
means ^Noi thermos Mr. Brewer been able to throw much ligi 

among H w u«ol< ss to conjecture how 

H,u ih. !»«■“»'; 

has to its tiosttesHiun. Posscbsioii is said to be nine-tenths of t 
law Olid assuredly in this particular instance it is not likely to 
1>« dirturhed. aI to the uulhorehip, there wo 
internal evidence which bear upon tlmt ‘ ^ w .i. i; of 

appear the word. “OryHtofer lowtl.o 

courwi mcana poweH»ion, not aulhowbip. And the preceding leiu 
ends with the words . 

lived live score >»ar8, and dK*d the 9 ot Slanih. 1554- 
,20 of Lho book^ The reference U very ob^e«rc,__h«Ut apij^m h. 


h“l^rrouJi.lvr«i ir*.« y* m «"y Pow« t,;«lv«.r.th«r than 
Cbmt aUould Starve.’* . n ' 

The m.»t remnrhahlo thing in tho 
nature of it. content, and ite entire want of arranMment. ri^ 
M 61 do^i to fol. loou there U 

ing from a few year, before tho landing of Henry H. down 
to*i ryS A !>., the forty-fourth year of tho reign 
m'KMd HI.— nfUir which folfow eight Iwvo. 
certainlv dewrihed with good reawu a. a contureil ooIImUou. 
We ™n duTover no kind of law pervading th« CoUecUon. It 
relate, to the affair, of diflorent nation.. No sort 
sequence has been olworved. Tho Ohroniulo _j .u. 

fOTward. for more than a thomuind years, **'^’^**'",*'^* !t„, 

fifiAunih centuries. In the middle of it occur, a description of the 
Hioffo of Khodes, which appears to have boon mostly l^ikon from 
Hair. Chim cle ; then coLcs « a duujoureo of the variance between 
the Enrli of liildare and Ormond." In this di*!o.nr»e occur, a ji^o 
‘ti which mI Brewer ha. called altcntion in ^ 

inir a now liirliL oil tho chuitu:ter of Henry V ll. It n presmia 
tho Kinir fts laughing with Kildare whon the latter made 
So. ug^nst the* Bisliop of Meath. Ilut the .t»ry ~ 
prove tlie .kill of the Irishman m oominp j 

EiigliHli Kuig, rather than any uiibuading ol the ivmge usum 

^'hWime. a pawago is inserted which has nothing whatever to 
do with tho subject ot tho preceding paragraph. No '’*P 

ia::ryr s «rt»“ 

which “ harMc!^il"slre^ w ^broken witonM 

wbicli .hows that it wa. not a collection nmde from 
authors reliiting to a particular subject, hut an ext^t from 
rS wo k *Tho piiaage ends, “This much of the gianU 
; ffi wTiUei. in a Ldihle— after which, throe page. 


I find wntt4*!i in a croaiuie- -f . ' .f..* 

are left Unnk. If all thu (iguros aro mugnilled in proportiott 

rthoseof thdiatb, whose hlht is “-J 

cubits and his breadth four cubits, wo shall hnvo no dilU-ult; 

W alter Houm sy j „„,l Mven of his men at from tho time of W illiani the Conqueror. And **" 

in^o a laudable purpo«i on the part of the writer. After .toting 
Sdto enough to proiohis point, \ie .ay. that be omitted thoummd. 
g)f other iustoiices to avoid tcdiousnoss, and add. :— 

Th« occasion of thii renicmbrancc to for thst when any of Knglaoil bltm 

Tii« truth Li that no oauntry that w known ttver in*tr® 


ZT, IV wc;« -d »,« oi uk, .. 

i* T'' is*?” tl 

^iltimSsl Jur^rarTfL out in the book itrelf, ^rnie- 

^a^thev may be detected by tbow who aw 

times tnuy UMwer reata the cloiins of the ‘‘Book 

^^owto "**on the traditional anecdote, and per»nM notice. 

. VaS to U - wid in Ulustration of thi. he quote, in hw preface 
aome^interesting remark, on Surrey, Oray, and 8idn^, 

fXwing little anecdote of Northumberland .how that the wn- 
ter’a Mnertation. wmeUme. extended beyond Indi affmr..— 

The Duke of Sorthamberfsild. to Kdir.rd tb. VI ’* dgf. •**« 

.W wWl^.ny man •>«>«><» ovatomn* Slw 

tm^maii slioald hava the appethand of him. And after, 
1.^^- «to put to oreutton, tor dto wm but e vrouimi. 

Buchl»thoguil«oftbetobe.pirit. 

aftar riving a few extract, aa' n qweimm the votume, Ue 

«bl«kk,. BAoacA rf id Alnp»,»po» 


ths caiMMj of tbit rehearsals 

On the back of the «me leaf on which btoS 

STan .rgument in favour of tho title of the Kmg of 
to reign over the whole of Deland, reeling upon the o’ 
mnfirmaUnn. of different Pope., and theaiibniissum. which nnti|o 

rSlWnl tin,, n, lii iir.r«l. ,WI“r"n. m«Z“ 
t Sf the validity of these claims, the -writer, whoever »« 
been does not strengthen them by tho following allegntion . 

u- d- “-irxs S.S 

Bayou w«ith.chtof Imperial fs"^. 

oUedlonee to Borgandync rdav^' amT— namely, to Henry 

hom, M it was to his suan-ssors .iwlfra^l bv Jamrs 

tbs c a. 1 And n<rt«l to *f * "• 

Yoag to Jamea Bottler, Earl of Ormond, H, (|,„ llwl of 

tbM Iborions who in 6o ships niet Ikturgunlyus on im ^ 

timoimipH-d^Donnurk,^ pU„te<l tluoi la 

a dwsl£iilt-phi«e wherr, by him l«cj, iic couuuv«« 

Mind, and hccoma his liegt* psopw. , y 

k; t‘':o=<i‘^w? 5 r‘^.y*!iff ?StVmi« - 
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There i« ooe set of verses in the ^^Book of Howth " of which we 
will give a specimeiL It cootains fin account of the origin and the 
untimely end of the Order of Templar^; all whose possassions the 
writer says 

w«re glv«D unto the rellgioD of Knigbto of St. John tbs Bsptint, after 
they bad been convlctad of lo artiolea of lieruay, not fmitftii to f>e ijut in 
memoty A.II. 1311. In Ireland their lioua^w were Clotiatarf^ 0oii«(>rowf«, 
Gomuuiatocicn^ Kilma3mQin-by-KcUca, ralmontouae, and divei^ other, Sec. 

TJie account of their riao is aa folluwB : — 

Pope Honoryu gave the authority. 

Of holy Cnun li heiiig that time li»jatl. 

A white hiihit they bare for ebaatity ; 

JRii^nius uftf'v gave them u croae of red j 
Ana id dufend pilgriniH out of dreud, 

Gao Sara/ina through tlioir high renown ; 

This waa oliicf point of their profe^aiou. 

While they lived in wilful poverty 
Theiw tn^Mwed ktiiglitK, in inauii^ clad of white, 

Tlieir iiamea apreod in many tar country ; 

For in purfretiou wav net all tlioir delight. 

Folk of devotion caught an appetite ; 
llierprore to ineiT*uae gave thorn great almee, 

}iy which they giui increaae in great riches. 

By proi^ees wiililn a few years, 
tIm* number great uf their roltgion 
And the lame of the aaid Teni piers 
Gan spread wide in mail}' region* 

With toweni, eautlvs, they gave them to delicort, 

Appeiii^l in virtue which brought in many vices. 

Towards the ond the book becumes nioro and inoro hetero- 
geneous in its contents, in ii single xiage we have the following 
entries iu the order which we give : — 

There is n place in England called liaramo iloutb, liotwcen Dover and 
Canterbury, wht'reat ii. 6 was received alter liia coronation at Pan.^, being 
then but 10 yeara of age. 

PauPM stoeple was xot a-dro by lightning iu a tciTi[xst— and uloo in 
Queen Fluabeth’s lime— ai H. 6. 1 

II. 6 the Dnko of Vork tied to Ireland. 

The third of 11. a wuh neen two suns, and in the moon was .«vcn a r«>d 
«roas I and in Italy wua sueii thmo suns and three muoii.*4, und i/i liie nuidle 
moon a red ci*oms. 

33 II. a fifipeuicd at Dnnstnbull in the air a cruclllx, and Chiut milled 
tlumn. 

8 U. J., hocnuaod a re^uinptiun of all his former gifts. There wm hail 
atones as big AH uggB, whieh did much Imnn in Kiiglund; and epntL*^ \^ail 
seen in the lUr in likeneM of fowls bearing tiro iu their bUin, 4 .1. 

5. J. wheat was sold in Knghuul ier 154. btorllng tiie (luartor. 

Wo scarcely know how, by nny amount of extrot^tn, to o nivey 
to our renders nu ado(|uato idea of the singular nature oi thm 
volume. No class of subject seems to lime come uiui'-^ tf) its 
compiler. Unquestionably none but a native Irisiiinaii «;ouM iiu\e 
put together such a funny combination of incidents. How niueh 
or how little he belioveJ of what lie wrote, wo will noi pn tmd 
to determine. Wo may at least sn^v that no one could rond the 
volume attentively without increasing his knowdiuigo of Irish 
history, and improving his insight into Irish chnnwter. Wo have 
contiued our attention to the ** Jiook <if lluwth,” which doos not 
oooupy much more than a fourth part of tho volume. Ibr \ [\o 
history of tho Conquest of Ireland/' which is a 1 (*o trioi',*iii> d 
in ftiil, is well worth raiding. And the last half of tli** \> 04 k 
contains epitomes in the usual fashion of the coutents of Home 
volumes of miscidlaneoue jiapers collootcd by Carew. AmongHi 
them are some noticos of Lambert Hiiiiiud aud I'erkin NVarbork. 
Two of these are of great importance. They are only copiv«, but 
their originals aro probably not in e.visteiice, and being State 
l^npors of the reign of Ilenry VII., of which so few documents have 
been preserved, they should have been printed at length, instead 
of being given in u mere analysis. The llrst is Henry's letter to 
the Mayor and Citizens of Waterford touching I'arkyn War- 
bick." 't’he other is from the same to the same, and on the saino sub- I 
ject. 111 the first, which is dated August 6 [1497], he offers them 
a reward of 1,000 roavks if they can take him, ana advises them 
send out ships for tho purpose. In the next, w^ich is of Octo- 
ber 17, writuni fnnu Exeter, tho King informs thorn of the «ub- 
misaiun of Perkin at 'raunUui, “ openly showing his name to bo 
IHers OsbecU, and that li« was never Euglishman born, but bom of 
Tomey and son to .lnhu — hoiuo time w’hilo be lived coiupii'olior 
of the said Tornv.” lie aiids how ho had pardoned the people of 
Devonsbiro, with the exception of the chief stirrors and misdoors, 
who ore to abide their correction. Historians say that tho King 
lefUsed to see him, but this bdtor certainly implies that he came 
into the King’s presence at Taunton. 

We may perhaiis on u future orva.don have moro to say on the 
Moood poHion of this volume, which coucems the conquest of 
Iroland. 


AS AUSTRALIAN PAltSONAGE.* 

M bs, MILLETT, the author of the Utdo book before us, 
poieod live yearn as tho wife of a chaplain in Western 
Auilraua. She gives a pleasant and unaffected account of her 
etpcffhiioe^ and, if she does not show any remarkable literary 
powati exhibits at any mte a sense of humour and an eye for the 
Mttiliarities of a now country. Though she very sensibly avoids 
Bis form of a journal, wo can fancy that the book is in substance 
t h# nproduomm of a pleasant aerios of home letters, and by its help 
wa may grin some notion of the general aspect which one of oiw 


• iks ritMlmiMi Prnmmmgri or^ Ihe m»d Ms ta iKeHwa 
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most negl^ted colonies pmeenta to m English.lady of nfinenont 
One peculiarity of the country is not likely to affect such on ohesrver 
pleasantly. From 1851 to 1868 a steady stream of oanviot 
labour was directed upon it; and as tho whole population onfy 
amounts to 25,000, a veiy litfge mriority of the laoooring cloae 
either is or has been convict. Mm. Millett tells us how she heaid 
the approach of what she 'took lo be a string of hones wiQi 
jingling chains, and how, on looking round, she discovexed a 
hie of heavily-fettered couviats approaching under the Oiiw jf 
guardians ddy armed with loacM mvolveis. Thete is some^ 
thing attractive to the iniagiuatiou in the ]^ciure > of a new 
country where manners are simple, hospitiditj flourishes, and a 
cortaiu sense of fellowship in a common enterprise unites all 
tho members of the little community. It must he confessed, 
however, that the case is u good deal altered when most of your 
follow-cititbns havo been London pickpockets, btixglai% fbrgorfl^ 
and bigamists — when it is a delicate matter to mue the mow 
distant allusion to a rope in tho hearing of any aoddental com- 
panion, and when there is a general understanding that tiie fewer 
questions you ask about tho career of any of your acquointanoa 
the less need there wilj be for ilrawing upon their powers of 
Action. Indeed it would seem by Mrs. Millett's account thaL if 
the coloDists thomselves ore to be believed^ Western AuBrtralia nas 
been for some time on abode of injured innocence. The stories 
tho telld are enough to shake one's faith in the time-honoured 
judiciiil iuj^tituliens of our native land. One poor fellow, for 
example, bad been banished from his homo simply because he 
k»*pt a cart. Some anonymous persons borrowed it one evening, 
and drovo^to tho house of a neighbouring gentleman, and when it 
rr‘turritMj, the cart was found by some strange mischance to contain 
tho whole of the gentleman s plate. Another person had bor- 
rowed money from a bank, and having from unforeseen circum- 
stances failed to return it in time, found that his innocent 
trausAotion was harshly doscribiHl as a theft. A third victim of 
fiito declared that, owing to some innate peculiarity of mind, he 

had boon always much addicted to the sharpening of a 
knife.” Unluckily for him, be had hujipencd on one occasion to 
qiinrnd with bis wife at u time when ho was absorbed in this 
tavourite, bat surely innocent, pursuit faiho basedy called in the 
police, und swore that he had tried to cut her throat ; and upon 
this prepustorouB versiou of the affair this interesting monomaniac 
hiid IxMui sentenced to take part in laying tho foundations of a 
(dvili/cd comnmnity in tho aulijiodcs. Tlieso misunderstood 
persona suffer from a grievance lo which wo confess that we should 
not have suspecli'd them to be specially Hensitive. A great many 
of iliem, it appears, are l^rtHestunts, so far as a very pronounced 
aversion to Koinan Catholics may justify the narne.^ Now, os 
many of tho iinniigraut woinon are Iruih lioman C'atholics, a great 
nuiuhcr of mixed marriagOH take place, tmd are apt to bo followed 
by quarrels embittered by an (mum ihtioloyivum worthy of more 
iiitellignit Christians. Mrs. Millett, for example, describes a 
bitter dispute between a certain M^Dongtdl und bis wife in regard 
to titeir deceased infant, which Mrs. M'iloiigall liad clandestinely 
( ariied off to be baptized by tho Uonmn Catholic priest, whilst 
Mr. M^lougall rutorted by insisting on its burial according to the 
nte.i of the English Church. There seems indeed to be little 
viioiigh reason lor such BU|)eriluouH causos of quarrel. Wo are 
told of n match where the bride's father hod been trans- 
ported fi>r cutting off his wife’s head, and where the bride- 
groom was arrested three weeks oAerou suspicion of murder; 
whilst the bride came to ask for assistance with a baby of a fort- 
night old in her arms. 

In short, so far ns a large part of tho whole population is 
concerned, the Western Australians of the future will fosreely 
look back to their ancestors with that kind of pride with which 
a Now Enqlandor speaks of the Pilgrim fathers. We su^ieot that 
their family trees will generally spnng rather abruptly from a mist 
judiciously drawn over the early days of the colony. Possibly 
the Heralds’ College of remote centuries will adopt a device for 
which a precedent may also be found in America. As in ^fvfs- 
chusettB oTcri'body's ancestor came over in tho MayfUmomr^ so in 
Virginia all the tirst fnmiltos trace their descent from Pooahontaa. 
Some block fellow ” — if Mrs. Millott's account of the ahorigiiies 
bu true — may serve very well as the assumed ibrefathar of in- 
numerable Australian families. It does not, indeed, apiMar that 
there is any romantic legend as to the early rolations of the two 
races, nor does the native AuBtralian rival the dignified bearing of 
the Ked Indian of poetry and fiction. Yet Mrs. Millett gtvee a 
far more fiavourable account of the intelligence and moral qiislitiea 
of the natives than we have generally l^n accustomed to hear. 
She supports her case by some touching instances of their fidrii^, 
and of the kindnen which they sliovr to tho raoe before whlrik thny 
ore so rapidly ranishii^. They have iudeed oneor twndimiriridri* 
They do not appear, for o.vtttuple, to have any sort of JhBgiOiis 
belief beyond a v^ue sunerstition about an evil power, known as 
Jingy; dingy is in the habit of going oboutat night doingimese 
or leas mischief, and it is said that he ocoesUmally lefuiM. to be 
propitiated, thoogh the oeremcouee performed in his honoug ees eo 
obscure that even their esnstence is dodkML the 

views of marriage entertained bythe^raeo «iie sf s myaiiiq^ 
character: end it is thought to be highfy eaedilribXe to eo|ohe a 
new wifo by the aunuiiaiy mesna of kneeling her downend enay- 
iug her off fay foiee when a foeonraUe effbttuaiity ooeiwn Mon 

BiBbUexpreosaaheodiilriliefliuUMt^^^ «ttiidermrari»fc 
oumstanoes rei^j wefoonie n Imt fowiwrire iflheftMii: 

but she is fomA tn rmilMa thil t^fr whom ahn had 
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^ did aot pfoteit If 
to have done. Om of fiie oaiifis of iviioKi 
•IM> 9 fam wmt omajj l» o mUia Khoaidbeo^ wlio wMoldad 
rf t oi y i rH ioio JMtf MwdiabniMity and wiio in aadiar tiaw iMd 
bmmtRmble wi4k the Englwh Govonmieut far hiUiag a wa- 
fioui ThisUtUe faol, however, oeoma to have been fo^doa^ 
and. at one period of Mre. MiUeit’e atotw he had again eec op it 
doiihl6iaiiui3r,and waa, SAsho thought, rather henpecked byhathtiie 
partiifl^ dteeemaphovireTer, thattfaemM a euaiiiii^ remedy provided 
coatoiiia for oeeeB (vf oxcHeive domoetic tyranny over the 
hnahand ; and acco^ngiy one hae day Mr. Khourahene ipeo^ an<- 
othar wi£9,and a^o lound himself at variance with tboiaigliabGo- 
v em m en t Millett appoers to have felt aiueere pity hie mb- 

fbrtimea, and b glad to he able to t«dl us that up to the time of her 
leaiiiitf the nc^y he had not been brought to what we lU'o 
pleased to call jusuoe for hb vigorous ameftioii of his iiiHtriiuunial 
i^hta The poor eavaues are iu all pro^hUity doomed ; hut Mid. 
luliett speaks with ejithiMiaain of the aftbrts made by a Hnuill body 
of Eonum Oatholic lutsaUtvariestiir their oivilixation. The mi»diou 
of Noveia, in whioh tlie Bam^otine monks liave secludod u 
boi^ of natives from the oontamiuatiou of the e<mvict 
setUsns, b, we are assured, muoh respaeiod by men of all opiuiouB, 
and a viUage of native CbrbtbnA lias really sprung into (^xiAtimco, 
and labours very sniroessfuliy at small agTicultuval operations. It 
cannot be on a veiy largo suale, os wo are Udd that, (uncording to 
the census of l Byo, tUeii* woi*o eiglitoeu men ami Mixtovii wuuuui, 
besides twenty -six children. Ilowovor, it deaorveM crcKlil as being 
an intelligent, luid to sokk' oxi^t a hucoossI'uI, attempt to solve 
the apparently hupfdvm problem of rabiiig a despised race tv> »ciiuo 
degree of civilisation. 

If the lower social stmtA of wtsierix Australia are not altogether 
of the most actraotivo kind, thoriv may bt^ some cfinsolalHui ii\ the 
climate. It haa the mlvontage over the neighbouring (H>|imi(*H 
of being compb lely free Irmu d tist-storms and liot wIiKlfl, und it b 
thought tlint tlib tnay b<* in smue dugn'c the cause of its stngulur 
suitauUity to consumptive (lationts. Mrs. Millctt tolls us tlmi she 
was acquainted with two casee of piduumary disease, which she 
expected to termiitaie fatally within a few weeks, or e%cn days, 
ana in both of which the disease was an'ested, and the siidW«*r8 
were enabled in some degree to return to the ordinurv duties (>f Jife. 
It is a trifling set-off to this advantage that the drvncss of the 
climate causes people's teeth to drop out even bolore tliey tire 
decayed, and that distwses of the rye of variniis kinds nro oxt eed- 
ingly eominon and diatres-ing. The colonists n'gaiti ifolloway’s 
pine as n ]>aiuirea for all diseases, and it is observed that ihoso 
who take them do not die faster than those who leave them alone. 
The question, thereibro, t<j be coiisidored by persons about to 
emigrate is whether iinmnnit v from coUHiimption i» worth pur- 
chasing at the price of te«*lh and eyes, a Koparntioii from luoi-t of 
the luxuries of civilized lile, and an u'<suciation with a population 
chiefly derived fi\au the criminal classes. 

We have not, iu<UM“d, givou iv complete account of the advan- 
tages which way bo discovered by people of an optiiui>t 
turn of mind. hlra. Miilett, if wo may judgi} from the tone 
rtf her book, seeuie to have dorivwl the kcfuiesl fratisliM.'* 
tiot) from a variety of p<rt.s, whose nmnuois and curttom- hh<' 
describes with a good dt^l of bumoiir and with <«videut arfectsMi. 
The flrat and mtvft siiigulai* of rln>so wh.*^ a li/ard, calUd the 
^^moiwtain-dcvil.” As he was covered with ^rrivUly hpiiM»s, it 
was easy to tether him bv the tail to u poet in the garden. 
There iie led a placid life, pnitected by a wire di-<ii4;(?vi?r 
from the atbtcks of h eat. and living upon auts. IdtuuKt^dy 
be lost an eye in a miadinrctcd nttoiujit to recover his indc- 
pendeooe. and sunk undfr blow. A beast of more jL^oueTully 
inteUigibie merits was a kangurun, whu;h b d a tolerably happy 
exiataiica, and acciuiitid a liiatc for beer. Unluckily h«/took to 
feeding on the com uf the naighlMitirs, nitd was seutengud to cxilo, 
where, being deprived of iuM beer, ho piued awav, and cunio tc» a 
promatniie eivd. The mristpttractivo of Mia. MilloUs peb was an 
opossum, which avoided the fate of iti> companions. UpOMums, 
it appanrs, arc genemlly disliked from their habits of destroying 
everyihiiig of a breoka&lc nature about tlie hoiuio. Mrs. Milb tt 
saved her crockery by allowing her pet to spcTid tho night m s^ili- 
tary lambl^ and after tUree yean** compauionship it chose 
to relife into the woods alu^goiliar. The descriptton uf 

these cteatuiee and of tho verioue small interests of bousc^- 
keemg in a newly uetthKl eountry is pleaeautly written, and 
pernapseome dtng^mens wives miMr bo apt to fancy after reading 
It that in the Mwicty of iip»sttuiiU. kangarooB, nod mouniaiu- 
devils they could amnoouot the hiinhii>i}is of life amongtit convict 
ooagregatioiisy and in a eUmato wlieto the tempcmtiure rises to a 
point v^ch in £ngl^ wnahl tunau -auSboalion. If so, we may 
advise them to oumudor whether the good temper with wbi^ 
Mm. Mittett eneounteced ^oinwmv’eiihMicee of life in Betladtmg is 
net anthar nuns andiiwiaent, jmd ivh afc h er most peoide of^eqind 
OBtars would not bave been Ifteiy to bring fawsk a more da- 
Ip nw Ili gneBottia oftlmeoiwtty. Imtktosnd oeulktain niarehof 
and penams of Mwamptive tondenoy. nmy he aMely le- 
ooMBcnded to dmeider the advantages ef Western Arndnlhu biit 
moat other will pwbaUydiiidIto alfraeriomainatt 
pfoeses of opening itomsoiimes and mmnectlng E wUh iithwr 
piMto «f Jkuatinlm hns Imma innried out a 


ixn m VLnniNsss ato tss 

F tOM none but one of thcmsidves could we hope to gnb • 
Birthing like a Ihofougb and adequate npiTnVrr of the 
thouifhto, the emotioiM, and the eravium which we inalinsdieii|y 
asBooials with the sad lot of the blind. It is to bis penonal 
rieaee of this privation, as enhaaciug tlie powom of an otkenm 
observant collector of frets, frirly adept at the prooeaesa ,tf 
aeaasalitatioii, that much uf the valuti as well as of the patiMtio 
mterest which belongs to Mr. Levy s little volume is justly dlie« 
In EkiMhuMrs aud the ifhiuf we have nut only a practical tceatias 
upon the oausss, the treatment, and the cure of lues of sight, 
with such alleviations of this torriblu physical evil os it is the 
object of the new sdunce or art of typhlology to introduce and to 
dovulop, but we liavc tho advautuge of being taken, so to say, 
into couipauioDship with a mind capable of ouidysing and giving 
form to Its owu exisi^ejica, workiugs, and impressions, and, by tbu 
unforced concentration of iU powers upon a limited range of tbo 
obiucls of perception, throwing an iaovqitiaiially strong iuid vivid 
light upon many of the central problems of psychology. A largo 
portiuu of Mr. Levy's book, interesting as it ia throughout, 
might have been cmuplled by any one w'huso sympathies, either 
of a philanthromc or a philosindncal kiiul, or whoso profasaioiud 
calling by itself might have W him to aeciuuulHtu facta aud 
iigurcs relative to the bliud, Umir uropm-tion to tho populatioci 
at largo, tho (auhcm of biinducss, wiietbor congenital ur asaigiw 
able to occidont or discaNc, tho methods of tiutuiugaud eduoatmg 
tho blind, with the rt;8pc(‘iive morits of rival systems of roadiag, 
tangiblo maps, globub, and other adjuncts to imparting know* 
lod^^o, tiigotliur with what wo may cull the litorature of blind** 
tlm long list of those who from the oarliont tiioea have shown 
th«tmt,el\oH grout, wise, imd ndmiraUo under one uf the direst of 
naUiral cidamitios or privations. There would bu, we need hardly 
Mtv, a duliuitu Huporiovity oii tho side of one who upuroachod tlus 
wider province ul his task iu tho full fruition uf the nodily lenses. 
Wo lire iiidied roiniudodof tlio drawback fmiu literary excoUeoca 
Dliioh muut uoudft he imposed w'hoi'o one special faculty iS lock- 
iuu% by tho ocourivuoo iu tho btMik ludoro uh of lapses which Uio 
glance of an eye would surely hiivo uLviiited, a word, or oven a 
line or two, liaxing dnippod out hero and there, with uthor failings 
ill the ti'Xt whicu lie hevoud tho pale of oidiuaiy misprints. 
What, however, on tho other hand, wo should nave fookiHl 
for in vain from the highest hahits of iuduslry ami intelliganoe 
on Iho juirt of *• sighted piTiK^us,” as they are termed by their leas 
privileged fellows, is Uu* shdoineut of sueh primary facta as spruig 
from tiio personal consciousness of tho blind, and como to us con* 
seqiioiitly with nu authority which is all their own. No pari of 
Mr. levy's work is of more value or interest llian that which 
t)‘f*ats of tlie influence of the Icms uf one sncise upon thoso which 
renniiu. it iios Is-ou douhled, even bv those iiu»re iminediaUdy 
occupied with uiutters reluliiig to tho blind, how tar such a loss is 
ruudo up hy incrcH<^id ^Kiwer iu the remaining houshs. From Mr. 
ivc*v>’s mode of approacidiig the questjoti we infer that he ii oun** 
Rcious ot a distinction between the Uilal or absolute fund uf tiavvuus 
]»owi'r poswsseil by tlie hraiii or suat of nerve force, and iho rula* 
live auiuuiit expended in the way of sensitive action, it is avidsiity 
he roimirks, that a cerlatn ii mount of nervous power is oxciUai bj 
eveiy action of the mind or body, i'his being so, it is clear thai a 
.vigiitoil iimii c'xpencU more nervous power tiirough tlie medium of 
the eye than he cliM S in coipicxion witli the organs of any oibar 
seii».e. ** VViieu, hoH over, the seiwo of right is wonting, tho narvtms 
power usually exerted hv it la oiupiuyed by the other ssnsas.” 
Thill the pow'ors of )M*rc<*ption by heariug, touch, &c. ot^oyed by a 
blind man in cotniii%m w ill) his rightod hroUiren ore more acute than 
they would bo but for ihin partial privation. This oonoaotimtion 
uf energy, tbouf^h it iiiiUgute.s, cannot indeed wholly coinpensoto 
for tho loss of sight, 'i lie special impresuons formed t>y one oisMa* 
organ curmot of course be fuMpiired by the tise of any other <ixgaii» 
Y et the pfiwer or kaonnesa of the rmnaiuing organ is actually 
Oouhanevd by th^ extra amount of mirvoua energy thrown upon it. 
The sense of touch, for inaUncHi, can never Iw culiivated so Eighty 
in a man who can sec as in one who m bbud, for tb« simple reasCD 
that, whcri^ the nervous power of tlie man who sees is difl’uaad 
thiviUgh tive senses, iu tlio sightiess it is more concentrated, bring 
difltieed only through four aeuses. Thiscoxtcluriou, we need hardly 
rcja'ut, is ailogether apart from the qm^ation whelber the total 
energy jMSMesaed or exerted by those who arudofectivo in any senaa 
is on a par with that of thfjse who enjoy the full comphinieni of 
senses. How much gain of force, to say no nion^, may there not ba 
of a reflex kind in tlie impreHsious formed or the stimulus excited hj 
the contact, through the irmdiuiii of sense, of tho various ranges m 
external objects coiTe8{Kmding to the diUerent sensitive ovgans ? 
The ndatlvo amount of nervous power, moreover, latont in, or 
exerted by, the diflerent soma^ is no doubt fur from equal in all 
If, then, it ia conceded that the highest aumuiit of relative strength 
or energy belongs to right, the ^n^or must he the residual degree 
of fotoe thrown into the action of the other sansee when the 
action of sight is eunpanded ; — 

Thessnsss are like IVvc wires rediatkig from on ripctric hstlery, cottimonly 
esTM the Imhi. Those enrm, nr urim, (jlifrr in their copuiHty for co*< 
dttrtiog nawoiM power,— 4lur largest wire, the sense ef /light, uarryiag 
and ap^ramr perhaim more nvrvow power tlisn Uitotlior foerwireMorsenssi 
oomhiiied. If (he Urgsat wiiv be disoonasetsd from th' bstUTy, tbs whols 
|iower of the better is thrown into the four wine ; and w wUou . sight is 
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wanting, thfl whole Denrous power of the human avetem if thrown into the 
remaioing four aenaei, which gives to them on increaeed power of develop- 
ment. 

The ecnsos of hearing, amell, and sight have been properly called 
the distant senses ; touch and taste the near senses. The former 
only perceive through the medium of air and light, while the 
latter act through immediate contact with the objects perceived. 
Distinct, however, as they are, each in its special sphere, psycho- 
logy has done much to trace the laws whereby they are iitted to 
render mutual service to each other, so that, for instance, the per- 
ceptions of the eye may bo corrected bv the touch and other senses. 
The perception of distance has been shown to result from the cor- 
relation of tho impressions made by more than tliat single organ of 
sense. A wide class of nhonoinena full of importance to the 
ecienoe of mind is that wtiicb has been called the ** unrecognized 
senses.’’ Besides the live senses universally recognized, it is beyond 
doubt tbot man jxkssomsos certain powers which are neither to he 
classified among the senses nor ainoug the faculties. Such, for in- 
stance, is the power which enahles a man to perceive the quality 
of weight, u power to which has been assigned tho name of tho 
muscular sense, or semso of weight. There are, however, further 
phenomena to which the admission of this sixth sense supplies 
no explanation. And to somo of these facts the peculiar sensi- 
tiveness of the blind has enabled our author to refer with a 
degree of authority which we unreservodly recognize, without 
feeling bound by his conclusion that they are only to be 
explained by admitting the existence of *^as many senses as there 
are independent powers of portteptiuii in man,” seven or eight 
sexiHcs nt the least having to be thus r«)cogiuzed. Whether in the 
house or in tho open air, whotlu^r walking or standing still, Mr. 
Levy can toll when ho is opposite a solid olijt^;t, and can discrimi- 
nate whether it is tall or short, slender or bulky. He can also 
detect whether it is a solitary object or a continuous fence; 
whether it is a close fence or coitijioscd of open rails, and often 
whether it is a wooden f»moe, a brici: or .Mtone wall, or a quickset 
hedge. He cariuot usually pereeive objects if much lower than 
his shoulder, but sometimes very low objects cau be detected. 
This, ho thinks, may depend upon tho natuvo of tho objocis or 
somo fibnoriual state of the atmosphere. The currents of air can 
have nothing to do with this power, since tho stato of the wind 
does not directly alFect it. Nor hiis the sen.se <if hearing any- 
thing to do with it, since, when the snow lies thickly on the 
ground, objects are hdt to bo mure distinct, although the footfall 
cannot be hoant. It seems to him that he perceives objects 
through the skin of bis face,” and has the iinpre.'tsion immediattdy 
transznittod to the brain. The only part of his body which 
possesses this power is liis face, lie has ascertained by a series 
of experiments. Shipping his ears does not interfere with it ; but 
covering his face with a thick veil do.stroys it altogether. None of 
the five senses having anything to do with the existence of this 
power, the circumstiinceH he has named induce him to call 
this unrecognized sense by the name of J^’acial I’erception.” J)r, 
Saundersoiij equally blind, could tell when a cloud ob^amred the 
horizon. At one time Mr. Levy could himself do this with great 
accuracy, but he cannot now trust hiniNelf in this respect. Whether 
long residence in London, “where clouds may be said tube tho 
rule,” may account for thi.s he cannot say. He has known many 
persons totally blind, Mr. Farrow amongHt others, wlio had this 
power. The presence of fog interferes greatly with hmial percep- 
tion, the impresNions of objects being then faint and untrust- 
worthy. The drier the almosphere tho more perfect does experi- 
iiiont show the exercise of tliib sense to bo. Jhiy or night makes 
no dilference to the faculty. When parsing along a street Mr. 
Levy can distinguish shops jVom private houses, and cau even point 
out tho doors and windows, ami this whether the doors be shut or 
open. On one occa.sion, walking in a lane, this perception enabled 
him to judge mtire correctly than the sight of a companion fui to 
the height of a fence bilweeri the roud and a field. He believes 
himself to have here ii succession of proofs suflicient to establish 
the existence of a special sense pos-sessod indeed by all, but un-' 
recognized in all but the blind, on account of the alUoksorbing 
olaims of the eye. It is likewise, lie thinks, of a more secret and 
Bubtle nature than any of tho other heii.se.s. 

Now, keen and correct as Mr. I .evy lias shown himself in the 
observation of facts, he has ob\ iously fallen into the common 
fallacy of those who would tnlie for granted tho existence of a 
now cause, while there is nothing all the while in the pheno- 
mena observed but what well-kn.nvn causes are amply adequate 
to. explain. The various impressions of which he is so acuUdy 
senaible resolve themselves into nothing more than so many con- 
ditions of atmospheric pressure, the delicate suriaccs and avenues 
of aonse, abnormally sensitive in the blind, appreciating changes - 
exceedingly sliglit luid tnuisient in tho fluid medium m contact 
with them. In free and open air the impresj^ion upon these highly 
CHganiied and nervous surfaces will bo a corresponding feeling of 
openness and freedom ou all sides. Let them now be brought 
near to a solid and inert body like a wall or palimr, and the sub- 
stitutiou on one side of so much hard and inelastic matter for the 
elaatic and yielding atmosphere will make itself readily felt. | 
Degrees of haitiness, or breaks of continuity in the barriers thus 
opposed to ilree oircuLstion, will even become appreciable to an 
euffioieut to explain the phenomena which so struck Mr. { 
l4tvy whenever he took bis walks abroad. Everybody must have | 
Ihit times the efTeot produced by on open door even in the stillest 
wwm. in kina, however more subtle in degree, must be I 

the sftict of a ckfsd cluaing in upon and weighing down tlieatmo- | 


sphaie; the pressure of which, extending in all diredioiia^ pene- 
trate to and influenoes all the tectual organs of the body. The 
hearing, as such, would not be sensitive to this change of pressure^ 
but the tympanum of the ear would be mechanically aflhetod Wit, 
whilst tho general sensation would be most effectiTely described as 
distributed over the Skin of the face. This exactly corresponds with 
what Mr. Lory describes os his experience, lienee, too, the im- 
portance of a d^and elastic state of tiie atmosphere. There is not the 
slightest need ior invoking the agency of electrici^,*as Mr. Levy is 
inclined to do. Ho is quite right, we believe, in bis conviction tOBilt 
various substances, such as iron, wood, stone, &c., will be found to 
convey different impressioDS to the face, and that in close relation to 
their various degrees of elasticity, just os they are known to differ in 
their efibetfi upon sound. By the simple suggestion of an intense per- 
ception of tho interference of solid bodies with the normal elasticity 
of tho air, we may hope to explain the odroit way in which crea- 
tures bliiid*as bats in their flignt keep clear of walls, trees, and other 
obstacles Thu cultivation of the like faculty has no little to do with 
the power of tho blind to walk alone, though the stick must be in 
gonoral, and to tho loss gifted or trained order of tightlees 
walkers, the guide and safeguard of their stops. We note iL 
by the way, as a subject for national complacency, indicative of 
superior physical or mental fibre, that the practice of their ^glish 
compeers in Iraversing the streets of London without a guide was 
the cause of much surprise to the blind of Paris, to whom the 
author nionlionod that fact during a visit some years ago. It dis- 
appoints us to find Mr. Levy dismissing so summarily as ho does, in 
his rtuiifirks upon the sense of touoh, all question about the power of 
the blind to discriminate colours, even the most strongly marked. 
All that touch can do, he doc^ros, is to distinguish between 
surfucos; it cannot fetd rays of l^ht. And ho quotes Sir Charles 
Bell as equally restricting the capacity of touch in bis treatise 
upon the Hand. As colour makes no alteration in the surface of an 
object, touch, it is arguod, cannot deal with it. Widely spread 
as tho opposite belief has been and is, we are told to look upon 
it as a fallacy due to impostors or “ interested persons.” We are 
sorry that Mr. Levy should have passed without notice the 
suggestion that latent heat may possiblv cause objects the same 
in material or stutf to differ perceptibly in warmth to a deli- 
cate touch according to their diffei'euce of hue. It has been hold 
by some within our own knowledge, by seeing p«*raons even, that 
they could by this test distinguish, at all events, broad diflereuces 
like those of black and while, or red, yellow, and blue, in sub- 
Htauccs like silk, coitou, or cloth. Thu problem is, at oil events, 
one which calls for further experiment and vorificaiion, and we 
should rejoice to see it made tho subjtict of thorough and careful 
study by one witli Mr. Levy’s special powers and opportunities 
both of observatiou and analysis. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE.* 

T he great mine of comic humour to bo found in the plays of 
rjautiis has bocn so little worked by playwrights of modern 
date that it might repay our dramatists t»> become more inti- 
mately convcTnaut with those masterpieces of plot, dialogue, and 
lively* repartee. And ns English ecbolnr.sbip oas grown subtler, 
as well as more general, than it wn.s in the days of Addison and 
Fielding, there would be this advantage in cultivating such an ac- 
quaintance — that tho poet's life and spirit might be more thoroughly 
diatilled, if imitators either possessed a competent knowledge of 
Latin comedy themselves, or had access to as good a translatioD 
of I’lnutus as Hookham Frere has left us of four plays of 
Aristophanes. IJiifortunatolv Thornton and Warner’s Plautus is 
not eounl even to Uolinon’s Terence, and. though geuerally literal, 
is seldom ns lively a representative of the tlavour of the ori|pinai 
ns is dt^sirnbltt when a translation is the chief medium of 
knowledge of a given author. Its notes are useful, and its analyses 
of the plots would bo oq^ually so wem' they not oddly placed at 
tho head instead of tho tail of each scene or act. It is liberal in 
parallels for the aphoristic expressions which play so large and 
opportune a part in the dialogues of Plautus, as they do indeed in 
tho writings of all great dramatists who have courted the ear of the 
people. But it is far from coming up to the ideal of a translation, 
and betrays tho handiwork of matter-of-fact workmen in imper- 
fectly refiecting the sparkles of the original wit. No doubt the 
task is difficult. A more cautious plan is to attempt a single 
play, as Mr. Strong bos done with tho AfodcUaria, of which 
the IlrtwUed Houin is a translation. Enga^d in professorial duties 
in the Scotch University where the late Professor Hamsay 
brought to bear upon Plautus all the acumen, reseaic^ and 
stores of illustrative information of which his posthumously pub- 
lished ModeiUtrin is an imperfect mcmoriali he has put fmw the 
Ilamited Honse as a feeler, and proposes, if it meets aocoonue- 
ment, to follow it up with the CapUvi and Mik$ Olmomut, Obe 
would' not willingly discourage so laudable an aimt yet wo ca nno t 
award unresorvea praise to an exporiinentsl vcMton which; with 
many proots of aptness for the tM, oombines almost as many 
drawbacks and errors of taste and judgment And as the arringe- 
ment, introduction, and general g£tii^-.up of the book are eiii- 
nently satisfactory, we Imve the Tees hesitation in noting poiiitelor 
avoidance in those which may possibly sueoeed it 
In the first place, however, we must .testify to tte ol eam ase 
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with which Mr* 8(rotiff htm mljaed the pUy in his introdnetioDi 
and the tact he has shown in notioi^, not at too mat lengthi 
its Danish and English imitsUona lading's luinmtmff Olam- 
Umwid will he pulled down from the top shelf and the region of 
cobwebs to which her free and easy ways have emM her, and 
wilt ho re-perused, or perused for the first time, wiUi no detri- 
ment to the reputation of our great English humorist Whereas in 
Plants it is a rascally male slave who weaves tlio web of tricks 
lies which it is the business of the fUnouement to unravel, 
in Fielding^s faroo the rogue is an equally versatile Mrs. Lattice. 
In the original, the spendthiift Phllolacbes is a serious character, 
sj^ilt by extravagant associates, a reckless mistress, and the absence 
of parental influence; in the imitation, young Valentine Goodall 
is a very Charles Surfact*, though with this great point in his | 
favour, tnat, in spite of his irregular habits, he has a virtuous 
attachment for the somewhat yituding and susoepU^e Ch^lotte. 
Each of the spendthrifts, unexpectealy cut short in their mod 
folly by the return of thrifty merchant fathers from abroad, 
deputes a ^^fallax servus to act as a sort of ** buflor to meet 
and •parry, as best be or she may, their bursts of indignation. 
Tranio, the Plautine slave. lies like an angel,’* and Fielding’s 
female counterpart is no ais<‘rudit to the representatives oh lior 
class on the. English stage. The former says of one of his own 
inventions : — 

Calidam hcrelo audivi oaan ontunnim mciidaciumi 
Colidum hoc cat : ctmi procui al>cst, uric mole : 

Or, os Sir. Strong translates it, not amiss ; — 

^ A lie, like pudding, should lio rr*‘f4li and hut ; 

rm burnt by this Itvloru it left ibe put. 

And any reader who does not know how attractive to an audience 
are the shifts and complicalious of a lying servant on the stage 
might realize the fact by seeing a piece, enacted at the end 
of last year at the Gaiety, called and Afoming, though 

in Mr. l 5 ion Boucicault’s play the tissue of lies is doubtless a pious 
fraud. Not so in the Lntin piny, the plot of which turns ou the 
cheat put upon the perplexed fulher by his slave’s information 
that his house is shut up because it hud been discovered to bo 
haunted by the ghost of a miin murdered in it by the Inst 
owner. S^rccly is he withdinwu from the doors, which, had 
they opened to him, would have hotrnved his son in mid 
dehauco, when up conics a usurer, chuii'orous' for payment of 
the profligate’s debt to him. Tranio ’s rlmdy invention persuades 
the father that the debt was incurred in order to purchase a 
new house at a great bargain. Hut no sooner is the money-lender 
satisfied than the old man, gulled and delighted by what he 
deems his son’s eye to a proliiablo iuveslincnt, wishes to inspect 
the purchase. The slave contrives ou some false pretext to get 
leave for this from the owner, who is ju'»t gone otl to the Forum 
for gossip ; and the visit is repeated afterwards in the owner’s 
company, the latter thinking that its object is to get a wrinkle 
or two for the building of a new mansion, and the father being 
under the delusion that the owner has sold it to his sou against Ins 
wishes, and that silence is go<jd ttvsto on a sore subject t)f course 
** murdpr wdll out,” and the tissue of lies gets discover(.*d nt 
length by the inopportune appearance and candour .of an honest 
slave coming tp letch home his master, a boon companion of 
Philolacbes. A very comic scene winds up the Latin play, and a 
scene, too, which could have no exact parallel in a tiioueru piece; 
for Francis, the rnscully slave, takes sanctuary at the horns of the 
stage altar, ami there maintains his effrontery and liia principles of 
self-preservation towards a master who is so Hharn m to call forth 
all the slave's chara(;t«^nrttic acuteness. Here a lair sample, from 
Mr. Strong's translation, of the word-leuco betwixt the two. 
Theopropides, the father, licgiris: — 

1 wsnt to flutk yuiir cuuQScl : do pray rise 1 
Tha- 1 fwl when 1 am seated fur iiiun? • 

Ikithifik >‘<m, too, men bold for iiio4t divine 
Tbc? coui)M_J frum a hoiy ^ 

Tiiko. Kthf. look ino lu the face : duu't-tiiile lo. 

Tit A. Tm looking. 

Tjiuj. Do you see ? 

Tua. Irnkwl I do, 

Thorp's no room for a third vtben we're togf'ther; 
liv'd starve outright : we're ju'il bird^i of oae feather. 

Tlicre are very few faults to be found with the Homan play, which 
would have been undesfritbly augmented could Dunlop's critl- 
enm have been adopted, and the character of Philolacbes, the 
spendtiirift with chronic prickinn of conscience^ better brought 
out.” As to Fielding's iimtatiott,Mr. Strong is quite right in think- 
ing that he mipht have made more use <if the scene between Simo 
and Theopropidea going over the bouse at cross purposes, each 
blinking he is hurnomiug a whim or weakness of the other. The 
Intruyumg Vhnmbernutid^ however, carries upon its thee the marks 
of htfty workmanship, and it is hard to conceive so fertile a 
genius as its author troubling himself to borrow with much preci- 
sion or formality what he wanted for the nonce from Plautus. 

But to recur to Mr. Strong’s traotiaiion. The tint fault to be 
found with it is the ilT-advisi^ use of Thyme throughout ^ play, 
the dialoguca and soliloquies, as well as the caatioa^” beiDg,con- 
tiary to the usage of the English drama, all done into rbytuing 
couplets. It is difficult to coaceive why the translator has &oseo 
thus to hamper himself, thereby at once abrt4ghiig his freedom 
and enbancing the necessity for laesactnass, of yShhSi there would 
have been 90 need had he resorted to the nornid dxnmatfe blank 
vene. In that case it might have been a pleasant relief to ^fit^tiie 
tmhaie tetaneteia oonveited, when they osuwi into fiAetMMjrl- 
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laUe English beUad rhymes, whilst as to tiia oantioih touohtaf the 
metrical arrangement of which there is omnidemUe obaomty,. 
great latitude would have been obviously admliaUde* Built 
& both tedious and unnatural U> have nothing but riiyuiSi, iti- 
stead of the iambics, troebaies, and oiher metres of the onginalt 
besides which, tbo translator is by hie chtnee not seldom betnqred 
into laxity of rendering where there is nothing to be Miuod 
^ it, and into expletive additions not warranted by thelAtin. 
To take an instance of this last fault, lu the sixth scene, where 
Tranio Is palming off bis ghost story on tbo father, the latter asluih-t 
Wbst malic you first sus|>€ot thU Uorriti dtMHl ? 

And Tranio’s answer — 

Your son wm dining outt and, at 

At Ids return wu turn'd In for lito night— 


bears on its faco the sign of added words to satisfy the necessi- 
ties of rhyme. Tbo Latin words, Abimus omues cubitum con- 
dormivitims” (47S)f their context, am utterly dustitute of 
any jiuHtilication for the insurted words signify iug concert or 
agreement. Not to waste time in more instances of this, we must 
further take exception to the singularly ill choice of a metre for 
the reprcsentiitiou of the Hucchiiic totrametere in which Philo- 
laches, in the s(H:anil si'ene, dolivers his half ponileiit soiiloouy.' 
it is all very well so long as Mr. Stmng confines htmsolf to 
octosyllabics, with an occasional variety of decasyllabic and hende- 
casyiiabic lines; but we can only marvel at the taste which 
call reconcile itself to recosting tbo mock didaclic linos which . 
contain the scanegnico’s maudlin confeitsious and prosings on the 
errors of youthuil inexperience, in the metro of In Mumon'am, now 
for the lirst time subjected lo such an indignity. Indeed, to 
accommodnto himself to the trammels of this uietro, he (alls 
into the trap of viigueue.Ms and slack translation, os may be seen 
in tho following stanza, where the third lino is u very loose roudur- 
itig of tho words '* Eatenus abtiunt a fabris,” the ni mho of which is 
given fairly enough in the Fionch translation, ** i>6tt co moment 
rtcuvro cchappe a rouvrior ” : — 

Tlie Win arlopis tho nion'A vartuvr 
L'nili‘r soiiio kind I'ye, 

7Vi<* U'or/i/Hun lum with n gltjh , 

(llu Korvea hii lirat csmpiiign u year. 

Wry unsfttiHfiictory, tv»T», is the licciiHe which Mr. Strong occa- 
sionally takes to leave out, not merely a line (»r two hero and 
there, nut oven whole pas»agert-~Hs, for exsinple, from v, 200 to 
218 in Hothe's odition, w'here Philenmiium argues with her 
graceless maid Scapiia in favour of cuntiiiing herself to one 
lover, Philolachcs, w lio, unperceived, is a listener to the conversa- 
tion. This scene is so amusing that we may well grudge any 
retnmchmenl of it. 

We have also to Cfjrnjplain of tho miscomuqitiun or slurring of 
pa^vsnges which have a fun in them not c.\preNH« d in this rendering. 
Thuh, in V. 345 (HoUih), at llie opening of tite sfume where I'nmio 
letiriiH that the old merciiunt has unexpectedly arrived in port, the 
fun consists in the sliive's addresHirig to the aiidionce the worde 
** Lequis homo est, qui fiu;ero nrgenti cupiat riliquiiiituiii lueri,” and 
crfHling a laugh by Uiiih ollering a handsome price for asubatiluie. 
Hut this does not at all come out in Mr. Strong's vague line— 

Whttl gains c an u’er llnw for thy mirrow ?— 

wdiich we are suto he (unnot intend for a literal translation, 
bccHO'c he lins rcndi'icd with counidcrahle rieatncss the linaa Im- 
lutdialely following ; — ^ 

rt>i Hunt isti |ilngi|mtidi», fairitrihMreM virk, 

V<'} irot (|ui liiiiiii itimiuruni cuuHa huIk ioiI Mub falos, 

LTd aliqui quiuitceiiH hiitills u>rpuji irsiirtUgi mdciil ? 

Where ere galhmediirde whomf total golne 
Nci'er poy ihi ir ninNtcrs f</r tlair c»st in ciiains ? 

Or thoHi* who f(;r (hr«'u copiifrs scale a hrcio h, 

And sell their lives fur Just thn'.e Hpc'iir-woumis each ? 


Mr. Strong needs to be reminded tbat liU renderinga of 
Plautus ought to be us clear and palpable as lie can make them, 
and that for example, it ia begging the question of the meaning 
of the pcKJt’s adage, 'Jam faale viuccj»j f/uam pit uni vulfma oomest 
(543 )» render it “ You’ll wdn tho day that Uoyimrd eats a 
pear.*’ Of course he may mean to tske the proverb as exprusHing 
an impossibility, although if, as in 'Jlumcr. i. 49, foxes can tak«j uri 
interest in ripe grapes, so can they in pears, lor our part we 
cannot 800 how the piovorb cau refer loaugiit but thq foeility of the 
process of arbitration proposed in the context by Tranio. Ifoiiie- 
thing might bo said of positive blunders which occur here and 
there — cy., vv. 879-80, where Plianiscus, a wcIl-dUpjsed slau‘, 
complains of Ui.s worthless folio w-servanU that — 

f/hi aUturtum u/ tani 
1 hero — nun uo ; iiiui<^tu>i itt: nil. 


is their reply. Now .Mr. Strong ought to know from lurcnco and 
Plautus the tecbDi''al meaning of “advorsuin iro ” (sec v. 913, 
advorsum vonimus far too well to render those words — 

Sny they're hhl fo yu an errantJ ; be ihtt nc'KHfljjf frook their hr *! / 

** I am liUHV,'* you ma y bear llieiii say, or vI*n*, *• 1 eau't Iw 


is impossible to a^ oid the conclusion that he mistakiM the tien^i 
** advonum ire hero 1‘ f»., ** feicbmg homo a ina^ior /urd U>at 
takes “hero ’’for an ablative, if uo think;^ at all about the 
itio. It ia oquttllv surprising that in scene j^r. he should trans- 
orator” “a inppliiwii,” in the words “ sum omtor dalus, 
loa obviously the meauiug ia an “ ainheasador,” which w»i know 
iBi Virgii to be iU frequent seojie. That Or, Strong is capable 
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of hotter end mure ouetemed work ie evident Iran bli wtmge- 
went of many of tbo boot peoMigei in tbis play. He hoe done 
vciy well 8imo*8 contradiction of Tranio’o atatoment that hia 
bouae ia a cool ono (tt. 743-8) 

Kay, thfi roverao b true ; thonf^h Hltade oboaud 
In every cnrner elw, tii‘re Sol is found 
l^'rQKD inornlni; UlilU ^Vi^iurn nevar dun 
WoM 90 J^rm»teut asi my friend the mn; 

My welrn the imly 8h.4flv « orner h<^ne, 

But e’en that this i«t oomI 1 wouldn't awear. 

The line quasi tliij^itiitor ndstut inquo ad oatium ” ia capitally 
turned in thu words we have italicized ; and, in default of a better 
rendoring of Traiiio’a iiumodiato ivjoiudtT, 

Qnid Sardnatis erquA ni Umbram non hahcH— 

a topographical pun which uceded an Italian audience to appre- 
ciate it — Mr. StroTJgH (ilt(*iiipt, 

if you li/ivcj a wetl ycui can’t want better, 

is kept in cotinbumnro hy Miinilnr hits in our pantomimes and 
lmrlofeK(ues. if ad wo apace, wo >«hoiild like to extract a page or so 
of the tuilut Htvnc, at wliicli IMiilolaclicu is mi cavoatlropper. It is 
n. locus rb^sicHH toiu iiiiig iitx'icut iiiigiiciitrt and cosine tias, and is 
ropresonled with cousuh-niblo hfa mid spirit, as wull as truth to 
tiiti original, railing that, we must conclude with a passago 
I'lom tile hceiio troin whiidi our last extract was taken, a* a speci- 
men of the tiansiator ri livoly proai utuieiit of the impudence of 
'IVanio, who avails liiniMolf of Ins self-chosen uHice of snowman of 
Siino’s bouse to impoM) upon his old master's foiling sight: — 

Tifu. Tlio inert* I look 

Thu mure Pm pleA^t‘(i. 

Til\. iS*M yondvr, how 0110 rook 

Ib plucking, turn hy timi, you vulturi* pair. 

Look Hhfiigiit at an* ; you'll ihid the mok is there, 
fciiiy, do you 8»'0 it ? 

Tuk. I mn't say 1 do, 

' 1 *«A. Tlieti c/ni you hcc tlio vultiin-.s nearer you ? 

Till.. 'I'o lilt it i .*>(( 11(1 hird nr, all; 

'I'lii'iu tin* no |i iiiiliii;;'« all along tia* wall. 

TllA. Voui (iiihii/ ns your yoiirs iiicrunac: 

So, III wr niiiid! Ivli.ko no oxciua;s, plcasi*. 

If bo will hut correct and amend 11 tow HhorlconiiiigM, wo shull ho 
glad to HOC Mr. (Strong again rcproscutiug the durus pater ” and 
*M*allax iwwus ” to IhigliKib readers. 


KOMAK CATIlOhIC TKSTI MONTHS ON Tllli: PAPACY.* 
rrillKKK little volumes, is.sMod withiu the last few months, are 
X before us, ililloring n>ii.salonihly in their tone, their purjxiso, 
and the details of tln ir Mjhjedt-niatt«*r, but all by Uoman Catholic 
writers, niid all bearing on the chiiiiis and action of the l^ipacy. , 
The hrst is by an Ihiiiaii monk, who wishes to prove that the ' 
sole guaniutce for the fjeedoin and socurit}' of tho CJiureh and ; 
the rights of the Kpiseo|vite lies in the supreme and infallihle • 
jurisdiction of thei^Jp^‘; the second is by n IVeneb Ahbt% who | 
iteclarea that the Kin.s^opate is annihilated and tiio whole con- ' 
iiltulion of the Oiiurch rew)Inrioni/ed by the modern proleiisions 
of Koine ; while, in the third, iMr. Cowry Whittle, an Irish ihmmu 
(hitliolic already favoiirahly known by his contributions to the lite- 
rature of the lrii>!i eilui idinn qiU"*tii)ii, pointedly cmitiusts “ Catho- 
licism’’ with ** thu ^ ulieun.” Tim exiormil observe.r is irresistibly 
tempted to excluim iiinler such ein uiiihlaneie, Who shall decide 
when doctors di ugroeh” Our present aim is not so much to 
pronounce a dei I'.i m iia to inclicali* the forv’c and extent of the 
divergoiieo. liad such ei it ii'isins on the lirsl of these tliree works as 
are ineidi'iitiilly .♦•upplu'd by the oilier two b(*en iinulo by a Protes- 
tant writer, Ibi'v would lui\e been at I’liceset down to ignorance or 
iiialico, and cited us u fu .di evidenee of the utter iiicompeteiico of 
those without tho fold to coinpr.'heud the simplest elomeiits of 
Catholic truth. llutNii< h a \erdii-t ean hardly bo hazarded on the 
strictures of a Kivneh pii .sl aiul ib.etor of di\ inity and of mi Irish 
Olithofle layman. I* ranee is tin' eldest diiii|^liler of the CdiuVch, 
and Ireland has {ilwii\''i pi'ided Icisell on the iimiuieuiate purity of 
ber faith. Let us Inmr liieii what our three wiines>e.H have toVdl 
US, Olid how iar their Le'liuioiiv ug ees. 

k’nthor Tondim, to d-» Inm* pmiee, writes with calmness and 
precision^ and is commeiwhihly live from tin' abusive rlietoric 
COinumn with cont rover ..alls'! a. lie is anxious to osUbliah the 
iuimen&o superiuiity of ihe Ivom.in svsiem to that of the Kussian 
Ortbcidox Com III union, whii-h it* ** uudeniahly «« much enslaved 
Its Q Chureli possibly emi be,” the b'..2islati\eaiid adiuinistraiivo 
functions being concentrated in th.‘ bauds of the C/nr, who 
ia *'S«prmne Judge,” and even “ ficad of tho (.’liurv'h.”* lie 
broadly hints (hat the iliiKsiau is lus completely .'juhjected to thv^ 
civil power as th»' Kngh-h flmrcli, except Ih.-it the Czar has 
Litberio cliaolainaKl any right of interference with doctrine j and 
ha dwollA MjwciaUy on tue aabjtK‘tinu of tbo Ivussinu os ’con- 
tracted with UW indepwiidonco ot 1 ho Catbolic bishops, and on tho 
iDfitability of failb and di^vdplino in a Chuicb liable at any 
moluent lo revolutions lus umeh m any aeculor State. Tho solo 
and suflioiimt pie^orvative against these dangers and abuses is 

^ 2 Rlv Anw of Home und the i*tuf>e4 »/the OrktUtd Orthodox Church, Bv 
Um Toodiuk Ibvniohitc. Laodon t boagioaiii. 1871. 

Oummd ctim iUwfuiiortdetm fviMtut. Par M. TAbte* B^Hicliaua. 

I'orlf 

^ rte ktnicifii, By J.Lowiy WiiitiH AJI. London: 


iptfmitnd ia tbt iiUa of lao muAk ^ V ^ ^ 
IfatUm jA|mo. There ii ao olitematiTe, ite ooKuei ii% kot 
“Catholicism or revolution ; or, in other wordi^^'the VijfB it 
the only authtvity nblo to preserve 41 m Ohuroh from enelave«» 
inent aM xevolutioiis'* — ^by him aloao “can Ihe JuiiedictinD of 
the bishops be effootuaUy suppierted** ; aiid« strano^ enough^ he 
rc'fers, in evidence of this^ to the decree of the Vatican Councili 
which bos been generaUv represented, not as eapportiug, but tup* 
planting, episcopal rigW Tho Coundl, he observea^ nMoe^ . 
expn«st<icd “ an eleniezitAxy truth and a patent foot when it ^ 
dmdared that the authority of bishops is atrengUiened by the 
assertion of ihe Pope’s prerogative or ordina^ and immediate 
jurisdiction in every diociMo ot Christendom. We ate not going 
to enter hero on any disenseion of the condition of the Russian 
Church. Many KystemH present a very different appearmce en 
paper from what is exhibited in their practice, and prebahljmi 
advocate of “orthodoxy” would have a good deal to uyge at 
Ir-UHt in arrest judgment. Our present concern, however, if 
not with the ]lni.Miau Church, but Uio Houuui, in whose Mte 
htitutann and actual working Father Tondini sees a p^eet 
exnmplo of tin* freedom, indejiendouce, and immutable aocurily of 
faith iirnl diKciphiiu, vvhereiir tho Oriental Churches are so fotellly 
dclicioiit. Tlior.* at least the bishops are not nominal but^reiu 
chiid’8 and iu niN of the (>hurch, ruling in all tho fulness of apeSf- 
tolic iiiitlnulty ; th(“ro no lay power dares to interfere with eccle- 
f«i.iM!i(':il iiuk'penitence, mid no revolution is possible. Be it so. 
Wi.‘ olb r no (•(.mijuiiit of our own, but we propose to call alten- 
(iori Ut th<* fiict that there is certainly some contbet of testimony 
on the subject. 

Lot us now turn to Dr. Michaud's Guujnol ei la RSvolution dam 
I' fyiltet' rofuahic, where, curiously onoug^ the very title flatly 
coiilradtctM one main item of Father Toridini's contention, and tiie 
very iirst section os emphatically contradicts thu rest of it. The 
Pope alone sitcurue the authority of the Episcopate, and excludes 
•the iiiLrudmi of laymen inb) tho government ot the Church. Bo 
savM Tondini. But Dr. Michaud b«‘gins by telling us how Laman» 

I iiais, in his work of 1814 on thu Institution of Bishops, bitterly 
I attacked lluKst) “(leqiots who thought to stifle truth by their de** 
j cTiHM anil their dungeons,” while ho soon afterwards welcomed 
! with ontbusiii'^m Dm Mai.'^lro's work on the ab'^'dnto monarchy of 
the Pope, d'e I^mennnis has siiccceded Vuiiillot, a layman like 
Du Mmsti'o, who scorns to have effected all, and more than nil, that 
the Kiis^mii Cxars aro accused of in tliu way of degrading the 
Epi.s(‘opfae mid ruvolntioniziiig the Church. So at least we infer 
from the following trenchant jav-ssiagu 

Aiitaiit ViuillotH vurii* on polili'juu, adulant tuiM I09 rois, quo dtftfistait 
' kiiniciir. d-, niitriTit it liii i'**t rt.slt^ lldi^lu rUiis na hmnu ontro r<ipl(ioopst si 
il.tiH H.i tlx «.n** ilu Ia .sajvri'iYiiitir .■ib'.oliu* (In pnpo. ComplOtuniuat dilfpoaTVtt 
(l<* tli(*««lo;..ic, nimplc iirnphcto gniaiiUoiir, Veuillot avail sur Lain«(Diiab «t 
Bur Dtiin iiiicVi.ngcr ravuiitagu (i>* u\Hre point emlMirraste dans ses contro- 
in ,roii(*i < t .st‘H pn«ai iIim par h> poids du nav'oir : awvii mena-t-U k bonne fin 
1 (iMivrc qiK* LuiiieiioHH hcuIn’tiU pa*( rcioiii, mnlgr^ tout aon gdnlo paradoxsl, 
li ai'coinplir. t ''(4 liit qui Alt vraiiiicnt l« tueur d'cv^ues f let nnins ns 
lorrnt quo (U >8 iu.iitri ‘8 <lc ohsMo «t nonneure dc cor, 8 s mdtbode est- de 
no pan iuc«oini(T, U’liiiuri^'r, dc fairc pour k son sdversttire, «t de fsire riie la 
iralcno. lat tout aoii art et tout sou aucrot . . . Ilfuut lire oertaios 
nrtiokv. do 1S40, ot voir la fu^oii niy.'iidriuuae ot d^gsgde dout Messieurs de 
r I '/i.rtv a 1 r.’.iiuioiit doja Ke cvCquos dc France, d'Aneniagoe ft d'Angkitemi. 
Aiituiit ils out (<tc oircou*)^m‘t( k IVgard du parti qui voiUait vdduarc Tau- 
toriiu tipiMjupah* su b(*nt^noo dn olcrgo du aecoad ordre, autant lU dUhnt 
iiihimutii'^, oxocHbiri, violunU, onvcrH ecux qui, oouime Lsmeuasts, veulsioit 
iiiuuolor ootte meiuu autoriie k I'autoriid aupi'cine dc la pspaute. A la tin, 

1<‘8 c\( *(U'*.<«. qui n'otaii'nl pai prcciiiCmuat des hi^rus intilgnS le caructirt 
lour u\uit oto ooi.roro', bontiront lour cro.'oK' trmiUler dans lours mains. BMph 
oil ni.'ii 1 S 52 , M:;r. Dupanloup m; craignait pas dc •(' plnindro hstttenieni «a 
ocs tonnes : Tons loa ovi'ipice unt pn outrevoir psr Ik, oomincnt serait trsitd 
div^irjiKiis quioonqvii*, p-imii cux, sc pcnneitrsit, dans ke questioiis tes plus 
^ or lo.*( plus niiportaiiti's (lour la rvligiiNi, du penser autronient quo les 
rod.'iotrui.s do rf/nurr.'i.” Kt doiiuis 1 852, quo no s’est'Upus passe! La 
toi lour lil.'du'ho oxorcou {tar Vi^ulllot et sun parti a fait do lui et do scs 
Lkmiiiiio do vi'iitaMoM piiiBsances. Apr^ ovuir trcmbld devsnt eux,^v'^ 4 que 8 
ot fidok's Jos out iuvoqiu* 8 ,.leur ont deinoncid la lumi&rv, et surtout so sunt 
smiuiis it lour ddoi^ioii. 

Tiih, /(' s evf’f/uts iitie fois ancantls, Vouillot et ses bommes ont audanti 
WpiacojHit. t 'l* durnii r coup u dtd ricuvre du eoncile du Vatioan, qui Ini- 
uu in.‘ a < id I'cvu vru du Vouillot ct dc scs bommes, k rexcluaion toiale de 
rL>|iiil-8.iuit. 

And tbis, adds tbe author, “was only the beginning of the 
rovolation.” In several successive chapters he gives us extraete 
from e>y nodical, and episcopal decrees, severely condemning VeoUldt 
and hi6 doctriues, among whieh a pastoral of Mgr. Guibert, the 
inoscnt Arch bishop of l^is, sianda first Tbe bishops, bowsvery 
could not bold their own agaiimt tbeir lay eonsor, and aaotlitr 
chuptoT under the startling title, “ Lo uiaudit devenu pape ; F^fidso^ 
pat aiix pieds de M. Vemilot etde son parti,” explains haw, wb^ 
i*iuH IX. is titular Pope, “the true Pope, who bolds tbe tbrsadeef 
J(>Muit and Cardioaiitial administration a&d of the Roman Ocm* 
giegations in bis bands, is Master Veuillot,” who observed dm^ 
the Council, with oliaraoteristio modesty, “Pour moi, je no mw 
in\l qu’uvec tnon dogme dans ma po^e.” Tbe pom ddgpWb 
observes Michaud, was badly lodgea. but on the ,priociflo m 
cvttjue su^t it was tbe right ptece tor it It is a Aob ^ bs}fteeib 
that Vouillot exercises a terrorkuii over tiSe Ibsneb dwtgjj^ tofl i d t i ly 
grcHlerthan the Pope and all the bishops nut togotbOL lo a COO- 
eluding chapter tbe author dosm&ss ^ 

luUonariee m tlie Churt^” and ogAm qijUiites dlgn QuIbettAl 
coudeuiuatian of VeuiUot Cor eondnefliiig oodotgrOPSMl “abyin“ 
preparing a great apostasy,** tad Meaite to fAhtttette te 
legitimate ohediunee eanrilto to mmaaiM^d nOwl ogafint tho 
laws, while Bupanbrnp cimnOtaiiM 
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oaiiM OB And, iBnaliy, we ore uibiwd, in 'worda | 

wbtui ooiud binOT oBfe beoB mooe osp&eit If thaj weie oloMd 
dixeoily agninft Tondim^o roee-ealoiired reur9WiitotiOQ» In Uie ! 
IlomoD Ootliolidim of 1872 the farmer Oolholieiain no longer i 
exiatfl. The revolution is octuoU^ in the OotholiB Chovw* j 

Such is the simple 

Ko two writers could well be more unlike in style end in their 
intellecti^ build than the fervid French ecclesiastio and the calm 
, but indssve aathor of Cethtiiioimn <md (he Vaiiemk. Yet there is 
a singular unanimity in their conelueious. Mr. Whittle thus 
defines the practical gravity of the miais : — 

An eminent Irish member delighted hie CethoUo eepportere eetne time 
since by Indding mm whx> taUbod about UltramontanUm talk about 
potemki ; one term was os much te the punxMO aa the other* the fhiefit 
orator oontended. TW» sort of langnei^ only pchoad tho ^nenU ticntiment 
of CothoUe aoctely. Now, li#>wcv«r, very plain that, mr those who care 
abont Co^ic truth, Ultremunteninn is a very prasMug matter. If that is 
the true form of C'stboUcity*' which Ireland has hitherto been without, uur 
boast that we have elwaye maiiitained the faith is unfounded, and thecldiiiis 
of Iraluid to (kitboUoity tiave to be reootiaidcred. ]f intranuiiitaiu.<iii is 
not true, then every Oatlxillc mutt fbel it la hit duty to litl hit voico ngiiinat 
it, to do what in him lies to testify to the truUi, and to protect the iVuth of 
our people. 

And then, after ^vin^ in Eugliah the text of the two Vatican 
decrees on the infallibility of Uio Popo and his full and Htinn^tno, 
o^iiioiy and immediate, jurisdiction over the iinivorsul Church, 
and over all and everr Church, and every pastor und overv bo- 
Uever,'’ ho subjoins the following very pertinent coiiiincnt, in 
which we have italicized the few crucial words which contain 
a direct, though of course unconscious, challenge to Fulher 
Tondiui 

The first of thmo dogmas tUatrayt at onct the wlmU tht^^ry of the 
wpiecofHity. Karh biahop l)ei*oines only tlio lo<fal agont of tJ»c I'opi . (imitly 
as tho 1 *o|)0'h HUthortty ov•^T ibo bUliopis lud in the latter (iuuH of 

tbeChuroh, the bishop still took tho oath of Iblelity to (he Ihipf, with tlu* 
clause »alw mw» ordiiU!. He had diKtinct rights in the (Mtnrrh n.-^ it iruMnhrr 
of dio ppiscopucy olaimlng to r6|rrctM;iit the a}f<Mtli4 ; and his otaKilt'mr tu 
the l^>pu vras rcgubitad by tho oanon law. Tlie ordinandi potvUng^ or poaer 
of the bishop, was the autiiurity to which oacIi priest or layiuiin was Mimic-* 
diotely in rcligioiu matters. Now ewry priest and layiiuti is 

aubhict to ihe I'opo directly, the Foik's |v»wi.r exteada over pakur und 
believer. 

The practical cfllbct of this first part of the Vatican decree in grcnbT than 
that of the following s-clion, J^u tu^mnng auH»y y/aih (he corucot of list 
episcopoev of tfu whoh comtiMutn oj' tku Lotm Chttrchf i'< one of the noist 
rcniarkalile facts the modem hb>toriDii could reconl. All the rights and 
privileges of .separate omUts in the ('huroh arc nboliMuM. All the customs 
of locHi or national churv'bcs, ihe relathm a of the paridi priest <0 hii fiodc, 
to bis bishop, of the liMhops to each oilier, of the various national Chiirclmn 
to tho PopMcy; tho whole <’anon law which elaborately n«gulatiH| all rhotio 
relations ; all tbeoo iuBlitutions of the Church have only a Ni<;mti<'aiii:o so 
far AS tho Pope may purniit in each purtu ular ca‘<ie. Accorriirij; to lias 
dogma, thooe who ibr so many ecutuneri rclinl on the eanoii Inv a** u 
limitation of the power of the rojies, aa a guaraul*H» <tf special ri.;hi>i of 
bishops and of priests, and of local churdTcv were viuluting the urdiuaiieos 
of Odd, 

Tondini, it maybe remcinborod, iillowetl tlmt tho (.’zar hold him- 
self bound by the dogmatic, though not tho discipliimry, fhinoiw 
of tho ancient Councils. Mr. Whiltlu ^howo tiait heueerortli 
neither con bind the Topes. And tts to tradition and e}>iH('opa] 
authority, he points out that the now dogmas have been CMniefl in 
the very teeth of tho unanimous teaching of the Irish bishojia and 
the belief of their Hocks for centuries. Tim doctriuw of Papal 
itifhllibliity. he says, was nev«;r thouglit of as an nrtiolo of 
faith in Indnnd bofore the mooting of the V’aticfin .\;*aembly, never 
hinted at in catechisms or dovotional manuals, und wak known 
to the Catholic people only as a calumny, put forward by 
Protestant luisapprehcnsion or prejudice to prevent their attain- 
ing their civil rights. The greatest omameiit of tho Irbih 
Episcopate in this centuiy, Bishop Doyle, nlwa> 8 regarded tho 
Cniirch as an org^ization constituted by iaw,'^ and exprcsnly 
stated to tho Parliamentary Commit teo who cxaiiiiiied him in 
182J that the Papal power was ** limited by deci-oes <;f Couneffa 
and oy usage/* and that ** if tho Pope directs any dccroe ra^pecting 
local uSi^ to any nation beyond the limits of the Papal bnrilury, 
tbe assent of the bishops of such country is uerossary in order 
that tho decree should bavo efToct ; *' which fiatly contradicts the 
new dogma on the Pope’s universal epixconnte. Archbishop KcUy 
of Tnam aHimied stilt tnoro explicitly belore the same Committee 
that ** if Bulls or Bessripts emanating from the Pope contained 
dochinee or mattm not compatible with the disciplino of the par- 
rieular Church to which moy may he addressed.” the bishops 
wme bound to njeet them ^ which implies also a denial of Paiial 
infidlibiliiy. These and aiimlar atatemente of Irish and English 
Ulhops were (|utftod in the Vatican l^nod by Bishop Cliisrd, 
wifli the obvious comment that Catholics wonld be held to 
Imre Yiolafied honour and good ihhh if they now prodaimod 
dastrines whieii they had obtamd thaur civil rights by expieshly 
and formally repudiatbg. Mr. Whittle adds that hw Cathelm 
tellow^mitiymeB laughed atr the fwt&oo of l^pal mfiOlibility* 
•whicli they had always been taught to disbelieve, being made an 
artide of huth, till ^by dagaseea fbint eehoof the LtOen 
aiirmm nmde its way to fndaiid^^ and, when at leMg^ tho 
oldfdn at thwVatiaaB beam alearbeymMaibdoim^ tiiey 


cMMnee of the movameiit It has a spoaM Intem* on ^ 
ground alee« With tho exception of a sfrUoBg faiidh av the 
movemaot by ^ a lib^ Cotholio,” in the mmoBt nwdkmt 
of the 7 %eolomcal JNSmsi^ it is the fixat pubiio plWtael ifdMt 
the Vatican aeoreee we have tK»on enumating mm a KMUh 
Roman Catholio. and eerhuuly tho first appearing under the 
authors name. That he has given expression to a aentimant Wy 
general among his countrymen seems evident, and we sheU be 
curious to observe whether Cardinal Cullen succeeds in carasUing 
out the tzaditiotial fiiith of IriKh Cathobes, and achieving fbr 
Pius IX. that conquest oyer their spiritual rights which Adrian IT. 
effected over their civil indi^endenco. Mr. Whittle prints bs his 
appeirdix tbe remarkable Isull of Adrian asBigning Ireland to 
iJenry II., on condition of an annual payment of quo penny from 
every hoiwe, by virtue of the undoubted diimluion oi St Peter 
and the Holy Roman Church over all ialamls on which the San 
ol‘ Justice hath shone.’^ 


g«pe wiqF to a feelHig very like 
We cannot follow the authbr through his gaapfak j 
dwtoh oC the Calhotio movaiBMit in Ckamiteg aiu 
Mwaieb Oaagfmtf at whidh be was pnoMBt; bag ww ^ _ _ 
diaB^ teeemmead his baolr fie aU w^ wifih In fillbir film 
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THE ROSE AND THE KEY.* 

rpHE sunset of ihe opening chapter of a uovol often gives os 
-L much mystical lon3‘fui the sunset of life, and quite as much 
favours coming events in casting their slmduwa before. If the sun as 
it sinks costs a faint yellow light over lower and tree, if the wind is 
rising and soon begins to sough ” ui a melancholy way, if tho 
rain eouios down and brings down the dend leaves with it^ then, 
evi>n if tho hcroiuo is not yet horn, still w« know that ihe 
^Yill be consiiiuptivo, and towards tbe end of tho third volume will 
leave tho hero disconsolate. If, on the contrary, tho evening Is 
fair and tho sun goes down in glory, if the wind lias fallen and the 
summer leaves scarcely nistlo, wo know that, even if troubles and 
dangers have to bo surmounted, nevertheless tlio story will close 
with a inarriogo, and only tlio wicked pwjple will bo killed. Wo 
niuNl confess, however, that wo found our imill at fault whan wo 
tried to draw from Mr. Lo FanuH oiKoiing chapter any augury of 
the probable course of Lis stoiy. Tho sun Isdiaved in a most in- 
conHiderate manner, and was almost as confusing ns tho plot of 
The Him and the Key, What could wo niuko of a “ suinmor sun- 
set with ft inelftnchofy flush,” “ a sea-greiui sky lleclccd with faint 
criniHim,” mists of Hunsnt,” ^'gohlioi light wbicli catehos the lip 
of the nose nud chin ” of on old lady, “ piles of (laming cloud.” 
‘*soli,ouii purple shadow,” ** faint groua and y^dlow sky,’”** stroOKs 
of ptirnlo vapour, and the fading crituscu and scarlet Qros of 
sunset,” and ” ominous piles of cloud, bUick against the now 
fit^t-failing sky”f Tho ** melancholy llush ” was corUiinly por- 
tentous of evil, but ** tlio goI(l(*ii light on tho tip of nose and ohm,” 
gazed upon ns it was by tho heroine, S('emed to bring hope 
with it. Ill the “ ominous piles of ciniid ” wtj saw, howovor, that 
mi.'ichiof portended, and wo infeiTcd, uiul riji^htly, that tho horoine 
would huvo a dreadful tiuioof it, oven if she wore destined tu roach 
happlneos mid tho ** hymoncal altar ” in tlio tuiil. In tho thunder- 
storm that followed close upon th<i Kiinset, tho lightning, or rutbor 
its ** wild r< (lection, *' belmved in a iuo»t irrt<gular and uneleotrUtal 
iiiJinner, for it autnully “ flickered on ireea and fields. ” Does Mr. 
iiC Fuim know what is th»3 nicaniiig of the word ** flicker,” ur dooa 
he liapjKUi never to have seen a thuiidcrstonu P While the Ugbte 
Tiiiig was flickering, the ruin w'us ** whacking the pavouient b^w 
all over,” while a sloek, lewi iimn, lunKmi-jawod,” with ono cy®. 
was dogging tho heroine’s fuotsops. Men are nut often aleak ana 
lean at tlio same time, but no uoubt tho conibiiiatiou of contra^ 
die lory peculiarities only rondoied this ono-eyed monster mote 
odious stilL No wonder the heroine uxclatms, aa she gaxea 
upon him, 1 toll you, oousiti, I have n preHenlliiuiiit that sotno 
iiiirtibrtuno impends. 1 suppose there is a criHUi in every one's life $ 
tho a^itrologers uaod to say mu God smid me Aafely through tnioa.” 
15v the time the niisfortune is ready U» cornu upon her, and the 
crisis is reached, tho sunset speaks m an uiimistaliable way, and 
gives her the plainest of warnings; and though there was neither 
niclyiring lightning, nor whacking min, nor the sleek, dean, ono- 
eywi man to incrc a.se Iho horrors of the scone, yet tho boldest of 
heroines might well liavo had misgivings, iiut Mr. Lo Fotiu shall 
make the sun set in his own words: — 

U is a fftmng?, wiki, ominuiu snruct. hotig fitKxit of clc^ar rafiVon flush 
late fhlnt flame, and de^ip nuqdo like ptle^ of hattkHinioke, load tli« 

f ialo hoa of given above. Tho muu dives lute iU abyns of fire. llla/;k chiudi, 
lk« Anting rock^, with Jagged edgoa d.uuehAg ai fiunie, cneirde its descent 
with tlin yiiwn of a crater , and, high lu air. ivatUo’id flecks of cloud, like 
the firagnwoto of an explosion, hang Rpleiidourifig the fading sky with 
temgnea of flue, 'fha sun is now down } all is gradually darkening. 
Tlie smohe is sknaly rolling and suhddlng, and tUe crahir stretehes up lu 
enormous mouth, and breathes out a IdutMl-red va|K>ur that ovorMpmsas the 
aml)or sl^, and meets the slnkiug iiiiis>ie:i ; and so the vaporous scenery 
fudcti and blackens, loavitig on UsuU'h mind u vague sense of the inclaacholy 
and portenUHU. 

The sun, no doubt, made a great cfTort on this ONCcasion ; for it does 
not happen every day that it sets upon a heroine who is heir to 
** one hundred and urtv thoiieaTid pounds a year in land, and a 
great deal of money basidi^” and yet, in tli»* full possesMion of hor 
senses, is being hurried oti a lunatic a^ylain. After all, u m 
our descriptions of scenenry wo arc to use words, we do not know 
why w© Boould not us© as long words as our dictuinarics aupply , 
aiid if we ace to give our heroines fortunes, we do not knyus why 
w© not go as frur in our numbers as our knowleoge <« 


* The East shmI Ike JB|r. 
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Cocker rIIowb. We feel grateful to Mr. Ix) Fanu for the excellent 
and noble company in which ho keeps us. Wo delight in their 
titles, in their aristocratic names, and their vast estates. We 
reioico in having Ixird Warhampton’s only son, the Honourable 
Charles Marston, for our hero, and Miss Maud Uuendoline Vernon, 
Sir Amyrald Vernon’s heiress, for our lu roine. We delight in 
the grand Elizabethan structure — broH<l, florid, built of white 
stone, yellowed and many-tinted by time,” in which so many of 
the scones pass, and we delight h1»o in the good county families 
of ancient name which visit there. Many of us in actual 
life suffer so cruelly from the vulgar names which we inherit 
from our sires, that in our fictions at least we may fairly expect 
to be allowed to forget our vexations. Which of us after all 
would not for more enjoy the Uintunj of a Foundling if the hero 
of the Story had been ehriHtened, not Tom Jones, but Amyrald 
Vernon P Wo see in every suburb of liondon the eagerness with 
which we all t/y to throw a lialo of gentility round our very 
homes, and though wo are spoiling everywhere our country lonos 
by turning them into roods or streuts, yot wo find some compensa- 
tion by giving them a higli-sounding name. Wo remombor a 
village where oiu'e there long raged n furious contest over a 
Hanger ^xine. It was all in vain for a time that the more respect- 
able portion of thu itiliribitants showed how j)ainful it whs to 
their feelings and how injurious to their position to live in a lone 
whose Dnmij seemed in some remote manner associated with 
the extreme penalty of the law. At length vulgarity was defeated, 
and the reHjMM'tablu inhabitants no longer new with faltering 
accents give their addre.ss, hut with coutideuc(‘ proclaim thombolves 
os dwelling in St. Anu’s Road. 

But we niubt return from thu digression into which our admira- 
tion for Mr. Le i’anu’s big people and big names has led us. 'J’he 
plot of this story, us we Jiave already said, is most confusing. 
Thoro are two mysteriouH marriages, and a niybteriuus will, and a 
mysterious deed, and u uiysierious monument, nnd a mysterious 
eon, and a mysterious one-eyed man, and a mysterious two-eyed 
man. “ a swarthy little gentleman, with wooden feaiure.s and 
bIncK wig,” and a mysterious mad doctor, whose yet more myste- 
rious eyes had u power of iiuleberihuble coercion,” and a myste- 
rious phantom, and lastly there is a gn at deal of the most 
myslorioiiH talk. Lady Vf:rn<in, tlie heroine’s mother, is wrapped i 
up in mystery. Just as the doctor e.vercises a mesmeric cdfect on 
every one by his “ baleful eyes,” so she by hey ** clouded dark 
eyes,” or her “ steady grey eyes,” or her dark cold eyes,” scarcely 
Allows her own daughter to breathe, 'rbis |M)or young lady has a 
time of it, and Wlmt with the doctor, wliat with her mother, 
and what with the one-eyed man, goes us nearly mini as a 
heroine tuny, llappilytho little gentleman with the black wig 

S roves more tiiun a match for tim baronet’s widow, the mnd 
ocior, and the one-eyed man; and altogether, unlike the reader, 
knowing what tiie story is ail about, and what particular crime 
every one luus committed, ho is able to defeat this comhiiiatii»n 
of people with roniarkable eyes, and to rescue the heroine. We 
notice, by the way, that Mr. Lo I'ami never allows this little 
ffontleninn to enter upon tln^ sc(!no witliout drawing attention to 
$10 fact that he brings bis wooden fenturi's and his black wig *’ 
with him. Apparently he can so far trust his rendeiV imagina- 
tion ns to leave it to ihein to supply the olber ports of his bod}^ 
and the other articles of his w'ardrobe. In his love of assigning 
to each person an epithet, he is, indeed, H{jmcwliat Homeric. Even 
his very footmen are m^iver footnieii simply, hut are *Mall footmen 
in their blue and gold liveries.” We. like this, however j wc 
begin to feel, as the story goes on, and os the heroine gets into a 
more and more desperate position, tliat if the devotion of old 
family retainers, in spile of their “ blue and gold liveries,” can- 
not aVail her, yet in llioso wooden iViitures and under that black 
wig lies n secret power which will in due time defeat the machi- 
nations of all the eyes in the world. We are not disappointed. 
The Oommissioners in Lunacy had given in their report that the | 
beroine was undoubtedly mad, tin* ^^I(■ked mad doctor felt sure of j 
bis live thousand a year lor her maintenaiife, the remorsvdes.** 
znotlier seemed to luue gained her iiiNslerious end, and the end of 
the thini volumo was alarmingly m av, when, in a moment, by the 
little |]fentleimin, with the help no doubt ot his wooden features 
and hw black wig, the doors of the asylum are thrown open, the 
doctor is expired and ruined, and the umiiier is killed elf by heart 
disease. At the wimo time, with convenient pixiraptitudo, the 
Honourable Cbarlos Marslon’s noble father goes to join liis 
ancestors, and allows Maud Ouendoline Veruou tobecomo Ladv 
Wnrbwnpton. The oiuj-eyed man had Wen previously tried for 
perjury, and a wicked distant cousin of Maud’s, who iw a county 
luaratrate had signed the ccrtiticale for her n*ception in the 
asyiuoi, is not only disappointed of getting a share of the great 
VernOD property, but is reduced to what, in .Mr. Le Faim’s novels, is 
absedute destitution. 01 all bis estaU^s be has nothing left him 
** except the O range aud a rental of seven hundred a year.” No 



at groat length kill him off. Wo have before noticed in review- 
ing his novels the bad taste he always shows in deathbed scenes, 
and the pleasiiru be bos in dwelling on that which to any but the 
most Vill^r of medical stiideuta is so repulsive. All other writers, 
bbWBVar much they dwell on the dying hours, yet have decency 
enbttgb to loove tlie corpse alone. Mr, Le Fanu, on the contrary, 
uipse women who perform the saddest and most revolting of 
aU.ofipib thinks that when the breath is out it is then that his 


special duties Why, when he has used his finest and ^lest 
of writing in killing off Lady Vernon, must he go on to say P—- 

The great and faultless Lady Veitum is by this time oooUng and stUbnlag 
rapidly, on the aofa, a stutwl over her feet, her head pro£fped with thapUlow, 
and ■ometbing under her cliin to clone her ciouih. 

Surely he might have stopped where he tells us how the awful 
Lady Vernon ’’ dropped down dead, and how 

the gold-mounted ink-bottle Uee on ita hide on the rich table-cover, as It 
were in a swoon, and bleeding ink profusely, quite neglected. 

If anything can be said to bleed ink profusely, it must surely 
bo Mr. Le Fanu's pen, and we can only wish that some mcmis 
could be found to stop the hmmorrhage. In former days cauteri- 
zation'was found to be a rough but not an ineffectual moans. Against 
this, however, we fear both it and he would be proof. 8o long as 
there are vulgipr readers there will be vulgar writers, an<L in spite 
of School Boards and compulsory education, many a day must 
paea away before there will be any cessation in the demand and 
tho supply of foolish and offensive stories. It will not perhaps 
bo too much to ask that for the future, if Mr. Le Fanu wishes to 
display his classical Ifarniu^N he will hrst refresh bis momotr of 
llenry'a First Latin Look, lie will there lind that, if in nothing 
else, he is original at all events in assigning Umdere to the third 
conjugation. Dr. Automarchi may haVe been “ a brilliant rogue,” 
hut he sliowed himself scarcely worthy of his mesmeric eye wbuu 
ho selected as his motto Tondii ovea. 


AMICRICAN LlTKRATUIiE. 

TJPS and Downs on Land tmd U atcr * Is the title of a series of 

^ rough, but very clever, sketeben of European travel, after tho 
patto.ni of “ Brown, Jones, and RobinHon ” and some other 
“Tours ” with which our renders are suHiciontly familiar, but on 
a lai'ger scale, with more at once of truth and humour, and with 
less extravagance of caricature. Most of the scenes, and many of 
tho faces, are evidently and avowedly real, und have names 
attnehod to them — n libtiriy which in some instances amounts to 
wanton and offensive impertinence. Not only are the names of 
inns und so forth correctly given at the foot of several caricatures, 
but at Ober-Aiiiinergnu the hospitality of Joseph Mair is ropaiu 
by a carieuture of the bedroom in which he accommodated the 
travellers, and by rude, but characteristic, portraits of Mair him- 
self (who bllod the part of Christ in thu ra!<sion Play) and of the 
John, Judas, nnd Peter, lus well as several other incidental sketches. 
The artist’s touch is bold, nnd his drawings are full of life and 
charof'ter ; und, if nnmtoi had been omitted, while his book would 
have lost nothing of its realistic interest, we should have been able 
to enjoy it without any sense of self-reproach or displeasure. 

Our readers have nlreaily heard of Mr. Stephen rearl Andrews 
and his new science of ** Universology ” (see Saturday Review^ 
October 14, 1871), and thonffore it may be enough to say of the 
liasic Outline if X^nircrsoloyy ^ that it is such a work as its title 
suggests. It is A heavy treatise on a general scheme of so-called 
science devised by tho author, chokefull of novel terminology 
und of old words with new technical senses assigned to ^em. 
As wo cannot pretend to the slightest Hcquaintance with the 
language in which the book is written — it is not, wo presume, 
thu Alwato tongue mentioned in the title-page, inasmuch as the 
words which connect the different technics terms are English^ 
wu may be utterly wrong in fancying that the author has adopted 
some modem form of Pythagorean mysticism ,* but the stress wuich 
he lays on the relations and importance of numbers, on the 
antagonism and mutual exclusion of “ uuism ’’ and dualism,” Ac., 
suggests some such interpretation of what may, on the other hand, 
for aught we know, bo wholly original and simpl}* absolute non- 
sense. 

Mr. Ben. E. Green \ translates for the benefit of American 
r/;>nders a work puhlL^ihcd by M. A. Oranier do Cassagnac in I S3 8 
respecting the history of tho working and' burgher dasses^ 
upon which, wc shall only observe that neither author nor 
translator appears to have the slightest suspicion that Plutarch is 
not a trustworthy authority for the earliest history of Greece, or 
that the Lycurgeaii h'gislation is not os distinctly and certainly 
historical as that of Justinian or Napoleon. The only part of 
the work with which we are here concerned is the preface, in 
which the translator claims an intimate knowledge of the secret 
counsels of IVesideut Lincoln, and declares that the latter was 
induced to issue the Emancipation Proclamation muhh againat 
his own will, aud actually offers that, if the South would reemne 
her old position in the Union, she might appeal to the Supieme 
Court to set it aside as unconstitutional (which it unquestianhlAy 
was), and that the boveral States should be at liberty to lejeot 

* Up* aiu< I>own9 on nnd Watsr, By Augustus Hoppin. BesUio : 
Osgood A Co. London ; Sampson Low & Co. xXyi. 

t Rosio OuiliHs of UnivsrsoloMi An ' IntrodueHam to iks mswly 
discovered Science of the '(Jniterwi iUKlemeidary FWnqp^ ami tks First 
Stages of their Development in the ifpeeial ^cisitcsf, together with FreHesiaary 
Aotices of Alwato ((iA/-ivuA*ro), Ms newfy dkcovtnd Sekntfjk ttnknrsnl 
lAinguaget resulting from the Frisie^phe of Unwermdoyy,, By Otsphen Fieri 
Andrews, Member of the Amertean Academy ei Arts acid Beieaeca’ tbs 
Aniericnn Kthnological Hooiety, Che New York Uhtral Cluh^ Ao.» Att^r 
of the ** Science of Society," Ac. Ac. New Turk : JMw Thomas. mmIob : 
TrUbnerACo. iSyz. 

X Disiory of the Working asut Bmgher Chumt^ . It. Adolphe Oimiifr 
de Ooamcnac. Paris, Framie, A 4 ). iM, TMSlaM i§nm 

Ballon, Whitfield Co., Ofofgla. PfiUadidtihhis 1 1 a I f m u dkt h A 
Uaffelfinger. London : TrUlbucr A Oe* 
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Qoiiatituiioiial Amendment by which the NoHh bad sotight to giee 
ykUditj to it. Whether Mi. liimhi did reaily play faat and 
looae in this wi^ with the ^hta of the Statea, with nia own word 
and hie public duty, and with the bopee opd safety of the negro 
race, we cannot pretend to judg«). But there can ecarooly be a 
doubt that his death was the crowning misfortune of the South ; 
that, had he lived, ho would have oft'ered terms at least as favour- 
able os those propoaed by Mr. Johnson, and would have had the 
^^»power which his successor had not to enforce the fulfilment of 
those terms by Congress. It baa seldom, if ev<'r, happened that 
a politick assassination has in ;tlie end profited the party in whoso 
interest it was eomuilttod ; and assuredly the murder of Mr* lin- 
colb — in which no Southerner was concerned— was one of those 
crimes which rank among the wont and most fatiU of blunders. 

The Trantactions of Uha American PhiloUtg^id Awo^aiiiM* for 
I 86^->7 o contain little that bolongs to the higher regions of phi- 
loloroal science (except a paper by Professor Whitney on tho 
Origin of Language, setting forth the present condition of the 
question among scientific inquirers), and very little of special in- 
teiest. Three papers ** On the boat Mode of Studying tne North 
American Languages,'* on Algonkiu and on Creole Grammar, 
alone possess a certain local character and specialty. 

Tho first number of tho Journal of the American Anihropo^ 
loguxU deserves mention as an indication of a growing 

interest in the science, as well as for the information it contains 
regarding tho sculptured rocks of Ohio, and other traces of a very 
ancient human occupation of the Mississippi Valley, perhaps at 
a time when much ot the present North American coutiuout was 
under water. 

Tho interest that belongs to the Now York Insurance Reports t 
depends chiefly upon the evidence they afford of tho substantial 
value of the protection afforded to insurers by tho legislation of 
the Empire State. We have in these volumes a very full and 
detailed statement of the accounts of everv one of tho ItiHuraiico 
Companies of the State; accounts which it is, no doubt, possible 
to falsity to some exUmt, but which nercrtlielcHs cannot but 
afford coDsidemblo assistance to a prudent and obst^rvunt insiir<ir, 
and the n<‘cc6sity of publishing which must be a powerful check 
on deliberate fraud. Nor is this the only benefit which the public 
derives from the stricter laws of America. These accounts p'lss 
through the hands of an officer whoso special business is to keep 
a watch upon the proceedings of the Compuuies, and in tho 

S rosont Report there is a narrative of tho moasuruH by which he 
otected tho insolvent condition of one Company, and compelled 
it to close its offices and wind up its business. In England it 
might have received premiums and rubbed widows and orphans 
for many a long year to come. 

Tho Report of the Board of State (Jhnritie3$, Massachusetts, 
also contains a good deal of curious and useful information. The 
peculiar relation of the Atnorican States to charities of every de- 
scription, from bospitiil^ and .hIiunIiouscs to roformatorios and 
penitentiaries — some of which are mainly supported by public 
funds, others receiving either a fixed subscription or an alhiW' 
anco proportioned to services rendered — gives the State a right of 
aupcrvisfoo and control w'hich it can only obtain in this country by 
a forcible interference with private property, I’be Board thnuigh 
which its powers are exercised reports upon the comlilion 
•f a great variety of in.stitiitiuDS, and recx)mmnnd8 the legis- 
lative changes which appear necessary to render their work- 
ing satisfactory. In the present instance the Secretary takes 
occasion to defend the public lunatic asylums of fho State from 
chaigee somewhat similar to those pniferred against private 
asylums in a book that we lately noticed ; but his argument 
only goes to show that the State asylums have no motive for de- 
taining persons unduly or treating them harshly — no one over said 
they had — and does not touch the strongest and most probable of 
the complaints made the author of Drhmd^the Barn, In 
another portion of his Report ho comments with a vigour and 
frankneu characteristic of American officials on the abuse of tho 
power of pardon entrusted to the Qovemor of the State. We can 
easily conceive how a similar system would work in England, if, 
for example, the prerogative of mercy were exercised, not by the 
Sovereign on the advice of a Minister responsible to Parliament, 
Imt by the Lorda-Lieutenant of Counties, subject at most to the 
neoeiuty of laying their reasons before a Council elected by tho 
latepayen. Ine State is so small a community, the Govemoy is so 
little raised above the rest of the community, often so near to 
the criminal and to his friends, that it is scarcely possiDle for 
him to exert an independent Judgment, to shake himself free from 
perscnal sympathies and local influences, or to withstand tho 
pressure tnat mar he put upon him by a numerous body of 
petitioneis. We We seen too much of the weakness and want 
^ intelligible principle which characterise the dedsioni of a Home 
Secretary, who is for the moot part tateed above all poasibllity 
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of the most indirect personal interest in the fate of a prisoner or 
the foelingaof l^ia frienda and too remote to be infiuenm kf loeal 
feelings, to have any difiieulty in believing that the exerdM of a 
similar power ^ a gentleman living as it were in the eoun^ 
town, holdmg office for a short, period, unproteotod by any high 
social dignity, and dependent on party for his future pomtion, muet 
be capricious, lax, and dangerous ui tlui extreme. Our.oa^ 
surprise in. reading the Report is that tho mischiof has been con* 
fined wilbin such moderate liiiiito, and has not wholly nullified 
the deterrent effect .of Uie (^nal ci^uie. 

Two volumes of a annul series published by Putnam 

of New York contain a good deal of iutoresting iut'onuation in h 
coiideuaod foriqand in popular language respecting ordinary food * 
and the different stimulants t in use iu diffbrent parts of the 
world. Dr. Beard tokos, in both cases, the conservative or 
common-sense view, and condemns tfie vegetarians and Himilor 
theorists on the ono hand, and the prohibitionists on the other. 
Concerning food, his little volume gives us all the familiar facts 
08 to tho consumption of different kinds of nutriaieut, tho 
viirioue functions performed by them in lumriahing and supporting 
the Animal frame, the umimer of their digoatioii and assimilation, 
their chemical constituents, luid their relations to the vital powora; 
and notes hero and there somo facts not so genorully recogniswl— 
os, for oxiunple, the consumption of butter, oil, and other fatty 
Biibstnnocs in tropical as well as in Arctic climiiies. If his book 
has a fault requiring notice, it is that he now and then lays down 
a rule of somewbut questionable authority without sufficiently 
wuruuig his reiuleis that it is not univerKutly acknuwledgeu. 
Tho little treatise on Htimiilants and naroofirs will probably 
draw on its author a storm of invective from tho prohibi* 
tionibts of every sect; for, without exaggerating the value or 
iiiulcrratirig tho abuso of alcohol, it brings out those tacts which 
iorul im».st conclusively to show that both stiiuiilunls and narcotics 
answer to a nml want of human life. It dcecribes the immense variety 
of such substances independently discovered and ukihI by nntiono 
the nuKst remote in huuil habitation and tho most diverse in nu^o, 
usages, and civilization; the wines of !;9oulhern Europe, tho spirits 
I prepared from corn in the North, the barley beer of riugland, and 
i the maize beer of North America; tho coffee of Arabia, the tea of 
! China, tho opium and haschish of Turkey the coca of SJliitl/ 
America, the various kinds of liquor prepared from veguUblo 
juices in every quarter of tho globe. It relntos insUiicos in 
which life hius been sustaimul for long periods by those stimu- 
lants alone; and cam*s in which they uio hahiliially uwid to 
enable men to endure severe and prolracU'd exertion, sometimes 
under circumstances of extreme privatifui. Sucii facts cini si'Hrcely 
fail to convince rttasonabiu persons that theri^ is something either 
ill the constitution of man, or in tJie circu 111 stances of human life, 
j that demands a kind of support which is neither necessary nor 
suitable to brutes, and which may therefore be fatal to them 
without being on that occount loss UM'fiil to us. On (his brunch 
of the question Dr. Beard has some intorusiing olMorvatioiis, 
sbowiiig, among other things, that alcohol is not tho only stiuiu- 
Iniit which, taken in a raw state, is poisonous to cats, dogs, and 
rabbits, but that the esscnllal principles of bevurngoH so tiHrinless 
as tea and c^>flce may be equally dcsiruetivo, Altogethor^ the 
W(;rk is well calculated to diffuse sound knowledge and clear ideas 
nmuiig the unlearned readers for whom it U intended. 

'i'here (iro several philosophical or mstapbyHical works ou our 
list, none of them of very liigh pretensions, or likely to bh popular 
with the general reader on the one band or valuable to the cntLcal 
student oh tho other. I'he most important is an abridgment of 
Dr. Noah Dorter's larger work on the lluiiiaii Intellect J, a treatise 
intended for students, which begins with a dincu^ou of the 
fundnttiontnl issue of pychology— the exisienco of an immaterial 
aoul — and. thence proceeds to treat tho general character and work- 
ing of the muid 01 man^ and the ordinary problems of metaphymcal 
science. As a manual lor students, the work would bo much luoro 
suitiiblo if. instead of dH^ussiag questions and laying down the 
law*from bis own point of view, Dr. Bortor had confined himself 
to defining the terminology of metaphysics, and explaining the 
different theories and Hystoms of tho recoguixeii masters of 
tho science. Tho Science of Nature Vereus the Science of Man §, 
by the same author, U a sort of enlarg44 imay read be- 
foro a Debating Society at Harvard, on tho rolations of meta- 
physical and natural science, and on tho claim of tho former 
to preforonce — a cbiim as generally acknowkHlged from the 
time of Socrates to that of Bacon, as it has biMin generAlly 
' repudiated since the latter period. A PonitiviU Primer || is 
written in the clumsy form ot question and answer, the inquirer 
having really nothing to do but supply headings for the hnrajiguiM 
of tho respondent, its purport is to aff ord an elementary explanation 
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and Tindicntioa of the eyetem of which Comte was the founder 
and arch-priest^ in language aa well adapted to popular eompre- 
benaioD as the nature of the ooso admits. 

A thick and ciosoly priuied voltune on the living female wirt^rs 
of the South*, scarcely one of whom is known outoide her own 
country, and the immense nmjority of whom are hardly known 
even there, could only he tilled by what Englishmen wtmld 
oonsidor an invasion of. private life and a violation of per- 
Honal oonfidonce; but in Auu^rlea both the writers and the 
victims of journalistic criticisms and biographical mrtices 
are comparatively indiflijn^nl to these things. Veiy few of 
the ladies whose naini's are recorded have done anything 
to provoke this mirusion upon their privacy, the majority having 
been mlty of nothing morn scrimw than a few graceful verses, 
liatTnlesB tales, or literal y critic isms. Tliero is, however, a certain 
interest attaching to the work in mnsequenee of the situation of 
those whose nnnicis it ('Oninu'Tiioratfjs. Many of the ladies here 
mentioned have been made widows or orphans by the war; many 
have loat sons or hrr)thers ; tnrmy have been reduced from wealth 
to poverty ; somc^ worn tirnt induced to write by the ciroumstancen 
in which they were bdt wdieii cmiincipation and conquest bud 
completed the ruin which the devustationa of Butler, oheridan, 
Stoncman, and Khorrnau iiad roinnumccd. For reasons which 
may easily he inmgined, the ( ditor has avoided as far os possible 
selections direcitly relating b) the war, or expressive of strong 

a feeling; but those* which arc given are efloctive and 
ing, and the whole work is pervaded by a tone of sadness 
and subdued n*grot such as niiglit bt) expected in a collection of 
memorials of the wives and daughters of Confederate hcrf>es, the 
women of a desolate aud conquered land. 

Of novels we have several. Mtn'e than She coidrf /harf is a 
story of adventure and of honor in the early days of Texas; of a ! 
war the very name of whhdi is, nn the writer admits, scarcely 
romomb(*red by Anieiicnus, and i.s A fortiori likely to be quite* un- 
known to lOnglish readers. It is full of sensational incident and 
extravagant soniiincnt, and deformed by a style sadly too common 
among all but the very best American writers — a stylo of high- 
down expressimi, ini'ungriious metaphor, and sesquipedHitan 
epithet^ such as might he (^xpectud from an underbred girl put 
lurot^h n course of a hiponkrr at a ** genteel academy.” 

Next tsomea /rumc/i, or Hhronides of the Late JVar by Mary 
Tucker Magill, iiu aiithor<*ss satirired, as some of our readers may 
remember, iu BretHurto’s Stmmfim Novelinhf with more auiniosity 
and less point than was shown in the rest of those clever carica- 
tures, or than the present V(dume can at all explain. It is 
true that, as is shown iu the incident related in the pn fjce | 
of an application to Stonewall Jackson to detail a shoemaker 
to make shoes for the ladies attending the hospitals, Miss Magill 
is somewhat deiicient in the senst* of humour, and is apt to trans- 
gress tho boundary between tlio ludicrous and tho pathetic; but 
ihoro is little in her priwnt work either of tho selt-concoit or of 
the frantic virulence wdiicli the caricufurist imputes to her. Of 
coiirso a Wouthern lady writing of (ho war in which her country 
was conquered and her kinsmen slain can hardly write with tho 
c'-li impartiality of a pliilostiphic historian : and some license of 
ini^ctive might be allowed to a writer of iiction who witnessed 
tho cniel and iv[)oatcd devastation of Northeni Virginia, and tho 
wanton dcstrnciion of (ho homo of the chivalrous and generous 
leader of tho Virginian armies. But tho sharpest expressions put 
into tho mouths of Mi.ss Magill’s Infioincs an* courtc.sy itself when 
compared with the Janguugo of grave Northern historians and 
responsible statesmen ; and no act ascribed t<i any Federal soldier 
is worse than those actually committed by Butler, Milroy, and 
others, and condoned, if not formally sanctioned, by Mr. lancoln. 
Aft/ Iloere § is a stingy of life among the Enmch Orooles of Louisiana. 
The L\mny 2%'hmfjf/irra i) is a quasi-comic novtd, by an author 
whose powers jive haixily Hdi'ipmte to tho effort to be wise and 
witty through two hiimircd and Hfty png^ 

Our list iuclade.-!! the innnes of tivo pd^ic aspirants, of whom 
tho most nnd)itit)us will surely pi'ove the most utterly unsuccoasful. 
"We cannot p^*teIld to the couVage requin‘d by tho critic who should 
undoitake ron.'^f ientio«i.*^ly to read through u iioeui iu twelve cautos 
— aame 8,000 lines of \ery hiuiiK vpr.*'e — unaer the title of 
ao that there may be inei‘iioviou.s piuisages in Mr. Franz Gimtcr’s 
volume that have escaped our ken; but we hardly think that 
many J^loglisb ruudi)r.s will be advent nroiw enough to seek for them. 
Mr. J. 'Waisou's heuvtiful Snow *• gi^es a title to a volume which 
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eontaiaf amnl madabln and «<mm meeliil fumt, but Mte, ira 
think, that will fenudn on a Maa«r*« menicay. Mr. IV. A. 
Butler*e * Tteo MiUioM and NMma 8a Wear are already known 
and deserve to be known more widely. There is power, Immoiir, 
vivacity, and earnest thought in hie aatire; if be would take 
more paius with etnlcture and expreseion, condai^ eonreot, and 
polish, so that his poems ^oukl ue as easy reading as those of 
other American humorists who eertaialy do not surpaea him in 
lute Hoc timl vigour or poetic taltmt, he might achieve a more per- 
manent, if not a wider, popularitv than tbein. The present 
collection of his verses is wonh looking threngh, for tho sake of 
the few pieces that are worth a careful perusal. Mr. Brinekl^t M 
not to be compared with him, bat Mr. BrinckbS, too, has power, 
if he would not waste it on impossible imre ie farm, English 
hexameters are, save in the most skilful hands, afl hut intolerable; 
but EngliKh ele^iacA — ” longs and shorts,” as they wore called in 
our echooldavfch-^aro simply impi'octicable, and we can only 
that Mr. Btinckl* ha.s wasted so much effort in showing that 
ho can write bettor than we should have tbou^t possffMe 
what neither he nor any oue else can write well. Mr. otochtem 
Bates t niRloH the eAJiie attempt, and oertainly with no better 
success. Nfdtiicr volume can be said to he mere rubbish; neither 
contains much that is in any way remarkable. 
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Mu. SmA-TJiBT, in a letter to the Times, often' aafedinp that certain 
rhnrf/fls apamet himeeff are eimpfy untnief prootvde to eetp : — 
J ant tempted to opplp an etfcn Mronper teord to the udtnmding 
uHAertion that 1 * impaled to the Btipliah CommimoneTB a 
** * framUilent complu ifp n ilh the underniandtnp they have pttLlicly 
* rtpudiatvd.' That i» a pure tnvmtwn, 1 have never thoup/U 
** nor said anythim; of the nor made rm imputatiim of any 
hind on the Imnoor or t/oo{/ fad h of the L'nplis/i Commiummere.'* 
It u not dmrahfe to enter into a eonti />rcr.sy with n center who ims 
lanpmye which can neither be tolerated nor imitated. The ntaiement 
to which Mr. S.mai*lky wmid ajtfily a etronper word than that it it 
simply untrue is founded on the fol/oudnp jmsmgt in his first letter 
to the Times : — As to what ymm Cofnfnismmers undtfrstood, / 
t* have no dmect testimony to offer^ and I do not care to repeat 
" hearsay evidence, 1 did not reach America till after they had 
sailed for hnnwy but 1 was told that the coimdtations andcunversa* 
** tioHs in winch they foul borne part had been of tho freest naim’S, 
Ao oftc hitUtid that they had item ocerreachal or decoimd, <md 
no one mpposed that between tkeni and the American Ootn^ 
** fnitsioners thcu'e could be a mismulerntandinp. Any explmiatUm 
of their state of mind at that time fmist he purely coryectural, 
cmd I suyj/flst none ; but you will have mfidpaied mo in loondor^ 
** inp by what complication of unlueiky chances it was posmhle for 
them to quit Amerioa in itfnarance of the Amerioan view of the 
Treat Pf which they were perhaps the only persons in the country 
** who (lid not perfectly comprehend. You cannot su^ect forty 
miliums of people of a conspiracy of silenct,^^ Mr. SiuuLXaBr 
imidies that he could produce hearsay evidence of the ISnyhsk CW- 
missioners knowledye that the mdire^ claims were understood by 
the Americans to be inohtded in the Treaty ; that such JmowMyo 
Hod beeft oonreyed to than in eonsuitations and eonvsrsaUons ** ef 
** the freest nature ’’ ; that there had probeddy been uo nUmnsdor^ 
stundinp ; ami that it was impossibie for them to yuk Amerioa m 
ipnoranoe if that which Mr. SicxLlJBT now r^resmts as Hhs 
American view of the Treaty, YA Mr. SvALLST uevor tkou^ 
nor sfiid anything of the AiM.” The fusstim wks&wr the odkyed 
concurrence of the English CofMmsskmers in the iuterprsUdim 
now ajfficed by the Anverkan Oovemment to the Treaty umddht 
profutrly described as frauiulmd aompkeity is one far Ahsir 
eouttirynwn^ and not for any foreign dUpaUmi, 


NOTICE. 

We beg team to state that we dodine to return ryectad aommsmi^ 
cations; and to this rule see earn make noanaydim. 

The publication of the Satif»4T Bwumw jqkm-pkmuo dbdm^dsy 
mornwys, in time for the aorty traims^ ami a^pmmpy bo Mnmtd 
iu the Country^ through any Ssmsstyssd^ m tioiky ufpridmlmL 

Now ready, VOLUME XXXii,, bami in fpmm Mi. 
Vioth Cases for Emdisiy ad dke Ykdmk, ^prmmdts^amik JUsty 
Heading Cases, prigs Its. M mkh, My^hud 
through any liodksdler. 
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f||!S QUEEN AND THE NATIONAL TIIANKSOIVIXO, 

A "VISE K whicli scomtul dostino-d to bo murkcii by nothing 
blit tho expression of tlio loyalty of tlio Eiigiiili people 
to tlio Queen and her family has been clio((Ufred by tlm iii- 
telligouco that a foolisli and wicked attempt has been nmdo 
to frighten, annoy, and possibly hurt tho Qliln. A >‘*ung 
Irishman thought proper on Thui.sd:iy to try to iarn a 
QOlitcniptiblo notoriety by presenting at tho Queen an un- 
loaded pistol, ill order to bgcuio her assent to a pel ituvi for 
the release of the Feniun prisoners. No harm was done, the 
Queen helmvod with her usual courage, and tho misoieant 
was immediutoly scoured to await tho punibUmont whioh 
ought to bo unsparingly dealt out to hitii. But ahhuugh the 
onlyclleet of the occurrence will be to inako llu* aib'ctioii with 
which the QtJr.EN is regarded still more lively, Englishmen may 
bo reasonably grieved that anything shuulvl have oe^airred 
to mar tho ellect of 'fue'^day’s Bolcinnity. Tho ceremony 
of the Thuukpgiving Day was a great suoccms. The day 
was lino, tho ciuwds ncro immense, the domonsl' aliens uf 
loyalty fliiiccro and o\<t\n helming. Tho ]*rince of W ua s 
WHS able to attend, and tho ayuipathy which his j)refieiier 
evoked camo evidently fioin tho hearts of those who saw 
and cheered liiiii. Tho decorations were at least abun- 
dant, if not always very remarkable for tasto or originality. 
Inside Ht. Faurs thoro was a gathering such as even England 
has iKildom or never scon ; and, without any ostentation of re- 
ligion, there was a gtMiuiuc display of religious emotion. The 
occasion was such ns to touch the feelings of all who eouhl feel. 
Tho contrast between the ghioni of tho daik days win ii tin 
life of tho PuiNCE hung on a thread and tlic bi ),ditiie-»A ol 
the day of early spring when ho showed hini'jcll in n- 
uowed health to thousHiids of delighted Hpectators, ailoidcd 
not only an obvious themo for tlio addrcris of tlic Aiait- 
hisnor, but a point chat actually augg08tc<l if self to iho inoit 
onlmarv mind. Tho Uoyul Family did its best to di scrve 
the wclcomo it received, and tho presonee of’ the Qiein 
in London is sufficiently novel to ho highly apf»re- 
ciatciJ. Among minor incidents of Uio day that dcserwj 
notice ia tho attendance) of the Ernporor Napoleon, with 
the Empress and Prikck Impekial, at Buckingham J^ahiee. 
Englishmen, if they once take it into their heads that any 
l^crdon of high rank has deserved well of them, arc ex- 
coediugly alow to chaugo their opinions; and the meditated 
»j:K>liation of Belgium is forgotten l)y tliosc who remember tho 
alliauco of the Crimean war, the Treaty of Commerce, and 
the constant kindnesses which dtning his time of prosperity 
tho Emperor showed to Englishmen of all ranks. That the 
Emperor should have had his mild share of the pleasures that 
wew going on lost Tuesday was an extra gratification to those 
who knew of it. Loyalty is not only paid to tho Sovereign 
of the coxmtpy. Tho atmosphere which it creates extends 
iSteyoiid the central point to which it is directed ; and English* 
men are pleased on all public occasions to show that they have a 
personal liking ibr tboM whose names and history they 
know and who «re making their annals famous. Mr. Lis* 
RARLi has never taken any pains to be popular, and he baa 
imrsaed a course in politics which might hare thought 
flibly .to hare alienated from him the sympathies of the 
multitude. But ho wns cheered heartily or Tuesday, as he 
always is cheered when he sliows himself in public. The 
people like to see a man, oven although he is not on the 
popular tide^ who has made a success^ in liib and has wen 

an historical name. A loj^ people is so m a gettsrom psiojiie^ 
4br loyalty is tho antithedis of envy. It is immsibls im to 
lee that m the great disparity Jbetwesn rich «ea 
Iheie might be much room for envy* 
tndji# s^idly by on sente observer, dm 



an oiiviona people. Guo groat ronBim is, that tlioy arc a loyal 
people. They freely ackuowlcdgo that thoro is one futuily 
above them iti whose doings they take the most iiitenhO in* 
terest, in wlioso giaiulciir tlioy foci a personal concern, and in 
wlioRc adversity and prosperity tln^y delight to share. This 
f'ldiiiir for one family above tlimn blunts tho edge of envy 
towards othi‘r fainilios above ilium, and ibuy loam to bo coii- 
UMit generally bLcaiuu in one direction they aie satibfiod and 
haj.py, 

Sumo accidouls, of course, miirrcd tho sorcnity of tin* day 
and iho of the pageant. Gno or two persona wero 

killdl, ami many persons wore maimed or liurt. Tho reek* 
li‘S'*m ssofau lamli^h eiowd isonlympialleil by its good humour. 
The luo.t uufjt perButis get into tho woiHt kiml of crowds in 
tho ino't ahsuiAl way. Kxoitemcut ileslroys not only prudunco, 
but tho eommonost caro for tho Bufety of liolpless pnragnfl. 
liabu‘3 are tiken In arms only to bo suiroeatoj ; old ladies get 
under the wheelrt of han.HomH ; young women are carried oil! 
their lo'rs unlil tliey aie trampled on, and have to be taken 
away on Btrdeliers. But llie mob on Tm'sday did not 

s!i)\v il.j(lt ( ruel or lieartlo.ss, and tho police frightened 
into obscurity llio gangs of rou.:^lm wlio iiro apt to 
pleasi' tlunmlves by causing the gioutest amount of 
unple:rs.uiln( -*s th(-y can contiivo to ail who look likely 
to be aliaid of them. 'J’lie procession itself was not 
impo>jn.C- Nine carriages do not make mm h of a show ; but 
It was tho lieartiness of tin) rotvption, tho umiuimity and depth 
of popular leeling, the fre»', pMinstaking eirort to give the 
M s Its be..^ that Jamdoii wa.-i making, whicli constiiutod 
t)j<« ;»n itn«*Bj of tlni oee/iBion. The Daih/ UHSuros 

iH that .0 pathetic w.is tlio upeckiele that a Itiigo numbor 
(*f oflietr.s III the Aimy und Navy ( lull lx '.'*m lo cry as tho 
i \ pas'cd, and this certainly was a nioxt, striking tributo 
to the gnatiiess ol the occasion that touched the popular heart. 
Almost eipi'illy htnkiiig, liowover, was the imsiduity and 
earn* ^tiu ‘.s with whndi the inhabiUutH of bousi'S or wtrectil 
ha 1 set tin mselvcs to go s^imcwhat out of the common groove 
of clooeiations in order to show llmt tlioy hud given not only 
tlioir niomy but their thoughts to the cause of doing honour 
to the <4>ri i s and her son. Ludeato Hill mom w»pecially 
ili.st mg III idled itself, and otferod a \ery novel and pretty 
elb'ct to the oyos of such of the Uoyul Family as hod 
,leirturo to observe it. The actual passing of tho proecs* 
Sion lu^aod a very short tiuio in propoition to tho cost 
that each group iiad Rf>ont in prejiaring for it; but tho 
few mitiuUis during which it was tho centre of excitement 
were Hupiemcdy delightful to cu'h street in turn. IVr- 
haps those who went early and waited long in the (atthedml 
hod the hardest time of it, and few probably ^^olll<l (am to 
record how tiny wbiled tliose weary hours away. On^* of 
those patient jKioplo has, however, tliouglit proper to li t tho 
world know how his leimuo was occupied. 'J’ho (Jurre- 
apondent ol' the SUinffard ttssortod that lie sp(.*nt tho entiro 
morning in looking at tlio decorations of tiie gullcrii s in Ht. 
Paui*8, and thinking how very much better they would huvo 
been managed if Lord John aMansehs had been lirst Com* 
mifisloner of Public ^Forks. Of ail the vast crowd, this man 
possessed with, and absorbed in, tliis overpowering thought 
was perhaps tho most enviable, for an hour but as a 
moment to him, and ho did not even know that lus paticnco 
was being taxed. 

It does all men good to express on rare and solemn occasions 
ttie feelings which are never quencliod or absent, but whi^■h 
ordtDufUy lie in a somewhat dormant state in tlieir hoarts. It 
M only at intervals that a nation can show its loyalty ns 
^ , SngUiiM dbowed it on Tuesday, but when it does come, the 
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oufhnr-'t, not of conventhuial and strained, hut of genuine 
inil/ou^ht loyalty, ftuch an that whidi the day of National 
TIi.'uiLHgi viiig evokcjd, may bo of some u.s*, not only to tho«o who 
Hhuwed thoir loyalLy,but to thoHO towhcjin the loyalty wasshown. 
'riiu Prince of Wales must see that ho is the heir to a throne 
the occupant of which has only to bo a little loveable to be 
very much lovech The (^ciar^ has dune groat things for her 
Bubjocts, and thoir gratitude is [iiojiorrionate; but tlic English are 
willing to take aluriost every thing on trust, *i*'d to make the best 
of the monarch they bave got. 'J’o be ungrateful to a 
people BO desirouB of sliowing respect and kindness would Ijo 
alien to the feelings of aiiy man oi honour and goo<l sense in 
the position of a Sovcicign if he would but try to do justice 
to himself and hiH nation. Fortunately tliere is no barrier 
of any kind Ix tvvocn the Uoyal Family of England and the 
maflrt of the nation. The ])08ition of tljo Sovereign is 
thoroughly in harmony with the feelings of tlie people. It 
has much historical grandeur, a fair .share of actual pomp, no 
iuconaidernble oonnexiou with practical govonnnent; but the 
Qi;h;n, though tlie hoireas of Ali-uld and the (’oNQi'Kitou, 
derives her title from the will of the nation, ia not forced to 
Hack eminence by intrigues and cabala, and baa much the 
same tuatos and liubita, religious and satdal, as a large portion 
of her BubjectM. It c<iruinly is not necefiaary for her to ex- 
plaiji to any interviewing roporter, a« the (,‘omit of C uamhoku 
I at«*ly did, that she docH not wisli to l)e a rrowijcfl ranoneBs. 
Tho Hcrvico at St* I'aul’.s was not, iit all ol‘ the kiiid xvliich a 
crowned canoucss would have x^arod for. It was a honioly, 
Jiiinily sort of proiaioduig, with a prayer or two, ending with 
one of the least poetical hymns that were ever sung on hudi 
an occasion. 'J’lto houioly rhyincB and luilting metres of 
the Kuv, Mr. Sionl were very laucli what any curate 
inig^it luive written il' any Mpiire’s son hail recovered from 
uu illness, aud perhaps tins accorded veiy wrdl with tho 
Bi]ji})Jc and iiirnily character of tlio day's work. It wsis 
becaUBo tba whole proceeding on the part of the Qclln 
and the I’lUNCi; aud the j)eo}»le was tlioioughly from 

any aftcctiition that it had a nobleucbs of its own. ''I'ho 
CJti'KiLVa son iiad been as ill as a man can lie without dying ; 
he had been mercifully preserved, /uid the nation vv.-is very 
gJud to sec liim well again. This was .iJl ; but it was cuougb 
to give /cht to a liubday tlial will lung br* riMiiembcred, to 
iiifurd vent to tbe einotiouH oi a uation, and to iuMpirc a hope 
that tho.se IkjuUs of law and order, the ibree of xxhich depondH 
BO mucii ou t)m scntiiiicMit of tlie people, may liave been tiiiis 
^ ^ Btrengtlioned.aml made more ondunng. 


ENtlLANi) AM) AMEUICA. 

f I^HE dociHion of the Oabiuci at Washington will In* received 
J.. ill England with rcgivt, but not with dis!i]»poiutment. 
When tho Engli.8]i nation unanimously resolved not to subiuit 
till* indirect claims to arbitration, li tile liope was e.iitoi tamed 
that the Aiiierleim (.loverniuent W'uuld withdraw a dommid 
winch had boon doiil)cratidy preferred. Jt is not yet known 
wlif'iher Mr. Fisii xvill think it nc'cessary to miyiport hin re- 
fiiMiil l)y argument; but he maybe suppo.siil to hold the 
o[amon which lias been expressed with remarkable coiieur- 
reneo by tlii' American prim If the tjnejitiou ia diM:u.ssed,, 
the I’rutocul which records tho proceedings of tho. 8th of 
Maieli Will piubably be adduced in 8upj)ort of tho American 
cliiiin. It is m»r disputed that the American Commis8iouor.s 
tlion connected the induvri elaiius with the depndationa of the 
cruioerB ; and it is known, though it is not formally recorded, 
that they asked for a gru,sH sum which would have exceeded 
the amount of the diit^ i elamis. If Mr. Fj.sU states that the 
understanding ol his Ciovermaout w;u that tho proposed aiui- 
eahlo solticmeut was an uUnnatuai, it can ordy be answered 
tllttt in that casn tho lU'LTutiatui's wci*a at cross p u r** 
iveacs. Only a Itw ot ih.* luoru violent journalists affect 
to Ixjllcvo ihiit iiiilirect duiinigt;s cuuld have been awanled 
by the Tribunal, and many wuters have intimated a doubt 
whether the disjmted ckiiii' is projurly incIudtKl in tho 
toems of refel^e^K*c; yet, because t!m chum luis becu 
pr<iBOnU«d, and bucuiiso an objeciion bus beou raised on 
the part of England, it is declared by general consent that a 
inoiliHciition of the demand has become imyaissihle. 'ITio 
Y'orfc as might be cxjiootod, contains the clearest 

«nd faiffOBt admission tiuit the demand for consequentiu) 
dunuigea is ittcofiBisteiikt bciith with the undemteuidiug of the 
OegoltetcurB both akkgi, aud with the terms oi' the" Treaty, 
b J;)«ho¥e9 tittt vnu better utidcnilood by both 

wlia^ th*. Treaty of Wii»hmgtun wits uimr ne- 

thWB ifaciit the (|tie9tion of couBoipieiiitiat ilanisgea-*— 


“ that is, tlie (jueftion whether England waa responftihlc for tho 
“ loHsc.-uiscd by the prolongation of tho war after the escape 
“ of the Alabama — was not a cpioBtion of dispute between tno 
“ two coimtricB. ... It won never considered any lawyer 
as a 4Ucstion which could be gt*avely nubmitted to any 
Imman tribunah” Again, the NaUon ahows that the provi- 
Hion liy whicli the arbitrators wore to asHess tho damages done 
by i nch vessel separately BeeniH to exclude from the Treaty the 
demand lor consccjucntial damages. “ It is fair to conclude^ 
‘‘ therefore, that the negotiator« did not intend that any 
“ attempt to estimate Phiglish responsibility for that prolonga- 
“ tioii should be made.” Nevcrtholcsa the writer in the 
u\'aiwtij alter (•xjireasiiig full coucurrenco in the Englisli in- 
terpretation of "tho negotiations and oi’ the Treaty, contents 
liitiiHolf with some vague aud general oxpresalous of regrot 
for tho probable failure of tho negotiation. If his conclusions 
are just, the Amexicans ought to correct the error which they 
have committed ; but lio prefer.s to .suggest that, if England 
had cunHdence iu tho Tribunal, the Board would be considered 
as compiaoiit to pass judgment on the extent of the American 
elaiims as on tlieir nature. The English Government and 
nation havo agieed to refer one issue to the Board of Arbi- 
tration ; and they have, according to Uie Nation itself, 
nut agroeil to refer tho quttsUon which is now in dis- 
pute. It is struiige tliut they should bo blamoii for adhering 
to the 'rniaty whicli they havo made, and for declitiing to 
asftiimo tlio existimce of a Treaty which neither they ux>r the 
other jiarty thought of making. Coniideuce in tlu) justice oi 
thuir case Im riot bullicieiit when they are asked to submit to a 
iiiJJiblo tribunal a ruinous demnud. Tho fnuiiers of the 
American Case quote irom Swiss and llahau jurisia opinions 
wliich would cuuatonuncA) the widest claim for consequentiuJL 
daiiiagcs ; and tho doclriues which may prevail in Brazil aro 
absolutely unknown. It ia not absoiuiely iiuposHible that the 
lubitrators might adopt tho siiuio theory, ami the English 
Cuiumihsiuners never thouglit of .submitting to any arbitrators 
VNliatever the qm*nUou of a paymeut of three or four liundred 
uiiirums. It may bo iucidentully obj^urved that, iu (pxotmg 
tho <»pinitvii of a exrtam Ih'ofcbsor Fuji Antonio iu huour ol 
tlicir cJaiiuB, the Aiiitrican ageiiU betray the Diet that, wdien 
they uw ro drawing the earlier part of die they were 

not prepared to dematid cuuscquoiitial daoinges. ^J'he Fro- 
I’cHsor dcclaTCK that ho is unable to I'oucoivo how another 
llaiiiiii jurist had uxciudcd the demands for indirect damages 
uliicli hud bceu advanced by ‘*il Si.m.mji ed il suo Govoruo,” 
Tho Iramei.s of the Case quote the opinion, without claiming 
the exlromc rights wJiieii lliis learned goutieman eoneodos to 
‘‘ them.” 'J'he extreme rights which were not claimed at tho 
1841)1 p'lgo of tho Americ.ui Cose are uo other tlian the cluiiiis 
winch were added, probably by an afterthought, in the 477th 
aud following pages. 

Although it is difKcult to understand tho position or tho 
fecluigH of a h>reign country, it is not too much to say that in 
iiiternatiuual contniversics, and more especially in disputes 
with the United 8(1x108, Etighshnicn make eilortA to bo just 
and imp:irtial which are seldom reciprocated. The argumenis 
wliich fiave iu England produced unanimous and couscientiouft 
conviction luive not even been noticed hy the American 
journals, With hcarcely au exception they speak with a con- 
temptuous jiity of tlm Hurry or the e.\eitemeot which they 
attribute to the English people, or they invent spocious and 
baseless timoricH of party inU^rests which are supposed to 
Imve prompted the agitation agaiust the American demands. 
In uo single iustaiKc has a distinction been drawn between the 
([ucstion of the extent of the roferonoe and that of the merits of 
the demand. All Englishmen know with absolute certainty 
that the refusal to Hubmit an unforeseen issue to the orhi- 
tmtors has no relation wbatevinr to party politics; but it 
seems impossible to make Americans listen to BngHsh state- 
ments or argUKientS'; and they derive little asswtanoe from the 
CoFrespondonts of tlicir papers. Oal^r the other day the Cor- 
respondent of a principal New York journal arbwed that he 
Ixod not been aware of wny dfoubt in Baglvad that the Treaty 
covotetl Mr. claun, which amomited, aliheiigh 

Amerioeus idrocted to encer at the translatioa of their 0^ 
rhetoric iwto tiguies, to hundreds of loiliioiis* If he had' p^ 
suaded himself aud informed his readefs that the pepyRtiou 
of England consisted of Mahomodani or Bluldtueta, he could 
not have alxow n greater inability or disi«cli»a*ioft^ ooil^ or to 
communieatie accurate knowledge^ Tte *fi|jeiofliot»oiil^^ 
of Ameriesa jotirnalists on the foehi|9 their dmm has 

produced frequently end with the that 

Engkxnd has more to lose thoa- Etatea by the 

failure of (ho Tttjoty* It hitime Ouit the 

1H}\\ or nor tho -widt' to iniutfO A^nweflca'* wMie'ffhnadii and olihm^ 
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Boglislv poaacteion* wouM be exposed to dang^ in the event 
of a WOT. It would sown to foltow tlwt, iu rofuaiug to enlarge 
the terms of tho rolt^renoe, the English nation is firotccting 
its iionour and its safety at expense of important interests ; 
or, in other words, it prefers a measurable risk to tho poMi- 
bllity of a mistaken judgment on the [uirt of a Tribunal which 
lias no juriikliction over the issue of consot^uential damages* 
Tho comments which are inado on Mr. GLai)sro5JK*s speoeh 
may pcrimjts l>c iKitural or even reasonable, but tbepr arc 
utterly irrelevant to the justice or expediency of persisting in 


any of the checks on the operation of the Ballot which tlie 
coinponitm rosasure is intended to provide* TWowotild be 
let the Ballot Bill ofwrate for the brst time in its worst shape, 
which would ^ unlair to tho exj>crimont of eeciwt vOtrug, 
siul very injmioua to die country. It is idle to say'that the 
two measures may bo looked on us covering totally distrnet 
ground, that tho Ballot Bill that the vcKto shall be 

given secretly, and tho tiorrupt Vmctioca Bill that it shsin 
bo given honcbtly. Tlio Ballot Bill is a groat ©ncoumge’ 
mont to dishonest voting, for it m«kv» it impossiblo to 


the disputed claim. Mrl Gladstone expreasod witli unnoces- | know how a voter has voted. Braoiiniliy, it is in n hirgv 
sary, and therefore injudicious, vehemence his confidence in ti [ un'usiiro through voters being known to vote iu a purtivulur 


construction of the Treaty which approves itself to the great 
majority of Englislimen, and to the most eoiupctont American 
iiilerprotcre. Hie language was not intentionally disooui’tiKius, 
except BO fur as an eager and positive disputant assunic.s too 
candidly that his opponent is in tho wrong. Every page of 
tho AuiericAU Case is full of bitter and ollonsivo attacks on 
tlio good fiiith of England; and yet, if it had confined itself 
witiiiu the limits of the reforcnco, it would not have p^<)\^>kcd 
a syllable of roinouHtrjmco. To persevere in an unjust dcmanil 
becuiuio Mr.GLAi):)TOM: said in iila usual language and manner 
tlial it was unjust would not be a crediLible proceed iiu. No 
notice »j)pearB to be taken of the fact that tho American do- 
mund is regarded as iniidmissiblo by the Englisli journals 
which have, up to llio ])roHont time, consistently displayed 
tho strongest sympathy lor the United Suiies. In the gcnonil 
expression of con ton Ujt no exception i.s made in favour of the 
Spectator or of tljo />«//// 'When the abstract of tho Ua^e 

was first publislicd, the Sjwrfafor refusc(l to believe that tho 
American Guvcniincnt eonld have dtjpartod widely and so 
wxintonly from tho spirit of tin? Truity. lu iniajdacod coii- 
lideuco de.serves a loss di.>conrteou.'4 return. 

To a certain extent Anievlenn politicians arc misled by the 
sincerity and gcnuiueiu .^H of tln-ir own disji])fK)intnicnt. In 
commit with the vast nn.jonTy <»r line lislnneii, they believed 
tlint a final and aiUKaliin M tllomont ii:sl beou «drected, ami 
they could not have exj>c*cL< d tliat th<‘ir own (Toverninent and ^ 
its agoata w’ould present a Case wliich both in form nml sub- j 
stance would Ivavc unnocosstirily huMile i(’ it liad In-eii ' 
intended to justify a dcelavution of war. Any English Govern- j 
inent which liad adople<l a similar euiiiMi would have been ! 
summarily driven liom junver ; but American patriotism un- ! 
fortunately rerpiires that in all inlet nalioiial iraiiiacUons i 
the Government of the day shall be unaniijiou.>ly snppmrid. j 
It has been shown on former ocra.sions (hat neither (lie I 
American Government nor its agenu* seriously expecUitl to | 
obtain indirect duinngoH; and it appears tliai the < laiin would | 
not have been preferred if the frameis of (lie Gase had not ; 
changed thoir innuls during th<« progiai.^s of tiieir la)»oura. It | 
may bo plausibly conjectured that tlm ,\rn<.iuan (»overniitent | 
and people regret the Jinpediimiit wliich has lioen unneces- [ 
.Siirily plucer.1 in the waj’ of the urbiLiaiiun ; hut they choso U) : 
employ agents of whom pome were noforion.s’y unfriendly 1o j 
England, and it is thouglit impoK'^.ble to wiUidraw any pre- 
tension wliich hiLS once Inien advanced. 'Die failure which 
luiH been caused by tho conduct of the Ainencmi Goveniinent 
has boon forced upon England. Tlie uiiplcasiiiii conH 0 «jUenec 3 
wliich may perhaps follow the rupture of iho, negotialiuns 
cannot bo contemplated without serious anxiety ; but there is 
happily no r«M)ni lor hesitation, nor is lli* re any eamo whiciU 
can [iioduco future rtnnorsc. The .apology which has been 
made without cousideration cannot be retracted, and jierhaps 
the blundering innovation on intornatiunal Jaw may be held 
valid, except a& to the part wLicli lias been already aiinuIKd 
by joint consent. England is still reudy^ to pay any damagea 
winch may bo aw;irdcd on account of llm AluOtnua claiiiiH, 
but not to cxIcikI tho terms ol the I'reaty. 


way that bribery is dotectod. An elociion agent wlu) Ims 
received a prom iso of support from a voter wliosc chunioier 
does not command very high roai*oct finds that his man hns 
gone over to the other siilc, and further iiiquiriim disvl ’se 
that ho wont over towanls tho close of the poll, ailor much 
hoHilntion and after long colloquy with other votor.s of his 
ovvu stamp who also di<i ns he did. Tho election agoiiY ia 
tolerably certain tiint bribery haa been at wnrk, and ho liaa a 
fairly good cluc‘ to dificovoring how and by whom tho bribery 
has been adininislerod. lie kiiovva where to begin Uy hunt 
up ovideiKM^ Khowing tbut resort has bo»'n had to illegal prac- 
tices. But under a system of secret vaitiiig there would bo 
no cduo of tho kind. It is therrdbro in tho inghr*i!it degree 
n^aiHmablc to ask that every aafegiiurd wltiv'h can be devised 
against biibcry Hhuidd be adopted at tJie sHine time that the 
Ballot is made [>urt uf thu institutions of the country. It is 
true that no imw' safegu.'ird against brilicry will mnkn 
up fur tiie Kkss of that which exinis under the prosent system. 
VVe cannot liavo both secret voting Ibr tho prevantion of 
iiuimidation and iqnii voting fur tho piwontion of bribery. 
But if w«‘ are to ]»refrr previ,*ntmg intimidation tti pruventiug 
bribery, wo may at least do all that wo can to U«Hscn tlio ninount 
of bribery umier tin' Byslcm of secret voting. Nor would it 
be very dithcult to make the kind of l/nitery that would take 
placo under the Baihn Bill a ha;iurdous undertaking. But 
do 1I11.S it would bo neccsiiury for the iloiisc of C'ommons to use 
a severity towamls j'ersons of their own class which they liave 
generally shown thcrnsclvcs very n^lucUiiit to c-vcrouic. Even 
if it could bo fthovvii that noiliing could U) dtmc to nutigan! 
tho evil of increased bribery under the system of secret voting, 
it is at least desiiuble that tliis should be eh arly realized, niid 
that lie/orc till) ihiilot is carried the cost at winch it must he 
purchased should i)o cleiiriy known. JVrsoualion m h*Ms 
directly connected with the Ballot lliau hriUiry is, hocause 
pcisoiiiilitm may be stoppeil if enougli money is^sfwmt to pro 
vent It, aiui if the iiiaetiincry of tin* law j.i sutliem'itly Sirin - 
gfiit, wjn.*lli<’r tho voum^ is open or Hrcri l. Ptrsonation and 
the liallo! go togoihor m the minds of men, bnaviisf) in the 
cimiiiiif.v where flic B:ii!oi ]»revuils p-rsouivtion ol^:cn pre- 
vailrt ; but lle re i:i no nccfi’i^firy connexion bcvt wren the two. 
Am, hovNcvci, one of the p(/jjiil.u’ objections to tho Brilh»l in 
tliat it hiads to pi'i lionation, it luigiit I'Sj wibc to show bovv it 
is pro[M)sed to slop fK^rhonHlion at tho wiruo tune that t.Tm 
Ballot IB adopted. 

Tho Government, theiefore, did jjerhaj>s the thing it 
could in udcring a corn])iounsC‘ winch Mr. UlsiiAlJ.l aecejtic.d 
oil btludi of till; GjjposiTiun. This wavi liiat tlic claiiMCri ol the 
t'orrupt Pructlc(*s IWIl as to pui.sonaiion and brilierj i^houlii i)e 
taken out of that Bill and uiiirle part c>f the IhdloL Bill, 'i'lm 
only objfcl uf lln.4 aniinei;m,;nt i:*, however, to content the 
llou.se ol (.'«>uuiionfii It <d;vic.uMly a very (;luuii>y nioih' <»! 
legislating, fa je inomiLion and bribery arc among liie con up' 

■ practice.** which a Bill to prevent corrupt practice.'* at ej< cIioim 
' ouglit specially to [»revcnt. That the (lOVcTnment hhouM ihuu 
I early in the Session have had to submit to such a compMninsM 


THE BALLOT BILL. 

A lmost the whole of llmraday evening was couBumed 
by tho House of (A>mtuoiMi in » discuoaiati of the queotion 
whether the Corrupt Practioea Bill and the Ballot Bill are to 
taken as acpanite Bills, or as virtmiJly forming port of the 
same nicusure. Tho (bivcrnmetit liaa Bopuratad them on tho 
ground that cadi subject wdll raioe a groat amount of discus- 
aion, and that it is U ltor and aimpler W> keep the two aulijecte 
of discusBiou a^wt. Mr. Kawoett, however, stated with his 
usual candour the obj eclious to this course of proceeding. 
The Govemmeut i.s vcm } w. ak, and ma, any day go cmi of 
office. If it curried tl'c Baliut Bill, but not the Corrapt 
Practices Bill, and tiun a dihsobuion took place, a trow 
general election woi.i 1 1 c ccnfln«:t<‘<l unvlcr the Ballot without 


I awakens natural uiicahino»H uh to tin) whuJe cliuracM r uf Lhc 
Session. 'Jdic* plain fact is, tliut the House Iius no conliileiic; in 
the (lOvoniUK-nt, and the Goveninioiit Ims no cordi-ij'iicu in 
jtBclf. L:^< ye.'ir it was in the lioiglits ol airug;iiic»*, now 
il i.s iu tho dcplliK of dcinpoudoncy. It pn-parcs li,ilv<. ^ u/ 
tjuarlors of meusures, and Uilk.s humbly about lU ch;in< * . ‘W 
carrying them* fractioiiu ol' Bills into law, .Mr. (iL.vn.»io 
iufixriuoil Mr. McNDi-LLA on '^Diursday night that, ahljouyii 
tlif. Ballot is to e.xltnd to immicipal ch ciionM, the ( nj 1 
Practices Bill is not, beraiHo it would have been mu'i y 
for the GovcrTiiiicnt to deviw some new rnaclunery r 
which ofTtmees against the O^rrijpt PracticcM Act c<mld hiiv** 
Iwcji tried in iimnicipulitie.s. How are ti»e mighty n ^ 
Hero is tlio same Miijister who, in the days ol Ihm gJ , 
delighted in contriving all kind i ul clal/oraic m.i' ty 
for dealing Avitli Irekutd, and uow liC piuscs a/iJ i.*/ um'' ^ 
before the of deciding the que.ai'm how a io.iii i < 

to bC' deterred Iroin givmg his humble neighbmwH h.dl u cioau 
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ft head to oleet him as alderman. Tins Ballot Bi^ if ike first 
Bill in the Ministerial programme this ycar« and already Ae 
Ministiy is getting fiiint-hearted. It speaks of its earnest desire 
to see tnc mmole of the Corrupt Practices Act carried, but it 
owns that it may be disappointed. If any one threatens to 
attack it, oren in the Inintest manner, the Government 
feels as if it had nothing to do but to hide its head 
under its wings, and wait till it is shot The Coi^trER and 
the Bwelme cases have sapped the personal respect and en- 
thusiasm with which Mr. Gladstone was regarded, and he 
has sunk to the level of being defended on the ground that he 
is for the present inevitable. The Ballot is no longer a 
Ministerial or a Liberal measure. It is a measure on which 
schemers aro fixing tljoir attention in order to show how 
amazingly clever they can bo at the election which they now 
'think is near at band. Tho wlinlo atmosphere of the llouse 
of Commons is that of an Assembly which finds no interest in 
what is going on day by day, and is occupied in gloomy fore- 
casts of tho future. Tho legislation offered it is small, 
judiciously small, but not judiciously perfect. It is proposed 
and advocated in a faint trembling way, and every sign of 
opposition flutters the nerves of the Ministry. It is scarcely 
possible that a Session begun in this way can end with credit 
to Pariiaincnt and profit to the country. 

Whatever may be the occasion, tho two Messrs. Bkntikck 
will have their fun; and on Thursday night one of them 
made, and the other defended, a proposal that tho votc.s of tho 
liouBO of Cominona sliould bo taken by ballot. Mr. C. Ben- 
TINCK argued that such a mode of proceeding would be in 
Strict Imrmony with tlio Constitution, as a motion to the same 
effect W'as only lost by two votes in tlio Long Parliament; and 
as CiiOMWKLi. was on tlio side of the majority, it may bo in- 
ferred tliat ho got Parliairifutary voting by ballot rejected in 
order that ho might exorcise that intimidaticni over inembers 
whicli was a necessary beginning of bis despotic career. In 
tho same way M. Guizot, as Mr. Bkntinuk informed the 
House, abolislied the system of secret voting which used to 
prevail in tho French Chamber, because bo found it interfered 
with that tyrannical supremacy which }»e cherished os the 
right of tho First Minister of fho Crown. Unfortunately 
tlio parallel broke down just as it began to bo applied to tho 
present stato of things in the llouse of Commons. Mr. 
Bkntjnck would have been glad to argue that tlio Ballot 
was necessary to protect members against tlio tyranny of Mr. 
Gladstone. But then ho was still more doiJghtc<l to point 
out that tho days of Mr. Gladstone’s tyranny aro at nn end ; 
and as the two linos of argument. W'oro irreconcilable, ho 
^ cliose that which, if it told most against his motion, gave liim 
tlie greatest immediate satisfaction, and ii speech which pur- 
ported to show how a wise House of Commons would guard 
itself against tlie machinations of Chomwixl or Guizot 
wandered into u strain of rejoicing over the helpless and 
prostrate condition of the Liberal party. Mr. Bkntinck 
had, however, n special triumph of his own, for he 
afiducod a singular proof of the changes that come over 
political parties. lie appealed to the JSueakeu to re- 
call to memory an ocaision when tho Speakeu, as 
Whip of tho Liberal party, implored Mr. Bentinck himself 
to talk against time in order that the Government of tho day 
might bring up voters to defeat Mr. JiKUKELEY’s motion for 
the Ballot The laborious joke of Mr. ib:NTiNCK’s proposal 
WHS soon over, and tlie House entered on tho debates , of the 
Ballot"' Bill. The only point in the suliacquent diBcii<;.<(ion 
that deserves attention is tho umple fiianuor in which tho 
Conservatives redeemed their pledge to help to make the Bill 
ftS good ft Bill as it can be made. Everything that was said 
• and done was said and done with tho obvious wish to help 
Mr. FuHsteu, and with such encouragement and aid it is to be 
hoped that the Ministry, even in its present state of low spirits, 
may feel itself strong enough to make sntislactory progress 
witli the Bill. 


THE COUNT OP CHAMDORD. 

T he visit of the Count of CflAStDOiU) to Antwerp has been 
a cause of almost universal annoyance. Some few per- 
ftuns no doubt felt genuine and intense j^easure in gasing 
with loyal veneration on the one living Child of Franco who 
has not dallied with modem ideas or thcai^bt of barteriw his 
birthright os a Legitimate King fiw IhemiSmble potsge wnioh 
is all that the Revolution has hitherto c^Kured tIO Frendi aove- 
reigna But this emotion must have be^^tod to the ladies 
inirich ^Btumes and the priests claimed hands 

^e B6yfU ants-oharober. the Cbcyr 

must wish by diis had ue\er 


left the seclusioD in which it has so tong pleased him t6 re* 
main. His stay at Antwerp was the signal for distiirb^ 
ances wbioh it was difficult to check and discr^itabyle to 
allow. The Belgian Govornment had naturally no wish to 
abridge the right of asylum to the disadvantage of an 
exile who may yet sit on the throne of Franco; but 
his presence in their torritoiy could hardly have been 
agreeable to M. Thiers. There was something more 
than a coincidence in the sudden appearance of the 
Legitimiflt pretender so near the French frontier just at the 
moment when the Legitimist section of tlie Assembly had 
been making a strong and, to some extent, a successful effort 
to heal the schism in the monarchical party, and to unite 
tho partisans of the elder and younger branches in support of 
a common restofation. M. Thiers may not have thought it 
consistent with his dignity to addrers tho Belgian Govorn- 
mont on the subject, though tliis consideration is not one 
which has much weight with him wben he has an object 
to gain by 8|>caking. But the Belgian Cabinet has so 
ninny grounds of quarrel with the Liberal party that it 
may naturally have been irritated at having an addi- 
tional disagreement thrust upon it by the arrival of 
tho Count of CiiAMRORD. Tho municipal autlioritios were 
less hampered in Uii.s respect, and though they seem to 
have left tho rioters to do pretty much as they liked in the 
Place Vorte, they wero proAisd in their oxpUlsHions of regret 
when once they found themselves inside the H6tel Antoine. 
No civic corporation, how^ever, can be happy in tho consOious- 
ncss that it is allowing disorder to go on without let or 
hindrance, and the experience of tlie last fortnight at Antwerp 
may hereafter be turned against the officials who left things 
to take their course. 

To Belgium, however, tho annoyance has in tlie main been 
only temporary. In France it must have been very much 
more serioiia. It may be difficult to Bay precisely why and in 
what respect tho monarchical cause has been injured by tho 
Count of Ciiamuoud’s presence at Antwerp, but there can be 
no question that it has been injured. Tho truth perhaps is 
that tho only real chance that Monarchy has in France is the 
chance that a nation tirocl of every form of government may 
lit last return to tho old hoa.se. It is an indis^Xjnsablo con- 
dition of such a reaction that there should lie no apparent 
att<>mpt to impose a King upon Franco. There are many 
Frenchmen probably who are quite ready to consider 
whether a Monarchy would not give them better guarantees 
for order and good govornment than either the Repub- 
lic or thn Empire. But, outside tho extreme Legitimist 
section, there are no Frcnchmoa who are willing to play tho 
part of tlie Prodigal Son, and to confess their own unworthi- 
11088 of tho least favour at the hands of their offended 
father. It would be unlit ir to the Count of Cham Bonn not to 
admit that his language at Antwerp has given no countc- 
iitinco to tho notion that ho expects any such submission. But 
it is tho niisfortuno of a Legitimist pretender that mere 
silence on his part is not an adequate disavoival of UiO&e pre- 
tensions. Whenever he appears in public some shadow of 
Uoyal State must surround him. If he himself could forget 
that he is King by the grace of God, there will always be 
Boinc among his attendants who ore sure to keep the fiict 
before the 'world. Of nU die members of the Assembly 
who have lately been debating whether the Count of 
CiiAMRORD sliould be called to tho throne, hot one can 
fail to see in tho nppeamneo of the Count in Belgium 
an intimation that tho title of Henry V. is unuffected 
by all that has happened in dio last eighty years, and 
iicedA no aid from Frenchmen to give it t^nical vali'v. 
dity. This was exactly tho conclusion which, in the mouar*- 
chical interest, it was most to bo desired that Frenchmen 
should not draw, but it is tho one which every Frenchman will 
draw from what has bcon going on at Antwerp. Even if it were 
possible for thorn to shut their eyes to so obvious an tnferenoi^ 
^0 Li*gitimist press would take core to open them, ^be 
journals of a party in opposition ore rarely so well aul^diaed 
as to make the number of their readem a matter of 
ence, and young and enthosioslio Li^iiimista lifes to 
their principles expounded and applied with all the ibri^ 4 ^ 
piquancy of which the subject admits, in tbehandaof awrlw 
like M. VEuiLLOT, for example, it sdmita of a greajt dWi 
cautious deputies who would like the moiiard^ imm tw 
spread unnoticed for some time kmger must havb 
epi^mmatic impodenoS which wiU not let 
main in ignorance that their , Rind is waMim ikie 
patrimony from which he hat beefi 

Even M. Tbibbs wouM^ |ieufas^)|('^yk 
Count of CaAitsoRb should JMti w . 



Kui mmmkc% girm a poial to ^ S|ktolM% flWIiV) mA 

motitoiAW towottftolo ihirt Mhm. ciraolftled ia Attow»> iniAtr th# ^ marnbur miglbl W liirto^ 

lify whi'^’ " i^e oftlwwtt^ have mwtod ; and thnu|^ iL pmim^ to ^tonS{aakirt notiootoilin p nw a nto rf iMIlgIto 
Tniv on conntnr in xaibar ijifrengifaanad dmn not M^Wd in tlin buBinm of importing $ and^ iUT h tofto 

^ oircamatonoo, hla tKwitloii kai ^lOoetoarUy thought; dadiajbla to attempt an impoeaible maintonimb of 
^ Ue finda himaBif m ojffouition to moat aecureov, a voto might bo taken on the eanluaUm of topOlflWIi* 

i IL \ . v bom he haa up to diia^tlme relied. Aatho The abmnto of pubUcUy which onoo anirouuded the ptobM** 
chairp)^>a of the Itepublic againat a monarohioal reaetion, he mge of Parliament with a myatenoua awe would now rondor 
^ w**!* have abundance of followers, but they will not bo taken impoaidble Ae exerciae of its aovereignty ; but there ii nn 
from that Parliamentary majority which baa hitherto given him harm in. maintaining a fiction oe long aa it remaint praotioali|y 
a fiiithful if grudging eupport;. If the monarchical demonatro* inopevative.. Witluii modern memory the power of excluding 
tion had been confined to the distribution of manuaoript mani- strangers has only been used on two occasions ; one 
featoea, M, Lcfrano's Bill might never have been introduced, expnise the reeontmont of an obscure member sgainsi 
11;^ ^ a.i3uoiis to have it understood that they cherish preciuttye reporters, and more recently, vrith the comparstivoW 

no dt<." the existing Govermnent, gnd that toeir Ludable purpose of rebuking feminine want of delicacy. If 

avovk * archical hopes is only intended to apply to the the old tulo is nismtained, it will seldom be felt, and if it is 
statv' ^ which must one di^ succeed to the present in- abolished, it will acaroely be missed ; yet the House of 

toil. gnu.... An announcement of this kind might have been Ckniimons found itself, auer on earnest effort, incapable of 
su^ciehtiy parried by M. »St. Hilaire’s letter. Under a adjusting the balance between two almost imaginary seta of 
Provisional G^emment no one has a right to complain if tlie advMntagos and tiaugers. 

thoughts of some of those who are subject to it occasionally The oontrst on tlie second Resolution was much more 
trara into the future. In this respect M. Tkiers, as painted sontai)! and aniuiatod, and ultimately the recommendation of 
by BL Hilairb, is as unblui^ing an offender os any the (iio\orninei\t and the Conunittoo was adopted only by a 
member of the Right, but botli are acting within the hunts sin.il) inigority. It is to be fcaroil that too many Engfidimen 
imposed on them by the situation* The one ho{>es that two who HUpposo thenmoUes to possess some knowledge of public 
or three years of the present Government will so habituate ull.ius are culjuihly ignoiaut of the conditions under which 
the nation to Republican forma that the Conservatives wilt Pui JiamenUiy buHincsa is conducted, and of the limits and 
no longer think tiiat order and security are only attainable exunt of the privileges of piivuto nitMiibors. As some auti- 
under a Monarchy. The other hopes Uiat two or three years'* quai inn Hpeukurs remarked, the original duty oi the House of 
at the present Government will show so clearly the inherent Conuiioiia w^ns to soctiro redress of giicvancos before granting 
weakness of Republican institutions that Monarchy will be tin* ( lowa any supply. ConsisUmtly with the ancient theory, 
welcomed as the sole resource of all w'ho have anytlnng to us soon oh the Government proposes the Estimates for dis- 
lose. But the arrival of the Count of Chaicbord at Antwerp, cuhsum, active moiiibeis give notice of motions to be made on 
and the rush of Legitimists which immediately fbllow'cd, gave the qiiesiion that the S|mkor leave the Chair; and, in a 
a different air to the monarchical movement. It revealed it as certain kciiho, all or most oi their projects relate to the removal 
the avowed antagonist of the Provisional Govonmient, instead oi bup}>osod gnovnneos. There is u ivide gap between the 
of one among its possible successors. M. Thiers accepted the pioccodings ul m«diu3val knights and huighors and the 
challenge, and replied to it by a Bill which places at his modern pnvilcgis ol independent nuMiibcrs, ior the present 
mercy the Legitimist as well as every other form of Uppo- practice is ol reci^nt origin, having been esta hi ishod only about 
sition journalism. Probably if he had not taken some seventy > ours ago, mid having becoriiu general since the abolition 
stop of the kind he would have lost the confidence of of dibuU^s on petitions, it was by mcesHant speaking ou 
the Left, and so found himself in the end an object of stim^'H of petitioriH that BnotroifAU procured the recall of the 
common suspicion to the whole Assembly. As it is, the notuuous Orders in (kmnol. In tlie present day bo must 
Bill will probably be adopted with some modifications, and . liave contontod himself with motions ou Supply nights, 
the monarchical party will bo left to repent in silence the j but the great service which his enet gy renJerea to 
imprudence which led them to blow the horn before they had the country illustrates the advantages which miiy some- 
drawn the sword. Even the Count of Gii A If BORD seems to have tiiius ho denied from Parliamentary discussion, os distin- 
found out that his action was premature, since he bos warned gumiiud both norn legiKlution and from financial supervision, 
his friends not to renew m Holland the ostentatious devotion | Tho adnurcis oi bureaucratic governruont would not be un- 
of which he was the object in Belgium For the interests of . wiliing to allow Pnrlmiiient to amuso itself with talking, if it 
Monarchy in France, this revival of prudence comes too late* | wou d transit r to j>eiraB)icnt oiiicials the real conduct of 
Whatover harm it is in the power of the Count of Cuahbord to ufitur't , but it is bocuuso the House of Commons is supreme 
inflict upon the cause he represents hua been inflicted already, that its delHiUs, oven when they load to no definite oouclusion, 

exercise a commanding influence. All parties in the House 
agH’o that It IS ncLOssary to transact the regular business 
, without surrendering the i ight and power of general control ; 

MB* LOWE’S RESOLUTIONS. but | nst and present Mmuters not unnaturally differ from 

T he Hmue of Commons has s natural disinclination to »««- 'J'*-'** «n«niUra on the coD)p^tivo Isciiitim wUob 
relax or to modify itt rules. The oxcitement among the '*« respectively offwed to the Government aid to 

members of the House during die debate of Monday was out *“1' «rinc«. One of the oddest cross divis«^ of the 

of all proportion to the interest fiilt in the eubject out of doors. . separates th^ who have no wi* or no 

Halftto evening waa spent in discussing the expediency of^' bop*) of office from the acknowledged loaders of both parties 
altowing n single member to exclude strangers by calling "n •'"* '>Ppo*''« <ront benches. For certain purposes th^ 
attentim to ^ prossnoe ; and tdtinmtely it was found for w*"' '"“S'’ husmcM of the House must presem wUh 

the moment impoesibie to devise an alternative arramrement. ““rh ..U»er a common understanding which is regarded with 
TheGovemmenMn aoeor-Gnee with the racommendation of •“* '"'"wng jealousy by some of tlieir followors. On one 
riia Select of laat Seesion, nropoaed that straneers ^r. ULAUirroMK and Mr. Disuaeu were almost hooted 

Sodd^ be exoluded « a^to without de^to 'T of the House, and. amidst universal glee, 

!tX^nt; but Mr. Bouvema and other, objected that a ‘'“‘votod by «> enormous majority, 

divisiim in n frill Hours occupies bolf on hour, and that a Mi. Lowe, always more solicitous to convince than to con- 
motioo Balt excluding strangers tsighl perhaps sometimes bo ciliat , intimated m proposing the Resolution a distinct pre- 
ttade fror the purpoto of detoy. It might also have been forciuc for Govemmont business over amateur legislation, 
juggeetod that if in times of asptation the galleries attomjptod As lie truly scud, the Ministers arc practically charged with 
to influence the Bouse, a fsemns nugori^ might pombfyf the i^induct of all important measure^ and Uicy are also ro- 
lifce thaMounliin m the Freudk Couveutios, be inclined to sponsible ior the Bscimates and Votes of Supply. In flie 
1 ^ toUdion disorderiv pioeeedi^ga Colonel Wilsox Pattxv HeUtu Committee be bad proposed that on two nights of the 
^ approm m dm met fast e me of a phu by wfaicb tweugr week *'^up{dy sbonld have precedence, but ho occeoted as a 
litoin b er s would at any time be dUe to clese the Hl o u e e ; but, comi^i omise the concession of Monday niglits ; and he farther 
when Idr. BoovBSia embodied the scheme in an amttadU sgr«r«d to allow one motion to be made on the question of the 
ittsnt, CpUmd FATTfH thoiu^ that die question rsquired Bnttk^r leaving the Cliair, provided it referred to die branch 
cimsidenitiim. IttoiulcaowMgudon nUlmtidad^ UlEvuinatos under discussion for die day* As he clearly ex- 
ie indtiiwUsabletofMiaiM udflledmnMtohto plains d, tU discoasam of general notices of motion nca only 
tototoW gidMto OBV euaiNd^* foi Mtoiidiately disptoGtis the imtoe of Simply, but also renders 

vtdgsrto woaU esemuotliiq^^ fr)' oocamotie to bri^ 

ehoaU a^ili dm flat iftod iBS 

, ^ * jf B 
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EBtImntefl. Tlic consequence it, that the xnoney votes m 
poAtponod to tiie latter part of the Session, 'wbeit the snoining 
sittings enable the Govenitnent to got through bnsinem 
-with less interruption. The most important practical result is 
perhaps that the public oflices are subjected to. addrttonal 
trouble, and that the Estimates are porftinotorily oxammed 
or discuHswl in Parliament. When flicy are hereafter, under the 
newKesolution, introduced early in the Session, they vrill still, as 
in former times, bo passed with little or no alteration, because 
those who frame them understand the wants of the various 
services better than any private members ; but on the whole it 
is decorous and convf^niont that gi'ants of tens of millions 
should bo brought berforo the House of Commons when it has 
leisure to consider thoin. Tho form of giving a supply to the 
Crown is still properly observed ; but, if the House of 
Commons made its liberality rlepondent on tho redress of 
grievances, it would, under tiio modem Constitution, only 


SPAOt ' 

I T seems.possible that the jpUliiiail mganarstion af 
may aUimately be eSaotedlgr an afaia and leoaliite 
A monatohy which is only in 4 >|wam(iotivc mm jbe ra^t ai j gr 
possesses but « part of tlie ateaiypi whiioh bald^ to 
institution ; but even an idsoted Ku^ is dietii^pisbed &Gnei 
an adventurer by the circumstsaica thait be is insepaiahJ^y 
idtiutihed in interest with the oounti^. Qama laaBjtLua hai^ 
self might have survived the ftetums whiob dislwhed her 
reign if she had not yielded to the setfidi temptation of re-, 
ligioiis &naticism. King Awanao is adt of an age or of a 
temper to cultivate his own spintual weLbre by the eaorifloe 
of las duties at the expense of bis aubjeots ; and all ahe 
temporal motives which can iuflueinoe his condoot tend .iiiitho 
direction of national prosperity, which again depends on 
iuterual Imrmony. The latest of six or seven Hiqistaisial 
crises which have occurred since his accession appears to have 
been caused by tho personal iutervontion of tlie £1x0 to rs^ 
monstrate against tlie squabbles of his Ministers. On tho 
morning ol‘ a weekly Council Sefior Saoasta, having s t ated 
that there was no business which required the Kiko*s attan- 


atimulate its own activity by tho threat of a penalty to be im 
posed on itself. Tlic Cabinet, which represonta tho majority 
of tho IlgUKo, is responsible for tho elliciency of tho army, the 
navy, and tho civil service, us well as for the provision of ways 

jmd mcaiu. by which the consequent cx^ , ««,w6rthit i>everd>elea. the 

CliANCiuLLOU ol thoLxcai QrF.u, the OECHETAftYfor YVAR, ana the ; , > . x * u*. lu;.*:-*™ 

FinST Loki. of tho ADM.nM.TY can ,lo far more tl.an the llou«o j •o««othi.« to »y to 

of Commons to control extravt^caiico and to sanction dcsirablo j ??* *' , kminA&rLt hnnnl 

and proflmb.0 outlay, ^mc oiHl.o .nost oxpononced membem ^ 

of U .0 Houto concurred m op.n.on w.tl. the Govemn^t dmt P ^ ConwrvWe. ; but it wi 4- 

i po«.iWe to deal with petty eectioiuof «therp«ty who wore 


rr’C r«J ■ qww«,llinB a^oi.g themealime. l£ the hope that 

^11 enjoy tho uso ol Wednesday for leg, slut. vo crotchets a, d , iujLstment of parucB might rmult from the iTpeud- 

of Friday for the exposure of grievances On U.e rare | J ^ ^ GovenSeat 

fflons on which a grave charge is advanced against the (.over..- ^ith the free oheke of the 

ment, Parliamentary custom secures an curly opportunity ot i ^jo,ity waadefinitely awiertoiiied 

aiscussion. preijorod to support its ix>Uoy with tba aid, or aubjact 

Having obtained with difliculty tho consent of the IIoiiso j to the chock, of on organized Opj>osition» At tho close of tlie 
to tlio most iinportuut of the proposed changes, tho Govern- i iiitorview the Ministors wore divided in their ioterpretatioEi 
mont may ^'rhupa not think it worth whilu to proceed witli | of the Kiko's robuko and warning; but, Ending that the aub- 
the romaining KosolutiouB. It w'sh on tho remonstruucc of { stance of tiio Koyul letter liad been commuuioated to the 
Mr. DisiiAKisi that Mr. Gladstone wirJiJrew his original . press, they ultimately tlmiigbt it neoeBBory to reaign. The 


motion for tho ap)*uintinont of a new Conunitteo ; and he may 
prol>al)ly, if Mr. Bkntinck renews the aineudiuent wliich ho 
wlUidmw on Monday night, not bo disinclined to shelve a 
qnoation whicli may otherwise bo troublesome. In the courso 
of tho iuHt Sesaiun ho more than once Ujrea toned tho Huuso 


various cimditiatos for uiHcoand the factions which tboy repre- 
Bcnt will have to devise some new combination; but no 
permanent Ministry can be oonstituted before tlie meeting of 
the Cortes. 

The outgoing Cabinet, formed only a iqouth before its 


with a forfeiture of its power if it <loclinod to modify its lorins j rotiroment, atlected to reproduce in some degree the union of 
of proceeding; but tlio cuuhos of his irritation are no longer | parties wlncli had lusted from tlio time of the .IlevoliitioD U> 
operative; and he has perhaps discovered that there is no ' tho death of PKur. Although the bulk of the XabiBital paxty 
jjaint on which it is more dangerous to dictate to tho House i under Zoriulla, Bagafta himself profesHed to be a 

of Coniinons. Tho failure of one of the Kosolulions, und the ^ progressist, while Topete was tlie acknowledged chief* of 4ho 
narrow majority which bestowed Mondays cm the Govern- I moderate Coiisenativo party. The diisolutioa of the Cortes 
luent, jnay serve as a warning against tho attempt to iiitroduco ! imnicdialcly after the ibrniation of the Ministry seemed to 
mure ninbitious changos. Sir Erskine May*s sehcuio of ^msuro tlieir retention of ofHoe £br at least two or tbieautKmths; 
(irand Ooiumittoos to discui’s tho details ul Bills might , ^mo luembcr a of tho Cabinet thought there was a iavouT- 
perhaps bo advantageously adopted, but when tho plan is .^bjo opportunity for a job, and General Gaminde, Minister 
<llsouHSud, tho opponents of change will not iail to remark ^ of War, proiimtcd several oificers, including a brother of 
that, if the practice adopted ill appointing Select Committees is J>AGAsrA, to tho rank of generals. Admixal Topete, either 
lollo\vod,oll chock on Uio majority will bo lost. A Committee because none of the number belonged to the Unioiiist psrty> 
on any imporUint mutter is habitually, and pci haps ueccs- ! (,r pcrliaps in well-founded disapproval of a pomioious prao* 
savily, (uiokotl. The custom is to give tho supporters of tlie objoctod to the meaBure, and demanded, on of 

Gowniiuout a majoriiy of one ; and it is not uncommon to the withdrawal of tho support of hie part}', tbftt G en eral 
tiud lliut Uu) most material questions aro decided by a strictly ^ Gaminde, Sthor Axoulo, and two other foUowere of 
party vote. It was in this way tliat Mr. Goschien two yogrsngo jsagasta, should be removed from the Cabinet to midto Wiy 
oarrifd in tho form of u llcport a pamphlet imniousJy com- for as many members of the Liberal Union ptaty, Baqajbia 
posed by himself ; and on the Keport he founded a Bill which . offored a compromise in Uie dismiseal of General GAMltot, 


would have been rcgui ded by a large portion of ilio Coiurau 
nity as in Um higlnst degree mischievous and unjust. As 
the minority in the House could have no claim to a prepoiwlo- 
rutliig voice in (lie Commiiiecs, it is not easy to understand 
how the dccitions of Graml Committees could satisfy Parlia 
mout; but it may be udinitUd that the plan is iTCommcndcd 
on high authority ; aisl tl»e prliuiful reason for not pressing it 
Oil Uio attention of tho House is tho dislike with whieh all 
internal chongcB are rogank-d. There is also a general iin- 
pmsipn that much of tho liindianco which 1ms recently 
oeeun^d is duo to deticionl adroiuicss or imperfect temper 
OH the part of the Government of the day. The House 
of ^kxnraona would inevitably resent an attempt to alter'; 
its' fUlcs if it believed that the B;\me result might be 
ai^ihed by rite exercise of foresight in the introduction of 
lOeaeitfeB, and of tact in the conduct of business. 


but tho proposed victim obstinately refused to eaerifice him- 
self for the benefit of his coUeagues. The coalition was 
accordingly on the eve of rupture when .the Kixo pvoduoed or 
accoknUeu the crisis by his unexpected allocutioa. He Inia 
since endeavoured to effect an alliance of .all the CoQBenrfttm 
fractions who would be represented by S&aaANO,,Toxint^ 
Itios BosAS^and Saqasta. As none of them is steoqg^eiioq^ 
iitQ Gomnuind a sejgMte majority, all tlie Jeadere iMKPe ao 
' iniereBt in supprea^ig their differences; and it ia pearij|?H»?flii!t 
tho Kiko's reinonsttonoe may have p^ooedg efltotai^^ 

, preasion; but Uie seventh or e^htb OohinsA witbiA 
\ could scarcely hope Ibr a prolonged enjoyment, of ^ 

if all .pobtioal avrangemenis were itot a i^ o lnkfr -lq p yiri^^ 
the (Waoter of . the fitUMre Gartee. She 
hardly iaU to profit in the mmii^geia^ of ^ fhe 

petty and bittendtamaiiQWOif tihm 
la, in the 

JiUnielerieJi joK^rtyi mi 
j would ,preibl^~Mt ptaamiiifali^^ 
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will hsrebep the King whom be Ml«cted; yet fortbeprmniU 
the new Itelimi dy unaiy ean only bo legMpded m an eX2)6rmiient 
King Ahaoso apfiean to have studied wi^ unnstuil care 
the theoiy of a Periisaientsiy OfmatitolMNS in ife» latest 
devebpmeiiU In the renested ohsngos of Government he 
hfts lebottred to esoertam tbe lemiog of the Cortes; anil 
he has on moxe tbant one oeeaiuon refttsed to scoej^ the 
resignation of a Mhiistes who might m his opinion stiu have 
commiiiidad a mis^ori^. The Presideiits of the two Cluanbefa 
have heelvr«meace^ oonsuked as the best authorities as to the 
intentiona of tbe ndhiment; and the Cortesy if they had 
kiunni their own mindi^ might at any time have determined 
the iMrik^ of the Govemment. The chief political leaders, such 
asSeoASTA and ZbimiLLA, profeis to share the KiKo^sdesiro for the 
estiddishment of two powerful and well defined {.sirties ; yet the 
amnoption that the prsotioal working of the modern English 
COimtitation is fbutlded on an immutable law of nature is 
baaiy, if not paradoxical. The doctrine that the statesmen of 
a country ahotdd choose sides liko boys at a cricket-match is 
a generalisation from a narrow and empirical observation. If 
Saoasta aod half the Cortes think tlmt a certmn |>olicy is 
ri^ht, it scarcely follows that the other lialf sliould, in concert 
with Zd&billa, determine that it is wrong. While PniM was 
in power the country was governed on a less artificial system ; 
and if he could have rallied round him the extreme and out- 
lying ssctioni^ be would certainly not have regretted the 
absence of a fbrmal Opposition. The Kikq may have reason 
to know that it is no longer possible to induce tlic Liberal 
Unionists and the Progressiata to work together for the public 
good; but he is unduly sanguine if ho supposes that ho 
can consolidate all rim ambitions and joalousios into 
two solid and opposing forces. Geokoe III., who understood 
PorHamentary gwemmeiit better than any Continental politi- 
cian, would Imve been incapable of appreciating the liberal and 
enli^tened views of the young King of SrAiK. To him thi^ 
poUnoal opponents of a Ministry which he favoured were 
nudeontents, if not rebels ; and he would have l>oen the Iain; 
to regret any intm-nal quarrels which diminished their 
efficienoy as a pai^y* Modem statesmen are more tolerant or 
less in Mmmt, wid modein King. h«v6 diworcred dint imj/ar- 
tinlily h aaftr d»ui active intervention. M. Thilhs, who ]>ro- 
vinonaUj adminiaters die fttnetiona of u Ring of the older 
diwOB antnaljr from King AiinDho in hi. estimate of ttio 
dtHiM an Amtmbfy. If all French parties could be brokivi 
up into mfaratei' fragoMniathan those of Stpam, th^ would be 
men doaito or more eaarly manageable than the great bodi<>s 
of LagHfinialSi of Ortoosiets, and ot Republicans. It is true 
that a King and the President of a Republic govern under 
diflmotMndikiMM; but probnbly King Ahaimio will sooner 
or lalar diaeovw that it i» impowuble to nuiiiago t^in on 
otriotif Bttgliab {adneiples. Vh« objeot of party leaden in 
that ooantiy hat haan radier the aequMtioa of power for 
fhsaualvaa thaa the prnawtian of political principles. lu 

alnmili a i a l naisra^ penanat, aad even now it*U dHllLult to 
undatalaad wfaywAanca andAmaiuMi, who were both memtien ^ 
of Piuda Oovnnnantk oboold be naewmavily chiaA of hostile 
partita. Whan tha Kiiw has had thne to aegmretbe con- 
MdHWa of tbt nari^ he viiU ptebahly be able to adopt in 
aia^ angpeeta asr i ad a pn a dent oontas without aneitkig aiu- 
piciM or di s appwwrat . It is net imposeibU that be may in 
tiine he t ee ag i wn s d oetlM moot heaost man in the country^ as 
he it ^ppanMfy net die least sdde. Uia repnoumd to his 
Minirttii pMeebthiatltoMnatdiapesed to aeqtuaaae ui a state 
of chmnta ih a Wann i s nnd diondar; botat IIm sanaetane he 
MdKieMg% Iq^tD dm Osautitiitien whieh he haepromirnd 
to m ai ntohi . Sthe rsodoas oempetitaM ler poem won 
enpntdaof B to Nm t Bm i i i fenaigls^ they wowid nilmt diat tbo 
i >t i t g|| i > wiM net he asna ng t h e wtoh> ai> hnt brtw oa n 
I to I to Wi to i ii lto y p a W tt ti a na on one sida^aiudeB the 
'Kng or n n wl hmi y dkie£ Dto mmm dme 
ai dta dimSiilad tedoas^ KepuUitoae moA-MIUt- 

hne* toaitoaail i^aiort dm Oswnnsaent in aigntfcmM, 

eyamif it ia-p WH M tn ea. the sn p p o rtoni etf dsa M n na r ah y , an 
dm odMilMHrf,Ii>oto»oon6dinMniddtolMali^efdtoaMnf; 
hitt gsMtaln wwt an rognirad it give dMto'mtppgat tot » 
tjaaefnfertoaoUttlM'itpriae- 
ttiAo Cmm» an d its uenito iii tliww ^niatp dm gstoto 
daijr fmmit itwai dnolnt an • “**■ — ■ ‘ 
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TSE OOViniNMEXT AKB TIIE El>trCATK»< 
CiUKsnON. 

T he Mmistors have made up their miud upou 

Eduoatiou question* Ou Tuesday they wilt meet li|rw 
DixOsK^s metiou with au amendment which, m all butforai^ 
is a direct negative. Mr. Dixmr proposes to oundsma tha 
Elemantury Educatiou Act on four counts— its fiidure to ascittu 
tlm ganerui election of School Boards, its cmiiiisicu to make 
aUenUaoeo at school obligatory, tlui liberty given by it to 
School Boards to tax the community for tlie mainteuanoa of 
Detmuunauoimi schools, and the further liberty given to them 
to impart dogmatic religious instrimtion in the schools which 
they themselves support. Mr. Forswi deoluies to go into the 
inquiiy to whioli Um House of Commons is thus iavitsda The 
amendimnit of which he has given notice pleads the shoirHiese 
of (he tiuie whicli lias elapsed sinoo the passing of the Aot, 
and the uecessarily incomplete progress * wlucm kaa beoa 
made in tho ariangements under it, as a reasoa why 
tlu) House cannot enter with advantage upon a review 
of Its pi‘ovisiona* Tho Government is unmJsUkably 
rmiit m ukiiig thiid course. It is no louffiu* possible to con* 
eider Mr. Dixon's pro|K)9als simply ou tiieir several merita. 
Were this possihle, uuu h might be said in favour of mokiiig 
compulsory altoudaiicu at scliool universal, aiul something 
ttethaps in favour of uppoiatiug Scliool Bouids in every 
Tuk<'u by tlmmHolvcs, Lowovur, any amenduienU in this di- 
rection would only make tho Act more obnoxioua to Mr. 
Dixon and tlioao whom ho ropresonts. At pn^aurit, the iact 
tliat compulhory attcuduuco is not univorA-u kcQ|)s a great 
part of the country fico from contioverHy about the payment 
of fees Hi Denominational schoolH, uhilo tho liniiUitioa of 
Sclioul Bouids to dmtiicts in wlueli theie is either a de- 
ficiency of school (iccommodutioii, or un efTccuve doairo to 
elect them on the part of the raU«]»uyers, prevents that 
close ideiilificution of echooU niaintaiuod out of tho rates 
\iiUi n ]4u:iictilur leljgious donoininution which would 
olhiTwUc be apparent in many rural paiishos. 

U would ha\c been idle to attempt nay couiproinis 0 
with Ml. Diaon on the liusis of lucoptmg two [larU of ids 
iiioUou aiul rejecting tlic other two. bucJi a proceeding 
Would not have cuiici hated the Dihsimting opposition, while it 
would have involved tliu abandonmofit oi a \cry stioug posi- 
tion. Hero and there, indeed, llioru may bo iSoncouformisbl 
whoso diHlik<* of tho Educatmu Act is founded on its alleged 
inulhcieticy m respect of tho uppoiutmeut of Hchosl Buardit 
and of compulsory attcndaiico, But tho great majority anuiog 
the DiKKcnWrs dislike it because it has mcidotilally worked to 
ihu advantage of the two dvnoinlualions which have brought 
most zi^alto tho promotion of popular education. Iftlia former 
section of iis opponents hod tiieir way, there would be only so 
much tlio more fuel to food the Indignation of the latter section. 

lu addition to this, any proposal on tho {iStt of theOovern- 
inont to modify tho provniions of the Education Acti even 
08 regards tho two [toinls ou which Mr. Dixoa might 
perhaps make out his cose, would bo rt^arded by the 
Gonseiwativcs, and by an important soction of the LilMttals, as 
something not far short of a breach ofToitij. There is a sort 
of understanding among politkisns that an imiiorUiat Act of 
Parliumont is not to bo altered m essdntiai psirticuldrs within 
two Hesflinns of its being passed, unJess the urgumeuts brought 
forward in fkvonr of the oliungc weso eomehow excluded from 
coneideration m the debates in which tiie measure was cast in 
its actual shape. It cannot be said with any trutii that this is 
the cose with the E^lucatiun Act it is true that the particular 
dftScrdty out of wbiuh so much coniroversy lias arisen was 
baldly foreseen until the A<‘t was passed. Hut tlioiigh in 
1970 the precise form which ths antagonism between 
DenomiaatiottaJisis and Secuktrists would ultimately take 
WHS still undetermined, the existence of such an anta^nism 
was xnaniibsl to ail men. Tho reasons which Mr. Dixon 
will allege in sujiport of his motion on Tuesday wdl bs 
oaly a repetition of those urged by him in suj/port of hut 
anetHkaeut on the second reading of tho Khaneiitaiy IMuoa- 
tien ttB. If it coukl tie shown tiiat those who impfK^rted the 
GevetniUens tw» years ago did so in the belief tlmi they were 
dqiemiig OeMmtnalkmid ochools of all aid, disect or mclir*eti, 
bum monies nnssd by taxation, or that tJwy were of 

klMhlmiKittiml pfovioeaasilgaeti to Denoaiinat i ettal siilioois ia 
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the Ministerial echeme^ it might be maintained that' the Act 
irae the offspring of a misunderstanding, and that» at such, it 
ought to be reversed in the light of later knowledge* But 
neither the oontents of the measnro nor the declarations of the 
Government led any room for such a misconception. It was 
plain on the surfsoe both of theBilland of Mr.FoRST£R*sspeeobea 
that its authors looked to the voluntary action of the Denomi- 
nations to do much of their work for thefh, and that in return 
for thisassistanee the schools niaintaincd by the Denominations 
were to be placed in a position of jierfect equality with those 
set up by the School Boards. What new plea can Mr. Dixon 
allege for the readjustment of the question in a spirit of avowed 
hoetili^ to the schools whose co-operation was thus courted ? 
None, except that the provisions of the Act have worked 
badly. The answer to this is so obvious that it is strange 
that the prospect of being met by it should not have induced 
him to anticipate Mr. Foustkr’s move by postponing ^is 
motion at least till another Sossion. How cun the working of 
an Aot of Parliament bo fairly critici;!cd before there has been 
time to ascertafh what that working is? It is hard to see how 
Mt* Dixon can hope to meet this objection. The only results 
to which ho can possibly ]K)iiit in coniirmation of his thooty are 
results that were foreseen and counteni on two years ago. The 
Government and the majority of the House of Commons had 
to make their choice between irritating the Secularists and a 
section of the Dissenters who for the most part had done very 
little towards promoting the education of the people, and 
irritating the great bulk of those who had already made great 
efforts in the cause of education, and were ready, if generously 
dealt with, to moke similar eiforta in the future. No one ex- 
pected Mr. Dixon to approve of the decision to which Parlia- 
ment came ; but it did not scern too much to expect that he 
would acquiesce in ic until such time ns the reliance of the 
Government on Denominational energy should be proved to 
be unfounded, or us the Liberal party should have been 
convinced of its sin in using that energy for a pulxlic 
object. Certainly neither of these conditions has as yet 
been fulfilled. Instciid of Denominational energy having shown 
itself unequal to the burden laid upon it, the main drift of 
Mr. Dixon’s complaint is that it has answered to the call in a 
way which even those who expected most from it failed to fore- 
see. It is the extraordinary increase of Denominational 
schools that has ov<)kcd the passionate hostility of the Dis* 
senters towards the inoiisure under which such an increase was 
]K)S 8 iblo, and that 1 ms led so many School Boards to prefer 
paying Denominational schoolmasters to give secular instruc- 
tion to the children of indigent parents rather tiian set up schools 
and schoolmasters for tli^mselves. To the pmcticau educa- 
tionalist it is a fact of great moment that so many porsuns 
should bo willing to bear n large part of tlio exponso of 
giving secular instruction to all tlio cliildrcn sent to tliem, on 
condition of being allowed to give religious instruction also to 
Romo of those children. By this means a ISclu»ol Board can 
in many cases be done without, and, considering that an edu- 
cation rate is an almost nccossary nccuinpaniiucnt of a School 
Board, this is not a trilling advantage, is there any evidence 
to show tliat the experience of the last eighteen moiiths has 
made an oduentiou rate popular wdth rural ratepayers? Yet 
ill the absence of such evidence Mr. Djxon’s policy would be 
tantamount to consigning the execution of the Act to a class 
which, having no education itself, naturally sees no reason 
why other people aliould have it. * 

This is the issue which is to bo decided over again next I 
Tuesday. Thore is no religious principle involvctl in it, 
though many Dissenters have brought themselves to think 
that liberty of conscience is in some xnyst^jrious way at stake. 
What is involved in it is the IbrUmes of elementaiy education. 
The Dissenters have taken u lino which for all practical purposes 
is one of simple obstruction, 'flu’y will not consent to secular 
instruotion being given by, and to a considerable extent at the 
cost of, the persons who give religious instruction. If this 
objection is roiognixod, the inevitable consequence will be 
that secular instruction will bo given very imperfectly, and 
aomotimes not nt all. There will be the same confiicts between 
the Education Depnvtmcnt luid the more obstinate School 
Boards that tlmra have been between the Poor Law Board 
and the more obstinate Boards of G unrdians. In the long run, 
no doubt, the Education Dejmrtinent will win ; but b^ore that 
day comos, a whole generation of children will have grown 
up in ignorance. There is no fear tiiat Mr. Dixon's motion 
win be successful, but it is nevertheless of great moment that 
^ ihis nature of the issue raised by it should he dearly imderstood. 

* Mir* Forster is diarged with having betrayed the Nonconform- 
UUu is a suificient answer that he could not have acted other- 

wl^QUt betntying the cause of eduoatlon. The Noncon- 


fomuate have oboien to put to « pOaUioii to wihfok 

fidelity to them is treacmery to Umi eoiQinfui%« Thqr toOto 
not wonder that they are deserted by ststonen and patriota* 
when they insist on preferring the ignofala toteresli m thoir 
narrow sects to the acoompliahmeot of a great national pur* 
pose. 


PAY^ AND EXPENSES IN THE ABMY. 

M r. CARDWELL’S statement of last week did not deal 
with the question of the pay of offioers, but it will, we 
think, before long be found abwlutely neoesM^ to consider 
tho subject. The financial peshion of the solditf has during 
the last hundred years improved considerably; yet, not-* 
withstanding that the expense of living has very much hi>* 
creased, the pay of the officer has remained fixed. In com- ^ 
parison, therefore, not only with the soldier, but with all ' 
persons in the service of private employers, and with the 
prices of tho necessaries of life, the officer is much worse off 
now* than ho was fonnerly. At present it is impossible for a 
sulialtern to live on his pay ; a captain obtains from it a bore 
subsistence, and even in the case of an unmarried field officer 
the margin for luxuries is very small. It is notorious that badly 
paid work is generally synonymous with badly performed work* 
Further, tho fact that a man who has complet^ bis apprentice- 
ship cannot live by his profession is apt to produce a want of 
seli'-respect There .'ire also other reasons for revising the exist- 
ing scale of tho pay of officers. Hitherto the army has not been 
looked upon as a profession by which a man might earn bis 
bread. Only an insignificant minority of men possessing no> 
private incomes have up to the present time accepted com- 
mishions. Henceforth, we are tolci, the army is to open to 
every young man of talent, and tho couritiy insists that the 
career of arms shall be a genuine, earnest, and hard-working 
profession from which all idleness, incapacity, and mediocrity 
will be excluded. This theory is all very well ; but if able 
men are to be attracted, attractions must be ofibrod to them, 
and if soldiering is to be a profession, it must possess the 009- 
ditions of a profession, and afford something more than 
honour and social position. Every other profession either 
affords a respectable sulisistcnce from the first, or else holds 
out to the clever and industrious man a fair chance of com- 
petence ere middle life is reached, and a few grand prizes at 
a later period. The army holds forth neither of these in- 
ducements, and till it does, it will not divert its fiiir share, of 
talent from the law, medicine, commerce, and civil engineering. 

It is certain, however, that before the House of Commons 
will listen to any proposal for granting officers an increase of 
pay, it will demand that the extravagance now so rife among 
military men shall cease. How great this oxtravagance is 
money-lenders could tell, and the records of the Court oi 
Bankruptcy sufficiently prove. We do not here refer to 
exceptional, but to habitual and almost compulMny, ex- 
travagance. The chief causes of this extruvaganoe may be 
Hummed up in two current phrases of fatal and disastrous 
import. One is, We must live like gentlemen ” ; the other 
18, ** It is incumbent on us to keep up tlie credit of foC 
regiment." Yet in the navy, as a rule, officers contrivo 
to keep up theit position and the credit of their ships without 
•ithet running into debt or making constant demands on the 
paternal piirKo. It is well known that neither naval nor 
military officers are as a body rich; but while the latter,, 
from false, and we must add vulgar shame, try to disguise 
a fact incapable of permanent concealment, the former 
honestly, and with manly self-respect, accept their position*. 
Except in the very junior ranks a naval officer manages to 
live on his pay* In the army a subaltern cannot get on 
without an allowance of lOo/. a-year, and even with that tba 
closest economy is required to avoid debt GoveRiinent may . 
doubtless accomplisli much in the way of r^brm, and llrn 
gladly recognixe in Bit. Cardwell's speech a ainoere effort to 
this direction ; but unless supported by publiq opinion — ^itifln- 
enced by the senior officers — it can never tooioughly aasoeied«> 
Moreover, any attempt to curb extnvaganoe must be eoh-* 
ducted ^Btematicaliy , or it will fiuL Some sixteen yean egof- v V 
tlie Dvdte of Cambridge did make an effort to diminish too 
mess expenses at Alderaliot, and eleven yeaie later 
was followed as regards the Bengal army by Xiord 
The question not having, however, been dealt 
cally and ns a whole, and, above al), but Uttfo pento**^ 
having been shown, all the oirculars and 
were eopn trefted m ao ttinto waete^pe^. toe 

time for vigorous action had not 

when m complete ravototkm to ton. fo taking 

place, ia the ttm^^for airBi^ h fiX(N»ffiinre 
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in Ad arinj i» periin^ flmt the gnbitteM, dndUg ! 
It splits impoiriUe to liro on lui jiny, it not otor-aon^oon 
an to liie axtent to which him axpenmture ia oaattiod* If with 
odonoiny he eonld live by hie proftaaion^ he would heTO the 
lam anonae fiw exthmgnnoe, andihe wH qoqUL be moie aeailjr 
chaekad the enthoritiea^ aa it ia in the ninry^^ 

Let na notioe the obiaf Murcea <j$ the praaeat enoeaiiTe ex- 
panditore. l^aaa are two in munher— nameW, dreia and the 
maai; and they were both refored to in Hr. OaenwELL'a 
atatamant In all amuea, aave the Englian army, it ia the 
gio(ffilioii| not the mle, to weair plain dothee when not 
. on mty. A oantnry aff> Bngliah officera could elwaya be 
jbthigiiiahed by their draaa. Mow it aeema to be the 
gehion for them to aim at being taken for civilians 
whenever they are not actually in the performance of 
aome militaiy du^, and, seeing that tho h^-quarter^ atafP 
•eta the example, this is not to be wondered et To judge 
from appeaninoes the British officer ia ashamed inatead of 
being proud of hia profession. The evil of this piece of false 
▼ani^ is twofold. In the first place, at tends to make officera 
look on soldiering as an interlude rather than the business of 
tbdr lives. In the second place, the expenses of officers are 
thereby unnecessarily increa^. A moderate estimate of the 
extra expenditure thus produced ia 30/. per annum. In our 
opinion plain clothes should seldom be worn by officers on full 
pay save when travelling, or engaged in field or athletio 
aporta. The officer who is ashamed of his cloth is wanting in 
that professional pride which should distinguish him. Again, 
tho officer's pocket might bo greatly saved by a diminution in 
the present variety of uniform, and by making it the fashion 
that uniforms should be made by tlio regimental tailor, and 
accoutrements supplied from the regimental store. It is noto- 
rious that it requires a good memory in a cavaliy or Highland 
officer to know what his dross should be under every diversity 
of circumstance, and the bill of the army outfitter and tailor 
has wrung many a groan from fathers' hearts. Besides, the 
terms tailor and money* lender are not seldom synonymous. 
Abolidi the army tailor, and you at oneq circumscribe 
money-lending. The other great source of extravagance is 
the mess, with its concomitant expenses. Few officers can 
keq^ their mess bilJs under 10/. a month, while in many 
oases they double tliat sum. An officer hus just informed us 
that a few years ago, when quartered at Gibraltar, his bill, 
though ho was unmarried, and never dined at mesa stiye on 
special occasions such as inaction dinners, amounted on an 
average to 5/. a month. The 10/. a month whicli may be 
taken aaa not undue average for the bachelor officer includos 
'not only the cost of his own breakfast, luncheon, and dinner, 
but those of mess guests and general expenses. Indeed 
the surplus over his own personal expense^ for actual food 
may be estimated at not less than 20 per oent. Can any* 
thing be more absurd and wrong than that men whose in- 
comes average perhaps from 250/. to 300/, a year, including 
all ranks, but of course exduding those who are excep- 
tionally rich, sliould live in the style of the possensors 
of lo,oooI. a year? The mess dinner includes soup, fish, 
Fren^ dishes, game, and elaborate sweets*— faro which 
most of the partakers of it never tasted before they entered the 
asmy, end which they never eee when they reuim home on 
leave. The majority of officers are the sons of clergymen or 
other profesuonal men, or of squires with a moderate estate 
and immoderate fkiniUes. At their fathers* houses the dinner 


oonsisti of a ptain soup or cheap fish, a joint and tort or simple 
pudding, wa^ed down with bm and Margala, light claret, or 
some erther inexpensive wine. At mess, the subalterD, how- 
ever tnAiy caught, grumbles if both ri<^ soup and expensive 
are not provid^ criticiaee the made dishes which up to a 
inontb cr two previoualy he had never heard of, end inaista on 
gsme oar poult^, whotem its price, Ae to &e wini^ in nine 
oaets out of ten he pvbnoaneei the mesa ribeny beeatfy,” 
end on the d%htest psovoeodoii indulges in diy dbampegne, 
of wUeh he amete to he a eoatioiseenr^ At Ua fidhei^a tMm 
the {dale was probehiy eleotro, end was limitid to ibirfce and 
snoons. At mess it is coneideiwd esssntiat to have masrive 
conddabrAt silver finks, sind dishes^ and eJabomte 

ocntwqpeoss, to pmchaae 1^ k^ up whiA sp^enba^ 
Ibnm aiAoeoia<»n«Dy 

ramest the' edvisablenem of eemiomy^he S aeimbed W 

lieMkeaiw theft it 

wntddbetnomgentlcniBid avoid debt, 


elmea wlla^e^ the sskeof 4 iiMadsjM^ ma 

aotwwttt hmtieg. Another aigmeeiie in 
teganos ie ^ it k necessary to make ecsse; km 

hospitality of the nei|^bottriag gentry. By idl iSMMi, we 
my, he hospitehle^ but to attempt to vk wuh 
mamstm is itot onk ruinous but ridiouloua Omoevi stUh 
oem, at the coat ctf Mbt and ruin to many of their nwtttkiert 
in making a klse msplay of wealth, hut every one known 
perfeotly well that they are, on the contrary, compaintbreb 
I poor. It ia absurd to argue that they uay mdividuaUy Urn 
fbr the xesulta they obtam, and that Uiey merely take ad- 
ventago of the oo-opeialive principle. If by clubbing together 
they can secure a luxurious dinner at halfa-crown a head, it 
ia evident that, by adopting the same expedient, they could 
obtain a good plain meal for half that sum, and they would 
still &re aa well aa their j&thera and brothers 
In addition to the expenses we have mentioned, there is a 
special tax of a most onerous nature, which, though teobnioaiiy 
a voluntary subscription, is in reaHW obligatory. We refer 
to regimental bails. The cost of these varies in different 
regiments and under various oiroumstancea It ia scarcely ever 
leas than c/. a head, generally amounts to lof., and ooeasion- 
ally is as nigh aa 2 $/. or 30I. In the ease of a ball given by a 
regiment at a certain Noi^eru oity a year or two ago, ladiea 
were presented with fans at the door, perfumed ffiuntaina wore 
scattered all over the rooms, and the sapper was obtained from 
Paris. No London fine lady, with twen^ or thirty thousand 
a year, would deem it necessary to bo so lavish ; why therefore 
diould some thirty officers, possessing average incomes of at tlie 
moat 300?. a year, indulge in such extravagance ? No wonder 
that keeping up the credit of tlio regiment cost on thatoecusion 
upwards of 25/. a head. Indeed, that sum docs not seem to be 
considered excossivo, for it is estimated that it will cost the 
officers of another regiment, notoriously poor, no less than 25?. 
a head to return tho hospitality of their neighbours in the same 
city. Tho total income of many of the subaorlbom does not, 
we may safely assor^ exceed 200/., which is scarcely propor* 
tionate to on expenditure of 25/. Ibr one night's disphy. It is 
really time that such mischievous follies should be checked by 
the authorities and discouraged by the good sense of the older 
officers. Nor would there be either difficulty in so doing or 
lack of precedent for repressive meamu'es. ip the Navy the 
captain is held rcspousiblo that the mess expenses of his 
officers are kept within reasonable bounds. Wliy should not 
the colonel of a regiment bo required to interpose hie 
autliority to prevent tlio credit of too regiment, tho social 
position of the officers, and the goodwill of the neighbours, 
being purchased at their present exorbitant price ? 


CUOVVDS. 

A S a rule, we see human nature by retail. Wo judge of our 
fellow-creatures as the student judges of a geoloeiciu fbmia** 
tion from band specimens. It requuros an IroaginatTvo eflbrt of 
which lew people are capable to comitnict a picture of the Sahara 
from a peck of dust, or of the human race from the hslMoson 
specimens with whose peculiarities we are intimately a^pudated. 
It is worth while, therefore, to take advantage of an ocoastoual 
opportunity for observing tho phenomena presented by a vast 
crowd, and to have actually before our eyes an appreciable frhctioii 
of that object of which we talk so much and about which m<jei of 
us know so little — the people of Kngland. It is useless^ indeed, to 
disguise the fact that a crowd, considered simply as a crowd and 
wiUiout reference to any ulterior object, is a highly disagreeable 
phenomenon. We have always wondered that Balaam, who was 
presumably not a sentimental person, expected to find it essii^r t > 
cune the JDnraelitos when be could only see a small portion of 
them. We are rather inclined to agree with Hwift,tbat, although 
! Tom, Dick, and Harry may be very amiable persons, a mixed 
! assortment of precisely similar Toms, Dicks, ana Horrye becomes 
I rapidly detestable. The satisfaction which a crowd takes in seeihg 
I itself IS, however, a notorious, if an Lnex|>licable phenomenon. It 
almost upsets the philosophical theory that every event must 
have a cause. A crowd is often its own cause; or at lesit it 
icsemhles a nlanetsry system in which there is no central nun, but 
each unit is kept k pla^ simply by the coinbined attraction of all 
the other units. Though this was of course uot the caas on 
Tueedaylest, it was true even of that occasion that the pleasure 
I of wliieh we are speaking was an iii0«dient, to an amooat not 
easily determinable, in the motives which attracted people. The 
seotucHUit may perhaps be a relic of some distant age when 
max was a mgarious animaL Mr. Darwin has not yet smnged 
tha'pieciae une of our ancestiy, but a good deal that is singular in 
hmtaan nxtim would be explained if it could be proved that one of 
our remeta aneestom was a sheepu Whatever the ultimate camM9, 
iMrirpver,, of this congbinemitve or swnrmhig instinct, we may 
: wli aMsnr ussflul lessons whilst grati^ing our strimjW property. 

A mok kin sveijr respeot a phenomenoa worth studying. It ^ 
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foff ezampk, a pmctoiii MampUfieoliMi at tilt stitiiffe 
]iiiiittti> tkti fttUnif yti Kt tM W ii l ifa nfi% t 

of what maitiduAl w«mU tol but ritet 

complex rfttia at tint omptioa of llit unit u intonsi|lcd hy thu 
(lection of h\B ovru tbougltta IW)m tbe tiinrouiidinf? miiltitiktt. 
To roftlizo fully tba wown^ of thia (^nriona actbin and hh 
action it ti> imdatsttod tiro philosophy of ri^Tolationt, mv* 
Mtdea, or anr grett populuer outbunt ^ ftellniif. A mb 
may be ragvkrcbd' * lANi apbntunl aunlo^uo If im elccttio battsry^ 
amf ptliifttpafM of a^ higher <tr<Urr than the orators of TmlalgMr. 
Hqunre may do wall tobncsenie laiuilmy with tliui potent mtehtnai^.. 
And* iirtaed^ to Eii^^huinv at thm nionK>ut the proUam la 
auciiially siitoaitiiig. The iu4>b went out on Tiuu<(hiy to see tba 
ueir»AmtreAt to the iiion/u( liv ; hut, if t»^rtain persons are to 
holfcToaV the mob was the Kolr-Apparcut It waa a aneci- 

men ot ouV future innalcr, if th^ ])ropnwticfttiona of di^mnl Oon-* 
•ervcktivoi and aaniruiao d* iLmirn«'iKe nre well founded; pad 
aaetiming that tlioie is n nuiioio i hnn'*e of Kuch a con^Mmiinitiimi 
(jao worn rntto like to know wUnt fiic hiH tastee. opiuieini^ and 
ofaniuottr^ Ja Lfiviftthmi, hh Hohhas talltf'l him, likely to be n 
gentle Of a brutal raoiter ^ lio <hovv a hir the ffuillathie, 

<ir iM be likely tu be of alathai^'ic ttiuipomiu' n(, nnd to bound hii 
ainhitiuu to unlIniU«‘d beer and 

1 ‘rohiibly wo should bo favoiiiahh imj)re*M*d by the 
of Tuesday. Ateor all, a IlritiMli iwnb ih ifin'rjdly couNpicuoua, 
and on Muoh an ow’iwion it is of miwo more tlmu uMuiIly con- 
aptouou^fora certain twngbgood<*n.ituri>. Th^r^^ is not a bit of niallee 
in it. A mub^ it ia true, may f»cc>iM<maU\ its temper at 
un eUotiun, or under the oloqueu/co ot u Ihot^stant deummeer 
of the hearlat liAdv, or wlwn it i& moicd by actual bunker or 
miei^y. ilut at tlie worst it in not liloodtlu.-siy, os a breneb 
(u au IfUh mob is eometiiuos bloodthirst} . It le lunro given to 
liriree-pley than to absolute fury. It is not likeh to rut your 
throat, hiulgyou to a lamp-post, or firnij your dead body tbtough 
the Mtroetn^ thotrg'h it la not impos^^ihle tmtt it nrmy uv intentionally 
knock out ratine with a brickbat Ih en thf^se two hundred 
peraifiaat neadlngr HbitioQyWho, to Mr. Odgera imagination, re- 
aamblod a hard ol sturvinu wtdvcH,” only Hui'ceeikui in tHiring 
hia coot and fai:alog him to time lofuge in a HOBicwluit uudignifiad, 
but not very inAcaoMiblCi refuge — rather a gi ntle exhibition of 
lupine Jbrooity. Kvon on the acrious occasioua, an lilnglifth 
mob hae a roolneea of temper, oi a seiiHc of humour, or aomo other 
imdeiinabU inetinct, which (its it Mthm for practical Jokee than 
for graver outburota of brutality It nlwavs he<*iiw to be dimly 
aware thnit there Is a ctmiie side to its prexTedings, and it h most 
jttdicickiudy reiuctaiiit to take a Ingh moral tone, or, itt nthar 
wurdb ^ baeonte actively oliouHive. (hi tko other himd, it 
ofHiimt be denied that it is »^qiiiiily couspiLiious for a 
ceruisi lodplera stupidity oi pi,4lieaclo(incis, which is r>cca- 
aioiially irriuilinfli in tlio extrciuc It ontni'it bo said, for ex- 
aiiiplo, tlmt Kiq^whnicji ore g»*n.^'rftlly aware of the fart that a 
^jihooKoud people wilt poos through an ouemng two feet widn mors 
,yA*liiy if they walk in file than if tnoy inMist upon all froing 
.ira list They show a lordly itidifll^rsucs to the inexorable laws 
et >ipaoo which is imposing, as all sheer stolidity is imposing, but is 
ftp* i > load to cviisluid ribs under thf* comlrtions o( concrete ex- 
isi* iico. And liiuillv, every mob, Knglish or otherwise, has a 
h ipp> fru'ihty in combining tlie I'xtrcim ^ of la'^hness and cowardice, j 
'ria <»rdinary rough appears to belie'* c, oi iit an> rate he acts as ; 
i 6 hi hdiev^. that tlu» bough of uu elm-tree is c^ijiable of bearing ! 
for an ludednite jroviod just as many human lieings os can be 
idiVed u][Km it sxiie by «uio ; and wlmn \i suups, as a treu com^ted 
by n long rsMidence m J^mdnu may bo excinxed fur snapping. 
Ini reginida thn ottcideiit ns totally unpicoedentod, and prubabfy 
doe tSM speOMhl interposition of Pru^uiemc. ils is not the leas 
Wble to ths miwt groundlcHs i)aut<!«, and is likely to be just 
M I'oscly oonviticed that Hu Paul s i» Inuiig upset the crowd 
•1 tlmt a deal bturoh w'tth no ^larticular support will hear any 
wimbev d tons weight. 

New h Cotmoi be ssid that wo have been describing a modei 
rttler of mankind ; and imlsed it has not been as yet pro** 
pised thud the toutions of government 8 bould la* exercMBd by a 
mob {HWe mtd simpla. There i^ no ari^muu' tram the uman to tiw 
unita oi it i» compoNed A mob of stab^smeit. phyoao»> . 

plMtWK or divioas, if such • mob could !»« collected, would be just ' 


ilf not 
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ymi & m i m iti , ho aaopaubon^y dMMl> 
a. vast sopoiiwniBtont maos— «at imMkmi o»ai»a.hM ^ 

tentlo]ro---but ofilfeer imislitljtmtaAst^ llmgomiigndai 
dispersed tfarongli the sands of aiivsr^ or itoneUlsidmbcmBattf 
bay, are iiroilbetod i^mbob otttoptoportlon b otwoon Ito wisiMm 
and hi oppoNrito. CNie thiok^ on the oBo^lMnd, IntrMtig 

ptoblaiBs which com op to tlio ooisidmlloa of toilaaisot, ot 
the vast Empire thaS hiw to bo govoniod ms saoit ootlsm. isdolil* 
gible principles, o€ the finaaeial and aoeUl ami lagal^rotomatimt 
are nc^cd, of the vast amount of knowiodm required to si|p|tj 
the mem bases on which an opinion must be tomod, end of nio 
Isamiof required to enable a m«B to go tbreu^ any^piooeso wooliyi 
cd* to aaiBa of masopong upon to date whin moo v«M ; and, cnamr 
other hand, one eovasts up to profortieii of to orospd wbrnfsao' , 
wMb even a prtaul fatw appeamooe ol knowing tot tor e as e miA 
difficult^ t<T soy noihiog of knowing how tb meet tom. WboA 
an intlnkteiiiiiml luunbor of poisoiis are there in any Itisge mob whbr 
are iit, for example, to pronounce upon our Indian policy, on to 
view which wo ought to take of Prince BmmarcK, or on to 
American difficulty, or the best modcH of edncatienal orsandtixy^ 
referm P We know very tew, oven amongst the most educated 
the f*xp<^rienee j classes, whose opinions we should be inchned to iftce^ OH 
' these or OH a doun otlror subieota; and the onortnous ing)aivt^ 
of to people bofbve us depend to their knowledge on seam 
end ol a stomp oration, or on the dictum ot same wxUar 
of s(*cund-rate articles who is all but as ignorant os tliemselyes* 
And yet there are many sober and serious reformers who proclaim, 
and to all appearance Irolieve, that the political salvation of man- 
kind depends upon allowing all the% people to have a voice in 
matters of which tlioy are as iffnomnt as they are of the mode of 
calsnUtii^ the path of a comet. One geutlentaii tMoks that every- 
thing will go well when Parliament is amngod so as to present a 
photographic mimature of erwy shade of opinion in to country^ 
so that, il there are ninety-nine fools to one wise man^ one-huu- 
dredth part of the Uouso ol Commons should be wise. Another 
ihinlts tmit the pt>litical atmosphere will be purilied as soon as we 
give votes to all the fenriuk fools os W(dl as to all the mole feols. 
When wo see before our eyes the muss of mir folbw-country- 
women — very excellent mothers, sisters, housemaids, and washer- 
women^ it may bsb but dependent for their pijUticol knowledge on 
the senm which mU from to table of their male rstoions^^we 
Lave a aim seme of wonder at the faith of these reforasen. Htiruly’ 
they must fancy themselves to bo in possession of the philMopheire 
stone when they fancy that they can transmute this mass of iguo- 
ranso into the pure ore of political wisdu.n 
lliero are, we are aware, many coDHulations which may be 
applied to these natural misgivinga. It may be said, for example, 
tnat even our Imslatom are as great fools as the rest of us, ana 
that in ibis world we must bo content to rub on through h eetisw 
of blunduva. Or it may be urged that, if the masses are igpeniaV 
fbey have good instincts, and can tell who is seeking thw gpod^ 
though they may not be able to judge independently of the laeiit 
of the measures proposed. To discuss any such suggeathins would 
load us into the whole theoiy of politics, which is peihaps scarcely 
admissible at the end of an article. We must be content to 
remark that an honest democrat will probaldy nsk himself somo 
such questions as we have suggested ; and perhaps, when bw has 
looked the people fairly in the noe^ and seen how mush mud gess 
to how much gold m the cempoaitoi of hia idol, he will eoasoelp 
be aaiiahed wto some of to od'-haad selulaoiia of th» paoMoat 
that are odered to us by oidinacy lefoameou 


LAST TUESDAT. 

A FTEB Biak^ due dsduetoi ftoa to gnahiiig eathoaiato 
and hystesical rhapeodies of some of oos moie, enwtiiHHd 
cauteB^ponuii% U must be admitted tot to Thaakqgivii^ 
Tueaday is ua historical event of considerable significant m 
that ererybody is entitled to Aake bands over it, and ta eadtogji 
sincere a^ hearty congratuhitiQiis on the success wtoh atlandMl 

it. TOe proeeaAon was punctual; to Queen and Ftfiaea of 

aa thmidhtlefa and itnpitl^ive tlu' mob of oi'dinnrv cockuaja; I Wto entered toreoubly into to spirit of to and bew dfi 
to to auiiiotivs of the crowd 0)111 no more lro.ulduced'aaaiuargifc- inoessastly wilA » tadc, oeidiid Mroogntoii ed to 
mto tot tbm poliucai power judisioii^ I graating wUdk toy eveiywlwre meWsd; to aemriann tfafia 

ifllto^paIlHig**b(»to than the follK^s of n mob of Oxtod tmdei&^ | pact weie goudUnaMed to oidsady, to to nutoiito nto liii|A 
Ottgmmoration would pruTu tli.Ltkey ace uu!^»> cbai,* of «h» Mn^neat* castcurad tha^ «k a* fllAi 


UtakOf doing waQ in Ue UokoulH. And it la tan. that 
arfc»'innaaa»<n waiMiaaaad mob at n pubho mocUng o. am enaniiiB 
nrtm Htoit tlmt in man; napoot. it i. not laiicit mo» 
aibW«ilMti dm laa» jpohiilMd c^twd« nhtnh iiU our emoatoon m 
pUio niMMiam It IS a litlla more lubdiied la mamiHr, bwt 
itoisqHi«to ia < ei^^ aa '^seltisli. cowardly, ami iupulsive, 

'iSindMasaP of ^ amb, wr havp muI, are not merely tm sum 
oft tile wminv^nm of im iudwidual memhim. but oat somehow 

simple process of ulae^ % 

]tohv«(^knimii hmopk^ ^ unduly biwiud tfm o( giwm4 

ipllld.«%WI»'lMSi«ff<**■^.•awM>a^^mwtltoildmiif^ goTliiaaM^ ibi 

aIgM of •- •ilfc'omwi » xa*hae titjnng 1 m th. Until «rf. *,• wiUl Iftota 0» )p< t “ 

' ^iwtenmvMi Th» pmUim ob tUl aywtotntioa. . wottnea 

bfotbM to twwg ike wndiaa>.| tnmpet -wteao UMr ' 

jtln kd w mM^ awi to giw t» h tlw pimwii ai i raalna iimm/t CM ' 
cteiwt mpr bk tk» fam of. i5»‘ 


caodfalsi is tin f^tiate wan onoemad, evaiTthiBg W 

amootUg and noilMaUI,. K ia not utrqtt tint iBtit_ii. &[W 
oonjnncbw of puMant einitaaiiMMOB eatt ko weaMdi tm mim 
TtSian^ ia geM anou,^ to atyCMiHtik pwwffaflM 
and daffiana ip « ea i « M iMwo»diyor CB|ifflytn'tflwMkt>p w l^| ‘ 
widadai ii i d a B , HawUita Htu mi tf jmm m pd a d’ tC Warlfcie 
Z t i f y n pk l ie- inMliw m at fr ; knkiaMg t»<aami^]M 
titat^ia iM-eda'—kC *tatiaia»aMft. S a hakaiMr j' 
waida, w». k aa» tt oaa ■afta44(Md* fa ^ *^Mt'S igf I 
diwiisi tjTppt ii|d 
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sriiiA A<pi imtiiri Uwi <fc» ^ 

^ «()Mv |MiMi4<%^ 

iiMilg^ mm tqiudlgr «o|toii^ tbttqgh law najlmSw^ in iMr 

nanidDTM «f tim ^raeeedingi, Mti iiiia MS 'gona timmgh 

the v«ri«M «^rt^ 01 oven on* or two of them* wUl pethape 
tanAsrliw^iMMM t*««*d mr aMi* an th* onIjonL JCt mm «e 


liiMida «n« at WMholnetw BdUm. 


t»Md wsB^ymon ^ «ia^«0t It mj 

w«tdi irUb> Whww, kwt to pot iQgiitW l»ia% tioA 

of^uttfiHpiHioi ofthismlWa^ lothafirtft^Jo^ | 

mito «f |]M,|tfxiowniQi» tem Bodimiluuii ^BiiIm to 6t roolo , 
M1u» at dte Simod ood lMoktyO«bri SUoot is toliiw mm 
tfaim 4OV0D ttuBss io }fBogUi ; «id olmiff tlie of iMs dis* | 

iteiios tlio povomsBi on ooili mU, A® hoom; roofij» tom- 
{RMOONr ilnS^ oido stmtii «i ofsa opaoas'wofo tb^gsd , 
ly ieo iunnmomlifo A p^oo erf the wwA m$.y 

hoit® •* dooUod,’' iM Ae-oolm ow, mtobw 
thstt oilhatetuiik of t)i0|Mroom«a;lmt Aepfoirndwos oc^^ 
o4> iufar stoog tJio wkole toots 4Kot Sbevs ooold oot bote been 
anuili mm fbr thsse who tanmi Uto; imd it miw he miimsd 
^t^She emrds 4 a Oxford Btiest wsie '^iiite dkuoct fnini the 
cdrowdfotfaidli hod pmieudly gothend idong the Stroud. Tbos 
thm were setea uiilos of people olosely pot'ked on soeh side (rf 
the wsy, oodhere end there spreoding out, as at Buckinghom 
Potooe oad Tmfalgar ^uare, into a tasi sea of uptumod faces, i 
This was ae^ht of whiA any Sovereign might well bo proud, 
and which hoidly any other than our own could have com* 
monded. And then there was the ohtoring. Salvoes of cannon 
are os nothing compared to tho groat shout an hour long 
which follower tho Iloyal party, and which was kept up 
eputiuuausly, without tho slightest pause or lull, along the 
nhulellDO- For a good hour and more going, and for another 
iKutr eoming hack^ there was a tumultuous, unmlermittont, deafi n* 
ing xoor from the throats of hundreds of thousands. The mulU* 


Aonothwtgh tUostmtmwmouflieh wayWbtTaul^alut<rfgo^ 
n®5. I dJlod out, tlave yer got lidke with ytr f ^ 

since hten tho^t vwih while to imdio an autho^i^fh 


since hten tho^t vwth while to imdio an autho^i^fh 
aanoimiieiMsnt that the Kleiudent dosigmite of tl\e British RepuhlSd 
of the latute did not juin in die thanksgiving for the rseovmp 
the 2^oe «f Wolea It appears that Hr. Ihadlough also de^ 
dined the Lord Uhomhedam^s civilttios. hiaido Uie €athedi4 
the scene was certainly very gnmd and uiipremdvs, and it was 
generally remarkid that it would he difficult to dud another 
edifice so well ada^dsd ful' such a purpree.^ The docoiations ware 
meagre, hut the people fuinishcd a certain amount of ocduurlo 
light up the huilaing. Tliore was a siclficleDt numbur of Inifliimt 
uniforms to supply seviunl stripes aud eatches of hriuht colour 
in the area, and the kdtes* dresses took oll‘ the soinimvmess oC 
their black^Loaied coumuniotis. Although curiosity and an ex* 
hilamting sense oi alright p«gi*aui wsie perhaps mm pve- 
duraiimut than an} other frulmga before the service coauiienoed« 
it was mpoMuhle not ti> trace the iutUience of tender and edema 
thoughts as ii pi oc< eded. 

The pTocesdingK of the evoning suf^gost tbe^iemarir that if an 
illmuination is worth doing it is worth doing wdl« The nreseut 
pntctioe of lUuininiition imjMMes a bimion on individuals lOr tha 
grutidi ation of society, and appoaas oalouhtted to produce tho kast 
satisfoctoTy leuult, witli a largo expense of money and anplsasaut 
approhensions, which are always more or leiHTnalited, of distressing 
fucidents. Tho smie in 8uville Row was disgraceful to tho au* 
thonties who permitted it. A dense crowd colleotsd to sea tha 
iHununation oi a house which has acquired celebrity by pretivrfbi 
dtaqilays, and osnugtm wore penaittsd to drive (hroitA sLia orow<4 
so ns to iucnmsi^ tho liability, whioli must nsoossari]^ he great, la 


tude wae Wttdoubtodly the best part of the show: and Piince go ns to inom\ 9 o the liability, whioli must nsoossariy he great, la 


VUMV U* OUUTT * WW* DUO •* 

would have been more or less than man if he had failed to be 
profoundly touebed by the sympathetic and kindly anxiety which 
wRii exptimi in the glonco of those myiiad eyes : — 

Tou wooM hsvs thought the very winduvre npake^ 

So many grtfsdy looks of young and old 
Through ciUMirients dartod thHr dcHinug tyea 
irpoti hie vuwge ; and that all tho walto, 

With pninted Imsgery, had said at oucc, 
dam praervo tlwe I 

If there was not much fancy or variety in the decoraii4m of the 
Bfneta^ there w'as at any rate no stint of bright colours aud 
irliit<ving gaiide; and the general effect was bhthc and cheery. 
There would probably have been more order, more obvious art in 
a French display, and the Germans on suck an occasion would 
have 001^ out stronfjf in emblems and allegories. There is a 
kind of stoiple Cbild-like poeto in the German mind which runs 
nalurrf&y to aHegory. But Englishmen, either beoausc, if they 
sre poetical at <ul, they ore poetical in a deeper way, or because 
they are more rfOUstlc, are usually not good at tliis sort of thing, 
ond avoid it. At Ht. Dunstan's a kind of emblematic illustration 
of the force of pmyer was evbibiiodj but it was hardly a suecc'^s. 
I'be crowd idsimded the attendants at the patient’s bedside with 
the doctors, and woiKletod why they should be arrayed in robes of 
gold and colours. There seemed indeed to bo a good deal of 
cunoslty about the doctors, iind aome surprise was fait that thisy 
were not iUdluded in the procemdon. The Prince’s mcovoiy would 
omiear tobe more intimately associated in the popular mind with 
Hr. QttU and the glass of kUer beer than wito bench of 
bishops. One of the inscriptions in the streets was tolerably ’ 
coiiipreheiisive in its ajcknowiodgmeots, and in the way (rf dog* ' 
gercl Was.at least as good as Ur. ^ne's hymn - • ' 

ToQodwhosiMralhlatire, ' 

To ienoer, Gull, and Ikwa 
AudtothsPrinsssswlft^ 

Oar giathode we owe. 

There is A comic side to the gimvest eulyeeU, and the crowd 


overwlielriiing pressure. Tlntrewms pvrliaps a grim propriety k 
the solfcthm lor such proceedings of Hia\ iilc Row, whore a csao of 
semi-vullocniiou. or of fractured Imib, would be certain to be 
treated b\ the nest medical and surgiiol skill in Londoa. Tlk 
iron railiiigs ond stone Hteps, against which sudden pressure fiiust 
drive the weaker memboM of the crowd, aiighi proliobly a^a*- 
' vate the nnsciuef, for which, however, special means m allevi* 
aiion would be found within ilio houses. Let any perM»u who 
doubts the justice of our complaint ngaiuHt tho police wJioptirmiKsd 
such proceedmgA iuBpeci tlie loirMity by daylight. It would 
bavi bt^n quite kid enough U) allow tiiat to be duns which ns^ 
ceMnly fiUrected a large crowed into a street from whiuh* sgrew 
at either ond is narrow aud iiidin^Ot. But to sufibr Uiis Crowd 1# 
be invaded by Larnsges was monstrous. If onrriagas are to be 
permitted at ril on tlieso occasions, which wo greatly doubt, they 
ought to be confined U» the broadest streets and compolled to 
dnie slowly. But wo go tlie length of saying, that if a 
tnidssnifin m desirous to display loyalty and patriotism, he 
ought to dud soiiio «Ahor method ihan the illumifiaiioti of 
bis sljou front m a narrow or imteotMsibie strenq. Let the 
housoholders of the principal streots, who arc gcnemlly expcHiied 
to illMrmpnte, subHcniie to imse a fund lor a display of fireworks 
in the rurkft, and if HubsuriptlouH do not euiUre, let public monay 
be vot^^d for the purpose. Uousidtuing tho gratitirntinn tea vast 
popiilnlioti whh h sueh displays niTord, no A>X(icmliture on any ob- 
ject not necessary could bo more laudable. Besidos fireworks^ 
there might be such effects ns were produced on TuoBday etoning 
by circlss of coioumi lamps around toe domo of fit. t^aulV They 
could be seen from any open space flrcim which the Cathedra} n 
\ isible, and thus they rather attmoted people froni; *n»ttmd of to*' 
words, dantter. Aa illuminatian of toe Hoiiites of IWliammit 
wonld bo vunhlo 'fr*oni groat part of tho Thames Kmbankmsai, rM 
S the stsirs leading to the river were duly fifiiosd end covriagos 
prohibHei, a vast tnultitiide could be assembled wiihoiit danger 
and to their great eajo} mont. Instead of attrsioting the tm^eiit 
Kaskendvrs to the more civilised parts of LondoB, they thouid be 


foimd hi the iaoideots of the day. An I entottained with fixeworksiti Vielc»ria Itekaad illundimtoais of 

I ooiBWiaw apptm to have excited great admiration by 1 conmiouoiu buildingn in their oivn nsighbourhood* It not 

the shuim tneimer hi wbioh he ^t up to windward end ported ' bo forgotten that liirvo of tho most dangerous places in l/mdoa 


^ ^ uj^ Mf wwuwmu win porseu do lorgotten inai Mirvo ot tno most oangeroiis places m x/imioa 

helm oB his rmeruveljrcra^ It WMsufigosted that perhaps he on Tuesday tvooing wore fit. PauFs Oourohyoid, loidgate iiiJl, 
Would ** Bpemkeri state coaeby which ’ andTeoaple Bar, and it wss the action of public auth'itiaos which 

swung y Its old fotther straps ahymiopk in a stosm. The | drew together the crowds ta wbioh the greafost mmibsr ofcasunl- 

NoncawOTiiim fiSS*tdod by the ' Uee occtiirsd. Tho width ol Farringdon Street itrieimosing hi** 

smhtof^A^toshoparOanter^^ ci^y <rf weouple ? tween Fket Sweet aiid Ludgate Hill enabled tho deomiioiw of 
of ^ 1 '^® t*iui»phal arch to be viewed without toe peril whi^ attoivlod 

]m|iaaaig m lu^ Lw dad^Bhyiffii want toroagh a near afipreachto the Cathedral or Teinplo Bar. Couridcring 


thoir part of the perfbrmaiiee with gwait bercdui ga! 
3%ef6 m apms 4h^ wj^ it in rfMMt ta «OBaiQii£ 


the entent to wbioh toe City has been cleared in leoeut yt arsy 


a s ee ass woaderlal that 


Corporation shottld invite the 


and a coc^ hat Gaea ws I mw aaaS f Ae lissi 

'VtiSr f-sna 

4^ to M Mdki M tt I** SwM ht ’MpI, 

M 4* aONMi a* pjapiOaif 


tftfmtXnmm mUkt km* moimeti tbmt • to ftiMrr «4tot than at T.mpl* /to, 
Imm •ndfit-wMd to** Mn was irHIiont Simgm by w manv Mople a. 

iaiMlMtHV fHiOl w u aM hdd. nwego Wcrtwolliul 

p m vcf tf i i % tow t i-wwly tonretoMtit taigSt do oomotbiiw to o»i'i« 

.r 'iK *liP|Mim«a Meh « totiM iH%ut mdwgwfog thdr (t 

Smn^ fjiMM, . MliBMitoiitlwra b»«i tiuit Loud Nolwii vouU b«*« 

** VW SWWif llptob«*l|>»to iP—oar of »giwidiPBy to i*bkb tho B<yjJ 

»PMw KM an atm dua» ooifty, drau^^ «r«f« 
BlitoiitotoH, aud ttow i* ibo*l*6i>*«dMr.i«* »H 
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pruiciplea of Mr. Lowe, we will ^yenture to augge^t thet 
the Metropolitan Board of Worlca might he empowered on 
certain ocoaftions of ipedal r^oicing to expend a limited 
stun in the nootumal ornamentation of the capital on a 
comprehensire ejatem, and with due regard to the stig- 
geetiona of deeoratiye art An infinitely small addition 
to the general rate now paid would relieve tradesmen from the 
future ^ligation to exhibit, and ourselves from that of again be- 
holding a wearisome succession of stars, crowns, initials, and other 
devices, showing much less variety than the shapes of the houses 
to whi<^ they are offixod. Wo are aware that some tradesmen 
may regard illumination not as a costly burden, but ns a profitable 
idvertisement^ and in this point of view the present system is parti- 
cularly objectionable. Perhaps the strongest impression which re- 
atalna after one of these displays is that of its general meanness and 
poverty of invention, and the palpably commercial motive of some 
of the most successful efforts that were made. As was said on a 
memomble occasion, We cannot be all tailors," and therefore if 
the metropolis is to bo illuminated it ought to be done at the 
general expense, and on the principle of aiming at a few gnmd 
and widely seen effects. Wo should nave thought that something 
might have been done at the Victoria Tower which would have 

5 ratified every person who could stand upon the Embankment or 
oat upon the Thames. It was said that tho fireworks prepared 
for the national festival held on the conclusion of peace with 
llussin were not all expended, and that the residue were re- 
turned into store, where perhaps they still remain. Wo sliould 
imamno that the resources of Woolwich Arsenal would be 
available for pyrotechnic work at moderate expense; and cer- 
tainly, if bonnres were desired, tho materials would be forth- 
coming to any extent from tho public offices. Tho Admiralty, 
for example, might contribute an enormous mass of Reports 
and oorrespondence which have never been arranged, and there- 
fore are practioalk useless ; and the Hume Ofiico might send Mr. 
Ikuce's abortive Bills, which would supply euough waste paper for 
any reasonable quantity of fireworks. 

Returning, however, to the point from which we started, we 
must emphatically express tho wish that London may never again 
arrange tor itself an evening*8 amusement which is certain to end 
in bnnging sorrow into several or perhaps many households. 
Wo propose, as regards Temple Oar and 8t. Paurs Churchyard, 
the same test that wo have applied to Saville Row. l^t readers 
go and look at the places, and say whether any reasonable persons 
charged with local government would invito or encourage masses 
of pooplo to concentrate themselves them after nightfall. Tho 
City Police are entitled to credit for having excluded carringea 
from their jurisdiction ; but although in this respect they showed 
prudence, they c^mnot be exculpated from blame for not foreseeing 
that which actunlly occurred. At a quarter to lo o’clock there 
was a terrible crush of people at Teinplo Bar. One man was 
killed and several other persons dreadfully injured." When this 
country pays the indirect damages for the Alabama*^ cruisi*, the 
Oity authorities ought to bo nut upon their trial for causing this 
man’s death. It is impossible to read the list of injuries which 
b.vi be(m published without feeling that they painfully deform a 
picture which otherwise the nation might looK bock upon with 
pride and jt»y. 


extravagmices, but disererion and juSffmnk beftiand w 
the satirist boasts of some prs*«m&Mntty soooassfiil piasotttmain of 
fbny,iie bide us bdUeve that Uisliot^ emieattiio ol this or that 
man amongst us, bat 

He's knight o* the shtve snd nfnmnU yon slL 

And if it is not self-love bnt self-knowledge that keeps the e«b* 
jeot in perennial fVeshness and intereat, yet it^DOt au humility f 
either. Tho fool exhibits in an extraordinary degiee human 
vivacity ; a quality excellent in itself, yet one on which thought 
and discretion not seldom act as drag^ We could all be bri|^ter 
than we are if we were not afraid of being foolisiL Weoold 
ourselves in check, but we admiie energy nm self'aaeertiaaL} mid 
are not these special charaeteristioe of the fool properP We do 
not recognize as such a man of feeble nolition>— ehy, reserved^ dull** 

S pirited; a man so characterized may lack understandingi but he 
oes not ofier the points and marks prop^ to our present aanject. 
There is no fool either in satire or experience who does not wow 
an exceptional vitality, a delight in making his nature manifest ; 
and so long as we are concerned* with him only as a spectacle, we 
feel ourselves brisker and more capable under the inflitence of hie 
sprightUness. 

Folly is a flash, a prominence, an attraction. Thera are pe<^le 
who are really great in all their qualities --who cannot help making 
a figure, an appearance, whenever they show themselves. ^ Next to 
them come the fools. An unobtrusive fool is a contradiction in terms. 
The spirit of folly is combustible, and flames out on the smallest 
provocation ; vitiuity is necessary to keep men thus conspicuous in 
any field. Folly is, in truth, an enduring, long-lived qualify. 
What Oharles Lamb says tenderly of a foppish schoolfellow who 
died prematurely is felt as a truth by us all; — When men go off 
|i BO early, it scarce seems a noticeable thing in their epitaph whether 
they have been wise or silly in their lifetime." Folly being thus 
long-lived and self-satisfying, it is perhaps no very great reprofmh 
to mankind that wo pity a man lor being blind and lame, but 
never pity him tor being a fool. There must always be an appeal 
for pity befuiQ we bestow it — a mute appeal perhaps, but atiU our 
pity is asked for. The fool who asked for your compassion in good 
taith would b> the act withdraw himseu from the category of 
fools. 

A creature thus vi\aciouB, forward, apt at self-display, ex- 
hibiting in broad, bold characters the commonest impulses, desires, 
ambitions ot humanity, naturally takes a prominent place in all 
pictures of human nature. All literature gives evidence of the 
attraction. Folly, indeed, while literature was in abeyance, 
became a profession, and as such has embarrassed our language 
with a merely technical use of the word. People could not do 
without the diversion which the exhibition of it in books and on 
the stage now affords us, so they took the rude, straightforward 
course ol making it a livelihood. Of such Den Jonson sings 

Fools, they are the only nation 
Worth men's envy, or admiration s 
Free from care or sorrow-taking, 

Selves and othen merry-makiiig } 

AU they speak, or do, is storUng. 

Yonr fool ho is your great maiTs darling. 

And your lady's sport and pleasure ; 

Tongue and miable are his treasure. 


c 


THE LITERARY USES OF FOLLY. 

^ONSIHEUINQ how irritating and irksome folly is when we 
^ come to close quartorH with it, how what Hawthorne calls 
Uio iulolorable proximity of a fool makes life a diificulty and a 
weariness, mankind shows a seeming inconsistency in its delight in 
tho deliiicatioii of folly. Yet certain it is that there is hardly 
any subject more attracts o in tho whole range of literature, or any 
obaractoristic of humanity that more exercises tho observation, 
research, and powers of analysis of wise and witty men. Every 
student of human nature and uocioty, from the Hon of Siracn 
downwards, has exercised his keenest intelligence on the anatomy 
of folly, whether in the abstract or lu some particular example. 
Especially is it meat and drink to tho wit to see a fool, to pene- 
trate into the in'ddo of him, to detect the springs of action, to trace 
the vagaries of hie shuttlecock mind, to take him off. And be is 
euoouraged in this employ mont by a certainty of sympathy. Ilia 
hearer or render is sure to meet him half way. If he likes to talk 
of (oUr^ we like to listen : so long ns it is folly at arm's length an 
unfailing interest hangs about the subject , high and low, vulgar 
and refined, tho fool is a fascination to them all. Of course at 
first sight this looks very much like pride. If we laugh at fools 
k print or on the stage, it is an assumed evidence of self-love ; 
ire deride folly because we think we are, at least by comparison, 
friae. But there is probably another side to this partiality. The 
kol amusre us, not because be is a monster, but b^uae he ia 
oyta of purseh*es. To a certain point we can always fraternize 
with the laughter-moving fool, either in the ^ject he aiina at 
or In ids moSm of seeking it If both the o£yoct and the mode 
SfToiga to our nature, we ahouM view the portraiture with 
b^iirenmce *aa a dull failure. We cannot be diverted by an 
4 iit]^tii||i at hnnmn weakness anart from sympathy. We see our- 
irimi k Ure wo Uvgb at, knowing too well that our wisdom 
ktk not mcJkawify with our folly, hht only keeps it under. We 
In tii^fchat with tba idetd fool folly is never a concealed 
if^WM»uppennost,itia what bo valuee himsdf upon. 

may ho ftmid aki& teUs 


But the folly which gets its own living— which thus makes and 
not mars— has absolutely no modem cbaracteristio, Jonson in hie 
Alchemiif has plenty ot fools— hungry dupes preyed upon by 
sharpers ; Dogberry, J ustioe Sballbw, and Sir Andrew Aguscheek 
are fools for all time. One and all are boasters, especbkUy of 
the achievements of their folly. Slender, on the other hsna, is 
simpleton ^ure ; he wants the vivacity which is the disthiguiah- 
iog mark of a subsequent creation. No fool of later comedy cotdd 
so far forgot self as to give utterance to the ear^plearing apo^phs^ 
** Oh, sweet Ann Pago ! ’’ Dickens’s Toots is somethuig of this 
school— capable of devotion, but not capable of rosdcingit'pbae- 
inx. Even to assert a liking is beyond tne simpleton’s powers of 
self-assertion or independent action. The spr^thr flixA Would 
have had no need to fall bock^ father and lUKue wiisdi the 
supremo moment came ^ 

SLBXPXii.— I had a father, mistress Anne ; my unrie esu tdl yeu good 
jesto of him. Pray you, unde, tsU mutrmi Anne ths Jest, haw my frUlMr 
stole two geese out of a pen | good unde . . . 

Aims.— Master Slender, what would you with na I w 

SLBNnaii.— IVuly i for my own part, 1 would little or nothing With yaa t 
your father, and lay nnde, have made motions; if it be my Insk set M 
not, happy man hems dole I oan tdl yon how things gshstfewi^ 
can; you may aak your fuller I bale he oomea . 


Slender ia an ugly ielloir and a boor. A ^irorid 
favoured ihults are made handaome ia the Mhm^a a|^ hg^ 
die glamour of his th|ne hundred podnde a yean., Vka imov 
modern example ia poUmied Ire obeim and moA im n 


man, and attlm same 
something ten 
his advaaf 


•s tne moramit of the dny 
moreiyisdftrabbAsm 
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ghinghiru on ppportimlfyoC akriumHiig fa 
apeare, however, him fdimrenaMtanf ^ kmkbfw 
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find. 
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depiCli A«iar muiff luU hmfs a^ghlMiiii^ i n »iw f» Mkl^ aMMATl* 

altd Me 

lAa tiie fine gtoHanaii of obtar date, ht daa^iaaa ailUimatiOf 
witoapa Ida diaooiiTaa with the pa^ : — 

AuuDa XhairapfoiBfaidtaiCitdytliiaajwawIte tea Dote. 

Hokb; Ton way do it la aa hoar, ah. 

AnaoOb ImpoaaSUa. 

UanL. Haw away la dot teiicia told ? ^ 

AmiAiMK t am UlatNekoniac ; it ftttoth tea apirit of a Upator. 

Ikm. Too araa gaadawaa and a Quarnttf, av. 


„ OMtuian ana a gwiwpw, WM. . ^ , 

Akmaiio. t mfm bote I teajr am bote tea va^ bfa comply 

llmi. thw^law toioi yon know bow wttoh tea grow atim of deoao^aoe 

awooati to* 

Aaauoo. It doth amount to ona mow than twa 

Itorii. Wbieb tea barn volgtroantefae. 

Aiucapo* Tyim. 

Parolloa ia a low mmohlo i^imen of the name apedea. He can 
apeak fite languagea^ and IIelon,for hie knaster’aaake, owns to aome 
lte<»g for him : — 

And yet 1 know him a notorious liar, 

Think him a great way foul, solely a coward ( 

Tot these flx*a evils sit so Hi upon him, 

That they take pliico when Virtues steely bones 
Look bleak in the cold wind* 

He on hia pert reciprocutea her regard thua fat :— 

Uttla Hekn, forewdl If I can remember theo, 1 will think of thee at 
Court. 

IVo need not quote llotapur^a popiniay, with hia pounoet*box 
and holiday and lady terms/* who illustratee with auch exqui* 
site troth tlwt diotinguishing quality of the ideal fool — an absorp- 
tion in wlf which no presence, no circumstancea, no excitementa, 
aurprUet, or terrora can shake ; whom nothing can deter from the 
expowdon of his individual tastes, preierences, and email, paltry 
experiences : — 

He made me mad 

To eee him shine so brisk, and smell mi swuct, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (Hod save the mark t), 

And telling m<% the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was spermaceti fur an inward bruise* 

No man is quite a fool who can be carried away out of himself j 
but the fool has always a suggestion, and the merits of spermaceti 
obtruded upon Ilotsnur in such a battloiield are just the aort of 
auggeation which tallies with our cxponeoce. 

Bat though nobody can portray a fool better or with more 
playAu enjoyment than ShaKsnearo, fools do not teho the same 
promineilt place on his canvas that they do later on in our litera- 
ture, When wit was the boast of an age above everv other 
intellectual or indeed moral endowment, folly and iaise wit 
neoeeaarily became a subject of constant proinioonco and in- 
tereet ; and teeir delineation was an art to be puraiiod with all 
the aeriouanesa due to an important study* Wits discussed 
their own and each other’s fools as a sort of crucial tost of literary 
aueoeae } firilure in this department was visited with severer remark 
than in any oteer. Thus W ycherley said of Sbadwell that he knew 
bow to ateri a fool yery well, but never was able to run him 
down. ** Moat modem wits/* says Dryden in hia prologue to Th$ 
Mm ^ Modi, 

Such monstrous fools have shown. 

They seem not HoavenS making, but thvir own. 

SonieUiiiig of mao be exposed to view, 

That, galumU, they may more reserobla you, 

0ir FoplKig is a fool so nicety writ. 

The ladies would mistake him for a wit, • 

And when he rings, talks loud, and cocks, would < ry, 

I vow, msthiaks, li«*s pretu company, 

So brkk, so gay, so iiavrit'd, so rsdned, 

As ha took ^bs to gntff upon hii kinA 

Pope pinned Ua own^ and bis victims* hones of immortalite pre- 
eminently on hie satire on fools | the fools who, ho anticipatee, 
shall aureive in the Dmciad so long aa the EngUah tongue riiall 
lemain andi aa it was in the days of Queen Anne and King 
Geargo, Such immortelily is more surely won, to our mind, by 
hia laaa qpitoAd ideal impersonation-- 

Sir Fliilaa. of amber snatetmx littUy vsi^ 

And tee torn ooeduot of a dkwdod eana 

Some of the foola who were elaborated with aomueb care, blit 
ape now Md on tee abelf— a tete no way to be regiwtted In rej^ 
of tea oomnaiiy we ^ teem in-^ay atlU aerve te illastwte 
effeecively tee ntere batedeas tariaiies of a paekdtete of society. 
Bat teqr mte be reaeryed ter anoteer oppmtaally. 
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Aiiooli^ »ty have frit, when they bad seen 
ririii of poi^ular^ ariatocmtic, and oino aotitity ambcMuedm ths 
Mgeoua paoteferione of tee Speaker, the Loid Ohaneelljtw*itelw 
Lmn Maymv and after teem the principle of vrilgioua itb teMn 
no mcae bnlUant paraphemriia than the crumpled aurpUete of 
tee Chapter and the grim vesture of Anglican Kplscopaey^ tl^if 
some meaauie of outward show be wholesome in any other 
branch of oar old traditional society, it cannot be out of pMe 
in the most aaoed and most impovUmt of its institutiona, Neiteer 
did the interior of the Cathedral display any attempt at speciri 
decoration* Every tradesman m Oxford Street who had a litUe 
balcony to drape endeavoured to oontnbute to the general 
cheeriUlneaa by some wcli-mtended contrast of colours , every 
public body or enterprising adventurer who erected a itmt 
atan^ expanded in draperieu^ in borders, and in banners But 
the Boaro of Works, alter it bad raised (and for this we com- 
mend it) ita massive gallanes within the Oathedrri, could find 
nothing hotter with which to drape them than the inevitable and 
perpetual monotony of unrehoved red cloth. Of aymbolical decora- 
tion there was of couiso m absolute absence} the Dean and 
Chapter, with the heavy work of the pormanent decoration of 
the Cathedral on their bands, could not have been expected to 
spend their funds on temporary decorations , while the niggerdly 
interpretation of national feeling which charaoterifoi our artiatie 
administration never, we may be certain, for an instant oompeased 
auch a notion as the adornment of Cod s House to make H fii for 
a nation's thanksgiving. Yet we are pressed with the romemVranea 
of how rapidly, how aimply, and bow cheaply foreign Cathedrals can 
be made to assume their testal attire bv aome ri^ UipestrieS wolJ 
bung, some banners tastefully disposed, some atandara evergreons 
judiciously ranged, and some artiticiai lights symmetricall? dis- 
played. We cannot, therefore, help regretting that 6t. Paul's 
should have shown what we venture to prophesy will be the last 
salient example m England of the superstition of false slmpUeity, 
upon an occasion whi n the popular feeling would have wolcomed 
au unsuspicious resort to thoughtful art 
To find the leid insihetios of tho Thanksgiving we must follow 
the line of the procession along those leading thomugbftirss 
which converge upon St. Paul's — namely, Pall Mall, Trafalgar 
Square, the Strand, Flout Street, Ludgate Hill, Holborn 
Viaduct, llolboru, and Oxford Street There was of oouroe 
infinite jumble, while countless false concords of colour and 
vexatiously ungraceful trappings might have been noted on 
too many of the houses, but it would not only be un- 
ffenerous, but unfair and almost untrue, to dwell upon them. 
The general result is the important consideration in all united 
dcnianstmtioDs, and in the breadth of the whole efleit minor In- 
congruities are eflaccd. A few colouis thrown ti^gethor upon a 
small area may be a discord, but the ropetitiem of such discords 
along a mile or more of street connects tue many faults into one 
brilliant flowor-garden, in which the eye refuses to lest upon any 
specific point, in Oxfind iftroet, in particular, the rep^atea strings 
of flags stretched over the roadway contributed not only Um§, hut 
that aonal perspective which no amount of side line decoration 
could adequately provide. In many places, too, combinod action 
•upplemontcd individual fancy. Ttie double range of Ohinese 
lantenm along the whole ext»mt of Oxford Street was of course 
primaniy erfM:ted for the iilumination. But even as a daylight 
ffamisbing it was far from devoid of quaint ploturesqueness. 
The gay festoons of white and pink Bowers depending tall 
shafts which lined tho western ^rt of Holborn deserve praise as 
an example of a pleasing ofTect atUunod by cheap and easy means, g 
Tho decoration of Ludgate Hill exhibited a similar arvfuigoment 
of a more elaborate type* On the other band, the uniforte strips 
of red cloth which crossed at mid height the various bouses of 
Fleet Htreet erred as an attempt to apply an unchaojmablo system 
of Mecoration to a most discordant mass of coiistroctioot. It the 
width of the strips had been unifomi, but tho colours left to each 
man's taste, the whole would have made a remarkable pafi'hwork, 
but the pictorial result would have been far from unsatmra( tor\ 
Some special points require more particular notice. The 
triumphal arih at Regent Circus must be credited with good 
intentions. But tho open space where Bloomsbury Htieet divoiges 
from New Oxford Htreet was taken advantage of for a structure 
of much simpler grarefulijcas; an open circular temple in the 
mid street, caoped by a trophy of Bags, and linked with 
the corners of the convergent streets by strings ot tiowon. 
Far more elaborate was the triumphal (Jothic arch —Ludgate 
revived — where Farriiigdon Htreet parts Fleet Htrcct and 
Ludgate Hill, with its triple portal, itn pyramidal conlours, 
Its mouldings and trocety, its gold aud hernidic b)H/^>mng 
The details, as wo need hardly say, could not stand criti- 
cism. But it was a showy piece of street serncry, and 
ft refreshing substitute in an old Englisb city for ilu tratnhe 
TifttUa oi Fallfidio which generally piisscs muster by waj of 
tnumphal aieh. Poor Temple Bar was in the uuhnppy pJight of 
tee man Vho falls between two stools Left alone it would have 
keen tee did familiar grimy Temple Bar, sneh as two cenlunes 
of Loifdoli tiidlie and weather We left Wren's baiidj work. 
TompleBtf adequately dcomted would have been a Imlcl sxpen- 
raent and one which called for lympateetic ^ 

tee tttattpkil esuy of tee Prince W Prmem of Wales. Mr. 
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the then Cf(^ An)liltoet|i conTevted l^anlg; B*e bj( 
luehns of gorm^ dmjmee inte a vary rit'h afoh, bat na more 
the identical Tai^le Iw of aur evorydi^ life ihtia U ucae the 
Ateh of Titua Mt. Havaeb JonMy hie succeieor^ aaiiatiiifiad biH' 
ifitention of arnrking unoii tte real areh, ioatead of hiiUng it<atriiy; 
itod in 00 doing took tiold of tha right conception. Btii time or 
icioatifl/ or both, nniet have faUed, and bo the Bar hai not only 
been ctoanod, but octnnlty wbitewanhod, while the dacomtion hiie 
stood still at a partial and inoifeetivo ^'deling of aonio of the mottld'- 
Ings, and a umall oontributinn of nddilianal imitatiTO aeiripture. 
Such feeble presonttnenis of po^iblo work are worse than naeleas, 
lior they only disgust porsojis whose artistic education hnda at 
enabling them to apprec iate actual Hbortcomings, without com* 
paasing the real effect which Ims be(*n inadequate! ? foreshadowed, 
uf private displays, Messrs. (jIiI low’s, in Oxford Street, with its 
rilrared statues tindcureiully decked balconies, desert es particular 
Hfriidef. 

It would not bo fair to close our review without some reference 
to opportunities lost. First among thi^m is the ** Place ** at the 
bottom of 8t. Janif ‘*«’0 Street in tront of the Palace and of Marl- 
borpugh House. If thi re was one hicali^ in London more than 
aenothor which inatrnct would have tlxed upon for some signal 
ditolay of artistic loyalty, it would haye been the curtilage of the 
oldr kingly vrsidonce, ihc portion of the town adjacent to tho 
house of the invalid on whose behalf all the ceremony was 
taking place, and spot where tho Uoyal Procession first 
turned into the streets ; niiii yet this position was totally forfrotti>n. 
As for Pull Mall and (’haring Cross gcnemlly, wo may safely say 
that they showed very indifferently by the "side, not only of tho 
wealthy City^ but of the more remote regions of Oxford Street. 
Tho weak point of the Norlliorn hiio was at tho ^‘Carfax,” where 
Oxford iStroet, Tottoniiaui Court Hoad, Nesv Oxford Street, and 
Broad Street meet. Ciim and squalid ns this quarter is m its 
working-dnv guise, it po'^sesscs an Jirpgularit} of outline of which, 
in artistic bunds, good usi* could have been made for a veiyr 
sifhetive street scene. Ai^il was, tlie d^foratiou displayed there was 
insttfficiont and colnnlonpllu^^ Ilut of all noglectod points, the 
IfoJbom A’^iftduct was tlu riioKt dr-solate. No imh, no trophy, no 
subtlety marked a apnt which, alike on account of its ancient civic 
history, and from tlu* noble oppoituuitics created by its nindeni 
manipulation, ought to have been emphatically a cnntrnl point of tho 
whole decorative wUeuie. The <Mupty Hpuce-' were no doubt Idled 
uphyaseiioMof staiuls, whr)sc icd cloth and litllo bnnmrs im- 

S alted cnlour into tho sttno, Ilut stands nro only Fccomhiry 
ecoratloUH, for thoir iiiiention is not to lioiiour the prn< e-whm, but 
to house the gazers, uml u^ elements of a gcnerul system of ormi- 
mentation they oro among the least effoctne, fr on tho unbroken 
borbontal ouuine which the circumstAuccs of their construction 
Impose upon them. 

On the whole, the mass of docoialiona, with all their drawbacks, 
showed a manifost advance of national taste in the light dirt^ction. 
For us, who look upon art as a vihoh'somfl and fieshening olement 
in tho moral life of a nation, us of oveiy menibor of that nation, 
the clrcuiiistitieo is sutiNfaLioiy, for w'o linio never been among 
those who heve striven to 8u\o theniaehes trouble by writing 
dowu the British nation hopoksriy inartistic, and blind to tho 
ImprciAnoiis of outw*ard form and colour. The ancient records of 
the raotm toll u very dill‘« rent story ; w^hilo the political accidents 
of the tbico last centuries HLim to yield sutlieient leason 
whv the bigoted woinh p of fulso simiduity should, not 
Tviibout credit to nation d moderation nud hrmiKss of purpose, 
have gut deeply rooted in, at idl oents, tiio middle class 
mind of Fmglaud. But it nevoi held twcluriio hold eion of that 
portion of tlm poptdatiim. If other evidence were wanting that 
It had not done so, tho populuiity of the Loid Mavor’^ Show is 
Cimvineing evidence; so was that of the old Birtlufay pii>:eseioii 
of noid-couchefi, not to tidk of the perpetual gala iu Hyde Parle 
wliich \e\e-* Mr, irarcoiirt’d patriotic sold. It i**, however, a long 
lane whii h h.is no turning, nnd we see on all sides symptoms of 
the bro^di-up of the old Ihilisb indilTorcnce to public fUrt. 
Of thaae o>iupU>m rnuie has boon more important, uocause 
SPontaneoui, sii j-i m-i d, and so little encouraged by persons in 
omciol slulioii, tlun the ciicumstancos of the National Thanks- 
giving. 


LvrrnviiwiNG a prince. 

^'ITIIE pifMfB on Thursdiv luuniiii^ congi'atulaied the Count of 
•JL Chambord on having <‘t(^med a valuable advertisement in Its 
futM uattf through gnmting it* (’oii\'s«ju>iideiit au interview at 
Alliviiar{b People who leaU tlio Ttnua for the sake of news will; 

tbillk that the Couut bud detidedh the best oi the 
hmia He obtained a couple of columns of valuable space, 
itai^ad wHh his name, in return bir a hUlu cheap civility and a 
kind of mg^baff collection of stale IjogjtiiuUt sentimonU and worn* 
•ad phMNpas. Perhaps big Jupiter would not have been so ohlking 
(0 dMi Oonntlf ho had known that little Jupiter hud boeu put on 
h ti^ witiiJifasi. A»a pecuUav fav our and signal mark oi esteem, the 
CiMniAta)^ SVtiMir into his cnnhdenco; but the next day he 
eofilMeptial to the TeU'^rapk, and, we suppose, if any 
«li&ri9pttr.Mthou#tik worth while to send a reporter to Ant- 
•^ouiltmmhave bsenonly too gkd tosaehuiiiand would 
toWiMfb tjb^ tmuff ftyfifi unbosouMOghimiiolf, aaddisolos- 

pie%paae when an ola*efitablitiiea paper 


Count, is on my side of w but 

surely hfuqr together: TbMemSImm hitida^of tofyijiftirfbai 
but Jlmmtffverst Kind oflttt te Oldtghtoto^ftNritsh and bjiF^mW 
If a public man doeanot dndmtotSto ties world into^om^ 
deece,. it is na ImpeftineiMW to aak Mnt to do SO In. 4 
private intorview. If, on the ^olhOr hand, he wishes to 
tnake a statement to the public, bn should do no in his own. nmn^ 
ond should authenticate It by bis signatnie. Our newOpapeto 
have not yet got tho length of sending an emlwatyto tiieTmaanty 
to ask Mr. (Jhidetone vtiietber he does not thj fu jk the fiwehna 
appointment a (>hady business, or hOw he reconoike his neaent 
position ns to meetings in the Fork with bis encQursfsmenf^oftlto 
noti>rs when he haimened to ha on the other side of iJie Botoe, 
* and ^^(ilfid^tone and IJberfy” was the cry of the mph^ 

I Gladstone himself has indeed given the xiewiM|wm WtoWMAge- 
m^*nt to do so. He has intimated to the Go nyp o udeiti of 
a Ntiw York paper that whenever he says anything in iiut Bbtise 
j of Touimons which is not clearly uuddrstood he will; ilwsgri he 
happv to aoMwer any inquiries on the subject. It i» obvious that 
I Mr. Obulstune cannot refuso to his own countrymen the conh* 
dcnce which he places so freely and generously at the disposal of 
Aimiicans; and the occasions on which he uses language in 
I Parli iment which requires subsequent explanation oocni^ we 
imagine, pictfy frequently. Perhaps the Premiw had better 
I secure a or two of hb favourite jonmal ibr " Gladstone^ 

' Answers to Correspondents.’* It must be admitted that it is much 
more hnnesst and straightforward for a public man who has any* 
thiiiur to cxpl.un to wnte his explanation biiuself than to maim 
use of tin niter viewer who conveys tho infirmation at sseond* 
hand, uml who can always be repudiated. “When the 2Tom re- 
poiter wus taking leave of the Count of Chambord be asked, 
**HaVe you any intentions, Monsoignour, as has been attributed to 
you, of pubiifdrrug a further mnnifesto, oi lather,” for the xe* 
porter is a wordy fullow, and was evidently do torminsd to report him- 
self ns much as possible, '*of oommunicuting publidy yourideoaia 
soiiin fonn or another upon points with winch } ou liavenot hitherto 
dealt? ^^No,” replied tho Prince, “I have for the moment 
abnridonod that iiiteution. It a]mears to me that it would! be 
unrdiBs to wiit(‘ ngniii ; but when I ^ll.dl h i.evi^ tho moment has 
ni lived, I Hhull hpi iik, nnd 1 will explain nrv ‘olf in a manner that 
will di'pel oil doubts.” In plain Englbb, the simple-minded 
r»»poiter was told to liis face tliat he wa^ under an entire delu- 
Moji if ho ima/iiicd there was an) thing nuw in what had been 
cimuimuieutul lo him, or that the Uoimt meant to commit bim- 
bv anything ho had said. Tho Ivnra calls the rigmarole of 
iiionnuigioss phrases which the Count ieciU*d to Its reporter a 
manift'jto, aua in so far as it suits bis purpose the Count may perhaps 
tiikeiuivnutugeof itas such; but he intimatos very clearly that it 
ia not A real mauxfbato^ and that when he thinks proper to pithUsh 
one, 111 * w*ill doit at his own time and in his own way. WhOn 
thu Count of Chamburd wants to say what he meosie. he hat only 
to wiito a It'tter, and tho papers will be happy lo pubibh it. 

An cxniuirmtion of the reports in the Tmtan and Tekffmqth will 
.show how worthless is the information which tb^ Count eomr 
iiiuitiaiteil to their repreaeirtutives. Tim rimos man* appean to 
have writ ton dow^n a series of questions befombond^ ana to have 
A'^-uined th.tl the Count would of course answer them category 
cnlly. Thi'vc i**, however, an obvious dithciilty in the ease of 
convci'sation-book talk, nud that is, thnt wben you have ptopowd 
pu ad mil able series of inquiries and*remarks on your owitsidii ymte 
interlocutor starts off on a line of bis own which c^uito thtowf you 
out. r^ointthing of this kind seems to have beioUenthe Twnos’ 
lepoiler . — 

** Mi'twigof^iir.'* snKl I, 'Ma your lost mfuifoAto you sold you rsprssofitsd 
Ktf (oi in iiui not KuacUoii. Th^ who aru oppoMU to yon have imagined 
(hat th } luuiul in that word Ksftimi a menow agahist tlw Litoral ittstitu- 
(I m-* oi 1* lain 0 ” Yfx),'' be said, and hlscountrnapdraeenMd in tbs Shadow 

(o Hnddcii. ** It iH Hia custom of Franoa never tu accept the almsrity cf spoken 
wold I 111 ulo of tho word Haform bot^anw Ihew am many bad Uitflfli 
to ndorin. ajiiI not because there are Litoral i-oucpieola to destroy. 1 iidu 
what 1 incrnt, ami if f had deaUud to aay anytlung ditieroiM; 1 ahoiddhm 
expieasvd ui^aelf UiflVivntly.'’ 

That ia iril ver}* well, the reporter might have aoid^ but if titototoe 
bad tbiniip to '"be retomad) peopto would very muph like to ham 
what tbo had Ifatnga are. Again, in answer to 4 qneaMon iimt 
univenal ufftogv> the Count replied in the foltowiaipenigMtteel 
manner: — 

** It 1§ not univciaal aulBrago thaOri! would 8Upfress» lull ualvtiual ebaima 
At pitsent vorv ri*t*qitantiy it is clianoe alone which datoiliiUtwi tlMi choice pf 
tho electors, and the nation whioh has tto right to to reprcaanted oftear 

a rtpraseutotiitf#^ It to tton tiw tot viotim of Itt oira crior.^v to Mf 
ronmontpd a noitoa suBri act with a full toowltdgo of f>ieto Mtivtotow 
to govomeit by ptoclsa mtiitoMtiaiis ml^ in haimony wW to Si g to t ft 
has in vieiV,** ^ 

If the object of the repotor waa to ascertain whefhto toe 
deaignod, if he ever mb to^^itnnity^ to midm miy tomceiii ^ 
gard to univerwileutog^^tidB pity he did irntfeiNto 
mid aak for or U 

iK>t utovei:8|d * 

up the Btieebpyirlfl MWftt wtodto 

quite u t6> M ll 

pietofle cxmeidmtoMi Id ItoWpML ^ 
vtew.» Th. mtMfh ^ . 
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-ir-^ttirw«aili ^ -lift^ itt iiili i' ipi ft i ft 

)Mli{jr«t|M«i >«*ii*«u irf »irtOiB « ftaWf 

ftllieA *0 fiif <n'W tbs h(«da of thoM who hud to nMift wm 
auiiiM iftit twigat only tb« orcod, .Iwjf, .«iid latttUdt M. m 
^gcBOoirVi iiM#«UMn, koteiwl of the gHAtuae gold, oilftft ftM 
'«w akooM of-thoAorotantbeioiwKeit. la<Uib«oo»,4MMn^4|Mr 
•f onoad«r«re in no way Uoaomd} they nooiutl^^ifal* 
iHwd~Aon tho mowbitni to the repoften. Of thow two jnnilhft 


aoMrtiMto ftotw«M>tB o ntw a t oatwi ofifcfe ftrt. JPho'Conod 


ftwfttlffiiiwdw Manor of wi o o l fcoto o B to WotiM», WW-o nm- 
bar « loaMAlo oitlwr in lilo pay w *>«*<* to /or 
tcmm^ oad aotMuo on ainuilor or Poorer ^ ^ «««« 'he i« 
toowa to MWM^ ft to pkoAto (hot thowtai^be sonietlnjf 
Tinhinil iMbtfc Im mm wbidi h# 4 iMBot yotMTo to at^w ; 'but it 
h ifhwrilTr mpimm IhM, if h% 4 m not ohuom to hifl 

, MBg|t YiB.« toMi 4 fo 9 tek orto eo nwM i P ictte Umbi to tuo jiMitiAk 
Aft ^nil 4 ivBifA Ikeiii totko rejMirim of iihigU 4 i 

past of tfaafle lattM wiiich is •of any t«ter«0t or vakio 
It 4 m 4M(oo<iDt they give ef the mMaranGe «nd mannor ef the 
(CMattnd'lut taiatioat ^ith ik» aevotees of SliTiae Kigfat who 
B|B 3 e a yilgfittiige to Antwerp to tee him. The 
aepoKtor wM etrj %voiirahiy improved hy the Count, lio ae- 
mihtt^hitti fiktx)ne of the fireeiMt And youngMt lookiagAnen he Imia 
awtt toanp atMfde, 4 raitfk, polMied^ exoeedmgly luid 

thoBoughly ^poetad up in tne politios and Htcrature of the dej. 
iWOorsMiOndent of the Tinm waa emnewhnt dlMpuointed m t 4 > 
the looke EnfHOt du Misaide.’* He portmTe huu m ehort, 

atontp <lMggiag hie ngbt ieg in walhing, with tiiu toM titriiod out, 
and tsather greyiih ; hut he hu a high protnmoot fondiead, a 
M od asproMkm df miHitb, and a AonorotiA uud «y«pHtlietic voici^ 
ma aasMTA to his roiitorAare in the hijCthoAt style of art It i« 
aaodlm tO aay that oiie of his eeorelaries sees all the vb^liorA 
helQrabaa^ smu pumps thom about their pemmal history and pet 
aentimanta:-- 

“ Ytn ^wrre at Patay/* gaid tha Cutml to a vtmng man. “Ob, how I did 
hatM that th^ pn^douii blood iImvo ahod woukl havo oufhtM to nviifttAo tbo 
PiviaewMlhl*' 

“ YdMk have igiven a nalne example to your oompaTiy, 1 know/' aakl be 
to another ; “cohtluiie (o wrw France oliove alt.'* 

** fittS tX. giVea uti A beNUtIfiil example of ])Alietice and reaiirnAtion/’ aaid 
ha to one of the prio^ite i ** Ttnbappily wc have neither hia Hrtuce to wtiit 
with patimee nor UU age So rodgu ohnelvca" 


noaoem tts» but the latter, as a question of fseti, oouoei&s os a gbial 
deaL We wish it to be dieiiiictiy understood tbat my mbUk 

we make on tbe speecix of any momW are made only hypodiatl** 


In easting our eyes otvr the reports ef the debates for tbe Uet 
week or two, eomo very ohoice dowere of this htiid>ttey be.(wdiftd. 
There is, for instouce, a passage in tbe ipeeeh of Mr. Harleaelie 
in which he iutrodueedinauow daneiieed Qatue Lews Ameadaient 
Hill, which makes toia quite underotuiKl ^the fonJengeof tbat tvaloue 
Oxford studont who is recorded to kvve lead AC^ain jpeptage of 
Anstotle iviaeteeii times with his cunt ad' Wore hehad the tahttest 


Bi iiAX)neof the freebest end youngest lookinganen helisA gltiniueiing of its msanixtg. M r. liaid<Matie M repotted lo have 
1, ahnpie, foabk, poliehed, exceedingly intelligent, snd said that “ he did not believe that public opinion was ;altogethw 
lymoetad up in the polmos and Htewture ef iho day. in a satialkctory state, while ho was also omivbowi that public 
sepondent of the TVwws was smnewhat disappointed as to opinion was to a^reat extent indiu ncfal by the ju«t^ nf the law.” 
of Ihe Enfant du Miraide.’* He portmTs niiu as short, Thie is a little hard, hut we tliiidi that by an oflhrtwe sev our 


way Uirougli it. Mr. llardcaatle miiy |M)SsiUy refer to that re- 
uiaikablo way in which law and cuNtom do in many casos react on 
one auolhor till it is im^HUHiblo to aay.whidi is ibo cause and 
which is the ofioct. Or ho may simp]v ineau to say, what is ulinoHt 
a self-evident truth, that wen tiuuli inure lightly of bt^aking a 
! p 4 >&itivo law when ihoy do not feel it to bo inUorently just than 
! tliey do when positive low and natiiml jnstico clemly go togatlier. 
Jhit what follows is idtogt^ther boyoiid us:— 

There could, for lniftAnw\ be U\t Htilc tnorttl (IMmiice bstwwn the pur- 
chselrig the right to the prcitentatum to a living uA a Wouildy ora W^dneft- 
dsy in any given weok, and vet it‘ tho irKMuihvot liap)Mm U» bsw died oi) th« 
Toesdiiy, "the purchowj cm the VVedniwiny would constitute tUsoffiuivo of 
siintmi’I 


Outside, meanwhile, the tnob was shouting various cries, and 
f'tvs la Bff^hiiipte ! mingled with Vi\^ le Box / As soon as a re- 
ceptiem the doraomts began their tumult, and they did not 
dsciat lEl it was over. They appear to hate been rbicOy Ikdgian 
•tudOBte and French refills, and their argument 'was tbat 
aa Itoor Hugo, and others bod been expoll od from Brus- 
saLi, the Count of I'bnmbord ought to be expelled from Antwerp. 


» 10 will bound to suppoK’, that this niustrathm does In some way 

or other boar upon the Chime liaws, but it quit© pasiwa our under- 
nos. And ntnnding to see bow. Taken by iUiolf, it would not give Uia 
*r f faintest hint w hether the nrat(yr was speaking for the (lame Laws 
* Ti! i *H?<*I'^**' Ihcm. It wouhl bo aqunlly dark in the mouth ot' Mr. 

iHugian ptrteV Taylor or in the mouth of a batiuo-lowng county -inein her. 

7nri thftt. . Aj _ n j I. I „i I.:.. -I? ',1.^ 


wtutaBbt awt frenoh wlngcw, wrd thoir .rgoment ww th.t B„t wo will gay tbnt Mr. HardcKile hw chuwn big day* of th« 
Hbko, fyf, and othew had boon osjp.^^ from Brug- digMeoilv. Tlioio are net. Which may h« lawfnUy don# 

Mto. ijb« Optmtof Cbnmbord omjht to be «*P<) 11 .d Iroin Antwerp. ^ Monday, but wbicb, ncrordiiiK to tho view* of vwlone ro- 
aw CM^ no doobt that Belgium bag a ilrtundt part to play a* „cbool», would bo liulawful If done on Friday, SaturdRy, or 

• oonMtuttamd country which not only udjwn* but gpoahe Uio sf,„d„y. W.-dneedav i. porlmpg not (inito eo aato M Tliinu- 
Mme tengnw n*,R nation in a ataU- of noModiml revolutmn ; ^ i-ompared with the day. further on. 

Md It* hwlttdity le apt to bo abueed. If, however, Holxium Hi-obdinmiax. iiideed. ncwrdwg to UplRlo lajoiiiol 

dMimtn hHve the eredrt ol congtitutinnal pnnciplps, It mnet (junfvcr, k«i,i their S.vbbaih on WedncMlay, but nnwiig nation* 
iMtetetlmm wi* some conweteni^r ; and it in tiuite certain fb«t i,t tb.i aeoond and fourth day* of the week 

Vi^Wupo, Bor M. Thierg, if. ho liappeiwd to be in _^tty much of a iwwbwm But the odd thing 1 * tt»»t 
egdto,M»AeJ^rorNaiK)leon,wo.ddbopTOaited toholdlcve.«g Mr. Itordcwtle think. It etnmgo that lt.BhouW be unJawfta 
taMjrjjrt of the ^mtiy each a* tbo Count, of tbnmboid bio. a thing on a M<,mtoy *nd liewfnl on a WedneirfHy “In a 

Dean Iralfffzig at Antwerp. ^ given week. This souiiis to be beeause tlio.two days ate sri mmt 


together ; if it were Monday ami VN'ednesday In two stteseswive 

* weeks Mr. llardcoslle would not liod tho same dilHrnlty, Yet M 

•.a.«ar wa ooiwei v® ttiHny ©11800 besldAs that of buying a prssentatim) m 

r&ltLIAltEiKTARY LOGIC. , which things may bo very pnqiv-rly done on Wednes^y which 

the imheme which was once poposed of a daily or wef;kly it would be highly iinprupt>r to do on Monday fa im same 
Ohroniele nf Human Error should ever bo earned fttto weak. liCt us put a bold fucc on the trmticr ^attd '.uke 
pmfico; if, daily or weekly, man versed in the various hraiiehss the stremgust case of nil Hrst. It may Ik* bigsmy in a vivea 
of hiiaum Impwled^ ^onld record tho cbofooM UsHiders aod on- msn mid womsu to marry on MoiMisy, but prfcolly la\^ fui 
wise Oltsnuicet made i& their several departmeata; it is a painfiil on Wedtiosdsy, if thn hmdouid or wife of' one of rhotn diiM ntt the 
tiliOQ^t how laige a share of the pages of such a Bnivewai hlauk Tuesday, and 'if a Licent*e (sm tie got with th«» needful MpoOd. b ar 
book would have to he apart for utterances niedo in the great b<i it frbui us to counsel or approve such hasty rcniartiifgf's su 
hooncilof the nation. 'Wears xmt thinking of the rjornudgnal shimi- ovdinsry rule. But we know that so to act iirny s<»m0tiiueN hi* not 
tionsdl the fotat leaders on either side, out of that vast inoss of only lawful, but a iimr/s higheMi duly. Did notgiml King Flarry 
sayings whhm are uttered when some bonoumblu memb^T, who to so act out of motives of tli*^ pur«st patriotiAiTi Y Ot again, a mun 
an outside seems to have no particular call to say anything at all, may riglitly do many acts urt the WiMlnsiMlay which he could not 
ffsts on his Im as if purposely to show how little he knows of the lawfully have done <in tho Monday, suppoHiug that on the I'wt* «daT 
xactS of fhs sM^eiOi da Whidhtie la 'talking* and flow wide a cap it is hs has succooded to on eatau* or hit0 bf'en appointed to mu olIic»'. if 
noasiUs td.pot hetwesii tha aMrtioua which are intiiiidsa to pass H so chsiK'ed that Mr. liardf^ostle’M slecUon hapi)4»n**d on a 'l'a*?s- 
Ibr aSjgthnsiMs add the eooablli qff to which the s agpoaed argu« day, surely be ielt quite another man on the Wednesday, a man 


meittv «re chttMeB to leajL . Wktxl mamw of mail mm ^these 

tbefobla,iia^Jmve Jmt 
by hotdbgsdiam 

who psw to oped thair njontik m if of ima it P 

Two ssnifouudfoMis indeed ampswile. btttiiiyaro^wMash of 
Aa mm aatt as thsit which ssQswMw ^ ^h a wf a taa d s iqpoa 

adr it tha oost of hating Wllmidar st 
Hto it b dona to ifoa; 

xtisilm it a 'fMl&it df hoswijW 

■:P»qL— 


day, surely be ielt quite another man on the Wednesday, a man 
mmowod with diffarent powt^rs and prlvilegea from wbst tu* had 
haan on the Moiidi^. Perhaps Mr. Miirdfjuailo means that h»' 
no rsfiMHi in the law which allows a prtti»enuti(iri to be sold while 
the living is full, but forbids it when tbo living is v<dd. F< >r ».u< h 
a vkw there is dottbiless antnething to bo smcl fr<mi two o|^po.•'^^J 
tddee, 'But this is not what Mx. tiardcostlo iwtya Him woriA, if 
they am his wmds, inaaii,iioitbatitisiiinreasonahle that the d 4 «stK 
of the ineuinhaiit sfaookl snake udiileteuce, hut tbat it is 

£ 0 fchsit ft should make a dilfowmce so swin as tbs dny u fU*r his 
dh* How, we would ask, would Mr. Hqrdcastle IsgiKlaio w 
the aaue of a damise of the ilMwa hapnetting on a Tueedsy r Jm 
^mah gisase, to omr Jhinking, them would he a great wunal 
^Siamhiimmaso inuiiiy acU done ao Monday and me 001110 sot^ dime 
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on Wednesday. 


It would bo t)ie duty of the new KlQg to do 
It 


many tbingi on tbo Wednaiduy wbioh ft would bare been u^w- 
ful, and porhape treaeonable, lor faim to have tried to do ou the 
Monday. Or would Mr. Uardcaatle make the deadKingi^ by a 
lo^al fiotioO; reign for a few daye longer, in order to atroid the 
anomaly of eo ehort a apace ae two daye making ao great a 
diiferenceP 

May we go back for a ehort time to a penod yet earlier than 
Mr. Hardoaatle'e Game Law Amendment Bill P Let ui tom to 
the debate on the Ballot. There in Mr. liddell ; he etande forth 
a friend of the Monarchy and the llouee of l^rda ; but tboee 
who really wlab thoee institutione to last ahould certainly pmy 
that they may be saved from Ruch friends as Mr. Liddell. During 
the Toceeo toey had heard an i mad versions on the monarchy ana 
the Houee of Lords, and in some obscure places something about 
republioi.*' We can conceive the delight of the orator in talking 
about animadversions.’’ It is almost equal to onliurmng the 
Imunds of the terraqueous glol>o. In the mouth of toe moat 
slovenly speaker it is live syllables — as many as Nebuchadnoszar; 
and by a distinct utterance it may bo made into six>-equal to 
Mesopotamia itself. The next time Mr. Liddell wants to talk big, 
let us recommend by way of variety ** diatribes ” instead of ** am* 
mad versions.” Those unlucky people who have learned Greek are 
always so puzzled at once to snow what a ” diatribe ” ineaus, and 
to find out whether it is meant to be three syllables or four. But 
the odd thing is, that the animadvorsions on the monarchy and 
the something that was said about republics seem to have had 
nothing to do with one anbther. The something about republics 
was said only in some obscure places ; while the auiinadverHions 
on the monarchy seem to have boon made in places of greater 
dignity and importance. An enemy might perhaps ask what was 
said snout republics in the obscure places, and whether what was 
said tliero may not have takim tlm ftirin of animadversions on 
r<^publics. At any rate Mr. Liddell goes on to give his own 
animadversions in the very grandest form of the grand style : — 

Thsy had Icnrnt a lesson fVoin whni fiad lat* ly liapiKnod on tlio other side 
of the Chsniicl ; snd the slate of thiii^MuilMO nrross the Atlantic taught 
liirmihat n liigh state of uiorallly woe nut the iavuriuUe acconipaniineiit of 

hopabllc. 

Now as this sentence was recoiviMl with a chcor, it would scorn 
that there were other people in the House bemdes Mr. Liddell 
liimself who really thought that it proved something. But 
Hgainst whom did Mr. Liddell faiu^y liiniHolf to be arguing P 
Was anybody over idiot enough to nmintuiu that a high statu of 
morality Is an invariable ncconipaniment of a republic P Would 
Mr. Liddell venture to say that it is an invariable accompani- 
ment of a monarchy P But if be would not, his argument is 
clearly worthless. J'eople who atop to think would sec that .some 
inonarcbies have had a higher moral sUio than some republics, 
and that some republics have had a higher moral state than some 
inonarohies. A man who is bent on sumothing else than talking 
big might have aeon that the coinparativo advantages of the two 
forms of government in any partiiUilar case inuat bo argued on 
#^quit6 different grounds. And really tho Attorney-Oeneral for 
rireland is not much better than Mr. Liddell : — 

Me thought tho result wouM to strrngthoD thu Monarchy, anil ho 
ihe time would never igiiic whvn there woiihl t>o in tliiei country any 
institution like tho Cotniaiine of i'lU’is or (ho TuiniiiNny King of New 
\oik. 

The Attornoy-Ooneral for Ireland baa at h*ast tho advantage over 
Mr. Liddell of calling a spade a sjjado. When ho means a Com- 
liiune and aTatuniany Bing, he talks of a Communo and a Taiu- 
iniuiy Bing, and be does not, like Mr. Liddell, point vaguely to the 
iitlier side of the Channel ” and ‘'across the Atlantic.” Bui still, 
what is his argument worth P If it means anything, it would 
imnm that all ropublies must load to something like the Commune 
and tho Tammany Bing. Now, to go no further, the former Be- 
pubUo of Venice, and the actual Bepublio of Fiaiioe, whatever there 
urny bo to bo said against cither of them, are at any rate as unlike 
' as possible to either the Commune or the Tauimany Bing. And 
we wouH venture to ask whelbcr the Atloi-nt'y-Oeneral for 
Ireland ever heard of another republic which is just now engaged 
in revisiuR its Constitution. It is a comfort to think that the 
I'oyalty oi Bnglaud can be defonded bv argument somewhat 
atrongtur than those urged on its behalf by ISlr. Liddell and the Irish 
Attomey-Goneriil, 

We will not dwell on the singularly emphatic and mysterious 
utterance of Mr. Walter in tlie odui'&o of the same debate, when he 
tells US, in words evidently full of meaning, how 

With regard to thsexcrclsoof secret voting in poliMcal elections, he thooglit 
dut honourable gantlenien who imagined that the humbler cLmm of votora 
wsra tltn cfi|y olassra that would inske use of tho Hanot wore und^ a great 

mhitsko. 

itnd that 

arlv*sa ufw^ - 

aiiniciis At pitssht moment to proas upon tbo attentiou of tho iloiMO. 

l^dr oonveuieut season Mr. Walter keeps back this 

1^ it is not for us to guess. But wc may be 
aBowd Mk whotber Mr. Walter meimt his arguoieut to tell 
for m tt To those who wish to legislate in the 

^ote itation, and not in the special interest of 
* or the lower, it might seem a strong 
measide that it was aooef^ble to both 
at ottoe. But whether Mr. Walter 
iba wa dke to gu«n» as he at ones 


Mtsko. lie thought that if they were to have the Uallot at all tliev w^mld 
id that Mrsons in the upper clas'*iC!i would bo quite as ready to avail ibciii- 
[vss ^it sb Uie lower ciasseH. liut that was nut a matter which be was 


ithar lha 

« argument i . 
^ upper 
meant thlaw 



bit tfaa of /wool on ^ Uik of :lhn 

wholly dMnol anlgeehrio^ Bm anntntfbi Sfldejfay 1^. 

bottiribEbs and to itm sonntjr wed ' 

Bui we are in no mood ibv stieh gmve htrablMk We hme b tfa t a i 
ua (he ^eebh of Montague Gdee^ who, to be ain% h^ 
already made himself (kmoua. Tat we doubly whether aU m 
subUeties of hb speech have been oommeuted on as they dassiye. 
Mr. Guest thon^t it a most uajwtiflabb thing wA manied 
members should have tickets for their wives and that un m arried 
members should not have tickets for their wivCn” The wives ef ' 
unmarried members «r of unmarried men of any idod, are a dasa 
so seldom spoken of that it b not wonderful that the remaifcs of 
Bir. Guest were received with much laughter.” An imoharitabb 

‘ * la- 


censor might be tempted to expound ihe seeming a 
ferring to the story of Sheridan and hb son. 
mend you to take a wife.” By all meoniL sb, ^ 


'ont, X seeom-* 
vriiose wifef ” 


) granted to each member’s lady. And, ae 
ed, though thb time it was only ^^a bugb,” 
” much laughter,” Mr. Guest the third tune 


not bo reminded^of 


of an Irish Arcbbbhop demanding admittance 
>n the ground that she was tho Arcbbbhop’s 


But it is more probable, as well as more charitable^ to supposa 
tlmt Mr. Guest aspires to nothing more than the a p ostoSe pri- 
vilege of leading a^ut a sister. We do not know whetaar 
Mr. Quest b in any way a kinsman of the more Ikinous bearer 
of his name, but things really look as if he h^ been dabbling 
somewhat inopportunely in toe loro which hb name suggesb. 
The whole thing becomes plain by the light of wly Teutonie 
scholarship. Mr. Guest shnply used tho word toifa in its earliest 
meaning. Thb appears quite plain when we come to the words 
of explanation upon whicn Mr. Guest fell hack after the 
laughter” of the House; weib, in earliest stages of 
our language, simply means womans married or pnmamed,; 
and in the refined language of the nineteenth century the ] ' 
of the exploded word woman b taken by that of i ^ 
Mr. Guest, therefore, when the House had ‘^bughed much” 
at the antiquated language by which he had ascribed wivea to 
unmarried men, most properly translated the remaric into more 
modern phrase by saying, ” It was not asking too much to desire 
that a ticket should be granted to each member’s bc^.” .^d, as 
the House still laugh 
instead of tho former ' . ^ . 

made hb 'meaning clearer still by yaking of a ticket for eaoli 
member and “ hb wife or lady** We need i 
the story of the wife 
at a forbidden door on _ 
lady,” and getting for answer that she could not be allowed to^ 
in there even if Ae wore the Archbishop’s wife. In Bdr. Gnest’s 
language wife and lady are not opposed, but synonymous, words ; 
they are alternative tnmslations in earlier and later English ox 
yvidi ot/emina, Mr. Guest, we think, was unfairly bughed at; 
hb expressions were perfectly accurate, only he might perhaps be 
open to a litUe gentle censure for thrusting such antiquated xorma 
ox speech on a modern Houso of Commona Our on^ difficulty 
b to be found in Mr. Guest’s last sentence, where he aywla 
of a ** ticket for their sbters or other bdy, which souim 'aa 
if the ” other lady,” whoever she may be, b of the same value aa 
several sisters. It may bo doubted whether in the arrangement of 
seab in the Cathedral thb would be found to be physi^y true, 
but here again it b only Mr. Guest’s early researches whicn have 
led him astray. Just as an JBInglisbman. hb oath or hb lib, 
was looked on as equal to several Welshmen, just aa a thana 
was looked on as equal to several ohurb ; so Mr. Guest looks 
on some other class of lady not more minutely definad aa 
oqiiiU to several sbters. But, after all, hb meaning b much 
clearer, and what he means b much more to the purpose, than 
tho dark saying of Mr. Ayrton in answer to him, in whi^ 
he speaks of ” those occupying a dbtinct position of relationsb^ 
tpowards the members of the House and occupying a position in 
society as the wives of members.” Thb class of parsoni^ who- 
ever they may be, are to have a selection made in their fhvour, 
and it may possibly mean that a preference b to he given to 
those ladies wh<f have the twofold claim of being at onoe sisW 
to one member and wife to another. But Mr* Ayr^ has so maak 
to my about position, hb own position which b shared by Hx. 
Guest, the dbmict position of relationship occupied by apme IsdiM 
toward members of the House, and the position-HMamiiigly not 
the ** dbtinct positioD ’’—occupied in society by the same ladies 
or others as the wives of members, that we tnink it better not 
to inquire too minutely into this mysterious subject of positiOD, 
and to forbear from guesses which might prove to be bolusss. 


THE BENEWAL OP THE VATICAN COtfNCSU 



into exbtenoe the Vatican Synod which, u not dead, 
supposed to be buried, jbe idea of Hiy TfuHufWO 
pilgrimage to Germany in proyrid pmromd to hatl ait imiym 
nascent fchisni in the Church almost reminds one dt peer 
Lriboido ftarthig for Rome in 1854, wiffi bis 

green umbrella under his ana, to sM dm ^ 

oukte Conceptioa, or of the late Oanoh XbwesendMlit Hb 
interviewing the Pope in the hope cf .^verdeg ; 
on the^ apot SfiH tibto 






Btriew; 


m 



fotttulfil ilUnrir^ }§ tD 

<1^ ibi^vii^ .10^ htUm — 

J? di* V«tSte, in 187b. No dottbt ilkm li • 
IttWQt: slkte (pf tUiu^ mni nanj 
BcMttw OithoIiQi wlio oljoet on mcim •obittotitt gtoimdi to 
the'aow ^nfBm bm 9 oonionioDt pSet for dediubg to mh 
0^ ii^ ib the ftet thoti tbe Oou^ being 1101 im« 
8iiiibed|, diltiio mhjiidief Ha nL But, on tbe otber bend, the 
Court of Rome bet never admitted the Taliditj of tbe pleii| and 
could not^ 'without peteat hmoiuiiteiK^, admit it nowj while H 
ia Terjf ^ueetumable whether the inooDvenienoe of again havisf 
to uae a macbmeiy which waa found to require ao much mam- 
pttlatioii would not gitatJj overweigh any contUige&t odrantaM 
of puttbg it together again after ite work ie done. It may be in* 
felted frmn the oautioue language of the TMi Imit week, that the 
Uitramontilie joumala have not yet received their cuei and the 
auhieot ie not impibbebly otiU under diacmaloli at head*quar- 
teia« The aort m oateneible and temporary eucoeee achieved 
the eoHP of Julv 1 870 may have, auggeeted to the Jesuit 
Oamatillathe ambition 01 achieving some further triumph for their 
cause. They have aheady, by the adtuiaeion of their most resolute 
opponentSi aoeompUshed an ** immense revolution ” iu the Church, 
aramade it impossible to deny that Homan Catholicism ana 
TJltmoontanism are convertible terms.*' But then the victory 
was not by any means a costless one, and they may naturally be 
anxious to secure as well as to improve upon it Let us lor a 
moment review the saiimit points of the case. 

If ihw of the bishops persist in open resistance, there sre many 
cveiywbere who make no secret of the purely formal nature of their 
aubmiesion, and tell their friends that they are simply biding their 
time» till the coming reaction is fairly set in. Ana their recorded 
words are alwaysliabletobequoted against them when they show any 
disposition to profess a different line. We referred i ust now to one of 
the French pnlates who called the Council LtuXbnum Vaticanum, 
Then there is Archbishop Kenrick's published statement in his 
treaty Ds PotU^cid Infmlihililatey that the composition and orga- 
nisation of the Council invalidate it de facia and dejwe. And if we 
turn to the official SynaptiB Observationum, eince reprinted in Fried- 
rich's ZheumetUtL we find one Bishop saying that he had rather die 
than accept tbe aeoree $ another, that it would bo an act of suicide 
for the Church ; an Irish Bishop, that it is an ^ unprecedented in- 
novation," and will produce a horrible iniiddlity on every side'* ; 
while a fourth adds, that it will << lead to the apostasy of a great 
number of the best Catholics." The Archbishop of Cincinnati 
declares that henceforth there will be no answer to the Protestant 
dilemma, that either the faith has changed, or it was false to disclaim 
the new dogma previously ; Cardinal KHuacher says it is a declara* 
lion of war with the whole past of the Church ; another German 
Bishop, that it ** has no basis lu Scripture or Tradition, and antiquity 
bellevea the oontraiy " ; Dupanloup, that it is ** an unheard-of 
absurdity." Nor do the anti-infaliibilists scruple to lav down very 
explicit grounds for their rejection of tbe Council. Iney say that 
an (Ecumenical Council should faithfully represent the universal 
Church, and not only the Court of uomo; that ail available 
means should be taken to facilitate a thorough disoussiou of tbe 
points at issue, instead of all moans being taken to siitlo it, on the 
principle, to quote a recent writer, of " Slat pro rationu voluntas — 
doiwiantm " ; that, instead of fr(^om of meeting together and of 
the press being denied them, the entire liberty of all members 
of the Synod should be guaranteed ; and that, instead of notorious 
forgeries being used as evidence, only authentic documents should 
Ibe admitted. 

And this opposition to the authority of the Synod is not of 
a nature or extent to be lightly ignored There are the Uniate 
Anneniani^ who bold out in their separation from Home, notwith- 
ataoding the protended success of Franehi's mission last year, 

while m 1870 alone throe thousand Banubian Sclaves abjured 
Homan CathoUdsoL In Germany, and especiaDy in Catholic 
Bavaria, there is a formal schism, growing every day, and all tl^ 
fleiman Univeroitiee are at open war with Home. In France, 
where the nationri chaneter is less serious, and there is more of 
soeptical indidhronee, opposition, though no less real, takes tor the 
most psrt a somewhat different jhape. There is a vast interval 
between those who ^ believe " and those who merely ^ accept " 
the dogma, and diplomatic aiieiice means in tbe mouth of aFrench 
OatheOe, as one or them lately explained wirii more force than 
elegancs of dictioii, ** Je me loumets comma CathoKguej mais 
Is dyid^le m'emnorte d j'en crois un mot"; much as osneho 
Fansa says, ^ I forgive yon, as a Cbristiaii." However, it seems 
that even ittFmncerogw oommittees have been fonuM of Old 
Catholics, in unions wiiA members of the Crientsl Ghurche^ with 
AngUoana^ and with Reooh Frotestanti, under Dr. Mi<^ud'8 
gmdoiice, and hs apsab of haying jreeeiTed warm eoooaragoment 
im all thsss ■omsa. Whit Is moro suypriring Is tmn the 
tsovomoni mahet ttsslf Ml in quartem whero it might be Issst 
«mctsd to penelitls. Webavelieatdof oonvwlsevsaiii^- 
lliid whero the death of Phis DL Was piaysd lor by the nuns 
dnsingthe Comiofl as tbs last bops of availing wbal they ro- 
gudsSssagroveammdsItotha Ciinroh; ttd a roosnt ocoarronee 
b Bbmt, wudr bss basn nofio^ In the Oeemtt anwriiapsii, 

s^'ijSs.'SiSSaas*' 


and wasamiapiitedtowmkndi!^^ jraftiiai aflbtlmOonnoU 
b aoeept tb Tirinto de^ ShewasuiibN^imiaSt^^ 
oT'^e ooni^datiag bar last iUness, to W giWtittriee^ hut her 
IBbambtaiwrou^^ to have been undto less oni^ t^ 
Ibscolariittimijndtiia She was harassed in bar hist bowl I9. 
thab solkitatisna ana the visits of infalllbUist priests v^bw Ayy 
finoad upqn her to diake her rotolation, but she told them thSi 
^ she baa no untmth to answer for before her Saviour, and itavid 
not appear beforoQod with a lie in her mouth." After a bug 
and^ttfttl iHne ai L patientiy home, she died at the end ^ Janaaiy 
last vrithout the B a e n u ne nti, and the vengeance of her persecutors 
still pursued her to the grave. Her earnest request to be buried 
in her conveut, or at letat in her oonventusl habit, was rofussd, 
and, when she was laid in the family burial-place at Weissenibuim, 
the pariah priest would not allow the last rites of the Cburoh to 
be solomiuted. Professor Rouaoh, one of the priests recenUy 
excommunicated by the Archbishop of Cologne, attended to say 
some prayers over her grave. Homo may well troinble for the 
consequences of a doma which both Dish Catholics, as Mr. 
WhitUe assures us, and professed nuns, usually tbe most ardent 
and obedient of her votaries, regard with dismay," and had 
rather die unhouselled, unannealM," than accept. 

Yet one does not quite see what remedy anotnur Session of the 
Council could provide. Neither the Austrian nor the English 
Govommunt would be likely to interfere with its asseiubUng on 
their territoxy ao long as no violation of the law was attempted. But 
they certainly would not hand over to the Tope the control of the 
police and of the press in the city where it assembled, which proved 
on a former occasion of such paramount iiiiportauce to bis interests. 
Nor is it obvious what a Council, with the best intentions, could 
do for him which be could not ao as well or bettor without its 
aid. There cannot be two co-ordinate jurisdictions, and no ulterior 
sanction can help, any more than it can hinder, the action of in- 
folUhility. If rio Nono's ruling passion for the construction 
of new dogmas is still unsatisHeo, he bss uiiUmited means 
for its further gratilication in his own hands. There was, we 
believe, some talk at the time of getting the Council to endorse the 
Syllabus; but why call in a human authority to authenticate 
the suggestions of the Holy GhostP Every one of its eighty 
propositions b infallibly guaranteed ali‘oady. The nibofi d'dfro of 
General Councils was to collect and solemnly promulgate the 
verdict of the Universal Church ; but if infallibihty lies not with 
the Church but with the Pope, thore is at once a aaler and shorter 
method of attainbg the desired end. Dr. Ddllinger has pointed 
out in tbe lectures now in course of delivery at Munich the close 
analogy between the circumsUncos of tbe Vatican and of the Fifth 
Latcran Synod held at Homo just before the outbreak of the 
lieformation, under Julius II. and Loo X. Both were exclusively 
designed for the exaltation of Papal authority ; to neither did the 
Kpbeopate venture to offer any etlective rebistanco, and the first 
led, as the second is leading now, to a vehement reaction within 
the Church. That reaction was jmrtly represented and partly 
restrained by the Council of Trent, which was a model of uborty 
and moderation as compared with the bole-snd-oorner Lateraii 
atwcmbly coinTtosed of some fifty Italian prelates. Even tbe Old 
Catholics of Munich are coiiteut to accept its doctrinal utteranoos. 
But it does not follow that a seconu Council of Trent would 
command the same reverence, ovt^n in the very prohlsm- 
atical contingency of its proceedings being conducted with an 
equal amount of* freedom and respect for national requiroments. 
It has indeed become pretty plain that nothing like universal 
recognition would be accoraed in the present day, even among 
Homan CatboUcs, to any Council where the Eastern Churohcs 
were UDiiy)rusent^. wbue on the other hand the Jesuits, if not 
their master, may no credited with sufficient dlseemmeut to 1^ 
aware of the ho;)cleBsneeB of eliciting their assent to infalUbilbm. 
And a Council of Malta would lack oven tbe magic which some- 
times dwells in a name. On the whole, till the rumours flying 
about just now have received some stronger confirmation, we shall 
adhere to our previous belief ihjtt infallible wisdom will bo wbe 
enough to let well, or at least to let ill, alone 


THE SUNDAY POST. 

T he Post Office yields a fiourbhinff revenue, and it is obvious 
that the feeling which requires a diminution of Sunday Is^ur 
in delivering and receiving letters can easily be gratified if tbe 
nation is disposed to incur tbe necessary expense. Indeed, the 
worthy people who desire to deprive *tlieir neighbours of a 
Sunday post might partially attain their presumed object by sub- 
scribing to provide for the regular postman a subsutute for the 
whole or part of that day's work. Among recent Parliamentary 
papers is a Report upon this subject, which causes us to observe 
that its authors have omitted to take account of the addition to 
tibe laboor of postmasters, or at least post-mbtressei, by the in- 
troduction of cards which invite perusal during the process 
of sorting. They have also forgotten to mention whether 
in Sicertaming the majority which may obtain disconUuuance of 
a Sunday pest, cards are counted eqaal^ vrith letters, and what is 
tbs value of a newspaper of a religious or sporting ebometar or of 
t bocA as compared with a letter. Another important question 
would be whether the requirite mq{ori^ must bo shown to exist 
for a day, west or ionW period ; foause, if s short peiw 
iroUld snffiro, h woiW be easy for a Sabbatarian Amaaim to 
amn|||^ tbe dedbid imml^ of letters bv art i ficial mssoi at 
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moderate expenee, which flicy mudd doahtless ebeorfiiltj incur 
for Uio advancement of n fhvoinltit |daii. The Conituditne of In** 
quiry givee » oudona oocoimt of tlie result of attemptiog to 
Muhstiiiite delivery at tha past^olSce for delivery feoip nouse to 
hotue m Hunday. They conclude that this change is not advimble 
hecauec, among other reasons, a large number of non^offiddnersoas, 
oallei's and moMei^^eri^ who perhaps need not otherwise «ir from 
their homes, have to the post-oflice. Tide is,_ we heliev«, 
a new as wall as straqge vurieiy of fmiutical abaorat^. dan it 
possibly be eonaidered lo be wicked ti> walk along the High 'Street 
of a town on Sunday P A yiwfum \tlio comes to the post-office 
must at any rate have got out of bed, imd we will not say dressed, 
but 'put on oletlies, and tb('rcfore that pm*son is more or less ad- 
vimcad towards a stafo of prepaiatiou for attending ohurch or 
chapel, '^e should thinlc, in nppnrciit opposition to the author of 
tills Itepurt, that for tbu rnajonty of tho population the wornt way 
of spending Sunday was not lo stir out of tlieir houses. But we 
are told that a further objecthin to the delivery of loiters on nppli- 
coilon ]i| tlmt it tends Id bring together crowd of sonitniiricr; 
disorderly p(}rflonft” at the poat-oflicc. I’ho disorder would 
probably contiiAt in IbLs — that some of thesu persons might 
he smoking pipes or cigars, and that they might engage in 
conversation or a little mild chnif of uno oDnlher. The 
only disorder that could naturally arise on the occmdoti 
would bo a contest of not very violent character for priority of 
an]dicaiion. Tho (»xcitctnent of such a scene would not be greater 
than occurs bahilunlly at tho ontniur.e^i of certain fashionable 
churches, But perhiipa it might happen to some expectant of a 
letter to bring a 4i>g, and flnj mmmil, not having been pro- 
perly instructed in the priiieiploa of the (.‘liriritimi r<digi<»u, might 
have the audacity to bark, which would of eoiirso be a disorderly 
and almost prohino proceeding. TIk^ CommiUon resemble those 
pioufl mothers who Homotimes uecotupuny tb<'ir on jirst going 
up to one of the Universititys, and nccMipy tlieni ielve.H in endea- 
vouring' to make sure that young Ibipeful will attend at least onoo 
on Sunday at a chuitdi where the niiaduUorat«*d (jlospel may l>e 
proAched lo him. Th(‘y perhaps di-icnior niter a term or two 
that thoir sons havo contracted a dinincUuation to have any ^ort 
of Gospel, pure or impure, preached to them ; and it may be 
well if th<>y do nothing w(jr«e in tlieir career at college than 
sit in their own or u fritmd’s rooms on .Sunday mornijigH employed 
in colouring n meorsohaum. We could wibhthnt our towm* «uw no 
worse flight on Sunday morning than that of a ‘disorderly*' crowd 
woiUtxg oulflido a notit-oflic© for letUns. We Hhall exper t to bo 
itdd next that people wdio fetch thoir dinners from baUcluMioos arc 
disorderly, and that if they would content themselves with cold 
nioat or bread and ehceso they need not stir fiom their homed on 
liltiflday. Kealiy this is .Sahhataiuanisui gone iimd. It may be, 
liawever, that the prsctical objections dtated to this Comniittee by 
i^periencod oidcors wore valid, and that tho Keport gives hilly rea- 
soiifl for a sound couclubiou. It is properly suggcsteil that any 
|>erHon who objtjcts to delivery on Sundity may have let ins kept 
till Mooday, aud if this were done to a considerable extent tho 
amount of Sunday labour in any Iowa might be largely reduced 
wdlhout interfering witli tln^ convenience of poople who do not hold 
strongly tho Sabbataiian view, \A'c A'an ronicmber vvheu there 
wore pugple who desired to prevent other people’s dinners being 
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bukod on fi trlunday, and wu are by no means sure that such pecmle 
do not still cxidt. The itouort adds that tho time occupied by 
doUvery would bo much roJucod by the general adoption ul letier- 
boxCH m doors, reople have a propensiiy to remain not only in 
their owu houses but iii tlieir own bed.^ on Sunday mornings, and 
it is probable that duluvs from want of lettcr-bo.\eH arc more 
numerous and longer on Sunday than on any uthcr flay. If a 
Sooiotv were i'orii^od in any towm fv)]* pioimaing the genei'ul adop- 
tion of letter-boxes in doors, tho result might be approved uii eco- 
nomical as well Oil on Sabbatarian grounus. 

Many porsous who roaido in London would bo equally disturbed 
by a proposal to deliver lelUirs in London, or to discoutiiiuo dcli- 
vi^ry at places to whioh they go for siiort vii.iu» to the country. 
Violent intorfcreiice with our habits, whatcv<u’ they bo, is dis- 

S able, but there are homo would-be h*; 2 i>»lat»'rs who heom to 
that any change which unplca-ant is necessarily beneticial. 
The extreme' Babbatarmu who would close post-olliceh ultogelher 
on ^ooday may romember that tliey wer© reeenily used iu order 
to tMuemit by telegraph tho form of prayer for tho lecovcry of 
tlia Prince of Wales as well as the bulletins of his illness. But'if n 
.pctioto must be in Httondance during certain hours, it is not, perha^is, 
a nplrltuol disadvantage that that person should Imve ©uiploymeut. 
The Committeo were assured that, as the sale of stamps cv)ukf not bo 
Tt^tModfor tslegraphlc purposes, it would make no practical differouco 
in tliA work of th© ollkers if they sold stninns for postage as well. 
Wa ttuppose that the umubiT of wrsoue likely to apply lor stamps 
tmiHA not any whom becoin© so large as to be ^ capable of being 
oonteaaiplam as a disordt«rlv crowd. The Committee assumed that 
WVAil if a post-oflicu could ho wholly closed on Sundays for letters, 
U ittKSt romaitt open during somu part of tho day tor telugrams. 
'Wb hAve, however, on iiuptession that certain post-offices wliich 
iVA qpAn during some hours of Sunday fur letters are, or lately 
altagdiher cloBed agiuust telegrams. The Committee sny 
Ihbt tiiby Isave felt tho dauj^r of exciting discotilent and opposi- 
iibltiifoitiiT^a jnuineroas atid Intinontial soctioa of the community,** 
in irti^ vl^ha^ would iudiude thb^ readers of weekly 
iitipM iMon why so tnany of tbase publioations 
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batioii. The gwaterjpnrtrfttsdijM^^ 
birelvA hemra, end m bn& of lh»|MpjjMw am not ionnr« 
render the wUoh thslrot fMOMt ^ JlWWtjBid 
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the constantly mcreasing bnimew of . the Poet Ome WM 

but must benmnged open ^ |iAti of nUowlDg to ell t ^ 

reasonable nnionnttjfidifdBromlsiMmrMfSha^^ 

of religious oonaideMtioiis, hjl men vegniM m r ^ 
periodical leat from work, end that rest new wiytO,%e 
Kanday as on any other day. Obristinns in mml ngiw 
labour should be sumnded on Sundsy eaffieieii^ 
iunity for public ana private wonhip, end the f 
reasonably be content wkh tfaatwhidi theyi 
trouble, and thfy should not disturb themArivee and odhAM 
agiuting for that which it is Tory im pr o bu M e ttieywitt WMS 
(iWiu at all. The Committee sngf^ tbat sol MO Aw n 
got'M who travel as many os fburtoen miles didPy .te the 
ptjrfomintico of their official work on imkdsys 
ilio femplnymeDt of substitutes, be entitely reM eted 
work on every nltenmto Sunday. The expense it such euMiMM 
irt efliiuiated at about 4,500/. a-year, and we riiould Sliy'et dOCe 
that this expense ovtght to be incurred, not only for the 'Idlh^ df 
hardly-worked postmen, but in order to deprive tke'SAbhjMtrieBS 
of any rvABoimblo complaint against tlie eystem of ddliveiy df 
lettorH on Sunday. It ifl already the rul^of tlie servtoe thet xnoni 
7X)st-me8fl(mgcrH should return earlier from their work onBnisdAyA 
than on other doyn, and this rule does not appiMirto the OoidliiitM 
to bu capable of improvement. We hear nothing of the 'Amioils 
)>rr»p(>wril of compelling rnral post-messengen to ride on Uoycleii, 
and therefore presume that it nas been for some time abAuaoncfd. 
Ill towiifl tho time occupied in preparhig letters fyt dsiivanr And 
dcliicring them is from three hours to three hoars and a^biA sod 
c.xcept at remote towns the work commences at 7 a;k. ^ua « 
lei ter-canier in a town, nnless be is required to collect lettan'froBi a 
box or to carry a nirtil-bog to a mil way-station, has oU tbe renlidnder 
of .Sunday to himself. We think that he is not badly treatedf %ut 
wo do not object to bis being treated better ; and indeed we riimAd 
hardly object to any reasonable diminution of Snndi^ labour at 
post-olTiood ; but we would most strongly resist the fbniitioal pip- 
postil to abolish it altogether. The autnoriticM dedino to entertain 
any suidi proposal except on evidence of ** suhstantial imaniml^^* 
ouiong the iuhabitants of a town in desiring it, and there has been 
no instance of such evidence being produced. Looking at the 
thing practically, it is probable that postmen in generiu have a 
nnultuate appetite for church or chapel aervices, which might be 
suflleioutly gratitied by allowing them to call tweu^-one hours 
their own property on Sunday. But we should think th^ biy a 
Minall sulMcriptiou iueiny town, substitutes might be provided^ so 
that every postman should havo one Sunday in two or tWee whoSy 
to iiini.'-eif. If this were done, the Sabbatarians would be deprived 
of the last vestige of a grievance. 
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REvmms. 

BISSETS E9SATS ON HISTOBIOAL TRUTH.* 

BISSET is not the only writer who is Ukaly to ho 
charged with eecoudory or intereated motives ^vribas he 
seeks only to know whether oeartain rilegedlacUAM >feA% 
or wheilior they are nut. To those who wiH take riie tsouUs 4o 
ruud through his book it will he clear that She uecaptance ^sflus 
own conclusions is not the lirst ol^aot prmnt to his orind, Olid Shot 
be would be ^cll content to wsi^ eridenee which printid In ^ 
dilfereiit direction, imd to odmit mmself in the wfoog ASdooii m 
tie WAS shown to be so. To those whog|lanoa ovor timaajMnia 
siqverficially it may seem that . Mr. Bisses great 'Oim ia imSig 
them ia to cover with infamy the dyoastisa of the SodtMRd 
Stuart sovereigtiB of lilnglana. In truth, Mx. Biaset fa in ii^hfa 
volume both a judge and a plMder j and, like some oitonL ilie 
may lutibr from the oomhinatioa m vigorous advoeam .fam 
keen j^iulicial scruriny. Ibe myths of the oiiriMtwuarfanSMMbMi 
related with the gmatoat enUiuriasm by those who hadk ' wM h 
coKl unhelief on ail ettorts to treat them as aonms of 
histoy ; the exquisite narratives of Herodotus dfass Hm Mmt 
i appreciated by some who have dealt moat joa^y^ipithMteMiW 
- hiaiorictil documents. And so it is with Mr.BSwt., IteMMis- 
nesfl i^uirefl the admission that in eveiy one «f hfaii'atteiyir #«>^^^^ ■ 
question presented to Ids mind fa tile iialsiM SRdLmm 
umterials with which he has to deal, iw>d ifru t -to Ihr 
nscerteined is^ whether there he any ael dteM W ' 

pvt^i matier, and, if so, what may baits reoifaa .^wixgoji 
IS his respect for law, so iataass his ^ __ 

of law through were ttisofanae m ariaRMwe Sf 
testable in lus eyes que M sshaoias *** ■ 4 ib- - jir 

lihortkA of a peqs>isbyeaBri9^llm v^ ^ ^ 

so hurrible oil spstafas af MNaishs 

impunity fqr iwiriNL lutaia Ip ilRpin ^ 

ho^fassnem of ^ 
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IBoir ^jtehf^^wfr' Witt f 

rnMmmmrnmm tlutriMw iy U orrtw wlA kXm 

‘‘f ll^ *1.?* «V^ t» W kM* Mttar «15»* 

«r faw w tMhpt With tba teanw vhM^ Iwd* « mm m to 
mtm m^ cm, a mmif fitt to * OHtoui d«gw» to qtaHptoWMi 
XMnMih»B»MlMra»ii«» ii» writ toipiWiw »aA tor itito cam 
4tMt«itoatliw.tb»dMiwto«nfat tito towaMrof pomm^mA to 
wtohttih Iht MqpMBMcip ct hm cam tb* toMtnip wiU of th« 
datfok. WwcM waftogw toto th»«rittoawof otfBoiwd (M»> 
t p i to ri M w-tha awh at MwtnipM aKHUtt tha Ubarttoa of thair 
paofla waiMtthfrMtt withtottha langa of posiihUl^i aod that tha 
aiwPriMriaq of awhwrtoaaeawtoay tonra coma down tow nay 
towa tltaitriMMeaM|lfaatot torn to ttoa eonutwhaan both mow 
mqtwit and noaa ouriona ihaik wa paaenUy toiia thorn to ba«e 
toiam Whaaam tok oaa ha ahawn^ tha oxptaaaioat of a rightaoua 
faajifBattniiafally inri^ad. Wanannot oxpMtfwm aaety hutO' 
ItoathaaoU Mutariito of ^ GotMwaU Lewia 
Wa tona hoMina ftaniliaa of lata yoara with tha proteata of 
witoitt wto inaiaC tiin* acepliaadaal taiy hardly and untairly with 
tha Ualorioal aTMaaoa toniahad by tha tradiUooa of tha anctent 
waild^ aad who hold that a aatiatoeto^ reault cannot bo attamod 
ttttftthaw acaptioa aUaw to hiataneid UTMtimtiooa tha nppUca* 
thtodf a mow IbaiUa nda (baa that which guidaa a court of 
joatioe. The reibari to aao to the Trojan war of the Uiod the 
witoirtoii of a wri Btnggje betoreen Achaimia and Troiana on tho 
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t«Maa> wlddbtrhad apaanf np durtog tito tonf fak U toteJ. ^»>*or»- 
icmm beto^ the age ot itoowtoo atoLhhN^ 
in^ that Awa tout alwayabo a neoaaaaw kmS»<if 9Binm 
todefr baijMMittoHi totot of gaveramout and tba-akoMt^ riat^itap 
«tou a k mwi&atly lu^oawblo, M Ma to 

asptoan ohanua and zevolutltma except by the tool thaa tta totto 
ef gqaeaitotou baa ooow to be ouiof hemony with ahaga phtotoa 

Soeh ai diimwlMm between tbe aiom of tlui vul«rt md ^ 
of tbio |R>ven»id pm-eiiunouUy ixmU tb» Age of tbe StoM 
JCuigft of Englaott : mia Mr. BiAsot veiy liurly iu»uiLa ibotp }f wo 
itiil to uodontoud tbo govemoiout nf ibo Btuni'U, wo cannot tabe 
a light maMure of tbe resii^taAce which brought nhout tbolr down*^ 
fall. The Tudors and IStuarts are no favouriica with Mr, Uisset; 
indeed, he mokee no secu^t of his opinion that thuur gONsmmont 
WAA suited only to savages such as the Saulu Kittlrs. rorhaps others, 
who Lava reach (Hi this conclusion by a ditieiont road, may be dia* 
posed to think the pxpresaiou not tuach too strong. That English 
ireedom would have been oiieotually crushed it the seliemcs of 



abovea ol tha HallespoiKt, or to dasceni in lU results 
of Hdlenio colooizatUMt on tha coasts of Akia Minor, u blamed ns 
a real, tboii(^ perhaps i«ooiieoiou% ofibrt to obstruct the growth 
of h&s^eal knowledge^ But the position may obv louidy be reversed. 
Evsft into tha history of periods lor which we ha %0 a Urge, perhaps 
a too Uipe, amouttt of indabi table conr^^ui purary dooumenis, so 
XBudb of mlsehood has either ore^ in or been purposely introduced, 
that, exo^t by tha striotast anpnaations oi tlm CMione of judicial 
evidence, the disaoveiy of tha truth of niuny tacts must, it is 
though^ be abandoned ae bopelees To the existence of diHicult 
psiiigm in history,eo difficult as to invoh e the exiremeat perplexity, 
we cofiaot poaeibly shut our eyes $ and equally impossible is it not 
to long tor the meeds ot claonog away th^ dstkness. In short, 
if we lose something Iw dealing too rigidly with so-called iradi- 
tional history, we may lose inu(& more, and do a greater inju«ti«o, 
by deahog in too lax a Uahion with a history which may have 
come down to us in written or printed doLUinents, but in docu- 
ments poasiMy whieh have been coinpo^d to distort, or tampered 
wUh to bide, the tmtb. Nay, the paipiiblu wrong done in many 
instances by giving credence to testimony purpoeuly Ulsihad may 
justify an excess oe oawUoii m the aLtepl^cu of statemeate wIikIj 
are said to reel on the authosity of luerefy traditional narrativiw 
If the Earl of Gowrie and hw brother are, on the auppusilton of 
tMriuaoceBce, extremely ill-used men, soidso on thesame fiypot b(«sis 
' is Themisioehd an extremely ili-used man , ami if an examiimtion ot 
nvtsh etidsQce as we have in the latter cast* nhows that at the least 
the verdict ouissbe one of **NoS provtn, ' t veil the comparative 
mythologiste may be forgiven if they xt fusto to become diggers ul 
hktosy out of the widla m indeifiutolv more ancient, and tberelore 
man uncovtain,, trsditmna If we will ^enerahse^ our goneraliza- 
tiona muat be based on facts, not on Ian lee , if wo deal with 
perticular events, we may be sure that in a vast nutnk«r oi 
lasSaneee our task wiU be tor hordiBr than we may be inehued to l 
anppaec tiiat it wiU be. In either ciuk* a lonso acc<*pUiiUH) or | 
xe/wdioii of evidence wiU cause mischiei wliich will spread Uir 
beyeud the segieQi of theory, llreoms about government must bo I 
loUswed aeoaer or loler by a very uglv awakening. I 

Mr. BisaaS'a velunMi is tohen iiii^ wiih an « xnnuoation of some of t 
theta deeuoisv and eeuse of these iastaures in which, for whatever i 
jpuii^pose^ hsstosiaii 8 have handled evidenrHVAiaiitially judicial m a 
wegp '^mck is eerlaia to definit tbe ends ol j'ustaoe. 11 we say fhst 
the hi^ peilMA of his work is for more valuable than the 
feraMf^ wa oe but imfliy that^ eaoelleot though hm remaiks may 
baon thd gvneialfiatione of M« Gomteand even of Mr. Buckie, 
tiv^ ana eeanpofy da sseia than tiUy thos^ who are already shun. 
V^meuit disM^ fha gmiiiia of M. Goiute, or even questioning 

iMiatfco tends of mil pbUosophy or theology, we may very safely 
saMf ns thigr vest on dsduetnme from hiau^, they rest 
on arfcanMmi^ Itia^stomxiiaycon- 

oeifahfy ba rij^j tbougk Sto^WbewoU hoe ahowmlong ago that 
thsidsa odlibsmbeingaffsiMpciillsve^ wtoebto toe 

otoeref totomy w wto m x tori Mtopli,iM.al etoy;. ic ankew (beam 
BtoaOwpiito AltoM ieMe m fc w li i eeetokhieaiae. 'W. ahall auplv 

rii^titolBwiiLii^^ ^iiidl2i mA ^ 'tA to>“ll^^ ' 

tepwato to tM .to%g^*toaa^ 

■MitMi e toto — ito il j Bl t e |rilto» < to hit imMWDMe pmwmww to 

iiitoii>i i »n » Tririi- ‘“'fhiT nrntnrn ri^lttoiiTtf “ JBiit, 

riiSiMt mimA totgilto mmUfimim itoto^ 
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were at their absolute disposal ; that these lives wore tdken, when 
it beeouie neevssury to take thoiu, without procoes of law , that 
such crimes were con(ciiled by tui unbounded use of lies and 
terrousm , that even the insinuation of Miupiciun against tbe Kmg 
or his Ministers bo>iight uith it almoAt im iiteblo rtitu ; that evi- 
dence WHS siipprcsi^od oi fabiicaioil, docuiiieuts inuliiutcd or iorged, 
and that judgts and lawjers woi*ein league to uphold this iniqui- 
tous \V stem, wu can but conlcss that Mi Bisset's vehement de- 
nuiKiutioDs of tbe miamj' ol more thaa one of thaao Kings, and 
of JamcM 1, 111 partiouliu, are justilied Ihe umttor is wholly 
one ot evidence, and we must ridiuit further that, if in the 
instanocs cited his position should be icgaulod us substantiated, 
the uumbei and cnoruiic) of the cases inust bo bold to settle tho 
point dihnitivily. 

llie incidints which Mr Bissot has cMinuned in detail in ihe 
piescut voliiuio are tho<io which uhitc to tho deaths of Lord 
Gowiic and Alex miier ivuthvcn, of Bunco Henry, tho eldest mm 
ot .lames 1 , of Sir rhoiiiiis Ovoibury imd Loni Halisbur^, snd 
finally ot Lord Lbst x, who on tho eve of th«* utal of nilUam 
Uiisstll died, or wati murdered, in the Towel With the evi* 
dome in ca^b mid all ol the^o cri om Mr Bisset urges that 
sujiie ut louAtuf the histoiian^ who puiicKs to deal with it have 
diiilt unfmiiv, but witlun tho hiuitH ol a few paragraphs it is 
obvioiihiv iiupoMMtble to go through anv one oi them thoroughly. 
Thu <to\vrio htoi> , howevc r, is, nt )(s ntun ity and its* omulicnticms, 
socru ifil an iijs nnco that, il the crime can 1m (hnrgeu on King 
nil miNeidf lit inipndnibilitv u ttiKeu awny iiotn any oihir 
imquitiLS ftttrtbut»fl to MO morcihiiMU tv unit and so shaiiielesM a 
)mi \t tho tact is suuiiicnnt that Hume, who disiniMia^ 

tbe dt ith ot tho fatiii i iii aim or two litii c is ahsolutely silent on 
thi Muli) (t of ths^trftgeiJv whuh UMiitid ui tlm duith ’of his two 
bojifi and the wipiijjr out of hi*« mime Hi Waiter hcott it is 
to 8rt\ tlH.t he ^i\fs full triiMt to tho naiiative of tha 
lVii4g, Old, ** < iitoni \utl) turnmg ii mIoiv r Mtmg u|K>n such 

ovniMxe ml > hist<vrv, hus moot id Ium rounuioev, ohanicterisad 
the an I most ( ownnlly a/ L id a liio ot <owfiidwm and base* 

iH (»i)e 111 whuh Kmg Juiiies * showed the spiitt of liis 
( 191 ) But the evidesco whii h is iorthwmiugcon- 
tradn (m thin ^rory in c \ r ly partu ular, and nrqmres increased fores 
wlorn no reui'Muiajr ihnt ii udiiits * tin* umnteiromUed, imsiitcd 
I Mill II a ol n soylo .md di c pjy luti iistid witness^ (^93)* 

Kmg told a 8torj,whuh A\altei follows, that Aisxandvr 

ikUthvui detu\vd him fiom the hunting-held by telling him about 
a iniiu with u pot ot g dd tiKirgi It, who ftcems la 

liuv«i U*tMi iruosti r of Loid (lowric s liouv hold, swesm that when, 
on the Iving ai rival, he a><ki d young Buthvon the refWOQ of his 
coming, tim answer was, that iioWi Abtfii toiiihy had brodghfe the 
Kifg there to cause His Majesty to take ordt r tor hts debt. This 
Abearomby wan not pioduced, and tbe suppresMun of his 
evtdoooo must be taken into nccsiunt tigAinst tlie Ktug, on whose 
rade even the torture ul the boot u^uid t xtort nothing mure than 
mere expn Minus of opinion nut antagonistic to his version of 
the matter If we take tho evidence of Andrew llendersoo, tho 
supposed man m amt<>ur, we iind liiia a^»irllng that the Kmg 
would boive been twice stabbed that dav bad lie not relieved Jam , 
and if wo believe the King's story, (bsl this man ^riahlod him to 
throw open the window and erj* ** J icasun ! Murder I wo have 
beiure us a man who de-wirvcd to b^ well rewarded by the King. 
But the suuimonJi of treason isHued in August includes tbe nafiio 
of Andrew liendersuu, and, ugmu, by October this same 
BAiue has dmii^aml irom tha list of traitors. Moreover, in 
his hist deposition be swears thit Kuthven lutonded to murder 
the Kmg , the second awerts that he wishf*d only ti> keep him 
a pijsoasr. ** Tbe memury of a iimu who was telling truth 
enHOd Bot,” Mr. Bisset Wds, *• put bun on sue h a puint as 
ai such a distance ol time ns two inontbH ' In short, he 
tOKoH to tbe conclusion that ‘‘ Uie whole ot Ucudunona sut»>- 
MOt is a Bsstis of falsehoods, and that tlien^ is no evidence oi a 
csadttda nature that ha wue at Falkbnd on that day, or that iiu 
vM Us tte ohambor with tbs King and Alexander Buthven at ail 
fn07)* UKwe, tUs steiy of tho mau wish tlis pt»t of gt)ld was 
wtto.rtotoWtiwbrtoiKmfftomtolJ. 
tMgfNir* Jfisobmn# wglisb Ambassador m totland, wrote ^ 
saying that tbe King bad besa enticed to Oowsia Iloun by 
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could giunaay him ahoold be sealed in death. He had come for { 
the special purpose of seetnff the man with the pot of gold ; yet for 
an hour after entering the Earra lodging he sat ^mbliog* about 
the long time swnt lu getting hie dinner ready. Why did he not 
spend the hour in the examination which was the special objdi t of ! 
his coming? To explain the plot, the King alleged that the object 
of the Gowries was TCDgeanco for the death of the Earl, who had 
been executed In 1585 ; but with this King James bed bad no- 
thing whatever to do. To explain the closing scene, be declared 
that when Ruthven put his right hand to his sword, he with his 
right band seized upon iiiitbveii’s right hand and sword, and with 
his left baud clasped him by the throat, as Ruthven with his left 
hand clasped the King by the throat with two or three of his 
fingers in his Majesty’s mouth, to liavo stayed him from crying ** 
(242). But at the same time and with the same hand to clasp 
another by the throat, and put tlireo or even two of tbo fingers of 
the hand in that other’s mouth, is, Mr. Blsset remarks, impos- 
sible* The shiryinay prove that there was a struggle; but it 
proves that the struggle was on Ruthven’s part piurely dciensive, I 
as ** he. a young man of at h*ast ordinary strength and courage, j 
would have found no difiiculty in dealing with a person of such a 
feeble body and such consumiualo cowardice os King James’* 
(*44). 

But although the chief witnesses agoinet him had been removed 
by death, and those on whom ho could not place suflicicnt reliance 
had boon executed with all possible despatch, .lames did not yot 
feel easy. His story was not believed, and one man was found 
bold enough and honest enough to tell him to hin face that he did 
not believe it. It was necesHury tberelbro to bring up moro 
evidence; and thus we have, as a second part in this black drama, 
the narrative of the trial, torturings, and execution of the wretched 
notary Sprot, and bis rovelniions of treasoiiahle correspondence 
between Gowrie and Logah of Uostatring. 'While Sprot was yet 
living to be tortured into satisfactory confessions, the story was 
that Gowrie had written one letter, which was to bo found iu 
Sprot’s chest. The King’s advocate never, it appears, took any 
steps to get this letter ; but when Sprot was dead, the I’livy 
Council produced not one letter, but a long correspondence, of 
the genmneness of which some writers speak os though it were 
unquestionable and unquestioned. It wi>uld bo almost an in- 
justice to attempt to coinprwai the evidence on which Mr, IlisMet 
nolds that they are barefaced and palpable forgeries, and that they 
were written afU^r the pasnirig of the Act for extirpating the name 
of Ruthven — a proceeaing not only new, but unprecedented— in 
July 1600, wheu the letter is said to have been written, in which 
tlie writer, by a strange power of divination, anticipates in his own 
case a penalty which had never yet been devised. Wo will con- 
tent ourselves with expressing our gratitude taMr. Bisset for the 
masterly and thorough ntinlysis which entitles liini to a high place 
in the ranks of judicial historians. In the eyes of Englishmen it 
will be no demerit if the iinpartifility of the judge is united in Mr. 
Bissoi with an intense hatred of the tyranny which the Stuart 
Kiiige exercised to their profit in Scotland, and from which they 
Imped to reap still grt^ater profit in England. It would be well if 
all historical students would read Mr. Bisset's essays, with the 
purpose not of accepting his conchiHion.s, but of siftiug thoevidoucu 
on which they rest, ana of judging for tbemschos whether it be 
possible to come to any other. 


DIXON’S SWITZERS.* 

M r. DIXON is a most provoking writer, because it is so per- 
fectly plain that the worst ftMitures of his style and matter 
ore deliberately put on for a purpose. There is unluckily a Ir^rgo 
class of mankind which like.s extravagant and sensational writing, 
whil0 it is careless about bensc and accuracy. To the perverted 
taatea of that cla>s Mr. Dixou does not scruple to address himself. 
Thera can be no doubt that ho does so with his eyes oj>on. Mr, 
Dixon does not lie under the hard necessity of either writing 
nonsenao or not writing at all. Throughout his writings there 
are laoid intervals, rtio gush of gaudy and extravagant talk to 
which he doubtie-ss owi^h hi^i popularity is over and anon relieved 
^ intervals which .>how that he is capttble of bettor things, 
■when Mr. Dixon getb a hook ready for the market, he takes gotkl 
care of the two ends, \yiihout a sensational beginning and a 
•efilitttional einliog the thing would not do ; it would not hit the 
taste of Mr. Dixon’s i>uhlic ; perhaps it would not be recogniced as 
« work of Mr. Dixon s at all. But when the two ends are once 
carefklly provided, when the book is ready to come in and go out 
with a Nourish of trumpets, the middle^ it seems, may be safely left 
to iM£ There are seveml parts of this book in which Mr. Dixon 
condeoeenda to give information which cannot easily be found else- 
where $ there ore oven some places where he condescends still 
fortii^Ao clothe that information in a garb of reasonable English. 
. Mr. Dixon, like Mr. Ihsmeli, seems to have one point on which be 
is ib eemest On all other points we cannot help suspecting Mr. 
DihroeU ^ mocking *us, hut we know that he geu thoroughly in 
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eoriMit whonom he Jb the IBse iml 

Hr. Dixon hoe hie em poht eft wUeh he eoeme H be imv 
•peakiiig beconae he hee emiiHtiiinf to mj. Tkti eshiiK 
comee a member of the LondoDBehmDDera^ie popimredneBthm. 
But the effect of ooming to the maa^e Ml ihoiimkti is dUhMt ift 
the two casfe. We oon elweye tdl when ICx* Dkriefi H la 
I earnest by his talking nonsense which he would not have tmked 
at any other time. Mr. Dixon’s eamestness, on the dthex head^ 
I loads him into passing fits of sense. He sOoms MUy to have 
looked with some core into the state of education in Ssdtaerhnd^ 
and there are several places in this book in which he gives the 
result of his inquiries m piuMsges which do not rin igimst good 
grammar or good taste, ana in which we may even now and then 
find that rare phenomenon in Mr. Dixon’s style, ^ the presence of 
the historical tenses. When he gets upon education he can gije 
us sober facta and figures; he does not think it needfhl to gaq^ 
and pant through every sentence, and he can sp^ln his oHm 
person without resorting to the pseudo-dramatic trick pf m 
imaginary conversation. To be sure the subject is brought in and 
sent out with a fiourish ; but, if we may liken Mr. Dixon^ anangft* 
ment to a sandwich, ho gives us a good thick idice of solid meat 
in the middle. All this Aowa that he not only has the hatmal 
gift of writing sense, but that he has not wholly lost it through 
the long practice of writing nonsense. But tl^ only makes his 
offence* greater. A man who can do better things vvheneVer ho 
chooses sets himself down in cold blood to gratify a vitiated taste 
which in his own heart he must despise. 

We spoke just now of Mr. Dixon’s flashion of throwing tilings 
into the form of imaginary conversations. He has a way of 
bringing out this and that point dramatically, by putting it into 
the mouths of characters whom we can hardly tbii^ that he ever 
met with in real life, and who look very much as if they were 
called into being on purpose to sot forth this or that side of aqoes* 
lion moro effectively. Now drama and dialogue, when they praeas 
to be nothing else than drama and dialogue, are perfectly legitimato 
kinds of composition ; but we confess that we doubt whetW it Is 
quite the thing for an author to call up puppets of his own crea- 
uon in-order to make books of quite another kind seem a little 
more lively. Mr. DLxon’s very preface is a dialogue of two voices, 
an English voice and a New 'York voice. In the English voice 
we seem to hear the voice of Mr. Dixon himself, and we have a 
lurking suspicion that the New York voice is set talking purely 
for the sake of contrast. Directly after, at the very beginning of 
the book itself, we get an elaborate picture of a Sister Agiiea 
from Wallis and an engineer on public service from Bern, who 
pro.<icntly fall di.scoursing us^f they were iu a dialo{rae of Plato. 
Tim ouo talks the most old-world piety, and the other the most 
enlightened modern philosophy in the highest politest i^le. Wa 
get iliuKtrntions from the Caspian Alps and the Plains of fxdroelon ^ 
we have a parable of MNui and Nature living in peace like a man 
and wife, growing like each other year by year; and we learn 
how the people of Italy are not on^ soft and poetic, which wo 
bod heanl ben^re, but also phosphorescent,” which is a new light 
to us. The nun was ** warm and feminino, with a drooping brow,, 
and eyes tliat wait on nature and solicit saintly help.” Our ac* 
quaintanco with nuns is not large, and Mr. Dixon’s desci^tion. 


though it Bounds very touching, is still so vague that we do not 
feel certain whether we have ever seen anything like it amone 
ordinary lay women. At all events, the wng described found 


ordinary lay women. At all evenly the Uung described found 
favour in the eyes of the Bernese engineer ; for Stet the oun^ “ tha 
golden sunset on her face,” had uttered a specially devout senanient^ 
wo rend how *^a smile that seems to say— if ever smile had meatnilg 
— ' 1 should like to kiss that nonsense from your Ups,’ plays rouni 
his delicate mouth and sparkles in his cold blue eyes.*^ Happily, 
however, the engineer, ” genuine son of Thor ” as ke is elsewlierft 
called, had the grace to restrain himself ; for a moment after be 
is talking phiioAophically about the mountain races in eveiy sone. 
But towards the end of the dialogue a third speMcer ersM ia 
un^kwares, and though the nun still puts in a wm now and ttMf 
we seem to be hearing a dialogue between the engineer and Hr* 
Dixon. Then comes a chapter whidi seema to be lul Mr. Dixon’k’ 
own ; we are told bow the sun is sinking, the mist is rising/' and 
how ** a flash, a star, a comet, expands and colours fhe pumade of 
flame.” In the next chapter the engineer and the nun tom op again^ 
and after a paragraph put into tibe mouth of the engineer^ we gsS 
another paragraph which is made up the word*^ BxoeUdr I 

This last pon^raph, as it is not put into the mouth dther of tto 
engineer or dr Sister Agnes, we suppose we are right in looking on 
as the genuine, though not quite original, ctAnporitioii of jCh 
Hepworth Dixon. Gradually the nan and tiie eonneer die oftL 
something in the same way as the personal Obilde Hiiold dks m 
in the poem called after him, and we ars left aMdiiig Mbs , 
face wRh Mr. Dixon himself. The mm makes a finniiil 
pious farewdU ; but the engineer gradually ihdsiftWM, Ift ttjft’imft 


pious farewdU ; but the engineer gradually ihdsiftWM, St 

aid a ebapter or two back, in a mist of statistioi andpturitogj^ 

before he goes, among other statements abomi haignifta, ftcM of 

which sound very odd, ho tells Mr. Dixon^ it ha lla 

that the Swiss language is Hkh German In ilm Cmlieft 1^ 

German in thestreetn.” Now reaUy Hr. IHxdn b stai^iiil^iid^ 

We never hadtiie good ludrto ovothsar a 

witii a droendfig brow ai^ aa engiftM wmhMidli jWII 

less did wa ever come sems ainr ona 1ft any tttsM H 

Bverlasi^'lMgue ifho tM an tiftft 

the Oo th b e s ^ w Ge r man ^ 

the dib&kee batMen.ffigfe^«ftffM 

We hmSed ttHt aaveiat sdflitHMitiwfirf Abte 


Tbm SssbxsifSf iMow 






lai|t]MR7 tmUMr htom^iito JMitta^qp ivndsal pit 
• • , JNnlt r y yy lkfi 

P^iii^ Mr. Dixon thidki Uini ilmi b ^ mm wb^r ihiu 
CbotiiMiiO b mU to bo Bigftf igod ho joaoiito laop to tho eonobiikm 
thottboGoniiaii apokon by tho little boys who rim about nador 
^eb windowamiut neoanttrUy bo liow. It b perhapa tar oC 
xoILowing out ihb now that all tho Swiaa peamta that Hr. Dixcm 



doadand bnried for aome ceotunca^ and wo do not romomoor to 
hero mot with tho word, oven in proper namoa, anywhere ioiith of 
thoThamoo. Wo ahonld rather have lodkedforoar Swiaa peaaanto 
in Hith German Dorftrt b«it» if they apeak Low Qerman in the 
itreeta it b not unlikely that they alao apeak it in the oottagea j 
and, ix 80, we may reaaonaUy conceive them aa cleaving to the 
ddeet formic and aa loyailv obeyiag Qrtmm’a Law by talking of 
Vwnm aa Mr. Dixon deaonbea them. 

Mr. Dixon’a book ia throughout written in the sandwich fashion 
of wMcih we have already spoken. Wo now go on for several 
chapten without anything more about Sister Agnes or any pitfti- 
culu flouxUh of trurapeta of any kind. To be aure, the next time 
the trumpets do sound they sound louder than ever. But that ia 
not ibr several chapte;!^ to come, not till Mr. Dixon has got to 
SSnaiedleD, when we get a page or two of the very dneat writing, 
nearly e^eiy line havug the word whang in different forma-* 

whang,*’ ** wha-aug,” " wha-a-ang ” : — 

drpl/MTC wpwroM xdriraf irdirTaf, K^wtir' IrAytt wairawAwrttX, 

Before we get to the whanging, Sister Agnes haa appeared again, 
but before Uiat we have several chapters in which Mr. Dixon 
really iriea to do aome politics and history. We know that he is 
really trying, because in these chapitnrs we get the surest sign of 
a lucid interval, the employment of tho historical tenses. When 
Mr. Dixon is on the high horse, writing in tho ** whang, wha-ang, 
wha-a>ang *’ style, everything is present or future ; m these humbler 
chapters ho stoops, like otlier men, to Imperfecta and oorists. To 
describe the communal institutions of Switxerland is doubtless less 
exciting than to echo the ** whang, wha-ang^ whtf-a-ang ** of the 
guns on a festival day at Einsiodleo. For many pages together, 
therefore, we get what, for Mr. Dixon, is a near approach to good 
sense and good English. And people do fancy such odd things, 
and make such strange confusions, that in these times we can 
sincerely thank Mr. Dixon for explaining that tho Swiss Communes 
have nothing whatever to do with tho late Commune at Paris. 
We will let tliis piece of good service count apinst the astonishing 
Btiitemeut that ** the German Kaisers draw.tnoir line from Neuf- 
chAtel." Wiiat. Mr. Dixon probably means 4s the well-known 
fact that the Kings of Prussia wore for several generations IVinces 
of Neufch&tel, but that they drew their line thence ia a discovery 
of Mr. Dixon's. But when we get to the chapters in which he 
takes upon him to expoimd the history and constitution of the 
League and its Cantons we get stranger things still. First and 
foremost Mr. Dixon, in a book bearing date 1872, still believes in 
William Tell, in the Three Men, the Thirty-three Men, tho Oath 
of Griifli. Mr. Dixon is trying to explain that Zurich, though the 
first in rank, is not the oldest Canton, but that Switzerland takes 
its name trom Schwyz ; and he does it in this lashion : — 

Schwys gave hsr name, her genius, and her iUg. to the Ainaiico. From 
Schwys lire get the name of Switzer ; the connexion of religion with df^mo* 
cracy \ tha pars white cross apua the biood'red field. When Tell was tend- 
ing xine at burgicii, on the uri slop«^ there were no Switzers save the men 
ofBcAwyz. Tim never called himself a SwiUor. Tell was a Uranian, and 
his ^ntoD Uri. Schwys hid j^ned in war— for she waaever stoat in fight 
—the flog she lent her sUiai of the Leegae. Three other Forest Cantons, 
Uri. Unterwalden. and Lnsem. were in tho League while ZUrkh stood out- 
side^ fimdol and Imperial town, lint Zurich was a rich and powerihl 
dty, and th* moment she adhered to the Alliance she assumed in it the lead- 

pelt, fism Allowed her, and shared her power. Laaem. as chief of Urn 
fbor FoiVst Cantons, ekdmed an eaaii rank. As sooti is any Federal OoundJ 
met, this ceanoil sat by toms In efther 0^ these eapltab— two years in each. 
IBhit Zurich and Lnsem have each given up the rialm to rank ae capitals \ 
and now the Fresident, the Coandh and the two Assemblies, find a perma- 
nent ssat la Ben. ' 

What the latter part of this aketch of the growth of the Le^e 
xneeos we are quite usable to guess. It seems to ue that Mr. Dixon 
haa jumbled together the Ibarteenth ceoturr and the nineteenth. 
We do not know what tune he zefen to W tne words,** as soon ea 
any Federal Council met” The name Federal Council (Bufubs- 
raeA eWeri/ JP^kUrvf) dates ooiy bom the Ocostitotion of 1848, 
while the state of things in which meetliin were heU in three 


ti nok mueh rows Imhy with the 
IheOtoMst. flbglmitefnttoiitogda^ 
gtomatoiBitaiqr 

Twtoi4<#timfinajrtrnito^^ i 

eawtSW tha 

lightoi iMalatoaay.fcynMdaBvibohm ihs kgal agsiMlHilti 

MlMthsto^jabto^^ tCsvsHlils 

OoaaeUi aadtiMss two shambars dwosa somitong to a (brm laid dawn, a 
Prssitet, Who bsars the title of Awysr, Landammann, or Baiaomsh^ Is 
cendect thsanvammsal and sseouto the laws. A msotlng of Unss sMsmiMS 
la Um Cantonal Asssmbly . From their daotoons Omts ia no appsaL The 
chres ostates of Piesldsnt, State Ooundl, and Grand OounoU axsiotos tbs 
sovsfsiga power. 

We wonder whether Bir. Dixon ever took the trouble to look at 
the Constitution of Geneva. To talk about ** the throe fiitataa 
of President, State Council, and Grand Council ” might be a 


mere silly flourish on the part of one who probably fisnoiea that 
one of the three Estatee of England ia the King. But it ia utterly 
unpardonable in one who U pretending to exj^n Genevese polU 
rica to leave out of sight so important ah' - - 


aa the Otimcil 


Gniirof— that ia to say, the whole body of eleotora. It ia by tham, 
not, as Mr. Dixon says, by the Grand Council, that the executive 
power, the Council of State, ia chosen. And It is ^ tite 
Council of State alone— not, aa Mr. Dixon aay% by the CC^cU 
of State and by the Grand Council together^that the Fraai* 
dent is chosen. Moreover, the l^resident ia a mere Chairman of 
the Council of State, and not, as any one would think from 
Mr. Dixon’s account, an independent power in the Common- 
wealth. Nor is Mr. Dixon much more lucky when he gets firom 
** Parliamentary Democracy ” into ** Absolute Democracy.” He 
gives a description of a Uri La$%d$igmm 9 id« which is both weak 
and inaccurate, and which shows that he can never have seen 
one. The readers of tho Satwrday Romto may powIMy remember 
descriptions of LatnUtiyemtifkdm by those who had seen Uiem^ and 
they need hardly trouble themselves with Mr. Dixon. 

From Uri Mr. Dixon goes on through Qraubiinden. where, 
oddly enough, he finds Lutherans at Chur; through Zurion, where 
ho finds a church of ** Charles the Great,” meaning doubtleii 
tho Groat Minster of the twelfth century, which is a church of 
Charles tho Great only in the tense in which tho present St. 
Paurs is a church of /Ethelberht. But Mr. Dixon was perhaps 
misled by the statue on the south-west tower, the statue of 
” Kaiser Karlin" as the ZUrichers speak of the great Emperor, 
in tho same spirit of indul^nt familiarity which Ludus Papiriua 
showed to Jupiter himself. A httle way on wo read:— ** In 
the Virgin’s quarter, near the Town Hall, stand the city sohoole 
for boys.” 'Jno words ” Virgin ” and ** school for boys *^make ua 
think that Mr. Dixon has got the cloister of tho Fraummiknittr 
in his head ; but if by the Town Hall be means tho Mathhautp 
we cannot follow him in his topomphy. Presiujtly we read that 
in Zurich ” singing clubs were formed, A theatre was built 
•Some fine hotels wero added to tho towu. The Dom was put into 
repair.” The ” Dom ” is, wo suppose, yet another name for the 
Great Minster ; but the short sentences show that Mr. Dixon baa 
got into tho gasping mocxl ; so the next sentence is—** a higher 
spiritual plane was reached.” Wo have now got into the reghm 
of fine writing, and we have only to ask what **a spirituid 
plane ” may aud wbelbor it applies only to tho ** Dom,” or 
also to the theatres and hotels, lu another chapter or two Mr. 
Dixon gets once more to au account of the beginnings of the 
Ijcngue, which it is hardly worth while to examine In ^taU^ 
but which at least has tho merit of being writteu in the part 
tense. This chapter seems to show a process of ehllghten- 
ment in Mr. Dixon’s ubd; for though be still talks about 
the oath of Griitli, he Ims nothing to say about WilUam TelL 
But in a later chapter both Grutli and Tell appear in tho mouth 
of a priest of Schv^s, who, however, confronts them with the 
names of Kopp and nilliet It is plain then that by the time that 
Mr. Dixon hod got thus far ho had heard the names of Kopp 
and Riiiiet Whether bo ever heard of Hiaely, Huber, and 
Viseber, and a*crowd of otbera who have had their share in aub- 
stituting history for legend, we. are not told. Now the judgment 
of chanty ia that Mr. Dixon learnt something as ho want on. in 


while the state of things in which meetliin were heU in throe 
VorikU in tom beJougsotily to the Federal Fact of 181 5. Thmi 
again, who are **the Pnmeal^ the CouncU* and the two Aa- 
•emhiiea”P The iheidlsipMdsNt hes no existence apar^ 
JBmdtmM, and by the *«tm AasmUto” it into besupp^ that 
Mr,, JDixoa means tha two CouneOb. ChanAmai, or Hm 

Swim writer mttan iImwUI talk i^DOt 

3b %iHiM b. awnd. 

»« uador imkiMb B$ mIm npnlfm tt» 


mattara be aeema to swallow the whole myth without straining at 
a single detail This is, we fear, not a voiy unlikely state for many 
people to be in even now ; but it is hardly the state in which a 
man should sit down to write even the shortest akctch of tho his- 
tozy of Switzerland. In the second stage we hear nothing of 
j Wuliam Tell. The lost reflexion of the Bun-god haa died away 
i Itam Mr. Dixon's story, as the sun himself died away in the ptsco 
(jC fine writing earlier in the book. To disbelieve the stoiy of Tell, 
but to belieye the story of the oath, is a pombla frame of mind. 

I The stoiy of the oath, though there is no historical evidence for 
It, ia not so palpaUy mythical as the story of the archer. Are we 
then to infer that between these two stages of his work Mr. Dixon 
had taken a dose of Kopp and Uilliet, or at least had heard 
of tiielr names, and was thus brought to what we may call 
a halZ^rilieal state of miadP If so, why did he not 
um of bin new %fat, and cut out oil that he hod b^ore 
written aboni WilHm Tell P A conscientious scholar would have 
done ee; but we know how eonscieiitious aebolars set about their 
bitrinesiu while we do not know how writem of the school of Mr. 
Jfbnm set about thelrai Are we to Infar that booksof thisciamw 

writtantafuchadeabewiteh^ Aeaatoor tocarwtf 

irihrilm baa written, and perhaps Itageto Oraiewe 
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eooTiBcedlilmtlwfe WiUim « jiifc he 4kk not W 

it prudent to strike out whttt he bed written nhont tliet m^imd 
hero, beceoM William TeU^ wie the onlv SwiUoi ci whom his 
pnhliehad ever heetd» and te. them a book oa the SwUamt which 
Inkl nothing in it nho^ William Tell woold have eeamed a con«- 
tradfatioiiP' 

We ha:re now done with Mr. Dixon. We beHeve that be 
might haye. done ghod service— ind^ we do not deny that to 
aama exienfc he> hae done good service^in ooUeotiag fa^ about 
oomnmmd^ edueatioiial, and mUitaiy matten^ An aoeoant in 
eabet' BitgMi Off what Mr. Dixon has seen and hoard on these 
points would have been of use to readers of a higher class than 
ms! o^inafy public. But it is not for such readers that 
tea; Bixm WTKes. Ho has ohomn hie own lot, and a ntao who 
srd^l dot better things delibomtely catem for those who are 
aUt ne ted by imaoinoxy conTormtions between blue^eyed engineers 
and nuns with atiwncast brows,, and who, we suppose, see some* 
thing either of wit or of eloquence in a page umnly made up of 
tansSoulate sounds. 


ELZE’S LIFE OF LORD BYROX.* 
rinHI8 book, as the translator allows, will not ndd our Imow- 
Jfc ledge of Lord Byron s liietory. Tho author luw used old 
materials without Hiiting thorn. Vet. exe»‘pting floine errors, 
eepeoially In bis judgment upon the quair^l b**t\vf(‘n Lord ana 
Lady J^yron, he has gieon, though not a brilliant nor a lively, a 
goon solid ehrotticle of Byron, which is said to be ibe lirtsl, besides 
006 of little note) that has appeared in Uernfany. The reason for 
republSelxing the booh in England is oot quitff plain. The two 
last chapters — ** Oharactcristics of Byron ” and *' llyron^s Floes in 
Lll^riiliiive ’’—which the trnnHlotor'thirikH iniportant lujct novel, 
might hkkve been printed without the four hundred pages of old 
matter which hasWn open for yeaifl post to evoryliody in Eng- 
land. If we might hazard a guess at the rcajoii, we should say 
that the preface sounds as though it were meant to stimulate the 
impevatrve demand of friends for the publication of a coming book, 
heralded as the late Lord Broughton e tlnal and complete yindi- 
catten of Lord Byron. It is hard to disturb the r^^veries of 
enthusiasts, but wo must remind Dr. Klze and Ids translator that 
no woi^ uf Ijord Broughton cim weigh down tlio damning evi- 
^noo on record. Besides, f^ord Broughton has warned us that 
be will not tell everything, that he will not discovor anything 
furious to Byron. ^‘My solo wish/* ho says in his ** Posthumous 
Memoirs/* ** was to do my duty to my friend *‘ ; and clso where 
we.flad: these wortis of Ids, well "worthy of note ; — <*1 kmjw more 
of Bi.- — than any ono else, and mnch more t han I should wish 
anybody else to know.*’ Nor is it to lie forgotten that he, above 
al^ was the deHtroyer of JjomI Byron’s luuiuoirs. It is too much 
te ask for iinplictt faith in the now version of an interpreter whose 
•own act has prevented us from coin^iafiog it with the original. 

We must perhaps make one quahiioation to the statement that 
Br. Elio hae not added to our knowledge of Lord Byron’s history. 
If we may trust him, uncontradioted by his translator, he has 
ma^' oertaiii, what was before comeotural, the cause of the 
quaml which ended an afleetionate friend.ship of years, 

beffinning from 1815, between laidy Byron and Mrs. Leigh. They 
did not quarrel about money matters, but boeunse, on the publioa- 
tion of lUoope’s lAfu of in 1830, I^ly Byron, reading the 

ei»nea which imded iu the sM^md dflbr of "marriage, discovered 
that Mrs. Leigh, who was at Newstead in September 1H14, was 
the friend whom I.«ord Byron had consulted betbre he wrote the 
pretty letter. 

It It not easy to tell by wlmt rule the leaders ol’ Lord Byron’s 
dofsneo divide his friends from those whom they would call his 
easraieOi The editor of M^lrra Ixiitjh sent forth a book to vindi- 
cate Byron, and Dr. hllze thinks that the vindication was complete ; I 
yet Dr; Mn^ay lias reoeive^l even less mercy than might have been*' 
expected by an enmny. Again, in Moore’s book, wldch Ah'* £lse 
pr w aee as a masteqdt^ of exleiiuntion, the translator finds only 
Mvd Byron’s cKarming letters and journals encumbered by the 
aathor’s tedious, tuigia rofiwctioiw, 'rho uTifriendly regard in those 
' S as ee »ay perhaps be attributed to the unwitting disclosure by Dr 
M aokay and Mr. Moor»> of facts which, well considered, compel 
aonehisione most nnfavoumble to Lord Hvi\>n. On the other hand) 
B|fl<oil*s abaiueter os drawn by Dr. Elio U of the vilest. Yet the 
Inogiapher is piaised by the timirintor for his skilful and arristic 
uae of tbe old materials, and for the truth and souiidneee of hie 
aiilMljudjments, with a gentle hint that perhaps his analysis of 
tlmricil and varied traits of Lord Byron’s character is os unsparing 
swii ia elaborate. The reason of "this forbeonmee may be tha^ 
wyia Dr. Else writes down crime and foil v iu the plainest words, 
km wHae without a sign of moral disappndmtion, and seems to 
ablilise the ofibnder bemuse he was a very ;>'Ouag man, of rare 
gmfm and aiup>vemad tanpefr, and bad been" hugely agmvated 
eriiB^ we do not oeniMt the fitness of raaking Dr. Elne 
aamtif Lord By«oa*8 friends, but there seems no sntfloiont leasou 
who-caiiiiot agree that orinie and folly are to be thus 
Wrifciinated should bn; branded as eamll saen, skndereni. and 
BpsoralUM) in tniSh) ao^eneaiiee. The world, wibieh in 
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irilh a CHHfxU £*»im on hit Pfm in 
with the AetnorV 8anetkHH and 
Lnadsaif doiai Maniq^ 


hU lUrilara^ ihoiaid aolaafceC jest a Mt hdmi ia^ 
transient fits of just jmgsr/ ii stUt 0% too rea^ to nm sad 
forgive fmr the sake of m tammeadSBl .genius. Bow sEom be 
have an enemy P file eontempMrieu aro gouef sad there is no 
living poet who, pretending to via with hhhr ssa hate him to the 
same cause to whkh he nated QhakapMd* It is ndkriSBOto 
call thoae the eiteuties of Byton who miupfy deoEne to wetoUp S 
man whose Image is thus graven by' one davotoe and' set 'UH' hy 
another. We afewoat of many eu^ tltolieii*^ 

An unmanly vanity Which dliiptajr«d Itwlf not only inhls psrsta, hi his 
drcMi, and la hU manners, but leavened at last hla whhlo snaraatsr. 

The grtattima of gfaakepearo excited In Mm only morti So itlott and 
JeHlousy, and he gavevmt to them feeUngi la esniom aa hlUw as they 

Wer»» uujtuit. 

He tok Lady Hlemlagton that Shskspeare owed onehalf of bis pcginlarUy 
to his low orkdn. 

His character, in spite of its undenlshly fihse quaElie^ has been 
shown to be— 

ineoneietont. vnin, embittered, potty, unmanly, egoUstkud, ofitn. iaSlnteto 
and dbtruittful. 

Tlie tiuMiion, douhtlciii^had been debated aho between Byron and fitolldy. 
Tbe latter, ut any rate, it is wi>U known, ooukt not be ooavinnad Chat 
marriage between 'brother and sister was absolutely sinlab and sppeslsd to 
aDtiquitVi to tbe PtoJeiuii>ft, and to otlier examples. 

Tbe iinmoi'iility [of JJnn Juan] lice rather in the c^'Dical nihilisni tbst 
pervades the whole poem, which destroys the difibreuce between good and 
evil, betwoen right and w rong, between the bouojtihil and the rapuleiva and 
degrades all things alike to the meanest level— overytbing; A shorty but 
sensii'il pleasure. 

( foethc Ui'clares Don Juan to be tbe most immoral work wbloh poetic art 
ever produced. 

Knough, ]) 3 nron was a porcu* de tfregn Domini Joannio [a bog from’ Don 
Juan’s sty'j, and Ilfttuhcr, thoiuch he had a wife at home who had not 
separated* tmm him, worthily f(»itowed him as hie LeporoUn. 

Hia portry Ixtais the same relation to his Uhi aa his own ApoUo-Uke head 
to Ilia Satyi'-llke A'et. 

We Imve not roocoto mentiou more than two of Professor Size’s 
minor erroro. When Lord Byron bequeathed all that he poesessed 
to Mrs. Leigh and her children, it whb not because his father and 
her father, Uapinin BvTon, had wasted her mother’s fortune* $ for, in 
the will made in 1 8 1 1 , and unrevoked until 1813, the year of 
Medora Ijeigh’s birth — the will by which he gave 7,000! to the 
young (Ireek— he did not give one shilling to nis sister. Walter 
ticott never aocuse<l Lady Byron of cripriciousness of temper; but 
ho did tell of a visit that she j>aid to Abbotsford in 1 8 17, aud he 
spoke of her as one of the most interesting creatures he hod ov^ 
seen, nrulnf her patience anil l>ecoming resignation ; he said that hie 
heart ached for her, aud lie womlertri that, young and beautiful, 
having birth and rank aud fortuuo and taste, and hi^di acoom- 
pU.^huieiits and admirable good souse, she could have fktled to 
ijiiiko Lord Byron happy. Her visit must have recalled to his 
memory the "scene in iilurray’s drawinp^room two years earlto, 
when Byron quoted to him with the bitterest deepi^ tbwatoong 
expression of febakspoore; — 

Tha g0(l3 are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make iiHtrumi'iitii to scourge us ; 
and added: — 

1 would to Qod that I rould have your penes of mind# Hr. Scott t I would 

( dw nil J have, aU my lame, ewrythiog, Lo be able to spook on thll subject 
that of Uomostic ba^quaess] as you dQ» 

The more serious errors of Dr. Else lie ia his norrarives of the 
destruotion of the Momeir^ih and of the separation. Fufst^ Otto the 
Memoirs. The manusoiipt was the absolute, propesty of 
who, on the day after the news of Byron’s death hod' ttfriml m 
I^ondoi^ ofibred it for two thousand guineas (the prto ttot. he 
had paid to. Moore) to Wilmot Ilorton, who At the tiiiie . d, tfiri 
stqmrarion had represented Lady Byron, and was now 
sentative of Mrs. Leigh. Tlie two ladies wfbe of oira Jmtti. 
Colonel Doyle was to have acted for liOdy Bjiou ; and wtoOf to 
a reason that will aopcar presently, she was foihiddeft to iotorj ^, 
the Colonel and WUinot Horton were, both tq.i{;»ear 

under the uanra of two irieuds of Mm. Leiglv OifftooLjfSto 
judgittouilxud Byron bod alwt^e regarded na alnmto iatoBMa*, 
premmmoed' that the maunecript was too grae to paUmtto. 
Hobhduse insisted that it should be burned. 'Momrej whw ansant 
to take it. away from Murray and to edit the Merabto to 
Longmans, protested that he, and he only, had a ri|^ ^ 
to tbe redemption of the roanuseript, and enlmstod'v n 
might be placed ia quanmtiae with a oonkers UiOtil; Bra 
pa^ bod been oul oot To this Wikooi p— ^ - 
saying that It wm what he rnesol to propem 
Moore s|ped that it would be iteaeoei^r to 
sufihr Lodjr Byronv to iuteirtoe. ThemoiMiMiRigit 
to Mra L^igh, and she whs to detoniifaie whath 
deetroyod or sovedu But she hod not the 
oihI Lady toroeofiwred tb pey 
be deUtveied to Mta Lois^ to^ be 
flk. iMrd 

nuidyim d> g (rti JL ' ik w wiiwltoiv 

Mkwytiff toil 

to should 


to 


ib^a0«. 



k JloMdn’s woiftf6 ^ 3«Sii£: « «ii» 

oMid %t MMid,liBimiiid<fctt 

^X4ii^«nK^ Wiqr 4ld4gdlhoaw wIiMa lo TWHiiniMii ■» 

^#60^ that ^ imawwwTffipt^aiodld ^ 
mofMAF la liM «tipim «D be in Ida ^Mtia iim^ k» 
^IPMW^iwA Mre of beielidk^ 

Icndarf ®ld be Jm ibid lend llui wanmofipt betora- 

iMMd-«4id4iii tiMiashta Hwi nn tkgonf^ it aodniMt one day 
be l yao v i i idf lie pUM Moore, eabo mm not non, nod minv 
n tnne edilenmda mwed biai, k nain,to oeoapb Lody Byonre 
OMBMy. 4a It to be ^eafpeead iilnd il^itd BroMj|htoii aeu n go- 
hit tPien, eeekkg, edtb n Mbo teoiaiied by Lndy Byron, to 


•t ebat 4 a the dtaige tahich Itr. iSlae bringa agakat I^ady 

upm. 

WoM net eEpeat tbnt tbe eopbiatriea with whioh nw dealt two 
yean ago wow eome befofo ae again, wunped up aa foreign 
noftStin rtbatwe alnidd be caUed npoii to rei^ tbit 
waa'naitbarniad, nor gu^ty of an atrooioua lie for a moat wieked 
<yiifnoaa. AMto ker aani^, it may eaffice to aay that through the 
whokoonorae of the eventa whioh are still the suDiect oontroveray, 
all the woold, foeans well ae friends, were watcoing her with eyes 
vigilant or jealous. A mere doubt of die soundness of her under- 
standing would have .been invaluable to her husband, as his surest. 
Ik oad^oiiffe, defence agaiW the cbargee upon whioh she demanded 
aepaiafiotL No suoh enapieioii was eoggested, and we will not, 
a deaen yeam after her death, in order to evade a diiBoiilty and 
aavo the trouble of thinking, pretend to believe that she was 
a mad woman. Glratietiig the truth of the aeeuaation published 
Mr8.'8lowe, the oonclusion that it was tbo cause of sepa- 
latbm oeomed inevitable. Then came tlie lottcn of January 
and f^dbruary ig<i6, the startling fact that Lady Byron and Mrs. 
Leigh were dieotumato friends at that time, and until the year 
tbyo, and the ovidenoes, collected by tbe Quorteriy Mmew, 
yrovi^ tliat at the time of the separation and down to liis death, 
m the year *1824, Lord Byron's nxed and deliberate feelings to- 
wards bk wile wore those of respect and admiration. These 4110 
tbhiM which hk advocates have never attempted to expliun, and 
in parting- with the controversy (29th January, 1870) we 
^pointed out as presenting r/is dilRcul^. Dr. BUe acknowledges 
that the adair is involved in obscurity, and, professing himself 
unable to reconcile such contradiotioits, covers them over with a 
^nd of idknvaorasies, baUuoinations, mental delusion, and mono- 
miuiia. We nnd a dimculty on tho one band, but we tind impos- 
aHiilities on-tlie other j end, because we see no other way of escape 
OBt of #ie obscuiity, we may reoommsnd for oonsideration the 
eolatlim oierod in a vindtcatiou of Ijidy Byron which came out 
last attmnier-* 4 bat the crime published to the world by Mrs. 
Stowe bad been forsahen before the marriage ; that it was dts- 
'oovsiad, and, being deeply rcjpented, was f<ngiveii after the 
miffiages that Lord Byron would have renewed it, but dki not 
nrevaiT; and that it was not the real cause ef separation, nltbough 
Hralnowe has testtlsd that Lady Byron dsworsd to her Umt 
itwaor 

Of %von*s place in ytsrature we cannot apeak ihlly bore. 
Br. Blue 'tanks kim with Bhakepaare and MiHon, herein gntag 
beyand <}haileaiikriatid, who hskl him to be the greatest poet 
that haid arisen in Bngkoid amoe Milton. Obatemtbriand was 
.pstfilaned'bfcaase Me name had never been mentioned by Lord 
Byron, wdio foUowed his footsteps among the ruins of Oreeee, 
along the sbaies dftbe Medltemiieitn, and tbrongh Rdhie, and who 
eaamod So have borrowad some e utlines from to adorn 

^lem with Ms Cfwn eoloitriiig in OMh llmrMt PUyi-imagel 
Bdriuigar'bfid and that he who smig <Mde Hareld was of the 
MmBy af Bend ; M. ViUemain, that the imaginations in the 
inoompariMe pa^ Rend had been rMsreatad m Chiide JthrM, 

For twenty yaata French and Bnglish jouttuils had keen filled 
with contcovany on the works of Chateaubriand, and Kcglish 
eritios had competed him vdth 'Lord Byron, who must have heard 
hisnamef and it was pasaing strange that, citing almost every 
eentemponoT Firen<di writer, he akodid have passed it by 
tmndwd. Bnbd migManniyidttin some part in the craation m 
tM mm ringk puraim who baa anpearad m tim various ebaracter^ 
of ilhBdeitim OommmL and She Qdaour. The 

■rnigiticm tehtekMmbiM can periums be answered 

>4ty:1iM^wholiaeagtq^^ ttraRnon mystery, and are acqnmirted 
v%h ]hate,fWslAilteah4^ teihn :df!tew dn iduidMame anlitM 
.cJBiislSMtedisjiaaiwri»,a^^ tlmJMmaa da dMada O b nst s w i 

-irimr Ibiti? psamgm hi It eapMMty tehkh teB how CMemi- 
jteimllbnd itwaM btunour Shat pa iis g i s driw yomig 

SttMhkiSietebe^Hate and dkmy oftm rimteahk^ 
: •TFiiiiiiHiii Mill Tiittlrr and wm vririah anm sm 

■ Rend , and doosnrisrigiisd to 

orW ang^ 

L r toriikawPSshonteiM htehi,ami wa ^vrittmaSsstte- 




masii; Mte aM m my anmwa^ tbo anmnntof 1 
^snnStens, Afa>te.|»iba< 'Ufiikh Amhaoii obSsinid ^ 
irisaisttlhm ilm^mn^ dT p aa san ta and ethar Oiaahs < 
dagM^teuwMhatemduable Seatodaote desmuMtiva 1 

mmlDiiMdM; taSithaa Mny arii^ 

it Btolbiam BdhnriMhaaana thon^tte benea^ 
amholar to pi^tetenlijon te^rim ammigamant and condenauStoa nf 
ohisanafcarinlfiso tbatdf She telMr volnniea of hk week normpund 
inahiatespaetwiiih the first, and if ha will deign to peoMelt 
wtehapswetkal indmt, oidinaay raidaii will beiM to osnsult It 
wkhaiiimdamottg the pangs sri^ masy aradile booka lnfliot 
npem thmm Heaaetna, mmewer, to posaass a laiga share of the 
jndgauitt and critienl nalinnias whioh very Isaaiiad man oome- 
tunes prove thamsalvas to laak, and therefore he dasaruss to be 
litSaiiad to at an umpbe rather than as a naitisan when ho dk- 
ottSMs toose qnestums oonoeniliig nee wMca have given lira toao 
much haartbuniing among UeUmMo and I'kitheUanas. 

In hk preface iW^sauor Behmidt aaprvssly deckim that Ms 
weak is of a purely antiquarian nature, and thatitisnet initendsd 
to be, what the Cbnek newspapers aatd it was to «ba, a ai^ to 
FsBcmayar and his diaciplra. But hk opimtui k tbmiimy ikh 
posed to that of the oalenratad upholder of the .theoty shat too 
modem Qveeks are mainly of fihmaic deseanL and Im givaa it 
foil exproasion both direotly and anoidentally. Xbe ossmlman at 
which ho arrives ia, that although the Slavonians nndoiihtaiMy 
ocoupkd parts of Qrueca, yet they did not eject the original in- 
habitants, who ultunataly proved sulficknUy strong and nnssams 
to absorb their invaders. The (Jreoks have not been Slaviaa^” 
ho says, but the Blavoniana have 'been llsUanked.’’ In auipgrt 
of thk opinion be ralies mainiy on the fact that tho language ^f 
tho poople allows but few tracae of Blavnnic infiuonca, btoig a 
direct descendant from that spoken by the Greeks of She olisiic 
period. Of late yea» the varloue dialecti of Greece have hsan 
carefully studied, and one of tho reeulU of thk research has been 
the proof that a number of desaic words and exprassiansiiave bean 
reiaiuod by the pensantry although they have died out of the 
speech of educaUHi men— a ket which he thinks strongly in tevour 
of the supporitiou that there has never been a break in the llol- 
Ionic character of the population of G vueoi^ 80 tor as Ibis prat <4 his 
argument k contwmed, atui in hk remarics about the uagiaat of 
Fidlmetayur to test hk theory by lasaarchas among tlia ialandani 
as well as the mainlaiideni, we are entirely of Prulwior Schmidt's 
opinion. But we ore inclined to doubt some of tho oanoki- 
sions whioh he doducoe from tho unqnestionablo uwiliriiy 
between tlie onstonis and tbe iuperstitiuiis of tbe modern Oeeeli; 
peasantry and those of the ancknt Greeks. That IMassor 
bohniidt has proved such a likeness in every case which he 
adduces there can bo no doubt. But wo venture to auggast that 
in msny instanctts Blavonic eoperslitions ore mote akin to thaae of 
new Greece than tbe raUgious idsHs of the old Greoba oao nowhe 
proved to have been. It k true that it may be rapliodstihat toe 
blavcmians have borrowed from tbe Greeks, and Greek idoiia have 
indisputably afi'ectod. to no amali extent, the tolk-kiae ef>a( lawt 
the Lustenj 'Hkvoiiiaiia. But it seems probdile that the ksUato 
of tbe conimou people in modorn Greece have taken mora of thlic 
colouring than Fredessor tiohnadt will allow toom tonae al too 
Ibreignew who, at one lime, accordiaK^ Cenatentina Fonhpfo- 
genitus, so ovanau ** all HaUas and tb^elopomaiiii,'* that ^ toe 
whole country was Blavisod mid beoatne baimriazL’^ 

Professor Hobmidt has divided the first vedome of hk woik kdo 
five sections, the firat of which k dovoted to too Haatoan Sk- 
mottta in toe Ohristian Faith and ^Worship ’’ of too nodraii 
Gveeki. In it be ebowa how too tnuUtiono oommeled witb toe 
ancient ndigion have boon in many cases presawad by toe wemairy 
of toe uoo)^ although itie old gi^s and demigods Imva haan 
ohangql into samta and other Cmnatian oboitotow. Somatunea 
the name of a dethroned divinity is to be beard to toe ^ipaaCh 
of too .pecqile, as w>haii the Croian exclahna gov %Qp* fill— 
toe won! Xwiv 'bahig supposed to tepraseat 0 Skua 1 ktoa 
about tbe village /aOAeMo— <•.#., Vale of Zeus, which Ikui at thaibot 
of Mount Ida. Homatonas the attributes m tbe OtympUm raler 
have been tranafezrad to the Ohristiaa Deity, the wosd Me 
conveying to the mind of the modem Gtoek peasant too ideas 
which wera eonaected with the natno Zens m bis .pagan pre» 
deceasors. Thus, whan a thunder-storm tidma pace, ha eack&s. 

^ or— to aUitsimi to the firing ef guns and toe gsnnrai 

iipmr consequent upon a wadding— a fit^ waprytvH rw M w. 

Ood k oaitorattog UiaBeuVi mandage.*' One pemilWity oflbe 
modem Oratos, as diatHttiiia^ firom those of old, is that .tony 
rspra s ent God aentdangillietonGenium Wat«D,^tim Sonotoagflu] 
Goto. Zeoe, like Thor, either walked or drove. But thf d 
tha nraasnt dnv joeaninlai 'Zone to monv atom ttsmsifai 
UHtanw, is tlwt.li».,iadwt. (wali^pUihh.^ bonriig Mi .121 icf 
MHdDBg MflocMi 
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The Satuii^y 




lie kDown by tbe name 90iKa0olniCf and le iaTdked k a chuxob 
upon the shoie. St Qeofge ii tbe patron of wamor% and reecuar 
prisonexs taken in batUe. Coamaa and Demiaa cam on the work 
of the old goda who cured diaeaaea; St Marina fulfila many of 
the funetiona formerly attributed to both Artemia and Aphrodite. 
The old local goda haTO become local BaintB--*<Hie mt boasting of 
a 6t. John sumamed 6 Kvptiydc, and another oi a 8t George 
fnOvorntf the latter of whom appeara to hare inherited aome of the 
worahip formerly paid to Dionyaos. In one poj^lar tale the dia- 
oofery of wine oy Dio^aoa ia attributed to a St Dionyaiua ; in 
another St Paul, aa a Chriatian Heraklea, ia spoken of aa clearing 
Crete of wild beasts. The holy pictures of the preMnt day have, 
in aome oases at leaat, taken tno place of the old idols, man^' of 
them being looked upon aa oracular, A picture of the Vargin 
Maiy, iot matance, was seen by Professor Schmidt in a grotto near 
Kalup&do, in Zacynthiis, on which peaaanta who bad queationa to 
aak stuck small pieces of copper money. If the coins adhered to 
the picture, that meant Yes. If they dropped off, that meant No. 
The burning of lights also before these pictures, and the Eastertide 
decking of the churches with foliage, seem evident relics of 
heathenism, while a Ohristian version of the Torch Procession 
wiricb formorly took place during the greater Eleusinia may 
1^ recognized in the funeral procession which on Good Friday 
availing passes through the stroeta of Athena with blazing lights 
and mournful song — a procession, by tbe way, of which Curt 
Wochamuth baa given an interesting account in his excellent 
sketch of the subject which Professor Schmidt is now treating in 
detail, entitled Gn 0 chenlanditn neuen. The cates, in some 

respects answering to our Christmas plum-pudding, in which, under 
the names of rh ontpvd and rd miXv/ki, the modern Greeks indulge on 
^ys consecrated to the dead or to the Saints, are compared by 
Professor Schmidt with the old Hellenic thankoHerings, and the 
Christmas festivities at which cakes called covXXoi/pr are eaten 
seem to him due to a recollection of ancient rites in honour of 
the hearth. So the heathen ^yico(/i>/<ric, the sleeping in a temple 
in order to be rid of a disease, has crept into Cbiistian custom ; in 
Lisboa, for instance, it is still the practice to bring the sick and 
insane to the Church of the Miraculous Virgin of Agidso, and there 
to leave them on a Saturday night. On the Sunday morning it ia 
expected that they will be found hale and sensible. The expla- 
nation is, as in heathen times. Jiat the patron of tliu temple 
descends ut night and performs miraculous cures. 

But we must not dwell any longer on this nortion of Professor 
Sobmidt’s work, or we shall have no space leu for the mention of 
Its other sections. Of these, the second is devoted to Denious^rd 
as these are often called, just os in early Christian writings 
the heathoh bore the name of oi t^u^^among whom the place of 
honour is given by the author to a race of female spirits nearing 
4 singularly strong resemblance to the liussiau Husalkos or the 
Servian Vilas. Imder their present name, the commonest form of 
vribich ia Kipaf^ic, are grouped the representatives of all the various 
kinds of nymphs who were known in classic times as Dryads, 
Oreads, Ac., and especially of the Nereids, whom they resemble in 
some respects, though they ore no longer exclusively sea-nymphs. 
They ore generally beautiful both in face and form, though they 
m someumes represented with goats’ feet. Thc^ are not 
immortal, but they often live for fifteen centuries. They have 
husbands who resemble the old Satyrs in appearance, but some- 
times they fall in love with a modem llylaa, and carry him off into 
their subaqueous haunts. Indeed several families in Greece are 
supposed to be descended from them, as certain great houses in 
olwic times traced back^heir origin to unions between heroes and 
nymphs. Sometimesj like Swan Maidens, they are captured by 
mortals, for if a Nereid is deprived of her scarf she loses her magic 
powers. There are many stories of Nereids who lead quiet lives with 
their capturors, and prove thomaolves excellent wives, till some day 
or other they recover their long-lost scarfs, and immediately dis- 
appear. In one case the deporting wife not only takes away with 
her one of her two boys, but also rorrios off half of her only 
daughter. In Cephnlonia, however, it is held that the truant' 
wife will return to her husband at the end of seven years, provided 
he has never onoe left the house during that period. 

The Nereid Is a sufficiently dangerous ^nto, but she is not so 
much to 1^ feared aa the L^ia, whom Professor Schmidt con- 
riidera the modern representative of her olaasio namesake, but who 
leema to be twin sister of tbe terrible bag known in Lithuania 
«i the Ximnie, in Uussia aa the Yaga Baha^ in India as the 
fhmak JkiUAasa. In one of her poouliarities, however, *that of 
sometimes havigg one foot made of metal and another constructed 
like that of an ass, she resembles the Hellenic Empusa. The 
JEakiMiriiiiixWia sort of wer-wolf, seems to be of decidedly foreign 
origin^ espeoiallly as his name can be traced, through the Albanian, 
to the Turli^ Kara^Km^ioha. He mokes his appearance only 
diixrixkg tbe period between Christmas Day and the ^iphany. At 
0uAwaab he asks all whom he meets the question ** Cork or Lead P " 
Jtijbiw answer Cork,” he does not molest them; hut if they say 
^Laao^** he attacks them with his sharp nails and scratches them 
atooet to death. The only way of keeping him «^t is to give 
Um a etovo and tell him to count the holes in it This he cannot 
dkh the number three being alwap aToide^ hy hlia— for a curious 
suggests Wachsmuth. The queilion pat by the JTsIh 
^ ^ tlieoiUe to mind that sometimes asm Iqrm^yivoaic 

. wdin say ** Wormwood or Parsley the unhimpy 

Parsley ” theyimMidtetaly pounce^ and t^^ 

kINT i^ prabahlycm^^ jlaass , 



wMcb his d^nsrstedbrio iBoohiMee. Whan the 
to pay his omAtl visit on the 6feh of Jmauy^ tiha J M ii P i w i m i m i i. 
disanpesrs. According to a popniN^tttMii<iott,haan41da kiadred 
iqnnts then ^ dits under tbe sanh imdaawaiisy at ins great 
which supports it" 

The ^^Ijame Demon" mayfairi^ he traced hack to the Ssiyr of 
old days, whom some xeoolieotioa of the fall 6f Hephaistss h§a 
represented with a limp like that of our Wsyland the fhnith. 
But he has become very malkioiu^ and is much to be £Mied< 
though he may be kept at a distanoe hr fire, or by the bmniiig 
fragments of old shoes— the spedfio nurled by ourselves alter a^’ 
newly-married couple. In the same way the spirit in whom the 
herdmien on Parnassus recognize the ruler or hares and wild 
goats may be identified with Pan. But the Jfiourkakikaif Or 
Vampire, seems to be of decidedly foreign extraotioa* Its name 
Professor Schmidt allows is ** undoubtedly of Slavonic 
being akin to the Servian Vukodlak^ wer-wolf, and ha Justly 
laughs at the attempt to derive it from such words as fiarpoff 
slime, and Xmco^, a pit, though he admits them is more plauri« 
bility in the MopgoXvcii derivation. But he^ thinks that, altheugh 
the modem vampire is called by a Slavonic name, and some of 
the traditiotts connected with it may have been borrowed from the 
Slavonians, yet the original idea is deducible (torn old Greek 
superstition. This may be the case, for vampire stories have 
always flourished in all countries, and among others in dssric 
Greece ; but the great similarity between the vampire . of Slav- 
onian lands and that which in modem Greece genendk heart 
a Slavonian name leads us to incline towaros a oifibrent 
conclusion. It should be stated, however, that in the islands 
the vampire is found under the really Greek names of carax<0'aCi 
the devouror,” aaptupivoi', the ''well fed,” &c. 

The third section of the book is devoted to Guardian Angels, 
Local Spirits, and Dragons, the last of which bear a strong re- 
semblance to tbo Fieiy Snakes which play so leading a in 
Slavonic folk-lore. This section is full of interest, especially as 
regards tbe stories about house-spirits and the account given of 
the sacriffees attendant upon laying the foundation of a new 
bouse ; but wo must now pass rapidly on. In the fourth section 
tbo author gives a full account of tbe Giants who have succeeded 
to the classic Cyclopes. They are sometimes called ^£XX«voi, or 
Hellenes, that name having been applied in early Christian tiinea 
to the heathen Greeks as opposed to the orthodox VpaiKoi or 
*P<iipcuoi — t.e., Homans. The tinh and last section deals with the 
subjects of Fate, Death, and Life beyond the Grave.” The 
auciont Fates have not altered much, only the people call them 
y Moipatc, instead of oi MoTpai. Soon after a birth they viait the 
new-born babe, settle its lot in life, and write their decree on its 
nose or brow. Consequently it is important to propitiate them, 
and the infant's relatives Ore careful to provide a iiandsome meal 
fur them, and to speak of them euphemistically as '' the good, the 
golden Fates.” ^ 

The classic Charon, under tbe name of Xdpoc. or Xdpovrac, has 
borome changed from the Ferryman of the Dead into Death itself. 
Some writers think that Charon was originally the Destroyer, but 
became changed into the Ferryman under the influence of foreign, 
probably Egyptian, ideas, rrofossor Schmidt will not give a 
decided opinion on this question, but he wishes to point out that 
tbe idea of Charos as Death is not absolutely modem, but mj be 
traced back to Hellenic times. The usage of placing a coin in the 
mouth of a corpse as an offering to the ferryman of spIrita-Hir as 
a toll, to bo paid on crossing the bri^e of souls which the Turks 
have probably introduced into Greek rolk-lore— basin recent times 
been to a great extent abolished by the Church. As for tbe realm 
swayed by Charos,. it is gloomy in the extreme-^the tone of the 
storms showing, we are told, that, os in old days, death brings 
with it no benefit, life is still all in all. But this remark lafght . 
be made with equal justice of the stories of many other lands. 

Here wemiust stop for the present. But we shall waioh With 
much interest for the arrival of the new collectioin of popular tries 
and songs which Professor Schmidt promises, and to which he 
often reFors in the most tantalizing manner — a coQeotidn whidt 
will, we have no doubt, form a fiiost welcome supplement to the 
works of Fauriel, Psssow, Hahn, and the other exploress of the 
rich field of modem Greek folk-lore. 


POOB MISS FINCH.* 

O UR prolific novelists are all mannerists, more or lem^ 

one of them is more of a mannerist than Mr. Wilkie ^Cdil^UI. 
Were his title-pages suppressed, the least midoaX 
library subscribers mi^t be trusted to pioiioulioe fiaMwr 
on the authorship of his productions. 
mawerism of style— although that is madsed eiiQiigb*-4rait w iwy 
decided mannensxn of mind. He has eonsidemklo MtsWl'Of 
imsginatioD, but it is pl^ that his imaghmtifm'WOiilkB sniseboies ^ 
with patient deliberation. He plana his itOidea ee 
chamber ^counsel might draw a settlement, elaboiaMi 

the conscientiousness of a man who g^naids hiaiiM 

wd naliu. hi. giKT. (..MttiiUlitklk j 

ubly, evwi wbeie H it 

tbe wilder ite epitodea ibe am* witirtib Me 
.TMy-dtjr life. It it Ad ert it- , 
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WeaMbuWUtiii'^ ib. 






piiUia, «li< b ewtHU Mhmm to ptowd lbam<H4ra njll to 
mf mmt rnumm , ^iiovek caastafitid 

tba Wmm m WkHe irm 1 m tbia noj othenlMr iaftvfittHt 
lapetiftioiL ItbhwdtoeapgoUmaxoCmtobadftiidafiiilade^ 
internl^ gnd oae great •uooMa in tliat particular lina atakaa an 
antbor bit own moat fonaidabla rival Each anocaa^ya wnrk 
bebomaa mora of a atnon and an afibrtp and be baa to go furtbar 
jdald to graap tha leading oooeepUon yrbiob ia to pmuoa bk 
weal act nia oonoeption in itaalf may do tba grai^l honour 
to bk iaganuity. and yat beoauaa It k farfetched it k libal/ 
anon^ to fail cl inteiaatiog bk raadam, Wa wbould aajr tbk u 
very much the oaaa iritb iW Mi$t JFUck la iVor ifiM IVticA 
wa dnd all the autbor’a cbamoterktie faulta and mania, and each 
intensified. As his fiuilta are of a sort that irritate wa fear they 
may be found to outweigh the merita ; and yet the merik are 
MD n*i ftefc)iiblei The plot ia constructed with Mr. Collins’s cua- 
toxnsiT care, and exeellant sitiiaUona are continually rising out of 
it. The ooimeption of the heroine entatlea him to the credit of the 
origbaliiar be for it There U evidence of obseryation and 
reaeaidh mtbe iaformation which Mr. OoUine haa collectod, and 
he uses it in a wav ^at surpriees without positively abocking tie. 
And yet we find tne book wanting in the two primary esstntiak of 
a novel; ^e heroine fails to champ and the story iiags when it 
btigina to inkreat us. 

fiithe first place, IWATtk Finch is a surgical and a medical novel. 
Now we are willing to admit that passious sufficiently intense, and 
sitoationa aufficienUy aubUme, may be born of pain and physical 
atfliotions. We know that Poor Mies Finch’s special burden of 
blindness baa lent ikelf before now to the noblest purposes of 
poetry and romance. But then those authors who have turned it 
to their profeasioDid purpoaes have idealixcd it gracefully, resting 
lightly even on the sightless eyeballs, dealing with the thoughts 
and foUowiim the mourufUt fancies of a mind driven to prey upon 
itself. Mr. Wilkie Collins recognises this in his preface, and takes 
credit for handling the subject of bis choice in an ori(^tial 
and more naturid manner, lie undertakes to interpret faithfully 


professed moral of his story 
ditiona of human happiness are independent of bodily affiiction, 
and that it is even possible for booily affiiction itself to take 
ik place among the ingredienk of happiness.’^ How far ho has 
sueoeeded in tne latter part of bis design it is difficult to sav, 
for we do not see how a storv based on circumstances purely 
fictitious can prove anythin^. But, with regard to the former, wo 
have little doubt that Mr. Wilkie Uoliina has made his blind girl 
more faithful to nature in thoimht, act, and speech than Lord 
Lytton’a N^a.. What then ? Fidelity is, after all, not the foun- 
dafion of all fiction. We set Murillo’s fiuidful Madonnas higher 
than his realistic monks, and so wo prefer the work of art that 
suggests to us bright impressions and paceful foncios. Mr. 
Chios’s sto^ turns upon a couple of men failing violently in love 
with blind Miss Finch ; but for ourselves wo can got no further 
than pity, and a pity that is by no moans akin to love. True, 
hOm finch k represented os beautiful. But then naturally she was 
expressionless ; and it seems to us that an infirmity like blindness 
should chill the passions to a temperature in which it would be 
impossible for love to spring up. It was not the mere difference 
of station that made the refinea and susceptible Glauous insensible 
to the beauties of the blind Nydia. Supposing Miss Finch’s charms 
of mind and, person alUsuificient in themselves to captivate our 
hearts, still tbepsraistence with which her blindness is forced upon us, 
and sabsequenuy the perpetual preeence of the operator, would have 
been eaffioent to diaendwt us. Miss Finch’s blindnoas is forced 
obtrusively upou us; and naturaUy so, because it is the very point 
on which everything is made to turn. And when once ebois placed 
under treatment^ Mr. Collins’s genius revels in the indulgence of 
his peCttlisa* bent. To do him justice heseeme thoroughly to have 
msetaMd the technkel details of his subject, and talks with all the 
miiutte vditbilify of gumiloua science. We do not know that we 
are hyper^fimtaetical, but if our sentiment struggles against 
* the idea of the examinatione, oonsultations, and cases of surm* 
X cal kstmmenk, it k hopelessly killed when it comes to the 
quesBmi of bandages. Anil if Mr. OolUoa’s heroine idealises the 
, aufi^eal element in the noveL hk hero embodies the medical. Mr« 
Osear Bubouig k maUreated tome ruffiaas, who knock him on 
thehead with aUfo^prsserveri llie consequence is that he becomes 
liabk to eMkptic fits Bad thiiigs at best, those ore very bad in 
hk epeSy foaemwch aa be keogaged to blind Mke Fiacn,and ia 
ta hA wadd^ Tlk doetOT sronouiioes hk 
.mniediato kankgecntitfthefittetion^ ai^ ove&eitikeehk.bkid 
overftopffMpeetof hkijttiinakO^ |a there no remedy, thea P 
denendi the dktmeed lover. There k one, at yet 

^eae sp tesihk that most meiv rather than ubniit to Ity would fio 
M ^ iimlkity of ^ pfena^on and the 
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fiSkSdJks^^ a iiiiie liiteresfing)% ^ 

nudta thiine^.of lapuUive matmialsyafolen for Jae^ 

tfifiee hk rsseri to Ukas. The intei^ eudi aa -ia 
aBvel^MksEbufok fikfl^^ light and deslrneiiy m 
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kaoeooner well kundiednii ok medical coumethan hedkooveia tA 
hk honor thethkinktiMhaa thaantipathy of the hlbd k anylhinf 
dark. Were die onoe to delect the dyeing of bk skin, bar 
would infoUibly prove far too etroiig for her love. The consequenoo 
k, constant precautiona againat betrayal, and a asriee of dangeioua 
mystificatloos. It sounds unnatural that so startling a seorst 
could be possibly kept at all from a girl whose other eeuaea were 
preteniaturally sharpened by the leas of sight. It would have 
been altogether impossible bad it not been for the extravagant dr« 
oumstauoes in which Mr. Oollins haa placed her for hk stage 
purposes. Be that as it may, the secret is kept, and pky^into 
the bands of Oscar’s twin brother when he falls in love with hk 
brother’s betrothed. Ni^ent is a strange mixture of impuks and 
penerosity. He fights his paaeion for a long time before he yields to 
It. Then he becomes almost unnaturally a most soheuiii^ vHialB. 
But, recollecting that this pair of Dromioa are identical in every- 
thing down to ke tones of the voioe, at least in everything except 
their characton and complexions, it k oasy to see how ingeniously 
circumstances may be mode to complicate themselves in the 
hands of a planner of labyrinths so experienced as Mr. OoUina* 
We shall hint nothing as to how the story turns out ; whether it 
leaves the lady in possession of her sight, or one of the brothers 
in possession of her ; whether the curtain falls on revenge or on a 
general reconciliation. We shall only say that more then once 
Mr. Collins eludes the foresight which believes it haa seised his 
scheme, and that his last scenes are among the moat pleasing and 
powerful in his story. 

Wo have said that Mr. Collins runs the lines of his story on the 
familiar model. There is the invariable personage who aote 
anuotator or chorus^ and the book turns at last into the inevitable 
journal, although, singularly enough, not till the third volume. It 
IS a Madame I’ratoluugu whom Mr. Oollins has selected to tell us 



the story, and we recollect few personages in the range of his 
fantastical creations who can boast a more eocentrio individualitv, 
or one worse sustained. 8he ia by birth and breeding a Frenon- 
woman, although, in spite of her protestations to the con- 
trary, nature and Mr. Collins have uiauo her essentially Enulkk. 
She is the widow of a Kepublicau adventurer, ana prouMees 
to have inherited her husband’s principles. But the apos- 
trophes to the Universal liepublio, the affected invectives sgiuiist 
the rich, which jar on us often at first us excessively out of place 
and character, gradually become rarer and almost vankb, until 
they reappear towards the close in an expiring dicker, a tardy 
tribute to consistency. Madame Prato! ungo is in reality a frank, 
honest-hearted ICnglkbwoman. Notwithstanding the French 
varnish which Mr. Uollins rubs on, and the od^asional twaddls 
he puts into her mouth, and in spite of her odd liepublscan 
antecedents, she is emiuoiitly practical in thought and action. Tha 
worst of it is tliat her twaddle takes the shape of humour, and Mr. 
Collins’s Btroi^g side is certainly not the humorous. He seta 
about amusing us with iiie same conscientious conviction that ho 
brings to the construction of his plot, and therefore hk falluro k 
not surprising. He seems to think tliat a joke is like a dramii 
and that its merit is to bo judged by the number of repetitions, 
forgetting altogether that it is the same set of people who 
have to sit them out. We should ba gurry to calculate how 
often be invites us to laugh at Madumo Pratolungo’a "poor 
papa,” so brave and so impresadonable — a scampish old rou^^ whose 
wonted fires lived in their ashes, and were always burning hk 
daughter’s fingers. Then there is the Uevdrend Finch, the heroine’s 
father, so oalM systematically througbout the volumes, which leads 
us to Burmko that our critical acumen must be at fault when we 
detect no joke in the omission of the Christian name. Mr. Finch’s 
pfolific wife k distinctly comic, but the comedy is of the sort in 
which Sfy. Charles lieode iudulged to generously in a recent 
work^omedy that may be classed in the midwifery department 
of this medical novel. Little Jicks, one of Mr. Finch’s children, 
promised very well, but she was probably too light to suit a form 
of humour which ^nerally remmds us of a boar dancing in saMc, 
and always oominff down heavily in the mme place. To sum up, we 
should say Poor Jaus Fituih ou^t to be popular with readers who 
appreciate Ingenuity, are indifferent to poetry, and unsuioepitblc of 
tne ludicrous. It is unquestiuuably ^ver in its way, and these 
are not times when omnivorous novel^readers can afford to oegleet 
anything with substantial pretensions to cleverness. 


MALL£SON*a RECBEATIONM OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL* 

U NDEll the title of FecrcaUfm cf an Indian Official Colonel 
Malleson republishes a series of essays, the tuojority of 
whkh he says have appeared at various times in different 
periodksk, mostly ia the CalcuUa Eepiew^n Eeview, we way 
ohkrvi^ which k one of the fow undertakings of the kind that 
have jninageil so for to survive the difficulties mberent in any 
«l>|r anteiprifie qonducted under the ehangefol conditioiis of Anglo* 

0/ am JMCfis Official. "Br LkuUns^^kiM^ G . B 

leiirww'fMsh la ladk.” Loaden x iAmgmnt |fCa 
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oiuipeet Leml Xirmueh ^MniibVWM^ 

«ay lAmibeaMiElti^ 

Pmijob^'^^fn member of lUte 'Beuid of 
wmas no CAiiefOmimHa^^ or, in o^te'^amia^ee^ it 

would be imridtooi to eaj a wora in iiejmeoiufkni. 'Alt Itbruf^ 
due to other* to point ont wiuft wooia'liuiidty^'^ iUfinmA'Hfiraia 


A'lwi.f iwi«vTi»| ^ani) pui'u u {rirTvvuarn wor y^iit iinpoew upou | vnaa w vtnvnf w punii* vat '^rwre wooni wmj 'VO wavtBvw 

' 9 ttymody, Jot the appeftreoce of a volciiue of th£i eort at once ; Colenel MaUeecm^i OMny by n reader oproing IMi to the eAjeet 
eudliee' tlie veader’e euejucione, although it way bo eomo time j that the eatraordinflrj vigour mid aoeeeee Of ti»d]he v eif n w ie n t of 
befeve ^oUbls whether hn baa not noon the thing before become j the Punjab during the liret veaie of -thfe tlidtiA woe^ 
WMolvod into certainty, even if he ehbaldn49t be able to reooliect ; wore due, tinri to I^rd Didboime-- 4 iie t^eOiation dnree l e o lil ^ 'tthe 
diitiiiotly the tinn^ cod place adrere the first ecqnaintance was : right men for employment ther^ in lul padce mid d gp a ieii l i i irt ftly 
made. Ocdmiel Mulh^ion'e action 10 the wore praieeworthy in that ; and tliV ^Mirsonal attention and vigour be miight te tftte m a tta r — 
It would probably have been ^tiite a Safe experiment to reprint ‘ and next, and midnly, to the great men who woe tUm Aet^ieed 
•iMiys from the Calctitia Metn^o for English reader* as if they ' of the local Government. ^^Sien Mr. John Lawrenee au ped e de d 
were original. ! his brother, Sir Uenry, four ^nrs after the aimemiltioii 'df the 

Ifdarlyoue-half this volume ooneists, however, of three articlcB on ^country, tlie utdquo syetom of adnimistration whiidi amde ^the 
the career of Lord Lawrence which apjyeared in f?/oc^?vW in I fibg, 1 Pninab the model ‘{mivinco of India had became dimly 
shortly after that nohieuNUi hod resigned the i^overnor-Geiieffd- \ estamkhed, the main difiicnlties of the task hrtd beau^wver- 


ship of India. These deservedly attracted considerable attention 
at the time, luul V’ere well worth preserx ing in tljcir )weeent form, 
as being a wedl-written and inturcHting, and, we may add, the only 
aceessiblo, acconnt on reuoi*d of ilwt; dieringniHln'd tnan^s career. 

At the sumo time wo are bound to add that tills purl of the book — 
nod indeed the Hurne tlavour is apparent in tiio onsayH on Hurtle 
JhVere ami &ir Vincent Kyw — rtuninils hh in'esihubiy of n Ohnnoery 
fuiit affidavit, where every ivissible is cited in favour of the 
party whose case is advoouted, and nothing whatever is admitted 
adverse to the interosts of the suit. The painting i« cdl light and 
no shade, and the |)aint is laid un too thick throughout We have 
no desire to my anything which could tend to lesson tlic reptiia- 
tioD of a statemnau whose can'er mw certainly aniong the most 
distinguished of tho«e which have illustrated the hktory of British 
India; but if the plea ^et forth in Colonel Malleton's preface for 
writing oonteinporury biography l>e u valid one, at any rate lot it 
be biography, Hud not mere (miiegyric. 

The sort of treatment to whieh we refer, and which will make 
it necessary, whenever — it is to be hoped not till many years 
dienoe— Lord Lawronce’e biography comes to bo seriously written, 
to read this particular contribation with a careful commentary, 
pervades the whole essay so oompletoly that it is impossiblo 
to give more than a few indications of it here. We may 
ffirst notice, for example, tlio account at p. 17 of Mr. Lawrence^ 
aid to the British cause wlk^a magistrate of Delhi during the 
BuUej campaign of I'hat gi*eat city, wc are told, 

^.the possession of which had so often been considered de- 
uidive of the fate of Indio — a city contaiuing within its walL , . ^ 

upWHrd.s of 1 50,000 inhabitants, inoro tlian iiiUf of whom were 1 ttutiun and seii-tlenial which led 8ar John Ijawrcnvu tod^udo 
Jaahommedans ; a portion of it occupied by tlie titidiw King, the | hie province of troops and oouoestrato ^oll etiol’U to reisaver 
desceiifdant of Baber and of Akbar, and by hie dieeoluto uuurt < Delhi, risking evury thing olsi^ to carry this pciinf, the ^e peint to 

■ ' ho cniried — conduct eo plainly the beet, yet anaiding «o much 

courage to exhibit — render this gevunniiieivt of tlie In 

one of the finest feats e\ or aonieved by any dihigiieiinitta. dit is 
a pity, therotore, that I'olouel Mallasctt ehauld avmMe lemm * 
thleo^^o, which m^eded do uudnu advoeaey, hydeuyiag 
John ever prtqioeed the abaudunoMUb ef l^eshoom' wifi 
Indus country. UufoTtunatoly for this aseertian, Ihe uaMtBal 
coiTcsiuiudence on the siii^sct is published iu the eemidaMmieae 
of ::>ir dobn KayeV History of the War, whidi 'niAKMMMd m 
after this essay was pubhshod. But in fiset Sb^oim iitiiiiiipwie 
reputation does not nerd boletoriiig up in this ijadk^ ; 
man, oan ollbid to admit, after the event, that itU apiniea*iWas 
mistaken, ond probably he would be the fliet to aay (that tt k 
fortunate' bis adviee 00 ^is (at beat) ^ueetiuneihle .jpobit ’vke 
not lifted upon. 

The sfimo crittoism must apply to the acoouut ^fen ef LaHi 
Lawrence's Vtcoroyolty. In dslending every act ef hin ffOTiiliaiiiiil 


conic, the frontier policy hod been tarried into fonlei 
great public works whiA Colonel MuUcson speaks aa'lumng 
been “ nearly comjdcted *' during tho guvei-omefft of tbejwwigvr 
brother wcric prdjec ikI and K'gun. In this eueoeaniil wud 
original adminiHiration the hitter laid no doiiht aiMUftiva a^ im- 
portuTii share from the tirwt : hut we believe tho foete Has 
citse to be quite in accordawee with the usage which would miiiy 
bestow the main credit for sucioas in any work on thoee wiio, 
being at tho head of affairs, ore responsibie for teeulte Wfhik it 
may be fairly doubted wdicther tho extraotSditMuy ir<igoa;r mut 
devolitm to duty which oharacterieed the w^hole wdy of f^tmjab 
odiciiilsin those date would have existed in any thing like riieewiie 
degree but for the warm perronal Attachnnut towards hsmscif 
which the great and gcmii Sir Uenry Lawrence inspired in all who 
ciiine in contact with him. 

Tlio e»>c(>nd essay in the volume is devoted to John J.iaw- 
renee's action during tho mutiny, and it describes clearly and well 
hehavi(.nir which cannot be placed too iivonimently before’ the 
people of England. It would be difiit.'ult for any panegyrist to 
exaggerate the part token in tliat crisis by the Wn to wlwtu. 
boiort) overy one else, eo fur as it is possible to diatribufSe tiie 
respective importance of shores iu any complex event, the ealveat^ion 
is due of the liiitiKh eatise in India, in the face of that crieis the 
h(a'dtK*.s» which soim^tiiue:^ ruMted needless frictimi 
found itH uw', and when all men had to set ihetr baoke opniiHlt 
the wall Logt^ther, thi«re was no room for jiersonal pri^ihlhU} 
to work. Tile judgment which did the right thing 4it the flight 
time; tho energy and Uiiectness of purpoeo ; above <dl, the peiie- 


was os quiet ami secUre as any part of Lidia, though scarcely 
two hundred miles fnim the seat of war; ” which satisfactory result, 

We AX« given to imdorstand, was duo to Air. Lawrenco^s well- 
known feorlessnoes end dechuon of character, which overawed the 
people. But it was just Uiis poculiarity of the oi^ that would 
account for its behaviour at that particular crisis. The Mahom- 
modans and Sikhs have bt^i I utter enemies for ages, altoniately 
persecuting each other oe they got the chance ; and although no 
doubt in A guneial wny the people of Delhi — Mahommedons or 
not— ea of aII other parts of India, ivould have been pleased to soo 
their maaters get a fall, and would have liked a state of cxcitenieBt 
and eventual poeaibilitiek to replace the dull tnonolouy of our rule, 
it U not At all probable that they were disposed to do* anything to 
help their hci^itary foes, the bikhs, iu getting tlie uiqier hand, 
whose lint step in such an event would cortmuiy have been to 
iDAVoh upon Delhi j and coninu'jico an open persecutiou of the 

^hlabominedau religion taliere. Xh'.>Uh^s. thcro was no precedent at ^ .... « 

^ihat time for auppoeiug that advoutaga^ould be tokeu of foreign | during the period, *Coi^ol ‘Miilleeun''^peBSS to 'be gSing CSlt of 
wore to oi'eato intvstiuu disturbKnce.i. Had our army uii the Sutlej ! tho way to run a Uit against ioka^aiy foes; fos iheailiulier 
vjbeutt ernshad, a atAte of geneial turbulence might hare suiiorvened i those who deny all meitt to lAzd LawtoDoc^s Indian '•diaudete* 
'OSi the disaster ; but Uie geuoi\al ntlitudo of the people during tlie i 'tion must be very small aiideed,Aiid they cannoi be wortfa^efttweg* 
war WAS simply one of expectancy, and we suspect that IMhi ing. If you describe iu glowing colours eveiything diAt Wittin 
WotiUl have remained poi'ibcUy qiiiet oven if the most incomptent does, and leave out all leferente to what hn ieavuetuideftei^Ae 
.mvUiUfn. iu the coiuitry had been in charge of it. Lord Lawrence'e picture will be bAi*dly a wellribobiooed m 
^aharudtei for Hminess and courage does not need bolstering up j thus apeaking up to his brief CdonelMHlesoiLiriVfle 


courage Ooee not need bolstering up 
.^hy tueh far-fetched evidouco. 

Again, when on the Aiinoxatlon of the Puujab a Board of Ad- 
miidStration was formed for its government, and Mr. John 
Lawrence, who was then Commissioner of the traus-^utloj States, 
which formed a portion of the territory subject to this new l>ody, 
wascuUod m to a soat in it, his biotlier, Sir Henry, being l\e^- 
.denti, Colouel Malloson tells us (p. 4 1 ) that ** he had not asked for a 
'ieat'At tho Ikiard," which is wry likely, and also that ** lie bad 
a desire to be allowed to reudu his old post as Conimis- 
idcK^i^ of the traus-Siitlqj territoiy : but he was infonued that his 
neqiiired for the Tuiqab, and. with the dei^otion to 
him, he ad^itted.^ As to this we must 
xea&y showed ffiia coyness to imder- 


it was not in the lettstlikehUa to do 
not a tUng to muise. iVimotion irom 
, is what eveij Steerring Lidiau driluai 
afediiaury d e Wft e - mu c h yore 41 vOiriMiin vf 


ipcaking up to his brief Cdonel MHiesoiigiVes 

Uoneral uredit ior acts winch, good or bad, ware Mt ida, s WMml 

wheiw it is said (p. 196) t£t he diie^M 

the three Prerideuoies ol SaniUuy rnniinijUaiHI ips ' 

ofaMrve thikt the dirastioo in -riu. .—.a— 

of State, ud it WM neNly Sir Johnl«mM«> 

tho iootruetioo* ho KcnTod> Wo niwndii >lbit4hM04iMWaDlMte 

tniiH^s laceived doeoiu itintel m 

vhid had Ittd to thw foniuitiaB. IMomI ,Ji|ljl«,MSili|giooi 
wmee when he exj^Mm tho klimB,!d Mw# 
beUeTOM in it^ that tho Into OnfMlwMIot 
pnraitolllMBaliiiy; but tehMlto-tlMoto* ^ 
v£ time. lio«pow 
the leu tint ia otU nh 
Bom -WM «Goir«iii|MiHEU^ mk 
nuat infidiuam:lMnrilliA't#nt'|$i» 
poddio tfomo.naddlte'i 
lam 



m 






inN w tlhr m 0 m^ io* 

etim^hmok^ 

at 1 aeQiie*«im^ MuMsHmH niiimMHrdMMr ^ 

tf tii« ^ciKtimitiam U 

dtoteM-i^Hili tetrxwrdlBMMty e xwaid tl w for tmMi' 

foi^ll^bifi^gthv mA MibltoMMiii|||i 

iwfcd w fixtimW ^ Twwr liw m i m If Si 

MHtemMii ilw^Qgtli&MMr fbiie wmto)^ 

««;;1toQQ^4tf oooiMffiietinf^ m#iL and tim InUdfest (m friifirn^««d 
tlw mpluft woAd'^ km km alBI dmm# kKttdiRNiM. H 
om TW kagiii wi^ tkii jagj^lriiboat odtfnaiy and 
cmpmUtm, imMa^ o«t aay Nsiilt tottplam. n^* 
OMmkcp t^Uve iKimthiing amt tkla ItiM of finoirae, and 
^ MMBiikiitiBii of oidkttonr and' OKtfaocdiiiafy Budgfota, (maofit 
m DoiiMNAhia^dn tko otkov aide of ika Ckwmi ; and; ao filir aa wo 
oadkoaknidllio general mult of Laid Lawrence's fitumoial 
tkiiM% H woo diatirigmdMit hy tke roBMrml of tka InooauHtaac. 
wklnkwaa pus on agaki immadiafeely afterwardi^ and n general 
incraaao of aalanee all over ike eountiy. Both maaautes may 
km km eaiy pisoper in their WAg, only their flnanoial aspect U 
httid^tkair meat otMumendable. lha fiict ia that of any thi tig like 
inteilwgiiwi finanae in the vroper Maae during Lord LawnmcoH 
\^iaeni5iial^ is wareolj a tiaae paroeplible; but it ia not 
momhaai^hody to oxeul in everrtlung, and it ia no diaoredli to 
Skat dialingttiehod mtm that he euoiild. not have cxcelJt d lu a 
hnmalaol government iLr whiob. lua odicml education had atloixWd 
no tiainiag. 

Theta ia one point mere as to which we have to oiler a remacL 
Gdianel MiiUesoa speaka (p. 209) of 

the ottMliaiWory rneda in i^hloh (ha cumbrous mnehlne of Gorortioir^ 
Qeeeaetena CountiU uriHiicd flurittg the ini'^ yeni»ot iiir John LAwraiu*! m 
htoainhaiiey. Huiiiust LsUnd tbo Hupnime Council requires in the(»o«<irfiui> 
Gflasml rntlter a mirst^r th/in a colhiq^o It has, however, boen loo innrh 
tho tandericj of reo<ni le;{h]atiuii to place the Viceroy and hii rx^unnllorK 
more ou a level of equality. 

Ttiia extract apponn to combine a curiously distorted criticism 
with a dtetinct uiuuder os to facta. Asa itiaiter of fact| the I'ola- 
tions of the Qoveiuor-Oenora! to hit* Council had been entirely 
unafikoted hy recent legialation, the law on the subject being 
in Sir John Lawrence a time nrociaoly what it W'aa in the days ot 
Lord ComwolliB. In lealitTi the relations between the Governor- 
General and hia Council aepend on the roan more than ou the 
system. In Inrd Dal bourne's time the Council deferred to the Go- 
vernor-General, in Sir John Lawrence’s time the Governor-General 
defSamd'to the Council. Am to the nature oi the machine, it might 
have been termed cumbrous in the days of the former, 
whew all husmeaa was disposed of by the colleoUvo body , but the 
appeBataoa ie eingubuly mappeopmte at the present time, when 
eaw maaibea sttpenutends a sepnrate departiuant, and nme-tenths 
of the busiaais Irausacted waver goes beiore the Council at oil. 


THE CUMBERLAND DIALP<T.» 
fflBE home love of people bom among inouiitaina or by a wild 
JL sea-shore is something quite speciaL and seems to intcct even 
sottleYS who are not luitoclilnonous. IrSnien a man has lived fur a 
&wycsgs amonn tbs lakes and mountoinHof the N^orth country or 
by the tugi^ Cornish ooost^ he has generally struck llis roots 
deep intoma soil; sud he not only loves the phmu Uke a native, 
hat U as much interested in the iisople aa if Im had known theu' 
hotnaiy v^eys and been used to tluur taoy Doric from his earliest 
yeawa Perhaps his interest has even a more U\c]y character, 
novelty hmding its spur ^ and if Ms tastes l^ towards liiciaturv 
and he baa notning else to do, he frequently amuses igmsolf by 
gettiiig, up the whole subject of dialect, traditions, and lou^ 
cuitonc^ UU he makes himself as OCCUTAtO AS, AAll MfllApB A gfCAt 
dMljAAiA pvofolUid tlua, tboAciflio bavo b««n born into famUiaritv 
attd oMMMWiit imcntical aoctptaace. llie nu]»Mi4 Aud 
eoulaBi muK. of vuiton it bong, ah), however, faat deetroviae; 
ill the f^^edaUliAe of b,>pIiM>M. IIm I)oHy Pentreatha and' the 
Joiudhtt’ OttlA)w->tiioii^ the two wen entirely dbmmilac. 
li^» 0^ the oenBuni tiust of local celebrity to connect them 
~-m ffmgfUim, tbeonetoAiaeo of weU>iiuuiiiered, inteUlgibhr, 
be<abK>IbiM4>uU»-<^^ Conriab woumd, who baow tl^ 

llMtitAaBi of fi Mbinn ud tbA ewt worib of money, end wboee 
eld creed of mmumm bcentteBty ie loet in the new one of 
maUag a good berveet-wbue the aainmet lAeta and epriliag the 
S na ftt i liteMgete er8lih»»wja, tdiae tHe eetf-tA^ men of the 
SBm'ofJteuwanfHtlegriwlMeAMiiiig'dWkriiioniwB ee bainiiig 
1 , iiom-aeAMiiiaA trjK m tHeriOSig ie m vmyitif mMm 
eMveMWgtiM MtuMaiM’w WedoMiiiM^ »ll«y fit a»- 

atawb loeel jeii hw w Aw e iM w m twf Mee* lA«l 

s vaacs t‘isrp$ 

Iwirfng A ddtt flma StSToi 

JW'tkd • waTw aunhot «|pti OmmiA 

A ll -^iairiii'B —>'>ii* < w ■■WiI|I,»ai i| ( .» )n i | rij |ii,.)i 


MMeidlle' tf the dMried 

fwlegelMwi' «fN(riieghoaedbed<dr>mli k»i (i ^ ^ 

oaA«AraAe»eSNMilt n '«nt ritoe^ nethlag «#/ w lt|i» > 

aMdlr er^wSPW jdiw igtb of Amaiite, wbUdS 1*1 

*a 1» el > i>w» a > to, ttm tiw^atri, o' bW' ia tto nad»aaMb 
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ocmiffimt Md^ Mvkg tfanam But, though dmksaaw is i 
tee eemsMii ^wet bp* jwnoer,” it is dssteMhig in extent, i«d a 
ioltisli not as weU looked on asa osber one. osoa*' 

tno, wMch ISy kt fact, gouig te bad with thob do^ on, is m 
now die asnsl mode efoowishiphetwosn rsspsdiableyosiig people 
as it was a gmwraUmi ago; sad though wo have mo statlsiM 
be^hire iis^ we should axpsei to find the numhov of iUogitlmata 
Mrlhi Isssansd of late ysM, knowing aa wo do ^ improvement 
in pubUo fisaling, and the mater doUom of maimoie in 1^ 
respeoC. *^Mm^iisete*’ sttd *^bridewaiits^ hare gone, with teir 
coaiss ftitt and' queationaMe raannofs: they ere "wdhr’^ noW> md 
wedding-parties^ ss at othsr places ; in llvst, the whole hfii of the 
ooimtry is bseoming tamer if one will, loss ooUniro^ Ims laiU« 
vidtial, bat at tlis same time with moso rshnsment if withmevo 
grt^Hcl. more ambition of bacoining like tho n^st of the kinpdksii if 
whh ISOS simple honesty and less sturdy indopemisnoe. Oatmeal 
porridgonud builoy-msiu porridge—** kitUy a|ipHlouim’’<---oahoake* 
or ** ha vie bread,” coarse ** Qkiddaw-groy Wts,” " bo^was^” 
and many other old disthietiomi of fo^ and olothtsg hate gene 
with the rest; and the dulesfidk now, at least the youngav portkm 
of them, dress as bravuly in London **fnr!ius” os thefr fiettsra^ 
aud feed tbo pigs uud milk the cows in hats and gowns that 
are the exact coimierparis of those worn by thelv sutasi in 
laondon and Liverpool. Even so late os thirly years son mam 
strango specimens of country ** priests” were to be maud In 
tho roniotor districts — men who, if not quite so flagrant as 
*‘ 't UlUinle pno«*t,” who used to go to OaLdbeok ou Satur* 
day nights ** stripped to huff,” and do liia round of ilghtuig Uke 
a man, or ns old I^cssier of Thomth waits, who wsi mrsly 
w.*en sohor, and ofLer whose occidental death, when drunk; 
it wn** w»i(i that n footless glass and half-emptied bottle of gin 
were tound Kiuwed away beneath the desk ot his pulpiV were 
}ot ouiiiU'uUy unfitted for thoir ofFiCs. But the We Bishop 
(Peiey) Sf*t himself ti> change nil that, and required s<;me sort of 

e uaiaiitee tor at least decency in the spiritual pastors of the 
•tthps. Gdil ttoriesare yet atlout hen* luid tliero; but (’umborland 
and Westmoi eland, once almost bywoids for clerical indacencY of 
habit, lire now as correct and well served as any other Ihigluh 
lural counties. 

Mr. Richardson, of St. John’s, Keswick, has just put out a 
pleasant little book of ** (’umuieiland Talk,” which bus ths ad- 
\a»tage of being phonoticaliy ns true to the diohn't aud pra- 
nuneiiitioD, wiiiiout being quito so unsightly, as some fithorai Ha, 
bow'eier, and Mr. Gibson, wbosi) admirable book on ths 
Sptech of Vtmherland^o n* viewed* some time back, both us# 
accents which gi\e an un- English and ditfiunlt hMjk to their 
pages; perhaps they are nucciwary, though the famous Smvw*' 

• daie Zeffor lias non© of iheiu, and other writara of the 
I IJiimlierland (bnloct have done wjtltout them. But then 
the Bffrt mahth Letter is more crabbed iu its spellings than* ia 
CuniinrriaHil Tulh, Thus tho former spelis again ngynu,” tliS 
latter ‘^agciiim”; home is ‘Miyaiu” with tmi one^^‘haamm® 
with lh«» other , tho Jhn oivdaUi I*etter says ‘*tyu’’ for top, Idb% 
liichardMin ** tou ” ; and thuHB exaniples may ntand as specimeui 
ol tho ditlcicnco lu the orthography of tho now and old stylos; tho 
old using y wlicro the now employs an nccimt. 

There aro one or two go^id stories in Mr* Richardson's Uttla 
book, though none perhaps so racy as those in Mr. Oiliqipn'aa 
*• T barrm’ oot in tho «t. John's achool during “ Trittst 'Wilson’s” 
time IS, wo believp, a local epos quiU* amlumtio: the story of 
»* Jemmy Stubbs' GrunsUue” we have also heard, hut we hod 
largotteu who Jemmy, Stubbs won, or, if he was at all; ond hk 
whereabouts ” at f boddom o' Skidduw," if it was there, had also 
passed frofci our memory. |Tho ” Dalehoad Tork Boggle ” is a well- 
known txndition ; so is the ** Armboth Boggle ” ; and the man 
would have been exceptionally bold twenty yoors ago who hod 
braved the unknown terrors of either tho one or the otbew. IVrhaps 
by this time the BUMrqUtion has diiiapp<*iu^(i* It is curious to 
note what kind of bogMe this was ; no white lady beauiiful and 
moumfhl, no tricksy mf mischievous and frolicaome, no grussoms 

g hosi;, no absolute shape at all, but a Uermanisod KiiWuhl 
ind of Maniou more than a positive thing, and eminentjy 
rustic. A girt lime an' mowa heap, 'at rearh't clean acr»ss 
t'rwoad,” that "went up Iieigher nor t’ wo' o* leia side o' t' 
rwoad, an' slowp't doon tuU about hofe a yard Iioe o'l’ udd^ r,” 
does not seem a veiy formidable kind of apparition ; though it 
doe* pose away when, as the bold dalesman says, he ** went ou 
iMl 't* an' thowt I wad set me feilujt on 't to see what It wn*/' 
Another time, however, the boggle was more ternblei when it 
showed iteelf aa a Are on the top of the i'krit, which ” lowe 't up 
sac a beet, ad' sparks fell i* shooem o' aw rides on 't ” ,* but in 
naitlmi' case did it do more harm than " freeten ” tim nairut ^r, 
and ccoviaee him of its exiatenee. 

^ ibw wrik-'knowD naities eoms la mamg the narrativps. 

^ Jurim Bsid in bis cwoat sseah gmy/ who over ** hrby 
wss one of thooa man of lotal celebrity who, had tiiey 
in emiief tiknii^ wwtld have become to a esrtsin ssoie 
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mjthio after death* Bo enoiiUl the champioii imetlevi who need 
to go to Oarlisle and throw all corner^ the quanymen on 
Homfter Crag wboea hate of etreogth aound luiiioet anper* 
human to the softer Southeni, the statesmen who Bred as sn^l 
Homeric hinge in ^ their dales; all of whom give a distinctive 
character to Cumberland and Westmoreland Ufb of which Mr. 
BiobaidsoD might have availed himself more larg^y than he haa 
done. We have good graphic bite^ however. vvillie Cooband 
an* hia Lawaoit ** carries uh back to the time when the road from 



it wad gang root doon into Ullswater, an’ waddent he wom 
laten oot ngcan/* says Willie's biographer. ^'Auld Fwok an* 
Anld Times ** dwells on that same theme of the bygonei and recalls 
what the old IJnculnshiro farmer complained of, when he con* 
fessed that he was fhirlio bet with all the whuszen and ^e 
buszen that was going on in the world, and the earth going 
round the sun on the top of it We will give a sample of the 
old fellow's style 

I dannet know what this warld's gaan to git tcU oftcr a bit, 1*8 sebrr, for 
they gitten mowln* maebinee, an* reapin' inachioea, an* thresliin* machines, 
an* sbeop-dippin* thingH, an’ 1 dunnet know what beside. Enny bo<ly 'at 
leevee a few yean langer *11 nee 'at tbeer 'ill nowder be mowers, nor shearers, 
nor floavers, nor owt else 'at's good for owl. Thur machine things come oot 
yon efter anudder 'at yan gits amakily teknn to them be degrees, or else I've 
oft tbowt 'at if yan o* themauld fellows 'at deat about three sewore year sen 
could come back noo be wad gang clean crazy. 

1 wonder what Tim Crostet o* Wanthet wad think if he was to pop up 
some day, an' could see enny bit snaAleii thing drivin* away an* wbusselen 
an* mowin' aebben or eight yacker In a day. Tim woe yan o* t' best 
mowera 'at ivver was i* this country. He use to mow wi’ a aye 'at bed two 
yerds o* edge, an* he could fell fower square yerds ivvory stroke, lie use 
to tak fower yards o' breed an a* yerd forret ivvery bat. Bit, what, tho«>r 
nei^ sek follows as Tim noo-s>days ! He was abeun sixteen steknn weight, 
avr beknn an* alnny, an* as lUli a buck. He could ha' hitch’t ower a live 
bar't yat wl* just lig^n ya hand on t' top on 't, an* theor nut sa menny 
sixteen st^n chaps "at could deii that. 

But would ho have said **know ” ? Would it not have been ‘‘knaw** 
or *'keu"P And is not ^'divn't ken" more full-flavoured than oven 
^Munnot know"? Wo do not always quite agree with Mr. 
Kichardson’s formulas. In the ** Darrin' out " he says, we sidit t* 
•cheilll up as weel as we could " ; we think the particle is wrongly 
placed for genuine Cumberland, and should say, ** sidit oop t' 
acbeulL" But he has excellently true expressions. ’^An'Cum- 
merhoid talk ’at 's as rough os ^it oot " is a phrase which every 
one who knows the dialect wiU recognize. ^'His shoon war 
wboll’t be&th nibs an’ bools " is also good ; and there are many 
wor^i os ‘^roainly-what’’— ‘‘They use to maiiily-what tok a 
nag up to trail thorn to t' edge ’’ ; ** 8Jio was t' girtest as ivver 
owt was," to express nluasuro and pride ; ** It was a gay rough 
uutidjr Bwoart iv a noose, when yon gat a fair leak at it" 
for a rough rambling place — which are rharactoristically true and 
natural. As far as it goes, Cunmerland Talk is good and 
pleasant; but Mr. llichi^son had richer material than he has 
made use of. Terhaps he will gather up some of the unchrr)mcled 
traditions still floating about the dales and fell sides, and give us a 
few more vivid pictures of a once special race, nod of thoir manners, 
now rapidly ])assing into uudistiuguishable conformity with the 
lost of the world. 


M. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 

FRANCK'S now volume * is an interesting contribution 
-• to the history of philosophy, both ethical and meta- 
phyrical. It forms a hind of gallery of portraits whore the most 
aniagonistio schools are reprt'senied," and whore, from the middle 
ages to our own time, typical men find an appropriate placp. 
Dope Sylvester II. opens the list, M. Renouvier closoa it. Some 
of the characters sketched by M. Franck are already so v’oll known 
that wo need not say anything further about them ; others are 
familiar only to persons who m&e philosophy their peculiar studj, 
and perhaps the general leader who takes up the volume will find 
himself intruduced for the first time to Levi ben Gerson and Pietro 
Pomponazzi. The former of these thinkirs flourished during the 
fourteenth contury, and is considered the greatest philosopher that 
Judaism can boast of next to Moses Maimonides. Spinosa evi- 
dently bommed largely from his writings, Kepler speaks of him 
in tmms of high commendation, and I’ope Clement VI. caused 
one of his irtmtisos to bo translated into Latin. The chief aim 
of philosophy, according to Levi ben Oerson, as well as 
to most of bis contemporaries, both Jews and Christiansi 
was to reconcile faith witli reason, and to show that the teaching 
of the Scriptui'os is in perfect harmony with that of Aristotle. So 
Bur the Jewish Rabbi diflVred from Pompooazsl, whose aim, as 
be expected fnmi a true Renaissance philosopher, was to 
.aafiuiUBh the claims of reason on a ground of their own. In other 
M^ts--a^ for instance, when discussing the of our ideas, 
the doctrines of Providence, freo-will, prophecy, and miracles— 
Bso^uiutai and Den Gerson agree almost completely. They 
aMmmt the tranrition from soholastidsmto independent thought, 
aM oooupy in the hiatqry of philosophy a place which M. FVmick 
hy ^imthtaps been the fimt to define satisfactorily, 


llietbirtaeiitk and last vscA4^ ]L 
Ltmdk*^ aiKrite aeiMi0f pOfteiBtsiriiM 
paaa ummUeecL althongb Mne of ^ ebioeeia ia d u dad It im 
printed here for the third tfoia. It would be a iad |Jbmi|ght 
that the world haa now seen the last of the nrodoolioiis of 
tike ooNssttr*# venatSte hnin, were it not iSor our beuaf that many 
of his manuscript notes at prssent wiriiheld from the pabbe 
for obvious reasons wiU one day appear in print In the meat^ 
while we commend to notice the opmag chanter of ibis vdami^^ 
as a brief but most interastfaig piece of aiitobiO|aiu^« We know 
not of course what may be the cbaiaotet m tae fortheomtog 
memoir announced from the pen M. LevtUoia but we iina§fuie 
that several puiiculara connected with M. Bamte^Benve’e life 
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M. Amptre, 8aint-£vremond, and Malherbe, beridea the datiUed 
account of General Jomini which has already been published 
separately, and a few minor fragments. 

Under the title Souumn ft Portraits i the editors of Lamar- 
tine’s works have collected a number of autobipgrimhioal 
pieces which possess mat interest, but which were estmy lost 
or dSlayis, as our neighbours would say, in the Corns da tittS^atura 
which he issued many years smeo. We remarked some tiw ago 
on the scattered materials from which a good memoir of the 
author of Jocelyn might easily be compUwl| and we mentioned 
particularly the vo^ ooUection which has now) we are glad te 
observe, been turned to excellent use. The Court da UUiraiura 
itself, we always thought, was a failure. It looked too much 
like the speculation of a man driven to his last resources, and 
anxious to make money as speedily as he could; scissoxs and 
paste did more than hau the work; and the onW valuable part 
consisted of the souvenirs we are now notidng. Tne first vol^ume 
(the whole work is to be completed in three duodecimos) gives 
us portraits of the public characters with whom Lamartine was 
acquainted in his youth; Chateauhriand, for instance, the De 
Maistres, the society which used to assemble in Madame Rdeamier’s 
drawing-room at tno Abbiwe-aux-bois, Talma, Ac, In speaking 
of his intercourse with M. die Genoude, he brings in the striking, 
though rather repulsive, figure of Lamennals, and gives us many 
curious details respecting that writer, whosi^ revolutionary tenden- 
cies had begun to Brighton the Church even at a time when he was 
still the champion of Ultramontanism. 

The numerous originals painted by M. de Lamartine, M. Franck, 
and M. Sninte-Beuvo are well known, and even in the case of 


those who do not belong to the present generation, or to 
the one immediately preceding it, we still haVe the means of 
gathering from their writings some noDon of what they must 
have been. The case is totally different with the personages 
crowded together in another gallery to which we would now 
draw the attention of our readers; we mean I^a Bruy^r^ inimit- 
able chef-d^ceuire — Lee Caraothree et les Mceurs de ce 8is9a,t The 
sumptuous edition of that work just published by If. Lsmerre 
aflbras us an opportunity of saying a few words about one of the 
most perfect and most amuainff of the French clasaioB. Here, too, 
we have to deal with a series or portraits; but who will venture to 
identify the Mdnalquos, the Thdobaldes, the Onuphres, the Orontes, 
immortalised by La Bruy to P Solutions have often bi^ suggested, 
and keys invented, all to no purpose. Yet it matters very little, 
we think, whether Mdnalque was really the Marquis de fiiancas, 
and Cliton le gros Givry^’ ; the essential quality of delimtions 
like those is that they sbo^d supply correct reptesentairionB of 
human nature, and not grotesque and impostuile caricatures. 
One of the great merits of the French TneqphrestiiS Is that 
he Dcver^yields to the temptation of exaggeratmg his rinricbes, 
and of frapptr fort under tne pretext of frapfarjvs^ The best 
w.<iy of illustrating this remark is to take Bslxacu dcseriptioti oi 
the miser, as exemplified in his Ph's Goriot, or Joto Jenin’s 
character of the Bibliomaniac, and to compmeithei^ of these pieces 
with any of La Bruyere's portraits. The difiezence will bp iaune* 
diately perceptible M. Charles Araelipeau’s notes, wch ter- 
minate the second volume, show that he has studied profitd^ not 
only the old commentators, but also the recent ones, at M. 
£douard Fournier and M. Gustave Se^ois; and 1^ analytioal 
table is very useful The only poor feature In this axodlently 
edited work is the etching which professes to give ns tholikenem 
of La Bruy to ; it seems to us a slovenly perfeinumcA 

M. Lemem’s odlectian of French standard wesfca ;ii gnprsd 
on a rather extensive scale; it Inchides not cs^ tlra iMito 
generally acknowledged as classica, but also some of 
dferingiaihed reprasentatives of the Beneiaasnee Thus 

we qre informed that Agrippa d’Aufaigiif^ rigotona aWm 
ing productions are to appear in this Mto and 
vaikSs members of the who^ nadttRoniiifflwd^^ 

endeifiwed three hundred years oot tn nton dkd 
laiWHy> by easting H ofieeb in <kt 
an&im. Two spedmens of tide nto 
atenoirbefora na. Let imJbet 
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Wffar 4id iM <«cuUt li(»|!iB Mt of 
Ii«wi»uiiiii^7^eim^6laioiib im^ of ito oMiob^ 
tru« footksMl gsmoi^whioh he dlnloTed eotitleA hiio to o ploee 
smonlit them fStfr above that held by eertaia. urtteM whova worka 
weie imiireieaUy known and often extravagantly admived* Ike 
^^gioetof 'I beef marke of that afeotiktioiu Aat vnfMitditt, whioh 
k to peculiarly dMuneterietie of Ronald and bin floiloweri; but 
they are worth readinry both ftom a pbilologieal and from a 
bio^pblcal point of vmw. The titia they bealr bat mialed many 
criticty and piocured for them a reputation of lioaotiouaneae which 
4ey do not altogether deserve* Moat of the piecea included 
in ^e eolleeCion may be regarded ee hietorioal dMumenta illue- 
tratiiig the literaiy annala of the aiateeiith eentmy. 

Jacques Tahureauy gmd&honitM du ilfmix is another remarkable 
writer brioBging to the same epoch. Hia dialoffues, carefully 
edited by Mu F. Gonadencoty are a satire directed a^nat the 
vices of a nation which had allowed itself to be corrupted by the 
induenee of Catherine do Medieis. The variety of aubiecta dis- 
cussed in these colloquies reminds us at first of Montaignea essays ; 
but the author, instead of confining himself to general remarks, 
draws striking portraits of the persons by whom he is surrounded, 
and thus chatlengw a eomparison rather with the Satire Mi^nippte 
and the DMmnaire dee Pricurmue, The dialogues— two in number 
— are followed by a glossary. 

Mdlle. Clarisse Bader goes on with her history of the fiur sex. 
After haring studied her subject on the banks or the Ganges, and 
devoted a second volume to a survey of what the Old Testaiueut 
tells 116 about the condition of women, she now takes us to ancient 
Qreecet, and endeavours to collect from the writings of Homer, 
tlie dramatftts, the historianfl, and the monuments which crowd our 
museums, a few trustworthy data as to the domestic life of the old 
Hellenes. From a hint thrown out in one of the foot-notes wa 
gather that she has had the benefit of M. Kgger*s advice and 
assistance in the composition of her book ; she has certainly made 
the best use of this valiuible help, and her reading seems to us 
as judicious as it is extensive. 

The ChaneoH de Holafui $, which has so .long been erroneously 
ascribed to a irouidre of the name of Thurdld of Thdroulde, has 
already been edited several timoe>, but never with the care, the 
learning, and the completeness displayiri by M. I^on Gautier 
in the magnificent punlication now before us. M. Francisquo 
Michel was the first to draw general attention to the old 
poem which forms, so to say, the centre of all the romanci^a com- 
posed on the subject of Charlemagne and his Court. M. GCmin 
came next, and his edition, printed at the expense of the French 
Government, deserves mention here. Unfortunately, be too nfleii 
committed himself to atatoments which were cither historically or 
philosophically wrong, and he allowed his imagioatioo to lead him 
astray. M. Sainte-Beuve said somewhere of him : — ** C'est quand 
il esc en jpleinee broussaiilee pliiJologiquee qu*il sc met le pluH a 
seiotUler.*^ This is jwsrfectly true, and lor a writer who professes 
to deal with subjects of more erudition we know of no st^verer 
OOndemnatioD. It would bo poor praise indeed to say that M. 
Gautier's Ckaneon de Holand is better than M. Gdnin's ; unless some 
fortunate antiquary should one day happen to discover the miss' 
ing manuscript of the poem which belonged in former days to 
the library of Peterborough Cathedral, we do not know what 
ntore can be done on behalf of the old chanem^de geete, M. 
Gautier's edition comprises two lorge octavo volumes and ' a 
quarto sapplement in the first volume we have two bundi^ 
pages, of prolegomena^ giving a full account of all the cir- 


oaipstaiices connected with the origin, composition, author- 
ship, and historioal importance of the poem. We then have 
the text itself, aocompanied by a translation in modem French, 
and UIttstrated by thirteen etchings. The second volume contains 
QOtes^ various a j^ossaiy, and a table. In the supple- 

ment we find a revised edition of the original, with corrections and 
emendationa. It is singular that the best manuscript of the 
dMnssn de Mdtmd should be preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
and the fret that M. Gautier has now published a really criticai 
edition of it ought to recommend hie volumes more particularly 
to JSnglish tead«a, 

The FieijMdi generals who took part in the late war are 
naturally anxious to vindicate their rmutation as military men 
against the ciitidisme to which it has been exposed, and to ex- 
pwn how plans el de&nce, laboriously dUcoased and delibe- 
lately adtqiM| failed eo completely when tiimr came to he applied. 
We have hod already the namtivee of General Ohanxy and 
Faidhiflw; aow'Ufrm turn of General d'AuiBlfr^ Pelamnea.|| 
It will be rimMefrhemdjMfha^ that M. de Fyeydnat, the dsHie- 
gate of the Minister of War, pttbllslied e(»m time ago a volum 
which he endaaimied to apologise for the. adndiiistiative acts 
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of toe Toma OiaittltilHee. Bo abowad whit wace Ai afiBtikla 
friOttiiDai Hi w mma^ at tha time whan toa OtmmlMa# 
attdmptei woiimaa agyatem of iiatiimaldefonaa.aad toaiM 
Ihgwhy, milmliattadthg aaitte partial s ucoe sse o , tha tbal tosalt 
waa ao dqdmaWsv h^ fruit upon tha wimldf &» 

eipilie of the mdlem and the inoapaeity of the geneiala. Xi 
for the former of theae acouaations, we have tlieady aeen that too 
Republioaa agitatora did all they eould during tim reign of 
Napoleon XU. to excite a spirit of insubordination amo^ the 
troops I as for the latter, General d’Aurolle de Paladlnes basL 
we tuink, siioeeesfolly refuted it, and he has moreover criticised 
with deserved aeverii^ the conduct of the Toon delegation. It 
seems to us dear that the afiair of Beaune-lw-lloleno^ and the 
rout at Orleans on the 4.th of December, are ascribable to the 
Minister of War; the disastrous expedition of General Bourbaki 
in the Eastern departments was also an idea of H. de Froydnat. 
General d'Aurelio de I^aladinos has completed his interesting 
volume by the addition of numerous documents and exooUeut 
maps. 

M. Edgar Bourloton * has been a prisoner of war in Germany. 
Insured of idling hia time, like somo of hia fellow-auffereri, and 
brooding over aieaatera which he could not have prevented he 
very wisely set to work to study as accumtely as he could the 
nation whoso energy had struck so severe a blow at the military 
reputation of France, and, with an impartiali^ against wUon 
hia patriotism vably protested " (we quote M. Bourloton 's own 
words), he determine to find out why the Germans had iNwn 
able to arrive at ** freedom without revolution, and at equalltj 
without the intervention of the guillotine," whilst obtaiuing extra- 
ordinary political infiuonco abroad. The volume before us is, on 
a small si^ale, a very complete and satisfactory account of the 
moral, religious, intellectual^ politionl, and coiiiniercial state of 
Germany. M, Bourloton judiciously recommends hia fellow- 
countrymen to advance in the diroetion which tlioir neighbours on 
the other side of the Rhino are following, if they would arrive 
at the same degree of prosperity. The catiipaiffii of 1870 is only 
a retaliation for the wrongs of 1 806 ; but the hwnoh forget this^ 
and, whilst declaiming against the cruelties of the Prussian soldiers, 
they are too apt to slur over the humiliation of Jena. 

Scientific publications have not been so numerous this month as 
usual ; but still we have a few items U) notice. M. Louis Flguier, 
abandoning hazardous speculations about the state of man after 
death, has wisely returned to the task whicli he diiwhorgea so 
well— namely, that of a popular teacher and expounder of ideutifio 
doctrines. The fifteenth volume of the AmSe mentifigm ti 
indtutrielle t embraces the facts and discoveries which came to 
light during the first six months of 1870, and the last hqlf of the 
following year. It would be a mistake to suppOMO that the terrible 
events of the Into war arrosted all w^ientific pn>grcss; the necessity 
of preparing the best moans of offensive and defensive warfare, 
of multiplying to the greatest possible exhmt the means of giving 
surgical assistance to the wounded, and of providing for the 
comforts of large srniitis, has, on the contrary, told very otmapicu- 
oudy upon the development of applied science, and almiMt avory 
soctmn of M. Figuier's book treats of discoveries or imprevemanta 
made with the view of minimizing the unfavourable chancea of a 
military expedition. A distinct chapter is reserved as usual for 
the vomptra-rt*mltM both of the Academy and of other leameil 
ASNodations, and brief biographical sketches of aavante lately 
deceased tenniimte the volume. 

M. Dieulafait, author of a recent instalment of the BifdiotMque 
t, lias writhm a useful and accurate little volume 
on the various questions oimnected with precious stones, ile 
berioB by giving us a physical account of these substances ; ho 
tells us under what geoto|^cal conditions they are found, and bow 
they are afiected by heat, light, and electricity. The ancients and 
the philosophers of the micUile ages entertained the most absurd 
view^s about the nature and proj^rties of precious stouee. Borne 
of these are noticed by M. Dieulafait, after which, passing on to 
the domains of rouli£y,noexamin6S successively all the gems which 
nature produces, their mode of crystalliiation, their elements, Ac. 
The artificial mnnufiicture of diamonds and other stones is next 
considered, together with the means of distinguisbln^ the true 
from the fiilse; a aocliun ia reserved for a brief notice of the 
manner in which precious stones are cut, mounted, and engraved ; 
and the whole concludes with a tabular summary tho facts 
enumerated by the author. A hundnid and thirty vignettes 
illustrate the letterpress, not one of them, M. DicuUfait assures us, 
being tms gravure aefardaitut* Gn such a subjtmt rigorous truth- 
fulness is absolutely uidispeusable. 

To the Msne clam of books belonn M. Millet's MerneilUe dee 
Jleuvee et dee ruieefout-i It induflos under its comprehensive 
title an account not only of hydrographical marvels, but of fishes, 
fresh-water beetles, and other insects, birds which build their 
neets on the banks of streams, Ac. 


* i/Attemagne eanUmporeme, Par Edgar Bourloton. Paris: Gornter 
SsUBkre. 
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gctetifle Anieotf wriU m fifeMm 4iiit Isvro fi«th in- 
atiJinaDti of M. H* SttUonV^ dei l%mla$ Imvo jiwt 

uppomd/ This iploodld mik if steadily <4v«Q0kig, and eadb 
iuraiio^ os it eomoa out^ iwia to cousin tba j^ood opinion wo 
entortainad of it from tbt l>egiDuing* 

ftio imrth TOlmo of M. de Ii(iicnre*a Mimaim du marSeM 
due de JUchekeu f tidwa us £rom the year ^ 74S io the death of 
VoltoiM. It 'eriU idtereiit foedm who are fond 4^ eeandal about 
Louie XV^ and hSe mbtreeeee, the laat daya of the mtdm 
and the early ^ttotitfeelatiooe of that amveiial dSaocmtetit which 
was to end in the taking of the BaitUle. It may be as well to 
eMjyi howerm, that, with the exception of the volume published 
maiw yean ago by M. Barritro, which was a ooodeniatiion of 
Sonhivve^i kngfvr work, all the so-called Memoin ei the Duke of 
ItteMieu are unautheutic and untrustworthy. 

General, or sr-deneral Oremer, as he styles hhnaelf, has pub* 
liidied in the ibrm of n small pamphlet X his remarks on the Emperor 
Napoleon’s unfortunate Mexican expedition. He eritidses very 
sharply some of the officers who took a prominent part in the 
war, and dt3aounoe8 the abuses which oecurrod in all the branches 
of ne eervioe ; but he maintains that the campaign was an 
excellent idea, and that it ought to have succeeded if motives of 
personal ambition and petty iuterests had not marred its exeou* 
tion. 

M. Onstn've Nadnuil, the amusing rhansomieTf served in the 
Franco- Pnisflian war on tho uiedarn] stafl^ and now gives ns some 
pleasant notes of liis campaign $ VVe need not say that humour 
abounds in these sparkling pages, and we have pleasure in adding 
that they also bear tho stamp of tnio patriotism* Very few 
Frenchmen indeed have had the manliness to speak to their 
fellow-countrymen tho plain truths which M. Nn^ud utters in 
tho concluding i^ection of his bfi'ochere. 

As for the natives of perfidious Albion/’ they are in danger 
now gf hecottiing lamimtahly conceited. If we take M. Tome's 
NaUft mtr VAngmmro l| as a fair sample of what our neigh- 
bours think about our laws, our habits, our character, and our iusti- 
tutions. we certainly need not fear to see ourselves as others 
see us.’’ 

* Mi>nofm9pkhdaPiiihat^%ttdt» ITrtitach^i MonMraphte dea Rtatniairra, 
til'. Par II. BnlUon. Paris and London : Hachotte & Oo, 
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} X^ueUiuaa Jlommea ri quehptea Imhtuliona mditairea; Souvtmr. Pat 
VeX'i^tidral Cromor. Faria * Uontu. 

§ ilftf NMea tTIn/irmier. Par Gustavo Kadand. Paris : Plon. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 

P (TNCB BISMARCK is fighting bU great fight againat 
the enemies of the German Empire with all hia wonted 
eneigy $nd resolution. But he makes no attempt to conceal 
Item nlmielf or the world that he has a very dilHcuU task 
tieibre him. It ifiight be thought that the Prince could have 
Rltle difficulty with the King of Prussia or with a Prussian 
Parliimen't in defending against all adversaries the ^eat prize 
whidk it has cost Prussia so much to win, and that the King espe- 
dally would be the last man to take any course tliat could be 
prejudicial to the German Empfkor. And yet the Bill for 
p>ttTOg the inspection of schools in the hands of State ofiScials, 
ti^ifig it out of the hands of the clergy, only passod 
IteOugh the Lower House of the Prussian Parliament by a 
mi^on^ of twenty-six ; its passage through the Upper House 
is sscsedingly doubtful; the Kino is at best vei^ lukewarm in 
its &voUr, and the Queen is dead against it. The oahsc of all 
this opposition is very simple. The Ultramontane clergy 
ore using their influenoe in the schools to thwart and, li 
possible, to break up the German Empire. Prince Bismarck 
wishes to baflie their action by placing Catholic schools under 
fitato ihspectiou. But Prussia is a land of religious equality. 
What is done to one sect must bo done to all. Consequently, 
if the clergy of Catholic schools ore deprived of the control of 
those schools, the Protestant clergy must equally bo deprived 
of the control over their schooki. There may nossibly bo 
ipme disaffection to Prussia among a fraction of the Hanoverian 
l^testaut clergy, but the Pfotestont clergy of Prussia gene- 
rally have no more wish to break up the German Empire 
than they have to bring tlie Pope to Berlin. And vet, be- 
fsuse ,^91^ theological enemies are using the oontrol of tlio 
al«r^" over schools for purposes which the Protestant clergy 
191 ^ witli aveiatoD, the Protestant oloigy are to be oust^ 
ftw the control of their schools. This would be, in their 
to give a very unfair and very unwise advantage 
ta Uon-rwgiona teaching in Germany. Exactly the same 
Aing, it may he remembered, has for many years been 
fcring on in IrelaBd, where «extreme Catholics and extreme 
Fioleatants have been equalljr hostile to the national system. 
The Piedst party in Prussia, as it is called, thus regards 
^the measure proposed by Prinoe Bismabcx sajiosttle to it, 
■od thinks tM this hostility is entirely undesirved on its 
This pmty is vexy strong in the Pramiau Upper 
Sfonse^ tbO Qinom it devoted to it, mid the King has always 
snamtidned very cordial relations with it. A party so 
Mwerffxl and so higUy fovoured doss not like to set 
imU saerlffesd on acoooot of the foults of other people, 
and therafinee it dbgtsts to Frboe Buoiabck’s Bill There 
seems to be no dow that It Is suffideniiy. strong in the 
Upper Bourn Wtlttow out UioBitt if it acts in conjunction 
wm Ae Oetholio^ but it may giva nay at Ac last moment 
lalto Aanm ttn gmit rifik of dspnvixig the Kura of the 
eerviceB of Piioae giving a triumph to As 

ensaaimofOnnesmy^ , ^ 

fttoodlbairtiSCIi; would notccnflncmtsiiiBh 
MawMe A# 



* av’ 


seoking to avenge themnelvea by creating' divisions in her 
midst. The miaorable war of 1 870 was m a great measure 
undertaken by France because Uie Emperor whs nressed to 
risk everything against his better judgment by a clique who 
saw in the anticipated defeat of Prussia an Ultramontane vic- 
tory. The victories of Prussia cost the Pope his temporal 
power, and gave Ao various sohools of politicians opposed to 
the Papacy all tho aacendoncy of success. The awora of Ae 
flesh is for Ae moment lost to Uio Pope, and it is Prusida 
that has wrenched it out of his bauds. If Ae PoPE and 
hts friends look rouud and spo how Aey may regain what 
they have lost, Acy find that it is Ae German Empire 
that in every direction stands in Aeir way. France might 
like to help Aera, but tho heavy heel of tho Gkirman 
is on the neck of France. Italy may bo menaofd and 
plotted against, but Italy goes on its way rejoicing, for Ae 
German Empire is its ally. Austria hos as much CO Ae can 
possildy do to hold her own, and in Ae hour of need Ae 
must lean on the German Empire for support. ThcpiethNiUy 
there is of oourso no reason why tho Pope should want Ae 
sword of temporal sovereignty to back his claims. Prinoe 
Bismarck declares that with Ao merely spiritual claims of ^ 
Pope he has nothing to do. CaAolios may, for all be ceres, 
bo good CatliolicB after such fashion as may please Acm. But 
all Ais is ouly Acoretical. In real life it makes an immense 
diirerence what is the lelation of the State to Ae Churoh, and 
if Ae State is the obedient instrument of Ae Church Ao 
spiritual power of tho Church is immensely inoreosod. To 
Aut out all other forms of belief is the aim of every zealous 
ecclesiastical body, and tliis can only be done by the State 
placing Its furcos at Ao disootal of Ac Churob. So long as 
great States like France and Austria were in a large measure 
controlled by Ao ChurA, it was not mtolerabm that Ae 
Churcli Aould bo oonteut wiA a bare posiUon of equality 
in Frussia. But now tliat Franco and Austria are, for 
Ae moment at least, oversliadowed by Ao German Empire, 
Ae notion of the State being used by ttie Church ss its 
minister seems likely to die out of tho minds of men. To 
avert Ais very probable pliaso of opinion it is in the eyes of 
Ultraxnontanes mdiapensiAle that, before the batdo fo wholly 
loot, Ae German Empire should be broken up; and Aey ore 
therefore doing Aeir utmost to bring about Ais Aief aim of 
Aeir endeavours, while Prinoe Bisuarck is doing bis utmost 
to disappoint Aem. 

The Ultramontane party have several modes of oondnotlng 
Aeir Ittack^ They ally Aemsolves with Ae Separatist party in 
NorA Germany. They strive to increase Ae disaffection of 
the SouA German GoAolicSf They manipulate Ae elections in 
Ae Rhenish provinces. They have even gone so for, Prince 
BiaiunoK declares, asto agitato in fkvour of France. This cer- 
tainly seems a strong measure if it is German priests who 
ore addressing Germans, as Prince BiSMARCxh wonfo^' Ae 
tolearajAio summary would seem to imply* But it Is not 
wh^y unintolllgible Aat Ae Ultmmontsnes Aould remind 
their more devoted adherents that France Is, from an ecclc- 
iioitioal point of vis^ their friend, and ought not to bo 
pesied foo hardly. Bvance is to aome extent suffering now 
tor Ac mUhrentims of Ae Republican leaders of toe 4A 
of September iiAer Aon for m foults of Ae ExrsaoR, 
end hrmigr iotmd e nbrnriUt Aeory to wiUixm listeners that 
wC 49f Ac pcnliAinent of Frimoe wbioh may be ss- 
toirAc emmiof Aesiiemxes of Ae OituA Aould be 
k dli^iliA a tfower aiUA is raody to be Ae 

But Ae great field 

wwnnimn If ftfusshm Polaiid. TbsyseeC^e 
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Prussiaii Miniitor of pQjbilto loatruction wm o gmi ally 
of theire, and in orde#to promote the ideWi of the 
Pietist party, to which he belonged, allowed vm ^ action 
to . the clergy geoenUy, including the Gatbouc dergy of 
Poland, in ordfr^ to keep ibeir doqka ibso from the 
taint of Gemanisdt, the Polish datgy luM tried to confine 
the knowledjB of the sohoolchildten in Poland to PoUA only, 
and whole nlWee which used to speak German hare ceased 
to speak iL The idea of a Poli^ nationality, distinct in 
religion and language from Germany, is sedulously kept alive, 
and preparations are being quietly made for a greet political 
stroke* Bussia is trying to convinoe the Poles that it is en- 
tirely impi^ble they should ever be again an independent 
nation. have omv the choice between being Bussianised 
and being Germanised, and they are urged to notice how 
much better it is for them to be Kusshms than Germans. The 
heads of the great Polish families in eidle are said to be deaf 
to this appeal, and to maintain imdiminished their deep 
dlstniit of Busaia^ but the appeal has not been without 
afbet in hnmbler quarters. Bussia is the only Power that, 
<00 fiur os oan be seen at present, would have the slightest 
chance of opposing suooesifuUy the German Empire in 
arms, and Bussia would start with a great advantage if 
Bussian Poland was not only heartily with it, but would 
have a good chance of drawing Prussian Poland to follow in 
its steps. On the other hand, if the Papal party rendered, or 
contributed to render, this signal service to Bussia, it might 
xesiODably hope to make excellent terms for the PoUsh 
members of its religion. Bussia and Ultramontaniam may bo 
brought to work together, because each parQr has something 
40 ^ive which the other wants. This is no trifling or imaginary 
political danger, and it is not therefore surprising that Prince 
i^sharcx should use his utmost induence, and boldly warn 
his countrymen in time,, so that this danger may be warded 
off before it assumes more serious proportions than it presents 
as yet 


THE HOUSE OF LOBDS AND THE PUBUO BUSINESS. 

T he Duke of Ricmtoint) lately renewed the periodical 
complaint of the nnoqnal distribution of business betwee i 
4h6 two Houses of Parliament. The House of Lords has 
sometimes scaroely anything to do before Easter, and in the 
Igtter part of the Session its work is inconveniently crowded. 
Lord GaxMvnxt could not dispute the Duke of Bichmond's 
statements, but, as he justly remarked, a complaint which has 
been repeated during fifty years indicates an intrinsic diffi- 
culty in the removal of the alleged grievance. Lord Salisbury 
suggested a novel and questionable plan of introducing Bills 
4Bimultaneoruly in both Houses, but it is bighiy improbable 
that so anoimdous a contrivance should be adopted. One 
obvious inconvenience would arise from tlie inevitable re- 
ference which would be made in either House to the debates 
which might be concurrently proceeding in the other, and in 
mai^ inBiances the entire discussion would be terminated and 
rendered useless by a division in another Assembly. It is 
not desirable that measures which ore doomed to defeat in 
the House of Commons should bo passed by the House of 
Lords, and in many instance! promoters, though they xnny 
Imve no hope of canying their Bills through the House of 
Lords, are reasonably anxious to obtain and place on record 
the approval of me Honae of Commons. There ore 
nlsaady too many facilities for collision between the two 
Boittes, and the number would be greatly increased by 
ifoi praodee which Lord Sausburt proposes. Lord Grrt 
xeoommended a moiu modest innovation in the form of a 
Btsiidiiig Order, by which the House of Oommons should 
iniertFe to the ensuiim Seanon the traasmiasion to the House 
of flkirds of a Bm which the peers would otherwise 
not be able ftdly to disotuvu In the next Bession, under 
|i0rd Obit’s plan, e single vote taken without debate would 
to aendf theBill at once i:q>to Ao House ofLmds. Itis 
■Qi|rQQ^ worth while to dinmss a project, however ingenious 
or e^mfoble, whkh will never be approv^ by the House of 
Oommons. The Lower House is not diipoasd to incresse the 
SIM of the House of Lovda by giving it a huger duoe in 
""Bon; HdiepropoisdStanmngOMerhadbeeninforo^ 
rlhi Jast three veare, neither the Irish Churdi Bill nor 
[i BiU woiAnmvebeocmmlM 

sm msasatea wwre lespecdveljy inliodaQ^ The 
V lhli Ooferninettk in the Bouas of Lords woutd 
dipt dhem bud not been iuihkid; opper- 



some agitetkm, and fhe great nuderilw efthe Bbuae of Osm- 
mons would have been baffled and irntaked. The oomplahst 
that the House of Lords has not woMAboX time for dieouniott 
is not unfrequently exaggented* The pievioiis debatss in Ae 
House of ConuBons bavefor the most pert rednood Ae sen* 
troveiey to iti eawntial tmues: aid tl» nes» imve the Itndk 
able habit of confining Aeir oebata wi&n modemfo Iknils. 
The rejection of the Ballot Bill was not attributable to '■Ip 
want of time for examining or amending its detoiled previmons. 
The measure might perhaps be essentially fouler; but it was 
not the proper b'^isiness of Ae Heuee of Xioi^ even if ,n 
majority nad been favourable to the prmeiple of Ae BUI, to 
elaborate the machinery of elections. The suspewon of As 
Army Purohoas Bill was founded on Ae allegad incompleti* 
ness of Ae measure, and not on Ae late fmod at wmoh it 
was introduced into Ae House of Lords. 

Lord Salisbury remarked Aat the Homs ABcmrAir ms 
unwilling to allow the Bills relating to his departmenl to be « 
introduce where he conid himself hove no opportoniQ^ of < 
explainiz^ Aem ; but even if Ae Home Office were, aain Ijbe 
days of Lord Lambdowmx or Lord Melbourbs, administmKl 
by a peer, it would still be necessary to introduce oontmUioua 
matters in Ae House of Commons. Since Ae first Bofocm 
Bill no Government has commanded a majori^ in the House 
of Lords, except during periods which ooUeotively amount to 
less than a fourth of Ae interval. As all ii^rtant l^islation 
has gradually fallen into the hands of Ae Executive Govern- 
ment, it is unreasoiuible to expect that Librnl Ministers Aould 
produce measures to be rejected or remodelled by an adverse 
Assembly. Lord Halifax mentioned Ae case of a Scotdi 
Education Bill which, after being largely altered by Ae 
House of Lords, was restored to its original Aape by Ae 
Commons, and ultimately defeated when it was returned to the 
House of Lords. If similar experiments were repeated, Aey 
would often be followed by Ae same results; and it is not 
convenient Aat Ae Minister in charge of a Bill Aould be 
compelled to inform Ae House of Cumene Aat he dis- 
approves of some of its material provisions. It is indeed 
agreed on all hands tliat par^ measures Aould be first intro- 
duced in Ae House of Commons; but it becomes more sad 
more difficult to distinguish between different kinds of legis- 
lation. It would have been impossible to foresee Aat Ae Cmi- 
tagious Diseases Act, providing merely samtarv regulations, 
wouldfurniA a pretext tor a popular and unacrupulouaagitatimi* 
If Ae measure hud originate in Ae House of JUnde, me male 
and female agitators who have frightened Ae Government into 
submission would not have foiled to denounce the peers as Ae 
enemies of freedom. It was-said in the course of the diaotts- 
sion Aat Ae duty of Ae Upper House is vaAer to revise than 
to initiate legislation. There is no objection to a Aeoay 
whiA, although it may oonfiict wiA constitutional doctrkiis, 
corresponds to practice and to Ae actual relathm between Ae 
two Houses. The 'more powerful body neooemrily takes Ae 
initiative, and Ae less ambitions funoAm of revisioB devolves 
on Ae weaker branoh of Ae L^gsalatore. If Ae House ot 
Lords wtfhes for a larger fhmt% in Ae conduet of hustaeiBi it 
must accustom itself to support Lord GaairvsLLK or any oAm 
M i n i s ter who may succeed ninw A friendly mejoAy Wfoidd 
often strengAen Ae hands of Ae GovenuBint by a emnalU 
supervision of Ae datays of a nisamire; but A anv case it 
^would be neoeasary to avoid any aetton wfaioh oouU 
Ae jealousy of Ae House «f Commons, and Ae large olaas of 
Bills whlA mvolve questions of money would net be 
Ae oompetenoe of As, House of Lords. 

The meat inmortant pf As remaining legiAilive frinclhmi 
of Ae House of Lords ore these which relate to Ae arnend- 
ment of Ae law. Tim subject is withdrawn from Ae region 
of p^y by Ae inability of laymen to mtaftru A Ae Sjumlat 
I^Aoe of lashers. The Honae of Ccnamoiia kisBuA «sm- 
ci^ or inclination finr dealing wiA sAemea ofAw Alfoili|elkl 
Aose of its members who understand Ae sdijeqt Ijiest «e Ar* 
Ae moot part overwhelmed wxA pmfosikiysl 
Th« kw lord, have loniiKb mA 

are lor Ae most part entirsiy diAifiBfesiiOd' TKl ' sMlMiiiim 
of opinion wAA arise imoi^ Aem adioA'^coAdldO^ 
dutinedona; nor an the mAMd ^ iiihtlfflliilf**' 

m«nt alwa,. the moMi eeiuy 
lagai aemben. TSi. irtiWr 't' “ ^ 
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between a beadle and an iMMCtor of Nuiflaneea. If ^ey hojM 
to got a larger salary, their Veulations are equally ibulty. It is 
not probable that the Education Department will so flur interfere 
with the scholastic labour market as to fix a minimum standard 
of pay for schoolmasters, and without this a School Board com* 
posed of small fimnors will hardly pay their teachers better than 
the clergy have done. Nor is it clear how they would have the 
moans to do so even if they wished it. Mr. Dixon expressly 
exempte the managers of voluntary schools from the charge 
of wilfully underpaying schoolmasters, and indeed it must 
be obvious that in the prospoct of an increased Government 
grant they have a strong inducement to get as good a man for 
the post as they can command. The reason why the salary 
of the teacher is too low is tliat the school fund is insufficient 
for the burdens laid upon it. But Mr. Dixon can hardly 
suppose that ratepayers will necessarily bo more liberal than 
voluntary subscriberB. The Education Department will have 
power to prescribe certain necessary outlays, but it will not be 
able to insist upon a poor and unwilling parish bringing its 
school up to a level which, as Mr. Dixon sorrowfully admits, 
has not yet been reached by the most successful schools in 
England. WJiatever force there is in the argument derived 
from the present insufficiency of school funds tells against 
the urdversal substitution of ratC'Supportcd for voluntary 
schools. As Mr. Fouster said on Tuesday, tlio parson aiid 
the squire ^^will very often manage st^hools in a country 
“ district more liberally, and make them more cificicnt, than 

would the recalcitrant farmers who are forced to pay tlio 

rate.” 

There is no need to criticize Mr. Richard’s speech at any 
length, because the Nonconformist objections to the Education 
Act have again and again been considered in this journal. Mr. 
IlicilAKD repeats the assertion that to pay Denominational school 
inanagers for giving secular instruction is tlio same thing as 
subsidizing schools. If so, to buy gas from private gas works 
set up for the supply of a diurcli would bo subsidizing the 
Establishment. vVo question, however, whether tho most 
rigid Dissenter would scruple at lighting his shop or his 
chapel ftrom this source if it happened to bo more convenient 
tlian manufacturing gas for himself. Mr. Riciiaud’s general 
charge, that tho Education Act makes use of machinery sup- 
plied by tho Church of England for the diffusion of clcmonUiry 
•education, may bo disposed of by tlio admission that it is true, 
Tho machinery was there, and, being there, it would have boon 
folly, and womo than folly, in the authors of tho Act not to 
make use of it. They were bound to ttiko care that this 
^ machineiy was not abused to purjioses of prosoly tism, and this 
they believe has been done by a tiino-tablo conscience clause. 
If this precaution can be shown to bo iusuiiicient, if it can bo 
proved that children are subjected, directly or indirectly, to 
religious teaching of which their parents disji]>prove, and that 
tho Education Act provides no real rodross, and no efibetive 
means of preventing u I’ccurrenco of the evil, then no doubt 
tho maohinery supplied by Uie Church of England must bo 
cast aside. Till then, to roly solely on rates, to the exclusion 
of an existing denominational zeal, would be deliberately to 
ignore an auxiliary of immense value. 

But little was said on Tuesday os to the ieaturc in the 
Education Act which is really most open to criticism. The 
agitation against tho Z5tli clause lias thrown into the back- 
ground tho objection against tho permission to leach religion 
in School Board schools. Judging from tho small ipinority 
which Mr. Auueron IIuuisekt found to support him on Thurs- 
day in condemning the similar permission contained in tho 
Bootch Education Act, Mr. Ricjiaud was well advised in 
paasing lightly over this portion of his brief. Tho doubts wo 
expressed in 1870 upon the working of this provision in Uie 
English Act have not been removed by anything that has 
bapl^ened since ; but in Beotland, where the voluntarv machi- 
nery ibr teaching religion is far loss complete than in England, 
die argument for allowing the community to do so if' it clioosea, 
Clitgeot to adequate provisions for protecting tlie rights of mi- 
S^itiesi is of oourse proportionately stronger* 


THE TICllBORNE CASE. 

Ticbbobne Case has come to an end at lost, abruptly, 
XdL' but not unexpectedly. It is true that the Claimant was 
Uh Aud by tixe crowd outside the Court up to Friday last, but 
dib l^babW exptmeA the popular appreciation of the 
* ^ his penistence rather tiian faith in hk case. The 

ms Bow tiever recovered the sliook which they ro- 

abb and exhaustive 
of <he plaiuttfsown evidenga. 



showed that ha bsd ntteily biled to mdte Mod lib elate 
^6 burden of proof was upcm hte^ and he broke down under 
it It would have been monstroua if ihe title and eatotes of 
' an ancient family oould have been earned off Oft auch 
fiimty and insnmolent testimony m was offered on ,his 
I behalf. On Monday the Okumant called a meetiiig of 
‘ his backers, which was interrupted by a message that the 
' Jury had suggested that the case should be stopped. As, one 
I by one, his supporters withdrew, he was hem to be re* 

! pcating, *<A11 will be settled on Wednesday,” and on 
Wedne^ay night he was lodged in Newgate, on the Judge^s 
; warrant for perjury. Whether he is a perjurer or not we 
I will not say. He is unquestionably, as far as the evidence 
goes, an impostor, but perhaps be is a monomaniac. The 
! mad doctors have another glorious opportunity of vindioating 
I the innocence of crime, and although TflOM as Castbo is not a 
'* murderer, his wickedness is not to be disparaged. His 
: attempt to seize upon the namo and estates of the Tiqubobnbs, 

* und to stab tho reputation of at least one of the members of 
j that family in the most cruel and infamous manner, was in 
I its way quite as bad as any murder. Some worthy people 
i seem to have boon rather startled, and perhaps shocked, when 
' the ATTonKEY-GeKEUAL sought out a few strong words in 
order to dcs<iribo the Claimant ; but it is clear that either he 
is Roger Tichrorne or what Sir John Coleridge described 
! him as being ; and it had become necessary that this issue 
should bo set forth very plainly and distinctly. In most civil 
j suits there is no villany on oitlier side, but only projudioe or 
I misapprehension ; and there is usually a point at whioi a com* 

I promise is possible. But in this instance there was no room 
I for any middle course. A feeling of misplaced ^mpathy and 
false tenderness for the Claimant had apparently taken posses* 

: sion even of sonic of those who did not believe in him; and there 
I was a disposition to give him the benefit of any doubt, whereas 
> justice and common sense alike required that this benefit 
I fihould go to the other side. We do not mean to say that tlio 
jury wore subject to tliis feeling, but it was conspicuous in 
tho remarks which were made on the subject in society ; and 
the ArroRNEY-GENERAL, who had no other means of gauging 
tho sctitiiDcnts of tho jury, was bound to clear it away, if 
possible. Wlicther tho Claimant took any of his various 
advisers and baclcers into his full confidence is a question upon 
which some light may jierhaps bo thrown by the criminal 
proceedings which have now been commenced. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that some of his associates must have known, 
not only that he was quite scoundrel enough to bo an im* 
po.'stor, for that of course they all knew aiicr a little while, 
but that ho was actually an impostor. The deception be^an 
ill 1865, und was maintained for seven years; and if during 
the whole of tliut time Tom Castro kept his seoret to himselt', 
and made every lx>dy else his dupes, oe must be a man of 
preternatural astuteness and strength of mind, in tho. Course 
of those yeui s tho case passed tlifough tho hands of several 
attorneys, who successively threw it up; but as Chief Justice 
Bovill remarked, there is no ** privilego ” to prevent an 
attorney from exposing tlie criminal proceedings of a client. 
Even tho seal of tho confessional is not recognized to that ex- 
tent ; and ii'aiiy attorneys labour under a delusion on this pomty 
it is a pity ^oy cannot be undeceived by some siiarp process. 
Knowing a man to be engaged in an ateminable tend, and 
-keeping his secret for him, is, in effect, simply abetting his 
villany, and either is, or should be, a criminal act. 

Tlic most obvious remark which is suggested by tfiia trial 
is, that tho tiniah of it should naturally have been the begin- 
ning. As soon us it was quite certain that Rogxr had a 
number of indelible marks on his body which wore not on 
the body of tiio Claimant, there was of oourse an end of te 
atse. If it hud been the other way, if the Claimant had 
been tattooed, and Rugeu had not, that would Hot have been 
conclusive, although it would have raised a nice quei^on aa 
to the age of the marks, for they might have been put bn 
after Roger went away. But a man cannot 
except by a process of burning or scarification wUoh iaUki iti: 
own tale. In the Roman ease to which allipnOp Ine mibire tihan. 
once been made, when an impostor pretended to be 
theEuipcror, knowing that QciNTiLiusqioke Greek 
amineJ the manastolteGreek,and,MheoOttldaotspitl^iw 
of tliat language, gave judgment a^dnothuiu A mioidte tte 
would have gone ugmuid the TnawPiqni te IjteWih 

was almost like Rooas^s native toi^gooi ate 
not know a word of die language 
tlio name of Itooxsf’s mnter 
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wt^btlAoBu lfo&iBgQiab*iiMft4Aiiirt 
<<g«QitaMolj ^WMiQour to Q^ftOt «i w# >M|^ m 
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wbfeh dbowt itrif ia mdy jooiiri twimilitiqUf M 
Wtm^Wam bo Mt »t fint s ** very dir^ batobtff^'^ bat m 
ii Md to teTo gfidoolly imptom in appearanoo^ tad 
Bmihr iroToremont is rs^tea to hsTO taksn place rinoo be 
came to l&glanda The oombination of a oortain likeness to 
Rooxa in esqprsMdon with a marked unlikeueis in odier 
speoti really helped his case. Ifathin man exactly like Roosa 
had appoar^r the oompariaon would have been more rigid and 
exaotmg ; it was the stoutness which threw observers off their 
gimrdf and carried them into the region of imaginaUon, where 
th^ oould ibrm their own ideas as to what Rqqsr, after 
thii^n yean of a hard and dissolute life, among tlie 
** savages,'* as tlie Dowager said, would look like. The 
manner in which evidence as to identic was got up might 
have supplied Sir G. C. Lewis, had be lived, with a aup^e- 
mentary chapter for his book on the influence of autliority oa 
the formation of opinion. The process of identification appears 
to have been pret^ much this^diat the Claimant identified a 
number of persons from information about themselves pre« 
viously pumped out of tliem by his adiierents, and that 
those persons were then led to suppose that they had identified 
him. One fool, or dupe, makes many, and when a little knot 
of witnesses had thus been got together, others wore ready to 
adopt their convictions. One peouUarity of this cose has l^en 
the application of the principle of limited liability to a 
speculation in law. It is impossible to suppose that the 
members of Parliament and otners who subscribed ftmds for 
the plaintiff merely backed a rogue on the chance of his 
winning. They must have had the ends of justice in view, 
and their own feelings will no doubt prompt them to offer a 
handsome contribution to the expenses of the much-injured 
heir. 


_ bbviqni absoidi^ In dkibft or at Isttl id- 

^von tbit dm had over basn aUs 10 spsak il; and if 

. ? • ^ ^ peniit in saying that she ocmld not speak it nofw, 
itisdifficolttosBobow (fae truthastolMr knowleweiffPcli^ 
oould be asoertained. Of oourss the loei of a hoguage is 
quite pbaiihls^ but it is highly improbable^ espeotallj in BooEa’s 
cm; Booeb ipoke French pemotly at twen^-feur years 
^cf sge, when he disappsaied, imd we are asked to believe 
that be Iqit not only the words, but the accent, of tiie 
lanrasge in twelve ysara. Whutever obangea may take place 
in ue mind, manners, speech, or looks of any one, die changes 
of which the body ia susceptible are limited. A man may 
grow continually mtter, bisb^ may fiide, his expression may 
after, but after a oertain age be cannot grow ^er, nor can his 
bead grow larger, nor can Ira ears change their shape. Apart 
from the tattoo marks, die Claimant appean to be an inch or 
more taller dm Booxa; his head is bigger, so that he can 

but juet get on a helmet which was too loose for Rooer ; and 
bis ears are large and pendulous, while Rooer’s ears were thin 
and adhering to the head. If these differences could have 
been proved at the outsat, no amount of curious knowledge 
on die Claimant's part os to the affairs of the Tichdorke family, 
or of endence as to a general resemblance between him and 
BooeR, could have affected the conclusion that, whatever 
Ukeneas there might be, he certainly was not Roger. When 
a man asserts that be is a certain person, the first and most 
natural step in an inquiry as to identity would seem to be to 
impound his bodj, ascertain what sort of a man he is, and 
then compare him with what ia known of the person he 
proftases to be. If the Claimant had been Rooer, ho would 
no doubt at the outset have offered himself for examination. 
Another |>oinfc which must strike every one in regard to the 
inquiry Is that Mr. Holmes, Mrs. Jury, and other persons, 
who oould have thrown light on many points, should 
have beoi present and should never have been examined. 
The interposition of a Judge in the management of a caso 
must necessarily be guarded, but it is possiblo that the 
English plan of regarding a trial as a game of skill between 
counsel, with die Judge as umpire, may be carried too far. 

However paradoxical it may appear, nothing nt first told 
so much in the Claimant’s favour as that he was in several 
important points utterly unlike Roger. Roger spoke French, 
ana he could not. Roger was thin, and he was a gross 
mountain of a man, a Falstaff, or Daniel LAnnEUT, How, 
said diallow, superficial people, should a man so very unlike 
Roger ever dare to personate him ? He must be really j 
Roger, or he would never have dreamt of such a thing. In 
the fim place, there is no reason to suppose that when ho 
went into the affkir he intended to keep up the personation. 
If anybody is responsible for this imposture it ia tiie crazy 
old lady whose death was perhaps hastened by a dawning 
sense of the mischief which her malicious perversity and 
folly had brought upon her family. The wonder is, not that 
a Roger turned up in 1866, but tuat, as Baiqent said, there 
bad not been a crop of Rogers long before. The Dowager 
offered her own fortune, with the chance of the fomily estates, 
as a bid for a pretender. If the Claimant when in Australia 
formed the impression that she wanted some one to come 
forward and personate Roger, and that from spite, self-interest, 
or some otiber reason, she would at once identify him so 
matter what he looked Kke, be would have been folly justified 
by the Dowager's letters in coming to that conclusion. In any 
case he probably imraned that he would get a good sum out 
of the old 1^, and that ha oould then retire from the affair if 
he chose. When he foil in with retainers of the family who 
BuppoTted and assisted his case, the chances of a successful 
imposition drew him gtadually fortber along a path from 
wmch there was at last no retreat ; it was almost safer to go 
on than to go beck. It is probable that his resemblance 
lio Roger was closer than the AnORinnr-GsNBRAL was dis* 
posed to admit. Even the photographs ' show a certain 
limilarily in the lackadaisical eyes ana general esqoesiion 
of the free. The Clahsant is m manner and sqipearanoe 
Helper auch a blocfcguardfy mfffaoi on the ona hand, nor 
Rooer, on the other, such a pleasant genttemsu, at has 
been assumed. Soqir had soma ginseotis inatlitete and x«- 
(moetebb qualitis% but he did noMwdira an agm^ 
fomremion <m those wlm kora hlim WUn 
dsimbed him aiawretdbed,iira h e l se in^ dittr^lMUng 
Ukm, b* trit 
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Mil. GOLDWIN SMITH ON ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 

M r. GOLDWIN SMITH is always an eloquent writer, 
and an article which he has published in tlio Fort- 
nightly illustrates the undoubted proposition thatan^r 

is the most eloquent of pasmons. The sustained iudi^tmn 
of his invective against existing English institutions comdonly 
have been made more imprestuvo by the introduction of some 
gradation or variety into bis universal censure. An histo- 
rical scholar, who is also an earnest revolutionary politician, 
may witli perfect sincerity extend to the ancestors or predo- 
ccMom of the present peers the animosity which is provoked 
by the Conservative tendencies of the Houhc of Lords ; but 
the ordinary reader has not sufficient imagination or energy 
to direct his antipathy at the same moment against the 
courtiers of Henry VfiL and the aristocrats of the present 
day. A numerous party which shares Mr. Goldwin Buitu's 
hostility to the Church Establishment will find it difficult to 
resent the expulsion from the House of Lords of the abbots, 

** who were elected for life, and sometimes by merit, so that 
** they formed, comparatively speaking, a democratic foment.*' 
To hir. Goldwin Buith the peers of the sixteenth century 
are still hateful as ** knaves and sycophants, steeped in 
** public rapine and judicial murder and ho is shocked be- 
^ cause **thQ lovers of Elizareth, one of them notoriously the 
murderer of his wife, and in every respect a most abandoned 
** scoundrel, were received into a * temple of honour,' in which 
the men who saved tlie nation, the Drakes, and Ualligim, 
** and Walsinqilaxs, found no place.” It is peri'cctly true 
tliat Leicester was not an exemplary character ; but Cecil, 
who contributed to the task of saving tlie nation, was cer- 
tainly not a lover of Elizabeth, and any miscarriage in the 
distribution of honours by the Tudor Sovereigns happened 
a long time ago. Sympathy with Mr. Goldwin Smithes wrath 
is almost exhausted before it arrives at tho titled capitalists 
of the present day, who are supposerl to bo the latest and 
basest of all the component parts of tho peerage. ** After a 
** temporary antagonism caused by the Corn Luwo, and a 
oertein anunmtof coy resistance on social grounds, the capi- 
** taliste have been recognized by Uie landowners, and 
** in their turn are decking themselves witli the titles of fciU- 
" dal barons, ordering Norman pedigrees with tiicir equipoges 
** and liveries, doubling the oroiifi and deliquescence at# 
^ St* Jamei^i^aiid thinking it partoftlieir right as luiillonaires 
tt fik make rndblic honour a nd national irovemioent their liunily 
rKsntfJmito baa4 tli«m dowa W tbo other fruiu ef 
'**MeiwraI moeabtioa to Iheir *rurtoor.ticdlj/ ediictMi' 
^ *«#%** iunr.;*rt*fc«i of .IN wttwo .idwr of 
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a wish to convert public lioiKnir hoto family {aopaliyy any 
effort to acquire politk»|||mni]^ might with eqfui Juitice 
be stigmatized aa an adUlpt to make pubUo lioomr and 
national government e pefaonal property* It nay perhape 
seem an evasion of issue to comment on the want of 

proportion and retioenoe which weakens tlm ^aroe of Mr. 
Goldwin SniTfi's fierce attack on the House of Lords ; but 
literary criticism, ii' it is sound, often indicates defects of sub- 
stance which account for errors or p^uliarities enf style. In- 
discriminate denunciation of an historietd accident” which 
has made or modified history for several centuries is by its own 
violence convicted of exaggeration, and at least of par^ in* 
jiudoe. There are, in truth, no bistorioal accidents, end the 
desetiptioQ of any institution us an xmaccountable anomaly 
vrould bo a coafe^.-^ion of ignorance. 


The object of Ml*. Goldwin Smith’s essay is to urge upon 
tlio party oi' movement the concentration of their efforts on the 
destruction of tlio House of Lords and of the Church Esta- 
blishment. He is perfectly right in holding that it is a mistake 
to attack Clu'istianity as well us the Church, and to assail in the 
first instuiK’c the throne, which he regards as the strength and 
support of oligarchy. Witli hostility to religion it is evident that 
Mr. Golowin fciMiTii has no sympatliy; but in recommending 
the postponoinent of agitation for a republic, be only points 
out that, “ if you attack the monarchy, you give battle to 
your opponents on a fi<‘ld of their own choosing.” “ On this 
subject true policy seems to point to silence and patience, a 
patience which will probably not bo overtaxed when the 
“ Iloiuo of Lords and the Privileged Church are gone.” No 
reasoning can be more candid; buttho threatening promiaoof 
PoLYPHtMUs to UnYSsiis Can eciirccly be described as nilcnce, 
and patience is perhaps not the most prominent of Mr. Golowin 
Smiths controversial qualities. If the fall of the peerage and of 
the Church involves, as is indeed probable, the destruction of the 
tlironc, Mr. Golowin Smith would seem to bo giving battio to 
his opponents on a field of their own choosing. Ilo cun 
scarcely blumo them for profiting in argtmieut by his own 
voluntary admissions. His own scheme of ])olitical and social 
reform is intelligible and comprehensive. After tho abolition 
of the House of Lords, the Church, and tho Crown, tho con- 
fiscation of the increaso of the value of land, and the jwohibi- 
tion or diacouragement of hereditary wealili, Mr. Golhwik 
Smith proposes tlio election by universal suffrnge of local 
Legislatures, which are in tlicir turn to elect a Clentral Parlia- 
ment. TIio Executive Power is to be vested in a Ministry or 
Council of State, to be appointed at certain intervals by tho 
Parliament. In this manner he expects by some unexplained 
^ process to put aii end to government by party. Ilis project 
differs from tlie American system by dispensing witli the 
Federal liotiso of lioprosentatives, with the Senates of the 
several States, and with tlie President elected by univeraai 
suffrage. The proposed Constitution may perhaps bo as 
plausible as any democratic scheme of tlie same kind ; and 
if it promoted, as Mr. Goldwin anticipates, patriotic 

feeling and national unity, it would so far be highly bene- 
ficial ; but the whole fabric of legislation and government is 
essentially American, in spite of detailed moihiicationi, and 
an America without an unlimited supply of land is an experi- 
ment which has not yet been tried. 


Tho temper in wliich Mr. Golpwih Smith deals witli existing 
institutions is not calculated to produce implicit confidence ix» 
the soimdncss of his judgment. llis assoi-tion that tho 
overthrow of the French Kepublic by Louis NAPottON 
in 185Z was nearly contemporaneous with tho tShcfiiold 
outrages of 1866 or 1867 shows thoc indignation toads to 
confuse chronology. A description of the State Church which 
would luivo done credit to the combined genius of Juvenal 
and ConanT deserves to be quoted at lengtli:-*-^^ With 
** House of Lords would go, too, the Suite Church, the 
religious or^n and t)ie most miseialdo slave of jKiUtical 
** reaction, whose political course through ^'epou persecu- 
tlons of Xctticonformists, Stuart conspiracies egainit liberty, 
Boatoiation St. Bartholomews, Scotch Kestom- 
tion torture chumbersi, Five Mile Acu, Conventicle Acts, 
promulgations of passive ohedionce, temporary rebellious 
when J'ami.s imd JcmEia, instead of mersly bathing iu 
the b^ood of peosiiutB, proceeded to touch Church pence, 
relapm into passive obedience and oonspmoiee against 
as soon as the Churcib pence wi^e SAcnsYcnsu 
Qbuxtfh riots and burning of meatimKhouies, Acts to 
;^’jjpvewsnt Dissimters from eduoatifig chUdren oarried by 
^d fit the most phristhm BouHonaoRS, dvH wan and 
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** |veacli)ngs of AoMniassi .l^hpoch woi% dsdfisalhnMi of 
niw m$i lif TknaptjkB 

and O et h e liic is ^*‘t**»*V^ frie meaitM opnsdoiA 

^ the of CSbristendmUf vA Jpynfhiijpa os mean ^ mgr in 
** the onnals ^ monlritid. It is cme ccum of cppointkm (p 
pr^esa, ^tiee, sod btiSMUu^-^M»e siaies of eervlle 
^ alliances with powers of evih wUb murderous tytonti, in* 
famous favouritek, profligste rntrigiters, ‘bnttressos smnort- 
* ing the Church from withouv devout members of tlie 
“ Helifire Club, practioal atheists, and political aharperS down 
to the present hour.” The passage k a masterpiece of^ 
vituperative rhetoric, and the werence to one okss of sup- 
posed allies of the (Siurcb will be reoomized as .the 
; private mark of the master. The defect of this kinid of 

composition w that it is equally applicable to mgr party or 
cause. A Tory with Mr. Goldwix Smithes oommand of 
passionate language could compoae an effective supplement to 
the Anti-Jacobin in denunciation of Liberalism or Dissent. 

It would be 09 easy to assert that Fox perpttzated tho Sep- 
tember massacre as to state that the Highland Jaoobito clans 
were the dupes of Oxford parsons; Beetoration St. 

“ Bartholomews ” would have been in the highest degr^ 
censurable if only they had oociured. Like ali sweeping 
satirists Mr. Goldwih Smith excludes from consideration 
tlie virtues and the services of the objecte of his animosity. 
The obscure and ill-paid toil of a laborious and beneficent 
clergy in towns and country districts, the civilisation which 
is maintained and propagated by tlieir efforts and example 
and by the efforts and example of their families, is entirely 
forgotten by their angry and contemptuous censor. In its 
corporate capacity the derical body is perhaps narrow and 
timid, but it now exorcises little poutioal or colleotive power. 

I It is in the parishes of England that the justification of 
the Englisli Establishment is to be found, and it is every- 
' where but in the region in which the Church really exists 
that reformers go to look for it. The e^erience of other 
countries shows that it is not easy to constitute a body 
I of clergy who shall be gentlemen before they are priests. Mr. 
Golowin iSfMiXH truly asserts that many ^tuajists are dis- 
aifected to tiie Establishment, but he can scarcely sympathize 
with their tendencies or their motives. 

The political revolution which Mr. Goldwih Smith pro- 
poses would have the designed result of subverting the present 
i^stem of society. Whether it would promote national 
unity is at least doubtful. Many of the Ganges which he 
advocates have been long sinoe effected in France, which is 
nevertheless distracted by the endless struggles of irrecon* 
ciluble factions. There is in France no House of liords; 
and there is a peasant clergy which, if it were deprived 
of its meagre pittance from the State, would become, if 
poi^ible, more abjectly devoted than at presmit to an extra* 
national allegiance. The land is held by peasants in small 
poitions, the nrtisanB possess the right of univeraai siriTriige ; 
and both classes are inveterately hostile to ail whom mey 
suppose to be possessed of wealth or privilege. The 
wox^iip of equality is not accompanied by love of free- 
dom ; and, in the absence of any other hum of aig^iorily, 
tlie agents of the Goveminent of the day exemiao almost 
undisputed power. In also univmraal sutfraga has 
created a^Government of milhaiy and Pazliamenlary adven- 
turers who supplant each other incesiaii|ly.,m dBee. The 
gravest statesmen of the Contment habituaBy speak widi 
admiring envy of those institutions wfcich injure Mr. (^ldwin 
Bmitii with unqualified halzed. ^Diat sueh a should 
propoiund sueh doctrinsB with declamatory said intolerant 
vehemence is undoubtedly a proof of the inseeurigr at the 
English Constitution, but not of its inherent tyisftvmdyMf f 
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W rtwiaya h&m williM to give i\»A Ifmmm 
m kk mtnr and to m hb 0^ 

{9fiQ^CMlffd)i itkmd or alt^donod wWtrw it rniimA Mv TfiiltMV 

l^lipoii. 2t it no to^Kider tliat Mi. T«u»« W eli^ 
tp wik 0 ml tmiHM Affoi^ Hmistrri Tot om m 
Mlia sim|^ of coAreaieQt hag boon worn out bf 

tbo mt wmeb U. PouY£R*<k^finTiKE W tnkoa in the trinl of 
|L Jakvieb db iji Motxk. M. Tauaie ie too old e temnt of 
fbe Stote to be very much dioohod at imy diocloaum aa to the 
misappropriation of Government money* »ut M* J vitn oa tA 
lioTTre caae was peculiarly flagxenty and the present ia 0 peou-^ 
liarly inconvonient time for the Government to ha coiumitwd 
to anything which looks like condonation of the Empire, 
TuiKua has alt but 4uerrcUod with the Right, and the licft ia 
Imdy opposed to corruption, not so much perhaps because it is 
corruption as because it wna especially prevalfeot under N.U'O- 
X£0K DJ.; oonsequantly tlic lioft, which is all tliat M. Thiers 
now h fLj«^ ^ on, would havo been sure to attack the 
Oovemment if it bad dioltered an Imperialist prefect, 
and M* PpUYaa-QuEnTiSB did everything in his power to 
shelter M. Janvier dc ea Mottc. From hU own point of 
view, it was scarcely more than an act of siinplo justice to do so. 
H. PourfiR-QuERTum is evidently a believer in the leading 
principle of ImperiidUt finance. That principle may bo suc- 
cinctly desorlbed ae the provision of secret service money 
under other xuuxt'es. Budgets had to bo constructed in such a 
way as to bo popular, and popularity couM only be secured 
W the excision of disagreeable items. But un<lcr the Second 
Empire the neoessities represented by these diisagrceablo items 
bad to be met in one way or another. NAroLii:o>: III. could 
not be allowed to make a progress through his dominioud 
without spontaneous exhibitions of devotion, aiai diuing tlie 
later years of his reign spontaneous loyalty was a very costly 
product. It was impossible to allow money paid for choers or 
addresses to figure in the Prefect's occounts under their 
proper titles. Yet, as the money had to bu got out of the 
taxpayers by one pretence or another, there was no choice but 
to monu&cture fictitious creditors, or , to exaggerate the 
claims of real oreditors. M. Janvilii nc la Morn: only did 
Avhat ovety Imperial agent, from tlie highest to the lowest, 
u'as doing in his proper sphere. M. PuivER-(.!u£UTirK is 
not an Imperialist agent ; but he appears to recognize in these 
devices the common practice of ail Governoionts. The im- 
inaoulato Bepublic has the same wants as tlio any tiling but Im- 
miiculate Empire, and tiiey must bo met in the same way. M. 
Pouteb^Queutilr's indignation at the unjust persecution to 
which M* jhurviEn p£ la Motte has been subjected seems to 
have carried him beyond all regard for Ministerial decorum. 
He was not content with testifying to hucIi facts as he sup- 
posed to be favourable to the accused, nor oven widi decinriug 
that all that hod been done was within the limits of allowable 
(iiuuM^ manmttvring. He denounced theMiKisTLR of Justice 
for inatitutuig the prosecution, and .the Judge for enter taiuing 
it, Mtd erected tite Minietr/ of Finance into n univereal pro* 
teotomte of fiiwooiitl wauilaln. It was clour that after this 
M. Tsisoe mast consent to lose either M. P^t'YKR-Qi'EUTiEn 
or M. DvFAt'RS. If the consent of the Minister of Finance is 
to be required before a defiiulting prefect can be brought to 
trial, e«a that Miniatqr avows that to obtain mono, for one pur- 
pose and spend it on another for which it never could have been 
obtoiued isaperfeotljr legilhuale proceeding, the custod,r of the 
seobwoidd bepone something worse diau a sinecure. For a short 
time, indeed, it woe thought possible that the acquittal of A. 
JaHvum op; LA llinTL would hare enabled |d. Power* 
Qvnavu» to hold bis own against his colleague. But such a 
solution «f the difficulty would have plunged M. Tuieas into 
dangoss out of whieh evsn his tact and energy would have 
found it hard to opon a way. The corruption of the Empire 
bos been the fovourite text of the fiepubltcan Opposition for 
years past, and they eould not, with any consistency, support 
a President sdio by foe moufo of bis Minister of Finance de* 
clasedfoisoorraptiantobeaonnalandneoessaty. The Bight 
might not hose distiked So ese the Benubtic idsn^y itself 
wifo foe i^pire as rsgtids its dnanoial motoBm but it 
would eertniniy havd tamed Urn incident to. account at some 
fotute stoM. Bvon fos mvod Poeteotioaist oonriotiena of 
K. Pooy«»«<ilu«rrtM( omiid n# tmigh down sufo dmwbdcks 
ee tbeio. His re^notton ifos seceptsd, if not demand^, 
and foa mw intoi^foat tfOf# fotoiy eocutuod foa Aosambly 
have been pot aside for fot plaaaanter exdtonwttt of a 
Mioiatarial criaia. 

Eveo be&n SL Fouteb-Q^IEe's appcaiW 
ibBva wm 8%iui tbai ba«Wyii| iba 

01^ 9»|i^y iBlha 


baq^K^on i ouipamNr, |lie mpwwbical 

tm wi* i» to have of 

^ wm tbrowa on ii$ bui^a 

oan, vm ia tsk bava to giAuFiaii^ of 

that OonMEvativa fading whi^ aloita enahloa Uxtt tbiWB ^ 
XfiA in oback, and to invaat bte adminiAtoitioii witb tha ^mdjy 
and buautata^ik# cuqpaot door tp oapimlitita and oiadUtM It 
taama to b« ^mdar•tood that if M. Thieoa aooepta the mojUlt- 
oauona wbioh hava boon introduoad into M. XiEFRAKC^S Fraas 
Bill by tUe Committoo of tha Awmbly, and ubatnitia firom 
any attempt to giva tho BaDublic a mora ponnaiiaut ebaraotor, 
nothing mora will be heard of the monai^ictvl Mauifeato, or 
the Letiar of Adhcaion. M. TEiSRs ia pi'obaU^ a ganuino 
believer in tho eBaentiallv provieional ebaraotor or a Govern- 
ment which wae created to treat with an ouewy in (yoMcsaiou 
for the liberation of ita own territory, and hit dcaire to hurry 
forward tlio definitive proclauiatiou of the KepubUc will not 
aurvive the corresponding anxiety on tho part of die Right to 
hurry forward the definitive proclamation of the monarchy. 
The evenu of the last few woeka muat have convinced the 
more rational members of tlio Bight that they made a false 
move in abaudoiiing thoir attitude of reserve. Borne of dioui 
may now regret tlwu they did not adopt a bolder policy a year 
ago, and identify the return of peace witli tho restonition of 
the Monarchy, But granting that it would have been wnse 
to make tho attempt then — a ooncossion in which uu unbiassed 
observer will hardly concur — it does not follow that it would 
bo wise to moke it now. The monarchical sentiment may 
have been stronger ill France in 1871 diati it was in 187s, 
but as tho tide was not taken at its flood, die more prudent 
course is to wait till die ebb is past. In France there is ai>vsys a 
fiiir chance that the Government for the thno being will do 
something to disoreiUt itself, and delay has, as regards Uio 
monarchists, the further advantage that one aerious hindrance 
to their success may be taken out of die way before the time 
for action arrives. Tho Count of CiiAMRoat) may die or abdi- 
cate, and either of these events would be an inestimable 
advaiitngo to the cause which he ropresonts. The ethics of 
assassination have not yet sanotionod the removal of a prince 
by his partisans 011 the ground of impracticability ; but diorc 
is a bare noMibiltiy that the Count of Cuamdoup, wIio seems to 
share with Fu;s I a. the advantage of liaving a profound faith 
in his ow'ii pretensions, may be oonvinoed diat tlm cause of 
Divine Right may bo better ^promoted by having tho priiico 
next in succession on tho Uirono than by keeping the prince 
in possession an oxile. 

Mcanwdule, amidst embarrassments of every kind, France 
keeps true to her determination to pay off the Gormans nt the 
earliest possible date. A further iiisUdment of the indemnity 
has l>een /brihcoming nearly two montba before tho appointetl 
time, and |>erliAps nothing but the feeling of the Government 
that an immediate omaucipation from the burden might not ia 
die present state of France prove an uumixed good, prevents 
tho later sUigcs of the process from following each other w*Uh 
yet greater rapidity. But a patriotic Frenchman, eager as ho 
may be to see his country ft'cod from the disgrace of foreign 
occupation, may still remember that tho term v( the indoinnity 
is also the term of the Provisional Govenunent. When the 
obligation to the foreigner has been discharged, a constitutional 
settlement can hardly be put off. A longer delay may perhajis 
be usehil in helping the majority of the nation to know 
their own minds. 


•4- 


MR. LOWE AaND the INCOME-TAX DEPUTATIO.V. 

M r. LOWE is perhaps os zealous an ocofiomiit as Mr. 

BfdGiiT ; but, not beiivg yet relieved from tho rosfionsi- 
biUtics of office, he caiiuct deal so summarily with die proposui 
for mutilating the Income-tax. Three years ^ago Mr. Btuoiii 
was a member of a Govenunent which obtained from the 
House of Commons a revenue of nearly seventy miilions, but 
he now recurs to his former opinion that no Govenunent ougitt 
to bo tolerated wliich cannot do its work cheaper. cuty 
millions is undoubtedly a large sum ; but generm propositions 
about the expenditure required by the tUN^esstties of tlic 
countiry are simply worthless. About two-fifths of the total 
outlay is appropriated to tibo payment of iniexest on the Debt ; 
and osrtamly Hr. Bricut >¥wd not wprovo of any attcuq t 
to tamper with the national credit. Some politicians arc d 
^iuion that efforts ought to be made for the reduction of Uju 
but there are no fbods by which the opersticn could 
liif:eflm«d» tiinlsii a suipllia insoime is provided by taxation. 
SI is tWVsiaaUy edmii^ that the cose of administration 
MshPMilj inoreaess as tbs activi^ of OoVeroment extends 
^ - “ 5 and elm sugnMVtation 
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wfigoA which hi principal^ dhe to large importelhm pt gtAi ^onfidMI on a iMrgO pint ^ Ae titteltf H 
vmkes erery pubUo and private opetation oluMro <pcpeti&0* Zf Sob^ide 1> prodooeaSq^oiM^MCi. 



Mr. Baiunr would probablj||icmflne hie plana of retrtoehment 
chiefly or wholly to tba witary and naval etiihlhdunenta; 
but, i( be had been in oHlee duri^ the mt Sonion, he would 
have supported the Bill for the abolition of purcheio, which 
Will ultimately cost several millions. The scale of tiie national 
defences must be determined by other consideratiotiB than 
those of their abiohtte cost. The country is rich enough to 
maintain whatever force may bo required for its safety and 
welfare ; and \t its wealth were quadrupled, it ought not to 
pay for a superilaous ship or regiment. Mr. Bnioor's answer 
to the deputation which requested him to oppose tbalooome- 


whioh it affects must htMtUm lac^ooo^oodJ^t ^ 

allowance for itep^ect Iw imptaot mf faV 

^dently estimated at move Aon ^50^006^0002. Ifo Ooi^ 
economist has af any time admitted tfa^ at iMugaiatail ii 
placed on any Innd of income^ this vast amodnt dhotdd be 
capriciously exempted foom oontributfoii. The Income Ika 
Association itself makes an exdmptto, to the detrbnent of 
shareholders in Joint-stbck Gompeniei^ although thejT eie 
traders in precisely the same aense oa private speoidatots who 
pursue similar branches of industry. Hr. Hdbsliuid finimudy 
attempted to claim exemption for private tmders^ on m 


tax had the not inconsiderable merit of evading a troublesome I ground of their personal exertions ; 


and unseasonable discussion. In anjrtbing which nould be 
said against the tax ho was perfectly willing to conctir ; but 
his economical doctrines were equally applicable tb ^y other 
tax ; end hov specially included iti bia cbndemn&on the 
duties on tea, sugar, and coffee. It was not to bb expected 
that the author of the phrase of free breakiaat«table"> 
would modify tlie opinions which he has ofteu expressed. 
Bven if the expenditure were reduced by two millions, tho 
majority of Mr Bright's political allies would probably insist 
on the maintenance of the Income-tax as an important source 


must be managed either by prbpnetors or by paid agents^, 
and if the otiner ^f the businesa thinlm fit to peir-^ 
form the duty which he might devolve dn a d ep u ty , 
the amount which he saves is as fairly hable to taxalicm 
the salary which a substitute would receive. A for mote 
plausible pretext for exemption is founded On ibe imneriainty 
or short duration of commercial, and much more of pro* 
foBsiona), incomes ; but the apparent inequMity i|i eflbotuaUy 
corrected by the co-extensive existence clothe tax and of the 
income on which it is levied. 4 pound of income enjoyed 


of revenue, although some of thexn might endeavour to render for ever pays a perpetual annuity 01 sixpenoe, which may be 
Its inctdonco more partial and unequal. Oapitahzed into a cWge of fifteen or uxteeb shillings, A 

The deputation which waited on Mr. Lowe on •Wodneaday income enjoyed for three year, at the Mqte rate 

proieesod to recommend the abolition of Schedule D, or of the P®) * “<> eighteen-pence. It ihoat be 

tax on tlie profits of trades and professions ; but several of the calculation is deranged by changes in Ae 

speakers, with more regard to justice, proposed that the Income- percentage of tlie tax, ahd for that reason a judicious financier 


Tho deputation which waited on Mr. Lowx on Wednesday 
proiessod to recommend the abolition of Schedule D, or of the 
tax on tlie profits of trades and professions ; but several of the 
speakers, with more regard to justice, proposed that the Income- 
tax Itself should be removed ; and one of them, who as a 
Birmingham alderman must be a constituent of Mr. BniGiir's, 
censured *the Government for lifting taxation from tho working 
classes and laying it on tho shoulders of tho middle-class. 
Colonel Barttliot, whose speech is not reported, must aa a 
county member and landed proprietor have found himseli m 
unaccustomed company; nor can it be supposed that bo 
desired to exempt traders and professional men from the tax 
at the expense of landowners and farmers. If Colonel Bahi- 
TELOT renews in the present Session his annual motion for the 
repeal of the Malt-tax, he will furnish an additional argument 
against the proposal of the recent deputation. Mr. Lowe's 
answer was straightforward and candid, and, as might have 
been expected, it was not encouraging. Unlike Mr. Bright, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who scrutinizes every item 


will abstain from raising the rate to cover temporary d^fmde^ 
The whole amount of mcome tvhieh is taxed under Schedule 
D 28 not less permanent than interest or rent; and, any 
of the great proiessions, taken separately, produces a perpetual 
revenue which, together with the tax, is disttibutM amot^ 
successive practitioners. It is nt>{ the business of fipanolera fo 
assume tlie functions of a petty Providence by correcting the 
inequalities of fortune. The ownois of property are ncher 
than those who earn an equal income in exactly same^ 
proportion before and after the payment of a unifom tax on 
both heads of revenue. It is true, that as a geneM rule, taXea 
are more burdensome to the poor than to the rich ^ \m tha 
same comparative disadvantage attaches to all their pecuniary 
relations. A capitalist may be better able than a lawyer or a 
doctor to ^)aie sixpence in the pound of his income; butka 
can also afford better to nay his butcher or bis wina marAhatit^ 


of the national expenditure, sees little possibility of retrench- P®y butcher or bis wfo#^ meroImMU 

ment, and though he dislikes the Income-tax, he considers predecessors merely take things ^ tbqT fid 

that It must stand or fall os a whole. Ho reminded the them, without attempting to reform tho world. 


that It must stand or fall os a whole. Ho reminded the 
^ deputation that tho alternative taxes which might bo suggested 
were the same which have in recent yeais been abolislied to the 
general batisfaction. ** There were the duties on fire insur- 
** ance, soap, beer, gloss, wmdows, and other things but he 
reasonably took it for granted that any such imposts would 
be thought more objectionable than tho Income-tax. Some 
pait of tho present agitation must be attributed to tho in- 
judicious zeal of those who assess tlio Income-tax. Mr. Lowe 
declined to make himself responsible for tho acts of the in- 
dependent Ibeal Comniihsioners, and ho intimated his willing- 
noss to undertake tho assessment and collection of the tax 
through the officers of tho revenue. The change would be a 
great iniprovouiout on the present practice, and there seems 
no leasou why Mr. Lowe should not introduce a Bill for the 
purpose. Cue of the arguments by which he justed the 
maiutonanco of Schedule D was ticrhaps too subtle fo be 


It 18 highly improbable that at any future time the re* 
cipicnts of income will bo exempted from a qieoial and'SUrect 
conuibution to tho national revenue. Free break&atrj^blee^ 
or the 02)en ports w hich a^^ract the fancy of sanguine {Miti* 
Clans, imply tiie imposiuon or maintenance of a chaxgi upon 
incomes ; and although it is possible that future Parliamenta 
may establish an arbitrary dutinction, the proper^ which ia 
the endowment of tiadors and professional men ought to 
taxed at the same rate as the residue which is enjoyeA 
by sinecure owners. The praotical^inferenoe from the 
discontent which has lately revived among a portion of the 
industrial classes is that the assessment should be nianajfe^ 
with all possible regard to the feehngs of the taxpayer, iad 
that the .Chancellor of the Exchequer should, if jiossbhif 
keep the percentage low. Little was heaid of the fOMMOfe pt 
the tax as long as it was limited to foumnee in thg pounds .. 

an.) Afi. T ewtryp AS. S ^ 


deputation 


. . - , w ^ *• .. satis&ctory to ofaame^ljw fin 

emption ot the fundholders, who contribute 700,000/. to the Government has profited by the criticisms which Wdie WO* ' 
tax. TneLoon Acte contemed cIauscs to the elTect that thefund- voked by its imposition of the cost of aboUabiiur imrcilMe on 
holdem fiall not bo liable to any Parliamentary tax whatever, the payers of Income-tax. Mr. CARDWELL annouooetfiit fi# 
^ Sit Eobebt Peel invented a disunction, described by Mr. three and a half millions which he requires for hmdfi 
** origin of the income are to be raised by terminable annuities; a nd , atfidRA. 

fie fuudboldor is taxed, not in his simple loon might have been ttrefoxafale ih p rinfi f dl i fit 

ifMud e^pocity. hii aa the recipient of mcome iwhif>b tUo 


abolitioa of Sqhedul. P, it would be ^mtietent 
)9 IfiMWikiMBt k open U> tgres in oa. caM wd to abut them 
h it b« difficult to contend thst the ez- 

w pniifik WW jiaffiiied wme other pretext then an 
NOtM. 11 m fondholden are not m a 
lhal» ia M». Lcn^'e ymOa, will oot 

ikl -of the tax on •— 


tice. If It u fotind piniotioi|lflii jn imaent 
any nwi$um, Mr. liowa oouA tiot ai|tti%'# 
^ m tifaa zemoTal of tlie 
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dicMM 

«n ofipvtiini^ W ^nm» i^ww- 
^Ippiof Canrt to niptn^miiMMBHyof oiiotr 

jimnniag tiio idboid of W nUdi ibttr Him 
mrif ta nww w ic . But <Im ipoio Mutt, liliM of 

ewiMdMiy a oBniiurt tott Ibr all pannnt idihiitt to boooiM 
Ipinmii Jiji* boea MOotadl, md ibe SouOROb-OnnHUii m- 
IKRatoadoa wioifoftlMlmw ofCooH^ot tbigrwoN nody 
to Ml wiiii tbe trhoUi aobjwt of l^pl oMMon i|i too moto 
vi^o and Mnd nudmer peat^^ Jf thqr cany out Mr 
ptoMit totootiont ut a aatnlMtofy manner, tbere reatty » 
noMur more to be done. 'Jliey hato ample fnnda and thigr 
mtoidettoeguidattto oftocn who baow what legal education 
wel^to toeanand what ia tbe beat mode of’ihor'idlng 
atohm la ipdratelT preAiahle to that of a new Wy lem 
mdepeodato and teoto uaUe to be acted on by tbe influence 
of «» Government of dm day or by the ourrenta of unen* 
lig^ttoned popular opinion. But, af thoae who epoke tor thMu 
in tbe Wou to fe^ly owned, their preaent reaolve to nmke 
tbefle ayitem of legal education worthy of them baa been in a 
meat meaMire the fad^f tbe movement aet on toot by Sir 
SoOKiHtu. PaidBUt aewbia iinenda; and, if thw snoceed, Sir 
BoomoWi pAUtKE will have succeeded alao. It may now be 
aasnmed that the Inna of Court wiH endeavour to aet up aa 
Ipood a Mool of law aa they can devise ; and the enly points 
to be ocNuidered are what le the best school of law that Can be 
aet tqi, and what would be the general effecta of an improved 
Oyiw of legal edueatiion. 

tmJbMof Court have had flnr many yeara what may be 
tateed a etbool of law. They hava hod a body of readera 
who hove given pubhe leotntee and held private clasMs; 
and atodentphipa and axhibHiona have been freely given 
tojnoMaifiil MMenta. But the auooeaB of the eyatem has 
beeft impaded by the abeenow of any nccoasity to paae an 
exammation bmng impoeed on fhoee who wished to be called 
to tbe Ber, and bjr the ezistenoe o£ a belief, shared by 
many of the most eminent men at the Bar, that men who 
wttito4toM»a OS much AS they could while students rather 
kstihtti gained time by availmg themselves of professorial 
teaeliihk« 9U11 the sj^stem has done a vexy great deal of 
goo^ le tils been under the superintendence, hret, of Lord 
Wssmujsry and then of 8ir EnwAto RvaNp and their super- 
integi^ce has been exercised with much care and oracucal 
wisdom* Tltey have secured an ample amount of private 
tfflatTM)n>g in fKte details of various branches of the law, while 
theV have allowed the readers perfi^t liberty in the choice 
ena range of the subjects of the public lectures; thus permitting 
,a ieatimt interested in his subject to bo always moving 
Jbrvratdp^and to give to his lectures at least that merit of 
befekg tW of novelty and Oroshness to hmuilf, the absence of 
whm must make oU public teaching unutterably dull to 
hesrert of every ago and class. The students who attend 
need not ^ittend unless tb^ like, but they attend in very con- 
iUieiudde numbers, and show by the interest they take, and 
by Ae kindly understandmg they preserve with the lecturer, 
i&it they ate getting what they consider worth having. It 
mutt be rexnembered^that legal students consist of very 
didWsnt sorts persons, and there is one large doss to whom 
tbe eduoatioil provided by the Inns of Court is of great value, 
imd H to e dose |br whom the Inns of Court ore bound to uke 
with p^nliar care. We moke aU'*^who wish to^ 
at Vhe Bor 4n very various parte of the BnUsh 
eome here to be celled. If a Hindoo wishes to 
I oa a barrister at Calcutta, if a Frenchman wishes to 
pesottos il Mauritius, or a Dntchman to practise at the Cape, 
tkiy hs^ all come and be colled in England. But these ore 
wdy astMue mnjdee of a class. Thm ore a great many 
f^peciOBS wne wUh to be celled wba do not go to any Um- 
veiitri^, 9004 dify IM in a greot degree whet those coming 
fiott remote depebdenciee (ad in a stttl greater dsgree^tbe 
edmnage ofluiviiiig a emitre oiT togst inebuction^sometUn^ 
lodotfafbdiej tniiit do, ecsstooneto address wboee burinees 
to to odA dd them, end dxe ptoosme nf leon^ wbot 

must tonm under the giddenceef a teofter wlm nowi 
triwtthey hove got to knouv lAo ten oppceotote ilmto dlM*- 
Vmdtiein^ who fimn Am by eotmeii^ toiitolng Oie 
' liteiiiteifadwhot seamadsdtoriiiintotmet^ tothenpto d 
vwastaetiiat end tmmtotska% toneesd to n pmm mo U 
odwood in the aotqnto ^bon (hiy oeOir ^ 

srr.'SrfCr 








M ibiM Ef^Siint i 

enroint iei. nij y 'jistol wygaty, and tltontunnebdi.^ 

ipmomA * beyendony tM< 

•Oouei cen^oMirv Thbt^ioo, wlmhoeebeeneentlpal ^ 
dfy wenldi tor eeiimwmasanfi^ after they htm msdni^ iMr 
rninde togo Botp mther study tow «t thdv CtoCren^ 
then darraere, end ao they often come un to London hai^ ' 
little to tonm ftnin a school of tow* All the professoifhd 
teaoEfog and; all the tsa<tolng that any Ktood of tow con give 
to Btttdonto to onlp preptoN&ory to tine real learning of thdr 
busiiuwu TbiW must go Into the ohambere of working Jaw* 
yers and aftend eonrte of tow olaiiuouiily in order to toarn 
that for which theyliope to M paid in after Uftr. All study in 
die way of reading text-bom e^d attending leotures is only 
pre^rwiy^to the learning that tsaohts a man how to l>e 
usoiul to ir Ghent. But me difference between going into 
chambers or courts, htoordmg os a man has or has not pre- 
viously made bima^ master ^ some of tbe general pnnoiplts 
of tow, is enormoUSi Thousands of pounds are every year 
wasted in fees for permission to attend chombera by those 
Who do not know enough beforehand to understand what is 
going on there, The primary function of the Inns of Court 
as a school of tow is to provido for those not trained 
gt Universities that preparatory education which is 
or may be provided at Universitios. The SolIoitoe* 
Genekal announced that the Inns of Court are going to get 
the very best instruction that money can buy ; but, although it 
IS of the first in^portauce to get the veiy best instruction 
possible, yet m any case the main work of the school of tow 
established by the Inns of Court must be to give, m common 
with other schools of tow, the best preparatory instruction it 
can to thoae who, thus quidifisd, will be able to make good use 
of practical training. Ihe number of men who have gone 
through this prcpar&tory instruction and who will leave their 
practical trauung to como and hear lectures must necessarily 
be exceedingly small. A man who has mastered the general 
principles of Equity under a system of preparatory instruction, 
and is at work m chamliers learmnu practice from a leading 
junior to whom he lias paid a bundrM guineas, will not cut 
up an afternoon by going to hoar a publio lecture on 
the principles of Equity delivered by the ablest lecturer 
the inns of Court could select. It is, however, nossible 
that the Inns of Court might enter usefully on a field which 
would have ottroctious even for those who have gone tiirough 
BUflicieat preparatory instruction. This is the &ld of what 
IS known m France os ** Comparative Legislation." Those 
who have mastered some of tbe general principles of Enghsli 
law, and know something also of lioman tow, would probably 
think It worth while to [)ursuo, under competent gulcmce, the 
intereeting questions raised by a disousston of the various 
modes m which the same legal problems have been solved or 
encountered in different ages and in different oountnes. 

The uses of legal education are, op to a certain point, very 
obvious. It IS au excellent thing that an examination should 
stand m the way of those who are utterly incompetent, and 
who yet may hold im^xirtant publio appointments swply be- 
cause they are barristers. It is only right that men of aifrerent 
nationalities, brought here whether they like it or not to pssa 
a long time in England before they are called, should hove a 
public body to welcome, guide, and instruct them. It is a 
great pm to the more advanced and zealous students that 
they sTipuld begin the practical training for their profeision 
only after they have learnt a good deal from books ana lectures 
But the question may be asked, and was discussod in tbe House 
of Commons, what further good legal education would do ; and 
tbe point raised for assertion and negation was, that a higher 
legal education would make English tow more scienUho.* It 
is not very easy to see what is meant by this. It seems more 
true and simple to say that a good legal education would toad 
U> those improvements of tbe tow wmeh come, m one way or 
other, from lawyers being able to look at tow in different 
omets. Legal education may in one sense be easily too 
scientific. It may go too for into tbe mmutbl of Boman tow ; 
it may be too mii^ a xeproduotion of tlm thoughts and 
moimerismt of foreign jurislB. One of the most disheartening 
ftets of legal edttoaiion le that wbat^ia caltod scientific Jaw, 
Umited ii to to in quonUty, to seldofo written in hitelligiblo 
Sngjftrtu What to wonted to that tbe setoatifio lawyer should 
takeltoldof dm priiicipto^ not the minuto detoiJs, of Romim 
, dtopriomm set forth la dmwoiimof foreign jurists, and 
IlfoeiiM mk himmhr 4v)fhu» Hkf fik b f technical terms 
fipiad^ OMM to; aodtoiwlttft* veiy large 
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numbf!!' of instances And that his fimillar English law 
omI.(jdiu8 the same principles. This process of discovery, 
;i(*oompnnied, of course, by the piirallel process of discovering 
whore English law has not the same principles embodied in it, 
find why it 1ms not, is perhaps what is properly meant by t’ne 
flciontilio study of English law, and no doubt it is a u«ofnl 
j)rocess. But tlio law itself aviJI l>e improved principally by 
the improvement of the prof«.*fis>ion, which determines its char- 
jietor and a large portion of contents. Logfd education cun 
do much towards such an iinj>i'ovcmont. It can make a 
lawyer know various branches of law in a general way, and 
one gn at obstacle in the way of the improA’cment of tlie law 
has 1)0011 tlmi. (':iiancory men know iiotliing hut Equity, Com- 
mon lawyers nothing hut the Conmion Law', and so forth. 
Legal education, too, if good, can teach liwyors tlio habit 
of Halting nut. from prim'iplo.s, and considering In'jW they 
apply* to till' 1;vcH before them, before roieionce U made 
U) precodenr'5. The judgment of a great judge alwjn.s 
reads as if it were noiliing but the poideciion of com- 
mou sense, sharpened by experience and knowledge; and 
legal education can do something towards making la wye: -s 
gonoraliV think in a humble way as groat law}crs hiivo 
thought in an eminent way. Whether coditication is or in 
iK/f. iiki ly to bo a fruit of tho improvonient of English Ieg;il 
odiir.'ition is a doubtful point, and one pm-hap-s nut very im- 
jKU'f.'int at present. In any case, before ( iiiior tho Ibrin or 
Hub.sranco of Lngli.sh law receives any groat change, there a 
j>reiiminMry task to bo nccom])lisliod — tlj.it of making IaAV3'ers 
li.ave an nlen of law' as a whole, a habit of being guided b)" 
priMClph■'^, and u iicrcoption of ivljat arc the main prolilems «*f 
law, li\-i'll»or with somo kimwlMigc of how these ])rol)lems 
have under various Hystems been practically 8()lved. When 
thin preliminary work has ]>oen accompIi-'-licd, it tvili he lime 
ciiuu^li to talk about a uxle. 


Roger and his danghter was losing into something dsapar--- at 
least on Roger^s part — Sir Eaward strongly discoaroged it B« 
objected to the marriage of coufins, and besides, Boger^ 
cbarncter was not yet quite Settled enough for him to have fiiB 
confidence in it. Ho was young, and certain bad habits, suoh as 
drinking tuo much, might pass away or might be coafimed. It 
wa^ arranged after a time that if at the end of a vear or two 
there were no other objections to a marriage, that of cotts&nship 
should not be prwf^ed. 8if Edward and Lady Doughty showed 
; the utino.st aHV;ction Ibr their nephew, yet he could not Out ibdl that, 

’ even thv»ugh they might consent to the match, they would prefer 
, timt it should nut take place. It wub under the influence cu this 
I disopp intiiKiit that he threw up his commission and resolved to 
I .South America. He parted on good terms with all the 
laiuily, wrrUeto his mother, aunts, and other friends from different 
points on hi-> journey, and pr^sst-d them to write in wly. He 
looked forwarc^ to returning after n year or two, and duiiired to 
have his name put up at the Tinvelleis' Club. He had arrived 
nt Valparaiso m June i853» uiode an expedition to the 
(.’ordillin‘n>, and vi-ited Snniiago, fJueiios Ayres, and other pl^es. 
From Duono^ Ayre^ he wrote on Februory 20, 1834, to an inti- 
mate t'lUMul, Vincent (Tosfii-d, harpmg on Kate Doughty, 
tb'plorinu the di.scord in his own home,- a’.if c mgrntulatiug him- 
.•'elf on being out of tiio way for a time now that Sir Edward w'os 
cU’iid find tiuit hi'i fitlher had succeedel him. Except for hi« fears 
nf hi.s COM dll’s nuirrijigp, he wrote in ;:<vil and as if enjoy- 

ing the nniopend nci? and variety of hi.N lib- /iDr )rtd. On March 1 2 
li»- wrote to l;ii.jy iJoiijility tVnm Vk!.- • in a similnr strain. 

He wft-: j^oing to llio, tlnmoe up liiv Amnz.-n, and then to 
Jamaica and Mexico. He was must uiixlou'-* Ibp letters, and 
repeated direciious where they were to bo addros'HMl lu him. 
* >n April 20 he ciiilxirkcd at Kiu in tlp' I/t//u for New York. 
Six days a}'i''i‘wur(.N n loii;^''-b<.ut, bott< m upv^anh, nniik"d on the 
.‘‘tern, in wllow Ictun-tf, *• of was picked up at 

sea by a p««j*ir.g ve^.sel, whirii ubo, n**Mr the .same pl.ice, tv^ll in AAUth 
i-onie broken jjpai'!*, a I'f'nind'iiou-e, and 'MIo straw budding. The 
i.vvner.s uf the had no dniibt that ^he wa-* b st, with nil on 
board; tho iimlorAvriters paid tho in^ur.-.iice ; TIchborue’M 

Avill was duly piO\ ud, nud on hi** tntbi r'.^ death, tho inheritunce 
pa!»M?d to hi.J yoim^Hr br.)lhor, .\Jfrovb who nbo dying iu the bo- 
ginning of 1866, left a po^tlmmuus r- enjoy the baronetcy 


Till-: STORY OF TIIK TKJllUOUNi: r.VSE. 

T he t^laimimt in tha Tichborne caso bus <mhtnittHl to n non- 
.suit in his action against the Tichborne tainily, and although 
ho i.^ techuically at liberty to ivoj^mi the que^tiun on payment of 
tile I'xpenMoa of tho suit just clos'd, the mtiumiion ofthejur^' 
that they liiul heard suHUcieiit ovidonco practi(‘ally amount') to a 
verdict tejaiust him. Tho testimony prodiu’e<l during a protracted 
trial of 103 di»y.'< wmild fill a moderate-sized library, but we Avill 
ondeaviMir to *coniproe.s it into a Inief and connected iiairative, 
with a \iew to the orii^in and dovelnpnient of what 

appMOiN (m be one 6f the mo.'^t daring and extraoidinary impos- 
turcj* which have ever b«^en brought to light. 

First, tln^re ia what a dramali'*t would call the prologue of the 
?'«y. 'I’ho Ti< h homes are an old and di.^linguiilied fumilv. If 
voil turn to any guide-book of Hampshire you will linJ that 
T'ichbnrue Park 1 h suppoaed to have been in llio Imnd.s of Tich- 
borneM fmin before tho Conquest; the l>nronetcy dates from the 
r(’igM of Jmncti I. Tho estates are valued nt sumo 24,000/. a yar, 
ilioii;;li lit jMvscut hottvilv mortgiij^ed. In 18^4 Sir iuhvard/wbn 
had rtddrMl ihe UHmo of T)ouffhlv to that of Tichhorne, w'as still 
iilivi' ; hut he had no son, and Mr. James Tichbunjo was his heir. 
Mr J Tichborn^ had inavrii'd a dauglitur (if Mr. Seymour, 
who hfid beiMi horn and brought in France, nud who wju^ cS'Cn- 
tinlly a Frenchwoman. The luanMii^e was not a very happy one. 
Mr. richborno was apparently a wanu-hcarted, generoU'. uum, but 
violent in lom^wr ; his wife avus flighty and oixen trie, and iu.^pired 
by a fo' ling of intense su,^piciou imd boaiility towards her nus- 
bkiuiV trtinily. Thoir olrtcut j^oh, linger, inherited some of tho 
pocullarities of both parents. He wa« mIiv, whiiusictd, and iinpwl- 
aWf», of weak charajrtor and moderate inteliigencu ; he had baen edu- 
cated in a loos*?, patchwork kind of way— tir^i under French tutors, 
then for three years with the Jv-nits at Sronylmi'st ; and after- 
wards he hftd been for three yeais in the army. In appearance bt? was 
slight and sonmAvhat insiguitioant. Without being a student, he 
was foThl of readiutf. and had a g ^>*1 of p n»‘i*al information. 
His lettor’i show tiint, when travellhig, h»* lil.ed to hxik up the 
history of any place he vihited. He spoke French ltett*?r than 
Eugltsh, but* ho wrote a veiy tair Kngiii*li letter, and bad some 
knOAvbHpe pf Latin and natural mflenct\ Stonyhurst probably did 
a good diuil to polish him opt but bU broken Fnglieh and 
certain o«idiliea of manner exp fled him to wxue ridkulo when 
he joined his regiment, the rarahineers. He was a tempt- 
ing i^ubjet't for little jokes, which were .^onielimeM canied too far; 
but, on the wliole, he seems to have been pronounced a good 
fellow by his companions, and to hn\-e pa-.?(ed muster as an 
efRident, though not a wriai't, olficev. \Vh»?n stationed with his 
rsjgimeat in Ite^land, aTid also during bis vi^ts to England, he went 
a gtiod d««l into eodety, and knew how to hear himself like a 
geiftlenmm The 4ol»eb^ atoniM amid which he bad been brought 
.nip had hH n pninAil ijnfvrmbm on hie Btuid, and he was mote at 
itMm his nnele’Si eridt Lady Doughty and hie cousin Kate, than 

pMtoM He wee, afmr Lis Either, the next heir to 
ti^o end Sir Gdwatd took a paternal lotereat in him ; 

Vaf , mjfffti it wee disoovexed that the couainly regaxd between 


and 

VuaiN hud pa--t‘»l over Avi thou t nnAlbi’i^ nci^urrina' to di'^tiirb 
tin' bHliof that bad peri«h(‘d in trit The Howaucr, 

Ro;ri‘r^ mother, win the only per- ni who ixfu^^'d to accept this 
conclu'^iuji. >hHhpd. .she said, “ :i pR-scutim cut " that 

he mu-t .-niiu’li'*w huA« been sited, and that .^he should see him 
np.'un. She wrn con.''l.antly talking uC him, imd cAcn started in- 
quu’ici about him iu Au’^trtilitt. Ouco .‘•he questioiuxl a sailor 
who came l)cg;jiiic to Tichhorne Park, and who aa'os ready enough 
to i«ay that he hn-l been in Australia, and luul heani of the crew 
of n ship haAing been picked up ut and brought to Melbourne, 
nml Unit lio rnUicr thought the name of the j*hip was the .Rc//n, 
.Vfti?r her hn^^bands death ijhe became un re anxious ond excited 
on iliehubj»;ot. She advertiiH>d for Roger, or for any inlbrination 
ns lu the crow* of the i/f/Ziz, in the Tutu 9 and iu various Australian 
and colomid papers. It bccauio a kind of htanding joke iu the ser- 
vants’ hftli, and aiAig tho people round TichWno Park. Moie 
than ouco there was n repoit that liu;.fer had been found, but 
nothing ever came of it. She begun ad\(Tti^ing at least as early 
ns I S63 . I’lie advertisements caused a good deal of talk, of cour.se ; 
tht*y Avere c »])icd into many papers, and gave ris»> to innumerable 
paragraph'*. In 1865 the Dowager had got into cominitmciKtkm 
with Mr, L'ubitt, who hml a JVlissinc Friends^ Agency in Sydney, 
and who readily undertook to find the uii^-sing man if he was to 
IViund at all. Ho advertised on his ownmurcount in the AiiatnUiiiu 
papers, giving the Dowager's description, only somehow leaving 
out the wonl thin.’' By a remarkable coincidenoe, be had uo 
»*0(>ner taken the job in hand than an old friend of his at Wagga- 
tWaggn wTote to say that he had “ spotted ” the man ; and iwiue- 
diatvly the Claimant appears upon the euge. Mr. Gibbs, Cabitt^s 
ci'rroeTpondenl at \V negii-Wngga, had there made the acquaint* 
anc«i of a ^laughtemian who went by the name of Tom Castro, 
and wbo!>e pipe be one dav observed I tore the initials^ semtohed 
on it with a knife, “ R, C. T.” Mrs. Gilib.^ bad previoiwly called 
her hui»hand’s attontiou to the advertisements for Itogn Clraries 
TicLborue, and Gibbs at once put the two things together. 
Castro had about the same time Iken in the habit of cutting 
the ^ame initials on mantel-pieces and every bit of wood that came 
in hi.<) way. He, too, had nreviousiy ^(>eu one of the adyertise- 
ment;*. .V Hampshire man iiadshow'n it to him, and niayjKMSdblr 
have CAlded some remarks of his own, either as to the old Dowttgdt a 
nutorlmis craziness *ni this or ns to Cesitro*s Hkeneiw iti 

expres.sion or feature to tho mming Roger. CastoOi lm>iditg 
placarded initials in this cooaptcuoiis manaerf effedS^ to be 
Aery much annoyed that Gibbs ahouid have ^epoitod kkn^ hdt 
allowed himself to be ^leuaded that be had better marm^ hie 
secret and go back to his mother. It is dear ftooi thece wi sy aa d^ 
ence which has bean produced ia this osse that the DQW|^pei! com'* 
mtinicated a good deal of ia&muition about Roger to 
through wh(.im it may hare leeched Ciistro, and a& totf; thHlto 
at first went altogether astray in hii deinonattattoa of h to Me rti ty 
with Roger. To eonriiiee tne Dowager, h* jumM m mi f wu 
cumstauees known only to to and to 

on my side, and the card cue ait Mghton.^. Bat, as it h^ppebad, 
the brown mark wea CaattoVitolMte pro|tof» Boger never 
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^Hto It; writ » tor the mti cm* rgfarrfag 
r to a trial for cfcattiy at ottd8» wiHi wJikS 

I ttotUng wimteTfir to uowti^f antmti ibat 

Mive flMty be aaid ao H«Po«da lum evaij oao 

agaiaatliim. loaiioUmlettarlieaiAEadiiltat llo^bf^^ 
wbo died before be was born. He also said iM be bad been 
educated bgr the Jesuits in Peris, iaeUtad of ^tonybiutt, and that 
be bad bean a private in the Guards for a fovtoigbt. Ybe oorra- 
spoodeiioe sbowe tbat tbo l>owii^r wes eonetantl/ pointiiifi out 
mistakes of tbis kind ; and vet tbat «bo was at tbe sauie tune ^ter- 
nuned to accept Castro as ner bob. You do not tell aavthlug at 
all about my son/' rite wrote to Cubitt, ^'and I bardly ku^^w 
anything at all al^ut the pevsou von suppose to be uiy sou " ; 
yet in she same envelope she «»cIo«e» a letter to the supposed 
SOIL taking him to her heart as her “ desrost and beloved liogvr/’ 
•adf begging bin to come to her. While ho is making up his 
mindi net willioat mush besitation, whether he shoald accept her 
tnvhatioiif 4t may be worth while to observe what sort oi repu- 
as appears from the evidence taken by tho Aufetiausn 
Commissioaf Tom Castro at tbie peri^>d enjoyed among Ihoss who 
knew him. 

He hed been for some time at Wagga- Wagga, and was allowed 
to be a gooil idaught^ruiAiL He was fond of “ blowing ** or boast- 
ing abotrt himself, declaring at one time that his mfithor wa^ a 
duchess, and at another tiine that he was a tn^^r of tiie realm. 
Oee^onsAy men oamo to AIV'agga-AVagga who had known Castro 
in other parts. It appears that be had led a wandering aiid un- 
easy life, sdtomattng^tween stook-riding, buicboring, nml horse- 
stealing. In Gippsiand ** be had bought some horses tbat turned 
out to be stolen, and be was afraid bo could not find tbo party 
be bought them of.’* At Reed}* Creek ho got iut(» another scrape 
with horses. Down to this lime be was known as Arthur Orton, 
but he appeared at liVagga-Wagga n^i Cnsuo. Two of hi« mates 
had been nan^; another bad been shot by the police ; ^^Hallarat 
Harry ” had '"Wn muxdertri by a friend ol his irwn and (''astro’s 
after tpeuding an evening with the latter. A Iml}*, satirically 
called ^^Genfle Annie,” ^ m ember of this agreeable 

society, and lived with Castro before he married. lk*foi»* 1859 
he went by tho nanie of Arthur Crlon, Arthur tho liutch^ r, or 
Big Arthur, and afterwards os Thouirti) Castro, with a short inter- 
val when he borrowed Jlorgan’s ii«me. Tlimi circa uu^tances 
were partially known at W’sgga-Wajrgn, aiid Castro w»^ natu- 
rally aonoyea when allusion wa8 maUo to them, in iHGc; his 
bragging iid>out his family appears to have becimic more definite 
and eysismatic, and he began writing and cutting out the initials 

R. C. T.'' At the time be fell in Virith Gibbs b« wa« very hard 
pushed for monev. While the Dowager was writing over 
about the 1 5,000/: a year awaiting her son in England, Castro 
was begging for a few shillings to save him from Jej^titution. 
Roger n«^ wft a good balance at Glyn’sand credit at imotber 
houim, but Castro could think of no nieanl of procuring a little 
money except by abject appeals to Gibbs’s compassion. If Oihl>s 
could not give him money, w'ould ho at least speak (o one of 
tho storekeqpers to let him hove necesbaries for the house P I 
expect,” he says, " Mrs. Castro to be contined befwo Haturdav^ 
And beleave me Sir 1 am more like a Mauick than a It of B K 
to think that I should have a child ))orn in aus|j||l hovel.” 

Notwithstanding his desperalo circuni&tnnce^Ca‘»tro was in no 
hurry to accept tho Dowsgor'a pressing invitiiUons t«) help hiu»- 
self to 1 5,000/. a year down, with half as much again in reversion. 
It was clear from her letters that she was dotcrinined to bo con- 
TjDced that he was her son, and that his a)>eurd blunders libout 
the family and about the principal incidents of Roger’s career did 
not disturb her. It is possible that her extraordinary eagern> to 
adopt a man whom she b^never seen, and about w*hom Bhe knew 
absolutefv nothix^, for all formation had been withheld, may have 
suegestad a saspiciou that she wanted the heir f<fr some purpose 
ofuer own and did not care who played the pari. * 1^'t iiim 
come ; I will identify him and it will be all right ’’—this was the 
gilt of her letters, and a strong desire was also expressed that the 
discovery of tbo heir sliould be kept secret from the fSunUy. As sbo 
was in tlus mood, and evidently not disposed to stick at tridcs, the 
daUnant bad perixaps some reason to complain that she would 
not recognhc hia handwriting at once as tlial of Roger. ^ A'oa 
have caused a deal of trubfe,” he says, by not identifying tho 
writing; and he bints that umesa she does so at once he will 
stay where he is But^ it matters not Has have no wish to 
leave a country ware 1 injew mod health 1 have grow very 
stoat.’' While iu this hesiuitiBg mood, be somehow fSsUs in 
with GulUbyle, who had been gartkoiar at Tiebbome axul 
" wHh Bogle, vjuet di the late Sir Edward Doughty. From thmu 
be mrgAt of course leacn all about the Dowager’s pecu- 
Uaritii^ her emse Sbent Boger, her virits to the grounds 
round Inebbome Fkric on j^ark mgMs willi a Istttem to guide ^e 
kmg-loit heir if he bap^ned to be Ibere, tbe lamp set in the win- 
dow, and the oCh^ gossip of the ssrriMiir ball if there was any 
resemblaiiae between Castroand Boger R would akp be semaikeo. 
Cariro's besitstioD is now gcrienBy dkibated* On September z, 
iStrk aecempanieilby bis wife and eUld, and by be failed 
froax Svdnev to Panama onbis way to BofflamL At naama be 
deBM gnbile } then be want to Rmr xotk i^am tbew vraa 
aimtberdid^iandat last be riaxtefl finr Y at gi ai Ml Wm igttei 
boweveTj be pmiFcmd tbe tedious raede by the Tw e ii ia e to Ibe 
at Poplar. 

MtsAsd op tn a large pea-coat, with a wxappar foOM Ibe wwsk 


paiiof bistoiiaal a peaked cap oveisbadowlng Ibe differ part, be 
eeters tbe^*iHobe'” paldio-bouie,iiialcmlds Wiw to ttongr^ 
like an old zizmAmmoz, and over a gteu of mmy ouesriems tb 0 
landlady abeuit tbe^brions, He triss to tee one of Arthur Qrtan's 
married sist«M that akbt, but she is out ; and aarfy next asmn- 
ing, witbmxS waitii^ for breakfast, be Is otf again to the neigh** 
iMwheod of WappMg* He picks up all tbe mdsrmatkm he eon 
get iiiboui rise Otumo, and sends a letter under an assumed txmtio 
to one of tbe manied riateie. Afterwards he sent them pliotAi- 
graphs of himself and of his vrife and child se portraits of Arthur 
Orton and his fiimily, and ha also supplied the suUoiv and n Wotlier 
with money. Tbe Dowager was impatiently expecting him in 
pAris, but be was in no hurry to go to her. lie avi>iifed all 
IR^er's ivlativet, and went to Gravesend to be out of thvir way. 

, Next we have a glimpse of him, under tbo name of Taylor, bidiUm 
I iix his big and peaked cap, driving round TiclIWruo Park 

I and studying a cataloguo of pictures in the house, witb Boglv at 
atWndenoe. Bogle refreshes his recollection of the Loum^ )>y a 
visit to it. It w^i8 necessary to have an attvrnoy, and, piiHrAing Ly 
all the legal advisers in any way connected wi^ the Tichh<n'n‘o 
family, bo took ono who was intre^uoed to him by a gentlcnitiu 
whotii he is said to have met in a biltlard-rooni at 
Bridge. At last he felt equal to confronting tbo Dowager. Ue 
I rttachKl Paris, acoompanied by the attornoy and tho muttiul 
iiietid/’ nt nine o'clock at night, but deferred his visit to his 
mother till neort day. But next day he was so overcome with 
emotion that ho had to send for her to come to him. He thoM, 
it id Alleged, wont to bed, where ha anxiously awtdled her. It 
it) ( bviou^ that bed-eurtain$, blankets, and the dingy light of 
a l^«ri«irtu bedroom nro not favourable to tbe diatinct iHiiOogni- 
lion of a doubtful face. We do not know bxactly wlmt took 
place at the interview, but the rewilt was that the Dowuger 
Agreed to recognize him. There were many old frieiKlK of Kogefs 
ill Pari^. hut iu>ui* were iHUit for except Chatillon, who nt omu 
pronounced him to be lui impostor. 

Returning to London, the Claimant began to get up his ca^e. 
If he bad been under fhe impresBiou tbat on his identidcatita) Ly 
the Dowager ho would ni once step into tlio enjoyment of a hjind- 
some fortune, hu diHcovered his mistitke. Ho must make good liis 
claim nt law, and it wa« necessary 10 collect evidenoo. We llO^(' 
seen what blumh^s he coinmitteil about the family adairs ui Aus- 
tralia, before ho met Br.gde, At Wiigga-Wagga ho had giv^ jj 
Gibbo directions to pr^pim* a will dispoKiijg of tho Tiebboruo pro- 
nerty, not one item of which was stated correctly. Tho Dow^nger’a 
C’imstian iianies were wnmgly given, and tho names both of p» r- 
huns and pl«ei*?» had ntuhmg whatever to do with the Tirii- 
b(>rne«>, but oddly enough were oAMociated with Arthur GrtoiiM 
car<>c»r. When lu Ldiidon ho wrote to Mr. Ileniy rieynjour 
ftH ** My Dear Uncle/' spelling (hu immo ** I8oyiaore.” Mr. 
Heyuiour wa/*, in fact, Uvgei'tf uncle, hut tho relationship wu^) 
never alluded to between them, th)* Dowager, Roger’s mother and 
.Mr. rieynnmr’s half-sister, having been on illegitimate child. 
Souio 01 his relatioiiH hax ing with great diillculty obtainad intrr- 
\iuwb with hill), he took hii^ uncle Nnnglo s butter, a young man, 
for his uncle, who is an ehlerly gontleninu ; mistook his coiatiu 
Rate for anotlier couein, CAlling Kate Lucy, and Lucy Kate, fhi 
many poiute, however, he showed au intimale kuowtedge uf tlio 
Tichb‘frD« iifl'sirs, and as time went on ha begun to tiilk iinuo 
freely about thorn. It hsppftns that thorn te a groat slock )»f 
information about the family which is easily occossiblc. It is 
an rdd fainilv with a history, and there is a great deal about it 
ill Cminty llisiotios, Ikiroiietcies, and similar works* There is 
Roger’s will at Doctors’ Commons. There have been odminuitrA- 
tioiH and varioub stiiu in ChHncory,aDd the dx>cuments arc open 
to inspection on payrncul of a smalf f(H\ It is certain th^tt Rogi r 
kept u diary, and was very pavticuter about proserviiig accounts luid 
letters; and the Dowager herself was a mine of information. Bogio 
also knew, as a servant knows, tbe private history of the family in 
lour own day. Rous, the landlord of tho “Swan ” at Alresloid, 
**had been a clerk to Dunn and Hopkins, tho attoriujys to tho 
late bormiet; and the Claimant quickly ostablished a 
understanding with Rous, although it afterw'ards broke dwwii. 
With his M^nipa of uiforinatiou picked up Dom tlio CliaiK^ jy 
papers and from talk with Rous and Itegle, Hopkins was 
angled for and lior>ked. Then there was lialgcnt, who at fii t 
declared tbe Clnimaut to bo an impostor, and who suddenW die- 
covered that be was tho real mao. Tbo odhoskm of Miss 
who had been Miss Doughty’s governess, and of Mixire, 4 
serroDt iu South Amorica, were not obtained till 1868. Go th^* 
1 2th of March the Dowager, who hod been for some time re<il«^ i 
and disturbed, died suddenly. This was so far a loss ti» t}jo 
CloiiuaDt tbat it deprived him of tho pecuniary help which he hu 1 
obtained from the old tedy, but on tlio other hand it render d >i 
impoadbte that his chief witness should turn against him ; .ii <1 
when tbe Dowager died, she knew nothing of the 
Wagga will, and oriier romarkablo circumstances in the Claimarit's 
eareer. 

TiChtiome Paik was in iS66^ as now, let to Colonel Lu*biij. - 
ton, and it was in every way a good haul when tbe Colouc) 
landeA The Ckdooel, who lad never seen Ttoger, was mainly mil ' - 
eoilsdl^tluiC&aixiiflnt’iiecOgnittenoftheDowag^sjpictur^^ 

•ridled Mk fbaaaant aQ^|:«d to have bean sent home by 
tom fhath Jmzfiez, and by Ua iotiiiiatioii that the*backs of ^ 
ridftialdnea vr0>d4 ww to be gold if soiatdhed. The Ctemiiu;t 
M, however, eiwD tom Jkmmr, and hod studied a catidoguK .1 
lie pietiirea; the {dieoaosi hiidnot been sent home dram Amvm», 
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but WM an Englisli bird ; and the miniatma had been framed bj 
Daigrtnt, who appears to have mentioned it Towards the end of 
February an io^ortant auxiliary arrived— this was Carter, an old 
trooper of the Carabineers, who was henceforward always in at- 
tendance on the Claimant A few weeks later Carter is reinforced 
by another old soldier who had been Roger’s regimental servant 
— McCann. Frevionsly the Claimant bad either shirked or blun- 
dered about military matters, and Baigent had never even heard 
him make an allusion of anv kind to his connexion with the 
army. But now be plunged ooldlv into Roger’s military history, 
and converted military witnesses by bis wonderftil knowledge of 
minute incidents. There were old stories about a horse that killed 



room, which he took for the devil ; about the two dogs Spring and 
Piecrust, Mrs. Hay's crow, and so on. He has names, dates, and 
incidents at his iingora’ en^. At first he begins with the privates. 
Carter spends a &y at Sandhurst, standing beer to bis former 
comrades, gossiping with them about old days, and pre- 
paring them for a meeting with the Claimant. Separate 
interviews were arranged ; the Claimant received each man as an 
old friend, went through the familiar stories, hobbled about the 
room to show that ho was in-kneed, and made the most of his 
assumed French accent Next there was an expedition to Col- 
chester, with similar proceedings, and after that visits to various 
barracks in the North of England. Carter was an active mis- 
sionary ; there was plenty of beer fiowing, and an occasional dis- 
tribution of half-crowns. One man brought over another, and the 
Claimant collected not only witnesses, but information. AVhen he 
found he had got a good hold on the privates, he tackled the 
otficors, and won over four or five, who had no idea how the twigs 
had bf'en limed for them. The interviews were always pre- 
arranged. ^ ^ 

As the boll roUod, it gathered bulk. The allidavita of the wit- 
uesses who were first secured proved a fruitful nest-egg. . They 
were cleverly concocted and then circulated among peoj^o whom 
it was doairt^ to catch. They wore drawn up so as to fasten upou 
Roger Bovernl of the Claiinant'a peculiarities of expression or 
feature, and^ being unconsciously accepted as evidence of w^hat 
Roger was like, facilitated the recognition of the Claimant, who 
was found of course to be very like himself. Then there were little 

teat ’* incidents ingeniously contrived. When the Claimant went 
to Burton Constable, Sir Talbot Constable the first day could not 
recognize him. The next day the Claimant fired oil’ one or two 
stories, possibly acquired m the interval from servants or 
others, anoui having played in private theatricals at Burton, 
and handed the wine round wuen a servant was tipsy, and 
about un old hedge being cut dow n ; and Sir Talbot gave iu. 
Mr. Biddulph, a second cousiu of Roger's, is the only member of 
the family, with the exception of the Downgcr, who has woognized 
him ; Auu Biddulph has confessed that his opinion was influenced 
by a story about two [death's-head pines, which might have been 
known to many persons iu the lichborno household. Colonel 
Sawyer similarly succumbed to the Claimant's recollection of the 
Carabineers having boon landed at Heme Bay from Dublin. This 
fact had been got from the War Ollico. At a railway station the 
Claimant captured Mr. and Mr.s. Deane by going up to them and 
addressing tboin by name. They had the instout before been 
pointed out to him by one of Ins insoparnble attend.mts, Mrs. 
Sberstono know him at once because suo has such a faculty for 
recognizing faces. Mrs. Hussey, who danced with Roger oncy at 
a servants^ boll when she was tuurteeu years old, was coniident us 
to his looks twenty years nfterwaids. 

A great body of ovidonce was thus collected by the end of 1 867. 
There was a sort of grand rehearsal in the examination before Mr. 
Roupell at the Law Institute ; and then the Claimant had four 
years more to get up more facts, mid to study his port, ns the 
actors say. It is true he recollected a gn^at deal of loo.se odds 
and ends of information when in the witness-box, but, considering 
the time he had had for preparation, there was nothiug surprising 
in this. Indeed, tho most remarkable feature iu the whole atlair 
is that he did not attempt to learn more ; to get up a little French, 
for example, a few facts about Paris and Stony hurst, some notion 
of cavalry drill, and so on. His memory, like* his French accent, 
was capricious— soinotimos very strong, at other times o blank, 
lie haa a distinct recollection of his pipes, of tho number on a 
trooper’s horse, of ^e stag’s head and iimuvo stripes on his shirts 
and nandkerchiefs; but ho could remember scarcely anything about 
bis life at Paris, or at Stonyhiirst, and only such iucideuts in his 
military career os were the common gossip of the barnick-yard, 
lie confounded a troop and a squadion, and did not know the 
difference between close and open order, or what tellmg of! and 
proving meant, and he thought the Carabineers were a thousand 
str^)ng. Ho had never lodtixS of Lord Fitgroy Stxmerset Roger 
had some knowledge of Latin, and the Claimant thought CttMtr 
was in Greek. Ho was sure he learned Hebrew at Stonyhiirst, 
where no Hebrew was taught Roger was fond of music and 
could play the horn ; the Claimant, when shown some music, and 
nsk(>d why the horn was written in such a key and the pianoforte 
in three fiats, said it was because the horn could not get down to 
the fiats. The Claimant pronounced the Dowager's nme Felieite. 
Tho letters of Roger ana the Claimant in Mmdwritiiig, impo- 
sition, and ^friunmar are as different os khtefaeon tat. His story 
Of the shipwreck of the R«Ua, and his esm^ wdth. eight others in 
a boat, was absurd and contradictory. N6 oondfor of the SnUa 


has ever tnraed im, Nmiliar tiie captain nor any of the crew of 
the ressel which he said picked tnem up am be diseoreied. 
First he said it wot the Otpnu, a Scotch schooner, then the 
ThentUf and then again be tried badi to another The 

Chili Commission proved that, whereas licbbome woe not knowi^ 
Arthur Orton was known to the people whom the Claimant 
hod mentioned as his friends at Melipiila. The Chili Commis- 
sion taken in connexion with the Australian Commission ond 
other evidence would seem to point to the Claimant os beam 
Arthur Orton, but who he is is of no practical importance if be is 
not Roger. 

As to Rogeric appearance at toe time he left England there is a 
substantial ogr^ment in the different portraits. His friendi 
generally describe him as a sligrht, dark, pale man, with a soft 
melancholy eye, with thin, straight, very dark brown, almost 
black, hair, and with large and rather bony bands. His mother 
adds Bciiie flottering but uncIM touches, that he was toll and had 
blue eyes. General Custance’s picture is in another style:— 



picture IS perhaps too harsh, but we suspect it u nearer 
the truth than the more complimentary likeness. Roger was 
rather a weak, insignificant youth. When he first joined the 
regiment he was so under-sized and odd-looking, and talked 
so curiously in bis French way, that the Colonel thought he must 
have come to see the cook, and directed an orderly to oondoct him 
to tho kitchen. He bad to explain that he had come to see the 
Colonel and not the cook. It is possible that there really was a 
stronger resemblance in expression, if not in feature, oetween 
Roger and the Claimant than the counsel for the defence were 
willing to admit. But tho physical evidence against the Claimant 
was overwhelming. It is possible that a man might increase in 
bulk, so that, having been once slender as Roger, he should become 
gross and ponderous as the Claimant ; but the latter is an inch or 
more taller than Roger, who was twenty-four when bo left Eng- 
land — un Age at which men cease to grow in height His head is 
larger ; Roger's helmet, which was too loose for him, and had to 
be padded with a newspaper, was a painfully tight fit for the 
Claimant. Roger's hair was straight and lank ; tho Claimant’s 
is curly. Roger's ears adhered to the side of his head; the 
Claimant's cars arc dependent and free, with large lobes. 
Apart from tho disputed scars on the Claimant's left foot, ho has 
no marks of having been bled at all ; but Roger was frequently 
bled on account of nstlima. Roger's arm was oiaboratoly tattooed, 
first by a sailor, who pricked out the emblems of Faith, Hope, ana 
Charity, and afterwards by Lord Bellew, a schoolfellow, who 
added n cable and ** U. C. T.'* On neither of the Claimant’s arms 
are there any tattoo marks, though there is a mark at the wrist 
which it has been suggested might be a tattoo of A. 0 .” burned 
out. It will occur to every one that if the Court could have in- 
sisted upon beginning with a physical examination of the Claimant 
there would at once have been an end of the cose, and that three 
instead of one hundred and three days would then have been 
sufiicieut to dispose of it. As it WQs,*the jury could come to no 
other conclusion than that the claim had broken down, while 
the Judge had no alternative but to commit Thomas Castro 
to Newgate. ^ 


NEWSPAPER DECORUM. 


W E are, as is well known; nn admirable peohle: and, 
have a strong point, it is the deep respect whlon we al 

. i’.. zL* A t -.r 


, ifwe 
always 

entertain fur that mat sole^nid of public morality which we 
call decorum, and v^ch our French Mends, by a slight psrversi<m 
of the meaning of the word, describe as cant. As it is undeniable 
that yve possess this virtue, by whatever name it may be called, 
we ore of course quite right in giving heaven thanks for it os often 
and 03 nubUcly os possible. A man may sometimes be excused for 
hiding his light under a bushel, because a judicious display of 
modesty is frequently the best mode of extorting praise from our 
neighbours ; but if as a nation we do not blow our own trumpet, 
wo may be quite cerlain that nobody will take the trouble to blow 
it for us. Let us therefore njoice with all due complacency that' 
we are not as tho Americans. Their newspapers, 'pander to tho 
curiosity of the many -headed beast by trespassing on theprivadea 
of life, and publishing to all the world details which are rightly 
excluded from our aumiitiblo press. It should be our proud boost 
that our journals, like our novels, may be read from the top of the 
first column to tho foot of the lost — always excepting oertam 
advertisements— without calling up a blurii to thecheekB of vitgins 
or boys, and witliout unnecessarily dragging Into daylight matton 
which are not of public right. The Bntbih press shooU, he, 
and of course it is, in this as in every other remet, the 
pride and envy of the world. But at the same me, for, 
alas! tliere ore <<buts” to eve^ positive assertion— It mult ^ 
not be forgotten that even Eng^sfamen are men. Newmpen 
must be more or leas amiudng, and cannot entirely doprita them- 
selves of that great source of amusement which ia dmved from 
our criminal juriapnidence. The publicity of our trials Iil wa 
believe, one of the numerous paUadiuniB of our Hbertias j ana the 
more public they oze, the moie thorouf h^ of eOurae, will our 
liberties be secured. But, indepan&itlj of oonatitalloiial 
considerations, no pbibntbrapiot. ooiidd wUi to dtl down 
materially the nporu wbUh dlbt tta ottmlSon of a whole 
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xuHion.^ It i» undoubtedly a pity that tbeie ahould bamurdei*^ 
adulteriaa^ and diaputea aa to the ownership of large property ; 
but aa human nature i« constituted we may be pretty certam that 
there wlU be an abundant supply of such incidents ; and perhaps 
people who delight to trace tlie natural ebemistiy by which some 
good is distilled f^m the greatest evils will regard the plesaure 
gireU to the public as some set^oiT against the injury indicted upon 
individual. Compare, for example, the pleasure caused by the 
in a Fronch newspaper with the pleasure giv^ by a 
really good crime in Euglmid. The fiction endeavours to interest 
people by glowing pictJires of imaginaiy vice; and it possibly 
succeeds in ainusiug, if not in instructing, a large number of 
intdligont persons. The fact, on the other hand, may be for less 
artistically composed, and may be deficient in many elements of 
dramatic 'iuterest. Rut the magic of reality iu vests the dull, 
blundering criminal with a charm absolutely uuitvalled by the 
most vivid hero of fiction. The most thrilUng narrative of Balzac 
or Sue or Dumas, to say nothing of their humbler British imitator^^. 
is wcaiisomo if set beside the true story of some flesh -and-blood 
ruffian with just enough originnlily to kn(>ck out somidxnly’s 
brains o« a slightly new plan. His performance gives pleasurt^ to 
thousands of breakfast-tables, and provides ontertainirig rending 
on Sunday mornings for himdreds of thousands of intelligent 
working-men, Dickens was a popular writer, but ho never com- 
manded an audience to be compared in numbers with those which 
have hung ovor the minutest details of the deeds of our great 
practical artists in crime, nor did his readers follow his most 
tlirilling narratives with the same absorbing interej*t. The 
novelist, it is true, has the advantage in the long run ; but whilst, 
it' we may so speak, the scent of blood is yet fresli or the mvNterv' 
htill unravelled, the vporker iu fact hopeless'ly distances the worker 
in Action. And, therefore, if wo consider the quantity without 
paying too much attention to the quality of the emotion, it is 
perhaps disputable whether the ])leasuro which, thanks to the 
newspapers, is the indirect result of a great crime does not fre- 
quently outweigh the pain which is its immediate consequence. 
We leave some inferences from this fact to bo considered by 
utilitarian moralists, and are content with observing that our un- 
rivalled system of reporting trials may be regarded as in some degree 
compensating our newspapers for the bonds of decorum which 
elsewhere restrain their energies. It would be wrong for them to 
regale their renders by imaginary vice; but they are both di.s- 
eharging a gi*eat public duty and appealing to a stronger interest 
when they give the fullest details of a real ntivxiity. 

There are, however, certain limits, not altogether easy of d^^flni- 
tion, witliin which their energies should be restrained. It has 
been felt, for example, that inatKTs occasioually transpire in the 
Divorce Court upon which it is not desirable to alford the wide**t 
possible publicity ; aud we are glad that reticence in such mntier-j 
IS more Kenerally practised than of old. There is another class 
of cases m wditcu eur laudable practice produces individual hard- 
ships bxj great to bo coinpensnU d even bv the public umu'seincnt. 

hen, for example, an attempt i.s made to extort money by 
threata of exposing the past circumstances of a woman’s life, the 
public may possibly enjoy the scandal ; but it is an enjoyment of 
which Biiyb<»dy with a relic of manly b'elin^w’ould bo heartily 
ashamed, and ceitainly it is not one which ne wuuM accept at 
the price of beinj made more or less tho nccomplice of 
the extortioner. Tho public interest is not that wing^ should 
be giveu to tho scandal, but that it sbt>uld bo kept 
within the narroweit po*-ible liinits compatible with the ends 
justice, Fveu if the alle-od facts nro true, or partly true, the 
public has no claim to know them. It seems monstrous <*nough 
that the wdiolo newspajHif-readiug population sboubi be invited lo 
diAcnss whether or iiyt a woman has always ltd a virtuous lift. It 
is all the harder because, even if iht accusation bo utterly fabo, 
there is always a chance that some of tho mud s<^1throwu may 
stick. Cases of int-dernble haidsbip frequently occur wber»* 
the vilest accu.«ation.v are made ngaiiiat character which, from* 
their very nature, are incapable of being decisively answered. The 
questiou'U simply wliether A. is guilty of some lufamous vice or 
R. Is a perjurer ; and very often no testimony is available except 
that of the acL'UftfeT and the accused. People to whom the chorac- 
tew ore well known may form some probable coujccturts ; but tbe 
general public, to whom .A. and B. are nothing but A. and B., can 
only mallke a guess in the dork. In all such cases it would seem 
plain enough that every care should be taken not to give prema- 
ture or unnecessary publicity to the accusation. Tbe pain inflicted 
is in any case enormous : ii may bo inflicted on a perfectly inno- 
cent person ; and, uioreovcT, it may operate in favour of tbe wor«t 
criminals. A villain who attempts to extort money by a false aocu- 
satioQ— a crime which is frequently more morally detestable 
than even a murder — counts upon tbe nnwillio^esa of his 
Tictiin to have a public inquiry which will be poMul, whatev er 
its ultimate results. To give utmeossiary publicity to the inquiry 
is therefore to put a m^w weapem into the hands of the rUest 
of banian beings, and to enable them to give anotbar turn of ^ 
icrew to the person under torture. We fully believe that many 
a senoitive woman would rather buy off a villain at aoy piloe than 
submit to the misery of having it pubIMled in eveiy newspaper in 
yVffiawd that an (mputatlon had been mr.de her vdrtoe, 
V^eshould not favour a man who eouid make suoa m impiitatiou 
mmeeeesarilji even if it were trasi; still less sbeutd ws bqlp bim 
to tiiifia upon it ; and, as no puniidimcnt could be too seteve 
for tbe aWdoned scouodral who would tqr to trade upon a 


fslra imputation, no care can bo too great to UToid putting addi- 
tional weapona into bis hands. 

For tbasa tolerably obvious reasons, wo have been very unplea- 
santly imptessed bv a coc^e to which we shidl not rafor more parti* 
culsHy ; though, from the care taken by the IcMlera of public 
opinion, we cannot suppose that many of our riders are ignorant 
01 its savoury detailSi It has, however, revealtKi a state of the 
law and of tbe press to which attention may properly be called. 
In the first place, it seems that it is iKisaible for a man to go before a 
magistrate, and without reference to any legal proceedings, to make 
a declaration quite promiHcuoiisly to certain facts which would be 
destructive of a lady’s character. This appears to us to be u very 
singular arrangement. At tho simple cost of liability to a pro»<o- 
cutiou, which ill luonv cases may be a very remote risk, a niuu may 
gratify his malice or Ills avarice by putting upou rcconi, with oV 
without provocation, a solemn declHration that a woman is uuchufte, 
We aft quite unable to see what end can be served byalli)wing a 
certain otlicial stamp to be placed upon the gravest accusaiions 
which, even if true, do not form part of any judicial priiceodings. 
There mv* circumstances under whicli it may be iiecessiiry to take a 
miui's ovideuco on such innlters; but that he should be allowitd to 
> volunteer such a statein^oit without rhyme or reason, just because 
' he likes to make it, is opposed to all one’s ordinary notions of 
Kuglish justice. So far o'* appears, wo may any of us now walk 
oil to the nearast police-court, aud make a solemn 6xpi.i8ura of tbe 
worst things we choo.so to nay about our neighbours' lives, to which 
they can only reply by bringnig an action for libel against us. But 
thiri evil is coinparu lively small iu itself; as it does not npponr 
that the declaration so iinuie would uecessarily be known to many 
pct>ple. We provide any intending extorter of hushiuouey with 
a convenient mode of recording his calumnies, but we do not give 
him the widest possible circulation. That kind oflice has Uten 
on the pres4'nt occasion undertaken by tho Timcn^ which, in 
the vttkQ to w^hieh we refer, publishos at length the decloi'iiiion in 
question, barely thi^, if wu put the host constructhui upon 
it, is a very cruel oversight. It may gratify the prurient tastes 
of some readers to know pivcis(dy what is the iinptjtation which 
bns been niaile upon a lady’s character, but inenuwhilo it is 
placing her in n most pninfhl pi»!<ition without the smallest neces- 
sity. It is giving every possible publicity and enirency to an 
accusation which may turn out to he entirely false, but whicli, 
meanwhile, may probably make upon many people an irupreisiion 
haul to bo removed, evou by the clearest rofutatifui. Of the nierils 
of the particular cose wo can, of course, say nothing. It mat tors 
ii<»thing for our prc'^ent purpose whi» may bo in the right as 
to the facts. But, nccuiviing to the present system, il seems 
that n »*ulliriently nn^crujmlons man, who bis way to con- 
cocting a tolerably coheri ut story against a woman, may threaten 
her with making a (lechtiation before a iniigieitnite, which will 
bo published to the vvlioio world ami reml on lialf tiio break- 
fast-table.s of tbe I riit^-d Kingd«mi before she has had any oppr>r- 
tunity of mnliing adid’imee. Without wishing to deprive anybody 
of a liarmleKs amuseneoit, w'o may wifely say thal this is n im»ans 
of otb'iJce which can rd>vion,Mly bo turii'^d the wnjsf purposes, 
and we ie;.Tct that a leiidina iiewNpap'T should by any inmlvertence 
permit its columns to I)** made m any degree Hub^»u’vient to it. 
i VVe indeed iiro bullicdmillv prudish to bo very littlo edilied liy the 
I completeness with which the evideuco in lhi» cafie has been 
re]»orted by tho pre^s generally. 'J ho de*claration 8*jeui» to bo a 
I Wanton ng{jravatinn of tho evil; but that is a detail. If fi iiiuu 
nuiK-r a ;;iie,voimimj»utati</n upon a woiiian^i character, it is highly 
I ii(.:-irahle that ho should bo puniHbed if it is false, and a certain 
I amount of publicity is net:e‘‘Hiry. But surely it i.'i a camu of all 
others where, under any ciKMimfttnnco.s, tho publif ity should bo 
restrained within the narrowest limits. To givo all tbh details ol 
tbe accusation at full b-n^th can servo no possihla jiurpom^ that 
wc t*ee, exc<*pt gratifying a piurient curiosity. It i^ an untnnr)ly 
ticiion to take away a Woimin's clmriudor without inijicrativo 
necessity, mid tlmso who ^pl«■Jul the accuwition ns widely as 
po.Shible are substantially nllies of the man who originated it. 


I Till*: CATHOLIC MuVK.MKNT IN BAVAUIA. 

F or many reasons, Axith which our readera will by ihi*! time h-; 
iamilinr, the Catholic reiicti'.in against the Vatirnn Coiinui 
; finds iu head-quarters in Bavaria. Asa writer in thw Alhjnhnhr 
' Zvitmuj the other day obaerved : — “The movement has no loo/^ r 
' seek for its natural centre; it has already found it in the Ikivoriajj 
i’flpitul. Hero for the moment it staudu bid'ore the doM/s ol a 
Church corresponding to its requirements within the hjtate. It 
rests with tho Ci:/vernm«nt to open thow doors: it was nnab/it 
not to do so earlier, but to keep them shut any longer would sliow 
a want of insight.” In Austria, for une\j)laiij«d rn*'</r), 
the Govemmeni appears to have betrayed this wfint of m- 
«ight^ if w« may crwlit a recent announcement that no civil 
vdidity will be accorded to the ocK of Old (.'hUoIu' prir-s 
On the other hand, in Prussia, Prince Bismarck, wbo ii.n 
never proved hinnsilf a religious partisan, and hru» v.xuwuy 
mamfeated no hostility to the Itoman Catholic Church , 

baa bfeo forced by political exigencies into an intern cfuiD- t 
with Ultrfunontaniaai, and there, oa in Bavaria, the opji^'^d- p«r»y 
Jtt the Church have every likelibor>d of being allowv^d isir pi.iyr 
The BUtognipb letter of conj^Tatulation sent tolV. Ddllinfc' r 
we^ on £» occasion of Lis siveniy-tbird birthday may he tiikvii 
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to iuflicjfite tha friendly faalbg aatertaiaad for, him by hia 
iSovoreigu ; and tha ofaroowing atteQdmutd a| bit I^urea oo the 
lieunion of the Chuioliaiy now iu courea of delife^ »t Munich^ to 
which we eball have to tefer again pieoently, tofluntntly tettihet 
to hit contiuued influeaoe and popuhirity. There it|howeyerr further 
evidence of a more pteoite and etati^iticiiii kind to the advance of 
the movement m. the country, which is worth recording. The 
general eatabliohineiit of Committeea, and, whererar required; of 
religloue congregatione {Oememde) of Old Catholioi; wni the 
twofold o^ect of the orgnnization set on foot by the Munich 
Congress of last SeptombfT. And the latter part of the programme 
waa of oouree sure to be tho most diihcult m itself to carry out, 
while moreover it necettsarily in each instance presupposes the 
fonuer. These ecclesiastical communities, with a local home and 
a regular pastorate, could not in Germany be organized without 
the sanction of the Oovemment ; and there would be no means, 
nor indeed any adequate ground, for taking such a step in the 
absence of a coii.^iderahle body of warm adherents of the move* 
ment. It is ju^t in this crucial point, howe^'er, that it bos at- 
tained a great aud probably unexpected success. Let us mention 
a few examples. 

At Cologne, as our readers are already aware, two churches have 
been placed at the disposal of the Old Catholics, who have obtained 
one at Tkiun also. But to come to Bavaiia. Congregations have, 
St appears, been formed at Nuremberg and Batisbon, two of tho 
principal cities, and the latter the see of the most violent of the 
Uorinnn infallibilist bishops. At Amherg, in the centre of what 
ia couHidored a peculiarly Ultramontane pruviuce, the burial of an 
Old Catholic citizen, Zunnei> by name, solemnized by Professor 
Friedrich, was Attended by an immense concourse of all classes, 
while the address got up by the clergy ns u counter demonstra- 
tion wits very scantily signed, and chiefly by persons who were 
evidently not acoustomea to write their names. The country 
people are always held up by the Ultramontane organs as the 
tirmsst pillars of Papal orthodo.xy : but at the villages of Tegemsee, 
Orating, and tiacliseukam, the discourses of tho Altkatholik leaders 
wore n'ceived with enthusiastic tokens of eympatby. More 
important is the recent edtablishinont of an Old Catholic con- 
gregatiou with a regular pastor at Kempten. a town of 2, coo 
inhabitants, in the h^rt of a district where toe resistance of tho 
people to the new dogma seems to be both general and of a very 
tlotermined character. At Munich tho pastoral charge has been 
entrusted tho Local Committee to a priest named Ilassler, 
formerly cbnf^^aia at Ztegeiihals, as the needs of the congregation 
had quite ouigrown the zealous but nocessmily irregular mlnUtra- 
tioQs of Ur. Friedrich and others, who could not devote their 
whole time to the work. A request has also been preferred for 
the use of a second church within tho city, ns tho little 
chapel on tho banks of tho Isar, which nos been occu- 
piea for the lost four months, is greatly overcrowded 
on all Sundays and festivals, besiaes the inconvenience of its 
remoU* situation, though no OMtaoles of weather or distance havo 
nt all ciioled the zeal of the increasing band of worshippers. At 
Meriiigand Kirfersfelden, the parish priests who, together with their 
people, have openly repudiated the new dogmas, remain in un- 
disDuted posscMsion of their churches aud eudowinouts, hut the 
** New Catholics,’' as they are now called in Germany, are allowed 
tlie use of the church at certain hours. It is impossime to measure 
the full strength aud extent of the opposition iu Munich till the u.^ 
of some large church in the city is secured to them, and, after the 
express declarationa of the Government assuring them of the 
fuU»*si recognition and protection by the State, as Catholics, it can 
hardly be doubted that so reasonable a demand will be speedily 
(^mipliod with. Already two of the most powerful corporations 
ill the 8 tate— the Univenity and the magistracy — axe acknow- 
ledged roprescDtativea of the Oppositiou. It is of course 
freely objected by the adverse party that, after all, the 1 
iiiovemeutis no more than a tempest in a teacup, and will be 
powerlurts, iLi Dr. Newman said some years ago of the Tractoriau ] 
movement in England, to stir the huge inert mass of the Church 


hiorai'cby. Hut to this there is the obvious reply that, to adopt 
the phrase of an intelligent observer on the spot, the vast net 
in which the muvemeiu is intended to boatifled in the bud has a 
good many boles in it." There are, he adds, and his statement is 
no doubt truM beyond the limits of Bavaria, abundant symptoma 
of a forced and unnatural acquiescence among the general body, 
who as yet make no outwartl sign of dissent. And we may add that 
there are not wanting signs of an equally unwilling and merely 
formal and provisional Bubmiasion the hisnops of the 

mlnorUyi who have managed somehow or other to potca up thebr 
quarrel with Romo for the present. The sole obrndmuraliont which 
eaeroiaed any oontiol over the headstrong obitinscy of the dominant 
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of Cbiistiaa imioi^ and theiy tiba leeig 
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mreat hau of the -Htiaevitt, 
and are pretty fully reported every weA in tlm 
A very brief notice of the main points touched upon ie oB wa OttB 
find room for here. ^ Tho opening l^ture givee minute statbtioa 
of the present divisions of the Cnristum world, with an account 
of the numbers and leadinjg characteristics of the various eom^ 
ponent elements of which it is made up. In his second addiass 
the lecturer giv^ a rimilar analysis of the condition mkt preepeetB 
of the diflhreut sections of the heathen world, and of the imsriofiaiy 
enterprises, both Catholic aud Protestant, for their oonve^on, ' 
which he regards os at best very partial and unsatiafkGtory, 
that iu great measure owing to the disunion among ChristUns, 
fie therefore concludes by entreating all who love the name of 
Christ to pray daily for an outpouring of the spirit of Peace, that 
a new Pontecost of harmony and enlightenment may be celebrated 
throughout Christendom. In the third lecture Dr. Ddllkiger returns 
to the religious controvemes among Christians, with the aim of 
discriminating disputes about esseutim dogmas from disputes about 
matters of opinion, and he dwells at some length on the great schism 
of so many conturios standing between the Eastern and Wos^m 
Churches. The fourth lecture, which must have been peculiarly in- 
teresting to such an audience, contains a vivid sketch of the German 
Reformation, and does ample justice to the '^surpassing greatness 
of mind and marvellous miinysidedne&s of LutW, mich made 
him the man of his age and his people." The split between the 
adherents of the old and new learning only widened with time, 
and it was not till the end of the seventeenth century that the 
centrifugal force of tho Protestout movement had spent itself, and 
men on both sid^ began in earnest to look about them for the 
weans of recunciliation. The fifth lecture ia devoted to a review 
of the nrincipal attempts which have been made in that direction, 
especially tlioao connected with tho uames of Callxtus, Grotlus, 
Busauet, aud Leibnitz, and the ironical policy of Innocent XI. 
The lecturer Hpealcs hopefully of tho future, and observes that, 
wherever ho looks, aud especially in Gerniany and England, be 
sees signs of a reaction towaids unity. A sixtn and last lecture 
is promised to be deUvered on Wednesday next, with immediate 
relereuco to the religious phenomena of England We ore not, it 
must be remembered, engageti now in reviewing Dr. Doilinger's 
lectures, but ai-e simply calling attention to them, and to the im- 
pression they are proaucing 10 Germany, in connexion with the 
I movement of which he is tae acknowledged leader. One rather 
importimt corollary would seem to follow naturally, if not neces- 
sanly, from the line of argument pursued, imd is indeed expressly 
atfirwed by other writers on the same side. The view is evidenUy 
spreading among the theologians of the party that none of the 
mudisorfri Councils, held after the division of East and West had 
been consummated, can be regarded as (Ecumenical in the strict 
seusu of the word, add that the Chrintian Church can only be re- 
united on tho basis of the faitlx previously agreed upon, which must 
iorm the 8 tarting-pt)int for any future aevelopmenta. This is ex- 
pressly stated in Professor Friedrich's Tfiffebwm, and is said to be 
tuHintained or certainly implied in the language of some leadiog 
bishons of the minontv — Archbisbou Kenrick for one. We are 


the question. But it is obvious on the of it what a pawerild 
solvent the acoeptance of such a jprinciph^would apply lo a great 
deal of tho popular belief and practice of Roman Oothol^ 
countries. And it is in such popular tmditions, far more ia 
their dogmatic standards, that the chief grounds of antagonism 
between rival religious communions are usually to be sought 


faelion at tmr Vatkaa Synod, but whi<m also again and again ia- 
danadthebiihopsof theOpposition tu hold their hand, was £e dread 
of aDfaism. And ftom the first the keener and bolder spirits in the 


mmority perceived that to this, if they were iu earuwt, it must 
oome at loet unless the Curia would yisld. Even during the early 
moflths of the Oouiieil Dr. Friedrich had plainly told his frieu^ 
iu Bauae that it would aot be the first or the second time a schism 
hidVwreiieuailthe only irene^ fi>r the wounds of the Church, 
8i#pia|lf the o ei re e t agoisst CTurialkm and ^eauitiim was reallj 

the inevitablf mult. To 
imd the example stems not 

daftiid the policy of a tempotaiy ■ohiam, { 


IBIPKBIAU8H WHITEWASHED. 

I MPERIALISM has been put on its trial at Bboad id the 
person of the Count Janvier dels Mbtte, ex-Prefeot of tlm 
and nas been— shall we say honourably P— acquitted We do wet 
fancy that M. Thiers and his Republie will have nanoh. yoQdoiri^ m 
oosgratulate themselves on the resmt of this experiment K TM erej 
I who boasted the other day of hie yearn and expmieqibB, ehonldwo? 
loinly know bis countrymen by i£b rime. It inaybe eidliMCttat^ 
he ^ a purpofj m bnngiog a represaoiative sitmp 
to the bw of public opinion, and that purpoee oan matmlaMi^^ 
other than to discredit Imperial institutions* Be bea(lri)itU^ 
setf in the midst of more ^portoat burinese to diifMh 
ionlttag official in his Swiss e]^e, and reetriai STin JMS 
Jnslibi in vir^e of extreditka lieatiee, fie eadEiirii^Vlinte 
eijl^t months^eonfinement wh&s powering the;M -im 
to hpeore his oondemhatkMi* Bd aniiigplii 
of anuaifintl? moat nhanMss " w wiirfaLaok - ■ 

oonrt 'ttai&lmH. ■■ 






Dotiity 1ki;t|«iaidcil c|^«qi» wiUliai to hM hki t6 m** 
twpl naft mmAon, or to imm fMM \mom m nona 
hh stoij. Veij &«hr tlMO» wiU bo loeiil 
dflMit ootH IfluuiiM to bmno Um •• « fopnMitttlre of ilio 
•iimm imbivo eallod down jodgnmi on Fmaoo. B«t tboii it 
ncft tikolMpftntton to toppotethAtbowfil Iniuiy wt^jrloioettttiii 
ooxtHoniMiee of the roeeat nnirieiittnt dMotuvot. It » 
e|oor thud tbote wbo uttd to odmiio tod Moodntt with ham, in 
of the immonlity be ptnuMf win ooatmnt to bold bim in 
•t%h ttittm at ever; that mUdemtaiioiiif which oar 
jadm ddl by ugly nfunet will bo otaoelUd by a of hit 
wilOaBt jifto tM hit oilleitl nwiita i in abovi, that hit nablic 
4 tnuia wifi bt eondoaedp at inheyoiit to a ayitom that auiu wj 
naop^ awhile they throw hit tMoaonai virtuea into hrmhtor relief, 
jf . Janaiar da la Motto evideotlr esneotad aa mmea, wd Jkw 
biinaalf aoeciidi&gh. Eight inonAa of priaon foUowing on oitici^ 
doatitntioii baa naithor broken hie apirit nor made ins 

coiiicionoo unduly aenaitivo. A^t tho bar of Rouen he carried 
erect aa in the halla of hia o^al reaidenoe at Evreux, 
and tho prioDliar pieaerved all the dignity of the Prefect. He 
know* h^a countrymen better than the veteran atateeman who 
piotiaionally rt^lataa their deetiniea. He haa been moving 
wUh the ago ever aineo he entered public life. He served hia 
apprentioeabip to atateainaYiahip in the school of tho Empire. 

EaapiTa made it its busineHS to atudv the imtssee whom it 
ruled^ to promote their prosperity, to pander to their weaknesses, 
to mstract their fancies — at once to serve, to guide, and to 
daaale them. M. de la Motte knew very well that he was not an 
ordinary culprit Slightly to ]>arody words placed on a memorable 
occasion in the mouth of his late master, he represents a system 
and a cause, a success and a defeat. M. Thiers's Uovernmeut 
singled him out for exposure and retribution as represent- 
ing renascent Imperialism. Ho was sensible of the honour, 
and accepted the challenge. He had a right to be proud of 
the iiupued distinction. Whether he had done all ' that he 
was charged with, or the half of it, he bad only strained his 
powers within the limits of a judicious discretkni, and netted as 
the most energeUc and able of his confHrtf. iSo, in fact, said 
no less a personage than M. Thiers's Minister .of Finance, and 
we at least are (j^uito ready to believe it. M. de la Motte 
comprehended instinctively the principles of Imperialism, and 
had all the qualities to put them in auccessful practice. He 
entered on his political apprenticeship in the sub-rrefectare of 
l>ieppe« Even in that mou^^st station ne found means of recom- 
manaing himself to those whoso busiimM it waa to dovolnp service- 
able talent. Ills first promotion fully jiistificd the good opitiion of 
his superiors, and procured him yet higher preferment. Although 
not a Prefecture of the first ut second rank, the Eure was an 
important end delicate post. It contained a large and unu^imlly 
intalhgent liberal element strongly disalFected to the Empire, 
and was moreover exceptionally exposed to Bourlxm and Drlcanist 
induences. An Imperitd prefect had no need to make enemies m 
the Eure. He was sure to had hostile critics in abundance. The 
tatious ingenious methods of cooking oflicial acinnints would of 
Oouxae remain strictly family secrets, and the Conseil Qdn^xal that 
passed the bills would he composted of staunch partisans of the 
luHng powers; but the outlay generally, the pomp, parade, and 
eoetly lestlTities, would be matter of public ohservation, while 
private inregularities far less fiagrant than those imputed to M. de 
la Matte would be dkcussed and exaggerated by tiie gossip of a 
peovinoUl toirn* such as be was, M. de la Motte gained an 
mrinoidinaiy popularitv, and even the recent dlsclosurei do not 
seem in any degtea to nave alienated the sympathies of bis late 
•uhiseta Wa are told that he w^M regarded os a victim and a martyr 
•«»toe victim of hia own brilliaut qunlitieaaiid genial vices, a martyr 
to the pdlUleal strategy of a precisian Government. * The leading 
magnataa iff the department, dted as witnesses against him. 
laliom missad an opportunity of putting in a good word in hil 
ibvaur, sod now that he is restored to likwrty, they will no doubt 
aaloeuila with him on the old friendly terms, we may fairly 
come to the conclusion that, according to French ideas, M. de la 
Motte is a model magUtrate, and we may draw the Inevitable 
coadusioa aa to the Ibm of govenuuent that is best suited to his 
conntiy* 

Iiiaailmg9|MAm<liit w get of aocio^ in the department 
of the Em tmm lamrial institutioiia and M. Janvier de la 
Xotli. Wmrk aad warn went hand in hand at the Prefectme, 
and enmy imtmu^ omting itself cmtld afford to indulge in 
mliiiwfl Thempdel f«edMtfase|iieen{tedaashov^ 
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pobtof tkw tlMl was justlbad hy pmedm «ed |i»ai^ 
tug mo^ it asagr be admitted that tbm is much in 
he auegae. Me laaa absolutely tm from pr^udioe in the obmea 
fli has nieaa% and aomathiiig less than aeoumte hi ftaenoial 
details ; bat. Mroadiy speaking, he JnsOtSad the eouddeooe of hto 
•upmioie. Ha spent freely, fbr the pubUe ee well as for himself; 
certainly he saved nothing. He deveUiped the riches of hUpriivina^ 
and oonvertad the ffuctuatiag mass of its seiitimeiit tolmpfriolisin. 
He appaeic to have beau ae generous to tho poor as to himself, 
although he is loeused of having borrowed from them in a time 
of dire neeeisity. He opened roade and built bridges that raised 
the value of land ; he promoted the SjgricuUural and hurUoultural 
ashiUtions that have made tho fortunm of formeie and gurdenem 
in the Eure. He conciliated the aristociacy, cseeted ioyal euthu- 
eiasm among the people, preserved the public iranquUlity, and 
pleased all parties, it every agsnt of the Bnoapartee had carried 
out the Imperial programme with equal judgment, the Kiuperor 
might probably now have had a root over his head at 8t. Oloud, 
instead of languishing in exile at Gliisleharet. For M. de U 
Motte WAS a man St iudefatigahle spirit as well as of iron 
frame. Ho went about his ottioial business with even greats 
energy than about his pleasures. If he delighted in dinsipatian. it 
never dulled hU fscalties or interfered with hia ^ing nia 
master's work. He was a thoroughly onllghtenod adminisUatpr, 
ami it was not only in moral quostions that ho set slight store 
by old-fashioned ideas. Ho had tho reverential oonddeuco of 
the rural mayors and the ;)eaiimts ; he won the respectful ttunsiders'* 
tiou of the commercial centres. He was hail-fellow welUmet alike 
with long-descended nobles, self-made men, and rustic clodhupprs, 
preserving all the time his own dignity and that of his master. 
For, with all his urbanity, M. de la Motto stood no non- 
sense. He suppressed j^mrnals, repressed the factions, put tho 
moires and cur^s in training, and taught them, with their docks 
and their villages, to answar the word of command wish servile 
obedience. It would seem that tho French like this surt of thing. 
They toel gratitude as well as rt^pect for the man who can drive a 
team so queer with a hand at once drm and gtniUo ; who will let 
them have their beads so long as they keep his Mad, but holds 
them well togKher in spite of themMlves, and will puffer them < 
neither to holt nor to Ktumble. 

Adroit, able, and brilliant as be was, surely M. de la Motto’s 
official cAMer would have been an im]^NuibiUty in any country 
but France. The most painful onil signidoant jnirt of the story 
is the general tone of morality which it shows. No wonder that 
his ** indiscretions " are regarded with leniency, when so ixiany 
people uf nil tanks w^cre found to make themselves his accomplices. 
For in every cA4Mf where he confesses to a fabrication of miconnts 
one or more persons bi^sides himself wore in the secret. Home of 
them were siihnrdinat«j ollicials, whose cartels might have bsen 
blighted by a single word from their master, it is natural, perha|is, 
that th^y should not have presumed to a virtue greater than his, 
but it is signihcani at the same time that he should have dared to 
admit so many of them to his secrets. It showed that neitber 
he nor they believed he was placing himself in their power. 
More<tver, many of his aocomplicee ware men of indapaiident 
posithm. Yet they, no leas than errant aeronauts, o<maervat<,»rs 
of holanical gardens, and managers of theatres, all consented to 
furwanl the I'refect's desips on . the purse which it was hit 
buriueifs to protect. There were besides a parfect host of far- 
tnom, trsdcKpeopb*, carriort, gardeners, common labourers, who 
were made privy to as many misdemeanoure, and became parties 
to what we should regard as criminal offences in oliedicuce to 
bis simple order. Wo We no moone of judging how fur M. de 
la Motto may have corrupted society, or now wr the afu^ tone 
of society carried M. deU Motte into pushing his moral liberty to 
license. We may reascrnably suppose that a department is not to 
be utterly dmoraliied in a few years, and that ha found iu the 
Eure a soil exceptionally favourable to the mrowth of the s^d bo 
sowed. We may presume that this sort of thing has beau going on 
generally over Enmce during the two daeades of the Empire. Gf 
such men were the Empire, and such were iU morals. M* Thiers 
has chosen to bring it to the bar of opinion, and opinion seems to 
pronouDoe decidedly in its favour. 


lUFANT LIFE PHOTECTION. 


fT^BE praetlce which is commonly called haby-farmiug was iii* 
X veatigated last Session by a Coounitiee of tho House <>f 
Cemsnons, which produced a blue-book of jEonnidahla aixe ; and Mr. 
Charley, who was an active member of that Qommittee, hoM intro- 
duced a Xhll fbum^d on its recommandatkms^ which is as iMnucent 
as any riiild, and promiaea to introduce a BUI on the er^gtiatu 
of haatardy, whlim is periiaje questionable. We must allow that 
Mf. Charley ean quote evldenoe from the Wno-book in suppuri ol 
an altesatioa of we law of bastardy, hot tbof* would be htti^ 
fSKMtf In psoduoiM euideuie tm the other side. The I'rvoiiun r 
it tiba fhttriUkif HoepUal think* that magietxatet have 
eiritme l0O slrio|Miit ba the aroM iht^ have required of luihility 
qff Use Arilwr of a hnstasd^ hut lawyefa who' priuriise l^ffM» 
knew ihat tha odds ate in favouv «f an affilutimfl 

Irifvt If ?i( muf yam without reproach brief erilad upon to 
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meet cbarges of tbie hSod. Thero is a mao’a oath againat a 
and there & aleo the re^uhement of conoborat&oaof the girl ineoiiie 
matorud particular hf another witne^, which the law impoeae and 
which maoistratea are often inclined to fritter away. It la poaaible 
that the cbampiona of woman’s rights may take this matter up, 
and ally themselves with Mr. Charlev; and if bv such a com- 
bination of loroe the present bastardy law should be relaxed, the 
consequences to manldnd will be serious. Kespoctability will be 
no protet^on whatever against these allegations, for when a ^1 
resolves on peijury, she usually selects a victim wno can pay. 

The BiU tor the bettor protection of infant life provides that a 
baby-farmer must take out a licence, which may bo granted by a 
magistrate on a certificate to be given by a magistrate, minister of 
religion, or medical practitioner. The certiticato must state that 
the person signing it has personally investigated ” the character 
and fitness of the applicant. We do not perhaps Quite under- 
stand what is meant by personally investigating^ a woman’s 
character, but if wo do, we should think that men in general 
would feel disposed to decline the duty, particularly if, under Mr. 
Charley's other liill, there might be a temptation to the woman to 
allege that during the process of investigation she became a 
motner. The liill for protecting infants is a poor little Bill, and 
it was feebly introduced. There is to be no charge for the licence 
to keep a buby-ftirut, because, os Mr. Charlev says, the exaction of 
a fee might tend to deprive the childrenof*^ many little luxuries,” 
which he seems to suppose they usually onioy. The Bill is not to 
apply to ” homes or public orphanages established for the protec- 
tion of infants,” although we do not see how any distinction is to be 
drawn between a “ homo ” and an ordinary baby-farm, where of 
course the comforts of a home are provided. Mr. Squeers 
said of Dotheboys Hall, ^^the fact is it ain’t a hall,’’ and 
probably nobody who sent a child there supposed that it 
was. When *Ub6 comforts of a home” are ofTerod at a 
cheap advertising school, we understand what is meant. Any 
keeper of a baby-farm may call it a homo,” and the statement 
that it protected ” infanta as offectually as Mr. Charley’s Bill 
would not perhaps bo easy to refute. If any child dies in a 
Uceused baby-farm, there must be a medical certificate that the 
death arose from natural causes,” or an inquest must be held. 
But in truth the causes of death at these receptacles are almost 
always natural.” The child is separated fixim its mother and 
* kept in bad air on insufiicient fo^, and a largo percentage of 
children so treated die. The baby-farmoi*s know tboir business far 
too well to accelerate incautiously the opemtion of the ^'natural” 
causes which tend to removo natural children from a world whore 
their presence is inconvenient. Of course, if the babies are made 
to partake too largely of the ” little luxury” which is vulgarly 
called ** quietness,” a coroner's Inouest mav help to bring the baby- 
farmer to deserved punishment. But wo fiardly see, how the State 
can enforce the adequate feeding of nobody’s children, except by 
feeding them itself, which would omouiit to an oucounigeincnt of 
illegitimate intercourse of the sexes. The House of Coramona 
not inappropriately discussed on the same day with this Bill the 
question wnether the mixing of water with milk should ho 
punished as adulteration. Unless Government is to appoint in- 
spectors of pap-boats we fear that Mr. Charles’s well-meant otTorts 
will be inenoctuol. It appears from the evidence taken by the 
Committee that there are in all {lorts of London a large number of 
private houses used as lying-in esteblisbments where women ait) 
confiued. When the infants ere bom some few of them may bo 
taken away by their mothers ; but if they arc to bo “ adopted,” as 
is usually the case, the owner of the establishment receives 
for the adoption a sum of money, sometimes as little as 
S/., sometimos as much as 50/. or loc^., according to the means 
of the perspn who goes to be confined. The infant is then 
removed to the worst class of bohy-fanning bouses under 
an tirrangement with the lying-in establishments, by which 
the owners of the baby-farming bouses are remuneratwl, either 
by a Rirnll round sum which is totally inadequate to tlie penna- 
neut maiutonauco of the child, or by a small weekly payment 
whtclk is supposed to cover all expenses. In the former case thero 
is obviously every inducement to get rid of the child ; and even iu 
the latter caso. unless riio mother should come to look after it, 
which sho »c;ldom does, improper and insufiicient food, opiates, 
drugs, crowded rooms, bad air, want of cleanliness, and wilful 
neglect ar0 smo to bo followed in a few months by diarrhoea, con- 
vulsions, and waiting away. This is the substanc^ of the descrip- 
tion given of baby-forming in ths Report. The children bom in 
lyini^in ostiiblisbmcnts and removed to baby-farms are usually 
lUegitimate. The bunion of supporting these children may be im- 
posed upon the father, or the mother, or the community. Make 
the father pay by all means if you can catch him. But if you 
press upon tho mothers they will be irredatibly tempted to 
relieve themselves by folaly otiiliatiiig their t^ldren upon 
men who are able to maintain them. The third alternative 
is opposed by prevailing fooling; and yet if we cannot make 
up our luittds to maintain bastards, it is idle to complain that 
they hte allowed to starve. The objection to any effectual 
measure would be eometbinp similar in character to that which 
hes been urged against the Contagious Diseases Act. It would be 
eald that the State was encourofflug immorality. But if an effect 
tutf measure cfsoiot Hpumed. that is no reason why Mr. Oherfey 
AouUi propose • tteesitre which must Deueesarily be ineffecto^ 
#he i^omUtiHee^ u cmunuleory regUtxation of all 

. and we isee told that the Oovenunent eon- 

that object Sup- 


posfng it to bo eoeet^. ond onfoMdi the ctMi mi on 
bUiire of their pmals* mim% be supported elUimeitnei^^ or 
[ national expense* At pressttl no eeoount is taksvi cT these dhil- 
I dren, end 70 . 80 , or even ^ per cent of them die from aiiiie ^ 

! neglect Crime, however, is rere, while negleot isMmoit lovsii- 
able : and from the two eauies besteids are, as a witness pttte it 
broadly, ** killed off” before they are a year old. The Oomarittee 
further recommended an inspecuon of mng-in eetahlisbments; bnt 
Mr. Charl^ tells ue that so much dimciuty existed in fitmum n 
provision tor that purpose, that it bad.b^n determined not ^ 
embody that recommendation in the BUL Me did not exgi^ 
what the difficulty was, and we should think that such n meisdre 
might reasonably accompany that for compuleory regietraUpn* H 
it 13 intended that illegitimate children shall continue to be 
** killed oil” quickly, Mr. Charley ’a pretence of doing aometbing 
may usefully conceal a determina&n to do nothing. 

** The Christian, the philanthropist, and the legislater’’ ore sup* 
posed by Mr. Charley to concur in deriring that he Sho^ 
interfere to prevent the wanton destruction ” of infrnt life. 
It appears, however, that the mere fact that children are hand* 
nursed instead of breast-nursed, wiU, unless great care he tokjen, 
raise the death-rate even in woU-couducted homes to fortv per 
cent, and upwards. We are told in the Report that ** the chudren 
of wet-nurses, almost all of whom are single women, are usually 
put out to some dry-nurse for hire, and, in that case, aearcely any 
of them are known to live long.” This remarkable statement m 
born out by evidence which deserves the attention of the Christian 
and the nhilantbropist os well os of Mr. Charley and other legis* 
Inters. \Ve all know that among people who can aff'ord to pay 
for anything they desire to have, wet-nurses are sometimes in 
demand, ana this Report shows that the supply con only be ob* 
taiued by resorting to single women who have children. A 
married woman wiU not in general put another person’s child in 
place of her own for any reward that can be offered, because ffiia 
13 in oilect giving to the stranger a large, and to her own offspring 
a small, chance of life. In London, said a witness before the 
Committee, nearly all illegitimate children ore put opt to nurse, 
becaii«<e if a mother has her child to nurse she con hardly get her 
own living. It appears that of children put out to nurse neariy 
half die under good treatment, and therefore Mr. Charley’s 
could at the most only affect the possibility of life of the other 
half. It is to be hoped that Christians and philanthropists will 
be able to reconcile themselves to the small results of Mr. Charley’s 
labours. I’erhaps if a Couservative Government were tu be formed, 
it might appoint Mr. Charley to the office of Inspector-General of 
pnp-boats under his own Bill. 


RECKIITING 


F rom a Report on recruiting just issued, and the recent 
debate in the House of Commons on the same sttlject, we 
glean many interesting facta and obtain much food for thought* A 
successful method of recruiting is the basis of every militazy 
system, for, however excellent may be the organization of on army, 
it avails nothing unless there be an adequate number of men to 
organize. Nei^er in Prussia nor in France is there any diffi- 
culty un this point ; the former, by means of universal liability 
to service, and the latter, by conscription with substitntas^ hi able 
at all times to obtain the supply of men required. Both syatems 
possess the advant^es of simplicity, of economy, and of the oeiv 
tainty that there will never bo any lack of recruits to com]4ete ^ 
establishmonts fixed upon. In other respects there is a gfaat 
ference between the two systems. That of X^mssla tteda to 
increase tho respectability of the army and to raise the statPa 
of the soldier; that of France on the contraiy digzadea the 
profession of arms. It is objected to the l^maaUn method t^ 
• It involves an oppressive personal tax, and interlbraa wHh 
the productive industry of the country. In France mattera iie 
even worse | for the conscription is not only a persoaM 
but one which, like misfortune, is blind in its incmtence, white 
by the admission of substitutes the poor are placed at a gtait 
msadvanti^'o os^ compared with the rieffi. The latttf pm 
merely a line easily borne, the former contributes his a2i---matnil7, 
his labour, So strongly ore the objections to boUi mathhds of 
recruiting felt in England, that altnough the voluntM qritatti 
has always been more or loss a failure, we stiU qbatiiitetelly adbaio 
to our old practice. This practice is rimply that the State^gdii 
into the labour-market, ana compotes with other B 

has been shown by a contemporary that tin folittiliitjr ' " 
even when bolstered up by nigh Munttes nadiiliM ^ 

to the necessities of the moment, had soatoeiy ef 9 $t em ^ „ 

comjpleting our establlshmantf and it inay reasqnf% Wifttabtelited 
that the abolition of bounttea will toM to cbidlt teV 
supply of men. NevertbelaasHtededdedthatvolinMiffe^^ 
shauhave a further trial. Mr. tterdw^ te coiiAAe!^ the 
result, and ia sanguine as tp the affeotswhhdh Irir 

tepalisaUcm, improvmnflnls in tho eonfitknaf ihd > 

holding out of prises. lits 
of locamsstion which la. to 
thing, lor It will bring tbe i 
of aunnte whidi htm not Jyet h.-. 
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thM m Vjtt fat wttrir, ipd tttlca man lu flioit 

«a fiva ftal SVa ia^e« in btkl^ lha eogiiiiiarfi abd 

iatvoMw aniUjr naarlj eoiaplaiei aad ia tUe amlleiy tibrn 
ii • juSow^ OT aoma 1,783 goittwi. Tarioua «x|»laoatioiii 
4U!a owed (or this unaatitfactoiy ttela of thinga, aucli u tbo 
4iiig9ifiitatm eottunanood eigbtaaii moatba ago, asid the pre- 
4Miit great oemand for labour. StiU. bathe caueea what maj, 
ramaios that the awpiy fialla eTeo sow abort of the 
dagiaiia. The liiapeotor*QeBona of lUtfuiting blmaelf coofeaiea 
that at pieaent the aopply of men baa aot beau quite auffideat/^ 
amd that uioreaaed dUftcnlty U to be apprehended iu the future. 
He reokona the number of reeroita now i^uired aa 10 per cent, on 
ahe eataUlabment, and aatimataa that, owing to the tranafer of long 
aertiee men to the Reserve, the pereentage will gradually incronae, 
tiU in 1876, when the aix-jeanr men will begin to obtain their 
4iachaigei it will amoont to fifteen. According te tbia calcula- 
tionrtha aemumd will four yeara hence be half as large ogain aa it 
k at present We iSsncy that the estimate of ten per cent, is 
iindidy low, and we would suggest both that the maximum of 
demand will not have been reached till all the twelve«years' men 
aball have been diaeharged, and that if tan per coni, of recruits 
are required jearij when men enlist for twelve juars, nearly 
double that number will be neccaaary when the army is almost 
•es^uidvely oompoaod of aix-yeare’ men. It might be imagined 
that in proportion aa the Keaorve increases the active army may* 
be reduced. A little consideration, however, will show that this is 
n ihUaoy. Beaerve men will not bo as ofilcient ns those who have 
■erTsd upwards of three years with the colours without iiiUr- 
miaaioo. Nor can we ever reckon on obtaining, when we want 
them, all those borne on the rolls of the Reserve. It is obvious 
tbat unless high indocements are held out to tempt members of 
the Army Reserve to complete their Reserve service, no man will 
<»bey the summons to the colours unless it suits him to do so. 
How, fSor instance^ is a Reserve man who originally enlisted in 
Cork, was passed into the Reserve in Loudon, and subsequently 
settle in Tippera^, to be caugbt P is there to prev^mt a 

man from emigrating should the fancy seize him Y In last Mon* 
day’s debate Mr. Holms argued in favour of reducing the 
period of service from six to three years, and suggested that (ho 
army riiould consist of 83,000 men with the colours, 60, coo in 
the first reserve, and 50,000 in the second reserve. lie foigot, 
apparently, that the annual percentage of recruits would thereby 
be nds^ ^m tan to over thirty, and that we should require each 
|rear about 15,000 men, whereas the Inspector-Goncrnl ot Recruit- 
ing mforms us that annual average of from 20,oco to 2 1,000 
Is more than has been hitherto obtained.” Besides, though an 
infantry soldier learns his drill in a few months, he emmot be consi- 
dered as thoroughly trained till ho has served tliree years. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hohas, therefore, a.s soon aa he became valuable lie 
would be passed into the Reserve. In three years his military 
habits woold not have become fixed, his military knowledge 
would not have been converU*d into an instinct, and after a few 
montlu of eivU Ufe be would sink to a level of etUciency but little 
superior to that of a Militiaman. 

But, after all, thejpreasing question is this : — We cannot get a 
sufficient number 01 recruits even now, wluni our d^ni.nnds are 
moderate; what additional inducements shall we bold out when 
our demande increased and we have aeon that th**y must increase. 
The Inspector-Geneml confesses that by the abotition of bounty 
the inducements to enlist are in one respect loss than they were. 
Wa oemtider the abolition of bounty a proper rfind Judicious 
mwujtet but atiii, as a matter of Iket, the inducement to enlist has 
been dimtniahed oy the auiount of tbat bounty. Again, the soldier 
has now no right to serve long enough to obtain u pension, and, 
save in me instance^ be will not be permitted to make the army 
Us profspalon for Ul^ The Inspector-General institutes a com- 
parimn between the poaition of the man retiring after twentv- 
one yearn* service on a pension of a sbilling a day, and tbe ; 
poaition of the man who, after six yean’ service, is passed into 
rite ReiOinNi with an altowance of jL a year for six yean. The 
pmeent vafaie of the pension is tkom 33/. to 34/. los., while 
that of the Reserve pay is 28/. 8#., showing a balance in 
fiavonr of the former 01 from 4/, 1 21. to 6/. as. On tbo other 
hand he plaoea the advanto^ of knowing that the short- 
aerviee man cani if he /ikes, retire after & years. This is 
hardly a ftit way of putting it, for aa a rule he must retire, 
or the mipfif io the SuMerve would fail For our own port we 
teiy mim obubt whether shaft service is an inducement. 
Then are two cHa i sc i of men who enlist One consists of thought- 
ien lhd% who nevetr ask or think at the time about the duration 
<of theb engagemeoh Tb them ihoft aervioe is no inducement. 
The otimr daw k made up of men who. enlisting deliberately 
smdfrom a liking for soldieriog^ seifc to make Ibe aarmjapro- 
famion and gmmm m Ufa. To eudi men ehort service ie 
poriUtely dkiaitefiiL We am tdd tint fim average we of reeroita 
isninets^aodriMt it osunoi be W Bae fl , becittia trier that age 
'm«uhaveesitiaddoimin .aoiim .oc^^ But take the mom 
^who, enUntiiig at nlndaeiL ymam ntld tlw SUearm at tw^- 
flye* Ha baa finmitten hk farioer tmda or oceunato; he is 
mo old td larnn it again; Vk M^ate and am« 

not care to «o^ Of 

H allb. to «i«o l 




mttLif analifiad^lie appdnted Post Oflkn 
dhdWNowrimn 


number of anuual vacandes at the ^ 

la vmy limited and fte remuneration of a IWt 0$oe member 
ia not exoMatva, StiiV V a. beginning were made, mutva la^ 
numbar of dlsbhavgad^aoldieve wore at once gocotted to theee 
appointment^ beneficial tnfiuence on rscruiitiug would no doubt 
be the result. But the question arises, would not the public 
service suffer it a considerable number of Wav Office clerks 
and Pott Offleo messeugow were suddenly iveslled to the 
ranks f Were a national emergency to take phu:i>, tho^ work 
in PaU Mall and tbe opemtions in the Post Office would certainly 
not be diminished: yoi it is precisely at such a time that the 
Reserve men would be requiied with the coloiu't. It hncins 
questionable whether appoiutiuents under Oovevmnent should 
be given to tbo soldier until after the coiuphdioii of hi« 
Reserve service. Schooling is also brought forward nv an 
inducement to enlist. Unfortunately those who ino.n itniuiru 
education generally care least for it, while those who do not re- 
quire it are able to do better for themselves elbewhere than in the 
army. 


Tbe Inspector-General, after exhausting his list of induce- 
ments, suggests two notable expedients for facilitating i^ecruitiug. 
One is that magistrates, the clergy, and the gentry generally 
should set forth the advautam of a short inilitaTy training. 
Nothing could be more desirable, if we may assume their readiness 
to act ns amateur recruiting sergeants. The other expedient ia 
that loafers, if not actually tainted with crime, should be per- 
suaded to join the regular army, whero disci plino and the 
removal £1*0111 former luftuenoes would iu ninny cnsiii reform 
them. lie does not state how such men arc to bo persuaded, 
and we must say we doubt the advtsableness of lowering the tone 
of the army by making it a reformatory for vajgabondH. 
We observe that the hope of obtaining a commissiou is 
not included among the list of inducements. ;Tho omission 
is creditable alike to the good sense and tho honesty of 
the Inspector-Ooiieml ; for, at tho present rate of oinceris pay, n 
commission is not looked on by soldiers aa 0 prize. Tbr<>ugliout 
the whole Report runs a vein of niiology and ioroboding. Tho 
apologetic tone is particularly discernible when tho Inspector- 
General speaks of tne Militia in connexion wdlh recruiting. In 
one part of his Report he observes that the practice of the Militia 
and army Kicruiting side by side, the Militia recruit receiving a 
bounty and the army recruit none, is imurioui to recruiting. In 
another passage, however, he combats tnU idea, and ox|m*‘i$os a 
Miof that os tlio Militiaman will probably bo allowed after one 
training to volunteer into the Lino, the Militia ciir<3lmeiiU will 
help Line enlistuuMits. To us It seems more rcosonnhle to expect 
that direct enlistment ior the Line will bo enormously diminished, 
and tbat few men will enter the army save through the Militia. 
Were the bounty abolished for tho Militia all rivalry with tbe 
army would cease; f<»r, us a general rule, each would attract a 
distinct class of recruits. To make tbe Militia a mere passage 
into the army is not beneficial to tho latter, and caunot fail U) 
destroy both the ofliciency and the esprit tUt corps of the funner. 
Perhaps, howcv<?r, tho weakest point in Mr. Curd well's scheme is 
tbe |iinpoft»<i)ji)ity of recouciling short eulistmenU with Indian 
service. The India Office and Indian Ooveiumont will never con- 
sent to incur tho ox^ieiise of relieving regiments ofumor thou every 
ten years. Even if tho period of Indian service were reduced to 
five years and three-quarters, every man in tbe rv^giintmt would 
have to be enlisted the day b<^fMre the regiment started, and to be 
discharged tho day after its return, ftir tho voyage out and back 
would occupy three months. If therefore tbo p'roMuit system is ia 
be p<3rsevered in, it is difficult to how we are to escape the 
necessity of re-establisliing tbe local European army— -a proceeding 
on many grounds to bo deprecated. Bearing iu mind the large 
force kept up in India, we do not understaud him it will ue 
possible to cariy out even Mr. Cardwell's present plans, much les^ 
to reduce tbe period of service to three years. An obvious solu- 
tion of tbe difficulty would of course £e to adopt the system of 
universal liability to military service; but for such a radical 
change the country is not yet ripe. 


THE DEBATES IS THE SWISS STaNOEHATH. 

W E venture to hope that wc have mode some small con- 
tribution to political knowledge by our ntrompts to give 
English readen some idea of the questions mvolv(*d in the 
reconstruction of the dwiss Federal Constitution. But it i*i a 
work which has been in some respects carried on uudi^r ditfioulti*"). 
It is not easy to reo^ and comment on tbo proceedings of iwD 
bodieawhich are titling at tiie same time. Add h> this that iLcp; 
aecmi to be some mysterious difflculi^ in forw'urding the 
from Switzerland to tihigland. Tbe omcial paper, the 
FndUe i^idiraU^ travels with perfect ease and ^•gular^ty, hut tk - 
Bitikfrit, whicE contains the oebatea of Ibo Atsf-mbly, n** 
friar as our experience goes, in a way like tbe eccentiic orhit <d' u 
comet— *one sheet in French, another in Oonnen, the I’n nch a;id 
Getxm sheets in no way following or tallying with one ATi<>iin:y, 
imdtltii^Tiuriety being further improved by thi-i or 
jfiOfteksg at 1^ Under these eftcumstanoes It is sfimetimw /» Jittie 
IttttilQ follow the thread rf a debate, or ev<w to know to what 
the House has come* Nevertheless we have done our 
Mty «dd1so bdieee tUt on most i^lnte we have been able to 
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give a fairly correct account of what has happcited* And we feel 
»ure that, in doing ao, vVa have done some lertice to ttioee political 
thinkers who have eVea keen enough to see that the amount of 
p(ditica] instructicti to be gained from the history 6t n country is 
jiot alwajH in etaot Proportion to the extent of its area, and that a 
hi^b degree of lUoKl greatness may bo found in States which 
make no pretensions to physical bigness. 

Tl)o Stfmdifrath or Senate has now brought the main stage of 
its labours to an end, and the present business of the Houses 
i:4 that of discuHsing one another's amendments. Our former 
articles have been concei-ned with the debates in the yatioHatrath 
or House of noprcRcntatives. We will now attempt a sketch of 
the fate of the ditl'eront proposals which have gone up from them 
to the SfthifWff/h. Ono onmeb however of the proposed changes 
wo purposely lay asidf*. The ** uniiication ** of several branches 
<if law tbrou^diout the Confederation, and the extended powers 
which it in iiio**! winoly proposed to give to the Buntfesff trichi or 
Federal Court, deHcrvo to be treated separately, from the technical 
point of view of a lawyer, and we therefore reserve them. 
Another point filso of a teohnicnl kind is the change which is pro- 
po^fd in the nnlitnry arrangements of the Confederation. This, 
blf most of tlie other proposed changes, is a change in a 
Dtraliziiig direction, lerisenirig the power of the Canfon.s and in- 
creaHing the power of the Confederation. As such it was strongly 
opposed by the supporters of Cantonal rights. An outsider is 
]>or]]iips hardly i|unliftod to judge betweeu the actual and the 
proposed system; what itainly concerns the political student is 
that on neither side does there seem any dispo!!>ition to for* 
Hake the distinguishing character of .Switzerland iu the 
f.ice of other uutions, and to subatitulo a standing {ot a 


competent phytician at Gsaaeia oaonoi ha incomwlsat «t Kqv- 
schaeb, and it was remailDsd in tite eburse of oebato tMt Hie 
restrictions on the practice di mediolire tended to dimmuige the 
spedai study of particular Inraiichee of mdical semoe. With 
regard to the lawyers, h has hiiherm been argued thidylM the lawi 
of each Canton differ, a mau who was kaniad in the law df cue 
Canton might know nothing of the law of another. Dut^ if the 
law is to be so larjroly uniflea os is now propoeed, thk difflcuhff 
will be pretty well t&en away. 

A cimous (Question arose ammt gaaning-housea lofl^ettetiea. Zs 
their prohibition a c'onsiihUioMl matterf One would OflltBcyiy he 
inclined to say, No; but then comes in the pecnlimlty iffUbie 
Federal system, that, if a single rdractory Cnotou ebieses te 
tolerate establishments which are felt to be a Hiame ^ tSie whole 
country, it is only by dealing with it os a constitutional thutler 
that the Confederation can put a atop to the evil* Tbh 
house of Saxon iu Wallis— in defence of which it bde besB ia«» 
genionsly argued that only foreigners ruin themaelvea iu it, 
the natives gain by the n^reigners coming — can therefoie be fot 
rid of only by the somewhat cumbrous process df a ccnetitutieiud 
amemlinent. * No new gaming-houses are to be allowed; no new 
leases may be griinted to old ones; and lotteries are made iul^eet 
to Federal legislation. 

Ono of the points which iu both Houses called for the loagesfl 
dobate.s and drew forth the neatest number of proposed amend* 
moiits was the question of the Ohmgtld^ a tax which some 
Cantons lay on wine and other drinks coming from otiier Cantons. 


Mce ot other uuttone, ana to suhatituto a stunding iot a v>»uiuiis j^y un \vjjio nnu oiner annas coming u-om ouior 
national arniv. Putting aside thendoro these inort* purely Buch a tax corf ninly seems to contradict ono of the main principles 
t<.‘chnicfil matters, legal and military, wo will attempt to of the Constitution, which abolishes nil duties between one 
sketch what tlio Stiinthrtfih has done in mnttori more strictly poli- Canton end another, and removes its custom-houses to the frontier 


ti'^nb Cn the whole it may be *<aid to have adopted the proposals 
of tho yulionahnth with some modillcntions. Iloth Houacm there- 
fore are committed, tlifuigh not quite in the sanie degree, to what 
i** called tho Unitarian policy, to the increase of the powers of the 
U**ngii(j At the expoiiio of those of the Cantinirt. Put in tho Stiinde* 
?«M, as in the Ao/ia/iuZ/v/M, some of tho propo.Hcl chances have 
been carried by the smallest ptis^iiblo niajoritirs, and it mu‘'t bo 
reinoiubored that they still await tho allirming or reicciing vote of 
the Canlunsand of the people, we have thivmghout not con- 
cealed our own sympathies with the Foderuli>t side, we are 
perhaps hardly fair judges when wo say that tin* halonco of elo- 
mieuoo and argument seems to us to he on the h\;demli''t side. 
The famous Janies Fazy of Oouevn, n man who has in his time 
done much good and much mischief, but who nt any rato is entitled 
l<» honour as one of the chief antliors t>f tho Federal Coni^iitutiou 
of 1848, has stood boldly forward to dtifond what is largely his 
own work. And he has met with a powerlul aiitagoni.^t "in a 
member of the Federal .ludiciuure, Iir. Plmner of lihirus, the 
constitutiouul historian of ilie nrimiiivo domocracies. And the 
Federal couucilh'jr Dub^, using, like President Welti, the power 
which tho < Vmstitution gives him of spoaking and imiking motions 
in either House of the /\s«embly, shono forth once at lea-<t as the 
chief orator of thu debate. (>ur last piece of news is that this 
ilistiuguisbed man is so dissntislied wltn the course which things 
are tokinj^ that he has detoriniued altogether to withdraw from 
his place IU tho J't'doral Government. He luis offered bis resigna- 
tivm to tho Fodornl Assembly, but they havo declined to acci pt it. 
It remains to bo soon what will be done at tho next cdection of 
I'edoral Councillors, but we trust that l)r. Dubs may be led to 
think again Inifovu he deprives his country of his services. 

Passing by the military debates, tbo first question of much/ 
interest out of the country which carao before the is 

tho question of education. It will be remembered Uint tbo 
yutiomlraih rejected some uf tho fiercer propo«ds of its own mem- ^ 
bers, end ptissod a rc.soluliou which w’o gave on n former occasion * 


Canton and another, and removes its custom-houses to the frontier 
of the C.'onfedoration. The division on this point being miditfy 
geographical, a question between tho Cantons which grow wine 
and those which do not, some cross divisions naturally took place ; 
and in the i^itnudinith M. Fazy was able to twit his opponents 
from the greater Cantons with being less zealous than usual iu the 
cause of unification when unification touched their particular local 
interests. The end uf the debate wn.s that, after the NaikntdiFCtth 
had refused the immediate abolition of the Ohtn^ld, the Stimde* 
ruth added a clause for its abolition without any ludsmnity at the 
end of fifteen years. Several members however strongly objected 
to a coinpromite which they spoke of as being no aboution, bnt 
rather a re-enactment with greater authority. 

Wo will not dwell on a crowd of hnancial questions which have 
no great interest out of tbo country, but will rather pass to the 
d«>bure iu the dttindtrath on the great question of KuArtoMtung or 
We explained the points at issue, and gave the 
result uf the deliberations of tho Nationatrath^ in a farmer article.* 
Tho clauses voted by the Stduderath differ in some points flpom 
tlie form in which they were scut up hy the Ahluwii/rafA, hut at 
this distance the diflbrences hardly seem to be ditferenoes of priiv- 
ciplc. They admit the fiiroticv^ to an equality with the hereditary 
member of* the iiemeinde in all points, except any share in the 
fiijoynu'Dt or control of the cor^mrate property of the 
lu itWdf there is nothing to be said agniust tnis; it ia no more 
than saying that Port Meadow at Oxford, the common propsatty 
of the ftecmeu of that city, should not be confiscated to the behoof 
of people who arc not froemen. Hut when we lememher how 
much w ider the range of communal life is in SwitaeilaDd than 
anything at all answering to it in England, and how mimli Unger 
is tbe-*At least proportional— amonnt of communal VtcfoeOf^ it 
would not have seemed unreasonable if the jSSfdMffrw^hiid 
the proposal which we mentioned before aa havtog been mm in 
the yadQna{rafhf and which was again made in tbe 
according to which commanal property would have to hthoaeltik 
.applied to public purposes, and not demt with as a pxsndo heflidi* 


oers, wia piutsou a rc.wiuiiuu wuicn we gave on n luriuvr uccasion mo m wiwr- 

in tbe French version, and which tbe ups and downs of our infor- { ^ whole communid system was sitrou^dmimi^ 


ztiation have now giveu us an opportunity of quoting in tho 
German : — 

Die KaDtone sorgsn fUr obli^tttori«ch«n und unentgvlthchcn Primanmter- 

Der Hunt! kniin fiber dns Minimum Uer Auforih*rui>g an die Pnin.ir:ioluUe 
geretxUvhe lk‘«tin>mung«n irlaKSvn. 

The Committee of the Stituderath proposed to ni'cept tbo clauses 
Its Nont up by tho Ntdmmtruth^ only leaving out tbe word un* 
entgol^cnen ; but the House threw out both clauses altogether, 
a tote which, if sustained, will leave priniaty education to tho 
(lautons, only giving power to the League to found other institu- 
tions for the higher education 0* andere hidiere (Jnterrichtean- 


by M. Fazy as the real hindrance to p o g ie s iL am Im did mt 
scruple to liken some of the existing Gemtuulm to the mdiit 
oligarchies. M. Fazy no donbt spoke in tbe HommiQS tfMgne 
of his own Canton, but we are driven to quote him in a OeniMui 

vemon : — " . 

Nieht <iu* Kantone, woh) aber die Gstteindm, tinddm IfiMMief Sttr 
fwi«n K i«(lorl4Ksimfi;. Sie bilden einSB fltast im maatimd M dsr dha ildti 
I durt nock vurhaniitfn, alls Uiwbfiuchsslad dort neohJatCieh. 


In rooDT coses this is no doubt Ustoiically 
eiatc itself was probab]^ in ha AM begfamhi^ a Jlu^ 
When tbe teadiid the ^da 

astical controversy^ ita ddbetm iaem to 
fierce than those of the JMimlretA ' ThA fitenae 
poeal to make tbe observaboe of Simdiw oUiMflaqr' 




tio»« for the hiprher edumtion (** Biiden hiSwre tJnterricbtwm- Mticel controvewv, — ..... w 

etdltett"). besides tbe roljtecbnic Sobool, which is, end tbe tierce than those ^ JMmdMi. '1^ now* 
Fedettl Universit}-, which some dej be. po^ to make tbe obeersiuMo of fiaach^ 

A ])olDt on which we believe we have sot touched before is of tbe Federal Coostitistactt. It aw imtamolomi, 
the reetiiotioiu on the practice of the Idberel profeanona which " ~ " ' ... . 

Jiave hitherto existed antong the Oantona A lawyw or phjrsidan 
laihttri^ 'to practise iu oue Ciuitoo cennot ;pnK!tiM io aaother, 
sAieii he ia allowed hy CwMwAKe hetsMen the Cantons. 

XMijnim howeven of any Canton nay natsmAly pCMiise in tbe 
FUhMl OMrt at Bern. Some dl the frMOMlItili'lli* yMmuktik 
went tnank aoUnB theae piofiMnow maliitoh'lkw thmughont 
tiid ButtheretolutienahifSiMihtiniWBetohy 

. hoanpIMrilffl Utve* to the ConttM iSt Ibnulng, 


the territory of tin O aisi wtie i i, « 
KptiomUraA to^diat tlM.lmdiiM 
of diHolved, noBMCHSA Shtta 
SUltulni%A vre oatlii Haa)C"tfa'isiahw 
the defence of IWnigi' ‘ " ^ 

.pcen itawmaaoitinte 
of Uii spoke mAOM.M 








Tike, Satttfdaj Benew. 
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BMpim iMti/fiif hf ^ 
poed Ba iraowi 4ra» 01^ 

pi^vidoii mbit nmotene^L bol the oUl irtovMoii 
Jesuiti. mm the Cfthar eni ol tiha OoeMeretion otnnee thi 
voice of IdL Tm b &roiir of tUii^ ei the/ m. Jeetuti 
he knowa to be politicaUj niiaoliiefoMbJdBid he will keep them out 
of the whole umdL Of momediertiiW other ordeei he haa no 
experienee. It la for eihh OiNitair to judge of them aecordbg to 
ite own ex p e i kwcoy not &r the CSenthdWetbe to eobiee « commoa 
rale aU the Cantona^ to the bhiDgemeat of their local 
eovaei Thtannioaof meii reaciii^ toe aame concluidoa by 

widely mnweiit mgaments eaified tib de/j a^d the obuae 
agabat the eioikMtmea waaatniek oot 
Oa the gveal qaeatiom of JMMihNi fVb, and 
piopoaebinwi the aaiee at thoie aeiit up from the AWiaiw/ratd 
uavebaeueamdikaoiike of thanby aanowmi^oritba, aod after much 
rigmua apmkbg the other way. Above all atan<j» forth the 
poweilAdiMach of Ih. Duba^ whoae lioeuent wind-pp aeema to 
have caiMbia beaim heyoud the bonnaa of Sariaa parlianientary 
propde^, aa it waa reoeivad with viaiUaitige Bravoa.*" Nor can 
we woaaer when a veteran atateamen makes such an appeal aa 
thia;'--^ ♦ 


etww aa B^gb’gewOT§< 


£8 kansMi aaeh wisder andinv Z«Mt€ii kotnmtm, 
wo wir Afro ^iasate bsdttiftik, der OteeM dea KUsiaeo, nt« d«r Kicine 
dos Crnwon b dbMiu Ztitoa hilft nor oMgwiesittcbo LlvU* und etd^rttCs- 
stiRho TroiMk Baum Sir, mtino Hoirm* tuln Haus, voa doro luari sa^^rn 
kttQBte : Si Ut owor sohen gnimmert, sbsr was duriu i«t das altc 

ttldibeasrisdie Beeht 

The mab point on which Dr. Daba insiated] was the Slaml&- 
vUmn or vote of tha Cantona. If thare was to ho a HtfiuMimn 
at ell| it ahould be. aa it ia in the oaae of a constitutional umond- 
inaat|.iiOt only to the People but to the Cantona as well. Appealing 
to the experience of Switzerland and America as against that of 
France and Spabf he aaaerted that the only true Kcpublic was the 
Federnl PepuoBc. The main principle of alt was the equality of 
righti among the sovereign Statea which had joined to form the 
ConfSsdcAtioii. He disposed of the caril about nue man id Uri 
coundog aa much aa many men of Bern. It was not that u man of Un 
countea for more than a man of Barn; whonerer men's \otes were 
couniedi the vole of each counted eaually ; but when it was an 
affiib oot between individual mefi| but between sovereign common* 
wealths^ theni aa a poor man couuta for as much as a rich man, 
na a amiill aUte m tha European commonwealth has the same 
rbhts aa a great one, so in tneir cimaoity of sovereign Cantons 
Im and Bern had the same right!. It was vain to argue that, be- 
cause Cantons which had the Btfitrmdum in their cantonal anaini 
had handed over certab subjects to the Federal authoiity, it there- 
fore foUbwed that the SiifcretuhMi ought to follow tbi^m into the 
Constitution of the League. When tne Cantons hud banded the 
mattac over to the League, they had, os Cantons, nothing more to 
do wi^ it; but on tbeprbcinleoo which it was nrguovi that there 
ought to be an appeal from tne acts of the Fcdeial Assv^mbly to its 
conatitueiiis, that appeal ought to bo equally to th*' run^tituents 
of both Rouses, to the CnnUms as to the'conetituKUis of the 
SUmderaih no less than to the peoplo as the coustituonU of tiie 
Ah^fiairafA At the final voting the StiindLiotum was thrown 
out by a majority of one only, the House diiidmg by 20 
Against 10 . 

Whibwe are m the aet of writbg the English papers are 
begbmng to he n little more liberal with t^lpgrAms on Swiss 
mattei% and one piece of news ia, that on the question of tMiucation 
tlie JSMmtMh having adhered to itaown decision, the«$ir<i/id8i*oM 
has eona xeund to it and voted, by a majority of one, that primary 
editoadmi dbmdA bea matter of Fedeml coiio«im. Another telegram 
b atottabi* The JKitfo^MhwtA has voted that the new scheme of 
the Ceasmlloa should bo votodon m ykdo— that is, that the 
wbob ihould be auhaittod to a sbgb vote of Yea or*Nay, instead 
of heiaa toted oa eeotum by seetkm. In one at least of the Eng- 
lish dailly pipera thie aoMoed aa a vote that the scheme shouTi^ 
be pjiiMiahad b the wwwo.’* The it would seem, is k>ok^ 
oa as Um cdBcbl oepB of tibe Confedeiatioo. 


tlWl^B 81 A 8 TtGAL OOUfTTS BILL. 

L our ffiAanSSBCBY Im deambed certab Bills which 
i be haalMm into the Hoime of Lords aa an attempt to 
maim thw IboT fi Brttol Coufto aa cheap and a 
Cotttto OMcHMtoBUfoeastoitiedapiovisbniha^ 
tilssba §» vmm h H ihe t the hwe eccbaiaatical sbotdd be eom- 
Iqr Om liMuip ofUe own morion, or by three 
I jBi ttpQhuMh , httaf ll^tonl househeldeN of the 
Thete^iiMaMadr km ridicule of theBMop 
of Ifotoibn i ^ fayo a)^ piovad^fotol to Ata Oil, tml 
Airafofi^in whhAte Aioikgh Conuuittae in 
Iho Li^ ^ pwbsJto citoa to the Cmmam 

I olywt tk« ia te 



atfommtemidad to jcoaioiito forthaealtoef 
eaid that LdmBbiibwfa^ almotoiiarembib 
9 wk a. BkQ vrouU to obviously have ImdM' Mtofew 
it ia not wendasM AnI the Rmise of teide vqe^ iA ^ 
the olte hand* Aa Bfadiap of Winchester brought to $ Bm 
of muA more modiurato atopc, which Lord Weatbury toetodAtety 
desorihed as a pcoposal Aal a bishop Aould hold the door of n 
Ooun and let no one enter U wiAout his asuctiou ; and Ao 
coasidetation of tide BIQ has been postponed. It provided that 
Aa consent of the bishop of Aa diocese Aould be neee^ry to the 
promotion of a suit» and gave on appeal, in case he dsclm^^ to a Ira 
consent, to tha arAbiahop. A system of free shooting is dii«liked 
bv ona pony in the Uoiiae, ana the requlrvuuuit ot ia 

dWpprovtid* by Ae oAer. And Ac result !»eems Likely t > Ixi 
that the work which ought to be done by Parliament Ik* loft 
in this, aa in other coses, to bo done by Judges, who uill ie.iUy 
make the law while professing to expound it. 

The Churdi Discipline Act of 1040 provided that, in of 
any clerk in holy orders boing charged wlA auy f»t!Vnce 
against the laws ecclesiastical, it should be lawful for the bishop 
of the (111101*00 within which the offence was olb'fiad to huvo bof^n 
committed, on the appUcatiou of any party complaiuiog theit of, or 
of his own more motion, to iMua a Commission wiucU should iiiquiro 
and report to the bishop wheAar Acre was a sutficient jtnmd 
faat ground for instituting proceedings against the accu'^d. If 
they reported in the affirmative, and if the bishop of any diocese 
within which the accused held any pn'ferikiont or the party c<^m- 
lilatning should think fit to proceed against the accused, lu tides 
should be prepared and filed, and the accused should bo summoned 
to answer thereto. And it was proiided Ant no criminal Miili or 
proceeding foi any offence against Uie laws eccb'sukMtieal ^hrnlld be 
instituted otherwise Aau uuder that Act. It Appeal^ at first 
sight probable that Ae machim^ry of Ais Act would work as wt«ll 
as any substitute likely to he proiidvd; but, however ibis may lie, 
it IS surprising to find this maiditueiT abolisl^d by the Bill without 
providing any subatitute at all. ibe Church liitoipUue Act is, 
with au immaterial exception, repealed by Ae Bill, which puts 
nothing in its place. Lord l^hallesbnry, 111 intioduciug the Bill 
which was rejected, represented it as a gi'eat rcstiictioa upon (he 
existing rights of the laity. It was supimKod," he sum, that 
bv the Church Discipline Act the rights or the laity to nromoto 
the Judge s offioe were entirely taken away. He never uuUevod 
it w'ai so. The issue had never been raised." It is dear, at any 
rate, that when tliis Act is n*pealed these rights, so fur as it 
affected them, will revive, and the e.xtent to which they evist and 
ate practically available is likely to be elucidated by httgaiion. In 
rcfeiuiice to IbB point it may be useful to refer to a welUknown 
case, in which Mr. Justice Wightmau said that, before 
the pasHing of the Churclv Discipline Act, the olHte of the Judge 
could not h(« promoted by private iudiiidimU for offences tinst 
the laws ecclesiastical without the previous leave of the ('otii t." 
He quoted df(/a of Sir William Scott ihnt tho previous leave of 
the Court is a part of tho ecclesiastical junvdiction, which ii not 
to be exorcised without discretion, or Idt onurcly to the judgment 
«)r passions of private persons, und that (be prorMi'«s of the Court 
IS uot to be rciused in a proptT case. Mi. Jti»tice Wigiitmau pro- 
oemfo^ to say that it mighthe biferrod from these dte/a and from 
the text-booliS of practice in tho Ecclosiasticai ("oiirts that* before 
the jurisdiction given to tho bubops by Ao Church DisdpUn*^ Act, 
thero was some roitrictiou upon As commoneiunurit of proceedbigs 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts for offences against the laws ecclesiastici^ 
and that it was not a matter of course to allow tbo office of the 
Judge to bo promoted by any private person who might think 
fit to institute a suit upon grounds entiidy frivolous. It must 
however be admitted that it was said by nn cci Icsiastical Jiidge 
that, though application was always mode to the Judge buforo a 
citation is imu<^ iu a cause in which LU office is pirmiot* d, that is 
not for the purpose of considering the merits of tho camv, but to o^evr- 
taiu whether it is of ecclesiastical oogmrjuicc, and to t^sl tho Utuoss 
of Ae person to be made respfinsible for the costs to the otlior party. 
There were other cases which tended to show that, as the ecr lest* 
asticol law stood before the Church Diiicipliiie Act, Acre was no 
discretion in the Court as to permuting or refusing to permit the 
offioe of the Judge to be promoted upon any iirvli mi uary considera- 
tion of the merits in the case of a charge of an offence against tho 
laws ecclesiastical. We have foliowcd almost the exact words of 
Mr. Justice Wightman’s Judgment, in which, nearly twenty v«ws 
after the passing of the Church Discipline Act, he exaniiiicM* two 
oonfilcting views of what Ae law was Wore* that Act passed, and 
comes to the conclusion that a good deal may he said and touch 
authority adduced for either view. After the* lapse of more than 
another ten years, in which thlAer dust has accuiuulAted upon tbo 
precedents cited fay Mr. Justice Wightmati, it is seriously, or 
perhaps thoughtleasly, prm^d that the questions which he ( ould 
not iatisfscUmy settle smmld be sgain agitated under circum- 
stances which would compsl some settlement to be iirrivcd at. 
The inclination or canrios of a Jodge, the artifice nt coun^t^J, or 
mere accident, may Oaeide that up4m which Pariiaiiient ought t i 
have dedared its mind in As present or in some aiipplvuivutnl 
BiBL 

In older that wo may not do injotflce to this remarkable pro- 
ject at ka^hitioik, let us ao meth^ically throtigh itv it 

PSMSSS to enact (S. ZZ) inaCiSitliijeci to Ae provuuonv <>( tlw Act, 
*«nw ttRivineial and' diocesan Court shall We p/w r o fo«r 
and mnemriiie att questiona raloring to farvsehe** <d ilr^ wws 
eorimtetieal, «iiits for fimtOrics, suiis of duplex querela, to tbs hka 
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extent that each Couxti now poesees. It farther propoiM to 
esjict (a. fz) that auUeot to the exceptiooe in the Art containedf 
no juriadicuon mik to the correction of clerks in holy 

orders who may be charged with any offence against the laws 
ecclc«>in<itica1, or conceiming whom there may exist scandal or evil 
rej^rt us having offended against the said laws, nor in suits in- 
volving any question concerning doctrine or the dne admfniatraiion 
of the SAcraments and other rites and ceremonies of the Church, nor 
in an V other suits in the Ecclesiastical Courts, a^U be exercised by 
any Court or person except as mentioned in the 4 ^et, And, further 
(s. 3^}, a suit Against any clerk accused of any (^^ee concerning 
the aoctrioe, worship, diNcipline, or goyemment «<of the Churen 
be instuuted iu the Court of the diocese wherein either the 
offence is alleged to ha^ e been committed, or the, kceg^ed clerk 
has any ecclt^siasticnl preferment, or is resident And, further 

i s. 50), a suit shall bo commenced in the provincial bt diocesan 
Courts by filing a petition signed b\ counsel, and by Serving the 
defendant with a copy thereof ; and (s. 51) the petiti^er shall 
make an Atllihiiit thrtUhere exists no collusion between himself and 
the defcudniit, and that ho believes the allegations contained in bis 
petition are true. These appear to be all the clauses of the Bill that 
are material to our present purpose, and it is remarkable that the 
provision (a 50) that a suit should be commenced by petition, 
oeing quite general in terms, would seem to indicate that any 
person, Churchman or Dissenter, resident or not in diocese or 
parish, might take proceedings. This, however, cannot be the 
meaning of this Bill, because, if it were, the other Bill would 
bare been unnecessary. That Bill, as we have seen, pro\ided 
that suits should be commenced by three members of the Church, 
being inhabitant householders of the diocese,” and that Bill has 
been rejected. The clauses jo and 5 1 of the present Bill appeared 
in the original draft of it, while the companion Bill had still 
a possibility of becoming law. They remain in the Bill 
after it has emerged from Committee of the whole House, 
and after the companion Bill has been numbered among 
the things that were. The Committee included the Chan- 
cellor and two ex-Chancellors, and yet it has produced 
a Bill which any ParlinuientAry draftsman ought to be 
ashamed to send out of his chambers. A suit may be com- 
moncod by petition, but who may commence a suit ? The Bill 
repeals the Church discipline Act, and apparently revives the old 
law expounded by Mr. Justice Wightman in the judgment to 
which wo have referred. The draftsman who framed these 
clauses supposed that they and the other Bill would become law 
at the same time. That Bill is defunct, and the clauses seem 
likely to pass the House of Lords. Can anything be more be- 
wildering P 

An important observation arises upon the clause (s. 32) which 
purports to transfer jurisdiction with r(*«J^ect to clerks ‘^concerning 
whom there may exist scandal or evil report ” to the Courts or 
persons nioniionud in the Act. This JurLiliction cannot be trans- 
forred unle&s it cximIs. Anti the eflect of the Bill would be to 
make it non-existent. We must again refer upon this point 
to Mr. Juslico Wiuhtman, who has said that the oilice or the 
Judge could only have been promoted in the caso of some direct 
and positive charge of an offence against the laws ecclesiastical, 
and no proceeding upon the m'oiuid of the existence of scandal or 
evil report of liaiing oflended against these laws would have 
' been admissible luuler the old law. Such proceeding was 
made admissible by the Church Discipline Act ; nut that Act is 
icpenlod by the Bill. It may perhaps be contended that the 
jurisdiction which purports to bo transferred is by implication 
(urcated ; but penal legislation ought not to bo conducted in such a 
loose way. There uie minor delects in the liiil which indicate 
that the Chancellor and the two ex-Chaucellors did their 
work rather cavolessly. Thus we lind (s. 27) that, iu case of 
appeal, a report of the evidence, “ with the summing-up 
of the Judge,” shall be transmitted to the superior Court. 
These wonls eiidently had reference to certain clauses providing 
for trial by a mixoa jury of clergy and laity which have been 
struck out. We rely, however, upon the principal objection, which 
we have fully stated. If this Bill docs autlioriso laymen to 
prosecute clergy, the other Bill and the debate and division on it 
were all nugatory. If this Bill does not authorise laymen to pro- 
secute clei*gy, then, as it repeals the Church Dismplino Act, it 
proposes a sort of “ as you were ” back to the law of thirty years 
ago, which is an absurdT conclusion. There is a clause which we 
had overlooked, which rather seems to favour our suggestion 
that a Jew* attorney might be tempted by the Bill to become 
Christian. A jparty to any suit under the Art (s. 104), or, if re- 
tained on behalf of either party, serjeants-at-law and barristers-at- 
law, may appear and practise in the Eoclesiasticnl Courts with all 
the rights that they possess in the suntirior Courts. We never 
heard of a “ party ” practising in Westminster Hall unless he was 
an attorney. \Ve are almost tempted to fancy that this Bill 
was settled, not bv three law lords, hut by the three old women 
.mentioned by the Dishon of Peterborough as possible prosecutors 
under the other Bill. Ine House of Ldrds rsfosed to imIow three 
old women to do that which, if this Bill is to haveimy effect, may 
he done under it by one old woman. Ihs princtoal nffict, how- 
ever, of such a Bill must be to supply wmk fbr Itmt meritorious 
cISm the lawyers, who ought to be greatly oUlgedtO Lord Shaltee- 
hury for sowing a plentiiul crop of litlgal^ Wn IPrtild under- 
take to point oui.niany grotesque enrom jNT IMDl ttgrund ihoee 
ntmady indicated) nor is there any limi^ 
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•paes^ to^oadysM eMstanmvAdA mMrt m nii jw s ^ 

extram^aiy mcaia|le at tfOm prt ^ 

wrong place. 

REVIEWS. 

FBOSSABD’S COBPS DT THE LATE WAB.^ 

V ERY much boa been eaid out of Fmiieo is condemiM i aou ol 
the readiness shown 1 ^ French pfficeii to tush ipiojpdilt) 
and display their own enors in the most palpehle m thi 
effort to repair broken reputations. This eoaiee is nothiim new^m 
all will remember whoee fate it has been to trace the fistniy d 
such former French disasters as those of Moscow and Waterloo. 
But the complaint against such writers is surely hardly Irir. 
There is always a tendency after a very unsuooeeafhl cnmpalgii 
to fix the special cause of the miscarriage upon some minor ertrt 
without stnet regard to truth. Grouchy’s case at the hinds ol 
the great Napoleon and his admirers is a sig;nihekampk of tbii 
unfannees. And there really }b no manner of reason why s 
subordinate who finds himself unfairly charged with the con- 
sequences of his superior’s errors and sbortoomings should not 
come forward to tell the truth in his own justmeitaon when 
the campaign is over, and when peace, accompanied too pro- 
bably with loss of employment, has freed him from the pr^ 
fessionol subordination which tied bis pen before. It may be in 
some cases a positive duty to history that he should do so. Had 
Grouchy gone down silent to his grave, that grave would have been 
dishonoured for ever, and history have suffered one of the grossest 
falsifications which havo ever been wilfuUy employed fot the dis- 
tortion of facts. And if the writer he reslly guilty is ohasg^, 
his own evidence will, as in the case of that attemptewl exculpauon 
of De Failly *s which wo had occasion some time smoe to expose in 
these pages, bo inevitably the means of more thoroughly condemn- 
ing him. 

\Vo have taken up the work of General Frossord, thezeforew io 
as impartial a spirit as we can bring to bear on it, and soldi 
go as directly as possible to the portion of his niiritive that 
u specially devoted to the catastrophe of his defeat at Forboch. 
which, coupled with MacMahou’s rout 00 the same day, so shattered 
the i)ioraU! of the Army of the Rhine as to throw it at once on a 
dangerous, and as the event proved most disastrous defensive. 
Frossard’s reputation we conceive must for ever stand well or 
be coudomneu by his conduct at this crisis, for his after share of 
events in the army of Basoine was so entirely that of 1 minor 
actor as to ]ca\e him no practical responsibility. 

But before the sharp test of Forbacb came the unreal and childish 
show of war at iilaarbruck, which has more than any other circum- 
stance of tills unfortunate war thrown contempt on the fidlea 
Emperor who permitted it. It was Frossard’s corps that was 
engaged, nnd liis name has therefore been freely handled in con- 
nexion witb this paltry business. We are bound to state that the 
exculpation ho ofifers is both clear and complete. The movement 
of his coips on to the hill overlooking Saarbruck was but part of 
a general advance directed by Leboeuf of the II”^, IH”^ and 
lVu> Corps, Bazaine being for the occasion vested with the 
charge oi the whole operation— a fact foreshadowing his subsequent 
eleiution to the command that has proved so oisastroua to his 
name. Frossard's corps it was that oeing the more advanced, 
dro\e iu the Prussian skirmishers at Saarhrupk, and shelled the 
station beyond ; but, so far fixim his having prepared the theatrical 
s]iinlll^h that the po^ young Prince might have hia baptism of 
fire,” Frossard shows that ho had no reason that very morning t 6 ‘ 
expect either Emperor or Prince to appear in his lines. We may 
adathat his former connexion with the Impedlal ^^usehold an 
goveiuor of the heir of the Bonaportes has no doubt tmidsd to 
give consistence to the erroneous belief that the ddnnidi IKt Saai^ 
bruck was a show prepared for his former chasge. 

^ There is another charge against him arisingout of the sabe 
event which is even more easily disposed of. xhia v^tes to ea 
alleged bombardment of the open town of Saarbrurtt when the 
Prussian outpost— for it was no more— was driven book on rim 
2nd by the advance of Frossard’s corps just spoken of. A good 
deal of nonsense has been written on this point, and the coudtirt 
of the Flinch general has been even spoken of in theGeisnanrqply 
to M. do Cbaudoxdy’s famous complamt of Prussian barblirilyi Oi 
an excuse for the bombardment of French open towns* M 4 
la connaisaonce de tout le monde,” are the woidsi 
fran^aise a commence la compact ^ bombaidsni 
General Frossard states that the place was neither iK^ihisilndlM^ 
even threatened with bombardment, since dm^ the ulyt 
that the French guns overlooked it, their fim wne nevoF 
on anything but the shition (which standi qnito net d flit jdlMh 
on a hill beyond) and on the trains paisb^ near. Wt ma me ^ 
confirm this defence from personal observeflooJbsajjbgL 
the whole town for the traoee of this aUeged 
long afterwards, and AdM to dieeottt flieim On hoMk thiob hadbk 
therefore, the late chief of the Odfepi^ «b 1 
the young Prinoe, d o e e ryie swwdtteh ^ 

The more seriotm tddei 

SAine o<meen»tii»Vwi|i O* a4r«( |lw fl(ia^.|l|iat 
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wfcoerar iMb it caniUBIr aiU BOt ftU b <wq4t 


AMriM 

bf llHrtr 

Ham writer of tho cU«f iluaiti k k«llkmdit wkdTWli^lk^ 
l^twmedtoliim iMthafmmofiwto^iomiiuHute 
. .Tlio «toi 7 wluoh endiibOB OiirM«|poiido&ti bova pidiad up mm 
moth mamoyu aiid othar onteiitwoftby oooxco^ oidi a praafl i itid 
Fmmsti u eomplalaly mfpdMd Inbia pomoii batwaan Saaibmok 
and Forbadh ty the oolainiia of Iha Fiivt and Second Oamuui 
,^jgnmMi eoaTCigtiig on the fonoer point It ha« fbrtbar bean 


waUr rqjiiamtatt that hit eonunand tvaa an iadopandant one, 
thaintaina^i corpi lay doaaby him, and tfaat he nut off mdiag 
fof the aneoonr whioh would bnngupon the grouna a aenior oflket 
to himaelf until it was too late to mve bit apparently atrongpoaiUon 
from being turned and oarriadi and hia edou not only routed but 
forced offita line of retreat, and aeparatea firam the real of the 
French army. Once inquiied into, theae chaxgea are found deetitute 
of the moat moderate foundationi and we am brought direct to the 
comdueiqa that the apedal writera of Engliah and other journals hare 
to anaWOT far a vaat quantity of rubhiah heajped up over the true 
atoiy of the French disaatera, which it will coat the true compiter of 
history mnoh paint hereafter to get rid of. So far from Froeaard's 
having ibis utterly ffctitious independence of Bazaine, a telegram 
aent to the former at i p.m. the day before from the Imperial 
head^'quartera, placed him under the direct orders of the Marshal, 
LadmirauU'a Corps being similarly treated. Leboeuf, who 
had hitherto fumbled at the strings of each corps separately, 
had apparently become alarmed at the increasiug strength 
of the rejports which told of the German concentration, and 
in bis hngbt was endeavouring — too late — to get rid of tbo 
system of dissemination hitherto kept up on the frontier, one chief 
reason of which had probably been the fear of making any of the 
chief generaU too prominent. Bazaine, assuming his new charge 
officially in the evening, called for the ordinary reports from the 
other corps, and learnt that Frossard had, whilst still independent, 
begun a repeat from his exposed position near to Saarbruck, and 
thus bad already neared the other corps. The Maife>hal kept his 
bead-uuartets at St. Avoid, fifteen miles bohind Forbacb, as a 
central point to the three corps bo now directed. For the fact 
that the affair of the next day fell entirely upon a single one, he 
and not Frossard must bear such responsibility as does not fall 
upon minor actors. It was not certainly from want of information 
that his lieutenant was left by him unsupported. 

A fresh telegram from Metz, arriving during the night, ordered 
Frossard to meet the Emperor at a council of war the following 
afternoon \ but the fatal day of the 6th began with a counter- 
order putting off this intended meeting, and giving tbo General 
the reason of the change, couched in the plain words Tenez- 
vous pret contre uno attaque sdrieuse qui pouri'ait avoir lieu 
ai^ourd'hui mtimo.” The fact of this message being sent direct to 
General Frossard, although be was now under the command of 
another by the Imperial orders, shows that Lebo^uf or bis master 
could not altogether refrain from interference in the newly-fonned 
army. Bazaino himself, however, was nearer to Metz than the 
Cor^ with the telegraph line to the latter running through his 
heaa<^qiiarter8, so that tho warning convo^red frfim Lebccuf wa» 
dcubtless ouoimunicated to him, and be might buie at oocts had 
be so chosen, made preparations for reinforcing hiu hubordiimte 
ngtiinst that t^orious attack which was so pbiimy piodicted. 

Bazaine, however, took no such precaution. By 9 AM. the 
Pnuaian batteries had appeared before the Spicher^n heiirUts and 
engaged Frossard*s artillery. That general at ftiicc telegraphed 
the loot to his superior at St, Avoid, asking the support of 
Decaen's division, wtiich he knew to be tiio neoiest of those of tho 
ilF** Coyps, and of a brigade in addition to cover bis right to- 
wards SamguotniuiHL At 10 a.M., having had no reply, bo 
telegraphed to Bazaine that the action engaged Would prove to bo 
no loss than a battle, and presently ho receive A reply to the effect 
that two divisions would move on Bening and Thoding, {Aints 
twelve and ton miles from the Spicheren plateau, ** I cannot do 
more,’* added Bazaine, having but a small force to bold the 
position of St. Avoid ; ” and he went *00 to recommend Uenernl 
j^ossard to detach a bzigede, ** and even more/’ to watch the road 
from 6 ar» 2 oiii& by whidi his left might possibly be turned. Poor 
Frossard was wt from being in a position to make detachments 
when thia answer reached hun idmttt noon. The Prussians were 
attacking the spur of the bare heigbte sharply, though the brigade 
there had partly entrenched itself; they were swarming in the 
Woods on the pim to the French left, pressing their right forward 
in the diiecrion of Forbaob; they were rnaldim Attack after attack 
on the Fieiidi right, where the ^cberen hill trending south- 
ward otrer the Ullage of Bt ArnmJ is ibeed with wood^ slopes 
fhvourable to ikfrmiiheis. FrMard was now obUged to bnag 
ke reserve of Us Own cotips Into actioii. Be telegraphed re- 
^ peatedly bow asveie thepmsure on bim was,aQd veo^ved replies 
‘ to tbe ^eot that a third divisioa waa osdeiad to hkt support be- 
aUes tae two aliea^ luenttoiisd. FtosMd looked s& then 
amuoiisltr and in vaU. About f a a a tekads of BisaUe^s 
dragoons leacMFoAach^vsbeie e^^ waa She only amsK^ 
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JlMmikat wo* » b«ttiad^,4 

of the dailuMSi k litlMM a 
poririon waa untenable by hie ooipa anatWi aad vihtMre 
he reoilvsd vio Mport from hia onief; 

She sola iama&^ question to solve 1 a what beoiaM ot the 
three of Bataine’s whioh were to have aUM Mnir 

General FIomi^ tracae their movements from hour to hoim and 
shows dktriy that in each case tbers was a besitatiott and unoar* 
tsinty'jtbargeable to tbo divisional oommandeie themselvaa mope 
than tguny complete default of ordeiB from Baaaine, lbdeoline% 
tbsrp^, to make any direct cbaigeagainst his late om, and Im* 
pdtes |ba want of readiness to the vague apprehensions entertained 
of Bzosiian attadcs from other directions. In fact saoh divisloti 
ffonarid appears to have expected to see the enemy on bis own 
nank| and to have thought little of the duty of befphig others. 
'Che uncertain and purposeless cross marches tlm had suffered at 
Lebceufs instance for a fortnight before had Infrised timidity 
into the whole staff. And, like Bazaine^ whan he suggested 
Frossard’s detaohinff ^^a brigade or more” m the vm nudme of 
the battle, they selfishly underrated the danger to which he waa 
exposed. The whole story suggests a degree of iinbeolUty rarely 
matched in military amialA 

General Frossara’s soldierly narrative is singularly confirmed by 
a loosely written, but not altogether despicable, aooount put forth 
by an artillery officer of the ill”*. Com, under the sensational 
title of IJAfftmit de Carmie da Rhin^ Wo bave only space fi)r 
this writers criticism on tho events of the day, which we now 
give in bis own words 

Our (livirttons were iiOMted at four different points, in motionless sspseta- 
tion of an iinsginary enemy. Each of them waa within roach of tho psuId- 
fiehl. and heanl tho cannonado all day without tbo hast raspsetiog tho 
mult. If Morhhal Bazaine was ohligod to seaiter his diviaioni h) guard 
various approaches, or to supply thorn more easily, had ho not tlie power or 
had ho not tho will to msko ono of them march on the point where the 
guns were firing ? Thia question will be without doubt answered somo day. 

The writer penned these words from his captivity in Oermany, 
before Frossard bad published the narrativo which answers his 
interrogatory for tho greater part with clearness, mid which leaves 
on us tho general impression that at this junoturo the French 
higher staff officers were thoroughly deficient alike in foresight, 
energy, and unselfishness. 


HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG.* 

rpiIE first of the three volumes before us, having been out for 
X 6omo ycara, is probably by this time well known to the 
public, or ti) that part of it whicn ie oogagod, as the ciroulors say, 
m ** the education of youth.” The second, Suruptan IMorv, is 
simply an extenrion of tbo plan of the first. For the benefit of 
tbo who may not already bo acquainted with the HUtmotd 
I^Urtwhn by Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge, both of whom have 
done intich in their dny towards rondonng history attractive to 
cbildriri, wo will explain that tboy aro simply an Improved hook 
of extracts. As everybody knows, tboro is nothing in this world 
duller than a univcrHal history, where all explanation, detail, and 
picture^quencsM have to be sacrificed to the necnesi^ of getting 
the tacts into reasonable compoMi. On the other hailX snch 0 
book us Li^rd Mucaul»y*s IMoiy of Lnakndy or Dean nUlman’i 
LtUtn Chnstiamty, is obviously not well fitted for eohool-ruotn 
reading, on account of the length at which it dwells upon 
one particular period or subject alone. In short, in the com- 
pilers’ words. ”tbo former course U usually found to tender 
the study of history uninteresting. The lotter (although the 
works tbeinselvcs are fascinuting) is unsatisfactory, because 
it is nut sufficiently comprehensive.” The plan which Miss 
Sewell and Miss Yonge (we are eorry to have alwaye to apeak of 
them in this awkward dual fashion, hut os tb^ have intertwined 
themselves like Beaumont and Fletcher or Ezckinann-Chatriati, 
there is no help for it) have devised for supplying the deficiency 
ia to make extracts from standard histories and connect them by a 
thread of intermediate sketches which give a general idea of tho 
period treated of. Thus pnsHages taken from (Jibbom Sir Francis 
Palgrave, I’caus Milnmn, llook, and Church, Mr. Freeman, and 
other writers^ who are authorities on their own subjects, aru 
arranged chronologically, and so form a kind of continuous 
patchwork of history. The abniptnese and want of connexion 
which generally characterize a book of extracts are avoided by 
the narrative supplied by the compilers, and by the judgment with 
which the selection Is made. That the writers drawn upon 
should in all cases be <jf equal celebrity is of eoum impossible^ if 
the work is to be in any way c<iDtinuous. ^ If no first-raio wnb r 
happens to have treated the particular subject required, a second- 
rate one must serve the puip/>se. 

Neither can the Compilers bo held answerable for every stut*- 
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k tSiTBugbout of -what k dadao.tka .ifqokomenfeo of oomooi M k 
BO^fam opMi to tbe ofaarao m «or oan it Bo laid ttbat 

tbo imoN<(c of th« fooonu icodor jum Boon oodiftood on Iko oHav 
of fodamrr. Hi« inknoe avn^aiBy with tho kialioiod moo 
wbm ho Jbai mode tbo otudT of hio life Aodo rent in n oorto&ii 
^wmnik of dmiiptioii of mbuAk the mdor ooa acatoe^ ^ 
eSAdk the glow. ^mOo imd mmtirod oo Bo k in •tyiothe m w 
to pothoe & depictuif the trwmipi done to hb forouriito; ond 
imidni By the enieky, themed, and the ignmnoe of OMi^kd* 
We me moved to luonni with Idm over the extupation whioh hot 
BeiBUen or which opeedtlT tbrntona many a nohia or ourioua 
hrM<l ;iiiid ,ffwaMy^oiad yoke might por- 

chanqe Ae pka which he fceluigly pula in to mere)’ nnd 

cane toamrda the vanatiea which atill exiat, aa well aa to an in- 
telHgent and lonog atndy of what forma one of the leading 
wottim and ohanna of creatum. It ia not the omithologiat alone 
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BaniXMh mm Baa diii^enred, me that a 
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the noata ware found oi cdd. It u But a ram atreggkr to aheOMkr 
Hekridea, a aotttmry apecitnen baring Been taken at tkaSMi ahd ha 


who will deplore the almoet total dkappemance of the golden 
eagle, whoae verv ppewuce, aa our author juatly urgt*a, girea a 
character to mncB or the dneat aconeiy in Ilritain. Subjected to 
a relentlew peraecutinn which niakea it a wonder that the bird 
^onUl have fsuTvived at all, the WtfCtcm coiinliea and ialaiul^* 
form now it« only reating-idaee in the breeding Heaeon. On all 
the outer Hebrides the true ((olden eagle — Aymia chyMt ioef the 
lolnir dbnb " of the Gael— ia dtill a weU*knowu doiiueii, and 
from ikiira Head to the Butt of Lewis Mr. Gray was enabled 
to trace many an eyrie during the breeding months of 1867. thi 
Koiih Uiat them Were two eyries last year ; one containing but 
a single young bird, which was unluckily within too eiwy rencli 
of the tiragiuiian to ho lot aUwie, but* which Mr. Gray found 
thriving fhirly well in captivity. In the iidands of Lewis and 
Hank the b}rds aro best known where the scenorv is grandest. 
Gn Benl*ecula, where they are fremiently seen, thoic are no 
eyries; but on the next island. South Ulst, one is ft»uud every 
year on Mount Heck. ITiiiher the old birds, ♦* the King of 1 lecla^^ 
and bis mate, nmy ‘-Ijc r-een almost doily caiTving with their 
strong talons a young lamb each to their eaglets, the shepherds of 
Skye breathing vengeance against the pride and of the parish/ 
True to its utuue, the lolsir dhub of the Wettern bios is 
blacker, while smaller in size than those of the nminland— a dif- 
ference of bulk due, in Mr, i irny’s opinion, not so uitich to otmipari^- 
live scaJitinaes of food or harciHhip of cUnmte as U) specific voiia- 
tion in nature, traceable squally in certain allitMl birds of California 
and T««m. Many anecdotes of the predatory habits, the powers 
of dight,hand other ebamteristies of these splendid but now rare 
Wrds have been brought together by the writer during the 
twenty years which he has spent in executing his d<»sign, trt\- 
vsming repeatedly the entire coast-line of Scotland, besid<*s 
makifig iduiost every vmietv of woodland and moorland so many 
obs«rv}itt)ries of the* manifold phasM of bird life. j 

Bupplamenting bis own obt*crTBtions by a careful and exteriMive 
eonrse of resdiug, Mr. Gray has mode his voluiuo a kind of 
repertory of all that has been adde<l to thi*^ branch of omi- 
tbolngy since the labours of Bit Williain Jardine, lWess<>r 
Macgiflirray, and Mr. Pelby. With the study of the records 
left by older Scottish vmters, more or Ws sciontific, he has 
joined the personal inspcellon of nearly all the collections of 
mrds, public and private, tbroughoul .Scotland, gaining thereby 
the advantage of putting tbe test the accufacy of nrevious 
descriptions. He bus thus been enabled to correct sundir pre- 
valent errors, tbougb, in justice to the soiuidneM of ennier or 
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Islay itk extremely rare. The mo«»t reemt instance M its BeteK 
met win in the imd-distriete of S<H>tknd was in Gotober f MC 
on the river Carrou, between Falkirk and Larberi, wkisi^ akir 
eluding a host of enemies during six days, it was am mik t 
perch in its clutch. Mr. Gray*# opinion ooneurs with those of inoit 
other competent imtiiralists that there Is no specific distinction 
lietween the British ojqircv and the Fanditm Carobnensii of KorA 
America, or the alli^ Birds of Asia and Europe in geneMEl, 
alriiouffh the eggs of the Ameriesm species seemed to him invatiab^ 
richer In colour. 

That tho falcon tribe should have become comparatively rare 
of late vents is to a gn*At extent accounted Air by she disuse of 
I trained birds of this class for the putpMS of sport. As a uatiuml 
I ooeinv of the farmyard and preserves, it could hardly survive the 
withdrawal of tho artificial shield of protoctiim. Representatives 
of the lending spocicH are, however, still to be met with in tbo 
inoro out-of-the-way districts. Although a rere bird, the Gyr 
falcon, botior known ns the Gro*mhmd falcon (Firioo eandipans), 
is frequently (<cen both by sportsnum and naturalists, ckiofiy on 
the 'IVehtenl coasts of the Hebrides, but oven in AberdeonAirs, 
and as far Botith as Bciirborough. The Icohmd falcon, or 
Labradur falcon of Audubon, is by no means uucommon; and 
even the Peregiino, though subjected to an extra- 

ordinary amount of persecutii‘ii, still holds its ground in tho 
tracts where it has been well known for conturiss, and may be 
called a commou bird from Burrow Head to Cape Wrath. It 
Abounds iu oil the Western isles. On tbe nminland tbo 
ravages of koopons and coHoctore have grievously thinned its 
nuuibt'ia, nnd desertod eyries are to be widely seen. Compared 
with tho Ilebridcnu peregrines, those of tho laainland oro com- 
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rk (Akittda t^pastria), fonnorly represented os rare, hava^ been 
ibutul by Mr. Gmy to foe now almoat regular winter tIsiudU 
in gTeat mmsbOT end scattered over a wide tract of country, 
ahhmij^ Mking their iret appeaffuice in the I^ortb-eastem dis- 
trict flf ^Moflittaiid; n^ile the £bbby (Faleo §abbuteo)| Wiyneck 
(TiiiiKtOil|irilM SWSaonrow (Paasermontaiius). and someoUier 
«sesk% lotmrij deokea upon m laere stregglere into North 
Britri% new Jmoim to extend their breeding stations even to 
irn mmmmm tormm. On the other hand, not a few species 
nefimrily m w new to Booikiid are abown to have been 
Ihirittar to sUhtt nuAoritiea. In Bon^a Sauaa ^ Farfnnhir$^ 
to expauto oeaena mam* aaeh m the Ked-bactoMi Shrike 

^ ^ j 


porativo pigmit'H ; but (iitiViences <»f more sizu, In the opinkm of 
th(‘ bfAi lu’iturulifts, are not to bo tak<»u as proofs of tho aetariora- 
ti<»ii of s|><‘eic‘in. Whether in Ameriia or olsowhore, tbaro ia— os 
Mr. Urnv is supported in thinking — no real specific diiferenct) be- 
tween jf\ pcitt/riftiiMf J*\ finattniit and F* Our author's 

partiality to this boiuUiful bird leads him to defend it firom the 
charge oV cruelty in killing more tbau its needful pTey-;-«triking 
down hmls andfiMiviug them dead, witijout further toucnhig them. 
But even tho anecdotua which his •)w« note-books supply weaken 
sadly tho case for tho peregrines against the sportsman as to 
tboir being ** too gerierouH to auiutte man in killing wbot they do 
not require,*' Of tho Red -footed Falcon (Folco ruflpee)^ Mr. 
Gray is happy in iutrcnlucing to the public the onl/^dmen 
which he knows to havo been met with in Scotland, xlria ringn- 
larly rare bird— a full-growj) bon— won shot in Abardaenohnn, 
though it is by no means so uncoininou in South Britain, tta 
stomach contained Iwotles, from which It maybe intorod tbatf Bho 
many of iu congeners, it is not so deslTUctise of gaiue aa many 
preservers iinngme. The Merlin, or Seog, JFidro a Conrii** 

keuus Uttio bird, is widely distributed throngbout Waatam fleot- 
fand, including the Hebrides. It habits are aocial, ksading it to 
haiiut the church towers, gables, and ebimnsy tops of bviMtowna^ 
partly in pursuit of casual prey. Two bhrds came into mf.'Grey'a 
Lands which had been capturud in Gloagow at black M awaeps 
from having haunted the chimnies after elm pigeons and spAfrowa 
Ih.it dosed Uiero for warmth. The habits of the K6atim--'!Flisffco 
Unrttmculus’^hy far tho commonest of tho raptorial bMa of West 
BeotJond, ore less iuterostiug iu tho eyes of tho luttuialiitt. All 
that is new in Mr. (Cray's obsor\'ation of it ia hs^bthtg portly 
nocturnal in Its flight, ho having seen tt on the bettra-heods near 
iMnbar, about nightfall, snatching at ghost motiia and lari.^ 
beetlet as they hovered above some grassy paicBea nw the edge 
of the clifis. Of the ten*or insj'ircd by the eagle-like dart t»r 
swoop of the Merlin oux author's experience suppliea a charoc- 
teriftio instance 

On thsssst <(f ik’otlsnd, whm 1 ftudhd tbs habits of rsphirisl bird« tor 
many yearn, 1 remember soiiw y^-ar» ago iweing this Falcon coMurinK •nip* ’* 
mv iilavcrlv at ttia Ma-ibors. Al s wirttcwlaf wri of ihr <<fsrt w#«r 


Wiimidi pHia ean^M), and otbare are cata- 
MfusdsM Mug wril larevm in to Mtaty at to back aa the 
nnealng of to pia re nt aa ufa ire , Ike afiaareatoia of frienda, 
■ w i aih sar latototi % jwitoni n oe ainateure ia adanoa^ have 
. keen of eapadal wre ha oar reitor In coBaplato to noiicre 
^ of to a aii p Htfrey %ia|l% re t a rii n f torit an reent or advant and 
. dk^aawHioe» vrilii to renga jMaatonf tobr Bannts. Ona 


nto afdMI 


atOwtawailigrtiiBgiii 


V'MkW 


triiOiiB i1m l«t ibm amou; Ib. GMjm iMtt'immtfta 


many years, 1 remember soiiw y^-ars ago seeing this Falcon coMurttiK •nif* ’* 
wy cleverly at tlie saa-sbore. Ai s rsifftcnlaf pan of ihr <<fsst w#«r 
Dunbar, where a rivulet enters the sen, the snfi^es ha In great irumUrs lit 
low U(.ie« the jerottiid, which was eorereil with shmU brawn fiefobM^ brtn^ 
wail adapted &r lUa cono^tnenl of birds. With the maul punciunl rsg'i* 
kwitv, a pair of Beriiiis used lo i-wwte as 1 made my appjataiwse ai Un* 
place, and hover about till 1 had raUeii a braec, which were Immedlatiiy 
pouncigl upon. %ui after a time the snipes bacatnc so ferror-stridfan fhat a 
aa nd r ed SnMawoidd not iHgbien thmi ; nor eould a sbigle bird be reared, 
thoqtth I amr them oooastsosfiy skuiking usidcr the 1 fotmcl tm ii 

mMthan oues^ iadsad, paralysed with tor, and so h«*d!ew wT 
save to hoselis, tot I was able t») pick tqi ona or two and ffsnsfvr tbem 
mybtgwUla my to Wands were rtyiiig weihead 
mmM ittpto, and doubtto* in wonder at uiis ^rtlng i,',.’ 

howsm^to toaoipta persisted hi firwjusnilng to pl^e. iboogli ^ ■ 

nMial osia— toss bhds aequired so mocli conning that^thejr ran to owe 

rim or to suipia dwliqt to prouacted distorimm# «b*> w«r 
ysered to* 
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hftrt indipiA denodoiw aAS« at the bmm Id tbar pniifyli,It aalba gnaMt 
tbaim er «Uai betlir and m$at 'pmphicable thingi na tbai aidl m 
makDl lUaii; ^iequid oraiiNf pecitia, &c. 

One queatioo we limtoiak of Mr. Lumby on a point on wUeh 
he gives ua no help. Uniat Is the meaning of the same of the 
chief piece here priixled, the one which nvea ite name to the 
volume P What la the meoDing of ** Ratia Raving P The name 
cornea bam the anflhogr of the piece himaelfi who tella ua^ towarda 
the eni of hie tot booh:— 

)i«oe, I pray the rest the here, 

Tor now u endeu tbie matere { 

The qtthilk 18 ratu ravina cold, 
f(»r no raving 1 it hahl { 

Bat ior rycht wys and gad teching, 

Aad weill declaiHe eynory thiogc, 

That h lycht nodfiiJl for to knaWf 
Afl the eeaWne It wyll oehaw. 


Mr. Lumbj has no note upondhia. and we cannot find either the 
word rtttie or the word raomp in the gloeaaiial index, la ravMp 
need by the author in the modem aenae, or doee he by ravinp 
aimnly mean dreaming P And, in either case, has moing anything 
to no with the French a word whoae own origin is very 
puxftling y And whatever rarntg may be, what is raits P 
>Vo tremble as we ask whether it has anything to do with 
the minores mures qni vulgariter rocantur Vert who, accord- 
ing to Uiraldus, so irreverently ate up on Irish Bishop’s books, 
and were therefore baniahod from the island. The black 
apecics may have croased with the Bolriadic colony into the 
younger Scotia, ns the brown species seems to hare crossed into 
England along with the illuatnoos House of Hanorer and Pro- 
tea^t aucoeasion. But when they have got there, we do not 
aee what they have to do with moral instructions about The 
Foly of Fulys and the Thewis of Wyemen.” And we have un- 
pleaaant quahna whether our rats may not turn out to have as 
litlie to do with the matter as Mr. h urnivaHs gnats. But, rats 
or no vats, the ravings of our worthy author couiust of moral 
instructions, most of which are as much to the purpose now as 
they were in the fifteenth century. Nearly nt the beginning we are 

a bt nut to abuse any of the five senses, in reading which we 
ed with special care to aee in what wny the seeminglv hann- 
kaa sense of amelling can be turned into an engine of sin. Verhaps 
an extravagant lover of perfumes might come under this head ; 
but on this point our raver does not enlaige, but rather speaks 
in a way which showa that he was in his age a sanitary re- 
former 1— 

Than sonar ilais ill air nor snorci, 

As men aupposis now, veill and marc, 
in tbidr daia than thni did aire, 

That ill corrupCKinnc of Hire 
Will scliort Isvyin^e and mekK» empare 
The men that ciiinH qnhar it is 
And ke|U8 thnim rakesily and inyss 
And roaitceriM gud and kindly skill. 

When he gets to the sense of touch, hia illustration is curious 
enough, dud gives grace to those who keep their bauds inno- 
cent, and the exnmjde given is how Gothra the buljone — by 
which we are to imdei'stand Godfrey of Boulogne was able to 
cut an armed man — was he a foul pa^im or a supporter of the 
rebel Rudolf P— in twain with one olow because he kept his hands 
innocent. Ibore is much to say about loyalty, the word being 
used in the wider sense of stnet adherence to engagements in 
general, and we are told how 

Thir lumlsirtis gevis it meklo price, 

Thoir dar weill belter Uoiit tliai t}ll. 

Than tyil the emitsrouris wyll, 
t)i till "bis obiigtttiounc, 

Fore all his riches amt renounc. 

Considering that this was most likely written during the reign of 
Frederick Third, wo are not surprised^-notwithstauding the 
splendid cope in which he is airaycd at Innsbruck by the 
of bis penniless aon— at the somewhat humiliating com- 
pWlSOD. 

We ehould like to know the piece of history or legend re- 
toed to in the following lines 

** Be $onc man the quhilk wald nocht 
Put godis help in to his thooht, 

Jlot traistii hail in his richss, 

And neuw of vamte wold seas.'* 

This was the auporscriptiune 
One mortymar was wryUn donne, 

Qaben he was ded, upone bis grskf 
This werdii ware his ypitof. 

b tto Mortimer the Roger of the century before— famous gt 
whoP Mr. Lumby gives no help. There is a 
of good advice in the book, especially about marriage 
and )ha bitoviour ol women. Daughters should be married 
artdbfoMlIb ^ ^ ehooaiiig a wife a man should look out Ibr 
toltotorof a good mother. There is also a very pret^ de- 
iddUhood andita toys. Altogether, our author, tf he 
toid In to atrongett aenae of the word, certainly kept a good deal 
ef tom in Ida madneae. 


O’SHADGHKEBBTd XATS W rtbUVCB.* 
rpHIS book contains an oxpin^ ^ptoon cf five out of to 
X twelve JUys attributed to to AngliHKmman poeteas, llaiia 
de France. Mr. 0 ’ 8 hautoto 7 would have done w^ to indicate, 
bowevcff briefly, the m^ of Ueatmant which he baa adopted^ 
and it is a blemish in hia undertaking that he has paetoed to 
omit any such explauation. Among the Anglo;Xonnaa Iroifidriii^ 
Marie holds, if not the first place, at least a veiy promiiMml om* 
When Normandy was lost to Ei^land in 1x64, thera oeemanflo 
have been a considerable emigration to this country of periohe 
who had become attached to Englisb rule: and among tbes^ 
Mario is said to have changed her abode. Mer Lay$ at any rate 
were ver} probably written cm this side of the wato, and oertaioly 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. The only MS. copy 
of them is preserved in the Britiah Museum, and standa No. 97B 
in the Harleiau Collection. Besides these twelve Lays, Mam 
wrote a collectiou of Fabliaux, and a sort of Iirfemo of her own, 
being a description of the descent of one Dwayne Milea into St. 
Patnek’s Purgatory. 

The Lays have" that peculiar air of romanee, always on the 
border of "the supernatural, and often passing it, which seems to 
have been indigenous to Franco at the dawn of literature, and 
never to have reached far beyond its limits. A comwkenriva 
and very capable analysis of them was mode oarlv in tw contuiy 
by a female critic named Betham, and was puDliahod in 18 10. 
Out uf the seven La>s which Mr. O’Sbaughnessy has left un- 
touched, the thiee most remarkable are the Lai de Frayne/' 
<< Biscluveret,” and ''Sir Lanval.’’ The word Uachveret was the 
Norman equiialent for werewolf: and this tale is a voiy ghostly 
commemoration of the vengeance which overtook the unfaithAil and 
treacheious wife of a French baron who had the misfortune to be 
plagued by this double existence. Being destined to become a 
wolf on three daya in every week, he yielded to the obstinate soli- 
citations of bis wife, and repealed the means by which he might 
be prevented fiom returning to humau fonirwhen the fated tluee 
days wcie over. She adopts the indicated method, and marries a 
paramour. In the capacity of a tamed wolf the injured bi^n 
becomes a favourite nt court, and is at lost able to wreak a terrible 
vengeance on the guilty pair, and to recover his proper body and 
position. The ** Lai de biuyne is, in our opinion, a more worthy 
subject ibr treatm«^nt than any of the rest, and it was a pity to 
omit it in this vuliune of expanded versions. It describes the 
fortunes of twin listen*, one of whom is culled La Codre (coudrier), 
the hAiiel, lutd the other La Frayne (fi^ne), the ash. 

Mr, O Shauglinesnys belections are "Lnustlc, or the Night- 
ingale,'^ the ** Two Lovers,” Chaitivel,” "The Lay of Elidue/' 
and " Yveiioc," or " Ywonoc,” as it in the MS. These Lavs stand 
eighth, sixth, tenth, twelfth, and seventh in the original collection. 
We propose to notice in detail the last two only, which are 
worked with especial care, and arc both in subject and treatment 
very suthcient specimens of the rest. .Vnd we adopt this limita- 
tion the more readily, as the poetiy of Mr. Morris’s school, to 
which Mr. o'^biugLuessy belongs, has a decided tendency to 
grow long-wmded. We arc very far from taking up the extra- 
ordinary position of a writer in the Quafterlg Femw, and con- 
demning those poets who go for their material and their inspiration 
to a nearer or a remoter past ; and it would not be a good eign for 
the progress of taste if a deaf ear were turned to the lays of 
Chaucer's " olde gentil Bretons” (h ntincto Bratm curtau). Bat 
the contempomry workers in this field are apt to run into an 
extreme, and to go on from page to page as if the history of a 
look or a sigh were the one engrossing topic in the universe. 

The " Lay of Eliduc ” has bto very largely added to and altered 
by Mr. O’Shaughnessy. There an about a, 200 Ibes in his veiiioii 
against about 1^100 in tbe MS. EUduc is a Frenoh baron wlm^ 
faUing under tbe King’s displeasure quits his ndsoe and his wifs^ 
an(l goes to txy his fortunes in^Eus^d. ih Ikigland he is 
received with much distinotion at the Court of some voffue thief- 
tain f and with the lud of his ten knights, the amsU retuttte who 
followed him from France, he is able to save his new frieiids 
from a formidable invasion, end completo to emithflete to 
foe. The rest of the tale is soon told. Tko^ n<diifaHBdnded 
in the gnin, Eliduo is not proof against admfrstwm sad nroioitol 
absence f and love grows up between him and to oUeftsla’b 
daughter, GuUliadun, who at last retnxas with him to tones. 
On to voyage a storm rises, and, in her beirfam, BUto is 
charged with being its teussi as be brings horn tma prhmsnb 
while a wife is still Bving in his ptoe. Onlllisdan moons m 
death on hearing of her lover’s nisrriag^ and as to dias to 
storm passes away. He la^s h«r in a woodlaiid stole 
a mirame, alter long watching, he disoovem to too tot Wito 
her from her deeulto tmnee. And here Mr# 
verrion comestoamawansatlafimtc^ to V to 

true wife j^ned away, and lemailring to k#mwk 

love ha# bfosiomed into n new Ufh h# wffl bav* toto 

borne at last The 

itself and vritk to topsrimMiiig of itnife. AtMtolto 

GuUdeluec.h towatotoWtoimpto 

miraculouto brings ahent towiltt|ir| to tototoMi 

bavoo<mmfehnowtoltotontto)^^ 

love, U is to 
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into Ihi^ mkitkur hamm aht Mhn^ hf 

hu b«Hi xMmMj 

aodfliMof to mm Bitttto l» tto jtMU* toto 

of AO o gWNtoM P ^ wto fhott tor ita in ft tomr, Th« tttMuuimil 
ftlfumiilwtotift Ito ttequri^aid tto vtrtu«« of (totoofmftat 
Rift tougtom too|tfomtttftftCft. Ator a long and dtaarf fttofe** 
uif, «to it toitol hj ft pilmljr toer, who has th« powet of 
aiMittiftliig ft Aikoi^ft etoiw wlAft ptsaSiur to toi chamtor. Th^ 
Bi^i^ Itogt fttottt Ina dtoth by fixing a aiiga<?i*-hlAde to matt tto 
fftitua-lptMl ftttlio wintow; M fitrwft ia able to paw out torn 
thft Itweri tolf itaelfeiaff the pnlftoa of her iorerj, to find hi« in hit 
pMfer otoMietar atm aAe to ni«to hie laet farewelU. Ator hla 
aeftth ebe gtoe Mrtii to ft eou, who wue named in Iftri *' Yreneo 
the XMfrmft Hoit^agAia. Mir. O’tjtoughneMjr enda abrupuy: 
hut the legeiid goat on to tell how Bertha kept taie piince^a awoid 
fill ^ dftf of tor aenV koighthoody mid how to waa then eaahledi 
to Ito fiiaiatoto to Mmch, to kilt the buron who hod wronged 
hia wwfthftf cftuaed bia mtor’e death. 

Theae will show aufficiently the kind of method 

which ha? town adopted in tiua rolume with reference to the 
origiftftl. It la not ft method to be accepted with anything like 
uaquftfified opproiwiL All that the author choo^ej to do is to 
guard hlmaali againat the impression tbnc hu work U a niera 
tranaUtioii c hut he guaada Mane de France against nothing. No 
reader caa be aatlsfledy without a laborious process which scarcely 
any one will take the trouble to ^ through, whether this or that 
page or line of thought and mood of feeling is to be attributed to 
None or to Mr. O'Shaughnesay. The whole position might have 
been aat right by what in itself would ha\ c tod an indepondont 
value— namelyy a brief appendix, with some few te^i passotfes of 
tto MB,y both in the ori^nal form and lu a completely literal 
rendering* 

We regret tto ahaence of such on obtiotH appendage all the 
more beoanaa— as we have before remarked in noticing an earlier 
volume of hia — tbia modem votaiy of Mane has, in inutgiuativo 
powefy keen^ intuition, and ear, a pnuine claim to b » wnting 
poetry, aa things go now. There is a passage in the Mmihre and 
gloomy poem of Chnitivel ** which, among many others that 
deserve to be reproduced, seems to be tMiipecinll) ic{)rtst‘nlati\0. 
Chnitivel woe a luckless lover, between ^hom nud hi'i lady. 
Sorraxine, three phantoms of fonner lowers iuteiumed, with fatm 
and supremely grievous results. Altogether the stor\ had better 
not have been worked out or published; the (Iguiert arc more 
shadowy even than the scarcely traceable giAnt<*lorm of the 
Cyclops in Turner's picture of the retreatiiu ship of Ulysjos; 
and it is oU glconi, no relief. But the drawing ot xh^ dwelling* 
place of Sorrasioe, where she used to lead hei toilorn life, is done 
wUh giftiit beauty and etlect : — 

The slow cloud found it swaot to i o^t 
Om each duidow>liauntcd ci 
Of tor Iqm i ostle, and to rtmaiu 
Lnw brooding over that domain 
Of deep autumnal wood and plain 
And mirroring lake that ^hp , 

The sun and siuDmer owned no if '^r 
Down in tto dev^ and waywnrd i} t 
Ruined and lixit about lur 
Whoae <leai)laiion waa tto neat 
Ot a strange plaint ivp bird with ct<^r 
Of Urnisbtfl tiery f^Hithers, ll.i/p 
Of ctaongGletiii morn and noon n ai blnp 
Above tto stdl blue of the lako. 

Wtorsy year by year, amne long div ♦ i. grow 
More and mure wonderfiiU and thipw 
A ntraoM spall over wihl hrakfl 
And dfippiiig mile of sallow sedge— 

Wbere ito dark bittern ami tto ersUe 
ABawared with loos unearthly cr\ , * 

Or •paetnlr on tto omv edge, 

Soma tall grey egiMwIta wide e o 

fitoodslumbmog. 

It would to ftft^ to select ft number of isolated touches of real 
maiity like thii A tto deer in **Elidue”;— 

^ wtofi^ in wilds of feve^t grass, 

'Itooftgh mm and shade was wont to pass 
The abruikuig spivtodandef herd 
Of losa. 

And Mr. O'gtoag lm e fty ie olao in oecomplisbcd master in those 
pecotor tone dr rhytkai whioh ose deeigned to reproduce tto 
numnerofttoBBidtovMafiginalab toectoeyilablselikettoaft— 
Attd Ito iMi oT Ito eim wtib dear 
. • « . 

Atfl|mya4 Lmi»MiU|iiwtU*«nd thi* 

iaS aarMi air in MmU 

# . . 

tiMM a nbih. » Uim n aMSt^piiltn Satiant in ti> nAct fmm An 

liwnin «r ffiboB 

aigtTm>!fiem} ftwR 

Snntt nftw <AHnn» Oninagiriu. (it. 

Off 

|lntlt»(«niA <t<A UMMtyiKfWiMt liMMt 


ft Bipiiodtotkm «f tto qtoiat mtotowr elimd|ge^%MlMMIto todl 
imt ftttMned HbwmldM 

tMbtoedtoiby tonutootetomr toMm 0w0mm ky 
fftge dt iIm tff mm IkllM 


, . _ WftltoBMt'toctonrtoUittWi^^ ^ 

Oftr Ml it a aetiouft one— udth gfe 

tmmf' ftod m idkod to which he bslonfa oitoft fiwthe 
oisMey with wlfioh by them to be hfthIthftIgMIT 

lebeuMtonpr^Mtthepaaiiottaf leva with an inmMdM^^ 
dom of dslifteftthmi^poa the phjaioal side* Atolmhhr edveaieidi 
point h«B htou reeetod abeedv} and, to ht«r the aubmeiiti of 
this school tsU^ it U not tto setf-impoeed nstsoinis of the sohoolp 
but only tto extsnud marestion of oeoepted soctol momllty, that 
prevents tto limit from Wug indefiifitm entonded. Two k'a^iig 
propositions appear to undarlle the effints of this school; fim^ 
that the passion of love is by Ihr the most ittk|u>rt«nt oletaent 
in humau life ; secondlyp that ait ie entitledp even if it U not 
under an obligatioi^ to give distinct rapiftsentation aufi sx- 
pKssioa to everything ttot fr. When tse first of these doo* 
trines is urged, either by implication in some poem or directly 
in its defeuoe, we certainly do feel grateful that there is stiU at 
work so vigorous and masterly a haad as QsorM EHiot's to 
remind poets and lovers, and everybody in general, that thsow ore 
such things as Law and doty, besides pasmin ; and that, on tto 
whole, the more dignitied course for a reasonable being, iuheriting 
the results of many ages of cultivation, would be to suhorduiate 
I passion to law, ratner than to worship pamioa until it bsgius to 
' revert towards the fetish influences of very soriy or very barnaroiis 
times. Mr. Swinburne has pushed to suitoiently ofiensive 
lengths the second doctrine about the univmsality of representft* 
tiou, without reserve, os the right, if not the duty, vf art; thoutfh 
even he hos hitherto remain for behind tto bvtstol in&* 
cencies of Walt Whitman. In hia version of the La^$ of Mfurio 
Mr. O'Sbaiighuessy has in too many passages earned this ireatmtnt 
of his art to on excess which we are bound to censure and regret 
alike on moral and on literary grounds. Art committed to this 
fatal theory of the abandonment of all reserve— art, that is to 
say, divorced from law, and from the nccumulateil results of 
moral progrcM— is not only self-destructive, os history proves 
again and aornin, but tends to spn*ad disorgainxation and destruc- 
tion in society and in the individual consciousuew, as far as its 
induouce reacfics. 

Our protest against this perversion of art will no doubt ho met 
with contempt Ly not a few adhetenti of tbo view which we are 
discussing , but it will be the contempt of those who have got 
out of gear with tho higher lifr, not of the intellect only, hut of 
feeling also. 


EASfLAKr/S comic REVIVAL* 

T hat groat reaction from tto Itenaissanoe which has chiirac- 
terizeii the present century, and which has utampod indeUhia 
traces on the current art and literature of Europe, dassms Rod 
domaiids on huUirUu. Mr Esstlake. the Secretary of the XnsUtutft 
of Architects, has undertaken, in the volume before uft to tiftee 
the course of this movemoot in one of its most hnportoot de- 
velopments— that of orchitecturo. It may be doubted, perbAps, 
wtother the time has even yet come for on impartial mvkir ol 
the whole revival A man would to very bold indeed who 
should prt^teiid to prophesy the future phases of this metaaf'- 
able Intellectual outburst. Who can tell with any aocuxucy, from 
the signs of the times, wtother the Gothic Benval has dtilni^ 
uAted, or has begun to wane again, in the perpetual flux 
and reflux of thought and sentiment? Ou the other haiu4 it 
is clear that, unless tto materials fur a complete history of 
Uiia new lienaissance of tto ninetsenth century are speedily 
collected, many of them will perish from men^ memorise 
We shall see, in our examinauon ol Mr. £astlato*s volums, 
tlM with oU his pains and Indmtiy some important ftots have 
escaped bis niwzch have been forgotten. This reflection 
enhances our sense of gratitude to thie afiootii|>lished wriur for 
tto xeol and importiali^ with which he baa undertaken, without 
farther delay, a difficult and very important task. 

Wisely contenting himself with his own special study of the 
buHdiog art, Mr. EftstUke, as the aomewhat verbooe title of his 
book tSls us, attempts to show how Che toete for medieivai 
architecture, which was never quite extinct in England, has lately 
been revived among us. Hem, to begxn with, to nos laid hold of 
an important truth. Gothic architecture baa not quite died out 
when the revival began. We scarcely know what Mr. Eostlake 
intends his readers to understand by the two last*' (be 
should have said lost two ”) eeotaries ; but it is certain tiiat 
tto tiadfliione of what is more properly called Pointed orchitec- 
tnse have surrired, in stone-proaucing districts, to our own deyx 
Oeoloty hea h^ much to do with it; just as the foot that Pm 
oooUDftiidft so beautifol a tnaterial for building has given tut 
etbr ft stone ftrchitectute instead of a brick one. In the oouuties 
^Ktgiand where good building Mone U not tbe uw 

of^kbMiMie.d to idn tU Pofated .rtyl* out of ^ floU, 
empt indeed in districts where the abandence of native 
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timber has fisToiired the retentiian of the older architect^ 
forms. 

In hii laudable desire to keep dear of ecclesiastical contro- 
versies, Mr. Eastlahejperhape depr^tee, though unconscioaslj, the 
influence which the GaroUiie Courdunen exerted in stemming the 
flowing tide of revived Classiolsm. lie speaks indeed of I^d*s 
church of St. Catherine Cree, in Leadenball Streep and of his 
collegiate buildings at Oxford, and he briefly mentions Codn's 
works at,Bishop Auckland and at Brancepeth. But other examples 
might he found. Strange to say, for example, the chapel 
of Peterhouse. Codn’s most memorable work, is not notic^. 
Indeed we indine to think from internal evidence, though it is 
difficult to believe it, that Mr. Kastlako has never visited Cam- 
bridge at dL Generally in his book we have been pleased to 
notice proofs of personal inquirv and examination in most of bis 
criticisms. But his accounts or works in Cambridge are unusually 
meagre, and seem to Im) given at second-hand. Indeed in the long 
list of ^ selected examples of Gothic buildings erected between 
iBzo and 1870 (which forms a kind of appendix at the end of 
this volume h the very early and most remarkable specimens of the 
Gothie Revival contributed by Wilkins in Corpus (.*hriHti College, 
Cambridge, and by Kickman in St. John's College, And no place. 
We conclude that Mr. Kastlake never saw them, nor heard of them. 
But no history of the Gothic Revival can bo in any sense complete 
without a comparison of the influence exerted by the two ancient 
Universities on the secular and religious architecture of England. 

With this abatement — which, however, is not an inconsiderable 
one— Mr. Eastlako's summary of the gradual decline of the Gothic 
traditioDs in English architecture may bo road with proflt. lie is 
scrupulously fair to Sir Christopher Wren, though his own 
sympathies are with the Pointed school. We doubt, however, if 
he has given that great architect credit enough for his sense of 
Gothic proportion. It is Wren's detail that is so disappointing iu 
•his Gothic buildings. The masses and outlines are generally most 
satisfactory. Witness, for instance, his noble tower of St. Mary 
Aldermary in the City, which might have been made, and ought 
^t all cost) to have been made, a leading feature in the new 
Queen Victoria Street It is still possible to see the tower from 
one side ; but an encroaching pile of warehouses has dostroved a 
matchless architectural effect The twin western towers of 'tVest- 
minster Abbey, again, ere charmingly proportioned, when seen 
from a distance — os, for example, from the Serpentine Bridge in 
Hyde Park— filling up the bottom of the valley down which the 
West Bourne used to find its way to the Thames. It is only the 
detail, not the mass, that is bad in these towers. Wo probably 
owe more than we know of to Wren for his magnanimity in 
not altogether proscribing Gothic at Westminster; ns Inigo 
Jones |vould certainly have done in Old St. Paul's had he had 
the opportunity. Wren's declaration, in his interesting report 011 
the Abbey, which Mr. Eastlake quotes, to the effect that ho 
would stnctly adhero to [the Gothic style] throughout the whole 
{intention ** 01 his projected and partly accomiilislied restoration, 
'"lakeiy remarkable. As there is nothing very now in them, wo 
piis over some interesting discu.S8ions of the infiucnce which 
Horace Walpole's dilettantism had on the continuance and the 
revival of the Gothic style among us. We come next to Batty 
Langley, who is little more than a name to architectural students 
of our time. lie is often quoted in derision ; but most readers 
know little or nothing about him. Such persons will find in these 
pages a very amusing account of the once tamous book in which he 
and his brother so far patronized the Gothic stvlo as to improve 
it and reduce it to five orders, in harmony with tlbe scientific laws of 
Vitruvian art. Mr. Eastlake, however, is quite right in giving Batty 
Langley a place in his catvna of those who had u share iu keening 
alive the Gothic sentiment. Ho is on newer ground— to us at least 
—when he proceeds to chronicle actual eightcenib -century works 
in a quoai-rointtKl stjde, such as those which Thomas Barrett 
carried out. in 1782, in Lee Priory, Kent (near Canterbury, thouffh 
Mr. Eastlake forgets to tell us so), afterwards well known as the 
seat of Sir Egorton Brydges’s private press, and \ery recently im- 
proved by Mr, Gilbert Scott and Sir William Chnml^rs, in 1771, 
at Hilton Abbas. It would have added largely to the usefulness 
end Interest of the work if some illustrations of these iordrotten 
designs bad been given. BeckfonVs fantastic ** abbey '' at Tont- 
hiU ooounies a large space in Mr. Eastlake's summary. It was the 
wbA of James W^att, the destruefive," w'ho toucted no ancient 
building that he md'hot spoil. Would that he had kept himself 
to ouch harmless vagaries as Fonthill, and spared us the interior 
of Salisbury I At this very moment the paintings*; of the vaulted 
voof bf the choir of Salisbuiy are being renewed, in memory of 
the late Bishop, by Messrs. Clayton and Boll. The ruthless 
whitewash applied , by Wyatt had so d«*stroyed the mediioval 
. distemper worn that it is scarcely pos^ible to decipher a ringle 
figure or a single legend. It wm a wanton and mast crud 
destruetioni and must have been a costly one. when the e.xpense 
it sm^lding is taken into account Mr. Eastlake is almost 
liMdlesily tender to Wyatt's momoiy, and save more for his 
works ^ Gothic restoration at Windsor and Belvolr than we axe 
q[tdtev ||le|M^ to accent That Nash ever attempted to design 
ooiliitll7 hoosas in a Gothic manner wiU be new, we think, to most 
r<^Sn. lames Ehsex, of Cambridge, was on ^e whole the Ibre- 
\ fcia ooutemporaiieB as a practical reviver of Gothic. Mr. 
)!S df him that he may be fairly described as the fim 
a^Up et ihe last century who made a study of 

tfe rerivsd tast^ for mediaeval archftec- 



tme which is exemplified in the le^iCM^taiaa eonntey fnats 
and many others here enumsimted, aaeh ae ShmatoD, Xknmmgkm^ 
Hawardan. Know8iey, .£atoni and Ddstndr, the mm of a epe* 
spondittg literature is to be observed* One of the first revWaostip 
ss distinguished from the mere anfiquariss, was that pml^ewfto 
John Britton, who, bom in 1771,410 not die till 185^* His Osms* 
dralAntiquUm in particular must have produced a very great effect 
in BpresdiDg a love end admiration for .the ecclesiaittical Pointed 
style in its highest forms. Among other writers who contributed 
to the progress of the movement were the dd$r Pngio and bis 
eoUoague Willson. But of all these James ,Carter| using'*te 
Gentleman's Magazine as his organ, did the best veonum’s s^oe 
in the cause of revival by remonstrating against mmsosssary 
destruction and arguing for careihl restoration of architectural 
remains. His writings mark the progress ^m pumly orohmolo- 
gical description to the fervent spirit which dut n iguis h ed the 
earlier aposues of the movement. 

The names of Cottingbam, J. C. Buckler, John Shaw (who 
built Christ's Hospital;, Poynter (who designed St Katherine’s 
Hospital in Regent's I*ark), James Savage (to whom we owe the 
really fine church of St. Luke's, Chelsea, notable for iU vaulted 
roof), Blore, Rickman, and SalviU, are the most distinguished 
practical architects of what Mr. Eastlake rather unhappily oalla 
the pne-Puginesque period. The list of contemporary writers 
includes the names of Millers, the historian of Ely, Dr. Milner of 
Winchester, and Whowell. By a most singular omission Mr. 
Eastlake makes no mention whatever of two men still more 
eminent os architectural writers, Thomas Hope and Professor 
Willis. We cannot account for this oversight ; more especially 
as Whewell is expressly commemorated as having introduced the 
Pointed styles of the Continent to English students. It wim 
Thomas Hope who was actually the first, in his Httioiy of Archie 
lecture f to do justice to the Romanesque and Pointed architecture 
of the Continent. And Professor Willis is, both for foreign and 
home architecture, /rtf i 7 c pnneeps among prof^ionol writers. Wo 
hope most sincerely, in the interest of oiatorical truth and jiutice, 
that Mr. Eastlake may bo called upon to produce a new edition of 
his work, in which these grave omissions may be rectified. Our 
space has been exhausted in considering the first half of the 
volume before us. We hope to notice the later history of the 
Gothic Revived iu a second paper. 


Till*: CHOICE OF A mVKLLlNO.* 
fT^HERE are few subjects about which an ordinary Englishman 
X finds hiniHelf so much at sea as the means of protecting 
himself in taking or building a house. Whether he intends to 
rent, buy, build' or restore a mansion, villa, cottage^ or town- 
house, his dream's are harassed with visions of ar^xtecte, con- 
tractors, artisaus, all of whom, he feels, know him to be a 
novice, and listen with scarcely suppressed pity to his crude 
ideas upon a subject which concerns the very comfort of his life. 

It needs no small application to masterplans and specifications; 
and when this stage of adult education is past, there remains a 
seusse of ignorance of details, and of unfamili^ty with the nomen- 
clature of architecture and construction, which he does not like 
to confess, or to remedy by sitting humbly at the feet of the 
architect or clerk of the works. In this straiL the natural 
resource is a boi>k which will furnish simple mlk with the 
results of skilled experience ; and though it is seldom wise to 
quote book-learning lo practical people, yet, with a really bandy 
volume upon such a .subject as house-building, an intelligent reader 
might, without di^tl'rti.Hnlg himself, so far post hinualf up in the 
details and verbiage of the craft he has to encounter as to be able 
to understand the matters under discussion, and to save himself from 
being led blindfbld into undertakings which he has njcver contem* 
plat^. But till now the hnndbow meet for laymen such as we 
nato described has been a desideiiRun. Loxton s BuQder^s Ptke^ 
Bookf a very u.«6ful annual to those who are involved in much 
brick and niorUvr, is too strictly professional, and deals only with 
one side and branch of the subject The English OetUmtan"* 
House, by Mr. Robert Kerr, though a very suggestive and able 
volume, is enough to frighten average house^oilderi by the 
sumptuousness ct its conceptions, and the magnifliceDCe of scale 
on which the points generally necessary ” to an English dwelling, 
in the writer's view, are elaborated ; however moitei^ It may be m 
its own way, it cannot pretend to nerform the functions of a hiUd-; 
book. But the same publisher wno brought out Mr. Kerr’s work > 
has just performed a similar service for a reidly ha^ hook, 
an exneri^ced and skilful architect, its, Gervase 
Mr. Murray's advice and practical assistanoe are edbuimled^ 
with much frankness in the preface, and the pubUe Is at kogrii 
provided with a well-arranged manual on ifil duestUms connecSed; 
with the erection or purchase of a dwdUng, wnttee, ee fiat as 
aiUe, in untechuical language, and adapM, seems .to uS, 
the needs of the most emhi&us as welTas the liitinMei^lldi^^ 
of intending housebuSldera And at a time when 
of Wales's illness and the iuppoeed deftott of 
TentUafion at Scarborough aim SimdrlBsMih h — 
text of many an exhorteSon to kouielKWWKs to > 
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whSAi, wi m rio much «ttlM.nwi«r of 6io plumber. 

b 8iofimt|^oflb«fotttmey^i<^Sitdmnap witbmoMM 
piei imi i mr y to bouie-iraildlQg orhoum-ocoimlag, aDi]i,iBOtoiliU 
mid aite§ mo dboumed.in thebr order; imd though it is ptreMted 
gruTd, lodrjiittdj loom; mid difllc me better to tt ode fio o ^ ecdii 
taea claj, jeL fidlinr a cho^ we are udd bow to make the beet 
4^day hf draimiM, which, beeidee lemoTiog noxioue duida horn 
wluiiii a hotiee, mmll eenjr off the eurbee water which ii ^t to 
dog the extecMl and internal area of a heaTT nndrained aoi^ and 
enpoeatlon to become a earioua erU. With proper drainpipea 
to coamj witar to an ultimate diaeharge, clay may be made a 
eatiefiMitofy building tubetratum, and in these pages the aecret of 
•ttflbslentW deep ana uniform excavation, and lining with a bed of 
concret^u eiapounded aolumdly that the reader who has to face the 
dread ordeal m ^beginniog to build mav, without any liitense 
atmin of mind, diaoover how to protect himself against oareleaa 
cotttraetora or woikmen. With an open-air drain round exteniid 
waili^ and a ay^m of houae-drainage starting iiom below the 
lowest level of the lowest part of the building, collected to one 
point and led tbmice by the main drain, with os few junctions and 
turnings ah mav be, to the outfidl, and with a map at band to show 
the difeeCioo,aeptB,and ramification of the system of house-drains, 
there need he no uneasiness on this point, especially if the con- 
tractor has taken care to secure dear pfpos, plenty of water, and a 

{ gradual fall, and has trapped eve^ connecting drain at the point of 
unction. A most valuaDle section is devoted to the ventilation 
of drains; and a special caution to get rid of accumulations 
of noxiooB gases ana the fiow of foul air by means of on upright 
pipe carried above the gutter levels, and discharging high enough 
to keep clear of any upper windows (p. i o), wUl be read at the 
present time with as much interest os profit Ventilation, indeed, 
in all ite applications is a problem which is thoroughly met in the 
book before us, as will be conceived when we note that the some- 
what unsightly tubular excrescence which runs up the external 
angle of the turret of an otherwise picturesque country house 
figured in the vignette at the head of Mr. Wheeler's preface, is a 
ventilating fiue connected with the ceilings of the principal rooms. 
Equally careful provisions and suggestions are made with regard 
to an ample and wholesome supp^ of water for all purposes ; and 
bints on filtration^ on trapping waste-pipes of cisterns at the 
entrance of the drain, and on the often vexatious question of well- 
sinking — which is seldom carried deep cnough-^aro given to the 
content of any puzzled householder, lie may also by a study of 
the second chapter learn how to tell good inoterlals irom bad, and 
so, indirectly At least, to gauge the honesty of a builder or contractor. 
If we may not fathom our fellow-man, we nuiy at least toll the 
honest bnek by its ring and shape; and the mixture of garden 
mould and road scrapings with pit-sand which is often sold for 
** ballast*' to moke into mortar with strong lime, with dry rot and 
perishing 'mortar as its results, will roaoily bo detected by any 
one who has been put on his guard by this volume. 

It is, indeed, no little matter to understand the proper 
constituent parts of mortar and cement, so much have they 
to do with the binding together of the xna^^es of stone or 
brick about which Mr. Wheeler has so mucii to sny in the 
proper place. He winds up an account of the chiuf build- 
ing stones by a sugmtion that, m in France, a Govern- 
ment Commission should be issued to report upoa the supply, j 
nature, and lelatire value of the various kinds. Though 
not decidedly hostilo to artificial stones, such os Bansome’s { 
patent and ^jprs, it is easy to see that our author has an archi- ; 
toot's prejudice against them ; nor are we aware that he has even 
alluded to those preservative or reparative washes with which, os 
bi the case of the Houses of Parliament, it bos been propoeedf to 
make pertriiable stone ** beautifhl for ever." But on tne uses and 
proper laving of encaustic tiles, %liicb are best laid, according to^ne 
of Mr. Minton's workmen, upon a timber floor covered with a sheet 
of stout abc to avoid shrinkage ; on the btist roofing materials, as to 
which BIr. Wheeler has a strong leaning to good Bangor slates, which 
may be tested by ting and tou& ; and on the strength and seasoning 
of timbors, he is the reverse of reeerved or uncommunicative. 
Upon the subject of slates he in more than one placo recommend 
the woodeifiMiy thin veneers into which they can now be split for 
the lining of cistenM. as well as of winter wardrobes and Hneii- 
ciosots. xiscitsd with cement, these thin sheets of slate, which 
can be tp the tbioness of a sixteenth part of an inch, would 
offectnal^ exclnde moth at vermin, and the shelves and comport- 
menti mmht be o( the same dean and durabb material, floor 
timbers, Jar. Wheelsir thinks, should he deeper than b cotnm^^y 
the case, in oedsr to seoare atrmigtli and sliflms. In n later 
portion of Us work he moomniefids the eonstruetbn, ae is 
. aometimssihe fimbbo in HoUatud or the United Stateih of a doMe 
We passover the ebi^ on ehoios of a sititauoii| because 
the suitehb aqeet end the enaagement of mithiok^ as tretl as 
the cautiims egdhse the pi mrimity of lieee, mdtaii m Im a cedar 
or twh or a tiiiof umhn^ieotte to Ihr coolness ia the th^dty 
; ^ a brder. am pnsity tfam^y 
ho«se-bwUii||; par space dse forindi/eor m 
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ever getliitt leet ll has h mtt ena A to oumdvea to iNttf win 
•uMiMd v^doordiaudlea thekuohsof wUdi aotuyiiQy 
cniaohed into ehaj^essnast by a ftdrhr strong hand; m 
we wdoome ** the door-knob with moveaUe coOas imid 
the shank of the handb, attached by sersws to the fhee ^ the 
domr^ the other end of the knob gobg through with the d^^ aed 
being penaanenily fastened thereto'^ (see p. 238). AU wm of 
prelimmary advice to those who eontemdato building, on edi^* 
mates, plant, emisultinr arehiteots, ebrks of the works, and 
similar precautions, will be found in Chapters v.-vU. ; whue ai 
to the buyer of a house, it b a golden suggestion thet he should 
always, if possibb, get a year's previous tenancy, so os to have 
** wintered and summered it” 

The Author s experience of hb profession, not only in England, 
but also in America, enables him to ofler many valuable sugges- 
tious for the re-arrangement, as well as the building d$ novo, of 
houses whether in town or country. The fault he fin^ with our 
town houses is their want of depth, arising probably ftom the 
difficulty about lighting the far end of a deep room in our daik 
atmosphere, as well as nom the desire to get a backyard or amdl 
garden in the rear. The former difficulty he would cure by a 
rearrangement of window^ heightening of rooms, and Judicious 
choice of colours for paperi^. The back external area ne would 
sacrifice, except so far as to allow a small paved air-spac^. It is 
worth while to study Mr. Wheeler's application of his New York 
experience to English town-houses, although there are somefbatures 
of internal arrangement which the dilFerent habits of soobty iu 
this country render unnecessary. Cue of tlie most noteworthy 
features in the a()ecial plan of we bouse erected by him Iu Phib- 
delphia is the octagonal planning of the dining-room, allowing 
as It does omple sp4ico for the front door and entrance passage, os 
well as corners for a fire-proof safe, a private store-closet, and other 
conveniences. This cutting off of comers, sometimes externally os 
well as internally, is indeed a great hobby of Mr. Whoebr's, and 
often A very successful one, though we are not quite sure that such 
a comer is ever, when it can be avoided, the place for a fireplace. 
In pp. 142-6 the author gives apian and details of a London house 
with considerable depth, with linraiy, dining-room, sarving>room, 
and dressing-room upon the ground floor; front and back drawing- 
room with connocting ante-room on the first story ; and, on three 
bedroom floors above, os many as nine larger and smaller sleeping 
rooms, with three drcssinc^roomii and bath-rooms, box-rixntti, 
linen-closiits^ and so forth. In a sanitary point of view, the town- 
houses in pairs with a common party wall, and an external wall 
with side area for light and air to each, are highly to bA coin- 
mendod, as allowing the transit of all house-drains', soil, and waste- 
pipes to the exterior side area, where they cun be reitdily got At 
for cleansing and repair. 

Equally hnppy and more diversified are Mr. Wheeler's plans for 
suburban and country-houses, as to which one capital bit of advice 
i$ not to build too much at once. **Much of tne justly praised 
picturesquenoss of our English country-houses aurtses from the 
additions which successive owners hove mode to the family home- 
stead, and which often result in a peculiar charm unobulnabla 
ill a building plannml and completed in one operation.” Ue 
might have added, that besides the pioturesqueness thus added 
to the exterior, there b an attroctiou to most minds in the 
irregular- Bha^)ed cooma which are often the result of an addi- 
tion to the onginal homestead— as whore the addition of a square 
or oblong space for an external court or garden is inode to a narrow 
study With an arch connecting them, or a kind of apse is added to 
an already well-proportioned room. The prevailing bt«hion of ampb 
bays is one which cannot be too much praised, and of this fashion 
Mr. Wheobr makes excellent use. He das also from his American 
experience contracted a fondneos fur verandahs which serves him 
in good stead in several of his best plans for suburban or country 
residences. To our thinking, hia panonaffen require to be regarded 
less as parsonages proper than as the dwellings of professionai or 
business men who do not aim at a very handsome or c^tly man- 
sioD. In accommodation and coat they would frighten the secretory 
of a Diocesan Church Building Society. One feature in tlioiri, how- 
ever, is very well conceived ; we mean the private nxnn opp»wit») 
the library and bard by the vestibule, which ail who )iav<^ 
charge of a parish find so convenient as a sficak-i^word '* rrKun. 
But five pnudpal bedrooms, with four in the wing, two 
sing-rooms, a bath-room, Ac., Ac., strike us os too larg«* a prr>- 
viston for a house which will change hands in each geuerotion, and 
which, while suitable for a clergyman who bos pupils, and 

a large family, will be a tax upon the childless couple who may 
come after him and will have U) keep it up. Very fgcxnl ^d c^»m- 
plele is the plan of the symmetrical villa of brick with 
dressings, of Italiim architecture, square outline, but plca^In^'^iy 
varied elevation. The library, sixteen feet square, w und<T th** 
eampanilo, which is carried a full story above the roof, anti hft« 
x laiye bedroom on tbe top floor. A verandah surround^ ih« 
drawiog-roQUi and mormng-roenDi which ore on either ride oMn'i 
Bbnry, and a coutidtit from the <u!awing-room leads to the fraro#*n 
TSiribttle aod to the consenatory. The diiiing-^>un m 
in all Mr. Wheeler's pUos is eonvemenUy connect^ with the 
IdtdMSp a ssfving-room and butler’s psntTr a^ 
birtnS so as to interrupt dimet a^. 

of eo&Tsmsilce and aoowBflWHiMloJi# wn •®*^*‘* ^ 








tbiiTUUcb«i9«ttlieftiithof*JMtimitDof3,OT Bat tli« liome 
upon wbioh vre hmro sut our Maetiim k the largo ttono hoMo 
with a tower, of whieh tbofo k a ^draww in the vignette, ood 
which we kam wae «reetedon« beautiful site on the ido]^ of 
the Berkshire hills, Mienchantliiy tJ.S. It is of irregular plan, 
and was designed to oSbrd ikiwatf the wild scenery of the surrouiid** 
ing country. Hence Ueloigaequave tower at the outer comer of the 
entroAOe, the windows the square biUiard-rooDi in which com- 
mand the landso^ in evetr difoctum. Thick stone walls exclude 
heat, and a moderate erea or fflass secures pleasant internal tempera- 
ture. The ffToond story of the tower is the library, 24 ft. square, 
and abofe the billiaid^room is a parapet and Hat cement roof, over 
whieh km opeiMir ^ ^cula." Another pleasant break of the 
regnlarity of this phm is the boudoir on the right of the entrance 
ponsh with a room intervening. This hos an octagonal projecting 
IM^ carried up to the roof as a lesser tower, and affording the 
same feature to the room above, which is the young lady's sitting- 
room, with an adjacent work-room for her maid. All the details 
of this house ore in keeping, and its arrangements strike us as 
well nigh perfect. It has but one long corridor, a great recom- 
mendation ill tho author's eyes, though we are far from sure that 
corridors have not their utility, as tlisy certainlv have their charm. 
When fairly broad, they servo for a promenade between the dances 
at a ball. 

Many hints about less expensive dwellings than those wc have 
glanced at might bu culled from diis handbook, but our few 
remaining notes must be d propos of the ^'sevei^ parts of a 
house,” which form the subject of a later chapter. Mr. Wheeler 
obeys a sound instinct when he rebels against the old| theory of 
dingy furniture and dark flock papers for dining-rooms. In tho 
libmy, too, he attaches duo weight to the windows at tho end 
and sides, and the recess for a table with front and side 
lights to catch the best aspect at each hour of tho day. A 
d^p bay or oriel with a cushioned immovable seat or locker, 
at the far end of tho room, facing lilast, where the suu is 
off the windows by noon, is very desirable. And besides the 
ventilation of book-cases, for which the author j[>rovides, it is 
of importance to insist on the shelves being of suiheient thickness 
and of such moderate length, or with such frequent supports, 
as to prevent the weight of tho books causing them to bend 
and give way. We see no notice of a plan which is very 
useful for arranging the leather work at the top ol' each row of 
books^namely, to glue it to oak strips attached to the shelves by 
a hinge, so os to facilitate the leather being raised to remove a 
book or books. But the suggostian in p. 2 1 c of fixing the library 
window roller-blinds at the bottom instead of top, witli a cord 
passing over a pulley above, and allowing light from the upper 
part of the winaow, is a very happy and, to us, original device. 
The * hints for dmwing-room oeooration, for billiard-rooms, 
kitchens, &c., are clever and practical. Tho laundry is well con- 
ceived!, too, tboufj:h, if 00 a Isige scale, it would be worth while 
to havo patent nnsing-raachines, and hot closets for stoum-dry- 
ing the clothes passing through them upon clothes-horses, as de- 
scribed by Mr. JhLcrr. Much more might we say of this excel- 
lent vade-mecum, of its sound advice as to offices, out-door ar- 
rangements, terraces, covered carriage-ways, und eveiy thiug, in 
^ 4 short, entering into the category of the house and its essentials.” 

^ It is easy to predict that it will take its place as a prinnuent book 
of reference on the subject of which it treats, and tlicre can be 
no doubt that it will be the means of saving much time, worry, 
and expense to inoxperionoad persons who consult it wheu about 
to build or buy a house. 


A WOMAN S FAITU.* ^ 

W E may perhaps venture to entertain a hope tliat novel 
readers in the etirring events of the laet two years will have 
become surfeited with mere incident, however exciting, and will 
oneo more ask for delinsatlon and devulopment of character. It 
lOay, however, be the case that inoreaseol appetite grows by what 
it fmk on, and that those who only a few months ago, iY their 
morniiiff paper did not contain an account of some bloody tight or 
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influance of the telegraph moreover, we fear, will be unfavourable 
to a quiet style of writing, and in tlie coustaut supply which it 
f unushes of etartling iooiaeatii, in what may |)erhaps * be railed 
Benter’s Engliiih, will do but little to foster a*^ taste for those novel- 
ists in whoee pages adulteries and murders are not 41a fraquently 
nspented as tlm text in a long sermon. We would suggest that a 
alwal writer might perhenfrcombine the advantages of the old and 
new etylee, and so might pWe the taste of two sete of reo'^lers. He 
apian which we shall pcesan dy unfold, gire a most minuta 
deUneraen of ohameter, and yet avail himself or all the resi>urera 
<llif modem science in producing startling incidents. All that is 
.required is to oombine the ohl letlar-wntten novel with mudaro 
tekgiiuplty* if^ for inslance^ a modem Ckrissa Harlowe ware 
Bvhqpin bdiaand Imr oomepondant wora in Engfand, hum eonld 
ho writtmi as long as thtiie of last centum nod charararr mid 
Ineidont.raQld boaaflowly andaa minute^ umolded. At thosame 
Ifa^lbrlhoiO whoara Oaragorfbr thoippid deeelepmrat of a i^ot 
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oe petam who tiwrelim tho tibeotSattem fti thoond 

of thahr jonruty, than conldAewaidltyscahk^ noe onty a amunaiy 
of each important lettari Imt ^alao A nbdea. of aaali 
avent £vm those who vnod tim etoty in fiUl wonU aeaaamally 
And a curious kind of interact in the hevra that name by tok- 
graph; for while thty warn wainUiig how the varimm 
were regarding the imsidanta that warn iarmnnding 
hopes and fears they were antegtainingi they themselvae would 
often, by the previous inseitioa of some brw khgtm, he aware 
wbot the issue hod been. The herotne might, for inetanee, in a 
long eourse of letters from India, have bean dasorihiiig thamaqlii- 
nataoQs of the villain of the pteoe, and the plot he wpe alwlj 
weaving roarid her. When the etoty was at its minutest and 
things at tb&ir blackest, a telagropfa, brief hnt impaasave, would 
arrive, anuouiiciug that Vice was defeated tmd Virfiie tri- 
umphant” The letters brought, however, hy the next two or 
three moils woidd all be of the mort desponding ortei end the 
reader, aware that bis beloved her^e was saved, woold study 
without the pain of anxiety her etlbxU and alams, and at the 
same time would be full of eagerness to learn how •he.hgd Anally 
managed to escape. It might be injected that a stoty aat before 
tho Trader on such a method as this, wImvo the general narrative 
was often a mouth behind tbe most striking oventx would have 
lost mneb of that breathless interest which the unfohungef a skil- 
fully arranged plot allords. But we must rexnombur that, on the one 
htmd, our plau is confessedly a compromise between two opposite 
schools of novel-writing, and, on the other bandf that the mtarest 
would be just as often excited as lessened if the hltmpb part of 
tho book were skilfully managed. It will be some wmle however, 
we fear, beibre a book* appears written on this plan, though we do 
not reserve our inventiou for ourselves, but throw it open to the 
world. Meanwhile, till we can have a story thus wiit^ which will 
please every one, we must bo content to go on dividixig our novels 
tor the most part into two classes. We shall still have the novel 
of incident and the novel of character. Thero m doubtlesa 
many novelists who more or less successfully oomblno both, but 
we generally find that thoeo who deal in a rapid eueoessien 
of startling incideuts do not attempt to delineate character; 
aud that those who attempt to delineate oharacter do not deal 
in a rapid succession of etartling incidents. If, however, ns at 
tho outset of our remarks wo hoped might be the case, 
novel readers have had enough of.6tartiingincideoiato s^ve tboiu 
for some time, and would like a little repose in tho Actions they 
rend, wo can with a good consdeuce recommend to them A 
fPoffWHs laitA, It might bo objected that, however free, 
with perhaps one exception, the story is from what are calted 
sensational scenes, the rate of mortality nevertheless ia exin-s- 
siveiy high. The heroine s sister dies, her mother dies, her babv 
dies, the hero's bc>m>m friend dies; oud tbe wild ItMian girl, 
the heroine s uuknown rival, dies. And yet so ele^ly is the 
author averse to dying scenes that, with tlio exceptimi of the 
baby, all of them die oil* tho stage. From the very opening 
scene, too, wo are led to expect a tolerably rapid succession of 
deaths, as three of the characters are introduced to us in a very 
weak state of health. That tbe rate of mortality tberofore 
should be high U as natural as it is in tit Pancras WoTKhouse, and 
does not Htford any just grounds of astonishment or comphiint. 

The plot is simple enough. Two women are in love with one 
man ; the one, Margaret Herapatb, a pure, hiffh-miuded English 
girl, the other, Candida, a passionate, unscrupulous Italian tMAsant 
girl. Candida, by detaining some letters, makes the hero, Icichaid 
Brandon, believe that Margaret is faitblpss to him, and so keeps 
him for her own lover for two years. In tbe end he Ands out how 
he had beeu deceived, aud marries Margaret, without^ however, 
having tbe courage to avow tbe intimacy that had axi^M between 
him and Candida. Candida, finding hers^' deseflpii ihoqgh not 
left unprovided for, revenges herself by giving Moraiicet m^s of 
her husbandX former intimacy with her, and by stearag their new- 
born baby. Tho baby dies from ex|wsure to the weather, but 
tbrouichout this double trial Margaret still shows heraolf 
FaithfrU Woman.” Tho suiry, by the way, we would observe, 
bears two names. On the title-page it is called A IV Oman's 
Faith,” but the beading of each page is A Faithful Woman/' 
Candida herc»elf soon a(&*rward8 dies iu a hospital, pODiteat send for- 
tfiven. Margaret adopts tho child that her ri vM had home to Bichard 
Brandon, and brings it up as her own son. Tbe first eceiie of the 
story is laid in Borne, aiul the hero, in a scries of letten to ^ 
friend, an Eughsh country parson, ^ves a lively and Intei^ng 
description of the society of that capital. These lattera are the 
cleverest part of the whole book, and in a teiy {deasaili juamier 
they gradually iutrodaoe us to all the eharacfoi^ fow m they 
ore in number, of the story. We have Hosie, Maigaret’a Invalid 
sister, who, with all the suffering of a sick aoiufer XMUMgbry ia ^ 
maav women in real life do manage, in tholnMfd« rf to'I» 
the hveUest in her talk, and the warmest in lafi^.i«in|indaawtth 
^e pleasure of others, though aka aanitnt bssralralfeefo * 
She has many a discussion with tlis haro, i rabsaaiy ||y 
fem which jhc is on unwflling ex% afpu^ k» lives 
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the very notion of an EnglU apriiV# ^ 
also Margaret, thus attack \ 
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BuMtti fioiM ilr« Mintfodiwft to mfetgr Mn* Burtlandt whois 
enAuiteilio tiOt wia aot iioeoiolf Winced bjr hu»faiod*l 
xaitter«^*&ct bfevity. P«a*lii|M at times her gntwitv is too 
reported ; httt» on toe wbcde, we in her long epeeoW nod her 
huthnad in hmi ohort tpeechee, are deTeity dmwo eharaoteie. 
IWidon toOe his firiend of his first meeting with Mpgaret» of the 
iltel^me he heard her roiee* He had Wea nding slough and 
while steppiogf his horse to gaae 

ifttetfaeshiiotedMitaghrllilaaeeere hted^^ hlomoms 

idilcii had tedgad about the apnediag roou of some lUiely grown oftk«troo»9 

he heard a Yoioe^ oomis^ from the wood, aay, 

*• \Va maat gather plantT of them Jbt Boaie. Itow 9lio*would lore to «e 
them here ! How die would— oh, if the poor darling could only Ure cotne 
withmtiwUyf Thh lovely, terely,torety day!” , , 

It seeuMd m if the votes would oaterally ha\w bunt into singing, only 
for the pathos of this tender rsgitt. 

He luckily managed at this momeot to get his hone badly lamed, 
and so evaything wan j^vided Uiat was needed to lead to an 
iuttodaction, Ererythfcg would have gone on smoothly enough, 
and oae vokmie instead m three would have easily evmt/iiued the 
whole story, hi^ it not unfortunately been the case that where 
Blargavet was lodging there also was her rirni, the unscrupulous 
Conaido. Brandon had some months before Wn kind to this 
fifrl v^en she was ill, and without knowing it had won her love. 
For some weeks love-making goes on very ideaMuitly and steadily, 
when, as Ulrluok would have it, Brandon heaiN that his bosom 
friend in England haa fallen so alarming] v ill that he must at 
once hurry Home to his bed-side, tu hU absence Rosie 
dies, and the Herapaths also return to England. The lett^^rs that 
Blamret bad sent to bor lo^'er, through Candida’s treAcli**ry, never 
reach even the post, and when he hastens bock to Honu> it is to 
find that bo has lost all twice of her. The hiuTioii journey and 
the double anxiety he has had prove im much lor him, and, com- 
bined with the uttbealtblness or the Carapagna in summer, strike 
him down with a fever. He is nursed through it by Candida, 
and, ou his partial recovery, hears from 11 go*si]nug corr.'spomlvnt 
in Engtoiid that Margaret Is starting for Aincricn. atid in all pro- 
bability will soon be married. A man's faith, wo fear, is weaker 
than a woman's, for he at once yields to despair, while Candida, 
in a ^ tearless frenzy/* reveals to* him her pasMvm, which as yet 
was unknown to him. 

Two years the story passes over in silence. At the end of that 
time Bmndoo, coming to London, suddenly meets Margaret, and 
learns that she has throughout been faithful to him. Tliev are 
soon marcied; but who ever beard of a maniage only haii^way 
through the second volume that boded any gCK>d ^ The stifierings, 
the remorse, and the faith that are tdki of in the soqin l uf the 
story, we have alreody brieiiy described. The chief merit of the 
atoiy lies in the characters 01 Margaret and her sifter Rosie, which 
are very well drawn, and in the Uvmy couvorsation^ nod deocriptiuns 
of a quiet society in which the book abounds. Wo must remark, 
however, that the story might have been in many plocew cut down 
with advantage. Tbs author writes with fairility and accuracy, 
and no doubt finds a coDStmit pleasure in the oa^y run uf her pen 
and the easier frow of her words. NeverthelMis, after she has 
gratified W own love of composition, she would do well at times 
to gratify her reader’s love of brevity, by scoring out, travarmf 
eaUtme^ not a little of what she has written. Penelope lost none 
of her wooers by her habit of undoing at night wliat she bad 
done in tbs daj^ and authors would lose none of their readers if, 
in modezarioD, they followed in her steps. 
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AN OXFORD M.A. AviHhes for employ nioiit iw PJMV'ATE i 

^ llRritEl ARY or AMANITENUlft fornlktr montha, iu tlir Neigiiiaurlioid of Loudon | 
•.Addrcaa Cir Cll (tiallon Rewark 


UEVERAL JUNIOR CLEUKJS (not tbnu Seventeen 

^ Yenra of Age who have held no nrevloiia Hltuatl >n) WANT f D in a large Cliv llouae 
Rjttalary wniildbegitin torthekiratYcar mlthir uruuid Ihiard or l.<i<lgltig U orovnkd but 
well eduoaled aoiilha would have an 0| (Mtrtiiiilt> of pualiirig lirward if they ah atd \l llity — 
Apply, by let 


lid have an 0| (Mtrtiiiiit> of pualiirig lirward if they ah wtd \l llity . 


Apply, by letter only glting full particulara of Partiilngi und IMai^a ul Iduiwtlon, to 
CotomAL care of W m Dawaon * hoiia, 121 Cannon Street, Ldiiiloii £ C 

\ GI‘jNTLP 2MAN living Bbroad, wisbrng to Publish r Mis- 

^ eellaneoua PI HIODXCAL, etonda in need of a Pirni ISHBU in LONlv^S The 
Piihlloathm le to be a Quarterly Pamiihlci, not much exceeding thne ahlita th< aid jevta to lie 
nuiioli Polltioal Literary Philoaijphical Moral, and KeliFinu* The Author having Hv«<l at 
diflterent tlniM in \arioua ouartereof the globe fa wunething of a <o«nii polite and arcorditigly 
not mueh Influenced liy national rredlleeiloiia -ApplliAnta an ri lutaled to aiin ily their Ferme 
]f> ^0^* tAraeir^UBd*'* ”**‘^^* direct them to Mr 1 schiiu Photographer ( Ixa al \g«nt tor 

A WELL-KNOWN AI'THOIl ig about "to’^turt a NliW 

FFIltUDK'AL Xtto REQUIRED Oood arruriiy aa will aa nu rt( igc fCcpvn.ht) 
f ivon lutereet to iior cent,, bealuea liberal llonua Ro loan uiUic kici ir iit vU apply Addrcae 
A B 0 , 90 Unat Kuaaell Htrretj uloomebury 

TJYDHOPATllYr— SUDBUOOK PARK, Uicbmond ‘ IlilL 

pwtoa..])r EDWARD LANE. MA Ml) I din TurkUh Hatha on the 
Premlaee Private hotranoa Into Btohinoiid Park Vroeia otua on npi lliatl r 

/SVEULAND ROUTHU-Tho PENINSULMt and niJlEN: 

^ TAL HFEAM RAVXOATtOR COMPANY SOOK PAHSLNQLUS und receive 
Ogrgeand RanieJe by their Btenuaere for 


Ogrge and BairceJe by their Btenuaere for 

riMHi Bodtiiaiiptov. 

OrniyjiTAH , . \ Even Thtiraday, 

* I Every Thtiraday, 

^'Sbav 


MADKAH . 

CAL< UTTA . 

VENANO 

BfNOAIMKL 

wEiLu”; 

NEW /K\1^MD 
tCatgu only ) 


Thuradas , Mar 14 at 2 p m 
and every altiriMto 1 hurt 
day thereaAer 


Thtiraday Mar 14. at 2 p m , 
and every fburth riiureday 
thereafter 


FUUM IJRlVDiei 


Every Mnilay. 
at a ill. 


: Monday Mar a» ui'nm 
atidtvrrj alUrnuU >tuii> 
da) thvrvutUr 

I Moitilav Mar V ot ’ a m . 
, an 1 tiery fuurtU Moo- 
[ du) tht-realUr 


And all Purta touohed ai by the Bteame re of the Brltlvli India ( onipany. 

An abatement Id* toper cent fVom the charge Ibr the Return VnYaut U mode to PaMengere 
who have paid ftitl fkre to or ftom Porta Eartwanl nt 8ui.« rv emliurkiiig within Six Monthe 
of their arrival, and lu per oent. to thoee rr-einbarklng within Twrin Mont)i« 

IhruiigH flckete to Hriiidiil eaa be obtalueU ol Lbukal a Co, e HUliler Street, hC 
(S4iuth iTallaii Railway OlHcei 

Vur Ratee of 1*aMMM(e Money end Fiwlght, whltli hair torn much reduced and all other 
Infbrmalion apwat tiui Compauy'e OlHvee.ltel codculuill '^trcit, 1 onduu orOraulal Place, 
Boulhampton ^ ^ 

T) mailTON. — BEDFOlll) HOTEL — Liory eudeaiour ia 

maile to render thU Hotel etiualtolli long eaUtlug reputi ^paOoua (oltce Room tor 
lAillee and Ovutlcmen Sea Water Servlov In the U« tel _ Ion municatlone to The 


TymailTON. — BEDFOlll) HOTEL — Liory eudeaiour ia 

maile to render thU Hotel etiualtolti long exUtlug reputi ^paOoua (oltce Koum tor 
lAillee and Qvhtlctiten Sea Water Servlor In the U« tel _ (on municatlone to The 
MABAOMU, Deiltord Hotel Com^ny. XAnilled __ 

W fiLBY 1‘UCUN'S GOTIHC lUUMrU BE— Furniture 

almtlar to that puptdledto the (jranvllle Ifidil froiii the dcaiBna of F Welb) Pugin, 
Smi b CM tie obtained on appllAatton to ihe Manager i fthe Viuth LmUi u Work*. 8t l^wreuee, ! 
Xele of Thancl 

NR — Eatlmatee jiven fbr ftimuhlng honiea « mpli te In thv (lothic et) Ic 

XfoUSE.— Powerfta BKOUOIIAM IIOBSE WANTED, for 

XX Trade uee.~Addtefl«, M J 11 «< amnbury Un >e London N. 

‘WANTED to^ PURCHASE some GLD" ARTIFICIAL 

TEETH ^J^raon* having tlu atx n to *•! J 1 «in furwerd them by tiovt or othenriee. 


- iddrcM Ml L RuuyvMi'VU Deoli 


TEETH ^Peraon* having tlu atx n to *•! J 1 «in furward them by tiovt or othenriee. 

^ ~ tddrcM Ml L lluuyvMi'<<u Deoliat, 6 Chilworth 

« 'RODlUaUES' * MONOOB VMS ABMS, CRESfsT^ 

EiigrevM a* Qvme 


VO I K I* \Vk U aViTl NVi LOPK'm ManuHdTn Colour 
llbtnUna^^ iu U dd •«lUvr an 1 ( ol nirs In live h ghert Style of Art. 
CAAD^LATEalegaittiyeniraveil and luoSuneniu ( ardapriuM for ie 6d 

At HENRY ROIWIOU ES 42 PU ( \DILLY LMW DOW 

TXTHAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? — Ad iminediata 

▼ V AtoSeer tpthe Xiranlry, and a SPF( IMk N urtOK ot TYPES with InfbrmatJon fhr 
Aothcef maybe obtainwl on ap pl&tlon to R. BARKLTr a sorfs w Mart UavvuSSn. 

pATENl'ED IMPROVEMENT in W.VTCIIES.— E. DENT 

-** Exehanto 1-oodim Invin cnhcial attention to a NEW 

inirxloml fn fl Al F cllKONOMEfint 
WAWlndra ThaqfcJ^mtlllewwnlUmUtooomviih welfra-gulariyieaintheDoIngwMch 
l|Sg WSMtopsito-y tne Weayer might occ^iuu ami at the mm, time to irotei.t the wemtor 
BftfuSsi Mmwmmtmm^nry It U nartkuUrly rtK>oinuici,d<d to (lenlle men 

SPECIAL j 

M A.0HIKE*MADE PBO D U CTl 0 N S. 1 

I»-0 ARJIT OOU>«mIOSM «eWEt.I.KKT 


imBSSEB Ilevlgned aud ^Uel Dies EiigrevM a* Qvme 

tC. OHOTEaviilfc end Ki ( i M IlIC MtlNtHiR VMM artletloally de- 

lualpn of Utter* VO I K I* \ Pk U an 1 1 N Vk LOPK^ aianund in Colour 


MSOVLATrOllS XSSPECTHra OAAMTE ODT CT TBt OOiOm ftHIB 

to MEET MEfAfimm. 

rSSEir AST !•». 

The CammlMdoaett are presiared to itetifL os tir Mbm Urn Mlb gf EvmuAm, M’S* 
oObre of Beneiketioot of not Icee thaa im MCh la rnttUSi ea|a« tomr^ maklag Sella 
ptoviaion flrr the cute of eoali, with a vltv be eaelieflkitlMlaBaMlnrlhe Beodirltli Oomie 
during the Spring of liftk 

Tlte dMrtbutloo of tlmee Orante wm Im oMde ndkM te the EUowfggfgaeial Xegnlal^ 

1 A XknefaetloB from Trurteee.orhomaay IMo aw n aeehaioaletr<rhedyofooatrtbntore« 
oa well ae ftom any Individual, whether luch BenefheUen eoaelMcf moaojr, bail, ho««e. 
lit* tor a bouae, tithe or rentcharfe, any or all, may be met Igr a Ovaal fttmi 
mimionerai but neither a Grant fkom Qaeea Aaaa'e BiMaty»aaaBeaaSMdloi> tl^fedr ' 
met by Mich a Grant nor money borrowed of Qneea AaaeM Betortri ser 4 ehoge opoii 
the rvvenuee of any Eecleflaeckal Gorporattoa aggregale or aole (jMiigt * aa nader- 
roentloncdi. nur any Fudowmeiit. Beguaet, OIX or B a aoft e t lo B aliody Meoitd lo a 
Denefloe or Church, can be met by a Gnnl fkom the Cnminliefoiiai. 

% The Oranti will contlvt of Perpetual Aanultlai la alt emea, exoept thorn hi vhkli. wUh a 
view to the provbd«>n of Paraonage llooeaa, or tor otha luaeoaa. It mip appea to the 
Conunleibioere to bt ee|«claJly dealrabk that OapitaXahoiild be trobato 

A No tingle Benefice or propoaed Dlatrlct will be eligible to reoieo a Oraal of a larga eum 
Uvan Cto i*cr annum < r of In capital, and In no cam will the Oraakoaoeed la valaa 
the Bemlkctl >n oTvnd the (jranl btUig eellmated ae worth thirty yeato* gntoham 

4 OUtTbta proiKMii 1 hut tlvc formation of which thaU not have baen legally oomjdetad oa or 
Ufore the l>t of January IH7J, will not bo ellflblc to renalre Qraota, esoept In oaeea whara 
the amount of Ik-nctertioo oStfred wool4 with tho ConuaiealpBaa* Oroat, beeaSNoat to 
provirle an Income tf £IjO tier annum 

I In eelocting caki prlnrit) will be giveo to thoa whldi, havtng regard to toeome aad 
population, vhail ai pear to be the moet neceei l tom. 

e. A HcnvAce h<)«l enntran the provlelone of the Flurallly Aote u appUoahle to afw 
lucumlADti will t ot U udcredailgible lur a Grout. 

7 A Bcneflce whu h ho* rccrlred a OratU le not dlequalifled, on klio oflbr of a further Beat* 
toctivm fn m u mpttliik fur a lurther Grant ia any eubeequent year 

fl The Ilcneftu.tlon If tn ca*h, and the Grant, If It ooneleta of capital, may, in the eta el 
exliiing Ueiieii cc with *hc tonaent of the CominlMloneva and the Bbhop of the XNcame, 
br laid out in tlu i unhoK f land, or titlie rentcharge, within the Farhih or Diftrltit, or 
In the purchaoc or irvcuou ol a Pareonagt UouM 

9 Every appllratl n mturt cuntain a apoelflo oflbr of a Benetoekhm, aad mnal reach the Com* 
mlnloncr* Oflitecn or bttorc tlicSOth of November, ItTt. In order to render it eligible to 
compete f )r a Grant iu tin. •spring of IflTlt tad In (he event of a Grant being mado to a 
Beneflec. t)a Hencfbctiun if m money, muat be paid to Ihe Cu roml ai km era oa or betorethe 
latof May Billowing 

All Communiratirna tlunid be atldreeaed to the BarUTAAr* Eod ei l ae t . l a l Commlaitoo, 
to Whitehall Phwe, Londun b \\ and Uie poatoge prepaid 

By Order of the Board. 

GEORG B PftZNOLB, Sreretarv, 

0 Whera the locumbent of a Rencflee la willing to tnrrcndar a pertloQ of tho Endowment of 
auch Urneflee toward* augiuiuling tho Inanne of a Dlitrict Cbufeh,auch aiurrender will be 
trcatcfl a« a Benctlatiua ul a vuin equal to too year* porehaee of the act aaaual iuoome to 
•urrendcrod 

T^URCH DEia:X("E.-GENTLEMEN who to 

undertake the duty tf Lk (TURING tor ClltrftOlI DEFENCE art rcauectwl to 
communkate with tia bi>tHriAity of the '‘(hiimh Detouee JaetitulMa,^ to rarilameat 
Btroet, H IV Graduativ of Die I olverDllia prefbirod 

MEETI.NG AT THE MANSION UOUBE 

thanksgiving fund for the COMPLETION of 

A Hr i>\vi,s CArijiDRAL^Noii<*i.iiutbroifwOiu.piniuo Murmo 

will lie held, by p«rml«su>n < i tlu Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, at tha Maoaloa Mouee, 
on Muiidnv laxt Manh 11 at Two o Jock, tor the purpoae of oonalderlSf tho bMt meiaa of 
prYivIdiug kiiud* Sr the Crmihilon of Bt Paul'e Calltedral, aad Sir reeehihfiln tho BUto 
vcrlpiiim HiMik tlgned liy Her Majeety the Queen and by Uli Royal Hlghneat the Prlnee of 
Waive, the offeriuge and vlgnaturea of thoae who may be wUibif to ooBliibuta to thit 
National Ob)rt t 

The two ancient Subecni Don Bnoka bearing the elgaalureaof King Chalw the Bceoad, of hie 
brothtr Jaime Duke of \ ork (attvnrarde Jamee the Beoood), of Lord CiarandoD, and of other 
pereone of bUtorical diitluctipn. will be laid on tha table, tofottMr with ttw ttflW SubioMBitoS 
Bvok 

The Lord Mayer hac kindly cooeented to pmUe. 

WILLIAM XXINGMAN, 

Monday, March 4 )«72 CAonwMmqyito/touiiecOMimiftf^ 

»THE ASTRONOaMER-ROYAL Reportedlo the Admirtl^ 

totheQufon t9CH)CK8 U| R sTnLETTCHAltiNQCBOflfl. 

** Tticy cviinc ae a boon and blening to MM, 

1 he i'lekwtok, tha OwL and the Waraley fho,** 

1 non NEWSI^ \PBRS recommend thetn. For their iiRi&ee 

^ _ MA£NX\ EaN 1 CAMERON, to Blair B traet, E dtokwiglt. 

T?ISHER’S GLaVDSTONE BAG, PORTMANTJ^USy 

•A? DKESUINO CASES. ELEOANGUM ftir nUnlSirrS.*t Jm., 

Of all DoMTipitoiM and BUce at Mi^ratoMQA mad* on tho Nromlew, of Uw hufl 

The GLADSTONE BAG (Portmanteaa amd DmAng Cam oaMbtood) to eopota and gMtW 
coutcuieut than any yet rntrodneod. 

C'aiatoguea Poek^ftoe. 

FISHER, m JBTRANUi, LONPC W, W .O. 

PENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN " RANGBa. FIRE- 

iRuNd, and rniMNSY-PJECI^*.Buyen of the above nra raqnMtod,teltocfloaUy 
deddingito vielt the MluM >1100314. ouatMa am an ama rta iMtrof Iwfay, Umk 

Kaufce. Chlmncy-picoee, Fit«>irMia. and GoMrmt IninmonMty ae eannol ha apaanilifli «l»r 
WM^ either tor vartoty, novelty, beauty of diaifn,ar ^ yi4t|i 

Black RegUter Stovee Rom flntojlfla, 

gtWhU lt lo.witl , Onncilo Omnmtt IM 

I-:;;;::;;::;::;;.::;::® 


nraum uvu watcuim m ci^». 

Mjgyn^Cajjtogne and l»rW Llet poet* 
litt. inWmTBII, W <X»N^ flaHEET.BPND W. 

XmEtT!^ JEWELUBB ud DlA^fQND M£S> 
lA pS TirlemiiaT mmst. auto mtiXT, Mmeoit, w. 

^ mSmtAkaa imiWiv naWevew ekjntor 
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INDIA. 

OED NORTHBROOK has already 


L ord Northbrook has already commenced his 
Indian career by making a speech on Indian afiliirs. 
What he ^d to say be said with much good sense and right fecl- 
ingi but naturally he could do little more than engage to abide 
by the great principles of toleration and justice which were 
proclaimed when the Crown took upon itself the government 
of India. He paid a hearty tribute to the moiits of Lord 
Btayo, and expressed a conviction that the late Viciluot would 
be lamented oa much in India os in England. This antici- 
pation baa been fully justidcd by the detailed accounts subse- 
quently received of what took place in India after liord 
Mayo's death became known. There appears to have been a 
genuine feeling of horror at the act, and of lamentation 
Siat so good a friend to the people of India had been cut 
o£F. This feeling showed itself for beyond otficial circles, 
and although no utterances that como before the English 
in India con be relied on as showing the real feelings of 
anything like the moss of natives, yet it is highly satisfactory 
to observe that the natives, so far as Englishmen could detect, 
displayed sincere grief and alTection and gratitude. No fur- 
ther evidence has been forthcoming to show whether the ossaa- 
sinatiou of Lord Mayo was instigated by the action of a 
conspiracy, or whether it us duo to the sudden and unpre- 
meditated impulse of a barbarian. In the absence, however, 
of any evidence either way, it is more reasonable to incline 
to the latter hypotliesis, not because a conspiracy to murder 
a Viceroy is in the least improbable, but Mcauso the 
chances of the conspiracy succeeding in the manner selected 
were so infinitesimallY small that it is very improbablo that 
any couipitatoni should have conceived it pmible to murder 
a Vioeioy as Lord Mayo was murdered. No one could have 
foreseen that Lord Mayo would go up a hill to see a view, 
stay till it was dark, and then walk on unprotected 
in fh>nt of his guards to a jetty. He hod, indeed, been 
warned that he was not sufliciently protected, bUit ho had 
as usual replied that ho did not wm to show himself afraid 
or to ieel afiwid. On tliis oocasion he happened to judge 
wrongly, but no conspirators oould have guessed that he would 
do so. On the centrary, this was exactly an occasion when 
he would have beeh wise to take precautions to ^hich ordi- 
narily he was averse. No precautions whatever can save 
any one from assmination if the aasasam absolutely abandons < 
all hope of his own life* A Viceroy, therefore, is very wise 
as a general nila to show himself perfidy unconcerned about 
the possibility of a fate overtaking him whidi he cannot 
avert To be unoonceiued is the only way to preserve peace 
of mind and to imire respe^; and the two things which, in 
the long run, are toe moss likely keep from assassinaiion 
the veiy few men in any community who are willing to ex- 
pose themselTiS to toe oertaiitty of death in order to eommit 
a murder, ere the perception togs those whmn they 
medhata ktUing ere be tor J mn d impmrvioue to 6ar, so 
that toe mxttin rf one men does not alter the be- 
haviour of others, and toe oonviotoMi that there will alwaye 
be a new official to rephoe the one that ie murdered. Aaeae^ 
ttiuitioAknoiidwayeuedesiAr ito own ito It 

no good in toe long run, even neeo r di n g to toe ecandbed 
oTgoodwhito toe eMSstoi aowpt But h doee sometonee 
ptodooe an effitcl uhich tot e—m fn s tomj like to e en tm og ila t e, 
if any of toe ettompts to ame m tneto too Bommir of toe 
M n e rn M , tiwr* 

niimvtmmii* Mhanttiinar wina»« 
^^'UPlvaBtrUifMimtoor. Andwta* « 


Viceroy may be said of course of judges and minor offioials. 
It may bo hoped that awfiusamation will ceose in India so soon 
as it is seen tliat it is of no une whatever to kill men who aro 
only parts of a great machinery of Mvemment, and whose 
destruction leaves the roauhinory wooing on exactly as it 
worked before. 

It ia desirable to discuss the questions suggested by Lord 
Mayo's ossassinatiion out to the end, without any shrinking 
from the truth or any anxiety to make too much or too little 
of the event. The conclusion, wo think, to which a full dis-* 
cussion of the subject loads is that our Indian officials do run 
a risk, and for the time possibly an inorcoiiing risk, of being 
assaasinateiL Crimes have a fauiion like everything else, and, 
as Captain BauTON has pointed out in a letter to too Pall 
Malt Gazette, tlie catastrojihe of Lord Mayo's murder had been 
preceded by four other assassinations in a twelvemonth, torso 
ludtokl officers having becu murdered ** up country,’^ toidos 
Mr. Norhan at Calcutta. But what is the mode of meotiug 
this fashion of asBassi nation / Captain Buuton answers that 
the proper mode of meeting it would bo to make coriaiit roforma 
which ho recommends in our way of treating Mahomeclans. 
This seems to us an extremely wrong poUvy. The very first and 
the indifpcniablO condition of stopping assassination is to bring 
homo to pereons meditating assassination that if they commit too 
crime they intend they will not only bo certainly executed, but 
that they will commit this crime absolutely fur nothing. That 
they should die, but that their causo sliouid triumph, is 
exactly wliat they want to be too result of their act. A mnatio 
may possibly doubt whether he would bo very highly re- 
ward^ if ho killed an infidel without producing any bonofita 
to the faithful ; but if he gets concessions made to the faitoful, 
he will be sure that his merits in killing an infidel will bo 
adequately approciAieil iu a bettor wurld. If there were any 
monstrous injustice which we wore committing against Indian 
Mabomedans, if we tortured them, or defiled toeir holy places, 
or forbade toom to study the Koran, wo should have, of course, 
to abandon our evil ways, even though assassination had been 
used to open our (^'es to thorn. But on all doubtful points of 
ordinary policy, os to which our injustice is ve^ doubtM or 
very slight, wo ought to be absolutely find in toe face ot 
assassination. A Maliomedun lias been lecturing in England 
on toe wrongs of his fellow-Mahomedons in l^ia, and liia 
great grievance is one Uiat no doubt is practically felt by 
educ|pd Mahomedans, but it is one wbicb it is very difficuft 
to remedy, and as to which it is very doubtful whether any 
attempt to remedy it ought to bo nmc. It is that llindooa 
get employment under the Engltsli (lovemment inoro easily 
than Mabomedans do, because to^ can afford to give ail toeir 
time when young to learning English, while Mahomedans are 
in conscionoe bound to learn Arabic and Persiam Captain 
Bortox's complaints of injustice are somewhat more serious, 
altliough we are startled to find that he opens his letter by 
denying altogether toot revival of tlie Puritanism of hum 
which Mr. GimtiD pAtORAve, at least on iN^ual authority, 
has not only asserted to exist, but has described minutely. 
If two su^ autoorities differ absolutely as to such a 
veiy pfominent and startling incident in current MnhotnecUn 
bistory, it is hard to be sure whether Captain Bcotom is right 
in describing toe hostile ffielings of Mahomedans towards our 
nde in Indio in the strt^ language lie nses. The hlahome-^ 
daoi groan under our injustice, be says, on three haads. In 
toe ml place, we will net go on trying caaea tor ever, as was 
laidy afaewnin toeoMeof toe Nawabof Tonk. This, says 
(kgim Bmcida# ia qptite oppoaad to Mahomedan ffiebng, for 
toalit ianever toolMetodo jnattoe.. In toe mjA 
io oondiicting trial# contented wito 
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•wearing directly to the 6 ust, LoMy, we do not reoqgniae the 
right conceded by the Koran and the Old Testament t# 
the Avenger of Blood to kill the shedder of bloocL 
It is useless to discuss these points in detail, but it 
is Ae adherence uf the Sngliim Oovemmont to them 
forms of injustice which Gaphjin Barton calls a Ticious 
system of whioii Lord Mayo was victin^ and he dlstinctlv 
states that, if this system is adhered to, similar causes will 
produce similar effects. The mode of averting future assas- 
sinations would be, according to Captain Buhton, to let the 
Mabomedans of India see tliat, in consequence d* five of our 
officials liaving been assassinated by Mahomedans, we were 
now prepared to go on trying dispute coses for ever, to alter 
our rules of evidence, and to let the avengers of blood have 
their fling. There could not, we venture to think, be any 
policy more foolisli, more fatal, and more provocative of 
fiasaasination. 

To keep to the great unalterable principles of our Indian 
Oovemmeut at Lord Nuiith brook insists, to determine that 
assassination shall never succeed, and to imitate the example 
of Lord Mato, and to he always seeking for information and 
inspiring personal confidence, are the first duties of a Viceroy. 
Mr. Fitzjamks STi:riii:N has written from Calcutta to say 
tJiat, in deference to the opinion of friends whose judgment 
he somewhat distrusts, he thinks it right to assure the English 
public that Lord Mayo's last journey was not undertaken for 
more amusement. Mr. Stktbkn knows the English public fur 
too well not to have soon that those who could believe that 
the Englirii public would need any such assmanco were 
entirely mistaken. The very last thing that would have 
occurred to any one here was to imagine that a Viceroy would 
go to the Andaman Islands for amusement. Lord Mayo went 
because he thought it a duty to go. That a Viceroy should 
not go too fisr into details is obvious; that he should not 
oease to learn from personal experience is also obvious ; and 
how to sidi l)etvreen the two extrcinos is a question of tnet 
and judgment. If Mr. Stki»hi;k’h friends hod urged tliat tlio 
public In England might have tliought that a visit to the 
Andaman Islands was a work of detail rather out of the 
aphero of a Viceroy, tliero would have been eomo seiiso 
in combating the objection. Primd /acte it does not 
seem the business of a Vicoroy to visit n penal settle- 
ment. It woe, therefore, very desirable Uiat some one 
as competent as Mr. IStxpiuck slioukl explain why in this 
instance liord Mayo very properly thought such a visit within 
his sphere. The duties General Btkwaiit, m superinten- 
dent of this settlement, are exceedingly arduous. Ho came 
after a period of utter anorohy, and he has striven under 
enormous difficulties to introduce something like order there. 
Ue has unlimited forests and fisheries at his disposal, and he 
( might therefore hope to make the settlement in time not only 
orderly, but productive. Lord Mayo mid his visit in recog- 
nition of the iniignitude of the task which General Syewart 
had undertaken, and of tlie spirit and seal witli which he had 
set to work. Lord Mayo's great knowle<lge of public works was 
also likoly to be very serviceable to an official who can have 
few opportunities of receiving advice or assistance from his 
superiors on such points. There were, in short, very cxoel- 
. lent and exceptional reasons why in this instance the Viceroy 
lihouid visit a penal settlement; and it is very desirable Umt 
they should be ox^dained, or otherwiee Lord Northbrook 
might heroafrer be ludged by an erroneous standard, and be 
ootideiunod because he tell short of the zeal for ontoring into 
details displayed by Lord Mayo. If it is «moe known that Lord 
Mayo waa ouite aware tlmt it is not tlie part of a Viceroy to 
be fuaay and meddling, and that he only enterod into details 
for exoeptioiud and assignable reasons, none but fair critioiam 
on this head will, it may be hoped, bo bestowed on his suo- 


MAZZINI. 

T he vote by wL^ch the Italian Parliament has expressed 
regret for tlie death of Mauun it an authoritative oon- 
donation of the errors of his osrser. Down to the moment of 
his death he was conspiring or egltatiiig against the Consittu^* 
tfam by which the Parlismeut exists ; nor would he, if tua 
Ufin had been pndongod, ever have wiilingly oonsenmd that 
tim uoimtrj which he passionately loved shoiMd be free and in- 
dmiilideitt oxoepi in accordance with hia own ideal dtmry ; 
yei ik deaffi, wblla it |>reventi ffie dmigers which might have 
twAad AottV hia mlsdirectted aotivi^, catusally recalls the 
et hit earl^ strvggtee with the dometic end foreign 
If Makkimi's oo^msela had been followed, 
" 8^1 been split up iaifo petty iitiitcs 


and controlled bv an alien 

SBthnsiiism and impulse there mfbM&im 

for unity to be rmdized by more practionl sNbfsmmi.. To his 
eager but vague imagination the dream of a demooratio^mhmi 
Mepublic presented itasif as a eSsnfgk moA IftdkdMk MmA; 
and the revolution which oonvertel a ch ia tor 
into a great kingdom was to him an dhnost. Wnjqpialifled 
disappointment. With a more vivid peroeptidn of realitiy he 
woiud have imderstood that the loigeet part of his task has Mm ... 
already accomplished by himself and by others. To a rasio&<^'d^ • 
able ItalianBopublican the consoltdarion of the wholePenimnibi 
under a national Government must seem a more indiipeniable 
achievement thiin any change in the existrag Cfonalatiitioii. 

The Parliament assombled at Home was right in remeufoerinig: , 
that Mazkihi had anticipated the ostablishmeat of an Tt a Han 
Government in the ancient capital at a time when the Pajial 
dominion seemed to the world to enjoy almost absolute ssouii^. { 
Of the moral and political system of the great agito^ it waa 
unnecessary to take notice, except in the recognition of hla 
undoubted honesty and earnestness. Although mw are re- 
BpODsible for the soundness as well as for the sinoarity of 
their opinions, a legitimate distinction may be drawn between 
unconscious error and deliberate violation of conscience. 
Mazziki was so far a &lso prophet that he often mistook iho 
character of hia inspirations, but he never wilfully falsijfifid 
the message which bo tliought himself bound to communicate. 
Mazzini's memory will bo tenderly regarded by his country- 
men, if only because be habitually claimed for foem oquali^, 
or more than equality, witli the nation wliioh they have long 
regarded with deferential admiration. It waa one of hia 
favourite assertions in his later years that France was ex- 
hausted, and that Italy must hcnceforUi become the leader of 
social and political iuiprovcmcnt. 

In the early part of the contury a feeling of gmexal patriotism 
must have been unintelligible to tlie great majority of Italians. 
The insolence of French officials, civil and milita^, during 
the Empire, was in Italy, as in Germany, the first impulse to 
the sense of national cxistcuoe ; but on the foil of Natoleon, 
the popular wish in Lombardy, and in some other parts of 
. Northern Italy, woe diroctod to the restoration of Austrian 
rule. The scqNiration of the Emilian provinces from the 
dominion of the PorH would have been anticipated by forty 
years if the exaggerated scruples of England and tlio jealousy 
oi‘ other Powders had not defeated the projects of Metternicu 
for the spoliation oi‘ the Holy See. A few years of the restora- 
tion oii'ectually dispelled the iliu-sions of tJ)o Italian adherents 
of Austria. In Mazzini's early manhood the actual con- 
dition of the Peninsula may have suggested tlie eiqHxllency of 
a national effort for deliverance. Beyond the limits of the 
Lombardo- Venetian kingdom the power of Austria covered 
and secured the misgovernmont of the Austrian Duchies, of 
Naples, and of tlio Papal territory. At that time^ or some- 
what later, devotion to the Emperor of Austria was inculcated 
as a religious duty in tlie Neapolitan catechism ; and in the 
patrimony of St, Peter and tho Legations it was well known 
that ccolesiostical tyranny would be supported in case 
of need by Austrian force. The scattered insurrections of 
i8ai were crushed by the arms of Austria, and a odmmon 
ofipression indicated to its victims tho neoessi^ of union. 

At an early Mriod in bis career Mazzimi, with a tninsient per- 
•oeptioD of the true method of liberating Italy, sought the 
alliance of Charles Albert, then Prince of Carigaano, and 
heir-presumptive of the Crown of Sardinia; but he never for- 
gave Charles Albert's desertion of the Liberal cauae at the 
summons of Austria in i8zi. The Prince, like MazzIKI 
1 himself, wwa an enthusiast, but the vehement orator failed to 
! appreciate the silent resolution which finally eonceiitrsaied it- 
self in the enterprise of 1B48. The darkest blot in the cha- 
racter of Mazkiki is his complioi^ in a plot for the nsissBination 
of Charles Albert shortly after bis accession to foe 
Only a few years ago Mazzimi, in the course of a pueoiiM con- 
troversy, stated without any expression of regret font he . had 
lent a dogger to a profossed follower who promised to tMMi it 
I for the murder of the Kino. It is not siiiprisinjg ho 
: should afterwards have been thouoht cimable of fow ud fo the 
IplotofOHSiswwithi^hkbhevmsfro^lym ^ 

By his brilliant writings and by hia pmpupd 
I Mauiat inspired hisowu zeal for the Itriifoi 
minds of a large portiott of foe eduosBtdyiiio^ 
many of bis disciples have sfooe 
thau foctr master between foe twe^«h|ifete;efow 
miud were inseparably muitefo 
or a fouoy, if it was not 
donee of Italy werp^^olM 
sacrilico,- MAmxi 
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dM mimnB^ ct ft-gra»t nSitaiy Pomr could nmr te 4 kh 
Iho cgciiqr of a Mgalat amj^ He ^bidd^ 
m ttie fiibij^biiii Icgcade of the aatioael 

liiias ^ l^?9^taad be mblatefr refund lo im ibet die Pied** 
ifienteee troope were at tbe ume tbe oaly geauifie Iialiaii 
•oljBttie. HU addrenei to the petTpk of !E0dy ate fiiU of 
yMgon dedematicm about the mi^t ^ the poopla ta be ex- 
Idbited hi a raerel rUiitg from die Alpe to the lea;, end 
K^ufiKiai binuittf ap^rendy thooght that oluba end 
iVood piatbli would jirove a match muekete aad oaaoim. 
There waa an opporturnty cftiyiDg the expeeinient in Aivour- 
able droumiitancea when CiiAULha AtoiiftT auddenly bumt 
into Lombardy in 1S48, and threatened the fortreiaes of 
the Quadrilateral. Masuini could have done mote than any 
other man to caue© a popular rising in aid of tho Pi<^- 
monteee army ; but he ini^xuied ea a condition of tho exorcise 
of hie inilaence that the Kixo should undcrtiike at the close of 
the amr to allow the choice between a Monarchy and a He- 
fMildie In the Hberaied territory to be determined by a popular 
vote* CuAJUuas Aliaeinr rightly regarded the angiiieutarion of 
ibo power of Piedmont both as the best eeouriiy against 
AuetrU and aa the just reward o( the valour of die Pied- 
Aontsae anny. On hia reiUaal to accept the oflfered terms, 
Mjc2zini withheld hie aid from the national cause ; and when 
HABCtSKY made his victorious advance, tho partisans of 
MACZiKf instigated the Milanese rabble to rise against the 
ttnibitimnte and heroic Kjko. A few months nibrwanls 
Mazzmi proved diat his perverBity had no admixture of 
trtasan or oowardice by his gallant resistance, as one of tho 
Triumvirate which governed Home, to tbo profligate attack of 
the French RepiibH<^s under the orders of ( 'a vaioxac and the 
National Aesombly. After the inevitable fail oi‘ tho city, tbo 
Froneii oHioeTs Imd Uie decency to connive at Uio escape of 
tho patriot leaders, wlio might othenvise have been exposed to 
the reientleei vengeance of tlie PufK. Soon aft^jnvards 
MAZSlKf took advnnts^e of tho defeat of tho Piedmontese 
army at Novum to iuntigate a rebellion, not against the Pope 
or die King of Naples or the EmpeVor of AusmrA, but 
against ViuTon Eumanuel, to whotn Cuaulhs Ai.bkkt had, in 
bin despair, bequeathed the duty of retrieving the fortunes of 
haly. The remnant of the army which had fought un* 
euo co B sfi illy at Novara wsa eompeMml to underUike tho 
unweloome task of 8np{>rea’^tng tiiu Ma/ziniau rebellion nt 
Genoa. 


After the ostablishnicnt by French and Piedmontese arms 
of the ludian Kingdom, rnntinucd to preach dis- 

content, and to organb.e con.qnnicies Hgain.it tho new 
)lonar<diy. On the other hand, he in Kaid bi Imvc had a 
shato in (lAUirLMDi's suco'ssful adventure in. Sicily :uv I Naples, 
and in the rash caiiqaiign which ended at ^lorkUtta. Ii 
would be unjust to deny to Ma/'/jn! and to Gahibaldi a 
share in tho acqiiisition of Homo as the nafi^mal capUaJ. The 
KlXU was notoriously unwilling to inflict further injury 
on the Poi»a; but it was necenmry cither to Buj>prc'>s a 
Bepublican rebellion or to secure the , capital for the 
kingdom by the exercise of force. Tlie unity of Italy was 
now oecompllsbad, and Max/jni resolrod to devote the 
remainder of his life to hU Hcheme for oociverting the 
Monarchy into a Republic. If his course lias been oft(*n 
misUdten, it has never been miam. Although tho practical 
^result of the success of bis schcxri/,s might profiably have liecn 
confuflion and anarchy, bis own designs were always (X)nstruc- 
tlve ; and he was never tired of dwelling on tho duties, as 
trast^ with that which he held to be the immoral doctrine of 
the rights, of man. i^e of his latest writings was directed 
ageitwt the Paris Commune, and against tho extreme derno- 
crat&u psrty in IfraiMXu He was entirely opposed to the 
albeistio dootrinoa of modern rwoluiionists, and to the 
ekbOfOlQ eystom of Comtx; and ho was a firm aud earnest 
beUsfwr in the thehan wfaioh bad ahrays formed bis creed. 
Though hie intallect was nqt of the highest order, bo may 
he eosuddered a man of ganiiia. Hie eloquence, even when 
be wiole waa reilaatkable,and in his own langn^e it 

E ve him apoweifnl fnlC^enoe oyer bis own counttriiiem Even 
I been chilled by the 

ineeiit |sws|Merfhte No consl^abH seotSmi of 

would dboKsh 

tlw pwmol pm{|p(^ 

fug any {mbiM *11^^ AJbveeeh feM)k |liiM 

JAremsh war Msreett lfsay»T had Gaemktnh who hh «w il 
wmer u Miixnn without the 

wbM mm Um than the m oWiCdi 

erw«fthe''wi«XM%'irib^ di<gr>«ro'iw;toeibb«H.. 

politicimia than 



WMwr diau Gaimaw; butitiato thehoaimo 
la^utemoi^ die pomikr e h a mpi no b OfO^^l^ 
axnmnijfiaiai iitanlaioii of siiifkhneiii oe dklaoMMit 


vKmm naMABcs's vioiort. 

P mNCB BISM A BCK has woe a great viofeoiyv He hii» 
carried hie Bill finr the Inapeetion m Seboob in the. ^gfNir 
House by a mejiMriiy of fifty, tie induced no leal mss 
huiufared and twenty -five maxnbeie of the House to vote wMi 
him. Them wees a short time ago about urimty LiberaU in 
the House, and the Ministry recently used a power it pusmased 
of calling a limited number of burgomastara to take their soalts. 
These burgomastors were warmly m &vaur of the Bill, as aro 
ell tho middle clossos of the great towns. Twelve membem 
thus added gave the Prince thirty-two only on whom ho 
couKi alisolutely roly on acoount of tlieir opinions, and it 
ap^oiars now that ho has xnanagiHi to add ninety-throe to his 
Ikt of supporters. ThU result which was entirely unexpeeted, 
and took Berlin completely by surmise, was prodtiW by a com- 
hinstion of various inJiuenoes. In the iW place, Prince Bisx a acx 
was perinitted to auuounoo that the measure had the entire 
approval of the Kino, althoi^ tlust no Court preasnie 
was exercisod may be ioferred from m Act that Prinoe 
Hadziviju, ono of Um Kino's aides-de-camp, voted against the 
Bill. Still tlio Gppor House oridos itself on being eminfinUy 
loyal, aud many members who might have wavered if the 
sciiumouts of the Kino had boon supposed to be doubtftd 
wore probably dolcrmioed by kuuwmg that dieir Hayal 
iinuter wished his great Minister to be euccewdui. Then 
again Prince Bismauck disarmed much opporition by calling 
atieutioo to the modesty of the sum winch he proposed to 
ejq;)end on ucw school ins[iecCQrs ; 3,000!. a year is all he 
purposes to devote ut preaent to carrying out the provisions 
of his Bill, wdiicli showed clearly enough that he did not Wish 
to take tbo conduct of education out of the hands of tlio 
clergy generally, but merely to use the Bill where 
|)oliticnl danger wiis to bo upprohoridod from clerical tOHoh- 
ing. That at present political danger is tlirsatened firom 
Uitrauiontauu (juarlcrs ho proved beyond dispute. He showed 
that such a person os the Bishop of Mavckck could be shown 
by documentary ovidonco to be in league with factions ojierdy 
Umt on breaking up tho unity of Germany, and on favouring 
tho future triumph of France, on the ground that France was 
tho chief protector of Homo. Hut the most tolling of his 
urgurnentH was [»rolnibly tho personal one, that die Upper 
liiiiisc must choose bvtwocn letting him meet os ha wished 
what ho l^IicYod to bo a great national risk and doiri^ with- 
out him. Either they niust bolievo him when be said Ihat 
inatti>rH wero much more serious than persons who onty rood 
ncw>ipajior8 would imagino, and must giro him the now {lowenl 
ho askod for, or they ought to be prepared to govera the country 
on difleremt priniuplos, and to accept the refqionsibiKiycT allow- 
ing German unity to be undormioed os, if he ware right, it 
Avuuld bo sure to be. This wasun srgmneut that was rcnBy tin* 
answerablo. aftor all that Gorman unity has cost Prussia 
to wiu, and amiri all the dangers that still surroimd it, Prlnoa 
Bismarcx, although supported by the Ktxo, should be turned 
out of oifice because be triod to guard it, and that die 
favourites of the Upper House riiouta rule because they wm> 
propurod to risk it, was sirapfy impiMible. And it was touch 
die best tbitig for the country that He impossibility idiould bo 
orico for all recorded by the adheiidon of an overwhelming 
majority to Prince Bismarck’s proposala 

The seizure of tho |)ap€rs of Cauoa Kcwiiua, the conductor 
of a i^olish seminary, had fturnisbod Prince Bis»iari;k wiUa 
materials of which he made liberal and effocuva use. Twoi 
letters were discovered (irom Herr WlxurgoasT aud tho 
Bishop of Mavencz to the Canon, in which tiie writers urged 
tliot no more addresses on balialf of Catholtos should i>o sent 
to the Gemum Parliament, but that addresses in a MimiUr 
sense should bo sent direct to tho Courts of* the Germau sove- 
reigns, where they would be sure to produce ao impession if 
they wore continued igreteinatically, and caqui in at regular 
iutervals. Even as Harr Wimothoust wrote, we may 
^ have little to hope, ficr the hands of German po^nhUcs*. 

if these petitioue sliow their Catludic subjects to 
\**h9 stirriag^ they will not date to inuafirre WiUi die 
[ " move wbic^ the GathoUc Powers, sooner or la!or, 
i •* aore to make on bohaU! of bis Uotinm the Pwi/’ This, 

; jPrinoe BisitAitci looked much like an atieiiq;i on 
I Am peat of the waiter to befiriaaa foreign •Powem, ahhaiign 
[ <1^ pefitioal and mditaiy iafatmta migbt'in a fuUMs war be 
; diSorctit fiwun thoee of Gemiaay. France is longuig Ihr bar 
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XBvengBt oTil eounaollors are wbiipering to her ibet 

tho lureflt road to rereoM ie to eov the leodf of retigioua 
discord in Germany, to that itt the hour of need the iovM of 
Gennany may be j^ralysed, iad then to strike a heavy blow 
at Italy, If Italy ioocttinl^ the reaotiona^ party in Austria 
would be sure to lift up its head, and so Germany might be 
surrounded by a lea^ of Catholic Powers, and tom asunder 
by domestic dissennons before Uie great effort to win bac^ 
Alsace and Lorraine was made. To Uiis may be added, that 
if the schenmof Canon Kosmian and his friends were realised, 
Prusaiaif Poland would liare been brought to an extreme 
pitch of disaffection before a war with Franco broke out. 
Among the papers of the Canon ivos found a missive from 
the Pope, ap|)oiDting the Archbishop of Posek to be Primate 
of All Poland, including the portions of Poland belong* 
ing to Kussia and Austria, so that a Prussian Arcu- 
biimop liad been secretly nominated to an office to which 
historical traditions of [joiitical power were attached, in 
order that tho force of I’oland generally might be used against 
Germany wlten necessary. Tho campaign has also been 
carried on vigorously in tlie West as well as in the East of 
Prussia, and special services have been recently held in Alsace 
to bewail the present atHictod state of the Church, so that the 
Alsatians niiglit be tniiglit tliat their restoration to France 
and tho restoration of his temporal power to the Pope were 
inseparably mixed up, and that to achieve tho former they 
. must labour for tho latter. The eyes of tho whole Catholic 
world are, in short, to bo directed to France os its champion in a 
crusado for the Pope ; and in order that the holy object of 
placing the States of the Church once more under tho govern* 
mont of priests bo obtained, Gertnany is to bo first broken 
up by religious diimrences, then environed by a fanatical league, 
and then crushed on the field of battle. Prince Bismaock 
accepted openly and resolutely tho challenge thus given him, 
and his first pitched battle with his ghostly enemy has been 
fought and won. 

To have got a majority of fifty in tlio Prussian Upper 
lIouAO, and to have obtained leave to spend a small sum on 
inspecting such schools as ho may think fit through State agents, 
is a great deal to have done ; for the opposition which Prince 
BiSMAtiCK hod to encounter was one very difficult to overcome. 
But tho consequoncoa of his victory go far boyoud tlie sphere 
of Prussian schools. They must inevitably extend to France 
4 Uid Italy. Tiio aims of tho clerical party have boon un* 
masked, and many Frenchmen will ask themselves whether 
they ore prepared to support these aims. Franco is offered 
her revenge and tho renewal of her political supremacy in 
Europe, and these are tempting offers to every Frenchman. 
But in return France is to be the abject tool and slave of the 
.^Jesuits. What Prince BissiAitCK has done is to force this u|)ou 
^ minds of intelligent and |Xitriotic Frenchmen. 8 o long as 
ttii clerical party could work in tlie dark, and seem devoted 
to nothing but the good of France, men of sense and honour 
might overlook the real nature of tlie bargain that was proposed 
Co them. The Education Bill of M. Jules Siuom, which has boon 
framed on principles diamotrioally opposite to tliose of tho 
clerical party, has no chance of being accepted by tlie 
Assembly ; but its disoussion will afford matter for serious 
refioedon to those who see that there are two courses open to 
France in order to recover its greatness — that of being the 
champion of Ultramontanism, and that of reoiganiasing itself 
on new principles with compulsory military service and sound 
•elementary education under the adequate, although not the 
exoluaive, control of laymen. The former course is tempting, 
hecause it promises much earlier advantages, and makes it 
Appear posolble that revenge may begin almost as soon os the 
indemnity hat been paid. Many years must pass away before 
the fimitiof punning the other course would sliow tliomselves. 
But theni to say nothing of the superior oliaiacter of these 
iiuits to that of any which the adoption of the other 
course would bring with it. Prince Bisuakck has already 
done much to take away from the cliampionahip of Ultra* 
jnontaninn the probability of success. He has appealed to 
ll^y aa wdl as to Germany, and has shown that both are ex* 
posed to tbs same doogera. Victor Emmamcel was almost as 
mti^ interested in this seemingly petty question of the inqpec* 
Hon of PMHsian schools as the King of Prussia was; and it 
be uaeAiL to the Kin|[ of Italt to know that this waa so. 
M. Tnixiis bas stated in Kia evidence before the French Par* 
Ibrnentaiy Oumnittee of Inquiry that when he got to Florence 
in iVyo the Kmo willing to tend 100,000 men to 

the Italian Ministry would not hear 
of ib Kqminust be glad now tiiat hia troops were 

mnsiseelhaa to go to Borne and to Qghl ft>r 
; — m — t .* iwltneaoli 


other. In &eft the neefafaMi An prif ii 
endeavouniig, not without man^ amMarannsa of soooem^ to 
get the control of Frendi psfiqr, CfeiriiMmy waA Itdy must 
stand fast by each other. Prince Biskarcx by the opursa he 
has taken and the success he has achieved tuui done miudi to 
brighten the prospects of this alliance. He has fMww oWArted 
the unity, and therefore the strength, of Germany; he has 
given Italy at once warning and enoonragement; and he hes^* 
offered France on opportunity of considering in time Srhether^ 
it will accept the assistance of clerical intrigueni, and whether,^ 
if it does so, there is any reasonable prospect of this aesistaace 
being worth liaving. 


TIU 2 EWELME DEBATE, 

T he House of Commons has on two recent occasions in- 
dicated with significant tact itsopinion of Mr. GLAUvroxs^ 
|)ecu]iar mode of interpreting Acts of Parliament. Wheu the 
Collier promotion was discussed, an official majority was 
allowed to protect the Minister from a formal Parliamontaiy 
censure, and during tho discussion of the Ewelme scandal the 
House was nearly counted out. If the proceedings on both 
occasions had been translated into words, the House of Com- 
mons would have declared that successive evasions of statutes 
wore both wrong in themselves, and especially irritating to 
those who wish to place confidence in the leader of their 
party ; but that while neither case was grave enough to justify 
a vote which might have produced a Ministerial crisis, Mr. 
Gladstone had in both instances succeeded in convincing 
himself that he would be right in doing what to the rest of 
tho world appears to be obviously ivrong. The speokeni in 
the Ewelme debate who repudiated any intention of tbrowing 
a slur on Mr. Gladstone’s character were perfectly sincere. 
A tendency to intellectual tricks of sophistical ingknuiu has 
no similarity to corruption. If the appointment of Mr. 
Harvey had involved any personal or political advantage 
to tlic dispenser of the Crown patronage, Mr. Gladstone 
would probably have been deterred by conscientious scruples 
from serving himself even by the promotion of a deserving 
clergyman. On tho otlier hand, it may be conjectured that 
Ewelme would have boeq given to un Oxibrd gr^uate if the 
Chancellor of tho University had not unluckily attempted to 
prevent the soicction of an alien. Most persons have in the 
course of their lives been tempted to commit a trespass by a 
notice tliat there is no right of road this way.” The warn- 
ing suggests the probability that there is a pleasant path or a 
convenient short cut ; and if Mr. Gladstone ever in his youth 
committed such an irregularity, bo perhaps held that the fence 
might be lawfully climbed to the right or to tlie left of the 
notice board; or he may have construed a notice Aat theze 
was no fuot^th into an admission of his right to pass on 
horseback. Lord Salisbury, or the Lord Cuancellor at his 
instance, stopped up one gap, in the belief that tho Govern- 
ment would be induced to keep in the high road. Ue now 
knows that he ought to have provided at all points for the 
immunity of tlie Oxford pastures. The representative 
of the Government and of Mr, Gladstone in the House of 
Lords must have known that Lord Salisbury would not 
have been oon&nted with a restriotion which only enforced 
-n ^nn alien candidate for the living the obsemmoe of^ 
rtain forms. Mr. Gladstone asks why the House of Lctfds. 
if it meant to protect Oxford graduates, did not say so 7 urn 
the answer is sufficiently obvious. The House of Loi^ pr 
ratlier Lord Salisbury, thought that a concession must involve 
something conceded ; and that the Government would inter* 
pret tlie condition in the sense in which he had hitnaeif enw* 
goatod it. The animus imponentis has generally been itgaided 
as the guide to the meaning of a oontract. Mr. GXAMtOirx 
not unnatuially objected to the power of impoaing 
which Lord Salisbury derived fom his position u a 
member of the majority in the House of Lofd^ and Mr/ 
Henley judicioi^y obeyed that it would have been mtteh 
better that tbe disposal of ecclesiastical patronage Miohild' (MB 
unrestricted. Mr. Glamtonx waa mistmdeMood aa 
hypothetically threatened an exarciaa of the 
when he merHy announced that he ifould raAer Inieed 
the Bill than have aooepted a Iq tout 

graduates. Even in its milder fSbim Ua dadaieiSen Ml 
bably an unconsoious afterthought When ]mi . 
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tidy l^^«i&g bit liair A» dcMaMbo. Mr«6LAlifm» i 
dyrar y ebioyotaiAio dutinotioa between tbe two ooaat in ' 
be. hu latelj evedod tbe intontiooe of Perliametitf 
Ibt Oortnmuuit Iwdi ea be edinitfaed« beatowed Ao oolombie 
gy riiill oi t ioin of e aeat on Ae Common Lew Benob, while the 
Uamrrit^ of Oxford wee vuiponaible for making Mr.Haftvxr i 
a member of Convocation. In boA instances Parliament bad | 
intended to limit the dunoial of Crown patroniM, and in boA 
instaneei it waa defeated by Ae exerc&ae of me aamo aubUe 
fecubiy of reaeonuig. The impreaaion which each conduct 
proddoei bn eimple minds la apparently unintelligible to Mr. 
Gi.Ax>mnvi^ | 

The eAct of mving a iar-fetohed couatruction to a atatute | 
been ea externaT veaemblance to pcooeaaea which pervade Ao i 
whole ayatem of Bogliah law and adminiatration. Legal 
ficeiope are feiatl recoil of obaoleto iaatiiutiona whiA retain 
their ancient form while Aeir eubatance has gradually die- 
appemed or undergone an organic change. There ia no 
ptsH^oal reason why Common Law Judges Aould be aer- 
jeanta : but as Ae only harm of Ae custom is Aat it imposes 
upon Aem a certain expense, they still distribute rings wiA 
Latin mottoes whiA are gravely published in Ae Law 
Beporta. If Ae popular legend that bisl^ops wore compelled 
to profeaa Aeir repugnance to promotion had been true, Ae 
conventional felsehood would have probubl)* pointed to some 
former time in wbiA ambition found no place in clerical 
minds. It la not Ao duty of a statesman to anticipate Ae 
work of time by emptying recent legislation of its meaning 
and ptu^so. There ia a wide diiference betwoen wiL 
ful mutuatioa of a tree and Ae natural ojKsmtion by 
which its Bttperfluoua branches die out and ultimately 
fell off. It sometimes happens that unwise legislation, like 
the Eoolesisatical Titles Bill and the cab regulations of two 
years agO| proves to be stillborn; but IVime Ministers owe a 
deference to Ae law which may be Ivss inexcusably wiA- 
held by cabmen and IriA Ronuui CaAolic biAopa Not- 
withatonding Ae ArroRMEY-GENKaAL’s plausible argument, 
Aere is aomoAing in ** wliat honourable members are pleased 
to call Ae iqi>mt of an Act of Parliament." Even Judges 
interpret ambiguous enactments by Ac ^id of Ae supposed 
intention of Ae Legislature, and laymen may be excused for 
thinking that a clause whiA could have only one object 
must be aoppoaed to have attained the eud ibr win A it was 
framed, ^e Lobd Cuaxcellor could not have supfK>t»ed 
that Lord SALisauftY was anxious to feciUtatc tlio transaction 
whiA fnmiAea Ae latest gloss on tiie disputed clause. 
ISimilar aTOlogics were made last year wiieu it was urgA that | 
the Koyai Warrant strained Ao Constitution, alAough by i 
uuiveraal acknowledgment it waa conformable to law. The { 
Constitution ia Ae interpretation, and in some Vespecta the | 
supplement, ef Ae layr, existing onl> in Ae traditions and 
tacit understanding of thoeo who Aare in the government of 
Ae Auntiy. It is because statesmen are supposed to re- 
spect the spirit as well as the letter of Ao law^ that the 
prerogativ# hat scarcely undeisone the smallest diminution, 
whits Ae eotual power of Ae Crown ha^ been imperceptibly 
transfemd to a Oommittee of Pariiamemt. it is evident 
that Mr. Glaiwioib had no intention of claiming Ae per* 
feetiy legal fomt of edviaing Ao Crown to exercise ito i 
veto ; but alr« BotTVxaii mij^t lie pardoned lor thinking | 
that thaauAor of the Boyal Warrant was capable of onco more | 

resQrtiiq;toAewonD-eatentreBaura*houMfof Aemed^valpre- ' 

logative. Mr. Qi.juwniim jjiistijr oausured one of those pro- 
<< duotiens whiA p ossssp afl knowledge by iotaition, and wiA | 
** the aupuffoity of whiA Ao niimteeaA centuiw is either j 
** b l sme d or cursed, ** lor Ae gserohliinder, immediately alier- 
wards repeatod by Mr. Haamr, of confounding iacorporatiaa 
io Aelwteswty wiA Ao fom aotom form ofadmiwion ml 
Mfetobefe^AA 
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but Pr&oe | | ^ Ae taAwere not too 
wdidd ofein pi^t by Ae impart 
aton of Atir idfoand motivsik l&ven hostile 
for attack Ae wkafc phtoee of on adversery, and seAs pf. Ah- 
sheipest oriStioiame on Mr. OLAnsTOtSE's policy ace not dfot etoi l 
by any party feeUng. Those whose objtct is to overthrow lifo 
Government and to bring his rivals into office ought to wet* 
come his crotchets, his sophisms, his vehement outbursts, hii 
Privy Ck>unoQ ap^ntment^ and his Bwelmo nominations. 
These Alngs do Ae Opposition no harm,4ud Aey tend to 
weaken Ae Liberal party. The Imbitual opplioation to Acts 
of Parliament of Ae canons of interpretation by whiA Lord 
Pmr&R explained away his fsAcr's will is a damaging and un* 
popular propensity. 


FRANCE AND THE ASSEMBLY. 

T he FronA Assembly shows iuoreaalog signs of a dispo* 
sition to break away from the restraints whiA prudence 
and patriotism have hitherto imposed upon it The sitting of 
Monday is described as more stoniiy than any that hwve yet 
been witnessed, and, according to the lYmes Correspondent, 
the order which was at last restored was due raAer to Ae 
curiosity of the Deputies than to any returning sense of decorum. 
The principal cause of Ais oonmnon was it telling phrase of 
General Ciianoarkier's. Two of Ae Deputies have had Ae 
bad taste to write violent articles against Ae Assembly, and 
General Dccrot proposed that one of Aem Aould bo pxoaoeutad 
in a court of law, and Aat the other Aould be visited wiA 
the censure of Ae House. The objections to Ae assumption 
by the Assembly of tlic post of public prosooutor ore obvious, 
and Gencml Cuakoaunier probably expressed Ae views of 
the more reasonable members of the Right when ho reoom* 
mended the Assembly to take no (hr Aer notloa of Ac offbnee. 
Unfortunately, however, in giving Ais prudent counsel he 
described the erring Deputies us ignorant of Ae usages of 
decent society, and proposed to extend to them an ^'amnesty of 
disdain." The confusion, which had been great bolore, 
became greater now. M. i>s Fouiitov, the Chairman of Ae 
Committee which had reported in fjvour of a proeo- 
cution, was so charmed with the epigrammatic turn of 
Ag sentence, that ho at once presented an order of the day in 
which the Assembly was made U> associate itself to Ao wor^ 
of General CHAKUARNisa," and in spite of frantic protesta- 
tions from Ae accused Deputies and from the whole Left, Ad 
motion ww carried by an immense majority. The insincerity 
of tlie original proposal could not have been more clearly 
shown. It wss not to vindicate the honour of Ae Assembly 
tlifit a prosecution had been demanded, it woe simply to gmti^ 
Ae spite of Ae majority. The Committee had probably not 
been able to invent anything biting enough to satu^ Ae oooa- 
■ion, and they had consequently been reduced to Ae common^ 
place expedient of advising on action for gbnder. But when 
General CuAKaAmtua, in opposing this proposal, supplied 
Aem at the same time with tue precise weapon Aey were in 
search of, all Aought of pushing matters furAer was a^n* 
doned. The infliction of a verbal insult satisfied Ae wounded 
feelings of the Right, and to their keen appreciation of Ais 
pleasure Aey sacrifice all regard for their own contistency, or 
for the dignuy of Pariiameutary procedure. 

Two days earlier the Assembly had been ooonpied wiA 
more important matters. M. Guiraco, a member of the 
CaAolic Right, had thought fit to moke Ae retirement of M. 
PouvEa-Qc/canaK Ae subject of a queitiion, and upon Ais 
question he founded a speech which constitutes the most 
open assault that has yet been made on M. Taisas from Ao 
voDservative side of the Assembly. He could imderatand, 
he declared, a system of Ministenal rospousibAty, and ho 
eduld understand a lystem under which a Hinistiy had no 
oorporate ohaxacter, but aimply carried out Ae osdm of .As 
Cbm of the State. If the former is in operation, bow is it 
Aat the composition of Ae Cabinet is continually changing, 
while Ae C^inet itself is immovable? If the latter m 
Uk ^Wnition, what diibrenoe is Aere between Ae Republic 
of i$jt and the Empire of t 85 s 7 ' France has severssd 
the amxhD, the King rs^m and does not govern. She has 
MmmfmMoodtintfmoMvpnmh^dcm Such 

W etoleef attfos fegOM lud^ for Ae Assembly nor for Ae 
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poB^ which it ne^cr origtnaM uA dbei ikit 
WeakaeM on the put of the Jldiilmbtyii neooMr% #MtefM 
on the part of the Oevemment^ for fte GovCmmodt liiai 
nothing to reet on eicept the Aceemhly. It il iimoited 
neither by tradition as in the cnee of the old monemd^ mt 
by unhreraal oonsent, ea in the case of the Amerioan ^pnblic. 
(ioneequeatlj the Qovemment ought to have no policy die* 
tinot mm mat of tlie AMombly. Instead of trying to oen- 
oiliate idi parties, it Ibould have cast in ita lot with tihe 
stfongeit^ and been content to shore its fortanea. in ita 
detdre to establish the Kepublio, it has preferred to pennne the 
Mpodte policy, and the result has been to mm both a 
iCaptiblic and a Mmarchy impossible. A SepnUie is Impos* 
etble without the co-operation of the Gonnenratives, and the 
Gov'emment has alienated the Conservatives. A Monarchy 
is impossible, because the Qovernment hoa ao openly showed ' 
ita sympatliy wuh tlio Kepublio, that for the present a re- 
storation would only be the signal for another revolution. The 
only remaining altornativo is the maintenance of the pro- 
visional Rtato of things, and to this the oonstruction of a 
homogeneous and responsible Ministry is an indispooaable 
condition. Blither the Government must regain the confidence 
of the majority, or the majority must regain command of the 
(loveniment. 

So far as facts jgo, this indictment against M. Thieks 
has a groat deal of truth in it. Blis administration is in 
maqy rospeota unlike any of the ordinary forma of goveni- 
znent. Blia own position is exceptional, his relation to his 
Cabinet ia exceptional, hia relation to tlie Aaaembly ia excep- 
tional. The answer to the charge ia Uiat an exceptional state 
of afToira reijuires exceptional trotUiueut. M. Tuieaa governs 
France because in a inoincnt of extraordinary depreasion 
twonty-aoven dep.‘irtmcnt8 returned him as their representa- 
tive. Ho governs BVonce witli but little rmrd to the views 
of the majority in the Assembly, hocauae he justly believes 
that the AHsembly is but an imperfect representation of 
Frenoh opinion, while at the same time he shuns the confusion 
which would certainly accompany a new election. If tlie 
Bight really expressed tlio views and feelings of a majority 
of Frenchmen, M. Thiers’s course would bo clear. If the 
indemnity were paid and the Gorman occupation at an end, 
M. TlfiKRs’s course would be clear. In tho one case 
he would have nothing to do but to choose his 
Ministers from tho majority, and leave it to them to 
determine whether tho Kopublio sliould make way for tho 
Monarchy. In tlio Jattor cose ho would have nothing to do 
but to insist upon a general election, and leave the new 
Assembly to choose tlio form of government. As it is neitlicr 
of these alternatives is open to him. To allow the present 
Assembly to liavo its own woy would bo to betray the Pro- 
viaional Bepublio into Uio biuula of men who are reeved that 
it shall never, if they can help it, become anytliing more than 
provisional. Tho determination of tho majority to disregard 
tho drcanistauooa under which they were elected, and to 
assume oonstituent powers which were never formally entrusted 
to them, is oviduuce in itself of their coiiseiousnesi that a dis- 
solution would place tiiem in a fur less advantageous position 
than that whicn they now occupy. The country is patient 
under the rule of tho Assembly because it has iaith in tho 
PiiEsioxMT. If M. Tiueks wc.c roOiovod, it is more than 
doubtbil whether the Assembly could command any confi- i 
deuce whatever. On tho other hand, to dissolve the Assembly 
by main forrx> — and in tho aUonce of any constitu- 
tional authority armed with the power of dissolution, 
such a step might require force — however justifiable 
it yirnght be at any ocher time, would certainly not be justdiable 
as long as the enect of political confusion might be to deli^ 
tlm payment cf the indemnity and the libeniidon of French 
soil, dome of the Correspondents of EngUsh newspapers 
insist cm the fact that the PaESlORKt has not the power 
of dfesoh i tioa as a proof that, if H. Truks were to 
take measuses for appealing to the coontrw to judge be- 
tween kim amd the Asseuibly, he would be guilty c»f a 
emp cf«M. That he would commit a oeiisiiMlbnid im- 
gtdisrity la dear enough, but it is prtcktoly a quae in w{hMi 
the esRutunoe of liberty nmy easily be hult to a peduniie 
adbeesMoe to the forms by "which it ie mmAy psusstveA 
OMuikMlIy speaking, it ia true that if l|» Tmom WM to 
4eeiM die AMcmbly dissolved, and te hunie wdlhteuMW 
be would be guilty ot' ue u rpuiie m lUMiully 
i^lngj ki true that if the Aaasui^ weee tr getoiatoi Ae 
OMtl < 9 f Cftimmm King, it wmiM to uMda 
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Germans to the teak of futmoimebg on 
ment would amount to an admtasbtt that 
fulfilled, and in that asm, If lie own senae of pvoto^ did ito 
land it to lay down ita autborily, and to leave Ihmm tee to 
decide upon her own Aiture, it would devote tmon te 
Executive to meet an emergency fer Wbiob no jteim tod 
I been made, and to take care that the eountryt wtebto te 
ultimate master of the Assembly, is not betrayw by i|i te 
servants. 

In spite of occasional outbursts, the oommon ee o ae te 
Assemmy promises to keep it out of an open qnarrd wte to 
Tiiiehs. It seems aa though notliing but infinite taot and 
temper on both sides would avail to do thia^ emd the AasesoMy 
has neither one nor the other^ while M. Tuirks, wto bus 
has not always temper. Fortueaiely the iustind of daugto 
has hitherto stood ki te ptaoe of tese qualite. M to 
to the credit alike of te majority and of the (tovsmMBt 
that M. Goiraud*s sasoasma provoked neiter imiSatm uor 
reply, ____ 


THE GOVERNMENT AND TH& THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

r ! is diiHcuh to tuiderstand te iil-aatnred and teost 
malicious pervsraHy which te Ministiy have oondolnnlljr 
displayed with regard to the Thames Embankment Two 
years ago they were defeaited in an attempt to appropriate Ibr 
the erectiot^ of public offices the ground which tos besn 
reclaimed firom the river at a groat expense by the nwepiiyers 
of the metropolis Last year Mr. Gladstovx proposed So 
refer the question of the disputed ground to te arbhraSmn 
of a Select Committee nominated by himself ; te Oommtee 
heard all that the Government could urge, and deordud tet 
the land should be est apart as a public garden, at a rental 
calculated after the rote paid fer te adjoining porttons d 
** land reclaimed.” Thii award has been reputiteNl by te 
Government, simply because they do not like it. Ttoy milst 
tlmt the prinolple which has been feormally laid dowu by te 
Board of Trade, and untformly adhered to for some yem 
past, of suirenderiiig fbreshore rights when requireo Ibr 
public purposes at a nominal rent, ahali be departed from 
in tho cose of te Thames Embankment, and UiaS te suie» 
payers of London, who hove spent a coupte of mfllicus 
in constructing a great public work and in providiiMt 
a handsome approach to te Houses of ParliuiiiMit, teS 
be compelled to pay fer land which they have en wU e d and 
which previously cud not exist, as iff it had oBwayt been a 
valuable estate in the actual poeseasiem of te Crown, ft ia 
known that Mr. Glaxstouc has peculiar ideas' as tote pSiW- 
cal wickedness of te metropolis, and he ta perhaps uol Mir 
to have an emponunity <u geteg up^ a ary tea wHl yh 
Che country^* against te capital. NntlitBg am to mom 
iniiiuitous than the virtuous and enlightened poptetaoti 
of the provinces should be taxed ia order ta provide m pimiaiffr 
•lounge fer the abandoned oapitafista who debaudi te ftaais; 
but it may perhaps be doubtad whedier te pditoal vi sw a of 
the nurserymaids and ddidtea in pernmbolsSori wto fto 
quent te Embankment have been sapongly iiffitisaDed by n 
corrupt interest in te imiuhase of comiiiuittona, IBra qttai 
tion which te House of Oounmni has to deddo ia aes; as‘te 
Government pats it, wItaCker a local impr o v e mtata wE be 
paid fer oWt cf te tasttanil iwmiine, Imt wtoter te siitotol 
revenue shall to moreasid at the cost of a hMsal imptov statota* 

It » true thm te Croem law magnmiimotoy swmnd^ 
foreshore and te water-froatafge; but te femsbeae. uaHl te ' 
ratepuyera reotaiisad it, waa nothtita but a bed of teplilito ' 
i mud w te edty tettetete<mlyfetaBtateta teta^^ 
i frontage was some 400!. fer a lllttar wtori; tota tetotod^ 
mirtal whidk has been obtamed frtatate tete^ ^ V 
aatogtogetoteand tet teishte tetanjsted^ j^ 
irUSiig to pay, wouM ataseil oaw tes tatatof 
wote toioerefeanaadeitaif te Mtotaiatota 
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Mm 'Indt Ml( iriiUh 'Mt. Qunmum aMb atMM and 
MnMtM'ffaMaif Hmmu. Wt. OtMmmft vmmmait 
Mb M Ab kutm «r flw S wwM h fbibdi al «rtl 
BMAMiiftfibwlH^atM%biio<M fbigi^ tiMbHhby 
iMbIbbIt'm «nMlt%r M ObcuMbMiN fif Wbbib aBd foNabi, 
ibb fia«aniga,aaa AalilMaM 
ba a dtand -qmi M laNir if an arcnr oabbriaa Ike irtmaat 
i ib B yTMiMwab la B e eab i aateif ihbaL inpMtnr'AMt, 
m MvlMra AbMi Ike kaabBrfal oemanb^ ef Ihb Crown 
iMlbib adMMlibHj it Hw nalton ; " its ihfN ii no dunoe 
**■ Ml vlie fianlabjgn will om again inaam for faia own 
** iMbit M aaMa of die Ceawn, or be udeaendant of 
^ M B but bab aa imblii M Iba nation." Oaae it wm the 
anaMb'tpajmilha S aantai a n ao nnioh land, out of wiieli ha 
ma anltltill daring ^ IttaiiaM to make aka bait raranua 
Iw nanW. 9hia warn Ihund to ba, for wariona Manns, an 
inmiHanieiia fdan ; and lha fiowetain ia nwr paid a 
flabd arirntf in aaih, inatind of far tka gomt of an eatnto. 
ft lb oaMain llint odm Ifaa Civu liiat hai to bo aettlad 
an Hw of lie next reign Aa aom voted will 

nab in dagma ba affaotad bj Aa quaatian wheAar the 
Vtanaa Mnuhnidanant » laid out as nuldic gardens, or ia 
oorarad wHh Mr.ChNw’s ‘‘auperior" iamiljrmaaaioBs, or by Ae 
wildnMnajNjiDndbMilt k only Aa penond larhaatanoe of 
Aa Mmmi^dint UydePnik and Kanaiugtan Gardens aro 
ant eat up ^■'ko Masts sad tenraaas. The Crown lands are 
OMaatinliy ontianal pnmriy, and Aegr aca AareAra at Ae 
dibpa**! m l^nliaanBt ior any fmrpoaa to whiA ParUaurant 
any Aink £t to apply Aoni. The OiuncKu.<ui of Ae £x- 
49BIQIII* atgam Aat Aa raolauned ground of Aa ThamM 
BnAnninMBt inust baaraatod aa if it wwa a aAwof ana of Ao 
SnyallkAs, and Aat if Aa rntepnyaia of London want to 
iarad^ Aay annst pay Ar it at Ae All market prise. Whan 
Akda^ waa andar water it was a freehold of the Crown, and 
flironiuatanoa that Aa water has baen ramoved 
i,it, and that it bu been mmirarted from wet mud 
into d^ land, doas net afieot die nghts of Aa freahoider. 
Sharaka waltdiaown play A wbiA an unsenipulous apeou- 
Mornrik.bis rigfala m a aalt*mina wbiA twma oA to be the 
n|HB aaa; and the CuAMObutMi of the fixosEOVbit's “ vAluable 
“ H tyaat y " fetid ooae A Aa hottom of tha Thamaa k 
M aalbta of a aimUar doaoription. Legally, of coume Ae 
nitM Ae Crown aro not nffaotsd by the tronaArmation 
nmki An aatate haa nndatgona; bitt joatioe and common 
amm, A aay uoAiog of ooianmn hoaeatr, alike roqmre that Ae 
emta|Ngiani ahoiiid liMro the banafit of ma aoil which they have 
AtMakwa ceentad. " Wlian one aaotioo of Ae oommuaity,” 
napadir. jbowii, ‘‘daairaa to obtain Ar its uaa the pcopaity of 
".oAen, Aero k but one honaat wav of dA>g Aia — to pay Ar 
^ A” 9Aa latepayaii an^ i^y that Aa property they olaiai 
A Mhaientkily Anir own, ahma it did not nxiat unA Aay 
awin it. It eswant aecknaly be pantendad Ant Ae Ifimbank' 
MMit iaa diiBiniahed Ae vnhw of tha Crown property 
Vf Ant dowardMMk nad • aobk roadway would 
dnwa men JanmehaldM. Ar f, Vtxmxmma, woo thinks 
'AAJt j pa rn a n ifc a g— Ad bjr BaaaaaynwaA nwiHoidiaia tnight 
'ka diaafiMahk m tie roaidaato iu " mumdag kmuas," wga 
Adigadto ndmit Aat nn open apaaa of Idaok alhaa Ar the 
flimniaiMp of I'a aii J k ri m daaa amt add A Aa amaoity of a 
39as nlnn of Ae houaearo Arlington Ara«t, 
BmA l am e, and «Aar otraato entronadiag-lhe Parmi ia a con- 
la h taiv a proof ,Aa% if dmaiUngs -waaa bmUten AaaitoofFiA 
|l amw > A n d in Md At Asm wiNiM«otba,aCMtad bjra publio 
gaiM iM dnkwfioaadioiniaro-Aa laanm atA Am Anlwak' 


B k inpaaoMA A dkHngoki A aoni « oaae oa AMakabwaoi 

Ae ditto of Aa Comndaaioaees of Woods and Foraota and tha 
dato of Aa Govannsaitt *1110 rakdon of Aa Commkdonan 
to Aa Board of Weika.orAa fmmg ia oukwotta to Aat of 
Aa OooataiaaiiA^CUilf 'AM IbeNiiiMor#^ A aaA 

I'OfOMiaAAdfatMiMMtBAMk ' 
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M tmdhia Imm airndy 9k onMiNAli Wd 
lawiwi \mift pwkM W 

UiAmpfy t rn mm hk^^ if H immu «me 
my MUngtoDi 

k Imi been ebfomd ki dM uMt 
9 t $m ‘Bttwfftekui lum hmi opeiMd by tfaeMilyqfidlto 

IkttMls & hom 9 tmta mtepayura fiftA Jar 

ihA wm Mm Along tbo BmbftntaMnftp 

aMum ai^AigrfiM it iM^Brnbaokmiut b not 

only a nvMik of fmit wMic oonvoniwioot but it hm iidd«d 
oonapioiMMMdy to Hm a%olly md boauto of tb« <»{ikalp and 
may fairly be-iMhed among our natiomil mouunumta. If aa 
applioatioa liai baau umdaio tko Govorniuant to boar part of 
the expeum of oooatraotiQg k, a.good deal might have boon 
•aid in fiwour of the piopoml; but all that ia now arirnd ia 
that tho Govummmt ahali not take advantage of curtain 
teohuieal righta in order to tax the ratepayera for their outer- 
prteo and liberality. 

It hae boon said thiit, aa LiTorpool» Glasgow, and odier towns 
have had to pay eonsidarable sums £& foreshow rights, 
London would w) unduly fisvoured if the paymetit oo aoeouut 
of the Bmhaukuieut were remitted or roilucod to a nominal 
aum. It must bo wmemberad, however, thjst while Liver** 
pool and Ql^ow dcurive a handsome revenue from dip pur«* 
poses to whi<^ they have applied tbo foreiihore«p there aw no 
tolls on the Embankment from which the wt^payew of the 
metropolis oan wco^ themeeives. Moreovar* m praotioo of 
exacting a substantial rent for foreshore rights bos been dis- 
cardmi sinoe 1&66, when the managemont of tlih kind dl pro- 
perty was transferred from the Cojumissioiiars of Woods to tho 
Board of Trodoa The principle ujpon which tbo Board haa 
sinoe noted is stated in a Minuto of this date* The assump- 
tion, it is pointed out, ia fotuily orroneous diat the ^ouniary 
interest of the public in the foreshoro is its most Important 
interest ; to soU it to private persons because a high mice is 
otlered, without referouoe to tho interests of publio hoslth and 
enjoyment} would be as absurd os to sell Dover Pior or to 
enclose or build in the London Parks. Tiiere is no reason 
why private houses should bo erected on tlm site of Fife 
House ; and the most appropriate and satisiiiotory courw would 
be to use the ground for one or more Imudsotuo publio build- 
ings, with open gardens in front. This would add greatly to 
die l>oaiity of tho Embankment, and if tlio Govoimmont wanted 
a little of tbo roolaimod ground fur the purpose, an mmoablo 
agreement on the subject might no doubt bo coma to with the 
Metropolitan Boarih 


it 






LEGISLATION AGAINST THE INTEBNATIOHAL 
SOCIETY. 

T ub Spanirii Minister for Foreign Affairs has addaMsed to 
the vepzesentatiTea of the Monarchy in different ecmnftviss 
a Cirenlar ia which he rsooaameads tha adoption of eesaasen 
measures against the Interngdenal Society. One of Us pro- 
posals is to the efiect tbot awnfoew of the Sooiotgr idmu to 
Included in treeftisa of extxadition wldoh have hilhiMrto never 
smtended to pewons accused only of political oftneoSb The 
hlinisteie bed already obtained the sanction of the CongiiM to 
doinemic mmaum cf r^earion which pomiUy to justi- 
fied by expedioi^ or asoesshy. The UMwtttutioii or 1869 
exprendy eeoognises the right of political asaeeiation ; but it 
was ei^ to fiweseo that every Government would make an 
exsqstion against oiganisations wiiioh s|ipeared to enduDgor 
the polkioal and social fobsio. The Uepubltcan party, forming 
a eoneidecahle minorily of tho population, has often dii^layod 
anbversiveoiid nnarobical tmieiiciea; end if the lotm'natiooal 
fieeiely has any bold on the people, it must have identified 
umM with the old Jacobinioal metton. The Spaniards are cf all 
natiooi the looit likely to foil enthnoiasm finr oaamopolitsn doc- 
trines whkbMEsMtoobUtsratemdienaldistinela^ Tbfiiraapi' 
tutions, rimir wtneo, aad their vieee are mdigenous end IcmwI ; 
and Sepnfaliosti ogi^w aia more inclined to ally tbemselvtis 
widi dindfoatsd fttrlisti than with the unfamiliar demsgognesof 
Pariaandlsmdoii Some Conlii n cntal Powers may peyhiy to 
ddipaiidiDannaBm tbefipanieh Govenuneot saeansfor the 
aunmiiiiin eCw^fforietar wbiob has undoabtodfy oausod general 

m Eo^d undemtaodstto 
Mtanl phHm ^ the QoMRunent to whiob to is eaofidhM, 
{M«a OMttMMMa AaCMAr on^ in ^Axtdmm to Aa 
AW<1 Wito atik Akt U k tolnliy <nt» of An 
- - - Mt oWtor hanpto A Udaa^ 
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twtMi of aitradition in tbo iBimMHr ii flim«lii4o& 

the port of Spom. Thoio who joia dio InliroMioM 
10 6p^, in Fmnoe, or in 6 oi;iiiodt tmf ponibl; boguUlgr ^ 
moml ofitaoe, at weU at a riBiActL of the lawa of Ibo 
countnr in uriunh tbigr rtpUo; of tho innumerablo oxi^ 
who during liho troublot <tf Buropt boTo taken rofiigo m 
Boglmdi^lii^ havo boon porfitct charactert, and neadiy aU hare 
in ttioir voqptoliet ooamet oome into" coUirion with aooit 
oanttiag kw« tibo atrocitlea perpetrated the Parit 

Commiinei baity protoete were published agai^t the poaaiblo 
coooeoiMn to ataaBebt and onarchiats of the right of aaylttm 
iirhbdi bdonn to political offeudera. The Engliah Oovem* 
ment wiady ^olined to recommend to Parliament any change 
in tine law, and not a single demand for extradition of a Clom- 
mnkiiat haa been made by the French Cbvemment. Much 
kia can aimple membership of any Aaaociatkm ba regarded 
aa an overt act which could justify the surrender of a refugees 
Aoiong those who nominally belong to the International 
Glllb mere are probably wide differences of opinion and of 
purpose, and even the deliberate propagation of the moat 
misohiovous opinions is constantly^pursu^ in England with 
perfect impunity. 

The French Assembly has passed, at the instance of the 
Oovemment, a stringent penal Bill against the International 
Society. It is possible that measures which would meet with 
little favour in an English Parliament may be expedient or 
necessary in France; and, as a general role, it is injudicious to 
criticise too severely tho proceedings of a forei^ L^islature. 
Notwithstanding tho statements of apologists, the Society has 
repeatedly avowed its hostility to property, to religion, and to 
tho middle and upper classes of society; and some of its 
members would probably welcome any opportunity of establish* 
ing their principles by force. Whether the Association is in 
France engaged in a conspiracy is a question for the French 
Assembly to decide, with the aid of any information which 
may bo furnished by the (jovernmont. The Committee which 
approved the Ministerial Bill has apparently boon guilty 
of an error in ]udgment in relying on doubtful or in- 
vidious doctrines of political economy. If it is true that a 
lam part of the working class must necessarily content 
itsmf with the bare means of subsistcnco, it would be 
prudent rather to leave those concerned to ascertain the 
feet by experiment than to invito their acquiescence by 
demonstrating the inevitable result of existing social arrange- 
ments, Still h^ss judicious is a reference to the autho- 
ritative declaration that the poor will always be with 
those to whom tho statement was addressed, or perhaps with 
/,a remote posterity. There are some fortunate regions in 
^ which there are no poor, and if it wore possible to alter 
their condition, it would scarcely bo a religious duty to intro- 
duce the element of poverty or of pauperism. M. Louis 
Blanc, who announced that he hud never been connected 
with the International t^icty, profited by tho mistake of the 
advocates of the Bill to contend that it could not be a crime 
to profess a desire for tho amelioration of the state of the 
working classes. His own atuicks on«TuRGor and Bay were 
probably caused by an imperfect comprehension ,of their 
doctrines, but M. Louis Blanc is right in saying that dis- 
belief in tho conclusions of the soundest economists is not a 
proper subject of ponul legislation. When the millennium 
arrives, there may perhaps be laws against talking or 
believing nonsense, if laws are any longer required; but 
leguilatoni are not yet so infallible os to lie justified m 
attaohiug punishments to oilbnccs which M. Louis Blanc 
deaoribes as intellectual. A Bill which renders attacks on 
ti^mottS doctrines penal seisms anomiUous on the |iart of a 
liOpskture which ^rhaps contains a majority of diaoiples of 
VoLTAins. The measure con only be defended by suffioient 
proof thait the theoretical creed which is denounced is merely 
the Sjymbol and bond of union amoug enemies of society en- 
gilgea in a plot for the attainment of thgir objects. A port 
evm ttf tbe pnractioal aims of the Incemationid Sociefy is, as 
^ Hi liOOiB Slamc observed, regarded as legitimate in England. 

* if a Shade Union has a right to organise itself in any 
oonntry* it is diiScult to understand how its action becomes 
whtn the working olaeeee of several countries tmite 
' ibrtteoaiiM purpose. In spite of Sheffield outragee and of 
usAUf^kkor i^usee whioh have resulted feom trade combina- 
AA ^ frident that artiiane have a r^ht to agree among 
4 NI to the conditiona on whra ffiey win work. 

> WNfetedsif long riaoo disoovertd that it was uaslem and 
to extort ftotn the emplogrtmi tt kbour tenaa 
kvtftved the tvanifeMios of certain bnmohes of 
ooknttits. The tecet tlbtkm mode! 
^ 10 pttMade their fellow. 




eraftsmsn m fcnrigo p _ 

the extemal eompetltkm w^k mifiiimmm 
price of domestiekbour* Soilw 3b#(k 
dialed to visit the last gfakFtitkBi$UiM 
tmokui of pt Iptero^nsl Sock^, oM k % 
although Bbmc of the Bqg^rik nanagek ere 
pestilent of political egiMosa^the bo% 
stitnente have adhered more ckedy then ihib 
allies to the original porpoeo of ffie 
and at Lausanne the managers of aooceasiva 
trived to pledge their foUowen to the wil^doojikes /bTxin 
volutionaiy epoliation ; nor have the English de l y i k eetfiy 
time opp^ the most anarchical propomis of FJtWMjih m 
German domagemes. At home they are co mp e l led k OQ|dk|l 
tiiemselves for the most pi^ to the more modek oUedb of 
raising wages or of shortening the hours of labour* u is hol 
yet known whether they have attained any praotiool soqAWv 
and they have certainly not raised the wsm of Bekkn or 
German workmen to the English level. M. Louis Bl A lt O 
adroitiy directed tiie attention of the Assembly to the eoo iiQBfc ia 
side of the system, while the penal clauses of the BiO hadbekt 
really directed against revolutionary designs. Even if the 
majority had been convinced by M. Louis Blanc's aigmnsnti 
in favour of freedom of opinion, it would have remembered 
diat the obnoxious Association had been olosely asmekted 
with the reboUiou of Paris. Tho English Trade Unions have 
not hitherto responded to the repeated invitations of pcditioal 
agitators to divert their efforts to revolutionaiy purposes* 

Although there may bo no necessary connexion between 
the organization of the International and the criminal pro- 
ceedingB of some of its chiefs, it is undeniable that its influ* 
ence was used both to promote, and afterwards to defimdi the 
worst excesses of the Paris Commune. The Council of the 
Society sitting in London, and including many Englirii metn* 
bers, published a formal approval, drawn by a German revo* 
lutionist, of the murder of tlie Ardibisliop of Pabis and hie 
companions in misfortune. Two or three of the more re- 
spectable of the English members thought it right or prudent 
to disavow the document, and to withdraw their names ftom 
the Association ; but some even of their English colleag u es still 
remain responsible for a formal justification of the worst of 
enmes. It may be hoped that in England there will be 
no hostages to murder, and that even if the opyortunify 
were presented, English revolutionists would shnnk ftom 
following the precedent which they applaud. Extreme ignor- 
ance and an habitual love of violent language may perhaps 
excuse or explain tboir nominal adherence to the doetrine of 
assassination. It is not surprising that French statesmen should^ 
while the Tuileries and the 116tel de Ville are BtiU in rumi^ 
take n sterner view of the guilt of the Association. Committees 
of Assemblies, like private persons, oflon assign reasons wbidi 
have little effect in determining their conduct. Quotations 
from Turgot or from the New Testament are open to M. 
Louis Blanc's criticisms, but the leaders of the Booiety were 
convicted by courts-martial, not of economic heresies, but of 
rebellion, and m some instances of still graver crimes. In ffie 
insecure condition of France it is excusable to take pse* 
cautions against enemies who may perhaps have been but 
temporarily fubdued. When our native OiKixsa aud BuaiK 
LAUGHS announce their intention of committixig oontiugeiit 
high treason, society consoles itself with the conjeetute 
they will forfeit their pledges, or that, in default of a Judiokas 
inconsiatenqr, they will be hanged. In the meantiuie ihsta kuO 
law against a^esion to the principles of the luteruatfamat or 
of any other Sociefy ; and the great number of lUVoliitkiUKqr 
clubs which always consist of the same membknf loiini 
to show that the International is not regarded avan by 
ita suppormrs ns sufficiently powerful to overthrow iUdiM« 
The participation of foreigners in the tn^na gament of to wfr" 
IB not unlikely to interim with its local popukrity* 


THE PUBUO HEALTH BELL 

I F the Public Health Bill did nothing tnem tout ApP ^ % 
single Sanitary authori^ in every |nKt of ttooifUr^ 
transfer to it all the powita now yonewd ^ 
authorities, Sewer authorities pmd homiM oCBtolIbi 
be an immenas unproveeBent on the vmm atitoi 
The whole of Bngkiid wiU k fiitito be ) 

and rand tMiiteiy 
iodad* bcBvqgha, fi*allf«ir 
Local OoiveniiawfrdiMMli 
be tb* Town 0*iwiiiil%a»i T 
UMLoealSaaHkk 
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Ik ftm** tMt 

m WB ^pcvifWi and tfotbi ^tmkmi w 
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Xteiovtf A9^ iBd ite IDimtm Px^tiopi 

b* «mt»Md tha «rt>«A ttnftey MjtmV 9 * 
BEM ttttil iunStgiT dteittti indadie mt of ino 
^ M wtWry. SodirqiU ITnion irtB eottft^^ 

«Bd tho OoMfdkUMi of VnloniviU ooiniitoto Ae 
iMMl iiUliUT Aotbori^. ISio pamw wA Anfim TMtod in 
litt ted irul be die Mie is dKne veetod in the 

nvben imtettiei^ widi die easoQieion that Ae Local Govem- 
aote Ada wHl n^ be in feme in nod diatrkta. After ihe 
^ teaittg of tkle BiU| tbmfbre, mfy ratqpey^ arili know that 
m gmng bia vote at an eleetiloit, whether of Town Coun- 
dBer. er Imjarorement Oommiaiionery or member of a Looa( 
BomW| er GnerOian of the Poor, he is taking part in the 
deotton an offidal apedally char^ with the aupervision of 
kH maiitiMa relating to public health in that district He wUl 
loieW. I00| that to the offidala thus elected he has a right to 
look m infermation and aaciatanoe whenever his own health 
or diat of his neighbours suilsrs from preventible causes. It 
wffl no longer be in the power of an ignorant or niggardly 
minority to deny him this latis&etion. Permissive legislation 
will haveoome to an end ; * compulsory legislation will have 
begun. Toe case of new towns suddenly springing up, or of 
m towns outrunning their present boundaries, is met by a 
provision empowering the Local Government Board, on the 
application of any rural aanitaiy authority, to invest such 
authority with all the powers and duties of an urban author- 
ity, and further to declare any rural sanitary district, or any 
part of one, to be an urban district; and on this declaration 
being confirmed by Parliament, the district will beoome k Local 
Government District, and be subject to the jurisdiction of a 
Local Board. Power is also given to tlio Local Government 
Board at its discretion to form any sanitary districts into a 
united district for any of the purposes oT the Sanitary Acts, 
sqpecially for the prevention of the pollution or obstruction of 
stresms, for procuring a common suraly of water, or for con- 
structing a system of sewerage. This provision meets the 
need for water-shed authorities. 

Upon the authorities thus constituted sundry new powers 
and duties are conferred by the Bill. They must appoint 
Medical Officers of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances, and 
such other officers as are necessary for the efficient execution 
of the fianitaty Acts. As regards the rural authorities, the Local 
GovemmentBoordwill have the same powers with regard to the 
apptdntnient of Medical Officers of Health which they already 
possess in the case of the District Medical Officer of a Union. 
Thty will have, that m to say, a veto on the appointment and 
tbs sole power of removing them, and they will pay half theilr 
salaries. The Bill does not extend this provision to the 
Medical Officers of Health appointed by urban authorities. In 
the case of large towns it would clearly bo syperfluous. A 
wodihy •mid intelligent community, such as Liverpool or 
Bristol may be trusted to know the value of having 
thorou^y energetic and independent officers. But there are 
many mmH towns in which the level of intelligence in the 
sanitary authority will be no higher than in the nftai districts, 
and dim is no rssson wlty same check should not be, 
applied to them. A limit of population might be fixed above 
ySmek the provision should not apply, or the Local Govern- 
ment Boerd mif^t have a ducretunuuy power to suspend its 



Twooomprebensive clausee deal with the pollution of rivers. 
The first prtfoibits, under penalty of certain prescribed fines, 
the throwi&g irfonj solid refuse into a stream ** in such quon- 
** tides as to interfem with its due fiow or to pollute its 
warm.’* The second innmses a siinllar penalty umm any 
person who causes or jpemuts sewage matter, or otte pol- 
** luting liquidy* to fiJI into a stream. £i|^t scientific terts 
vrhat constitutes a poOutiiig liquid are given in this sec- 
tion. They ere taken flum the Ifoport of & BivemPdlu- 
tion Ctemssioo, but tibougb fi» ws season they eacqr with 
4 »m • ewtiia jrfcid/kA tbqr b* 
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Isndi eiid enlMpi tide proriniou. AU 

whstteptAffie orprinee, atehenoefoidi «i kkl. ^ 
ttoriM uittk maii» of ventilation, eud keplil mp» 

•Ity prtvenl ten Bum hetug douMious to hoti|ib«, < 
urte authority is fo renmv^ all x«te 
airieestoootak Buiri sanitary autimrities may, If ||iiH 
undertuM to da the Same thing; and if any uihon^ 
or itiy teal authority whi^ has undertsksn Wiewmne 
reftiss, omiui to do so, it will be liable to a fine ten ddh* 
lingi a day, to be paid to the occupier of the hooaii wheee 
interest it Urns beomeoto see that they do nqi ssoape wllheiU 
punishment. The offioersof tiie sanitary authorities may enler 
any house, after giving rvSsonablt notS^ to tiie oooupw, end 
inspect the dcami for me purpose of ascertaining whetherthey 
are in suoh a condition as not to be a nuisance or injurious le 
healtb; and they are further ordered to make a iimiLsr in- 
tyeotion on the request of the owner or occupier of any house 
in their district, axri to report to such owner or opouj^ the 
result of their inspection. The water sujqplied to eveiy sani- 
taiy district, whether by the sanitary authority or by any 
Company or person, u to be emtually wlered when 
necessary, and to be free firom any impuntiea renderlsf it 
unwholesome, or injurious, or dangerous to health. The 
water so supplied, as well as oil polluting matter fiowiiig Ints 
streams, is to be analysed under the direction of the jUmsI 
Government Board. Other sections of the Bill impose on tha 
sanitary authorities the duty of providing hospltabi medlosl 
aasistanoc, and the means of disinfootion for persons afifeeted 
by contagious or epidemio disaasos, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board may require the Medical OfiSoers of Health In 
report all particulars of aickness within their respective 
districts. 

The real importance of the Pubho Health Bill is shown hut 
imperfectly by this bare enumeration of its provisions. They 
are so many supplements of the existing law, and some of the 
criticiims to which they have already been subjected show that 
their purport oah only be understood when each is referred 
to Its proper place in the uetwoik of sanitary enactments. It 
will then, wo believe, be seen that the general effect of the 
measure, if properly earned out, will be to give the sani- 
tary authorities all the powors that ore required for the 
universal supply of pure air and pure water, or for the 
prevention and suppression of tlie various disturbing infiu 
encos by wluch this universal supply is impodsd or 
prevontcJ, and to make it their duty to exercise these 
powers os oiVon os on occasion presents itself* But when 
this bos been conceded, two inquiries of great moment ro 
mam to bo answered. What means of making an un- 
willing aanitoty authority do its duty will be at the dis- 
posal oi the Local Government Board, and how will it be 
Known when a Banitary authority hasfiuled m its duty t To 
the first of these questions the Bill supplies a sufficieol; 
answer. The 74th section provides that if any sanitary 
authority makes default in discharging any of tbo duties im- 
posed on it by the Banitary Acts, tiie Local Government 
Board may appoint an agent of lU own to perform the duty, 
and charge tbo cost of periunnanco to die deiaulting autbosity. 
Or It may delegate to any body of persons locally insetted 
m remedying tbo de&ult all or riart of the powers of tbs 
deiaulting sanitary authority, including the power of levy 
mg and of borrowing money on the security of the local rate. 
Or it may make an order upon the de&ulting authority, 
and eiribrce it by mandamus. Or it may apply in a stun 
mory manner to the Court of Queen^i Bench to have 
Its order ouibreed as if it wore a rule of Court. Or, in die 
case of a Local Government District ooutaiDing less thm 
three thousand inhabitants, it may merge the dismst in soins 
larger area. By one or other of these expedients every form 
of sonhary perverseness seems to be guards against. To the 
other inquiry the Bill docs not give on answer. The whole 
system of sanitary inspection on behalf of ^e Local Govern- 
ment Board remains to be created by an administxati ve decree 
Under the Act of lost Session the Board has power to ajqioiiii 
such officers as it thinks necessary, and by a clausa in the 
pxeseat Bin the inspectors so appointed are to have, hs resMsds 
the public health, powers rimilar to those pom^hvd by Poor 
Law Ittspeetoiv aa regards the adii[ii||)ktrBUop ^^i poor rsliel. 
Mr. SsAVsiXLti’a task will only have begun wnen the Bill has 
hisome law* The oiganisauott of his department will Irt 
SDSfoaty lew importiiis than the c&mpleuen of the law wjusk 
tel defwrlnmtt iriB luwu fo sti^^ 
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THE MEGJERA INQUIRY 

T he cldof improBilon which i« produced by reading the 
report of the Commiaeionera appointed toincjnire into the 
CMC of tho Magwra is that the familiar constitutional maxim 
irliich Assorts the infallibility of tho Sovereign has now bean 
extended to his Ministers. It is well known tliat the King 
can do no wrong, but we were not aware until we took up 
this singular doounient that the Parliamentary officers of the 
Crown are equally b^ond tho range of suspicion or reproach. 
Tho Toason why the King rjin do no wrong is, we are usually 
bildy because, being a coi]Htjtii(i<>nal inotuircli, he acts under 
tbc advice of his Miuistcr.s. Wliat(!vcr is done is in reality 
Ihcir doing, and tlic responsibility thcrororo rests U[jon them, 
mild not upon tlioir tuaaicr. It np|>ears that this principle is 
now to bo carried at least one step further. The Ministers are 
fosponsible for tho King; but then the non -Parliamentary 
oflloers arc roBj)onKiblc for the Ministers. It ia obvious that 
ftbe principle is capable of irifh liuite expansion, and wo are 
not surprised to find tlnit one of the Afegfcra Commissioners 
thinks that it ought at any rate to bo extended so os to 
protect tho Controller of the Navy. Tho Commissioners 
intiaiatc that tlie adniiniNtrutlon of the do(;kyards is full of 
dsgrant and sonndaloiis abuses, that the Megaira was unsafe 
when sent to sea last year, and had probably been unsafe for a 
number of years jiroviously, and that the blame rests upon 
’the shoulders of Sir S. ItoiiiNSON and a string of sub- 
ordinate oilicials, going down even to the engineers and 
€ar{>ontcrH of tho Megan a in her soveral commissions. Every- 
body^ in fact, is censured, except tlio only oilicials who are 
directly rcsponsihlo to Parhuriient and the country. The 
Controller is hold to bo mainly rosj)onhlbltj fjr the disaster 
whicli bcIMl tho vessel, iimfiimicli as “ it wiis fqr liiin to take 
“ Caro that the organiwition of his Dopartment was such that 
“ all tlie duties connected with it wore cflicioiitly peribrmed.** 
11c ought to have scon how the cement was wearing which 
was applied to the Meija^ra^ and to have iiinisted on u general 
cxaniinatlon of her condition while she was lymg unemployed 
at bheoniess. E either Mr. Kkkd nor Mr. liAKNAHV in free 
from resj^iisibility ; blame attaches to Mr. 11 . Mouoan ; 
Captain Li’Aitu incurred a grave reB]5onsibiJity ; Mr. Wm. 
La 01), Master- Shipwright, and Mr. IIknwood, Assistant 
Master-Shipwright at Woolwich, and Mj. 811-11111^: and Mr. 
MiT 0 U£LL, who held similar ofiices at Hheerncss, are severally 
deserving of censure. Even the cngineerK and carj)Ontor.s of 
Uie Mtgitra aro in some degree to blame, and CupUiin Tithupp 
“ also appotirs blaiuable ” lor not seeing to the stowing of the 
cargo before bo left ^heemess. From this Report Mr. 
IvOTUKRY purtittlly dissents. He is ttj)|)nrently quite will- 
ing that tho Fiasr Loud, the Hr.cin/i ai:v, mul tlie othor 
Parliamentary ropiH5scntative8 of tho Admiralty should 
\k^ relieved from all responsibility for tho disgraceful 
luuddlo and misouiuageincnt. of dockyard work ; but he 
of opinion that the Controller and the oftieers ol’ tho Con- 
nlruotor s Department should also have the benefit of this ini- 
uuinity. lie argues tlmt Sir S. Koiunson’s responsibilities 
I'xteudod only to the issue of gmieral instructions for tljo 
guitloitce of tho dockyard authorities, not to u minute super- 
% ision of their work. The mistake into which the Commis- 
sioners have fallen is, Mr. Rotui-iiy think.i, in not clearly 
distinguishing betwcou the duties of the Controller and tho 
duckyt^ oilicors, and in making him responsible for acts of 
whicn he bad not, and could not, have any knowledge. Wo 
oro not quite auro whctlior tliero are luiy |H)W'der-iiiattkoya 
iiaw in tlie navy, but if tliere are, they could easily be proved, 
by ail oxhaustive process of rea.sonu^ in this style, to be 
the ml culprits. 

The Commissioners in their history of the Megatra go 
badk to 1S59. She was then in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion ; her bottom plates were much corroded, and the decay 
was apreadiiig. She was patched up wdtli Day’s oement and 
continued to carry troops down to the beginning of 1864, 
when she was prouounm to be unfit for a troop-ship and 
was ordered to be fitted up os a store-ship. She was 
thorough iy refitted at a great expense, and Spenoe's oement 
wsa ouWuv'fted ibr Day's c^ent. In 1866, some of the 
yUktm Mug %^ry diin, slie underwent further repairs which 
w#re lo keep fit fiftr another eighteen mouths' or two 
yemi'^iorvice. Th.»re were some slight rejKuxs in 1867, and 
flum lepoits in 1S70, when her plates were again 

repodid be very thin. It is clear that as much money 

was Bpent in patching and cobbling the Aitgenu as would 
have buUt a now sh^ She was always having somo- 

fidilg d0ie to heri and yet never gave satis&ction. It is 

aot swwpriiiiig tbit in 1870 Six Stdkst Daobes should 


have remarked that she was the most aipansiva vessJ that 
could be empk^'od fiar fraight The Disa^ af Tmiifotla 
coBcmred in thu epinion; the expanse ef die Mtgmm was ao 
much out of proportion to the value of her aervioes that It eras 
a mystery why she was employadi and hoMumedl^ <^000 

special reason existed lor ke^iog her in cemmiisioii.” 
Whether there was any truth in this suppositieB, or wW kind 
of ‘‘special ieaaon”is here refened tO|tibe(k»KmiiaH(»erad^ 
say ; bat a good deal of light miglit perhaps be thrown on the 
manogemont of the navy if this point were oleeied up. It 
was now resolved to pay ofiE the Migctra as “ a m ea t asskrasr^ 

“ gent ship, and quite useless as a transport ” ; but on 
sentation from Sheerness tliat she bad another yesirVi wmk in 
her, she was kept ready for sea, and in the beginning of 
January she was ordered to Auatialia with troops. It was 
on this voyage that alio spring a leak, and bad to he nm 
ashore on the of St. Paul, where she was abendoiied* 

Besides the hole in bor bottom throi^h which the water 
came, there were three deep indentations not finr firom it, 
wliich were so nearly eaten through that the iron with 
a alight pressure bent like tin ; in fact the plates £at fife 
or six feet around the look were corroded, and thqr were 
dangerous^ weak over an extent of from two to three ftet 
This corrosion ap|)eara to have been due to the con- 
tinued action of bilge water on tho unprotected iron, and 
must have been going on for some years. The CommisBioners 
express a decided opinion tliat tho state of ilio Mtgmra was 
such that she ought never to have been solectod for the voyage 
to Australia, and that, ps a matter of fact, die was an unsafe 
ship when she left Sheerness, and had probably been so for 
some years. There can bo littlo doubt that tlie loss of this 
vessel was duo to her not having been properly cemented 
so as to protect her from tho corrosive action of the bilge- 
water, and that this action would have been discovered if she 
had not been allowed to go for six or seven years without 
being thoroughly overhauled. 

The Report of the CommiMsioners leaves us in some doubt 
as to the functions and uses of what ore culled Parliamentary 
onioials. It has hitherto been sup^iosed that tliey aiXS xs- 
sponsible for the management of thoir reapoctive deportments; 
that they exercise a vigilant supervision over die permanent 
officials, lay doivn genend rules os to tlie manner in which 
work shall be done, and see tluit it is done punctually and 
efficiently. They arc of course dc{)endent tp some extent 
upon tlieir subordinates, and they are liable to be miaM or 
deceived w'itliout any bluiuo to themselves ; but if it is proved 
that tlio general management of afi'aira under them is 
UQsatisiactory, they must, on the principles which have 
hitherto been accepted, be bold rcs^nsible for it If 
it is true, as the Commissioners assert, that the administTation 
of the dockyards is loose and inefiicieutj tluit vessels are im- 
perfectly surveyed ; that the ofiicials follow a blind routine in 
the discharge of their duties, and that their chief aim ia to 
shirk work and rospoiisibili^ ; that the Secretariat armage- 
ments at the Admiralty are insufficient, and that tia mode of 
registering correspondence is shameful^ defective ; thait tbc 
checks by which responsibility is to be enforced are little hatter 
than nominal; that the records of ships are wocae than 
useless, because they 019 imperfect and muleadtog; tbsfi 
estimates aro carelessly prepared without tefereuae to what 
has previously been done ; that reports from the dookjaiida 
ore accepted without being tested ; that it is ■oaroaly pos- 
sible to trace the details of the actual work dcoc under 
each estimate ; that a crazy ship may go for six or Mvau 
years without being properly overhauled, may be eui- 
ployed long after she has become unsafe, and may at liik 
bo despatch^ to tho other side of the world with three ct 
four holes all but oaten through her bottom, and with hitt 
iron plates in such a condition that they bend like a bitof thi : 
if these things are true, most pe(^e will be disgpoaed to 
tlmt the Fiust Lord and tlie Skcektart of the Admirutay 
in some degree be responsible for such a mdanihn^ atttla df 
affiiirs. TheCommiwonersdomdeed goBofitt ee to'Uittfihel 
tlie System of Administration, as ffiey designaite it wiffi iOloMi 
capit^ is not exactly all that could be deiixeds 
shrink firDm pieicinir throudi the Svatam and tresmKitt fife 
Ptf liamcntaxy he^ of me departmeQ% wiuv 
things go well, take the credit of it, and 
sliiark all reqxmaibili^. fiewm a liuetohidn^btM^ 
theControtterandtfaoiieahotehiiii? It k hdd Jhfil 
“ fiir the QontroUer to Ute cm that Ihe ungttiluffet 
“ depaxtoent was aiieh fihut idi Mile ettmMfi \ 
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^of imkjwtAn wM 9cwmn0t pp oyr l y 
k<|)i; if noil tbe Fi»$r Loud «ad Uo oolienfset mw to blono; 
y <iN i;t rtb«r ImbmI, if thej m properly kepl^ wny Lorda^imd 
tWf ought to bm diaoovered bow much money 

Me bflbig WMted on a troubloeome, cosUyi and naoleet Tewdi 
whiei^ aa the Commifeioner* admk, it would have been 
sound eoenomy to got Hd of long a^. Again^ k ekber 
was mt ahoald have ^on known to the ParliaiiientBiy offioiala 
that lor a asomber of years the hod never been 

properly oeeehaiiliid, and in the absence of any distinct le- 
oeed en the subject, they slionld bsTo ^on At crew and 
pasBsngeeSf and not the vessel, tlie benefit of the doubt, and 
Bhould have ordered an examination. It was at any rate known 
at Whitehall that the engines of the Megtvra were only 
for a yens when she was despatched on a voyage which, going 
and eomingr would have ocenpied nearly that time. The 
whale hietory of the Jtftgara is a htsfcory of fidse econoiny and 
parsuBOnioiaB extravaganee. She wm contintioHy being cob- 
bled and mended when it would have been cheaper to break 
her up and build a now ship; and at the some time the 
repaisB wure ao insufHcient that the vessel must have been un- 
safe iar some years {xist. It is impossiblo to read this Report 
without coming to the eonduidon either tliat PariiamentaTy 
officials sm useless and had better bo got rid of, or that there 
k a sermui otniasion in the iinding of Commissioners as to 
the pecsoas upon whom biatne rests for the loss of the 
M€g<era^ 


niE USES OP TATTOOING. 

ff^HE fteat moral of the Tichborne carte, though we have not as 
X jeleoen it nientioDod, is the desirableness of tattooing youthful 
heirs. Every young gentlonmn who has a fair prospect of inherit- 
ing a title or an estate should be indelibly marved in his infancy. 
It would be easy to arrange the marks in such a way as to defy the 
ingenuity of fbij^i’S. It might Iw) contrived, for example, that a 
pabtem should be made by a machine on the skin like the com- 
plex dovioe an a bank-note. The original instrument would then 
M laid up in the family an*hives, and coold be produced in cane of 
neatsiily. A very little iiigtmuity would sumce to perfect this 
rough suggesuon; und it would be inexcusable not to bestow as 
XEKiw care on seciiriiig the iitentilicatiun of a human being as is 
generally bestowed upou our shirts and tablecloths, iiefore long 
we exp^ to tee an advtittisiiiaeiii in all the papers, you 
taUcc your ehaldrau yet 't " 

Tko advantagB of such a plan is obvious ; but it is a melancholy 
pro<il ot the fcoui aess of the huttiwi intolluot and of human lan- 
guid We talk in all manner of auperlatives about the mav- 
velloua yowors of style poesessed by our groat writers. 8hak- 
spenrs is supficsed to have bad a talont for dc'sciiptioo ; 
and nobody could e\ec liit off the external features, at 
least, of a Ikoe with gi^ter skill than Ihckona But if 
we cotdd imagine Shakspears and Bickens rolled into one, 
and sot them to deeorihe a person so that he might be recngnitable 
iVom the deeaription aikme, would not the task exceed the powers 
oven of smii n eombiiiaciun We suspect that the dullest police 
etteer who could mtamite a mans heigbt, and take a note of n 
broken none er ncaat in the eye, would supply for more serviceable 
infermatiai tkm the gveatest artist in. words oould extract from 
cbaiaetenalias not aoemteiy moaauraUe by a foot-rulo. Ltmguage 
at its bes* is a caaiae and cluiuey instniment to paint the yihoitely 
varytog and mimiie pecuHaiHiee opon which oor recognition of a 
human conotonatiee dependn You may walk in tiie streets of 
London ikr and not meat two people whose noses are indis- 
tingnadiaiUy sldm; sad yet the whole cnialogne of phrases appli- 
cable to n o ss s i short, antthy^«|iiilkie,aDd ao hjvlii— would searcely 
do SNon tium enable von to anurk unmistakably tke diderento 
betsreeu the oigsnsof uie kte Duke of Wellington and of a negro. 
The ehnnees are, therefore, ikU even if a wiliieas could disti]iguii»h 
one cemnaoi^placenose fromanother beyond all possibility of doubt, 
be wonU be utterly usinhle to convey to other persons the difler- 
enoes m wbaeh bis rstognitumdspeiids. If another witness, who 
was sitiNf dkbonat or whom mmwftkm were blunter, ehnes to 
oontrsdaet him, we coald not look into their minds in order to 
iMpect the kM paKetsis by eomparison with which the dilTer- 
enoemihnidemij^wasestahiiahed; and tfaane k no art ef verbal 
phdoginpl^. Our pereeptioas iillegelher uotma our pewsre of 
ullmiise^ nod it k only ti> a very kmiled SKtent that wn am 
ciMbk ftf eomaumknti^ adeae. esn no more dedae in 
woida neafenr ev a sound than wu can point oitt with a walking 
aljkAkremiiuitretinaskiogs on n buttwffiy’a wing; saditwmdd 
bs vain th — fore to akempt the dnseripnon of veiees and oem* 
keninpawfcwk nn k sk dt s nn ously ree^inks whan hnard or assn. 
nEkoiiw, to •FPV «f 

m/amd to npair tk. d*. 
SSSmi^ A* wJudi MM tout knfwfiMcVMtmoMafc 

1H rl.ui MW nwir-^^-^ {MiwptioMvtaibiftMid 

the cnfkm fanasM by wIM timlinh^ 

jivcrkd; how, when neingk ^ — 

ikped nil upon them, their vafkity " 


in helkving th* wbok story, and thair ktellocta enotfoodid k iw? 
piwwwitinig uvniiy new (het as somehow eondrmaitofj cl the bm* 
|MMw cwnclttskn. The lesson was an insintoCiTe one innreny Wayn^ 
kr the aasiet of the Olaimaat'a power waa prsokoly UwmcmI upon 
which ail spintiialist and other imptwlura depend hr sneessa. A 
man k tot asked whether he has seen the vieiim of e b4iax,or the 
lawn of mdure bate been suspended. NaUirolly he prelere te 
behsive that the laws of nature have been susp«i'ide\l } and from 
^at moment he becomes unuitoationslly the ally of the impestoTi 
tmi develops a strange ingenuity in evading iill diilicuhicra ana 
soiling every bit of evidence that eeems to moke in his favour. 
When we have once come to appreciate this pntoesa, we see how 
enruneans is the ordinary aasumnlion tliat j^ple habitually speak 
the truth mad are tolei^le juoges of evince, David tells us 
that ho WA4 hnsty in assorting that all men are liara ; but he might 
have said dolibemtoly that most men are oithiur liiirs or the uncon* 
scious oocoiupUcos of liars. Tlio quantity of sheer unmixed lying 
which exists in this world is, wo suspect, greatly uudcjr- 
estimated by most piioplo ; and of the quantity of false stSitoniiutit 
whiob is not quite lying, because it bi‘gius by self<(lecaptiou« 1>w 

r uns have eveu a faint couc^^^ption. Tho rttoson of this seems to 
siiuplo enougln For nrocUcal purposus we nru obllgcil to 
assume tliat iHiopls speak tne truth. A certain quantity of mutual 
trust is uece&suiry in order to carry ou the busiiio^Mi of life ; and 
we nutuxiillv mi^e tho luintake of otJiifounding a provisional as- 
sumption which for ordinary purposi^ is accurate enough with a 
statement of actual facts, and then apply it to cascm wliera it k 
mure fivqu^^ntly falsilii^d thiui verilied. We infer from the prac- 
tical necessity *of trusting people in trillcs tliat they are always 
trustworthy even in ttenaus matters; aud thus ue exaggerate 
beyond all hounds the weight which should properly be attached 
to a simple uusupportod assertion. If n rospocUble person, that 
is to say, a luiui in a black coat who bus not been convicted of 
picking poclvoU, tells us the wildest story of ghosts or rapping 
tablps, tlid one hypothoi^is which the ordirniry luiiul altogether 
refuses to admit is tliu surely not incoiiceiviiblo one that he 
is a liar and a cheat. It is thought to bo iilm<i.<it paradoxical te 
assert that any one, oiiUide of tho criminal closoeH, is ever guilty 
of downright ‘fal<4tdiood. The weakness i.*« certainly amiable ^ and 
yet it nitty fairly be doubted whether a enpaeity to ltdl the tniih and 
nothing but tho truth is not on rare us the habit of unequivocal 
lyii»R. 

It seoins, thon, at first sight rather singular that perionatioti is 
not a more comniou trk'k than it np^xiors to bo m foot. I*W this 
is one of those coses in which thi^ro is a natimd predisposUioii 
among perminB of ill-regulated mitnU, or, in other words, among 
tho great niaiority of tho human race, to go boif-wny U) meet the 
impostor. Kveii where no claim has been uotuaHy |iet farwuid, 
th«* popular itnagimitioii is ready to invent on iippruprkte legsiid 
in order to oiilisfy its own natural longing for the mwmsllotui. The 
history of simpler times is fell of such oorurvfsiees. Whenever 
a great hero died iu un ob^uro mnntiur, a legand i minediiitviy 
grew up, telling liow he was waiting in aonip ent^hanted kad cir 
oeueat h the roots of some riiyaterioiis mcMintain for the day when 
he should once more reappear in bis ancient glory. Some- 
times a clevivr pretvuder Uwik ndvontogo of this state of mind, but 
the legend was able to maintain itself oven without such a nucleus 
around whirh it might erystiilliae. The poor Lady Tichborue, re- 
fusing to kdieve in the death of her son and tilwnys on the loek- 
wl for his teturn, is irawely a ty^w of tho popular state of mind 
when liuy obieot of widoly-sproiul interest has vanishfui from tlie 
world. Roval peisonagos are now siirrfiunded so dosrly by observeia 
of all their oiaiona, they are so much in the habit ol' being inter- 
viewed, oven at the moment of death, that there is little chance of 
the unoeiiainty which is necessary V> genorute even a popular delu- 
sion. They are no longer withdrawn in a duud from our midst 
like a IloiiHfric hero from a buttle, but take thoir leave of us in oa 
public a fasliioo as that in which princes used to In; nshered infw 
tho world. And yet, even in our days, there were prebably 
large distrkts in France whore Napf»|pon ITI. would CMily havW 
been acoqiliid rather as a new avatar of the first Emperor thoa as 
hk nephew. In families of a |iosition beneath royally there ore 
of course more frequent opporlunitieii for fraud; and now that t 
oonspieuous exampU; h.is bJ*en presented, wt3 may |io^vihly exfsvst 
to see A repetition of the experiment. Jt is perhaps nut quite out 
of the question tliat a now Hir Roger way y«*t start from the Auf- 
fanolkn msh or the backwoods of America. Tho pr'ifossion of a 
pereonater is not altogether so di<KapTe(*ablc an many other mraire 
of precarious existence. Tlio clidirifuit may be certain of a good 
da^ of popular sympatby if he shows a lUCMh'raie amuunf of skill 
ia nuiking out his care; tome of the dilKculiieH in hn path 
have bsea Uioyed out by the lost adventurer; ami if the wor^t 
oomss to the wonit, he will ultimately lie provided for at the 
public aKpense. I'roUably alter a short time tlio pangi) nf what 
serves him for a conscience, if he is rash enough to niamfstn ^urlt 
uktxniy, would be satisiiictorily quenched, ll is a question whh >i 
GCa never be satkAioitmly answered, hut which Hfrpeani to he a 
todkniiikMi. whether the Claffnant himiwli‘ did not at some 
or ator really beltcve bimsvlf to tie what ho preiesscfl. f 
IV^it k credibly aaid, beUoved himself to have bean at tho l»w }« 
of Wnlreloo^ by dint of tviling tho story often cn/>ugfi. Thvre >4 
miMtAy n perm «i which • Ikr of the first water, s m«n « 
Ikt'thct poiiaisni for folseiiood whieli great Riiukcre kavL- fi r 
Mdredly kres the power of disimgnishing between ^swrt sjuf 
Twtoi. Qunick maretsiiitid that, for tlie timo of a^tinf^, //a 
bdkved himsekf to bo Rkliard III A wiao who sysisuiame.if 
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the part ef eoroebedy eUie may end, after a auffieient 
rofin«e of lying and dissimulation, in becoming puzzled ae to hk 
own identity. Everybody has sometimes bt^en puzzled between 
the recollection of having done something and tue recollection of 
having heard about it. How can we assign limits to such a pro- 
cess, or say confidently that we may not, by assiduous labour, 
geneiate a kind of permanent hallucinalioii which will bedbmc to 
m n second nature ? It hw» oftnn been asked lately what is the 
Talue of our rceollectioiiH of ariotlier person whom we have not 
setrn for fourteen or til teen years. We may go further, and ask 
what is the value of our recollection^ of ourselves ? Are they not 
•nIBnently shadowy to make it possible, by siilliciont doses of what 
ieat first dftliberate‘falsK.hr»o(l, lo render them altogether evanescent, 
and to subatitute for them a M*tof Inetitious recollections gradually 
ac(|uirmg firinnesa and eoiisisteney if 

The question is obviously iiifloluble, because we cannot look 
info a rogue’s mind, and it U nrernrious work to infer it from his 
outward words and nction‘>. If.-uch a feat could be performed, 
it wouia of coiir.H* iiinko the ta«ik of detection easier. Meanwhile 
W'o have the consolation of reflecting upon the advantages of the 
tntfooing. It is eiiMy enough to persuade a large part of the world, 
and even, it may he, to deceive oneself ; but after all there generally 
fi itmin a certain number of hard iriMolublo facts which have an 
rv kward way of cropping up without having been properly foreseen. 
Tl.»- cfiHo with wdiicii an imprcHfAion can be made upon uncritical 
Kii litis illuatnitca the ease wuth which a legend woulu spring up in 
ages before criticism was possible ; but the difliculty or satisfying 
an) tiling like a genuine inouiry remains no enormous that the 
fhaiicea must always be indefinitely great against permanent suc- 
re .•». Luckily we have not ) et reiichctl the consummation of settling 
If'gnl fnclN by univ(u-siil sutlVage and the av«*rHge common sense. 
"W hen that happens we mnv expect some very singular results, 
and nobody xvoidd know with any great certainty whether he was 
hiuuieU’ or somebody ’dse. 


TiiK shri:i/r fouc v of thk Vatican. 

I T was probiddy Iv'vond the ovpectntions of I’rinee Rismnrek 
himself to carry his School Inspi'ction Hill in the Upper House 
by a majority nearly double what he had obtained in the Lower 
bifuise. Indeed it was thought to the last moment doubtful 
whether it would bo carried at nil. It was distasteful to the Uon- 
•ftrvative parly, and still more to the Court, though the King bad 
l^'iven it his formal Hanctiiui. And it oHonded the keenest sua- 
4 H*plibilitio 0 of the great body of the Protestant, no loss than of the 
Catholic, dlt»igy, though it was at the influeuco of the latter only 
Mintitwna really aimed. The pending controvon^ on the reln- 
•bms oi Church and State in (lermony, of which this allair is one 
pbfUH^, is already producing quite a literature of its own, and w’e 
*iay gather from the work re<'ently published by Dr. Fabri, an 
FiVangeltcal pastor, under the title Aaut imd Kirche^ some infor- 
ipalion as to the objections entertained by his co-religionists to the 
% casuro. lie is alarmed generally at anvthing which may t<md to 
bv)i»on the union between the secular and spiritual authorities, and 
be is avowedly di.‘<tnisttul of the inherent capability of tho Evan- 
gf licnl Church to stand almie. lie fears that the political measures 
directed against tho Ultnunontauo party will only be able to strike 
it 111 rough tho sides of their Protestant rivals, and will thus in 
Ibf long rim promote the triumph of Koninn Catholicism. He is 
idso disp<^8ed to regard the policy of the Chancellor in his contest 
with UltramonlAniMin ns hiuardous fur the interests of tho new 
Empire itself, and thinks it too lato now to assail ibo infallibilUt 
dcfirine or the system of Papal absolutiHin which it sustains — a 
1 b:W' which is nalurnlly conlrovortod by some of his critics. TIis 
treatise, however, goes far to explain tho sort of alliance, or at 
kost armed neutrality, established between the extreme sections 
«d' Catholic and Protestant opinion, in their common resistance to 
Eiiuce Hismarck’s Pill. The Mrgumont by which the Pruasiaa 
Mmistcr conquered or di.‘<anned the yarious and powerfij forces 
ornyod against him wsn Mich ns, once admittuig the alleged 
tacts, could hardly fail t«> control the suffrage ot any national 
Assembly, lhacos \titrti fiiurtm jM'vctdftr H t\ilra was the text 
•ad keynote of his discimrse, and ho certainly pro<iuced cogent 
•Hieons for bclie\ing that an organized conspimoy exists within 
tbe* heart of (he (imnnn Finpire, designed to bring about 
ile dismembernu'iit. need not repeat here m»hat wo have 

pointed out ludbre ns io tho altered position of tho Koman Court 
iiiiee SodowA and iSuinu. or Ihn nb\ioua groiinda which induce it 
to make Prussia, to use Prince Risinarck s words, ^*tbp butt of its 
OMiatioit attacks,’' uud to select Poland as the natural centre and 
laea of operations. It is worth noting, however, that Mgr. de 
Eidocbowski has been secretly made Primate of All Poland, which 
klhe more nmiarkablc as the dignitv had been long extinct; and 
il bat been for centuries the received policy ivf Rome to diminish 
m t^olise all intermediate ranks of the * hierarchy on the old 
* Ihimiiaiao principle of cutting dow ii the taller ^ppy'-hends. Since 
llm jUidorlaN Decretals found currency in E^urope, the powers 
af asdibtshops and primates have been gradually curtailed, while 
iUa iictmber has Van multiplied, and the patriarchal oSce 
hm Imn reduced to a mere - titular decoration. It cannot 
•uoafora ha without some special object that the Primacy of All 
fyhini even its Austriaii and Russiaii moTincet, is 

the penoa of the Archbishop of Posen. Still 
Nv Miti^pdfloant ura the lettars addressed to Dr. Aosmian by Herr 


Windhorst, late Minister of King Gaom of Baaom, sad 
Ketteler, which were read Jm the Bouse by KanmrdL 

Bishop Ketteler of Mayence, it must be lumembsffed, is a man of 
mark in his way, and the recoraized leader of the QmiiiUmii party 
among the Gorman bishops, ^ven whib he was aopDOsed to bie 
leading tho minority at the Vatican Council, be was aU alouff the 
tool or dupe of the Jesuits ; end his real nnimns came out obarly 
enough in his violent attacks immedbtely after hia reton home 
on those who had before bt;cn weak enough to bdieve in the 
sincerity of hia professed convictions, and were stUl connigoons 
enough to maintain their own. We are not at all aurpriaed to find 
him plotting—as Dr. Dullinger in bU famous Declararation last 
year asHerted that the infallibilista inevitably would pbt— -agaifiat 
tho new P^mpire of which he is a subject, in the temporal in- 
terests of the Pope. 

Apart from the exciting nature of the particular conflict now 
raging in Germany, the affair has a wider InterM of its^ own, 
from tho striking illustration it affords of the h^itnal policy of 
the Roman Court and its standing oruiy, the Jesuits. It mart be 
borne in mind that Romo does not pl'urosa to have any cause of 
complaint against the religious pohey of Prussia towards her 
Catholic su^ects; and, indeed, till a ytMir or two oro the two 
Powers were on the most friendly terms. The King of Prussia, if 
our memo^ serves us, presented a magnificent Bruaseb eamt for 
tho Council Chamber in St. Peter’s. Indeed, the force ana range 
of the resistance to Prince Bismarck’s Bill was due in great 
mon-sure to his strict observance of the acknowledged PriMan 
principle of religious equality. The backbone of the oppontbn 
would have been broken if ibis Protestant supporters had been 
consoled by tho assurance that what was sauce for the Ultra- 
montane goose should not bo sauce for the Evangelical gander. 
But no such compromise was ever dreamt of. It b not the 
religious interests of Untholicism, but the temporal pretensLons 
of the l*npacy, to which German Catholics are required to 
postpone the unity and independence of their country. ^ In 
more spiritualibiis,” as the ohi Prince Bishops used to phrase it 
in the days before the Revolution, they j^rfectly understood 
that Ihdnco Bismarck had no desire whatever to interfere with 
them, but so for from being content with spiritual freedbm, 
Romo has never for n moment allowed such considerations to 
stand in the way of her dynastic claims. It is notorious that the 
Catholic priosthood of Prubsia hold a higher place in popular 
estimation than their brethren in Italy or France, and It ia afmoet 
equally notoriaus that the clergy of N\)rth Italy are more respect- 
able aiid more respected than those trained under the orthodox 
Governments of Rome and Naples. There i.s abundant Homan 
Catholic, and even Ultramontane, testimony to these facts; yet the 
Pope and his advisers would gladly throw Germany into a oon- 
ilagration, and compel Gorman Catholics to choose between treason 
and npofitney, in the forlorn hope of iwetoring the corrupt 
which made Rome the scandal as well as the eentre of 
Ohristpudom. There is nothing new in this, nor is there any- 
thing new in the school being employed ns one of the main in- 
struments of political propogandism. From the first it was the 
chosen stronghold ot the Jesuits, and the present tone of 
Catholic society on the Continent, both clerical and lay, 
is in great measure due to their long ascendency in the education 
of Catholic Europe. History testifies that even in the middle 
ages the terrible weapons of excommunication and interdict 
wen' far ofieuer invoked to crush a revolted city or enforce a dis- 
puted tH.\ than for the preservation of piety or fiuth. AAor the 
Keibrmntion other and less direct mothods of influence had of 
course to bo discovered, but the spirit remained unchanged. It ia 
a curious tact that the Index KijnsTj/atonm^ which was a real 
power iu Latin countries, has been worked at least as much in Uie 
civil ns in the relipous interests of Rome, and it protected 
them by killing all Uterary energy and taste, till Latin tVology 
and French novels bccniue the staple and almoat idle com- 
modity of Roman booksellers. Not unfrequently eccksioatical 
have been deliberately eacriticed to political consideratioBAiaWhen 
Clement \T1. aided* the Smalkalaic league againat OhaorlMV. 
The zealous champion of Catholicism and Uri^ VDL Ibund 
it convenient to support the Prottuitant achemea of Qiwtevua 
Adolphus. In later days l^us VI. and Piua VIL did not 

I deny that ** fhey regarded the quality of a lairkorial . 

I prince more highly than that of head of the Ohtmel^ aiul Mt 
hound to act oecordingly.” Those who guida the ooimMi of the 
Vatican at the present hour evidently ahara that To 

embroil the Continent, already exhausted by two dastmclifu wm, 
in a fresh and deadlier conflict, for the pouiMe chaaca ilf fi htifld - 
ing the racial throne out of the mins, even were tha piofila |kwre 
•uccseesful, would do little to advance the religiauviBlMitaafthe 
Church, which the Univets declared the other day liad heen •‘handed 
over to Sjlaton ” hj the appointment of a French A mb a me d ar to tiw 
Italian Court We are aware that tbia pervel•a e•^l«(rtea^ w 
relative value of aeeular and spiritual nAtB ie nut to toe 

members of any one communion. Lora Eldon ww togw to 
1^ a large par^ in England as one of the main m m 

Cfhurcli,^' tn^gh it mas ili-natuzed^ iiboarrsd that 
rather be oaUsd one 9 the butcreeM, oa J» aeldoin i 


doom. But toe . __ ^ . ^ 

gigantic a acale, or earned out with 
aiaiency. as in whajt Ownoan wticgm otf ^ 

dUbwotir amd. Wfcwn, *r • 
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iiZhr. D£Qiiig«r juath oallt Uoi, aDdaaTomd to mtiaia 
tha iMMil tMcbiBg of ilie Joittiti^ ih^ won on eotjr Tletoij; 
anav imt !• more immedUtBly to onr pujrpoto, whoa be xetelm 
to TMpond tbioQgb Bishop Spmolo to the overtorei of the Qerman 
Pkoteetonti^ he was obliged toiet the Bishop act oatenatblj in hia 
own nooMi only, boeauao the iVenoh ^ntrdinala in Borne opposed 
the acheaie on &e ground that a reunion of Froteetant Gmuaty 
with the Church would prove very awkward for French policy, 
nod Fjcmnee was too important a Power for the Papaqr to offend. 
In other words, it was against the political interests of the 
Vatican to convert to the true faith heretics whom it solemn^ 
consigned to etemsl perdition once evezy year for rejeoting 
it In our own day Borne has on sioular grounda dSscoun- 
tenanced the oonveruon of Mahometans. Renaudot says truly 
enough that the principal obstacle to the reunion of the Eastern 
and iVeatem Churches is the demand of the former that some 
lifl^ Aould he placed on Papal autocracy. 

The chief inairtunenta of thia tortuoua, but rigidly consistent, 
policy for the last three oenturiea^ as we observed just now, 
nave been the Jesuits, who are the real administrators rather 
than the servants of the Papacy. When the reigning I’ope was, 
so to apeak, in opposition, they had no hesitation in resisting him. 
Innocent XI. requested their General, Gonzalez, to write against 
the oasuistica] doctrine of probabilism ’’ then taught by the 
Order, whereupon they held an extraordinary Chapter for the 
purpose of deposiog him. They further displayed their hostility 
to Inaooent l>y supporting Gidlican principles in Franco, and 
Jesuits actually had a hand in drawing up the DecLiralion of 
Gallican Liberties. In their foreign uiiasions, and notably in 
China, they havo owed much of their opparent succos^s to very 
strange compromises with native superstition, lor which the 
sanction of toe Holy See has been either extorted or dispensed 
with. But, as a rule, the black l\me and the white Pope, as 
they are called in Borne, have pulled harmoniously togetiier. 
Ana the maintenance and extension of Boiuan prerogative ha^beeu 
the supreme aim of their lal>oiirH. It was for asserting the de- 
posing power, and not for their religiiius belief, that Canipiiui 
and hia fellow- sulicrers died at Tyburn. In these days the 
prineiplo is no longer openly enforced, but it is quietly acted 
on by seeking to undennine Governineiits>consiaered hostile 
to Papal iuter(‘sts. Infallibility is one of the weapons forged for 
carrying on this warfare, f<ir it siniplilies and strengthens the action 
of n centralised bureaucrtu\v, and infallibility is the work of the 
Jesuits. In a pamphlet published last November on the Infal- 
UbiUiii and the Modern •Stnte^ Dr. Iteinkens observes, and sub- 
sequent, experience baa strikingly continned bis Htatenieni. that 
in Genuony, and csp(H‘.ially in l*iussia, the spirit oi the 
infallibiliit Boman Cbureh is simply tiie spirit of JosuitiHin, 
which is destroying the Gorman Empire from within,’' and ho 
shows that the l^tmveu Ims been secretly fermenting for the 
last half-century, and was noticed ns long ago ns that by Niebuhr, 
though recent events havo served to nn cipiK^c the cri.^is. The 
scho^ the pulpit, and the coufession.al luivo nil alike at various 
times been pressed into the Horvico; but the Jofeuits have always 
relied chiefly on their educational mac^hinory, and tho training of 
tiio people has benomo more important to them since they havo 
lost the ear of kings. That they should ever obtain more than 
partial and precarious succosst^i* in their inUimecine struggle with 
the culture and social life of the mudcin world is not to be 
anticipated. But it is well to i^member hovy considorablo 
even yet are their resources, and how inflexible is their reso- 
lution in directing tboin to a single cud. Tho pericction of 
piety consists, according to their code, in the absolute and 
entire surrender of the intellect and the will to superior eutbority. 
As the Jesuit obeys his General, so every Christian should obey the 
Pope, blindly and with an abject sacrifleo of his own judgment. 
Every restriction on that supremo liulhority is an abomination, 
every national law or constitution which asserts itself against the 
sole rightful Sovereign is a eacrileae and a treason. As Cardinal 
Pallavicini formulated the idea, tne collective Church is a body 
inanimate without the Pope, but infused by him with a 
living soul; to him therefore .nidongs dominion over the whole 
Christian world as its head and master, whose authority 
is tho sole foundation and uniting bond of all govern- 
ment, ^ for Ho alone represents cm earth de jure divuio the 
sovereignty of God. And Gregory XIV. expressly recognized, in 
a Bull issued in 1 501, the pre-eminent fitness of uie Jesuit Older 
for miniateriiig to tho ^miriioD of Home, because, from its des- 
potic miliUry organisatioo. it cm the more easily bu applied by 
the Pope to what purpose he will. Not one iota has been aban- 
doned of the claims then made, nor are the disciplea of Loyola one 
whit less midy to enforce them. The sudden collapse of the two 
great Catholic Powers is not §0 much a menace aa a challenge to 
renewed energy in reconquering by foree or Iraud, or by a judimous 
combination of both, whst the public opinion of a degenerate age 
is no longer willing to concede. 


THE TW18S LIBEL 

flTBE libd case which has for nearly a fortnigiit ecduttiiid the 
X attention of one of the magistratea at mtiiwasa PeHoo 
(Wt bL from ever; point of view^ so extrem^ unpleasanf en 
iiiidr that we $Te dariroua of sayhig aa little about it aa Mttible* 
cam Haelf we diall only say that a adBdtor ottoedDImBmi 
j^(diecnied by Sk Travers ana Udy 


them in a Statutay Bedmation, asaeiiiiig tbat Lady IVIm 
had formerly bd a disreputable life under the aeme of llaiio 
QaUa, and nad been the mistrsss of i$ir Trnvere belbre ha 
married her; that the evidence, as far as it went, iqipeaied te 
supply a decirive refhtation of these charges; but that, bafbie U 
was completed, the counsel for the proscicutiun intiinatM to the 
mamstrate that Lady TwUs had determined not to appear 
agam in Court, and had in fact left London, and that hie 
inatruetians to proceed with the case had been withdrawn. It 
ia deplorable mat a high judicial officer should be subjected 
to gravo imputations, affecting his personal character aa well as hia 
domeatic relations, which ho is apparently powerless to meet 'The 
libel was directed eminst Sir Travers as well as agaiust his wtfiy 
and, if he had thought lit. ho might havo continued the proHocuUmi 
on his own account. He aid not i^oose to do so, and the magistratii 
had no alternative but to discharge the prisoner, who was brought 
up next day on another accusation of aiUsmpting to extort money 
^ Imnuting a bigamous marriage to a gentleinan of position,^’ 
This cuarge collapsed as strangely as tho first had done, and proved 
at any rate, as Mr. Benson remarked, that Chaflers ia an aaopi in 
the terrible art of libelliuj^ with safety. How many more reputa- 
tions ho may havo in lua grasp it in impossible to say. lie 
appears to have been able to oxerciso a oruel and malignant terror- 
ism over at least two fannlios ; and, ignominious os bis victories 
have been, there is perhaps some reason to fear that they may bo 
an eiicouriigeuient to unscrupulous men to imitate hia example. U 
was not necessary to prove that his allegations were untrue in 
order to sustain "the charge of malicious libelling, but it is not 
unnatural tliiit persons who are thus utUu:ked shomd shrink from 
Appearing in Court unless they feel coutldent that they can 
successfully vindicate their characters. The reasons which shook 
the coniideuce of Sir Travers and I^ady Twiss in their ciuav 
while to outward appeanuice it was proceeding in their favour^ 
may possibly bo known hereafter: but for tho present it is 
enougti tu »>iiY Ihot they undiM'tooK a prosecution which tiu; 
bad not tho courage to inaiulain. It i ‘4 iiiqiossihle t« 
como to any positive conciuHiun ns to the truth or lulachood 
the nllcgationi against them. This is a stale of things which 
will, we fear, bo highly (listssit^ful to a certain section of iba 
public. Tliere are peo)>le, w« may hn siiro, who will go about 
asking what they are to believe, and who will be miseriuile until 
they have adopted a dintiuct and definite theory on one side 4 ir 
the other. There is no help fur them, however ; as long Ofi Urn 
question rtnnains in the position in which the couiphiiuants Live 
left it, the public niuHt biiliinit, with ah much patience im 
it can couimand, U* thin painful and einhiuTa'^Ning nerplexity. 
It Jiiny he thuir misfovtune, and not their fault, that they caiM»;t 
at the present moment clear themsehoH from the HCimdaloUH imp'i- 
tationH w'iiich havo Ikhui cast upon thorn ; but, until (hey h<t\t) 
done hO, ^society, without goinp into ))arli('(i)iirt4, hus ofcou»oa 
right to pMlect itself in its own way. Jn the olwervutions whi'.li 
iho rurtgistrato mldre.’4Hi‘d to ('halhov everyhody will cutn'ur; 
wlinte\er view may be InKon of the liuth of his story, he HniKf. 
retnitiu an object of ubliorrence and f;(«i<’inpt tu huuourabk 
men, 

Jt is probable that until thin cas«^ coiitii:«>uced few persons wfr« 
Awaro of tln^ tcrrihle instrument which is at the di(«[KiMil of uiiy 
scoundrel who may choow to avail himwdf of it for the purp<W 4 »» 
<if calumny or malicious libel. It apiMUiis that it is p<issiblo (or 
anybody to stop into a ]>olice-(xn)rt and to make a solaina 
Htatutory Declaration, con\('\ ing the nmst wanton and scondalomi 
imputations on other pisrstmai and to gel it attested by Iho signOr 
lure of a magiKtrato, without any attempt being inado to asoortaiii 
the truth ol the charges, or any noUce being sent to the parsum 
attacked, in order to afiord them an opportunity of deioadiug 
tbemHelvoM. Tho higiiatura attiudied to tlio document, and tlm 
solemn form in which it is drawn up, invest it with a quari- 
fjudicial appearance which ina^ delude ignorant peoplo, siid 
such a d«)cument may be in cu'cuhitioti for soiuo time haihin 
it becomos known to tiioso whos<; cLotactor and p^^ace 4J 
mind arc thus assailed. And oven when iho victim learns ihu 
blow w'hich him been niniod at him, ho cun ward it off only by a 
painful and perhaps costly proHOcutiou, one effect of which will bo 
— thanks to the uisiute rested zeid of thts newspapers — to pubii^^li 
more widely tho caliunnies which have been brought agoiunt 
him. There seems to be some doubt as to the exact rnoaiung 
of the law with regard to Htiitutory Declarations, and the or 
cumstoncos under which they ought to be received. Soma of 
the magistrates appear to be under the iinprci»sion that they em 
bound to attest any declarations which are brought to tbeui ut 
A poper form : and it is doubtful whotber they even take the 
trouble of reading them. Of course the pei*Hou making a declmra 
tion dees so at bis own risk, and he tuny bi 5 indicted for librJ, 
or, if the declaration relates to any judicial procedure, and w 

S roved to be false, ’for perjury. It iv^obvious, m>we\er, tlnit tha 
berty of making declarations is liable to great abuse; and vt- 
i though it may be possible to have an oiTcnder punished, it wo/ild 
; be better that bo should in the fimt instance b<j pieicn»i«J £/*«» 
committing the. offence. It ia dilflcult to conc^u'vc a reason why 
aoy one should be allowed to charge anotlicr person, iu this wleia* 
mcnoer, with unmoral conduct not amounting; to b‘g>J crime, 

ICis it is in some way or other c^mnoctod with a pending «njL 
Tbm Is on old maxim that the greater tho tnilh tho greater fhe 
Bbel; and Mr. Benson thought it necej^sory to warn the 
nd wtedcioated mindl’ not to assume fnm tho iwao 
Ihquil; that a libel may be ciix jda.?d with impanit; is 
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happeofl to he true. It ie not dealraUe that encouragement ahonld 
be given to the mkiug up of old acondals affectinff private chmeUr^ 
and even jpeo^de who may have comniittud diercputabie actiona 
are entitled to protection from wanton and malicioue punecutioa. 
Mr. Stapleton, wo ore glad to aee, ha» given notice in the Uouie 
ef Coiumuii»*of a motion for a Select Committee to intiuire into 
the ui)c and abuflo of Statutory IJerJa rations, ond wo truat that the 
leault of the inquiry will bo lo plants tin: law on a projwr footing, 
and to preveut uio rep<'titl(>n of Mich a case as that which has just 
boon brought to ho startling unci painful a conclusion. 

llVhether or not a mii;^strAtn is bound to receive a declamtiou 
whan proi>Mntted for his Migunture, it is certain at huiHt that the 
nawi p npers ore under no obligation to report a case of this kind at 
faU length. Now that tbo trial bos terminated, the TituM^ which 
liaa every day publislied u long report of the proceedings, down 
even to the most tiiiniiio and disgiiHting details, furbears in iU 
leading article to iidulu it in any ^nter length than ia 
neetMary to make its com-liisioiis iatelli^lblt*." It is 
•latad that there are more grounds than one " tor thin sorjaitive 
and higb^iuiiidod n'lictflire; and we con only hopit that one of 
theee n^isoiis is a hirdy sense of profesHioiml decorum. It would 
be imfiiiLr not to fidinit the good taste and propriety which are 
utoally disp]ay6<l in the reports of the Time^ ; and wc .should be 
glad to think tliut this was only n casual error. A few short 
paragraphs would have been quite enough to indicate tlie 
uatioe of the charges in CLan'ers's doclaratiou, and ilia course of 
the Oise. It is inipoesihle to doubt that llie very full reports 
which havo been published, by giving currency and an anpnrent 
Kflipartaiice to libellous imjiuiation^t, imiKt have rendered tue suf- 
tbriBCa of the persons who were ^iIilied tuoro painful and ocuto. 
Aa we Titfics ohserves, Jh l.«ady I'wiss nn angel id' light, and 
iha enntrary has not boon proved, sliu must have undergone un- 

r iknlde noguifih from tbi^ momont that she become conscious of 
defondanl H malicious designs. " It is evident that her uuguiiih 
oiMt Lave b(M!ii greidly incrensiHl when she found that the 
BOTUspApers were practically fibettiiig her ussailant by giving 
the tttniost publlcitv to his cruel nspersiouH. A general charge of 
unnovaiity was bad enough, but when the defendant went into 
particuhirH which seemed to give an npp(‘nrance tif reality to his 
atevy, and when all his quest ions were publishmi in the papers, it 
miuit have bueii a severe trial to the moral (‘ourogo of the pi^rson 
aUackod, even if innm'.eut. We have rufraimui from indulging 
in iiy theoiy or coujectiir«) ss h) iliis nise ; we express no opinion on 
any af the (piestioiis wliich were involved in the ^urofecutiou ; but, 
speaking generally, we Imvo a right to point out that when a 
mail gt'ts hold o( uii ugly secret or a trumped-up ancusatioii, and 
deoiras to use it for Jiis owu purpones, it is the dread of publicity 
a|NMi which he naturally xvorks ; and it is at lirbt a temptation, 
md afterwards perhaps a consolation, to him to think that, oven 
if htis proseeut<'d and convicted, the chninetor of Ins \ictiiu will 
in all probability never be comjdetely cleared. Throw enough 
auid^ and some of it will sticu,*' is an old saying, 'i'horo are 
alwMs people who wiki persist in thinking tiiat a serious charge 
wikimI never have bci'ii mude if there hnd not been some kind of 
fomidation for it, and that the smoke betrays a hiddeu lire. 
Moreover the liMler will have had it in his ]H>wer during the 
piogvasn of the case to inflict the most terrible agony which p*u'hnpB 
\l is posi«il>le for cue human being to inflict upon tuiother. lindor 
jiieh circuiiistmici^ it is obvious that the newspaper are only 
pkying into the liainls of a man of thiH stamp if they 
advavlise his libels in a promiricut manner. For one ca^e of the 
%iad which gets the length of a public exposme, there maybe, for 
iiiyibing we know, many that are compi'omisod in fear of tbo 
maiUcity whiidi is tlirealimed, and which publicity the journals 
bava^ by their reernt conduct, intimated that they nre alwoya 
bappy to supply. A^xirt altogether from the injury which may oe 
* by full vtqHu ta of such nuitters, there are certain ordinarys 
ot'dtcxM)cy which might Lave led the tuwapajK'i's to al>staiii 
k going into nil the unsavoury details of n shameful libel. It 
m Ml uocemary to advertise the tiiritl' nud sckcial peculiarities of 
psmlilation, a^pk*cio11y in )teriodicnls which art^ iuUmded for 
dmusliu circulation. * The whole subject wos imsty as well as 
painfal, and on the score of its nastiness alone the tiewspa|Mn 
have done welt to handle it as lightly as possible. No 
ilieve ai'c ]>rtonlo who take a ph'tiHiire in gloating over 
lit detHils and obscene suggest imi.i, just ns lliere are |Miopk 
» diseased np(i4*titc prompts ihoin to eat dirt or 4o do other 
fillip it) tags. Itui this does not justify (ha pi^ess in paadeiing to 
liMantfss. The magistrate at flow l^treet obsc^rvod that he did 
lemeinbor in ilia Itisiory of aby crimioal court anything so 
Mmliaing as the I'tvKuU of this trial was likely U> be ; luid thoogh 
Uii is oortainly saying a good deal, tla'ie is uniortunatoly too 
*1 truth in it. 


Ah' oitiKin'AL raM;£R 


w 


MEN the Altoruey-General refemd to the pages of Gibbon 
or oxb limed the forgotten recoirds of P'reuch Courts of 
for uunances of audnoiou:^ mid unsuccessful impostme, he 


wtitM have puotod a cm tvhicli concerned ample eeutee, a fine 
•mpU poeftiaih and an hmditaiw title, aad which happened, is 
fia wMinmy at men stin living, tu our In^an dependency. The 
kdil la amnh we aOude sheds so strong a on the social 
aaMnwi and tlbMCvaaois cdT Miudoos, and os the judicial and 
iHiHre idthlnhitMitioii of ftidia before it was tranafbimed hj 


ViewedlMrifae 


the touch of recant atateeiDen and 'h g i d i>ai)a fiat il 
scaroeljr M to attract intmel even had fia&p 
been sated with the adventaxes of 'Ostos ar O ra toa 
light of recent disclosaias^ the aaraof thedaniaat to fial 
llej seems doubly cahmkied to aniiise and instoset 

Not quite seventy miles firom Ctdeutta, aoddet noa fiMs \ 
viflageB half hidden brpalm groves, lies the ^eaunt aadmnlar 
etedon of Burdwen. Formeny traversed by fie Qmnd Irtafi 
iroad to Benares, it has of late yean beeottie a ftiat cHara 
of the Indian Railway, and it has now a •hnseh 
pesses through the Raneegiinge coal-ilelde end ndob 
old and main line nt a spot abont midway between 
and Bhaugulporu. Bardwon is not cnily the reddeaaa of the 
Cemmissioner of the diriidon but the home of fie lfah a fq|a of 
that ilk. This gentleman is perhaps the richest Imdlidder 
under the Government of Bengal. He pays anmalk »U> 
the Indian Treasury more than 500,000!. TBSs lanbady^ fitar 
ibis deduction, bos been sstiinated by cenipalcnt j^Hgm at 
aoo,ooo/. a vear. His estates not only oover nearly fia wiasle 
area of the tkiidwim district itself, but extend into few ofier 
adjacent districts ; and under a peculiar tenure, vHifieh we need 
not stop to explain, but which some lifty years iiffo was made Mm 
subject of special legislatioa, his rents are ooueoted ovw this 
vast extent of territory with punctualitv, cheapness, aiM ease. 
Many a hard-worked Caicutta oflicinl has boen as glad of a trip to 
Hurd wan as a Londoner of a visit to Hastings ; and all Eagliah* 
men resident in the plains of the Lower Ganges have mob or 
heard of the sulendid mansion of the Maboraja, his huge reservoirs 
equalling small lakes in size, his fish-ponds and eummer^hoara^ 
Ills shrubbories laid out with some approach to eleganoe^ and his 
Zoological Gartleus iu miniature, where the natives at Bengal may 
^e with wonder on what to them are the strange forms cd the 
lion and the girafle. The Hindoo geniicinan who at present 
owns this uui^ificeut property is liberu in h)ne and leeliag, and 
bas given venous prool'a of his loyalty and goodwill to fie State. 

The onmn of tno case to which wc invite atteiitioa was as 
follows:— In the year 1820 Tej Cbunder was Kaja of Burdwim. 
At that time hia son l^ratab Cbunder, known as the young Ki^a, 
fell ill, and, in the presence of numerous relatives and dependants, 
was carried in a dying state to the btuiks of the Ganges, near 
Culna, a place sotuo eight-and -twenty miles from his anowtral 
residence. There, in the skht of the boly river so dear to ortho* 
dox Hindoos, he liepartial this life ; and, w‘ith all the solenm rites 
and customs suited to the occasion, his lifeless body was commitled 
to tbo flames and reduced to ashos. We gather from ths pn^ 
ceedii)^ that the young Kajn was unmnnued, or at any rata st is 
tolerably certain that 110 widow performed the rite of suttee ou 
the corpse of her lord, though about that period the niimlwr of 
women who in Hurdwan annually subuiittcd to this snoisnt und 
horrid tradition amounted to nearly a bupdrad. After fie 
orematioQ the few roninunts spared or calcined by fie fire were 
collected and deposited iu oue of tho halls of the pakee at 
Hurdwan, and a monument was erected over the spot la due 
time the father followed bis son to the river bank end to fie 
funeral pile ; and tho pro|ierty, which then vested in a minor 
and an adopted son, was managed by a native gentleman known 
throughout the cose as Pran Baboo. Years passed away, and the 
inhabitants of the district had begun to forf^ the existenoe and 
death of the young Haja, who had never succeeded to bis estate, 
when in the year 1855a nerson suddenly made hk appeanmos in 
tho ec^oiuing district of Ikncoorah, and, giving out fiat he was 
the deceased rratub Ghunder, collected together a oonsidenhle 
number of adherents, and laid claim to tne Bardwnn estalss. 
Now it so happened that the districts immediately to fie wrat of 
Hurdwan and fhincoorali had ktely been the scene of insunaotion 
by a trib 4 of aborigines known as the Coles, who had canted 
c^sidernble excitement, and* bad only boen put down Iw n kige 
military force. Tbo claimant was arrested by the magMlMbe of 
Boncoorah, arraigned for riot and tumultuous asseaSk^ and 
convicted and sentenced to six months imprisonment ; and he 
was further required to find securitiss that he would not igain 
, disturb fie peace of the country. Those who know Mm dogged 
pertinacity with which Orientsls urge their own pcetsnaaons or 
invade the rights of others will not be surprised to near tiral thk 
lenient sentence by no means disposed of the maker. In Mm 
spring of 18^8 the claimant, who had not been Idle firan Mm 
expiration ot his sentence, again appeared in pahMo wMbalmiii 
ot' some firee hundred adherents; and* this Mum hodosic np Ids 
station at Culna, in the Hurdwan dkteiol, obtfimd 
firom various peiwns no diveis pratenoss, samd sudiai 
the tenants r^niring them to wifihold pf^jramni ef 

rents to the manager or guordiiiD of Mm mlnoi^ M 

a civil suit in fie ^praam Court of Ckkratln, sMin nfiMli 
mty lay a finaolioiml porthm of fie vast real es U ifi nad to 
alarmed the inagwirara that tho nnlilniy wera enttad ont 
and prompt measures taken to dkps ra i the iiewhbfiii Ml to 
apprdiend its leader. Owing to a mioappraheiMion ef ordme^ 
the Sepoys fired on the muldtnde while M dainumt was mag 
about with a drawn ewqrd nser n nhshie, and fiek ahols killoa 
one man and wounded Ibrae ofieie* llfi nnfettiinnlB 
led to fie prelBmmii of an naftNuided fiatge of 
against Mm nnaktrahe of IkiidraMib wiw hot Mm I 

- - . ■ 
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m ikm ohi f m «f tnmd^ 
1 $ oa tbit oC xaamj 

I w tte of «aU«M mmiMf i at fiov 
liik iotaBt to oumnit a Umk 


Tl* tiU cmmA tlM 

Sinii^iMUda Um onnM tidB of tbi 


; itttlioLarworlhnifiaoMi 
tb» Cowtr it MtetMUMilt 
pwMitiijmliy put m iaioo 1km right nod tido to tho tfloBdid 
Bmdum pgap i i ty . IHbio p to owa dln i p i ooBupiit m low thou thirty* 
out dipa A thiuogof Botivo w k ta n m m , wetvtmlB cuf tho onoioiit 
houio^ floMlfypritUbi, feBo«d*hoapen» oiikM^imhiMtoMyasd boat^ 
nwa WM cHHBiwMl OB cNM oKfeo m tho other. The liil waeewoUed 
bp^iMI WFwmmm, mdependoiH Eogiiahaieii, uiBetre of the Indkii 
Bmp^ oud inediad non. One eozuoaii eeoie to give evldiniini 

ftoee the P teeideB cy of eiglit hundred miles oft A 

sllermRie o oMUtthor of Counoii in the davs of Lords 
Attskhmd sod l£U«iiihcvraiigh> end now ettli in oftoe ot ^^estmiusSsri 
gave evidence sgemit the Hnja; end im netinii nrieiog out of pn>* 
Desitings 'in wiiwh «ii ecthre fUSormiy Imd bi^en nrreiited end 
fiiMd' hy en over-^ieohms jnnpintnite, wn« tried beforo Sir Edward 
Bp«i» iote Chmf Justiee nt Cidmitl*, end now heed ni the Civil 
Serrioe OoBuniseion. The oetiH for the prose^tion wim plohi and 
siinple enoiigh. The young It'iije had diwl eifriite<*n yeeni Imforoi 
IHie B good. Hindoo, lUniOiit in tiie pieMfnce of a weeping parent^ 
and in the right of friends and aitendntite ivlio might be trusted to 
believe their own sensee. iiere was no qiiestiun of a departure 
for adistAUt colony, or of years spent Nninvwlieta across the oeoan, 
in tha phdns of Australia or tbs (yonlilkms ; nor was there any 
dotthtae to the hair’s diaappennuice in one veHsel on the high sess, 
and his miracuious reftooo by aootiier. The llaja, if he really 
^edL died in one of the moat populous districta ol' Lower Bengal, 
on toe spot whicii would naturally h« cbohuii for sneh a nurpose, 
just at Meg Merrilies chose to hee bar spirit in a ^mriimiiMr post* 
UoB in the ruined hamlot ofrDrrncleugh. And whst, it will 
asturaily be asked, was the story set np by the elaiuinnt to 
mceoomt for his restoration to life und health 

PrsB Baboo, whose niansgomeiit of the property we may admit 
to have been extramely unpopulsr, lind, It was said Vor the 
olaitnant, prejudiced tbo ^h«r sgaiiut tiie son, and had even 
attraiBted to poison the latter. Estmngijd fr(»iu his nuorest rein* 
tiva, Ohs young Itaja spent years in iuimoraltty and vico, and at 
lasti in this act of committing some oxtremely boimius oif^moo, was 
■tviioh by sudden remojve, imtnewhat after the fashion of liickoiis s 
■tBjsa hero, who, when about tu blow out his brains, heard a olock 
strm teB, remembered that he had heard that hour atrike in tbo 
days of his ienoeenoy, and beoaino a virtuous and roformed 
sharasUir ever afturwarda. Consulting the onudcM of bis religion, 
the yuiing BigB was enjoined to absent biniseif for fourttym years, 
and topsmrm pilgrimages incognito ; and in this view he feigned a 
BiortBl sidmosB, was convoyed to tbo rivur>aido, and requesting the 
byatandiors to withdraw, in order that he might offer up his sonl 
to iisamni, dived into the stream, was recerwti into a boat, and left 
in bis ram a huge cbost fllJfMl with sheila, which the bystanffors 
sadaced to ashes ondev the bolief tbot it <*onminiid the corpse of 
their yooitg master. The sequel of the story was that, accom* 
panied by one devoted adherent, be washed away his stains in 
the Biehmaputm, visited hitllow^d shriueN sa a pilgrim, travelled 
hi CashBiare aad the Punjab, and finelly returned to claim his 
own again. The aeoueed made no attempt to prove bis vorskm 
of tha aotoal disappaamiee, but called numbers of witnesses to 
tvove bis ideality, llio pi^wscutiuii, which wns placed in the 
haods of a prehMoual lawyer, uudertcMdi, on the other hand, 
to show tlmt the aomtyM- Baja whs one Kitm^lsll, ttUas 
Alak Bbaha; that be was well known ns on inhabitant of the 
neighbouring station oi Kisbiiagur y that he wan a person of con- 
siderable ahilities, and capable m induencin^r^ and even faodnating, 
others ; and that he had been in the habit of going almut the 
country in the guise of a religious mendicant, and of occasioimlly 
vepiBMiithig himielf as an incarnatton of the Deity. As the case 
tenad inaiuly on the qtiesfion ef recognition, identity, and simi- 
larity or (harimtlarity of fiMitiires, the style of exmiiination mid 
argoBMiit Biey leadilw be tojcuived. Indued, when we read of 
anosent aliflaaess exobaBgrd for sorpiilericy and onwieldtnees ; of 
BBSPha OB* the Ihce and the body, attributed by the eontooding 
vritaciiis to whahy diffovnit omiM ; of past events detailed with 
mhwtest pBvhaolSfity ; of reeoHaotlciiis as to fdrnitiire, dlffienrions 
ofhotttai, sad even pidarea; of a Major of nrikotiy and a Biirgaon 
of light cavaby wbo swore coofldeiiriy that the ehdmeirt was tha 
jighSfBl heir) sad of SBcii witaaBmaas the lale Owsaicatuiiiii Tagore 
aad Me. tt. T. Priaimp, who weio perfooHy c o n v t necd of riie 
oMtamwinoof wBSBih f M B i m, wo bm to oiaoaf^ noria ho poring 
ooartboioooidsorBOase wfakdi ootoao EagUahaMBi fat a hoBdred 
has osar hoard of; hut to ho p res oat at fho gvogt mmm cf Ahrs 
vrilich hat triad the potisaeo of a jury and fhniMbsd oonmeot 
mid ownronatinii to omiavhas hoosmlds far tha sp«eo of 
Mile ovBdir* ^ hgnrd that Hio real had g scar 
m. hli mAf whidi had basa mmd ^ tha hlia of a 
fho arotaidor had jaataRhaanah) hot, arid thonnoo- 
It vm tho eikot of his fidliag on a pibBo «f &ikw 

'Jfc^ssva 

SSMBriaftNwrIhahho hmghoftlrim iht Bda, iari Snttai Ma 
Bilw; ondM ho pBiipM 
» ririB if taoudly dry. ft was euatreMfed sgaiaBt 


.Ur MmI ho hid rim tooi^ and that thedeosaiiarihai ori^ tha 
aaRhsaas oriSMT paopie. Gas man dreliiocb that ha brr 

Tllaaaaiiittnb ^ oriobmimt King of coaWaqmaf Witt 

thaBaporaa Aa giR tu a Anothos wes or tqitthm thhh ah 


RfOe liko sa evil spirit. Tliea the priaiaer bad a BRO oa 
thB oar^ tha remriins of an ulosr in his luimthi a mark ORt^aho 
wria^ and a peeiiite speck i« oue of hisuyoH, nf a nmhogwyoalRUL 
only visihlo when he rnMl Iris oyolid. Again, in the oaoRO of 
the ountsat^ wbtoh was very ably t'luight un both sides, iiifhaRug 
was loads to tba^precedaatsof unsuecoasdil imposuoe in oliiR aaaa- 
tries; to the Prsnoh case uf Mvtia Guerre in the sixteenth omi* 
ttiry, tiio partioulors of which were given seme tiaw ago al faU 
loa^ in the TYmcs, and to ibiit of 'Fniiivtiia^loyea in thaaaaie 
oottiitry, which eomirred asuie time in 176 s* 

The resuli of the case was the cnnviction of the pseudif Baja. 
not by tbu ('milt which tried him, owing to tbo following logal 
dilbculty. Cntil the promiilgation of liord Moosulay’s PcasI 
Code in 1 H60, the sulxoatuivu crimiiiiil Inw regulating trials of 
persons other than Engirriimcn in all the Oouria of the intnricMr, 
savo ttiirl except those cstabliMhed by Kutvil Clmrtor, was the 
Mubnminf^daii ('rHie. We found this in foica w^hon we took oa 
oiirselvcH the actual lUitU^ itf civil govornuieut, and, with a pardon- 
able wish to iniihc no violent or MitntiiHry ehangn!i», w« continmri 
to fry and ptiniiih criminals nmlur it fitr some sitventy yoaia It 
is tnio tiint its barbarities wore ad'iMicd and its dottnonciR sup* 
plM by a Meries of er^iiiinbte statu tes ; hut as tbo biiria there 
n^mnined ftie law which Inid bc^ai premulgntcd, at one time le 
otht‘r. fr*im fsnahan to (Cordova. Under this syatein there woe 
associated with the Sessions JudgTM>n nil commitments a digai- 
tary renned a Monhivi, or Doctor of .Mnhoiumcdun Law. Ilis duly 
was to Htnte wdiother an offVmu w'as punisbabla under the 
dicta of Artibic and alho Ui didiver bis opinion oats the 

guilt or niuocA.uict*, td the acfnc^ud. If the Moulkvi ooa- 
ctirred with the Judp, iho latter thmi procsodod to pam 
bis own Hcntcnco onry, as tbu drlircrnncu uf the Court 
If fho two dlftcrfd, the trial was lolciToil ftir the final 
orders of tbo old Sudder (^ouef. The Judge thuiul the areused 
guilty of rjtl<U) persttnaliitn ami illcgiil le^stMiiblage, but .vct^uittMl 
bim of obtaining m<moy under fiiLc jin'icnots. The luariiMJ 
MnsHulman would have HcquiUinl tbo ilaiiiiani im tln^ chargii ol 
personation, for a naiscm w'hich could only havn (MTurred to the 
Oriental intellect — namely, that as it had not been proved who tlie 
defendant really waii, it was not proved satisfactorily that ha 
falsely porsonatod the Jlaja. In other words, if it wore not shows 
that Unstro was n*ally Arthur Drtini, it. could imf be judkurily 
docidod that he falsely persorml«-Hl tbo dercased Ticliboriio. 

Kistolnl], alias Aliik ShiJia, after u fruitless all einpf tu HppRi 
to the Privy ('!(»uncil, umlorwent bis simtemie, died ttubsequuutly, 
and is now aliuoMt fbrgotlon. The seiiteuca, wc* should Mats^ Bros 
six montliH’ uapriMoninenl nml 1 00/. line. But the pri>cuediug% oa 
wo have Asid, are curious and signliiciint. Thu triaf is im tasLoare 
of the cxtivnie amlHcity of a cieier iinjsiNlor, and of the crtaiuUty 
of pi^rsfuis who might otbcrwif»e Inivu b'om thought priaif ogiUBSt 
dolusiuii und glaniour. It itluMlraies alsu thu coiiHurvalivo tsai* 
dcncios of the Indian Oovernineiit, and ths enntiou with whioh 
loginlitliou dealt with uuoent iDhiituliuns and forms. IX UlrewiR 
fiiruislms a w'nming against msh r^'al. Wo bava rvfornid to BB 
action Id which the magistrate w ho tlrst altaiuptud to (irr<sit ilbis 
prisoucr wns iimtil. 'J'lu; Englisli attorney who (umducleil the 
claimant’s case xniturtMl into Burdwan, nail was tlmro orresUMi am 
tbo absurd charge of sediium, treaUd with soiuu unnttoeiMarf 
rigour, and imurisoned, quite cuntrmy to law. por ibis the 1 
•tratti wtte finnu the sum of tool, in the Supremo Court We 4 
beat illustratu this ])art of llm Bnrdwnn caso by Hup)KMiiig that 
one member of the firm conducting thw caae of tbu l&ckborae 
Claimant bud gouu down into lliu cxmutiy, had Ihere Immd hie 
Itoger goiiig about with a povre ol diia^baigud sarvimts, ptiifetsiiottri 
vagrants, anil )Miiu:biirs frem the eatutes, nod had lh« 5 re aiid tlow 
been lodged in a gaol in Devonshire, or Uampshire, on a charjre 0/ 
aoriitirm ugaiiist Her Majesty’s Uovernnu nt, by oimiu uxciW and 
indignant .lusticc of the Peace. The concitisioii to bo drawn fn>ia 
tbti priKuiedings which we have abiae mis lysed is obvious enough. 
From time to time craft and cupidity will be (Xidted by studi a 
templing prize us a magniticont property, iLc la ir to which diiri 
at a distance from iiume, or disappenrc*d tuvsiuriousiy by water <ir 
land. And tiie same odd fxdncidciices will occur, mid the row 
otyle of n asoiiing bo resorU^d to, wbulber the triid i>o et>udu(slad 
in A Itoman b^iliea, b^duro M. le Pr 6 .ddent, before an liuiioa 
uagifitrato, or before a British jury. 


THE COMPLK'nOV OF ST. PAULA 

A RENEWED interest in the great gi lirme for lire c>r)mpJ*'tnA 
of fit. PouTs frillowing upon the Thanlisgjring in that < 
dral was so naturally and obviou.dy lobe looked lor ilmt i.hhd 
eoacem of right-thinking men murt have h*. ! ’S* prsiwri- 
iog should bear the oppearanco of coining a lu*'* .< s thnnkful- 
BRs. Happily the general roticcnce, till afl* *^ -n* rhunk^gjviog 
of tboR interested in the subjw^t has luDy pr^ionteJ any 
ineli. hhinder, and we may now regard tli« rofnpJ«ti(»n the 
iCHdiedfBl of Ixmdoo on its own merits, a« well os in conn* xmns 
vriitli the (XWienumj of which it is likely to beemno fho aUdiiw 
BB S mo f lO l. For us the qnesti'm ie anything but a no w o««. Jl ^ 
hmShtimatin it years ago, when IVan Mflman fJrst bm^lire 
fffce coareptinn, and at ihe tim».* of that inon? f*%»U'W(tiic i*ru' >id 
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Ibe project which coincided with Doan Mansers accessioii we 
were foremost in advocating its claims. We may therefore he now 
eicused for not tarrying to prove again how desirable it ia that 
8t Paul's should be completed, and how disgraceful it is that its 
completion should have been so long delayed. The meeting 
which took place at the Mansion Ilouso on Monday was an 
ssaifiently practical one, and we cannot do better than follow in 
the lines of the arguments there brought forward by giving some 
reasons why persons who are generally inclined to sympathise with 
the undertaking should accept the enutious and tenuitive policy 
adopted by its leaders, in their previous lack of means, os the bert 
guarantee for a thorough, Ixm ause calm and thoughtful, adminis* 
tiation of the mure ubuiidant funds which are now pouring in. 
We believe that the reRS(»ijiiig> ot those who seek excuses for 
not helping a work which they will not in torins condemn are 
founded upon some demand for a ** complete plan/' which they 
profess to siiy ought to be forthcoming. 

To those who urge this claim ns a condition antocodont to their 
vouchsafing any help, we would point-out that what they ask for 
is imposflikue, except upon u scale and with a iniuutoness of detail 
wbion could not be attempted without a most wasteful consump- 
tion of time, money, and tlioiight. The plan, complete or in- 
complete, of a new building is a simple iLffair ; it is the pre- 
sentment of something whicli actually docs not exist. The plan 
for the restoration of some edifice which is at present giittea or 
ruinous is equally simple. But St. i^aul's is not a new building, 
neither is it gutted or ruinous ; while the larger portion of that re- 
arrangement of fittings which it'^ completion involves has been 
alreaoy efiocted in the restoration, with some riocessarv modifica- 
tions, of the stalls and organ. Any complete jdan must now 
deal with vertirid, and not horizontal, spitees. It must sum up 
that substitution of marble lor stone, of gilding for ingrained dirt, 
<if windows richly glazed and carefully tinted for squalid ease- 
monts, of mosaics or frescoes for naked pantds, which is wanted to 
make Wren's masterpiece what Wren himself desired that it might 
become, and to render riod's chief house in the largest and richest 
city of the world worthy of its dignity luid its destination. A 
i;oinploto plan of so large and iritriente an undertaking can only 
mean an indefinite number of enrtoons, tunbiKlyiiig in the fullest 
detail the iconography end the ornamentation of every panel, 
•veiy window, and o\ery tiinulding. But if this is to be done, 
tbo artist of each portion of the complicateil whole muHt be at 
•lice chosen, and munt — at an outlay which wo would rutUer not 
forecast— be commissioned to Htereotypn bi.s first conceptions to 
llie restriction of the fuller tlioughU of coming years. Otherwise, 
the complete plan will have to bi' drawn out, not by the artists to 
whose ability the permanent works am to be confMed, )»ut by 
some prophet of whose inspirations the selected arlists will have 
subsequently to niiiko theniselves thi^ oxeeiitants. 

The Executive Committee, w’c are glad to learn, have rofu.sed 
to curry popular favour bf' the crude production of deceptive 

S etieral designs based on so inartistic n principle. But they have 
one that wliioh comes within the scope of legitimate forethought. 
They have no far matured their decorative scheme ns to bring the 
vague projects of future ombellislniieiit into syateimi tic unity, with- 
out hampering the free thought of the yet unselected artists. As 
we have ahowu, any series of laboured sketches now would either 
be fallaeious or premature. But a connected scheme on paper, for 
tlio genoral iconographic treatment of tlio whole Cathedral iu its 
future chametf'r of n grand picttirial preMentiiient of nAealod 
ObriHtianity, could rnit he t<«o soon completed, provided that the 
aiiggeslion was ni)t intimded to bind any one, ])ut only to exist 
tm record for future consi«lerHtioii, and, it mii;ht be, moditication. 
8uch a document might become peculiarly useful as a standiug 
protest against any capriciruis, haj)hazard, and fragnicMtury mothod 
tif decoration, in which tlio donor of each pat<'h \Nould rather seem 
Mtuated by tho'wish to spoil his neighbour’s conlribution than^j 
to enhance the whole eftia t. 'I'he only dilliculty abMiit procuring 
auch a scheme xvould be to find lln» man competent to prepare it ; 
utul hero wo think the l‘’\e(iiti\e Committee, aeiiug m concert 
with their nrchiloct, Mr. IVnrox’, have hecui ier\ tortunale. The 
adviser whom they called in was ^Mr. Burges, who is well 
known for iho roxaireh and eijflm-*iasm wiili which he has added 
ibe study of iconography to ihal of architeeture, and («i whose 
rapacity, some years ago, the aulhorilie.s »if Cologne juiid the 
high compliment of soliciting Ids mUieo upon the artistic treat- 
mevit of their now completed latliedral. The ies|xmse which 
Mr. Burges made to the request was, os intended, in the shape 
*af B wnlten report, deftliug with tlu' Catliednil as a whole, 
md suggesting a grandiose pictorial (rcMtiiieiit of the wholo fabric, 
aOM (atyle and groupiug being Icit to the future artist.s) to make 
H ftu Artistic embodimont i>f the Christian revelation. This report 
h now the nlwolute projHU'ty of the men wlm are conducting the 
completion, to use as much or ns little ns they may think fit. 
But, liAviiig it, they htv not .steering without a compass* and at the 
AAiUe time they have not put Ihemsehes m the talse position of 
hMvina prematurely committed themselves to those details of 

apAcitu tjri "“nt which any commiswon for sketehes fr<»m a 

painter woula . involved. 

Of aetuolly Ouii(| ;'etod wwk the restored stalls, with the organ 
it right and left at the entrance of the choir and imme- 
^_tt©ly to the wiBt of the dome, are an excellent foretaste, 'That 
poMtictt of the organ is p^uliarly convenient, as it afi'or^ 
iht uitaiif ivbereby bolJi the inatmnient and the captiular st^ 
aqdaUj be iim for the ordinary services inoinly held in the 
and for those extra occasions on which the dome is crowded 


s 


hr vast congregations. The naoeaaary seonel of the nsoigaiiiaed 
cboir^ the screen— probably of marble ana metal, hMi aumgii to 
fbmish the needful break between nave and ehotri but light coongii 
not to create any perceptible intermptioii of Mglit or aoiiiad--Sa 
not yet in its place, but we claim it as the next and moot iaqportant 
instalment • Afterwards new ground will have to be brokeiiy and 
we are glad to hear that, with the funds in ban^ the Oommittee 
proposes in the first instance to concentrate itself apon the east 
end as the portion of the Cathedral mainlv devoted to the mupoeae 
for which churches exist, and upon the aome as the gmaoeit Midi 
most characteristic architectural feature of the fabrie. Aa to tibe 
east end, we need only say that the prospect, visible all down the 
church, of the apse, with its conch aglow vnth rich nmaio^ will 
transmute the physiognomy of the whole pile. Exception has been 
taken to the selection of Munich painted glass for the six windows of 
the apso, but for this the actum management is not responalUe. 
Whatever may be the merit or the demerit of these winnows, 8t 
Paul's was, under a former administration, so far pledged to them, 
but the present Committee never had any intention of extending 
the use or Munich glass beyond the apse. For the completion of 
this part of the church a'baldacbino of worthy material, ample 
size, and graceful design, to surmount and enrich the mtar, ia 
plainly desirable, and no more worthy spwial gift could be offered 
by any one who desired to leave his special mark upon tha work. 
As for the dome, the mosaic pictures — not satisfactory^ it 
must be owned, as far aa the two sometime executed painttnga 
go — in the spandrils of the arches must be completed, and then 
will come the great achievement of replacing by bright mosaics 
those gloomy and depressing ^isaiUes with which Thornhill, 
against Wren’s protest, covered the interior dome. All these works 
will take time and mouev, but in the interval the Ecclesiaatical 
Couimissioners' grant will bo available for the clean.sing and repara- 
tion of the nave, ^^‘o desire to be explicit in the assertion that 
ultimately the nave must bo decorated if the national diiwrace 
arising from the non-completion of St. Paul's is to be wiped out. 
But at present it mav well affhrd to wait until those jporta of 
the structure which lia\o a higher practical and architectural 
value are first cared for. Now that the start has been made, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that the enterprise can mis- 
cany. But the Committee must not be elated by a mere financial 
hucce^s, nor fancy that been use money comes in easily it may 
fiow out lightly. The ta^k which they have undertaken is 
one of eminently anxious responsibility, and it demands from 
them an heroic deterniinntion not to bo content with any re- 
hulU short of the vei> best. Byzantine or Gothic treatment is 
plainly impossible, while the modem art which will be adopted 
must on the one liniicl not break away from the naturalism 
which the Renaissaneo evoked, nor on the other hand must it 
condescond to the carnality of which the Ronaisiianoe was the 
pioneer. Wo cannot well conceive a more delicate and anxiona 
problem than such an accommodation of naturalism and rsligiotta 
tceling, particularly w hen we remember that, as in all art them are 
both true merit and plausible counterfeit, so especially in religiousart 
there is an unusual danger of pretty commonplace. The reason is 
clear. All other art is mure or less cultivated from a desire, however 
iiiistakeiily expressed, for art itself ; but religious art (to the personal 
credit of its pi'omoters) i.'* to no inconsiderable extent promoted 
for the sake of abstract religion. Consequently the employer thinks 
of the subject to the exclusion of the treatment of that suMeot, 
and is too apt to rest content with vapid sen ti mentality, lliere 
may not bo very serious harm in such results in coun^ churches, 
where tbo choice would probably lie between art which is merely 
passable and no art at all. But any introduction of the '* goody ” 
element into St. Paul’s would be fatal. The educated world 
claims art^ in the first place, but in the second place, and even 
more empKaticully, does it demand high art. 


THE HOME SECRETARY IX THE ELEVENTU CENTURT. 

O NE of the ancient cities of England ia sceniingly, as indeed ie 
only fair, about to be relieved at tbo expense of another. 
For some time post w'e have, by one odd chance or anothfo*, had 
our thoughts drawn very niiicli to the north-weetera comer of 
England, to the famous City of the Legions. There seemed to 
bo B kind of conspiracy to say strange ihinge about Oheater 
and Cheshire, their churches, their inhabitants, and their language. 
The vemie is now changed, and that by no less a petaon uum a 
Cabinet Minister, from the north-west to the soum-west The 
richest thing that we have seen for some time past is a saying* 
which may perhaps prove to be only the beginning of a aerlaa Jt 
such sayings, not about Chester, but this time about Exoter; If wn 
were dispoM to be bypcrcritica], we might, before we gel to tibe 
south-west, look in for a moment at the south-east, and oifc whol 
were the exact feelings of the church and dty of Canterhoiy it 
the time of the late national thanksgiving. If the cMigy. and 
people of the Kentish metropolis ore at all givmi to autiwinTlf ui 
predsioD of speech, they might fairly have enacted that ue file 
was going to be peifomuk among themselves. Ibe Qnnntf n flpOaoh 
aunouned that the thanksgiving would take place in ^ tim vuliKh 
politon cathedral.'" We know very weU that inmqtatt ihttglWe 
torm of words means St. Banina in londeni kw^aoqDedjhig'ie^W 
acouncy of langnane. it meaqai when itHeied ih r 
Canterbury, Ohnat Chumh at ' 

church, the eeol of tbm IhtiiniinnfAitTto 
is the metrapolitiii cathedind,*’ ano aboe ' 
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The BMbDf dC London b Dean of tim Ftoviaoe^ but he ie not lit 
Aidihluion; tvo cannot stthif time of ddyfliUb^ on the epecttla- I 
tiona of Qubert Foliotand claim metropolitan honouxa for the see of I 
London on ground of ita hairing been the eeat either of a | 
Welch Aiohbtshoprie, or^ in earlier days atUl, of an Arohitammi of 
Ju|Hter. No doubt ^^metropolitan eathedM** had a grander 
roU than eiich a siinple phimee as 8t Paul's,” hut thorn who put 
WQBrds Into the mouth of their Soreieign should stop to think 
what thoeo words really mean. 

But this ie by the way ; we have simply turned aside to l<^k 
in at Canterbury ; our roid course lea& us to Exeter. With 
rega^ to that lamouscitv Mr. Ikiico has, in a late speech In 
Parliament, announced a discovery which is quite eoual to that of 
Che Gaelic colony at Chester. In tact the two aiaooveiies are 
closely akin. It is the impresiuble Gelt who comes^unexpectedly 
to lignt in both cases, Mr. Bruce's discovery, which relates to a 
time long past, is not at first hearing quite so startling as the 
notion of a Gaelic-speaking population abiding at Chester in our 
dsy ; but whou it is cstefulTy weighed, it is quite ss wonderful in 
its own way. Last Saturday the Celts hod a night of it, at least 
part of a uight, all to themselves. The groans of the Britons 
went up against Mr. Homershiun Cox and his County Court 
Judgeship, and, to do the Britons justice, thev do not seem to have 
groaned tor nothing. It certainly must be better, cateria panttu^ 
to have in a WoLh County Court a Judge who can speak Welsh 
than one who cannot. And it is pleasing to liear from Mr. 
()sbome Morgan that Welsh solioitors are men of high honour, and 
still more pleasing to bo assured by Mr. Richard that there is 
110 body of |)erSi>iis to be found more loval to the Crown and more 
faithful to the exinting Constitution than Welshmen.” But the 
Britons, and the (?elts generally— for we suppose that Mr. Mac- 
Arthur belongf^ to another branch of the race, or possibly to a 
discreet interuiingling of the two — had at any rate tne discretion 
to keep theinselvfs within our own times. Not ao the Home 
Bccrelmy- IJiniMdf once a Welsh member, os his own career 
in that character is matter of past history, he seems to look 
upon Welsh ufrKir.s in general os a matter of past history aUo. 
Tne appointment of Mr. Cox at once carries Mr. Bruce back to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and he tries to conceive what the effect 
must have been on the minds of the Welsh when they first had 
justice administered among them in the luiglish tongue. We 
might stop for a laoment to ask whether the Act of Henry the 
Eighth made any difference to those parts of. Wales which had 
almdy been mauo into shires lb the time of Kdward the First; 
but, however this maybe, the first appearance of an English Judge 
to administer iCngllMU justice among a pc.ople who knew no Eng- 
lish Yimst, whenever it happened, have been somewhat startling. 
In .Mr. Bruce's woids;— 

Thr Kiiglish Hyf*fcni of Uw was first applied to U’^ales iu tlio n‘lgii of 
Henrv Vlll., aiiA fli« efibet produced upon tiio inin<i» of a (loople AjH'Aking 
Welfifi cxrhtdivcly by juatine being admiointcred by ICiigllflh'«^)eakiiig 
JtidiTOA and bui'ri.<itVis inuft have been extraordinary. In pro<H*fls of lima 
the wor«t featuu"«> of the case had uudnubtHily Im»c*u anndiurutiub but even 
at the present moniciit onomalitis still exi.'ited which were startling. 


Presently, in the middle of remarks more directly bearing on the 
case of the County Courts, we hear a little about the apiKiintmeiit 
uf Welsh clergy and Welsh bishops, and after a while we suddenly 
get back to past times again. We make our way gradually back. 
Air. Bruce ** believed that at no time since the conquest of Wales 
by Edward (he Fir^ had there been more Welsh ^speaking p^iople 
than at present.” U is bard to find statisticH on suyli a point, but 
there can be little doubt that what Mr. Brtice says is quite true. 
There has been n territorial advance of tbo English language oiuce 
the time of Etiw'aiM the First, but it has been so small t[iat it must 
have been mom than counterbalanced by the natural increase of 
the W'eLh-speaking population in the course of six Luqdred years. 
1^. Bruce tnen takes a leap across the Bristol Channel to trace 
out the fote of another kindr^ dialect. And here comes the say- 
ing which we have treasured up as the great marvel of all : — 

It waft bsnlly one hundivd yean Aince the Cornhh tongue had dictl out, 
and in Uio time of William Jtufua the population of Kxeter wiu no or^URlly 
Ualauced tliat service in tlie Cathedral was directed to be f)crfoniied aiicr- 
aaicly in Wei«h and Englieb. 

Now we must here stop to give Mr. Bruce in tho most special 
jnauuer that — not bimofit of clor^, but— benefit of reporters, which 
it is only just to give on such occasions. Po.ssibly Mr. Bruce 
never said w'hat is here printed in his name ; perhaps it is all a 
confusion of ilic reporter, or even of the printer. But somebody 
has said it : there it is in black and white, and it has Mr. Brucc^ 
name at the In^l of it We shall therefore, having no other name 
to ptit instead, go on speaking of it as a saying of Mr. Bruce*s, 
only iiddiug an explanatory clause to set forth that, by the words 
** Mr. Bruce,” w o mean whoever may turn out to bo the real author 
«f Urn sentencc^i be he Home Smetaryv reporter, or printers 
devil. Now Una stetement, rightly undenitood and looked at 
jjl round, disUnctly beats the saying about the Welsbmra of 
Cheater being preached to in their native Gaelic. To confound two 
Celtic tongues in this way, though a veiy respectahle blunder as 
thinga go, is certainly not to be set on a teyel with the noiion of 
the manner of worship in the eleventii century whkii is implied in 
Mr. Bruce's Exeter wgeoA Thera is somethinf so spemally 
nhanniog in th^ notion of William Bufas, or anybody in Uw dm 
of William Bufus, tiddng such spedsl cate to have divine aervkm 
In n tomme underatandea of the people. There is sonwtUng io 
on the part of those who ordained ft, so newnmno* 
and etenadf-sscrlficmg, on the part of those who snlsiiiited 


to it, in the peifeet equality thus eetaldishad between the two rival 
tong^ies. ne snie tfiesystem of alternate asrvicee would have 

disadvantage. Uiat on esoh alternate day the Engtishman or thn 
Briton wow have to dhoose between not going to ^uioh at all aoA 
going to a sarvioa which he did not undevstaud. But then be might 
Save comforted himself with the thought of his high privilege as n 
man of Exeter in gettuig even alternately a s^rvUni which no did. 
understand, in days when all Western Christeudom out of Exeterj 
Englishmen, Britons, and everything else, had no chance of any- 
thing bAter than mess and vospeie in uaiatelUgihle LaUn. The 
difficulty about the alternate services might have been got over 
either by giving one of the nations a separate church, or »»y 
dividing toe cathedmi, as was done in a later oge, into Upper 
Peter's and Lower Peter's. But to liave let otie nation keep the 
cathedral, while the other had to put up with 8t. Oswald's or 
some other inferior building, would have been a breach of the 
perfect equality between the two. And to cut tho church in half, 
as the Puritans did, might have been thought likely to spoil the 
pronortions of tbo building. The alternate system therefore clearly 
nacl something to be said for it But, as described by Mr. Bruoe, 
it had an obvious weak side. Even foreigners and conquerors 
have souls ; and it seems hard that, while so much care was taken 
for both the English and the Welsh peculation of Exeter^ no heed 
at all was paid to the spiritual wants of that class of the in- 
habitants who spoke French. Mr. Bruce's whole context shows that 
tho word JrM is not meant in a sense which would take them in, 
but that it is used in its common meaning of Itrituh, Yet in the 
days of William Rufus there must have been luariy French-speaking 
pooplo ill any great English city. The garrison of Rougemont haa 
indeed their own castle chapel ; but tbore must have been Fronoh- 
spoakiug merchants and others — E'rench-speaking municipal digni- 
taries are not unlikely — who might, at tho lime when their tongue 
was st> mucli up in world, have not unfairly asked for a share 
ill tbo catbedrai alongside of their neighbours of the two conquered 
races. It may be that their exclusion was owing to tho personal 
character of the reigning Bishop. Osbeni, Bishop of Exeter iu the 
days of William Rufus, was a man who stood almost by himself. 
He was a Norman by birth, a brother of the famous William 
E'iU-Osbern, Earl of Hereford. But while other Normans In 
iOngland remained Norman, wli'ile many Englishmen were doing 
thuir best to turn themselves into Normans, Bishop Osbeni, by the 
opposite process, tuniod himself into an JCuglishmau. He put on 
the manners and feelings, and no doubt tho language also, of his 
adopted country. Huch a man might bo oven more UkoW than a 
native Englishman to shut out any French elHuiout mm in- 
truding within his church. And the Hp«>ciHl care for tho Britons 
might have been handed on fram tho days <d' his prodeceiMor 
Bishop Lcofric, who, though EiigliHli by namo and German by 
education, is said to have mien a Briton by birth. 

From one point of view then, a purely local and temporary 

I ioiut of view, there is a certain degree of likelihood about Mr, 
iruce’s description of the eccleMiastical stute of JOxeter in tbo days 
of William Rufus. Tho statu of things whirh Mr. Bruce doaoribai 
really fits in very well witli tho personal |s;sitiou of two succes- 
sive Bishops of Exeter at the time of which ho snenkti. But the 
argumenlH on the otbi^r sido are ovurwhelining. Wo suspect that 
IMr. Bruce's description is h case of knowing t(K> much— anowing 
too much within a narrow range ns to time and spai*^, and not 
taking a wider view of things in general, htuch partial know- 
ledge, the little learning of the pout, is proverbially Jangorous. It 
would have been butter fur Mr. Montague Guest if he bad not 
known the true original meaning of the word mfo. Bu it would 
have better fur Mr. Brucu — for Mr. Bruce, we moan, in the 
Parliamentary sense which we have already dufinwi — if be had 
been less familiar with the personal characters (4' Bishops Loofric 
and Usbeni. EVum such a narrow range of study ho lias wrought 
out an a pruiri picture of what £)xuter was likely to be in their days, 
»without stopping to think whether the general condition of Eng- 
land and the world was such that things could be os be painted 
them in one particular city. We leave out of sight tho small 
difiiculty that no contemporary authority, indeed no authority at 
all, as far us wo know, gives any a(X!ount, the least like that wnich 
bssboen given us by the Homo Sucretery. We will meet d priori 
argument by d prtori argument. Is it really poswblo that Mr. 
Bruce or his reporter — wu might almost say that the printer — 
can have forgotten that in the days of William Uufus, and for a 
longtime lietore and after, jUiviiie fc>*.*rvitu was (eb bnktcd through- 
out the whole W'ust in the Latin tenguc P At a v^try «tarly page 
of all our Prayer-Books w«3 find tin* finupiaint that “ Thu 
Hervico in this Church of Jjiglund ihes^:! many years 
hath been read in Latin to ihe peu[>!e, which they 
miderstand * not ; so that they have loMird with th«;ir ears 
only, and their heart, spirit, and mind have not het ri edified 
thereby.” One would need the very htrongf'it evidcriff to prove 
that the Church of Exeter stood idone by itself in teilowing a 
difierent and more reasonable usage, and that either an Eiigli.Ji or 
a Wehih version of mass or vespers was in use tln^re or * Ist where. 
The notion, in short, is simply groteS4iue ; it is a sign of the ciire- 
less way In which even public men on public f>cc/isions allow 
themselves to speak. Nay m<ire, it is oue of the most amusing 
cases of a confusion which we have come across for some while. 
Mr. Bruce bad evidently lighted somewhere on Bio statement 
Ihat' Exeter was once jointiy iiibahited by an English and a 
Wririi population. Ana so it once was, but it was a Jong Uioe 
hsisre the days of William Rufus. 7 hu one writer who tells us 
anything about it is William of Malmesbury, who sueaks of the 
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ofitnil oeou^iMs <if thu cKgr vlf ^ tim of 
^df tlmt i4Sthe)6tM!i dtutu Uui Woliii <mty md 
rftnNilj Bngliifa. And vm aft mry to add that thia ov oao 
ftUthoHty flpf^aks of tho WaM pate of the itibabltB*l» kt itoaii 
which we ate afraid 1» quote, for ihar Mr: Mofffaa or Mk. RSolnud 
shotild ebance to road what we are writing. Aa there ia^iUaUp no 
(rther iioaroe whenoe Mr, Rmce could hate got aoy iiodon at ail 
of a joint Rngliah ukI WeUh occupation of metear, we are Mvea 
to aunpeae, attenge aa it ia, tlmt bo biw aoteohew oopte tte ded the 
deya of i^hektaa with the daye of Wittiam RafU% and iMe 
Bomehow ferfndten that the onl3f mention of the Welah inlMbt- 
tanta it the mention of their Iwdng driven out. Wbenee the notion 
the oltemate WclHh and Dnglieh oerrioea coiue mto any 
tfian's bead we hare really no gueM to ollhr, beyond the acme- 
whet far-feUthod one which w« have alrandy rialred. 

Why do niir public men talk this kind of atufT, which might 
no eafily be avoided, either by getting up the auM^ abfoiit 
Which they talk or by not talking about them at allP m. Bntce’a 
Bpeech ia Hcrt.^^ibln enough oa regard a the appmotmont of Mr. 
HomerHham Cox. Tint whnt light can bo thrown on the appoint- 
ment of a (bounty (k)urt Judge in Montgomeryahire in the roign 
of Victoria by fpiCHtitma about the langimgo uaed in divine service 
at Exeter in the reign of William RuTimP 


PKOTKCTION or PACIFIC ISLAKDERa 
rPHKItE can l>e irw moro painful pictures than that which baa 
X been lately oxiiihitf>(l of the South Sea Islauds, where aoriie 
Englishmen labour to deliver the souls, and otiiera to enslave the 
bodies, of the natives of Polynesia. It is strange that this country 
should smul both the missionury and the kidnapper to the anti- 
podes and should funiish sirnultanemmly exutnplcs of oxalU^d 
piety and of brutality and avarice. The murder of Jlishop Patte- 
son was provoked by outrugos iniiicted by Englishmen on the 
South Hea lHlnnd(*rs, mid we cannot help feeling that that savage 
race has suilcred at least as much ns it Ims profited by its con- 
tact with civilisation. A writer in a Now Zealand newspaper, 
after describing the circumstances of the Bishop’s death, remarks, 
** Ho much for your kidnapping vessels aod your civilized white 
HNiii. A vessel was boro and took away some natives, and other- 
wise abtist'd them. Wt3 being the next vessel, and the Bishop 
being the next white amn that came this way, the natives were 
sure ta be avenged. There is not an island we were at this cruise 
but we beard of being there and taking away natives.” The 

existing law bus pnwed iuiwitHjnate to rest rain kidnapping, and 
we learn that a ca])tuiii of the Ihnel Navy, hnving a«isted the 
Consul at Fiji in iirre.sting a vchsoI engaged in what is in truth 
n sltive trade, foiind on bringing her to Sydney that she must bo dis- 
charged, and that, ho was perhH[is liable in damages for detaining her. 
The Attomsy-deneTSl of New South Wales advised the ^veru- 
ment that it was *'vcry evident” that the captain of this vessel 
was engaged in the foreiblu abiiuction of natives from their homos 
with a view to their bring takm to and left on other islands and 
places osgainst their will ; but it was not proved that this was done 
111 order that Ihrse natives might he dunlt with as slav(»s, and 
therefore tho existing law did n<^t rjmly. The Attomey^Uerioral 
further suggested that it uii[*ht be auvisabk for tho naval oflieer 
wh<» had mitained iho ship to institute proceedings at his own ex- 
pense in the Vii^e-AdmimUy Court, in order to procure a cortiti- 
cate that there wore i'ea.sniml>le grounds for tho seixiire. If this 
counm wore nut taken, the ollicor might have an action brought 
against him by the owner of tho vessel, ** notwithstanding Uie 
naoTitorious emleuvour made by him to suppress such disgraceful 
pmotioos as the enptoin sp])eai's to liavo been guilty of.” 

Unquestionable testimony to the existeiiro of the practice of 
kidnapping is furnished by Bishop Patteson himself in a incmo- 
randuin concerning the nM^niis fref|ucufly adopted in the islands of 
the South- West Pacific to proem*o labourers for the Queensland 
and Fiji |dMntati<»ns. Whutever iiieasni’cs, he sttyst, may be 
adopted to stHuiro humane and just treatment of th^ islanders 
while in Qiiutuvslniul or h’iji, thert^ is no ohedi whatover upon the 
procei'dingN of iho men engaged in procuring supplies for 
the lalhMu-maikrts of tlio!“o plautatioiis. No n^gulations can 
nrnvent nu n, who are hound by no religious or moral re.'fhwint, 
worn ^irnctir<ing deception and violence to entice or convoy natives 
on board tlicir \c*!^e|s. or from detaining them forcibly when on 
board. Mvu h W(V*» Mud abont engagements and contracts being 
made with tluvo ishunlt rs. Ibit tho llishnp did not believe that it 
was po.*‘Sible tor any of the trading to mako a^nf conlract with 
any inuives of thoNortljcm N<‘w Hebrides and Banks and Solomon 
l«linid& Ho douhft'd if any one of these traders \x)u!d speak 
hal^-doxon words in any of the dialects of those islands, luia he 
ailw that tho idea of a conivaet could not bo made intelli- 
Mldih to a native without a full power of comuiiiiiication with 
Aim« The Bisliop iwoms to have been aware that while ho 
WMhTlAHMii'lng in Ao Ford’s vineyai\1, the Devirs kitchen was in 
Ida hwnediiito neighbourhood. Something had been said about 
lira bosidilt tb tlw islanders by brinping them into contact whh 
elviliMAofii What kind of civilizalion ihev might see on the 
phWtdtkmriHldid not know, neither had he seen many natives 
whn Imi WiMHKi to their homes. But he could not remember 
any losMlIMi 0f any one of these nivtivee exhibiting any proof of 
bie hiHibttf imy benedt ficfui his ^^eonUct with uiviliza- j 

Iriiciinteiring any benefit upon his peop^ Tho i 
Bishop offfiof to the Auiciui sbive trade, which might 



bavobtar l i iifl rite d ns^o. pisooii Ikr 
wHb oiviUtailom That' tnAe wm 
thing evtt hi ilHilA.a di s giMse is ^ 

imdiatkm M Cbshmmity^ It te MMrlniidb OhR fbol 
tested, i« ifiasirtieipsCloQelbbowft 
beliiff inttiptsd upsii aettvwB of tbsse laUiids isbe i 
vessels orraU beets’ omne uaitil is sboeU be oleerly s 
tbeiie tiets wetro not doee ui tbe way sf selsibiitisA foe < 
first committed by white men. 

The Isneeted Bisbop has fosoibiy aaswstei Om iSgi«Mii de- 
rived from tbe supposed beesAt to shseoisieedersof oeettmtsHtb 
dvilisation.” It may be ueefsUy lemeadbersd that this aigeeiaei 
was employed, mtiob to bis own selisfoetioii, by tbe pious miies of 
Porti^ who first estabUshed the nedem sieve tied# wdlb 
Africa, nod it would have been entirely ooeohislve with Abeae 
Englisbinen who uoder Qneen lillssabesh engaged in the «sie 
btiaiiiess, if indeed they had ever had any miggivmg^ wfatsb Unf 
probably bed not, as to tbe morel and reiigieiis efaenuder of tbe 
enterprise tn which they were engaged. They eiudsbed tbsee* 
selves at the same rinia that they extended the iniluonee of Qh ris* 
tianity, and thus by a fortunate anangeroent they were sUe el 
once to serve God and mammon. If we look at the other sidw— 
for of course there is soother side — to this question ci deportelleci 
of Snuth^Bee Islanders, we ahall uodentand how tbe African slevo 
trade was regarded by Bi^riishmen who were engaged in it. NegiO 
labour was wanted in the West Indies, and negroes were miieb 
bettor fed and treated on a plantation i^n they would have besn 
in Africa. As ngsi^ suffering on the vriyage, that was greMw 
mitigated by the desire of the captain of the slaver to deliver his 
cargo of liumoA catUe in good condition ; and as to tbe severity of 
punishment for idleness or insubordination, of which the Aholk- 
tionisu made so much, if you once assume the necessity of m 
syatem it is surprising how soon you loam to acquiesce in 
whatever appears requisite for maintaining it The officers of our 
army and navy in the groat war ware humane gentlemen, yet they 
administered a discipline which now appears hi us barbarous, (sf 
course, in the slave trade, as in these deportsitions, whatever oooid 
not bo proved was denied. We find in the recent Blue Book a 
Btateinont of a girl who was deport«Nl which looks very like truth. 
There was only one person on bi^ard the vessel who could speak 
her language, and ho told her tliat if when she got to Fiji she 
said that she had been stolen, ^h« would be flogged. Aa 
Englishman or American who engages in such a business soon 
bmdens himself to its siippiised necessities ; and when we read of 
the conduct of Spaniards who com polled the American Indiana 
to Work in gold or silver mines^ we miw inodsmie our indignasioa 
by rciucuiberiitg that deportation has been deelared indispensable 
to the prosperity of cotton niid sugar gr(»wing in Queensliuid and 
Fiji. A speaker in tho Li^gislative Council of New Zealand ex* 
pn^ssL^ his belief that no coinpulsioa had been used in tbe inlie- 
ductioii of islanders into Queensland, and he laid particular ttMa 
upon tho foot that an English noblemaa was j^vemor of that 
cidony. We are quite sure that Lord Normanby is thorouffldy 
enrin in all Lis cxpivssions of anxiety for the protection of tnese 
islaitdf rn ; but it is manifost that tbe mischief if there be any, ia 
done to them before they reach Queenshoid. The svpporition tbat 
these islanders enter fmdiy and intelligently into oontraots fhr 
their own deiiortation is rather weakened by the statement that 
the (ijjcnt holds up^ throe fingers to a native who signs, or ia be* 
lievfd to sign, assent, and this is nndeivtoed to mean an euMgs^ 
Qient for three years’ work in a plantatkm. If the native aUeOiA 
that he meant to stipulate for three meals a day, his intennetawoii 
would be as niausible as that of the agent. The dimculW of 
ascertatiiing what mneerneiits have been made, and how they um 
been performed, wilt bo diminished as knowledge of tho langnSfi 
of the islanders increases among Engfisfamen. m this reniect, ia 
in main* others, the loss of Bishop Patteson will be leng ana deeply 
felt. Wo must remark, however, that tbe teriimony even of tho 
most pious and devoted missionary ought to be accepted with Mm 
caution in proof of a charge of kidnapping agmnsl m oadgmAoih 
agent, and it would be satisfactory to j^ace m eoatrol om ikM 
deportations in the bauds of some officer of Govetmmit wtase 
nu'uns of knowledge should bo ample and his impartiality uaqtiei- 
tiounble. In imposing penalties (be accused would have m bMdtt 
of any doubt ; but unless'a free contract were cleoriy provedi It 
would be both policy and justice to give immigranti an opj^ 
tuiiity of returning home. 

Complication is introduced into thia subject by the feet that 
Fiji has sometimee a Oovemment and sometimes not, the 
Government, when there happens to be one, must of MM 
bo addressed by other Governments in usual form, md tbui 
|. Foreign Office, as well as the Colonial OWee^ emiti end reoelvea 
despatches which ate necessarily puhiiiibei tn the blue-lmhfo 
We are happy to kam firom a despatch of die Prime HHnislMr dC 
Fiji to Lord GranviDe of the Sib of June laeC, that ^ the asMBf^ 
tion of responsible apvemmeut ia Fiji afToM iti Mforkdera mi 
opportunity of soeoncKAg tbe effotta made hf the BiiMi Govenr* 
merit to j^ace the intfoduetioB of pDlyoMka liiboMta wiitt 
salotmy regulations.** Hr. Sydney OMrha Burii, Pmmiisr rf 
Fiji, had much plemxe ia eommdtdouBnfg to Lora OvaavlAfo 
and doubtlesa LejdGnmvMle hud eqmd pissmiiu fat being tofaffudL 
of the rnteoiion of EBl m dim 


with this qusritnh iritheiii MSy.sm tufiiuM|Msri 
for the tmumuenMC of Iritfuaimn Ifetoumiu wllita I 
doxdDiiws. '^OovimMsirief -IBM 
•md Ameriom ptanCttiu irlio weik Bmi Mradiit 
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dMWMMri tU knrnoKmm ^ IM» ^vii^ U aH 
te 0 m% VoM^ ih» mrS6mm woM PtuM idbitto (Imi liiUiara 
«f (MMo^ifliMtag and mqpimibk aav^aninaiit in Fiji 
Hkm tiui enptinu i iM ^ ^ tka atiociliM Igr wkich mb^rars 
lor mm jilMititioiia have ba^n iiitkarto j^oeiiKid tmmg 
dtt aJ aa d i of ika Saalh IWlic OaeMi. It yroM 
«dk« JBmfy to attpiffm the bnaUiQai of daportatiep uu«1«t ibo 
BriMi^beaau^; it mam Ibfft aamU cairyiii^f tba lUg* of j 
FniMai Qwmmy, and tho Utulod BtaUa bava bm un^Uontad in 
mittf piomdttm. Bui it ia tba da^ of tbia ecuuitrv to aot an 
mmsi^ hy pinuahipg tU awo auiyaota, and a Bill baa boen 
mwfBiaifly broitgba iota the BtMiaa of Oommona for tba pro- 
tactim ot tba idbaadoia. Tbate ia anotbor praotiae, called in tbe 
klaa-book ^ abitU-buiitMiig/’ wbidb ia even more atrucioua than 
ihm of hidnappiag labouma, bmniaa it ia ditfioalt^to undt^tatiuid 
bow tha moat aardanod airacico can daoaiva a abvpa owner or | 
^NWtaia m to tba chaiactar of tbe act ctf coavcTiaff mitivea of one 
imad ta maothm ia older that they maj obtain akulla of iu inhabit- 
anti aa tiopbiaa of their oiiouiag and audacity. We are nut aur- 
piiaad to and t^t the aantinieDta of ownera and captaiue of 
tmdiag ▼efaob are rapieaeiited by aume of the Auw^tralian 
awrapapoMt who deBOuaoa miaaioaariee aa humbug who pay 
wbaa they cao for native labour in apiritudl c<rm/’ and 
o)^ to tradom who afTer hardware and calico for a 
4ay*a Work< The oppoattion between planiuro nnd Iradt^ra 
on tbe ona band,. and clersy on the otbei', detva iWuu 
tbe dme whan a nioua BUhop appealed to the CiN>wii of 
Bttttn on behalf of ttie oppraaaed mces of America. A pn<t( ctor 
of the nntavea ia aa Booeaeary now as it waa three centunos 
and tha qaeatiea ia atiU <ipou to debate whether ou the whale bar* 
baiic racea bava gained or lost by contact with civili%ntioii./ Tite 
miaaionariaa alla^ that every man or woman iu the iHlunda h 
naacied at an aa^ age, and therefore deportation, evtm if r^'aliy 
vrolttniary, invoLvas rupture of the marrimo hand Thitj, h<;wever, 
la pathopa an applicatioD of European idoaa slmcut as preiiiiiture 
na that which ia invalved in the suppoaition tliat ell de^Hiitatioim 
m ot can be baaed upon free contract. The plant ere ot (^ueciia* 
buBd and F\ji mav probably find their operations iiupedeii bv the 
lagiahition which ia now proposed, but they may uaefuliy ro* 
member that a prosperity created by tneana similar to tbosc u^i'd 
temerlT in the Weat ludlea would* almost certainly be tollowed 
by fimuar decay. 


fl^lEEE are, ns Mr. Henley lately romarked in Ibc House of 
X Oommons, two sides to every question, and therefore we 
ought not to be surprised to find that fiK)mcthiiig hiis been said iu 
favour of the Match-tax which Mr. Lowo propaed, and which we 
bad beKeved to bo univeraallv coudemiu’d. Mr. in 

diarourilng upn tbo origin of finis, attributes blame to people 
who use mntimes, and also to people who smoke ejears and ))ipes. 
Mr. Lowe’s oolIeaguoH will certainly not be tempted by thi-> urn-x- 

r tod laudation of the Mutch-Ux to allow him to revi\e it, but 
might perhapH obtain their consent to his muKing another 
equally bold fiaouciAl e^erinieut by projxxdng a tax upon t<jnoliers. 
Tbis ctflss, which Hr. M'Lngnti desciim^e as must inditfureut tt> 
the comfort of others and to the consequunc«.^« of their own laid 
habit, deserve, in the opinion of the speaker nnd of othurnlilo* him, 
to be persecuted to tne of extirpation. A proposal for 

tasting smokers would cetiaifiU* bo supportc'd by u* party which, 
^though numerically small, ia tonnidable for its resrilute foiiuticidm, 
whereas the Match-tax was supported only by Mr. Ivowe himself. 
The class of amakers in railway-cariiiiges and other public places 
nudee themsBlvse only too cooi^tcuous, mid therefore if a tax were 
htaponsd upon them it could not ho evaded. Indifferdnce to the 
c^omfort of others might continue to be displayed by the devotee of 
tobacco, but a sweet revenge ndght be taken by those whom he 
annovsa by eallii^ upon him to produce bis licence. A proposal 
whicb would excite the Tehamcnt hostility of a large class whom 
It i^unously affected would almost csrtatnly be approved by Mr. 
JLowe, and tbsrefiire it is perbi^s not impossible that h<t might 
4 idopt Hr. M'Lagnn*s hint ana propose a tax on smokers. A 
UMsdeer who fidlowisd Mr. M^Lsgao in the debate remarked that the 
jangcr fwm ludfer-niatcbei was iiicreaasd a hundredfold when 
they ignited any whare but os the box. l^ter in the afteniuon 
Mr. Bruce arose and emmutulated tbe House on the useful ebar* 
miof of the discuas&oDi but, consideriug that nmtber smoking nor 
Me use of matches is Uheiy to be restndiMd by law, we should 
]|his to be fhvoured with Mr. Bnioe's notkm of a dumusaioa which 
bmot maCnh 


speoial If n Ckirouer’s jury retain a verdmi m viUul 

rnurto or umnatotMf^ter against auy pemou under tbO' egilitog 
few, UiAi |MMOU U trMd upon the Corouiur’s iuquisitiobi but 
the leauUs of ioiKunes undar the Bill would bo valuelem emmt 


wAitiom Um drtMntjrBot ff»«m kM ^ Om of tioMi knt, 
aotu a* «w eaa woein. neniag would 1w ov<u vow {nwMwd 
lu W doM if Mr. M'LMMt li«d M h ag y ad to iaka a aMeial 


jAwgrto Oa MieMt He>eiap|diiiMatodaBUa^.MaM£.aiid 
UHna ktaad ft aaaori ltoi%aia Mr. fkyjyBipwluas 


ktaad ft aaaori ltoi%aia Mft fkyjyBipwluas 
■a.** VUii. ia ona af ^ aniyta wljdak • 

l O owa ai nant wodd not ka?# to >yeiyato laaaAaK. fka 

■oaaa toanack Ato eotoiMBa. or otoar oMrnm to UjMdalir 

■•Jil to haa* cwtoddMl^eMi vmU fea tndSia 
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made to fit the pro{MVH>d change neatly into the exlMing law. 
But this is the kind of work which a private member con W^y 
be required to undertake. The Bill provides that the luquliy 
shall be held by the Ooronor without a jury, lie is to take 
cvidouco ' apd make a r«^ort, and to trauHimt the same to the 
clerk to the magistrates for the place where tbe lire happened, 
and that is all. There is a curious urovlsiuu that ** u Coroner, or 
Aliy other parson,'’ shall not bo liable to any auiion ia ti^poct of 
the making or publication iu good faith " of any riqiort or 
evidence. As regards tbe Coroner, or any wiln<'.>ses that msy 
appear before him, this provision is unnoewiisary. Bui pot»- 
silny it is inooul to Qnc<iurage the editors ol uew/papors 
to publish tbe Coroner’s reports of inquiries^ wliich other- 
wise would be in danger of mouldurnig iu the obscurity 
of a magistrate’s clerk's ofTice. A (coroner, we will sup- 

{ )()^u, makes a ro|H>rt iu wbicli ho expro^oN his opinion that a 
lariidtor set tiro to his chambers through dimuess of sight and 
uiiHttuuIinuss of bund produced by copious puUtiono. 'This 
report ih transmitted to tLo uiugistrate's clerk of the district, and 
is a1-o published iu the newspapers. The law as it stands dous not 
pimish a man for coming home late at night and rather the worse 
tor liquor and mismaDagmg u candlestick, 'i'he (loroner’s report, 
Ihereloi'u, would not ho followed by a prosoeuUon, in which tbo 
n('«Ml^ed might establish his iniioceiico ; and if ho attempted to 
arrive at the tamo result by bringing an aotion against a nows* 
pii))er which had publi«hea tho rapori, this pnivision of tho Bill 
would stop him. If, howovor, tho iiowspa^wu* liad publisliod any 
conuuaut on the report, it would dopond lor urutvetiim on tlia law 
irre.sjjeetivoly of thui Bill. l:^up}iosiiig that t ho tmrrislorbiui returned 
iu jierfact tt^rieiy ffom a ^oeJal Sciencu nii'ctiiig, (Uid that tho 
tire had bonii caused by hisiauudnvM’s m gligeut of uiatohcH, 
tbotpiiblication of this n^port would be ratlier hard iqion tbo 
barrister ; but ha must submit to iudividiud iigiiry for 
tbo public ^M>d. Tbe Bnrlhuimntary (jouiinittoe ou whose 
Ueport the Bill is founded rccoimnencfed tlml wbero a tiro has 
boon proved to have bi^on causofl by tho eiilfViblo corolossness <if 
any person, ^^suuh person should be deemed guilty of n punisb- 
ablo ollbnoe." But Mr. M'l/fqran has not attomjited to embody 
this proposal in bis Bill, and imleed bo would rifquit'o the *‘beiit 
assisUioco ” of Mr. Brueo to enable him to do so in a mnnnm'satis- 
fiuUory to lawyers. Among usual cuus^h of t)ria« atn* leaving 
elolhes to drv or placing wood upon tho hob at night to bo roody 
to light tho ure in the inoruirig. The )H*oplo who thus cause iiros 
usually siitror by them m property, luui perhaps iri pemon, Sti tiint 
we ii(a;d not grioatiy regno, tbiU the luw' ('tuiiuit be made to rvach 
them. But Mr. M^Jwtgun might, if be had tij«wiglit lit, have in- 
trcKluced a cImuko into his Jtill imtkmg reading in bed a mis* 
deuiciujour, punislmbhi by impriHonuivnt. As Inn Hill siaiicU, it 
will only incur the lunialty of boiag cornmentod upon in a 
(.’oroners lieport, Tim siibp d of toaiches apjiears to be beyond 
tbe corjtrol oilhor of civil or criminal legislation. The (’ouimittoo 
<»f iHf>7 waa of course presided over by Mr, M’J.«agan, who 
liaa been waiting patiently until, the Uof'orm Bill and tho Irish 
(’liurch and J.ai)d Bills having passed, tbo House cjf (.-ommons 
has leismt» for legisiutioii on tho diitig<*rous and cnirelaufi use 
of lucifor-malohoa.” Wo flml, on turning to the Braft Ueport 
which Mr. M^l^agan submitted to tbe (huuinlttee, tbat it con* 
taifuri a statoamanlike oxp<jMiUou of the prineipli'M wliich ought to 
•guide Parlioinout iu daulmg with the trade in maUdios. it has 
been suggasted,” says the llcport, *' tbat a tax should li« laid on 
laeitbr-maichvs, or tbat sil tfioM^ soiling them should take out a 
licHUK^ fcr so doing.” 3’lm Ooininittec think that eitlier of tliese 
snggoations would sariously interfere with a most imprnrtantdiraiw'b 
ol industry without pioducing the desired results. ** TJuy would 
rather recommend tliat tho uftontion of tbe public slmuld be 
diiectad to the much gi^;ater safety of ibos4i riioU bfiS w^hich ignite 
only on ibosurfaco of tho outside of the box in wbicii theyarecoii' 
taiued, and it is hopi^d tbat through time these tnnudivs will (vnno 
into general use, and eutiruly Hupor>a*do thoso whieb ignite through 
frictiou on any rough surface.” Wo regre.t to say that this gem 
of IWliomofitory eomposition has reinaineil imnoliced in n 
blue-book now iiesny five years old. Mr. M‘I.4agairH 
cplleogues oa the Committee first proposed to ain»md his 
panigraplu and then struck it out altogcthor. iVrhitps they 
thoaght tMt a Report of a Committee of the IBiUse of C’omnionH 
not to bo made the ineaas of pulling a particular maiiufoc- 
tura. If tbe Ueport had paaiied as tbe Chairman drew it, the next 
step would probably have been to move a r«S(dutioii of the 
of Conunotis that the only agfo matches are those which light upon 
the bojc Tha nmeiidineiit proposed to the psrH;.'’rAph was as 
mmariKabla aa the paraipraph itself. ’^Your Conmuttee are of 
iQMBkai that tha iinpoMtion of a small tax on cniuniQu lucifcr- 
ffialcliti {those whioL ignite by friction alouisl anywhere, sod are 
eonee^nently eo dangeroos in the hoods of chihlron ai^ h«^l;*«s 
pmom) mmU peadtteaa cmMetMo revenue, and by mguuy m- 
rtwiaahig Ibrii pike pradiiM « mm omM use of 
WpWptiiaj&C afiomii Ckwinoiisk whieheticha^^ 
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na thifl could have bees oddiwaad would have called loudly for 
reform. But the abaurd paragraph and the equallv abstud aniW* 
ment were rtliko raiected by the common sense of the majori^ of 
the Committee. The amendment was in eubstoace adopted into 
]^Ir. Lowe’s Budget of last year, and the paragraph which embodM 
Mr. M^Lagon’s lavourite idea was not forgottenein the debate of 
Wednesday last. 

Fraudulent incendiarism is doubtless an ineroasing crime. It is 
favoured by the roluctanco of Insurance Companies to acouire a 
character for disputing claims, and it is likely to be chectced 
the inquiries which this Bill would authorise. Some years ago 
Coroners assumed to invostirate the causes of fires as part of their 
ancient jurisdiction. But the Court of Queen’s Bench decided 
that this jurisdiction did not exist. Mr. M^Lagan described his 
Bill as establiHhing that us law which this decision set aside ; but 
this is hardly conoct, because, if the Coroner proceeded, as in 
cose of an inquest into the cause of death held super visum 
corporis, ho would summon a jury, and with their assist- 
ance prepare (ui inquisition upon which an accused person 
might bo put on trial, as in a case of murder. A Coroner 
oxeicising his ordinary jurisdiction enjoys the same immunity 
from notions for libel as other public functionaries ; and_if a 
)U)ws|)iip»r publishes and comments on the proceedings at an 
inquest, it obtains by law or custom a sufficient protection from 
vexatious litigation. It is proposed by Mr. M^Logan that a Coro- 
ni r idnilJ exercise this now or restorod jurisdiction with all tlie 
]jovvor.s and piivilcgca which he usually enjoys ; and if this pro- 
po^^al ha.s been iinporfoctly olfccted by the Bill, it will bo the uuty 
of CoYurumeiil either to stop the Bill or to, improve it. 


FAULTS OF VISION IN TURNER AND MULREADY. 

\ ItTlSTri naturally flocked in unusual numbers to hear M. Lieb- 
roich discourse lost week nt the Jtoyal lustitution on The 
I'fTect of certain Faults of Vision on I'ainting, with especial refe- 
rence to Tumor and Alulroady.” The lecturer is well known as an 
oculist, and ho high is his repute in Paris that M. Thiers the other 
day, when suff ering from an effection of the eyes, asked him to amio 
over from London. M. Liebroich. therefore takes n puthologieal 
view of art ; indeed, we were almost prepared to Lear froifi him 
that art geuiuH is but a form of dis^wisc'. Vet much of his h^tiiro 
was not only startling, but true. It seems indeed little else than 
a truism that short sight and long bight, that keen sight and dim 
sight, must nlloet an artist and his work. It also is easy to believe 
tJmt the eye with advancing years undeigoes functional and struc- 
tural chnng<‘3 which impair the clear dofinitiun of outline, or 
throw disordtu* into colour. The leclun'r’s attention was first directed 
to those cbrrinic changes by two pictures by Mulready, both in the 
Kensington Museum — replicas known respectively as ** Jlrother and 
yietor,” and “ Tlio Young Brother,^’ pnintedat an interval of twenty- 
ono years. Tim earlier work is comparatively grey, tender, and 
quiet; the luter is hotter, deeper, .stronger; and the theory is that tho 
painter’s eye with advancing ago lost its normal condition, that tho 
lens boennio coloured, or rather discoloured, as by a yellow film. 
’J'ho possibility of such a change need not be calhHl in question, 
but the speeilic caho adduced is for from being sufficiently strong 
or coudu.‘*ive, \Vo have again examined the later work, executed^ 
at the ngo of soventy, and wo foil to find loss of power or want of 
balance. Wo may mention also that Mr. KuaUiii, w’ho denounced 
tho picture when exhibited in the Academy as frivoloiiM in motive, 
recognized ** an exquisite play of colour m the liobb,” and admittod 
that the colour ol the wiiolo was puns.” 

Tho pictures of Mulready, which extend over a poriod of more 
than half a century, are in fact singularly exempt from discrepancies 
or abrupt transitions; tbo shadow's may be too purple, the lights 
loo ruddy, but the.Mo defects wore from the first inherent to a 
manner which iho inaster year by year studiously matured. We ; 
Tomomber witli interest a convorsation with the painter shortiv 
before his death, tho drift whereof was to show that sucu 
works aa '^Tho Choice of tlio W edding-Clowii,” painted at the 
ago of sixty, and perhaps:* tho artist’s niaaterpioce, had been long 
and anxiously eoii>*idered, that the method employed was ino»t i 
deliborato, that the forms and the colours were balanced and I 
n(]|justod with anxious forethought. Wo confess therefore that 
wo have some difficulty in realizing tho *Mtiults of vision” 
imputed to Mulready; not indeed that he had no faults, for, just 
os ©very mind is supposi*d to be insane on certain points, so it may 
bo assumed tlmt all vision is in some degree distorti^d or discoloureu. 
But the question stiiUcs us as ono of original idiosyncrac:y rather 
than of nccidimtal insanity or dibcase. Yet tho theory, whether 
flustained or n^futed by the facts adduced, geeiii-s to admit of easy 
illustration or explanation. Jji»t us suppose a person to put on a 
pair of yellow spectacles. Tho effect i.s ftii.Mumed to be, and wo 
think correctly, tliat the yellows in a landscape or in a picture 
unload extra strong, would be scan'cly recognized, and that the 
blues also, unities very decisive. would*bo neuUaUzod. Tho conae- 
quenoo seems to follow that tho pointer would throw ultra force 
into both yellow and blue; though against this supposition it 
must not be lar^lten that tho spectacles, or the crybtallino lens 
as the CAM may be, would discolour precisely in the same degiee 
the tones in noturo nnd the pigmonts on tho palotte. At all events 
the lectuier is, wo think, wrong in his cboico of pointers ; Mulready! 
as we have shown, does not serve his purpose, while Turner,^ 
<W6 sMl see; is odauced in support of a distiuct theory. 

Tutnerj it might have beensupposed, wouldserve os an ultra ex* 


ample of the omomod law that in liOa life tim Jew of tlw ayiebe* 
eomesmetomatiinilljyeUow. ItiehaidMeedlttcionoSlfatfas^ 
painful contrast than that presentad hj gisy, paaik wodkaapsh la 
^*The Frosty Mcnming,” exhibited in 1 8 131 and tnflaaiedaad fmred 
compositions like *‘Xhe Angel Standing 'in the Sun,’’ jMfailed 
thirty-three years later. There is a disease called odour bHisd- 
ness ; but Turner’s atfeetkm was nothing ahortcl tttlnur madnse© i 
his latest works are incoherent ravings. M. Liehre^, howiere<> 
did not dwell on these obvious aberrations; he insisted on 
certain supposed malformations in the cornea or the leoe, wknieby 
perpendicular lines are elongated, and horizontal liaas leokan in 
their continuity, so that all forms become hlurred and indistinet 
The lecturer amused, if he did not convince, his audience by dxperi- 
meats which seemed to show that a change of lens trannuites an 
early Turner, into a late Turner. The speculative oculist might 
have further fortified his cose by adduciiig the change in the 
manner of David Cox ; the early arawings of this artist ere sharp 
in touch and defined in outline, while his later eflbsions are vague 
AS clouds in dreamland. It may be objected that it u not etsy to 
understand how Turner could for many years remain obHvkraa to 
the startling (act that tho sun and tho moon were no longer for 
him round. An artist of the smallest common sense would at 
once put bis picture right. And thus once more we recur to 
the doubt whether Turner and Mulready did not deliberately, 
and with definite purpose, contract the mannerisms which 
the lecturer would identify with phytacol disease. Certainly 
tho elongation of treea into the iippt;r sky served a purpose, just 
AS tho tall and attenuated trees ol Baffiiello and Porugino aided 
the general composition. Again, long refiections in Venetian 
waters, and a soft haziness of outline in the palaces and gondolas, 
with a scintillation of colour at nven focuses, thou^ a treatment 
often pushed to excess, had an oovious intention. Turner strove 
to paint sunlight, he endeavoured to put upon canvas an atmosphere 
palpitating with heat, sunbeams wherein every dancing mote was 
burnished gold or fervid fire. Wo remember sailing on the Bay 
of Naples when, for the space of half an hour, this peculiar 
effect passed over the waters. The remark was made, Nature 
has at lost reached Tumor” ; for a whole life the artist had striven 
to realize this poetic aspect, iv'hich perhaps few besides himself 
had cared to analyse and understand. It requires care then lest, 
as wo have said, genius itself should be denounced as a disease. 
What would become of poetry or urt if oculists should insist 
on treating as a serious malady ** iho eye with fine frenzy 
rolling The lecturer spoke with pity of congenial minds 
that received with rapture the Inst extravagance of Turner 
or Beethoven. Some compassion, however, might fairly bo 
extended to cold critics who deny to on artist or his work 
ti soul because of some small fault of vision. Byron may 
have been the worst of critics; certainly he was neither calm nor 
cool ; but, what wos better, his imagination took fire when brought 
into contact with tlin beauties of nature or art. Yet we fear he 


might have alarmed his oculist when, in the presence of the Venus 
de’ Medici, ho exclaimed, ” Wo have eyes, blood, pulse,” “ the heart 
reels,” dazzled and drunk with beauty.” Tbo relation between 
tho passions and tho arts has never been rightly considered. His* 
tory, we believe, would show tliat groat artists have strong 
passions ; and especially an eye for colour is identified with fervid 
imagination, the love Of music, and lives brimful of pleasure. 
Titian and his brethren of Venice are cases iu point But Titian’s 
eye did not conform to the law laid down by tfie lecturer ; it be- 
came grey instead of yellow, aa may be seen by a picture in the 
Academy of Venice, painted beyond the age of ninety. In ihet, 
tho strongest colour pictures have been given to tho world not by 
old men, but by men in their full prime fiuring sumptuously* 
The Venetians were addicted to festivity; Rubens lived as a 
prince. The lecturer’s theory is not borne out by the minority ol 
painters in their decline ; for the most part when the sun ol lifo 
sets tho horizon is grey ; seldom are the heavens golden. 

M. Licbreich sUted that ho could walk through a picture 
gallery, aud point out the disease of tho eye under which tho 
p.aiuters w'cre severally autt'oring. In Franco he naturally pitched 
on M. Ziem. whose furiously coloured Venetian scenM might 
iiKiicdto an abnormal condition ns incurable as that of Turner. In 
Loudon it would appear that artists’ eyes are far from what they 
should be. The lecturer says that in our Royal Academy some 
pictures show a vertical eye, others the horizontal blur, while 
other compositions ore distinct and detailed, gonemlited and 
slurred according as the painter may be far or near sighted. One 
example more egregious than the rest was point^ out: aa artist, 
it would appear, had painted not only houses in sonsmne red and 
in shadow green, but had actually thrown w green ohad f on the 
bocks of some cows. The lecturer stated that he had had 
occksion to examine the of various a^tE^ and wa can well 
bcliove that a short-sighted or long-sighted enrstallioa hna w^d 
show itself in the disUnctneak or the want of distiaetneei^ In the 
distance or foreground of a picture. But here we ma^heerve 
generally of the oculist’s euppoeed diacoveriee that ww ie not 
now is true, while what is new is at any rate dnbkm We may 
further xemuk that the inconvenienee of abort sight has been so 
fully recognized that a considerable percentage rf oar population 
have already provided themselvee with the sin^ Meal in- 
strument known asa pair ol motaoles. Inlike f^nntf the dim- 
nees of vision consequent on eld tun henlrimn itnanlTj aiiHriaThi iil 
(md ameliorated. In Ehgfamd, at «ay mte, w3 aaseiWMaiaded 
th. upeanm or <r MOomW to tofi 

too obTion iiifinaidot, It toniu te totoo trC ^ -* 
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^ tf Qomfilex Mk •« ootouf 

, coiiU be flemoniomM. The niimber of penoei who 
u» tampiUe of dwHityiiohing between the compleiiieatafy ooloon 
ef M vA gieea it ao oomidonible that art muat tafller, and some 
ymelkilAnjiotkma in life may oooaaionidlj fell into oonmdloD; vet a 
man who feida himaelf bUnd after any sort will aoaroeW onooee 
ta UeoaUing the painting of picturea or. the working of railway 
igitaala But how a paeon may to the end of hie days be the 
^wtim of hia viaion receivea amuaing illuatration in the well- 
known atorf that once upon a time John Dalton walked into the 
Quakeie’ Meeting at Mancheater with a pair of iinming red atock- 
iun beneath hia knee-breeohea The Britiah Aaaociation, we 
baueve, took the incident into aerioua oonaideration ; but unfor- 
tunately M. Liebroich was not preaent. 

Many important pointa the lecturer could not* even glance at in 
the brief apace of eUty minutea. It was unfortunatOi for in- 
ataneOi that he made no allowance for tho distinction between art 
and nature, eapecially in the province of colour. Notes which 
we have twen on the freacoea in thu Vatican ebow/ for example, 
that Raffaelle, in the punting of draperies, used ntd os the shadow 
of greeoi and the Venetians capriciou^y, or rather puiposel^r, sported 
witii pigments prismaticaily, and never aimed at literal imitation 
of nature, except in a transcendental sense. We have often wished 
for a machine whereon, as upon a disc, we might whirl 
a Venetian or some other radiant composition round as fast 
aa a spinning-top; thus all the colours would be blended 
into one prevailing tone, and that tone, if the lecturer's theory 
be correct, should correspond with tho colour of tho artist's 
eve lena Such an experiment would probably ao to prove 
that Turner had in late life a jaundiced eve ; but if a picture of 
the middle period, such os ** Crossing the lirook,” were put on tho 
wheel, the resultant tone would be a bluish grey, which might 
come to near accord with a normal eye balanced to white light 
Human vision and outward naturo are in complete and exquisite 
keeping; in fact, however positive and prismatic are the colours 
present there is always a struggle and seeking for repose in white 
ugbt and grey shadow ; nature and art alike need tho balance of a 
completed chord. In what way want of balance in a painter s 
viaion may be set right it is not very easy to say ; for disease or 
age there can bo but palliatives ; for a lens too yellow, glasses of 
a eomplementary colour — some tone of purple — might be recom- 
mended. But nothing is more easy to set wrong or more diflicult 
to put right than what is technically known as on eye for colour.” 
Even a cold in tho head will throw a painter's colour all out, and 
drink, late hours, and other dissipation deteriorate bis pictures os 
much 06 his character. A sensitive eye for colour is, in fact, often 
the slave of the stomach, the victim of diseased digestion. But 
when faults in art vision are not organic^ but inoroly functional, 
they may be roctitied by any rSffima which improvers the general 
heiuth. We have known, for example, that a walk before break- 
fast clears the eye for colour ; and a painter tho other day told 
us that when jaded by overwork notning so soon restored his 
sense of bannony as a turn into his conHen'atory ; tho coiiipleiuvu- 
tary relations between a leaf and a dower, as in ;the common red 
geranium, range through tho entire gamut; to pa^s tho eye over 
such contrasted hannonics is like praolisitig semes. It is no now 
idea that all the senses are one and indiviHible. Professor Hamil- 
ton, in fact, held with reason that every senHO is but a phase of 
touch. At any mte au artist » eye for colour does not seem to be 
M> much an isolated inslruiiieot ns an organ which represents tho 
whole man. The metaphors u.«ed in ordinary 'spefich indicate that 
colour may be subject to every sense and ilispond to each mental 
emotion ; thus we speak of hot and cool colour, of quiet and even 
of loud colour, also of sweet, delicious, and luscious colour; and 
then, again, colour may be passionate and voluptuous, as in the 
Hgures of Ettv and the works of the Venetians generally. It is 
evident that M. Licbreich has trent<Hi of but a small section^f a 
large subject, and, while thanking him lor his suggestive discourse, 
we incline, after weighing the evidenoo, to xoturii the verdict of 
not proven. 


REVIEWS. 


DU 8AULLE OX PEltSECUTION-MADXESa* 

T he able work of Dr. du Saulle throws the light of the widest 
and fullest knowledge of mental disease upon one of the 
special phases of the constitutional tendency to madness. There 
is a whole group of esses in which the morbid and uncontrollable 
cimving for sedrecy and self-copceajment comes os one of the 
symptoiDS or iiidicatk)ii8 most frequently to be observed, and re- 
qukmg to be most definitely analysed in relation to tho influences 
genenuly predisposing to aberration. The author's official position 
as physician to perhaps the most important lunatic asylum inEurope 
has afforded him exceptional advantages for the study of this 
Imncb of morbid mycholpgy, while tho long list of books in which 
be hoe embodied toe resulUof his experience will be some proof, to 
those to whom the name and servfeesi of the writer are lass known 
tkoB (1^ ore in bis own eoiwtry, eff tho ceol and industry which 
he bee during many yean brought to beer upon his task. 


* XeMlndw Bar fe Ih. Utonnd 4 d fiouUe, Laiif^ 

riiutital de Vimea Hddechi ds fboiploa fieBicetrs, Ac. Foriss Henri 
Flea. till. 


Vtm tin eerlieal timea H bed been the uuiloat to dfetiogufeh 
the two bned desees of general and apeeiel medbuwi Ivbi^eae 
kler the feahkii to eebdivide the vietims of pertiit uiedneei into 
thoee whose uotioua took a Jqvooa or lively tunu end thoie who 
beoeme Md or luroofin|(. FmttiaU theceeeeorpavtlil taflsd 
were brought together, without distinction, under the eiNMMOU 
category of melencholy. ^uiiol, aiming at greater preoitioUp re« 
oogmied two foetus of pertiel dioonler, whioh ho termed lypeouuiia 
ana monomania ; but in the application of his methM he left 
so great on element of eonlbslon that Dailloivor. with a view to 
obviating it, proceeded to subdivide Eaqulrors lypemanioos into 
two claasea— first, that of the deproasea and moody, liable to 
develon in extreme oasea into utter stupor or insenaibility ; 
secondly, that in which melancholy took a more acute character, 
issuing in various forms of active monomania. Scientific preciiion, 
however, it was clear, celled for a IWther step ouwiuds in the 
pathology of the subject. It was of importance, at all events, to 
detach certain natural groups or classes from the too wide and 
crowded divisions under which the authorities bod drawn up the 
increasing ranks of the insane. To ono of these the able mono- 
graph of M. du Saulle, Le VvUre PcrstfctifiOHs, is devoted. 
The idea of being persocuted, of having one's stops dogged or 
haunted by enemieH, frequent as it is in its occurrence^ ana clearly 
as it is distinguished by its symptoms or charactenstios, is in- 
cluded by imj^^ication iu the mulaucboly of nnol, tho ly^mania 
of FiSquirol, and the sad or gloomy monomania of Baillargor. M. 
du ShuUo proceeds to trace it throughout. He studies it in its 
various as{H)Cts by the light of all the phenomena whioh bear upon 
it, and ho makes of ii a species of madness by itoelf, invested with 
the importance due to a class of mental disorder which in Paris 
alone extends on an average to fivo hundred cases a year, llis 
book has been compiled, he tells us, from his notes of lectures to 
the practical class of the hospital, published at tho request of the 
physiciuna and students, founded upon a personal study of oases at 
the municipal asylum, and aided by the unpublished observations 
of twenty years left by I’rofessor Lasdguo. The registers of the 
Prefecture of Police, as well as those of tho BlcAtre. Supplied a 
further quantity of material, out of which, after ciirenil efimina- 
tion, a large mass of scientific facts has been brought together 
full of deep and lively interest to the publit!, while of the utmost 
siguilicHQce and value to tho philosophical sludont of mental 
dist^iiKe. 

What are the general signs or symptoms which betoken what, for 
lack of a neater term, wo must call ” porseciition-maduoss/' or the 
notion of being for ever throamned, watchod, or haunted by secret 
foes P The observations of M* Lasi^gue, stroogthenod by those 
of Dr. du Saulle, make it possible to trace these iu numerous 
instancuH from tho first moment that the idea of porsocution fixes 
upon a mind which Iiuh hitherto shown itself not otherwise than 
SHUO. From the moment when the cloud of suspicion crosses it, 
the element of inaiinity gives to the feedings and the conduct of the 
\ictim H direction whtdly different from that which would be 
followed by a por'k>D of sound intelligence. The suspicions and 
fears wliicli prompt a sane man to seek the cause or motive of hia 
being followed or haunted, to trui^o the aiilhom and initigatora 
of Ins i>orsecutiijn, to meet and rebut their plots or chaigos, and 
with this view to invito tlie counsel and co-ojonratioii of others in 
dbravelling and exp«)Ming tho conspiracy, lead tho victim of mania, 
on the contrary, even if he invites confidence and sympathy, to 
start with an absolute conviction of the foci, so os to need no 
proof of the exist enc<5 of the conspiracy against bim. Though he 
may protest that be knows nothing that ho has done to call u>r it, 
bis wonder at its existi'nce never goes beyond the point of protest 
and complaint. The smallest circumsUnce c<4ifintis his suspicious ; 
the very attempt to combat and disfHd his illusions only gives 
them a now quarter on which to fix. What was at first a vague 
M;D»e of unefisiness, a general idisa of things going wrong, 
settles itself by degrees into a dcliulfo channel, in which the 
whole thoughts and einotioiw get absorbed. In some cases real 
and grave misfortunes or mental shocks have gone before 
and predispost;d to this alienation of the reason. But in 
others no predisposing cause is to bo traced. Tho vague 
proscQtimont of threatened evil will indeed be filled up by 
the mind In some way coniiectod with previntis habits, ex- 
periences, or pursuits. Coiiinierciul rivalry will be the bugbear 
in one case, political opposition and cabals in another, mysterious 
diseases, ocxmlt poisonings, sudden fits or ncrideats will harass a 
third. If he does not actually hear voices in tho air, or see 
palpable shapes which mock or meimco him, tho niost trivial 
incident has a moaning for one so possessed. The smile or laugh 
of a passer-by is taken as a personal insult. Any casual remark 
will seem to apply to, or to threaten, him. 'J'he tolling of a hell 
sounds his death-warrant, or tho moaning of the wind his funeral 
elegy. A group standing near will be proof enough of a doMy 
coDspiraej. If given to scientific pursuits, be will perhaps 
thinx himself the victim of some subtle influence, electric or 
chemical, or he may suiri>ect his food to ha drugged, or secret 
mechanism to be placed under his bed. In (he middle ages the 
wretch thus peivccuted 'would believe himself to be possessed by 
demons or evil spirits, to be under tho spoils of sorcerers or 
Witches, or sold 1/j foul, malignant, and iinearthly powers. In 
these iys the imaginaiy (*te more probably lakes the form or 
secret societies, or occult nodal or political enemies. Sometimes s 
•ingle enemy attracts the whole force of suspicion, jwo« v# 
or lite, in which case murder is the 

madman's pasdons. The murder of Archbishop Bihonr wss me 
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result of this brooding on the part of Verger over 
wronga:— 

81 le d^ire revdt enllii It floimt It tilut grtTt et It plus ttnible, 1» mtltdt 
to comnlttt dtns ate tiilUtde otMm : 11 tt loniitrtit k touCt pfdoflonptthm 
t'Aoign^ da (Nmimtiot diM brnmct tt t'italt tlnolanMitda cot> 
Uutdtt a^rtt ittoadtintt. Ay aia peiir d’etre empowonn^ il clitogt ttOHita 
Jour dt Iburoitaeani j U tch^U tt pxdptrt hii-mimo att tlimtntt* at vt tt 
dMtdrtr to ttpinolt h It borAt-ibnUiae, rtr qui aolt ce que nsnftnuertit 
une bouteiUt? Soup^onneux, totnbrt et ttcitum^, U (Uie 1« bruit «t It 
Ibult 1 U M mtt tus ti^uelt, doit «t oommeote lut tittia, lot ptmUt, Itt 
gcttot on le rmrd de coux: qui ropproclitriC, ot, au iriilinu d«t trooitt d'an 
qui-vina peip6ael| U lOtto vUontltn k i'atfllit de It m^i^oetd nouvtUe qui 


yt dtft imtgmdt contre 
•Igndt, ill 


D'uue lungiioiiuitd en tpptrtiiee rd- 
[’ttalmile tilcncMiueinent lee qui rotteiirfient et 11 Itt 


M iMswonncu 


C«JbBtiqa*U tUumt^ dee reaaeutuueote qu'ilsuflcite, dvaoraget ildeeUtiQe. 
Kt It coiit<de% pte i juloux U'line duuluur qu'il Htvuuie, ii It Veut Atot 
piultgt tt to idqueRtre inci’ rlli*. 

Un jmiT ceiteiidani, la eat conible ct rexivipdmtion arrive. !.« 

■dliflUttloTi oppHienie a fait aon tetupAj riicurti du la rebellion u toiind. 
iJiax noytut, titii d’aborci, prcMoiieut : tortir vuloiiUireaient de It vie^ 
«tv Uiio d^lurathui Nupreme, rejcter aur m‘4 (iiiaeniia lu ddtdioiiurunte 
ntpoottbilitd de ce aui<'id«' li'iitruiejsit iirov(H|u<< pux oux souht, ou e’lirmer 
d'lm Ibr hoinii'ide ct ARHaHsinrir Ic cliof euj)po.io dii cuinplot, dont uo« upiulo 
atre fitillieinatioii do i’ouic u dt^'uilo tout*' la traiuo. 

Li the uumorous ciises by %vhicL M. du Saulle illusuntes and 
enforcoB bis viows oi' this kind of mental alienabian, almost every 
phase ivhicb the morbid imagination in question is wont to asHUtue 
ivill be found exuniplilied in actual cx^erienco. Suicide in 
perhaps tlic majority uf oiiscs forms tbo readiest and most coiumou 
mode of the victim s attempted escape. In others wild and often 
ingenious modes of ilight tiid comaMilineDt are his resource. > Wo 
art not going to spooulato upon the possible solution tlmt uiay 
thus bo found for a mysterious disappearance which of late 
Agitated society at home, confirmed as ibis hypoUiesis might bo 
by the vraort of ** wuudt^r-inadnoss ’* maniiested by Hauer, tho 
lydiMuiy itustttun, at a former pc>riod of his life. We ar(3 for 
fromiaylng it down that tho explanation of his strange conduct 
will ever be traced to an uhulliti<ju in u particular form of what we 
liave been taught by Ur. du Saullo to regard as porsacution-mania. 
But with the facts before us which our author a wido cxporieiice 
has brought together, aud with the pathological reasoning which he 
has with so much consistency and force brought to boar upon tiiciu, 
wo feel the loss need to waste our energies of ftin(;y or harrow up 
pur feelings by raw bead and bloody bonus’ apparitions uf Hus;»iiin 
Yehm-^genchts sitting in T^ondon, and of men hale of body and sound 
In inteuect and will being s|)irited away from railway blatioiis, 
with not a trace of their corporeal or worldly remains coming to 
light. It majf be that tlie missing man is yet to turn up safe 
and sound, as in the ridiculous case of 8}>eko. Id tho nieanwLilu, 
if wo must uoeds choose between two hypotheses, wo had rather 
look for the solution of the piu^ilo to the records and tho pnuci- 
pies of science^ than to any wild theory of bloody rites wbert^by a 
reliiiitlesa and invisiblo Skoptzina inflicts upon its membors tlio 
Alternative of an inscrutable death or of fidelity to the precedent 
set by one who has been canonized, for the first time within our 
knowledge, by tbo tSpnetutor of Fobruory 17, ns ** St. Origen.” 

In an appendix to his work J)r. du Saulle gives us the boiiofitof 
Ills professional opinion m to the mental state of the iuhabitniiLs of 
Paris under tho exciting scries of evonla which marked the pro- 
gress of tho recent campaign and the siege of th<3 capitiU, Contrary 
w what must have been the geueral impression, he is prepared 
with figuTos and obsoi'vations which sot aside the idea of any great 
And idmormul addition to tho nuuibors of tho insane, rolitical 
revolutions and catustrophcfl have no effect, he argues, save upon 
minds predisposed to disorder, in wliich ease they only precipitate 
AU inevitable result. Any othcjr cause of exciteiiieut would 
havA had no effect no less violent tlmn that of the fall of a 
throne or a street fusilludo. The gn^Htest sot iul disturbances have 
'.hut a sught inlluonce upon tbo mental cvmditieu of a pcuple, for 
Iho simmo reason that they are transient. Prom 1847 to 1854 
ntin^r of insane patients admitted at the lUcOtre vaiicd no 
Bioro than in proportion to the (^dilation of the population of 
PariA during tuat period, In au asylum con tain iug i ,000 lunatics, 
M» Korol could find but five who had gone out of their minds 
ikom j^itical excitement. Such few cases as M. Belhomme hod 
auurkaa in 1848 wer«) trnceablo, our author is convinced, to nre- 
dkiMitioD. A more prolonged and gradual influence is needed, 
ha nq^Maents, to overthrow the normal power of the brain. 
That the cases of inentAl alioiiatiou throuriiout France have 
lilQieaMd in a lamentable proportion he admits as a fact, W 
he Attrihutes it to laxity of moral training, to vicious methods of 
ilSilniation, to the want of all beliefi to tbo low niond tone of 
dhemtuie, to tbe culture of egotisui.and material indulgence of 
thiwt for gold, with its accomiwinyiug evils of 
AiaUiil speculation, violeut ups and downs of fortune, and 
jfaMdiA ftiar or hope, not to speak of excesses in drink and 
OMte 0^ various kmds. In the teinable chronicle of tho sioge 
Wkiw du SauUe's professional figures supply, uoUiing 
% anblA ahj^thig than the number of young workmen between 
tav utt ht an and twmi^^two yeam of age ,broiwht in suffering from 
vigils aloohcJlBtti. Inveiihtrs of all sorts of ridiculous schemes 
tkf MBBkfXAttug ^ I^ssiAiis Abound, but this the Doctor con- 
* * * hUff partioular ohannol into which the situation turned 

tendency to mania, dpon women the efiect in 
Il AmI of dasptdr, Usm, ffroane, mid weariness of IHt. 

I AMd. of diNMarea hmeU; hut few omss of 



acute mania come upon the lists of the depdt Ue mmority ace 
tm^able to what our anthor temis **phyiiiq1fyeel want’’**- 
htaial loss offood,wanBth| and aleep. In some the vertfaMefnan 
cuiion-madnets appears in the fom of liuici]^ oneself hmm Iqr 
the enemy, fearing to be shot asspiee, ana not afiMr enlntAiikddei 

ensue from this csitss.* Senile decay or idiotqy is seea massMl^ 
moA, especiaUy among the aumerons poor thrown into tke/cHv ftom 
the haniiouA The most oritioal hour for the dsahtof the JMastUfe 
was when the emissaries of the Commune oroka ia{ PWiftsur 
Xiasdgue was driveo away, the direetdr clapped in jptisoa, and tier 
almoner and eighteen Sisters of Mercy were expelled. Br. du AsuUe 
stuck manfully to his post Among those who eane under his 
care was the iU-fated President Box^ean, of whose meatalatate and 
heroic end touching details are to be read in Dr. du Sanlle’s nanja- 
tive. Other names, among the rest those of Assi, LuUier, Bo ss ol , 
Urbain, Courbet are met with upon the physician's roll. Brief as 
it is, and limitea to one aspect of a criua in itself uai^pm in 
histoi^, this record is of singular value as that of one who was In A 
pecuhar sense behind tbo scones, and conversaut in an excqplioBAl 
manner with the internal springs of action. 


THE LIFE AND UEIGN OV EDWARD !.• 


T llh) author of the Greatest of the IHantoyeneU looks back with 
satisfaction upon his wr^rk. He has laboured to restore 
ICdward 1. to his proper posi lion in history, and has now the pleasure 
of quoting a nuinoor of writers of high reputation, who, if they have 
not quite gone his length in wnrshinping Edward, have at any 
rate admitted that he has mad(3 an able defence of the great King. 

IJo Ui)w comes before tbe world with a secoud work upon the life 
and reigu of his hero, a reviriud and altered vei>ion, io which, as he 
tells us, all tho more important and coninnertod questions have 
been reconsidered, and the chapters which concom them almost 
entirely rewritten.’’ Iteconsidoration, however, and the Ispseof a 
dozen years have not coole(l the ardour of the author’s admiration 
for Edward, to whom he stands much in the same relation in 
which a preux chcvalior stocKl to bin lady-love. Agalust Soots, 
Welshmen, lovers of national independence, students of the Con- 
stitution, ho is ready to niaiiitniu the honour of the object of his 
adoration. When bo ropeaU tbo ]>rHisit whicb Professors Odd win 
Smith and Burrows, Dean Hook, and Sir Edward Creai^ havo 
accorded to his former work, it is evident that the groat Planta- 
genet is foremost in his thoughts, and that he only records his 
own good deeds in tho same spirit in which JJois-Guilbert 
lKiHs(«‘d of tho exploits wliich proved his love for Adelaide do 
Montmnaro, Everything which might— vve wdll not say discredit 
Edward, because honust ret^earcb can tind so little to bis discredit— 
but wbicb might have rufliud bis dignity, is passed over, or at least 
apnhtgizttd for. Thus it is notorious that Edward, on ono occasion 
nt least, littered an oath ; tho fauious dialogue , — ** By God, Sir 
Earl, you shall cither go or hang,*’ By God, Sir King, I will 
neither go nor hang,” well known as it is, could not be omitted in 
any account of tho political strugglt^s of 1 297. But it is accom- 
p^iiiod by a note to explain that the anthor, ** remcnibering the 
coiKstiuit and earnest attention to religious duties shown by 
Edward,” was at first ** Lnclim'd to doulit whether the chroniclers 
might not bo in error in ascribing this oath to tbe King.” On* 
finding, however, that the Pope hiuHelf, in a public reception of 
Edward’s ambassadors, nssoveratod ** per ])eum’*tbat ke would 
do tlie King justice, our biographer t(n>k comfort and came tO'the 
conclusiou that **eYou religious men in those days thought it 
lawful to use language similar to that employed by Abraham, by 
Joab, and by Neboniiah.” Wo are glad he haa mode his mind 
easy on the subject, else we should hardly have thought the 
W('rth so much consideration. 

Other matten which were mentioned in his former work buvo 
been silently dropped in tho present. Wo are still kiformad of ih» 
rej^ucings of nobles and citizens ut Edward’s birth ; but we are no 
longer told how greedily King Henry sought after pieieutl for 
his firstborn, or of the sarcastic Norman who observed, God gave 
ns Ibis chila, but the King sells him to us.” Is this only from a 
desire not to repeat what tho author had written before, or is it 
that ho shrinks from introducing his infant hero under an aspect 
which is slightly ludicrous Y After all, if Eilward was sold to ui^ 
it may bo plead^ that he turned out worth tho money. 

However, tbo author of Greatest of the Ptantageneti stands 
on a much bisher moral level than most admiring biographen. 

He is not guilty of aUempting to persuade us that wxong is right 
if done by his hero, or of emulAtiog the writer of whQmllaoAmy 
averred that, if it were irresistibly proved that Lord 
coucemed in the poieomog of Sir Thomss Overboxyi ha would 
tell us that at the b^iuuipg of the seventeenth ceutniT ift wai 
not thought impro]^ in aman to put aiaenic into the hnw r 

friends. Edwsid, in fact, would nordly tempt a pmfempd ^ 

washer of viilaina; for when the wont acousstioas that Seoi or 
WelahniAu eon hong Against him are looked intigi, ilm siMfy 
come to this— that he was ambitioofx punned hw eMl u 

heartless diavegani for patriots oad toeir feeUags. £veii^g|MtiiMr 
that he wwted, m modem uhrons to rectify hn fooiitiM% m» 
his natural boundaries^ to eneot the unify of tlieVuiiAlfiic 

not vet come wkh^ ie entitled tp pass mwm 

wmhea, or to inaWM <00 W m MMSHtj. 
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ft^MtsAti^aiNkiii mOtrUm rnmumitlNM mi 
fwdUf^ flMn^ offal 

ma Mvav deaind bj him; but to bring tb« wbido Inad btto udty, 
M fa a to nndamtomS warn ImpatlUbt bad bna bio cbjoet 
fiiM Ifa oMiniaaBaiit of Ua roim” HwUanubM'ivtoii b 
ol^toMtlibaeiloaiBoofar li^aod fap^ Um Mw bfau 
oWntitato hia.bitta>Timd'tbMafbMO|ipaaMttn. fttaoatiMgofy 
.^itod fao tfat bu overtakon Xiwwd, and «m whioh ooidd mwt 
faa bo«D nitieiiwtiBd Inr bia oantemiHinttaa. to whna bo «a 
"'tibo flmm (dCnateBdaffl” 

T99wmt moa of alk 

Ant io waita wtu* ant wyt. 

IlMt Welabmen and Scotolimeii abould heap maladictions upon 
him might have bami looked hut it eoutd never have beeti 
aipeeted thee hia own people^ whose inteihsts ho had kept 
•teediihr m view, would, after the lapae of some four centuries, 
diMMl the testittdii j of wiitors of their own nation, and be ooih 
tent to take their opioion of their ^at King from the pens of his 
hemdltarj foes. The crime which ie imputed to him — for his 
obnoxious tolls and talUages, of which complaint might be made 
with some rrason, have lelt no great itnprewdun — is simply tiiat 
he wished to make England strong and peaceful. As the (irat 
Kuig sinee the CoiK|iiest who cared for the land and the people 
over which he ruled, he mi^ht meet with more generous treat- 
mentf Historiiml students, indeed, have this time cleared their 
mia^ of Scottish romance, but it is not so easy to change popnlAr 
ideas. Lovers of poetry tliink of the ** ruthless King ’* or Gray, 
and the ^^fell Edward” of Scott; children adore the seim- 
Wgendary Bruce, and the English monarch who never watched a 
mder, and was never huuted with blomlhounds, has little chance 
(H ousting bis adventorous rival from their anbctiotis. But those 
who can free thenoMelves from tho fusi i nation of the TfUm of a 
Qrm^dfathi»r and the Lord th* Isiea may profit by the den 
and forcible statement of Weidi and Soetttish al^rs hers given, 
which points we go heartily along with the author. So f^ur from 
Edward being an unprincipled conqueror, he acted throughout 
with romaikabUi honesty and openness. Ilo claimed what tlicre 
was at least good orouud to conb^idcr his legal rights, and 
claimed no more. The fhet that he decided against the proposal 
of some of the compeiitors for the Scottish crown to divide 
Scotland into throe — a scKome which would obviously have 
given great advantages to the I^ird rarhtnount— is sufficient 
proof of tho hoiivsty of his dealings. The author has well shown 
now unreasonnhle is the charge of cruelty sii often brought against 
him* Llewellyn was treated with leniency, and oven with gene- 
rosity ; David, false and ungmit'ful, certainly deserved nothing 
bettor than to he lefr to the law ; Wallace, the savage devntitauu' 
of Korthumheriand, ha<l a hope of mcivy held out to him if ho 
chose to submit As for the ncciiseiion that Edward iuilicted 
barbaious punishments, the writer tnily remarks, ''For more than 
four hundred years after Walkco’s death no Euglishniati ever 
dreamed tlmt thero had been any noculiar cruelty in the lUiHlo of 
hia execution.” Ii)dwiud*s avowed intentinn of taking vengenneo 
on all who were conuemod in the murder of Comyn was simply 
the expression of a just and liahtucais indignation. We subjoiii 
the aawor*s observations u^Hni this subject 

Yst the desik of that aoblsman hml cle)>riv(>il him of no fsvonrite,.~of no 
intimate pemomd fVwnil or CDunaellor. Between tins HooUhrit hsroii aiol 
the King th«ro had been very JiitJe iutarcoiine. For ft)ur or hvt* ytwn 
Comrohad kept tlic d<0d agninst r'cfwsrd, while Bru9o hnU hren pn/fcHHing 
Ike Z4>nl in hfs wrvi»^. But Kdwanl rvrognired m a frank 

and earnest opponent, )»tio oarrii'tl on tlie w;ir iimir'mbmiaaion sernitod lo lie 
a doty, and mea mirronderfal lua 4oriHr«l, scnt'pled pesoiv gave his S.*tlty to 
Uw Kiag, and kit oeesiMMir. And XCda'iint saw this notiiemaii tmtuher'^ 
ousfr mufilaivd W that K4>bcrt Bnice who had often aat iit hia Uhie and 
prowased atlaebnwnt to hhn mnrderpd, too« norvly beoause ha would not 
join bk UtmML Ihmw the King^a \'uti<'iiHmt rkrlsioii aeefoed at onoe to be 
taken, that Ihr Bruee sad bin abottonr there was to be no more mercy. Tlic 
blood of Comyn should bo fully svongecL ^ 

At the same time w« aw disposed to feel more sympathy for 
the Seels and the W>Uh than the author woold perhaps allow 
to be their due. Edward, indeed, was blecnelees in tho matter; 
he found hhneelf with logwl ch^s over Scotland and Wales; 
he es s ort ed them in a fiiir and legal manner ^ sad it was 
not Hkdy that he sbotiid havtj any respa^ for a love of in- 
dependoDoe which asserted itself by pillaging and devastating 
bto intmediato domiakme. But it is fair to consider that tho 
Welsh princes end people eoold not bo expected to have any 
feelings of loyalty towards the etien King of so alien mce. Bo, 
too^ with Seitiuad, Ethnttiogkidty the eo-caUed Scots might be 
Enj^iakoreA ; but, as a maltor of fiiet, they did not love tboir 
Seistbecn breihm; and, Jadg&ii|i Peter Langtoft^ the hatred 
w«e leeipiwtod* Of the otento of tbs qnesfeloo between the 
^ OtowDS ctf SesdsMl snd EngtotM^ the ordfaunp Scot who followed 
Wallaiee would know nDthma; bnt the presense of JBoglkb 
•bkyeiB wmiid be a grieveaoe tMt Sfimc home Ie him. A» for the 
advaetogve of unity, they are atsB tiinee bettor appndmtni l^lhe 
stoonnerimtkmtlumby the weaker. ”Seotlaadt*^ems tim aramr, 
“ine c es de d imdmB^toutoUdngall hto^Bdwimre} work; bi^ 
that Sssttond was the bettor for eook undoim im ws ‘ 
wltofeset entovtsaMd, a meet mitonfcen ^fUi k 

ideaef *'9eaUkh unMendenee’ mast bsva edit tfoe toss 
foomBrose^diff toEHsaketh’astkstoaqiUHtor of a toffifen ed 
ftihuMa Hvmr As. however, the itosts chose is enlsitsifi. tfato 
«lmtl0HAiisib*'it » mattof for tbs akl aiaeei tfotoJBdwssdt dgA 
Bstiba ID eaavwk thsm. Them wee mweii wie ds m ttAaoUPs 


maUbim onght to be osl eh illt id ky B Ito rtl s b- 
asamrtlonsi foetieel, and A^uafee hmmitai m A^umml 
JwdgiMnA^ 

N i ii hirimi werjdtoetoher sgree with the endto wfoMtlni iS- 
eries the Bmle of B s isf o i d sod Ifforfolb to order to ettHtlto pes- 
foetjdoiir^ Ihito ssvMtoim, and body oontostoth^ 
fftofi e rie of their oouairy. It is of oouieR eseytoi nsl n ua le d eii ts 
of the pnriwol anynmu'e motives, it is miey to eay thal WtoNI 
Hmfcm ani Noriblh deprived Edward of the povrer of teyffatt 
totk end tolltoges without a gmnt, they wem only stootoM tnr 
dielihe of tba war wirii Pvaaee, nod reluctance to part wtob thair 
money. The author pleads that Edward had grvmi the firosdoin 
whisb skmo rondorad tho msietiiBoe of the Earls possible i that Ida 
ehaiaeter was each m to entitie him to the cooddenoe of his wkmto : 
that Hereford and Norfolk should not have dessirtod him as a 
cfitical moment, and that "prises and talUages” wem of the 
nature of " miulsitions,” a word of mysterious sound which may 
cover anything. Yot the I^ong Parliament ie not genovnUy hUmea 
as uttpstiiotlq for pressing its mevauoes upon Charles L at a time 
when he had two wars upon his bsnds, end knew not which way 
to turn for money ; nor the Commons of a later period| when they 
rafosed to grant the Deliverer himself a revenue on tae tarme on 
which his predccemdirs had enjoyed it Wo know that WUHam, 
like Edworti, felt himself an ill-used man They trusted King 
Jmiics,” ho complaiiiod, " who was sn oiioniv of tiioir religion and 
Uioir laws, and they will not trust me, by wWn their rellgioB and 
thuir laws have been preservod.** But a conviction that neiefcnd 
imd Norfolk were right in their principlo need not make us uqjust 
to likiward, who can haitily be blamed for showing some mluiitoaoe 
to givo up n valuable prorugutivo. 

The stylo of tho toiok is not equal to the vigour of the argu- 
ment ; its worst fault being a habit of saying Uiings twtoa over, 
and soniotimes uftoner. Edward once exclaimed, being tohi 
that it wits in his p«)W(>r to show memv to some offonder, ^ Moff 
TMtfdon him I Why, I will do that for a who seeks my graoet” 
Fine as tiie stmtiiuent was, it is not iiuprow'd by boing mr timas 
repeated. We also notice a serious moicuuracy— the confuston of 
the statute of Mortmain of Edward I. witli the Act of Gobrne II,, 
commonly but inot>rii|^lly known by the same name. " Uonea* 
forth ” is tlie writer's Slimming up of thefnrnicr statute, "no man 


should be allowed ' with dying hands ' to will away his poamtatons 
' to holy Church.’ All such bequests were declared to be 
illegal ami void.” Now there is not a word about dving baqiiesto 
in the shitute of Edward j and thus a long disquisitton upon tho 
great iving's religious fasJinfpi, setting forth how, though ha could 
not throw oH' the belief of his age, and himseif made large gifts 
for the good of the soul of his bedoved Eleanor, he nevartfaeJaae 
saw the evil tyU pennitting men on their diiathbeila to will away 
their eststos under spiritual coercion, has no foiiiidation. An 
OAlinirer of Edward might, one would think, havo taken the 
troubio to read the stiituto bo lauds $0 highly. 

In spite of thieio drawbacks, the book is one of great totoiwat 
and argam<«ntative power. The author is never an tinmmoaiiig 
{mnegyrist; bo is an advoesto stating ell tho arguments on cma 
of tho (^0. Whether he will surged in bringing any Seotob- 
men to acknowledge their rightful Lord Paramount may bedoubtod; 
but wo trust that he may be the tnimns of teacHltig soma mla^ 
guhlMl lOfi^lish to appreciate one of the gmatest and most 
maligned oi thedr Kin(^, and of convincing tliem that, to fiur from 
bning crfnjl, omfty, and unsorupuloua, Edward was in truUi m i 
of singular conscimitioiurium, demency, and honour. 


THE TUOBOLIGU BUSINESS MAN.* 

W E were, wo most confess, somawhat prejudiced agalnto this 
btmk. The lifo of one thnroiighgtnug Meth(Kibt by an- 
otbeor thoroughgoing Methodist did nut at iirst siglit promwe to 
; be very interesting to tho general reader. We thougnt we had 
beforo us a hu^e tmet— 4 1 4 pngns long — whore H would be shown 
' how MetlKolistical virtue is as bountifully rewatried here ss it will 
, be benwitor. The reward, wb oxpectod, would be pHiportlened to 
the rise of the tract, and oonld even be roughly eslaolntcd before- 
I band. If, in a tract of four payee, a widow pmvimialy addicted to 
; alcobolio liquors attonds a revival meeting^ gehi convortod, and is 
. preedited with a mangle, how much will a nrorchant receive 
whose history tills more than one hundred times four pages F 
. Now, though there is certainly enough Midhodistu to satisfy eyen 
; the mcHit serious persons anamg tfiai most oerioua coniuiuiiity, 
i yet there is a good deal ebe hemdas. And, though the ordinal 
‘ unconverted and unrevived reader (if we may venture to coin ttoi 
I term ) will skip a great deal of tho religious exptjriences, still 
he will allow, we have no doubt, that both th«j author and iiis 
hero bear the impress of th trough sincerity, Mr. Gregoiy, in hi* 

. biography of Mr. Walter Fowdl, a merchant of Mclbouras and 
I LandoUf has lined at sliowtog that a man con by at the Baton time 
I a thorough man of businesB and tbormighly rrdigioni, that he ean 
j rapully moke a large fortune^ a^d ooatinui! to ht« one of the strictest 
; mambm of one of the etrioteat Churches, We could bave^iAed 
‘ that Mr. Gregory could have cat down hia memoirs to half the 
We mast admto that he has not been nearly #0 long he imght 
Iwyo beat, for Mr. PowaU left behina him , wtom he dk^d, a "jo ur- 

tin. 
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nal of eleven folio volnmee/’ It is eometbing to have to cut down 
cloven folio volumee to ono octavo. Nevertlielew, if the octavo 
could have been halved, its readers likely enot^h would have 
been doubled. It is no doubt a most difficult matter for a biographer, 
who is almost always a friend, if not a relative, to distinguish be- 
tween what will interest the general reader and what will interest 
only the little group of which the hero was the most conspicuous 
figure. If, as Muli&re used to road bis plays to his housekeeper 
niid watch what passages made her laugh, biographers would 
find some one to wnoni to read their manuscripts andf watch what 
pussoges made him sleep, u great improvement might be obtained. 
However, Mr. Gregory has not in point of length sinned above all 
biographical sinners, and so we must not insist too much on this. 
Neither has ho formed an exaggerated view of the man whose life 
ho has undertaken to write, uor, as writers so often do, called upon 
the world to lament for the loss of a genius of which it hears for 
the first time. In his introductory chapter, in writing of his 
friend, ho modestly enough says ; — 

Ills career Is the more iuMfriielivo, inatmnrh he was not a man of 
i;eniua or of splendid Acconipli>)hau'nt\ though of Huperlor natural ability 
and conicicntiouH Helf-enlturo, In t*hort, he was not n prodigy* but a 
pattern. ** Patient roritinujiiu'i* iu well doing vra.i the whole aecret of his 
apiritoal and temporal ttuires*!. it can scarcely be un uninteresting or 
tuiprodoctivu inquiry to ask wliiit were the principlc'i and habits by wTilch 
111! acquired wealth, retained wealth, and devoted wealth to its legitimate 
uses. 

Mr. Powell may justly lie regarded as a representative man— reprosen ta- 
tl\'i) of a cIahs whirh onu would fain beliovo to be increaning, and dosliutd to 
incroaiKV notwithstnndlng the confes>edly low state of inercuiitile morality ; 

A rloM displaying all the energy and aeuteneas of self'mado men, yet withal 
spirltually-ininded* sensitively honest, benevolent, public-spirited, and bent 
vn intellectual culture. 

Walter I’owell, like many another man who bos made bis way 
in the world, wiis tho son of panmts who were sufliciently intelli- 
gent and suliiciently well educated to give him some little store of 
leaiiiinB and an eager longing after more, aud yet were so poor 
that, ouer all, tho chief schooling he received was the schooling of 
-circumstances. His father and mother, when he was still nn 
infant, had settled in Van Diemen s TiOud, which as a colony was, 
like our hero, also in its infancy. There they, with many others, 
had had groat hardships to struggle agaii|st, and Walter received 
that stern training in economy which, mon^ perhaps than any- 
thing else, leads to wealth. Happily, with tinely-giftod natures 
this severe economy in youth lencis not only to Wialth, but also to 
A noble use of wealth, in manhood and old ago. At the ago of 
twelve, when ho had learnt from his parents— for they were his 
otdy teachers — how to write a fair barm and keep simple accounts, 
ho obtained a situation ns clerk in the officii of a Tiauncestou 
merchant. **Tho sole companionship*’ ho had in his master’s 
house, whore ho lived for three years, ** was that of n man servant 
who had * left his country for bis country’s good.’ ” When he was 
fifteen he got a better post in an auctioneer's oilice, whore from 
his master ho received a thorough training in business, from bis 
mistress a dovoliou to Methodism, and Inter on from the two their 
' -dliughter as his bride, yoino years before this latter prize wns won ho 
given proof of his Htcrling qualities. Coinmorcial ditFiculties 
had come upon tho colony, and his employer, among others, was 
sorely tried. Young I’owell himself wn.s the first to insist on the 
reduction of bis salary, and when urged by friends to seek else- 
where bolter pay, ** quietly replied, * Sty emplovcr took me when 
1 was at a loss for employment, and 1 shall not leave him till I 
see him re-established/ He undertook nt the same time the 
W'ork which had heretofore been divided among two.” 

Mr. Gregory will, wo trust, forgive us if we do not dwell 
with him on tho Motliodistical side of Walter Powell’s character, 
which, at tho period of his life at which wo have now arrived, 
is very largely set forth. lie was undoubtedly ono of tho most 
earnest of Methodists, but he whs nn honest man before he was a 
Methodist. ^ No doubt ho found in its re'gular system, in its 
class meolings,” in its “ Ilnnd-mcotings,” in its constant mutual 
<*xanLi nations, in its iinccn^iing searchings into the conscience, much 
that suited nis natural Uunperameut. Dut ns certainly, in our 
•opinion, his natural temperament, morbidly sensitive os it was, was 
very far from Inung biuictiicd by all this rigorous method iu his 
reli^n, Mr. Gregory himself ndinits that “this intense and 
permstent selt-soruliny seems prodigious ” : and ho goes on to say 
that doubtless, in conjunction with all his other labours, it 
shortened the earthly lilo which it intcn.sllird and refined.” Mr, 
Powell himself, when, thoroughly worn out. he wu’} dying at tho 
wlj ago of forty-live, writes to a friend 

My «rin»« i* that 1 bavo tried to do tiw iiuub. 1 base wrought in mv 
bualnenand in tho Chunh like a ati-ong man, when 1 oujjht nther to have 
Aui'fisd myself. 1 could not believe my doi tors that I wm killing nivfalf 
till eaa dsy head and hand refbsed to work for me any more. 'Thai 
convinced me that 1 maal relinquish all my oltlci-j in thu Ch arch, and det 
abont repairing myself. I hope, iu ftdiuv, moJmition in all Uiinm wUl be 
my motto, 

Twonty or tblr^ years more of so valuable a life would not 
have been dearly ptm^hased Jby a certain neglect of Methodism 
And A eeriain devotion to the pleasures of this life. Wo are not 
oniidves quite sure that we could have severely condemned him 
tf in bis youth be bad dovoted himself iu all m^Hleration to mid- 
tMfSt iaidbgf* even though it is ** comprehensively aud incurably 
Mr^OregoiT indeea does uot disapprove of all amuscmentti, 
ji aUowia that xelaxation is a necessitv imposed upon us by 
| and is therefore an obU^tion.” But then oy relaxa- 

% 4 i» mMB» aometUiMr qnite dwrent from what most people 
Irtfli be seen by the loUowiiig extract:— 
pSittme gatottaeddshOtfi^ pntdenos isdaeed him tofriego^ he | 


fimnd amply compenMthig sobstitutM in mnsio, ftr whieh Ks bod both taste 
end capacitv, and of which be was passionately fimd, in books, in iwimmfng, 
in tbs public services of religion, and in ^sweet connoef" with Iftsuaisdad 
Obristtens. 

It is DO wonder that a man who was intensely devoted to the 
offiiirB of bis Church, to the mnnagement of a larM bnsbieai^to his 
own self^-culture, and to a great number of schemes of genenl 
puMic usefulnesB, and whose one bodily recreation seems to have 
ne^ swimming, broke down early, especially when in the letter^ 
years of bis life he settled in London. In Australiaa noMn may nie ' 
doubt get his daily swim most of the year if he lives near water. 
We should lik'! to know, however, how many swims Mr. Powell 
had after he opf^ned his new house of business in Broad Street 
Buildings, and lived at Lancaster Gate ? 

We must l<Mive the Methodistical side of his life and turn 
more to tho thorough man of business. Shortlv after his mp- 
riago Mr. Powell removed with his wife to Molboiune, which 
at that date — 1845 — ^ toym of only some 7,000 inhabitant 
There he had at first a most severe struggle ; but with his 
'‘regularity^ perseverance, punctuality, self-denial, economy, and 
industry,” ho graduallv fought his w'ay. Later on, when there 
came the exciU^meut of the gold-diggings, he had the good sense 
to SCO that his diggings lay at home,” and in h» business 
as an ironmonger ho had a great solo among the miners. All 
bis clerks and servants forsook him, and " every man his own clerk, 
every lady her own housemaid, was tho order of the day.” Orei^ 
whounod as ho was with work, ho never seemed to forgot sonemes 
of public usefulness, but was occupied now in founding a church, 
now a school, and now an Immigrants’ Home. Though this Home 
was founded by We.sleyana for Wosloyaus, yet so long as there was 
room it was open to all M'Cts. In the first fifteen months of its 
exi.stenco it gave shelter to 2,773 people, of whom only Ii33 5 were 
Wcsloynns. In spite, or in consequence, of all his libemfify he 
rapidly heaped up a largo fortune. His biographer tells us that 
very early in Ule ho rigidly set apart at least one- tenth of his 
earnings for benevolent purposes; but this was bis minimum, 
which was always exceeded. IIi.s books after Lis death showed 
that he had spent ou his orphan nephews and nieces nearly 
1,200/. a year for many years, and that '‘during the decade 
1850-60 ho had expended on the average 1,600/. a year in 
private benefnetions to individuals.” On one occasion, through 
the death of a reluti\o, ho hiid como into posaession of a consider- 
able property, but he divided it at once among his " more necessi- 
tous relatives.” On another (>cca.sion he sent "an anonymous 
donation of 2Co/. to Mr. Hargreaves, tho discoverer of tho 
Australian golu-fields, accompanied by a graceful letter, repre- 
senting the donation as a scant oH'LTing of simple justice.” In the 
distribution of bi.9 wealth he showed the same wisdom as he had 
shown in its acquisition. “ Ilis liberality was as practical and as 
business-like a.s it was unconstrained.” He would only lielp 
those who were ready to help themselves, and where he did give, 
he gave "not only money, but nkso that which was far more 
precious— time, thought, and attention.” To a young man he 
wrote : — '‘ I will add fifty pounds to every hundred you have 
saved by the time you ore twenty-eight; but if you do not depend 
upon yourself, you shall not depend on me. That wpuld destroy 
ttfl your energy, and make you worthless.” He set his face steadily 
against that most immoral of all debts, a debt incurred for the 
furtherance of religion. " I have quite made up my mind,” he 
says, never again to subscribe to a chapel which will have a 
deot upon it.” On another occasion bo thus writes, in oppoaition 
to a proposal for " burdening a religious enterprise with debt, m re 
Polynesian Missions ” : — 

You aro not obliged to send more men than the fiind can support, nor ars 
tho men, when sent, requireil, either by tho Commit teo or their Greet 
Master, to do more work than they are equal to. What is the use of 
proacbors, any more than tradesmen, trying to do a large business with a 
small capital ? That can only end in di^aj)ter. Let tlie misfionaries do 
what work they ure equal to. If they attempt more, they will accomplish 
so'inuch leas. 

When we come to look into the cnr..w?.s of Mr. Powell’s extra* 
ordinary success in business, we find that, in addition to habits of 
economy, punctuality, indiibtry, and integrity, he had that wisdom 
which arises only from culture and from great breadth of thought. 
He was a good ironmonpir ; but what is really no less important 
for success in business, be was a man who hem read widmy and 
thoroughly. AVo see the cultivated side of bis nature in the wise 
and liberal way in which he treats the people in his employment, 
trains up his partners, deals with bis debtor^ strives alter eTm 
kind of knowledge, resists the temptation or too rapidly extsndf- 
ing his businebs, and constantly insists that " the laws of suceiss 
in Dusiness are os fixed as any other laws.” " No man,” ho n,f$p 
" can conduct a business well without succeeding in the long 
run.” The remarks that he makes on these variouB pointe are 
often very shrewd and terse. For instance, " The secret cl find* ^ 
in^ aood partoers,” he says, " is training them.” ^ w^ in fiM 
did ho train his people, that he can wnte, "1 have hilf-dniosen 
deserving young men now in my establishment that 1 #0ttUl 



thfM all,’ but be insisted on regular and regidated pmia^ it n 
Mtio adjusted to the ascertained meane of u»e debloi^ HbenMti 
from England to warn his partnexangninsl overMwAngi aMlnit 
trying to change from a setidl to a idtcteile InufifeiKM* "Tbu 
must take off your iadboL” be eM ^nsid no |o the xaloiL fbtt 
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nothing but its own imerest,” Bsiiadetslbat ^^Sowefi^ 
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thebuiiM«pi9»iAioiild betiftad withthegreatetaie^tji” kiKm- 
iibU tliftt a lua wlio ii i|ot aeciinitely imoimed ia tlie stwUt^ 
of hit butfaittt it often lotiag WtRj in tome one trtidlt which 
once wat to him t tooroe of eon^enible gain. While acmpa* 
loiidy hcmeeti end utterly incapable ot ntiiig imy unfair meanii he 
maintaina with just pride that an honest riralry in meeting the 
pti^ wants it at noble in the competitort at it it aarvioeable to the 
cdBmiuiity.’* He points out howTaluable it the information that 
he it oonitantlj ootaining at he travels through England^ and 
urges hit partners to have his remarks copied into a mk, ^ the 
obtenratioiit placed against each article they refar tO| as the 
information is Ming obtained at great oost and trouble.” In fact 
there Is nothbg, except perhaps uprightnessi on which he insists 
more than on uorough and complete knowled^^ and with him, 
AS his hiographer says, " Business was a 6ne intdloctual exercise.” 
Throughout his life he had never neglected self-culture, but when 
he was able to throw the chief burden of his business on his put- 
ners, and to get more time to himself, be entered on a methodical 
course of study* He began with the beginning, snd!^ setting 
himself to master his own tongue, ** in his fortieth year pa^^sed 
through a course of grammar exercises, and the schoolboy 
drudgery of * sjpelling and meanings.' His next step was to fami- 
liarise bimseli with some of the greater masters of the Eng- 
lish language.” We cannot enter further into his course of 
studies, which seems to have been as soundly arranged and os 
thorough as his business. Unhappily those years of studious ease 
and cultivated retirement were not to be his, us death carried him 
off when he was but forty-five years old. He had lived long 
enough to show that a man*may he a thorough tradesman, and at 
the same time an eager student, a sincere Christian, and a high- 
minded gentleman. 


MBS. HOPE'S CONVERSION OF THE TIXTOXIC RACE.* 

W £ see in this hook with a deal of satisfaction that the 
results of the recent scientific treatment of history are be- 
ginning to make their way into the regions where we should have 
least thought of looking for them. Mr. Dttlgairus, who edil.H — what- 
ever that most ambiguous of words may mean --this small volume, 
may be remembered by many Oxford men om a convert,” or a “per- 
vert,” or what some call, in more colourlei^vH sort, simply a “ vert” 
Now, whatever we may say of the older and more steady-going 
typo of English Roman Catholics, the type of Dr. Lingard and 
Dr. Oliver, the modern type of converts or perverla is the last 
class of people on whom wo should expect to find that modern 
thought and modern criticism had made any impression. Yet the 
h(X)k before us shows that they have by some means or other made 


a very perceptible impression on its author. Mrs. Hope or Mr. Dal- 
gairns, whichever it is, seems to go on the priiKifile that the laws 
of modem criticism may be freely followed whenever they do not 


clash with the teaching of the OhuiX!h ; thougli wo must confe.ss 
that the teaching of the Church must here bo taken in a very wide 
sense indeed. Even if we accept the infallibility of the i'opo in 
matters of duipna, it doe.s not seem at all necessarily to follow that 
we are bound to accept the infallibility in nmttfT.s of fact of every 
life of a saint which some fervid votary chose to write cither in 
earlier or in later times. The book pfcsciUrj o curious contrast. 
As soon 08 she gets within the region of hagiography, Mrn. Hope, 
or her spiritual guide, seems to make it a matter of conscience to 
believe every legend, however wild in itself, and however slight 
may he the evidence on which it rests. Hut, os long as she is 
without this magic circle, Mrs. Hope uses her faculties, and uses 
them to good purpose. Hbe has gone to t he right sources, and 
she has used the right inothixl, on many of those branches of 
knowledge the scientific treatment of which has .been reserved 
for our own day. 

The subject of the present volume is the conversion of tb) 
Franks and the English, and it is to bo followed, or pf^rhaps it is 
already accompani^, by a follow- volume on Ht. Douiface and 
the Conversion of Gennany. Now, in dealing with such ticklish 
matters os the Franks and the English, we do not say that 5irs. 
Hope exactly nacbos our own idem standard ; hut we do say that, 
whenever she sets herself free from her self-imposed fetters, sho 
comes fiir nearer to it than nine-teutlis of the books of the kind 
w^ch it is our hard fate to have to look through. In the early 
chapters on the Oermaos and their iovasioos of the Empire, 
we might find thidn to correct here and there, but the 
general treatment is thorongbly sound. Mrs. Hope has quite 
grasped the general character of the Teutonic nations, and their 
true position with regard to Rome and the world in general. We 
confees to having bmn agreeably startled when the liook began 
^ with the Aiyans and their migrations, bringing in the Teutona in 
^ thrir proper plsce os one branch of the great boiUy. Of course 
there IS nothing new in this. Mrs. Hope does not proCbs to make 
* any new discoveries, and aome of her statements and derivations 
me oertainiy opeii to dispute ; but it is a great thing to find a 
writer of a 00& of this dasa so clearly graspiiig and eo boldly 
mtting forth troths which, fottiliar as they sre to scholars, are stiU 
utterly unknown— or, wotse than unteowo, utterly mfsconemved— 
by most of the writers of our smaller litemture. And it ii eonie* 
taing to ^ thit an editor from the londoii Osatpiy ef fib TkOiD 
Nm finde no nmon to strike out the reeulte of ihqitisiei in mioi 
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dangwous quartaie. But It is rather provoUng, after lasding 
ohaptem like these, which show a striving, by no means ott i u o c ess- 
fd, after a oritical method, to turn to the tale of St Uiaula aad^ 
elavwi thousand v^ins, all told with the minutest detail and the 
most solemn oonviotton of its truth. Mrs. Hope goes on to taU all 
the stories of the early Bonedictiue monks, and again those of 
Oedumban and his followers, as if every word was the meet on* 
doubted historic truth. Every tde about a wolf or a hear eanj- 
ingthe saint's baggage, or othorwiae doing his bidding, is accepted 
with all gravity as a pr<mf that the saints really had an extraordi- 
nary power over the animal world. Now those tales are by no 
means to be despised. They illustrate the religious Mntiment of 
the age, and they often throw an incidental light on its manners 
and even on its political histoiy. Moreover, lo^ed at os the play of 
a devout fancy, the stories are often exquisitely beautifiil, ana in 
some cases it is not hard to see the groundwork of fact out of 
which the legend grew. Take, for instance, a class of storloa lu 
which Mrs. Hope evidently delights, those in which the tenderness 
of the saint towards animals forms a protest against the savage sports 
of the time. The wearied stag seeks refuge in the cell of the saint, 
and the hunters, at his rebuke, turn back from pursuing their prey. 
This is quite possible and quite likely ; its frequent appearanoe m 
legend may oven he taken ns a sign that it has really happened ; the 
omy thing is that it is described as happening so often that we WiR 
to doubt about its historic truth in each particular cose. But 
when wo are told that not only human hunters, but wolves, yielded 
in the like case to the saint's rebuke, then our faith b^^ui to 
fail us. Such o story may have grown, by the usual process 
of legendary growth, out of the other class of ialos which we have 
ju.st iiicDtioned. Or it may bo a mere allegory. Or it is lust 
possible that it may havo m it a real groundwork of fhet. ne 
strange dread of man which seems impro.s8ed on wild beasts may 
have caused the wolf to turn back at the threshold of the saln^ 
and an easy improvement on the part of the second teller of the 
story would he almost sure to turn this into an actual obedience of 
the ‘wolf to the saint’s bidding. When the tale had got thus for, 
it was easy to change negative obedience into actual service^ and 
so wo get the stories of hears carrying baggage and the like. But 
mark the difference. The tale is no longor b^iutiful ; it is simply 
grotenque. No one laughs when the wolf tunis bock at the soint^ 
bidding; it is hard not to laugh when the b<;ar carries his bsjggage. 
One of these boar stories wo must notice as a genuine bit of com- 
parative mythology ; — 

On onn (VTiUiion thu hrothcT ndniatcr [? ] having found a bear siting their 
store of fruit, bo [ roluinbniij bodo the hroliuT dlviUo the fruit into two 
parts and give onv to tho tN*ar, forbidding it to touuh moro than Its own 
sbarf*. On this and all similar oucaiions tlia wild t>oaat« respected his 
commands. 

Now wo rnmomber in our childhood a tale of a little girl eating 
some kind of porridge with a spoon, when a pig comes and seems 
inclined to take moro than a ffiir share of tho porridge. Op this 
tho child remonslmtes with tho request, “Take a jioon, plg.’^ 
Hurely a comparative mythologist wuuld say that tho stories of 
tho hear and tho pig come from the snino source. 

But Mrs. Hopo U capable of much bettor things than these. 
Tho following is a really good sot ting- forth of the relations of the 
IVutonic inviiders h>WHrds (/hristianity and Roman Paganism 

Tbncircumstanres of the ago, and tho iwuliar (diarAct<*r|jiti(Hi of tlioOermsilf, 
^rrciitjy asdisrod thoir cotiTimdon. Cbristlaii bltdiuns and irHeete wets often. 
I'Airn'd rapiivo into (Jerinany, where their saintly lIveN, thvir elnqueneiL and 
llu'ir niiruculoua mfla, hrouKhi atiout Ibe etsiverAan of whole trihee. whan* 
on the contrary, the Henuuna were led to the eouth as captives, or wandsfed 
tliiiher voluntarily, Itudr worahip of nature Jrml its hold on them. They 
miMeil the aacred oak, the grove, tho apring, or the hill, which was tlw 
aniKiuary of Ihclr goda. The whole aspect of niituro, the seasone, and evsn 
the Mora in heaven wore changed, so that they could no longer etrry oot 
tlirir daily roatino of life under the guidance of their famiUtr iHtilf 
Eerpleacd by the strange novelty that met them on all sides, they would 
naturally look around to diNcover Uie new g<Mls, to whom they mut tfttst 
for aid and biesflug. On the one hand, th^y would lichold the gorgSotui 
Pagan worahip, owKK'lated with Ideals of beauty and philosophy wmoh were 
untntcUlgihle to them, and with foul <H)rnjptionN Which were revolting to 
their better nature, whiit* they would Uiid that in point of depth and 
earnestncM, enpeciaUy os to the doctrine of a future lire, it was far inferior 
to their own national religion. Ho palpable was this inferiority tliai Bomaa 
I'aganiam had no hold on the Oeniuuin, though tho Romatui were wont Co 
ndniirn tlic firm faith of the Gornmn% end often adopU'd their superstitions. 
On the other hand, they would find the Christian Church, whose slrupla 
creed was easily undentood, and could even he (H>itiiecUMl with their own 
oldest national traditions and customs. Its p«)V«rty and oliaatity, tho 
e<jMaliiy and fraternal union of its mcirihcrs, their devotion to the I^rd V> 
whoKC service tlujy were voHc*d, their heroitin an martyrs, were the super- 
natural expression of those virtues, which they had been wont to prise in 
their old forest home. 

The English part of the book is still hotter than tho Prankish. 
In tho Frankish part though Mrs. Ho})o ris4*s iar abovo tho 
level of roost books of the kind, yot, here and there, oven when 
she is not telling stories alrout saints and bears, thero are bits 
which show that, though she has gone a long way In the right 
direction, a little of the old leaven is still cleaving about her. In 
the English part, on the other baud, though she overdoes her stoiy 
with cambrous hagiography, yet in tho parts when sho has to deal 
with the ordinoiy world she has made a thoroughly g»wd use of 
the latest lights. The political and geographical hiskJiy, and the 
general dfcuntstAnces or the conversion, are given with tmI 
ness and insight. It is only when we come across tho saints tw 
we heve aoyUiing to find fault with. The story of tho conreision 
of the cotild haitUy be told without telliog the tale of 

Qwgon and the slave children yet affsin. ®tili Mre Ho^ 
k«ve spared os the rather s e naa t ionsl haginning of the Eo fp itu psrt 
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of her book, wnd by relying^ on authorlte elMi omiae 

Angnatiue into TViioiui p«^ of BritAin into wbMt hiiteiy 4 omi 
not car^ him. Bat the lUUwiijr contnuit betwm the emyeiiioa 
of the Englieh and that of the l^ke it tbofoug^lj good;*— 

We often meet ftUI etth met crtirn^ yet we nem itt the otd BtogHih 
hiJtoiT come apon eneh hybrid mmuten m Branefaeut end 
In outer to eee how uttero^ diitetent :i Httxim kinir wee from eMhio- 
ytaigieD monerch, wo have only to (‘(rntraM the vtneralili Belle with 
Qrf^rj of Touts. The clrGmnM.inct.>ii of the; SuKott noa qoestf 
will sKplaiii the ditrerimce. The Mifrovui^'i'an wus a fattibarhNi Wtth a 
wndsh of Boraeti oultnn^. The Knulistlimnn was ft fresh child ef netttre 
with the TirttMS of a CbriHtioii. 'I'hu I'mnitish kings on tIkaCoDtineiit 
found themtielTCi In the iiiidMr of th«; aiictent Romen ChrlsItAalty, and 
eetded tbennielves tcmomtut aii<l intemiln^kwl with the RoiMnhMd (ieul It 
was not so with the (iernuin pirates wlic (Mmini-rad Britain. Of ooaraa it 
te impoeidhte to ttxtermliiaftt a nation, and Hritish women no donlit often 
beoime the wlvoe or aUvifs of iiif> .Saxorra, nnd the seidi of th# South and 
Weet wore very probably t>nNla\tNl BntoTta ; vet the |>oll^ of the Saxon 
was 000 of extermination. whiK* that (kf the Frank was^ on the whole, of 
preeervAdon. While the Franks dwelt amidst the elrarohea and amphl- 
thettree of the Ar.<!ifnt Hotiwm <‘iviii/Ntion. the Saxons drove the old popu* 
latlon into the mountsiiMi and tho lens, absolntely destroyed SUehestor. 
Pevonsf^, end Wrr)xcter, and n’pi opl(>d wanto dtiee. The peculiarity of the 
cooverskm of the En^diMh liy Mt. Au^^u.-^tine and his sticccMors was the cou> 
saqnmice of this titntc of thin^'a. Thf Saxon king was not a blood-ntuined 
bnrlwMnie of a Homan l•m|>cr«ir, iilti- the MerovliigiAn Frank. Ho was still 
aoenutiM flormen chief, and puioUcrmsn ideas were toboiVnind io Bngland 
when tlMV werif NdnlteraiiHl on the ('ontinent. Hence when the king was 
coavertwi. (Christianity w»m iirtriioHMl to the Witan, and the nation gave to 
the nJigion of its king and tiobh s a hearing, which could not have been cx> 
torteil by his command, tirace fouttd a virgin soil in the fniukJivBS and 
indspendence of the Haxon, iinspotletl by a dkteaying civilizailon. 

The book is thus a curioua niixtrirn, but it is not like a good many 
hooka of tho kind^ in which th<.'ologi('nl prejudice is made locolopr 
emy word, 'riio two incongruous oivmcnta in Mrs. Hope's book 
might he (mt asunder with a pnir (if Mussore. On om most im> 
portant point her religion giv(;s her an advantage over incest people 
sfho tako these limes in band. Whatever temptations may 
beaat a Hoinati Catholic version of the coriveraiou of Englaml, 
there is at all events no fuar of dr(«aiAs uhoiit the aiicient Hniish 
Ohurohv or of 8t. Augiistiue being made on accomplice in the 
maesacre of tlie uiODks of Bangor. 


MACIXmjLL’S .si;rvky of political economy.* 

M b. M ACDONELL inlbrnis us in the profaco to his book 
that he has no studi excuse foj; pnbli.Hhnig it ns might be 
fbunded upon blaming his predecessors. ITo Ailly acknowlefiges bis 
oUbgations to Mr. Mill, whom be describes ns the greatc^st of erono- 
miata, to Ohovalior, io lioscher, and to oth(*r well-known w'riteis. 
That ho does not on ti rely aecopt tlio views of IMr. Mill or any 
other rfHuitor will presently apuear ; but on the whole ho may bo de- 
aeribodaa belonging to the orthodox school. And why then publish 
a trogtlBO whicli profiHwee to tiiach nothing new, or at most nspiras 
onl^ to purify the sound doctrine from some of the errors with 
WMch it uae becom(3 idontiiled in popular estimation ? Is there 
not already a Hupembiindonce of treatises expressing substantialiy 
1 the aame views, and in the hands of everybody who cares tor in- 
formation on the subitxslP To this question Mr. Macdoiiell might 
foply^ that if no hooka were written except those which were itn- 
peraUvely demanded, the busiue.is of publishing would be ro- 
atricted within singularly narrow limita. He has ns gO()d a right 
to ask for a hearing as any of his competitoni, and he may 
bo Tustitied in his undertaking if a slightly new arrangement 
of toe matter, ana felicity in expnjssing some of the theories 
under consideration, Hhould fit his ti'oatise to the tastes of any 
particular class. It seeiiiH iiuh«ed that Mr. Mocdonoll originally 
ado|vt8(i a niodo of publieaiitm which implies a considersblo conti- 
donee in his nowt^n of pripularir.ing a proverbially dir subjfict. 
The book is uasod, wo arc told, on ii .series of artiofes wnich 
appeared in the The statement is calculated to increase 

t&a respect which wo entertain foi* the Scotch people. It is 
atartliiig to think <;f the vigormis int<dlertual appetite wnioh is not 
mpellea by a treatise en political ec«moniy Appearing periodically 
as a subsntato for light rending. In more Southern latitudes we 
Ibar that a discussion on the theory of nmt or th(! laws of exchange 
would be s^iieesed out by dcHcriulions of the last murdor or the 
pRMpeots ot the next elootlon. Vet even the readers of the ^oi9- 
mtm apparently reqnin^ some sweetening of the pill. They could 
mot quite manitge that form of the study w hich affects a rigiti scien- 
ce accuracy. So much at least we infer from Mr. Macdonell’s 
asetkod of treatment. He does m^t precisely expound the laws 
of tho so-called science, but, according to bis‘title, gives a general 
aurvey of results without veiUuring tar into details. Hut book 
auffiwt in some respect when published ns a whole. It seems to 
ba defleiant in systematic arrangement, and to nmume on amount of 
IgpiviotlB knowledge which ontlts it tc he an dementaiy treatise. 
Wkfwtkat it would be less usethl to a student who should desire 
to obtain a competent knowliHlge of the subject than to a hasty 
lOMiw idio is mily anxious to be capable of superficial talking or 
VSlItiBff abonkiU On the other hand, it certainly has the ment of 
written in a mufe lively style than most similar works. Mr. 
is ovidentlj a wdl-md man, and can draw upon a (xm- 
itoek of iQmtratiomi. If we ate inclined to fancy that he 
to be amusing, wo cannot supnress a certain 
oC gmtitttdn to n qualily so rare in a poltueal economist 
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WeeatilyimTdbnn write fbrbsIsg^llflletM JiHiitelnwtedy 
wtes alffloot evMy iBavtUatel»ie:te IteAtesteg^^ rigtote 
be a bore. Yetiwwimto tttenntkn ego 

te firom oeemdog Or. Mnctomll of kteitff miiimii a. book 
which can, in any wdicMy asnse of flii ba desalted as 
entertaiuing. We only mean to iaqdy ted be prater less UBr 
eompromisiiigly dry sod lyatomstic ten we ate a s on tepad to 
exp^t a writer of such a treatise to be. 

Turning to the substance of Mr. Maodunafi^ book, we aa^riMy 
that it seems to have a fhoU or a nieiit— 4 br opbicias wBl diter 
on the subject — of a simihff kind. He sSents to have m inter 
inAde«|uate gnwp of the theories whidi he enpounda He die- 
ensses the claims of political economy to he coaiidiied ae a 
science, nnd he appears to {nonounae to ita favoux. Hh sim 
that Comte's objection to oonoediiig it so higb a n anw i le 
** neither jmlt niir plausible to the case of tine analyms of 
the phenomena of production which issue in sonclaaioii abso- 
lutely true,’* and he tliinks that ^arguments which weald he 
fatal to tho pretensions of geology to rank as a scionce are net 
dangerous.’' In order to a full discussion of this q^uostioii^ we 
should hnvo to inquire a little mote preei.selj what is meant by 
science. If any study which leads to the discovery of trute m 
entitled to be considered as a aaence, history is a setoutm just as 
much as geology ; and, in truth, the word in applied so very ean^ 
Icstdy in pitpulur accoptation, that it may well include that as well 
AS mitiiy other branobes of study. The closer auakm would be 
betwMm jiftology nnd Htatistics, both of which proviae the facts 
on which it is (mdeavoured to base certain general tows. With- 
out eiitfring upon tho question whether the laws nuDounced by 
econuuilsts are entitled to be pat beside tho laws discovexed by 
naiural philosophers, we may say that the tendency of Mr. Mao- 
doncirs wriiingH Heems to he generally to discredit them. But for 
hiM Hppun utly distinct aasturUon to the contrarv, wo should have 
infer) t'd from the general tone of his remarks tlmt ho considered 
the (daims of such writers to be greatly exaggerated, and that 
political economy^ ao far from in any sense comprising a body 
of accurntely knuwn and invariable truths, was hctle more than 
a oiiliectiou uf a small number of empirical observations, very 
liiible to be upset at any moment. IGa general tendency is to find 
fault with uioMt of the doctrines that have been mo.st positively laid 
down,aiiii, tiiough not actually to deny their truth, to regard them 
a.s only approximately true, aiid true only in a minority of cases. 
He does not seeu) to attach any importance to what has Wn 
calhul tite wage-fiunl theory; he does not believe much to tho 
theory of rent, ho finds much fault with Bicardo's theory oe to 
the mode in wdiich the value of certain comiuoditiee conforms to 
the cost of pnxiuction ; and ho doe.s not seem quite to accept the 
Multhusimi theory of population. Wo have to speak rather doubt- 
fully, for .Mr. Mncdonell does not express himself very positively 
upon tht'^e subjects, nnd always pays much deference to the author- 
ity of Mr. MiJJ, of Ricardo, or in vldam Smith, even when he is 
gradually paring away the most vital part of their thoorisa. 
riu't of what bo says would be easily admitted even by the 
miist orthodox economists, and amounts to a statement of 
wbiit Is Hubstantiaily roooguised by Mr. Mill. ^He observes, 
that is. that tiie concurs te phenomena are not ideimcal with the 
ossiunpliujis upon which economists generally base their argu- ' 
mouts ; lliat men are’ not actuated exclusively by the motives of 
buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market, and that 
the sum paid for the use of land is very frequently difrerent from 
that which would be obtained by a rockreut. It follows that 
before wu express economical theones in terms of real life we muat 
inaku a great number of corrections in order to obtain anything. like 
a true result. Ju.Ht in the same way, the mathematician who 
OHlcuiates the motions of a perfect fiiud, or of an absolutely hmid 
body, would ,liavo to make many aJlowances before he could 
detvrmino the way in which a particular lake or stream sronld 
^have, or before he could apply his formula to some bit of 
practical engineering. But besides this Mr. Macdonell appeals to 
doubt the Vfilidity of some accepted conclusions, even when we 
limit ourselves to the ideal world of politiod ecanomists. We 
cannot suy that his argumeuts convince us in tbia respect, thoimh 
we ore quite ready to admit thqjt he incidentally illaatiatea wuh 
much force the necessity tor being careful in making the toSBoi- 
tion from theory to fact. With^t going fully into any of the 
questions which he discusses, we will take oa instanao or 
twij of bis HTgiiments, which will probably bo a sufSciimt indi- 
cation to our readers of the general chotaoterkities of hia style. 
Here, for example, is his attem^ to meet Uicanio's tiieory of 
rent by a crucial tostoaoe. The Dutch, he say% ditead 
Lake UiLAiiera and sold the 42,000 acres which weie tor 

66i,o(x>f. Suppose,’^ he says, the Btata, instead of ee)Ito( the 
land, had rented it; weald theRU-at all events need thera— 
portion of this land not piquing rent P If mi, he aeeme to Jlitok^ 
that the theory fails to coii«q[>and to the facts. We cMagteluieua 
v(tfy simple answer. On thaoiatoary assumptions of pehmlxtefto- ' 
mi<»ie there would neoMOvily ,be either a pastion e( Imd mt 
paying rent, or, which is eqiUHix in oontonnity with te teeqf* 
mere would be a certohi quentyy of capital MfiMd to te Itoa 
which would pay no tenik The reasoii is ob«uiiia& toniOtftewliO 
them would be an oppevtaidta tor eapMtoti to leaUio 
profit of which they woqU motel tentevas^ Sadr tel tessif of 
IKdititeecomHoisis wsmy 

over the whole held ofa s a tetew i a nd wiomteteipen. tpe^^ 
mto Hearlem Ijte. Wtetet'teV 'tete^ngte'c^ %» 
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Tile Bisview* 


If the Ooteh tie .M di^ •« ow oUt-bakioned aaliristei mad to 
mmtBixu it ii probable^ enough that they woidd allow a good 
^ppcartamiy ta sup through <£oir flagmi hat that ia ottly aay- 
ing that one of ti^ primary aaam&atioaa of poUtkal economy 
faSa to ha laalUed in HoUand, and uorafora that tho conclurion 
fatla aqnally. In the aama dtfcuaaion wa do not think that Mr. 
M aod o nell n^^ mom than a verbal point against Itioardo hy 
saying that it is wrong to talk ahiout the ** original and bids- 
4 |||mtible powers of the^ sqU^" beoauso soils aro easily eahausted^ 
as^ the cases of Palestine and ^cily. Certainly the powers are 
not destructible ; but it niatten litue so long as they are inooiiu- 
ntuiucable. The rent results from the monopoly enjoved at a 
given time, and not from the fact that it hu>ts for u longer or 
shorter period. 

We will take one other instance of the same kind fri>in a dif- 
ferent subject* Maodonell aays ^at the ailment against 
strikes donved from their tendency to aiscoumge the employment 
of capital poMSSsas consideiahls strength so long as the union of 
workuig-men is small ; ** it posseesea lew strength as we conceive 
the aphare of Ciiionhits extended ; it possessw none if we suppose 
the sphere of Unions embracing all ooun tries and tituh^." His 
reason is, shortly, that capitalists, not being able to remove their 
capital to another trade, would rather employ it at alow into than 
suFer it to lie idle. This appears to us to Im) a very hnnty Hiuto- 
ment, and inconsistent with Air. Macdonell’s previcins explimiition 
of the nature of capital. It is sufficient that the desire of ncciuuula- 
tion should rectiive a decided check in order to diminish rapidly 
tho amount of capital. Capital is always wasting, and unh tis con- 
stantly replaced would diminish. Hence, if the rate of profit could 
bo lowered all over the worid, workmen would sutler aiiuply 
because saving would be universally discouraged. Wo do not 
think that hlr. Macdonell has quite appreciated the true argument 
of economists in this and in some other instances into w'hich wo 
need not entor. Ho has shown some of the limitaiious to which 
their theories are liable in practice, and though we cannot consider 
him os a safe guide or os a clear expounder of the subject, he may 
help to introduce his readers to bouiis which aim at a mure solid 
method of treatment. 


WILLIAMS’S EUIilPIDES;* 

T hough Aristotle deemed Euripides tho most tragic of the 
poets,’’ though Longinus thought highly of his nkiH in de- 
picting tho emotions of love and freiixy, and though Milton had a 
Kindness for ** sad Klectra’s bard,” he hivs scarcely had his deserts 
in tbe eetiniation either of ancients' or imxlerns. lailueiKH^d by 
the set made at him by Aristophanes, our critii^ and lit 4 Tary his- 
torians have rated him cheaply in comparison with .df^sclivlus and 
Sophocke; and beirce, though our better translators liave not 
deemed it lost labour to translate tho dramas, whether singly or 
m ma$M, of these mighty rivals, they soi;m to liave left Euripides 
to the stmyjMtronage of mediocre imitators and the whojt^tiak iU- 
treatinent of biunderors. I’otter and WoudiiuJl Wf^re not Imd ns 
this, but we could cite divers tranahitions of sepsraW piny;*, und 
pairs of phiy^af Euripides since their day — mime iiul<^«d imve tfoon 
noticed in these |>agus — which have deservfuiiy g<me to their own 
place, tiie butterimm’a counter, and of wliich it would unwise 
to lenow the dohrefu. W hy is it that a |)o<'t who, we 

ere pexeuaded, would r^'pay good and schoUriy trail hint ion, and 
whose iniere^ may be guessed from tho recently publiiihad 
traneoript by Mr. lirowning iu JiakmMufns Atkxtdw'e, thus 
doomed ti) W twice mocked and deridi^l, whereas no poet excels 
him *10 the deUneatioii of women as they are, and few poets can 
match him in soeoes of tendumess and patbnuF It almost heenis 
as if bad hick clave to all attempte to translate bim^ or os if the 
entetpriee enve reeognised ae one from whitdi no wwter neod hope 
to ff«B credit. Uertainly the Doweet attempt, that which is now 
he&w tie, posseesee Imt one enoou'iagemcnt or consobtuon to 
wouliMss trensUitoni of Euripidae. it is hardly pnsrihh* that they 
can do worse ; hardly o^mceivabie that any version can tuuUiply 
KMire faults of schaianhip, poeby, and tact than Mr. Henry j 
Williams has hxoughi togetim in his triad of the Meflnt, 
ijpke, and Atarntm. Oiir imly eyiapeiby with bhii is in his iriioice ! 
of plays. >iad Jm taken four instead of' three, so as to gi veEugiish i 
loadevs a gUmpee of two of the poet’e good wuuieu— Macariii, Hay, 
or lphig«iiiiH--msteid of one, AlaeeUe, to set egoiiiet Medea Bud. I 
Phiadr^ the gmuad so oecufoed would hare bwn b- weli efao^n 
■e ftould he. Bat peibape it is better as ht t«. A hemiHi has 
having iBpali^ put into her mouth. Better to ho ior- 
gottn than to he miarapramoted hgriojiididotte and iiiespahiB 
sdimseia. 

Of aoeh is Mr WiBiatns, as weshaB psoeaed to ehow, iririioist 
^•irilWag the plaa of liii|psriim foadaess Ibr ciasrieal studica,” 
Mhkh he slleges as his motive for pnMiiihiag, to prevent us fram 
esamhiing ireelv and wtthottt fiivonr Terse taimlatioBa whkii 
ODXttfame so many rioe sgedBet ahym«L right mtorpotaitioi), and 
good taste se te deserve notioa noly hy way of wsniitm. The 
&iitr«uuneii»0Btio a tmslaitor rn snaelr that he ahoald to abto 
iirtupMt Ml on«Mi ^ M 

diat tmv two of Mt. WilUama emn m cHm vi (1» 


totaljr OMkRud wImwmi Omob m «U aHMii. md rle 
rtf oisydgMi of course refers to hie daughtoP CHaadi) MM 
whar^ in ▼« 495 of the eame play , he lendaze 
ieri CiiiweHM y ric la* oto itogMc 
_ Fall wsUl know 

Thou art not wus to me— 

yet there m miatslteB sown hroadcMt which sufmst that 
ever may be Mr. Williams's fondness fiir claas&al his 

sohola»h*ip hse not survivivd hU Oxford dava For 
when Medea togs Owon to allow her one day Ufifrtfpdsac ^povfhr 
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moMi “where to fly”; and anv acquiuntanoe with Greek idaya 
ought to prevent the mistake of translating mwpnnrai (s^) 
“ ’tie ill dune.” There is a bosiness os to the dtflorenee betweSs 
Acuve and neuter verbs betrayed in rendering tho line, 

twfi yAp 0^ wvijirac, oit icaieQ^ fx** («•* S 3 !), 

As fur M thou host pum'd, it stands not U) ; 

and as to the distinction between the pronoun nr with and with- 
out an accent, in translating 

90 « rf ydp iroftdttiv rl Stl ( 3 fed, 565)^ 

Thou bust need of ofl^priug. 

Though the sentence is put in nu inturroghtive form, whai na&d 
really means no need,” which is tho rovoniu of some need ” j and 
dyn'fffit bore, as it mostly does, lueouH to help,” not to '^ei^oy 
help.” Possibly ilie translator may retort that ibeso objectioua 
are more podautry; yet it tiuikes cousidoruble dilTorunce iu the 
transfusinu of Greek mio English if tho virtue of accuracy is duly 
hud in honour. If license for inaccura(*Y is taken, it is apt to come 
to a climax iu some such crying blunder us that into wMeh Hr* 
^Villiams falls in tho 59<;Ui line of the same play, where* TT^staVlng 
for oA/iitfc — a substantive for an adjective— ks leadexs 
Medea’s words 

pif fUH yiveiro Xsirpoc fvialixuiv ^loc, 
pffi' otrrip r»}v Kvi^oi 

Oh ! never moy (he life whieh bitter Is 
To me liappy. tutr hr proiq)crou» be 
Who looeraus ’my mind. 

In tho AlcestiB we could put our iiitgcr on dozons of passages 
whore tho samo sort of curelossnoss disfigures the translation— 
c.y., iu. V. 147, whore a sorvtmt declaims the bopolossness of Aioes- 
tis’s recovery in the words, 

mnputfdvtf yi\p fjpipa 

the translation runs — 

Tho fated daj rlotli /xtxr knr aff ; 

and the translator does not disrom that flutlfratj being middloi 
means ” presses on ” or “ is urgent.” In v. 3 1 5 of the same play. 
ninypAv “ un ill report,” is unaccountably mistranslatea 

“an evil oyu.” Huch laxity is i>ad enough in itself; it is wom 
as H warranty for safe interpret a turn of any nioety of scbolanhip; 
and thus when we come u;)oii such a sentence as that in which 
Mrdea iu a famous piuisage dojirocatos over-educating ehildren, 
becaiiHc, in addition to the aversion to public business it breedl^ It 
civutus enmity amongst tlie townsfolk, 

X<**p2c: ydp dXAf/c i/i f Apyia^ 

gct.s distorted into 

For irrespective of their idle llfijU. 

a vamie and defective representaiiou of the Gn»ek. The gmml 
rosuit is seen in a predominant loiHamem of interpretation, eome- 
tiinea glossiug over want of kcholrirship by cautious imiefinlleiiM, 
hut ^ten enough breaking out into srmie pulpablv mistime. 

A writer versod in the theory and practice of wnatty would 
to able to disguise to good blank vorse and giacoful lyrtes not a 
few slips of translation. We look in vain for such compeosatory 
skill in Mr. Williams. Nothing can be more irregular, undraoiatic, 
or inadmissible than the license he takes continually to break off a 
blank verse in the middle, and to begin another. Wring it thus 
broken. And this be does in tho midst of a speooh, as well as 
in rendering those moiiosticbs of tho Greek J>rama tho curt 
succinctness of which inerest novice in translation nowadays 
would Dink(3 a point of confining !«> single lines. Hero is an in- 
sUince from the two lioas of a brief dialogue hot ween tho 

handmaid and the Chorus 

Cff— 'M rX^fMVf outd a 7 <tc (ay A^aprApuc* 

M.— o&ir<if ro'tf’ oi& ^ivirdriic, npip Ap irdOy. — 144-5. 

Cn. — Oh, iMptotf tkifia/ how good a man to hm 
Bo good a wlfti : 

M«— A* yet nr lonl this Mcaroely knows till be 
Has frit bar Ion hi full. 

Surplusage tors mars the oflhet, and adds to the sin of mistrsnsla- 
rion of tto first word. The bcauttful description of A Jeestis visit- 
ing her nuptial chamber, her home’s Hliors. and her children 
lor tho last time, which follows almost inimeaiately im the lines 
we have quoted, ought to have quickened any ttunslstor’s emu- 
latlon to tnnaftm wortlulv sticli litiked swoetness. Hut Mr. Wil- 
liams does not see it With a singubir disrogard for prubablli- 
tiei^ to mikas her Iwtto in ” river strsanis ” (dfaot iTQrapiot^f 
we Imegiae^ msane siimrif “limpid water”— j*tf‘ v, 159), as U 
to iiidh rsitoissi riteamsed to aeorievnSe rsttor than iio^nct 
m MA 1 k 9 iia§ morna^ AmI wtow B toM ahouM to tor 
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hii lilank vene fulls uniformly flat and commonplace. It is atill 
worse with the cburuses, as to which in his preface be takes 
Home credit for having ^ put them into rhymed lines, the strophes 
and anti-stropliea beinj|[ generally of one metre and unimrni 
length/’ and ** care having been t^en to select a metre in each 
case tnat should answer to, and in some degree express, the 
Mid or joyous tone of the speakers in the choric songs.’* How 
is this promise fulfilled P in the first chorus of the Medea 
the first strophe and anti-strophe are rendered in elegiac 
quutnuns— a measure not cliorHl or lyrical— and the second in 
iliyming octosyllables. Any reader who calls to mind the 
chorus in question beginning with di^ai n-onmwv Jipwi/, jc.r.X. 
(409*44), will uuderntuMil that the first part of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s version is .of nect-i.-ify un-odolike, and will be struck 
by the unseaHonableneHS of the chorus goinjf off into a jingle 
when they recall Medea'H flight from h^■^ fatherland, and her 
realization of llie perjuries of Jahoii. In the second chorus 
of the same play Htn>plu*s and anti-strophes do not correspond, 
in qiitu of lines being ijiserted, out of pure imagination, by 
way of makeweiglit ; and of the third (a lyric ode deserving 
bettor fate — see Mrd., 824, &.C., r« TraXaioe, s.r.X.), the 

first strophe shall bu quoted as a sample of the author’s idea of 
rhythm and lyrical fitness : — 

IJli’st weie, I'>c'ctheus' on>|inng in the oUlori time ; 

From the goth nin 8 t hli'H.'sed Kpratig their loft3' rare : 

(In wlMldiii fuiiiul tle y puKtured of s Haen d oluiie, 

Whivh of u'fii'like lavayf Ltar» lut lastiny Irui r. 

r.ver Moftly moved thc\' 'mid -UIm of d^epo^t Wine, 

Where I'cpoit doth |»ufdiHh that in days of >ort', 
lliinnoiiiii, ;;r.'ii'rd wiih ir(‘*>a<H of a golden lim. 
liiuie i'ieriaii Mu.sen, cha»te tn bore. 

By dint of freely paraph rasing the epithets airap9i)Tov and ayva^, 
Mr. Williams has succeeded iu making of equal length verses not 
of equal length in the (Jruek. But ho fails to spin out the anti- 
strophe to corresponding muasureinent ; and apparently is so con- 
vinced of his ill succcfw that ho flies oil' to luiothor metre for the 
rust of the chorus. A good deal of the fault lies doubtless in an 
unlyrical ear and a delectivo perception; but the poorest veisilier 
ought to have had more arquaiiitance with the rules of his eraft 
than to think that the concluding couplet of strophu is either 
rliymo or inolody : — 

We boso'vli thee, Mc'd<n, by rwr.v 
To forbeiir thy otTspring bvlowd io rjln)’. 

(/an it be posHiblo that for o Cuuibro-liritoii it is a permi'>sible 
license to regard “plea” as a d is.sv liable J' If ho, the rh>me is 
saved; and nally tluTc is some colour gi\(‘n to this rtuppo.Hiti'iu 
by another of Mr. Williams’s couj>le(s, in Alcnttfi, 98-9 

Ili forr fho gate i stti 110 rwer, 

C'uulniiinig Mutor]»ur(>— 

where “ pure ” must clearly bo pronounced “ piV'^r.” It would, 
however, bo disingenuous to protend that the translator allows a 
false rhyme or a syllable or two too many to stand in his way. 
We havu.i'ound cuine ” rhyming with **d(im," and many .similar 
oil'enocs to the nu:; and ns for excess of syllables, we need only 
^give the specimen which follows {Aktst. 125-6J; — 

AlroAtix hrr hsil ins<lv, 

Amt h'fr tlni darknonio below, 

Ami thu ylooiny yatos of Vluh'. 

It would be waslt^ of time to give more provifs, though they might 
be culled from the llippulytu^, us well as from the two plays which 
wo have referred to, that Mr. Williams is no more qualified to 
Ironshito the druniMH ot Murinides on the score of poetic tasto and 
aptitude tlian on that of sclioluililio uccumey. It remains to inquire, 
has ho the requisite amount of tact, and suflicient uiauagennmt of 
the faculty of translation, applied to It'vel and ordinary paBsuges, to 
justify his appearance in n tifdd to which ho has no other claim of 
admission P lie has no idea of imitating that eminent feature of 
classical poetry, its avoidaiiei* of all wasto of words, its peculiar 
simplicity and chaste pi rlVcliicHH of form ; he delights in ampliti- 
cation, and ho tuhIios into the sin of “ slipshod ” without knowing 
it. Would any one beliini* tluii any taste could tolerate the ex- 
pansion of two choral line.s in the (229-30) — 

np 4 iC»<* K‘>* riir,, 

Kai trXioy t} oeptire;^ r*X lojat ; 

into 

Are not the boirows whi It hotidi- 
This hon>.o tNrll txuiihy •.ii.ido? 

With iHWiint pun Oh UHHtl 0,nj ti ,• 

Mon* than t-nongh to tempt tlu hand 
To tie tiu' cord i*us[*oinKd In^h 
Around the neck with tjahien’d bund. 

Wbat a coil of words alamt a coil of rope ! And if this loaves any 
doubt as to Mr. Williams's taste, the question imiv l>e settled by 
oomparing the lament of Kumelus over hi.s mother'(.4/<c5^i>, 392- 
4D«), as given by Euripides, and as diluted, amplified, and sham- 
Uaa through by the translator. Here is the work of the 
kttei:— 

Oh! hal'd is my loti my mother's departfil ! 

No loai^r hUo lives ia the light of tho fvui. 

Thv' Ufij thou hast Kft, end ino ihou’st drsvrUd, 

A destitute courm in futuru to run. 

Behold, oh, behold, how A«r tytUtith U fuiUnp, 

And her hands, aH UMHcrrcrZ, hung Ittos* im tha ground. 

Hoar nu», mother, uh hesr me, moat earavsily vailing, 
diuiiinff doth thee in sorrow proteund. 

llyi taStf Chreek wcuda out of which Mr. Willnous.can have spun j 


the obscure and inrelevant otuff printed in Hallci are fikifaptiv 
irrii waparoyovf x*P**^* *^h6 one Greek Wbrd in the whole ahropbo 

which he might and ought to have translated ^thfliUy aadezaiCtly 
— i^fo(T<7dc, or “ nestling,*^ in the last line— he has snisaiM idtogethei, 
and so confirmed our suspicion that his eoul is dead to poetry. 
At all times, if there is a question between taking the first rhyme 
that comcH uppermost and ^ving a little patient thought toproauce 
anotW doing more justice to the sense, precipitaoon mns 
day, os when, for instance, having to bring in Oharon and his jpcm; 
he translates tievuiv vopdfithg {Ale, 253 )* '^the steersman 01 the 
soul,” which is simply nonsense. In like manner, in another chorus, 
the words Itrapra KvsMtr uviica Kaputmv irfpirimrat uipa ftiiv6c — 
Ale, 449-50 (h'.e. when the periodic season of the Gameisn 
month comes round ”) — are rendered by him : — 

XVlvii tli«. Camion month in Sparta^a juiradsd 
In itA /wiiiiiu) round— 

the passage being made unintelligible niiiiply because unaided ” 
was tho ending of the line before. One more extract from the 
, Hiuim choruH, and wo have done. The Greek dramatist makes the 
chorus Hay of iUcestis: — 

roiai'ruc iiif pot Kopeat 

ovulrucoc iptXiag dX()}|^ov ' to yup 

iv fitoTip airdviov pipoQ' ti yitp ipoi y dXvwog 

Cl aiCjfoc iiv 473"'5* 

Here is his translator’s idea of a meet equivalent t— 

( ih ! \vi)ul<] it were miiio to mt‘ct sul*!) another, 

And with Muoh a helpm«H>i live together! 

Such n |>ortioii in life Twere rare to guln ; 

She'd live with ni« ever and l ausc not one pain. 

After these evidences of the murder of tho Medea and of that 
“ fltrongcrtt, saddest, sweetest song ” of Euripides, AlceetU, it is 
q^uito unueceHsary to examine his treatment m Hipfdlyt%ia, We 
^lall havo done a gfiod work if we have succeeded in convincing 
Mr. Williririhs that by him at least Euripides is not likely to be 
made familiar to English readers. 


OI T OF IIKU SPIIFUK.* 

A NOVEL fomultMl on perHiytent miHuridiirstanding mves the 
render au odd feeling of unsubstantiaiity. It is as ii ho were 
! net to walk in u world (d‘ mist and fog, where “nothing is, but all 
I things seem ” ; where tho rnlo is that of dreoms, not re^ties; and 
i where things go according to appearance, not according to facts. Of 
tho twu methods of telling a story — that which lets the readeriinto 
the secret iiud keeps tho characters in tho dark, or that which sup- 
now'H a certain amount of knowledge on the part of the characters, 
blit covers it un rigidly from tho reader — the latter is the more 
interesting. Of the former, the favourite modtts aperandi is by 
miHiindeistandiiigs of all kinds; broken talk that leaves off always 
just too soon ; nil jsions which mean one thing to the speaker and 
another to the lieiirer, of which the reader alone sees both siden, 
and of which therefore he alone understands the full import ; 
doubtful appearances that have only the semblance evil, when 
tho author juls undertaken the ta^ of making white look like 
black ; .sometimes, if the puzzle f^ocs the other way, when evil has 
to be concealed, and black set in the sunshine so that it looks 
like white, infamous deeds maHked by an appearance of noble 
candour and engaging innocence, and the evil genius of the book 
primking through two volumes and three-quarters as an angel of 
light with a revelation of soot at the end ; important letters that 
miscarry at the crisis as letters never do miscarry in real life ; 
with all the other tricks and dodges so well known to the 
craft, and so profoundly tiresome to experienced readers. But 
whatever thot speoialitv employed, the uniform result of things 
being inado to look wbat they are not, and the whole action of 
Slie plot turning on misunderstandings, is, as we have said, to 
creates a feelmg of uusubstantiality on the part of the reader, and 
to make him both weary and impatient. 

Out of Jler S^het e is one of these unreal books where ovexy one 
lives in a fog, and no one sees thiqgs as they are. From Mrs. 
Thornton, who looks bad and is only vulgar, to her servant 
Charlotte Clare, whv> poses for a lamb when she is a ravening 
wolf of more than ordinary ferocity, the story is more or leas maya 
or dolusion throughout ; even the catastrophe being one thing when 
it seems to be another, and nothing being real save the death of 
the deluded. Mrs. Thornton with her large black eyes, her love of 
pleasure and fine dresses, her inborn actresshood, ber capad^ for 
flirting, her want of pa^on, and her density of perception, baa 
the misfortune to be married to a man at once ascetic and fi^id, 
intensely religious and wildly in love, a man in wbooe vocabulary 
imprudences and small sins find no place, life being too earaest 
admit of any palliation of evil. As the mistress of a balf-^ 
furnished, cheerless rectory, the windows of which look for 
their liveliest prospect on to Bie abutting eburohyttd and its 
mouldering old tombstones, Mrs. Thornton is empluitioally out 
of her sphere ; and her husband, as her httsboiid, is as much 
out of his. 8he has come as a stnmger to St Bilila,^tnd no one 
iu the neighbourhood, not even her nuehaiid, knows that she was 
formerly on the operatic stage, but has been euidfelled to seek 
refuge in conventionality and respsotable dulnass baeaoae her 
voice has given way ; yet the theatdoal taiiii is foH if not under* 
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th« tmiqoa Treaty of Berganii an aaRlyeed with much ooule- 
Dees. Subeequent events are huddled up with extreme 
though ample nMtterials remain for a volume of equad bulk The 
author takw leave of Spain with the remark that the proidam of 
hor deatmy ia identical with that of the future of all the Lathi 
natioii»— whether tlie Roman Cathrdic Church will prove mpahle 
of reeonoiling herMlf with modem idoas ; whether W failure to 
do eo will fom the peoples that have hitherto profemed allegiance 
to her into the peciloua enterprise of constituting a new nodal 
bond $ or whether she will reonaia ns now, a source of anaxckv and 
perpetual strife until the surviving ^^ncrgy of the race is completely 
eachaustsd in a series of sterile cnndicts. 

Paul Hassers liistory of tho operations of the Crown Prince of 
Prusaia’e troops during the late war*, at which he was present, 
although not in a military capHCMty, i» ft strnightfomard a^ very j 
copious nanrativo, i»tAir»persHd with intelligent military criticisms 
which seem to )>o derived from professional sources. The work 
is principally bast'd upon the writer’s own communications during 
the campaign to the ottlciftl Prussian Gazette and other journals, 
supplemented by dotnils borrowed from other sources of infomta^ 
tion. It appeal's on the whole h> be at satisfactoiy a work of its cIahs 
as we can expect to see at present. GonoraJ von Wittich’s diary f 
principally relates to the operations around Orleans and Mans 
during the winter. It is Hlniust exclusively tochnicaL 

The name of Theodor Mommsen | is a siifhciont guarantee for 
tho merit of his ininiunl of Roman civil law, whicli is the first of 
a prmected series of handbooks of Roman Antiquities by him and 
T. Marqnardt, and is designed to niplaco the well-known work of 
lltiokcr and the latt«)r. It is intended to consist of three volurnea, 
tho Orst of which is entirely devoted to the organization of tins 
magislrncy under tho Repuulic. The stvlo, fts hetits a handbook, 
is nervous and condensed; and the object principally aimed at, 
next to accuracy, appears to la' th<? utmost attainabio scieiitiric 
precision. It is couHsqnenMy no book for beginners, and ran be 
proHtably luied only by those wliose proficiency in classical liters-' 
ture is alveady considevablo. 

A volume on the maonors, customs, and popular superstitions of 
tho Tyrol, by Igunz vtm lingerie §, is a welcome contribution to 
an iuteresting branch of inquiry. Many of those Tyroleeo btdiefs, 
AS for instance those regarding the ash-lrce, are ho singular that 
tbsy can only bo explained us relic's of an ago when the objeciH tvi 
which they refer were invested with religious Manctity. The 


which they refer were invested with religious sanctity. The 
compiler finds Uic traces of tho niicitmt mythology every wlmro, 
oven iu many instances whom a connexion would hardly lio sus- 
peoted. Thus the pcmulnr pn^j'udice against red hair is explained 
ny the attribution or this characteristic to tho formidable Thor. 
Tula iaterpretoiion is spparonUy ooniirmed by tho fact that, in the 
Tyrol, Thursday, not Friday, is usual ly the unlucky day ;wir c.r(W- 
Not the least valurUilc part, of Herr von /mgorle's Isiok is 
the preface, which contains a systematic enumeration of the 
quorios which may bo most usefully piopoundtHl by the collecturs 
of these iastpiiriNbiiig traditions. 

Tho racont ri‘;;rott< d drath of Adolf Twiidelenburg |j inriparte 
additional inteifst to two volumes of his coliectiHl essays, which 
ore also iuteivsting ns exhibiting the application of the philfMnphic 
' intollect to practical Hubjt'cta. 'flie first volume is principally 
occupied with essays relatiiijc to tho history and organizatiun of 
tho kingdom of rrussia. 'i lieHo compriee, among oUicr matter, 
disquisitions on those writingH of Frederick the Great in which 
the principles of PrussiHu p«)li(;y are most distinctly iudionted, a 
sketch of tho legal roforiiiH oll't^cted by him and his Chancellor, 
Cocccji, and an account of hia cootributionH towaixls the tiiud 
setUoment of a code of muvitinie law appUiMilde to a state of war- 
fare. Tho harsh and uiiaiionble spirit of exclusively Pruseiun 
patriotism brenthos through nil tJie.se compositions, but they are 
not the le.«w vnlimhle os clear pri'seiilations of important features 
in the successful policy whieti has weldtui the disjoiiittnl fragments 
of Gcinuauy into a whole. The .'HHond volume consists cbletly of 
acodomical papers, moHtly on legal and educational eubjeots, but 
oonoludes with irsthello disquisitions on llailhelles School of 
Athens, on the Niobe, on thu Cathedral of Cologne, and on tho 
principles of Grettk philosophy as expix'ssod in Greek art Allure 
chemoterized by fuliie.«M of in formation and a sober, nervous, lucid 
style. 

jR Professor Trendelenburg was chnrartoristioally Prussian, Herr 
F. Qiehne H is no less distinelively Austrian. Ilia reflections on the 
political condition of Au.'itrio, on the edueational controvar.<«y, that i 
great battle- field of tho Chureh and inodcru thought within her | 
bordeie, and upon the late war, prebably express the sentiments ! 
of aa average Austrian Catliolie with tolarablo precision. They • 
may ho sunmuMl un under two heads — grunt reluctmice to stK* 
the Empire disuiomborvd by the logical applicati^ui ol' the fedend 
principle, and great perplexity us to how to prevent it. 

* Kse Jtruie. Skimn twn drm FiMtufft 
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The specious genmlitiai of M. Seaen reroettiiig the —MtieJIy 
monotheistic character of Semitic religioii have fimnd loo easy ft 
reception among the lecmed and the imleaniedL Their eshmuft 
exaggeration was exposed a few years since by lierr Oiau in ft 
hrilliaiit little book, to which Heir J. Rdntseh * has not very sue* 
cessfully endeavoured to provide ft counterpart in on eaporitton of 
the ('tbicftl and religious ebameteristies of the Jftdo-European 
races. The author is a plain strsi^tfbrwatd thinker, who leasone 
fairly snd juktly from admitted data, but ia too devoid 
originality either to diicover anything new oar to set any^ 
thin^ old in a novel light, ^ and the freedom ^ whoee ta-' 
qiiines is iiuicb restricted by his adherence to ttaditioaal oniniaiii.. 
He has, however, written a suificieDtly sound end sensible treo'' 
tisu, from the orthodox point of view, on the cbnracteristioe of the 
Aryan racoH, regarded as the complement of those of the 
** chosen peopR.’’ The most valuable portion of his work is the 
I partillel between the three great epics, the Iliad, the Nibelimgan 
I LicmI, and the Mahabarata, in which the fundamental uotty of 
ethical sentiment among the three is well brought out An 
aualysiM of the Ramayana would have still further enhanced hie 
deservodly high entiniate of the mriral qualiti»w of tho chief con- 
qiierors mid cidonizera of llie earth. 

Tiie u«‘ed of a raiiKm deiro keeps bodies like .the Evsngelical 
Alliance t in a (!ondition of feverish oetivity, which commonly 
assumes the character of oflicious meddling, but is occasioually 
directed to a uscdul end. We must considei' that tho Allinuco haft 
been well employed in its interference on behalf of the persecuted 
FrolestantM ot tho Baltic provinces of Russia. A shabbier system 
of pemi'cution cannot be conceived than that adopted by the Rus- 
Hion autJioritiea, ovtm though we sliould reject tho apparently 
well-authenticRted particulars of conversions obtained ^ frano, 
such as alluring the victim to sign a piqper in a longiuipe with 
which ho is unacquainted, which paper proves to be on abjuration 
of his creed instead of a petition to rc'tain it. These pages contain 
ample proof of tho existence of gross oppression, of the violation 
of the most solemn engagements which it involves, of its exclu- 
sively political character, missionary seal nut being even olTectedf 
and of the deplorable religious and educational cimdition of the 
community to which it is sought to compel tho Lutherans to con- 
form. \Vn liave also a report of the interview between Prince 
Oortchnkoir and the deputation from the Alliance. Some members 
of the deputation seem to have been more intent on complimenting 
the Imperial family than on fulfilling the object of their mission^ 
but tho quest! i>u is not one that can be settled by unmeaning 
HptM'cbes on either side. 

The New Eia*' L a colloction of philosophical essays by varioua 
writers, apiH'ars to bo in grvat port intended to propi^ato the 
ingenious ideas of F. Krause (1781-1832). Antiripatiug some 
more modern Mpeciilntions on the colossal man,’" Krause adopted 
fis the basis of Ids ethical views the attainment of the greatest 
poHsible unity, the uearost conceivable approximation to perfect 
Kh'iitity. among the individual members of the human race. 
This object was to be ottnined by the constitution of on 
association of tho choicest spirits, who were gradually to absorb 
the rt'Ht. Krause thought that bo had discovered the germ of 
such nn association among the Freemasons, which led him to 
be.stow much attention upon their history, and to compose an 
ostccijicd work on tho subject Though comparatively obscure 
and unpopular, Lis views have never been entirely without ad- 
herents. Thu present collection contains sevend of his posthu- 
mouH wTitingH, especially “ A Catechism of Faith in IJumanity,’* 
which tuiihodies the leading principles of bis system. From other 
contributions to its pages, it would appear tliat tho attention of 
his followexH is at present principally enjnossed with the recoa- 
cilintion of metaphysical science with teugion, and the abolition 
of war. 

Edmund Mdntgomery’s ncuto but very abstruse criticism of the 
Kantian theory of pen^pplion § is a contribution to the empirical 
siiie of the argument, designed to establish the origination of the 
Ilu>^t abstiact ideas from experience, and to prepare the way for 
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the resoluliim of psychology into physiology. 

JkiltlinKU' ( iiBi iun i| whs a Spanish writer of the seventeenth 
century. His •* Manual Omclo and Art rf rrudcnce ” consists o£ 

series of aphorisms expresstid in a proverbial form witli true 
Castilian eentciuiousnesH, and expanded, with a view topraclical 
application, with a terse and pithy comment. The spim of the 
\ wludc may he inferred from the author’s opening obaervatiou:— 
j It takes more to make one wise man nowadays than it did Ancrenilv 
! to moke seven. ’ Life, according to Gracian, is a atate ^ perpotoal 
: warfare, and superior qualities of mind and heart expose fheir 
I posfctffiKir to injuries a^nst which prudence is the ftnly safe- 
I guanf . It is eusy to undemtAnd the congeniality of ^is pbilotophj 
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Ibr itith hie nuxroee miHnuit of hie lellov^men qq 

the o«e ttradt tad hk mrweeidiig fetfHwtumte, exeipeieeed by 
negleotiato monopum e, oa the other. Hie tcm^otian was exe- 
catad dttiiiig one of moet oomlbflleae peskids of hie life, the 
latter yean of hie reiidenee at Beiliii. It ie a maeteipiecc of con- 
densed yi^rous expression, nod* in the oontact of nitnd with mind, 
^e worldly prttdence of the old Spaiilatd seems penetrated and 
illumined with somethinff of the suhlime audacity of the ftyatem- 
aha^tering ea^ of Frankfort. 

FecdinandLotheissen's work on French literatiue* and society 
at the period of the Kevolution is a lively, and at the same time 
accurate, review of the literary and soeiol pnenomena of the tirne-^ 
the saloi^ the Journals, the theatre, the authors who chielly m- 
flueneed their epoch or wote the most oharecteristic represonta- 
tives ctf its tendencies. The execution is somewhat slight, and too 
little care has been bestowed upon the men of letttgs, such os 
Mirabeau, whose direct action upon the Kerolution wiw chipfly 
oiatoxical or adminielffative. The ■^ter exhibits a preference 
for, and k most suoeessful in dealing with, the eharsctoristic 
qu^ties of writers who themselves persouify some especial phase 
of the apwit fran ^ — ^the icy hriUiancy of Cluimfort, the exube- 
rant sentimental cuthusiasui of llemsidiii de SSaint-PieiTo, the 
impaasioxrad aeieiiity of Condorost, the practical, calculating ideal- 
ism of Voloey. 

W. vtm f^ens t has few particulars of much personal interest to 
record respecting Liszt ana Ghopin j his brochure, however, con- 
tains a few notes of the opinions of those masters on miiHical 
matters, which possess some value in a technical point of view. 

lludolph Gen«5c's t ** Life of Shakspeare is a sensible and prac- 
tlcaf arrangement of tbe little that is known on t}i«^ subject, iic- 
coDipanied by an analysis of tlie dramas, and critical remarks 
partaking of the sober unambitious spirit of the biography. 

“ The I^fessor of IleidelLtrg,’* by Otto Muller§, is an ex- 
ceptiooally good novel. The length d the sentences, the prolixity 
of detail, and the leisurely doNclopment of the plot, ocenMiou in- 
deed a certain tedium, but this is redeemed to a (^m.viderable ex- 
tent by the real interest of the story, the variety of the im-idents, 
and the general indications of a culture and knowledge boyond 
those of ordinary novelists. It is in some degree an historieiil 
fiction^ the sceno being laid in Italy in the sixteenth centuiy. The 
hero IS the German p<^t Loticnius, who, in Accordance wdih 
actual fact, is represented ns trayolling beyond tho Alps in the 
capacity oi tutor to some young students. The contrast between 
German and Italian momk and manners, a favourite subject with 
the novelists of Germany, is picturesque and well inaiiitained. 

JohanHM Oiaf) by Eliza Wille ||, is a remarkably good novel of 
incident. The 'scene is laid on an islet in the miniature Frisian 
Archipelago, and the picturesque features alike of the waste region 
itself, and of the lonely, h<mn*ly life of the inlmbitants, are de- 
scribe with onimatioh aiul truth. At Twilight J lour,” by 
Ottilie Wildormuth i*j a collection of very prcUv btori<;H of so< iiil 
life. The authorww possesAcs both fancy and jiatbos. Tho senti- 
mentality of Ema; or, I have lived and loved ia quite in 
keeping with the title. 

jMi£tchc matter tt is a new journal devoted to the discusMion of 
political and theological topics in tlie spirit of moderate ('oiim‘r- 
vatism. Tbe most intorer^ting paper in tho lirst nuiuhoi is an 
account of the proceedings of the last eccle^-iaMtical synod in Ihuleii, 
the debates of which pres^'nt a niiuinluro ri‘Ht*cti»>n of the \HnouH 
controveiaies and practical pr»^bleiu8 that at present principally 
agitato the Church of Gertnany. 
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nemty's Lays of Vranoe— EusUahe'H Oothio lUivival-' Tho Chuioo uf a DweUIng— 
A Wtituan'N Pulth. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TONl>ON INTE1!\A1'1I)NAL KXIlinn’rON, 1872.- 

-■ ■- Kr..VMij.s TICK f. 'I'M mm ihi tmh> m thv Alhi'il IliiU *1 iitw (MMm. muI at Uw 
itMiiii (ui a (<<-iillvuiaii, 4S«. I oi a LaO^, tie. if to a Vimiii uuilvi I'laa^i 

,!«(•, via. 

■1^’L1JA^^ WALTON’S KNTlilK rOt.LKn’JON of OIL 

■e t an, I \V,\TKll-(.)l.<IIIU l-AIN riNUH, nor OS VII W. .1 111. HAIJ.I>:nV. 
4 WAfUnincti’r Cliaintwra, V luUirla SiNtit. U rutiicuflvi ....AUiuitulon, i,. imi'ti iMtiy lium Tea 
till I’lvv 

D ()KP:GAlJJCliy.— anSTAVF lMiRL\3hNf'vr Dond »tw«t. 

i:.\ifnii noN ai fM(TDUK.h imait'iini; **(;iikin'I'ian MMiiTtia," “mosau* 
TEKV, • •THU/MI'II up CHBJSTlAMITy.’*-HlANCKM A 111: HlMlkr'l. Ten ti» 


Kiv 


A<lini* 


oil. It. 


AKT-UNION of LflNlK)N. — HuWription, Gnu Giiiitoa. — 

dn- I Hukonthrr f«tvlvc«a N«ri«»<ff I^UillT tUiASf (^CKf^KS, eiiaravad In line.fmfn 
thv UfltfiDaiB l>v Uaviil tiot, CvoWy KlalOina, ami aanitHii i laHthleii a elMUer ul'Mia of the 

iMMi.i n.«iB valuable I'nitra I tha ihici ol wIikIi i« tlui MmiIiId Htatun, TIlK WIK)I> 

A YM I'll, lur which tho tHiuI|ftor. Mr. Uiith. rreviveU Mu'/. '1 hr rtUild are mm reiuly. 

I.EVVIU PIM-UCa \ g. 

4tt W Stvand. Fobnianr I. wn. XiJMU. K, ANTliUUJDS I 


f '•IlHI.TENlIAM COLLlXIE HOHOLA11H111 I»S.~Tw«1m 

K( ii'.larifilrw, May ia79-rl/t , Hi* JiiuLt RfhoUrshijai. #l(» Am- 'Hriwa Ymf*| Tsm 
IhuIdt Hcliulonhipa, tha ftir Tbfec I aara i two Hctilui ami 1 «ro Jni)i.jr, htMi tta Twv VmuH.... 
J- ull uilWrmatirm ifivrn by tba Mluwin’Aiit, TJv« WIa«a, C'haliiMtbam. 

TVrAKLJibuOlTOlI OOLLKGP:, March l^T^.^raiRTIiEN 

AVA SCIKiLAUMUIPK, vuyInR In vali*r frntii Mv tu jci.0 a year. lawulMaaofiala nwmlMir 
IlKK AlyMlHSli>NK, eril) mniuiUr*! fvr aarly in Jnun nvil. 

ThtM- Sr lieUitliltMr are «|«b l<» MrniU;r« o( Uu; N'IkwI tfnj ohiteim irttlKNiC ia<l.ltietloii. !%• 
will U irVairul r««r iirolielaiHry In MiOhi'Miaiifli. and tier l« nmkUd tn Huaa irf' Cl^yaiett. 

Ae* of UtudiiUtM frntn TweWi' tu MAtacn. 

lull latrticulars taa/ he ubtaiacd nn a|>|ilU»tlMj te llr. SULUoa, the Ordleoc, Merl- 

bi;ruuah. 

r i\ (;c )LLKGE.— TWO 

V HC) I OLA HUH 11*9 nf iM) tier anJiuin for Tea; yMU*. tnati U> llo/« wim ware under 
l••'mrtr«.n no Jannery 1, 110,^41 be ttlled an April V > — Apply tn Um Waiidjm or Uie 
iJr'uaAH. 


'^rUINITY COLLEGE, Ikstbournu.- An EXAMLNATION 

A. will ba haid, fin May S. Air TWO HCllOLAKSHI P.M. worth i» a jmmr. iMr Two Yraw, 
to a Itoanicr i i^pen only to IhiyeaeS already FugUt n1 Uw fJoUeNf — Addrim. Kcv. J. Ft. Wood. 

1 kOViiK OOLLKliK;— EDUGAtiVm by the KE/VSG)E. 

^ iVr«ukfU-Tbe Elcbi n«o. Earl OliAgVtLLIC. X.U. 

//MiJ-lf0«Ar..Jl4rv. WM. IIKIA. M.A.. •ebalar of Cfarkt OoUage. OamhrMye. 
IfathtmiiUcai M. WraiHflct. Oehelar «f Uueen'a Collefe, 

ToiuiJi t-Tmaion Fees, koo Ten to Flftm fkaliMiw per Annum. aeoorMni to esf • We 
Charfe4br linnrriers In Meed-Miwtor's Iknam, Oie, In Mdhlon to Sdieol Fee*. 


DOVEii ObLLEOB.-?riie NiatT TERM begin* April 11. 
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^cg^ri^^mor« Boyt — Preaeut AddrcMr^i^rley, UmU MiMvittliin. liu«ik«. 


AT ILKIJ^Y.—Mr. ALGERNON F()(JOO. M.A., <rf Ohriat’ii 

Cp)l«ce. Cambridcc. Utf IlMd-MMtcr o( tii« nrcuK ird llk'h McIiodI, will t«k« 
TW'I!LVE_PllIVA;i'E IMTl'lM, ]|<Mracn. Prc-parc r-K fliv rublio “ ^ ■ • ■' 


YOTl^trvT 


HoluioUL^AddrM. 


TVfH- A. D. CLARKE (B.A. f^anibrid^e) and Mr. A. M. 

AYI. LIPhCOMB (H.A. OkoiD UKHniKSTAnJ N4>X-III>II>1 :KT PUPHa for the 
▼•rtoue Cumpeiltive Kxantin«tiotiii, nn'l for the (oiUi'i-ntic*. llitniitf th«r iiuf three y««r« 
I'upUf heve DMD prepercd for the HiIIowmi;; K»ainlfiaili»7*« -—(ixi'ord <r inel (t«‘hoQ)M tmd %!*• 
trieuletioii^i CembrltUtu (11. A. K«aiii. mid MalmulMflonii Indi^ IcleaTttuh llrrvi««, 
CnllfltfVt uid Wood* end Kore*t«j DIrtrt ( ommfMlcio. utplofnatie 

8wvitt,BftUphMiit«uni, InutitiiU') Ilf .VKiiurii ■. i'n liininiiry l.dw eml MMUdae.—rnr Term*, 
^ftrenoM, lie., eprly i<» Mr. A. 1). rr.xuKK. vi loirli.tfc.jn Snuare. W.C.,or toMr. A. M- 
LllHlCAMB.&3Bcrrier<lHtrect, Kudm-II H.j.mri!. \\ (' 


■tjiDUCATION in (JKItMANV.— For l*roHpctu»p« nnd Infer- 

J L i niAtloa reapixdint; tlie ‘'('ll* )nl, fur YOl/M-J (iKNTl.l-'-ll KN. i.onilu('tc<l by Prof»»««or 
llinacif. of C!uniiiUl(, Iii'iir Stiifiumf (ri'iomiiirndiil liv T)r Norman Mr«l^iiil. otin of |ti‘r 
Mij^y>Chaj>laio«).u|ipty (o F llonuonn, Fwj . !>»■ I'nlnn mtun |<iiildifi;r4,Old Hruer] Mtrvet. 
JE.C.. who win erraiitcc tor interview » with FrutUinr llim'h, when lie i« lit Lundoti, lu April, 
to meet pupil*. 


fAXPX)ttD.-~A rilYSlCIAN and M. A. will receive PUPILS 

A.' (Member* of Iluivenlty or othvrwlee) rniulilnic ipreli 


OAqc, 407 Htraiul. 


; ■pedal iwre.— Addrca*. J. 1)., Po*t 


T.ESSON.S in IIINUUSTANI Miv.n by n aF.NTI.EMAN. 

•8-i Good teatlmonlalM. — Vppiy. A., care of Mr. William*. H Craven Rood, Wcetbourne 
Terraee. 

H industani. — A n Indian officer on Furlough tvL^hea 

to READ IlIMR/STANl in I>iiidon and Britfliton with Candidate* for Indian Staff 
Corpi, Civil Hervire, ilu'. Ilo i* a iiauMMl liiicrprctor. wa* Interpreter of hi* Kewdoivnt fur 
nearly Five Year*, and lia* MTTid on llliiduilaiil Cxaiiiliiliiir Ciimmitter*. Term* vrry 
miideratfli AddrrM, (.'apt. W., rare of Vfr. VVakelinu*. the Royal I^ihrary, llriuhton. 

TJOAfl^fer mV^IlTs 1,7 mts6N8nfNTu.SF()sl'iu for 

IKIUHKKKF.riNO.-A MAIIHIKI) I'llYKICrAM. witliniit Funlly. rr.i<l.t.t In • 
4k*hionabIe inland Town, U able to reeetvo an INVALID L\1)Y or GENTLIJM AN. 
■uffeHiiic tyom Hhemnulie, Npliial, or Nrrvnii* Affoetlon*, or reiiiilrliitf Medical Siiiierviduii, 
Init not iniane. A lariro deiiu'lied llnuwi and Garrleii*. with everv occumiiioiliitlon. Inclndntit 
a Private Hulte of AiMirtiiieol*. with Hcpnrnti; Hervaiit*. and (‘urrliu*c« i1 rc^iulreil 'the eiitin* 
arraii(cinciiti would bo on a liberal «*nlc, and a corremindlnir n-ninneratlun evpt<ti'd No 
nthar crMe reouivvd at aonie tlmu. -Addrc**, M.D., C. W. Cattill, K*! , .^uik-i tor, 40 Bedford 
Row.W.C. 

A N "ASSiSTANT CLASSI(]A will be retiuiied 

after Ea.*tcr in a I'RF.PAUATORY KCIK Mil. for Eton. Wlnrheder. Ac -Apifly, with 
particular*, to Rev K. HT. John Pauiiy, Tudor llouic, Dnrdham Down. Umtol. 

March It. l«7t. 

LHTAUUSIILD l«ia. ” ” 

PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS ond COLLF/IES wisbinfr to 

Inereope thenninher of tliclr PUPILS *li<iiild A>IvertiM' in the Undliur BRITtSII and 
FOHEION JDIIRN tL*^, m a onall outlay, thiontrii '1 ' II. BuiiKiMav, LdncAtionul Vdver* 
tl*lnf Aoenl, 14 Red LlnnConrt. Fleet Htn-et. I.ondon, K.C 
Renrenooi permUte«i to many einlnunt hdueatlonalluta 

^HE CONSERVAI’IVE LAND S()CIE 

and 7 Wm IV . tiap :i2, lu tlie ('ounervaUvc Uencflt llnildinc Su.iety>, i oofierulMiti 
with the United loind Comiiany, Limited. 

The TWENTIF.TII YKAll. Inve*(iuen( for ('apital eiul Savint;*. t^hnre and I>« i>o§tt 
Deportmenta. Advance* for Uiilldinir wnd lloiiae* for Rale. Preaent rate of Intcre't '• I'er i vnt 
ner annum on Share*, will) |iartiel|iation of Profit* aiNtve tiiat rate, and 4 i* r (cni on the 
IjieiKMit Deportment. No Partnerahip liablllt} . Prompt Withdrawal* when rennlred Pio- 
•peduNi me to ooy part of the World. 

.SVirc/orn, CHARLES LEWIS f.UUNKfSEN 
CMIIeea->Xl Norfolk Street, Strand, I<ondqfi, W.C 

pANCliTi ilOSPITAL, Hroiiipton, nri.l 107 I’iccadilly, Lon<l..n. 

>-/ Oin,-r.. 1(17 (.>|||.»IU( IVind Xlrrct' 

The fbllowlns FORM of LKfMCY I* rr*rioctlhlh reiHiminnided : 

" I five and iNMineath iinliithr TreaMurer for tin' liiiie nf llie ('nne* r tlio-pital, t.itnate 

in the Fulham Itoail, llruni|iton. MI<Idleiw'v, ond at I«i7 Plceadllly, the mod ot a . ..... 

(tWe of legacy dull I. to 111' (Mild fiiit <it inv Krwinul e«tiUr, nut eliaigtxl on lioid. to |h api'lnd 
toward* carrying ou the churitahledoNlgn* of the iiuid Imnitiitlon.'' 


YDR0PATDY.-.SU1)[IR()0K PARK. Ili.hinond Hill. 

rAir^ncinti . Dr EDWARD I.ANL, M A . M l>. Ldin. Tmkl-h Bath* on the 


M'ESBBS, day & CO.y oI 9 QmA Windiwl^ 

M liWidim.aisiOBmmerchaBa ndln^ W a M lMa tar> aw a aihiiMW»»>aVliikt^^ 

for tin raioaiiiliif raoru iu the 

BBOI.ODS AND mWPOlfPBaK OfiLVlBa XdfUtD 

icnriwo ooKFOwr. Ziiiiiitoa. 

CAPITAL X30.0SO IN AM UtARXS QT A CAGB. 


H rAvincmti . iir riiJWAitn ai a . ai il Kdin. Tmi 

Premlae*. PrlvaU'vntrniur into Rlehniond Park Prutiiretnii on aiipK 'Htli 

B “ iUGiiTON.--JlEl)FOKl) HOTEL. — Every eiVdeatTiur is j 

mode to rendvrthi* llnt«d enioi] to It* long-e.ti«ling repute Spin iv>n4 V »lUe Roonf lor 
loidlei and Dent leiiieii. Hea- Water Seivire in the Hotel.— ('uniiiuinli.ilioiiii tu '1 he 
MaNAtilH. Redtord Hotel Company. Liiiutod. 

^LRY PUGIN’S HOTIHU FURNITURE -^Furnituro 

■imllar to tnat ioi|i|dl«Ml to the (iranvllle Hotel, from tlie derlgmi ot t' Ucitn Po/in. 
K«q . can be oliUincd uii upplu iilioii to tlic Manager oflhu South-LaMi i n Wui k„. "i J«ivi iincc, 
Itle of Thanei, 


Wij 


sir E. PEARSON. F.R.B.. Wlmbledno. 

WALTER L. RfiOERS. Rw|.,s Brick Oovrt Twaple. 

ISR %EL AUR AH A.MS, £aq.. 61 Morlinwr iHmt. Ckvwa ^ 

JXJlHfl EMANUEU E*a-. 77 Warwick Rood, Mold* Volt. 

W. If. MOIJXTT. £wi-. Pfnnei^ HoU. ud the Birittc. 

lire NATIONAL I'ROVIKaAL BANK OK ROLAND, BUkOpnita iMovt, E.C.* 
end all h* Broodicj. 

Mewmi. D V Y It CO oifkr the remoiolag Hhoiwe in thla MIm to ttM AtMk.wllh Iht MWwlnff 

*“'KraTthe' Innwctom acting in the intonvt^aOeiiim^ 
Siiarehohiem liaNiiig no €«jnnealon with wnd^ w iironioCffiri.M la MsSartanatoV^ 
the cow. )ia\e Induced the Onninlttee to eulieerlbe pari Ihe capital and me jSkttitn 
awiolnted by tin m d oowirjatr, Uirlr naww with thf .undertaki ng ^ k. .i,. 

MeMir*. DAY w CO believe that wddnm ha* a Mine been omred to cheaply to Wmrh t^ 
rhaiiiw* of Irnroeiiae Protiu have been »o great, whilst bnmi^ala laiffe BctarttaaitiOppaKutlF 

* ASy^iVfenddJ^iuv’eftor may hate an order ti> fn*|iect tte Piw^T. 1 ^ \\ 

Bei»oft*of MM*n.. Jfhu linviiixs. AawJWiM Maxcih. Thomas L. R 

W. C. F. StHMinr, may l»« obtaJnetl at either of Ihe above Olieia. end will be loiwaiBed oi^ 
application. _ 

TIIE AG^li BANK, Limit^. — &tobU*hed in 1888 . 

CAPITAL, £1. 0004100. 

ItKAD OrPiCB-NICnOLAS LANE. I/)MBARD STREET, LOHOOV. 

Itankert. 

MoMre. GLYN, MILLS. CURRIE, k CO. i the N.ATIOMAL BANK OK SCOTLAND i 
and tbe BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Daosonae In EdluburgH, Calcutta, Uonibay. Motlroa. Kurrachee. Agra, I^oro, Sheagbalf 
Hung Kong. 

Current Aeixjunt* are kei'f at the Head (hlloe on the TeTm*eu*toniary with LoadotO Boakcr*, 
and InlLTMt allowed when tin. iirrdit Ralance doea not fall twlow jflUO. 

DcpuilU received tor liavd iwrIcMl* uii tia» following term*, via.i 

At 'V iiercent ann..*iiliioct to 12 month*' Notioeof Withdrawal. 

For ahoru-r fcriud* DuimmU* will be rreoved on term* to be agreed upon. 
llillaiMned at tlio cnrrppl erchangr til the day on any of the Draaehe* of the Bonk, free of 
extra ciiargK I and .Vpprovitl Bill* punhaaed or sent fur collection. . ^ 

SaUiaaiiil Purcliuw* eitucinl in Britiah and Foreign Sccurltiee, In Eaet IniUa Stock MkI 

Loan*.atidtIit' '.iiecu-ioily ofihr*aine uimorlak*n. 

Iiitcreudraw.i.imd Vnny. Navy, and Civil Pay and yeoiionar^hed. ^ 

Every other deaciiption of Baaking UualneiM and Money Agency. BrlHih nod Indlaa. 

tranaonUd. J. THOMSON, C*o4rfiHi". 

A G L E Tn S U R A N C E COMPANY, 

r;»tiibli*hcd 1807. (For T,tve* only .) 

:p pall mall, IXINDON. 

Premiui'i* 

fnvvatn) 1 

I utrjvdt and Dividend* I lielng £i a*. Qd per cent. i £1X7 J31 

FL'iiniKii SFii’RiTv . Ktih*orlbed Capital of more than £1.hM)4M. The Expaima of 
Managtnu'ut are undvi i imt « < iit. A Dlvulon of IV*tlu will be made oiler June to next. 

(fKORtlE HI M PTIREYH, ActmtryimdSttrrttarv. 

TTNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

r P\LL MAU,. LONDON, S W. 

Ammirt of Capital orl::)iinllv •nlwrrlbed, £600.000. on which ha* been paid up.. • 

.tmoiinl a«4iiniulut('() tfurri Pn nimin* 

AnnnnI ItK’uiiie , „ _to.0U0 

\moiint iti P«<li( It" 111 1 \ '-U , '• m'hI ontulandiiig .Vddllluna, upward* Of 2J0C%(Xie 

\ddiilon ot I’oiLMt* ni tiu N<iii)i Divioon of Prutlti. 2^ ficr oeut. per aunimi. 

•II,. I,. o, (.7, 

P ’ II (F N 1 X F I U H O F F 

L»)\IR \RI> SIREi:r -IND CIIAIUNH CRO.s.'^. l.ONDON.-EeTADLIsnBP ITS*. 
Promot and Idwral Lo** Sett lenient*. 

Jn^ui'aii’.'cvitR'i ted In all purttut the World. 

GEO. W. LOVELL. ;%er«mrp. 

TmM‘:UIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

CilAblUhed Iwon. 

lOT.D BR«)AD ‘iTRLET. E.C., and 1« and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, Xl.i',00 000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,«0. 


N.B ^Katlmate* given for fiimliihing house* imnpletc in the (luth!*' n>lc. 


WANTED to I'tIUCIlAtJE »omo Ol.D AUTIFKT.VL 

teeth -Poriwni* lia\mg tin' alnivc to HF.LL van forwwnt rlunn b\ tHwi or i*ftu rwlwp, ' 
and thfir value will ho wnl |ier return. -Addre**, Mr. E. Buuwmnu, Ihntut, :• tluK.urtli 
Street, I'addingUni, Lmidoii. j 

■UOIISE.— roworfiil lUlonUHAM HOKSi; WANTKD, fer ' 

Tratlo u*e.— Addre.*, W. J II., 6 t'anoulnir) (irute, 1 <mdun, N. 

R ODRIGUES’ M()NOUUAMs“"aRMS. GRESTs 7 and . 

addresses D'’ 4lir»)t’il. iind Strel Dlf* Ln/iaieil m Giini,. « 

RAISED. KUSTH.;. GHn I'ESQH k. und F.('('K.N riHC .Mi)Nixm\M'4 urtiafiralK d«- 
algned for anvoninblnatliin nt liiUlcr* Ni> TK P tPKR and F.N V I’M iPt.'- '^fumuid in t ul-uir 
Bailee, and brilliantly llinnilnati'd In (idd. Sil\c,. mui (',|,uir« in tho \rt. 

OAHD'PLATEeU'gnutlvi'ngravi'd and liloSii|M'rfl,ii'('i(rdti|iiinl«s1 fot u i>d. 

At HENRY UOI)RI(ilIEM'.42 PUT ADI LLY. LON DON. 

TlfECin’S WEDDINCJ RIJESEXTS ton.siat of DRESSING 

OASES, t>rfMlng Rag*, Work Rove* and Rotf*. Writing L'n*e*, .1* utl C'aKet. .Mvd'.jr.al" 
Mounted Writing Tablv Sr t* in wrinil and gill, Aibiiiiii«, l^n1>ll■rnl•t'll• Ttvi. trai«,< b, >1., and 
Cadnlea. Purtablo Writing Caji**, Olid J)r«|uiU'h lUniv*; aim an tiirtnllc m NovcIi'ct. Im 

chcoee tVnm litt Regent Slrvct. W. Cutuloguv* puit IVcc. Mr. MEiin ur hi* Sou attend* 
penonally doilv. 


" TItev <^Unr a* a U*ui aiul Moating to men. 

The Pli'kwhk, file Oirl, ami thv Warorlry Pen." 

1 000 NEWSI’APERS rpcomiiK'nd tlnHU. For nmnes 

f *00 "Graplilt'." .laniiary n.. ia7» —Tin* .Vitw *ay* i ** The Phaeton Pen ci't-ote* 

toft wonder and delight."— Sold by o%or> Htalmner in the World. Sample Itojc ity )v>*t, I*. Id. 
MACNH KN ft CAMERON. IB Blair Stmt. Edinburgh. 

'PJIE ASTRONOMEK-KOY'AL Reported to tho Adniiraltv 

(AufUBt 18, 11-701. im tOChnmonirtrr* rnteml fir aunual exinii'olltlon, "M F. DENT^ 
iilheflnrat we have ewr hiulon tiial."-Al F. DEMT.f'br-mumi tcr, Wa^,and Cloek Maker 
tothelHueen,a3 C4R'KSlTiR STKFFT.CUAUISO CRO.ss. 

SPECIAL 

M A C 11 I N E -MAD K R G D U C T I 0 N S. 

I«*( ARAT GOLD aud GEM JEWELLERY. 

ENGl,lbU LEVER WAl'ClIKS and CI,c»CK«. 

Quality or (Joldttujruntenloti the Ineotee. 
h.ai'li Arliele marked in PWii Figute*. 
lIlM.tmud Catahigiio and Priiw Li«t pott« 

IriT f4>r 'I'vkii Stamii*. 

MR. BTREETER, 37 CXiNDlHT Sl’RKH'. ItOSD S TREET. W. 

MR. STREETER, JEWELLER aud DIAMOND MER- 
cnAKT. 3f coKourr *tk»;kt. ininu stuket. ijinik-n. w. 

lirRUBGTGN STEAM WORKS. ^AVII.LE IRJW. 

tiiivl ;U Rovfii KxebanfiB, 

HtRONOMKrrn m\kihs to iirr Mtoww; 

u l;u' ..1 *i,u Makvr* et the v^reOI 



'piIF SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY^ 

< 8. GORDON. Ewj., Q.C.. M,P. 

The ITIIRTII III AN’Nl’ \L REPORT and ACCOUNTS, witl Porm pf PropuoM. Aaiek 
Civ . may be had on application* 

* JOHN M. .xrCANDLISn, jramverw 

WILLIAM rURTKOUS. ^feeratoryrnlWpn. 

F.Dimumfiiuw ST. Andrew^ square. 

LONIKW-:! KINO WILUAM STREET, E.C. 


I^LAITI or INJURY from ACCIDENT, with tbe eoRvequcBt 

-L' LOSS ef TIME and Mf tNEY. provided for by a Palloy of Ito 

RAILW AY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

AraiTivt Atvldcnt* of all kind*. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 h*. (ntoree iLm atj>cmtb, or an allowaiioe tl tto roto 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 

Oirrioi* I ui CORNUILL and 10 REGENT STRSST. 
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TI!E AZABAUfA QUESTION. 

T he Govornmo'ut excrciiicd, aa liml buen expected, a aoinul 
didCTolion in declining to produce the incoiiipli*to Amc*ri- 
cttn ooxxeEpondonce. The (jue.sUons asUod by Mr. Dkiiakli 
and Mr, IIoasMAN were intended a» a warning that Parlia- 
ment ha» more confidenoo in the goo<l intentions of Mr. 
'ClLADS'rONK and hia colleaguca than in their diploniatie 
adruitnoaa. Mr. Gladstonk’s asauranco that any cliaiigo of 
policy will bo communicated to ParliRinont sci’ina to imply 
that the Government adheres to its ovmi intcrpictJiiion of the 
Treaty ; but in tttlit case the answer to Mr, Fish’s ilcsputcli 
Ottlk bavo been little but a courteous forin.ility. 'Die main 
'foaiite of previouB nogotintiona has unfortunately passed 
^ l)eyond the atogo of anxiety and doubt. There is a fatal dis- 
crepancy of opinion or of policy between the 1 wo thnern- 
merits; and the tixno appointed for tho coinincneumcnt of 
proceedings at Geneva will have been reached bclorc another 
coiumunication can have been received from WaslungUm. 
The cumbrous constitutional arrangoment which tb.«ibh h the 
llxecutivo Oovorninent of the I'nitcd SiaU's from making any 
binding utrungoments with foreign l^owers jiroved l.ital to 
tlio UliVnnoY 4 oukS(jK Convention ; and probably it will »*er\e 
as n pretoKt fbr declining any concession of ilio j»oint in (Im- 
pute ; yot it must bo remembered that tlio ruptuic of the 
Troo^ will have been exclusively cauticd by tin; aetH oi the 
PliEsiDCKT nnd his Cabinet, Having ralifi(‘d the Treaty, thu | 
Senate hod finally dischargi^l its functions, nor conl<l it. have | 
(rtoroised any control over tho conijxjBition of tin* Ainen(‘an 
Ciuto« It has been too hastily assumed that (b'lnrul Cicam 
and Mr. Fisll have Ikien hampered or inlluenc(Hl in their rec nt . 
deliberations by a coiiKciousneas that llio course winch tin y 
might tvdopt would bo subject to the revibi«jn (»f tin* N nale. 
On tho contrary, it W(mld havo been competent to the jbii si 
DEKT lit his discretion to inodily the Ca.se in mieh a manner , 
to remove all objeetion on tiie j art of Kiigland. Some of tin- 
soundest ]»o]iticianfl and Ix'^t jurisls m tlie United States liave 
expressed tbo opinion that tho Kiiglish interpretation of the • 
Treaty and the English veraioii of tlio preliminary diseushiuuH , 
are sulwtantially correct; and the 8Uj'port<*r.s of tlie Amoriean . 
Government have, with few exceptions, admitted that tho di.* j 
iiiond for Bome hundreds ot' millions was absurd niKpscareely ^ 
Hcriotis. It is not know'ii that any American has rei'ummendAd j 
tiic simple courfie of withdrawing an unju.st or im inHincerc pre- 
tension ; and there can be no doubt that the J^icL.siDf.h r is 
siiBtainOci by popular opinion in his dctcrmiiiaiion to inamtaiii 
a demand which was perhaps in tho first instanco iiiaiutiousiy 
advanced. It in not likely that tho question of rcspuiusihility 
will at any time raised botweeu the Executive Government 

and tlio ^uate. If tho matter hod boi^u referred to tlie 

fc^ate, tho dociaion of tfie rit£$iD£KT would luivo been con- 
firmed ; but the Caao and Uio refusal to alter tho (’use pro- 
ceed exclusively from tho Cabinet. Some American journals 
endeavoured to justtiy the conduct of thoir (iovemnient by 
jieferring to Mr. Gladstone*^ strong expressions of opinion on 
tho construction of die Treaty. The violent and discourteous 
languageof the Case, coniiistcutly mainUuned through a volume 
of five hundred pages, bos never provoked disapproval in tlio 
lilted States. 

^Tho suggestion that tho meaning of the Treaty should be 
sabmitted tq the arbitration of the Geneva Tribunal was 
equiVakot to a proposal that tho English objection should be 
withdrawn. If the reference bad praceeded in the ordfinaiy 
couiee, it would have been in the pow^T of the Engltsli 
eotiUssl atanytimOtoraisea pleaOstothe jurisdiotlon. Itwos 
, in mnA a fbnn that the arhitrators at Washington latslv eon* 
ildared and tweeted the claim of the ConfSsdentte Koloeni of 
; nod the Geneva Tribunal might probab^ hare 




Bii'itainod tho ohjoction to tho considoration of tho imliroct 
claims; but if the contention of tho American agonls 
had boon BiicocsHfiil, tho scope of tho referonco W'ould Jmvo 
boon unduly c^xti'iidcd. It would bo discourteous to tho 
American (iovemment to assinno that it iiuthorised its agents 
to prefer a claim whiidi it know to ho not only hnsulostt, but 
extraneous to tho Treaty, When Mr. Fish suggests that tho 
Tiilmnal shall decide tho proUminary issue of jurisdiction, 
he niiisr ho supposed to think it possihlo that a di^cision 
would bu given in his favour. An agreement to refer 
the (piestion whether a certain subjecl-umtler Hhall Im 
iiKlud(‘d m a reference is itself a rofereiico of tho substan- 
tial point in dispute. Tho English nation would never 
havo <ons(‘ut('d to allow any arhitriitor to deturmino 
w'hethor a munstrona and preposterous claim fur tho c\}ien8e» 
oi a civil aar in a foicign roimtry should bo Hubiinti'*d to 
aibilration, Thu oiler to liiiiit tho maxiininn anioiiMt of 
damages, if it has really boon niado direetly or indirecl !y by 
tho Ameiiean (.tovernmuil, would m no degree meet tlio 
objection, although tho oiler of a n*oei[)t in full on the con- 
inigtnt payment of four or five millions would conelii'.ivoly 
prove the uniiurneHs of (letnaiulitig in a ibtinal ( aso a hitiidrod 
times the amount, ll England iiad lioen (‘Ven in the Miiallest 
(legn o respoiiHibh* (or the [u olongation of the \\ar, the 
liability would not havo bein > rejnmontiul l»y a tnihug sum. 
It IS ub.suliiteiy neces.sary to lepiidiate, iiuJejU'n'Ieiitly of flio 
aiiiouiit involvod jii any demand, elaiinn wliieli might laoeafter 
bo diawn into a fatal precedent. As a Hidgiaii miter lias 
l.Uelv Kiiiaiked. tho adiuission of tlie Anieneaii di'inand 
iiiiehl eiK ouiagi I iiinoiiH (‘xaeti(;n.>i on the pint of any powerful 
billig'reni against a j)» it) hlale. Aitho propiisal is on iilL 
giouini.*^ inadniihHible, it is almost umiecesMary to observo 
that a jjropo.Mod limitation of duinages would, unhss it. had 
be4*n elc;ii)y eNpri'tsod, havo probably eauHeii fri'sh iinsutiih'r- 
Htanding. 'Die ( .'ommissionerH, tie* wliolo JOng'bsli nation, and 
inne-lenlhs oi’ tie* Aineiieaii people, implicitly believed that 
liUHlile lei ling bad Inv-n finally appeased by the Eiigbah apology, 
.md by the huge cone^*»hiona iiuuivetl m tho Tr(Uty; yi't all tho 
lime Mr. Ham imii Havis, who had iMJun Secretary of the 
(’oiiiiuihsioii, was eom|S3King an innainmatory deiivuMMutiou 
of siiecesbive English Governmonts, and his colleagueH and 
Huperiois approved of the atle.mpl to earn doineHtic popularity 
at the expense of mieriiational eourtesy and gocsl leeling. It 
nfiit Jeu'-’t possible that, if the E'lglidi Goveinm(*nt had been 
induced by vaguo profossimis of moderation to enter on tlio 
ref<*r« iic<*, tin* biLterness and the e.xtortionat^ spirit d)i i»l.i)<d 
in th<i C/’ase would have buai oiiee mon* exhibited by iliu 
American eouns«d. 

It has lutedy been the fashion to protest against any fiiula'r 
dibcussion of the subslanlial merits oi a controversy wliu h will 
evnluntly not bo bellied by Hgveeineul ; but in moU ili.ipuie, 
tlieiu is tt right and wrong; and it is scarcely lair (liat llie 

n who is whriJly blameh ss should voluntanly plue^* li/iji..ell’ 
0 level of his adversary. It is jierfectly true that the <lis- 
cuHsion cannot profitably continue lor ever; but winh pul 'lie- 
attention infixed on the lailure of the Treaty, it is exjR de nt to 
remember tiiut England hoa Is'en unwillingly !• re*<i to 
abandon tbo hope oi u friendly arbitratnm and a filial auard. 
Tbo AnicricAiiB havo lately s[>oken with coinphie< ney ol tie'ir 
own Uim{)cnito lungiiuge, and of tho general absence ol cA' itc- 
mont; but tho document which has c:iU84ai the whiilo mit^ehief 
wa«coo8picuouslyiutern|>orate, and not tJjesrnuil< nt iiro\</< -it ion 
baa at any time during tho edntrovorsy Ixien uffeied to tho 
American Government or nation. TJmj strong feeding winch 
waa caused in England by tho publication of tlio Amwnn 
Cano , was not dioproponionute to tho oct^asmn; but tho 
^nas^on baa been exclusively disoussod on its menu, 

Umea with evan an unreasoiiabie assumption of cfindunr. Ao 
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Borjou.s nttompt baa been made by American writers to answer 
the conclusive arguments which have been founded on the 
construction of the two phrases of “ Alabama claims” and of 

an amicable settlement.” The indirect demands were to 
be abandoned in the event, not of a particular form of ami- 
cable sf'ttlemeat, but of an amicable sottlement^ in general, 
and shortly ailar wards the Treaty itself was formally de- 
Bcribcd as an amicabio BottlcrriGnt. The definition of the claims 
y gencviciilly known as tho Alabama claims ” is Aill more con- 
clusive. No cIuiiiiH for indirect damages had at any time been 
preferred by the United SiaUjs, while the direct claims of pri- 
vate citizens were from the time of Mr. Sewaud downwfirds 
gencrically known as the Alabama claims. Mr. 8 i;mni:i{, who 
invented the indirect demands, prelerrcd thorn in his notorious 
apoech UM conscqucnce.s, not only of tlio depredations of the 
cruisers, hut also ol' the unfriondlini*Bs oi‘ the English 

GovoriimenL, ns shown' in the recognition of Confederate belli- 
gerency, uud in other acts throughout the whole course of 
the war. Mr. Sum nek’s speech, delivered in Secret Session, 
was only jaiblishod by the special perinission of the Senate, and 
even if it hud usHorU^d any Alabama claims, it could not have 
been ufliciully brought to the notice of the English Government. 
The demand hsm never been reproduced in any public docu- 
niorit before the publication of the recent Case, except in Mr. 
Fish’s despatch to Mr. Motley, in wliich the SecketakyoI State 
expressly declared that he preferred no claim of any kind. It 
is absurd to attribute to the CoinmisHionerH the impropriety of 
•describing as known chiims, cliiims which were diploinutlcally 
unknown to both parties to the Treaty. 

It is not known whether tlie English Government has taken 
the precaution of preparing n counter case to be used in the 
inipi*obablu contingency of u aottlement of the preliminary 
diiforunccs. If such a document should by some unforeseen 
accident bo required, it will probably have been framed in the 
lawyer-liko and dispuHsiunute tone of the original English 
‘Ca!M^ It would bo undignified and indiscreet to reciprocato 
the passionate rudoncHS of the American agents ; nor is the 
t6m[>tation to reorirniuute likely to affect the minds of English 
lawyers. It will be necessary to avoid any notice of those 
parts of the American Case which relate to maltcm not withm 
the jurisd lotion of tlie Tribunal. An argument, however 
•conclusive in answer to an irreiovunt claim, might by (ustute 
op])ononts be construui into an admission that it was material. 
In fact the original English Case is, like Lord Uussell’s 
letters to Mr. Ahaus, almost too forcible iu its dcMnonstration of 
the ground IcHSiiess of the American demands. It would scarcely 
be desirable, after all tliu concessions which were made at 
Washington, to irrilato tlic American people by a complete 
disappointment of Uieir expociations. A belief in the justice 
•of the demand for consequential damages was probably coii- 
imed to the followers of Mr. 8umnkk and to other iuveWrate 
•cmcmios of England, but there is no doubt tlmt the entire 
nation, not having studied international jurisprudence, is 
•convinced that llie direct claims on account of the Alabama^ 
and j»erha])S of one or two other vessels, were moniliy or 
legally just. No Eiiglishumn would have l>een disapjiointod if 
the less unroiisouiiblo ex])ectutions of the American people hud 
been satistied by the decision of the Tribunal. It is the fault 
of Uie Cioveruinent of the United StaU*8 that tlie whole trans- 
ACtiou has, aguiust its own wish, been rendered abortive. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PARIS INSURRECTION. 

I j^XACTLY u your has pas.scd uwuy since a knot of obscure 
Li men found tlioinselves by u groat chiuice, and to their own 
inlinitG surprise, the absoluW iiuusters not only of Paris, but of 
all the fortH of Paris except Valericn, of 2,000 cunnou, 450,000 
muskets, innumerable stores, .and 260,000 arinctl men, who, if 
^ov had not learnt to liglit, hiul at least learnt Ui ramble about 
wiui a gun in their hands for liftoenpence a day. Fur more 
than two months those obscure men, or such as they, Imd Paris 
at tlieir mercy. AfWx tliey were subdued, Frenchmen wore 
naturally very anxious to know how so strungo and monstrous 
n thing could have ha|^oned, and an elaborate inquiry was 
instituted by order of the Assembly into the history of the 
insurrection. Three volumes have been i.ssue<l by the Com- 
xnittee of Inquiry, and the volume containing the evidence on 
which ^e Report was founded is one of tlie moat instructive 
nml entertaining public docuihents of modem times. M. 
Tbisas^ Marshal MscMahoa, General Vinot, Geneial D’Au- 
BSU.S, JoLBS Favor, Picakd, Fiuiur, several Mayors, succes- 
PrsfboU of Police, and a host of minor persons gave tlieir 
avidenoe, ond altfacmgh they in some measure contradicted 
naoh ottw, the witnessea furnished omte enough materials to 


enable the reader to deduce a tolerably clear notion how it was 
that the insurrection succeeded. It was indeed the fruit, the 
inevitable fruit, of the siege. M. Jules Favbe declares that he 
always thought the fortifications of Paris a mistake, because no 
military advantijge which they might secure could compensate 
for the evil effect of shutting up two nullions of pemns in a 
state of fumino, excitement, and exhaustion. Bvory single per/- 
aon, high or low, who had anything to do with the Government 
of I’aris from the 4th of September to the i8th of March de- 
clared that lie had been from the first sure that a crisis must^ 
come sooner or later. The Jacobins, the Communists, the Inter- 
naiional, had all flomething to do with the insurrMlion; but 
it was the singe that really produced it. The National Guard 
under the Empire liud a nominal strength of about 60,000 
men ; Init it liad never been trained, and bad no organization. 
When the Prussianw drew near it w'as suddenly determined that 
this faint, incoherent body should receive on indefiuite expan- 
sion. Twenty-five tliousand gaol-birds were admitted into its 
ranlvB. Arms were distributed to ail wiio liked. Those who were 
the most audacious elected themselves commanders. But at first 
tlie front r.'inks of tlio force were tilled by men of station, cha- 
racter, and entliusiasin, who really fought hard when permitted, 
were zealous iu their duties, and kept down the rascals. But by' 
dt'grecH the worst elements began to attain the mastery. It is 
tiue that order was outwardly maintained until the capitula- 
tion, but the seeds of evil hod been sown. A fatal separation 
had grown up between the respectable men who did their 
duty and fought for their country and the unrcspectable men 
who liked being fed without working and being soldiers with- 
out fighting. Not that these latter were cowards, but they 
had peculiar views of what was duo to themselves. They 
manufactured bombs secretly, they announced that they had 
other enemies nearer homo th:in the Prussians, they de- 
nounced the Government of National Defence as the blackest 
of traitors. On the 3 1st of October thciiO men, enraged by the 
nowft oftho fall of Metz, atUiuptcd to overthrow the Govern- 
lucut, and very nearly succeeded. But tlioy were put down 
for the moment by tlio partiiians of order, although the 
Govcrniiient was terribly weakened by the contest. 8ome of 
its mcnibors had undoubtedly made, in some very unofficial 
way, a bargain tliat no great harm should happen to tlie 
insurgents. There was, however, u section of the Guvem- 
iiieat whicii wibheJ to show firmness, and u large number 
of the leaders of the insurrection were arrested. But 
the Government wius afraid to treat them as guilty. It 
discharged those who had friends; it kept in prison, but 
did not bring to judgment, those who were judged 
more dangerous. Theiu were many men of courage and sense 
in positions of some authority, but diey were not backed 
up ; and General Tuocuu was as unsuited a man to hia 
position as could have been found for the place. As one 
wituoss cpigruminullcally put it, ho had just the wrong belief 
for Paris ; he did believe in God, and he did nut believe in 
the possibility of resisting the Prussians. Ho was pious, but 
he was a iiiilurc, and was conscious that he was a fiiilure. 
>Vhen the faUil end came he was llie most unpopular man in 
Faria ; and when his reign came to a close, all government of 
liVcry sort wus hated and despised. 

Alter <ho negotiations for tlie armistice had been com- 
iiicuccd iu tlie lust week of Jauuary, the question was keenly 
debated wheilier the NationiU Guard should be disarmed 
or not. M. Julks Favuk on one occasion begged pardon 
of God and man for not having agreed that the Guard 
sh(mid be disjurmed. But when he appeared before the 
Committee, ho hud to own that this was a mere fiower of 
rhetoric. The truth was tliat it was entirely impossible 
for the authorities in I’aris to disarm the NatioiiuJ Guard, 
Prince Bis.VARfjJi insistcHi that only 1 2, cxio troops should retain 
thoir arms. Thoso troops had to devote all ukeir energies to 
keeping tlio city tolerably quiet while the Gkrmails entered, 
and could not jKissibly have disarmed a quarter of a million of 
National Guar^ It is not true that Prince BiaarASCX offesed 
to disarm the National Guards. He did not wish to mix 
himself u]> with a difficult and dangerous bnsineas* What he 
did say was, that he thought he knew how to disarm them if 
it was neccBsiury. His plan was simply to break off the 
negotiations, continue to starve Paris, which was then at w 
lost extremities, and order the German troops to give a pieoe 
bread to every Frenchman who brought him a gukt. This 
was probably neither said nor taken aeriottdy. It was 
merely a mo^ of ozpreasing the thought that it was n very 
difficult matter to disarm the Gua^ whieh was ’^iread 
tlu^ugh the and conid not be at uMkoiit much 
risk. The entry of the Germana Mi the aignui ifer the 
seizing of the eanuon, wbtdk wna at fint ^bme widmat any 
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Binisfcer deeign; but theuy when the disadeclad found 
what strength this incident had given tlieni, they would 
never let the cannon bo restored, althoiigh they affected to onler 
into arniDgenients with the Govenimant for giving them up. 
During Uie six weeks that intervened between the miifioation 
of peace and the i8th of March Paris was drifting faster into 
anarchy clay by day. General Cli^:m£KT Thomas resigned the 
conixnanderAhip of the National Guard, as he despaired ot* being 
able to keep up tlie semldance of authoxitv. Gonorui 
n*AuR]<:LL£ W'OB up[iointed to the post, but when he attempted 
^to got his force into somothing like order, ho found that his 
chteis of huttAliouB obeyed some secret authority imd disro- 
garded his orders. The moment peace was signed, Uie mass 
of regular troops, marmoa, Mobiles, and so forth, who had 
formed the Paris army, claimed to bo sent home. The 
Germans porinitted the number of troops kept witli arms in 
Paris to be raised to 40,000 ; but there was not a sutlicient 
nuinbfT to be got, and those tiiat were sent as reinforceiucnta 
wore utterly untrustworthy. Tlio orderly part of the National 
Guard, and the bost friends of the Govcriiuient, took iiiiuie- 
dlale advantage of the raising of tho siege, and some 60,000 
of Ibetn, according to the calcuiotion of M. TuiKits, were thus 
absent when the time of trial came. Tho soldiers were eitlicr 
bullied or seduced by the mob, and tlio agents of police ran 
about in terror, pursued by ilioao whom tlioy had been sent 
to puieue. At length it was agnjcd to take, at all risks, .some 
stepH to terminate a statu of things so di.sgraci'1ul and so 
dtttJgerous. On March 20 the Assembly was to meet at 
Versailles, and in order that the Government niiglit not acem 
to have entirely Ibri'eitod its {losiiian, it determined that a 
bold attempt should bo made on the early morning of tlio 
18th to carry off the cannon from tiio heights of Montinurtro. 

The attempt failed, and unrr>rtunutoly it was conduuiod by 
a man who never had the sligliU^st hope of its success. 
General Vinoy obeyed orders, but ho thought the orders ho 
obeyed were the orders of iiiudmon. Two hours, as is w’oll 
known, elaf)t*ed after tho troops had got possession of the 
cannon before any horses urn vcrl to take'them away. General 
ViNOY osserth that if the horscH had been there they could not 
have been of any use, oa the cannon had to be dismounted 
before they could be dragged off; if they had been carried off, 
they would have fakeu so long to get tlirougli tho streets that 
the populace would havo casiiy stopped thorn on tho way; if 
these cannon had been removed, there were aa many more in 
Bellovillo and Perc la ('liaise; if Montmartre had lost its 
cannon, it could easily have replaced them from the ramparts. 
These are only the excuses of a man who was sont on im 
errand which he did not turuy ; and Gonoral Lk Flo, tho 
Minister of War, did not hesitato to doclarc that the blame 
of the failure lay at tho door of (him rid ViNov. A few lamrs 
afterwards, however, General Vjndy nndured a servico to 
France whicli may well oiitweigli all hm slnirteomings. M. 
Tuiliw gave positive oiders that the army should roiire to 
Versailles, and that all tho Ibris sliould bo al)andoneri, lie 
made no exception, and on Sunday tho 19th, whim bo 
was eamesily pressed to retain VuI^Micn, ho stoutly re- 
fused. At one in tlic inoriiing, between Sunday ami 
Monday, General Vinov made his way into the bed- 
room of M. Tini:ai$, and did not leave until ho 
got an order for the rc-occu{LHtioii of Val^rien. Had 

this not been done, ilic Assembly and tho Ciiiy army of 
Versailles and the Govcniment would ail bavo been at tljy; 
mercy of tho inaurgonts. By so narrow an acchhmt, and in I 
spite of the man on whom it.s ho|>es of safety rented, was 
France srared from a catastrophe wiiicb would have increased 
tenfold Uie dangers Umt iJowod from tho abandonment of 
Paris. Fortunately the leaders of tho inmirrection were not 
in tho least prepared for their own success. They were 
stunned and atujieiied by the luck that iiad befallen them. 
Tho insurrection was not under any guidance. The Jacobins, 
the Commimista, and tlio IntenmUonal successively contributed 
tho olementK of something like an authority ; but there had 
been no previons preparation for the action ueoesaary under 
the oircumstmices that actually occurred. Genecol Tbocmu 
and Admtnd Saisset believed, and probably still be- 

lieve, that tlu3 devilry of BJ8if.iRcK was at the bottom of 
tlic whole affair, and that tlio anarchy of Paris was ridlltiliy 
^ contrived by the lavish use of German gold. But M.I'biers and 
M. Jtxcs Favck derided such wild theories, and fouad quite | 
OBOUgh in the madness of the siege, in the hatred of dosses, | 
the cesMtioB of labour, ossl the denmotiaathm of the ; 
soldiers to account for what had happened. The gsBeml i 
conclusion to whidi tho evidence points is, that the isstmec- 
tioA, ooditi wonderlui, if temporary, were mamk doe 

.to these causes, and that the action of the inore violeot dmo- ' 


gognea and of the Secret Societies was only a aecoodajqp 
cause. That the wrath of the ddhatod Communists and too 
operations of tho International may bo for a long time Id 
come a source of apprehenaiou to every French Government 
is highly pvobadde; but the circumatancea under whidi tb 
insurrection of the 18th of March assumed such gigentio' 
proportions can never, in all likolihood, occur agaim 


SIB CHABLISS DILKE’S MOTION. 

T he prooeedinga of tho Uouae of Ckiuunoiia on Tuoaday 
hut have in ouo eeiuo afforded Sir (1 Dilkk an uudo- 
aorv-ed otid unexpected triumph. Under the Monarchy which 
he has asaailed, the Govorument ia roolly admiuiatoml by an 
Asaombly which has often contnuted its own calm and digni- 
ffed clomoanour with tho upatart bodies wliioli have in furoign 
couutriea been formed after its (lattorn. English cridcui halii- 
tuidly ridicule with injudicioua iroodoiu of speech tlie dis- 
orderly episodes which occur from time to time in tlie doliates 
at Versailles; but it is not reoorded that oither tho moat 
bigoted Legitimists or the wlldeet Kepublioans are in the 
habit of onlivoiiiug their disuusaioiu by imitating tlm crowing 
of cocks. It was right and naturol tliat Sir C. Dllkx's 
motion should, in romembranoe of his speoebos at New'castki 
and other places, be received wuth murk^ disfavour; and it 
was for tho Ilouse to decide wheilier tho Ministers should bo 
required to answer his slatemcnts, or encouraged to rofuse all 
inquiry os unnecessary uiid indecorous. In eitlier case tbo 
division which eventually occurred would havo operaU^d as a 
signiliciuit rebuke to a presumptuous agitotur. It is a subjoot 
for regret that tlui ill-judged levity mid rudeness of a certain 
number of iuoiiiIhtb should, not indeed have justified Sir C. 
Dilxk, but have placed Uic House in the wrong. On suoli 
occasions it is unfortunately in tho power of a few young and 
incotisid^uiite |>ersonH to discredit tlio Assembly in which they 
hold an ordiiiurily humble position. The repeated atteinpta 
to count the iluMsc out could only have been excused by suc- 
cess, and even at the best on irregular attempt to teniiinato 
the debate would have been injudicious. The motion for 
excluding strangers nuglit have been supposed by u slruugur 
to convey an undeserved compliment to the KjMiakor, wliuso 
feeble vehcfiience could otherwise not have been considered 
dangtirous. it is true that Sir C. Dilxe was allowed U> 
cornploto his tedium slatenient without serious interrup- 
tion; but wiien Mr. GLAJibToNK hud concluded his answer, 
Mr. Al'iiLRON llKiaucKT's litllc purudoxes and platitudes ought 
to have been tglerut^d, not on aciHiuiiL of their value, but from 
rci‘pect to tho dignit) of the Home. It was not neecHHary to 
liietU‘1), or even to bo j^rewnit, during his oration ; and at its 
close the House could have proceedoi.1 to a division. When a 
political fanatic procluiuin opuiionK which he knows to be dia- 
tuHteful or oirejiKive, his object is utuined if his uppuiieiiU 
imply by their conduct that they desire to silence him by force. 
The ilisiurbuneo which took place is the m(»ro unfortunuto 
because it folio w's uilcr si^vorul petty riots against the poll- 
lieu! allies id' Hir 0 . Dilkx and Mr. Auucitoii lliatSKiiT. 
The more ihonghtloHa inetubers of the Consorvaiivo party 
only injure tho cause with which they are osteusihly associated 
by a resort to violence wiiich may liereaftcr serve as a preco- 
d(>nt for more ibrniidable disorders, Tho antidote to baa tiisto 
and bud feeling without or within the walls of Parlinaient is 
not tho exhibition of tlio surne (piulilies by othori. Attacks 
against tho Constitution will always bo hariiiless as long as 
tho House of (Joniinons exercises with universal uMicnt 1)10 
prerogative which is formal ly viisUd in tho Crown. Tho 
rabble whicli applauded Hir C. Dilxe's autumn Mpoeclics will 
listen greedily to the aiMcrtii/n that the conruption which has 
lioen attributed to the Court has {>euct.rated the House of 
Commons. 

The dryneas and fommlity of Sir C. Dilkk^s sjieech would 
Imve done credit to the most hackneyed devoUjt^ of rouiuie. 
There was something whimsical in the conventioiuil npp< al cl 
a fierce revolutionist to the autliority of Mr. JiuiiKL, Mr. 
Dcnxing, and Mr. Tieknky. It w'oh Duxbino who iiiuv« d 
and carried the once ceh'brated Kesolutioii that the p<>W(‘i ol 
the Crown had increased, was increuhing, and ought u> ho 
diminiBhed. If the proposition was true, it logically follow «'d 
that it was tho duty of Farliairient to inquire into die ic- 
sources which enabled the Sovereign Up triinKgresrt the iun its 
of the Oonstitution. At that time it was notornms that the 
XINO, as distinguished from his Ministers, took a jmtivjndl 
and active pan in public alfiiirs ; but it would Iiave been too 
absurd to asaert tlmt such interforeiice was practised at il»c 
pr es e n t day. Bir C. Dilke, iubteud of lejojuting Dusmkos 
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tMimplaint, could only suggest that, if the Qctesh were to 
accumulate too largo a private fortune, she might perhaps 
become independent of Parliament. When the savings of the 
Civil List render the Army and Navy Estimates superfluous, 
it will bo time enough to take precautions against the despotism 
which undoubtedly was prevented in the seventeenth century 
by the financial dependence of the Crown on the House of 
Commons. Buiike and Dunning would never have troubled 
themsolvos to inquire whether the Treasury might not, on a 
strict construction of the Civil List Act, be entitled to let at a 
rack-rent the lodges in the Koyal Parks. As Mr. Gladstone 
showed, the Government was exclusively responsible for any 
irregularity which an astute critic could discover ; and if in 
some trifling instances the convenience of the Queen and the 
’l(oyal Family has been consulted, as in the disposal of the 
Koyal lodges, the country would certainly not disajiprove 
of the exerciso of a rcaHonahlo discretion. That the Master 
of the Horse is allowed by custom to use the Koyal equipages 
is not a reason for revolution, and probably it is not even an 
economical grievance, it is well known that in the Queen’s 
establishment there must ho surplus horses and carriages for 
exceptional occasions, and no harm is doue if they are at 
other times appropriated to the use of ono of the great oflicers 
of State. Tho provision for the Queen’s daughters was deli- 
berately made by tho House of Commons, althougb on one or 
two of the later occasions the grants wore ojiposed by a sniall 
minority of membors. If tho motion had not been discredited 
by Sir C. Dilke’s previous conduct, there would have been no 
impropriety in inquiring whether the Treasury had exercised 
duo supervision over tho translcrs from one department of tho 
hoiiHohold to another. In any case the Privy Purse is practi- 
cally tho residuary owner of the uutiro income ; and probably 
warrants have from time to time been issued in proper form. 
Members in want of omployment may legitimately busy them- 
solvos Avith trivial mutters of detail, but unless Sir C. Dilke 
hud some better reason ibr undertaking his recent agiUition, 
his conduct bus boon inexcusable. Tho strings of figures 
which wearied the House of Commons AVero jMiraded at New- 
castle ns arguments for the overthrow of the institutions 
which rendered such transactions possible ; and artisans were 
invited to compare their own pittunco of Avcekly Avages with 
tho largo sums which are spent in maintaining tho splendour 
of tlio Court. The inference that a Kcpublic would be preier- 
ablo to a Monarchy avus absurdly disproportioiiod to the 
statistics Avhich Avore presented to the House of Commons. A 
vote in favour of Sir C. Dilke’s motion lor f)apera might perhaps 
Imvo been regarded us an admission that tlioro was some 
ostensible pretext for his menace of revolution. 

Mr. Gladstone anticipated tho unanimous desire of the 
House by meeting tho motion with a direct nogative ; and it 
may be safely asserted that no member has u inonil right to 
force a division Avhich leaves him in a minority of four. It is 
not unsatisfactory to find that between November and March 
the PaiME MiNisTEU 1ms discovered that u prO|)osal to abolish 
tho existing Constitution deserves severe reprobation. It was 
undoubtedly proper to connect the motion for returns and 
the speech by Avhich it avus supported with tho purpose to Avhicli 
.^ir C. Dilke had formerlyapplicd tho biuiio statomentsundargu- 
montfl. Tho House declined to order even tho most harmless 
returns Avhon it Avas knoAvn that ihoy Avero to bo used for tho pur- 
pose of giving plausibility to an attack on the CroAvii. It Avould 
perhaps have been better if Air. CK^adstone had abstained 
from giving a partial answer to Sir C. Dilke's speech, and 
had relied on the preliminary and decisive objection to tho 
entire dis(:a>sion. Two liundred and seventy-eight members 
afterwards voted against four, not that this or that potty piiy- 
inont had been sulliciontly explained, but that no substantial 
ground had been laid for an inquiry into the management of 
the Civil List, and that no question of tlio kind should be 
raised for revolutionary purposes. Notwithstanding his long 
«x|)erionco and his great oratorical ability, Mr. Gladstone is 
interior to aomo of his predecessors in the art of saying no- 
thing Avhen discussion is inexpedient. Lord Palsierston, 
though ho had no pretensions to eloquence, would have sup- 
pressed Sir C. Dilke more summarily* and effectually by re- 
fusing altogether to correct or to explain his unseasonable 
Assertions. 

Sir C. Dilke and his solitary supporter have, through the 
blunder of a portion of their adversaries, escaried the sentence 
Avhich GenerM Cuakgarnier lately described as on amnesty 
of contempt. There have been a few occasions in history 
on which it became a duty for tho champion of some great 
principle to stand alone in opposition to the world ; but 
modem martyrdom imattendod with the smallest auspicion of 
danger excites but little admirution. A one-idead zealot 


who stands immovable when strangen are ordered to with- 
draw, or when the House is counm, may perhaps persuade 
himself that be assumes a heroic attitude; but a defiance of 
general ridicule and reprobation is rarely meritorious. Sir 
C. Dilke showed a certain amount of tact in adopting the 
I Parliamentary tone and method which might have become 
Mr. Hume in an attack on some questionable item in 
the Estimates; but it Avas universally felt that he was 
bound, not to explain tho terms of his formal motion, 
but to justify his Avnnton attacks on tho Constitution and on 
the Queen herself. It is difficult to understand how any 
of education and ability could have thought that frivolous 
criticisms on tho salaries of coachmen and trumpeters. were 
! relevant to a proposal for subverting an ancient Government to 
I Avhich Englishmen are for the most part deeply and hubitu^ly 
attached. In no country is it permitted publicly to question 
tlio foundations of social order. Tho question whether a 
Kcpublic would possess any theoretical advantages is not pro- 
perly discussed boforc croAvds Avhich have neither the capacity 
nor tho wish to balance tho merits and demerits of different 
Conatilutioiis. An American Dilke wlio openly advocated 
the substitution of u Monarchy for tho existing Republic 
Avould not meet even Avilli the quiilificd tolerance which is 
practised in England. 


TIH: ROUMANIAN JEWS. 

T he Jews of Koiimania are among the most unfortunate 
people ol’ Europe. They are constantly being perse- 
cuted for no other reason than that they ore Jews. They are 
set uj)on by infuriated mobs, who show their Christian feel- 
ings by kicking, trampling on, ami killing tho unhappy 
children of Israel. English philanthropy, which embraces 
everything in its Avide net of speoclii lying, and inviting sub- 
seriptionH,und forming commiUccs,has taken up the case of these 
poor wretches, and has invited Mr. IJiUGliT to be present at a 
meeting on their behalf. Mr. BuKiiir could not attend, but 
he Avroto to aay liow shocked ho was tliat Jews should bo so 
ill-used, and that religious bigotry should still exercise so much 
sAvay in tho world. The obvious tiling to do seems to bo to 
ap]>cal to tho Roumanian Government, but tho Roumanian 
Government is not nearly so jiowerful to check tho evil os it 
Avould itself Avish to be. It knoAvs that these raids on tho Jews 
are a disgrace to it and to the nation it represents; but then 
they are exceedingly popular, and tho electors of tho Chamber 
are determined not to bo baulked in their private diver- 
sions by tho Avcaknos.H of the Government. The barbarism and 
fanaticism of the population, and old truditionsof hatred towards 
tho JoAvs, combine to keep up tho custom ; and Roumanians of 
the lower classes are impervious to tho reproaches of Europe 
and tho criticisms of Mr. Bnir.iiT. But it is not merely reli- 
gious fanaticism tliut sets the RoumaTiiuns against tho Jews. 
It is the old story. The Jews are too clever for the Christians. 
They ore moro thrifty, more intelligent, more united. They 
make money when tho degraded Christians do not make it. 
They lend money aud get hold of tlio property of their debtors, 
and this the Christians resent. There is something ccrtainlv 
very sweet to the barbarous mind in first taking a msn^s 
money, and tiien, when ho Avants liis money back, kicking him 
and beating him and half killing him on high religious 
grouud.s. The Roumanians are in this respect only in the 
mental state in which Englishmen were in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Tho strange thing is, that in spite of all persecution 
the JcAA*8 hold tlicir ground. An extreme amount of perse- 
cution, of course, quenches tho efforts and spirits of the Jews, 
as it docs tho cilorts and spirits of every body of men. The 
Jews AA'ore kept out of England from tho days of Edwakd I. 
to tlie days of Cromwell. They were hunted into Morocco 
or into tlie pale of the Church by tho Spanish Inquisition* But 
they are not to be crushed by half measures. Wherever money 
is to be made, and tlicy are permitted to hold life even aa 
a persecuted aud miserable race, they flourish, multiply, 
and grow rich. No spot is too remote, no form of trade too 
disgusting, no climate too unhealthy for the Jew. He does 
not fear isolation or discomfort, for he and bis people have 
been for centuries isolated and miserable* He is sustained by 
tho traiiitions of his race, by the ^mpathy of his brediren, 
by the hopes o£ his religion, and bv the coniemplatkin of the 
gold he accumulates. In Roumania the Jews ere said to be 
hated more tlian in the other semi-barberous countries in the 
vicinity, because there are so many of tJtm tbm. They 
aggravate tlie Cbrislians by mullii^ing ea the euidi of tbe 
sea, Avhero they are most trodden under Ibot and jptmeeuled ; 
and iisar of a power they ctuinot ontsb is aim of m iMngsit 
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infiuenoM work to oninuitd tho fury of the Bomation 
popidatioxu 

There is no real ctiflference between, tlio llonmatiian Jews 
and the Jews of Galicia or Bohemia, nor con they in tlieir 
turn be separated from tlie Jews of Germany, of BVniice, or 
of £n{$land. The dirty, greasy usurers of Uoiimania are the 
humble brethren of tlie iiminciers of London tind Frankfort, 
and that the Jews are a great power in Europe is inoontcsi- 
^ able* What are, it may be asked, tho secrets of tlioir power / 
"They are religion, the cajiacity for making money, and in- 
ternal union. A ceremonial and, therefore, exclusive reli- 
gion, a religion that binds together its inombcra by rites that 
seem strange to the rest of tlio world, lias a ^strong liold 
upon those who are w'iiliin tho fold. They are like 
the tenants of a belenguoi*cd fort cut off from tho rest of 
mankind, and obliged to protect thoinselvos and help each 
other* But religion is not enough to raise a race into omincrico. 
Tho Jews and tho Parsecs aro cm incut, not only because they 
ciroumciise their sons, or light fires on Uio tops of their houses, 
butbeoause they make money. Tlic money they have gives them 
consequence ; but it is not only tho money itself that docs this ; 
it is tho qualities that go to making money which raise them — i 
the patience, tlie good sense, tho capacity for holding on when 
others are frightened, tho daring to make a stroke when the j 
risk is sufficient to appil. And the Jews aro not only ro- 
lieioua and rich, tlicy arc bound together by inti mute ti( s. 
Tlie inner world of Jutlaism ia that of a democracy. The 
millionniro never drcnins ul* despising, or failing to aid, his 
poorest and most degraded brother. Tho kindiietss of Jews I 
tor Jews is unfailing, spont'meuu.s, an<l unatlocted. Tho I 
shabbic.st hat buyer or orange seller t f lloundsditch is as sun.' I 
of having the means provided lor him of keeping the sacred 
feast of the Passover as if lio lived in a Piccadilly mausi<m. 
To tho eyes of Jews, oven the imx^t degrndotl of Jews 
do not seem so dfgivnlod as tlicy do to tho eyes of thc' 
outer world. The poorcj?t have pcrliajjs j)Osses.sioii3 which 
redeem them in the eyes of their brethren, and muny 
of the lowest, greasiest, and most uiiartractivo Hebrews who 
walk about the streets in search of old clothes or skins are 
known by their co-religionists to be able to repeat by rote 


portions of tho snered volumes by the hour at a time. To all 
these pcrmiuicnt causes of Jewisii eminenoij there must, how- 
ever, bo added one that lia-s only had time to develop itself 
since extreme bigotry has died aw.ay, and ainco in Western , 
Europe the Jews have been treated, first with contemptuous I 
toleration, then with cold respect, and finally, when they aro j 
very, ver^ rich, with aerviio adon.tion. These peoplo’ -soi 
exclusive, so intensely national, so intimately linked together I 
— have shown tho most uttorishing aptitudu for identitying ; 


I 


thomselves with the several countries in which they have cast 
their fortunes. An English Jew is an lOnglishman, admires 


In hia matum jmxB he has bean" able eonioifD^ouBly^ to 
adopt wbat he terme tho doctrmes of tho school of Gahlte. 
If they are not decoyed into Christianity by their sociaI 
aspirations, Jews aro uuassailublo, for the most part, by tho' 
force either of periecution or argument ; and although there 
are some converaiotui to bo attributed to Christian I'Casoniog 
or Ciiriatian gold, they are prolwibly counterbalanced by tlie 
aeceasious to Judaism of C/hristian women who marry Jewisdi 
husbands. Tho Jews thcroforo lead, and must lead, on tho 
whole, a family life marked by somothing of reserve aud 
isolation. But tho disadvantages they have Ums to endure 
aro not without tlicir compensative advantages. Their 
family life, by being secluded, has gained in warmtli and 
dignity. lu very few families is there so much ^nghttulnes?, 
consideration, parental and fraternal nifection, revcroiico tor 
age, and tare fur tlie young as in Jewish families. The 
women, too, have been ennobled, not degradevl, by being 
thrown on themselves and on their I'amilics (or ihoir isphero 
of Uioiight and action. They are almost always thoroughly 
instructed in business, and capable of taking a part in great 
atlairs; for it has been tho custom of thoir race’ to consider 
the wife the helpmate — the sharer in every tnmsaotiou that 
e&tablifchcs the position or enhances tlic coiiifort of tho fainilj^ 
Jjci&itre, activity of mind, and tho desiio to hand on the torch 
of instniclion from tlic women of ono generation to tJioso of 
another inspire Jewesses with a zeal for education, a love of 
reliucinenl, and a sympathy with art. Homes of tho best 
iyj»c arc of course to bo taken as tho btiindaid when it ia iu- 
ipiired what aro llio churaotorislic.s of a raeo as soon at iu 
b(bt; and Kuropoun fiunily life has few things equal bi 
show to tho family life of tho liighost typo of Jows«» Their 
isolation, again, mak(\s most of the men liberal and free 
from tho prejudices of class, just os their coimc.xion witli 
their dispersed brethren relieves llieni from iho prossuro 
ot insular naiTownesH. But, as Mr. Bhiuht rmnurks, re- 
ligious bigotry is slow to die away allogcthcr; and even hi 
educated Kngbsh society there are few ChriKtians who do not 
think thcnibelvcs entitled to approach a Jew witli a souse of 
K'cicl snjH'iiority. If a Jew is ostentJitious, or ublrudoa liis 
wealth; jf Ins womrii are loaded with jewelry, if ho talks the 
slang of the sporting world in order to Hiow what a line ciea- 
ture he is, society is as right to put him down as to ptil d<ova 
any t hristiun like him. But the plnlunthrupists who invited 
Mr. Baioiu' to attend their mec'ting may Ihj [irulilably invited 
to scan ’ll their own hearts and ask tJiemselv ..s whether they 
are (pule fieo ftoni timt feeling that the best Jow is nevi'i* the 
c(pail <»f the woist Chnstiuii which is at the root of the IvOU- 
iiianian ri-Hs, and wliich certainly is entirely out of keeping 
With the leiifts and teaching of ilie school ol Galileo. 


Englisli habits and English education, inakcs an excellent I 
magistrate, plays to perlcH.iion tho pint of a squire, and oven 
exorcises discreetly the jtower which, with its inexhaustible 
oddity, Uio EnglUli law gives to him, while it denies it to 
xuembors of tho largest Christian sect, and presents incum- 
bonts to livings so as to please the most fastidious bishops, 
Tho French Jews were stout friends of Franco during the war, 
served us volunteers in tlie dt fence of Pari?, and opened their i 
purses to tho national wants and their iiouscs to tho sulTcring i 
French. The German Jews were as stout Germans in their j 
tiu'D, and iu war, os iu peace, they ore always ready to show > 
tbenioelvea Germans as well as Jews. It is the combination of ; 
tho qualities of both nations that is now raising tho foremost ; 
of the German Jewrs to their high rank ia the world of wealth. , 
In that world, to be a German is to bo a trader whom it is 
very hard to rival ; to be a Jew is to be an ojxrator whom it 
is impossible to beat ; but to be a Gcnnan Jew is to bo a 
prince and captain among tlie people. I 

In this way the Jow^h have managed to overcohie much of ! 
the antipathy which would naturally attach to njon of an 
alien race and an alien religion. The EngJiah Jew ia aeon 
not to be standing aloof from England and Englishmen. But i 
it is imponible there should not be some sort of social biirier i 
between the Jew and the Christian. They cannot intermairy, 
s^ohd it necessarily chills tlie kindness and intimacy of &tnily | 
^intercourse when all the young people know that friendship 
can never grow into anything else. In order to overcome this 
obatade, many wealthy Jews have chosen to abjure Ibeir re<- 
ligion, and enrol their householda in the Christum eomtatinkm. 
But the mors high-minded and high-spirited among iiiw 
from doing this, andaooepiv and even giocy in, tbspoai** 
lion into which were benm. Fortnnatelyiiw himaslf said 
ftr Engkodi a Und Inend determined the rsliripni of Ht* 
Dmiiu beibre be iros old enough to judge for tiimielf> and 


IHK TIHCATV OF COMMEUCK. 

rr^IIE regret wliich will bo felt in En^daiid at the denuneia- 
J- tiou of tlio Treaty uf Coimiicrcu is certain to bo mis- 
uudiTfetood ]»y tho majority of Frfjucbmon, They will think 
the feeling itholf perfectly nutumi, but ihoy will limi it hard 
to bellovo that our regret is i‘ur tliem railier ilmu lor our- 
selves. It is impORHiblc! not to compiiro llio e-xpeclHtioa^ 
Vhich wxTu bused on this anangenn.ijt ia i860 with the fullil- 
iiJCTit of ilicm in iByz. It was thouglit that when onco 
England had huccooded in gelling the leaven of Froo-tiade into 
the minds of tlio French people, tho work of conversion was 
good as done. Every year, it was supposed, would show them 
more plainly the wisdom of tho policy into whic h they had 
been forced by a ruler more clear-Highted in this respect rliuii 
his subjects, and the only ciiatigo that, was U) \/o looked for 
was tbo complete and uriconditionu) abolition of all remaining 
restrictioiui on commercial intercourse. Twelve years Iiavo 
passed, and, though Free-trade has made great progrci^s, it is 
not yet muster of tho held. M. TuiEits has found tlic Ai^scni- 
bly ready enough to thwart him upon many points ; but ho 
has had no cause to complain of it upon this one. A doctrino 
which to Englishmen seems as capable of demon.st ration as 
a proposition of Eucmd is still rejected by th*> iijums of 
Frenchmen, or, if not rejecual, is not thougJit worth 
insisting on when it is know'ri to hti distaaieUd to iliu 
Fj(£SII>ext. It is strango that a nation of such (pii(;k int<.‘ili- 
^enc0 should thus lag Udiind ou a roairi on whadi its <ywn 
mtoreists, properly understood, dcnuind that it should make 
rapid progress. Englisbinen will lind a 1‘urthcr ridison for 
tegiwt ia £e probability that when France corncs U) her sen^ 
ftoie who care more for nmtoriai prosperity than for jioljuad 
freedofu will lament that the enlightened denpotissm which 
fare France the Tiwty should have been forced t > make way 
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for the Republic which ignorantly deprived her of It; The 
po]>ulAri Ly of a defeated cauBo ie the compound voeult of a 
langc number of individual diiicontenCH. Thoac who are con- 
vinced that under Protection Franco u ill be lens wealthy and 
Jess proBporoue than Bhchua been under i'rt*o- trade, may fairly 
Jament tho identiiication of tyranny with tlio seven yeava of 
plenty, and of liWty with the seven years of famine. Our 
feolingewill be takou by most Frojichmcn to be really prompted 
by ficlfieb grief at beinir no longer able to make money at^eir 
expense. Figurcfl make but httio imprcission on the popular 
nund, or tho ihet that in tin.* your boi'orc la^t our exports to 
France were less tlian one- fourth of our impoits from France 
might help to disaljuae them of tliie fancy. The French idea 
of tho Trcafji' of (.'ommurco la llmt it was a clover stdiemo for 
getting rid of Eiiglisli goods. The liiiglish idea U rather that 
it was u convoiueiit st lieruo f)r getting hold of Froiich goods. 
AVhioh of tiu; two theories is tliu corroct oiie may be left to 
the tost of In 1870 we [jriid the French 37,000,000/. 

for wbut wc Imd from tlunn, wluiu they paid oiily 1 i,ooo,oco/. 
for wluit they Juid from us. 

Tho^'O iJiongh tlicy may not convey enllgiitoniuont 

to From limeii, will iit all cvcni.s convey consoJution to 
Englishmen. Thoy m;iy lose a market in which they liave 
been uccnstomeil to hcH, but the market in which they have 
been ftccusUmiod to buy will remain open to them, and tho 
buying part of the tninsictiun is Y('ry inucli tho larger of the 
two. It is sonui eviileneo of tins value .set upon Frec-trado 
ill this country tluit ihi-i is tho only' cnnsolation wo have 
allowed oursolvca. Coniddering the talk thorc lias been lri»m 
time to time about a Froteetioniat reaction, it would not liavo 
been ‘Wonderful if some prcs.suvc had been put on tlio 
Government to rotttorc tlio tarilT which cxistc<l before tho 
Treaty. It might have boon argued that w<s abandoned certain 
flources of revenue in i860, in return fur tho new opening 
extended to Knglibh trade, and thai, now that this opening 
has been withdrawn, tho proper courao is at all i venls lo 
conflidcr whether \Vo should not resume our former juisition u.si 
vogurds imports. No puggestion of tho kind has been ulfcr<*<l. 
Tho deUiaiou that to bo sliiit out from buying cheaply u 
any reparntioii fir being shut out from soiling largely is 
thoroughly exjilodod. l*ossibly Sir Wilfriu LaW'.ijn may 
plead that no form of alcohol should bo admitted except at "a 
duty which lie would like to rnnko prohibitive, and the corror 
spondenta of Conservative Jiewsjiapors may raiao nn occwsionul 
wail ovor tho doclino of tho ribbon mariuth('ture"-» branch of 
indu.atry in n hich, for aomo nne.xploincd reason, Consorvufivcs 
aecm to fako especial interesl. JhiL no serituis suggestion of 
retaliation will l>o made from any f|uarttT, Our import tnulu 
will 1)0 practically umlisturbnd. Jlad thi) CuANCKLLon of tho 
ExcurguEU to deal with a delicit inMead (»f a surplus, tho 
prospect would bo leas clear, n» Mr. J.owi: miglit like to cap 
hia excise eccentricity of lust yo.ar ivith an oipudly eccentric 
customs duty. But iho nocossity which was the mother of 
the match lax no longer i-xists, and ivo may hopo lu bo 
8|>ared nny exhibition of linaucial sleiglit of hand. Tlio in- 
cidence of English tax.ation is pretty fairly distributed over 
the several classes of iho community, and an increase, when 
necoHsivy, in existing duties of oil kinds will in future be pre- 
ferable to ingenious cxpcriinonta iu now modes of raising 
money. ^ 

Though tho largo balance of imjicrts from Franco over ex- 
ports from England under tho Treaty has htUod to convince 
Freuebmen that tho oirnngcmcut has not worked to Uieir 
disadvantage, tboro is another aspect of the same fact which 
has possibly had more influem^c on Uiom. As tho Ecorwmsi 
has pointed out, only tho iinaller half of the trade be- 
tween the two countries is directly affocted by the abrogation 
of the Treaty. Of tliu 48,000,000/. which has yearly 
ohanged hivnde under its provisioni^ 37,000,000/. will continue 
to change bands os before. This conskloratlon, while it com- 
feurts Englishmen, who have been tlio largest buyers under the 
TVeaty, nwy ^Iso have had its weight with a not ever-sorupu- 
louB ^liticiau iu leading him to put an end to the Treaty. 
TbelVencb at« mot'* iatoroslwd iu tbe } 7,000,000/. of money 
tehioli they got iu return for their got^ thou in the 
1 1,000|0004 worth of goods 'whioh they got in rotorn for 
Swir nontgr. . The interests which huvo fin^and for s buyer 
•roftieidly to tho IVeely, but theu,aa England willgo on buying 
onthftasi»e terais,thwwUl bel nothing but a sentimental n^t 
nr it# «^h)(«0stion. Cotuaqnentljr M« Tiuniui need fear no 
•enouft iiii|iiifiilsri<|y, oven with tlioee who have moet profited 
by tile If U were ew worth whUn to ^te oittsetves 

in ordw to nite out n^hbours at ^ «mo time, we might 
have >0 very uuoh less oomfon- 

aUe. A vmifeiio tho state of thiaip whioh exists 
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Treaty would cause seripus disBatisfimtion in France. Anit is, 
the wine trade and the silk trade wiU bo uninjurad, while a 
substantial benefit will be conferred cm the cotton manufimture. 
Bordeaux and Lyons may condemn M. Tbtsus's policj, but it 
will lio with the iinimpassioned condemoatioB of men who are 
not hurl by it. Rouen will give him the euthuajastic support 
of men delivered from an inconvenient rival. The one person 
who will not be considered in the matter is the Pranen con- 
sumer. The peasant will have to pay xnoro for hisdtirt,and if 
j so ho Avill probuldy lay tho increased coat at the door 6 f^ 
I the Republic. It is curious that no form of free government 
i in France Beema to think it worth while to consider anything 
I but ])iirticular interests. Tho two strings which the ex- 
! EMrHKOit hud to his bow wore public order and ||eiieral 
I prosperity, M. Tuiles sGcms fairly able to answer mr the 
j tirst, L)iit neither ho nor the Assembly can bring themselyes 
I to see that, for one Frenchinun who makes calico, there are 
> a humlred who W'etir it. In tlieir desiro to conciliate tho 
, Norman manufacturer, they lorgctt that buyers all over France 
i may resent being forced to take his goods when English goods 
I suit tlieiu as well, mid cost tlicm less. Under any circum- 
btances tlic present condition of Franco must iiujwsc heavy 
burdeii.H uj>uii every one of her people. That is the unavoid- 
able liiis/brtuue of a Government which has to fA^y for u war 
which it djfl not make. Bui to impose additional burdens 
u[K>u the h'rench consumer by the abrogation of the 
Treaty with England is exactly the way to make 
him coiifuf:0 the uuiliora of the burden whiidi ho might 
ha\c been s]>ared and of tho burden from which there is 
no escape. If over NAi'OLtox JII. appeals to tho French 
])casanlry to judge between him and those who have suc- 
cueiJcd him — and liis agents will make tho a[»pwil for him, 
wiiotlicr ho does or docs not make it for himseil^ — ho will Uy 
na l;ir us possible to explain tho material (IdlicultieB under 
uhich France ia labouring by reference, not to the money she 
lias had tu pay, but to tho particidar taxes wdiich tho Republic 
lia.s iniiMiscd ia onler to got tho means of paying it. If he 
had luui to choose an enemy w^ho would unintentionally play 
into his hand, ho could not have done hotter than toko M. 
Tuilus. 

Tho mi.^sdirectod thouglit which tho Government and the 
Assembly huvo lately bocm bestowing on finance may help to 
acc(iimt lor the romarknbJo lull which has come over tho 
controversies that were raging a week or two back. There 
Boeins to he a pious dlK{ioaidon, even on the part of tho least 
pious puhiiciims, to Hjamd Easter in peace and concord. Even 
the .sucred cjiuso of the For£ has had to yield to Ihe utuveiwil 
desire to put aside all subjeots of controversy. Tho mon- 
archical fusion is no longer spoken of, and it begina to 
bo whiH^iored that, uniesa tho is revived, M, Lisrakc^S 
Hill against the press will be allowed to slumber in tho same 
hmbo with the Manifesto and the Letter of Adhesion. The 
provisional order of things in France must eventually meet 
tlio fate of the pitcher wliioh goes often to tbs well ; but no 
attempt at putting an end to it seems likely to soeoesd at 
pvtiHont. if M. Tui£hs's Ikults and follies do not aotually 
endear him to the French people, they are of a kind diat 
t)}cy easily jntt up with. His financial kereaiss are pardoned 
as soon an he gets into the tribune, and if his way of raising 
money i» not always approved by an Aiwmbly whioh on this 
subject is loss retrog^e than the Governmeul, it is some- 
thing to his credit tliat he manages to raise it at all. 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATIOJJ. 

T he subject of privato Parliamentary legislation it seldom 
fairly discussed, for the simple reason that Aose who 
understand it best liave for the most part a personM jnterast 
whicli tends to diminish their authon^ and p yhe pe t» bias 
their judgment. Tho House of Commims raahidii Bumy 
members who have acquired mqierienoeia Sdiol Otowilllam ; 
but it is aometiinei invitad to rely on ofdtimm vAisH stafiutn 
tb« Mcetaity of tbe MM teMlWdi ov ntdMT CMjjMkml* 
Th« CiuiH.'i:u,oB of tbe SxcHwnM, the OUte Cterii M tbe 
table of tbe llooM of CoMiBeB%tito SjiMiltart GeMMMl^OBdWk 
Dudsos himielf Inire tho oomwa oooUSwtiea. of gooeint 
emincuce and of Mmt of beliitilte ltnm^r toUb »oi | i r w i li c e 
Ql ConunittMo. Ur.X>qMM»teittAMfiClHteM 
offioot of the Court of BofinM» vhteb bte UtartMted ta ite 
notDrioHB fiulaio So ■teoowpnfiwwi of teSm to 

detenouM moed iMOMof lite.lMl teTjiiiiS teemitelt f ^ Vhe 

toieoaini^ ten tem dtat^'nte. V IBO'liOteiiitea^ 
aembMo of tho Ooh^ .tete tet aft a w tete Wi ; wliill luo of 
ndee of*pnrtteao nilult' m- fm llrt';lMrtl.|iM'tellMiV 
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plioAbfo to tlie ^object maiiert «®d whidi fioiiietiiMt de- 
iato the narrowest teduricalitles. For two or thrso 
years after tibw ftnt ajf^poiiifenient tho Rofsrees oxer- 
ciaed emltwive jtirifidictioti over the engineertag details and 
osttnmtes of public works. If the House of Commons 
had tboi^ht & to consult those who were aoquiuated widi 
the aubjckit, it would have learnt that neither engineer- 
ing questioiis nor disputes on estimates occupied in the great 
majori^ of cases any perceptible portion of the time of Select 
>*Com^tlees; but when a tribunal was appointed to eolve 
imagiof^ a new branch of litigation immediately 

Bjprong into existonoe. Evexy railway project was opposed on 
toe pretext that some part of tlm works was ill con cri veil or 
that the estimuto wus insufficient ; and tlio decisions t>f the 
Referees often sanctioned fittai objections which would never 
have been aerioosly presented to a Committoc. The ex]>en8es 
of private legislation were for the time largely increased, and 
the moat mkcliievous injustice was perpotmted in almost 
ever}* instance in wbioh a Bill was defoated before tho Re- 
ferees. The fault lay not with tlm Court, which performed 
tlie funothms for wliioh it had been unwjsely constituted, but 
with the House of Commons, which hod misapprehended the 
natiure of the issues to be tried. After a aliurt trial tho ox- 
periment utterly broke down ; and tho dutic.i of the Uofort^s 
were roatricted to the inquiry wbotber potitionors weru 
outitlcd to a hcua standi beforo a Committco. Many practi- 
tioners at first approved of tlio refcTenoo of questions of 
standi to a sepimitc tribunal ; but experience has led to an 
almost unanimous condemnation of the present practice. Like 
all other Coui*to, tho Referees adopt fixed nil oh, and establish 
os far as possible a body of precedents for their own guidauco; 
and consequently they disregard more nndmiaro systematically 
the morita which .almost always depend on tho specml circum- 
stances of the cas^. It often nap{)ens that |K:titimiers w ho are 
botli deeply interestod and exclusively competent to inform 
Parliauient on the objections to u Bill are excluded from a 
hearing by a tril>uiiul which takes no cognisunco of public 
expediency or of Bubstanttal justice. The up]K}al to the ilotiHo 
of Lords, which Mr. Dopson hastily doprccato.s, is sometimes 
rendered necessary by the ineiriciont niucluncry which has 
been provided by tho House of Commons. Tlio propo8t‘<l 
Court will bo of a higher order, but it will aliiUK-t nocfssariiy 
aim at that uniformity of decision which is no more ilesirublo 
in private legislation than in Nisi Prius trials. 

Tlie proinoters of a change of system naturally refor to the 
branches of litigation which have boon snccoHsivcIy devolved 
by Porliftinent on external tribunals. Kstaic ihlls, Inoiosurc 
Bills, and ])i vorco Billrt were formerly supinwod to admit of 
tho axorcisf; of discretion w'hich j»ruperiy fojlongs to the 
Logiskubure ; but the conoowiou of extemled powers to pro- 
prietors of limited estates in land is now depundoiit on ti<o 
application of fixed rules ; and nearly twenty years ago Par- 
liament det4;rmiti«d, in a|>ite of Mr. (jLAij:^roNi: s utienuous 
opposition, that raieoae from tlio bond of niarnsge hhould lie 
granted ns a right to a petitionsr wiio couhi prove certain 
indispensable At ii much earlier ])criod juri«.licTi<ni 

over applications for divorce had boon tacitiy. but exciusively, 
vested ki the House of Lords sitting in a judicial ca])ficity. 
Lay pe<}ni were excluded foom interihrence as strictly as in 
cases of appeal ftom the Courts at' Laws and Equity, tuifl 
adhereace to the rales of evidence was strictly enforced. A 
]>etitiouer who could both establish the truth of bis 
complaint and d^iaoe any counter-allegations was prac- 
tically Mi certain that his petition would be granted 
as if he had in an analogous case entitled himself 
to a legal jadgmenit It had evidently boexuno a waste of 
judicial power that the bigheac Court in tlio kingdom should 
be employed in heairiiig evidence and giving verdteu on issues 
of fact ; and the ^eat espem of tho previous proceedings in 
tt Court ol kw andintbeEcdBiiai<MBd,C^^ well os of the 
apptication to Parliasaent, had created a scandal by making 
divorce a privily of the xiofo There can bo no doubt that 
Parliametitary juxisdmtion w iuapplwahle to the detecmiiMtioa 
of righta whfoii depend either n^jimj^«*praiaicafty on fixed 
rules of law. Then was no eiarilarii^ between the paetioe 
v4f the House of Lords and the nfoesMe of Bdv«to Hilli to 
Seltot CommittoBa of either Uoun^ The pnoedmit of Li- 
closure which,, tf they were eftpoeed, were firapunljr 

aidend eu their eserils befoee Coumattito, is toaeie aemijr m 
point* Ih die great mitjors^ ef eeen Jbebsm Bdb psesed 
without ^poririen ; and euMe the sMoansmeus of Cssim^^ 
rienentoiu^ 


which they were appointed as a direction that tliey should 
grant all afiplications for inclosures, on oompliaiico with cer- 
tain fixed conditions. The oonsoquence has been that, after 
many years of acc^uioscence, IVrliamcnt has, in deference to 
popular clamour, for tliree succcMiivc SSessions refused to pass 
tlie general Indcvimm Bill which is ro<{uired to give eficot to 
the PiovisioDul (Irdeni. Tho Cumuiissiouora thought it no 
part of their duty to consult tlio puMic interest, and Parlia- 
ment has at last remedied tlie defect by a summary refusal to 
cou&idor privule rights, Tho Bills which are alVeclcd by Mr. 
Dodson's Rosolutitma are more complicated tlmn liulusura 
I Bills, and uhcniuto uniformity of decision for and ngaiust tho 
promoters would scarcely bo consonant witli justice. The 
transfer of jurisJictiou over election petitions to the Judges 
has not been uiiall ended by dniwbacks, although tlie result is 
thought satislai’tury by the House of Commons. The partial 
and limited disorcalon which was exercised hy Kloctiou Com- 
mittees was more conducive to purity of election ihuu tho 
adhormice to fixed rules whidi is iieoessarily indintaiiiod by tho 
*1 udges; but on the whole tho coiillicting claims of petitioners mid 
sittiiig members are matters of right; and in this class of inquiries, 
; in Divorce IUUh, the legal ruh*s of evidence wore always 
I carefully observed. It wiw never doubted that the functions 
: of Elcciiou Conniiittecs were purely judicial, wliilo it is only 
by a metaphor that Select Committoes on Private Bills are 
fl»iid to act judicially, when Uioy arc rooUy oxcrcisiiig by 
dolcgaliuu tho b^gidtiilve authority of pHrlinnumt. One ol 
the aclvHifoigcB which Mr. Dopson unticijuitcB from the 
appointment ut his proposed tribunal is the uKtablishmeut ol 
iixed rules lor the admission or exclusion of ovidonoo. There 
can be no doubt that his oxpeotations ara well founded ; but 
in dealing wiUi issues 'not of right but of expediency, tho 
practice of Committees in allowing a wide latitude of sUiU^- 
nient to witnesses is greatly prei'eralJe to any Icisa slabonuo 
system. Not only on (luestions of ovidoncs, but in tlm 
substance «)f its decisions, a iixed tribunal will nocu^4Vlrily bo 
guided by precedent; ami in a short time it will bo known 
whether tliO Court, favours amalgamiitions, running powc'iM, 
high or low rates, and the transfer of undertakings to public 
UhIjos or their retention by joint-stock (fompauios. What' 
e\er may Iki its leaning on thttso und olln^r poinlH, it will 
nccuKHanly tenipte<l to commit oocuaional injustic^f. 

Ac<;ording to Mr, calculation, ,Un? appointment of 

;m o)fiennil tiihunal would reloa^n two or throe liiiridre<i 
meirnhcrs from eng?igernents which arc BUj)[Kisod lo conlliet 
with their more inqMnmnt X^arlianientury duties. For iivo or 
mx w'wkH in the middle of Cliu Session thero an] perhaps seven 
or eight Select Coriimillocs Hitting ; and it i.s tht* fault of the 
laithoriticH of tho House if tho number is execedt**!, Ikich 
Committco conLiins lour members, making in tho whole forty 
at the utmo.^t, some of whotn aro cmploycal more prolituhly l<i 
tlicmselvcn, and more usefully to the public inlercHl, than in 
any depurtnunt of legi»lation for which they might be Ichh 
H|K* cially qUiililied, Tho result of their lalniurs is on tho 
whole highly witisfivftor^ to suitors ; and although tlie 
expense of detailed inquiruts l^fore any tribunal must be 
heavy, Committ^ies have the merit of atliiig gratuitously. 
The cost of Mr. Dmisox's tribunal, though it W4>u[d ainoutii 
to several thouitnnds a year, furnishes no conclurive objection 
to his plan ; but although the salaries of the Judges would b«i 
tar more than cf>vered by foes levied on tho preHenl scah*, 
the additional expense to the country would be precisidy tlu- 
same as if tho ])ayTucnt8 wore made from any other jmblic 
fund. Tlic fees now provide for tho whole oxjxjnscs of llm 
Poriiameatary cstubiiiiliment, and tlie surplus, if any, h p:od 
into Uie Exch(;<|ucr. Tho occasional appeal to Puriiaincrii 
would bo regarded as an anomaly if tho tribunal wero ho con ■ 
stiiulod na to command general rosjiect. It is pcrhnpH fiot 
worth wbilo to remark on tho alwurdity of the HUggr-stinn tksit 
the right of appeal should be subject to tho diB^.'reM( 4 n of tlm 
Bunding Orders Coinxuitteo. TTie House of CommoiiH will 
never refer such a queution to a body whicii has no o 2 )j)ortn< 
nity of jndmg of tho of evidence, even if it pfjK.sGi<.> 

tuiy judicial aptitude ; but it may bo allowed that errors of 
detaaJ may hereafter admit of correction. Before the lloim uf 
Gonunotui arrivea at a decision it would be desirable to ohUi^n 
a letom of the Private Bills which have Wn inirmltio 'd 
wilhm a limited period, with a short analysis of their pi o- 
vMona and objects. The various nature of the qucstioj»i 
wliich haw in this form been sabmitted to Parliament, imd 
the vridb Ifgislsfive discretton which is required to decido 
them, weedd probably etuprias those who are not prscticaJiy 
ae^iuaiuted wifii the eubjecu 
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THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 

OO far as Mr. Fawcett’s Bill simjdy extends to the Uni- 
O versity of Dublia a principle already applied to the Uni* 
vcrsitics of Oxford and C^unbridge, no objection can l:*o made 
to it. The abolition of tests has in this case boon accepted 
beforehand by the corporation in which it is to take effect. 
The Provost and Fellows of Trinity College have determined 
to make a virtue of necessity, and to undo with their own 
hands the fetters which they cannot hope to retain much 
longer. Mr. Gladstone took exception to the large powers 
conferred by the Bill on the governing body of the Univer- 
sity. No doubt they are very large. All tho powers now 
poascHSOd by the Provost and .Senior Fellows with respect to 
the election of Professors, the control of lectures, examina- 
tions, and BtudioB, and tho granting of (h-grees, aro to W 
exercised by tho Council of tho University, and all other 
poiYoi'H arc to bn exorcised by an IlelKlornudal Br^.^rd, There 
is no need lor cither of tliesc liodios to come to Parliainc*nt, or 
to tho in Council, lor leave to alter existing Htatutos or 

to make new ones. Tho right to do both or either is vested in 
them without any limitation other than the prohibition against 
imposing any religious teat. Wc do not blirirr Mr. (.IlausioniAs 
objection to this part of tho Bill considered hiniply on its mciita. 
Tlicro is great force in Dr. Ball’s plon that the autonomy (if 
great educational institutions is a tiling to bo preserved and 
strengthened. The higher education dors not bonotit by being 
treated as a department of State. But tho existence of fucIi 
provisions would of itself bo enough to condemn Mr. Fawclti’s 
Bill considered ns a Bettlemont of the Irish University question. 
The preamble of tho Bill recites that it is expedient to abolish 
tests “ under jiropcr safeguards for tho good government of 
“ tho College and University as a place of religuju and learn- 
** iiig.” At first sight it appears as though thc.se wonls had 
no counterpart in the enacting part of the liill. Wlien it is 
looked at closer it turns out that tho framing of tke.so hafe- 
guards is left to tho now governing bodies. A cc»rporati<>u 
hitherto closely connected with a particular Churoli i.s to bo 
left to make its own regulations for the. application of a system 
of mixed education. Cardinal Cullen himsolf (^oiild dfsiro 
no larger liberty. Ho might consent (hat tho Fellowships in 
tho Koiilan Catholic University should bo open to candi- 
dato.s of all religions, provided that a Board in which the 
exisfiiig Fellows aro in an immense majority were allowed 
to have tho control of the lecttires, examinations, and studies. 
Jt in true that at some distant period the proportion of 
Jiojuaii Catholics and Protestants in the Council of the Uni- 
, vei'sity and in tlio Hebdomadal Board may bo reversed, but 
it Avould need an actuary to pronounce how long it will bo . 
Ix^fore tlii.s reversal can occur. Not even an actuary could 
venture to say how long it will bo before it is likely to occur, 
inasmuch as this depends on tho character of the lectures, exa- 
iniualions, uiul studies organized by the University authorities 
while tlio Protestant element is Htill in a majority. Notliing 
would be ca.sier than for the University to legislate on these 
matters in a w'uy which would operate as a virtual exclusion of 
thu mass of Irish Komun Catholics from studying at Trinity 
Ciillegc, and by a necessary conseipicnce from being elected to 
il.s J*\iilowahipa. It would not bo ncci^aaary for this idea to be 
couscioii‘*ly present to tho minds of tho University authorities. 
They w^iuldouly have to arrange mutters with the ignorance of 
lioman Catholic sontiment natural to members of another c(m\- 
munion to ennure tho result. It is idle, therefore, to imagine 
that Mr. Fawukti’s Bill could possibly bo accepted by tho 
Ivomun CViUiolics of Ireland ns a moasure for promoting mi.xod 
t'ducution. Even if it is taken at its author s own valuation, all 
tliat it will do in this direction is to lay the fouudutioii of a 
system of mixed education which may bo built up by and by. 

It is worth while inquiring how such a system will tvork as 
«])jilicd to Trinity College. Tho Bill, as has been seen, regards 
tlio powers vesteii in the authorities as constituting a s^ifeguatxl 
Ibr the gvjod govenimciit of the University and College as a place 
of religion. The Provost and a majority of the Fellows will for 
some time to come remain members of tho Irish ProtesUmt 
Church, and they will maintain tho accustomed services in tho 
College Chapel, and continue to give tho accustomed instruc- 
tion iu Divinity to l^testaiit students. In pitKicsa of time, 
however, if Mr. Fawcett’s nntioipationa aro fulfilled, tho 
l^'ovo 8 t and a majority of tho Fellows will bo Komau Catho- 
lics. Their powers wdil remain unalterod, and they will 
naturally use them for the benefit of their own religion, just as 
tlm Protestant Provost and Fellows havo been accustomed to 
uso tliem for theirs. Tlio chapel will be made over to Koman 
CatliOlic Bcrvicos, and the theological faculty will beepmo 
h*oman CadioUc These changoa will ail bo within tho clauses 


which give to the University Council the control of lecture® 
and studies, and to the Hebdomadal Board all other fx>wers 
“ heretofore exercised by the Provost and Sonior Feilowa” 
There is much jiertinence in Mr. Butt’s inquiry whether, “ if 
“ a Koman Catholic chapel were established in ^nity College 
and its Provost were a man whose anjpointment might bo 
“ attributed to tho influence of Cardinal Collek/’ Irish 
Protestiints would continue to send their children there. It 
is a question which may bo said to answer itself. But if Irish 
Protostaius would almost to a certainty not send their sons to ^ 
a mixed institution of which Roman Catholics had tljp control, 
why should Irish Roman Catholics be expected to wnd their 
sons to a mixed institution of which Protestants have tlie 
control ? • 

There is not much use, however, in considering whether the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ought or ought not to accept tho 
opting of Trinity College to men of ail religions in full satisfac- 
tion of their dciuaiuls. Whatever opinions may bo held on ilus 
part of the subject, the liict remains that they will not so accept 
it. Tho great majority of the Irish iieoplo desire to have an 
opportunity of obtaining a University degree without abandon- 
ing the ]>rinciplo of Denominational education. It is not 
enough for Mr. Fa wet it to say that this desire of theirs is 
inisOikcn. Thorij are many sentiments of which enlightened 
jioliticians may enterbiin this opinion W'ithout the Stale 
being justified in dirfregarJing or defying llicm. Let it bo 
granted that Donomiiiaiional education tends to “perpotuitie 
religious discord,” while united education both ‘‘ tends to 
“ make the nation more harmonious, and promotes the highest 
“ interests of religion and culture ; ” still it does not follow that 
Parliament is to secure tho acceptance of this more excellent 
way by ibrcibly closing every other. When Mr. Fawcett 
asks the llousii of Commons to declare that, those Irishmen 
who will not accept an education apart from rt-ligion shall bo 
shut out from University degrees, he asks it, as Mr. Glad- 
stone pointed out, to sanction the inllictiou of civil penalties 
on account of religious opinions. Thort.' may of course bo 
great (lillicully in constructing a syetLin under which this 
disability shall no longer exist, though e\cn on this point tlicnj 
has been much exaggeration. But there cannot to our minds 
1)0 any doubt ua to the propriety of constructing such a 
system, or ns to the duty of the Government to make the 
attempt. Whctlicr the Government ought not to havo intro- 
duced an Irish Uaivenuty Bill during the present Scssiou is a 
point upon which opinions may fairly bo divided ; but Mr. 
i I lads I ONE would certainly havo been to blame if ho had 
allowed any furtlicr uncertainty to rest on the character and 
scope oi' such a measure. 

Tho T/mes is sliocked at Mr. Gladstone’s language, because 
it amounts in substance to an admission that demand of 
the Roman Catholics for the recognition, if not the endow- 
ment, of oxclusivo seminaries is founded in justice. Mr. 
Gladstone says nothing about the endowment of exclusive 
Heminarlos. Ho only says that an Irisliman educated at an 
exclusive seminary ought not to bo debarred from a Univer- 
sity degree, provided he is fitted in other respects to receive 
it. If the demand for thus much of recognition is not/ounded 
in justice, it is hard to say what justice moans. The Times 
prolesscs iuelf unable to conceive how Mr. Glai>stome |)ro- 
poses to carry out his policy. It finds it difficult to believe 
that it is intended to leave all sects to their own unassisted 
endc.avours, and to create a University like that of London, 

** which will simply bo an examining Board ; ” and considering 
that Mr. Gladstone expressly characterised the system oi 
non-re.sident education as the weak and objectionable element 
in tho system of the University of Dublin, there seems no reason 
why tho should have tried to believe it. But it can imagine 
no tJiird aluiniative between this and Mr. Fawcett’s proposal. 

In December last, however, a plan was described in this journal 
which would completely answer tlie description given by Mr. 
Glaj^stone of what a [woposal for the settlement of the Iriiffi. 
University question ought to be, while at the same time it 
would’ not involve cither the endowment of sectarian institu- 
tions or the abolition of the teaching function of the Univenity*. 

“ According to this plan,” we said, ‘'all the endowments womd 
** ho given to the University of Dublm, but provision would 
bo made for their being held by students or teachets of the 
affiuatod Colleges, of which one would repreientmnd oantinne 
the Anglicanism of Ttmity CoUef^ and another 
absorb the existing Roman Cath(&i University. Instead 
fellowships and sehohurdiips being aUaohed to paflioular 
Societies, as at Oxford and CamhiMge^ they wdnld aU be 
'' attached to the UDmni^,and tlwstadfintiar 
“ the affiliated CoUegei would be admitted to stiuid for 
The separate CfoUegee vrtmU &us 
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« the Halls at Oxford. Their tutors would be paid as a 
m a t te r of private arrvngement, but titey would naturally be 
mostly oboseu from those students who had muned or wore 
** likely to gmn fellowsiilpsin the University. In this way no 
« denomination as such would bo endowed, for the afRliated 
Colleges might be Roman Catholic, Anglican, Ppesbyterian^ 
or Secularist; and yet no denomination could complain of not 
having its fair proportion of die endowments, since its share 
“ in them would only bo limited by the number of scholars 
“ competent to hold them turned out by its own Collcjge.** 
Of course, as Trinity College has repudiated its Anglicanism, 
one portion of the Bchcino would seem to be at a disadvantage ; 
still it is so just in itself that we do not see why it might 
not bo roconsidered under what would certainly be different 
conditions. As re^^urds ita remaining provisions, the plan 
would, whatever ui:iy be ita merits in other respects, meet all 
the perplexities which have baffled the ingenuity of the Tunes, 


THE NAVY. 

O N Monday Mr. Cosciiln was to huvo introduced the Ntivy 
Estimates, but Mr. Corky interposed and insisted on 
having a discussion, noiuinaily on the constitution of llio 
Board of Adiniraliy, but really, as fur as his own speech was 
concerned, on the «juesti(jn wliethcr he was not a safor and 
more capablo administrator than ]Mr. Cuildhrs. Tliia \vaa a 
challenge which Mr. Ciiilolks was notliLng loth to accept. Mr. 
GoscniiN was ol' course bound to say sornetliing on the subject, 
and one or two luetubcra who have a kind of vested interest in 
naval matters albo took the opportunity of airing their pet 
views. But the House of Commons as a body very properly 
stayed away, and declined to countenance such a waste of 
valuable hoiu's. A good deal has been said about the increasing 
pressure of busincs-s in the House of Commons, and tlie neces- 
sity of economi:slng time. An uitompt has boon made to show 
that it ia the private mombers, as they ‘arc called, who are the 
chief obstructives ; but it is doubtiul wlicther the official and 
cx-official members are not the worst offemlcrs in this respect. 
Mr. GoscHhN thought himself hardly used because bo tvas not 
allowed to introduce his Estimates on Monday ; but the truth 
is that it is the Ibmso of Commons which is ill used by 
First Lords and other Ministers insisting upon introducing 
Estimates at all. All that a Minister lias to suy on such 
an occasion might bo printed as a preface to the Esti- 
mates, and there would llien be no necessity for tho idle 
ceremony of a ttjdious bpecch. It ia impossible for listeners, 
however well informed, to criticize a speech bristling with 
figures the instant it is delivered ; a pretence is indeed iua«]e 
of discussing it, but it is only a pretence, and the reardiscus- 
Bion is always ])o.stponod until the speech lias been studied in 
tlie now6[»apcr report.^. Mr. Cokry wasted IMonday by moving 
^ « Resolution calling for certain changes in the arrangements at 
the Admiralty, which it w'as known l>eforchand that Mr.GoscHK.v 
had deU'rmined to make of his own accord', and Mr. GosciitN 
on Thursday made a speech about the E^<ti mutes, which miglit , 
just as well h.ave been written out and printed along with 
them. Mr. Cokry was doubly to blame, because he introduced 
tho question of the Majtvra^ which other members, not being 
in posacssion of the evidence taken by tho Cc^mniission, wore 
unabte to discuss. Mr. Gosciiun and Mr. Ciiii.dkrs luK^had 
tho evidence in their bands for some time, and Mr. Corky had 
also obtained an early copy of it ; but the printing arrangc- 
xnentji of the Hou.se oi Commons are of Hucb a naliirc that, 
although the whole of this evidonce w'as put into type ancl 
printed day by day for tho tuse of the Commissioners as tho 
inquiry proceeded, and although tho taking of evidence' prac- 
tically torminated on Uic 29th of Januar}', it was not presented 
to tho llotiso until Tuesday hurt. It is hardly worth while 
to go into tho question of the comparative merits of Mr. 
Corky and Mr. Cuildos os First Lords of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Co&RT says he bad a great many .important reforms 
in hia head, but he left office without carrying them into 
effect; and Mr. Childers^ after busying himself in pulling the 
old B^d to pieces, might possibly have reconstructed it in a 
perfect maimer if his healtn had not broken down under die 
pressure of the labour which be imp^d upon himself. The 
fact that, 08 soon os Mr. Guilders withdrew, the whole office 
fell into conftiaioa is in itself the best comment on his scheme 
of departmental organiaation. Under a Parliamentary system 
of government, no plan of administration is sound to the 
anocesa of which the permanent supervision of a particular 
Minister ia indispensable. 

* The greater {art of the discussion as to the ccmstitiitioii of 
the Admiralty lunici on a mere question of names. It is 


of no oonseauence whether ilie office which mana^ the 
navy is called a Board, Committee, or Oonmbsion, or 
whether the officials who compose it go bT the title of 
Xiords, Secretaries, or Controllers. Tho easen&d thing is to 
take erne that there shall be an efficient permanent stail^ with 
well-dofined duties and distinct responsibiUtios ; that the team 
shall be harnessed so that the Parliamentary head of tho 
office can hold them woU in hand, and touch up or pull 
in any one who is not going exactly as ho desires; and 
further that the reins ehdl be so contrived Umt they can 
bo passed from one driver to another without throwing 
everything into confusion. The First Lord and hia Secretaries, 
Permanent and Parliamontnry, should exercise a general 
supervision over the whole doparUnent, and al&ould know 
everything that is going on. If tho First Lord is temporarily 
disabled, Uie ParliamciiUiry Secretary diould be coinpoient to 
speak for him ; if there is n change of Ministry, the IVrmuncnt 
Secretary sliould bo capablo of maiutaining tho continuity of 
Um department, and of connecting tho now nd ministration 
witli Uie old one. It is difficult to resist tho conclusion that 
if tho principle by which tho patror)r.go and discipline of 1)10 
army is conlidod to a non-political officer is sound, it is ecpially 
apphcablo to tho navy. In any case the First Lord, who will 
usually be a civilian, should bo provided with U10 best pro- 
fessioiud advice in rcganl to all branches of tho aorvico ; and if 
he is li wise man, ho will constantly htke advantiigo of it. Mr. 
Goschkn thinks ihut it wouM be u mistake to go back to tho 
old system of making the Board u lit tie Parliament, at which 
ov(‘r}'thing is bi\)ught up for discusMon, down to tho most 
trivial matters of everyday routine; but ho has rcsolviKl tliut 
tho Board shall moot regularly, nud that there shall ho 
consultations on all important jirofcsHiunul or technic.d 
(juestions. Tho Controller is to be a pormunont officer ; 
and, although not a mornbor of tlio Board, ho will be allowed 
to Uike part in its delilierations, and to explain his views. 
Ho will bo assisted by a Deputy Controller, who will take 
charge of the (h^cky aids, and by a Chief Constructor, who W'ill 
bu in the position of a naval architect, and ulto will confiue 
hiiiisoll mmnly to tho study of dosigus and the scientific wotk 
of tho Controller’s department. Tho Chief of tho Staff into 
bo ttbolihlied, and a new Naval Lord will be appointed to do 
his work, with a permanent Naval Secretary, who will be, 
under tho Naval Lords, at the liead of tlie personnel of the 
navy. It muy bo doubled wbethor it would not bo Lm tU r 
to havo a nun apolitical First scu-Lord, a kind of naval 
Conimandor-in-Chief, permanently at tho Loud of tho per- 
sonnel rather tlian a Naval Secretary who will he iiomiuuily 
under, but praeticaJly from bis tenure of office supen((r to, 
the moveable Lords. One of tho most iiiqKirtant reforms 
which Mr. Gosc.iii,v has in view is to raise tho status and 
pay of the prorcs.d(/nal staff of the Admiralty. 

Reserving n detailed explanation of tho clmiigos at the 
Admiralty lor another opjxirtunity, Mr. GobCHKN on Thursday 
HUiled what had been done, and wliul iC is proposed to do, in 
order U> provide u strong and efficient ileet. TI10 normal 
«!Xpcudituro on the Navy may be fixed, bo thinks, at about 
nine millions a year, but the estimatCH for tho present year 
are half n million above that figure; and since 1870-71 u. 
million has been spent beyond tho normal limit. For this 
million wo have obtained ships of the livpcrt and CycAopa 
classes and a number of gunboats ; and our tx;ast de- 
fences are now in sucli a condFliou tliat, wo aro told, 
nothing more need be spent on them. Tlio difference between 
tho estimates of this year and thotu) of lu-st year coiiidsU 
mainly in a reduction m tho sum to bo apj>hed to the con 
Btrucliou of shijis. it uppoars to bo tlio opinion of competent 
judges that the DevaHtaiion is tho best typ«j of figliting sliip 
but Mr. Go.schkn is a cautious man, and before he givi s up 
building sea-going cruising ships of tho lirbt ciass, and builds 
more ships of the Devastation class, ho is desirous of seeing how 
the Devastation actually acquits herself at sea. H she gives 
satisfaction, the Furfjj a ship of tho sumo class, which hun ah • a<Iy 
boon laid down, will bo completed ; but il not, llic money \m 11 be 
spent on small gunboats. In any ca«o, t.vo iroueladrt of the 
first class are tmiauwhilc to bo built, with armour thiehtr than 
Unit of the Hercules or Sultan^ and ar/ned on tljo bjoudAide 
principle. Before doing anything more with turret hhn^s, 
the OAallon is to have a couple of 25-toii guns llred into hvr ; 
and although the frigates on Kami arc to bo cornplet< d, no 
more frigates are to bo commenced. he shlpbuji'ljfig /'fo- 
gramme includes a tor}>eclo ship of 540 tons, miirh for 
the sliifsi; now for the crows, Mr. Gom-HLN ift ah.' to 
aimouuce that thesij is no diffic ulty eirhu* iti protuj ing or w 
keeping a sufficicJit number of good sadorn A hoy 'y'O goe* 
to sea at sixteen is liable to change hia itund nn to ih<‘ i'l' ' 
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of a life iUl(vU hoforo be is twenty*eight ; and a certain pro 
partion of di'BLTtiuuii niut»t always be expootod. At proeenl 
they are al tl)e rate oi‘njoro than a tbojusand a^year ; but tbia 
is lose iban tlicrate fbriiierly; oud it is an encouraging circum- 
Hinricc tiuit eighty, por ceiit. of tiie men re- enlist at the end of 
tb 4 .‘ir first engfigcuiCKt. The plan of maiiuhic taring our sailors, 
taking /i boy when ijuite young and giving him a tiiorougb 
tniining, answers eo well that the Admiralty nitfaiiM to adhvro 
to it. The Keserve is not m*tt very Bati‘^^i»L‘^^)^y pf>«ition, but 
Mr. Gi)KCtiKN is going to make snotlier ellbrt to |»craua<le men 
who leave the eervioe at thirty-eight ye.irs of i*ge to join the 
iicserve; and an attempt will also bo made to raise a new 
olass of Naval Volunteers in all our Jurgb porta in connexion 
with Uio gunboats Ibr tho flofenco of the; coasts. Perhaps the 
most ixnjwrtaut fcaluro in i\Ir. (JosMfKNS propoiwiia is tho 
converaioin of Grconwich llospltJik into a great Naval 
Univorinty for the tfcit'otilic tniJiiing of ciuifts. IJoya are 
liiwiceforch to be tukcu at filVecn, ini-b*ad of thirteen, so 
that they may have two yesnrs inoro wihooling ; and Mr. 
GoscifJN Jiopctt to bo ubio to introduce a. systeui of limited 
CompeUtioTi. with tho view of “ lapping ” tlio public schuoKs, 
and stiikuig a blow ut tho cranuning eHtablish meats. After a 
year at thf> cwlot will go to sea in a man-of-war luuler 

naval iiirttrnvtors, and tliere will afterwards bo six months' 
teaching on shoco before ho goes up for examination. Uy 
means of tlm Naval Ijnivoraity a higher standard of' profi's- 
Bional study will bo introcluc.ed into tho service. Tiie grant 
for liu ('Xjxnlition to invrstigiito tlie dojith, teiuperaturo, cir- 
culation, and <liHtril)iLlion of aiiinuil life in tUo Atlantia, 
Indian, and I'nciOc Oomins is another In'althy indication of tho 
attention whicli the Admiralty is disposud to pay to acietitilic 
BubjecU*. 


LADY- MAYO'S PENSION. 


T he SirnKTAin' of Statk for fxniA, sitting in Council, has 
pawjcd a UesoJution aHsiguing a pension to Lady AIavo, 
together with a aum of uiom^y uh a provision for her young(‘r 
childi-en. As this liesoJui.ion lias not unnaturally excJted 
remark, it is wordi while to oxamlne it in wliai appears to be 
its logical Boqnonce. It begins by Mettiug forth tho circuoi- 
stancea which, in tho opinion ol’ ilio SucitETAitv and his ('oun- 
cil, entitle tho widow and family of tho late CiOVtUN’on-GJ.KK- 
itAi. of Iniua to some mark of public gnititudo. Lord Mayo 
ronderccl oniinciit sorvicoa us VT(*Groy; while in officu he 
mufint^inud tiio dignity, of tho Crown with iniiniticence, and 
ho killed ** by a deed of violonoe to wdiich he was exposed 
ill iho diaclnirgo of his public duty.’’ As liir as words go, this 
acknowledgment of Jiord Mayo’s sorvice>i, without going be- 
yond tho truth, is aufticiontly handsome and unre.Mtr*iinc(i. It 
is tpuo that there are aaine otlier coiiaidorations which cither 


wove, or ought to have boon, taken into account in lixing 
tho amount of these allowancos; but it was unnecessary, 
and it might porlmps have been improper, to ixifer to them 
in a formal iitanuer. Enough is said in tlio Kcsohition to 
justify ii liberal grant for the borcavotl laniily ; and if tho 
l>uk 4 ^ of AuriYLi. and his collenguos, having got thus for, 
had asked anybody else to flu^iply (he conclusion to which 
their argument unmistakably to point, there can bo 

little doubt that the figures would have been very diilerent 
fvom thoSH) wliich now wind up tho UoHolution. It might have 
been oxpeoted tlmt such a prelude %vouid lead up naturally to 
a imhstaiitial remiit. It is not without a sliock of surprise 
that, after reading about eaiinont acrvic'cs, personal uiuoirfi- 
oenou, aud vielent death in the disehargo of public duties, wo 
o#iDe to a proposal to wijM ofi'ull obligations by a life annuity 
of 1,000/. to Lady Mayu, and a grant of so, coo/, for the 
ytmnger ohildreo* It is o pity tho Scorktauv ol' 8tat£ did 
not thsow the roaolution into tWe form of a oompleto syllogism ; 
we have the minor and oonoluaiou, but tlie major is wanting. 
Bmifieitt eerncea) moat people would be dispo^ k> say, de- 
aeswe an emtnenti voword ; hut in isbe opinion of tbo indiim 
Ootmoil, if we may judge by the conclusion at whloh it has 
aimed, emiaeiiC eervioes and a lavish j.>ersotial expenditure for 
the hemetU ef the public service ore euifieicntly recognized, we 
oaiuuHi wj tepatd, by the sesalfoat j^nekm wdiich can with de- 
ceaoy be flMted: te tim fluauly of any official not of enboidinate 
xmdt, who bm died mider ohtnuiuitauQeB which give his widow 
and chfildmn a idaim upon the Govemment C^e explanutfon 
of tbu pidtrmem of tne aUotwmoe which was instaatiy sug^ 

S od WaO'dMl Ihm woe only the oentrlbntioa of tho India 
0, «gi|| be mpplemflutad lljr a Tola hum the 

' ik OtJUisims, when qtteetkmed cm the 

^ ^ ^ BtfUiwi df Ommm oflboiBd eo believe thot it 
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I ooQoertied tho Indian GooemseneO done. Ho mid he had no 
I official iuforaiRtion about it ; but he undecitbod that the ftoso* 
lution publinhod iu the newsfiapers was autbenttc, and no 
queatioxi of tiny other ^jiroviaion had, as for as he was aware, 
boon raised. Ho Beouied to think there was a good precedent 
ior this parsimonious gratitude. A thousand a year was 
Ranted tfom the Indian revenues to the widow of the late 
Lord Elgin-, with another i,ooo/. from Im^xfol reeunrees, 
which was awarded on account of Lord Klouk’s colonial 
.-ind diplomatic B«rvice.s. Two blacks, however, do not make 
a white, and one slmbby precedent does not justiiy an- 
other. Ilcdidfis, if It is a question of precedents, the case 
of Mr. Spencer Perceval may be cited ; when ho was 
sliot by Bellamy in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
an niuluity of 2,000/. and 20,000/. down was assigned to his 
liuniiy. 

It is absurd to argue this question as if it were merely one 
of economy. It is a «piosiioii of policy, ami to sumo extent of 
justice. The iiicomij of tho Viceroy is fixed at an amount 
wliich is .siippobcd to render a pjiision uniiccesBary, imi&miich 
as it allows a margin for legitimate Havings. It may bo 
doubted wheihfr this is a or wiiolesome nnangemciii. It 
is not ilcsirablo tliut a Viconijr should be tempted to piiali bis 
econoinieH too far. Ho has a groat position to mumtaiu in 
the ojea of n pooplo wlio expet to see men in authoiity 
.surrounded by pomp and splendour, and who mcasnre the 
extent and reality of authority pretty much by these outAvard 
Bigns. It is oi^viousiy important tJiat tho reproHentativs of 
the tjUKEN sliould be on good terms witli the native princes, 
that he should receive them at his own Ckjurt and should visit 
tliem in return, and tliat his dignity and hospitality should 
not be shiuncd by a comphrisou with those of bis inforiora 
m rank. This kind of splendour may be very chihlisli in 
itself, and some day the people of India may jierhaps come 
to regard it with as mudi tndinhrenco as ourselves; but at 
prestjut it is certain they attach great importance" to it ; nod 
it is therefore sound policy to gratify their tastes in tliis re- 
spect. It is admitted tliat Loi\l Mayo, while he held tlio 
otiiee of (iovemor-Genernl, nmintainisl the dignity of tlie 
Crown witli a ninnifioence whidi was of advantage to Impe- 
periai as well as to Indian intci-eflts. lie had to betir che 
costly honour of a Koyal visit, and ho did his best to present 
the second son of the tjrEEN to her distant subjects in such u 
muuiier as to leave a pleasant impression on titoir minds, and 
to create a kind of friendly personal feeling on their part to- 
wards the Grown. It was scarcely possible that the iiuprrs- 
Bion should bo very deep, and it wuld be absurd to say that 
it made much diilercnce in tlie work of governing the coun- 
try ; but the eilect os for as it went wa.s good ; ami Loitl 
Mayo, in 8 [.>ending his money freely on this and on other 
occasions, iitidonbcedly rendered an important sorvico to the 
(X)uiitTy. T'iio India Office must, by the language of its Minute, 
be hold to approve his liberality ; and it will occur to every 
one that if the expenditure was for the public beuofit, it should 
have been suppiioil out of public funds, and not out of the 
V K'EUot’s private purse. 

If Lord Mayo had not been prematurely cut off, he might 
perha]>n have indemnified liimself to .some extent by iuture 
economics; as it, happened, the outlay to wliich ho was sub- 
jected rendered it impoesible that he could lay aside ,&lioso 
sttvtifgs which in fact constitute tho retiring pension of a 
Governor-Geneinl. ft might perhaps be more convenient that 
tho Viceroy should have a Civil List bearing some relation to 
ills ncccasary expenditure, witli a pension to retire upon ; but 
Lord Mayo's Ikmily axe at least entitled to expect some cqui* 
vident for tlie money which Lord Mayo might have put by 
for them, but which he spent for tho public benefit. 'We 
do not Ruppose that before Loixl Mayo accepted the office 
of Viceroy ho went into minute cidcuJations as to whctlier 
it would jiay better to go out or to stay at home; but tlie 
Government, in making provision for his family, might fairly 
take into account the prospecta wliich Vty before the fote 
Earl if he liad remained in this country. It is not dcsiiiaiAle 
ffiat a public ma^ or his family should be a loser by bis accept* 
ing au office of high rimk and g^reat responsibility. There ,iapro- 
bably no other position in which so much depends on 
character and capacity as that of Governor-Geneial of 
especially m the present oondMon of the oountrt. hkiU 
the utmost importanoe that the best man for the if^¥ 
bo obtained, and that, if he ^ppena to be also afoer 
he should not bedotemd from umertakiDg tlm efioe 
a fear that he may not be able to out wf hie 

income to provide for his fiuoai^, ^ 

It u wmeoMBUjr ■ti'muttud .ttat tit* amam «f Aaii 
Auto’s desth inoMUii fti olififitiMi to tmki m MisfOMir 
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provlidoa fbr his widow and cliildran. A ovoical obowrer 
bo tempted to suggest that Ae shabby allowance of the 
India Office is intended k convoy to tlie people of India that 
a GovemoisCretieral is a very cheap article, so that wlien one 
is noudored, he ctin always be replaced, and tho only expense 
the Government is put to is the price of a rv>po for tho mur- 
-tor and a sinali annuity for tljc fiiuiiiy of iho On 

tnj other hand, it will certainly not tend to increase tho 
rcspoct which is entf.‘rtatned ibr a Viceroy to lind how little 
value is placed upon his scrnccs by his gnitvful country- 
men, when he Is struck clown in the midst of an active and 
zealous career by tlie hand of an sissossin. It is jH^rhupa as 
well that senument alioulrl not exercise a very^itrong or ilircct 


and cenjQdenoei and feiind8 a new Arniily to illuatnUn hit wcH- wem 
neemuo. AooAet man is a philanthm]^ ; he aaciiiloee lbrtt)ne» 
ueslto, find domsstie comfort to his mlsslo«; be veatuies into 
plsfruc-tSiicken cities snd oUhnsive dnQiteoaa \ he pleads Ae cause 
of the wretched till he becomes a bum ; he reads bko*biiuha ; 
nothing U too tiresome or tcM dUgusting for his energy ; and, thus 
•• driven bv strong boner^dence ot soul,'^ or by svnnotbitig oquiva- 
lont, he ilics like Ogletbwpe frohi )|kde to polo,’* B«t u»rrt>*a 
the piutili. Is it benevolence or M^meAlng eqnivalont}' You 
aupp^Mte that the surcessful lawyer has never known what wdt- 
demol inesiis, because ho has gsiml all the urlzeg thst looAt 
nion dosiro. You fsn^y the other umifs lire has Inyu <ojo 
eours^o of stdf-dtMiinl, beosuso he has encountered all luviu 
which iiioet ni<ni slirink. But how can we know without io< 'tv* 


. ■ » I I intu souls I' For anything we can say, Ao phihin tint i 

infioeuco on questiona ot financo ; but there is mi unpleasant lawyer may botkhuvo been men with a taste for 1> itc- 

disparity Ant cannot Ivc ignored botween tho profound emotion | mianism. Tho kwyor suppressed it rigorously, l)ecau«<M ho 


caused by tho Jiotvd of Ln>nl Mayo’s death and the paltry 
pecttuiury tribute to his memory which is now otfored. It is 
true Aat an adequate pruvision cannot be made for the family 
of every ouo who loses hi.s life in tho public ttcrvico ; hut 
Acre are oxception.s to every rule, and a \dccroy ia not an 
orAnary official. As for tho argument that wiiat is called 
“ tho common quality of liouour ” in dying I’or one’s country' 
would bo imi)air6d if anything wore granted to Lord Mayo’s 
hiniily which would bo denied to tho family of a anbonlinato th<uivind soldiers as you plonst^ (o endure at s HhilUng a day : iiuri 

^ "a. 1 I •_»! .1 I* 1 ^ ^ ...i i- *1 . 


Tho 

thought it his duty to employ hifl tslents to got>d purpose; iiut 
to the end of his days he was longing to kick his wig and ins 
briefs into the dusthole, to shake liimwdf free from the bond»»;.:t} 
of his soeJety, and possibly of his wife, iind to wander off to the 
Bohemia of his imagination, lie resists nobly, but he get:i no 
credit for conHenling to be rich and /eapectobls, however hsi ii the 
atrugglo. Tho philanthropist, on the other liiuul, has yiehkd to 
his natural to-nte, and found a creditable name for it; ho has not 
really gono tlirou^h gx'cnt<>r hunlships tlmu you con bring m unmy 


not nearly ho grmt m some men will on(H>untor in Uic cbaiu’o of 
an occnsionnl shot at a tiger, or othorHiu the hopes iif adding a lew 
dozon Hpwie.s of entirely new bugs*— wo speak after the miinuer of 
Americans — to those nlnady hibelled with Latin names. Ui^i 
hobby was a great, deal more uniu.sing than these, ami brouj^iit in 
far greater rotiirns in tho slntiieof gi-nend adulation. >Vhy u/is it 
more crc^itublo to ride \i? An< w’o n«)t guilty of scundiihm.H 
inju'^tic.o in ihiN hiMtanco, and udiniring tho tiinii must wJjo ha.s 
really inndo by far tho lonet Hacrilice of his nntiiriil tastea.^ 

Tho an.swer to one part at least of tliiH diliicMilty is oloiouH 
enough. Tho amount of Hfdf^tlenial is not, in any sentHi, a }ir(ki>er 
j meAsiuu of virtue. Tho ideal nirui would 1)0 one in wh<'io the 
I iinselllHii pRSHions should bo no powerful that ho would witlwait 
' any Jiclf-uuninl prefor his n<‘ighl>our'H inUmssts t»> Iuh own. TIil* 

! perplexity which we occiisionally observe up<m tho .subjet'l rtris<w< 
from A natiirnl confiiNion of ideas. Wo uuHwuro a man’s virtu*' 
I very truly by tho lunount of external obstiudos which it will over- 
OME of our readers may have hod occasion during the past l come, and wo transfer the snirio mode of n.^usorting to infernni 
fortnight to visit the banks of the Tluirnea at Putney. There, oliHfacJeH. A man wiio Hpenks tho tnilh when ho will bc< hurrit 


fhnctionAry, it has not liithcrto bean di.ooovGrod that thero is 
anythhig ignoble or iinprojier in a general being mure highly 
paid for Utkitig hi.s chance of death in tho rear ot a battle , 
Aon the private boldif^r who lias to face the enemy in u 
okirxniA in tLc front. Tlie India Ollico has .a&«<ignc<i 50c/. a j 
year to tho widow of Chief* Justiou \ouman, and the grant to • 
Lord Mayo’s iiunily should olivionsly be in firoportion to the • 
rank he hold. It is to bo hoped that tho (rovernnient may | 
see Aoir way to remedy a diacrcdi table pi<?t'e of national 1 
parsimony by proposing ii vote of money Iroin tho Impcrinl 
Treasury iu addition to tho aliowancu which is to bo ]>aid out 
of Indian revenues. 


IIEltO-WOItsniP. 


S' 

if fortune hoe favoured thorn, they will Imvo reouirked a kih)t of 
youog men, clad in blue aud white, and, oh we may veuluru to sny 
without offeocoi of unusual ])ors#mal attmetionH.” H<> far, at 
least, 08 broad shoulders, wc]Ldeveloi}t«d muHclcsi and a healthy 
glowoloolouf can justify Ac uho of that phrase, they fully de- 
served it, and wore worthy objocts for the adiniratuin of the nur- 
roondiiig crowA For iu All pmhabiljty these g^MKl-lookiiig idols 
were the centre of a riiq; of onAuaioHtic worahippevs. Stolid 
masses of oldcrly flesh and blood gaped in dumb bomaga at Ac 
•poclocla before them ; th<' irrepreasilde street boy oqueesed himself 
with Aaracteristic pertinacity through tlie interstices of the crowd ; 
and at Ae outer cu'cunifercuce of tho ring the nioie dignitied spec- 
tatora aeiight in vain to cmiccal their emotion under a studied 
nttiinde of fliriacnuible MtoLcism. Certain reflections of a more 
special kiod may per Imp.'* demand ezpre«nion next week ; but in 


► «p<>f 

lor it lins giu'ij agrcatiu* pioofof vt*racily than a inim who supak-i 
it w’heii it will bo in hm favour; ou*l we tlu*refor« aro apt to fiincy 
that a man who speaks iho truth in spito of a tdroiig diqtnM- 
lion to toll li<'M in bettor tluin 0110 win; speaks it )io(*m'u*o 
lying is naturnlly hritoful to him. Thoio is no oml to ih(' riin- 
fusiou which i» intrf>dur(nl by this mo(h» of rcHsonhig. V^^J 
havs, for example, the ordinary tlir*oiy that men of gimirie / lumM 
lie .'«ubjoct to a dili’ercnt code of inornfa from the rent of mankind. 
IVoido talk as if genius was not part of the man himself, l)ut a 
kina of wild boast comiiiitk'd to him fr)r taming, and exceedingly 
(litnciilt to keep in onlor. If wo carried out the same systerti 
logically, wo slionld Infer that a munliTorduseVyed pity rather than 
bluinc, WauHo b'^ was mastcrod by n hump on the back of his head, 
and, in short, wo should make an end of all momljudgmente what- 
ever. In one sense it is true that the vlcos of a men «>f genius are 


Ae meantiiM wo wmiia wgard Ab ringular obasrvimce mendyas * cwcoshmulW mom ivardonable than thoae of other men; inaa- 
an instance of Ae general tcmiencies of hero-worship. Wo may, much ns they do not rjeci'Hsarily indicate «o dobssed a churA<dcv. 

indeed,, ventavn even now to admit that it was not precisely tho 

most elevated form of Ae puMion ; there ate in this world some 
virtttes, and even aotne intelltMMual attainmeota, which we still 
regard as decidedly superior to purely athletic excellenco. But, 
abstractedly {vom the jmrticalar cauiie which called it forth, the 
aeene strihugly exatnplifled the delight with which the bulk of 
mankind pmstraA Aemaelvcs before such specimens of human 
exceUenoe as Asy ore best flttod to appreciate. An adntirablo 
instistil ae aome moralista exclaim; yet one wbic^ we must 
eonlbss, appears A ua A he ae misleading aa most other adaurafalo 


Why, for oampla^ dtm As crowd sidmireAe heroes of aAlstlc- 
ism, or of miktary, or peliticoLar phito Aropiic, or rslisious eneiny P 
One main ingredient in the admintioii ia pcobabiy Ae b&*f 
Aot ezceliaiics has been ohcaiaad at the cost of maoh self-dasiiri. 

How Bxaiiy di^a or wneka Aoae oallant oanman must have borne 
up agmasi asking massia and laboariiiff bees A, and with stern 
jessliitka xefrattmd ikom the ftaeinndeiis of tobaoent How 
horoisaUy An poKAsiaii has lislaBed nAht after night to nyirrhio 
A BurlSamtiit^ vdulslIU^ womd and Conaswatives Ws^ 
lAa oseki ht the good of them eotmliy ! How pnAaNiy the 
CUiOian naityv awaited An spi^ of As wild haoi^ md amr 
AefhfloA being pSMaioo&dhmlinihat It ta aU VS17 Ms ; and 
vetMunidimMntdottldolrt^ If aslMakQl ia As tsot 

ofmaBLtnM dilirsoiaMcoimta^ it ii vsqr dt Andt to 

JWjhwnla 
bi thstnoMMSiMi 

ataanaMi cIt on akin otttm. Bat, ActI of snsh anadnad otiliL 



,ift a pi«|,waw tetuk jjwhjp j, Mi ^ MM^ Imb, «|m» Mlmin. W* do act nmtoi utUmdowed 

tmw >M «jr tm frnmSSlilmMe imbrnt, nd mmt •Omit tM «• 

M diilM. tmm§ i>StnM3% pondid htw to ormg* mea w Uih urrtwr oi 

' ttond ai«rhf m «nf e»mpeUtiM wiU ftob** «» 


1 slive^liiaaflheat h« hasbiitam at 

0 forCtme, reaches the woolmck, is msrarded wi A uoiveieal 


Byron’s prufligacy or Do Quincey's opium-eating did not show tlui 
simple hniiishiiess which we HbouJd have inferrea firom them in the 
com; of a commonplace reprubnA ; but, to some extent, might ha 
eonsidorod as indicating quick sympathies and brilUant imafrinn- 
tiem, which, in other dtriKriiouM, might lead thimi to noble aciiocs. 
<>n tho same priuciple, we should not detract from Ac mcriiH of 
the uhilauthropiMt bi^cause benevolenctx happens to bo bis hobby, 
os Ugeivbanting or insect-eollccting happens to be the bobby ol 
other i)eopls ; it is only the most unselflsh of manirifid who 
choose their hobbies at tiie prmnpting of their unselfish instlrn fM. 
We should be fallinv into toe same error as if yre ossertod that a 
lad who just sR0B];6d placking tor his degree was a better imirite- 
matieian than Newton because ho bad tAen mqro pains to itn^ler- 
stand a proposition m Euclid. If, in short, a man takr*s tu 
philanthropy, we Aould esteem him in proportton to Ae strength 
of bis poaMDit, and not in projportion to the effort which it hot 
cost him : Amitfh, of eeume, in many cases, our only menns of 
juMng the pas^n is by measuring Ae effort 
To duMMemi, however, from these problems of moral fAilns/iphy, 
there romiuns a dlfliettlty whidi it is not so esny to answer. No 
rtila can be given for afguhig from aettons to Aarath^r, nnd 
detonakiiog wkeAer a particular aodon is due to variiry <u‘ 
ambitioa or henevokHice. That is the point apmi whiA our 
wofihippm oie in a pertstuid state of pmp|exi^. The high pri^i 
of Ameoet evadea As dfmcalty hy cMmiag a cemo power nf in> 
iighk Vrbteii tella idai at ones wkmer a man is raaDy acting from 
food motive* er bod. He toowe By itinnedi 8 ie.itituiti'*i) tbHt 
OnoMWlt was not a bypoerito nen Frederick a fytimt: and »»y- 
keijrwto talma adlffema view of Aose ebameteto is like a Mind 
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ihrm in the order of intelloctunl merit. It ifl a slow and pornlexlng 
|U(JC( to detenu iae %vbether certain patriots of our acquaintance 
:iji* iK-JimU-d more by a faith in their characteristic ideaa, or by a 
4l» sire for popular applauftc, or by iifty other motives; and, indeed, 
we are not quite euro tliut problems of this kind always admit of 
licdulion. The more uiio considors conlenmorary celebrities 
iht* more one ie inclined to Sir Ihdjort Walpole’s opinion 

that, whatever else was tmiu, hiitory must h<! falhe. Of course 
history, as it occurs in this aphorism, must be taken to ntunn a 
collo(;tion of verdicts os to the iuf»tiv»*s of the prreat men by whom 
the rourso of events was pritH-ipally dctcriuiucd ; for in other 
reapeeU we are ready to admit that a certain number of facts are 
UHcertninable ; and here is the ^'ivat adianta;;cof the hero-worship 
which is practised on the haiiKs »ji‘ the 'J’h»ime«i. There is, wo are 
awaro, immeuMe diveiy<>nc“ of opinion us to tlie inciits of parti- 
ciiliir Iserofis; there are cmlhvs conlroycr.-ies ns to wliPthtir .one 
perforrmT catches the l)o;rniiim;' properly, whether anotlur pulls 
liis str»ike throuf^h to tlio efid, wliolhera third does not feather a 
thoni^dil too high, and wlicther a Iburlli may not bo suspected 
with a certain show of juslico of occasionally touching the 
water a hundredth jifirt of a second before the htroke-oar. Tbe.'^o 
Jiorrihle suspicion.**, W(3 are aware, trouble tlie iniiida of many 
<*arneyt inquin'fs, and have perhaps cau.sed sleeplcs.'i nights to 
Home of thofe gentlemen upon whom the hopes of half the nation 
hung, and whoso designation of coach ” seems to correspond 
very ill with the heavy responsibilities of their ])osition. The fact 
may h»-rvo to remind us that, e\cii after the most careful and 
elnljoi-iite investigation, the hunmii mind is fallible. Ihit, every 
deduction being nmdo, it may nevertlieless be said of the.-o, as of 
few »)ther hnroe.s, that we iju>y be tolerably certain of the actual ex- 
istence of tho qualities which wo aduiin\ 1‘eople may dispute 
wdielhcr an orator is ehKiucnl, but unimpeacbaldt^ e\idenco shows 
that u particular youth weigli.s twelve st*'ne, Mtnmls six f4rt in his 
stockings, anti can write his name with a hundredweight hanging 
irtuu his iitllo linger. We may doubt the houewty ot many poli- 
licinijs, hut there cun ho ntj doubt tliat t»ur ejglit lieroc.s are 
capiddu ol lorciiig a htuil tlinuigli four and a-half unit's of water in 
twenty miuules and thirty-live seconds. We npologi/o if there is 
any enor in our tigures, but at any rate theie h a tangible, solid, 
inenHiirablo t[nality about Ibtiso muscular virtues whitdi must be 
intinitidy comfortable to true belietera. They pin tlndr faith to no 
ahtwlowy essence which may vanish in an instant when an election 
got*s tho wrong way t>r a Sliui.ster is turned out, but tm facta as 
ftolitl as a atonm-engine. Hero at h ast, they may say, ia so much 
undeturtblo bono and mufiele of tlrst-rnle qualil>,atKl if tmr worship 
is not of tho loftiest kind, lit any rate it has little to tear Irom 
flCOpticH, 


dome&lic household/’ called soinelimea by profane and illite- 
rate pctmle servants, contribute something dimcult to oanr, and 
impossible to pack, ll is interesting to know that the flowers 
were not the production of nature, but were expressly supplied 
f(»r the occasion by tho floral manufacturer ; nor is the name of the 
paittrvcook wanting who mado tho indigestible compound termed 
a biidc-cakc.” A few years more, and we shall bo told the incomes 
of the guests, their ages, and tho consU'UCtion of the ladies’ petti- 
coat.i. it may Ic tliat publicity is thus ostentatiously d^en to the 
names of thu.^ who contribute towards the future menace of the 
Lapp) couple in order that the standard may be ndsed^ and 
timl the di>uor of a water-botile may shrink from appearing 
in the same li-t with the donor of a diamond bracelet. That 
aim, however, has not yet been realized, and the list of objects 
is as varied uild oh free from nil connexion with each^ other 
os tho words which make up a page of Johnsoi/s Dictionaxy. 
The company is a medley one; sugar-bnsins and aneroids, an, 
antique pair of bellows, tho Zotjh>gical (Inrdens faithfully re- 
prc.senteu in (»rmolu, n inueicnl-bt»x, n sketch mounted as a fan, 
lifty travelling articles to imikt* loct)motion impossible, a basket 
of .«ni»wJr(q>s, and nine addre'5i‘t"j t)n vellum congratulating the 
bridegrotnii on tho t'.xamplcB lie Inif: to imitate and on the wisdom 
of bis rhoico, quitt) unrcndalJle from the magnificent flourishes 
with which the initial letters abound, and signed by tho school- 
master And schoolmistress in behalf of the scholars. Were 
tho bride and bridegroom end«)wed with oatrich-liko digestions 
they might find some use for Ihc'O arrich s. As it is, they often 
prove the mt),st unmitigated nuisance, a lni^ory alike to him who 
gives and to him or her who receive s. It occaaionidly happens 
lliaf llie anuoiaicemeut of an engagement, instead of recalling the 
lu' t that two people are porfcctiy cerliiiu of being happy for life, 
that the cares of this world are over fur them, niid that n beauti- 
ful acctnint t»f their niarria;:o will apprar in tho newspapers 
ainl enrich tho literatuio of the country, tnily suggests the pain- 
ful ihouglit that a present must be given, and, in order to be 
given, must bi* bought. To ei^plain the grounds for this impres- 
sion vvouh I be imptissible; a slight rchtiouship exists between tho 
victim ami tine or other of the engagx'd pair, and the persons about 
to marry ore gt>ing to live in London, pi>s^ibly in a largo house ; 
it niay be that llio mtemling giver i\\' Ived nt sumo former 
]>cri(Kl a jK'iTeetly useless and now black' ned object, too dirty 
to make its appearance again in the wtirld of rubbish, and that 
he ft'cL bound to reciprocate the attention. Humun nature,” 
says a great Authoress, so well disposed towards those who 
are in interesting situations that a young jK-rson who either 
nntrrieM or dies is sure of being kindly spoken of.” What- 
ever may bo the cause, the dilemma remains tho same. 
]SIuch mental agony is undergone, increasing as the interval before 
the morriago becomes sliortt'r. Some prudont persons have a 
stock of ohiects always at hand, one of which they forward upou 
receipt tif the intelligence, and thus tln^y may have tho good fortune 
ttv .send tlie lirst of the fifteen inkstands which follow. Sho W'ho 


WKDDINC.S AM) WKDDIXO I'KrsKNTS. 

TT is a matter of luiqiicstioiuihle nofoiit'ty that all innvriages 

hoaum, fi*>d it e([nally eertain that tht‘ bean- | lieritatea is iostj now helplessly bemoaning her condition, now 
tiful descriptions of them vvlueli we read mu^t he duo to ecle.stiul peering uneaMly into shop-wimlow^s, and limling that everything 
Wucli clnuce ot words, Midi lelicity ot arrange- ctists seven pounds when sho is prepared to spend only four. Her 


< Virrespondoiits, 

ment, such grace of epithet.^ could not eiiiauate froin luiy inferior 
source, and the future hi>ltniaii will bc'tt gather from these 
chronicles tho condition of the l-lngli.sh language in tmr d.av, 
anti the maimers ami cii.-itoni'i ttf iho?o who spoke it. AVo 


pounds when sho is prepared to spend only 1 
stmse of her unfortunate position daily grows in intensity, and she 
may next be scon sitting in a ehop with n choice selection in front of 
her, amongst which are a blotting-book covert»d with excre8cenco.s 
of biasM like A portmanteau, a miniature helmet, two shepherdesses 


diall not perhaps be accused uf unncces.sary repetilion if yo j of uiodoi7i Meissen, a silver-gilt iiincbine for bruahiiig away crumbs 
< a 1 iittentiun to the siibit-e^ i he sun is shining, and peeuliur ! after bivukfasting in bed, a genllenmn in ormolu looking into a 
in crest is oxciled. ihe bridegroom is acct)innanu‘d by bis friend i windmill about the ~ - ^ 


vyho is ollieintiiig as gruoniMiuin, and wno 


) same size lus himself and of the same matorial, 

t _ J! 


I'r r' ■"ir ‘ * i- i r qualified by both containing cavities in their insides for matches, the dUcov6TY 

Ireqiicnt service for tho elhcu'nt discharge uf tho multifnrimi.s « T. ...... vuyj uiowvoij 


dulioa which are nttaehed to llie po.rititni, 
tci'ii minutes imd a half pus^t ' 
flttlutfd by tho accli 
the hyslandera, aud 


. I which w'ould occupy a lifetime. What a choice iahere! Tha 

.u preeiseiy iiiir- j fou} of her acquiiintanco has just ordered tho silver-gilt 

' * * takes the wind- 


, 1 ' I V , I' - I imii ui. iiur iiequilinuiDco iias lusi oruer 

, half lUsst eleven they alight at the church, , matdiine, which costs thirty pounds, so she 

lamaiiDiis of the crovvd, the cxcitenunit of | mill with a sigh of relief, and sends it as a little objtict to w- 

l the svni phony o. hell.'*, \\ hen the dotw mind her friend of the happy houw they have spent together. 

d.Z'D ll.!’?' ; , r? Hor Crieml .cud* h, return a little uoto\ssuri»g“or " he 

dewis luid wtlidfaioiu., b.Lui o M ..lie llie ; will nlwavR \nluo it, refleotiiijr that it in a** irtst reonital 

.noreuaoe u. luterert until tl... d.n.nx i, r.-.icl.cd xvh.m tl... ; f.,r ormolu porcim’mo stuffed with pins whichC h^ pw- 

tode lonmne on smiielxidys arm, and Hupixirted l.y her ' eented on a previous occasion. But the donor and the windmi 

t'l' Tfht l »rem,t destined to lose sight of one lumthcr jU yer Uhfta 

■which thus has the mid lortiino to «e.;un> eiirht advert se- ........ul. ii.. . .u.,., l... . t'". 


part of the ceremony wliich is often described ' Tb^wb'^ '“h "J’*®®*?®® " 8 *? other'purposea, they 

worthy of Burke, .\fter this the part - reSr aoiduT^^ opon to look rt it ogidn 

Advantnae, and graceful tributes am i.aid 01/ all side, chorac- thertisnlnl the entertainijiMt which is giren for 

ebewhere; 

Efts Como, ana aiiregroiino ctoso ui nis remarks. At nrecisolv ' Uev. 1 j j 

four luittutes past two the hride aud hridegruom take^leareof oretfnilv »nd the wwdnull mpet ohm tn^ »- 

their fneods, and seek tho soclusion of a country seat, Jl ^ ^^^!?**^i?*’*'** Mmodnees that the onty 

Meantime the “friends” eeitorate, and the Correspondent is ' So Lolmth^!!"/* ttothw has pigw 
4naUed ta furnish those adyertisements which all read with ■ tnWtoeaftc^ 

intewst, if not with excitement The enumeratiorof foe ^ u ***• J**!™ 

= iff I 



;ihls e»p.>rt«tUes fox fine writing; The-Wbc 7 » 7 / fo"; ! t^oSSf^ 
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^0 custom of giving wedding presents ns it now exists is a 
social tax which^ though paid by every one^. is only paid grudg- 
ingly and on coxupalsion. It represonts neither VflVclion nor 
iniereat, and is not nroductire of the smallest profit to any 
save the tradopmen whose wares are sold for the puri^ose. lu 
counterpfvt can ouly bo found in the custom ^Ai^l existed 
a short lime ago of giving Icavinjg-books at I'-ton. The faAhion 
was exactlv analogous ; little £>>'8 gave them to big boys, 
to whom they always had boon, and to whom they continued 
in after life, complete strangers, subscribing theinselvos their 
sincere friends on their leaving Kton.” The head -master sub- 
mitted to the custom at a smaller cost ; wise in his generation, 
and being on elegant classic, he had published or privately printed 
a ouarto edition of S'.iue l-^atin author which, it is iuH*dle-^*< to sav, 
nobody ever wanted, and no one over bought. • Thi!» peculiarly 
useless volume was exchanged for the sum of ten poundu deposited 
in some corner of the room by the boy wh^) was bidding good-bu*, 
whence it was generally supposed that the houd-ma^»tor ultimutLdy 
took it. This pieiuwnt mode of escaping the tax wa-j unfortunutoly 
not open to thoije who paid for Iho leaving-books pro'-eiited by 
their sous to their sincere friends, and who nut iiniiaturnlly con- j 
sidortHl tliat the annual expenditure of fifteen nr twenty pounds j 
was hardly compejisated by the possession of sonn* scores nt soiled 
copies bound in yellow calf. What those books arc to the , 
library, wedding prc'^cnts are to the ordinary furniture of ft house. | 
\Vhnt is to be done with the wdndmill ? •‘?'hmihl the first nppor- i 
tuni^ bo seized for gelling rid of it, then* is the 
its minor will tenderly inquire after it. It cannot 
away after the lapse of six months, for its colour is jicne, mid 
il looks fwif it might ha\e been present at lliljiah’s wedtiing 
to Shalum. The pt'or thing evenluully finds ji shelter and n 
homo in some spare bedroom of a couniry housi', wle re dmnp 
and dust hasten its decay. Sorneliiiies it is de^tiu<*<l to ii hiirdrr 
fate. One swallow docs u^t make a summer, and the gilt of 
a wedding piiisejit docs not ensure the celohralion <d' a marriage; 
the engagement may very pos.sibly be broken ull‘, and on*' of tin* 
consequences is the reliirii of the windmill to it.s unhappy and 
original poi'sepsor, whose feel ing.s on its reappearmire w,* hehrar 
from commenting on. If the »Slato w’ould include wiiidiuu 
presents among the assessed taxes, and lix-adctimie sum lobe 
paid at the beginning of each year, great relief w^^mld be ex- 
perienced; the (Tovornnieul w^ouId of cour.-e realize a and 

a large sum w'ould still renniin to he dislvihuted as marriage por- 
tions. The pivsent inequality would be* remedied : for, a- it is, 
those who never marry at all (and their number is daily inerens- 
ing) receive no r»?iurn for their origimil outlay; but on tlie 
institution of the lax this need no longm* bi* the easi*. Single 
women, on attaining the age of fortv-fiv(), might, on cuiuliti'm t)f 
subscribing a declaration setting ibrlh the extrein** iuquxibn- 
bllity of their marrying, and their n\ersi«»n to that C(»nrlitit»ii, 
roccivo the sum to which they would have been entitled on 
marriage. Widows, on the other hand, would got nothing und* r 
any ciiTumstnneos, being exhorted to remain e*uitejited with the 
ormolu of the liiet marriage. During the int<i\al lM*f<*ie the 
adoption of this plan we ha\e but one remedy !<* propose. Surely 
the old shoes which are iujw k> lavishly lhr<^^vn away at tie*, 
departure of the brido and bridegroom are capable of con\ erf-ion 
into sonio valuable Kub^fance; which cannot be pr'*diealed of 
wading pre .sen ts. Let, lliorefore, the n<*xt ” “vl a 

bright example, and deserve well of society and, the opprc'^-ned ; 
na iho camago starts let a shower of nn^ roidH, barMrrn ters. 
bellows, candlestiek?, va-ep, mosaics, and antiques gracefully fall 
and flutter around it. I’hus wo feel sure that a “peculiar iiiten*rtt 
would bo excited,*’ while Uie struggles of tlio crowd to p«)»sefts 
objects which to their iuevporit*nced cye.'^ might serm enpabh* of 
beiDg'CXchojtged for a shilling would give ndditioind Aniniati*m to 
tho scene. The prevalence of this cuetuiu might be expected to 
modify to some extent tbe present fashion, the chief compens.itioit 
for which must bo found m the advantages which result fr'>m a 
study of tho pages of the Court Journal, 


6C11EMF.S OF CAPirrhAK JM-IFORM. 


I T was in the heretical reign of the second Constantins that 
there was no getting about the Ibiman Lnipire in any 
domfort, btJCause tho rtiada were so bkfcked up with Ihshops 
going to and from tho endless Synods of the time. With our im- 
proved system of travelliirg, this particular result is not likely to 
Lappen in our days; but it is not at all unlikely that intelligent 
raMway fanctionories may have noticed tho unusual number of 
shovel-bats and gaiters which must have been passing to and fro 
for some weeks past It is certain that there has lately W>n an 
unusual amount of moti*m about oar ecclesiastical, and especially 
our capitular, digniuri-.s. lieges ^e regular So<^^rioii of Convo- 
cation, A Session clothed this time with unusual powers, them have 
been private gatherings of Bishops^ Deans, and others to discuss 
the reform of oir capitular bodies. The Aots— we use tbe prt^r 
ecclesiastical formula—of these gatberings for a time obta^ed 
oolj a private circulation, and so Iona they 'lid not seem matter 
for public comment. But, as they have latterly crept out into 
the full %bt of the wo may as well have our say aboi^ 
theoL 

That some capitular reform ia needful no one who hnowf aay- 
tMtt g abtutt the subject can doubt Koforo is the only way to 


hinder deat^otlon. But rrft'rm must bo done warily, and with h 
full understan^ug of tho in.<titutlons to be reform^. It must be 
the work of men who have thought over tho subjocL who know 
what reforms are needed, and who have no personal interest iii 
hindering reforms. Doani and Chinon^ cminot^ any more than 
other men, be trusted to reform llunnsolves ; but neither can they 
be roformti»d by outsiders who havo neither sympathy wdth the 
institutions nor knowledge of tiu'ir object or history. And men 
who aro personally iutert^«te<l in the rtiaint^'iiance of ^abuses some- 
times fail to underrttimd that those who avo most indignant at the 
abuses of an institution are liktdy to bo tho^o who most thoroughly 
understand and b>Ye tho institution 

When we look at tho two papers whieh as yet have boon tbe 
r<'*»nlt of thoj^o gtitberiiigs, wo cannot mw that wo soo in themniueh 
of that luidoi standing of tho iiiNtitutions to bo logit^latod for 
without which there can bo no ival reform. A somewhat \ngue 
paper of qucs^tinns Nijrnod by several Ih-niis and Canons is sent 
round to tlio Dean and (’hanter of each (.’athodral. Th« qnofi(i»M»s 
are for the most part hnrinlo.ss enough, only wo obRorvo that om* 
int».«t iinp<»rlMni point of relonn is wholly let't out. Tin re not a 
word touching tnat ovving abuse by whieli tho principal otVuv's ol 
the Old Knindations, the oliicea of l'iec« ntor, Chancellor, Treii - 
surer, A’c., ha\e in in 'st been inndo purely noininnl, and that 
not nncoininonly by sheer ii«\irpation, Hg.'iiiiHt the will of digiiitii'- 
rioR who are ready to tli-^chargo their if tli*'y were only 

allowed. Next to the ri'RU>Mti<m of fh*' IJir'bop to Ins priqier iiu • 
ri.’k ’thnt | thorily in hi'^ own ehuveh and tin* rootin;r out of the lilile rliqneH 
be uiM'ii of nb'*en!*'e Ih'sidt-ntijuies —or lalher p* i))nps hh’iUienl wilh the 
latt* r — U the re-toiatiou of the givai <ijhiei^ of th*' ('a1he^lral t*» 
llndr proper Wv>rk in the C ’atln‘dnil nnd in the ditu'cNM. On this 
toibjeei there i> nothing in tin- paper i.f unevien. 'I’he other (picvies 
are w<*U enonjjh as far hr they go; tjut to wlnan are iliey to 
be addresseil r 'fo iht* “HeniiR a?>d ( ’IiajUtua ’’ «if eoiir«*. But 
\\h*» nri* flm Deans and rh.'ii>ters» J* ^'ork is ]»erhiips tie* only 
Old l'‘ouiidalion cliiireh when* there is any certainty <»f the real 
(‘)iapt(‘r ever being eoie-ulted. In eas(*R it in pretty eertaiii 
that it will !i''t eonie befeie the real t 'hanter, but befon* t)ie 
Rinaller body wbieli n'-siirps tin* )ninn» of the (mapti’i*, and wiiidi im 
iin> t int**i*‘s|« (I in stifling all referins. OneRuylcs aa one n adstln* 
question a** to tbe ‘‘ Oiealer t'Impli"./’ wlietlier it “ought l«» have 
a Rhai*' in, nv CiUitiid nver, tin* pie‘'<'nt dntii'a or ollic's of tht» 
Minor (.’hapler — r to a voire in relerenee to th»* t'Mtlj**dntl 

slatnles or ^el•vu•e«, the* expenditure, or the patrim!»g<’.’' To setid 
Hucli a question as tliifs to (li** “ Minor ('hapt«*r" is lik** n^kitig tin* 
W(»lf to deline tho lighis of the l-unb. At Vork, where the wliob 
bo*ly of the ( 'hajiter has n')w fnllv won )>jn'k tin* rights whieh ii 
l)a<l nevererilirel> IomI, patroiia;*«* js purely dispeiim-d ; but do*‘,s an> 
one e\je*et that nn-n wln» have long been jobbing (’hapt»'r liniiga 
to tbeni^'')\« s tnnl their eurnti*a will conn* forwanl of llieir owe 
free v.ill to s’ly tliat tln ij* pow**r of so doing ought to bi- tak«'n 
away J' A map *tf tin living’s in tin* gill of iln* ('luqil**r of llnslol, 
for Jiistanet*, and of tin* wainb*.ririg‘N among tlieiti of members of 
tin* eapiful.’tr b;M!\,\v»Mibl be an edildng ps»*ee of ecele ifiRtieal 
g*‘ogijip|iy. . •ig.-oii. wt» junib* o\ er the (jiii'etioii headial “ I 'imous ” 
“ Is it inj\i-nble ih/it a longo.T i* dd**nro li >iild be r D it 

nd\i*-abJe that the powt-r to hob! any (MUm^ or Ibmoliec with tin* 
(.’rtiioiirv ahoiild b** abiidgo-d’’ ? What answer to um'htionH lilto 
those if* lik' lN to In* got fi«MU pluralist ab>erjt**eH, who have hitirerto 
drawn their c.ipitnlar ineoiuoH iii« Ih** r*nvard of the em«y duty of 
Htuyiiig- away nine iiioiithH in tin* yeiir.^ If the queRlioUR weio to 
b»' really diseu-sed in tin* real (dhaptorA of the M!V*'rHl chun be" -dl 
they wep- sent t*> e\*‘ry member of ii ()alhi*(lral bcxly, re’/^ideriliary 
or in>n-resi<lenlia]‘v - still ni*ir'* if they were K'lit to men wln> are 
not niemb**rs of Catln'dinl boilie.^, but who are known to have tin* 
Riibjeet at lh*ir tiiigeiM' i*n(l' — Roiu** good might c*)m*} of the 
inquiry; but no goo*! cun e4m)r. 4if smding them oidy to iivn who 
have a dif* cl p*'i’^oiial inte rest in burking every scheme of im 
provomenl. 

The otlier docunnnt, which nn*b'rstf»f>il to be lint heaiD *d ii 
Bill to bo hiibrnitti-d to Parliament, e\,*n unin* wCinb'rfuL On*’ 
fault runs thr*)Ugh it all, th*.; notion that all eupitulnv bodiea nr** t * 
be reformed ne(or*ling^ l‘'*m*rt3pe; \vh**r‘'as riotliing i.s moi<* e*'rtaifi 
tliaii tliat each body luU'd be b'gdslah'd for ’»*parat(jly ii'("ir.|jng to 
the pei;uliariti*‘s of iia history, corj.-li»uti<.n, ami position. W’liai 
w good ftir I/mdon will rm;st lih* l> not be good for St. DavidV. 
■what is g(Mi*| f(»i' Illy will nioflt lilody not b** g*Hid bn* Maneiie^l* * 
And when v.e com** to the dutaiD, (h*'y aiu even ujoP’ - e loun l 
ing. Let uh tak*.* the very lir.’it propo sal : — 

I. Any rWii nr *-Mruin may hui^g'-st to lli** a any idierathni In lie 
arrangf'Mient j *if l!a- ( atle^lral, uitd l!»o visitor fn.jy roii..*.lri any I’Oi'-lj jio* 
arrangPiiK'nl. If lie o|U»r»*v>s it, it Im - oim**" a htaliit'-, huU)* t<- 
appeal to the Ardihi .Iiop, or to tte- two Aieiiln'iliops uad *jt 


Hitherto it has been at leartt the tli*.'oj'y that a Bisleq) and In- 
Chapter stand in Roru^'thing like the rolati/m of n Kmg b> h**' 
Parhument, and that .‘•latuiorv b-gishitiou Rhonld b»* (bn • by tb* 
full and fair agreement of both branch* rd' th*i L-;.i<*lal*4f' 
Hitherto it has he**n held that aji Arehl^’-Jmp has m* jorindadirii 
out of bia province, that a Bithop hiiH no jujr *bVii ui *mt of hi, 
diocese, and it may not b« w'hidly forgot t«'ii that our f*u*d*iilieiH 
ibr some ages thought it a matter of Rome impoi tjun e to ljin<l'o 
the Bishop of Bourn from breaking tbr<:mgh jo »*ulut ary a law 
Bui now, for the first time in the aiiuaD *>f human oonstilutmi)- 
mabiug. legislation is to take place without any kind **f puhJit 
diieoiROT on the part of the Jcgfalaturc, without anr j|vnvcr oi 
petition on the part of tho»v who may be inl«r<‘R^‘d, if "n/y a 
iittgie member oi the kgislalure con c-ntrivo to fao t-or 
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culled upon to get • meening out of ea Aek of BuSiomeat 
drawn up in thia foalixon* A Minor ‘Canon la OM tjrfiy ^ n Fre* 
bendary 10 Another thing. It is poaeiblo to aholieh oithar omftor ^ it 
ia possible to merge one oidetr in the other ; it b poaeiUe to deoree 
that, the two offices heinir dietinct, thair holdais ahatt hm equal 
preeedeDco; but to leffidate that the Minor Canons tdiaU mk 
with Prebendaries^ and in fact be PrebendarSaa,” ia aino^v to put 
together words without meaning. It would aaant that the 
authors of this clause, to whom the word Canon probaSl^anggaatod 
no meaning but that of KeaidcBtiAr 3 r,had still, as the o l a ua e about 
the Great Chapter shows, some hasy notion that the^ were' other 
clorgymen about a Cathedral besides HcshlentiariaSr and they 
jumbled two distinct together in this astounding Airiihni. 

We wish our Cathodral iueiitulions to bo nraaUrvad. If thqr 
are to be preserved, they must bo reformed ^ hut this is not tM 
way to reform them. 


SNEAKING REGAKD. 


of the sovercigiu We aball bo amazed indeed if aneh a 
fashion of law-malimg approvee itself to a single Eo^shmaili 
or to A singlo subject or oilUcn of any constitutionaT oountry, 
besides its own deviser. And the appul too We had alwiqra 
thought that appeals lay from the llLsnop to tho Arobbisbo|^ iGrcun 
the Archbishop to the Crown. Here wo have a new tribunal 
altogether ; namedy# the two Archbl^hope and the Pishop^ of 
l^ondon. Wo roauy must expluio that there is such a thing 
as ecelesiastioal order I ^mt hero in the province of Cmiterbuiy^ 
following the tcaeldng of l.anfranc, hiw prodocossors imd auo- 
cessors, we can admit no juiisdictiou in tho Archbishop of 
York; and moreover tliat the ni>?hop of I.ondon, though he may 
have his throne in ^^tho metropolitan <‘athe<lral,'’ has no morejurl^ 
diction out of bis own diooose than the Itishop of Xbiiue. Why 
these three parlicubtr hi'osP Js it a comiilimont to their prueeQt*| 
holders? we refilly Ihinlc tbnt wo could find among our wesent 
episcopate throe ilisbops wh'un we could bettfU* trust for delicate 
points of ecclesiastical history and ocelcbiaAtical law tlwin tlie>threo 
who are thus picked out. Gr is it becaii>Mi CJaFitorhury, York, 
and London ant among the churches wiuiso llnbops have most 
thoroughly forsahen Ihem, and may therefore bo bettor trusted to 
judge with impartiality in capitular matters ? ft is certainly 
many joars sinco any Archbisliop of Canterbury made his dwelling 
place at Canterbury, ipid wo know that lime§ have chanu^^d since 
Macaulay could write that tho Bishops of L<mdou livod under the 
shadow of tJm domo of their Calhednd. AVc hftv«j a medhoval 
book where it is mentioned how a Binhop of Loudon was once 
found ** apud sanctum Pauluni ” ; but seme wicked owner hos 
written in the margin, ** hodio apud wind uni Jacobum.’* At York 
near noighbovtrhood perhaps maKcs abi^mce the more conspicuous ; 
the lost ftbiftings of ecclosiaetical property neem to have iiTcvocably 
fixed tho Northern PriinaU^ in a spot pnrhaps lew anited for the 
labours of St. Wilfrith or St. William, but admirably suiteA as 

the cjrnoeure of neighbouring mult utid fiwhion. Who may have | g„Jak ‘i, „,uBliv looted upon 'ni totv little better tbiin a I 
deviled such a provision aa thw scli. iuo of appeal, it is not for us ! -pj,, ‘the correlative tonn ‘‘ gentleman,'’ is one of 

to gucsB, Wo fit least personal ly know of no human creature ol • . .. 

whom we think so poorly m to hold him C4iptd>lo of dovising it. 

But hero it is, dcvisei^by some one or other, to spoal; for iUoli*. 

Tho thing goes on os it baa begun. The m^xt rbiuse — a claufic, be 
it romcmhor«'d, to hold a place in an Act<jf 1‘arliament — prcscribivi 
one goneral Law for the nppciutirierit of pveachciM, a matter which 
in all reason nlu^uld bo left to each Bishop and Chapter to settle 
by statute, as the constitution nud circumMianoes of their church 
may from time to time demand. Thu thud clause sciuns duMigin <\ 
for the special exaltation of Beaus, a class of men who, during tiio 
last two or threo hundred years, have grown not a liitW, partly 
perhaps through the abolition of Abbots. In the tbirtecuth cen- 
tury tlio Beanerv of York could bo spoken of os ** lain tiobilis 
preebeudn,*' tho liighost prelmnd no doubt in tho Church, but still 
only one prebend out of many ; but now, in seeming forgetfulness 
of tho IVuoentor's oifice, it is ordained : — 

1,9 3. Tlie Mrvlccs to b« Arranged by thu Doan, Miilijert to an appeal to the 
I'isitor, and from him to the ArchUisUop, or two AroUbiAhops and Hkhop of 
1.oudou. 

Here ngaiu is tho same monstrous doctrine of appeals which wo 
had bulbre ; and it is hard to see what under such a syHteui would 
b(» the rights and powers left to any other member of tho Chapter 
besides the Doan. Wo get them, wo suppose, in tho next 
clause 

4. Tho Groat Chapter to inoet twico a yrnr, the Dean preyidinf:. A 
majority to have powur to any alu>rai 'mn of sertuveg to tliu vioitor. 

Ilow the Orcat Chapter is to bo got together m the New Founda- 
tion Churches wliich have no Groat Cbupter our lo^^islators do not 
explain. It would eertoinly be a ffioat improvonu nt to give the 

Honorary ’* Canons of the New FoundHti<»n8 tho wimo position 
as tho non-Rcaideutiary Canon.s of tho Old ; but ut present it does 
not belong to them, aud sucli a clause as this would lumlly give 
it to them. Then, if tho Groat Clmptor came together only to 
suggest, one would have tboimbt that for that purpose a majority 
was baldly iieedod. The humble right of 0 Uggestit)ii might surely 
bo entrusted to any clergyman of mark enough for his Bi.<ihop to 
have thought 1dm worthy to be the occupant of a stall ; but when 
wo come to miyorltios, we naturally think of bodies which have 
something more than a more right of su^estiou. And this last 
aentonce. short as it is, reads os u it had neon begun cm oue prin- 
ciple and gono on with ou another. The beginning sounds well — 

•* Tho majority eliall have power.'* Surely it was another hand 
which added Uio words to suggest.'* which in truth is no power 
at alb but simply the right in petition, a *right whioh in a free 
country is common to every human being* 

Of the other throe clauses wo will mention one only 


6. The Miuor Canons to rank with the Pi^obandoiicBr oud to be, ia frot, 
rrob«tularl«3. 

This is really more wonderful than all Whence con it oome f 
One would have thought that it would have defied the potvata 
even of two Archbishops and a Bishop of London to devise n pKh 
vision showing such utter ignorance of the insdlutloiia viith 
whtoh the nroposalft profess to deiiL The words ''Minor Omotm" 
ipfe probabl^ meant tn take in tho Priest Vicars of thaOldFmmdb* 
tiom^ but . bow is the clause to apply to the Nw Fotindiiond^ 
f . Bjuif sp the Minor Ganona to take rank with the rmhiMidirtil, 
‘ ‘ - ^»rto]IWBdwi«w''ittohunihaiw^ 

^ ir no longer emitsP Then whal is meant br^ 

tokejf^ wiUi the Ftobendarias,imd in 
.^igpoiptMi^ We ^Ottld BOt qnvy^ the Judge who should be 
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" rpO sneak ’ ia d»*fin#3d by Johnson " to creep slily, to come and 
X go as if afraid to>>eFoen’'; and “ sneaking "—he ignores 
Ibo substantive ‘'rtneak” nltt>gothpr — an ‘'servile, mean, low,” 
Webster defines a sneak as '* a mean fellow,” and both he and 
Kichardi^cm connect the word with snake. We nil know the sort 
of meaning tJje term bears among schoolboys, with whom, per- 
haps, it is most in vogiie. The schoolboy idea of a sneak, aacon- 
ti'iihtcd with the chnructcr deserving to be loved nod honoured, ia 
not ill expressed in Bope's couplet 

Tom Mtruta a HohUcr, open, ta>M, and brave; 
sueak* a scrivener, on knave. 

TIow far either soldiers or scriveners always answer to the poet s 
dfscripiion inav Iw questioned, but there oim be no doubt tnat a 
, . , I.-.. ^ knave. 

r cu- 
^ any 

eqiiiValoirt in tlio current phraseology of a hVeucli whether 

Secular or ecclesiastical, where snunlang, or something which would 
bo BO desiguatuil atJlavrow'cir Eton, is id most ol^vated into a virtue. 
'I’o English approliun.sion tho Icrni denote.'^ that eombination of 
Btdfishueaii, rowardicti, and I'alsebood which ia svimmod up in tho 
Ictii'on dottnitiun of a " mean follow,” snd is directly op^Hiasd to 
uianliucss and cKudnur. It has sometimes even bf>en made a 
charge ngain.^t Christianity that it oDcournffos or inoulcatOH 
" auealdup ” virtues, and them have cortuinly been religious 
systems, both (jatbolic and I'rotestaDt, to which tho incllctmeut 
might be plausibly applied. The designation of " saint,” when 
used iu derision or coutompt, ia often hardly distinguishable from 
anook. And such being tho direct force of the term, we may cnrily 
gather the meaning convoyed iu its derivative and secoudoiy 
application. When we speak of a sneaking regnnl ” for a pemon 
or a principle, wo imply that the rogtml is. or is felt 1^ those who 
ontortoin it to be, moit) or IO.S 0 discreditable, and that they do not 
venture openly to profess a fetding of which they are ashamed, 
while they nevertholoss secretly indulge it. It has soiufriimos been 
said, for instanco — very unjustly, we believe-- that Mr. Gladstone 
boa a Bueakiug regard” for tbe ro^io ; but no one would dream of 
casting aucIi a reproach on Archbishop Manning, because a lioman 
Catholic prelate may nntunilly ami uKbIy avow a sen tuaent which 
is justly thoui^bt out of place in tue Prime Minister of a Fro* 
testant countr}\ lo tbe same way a domocrat who hankem afrer 
titles and decorations may fairly be accust^d of haniif a saaakixig 
regard for Royalty, but WaHer Scott's euthusiaetio aeoeuut of 
the coronation ot William IV., wbioh be came up from j^tleiid 
expre^y to witness, is alloweil oven by those who have least 
sYna|)ath'y with his political opinious to bo Creditable to his bearti 
if* not ti> his head. Mon can only be said to have a sneolring 
regard for what they either know or believe to bo disreputalde, and 
when depraved ta.Hto or bclf^ntereet lends tliem to act coveztly 
against thoir better judgment. Wo must confess then that wo 
read with 8omo Hurpvist*, not to say bewildenuent, the following 
paragraph in Mr. Goldwiii Smiths article iu the current .Fsrf- 
rnghlly DU the “ Aim of Refooroi ” ; — 

Mr. tiladatone was mads in one acconnt of his Greenwich speech to siw, 
that in the heart of every Kngiislunan there woa a ** snoakifig ” legBfdior 
horedkery rank. The phnLk\ whether he used it dr not, 0 toppy^ sad the . 
remark ami not bo cunUned to Kngli,'»hwen, for the most abjert wonhippeiS^ 
ot' tho spurious nobility of Knglonil are tbe shoddy of Rew Yofi. la ttiS 
t^aso of Englmlunou, even of ika lowest diiiksya, Tiuth Js to degwe 
tompenxl by »hrht. Maiutsin iOAtiUitiQiia, thc dMcot tottM' 

almost be said tho aim — of which to pervert and d^|cadS tto SSBHsmIv 
of the people, and the wirtimeiitsof the people wiU be pemiled slid (iMgiiifsd ' 
Tlie |N^plo fiiemsalm ore ril tho time eumrious that It is ipi iMS ilOMi^ ^ 
thing aneAking" io the hamsge whkb ttoy pay to nitoiV'VttiliMKyi tAhf 
wc must object to having a oonstituiiiA hosed oa Um ‘'snsoldiig^ldmttito 
rithcr of havgbih flatikvy mui or of tbe shoddy of Ktor 

'Dm notion of tbe Biitieh ConMitattiaB iMiqr «W) 

of the modem ioekleate of SmikijiMB, wimrikeriMiil^ 

or ttoH, i* oalv lm» uuKiw thn (W Wlk«: «£. W ipM teeS'Mii 
a•‘‘•hoddV’Mae«Afd^af»^ “ ' " 

aoteiiMlwen«PMaaHW«rffiett[2t''^*^ 

tSM^it'wu Ml um ck mimi 

.teniBtb aeoektorf.a»Beii»C^ipi^(fafe 

M Mb 

uMwniichiftMia'' 




to hipi^itwaosotuMdr 
MH^wWicniftfl^iiif |MMi jirwivr* aodivobovo no doalifc ot 
ifi tlkiti If it ottrioiifllgr vf^mdeAf it wup iiNt Um rMfom of 
doolo tta femot ftapublieiuit wko fatncuwitimto 
war moini^ for Sir CluiLrIor Dillir bj Umdng: df IIm gn* oiid 
MOftkiog tlioir JieigblioiuH’ beniio at pMbtto wkilo oomaljr 

aihta to ooiieoidlliair piidomt booiagalivo baroDOt to load t h e m, Oro 


^uttiawUtUxeiifiictti. nitf be iUuetmtid hy oon-< 

tnet Them in both io wsdeiui and etoewhete <Mi1y nracb 
^fDMkinff 0^ wmHk. lEbeM aw nawbaia ot nuaont 

m ptooi of the aotiw or aeammtaiMa of a ikk .apa^, who 

skis ^ 5tsi?*fas, 

-S|!%*tS'!< uf'ankliii* S|7%> SSr 


of^'CitizeQ Bot Mr. Uoldfwin Smitbii not apeak Wot the 

Mmdte demoomtei but of the fieopie of Eugloiidy wbo ceriniiiljr have 
^^oiefloidforberodtiaryiaiik, eoopeolTp^^ tbotitii^diibtmlt 
to onomtaad dfe epithet hy which lie bos %iialiii«id it. ^V« chould 
be xotber ourioos to koow whether he coalidera the popuiar 
deiBOBetrtioo of February 27 on iodimtiag a '^foumhing regard ^ 
Ibr Boyoltj. To be eurei on that oocasicnii ** iaitli was ** in eomo 
degree tempored by eight ’’ ; but the result of tbe ten^iiug wne 
not to dittudsli the iateneitj or the outsixikenuesK of the aenti- 


not, to dkuttnish toe iateneity or the outa|^kenuesK of the aenti- 
xneni. Mr. Goldwui Smith telle ua that, it we niainUun institu- 
'tiooB the dkect toiid«h«y of whioli is to pen^rt oud degrade 
nopnhtf eentimeiiiti it tviil bo perverted and aegraded. Taken in 
iteetf, ^0 propottition eounde very hke a traisui ; but in his ptir* 
tioular app&o<«tlou of tho statoniuut it seeuio — and that too on his 
own diowin^^very like ua inversi«m ot' the truth. Tho. obuoxious 
inetitutiim ie atill luaintainod in hlnglaud, and has from the llrnt 
been jMmbhed firom New York ; yer. there, wu are ussuitHl— and we 
quite oceept the Aeauranco<->its most abject wui*Kiiippf.»rs ” ore to 
be found, if, then, we test tho autl^ur'a theory by his own apprecia- 
tion of the fisoU, to abolish the iiMtituti(>n would acorn to be the 
Auveet way of perverting and deeding the hentimontH of tlie people. 
Ho may reply, of course, that if it were abolished evorvwhere, its 
memoiy would perish from among tnou ; hut then it will probably 
take some time Wore tlio process of levelling dow'n can he univer- 
AoUy carried out, and moHu while the result lu imy paKicular country 
appenm, judging from the most complete precedent }ot oilered, to 
jjpeoerfite pi^iAuTy that snenking regard ’* lor the Wul^en idol which 
lA AO degrading and perverse We say to generate, i atber than to in- 
croaae. oQCauae, when Mr. Gold win Smith admits that his remark 
** need not be confined to Koglishuien ” but includoH *Uhu f^hoddy 
of Now ho is verv much uiidoi'Htating, if not uiWattng, 

the nclual facte. 'Hi a criticism, bromlly spoiiking, does not apply 
to EngliAhuien at all, whoso regard for royal and aristocratic in- 
otitutions, whether wise or unwise, ia too openly, we might say too 
OAteutatiouAlVi avowed to be with any propriety termed a sneak- 
ing'^ one. In America, 011 the other hand, the institution and 
the sentimAQt it . evokes are ostoutatioualy denounced, white 
yet EDgliahnien who are scUlcd there find that a handle 
to their namcA luis a |K>Mtive money value, ao “ abject " is 
tho worahip paid to tbo forbidden thing. Quo explaxiation of Uie 
ditforeaoe Mr. Goldwin Smith h^uf suggestud. It may be quite 
true that distance lends encbantiueut tu the view; but if the laiih 
which ia temnerod by sight is a manlier and more rcii«<ormble 
faith, tho vifiiulc infitiUition has 60 far an elevating, and u(»t a 
degrading, tendency. A further explaimSon, which has not appa- 
rently occurred to liiii), wo will add. 1 h it not juU po^ssibie that the 
Aueaking tegmd for htaeditary rank of which tho '^ehmldy of New 
York ** (ifibrcU so *'abj«^^t un oxaiupie is a perverted form of that 
inotiiiotivo craving for minietlung to look up to out of oursohua 
for which Republican instituttous pr<>vrde m> adequate sati.^- 
foctionf We will uoictnnmit ouraedves to ]>r. Johnson'a famuuA 
dictum that the devil was tho first Whig; but it is easy to see 
wkat be saeaaa, and that his remark had a basts (»f ti oth. *^No one 
boa insbied mewo pmutcdly thmi Mt. Carlyle, a very different type 
of thinkar from lohnsxm, on the high iitipcrtaueo of reverence,^' as 
one of the divineet qualities in man. No doubt ** mfture^s nobility 
ore tbe moat leg^ituate earthly objects of auch a eentiment, wl^n 
W6 con discover thetn ; but m*tlie absence of hereditary rank, iTia 
quiia aa likely to be devoted to a «uccc£<aful adventurer, or even a 
powerful viillionoire, aa to be eoncontrated cm that *^aolu ^nd 
unique nobility of virtne ” which the Homan Satirist commends, 
bat vrbieh exverknm does not show that a system of social and 
poUtkol eqaaliU has ony special tendency to |uoduce. 

We base aoid already that aneakiiig idolat^ of rank h* haidly 
a fault that can be chewed on the gnukt body of Englishmen. The 
Ikehug wbmh dude lUbi^eat expo^on in lojotey to tbe i^v'ereign 
ie faiwetly entertained and opeiuy avowed among na, atidia, in the 
mainf botb creditable and bcmefldal to those who enteitain It and 
to tbme who «ie iteebjoBU. Like many ol^r aentimenta, it mar 
be diflknit te ondyiMi mumttHf, hut there ie at bottona a belkd', 
MMidk weQ imudedt tbid nie^ eooieklnd wie Urn foundation 

one diilfely tebedooieaa 
keiiioMiatiMtetty Mwett Umk^ 

likd pcopmiy^ Ikes Ita dolka JM weB JM iae li^ 
arialoenuy which bad ccaaed to be retqpecfable wo«)d nod hmg 


ikh ptmai imf to nototkiyi oa anobi m tkoUg^ Mdo deiva- 
paper Itee, wlHdlief good or bed-*^ g ipmh mtmm, or 
a great e pewner t or agmel epecufaiikri or a jmol 0iAlPdlMib*«»wie 
hr ifaetf a ground ^ Tuneratton. We barve no dedM UvuTa dre 
tkoaeanda of men and women in England ad tbit memind who 
would treoauro up oaa moat preoiouaieUo a unapof thsiT^bovoe 
Clalmant'a biindwritiog. or even perhaps a 5*agnwnt of ew el the 
many tumblers he bad oruoic hia brandy out of, just as thomanda 
mode a pilgrimage hist year to the s(K.m» of tho Elthain muMer^ 
Aud tried to cany off some pemuuiuDt record of their visit Even 
Mr. Chaffers, it may aofoly be ofEnuinh ia an objoot of iotaemt to 
a very large numb^ of sot dlaroputable iwraona, who would 
ashamed tu admit even to thcnisolvoa ony other upinion of hit 
otmilnct thou that expressed bv Mr. Bemsou, while y^t tlioy have 
at least Uie amount of ** sneahhig regard whkli xnidkes them 
engor to SCO, or rather to be able to say they have seen, him. 
liow far such a feeling falls uudur the cato^ry of flunkovUm 
we will not diacuisi, but it has little or nothing in !l in 
comnidu with the satUfaction felt by the initltitudea who 
caught a passing gUinpeo of the Queen on her way to or fi'om 
St l^aur® oil Thnuksgtving Day. And we are f^iraier diaposod 
to believe that it is like)}' tu be more prevalent and more abmirb- 
iug in a country where them is no herndittury monarchy or 
anstocmey. AN\« should ho quite prepared to meet with it in fuU 
flovolopmonl auiunif “ tho .shoddy of New Y^ork.*' I'liUla the kind 
of sonciment wliicu may be mont correctly designated a ^*aiieaking 
idolatry though, wo trust, it will novel* Womo the boala of even 
a Republican cuns>titution. 


TUli FOOLS OF COMEDY. 

I N a» age when wit condoned ovary offence, the epithet Fool 
beciiiuu ncccissttrily the one ill name to be averted at all 
coats : — 

Ahk yem xvhv Whnrtun broke through uvery rule F 
*Twiu» all luir Aar the kusvcif should cull liiui foul. 

Still every br>dy could not be a wit, and aa folly can never subtuil to 
obNCurity, the emptier vixacily of social fifo was put upon its 
mettle, and htul to cost oil* its slough and shine out in a now 
chariu!tci% or also liiid itself noyliore. Tho fop of the age was a 
imtumi correlative of the wit ut the age, and those who had the 
will to be wits, but not the brains, contrived, by banding tes^ther 
in nn uffenKivo itnd dereriAivo allianoe, to make themaelvcHi a 
very furuiidable body, fully able to liuui their own and avenge 
tin 11 w rongs. Warned by the poet that the policy of huUa lies la 
cotabiuAtiuij, that * 

ni(>('kh<‘;irN with rri;(w>n wickthd wits abhor, 

But ibul with fuel It bitrburuufl civil war, 

th(;y stood bv one nuoiher, nclcMl jn concert, and by unanimity in 
iitturk innde tlM tuselvcs terrible ; ImrosMiig and diseoaoorting the 
advor.sarv ul tbe very crisis of his fa to, and baffling ht^pesat tho 
critieul liiorneiit of triuiuph* As, according to the A^pedaiar, ** the 
scut of wit was tho playhouse," the theatre was the oovious 
hatihdiuhl ; and a fairer ffidd ihmi might at ffrst be suppravad. The 
wit iuul the stage, but the fop hod the sUge-box. Th« fool squab- 
bled for in Urn select morning coturio, and peevishly grudged to 
the moro glib and voliiblu rtiiicv as unlawful spoil — for taking 
the fcH)l out of ono'if uiuuth is worsu than taking tho broad out of 
otio’s mouth " — had his turn lit night, ftgurir^^ os one of a crowd of 
beaux, all ns fine ns the tailor and p<;rruquLui could make them, 
and all bent on tho one object of diverting attentlan from the 
stage to tlicnibolves ; at one time talking noisily, laughing loud, 
attracting nil eyes ; then again, when tho wit woa brightest, and the 
futt iqost exulHjniiit, dropping oil at once into attentioa the moat 
profound, in order to ruxidcr more uHbetivo an absolute immovouble 
gravity which no humtiui* of author or trick of actor could shako 
or discompose. Wo aoe what effect these various manmuvres hod 
ou aensiti ve nerves by the ailusious in prologue and epilogue. There 
tbe'habiiH of tliu stn’ge-box furnish au illualration of ideal Imperti- 
nence. Thus nn ** eternal babbler " makes no more use of his 
ears than a man who hits at a play in Fops’ Comer ; and tbe fops 
ore tlaUored with Lrouical protnisBa 

Bu may yon slowly m old ago advamss, 

Ami Imv# th* sx4Buss of voutli for iKiiorauce. 

Ho umy Fops* C</ro«*r ruft of noise remaki, 

Aud tlrivo far oft the dull sttsativs Uiio. 

But these bits and alluaions are not confined to the oubikirto of 
tho drama, where tbe poet and his audience ore brought iiit<» direct 
collision. We find the strategy of the funs a topic with tho 
drumaiu p&r$9tut. Congreve, who piqued mmiieif, not witLrmt 
justice, ou his foolsi opens his Vvubh lhaler with n complacent 
expooitiou of their nne of policy set ibrth by Lord F roth, a solemn 
coxQPttib, and tho livelier Brisk. It was the age for gof^d 


justice, ou his foolsi opens his Vmtbh thaler with n complacent 
expooitiou of their nne of policy set ibrth by Lord F roth, a solemn 
coxQPUsb. and tho livelier Brisk. It was the age for gof^d 
and for the boast of them ; therefore, Sir Paul commits no sokewm 
in addreiBaiBg the two aa fcUowi 
Ws wanted your cemipany \ but Mr. BiUk— ivhsw ii» ho ? 1 •wsar sod 
vow.bS'e a most fimsciotis person ; and the best company. And, my l-em 
lordstup is so mvjvy a msn— he, tie, tis 1 
homuwmnn. O foy, Sir PSub what do yon mesn f Merry ! O bsr- 
tSHrooif IM is leavo von had eoOiMi me ttnA, „ ... 

tek Pivu Kigr, /orotMt .lul raw ww 'tin tine, wkeo Ur, 
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The l^turday Beview. 


Dribk. How I how, my lord I Whet, tffkroht my wit ! Let meperlilv da] 
never nay anythinfi; worthy to be laughed «t ? 

l>t>RD Froth. 0 foy, don't mlBapprebend roe ; I don't eay lo, for 1 often 
Hmilo at your conception«. Dut there la nothing more unbeooinlng a man 
of quality than to laugh ; ’Uf eueb a vulgar expreeaion of the paaiion 1 every- 
body can laugh. Then eepeelally to laugh at the jeet of an inferior penon, 
or when anyliody elae of ilia lame quality does nut Inugh with one. ftidi- 
ruloua to be pleaaed with what pleaaea the crowd ! Now, when 1 laugh, 1 
alwitya langh alone. 

flhiBK. r RUppoae tbat*a 1 >ecanac you laugh at your own Jeata— bo, ha, hal 

Lord Frotu. Ho, he. I awcar, though, your raillery provoke# me to a 
amilc). 

nuiBK. Ay, my lord, It’s a aign 1 hit you in the teeth if you show ’em. 

Ixmn Fm»TU. He^ he, ho I I swear liiat’s mo very pretty, I can't forbear. 

Oabki^ebb. 1 find a quibble bears luoro away in your lordship's face than 
ajeat. 

Thia Corelaas, ns the ropresentativo of common sonse and inde- 
pendance, fights the bnttle of the wits. He asks his lordship if 
ue never sees comedies 


Loito FiuvTir. O ye^, aoiuctimcs ; but I never laugh. 

('arki.kks. Ko! 

Iahid Froth, Oh no ! never laugh indee^l, air. 

CJarki.kss. No ! Why, what d ye p there for ? 

Jjoiw Froth. To dK'»tiuf;ui.'.h myMelf from the coinmunalty, and mortify 
tlio poetN ; (ho fellowri grow so eonceltod when any uf their foolish wit pre- 
vails ut>on the side Uixes. i swear— ho, he, he !— I have often constrained 
any inclinations to laugh— he, he, ho !— to avoid giving tlicui cucouragoment. 

Hero Brisk interposes 

Let mo perish, my lord, but tbere’s soniothing very particular in the 
liumouri 'tistnicit piakes apin^t wit, and Fin sorry for some friends of 
mine that wrib; ; hut, egad, 1 love to lx* malicious. Nny, tliereV wtt in't too, 
and wit must bo foiled by wit ; cut a diiimoiid with a diamond— no other 
w.iy, egnd I 

C^AUKi.KBS. Witt in what? When;'# the w'it lii not laughing when a 
man has a mind tu’t ? 

UniSK. O lord, why, can't you find it out ? W'hy, there It is in the not 
laughing. Don’t you appr<*hend me ? My lord, Oaroless is a very honest 
fellow, but hark yo— you understand me ? Somewhat heavy, a little sliuliow 
•or so. Why, I'll tclJ you now. Suppose now you coimr up to me— iniy, 
prytheo, Careless, ho Instructed. Sup{K)He, as I was saying, you conic up to 
rne holding your sides, and laughing us if you would — well, I look grave, 
ami ask the cause of thia imnioderate mirth— you liiugh on still, and are uot 
able (o tell mo— still I look grave i nut so much a# a Hinilo — 

('AfiKi.RriH. iSiiiilc ? No. Wuat should you smile ut wiicu you 8uppo.se 
i ran’t tell you ? 

JliUMK. rshttw, ptdiavr! pr’ythec don't Interrupt me. Dut, I toll you, 
you shall tell me at last — hut it shall be a great while tlr.st. 

CAHKi.Raa. Well, but pr'ythco d^n’t let it be a great while, bccauso I 
long to have it over. 

Dribk. Well then, you tell mo some good Jest, a very witty thing, 
laughing all the while as if,j'ou were ready to die — and 1 hear it and took 
thus— would not you bo disnppoiiiUdV 

C’AUCbKAH. No j for if it were a very witty thing, I should not expect 
you to understand it. 

Lori> Froth. O foy, Mr. Carele-ss, all the world allows Mr. Brisk to 
have wit ; my wife says he liu# a great deal. I hope you (liink her a judge. 

Dribk. Pooh 1 iny lonl, his voice goes for nothing— J can't tell how to 
make him appruheud — take it t’other woy. ' Suppose 1 j,ay a witty thing to 
you ? 

C'.VRK1.EBB. Then I should bo disappointed indeed I 

Having thus established a fn(//t against the coxcomb.#, the 
dramatist adds a lady to their number. There is a Lady Froth, 
giving fair occasion to the remiirk that, though uiarringe niiikcs man 
and wife one, it leaves thorn still two fools. Society, to judge from 
the univorsttl consont of the litorature of llio time, was the vory pava- 
diso of female fools. A UectatioD reached a sort of acme, it could 
go no further ; and BUlineN.s in a pretty woman was so essential an 
III traction tliut, if she was not foolish by uaturo, shu was advised 
to feign folly ii she would please the men. Lady Froth isS all 
allcctation j nothing else about her is genuine. Hor line is a pro- 
digioiiB admiration for hor lord, giving occasion to a sceno which 
rocalU that inellablo bow and courtesy — relics of a lo^^t civilization 
— which lately delighted English e}C8 in M. Delaunay’s exquisite 
perfonuanco of Ix) Menicur, where ho bow'-s ever tho liiiiid of 
Madumo Favart Lady Froth, apostrophizing to his face that dear, 
deceitful tongue, that charming softneas in your mien and your 
ti.Kprossiou," particularizes tho bow, and for tho benefit of the 
company solicits him to repeat it : — 


Oood, my lord, bow os you did wlu n I guvs you my picture ; here, sup- 
pose this my picture (^Iw# Aim a /tncAet‘f//a«s). Pray inmd, my lord. Ah, 
he bows charmingly. Nay, my lord, you shan’t ki^.'^ it so inuch ; f hhall 
grow jealous, I vow now. ’[//c Aows profounUly fme, then kisHS the gUm, 
LORH Froth, I saw inywdf there, and kia^d it lor your Make. 

Lapy Froth. Ahl gallantry to tlie last degree. Mr. Brisk, you are a 
ige, was over anything so wull brtd hh my lord ? 

9iu.SK, Ffovor anything but your lud\ pei'isb I 


Bit] 


Lady Frothy being a woman of jiarts, af&cts the pt'^ctenu, and 
4 idinita that she bmieves her brain would hare tum^ under the 
exoitemeat of courtship if her pen had not brought her relief ; — 


Lady Froth. O, my dear Cynthia ! you must not rally vour friend ; but 
really, as yoi say, I wonder too ; but then I hod a way. For, between }'ou 
end I, I hiui whiti^ca and vapuui^ but I gave them vent. 

CYNTiriA. How, pray madam ? 

Lady Froth. 0, 1 wht, writ abundantly. Do you nem write ? 

CtHtiha. Write wliat ? 

Lady Froth, Songs, elegies, satiros, encomiumi^ panegyrics, lampoons, 
nlmriV or heroic poems. 

OYHtHUb O, not I, madam ! 1 am content to be a courteous reader. 

Froth, 0» inconeistent 1 in love and not vrritol If ihy lord and I 
Imd Hem both of your temper, we had never come togethar.^^ blem me 1 
what uAad thing would that have been, if luy lord and I ahbtiM naver have 



commonaSr. Ztidiiklmy sayhawmMiioIhlogblitahlaarihboiiiiid R 
star to make hhn ibe very phomom of onr bemmiere. Da, yon vlider- 
stand those two hard words ? If yon don’t, lU explain them io yno. 

She piques herself on her inTeHtion in titles «nA nimeSy her 
genius being all for sarpiiaei^ Contbssing to on hevob noem ^ On 
my lord's love for me^ she asks, And what do yoh think I enll 
ItP 1 dare swear yon won’t guess— fAe i$dVa6iih— hat hat haf^ 
This is pronounced both appropriate and inspiring; ** Jb it not f ” 
she rejoins ; ** and ibeu I calf my lord Spremosa^ andf mTS^f^wliat 
do you think 1 call myself F ” Lactilla b sug^sted ; bttt no^ it is 
** 13iddy, that's all ! just my own name "—which is prononooolthe 
most natural in the world, but more surprising still. 

The fop is indispensable in genteel comedv, as imparting a flavour 
of high breeding. Every dramatist tries his hand m hin^ all ring^ 
the changes of the argument on behalf of conAt and aflectation 
set forth by Colman's Lord Trinket— that the aim of Fsn ton it to 
render persons of famUy difibretit flom the vulgar, ibr whom 
nature serves very well. For this reason it hiM at various times 
been ungciiteel to see or hear, to walk, to he in good health, to 
have twenty other horrible perfections of nature. While gallantly ^ 
allowing to Miss Russet that nature indeed may^ do very weu 
sometimes — It made you, for instance, and then it made some* * 
thing vory lovely " — yet he owns to a higher ideal. But now fn$f 
madam, me ; nature never made such a thing as me 1 " Howeveff ^ 
this is a deviation from the course of the sublimer fop, who never 
argues or defends his position. He feels supreme. The fop's 
palmiest days were over when Col man wrote. The country booby, 
tho lout, tho younger brother, outshines him on the later stage, 
Difiercnt from both comes Marplot, the meddlesome fool, who has 
given his name to a class invaluable on the stage, where they keep 
everything in movement and a bustle. The passion for knowing 
everybody’s « secret and meddling with everybody's afiairs is 
essontinlly the Quality of a fool, tnough it is uot lUwayB a fool 
that is possessed by it In the case of Marplot his blundering 
good*nature, his incapacity to take a hint, his deadnesi to the 
aspect of things around him, bis self-opinion, incurable conceit^ 
and insatiable curiosity are true enough to some people's nature. 
The hero and heroine of tho Ihtfitj liwy are plotting to outwit a 
surly, jealous guardian, Sir Fraueix, throughout the piece, every 
scheme at the morueut of success being foiled by Morplotn 
friendly ofllciousncss. On one occasion the lady is visited by her 
lover, and, hearing the guardian coming, she hides him behind 
the chimney-board. Marplot, possessea by ftime sobenfs of his 
own, sees nothing of tho warning nods aud frowns of Miranda, 
and frustrates all her efiorts to get the old gentleman out of the 
way ; who, unluckily for her, not to disorder her norlour, insists 
on throwing a piece of oran^^o-poel behind tho cniumey^boord, 
Drii on to her wits' cud, she cries, Hold, hold, deu Ooxdy. I have 
a— a — a monkey shut up there \ a monkey waiting for tne man 
coming to tamo it lest he break all my china." At the mention 
of a moiikoy Marplot's whole being is possessed W the idea. 

Sir Francis is taken in — '' I wont open it ; she shall have her 
monkey, poor rogue but Marplot's curiosity is all on fire ; there 
is something for him to do ; he can manage a monkey os well as 
anybody :— 

Makclot. A monkey, tlear madam ; let me see it. lean tame a monkey 
with tliH best of them all. Oh ! how 1 love tho Uttle miniatures of mau. 

Miranda. Be quiet, mischief ! and stand further from the chimney. Fou 
shall not st'O my monkey — why sure — iStriving wUh him, 

Maucldt. For heavon’n sake, dear madam, let me but peep, (o see if it’s 
as pretty as Ludy Fiddle Faddlo’s. Hiis be got a chain ? 

Miu.wd.a. Nut yet, but I design it one bhall btst its lifeUme. Nay, you 
shall not see it. Look, (iardy, how he teozes me I 

Sir Francis actually iuterfores in her favour, and forbids him to 
touch the chimney- board ; but at this moment he is called out of 
the room, Miranda accompanies him, and, to make all safe, 

Marplot ** Come along, impertinence I " But he sees his oppor* 
t unity, steps back, lifts up the board, and surprised to see a nun 
fhei'e, shouts out ** Thieves 1 " and Murder I " Out jumps Sir 
George : — 

Hang ye. you nnlucky dog I ’tia I, which way shall I get out ? Show 
me insiant ly. or I'll cut your throat. 

Marvlot. FmUinc* undone! At that door there. But hold, hold ; break 
that cliiua, and I’U brhig you off. 

[Ne-enler 6ir /Vmieif, jfr. 

Sir Fuancis. Mercy on mo I What’s the matter? 

Miranda. O, you toad, what have you done P 

aiARCLOT. No great liarm ; longing to 5ee the monkey, I did tut just 
raiae up the board, and it flew over my abonlder, scratched all mv tMH, lueka 
you china, and wblak'd out of the widow. . -w — 

The character of Psol Pr,, we are to^ waa talmi firoiB ft oiKtaia 
Mr. Thomae Hill describM la one or Theodore fhiok** w yT fji., 
ThU ceDtleiuau waa so delighted with hie own poilinda Utot te . 
would cry. •• All true, every word correct ! " Poaii^. 
may have had some recognitra original eqo^y to .l»f jj- 

signeil to fame. We must continue our ol tinlArii ’ticb iWt 
soiue future occaidon. 


FBESCH oacintE!!aie68L 
QINCE the terminntion tt Oftwtir the lVorilhJ 
hJ significantly pnlifle in iwMtl^«rC|(dr~ ' 
eutyect of dtunkanmwi. Th* tnwsiiM of 1 
indsed be an nlantttnB'PlMMiiOMlMinttlH 

energy with 

clfts^ w.to .thUr fni iw i lw aiiiii i ’W 
It is not o)4y'1g^taMi’]|U^#ii|iil 
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and liM do^oped with reauukahle lapIQty* It would a^oit 
oupm M tf tiiat imh^py couutiy waa about to aiieeamb before an 1 
atoobimQ ioTiaioii more dire in ite reaulta than that of theUermana. I 
It nay be doubtedi however, whether to an enlightened oeneor of 
the national morale ihi« evil would appear of euoh magnitude as 
aome otheia of which much lets is heara. That which in a naticm 
oonemnds to conscience in the huUvidual is influenced less by 
othieal than mthetioal co^deratione. It ia in regard not to iu 
higgeat, but to its ugliest sins, that a nation la generally most de- 
monstrative in its remorse and resolutions of amendment. Tho 
atandsid by which it j udges them is one determined vsiy much by 
thmr diflerent relations to the national history and characteristic^ 
In the present instance not only tbe vice itself^ but pertain acci- 
dental aggravidlons of it reader it peculiarly heinous in French 
eyes. Dro^enness Is in France a non-historical vice. In the lower 
districta of Faria and in the manufacturing cities of the North 
It hM indeed been always moro or leas endemic, but it is only 
within the present century that it has attained proportions 
which may be called national. It has no claim, tlierefure, upon 
the indulgence which a nation accords to its own traditional vices. 
Again, it baa the disadvantage of being not only a young national 
Tice in France, but an old one among some of her neighbours. 
Every one Imows with how much leas tolerance wo rt^gam other 
people's shortcomings than our own. Even after out neighboui s 


faults have become our own, it is some time before we can remird 
them in ourselves with less severity than in him. Furtuer, 
drunkenness is a vice of nations whoso type of culture is not 
greatly appreciated in France. Tho epithet which her writers not 
unArequentiy use to denote that type ia one implying the negation 
otall culture. Now evety one accustomed to analyse his own 
tnentel states is aware that the bad qualities of a person whose 
general diaraeter be does not admire look much worse than the 
corresponding qualities of the friend whom he esteems. To this 
result of the unconscious association of ideas may be duo some 
little part of the demonstrative antipathy of the cultivated cIamcs 
of fVance to the vice of drunkenness. But apart altogether from 
tiiese agmvating accidents, the vice itself is from its \ery nature 
liable telbe regarded by a Frenchman of thoso dosses with im- 
patience and intolerance. A toper may be said to be the personi- 
ncation of everything which a Frenchman is not. Drunkenness, 
at least in its penultimate stage, ia savagoness, gi'oaenew, stolidity, 
lowdeut. It cannot co-exist with reflnement, \ ivacity, brilliaucy, 
in fact with any of the typical qualities of an educated 
Frenchnuui* To him, therefore, French drunkenness is hateful, 
not only ae being a new national vice, but as being one incompatible 
with tue ideal national chameter. In other countries drunken- 
ness umnans ; in Franco it denationalizes. Allowance on thf^so 
accounts must be made for unintentional execrations in French 
statements in regard to the i^phcad of tbe evil in France. But even 
after such deductions have been made, the pbenouieuuu of its 
prevolenoo in modern French society remains of a sufliciontly 
startling character. No ad^uato explanation of it. so fur as we 
have n^oed, has yet been pven. Indeed tho Froncli thomsdves, 
iu their hot Iwte to prescribe all soils of quack nostrums for the 
unsightly disease, have neglected sufTicieiitly to study its etiology. 

The remedies suggested are certainly numerous, enough. If 
the sangaine presenbers only saw them fairly tried, they would 
probably contemplate the result with tho saddened feeling of 
the well-known physician who be^ practice knowing twenty 
remedies for eveiy disease, and ended knowing twenty diseases for 
which he had no remedy. Of course several of the proposals are 
notable only for their sheer absurdity. Why is it,i}y the way, 
that under almost every ethnological and climatic condition the 
dianiM^ of tbii anlyect is provocative of extravagance and fana- j 
tifiismf It h notew^hy, however, that iu some respects French 
apixitttoim ftmaticism is less irrational than our corresponding home 
gotumodi^. Among the multitude of projects for croiOcating 
drunkennete we have not met with one solitiuy proposal to intro- 
duce into France the platform” of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
or even that of what ia known as TeetotaUsm. If tho priuciplo 
the latter hat not taken root in France, it is not because no 
attempt baa been made to plant it. In 1836 an American apostle 
of ^ '^eause,'* named Baird, was sent by tbe American Societies 
to convert to total abstinence the wine-bibbiiig Parisians. 

PmsMiied at the Tuileriea," sayf a writer in the Memuf dgi Deux 
** be explainod the idM and plans of the Socie^ before an 
inmiist awHlirie^ but withont attooesa. * Stnee Frovideiice baa 
^veo ua snim good wine^* waa the l^y made to him, 4t must be 
good to im to make iiw or them.' '' To ask a Francfamaii to abjure 
wine waa about ea leasooeble as to request an FWUihman to to- 
•wear roast beet But the qaestiow has recenSiy been aaked, 
wlMdto it wonU imtbe postime to adope to Fnmoe timaiaebiite^ 
of ottx so-called temperance Soeietiei^ with a bond of mgantoation 
moto adMtod to VHmh neede than the formula of total absti- 
tMttto- In a paper ni^liahed to tim emventniurfmi^of ^efte 

mmmttt to men of all oondMoea, end loo eltoii else, w inn 
tmmif ^ tototo to toatol tbome^i to to tofti^%fc^ 


without neoesaily* In a word, the reel enemy not la 

the oatorer and tiie To meet the evti ttote ohnWnaQribedt 

he propoess tbe formation of a National League agititoitoehcd^ 
members of which would simply be under pledge never to let foot 
within one of llie obnoxious establisbrnenta. M. FoviUe aeee 
dearly that our Temperanoe Socimes ooutound the use of Uquora 
with their abuse. But his own Association would obviously be 
open to tbe same nuUcat objection. That some people make a 
bad use of puhUo estabUsbmeuts to the sale of , liquors ia not a 
valid reason why other people should interdict themselves from 
making a proper use of them. This plan U also open to the 
serious objection that it would load to over-drinking at home. 
But, whatever its demerits, the Association would seek to atiain its 
object only by voluntary agencies. This feature of the pro^iosal 
I is really in these days something worth noting. M. Fovilfe would 
endeavour to coax the patient to swallow his bolus, but he would 
not attempt to get it down by compulsory deglutition. This latter 
process he leaves to our British quacks. 

It is, however, in framinur schemes involving legislative action 
that French zealots find full scope for their inventive ingenuity. 
Turning to these wo And ourselves amidst ohimpras, erotehets, and 
crudities of all kinds. M. de la Sicotidre. a member of the Le^s- 
lative Assembly, proposes to put tavern debts on tbe same footing 
with gambling doote. This is a sane proposal by tho side of one 
by a Dr. Prosper Despine, of Marseilles. This gentleman deplores 
that such a large portion of tho soil of France should be polluted 
by wines, and suggests that tho culture of thoguoxious plant 
should bo interdicted by law. Seeing little chance, apparently, 


of tho Assembly giving iuimodiatB effect to his sapient pro- 
posal, he points out a sure means of attaining tbe same end with- 
out troubling tho Legislature. It is simply to onoourago tho 


propagation of tho worms which at present destroy tho roots 
of tho vines. The ingenious author of this radical soheino 
might fairly claim for it the double merit that it would rid the 
Flench, not only of their vinos, but also of their vanity. It 
is impossible to conceive that vanity could remain in a nation 
whose salvation had been ofTected by so bumble and earthy 
an lustrumunt. Of course it is In exactly the opposite direc- 
tion to that indicated by this odd proposal that the oflbrts of 
sano relorniors are pointed. They see clearly enough that tho 
true policy is not to begin a ciusadu against wine, but to rastoro 
it to Its ancient position as the national drink. Their motto is 
not ** abstinence, ** but ** rehabilitation.” It is not tlie prevalonco 
of the w-i* i){ wine that is tho thing to be dreaded, but the taste 
which is becoming gtmoral for more potent liquors, espiH^ially ab- 
sinthe and brandy. Wo fear that this class are too satiguiuo in 
expecting much inmrovemeut from a reiuljustmont of the flsoal 
duties on liquors, when a taste for strong stimulants has become 
common, fiscal measures can do little to eradicate it. Besides, 
human nature is so comple.t-*or, as some would put it, so per« 
veise— 'that it is not always easy to priMlict in what direction an 
etliico-fhcal measure will operate. ** Kemove tho duties entirely 
from wine,” urge tho Froncu reformers, ** and place tho heaviest 
poosiblt^ imposts on distilled spirits.” But are they quite certain 
th.'it this AiTaiigenient would tend to promote tho general use of 
the one and discourage that of tho other F Is there no danger, Iu 
regard to the cheaper liquor, of evoking that familiarity which 
liroverbially breeds contempt F or, in regard to tho dearer, of 
causing a factitious demand by creating for it a kind of adven- 
titious value F To place heavy burdens on a certain olass of 
drinks with tho avowed object of discouraging their use is 
to add another fo the ordinary motives for consuming them. 
With many people there is no surer method of intenmfyiog a 
plca'fure than by 4proacribiag it. Eve’s desire to taste of tho fruit 
of the tree of knowledge was bom of the fact that tbe pieasuro 
was a forbidden one. Fiscal adjustments might no doubt have a 
real moral sij^iicaDce were it possible to tax a commodity such 
Is absinthe, for which there is a general demand, so hip:]bly as to 
put it out of common use. But tho power to tax ofloctivoly is 
tempered by frand. It is safe to say also that^ even in the interests 
of temperance, France will not bo iu a position for some time to 
come to forego the duties on wine. 

To another proposed legislative reform Ihe temperance agitators 
attach considerable importance, though it is not easy to sec on 
what grounds. They urge that there should be an alteration in 
the laws, so as to prevent the plea of drunkenness being accepted 
in excuse or extenuation of crime. Under the present penal code 
(Art. 64^ tbe accused is held to be irresponsible if, at tne time of 
commitung the oflence, he was in a state of dementia, ** or con- 
strained by a power be was unable to resist.” If the fact is 

S nored that in tbe case of drunkards tbe state is self-induced, 
ey may bo often fairly described as fulfilling tbe conditions of 
legal irresponsibility. On the general question of the occouut- 
amlity of drunkards we casioot enter. It has been discussed with 
the most opposite conclusions bv juiiits from Quintilian down- 
wards. Perhaps the most orwnal themy was that held by a 
toddy-drinking Scotch judge of the last century. To a priioner 
cbarM with an assault with violotico, who urged the plea of 
drunleimtoi, he put the crushing questionr If you could do Mich 
mi act whoa drunk, what would you not do when sober P ” k n* 
totiiaatoly neither the fSsets nor tbe psychology of tbe subject 
vrfU bemr oat to old gentiemon's Implied opinum that ebriety is 
Store tooosahto totow-keeplng than sobriety. We sra «wt awsie 
itotor Fiwtoh judges and juries are too prow to give ^ 


E nil to IMS of on oondMotra end too elto airfjuriei are too prone to give oflkjt to 

dbWe of tossloiS to feetel tlMRSeetvei in ilie IoMvm tiie slid of dmnaeiuiees. But any alteration of to ^rvach laira 
tMiMM&lBrttiMW «ai atl of limiting or osdudiog it would nut ppente bt 
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diminidbififip dTitnkeDiaw, k tnigUt ofMrate to Mmi BMUnt 

in difuiniHbing dime. A lUlKiiirladge of the inndmiitilQli^ of tlte 

E lea might h«iro aoma aiflM even on a drunkard in mtteming 
im fromoritne ; bnt it kould bnrdlj have any oiluei in miNmiing 
him irom goHing dnmk« l^plu do not often put UieQMMdvea 
into a etflte of abriaty witn a deliberate intention to noumrit 
crime when m it. Bat thio imci tome other eii^ge^yted diangee in 
the law ora bteuded by mno of the Temperauce enthudui^te ae 
merely andUaiy to a great niefteure of a dli'ecUy reueeneife 
charftdter. The Coin mission of the National AMcmbfy have 
reported in favour of the ]rriuKipIo fd' represeioji. They propoee^ in 
fact, to conetitute dniiikiinneHf^, or at lewtt public drunkennese, a 
crime. Private druiik» niwe»e, they admit with wductanee, it wotikl 
be iinpoeidble to roach; but it'ie quite poi^ihle, they think, to 
grapple with tlio \ico ne it oxhibite itiwlf in the Mtnmt, tbo oafiif or 
other plftco'* of pijblic roaorU M. Koneeel, a Tiieuib^^r of the Oom^ 
tuiiedou of the National Aosembly, hae piibli>‘bed tlie draft of an 
olabonite inetoitih! wliirh may be. taken ae a burly typical Mpecimen 
of the rcpriih»;‘)n *' iMibonir.*. lie propoaea that uaiy pmoa found 
in II pubiic read, in it place for the itale of liquore, or in any public 
plnee, in a atate ojf dritoloMiiiew ehoiild be taken to the iienn^et 
anti kept till ho ie wiber; tiint for the tiiH ofteiice 
he BhmJld be bmunmned before the tribumU of iduiple police, 
and for Hub-<oquoiit oitencoa before the Curreclionai tribunal, and 
be liable to puniBhmciit nniging from a tine rxf live francti tu 
one of twonty^livo fnuica, with twelve daye’ imprisonment. If 
found tnoro |^uu throe tiiuea drunk in a year, luort) than (Ive 
tiiuci in two yenre, or inoro than elx timea in a htetiine, ho u 
to bo inciudcd lu a now criminal category — that of “ habitual 
drunkards/* and rendered hubject, ao in the case of ordiiiary 
criiiiimdB^ to doprivatton, partial or complete, of all ** civic, 
civil, atni family rigUta." It clear that the French reformers 
mean to etamp out tliis new luitional evil — if tbcv ohm. 

Thera ia an air of downrigliuic.'^s and aiiuplicily' about the.«o 
fichcmoa which one cannot help liking m a kind of way. it 
is, however, tha riiupUcity prudimcd by iguunng ull viowa of 
a question but one. in dealing with a aocinl evil it id the part of 
a aealut merely to look it straight in the face; it ia the 1 >usi* 
nom of a atntvsnian to look on all aided of it. Wo tind in those 
propotala few iudicationa that their authors have thought out 
the aubjoct to even the lumti promimmtof its theorotical rolutiona, 
or traced out tu thoir logicid liiiiit the full applications of their 
own ptinciplca. Wlmt is the proximate legal ]niiiciplo on which 
public druiikeiincaa could bo oroctod into a crime is it that the 
vice causee a pubiic ociuidal ? If the Freacii intend to put down 
everything — in Faria, any — wliicli may hecla'*sed in this category, 
they wilt have their hnuds full ib/aoine time to come. Most 
iteuple will think that the oruaiide against ecaiidiiis iniglit have 
oecu luoreiitly bogun in other directions. Or is it that the person 
found publicly drunk is in a atate predisposing him to cuminit 
criiiio y No ionbt bo is in lltia condition, but so is the private 
drunkard, oiid in conaietency, he too ahould be equally treated 
08 iiu inchoate criuimal. Again, if a person soon drunk in public 
is to be treated as w criuunah the tradesmau win* sold the drink, 
the coinpnnioiia who connived at his consuming it, even the host 
at whoso too gtfiicixms hoiird he may have sat, should oil be treated 
as accessory to tlio crime. Further, if public drunkeni)e 8 .s prr ks, 
were to come imdur tiie cognUaui^ of the law, it would be neceS' 
sary to foruiulatu some workable detiuitioii of drunkenness. This 
detinitioa wo\dd require to deuiai'cate with some precision the 
bouiuiary bolweeu sobriety and ebriety. An atU'iupt to frame 
such a detinilion ou ascertained physiological and psychological 
data would give an ardent reforiuer aauie idea of the ditucul- 
ties of these schemes on the, theoretical side. It aeed.s no pro- 
phetic eye to foresee that they would he as inclficieut in praiuiee 
aa they are untenable in tlieorv. Uepreasioo, whether direct or 
indirect, cau have very little intluofice lu diminishiug drunkeiUMMis. 
The reason is obvious. Any iniluence which oould eireetivelV 
act upon the vice must tikko into account the force of the 
VIS a which iinpois to it. It has long born known that its 
antecedents are i]|j:uurAnce, disease, poverty, home iUscomfort^ 
and tho like, lo attempt to nunove mr diiuiniah the evil 
by penal enaotmonta ' is to bepu at the wrong end. These 
aimj^y add to the miseries which follow upuu^ being drunk, 
whereas the pn^per course is to diininisk the luisimes ol' 1*001010- 
iag aobeVk The experiment in iudireot repression which Mr. 
lloberison Gkdstone ia at present uiaking at Uverpoul, by 
enforcing tho full penalty exigible under the law, has not vet, we 
leain, seuaihly dimmiahed his weekly list of drunkards^ Nor is it 
likely td do so. It wav be ^uestiouM whether it would be a whit 
more successful in ^Utiuti to the present statutory peneldes, 
the magUtnda had in his quiver the mom appalling terroia of 
^deprivaii^ii of oivie, civil, and family rigW^ We do not aay 
that soma impmaiiioit might not be made on tlia extent of the 
evil il the penalties wevo made severe enough. Should the 
l^noh* ottot vainly trying the commiratively milder oUss of 
eoriectives^ including evou the threefold deprivation just referred 
. tc^ revert to the law of Fiancis L, whie)^ among other disagree- 
able coniMiUenetis to the druuluu^, iavomd tbe dniwivatioa of 
hia earn, my might poasiUly have more enaesia But the ques- 
ts might faisly arise whether a person ^‘ T e riri pe d Bam the vice 
Mat tbh eupdase of his eats, or by the bmM l(Mmig them, was^ 
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moumoa,, 

rpHE Indoteie Coimidirionm vtmot opivitions^aiu 

X suspended uaril Parihuoent shall dsInMiiie eU some '^Ssthui 
pulley in reBxenoe to* inclostires. The plje^ thsy ssy^rf tfcn 
General Inclosure Act was to bring iatu nm tiaitLliUgge povlionnf 
the waste land of the coantiy which was CMNitte oi gntomo 
cuLtivotirm or (rtber iutproreuient, but wbkltumm the etwim >nf 
procuring ami carryiaglnto elfect private or local Aeti riTiPhrlie^ 
inent, was suffered to remain oompamtively ttniirodfioriM TJbe 
e.vteut uf waato laud held in common was estimahid at tim tjime of 
the piuHimg of the General lurioauta Act at 8^0,000 aeieea In 
addiii^m to common land there Is also a oousideiable extant ef 
^^coiuuionabie'' land-«that ie, land held in mveirity tiar a pisriiea 
of tho year^ upon which, after the suinmir crops am ismioved^ 
ccrtiiiu rights of pasturage are exercised in eomman during iSbO 
remainder of the year. These coaimonable lands have 
bupu^med to amount to 2,000,000 apres, but there is no aarteili 
basu ila‘ thia ostiumte. It is perhaps surprising that the Inchuum 
Ctmimisaiouers should not posoess more accurate iafioroieriim. 
They do not, however, venture further than to estimate tbe 
common imd comtnonable lands of the whole country as having 
boeu somewhat over 9,000,000 HCtrss at the dute tlmy oomitfsneed 
thoir oporationi^ ; and as they kuow that 670,000 aem eitfair 
havo bouu, or are iu coiuse of bidug, inch Sdl, there semaisi still 
t> be ilcult witli 8,000,000 acres ana upwards, or mose< than ona- 
iiUh of the ( ntiiu iu;r(.^age uf Knglaud and Wales. 

It is not wonderful that these Comniimtonerscouitiiina to believe 
in the soundness of the ptdicy wliich called them into ex^nee. 
A large ])roportIon of tho cummcoable lands, which are situated 
diitdly iu the lowland counties, wmild undoubtedlv be suscsntihle 
of more profitable use after iuelosure. It may be osstunea m a 
luodcvato estimate that one million acres of couimon land might 
still be added to tho productive area of ngriculuiral land in 
Kiigliind. The Conuaisauonors regard the work which thus otfers 
it»*;if to their hands as one of uumixed utility. They observe 
thill this is a country of limiied uxtsut, whore mining and maim* 
fttctiiriog industry, railway extiinsion, ^d urban population ore 
coubtantlv pi'«>8.^itig upuu the narrow limits of the cultivated ktud. 
The addition of one niiiliou acres would be sensibly fait It is 
luoro than has been won from the 8 ca iu three centuries and a half 
by the laborious iudastty of tho Dutch, and would ho ttearty 
equivahnt to oue^tcuth of all the hind at present under orops 
iu klugland, excludvo of grass. This would be ftn outlet lor 
labour and un iMihuj^amient of cultivable coontiy exac% 
the saino as tlie additiim of an sf}ual uxtont of territory. It 
la impu<i.sib)(3 to in.'-pute this ibssouing of the Cotmuisaioners, 
but undeniably the economic view wlilch they take of in- 
clcisures is opposed to nnolher view of the subject whioh wo 
will call, for want of a better woini, sentimental. That whieb is 
duno whore the tonnor view prevails is almost cwUan to be 
ivpentcd undi r tho iutiiiooce of the latter. A large tract of land 
wdiicli onre wa:^ liaimmlt Forest has been cleaivd of piciunsqm 
tiiiibor iiad planted with corn and turnips. When this work was 
done, the doers of it considered themselves beueiaotors of thrir 
apucies; but a proposal to treat in the same way the adjriiihig 
1 drest of Kppiug would now be almost uoiveisiuly candsmiiea. 
There is something liko a general agreement in the expedtaky of 

f MTserviug commons ond open spaces in the ueighb^hood df 
urge towns, but tliis extent of concesrion to the sentimental view 
will hardly ho satisfactory to those who hold it. Take, &c in- 
stance, tim'New Forest, of which the aspect has romained in many 
parts unchanged since the days of Bufus. The eoononiisiks aie 
very strong upon the inclosure of tho New Forest, and they wnuld 
obliterate in a fow years that which ' has existed Ibr 
turios. It would, however, be open to PaxHament is say 1«ii lla 
New Forest is a national property which riiall he pmnjpviid in ||b 
present state pietulresque tueiuotial of oldEnglanA 

the New Fore^^t to be rescued from the eoonbndstl On anrat 
of its special character, they may Ufgo that thsia Sli miUty 
ctimuiouB* wbii'b are not near any uroat town, 1^. $aA iSi 
nicturcaque, while they must be unwholesoine dnd ttogiofilnbla So 
long as they remain uudraliUMl and uaineJosed. 

.Unong the cii«cs in which tho Coaimissioaom Ittfo M fff ted 
that inclusuru is expedient is that of Wolstanidit BCanih, in 
StnifonUhiie, cr>nt(UDing thirty-one acres. It is distant .{me niQe 
from Ncwcostle-undar-Lyne, one mile and a-hafeT from 
two miles and a-hulf from Hanley, «ul three Doiles fran^, 

The aggregate pupidation of these four towns is i to wiiipd i ^ bf 
213,000, and Ibis marsh in its present OQUrittlon ia n,|M|iisMMie 
instead of a benefit to the locality. The 
to appropriate six acies mmh &r 1 
and tour acres for gardens for the lafrki 
remaining twenty-dne acres ior tUriste 
the nmcfl* and the coamiqaera. Im? i 
land is wet, the turf is peeled,, 
taken away; the pits and 
refuse, are breeding places ^ " 
piaints. The inohmib is 
an end to thasa evltii. 
correct in holdliig. lihat 
would he e ‘ ^ 

acres undimiih 
conridemrioa 
apomphrisditfer 
2nak%erm>i^ 
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Incky Um jBBto fi^ 4to«u 

Tk]« U» iAllaittea ufA 

^ eieliNiiin m 5^ 

liie wm^ Imdt b( tba nmiott uf OMditft ««4 

€ol«i» te A* of Bidnoi^ oobMi^ KlKNit j^ooo ama 

ThofafaliaMsft is of Oolvo k i«5. nod 

thek ciq^lol^Mit k ag^ Thotmm ii ^ttgtaO|Wkbo 

popuiMteOf iiM^kdvooti^ AiioUoteietit of 

. fooEOOpot kwipoii^ tko piiipoao of esefciMotod 

re m i i o o i ItioktoAtidv^okooafkm biU oofBSW 
beaiUMf^kw. An allolmmit of ak mw for gardon ground for 
eomg^ k tlwugbt hy foe OmmiadioiiM to lie «iifllckiit» atid pro- 
kabfo fooj ate liiflit. It k aafoaia to offer fo a labourer more 
gnfmpmtAUkuk^ oiilthwk»or toeatpeot bini to 

oultieikafdol(rfgxo«nidata great dktaaee from liia dwelling* 

As atfarfo tim remefom mmia cm a steep UUyltm 
wheilliir a Ifoomer aXte ka 4 ^s work would oaxe to ascend it for 
tbo Site flf foe molt beauUfol view in England or Wales; 
but at any rate It can do no bann. It is anticipated that 
the piodmitiveiiess Of foe land will bo increased by this inclosure 
of nea^ ttee tbooiatid acres, and Ibe question is whether Par- | fortable livelihood, 
liamant wiH allow foe Oommissioiiers to proceed with it. There ..c ^ 

are eeeand other eases of the same kind, and they all appear suit* 
able lew IlmajvpHoition of tbo principle on which the Commie- 
aion was eskmbed, ualets indeed that pinciple is to be wholly 
set aside. ^^In this, as in other civilised conntrios/* say the 
CoaDmimiofieni, has hitherto been bold meritorious to increase 
the fertile area of the soiL” We hear so mneb of improved 
mefoo^ of oultiTAtion that the object of enlar^dng the le^dth of 
land to which they may be applied can ecarcely bo unimportant. 

By foe Metrc^politan Oommems Act no common ** or “ rom- 
mottaUe’* land witfain the area of the Metropolitan Police district 
can new be inclosed— 4 luit is, divided and allotted in severalty — 
under the General Indoeuro Act of 1845. It has been proposed 
to adopt the same policy with reference to uninclosed lauds within 
certain distances or towns with large populations. It is ndvisablo 
in the imblie interest to guard against such populations being 
hemmed in by injudicious inclosnres; but it eliould also be 
rcmenEfoered Ibat in some cases it will occur that the 
population is now hampered, and that tho interests of the 
lo^vn are inJimoiMlv allwted, by tb© proximity of common 
Inndsi which, not Ins^ private property, cannot be sold tir 
dealt with for building and other piupospH. Indeed, this 
observatioa k npplicablo to the ncighbonrboud of tho metro|>oli^, 
where large tracts of land whifo once were common have* beun 
appnmriated for huildiog, to tho great benefit, ns w© take leave to 
say, <n foe inhoUtonts. Possibly this process has for thu proont 


ftti woBi Usto hi tofoU he eosiaio to lagainnim foii ItohiM imb 
U he woeW onatoilM 

^foisai' with good' wMka wfok toms. 

that llmtoitiottfoil^ raMiiM m ^ 

latodtolh}mtofoa^ Itwiakifoiiid^i 

toeanweito ontoiktks ililto uaaviOh 

go toadear simphskiadof aoheapshop^andto putup wlfo in^ 
AilforMit goods « a iUgh pska, when foey oius pfooute goods of a 
aupsvlot i^aallty fl 4 tomr pnoa. If it is a delusion that ft k 
mute proluahlo to deal at a (SvU Service warohouso than at an 
onUnory retail shop, by all fueaas let foe dtdusKm bo exjd&Kled ; 
bat if fok is nut a dalufow but a foot, all the wbinmg and 
bullyiMr in the woldd will not save tlie sbopkeepori ficom their 
inevitabla foie* When the buggitf wound up an appeal to 
TaUevrand for alms by foe dsclaiation foot '' a man flf \ t live/^ 
the diplomatist replied Abat he did not see the naceasity^llXn this 
country we are in foe habit of holding that absolute dostituiiou 
canks*^ with it a claim for relief and the Poor-law sUinda betwoon 
a pauper and etarvatiou. But wo have not yot got tbo lenatb of 
admitting that, because a man chuosiMi to open a shop, all tuo in- 
habitant of toe neighbourhood are therefore bound to lay theui- 
selves under contcibuiion in order to enable him to make a com- 
If ibis principle k to he ostablkhed for the 
benefit of tradesmen, it must be carried a little further. K it is 
tb© duty of professknal men to support foe tradesumu on thev own 
terms, then the tradesmen must return the oomplirnent There 
aro not a few persons who have token dmiubors in tho Temple, 
or who have gone to the expense of red lumps tmd brass plates iu 
tho suburbs, who will prohaaly have no olneotion to a ^air recipro- 
cal arrangement of this nature. We iire untfer tho impmision that it 
is Homo time ainoe tbo shopkeepers discovered the advantage of 
Applying the oo-oparative principle to legal expenses. If a man 
seis up as a doctor or a lawyer, he has to take bis chance of gutting 
patients or clients ; and if they will not ctnuo to him, but prefer 


bt)ea carfkd for enough, and it may be d(*sirable to pn-siuve exist-,] 

‘ roj 


to go to a cheaper practitioner, he has no aUonmtive but to give 
up medicine or law, as the case may be, sod try to get a living in 
some other way. \Ve can imagmo how the shopkeepers Wiuihl 
look, and what they would say, if he sent them a throatoning loUor 
becauio they did not provide him with employmunt and pay such 
as be cimse to demand. 

We are afraid that tho retail tradesmen, who are n*)! very wins 
tbeiAsulves, are just uow acting under tho giiidiuico of otherM who 
bavo still leSs proiunsions to that quality, Thuy musi surely hav© 
discovered by fois time that tlmy only miule n laughing-stock of 
thcniselvos V)y ^ng to the t/haneollor ef tho Kxclioqiier to com- 
plain that OiVu Service clerks endeavour to turn their inodt)riite 
incomes to the beet socount by clubbing togothor t(» |iimduv»e 
go(»d» in largo quantitioe at rendy-inunoy jincos, and by thuseaviug 
' ■ llc-n 


tlioc<istof a number of middle- inen ' and tho iumvy peroentngo 
which is addod to tho actual value of ell wares hy tlm (*omjsmnd 
opumtiou of tho credit sysioni. If the civil mstvMA» had not di>^- 
roverod this means of mnhiug thuir money go a little further 
than it usihI to do, one result might Jiavo Inon a dcuinihi 
for on inoroase of snhiries at tho exp^mso of tho publlo. 
bi rein«mbewd tlmt t^o liVnVo^ i» « n>i*t«lfo t« cl»il »<"rvwiU »rc ptiiU (>v 

the .State iu ord©r that they nmy Mpetai their wuRtwi at relml 


iog emn spaces foom being fuitherocounied by suburban villas. Yet 
if a <wmaad for houses arkes it must 0© supplied, and the ifude by 
lords of manors of portions of their wastes for buildinjr would , 
compeiisato them for the probibitiem to exclude tlie public fiv,m | 
the remainder. It must always be reiiKunberied tlmt the ionl of a 
manor is. in tb© eye of the law, owner of the soil of tho wasto 
lantk bmngSng to and it can bnrdir bo that a h>gal right ia to 
be token n>way without compensation beoausu it hapj^ens to exist 
in foe .neitflilKnirliood tff a larym towm The discussion of this 
aubjentitt nwlianuint will pudiablT result iu the establishment of 
somo equitable principle for foe adjustment of conflicting riabtsor 
clobna But beyond the line which xuay be thought uecosfory lor pro- 
sorvhtg in perpetuitj sufficient open spaces for (mh air, exercise, and 
reexemiott, Itmnit be advamiigeous to the country socially, ecotiorai- 
caHv, and dnaneUUy, font every acre of its cultivable sou should be 
rendfW ea ptoduettve as pomibk. We do not think, therefore, 
that foe pdrinei^e on whadh foe General Inclosure i^ct was 
founded onglit to be haeUfy abendotieA But at the aamo iimo H 
k eadsdaBbiuy to know Ikot tbero long oxkt in the more 
iDOuntaiiioae ^ri^oC tirie oountrjr oxtBMive wastes too poor in 
quafibf fbr 01^ pniy n osa Of agricaKun) improvemont. When tiie 
Lidawio (IkMmBdaaKnen hneo done tkob best or worst, there 
wittatBl rsiMiii ait laant oaw-sbrth'of the entire am of 
and Welsa as fiMte paUin aejojfinettt an it ban erat been. 


tKB iBAnmaBr akd. ■ms cLmT. 

yTlitMrtnindtfant4iMaMpM^«IMlAfkolangsiev«d at the 

■d tirettM^ahooM nudw 
tluwedatMtedthMa. It 
is »».«msinilnnew|eaS'«o ire ma w i* thtlf tk^.hnre ^niMtUac 
to M iwliinnifl^lwwnkioiii^ on IbanaHdnM. and ^tTS 
ChasbtiOonBA dtkor'O o eiM H dino- A ansd nti odi han* wkb feata 

Msal^a yiffy r 

ofn^il|ndo«<nk . fteowMawy kanaB l »ld a > i ii rt ii!!| i i 
n>4h ia | naas. b«»M» y a j a nn e hn»t>t' t ai tV aa a ' re d i nn i itbd»-«iiri»’ 
-''-’i.lwdantiiMdiifnwito dMtn diM Ibr 'kMiNe 





sbopu ; tboy aro paid iu order to doctfrUiia kinds work, and if it 
can be sliown mIIut that any of tho wmii is superfluous, or that 
more clerks at© ©iiiployfd to do it than «ro rvitlly ro(.|uirud, or that 
tho ch rkrt are paid too highly in ])roportiou to tho limrkut \alm) of 
tludr 9 tTvinC'«. Mr. 1 /owi*, wo aro Huro, will be very glad lo Ic-ur 
of it, and he may b© tnihicd to do what is iiorM‘y;i©vy if ho that 
there h any ground for these representations. U Ap[)«Ar{i tliat an 
attempt has ako bcfii made to persuade the Uirccluri of the Ikuk 
of England to ooort*© tlieir clerks into devoting tlwif earnings to 
tb© support of i-etttil tnulesnien. There is a tradition tlmt the 
Directom of that inatiiutioti once pams^d a law afmtnst moic»tncho4 
duritm business hours, and we have sfuno rscolh iHdon of anotlun' 
set of Bank Directors ksuitig a foolish and futile decree ugaiu'^t 
Imfrovident marriages on the part of their clerks. But ou the 
pment oocasion the freedom of tho clerks to buy their pruvi- 
^ons whore they please was folly recognkiMl; and the ^illy 
^mon who introduced foe qiiostioii took nothing by hk uiutioii. 
It k evident that a cenaiii section of the shopkc^jiiiig 
oomniunity k pretty much in font state of nund wlnrh 
is ssaociatod with ** mttoning and warning letters signed by 
** Mnty Aiine.^’ Amianvoof this cbarKOtcr has in faia nlrrady 
beflfi eiiculated among the clergy ©f the Church of England. I t 
purports to be written by Tmdesuian/' but It heaw ihu 
oounter-eignature of ** Arthur d Beckett,” aud is slafffd t * b© 
ksaed by older of foe Commlttoeof an Association which rnil.^ 
stielf foe '^Kational Chamber of Trsde,” and of which Mr. a t 

would eeem to ho Becrutary. The '’Iradesnian ” jirnfufman to h.u 
* profound Tespect for the cior^ and great confidf.nico iu th© 
SDUiidaees both of their heads end hearts,’ and ho is anxious tb.ii 
it dhoiflid he understood that he dkcliams entirely nuy and 
evety itotiim of u thrent ” ; only be feels bound to W'Arn the rb.*rgy, 
fli u fttoiid, that if they perskt in buying good.s ‘at Civil S« rv) 'o 
Storee they will ** produce bitter and un-Chrkiiau fooling^,*’ ood 
iliuto eneof to Sttffkr for it It k not explained how th©fio 
told feelings wiH take ©dbe^ but the drift of fii© 

toTtosnnpkto toit eppeinrs to be, that it clcagy go astray r 
fl fo toiite G»HMtowmve Btores, foi^' must not be wmuwd il tliM 
;itoilpieltoW jefo foe Lihetafom Society. It i»ay to leiunf 

bstold hoidly find a moie spiiropriot© meaii<i of gumg 
^m^mrnrnA tm-^Cfoiktlan animosity/* 
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Tile ** Tradeaman*’ aigueii)K«t ibe OcHoperattvi AiWflt it t it m i i are 
unfair, beoauae they aw^ oigaiiUcd tor the delSbei^ ^ 

taking away the tiiiiiiii|i^ in# wary meaiia of Utelmn mm a 
largo and mpeotable oMtila of romnaible and liaidrWomii{g meiL” 
But, in point of fao^ tlie*o aeeociationa m eatahlwedi ival with a 
iriow to injure any aite« butin order to increase the xwoiitoeeor "a 
large and xeapeetable elaae of responsihle and hatd-wotklii|r men/' 
who are thua epimled to make a better providon for tbelr ftmilies, 
and alaotofumlBli woU'-paid employment to a largestaff of ^^eska and 
warehouae^aen. It must not oe f^urgotten that there are grocers, 
haWdashem, &e., in the Co-oporadvo Stores as well at in the 
retail ahopt) and if the stores were to be shut up, not onlv would 
the classes who now dool there bo injured, but a large body of 
asaiatants would be deprived of a livelihood. Moreover, there are 
many retail tradesmen who are affiliated to tbs stores ; to that 
even all the shopkeopors are not on one side.* The " Tri^sfnau " 
goes on to show what constitutes the special unikirness of 
the Co-operative Stores; but his feelings are somewhat too 
much for him, and after a few gasps he becomea ungrammatical 
and incoherent. As for as we can make out, however, the 
following crimes are alleged against the co-operative people. They 
give no credit, they deliver no goods, they do not provide 
attractive preinist's; they are patronised by large numbers of the 
dergy fmd gent^, and oven by members of the aristocracy. The 
obviouRfouclusion to bo drawn from this indictment is, that shop- 
keepers who do not waste their resources in credit and flashy 
premiHCfl, and who separate the charge for goods from the charge for 
the carriage of goods, give great satisfaction to all classes. I]ho 
wondwr is that the Tradesman should not see this, and advise 
his fellows to go and do likewise. The tnith is, the main difference 
between the co-operative shops and other shops is simply that the 
former place all their cus^mers on an honest equality by insisting 
upon ready-money payment^, and further by having a fixed price 
for every article, which can be at once ascertained hy reference to 
the list of prices which is issued periodically. And these advan- 
tages are ostcemod so highly that people are willing for the 
saSo of them to go a long way to the stores, and to wait in a 
crowd, and to lose a great many little attentions which would pro- 
bably bo paid to thorn in an ordinary shop. If the shopkeepers 
would only do business on the same principles, they would find 
that customers would be delighted to come to them. The ** Trades- 
man " seems to think he has inado a good shot at the clergy when 
bo says that “ the temptation to buy cheaply assails very 
eucc^SHfully a large and important section of society but vo 
Imagine that the ** Tradesman ’’ and his friends are also in the habit 
of buying in the cheapest market, as well as of selling their goods 
at ns high a price ns they think they can get for them. Why 
should a clergyman hand over to a shopkeeper the savings which 
be would otherwise be able to apply to the oducatUm of his 
children, or perhaps to the relief of tlio poor and sick P Why, for 
example, should a clergyman who can buy arrowroot ot one 
shilling a pound, pay two or three times as much for it to a shop- 
keeper, ana thus reduce the quantity at bis disposal for distribution 
among the poor P Nobody desires to do any harm to the shop- 
keepers, but thoro are some other people in the world who also 
deserve consideration, and if the shopkeepers persist in doing 
buainiDSs in a perverse and foolish manner, they must take tho 
consequences. 


FORG;/rA*N. 

T hose who object to Mr. Albory’s play ns too long ought to 
romombor that it occupies the eveuing as well as any sub- 
stitute that is easily available. But as a work of art it* is uu- 
doniably faulty in construction, and some of the characters are 
made to utter spaeobos which cannot without protest bo allowed 
to puss for coinoojr. The peer and the gardener who have served 
together as officer and private soldier at Waterloo need not, we 
think, have searched so far back iu history for a pretext for iig> 
troducing those iatercstiug relics, the sabre and the snuff-box. 
One cannot but feel compassion for the actor— a veteran of the 
stage, if not of the army — on whom tho autlior has imposed the 

alMurd duty of j - --- > - -- 

cottage with the 


the sword-exercise in front of his 
sabre wKich he had carried at Waterloo. Wo 
would suggest that, AS tho opening of this pl^ is not particularly 
lively, the gardener's daugnter might avail herself of the intro- 
duction of this formidaUo weapon to sing^^l# sabre demon 
p^re while executing the movements of attack and defence for 
which the limbs of her valiant and venerable parent must be 
almnst too stiff. Conaidoriug tbot^both the peer and the ffiidener 
must be) older than the century, it would seem that the other relic 
of Wuierloo, which is a snulf-box indented by a bullet is lilraly 
to bc« more useful to them than the sword. But in the mterest of 
spectators it is to be observ ed that tbe swoid is hroimbt out onoe and 
token away, whereas the peer demands a pinob of A# gardener's 
•null' with such exasperatmg iteration as to enable ue wbsn the 
curtain falls to assure our irrenoh iHenda that Waterbo ii 
avenged at lust. 

Thy gardener's daughter marries Claude Redmib lb# puhntar^ 
^“gleets bis young and pretty wife, and thereby dtowJtNitbn 

S ' of her father. But when his emotion is enifesri, b# 
at it is *'new bread which tronbles him. Wa AiwP 
!hd j 3 iiilics who improve this play in ex^n to us mSSSi' 
^ Btupidit^^ is trns Ihat 

WthfijT ft uveiy silly ap^ that aotoiB 



io utter in the eoiims4x(pie!ili^^ 

Mr. Tcdbr for mapipliB. 
and it is ^ 

actor sMs In diAnnt 
thatheisnolliaMy. Mr« howawi 
People go to the tmeotmwlmre no aolatdaca^j^ no^aiiA oil- 
gmslcimiedy/'bttt^mplytoioeHT.Todio* 
annoimces that be aims at soAM^g Ughmtbma i^^ 
we are entitled to compltin If bo mils lower. 9 !b# manager of 
the Globe Theatre appeam to have engaged in a landwaMci^ 
to produce something like the comedies of tby hie 1u.|tqbarts^ 
an<t probably he could not find a more compmattt aashmnS in jRich 
an imdsirtaldng than Mr. Albery. But almoui^ Hr. ItobsKtaon 
often wrote veiy poor stuff, he was never Taker ; end we do not 
think that ho could either have himself introOttoed or endmd tbo 
interpolation of such an outrage on good taate as thh mention iOf 
new breadi” Conaidering that this phy begina with one wed^ 
ding and ends with another, there would have been psriuipe ame 
pertinence in mentioning ** plum-cake "as the pmtoniiedoiUiO of 
the horticultural hero's discomposare. We ore, hvoumd in Ae 
last act with a view of a breakfost-tiible upon wbiob^ le n 
wedding-cake, and one of the charactem* makes it the ocemion of 
a remark which we should fear might be discouraging to pemona 
about to marry. The effect of the remark is that os a wedding* 
cake is white outside and dark within, so married Uto often pxe* 
sents a bright exterior whore there is a miserable hos^ WemM 
say that that venerable institution, wedding-cake, Isiatiber bardiijr 
treated by the author in his desire for epigrammatie smartness. 
The insiao of a cake is at any rate less unwhotssoms than tim 
outside, and although the joy which attends a wedding may ba 
factitious and conventional, it may nevertheless be the becdnmng 
of a life of real, although sober, happiness. There is, however, # 
certain propriety in the use of this comparison Hose Cudlipp, 
because her husband, the artist, with his good looks and slighw 
foppish manner, resembles the ornamental exterior of a eidre, while 
bis conduct has produced on her father an effect similar to that of 
the interior when eaten in too large quantity. This artisfy as 
played by Mr. Montague, seems to core much more for binaaelf 
than for his wife or any other woman, and his frequent ehaUM of 
dress, although justified or perhaps required by changes of time 
and place, leave an impression that man-millineiy is a prindpsl 
clement in the character. Taking the three parts m Claude Bed- 
ruth, Rose Cudlipp who becomes his wife, and Lady Maude who 
disturbs their domestic happiness, and looking at.them frem the 
point of view of the clothes-philosophy of Mr. Carlyle, we have to 
remark that tixe first dresses above, the second on a level witb^ 
and the third decidedly below, their respective circumstaiicee. 
l^orhaps, like tho young Indies iiT Midd&nuirohf Lady Maude^ 
being well bom, might claim tho privilege to be plainly dmse^ 
and wo suppose that in the last scene the idea of pemtenoe ia 
meant to bo conveyed by a gown of Quaker-like simfuieily. Still 
the impression which tho tailoring anan^ments of the whole 
play make is that the display of the personal ffiaoea of the unttabk 
painter was their leading object The title of the play is 
und the moral, wo suppose, is that such a good-looxiog man# ae 
nicely dressed, ought oy a woman to be forgiven eveiything. But 
the final tableau, where Rose and Claude striEe an attitude em- 

brace, does not excite any great enthusiasm among the mdience^ 
who perhaps have not ouito made up their miode upon the quee* 
tion whether on erring nusbaod ought to be more readily flnglyeA 
because he comes home in knickerbock^. 

It is really touching to observe the eagerness of the pablio to 
recognise and reward any moderately auccesaful eflfort to ansuie iL 
A play by Mr. Byron which immediately preceded JWpfrusii, and 
_ .... V.. .V.. pertwmed ip m 

of 


which wu hope is by this time forgotten, 
bouses for 1 30 nights, ^though it was one of tibe monk 4 
this author's fabrics. To judge from 
Albery islikely to be equally sucoeeafod 

tho Globe Theatre, which certainly we shoi _ , 

grudging eyea In one respect he baa improved thia tskaf 
plays of Mr. Robertson, in v^tob eating and drinUog wem 1 SNsii(g^ 
into undue prominence. A pretence is made at euttihg w thq 
bride-cake already mentioned, hut nobody even metepda to Iwt 
and there is no other feeding-time in the pity. on ^ other 
hand, smoking is introduced in this, as in almoit e?e^ otiier 
modem play ; and without going the brngA of ingnlti^ is toma 
writers nave done, what is the useof Mr, Rtohard ADow, Tre may 
be permitted to ask what is the use of Ur. BiobiidAillo^ 
pipe, which can scarcelj be conrideied oitoanieiiitir^^W^ 

wonder whether the people who object to In 

carriers go to theatres, and, if bo, whether thsy Ulm ^ 
find there P Perhape in dearth of other aoveltiee/' 
a manager's purpose to advertise that at that 
would bo pennitted upon the stad#* We sihSM^t 
view this waotice with eome baieiiiiy, asA 
of the snuff-box which was so valiishle to 
in the last century; bntlfe Albenrhai iaiiM 
play both of tt^and tqktim «»4 M 
prodkalityof dmmaiio toeetoesa whhm am 
haiwbie. It k the frihbi tomdl 
ai^ we have psrfiips dai 

tlMM. Tlim* 

laeiMit 

li 
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^cm-aiidHi«Mwr •whkih 

mbrntmOadio ik»wcAa of Jbr« Boborticm avA Ur. 

Tno whotev potitolY or' htxAlj apoken, is that the 

fonkino Aiiaiatic pro&et or the age is a pony^ although oot 
aowholaaome, ]^t The ovop ia tmaU and poor, hi aplta of the 
aoooiinigeiiieot which le offerea by two worlds ihr diligsmt ciiltiva* 
thm. It ia cttrioua to cdiaarte that Ur, ItobertsouNi plays ere 
almoat at popular in America aa in England, altbou^ wo ahonld 
think that Cher$, with iti picnicking btuSnesa in the Crimea* could 
only be endurable by an inienaely patriotio nudienoe. An inspoc- 
tion of ih» theatrical advertimmenta of New York may auege'^t a 
doubt whether Ameiicia haa any drmuatie literature at all. We 
seem to diaooTer In the lowest deep a lower d<«ep of literatr dosti-* 
tution if we imagine an Amerioon dramatist setting to wonr with* 
out any Court or ariatocraoy to build upon. Ma Albory*s play is 
fbundod on a poem of Mr. Tennyaon'e, which supposes utility, 
which depends on monarchy. Such a play, therefore, would have 
been itnpoaeible in Amfirica, We really hope that Sir Charles 
IHlke will conaider this, and wMl pauso before ho resolves to sweep 

S aU dramatic posaibilitiea. Itenders of Mr. Forsiter> Zi/e ttf 
SIS wUl have been struck by the evidence which it a(1*ord.H of 
the dulneaa, in an Enrliah point of view, of American society. The 
aome ini^hence may be dmwn from the eagerncM of Americiin 
newepapera to impoSk Europenn news. It spptinra to us to be clear 
that monaroby and aristocracy are worth preserving for dramatic 
purposes, if for nothing else. The character of Claude Ilodruth 
the painter could not he adcmiatcly developed unless he could be 
plac^ between the haughty Lady\Maude and the gcuitlo Ko«*c. 


REVIEWS. 


FHIEDRICirS PIARY OP THE COUNCIL.*' 

T his Piary of l)r. Friedrich's lias an historical os well ns n 
personal interest. It goes over much of thu same ground as 
the iMfw9 of Quiruuniy to which the author is reputed to have 
l^en a contributor, but with the more minute filling in of doinila 
which belongs to a private journal written from day to day, and 
evidently published as it was written. In somo oiisos, as is imtural, 
names and particular circiimstmices, only revealed in confidence, 
have to be suppressed; but if this necessity detracts sumewhut 
fmm the completeness of the narrative, it does little to miir 
its general interest The Diary is written throughout cfirmUo 
valama, with the freodum iina vivid disliuctnoHs of a keen observer 
engaged in jotting down the experiences and iniprcNsions of tho 
hour, though its publication is no doubt intendoil also to servo an 
ulterior purpose, which may be gathered from tho closing words 
gf tho preface : — We too aru contending for tho authonty of 
true and genuine Councils and their <leorees, for the tradition 
of the holy fathers against Papal mandates, issued at what our 
bishops themselves in Itoine described os ii pseiidti-Couneii.'* A 
narrative must inevitably bo more or hjss (•oluiircd by the feelings 
and couvictious of tho author. oMpcially whore, os in this cshc, the 
situation is a critical one, and the sentimeota it evoles are of a very 
emphatic kind. But there is a transpartmt freshness and simplicity 
about Dr. Friudrich's nianncrof writing which excludes oil suspicioii 
of disingenuous sperial pleading ; and, indeed, in a work appear- 
ing with the atitbor’s name within a year of ^ho e\ontb related, 
and when nearly nil th(3 actors are still in a poaitiun to challenge 
its accuracy, such an attempt would be hardly conceivable. Nor 
was Dr. Friedrich's an unknown name in (lormony befote. lie is 
a man of about thirty-fivo. and bad for Hcveral years been u distiu- 

S uished member of tho Theological Faculty at Al^iuieh. When 
If. DulUngaris letter requeatiug him to unaertake the im^iortfint 
office of theologian to Cardinal Hohoiilohe, brother of the thwi 
Bavarian Fhunier, reached fiini, he was busily ooiploycd iu study- 
ing from maatMcripts on the sprtt the bistoiy of the Council of Trent; 
To suppose that ell the so-called ** theologians (or olticial coun- 
sellors), of whom every bishop brings one to a Coundl, w'ore 
equally qualified for thair post would be a great mistake. Tho 
Ajchhishop of Munich, for instance, took bis own secretary, who 
admitted that he hod studied nothing beyond ephemeral literature, 
and had no acquaintance with original authorities. And wfaou 
Friedrich spoke to him ct the impoitatice of sudi studies for the 
Mshopa fuA their oMian, he replied, You know little of the 
bish(^ if y<m supjpoae th^ study anything oe you would wish 
it studMi.'^ Even a ve^ kamed num. like Dr, Hipler, theolodan 
to BttMl Ktemeota of Ermlmid, hod mode no spociol study of 
the MptMUty question, os no sort of iotimalion nod been given 
to the bishops M w*hat oubjedn were to he diseuseed in tbo 
Comidil; indeed the reports oonmit is to this particular matter 
bed been to the lost offleiaUy coBtradicted. And such jealoiutv 
of the Ihecme ef men of mark was felt omoim Mm dominant 
party that, os the stoCicni at Muouduan attendant of theAidi- 
bM^ of Bomberff'a oriked Dr. FnedriMi If he sms going to 
Bomeas a spyf lik anbseqnsni tSsdwere 

etiiions eaou^ but we cenaot diM imeii them liere^ Be 
lonnd tbit tha fnrthor amtth be imfiM tbn Itm theehs^ wni» 
iimhBteds a Fkoerian 






gad he ima hetuoSy cautioned egthud Ike . lnM 
poised W thm at Borne, by a idtolar, w^ ebeirmt^ 
well XHUUhges^ win not gouMt there, oa be mklit neeee intutn/’ 
The landlord qf bk hotel at Trent raplted to ouiudiljr# he 
was ceytM^ a clergyman of some sort, but wbetherCnOdUe or 
Protestant be could not tell ; hod only ssim hint soy mesa th 
the Gorman church.’* 

Dr. Friedricli reached I^me on December a, a week before the 
opening of the Council. Ilk knowledgQ,ofbooks was for wider than 
his ktiowlodge of men or public afiait*s, and he wa^ only graduiilly 
undci^ived lU to tlio real statu of things in the Church. But his 
mental dovelopmeut, ns he tells us, made gigantic strides at 
and from a very early period he ceawHi to'have any confidence in the 
Mtahility or atraightiorwnnlness of tliet opposition, and felt sure that, 
tho pnwAmme of tlio Curia would he carried out to the hittei* 
end. The wording of the first official draft of the Conciliar regn- 
liitions, corubiiuHl with a little acquaintimee with ** the lloman 
atinnimhens niul tJio origin, devolopmctit| and grounds of thi« 
infallioilist theory,'* supplitxT matter for grave suspicion ; and 
the notorious desgu of carrying the dc^ma by acclaniation,** 
openly procleiiueil rn tho Ch'iUii (MUoiivtt, eoufiniieil it. The 
persiMteut resolve, in' defiance of precriltMii, to exoludo Catholic 
! IfoverumcntH fmtii all piirttcipntion in the Council vriis rignificanl, 
i and thu niiiumty, who wore always looking out elsewhere for 
the help they c’rniM not find In themselves, felt sensibly their 
disappointment of any such oxturiml support. As soon as tho 
C^iuncil wjis opened, the ovideucesof every tiling being prearranged 
for a foregone coriclusioii ritptdly multiplied. The widi-knowti 
acoustic defects of the (Council IJ'alt; thu nlmost entire exolusiou 
of thu iniuority from tlie various Commissions; the prohibition of 
extra conciliar meetings of bishops; thu striuttent control of tho 
press; and the peremptory order to Tlnuuer to allow no one even to 
fti'u the ItogulnlioUH of tho Council of Trent, wlrffeh presented a 
glaring coniraht to the fii'st, and still more to thu second. Older of 
! BuwineK.H imposed on the X'aticau Synod — to sMynotbing of the scuii- 
I dnlous oiiira^iu on th(« t'halduan Patriarch, and thu fitraiige uttur- 
‘ luices of the l*ope i>n all s<»rtH of oerasions, us when hu oaliotl I ho 
Munich I'liciiltv of The«dogy heretical ” — wore but a few of tht» 
signs that, could hardly bo inisinterpreted. What respect wna felt 
• fur till* ** holy V nticaii Council ” by the higher miwurs thciiisulvos, 
who thought it n ^erviconblo iuHirimient for iuHiciing a new orotMl 
on till? musses, may bu informd fidin their presenting ** a wrutchod 
patclnvork ’* compiled by two Je.Mnits, Franxolin and li^hrader 
as tbo original draft of tho Ar/M»wm rh >fV/c, and entrusting tho 
revision after the iMiigli handling it n^adved in the coursu or tb*- 
batu to ruiotlier.lesuit, lv)eutp*n, who had aetnaJly bami imprtiHmrsi 
for crimiiml ufi’enc»*.s by the J ioly Ollire. So again, to taka a difi'ereiit 
illustration oftln* same supercilious tivatment, AnUinelliconmmtided 
all tlie bishops lodged in thu (^iiiritmh twelve in niitnbm*, to attend 
the baptism of a child of tho ex-Dukuof J’anna on a morning 
fixed for h Ses?«ion of the ('oiincil. Already, before tho end of 
l)eccinlK*r, Dr. Kri**drieh hud ohst*rvcd on, a nmiurk of tho AUffvmmtr 
7sv\hw(f that, iiist'Mid of a ‘CSynod of Jiohbfirs,** hko that of 
I'iphesiis, this w'onld bo a Symsf of SycxipliHuts, It will bo both 
ill one." ** Count I. ' said bi* fell ushaimKi of being a Catholic 
prii*st when ho suw a Council l rented like a comedy, and tho 
Op}K)sitioii complnifietl bitterly of being “ treaUnJ like iliinkiea; " but 
llii'V took their smubbing meekly to excite any very profound 
syiiiputhy or respect. Many of them in ftw’t *^baa never broken 
with thoir i'llramiiritam' antiMiedcnta, and only wanted to prcsimt 
an iippeurnncu of op]Kmition whlcb might tell in their favour nl 
Ikuiic." FdrsUr (of Breslau) “was a Jeanit iu act, if in woids 
one of tbo Opposition.'’ Keitcler, who profeoeed to lead them, 
never seemed to know' hie own mind from one day to another, and 
w'oa always, so t<» sp»uik, trying to badge, and he wua living In tin* 
(.leeiiit) (iermun < '<ilh*gi‘. llaynald, who complained that at thi> 
Council there were ** inatriiirchs inaluad of patiiait^hd,*' lurd e 
.fwmit **theologiftu.'’ BoUiU^ber from thu flrat betrayed signs <ii 
weakness, and while bitterly denouncing thu new dogma in pii- 
vate, could only reply, when asked whai he would do if it 
after all carriifd. “Ah, that I really don’t know.’' Moat of flnni 
knew little of thu subject in debate, and thero were no rivniiabl' 
T(*aour(M.‘e for studying it ; for booka and mauuacripts cannot be tiiKi n 
away from tho libraries at Home, and tboru are hardly any luiHh hi 
theological works, except by Italians, hi las found there. Heh l* . 
j who baa since bucciimbud.said that he Itiul studied Chun li hisforv 
I for thirty years, and could discover no trace of L’apal iidiiilibility ii> 

' thu early iigos. Jlollinger was felt all along to be standing bi'llin i 
tho Opposition, and Cardinal Bix/.arri, who judged of hmi 
what bo saw' of bis professed followers, expressf^u regret tlinf if 
bad not been summoned to Bomu, for then In; could lisivi; bi" n 
won over lifM.'oim* an advocate of tho Curia. With 
niate of thu Opporition as a ^col of naughty childj-eii, ii i 
perhaps not wonderful to bear of Cardinal Bnruabo mjiindly nilm;. 
the Oriental inisitionary and bishops for ** eating the Jv»p- s IjiTM.' 
attd resisting his will,*'* and threatening to unforc(t obi iJicnc:': on 
them. 

The theological standard of tho majority may be inferred horn 
nsniatk made to Friedrich by the Canon Do Angelis on ^ 

pomphleti, that they required an answer*’; but wlum io*kcu ii ii*» 
Inaw bow to answer tbom, ho said No, but it is clear to me 
oaowor must be given." ( if course none wasatteinphal. ntill mnr* 
oiianwteristio was the prmMisai, seriouriy snhTt^n^. of trying t<f 
iOiiia foroiufo which might cover the ia/albbiJity erf 
Jklnica Popoi witboiii cbwbiog with bislojy by asserting 
lUiaiU^eTtiunr priaJeoemow- i * 
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yemoostTata agilbst the 0xp#jttaiu^ the defii^tidn tothe Popa^ 
heealled bim (in refetenca to « Uhriatmin obaorfatice at Rotta) 
** the ■ab-deaconin the itaUe **— oamely, a donkey, and 
the Cardinal had made ibiUiriemoiMtrancesaffu^ the dennitloii 
of the Immaoalatd Conooption, but they were aiaually refuted by the 
fact of iU being pisooooiuied on a morning tvheu the aim dione 
with peculiar brilliaiicy. No wonder that some high dignitaHea 
thougot Pina waa not quite in hU right mindL’* For inde)>endence 
and moral courage there waa notiuudi, in truth, to chrwiie between 
the two rival partica. Ilefelo cotnpaied the majority to a bull 
luahing at a red handkerchief, and the minority was deacribed by 
one of tbemielvea aa juat like a boy on a rccking-horae, brandiah- 
ieg a wooden aword, and tbiukiog himself n great hero, while 
never moving from tho aaiuo spot/' They were nlwaya for 
waiting, and they wnited, oa Dr. Friedrich prophuaied they would, 
^'till the yoke waa iixed tirmly on their iiecka.” Vet the more 
they yielded, the leaa excuac of ignonince could they plead 
for their weakneaa. Ouo archbiahop, who bad only been converted 
from inlaUibiliain since coining to Koiuo, oilorcd a thousand 
pounds reward to any oiio who would produce ii single teatiniony 
to Papal infallibility from tho ancient Church. One poafugo 
was presented lo him, but it turned out to be apiirioue. The 
decisive step wliicii alone would have given urnctical elfect to their 
protests the minority always shrank frina luaing whep it came to 
tho point, and that was to hroak oil' all coiincxiou with the Council 
till their demands wore complied witii ; they forgot that oven 
Bellariniuo teaches tlie duty of resihtiiig the Pope when the 
interests of the (Church are in jeopardy. Somo few of them 
probably, like Darboy, agreed with the liberal Denodictiiics of 
&lonte Cosaiiio, who thought it would bo a misfortune for 
the Church if the majority did n(it catry their point, for it 
would only defer a crisis which had now become inevitable for the 
welfare of tib Church.*’ One bishop alone never inhered, and 
that was Stroasmayer ; but he was not aupnorted by tho rest. 
Dr. Friedrich gives a graphic description of tuo famous scene in 
Council, which IMtrainontane jourijalisis and prelates have so 
vehemently denied, and which led tho Prussitm military bishop 
to observe that in (jorinaiiy an assembly of slioomakers would 
hate known better how to ikdiate. Thrice Strosaniayer protested 
with uplifted hands agHinsl this violent interruption, but he was 
rung down by tho Legate's boll, wliilo the majority shook their 
tints in his face, iiiid screamed at the top of tlielr voices. ** Nos 
omnea te damimiiiUH.” One voice only was heard to reply Kgu te 
nun dnmno.” It wita llishop Place of iMarsoilles who spoke. 

It is true certainly that the op£)oneiits of the Curia Jiad not a 
pleasant life of it at" Koine. Dr. Dressel, n friend of tho author's, 
waa aumumneil before the police, and ordered to leave tho city, on 
the mere suspicion of being associated with Jiim iu writing tho 
articles in the AUifcmeiuc Zliiimpf and ho hiuiself was throatened 
with a similar fate ; Htrossmayer s theologian was brought before 
tho Inquisition anil reprimanded; lionian clericH openly boasted that 
tho Oppo:dtioD WAS to bo suppressetl by measures of police, and 
worn not slow to Huuplcment force by calumny, Raying that it %vos 
Jiigh time for the derman bishops to return homo to their miS' 
irossoa.’' CiUuiiiuiare nudacter" became a recognized rule of 
action. Two Oriental bishops of the minority were impri.Houed by 
ilic Inmiisition, and the system of es|donage rei ulled the Komo of 
.hivonm H djiys— *'<uira plena et litora muUo delutore fonnit.” A 
I'apal otlicer »tiited that “ out of lifty ponions lifieen were spies,” 
iind he eniinieraled among them a maruuis, a shoemaker, and some 
|V)rler». Wliole bniidles of letters and books were detained at the 
\)8l Otlice, that the minds of the Fathers might not bo dis- 
I rnoted ” by receiving them. Dut from the lii'St J 3 r. Friedrich had a 
i h*nr \ iew, and inude no secret uf it. lie declnunl that he never could 
or would rc(:o;>ni/o the Council as (Fk^umemcal, that all the so- 
< ailed (Icncral Councils of iho middle ages were in fact only Wes- 
tern Synods, and that decrees drawn up in the form of a Pupal 
Constitution could not be (JOoumenical. lie waa quite aware that 

J ioiuevcring oppo^ili.in might end in schism, and said that, “if 
tome and I lu) nwi joiity foavd tho noassity on them, they mast 
accept It”; In' dui not feel equal to “converting all Church his- 
tory into a vast system of lies,” and lie could not regard tho 
Circeks as heroins lor ropndiatiug Curialism. Nor did tho visihlo 
results of tho ra'Nil rtijimv appear more lovely in his eyes on 
clo^r acqnainlHin •* during several months' n^sidciice in Home. 
Noiilier llio piety nnr tlm morals of tho place iniproasod him 
favourably. 'I’lm hnbitiud chattering and promeua^ng in St. 
J'oteria, tho gnping irrevercnco at tho Iltdy Week Couuuuuiona, 
and the polkii lunys played on the organs during mass, were very 
unedifying novelties to a CJenuau ecclesiastic; and there waa 
wroiao beliind. ** I Icntln'niMn novor sur[msaed modem Komoi’^ 
The tribes of nuaiks had a lonthsomo appearance, and the Arch- 
bisliop et Munich ciuuplainod that, with one aolitary exceptioiL 
lie had ant found o single edifying convent iu Home. It seemm 
open to question, under existing circumstances, whether the rule 
oelUiacy ought to be ununtmued. Dislum Dinkel of Aiunbanr 
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«etu*Uy thouglit n oertain kind of concul)ma«o admusiUo, miS 
nubon llATtitt of r«<l«fbom-n utronR infaUibUi»t— h*d recciretd 
WTend appluxition. from rrotMtimt iMrtots who wero 
wiUiflffM emuom to th« Cbuich if marriage of the dergy and 
tha .en^ for llm huil|r mro ctmeaded. It wm tho prorailinir 
-view, 1 m, Fiioilrioii. MiUa lU^ in Borne, and oven in tha 

that BmlMtenta Jaiii a auoa noml Ufa than Catholka. 

‘ aSiiig* t» fold BoaKbtdtMh dairna to hh tha taae^ 


of puw dootrim Mid mofatU^.to i tm ai lriafo ia lMi a , of ^ Siathaoft* 
eouragiqg and. roalriqg aaptal 'df Mph^l^ttqgk «hem,.:S|» 
tickets were dram in j p eeence joi a iwspSmb!^^^ 
boy in a sontane holqinff a onmill^ bids Ju^ Ji^ 
with this odd cojnpoiina of xelimoa si 4 MIpllKf . iSese iMui a 
“ Hus-cuU, which lmme•aetllall^a•phea%^er,m^^ 
and which the author describes with a etpriUib Muntenea^ of 
detail, into which we will not shock purresdefs^ 
ing him. There are inanv other intefesting oiabMeO;loiiaMoii b 
the Diary, which wont of space compels m to pass ovor; nor can 
extracts or abridgments give any adequate idea of l^wqrk naeas-' 
narily written in a desultory style, where the i mpre ssi ai g maiidy 
depends on a succession of varied and mlnuta tmicbea. Those woo 
i-eail German will hud it abundantly worth their while b azamiae 
it for themselves, as well for the light it throws on the saont his^ 
tory of the Council as for the incidental revelattoM of the ahamcjter 
of various personages prominent on both sides in Uie present omifliot 
within the Catholic pale. Tho last two sections ore, howevoiv too 
characteristic to bo passed over, and with a brief notice of them 
we muRt ci)ucliido our review of this unique and vexy suggestive 
volume. 

Oil the 13th of 3 ray Dr. Friedrich went to take leave of tha 
Archbmhop'of Munich before quitting Home. “How happy I 
should be if I could go with you ” was the Arehbiabtm’s uxit 
reninrlc, luid he then sent an imploriug message to Dr.Dulunger to 



find then ho entieatod Friedrich to use oil bis iuflueace with 
Cardinal lluhenluhe to vote non placet in the Solemn Session; 
“ for if ti Uonmu Cardinal has the courage to say non nlavel, it will 
bo earier lov tho bishops to do so.” The next and last entry in 
the diary is two months later, under date of “ Munich, zi July, 
1870.” Tho Archbishop had rcacbefi Munich at midnight ou 
the 19th, and on that morning the 'J'hei^logicul Faculty were 
summoned* to his palace, with Dr. Dbllinger at their Iicad. After 
greetings ou each aide, there was a short pause, and then the 
Archbishop said, “ Jionm Imita r;*/— gentlemen, you know 
wliAt follows. >Vo rnn but submit.” Dullinger’s face spoke 
volumes, but tho Archbishop proceoilod to recount iu his own 
fii.'thion, and much tin* Htory istolJ in Qi 4 mmt$t tho last move.4 
of tho Opposition, the counter-move of the iufallibilist leaders, 
tho iimnucuvring of tlio Dope, and the final result. At last he 
turned to Dtillinger, hiuI said, “Are we then to befjin again to 
labour for tho holy Church ? ” D(»lling«r replied iu bis peculiarly 
sharp innnnt r, “ I'l s, for tho old Church'.” The Archbishop W‘itu 
dilliculty controlled his rising anger, and said, “ There is but one 
Church, n<} new and no old one,” wnea Ddllinger promptly inter- 
poj»ed, “ A now one has been madeJ*' Then the Archbishop, who was 
in toiu-M, tloimdorod about in a hopeless sort of way, first observinff 
thero had con.'ilantly been changes iu the doctrines of tho Church,” 
and then, perceiving what a sensation the statement Imd made on 
hi^ audit! ir.^, eorn^cling himself by adding, “1 wean the dogmaii have 
ol ten rccpiii'edexplnimtions.” What dogma was to bo explained by 
tho Vnticfiu decree ho did not add, and no further remark was 
made, ns both parties were anxious to brlngso embarrassing au 
interview to nil tnd. By the following April the rest of the 
Faculty had submitted — “ with a smile or a sigh ” — and Dullinger 
and Friedrich were excommunicated. 


HOLLAND'S RKCOLLECTIONS OF A FAST LIFJB.* 
rillJE “Kecollections” embodied in this narrativo were origi- 
-L 11 ally composed at the solicitation of the author'a fa^ly and 
friends, who were naturally desirous that one who had mh io 
much of the world, as well aa lived so long in should himself be 

the chrunicler of his own experiences, and we may fairly toy his 
adventures, at home and abroad. Seidom indeed has it b0eii Hie 
lot of any one, except a statosman^ a soldier, or a diptenimtist by 
profession, to have been brought in contact with so many diethT- 
guished persona, and os ssldoiiii has one bound by profecsional' ties 
travelled so widely, as Sir Henry lioUacid. Ilia book may take its 
place — in consideration of his opportunities for observation of men 
and cities — among that yaluable class of nnnal^ “ Mdmoires pour 
sevvir,” so welcome to the historian. Cireulating for some riffiO' 
privately in a circle of immediate friends, these “ lioiNiIieetieuii” 
ore now most properly communicated to the public ; nor does the 
writer of them stand in need of any apology for ocaupying hla 
pa^»s with personal details. On the contrary, the hsro offte atsfy 
IS by far the most interesdnu character in it ; tlm 
disangtttshed as many of them were in tni^ digr, sae, 

stand second in our esteem. Sometirneik imlaedy.iis ww At hlio 
in Ae late Mr. Crabb llobiuson’s joimui^ they exoitt U|<at 'ftaa 
they satisfy the reader’s curiosity, like good ririUreiL IhBrart 
aoenrttbar than heaid, or, if hoa>a,^ik^M^^par- 
laixt They come like Bhadowe,sodepart Oh Atolimr tasl, !^ 
recotts^ Uoxself prmenUtoiiatlio veiy iiilt 
onbrdkeii omperity. The prioebm ilftof 
sane bos bM aoooided to bim fi Ml Sbd 

nmiofftmti ond sslho ogt of Or Utoqt M 






St^aS ^ iy** jg Tiiii'iEi 

writtio wkiMl. or gai ooMitr «ainiM^ That ho wotdi han dio< 
nagoMiil hiaMiif at Stoa or 13 m^ €)oUam» at Wiaohootar or 
Maw Oo M ogo , thtro ata be Wtlo deohb daeo Uo ailad aaa 
t hyHii ^ aedf, ahll hb fonaronaoo in my Omm goth m- 


HIMgl60o t$ 

^BmlbotlrMui’’ 0 ur Um dh«iilfi«d iiid Sntmrthiff thin tb^ m. 
FornMuijf if not temott am, moT«mtnt in a fix»d fioo?e is n 
wM ni o w o their unbiittg like thnt of •0Bte;i^lniiti« re- 

qnlra no e^dwoud jpm. For otheie it i» to^ ezeoipt non 
' nneh thnekke; olid of theee 8ar Henry Hdlland U one. It is 
yeite|M more In be wondered at that fomgn twrel did not ooenpy 
mpie of Ui time then it dkL No reiy thiok j nrti ti an divided 
him iim exploren of the glolieo He had in him eome of the 
te m per e me n t of a BCungo Fmk or e Liyinmitone. He hm been a 
hem and leerlem tanw of bonee) a pre-Alpine tooristg an almoot 
uliiattitoiu wandetm by bund and eea. After a oortof rebeamal 
in IMboed of the excnmioiw in ripor yean^ bo beg^ hie 
nnmtni jotnneye— not by any meana in me corn things of tne past 
onfy--^tbaToyng6 toloeliindm 1810. Bach sn expedition more 
than ^xly years ago was adveatnxous as woU as noveL It entailed 
alongg and not always a safe, voyage ; for at the time he took itp to 
reach that ^ extraordinary island " Muired as many weeks as 
now. in a wall-eouipped yacht like Ix)rd Duiferin's, it reatiiras 


noWg in a wall-equipped yacht 


Duiferin's, it requires 


a siimlar instance of exact calculation in too cnso of a mreat, anu 
latterly an aged, traveller ; the diimer he hod ordered, tlie fiiends 
he baa invited to it two or three months before, he was sure to be 
ready for when door or diimer bell rang toe hour; and he 
accounted thia precision among the happy incidents of his 
lamblings. 

During the more than half century which bos eUipMd since my Ant 
Mttllog m Londeii [Sir Henry teils mX only two Tean occur (suU th«»c 
itevotad to Scotoh and Irish exoatsions) in which 1 have not passed two 
autumnal mouths in Jonmey or voyage abroad. In the scries of thc««e annual 
journos 1 have visited (ana most or them repeatedly) eveiy single cxpiul 
of Kurape, have nude eight voyages to the United rates and Canada, tro- 
v^ing over more than tAooo miles of the Ajnerlcaa Continent— one voyage 
to Jamaica and other West Indian islands— have besn four times in the 
East, visiting Constantinople, votioas ports of Asia Minna Damoiicus, Joru* 

- * - - ♦. W l. Im feMA lAlIvnAUH Im UmutSa 


Ac., and other excuniona which it would be tedious to ennmenitc. 

Seeing «o nutsy dtiee bd to leeiog maaj men ebo, euch ee for 
wioue reMoan hero left behind them good or evil nnmee. 
Some of them vraeetjmabof Greek orltalbn etemp— nineteenth- 
oenti^ IMonydanee or SCome^ politioel cuiioeities verifying or 
recalling to nundmenyhbtoibaccnas end ebaracton. Sir Henry 
mote than oaoe e ncounte red nynlty in ite lowest tom, and l*re- 
•idenb of B«mnhlfai vuntoua, nUe, and lernnkcbb nlike for their 
livenor their daaths. He «w the almost idiotic King of Spain, the 
BoiurbaaCharbsXV.,aeaonipnnbdby tbet hideoneMegemhbwife, 
eadthehnnd«emendvmiturer,Godoy;hemw.«adhnewtboAhr»hnm 
Uaoal||attdJeaMto»nBvb. Few tivmg men indeed could write 
Muh nmiotatbne enftw-dlmflmMh dli mika as 8b Sna 7 H qIImmI , 
FarawhecnOnaetoM thaM of Tccni^ Vianu^orBadatadtfhe 
vrooldhelikft the iatanartir in the Booh BsnalUid, or like n 
nmaaMbtehton candionbeamMiagthe nlehaba vetem in the 
BcaMBftnBftogaetodanee eaaeubrdiaim Behadindeadn 
iwdhU eafoctenilg im haoa^ MgBiiuted aia aHh.a^^ 

weamdaaaaid pshm «f the URmUMbe tmeeQae.the 


{fat InjAb XaHiSSTltte 

ouritp Bit bud ob that ttma Sir Hwny^ gogyiihtfian 
toamt In imH bt^-rcomowndog pwdbsihiigftfi^ m 

Msflidship. Tbers wm a dhorm/^ ba mys, ^^bTiirrthHmin 
fina oomitmwniSa eBbajaelnff that of hla eoBvmmdtionp hand Mb igf 
all wba kBow him. Biavoimw«n bomoiiised with them 
moats.'* Two yooso later OaaaiDg was pudhriag at Bitohttm flMi> 
severe mnsm, and Sir Henry was summemsd to sUond him e-*- 

On my return to Londeu rhe says] I hastened to LordUverpooLto rspoit 
to him on what he himaeir strongly exproised to meos a matter vftat to^his 
Govenment. Having MtisSed his inquiries os to Mr. Camiloff, he beg|^ 
meto fiiel his own pulse— the Ant time 1 hod ever doneeo. WHhout gietug 
details, I may say that I found it snob oa to lead me tosuggest on Imn^iols 


days. Two yean ofew dimbing Mount Hoclo, we find him on the 
somniit of i£tna ; then crossing the Balkan ; next taking his coffee 
with AU Pasha at Janino, as he afterwards did with Muhemet All : 
now in Algeria ) not long afterwords in the United Biates ; and hiui 
be added to his journeys one to Australia, ho might have literally 
applied to himself the Latiu poet's line : — 

fiUtimns hio tnndeni, nobis nbi deAiit orbis.) 

How con^ial, and indeed nocessaiy, to one of his temperament 
periodical migration was, he has told ua in hia ** Uecollec- 
tions”;— 

When Arst MtUing in London, 1 was menaced by tbo opinion, coming to 
me from friends, sml not witlioat jufttiAcation from prior experience., tlint 
this scheme of annual travel would bo injurious to me profennonslly. But 
my early n^oluHon as to the matter of travel, steadtly persevered in, iuta 
proved a gain to me through all succeeding lifr- 1 have come bock each 
rear refreshed in health of k^y and miud, and ready for the ten months of 
busy practice which lay before me. 

Among tho fonts achieved by this syatemaiic wanderer, one is 
recoided with evident conqilnconcy — that of returning home on 
the veiT da^ and often at the very hour, fixed upon when be 
atirted nom Xondon. So punctual indeed was Sir licnry in this 


appeal to his asedioa) advisers for oarslhl watch over him. The very newt 
morning Lord Liverpool underwent |he parolytio stroke which closed his 
poUtli^lifo. 

Six months oflerwards Conning Uniself was no mom 

Sttcoeeding to Lord Liverpool's plsce os Fceml6r,wh«n exhausted by 
leosut illnees ; and harassed by nnoeaslng toil aud turmoil, psrsonsl as wml 
os poUtictl, from the moment of his taking the oMoe, on attack of intecnol 
Innammation come ou, under which he rapidly sank. 1 searbely quitted 
him during the last twu days of his lifo. 

The malioa and rancour of faction woro never more signally 
displayed in ibis or any country than in tho ease of this aU«- 
oocomplished statesman. Whig magnates stood aloof from him : 
Toiy lords looked down on him os a parvmUy on adventurer ; and 
perhaps tho malignity of tho male sex was less virulent than that 
of titlod and ooronetod women. The owls of tho period booted 
at him. the wolves and unclean jookais of both Houses raised a 
bark or triumph when his death was announooA In a note Sir 
lieniy records that Mr. Canning said to him, while sittinff by his 
bedside in this his dying iUness, ** 1 have struggled against this 
long, but it has oouquezed me a.t last." 

The following couiparison will bo reed with interest by all who 
delight in tracing the relations of physical temperament to mental 
power : — 

Witliout infringlug on my rule of ahetinenee from profoodonsl sneedote,! 
may brioAy notm tha aiogHlar controat of natural Umperamt^nt between 
Lord Palmeniton and Lom Aberdeen. The InlKirn vivacity and opilmitUh 
of the fonner pervaded liift life, boUi publio and private, nwcuing him in 
great degree froui many of tboae Auxietkw which prem, more or lean, upon 
every etep of a MinUter'e oareer. He had a singular power of i^r and 
prompt ficcisioo, as 1 hod often occasion to know, and woo sparml that 
painful rsriinvnee to foregone doubt which toruMuta fcelilsr mliuli. l«oRl 
Aberdeen looked At olderls and events through s mom gteomy atn^iherr. 
lie was wanting in that clsslJclty of body and spirit so inHiteutial in a 


lie was wanting in ciiat elasticity or sotiy anci spine so inniieutiai m a 

f mblic career. 1 reoollert on ono oooosion to have seen them as patisnta In 
mmediatft succession for several doys t«weth«r, when this oontrost was 
presented under strongly marked ooloum, whioh iUncoa mors oapeaiaUy 
oisoloses. 

Travelling at tho lime when Napoleon I. dictated to nearly oU 
Europo the laws of iieace or war, or allionae or oommeroial inter- 
counw, and when he was slrainuig every oarve, to the great detri- 
ment of his own Kitipire, to isolate the divided Britons "from the 
oociety of nations, was ooooinpanied by perils both by land and 
sea. There were ** land ruts Frenoh soldiers from the heel ef 
Italy to the Baltic— and water rata"— privatoen in all wate». 
No ancient tyrant, Greek or barbarian, had lonm bands or 
drearier prisons, as poor Forsvth the traveller found to his cost^ 
than the French Emperor. When Sir Henry woe in Sj^n, Mar- 
shal Suebet had not quitted ^ho beautiful province of Valenola," 
and the English tourist bad a narrow escape from capture by 
Hnrispe's cavalry, near Castalla, whither he had gone to aeo 
I the Pautana, the magnificent artifickl resenoir tot irrigation 
I In the vicinity of that town." At another time he was In 
danger of visiting Algiers on board a jgalloy belonging to that 
then fiimous pimticol city. Perhaps his medical skill would 
have lightened his bondage, and he mi^t have been as wel- 
come to tlie Dey as the Greek doctor Uemoeedes was of yoro 
to King Darius. Yot Democedcs hod to use oil bin wiia to 
escape from Susa, and Sir Henry might have been too highly 
prized by tho ladies of the harem tot him to be suffered on any 
pretext to leave tho African den of thieves. At .Madrid h^ foimd 
the Spaniards intoxicated with joy at their doliversiict* rnuji the 
fVenen, who bad so ^oerously como b) duliver tln^m fwm ibrir 
home-bom tyrants. At Vittorhi fie found abuodanca of vraU* Mionol 
employment in the military hospitals, then filled with tn«* wounded 
In the great battle there. spectacle," he rays, more 


employment in tlie military hospitals, then Oiled with th«* wounaea 
In the neat battle there. s^tacle," he rays, more 

iHunfu] Hian that of the curoaM of the wounded, and dving, 
in the midst of a campaign." it is agreeable to know that, hi<foous 
as tbe scenes of war still are, and will always btj, s(»inc <>1 this 
misery is now alleviated:— 

I have linos Ciays the Ubiquitous tmviil<ar] srea ibe war in 

Alguris, and on a much larger lotle in Viigioia, during llw kii< Aiw n- an 
•tnumle; but there mitigated, is for se wei jpoewihU;, by tbv 
hemitid proyirione of the Fedenl army, which i hive ni*v«rw" n 
efawwhen; 

We now turn to ^^Becollections" at home, and lh« y aro not 
ittfM waad by any teeorded of foreign travel. Tho 
{moot hour boa oltnoet grown up undwtheoy^of them oJlecwr 

A has 
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recall the Bapoct of Chtrlng Croia^ P«n U«l!, Piecedllljt m tot 1 «w 
tlicHc Kieai tboron^aref. 1 oan better recollect the occoaioMl elldetUig 
of the I'ell at the Old London Brito in a Thaniee wheny. The totiur* too 
ie atill before me of the bare ana dieimd helda lying outride TyiHtni taro* 
pike and Hyde Park Comer«>iu>w covered by two new citieiv em itvaUlng 
many Kuropcao capltob io extent and grandenr. 

Jlac data fata dm i)ivmt%bu 9 : nor U so long a rotrpqpeoi as 
that of fifty yean 'without its |)leasnres as well ae it# pains. 
The I^iondcm that eixty-five years since met the eyes of the youth 
WHS little in advance of the city that Samuel Johnson loved so 
tvelL It was ill lighted, iiiidriiinod, nearly os dirty as Borne has 
always been under its ])riostly rulors, and almoat as dangeroni/ to 
life or pocket ns PuriH was under the Most Christian kings. 
Pleasant also it is to romember that the improvement of Its 
capital b not due to any particulnr zeal or activity on the part of 
any Government, but to the increasing intelllgenco of the E^lish 
people. Our process nmy be more tedious than that of a Caesar 
or a Jlaiissmnnn, but though tardy is more sure now, and more 
like to be progres'^ive as well ns permanent hereafter. The present 
embankment of tbe 'riniinoH, in nearly every material point, was 
planned and ])rf!pftrod nearly forty years ago. Hut tne schemo 
was then \i()wed with suspicion, it not as the dream of a lunatic. 
The peiiplo were not ripe for it, but regarded it ns a \nin luxmy, 
rather tlinn a social iiecosity. One chango, indeed, Sir Ifcmry has 
not BAnctlonod, and bis mention of it is among the most pleasant 
pns8Age>* in his “ lloculloctions — 

111 Janiairy i8i6 I entered on my proroH^ionnl life in London, at llio Age 
of twenty-K-voii. My iirat rcsidenco wiw in Mount Street ; Imt four yoarti 
of pro-»jH‘roiif< pr.K'liee cnnblcil me to remove to the hou^ in Brook Street, 
wlicre I have ever Miti« o lived ; raiudiig deeply into a long Io;tr4o by the 
Icngfli of my own life, wlillo tlicro is M'nrcely aliuiise within sight of ‘mine 
n'hi( ti not ehangrd its tenancy four or live tinies over. Time has cii> 
deurvd my own luibitnUon to me, aiid 1 sliall never sock to change it. 

Bemnrks on Ijondou society, as it wna and ns it i», bv ono so 
nminontly wuiial as the rocoUector of sixty years’ stnncfing can 
hardly hiil of being wolcomed by readers : — 

I lia\c ol>en put to myself n (lueslion, Avliloli indeed every existing geno- 
i At ion Iwis motive uiul right to itsk, lu to its rehitiont of /jriift nnd u'orsc — 
tnovnUy, iiitolleotii.'diy, and w>cially— to the geii<>ratioii going InTore it. The 
clamges wliieh hnve iHJounvil, whatever their nutiiro, have come on grudu- 
.dly. liiul tliere is a certulii hidauuo of gain ttn<i Iohh is a Hale coucTiimoii, 
liut « very iiHi'leM one, unlcns expressed by deUiils whicli few cun render 
imnnrliAlly even to titeinse)veg. 

The cliangcH which ImVe occurred in my time, and esiieelally tlioH<* of 
Mvriora/ionf nir chiefly Mich as arise from tfio (Hfir’Cro/ec/di/zof London. The 
jiiiluenou of this inci'ease (in ponulation) pervadeM the wiiolc e('oiiomy of 
Mocial life h*om tiie iughast b) the lowest. It in testiiled generally by a more 
miscelhtneoui intermingling of tlie diflerent chnnents of society. Tin* 
crowded dinner lablcH of the present <Iay, nnd still mon.* tlniw** evening 
itsoeinblugeii, iiiuicr whAtever fiiiicllhi mirno evoked—stiflirig breath am well 
as couvorsntion^huve largely Hwclled sueicty, but not improved it. Thi; 
practJcAl (letinitioii of a crowd, of wliaa<ver rank it bo composed, Approacbes 
olosely to that of a mob j the intellect And huppier reliiiements of society 
sdiko sufl'er from it. The men of genius, lilemtiirc, ami wit an' doubtless 
MS numerous in Imndon ns heretoforo, but they are less innrkcd individunlly 
in tlio multitude, ood many of them partinlly < oncenied by their connexion 
with the AnunymunH |H*iioaioAl writings of the duy. 

AVt' conclude our notice of (heso ** Bcculleclionfl with u useful 
^ bint to nil who have to deni with chnrlatans. Sir lleniy, indeed, 
voconiiiiends hU scheme of rofutiition to medical men only, but it 
miiy bu tjuile ns proiwrly applied to political, legal, or clerical 
(jtiackery : — 

i hiiM' uitn('s.sed, in iny professional e:u<cr, many rharluttmncru'* 
Moiling rnpidly in 8ueeef«doii to miv iinoilii'r, and eneli drawing largely on 
pulilic 1 iviiulity. ’Hie uaino of pln sicid Hclenco wrongly iisiirpeti, niur tlu* 
rlaiin ol euiing every di-«eAse— a elaim which carrieH iiaown lefutarion with 
it — ail’ Inoiight in t« Hnnetum whai is purely iinpopture. unfor- 

luiiau ly, the lists of truth are of a kind easily "over-ridden liy extravagunt 
preti‘nsimj?», communpince faliaeie^, or the alrolig seduction ol’novellv ; nnd 
the pavtlevdar folly or fraud is often coirieted only i»y five iiitervehtiou ot 
i.i’ine other d(-.en mg a like f.ite. Argument li ^ehlom of mueh avail with 
those thus imiHHed upon ; and tlie time and temper of ih<’ physician are 
t»oih gnavously wasted, if siihmitUsI to coiitroM'rsies utterly iiMdo'-s, %\here 
ignorant nt«j-i’\eration takes liie place of that v\i<leiicc which uluii^ c:iii 
cst.iblii'h medical truth. In sm-li cases I have inyseit' generally lound tiie 
lefttsid of di-^em'siim ii uioiv fllertnjl im>w«'r tlun any tiaiu of’ reasoning. 
One of the sharpest weapons in urgmiitnt is alienee. 


JOXES’S Kl*LSt't)I»ATK <>K Wll.TS A.Nl) BOKSLT/ 

M r, JONES is ftlroady known aa somt^lbin^ more than n 
more local antiquary by his edition of tbe Wiltabire Domes- 
ilny. In his pwssont book or pamphlet, wbicliover we are lo call 
it/he bna jyone to the riglft aourcis, aud bn.s put one or two points 
more dearly than they bntj l»con mit Indort'. He h.ns brought 
together, wo will not say all, for that might be dnngenms, but 
certaiitly a great mass of the nucient nuthorities for the oariv 
oCclesiA.itie«l history of a iiart of Englniul who^o ecclesiastical 
geography htw been more tlinn iisunlly lluctimting down to our 
own dav* The one comity of Dorect, Ibr instance, lias at dilTeront 
timw* looked as its episcopal head to lX>rchester--uot its own 
UorcheSter-rWinoboster, Sherborne, GId and New 8iili«iburv. 
Brlsldl^ «Bll tiow Salisbury again. Mr. Jones liimsdf, in bis his* 
torfe filSdA of Bmdftwd-on-Avon, has, if we may identify him 
peittmkfe idfh oil his pwdecessow, looked up at dilferent times to 
W Ranisbuir, Sherhonie, and Old nnd New 

.10 jodgn ttom thaiht^ of some of his neiglibours, 


iijp. 
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hehasaiiwiri/saeaBadaioiBtoto^ thBlioisdfetlah 
Bristol Mr. Joiiaa traeot ton dhn^ tmt mh mit 
and 80 to trace them out oonm Aearly to toaiinoat toe IMm 
of the great Weet-Saxon Bishopric out of vdhto ton gamU f t 
dioceses were at diilhreot times out end toved. It etiikniMk 
however, that io working at the andeiit autoiltiei he hn haiAjf 
paid enough attentioo to the Hght which may aometiinn he gA 
from their modem commentators. On one or two pointe ill 
tho intricate geography vfbioh he has to deal with he seene 
still to he only feeane his way towards conduaioiit wUto 
researches Of other scbolars have already put beyond doubt We 
know not whether Mr. Jonek is, as his name might lead us to tUiUit 
of liritiAh descent ; if so, we can fSoroivo him a oertohi tendeii^ 
to make the most of the Celts in to West, though it ^ a litue 
hard that this teodon^ show itself at the expense of his btotor 
Celts in the North. It is only when Mr. Jones comes aorois the 
darling ancient British Church that he shows the slightest sign of 
controversial feeling, and even then it does not come out very 
strongly, and in no way atfecta the accuracy of his state- 
ment of facts. Htill there is always something amusiDg in the 
way in which people will cling to dreams of this kind, sometimes 
out of national feeling, soniotimcs in the pious hope of finding new 
weapons against the I'opo. pat if Mr. Jones really is a true Briton, 
we shall not be angry at bis siieaking in a somewhat slighting tone 
of “ the monk Augustine/’ ond at his special i^joicing when he 
finds that two liritish Bishops did once join in nu English 
consecration. 

Tiio ecclesiastical ]n.stnry of South-AV'estorn Englapd is the 
history of the divisions of the great diocese the seat uf which was 
verv^ early, though not quite from the beginning, placed in the 
AA^est-iSnxon capital of Winchester. As the kin^om of AVe^x 
w'As founded by an independent Teutonic settlement quite distinct 
from the earlier Teutonic settlement in Kent, sr) the Church of 
AA'essox was founded by nn independent mission from the common 
centre at Home distinct from the niis«iion > which had already 
brought Kent within the Christian fold. jiirinuA certainly come 
into Hritain at tbe enecial bidding of Hope llonorius, but there 
si'cnis Kome roasoii to Vcliovo that ho was sent at the suggestion of 
the sainted Northumbrian King Oswiihl. .Vt any rate it is bard 
lo sec bow this independent origin of the AV'est Saxon Church 
proves anything on behalf of the Hritish Church, though it might 
have been usihT with some force to show ihat AVinche.‘*ter ought 
to be n metropolitan see independent of Canterbury. Mr. Jones 
argues that tbe connexion of ISt. 0.<*wald with the conversion of 
the West JSaxoiis “shows the indirect iiiHucnce of the Celtic 


(.,'hurrh in bringing about so important u rcsult,” Of o Celtic 
I’hurcli undoubtodh' — namely, of tho IScottisli Church which had 
HO much to do with the conversion of Oswald and Northumber* 
land — but surely not of any British C’hurcli, which it would have 
>K‘eii hard to find nt AVinchester or Dorchester iu those days. 
Then too tho next Bishop, who, though de.scribed ns a native of 
(Liul, bears the strangely J’lnglish-souniling namo of “ Agilbercttts,” 
or . Kgelbryht,” is recorded to havo studied in Ireland. But it 
is hard to see how this was “ another in.stniice of the indirect way 
in which tho Britisli Church was instrumental in Christ imiising 
A\ Ilis Teutonic name shows him to havo boon of Ernnktsu 

birth : but it should 1 h) noted that, xvbiic tho earlier chronicles 
di scribe him ns “ of Gnlwaluin/’ tho late Canterbury vcmioii speaks 
of him ns “ 80 Freiiciscn.” This is the language of tho eleventh or 
twelfth century, not of tho seventh ; and it makes needless cou- 
furiun to talk, as Mr. Jones does, of both .Egelbrybt and bis 
VhigUsh hucccHsor, AA’ino, as coming from “ Franco ” or being con- 
Si'crati'd in “ France,” w'hen -Ejyelbryht returned to his own land 
and exiluuiged his IDnglish bishopric for that of Foris. Tho 
geogntpbicol description of tbe chrcniclcs is that he oufeng Porsa 
[Parij^inna'j biscondomos on Ualwalum be Sif|[oneV’ 

The seat of this earliest We8t-Sa,xon Bishopric was nt Bor- 
(4iester on tho Thaim s, tho place which aflerworda appears ns tho 
of the groat hferciun Bishopric which was nt last removed 
to Lincoln. \t lir^t right wo arc apt to bo pusxled at finding tho 
NVo?.t -Saxon SGcplacndou a spot which was nctnally beyond tho 
bordiTs of the later Wessex, of which the Thames was the northern 
frontier. But to tho AVest-Snxon dominion of those days, which 
has as yet baj*oly spread itself into Somerset while it took In a 
largo territory spreading northwards towards Bedford, Dorchester 
was really a ctmtrnl spot. The changes in tho g^mp^ of 
AA’essex, its Jn?sos tow'ni-ds the North, its gains towards the West, 
must be bonio in mind through the whole of this period of 
our history. Mr. Jones is feeling his wny towofds on appvocia- 
lion of this fact, but he has not yet grnxped it with mtw^h vigour, 
lie in moro nt home wheg he geiH to matuu's somowhat tator and 
more strictly local, in which lie shours himself u ctoftf-rightod 
and trustworthy guide. AA'^o find in Beda that gmw 

tired of his foreign Bishop because of hU **haihaxou$'^ spoadk 
—“rex, qui Saxonum tautum lingoam novorat, portiesiui bar* 
bane loquehv.” This is a most romarkablo way of spaaldag ; 
as “barbara loquela’’ cannot possibly moan Lirto it abtos 
that the HIgh-Dutch of a Frank was already, if mH 

unintelligifaTe, at least disi ^ ^ 

therefore louiided a now ^ 
royal city ol Winchester, to wJ 
Wine, wnil© he 
But this first diviinoni ai 
as the otoided JMhkWt hi 
llal-W^lsh by to 
] ogaiii jotod t^thor b to- 
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f totlMimtiy la^ Cktookim In 700 tiwi tm 
i io ihit toix 0 laif mhI aiMl wait of Seliradd* Mr^ lamt 
•Qttt^ Umi oxaot Hmtier .'wltli amok ooeaiaoj id looal 
^--. 6 w 1 «dga. For goornl punom It in mmgii to a»y Hiat Hio 
TImsob diooeiB of Bamibiifyi nkiag in tbo graator wit: of 
•bir% ftiU lOBia&oMi to ilm TbeBiakopof 

the otpisel had time under hie jurfadictioo Hempehixe^ 'WUtil 3 ra» 
8iii!Ny^.BAdniiire» end whatever texritoiy Weeeex mey have kept 
nm/tk of ^ThuiiiM. It ie not tiU j^fred’e time, m 897* that 
we hear of a Meroiau Blabop of Daroheeter* 13 io older aite of 
the aeo whidkia uowat^dnocdn waa at Leiceater, and ila removal 
to Boieheatar waa moat likely oonneoted with the revolution which 
> made Lcdoeatair a Umiiah Imrough* The other diooeae west of 
Selwood was tiiat of Shorbome, taking in the ahirea of the 
fiamoaaataa and Dofsmtas. For such a dioceae Sherborne waa a 
very central place. The notion of a aepamte Bisliop of Somerset 
so early as tw, at WeUs, Congresbuiy^ or anywhere elso, may be 
set Saide aa le^dary. But there aeo^ no need to cast away the 
tradition which makea Ine found at Wells, not indeed a Uahopric, 
butaohuroh ofaeoular priesta; 

Mr. donea holds that, by thus keeping Wiltehire after this divi* 
aion in the diocese of Winchester, he gets rid of the diificulty 
which has been felt, and about which Professor Stubbs said souio- 
thing in bis Regiatrum Sacrum Angliconum, at the description of 
iEthelrad, who became Archbishop of Canterbuiy in 870, as 
having before been Wiltunsdre biscop.*’ The words are found 
only in one or two manuscripts, but it strikes us that in any case 
he must have been a coadjutor, os blr. Jones siurgeatH, aa there is 
no other sign of an independent biahoprio in Wiltshire so early. 
Mr. Jones brings together a good many cases of the employment 
of coadjutor or sufiram Bishops at these times. 

Under Fadward the Elder in 009 comes another division of 
dioceSea which is connected with tne story of the consecration of 
seven Bish<m at once by Archbishop Ple^mund. This story in its 
essence ProiWir Stubbs accepts, though with some suggestions as to 
the names given to the particular Bishops m the common story. 
But as to the division of the dioceses there is no doubt. Winchester 
and Sherborne were both divided. The former lost ^Vlltabi^e and 
Berkshire, which now formed the diocese of Uamsbury, whose 
prelates are in the list given by Flortmce of Worcester called 
Bishops of Sunning. Sherborne diocese was divided into three. 
Somerset waa taken off to form the new diocese of Wells, while 
Dmnet remained to the original mother church, %hich, central as 
it had been for a diocese taking in both Somerset and Dorset, be- 
came eminently the opporite for a diocese taking in Dorset only. 
We may suppose that, with the successive advances of the West- 
Saxona westwards, the spiritual jurisdiction of tbs Bishops of 
Sherborne advanced also. It was now time to create a separate 
English Biah<^o for Devonabire, the seat of which waa fixed at 
Orediten, the Oomirii Bishopric as yet remaining untouched. Thus 
far we have to do with the division of dioceses, a process which 
can hardly have had any object but that of real ecclesiastical 
reform, by giving the Bisliop a smaller sphere of work over 
which his influence would be more efl'ecttial. In the next century 
we find the exactly opposite process, the union of dioceses, which 
can hardly have had any object except the temfibral agjffiandize* 
ment of their prelates. In the reign of Edward the Con/essor the 
Btshoprica of Devonshire and Cornwall were finally united, and 
the seat of the two fixed at Exeter, thus forming tMt unwieldy 
diocese which modem reformers are anxious to divide back again. 
Bherbome and Ramsbury were in the like sort united in the same 
reign, and their united seat was agsin removed under the Con- 
queror to the Old Salisbury, and under Henry the Third to the 
New. Of the four diocesea thus made out of the oriffinal West- 
Saxon Bishopric and its British dependencies, those of winchester, 
Wells, and Exeter have undei^gm no important change. But 
the diocese which lies between the three, that which forms Mr. 
Jones’s iminedlate subject, has been followed to our own day ly 
adeetb^ofeodlemchiqipiiiffsaiidcbaim^ Certainly no district, 
eeoleaiastical or dvll, oould begeographicaily more awkward than 
one wbleh todt in 'Beikalriw, Wilts, andDomet, indudiiig Windsor 
cim sod tottehing^^^ But the remedy 

hit upon by Bxng Heon the Elgi> ^ passing strange. He 

agaiii laado JMess a biSiopric, but placed its seat not 

at SkeAOm, or Wi»t»lnMu or MOton, but in the distant dty of 
BriitoVoitt off by the whw didoam ot Wells. The last ehaagea 
have him maem ct 8 of Dormt and 

the gieeter hist of WlUilih% a «hall district in the northern 
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But the nrndm changes aril 
all our notkma of btaogr* Fcttr : __ 

J»axy2wta fe the diooeae of Bristol (■ not qulli si 
M u ta Altrins and Colchestir to be in the mtaPi 
Badbeetar, tat M pemlexiiig nev^eless. Something df'tia 
same eort has haS{aned with the Judgee' drouite as with the 
Biriiops’ dioceaes. It was eurinus to see how neariy the Ibrmer 
dfcuits, doubtlesi through sheer aeddent, answered to indent 
kingdoms and earldoms. But when Ifork, for so many ages the 
eapltal and mstr<o|Mlis of the North, is now no bnger Northern 
but Midland, the historical mogranher begins to rub w eyes, and 
to wonder whither the world is going. 


THE MISTRESS OF LANQPALE BALt.* 

G enerally speaking, in critidimg a novol we confine our 
observations to the merits of the author. In this case we 
must make au exception, and say something as to the publisher. 
The dfistrsM of LangdaU i/if//does not come before us in the stereo- 
typed three-volume shape. %fith rambling ^pe, ample marghu, 
and nominally a guinea and a half to pay. On the contraiy, this 
new aspirant to public admiration appears in the modest guta of a 
single graceful volume, and we confess that we are disposed to give a 
kindly welcome to the author, bei^uso wo may flatter ourselves that 
she is in some measure a prol^g 4 o of our own. A few weeks ago 
an article appeared in our columns censuring the prevailing feshion 
of publishiug novels at nominal and fancy prices. Necessarily we 
doalt a good deal in commonplaces, the absurdity of the fashion 
being so obvious. Wo explained, wuat is well known to every one 
interostod in the matter, that tho regulation price is purely 
illusory. Tlio publisher in reality has to drive ills own bargain 
with the libmrioB, who naturally beat him down. The author 
Hutrers, the irado sufiors, and the libraries do not gain. Arguing 
that a palpiiblo absurdity must be exploded some dav unless au 
tho world is qualified for Bedlam, we felt ourselves on tolorably safe 
notiud when wo ventured to predict an approaching revolution. 
Judging from the preface to this book, we may conjecture that 
it was partly on our hint that Mr. Tinsley has published. As all 
prophets must welcome events that tend to the i^eedy seoompUsh- 
meat of their predictions, wo confess ourselves gratified by the 
promptitude with which Mr. Tinsley has acted, and we heartily wish 
nis venture hua^oss. He reoognfees that a reformation so radical 
must bo a work of time, and at first may possibly seem to defeat 
its object. For it is plain that the public must first be 
converted to a proper roaam for its own interests; and, by changing 
the borrowing for the ouying system, must oome in to bear the 
publisher mi, lie must look moreover to tho supp<nrt and imita** 
tion of his brethren of the trade. We doubt not ne has made the 
venturo after oil duo deliberation, and that wo may rely on hie 
determination aeconding his enterprise. All prospectuses ot 
new undertakings tend naturally to exsiggeration, but siiGoeM 
will be well worth tbn waiting for, ahould It be only the shadow 
of that on which Mr. Tinsley reckons. Ho gives some surpriring 
figures; ho states some startling facts; and, as a praetkat man,, 
ho draws some practical conclusiona He quotes a statement of 
Mr. Charles Iteade’s, to tho effect that three publishers in the 
United States had disposed of np less than 370,000 copies of Mr^ 
Reado’s latest novel. He ostimatss that the profits on that sale— 
the book being published at a dollar— must mount to ac,ooo^. Mr,. 
Reade of course has a naino, and we can conceive that hia feulta and 
blemishes may positively recommend riiamselvea to American iaite. 
But Mr. Unsley remarks that if a publisher could sell 70,900 
copies In any case, there would still ta ;,oooI. of clear gain ; and, 
even if the new gysiom had a much more moderate success tfanii 
that, all parties would still profit smaxingty. For Mr. Tinsley 
calculates the profits of a sale of a, 000 coj^ of a three-volume 
edition at 1 ,000/., and we should feney the experience of must 
authors would lead them to believe he overstates it. It will be 
seen that at all events the now speculation promises brillisnily, snd 
reason and common sense conspire to tell us that the reward must 
come to him who has patience to wait. gui nuruit ferat, 

and may he have hia snare of the profits too. Meanwhile, hero wo 
have the first volume of Mr. Tinsley's new series in most legible 
tiw, in portable form, and with a so/ficiently attractive exterior, 
fbe price b four shillings, and, the customary trade deduction 
being made to rirculating lioraries, it leaves them without excuse 
should they deny it to the order of their customers. 

We should apologise to Miss Kettle for keeping her waiting 
while we discuss business matters with her publisher, lint 
she knows no doubt that there are times when bustn^»s 


most tike precedence of pleasure, and conscientious re^era are 
bound to^dupose of the preface Wore proceeding to the Ikk>x^ 
For we may say at once tW wo have found pleawre m wsdjng 
tar atory. In the first place, it has a strong and natorsl local 
oolonri^, and we always nice anything that gives a 
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intoreat that carrios ui aloog^ althoQj^ the etoiy ii looselj 
tofrothor, nod the demaiide oo (MrmdiiUlgr meoiiievhet iiieiMy 
and importunate, t'he aoene b,kid in the Weet Hidfng of 
aliire ; nor did H need the didiaatiM of the book to tm ntt titii 
tijR author wee an old reaideiit la Ha county. With conaldeMAIa 
nrtistic aubdety aha leya her aeenes in the very conduce of bni^ 
iil'H. OookneyBEud jWesdbiial foreign touriHte are mnoh hi ihe 
witf of belieaing that the manuilaotoring dititricte are aeTeied from 
liie genuinely lioral onoa by a hard and fast line ; that the demcma 
()!' ootion, coaI« and woo! olight everything within the scope df 
tlitdr baldUl influence. There can bo no greater blunder; native 
intuIHgeiiOB might us tibat mills naturully follow water power, 
that a Dread aiream and n good fall genomlly imply wooded bmiln 
and sequeeterod ravines, swirling pooU, and rushing mids. Alisa 
Kettle oa a dweller in the populous and flourishing West Riding 
has learned all that of course. She is aware besides of the power 
of contrast; that pence and solitude are never so much appre- 
ciated as when you have iust quilted the bustle of life, and hear 
its hum mellowed by the distance. Koraance is never so romantic 
ns when it rubs shoulders with the practical^ and sensation * spiles 
itHolf up ’’ when it is evolved in the centre of commonplace life. 
Mo the heroine's father, although a man of high spirit aoid ancient 
family, is set to earn his living by honest industry. Frank I^ng- 
dalo IS manager to a greet liouse of busii>ess, and dameatieates 
liiinself in a picturesque old mansion in the country within easy 
reach of his work. Kiongdalo is his veritable name, but with a 
queer pride of his own he drops the second syllable, that he may 
aHsome a semi-incognito. He is on the worst possiblu terms with 
his near neighbour, Mis» Longdnle, heir female in possession of hie 
rich family estates. There aro old griefs between them ; the chief 
of them the marriage which Mr. Langdalo has formed somewhat 
beneath bis station. His wife is accordingly the subject on which 
he is exccptionnlly susceptible, and Miss Longdalo will persist in 
ignoring her. Ituw ilia lacrijmay and the somewhat melancholy 
Btoiy Miss Kettle has to toll ; melancholy at least in its course, 
111 though generally happy in its ending. Aliss J.4iugdale is cold and 
lovely, strong-minded and self-contained. Wo see ot once that she 
has taken the world in hatred, and before the story has proceeded 
fur we are sulTtsred to surmise something of the cause. In the 
world, and espoclally tn the world of roiuanoo, love will still be 
lord of all." However, in one of her solitary rides, chance sends 
tho hard Mias Langdale an adventure. Mho lights upon a beauti- 
ful child, and something in its looks awakens md associations, and 
At first sight the falls fondly in love with it. When she identities 
it with little Flcgence Langdale, the child of her cousin Frank, 
aho chills, although only for a time. Her small Acquaintance hths 
touched a tender place in her heart Actuated partly by alloction, 

E artly by tbe less laudable tuotivc of* hurting her cousin, she sots 
erself to make tho attaohmont mutual. An old family servant who 
acts as Florence 8 nurse plays into her Imnds, and she succeeds. 
I>'lorenoe is a spoiled ohud and a sharp one, and very fund of 
petting and pomps and vanities. She Ji'uows bor parents would not 
approve of her stolen interviews with her new acqitaintance, and 
aho keeps them secret But we do not mean to tho btory in 
I detail, although so miioli as we have told seemed necessaty to 
our comments intelligible. Miss Ijongdole, as time goes 
succeeds in tho designs on Florence. But although she 
takes her to her house, declares her her heiress, and opens a wide 
breach between her and her family, tbe bettor part of the girl's 
heart remains in her old home and witli her own family. Tiioro 
are love and gratitude on tho one side, remorse, regrets, and deep 
natural alfscUone on tho other. Oircuinstancus arise to call ail 
these succoashrely into violent play, and Florence's heart is sorely 
torn in the conflict 

We do not know that she is a very natural oharaotor. and yet she 
cannot be very mmaturai, for Miss Kettle hsa made her both in- 
toresting and engi^Dg. Thoughtless she might well be os a 
epoOed child ; nowing sounds move likely than that she should bo 
cauj^ by kiMso, flattoiy, and costly preseat^ But surely a child 
deaucDed to turn out so wall under systematic disadvantages 
wow never have piootised in bar iafoucy a deceit so sustained. 
Aiid,eQnsideting that she dearly loved her mother and ristors, and 
the kva was warmly xeturaod, UMit her home was a happy one, and 
the femily siagulorfy united, it seems impMbable that sue should 
have submhtad to lanunciiytion by one and the otliar, without 
Btruggling to tMr mediatioii and striving to make her father 
recensider hli hiURdi eentsnca; that she should hove Mversd 
hcMlf tow thewi end ahmg te hsi patronsM until her 
Iwt fllneis jukI death led up to a dramatic raconcilta- 
tlon. ^ Indeed, the vino of the story is gmoval improbabiUty. We 
do wot sltcmiltiHr aubscriba h> the ditstum that Isct is stmngar than 
fioffam; at least If it be so, it says little for the imagination of 
our loiWattee wntait. We own to a prejudice against tha hum- 
druin atoiaS that pick out holf-a-aoien cowinonplaea ftllow- 
orenitiiveB, owd alabor ate ilia doll details of their moWotooous lively 
aslfanoh wxito wawaMeiiuhrandtiind could moke a moiternieca 
of akgaC tttttfesii* Wa one ocntenl to admit a wide ktituda in 
tha aaatBdiiawialioniof a piaea of i^ouiiQg intarait, bur it is a 
mhMitoJh to iOtiitia aofait of visw to be to avar taking our 
toHL ths ihwnwiatiiinniws of tha heroina^a oonduot gad chaiimtar 
h$toitotototlstoo towh ows| iM^if wanaaitotharifl 
of lltoiftotowa toltf to apaa JCiw KtUUo pages at wndom. 

^ ^ to buriasquoa aooitoicilgr. Her 

L toft dfapoalte of her pvopariyi tvoidd slu 
•‘to twWitoi toe validity of h tastaniaia 
ra tolto^taiha^ Itr* togdile^ it 


tonsibla min of haslftsto ^ toftofl to toVi 

to patranyini^ aHhaim ssitWI mi Idi toto westo awd 
among bis own pee^; On tha pHm hmk IhrMni Ilmdf 
the repiwsaititfttivft of n thanto tha 

n^ghbourbood, maalDi mia, mteg In n soft. M toM hotto 
wresaiYeiherfirbtoeftoctwto todnam^ ftooe to mtolpdto 
wi a cottoh-mitl. Bat mflilti^ood aolniintoia^to toi Mb <tf 
Bertle*8 father, tha spendthrift pre p la to ctf Ktol aillh flSaoattwa 
home reformea yean affair bis auppased dtoili, tottlas in disgttise 
under bis own rained xoof^trea, which boa pawsfl ta tod 
dales, attracts attention and invitse tatoby cauaeUng Voel pMms 
and articles of vtrfd in his couple of tacmui, and Is pannitlid to do 
it although the new mistress of Noel Hall tokto aitnnf antipniliy 
to him. Worn out by a bard life and broken down to tosasa. 
he performs axtraordinaiy ibats of 'skill and oouniga in fland 
atrd field and on scaHbldnig. And keeps bis inoo^toto until 
it pleases him to torow it off; although be wears no dSegaisa, 
although at one time he must have been tomiUor to iwwy of 
his neighbours, and although his manner and way of Sfe mtist 
have made him uDiversolly conspicuous. Wa are oiwoia toat 
Walter Scott gives some sort of precedent for tbia sort of thiiw. 
But Sir Walter's Black Dwarf burrowed out of sight in alanelfy 
moor, and invoked the superstitiona of a darker age to him 
to keep his secret Although, however, the story unquestionably 
oiton loses in interest by tho |pxy eflhrts mode to esoite it, stifi 
it is interesting, and very pleasantly written, and for toe taka ^ 
both author and publisher wo cordially wish it the reception it 
doservos. 


TORKEJfS’S BOOK OF CONFESSIONS.* 

T he sort of tone in which Mr. Torreos has set abont his task 
may be inferred, to take one illustration out of the many scat- 
tered through his book, from the compiuison made at p. 6i 
between tbe cession by the Emperor of India of tbe Dewanny of 
Bengal to Olive, and tho relations between Louis KIV. and 
Charles II. Because the secret service money paid to the English 
King cannot be construed as constituting a mortgage of the soil 
of EnglantL neither can tho Arman by which tbe Great Mogul 
conferred tne perpetual Dewanny of Bengal on tbe Enclisli be 
held to have conferred that Dewanny. According to Mr. Torrens, 
there is no difieronco between tho two caaod, and tbia shrewd 
iiiforonco may bo aoceptod as a test of his discemment as an 
bbtorical critic. We fliil indeed to perceive tho exact object 
which Mr. Torrens baa had before him in writing this book. He 
Appears to assume a considerable oequointanoe with the sub- 
ject on the port of his readers, for his treatment of it is too 
sketchy and lillusivo to bo otherwise intelligible ; but be can 
hardly expect tbatathuso who Lave any previous knowledge of^ 
Indian history will accept his view of the case. And os re^rds* 
tho earlier days of tbe English in India, it was not neces- 
sary to write the story afresh to inform us that wo did not 
come out of those transactions with clean hands. This story, 
wo may obser\^e, has already been told^ and not without eflbot, 
by Macaulay ; it is tho one part of Indian history which every- 
body knows who knows anytiiing at all about it, and the moral to 
be drawn from it appears tolerably plain. ViThon the state of 
political morals was thoroughly oorrupt iu Europe, it was not 
surprising that men placed almost uncontrolled in j^iiotis of 
peouliAr temptation in tho East should have succumbed to tempta- 
lion. Mr. Torrens's account, however, diifers from those which have 
gone before^ not so much in blackening the character of the 
English os in whitewashing tbe native poities to these tniusac- 
tioDs. Anybody reading Mr. Torrens's book might suppose that 
at the time when we first appeared on tbe scene, Indian 
politics were uniformly peaceful, and Indian princes livitig quietly 
on terms of mutual goodwill and amity with eooh Other, unto toe 
reign of a settled aim recognized system of publlo law torther, 
tbiiirall tlm Indian princes we hod to deal with were models of 
honour and diainterestedoeas ; while, to comjEdete this distoited 
pktuxe, and obtain tho reader's sympathy tor toe^ obl^ of 
British oppression, he goes out of his way to deserihe the AdtullM 
as" brave mountm dona'’ Hemightjostia well talk about toe 
bighianders of Pluiustesd mawhes. 

l^tfliaps the most prominent distortion of Indian hfitnty tor 
the develonment of his yet theoiT to be found In Hr. Tomms^s 
book is b» ooconnt of Lmd Weueiley's admiiiishraticnu Any 
one leading this without being first tortined by some oequtoitanea 
with facts might be led to suppose that Lorn WellsilAy vms to 
exaggemtod Indian Napoleon, who tfaii]|iled upon ijie niidflbqjfliig 
and order-loving princes of the country witbodt a toitonv 
of joitifioatioD. According to Mr. TcmmL a qaoiiitl tok/MlW* 
rstmy picked with Tippoo ShhiK onAtw nnbM ' 
was toe first taerifioe to Lord welledsy’s 

Mr. Torrens is indeed foioed to adant totf Tnyoo 

rightfollyby his kingdom, but when be sm Ua) toto^^|i 

Iwg series of domestie troubles bod unheim top swttr m Hto 
Mysoieon GovemmenL mid oponed toft Wftiy tor toe ftl 
of ft Mabemmedon addim of toilzum to tom 
tion in the power end digid^of toft toite 

is, to say the least, rather a enjaiemjtoft wqy ef 

that Hyder All was sbupllg A 
to eoostdemtion to p ur " 
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tbo itfttan^ of^lpigdtmi V H^^WbiA ito li#4 ] 

iirovittlNi lld0^| so a]id«ii4te im; 
tbiii Iqrtkr iw w mu «io tIiiDiaiilout m ; 

mod«H oi sooieviitld^ uid mid ^ I BSw fc fa 

ft$ docoiwj ^ otorbwiar^. mt tlbe pietuc^ gifOB of idio 
Wii^ k ml moco i&rtonodL S^ro, indoodt Kr, ^Fois«nt 
T k fooreod ipin to odout, in oidor tfaot Uo samiivo iiHtHitd ka &»• 
t^Ut^bio, tbe hbmm of Iko ihzoo grant HnliinttB 

Holkary and ibo Riijn of Boimr— wire «lw»y» qanmlUtog 
* oinuiig tbeouwilveo, nod motinoiltt the iitut^peodcmoo m 

tkm nutnfanl tovoraigu <Sio wlio,l^ tbo wi^, wn» in kb 

tnm a uauiiier. Rut lb oinltiiHo add^ what it miany mottttAl to 
tho Yigkt UBaertuntdiog of dio »toi 7 » tbat tho %aknitt8t nvora ui 
&ust a naHioii of ftaebootott, ^oto WKsaodancy vaa gaintd bf 
craeky and tend ; teit tkojr had d«k4atad and do|Ki|iiuatadi iottio 
cd teltirait tmta of indky whidikate iudead not yat raoovarod 
from tkab ravages, and boa mailo tlbir prograet io on|te littla 
hsA dbAstrous to tUat couuUj than were the uiroods of the Huuo 
to iCiirojJOf 

TJm tfutk Lord waUesloy wot the first ttottsmou who 
(traced the hte ^at a hahmea of fowcr in Indb was a simple 
ioiyotaibfilitjr ; that anything Uko a eouditioa of permanent peaco 
among a nttinber of iutlepesmeiit and powerful iiativo States WfM 
a thing which hud never had any oabtence boCote, and which 
thura wot no reniSiijix to supi>ose \V(udd ever arise in the future ; and 
tUai the only chance the lituglish htid of maiutaiuing undisturbed 
po$stK)bUjia of their own terriiory was to he found in the osiahlbh- 
luent of their cuinpIeU) and undisputed eupremucy as the para- 
mount power of the couiitiy. They must be strong cuoiigh, not only 
to prevent attack from tbo native princes, but to pic vent the latter 
fixiui InduigittM iu thob favourite practice of chronic warfare 


auKjng theuiselves— ^aSiong enough, iu short, to act ns guardians 
and conservators of the public peace through4:»ut tuo whole 
country. Thb idea conceived, Lord Wellesley caiTiod it out to its 
logitimate connltmiou : and if any one will take the trouble to 
tlnuk ilm imiater out, he will readily satisly liim^lf that a policy 
of u6utraliliy« as a thing to bo peraistad in, was simply impof^sible. 
So long Jndeod as tlie Makratta empire Remained in the frag- 
montory stato in which it existed m 1 805, it might no doubt have 
been pracUcablo by stress of diplomacy and constant prspara- 
tiou to maintain an armed neutrality. Hut that the political 
status qm of the Mahmtta kingdoms could have remained thus 
nicely haUuiced for any cunsldciable length of time is foi inference 
wholly utiwaitonted by the com'se i»f previous e\euU. hoouer or 
later the head of one otate would have overrun aud tiaiapledd<vwn 
the ligbte of the tost, ortho whole would lukve succumbed to some 
fresh adventurer, I'oiuly in bis turn to attempt to i-eulisu the dnmiu 
of utuvciaal empire, and bringing as a matter of course the wJiolo 
force thus united under one head ligaiiist the remaining iude^iendeot 
Power. And meantime, while the Mahrnttas were (ighiiug out 
their quarrels, subduing remaining iudepimdent Kujpout aud 
^ahomincdan Sttdee, induding our all v tim Xizum, and laying waste 
the country genoiaUy after their iavounte UAnner, while the 
Kiiglkk ttxsxcising a benevolent neutrality looked <iu uncoucemed, 
satisHed to Inke core of their own ptissesHions so long as they 
theiuselTes were not attacked, how about the happy people whose 
lamN were to he the settle of this perpetual slnfe ^ In his 
sviupatliy for the loss sufterud by the hali'-d«z«;u persons, the 
d<r»uvndante of tho teebooCers who had established these musk- 
roitin dynairtiios, ilfr. 'rorrens can dud tti:> ru<au for sYm|wtthy for 
the tiftv or sixty milliona of people whom Lord Welles Wy ra- 
ilcvuied tern the slavery endured by any people whose, lauds 
are the aowie of perpetual and barbaroits war. Wherever the 
Britbdt ifhiadafd ^ been phmied llsere henewrward the land 
h;i«> knowB peacC| and this is sorely soiaetking Co be aet ag^nst 
the wrongs of tStrss or four usurpem who probably deserve cow* 
p^ission oa the seoea of le^ rights and psrdoual idcrit as little mi 
miT mlentltes ever ih^d. 

Evan the ttriteh testment nt the Mogul i^peara not to satisfy 
Mr. Torrens. If the vague timde at p. 290 means anything, it 
means that we ought to have given him bock his kingdom^a king- 
dom wtek, with Bis eyeaigliif the Mahmttas had taken hrom bioif 
find wkicli the poor eie inmtsiad kls etfbie descendants would hate 
been nnabln to imep Ibr h week if It bad been lestorad. Tbe Ebg- 
]^h gave hadk tbe unfeetiuMrte memureb Ids liberty, aRottid b& 
m onosmoue penelani end tenled him uulfonidy wltb every show 
of deepens noi tkef rafused to make over leeda to bim 

wbenimdfgaiiiaatMttiei^km^ it 

wsfiM U htedsilng to Imw whec other eourae, ebon ef witb^ 
hidtefg ltejMKiate emitteh^^ mijr one else 

itenMliaueteeai nrspased te sMioiimMnid* 
tVe base iiii^ ifaa 1b. Ifmtmbpab ofhandlimr Dm eeenle of 
I^rd WdteteytedtebditniteB epneera to te 

the beeh rbnt «»» tee tewS, 

te ju p itef fteinm 
la^ sa(tetetete «f te 
infaut item imlf estiy oh a niiitete^^coe^ goeteteMlte^hb 




Intei H tn nmrab fterow tbe 8utl»J. If tei» iW ite te 
hbterkid tet^ieh it uteht be thought bed been nMPitea 
beyoh^ oatlU H wna tet the kmidau of Bteib lasdlteijir^ te 
ate amrtei^te^^ wanton, cmprovoMeggfoite^ittii^^ 
by tMr Mden at a potitkei diveraion. just ae waate late mar 
got up by the fVenob Government; whili| as to tbe IbiieMlng 
prepamuone made by Lord Hardlnge far the oollldeik it ott|^ to 
Imi Weil baown to eveiybody who profetsea to have sfume a stady of 
the subject that the Britisb autberitiss ws|p quite tten by 
surerise; that the iirat Ijottles were teght lya mere braetloii 
of the Indian army, hurried up to the Sj^; aud that after tey 
ware with di faculty won, the contest was long dmditfiil be- 
cause the British were iiuprepavad and Short of meni and the 
fhrtber Rttaek ou the mvodiuo aniiv was dsla^ for several waoks 
from want of aimnimition, ii^h had to be ureught up from tbe 
ttogasieee (hr off in our distant praviucea If evmr Uiera was a 
wax unproToktMl and fought purely in selMeteee it was tbo 
Sikh wtir of 184.5-6, omd it requires a quite hidioreas distovtlou 
of the fbf ts to try to iiiako out tdiat wo were tbe aggmsaie. 

Lqu»ll}^ distorted is tho Account given of tlm annexation of tbo 
runjab, iu which wo certsiuly came out with clean bunds, what- 
ever might have been the case oa other oeoaeioasr We had tried 
honestly to ostabllMh a native govummeut on a stable basis, by 
which the country might be kept wi order till the yeung Maha- 
raja should bo old enough to assume tbe manogemcRt of affairs; 
but tbe experiment failed because all the clisinoatsef a stable iiaSivc 
government were wanting. Hiinjeet Singh by an ircu rule bail kept 
tbe Kbaisa army in order, but since his desth there had been a 
domoraltxiug nonod of anarchy, nor could any Oouucil of Kegsnoy 
or llrititfh otticials repress revolt and crime by the some stem 
methods that ho employed. The outbreak of 1 84B began with tho 
revolt against the 8ikb Council of a district i^vernor, Moolraj, 
who set up tho standard of rebelKon at Mocd&i, mid the trtxi|>s 
who should have suppressed the revolt followed suit, wharaupou 
the task of putting down tho army which bad muiitued against 
tho only existing autliority devolved upon the British. The sort 
ol* treatment which this episode receivus frr>m Mr. Torrens |iimy bo 
gathered from the rciuiu^k ho makes (p. 337), that one cause of 
the outbriMik was the ivseiilinent <*ccasioiicd by the insult of tho 
Mahomiueilan servants of the British Government, siinported by 
ten thousand bavonets, to Hindu caste aikI creed. What mlly 
happened was, that the British Govemmeut, aetbg oti the prin- 
ciple it has always mHintniued iu India of exercising tho 
most couqdett^ rcligtoiis tulumtion, insisted, when tlio tiist occupa- 
tion of the runjab took place, on tbe disconlifiusnee of that per- 
secution of tho Alahomuiedari ptul of the population which the 
dominant Sikh faction bad practised. Mr. Torrens hns thorolbre 
here completely misrepresented the facts, while his talk about tho 
ten tbtiu.Hund bnyoncUi is suificii^itly nbMurd when wu ramembor 
that ninety j»er*ceut. of tho British 8«.*poya were thomselvos 
bigoUnl Ingb-cfi«te liiiiduM, aud thereloie scarcely anpnmriato 
inkrumenta for carrying out sysUuuatic insulta to the Hilidu 
cracd. 

After this it nsod srsrcoly l>o said that Mr, Tonfens denoimcos 
the ruiiiexation of tho Bunjub, although neither in ibis nor any 
oth«'r ctoM^ docs he pednt out what tuo better course would have 
been. It was just because there was no oltorniiilva prao^ble 
that the nnuevstiim whh dotenuiuod mi ; and without wishing io 
defend all Lord DalbouMie's course of l^Ucy,^ ^ ui^ jtX must 
assert thaa, if aver amiexiaion was justinable, it was m ibis om ; 
wliile tlie result hiw been to convert a land of asunoliy naA blood- 
shed into one of the most prusperou% well aiihctod, md paaceablu 
ragiiMis of Asia. 

Wa have said that Mr. Terrenss Imok la sot Hksly t<i amko 
many ooiiverto to tbo opinions exprosstid m it ; we vontuts to 
add our belief tiiat the author Ummi is not amon^ the nnmber. 
Ue writes thronghuttt more iu tbo style ol a nan jilaymg with on ia- 
gonioHs pojiidoxiTr speeldng up to a brief, tfam of onehoMiiig decided 
eoavieikms. We vofHture also to liaxard ibe prupbeey that s few 
yeans bance tho author will not eontinue to ragavd this production 
of bie with much complaociiey, but will be disposed rotW fcol 
jaet a little ashaiin^d uf it. It is to be hoped that if he ogMin 
employi hie unquestionable taleats on this iuporUmi subji^ct, Ijo 
will take it up m a more impartial spirit, with a view of pur- 
•ning tbe truth, lueteod of writing tiirof^hout ns a prejuujccd 
advocate of one elan of extrame and imtioiud viewa 


FAKK.ibb GKKEK BVNTAX.* 

W X bave too limg left unnetleed the third edi^ of Mr. 

Fmtt’i Greek Byntau, which bean date 1870. The prfdsf ** 
totiia tec edillon, whush w dated three years oarM^e*, oljors 
apakgiy te teitebor’s venturiog on so nsh sn set 
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^tioii of a Ore^ Oteammar in, addition to the nuxnbor dneadj in but agabi the anthost hat baen moat iit hia aio9a ol 

the field { but the aucceaa of the book ahowa that no ap<fiiOgy traa expreedon. He tnlla ua thatthfo latter la ^ aim o6m<4jbr ike 
called far, and that the laproduciion of the original peefaee in a Attica alwaye prefor the form in oe for tltt veeeehd pMon of the 
new edition wm auperflnoua. It originated in a eomewhat narrow dual, if we may trust the beat maniiaeripta* Kew tbinattaria not 
view of applying boys with the menna of Roswering grauunar and b the least degree one of more or leia correetheiML W one of right 
flcholarehip queetiona b examination papere, the author having or wrong; though Hie very difilcult to decide whiOhbtlAiiOwmg 
obeerred, aa ho aay% a remorkablc recuirenoe of the aame to the extreme paucity of paasagee whore the aecond penon dud 
queationa, or at ^t of quoationa inTolviog the aame pobte of occurs at all, and to the Tari^on b the maauaoripli^b those 
echolwdip, b different oxaminaiion papers. In drawing up hia places where It does appear; but we quite agree wib Mr: Farrar 
<ireek Qrammar ruV»a to meet this want, the author found that b the conclusion which hehaaaoawkwardrexnreeaed. that themu 


there was no achoo1*>book which entered as fully aa seemed 
desirable into the subject of the structure of the Greek language 
nnd the general^ubject of Philology. And the present work must 
be conaiaered iVan enlargoment and nmplificutiou of the useful 
.publication which preceded it. 

Mr, Farrar has achieved a great nuccess, and that principally 
because he knows what boys can understand and what they 
will be interested in. iiis Umrniuar takes for granted that boya 
nre already up to the mark commonly reached by boya in the 


are probably two distinct forma for the second and thm peiaoDB ' 
of the dual in the historical tensed 

Students will find in this Syntax some very useful lemarfca upog 
the cases. Nevertheless, there are pobte both here and e^eerwhere 
in the volume where we entirely difier firom the writer's 0|iinion« 
For instance, in treating of the accusative case he says 

The accusative b probabl.Vi next to tbs vocative* the oUest of the oases* as 
b seen from the fact that its cbaracterisBe suifix ai appeals oven in the 
nominative of prononna ( as oAom, : tvam Beeot voit*. Ideal* &o. This 
suffix probably acted tlie part of an articl^i.a.* it called attention to the 
word to which it was attached.— P, 8i. 

And, again, currying out the same idea:— 

The fundamontsl conception of the accusative b mofioa ioufordi, and 
therefore abo extension over s]>aoe. It b the case Id wAioA* and b therefore 
1 pat after transitive verbs to express ike twi of the motion or action^ as riirrut 
aiif 6 t»i I strike him— i\e., the direction of my blow b towards him. It also 
expresses the action itself; os rvirrw wX»;y;)t', I strike a blow.— P. Sa. 


the aubjocto ^b. fund.mwUl cooeption of th« iwc«i.tiw i, mth» tmarit. and 
which are the boKler-land bi tw con wbiit is commonly cailod tbercruro also extension over Bjitee. It is the esse to whinh, and is thartfon 
Accidence and the feyntacticnl nrnmgeii.ent of aentenco*. The book after transitive verU to exprow the end of the motion or acUoai as r6»rm 

fn.lT" Ti • ' 1 f ‘‘“u ’• ‘®. “nfortunotoly niri,.. I atrike hJui-/.., the direction of my blow b toward* Urn. It also 

wanting in an index. Ihw la tho ono fault in tlio atructure of the expreaws the action itself j as rinru, wX^y,).., i .trike a blow.-P. Sa. 
book, which contains more information on Greek grammar than we 

have ever before seen put into so small a comntws. And many ^^Ihor moceeds to trace this idea through various signifi- 
advanced scholars may learn mucli, both d&octly from the of the accusative. To us it appears much more proMble 

information conveyed in it, and indirectly from the extremely accusative, as being the cose of tho object, is the oldest 

suggestive nature of many of the remarks made in it. There is noun. Certainly we can see no reason for supposing 

just enough of explanation on siibjocty which boys would not find vocative to be the oldest case; It seems to us the height of 
out for themselves, and wo think we ninv congratulate the author Absurdity to suppose the nominative of the second Latin declension, 
on having succeeded in both the ohjeels which he set before himself ^**® ^‘‘ngthoned form of the nominative in Greek, to be derived 
in commencing hb work, lie Las made it both intelligible and in- .^^® vocative, and possibly Mr. Farrar may mean, in thus 
teresting, and perhaps few writers could have brought to boar upon *P®*^hing of the vocative, to exclude tho nominative os not being 
the subject so lar^e on acquaintance with modern lauguRges, and so ®«tinted ns a com at all. But tho fact that tho accusative is the 
extensive a familiarity with tho boat writers in English literature. oMor form admits of being argued from many considerations, and 
The chief defect which strikes us U a want of what we may call p»P*^ciniiy from tlio continued existence of the personal pronoun 
logical strength, llis mind, v/e slumld think, has not been ungitimmntically supplanting the nominative in so 

iortiled either by tho study of lo^ic or by acquaintance with I«ng»ngc» in common cemvorsation, and from its existence 

Greek philosophy, other than that narrow part of it which goes person singular of verbs in /niu Greek, 

bv the name of philology, in which hia pnnoipal strength lies. another place he observes that 

We need not multiply instances to show this; ono will aulfiee. Neuters plumllnke a yerl) singular, l>ocausc mere maUclty or mass implies 
There is one page, and only one, in the introduction (p. 40), which plurality or sepanuion of agencies; in fact, the neuter plural is an 
treats of the dum number, and it i» tho moat unsatisfactory page of or objective case, things not animate being regarded as only 

the whole volume. Mr. Farrar very truly remarks that miinv <‘f a‘*b'd on. Hence, rd rptxti properly meaiia “asU 

grammars throw no light whatever .)n tlie ordinary omission of a first ruuning.»-l>. 65. 

person dual in tho active. We do not ourselves know of any Now, in a nolo to this passage which the author has quoted from 
grammar which elucidates tho subject; but after meeting with Coleridge’s Tnble 7 'alk, it is implied, though Mr. Farrar scarcely 
this observation on the part of tho author, wo were disappointed appears to see it, that the accusative was the more ancient forui. 


Tho chief defect which strikes um in a want of what we may call 
logical strength, llis mind, v/o riumld think, has not been 
iorified either by tho study of logic or by acquaintance with 
Greek philosophy, other than that narrow part of it which goes 
bv the name of philology, in which hia pnnoipal strongth lies. 
We need not multiply mstances to show this ; ono will suifiee. 


person dual in the activo. We do not ourselves know of any 
grammar which elucidates tho subject ; but after meeting with 
ibis observation on the part of tho author, wo were disappointed 
to find, first, that ho has thrown no light whatever upon it, and 
then that he throws dust in our eyes bv appearing to assign a reason 
for the absence of tho first person dual in tho active tenses as 
contrasted with its presence in ih© passive. Every schoolboy 
J knows, and perhaps many schoolboys have commented upon, the 
^ fact which they so soon lem-u, that tho dual in tho present 
uotive is 

TifirriTOVf n'lrriroi*, 

whilst that of the passive iu the same tense has these forms^ 
Tvwr 6 fit 0 ov, rvTTrwl'ov^ r^jrri<f(?oi'. 

Why, it will reasonably be asl^ed, is there a form for tea two 
uro boing ttr^ick, whilst there is absolutely none for we two are 
sinking 9 Now we submit that Mr. Farrar’s reason is nothing 
in the world but a mere rorstuting of the same proposition in 
other words. If he had told us that in the active tho first 
person plural is always used for tho first person dual, whereas in 
the passive it is not, wo should certainly have understocKl the 
statement. We should simply have observed that it was uuneoes- 
sory, for it had been more forcibly stated before in tho mere 


It is as follows 

The neuter plurol governing, os they call It, a singular verb, is one of the 
many inHtancos in (^rcek of the inward and meUphysIc gminnur nsiatiiig 
I suon*s»fuJJy tho tyranny formal groiiimar. In truth* there may be 
multvitff in things, but there can only be plurality in persons. Observe also 
that, ill fact, a neuter noun in Greek has no real nominative case, though 
it has II formal one— that is to say, tho seme word in the secuaBtlve. The 
reason i»— a thiny has no subjectivity or nominative case ; it exists only sa 
an object in tho accusative or oblique caoe.— Coleridge's TabU quoted 

Perhaps one of the best parts of Mr. Farrar's book is that which 
treats of prepositions, in which there is a continuation of some 


instance, from case-inflexions to tho use of piepoflifioni, and from 
tense-infiexiofis to the use of auxiliaries. Modem os compared 
with ancient Greek affords an easy meUiod of comparing the two 
classes of language, though, as the author ohservei^ 

The eimpfest way of studying the tendency is to compote Latin with anr 
of those nix Koiiiance languages (IlsHan, French, ifoanUh, Fhrtmeaese. 
Waiiachmn. and Engadinish, which ^ve been immedistely derived mm it 


enimoiation of tho two tenaos in the two voices respectivelv. But '^AUaebinn. and Engadinfah, which Imve been immedistely deriv^ftom it 
when we ere told thet^e m««,» n% the first pe^ duiu does ot the 

not exist is that the first person plural is always used for it* wo a- 1. \r 1 

simply answer that ihero is nothing else that could bo used for it prejmsitions, Mr. Forror observes that it is the ease 


simply answer that ihero is nothing else that could bo used for it 


were professing to do something. This hypothesis, however, would « is no aoubt veiy difficult, 

entirely fail wneu applied to the ease of the passive aorist being knowledge of the inh^ 

inileoted like the active, and like it having no first perscS aetcrmine exactly how the central or original nieai&ing of 

dual, m are morolnolmod ourselves to fall back upon the &e<ny Jt wotiM^ttieiSwe, 

which denies that there was any tint pmon dual at Elmsley, 

in the very scarce edition of the AoUntmi published at that it is inaceit** 

in 1809, says (p. 117) that he considersit wholly oririnatod irith So mcetheyretterdrtiww 

the Alexandrine grammarians, and obsema that he has only met ^ Ifo 

with three paasagee in authors of good note in whidi it appears. ^ which borrowa the aid ©r the rmritiim nntlhs nmiiinlflrn 

oreiy one ofwioh admits of easy emendatioii. The author It olmald beeboenrod alee that when pmSmS 

mnket ti rimilar mistake in the very shnte plage in epeaking of the iSS^a dUTewnS /n Se 
oontr o v e ri te d noint of tiio Monnil and thlwI. noMm duwl tiT&kA i»s*_ I p ^ mesiilng, not of tSo 


in 1809, (P* 1 ^ 7 ) he oonsiders it wholly originated irith 

the Alexandrine grammarians, and obserres that he has only met 
with three paasagee in authors of good note in whidi it appears, 
oreiy one of which admits of easy emendatioii. The author 
mnm ti aimUar mistake in the very sdnte page hi epeaking of the 
oontioverfod point of tiie second ana ttofd pt^eon dual tn the his* 
torioal tenses haring the same or • dffiteent letmiiMidon. The 
on this point— which was first we MUjtnre. dtered by 
lihiiriey--*seems gradually veering rounl to tht da belief that 
.lilHNffi,weio two fonui— ■ _ , , - ^ 

‘i' ' \ ' h-ewmoi'i IrvitTfiilJi!:? '' 


IF.95. 

pom which we dissent, and eofiieiimee Si 
inawayjwhi^pusilestto WediEilolips 
^8hr. This is perhaps in Osiito 
dietinctions of meiu^g ito 




The 




•dnuiQfwdidi^KBDg^^^ 9«v loirtiQio^ ill to 
V ^ fv Mit (1^ to int^iRp 

in^e OSUto %rai^ NewbdbifeMewi^oltot eqa^Qjloi^^ 
reodeiiiig With which Hr. Ttmji fitidc £iiilt and lo tb» oqe which 
he himsAr haa ([iTth. He eiiye Th«pc |MiiMigee meometimei 
rendcied ^iii wmch caee 1 ahould hare bceci &o.* $ the negatire |iii 
ah<m that auch a rendering ia incomot" But the Eagliah he 
haa| ^Tcaiaatillieaaadmiainble— ^'thatlmighthavebeen.** The 
proper renderiug ia ae W / tot, impl^rNf enough of purpoae 
to account for ^e negative form pd being uaed, and excluding the 
poaaibility of the more direct negative oe be^ uaed. 

Under this head we notice to explanation of the uao of the 
•ame particlea with the optative and the aubjuncUve in the 
aame aentenoe, whkh he expudna somewhat roughly bj a itoreuce 
to a note in Ajtnold’a Thueymdm^ which la true aa w as it goes, 
aaoribtng the change of mood to the fact that a auoeeaaion of con- 
soquencea ia indicate We must be allowed to exp^ our aur* 
prise at so good a scholar os Mr. Farrar referring to I)r, Arnold aa 
an authority. Whatever were the merits of the late celebrated 
Head-Maator of Bugby, Greek scholarahip asauredly was not 
among hia atrong points. In translating such paasagos into £ng« 
lieh, no aueh totinction of meaning can be represents : yet in the 
Greek the writer, by the change of mood, shows that in one case 
the writer throws himself more into tho subjective view of the 
matter than be does in the other. The subj unctive ia more graphic 
than the optative. 

We suppoae that the page which we have been discussing has 
been unlu^ in the printing. It contains no fewer than three 
wrong references. Let ua not, however, part from Mr. Farrar 
without adding that hia book, in spite of faults of judgment or of 
printing, ia tlm most useful work on tho subject that we have 
seen. 


MACLEOD’S CHARACrER SKETCHES.* , 

D B. hlACLEOD is an able and a practised writer. This little 
book of Character Sketchea shows a certain literary facility, 
and, aa we need hardly add, preserves throughout an excellent 
moral tone. Moreover, as it la obviously intended to meet the 
tastes of a class not likely to be very exacting in points of delicate 
criticism, it would be out of place to judge it by a very exalted 
standard. The stories are tne common compromise between a 
fiction and a sermon. They are good reading on week-days for 
people who regard it as somehow savouring of a wicked compli-* 
auco with the world to read purely secular novels ; or perhaps 
they may be considered os Sunday reading for the loss perfect race 
of beings which requires lighter sustenance than semiotu on a 
Scotch Sabbath. At any rate they are harmless, and at times 
rather better than harmless. Dr. Macleod is not without a sense 
of humour, though, to do him justice, it is kept within the 
bounds of tne very strictest decorum. Thus, for example^ the first 
story, called Billy Buttons,’’ may be considered os a dilution of 
Bret Harte’s powerful sketch. Ths Luck of Roaring Camp. The 
motive is the aame, though the scenery is difierent. The arrival 
''of an infant, whose mother dies at its birth, takes place amongst 
a set of rough sailors instead of a body of Califoruian rowdies. 
The captain is supposed to swear, but bis oaths are judiciously 
kept in the background ; and Dr. Macleod does not permit himself 
to paint to the life the manners of a class of men ^bo, to say 
the truth, are frequently aa coarse in their language as ony set of 
gamblen and gold-hunters that ever congregated m the Califor* 
nian dimnga. The contrast between innocence and brutality 
is riiermre considerably softened; but there are touches m 
humour which ahow that if the Doctor were not to some 
extent hampered by hia clerical character, he could probably 
produce tome atarUing effects. We have, for example, the 
funeral of the unfortunate mother; and after the Captain has 



on the whole our chief fault with this little story ia that Dr. 
Macleod, Rke moat laodanunii rather ovbrdoes the peculiarities of 
nautusal convereation^ SaUois, so for aa we have the l^iioar of 
their aequaiBtBace, ore not mlich in the habit of referring to their 
early Uvea in such highly metaphorical terms aa these t— I can’t 
remember bow X lootol when launched, and before I was rigged 
and left However, St is neceaaiuy to obfain the proper 

local coloiiriBff fay some means or other, and perhaps we Aiould 
not look fotem detalb to clo^ 

The book at hnge will of couiae anifor in the eyes of isynlcol 
readem Iqr to obtrtoveiieae of the mtol embodto In each atoiy ; 
to we fonay tot it will aplforelao in to^as of eome wbbwoiiia 
not deacfibe tomselvee at cynicaL We do not apaak of to 
gatiend queitto of to ptpprie^ making fiction subeeryient to 
mtoitiiigl ^ ^ otomms to such a imuraa eptoctofljrUi 
onto amMtto order. Botwpeoiitoto famgattlto 

XtieMwqpiitocrdSA* 
to ^ infito any ptoato to tfiiaagnito otoito 
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deeenotstrtoneaatoy toaidng^Oieog^'i^ ^ ^ .. . 

Ftoapi wem^rmy to mgoaml to to 
mu^^tot puto W contented Idnd wfihdi 
with all the oumiit to mnounU fo atoSt 

or to dreumtotioni to eveiyBiiDg ia for tobeatin toi beat of 
all posaibSo worlds, becaoae peoj^e oan make themaalvee very eoil» 
fortable who save their money instead of drinking it The preach* 
ing aavoiue more of TVankQn than of Fbaoaii to la decided^ 
more cakulated for a warm tradennan with a halanee at ua 
banker’s than for peraona in a potiUon more fovouraUe to exiMag 
the deeper an^tuiu emotions. When theOalviniam of to genuine 
old Scotch Covenanter has been softened down by modem in* 
fluencea, to poetry ia apt to disappear along with tjUfiptensity of 
hia terrible faith. Let ua take a atomen or two of W. Maoleod’a 
mnxeliaing, which may illuatrate the degree in which tbeae 
mmarks are applicable. We fancy that in moat of hia pattern 
ebametera a little too much prominence is given to the 
virtues tbua summed up in reference to a certidn model 
advocate of Savings Banka; ** You have always good dothee,” 
snya the prodigal to whom be ia talking, ^*pay for your aeat 
in church, educate your children, are never banindbto with 
your rent, run no long accounts in the ahem, and to m ih$ ehaapm 
eat tmrket** Somehow we cannot help fimoying that in a story 
written south of the Tweed wo should prohaoly nave seen in the 
place of that last cardinal virtue some such atatementaa tot to 
model of prudence could always help a friend in diatreaa. Bat to 
general tone of tho remarks leads us to believe that good ]Mple 
in Scotland never are in distreas; or perhaps that people In <fiatreaa 
are never good, which ia not qillte an identical proposition. The 
same admirable person of whom we are speaking hm been amsah* 
ing his friend's iladical principles. ^^T^ me, Peter, seriously.” 
ask.'^ Walter, do you not think We are terribly oppressed P ” To 
which the admirable Peter replies that there are no doubt evils 
from which all classes suffer, and which are 


remedied ; ** but depend upon It, my lad, that by for the worst 
evils, the most difficult to reme^, are those which men bring 
upon themselves.” That ia the Conservative working-man in a 
nutshell, and no doubt it is a perfectly satisfactory solution of 
the whole difficulty to Peter, who is never behindhand with hia 
rent. Still wo would suggest to Dr. Macleod that optimism of this 
kind is apt to be rather provoking to those to whom it is so fluently 
administered. It sounds rather like saying, If you are thoroughly 
and systematicnlly selfish, if you always buy in the cheapest 
market, and are, in short, a good pawky Scotchman, you may 
escape the misery from which a vast mass of your fellow-oountry* 
men are sufibriiig. It is replying to people who complain of 

S DxIsni that it servos the paupers ri^t. And why P Walter 
t ask. Tho answer would of course b«^ Bacauao the paupers 
have been improvident. But is not tho very point of my com- 
plaint, be might perhaps retort, precisely that the conditions of 
society are such as to foster iui providence P There ore many re* 

S lies which might bo made to him, which would| aa we certainly 
o not dispute, show the impolicy, and even tho wickedness, of bit 
subversive schemes; but to moke thorn satisfiictorily, Peter would 
have to go into the matter rather more deeply than is Implied in 
his argument that people who attend sufficiently to making monay 
can get out of tho scrape. 

A little further ou, again, wo have the normal infidel, who 
is to be converted from liis irreligious ways by bis model 
son, woo Davie, who takes almost as long about dying aa Paul 
Dombey. and U the occasion of a good dem of eloquence foom the 
admiraUe minister. Of the inflaelity wo have nothing to ofays 
hut the infidel adds another vice to bis theoretical errors. He 
bad fomed tho habit of going to a public-house on pay-nigbta. 
He was never, it seems, the worse for liquor ; but ho him a chat 
with iialf-a-dozen old compimions over a gto of wbiaky; be 
enjoyed singing a few songs and telling siories about the tyrazmical 
donuonce which some would presume to exercise on innooent 
social enjoyment”: to the consequence waa—not tot the sinner 
became a drunkard, or beat bis wife, or ill treated bla boy*-but 
that hia wages were lessened by the amonut of the puDlican’a 
gains. However it ia truly remarked that he might have become 
worse in time ; end accordingly the good influenoe of hb boy 
causes the father to give up a practice of which it might posaibly 
have been the result that hia boy would have been sent to the 
workhouse. Of course it ia very proper that between public-housea 
and tracts there should bo an intemedoe war ; to yet we don’t 
feel clear that Mr. Thorbum the amitb waa neoeasarily and 
unequivooallv improved when he gave up hia only form of social 
indmgence ui mer to lave every penny for hia family. If 
he waa flying from temptation, he waa so for doing right ; but 
he may have been ch^ging into a Pharisee alter Doing a 
prodigal ; and from our knowfodge of Dr. Macleod’a eouniiyition, 
we tmok a word or two of warning in this direction might pos- 
sibly have been usefiiL It U better to read the Bible at home 
ton to sing aonga at a pabllo-houae ; but ia there no connexion 
between the facte that Scotland ia at once amongst the most 
drunken to the moat rigidly puritanical of countries P Dr. 
leod is a little too fona of hia oommooplacek and too apt to 

foto tot aUoomnmnplaees toe a reverse to tom. Totakean 

jteMM of a difibtfant Und, he writea a stofiy to ahow 
otot aot to believe in ghosts. It ia not, perhapa, • 
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formf of MpmtitUni " lie ^ ere fonne of onMhf|*^ beemiee 
they imply a dtetnwtiti a watchful Provideace* ThU ie 
one of the Ihroorite retorto apoa eeeptiee in whiidi divinei tnhe a 
perdonable doHght. The iiiud«l Kkee ta cull all tellUf&oiu beliefs 
forms of superstithm ; hud it is pleoeant to insert tlw segmnent ; 
we would siigpeeft boweyer* thiit Uie afgament is refdly'Uttc^tber 
beside the pirrpode. The ili^blander, save Dr. Modeod, bmieses 
m a ^ waterbnra^** or kelpie, beeaose he doos not bettere hi 
l*i‘ovideneei A Higfalender would utterW deny the iuepotatkm, 
nod, wo tlfbk, with perieet justice. He eelieves in ProHdeitee 
iust us inucdi es Dr. Madeod ; but why should ho think that a 
belief in ^ovidence is more iueoDsistent wilk a belief in kelfnes 
than witkllb belief in sburks ? Dr. Maeleod, wo fanr^y, would 
be very mtieh afraid of vwioiminf^ in a creek inlos^ with 
sharks, however brm nay bo hu reliance on Providence; 
and tlio Hifrhlasider has *jmt ns good n right to bo afraid 
of swimming ia a lake insisted by a kelpie. 'Fhe real difler- 
ence is simply that the Highlander has one belief more than 
Dr. Maeleod, and, as tho belief is an aboard one, be is a fool for his 
paiiis. It is a mere juggle ot words to twist im attack upon a 
mail fur believing too mneh into an attack upon him for believing 
too little. It would be better and more honest to admit, wiiat is 
surely a very hartirless proposition, that a man may bo too credu- 
lous, withfout trying to coufVuiud credulity with its logical anti- 
tbesi^ Boepticism. 'J'hey may aometinitis have similar results, but 
that is a very bud reason for confounding them under the same 
name. 

However, we ate going into too elaborate n d)s<!t}Asirvii of a very 
trilling point. We were merely dlideavouring to iliusuatr* tho fact 
that l>r. Maoleod has a litllo too mu<‘h of the huhit caught in tho 
pulpit of treating us 0) very shallow cornmonplacoH which aro 
supposed to bo exct»Miblo on occutuitof their gooa moral tendcuev . 
In other wonJs, his stories aro t<io itiuch of tho ordinaiy type of 
religious tracts, and provoke opposition by nii excess' oi ccmi- 
placent optiuiisiu. Otherwise we have no great fault to find with 
them. 


liASTLARK’S iiOTHlO RP.VIVAL.* 

(^Utecand aVo<»ci“.) 

rilllE careor of Augnstufl Pngin ninrks tho tiiniing-point at 
JL which the merely lit<muy and aut^uarian study of English 
Gothic architecture passed into tho further htago of the piaciical 
muscitatiim of tho style. Mi. Ka^tluko does ampht justice to tho 
vwrsttlilo gonina of this most remarkable urtivSt. Ami yet, hod ho 
Imowfl Pughi porstuwlly, he would have heou, we *tl»ink, atill 
w'aruier in his iippreoiatiou of tlio iipnghtuciiiH, the geniality, the 
canicstness of tho man. I'hero ia no d(mbt that a prodigicnis 
c/foct on tho public mind was produced by the famous CofUradn ; 
in which, witn mulch Jo^s skill of drawing* tho actual degradation 
of moilom church arcLitccturo and arrangoiuent was contrasted 
with an ideahzod lopriMJ action of the pa-t. A long series of 
publications showed that Ihigin wtm as umoli a master of the pen 
as of the pencil. It is U) be ivgrottod tluvt tliis great artist Ufiver 
bad an opportunity (ns ho used often to complain) of building a 
r(*ally fine church ; but wc see no reason to question Mr. Ea.Mtlake*s 
opiiiKm that rugin's invention and imagination were superior to 
his constructive skill, and that his ai’chiteetonic seieneu bore no 
pronortion K» his mastery of subAidiaiy detail, llif^ comuxion 
witli Sir Cliurles Barry in the completion of tho Houses of i'arlia- 
meat U disersetly haiidlod in rhese jiages. By far tho hap]/ie»t 
work of Pugin, lu our opinion, is bis own luiprt' tending little 
chuixth at lUmsgate, of wtiich n, charming .iuteriur view is given 
os one of the lew illustrations of these pages. 

The history of the choice of Jhury's design for the Houses of 
Plwlkumml is told by Mr. Eastlake in a veiy interesting narrative. 
He might have spoiisu mure stiongly perlinps on the subject ^>f 
the dustiiiction of St. .Stephen's Cliapsl. An unsuccessful efl'ort 
to preserve this beaulil'ul ruin was, we believe, tiie occasion of tho 
first eommunicAtiem between Mr. (iilbcxt Scott and the Cambridge 
CAmdem Society in its very eaidiest days. It umy be reasonably 
doubted. whether even the adoption ot' a variety of the nationiil 
Goihkatvle for the l\daco of VVeetniinster would have turned the 
scale in tae most critical moment oi* tlie Kevival. had not a new 
and muoh more powerlul inllueitce manifested itself at this very 
time. This was the great religious inovameut of this century in 
the hoeom of the Chuseh of England. Tho apathy and negle^ ^ 
two oenturies had safitunad the old parochial churches to faU Into a 
fituto cd decay ami squalor which the present generation would 
m>t beliuve to have WeD possible save for the evidenoe of the 
pictures in I'ugiu's CktibwsCs, already reioned to. Couipaiutivaly 
tew new oluir^s had been built. And no wonder, so long as 
luoubtrositles like New St. Piumiias, time of thousands 

of poundsi were all that the modora schooTof arahUnces eould 
psoduuo. But now church eupanatoa imd ohiiroh veetoimtion 
hscaisn myin^ wants of the day« Tho ratnrMiim ’* of 
ohufches OM indoed been carried siaeo those di^s to ouoh a 
lamoiHohla okcuss that many persons aie inoUnsd to wish it 
tw,B tkowlit tiT. But Uiow who ma raneniMr iiow 
MCA^ It wu, tfc* ooaioMui deoeocj of 

w«%tiliMy3WM».go, ^wgwt,Ba> tfao Act, but t he 
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too twsi^ihig mode in vidcli ohimidhuaulbuMie^ tint 
duct^ S^tses for 'Bio aM|^ nf ‘QnMo wehitetuia ww 
fi>unded, almost jdmultsDecnisly, m the two aoeittit tJnitonities 
about the year 1 839. Of these the Onfind AsBiitoetuial 8ocie^ 
took tho osfer line of arefrssologicii invaslfigudliis i&lo tho pted. 
Tho Cmnbndgo Camlen Sooiotyv on Bio otte hand, thfosr iteiif 
with remsfkablo energy into Bie pvaoBcal iai^of Biowsaf how 
aid churcheo wsio to he rapaintd end wow ooet huSM* Fum 
that date, for the next quavter ol a century, the hditay of 
the Gcxthic revival, notehly ta its eectemapBoal oopocChat 
indirectly also in its seottter side, is to bo in un £oek* 
moi 9 ffi 4 tf tlie periodical orgao of the CaiuWdgo BoeBsty. Idr. 
Eaatlake secHOH to us to have written the histoiy of thlsaeadamical 
movement with coinnieDdable faimess and aooumey. Hs has 
skilfully diseenied the special psouliarity of tbo mkiaim between 
the EcclestdlAgical 8oemty (as it woo called after itoaemofal. to 
London) nod the lending Gothic architscls of the day, whlBl 
onabted the C^imiuiUee to ohtitin the aid of id) tho uoiw afuinoot 
mombtn-s of the pit>te«i«ion, while iu own critioisins, being tmpto- 
fcsaioniil, were iMtuaisd U; without jealftusy by till okise;-^ 

It i» to l>o noted [hr Knv s] that Althnii^i ih** Cambridge CsmOeii fioetety 
reckotiiHl among im nicuibor* unny <irdtiietA.i( of high repute, whme sdvkO 
and uHsidUm^ went uiwuyt avoiiaUe, nud fully rcndim, it Mshioled its 
working coinuiiltee riitifely from amtitmirM. lly this rale, which from llist 
to liMt wiift !)U'k tiy nuiiuuincii, the infrutgeinuiit of prwaaiMoiial etiquette 

wrt.-* avuidecl. 

It is ni>i A littio xeniarkiibie that Air. Esstiake, who has evidently 
gone to Iht; bcht biuirce:? of iutormation fui the compilation of this 
|>an of his hi(«tfMy , has made no mvutiun of the first non-htsrniy 
tvi)rk of the Cam bridge Uaiuden ^^ociety, the famous lestomtion 
of tho liouud Church uf bt. Sepulchre. Had he known Cam- 
bridge iierboiuilly, thi;^ oiuiBsion would have been iinpo^ibk. 
Wo cAunot Itelp noticing also that^ in the enumeration of the 
imuieM td‘ those who, though not Cambridge men by education, 
joined the Committee when the Society ht^ moved to London, 
there in a mobt uiil'ortiinuto omission. The lute William Scott, 
a man imt le^^s gifted in this Item in almost every other blanch 
of mental culture — gtnis te'safc/'te sii puelor nuf modu^ Um cari 
— was for many years one of the most active Hieuibm‘8 ol* 
the governing body, and a constant contributor to the pages of 
tho EccltnoUi^UL One subject was mtu'C partieulAvly his own. , 
Mr. Soott, alter a visit to MiLdoIru for his fk\alth, dovoted much ^ 
thought to the conditions of the Gothic siyte as modified by 
tropical, or Miiui-tropica), climate. 

Di'oceediug in his hisUtry uf the ciiicf architects of the Gothic 
revival and Uioir Works, Mr. liuMLlitke ih»es adequate justice to the 
gi'eat inmits of Cmpcnler, in whose ctu*])' death the muveuiont lost 
<jiio uf its motrt pixuuidlng tu'd^ns. Mr. Gilbert Scott, Mr. Ferrey, 
and Mr. ftuttoriield come next into promineucc. It is quite true, 
us uiir historian says, that the countless works of the first of 
these would require a whole volunte for their description. But 
that is no reason why this \k)ty dintiiiguislied artist should occupy 
less space in tlm pranent vulumo- tlum m«iuy less einiuetit 
men. it is reimukabie bow nuuiy of our leading architecU have 
achieved literary os well as artistic auecesH. Mr. G ilbert Mr. 

E. Shaiq^ and Air. Street are alike s.vamples of this, and Air. East- 
bike liiuificlf may bo added to the nuuibor. it would have been a 
better plan, perliap.'^, if Mr. EosUako bad chronicled in BU('Ce8sive 
chapters the conUmpurnneous 6tng<^ of the Gothic revival in its 
two gt'eat fis]H^cte— tho literary aud the material. An it is, the 
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BuiUltr — wh ich baa done Ikur the secular side of the revival, what 
the Evclmiuiv^id did for the ecclesiastical— is oat overlo^ed in its 
proper place. On the oilier baud, I'rofesaor WilUs fairly 

complain of being undurvalued, nor has Mr. Ctembiar xWw fis- 
ceired sufilcieut acknowledgment, llte truslation of Darandus 
uD Symbolism by Mr. Neale and Mr. Wahb, in 1^43, is credited 
with great inliuoace on tbs progress of the revkal^ not without a 
kindly smile at tho excravn^ce of the meditevnl eymboiist But 
the efleot which that pnhlicalion p'oduced was due not so much to 
the quaint teuciesof Durandus as to the iutvoducto^ essay on what 
thaioint authors called ^Wncmmaatality,’' but whu£ was, in frcLon 
tnitnfiduess^ reality, and eiguilicance in design. It was on aoeoimiof 
the npvelty of Uiie argument (a^hich preceded Mr.Kttskin'earttUlsc* 
tuml writing) that tbiacssay receiv^ tbehonoiir of tinnalation Into 
French. We may observe here, in passing, tb gt Mr« has 

missed the opportunity of comp^g the £ag}ish xevtfalt clf GoBiio 
with the OQuteinpoiauouus movements in thd in 

France and Germany. M. Viullet le Due is, welSlee^ Mte 
fereign writer or artisi that is ueatieiied. Lams and Iw 
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which should not be treated in a 
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tba -tAmA itt Omi wmrnmt li vxh&M Him 

firm Mmft «t iwtaM dmlomncnl; «f the GmMo «trhi fiom 
the emiaiiiwbkhiud hiliheilo jmsvniM. fir, Buttodleld Im 
vl||9TottW ptrntd OQt Ihb tjttw m other nohb worka^ Mieh tm 
IkUol Colkgo uoi Si Altei^s Chur^t in Holbont 

Hie leteot nrork^ Kohle CoUofl^t ChtCord, mm to u», we 
cosAsee^^ it does to Mr. ISairtleke-*^ moittien of ^e 
degenienitloQ of the et^. Otinnr erehtteole, fouowiog tewdelljr 
Jlifr. JhKi^% teed, edvenced in another diMctioii-«-thAt of foreiga^ 
and 9pmM\y ItelUn, Gothic. Among these ie the moet eminent 
of the jounger aehool, Mr. Streei whoso Iaw Courts wi)en they 
are dnlAed will, we b^eve^ connnee emi obstina^ gahisa^vora of 
the fitness of DfidihdiGotbte iat seouisr pur|» 08 es. For the Dottle 
of the Styles, u tt is odlad, is not yet fought out, nor yet the 
anbsidUny bottle of the nhsses of Ck)tbic Itself, on lyhich Mr. 
Hastiske IS enrasiogly giwm in ehroniding the Tiuiations of style 
among the Gothic leaderi, in which, howeror, ho might have 
included some notide of the progreeaive growth of Mr, Scott's 
mnnncr *iui4nr the soocessivo louuoncee of German and Itulian 
(iothic. Othor luunoe, such iw Mr. J. L. Pearson, Mr. W. 
"W hite, Mr. Weterhonse. Mr. Burm, Blr. Slater, Mr. Bodley, 
]Mr. Seddon, Mr. 8t. Auoyn, and 5fr. Brtmks, find their proper 
place in Mr, EnstJake’s review ; and there are many more, of 
course, who either arc montlODed or might hnro boen men- 
tichted in this, history. But the lino must be dmwn wrno- 
wkero. It must have neen a difficult task to avoid hnvUug many 
susceptibilities in the compilation of tlie later chapters of this hw- 
tovr; and we may fairly congratulate Mr. ICastkke, on the whole, 
on his general intpartiality and tact The revival of Ecclasiastical i 
f iothic in England has mainly the work of the Church of i 
England. Tlw Roman Oatholie bodv has never given its full udhe- 
aios to the moveinent. Cardinal \VisetnAi), indeed, is undorstooil 
to have warmiy nrefefrred the Italian stylo to the ht«t. NeTortho- 
less, there have oeen, besides Pugin, several very able designerM 
belonging to that communion, suah as Mr. Hud field, Mr. Ntcholl, 
wid Mr. Goldie. Mr. Eaatlako has nothing to say, wc believe, on 
the attempts to roviye (Jothic among the NoucoMlormistH, and 
ho has wholly forgotten the competition for tho l.>aw (Courts. 
On the other bund, tho notices of tho moat conspicuous new 
Oothic churches in London are very fairly complete. But the 
• aubjoct on which Mr. Eaatlako most warmly cxpatinteB bt that 
devel(Ypment of freely handled Gothic in private reMidencoH in 
which Mr. Nvsfield and Mr. Norman 8haw have made thetuselvos 
conspicuous. Mr. Norman Shaw's peculiar facility in occommo- 
dating the pinciples <if our indigenous Tudor to the wants of the 
reign of ViotoriA is shown in more than oiio illustration. It is 
cimous that the one specimen of Mr. Burges which is cho.<ou for 
illustration should bo a country house. Perhaps hU mapfmm y/ws, 
Cork Cntbodr al, is excluded for geographical n^ascins ; but we can- 
not aooopt the scU^led mansion as an adec^iuite prestmtnicnt of his 
powers* A frugnieitt of hts tendered desij^ for the Law Courts 
would have been more to the purpose. It is to be hoped that any 
new edition of this book tbUt umy be called for will bo ** paatca 
up to meet the further growth of tho Gothic revival. %\'e have 
little doubt, for our own part, that many Additi.)nn] chopt^rs will 
rei^imre to be wilt ten before tho neo-Gothic shall cease to be a 
living 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS.* 

rpHERE Is no saying what people may nr may not iITj when in 
JL a state of chronic idiocy or interraiifimt* nitidu**^^. Tho 
noaslbilitiCB of human action are great, and no nuui ha'« yet ex- 
liausted them ; but we do not often como across such exii<u*rdinary 
methods of procedure os those oommon among tho actors in A 
Bridge twss. In tho everyday world. Lawyers w'lJen i»o«’s 
ailaiis go cross, doctors when one Ih ill, and ereu police when 
one^s neighbours annoy one, piny not unimportant parts; and 
business is business, anti is conducted more or according to rules 
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business is business, and is conducted mortj or according to rules 
and pnacriptions. ' But A Bridge ef <tUm deals with a wend where 
business haWbi are amiarently unknown; whore everybody 
maitagsa Ids own little aifairs with an onginallty and independ- 
anos whUh would be profoundly einbarrosemg to the oruinary 
citisen ; and where events go in a series of surprises, sudden, 
etari&ig, unexpectedo and unpreu^d for, and as little according 
to the fftadual mwtti, tbe bit bit eTuIudoo of action ns we 
find it m raal lifo, ha a kaagaroo^s leaps are likv! a msn's walk. 

One of the peCidhuitiaa of the people of this book is that they 
ase HtoWlj nodtamat animals^ and roam about at night as if ibey 
wafia beam of p»J* At the least excitement they are delivered 
footti the vulgar tmed of afeep, and set themselvee to scour the 
oomiti^; wetorm;,; tia^ng up to idlmaimot of unexpected 
at liar thee Wlwein midifi&t and momijig.' And as dUnoit aU 
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truth ? will Matthew triumph in the and. or thardlaboliciU 
old Countess with her white face and her linipP will her 
habit of nocturnal prowling give her tho last aavantaM, or 
will Matthew, with hla vanatioii of oeeaaional tlecm-WMkiDg, 
checkmate her abominoble plots? will the good*for*nothlng 
Viscount be kind pnongh to die and relievo poor Hesbia from 
hor thraldom, or will fate and Nemesis prove too atronu for her, 
and will #»ho have to ‘^dreo hor weird *' to the bitter eud r Guosses 
of thiA kind he^'uilo the pages of the Bridge of Gfois, aa betting on 
the white horse usod to l>eguilo tlio conoh-top journey i but the 
writer is monjifiil, and one sees ovary now and thou a gtimpse of 
the various solutions sought far, as wo used to see tho whlsK of a 
white tail behind tho distant hedge before the stAfijo was done. 

The motto ol' this book sufficiently indicates its intention 

What A brldgo 
Of glftw I walk upon, over a rivDv 
Of curtain niin. 

AVlfub is true enough for most of us ; few of tbe sons of Adam or 
tho daughters of Eve being fortunate enough to esi^pe any auch 
pcnlous r4)adway during their lives. But it is rare to find in one 
sinull village such a coUectiou of glass hridgos spanninff such 
tciTiblo rivers of ruin as Mr. Robinson ims built up for lu. For nut 
only does thu wicked old Countoss limp over hor glass briugo with 
no chance of getting on solid gn>uud until sho steps into the 
dark security id tho grave, but every one else has his (U- hor gloss 
bridge also* whoro ono unlucky jracture would tiuublo the 
inisersblo piKlt'strian headlong into deiitrucitun. Even Matthew 
tho poet, a man blameless in his own life, and doiog as ho thinks 
best for tho one desreat to him, deals with deception and suppres- 
bionof the truth, \iuju«t prefevonci^ and the unpardonahlo oitonoe 
of acting for the brother without that brother's eonourrenco. Ho 
manipulates Cluinont's circumsUinces ami iiTevocably fixes them 
for life, keeping him ignorant of all that he ought to know, becauso 
ho wishoe to HUiiro liim tho pain of a difiiciilt decisiim for tlie first 
|mrt — though VUnn is no fool, and is widl nblo to ddoide>-*and l)a« 
cause h«i ism love with coitbiu Heshie,aiid therefore desires to servo 
her for tho 8cci)ud ; bunco he is always in terror lest Clotii should 
como to a knowledge of the truth, and nullify the contract he bos 
made with the usurjKu*. Jlesbic iinturaily has her bridge too, and 
that not a very safe ono, when sin? coiwents to run away with 
Viscount l\>unio, to whof^o im>th<*r she has l>e<jD a kind of com* 
pnniqp; and Viscount ihmnie. who nharas with tiie Earlhis father 
and Ujo (^>untebH Jii.M mother the secret of their tllegHlpoiNtossion 
and tho fact that they are not tho Earl and Countess Coldshiwn 
lit all, nor is ho Viscount Pounio, has his full share of slippery 
htcp.s on an uncertain n>ad. In fact, the only person among tnem 
till wbo w'ulk^i a^ an honest nian should, and who has no mor of 
ruin running beneath his feet from which he is separated only hf 
a frail partition, is ClcmcDt Quail, the poet’s hroUmr, who aaoius 
to us to bo tho shuttlecock and victim or evorybody* 

First, he is in love with ileshit', and is allowed to ba engaged la 
her after tbe proper amount of oppobiiioii from her father. He 
comes hdmo, Hft<5r an aheence of four yours in China, full of hope 
and happiness and eDorgv, and with a beautiful brown ton on his 
fta^e. But Hesbie hoe ny this time fallen in love with Viscount 
Pottoie; and instead of reciprocating her lover's raptures at tboir 
reumon, meets him with more thou maidenly reserve^ and somo- 
thing less than coumniy kindnciui ; and in the second interview 
** declares oiF," and breaks the ongagoment. 'Hiis is jpoor Clem s 
first ugly fall ; and his sorrows are not assuaged wneo^ on the 
night following this rude and sudden contact with earth after his 
lover-like flight to heaven, as ho and hu brother are shaking hands 
over hisHrouDl(>— and Matthew’s secret — 'I.sidy Cfddstown cotiios 
knocking at the iarmhoueo door, Winging, aa she says, ** bad 
news to wit, that her companion, Heebie Grace, Fanner Grace's 
daughter and cousin of tlie two Quails, has eloped with her s<<n 
Viscount Pounie. The scene Itotween this eeeeutrlc lady and 
what Mj. Robinson calls tbe ''grim tnuutvirate ” is iimncnsidy 
fanny as a serious relation of possibilities; os a tmdodrama, 
•ooniful df all commopsonso rules, it may p^baps naM. But ai'ier 
FarmerGraoe has quietly asserted that be will kill viscount Pounie 
" like a rabUt.'* and Clem has put in a generous word for tbe girl, 
and Matthew W insinuated something to the Countess which only 
he and sho underBUmd, and they bavaall been spemnodic and Bta;;y, 
he, Matthew, iu^sra on BccompAuying her home ; and then the 
secret niurtially uncloses, Matlhew is End of Coldstown, and 
aemebody has murdered the beggar giii Of course, if Matthew 
^ dhints,, it would be all the better for Cfom; but tbe 
vifm of this hmat^iaartod, browtcfoced ycmiig maiv do not 
aeaaitafiratihleliii tovi^ brother; and Matthew anteishito an 
egstoMMfilt to waive his own, cdnsequentljr his brot^rsk eWin, 
toiMilifoialton ^at the Viscount shall mmr jo 

-toato oil hftnffft womio of her in the eyes of the wcfldi thougn 
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Bhe IB still one in fact Thus poor Olem losee iKxib liii wife and 
his prospective title at one hlovTV and soon after be losee hie situa- 
tion; and is glad to keep bimselx from starving on eigbtjr pounds 
a year. Fortune, represented by Mr. BobinsoH; oertmly mokes 
no favourite of tnia young man. He gets into on electioneering 
roW; and is dragged out of it more dead than alivo; vvith a broken 
arm and a heacT conaiderably the worse from untimely contact 
with a horse's hoofs; but as the Q. C.*s niece, Fanny licdbridge; 
a young maiden of about twenty or bo, nurses him osdduousiy; 


mere legal checks can render a free iroshabb— and 

opened the way for a flood rfjpolitieid corr upti on which eince 
that time has never et^ded. recUesdoeie of laW| of truths 
and of all conventional rulee of equitT and honour wldcdi chamc* 
terized the conduct of General J ackaon; hie determination to 
sweep away all oppositiooi internal or mttmai; to hie own policy ; 
the violouce of his action; and the unscmpulouencae of hie tntriguesy 
^ are hero exposed by one who was behind the ecenae at the time, 
j and has since had access to the public and private decuman^ 


and asneiUls in love with her in consequence; perhaps his disaster i bearing upon the events of that day. Of the* subeSquent 
this time may be taken to mean a mercy in disguise. Still it is j struggles in which bo acted with Mr. Tyler, down to the o^n 


not all plain sailing even now, and there are perplexing complica- 
tions with Hesbie and Fanner; and claims on the one side, and re- 
nunciations dh the other, which keep up the shuttlecock character 


of the latter in 1862, while Southern hopes were etlil high; Mr. 
Wise gives a clear, though often a vory hnef ocoount 1 and^oo the 
whole liis book has this advantage over most Amencan biogra- 


for some time yet. For, by reason of the Viscount having broken ! pines, that the narrative is short, and, but ibr the intermised 
his neck through tumbling into, or rather down, the trap which ! political disquisitions, close and consecutive, and not overloaded 
the limping old Countess has set open at night for the som- 
nambulant Matthew, Ilcsbio is free to fall in love over again 
with Clem; which she does by no moans uncertaiuly or with 
tmdue reticence. And ns Fanny is gontTous aad fond of Lady 
Pounie, besides having the loving woman’s modest idea that she 
is not worthy of her hero, she bravely suppresses hersolf and lolls 
stories ; and Clem is led the traditionary dance between the one 
who will when he will not, and the other who will not w’ljiu 
bo would. 

There is a creditable attempt at character in this queer book, 


by needless masses of uninteresting letters and unneoessoiy docu* 
inents. 

We have recently bad occasion {Saturday lieview, Februaiy 10, 
1872) to speak iu somo detail of the cai^ecr of lier\inmin Thompson, 
Count Ituinford. Very few lives aflbrd more curious and inter- 
esting material to tlio biographer, or demand from him a deeper 
insight iuto the eccentricities of exceptional natuTes, and a more 
painstaking search for the motives and circumstances that 
governed a career altogether outside the average experience even 
of men of genius.* Endowments so various and so remavk- 


a aketchv old dotard, whom a schoolboy would ha\e termed a 
duller J Farmer Grace, coarse but honest, and his wife peevish 
hut a slave ; Hesbie, with her vacillation of feeling, her vanity, 
luid her truth — these are creatures something like the flesh >and- 
blood brq^hers and sisters with whom wo sit down to dinner and 
share our hymn-books at church. Fanny Jtedbriilge also ib a nice 
little colourless maiden of cverv'day life, dressed in good (ante, and 
not likely to strike out an indepondent path anyhow. Hut the 
wickod old Countoss, with her limp and her midnight prowlings, 
her murderous fingers and her burglarious cupiu'iti( s ; the \ is- 
oouDt her son, who has wooed for pas.sic)n and is luanied by force, 
and who openly tolls his wife that he has Hung her iuto the wav 
of her cousin, the eighty pounds u vear clerk, in the hope of 
occasion for a divorce; and Hannah liennett, who reads like a 
fragment of Mr. Henry Kingsley, are all melodramatic niid un- 
likely, and the book w*ould have been much impnived by tlioir 
jonioval. This combination of reali.sm and inelodrania rarely 
answers; the one makes the other tame on this si<le, monstrous 
on the other. It is a jouglo of discord.'j, when* t)ie only fault 
lies in an inharmonious combination, not in the notis theinsehed. 
Melodrama is at all times a doubtful kind of thing to deal with, 
and realism, tenderly, truthfully, and delicately rendiued, is a far 
wbolcsomer intellectual diet. A liridye of (tIu.s 9 may nmu.so 
somo of its readers, but they will not be of the mure critical 
y kind, or those who Lave cultivated a keen stii^c of the litnes* of 
‘ things. 


but cliarocter fur the moat part of a distorted and exaggerated ' able, fortunes so diversified, a life spent in great employments, and 
kind. The dreamy, higb-aliouldered poet, who lives alone in his ! yet appearing altogether to have missed its fitting goal, marked 
small cotlago, and tmnsacts his bu&incHM by nu'thods unknown to i by many great succe.ssca iu utterly different fields of enterprise, 
ordinary men; his active. brisk, and hopeful brother, strong, bravo, j yet on the whole scarcely to bo regarded as other than a failure, 
and h 1 s() doing what ho lias to do by unlikely meMiis; tlie Earl, j require a very unusual dtscermnent of charActer if the biography 

is n»)t to be as fragmentary and incoherent os the life itself appears. 
A yeoman *8 son in Mus$achu.4ctts; an apprentice; a stuaent of 
science, w'lth scarcely any means of regular study ; an officer in 
the Colonial Militia: a Huapected Royalist: a proscribed and 
bani.Mbed Tory ; an exile promoted to liigh office in England ; a 
Royalist soldier in America; a wanderer once more out of em- 
ployment, and finding favour in fori'ign Courts : a Minister iu 
Jla\aria, again advanced to high military promotion, and proving 
himself one of the ablest commissaries of his day ; a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empiro ; nn Ambassador to the Court of bis native 
Sovereign, though not received ns such ; ii: his later life, again a 
devotee of science and philanthropy; the founder of the Royal 
Institution, the ndormer of tho German poor-law system, the 
inventor of stoves and kih‘hen-ranges, the deviser of the 
“English (hirden^' in Munich — Count Rumford displayed in 
every one of his various pursuits talents and resources which 
might Imvc rAi.sed him to lasting fame, and yet he loft behind him 
the reputatimi of eccentricity rniher than of ^nius, of an adventurer 
rather than a stateHman, a spiiculntor rather than a discoverer. 
The peculiarities of character and fortune which brought about 
this result, which nmdo the Count so successful in rndividual 
undertakings, yet so little successful upon the whole, which made 
him so* popular in society, yet so unhappy in his domestic rela- 
tions, Mr. Ellis has not succeeded in tracing, nay, hardly attempts 
to trace. As an American, he occupies more space than the true 
proportions of tho subject doraniid wuh the discussion of hie bero*8 
relations with his native country: but even here, though in pos- 
session of special information, be tails distinctly to explain the real 
position of Mr. Thompson at the outbreak of the Colonial war, 
and, in trung to avoid imputations on either side, he leaves on 
the reader's miud a ceitain suspicion, which arises more than 
once in the course of the narrative, of the good faith and trust- 
worthiuess of tho bnliiant subjiH^t of the memoir. The story of 
such a career cannot be otliorwise than interesting; but we 
hanUy thiqk that Mr. Ellis has done full justice to materlala 
wiiicfi should have made his volume one of the m<^ popular aad 
attractive of thokieason. 

A really good life of the groat Confederate General, as well 
as a Cunfeuorate history vi the war, worthy of the name, ia 
sti Dad esidera t um. One y ery 01 eil i table, though imperfect^ account 
of General Lees campaigns wo have already noticed; another 
is now before us, soinowhat loss agreeable and genial in tone,, 
but still painstaking and candid. t It is obvious that^ wnless the 
General himself should hate left behind him materials fora bistoiy 
of the \'irginian struggle— a tast which he attempted but in 
which he was greatly hindered by the destruction ofmapapM (by 
whom ?)— ivny salialactory nniTutive must be looked for udmthe 
few survivors of those who served with him in high positioos. 
one else can posse.«8 that intimate knowledge of Vhieh is 
necessary to an intelligible account of military operationa’; still Iff i 
can any stranger to tho head-quarters stafi* bo oxpeetad *to poisaMi 
that nersoual acquaintance with tho views and conduct of 
which would be naturally desired in a biognmhes. 
domestic lite of the Genoml the present writer does iiot,piO|aild^EF 
any^ acauaintance ; in fact, he obviously knows nptitilig. tnoto Of . 
(General Lee than might be known by any \ifginjiaii gaiUtilQQStO^ 


AMKRICAN LlTKUvVTURE. 

A MEMOIR of President Tyler* by a leading Virginian states- 
man cannot bo devoid of pevsttnal and hi'^tniwul interest, 
however useless it may seem to revive in such a work tlie memory 
of political controversies bolongirijj: to a bygone state of tilings, 
and to renew on paper the discussion of issues long since decided 
by tho sword. Mr. Wise, however, has views of his own upon 
tho questions in which he bore nn active part, and upon Ibevai'ious 1 
points of that groat sectional dispute whiuh wa.i iinidly settled J 
against bis countrymen on tho gth of April, 1865 ; and he takes ' 
this opportunity of discussing the exact nature of the Constitution, 
and the precise* duties and functions of States and Oitizons under 
the Union as it stood in 1 860. We should have thought it safer 
to rest the case of tho tiouth on two unquestionablo facts; first, 
that several of the States iu accepting the ITiion expressly reserved 
the right of secession; secondly, Inat tlio Convention* of 1787, 
after full discussion, distinctly refused to the Federal Government 
the right of coercing a State by force of arms. Rut Mr. Wise 
prefers a point of view from which bo thinks U pod.siblo to cstablioh 
the illegality of all that Congress has done since the close of tho 
war to extinguish the independent powers of tho States and the 
liberties of the South. A very cotiudorablo part of his volume is 
devoted to these disousaiona Its historical patmges are chietly 
remerkable for the light tboy throw on certaiu critical periods 
of American history, and particulai'ly on the I'residency of 
General Jackson, from which dates the modem denioraliiation 
of Attieiiceo statesmen and American politics. The elevation 
ot e man honest in his way, but ignorant, tdolent, and reek- 
lew in an extreordinoiy degroe, to a pontion of enormous and 
UfOtioailly trresponsibb ^ power, lod to the overthrow of all the 
Sold resindnts recogniaed by the cultivated and well-trained 
ntatmen who had pmoeded him— -restmints without which no 
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who bid MOMS to tbi oidiniij ftmoM of infojroitiofi toq^ool- 
luff the profloui liocadi of tbi United 9tate» mcWf «nd irbo 
bad been In oo mte M Pta i t ion mb tho Cte^onle teademi elvil 
and xaUitefy^dufing and liiiee tbo GivU yfb» Hi* book^ tbm- 
fm, can do ntUp mae tkan lecatt wbat wasknown already* Con* 
ceming tho votttb and manhood of Ua hero Mr. MoCabe ten ^ 
na aouiing beyond bit pedigree and the publlo mention of bia 
smiooa in the Mexican war ; ooooemlng nia laat jeaib^ all be 
bte to say ia aummed up in a few paragrapba 9 and bia hiatory of 
tl^Viigiman campaigns is neither Ttlname fbt new information 
n^* partiottlarly remarkable for‘ cloameas and Tigour of stylo. 
It can at most only remind us bow admirably Qeoeral Lee con- 
ducted the stfuffgle against tremendous odds and under terrible 
disadvantages;, now ISa wise fbrbeanuice and Christian chivalry 
contrasted with the braggart arrogance oud wanton violence of 
such antagonists as Hodker and Pope. In one respent, however, 
Mr. McCabe's narrative is original : but unhappily on that 
point it exhibits so marked a bias tliat we are inclined U> dis- 
trust it. According to him, much of the difticulty and failure 
whi^ attended the efiorts of General Lee was caused by the 
mistnanagement of the Government, and especially by the Incom- 

S otence of the Commissary-General, and the obstinacy of Presi- 
ent Davis. It is only fair to say that we have heard from other, 
and perhaps more impartial, sources a somewhat similar statement ; 
that men who have no grudge against Mr. Davis insist that be 
was too confident in his own private knowledge and estimate of 
tee men he chose to employ, some of whom he had known but 
imperfectly and very long before ; and that when he had once 
appointed a man, he stood by him in spite of all representations, 
and against the most violent storms of public disploosuro. But it is 
also just to say that wo believe — and the biographer substantially 
admits — that General Lee, who must have been tho chief and 
most conscious sufferer by such faults, never was said to have given 
any countenance to the charges against Mr. Davis, but, on tho 
contrary, seegis to have trusted him entirely, and to have been 
entirely trusted by him. Another of Mr. McCabe's criticisms is 
more novel, and perhaps more worthy of coniidonce, inasmuch 
ns American writers are not, like Englishmen, prone to bestow 
lavish censure on the general body of their countiymen. The 
author points out that tho Southern people were very long in 
learning the real chametor of the struggle on which they liad 
entered, or appreciating the resolution and the power ot their 
enemy ; that after Manassas they believed the war to be at an 
end, and that tho army nearly dissolved itself in consequence ; 
that many of tho disasters in the West were in great measure 
owing to this folly ; and that at the commencement of tho Virginian 
campaign of 1 802, and on other critical occasions, tho rolls of tho 
Virginian army contained tliousands of names whose bearers were 
not present with the colours* On the whole, perhaps the most 
original, and therefore the roost interesting, part of this volume 
relates to the niiHtaiy policy of tbp ConfAdt-racy, tho practical 
difiicultics found in working a Federal Constitution in time of war, 
and the military shortcomings of the Houthorn pcopD. Its worst 
defect is perhaps tho absence of any detailed account of tho career 
of General l^e from his surrender to bis death— a period passed in 
formal silence and retirement, but during which his iiitluAncc on 
the temper and conduct of the South w'as incalculabh^, and was 
exercised with a wisdom, a self-denial, an abnegation of por- 
soual pride and passion, and a pure devotion to the appaiout in- 
terests of his unhappy country, which displayed a truer greatness, 
and perhaps did more to endear him to the Southern p<;ople, than 
«vea his splendid and spotless career during tlio four \enis of the 
war. Never, perhaps, was a great man more severtdy and search- 
ingly tried ; never was a man found more thoroughly ef(ual to the 
trial. The one fact that the Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
federate armies, who had always maintained that hip allegiance 
was due to Vimnia, and who had taken up arms simply iu her 
defence, should have set his comrades the example of applying for 
that pardon which the legislation of the conquerors rendered 
aeeossaxy to their private peace and public usefulness, though it 
eoald be of no avail to him, affords a stoal and suificient proof of 
supoiority to some of tho deepest and most excusable of human 
weaknesses. A biography of General Lee which practically ends 
lit 1 86c is hut a fiagmentaiy and mutilated representation of a 
noble Bftr^a stozy from which the finest and most striking chapter 

Mr. W* Kelley is not a man of great note, and most of 
his kpeeohte * may be passed over without other loss than the 
reader susteiiie ia mMag thwlesioiii how ingeniously oven so 
absurd a thing as Aiaerio a B Protection may be defended by special 
argioniiata dtiwu firom an exeepthmal state of things. The tneoiy* 
that Pm^teade Mtemiate soils and impoverishes fsimem may seem 
TOtT absurd to economists, but it sounds like practical 


QcnuiKm. 8M1M to « pdOltoiM littto MqqMiitod with g«a«tsl 
who hao diniTod mo oonente mImu of pidi <7 fton 
ilMrelj AnMtidiB onmi^ and hxdn to tho Cotton Stati* os 
toe otonnt instniiM of Cmtokdo infliMneen. But too neoeboa 
toah'Oie intowotiag an toon dtoltend Ito Mr. Kdie* to 
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siipSKioi% oltaa tteplM# presente an houoiteim --i Bi i m fc' 

cptttemt to the ganesil tone of RepuUioau fbeupg^ 

tmpolitio spirit of prosoiintion which, ever sinoe the iWf hii 

^ led the conduct of Mr. Sumner end the seotioa of whidhhe 
leader. And the reception given to these speedbes by 
Southern audiencos in Ite ^eiy eeatm of strong Southern opintea 
ia in itself a suiBolentl^f that Mr. Kelley is as vrise as be bl 
generous, and Mr. Sumner as foolish as he is spltefiil. When 'tte 
find that a rfdbrm of the OivU Service is gravely objetesd to on 
the ground tliat it would admit ex-rebels, or the sons of such, or 
sospeotod sympathisers with rebellion— that is, that Southemem 
and Peace fWocrats might, after seven years of peace, be g^ually 
admitted to civil ofiiee — we may well welcome such evtdouces of 
charity and gt>od sense as Mr. Kelley's speeches afford. 

One of the bitterest controversies of the war will be revived foe 
a time by the publication of a Memoir of Colonel Ulrio Itehlgren*, 
written by his father, Admiral Dahlgren, and published hie 
death by tho widowed mother. Colonel Dahlgren, a promisinff 
young cavalry otlicer, was iu March 1864 placm at the head 
a chosen body of men, with orders to penetrate into lliohmond, 
and to release the L'uiim prisoners there. What further orders 
were given, what further purpose was in view, we do not venture 
to say. The Oouledemte Goveniment believed that it was In* 
tended to attack and murder Mr.'Davis and his Ministen; the 
Federal authorities denied the charge, as Admiral Dahlgren doeSi in 
a manner which suggested suspicions that there was something 
at least which would not boar avowal. Tho attempt failed ; and 
in attempting to escape Dahlgren was killed and most of bit party 
cut off The Memoir is w'ritton in a style such as might nave 
been permitted or forgiven at tho moment to a woman maddened 
by grief, and knowing nothing of the laws of war, but which is 
highly discieditablo if we are really to suppose the language to be 
that of an experienced officer writing years after the event. Not 
only are nil the charges of maltreatniont of Unionist prUoners 
revived, in the teeth of tho fact that the mortality was greater in 
the Federal prisons, wliero neglect or wont must have been tutiiUy 
w'ithoiit excuse, than in those of tho South, under pressure at 
once of invasion and famine ; not only are tho Confoderato leaders 
reviled as men who hA4l no causo of wur, ns mere pirates and 
tmirden^rs; but the fact, or allegation, that an ambush was 
laid, into which Dahlgren and his party fell, is made an excuse for 
calling tho (^Confederate guerrillas ** felons/' and talking about ** the 
assassin's bullet." That men have no right to resist mvosion, and 
that it in murder to surprise a party of the enemy who have just 
failed in a surprise of their own, aro doctrines which we should 
hardly have ex{>ect<.‘d fn>in a man of Admiral Dablgren's rank and 
profesbioii; and we venture to hope that these and other extrava- 
gances which are scattered through the volume may be duo to 
another and n less responsible hand. 

Mr. Talmage’s AbommtUions of Modem Soviet^ \ is A vehement 
invective against what bo considers the worst and most prevalent 
vires of American city life; grinding oppression of noodlewomeu 
by hard iiiastors, pinbling, drinking, and so forth. Much of the 
doclfuuutioii is really vigorous and effective, and some of the doscrij[>- 
tive passages are graphic and terribly truthful. Tho imptoiMium left 
by tlio denunciation of drunkonness — that alcoholic indulgence is 
fearfully prevalent and fearfully destructive in tho belter chuwet of 
Americfui society, and all the more so because wino and boor are 
banished from respectable tables, and men drink not at dinner and 
in public, but privately and all day long— currONponds but loo 
well with what wo gather from other soun^cs. But tho wild ex- 
travagance of other passages, the denunciation of clubs ns an un* 
mixed nuisance, the attempt to suppress the use of alcohol in all 
forms and in any quantities, tho general disregard of proportion 
and moderutioD, can only tend to disgust and alienate sensiblo 
readers. 

The idea of giving life and interest to a sorios of travel- 
sketches t, otherwise too familiar, by throwing thorn into tho 
fonn of fiction and shaping them into the story of a 
wedding-tour, is not nltogctner novel. But it is a plan 
which admits of various adaptations, and is plastic enough to 
furnish more than one writer with a model to his mind ; and Mr. 
Howells has contrived to work the notion into a tolerably readable 
letterpress, illustrated after a serio-comic fashion by Mr. Augustus 
lloppiii. 2 'Aetr Wedding Jmeney^ from BosUm (0 Quebec, not 
very striking, but it is lively, pleasant, and sensible, and may 
well furnish entertainment for an idle hour. 

Day's Logical Praxis { is a brief manual of logic, with aomiwliat 
less regard for the estabUsbed formularies and technical terms 
of tlie science than might be convenient to students likely to re- 
quire a treatise so elemental^. 

• Memoir of Vlrie buhlgrtn< 

Philadelphia : Llppiucott (k Co. 
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ft portion of tbe tflftdiAiif StModonbero. It vamg tolniarofttiiiff 
to ittftny who wiah to know what the Swedish, mrslift aotiudlj 
tftu|fht« but who hftyo hten imdled from hk own wtitiiigft hy 
their intolerahlo leng^iftHS) tn«ir peculiar mannesifoii^ tmd a 
atylft about aa mmadable a» that of any teacher who ever won the 
enthiudaatic mereaee of u body of disclplei, aad the nixed eoa- 
tenmt andwooder of an inereduloue wofld* 

Then no two or three novels on our list, We may mention 
IFeorMonwt, whoae title, like that of the auther'a previoua worlr, 
auttectoexpeotatioiitof a painful tale of error and aoirow which will 
not he dfaM^nted ; a romance, with politxeal, morale und 

the(do|dear dIgpEiaaiofii ; and llow Will it Endf { a tale apparently 
d the late war, in which the names of Fedei^ and Goniedenite, 
North and South, are studiously avoided, as indeed are all histo- 
rical and geog^phkal paxticulara. 

Of pootiy we have several volumes. It is indeed a notowortliy 
foot that while in most other branches of literature the United 
States can boast of cumparativoly few writers either of the fir*t 
or second rank, aud ore uiainly dependent on l^n^lnnd for all 
but tho lower and more ephemeral class of books, in ptietry, 
aaiious or humorous, they aio hardly less fertile, oither in quality 
or quantity, thau tlie m#>tiier-coimti7. Enjrland has scarcely more 
than one or two livin^r poets whom the common consent 
of cnltivnted men would rank decidedly above Longfellow, 
ihyimt^ Lowidi, ami Whittier; no living satirist snporior to the 
author of the lUyhw J^ttpevH ; no master of the special humour 
which depends on an adroit use of dialectic pfK'uliaritioa who can 
pretend to aumss Lelnud, or llret Ilarte, or Hay. Of minor 
poets, who will hardly make thoir mark in so busy a goneration, 
and in a held ho crowded, but who ncvorthelcas can write what 
k worth reading, the name is Legion. Wo have before us 
two volumes of verso by Mr. J. J. Pratt Ij, much of which 
k really good, and none of which can bo called bad; poems 
bv Mra Ihlnl} and hy Mrs. E. M. Ikll**. hardly up u» the level 
of the preceding ; and a little volume by Mr. Av. Holcombe, 
entitled Stmthtm Voieet ft, wanting in force, but eaniest and touch- 
ing, niid not tho kss so from tho manifest sinoeriW which 
leads the^ author so to rejoice over tho downfall of slavery 
tlmt he k almoet willing to believe that the cause whoso 
triumph brought that blessi^ in its train must liavo been the 
better cause. Paul llayne*a jLe//end!s and Lyrics sometimes 
mUv, but nowko remarkable ; and wlion the writer departs from 
the oraued and well-known metres within which the rules of 
prosody suifice to keep him safe, he plnogos into unrhythmical 
moastmaitiee which not even a great tneme and a fairly spirited 
treatmeirt can rmioem from downright atrocity. ^ 
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THE BUDGET. 

T IlEBuilgetof 1872 cfFecta a paitial recuficatioii of tha 
error of 1871. Tho Uuileii of the Income-tax is pro- 
speotivaly rcUuced within the llmita which ('xpcnoiico has 
a^wn to be dedrublo; but tha Iioldeis of piooanous inoomca 
tlte pASt year c.in rcccbo no com]>oub.uiun for the 
utldqual jproasurc which they have borne. Mr. Lowk stated 
that within three yiaiB moie than i2)000,ooo/. of debt ban 
been paid ofiT; auJ he might have added that onc'fourlh of tlio 
amount has been unnocCi^sarily extorted from Incomo-tax 
payers by the addition of twopence in the pound under the third 
Budget of hist year, it caimot bo too constanily remembored 
by Fiuance Minisleia that inocmio serves as nn index of tax- 
able wealth only whi n it extends over a long series of j’oais. 
The modern piactico of meeting exceptional habilitios by a 
toinponiry inci’caso of tho rate is not die loss vicious because 
it has beiu adopted in tuin by both the ui<at political piuties. 
Mr. OlsUAk.Li and his colleagues compelled Income tax paycis 
to provide for the co^t oi tho A b}h^i man war, as Mr. Luwl 
mulcted them on account of the luilure of Ins uuluippy match- 
tax and of his Succession Duty. Eton il no oilur resource 
could bo found, the result has pioved that an addition of 
one penny \\ould have been amply Bullicieut; and half an 
injustice is better than the whole. The inert ii5o ju the lato, 
togithcr with the new rule of collection which w.ia eatal dished 
tw'O or tin CO) oars ago, fully accounts for the renewed agitation 
ogamsi tho principle of tho taxi It would ho far better to 
niuko the collection bulf*ycar]y at some additional cost than 
to ]>)ac6 an excessive and «uu reasonable pressure on the ucoibei 
tnxjxiyorB exactly at the time of Cl/iJ'«tinas bills. The 
conipiuiuts which have boon uigi d against iho alh ged iMr^hiiLbs 
of the ai*»c&»A>rs arc probably m the majority of Cusoa un- 
fbundod. ft is neccssaiy to dude the in*ucmato returns of 
tradtsrijoni but tho br.stmodo of iiibtilhng into lln.ir minds a 
comparative reguid ior hune-»iy in to iinpo:»o a low rate ol 
duty. As Mr. Low^b observes, the pr<;duotn<,ne.s ot each 
penny in the pound Mtras inversely with tho lalo of taxation, 
Wlien the tax uiih, in the last year of tho Cdmean war, raised 
to sixtoiMipenco in tho pound, only the nioht h rupuloud traders 
could alford to kocp a ctntticieuce« W id^ only loufpcucc at 
Itnko many taxpayon will bo inclined to mako trilc returns. 

Tho doduet^on of 80/. a year from tho taxable value 
rocomast^ to 300/. a year appioximatcs but icmotcly to the 
<! 7 oinfil|liiii»ta which u nervously apprehentled by Mr. ntixck. 
It may bo roughly calculated that the owners of incomes 
ranging from ico(. to ^ooL a )Ciir are more heavily mxed 
than eitboT the richer or tlie poorer patjt of the community. 
In {iro|>ortion to their means, the pourtr middle and upper 
classes pay more than thtir share of duties on consumption ; 
and it IS reasonable that they sliould be aKowed ccruiin 
compSn|ation id their assessment to the Inoome-^tnx. In some 
cases the exemption will peijuips bo unduly &vouTable, os 
when a tenant wmer cf 6^* a vent is only taxed an in« 
come of 220/. ; bixt in oitaxation nice distinotions are 

impcactitsable, and the limit of is as £iir as any arbitrary 
tin# which could have been drawn. It ii not ta under- 
^d Mr. IjOWS^s dufibim estimate of the number ^ taOpalrets 
jyhvhom he profiowM^ to extend. l»he 80/. deductiom It.ie 
^^ble fbat the dhntribntore tqt. the tax between sooA and 
iqo(. a year in^uded m sevemt oF the soboduies ntunbef 

hnt fiindholders^ shaseMders^ 
ascend ether classes of taxpayefli^,i|itio will be oumbd (n the 
fdbnte^mehenosi^iunterctm ItismuchtolmwisMiM^ 
Mn JUif e and his snoocssors may be able and wili^ ml 
W fttrdier changes in tho rsse of $k 

Mir. Vnaaox liainoosT is tpoluiity m db 
jjtqiih of Us hope that the pcessure of the lax maf nautOr it 


unendurable. There is no jiwtcr or less opprosaive tax iu Uie 
entire fiscal system of England, as long as tho rate is porumnont 
and not oxcc8si\ 0. Nothing can be more improbable than that 
tho present generation Bhould consent to abandon a niodo of 
taxation which falU but remotely and indirectly on the poorer 
clashes, and which is collected with a minimum of expense. 
Thoso who pay tho tax would be short-sighted as well os 
sclllsh in cndca\ounng to relieve ihoiusolvos of a contribution 
which initigntea tho invidious character of wealth. Even 
Scdicdulo D. ought to putisfy itself that tho community would 
ftindgo the excmpliun of tho vast aggregato mcorau of the 
bulk of tho middlo class. Baukcis, brewers, and cotton- 
spiimcrs have little roimon to complain of their relation to the 
lost of society. Rcvuiutionary thoorisU never fail to include 
oajdtalisU 1.1 w'oU as landowners among their prospective 
vulims of sjKjlmtion. *■ 

rixpcneiicc will show whether tho reduction of the duty on 
<'<i(Ioe hy 0110 half will omuurago consumption, or even reach 
tho coiibumcr. It is not understood that a corroKjiondiAg 
opciatioii has reduced die retail prico of sugar; but in both 
cases the ad vantage which must ucuue to triidou will |)t*i*hap8 
ultunutely bincilt the gciicial community. There is much 
fin CO 111 Mr. Mi sria icmark that no 1 eduction iu tho cofTeo 
duty will produce miuh cilcct until codec is made more 
piJaLiblc. 'J'ho iiiahiliiy to m.ilvo tho most of things which 
distingulHhc 1 tho Bilti^h maid and matron ih nowhere more 
conspicuously displa)cd than m tho muddy decoction which 
pasHS liy the name of collcn. Fortumiloly no amount of 
stupuiiiy can altogether spoil good tea, if only tho water boils. 
As lar ui the rev nine is concciued, there would bo liltlo 
.iJv.mtigo in iiicicvi'^nig tiio consuinptiun of voflLo to tho 
ditnnnntof tho leccipts fiom tea. Tlio wholo frnount is so 
tiillmg til it, notwiihsUnding Mr. laiwi/s just projudico 
ngain^'t a fne hrrakfast ublo, it nmy piubably in a futuro 
vear bo v>orlh wlnle to r^hmjuish iho icmainder of tho duty, 
Tho tuning aUeialion lu ilio det 11I3 of tho House Duty 
will givo Mviisfadion to tlio City and to other places of 
bu>niofis; and t]ic maition of the tux may suggest a feeling 
of sati^lacUon at lh(‘ ubandouinoiit of Mr. Go%'Mfcx*s 
prvpostJTous ficln ino ol liauding over the proceeds of tlio duly 
to the local ralcpa) ers. If tho plan had been adopted, Mr, 
Lowe would have been comiiclled to retain onc-half of his 
last )C'ar« adilltioii to tho Income-tax, Anotlior negalivo 
merit of Iho Budget con.9iuts in tho absence of any misappro- 
priation ol revenue to the creation of Terminable Antmitic«f, 
The achievenunU of foriiur )cuis iu this direction afford liltlo 
ground for comjducency. It is true that if nothing hnppcim 
in the nicantlmo to the contrary, tho taxpayers of 1H85 will 
be relievcMl from a capital amount of debt which will ropro- 
sont somewhat less than 2,000,000/. a )car. They will ui'«o 
have tho satisfaction of knowing that they and their pre(ioc(H- 
sors have purcliasod the reduettoo at tlio cost of tmoccewry 
c:^nse and inconvcnlenco. If it is thought desirable to pay 
off a part of the debt out of income, the cosiost and eb^ajKst 
plan would be to provide a surplus to be ojiotily dovoted to 
the purpose. It is a question whether it is desiiable to anti- 
cipate the process by which tho burden of the debt Ucornos 
annually lighter with the diminishing value of money. 

lu tho discussion which followed Mr. Low'i*s statcnn nt all 
th# s[^kers naturally abstained irorn referring to iho dark 
doud m thq West which renders the present prosjicrity of the 
insecure. If peace is not dUturbe^J, tho great ox- 
pomion ' of trade whicn has token place in the last two years 
nisy probably continue. The termination of tho French 
CopMreiol Treaty will he a cheek too insignificant to affect 
, Ih# ipfUeisdliasult; and it is not koown^that the markets of 
Lthit wedd OiiSKyet glutted with English products. Nearly ail 
tlmUcitOi of industry seem thus far capable of bearing the 
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incroftflo in tbe coat of production which lA caused by the 
ftlrxioBt univerwil advance of tho rate of wages and by tiie 
reduction of tho daily time of labour. As long as the national 
prosperity is not impaired, it is in tho highest degree satis* 
factory that tho bulk of the populatum sliould have their full 
Kliaro of augmentod profits; at^d tiio expenditure of the 
working classes, increasing in proporticju to their receipts, con- 
tributes directly to the rorenuc. Mr. TjOWe's rominiscenccs 
of tho |)eriod during whi()h ho has administered tho 
national tinanccs were highly cheerful. For a long time, 
except for special and occasional iiiLcrruptioriH, the public 
income has been irrepressibly clnstic; and no oeonomist 
scorns to have made even an approximate eatirnato of the pro- 
portion of tho iricreiisu whicli Ja due to the depreciation of 
gold. The riso of prices, or tho fall in tho value of money, 
also explains a part of the apparently unavoidable growtli of 
expenditure. Mr. IbiTGiiT Htill believes, cxc(*pt when Jio is 
in otfioe, that on expenditure of seventy millions a year is 
culpably excessive; and xMr. Glaustonk has occaaionnlly ex- 
pressed a siuiiljir opinion ; but year hIuu* year tho risLiniates 
exceed tho prescribed limits, ami tliore appears to l>e little 
bopo of tt large reduction. The golden age of tho Duko ol 
Wellington, who was novorthoIcKs driven from oflico by a 
vote fur the apjiointuieQt of a ('onimitteo on Finance, is not 
destined to return. The expenditure on the army and novy 
then amounted to 1 1,000,000^., and the dilfercnco kwtwoen tho 
Estimates of 1830 and Uioso of 1872 wouhi admit of the 
abolition of the Inooiiio-iax, of the Malt lluty, aiul perhaps of 
uno or two other taxes. Some consolation may bo found in 
tho fact that tho woidlh of tho country has grown more largely 
than the nominal taxation, whicdi again largely cxcoeds tlie 
real incrcuiie of [lublic bur<lonfl. A ptMmy in tho ji^umd 
of Income-tax now produces more thau twice as much as 
in 1842. 


THE 11E8T011AT10N OF SliHlASTOPOL. 

A fter the mpturo of tho Treaty of IViris it was easy to 
foresee Uiut tho fortifications of Sobustopol would at the 
convenience of tho Russian (fOVerninent bo reconstructed. It 
is fortunately not now necessary to repeat the submission of the 
English Cluvernmont, or tho ro])udiiition of the Russian en- 
gagomonts. Tho Confercnco of 1871 formnJly and iinaily 
^uilished the agroomont which was tho j)rinci[Mil result of tho 
Crimean war. The soundness of a policy of unliniited con- 
cession Wiis examined at tho tiiuo ; and it would bo useless to 
' nmow U)0 discussiou, tliough some popular delusions have 
|incc been dislurbed by the filluru of tJio simultaneous sur- 
jf^eiider of VV’lishingtou. ^Notwithstanding verted protests, 
Russia has dlih,ablislied the principle that any Power which is j 
strong enough to defy resistance may lawfully reloaso itself * 
from covenants which ha\o at any former time been made 
under pressure of superior force, luU'riiational obligations 
have in a grtsil iiu nsiwe eoased to be practical ly binding since 
the disstdulioii of the Faroj)eim system which was once 
roughly administorod by tlio Five Groat Powers, or by the 
majority of iheir number; and tlm present generation Iiub 
almost forgotten tins profound security wiiich prevailed iii 
Europe dvuing .the thirty years wlueh followed tho cud of 
tlie great French war. It would have been iiHprudeiit, 
or j.>erhupM iiupossibk*, for Kngluml after llio lull of 
Fmnce to offer immediato and active resistance to the new 
Russian aggression ; but tho contingent right of maintaining 
tho Treaty might havo been rotHwvetl, to bo exercised at any 
future time in favourable circumstances. One elFect of tho 
nbolidon of iho Troaty has been an ostensiblo change in tho 
xelationa of Russia with Tiukey. The ISultan now jirofesscs 
the utmost contidenco in the ancient enemy of his race, and 
the hostility of the semi-official Kusaiau press is for the time 
ttimoBt wholly directed ngatost Austria, Tho conduct of 
Turkey after tho donunciatiou of tlio Treaty by Russia was 
straightforward, imd in tho highest degroo honourtilde. The 
Porte was willing to oiler ite utmost reaistenc© to tho encroach- 
menty if oidy it wore assured of the support of England ; but 
At the fMUuo time it declined to furnisli a pretext for resent- 

K nt by making any empty remoustronoe. The truce which 
( ensued deceives neitlior Turkey nor Bussui, altliough it is 
ooQvenient to 1 >oUj. ijomc time must elapse befoa*e the forti- 
* fioations and armaments in the Black Sea ate complo^ aud 
in the meanwhile it suits tho purpose of Russia to exercise a 
4 ^pk^tio induonce at Constautinoplo. When, the time for 
Jm^er sgi^ression has arrived, there will be d^fficul^' in 
a ground of quarrel aa, plausible as the Ij^us gnev- 
r^tod to the keys certain at Jeru- 


Rnssian soldiers and statesmen novr teeogidze the impoasibi- 
lity of advancing against Constantinople tbroo^ t^Snropcan 
provinces of Turkey af lon^ os the power of Austria is un* 
broken ; and it is not impossible that fntursoperatioiui may in 
preference be directed against the Turkish possessirms in Asia 
Minor. The fleet whieh will be heireafUr stationed at Nioo^ 
laicfr or Scbastojiol could at tho most qnly act as sn auxiliary 
force; for even if Constantinople could be occupied as the 
result of a maritime expedition, a garrison could not safely 
dejicnd exclusively on communication by sea. For some years t 
to come tho Turkish licet will be fully equal in strength to ^ 
any naval force which is likely to exist in the Black Sea ; 
and the Straits and narrow seas supply a refuge not less 
secure than the harbour of Sebastopol. If the Asiatic 
approaches to* tho capital can be successfully defended, the 
fall of Turkey may perhaps bo indclinitely postponed. The 
unpleasiint fooling which is caused by the intended restora- 
tion of Sobastepol is caused rather by the slight whieh 
seems to bo indicted on England than by the immediate 
rihk of a new atteck on Turkey. It is impossible to 
deny the fiict that the fruits of tho Crimean war have 
been lost, or rather tliat a security which hud been 
intended to ho perpetual has been, against the will 
of the holders, comtnuted into nn annuity for eighteen 
or twenty years. The w*ar itself, though it was not 
ii'uitful of iiiiliUiry glory, was successful in the attainment o£ 
its main object. Tiie ambitious pix^jccts of Russia were 
checked for the greater part of a goncnition, and tlm wanton 
iuvosion of the Danubian provinces was both repelled and 
purii)ibed. Although no w^arliko enterprise was ever more 
carelesHly and thoughtlessly undertaken, the landing in the 
Crimea proved ultitiuitely more injuriuuH to Russia than any 
alternative mo<ie of attack which could have been suggested. 
The long disUnces which had proved latal to former invaders 
were tui'nud against the defitnders, and the AHich, with their 
own ports for a base of operations, were more eoaily 8U}>]>liod 
with storoBund rtinforcoments than the garrison of l^hasiopol. 
The provisional occupation of the Principalities by on AusUiaii 
army which professed to bo neutral was in itself a decisivo 
prool’ of tho grave error winch hud been committed by tlio 
Emperor Nicholas; for offenHivu operations wore rendered 
inHio^siblo by the action of a nominally neutral Power, while 
tho enemy, alter the destruction of tlio Russian deot, invested 
the formidable stronghold of 8ob:»topol. Since tlie peace there 
has been no renewal of cordiality between Russia and England; 
but the animutfity of Russia against Austria has been for doe]>er 
and inoro ostonUtious. 

The respite whicli w'as secured to Turkey by the war hoa 
not been altogether Avaatod. Tho domestic reforms W'hicU 
were enacted at the instigation of England havo from the 
first not been wholly inoperative, and tho present Ministera . 
seem to be making scrioua efi’orts to render them practically 
ellVviivc, It was ])erhaps necessary that the equality of rucoa 
.and religions belbro the law sliould be proclaimod long before 
it was actually established. Innovations which huvo l;^a but 
nominally inirodut^ed lose their paradoxical character by 
fainilinriiy with an improved theory. It is doubtful whether 
It will be at any lime possible for the Turkish Crovomment to 
ac([niro the Qonfidonco of its Christinn subjects ; but it is certain; 
that Russia has always been opposed to the trial of the experi- 
wuent. During tlie slow progress of civil reform and of religious 
equality the Turkish army and navy havo been more xa|ud]y 
reorganized ; and although the military ostabliiffimmits of 
Kussin havo been augmented in proportion, there would be a 
bettor chance of repelling an invasion in 187a than hr 1853. 
The triumph of a firm policy during tho Cretan inaurrection 
has for tho time repressed tho vexatious activity of Greece ; 
and the Victyoy of Egypt, though he has often displayed 
tendencies to insubordination, has never yet ventured directly 
to disobey tho orders of his Sovereign, Rouma&iaP ia ksa. 
troublesome since its acquisition of [lartial mdependeUoe tbou 
in the period immediately liefore the tvar; and the GuXtiasi^- 
LOR of the German Empire, for his own purposes, 
minded tho Government of Bucharest that Rooiua&ia 
still feudally dependent on the Porte. If the ntuneiutii pcdl- .. 
ticians who prophesy the extinction of the Turkish puwer ' 
justified in their predictions, the interval wliieh IkOfi . 

allowed may perhaps have partially preptted <he 
for tho future enjoyment of indepcndenco. It. » 
doubtful whether the Shivonio inhabisnnta vt . 

anxious to accept the dominion , of Russia ; the, 

tbreum of a Greek Empire \m hm tsxnpi^^ 
dissipated, ' "''r'" 

The abolition of tlie T 
proposed restomtioa I 
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firtp ft bud nkick WM ky the Tmtf dtlidMd BeHH 
imki# ftr tkft piifM ftf ^iidMKiig BnMblmi tka UA baidt 
of dio Munqr of ik# Damibt, it aSU kild by Tvcbiyi tboki^ 
MvfaopocfAaniasMiuoiinore. Ao lepoattaa H by 

met would havQ boao aa mt of war» wlm the xapudiatioa 
of ibo tttdeiteluBig to eliBlaati ficom baiUing aa am«d deet ia 
the Black Sea was easily edbeted a couple of Circulars^ aad 
y by a Conference charged to give effect to ioe policy of Kuaata« 
It is not certain that the additional aiur which has been 
thrown on the ^odit of iateitiatioiial engagemento tends to 
promote ciyilixation or to mitigate the evus of war. The 
reatridaoiDa imposed by the Treaty of Paris were onfy onerota 
to Kumia as fhr as they threw imowimsiits in thd way of fbture 
aggrosvon on Turkey* It might m contended with some show 
gxreaaOQ that even to Buasia it would be advaiitageoua to prefer 
the peaceable deyolopment of her own resources to the forcible 
extension of an eftormous Empire. A standing army nomin- 
idly c p t m i fftitig of more than a million men invohres, even in 
time of peacet heavy sacrihees of treasure and of life ; and a 
change of fiscal policy would at once secure all the commercial 
benefits whkh eould result from the acquisition of the moat 
brtile neighbouring territories. In Central Asia it may per- 
haps be advbable for tbs Russian Government to establish 
order and to open intercourse by the process of conquest; 
but the annexa^n of Austrian and Turkish provinces could 
only gratify nation#! vanity or ambition. No desi^ can be 
more Jbudable than the establishment of commerciri ports in 
the Black Sea wherever they may be required ; but Sebasto|)ol 
with nothing behind it in the nature of demand or of produce 
is not natnrally oalcoloted to compote with Odessa. The 
fortification of the town and harbour will suggest the expedi- 
ency of providiiig ironclads and artillery, and when all pre- 
parations are finimed, tliero will be strong temptation to make 
use of the resources which will have been accumulated. 
Happily the danger is not immediately pressing. 


FRENCH FINANCE. 

I N astunating the prospecte of French finance we must 
take account of what b fiivonri^le os well as of what is 
unfiivourabb ; and there are not wanting symptoms of the 
great wealth and resources of France, even at a time of much 
suffering and disorder. It is mt a slight matter that the 
Bank of France should have ibund scarocly any of the debtH 
contracted with it during the war bad or doubtful. The value 
of Um» notes of the B^k, again, is well maintained, and the 
circulation recedes from, rather than approaohes, its authorised 
limits. The new taxes, too, are bringing in more dion was 
calculated, and in no part of France and in no class of tax- | 
payers have they provoked serious discontent. France is a j 
rich country, easy to tax, with its coaiuierco conducted on | 
eoimd and cautious prinoiploi, and with a Natfonal Bank in ; 
a healthy and prosperous condition. But it is evident that, I 
however great may be tlio rosoorces of France, tliero is going i 
to be a very heavy drain on them, and that French finance is [ 
under the control of men who have no scientific knowledge, 
and no conception of the exact nature of the burdens thepr are 
laying on the country* The Assembly quarrelled witn M» 
Thiers beoauy it thought bis expenditure excessive, ruid his 
views of taxation dangaxoua. But after many weeks of con- 
oideration it has not auoooeded in reducing his estimates, 
and it has nothing to p^posa in order to fill up the deficit, 
while he is always recurring to his cherished plan of the tax- 
atum of raw materials. It would have seemed as if a great 
%fat might have been luccessfully made to reduce the enor- 
vdom expenditure <m the army. But H. Tnsas wishes to 
have a veiy large and a VU17 expeiisivaani^, and he is getting 
hb way coapl^y. He boaste jtkat be has got au admirable 
amy of 130,000 men near Faria, beaidea the large forces at 
Iijans and in the Seutbi and that he will soon doable Ihe 
number of tbs ioUiara ren^ lbr immedbte war. He aims 
at having, and thiaka ba abatl eoen have, m iWicb aemy 
jrhiek, inth its resenrei^ wjU mmA the enonaoiis figure 
^of I, coo, 000 men. Ha baa armed acme portion tUa army, 
end will aoon arm Un whoh^ with ike beat weapons 
that sebnee aau mveat and mmMgr mm moeurk and ha 
as hbl^y pbaaed with the fiemioii ana ||ib«l%mHr of 
eheoffioeraathbdijfiaasL Bemjoiag toepdim 
eatkma of Ferb so aa to embrace me whidk lh# 

Qaemans fir^d in Ae late ai^ and to eow llm 
ajontier of Fraiye wiih a line of tortro eaa a . Boch reimgmM 
an ha onoa proposed to make Intba navy are 


heahandoaed. 1 !lmg«iiml?saabiatlMid 4 ^^ 
taxed aa liaav% under ike Bmpira fiir rafiii^f m 

new to ha taxA atiU move heavily^ BegBriniaiii e »m p i i i n 
Inllariyoftkaaumathay have to find te fSa airay ondmtvjrr 
Bn|bmd b fiMriviag and at psaos, whila Famea, aealief 
uoder ma oalamitba of a dbaatrous war, will hava te find i| ' 
baat tlnMXiiBiona» and probably five millioaismeiie jfur kaiMnny 
and navy 4 ian Inland does. France haa to ohoosa betwaen. 
oeoupyiegibr a time a aeoandary position in Buropean poUtioa 
aad axhaiiating itself ia order to beoDmeea qfiickly aa possible 
onoe mora a cause of alarm to its neighboum. M- Tuiuis Iwa 
willed that the latter shall be Uie bkoico of France \ and there 
is no one in Franca to atop him in anything on vdiidk ha b 
bent. 

The raasons why the Assembly has found itaslf unable so 
make any aetioua reducrions of expendittnw are very simple, 
in nJlgpreat matters, such as that of the smUtaxy policy France, 
it has either to quarrel with M. Tbisxs or to obey him ; and 
it has preferred to obey him. In smaller xUattara it finds 
itssif aunost entiraly precluded from eopnamy by tke position 
in whkh it b placed. It b voting the Budget for the finan- 
cbl year which b almoot coma to an and, aad the money has 
been spent. If it has not been actually igioat, the Qoram- 
ment has entered into eDgagemonts, or given promise or held 
out hopes whkh mslse it nooemary timt it should spent. 
A Government that wants to spend money b always extremely 
powerfiil, for eaoh item of expenditure always xeoeives the 
support of soma class or clique who are much more anxious 
that the money should bs spent than any ether set of people 
are that it should not be spent. When a Government which 
cannot be overthrown confers with a bedy like a Budget 
CornmiBAion, it qukkly converts it to Minuterbl views ; kr 
the Commission has the reasons on whkh the Govemmsnt is 
acting brought vividly bofere it, and cannot give much 
weight to arguments whicli would really involve the neces- 
sity of some other set of t^rsons than tke actual Minbtry 
having the control of ofiairs.^ Individual members are 
powericss, for if the Government and the Budget Gommis- 
sion are agreed that money must be spent, a private member 
who advocates economy b immediately silenced as need* 
Icssly interrupting the course of public businoss. Tliero are 
always, again, very excellent grounds why each little frac- 
tion of the public expenditure riioulJ have its pbco. One of 
the few recent discussions on the Budget of any interest arose 
out of a proposal to reduce the subventions to the French 
theatres. But M. Julxs Sixon, in whose dopartmoot as 
Minister of Public Instruction the core of the theatres b sup- 
posed to lie, resolutely refused to have 20,000/. out oil' his 
estimates. His arguments were to the effect that it was art 
that mode Franco great ; that if tlio Fvenoh ^d not write 
plays, and show how to act them, there would bo no dramatic 
art left in Europe; and that luilcss the State provided a few 
theatres with money enough to act pieces of a high character, 
there would bo nothing acted in Paris but burletsjues and iu- 
dcoent farces, and then Francs would bo indeed demoralized. 
Besides its largo subvention, tlie Opera receives 6o,opo/. to 
be 8j>ent this year on tlio completion of the new building, aud 
tlio two amounts certainly seem to moles together ratner a 
startling figure in the Budget of a distressed nation. But tlien, as 
M. BkulI^ reminded the Assembly, tlie French Opera b the 
highest e.xpression of lyrism," and timt was an appeal which 
frw Frenchmen would care to decline. There can bo no douV»t 
that France does not pay subventions to theatres wifliout getting 
something very valuable in return, that tbs nation may be 
reasonably proud of tlie Fran9ab, and that it was Uie Frutich 
Opera which enabled some of the greatest Italian and German 
composers to show what was in tliem. But at a time like the 
present to give 67,000/. m subventions, and to pay 60,000/. 
towards the construction of an Opora^iouse, would perhaps 
seem an exonerated tribute to art, were it not that the ex{x}n- 
diture b kvbh on all hands. 

Almost at the same time Chat the question of the theu- 
tricri subventions was discussed, another item of expen- 
diture, that oi prizes to be given at races^ became the 
subject of debate. A private member with a iportrag turn 
of mind proposed that on thb head the expenditure should 
be not muced, btit increased, and, with the support of the 
Qovemiaent, he actually succeed^ in getting a hundred 
thousand francs devoted to raoins bey^ond what die Govorii- 
raept hod itself agreed with the Committee should be asked 
fiar* If racing was to ke thus encouraged, why, inutn- 
beex resoooably ask tkemaelve% should the Franvsb be 
dtsoouraged 7 The dd truth was once more apparent, that a 
Pwikf Aiiembly can spezul raonsy, but cannot save ic. On 
mk oeoaaiOD tlae firieuds of eoenomy were even at a greater 
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disadvantage thoa they nBQally aiie, for» they aeetned to be 
making a point, there was immediately a'cry that they ought 
to reserve what they were eaying until the Budget of 1873 
came on for dlscuaeion. Even the very important question 
whether eight millions a year should be raised in order to 
pay off the Bank of France was connidered as beyond the 
range of practical discussion, because an arrangement to pay 
off the advances of the Bank by annual instalments was made 
List J une» No one doubts that the financial position of France 
can never be really what it should be until specie payments 
are resumed ; and specie payments cannot be resumed until a 
very large portion of the advances of tlie Bank are repaid. At 
present me Bank cliarges one per cent, for its advances, and 
although the Commission hoped to got the Bank to take sixty 
centimes instead of a franc in the hundiod as interest, the 
Bonk resisted, and was successful, because the Government 
cannot do without tlio Bank. The credit of the B(^k is 
necessary to support that of the Govornraont, in order 
to maintain the value of a forced circulation ; and the 
Bank is thus in a position to demand terms which arc 
enabling it to pay a very handsome dividend to its share- 
holders. If Franco could raise eight millions a year 
for eight years without feeling it seriously, it would be 
quite worth while to do so in order that a specie cur- 
rency might be resumed. But it is highly probable that 
France will do nothing of the sort, and that it will borrow 
at six per cent, to pay off money for which it is only paying 
one per cent.; and there is therefore much force in the 
reasoning of Uioso who say that the true policy would be to 
go on paying one per cent, to the Bank until the country is 
in a position to raise on favourable terms the whole sum 
noccsBory for the resumption of specie payments. 

It is obvious that one reason why the notes of tho Bank of 
France maintain their present value is that tho time can bo 
calculated when, under existing arrangements, the advances to 
tho Government will be paid off and 8 [)ccie payment rosumod. 
But tho real question is, whether tho Government will not bo 
always borrowing as much as it pays off. It is exceedingly 
difficult to say what would be tlio total amount required to 
free France from every claim, for every day some now 
demand is nmdo on tho (iovornrnent, or tho Government con- 
ceives that something now is necessary for its pur]) 0 scs. But 
tho best French judges arc of oj)inion that Franco, to clear 
itself from actual liabilities, must borrow four milliards of 
money, throe for tho Gormans and ono for internal purposes. 
This 18 tlic prominent fact in French finance. Franco must 
before long bo a borrower of a hundred and eighty millions 
sterling. Perhaps it will not openly try to borrow so much. 
It may seek to confine its operations as much ns possible to 
borrowing enough for tlic Gerinon indemnity. But it will 
then bo obliged to have recourse to all those expedients by 
which a country in difficulties tries to encounter the pressure 
of a vast floating debt* It will in fact be paying off 
the advances of the Bank, which bear interest at one per 
cent., and borrowing from tlie Bank, or from other sources, 
at n rate which can scarcely bo less than six per cent. 
And French financiers of tho presont school will bo oxceod- 
ingly lucky if they have merely to provide interest on funded 
and llouting debts, and are not obliged to borrow new 
money to pay interest on tlioir debts. It is by no means 
an cxaggcrate«l cstimuto to soy that sooner or later they will 
liavo to get five inilli«)n 8 more from taxation than die taxes 
now provide, even with all the augmentations agreed to by 
tho Assembly. Whence is the money to come? M. Thiers 
resolutely says tlmt it is to come from the taxation of raw 
materials, and that it can and shall come from no odier source. 
But to say nothing of the standing arguments against the taxa* 
tion of raw maioriala, there are the Treaties of Commerce, 
which, oven offer tho Treaty with Kngland is at an end, will 
throw serious obstacles in the way. It has been proposed, for 
example, to put a heavy duty on vegetable oil ; but the 
laiger part of tho vegoUible oil consumed in France comes 
from Kusaia, GeAnnny, and Italy, and the result of an internal 
tax on oU would simply be that French oil would be driven 
out of the French market, as dio whole of the oil necessarv 
for die consumption would be imported on tho favourable 
terms ensured by the treaties subsisting widi foreign oil- 
growing countries* When objections of this sort are made 
M. Thiers toms round and asks what the objectors have to 
^ propose in lieu of the taxes ho favours. Every possible tax is 
open to fontuneiable objections, and nothing can U easier dian 
to to to show that each proposal made to it is 

^ ifoitom. Popular Assemblies and Committees re- 
f ttiem ommot invent taxes ; they can rarely interfere 
to touls of expenditure* AUdiat toycan 


do is to determine the policy of a Oorremment ; and if the 
French Assembly once immits, as it appears to be willing to 
do, that France is to bave, in foe foortest potttble tiine, en 
anfiy of nearly a" million and a quarter ^ men, zniiied and 
equipped and trained in the meet expensive manner, it is at 
the mercy of a Minister like M. Thiers, who laujfos at petty 
amendments on the details of foe Budget, and baa bis pet 
theories of taxation which he is bent on seeing adopted at any 
cost. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

I T has been said that an eminent artist is anxious to paint 
a great historical picture of the London School Board. 
Tlicrc is nothing to bo said against the interest or importance 
of tho subject he has chosen ; but if he ^sbes to do foil 
justice to it, ho must consent to sink the dignity of art, ai^ 
make his picture a dissolving view. Nothing which is not in 
the nature of the slides in a magic-lantern could give foe 
effect produced on the mind by the composition of this body. 
The School Board of to-day is not the same as the School 
Board of yesterday, and while the spectator is try ing to estimate 
tlie gain or loss of the change, he sees a fresh change coming 
on, and the School Board of to-duy begins to give place to 
tho School Board of to-morrow. Ibe frequbnt resignations 
which have lately been announced can hardly fail to injure 
tho efficiency of such a body. The members who have 
retired have for tho most part been among tho most zealous 
advocates of educational progress; and if it has to be 
admitted that the work is heavier than a man who has otlier 
tilings to do can be expected to undertake, there must follow 
tho further admission that it will be difficult to fill their places, 
except by an inferior class of men, or by men who will 
soon prove their likeness to their predecessors by resigning 
as soon as they find out what the work really is. It is not 
only the probability that new elections will not always call 
forth candidates of the old typo foat gives a serious aspect to 
those changes. The fact that the supplementary elections arc 
carried on upon a different principle must also be taken into 
account. The cumulative vote is necessarily inapplicable to 
these supplementary elections. Whore there is only one seat 
to be filled, tho candidate returned must in all coses be the 
representative of the numerical majority in the constituency. 

It is quite possible, therefore, tliat before tlio nextgenem 
election of a School Board the complexion of the existing 
Board may have been entirely changed, and that the latter 
part of its term will be spent in undoing foe work of the earlier 
])art, and in preparing work to be undone in turn by foe 
Board which succeeds. It is unfortunate, to say the least, 
tliat tho original members sliould not have been able to see 
out foe three years for which they were elected. 

Perhaps no one cause can be assigned for this dropping 
away. But there seems to be a certain uniformity in the 
reasons given in tho several cases. The work boa been too 
much for men occupied in other ways. The general control 
of primary education in London ought not, with foe help of 
a sufficient staff, to demand more then a small proMrtiem of an 
active man’s time, and if foe members of the Board really 
feel foe straia to be too great, it must be because this sufficient 
staff is still wanting. If so, it is a kind of eoonoinv which 
defeats its own object. A good member is worth keeping, 
even at tlie cost of paying a subordinate to relieve him of 
some of his duties. It is difficult not to suspect foot this is 
not quite foe whole truth. Everybody knows bow differently 
work weighs on a man according as he is or is not satuSed 
with foe manner in which it is being done. There might 
have been fewer resignations in the School Board if foere bad 
been more children sent to school. So iar as appears from a 

K on foe work of the Board, read by the Secretaiy a 
ght ago, this is a frinction which the Board hae foought 
it advisable not to exercise at present. Before Beater 18^1 
a return had been made to foe Education Department showiim 
that accommodation for about 4135X33 dbildren was providei^ 
or in course of being provided, in 3,130 sohods of all totai 
efficient or inefficient. The Bomd has taken a vdide year to 
draw any practical inference from this foct ‘‘In each toe,** saydll 
foe Memorandum, an elaborate proceas of analyaia had 
** to be undertaken. On to one hand, it waanetomxy 
determine amongst to eleinentaiy adioda wMch linm and 
^ which were not effident On to ofoer haodi it ms sfooeo- 
** maj to eliminate frxim to of dhito>t bslw^ ^ 

three end tlliirCeen to whom demeiifo^ toopb'tod 
**nathp tovided.*^ lbs totor part of to' tow tof 
undertake^ to'to 
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^ ftud /Willi ^ aatlfltanoe' of a bMT of apameMitofa, and a 
Btq^amtWiiaaiit of eatUA^raUWB for eadi dfaririon,”. tfatil 
thOao lettmia were taadOt tlie Board ‘‘hara not thought it 
doeixaVtoto estabhah tohoolt ou a laxge acalei but rather to 
pre]^ the my for their estaUiBbiueot by dealing with oUiet 
** eubjeota** Amiding^ they eet to work in February to 
conaiaer the question of compubory attoadanoe. The Stockport 
School Board had contrived to get bv^olaws on thia subject 
passed as early on the aotli of April, and the Liverpool School 
Board had done the same thing by the 14th of June* But in 
the caae of the Londoir Scho<u Board the by-laws did not 
come up for consideration before October, and were only 
finally passed at the ^ginning of November.*' 

Having been safely delivered of the by-laws, the Board nest 
set to work to provide the machinery for carrying them out. 
In the course of this process they have become oiiicially 
cognizant of the fact that ** there are considerable vacancies iu 
existing schools.*’ All tliis tiino another Committee was engaged 
iu devising a scheme of education iu School Board schools, and 
the Memorandum refers to the debates on Bible reading and 
instruction, on the payment and remission of fees, and on free 
schools, in pi'oof that the time of the Board has not boon wasted. 
By May the Board had become convinced that ** it would bo 
desirable in some cases, whore the school doficioncy was 
** undoubted, to take immediate stops for tho erection of 
schools.” Tho (comparatively) headlong haste with which 
tills resolution was taken was tempered by judicious delays 
in the execution of it. Twenty-four deficient districts have 
been selected, and ton sites (four have since been added) will 
shortly bo secured,” five of which, tlio Momoranduui »iys 
proudly, ** may be considered practically available at once.” 
In November the Board made another step in advance. It 
may have occurred to them that they had been in existence a 
year, and in that time had not made provision for tlio education 
of a single child who would not have been receiving iu- 
fitruction if the Education Act had never been passed. At 
all events, they resolved ** tliut promises should be temporarily 
hired in those blocks where tho Board had decided to erect 
“ new schools. As a result of this decision, it has been agreed 
** to hire buildings in twenty cases with accommodation for 
“ 5,657 children” (the number is now, it seems, twenty-five 
buildings with accommodation for 6,530 children), **and” — 
our readers must prepare themselves for a surprise — in 
** seven cases tho Board have already commenced school- 
“ work.” Already commenced school- work ! — it shows great 
Bolf-rostraint in tho author of- the Memorandum that ho did 
not have these four w^ords printed in capitals. After fifteen 
mouths of great and continuous exertion tho London School 
Board has actually opened sevpn schools with accommodation 
]»crhaps for 2,000 children. There is something beautiful in 
the condescension of men wlio, though charged witli tho 
education of London, huvo not been above taking fifteen 
uiontlis to o]H*n seven temporary schools for just oue-filtieth 
jmrt of the cliildren who are witliout education. 

It is not wonderful that busy men should lysk themselves 
whether this is an adhqunto return for tho time they have 
taken firom other duties to give to tho Loudon School Board, 
or tlmt they should dotermino witliin themselves that it is not 
adequate. A different procedure might have led to a very 
diifereilt result. If, instead of loishing at the oulHct into cal- 
culations which would delight tlic Statistical Society, the 
Board had been content with getting a rough estimate of the^ 
number of vacancies In existing schools, and of tho number of 
children who ought to bo at school but are not, they iniglit in 
the first instance bavo filled up every such vacancy by the 
operation of their by-laws ; and then, if voluntaiy agency had 
not come forward to help them, they might have established 
as many temporary schools as were required to provide for the 
children who found the doors of every school shut in their face. 
Probably tliis last class would have been but a small one, 
as the managers of volunta^ schools would in many cases have 
beei\ ready to provide increased accommodation if they 
had been assured that it would not be wasted. The 
prompt application of compulsion would have sent every 
child to school for whom a school could be ibtmd, and 
the cases in wbioh attendance had to be excused on the plea 
^,4hat no school could be found would have furnished a roiub, 
sufficient^ index to the amount of temporary acoommooa- 
tion winch h^ te be provided by the Board heeUl Why is 
it that a policy which bad such obvious reccmiiiieDdatians wniui 
not adopted at slarting ? Hainlji^;^e imogme, Mm tlis cul- 

S ilereiuctaimeoftheBomdtocoiffiro^ dferefigUiBodi^^ 
e existing schools were for the most port Dea om hijrti oa a l , 

^ . and were afihud that Uie SecmimUit tffinority in 

body W6ald zesent a pcooeeding which sent iHOitm htto 
schools, and Uierebv exposed them to i 


nominational teaching if their pnrehti isiM, no objmtion, 
Rather than asnotlon so shocking a poawKlit#, tho 
and ffie Dhaantots who act with the BeoulanstSir hotO avowed 
ffiat Otey w'ould rather see tliese children left in the , street 
Those who took this view were a minority on the IfOfidun 
$chool Board, but they knew what they wanted, and t^r 
superior energy and decision cowed the majority into innotion. 
The ponderous statistics which have been evoked to veil that 
inaotion would have been more in place if tht'y had been 
compiled after, mstead of before, tho supply of crying educa- 
tional destitution. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE STRIKE! 

A STRIKE of agricultural labourers is a novel, and by no 
means an unimportant, event. A new loaven must bo 
wdBting in tho popular mind of England, when those quiet, 
^xitieiit, dumbfotindeil creatures set up for having a will oi their 
own. To sec them attempting to manage a strike is as wmt- 
derful as to boo any other of tho beginnings of life in inert 
masses, na to see babies bogin to walk, or tadpoles l>cccine 
frogs, if wc may trust the accounts in the newspapers, the War- 
wickshire labourers soom to have begun it all by themselves, 
and to have mot under a chestnut- tree, where tnov discusBed 
their grievances ; and thou they Look counsol, first of an experi- 
enced man who had once boon into tho Black Country and 
might there have learnt the elements of strike-making from the 
superior mining intelligence, and secondly of a Dissenting 
miniater. Those were their clever friends ; tho men something 
of their own stamp, hut who know more than they did, and 
could give homethlng like shape to tlicir dim purpoHOs. IL is 
not education in any direct form tlmt has stirred up to 
action this portion of tho pojmlation, which Jt might have 
been supposed most difiiculi to stir ; for most of those who 
joined the strike and tosliliod their tulhcrenco to tlio move- 
ment could only place their mark to tho document by 
which they signifiou their uswsont. But those whom educa- 
tion has not reached directly may bo idlcotcd by it indirectly, 
and the ngricultural labourers have Iciirnt U) strike because 
those wlio have got now notions nml taught tliemselvcs to 
urge new claims iu more advanced districts Jj/ivo silently 
penetrated with their influeuco tlic classes bonoulh thorn. 
The ruial poor huvo been closely watclied and tiglilly held 
down by their inaHtcrs, llio farmers, and tho basis ot rural 
Jifij has been a hiimblo obodieuce and uinjuostioiiing acqni- 
escenco on tlio p.irt of the labourer. Wlien cliango reaclufs 
80 low a level, fMjcicty must indeed bo changing. I)iKtress has 
in old days led to rick-buruing, and brutal igiiorunce has led 
to destruction of farm machinery ; but those were only tho 
outbreaks of hungry or panic-stricken barbarism. But h strike, 
as a strike in said to have boon conducted in WurwickHhire, is a 
totally ddleront tiling. It sliows u poutr of imioii, a percep- 
tion of the respect duo to law, a ccmli donee that huccos.'s can be 
achieved without viuliition of the law. Tho labourorH may 
possibly be mistaken in thinking that they will succeed, or 
they may succeed ut first, and then push their tiiami>h too 
far and suffer for their temerity. But it is very iinprobablo 
that a strike of any considerable magnitude should leave the 
condition of tlio agricultural poor 111 t)ie state in which it 
found it. It will at least have taught tlimn to think and to 
act. If labourers in villages could think and act, rural life 
in England would be a new thing. Some of its placid 
pleasures and animal content might pass away, there would 
be iimuy victims of change, many W'ould be crushed by u 
coinpotitiou to wliich they were unequal ; but the rural 
could never be as they once were, the bondsinc-n of tlioi'i 
who, what with wages and what witli poor-rates, secured them 
at Icjiat the certainty of a bare subsistence. 

There arc two questions to bo asked uh to this strike, which 
may be asked as to every strike, llu.8 it a chance of success ! 
and if ii succeeds, what will be tho conso^piences '/ Agricultural 
labourers must bo judged as any other labourers are judged, 
and the great justification of a strike is mucccsh. How much 
employers can really afford to pay to those whom th'^ employ 
is a point that is practically settled by strikes, as it is Nctile<i 
in no other way. The Warwickshire labourers, it appears, 
were, before the strike began, getting twelve sliilJings a 
I week in many districts. They asked ior sixteeu, and noiv 
the fihrmers are quite willing to give fourti^CMi, and are talking 
of fifte^ as B compromise. Canon GiiniLtsTONK, who, with 
[ B ceon^e that does him tho highest credit, has been the 
friend of ffie labotirer iatpitoof tho bitter ojqiosition of all 
the Arams about him, has written to advise Warwicksldro 
who get fifteen shillings a week not to trouble them- 
iffim ahout sirikesj and tho advice of so true a ificad 
' . * . IS 
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lata of liii |i*ii«» mUi «»*• , - 

nay U tiurt tin w^.<4 
•QcoeM may l» nd^M^ 

mtteh sniTar. Btotiiid'^ Ifc lil*^tn«nii« lapwf ^n^mmnaitm «■ 
that which woold ahar,^ oonffillM of ^ mtt,' 
come without a large amoubt^ ol'ettAMag cott^ltg; l(fi V 
a Btriko naoceeded, the mao who warn wmtedn^aihaOWlU 
be belter off, but those who woraaiot wanted on a ftnO'iMkdd 
be worse off. There would be mure kiOhd-of^'or a^ into 
the workhouse, or foreed into the ebif deosiy,0if Ok aliso li& 
in big towns. BVen Utose who were winnulg in die Okift 
wonld hare much to un&rgo. They would, -hare to niMtln 
the deported charities of life. Tftsy would no l«8Br> l» 
looked after bv the lonnor, or tenderly omriiadomd bf tffie 

as e , iftnsi Jkeii * ‘ 



gi'eat loflaea to set tigniuat tha substaDUal i 
a week extra to a inan who saee hia children half-stwvbdi and 
his wife rhoumatic from want of olothiiig. Btit the stnft wMw* 
strikuo engender^ ovon when successful, and especially when 
they are n noreltVy is apt to take tbo bloom off auooeae i 
and this should bo well remembered by political phifam^ 
ihropists who profess to have the %velfiiro of the labourer' at 
heart. A grave responsibility will rest on any adventurous 
outalder who may imamno himself called iipou to enaaumgo 
such a movement wtwout taking into full aocoout the evil 
as well as the good winch may bo expected from it. AJtboughy 
if the Warwickshire labourers really get three ahillmga a 
week more by their strike, they iniust, acoordi^ to the 
standard by which other men wlio have struck are judgedy bo 
held to be justilied, yot those who look on Wurv^iokshire 
from a distance may feci somo regret ovon on their behaUV 
and muoli compassion fOr the unknown innuineiable crowd 
who Will suffer, even if their cLiss iis a whole should gain by 
the inovemeut thus set on loot. 
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ought to have weight with tbr Ififamilefa if It evir 
reached thorn* Bttt Oanoa Ouivpaht)^ feema to }ievere%h 
posed that^ apart from the ttrfleey the Warwickdibe lidMithiht 
generally were getting fifteen shillings; whereas 
to have been only the case on a ftw estates, where intw||attt; 
rid), and kind landlords set a good example. The man, udio 
struck were getting twelire shillings only; and now, by 
ing, they have a chance of getting the fifteen slilllltiga wbiob 
their judiciooi. ftiend regards ns the goal of rural hi^piness. 

The diffknmce between twelve shillings a week and fifteen 
is practically enormous. It moans the difference b^^tween 
having just enough to keep body and soul together, and 
having some of the rudiments of comfort and plenty ; though 
it is of course jiossiblo that arise of money wages may bo 
ncck>iupitoicd ^ by the withdiawal of allowances in kind whioli 
represent money. Canon (iinDLLsroxa seems to think it 
almost ungenerous in niou who are getting fifteen sbillingi a 
week to strike while there are man in the South of England 
who do not strike, uud probably cannot strike, and are 
only getting nmo shillings. Hut the nigumont may bo 
easily fnniod the other way. Wurwickshlco labourors could 
not possibly 1)oneifit Dorsetshire labourers by continuing 
to receive twelve ^billings ; but they might give new hopes, 
find offer new springs of netion, to ovou tbo most sufferhig 
menibem of their class, if they showed that by a strike they 
could get their twelve shillings a week turned into fifteen. 

There is no roasun why humers should be viewed with 
nny oxcoptioiml amount of sentimental toudoriiesa. They 
have not been particularly libond o;; mild or wise in thoir 
charitolor of employ eis. They have, us a general rule, tried 
to keep I ho labourer rooted to hia native village, as unedu- 
cated and as jxioily fed as jios'iiblo. The C‘mplo}cr8 of fac- 
tory hands and ot luechauits liavo piobobly been just us hard 
and as narrow in thoir day, but the growing nitelligoncc and 
iudopcndencQ of thoir workumi Imvo gradually nltorcd thu 

rcluttve position ot tlio two classes. It w now ilio tuiu ol fho 

farmers to soo tivoir labouicrn mooting under a chcHtnut-'tico i ' - 

aud demanding thoHO tstra throe shillings a wotk winch, inn 

if conoeilod, will iiiako thoir cottages boiuothing like happy FllEMJli AlvAlY Ul -L. 

liomos. pomU has the French Assembly shown nuch 

Tho WftnvicWiiro striko mny b<. racfossful, and, if «o, wimt ^ J'cantouco to xM. Tiiaus as ui«n lU conatituttoo 

M'ill be the oowHoquences of ita bUcccKS / I c i« aaid already to oi tbo I'rcncli army, J^e dilleioneo xolwton loir v ei a 
l.»re aprrad into ‘ight countioai but it is olniona U.at ortn if 1 fundaoienud. M. Tiner^ wants an amj formed on the kuuo 
jt siioceodH ill ouo place it may iatl in another, and that its 
tiro may bo much sooner burnt out timn its iricuds expect. 

There ai^ many iiboral cmployois, and in a crisis a gooil umn 
deserves to liavo iho rowaitl ot his libcrahtj, and those’ nhoin 
lie has treated well should treat him well in retum. Those 
who nra already as well oil ns can bo rcosonably expected 
may profitably iiiko tho aviso advice ol (Junon GiuoiJubTOXL 
and lcH\o well idono. But jjtipposing a (onaidcrablo and un- 
i|UOBtionublo imccossto bo obtained, wluit will be the i osuUs ? In 
tho first place, iho men who Iwivo gainod an increase oi wages 
will bo hotter led and bettor cloibud. They aviU Avork inoie 
and do thoir Avork botUr. They will bo more alive to the 
advantages of edwcation; they or thoir childnm will gradually 
ncipuro minds open to now.«ipapor giudanco; they avvU first 
iced on the homely plntitudoe of the coiuily journals, and 
in time may bocomo tho disciplos of tho JJmh; 'IVlef)mph 
Itself. They Avdl perhaps ciitioiao sermons with a sleepy 
HUperlonty, and loaA’o oil touching thou ImU to tho squire. 

They will on gixdit holidays ocCnt a Avliiil of butcher's meat, 
fliuV will put mto the a largor ciuautiiy of adultcmtod tea 
tJhaa one teaspoonlul lunong my on. Tbuy will cleavly iia\'e 
moimtled some of the lowei* htopiv of tho ladder of progress. 

^eytWilJ also ooutribute, slowly, imrtially, and cxeopttoually, 
to ft gottetul rise of tbo condition of the agncuiutnil iabourur. 

Canon GmnuEsToKE tuts lately been oxrrting hiinsdf with 
'OKOtf enl efl^ot to roteme the rural poor from tlic serfdom in 
ndhidh; the moro bigoted and Blmmlgritedf cksa of farmers try 
and hue boon sendingi lucn who lure not wtmted 
own distvictv to distekts' whm they are Aviaked. 
whicl^ like u inieoessfttl alrihie^ gt\^e now spirit 
oS onftBy to agrtoaitnpol labourers^ uull poworfully md 
n inoVi.*)wnt as that tvhioh Canon Gutru.asxoM« Ims 
P| jf (ll(in tu iwoamte^ tind» will moke them aptor to leern 
Hy tho vaiiatuMis of psiee in the labour 
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Ki»is as tho army Avhich capitndated at Sedan. Ho aiguca 
ilmt tho disasters Avliich ovoi took the Impcrml troops r^oct 
no di'jcroditon tho jninciplo ouAvhich tliey wm recruited aud 
trained. Their doieat w.i 8 , ho contends, duo to the syiitcniy^ 
atio ncglcot of those principles. If tbo aimy liad bcou in fact 
wh.at It A\a 8 uii paper, all might have gono well* l^bat 
other motives M. Tjulus may haAo Ibr Avisliing the samo 
principle maintained, Avhy he has pronounced so decidedly 
ngaimrt uni\orsal soTA'ico, and in favour of «. limited consotip- 
tiun, it is impossible to say. It may l»e tlmt he is eager to 
hlirry foiAvnrd tho day Avhen Franoo will beonoo more in a 
posntron to ploy uu indopcndeut part ui.the offaire of Borppet 
nud soerithat it tokos rv bliorter lime to put an exis^ng. syitemt 
mto tkoiou 
It may lie i 

tlunks that ,thc noAV levies of Germany — . . 

chanco against tho veteraua tliat Franco could onoe Brikg, 
anto tho field, and« by going the right way to wotkt 
soon bring into the fibld iigmf)* But naither< 
piesBod nor his unoxprosaed rratiena havo hod my 
w'Qtght with tho Assembly. ' Tbo Govcammmit Mtup 
Bin has been completfly recast in (Jommitloe, and the slMqpa 
in which it ia now iwosontod s shows hew deep is the 
eion loft by tho wot on tho minds of Frenohmon* 

Bight and the Loft in the Aesoinbly ivould lUdsWi^i be. 
op|>osed to a laigo nulitary cstnbhahmenti It boa bean 
ciaily associated with tho BoxArAorts, and Moim^cihhikt 
llepuhlicnns ure alike hostilo to a restoration of the SN^pbsfk 
tile desire to give France the power to meeetme 
wifti Germany is atrongnr than nay dread nf 
Tins latter fear,, however^ e::teroiBed greitkuidift^ 
constrootion of the Bilk liniatever 
of the Praxsian milltaxy system^ it Bid, 

French system contort a national mv Um 
Guard; and the Asaemfalyisi 
army shall con^ jmpronoiihld»«ee^of 
mumty, nnd that the mlSlSkm jAfoB i ^ 
the loBVe&ii^eotds^ 
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<4tb«C|p^O0^ 0f4bo yonpg^iWH) pronoiuicod »fit i jLiiAMa proobioit of Franco, and 


iMMffiiioo oQ^o aocMro of Wni^oc^ittioa 

teiiiim; otiditiiolifico ot^ou 
m <>iMP|dte of »ooo ymtf smamMd dor am ^mre, bo 
ipmtod iik.tlie«o«o>jf(f«p(^ttm llooi per OAHt.rto llioso 
miohow drat^tbo4!oraB^ llieir oppreatKMBliip, or l^o* 
<by ^JnUoh ^^ey purpose to juako ^kotr iivtvg, 
>vr€S|iiire4hat tJi^^y^ouId aot^bo iMuiodiatoly eamraoned/oiYay. 
dnio moo iht 4f>r if6rvioe,4mU olaufiiiig noiihei ox* 

4«ii|^oii i)orclU|iioni«iluinr<^"^ bo atoiioa iiiooxftoratcd rato tlio 
mi&<MHPPiy* dbhiay^iCttriy cooUegiPutonU bodiv^dod 4nto two 
/rimmii ithm^wbo luro? t<> ratuom^^^ihitiiOf colours dunog tiio 
ovbllo f&ve yoara, and thoeo xrho %yi 11 only bo i o^uirod to 
tCfiBOio Mrath tbe colours bpr oue year. Tbo mimbor ot Uto 
itewm olm^dl be rntx^aMly^kaoid by^tbe^Muraitorof Wat ; 

tsioa UFho isro 4o ysoioixmio it will bo dotenuiikidd by let. 
fOoMmea^d ohm, aftea tbeir yenr u ith tbe colours baa cemo 
ioisn^eodr will rmatn nttko.disposiiiQii of tho Uiniater^and 
wjJl bavato take f>ait in certain luditory exeroises* Tbcy 
willvbe allowed to toairy. Youtig wt n wbabavo taken tbeii 
Ikchelor's degroo, oi ba^ e »beou piw^ioklora ui iihe University, 
US well as the flcliolais ut urtiuu sclioob, will bo allowed to 
contract an engiigeineat for ii year, upon pawing an exainina* 
tion proscribed hy the idniiaier of Wur Young men not 
totnpneedm any of these cat^rica, vbo pas'! tins cMumn i , 
tioui will be allowed to contiaut a sjiuilm vngegetnent in 
numbers to be docerauTicd tver) }car by tho Miiustu 
Tboee who luako these cugageuieutH must bcai tho 
aspenae \>i their own eguipiotnt and uiointcnanco If nt 
tlie and of tbe year they luil to pass Uio n|)]>ouito<l cv< 
imiiiMiUon, they xnay be retained with die colours ioi u •second 
year. Sutdcoits who wish to bnish Uicir studies in any fatuliy 
orsohool will be allowed to po«^tpoiio their year ot servau 
until they are tweiKy-thrco. By oihtr clnusiH ot the Bill pio- 
YiafOU m tuado lor voluntaty cniistiiunts ioi iivu }fai cha h 
wUl oount au.paTt ol tlio legal s^ivice, mui for ie*vfdnktTiHii{'i 
for ooe or two yearn. Thu nirts who arc scut hotuo alter u 
ymurVeervicoiaud kept at dm disposal of the ^LiuiHUr of War, 
aiU boikimiti^, it they uish U, to coiiip{ote tbcir livu yc.irs 
in YbCBOtivo anny. tioldiors Who have w;nod luuro than hvo 
years, With the efiective army will receive higher pa\,uud 
tlioee wbo bUTO srrvod Uveivo years will rtec ivi a urtihcat^ 
ginpg them a right toemploymont lu tho i^itil sirvice cd tho 
twate. * 

Xt aeema to bo JUppoaod that AT. Thicus will witbdraig tho 
o^posHum which ho oiriginHtly OifierCd to tho principle vf univit - 
iai mrricef und aeoept the giccater strength of tlio army in dm 
X^tiueaacoiopeniimon for Iho, greater delay m atuuiung that 
strength* ^iSTkere baa been a oonfcreuoo bikwecn tho Pr.k<^i* 
fnmr add ttte O^mittee, aod tho oi^iy pome upon which any 
eenoiui dtffbruucerOf opmiou wtists ts die question ot stdisti* 
totes. .The tioverumeat plead that it wdl bo impossible, 
WttbcHtl dikmrfajg aitbadtates, lo eausfy the reqtnrcments oi a 
lihit.eanmn '^e Commimee r«|pty that thme miwnmuata 
ttactses lumldueod int<i tbe Bill to 


hisdatenuiUAtion not toaggiaatiiletbem by laakmg bes Cool her 
own Mnpoteooo. lUpom tbs qiiaebon,dio,an(yiH»beMifm no iWH* 
f idty iu iocoociiiug his viewa^us a bshaprUad his na a 
Ffs^man. The policy thad .bran Httal to the itely 
bee had been iotak toiFreaoc. ttb$ia Ihsve is mo eubitaiidml 
diS'enmoo between dd. TttifiaaaiidiiiMgr. Otfimiinoupaa r^anls 
passeat, policy lioth.wialld^hko to give Italyiaelap in iho 
taae^^both would iiko^b) give tho Iwaaiiekinff hand, luid 
nratlier allousba desire tOigetitho better or hiadis^ 

By die time that Isiiuico is atroag eaouftb toAnmmisheaiato 
aoiH, Xtahaiitt may Imrly hope ibatabe wMl 
meut lor hor troops jicamsiioeDO* 


ig for piu- 
tes u 


mesfoflia otmpf IMmilipfa aM youpg men jpri . . 

^ Woni. It is dear febnOrtibe^ prmbftiou ot sut 

ewa(hitiai^wti6(raMbfw|ystamufota 
irm ♦iUwaSbo a ipe% botioaiil 

toite. ItiMho oamaeddAf tUMsi^o 
^anitoil and Of luen^^lAN^^ Wtf 

.ahoee^Wba sdsb to ibii 




Tin: lAW OTFIOBBS ©P TflE OBOtVN. 
ijrpilB prisantbouenuH^GaNmn tmddiofutiiia Jaw effiecjs 
JL oi tlio tioun will scarooly attract geuerai^ ot>uipiMWi<jn 
ViClauM of Ml . lMVih.\ lokmtieiia paraniuiay. hW advismg tho 
VAiioua departments Pi Government, for aontroUmg dm imhuo 
ol putent», aud ior other noiiHBouteritioiia business, dio Atmi - 
luyTtram lal is to r<'ce)vo 7^ol. a year, uud die bohuUn 
GoiiuiHl 6,000^ a yoai For the conduct of Goternmeiit 
uia(.s in civil oi ciuuumi Coiuts dicy wdl be paid ou tliu oidi* 
nsry pioinidiuoiiai ic^iU, iiiid they uiil itUiii llipii private piac*. 
tt( ( , wiucli m some cMn will pioduumn mooine equal to Uitir 
ollicial cnioloiiicntH, Witli tho eaooprion ofilro Viceroy ol 
iiidui, oi tiio l40}d«^bio)ut4Uiuiit of JioIiiikI, and pe<li{ipa ol one 
or (WO other rqpiaseuMUves of^lio Lbglieli Oowii, die Attor- 
ney and ^oiicitor-LiCuernl will still ho iu<ao highly paid than 
uny other lunctionuiica m Uio world; jaod, aUiough dieii 
oihus aro prccariouH, Uiay have tbq raaourcu ot fading beck ou 
ihcir piofcsHioua! pratticc An Uqudy lawyer baas uedung 
iinrl rislu nothing by iMicoaung a law oUmer, whUodm lucreem a 
his clianoes of jidvauceipqut to the Utueli. A Uemmun «Law 
behcitor-ijiuiual h inquired by ouatesn toaliaadim hJaiar* 
cun , but. with low exupuaMit pio^ incmlpraciiqe mtssepondaiy 
cousah ration wuli tho Irodsra of die Ibu . Ujufy of them ^ut 
a certatn point in then norepr voiunUnly leave Slio clvcuit ; 
amLti boiiaiVor*Gc4«(ul would eeiiloni regret tho u^eossity oi 
rolmquishing lui irksome and iuboriotts (Sirt of bis practice. 
(BiiouotiAif indeed many years ago dechiretl dimt^lHiewd not 
aSorti toeurconder his fiositioA ou the Nortbern Clrouii tor 
(bo procitriouaxank cif Aiteruey*GcoetaI ; batat^Um tune his 
iunbitmn was directed to pthsr olfyecbi, And many chnngcH iiav s 
occiirrad in the | roi^ssion,. as elsewbero, diiwpg iortyot iilly 
years, bonio law olhceis have owed dimr (nomotiuji in 
poiilical interest, or ui dm posrassiou oi n ssJo mit, in i’athi- 
i.meiu, hut the ^Ajkciri^s, tho FoLunrs, ihoilBruitiN mil 
tbe VAiAt^H» must Iiaiq contegiplated with much equnui 
uiity the possd>iiity ot Wqg iwlggaled by |>olittaal vicisMtnd^ x 
U} Urn oramary pnictice of dieir prufcssioii. Thoro is no rofii<uii 
m Iqar that mtime (XoverUBiciiis ^ wid J^sd a dUlicuhy /u 
socuiing the .aervjkces ot oompeuiit Atloriwy and boliuioi 
Gouerob. 

lt,u not sttrprjfHtng that Ur. FaiWCBTt and others aIiou' 1 
have conwdwreu that she fatw ^the<*raought«todevpteumhv)d^ 1 
iSitbinWon po mhllc busmeis. Auprney-inmral 

makes a SpoeJi a month Jong on bcfasJf of ii private dn Tif, * 
be plausibly suggested that bcrJiaa comparative)]/ ht( i 
tiqra pr mskfiy to atumd to lusjiffimal dutica, and n then Lad 
Been uo(Tt€»eMHgiii cseo to occ^y 1 m« time, bir Joim Ccli «uw < 
iBiido thurty specobes inatcivJ ot o/k. Ti»a 
loiia eambtsivo ro&uiM'r m ihatn wonM not 


idvcnqlM la gepat pracuee. To a iaytnan wicl)- 
m I eflfaadl /SStory tar a lopger or ^ortcf 
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time prodiM0 a clear prott; but it j4j^ irMh 
et< 3 hange a aiifb or iooreaamg; incme to i fcm vbick 
to ito continoanoe on the ebbiQ^ of to (tomnitot ^ & 
former timea it woa thought topco^ tot e Wnitftf «hottI| 
be engaged in ttado ; bat M ito M t^ofoctureta betotO 
candidates to poltticel otoe it eras fowd neceemiY to itot 
the rule. The profits of o vmj motoets oommereiel toto« 
taking are larger ton ordinary stories, and toy are 
nnich more seoore. No leader of the Bar could afimrd'to 
give up his private inmctice to rivals whom it n^ht 
bo impmible afterwards to displace to a law office wluoh 
might perhaps be held to two or three years* It would 
be perfeoto easy to secure to moderate remuneration the 
services of sound lawyers as permanent advisers of the 
Government : but it would be inconvenient for a Minister to 
have no legal colleagues in the House of CJommons either tO' 
represent or to advise him. Even when the Attorney and 
•Solioitor-Genoral for the time being take litUe part in debate 
they are almost incessantly consulted; and some of their 
number have been powerful auxiliaries of their party. Sir 
llJciURD Betiuell, Sir Hugh Cairns, and Sir Roundell 
Palmlr ,wero among the most formidable debaters on the 
Treasury Bench; nor could the authority which they possessed^ 
have been exercised by any permanent functionanes. As 
long as Parliament concentrates all power in itself, the heads 
of all departments must have a political and responsible 
character. A permanent Under^-Secretarv often understands 
die business of his office better than his chief ; but he has no 
independent power or claim to obedience. For the same reason 
tho Attorney and Solicitor-General must be practising 
lawyers with seats in the House of Commons. 

Under existing arrangements, neither the Government as a 
wliolo nor the several public offices are unduly stinted of 
legal advice. Tho Lord Chancellor, whose judicial duties 
allow him considerable leisiu'e, is an important member of 
the Cabinet ; and there seems to bo no reason why, in accord- 
ance with a recent suggestion, ho should bo reinforced by die 
presence of the Attorney-General in the Cabinet. The ques- 
tions of international law arising in tho course of diplomadc 
transactions are necessarily brought under tho cognizance of 
the Chancellor before or after tho opinions of tho law officers 
Imvo been required and received ; and it might, but for recent 
oxperionoo, have been supposed that tho Government would 
derive advantago from the counsels of a collouguo who 
to be at the same time a lawyer and a statesman. The 
Queen^s Advooate, who formerly took precedence of the 
Attorney and Solicitor-Gonoral, still acts as their colleague, 
and there is no reason why, if tho office is to bo continued, 
the ablest lawyer who may be willing to hold it should not 
if^lcctod on the present vacancy. The Solicitor of the 
Treasury, a Queen's Counsel of great ability and experience, 
advises tho Treasury and tho Home Office from day to day on 
tho numerous legal points which it is necessary to decide in 
tho ordinary course of business, and ho also suporintonds 
Government prosecutions. The Colonial Office and the Admi- 
ralty have each their own counsel ; ond tho India Office will 
probably have reason to regret tho late abolition, in a sudden 
fit of economy, of a corresponding post. The Judge-Advocate 
General, whose office is at present suspended, and the Deputy 
Judge- Advocate, can at pleasure bo consulted by the Secretary 
to War, and two Parliamentary draughtsmen are employed in 
the preparation and supervision of Government Bills. The per- 
manent Under-Socretary of tho Home Deportment is always 
a lawyer, and the important office of legal assistant to the 
Attorney-General, popularly called the Attornoy-Gonerars 
devil, is always held by an incumbent who, after a certain 
length of tenure, is supposed to bo qualified lor promotion to 
tlie Bench. It may be doubted whether there is any neces- 
sity for the ^appointment of additional pormanent funo- 
tiouarics ; and if tho Government of the day were deprived of 
tho aid of law officers sitting in the House of Commons, it 
would often find itself helpless in the presence of formidable 
adversaries. It will probably appear hereafter that such mb* 
carriages as the compositiou of the Washington Treaty are 
attributable, not to the incompetence of the law officers who 
may have been consulted on the wording, but to the 
of tho Government, and to its eagumeaa for any attainoble 
settlement of tlie dispute. 

Aniiong the consolations reserved to Attorneys and 
BoUoitori^Goneral in their roduood condition, tho prospect of 
judlob|)iip^h>tinent8 must be included. AecortUng to to 
best obitollSt to only place on the Bench which can be 
claimed'stt^of toft by the Attomoy-Genond b tot of Qbjsaf 
Justice Pleas; but it haa been oustomory %o 

g^ve to Atow##ton4 the toice of app^tnaetfte in 
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emfataiiohof to tototofto to 

.to to eiKshiftTi 
stoe on epp toto tom to 
b topena toi to toy ito ooi to 
been ^ed by direct to to 

llAfTBR of the fiou^ who tohtoi lOt pM^toe 
to Lord CHAnomon woe many yean ego 
under Lord Jonv Sucsnx. The two Oninv 
tMu^s-GeneroI at the time of iheirfespectivi ptomwifm to 
to IiOBD Chief Basoh bad formftrfy heM towaw ftto Two 
of (ho Puisne Judges hove been appointed ftom topto of 
8(dicitor-Gmiers]« All the other Jiidgee in both bnmeto el 
to law have risen from to non-otoial Bor* ThereJsao 
reason to fear that Mr. Lowe’s eoono^eal refimns wilt de>* 
prive future Governments of the services of to best lawysm 
of their respective patties; anditis evenpossiUatih^iiuittbm 
of other professioiis, u well as laymen, may regard with dnvy tor 
not inconsiderable emoluments which ore stUl ffttoohed to to 
law offices. Among the felicities of the profbseioik which weiw 
long since recorded as prooft of the qiecial fiivour with which it 
was regarded by Providence, may be reckoned its ^eeptional 
security fhmi diaendowment, or even from excessive curti^ 
ment of ita profits. It haa every reason to be satisfied with 
the existing state of society, and experience diows that when 
the taller poppy-heads ore cut off in democratic revolutions^ 
lawyers have a tendency to survive, and even to occupy to 
places which are left vacant byfidlen competitors. In to 
English colonies, and still more in the United States, lawyera 
fill the local and central Legislatures, and occupy more wan 
their proportionate share of the principal offices of Stats. Pro- 
fessional fees are as high in New York sa in London, and though 
official salaries in America are unreasonably small, lawyers 
have exceptional opportunities of gratifying political ambition* 
Those who have occasion in England to retain the services of 
so fortunate a class for public or private purj^ses must be 
prepared to adopt tho scale of remuneration which has been 
established by custom or competition. An underpaid Judge 
or Attorney-General would m the great majority of cases 
prove to bo a disadvantageous bargain. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE DELEGATES. 

M r. GLADSTONE is certainly very much to be pitied* 
Ho has had the influenza, a nasty touch of his old 
complaint, Irish Education, and a first, or rather a last, 
waining from “the delegates forming the Committee for 
“ conducting the opposition to the Government Parks Bill^^; 
and nil this in a single week, and while he was still soro 
and tender from his Collier and Ewelme bruises. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with him profoundly ; however 
wo may differ from him as a statesman, we must always 
feci for him as a man, and we sincerely hope he may 
bo tlio bettor for his too brief Easter holiday. It is a 
break in the S5esaion, and perhaps it may be a break in 
the series of personal difficulties of which he haa fi)r 
souio time been the hapless victim. This last attack, to 
warning from the Friends of the People, is oertiunly to 
uukindest cut of all. It can hardly be doubted that Mr* 
Gladstone will feel it most acutely, not so much because it 
strikes at himself, os because it striKes at his fiiith la wBal he 
imagines to be human nature. If there was one quarter to 
wlflch in tho hour of trouble he might have suppoeed tot 
he could confidently turn for loving sympathy ana brotherly 
help, it was sorely to the bowling demagogues of the streets* 
He can honestly say that he hM given Ujp a good deal to 
them-^a good deal which, in his moments m dLmchantms&ti 
he can hardly look back upon without some twinges of 
remorse. Wholesome traditions of public order and decomn# 
the sanctity of law, the rights and interesfs of loynl nnil 
peaceful citizens, the confidence of his friends, and Hot a little 
of his own self-respect, have all been tossed aside to to fnto 
of ingratiating himself with e set of blustezing ^gUaftom vto' 
now turn round and threaten to depoaeliim beoanie he wit tto 
out of bed when he ia ill and do to henouia Of 
Street to his maitera. There ia an oUpiom^Inftttlsiei^ ' 
what musty, which mteht have pesared him to tos toes to " 
ms liberal of his peam to certain tok,iind toiv Ipmtftanefil . 
togmtiiude of their kind* It is xes% difieiilt to see itoi 
nstcore Mr. Glausioob could hiwe been enpectolto to 
look sedition and demoemey to mi end ^ 


to received to teiWtoe^ to totol- HI lli&» 
^<like a iator toibind 
he pensioned Bmto tore toeito M 
tody MAtet' to 




■0t% ^nmookl W i^.<jr «h* 

.|M .' w» ' in^ ' 'tff of lb 

biwtt: Hr. CliUonoKK siigbt, g6i * iti» for^. lii lo^ 
Wbd 'writt Mt Ooout’a ^etetio^ i«t lir; ^am^uunaM 
simMi 1^ sj^lim £>r liiift; Iwt, atioit of iht«,1t woiil«i MMb 
iMi jtf bo lad done pretty well ell that « Uwuebsir «o^ dfr >7 
cemdntv toon than Aoy odier Miaieter wvuld dmi» of 
dti^ 7 >-W pfeaie end pacSty dteee. . 

, now lie bee bie lewntd* ?t H>|eere tlAt oi^ Se^urdey 
Oa.i»i!m» ‘mt0»,hr the . bend of hie prWeto »M«t«ry» 
:i» 'ifit. ioeeira lioei>AU.A, one of the leeoine ntembere'of 
eogte edf'eui^ CommlHee of eo-celled worklng-mei^ for 
orooeli^ tbiiL Perks Bill, to «ey (bet be “wu confined to 
.‘bfo bM by lediePoalUon,'’ end cbnld niM therefore receive e 
' dopttSMlra ftom we ConUnittee. In point- of fiMt, Mr. Gtvuo- 
kimte boon, too unwell to be preient in the Houm of 
on the previous night ; but an excuM which tree 
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tauMiiiffe lbs BAuUMLAiMlk itfii' 
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- to rcptek'tihe elpklv' 
Eti^tme’e emenfontW) 1* 

well not be . pMeed. the 

ol^e^.nf Ihe Bdl fo ineit^ te phwe die BoyerPMhennder 
tho w^ kindof reMla^ an munldpal ptoaMue>groundB; 
hot the effibot Of wa amendment would be to nerpetuate the 
eaerohy wU^ h** hithdrto preveped t it would, in foot, be 
ae^mum at to eay that, whatever die wtt may provide, thiun 
aholi ' tcniidn exaedy ae before. For the Qovemment to yleHl 
now would be simeily to enoouMgefiredi maniicet end intimida- 
tion; andthenusonief of weakoonceaaioiiainthefocaof threata 
has already been more than sufficiently demonitrated. Vi hae 
been discovered that Mr. Avbtoh once cleimed St Jemes'e 
Palace for the people, and served die Cnwn with a ihotorioM 
nr , T,.» I.T. H-ccuH wnii^u »» , potice to ouit Bt six months ; and the agitaton who ate afiraid 

goodenonghfor tbit body ^ e^oug™ forST. that theirVivilege cf snnoying IS’ 

iw ^ ^ Jr^wnA ! community is now m daoget hftve ha* a mooting at tho Boat- 

End to douoimco Mr* Atoton for his treaoharouo apoataoy, and 


nod hiafrioidae Mr. Gusdalla looma to have at once iome 
to' the oonddsion that Mr. Gladstone's indisposition was 
nothing more than an indisposition to get up and receive 
^e deputation ; so be called on Mr. Gladstone's private secre- 
taiy and told hfoo plainly that this sort of thing would not 
dO| and that, “ if Mr. Gladstone declined to soe a deputation 
** as adced) it would be the last time the working-men of 
^ Idondfm would trouble him witli a similar request" This 
awiul threat staggered the private secretary, who did his best to 
make peace ; but Mr. Qitedalla was not to be smoothed over 
by pretty t^k, and he intimated before ho left that, if the 
working-men were to be treated to a Conservative policy, 
they woidd prefer having it from a Conservative Govern- 
^ meat." It is not stated whether Mr. Guedalla then called 
at Grosvenor Gate to arrange terms with Mr. Disraeli ; but 
we suppose it must bo assumed that he and his followers are 
now off with Mr. Gladstone, or at least that Mr. Gladstone 
It off with them. It is incredible that after this even Mr. 
Gladstqms should knock under and apologise for having been 
gresdly insulted. Mr. Gocdalla reported what hod happened 
fo his companions, and a vote or thanks was accorded to 
him for his services." Itis worth while to observe the kind 
of services which excite dbe admiration and gratitude of tho 
working-men whom Mr. Gladstone has so long fawned 
upon and flattered. What can be moi'o noble and heroic 
than blustering before on unfortunate private secretary who is 
afVaid to open his mouth lest he should commit his master, 
or than sending insolent messages to a sick statesman, inti- 
mating that his rdekness is all a sham 7 There have of 
Isite some symptoms that Mr. Gladstone's eyes were at last 
being opened as to the sort of people with whom he has been 
dall;^g to the mingled amusement and disgust of the rest of 
tihe wodd. He must surely have got over his illusions now. 
it is. perhaps not difficult to understand how a man of Mr. 
G^AnsroNE's peculiar temperament should have fallen into this 
curious diase of mind. It is sometimes said by Mr. Glad- 
sruNi'V friends that the crilictsms on his conduct must be fiilse, 
"' b^auie they are so oontmdictorv ; at one moment he is 
acotis^ bf arrogance, and at another of cringing and servile 
humiiftf V But in &ct bodi charges may be true — a man may 
be at ones arrogant andhumble to a&nlt, keeping bis arrogance 
for one set of ^ple and bja meekness for another. The 
hmtii^tiest Popes M been most eager and demonstra- 

., jdyo in their observance m the ceremony of wasbiog the 
foel of the fosnntmf setected for the purpose at the pre- 
serfbed fonivahL )ib. GiAnaupXB atones for his despotism in 
: thaHoiieaofGMajinoimibff hfoi^ 

by n fktim of 
dtgtdflv* % die name ofiupresentatives 
ol.' tho uepplo. TIm most singulor ohwumstanoe about these 
hf ae wu h«vu often said, that most 
axe not uraeU^iuuii ti ihft thot dm unoeldim 
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to stir up hia constituents against him. Mr. Ayrton may 
reply that he is not only older but wiser now than he was 
when he mi^e that silly speech, and that his official experience 
has enabled him to understand that the public rights over 
what is called Crown pre^rty are adequately secured by Pw- 
liamentary control. Mr. Guedalla intimated, on his recent visit 
to Downing Street, that ho and his associates would have nothing 
to say to Mr. Ayrton, and they have for some time declined 
to recognize Mr. Lowe os a mombeir of tho Government. We 
have some recollection of a letter which Mr. Guedalla wtm 
mb enough to address to Mr. Lowe a year or two since^ 
and which provoked a reply that perhaps accounts for tho 
disinclination of Mr. Guedalla and his friends to tackle 
Mr. Lows again. It is usually understood tliat an AclmiuiH- 
tration stands or foils together, and it is difficult to understand 
how dso First Minister reconciles it with bis own self- 
respect or with a duo regard for his asmiates to euter into 
communication with pooplo who repudiato tlio authority of 
particular Ministers or other officials who have been ap- 
pointed by himself. It is neoessary that the interests and 
wishes of all classes of tho population sliould bo liiirly con- 
sultod ; but it is not desirable that tho hood of the Govern- 
inent should discredit tho repressontativo authority of Parliament 
by treating with self-oJoctod and irrospotisiblo spokusnion 
outside of it, or that special fovour should be sliowu to noisy 
traffickers in riot and sedition. 


THE VALUE OF AM IDEAL. 


I N her now novel of MiddUtnaroh George Eliot has spent «t 
good deni of pains, and clearly with agoM deal of satisfocUon, 


over the character of Mr. Lydgate. Mr. Lydgate is a man vritb 
an ideal of life, and an ideal of what bUproxmon ought to be or 
to bo made* To the mind that designed him, indeed, he is obvi- 
ously a much more interesting porsonege that he would otlierwite 
have been, owing to the foci that bis iml is not that of a tebolai 
butm a naturalist; his thoughts and hie researches run to tissue 
end febrile influences rather than to various readings and editions : 
and with him the two contemporari^ Porson and Bichat, would 
Idtve held exactly opposite poise in the region of bia esteem. 
Besides this, there is a latent vein of sarcasm--**^ sneer " is not the 
word to apply to sarcasm like George Eliot'a— runiuDg all through 
the description of Mr. Lydgafo's ideal. . It is an ideal not yet 
exactly bopnning to disi^ear } but it clearly will vanish, nko 
the aroma of tho best leonii ; it is destined to disappear, ovor- 
bome by the elements of ^^commooneis" in the man's character 
and anmundiogs, and its evaneseence will be calmly^ uoflineb- 
fngty, and a trine severely watched and described. Vet, notwitb- 
Stakding this drawback, Lydgate is intended to he dLtinguished 
from bia professtonal brethren and from most other p<Kiplo in tho 
jboek \ff foe very fact of his having an Ideal, and he u pro (anto a 
liqpeilor mam Nor is thia to oveeostimate uie value ol a concep- 
ptmef Ufoslaliigalm the common level, to which conoepthm 
foe worn ideal " is really appropriate; to apply it to 
iiMdne, like the commonplace tvorlfoig-mati’a, of eigut hour i^ 
ja foy and imstfated beer, or Hke foe oommonplaco girl s, of 
Jfokbooe aettleoient and a bos atfoeOpotti ss hi 
^ dene, la only fa* pli^ font and loose with words. Such 
the nagaupn of any attempt at having on ideal at 
lepmaafad a* piovlag fahle own poiiwo the ad- 
pMsis Of las% an idefo view of life or woA falnga 
ft baa gfVw bim unity of aim, peiriafoncy 


me 
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of pitrpoAOr intelligence in cbokie, end ^ eoii|[icrati?e cyperiorily to 
tJ)i) iulJiiencfi of niinoT obstaolet acid taamioni^r And what U 
more, tho ei^ggoiiion » tolerilbly bppamnt that he U to be held a 
gntner, even though' his OQgifiAl oon^tioir mpy Ihll tfarotigh alto- 
gether. ilt wiilrbe better to ' have had an ideal and leat it than 
never to ]Mve«lMid*Mi4dealiitldL 
It will iuinUy<fae dkputed^that, ae time movea on, tho difficulty 
of^galniQg, <ir ofiioaifitaiiiliigr a worthy perional ideal of life grows 
^greater, moee and act incieasmgly in the mm ; and every 
^ year a atroagar wUl.and heener eye seem to be required in any one 
who would lake tip and hold a position that shall answer to a high 
foregone conception, arlthoat adfdng into luelcM, or worse than 
ttselect»‘ ladlatioD. And in ofxact proportion to 'this personal diffi* 
'-anliy^ 4t'*bfcomee inereasingly desirable that some ideal forms of 
^Itfoi^iUlafdaont'iwicbuig beyotid the individnal, should ho within 
clho sye of « society on < its Tatioue levels and. gnuies, Jn Iho great 
^ daily iinetropolihiu iiiflow and outflow of nearly a mUliun people, 
'it< is easy to sen that o conception of Ufo ilaf, tame, and vulpr 
rrolei the minds and manuers of an overwhoiining majority. Tho 
.eariy^tmin peoples in the lower aeciionaof them, do not very often 
vary at all the r<tatino of oarning and sleeping, but whwt they do, 
it is in tl)o rii*coiveil snbuthan ninnncr. Astley’awill fiirnii^h them 
with an oeraMonnl yr/iad to gave on tho ladies and 

gontlemeii in tho ring is felt tobo an emotion, a real lift to tho 
^spirits; tho pnntoniiiuo is like a 'Mittlo heaven below." Their 
oulv idea ef<^nvt gained from tho lowor iLhistmU'd joumnls ; and 
in tJikydn IVeMjon iha FamibjrUsnld they iiiid their literature. 
Tho claesGs^that begiiii from just abovo these, and that rim up into 
ro/iily wealthy strata, containing tlio men whodrivo down to the later 
trains with high-ateppiiig horses and in their own broii{]fhatnS| 
spend more and nttoriipt to enjoy more in proportion to thoir rise, 
ortch alyovo tho ciasa below. Ihit tliey do not get many steps, 
even when they get any, beyond tho Hat and vulgar conceptions 
which are to bo toimd quite Oft tin) lowest platforrn. To do as 
lono's noighbonra do, but to do it ii little botkr and a little .more 
in the at) loot* tho real world of rank and fnniilv — and also, if 
posable, with II Bocret cousciouftiiosa of belter bargaining and 
cloveriT management — this is whnt meets the views of moat of 
the; ') who, though suburban, are very largely represonta- 

tivo of the miiUilo cla^scH tltrougliout the country, tijpeak* 
ing g**noirtlly, it i« inumiiy hard for people like thK<»o to hAvo 
anything ut "idl to suy to a theory of life which lies abova tho 
cniumon level, bucli a theory would bo brmuloii with tho fatid nolo 
of lieiog unpractical dt would wulglit them beyorwl ail endur- 
anro in the r4ce of reapoctabilily and fmiliion,<aiul might oven damage 
Bomo of the unlrnctviblo spriugs (d’ their croilit. Tliero ia all tlio ; 
mmo roaseu, os ideal thoughts and view.'^ nr«^ pretty sure not to 
come from within, why this great iiuiiu hotly of our countrymen I 
aliouM not be i<^rt without soRietiiing exterual to the!UBelve.a | 
which may continue to suggest, hawever uncxmaciously to tlie 
receivers, thouglita oml conceptions rotuovcil from tho toco and 
struggle of today, reiuoved auo from the iniliieuco of tho precise 
pditical or social orndigious creed which may happen to be uiost 
m vogue anmug the people who shape our conventional groove. 
Yet a good deal has been done within tho laf-t year or two to 
take away from us two institutions which almost nloiio now eerve 
to connect tho unro.*iding, surface-thinking, conventional JOnglisb- 
ninn of the middle classes with the possibilities of a higher atino- 
sphora TTio iil racks upon the Mcnoi^hy have been iiui^Uy made 
fn^m tho point which never fails to command sornctliing like 
nttoiitioii fiom ]!]iigtishmeii«-««nioly,tlio supvestion of itsexponsivc- 
Jly a cuiioivs coincidence, the late lUno.ss of the Prince of 
Wjilo-f occiivrod just at n timo>wlHjn it was useful to point out 
llmt Monarchy among ourselves was pecuring a rosult for which 
no pi ice but that oPtVcNsdom could bo held lev) dear ; that it was 
iMMuecling tho overytlay lives of common people with a higher 
world of thought and tscliug* aihlkoqnng intact the links tlmt 
}o.<r)i‘itiio our most advanced aDj^lianoes cf modem politicnl scienco 
wall the pviruitivo and instaaicablo institicts of bumnnity. Tt 
shevvni, in ii w.'»rd, that ‘Monaithyis silently' maiutaiiiing oinotjg 
us fin iih nl (\'i Hicml order, proYctfthig'tiio aatkni from sinlyng to 
the of a lueroantilc association, and prewmtmg tlio individual 
(thoitijh he may becoino Awato Cf tho fart -hut onco or twice ia a 
hf t im.') Irom li'roppmg to tho level which dtiaenahtp in suc^ a 
imison would ruply. * 

Hut ih«‘ h<>.nl:o dcinonslrntions af^nst tbo monarobicftl prin- 
ciple look MO hiL'-r? iluin mart) ciititiams on tho. Burfooc, when 
Gompuwd with tne violent and orgaiiiaed rovtdt now tnado by a 
consai-mMe »e( ti.oi of tho iniddlo ck»s wgaifi^t- A'acOTty which is 
prcdialdv tleiiiM itmch ns the thrown i4aelf, tO'agy ao^maro, 
in kcepiu^ nu iii.-d couc^piiou of tho ‘biglrvst 'Tidao^vitkiu vtho 
eyo ni the vemmunity. The Xntimiftl Ghur^ haa MBy other 
oWms upon nuiiomd rrgani, but none higher than ,lhia,vlhat it 
aloBc, among r dijiii«isa^iv(»eiatioMofwlafctwFaort toltoeoooiiliy, 
itf abhua wiy degre e (<> present Iho connexion 
iifo, iko viWlowi.Uip whkli ought to exist, and which^m q«eai«try 
this can with so mindi advautagn bo ranirttttitted,^tafiaen -the 
J^reh and th.^ workl. Soino anioug tho ahlex of^o 

$toncaqf4nuiS.sUkttow quite well that pt^foctiomto thOi^ilMdil^ 

is mdwl aoarc(iikfaw*toi4>e 
to an kloal cider of thifiaa. U^iiMrfero 



irf Jtrhayatfal fi 

of and ill 

onpach^e whtohhad heeo^hil^ 

'Edoeaiioadehatai. >lttoth»cftfattott 
lated by the aneqpatie load of iim or.'t« 

othe»i,^that has indoeed tho I> iw Mit «»,^topwaqtt^ -hlfa 
aaidt Aaonaldwrahle aacthm of tho thai 

.pasition with luiaiaflipled vapidity and 

no^secrot of their iAtaotlon to link the toteeotts , of ^prlmaf, 
education, and any other mtereeto that nmy taqt^ ahikingi bdfm 
tho engrossing object ^ an attack upon the Ndtand Oliitm tfoa 
tho whole line. 

There are already indieatioiia that the dimiatolwitovdf 
and tint point of hostUiiies lying in toeqneotiosi ofradwealienene, 
do much more to frustrate than to advance toe.naiaiiUmgeiiaia 
But, supposiog that in a few more Seasiona thia body of oMlant 
may have attamed their object, and that the Ohmeffi df iShftkio 
may haVe been diseatablished aceording to the progretauna/ii d 
by no mesnB an irrelevant or uninatmetive nrOMa to' ireft0i; 
on ibis eepectal loos that would tollow---BaiB6ly, 
religious institution capable of fostering among^ua a^lo^ ideal -c 
social and national life would have Men cut-away. thi 
Church of England not only lives to auggest the^^at eonOM^i 
of an nseocioted communion between the Chnrbhaiid the^wedm ; i 
does something else, which, again, no other religioua .eooid]^ ii 
England can do, and whieh is yet more necessary to be dons ii 
England than perhaps in any other country m'thewoiMfexeeptfei 
only tho United Hiatos-^t unbohls the dignity of the .idea (i 
religion. To understand how low a view on that subjeet mei 
even of great activity and ability may toko when they flw them 
selves in n position of comploto independence, it is only necessar; 
to .glauco at Jilr. Spurgeon. In tho famous description Of th 
dance on tho Homeric shield of Achilles it is recbidad that i 
divine miustrel made melody oq his lyro, but that, as If 'b^ 
contrast, a tumbler camo in and played his antics in the midst 
To thoBO who recognieo a heaven-i aspired hannoniotts agen 
in tho 'Miseklencu of Dissent," their brother Spurfmon mtis 
ol'ten piiinfully reminil tJieni of the tumbler and bis rantics. Oiil; 
lately he has been edifying and attempting to elevate a Youi^ 



to^Wfaotioos oif d«tint, iMttfcMSf 3 *"^ 


which ho ia clearly not familiar. To judge by tho rest 6f hi) 
address, Iho description *‘no duffer" wotild seem to bis mim 
a better guarantee for a Baptist minister than any implying ( 
reverend gravity of character. His roeeht* journey to 
entirely in ^rmonywith this epeech. It was described .at kl 
Tabdxanclc with his usual force, but with the .hmU^hotided ehtuso- 
ncss, ooamenef^ and ignoranco of a nuiu who coBstiuitly sesmi 
to bo elightly irritated at tho Almighty for having neglected t( 
mako it possible to carry out ooDTenuon and regeneration on tlit 
strictest ousinoss principles. ^ 

Within the pale of tho Church of Eoglsud this outrmoua ten- 
dency to burlesque religion finds its geilius rebuked. She at att) 
mto never falls to present an ideal, rising abore the -heals, fthti 
vulgarities, or tho diversities of the pioaent, pointing as ao eitbe] 
'SiKdsty cfui> point 'to tho past, and tmuporing prognMUoolm 
the futuroby tho historkol ieasoBs which atone can. give Ibqui 
value. Sibo stands, ns Dean Stonlej. aiico exMllsotlv fuiit^oou- 
spicuous among religious bodies* as W^estminster Amyiiis .con- 
spicuous among churches. And at an epoch when idaiIsXor . 1 ^ 
(lersonal chacacteivare harder than ever to gain, and whan social 
and political and religious thoughts want many iufltv»ieQS,«tosd 
have but few, to clear and elevate them, the-ioeaeolaab'a'^.bonil^ 
coukl ill bo tolevatod in suth a quarter. 


TUli: u:H¥Sttsm boat«rac£. 

T he year 1870 vrill long be megiovabte iteiifls bf 

Emopo. Then at kat a groat nower,-pxqiiid^hf A^hnipMiBS 
of thrice glorious vtcteriro,'.wiM eumuly.^teij^t^ 
and taught by the very riya) whom it hod too* opgfi 40 llily^ 4 ^^ 
apised. The cou.'ies of . this auddan ceveiso of JsriU lo||g*he 
mscuased by pbilosophic liiatoii«is, .aiul it ^wc^ 
premature to dogmatise on the rosult. Tfiua mvch hoisraror .tef y 
.Weald witii contfdouce, that, os in maqy other ciitos, 11^ itobtol m 
adyorsity had been useftil, nod the deqpbed ^Wea 

wido^muat ttitinialely be wrotenjf with >^a aroaia > 

ootnee apoaking 6f. tho ^h‘"nir*ty*'hTsr ■iwrtjdi.ft 

roroUuiiiir.to the ^warid of^ato«pMliKi{tKWvm qii ' 

CaiubridgubeUigemts. YetAhaAe^t Df Ai / 
unUke.some other owtemoteiy 
ttiiDth notice in Fou^oimaQm^^ itot diiboy 

of the defeated. Cambitolga was not 
have chained vtetoiy to ik starofavdsi, 
tained an unabated iuteioet in the strugglatW"^^^*^ ^ 

yrora hero ibewi,msM* 
roceds talop:^ 

wtlibo dfiesdihei by I ninsiioraiiins^ niof hy J ' 
title, but os -- - 
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of iM« eoQ^^ mA^ ibioniitk im imsm 

to «»ttcbtW 

tootastkuabM W of & irfksmtol ytmt 

Lm SrtUi^ woiahyof «<> gjimti im oocMimt N«tux% 
ta dm fa e t of t&o momaB^xasuOv up to tho 

tom.' 1ft u not pittcbalj^ amilingi Htow, ittde«4« ccnU tbio. 
uw <ap !l|Pli iOi h%te r«mdB|«4 l>f*WHlr> to our omntnatdonol 

i iwtft ui w a^ mom smtnbk Uum hy aluMmUiifff baraolf Su A>bia(^r 

wWib tbtbmaett |«e«ietnUo for. a huadrad^ 

T«|A%,jOr sbook oJT tborWiiSt ohllltag^ poultioo wluob c1uA(< 
aSjraotiitajgF to iho liMikK of tboio uoi^i tiifijr* iiwot bovo uoitly 
• w w H tt a ^ t|io>||KiMieiy of tboateiMiry^ fult.* litilo 

MofHibflx awxo Wiifi^ takoii nt tb<ttr word milm too sbaif^* 
Ib^ wo notaljl Uumo yoom bMn^boosting^of* Uto Britldi pluck iu-^ 
eabikittMtabki olodwnU^^aoul.wdloomiuf^ the 

wild NevIbf^Skattfr oi df wo ntidty likod it f It liad camo ailiut; 
oiidtwitll a vongfiaifWfr. If them bad baea na inaacMction in 
Laadon^ aad^ tbo mob had boau propofldflj^ to boat tba IMuio 
MlAiotor in TfflfalgaK %uamy auoh at aionu would bavo baou a 
mofo of&otbre ally thmi a re^bnaat of Guardt. Nay, if wo may 
Toatura on auob a byp>tbo8i<^ it tba anow bad paid luore attontiiui 
to tbaptopotofdaroi tbo Keaaoat and ajipfarad on the aytli of 
Fabtnary iqatmd of tba z^yd of Matth^ wo foar that a porccptiblo 
dan^ would Lava boon caat upon llntUh loraliy, Fortuuatoly 
itoamoattlio riglit monieni to toot tba teal of tbo tcuo zoaloUof 
at^l^aoi* lf» no l^onl Macaulay puts it, Pouioiia lores the 
oidbud, and Liber iovoa tbo vino, tbo^Ood of fryinoasto, whoever 
bo may be, maat take a stein delight in tbo keen Mamb weather, 
redolent of rhoumatisins) and iiltnost suggaf^tiva of frosUbHes/wbieb 
ushered in the hour of t hokcootest. Nor was the ontb usissm 

so rudedy tested dsUoieut. If' the crowd was tbinnod of certam 
lukewatm oiidi dilcUanto admirers of manly prowess, it was 
numerous and iinpodiig enough to testify the genuine zeal of the 
population, llanmtersuutb lindgo preeontod itH> usual lVt4.oon of 
screaming humanity; the lost rtMteu w<is« tiiMiged with douse 
crowds of Rpeotalors ; and boatfuls of Indies might he observed 
gallsnily Asoendmg with the tido, wbuio a lismpvr in the stem 
caked with half-thawed auv^w was a ilttuig symbol of tbo pursuit 
of conriviAlUy under diliicuUirs. 

And DOW, wfaat ore we to say of the race itself P Wbat Muse 
»sbaU W6 invoke b» give (ittiug eloquence to our pen P ospeeially as 
looet of those ladies have obuoudy been already engaged by our 
bratbren of tbo dailv press. Shair we call up bliu who loft balf* 
told’* a certain well-known story, or apjHKil to the more modem 
poet who described in fitting landtags the games held in* honour, 
not indeed of atblettcs, but of tbeir lint cousin, Jluluess, on tbo 
banks of a stream whoM dcsorlption is now, alas t us well Ittied to 
tbo Thames himself as to his tnbutaiy . 

llie king of dykes I than wboin'tto dIuIco uf mud i 

Vfiiih (l^per ssbb blotii tlie eil\ or Hood. ' 

Peisoiufloatioii is unlneklly out of fashion, or we might manufac- 
ture an appropriate deit} from the power which irn^ptres tho elo- 
quenoe oi tho /hit/y TJefjvnph. Lf^ft ns W'n rue to our own 
unassislod powers, we must be content with rondoring such justko 
as we can to an event which, ns wc are bsppy to observe, is already 
familiariu its miuntoat details to millions oi rcailers. When the 
impataebes was suob that a subiluvird telegraph was uupro>iscd to 
report {mtgrasa during the race, ws, who nscossurily come a 
beiiiud, may be ez€u<»ed for languor iu dealing with so stale a 
bistoi^, 

Saffloo it then to say that tho race was worthy of* the occasion, 
and more than worthv of our luiwers of cc]obi!atk)t]. Ji is true 
tbafithsdthe remarkable, but not unite imp):ec!cdonted, feature 
nbat idl its details bad been minutely foreseen by innutnerable 
)>vophdta^ who aiter the event roibrred wilk justiOaiiie pride to the 
necuragy of their foresight The fact is the more curious at before 
tUe^vent tba pradlclions seemed to the unplnlosopbic eye to be 
rirrsooDolahle. 'We cannot affect to compete with ponoas of such 
superhuman aauleoess of itercepiion; our vision beiitg as limited 
as that of the lamented Weller, we could not see through a snow* 
stornt and through tUc^ hraemy bodies of balf-a-dosen stalwart 
young msn, and dateot^tlie fact that bow or two intone of the cou- 
tending boats palpably inWrihred^oith the equilibrium of his crew 
l^iailowlng, lus tongue to wander into one side of* his mouth, 
we hate no chums to^ cquaHty with tkegeotlamiin who, after the 
Wtiilngivin^ Frooee^i wrete a lattor to the THnm with the I 


sNiifiie oMshei to iMi who toM toa ttojto 

rime, bat^theio aia mm tomoto4i|tom 

gtosLaad^amcmgal^tooeeWte wm m 

tnd of^ffibrob, ityi, thena to nsa oae» w% are wa«» whawanto 
tk* willln^y idtoit tlbto ViL QoldleV fbata etnpase ail peeetoue 
peHbrmtoMMm Hd who has teought bask, vietoty after an im« 
pnmMed^^od'a^ d»p r ea skwi» who Ime idonw muoaget ail Cam^ 
bridge heme towed ewedio to torse viotorious eiewsviu sueoessloir, 
and' who Ims wmt liis Into straggle in s|dto of an aerideut which 
wvndd hath pfsved^lktal to any crew Isas perftody trained and ds« 
paiiding tipou a loss oool<dieaded ecanmaiider; desorves to Im the 
herb of tbU and hll coming 'geasrstiniit of imdergraduates at hit 
own rniveni^. ^Vo camiot praise him, ae w« have s<m»u him 
praised, few not immediately communioaSlog his mlribrtuns tu bis 
crew, iimsmuoh as we do not nnderatiiud bow he could possibly 
have dons it ; but certainly at the moment when the sigtml-gun 
and the victory was* aoiilevsd, bo bad every right to fool 
proud of the discipibie, due ohiefiv io hie own ojaertiiifis, and of 
tlfe personal skill which had defied even so unexpected a turn ot 
fortune, 'ilie fact alone is enough to show, in spite of ceitain 
Rusoial pipings te the contrary, that tlteto was a very marked 
difference in the merita of the two crews. Yet Oiribrd may fhWy 
(iHisolc ifaemtelveiii byreferriug to the mirffortmteswhkli llad dogged 
their footsteps d uritig trmiiing,aud by the mwetiioiiauf all competent 
oh^crvoia that they nioiie the most lioreio vzortions throughout the 
whole of tho ntoe. it it (tue that ^ve never yet read of a beaten 
mw whoso peifonneuce tvas not one serins •of magnificent, bertdo, 
detmuhuki, and nil but inviuoible spurts, and ralmilatod to lofieot 
upon them more credit tlian emi a victory, 'Hiat tutly proves 
that the race of bmioe in this island is tmi numerous' to be in 
danger of spi^y cxtlnolion ; and wu arc happv t<j it^fiect that wo 
have only ouo serious critioism to ofiVr, and that it tolls only 
against the inteiloctnal inslend of the phvKienl nttaiimumta of the 
crows. It is plain that although Cambridge, ns a University, 
ndiuits tb*^ iact that two skltis td a triangle are greator than ti'ie 
third, that useful bit of know ledge has not extemled itself to the 
tovsvvmn. If, however, ho will remember i»n a fatnrer ocoarion 
that ziuisaggmg, though useful in n«(‘otjdi»g a mountmiH is nu tin- 
I dcitinibld motion for a Uait, wr trust that \v”p may be abb* to 
I exprof^s imqualihod'adiitiration of the crew whOKe course he diri>ots. 

' May tlrford be iioxt vear nil that Cambridgo wan this, and Cam- 
I bridge not dacHnut Then indeed our cvch will be uratiflvd by a 
Hpectacle never rivalled, and wc Hhall be nble io mkdare in thn 
fulness and pride ol our hearts, We too have boon at an English 
Fnircrnity 

It IS possible that some cynics may ilisapprot s of that jj^ushing 
I < nlbusiasni which we lmvo*^voinly striven to suppress, 'fbey may 
I yrp,. — jiay, wu have seen it urged *iu print — that, idtor all, too irmdi 
[ may bo liiodo of these athletic n^rformanccs. Lot thotu iviumnber, 
Ijowover, tiint the wv-lfaro of Ivnalrtnd depends in no small degree 
upon iho Uniwrsit) n which set !»♦' tono to ourx'tning men j and the 
wcifaw of the rniversiticH notoriously ilrpands upon tho evcol- 
leu<M» of thoir rowing, Vo i ijort tan bo to(» great lo (naintain the 
sUmdiuxl of the art. 'fh#* Univoiritv rae<^ in partfiMilar iiitorcMia 
II uhohf natioiu from prinec'* down to stuet boys, iu Oxfbnl atid 
('ainbrtdgt*. If the develepruent of inttllect sutK»rs more or 
from the imporlatice Rtlwned to rowing, it is a geranilv recog- 
niztxl fact lluit we arc in tho Imbii of truntng to ]*nnufence loi 
our Htipplics of that amelc. Oui' hvinlatois, we know, me sticli an 
it pleasca lleavan Io send us; nobody fhiiiks of demanding an) 
iiitellccturd qualification iixna Ihu men who manage the ailkirs 
of th« nuiioii ; and if we are not squ^^amiMh aV>ont Diem, why 
should we be ov ( r-tuirlioular in dniwivding it from oirr riring 
generation I’ Let us take caro of our muscles, and our minds wiU 
taktt enro of ihouavltos. A good digesDou and* a cold heart is 
said to be the secret of hnppi««»,Hg ; and why Hlrnild not a ]iowerful 
biceps, and lungs Indued to War the severest i^tvains on the turf 
or the river, be^ the beat quhlifiutilons Ibr a good citl/cnf' 
Perhaps the tbisis might bo inaintamcd ; but we < onfess that 
we hare just a rcniiuint of uutiqustod scruptiloiity which sonietiinoH 
leads us to doubt whether tbo Liiiuubitics are ptocitoly the 
plsoes which should fake the lead in llris modem luurrmeut for 
tho impravemeat of the race. In the poem from which wo have 
alircmiy quoted a giaud prophecy is ddlivered after the concluMion 
of the sacred games. Wo venture to quote the (»jncludiug iiiif H, 
which not unhappily express tbe ierobodings of j»ome people, and 
wo will fxproesour i>wn Lo|u* that tlmv may not niset with a too 
litoral fulmmeat, Tbo enraptured ghost of Settle thus deli icr» 
himself; — 


We are^ aari Iff Uure m ItoitoUtm in 


WtoeL httmtm; anji^aa vtob our mitoito sefitois bm c«r^ 
mMoidabto impintoetioiM. Y$% wto ari^^wf 
Vtt^ntotoadd uurwDlo tribute to thk dbdftii of matwllbb 
riSw f ndsole toe Dams of VfM imneiiibfr many 


efhetioiM. Y$tf m 
to tribute to thk 


»ftii of iR^wlibb 


Xbf tost 


^SSbiki esiBMwm wliwttto name ii'to^fike^r ttapTor MMtoeu 
ItoT WDOfifm of eveqr <U finsqtwttorof toe Cfttr.' Iwie.la 

dWtw^mvsir nkStf mmms.dTm M btmm ab 
of ftrair ^ 
IkkbtloMr eyeakiiewiw^ ^JWI> 


rrooesib great days, (ill iHirnitig ify tlm shors. 

Tfil litrr^h oluifi tifiivh witli tMiltln bliKJKl no iiMiit? } 
TfUThasiK*xat'a Ktimb suiu for crer play, 

TUI Weslntitwu^r’t whole )wsr to holiday $ 

ItU Isis* ekStr* rsri, Dittu paviis* sport, 

And Alma Mauw livs dfi^ved la rort : 

rtomto soems to be impertoct; and ibough we cannot 
pMoroct eaumdaiioo,. the woids might perhaps bo adaptod, 
e tofS of poetcy, but with a gain to aeouracy, os thus:— * 
tmCsai sad IsiseiA thsirfieotarai sbsvt, 

Aed'Ahmsliacas Uai sbwrM ia span I 


me naftiiiffM OF tii» feaykb-boos. 

rserirad imtioni of human pro- 
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.-Kill hy which men could once produce Bonae daee of ueeful or 
furMniental objeou, Uftyf porhape eomc more dignitied proeem of 
or destroying men’s UreSi has utterly perished and been 
f itten. Now among these lost arts it is painfhl to have to 
j<'< jv'*n the art of making prayers. That art has been going down 
e\ Mince the sixteenth eentufy. In fact, as far os we Englishmen 
nr>‘ roncemed, it may be said to hare existed only during a few 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. There was one 
it moment in our ecclesiasticel history when we were left 
whully to ourselves^ to the dicieLos of our own insular wisdom, 
wiiru we bad got rid of Home and had not yet let in Geneva. It 
iH a thing to bo noticed that our first Prayer-Book, our most truly 
English Prayor-Book, did not contain the Daily Exhortation which 
is sometimes irreyerontly spoken of as “ Dearly Beloved.’’ At the 
other end, too, it did not contain that mnrvollous prayer for the 
Q neon's Majesty which sound.<4 as if its author, having raised 
EliasDctb almost to the level of Deity, w'as puzzled to Hud 
w'Dids yet more exalted for the invocation of Deity itself. Nor 
did it contain that other prayer which seems to class amwg 
gieat niarvola ” the possibility of clergy and people each doing 
llhdr duty in that state of life to which it has tueased God to call 
nomo people have vcntuied to think that, now that there 
talk of shortening the Serviroa, the best way of shortening 
Morning and Evening Prayer would be to get nd of the later 
excresconcos which have grown on to them at both ends. But 
these oro matters which are too high for us, and wo will not risk 
ouraclvos a step further in the way of discussing them. We wish 
to i(»ok at the Prayer-Book, not as a mattor either of theology or 
of rcclesiasticnl law, but ns a matter of tho English tongue. 

On Ihe whole, there is for us no hlnglish like the English of tho 
Prayer-Book, and, next to that, no English like that of our transla- 
ti(oi of the Bible. Both wore mode at a nappy momont. Tboy belong 
to that exact stago of our languago which is archaic enough to bo 
venerable, but not so archaic ns to be generally hard to understand. 
Being tho only writings of their own age which aro thoroughly 
familiar to every ono, they seem to have a character of their own, 
i) ‘^ort of porsouAl existence opart from other writings which does not 
brloug to thorn in thoir own nature. Wo fool towards them in a 
way in which tho iftcn of tho sixteenth century could not have felt 
t>> wai'ds thorn. But our feeling, if in sozne sortlho result of accident, 
i « none tho lees real and healthy. It is a groat thing to have a 
nidnument of that fresh and vigorous stugo of our languap 
t iiniliar to every ear and every tonguo. But that is not all ; ine 
iMiglish of the Prayer-Book has somothing more than the inci- 
d>mtAl merit of representing a very happy stago of the languago. 
'I'he men who used it know thoroughly well what they wore 
iibout; they knew how to adapt their languago to the particular 
purpose for which it was meant. The sixteenth century was 
DU age of long-winded sentences; but we find no 'long- 
wiridod sentences in tho original portions of tho Prayer-Book; 
Dud tho oiithoiv of the Prayer-Book understood in its per- 
fection ono art which w'o will not say is wholly lost, but whicli it 
i*^ certain that u vast luimbor of people do not understand or care 
for. We mean the art of prose rhythm. Many people seem to 
put together their sentences anyhow; they either do not think 
about the matter at all, or only think how they may drag in tho 
I'uigost words. But hero and there you find a writer who weighs 
erv sylluhlo that ho writes, to whom a syllable too much or too 
liide in ns painful in a prose sontenco os in o stanza of verso, and 
t > whom n tlioughlloss ebango of a rhythmically built sentcuce is 
i \'^ grating to the car as o false quantity in a hexameter or iambic 
\ erse. There is some mysterious law in these matters which wo 
Djv not philosophers enough to throw into the shape of any 
(b linito precepts, but about which a careful writer feels by in- 
when it is obeyed and when it is broken. Now among 
iiDU who thoroughly know what rhythm was we must give a 
lM.;h place to tho makers of our Praver-Bopk, and, above all, to 
tl'»^ authn’ s (»f the older translation of tho Book of Psalms, ^'hey 
h’K'w what people nowadays scorn to forget, that what tUev wrote 
V nu’ant U) bo said or sung. The^ therefore by an unfailing in- 
Miml throw it into a form in which it really could bo said or sung. 
A luoderu AvchbislmpV occasional prayer may be a very devout and 
iTtliodrtx composition, it may bo a first-rate example of the art of 
iui<‘ writing, but it is about ns fit to be eaid or sung as an article 
in the Daih TvUyraph or tho speech of a Duke at an agricultural 
mooting. Ill fact, when wo read of some political magnate ex- 
pressing “ the oiioTimnisi salisfaclion ” with which he sets forth 
the ** mngiiiliccnt demonstration of such a concourse of people,” 
wo get a dim feeling of a vastnoss and stateliness which is some- 
thiug more than diicul, almost nrchiopiscopaL We have no notion 
by what process either lordly speeches or archiepiscopal pmveni 
are put iogetlier, but we have read somewhoro of some part 
of Great lortary where tboy have a praying-machino wnl^ 
pulls out prayers by the yard, or whatever may be tho proper 
measure for wckoning the length of a praver in in ogglutinative 
language. We have seen in our own country a mill which 
tnitned out I^tin verses, and we cannot help thinkinir 
that some machinery of the same kind is busily at work 
hf tetmiug out various specimens of languago, spiritual and 
temporal For our part we have no hope, unless we could see 
our way to coi:^utiim un a man of the sixteenth century to make 
m prayers fw im. Faffing that we would suggest that we should 
rive up a tadr which has proved utterly heq^ess, and should eon- 
owmlvea with the undoubted truth that nothing ever yet 
% ^ieh it was not easy to find an approbate wiSm. 
FhA brings us Mck te our fonm poiat How muck rh^hm 


tellsiathe matter is dibwn by |koih^ thaf weeiffill^ < 
Bie translatioii of the Psalms vddeh was made in thsimte of 
Hesnr the Eighth. No one donbts that tnmdalion 9 James 
the First’s time is, ss a matter of HelgMW eohdaidup, an incom- 
parably better translation* No one doubts that m die oMer 
version many passa^ are quite wxcpfiy rendetedi and iknt some 
aro quite unintelligible. Yet the roviowers of Chmes the Second’s 
time, when they ordered the Epistlee and Gospeie to be changed 
to the now translation, did not think of applying the same rule 
to the l^salms. And, as far as we know, no one i^es for any 
such change now* Indeed the later veridon is hardly ever used at I 
all; no one over quotes it except as a text fbr a sermon* And 
why ? Because every one feels that, whatever mny be its fiuilts 
in other ways, the older version is a noble piece of EngUsh* and 
that it is specially suited for its special purpose, that of being 
said or sung. Every verso of the older version is rhythmidal; 
tho music IS ready made. The more correct verrion of King 
James's translators it would be hopeless to try to sing; the thing 
could not be done; the clauses are not built for the purpoim. As 
for any further attempts at improvement in our own day, we 
shudder to think of them. A closer approach to the exact mean- 
ing of the Hebrew would be dearly purchased if ** the rotmd 
world and all that therein is ” should be changed into the terra- 
queous globe aud the entirety of its contents.” 

Wo have been led into this train of thought by a document 
purporting to be a scheme for the reform of the Athanasion 
Greed. We have by some chance stumbled on it inii report 
of tho proceedings of the Convocation of York, but which we 
have no doubt has been laid before the Convocation of Canter- 
bury also. The document is a report signed bv five Bishops— 
those of London, Winchester, Gloucester and Bristol, Ely, and 
Chester. Now let us ask our readers to look for a moment 
At the Creed, or whatever it is to bo called, whicli has 
just now once more become tho subject of so much controversy, 
from an unusual point of view. We ask to be allowed to 
be for awhile neither theological, nor historical, nor critical 
Wo will say not a word os V ) tho dogmas which the Creed 
sots forth, or as to the wisdom of fencing them in with 
Aiiatliemas. We will be for tho nouco wholly indifierent 
whether it is a work of the time of Constantius or a work of the 
time of Charles the Great. We will not hearken to any discus- 
sions as to the authority of this or that manuscript, or as to the 
critical value of this or that reading. Wo will look at the Eng- 
lish version of tho Creed, as it stands in our iWer-Books, simply , 
ns a piece of English. As such it is beyond all praise ; nothing 
was ever yet put together more thoroughly suited to be said or 
sung. It is hardly possiblo to read it without lieing irresistibly 
tempted to tho act of saying or singing. The rhythm of every 
clause is perfect ; there is not a syllable too much or too little ; 
crowded necessarily as it is with technical terms of theology, it is 
wonderful to see how they have been caught and broken in and 
made to play their part in a piece of English which for its own 
purpose is altogether uusu^nssed. Whou tho Creed is properly 
sung by a well-trained choir, a heretic himself could almost submit 
to be cursed in a fomuila of such majestic harmony. And now let 
us see what our five Bishops propose to do. They may hate^ for 
aught wo know, good reasons onpugh ns concerns tho Latin text, 
but thev aro going to destroy an altogether perfect piece of Eng- 
lish. I'hey begin in tho very first verse ; “ whosoever iw7/ be 
saved,” is to be ” whosoever wiSeth to be saved.” Now the ftvo 
Bishops who laid their beads together had not any one of tbetui^ 
car enough to feel that their pr^sal gives two syllables toomuoh^ 
and utterly ruins tbo rhythm of the first douse. The next change 
is, if possible, worse. Everlastingly ” is to be changed into 
eternally.” The reason of this change Is wholly beyond us; if 
anv theological difference lurks between the two woidSL if ** eter* 
nally^’ is supposed to bo a milder formula than everlastingly/’ we 
are too dense to follow ^ subtle a distinction. Bot we do see 
that a Latin word is neeolessly put in the place of an English one, 
and that a wonderful piece of rhythm is utterly swept away. It 
shows how evexy rule has its exceptions— it snows tne instinoliTe * 
delicacy of car of the English translators of the Creed— that, while ^ 
in this verso it would be ruin to put the Latin word instead of 
the English, yet in that place of the Creed where the Ixitin word 
is found, to replace itl^ the English would be, to say the least, no 
improvement. Then we come to the clause which conudns Ae wmrd 
^ incompiebensible/’ a long foreign word, and used in an vmmd 
sense, but which jet, by some fucky chance, gives exaofly . 
rhythm that is wanted. The five Bishops propose to gnbstitnte : 

infinite”; if a rubric be added to say that the aecei^ hi tn 
laid on tho second syllable tbe change may bejirit Ikn^ Vdt v 
even then the migestic roll of tho longer word wiu W l<^ - v 
if the word be sounded as it eommonly hh the tirhel^ \ 
of the clause will vanish utterly* And so the 
a number of antall changes aie proposed whiiih 
as b the case of the FSalms, wKne omriec^ 

UK^re correct Latb text, but which aie ap 
the hymn Quiewngue vuU as a pieca of EtudSdi^ jM 
Lasthr, the last dause all k b idand thna , 

and Oatholic Fhllhi which eseihr wkh diidtseh w 
eteh.^ m M 
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Mftt^emaiisaiitcneeittUieold-fgi^iQned Wgmtbat 

in ibe daogte df the Norlhem Convoca^on the aunouncetnent of 
Him poposed changes was imiiiediately Iblidwed by a ptoposal by 
the Dealt of Ohestey and the Bishop of Bipon to get rid nf the 
Cteed altogether in public worship. Perhaps, if it is to be mauled 
la this rutUoss way, its friends as well ss us enemies may bo lots 
keen to make a fight on its behalf 
But the question is only pari of a more general one. There may 
he good feasoDS, theological or other, for changoa either in the 
PrayeivBook or in the translation of the Bible ; bat tboae who 
are set on such a delicate task should at least reiueuiber that what 
th^ are handily is, whatever else it ia^ one of the most precious 
possessions of £^lishmen, a monument of their natiyo speech 
'drhich forms no small part of their national heritage. No doubt 
OUT received tiansladon of the Bible might in many places bo 
, unprovedL We do not say a word against any such improvement ; 
but, with su^ examples as wo have before us, we do feel yory 
great dread lest an indiscreet and unsympathizing meddling with 
compositions of the Tory highest order may lake away some- 
thing which, by association at least, is certainly not less valuable 
than a more nunutely correct reproduction of the original. 


is the Hall^ whidi it jj^vaie propertyi beyond^ The ktenlimi 
was not that tbs one should be an intei^ phH af the o^ber. tet 
that tbe two should te dUtinot, and this inieuiion has beeui 
carried out \ althougb sir. Cole O.B. and hit a^Mociates have been 
inoessantly ichemiiig to dej^t teom it The uoUon of the 
Hall ** giving lo the Memorial U even more empneiog. 
W^e should nave conjectured that the object of tho oUeot 4 » 
of the Duke of Edinburgh was to make the Memoriid, or 
rather the memoryiof the Prince Consort, **give life'* to the 
Hall Tbe Duke proceeds to say This Hall can, therefore, to 
a certain extent, be considered as a national undertaking, and m 
far as it Is concerned, the corporation may be considered to repro- 
sent the nation.'* The word “ therefore indicates that the Duka 
supposes himself to have demonstrated the national character of 
I the Flail, But, as we understand, his proof amounts to no more 
than this, that the Commissioners of tbe Exhibition of i8;i 
realized a surplus which they invested in land, on part of which 
stands the Albert Flail. It is notorious that these Cfommisslonors 
attempted to take the nation into partnoi'ship, and tbe nation 
declined a connexion which, however advantageous, would have 
been very costly. Like Sir Peter Teazle and his wifoj tho country 
I was to find tho money, and Colo & Co. would spend it elegantly. 


THE BIVAL PROGRAMMES. 

T he Duke of Edinburgh, having come forward as spokesman of 
the {projectors of Albert Hall, must submit to have his speech 
criticized as if it bad been uttered by Mr. Cole C.B. and the 
other troublesome persons who instructed him. Tho net result of 
this manifesto is tliat tho shareholders in tho Albert Hall coHcc- 
titreiy represent the nation, but that individually they are entitled 
to make Uie beet jnoiit they can upon their shares. Slowly and 
reluctantly, but inevitably, tbe high-soaring benefactors lif tho 
human race are drivcu to admit that, like otlicr comincrcitil Com- 
panies, they seek a dividend. They are now advertiMiig n series 
of eighteen concerts “of tho bignest dess.” Her Majesty tho 
Queen “ has intimated her hope " to be present at tho fir«t of tin* 
great Choral Concerts. The subscription is as follows, &c. If 
Sir Charles l)ilke bad “ intimated his hope " that ir fair propor- 
tion of tho profits of this particular concert would be paid oy tho 
managers, oi tbe Albert 11 all into the Treasury, the notion vvguld 
not have beeu as absurd as some others which ho has pro- 
pounded. The great majority of the nation thinks that 
Iloyalty is worth its cost, and that tbe yearly bill ought to bo paid 
without narrowly scrutinizing tho items. But still it must bo felt 
that Itoyalty belongs to the nation, and ought not to b<^ lent liko 
a theatrical property to private speculators. At rare intervals tho 
Queen has maae what oro called 8tate visits to tho theatre or 
opera. These visits are necessarily announced some time before- 
hand, and probably tbe manager is able to dispose of ti( kelH at an 
enhanced price. Jjut still tbe immediate object of this nrmnge- 
moot is a State ceremony, whereas the advertisement which we have 
quoted is obviously intended merely to sell the tickets fur the series 
of concerts “ of the Ligbeiit claas." The tickets are to be Irnn’j- 
ferable, and people who apply fur them in good time will doubt- 
less make a goou thing by transferring tickets for the particular 
concert at wmcb Her Mrgesty may be able lo realize tho hope 
which she now intimatcj>. Tho raamagers of theatres and concert- 
balls may reasonably ask why this privilege should bo» granted 
to a new and formidable rival. The names of “ rrince,” ** Prin- 
cess,** and “ Victorio," have been for many years applied to 
places of public entertainment without attracting niiy gis^^at 
amount of Iloyal patronage; and it is ditficuU to uuderstand 
how the name' of “ Albert ** comes to be so much more efiica- 
cions. The mock proce^ion comprising Britannia and tbe 
British Lion which appeared in Oxford Street ,011 Thanksgiving 
Day was perliaps rcgaided as an impertinence. But the party of 
rixeus-riddrs and eiowos who on that occasion competed with 
Boyalty for popular favour would now be justified in alleging that 
Boyalty competes with them. 

The Duke of Edinhnigh Was of course instructed to handle 
discreetly this delicate subject of the Boyal pntn)nage of 
Albert Hall, He said that a proposal bad been set on foot 
for ertahlishing a hall for (he encouragement of sciouce and 
art Csciog the Albert Memorial, ^ forming an integral part of it, 
intended to give, as it were, life to the whole.” The Duke of 
E^b^h is probably no more responsible for the language 
of hie speech than the Queen is tor that which hlinjwters 
put Into ner mouth when she opens Bortiaoient Indeed we 
that the style of his address supports tbe idea which 
the managers of the Hall are anxioQli to encourage, that they 
hiM an intimato ocimmikm with the Cmtrt no speaker 

! who ivas not officially inspired would eonimit the absurdity of 
fltitiiig that the Albert Ucol was intended to tornt^^aii iht^at 

S ” of the Albert Memorikl on the otWeido of the rued. Tou 
lit as well say that the NatSonal QaUeiy was intended to 
•'ttmtek^part** of the Kelson rnonuiiH^mf the Boaiptof fu* 
pi^cf the stetim cf^lfltkhardL 
reiMmfaer that veiy 

! astemiit was made to tom themdionel imODw Icw]^ 

V ffihSo wdspftmUe cemmo^, asd mueb trouWe m tilik% 
^ to expose and defeat the sehema; tqt 

‘ — - ^ of Soulli Kenring^ endeavoiiied to ttocuiin^ 

‘ ‘ ' nwilt to 

iiitbtoi 


iMftieeiiUrim of the Britl . ^ ^ . 

to natbmal hi ^ 



I We must demur to the I>uko*s oonclusioii that the cor- 
poration of Boatholdcrs of the Albert Hall “ may be considered 
to represent the nation." and it is to be lamented that ho 
should have been mnclo (bo unwitting moutbpieco of the 
impudent mendacity which dictated this statement, d'arlia- 
luent, which does roprosont tho nation, has distinctly refused 
to allow it to bo involved in tho proceedings of the Commls- 
sioDors, and a connexion with tho corporaliou of tho Albert Hall 
would bo still more iutolorablo. Tho Duke, indeed, adunts in 
tho next sentcnco that tiiis corporation b nothing but a com- 
mercial company. “Of coiirso," ho says, “tho individual scot- 
holder is entitlou to couMider his interest as a pecuniary one; but 
the corporation as a body should take a largo and cxpanMivo view 
of tho institution.** Here, again, wo find a resomblanco to tho 
stylo of a Queen's S{)eoeh, which Is perhaps assumed in order to 
cuuntetmnce tho idea that tlio corporation and tho nation nro one 
concern. It must bn confessed that the founders of tho Hall toko 
a sufficiently expansive view of that institution when they ropro- 
sont it Its national. It is now to be placod, tho Duke says, “ on a 
sound basis.’* It b to be self-supporting, with a prospect of just 
suiiioiont gain to ensure maintenanco and padunl improvement. 
Thoro is to be au efficient manager well paid, and there are to bo 
—incredible as it may appear — penny concerts. Tho iuhabitonto 
of Chelsea have closed Cremunie, and the inhabitants of f..ambeth 
are trying to prevent tbe opeming of the Surrey Cardens, it 
remains to bo vecn whether tho inhabitants of Kensington will 
patiently enduie tbo eetabllshment in their neigbbourhoud 
of a gigantic penny gaif. Tbo working-man U admirable in 
bis proper place, but if he gets between tho wind and nubility it 
is po.stublo tlmt uobility may object. Tho result of tbo Duuo'e 
statement is that tho corporation dcsiro to sell more sittings, or, 
in other words, to r(ii.so further capital ; and it may not perhaps 
be irrelevant to remark, that a man in fustian or rags who pays 
one penny may contrive to occupy a scat or box foi' which tfio 
nominal piopiietor has paid many guinoas. 

Thero's a rllfr«rence between 

A beggar aud a queen { 


oT at lea^t thcro used to be. But it appears that at the Albert 
Hull dukcM and roughs aro likely to come into nearer juxtaposition 
than tbt 7 have done since the days of prizofighting. 

The managers of tbo Crystal Palace are not so fortunate as to 
be assisted by a Royal Duke in taking “ au expHnsivo view “ of 
thqji institution, and maintaining it “ m a manner worthy of the? 
itiflgnitudo of tho undertaking and tbe importance of its obicots.'* 
They might, indeed, make a merit of expecting only just suilicient 
g^n to ensure maintenance and improvement, because they uro 
very unlikely to get more. But at any rate they have not yet 
reached the point of contemplating penny concerts, llieir pro- 
grammo for Good Friday b curiously constructed tu propitiate, if 
possible, at once tbo robgious and the secular elements of society. 
You could keep either holy day or holiday within their pre- 
cincts. There was a grand sacred concert, and a hymn sung by 
as many vKitors as choose to join in it ; while other vivitor^ were 
attracted by an artistic and scientific programme, in which wo 
obsorve that compoouds of “ ology ** occur with alarm ing fronueucy. 
It appears that for this day only ibe doxology was added v> 
tbe usual series. It is rather hard u{>on the ola establishment at 
Norwood that tbe new one at Kensington should quietly treat it 
non-existent, and proceed upon the suppositioti that fine-art courts, 
and picture galleries^ and technolo^cal collections have been in ven led 
^ its founders for the intollcfctuafiniprovetneiitufthe British public. 
Xae managm of tbo Crystal i’ahiM bear up as well as tb^^y can 
against tbe formidable competition of tbe Albert Hall. We ha\c 
eomnated their i^ted programme for the season with tbe nmvch 
of . tbe Duke of Edinburgh, and we are unable to decide winch U 
llm more wonderfiol example of literaiy composition. There is to 
, Met Norwood voetkel allegoig or masque/* which we might 
stoMsrtosKlIy haveeuled a baUej^ <m Esator Monday. In this enur- 
li^ r the deBdousneas of liowers will be combined with that 

'OftottoaM e—eades df real water, aa well as with other particular 
Sunfy tlw lam of deMsipti,* «« no furtbtr 

I* conaMKiallr an eantnoiii Mwwsn » 
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nt in the form of « •aeport'Of • epe^ by the Buka of 
li. The Biteetnn of Im Ctyatel i’oleoe have emjMid 
rall’eBt^ IfenageriO” for the eeaton, buttheOem^ 


novnement i 
Edinburgh. 

WombvrollV Boyil Henutturh^’ 
mitteu of the 4^bwt fUll htiv UoyiJty ttaelC 



THE OLD CATnOLICS IN AUSTUIA AND GERMA:^. 

fTTHE OevRuin bi^ops uettn ready enough to talco up the gaimt- 
•M. let tbvoiwn down by Princo Buniatvh. Auotlier eptfoupui 
' ■ * *' ‘ the foarih) we 

two yeaxs «imI 

_ bop oi ivrnUAnai who hod been re- 

Attested by the (iovammcnt to withdraw hie ejicximouinicaitians^ as 
being centmiy to tb (3 law of the iandy hasnot only not complied with 
the request, but haj« alrrafiy named a sueoeMor to tbo oxcomiimoi- 
oated parieli pnest (jlruneit ; while tho military fimvost, Haoiaan- 
owski, who may bo presuiu^ to be acting under hie diioction, has 
forbidden (inmert to olliciata any longer as ohaplain of tho forces, 
theroby cod trar suing tho instructions of tho military authorities. 
At tioun tho iour rocalcitrunt Professors of tho Oatbc 


10 teieeii Hia V^^im ^ 

Old detkeiUe ummm flw 4eii 
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ikiilt 


wohN of tho opjxcopal missive which derkre ' 


111 refusing thfd 
(’ouneil of tho Vntioan.’ 


Qolic Faculty 

have been soloinuly excommumcated by the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and bnvo replied to hie aentoiioe m a niaintesto, to wmch 
wo aboil have occasion to refer preHontly. Quo of them has since 
proAched m thu AUkatliolik cburofi at lIoun,and a Conference of aoiiie 
hundred Old Catliulu* deputies from various cities in Qorniany 
to been held there. A general Congress is suminonect for 
next September at Coio^me. The Aiisrimn bishops, Avho weio 

S romiuent in tho Opposition at Homo, apponr to bo no loss resolute 
I enforcing tho Vutuviii 'dogmas, but they haro hithorto bc^en sup- 
ported rather than rostruined by their Covernmont. Aa fiir as 
words go, wo doubt indeed whatiii rany of them hai appronohed tho 
new Archbishop of Paris, wluiecTticent Lenten paitoral is truly a 
marvel of composition. Wo onn only pause hero m passing to 
cull a few specimens of tho Howcth of sacred eloqirenco which 
adorn its pages, ft traces throughout au elaborate pnridldl, 
winch to A colder or nioro reverent faith might seem almost 
blAsphenious, between ** Pma IX. and lUiii whose Vicar ho is/* 

Tho foroiei, are told, like his Mnstn, has nowhere to lay 
his head , bm house hos becomo a pn'ton, auil is coii- 
tiaualiy threatened; his royal diadem is repinocHl by a crown 
of thorns, ^Sand ho apponrs in hm desolation such as was the 
l)ivkne Saviour in Ills VitHi^ioii ; ho is really in tho eyes of the 
umvetso tho J«'cc0 IlomOf tho Alan of Sorrows ’* , ho is oxidating m 
union with his Divine Mastor tho ciimds ot tho age, *^md lenows 
in tbo sight ot men and nugols the aiibUuie spectacle ot tho 
death of tho Cod**Mau ” Ihore are certainly, by tho i^ai, 
no itoces of thia melancholy stale of things in tho ielegtain which 
ivcords tho reception of tho Prince and J^rincess ol Wales at 
the Vatican It is oi coiu'so only uuturol alter this that such 
wondrous losomhlunces should be declared worthy of all adnunition 
and respect, and that the fnitbtul sJiould be exhortud ** to bear bis 
cross for^hiui like Uittiqn ol C)ieno, and wipe bis face like tho 
pious VeromCH.” Wo can understand now something ot tlio 
“ Pius^'cult,'* nr as others hnso 8 t;^lod it, Laniaisni, said to bo 
practised at llomo, which must in tairness bo allowed to bo a per- 
fectly legitimate corollary ol tho intalUbdist dogma. How ini any 
otlmr cult IS likely to bo bi^netitod or encouin^fd by it is nnotluV 
question Dr Muhnud will piobably teel that Ins Aichbinhop bas 
•upphad a tresh justthcaitoii tor tho Mtop he has taken tn le- 
nouncing allegiance to him. Our present cuneern, however, is 
rather with tho course of proceodioga in (Ternianv Uuui lu France 
And we will tlrat turn to Auatim, wheio tlio last inoie of the 
tioveiriiment in ixirusing any civil recognition to thu status or 
aota ot the Old Uaihohe clergy is provoking strong rumou^triuice 
Two important dooutnents are beloro um which di servo fonie 
noUCd Jmro-^tlie one. a paiiiphiet by MaoMen, the learaod Professor 
cf Ctom Law at Vienna, who has foUowud Urn example <d his 
brother eanoniet, 8 ohidte of Piaguo, in staling hisview^s on the 
dfifrse of Streuiayer, the Minister of \\ orship, the other, a Memo- 
rial addroased to the Cliambor ol Ihtpulies by tho Superior of the 
Old OulholiQ coagrqgatiou at Vienna. 

d^jccltoor Mitasseii expoHiided his eitiiiiate of tho aUuation to 
Wto reads vary Uks tho piXNimble of an Act of Parliament. We 
may thus aummariae bU leailing points The uotum that the 
State iu its dealings with n religious coiumuoity has simply to 
naoatdcr who areiu rt*guUr aHiovrs, and not what doetnne they 
ti>a«li,,is false in principle, and lends to absurd ooussqusRCSs ; whtlo 
on kbu other honu q\ en bishopa otweiubled in (Jonucil may err m de- 
imUoiM of faiths SB waaimleea aokmiwied^id by tho Vatican Council 
Hrinan it deshunsd^ tho Pope to be the dimely oouslitated organ of 
iufyikbility. But ihe*aoetx^o that a mere mnn |>oseems thu 
taltfUihUity of the Almighty Creator is m gkmiig contradiction 

’the Catholio toith, wlueli to ihereiurs been esaeiainlly . 

tho VojticAU drorue ; and thw, uioreovar, was expressly gross falashooda invtoadand 
fO&mad da to mamontiuittm of the Austrian Mtour of W oiship { CirthoUo ruUiaou.*' Oqmi 

hf July 05 ) tt tod to.imoWe a ** fundamental - ^ 

f«vohi&oii| oto one which must allect oU to ralaUons hitherto 

Aaduvenif tosinctconss- 
’duritohb tt(m tos dtoarato ore not to be pressed 
ho humtoton to fiuuo la at tohbouad to observe its 
) too odtoe to to hnoltared fatth of 
those jjar ito s to Br. Huiesan draws five 
, to State is bqund to 
pMBOwto 


against those too vejeeit to Vtogn 
poriebes where to ’ 
to aeottfA to to Q 
to joint use of to porioh chiiroh; 
under «iieh oondUions as It msgr tocOa 
Catholic pastors in dioceses pfodded onor Ijy „ r-— . 
bishop. And further, the SUte is bound to ttosUerq^in 
tho laws im education, tot no violence is done to to ccwmhWS 
either of Old Catholics or likfdUlibilists. FineUgr, these is luspiat 
need for such Icghdntion os may definktvely jesnre to Ufto 
righh) 0 ^ dosses of believers. The tone and tdhstoaee of w 
manifesto seem moderato eDDugh,<and the some mnydrawMiim to 
whole of tbo address of the Old Catb<dics to to 'Ototosf 
l^iities.* The grievance obiofiy dwelt an,'Whieh is tto 'toto 
one of constant recurrence, is the presentdto^ towfiSiNgr 
Catholic manaages. Tho poiitioners state quite tmly 
ing to the invariably recrived Oathohe deotrine, mofiiqgn qg 
a fcocraraent by \irUie of the consent of tho^porUes *ton>s afcra% 
and independently of any religious ceremony, and toqy 
that tho Stftto baa any right to meddle wito toe 
doctrinal question. It Jddlows tliat to rCfusd Civil to 

the marriages of Old Catholics and treat them oa ocnotthmoge 
IS an oppression of conacionce as well as an injustiOf^ n 
mere stretch of ''might over right.” If civil mamaae 
wore compulsory in Austria, the dimoulty would of course be 
soiled; but at present the &ithful generally shrink firom it on. 
conscientious grounds, and obvioudy it eonnot wUh^ony sdiew 
of justieo bo imposed on ono part of the eommunity and not na 
tbo other. Tho iieUtionors al^ insist on their equitable iddm 
to tho retention of Ohuich property, os maiutakAing toanount 
nnd unaltered faith of the Church. There was ’Xepottod /to he 
some disposition on tho port of the GavenunGnt to fooc^derlu 
Attitude on this question, and tbo iiilluential proteote which .itibos 
elicited can hardly fgil of produc^ some .emet ; but 'to dolot 
news is that Btremayer’s ilocree is confimed. In Baden, on the 
other hand, as wo gather fi’om tho recent reply of to llifiiattr of 
Htato to A question m tho Chamber, the Government to fcdlowing 
the BavArinn precedent At Munich the pfudsh priest tif 8 t. 
Peter's, a fuiious intollibiiist, *18 being proceeded against fpr a 
violent ix^litirnl sermon. 

Tho spirited letter addrosseil to tho Arclibidiop of Ooloraq by 
tho foiii exc ommuttioated ProfoBeora at Bonn », in a r^gious 
sense, a still moro weighty document, it bears the date of 
Mauh 1 6, four days after the sentence was pron(iunc 6 d,/and to 
suhnf ribed by Dr Ililgers, Dr. Reiisoh, and Ur. Laogen, Vtoimm 
in th« Catholic Facility of Theology, and Dr. fooodt, 
Catholic Prolweor ot Phitosophy. ^ They b^rm by dtiiig the 


k have Ipso 


/b(fo incurred tho greater excomiuanieatiou for aotorieus hmay 
‘ nr r r witmo ausent to ibo deorewof thelEcumefttohl 


To thto they reply that, os the ein of 


by God’s grace, 

proceed to recall to 









heresy consists iti the deliberate 'rejection ot' tlio ^eetrioe of to 
Church, they have not incufrod it by lefuaiiig tom^tdogiiMS 
wliifU they arc convinced torm no part of the deporit of^lotoh 
handed down from tho Aviostlos, wldlo they olill vodtoa to* the 
dootnno ot the Catliolio Ctiurch 
It, nnd ns they Imvo for yeers 
with tho full saiiction of ocoloeiaslkal authorilWi 

they desire to live and die. And ton /they 
tbo Arab btobop'i memory one (n^’twojioiUvuitts 
facts. They remunl his Grace oi his own deohmittoo, tmUoieh 
1 870, in tho iSf/nopsM OtosrimtoMm, that for laany iiMSOfiiyhe 
could not assent to tho proposed defiaitkm of iiifidlibilit|r,itol 
that mail) leiiiiunl and orthodox theologiiiBe owBidetwl Whdh^ 
deliuitlon impessiblo on aoeount of the grave* htotariwd dMtouBtoB 
and tho manifold adverse tostiuientois of the holy FotoiTt 
while many, even of theee who dssifsd It, ^hoa Oko u^ 
tinn cottvi^ion as is reqiitoite for impoito /oitieto Wf 
taith under anathema. »or had it ever Seen to 
of tho Church to tmpose «uoh defioUms withost wt laeat 
the moral uDonimity of tho btohops aafienihied la OtodUi 
which could not lu this cose be lookediar. lie hfld odM tot in 
many ooiiiitries tho opinion was imkaown to tofoithfiri, 084 JfradUi 
bo regarded os a lundamental change of their n^gion. 
in tho Protest of May 8 against introduoing to BchaiiUi sui^^to 
Pmiiocy, which was atoo signed by Ardihlifaqp toHto%Jifk 
common with the other Oppoaition hiab<q[ia, the 
dogma are dosenbed os men 9m non mteiwa 
vimwto $eMintmuiu0 opmoaibiu paimttm toptor 
Eccluwgt avtmmHmfkmHummfrretU* Aojr ^ 
cannot possibiy, the Piofesaora ebrevve, 

Tiiey Mid that uU q[uUe leeently to m 
Catoho schools oud catedusma .under 
nnd that the most iUiistrious 
Count Stolbetg, doombed Bh] 
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ia{qd«teiilidw(Mlaai»ti»dMmw>(rf Bit 

!«»' ta> liaMit^w tM ixtaumtum ttet^ tte VtUntea- 8.dnd' 
M ft d«ei^ 

ooniustew^ to odd imnlimff to titv 
digjilMnt of f^liy nor' fttir (K^ciiV 

ol i ^*n i 4 Uid*' ttHm Mtb^o foUftiMHl lU aoclf' aaaeiyiblitift 

itiMitoi|i|l And' Rcnhi tttft Braifi^rt rolbr to th)ft 

tfoton of Mw> 8} ott^ tbo owilibd' of'prf>cedbfo 

mieh' aolbmi^ x^ndftmnad 
/ii ^'' Dk ^laminm tt4 

Mdl iiMi^,ftild; dMrf(d'^tb^ piotMt* ebnuld ‘ romlia at* ft 

yyww dw w wrt>^ ^ wtodr oa, the 8iibj^.t It' ia fuitlior 
BOfcMd^'tlit^ilft Mttiffaigr' oAftmivfttloD of tHft*qoMtioU| nmh 
ftft(9biidbllil Rdiiicdker^ftiid<;aiiiukr otto'UahojndiKdftred to bft nboo- 

Utiay iiidypoiiMlbl^ ewtocdr^plim Rttlft^ 

(^timeti^f»O||>0M thftop|)utiiBoii««i,biit tbD doctriiiftl 

oftk^ ddflmtlon. A^dcdidfttt^tftiiftftrrived nt cftonot bcoomo 
fta'iidrU^'’ 4 >Mftitbr tbtough thb mtbtoquont ** aubmtiwion ’’ of thft 
btl&|i|f who ^ub nro oxtroinmamcAtod for 

coatiftob^'to nipudiato tlie H<imtenoo am im^nlid/ ac* 

coidUigT^ lliift of Pd|io Golftflius T, in bin lettor to the 
XlbMirlMopa, unj^i^t aeoteticso cAiiinjim^no ouo before 

Ghd^Kl ijbnvcb.**' Atid*«oftf«)x tbe emndol c*HU8e<l by the ex- 
cottmltfdoftli(m of'pHoeta'^^ have long exerci«o<i ‘ ihoir oitfre of 
|Hildto tOftiJioift ift a UuhttfMity without blaiuo, the reepoiieibililr 
muil^rat no tUOae wltb have tironouiiced it, not oi> tboui. 'fhoy 
Rppaii) tHtb cotifiddueo tA tbo Ituigmont of tbow wbo^ re- 
a{i0et' Tftltio, and’ to the invrsible Lord of tbe (^hurrh, 
tfato^ idlquitouii eoatenee deeifniud to exclude them from 
iU oomnEuniob; T&a Uit&t couflude^, It rest* with God whether 
we HhftU iiVe to tet the uod of the inreetnit confo^iou. Hut we imd 
rather depftit thie liA^ htdeti with uojiwt CQn8ur«ra tliAii bocoine 
aecOmplioiM'of ^thoee wim have* introduced thie confaMion, or wlio, 
in tbibu mistaken • ee<d ’ for upholding the external unity the 
Churfth| have* pittfesAed' doctrineii which they could' not fail to 
})erceive, aa we did; on candid exaraination. to bo nothing nhort of 
n fcmdamu&tftl perversiou of the trodftioual.frtitli of the Ontholic 
Ohurohl’" Tl^is is plain apenkiug of a kind which the Archbishop, 
whb is reported* to bo e<tniothing of a despot' over hiM clergy, 
will 'bardly;apipeo{ato. And it foilowa close on the dcaiit of the 
oxootfrtniinidated unn, Sitter Augustine, in the same diwose, of 
whom we lately spoke, and who preferred, like these IVof^^sworM, to 
(1^ under ecclesiasticfld censure rather than purclm^o absolution 
l^' abjuring her hereditary faith; 


TIIIC TIGUfiOUXE CliAIMAXT*S APPKAi^ 

'IV ftfphM that tbo Tkrhboi'ne Olahnant has broken down its 
ft oommetdai^speculatitin, and that^thoea who Huppliecl him 
wHb iVmde la carry on his suit, on tbo chance f>f ivockoting n 
Iftive ehmt^'of ids wluninge, are not prepared to provide for' Iris 
dofenoe now thht'tlm' mie£ttoa has ixKxtme only one of justice. 
The Cfsimofti' hfts, thWcuhv'; beso obliged in apjiml to the public 
ibrvttbtorip^one; ftiid'of’ wtrsohb is very sangumcnM to the rceult. 
J^ ismdSntlya man, if not; as Wordsworth savs, of ciieeri'ul 
yesterdays, at 'least' <d’ conhdeut toiiiomiWM, Only a- few thou- 
8011^ inm' and' up* he goes, and no luistnke this rims'; ftmrt be 
inu«ft*ffee'rid*of this shari^ of* pnquty^ which ^w^ inom^ he can 

cnnilydo; then be wlU^bsgln aintetionfortlis>I)otigbty estates; und 
proceeds of tbem^of courm he wiU get tlieoi— he wilt 
pay oiFHlle itiie of 8 h;ooci diie aa cosUt cm^ the late suit; and 
nave onoifasr Aing at' the 'Heljilmnie proporQr. Iliese are Ins 
projeets^ ne^eonfidM ten fkibndljrlleporter; but in Jiisr letter he 
c^tMi'Uiaiself to tbe question' of Hue roomsiit; We shouki^not 
wendenif -this^ mei* witk ' a llbeml^rMpottse. Couddenoe 

cmeUsn^ Bhglbhmuii liaus not only a strong 

Idvi' ofi nfir pMyv llttt naiitMl ctts^fidii^ to' side with » uiftn 
ifiko is d^wx^m ' wlMr seeaM (jUr be deserted by his friends; or 
l^'^thhse who simxfe te hbm a# limg im tlwy thougbtHtl^ 
ttaUs* BiiQFtbhtig out* of^bW Hksseie # geneeid^ destre'tbftS the' 
iftyetefyuiPt>ihia we< > as fllr^;e» 4 llere*ie imy mystery-Hiliosiki'be 
wrobed'td^ i3k bottom; and* been sueip 

goed^rewlilly^a lengfriliM(.(ind^^^ etHpid,^ 

pscffhi om ip; wny^nmehi and wneld^ pfehabfy not^ 

with new efflecr 

dh^tb^ 

tf it smUsi^ smtHemsiil. 0^ 

aecmmifi«» thhrOUbli^ 

anqr f sttielynmiis^^prilh ' pbii^' swMdT 

H ^^IEsS^ 

Mte «te 


tern 

tt^wdOliiv iii »'mA te*}w» wy W«>g«tto.«o», 1» 
ii>g>cr aniwteKffliltlUr wotterwb*, 

cw'deilbftddt*^ Autumn hm^; hewmri >elth irnttuntty^maintaimtht 
Sfdi ef^ft near Idniamiii, ssevaiiit;.or(H>ar usinKWur imt oi ofaftsity 
andbowpeiSieifa Winteuanoo inay/ftlse oonriat^ as llheon remerksi 
<Mn HSilstlug (mother to Ids^pretnnaions to lands, or holding theiii 
for him* by fi>rce or* subtlSiyi or stinring up quavrsia in ika 
ootMKy in* relatimr to inatterr' whereiii '«>ne is m way oon^ 
cereein** Ohaofvpamy^ nerldrie) is ft> bargeiu* with a 

I plaintiff or ddlbudmit'* to dlviue' the land' v>r otbsr’ matter 
: sued for, a% fdr cxnniple, tW rovenues'of ' Isuds^ if they, pie* 

, vail At law<; wime upon the cltiwiperUw is ti>> cavvy on the 
I rmrly’s euic atlds owo c^xpouHOi ** Tlrees' pcsts^ of< civil society,*’ 

! jjasekstone obei^rres • with some warfith, that am psrpctiiaur 
I endeavouring. to disturb the repose of tlmir. tnagibboure, and olliof- 
ottsly interleriDg. in other mens qmirnds, oven at the hasard of 
tbetrown fmtunes,' werefu»ve)ely4uttnuulverve<i ’u)um by >010 ilbiiMm 
law; ihey wvtre puniMhetl bv-i tbe forfeiture of a« third pert of 
their gootU^ and by'perpetiial iuiiiniy/' liut thtae reiuarks^ieed 
not) dclivr {>oot>lo iVom Hulaoribtng to the Oii'^tvo lldbnoe Kundo 
TnoAsist n. man in endoavimrin^Tto obtiihp pOhMSifmou (if estate# by 
fi suit at law, uu conditimi of sluuriug the ^n*vu>hedt* of the aotion 
if suooessfuK is^ obviminiy a dilTennit thmg frvim providing ft 
|ui$onor with, the meHos* of didimdifAg himmlf from a orimtniii 
chill ge. rrmidnlent or voKatioiis cUims to priquarty would car- 
tmuiy lie enouMrsged if it lu^caivie imual to ciirry im civil suits ><m 
joifit'-Mtock priiittiplus, with limilod ' liability lor the safety of the 
ft^wculetovs. 

Ofvoiirst) the (niomnut is right to appeal to tho public fox sub- 
hCiiplit^OH,. if he lliinlo* ho 4 ‘Au got nuy ; but the publio, ou the 
oHier baud, will imtiirallr coonider whether there are usy reiittnia 
why tbe OlMunani etilttlcMl to sperini. fiyfnjy'itby ftiui) As.’^istanco 
as conipavvd with IUn conqmoione m ■ Nimgats nua the irimutCN of 
other iibueue of liCtastiou ihroiighout the ctumtry ; nnd whether, 
c^onsideting liuw much mouify hu has alrixidy Inui, and the use he 
has. made of it, to give him miire would* not bo sending good 
money after bed. In hie leitor tho CUtmaui represent e himself as 
a ** cruelly peniMHi ted ” luan, a vudiin of might Agmnst right,” 
and )je Hugy^ts that all the power rf thu Govorninont is now Isnug 
empleyiHi to crueh him in coiiMi!a|iieuei^ of ilo.» Attornoy-Gencriu 
bavin;^ U^n leading fH.uiuAol for the Tlchhonitv family: lu' a (*ou- 
versaium with an iutondowing Kuimrtar he is aaiii to' have further 
coiupiained that ho woe very Ut used by tlm Jiulga and juiy in tbe 
Common I’leas, ae well ns by thadufendsnts und their lawyers.^ Mt. 
Gorton, the ( Haiman(*8 solmitois ims uisu written to (he }>a;wrs b> In- 
feiamito that the Tichbonm family do not bolievi* in thu truth of their 
own story that Jloger ^vu^» tattcxMid, ami (Imt ituvae only cvineoc ted 
us an uflovthougbt (o strcngihon a weak ensfx It may W doubled 
whtuher tho irit/cref>tM the ('Ismiunt urv likely to be advanced 
by ncvr.''pa|H*r n)iitn)rersy, and, ulxive all, by nnnrowing' tbe issue 
to be dtHjidcii to a question whether tlun*ii has Iwn -deli berate 
fraud Slid |>aijtiry on the ]>art of the metubf^trs of tbe I’ichbosne 
family or of tbe CiHimaut. Wu have no iutonihni of going into 
the dctailfi of tlio ovidcncc iis 14) the tattoo iiturlis ; but we iiuiffiiie 
that nobody except the Claiiusnl and his solicitor has any ^111- 
culty in understanding why the'richbornc family may have too ufj[ht 
it expedient not to iniike a promnturo disclosure of their inforni- 
iitioii on this suhjctct. Assnmiug the Claimant (o be an ira- 
pontor, it was untoral to suppose tlmt, if he had heftid any- 
thing alx>ui the tattoo murks, be would' at onoe iimke inquirm 
as to wdiftt son of nmrks they were; and ondeavour to imltdle 
them on his own jiersoii. The evidence which waa produced in 
the late trial, and eNpoeially the I)(iwager*a own- letters, sboweii 
tha^ wliother or not (he Chiimant was* Koger, the posr erasy 
old lady was detemiiiied to rscognixo him, even befoie she saw 
bim or knew anything about him ; and that in her (duidisk folly 
sha was not^oniv willing, but eager, to prmdda the' meant of 
impoADK on herself 'and' others; It was evident' that nothing 
would aimke her fon«gone (xmclushm as to the OUmmint'e identity 
with linger, and that everything, she know or that ctmis to bur 
cm was at' once cotUiniinrcated to her «iipns<tMl smi. It was 
tberelbre the merest prudence fdr the Tichunrim f^imily to kui.p 
their seemt tor tbenMelves until they saw* that' it would U> nafo to 
divulge it; There' can W no doubt that thro evidence arid those 


morkis produced^ a^ strung imuxussioti on the jury, and if tbo 
Olasmaut can shake* it he will make a good )>mik fdr bitiu^^lf. 
,At' the Mime time ie musC also be remember^ that when tbo 
. jury' were asked' whether their' intifnadon that the case bad 
; g«nie £kr<miMq|fk w based exdurirvoly on this |Mrt of it. they 
;rap)iidiibedit'Wue* not; and' that they had taken the whole 4;aec 
.kbfte inM«fiirif^c(msideniwm/ l^Or would it ahogHher save the 
^GAdhrant eVeirIf hk could prodboe Arthur Oftou in (hurt as die- 
) tmt^fAui: hhueelf; that woald^ (oxly show that bn is not G/ton, 

< 1^ he inii^t ftlill lie Tom Castro, aim^ an impiishjr. ( If* coarse if 
|Jl%lir Tl%heiiie% relatives are lesgued In a coiiii|iinicy to <lie- 
' otitto Mmailuil is no deuht lysrseourion; and tho Claitnimt will 
Itt^an^iMM^^ oF))fdeing U>lfheoao. Ifhe means, however, 
meoiir tte 'hs Ik also lining persecuted by 
tire collapse 

suit;'' Chief iflmifee' llovilf' had n^ nltetiMtivc 
fxwjury, and (bat it 
iWlaw mk/ht of the Crown to undntsk^ the 
esory' the- CHeiiosat lias lieen »k 

other prnm'WotadW tmrtdd 
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bail ii in the hiind8| not of tho Oorernment, but of the Judges; 
hU i^apers havo been seised by the police in the ordinary way ; 
and if he is without funds to pay the costa of hia defence, ho is 
only in the same position in wuicb many other accused j^raona 
unhappily find thamselres* It must not bo foraotten that the 
Claimant was, in one sense, on bis trial in the Common Pleas ; 
that all the evidence be could produce waa listened to with 
the utmost paUenco for months together, and that be bad pro\i- 
ously bad five or six yoars to got up bis case. lie m^t have 
been aware of the double-edge of the weanon he was fighting with, 
and of the penalty which awaited him if iie foiled to wim 

The result of the Claimant's appeal to the public will help to 
complete the wondorful exhibition of human nature which has been 
presented by this case. The evidence of some of the witnesses' reads 
like a page of Thadceray or Balzac ; and the whole stoiy illustrates 
in a striking ond vivid manner the peculiarities of human nature, its 
strange woncings, springs of action, subtleties, humours, and stu- 
pidities. Perhaps nothing has been more remarkable in this way 
than the sources of sympathy for the Claimant His evident pluck 
And the romantic character of bis story appealed strongly to the 
popular taste ; but his chief attraction to the mob which used to 
cheer him seems to have been a kind of confused notion that 
somehow or other he was fighting their battle, and vindicating the 
right of a butcher, or, at any rate, of a man with a butcher's 
manners, to a place among the aristocracy. They would probably 
not have insisted so strongly on his being Itoger if tnoy bad 
not half believed him to be Orton. Then of course there were 
the people who, Lavmf|r formed a theory in his favour, made it a 
personal matter that it should he sustained at all hazard^ and 
who resented as an insult any doubts as to bis identity. From 
this class of people the Claimant may surely expect a good 
haul of half-crowns, if not of live-pound notes. We hope that 
all the subscribers will state their reasons for subscribing, and 
wo are glad to see that Edward Jenkins,’' in a letter to the 
Daily Neiv^y has sot the example. Mr. Jenkins explains that 
ho places live pounds at the feet of the Claimant in order to ex- 
press his contempt for the present composition of the House of 
Commons. To some people the connexion between the two things 
may seem rather remote. Members of PAiliamcnt are, it appears 
in *Mr. Jenkins’s opinion. toadies, ” and ** developments of 
modem sycophancy," and as Soon ns a nmn has been kicked out of 
Court by a histiionio Judge and woaiyjury," tho} applaud the 
Government for prosecuting him As ii taxpator,*” Mr .leiikins 
objects to A prosecution for peijuiy, because ho has some locol lection 
of some other case of quite a dlfiorent kind w’hicli he thinks the 
Government should have taken up, hut which they loft in the hands 
of A private person who had volunfnrily undertaken it. If Mi. 
Jenkins feels bound to subscribe for the Claimant because he does 
not like the House of Commons, the Liberation Societv ouL'lit to 
come down handsomely because it hates the Chuich We should 
think that a great many equally good reasons might easily bo dis- 
covered why everybody eliould send -something to the Castro 
Fund ; but it may perhaps strike an iinpaitial mind as odd that so 
much Hyrapathy should oe shown for the Claimant and so little 
for the heir. 


imiTISll MILITARY LAW. 

A R our militaiy system is now being recast, this would seem 
to be A lilting time for reforming that part of it which 
Tolates to what in the ICstimatos is termt d martial law, but might 
more propeily bo styled military law. Indeed, a material altera- 
tion, not only in the military code itself, but in the umimor of 
applying it, seems to be imperatively demanded. The student 
who wishes to make himself acquainted with this hnpoftant 

K art of his duty is compelled to wade through, not only th<\ 
[utiny Act, the Articles of War, the llegimentol Debts Act, 
the Army Service Acts of 1847 and 1867. the Army Ilescrve 
Act, and the Army Keservo and Militia lloserve Acts, all of 
which are contained under one cover, but also the Enlistment 
Act of 1870, the Queen's Kegulations, and a host of circulars and 
warrants. Ho is also referred to some standard work on inilitiury 
law , but though there aro several books on the subject, they are 
all out of date and some of them out of print. Retting aside 
the varletv of sources from which instruction and information ore 
to be sougiit. and assuming that the student determined to master 
the subject sits down in hm room surrounded by all the books and 
documents ouumaratod,we must further observ e that his difilcnlties 
aie not to be ineasumd by the number of regulations to be learnt 
by heart. In addition to being absurdly verbose and anneceasorily 
esioambered with legal jargon, the regulations in question are 
lireqaently most ebsoure, and not seldom contradictory. As an 
tniitanoe of verbosity, wo may mention that fully two pages of the 
Mutiny Act are taken up with a mere enumeration of the persons 
aubjeot to military law; whereas the intention of tlio Logu^lature 
migtit easily be expressed in a txventieth part of that space. 
AmHi in the Articles of War,, fifty-eight words are used to state 
wit Ae president of ceitidn courts-martial must always, if possible, 
not imdar the mk of captaim What is particularly dia- 
to the student is Aaiu Rrlng to the constant changes in 
Ac lilE^y 4 ^ the Articles <u War, and the various warrants 
i|^ ximi^ona. the hfiowledge he may have acquired to-day 
fftt shniM tpte to him three or fear yearn later. Yet, 

it joung officer is expected 

^ completely mastered 



this abstruse subject His ease is as bed as that of the 
Israelites who were compelled to mshe bricks without straw* 
We have no hesitation m saying that our i^iaij law is in a 
state which may justly be texxned disgtacefel to the Judge Advo« 
cate-General's aepartmsnt. No collection of piecedents is pub- 
lished* and new interpretations are oontioualfy given; jet 
precedents and interpretations only fell in the way of yoimg 
officers rarely, and by the merest chance* Scarodj a warmnt } 
comes out that does not require snbseqaent revltian of explanation, 
and the consequence is that the arm J is thoroughly bewUdered. 
Two years ago it was announced that a handbook of jniliiarj 
law would be published by authority, but it has not yet made its 
appearanse ; and yet, if he is to escape ofiteial rebuksiL an 
omcer must now be almost as much a lawyer as a sdldlsr. It is 
neither the army nor its militaiy chiefs who are req^ofudblo for 
this state of things, for there is a costly Judge Advocate- 
Ooneral's department, with a lawyer at its head, who ananally 
draws up the Mutiny Act and the Articles of War, and whose 
services are availablo for framing each new warrant and xegnla* 
tion. WJiy some attempt should not be made to codify mili- 
tary law, to avoid the vain repetitions of the Mutiny Act which 
are to be found in the Articles of War, and to compress into one 
handy volume all the few and simple enactments required, we 
cannot guess. Military men are not generally fitted for the 
task of solving legal enigmas ; they have little room in their 
baggage for a largo library, and the less time spent on military 
law the more leisure will they have for the study of military 
science. Every officer ought to be perfectly acquainted with the 
laws to which ho and his comrades of every rank are subject, 
and bo ought also to be able to administer those laws in due con- 
formity with the practice of the service ; hut to load his memory . 
with a mass of precepts almost iinpo^blo to digest, wd to divert 
his attention from his primary to bis secondary duties, is clearly 
a mibtako which caDuot be too soon rectified. 

Wo have hitherto dwelt entirely upon the necessity of codi- 
fying, condtnsiug, and simplifying our military law; but there 
is also much to be urged in favour of a reform in its applica- 
tion. Under the new system, all rai^s of officers will Ite 
carefully selected and trained. The existing limitations there- 
fore to their powers uf summary jurisdiction, formerly perhaps 
justifiable, are no lunger expedient. In civil matters the . 
practice of entrusting magistrates with powers of summary 
j unsdiction is being daily developed. AVhy should not all except 
grave and complicated military cases bo similarly dealt withP 
On a former occasion wc pointed out that the tune of offiiMrs 
is so much taken up by desk-work that they are physically 
unable to perform their more active duties efficiently. 4 great 
deal of that desk-work is connected with courts-martiaL 
Were summary punishroonts more frequent a great relief wonlA 
therefore be experienced. Again, almost all oases summarily 
dealt with are now decided by the already overworked com- 
manding officer. A remedy might easily bo applied by adopting 
the principle of the PruasiAn system. In Prussia the xe^- 
mental commander can award fourteen days’ severe, twenti^one 
days* moilium, or twenty-eight d^s' mild arrest. A battalion 
commander is empowered to inflict seven days’ severe, ten 
days’ medium, ana fourteen days’ nfUd arrest; while even a 
captain cau gi\ e three days’ severe, five days’ meaium, and eight 
da} s' mild arrest. Tho word arrest, as here used, does not possess the 
signification attached to it in oiir service, for in Prussia it means 
imprisonment of various degrees of severity; mild arrest bei^, 
however, simple deprivation of liberty^ in solitary confinement 
with permission to smoke. In the Britub army the extent of im- 
prisoudient which the commander of a battalion can award is 
seven days, while officers commanding companies can at the moet, 
and only at tho discretion of the comamnaing officer, sentence a 
man to three days’ drill. In fact, as regards the enforcement of 
discipline by*difect punishment, all ofnoeis save the colonel are 
mere ciphers. Looking to the Prussian practice and to the powers * 
entrusted in our own county to magistrates, and oo^daziog the 
rimple nature of military offences, it would seem advisable gieatiy 
to incrcaso the disciplinary powers of British officers. Were the 
comimuiding officer allowed to give fourteen days’ impriMninanL 
and A captmn fourteen days' drill, the necessity for tM feeqnoBt 
calling ol courts-martial, and tho office work of the commstii* 
ing officer, would be much diminished. 1)|is desira Wt iiHiHHr of 
holding courts-martial for tho trial of sexioos offences dose not 
arise so much from any consideration coimeoted With pnnk^l 
ment as from the presumed greater likelikooi Aal a mMt 
verdict will be arrived at ae we beve jod 
military offimoes are gsneially very in Adb miSS 

and, wo may add, there is generally very Blitie xoom fee 
as to the prisoner's guilt If. AereibiSL a ttim^ 
were compiled, there could be no atesoaabb te 

roatorially increasing the powexa of the, emfbll|y eshi^ 
trained officers who will neucefoxtit bnd oottnamiaM 3 a few 
British army. AiUmpiovenMW feeo bb etfeM 
Btrictiug the classerM coiute.ttMiittfe to twtif 
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<111 th«ocmH'<iUtf^ of vay fm under Ae nmk of field oSeer. In 
ProMuit for the of any one under Ae rank of eergeanti two 
oQyp(U«il% two actai^ oorjM>ral% and tiro ptiraiea are appoUited 
nembeie of Ae ooort. If the jnieoaer ia a augeanty the 
aettug opvjpomk end pritates do not ah. If he la a eevgaaai- 
mijor^ Ae corporals also are excluded. In Austria the memhera 
of a sdnor court are composed of one renreaeotative of e? try rank 
from that of the prisoner up to that of the captab^ who preeidea* 
8ueh a j^atem cannot fail to increase the self-respect of non- 
eommisttoned officers and men, to render the inTostigntion in diffi- 
oult cases more searching, aM to strengthen Ae effect of Ao 
award, hy inducing a eooTietion in Ao mdks Aat Ae prisoner has 
been foiny tried and suitably punished. The change which wo 
have suggested would certainty be an innofation on military 
tcustoms^ mit it would be in accoroance wi A Ae great principle of 
Sn^isli law t^ta man Aoold be tried by hU peers. 

We have yet anoAer ieform to mention, and here again we borrow 
a hint fom the praoUbe of Coutincntal armies. At present there 
is theoretioallT no punishment for a non-commissioned officer short 
<if tediiotion by sentence of a court-martial, or for an officer short 
of dismissal, loss of aeniority, or reprimand. It is true that a non- 
commisriooed officer can ne summarily reduced by the Com- 
mander-in-Ohief or the titular colonel of his regiment, but the 
power is scarcely ever exerciaed. A uoD-commisBioned officer is also 
occasionaUy awmrdid extra orderly duty. This, however, is done 
in direct dwbedionce to Ao Queen's Regulations which stato that 
** Kon-commlsrioned officers are not to he subjected to minor p\ini8h- 
ments.’* Officers also are often placed under arrest as a punish- 
ment, but theoretically such arrest is merely a preliminary to 
investigation with a view to trial, and is not a disciplinary pumA- 
nient In Prussia non-commissioued officers can bo sentenced to 
Uree weeks* medium arrest, t.c. prison, or to four weeks of barrack 
quarter or mild arrest, by order of Ae commander of the regiment, 
and for a less time, as specified in the cose of privates, by order 
of Ae battalion or company commanders. The plan U a wise 
one, for many a non-commissioned officer is guilty of military 
irregularities which ro^oire to f>e sternly checked, but do not 
deserve nrofossional ruin. With us hundreds of men who have 
the making of good non-commissioned officers in them, but are 
led away oy the exuberant spirits of yoiTth or some sudden 
temptation, go on from bad to worse, because the oumnianding 
officer has no efiectual disciplinaiy punishment to n^sort to, 
and is unwilling to have rccourH*) to a court-martial. OlYen also 
has a good non-commissioned oflicer been tried and reduced by 
court-martial, and immediately reiostatod. We may bo sure that 
euch an expedient is not conducive to discinlino. Again, with re- 
ga^ to officers. In Prussia the commander of a battalion may 
punish an officer by placing him under arrest, but is unable himself 
to fix its duration ; a regimental commander can award six days' 
room arrest j a general can increase the duration, and a court- 
martial can give as much as six weeks. An officer's disciplinary 
arrest is of two descriptions— simple or sharpened.” Under 
the former he remains in his own quarters on narole, it being 
understood Aat a violation of it will mvolve the lac«s of his cuni- 
missiocL Under sharpened ’* arrest an officer uiidergtH's his 
punUbmoBt in a separate place of confinement. lie is allowed 
boo^, but is pot permitted to provide himself with comfortable 
furniture. In bo A cases he is forbidden to receive visitors. In 
France also the disciplinary punishment of officers is practised. 
It may be war A considering whether it might not be usi^fully 
introduced into our own service, for at present arrest is impliedly 
forbidden to be ordered as a punishment, and in consequence it 
is really scarcely any punishment^ at all. Wo have in fact no 
discitffiniiry punishment for officers which can lip inflicted with- 
out navsng recourse to a court-martiaL Now a court-martial 
means rui^ at at least serious professional iniury, and Ifistjng 
discredit Commanding officers naturally snrink from the 
scandal created by the assembling of such a tribunal, and^tbere- 
fore an officer who is guilty of constant irregularities is quietly 
puAed out of Ae regunent, whereas a little timely real punish- 
ment might ^hapa have brought him to his senses, with- 
out infiicttng a permanent injury on him. In short, our practice 
is A get rid of troublesome officers^ instead of trybg to cure them, 
and eiAer mischievous loniQr or unnecessary severity is the 
result 


CLEEIGAL SQtTATrfiRa 

A lthough man is not exactly a creature of drcumsiances 
intheseaeeiuwiilelitliepktaieisapt Abe employed, it is 
aertidn that Ateometaneae have ofom a good deal A do wlA 
mAing him what he la ; fuid AmisiisifaRy adoseeorxiwiKiiidenoe 
between hia chamelm and habim and Ae fumml 
life. Thkkfl^pecfoUy trim fothe^oT acnmmumQrm eoi^ 
mtbn. Whennbody of menamfoimd A lmiemeriAhItflw 
poaswionof eerlaAqualUieAit A untoaecnahA A trfur Aat 
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Boi of iaifiwiM, tlw Ohunli of En^wd. Oair coOwm 

irOfiUl la litiq^iaed if tho, would bugin hy doAidtUf for fhofr owa 
eulUshteimMaV m woU m oun, whut U AipUedwjieii AV 
of Ae Ghttxeh, Do Aey mean Ae Church as we have niAar A 
Imown it,‘the Church as it is ; or it U an ideal iusmutiou, Arne'* 
itdag thiy have dreamt about^ and which has yet A be buUt up 
brick by brick out of their moral consciousness P Of course, 
if what Aey mean is an entirely new Church, they must be 000*^ 
tent to bo clfissed for Ae moment wiA Mr. Miall and Ae Libera-^ 
tiouisA ; each of Ae two parties is anxious for the destruction of 
the earisring Church, only one party hopes A bo able— with what 
degree of reason iu ito hope we need not say— to build up auoAer 
Church out of Ao ruina On Ao other hand, if what is meant U 
the Church of Eoffland which has hlAerlo gono by that name, 
Ao reformers had ootter consider, before it is toi) lute, how much 
of it would be left standing if they could succeed in carrying out 
their plans. It is a very good thing A have a honse nicely \ euii* 
latcd, and with a sufficiont number of entrances' but there is a 
limit to the number of doors and windows wluA can be pierced 
in a boju&e without making it all a|)6rture8 and no walls. The 
tornado' which wo ai'o assured on^ high official authority is 
always whirling through the Admiralty would be nothing A tbo 
terrific hurricanes wAich would probably blow preachers and 
people alike out of Ac Church, if Ao clever ventilation projects of 
some of our zealous roformers wore applied A that unhappy insti- 
tution. There is a legend that John o^ Groat, being much troubled 
by feuds and questions of precodoiice among his fi?ienda, built a 
bouse iu such n lashioti that each of tlioui had his own door lead- 
ing straight to his own chair at a round (able. This is apparimtly 
tbo design wbicli some of Ao so-called friends of the Church have 
brought bock from thoir visits to the North, imd according to 
which Aey ivould a^sonstruct tho Church of wdiich they profess to 
be faithful and loyal auppor Ars. If a Church monns merely a kind 
of c<:kaimon hall whero uny sect that will pay for thq gas can hold 
forth at its pleasure, something might porhaps bo said for tliis 
ingenious project. Wo sometimes hear people Alic of tbuRritish Con- 
stitution as if it woro something kept iu a box which could be turned 
out and ri'ferred A when nocossary. like the standards of measure- 
ment which are built up in the walls of the rioiises of l*iirliament. 
And in the same way Ae Cbiu'cb of England is spoken of as 
if it were a mere heap of lath and plaster, or at tlie most a bundle 
of papers; tho people who compose the Church in its only run I 
aim vital seiiMO being entirely left out of sight. The questnju is 
whether either clergy or laity will riumin in the Cbuxuli when it 
has been (rnnsmutea into something alAgeUicrditrohmt from what 
it has been until now, and couverled from a temple into a discus- 
sion forum. 

Mr. Salt's IlUl for providing ** facilities for Ao performance of 
Divine Worship, according A Ae RiAs and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England.” is a very good example of tho well-meaning, 
but thoughtless ana short-sigh tud, plans tot reforming the Chur^ 
which have lately been turned out iu such wanton abundance. 
At first sigiit lathing could bo moro plausible and proja^ssesa- 
ing than this innocoot-Ioolung measure, and we can liardly bo 
surprised at the favour with which it has been received 
on a mere cursory inspection. ** Whurena it is expediont 
to create further facilities Ar the performance of Divine Worship, 
according A the rites and corcmouiei of tho Church of England.” 
»Suivly all friends of tlm Church will agree A that. The Church 
Building Acts, it is true, oficr cousidenmle facilities for this pious 
work, on the reasonable condition Aat new churches sball not 
bo built without an adequate ciidowmout fur the incumbents, 
sun, if it can bo shown that this is not enough, by all means let us 
have more facilities. Then tho Dill goes on A provide that 
the bit»hop of the diocese should have power A license a clergy- 
man of tho Church of England A perform Divine Bervice ** in any 
schoolroom or other suitable building or chapel, whether conse- 
crated or unconsocrated,” within any parish or district contain- 
ing more than two thousand inhabitants, within any hamlet con- 
taining more than twenty inhabitants, and lying more than two 
miles from a {Hirish church, or in a free chapel attached to a 
private residcnco where there are more than twimty iuinaAs. Of 
course it is desirable that the Gospel should be pretudivd in n 
decent church, but if fur any reason a church cuurmt be obtained, 
no one who had the spread of the Gospel at heart would object to 
its beinff preached in a schoolroom, back parlour, or etrn a rail- 
way arch, rather than not at all. It may be doubted wbetiur, in 

r oint of fact, any practical difficuUhis have been encountered by 
enevuleut persons who wished to build now churches or to bold 
missionary services for tho benefit of tbo poor in n neglected part 
of the country. But if it can be proved that there are any 
difficulties, Aero will be, we imagine, a disposition to reinoru 
tbenL %Ve are afraid, however, that Ae House of Common'* ba^ 
been rash or careless enough A read this Dili a second time 
on Ae strength of these plausiLle propositions, without having 
seriously considered how fiur the difficulties which are MlJvgcU 
A exist really do exist, or what, if they do exisi> wnuld laj iho 
eoDsoquence of removing them A Ae manner proposed. 

When we go on A examine Ae Bill m detail iti mischi^voos 
dbameAr ie at once apparent We then discover Aat the 
if not Ae object, of the Bill would be A overturn the par<x;huil 
sfStem on whiob Ae ^nveh is established, and A Arow op«n the 
iimicse imdrepte^ of Ae Clncrch A any scp/att* ^ 

Wko tcrtdd ooaa or bully Ae bishco inio granting Aviu a 
At IlMsent the rector or vker is held A N responsltjr , 
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in doclarinpr whe shall l>e olMw^ eondttot the sortHces of the 
Church vritbintlte pSTOchialllmltSi It'majrb<» admhteu'lbBtthW 
mo inc^imbonts who nre ttot TSjy ^iSS^ tWit ia powfble 
rnujl)«Dt nij^ be selilsh or ‘p^erie ; that he may pi-cftv what‘ha 
ronsidurs Lis own dig|titty ov 'illterdit to tbfe welfare of ibfe parish. 
We nro not surprised to bea? tluttin the courp<» of yenrs a esse 
has been known where an. incumbent sot hiuiseU' ajrainst the 
iutroductionof afietbercliriryman into the parish vrheu it would 
have been wen that lie '^shouid have been introduced. We ore 
quite propoied to baaa that tler^rynien nro liable to make mistakes 
ill tbis as in other- things. But it c«nnot lie .said th.'it a rofussi^f' 
this Und is a comtnen oocarroDCe. Kpi»*capnl authority, the inflh* 
ertce of neighbouring dergynion, tho force of public opinion^ are 
usually irresistible. If there is really a case of spiritual de^lttttioni 
It is very dli!t6iiU,so difRcnlt an to be almost impossible, lot an in* 
cumtuintto withhold bis a^jsent from tiny reasonable plan for addi- 
tionarserrieos. Yet this rare and oxceptionul ownrroiice is the only 
excuse for a Bill which pm^^mse^ to revolutionize the fiindamenter 
organization of the Church. Jt should never be forgotten that 
the value of a law depends not morely on tho partfculnr regula- 
tions which it U intended to <mforre, but on the atlittide of mind 
nil the part of the public wliich it tncoirragos or conlirms with 
ivgard to tho eitbjoct in micstion. 'llie riiarriage law, for example, 
is fmnied on the principle that wboii two jicople arc married it is 
desirable that tlioy siiould regard themselves ns bound irrevocably 
10 each other, so imit nothing biit certain speciilod oerts of er^irm- i 
lity on the imrt of oiie of them shall entitle tho other to a release. \ 
everybody Knows what marriage has come to mean in Indiana, | 
whvro a divorce can bh obtained for any trifling incompatibility of ; 
t/iste or icmpr, real or pretended. AVhen j)ef>plo know that a thing | 
must be, they nro iisuidly dispo-^ed to make the beat of it. At ; 
present thV) parish and' the parson arc pretty much as man and | 
vife — we ore speaking, of course, of country |wvi.dies, for in • 
ti»wii8 tho question can hardly bO said lo arise— they have j 
taken each other for better of' worse, nml'have a common interest j 
in making it bettor iustl'iul of woite. The l>ent of mind on ! 
both sides is naturallV towards a coinproniiso ; there maybe a i 
little tugging now and then, especially at first, just to aco“which ; 
is stronger or imire pliable; but as a iido their diffetoncea are ■ 
seldom cuiricd very lur. If the parson carries one point, ho gives : 
up another to lire people, wiiilo on n thiicl question they agreo to . 
meet each other Imu-W'ny, If Mr. Salt’s Bill wero j»iw'^t‘d, wo are 
afraid it would have n very unfOvtuimto cIVect on tliis sUito of ' 
things. It would bo a public incitement' to dissension and scbimn. 
The jieople would have it coni»tantly in their tninds that, if they i 
did not like tlie clergyman ; if Jic was not as chatty and agreeable as ' 
they thought he slmnld be when they met liini^ if liia sermons 
woro too long or too ahort, too High or too Low ; if his hair were 
not of the right colour, or if he iimrriod tbb wrong young ladyi , 
tljty could get snothcT of their o\^Tl choice, and set him up ; 
next door, or over tho way, in legal oppiv»ition lo him. 
Tho parifili would bo broken up into littlo loiots and sects, each 
eanxlouRlo atari a church t»f Us own. Tho squire, if ho did not j 
off with tho parson^ could (MtaUiah a church in lii.s own house. | 
i local lUilstrodes, an\u>UvS to be banliorM nnd bishops at onw, j 
Wituld have a lino iitdd for their malicious activity ; and squatUirs I 
would bo coustiwitly on tho outlook for a chance oV ellecting a set- 
tioinont. On tbo other liaud, the inctimbont, iirif Atod by the threat 
of a secession constantly held over him, woiibl bo apt in becoino 
obstiimlo and jealously ^c^Isitiv(^ on the point of brmour. It is 
pUMided by tbi) Bill tllat u clergyman otbeiatiug under n bishop’s 
licenco is not U» be liable u» occloAinsllcni pemd tied; and if tno 
bislihp find an incumbent Averu not of tlio same school of theology, 
them would bs a strong isniptatiou to the former to license a prcaohor 
of bis own views. J b any com*, if i t Invamo a cuHtUm to grant liccncoa 
tli'6 bishop would fcol ii difUculty in refusing an application, and 
oven OD iuaumbent might have .Nomo delicacy iu pressing him to do 
so: Tbo result of tho Bill would be to do.^ffoy the position of 
nuthorhy nud social dignity which an incumbent'ni pri>scut occu* 
piUS, to provoke disordurs and dissensions, to split congregationa 
into isolated and hostile grou|is, and to weaken and vlisoigaiiizo 
the Uhnrdh by scattoriug its forceis turning them against each 
other, and wasting their sU'ength in scandalous civil war. Jf the 
is to be broken up in tbis manner, it doee not eoein to l>e 
of much consequence that the diflerent seetioifs should continue to 
callthsittseltcs the ChUrob of libgland, iuotoad oro^ienly beconiing 
DMsttt^rs. ^ 


THE I^TE rilEAK OF THR SKASON^ 

jokes me always in qaeotiomtble tosSo, aadoftati 
•Jm< sostotts in tbmr cOncoquotiees^ but they arn novor so 
or so dntigerons os wliSft thO'elemei^ take to plAy^ 
inf ahesii.^ ’Assoeem changs in the wentlnw reminds us*<>r the 
aeriesi^of oi» 0 o#tlMWK» appiUUi^ c^tdonas which sweep the Svmtbhm 
'AevSottSlioni cydone is aemuoh of am institaiioii oe' « 
Northern ioMt^umoh more seeeatHolir the thnseof its 

wiAitt has bsoouie oMate veorii^ Y6u 
aiqmmcH^ eigne' the tOcr, 
SSMMifWih^^ tiiest pcNTtentoos^ilrop the 

IS b«M4s4»dts> vlolStti^ yea«lr« oe well pre^ 

BV^>byttm<W€(eMnppeim^ 
the ochaiiesems' 


%fidd. aed^ if yon aw wmswise^iiS>tiieMdg^^ jM t 

slum' ytm caimi^te^d^ eanxMag^ car 
thar comes ofeev the Mrm But the ldll ^ 

trcsohermis. Bofero yo«' httwr whSre yoa^m^iitlw lm«9iesliirw 
t^iupon yois^ swiftly wHaoliif the line of its .Vweeljf wild IhW'- 
chanew ftw that it Iwivee you cripfiled^iiiid^'ebsetawd; U yea anss 
/orttmate enough to cseape iftterpeidllioD«^ Tbai^is the •mmoC' 
our present wmuir. Many o^ ite^receat pwdeossswv haw tSMoe^ 
capricious enough, but tbis^ partii»lar seasefi Yssy^' 

mvut too (ar. It started befowOfaristniaeasif itmaiil toHbh^amf^ . 
the hearty, bracing, oid-fssbioimd’ssiiaenswhidi so^nm^ 
regret, or protend to regret. It did imt cimo withian 
pesagtDg to the weather-wise a pivenisttiweK|Waditnm of 
It grodumly rougbciftMi its monnersvand eboipeixed its liil% till hts 
lengtblit fairly laid fast hold of the earth and the water*» we^iial|f 
some bright frost and 'some pleasant dm’ sfastiiigi idlest gsaddiil^ 
melted iato thaw, lingeortug- ou as iL loth to goy and leannm^ VS 
with every pDeMbie assoranee of a spoody rotariL Hhw.wai&ew 
all been beguiled^ things animato unid inaniinata, ollkef vwdcaaie 
too well. Weeks wont ou, and winter did not give usfthii frt at s a t ^ 
hint of bsiug any whore imieh nearer than the IVdes; I^mp^ 
first could^hurdly believe their fiense.a, bat gradually aieldodt to* 
coovkriioii in smte of themsehm If those whoo(>ala aifdid'iilse 
stiU clung to theiu for theMtlM of lusocialion and from, fores of' 
habit, they were obliged to ivgiflate the lenipcratuire bjr opisa 
windowa, white iioustfholdors wntb Ktraiteued incomes for ouoe 
could really roforan thuir coal merchont’a bill. You* iced youw 
champagno^ for clmnei'-partiifs, you left your wjiips at home wlion 
you traveiied abre^df yon rotroi'iched oti your subscription^i in' soup 
IritcheuB and relief societies. Gradually the most' hc«?]3itleal laid 
yielded to tbo logic of foots; and, living in a moggy uttnosphera 
ventilated by balmy broezos, we all became fairly j^rfittuded that . 
spring had cunio lo'Bnglond for the season, llo^e tm^nod looeo 
ill paddocks, >vbem tlic gross was already turning green, bogoot^to 
cost their winter coats. linjidoge and. Angola cats forUowed suit,* 
and laps iind eofas wcii) covered with showers of white hair) ii» 
much out of scAAon n» lioil in August, spring \ egototion' took its- 
start, and committ(*d itself to n gulor growir^g. First the wolls^ 
then the orchards, were wrapped in bloom; there whh a laocioita* 
promieo of early tisparngUM and ' peas, and a mural certainty^ of 
precociouA chickene and ducklings. 

Having thus, with elaborate treachery, prepared everything for 
the grand efthet, tho cotiibdf>rato seasons played olf their lualigusiit 
joke. A single night udVx:tod the exchange; and ‘we woke oner 
\uorning to liml that spring Lad tied, and whiter was bask; 
with us. If wo iici^fied collntoral evidence of preineditaiiou^ we 
slrould discern it in <ibe lenticular week selected. We were just 
on the eve of the lirst spring meetings, to say nothings. oLtW 
University race. Now to outsiders who have not provided thsoi- 
aelvfs with excitement in the sha|)e of ht'avy spcci dative invesU 
mentM, one of theHo early iiieetingH is generally lurelnded by>oDfiaii» 
doruble suurrhiugs of spiriti The most euthusiustioamiiUnirs of S]^>rt. 
for sport’s sake sliiviT at the idea of tho dohiye and^f tho torjdd -ratee; 
tiiat nroc«?de the great eveirts. The vemw^ as a rule, is scum 
bitterly bleak down, while the ^tiuid that domiuatps the counir U> 
u iicrfect poloco of /Eolus. Even nu ordinary March gale inlhs^ 
an immensity of by no iiieansF silent sHlFering^ wbilo a grira gp&y 
fcky U sure to reflect itself pretty faithfully iu Urn looks 
of the uHHembly. All the world cannot posaiblV' wi%tssi^th»* 
bvstvs nor t finely with their teimwars os w^Las tnm mmiey^ Siidi 
get snlton or savage ncconliug to tuoir nstura. ConucivothaaaiMit^ 
of envy, hatred, malice, and ii uebariLabloncos which* the - liitwodtM> 
brcak'of winter must havog(msrated*atliiiceln attdldwf|ipoi(>lli 0 / . 
benrintf of the jockeys on eiioh occasions liRaidWayrssemedthii«le>* 
show the nemo ul' nerve, the cUuunc of impassible faercism. Tber«old' 
hna^pierciri to your own blood and) inovrnw^thrCHghsycnir^hsswy; 
overK!oat and on inflnity of undert-gttrmsnts^ Youn fseS willhsk^' 
although you seek by psrpMual stouiphigsdo lMiepwo»r!oii«iak^ 
on the move ; and*nalor your flngor^ yon can soMieely M thmit* 
ni all, although you have to use ihem cotilimuiUy in> pulIkAotvt*. 
your |H>ckot-handbsrciiiefi And then ^-ou see those •nMiH aim of* 
men, with no flesh to speak of between their bemea and theS^* 
stripping olf their werui vrtwffnmh vod seatiiig tkams^vos 
silk and gossamer in a cold wci^hkigriaaohiDe. Sniiifr>of IhM oik'' 
loHst must be ecrupulouslv paraimoiiioiis in the article 
for it ve&6 bard work ut best training down to tho weight ana 
every ounce is of consequence. The eyes of l^gland era on vttm; 
they are tho objects of Ibodovoimng interest which adflshnemiind 
avarice inspire in the most covetous class of living 
detHil of tlimr riding^vril] bo ctitieised^ imd^ldMiM Ittslktsijkltt 
nerve ^iekl or falter^ they will ^ abMed emywlifm 
sold tlve race; if they are not l^dtod^ beynnd^tle^ vti a g im -. 
pmt. The men who can faee tbttr sorCi 
ordinary .Mhndi wimi after a lowerin^dib^ wi^ 

It; but mount pleasmitly and^ rid# 
credit. But last vveek attlia<liwiidd!«^^ 
pooiUve heroism, for<diati<ilt«>of Wfiirt<it» esdsi 
It IS me thss Im m , 

and held hit hand whegv^? W 

snowdrift ))dthrsQ4kt’«Yeiiqf!ti^^ 
end senrohedwith'imt 
relaxed by ttnnlng th 
SCO them gettbiitupdift 

silkk into^eiiddlm'tm^ 
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Ma*-^taam wAb -ftwaM jtauBiqg iiMr' bwt^At die jAiH 
h i iij W i w lh D, WM M>l i»..«fl.tMy4>ewwie thabeeucely^ebpad 4b« 
aMlik<^ Ae iMudfafib bo^ Jmdee JMedr 4m:die lUen 
ftwoMAiMiAikik WemdiMetto |rtltnr,AhM«iMml 'di* oenne 
k’dkapB ^WMd -ohrHwteneM, nbw itw -bniTMtt euin.^ IwMt 
mnirti immit Ms junetb «e lie Umself luwdied dtooSt^ 
e ludf^etiito ektinii wheie eefiitjr .wti. kqnout denesd >4Mke 
thieeeuiMt malutioo, ihO/iiroe^vM deoideB^ciid ihe meet ddi- 
W« kim not « dcmt .iiut Ui« of ilke4»hoQlidi)p: 
U«fc oC^ldTUDMlMn^Uee mftv W«itiibntedto vintee^i 
jjMlMUy. WdU BAtpuih h»fo^ 

tether, iimdmka equally witd^wcih mth ^e men. 

^ She anew imhieh they eenaped #t Idrerpool eaiee ^wn 
ca <lhe \mA Satuiday of the hoairreoe. .It was at .MortUke, 
indeed, dhat ^tho Wmaoholy joke cul m mated.# Of .coumo we 
do knot n w tn to tooeh on the lietails whitm have been so 
thotnnwhlT naiiTii|fiii1 fyho pasHing dUeygoint* 

miwi^^lWsiiriirw^y tguro all douhllesii severe enough 

Bet wo desire to eaH attention to aalseqnont and more aorious 
soMiUa'^^^iiMN^ to deaths. A! grand day Uko 

the hoatrraee, with its excitemont; its diatrsetions, nud its 
thenMnd apiportiinitinsi may bo trusted to hurry uinnv a hesitating 
lover .e%<to his haftpinow. It is ono of Uio^o golden oocseious 
Jifheiva mao. comes jnvolMiitarUy forward io Ihe very brink over 
siiilnA«ajglaiicaiiiay4Wi)a him, or an a^Sddent jprcoipitato him. i hi 
SalMsdsy tet winter blotted that great pairing day from tho 
hsmeoeai cateiular. . If .eligiblos turned out at ml, they were in 
tSalaasiylelding of moods; if they sought the river in the society 
of ; the' ladies, aeldoni osn they have felt less inolined to ohargu 
themselves through life with one of these clinging eueumbninces. 
In tho ivolnptuously warm atmosphoi'o of a drawing-room, ivmid 
the iUusiims of mirrors and tiio flushes of niso-colourod 
•cuiiains, you :iiiay think that Ufo oAers no blighter prospect 
tban^ to accept tho care and discharge the hills of the buing who 
sm&les' cm you in a tniuago of lace, and liowors, and flounces, 
it is la dmersnt thing imeed wbon you see uaturo maliciously 
stnfpttg away tho hypooritiool dwguisea or appUonoes of art; 
when you vividly xoalixo tho matorial aspects of a tuturo that must 
havo its rainy days; when tho ovanescenco of bcautv is borne in 
on yon, as you see your intendod wife as she probably would bo 
wheoitiio mother of marxiageahlo daughters; above. nil, when the 
latent temper comes out in tho soft eye, aa'Aho blue dees in iho 
JaiamMilr of the cheek, and the ruby in tho tip of the Grecian uoso. 
Many blighted hearts may bo saaly sighing, we suspect, over the 
catastsqphc that changed the youugapring of ihoir budding loves to 
a,last^wintor of discontent. Many an astutely alfcctionalQ mother 
havoduaraod how; mudi ofaanco has to say to iho most skilful 
stiategy, and.how ofuuly iiccidont may imiuask an ambush. Many 
a jnsxryiagimao, triokod by oppearonoes and victimized by his own 
eflavvasosntjMSMons, Qiay kavo missed his happinossin hU over- 
prudancB. Tho momd monfio^s roust be matter of specula- 
tion, but aoarioua swelling of too bills of mortality will infitllibly 
be demoastrated^by eowing statistics. Not that wo sa^eatiy pity 
those whpiiaay die of the boaWraoo. They w'ent to Putney with 
fSsir warning, and with, eyes opened os widely as the blindiug drift 
would psrmlt. They should havo known that, with tho honvy 
ctddnrhielivrotiiming winter had brought ilicm as a preseut, it was 
tho gTDsmt imprudonco to go tramping ibi'ough tho slush of the 
towmg‘i»patb« Thpy niiut havo Mt tliat, with tbot decided ten- 
doiiey to consumption in Uio family, it was tempting Providence 
4a ataod in muslin upon Barnoa Jhidge. Those whom we do pity 
arc fpecfde who never drvamsd of riskiug hoalth on tho river ; 
vsQsrable pmons reasonably congratulating themselves on having 
pnmetl in safety iho rigour of another winter ; invalids who 
had intsadsd to take shelter on tho Conike from robroary fn»sts 
hadMsaeh wiada Nabimlly tbeso last l^eacd on, seduced by 
the .paanotant/ geniality of the extraordiDory season; .glnd to 
cap;^4|he risks of loieign travel, and the diacoiuibrU Of foiiigu 
fooma ^UnqniitioDabk leasonsble prudonco justiliwl them iu do- 
aUilig jMk thiijr did Yctihere of a sudden wasiwrioter back upon 
tkemi ovderiag them aww on . a lapger Journay ; ibr what may bo 
A Jake.>to; hini is .lkarauy death to them. From a subject so 
.ecfinui 'Weciit eemeblpr.paas to poiritnr, or venture to lament the 
iteMaDtof.lh0Mi|NroiniNnff spring ohicksDS we speko of. 'Wo con 
only pay the tribute of a silent tear to lambs frozen and smothered 
Int&eisaow drifts in sntflciaiit numbera to. justify the butchms in 
dHiighif xrhat ,ihey pleaN>« Bat we nugr speak of wbat we fear 
vriU^pnmre a d^plomlo Jti^ht of the imt blossoms, for it may 
iMhc .tediSw^ or a had one to many a family 

in tbe gairieiis^of ^Bngland. This tek of the wsatJier is already 

wlilbogeimwl 
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nMd^hiateri by humbug. The baititrapt abrteit 

gitinod ignietotdikri^ with arithmuod^^prepai^ hlejp^ 

oocouots for ^0' Oourt, uemilly sets up what is aatlet a^(Mb» 
merriid edla^. In the last cantury, when flsgeUatiou eOteid^ao 
largely into the discipKne of all schotvk, it >wii8 Mta^ suauen** 
Ohio that any man pomsting a strong arni ahonlu etMieidef lriia<« 
seU quftllfl<HV'for a mhoolmaatct. A memoir of Mr. Adolphus,, a 
welb^nown barrieter, has lately bi^eii publisbefl from which It 
pears that he aras sent by, his undo to a school where nlmoet Ihe 
ody furnHure was a cane, imd almost the only knowWdg<!i of the 
master was how to nso it. Tho uncle was wealthy, ami meant to 
provide properly for the education of his iie{dmw^ bat, Uko many 
other parents and guiuiliana before tho Univenaty of Ithiladfif- 
phia came to their asmetancc. ho was unable to distiugubdi 
between a bad schooltnssier ami a good one. It is melatiehuly 
to reflect how much iho education of 'English boys has 
been allowed to foil into the hands of qunoks avKosu slidlfowucss 
would in any other calliug bo iguoroitiiouidy cxpois«l. A head- 
master, or principal, as he prafors to call himeolf, who posrestsM 
iuipiidonce and piaunribiUty, obtains an assistant whoso merit is 
hauiperod by bis modesty, and a mutually odvontigeoua, but not 
nliogether cWditable, partnership is foinneoL IVo Imva beard oCan 
instaoco in which the head-roaster of a school publlshed^t boolc of 
exeroisca in classical coropositfoii with o.\amples, of which hocould 
not havQ, written a siogh) line to save his iiiu. The Inferanco was 
probable that the work was done by an accomplished classic who 
ocaupied the placo of second master in the Hohool. Ho in foct 
furnished the gold, nud his chief put his stsunp upon it and ga^'o 
it currency. iVrhitpa if he had applied for tbo <heaid<«maSiemip 
bimsolf, bo would not have obtaiueii it ; or, if bo boil, ho would 
not by roal seboUraJiip havo attracted half as many puplk as his 
chief did by the prsteuco of it. There are. it is true, many parents 
who chiefly desire for their children good air, good Uving,rtiHikirtd, 
or perhaps Wulgont, treatment ; and who are prepared to give their 
coiifldoncc to any man who will providotlieso things at suflioiontly 
high terms. It is desirable tbatthis sort of schoolmaster should lie a 
clergyraaii, and a suave and sli^jhtly solemn manner is ossenilal. 
The inoilemto amount of isThohkrsbip which is roquire^l in such an 
cstablisbnient may bo eunpliod by an fmeistitnl, w 1 k» is probably a 
young gradnnto of Oxforti or Cambridge, high in the honour bet, 
and ratuor deep in triulosmen's boOkj^. As rt»gardo girls' seboole, 
it is nearly impomiibio to dii^criuiinato boiwutn real and sham 
education, mid perimps it is on this acconut that many (varonts do 
not send thoir dnugnters to school at all. A drl undeniably 
ImtrnA fiomotlj ingot n faeliionablo *^flmshitig scm>ol which olio 
would not Icarii iil homo ; but perhop'* ignorauco, whllo it loetH, U 
proforahio to knowledge. There Uficd to bu, lutd perhajis thcro 
fttlll nre, acliools which enjoyed a reputation for tho social auo- 
CI.WS of their pupil.>4. Just as ix sclioidmostcr delights to rockott 
tho rtud wranglersbipw to whioJi ho has shown tho 

way, BO a scboolmistre^M woukJ mention witli grids that 
n young lady whom sho hiul ** fliiitiicd " had bosmno tbo wifo 
of a peer or n w^ealthy conituoiicr. Jint, imlsss tiiciie ichoola 
were judged by results, ii dUBciilt to ^flttd any mcima 
of judging them at (dl. Tbo so-called aecompUahwcttts were 
taught by persons who dtdighied to describe themselves by that 
iiiuoh-almeed tonii professor. Prodigious sxeroiees in water- 
colour drawing were protUiced, and A superficial knowledge of 
uiiiMc was AcouirtMl under these profoesors. If there wwi a FranoU 
govifrnass in luu house, the pupils could not help learning jsoiue- 
thing uwful from her. Probably the only thing which was 
thoroughly Icanicfl at such schools won dancing ; but if a girrs 
friends were serious,'^ they would not sand her to a school where 
that ttocoinpUsbment WAS taught; aA<i as ** muMcal Csalistlieotcs 
hail not then been invented, she m*ew up awkward or graceful ns 
naturu willed. Tho principal of tlio cstaolishrnont bod credit, and 
pc'rhaps rightly, for imperceptibly iustmeUng her pupils in gciK'rnl 
fascination. To borrow a line of Dryden, they had loHmcd tlje 
beauteous arts of roodarn j^do" under her tuition, and if wo 
averted our eyes from tbo drawings, and closed our ttors agninst 
4he music, wo might pi.>ssibly think that the result was worth the 
nipney. Whether it was worth the timo occupied in producing it 
depends upon what wo mijsht wish a girrs future iilc b> bo, and 
how Car nucli a sj'stem of cducfiiicn helped to realize it. 

Wc havo been introduced in tbo pages of a recent novel to a 
young lady whose charms of nmmier nml appearauco would ijighly 
Tecoromend tbo schoid of which is stated to have been tho 
fovourite pupil. But, however many such young Joilies thi« sclu^d 
tamed oat, the schoolmistress wimld continue to bear am um- 
odonied name, unlcsa tbo Universily of PhliadeJphiii could bo 
penmaded to extend to women tbo advantages which ii ofl’ers on 
aiKdi contetkient terms to mm. We leani from a recent pamphlet 
an OogreaetbAt fancy already rules' to a great extent in bo<»d>, snd 
vwltto Wlies asadnie this article ol academic dress, it will dmibt- 
iasi'ho 'found mtsoeptibh) of grreat variety of brilliant oolouring. 
^ISvtn WhUe It is ccofln^d to man, the taste of tlieir admirers 
4be ether sex will hare miieli influeifco upon tho colour and shnpo 
of 4be jannefft. fiteme nalders may remember a popular wim;*tor 
41 ti WoK-etid cImh^ who was admired almost ««i«aJlv lor bjy 
tHlub r€k$ tad bis 'hwmtifol hood of violet silk. iU-natuwKl 
eriM of OcAdmic arriugcroenta have ohfMjrvod 
Ipv^.hoode wra foWMriy appio^ to the degrees which were 
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* easiest to obtain, as if the Unireraitj recognized the fact that a 
particular man's a||pss in clerical work would depend on his oxit- 
i«ide, and desired iMielp him to attract ladies’ eyes and win their 
hearts. The violet hood is not only beautiful but rare. The 
abore-mentioned pamphlet informa oa that ** tCe pretty scarkt and 
black of an Oxford M.A« hue eet the fashion, and all the hoods sup* 
poeed to belong to Oottingen, BrooklvDi Philndelpbia, approximato 
in every rCspect to the Oxford hood.'’ An agent who d!spO'>es of 
degrees also gets the hood made, and has but oue pattern for it, 
without regaki to the University eonferrinp^ the degree. A re- 
markable unanimity of taste seems to prevail in America and (ler- 
many in regard to hoods. The white hood which some M.A.’s of 
Cambridge wear is lost in the surulire, and the black hood of others 
forma a Soomy contrast to it, nud tiierofore Cambridge men may 
rejoice that It ii not worth while to imitate their sober vestments. 
But we are told thataw^dl’kiiown London house boa supplied fifty 
‘‘very rich red and black hoods ” to cu8t(mi(*rs within a shoit time. 
It baa been truly said that in our time there is no good thing with- 
out a had imitation, and tlio r urroncy of the countoriVit proics the 
estimation in which Ibo gonuino coin of Oxford is still held W nn 
nge which has been advised by high authority to prefer the Ttinta 
newspaper to Thuc}didt8. It appears from the pamphleteer's 
researches that there is a sort of slinm University at Philadelphia 
which ignorant Europeans have confounded with the leal rniver- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The University of Brookhn is letuined a-j 
absolutely non eat; nud wo regie t to find that tue Umver^^ity of 
Gotlingen, con<iocrAted in song, has fallen so low ns to grant de- 
l^rees i» ahaeutta^ accompanied by hoods, nccoiding to the wean-r’s 
fancy. Ho pnjs his nioni^y and he takes his choice, and usually 
it falls upon a neat thing in red and black, which look) well upon 
a surplice, and helps him to that social consideration which iHually 
attends a graduate of Oxford. In fact, he is a sham gentleumn, 
and is intinitely more objectionable than an uuvaruished snob 
Ilenceforwai*d. instead of using Ih uinraagem ” as synoii) luuus with 
counterfeit,*' wo shall acknowledge the superioiitv of Ameiica in 
the art of humbug by substituting the term Phifudelphian." It 
is certainly remarkable that tno metropolis of TinnKitlautic 
Quakerdoni should hnvo become a manufactory of clciical fnppei \ 
for Europe, if it be tiuo tliat cleanliness is next to godliness 
should coucoi VO that honesty is, or ought to be. somcwbeie mar 
it ; and therefore it scorns icssonable that churclies sliouKl not bo 
made the scene of an imposture which would uot be tuleinU d nii>- 
where else. Uemombering recent pioceedings in the Ovhud 
Theatre, wo should be curious see whnt soit ot reception 
would be given to a Philadelpbian graduate who appeared tin re 
in his rod and bhiok hood. The medical profos.'tion had be- 
come so infested with sham degree s that a rcmeily was im- 
peratively called for, and the Medical liOgl^tlntloll Act npplnd 
It. Perhaps it would uot be goinif too far to prohibit clergy- 
men from dofiigHating tbemsolves olUcially as *‘l‘h.l)." or 
when they have simply bought the title witliout either ic-u- 
donco or oxnminatiou nt or by the Univer^^ity which confcis it 
The only thing in citil hfo which resembles these cleiical im- 
postures is the scarlet uniforui like that of a lieutomint-colunel, 
which can be worn, wo believe, by any depul} -lieutenant ui a 
V may happen also to bo a wealthy London tiadt"iiiian 

lling Louis Philippe is repoitcd to have inquired w’hat was the 
Corps to which all these deputy-lieutenants hdouged, and to ha\o 
been answered, ** the horse marinert.’’ We are not great odiuirers 
of Lord JShnltesbury or his projects of ccLksuistieal legidatiou, 
but if bo would intioduce into his Bill for Church Discipline a 
clause pro\iding that any lii}man or Inywomau might piostcule a 
deigyman tor using an unlaw lul hood, we should he unposed to 
give him our suppoii. There might bo a dicciit hood divided by 
ft joint committee of bishops aud ladies for literates and graduates 
of foreijtn Uuivoraities, and this, in addition to the hoods of 
Universities of the United Kingdom, might <mllico in the w^ay of 
variety of oiuamcntatiou of the aurplice. 


FRESCO PAINTINO IN THE UOUSnS OF PARLIAMENT. 

I T warns possible that Mr. Ayrton's feud with Mr. Lnvard may 
result in the revival of fresco painting. No man/ not even 
ike nrat Commissioner of Public Works, can ailurd to quarrel all 
round with everybody; accordingly, the fiuour of the House and 
of the public WAS propitiated by the nppoiutnient of a CommitUo, 
consisting of the artists employed in toe decoration of the Palace 
of Westminster, to report once more on the problems and per- 
plexities attendant on the priictico of frc«oo painting. The device 
was ingenious and well timed. Mr. Ayrton had determined, and 
WO think wiselyi to revoke tho wholesale comuii^siou given by his 
tmdooessor for mosaics. Certainly the specirntn lucturo' still 
to ronAin on the walls of the Centrm Hall is euiriciently 
oonfoi^ ood disagreeable to servo as a warning, The Fiiat Com- 
iniasionsr. having resolved to throw overboard Mr. Edward Barry, 
lOgeUter with Messrs, Salviati, shrewdly called to his aid the 
fySi0 vaipVun who had received discotiragement and diseomlitiire 
under m rule of Mr, Lnyturd. From these men, at all events, he 
wiis k little danger of a hostile verdict. The jury impanneled 
wm ih faet^pamei to tho suit Messrs, Cope, Watts, Ward, 
mmltaga^ aria Herbert, who have executed, at the cost to the 
^ xietihn of many thouaand poundsi pictures which die now more or 
^4«|i in )lrt^ are^ in |dain words ashed to say whether or not 
> iS^ themselves inooinpetent The Report now ksued is 


altogether so mild end ImpMial as to leave this uuestton of com*^ 
petency in doubt ^The Committee of Artists were, however, 
strong enough even at their first meeting to rssdlve that the 
use of fresco pMnting, notwithstanding the want of sueaess which 
has geoerally accompanfed it of late yearn, ought not to be 
abandoned.” This return to calm and rational counsels is oaiiBe 
for coDgratulatioD. The abuse which fhr eight oT ten years has 
been levelled against fresco naturally provokes zeactiOo. 

Tbo Report now before ua^ though just in its main con^iisioh, is 
mongre, hesitating, and conihsed, A certain Mr. WrighL^idm^ 
occupies six out of a total of nine pages, does not seem tjutm » 
man to add materially to the ebemiem data already faratAhed by 
Piofessor Faraday, l)r. Reid, Mr. Dyce, R.A., Dr. flofinSnn, and 
Professor l^ttonkofer. Neither is Mr. Ayrton, who presided at 
the opening meeting, precisely tho siiooessor we might choose to 
represent the lateTPrinco Consort. We miss, too, in the framing of 
the I’eport, tbo nccomplishoil hand of Sir Charles IDostlake. The 
document, wo fancy, will be most admired for what it leaves out ; 
Sllonco is adroitly preserved on points upon which possibly not 
even two membors could agree. No mention is made of mosaics, 
nor of vvAter-glnss, nor of spirit fresco,'* nor of Mr. Moclise, nor 
of Director Kaulbach. nor of tho destructive products of gas, nor 
of tho pitvctico of painting on portable slate slabs, nor of the ex- 
pedient of placing plate glft#*8 befoio tho disorganized fiascoes of 
Mr. Ward, nor of the melancholy fact ’* which wo have only on 
the authority of Lord Elcho, that Mr. Dyce’s end Mr. Herbert's 
plaMercrs hod each died mad — one raving, and the other melancholy, 
iiiflfl " ; nor of that “ most interesting conversation with Mr. Her- 
bert,” when “ that gentleman told Lord Elcho that he too had 
iiHuily been driven mud by the trouble and annoyance which tho 
old system of fresco caused him.*’ These strange statements, 
which ought to be either substantiated or disavowed, will be found 
in tho JounuU of tho Society of Aita of February 12, 186^, Tbe 
Ib'port now given to tho world \\i<ely ignores what it might be 
inconvcniciii to remember. Vet w’o arc glad to find that seven 
Acndomiciaxis and Associates expiess their logrot that '^fresco 
painting was abandoned just nt ifio time when considerable ex- 
peiienco had been gained, and the greatest ditliculties surmounted.'* 
Tho Committee further state, in extenuation of admitted failures, 

That (on'^nlcnng the ohnuhito want ul cxMncncc among Engl inh artltits 
of flu» iiuiIkmN ol UBing o, when th< works m the WiNtininslcr 
Wire lir'«t ixK uted. it h rot to I e woudeied at that there should have been 
iiinri> p ittiul uud <401110 comphte lailurd. 

Homo SIX or eight woiks out of a total of about forty prove that 
our EiiLdish arli'^ts are fairly competent to engage in the arduous 
ta-^k of niinal decoration. D\c(«'s frcpcocs generally, MocHao's 

Spirit of Chivalry *' and Waterloo,” Amritage’s ** Hirers of 
I’uufland poiNonified,” TonieTa ** St. Cecilia,” Herbert’s ‘‘ Lear ” 
nnil Motes,” compare not unfavourably with the noble murul 
paintings executed within the last fifty years on tbe Continent of 
Fujope. Our artists, however, want the knowledge and training 
of Cornelius, Hess, Kaulbach, Piloty, Dcloroche, and Flandrin. 

Or, in other words, English painters have not quite risen to the 
gu itncss of tho occasion or the import of the argument; instead 
of the noble st} Ic befitting historic themes, the manner tends to 
commonplace naturalism, to costume painting, and mere pic- 
turesque incident. In short, these mural decorations lack tbe 
symmetry, simplicity, and geometric proportion imposed on pic- 
torial art wlien she makes herself a helpmate of her elder and 
sterner sister, architecture. Our English artists are more accus- 
tomed to paint up to a bright gilt frame than to a sombre archi- 
tectural moulding. Still, among the pictures already mentioned, 

” Chivalry,” by Mr. Maclise: “ Hivors of England,” by Mr. Anui- 
tngo , Lear,” bv Mr. Herbert, and Religion,” by Mr. Dyce, 
c onfurm sufficioDtly closely to the conditions ol monumental decora- 
tion. Moreover our English school has of late years been tbndiDg 
to classicism, moduovoliem, and other historic phases which com- 
noit well with mural decoration. Mr, Watts has idwM under 
hand compositions which embody noble thought in noble form. 
Mr. Leighton strives after the pure type and symmetrio line of 
Cin^ek art. Mr. Poynter, Mr. Albert Moore, and othexa are imbu^ 
with the spirit of *the great old masters. Thus 6eseo and other 
cognate aits need not perish or fall into disnse for lade of men 
traiued to the ambitious calling. Never was there a time when 
commissions given by the State could be more worthily carried 
out. 

The cause of iVesco painting has in this country saiTered ohieflr 
from its want of permanence, from its excessive cost, also firom 
the supposed difticulty of manipulation; in other 
tho process has fallen under condemnation in eonsequence 
of^ the inability and attendant failure of its praetiuonm. 
Wb peed not speak at length on the want of perapnetioe, 
especially as little that is new comes to light underl^ fSCetat 
inmiiiy. \ye may just mention, however, Uiat the Bepfprt fiiSi . 
to lay sufficient stress on the destructive agency of the ptodnots 
combustion of coal and gas, and on tho dsterioxating inlli^atido of 
a city atmosphere generally. As a rule, whstotes dsitim x 
rose or other flower will destroy a murid paiiititigi wmts 
perish when gas is bunt in a jrt'nhmiltrT iri HlnS manhltf 
fimws decay in the Homes of FsrBstiieiii Am iwi thF# 
found .in a «ut* almMt IMmW % Ut. 

Watts in CulUm House XsKMs^ ttd Mttie Ik Oiir 
immunity muld be assign^ tint J» 1*«i M"** mti U ' 
room. Indeed, «xpexioii«eteaigba9tU>Stt|ii4BiMbai 
to mural psintinn tium imnwe el^ 1 IIhui^<Mw r 
bmingtheseventyeTiristsieittlUswMaaniC ‘ ' 
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9sd iu^ tt imdoilusrfti^timliitlioiy^ tro lim 

«ikd ftnuid m a IMk soaod otuto pictures puintod 
a ooMtiij«mpiilh«oxtAni4 wfiU9o(t]|«ho^^ Koon moimtAm 
aif, tlioiittH baen vith mow oiid aluurp with froat, dooa not nece*- 
wtly Uuinsooes, ihoQgh in tba docmtion of St loaaO^i in St 
Potexabiitg neocoes wore deemed too teU far tbe iudemener 
of tbecUmate. But thjoogbout tlieTyiol,iA eight of eno^RHmiipea 
moimtainoj^ houeee are lawhlj edortiM with external picturoi } 
the not being that Italian pointeiB emmed the Aipe and brought 
wiiljktiiem the art which h^ been pracUeed without eonmtion 
fhrabe of Cliottoi, in tlio thirteenth oontuiy, down to the kum- 
hb artiste who in the presont day deoorato wayside chapela. And 
thb wa;ffiid6 art this art of the common poople—this art which, 
cbrnbenng up Alpine valleys, braves wind and weather, and sub- 
aiste on pay and pittance which barely servos to kfivo body anil 
soul together— may servo as a lesson to nroud and painters. 
The artiste of Italy and the Tyrol, litHe above the class of peasants 
or mechanic, have faith in their art as in a second nature ; 
for wall sorboes they gather sand ground by torrents from 
granite mountaini; the water In which they dip their brush is tho 
crystal stream wherein the trout leaps. And thus somehow this 
rude fresco painting, which is to tho people native as their speech 
and tra^donal as tnoir religion, lives and lasts, while the forced 
and pampered art made to order of Act of Parliament aud sus- 
tained by State subsidy perishes. In tho Palace of Westminster there 
are freshes as rotten as the most tattered tapestries which e\er 
crumbled from old walls, and yet some of the works at Westmin- 
ster have cost the country lo/. tho squaro foot; nevertheless the 
painters grumbled that the pay was inadequate. The essential 
cause of this excessive cost seems to be tho expense of London 
living. Nothing tends so much to deteriorato our modem art os 
the self-imposed necessity of earning a brge income to meet tho 
extravagant expenditure which seems to imposed by society. 
Otdy in England bus iVosco painting been a costly art ; tho Caracci 
and others are known to havo been luLsorably paid, and yet when 
wo last saw the ceiliim of the Famese pmoce, three hundred 
years bad failed to fade the pigments. But our English 
artists havo found fresco not only costly, but difticult. Mr. 
Byce, who 8ucco(ded hotter than hia tellow- labourers, com- 
plauied of ** those prelirainaiy failures and hindrances to progress 
which oppress every one who attempts the practice of this most 
dihheartenlug and paticnce-exhaustiiij art.” Mr. Maclise equally 
lobclled against a process which the Italians found easy. Again, 
then, we havo to repeat that tho fault is not in the art, but in 
its practitioners. To meet the reiterated objt'ctioii that fresco 
presents insuperable diiliculties, wo inquired among tho painters of 
Munich, and were by no means 8uroril^iHl to find that tho process is 
thero looked upon as the very A B 0 of painting ; even tiros are 
without foar when they stand up before a wall ten feet high. 
Within the last year or two wo hA\o watched in Munich and 
Innsprack German and Tyrolese fresco painters feaflt^ssly working 
in cnurches and cemeteries without any incipient Aymptv^ins 
of the madness which, according to Lord Elcho, thi\'ntenea ^Ir. 
Herbert and his plasteier. Wo moy further state that in Mtuiich, 
within the Bavarian National Mu8t*uiii,aie a Huies of 14^ historic 
compositions, covering a total wall area which we ostmiato at 
19,840 square f<H3t. Theio works, mostly in fresco, have been 
executed at an inconsiderable cost, by men many of whom have 
but just emerged from acadumlc studies. Wo do not extol these 
pictures as triumphant efforts of genius, but at all oents they 
show, not only enthusiasm in the dramatic rendoruig of a peoplo^s 
history, but a well-defined system of coustructivo cumposition, 
with mastery over the tochniquo of mural pointing. In thus 
speaking somewhat severely of the sbortcomioga of English 
painters entrusted by the otata with momentous commissions, it 
IS bni right to mention that Mr. Waits and others sou their way 
to making froaco easy, rapid, and economical, through a treatment 
broad, generalized, and simple. Thera can be no doubt that our 
artiste accustomed to easel paintiDg have fallen into tho error of 
treating fresco with a detail and elaboration better suited to oil. 

Murd painting may be considered as a large genus which in- 
cludes many species, whereof fresco buono or aecco bnppens to be 
only the most familiar form. And it seems likely in this scientific 
and inventive age that the number of processes mav be from time 
to time so multiplied and perfected that fresco will be used only 
When suited to the capacity and taste of tho individual artisL or 
to the oxi^ndee of some specidc place or composition. We find, 
id fact, that oiir painters have hi the conne of years practised 
two or more metboda Each new process has in turn be- 
come identified with some important and successful work. Thus 
water glass, which baa lost a little of its former popularity, was 
diasen by Profaaior Kaulbaoh for his grand wall pictures in 
Berl^ and by Mr. Heihert far bia^Moses^* in the Palace oi West- 
minater. Again, the ao-callod '^spirit fteaeo ** has been empbved 
wtA^^al suoceeal^ Ur. EaightSn In Iwodhurst Church, ana by 
lU^mMer Parry m bis church at Highnam ; likewise a eertasn 
wimtehude^ known es^'Puris’eMarUeSfaUttm/* hai^idtbe hands 
it Blr 4 Aridity given good resnlta in a mamozud picture to the 
)«te (^bb iUmiiiaon pauited far lismdoa Cniverai^ BalL We 

» A^er add that we hitre roeeived iimm Piwfe^ 

mi of ecmiimente eondub^ omnpmdbdof num jeam in 
Itwridu^iuiulfaef madAe a 
ibio^ Thfa iatimaifan may M 

wlm wwl^ hfa 


Herbert has n right to speak, becanee bt«^Um||||k 
water-glassi U nneaempled for lumiaodty. OilMy mw 
prospeote of musal decomtion grow more hoptmi it Ah ^ ^ 
each ar^ seems to hswe some pet plan of biaowb by w^|) 
expects to evade previous perplexitlos. 




REVIEWS- 

LTELL*d PRINCIPLES OP QROLDOY/ 

T he great work of Sir Charles LyoU has too long and too nutbo- 
ritatively held its place as a classio In the litorature o1 suouce 
to call for, or even to admit, the ezpiessiou of any estimate of its 
value. Tho number of editions it bos gone through may be 
taken os sufiicicDtIy attesting the concurreuco of public taste and 
conviction with tno appreciative opinion of the moro oritical 
I doss uf roadors at homo and abroad. It may be hoped that the 
I wide and increa&ing circulation of so valuable a work has bad, 
and is long destined to have, the eileot of leav ening tho mass of 
educated Uiought with its sound, careful, aud coiismeutiouf views 
of physical truth. While congratulating both the writer and 
roauer u{kui ^0 issue of tho eleventh edition of tho JMiniples ajf 
Givloyift w 0 (col that our notice of its contents is almost of ueces- 
Aty r^trictod to those portions of tho work iu which tho author 
has soon reason to amplify, to remodel, or to correct what he had 
advanced in former impressions. Within tlm last five yoars 
special attention has boon drawn to tho gi^ologioal proofs of 
strongly maiLod changes iu the torrostrial cliinato during long 
periods of time. In fat'o of tho additional facts and corre- 
sponding theories %hich have thus divided the minds of geolo- 
gical inquirers, Sir Charles Lyell has seen lit to recast those 
chapters oi his work which treated of themuteorobgy'ond climatic 
history of the earth’s surlaco, with a view ospocially to insist u|>gn 
tho pa: amount lufiucuco exerted in this direction uy the relative 
distribution and height of the land at succesdvo poriiKls. The 
balance of argument and research has boon such in the meanwhile 
03 to con firm him more and more in bis conviction of the a||[roe- 
mont and contiDuity of tho forces at work through i|ll tlio viois- 
aitudes of the eaitVs surface, from tho earliest to tho most recent 
geological ngos. It is hardly necessary, porbapo, to go further back 
tor the pedigree of tbo orgmiic forms which lor tho m(»st part chro- 
nicle and attoHt the la^^ a of Auccossion than to that mloceno period 
in whovo oignuic dojKisite the (lora and fauna of all subsequent 
agc^sreinto have their ground and root. A sunorlioial view of 
the local changes of ciimnlo which are proved to have taken place 
might hate, and indeed has, induced the belief that causes 
no longer opeiativo had been at work in remoter times. Tho 
existeiico of a sub-tropiial uiioc/ono flora near, and probably up U*, 
the North Polo, with remains of tlio mastodon, ulephnut, rhino- 
ceros, nnd cognate mammals as far north as the icy circle, might 
bo liikm to jiDirit to a revolution of a tmestiial, if not of n 
cosuiutil, kind Irom higher conditions of temperature. On tho 
other hniul, tlio diApersiun m a southern direction of orratio blocks, 
evidently curried by ico action, and striated or poUshod by 
glacial liiction, was a proof of a cold climntn extending muen 
lurther A.>utli than that of tho prosout time, Invodiflg even 
tbo I'ub- tropical latitudes. Now there can bo abwdutely 
no roim fur tbo bypolhcnis of any approciablo change, within 
mioceiie times at least, in tbo total temporaturo of tho earth, 
either from the sudden outburst of subterranean fires on tho one 
hand, or from general cooling of the earth’s moss uu the other. 
At the hniiiM time, a large body of both organic and inorgaoiu 
eiideuoo Hupports the view that tho cliinato of earlier geological 
periods, fioiii whatever caus^ had over wide regions h^ien in 
excoBA of what It now is. Not only in the greater part of tho 

f ioctne and eocene epochs did a vegetation like that of Central 
urope in our day extend into the Arctic Kogions as far as they 
have been explored, and probably to tho Pole itsell^ but in the 
Secondary or Modo/.olc ages tbo prevalent types of vertebrate lile 
indicate a warm climate and an absence 01 irost between 40^ N. 
and the Pole, a large Ichthyosaurus having been found in lat. 
7^^ 10' N. Carrying our retrospect back to tho Primary or 
raheozoic ages, wu find an aioomblago of plants which implies 
that a wAiiii, humid, and oquable climate exteudrd from tbo 30th 
parallel of North latitude to within a few degrees of tbo Pole, 
while a still older flora, the Devonian, leads to a Himilar inference. 
Such, moreover, is the general resemblance between tho wbolo in- 
vertobrote fauna of tho Devonian, Silurian, and (^arnbriim rocks 
and that of the CarbonifHrous, Permian, and Tiiassio series, as 
to make it clear that a similarity of conditiuns os regordb tem- 
perature prevailed throughout tho whole of these six periods. 

Tho iaea of possible vanadons in the temperature of spatsw 
traversed by our globe, started by Poisson, is promnlly set e^fie 
Inr conaidemtioos long ago advanced by Mr. liopIcfaAi tfo| fa 
there much greater force, as Sir Charles l^ell amp^y cfaow% in 
tbo effect attribnted by others to voriatioa m tho obtlaiilftsr pf thA 
ecliptic. The latest calculatioiii of Sir John UefseheL SMretAd 
in a letter to oar antbor la Oetober 1066, iha of 

a daviatfaty^ ilm earth's axis te tim extent 0f 

IM duMndm^ -titttwrd* 
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Around tho Arctic nnd AntoreUe PoUf^ tvitb. a coir^ondcnt thort- 
oningr of tholBihrr ni^h^ And a iMmUm of more geauil warmth. 
Yot, on tbo JUier haadi a ^hi^qire dAduoUon muot bo made, as 
Mr. MaeChiumBhown, 'for. Ao faiciiAeod loa^h Of path; and tho 
greater amount of atmoi^lmire, .thriGragh whiSi iho calorific rays 
must pass in verv high latitudes, not to speak of the greater pro* 
valenco of cloud in regions round the role. A truer cause of 
climAtic change is to 1 ^ sought in the effect of precession of the 
e(}uinoxe8, the rOTolation of tho apsides, and, above all, the excen- 
tncity of tho earth’s orhit. The rgmftt cycle of change duo to 
precession would cause tho dUIsient tonsons of the Northern and 
oouthemheuiiiiphems to coincide in tusni witluu j 5(668 years, with 
all tho points through which tho earth,miMea in Its orbit round the 
sun. Combining ^th this movement, tnat of tho revolution of the 
mplides or ^^motiou of tho aphelion,’* ufl llsrschel named it, reduces 
ibis term of years to abonttwenty-one thousand. Sir G. Ly ell’s ex* 
.plttnntioiii SiiliKl by a new diagram, renders aullicieiitly clear the 
e^ets which wonbl bo produced upon dimato by tho suceessivo 
I^ASes of procession, especially wlion combined with increased 
exoentricity or distunco IVoin tho sun. Tho dtfFenmco between 
winter in nnhe lion and peribelion—the range of excentri city extend- 
ing, as ho hn.^ sliown, to 1 4,000,000 milo:;) at some periods, instead 
of 3,000,000, nf»w — is sot down by Mr.* Oroll a?* not losa tlian 
one-flftb of the entire boriK ivceivetl IVom tho mn. Borao. slight 
chango in this direction since tho year 1248 A.D. bas^ljeen tlioeght 
eapame of acUuil woof by M . d' Adlmmar, and of being vcrlliwlby tUo 
observations of W: Venetz upon tho deeveoso ofHwUs glariera prior 
to tho h^ntii century, and. ibeir subsequent increase. An ndinimblo 
table complied by Ah*.Hteno shows the variaiious in excenlricity for 
a million yews before 1800 a.d., witli the number of days wliieh 
■would * bo eddetl to winter by its ocourrsneo in aphelion, which 
hes' been' followed ,up lor a million years moiA by Mr. Croll and 
Mr. Ganick Moore. From these figures thet'C lurgbt appear to be n 
posilhilHy Ol'Appmviiimtiugtoadare fortbeCibusial epoch ; and Sir 
C.'Lycll holds . it “liirinnn stiurtliug” that 200, oco yeavri back 
might bo fixed upon a.*! about the. period of greatest cold, w hen the 
excess of w inter days ninmmted to 277. IJf' Imd in .hU tenth 
edition speculated. upon 800,000 ov i,ocq,ooo vesrH ns nearer the 
Oiacial epoch, but he feels. compelled to narrow the time within 
the limit At which the piinc ipul geographical features of the 
continenta and oceauic basins weru apm*oxlu)ivtely asauming their 
present fonn. 'Were tho Asiroiiomicol theuny, however, to bu relied 
upon HS t)u:> hiisia for .the aahtiioti of tho problem, wo ought to 
iueet in the cotirso Of pahrontological rcjeoarcli with a ecnes of 
(llacial periods perpetually recurring in tho N'ortheru Temporaio 
iftono ; supposing a .largo excontricity by it^sclf sullicient, oiuirt 
from the co-oporalioii of torVestrial causos, to intoiiflify the cold of 
Iviffli latitudes, lint no such evidence of violent revolutions i.s to 
bo fouml in tlu* lloni and hmnn of oorlier periods. The continuity 
'Of forms, pNrticuhu’ly in the class of rsptiies, from iho Carboniferoua 
•to .Ifho GrotaceAus period, is an obvious fact oppost'd to the inter- 
ediatiun of inleimi glacial epochs. Am^ther ikil is that many 
great cycles ©f exceiitricity must have been ;iouo through ir. the 
Jopg oenturies of tlie OArbouliuruus period, in widcli no break in 
the order of life is mmiifasted. 

Tho oabauation of all other means of solntlon, joined to tho 
niiMis df no.-Aiivo evidenco nicoiimulated by rteent srioiice, throws us 
more and more concluMvely upon the ivleu to which Sir Chatle.n 
'Lyoll has firmly hohl from the first, and whiuh may bo taken as 
tlw nuliuiiialiug pomL of his latent ncliie^aineuts in geology, that 
the pri'doiuiuiujt cause of the great cbnuges in climate is to bo 
hmml in the distiibulion and elevation ot tho land. 'Ihe Glacial 
parivsl may bo traeod.to an cx(;ossivo and abnormal accumulation 
C»f land around tho I’olo. Then' is absolntely no limit to tho altcr- 
nntioos whioli tbe surface of our globe may have, or indeed 
gone thniugb. There is hardly a spot of what is now Land which 
bivHnot been covered by tho sea, pi*obably not a space now covered 
bv tbo ocean which has not been at some time, it ]iot many tiiuos, 
dry land. In one epoch the land, may have been chiefly eq^uatnrhfl, 
at’ another jHdar or circumpolar. Atprcfieiu may readily divide 
the, globe into twocriual parts, tbe land hemisphero and tlio water 
bf'Aiiapbero ; the former of which exhibits aluiojil as much Imvl 
4iar\vater> or ns t to rioO; while in the latter tho proportion of 
to water, as made out by Mr. Trelawoy l^amidois, is on\y os 
I .to 7*^88. The gonarul p>*oportion of load to soil may bo 
throughout the globe as 1 to 2]. Wt;u> tlio laud, by Uio 
action dfAUbtoxtotiean forces, its total Amount bciog undhfmgtHl. 
434ny^tberdd together in maasos along the eqiiahn* and arouriu 
tlie ^oles alternately, sucJi geographical chimgea would amply 
afttfioe^AS 9 ir C. J^yell makes It his task’ to show, to oxplAUi the 
^UtkiioAt viciositudes which tho climate of tho uarth has undergone. 

Touonhig b^ precludes such aid as may 

la by indotHiuden t nme by . thovconoorreiico of the 

>e4ild;pei^od induced uy oxceasive piling oV kud around the 

MiUtariug in Aphelion, or at a period when the earth's axis 
«^i^ifAbnocnDMUy ineliuod. These causes, Oj^ueciAlly in combina- 
^^u|d finally snumnfy what after oil must .remain Iho 
iUAorent ^principlo of clunatic revolution.*). Wo have 
the pment aspect of Qreonknd to^aatisfy ourselves 
beemne the state of .thoi'British Isles fiy a mevo 
(ft after? local conditions under tho lanio parallU 
W^aie the Gulf Stream done awaj^ with, the 
vium (ocin vast tesoivoks of heat 
' mSftlkrA.M fte Hacftam;«igicins, and tludrsnow-dadlrosen 

aiw»ls, haw lirA^AOttft wooU fte. 
i^iwifllief^^ tnpota of laodi etid the gbrnievs’ 


eosne dawn to the ktel ef the mif "Thaiftiirtiili^eta niid j 

inge by which Sir Ohasdee '^Lyhn^.hidAi ^cgsfter ihe phennmena ; . 
'Which aoieacB and discoveryiixmtHhate ta Ab^iittftinm piN^ ' 
forme one of fte meet Abai^efliiaiodMiives hdedniok. 'J&ve^ 
new link aid every itdfidlioad deg^ df InnA^ .glAan'io hie 
argnment enhances the vnlae of ftlaatmidaid etaadfasity 

olenr*«ighted, and cmisistent%ivititeis to 
Aiulicouthniity inuiature. 

The .ktvet infonnaliQn ao^uned^ de<^eAa been 

xncorparateil by 'Sir'G.XiyelLtoto his remafts upodfto tampcra* 
itiro Aud shape of tho bed of the ocean and its Inrftgiuhdliifuta* 

In bis chapter on eeoan enrmm be has also^ootiCidexed^fte^e^ 
known results of experiments and observatioue made 'h/ 
(Jmrpcntev, IWessor 'WyviUe Thompson, and OaptaUiS Spralt end 
Nares tq>on tho currents of the Stmka of Gihrattar. "’The epaco 
allotted to this survey is not adequate to a foil or AHticaidliS^ 
sioD of the arguments ibr and ft*’ esdsteaco Afiiy^erhiAinMlC 

indraught. Tbo balance of pr^, however, is felt by tfir'Chatlee 
to sapport hi.? previously expressed oouviciion, that fto idfiowiiig 
moTcraent U m permanent undoicunent caused . by ov^^KWatlolif 
but tho result of the Aloditemmean tide, which, slight as it is,'niiiB 
altorxiately to oast and wc?t for several hours, its acti^^betng* 
found more rcguUir iu tho ^depths of the Btrails, Where. .it,.is;loia 
itflectod either' by Mviuds or by tho surfaco inllow. The fiffTerence 
of nn less than twenty df.*grce 3 between tho tempelMtnro ,ef fte 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic, as well as the dilferenco Of four 
degrees between the deop*sea soundings of tho wosti*rii.Hmi reotnd 
basins of the aieditermneiin wid Of tbo Greelc AwhipHdsgo, in av* 

, plained by tho exutnnco of high submariao crests or b{in'i»*rs of 
rock koundtug tbo sea' to tho west, and again diviikng 
tiona,assbown'by thivdiogiam in tho presentuUilion. .Viiocroiliiig to 
tho wider problem of ocean ctrculatkm arising out of thoe.xtrume 
cold found fit great dopths both in teiuperato.ond tropical m^huui, 

Sir Obnrles disputes tbo notion of thef^o low ten^pomtiires being 
duo to moro depth, the' Mediterranean soundings of 13,800 . feet 
having failed to reach a degree of cold below 55®!'. Yet the 
soundings taken at Aden, whither the cold water eau only come 
from the Southeni hemisphere, lead to tho belief Alint the 
whole of tbo equatorial abya»es of tiie ocean ore tmversed, in 
some parts nt lp;ist, by a continuous mais of water vuot much 
oboTO 32® l'\ That solar heat is in some way or oihoi* the 
primary cause of this great dieplacemvnt, tbrengli the change 
in specific gravity from tlie cooling (d water tawavd,^ tho jmlAr 
aoiiee, counterbalauced by a return, howt'vcr «‘loiviy. of water 
from tho eftuotor to tho I\»li;'», uuiy well take the phn'ii of moru 
rrC'mdito theories, such as tliiit oxplotlcil by .lliuschel, tliut the 
ex|miision of water by heal iu iho equntuiinl xono micies tlie 
lc\cl of tho sen, and causes .11 flow down a gently inclim^d plana 
towards the Pules. In tlie aUseuce, however, of *more uxteusivo 
and uccurato knowledge of the sutu of the ocean at great depths, or 
of its local direction and quimlitv of motion, iu rolaucm to the>utter 
stillness found gonoraUy by the ^oumUug lino to pmv.aili'hi its 
great abysse.?, 6ir OhurleH Lyull is too eauiunv* uad palM»nt u 
reociouer to think tbe tiuio xipo for A/positive soluliou. 


LErrjEKS OF .1^1 ISS WITFum* 

:irT IS' no disparngcnieut whatover. to Miss Mltfafdvtoaay that tha 
X two new volumes of her lettoisdo not add veiy.imiAh to onr 
kttowlf (igo of herself, iher opinions,; or her exparieoeo erf life. A 
woman whoso time was spent in raading and avritliig and receiving 
visits ; who rarely left home ; whoeo ourreepondenta'Ware fdt Mte* 
rary ; who was concerned iu no pubitc matters of dntevest^'piliQ 
hod no private history of the afibotiona (as ihr ea«m Juste jr^Vhetn 
told) ; wilio waa almost oetentatiqualy l^nk4uid uBreaema ol^ 
lienelf ; whohodanly oae«eemt,whiftebe^hid•$mii|l^dlei^fi^ 
nud tried to Uldo^'lrom hereelf- 4 bo very vulgar idi^ 4 ifftatfepvel^^ 
I old idol, her father, and fte mieerie«'>he oauead '.lief"*<wfttfvl||^ 
wrote often ten lettere a day, and aanrietimes mutt 
saiily repeat hoxeelf. iHer comspondents dtange/btit her ^tejdea 
must ronain theeame; and not only tho emft a 

ohuraolor, and under eaoh ctmnniatanoes^ fteiiuidedftfaatii^ 
ami yet itseemato befte design ofihe many'heldeieeVfaet hitiexa 
to print ‘them all. Mr. Ohorl^hetraye«MeiiMofjll«*Uiage'l 
ebere aro stures of Mias MUwd’s leUeie, ^Metteie of 
•interest,” whioh their {MmosoDrs dedHoed to .|ilace ^jnr^ 

with an intimation of Uudr being reserved *fiwr aepantle ,, 

tloD. ^rheso letters in reserve have no doiftt an 
terest-^that^is, tho saaio interest aa to MUIer.aiM 
alrojuly before the world ; vbut-we tfto;lewrev|o 
•prietyi either in fte . interests 
of ptiwishi^ anether aaiiee df ^ftem. QShe 
eonsiets nwialy of ifimr'aeiied: 
llofisnd, losii^ Aem .»0t7*to 14)7 ^ todies 
•waidsMrs. Bertndge. 'iWm tSjy I 0 • 
afierwiirdd Aba. Aston T3iMiaU>^li^ 

Ouvrt, (firom ^^847^0 wjBsSH^ftnt 
death, ftieb mtSEfmf mio 

amidaneft^tf ‘ ^nasMwii^^ 

<.sAipd 

f t^l^aa■’W^. lltf, 









rti^ 

oiMif fl<i > »a ^ im»tto m bi M miOim u^ mi 

ooiMMiirHiHqriiiw^ '**9^ 'Hint dWugCj lanttm^of m 

tjMi^ mbi^nit«m 

T|ili 

giwilf^ caMte «^.4i«wn»l 

wbkb it^i» td^pKWalMktAS}. 

Wb *wfit0t^» ciriaiQh^tOM dom 

sud< <e 6i irt ai i aa » ^ii» «*Ybttfiiy)daa^a^ ^ iniitma^ 

of«a«nMir^^ai» Mk» AMionb of^ our .aad^l tldnk y<m^ 
himt^ tbb »d(mi!ki ^% . p^fc^jdae meudar^ crying^ thm of 
you? bnar/inoit rndM vMm^lhm Di tlie Sokoitt f(^‘ 
Sdmkif^ m M ditia* to. fl«iiAratM»lt> ^clltldrala ia Uia 

faoaof^awdtettNMd fmvtiitlitt:^^ yiam. 

8till tterruliag fai^ng^ol Mta»> Mllftad!a Ufa vaa nfTMnst a< 
aaaac*) anioaii^. It: rm^ Imr TrttLto; igam h«f lAtb^'a evil 
praaiieaa-toimim tha im)d^ fiad^lMirifatf. 12v«fy Utter haa t^oiae 
prrtlbtaay aboutdiiite vt^hkh sWktiaw %vat«ottroa| iwd^AvhUh «he 
iniiar>alaa4tava>iAawD'tIiaWMrcomapaad«H^ would talca fiv what 
it wiRVvWoi^; bat^^aHe chaae it to baao^ oad would wiUin«Iy eata** 
bHidi; wiiili»8WMmdy^cofMQioiii»of the baittaifn» a tHoit uadantaud* 
ifig with her fi'ienda that, if they would fall in with Lor lone about 
hitii>aud'acoapiii«rre«aianof kta^haraotor, tbr^^y ehould not ba tlia 
loaoiv/ Bat deoeptkm; eteo 9olf-dooepMo%of*ihi«^ eortt however 
i)Hal>aad ^Mnaa^vcaimot ba kept up^ with in^HmitVi Whormor 
it U paitiO^Kiy dogtuiiit' it ' aaetna to didbaei iudif through the 
Uttar, impatCing*^ to ottrilankiogfa^BOitof iUminaiy of unreiuityto 
tha ftnaheat coinars aud^ oro8aiag& She wt\)ta with aauriug, bo* 
cauiotoo irCl^^nv iP.^ f(ba paaaad in her cbamiing H^drita and rose- 
coloured viawa of liib, tha paternal craviaga, ecruaaa, and auliUh 
csaistiima might forea t]iaiuialvoa.oa bar uaraMai brain ; and eo 
tboatyU in thia orio reapect^euirarat tlHHigb likely enough tbo 
exccnaiva raudityH^Pher peniiaceired her into A eunae of almost 
Tondomc canaour tuid unrot^rre. Nobody who knew MIm Milford 
can hold hia bruid from thia evil geuiua of laur life aud 
hiif)[unfa& T^untglv hU* (yhorley* eaya, the moa liea fallen into the 
koutiui of 'oUi doily*’ yet he> ouAUta in kcopiug liiai in tlui world’s 
Tuomory, wiiove iudeetl hkr niuat' hold ii placa bo long. a» laa 
cliiiigibtbr’s wotidcrful love iumI extravagant devotion live in it 

In one pointy howoter^ Mko^ Milford* woa orceptionally true. 
Shaaookm puw vUvr of h»T‘ own powers, which U> a viitiio of a 
high 4>rdor; ns well ne mund, in a ilatterod authored* 

81^ '.imght ciiiiiplibient but idie could hpuok tnodostly about 

beiaedfi She* wn«‘ no iiahnr fur Itne aptfdcbaa, and. wita alive to 
her own>boytcoimng.v wlien puhliabeni were urging her to write, 
nnd pacuniaiy' rewavded all. her eilbrts, along witli^ a 

deffec ofv fame^ ^ehioh tier readers .now can scarcely ne-> 
couut 'fovt,.aiKt; w^hick^iHuet malao soiim inodenin euvioue/ She 
\vfm n«rottl ocdebisty, hoii'^comii'poodeoli wherever hlnglith* wo» 
hpokeoy nnd fouiKi' lii!r> ncfiiiauiiaifce sought, not only by rising 
^'-eiiitis, >bul by men of tlUc higbost htero^ ropuiiiUink lliero wot 
lu her 'll w*amit)i ofsymp.'iiby, on nppmcialieu ofdiittdiertuul intitr* 
cotrrse^ n't jdeasnre iii r^'Oiprociil^ oduiiratiou, which vroiild seem to 
have reitdf»ml> her Bocinty cxlrtimdy aUiaotive. We gather that 
pffluphr ah^fdH' tbemsWvte tboir deveroet luxl brightest in lier 
cOfuitinv, ond^if tht'Y know thet thw winild be«akelcheid oif to her 
IrioMds iif'ghiwhjg tokiurs^ it would odd. an hlstorieiil Jatorestte an 
hour'a'COfn'^rMllion. bbo had^tbofafUilty of being djartnefi*^ |iro* 
babl^iipopU^r^ir; showed tlnur beiftto lier,,and, enjoying thi»i<» 
feelf^yContvibutwf'iu aa^CH^)#e^ald)egrl«1othe conunon eujoymeid* 
Her inatirtotwae «o stvong: tl^t she could only. caercise imr | 
ciitUal pewm't>Oiseb)«9ctS'Oj|ute rettOiMed'fnm andsout nif reach 
of^pemittl ^etarrotneew lube she does noigigi on with Amedean 
litdritvy ladies^ or tboiir beeks; IMe CViMs’seeiui'to her 

uttferh^' disogrefebU^ ind^tsbe pmeotl/f eliekafeet/ ami ia veiy 
tisdikdy to taka iipdbe veltune BffUB. Is fact, eke susppots Mia^ 
Btowe to be o»o, ol the <dton(p-iiiindadfWoswt) of whooi Mhrgavet: 
FoHes? is/ njiotl^r; . aadr^' tba vcfy. ideest Aiuericaai lady she hae^ 
lussvaflike a w^Ubonir yoaikg;£nglpsliw^ hafPtald her that 
hfttfgnfSt.hRtke tnoet odloueovtigtare that over Uved^^te niost^oa-^ 
ceiled Mid'preeumigi 8he isDao^em b«IUve is<th»clorefBeae 
mrmtieiiBfrvaiMiteddi «i p srw sity; cf a^» weiaMSi^wheee.wRtiiige de* so 
Ualhr4opmvedS; BiitlligMftMMsee^ii^Sa^^ 
log ai tmgiiMl esdi\.aiKk/Mlsn<.MiidM’^ in* nroosait 

abeihdaiSiof her wfth^vwiiem *^Uie OMidi’’ 

spgiti^Uteur Uaiwmhi|^air^nhleii«Hh^ 

tks fdtti' piopiimyMmM %b$>^8m i ” 8he^, 

eoMmstty «iiiMl#tiiiiieieeg;adt%i^ 

d;tttholiiick,visidi«blo{iai^ ^ 


tarr 


r!»39ra 


.■Mane^ uwiewfeHHr’iwii^wi 

tawkkiMii 

wISi/saAve 


RmiiiM, wnmaeMis ociassiivMaaisiepipi^'' 
V Mlw IHisyaiMflMilSjJi'' 


yi^mm toom nnuiv to Itonfelf oorbor <M4atdO--Wbl'Swi 

to>Mr 1 

" - 4i^ Mot- r i i> iii > e U |te w«rtwii\ liir.4i*<i 

■f> owi^ i i ia woM 0«U»<to.'4# ■iior tf iaiii Wi je^ , 
_4a» 001^ .io|»3r*'o «irtl i « ».oi>l>' j e tfwn' i M 

leoi 'li i i l O i k it i l WK ' ttiiiiwfc! 




tlOf»OBftlMf’iouioi't»'llfc» imm- 

glut M it h. 1« nMUr 


. „tk» AttUiiOwO «*|Mni*e MretOnW* I « d«tii iKW|0«<#t\ 
wHh dNMfci UisrA^tf hriialit MSh^duh Caiaarowi sproftMea W'Swiy'' 
daik enrtt ; and a kok cryedW^aad tam i ei t y, tUmily te he sspwimd; 

•dM U w vary siMpia lMtt ggiocMI aadv^OMSyf whMi «S*ike*«^ 

fiad^ sSedmiBKehliedrkws taM^ievtiilt oNWr KMam yuwaga 

HUa (bUoim the ohlai^ whkii aedsdsd Mtsa^ 

Barteti Uft. yearn ficmi^ipnierd'eede^ Im mede^^-paling tha vaag 
oheek had ankHsg 

. The Qxprsi«i6n<toe.ii eompletcly ckiagedi tbs BWsHneMs ronnslus, Imi it* 
it seeamiiantnl^ny mrm ihr^dfi^ mart griety | the leek, not inwky cf 
the womaiixif tha tlwm had^MaM of tlw^ vupnriativriy clarah 

wientiij Anredd^edfat’iif * ak p ea e t maf geanrsIsooiKty, thtt tho uUat for 
tx>avsivalfouslM6old^lMVO'rifitnMi^sad theshyiitti luiv« (Uttp«nii«d-**biii m 
it ito Wlwn J liiit aur her, her tsik, drlighilhl oe U wet, hsd Bomethlag, 
Uio muAh of the Ump^he tpoko too weU^uU tmr k*it«rt wwa rether too 
liks tha very loBt liookt. MW nH thb it gonvi the ihw tliougbto coma 
gtt«biagniiaepoTkl(Bgnifo waterffom^s epriBg, tmt Ahw «« iitlarelly •» 
vrittrp ilMms hill'tieti— ck‘sr, hrighu iM tperiding liu-tht taueiiliia AU 
tliivU'tidei lie deUgiitfoktcea looks like lifo, tUae it not ? 

This is good writing, and rsliea aii image in tha readerie tftittd^ 
The peTM<mhieation of tha rouse is generally a ditidad wark; 
Urte woman fulfils onr ideal of form, aoother note' out the in*’ 
spiratioii ; hcio wo Si3c fomi nnd spirit iA'ncoord.' MIse Mliford la 
indaoii an inthuiua8t> bir her lovely^ young frieudb gauiiia and 
]Hywvi*s. Tct; ww obierro one feeling oven towiirdv her 
b decided* iUcUtronce for the shore over tho long. With snoli. 
an ti|i|)elito lor books,**euGh a prodi(|{iou« lilarary digeetion as h£[aa« 
!Mlth>rd wfis gliied with freui inlsney^—eo that she could say^/ 

Handing is tUkit fhr which i live *’-^we shuuld bavu tblimght that 
a long poaui wy»tfrld‘ollhr no diflicultlee^, but it is trot? se. Qmat 
readies are grMtt slfippetii ; one iiever^ quite ktif>ws wimt rea^g 
twelve octavo voluiiios of solid mutter uieann, cmifnerated jiwheps 
ameug a dezen other works of repataiien meed throng in a 
foitnigbt; blit it larely luoaai roiidintf ihims tlimugbi IVoaa 
admits of ibiich illhsioue. Hut poetry doos net $ leiiditig jMieiry is' 
real work. Nobudveun pmundo hinrealf'tbnt be Ims rend ilnvidise 
LoHt hv dipping. Yhcrcfuie Miss Milford votes dcndddly Ibi short 
piH^ms. Tlity me the poeiirs. shh argues, that |ive — ihat'go boma'to 
other iKnirt/; **Ou)y look at the diil^rance between ibosit sort of 
poome in Kitts bet h Harvett’s and Victor Hugo's volumes, com** 
tuired yviih their dvamus, and you will )iu>derstand what f nteaii.’’ 
Kven short' poems her |>ntioirca, aa in hor clmer triblito to 
Hogm's’tt pcM.dr;>‘, ‘‘which ruust bo iidmiivd' by ovetybei^ but 
by me mlh that sort of^ colm^ sober, choManiHi Winiration* 
which one is ill the habit Of ’ b'sstowfttg on ihosc sort of poMua 
which arc veiy thort and' seem \t;ryloug.’’ As for MSv Browning, 
the cthirtof jronding him ischwily too uruoh for he “ I confdsa, 
quite between our«‘lrc«, that I'Oim’tmakfi cHithis poetry Uibugll' 
she is iinxiims to think thu btwt ot him of'wdtotu his w<ifo writes 
so nmgiiitiecniiy, that i»ho siibi»equontiy> aUewa inoradu if ihattf 
sho thougltl at bbt. Oi^both she roporUiivoae of her latest lettaiw 
(11^54-1, that Mr. nnd Mrs. BruwninirV books ’*are adVaiioit^' 
towuras completion. They huvo been lu'lioDd these thraa^yeni^ 
Hie are lyrics of which tbo hns only eome ; beraa detmoua ' 
biogmplfv in blank vsise, of which ha lias not seen 'oue word, 
though' hW tin)nsiiiHl’l}taishavef)i»eA’WTiUen^a stJrniige reserve/'' 

MV. lliothiii liccoince known id her 'ns neon os ha iS' thu Tdiiim^ 
Oxibid i i mdb Ate. In ^ cwMy 'point be was calculated Ho ciaita bar ' 
cnthtiMissm, and' ua Venn went on the setithuaiit gather^' fOitai 
Uf'bis yomhlnl oxirefimre, «et oil by youthful graoe^ she wrHoi 
her friend Mtw I'mtridgc: — 

Mr. liunkin h ah h.-rc lant week, and la curtaiiily the miMt cUarmiUg 
It^on 1 \m\'¥ cvei kiii'Ho. Hhf UkAb arc very l)eautiruly altbough 1 do not 
itgree in all the ; hiu the yomig infoi hiii)«>4:it is ja«t ehat, If one 

had n ton, one Khtutld hu^u flu'tiiiit of )iU tuniing out. in inlod, manner, 
fwnvmatiun, evt i yt long. 1 quite lotiged for you to hear and admire him. 

Tlieiw WAS not liingi ia 'Miss Mltford wliieh qnArruUsd'wtthuhe 
wwiid's fasoinubls i^iiiioa trod vord&et; iioiie of lhae {novokiiig 
resistance to n geticmfl o{dtiioa, bheauss it ta genend^wkiob beloiigs 
to eomo r^ukk* wrta lltrooe rising gsiriaiMoiiet' with no mmbi in her 
p g ssga c s^ Hbe had' it > taste> for sunesea* in ctfaem; am well nsdbab 
mom common form of thk likiug, a taste idr aueeeas^ in Imiwdf.' 
Titis baa no doubt much to do with Ike extfiiardinary ' 

wfotr vfiikk she fullowiKl the ennwr of the Eiopfrur^ of the 
aa the anceeftAer of herr honr' Napoleon i; lier letters' 
aseiiilevspeiiiwtiwitJi every variety of coonwifoidolioivanfns ofdt ia 
HbouiM^m^voeidifonn^ as/forexsttifds^ttiat the Priiri^e Jiouir 
.NkpCfleeis. im tfaeiwafry iiiiperfanatlon of caiini riiar|ile hooesty^'; 
aant thatHbs^cimiiialBnceecrg.' bis tMuriage mkow him^ “ ntm)bt m 
gpMtirpotdr fisa hf») unde/’ rihe cer^gtmcilatcs her friend oauw^ 

. vufeiiiii 10 )iU*cauaek ** Alt; my well^lNdovedl^ J knew fvfa^ 
.mMi omot round to Idm 1 he* iO xoneh too good' tor hi# nstaen; 
{s^es ye%se»; hjM^llItte ill oomioen w'lth it; too honest, toe 
,djW^ai»mndkia;4iNk4nift^^ ThnifoopiJ^diMnoAku^ 

Himrfihig/.wha,r«)m^^ ouU'Ms her in entliuafsam. 

haewwloaay repu* 
.gjust paiMfd; aiid««»d^ ‘*Oivei»/s^^^ 
fnSs«d>oPtiiJklsg ov«r aflisirsi 
r 'ssni. writing' al^ them in » wmAfm 

;^mrtKririike lAipoto^ buti^e^her^thaB ri^ 

j.^isefo of f<n- which W hem m m 

^^Yeii do not like my bektved Emperor; hot wss not mt 
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visit to the h^itals the very thing to do P And ie to not fall of 
those graceful and gredoue movements P too fall to he mere 
calculation.*^ Miss Mitford was a Whig by birth and training, and 
habit of sharing in the universal scntimeut around her but there is 
somothing in the idea of power boldly exercised which takes the 
ifflaginal£>n of woman. 

Some of the latest letters in this fiorics have a peculiar interest, 
as .expressing with more strength and amplification than we 
meet m the first, the clearer faith and hope which cheered the 
painful period of peculiar helplessness preceding her death— a 
prostration so complete that she was jiutified in writing that 
nothing was left sound but Lead and heart. Her health baa been 
broken by an unremitting attendauce upon her father tl^ough a 
long Hlness. Always selfish, old age and sufiering were not 
lik% to rouse him to consideratious which through life had had 
no weight. He was exacting to on incredible extent. All her 
days had to be devoted to bis service, though the only sign he 
gore of liking her company was in being more miserable without 
at: and at night she had to devote hours to the literary labour 
wnich was to earn money for his wants. She survived him six or 
seven years, but never recovered from the strain. It is scarcely 
fair to Miss Mitford to repeat so many times, eomotimos in all but 
identical words, the details of her last illness which she wrote to 
difibront friends : but they represent a state of helpless suffering 
bomo with real patience and exemplary cheerfuluess. To her 
friend Mrs. Bonnock she writes: — 

I wish you had sern Ilu^h Po.irson. IIo i.« exactly a younger Dr. 
Arnold, ond has been to me spirit ually a comfort Much aM'none can conceive 
—such 08 none can bo who Ia not full of a^uderncm and cliority. I went to 
him for advice and consolation, and I found it. 1 have always felt that ibis 
visitation was the great mercy of a mo^t gracious God to drau' im to Him- 
self. May ITe give me grace not to neglect the op|M)rtuiiJty ! Tray for mo, 
my dear iriondH I Wc ore of dideront foniiM, but Hurely of one religion — 
that which in fuund between the two covers of the Gospel. 1 have read 
the 'whole twice through during tiic last few weeks, and it secnis to me, 
speaking merely intellect iially, more easy to bcllevo than to dlsljclleve. 
jput 1 om still subject to wandering thoughts — fluttering thoughts. I cannot 
realize oven that which 1 believe. I'rny for nt<> that my faith may be 
quickened and made more SteadfaHt. You will undcrstAiui how entire is 
my friendship for you. nnd my reliance upon yours, when you read these 
last lines. Mr, iVareou Btayecl over Monday that lie might adruiiiuter the 
tSacramcot to me. 

The number of names which are not merely names, but with some 
additional light tbrovni U|)on them, are a distinguishing feature 
of Miss Milford's letters ; such, for example, as Crab)) Kobiiison, 
Charles Bonnr, Tvingsloy, Landor, Ilnwtnorue, Tom Moore, 
Tennyson — but the list does not admit of enumeration. This 
being the case, wc cannot appreciate the delicacy of precaution 
on which Mr. Chorley values himself in a note, where the 
initial letters which he substitutes for the name In full 
<>ccur in large numbers we could have wished for a bolder 
excision. If wo must read of a fit of the gout tormenting some- 
body fifty years ago, let us at least not bo put off with a blank ; 
let us know who was tormented, that we may have the chance of 
fitting it upon some uncle or grandfather of an existing bearer of the 
name. Such an abstraction as a fit of the gout unattached is not 

worth perpetuating iu print. Then there is a tantalizing Miss J | 

constantly recurring in the earlier correspondonco, to whom the 
epithet ** charming” is uniformly appcndca. If the impersonation 
or so many graces is to go down to posteiity at all, has she not a 
right to so much body os the syllables of her name carry with them P 
what ideas can we iorm of nuy woman out of an initial letter and 
a blank P We say this as a bint to oil editors of letters ond in the 
interests of their 'reoders, rather than in any spirit of discontent 
with Mr. Chorley, who has put together two very attractive 
volumes, In whicu, wherever we open, wc find matter to lead us 
on page after page well nmused. 


VINOY’S SIEGE OF PARIS,* 

T hose who watched last summer with critical eye the fimt 
peace parade of the army of HcpubUcan Franco,* when the 
Ohierof the Executive Power sat iu state in the place of the 
fallea Emperor, and celebrated the recovery of Paris to the country 
by reviewing tno troops that had won it. have said that among all 
the ndlitaiy names which were whisperea from ear to oar, two only 
won the plaudits of the crowd. Soldier and civilian on that day 
did anontonoous honour to the brave old Marshal whose reputa- 
tion oad Boxvived the wreck of Woorth and the surrenaer of 
who, scarce healed of the wounds suffered on the day 
when jFrenohmen sustained a defeat more terrible than they had 
ever la$oted| had come bock to lead the mixed forces which it was 
wett known would obey no otW loader. And joined with Mac- 
lUUion’o name amid the plaudits was that of the stout old soldier 
who had led his reserve ; for Vinoy's name had endured the shoc^ 
of disaster and the more fiery trials of political turmoil, without 
over beiiw subjected to a ohai^ of motumea^ dishonesty, or per- 
aojul •eliNMkTng. The spontaneous homags accorded to these two 
leedm on that day when Frenchmen f<» the firet time for many a 

^IS^Seait the eaina eound qualities find^provi^^^'thi^ 
with our coldear sdves^ end that, amid the wrecks left by 

atoens tiMt lAve iwept over their uahappy eountiy, an uq- 

e tiB finds its lewwl 
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Marshal MaaHahon loves hii pen too SMa to let us hope that 
he will do himeolf Juatieo in a nanative of Us own. He 
leaves to minor actors in the greet dxasna of tbs Second 
Empire the tusk of showing how his hohei^ of cklracter 
and singlemindedness kept him aport fiom^ and out of the favo^ 
of, the despotic ruler whom he served. Othme alto wlU pro- 
bably have to explain (indeed some of them unconscioutiy, like the 
unhappy De Failiy, are doing it already) how fkr hie am 
be excused in the great defeats oonneoM with hit name. ^ 

Vinoy is not so reticent nor so absori>ed in the mote acftvo I 
of his profession, or we could not, have received the nermtive 
which he now gives to the world of his share in the strange events 
of the lost eighteen months. Not that the present volume oom- 
pletes the tale. It carries it on only so far as the aind of January 
of last year, when Vinoy received the chief command of Ml the 
garrison of Paris from Troebu’s failing hands in the last dm of 
the German siege. Wo are promised a later work ftoni his pen, 
which will tell the story of the Commune. The book before us.b 
itself made up of two essentially distinct parts ; for the operations 
of the original Corps in the field before the sisM began, aiM 

during the first days of the investment, am natmaUy a separate 
subject from those of the larger force which Vinoy Mmmanded 
during the later stages of the leaguer of the once bi^iant capital 
of modem Csesarism. We pumose, therefore, treating these two 
portions of the volume separately. 

Though somewhat fatiguing to the general reader in the pre- 
cision of its details, Vinoy 'a work will for that very reason be of 
untold value to thofuture historian of the war. Moreover, the General 
writes with facility, if not with 1*00! brilliancy, and understands 
the full value of the professional phraseology which, added to the 
natural resources of tneir language, has created a school of French 
railitoiy historians second only to the renowned writers of 
Greece. 60 that his work will servo those chance readers who 
know how to skip judiciously, ns well ns the more industrious 
band who dig closely Into the materials before them. And the 
drier portion of the narrative is here and there^ relieved with 
such touches of sentiment or description as remind the reader 
usefully that it treats not of mere inanimate pawns upon a chess- 
board, but of the living sentient beings whom a fine night, a 
clear moon, and, above all, a well-filled stomach may change from 
disordered fugitives into obodient and disciplined troop. 

What the original reason may have been that the French 
Government never formed the corps which should have numbered 
from VI U. to XL we are not informed. They could hardly have 
hoped to impose upon so well-informed an enemy as that with 
ivhom they nad to do by the stale device of pretending the 
existence of the corp which the missing numbers should repre- 
sent. It is certain that these commands were, for some un- 
explained reason, never created. The first reinforcements of 
MocMahon became a XIF** Corps under Ducrot, when it was 
known that the defeated Marshm was retreating on Ohklons, and 
the XIII^** Corps, with which we are now concerned, was formed 
soon afteiwards at Paris on the 1 6th August. The Staff were all 
appinted in the usual way from among the officers — ^many, like 
vinoy himself, en retratte before the war— gathered at the 
capital ; but the bulk of the troops were of the new formation, 
r 4 yiment 8 de marche, composed each of throe of the fourth or depdt 
battalions of the infantry of the line. One single brij^ade alone. 
Guilhem's, consisted of two line regiments which had just arrived 
from Bomo, and were iu excellent order. ^ Vinoy's ten new r 4 gi^ 
mmt$ de marche were very far from being in so satislkctoiy a 
condition. The battalions that formed these arrived Just as 
they were hurried up from all parts of Fmoa, iniuimtiently 
officered by inferior men— for the depdt service had naturally been 
unpopulai^and varying in numbers from twelve hundred down 
to three hundred rank and file. The breakdovm of the War 
Ministry had affected the French depdt ^tem, like the rest of the 
military machine ; and the commanders, aceustomed to refer all 
things to the Bureau at Paris, must have been left without defined 
instructions till the lost, for General Vinoy tells us that some 
brought with them all the men there had been dime to dothe, 
whereas others left all recruits behind who had not passed -the 
first drills. Hardly any of the soldiers were thorougmy taught, 
and very few had ever fired a shot with the chassepdte tney borSi 
whilst none had ever seen anv real service or any tnixung that might 
propare for it. Of his artiUery, which numbered nine^ guus^ 
loir proprtion to his thirty thousand men— Vinoy gives a better 
account. The division of oavaliy which he wee pramMed wie 
senton toCbdlonsinadvaace,anawasloi!Btto(heooipSi 
tendance, it will surprise no one to learn, was quite ^eqnnlto ill 
work } and, owing to the confuaiou in the War Qffl^ to medjiesi 
staff At all was appointed for some time after tme eoim mi' 
Although the neoeosaiy offiom irm in Faiis aiq^i^hig ' 

On the very day that Vinoy received hie cmomai, 9 oMiboam 
intercepted at Mare-la-Tour, and attoomtouaication 
afterwards ceased. The next eoena of the dnilna 
possibility of his rdease, and V^^e trprit ihcHire;^ 

^ster, matoof mv4 
bihty of the loss of a aooSoA gfeat hi/ 
extncatfrig that alresdy mri eft 
fixed upon him. 
iecopM mtaetiy 
on the 18th of Ang8ft» ei A / 
armieeand the inofMeiak^ " 
sa to be cwried-nttiL'/ 
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VMnfbm in its iray«- 4 ii numBoudlj oomol In itSTiew of itio 
p^tioiui. Tk% mmw uo shown mmtiiig Mots md Votdni^ 
•nd detoeodiDig the Heneo tonmde 6edlk But the Crown 
Prince is supposed ^to hate been drawn on to OhUotis hofore die- 
coTpring the nanh march, and to be only turaing northward too 
tete to reach eren the tall of the cdunnis of MaoMahoni whose 
^octiQii-pomt with Basaine is indicated ebout tarty miles west of 
ISets, near Etain. If is trae that to effeottUs he would evidentljr 
have to force the passage of Uie Msum in face of reristance from the 
Prusrians (the P^ee of Saionv^s Fourth Armj reaHy), heard of 
near Verdun: and Bazaine, aided perhaps bj his brother Marshal's 
approaohi had to break through toe ooraon that kept him on the 
Moselle. But for these obstacles Pslikso was wvidently prepared 
when indicating on his piretty aketoih (what a pieco of ironv the 
words read to day I) the 'plateau oh la Jonctlon dolt se fairo, the 
meeting point which MacMahon’s troops did indeed reach not 
many days later— but reached as prisoners of war. 

whilst MacMahon with four com began his unhappy march 
Arom Oh&loniL ^e XlIP^ was directed by Palikao to his 
support Its first orders were to advance cautiously towaids the 
Aisne, about Craonne, not joining MacMahon, but subject to his 
orders, and prepared to tbreateu the flank of the Crown Prince on 
his expected movement northwards. The days were, however, 
days 01 indecision no less than of rashness, ana that evening the 
intended movement on Craonne was suspended, and changed early 
on the 29th for a direct movement by railroad on Mdsidres under 
similar general instructions as regarded the armies in the Held. 
But ere the rear of Vinoy's Corps had begun the march, Do 
Fidlly's Co]|ps had been surprised at Beaumont by tlie Bavarians 
under circumstances of discredit which time only darkens, and the 
series of Combats in the Argonne was fairly begun, which hardly 
ceased until the Third and Fourth German Armies had shaken 
hands*’ along the Belrisn frontier round their ilDfated prev. 

The movement on Mdzidres was conducted entirely by the rail- 
road which runs through Soissons and Laon. The details were 
arranged by Palikao himself, whose taste for meddling with the 
duties of his subordinates appears to be surpassed by no official 
that any central War Office in France or elsewhere has over 
known $ so that it was only Vinoy's remonstrance which enabled 
the corps to keep its two old regiments at its head. The re- 
sources of the Soissons line, knowinc nothing of any military re- 
quirements in time of peace, were lound to bo quite unequal to 
m duties suddenly imposed on them by war, and an adaitional 
delay was caused by the railroad being crossed at its Ilirson junc- 
tion by the line to Avesnes, which was kept constantly open 
until the Prince Imperial bad been conveyed to a place of safety. 

It was nearly 1 a.ic. of the 3i8t when Vinoy's headquarters 
reached OharleviQe, the large commercial suburb of Mdzieres, on 
the south side of the Meuse. We know that the Germans wore 
then commencing their preparations for following up the success 
of Beaumont, and hemming in MacMahon. But though tho 
action of the aay before had been fought in the same department, 
and within an easy ride of M^zidres, Vinoy could learn nothing of 
its particulars or result To send an aide-de-camp on by the rail- 
road still open to Sedan, to dbpose the troops in hand to cover 
that by whiicb tho rest of the corps was arriving, and to recon- 
noitre along tho other line to Hbeims, which was reported to be 
cut, were ^vious precautions, and Vinoy adopted thorn at dawn. 
The train that carried the aide-de-camp was fired on by the 
Prussian advanced guard, moving on the Donchdry passage of the 
Meuse ; but Captato Sesmaisons escaped unhurt, and arriving in 
Sedan, deliverea bis report to the Emperor. Napoleon, apolo- 
gizing for his own action in tho absence of MacMahon, whoso 
approvfd as Commander-In-Chief be declared *to bo necessary, 
handed him the brief order for Vinoy, ^*Tbe Ptuisians arc 
advancing in force; concentrate all your troops at M^zidre<' a 
direction whidi MacMahon, coming up soon afterwards, eoniinned. 
The Marehal spoke freely <rftbe mieoroduct of De FaiUy’s troops 
the day before, and of his own intention of soon retreating on 
M^zi&res. Thmq^h the morning was passing on, he regarded the 
movementby rite north bank of theMense on that place as easy and 
very unlikely to be inteffeied with. It was 1 r.x., and the Bavarians 
haa been idling the poeltion on Us Bazeiiles side, when Captain 
Besmalsons got ^er of the streets of Sedan on his way back, and 
bad a sorrolinul preolof the reali'Q^ of the disaster of the day be- 
fore. More thap flte hundred men of the 3rd regiment of the line 
were drawn up undertha eemmandof a subalteni, the senior officer 
left with the wreck ; he could get no ojdeni firom any one, and bis 
meh werectamoiiflng ftomthe tanketoboledawsy toMdzibresfor 


safs^. SWangersM&dBlupcmtbeioadbeycsid, 
saw tthsbitaiiu of 9iat placefiyingte Sedan to refiu^aad meeting 
others gdng tom Sedan lo tbw town one rimiWerr^ At 
balf-pa& two Vinby medhred the Btoperoi^ oid^, hni hia corps 
was sUn detayed on the lilhoid behMi whilst hkieeouiudisa&ces 
hto that to Fruiriaiw were in swtos tece rito at jba^ 
The tod ift of Septemher toto Vinew witovt toA 

aid withbiftonaconiqi^ 



htoto etoito^ 
h« rnttved testod ihtolto 
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ky between Uiiis^iAdMaoMah<m on to nomnthto^ ItoW 
guae of to V* Com now came (di and eoOn jp^ 

ofScmr.eent tom Sedan at 9*30 a.ii. with to newiofMpm 
wounil odd of to certdnty of to coming defeat. Paltoo^h lipfy 
tom Audi when to telemph csiried him this ill nawi iris to 
leave Vinoy toe to act for himself. 

To remain at Mdtibros without provisions and ammunltioa win 
to risk certain destruction ; so before dark Vinoy had given Ua 
orders to a retreat on Laon. To torn back to trains on to way 
was simple enough $ but to remove tho division and the reserve 
artillery now colleoted at MiSzibres by the exhausted resources 
the railroad was hopeless, and Vinoy formed his two bri^^es and 
mass of guns into a column to march at daybreak of to and. 
But tho vl^ Prussian Corps, the only ono of his vast massca which 
Von Moltko had failed to Driog up into line at Sedan, was already 
on the way to intercept escape tom Mdilbres, and pmpared to con- 
test the direct passage of the Alone at OhAteau Poiden. Delay 
would’ have been laul to Vinoy ; so leaving his camp fires burn- 
ing, he broke up soon after darkness fell, and by a night march, 
made under great diificultlea with his raw troops, turned tho 
position of the Prussians, and got beyond them. The 4tlk'Septeinber 
found him once more upon the railroad line to Paris without fear 
of being intercepted. An order from Palikao received that morn- 
ing enjoined him to make a stand if poasiblo. But events had 
marched far quicker than the XUP^ Corps, and tho same evening 
a despatch from tho new Government, just formed under Troohu, 
desired him to direct the whole of his troops on Paris. So Laon 
and Soissons, which Vinoy had just occupi<^, were left: to chance 
garrisons, and tho XIIP*^ Corps, solo survivor of the ten that had 
marched to meet the Germans, was drawn in to the capital. The 
first seven weeks of tho war had ruined the reputation of the 
Third Napoleon, dashed the Imperial crown from his head, and 
left his capital a prey to revolutionary passions within, and stripped 
of all defenders without who could avert the coming storm of war. 

{To ht conHnutd*) 
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A NOVEL OF AMERICAN LIFE.* 

IS6 NICHOLS, the author of this little story, Informs us 
that she lived from childhood in Now York, and having 
come to England, she has apparently resolved to givo us a picture 
of life eud mannem in America, oho thinks it necessary, under 
these circumstances, to explain that certain i^uliarities of lan- 
guage of wliich English readers may complain ore faithful re- 
productions of Amoncon phraseology. The conventional Yankee 
of tho English stage talks a language which is partly compounded 
of pure English slang and portly of a mixture of to iaioms of 
dinereut States. For. in spite of the general uniformity of lan- 
guage, an experienced observer can easily distin^ish the natives 
of New England, of the middle States, of the West, and of tho 
South from each other, both by idiom and accent. Wo confess 
that we are not sulllciontly at home in the suldect to be able to 
say with any oonfidence how far the language in Jerry accurately 
represents the dialect of New York. Like other Ameritum dialects, 
it appears to be derived ftom two diflbrent sources. The genuine 
old Americanisms, as tho beat of all antborities, Mr. Lowell, has 
shown in bis preface to the last series otSiglow iV^isrs, are simply 
old English phrases which have either dropp^ out at use 
or whicn were always confined to special provinces. It Is 
rash indeed to affirm of any given expression that It is of 
American growth, and that no precedent can be produced for it in 
84>me of tho old English seventeenth-century authors. Few people, 
for example, remember that tho common exprcisiuti, a party 
** platform,” woa constantly used by tho Puritans before tbe 
Jhwer left our shores. It is porbaps rather more singular to 
observe that tho RepublicanUm of nearly a centuiy has been 
unable entirely to suppress such expressions os tho ** King’s 
English”; and Miss Nichols tells us that she remembers an old 
lady who always substituted ” George a’ mercy ” for I.»ord a’ 
mercy relic, os it appears, of the days when the Oeorgas 
we^ treated with more respect than they habitually receive 
amongst the descendants of their subjects, otiil more oddly, we 
find that the convenience of n decimal coinage bos not quite 
destroyed idl recollections of the old monetary system. The 
characters in Jerry talk occasionally about shillings and pence, 
and a shopkeeper in New York will occasionally give the price of 
an article as seven-and-sixpence, instead of stating tbe correspond- 
ing number of cents. But besides these survi vals of old words, 
the Americans most certainly bare the credit, stub as it L, of 
inventing additions to our common language which we cannot 
admit to be invariably Improvements. We cannot yet reconcile 
ouMlves to talldng about a ** scientist ” or a “ walkist " in plws of 
a man of science and a pedestrian ; and we have stilUtronger objec- 
tions to such aquecr corruption as ** coniugial,” which appear* ouco 
or twto io these pages. It is true that U may be intended as 
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Nichobi liAtf (lone uiieu^b to convincuft ua tbiit, if Ameiitiiin Bodfttjr 
Las not yet .Mtip^Uod ti» with much really good lictien.it proaenta 
law matarials (^iioiif;h which may bo turufid^to account whtui^ aafl^ 
exciting HA any in the Old. World. New York ^\*ould in j dootly quolitiod oli^m ven preiiente hiiiiAclf* Cooper gave mpnUrity 

tothoold typcEi of Imliaua and back woodemou, and likwthoroa 
applied tlic ihuhL ridiuiruble powcre' to inve^dag with a pooticab 
aimo-^phere the l•bum(vlt^^i«tic figuree of New England. We can ^ 
aoe iiu r«MMOH wliy gouiue of thu future nhould h'd bold \tp 
tbe'inirror to tln^ xtiaiipioly shifting scenee of New York scKuatyi 
which, if not {precisely picturesque, LtaUeasl lUiiuiAted and exciting 
ill no common degree. 


ceed.tO'tba«tariiaef«thaAtri>T4tM Wa are boondyto 
M&ya Niohbb' ja not in otntomnloit^ iho coming, novoUtt. Ij 
ehoiuiS(^mydiUl6.notbB^QfYt(4If^ nud has abjricoa>o Qiiilii^ 
ber of obamotera tMMtUNm'witlioutt ranob regard to ooliotwaea or 
unity of tmipjOftti xotydn op^to of obvious iiirtxfu'rieim, aba giraai^. 
proofs of decided talent, and tliore is sumo real fcoebnasavin 
many, of. her. doscfinluma of oharactur. We only rcg|«t that 
tha rather oanihaem' esorMa of s(!eues wa^ no& put* together 
with n/ more iirtialieseiiae of iittieflii. It is often said that it 
ir next tO' imp^lde to make a renlly ( ki'ctivc novel (Hit of 
Aninican.niatttriale. llie ]weplfi aro too bomogtinoous^ there ia. 
cm^unp^eeant inonoteny about the a»|wct ol society ^ there ia-.lUtle 
opjppirtlimiy 'fur those of !ii;imK r.<< and tboso descriptiotui 

ofTtkai^areAqMe growiiis of au old-i^^ttablished ordcie of tVinga* 
whUsh'iare getreraUr turned to account by mtv best, noveheta 
any, tbsttfittli^ we do not consider the oxcuso to be BiifHcient. AVe 
haue^ sumicmn>tliat Amvrica Ima not as ytst j)roducod:tirst»>ritte 
uovelfl^.unlese Ifawthorue^ workn are n» excejiUon, for the i^auie 
reason, that it lias not m-oduced lirst-rate pieta, or schelar^ or 
mOB ofaoiooce. What tJiat reaseu mny'be wc leave to the renso- 
tloHaof the Dd.lVioquetilloof the future. Ihit cMaiuly tvo do 
not admit that poverty of materials can be a Mitilcient cxeuse. 
New York, it is* very true, is not so pictun^squo a town as I^ondon 
(ir ns Pilria; and yet we fancy that a TliAukuray ora Ilalz/tc r^uld 
inaaag^ to discover in it nsssiofte os iutonse and iu(jidents as 
iS any in the Old. W( 

somoyiespecta have the od^mitAge. The incessant inovemeut of. 
society, the ardent punmit of wealth, the rapidity with which the 
eceue is 'perpetually shifting oudbat strange theatre of life, niid .lhe 
variety of tne elotneuts which nm constantly brouglit tugatlior in 
the inost inisoollaneous of populations, should Kurd v be abbj to 
tax the ppwm even of the most imaginative writi^r. The cleterost 
sketch, ,ibr example, in the present volume i.^a ccitaiu Mrs. Mayo, 
who is a dne lady of the Amorioon typo. Sbo i» more veraaUlut, 
extravagant, and clover than her European Histerii ; hIums alwn^H 
endeavouring to dazzle lior linsbhnd and lutr frienil.sby taking up 
inaguutism, or rituulisui, or high art, or inuhic, or poolrv; tiiio is 
the contre of all uiannor nf intriguer d by tLu mhmiiI 

mnbitiou of bci'^ fcllow.kcitmtiis ; ahe Is ue s^ Ilorivy 

Hharp, aud ns clever. ut< dihgiusiug her lu'at tUi.NS(ioss fipiu the 
MiriHiUndihg, wiorld. 14nDal6 ambdiiou must smely have a wide 
ettroar iu a country whore the rights ot women are ho extousive, 
and whbre the cawet ol' llie late Air. n.<l( whows how much may 
hb necotnp)iskedisby shrowdness, inipud(hi(y‘, and an ntfor vvaiit of 
nrhidipla 'J’bb oieeution is nut oqnsJ to the concrifitiun, or Mrs. 
Mayo would ootitle Imr inventor to a liigh degree of praise. As it 
is, she rather euggosts to tis w*hat might be done with such 
materiiibi by uvcainpotem writer than NitisliVK our o.vpa(Hations. 
D'hring th(v}ltstpartx>f bar liistoiy sho is the viutim of lbe cbvvir 
qusok, Ihrr Eitssnoudlb, wJiuse oloquence upon “etepnnl ijoujugial 
love” wo huvi) already, tihotod* Dr. Kitznoudh* biniKelf is de- 
scribed with some clovui'neHs, mid i.^* to our sharp ladlos’ doctors 
W||,Mr. Fisk vvns to our. kcoiiestspecu]au>i>4 in the money inurket. 
Wt^oould fancy that ho is an < iaosmatiun of Tbockerav's J>r. 
TErsndbn, w1m),^» wc reinwnhor, unik rofuge from his iinglii?h 
creditors in New YV>rk. The Nt?i'oiui of tlm two Indies tu 
whom hs vows ‘‘conjugiur’' uUection is u AIlssGroone, who 
inhabits nn aristocrats liuutc in the Fifth’ Avenue.” 
Ilio innnnotft of this lady are Koarocly as uriKtocmtio lui 
Lw houifs *May Ito inferrod Iroru the following Kcrap 
of ' her coam'sation : — “1 want tu goto AI:#*. May os party,*’ she 
says to the dholor ; can’t voti get me inviiod : You uro always 
Oil thick «« boiHn with thorn Mayos. 1 don’t like to lin* m Fifth 
Avenue^ nud never get invited' nowhevo. L bate that ytuck-iip 
MtoDeiins [the other objc«;t of eonjugial attHchin»*ni !, and I want 
to ' gp wiib^ y'OU ami niak^ hav jeabui.s. 1 love to uialia a iuusb 
witb'iOlilli folks.” The doctor ofituins the cowie.l in\ ttulion; and 
wk&blbAtiss (iroene w carrying out lier amiable Kchuiw, Ncimwis 
dftisaa^ uMu Utin in tbir shape of IiIn n^ai who rums bis 

isromiiitigdMrtAlionB, and curriee hinvolf to n prc(?arrnu«i 

JitriOlg' l^ louring ou jH)}yiilav Kuonce in remoter* i onions. Tlie 
j'SnijStkiliSl^' good-imtnm, not to' give it a hacKher imiuo, «of 
AfaMritMUS SOOlSty; wldeh always Hluinka froui cniAldug ii roguo, is 
f(rir«MniUiktOtl^^ ofiidvsnUuors, whomn^t rertaliilvdiversiijr 
tKlfblkbe^of^ sostdiv iaa lUAnner bigiiLy agreeable to uovidl'ds. \V> 
nbiat ffredoin of manners w^hicii allows Dr. Ftts*** 

chameters to bealwn^'s waikingoabout 


the fsst and hoiif vidio^iNwrxiit naao^^!h0 li«r0lMMi|i 

andthen piocesdsitndxw Utnaatt tn dsaSb^ 
the meantime by dmwliig tobsaeo mta jHMnifiai^ nil^^ 
manner in order to annoy, die dalihate ssnslBlIfieanCws^ fmdi 
tbs rather conventional iatoVJdny, who givsshUmuim to4bb.il^^ 
an^ like other tictitloua idiots, has'a bautHif tsUdng the most adr^ 
isiraUy pious sentimonts,! wbi^ con vent hU wisor.l>ntmomlmidb^ 
miaded superiors. Aiid, . besides' all. thassy, there . aas> a^nttmtMvl^ 
of minor characters, all of theoi more or lass origihal,iiid vglAtflf 
with that true Americas versariKty which4atbemosSsurpris^St,p^ 
of'thenatioDBlcbamotsrteEnglishmeS; WecannolVoiiest^jM^tlikt 
Mhs Nicbola has made an amusiim;fddij out of these materialsf Iritt 
the I’enson is not' that there is a want of the natuial elsmeuts 
interest, hut that shot has obvieuily. more characters os herhamld, 
tbas'sbe knowA bow to tnanage. t'Lie story, is mismamq^^ 
AndabsurcUy protracted by seme uirateessary miiaundeitt^ 
w*bich nro m provoking os is go^^ondly the case with* mUspdai^ 
fitandinga in novels. If she would.lisiii her^rif on anetber ooea- 
fiioii to a Hiuuller solectkui from ber portrait- gallery, .and set her 



wftkf ypUbgi* ladies, taking them to coll npi>n Ikdxeininn artists at 
aff^lSiadi^ of hoursi .and id oil' serta of remote contera of tbe 



vaiying^ degrm^of culture^ tbuugb^ ws 
sM of/raokf uriiaog so fleriV* imd changing »o 
of fdncuie to the d^ptba of rmui ought 

I iHBesU^t kontlngf ground for* the cn^tor of t^na. 

iWiadeed ft’orn Vmg at an end of ' the chammtem. 

beoomes u lidn^of Ni»w: Wat 
"‘"'rjliHMsntea UMm a pknsia' 

fiimdi1^iU*t!beiiSnerimeedilmrof'a^ 

its wiiieeif isigm mitssiiiii uk<mt 

fwMat bbmwand^bb lady^ oP 
.ilmlt^0ompossw>tlie ' tgsst ' m 

irtiS^leeil ft setofd 
oai 
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WALCOTFtj 'I'TtADrriOS'S AND C’lTSTOMfl OF CATIIKDRAIA* 

W lv bu \'0 had H(«inuthlufr to do with Mr. Walcott once before^ 
wbeu bo put imib a book on nearly the same enbjecH^ as the 
prcHcnl, but with suuinwhat higher )4‘t»ien»ions. We have an 
ludiHiitiot reuiembruncdof certain herelics who were charged with 
putting, fortli ihuii* crnvN whatever they were, in books, little 
Ijooke, uml tiacU” Tlwto are three welDmnrkod stages of com- 
puaiiiou. It in uut witJiout tutisfaction that we see that Mb. 
Widcott hoH cuim* down from, the “book ” to tbe “little book,” 
as the chaug(.» holds out some hope that he may some day 
cvH}inrato iu u tiuot. Ue is writer wiiora it ia hard to 
describe. Wiebiu a certain range lie has read ni^eat deal; but 
we could .not cull him a welbretnl man even within ^thatr rangSr 
bacuu.sv to call ii xnan well read implies, .not only that he has lead * 
(I *gmit deul. but that bc'haa read it well. Still less con. we call 
him u irarned niMi, bcouuse that, wmdd imply that he Iw not 
only road, but boa learned sfiiuetbiog, from bis reading, ^till.tbe 
miiiiibor of books wJiieb Mr. Wnlcott must biive read moit be very 
f;r(^t, iiud tbe nuiiiUa* of isoliUed ( aets« which ^ be 4ias coined oiT 
fromdiis reading is very great also. Tbe unlucky thing, ia tbati 
he does not know ior ibe^esst what^ to* do with a^iacti whim, 
ho boM^pot bold of it. lie shovels uut bis odd serups^of kAeva-* 
lodge bKiodtiost, with the loosest connexion, or no. connexiou at 
uU, between caob*. particular’ limt n ad the facts which hap{iea to 
bo eei oil each side of it Di Mr. WalootFs former aud larger wcujcj^. 
(/o/MmkVi, uiioriy oonfused ox was. the way ia whieh. Irie^ 
inatoriuls were ibrown together, still, theft was. a- geod dehl 
real infiittnation soatitevud tiboui here aoitkthoro. Thought aqpoiwi^^ 
who kuew nothing ul the sub)cot could have loarniMl^ nothiv 
IrouvMr. WMcoU's Wk, yet. a person who nlnxidy^kiiew a^gopS 
dual could easily pick-up. a. good. diad more. The pjrosent hikiki tbfti 
liUle book, is idtogetber* ul^ a lower type^ it. seems like Uift / 
weepings after tbu lurper book^ tbe gleanings after the vintage f 
bat wimu the vintage itself hastily raoehes. to the mcaania> ol< 
Abiezer, wc.oaainot sperd^of the gbw^gs as exactly the ipleaoiiiga 
ot Kphi'mxa. A mass^of^aiories^ old and now, ndevuut irnalaM 
having mma or lass te do with* caibcdral churcheiL an 
tlftowu/tugeciier without iiny principle of arcangentenl wiim we^' 
cuH msUo out* Thus a*e liplit by cheuce ou p.^7X» We then 
Itfid ts umuber of iicadings^whW seem* to Imve ludhingi; to d4 '* 
mth*ouv'iumiiier) excepF tha^ iix most of then the chiiw^ksdifte^*. 
in one way ur luiathar isMuea in* We find tbe snteimititttnft; 



UtedinaH of the Cathedial to be bar^ with^theu^f^ 
ibis waft done “ whoa lieiaiy the^Seoonddiwied a 
If we turn to Mh WtUoDit’a lufMioe, “ 80£*rttihlMl^ 

say, p. 2 o 6 of tbe now fifiehif 
bo oxtHfcifed iu tbo cose .ol' apariino 
ooneenied was mv . Ibuif]^ the* SeM ‘ ** ' *“* ' ' ' 

iliat it was uut the Cathiedtel.oii^.J 
dioetn whose doers were. than, od^ 
though b^uueif.lhretiaDtor^i 
on Minting os a busuftisaa'heu^,,^ 
of hts i^4gina4 ** menaalftienn^ 
ltU(iis«adiiUia» arceua^” 1 


B.D. bwiggcue.f 







viNNKU» ogMitr MMMdly, -«« ^N'Mld <ib»t fim 
to l h ghmd mmhmA^ i^F#tor4ii^l|te ; 

<tod>^ we go on«wilb 

mammt nt lliioge htwiiigta cme w^km i^eeo eoniie3dan''«4tii 
41uirtfiidoom ; ww mp«h» oeQ|4e«iMfo ««t^tlie doomt^inl, 

^ hiiit wtogid therey—d luiw tigothe'I^Mm ^ Sfe.'iPettVe 
niyoMdi.lh^ Sbois ogiimt AvdiUhep Bom&eei vnierwbovo irobea 
V A^ieMpbte^oimiii^j g^ttaiedr ^eiy ‘poMibly tbe doot wee 
ifaet, tm MsftUdy maathe JOewi oidio ^ut it ; very po«ii% 
\|be Aiemvialiop were bttaetel ie ; <lMit not one of tiieio 
Ikiogele teentdedf ell tlmt^MjUknew C?iBitd $»r9 u. rettltorunt 
mmakW wHIeli oney imply ^ahuttiag the doer, out doea not 
owirt it *The WipehiiOBr Annolt epoek of o ^^^fpratta dhi« 
nenidc ioior Scridfiicittm OmitMiieMfm «aohiopi>«^optim et 4iit«r 
J^neBV)LoiildoB«^^ ei cwnuttoos otnett FotUi.” This is iiUi 
<leii dletinet ^ llie Antiiihi of fThomoa W 3 pkas wo do dml thu 
doom I' but It ia notfoaid whotbor the doors wero abut or op«Q,«iudl 
tbe^omt would bo moro^iaturesmo If wo coneeWotb<un open 
»tfaau«shttt, 'Jfbo Canon of Usnoy tolfs us/ what we sliould not huTo 
learned from any other source, that things cnmot(> a stand-up fight 
haforOitho chui^-doora (**liaUto contlietn inter pAZtos ante feras 
>«0cleeue ’’}f iir whiebeoeemlof the Archbishop '« {KMplo werokillod. 
A prudent Bean wight indeed baro ehnt tiio di>or at auoh a 
moinent ; hut tlio^fiict le net rocofded, and the scene would coHaiuly 
be muoU grander if we conceive the door open. And then about 
Ibe breattplate. Kr. Walcott tells us thot tlio Archbishop wore a 
broaatplate when he went to St Paul o. Matthew Fens arms him 
milk a breastplate, or rather aooat of mail (f* lonratus''), the next 
day when he went to St. fiarUiol<vu«w*H ; the natural inference is 
tbatj alter the treatuent which hiapeople met at«St. Paul's, he took 
to bis fleshly arinour to dafimd himself at St. Bartliolomew's. ^VLio, 
in tlio special pvominanee whdoh Mr< ‘ 


4ia 


not atu mtOif mtat it haa to 4o 
-iiiwuMvbf|£i^ "Kar ^ does it wiiiba^ aa >as 

tKCAkott'that aiwusowdMHPOtidDslM bimilSbM 
•midina dboiU ke Jinown^as aBsimsiy wMA 

we onee kmm w ^wny dletinguliiied Bean^ now 'dlte 

Itrad, ^notinanyattoial thw behur aonoi^twlWIoiQ 

Moslolio^llgr in w hivodiimiso, bat who neTertbalais <de^ 
ihU leMs^vt Irom ^a^Usanery, on the meowed gmuitd 
pka Ueed^watva piggury, and ^bi*ro a Bean Um^waa aOeonevv^ 
Wodiim a«ppao or two Sihtnrwuy nodwoflitd^lbaC w* 
W|kK>tt*sdU liieK liae there led idin to toll a aiovy wbiob bad 
been already told by netronger hand. Kvery one .who baa read 
Prsfsisor Btuhbs'e prehioee to Huger of Elowdeu wUl mmambsr 
vibo vivkl dtscrtpikm of the maeniian m' noihti'eaeptiou of Arsb- 
<biahop Ueallrey by iiie dividod OVeidar of 'York ; how itbo Obedr 
stop]^ aingiug nt the ^biddioff ^or^thod^Rseaiitor^ and hKwr ibo 
oanohis wero put out at the bhUiijig of tho Treaanrer. 3)hattbA> 
^e wfiich Mr. Stubbs tells eloarly and vigeaoualy, and wilh hi 
diiunatio conception of the paHa of the asTOMil aotutS; is told by 
<Mr. WMoolt tfi a {lull aiid UfiitaM way, is no more tliau ^we 
tsliould expect. But «wo were puaaM when wa ^reatl Shat 
all lliia tonic '^place whan kbo ArShbisiiep-^auire alfictly 
Archbiehon^elect--** had come to inquire abont tho^persaoutton Of 
the JewH.'^ t^o such snotieo won montianed m jUogorfa'Stevy,taild 
it M^ued odd that, a^^ the scene in tbo minater took plaeoon the 
vigil of the Kpipiuni}, Geoffrey shniiki have come toviuqttiffo' into 
the niassiicre ol the «hMv*4, <wbioh did not happen tiUMmh fdlh. 
A little light atuuo when Mr. Wakutt went on to si^ that^* the 
Archbishop retorted by having the holls removed and ,kid 
fAeoarM, ami pnitingiho ohureh ander<au inundiot." For tbU 
there yao a rohtrunru to Banediet, wbiOii wo v evitiod, and tbas 
found tlmt Mt. AValoott had mUially oonfoundodibecomunr Of She 
Arobbialiop^olect So York in January with the coming of sVUUnm 
Loogohaitip, Bishop of Kly, Olianoelior and Bogato, in April, 
did auBo to uiquire about the persottuiion of the Jews/' ami, as 
the Uim|>ter rttuM^l io receive huu as Legate with a paoceeiian 


and the riogiOK of bulla, ho orderad the bella to bo put, not into 
tiio oanh,'^hut oil tho ground (*'in terrom deponere ii^t'’),aiul 
put the CnnouH oiiil Vitaie of Uie minster under an intordict. 

After thiH we neoil not irouhlo oniselvss any further wAh hlr. 
Walcott. A iriaii who cannot dWiaguish oeSweon iwo aueli 
famous men .an Archlushop (ieoflrey and Bishop Wslliam Loag- 
clmuip ims inisuk' ii lus etilhng when ho nieddiorf arith tnedinsvil 
01 etdosiMs 1 (/h 1 uieit»*rs Wo canool ihinJc that Mr. Waloolt'*) 
greatest otUnt would bo likely du hnog out uuy thing of any great 
valul. iicio we ha\o hie Bweefiitigs, eweepuigs ciasii^iKi, as he 
tells us, to be p(»palar, [sic |, luid matiuotivo,*^ but for 

which tbo coDimou fate of sweepings iMonia to u« to bo tbomugb^y 
deserved. 


TllK .BOOK OF TIBS FAKSl.* 


Walcott gives to the Daau, 
heanisaea^o {mint of the atory and the way of spenJung at the 
time. Tboro ia no mention of tbo Dean esi^ecmlly resisting the 
Archbishop ; iho resistaneo ia attribatod to the Caiuma generally, 
the Bean bring, in the notions of the thirteenth century, only one, 
though tiia chief,. among tlieir number. Mr WnlcoCt no doubt got 
hie Been from tlio words of MnUhew Pari^, when lie says that 
Boaiibce exoommomoated the Bean and some others decan oai 
et alios ajcconimumcavit *’) ; hot it is aoinowbat hasanhjiH to 
leap hack £mm this tb the maciusion that the Doan shut the 
doors, or that the doora wero shut nt all. 

•Mr. ^Wdeott has by no tneanti worked out the forhlo subjeef of | 
doors. For instance, he tolls us that ** lh<* gicat doors of a 
Cathedral are only opened for tijc recigitipn of a tioverngn or a 
Bishop.’* Our nwii experience hardly bearn out the Pn center of | 

Obieheater on tliia head, .as wo have often gone in by tiio great — 

At least thO/gveatoatwdoors of a Calbedml when tiiore has been 
no tioveiaign any where near, and when the JWsiiopiias come in 
Another win’, 'then Mr. Wulcott giv<*«u^ Ihw sad storv of the 
** gross exin^fteea which took place at York au Siuevo Tut-sday, 

«• TTIUOM it* Am 4,„mranc« i. (itmrtw ol a oeotiiiy ii(to wM atm 
tOJMRthti Wl, and b»w 1^. UU- u.ariv l<«t hi* bfo Ij '/J,, ^ wnr%S»t«iik,»,ti 

b<*.k of »f««iuo oil m*tt«t» conoMitod witL Jo than* «d 
of p„rtioo..f .prioultur^. lt*i.utho»iiudeditor,mr. lltmiT Mt^eOi, 

fflT’ " Atta oa aroyoT«e«^ tlu-dum of York Itn^Tol n 3*^ 5S3ut%2SIl 

2^ mIK, d I^oTKt^Jir w A nW “f ^dxhe »«>«kablo tact £o W di«play«d.ia 

twnpoHDtf tbo cunoHty uid reaeanh of Uie onthudiMl wilh tbo 
*W !.«« *•>.. Scotch iWmrr and U.« cool iut^aiOBt Of tho.pwti- 

frf « iTl w« «’wL« otdaiwi. aboll«oAi/tt«/'k»«<kc»nota«tSl*no»lytbow*«ltH 

of a limitod expiricaco, bat esoaunc* oko, at a kiu^b vbieb givt. 
fea»i^^ ,^.aAowar«.yto*o^^cd to go rt«a. t„„ci tlmr portly cad .ttUla^al appea^co. 

r!!?Ti-f.f tho likcliott »agge»tit>B» and diocoveriM of mra of authority upon 
ifto hnoKtog ipofiooAl tjpbiionaad knowj^o to 

“ hearmeaiKs. whorait woulduotdo for tho tnimpi>t to have an 
;* ^.'** ”*‘ .!*"** **?. uaewtam aoand, aud trboto uiquirirra uiigbt aapoct truMwortby 

h^ — ^ri T im tf ••twfw.eo in makio-' up thririainda upon dobateabk quostioM 

rnS^ilb^Mmi^ mt «iK«fo.dMra.ia at.HU«hotoii8bfy wwkad ^ T.!? J 

uiatiaatHuilt/1llbihatt1^ama<ldii8R>itJMriaboat martia&o “^ad ttiotaotok^fy, luTartfbuachM of natural bulory «* 

_ . or phy»ical aciwicc, must hato boon maaterod, and were aiaateivl, 

* # a . Aethexaogoot his^wofk wav encyelepmdic, BO likewise must bsvo 

•It MWi»qiat» »in 'apyg Mr. IWaieoit’s JiooJi at , baeadhe iofoiraauon and the lanroing digwkd aa preltmiaanr t.. 

jMliM tOat'iMi pt aMe ja,iaaiatiwM /rita ot datw, ! the lumkruikiDir. .ijtwt ogiiealturlata who hore pot beyond tb'" 

® ?i** •tatawaat j btannah otoga ofignoraaeo'WbiChaataairatorowliau'VfTby “■bw"l( 


obi aaiiaa>taat<BWig>»baa>ti<htf01iiiaa of JfaaaialfoOalfoatoali," 
oifliiryafc lh a aM aairf ooBtgaivtiitMntiHkaa 
wauMbrOB <«HP*** urntmagalmiimim 
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; dtotahtg ” afo>aw«io how foUr th* fliut and aoeudd edition* aati«- 
ttad.anaclati<Ri)>4md 4ww aiitbofitativa wereaeeouated Ibe leioon. 
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before ua he haa not been contented to reat upon hie oarii or tmat 
the reaulta of half-forgotten laboun; but« fri>m the nuuw of notes 
and criticisms with which he has in the intcrral kept his know- 
ledge in rapport with the age^ he haa rewritten page uponjMge 
and chanter after chapter, so that really tlio Book of the Famh 
now beiore us is almost a new work. In the new, as in the 
older, editions, the same handy and exct^llent plan is adhered 
to, of printing in large text the details of the author's own 
experience in mixed nusbandry upon crops and stock, under 
the head of Practice in the Four Seasons of the Year " ; the 
small print Indicating that the matter it convoys has to do with 
other modes of farming than mixed hubbandry, with external 
opinion on special pointM, or with explanations of partidular 
operations on scionude principles. In short, the original plan 
and arrangement is wisely uniuterlercd with, whilst, to keep pace 
with the advances of agricultural snence, the matter digested 
into pages and sections is oftentimes essentially as well ns appa- 
rently now. To judge by the portrait of Mr. Stephens whicn in 
iho edition of 1871 occupios the samo place— opposite the titlo- 
pago — that ono of his own short-hoin bulls occupied in that of 
1851, ho has lost little of the imtural ibiro \ihich carried him 
through his original task, and we recoin mend the contemplation 
of suen veteran vigour of head and body Ui those who Lave doubts 
as to the combination of the bucolic witli the literary life. It 
has enabled him to carry through a third iA^sue of a woik which, 
even apart from its practical authority and tApeneuco, would still 
boar witness to a very uncommon giasp of miud, and no incon- 
lidorablo gifts of stylo and composition. 

The only omission wo regret in the now edition is that of the 
short and simple autobiography which in the edition of 1851 Mr. 
Stephons gave of himself, for the encouragement of pupil farmers.*' 
From it young men proposing to adopt taiming as a profession 
would loam that^ after receiving a libeial education at Dundee and 
thoUuiversity of Edinburgh, he ivcquired a thorough knowledge of 
farming by placing biuiscif for three years under ono of the bo&t 
farmera in UerwicKshiro, and working with his own hands at the 
same labours ns the hired servants of the farm. Having enlarged 
his range of observation by a year of foreign tmvel (it was just 
after peace was restored at the end of the Peninsiilar War) ho 
took a farm of throe hundred acres in Foifui'shiro; and in tlio im- 
provement and roclanmiion of this — its soil was ludilleront, and its 
ouildings dilapidated — he acquired all the agricultural wisdom 
and experience which have stood him iu such stead ns a writer on 
kindroa matters. It was there that ho introduced sevciul im- 
provements — i.o.f feeding cattle in small iiumbora in liainmels, 
instead of iu larffe numbers in large oouits, and confining |>hcep 
upon turnips in winter with nets instead ut hurdles— whicli ha\o 
been generally accepted, and which still hold their ground. Hut, 
as years have come and gone, the march of improvement and in- 
vention has broken new ground, and the changes, if few, have 
been important. To quote from tho now prelaco : — 

The Twmhislo plough, by ils ca\v nuxlo of r« .'idling n deep furrow, has 
iht it In the power of farmer* to * vtenU the rniigi of the fo<Kl of plants by 
Increasing the friable soil of this itiMilar kingdmn. 'Ihu reaping- 
maefine swteps S\mxi tho corn, in regard to time, m the ratio of ten to one , 
with tho gruund prcniircd for it, thc**toam-ploughHiipcrnd<4 a l.irge amount 
of AiiiniMJ power. Tho locomutl\o of the )hii table Uiraihiiig-imuhinc, in 
oonJuncUon with its collaborator, the btiiim-plough, seiiMbly c(.oiioniize<i 
sieam'iHiwcr by being alternately tmplo> wl lu important operntiens, liiiano, 
with lUi eheiiiioal (oinpevr, diasohed lionca, iiitniues niateiially nil tlie 
green iroi^s. IJnsctMl-cake, with its congincr'*, ncuimuhtrs fle^li and fit 
on the live stock in a given time in an incuiekil ratio. Ihese new things 
have die|)lactHl many more iu number that wtio in uao. 

But time and change have not led Mr. Stephens to alter bis origi- 
nal piogrammo — the threefold di\ision into Initiation, Practice, 
and jRealixnUon. Indeed, fur tho student who lays himeelf out 
to master the first part it is but fair that tho third should 
remain ns a homo Souch$ of encouragement, after the copious 
detail of the second part. The seemt of initiation io, in biiof, to 
add to tho best liberal education lessons of experience gut by 
puttinff oneself in tho place of tho hind, tho cowman, the plough- 
DOT, tno labourer in every phase, and by observing closely and 
diligently the modas optrandt oi the shrotvdest and most practical 
farmers. Not a little, too. depends on a study of untui’e's face and 
wf^s. WoaUier pro^osuos^ ootanical physiology, and similar de- 
pariraents of science are shown in the first part of iho Book of 
the Farm to conduce to the making of a successful farmer. 

Our author's ideal farm consists of sonio fivo hundred imperial 
acres, cultivated upon the system of mixed husbandry as tho 
safest, most instructive, and on the whole most certainly remu- 
nerative method of farming. On the principle that you should not 
carry all yoiu eggs in ono^ket, there is an advanU^ in having 
stock to fall bacK upon if grain is low ; and it must be hard times 
Indeed if there is a concuri'ent failure in grain, live stocky and | 
woolr Set down on such a farm, we are launch^ on the great | 
field of practice, and ore introduced to the ploujrh at work, I 
tte carts hauUng manurt>, the thrashing-maohine mOying Che air I 
wdth its whirring noise, tho cattle in the steadinM the sheep on 
the ittxnips* As to this last process*, we would mee little Ibr the ' 
of any farming nonce who, with the j^aitt fiipietbms for 
ki^raUag or netting “ breaks" or oompartments^inei^iteKlCin^ 
at ikimoft tot regulating the amount of dry fi>dw teibtepto 

ymfifirtf fcr pieu^ipg up ea^ stretch of break at aean llMfieMed 
^ leiri^ving the manure, and so forth)g}y«A Inseo- 
to go through the to 


ensure success. As regards ploughs, there is none in our author's 
estimation to approaill the Tweeaosle ploii^lnitsoptoftssto make 
a wiilo furrow, for pulrerising the soil quiwy witi Its deep and 
loosened furrow-slices, and for its easy drsii^t in nropoft^ to 
the weight of soil turned over. What otv English ploughs S^ in 
lightne^rs to the ploughman's bond, they lose in depth; and their 
wheels also compress the furrows oyermtich. From we coind- 
deneo of authorities we should be afraid it Is a true bill that 
ploughmansliip is on the whole yery mediocre ({ 549), but 
that is no reason why we should not make sure of the best 
implement. Now the Tweeddale plough would seem to com* 
bine eib ctive work with small expenmtuie of power, ^ and to 
be invaluable in stubble-ploughing and going deep into the 
subsoil. Its use* Is calculated to revolutionize winter plough- 
ing, and to expedite the work of spring, by its depth of furrow 
crauicating, or elso for ever burying, the root-weeds, and by 
superseding almost all cross ploughing, harrowing, and rolling 
processes. What Mr. Mechi will say to Mr. Stephens we can- 
not pretend to divine, but the following Quotation will show that, 
whilst possessed of the Tweeddale, the latter does not envy the 
most modern and scientific of farmers the utmost successes of 
steam cultivation 

Until tho introduction of the stcam-nlough not a word was heard in 
Scotland of the advantages uf deep ploughing, though Lord Tweeddale bad 
been pi .lotising it biiccessfuily for several years. The slpam^plough was to 
insure deep culture. As >et it has given no instance of deep piougldng be- 
yond what couJd be executed tiy hones. As it aoems to mo, even the best 
stc.itn-ploiigb, ivhich Foivler’s is h( kuoi^ ledged to be, is not capable of reach- 
ing dce{KT lhau what is attained by a pair of good horses. Lord Tweeddale 
tiled steuni'plougliDig many years ago, and bis experience brought con- 
\icflon to many mindM, that whenever a really substantlaUy deep farrow was 
iittenipUd to be re.uhul, tho cost and trouble of steam greatly cxceeiU the 
cost or horn-liii>our, and he gave tho bUam and betook btinself entirely 
toliorsiH. No bt cam-plough Appaiatus has yet been constructed to go to 
tlic depth of the combined action of thcTwe^diile and trciif'b plonglis with 
soxen nuisch — twenty or twenty-two inches. Ploughing twenty inriies deep 
with botii ploughs and seven nnrses along with six men— two to turn out 
tlic bouhkis encountered by the plough— incurs the cost of 1/. 13a. per 
impel lai acre, 'llio previous thoroiigh^raiiiing eo^t 5/. 91. 6</. the acre ^ 
lioth pruccsics costing 8/. za Cd. per acie.— -i. loS. 

On such a vast question wo can only any, ''non nostrum inter 
VOS,'* Ac.; though it is just couccivablo that tbo march of im- 
provonu^nt lua} ho making its way past tho earnest nnd practical 
votornu who him bcoii nod noted so much. Just so it may be doubted 
vvheihot, with nil the store bo sets on liquid manure, and his cx- 
peutnee of whnt tho sewage of Edinburgh has done to increase 
the value of land in its environs, be has quite risen to the *^high 
arguinont” ol tho Warwick nnd Leamington scheme now in 
puigre^'*. hut this is only to say that knowledge is progrebsive, 
and that there is no suSh thing as finality in science. 

We cannot attempt to giro tho faintest sketch or abstract of the 
farming operations through which the author conducts us, even 
under tho head of winter. An idea of his research and resource 
may be gained by two or three joltings. Thus, to meet the 
question which is the most profitoble breed of sheep, he brings 
the contlicting testimony of two very bniinent breeders j one m 
iuvour of crossing Lincoln owes ’^th gigantic Hampshire rams, 
tho other, to which tho name of Bakewell of Dishley adds 
weight, of puie and small biccds, as realizing the greatest quantity 
of meat imm tho smollest quantity of food. As to ** concentrated 
cattlo-lood,** Mr. Stephens's witness, Dr. Anderson, adduces testi- 
mony uf a dniuAging character. It seems that food caimot be 
conccniiatod but by expelling water, nor altered from its usual 
stuto without the addition of somo stimulou^ which the farmer 
may far more cheaply purchase and add for himself than get in a 
uinuufacturci's inixtiirp, in which the aromatic or bitter inn^^ent 
ia tho exciue (or running up a bill to thrico tho cost in wSidi the 
lugMfilionts would stand the farmer. As to the cooking of ibod 
tor cat tie- fattening, Mr. Stephens's reading and experience leed 
him to coucludo that on ordinary forms it is not woitn the trouble 
and expon^re. Upon tho most economical use of straw— another 
moot poiut in these later years— Mr. Stephens holds a media via. 
Some advbe not to use it for litter, but to let the beasts lie on 
deal boards, and chop the straw for food. Others adv^ocate 
littered straw as tbo means of ensuring to ensuing crops the com- 
plotest advantage of the dung. Our authoris opimon is that a part 
of the straw ^ould be cut for cose of consumption ; part shren 
uncut for promoting accretion of saliva through ^mewing, and part 
albo — we have no patience with the haid-bedadfocates— as oom- 
fortable bedding for the animals. 

On rinden)Ci*t, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot and mouth diseatatOn 
animal pests, and on the commoner disoasea of live stock of yeimue 
kinds, tnese volumes will be found a sufficient bwA of referelioe. 

heresoever we have tested it, the oracle haa been 
explicit and unambiguous. And it is no little to a 

book of such dimensions that it is well written, wtUKwl 'fine wrillnm 
and sensibly written, without mmiing into the dWaetio yetiy ^ 



unreservedly commend his new aditiQl^ ttd mmoM iMi 
for the ogricultmul future of this oountnrtf Ikoeidd^iiae jmlt 
on every farmer's boolo^. Jt is 
within four covers all the book 
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tbeaif wlikth ho hM good for udopting. Tbuo bo dfMi aH 
really vivid picturo of tho visit of Efiinbanias to CoostaiitiiKqpJa 
The hmued, ilKtomper^^ iiiuddio»hoa^d, and utterly uoroMoiH 
able old man makea on ungnuBeftil appeoroneo in tbo capital of 
the ICinpire* having tom a number of iutelleotiml grievanoes oubof 
the grnvo ofOrigen. * llo i» lient on making Chrvsoatom join MiO' 
in hin donitnciatioue, or, faUing Ibis* on treating him as a fnvoam 
of heresy aiulii personal enem^. Omysobtom, though not exactly 
n polite niRii, is oaroful in hu Itehaviour. lie on'era Epipbanius 
the hospitality' dtle to n brotUor bishop; Tvben r.^quested to sign 
tho decree ngAinst Origen^ ho declines to nnticipato the ikemon 
of n Council ; he only intorlbres to chedk tho pioccedinga of 
hlpipbamtts when it is likoly that they udli lead to a tumult' 
in ctiUTch and a dietuvbAiuiC in tho c:ity. Epijihanius at lost 
liegitiK to see that ho liOs be«Mi induced lo seek doubtful einia 
uudesirablo means, and retires from CoubtnnliDO]d©, leaving: 
CbrysoatoDi master of the ftiUmlion. Hero Mr. tStepbens should 
liRVo left oil'; but ho procoTfls in tell once moi*© the old story that, 
on porting, Chrysostom and Epipbonius eatih predicted, iu an ilU 



1 bisliop’’^* This ntory \s supported by the authority 
of »Sozoinen; but it is iinprijhable iu iUulf, Us ii'*'o can bo accounted 
fur by Bubf^K|ucnt eventn, raid it i^ quite at vai uuico with tho con- 
eistont and oixarifablo vorsinn nf ihe conduct of (Jlirysnitom wJiich 
is adopted by Mr. Stopliwis* We arc iyd<ibtL‘d to Mr. Stoj)hcnft 
for a good booh; wiiich would iuiro been still bolter if llic author 
had oxorcisotl with u little more Ireedoin his uiidoubtcid right of 
nyectiou. 


TIIK ULU SlX^KliT.* 

G erman uoycIh and jiovcdieUes traiidftlod into Engli^'h are 
bcgiiiuiug to oocupy no unimportant place in the general 
litovuturo of this c<)Utilry. A uarbacli is pretty nearly as well known 
cuk Mr. Trollope, and lie by no rnonns Ntnnds aloiu}. Hitherto, 
iiowovcr, Fo far as we know, Madame Warlilt’s novels Imve Hot 
Fiiceoodod in linding lunny lOngliFli readers. ITcr f»'Ma nnd her 
fiold lUio lm\o boih becn translated in America, nnd from that 
couutvy huvo found their way tothiB; but tlmv luive not been read 
!-n widely as they do.^fTve, Thu Old Afaid s Secnif wliich was 
publisiiotl in (loramny so Jong ago as iH6S, under tho title nt 
J)(tB (/vhcwiuibH aVr <d/<7* AUnnauUf was produced in Ainevira the 
jbllowing year, 'I’hal translation did not take, nnd llm book faib'd 
to liavo anything like tbo circulalion in America or J'kgland (luit 
the oripdnnl had iu (lennnuv. **ll. J. C.” has now given a new 
tmnalation of it, nnd lliougli we cannot entirely congratulate liiin, 
or mmo proliably lier, njiori llm reproduction, still it may be Miid 
that ^h© nook lias hten brought out at ii con\('nient .«eason ; and, 

f >ri«tod mid got uii a.< it is, there is more jnobability that it will 
lavo a run than tliero vas iu the rase of the .American translation. 
'J’liis novel is the earliest of JMadaino Marlitl’s books, (udd I'he 
and ihu Thurhsffltm Tides were publisliediu 1869, and (u^idaxw 
i8yo, and both (»f tbesi- books arc written willi nue.-e c(»nfi(lence and 
b(iif*h than the e:irlii*r one. Rnt tlm plot of tho prc'enl book is 
bj^itp inenns iiifeiior. 'riie interest of tlm <torv i'* w<'ll Mi^taiiu-d 
IronVlla* beeljuilng, ami is kept alive to within a few pages of the 
end, wlirn the secret is uvf alcd, and the tiue ilinmetev ol Old 
iMunir-cll, which to c.xpevi^nced veadcia of jomancos required no 
I xplioniilon, broiigUl out as clear ns noonday. 

't he K’l’oe i" laid ilia leinote country town in 'riimingin; and 
il, i,' interc4ing to foo how in all her books the unthor,....s clings 
to ihal. lo ordinary tuioplc, iiiivoiuantio diatriet and ;m I-? so much 
ii'iu:nKv «)ul of it. The story onenH with a li\cly description of a 
<.u'riage a(‘<idcnt, in which no hones arc broken, but the ilranwii'^ 
j'irf^mur lno(> lo walk homo along inuildy lanes nu a wet nnd 
.‘.Ini'iny night, their horati hu\iug broken loo^e ami joined a 
c ivalcade which was conveying 11 wandering Rolish cmijuror, 

I J’Orlow.-ky by name, anil Ids wife nml thealrienl ]uopeviic8 
into the town. The next .«eene ropivsents the perfonnunce of 
tho eonjurcr in the t.oMj hall. 'J’ho program me was attractive 
and tho hall tniwdul. “Madamo Jl'thlowskv will appear im 
a nmidon in aniionr. s ddiers will diM‘barge loaded gun^ ut 
lior, ami rhe will ml the ^ix bullets acroJis in thu air with a 
atvuko ofhor AVord." ’I’hi . exhibition cnuie oil’ in accordance with 
til© nrognunnie. Minkime l>'()rloW‘'ky, a beauliful, goldeii-haire-d, 
Fad-Iooiviug woman, the wife of the I'oiish Citoinror, with whom she, 
the daughter of a proud 'riiuvinginn family, had eloped, ciune on 
the FUgii dres.>ed fanla^iicidly, and lonU in*r place heloro tlm 
gums of tlu*. nix soldiers. 'I’liey llred at the \viu\l <if oomniami, and 
who foil into her husband's arms mortally wounded. It was 
arranged liiat tho soldiers ^Yere to bite the bullets oil' their cort- 
iidgC8 when loading, and letnhi them in their umutbs; but one of 
tbtNiiii a-mv couniry lad, dismayed by the i rowd of people, imd 
lo^tliii pra-souco of mind, luul lailod to carry out his order-*. He 
iiod loadfid with, tlm bullet^ and in the discharge had kiibd the 
nctUafaic Juat bafure her death, wbic.h U touchingly de^cnb^d, ^ho 
oittruata lier^lUUo daughtor to bor busbaiul, ami with b.e: hi^t 
bmttb uiakan him promtso to place her with sttmo 
fiituUyv nnd.sopivtaln hex Rmn tho stage, IIe.rr Hallw ig, a wenithv 
eitkm tiiitiorlakoa tha^ chM‘gO> ami takoa the child to hi.s home. 

wm'ibrhoaitud, woakmaD; but unfortunately for tlm 

7f^ Stcnti* Oy K. Marlin. Translateil the Gt^rmin 

by ll.^ C. Lomto: Strahan^Oo. rSyi* 


heroine of the meco, ho hu 


woman. She will have 


tiu awife*-a stom ctuel^ Calviniatie 
QoUilng to do wrai . " a play-actor’s 
brat.” She will not sniibr her housc^ ‘Whieh aht^ hu^hepl^ u a 
temple of the Loid^’’ to be poUiitad ^ ihe child of 4do6ifi<oiiiaai 

who has lieen so vistb^ ]nmiihad% the wrath of the Ikad.” 
two sons, grhn little paraip>iia of puzitanioal vistue. ai^ a. sour 
fetnftlo servant called l^rednu, au|i|^ her. Bat Hellwig is i^nn^ 
Aud Imlicitna D’Orlownky---^^ little Fae^” asehe is called-^ bosbc,. 
guileless, Biintiy little soul^ is duW installed iu ibUi, to W, 
biileoualy inoonffnious honseliold; lier life is very iiusenkble> but. 
it is beamble tiO llollwig dlea l^en she is in aespsir; but.tha^^ 
Old Miiid here comes upon tba scene, aud tbnows irom. tmie 
time a gleam of sunsbioo^of an aftornoon or evening saushiue^ 
upon bor dUmal little life. Bbe iallellwig^s aunt, and for boma 
time alter Lis iniirriAgo she bad lived in the family^ l>ut sJia had 
one failing; she wiis an enthu-siafttio lover of musio, nnd os lAwlrica 
cxprcbsod it, *‘fibo* never could bo preveotsd from }Uayiag on 
Sittidny i(ftrrt)ouni4 ])roiiane laclodius and unholy iuut>kK Tho 
mistrcM had put heaven nnd lioU before her but all was no 
u.^o. . . . Mr. llollwig hod yielded to the will of. his wife^ and 
the old maid was banished up lo the top rooms of tho backhouse.” 
Sho nnd littb Eao beoamo great friends. But all intoroourse 
between them is pvohibiteil, and has to be carried on in secret. 
Fari is kept an a monial in the house ; but, in spite of much hard- 
ship nnd rnisciy, hIio grows up a boautiful, lugh -spirited, sohle- 
lieuried girl, and tJirougb the secret iuterviv.ws with Old Mamsell 
she hocoine.s educated and highly cultivated. iSuch a life as this 
is of neccBsity monotonous. 'J'hore is little or no incident to^ 
rcliito, but tljo interest is kept up by the occasional gliinpsea 
given into tho life of tho Old Maid, and the gradual working out 
of tho central idea of the book. iShe is supposed to .have 
formed something like a m6jtallMn(fe v:iih a shoemaker's son, and 
to have been the caiiso of the diatb of her father. Her Hecrot, 
which lias very little to do with the story, in tho refutation c.f 
these cahinmios. What that secret is wo leave untold. The 
render will be .satistied with the diSmuenumtf and with tbo ultimate 
destiny nf little Fno. 

It ib hardly fair lo apply the same stnodard of critici.sm (0 a 
(ioriiinn that one mey apply to a French or an lh»glish novel. 'J'he 
authors of tho three seem to look on the object of iiction 

from widely ditVurent points of view. A (rennnii novelist, 
nj>eaking ‘.a in*nilly, devotes hiiusolf to the d^wcliqum^nt of idciiF, 
and mak*‘'« ki.-^ ehurnctiTH subFerrieiit to his Fchome. A French 
writer occupitis liiniHtlf in anuhFiiig paFFion, and an Engli.sh 
■writer in delineating churacter. To c.ieh thordoro a dill'erf-nt 
.slaiulnrd of oritici.'-ui appliciihlc. A'uu cannot riunpare Iklzaii 
with Tluickemy, and sav, for instance, that Beatri.x l'.)smoud is a 
more truthful creation iliaii .lulio crAiglemont. Tho ono is a study 
of character from th«' obj^‘C^i^e side, the other n sort of herineti- 
rully .«ealed bottle in which (ho various shades of tho passion of 
love are unclosed, nnd from which they are brought out oim by one 
to bo s»bjeet<Ml to chemical tests and made the subject of a jiibyevio- 
p<ycliologieal lecture. So with the book before us. It docs not. 
do it justice t«> compnro il with, for instonoe, n no\ol by Mi>H 
Yongt- or Mi>. (haik. Tho object of the book i.s the exposure of 
the truo rliiiraetrr of a sour puiitnjucal SimclimoniouFuess. Thu ^ 
dilfeomt actora are i.'roupcd round this idea, aiuliimiic ea(?h in their 
own way to coutiibuto lo its development. Madam© Hcllwig 
the embo.limeiit of the idea, and Fri*diica the cook, and Advlo the 
worldly widow, nre eacdi, os wcolvcr vessels, Ih© rethietion of tii? 
idea in* a subdued form. John conimtnces lif© under thtf same in- 
tliuMice, but being a .‘*ii()ii;.»er man than his father, who for the siik^/ 
ufjpi'aeo yiebkd to hU wife, he emancipates himself, uudundori au'A 
bright guidance lo n totally diilbroDt lovol from that of bi.^ 
family. The op^Kisiug clemmils uro tbo Old Maid and Folidtn'^. 

'Pile )i\ea of boih are made wretched by the predominating cunt ; 
but while the (*no cseapoH from tbo inlluonce ot il by practicavl 
bauidmiout for lile, the olbec lights on with youth und slreuglh 
on Jjer side aud comes out of tho .stiuggle viotoriouflly. .For, with 
a true Ncnse of pivi'lienl juatico, tho author iu the end turns th© 
tables on the hard, ^lony-beartCll Madame llrUwig, and shows 
bow milfghtenmcnt and truthfulness of character gain the day 
over thu sour hypocrisy of an austm*© Calviui.sni. 

At the sftmo'iuMe, Tooked at even as a channel for cxlribiting 

^1. I : VI- 1 ' 1 ! 



krength 14^)11 thi.^ character, and hns .succmled. At first she 
recalls tho charming heroine of a recoil I ly published English novel, 
My LUtk lAidfj, But the lattei'^was w(sll drnwn only in her childish 
days, when slm was wandering alniut the gainbling-tablea at 
8pa, As a ynimg ^ko Im^ume vapid and ultni»eouiinim}dae«. 

I.Attl©Fa© ” improves ns- she gn-o^s oldeivand tha didiiMNiliou 
of her -ohftvacter as child, girl, aim womait is above tba avamga. 
The otU«r charactera me less Hucccssfid ASicharactan, thou^ ^bod 
enough ns media tor tho doveiopuient of ideas. liellwig, ao far aa 
he goes, nud Henry, the inan-sen*aut, are both fatrlv £me. But 
Madame Hell wig is over-drawn and uniuituTal,' J^d, though a 
good BpiMuraen of a womfui’s conception of a liar^ eleracbaimet©r, 
could not exist in n^al life, aud Oh! MauieaU ia-too Skatch|ritaWaa 
any clear impression on the mind. . 

One .word as to the inorita of ilia tmaaUtioik, It ^iglik Ips 
bettor, And it mi^-ht be worse. ThaittmtotaK^h^ rafiio&aed 
sfdrii of the original, but the styjo oftnuailiitioil 
tlian iiinglish. Expres^ons ooetir tbraiigIbiQM tlm 
tvould not bo used by a 




male i^aUn, No tmt Ommj of 

latton, in Mooilmio wWk mhoi^ or clMlort 

scenes are tranaSimned into Bogtiih l^leaa and soei^eot woddi h%in 
permitted tbe Toniwladini d4hia diania sto 4Ri^ long abstrect 
aiH^hes at aach dber and at 4Wd|;.ilMnHa Tbis inaj be German 
idiomatie wnting, bnt it is ^not ifimilib* Mor would they 
allow them to tAe in wun^tlie ^ Ohe^Deiir in tha free 
and ea^ wae they da A (Biwania^ may use the worde 
“ Mein Uottr* much asim^BiidWihottmiiialda^ a 

Frenchwoman '*^Mou dieuT” ^But an IBnglish lady would not 
make use of tlio eqnirakat gismi by tbe tmnliiator tmlem under 
yexy exceptional emotion. Bbe certainly would not m ^My 
.God ! b^ oarelese ;abe 19^*’ whan ehe w>m{4aiiM»r as Addle does, 
a stupid hoummehl. i^l'he^iiUeMiua It is the 

secret of Old Mamaell/* iiot**^lhe seorst Of an efe maid.** The 
word ^old maid'’ soggeets ideas incoasistsat with- the nurposc of 
the author. They siieKSst the 'Gentian conntortiart of Uie rVench 
♦‘ riOiUe lUle/’ which is mot at all what is tiiteoded. The ftct 
of MamMll beiiig or not* being im old maid* has \DOthbg to do 
wiili her aeoret, llut^midiig ib^ idight hloinishea in^) condder* 
atioOf thepnbtioharerraejmiito to grateful to “ 11. J. 0.” for giving 
them in an English dress, and in a ooureuieht form, this interest- 
ing story, wktoavposiibly may call for almost as many editiuna in 
this country as it has already done in Germany. 
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with ^ *aaaatore bjhge e m >tey b 
King Edgar!” ne mtoiti^ oomw 
■ays, ^*deairea to batt 

tha smna wMaB9t ikm ^ 

messenger at oaoa ealkhto> a awmsrtimrtaWWb^ wtA SigftM 
mother Mda bim ^ hold tby implons daqprt da miMied m a 
prinoft^a meemnmir ” yeVby.ebgi^ obaoiiM^ tim wotfb 
kinbldns, and Uie earden crow, cMiton eertain ^amoa1it of ea^ 
pidtm in tire mhid of the 6sdtoa hair.” WhUasnattoii iioftitt 
in suspense^ and it is yet doubtful wbethar Duke WUUamVi 
may wnt aoeoeed, there happily enter as i&om a joumey me^ 
pamck and Flowers; they make obeiaaiiee to Edgai^” ai&MreB 
Uospatrick, oatehing night of iho masssagsri thus ndb fohl of 
him : — 

kiukye, .thy stthtio ilippery magus hath Upped 
The ottnieon biooil <»f twlra t«a theiuuuul Baxiin«, 

^*ho«e spirits ory iloud to ilwiwni ftw vongeuivs. 


The messenger apparently, unlike the reader, seems to underatand 
what ** this Saxon Qommunder ” mieaas, and ^wisely enoi^h 
** begins to turn away.” lie is 400( late howesar, for Goapatriek 
cries out to an atteuiiant ;— 


'Af«ure.lhUamoeth4seal etttsin 
Willan thsmstls'i* ittwpMt danjen htoP« 

After A brief Juatorieel eonveiaatioti ^Bdgar, aanounelag his 
intention of going to SootlaiHl, thus urges oasto ttpoa»bis motHer 
and sister : — 


MfNOn POBTS.* 

O N reading some of Mr. James Ballantyne's shorter pooms, 
which are almost all in tho Scottish dialei^t, it hnn occurred 
to us that some of our Houthem bards would do w<dl if tlrey could 
each entor into a kind of poetical partnership with a Scotchniaii. 
Just a.s ivy disguises a plain building, and moHs a ruitcu stump, so 
does tho Scottish dialect, to the eyes anil earn of all at lesst who 
arc bom on this side tho Tweed, dl?gui<w» pro«/*. AVhen ** so ” 
written SAC,” oud ‘‘from " ‘‘tnu*/* when ** down” is ‘*dnun,”and 
“ imwt ” is ** maun ” ; when the ** mux i?* ” sings and tho *’ cu?ihai ” 
ia uQoing, it requires all the sagacity of n prnctined critic to detect 
the iiupoiiture, and to tiiul out how comuiuupliicn ero tha tluxiights 
that are hidden under one of the finest of all dialects. Would 
even Mr. Hallantyne, for instance, liave \ cut need to publish ftuch 
n verso as tho followiug, iiuIoas ho bad tirst uireiuUy conceuM tho 
rihwsence of thouglit by the S<M>tch woidn? — 

Oh, y<iu nyc lealv' tlic iiight 
^ WphTKU',>w- ile*t'iu gicry, 

Slliliillt' «)«• fh'iv: iivinht, 

W liu hut nu«ivn(U»ri' yc ? 

It may be objected that the Scotch, for whom no doubt ho chic, fly 
writes, will not be <lecci\od by tln-ir own dialert. Hut wo must 
remember that tho Scutel* uboxe nil olliors a patrintio pe,iplo, 
nnd are ready to hwullow, and at tho sauu' lime hwear they like, 
ij(»t only Scotch oatmeal, but S<ntch p<<elry. Then, too, 
though they tnlk Scotch, tlicy rwtd for the lun.^tpiulouly Kiigli*<h, 
and »o even their ayis wax douv<ihouio pkasnra from their diiilcct 
when prinf€d,aiid way bcmsosoiiiowhftt deceived hv it. Such being 
tho case, why slioul^ not soint^ of our own minor poeta hire a 
Scotchman tv) put their poems into n Scottish dresj^, jiipt t^n Juicy 
sportsmen when going to shoot in tho HighbimlM employ a Scwtcli 
tailor to convert them into llighlauders'' The di- gni^o x^onld bo 
found to bo OA completo and as (ulxurntagoouH in tJio one c^.m? 
the other. 

Mr. Ballantyne, befthlce his shorter poems, hns written rm 
historical play in three nets. It innv be lo<»Itc‘l upon a kind 
of continnatiou of Macbeth^ rcpuf^cnling it dofM^n im idtmt in 
the life of Mnlcolm Canmore,the son of ItoiK-nn Kii^g of Scotlaiul. 
The reader is kept in the. best of coin panics ; tor, with the exception 
of a 6axon clown and a Scottish iieasaat, the only cluinu ters who 
are not of royal birth are tho riieward of Scotland, -i Saxon 
Commander, a Norman Commander, a Ilighlnud^f-'hicftair', and a 
Caledonian Druid. Wo have Kdgar Atheling, who is deserdaid 
tbe IBaxon heir to tho Englisli throno,” hut w hu, for all wu 41U1 
see, might just as well be described a>i *^1hc Kiigli&h heir to tho 
Saxon throne.” .His sbster 'Margaret, if sbe were nut u Saxon 
heiress, wo shonld have mistaken for an Kngli di (^uakcrc^'-, so 
closely do her sentimeuU corre!q>ond with those of tho l^*ac»* Svk. irty. 
When her mother urges Kdgar to fight ngain.st Harold, Mingtirci 
makes such a peaceful speceh that Edgar in admiration thus 
brooks in upon ben— • 

Such fwntimeitto become a cex, dcor sivier, 1 

Whose gtjAtle patleuce tfunnphs oVr iidHforf uns, 

And tcaCfto men the vijrluo of c^ndurancK. 

Ifet wo^d 1 fabiaUStocemiy mother*# eUhns. 

•Asrt,tlittM!,#lcac iuaer,<ibr Ut« kmyou licsrino, 
may not nuao a laiwo ngaiiMt King D.».reld. 

Metnwlidle4lrere «titon^^a.iii<^^ from a journey,” together 


• LiHmMtif W retor.dfimMT. % Jmaea iM3bmtyae,.Aathor ef tho 

EtUabungh oiulimadan Blaetofoad Se Sosa. iSyi. 

%W.Wrtfun Smith. 

;Ctoa/ in iJffMm : Tmm to /Fto GmSsi. ^Ttomm ItoiiUah. 

XrfMidmit meitoS- 

vdi Cto»ir4rP- dly'Wallmi tmma^ Jtomd|Bns 

FrevertAC^ 

ijhturmur. Sy'rnmmaXmmDt mnd 

ImrgbrAatf ACo. 4lyi 


Than luidtci, dear mother 
And ai«tor i thy tnuvaUii^g-gtMir prepared 
W ith All iUiSpAtch. 

or course, if Kdgar had not boon anxious to. show that bo Jmew ho 
was talking poo try, he xvould, oa ho .whs addressing bis mother 
and sister, have ftaid your tmvellingrflear.” llut^ jiiHt os in cun- 
vcrsalinn xvo uoxcr uKo*“thy,'' even when addrusamg one person, 
so ill dniojAtie poidry iho chametera nover ueo “you,” even when 
uddreshiug many. ^Vant of rqiaee keeps us from ileacfibiirg tho 
grand plot in the Graiupiam Mountaius of iho Highland chkdtains. 
It i.s interesting, as Mliuwiug ttot At thlV early porioil “ tho chud- 
Uius of free Cahnlen ” word so fur civilized as to UUk very auich 
liko tho eliarnutors in a melodrsma at an Kngliah, or we ought 

C 'rhiipM to say, a Saxou, country fair. Ouoof them, addreiaiag a 
owlaud peu.Hfmt, thus erica out : — 

A vuHAt, louluitd A«nf I Tho otouatoju Gecl 

lloU' 4 110 04 )tiimtmioiiwHh thy st'rvUn 1 
Nor fJur ht thou look upon Uioauiiwanl flights 
(X‘ th<‘ proud of tlio sturiny North, 

W'iMjru I’lvovtom’.H star slilncs with r«tplsti<l«iit light. 


Kveiiif Uie HigKlcud gentleman had Miked toriso,.and biul left 
tlio Kun, and the Ht >rm. tiud the star nlontviho basu .Lowlaud *serf 
would .scarcely Imvo undrretocHl him, as More dues.iKd mm tn 
luivt) beou imy interproli r present. Ancient I’istol, ml wlreiu Mr. 
ballantyne’s chiofiaiii^ would stum to have formed tlmir style, on 
It amnewhut Hiuilni* «jcoasiiui to«dr a boywrtli Aim to “ 0A'|wmnl. ' 
liut even tho hoy was not agood outuigU .ViwucU ^cIioIhi' to (iisf’SNrt 
in Freucli ” all that w in flMiiil, .And wu doubt if the first of (iAclii: 
scLohu't4 would have bcou able to “ discuss ” all tliin iniiuiitain 
fJael’s ” ^»p<H*ch. 

Mr. riiiuih, the autlnjr of VilUtyv Li/^ md A/s&Ar'.ir,. linding, wa 
HUp(K»^«', lik( imuty unother wriu*r, thdt hh versllUsdiim dutaito 
won jjo rtUfjitimi, romplaiim of “thi# pruMiIc age of poUlies oTkI 
riiougl) happily he himwtif can b*^HAt of frientlM “who 
arudimiwn to some pootic^d iHtle.” lf>butonotnpprecUled 

Ilf re on lluMOiiv plsuot, which, os be tells uh, is dimly visible in 
the iimuunvnl ut Lleaveu,” ww kintl tbat in Iiia “ Itolkou ” be 
nniy bo wt'toened auioug the immortnl mouH o| the poetM.” Wo 
would remmk by tie' way that tbu iuiuiorlul suidsHeeni to cIioohc 
tin jr asvioc iiUv^ lather to niiit tho cenvsaioncu of Mr. Smillds linen 
thim from any /fiiiiiliirity of uislos. IVo sheubi lutve scarcely ax- 
peeled to li ml Di. Wiitis next to Prior, nor tScolland’s Mary” 
H'pamted only by Mr.*. Gpiu from tho spot where 

'ih> tt '> Iviylvr, Hu^'c, And Hniiuuli More, 

U i[h inyihdltt gone before. 


Surely Mr. Sjuith, w!e-!i it h time for him to ontor “dbn Aoersd 
w«it of the Mu-iv.,” will only have t » quote Un*. following 
Innii hifj.pnem ewlitlcd “Tln/Kmigrant’e FttrswelJ,” wlien Im will 
at once gain admitUnM;e as a true jM^et, and a scat Homowkere m-or 
to Hannah iMuie : — 

Troni lie- piairip wild snl jud*-, 

Wlu’O- lh«' hosO)-' t )»)<.* Hr; l;s j’m:;; 

I'joni dnrk .‘U)d dz<k.<fy W'krl, 

\Vh“K* flu* Ik'fce hy.vrM’t» er) in;: ; 

Shi ll vfi> look bai‘k to t !)♦•', 
tfilleT'l.iod <rt laaey.naluiin*, 

'‘A* Uli th'; irc^'. 

I limlmg of our dear r< ittlion?. 


Tlreso ainflPiig uh who are pfuitoAiH.d ndfh the itie.'t fliiii wuA,«'e te-- 
icamlaotouf the Antfisnf iJrjun^S,anil laf^e nlrnwt apers«Miiljut‘'r>.'-‘ 
tn Qm^t^n imasioj'.^ <»f our IskiiiJ, will vff;itnre 1 > le.; . 

Mr. ivaniiAh’spoem. Itianwlon;.' a-. <;(e#Ar’H inroads avoi-^*'S»hoi 
usd as dull iiui immtive is inlereHiitig. :\ i the Aumo tm)-; v;.* 
RUst admit that it 15 origirial, m>d in wry far ii^wn be ing, ' 

it limfc sa’^pcuUnl, a m< ti^d vareion 'd’ tin- history of the A*je‘di" 

iana todSriteio. We have tho su-ry told noni tho Hnfwh pojr; 
>f viow, and if the vatifMis spsttkow, Druid slid 
Wwior Uhref,”arc toyoiicl oieoreire ^ 

so/kirearfhat they owiW ih^ as wall tkey coiOd talk, and g»ire 


Cmv vofik A beating tlmt the poem m ihuf be bre^i iO ^ 
triumpfaent end 

tberefere, irith wbnt bmte be might, , 

Kept on hiiif jovniey iktemih iKe night i 
And, forced agiliMt hiii^SU te dee, . 

Led baeir bii,anny to the tea. 

^The maieb wee l^g } but, without stay, 

He reached hie ehlpe tiie Ibllowlog <Uy, 

llien, at the eecond watch, with all 

Hie (brce embarking, eped to Gaul« , 

lliia defeat bad of cooxae been mainly brought about by the 
war-cbariots, which went — 

Hweeping the plain, in rlrdf^ va«t 
And formidable, hooking the ilanke. 

We can fully sympathize with the po^t in his wish that, while 
such a nover nmitary operation was goin^ on as this ** hooking the 
flaoks/’ scienco coula. 

At that awful hour, ' 

Have given to aeronaut the power, 

Secure, us now, to range llie eku'S, 

Where dart, nor fiercer sliaft may rise. 

We only wonder that he does not add the wish that with 
the aeronaut there might have been some Special Corro8])ondent 
well disposed to the British side. Mr. Kentlsbj in describing a 
•tmrisei talks of 

Tlio still'sccumulating tides 
Of fluid glory. 

Ag wo look upon his book and the other minor poets who are 
gathering thicJcly round us, we feel inclined to change two words 
in his line, and in despair to lament over 

The atlll-iccuraulating tides 
Of fluent nonsense. 

Mr. Lewes, the author of St. Crosg. is so far familiar with 
Horace that bo can quote frolb the An Voetica : — 

Pictoribus atqiie Poetis 
Quidllbet sudimdi semper fuit lerpm potestas. 

Convinced of the truth of this, ho ventures to make dawn ’’ 
rhyme with warn/’ and to caU such lines as the following a 
sonnet 

With Wspping Sailors did fho painter find 
Companions coarse, congenial to his mind ; 

And N’ortbern Farmers aeo the poet please, 

Of transf'ondantalism antipoilus. 

We hope that if the Board of Trade over takes courage to try to 
reach traders who palm off all kinds of rubbish ns sound wares, 
the poets may not escape who, nt the bead of their doggerel, 
write spnnet or oiie, and, without having gone to the oxpeuFc of 
purchasing a rhyming dictionary, yet veuturo to deal in rhymes. 

AniUr Tl^air. thou^ it is only a republioation, has a merit and 
an interest of its own. Its author, the crippled son of a small mer* 
chant and farmer in Scotland, by his own industry and ability, 
and W the help of an excellent parish school, first gained a 
^^siuaU but seasonable praforuient^’ for himself as a village 
schoolmaster, with a salary of no loss than forty pounds a year, 
and next the chair of Oriental languages in St. Mary’s Colleg€\ 
Hi Andrew’s. Wo are not inform^ as to the emoluments uf the 
laa|^ post, but as his salary as schoolmaster had for a great 
nunrlsr 6f years been more than equal to his wants, we can 
picture him to ourselves in the decline of his life — when we 
consider, in addition to hU high emoluments, his knowledge, his 
power of expressing himself, his reputation, and his sound health 
—08 frequently apply bg to himself Horace’s lines, and saying; — 

Quid vovCAt dulci nutrioala maju^ alumno, 

Qui onpore etfarl po^oit qum scntiat, (t cui 
(jrntm, fama, valctutio coritingnt abundo, 

£t inundns victus, non dcficioiito crumonn ? 

While ho was still village schoolmaster ho published Amter Fa r. 
It attracted Jettrey’s attention, and was favourably reviewed 
iu the forty-seventh number of the Edinhw^gh Jievietc, In the 
memoir of Tennant pre6.xed to this little volume is given the 
dWlowing extract fix>m Jeffrey’s review:— 

Perhaps ve have detained our Englinh readore too lon^ rrith our two 
tunef^ connirymen — referring also to llogg'i QM§en*$ Ifake, which wai 
reviewed at the same time. They ha\e noither of them, wo confeh«, the 
pathos and simplicity of Hums, or tiie onerKV and splendour of Si'ott, but 
they Appear to be persons of promise ; ami, at all events, to be sinaly worth 
a wh^e osgelul or ordinoiy songsters fVom the Colleges and cities of (he 
l^uth. ^ We leave them now to their fate, and if they do not turn out well, 
we tmgofie to be more cantious in giving out words of good augury ibr the 
future. 

It is curious If, as wd ara informed in a foot-note, there is a bit 
at Byron in the passage about the Colleges and cities of the 
South.*’ For it was 1814 xrhen this noniee appeared in the 
Edin^h, and by that time Byron had written not only his 
EftgM finrik nmd SueicA but also* the first two cantos 

of Chili Jloi'bld, and three or four more of his finest poems. 
Whatever merits AMier Fair may haye had, however sore 
Jeifiroy may hate stiU felt, and howefer .good a Scotchman he 
imf have boon, we should have adarwy thought that he 
would have ventured thud to chaUengfi oomMriiaoii liettveen 
and Byron* Anslgt Fair^ as fity- ito m jAot of ^it is 
oonewnpiedi ia not .unlike the old ballad of 


AiMck^stigrmgvIolu^ ^ t 

And, os iim up-IMw fgiieimJkDU tlmgium ; , 

The gash’d aimweandsd sir whlwsA aufUifya iSMil^ 

As when on soBiiiier sms $0001002 nin 
Hath tSur drought bodnnoh’d the tsoder graai^ 

If clianoe^ fa pleasant walk along the idaio, 
jBrttsh*iw with foot the pearl-hung nUdos you posk 
A troop orfrogt oft leaps ftom field ofgiaiSf 
ManboU’d iki line, a nml unseemly rsee, 

They h$lt s^poce, then vaulting up they fiy, 

As if they long’d to sit on Jrls’ bow on high* ^ 

We should think that publishers would find a much more profit^ 
able trade iu reproducing poems like this one before us, wldchf 
though not of the highest excellency have yet .merits of upoM 
own, than in bringing forth poems which, if new, are neverthejbhH 
utterly vrorthlesa. ♦ 


KOTICE* 

We leg leave to state that toe decline to return reeded communt- 
iations; and to this rule tee can wake no exception, 

/ 

The Saturday Hrview is duly registered for transmission abroad. 

The pullication of the Saturday llmnw takes place oh Satw^dag 
tnonnngsy in time for the early trains, and copies mtfy be obUtinee 
in the Country, Ihrouyh any Kewsayeni, on the day of publicatiOH, 

Neatly all the back Numbers of the Saturday Review may It 
obtaintd through any Eookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Sh'eet, Stt^d, W,C\, to u'hom alt Communica* 
(tons relating to Advdiisemenis should Hketoise he adA essed, 
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«tf Mr. DiotAXU to Manobotter hu boon a Tory 
Xyirik ^beii^ bitterest opfionents own Uiet 
Ciqjl^fil^^le (AU^^rgiNiuie weUt and the fruits of a long- 
(furiii.iiaid.oaiwi^^ organusatioo were Apparent 

rnoegitilofi the obief of the partjr« Popular enthu- 

t ndotir of rank| the fimhion of the hour, the aolid 
'iqpper clumeep the generoue liking pf the molti- 
e fbr a iF^Vn who bee fought hia way\o the top of the tree in 
» of fiudii^ef die greatest obataolea wat over barred the path 
«f an tingUidh politician, all combined to do honour to the 


the hour. Bow tiiia happe^ in Manchester, which was once 
4 hoc|^tbeodatmiMf Lil^ may be accounted for in many 

diSesatit ivca)r% although, mere la always something more in 
popoiar ovents than can be traced to preoise causes. In part, 
|U> doubt,' Mr. Diasasli was reaping the reward duo to him 
for hsVing, in wd teeth of the party now bent on honouring 
hint, CHtSoi die Re^m BiU of 1 867. He gave the people 
their votes^ ai|d the diet oonsequence was that ho was ousted 
Inotn power. ^.Now that bis oppooeuts have bad their spoil, 
aiM Imve done Swj JitUe fbr the English poor, and are halting 
In elm Mg phrASes but seeming afiraid of their 

mnna sbadnH^ thrplipiple ask whether Mr« Oibsaku ought not 
to here hia Vhe untmown ia always magnificent to tlie 
infant peKlioia%|K^d H mqrseem to poor men as if the leader 
who 4 »ml ftp wlr^e andedoested the Tories might, if he 
Weto f^owpa a ehaiiae, ^ wondefful things for theme Calm 
ipi^ ma^ aidumwladgaftiit Hr. Gi.AtMm>Kw bad mticn to say 
on ma sMt arken^lio aiguap, as a &w months ago be was so 


gpb[0 M^ butpeonle who go tq Man^esUr 
Mm hatmsn% amt draw oarriaga# through 
" " ‘ a, ai^ it ta not rery 

laaAEiti the author <n 
^enefaoter of die 
mwsm may 
roe unithe two Very 







nities; be keepe the Bouse of Commoaa up to its higher 
lervel ; he can bo reserved and retioent when prudence oom^* 
mands ; he thoroughly understands the conduct of an Oppo- 
sition. In whatever fight tlie matter is loqked at, it may bo 
fairly said thke Mr. DisitACti has earned the honoim now 
vouchsafed to him ; and those who see noihing in hia poUtioal 




demonstration could not pave bean attempted ; 
Ltmt If thm had been nothing more than Conservative organi- 
^we^n to oomtmtnd success, such su&eas as was achieved 
oould never have been obtained. It is not diflicult to under- 
atand how those olassea which live somewhat in the political 
world should have been attracted by Mr. Disraem's coming. 
They have been so disgusted by the innumerable blunders of 
the present Ministry, by the arrogance of its leader, and by the 
gross ioeompeteneo of some of his minor colleagues, that 
they not unreasonably feel delighted at the thought 
of enoountering a statesman whoso blunders, if many, are not 
recent#^ They daay also have naturally wished to show thoir 
eympafty wi& a publio man who has never been tame or 
oonunonpli^ie^ whose audacity is unrivalled, and who can 
sdwitys apeilik ^ give his hearera a little to think over 
Wnd fts^ember. But it ia impossible to attribute the 
euboese of PIsraVIiI^ visit to the mere irritation or admira- 
4doaofpoliUofama» His triumph was as mucli a popular triumph 
as any ovwr aaoorded to Mr, Gladstone or Mr. Hhight. Real 
WtMrkmg-men applauded, bbaet, and shouted for the hero of 


about him,, it had at hast as good grounds fbr Its enthusiasm 
as ordinarily justify tlio exoitemont of the hour. 

But when wo pass from Mr. DisRAtuV rocept^ to hie 
speech, we feel that we have got back to the publ^p qieakeir 
on whom much adverso criticism has boon so often and so 
justly bestowed. We find ourselves in a region of diijgllisad 
platitudes, of half -reasoning, of sentiment that wiK not bear 
discussion. IIo stated that he hod not come tp make a party 
speech, and the greater part of what he sdid was a panegyric 
on the English Constitution. It is easy to pralso the Qusxw, 
the Lords, and tlio Church, for at this moment no one of any 
importance seriously thinks of attacking any ^ the three* 
But what was wanted was praise founded on jusf ground^ and 
a dofcnce that would endure investigation. Mr, Disrai^,! so 
praised tho Crown and tho Lords as to inspire more (Ibubts 
than he allayed. The two grounds he selected for admiration 
of the Crown were, tliat the Sovereign by long eiperienoa 
controls and aids the counsels of Ministers, and that English 
monarchy is a cheap form of government. It is quite 
truo that the Queen has had long experience, is on ex- ^ 
cellent woman of business, and can very often help those 
whom she is consulting, altliough ono of nor very first merits' 
is that she has loyally followod the advice of the leaders of 
different partjes in succession. But tho worst of praising an 
inHtitution for a temporaiy and occasional excellonce it that, 
if this particular oxcollenco is witlulrawn, tho iostitutioa 
itself may bo unjustly despised. Mr, Di.suakli, with a reM<- 
ance on an ignorance of history in his hearers which no doUbt 
a long experience of masses of Erifflishmea amply justiftqd, 
appealed for an illustration of his theory to the inemoiy of 
Geohok hi. No appeal could have been more unfortunate^ 
tlian that to the memory of a priac^< who certainly reigned 
long enough, but who, after thwarting v^e policy Of the'ablsst 
, of his Ministers, was nearly or wholly imbecile fbr almost 
twenty years. What oid to his Ministers was derived from 
the apathy of a selfirii reclUHc like Gkobox lY., or from tho 
boisterous frolics of bis succewr? No English Kin^ lias 
really aided his Ministers since W iixf AU HI., with the exoeliiioii • 
of Gsoroe llIJIlL^^Ha.. beginning of Pirr^s Ministry, add the 




of Gsoroe ll]y|IIL^d)(|^b^inDin^ of Pirr^s Ministry, add the 
Gonduct of feigns would at the present day be 

considered As for tho cheapness of 

monarchy^ ^ ^ Queen fbr her 

personal/^ one, and that 

is all 4 ^ ^ Mr. Disraeli 

wont of our 

monarchic^ " ^ ^ ^ 

formed gratis^V.^ ' " - ^ 1^ to undertake 

jtnportant duties fah, , This is an 

unhappy time at w)it{h«v^v tment. It is 

of course undeniable that Of Gmr for 

drawing up tho Washington TrallL ^ a Mar<|uis, 

and that ibe country so far got mku ^ 
erldbrmigfat reply that, if mney 'd.^i»omo 

attention woum probably liave bsearwestoirea 
meiiyV worth, and that it would haifs been a tnuok, 

bare paid mainr ftonsend potuida to a man cooi^ 
Jpl^loiikfjRw dw ^ 

'ill mnft oihurik, Ut. I>iMUiu,n»M m obMrvMiim iAmIi 
iMsiWk trpth a b«,Aitei7j,Mn«f«lw)ad/to 
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bd fiop<^1cA»1y obstructivo and to eet thomselv^a againit 'the 
body of the people than peers might be whose peerage was 
only for lifo and who hod only tbemBclves to think of. Bull; 
it is difficult to iind any solid ground in bis general 
dissortation on the position of the House of Lords. 
He said tliict under every femi of gov<2nmi«it a Second 
Chamber is necessary, but diat there can be no Second 
Chamber worth having except one like the House of Lords, 
and that to have a House of Lords is a special English 
privilege. This is a most melancholy view of human nffiiirs,* 
and as the wits of the rest of mankind must now be set 
to work, by the instinct of self-preservation, to see bow life 
oan bo carried on without an institution that cannot be created 
or Imitated, something may be discovered which will lead 
England to suspect that its privilege, though fortunate, is not 
absdutely essential. Mr. Diskakli also referred, with the 
satisfaction ho has oileu betrayed, to the days when the House 
et Lords wos under the guidance of Lord LTKUinTasT. There 
tmM not be a greater mistake tlmn fur any weli^wisher of tbe 
ifeuae of Lords to seek to renew the days of Lord Lyko*- 
.HffKST. The Hodae of Lords under the guidance of Lord 
Lyndiiurst was simply a slaugh tor-house of all meusoros of a 
Liberal Administration, not iMcause tliey were bad, but be- 
' osubs to .allow them to pass would tend to the glory of tbe 
Whigs. It is precisely so iiir os the House nf Lords has 
emeboipatod itself from the pernicious counsels and un- 
%holesoine induepces which then prevailed dial it has 
Ktgaioyed tbe conUdence and respect of the country. 

Mr. Disraeli devoted the greater part of his speech to a dis- 
quisition on the Constitution ; he attacked the Government 
' '^th considerable energy uiid success for some of its recent 
bhmdera; he ventured on some extraordinary statements os 
to fbroiffn policy of the country ; he strove to show that the 
oOuiStipn of the agricultural lalxiurer had greatly improved, ne- 
'OOtUldug for low wages in Dorsetshire by the ancient partierpa- 
t^n of hanen and lalKmrars in smuggling, and standing up, in 
a maimer which hi the leader of the agricultnrnl interest was 
highly creditable, for the right of labourers to strike for 
wages so long as they keep themsolvcM clear of professional 
sjghators. But he hod scarcely a word to say which could 
guide Conservatives on any of the cpioations of the day. The 
only litinisterial measure of the Hession which is supposed to 
be pare of the real Liberal prognirome is the IkilJot Bill. At 
the beginning of die Session Mr. Disraeli announced that he 
would give the Ballot Bill his ibost uudinching opposition; 
but ho was absent on the occasion of the second reading, 
and he had not a word* to say about the Ballot ut Manches- 
:ter. Here was a measure now pending before Parliament 
which ho hod pronounced to be most tiaostrous, rotrognide, 
and uncalled for, and yet, speakbig in the name of bis 
party and ^livering its programme, he had not n 
word to about it one way or the otlier. He 

attacked Uie treatment of the army by the Liberals on the 
ground that they had concentrated the array in England, 
were going largely to increase it, and wished to place it under 
Bcicntihc olfioers umM>uuected with territorial influences, and 
that thin England nns menaced by all the dangers which she 
used to dread from a standing array. If grounds of opposi- 
tion so aoriouB are to bo considered to bo those on which the 
Conaorvativo party seeks to stand, they certainly ought to 
have been niated last year when the abolition of Purchase was 1 
under discussion. At this moment Mr. Cardwell is seeking ^ 
largely to inoruase the number of the standing army, and to 
disperse it over England. If Uie localization of the army 
dissipiites the dangers which Xlr. Disrarlt apprehends, he 
ought to have owned that lo ftir bis fears are removed. 
If tbe localization of the army places each locality at 
the mercy of a portion of the standing army ami its 
seientifio officers, wlnit is a leader of Conservativea and 
OoDStitutionalista fur iniless he exposes and atlon^ta to de* 
ihat the whole scheme ? As to iiiiance, again, Mr. Dtskacli 
was wholly stfent. He may not ns yet perhow be pepared 
to decide whether his party should court popiuarity 1^ adVo- 
cating reduced expenditure or increased armamenta. But in 
otl hie political nurds he insisted over raid over again OB the 
iniury mhictad on England by mdirect taxatkni, Mid he 
i^helii oireet taxation ns the great key to natiimat prbiqNndty. 
Tlie liittisiry prapeee to devote almost the whole icnrpliiB of 
yiar to kasening direst taxation, and J0t the 
ietrfli^ pt rifisancce in which tho exaetkm of sb^^moilij 
hS'iNteM M a splendid triumph of the great 

IsMbti has not u word to say agf^ 

is dlSSliK^ k jMSfliif in Bfr. DisJtAXLi ; tfter 
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tlicy may CeUght to Icam from liu speeches 
truo deieudors of a cheap Sovereign and on 
House of Lords ; they mltjr bo falcinated by 
courtesy and hie epigmmmatio pamdozee;^ but 
gather from him wbat they should praotiqiitljr do, 
they should keep es quiet He he may^hkl Wem wlul 
of office, and be educated by bim aemuch be they 
ho is in power. 
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THE DUTCH TERCENTENARY. 

centenaries or tercentenaries are in any case 
celebrated, the people of Holland have on excellent 
for holding a festival in tho present year. In proportion to 
numbers and tbeir natural resourdos the Dutnh have the 
glorioiu history of any European State ; nOr is any rei| 
family, with the exception of tliat ofHoiiENZOLLBJW,aoeni 
identified as the House of Orange with the nalmal P' 

Tbe consolidation of the great military Powers of tbe 
nont has unfortunately overshadowed and reduced to 

pulse^ inaction all the smaller States^nor^would it be pc 

for a William the Silent or a Williab HI. to withstand m 
modern warfiire tho enormous armies of France or of Glerman^ 
There is also a grave disadvantage in the use of a lungusgt 
which is only spoken by a population of three miOioBB, and 
which is seldom acquired by foreigners; yet the reduM 
Kingdom of the Netherlands oonlsnues to maniWn its index 
pendence, to increase its accumulation of wealth, and' to 
administer a largo Colonial Empire. The troublea which i1 
shares with more powerful coumiuiutieB attU bean a close 
analogy to the causes of the original rising agahiat the 
porseonting despotism of Philif II. The Roman Gbthidics, 
forming a third of the population, are subjected 
to ^ the baneful influence of clerical agitators, who in 
Holland, as elsewhere, prefer spiritual allegiance to seculai 
loyalty. Tlie remoter apprehension of the ambitious pro- 
jects which are sometimes attributed to Germany is pro>>ably 
unfounded. The Low German of the Netherlands is perbapi 
OB nearly related to tho language of Brandenburg and oi 
Saxony as the Czechish dialect to tho Rusaiisn ; but philology 
and ethnology are studied in German Universities as branches 
of learning, and not as instruments of political httrigue. Pol 
tbe sake of commerce and of friendly intercourse it is wbo)^ 
unnecessary that Amsterdam should be subject to the asms 
goverignent with Berlin. It is a lasting subject of regret tfisi 
at two different historical epochs the whole of the Low 
Countries failed to effect or to retain the ^ion which wotdd 
have afforded the best security for their greatness and 
independence. Religious differences detached Plondejoi nod 
Brabant from the league against Bpain, and pedStiedi eFrsiini 
combined with eoclesiasticoi squabbles to dissolve iu 
the united kingdom which had bpen fbunded by the wisdM 
of statosmen after the ikll of NaFOLBOtr. There is reoaob! tb 
hope that, although Belgium will never again be anmlgc^nafeed 
with Hollnnd, hoik nations are inclined tOcuMvmtu tfte alihutce 
which is dictated by their common mteresln 

If tbe modern fashion of historical fuinivemries hod oesr 
vailed two hundred years ago, tho first centenary of Dmnh 
independeupe could not have been convenhentlj hi 

1 672, Tho year was tho most disastroos in the anni^ of the 
United Commonwealth, inclading the most sucosasfid oi 
Louis XlV/s invasions, the bought alfietm of Cvable 9 II, 
with Franco against Holland, and the murder of die Dn lYitie^ 
It could not at the time have been foMseen thi^ the young 
heir of die House of Obanoe would succeed to the of hie 
ancestors and of his rivals, and that he would dOvoto bill Utk 
to the defence cf European liberty and independence 
thp French monarch and his English vassah. It wia after fho 
fall of the Dk Witts that Williau HI. became Stedtholdwti 
and that he undertook the conduct of the war. n 

second^ century had elapsed, the Dutch had ahneet y fiti awti 
withdrawn firom an activo shore in ffie oondhet of 
oflhirs ; and their internal harmony was dtrttirhed 1 
intrigues with the detnocratio party ogahiat ^ 

of the House of Oeangs and me inffuenee 1, 

The insults oflTored by the French fiietion to fldt jh^iSS^ 
OnAKas,and the consequent intervention of Pnania^ wstPtsfhDM^^ 
tbe lalM transaotions which preceded the oia ibr e ittL ' 
Revolution. Iminediately afierwaatti 
nation was pondered and amtaoei, under # 

namei, to the French RefNddk n 4 no 

lAsMdoitof Europe the Stttddkoldeir '^sbmi ni 
Bfeig j and notwithststuling the sqpaoaikli L 
the hseamee hesu 0^^ 
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iw4i|r1lMM tmO ^a«ttoj7«f tte 
MkMuiboii^^ lft«iMMIi^iirkicfct1ka|^|«^ 

WO 0 I 

Jim ike ioilrufltitiiui of 

lelioim* 4mii|it4ieMftdaotimfb«Afl^^ liiiteiMi 
^•ite, immMii Ay ttM faMAAib«hadl6libi»M« 

4ff iSi» hmam ^ 4m Oommomw^Mu Mr. Umxt^$ 
ttkMr «f Am Itamh lii ipHaf «if txmaij d«feot» 

4f niB Jbm (Uk mm» hmof vtcorA df the g|dms of 
Sottm 4uin ay«ii{&>ef KoMdA. 

ft lMlM|Md 4itt 4 m Mponuy MtoniAt wMdb wm 
M rtM tiy Ike M %MMly wiih Bfiglmi hwm alfMidy mibaided. 
The tetmtApr dt Kha a thia Geld CoMt will pro* 

ba dbmd a oaimiiieiit ta borlfti paitlet aa tlia aiinikr 
jMBiialtfliwinnt tfhijli k freqnanily aiaotad betwaan pnvate 
w n mawi fdM bapiA ^ poaMaa eiliher tmdhrided moiattea of 
Im, or maoent al»ripa of property Avhich are 
ilMMOlBlMf jmenaijcea. The ni^po tribes in the noigiH 
iMMilbood W«M lomr be divided into Dutch and Dngltiih 
M4lal% BorOrMtiMy nope finra^ies and patrons m the oon- 
ihiat^x Ohdr jfiMMme fbtida. The polica of die hind and sea 
WftI be Maat clienply and more eifeotively xnnoagedi and 
Diiick Aden wiH ratum ftdl right of accera to the local 
fwritets* JkM Ibe puf^diasiiy Govamnieiit had neither the 
adQnor 4i6 p WMerik> put any preasure on the vendoM, the 
iiBgo majorhy in aha Parliament of the Hogue nhioh ap- 
pg gand of the enaiefer probably represented the general 
l^nion. bi «& mspeots H would seem that the oon- 
Jmm of the odttmiy ought to be regarded wtdi com- 
phceiMv and aiMislaotioD. if money is the index of 
BiSienai pnaaperilyi the Dutch are probably die greatest 
paapto va the werld| aarpaasaig, m proportiou to dieir numbers, 
aHhor the Eagbab or iIm Amerkans. Their colonml admiius- 
tMtkm, tbiou£^ it ii not unrsacrvedly approved by foreign 
ebaeiMtsai ia^ after its own manner, emhieiitly sucoeMfuli as it 
k deUbatsMly lyMsmatio. if Ay Bngltsh dependmey were 
goaonsad lilM f oMt, Paidiainent would prolbably be unable to 
imkt the of econonikiB md Lib^al politicians. 

Ji pglMlnl O gvea n iMtit, produemg a huge revenue to the 
piieM GariMqkB^ ammea iiaalf to the praetkal jadsment 
of the Itaidk oolonial rooeipta relieva the heunry 

bniAm dt the aMdoaiil dabt| Ad, If Ao aativas of tba ialAu 
imia kr the benefit of die metbsr- 
k toieiubly comkrtaible^ General 
4w Dutch ouiiiifiers ane aa boM and aa 
ahilMaM 4Mk pieinc«Mors who aMnmaddie title afWatar 
Tl^auMi nf die Imniad lerntorr of the kingdom 
kitiM tem tune to ebna artidcially euliiiged, aa ia Ifta early 
daya when, according to the lovoluntary cotnpliaient of the 
si^rkt, duy-^ 

WMiondlStMiir fMfU tlw lose to tbiMe. 

In BbBindi aa tn ofher {larts of the world, the adherents 
of dhe tThremmitittM clergy delig|ht to annouiica (hat they 
are tktholtDa Mbre ibigr are patriots and before they are 
flien* 91 m pntpamtioiai tot dui fetUval were interroptM by 
dfattorbancea at Ifae He^e, end in aome odier parti Of me 
country, finglish fenatica of the same wrongheaded sect have 
boon ki^ wn to lament ihe fiuture cd die ngbteous enterprise 
of the fjpantlh ^J^tnada ^ Ad it aeeini that the prieita of the 
Hague peraqalufl the wpentera dmi it wouid be a sin to 
eakiueto the leaimwjiiM -of their toeftnera to the mnvderons 
jMMmctttMUa aCJd«vjb The anpmrleia of the Pepecy aome* 
dmes efhel to l ympe i tiiia i tnui poUtiod fteedom, even 
when they a w it e a mek jy irf ve ca te the estaUiahmeiM of rdis- 
leeiai utwemtori ftft m tooae ekkut aaetieii el Bm parto 
npnfidandg a muMes ^ d eo t wnae whkh are deduced in 

In 

w toaktoAA toarfftedou 
in ee a ke o e m i n oi i H jnmdkkk^andi dmt 4m 
t of ^ ^ 

She g awmotme «f ibe eMMenaiy ftedvel aae m 
aaoeemrSf am bertik then ^weifcirr kimaalf 10 

iMMNb Tiw bifots w* omtim 
«U lutttorictil maaebiitiem^i CwtwWjjr , 
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mMoHiniP wgwiitiftMeMeee« im mmw ee wan vimbm ww^wp^My 

BnBattd^ ee te ftefattm, the finttodmtfeh dr ft kkpMhft lift* 
Mlw ntflilikhl eoM heabagi^eMi^ 

of piA defljgnai^^ TIm DGfmMnrvAvm hf 
Cknnetrks, reqdng on die ignorance of the poocer fnhl 
oommuni^, fhvottr a wide extemdou of the anflbige, AkUb #ft 
IdbmnkdUMtheaii^ inteUkenee, e&eaihMiyJtlid 

p a op ar iy . The oonuirauiti aiad anamhiati who IWe le hft 
fennd in Hoiked, aa ih tho nm^bouamg oountries, pariiwpi 
hatodia dargy more than ihe owners of praperty ; has m* 
kfsdQrkatlMMtfiedibiMhaaaoommnqttaUty. WhedMr 
tiM Pops m prudent in deoknng war <m all eMahUahad 
GovenamAiB beoauae they have rinsed to doknd Ida tom* 
poral power, ia a queatton to which the events of the next 
kw yem wdl return no Aoertaiii kiswer« 


ms GOVEENIIENT AND THE OPPOSmON. 

T ub mlsfortimea and the mtatalscs of die GoveitiM^ 
have been so iimumetabls that it was natural to atidet- 
pate that Mr. Disraeli would have a aplsndid field for tk# 
exorcise of his powers when, towards die dose of bia «pjM<^ 
ax Manchoslor, he applied himself to a hostilo critidsin tv ttie 
conduct of Mr. Gladstoek and his colleagues. But he tonde 
very little use of his opportunity. Ha was captieua, ut&k, 
and paradoxical. A groat part of his tomeika was devoted 
to an attempt to prove that the Crimean war, the folium 
of the attempt to settle die Alabama difficulty, and dm 
cessiona recently made to Kussia, ware solely caused tka 
Consonrutivea not having bean m office. Hta main argaihent 
was, that foicign Powers know that the Conservative party is 
always firm, and always ready to go to war, and that 
dierdoro diey do not venture to hope for ooncession 
from Ei^lnnd when the patty of ooursge it m power. What 
may be die hallucinatioiit of foreign Powma It is diffichk to 
say; but if tlie foieign l^owors concerned had condescended 
to consult EngHsliuioi), diey would havo learnt that tlie Oon- 
servouvos have been for tbe last twenty years in a minority, so 
that they ootfid not mcpresi or give eflbqt to the rest foehnn 
of the countiy, and that at homo they have been engaged m 
making a perpErtua! seiies of Artenders of their policy. Mr Diik 
lAlCLi now says tliat the CrimeA war was a total nustake, and 
Mr. BaioHT himself could not have lectured at Manchester with 
groater effect ou thw folly of a groat and dkfont military 
openmon. Either this in^an afroi^ought, o^W thasa were 
really dio opixwcmB of the Oonsorvatives in it is not 
easy to see how the Emperor Niciiolas ooffKl Imve been 
fri^itenod by them. Almost in the same breath Mr. DiSttARU 
declared that the results of the Crimonn war were most vahiable, 
mid that EogJund in the Black Ben Oonforenco |maillanimaudiy 
ohAdonad whui 4ie hod emusd by her militaiv sucoaSMis. Tbo 
annpie loct is, that England, alflimxghsho woum hare been per- 
footfy justified m rang to war after Prinoe GouTaiAKCM*^ de^ 
spaiA, did net fed wiBitig to fi^ Buiaiia without the aMistanoe 
dT Franoa In order to prop up Turkey. To avoid war on ^k 
ground waa perhaps w moNt prudent, but it can hardly be 
a|td to have been tbe most digiuAod a^ apiritad course pos- 
sible, and if Mr. DiaiuiLt we ought to have gone to 

war, why did be never sa so? The Americans, aooerd^g 
to Mr. DuiftAELi, would have ratified tlie BrAWLKY-Jotiasoa 
Convewtion had th^ not seen that before the tune caxne for 
its ratifioatiA tbe firm, courageoua Derbykes were out of 
power. Ad die squeezable Gladatonhas were in; Ad they 
tbeisdA datanumed to get eometbing umoh beyond what 
Ibey bad previously aakod for. If Mr. Diiiueu could have 
fc aiae A toot tbe Waabington Treaty would dodare England 
ittblt to be ittdg|d by rules hitmiuitkiiial law previously 
aA-exktStti, ha would have deneuiioed it WhA he Atually 
found tbsft to be the ease, be Mvar made Ay serious pro- 
tset agahist it. Tbe oonfidence of the oatmuy oaaoi be 
wA W a slstostnA who in mornAta df dsfiioi^ keeps sfknt, 
kla tUiigi drift on, and Aon, wrfaeu aH irdver, declares 
that if be bad bad Qie im i rnge m ti/t dt aAiie overytliiAg 
imdd biue gone weB. Mb Diaaicu baa not ev a a general 
fuAnmuM it the foreign pulky td die eouatry which Ati 
goioe bk uur^ and kfiuAoe the uaium. Qa takea oare 
leeM^ thilnakuUfbr {iaa(ia,attd Ibet Engkiui, wltbludk 
m mt hmAk end 4^ Umitod ftatli ocMAtly direateiwng 
ker^ftoAft klM e ptMHtseftpfortcu AmopaA poUtKU. Ue 
jpdebr Bieibiiirl to emed akofe but to stood aloof foem 

fttsrakmfbiseai^ 

IMV be kAfieed, be aberp apougb to^lbd out the aaesorng dt 
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tho ** proud reseire *’ as dsarfy as they have found out the 
meaning of the ** moral influence ** of England. Mr. Dis^ 
KAELi’s view of the true line of English statesmen seems to be, 
that when England is threatened she sliould show her pride by 
declaring herself ready to go to war, and her reserve by backing 
out when her words are token in earnest. Such a policy 
must either end in wars we do not wish for, or in di^raoe 
we do not deserve. 

It was of course very easy for Mr. Disraeli to find food 6 >t 
sarcasm or reproach in the conduct and language of particular 
Ministers. Mr. Gladstone's unguarded utterances and senti- 
mental dallyings with all kinds of foolish people make him a 
taiget for attack that no shooter can miss. And although 
Mr* Disraeli could not make much capital out of the 
Alabama negotiations, as they are still pending, he had 
a delightful opportunity of attacking the Premier for 
his delay in taking up the consideration of the American 
Case. Tfo Minister has ever cut a worse figure than 
Mr. Gladstone did when he had to own that for weeks 
ho chose to pny no attention whatever to a matter of 
primary importance to England, although every omn of 
public opinion was continumly discussing it, and the Qibinet 
nad had for a long time every necessary moans of consider- 
ing it. Mr. Disraeli was quite right in exposing and con- 
demning BO flagrant an abandonment of an obvious duty on 
the part of the First Minister. But his little jokes about 
Mr. Lowe, his sneers at the proposal to tax the agricultural 
machinery of the farmer^ at the treatment of the publican os 
if he were necessarily a sinner, and at tho threat that the 
lonely heritage of tho widow and orphan might be taxed, 
although in no case really undeserved, were trivial sub- 
stitutions for some expression of the principles of Con- 
sorvativo finance, and for an intimation how the difficult 
but inevitable subject of a Licensing Bill is to be 
properly dealt with. Ireland gave rise to tho taunts 
which Mr. Disraeli is always ready to utter when Ireland 
is mentioned. Certainly Ireland is not a very bright 
subject for tlie Ministry to dwell on just now, but Mr. 
Disraeli is never content to refer to recent history with- 
out perverting it. Justly taking credit for tho discernment 
he had shown in appointing Lord Mayo, ho asserted that Lord 
Mato, by his exceptional vigour and skill, baflled the schemes 
of tho Fenians, and that it was the opinion of Lord Derby's 
Cabinet that Ireland needed rest and complete absence of 
all political excitement. I^rd Mayo did nothing more than 
the Liberal Government had done towards suppressing in- 
surrection in 1865, and it was Lord Mayo who set tlie ball 
U of intense political excitement rolling by his famous deck- 
' ration that tho Government intended to adopt tho policy of 
what is called levelling up. Tho consequence of this 
declaration was that Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues had 
to quit office, and, as he says, tliey quitted it without a mur- 
mur. What could have been the good of murmuring with a 
majority of a hundred and twenty against them ? The policy 
of their Bucecssors was ** to despoil Churches and to plunder 

landlords," and the result has been sedition, treason, and a 
ory for Home Kule. Lord Derby spoke after Mr. Disraeli 
had tinitiliod, and it was curious to contrast the manner in 
which tho two leaders of the Conservative party handled this 
point of tlie relations of the Ministry to Ireland. Lord Derby 
was studiously fair and moderate, and avowed his belief in the 
honesty ol' the Ministry when they said they were deter- 
mined to resist the dismemberment of tho Empire. Mr. 
Disraeli would as soon have thought of owning this 
as Mr. Wii alley would tliink of admitting that the 
Pope may be a good Christian. But Lord Derby went on to 
say that he thought thcT Ministry would have some difficulty 
in reconciling tno repression of the Home Kuie movement 
with their axiom tliat Ireland should be governed according 
to Irish ideas. This was a piece of just and tolling criticism. 
Tiio Irish Church and Land Bills were valuable, not because 
they were in accordance with Irish ideas, but because, under 
the peouliitf circumstances of the country, they were just in 
themselves. Had they not passed, it would have been pmnful, 
though necaoMky, to repress Irish ideas when they take the 
form of u proposed dismemberment of the Empire ; but now 
that Ireland has nothing to complain of, there is no reason 
why it| more fttfian Wales, or Scotland, or Lancashire itself, 
should be allied to threaten England with secession. 

Lord Derby had much to say which Conservatives might 
to with sadsfimtion and moBL ^,He has {generally as 
MMcdt BO too6h Conservatives as Mr. Disrabu haa Buie, aim in 
|>vief emd pregnant esntenoes he defined the pdlicy of 
" l?he{|muttiphof that par^ k, he says, sore to come, 

the triun^ when it comes will be worth having 


will all depend on whether the Ccmservalivea Imew bow to 
wait. Tbwe are many dkeontented Llbeiab jn die Minktt* 
rial ranks, and th^ mij^tbe ve^ willing to fiio ^koae with the 
Conmrvatives to defeat the MinisUy. A GeOservetive Go^ 
vernmout would then be in office, but not in power, end 
more extreme Liberals would endeavour first wring oUl’ ^ 
a Conservative Government what the present Government 
would never concede, and then would ^eavniir to cpmM)U« 
date their party, and get their leaders to resume office on die 
basis of a general acceptance of principles from which modoi^ 
rate Liberals would now shrink. ^^This,’’ said Lord Derbt, m 
their game, and precisely for that reason it must not be ours." 
He will not consent to the Conservative party oocopying again 
the positibn which it occupied during the years wl:^ Mr« 
Disraeli rose to the summit of his fiune, and passed that 
Reform Bill which has made Mr. Disraeli the welcome guset 
of Lancashire working-men. There can be no doubt that 
Lord Derby is right in saying that patience is the true 
policy of the Conservative party. But it will be ourious to 
sea what will be the effect of his ve^ candid uttefanoes on 
the Ministry and the Liberal party. There can be no doubt 
that it will add considerably to the strength of the Govern- 
ment that its most hostile critics should be aware that fin* the 
moment they are completely powerless. Discontented Liberals 
cannot do much harm to the Government unless the Conser- 


vatives will join them. If they are content to aco^ 
a comparatively humble position, the Ministry may oosUy 
go on safely for a time. They orJy need to adopt a policy 
of modest reserve, to avoid blunders, to be very watchful, to 
bring in half measures, to try to please evexyl^y, to accept 
amendments thankfully, to promise to oonsider evervthi]^ 
that any one has to say. They have already succeeded in 
obtaining somewhat of the position to which such a policy 
would lead them. Having extricated themselves from the 
most dangerous of their scrapes — from the Collier scandal, 
tho Meycera disaster, and ^the Alabama bungle — simply be- 
cause there was no one to take their places, they have 
set themselves to work to see how they can avoid doing 
anything that will not be thought generally conciliatory. Mr. 
Lowe brought forward tlie most commonpkee of Budgets 
in tho tamest of speeches. There were no dark hints this 
time of imTOsitions on farmers’ horses, or on the lonely heri- 
tages of widows and orphans. The landed interest is not this 
year terrified by new schemes of local taxation, and the long- 
promised Bills ior recasting a portion of the kw of real property 
liave died away. If tho Scotch would only be kind enough to 
have some faint notion of what they want, they might ^ve 
anything they fancied put into their Education Bill, The oppo- 
sition to the Parks Bill has been disarmed by conoossions whioh 
take away its sting in the opinion of every discontenfced Liberal 
except Mr. Auberon Herbert. Churchmen are conciliated by 
being told that the Government is going to be very firm about 
the Education Act this year, and Nonconformists are con- 
ciliated by being told that the Government is not sure but 
what it will not be quite so firm next year. Morally it is 
almost beautiful to see such men as the leaders of the Ckbinet 
so changed. The sword of Mr. Gladstone is turned into a 
ploughshare, and the spear of Mr. Lowe into a pruning-hook. 
But politically it is beyond calcuktion how long this millen- 
uial state of things is likeW to endure. All that oan be said 
is that Conservatives Like Lord Derby are wise in thinking it 
for their interest that it should go on for some time longer if 
possible. 


THE CHANCERY FUNDS BILU 

I N Ills fmanckl statement Mr. Lowe called attention to 
the Court of Chancery Funds Bill, whioh has sinoe 
been read a second time and will be passed without diffi- 
culty. The public object of the Bill is to extei^ the bttik- 
ing business of the Treasury, and, although there is sio 
special provision for the purpose, to furnish fblr ilk$ 

ultimate reduction of the National Debt Znoi^ta^y fljkO 
provisions whioh rekte to investments and deporfta wlR & 
many instances be advantageous to private hMm Ot 
eery funds. Fast and present suitors in Chaoeeij l^e 
sauafaccion of contributing to a fund which, practhsal^ hfi- 
longing to no special proprietor, is to a ceitAn 
available for public objects. The Suitota ITfliia 
the subject matter of the pxuloiiged m 'tfUt 

situation and architeoturp of the Lew 06am; 
destined to fiualiiale the finttiev amOtm iX 
Annuitiee. The ahouct wldob fmse m 

custody of the Court of Omceiy 

trative . 


{« iir ouiv 

1 ^ ndg» of. ajIiiiL ' A was by tbo «U of thit laigo 
Mr., Gi4D$roiHS focmerly boaod to oonoiMmoo tho 
'|ix!QC(A, of redooing mtoreiit m dto Noftkmfil Debt to 
pfc fotci n half per cent. Mr. Iiows^e Jim ambitlom whoRio 
wiU .alto bo lasa profitable to the Stato j and thoio la no 
,' .doubt that it can be effected. The whole of the ibndi 
fit {treeont iimo^ting to perhape mxtj millioiu^ i» to be trana- 
from the Attomey-Gefieral to the Pajmaftar-Oeneraii^ 
^ or, in other worda, Jfrom the Court of Chanc^ to the Trw* 
eiiry. When inTcetments have hitherto been made at the risk I 
of the peiwma entitled to any funda, aonaxate acoounto have 
been kept of aoeuritiea. It ia provioed by^the Bill tliat, 
widt ceimn exceptions, all aeouritiea of any one doMriptioni 
and all money standing to the account of the Paymaator* 
Qeneral on behalf of the Court of Chancery, ahall bo taken to 
be one eo»»Tttnn and general sum of aeouritiea and money, and 
be promiacuoualy dealt with according to the oidera of 
the Court, The Oonsolidated Fund will be liable to cover any 
deficiency, and, in consideration of tho^bsolute security afforded 
by the public credit, the Treasury will deal at its discretion 
with any Chancery aeourities by converting them into other 
Government ascuritics of equivalent value, which is a phrase 
aigni^ing Terminable Animiiies. It will also from time to 
time determine the amount of money, or of any special kind of 
security, which is to be retained for the purpose of meeting 
current demands. The money is to be held on deposit at a 
fixed intoreat of two per cent. [)ayAblo to the owner. 

That the nation, or the Government on its belinlf, should 
dispose of its credit, as of any other possession, to the best 
advantage, is a perfectly legitimate operation. Two or three 
hundred years ago it could not niave been foreseen that 
tliere was a direct j>roiit to bo derived from the manipula- 
tion of the public revenue, and still less from tho contrac- 
tion of debt; and any proposal for advancing trust funds 
to the Cix)wn would have been regarded with just suspicion. 
Jxi the eighteenth ceutuii^ wlicn Knghind ivaa tho paraaiso of 
placemen, the office of raymaster-Gencral became the moat 
lucrative of public employments. It was in this post that the 
first Lord Holland acquired tho great fortune to which he 
ow^ the unpopularity of his later years. Even at that time 
it was tbougot by purists that the interest on public balances 
properly belonged to tho nation ; and in later times the Pay- 
master, before the office was abolished or absorbed, was only 
entitled to a fixed salary. In the present day it ia not tho 
custom to make a profit on the Excliequer balances; but 
the Government has discovered more than one oppor- 
tunity of turning its credit to account. The funds of the 
Savings Banks have already beCn converted into Terniiuabio 
Annuities without any risk beyond tho possibility that the 
demands for rejsiyment of deposits may exceed tho receipts, i 
A similar operation will bo effected with tho Chancery 
balances, nor ia it ]nipTol>ablo that hereafter tho same process 
may bo applicable to other moneys which mi^ be entrusted to 
the Government. At some distant period tho business of life 
toturance may possibly be undertaken on a large scale by the 
State, which would have the advantage over private associations 
of not requiring a large accumulated reserve. Sqmc future 
Chancellor of toe Exchequer will perhaps find that whoa the 
Treasury has beooma a large banking establishment, the 
{oeiUtiee fixr reoeipteand payments which are now affordeil 
by toe Bank of !&igliind may be more cheaply provided at 
home. One or two speakeia in toe late conversation on the 
Budget pointed out the anomalv of borrowing money at 
interest as onia time of year, while large balances were allowed 
to be idle in toe eany spring. Bium are, like Insurance 
Offioe% insfitutod fo* purpose of rectifying toe irregularities 
of private transactions. The owner of' a large number of 
hodaee, or of fi fieet of ships, saves the payment of premiums 
by becoming Ids own insurer, and great money-dealers are to 
some extent their own bankers. 

The maohineiy of the BiU teems to be well adapted to toe 
nurnpee oonverrifig toe property hitherto held by tihe Court 
nf Uumoery into a bim aiacos^ Atl lneQeys 

whiob are net, in toe judgment of the Pymartg^Genenii, 
fmuzed for meeting carxenfi demands are to be leqa by him 
^to toe toe reduetion of timJNbsianall>ebt, 

sHio are to mtom to pay to iiim any monay middk be 
Mtored beyond hie zeeerved Jielaikoe^ if to aay liioe toe 
()0mmimioiuiKa bate not vneMNtoofi^ m tostokendi. tomeet 
toymmita, under ^ Aot> toa^jieafioiy mi^eitoit.dtonto;fftoto 


but so mtoi tomme 

amribtttes Chancellor of tofi be lKqpad 

llifittltoir ehmpl^ internal trMnn<to0nis^^ w eAtoed 
vritoout eitoto^ntesiilM or diffiouliy. The toe 

itobeme is that no ibnd or sepexoto property shdll be 
and that toe owners of Qianoery secoritios or deptoNfi toalf 
be national creditors of funds or of money. As tofi ^mda 
under toe control of the Court of Chanceiy arc already toweatol 
in national securitieci, the State will be to a groat extant boto 
creditor and debtor. The only contingency in which toett 
would bo a large demand tor repayment on the capital 
account would be too introduction of great changes in toe 
law of inheritance. With a restriction of the power of 
creating limited estates in personalty, tho administrative 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery would be ebntraotod in 
a correspdnding and the oconsious of litigation would 

bo also diminisliea. It is for tho present uiuioceSBary to 
anticipate a change which would render smuc new arrange- 
ment necessary. Tho State has fortunately tho means of 
meeting any sudden demand by obtaining power iVom Parlia- 
ment to create any stock which may bo required for the 


ment to create any stock which may bo required for the 
purpose. A banker who cannot break follows one of the 
most satisfactory of pursuits. 

It appears that a sum, of which the amount is not stated, 
now under the administration of the Court of Chadoety, will 
bo iumicdiately available for the reduction of the National 
Debt. Tho ibnd consists of oortain sums uwardod for oom- 
penaation for slaves on tlm abolition of slavery, which were 
liable to claims in tho Colonial or Imperial Courts. Tho 
claimants must bo supposed to have aliAndunod tlioir demands, 
and tho owners to have deemed tlio recovery of tlioir property 
hopclcHH. Tho dividends havo for many years been paid over 
to the National Debt Commisaioncr3,«an<l tho princi^ is now 
to be Bimilurly applied. The Cousolidatod Fund will of tiourso 
be liable to moot any claims on tho fuiid, not exceeding its 
amount, wliieh may bo hereafter legally established. Tho 
clerks and oilicors under tho Acoounnint-Ccuoral will bo 
transferred to tlio Paymaster’s Ollico ; and tho Accountant- 
General himself will retire on full [luy. Tlio arrangement 
is consistent with former ' precedents ; but it might have 
been thought that it would iiavo been more economical to 
require tlio services of tlie Accouutant-Gonornl to {lerform 
the duties of tho now ofiico. During tho period of transi- 
tion tho ufiice will in some degree bo regulated by tho 
authority of tho Lord Chancellor, by whom liie Accountant- 
(jcneral has been appointed. The Chaiicoiior will have tho 
power and the duty of framing rules for the transfer of tho 
oificc, fur tlie mode of giving ellect to orders of tho Court 
allccting any money or lunds under its control, and generally 
for tho Bettlomout of tho relations betw'een the Paymaster's 
Ofiico and the Court of Chancery. The Treusmy will con- 
fine its attention to tho fiscal part of tlio business; and it is 
known that its principal object will bo to convert tho secu- 
rities of which it will becomo tho hold(3r into Termiuabie 
Annuities. Tho objections whicli have oi'teu been urged to 
schemes for selling Torminablo Annuitios in tho market are 
less applicable to permanent funds in tho hands of tho 
Government. With tlio exception of insurance Companies, it 
is practically impossible to find customers for securities which 
annually diininish in valuo until they finally cease. Tho 
Treasury will effect tho commutation at tho estimated value 
of both kinds of securities, by merely recording in its books 
the result of an ariUimeticol calculation. Tho only con- 
sideration which will probably Ixi forgotten is the inevitable 
continuance of the decline in the value ol' gold. 




FSANGE. 

IIT THIEBS has dismissed the Assembly for the Easter 
iyJLs holidays with a few words of encouragement and 
counsel. He is veiy anxious that too deputies should 
disabuse themselves of an^ foolish notions almut rotreuch- 
meoL He does not positively say that the expenditure of 
toe countiy never ibali be lass, but he irankiy tells tho 
Aiwmbly toot it will bo wasting its time if it allows itself 
to think of iMsening dhoij^es instead of devoting itself to 
^ toe cresition of fresh sources of revenue. Jieal courage/^ 
hfi asyn, oonsirtfi in bridging tqp your receipts lo toe level of 
.^tofilrestpettdit^ To anyone wlio remembers some of 
vHu Ttam^s tofiebiMS when tormer Budgets were under ajfh 
toMloiif It li a little startling to told chat toe Budgrt to 
Jt fio ftr aastoMiditate to owtoemed, will 
jllfedeeaMDfifi 


It ufsd to hfi toon^^ht tost one < 
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tfie great weajms of tlie Pariiamentary QppottHon wan 
abuse of Impeml extravaganeo. M, TmaRS Imps up <l>e 
form of denouncing Mexican oxpedition& insane won, and 
unncccssarv oxponses ; but if France libder the liepnblic 
is to spend the same sum on neceaBories alone that ^e 
spent under the Empire on necessaries and luxuries 
together, the gain is rather in words than in money. 
No doubt M. Thikas would say that under the Empire 
luxuries were bought in place of necessaries, and that 
Franco bag iiorcr before enjoyed the substantial advantages 
of a real balance, a real sinking-fund, and a thoroughly 
efficient army and navy. Unfortunately there are throe weak 
places in tliis assurance. The real balance rests on the as- 
sumption that taxes which have not yet been voted will bring 
in sums which have yet to bo collected. Tlie real sinking- 
fund will certainly be diverted from its professed purpose os 
soon as the Govornment has a war or an insurrection on its 
hands. The army and navy hav(j never been really tested 
since they botli broke down in 1870. There is no need, how- 
ever, to wonder nt M. TniKits's satisfaction with the financial 
and military condition of Fninco, since ho finds matter for 
congratulation in what to ordinary minds seems a still lees 
comfor table prospect. Tiiu present state of Europe, ho thinks, 
is everything that could be desired after sucli an nnox/iirijdcd 
commotion. TJjc Europe and the Fraiuio of to-day arc not 
the Europe or the Franco of 1815. Nothing could well 
bo truer than tliis last statement, and in the mouth of 
the Emperor Wiw.iam it would liavo seemed perfectly in 
place. The Gcnuiinic Confederation has vunislied, and Alsace 
and Lorraine have been annexed to a now German Em- 
pire. But when M. Tuieks profcaaea to find cau.se for satis- 
faction in the contruat between 1872 and 1815, he must either 
belong to the order of politicians who are thankful for small 
morcios, or he must bo if^ng words in a highly recondite and 
non-natural sense. Europe, it seems, respects France too 
much to trouble itaolf about the form of the French Govern- 
ment. All it uaks of Frenchmen is to preserve order at 
homo. If this were really the attitude ol‘ Europe as regards 
Franco, it would bear a suspicious likeness to the permission 
somelhncH given to children to amuse tliomselvos how they 
like provided Utoy make no noise. It h.aa been Buspocted from 
time to time that this is rather the tone of the Gorman Govern- 
ment in its cornmunicationu with M. Tjiieks, and that Princo 
Bisjiarck has not boon unprepared to enforce order in Franco 
in tlio event of Frciiclimeu proving thomselvefl unequal to the 
> work! But it is Jiard to suy on what authority M. Tuiers 
htti'ibutes tt siniilnr contempt or a similar readiness to Europe 
gfccmlly, and still harder to conceive why it sliould give 
Jiim pleuiiuro to tliink Umt he has discovered the existence of 
either. 

in speaking of the relations bcttvocu the Government 
anrl tlio Assembly M. TuIek.s seenui to have halted be- 
tween the desire to cajole and the desire to dely tlie 
deputies. Order, iM. Tiuehs holds, is in no clanger, lor the 
army Ijclongs to no ])urty but tlie law, and the law is another 
word for the Assembly and the Govwrunent which its votes 
will ostabli.sli. Thm is exactly the doctrino that the Bight 
lovGH to hear j»roached. The majority in the Assembly hold 
the destiny ot Franco in their liands. They are the legitimate 
rulers of the cvmniry, and Maralial MacM^miox is both willing 
and able looxn. nto tluur decrees whenever it shall please them 
to givo him ihc sigiud. That they have not yet proclaimed a 
monarchy is merely an instance of their forbearance. Tliey 
have tlie right to do 80 wiiliout any further appeal to tlfe 
country,^ for ihe sujtvcniucy of law means the supremacy of 
whatever Government Alio present Chamber chooscs^fe set 
up. After pixiplioj^ying Binooth things for the bcSnt of 
tlie Bight, M. 'I'niKas went on to do the same service for the 
Lei%. Taking anuther leaf out of tlie ex-EMrEHOifs note- 
book^ ho declared that parties were alike incorrigible and 
jwworkfis. Why the Left should have been specially de- 
Jightod with this phrase is not very evident, for the oxtxemo 
liepublioan faction is not less impracticable than the extreme 
litonarohioal faction. It Bceina to have been understood 
however, that M. Thieks had aimed tins allot at Legitimists 
fVEkd Imperialists exclusively, and accordingly the Left 
sheered vodiorously, while Uie Bight mamtained a f^iug 
silenoe^ The Monarchical par^y are exceedingly indignant 
ai , teing taunted wiUi impotence by an official wlm, aa 
oentider, is the mere creature of thoir will. Whether 
i| wise or foolish in M. Tihers to show iiia cou- 
* ^ ^ anajlori^ in the Assembly in this open 

a question which it is imposiiblo to answer 
wimjfht knowledge the object which be 
jQik 1!^ ji| l|o beep on good terns irith 



them, he is takfog mi itaiimA 6 ^^ ^ - ec s hpi m i ttal en^ 
though at the same time it is one wUeb hss. 
succ^sful. If, as the Parts Correspemdent of the VSsiss be- 
lieves, ho is aiming at the coniiBtutaon of h new sad mm 
homogeneous majoriw, composed of the Moderate lAft and > 
part of the Right C^tre, vdiose programme dbaft be 
definitive cstablidiment of a Conserrative Republic, lie is in^ * 
bably not far wrong in his phoioe of meant. The Honaidnitls 
form the most active and decided element in the Oo ns erya t hr e ^ 
ranks, and they have consequently had more ffian dbeir ftdr i 
share in shaping the policy of the pa^. But the anxiety of 
tlie foamors of the Legitimist Manirato and the Orleahiit 
Letter of Adhesion to make it clear that diey only 
wished to arrive .at an understanding ns to what should ha 
done when the Provisional Government had come to an eod^ 
idiowed clearly that, with an influential section ci the nu^orityi, 
adhesion to M. Thibrs is still an article of foith. It ie pro- 
bable that tlie motives which led these petitioners to reputtiale 
all idea of cutting themselves adrift from the President will 
lead tlietn in the end to- accept wliatever terms he imposes aa 
the price of permitting them to remain in alliance with him.. 
What they would like best of all perhaps is an immediate 
restoration, to be brought about by M. Thieqs. Wliat they 
would like next best is a provisional Republic, to last for the 
life of M. Thiers, and to be followed by a restoration. Thqf 
would like the immediate and definitive establishment m 
a Republic under M. Tuiem’s guardiansliip veiy much less 
than either of these; but they would like it immeasurably 
better tlian the definitive efitablishment of any form of 
government whatever without M. Tuieks. If the Pkesidsht 
has satisfied himself that the combination of this Section 
of the Conservatives with the Loft would give him a work- 
ing majority, it is far from unlikely that he is no longer 
anxious to prevent an open breach between hiinaeif and the 
Monarchists. 

The particular epithets which have given offence to the 
Bight are not applied without just cauHo. The Frenchmen 
who are scheming for im immediate restoration, whether 
that rcstomtiou be ImperiaiUt or Legitimist, show them- 
selves powerless because they dare not openly avow their 
ends, and incorrigible because they do not see that 
what Fnince needs above all things is something like a 
general agreement as to the form of government, and that at 
present nothing but the Republic has any chance of concili- 
Htiiig even acquiescence. If tlie Bight dared to go its own 
way, oivil strife of sumo kind would inevitably follow. No 
nation would endure to have its constitutional fate decided 
for it by an Assembly eleo^ for a different purpose, and 
obviously afraid to submit to the verdict of a fresh election.. 
If tlie Monarclucal party does not see this, it is incorrigible in- 
teilectually. If it sees it, and remains uninffuencra, it is 
incorrigible morally. If only consistent Legitimists were 
concerned in such schemes, their position would be at least 
respectable, because the triumph of abstract right in the 
person of Henry V. would in ti^ir eyes bo a nat^nal bleoh* 
ing for which no price would be too high. But the maia 
of the nominal Legitimists have no feeih^gs of this kind* 
They desire a restoration, not because they think subh^ssioii 
to tlm heir of the Bourbons a duty, but because they cskuhita 
that a Bourbon restoration will give them sufScient itiiei^gtfat» 
put down their adversaries by force of arms. The hopes it ihe 
Imperialists are much the same in kind, thot^ neoea* 
aarily differ in detail. The L^tbnists have to contend 
against an antipathy which is rather a matter of sem^iiiMiit 
and tradition than of practical experiouoc. The impeejalfai^ 
have to contend against the disgmee and dkiaater aSsoctesd 
wrtli Sedan. In the majori^ in the Assembly, who hale 1 h» 
Republic worse than any form of deqpotilD^ friere ii so 
obvious tendency to condone tbe foults which led to tiboSevo;* 
lution of September, in eider to exaggeiote the shotidomhi^ 
the succeeding Government; bat the ooui^ si Issyo wim* 
no disposition to oonfound the two» The lid^ on Gottesal 
Tsochu were a daring attempt to make out dial dbs foil ofitto 
Nspoleotdo dynasty was doe to treaoheiyi p iahMsfo 
weakness — th^ it woald not have foUsn to pieaas if it 
not first been betrayed. Geaeial Taoew’a 
Pkris, and hiafiiilure in the oontaot of the daiiaap%; 
him oni aa a promisDig targetfor fouMler»nDd foma 
had their e&it m the jtty; Bni. if Ifos trill J^vW Ni wai i g ^ 

TaocHo’sliiijteiy inpi 
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'r lot RtRooiriiini RBsoLunoN. 

' ' A ®^'®**®**^ *» B4>cot]»T*sBeMlutioB not» 
i, nripw debate on a {aaetical loiotion, but only a conTer- 
^ Hftiau~« **|pod talk,'* as 4 e goanpe say — Mr, Loers did iwt 
^ ^‘Khhik it neoesaonr to criticlso tho terms of the vingue end un- 
" deqlomtiou which was presented for iho endorsement 

Botiso of Conimons. It is wortli whdo, however, to 
what is the magic formula by whic^ economists 
J i? ^ school of Mr. Harcouut imagme that the espcudi- 
r %ipe of the country can at once be reduced. The House 
of Commons' was asked to express the opinion that 
tfcs national expf*ndituro la capable of fiirther reduction 
“ without danger to ^e safety and good government of tlie 
country, and tl)at it is desinUde that such expenditure should 
** be reduced accordingly, in order tliat the taxation of tho 
^ people and the public debt may be diiuinishod in a larger 
measure than is proposed in the said Bcsoluiiona '' ; that is, 
thoKesolutions of W^s and Means proposed by tlio Ch/inclllou 
of the ExcnCQOim. The House of Commons was assured that, 
if it would only take the trouble to mutter this spell over 
the Budget, tho national expenditure wotild instantly subside, 
and iioveral nulllpns of taxation might be remitted. An 
abstract resolution is in politics pretty much nhat the quack's 
bread pill is in incdicino ; it is a cheap, simpio, and univorHal 
remedy, and, if it docs little good to the patient, it aomctimea 
makes the fortune of the vendot'. IMi. Harcouut accnicd U) 
think that the merit of his Resolution lay in its biinilarity to 
Mr. Stansfeld’s Resolution in 1862. Wo suspect, however, 
that Mr. Stansfald's success ten years Ago is ono <ii the 
reasons of Mr. IIarcourt's failure now. The value of 
abstraot rosolutions on finnncial questiefna has been tested 
in the interval; and by his own coniession Mr. llAiicoi'itr 
would not now be propo*,ing anothoi application of the old 
nostrum if tho former application hud alforded any real relief. 
Four years ago, when Mr. (rLAD&TONE nos out of olfice, ho 
promised that his advent to power should be iol lowed 
by a reduction of taxation, and it is instructive to 
observe how ho kept Ins promise. He lost no time in re- 
ducing the Estimates, and in giving indirect taxation the 
beuoht of tho reduction; and ho had no sooner dono this 
than he discovered that tho Estimates must be raised to 
something like their old figure, and diicot taxation was re- 
quired to make good tho difference. The anny iins boon 
reorganised, and Mr. Lowk argues that the present expendi- 
ture is transitional and will be followed by considerable eco- 
nomics. It remains to be soon wbethei a bf)dy of professiunal 
ofBcers who havo to depend on their pay for their live- 
liliood can be mamtained at tho fame cost as a body of ofliccrs 
who were willing and able to puichaso their commissions. 
Even if Mr. Cakuwell's retbnns loud to increased expendi- 
ture, it will not follow tli4t they are extravagant. Gimumc 
economy consists in obtaining full value tor your money, 
and a costly article is sometimes moro economical tliau a 
cheap one. 

There were several obvious objections to Mr IIahcoi in’s 
Resolution, lu tho iir»t place it was proposed at the wrong 
moment. It related not to tho Ways and Means, but to tlio 
Estimates of tho year. Tho question before the House on 
lliuraday night w.is not what uiould bo tho amount of the 
> national expenditure, but how an expendituro of winch the * 
amount bad otborwiso been fixed should be provided for. 
Mr. Harcocrt oonfounded two things wliich are quite dis- 
tinct, but this confusion of mind runs through the whole of 
his argument in ihvour of diminished expenditure, lie seems 
tu he under tho itnprcifsian that the natural and proper course 
is hrst to determine what shall be tho total amount of expen- 
diture, and then to distribute the sum among the different 
of the public service. It is true that in private life 
a man has to begin by considering how much he can afford to 
spend,fiir the simiile reasoatbat he ought not to spendmore than 
.he has gok; but for tho present at least it is certain that 
our exp^Uuro is below the point at which the Govern- 
meat wotdd have to oonslder whether the natioa eo^ 
meet the demands i^oa it Mr. Babcoubt is distwod at 
die idea of any taxation fhffiag on ftnn-labouxen | buv ^ 
ss a question, not of the amount, bat of the dhrtribution, 
of taxation ; and when Mr. HAAcevaT has bod lima to 
punrae'hui studies in political economy a little f&nhari be 
^ perhaps discover that tlm teoaen whgi it iSdecmed jo- 
, to se^plemont the wgss of hiboiirets 

^ oft^ ndea u equally a reason edty ibsw Miottid tot 
be rdieved at the expense of Ae Tnmmry. The qimHou 
VhV* w pawtieal staiesman hUa to determine is ^ads ^irtM 
mlriMay %iife riiail be fixed for oor torn! 


but whdt Sira the wants mi interests of the eiiienti 7 » and what 
ahould he done to smiply the one and to meiiMite the other.. 
Mr. Haucoubt is of opinion that tho kingdom oannol be in- 
vaded^ tlmt Ab Orimjton war should notor have been under* 
taken, that we have no interest in anytiiing which happens 
beyond our own shoves, and that, if wo only have a fleet 
cruising round tho islaud to keep off invadora, we might die* 
band a considerable part of our army. This is a distinct sad 
consistent policy, and of course those who agree with it can 
have no difficulty In arriving at Mr. ILviiruuur's oonolusioo 
that our niilitary expenses mo excewuve. Mr. Rioiuiiu, who 
is a prominent mom her of ilio Peucu Society, and who Uimks 
that we should get rid of our navy as well as ofoui'oruiy, also 
holds quite logically that our cx|H)mllturo sliould bo rocluciKl. 
Those, however, are not tho opinions of tlio country at large ; 
and os Irue coiibtilutioual goveiumeiit tiieaus, os Mr. llARt'otutT 
may some day coiuc to umicraldind, that tho counUy BhuU bo 
governeil, net as the liAUaii UTS and RicuAims hapnon to think 
It sliould be governed, but in accordance wiUi tho con- 
victions and desires of tho majority of tlio neoplo, tho 
Ministry are of course bound to provide such ddoucoa 
as tlio nation demands. If Mt. IJaiicoikt is anxious for 
popular support in his oconottiical crusade, bo should first 
of all endeavour to coiiviuco his couiilr^mon tlmt Ins views of 
what IS beat loi them uic soimd. When thry arc satislicKl that 
It is a inii^uke to k<^cp up an army, there will bo no difilcuity 
in making a comuduablo loduction of expoiidilure. 

Whilo the Ways and Means depend upon tho Estuuatrs, iho 
Estimates in turn depend upon the policy of tho country. 
Nothing can bo moro mischievous and absurd Umn to attumpt 
to thwart a policy upon which the country has sot its lioan by 
providing insiiihciont mcana for caiTying it out. Mr. } Iakcoubt 
nmmrked that thu Crimean war was not only a political blunder, 
but a xnihtary disustor, and ho might havo added that ono of 
tlie cuusoB ol disaster was Mr. («laD£>toni:'s colobmted vote in 
Supply for the dcsputeli of thu Guards to Malta and ior bringing 
them back again. Those who havo tho conduct of affairs aro 
bound to respect tho opinion of iho country, provided, as Mr. 
Luwe observed, that this opiunm la not so Inr divergent ii*om 
thoir own that they cannot, us honest men, give ciloct to it, and 
then, of course, it in their duty to resign, it is easy u> dceluim 
against fooimh panics and profussioiml ulurmists , but if tlio 
Ionics and alarms exist, it is neocssury to take measures to 
restoio public conlidunce. Ev<n if tho panics wore, ns Mr. 
liAacxirur tinnks, gruundlosB, it would bo in every way H(/und 
economy to prevent tlnir recuironco by a largo fX|H.ndJturu ; 
but there aro mni who nro noithor ibobhli nor ititorcHU'd 
who do not share Mi. liAttcouar's opinions on this subject. 
It IS true that tho ux]>oiid)turo of tho country is gicater 
than It was in ioimcr years, and Mr. JlAunnitr ridiciilcs 
tlie idea tliat our expcndituxo should keep pneo witli our ro- 
sources ; but perhaps ho will admit Uiat an increase of 
populuUou, wlucli he left out of account, is a valid lousou for 
incrtoaod expeusus. A luigo iainily costs more to iimnage 
than a small ono. Moreover, there aro many things Avhich it 
IS now hold to be dchirable that tlio State uiould do which 
in other days wore eithoi never thought of or were loft tp 
private enterprise. Prices liavo been going up, wages havo 
ba<l to bo raised, and money in its relaiiori to comnuxlities ia 
of less value than formerly, as every houHckccper knows. It 
is possible Umt our expenditure may Co moro tlian it ought to 
be, and Uiat some of tho objects to which it is devoted nro 
unneccHsnry, or that ollurs are too dcaily purchased. If Mr. 
Uabcoubt and bis fi lends can throw any light on tlicse <]Uch- 
Uons, everybody will bo much obiigou to tlioni. It is o.un r 
to cant al^ut extrmngant Estimates and bloated ai mum Mils 
than to go tlirough the drudgery of examining thu puiibc 
accounts in dclaii, and seeing that tho country gets value ior 
Its money ; but tliero is no royal road to national economy, 
and It IS only by Uickiing tho lUmis that the Estuiiatcs can bo 
cut down. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRI 28 ENTATJON. 
TTNDER tho title of the ProjiorUoiml lluprcscnfation Ibil, 
KJ a scheme has been drawn up winch scums well adapted 
to lomi a X^arliamentary Constitution for tliu Islxand ot Lq^uta. 
!tte chemists who extracted sunbeam 4 from cucumbeis, ,i/.d 
the tailcaa who measured their customers with trigonomui/n d 
iiistmiiieiits, would have been delighted wiihdausos ^slncii l*fok 
like the csmmpics in an old-fasluoned antlni^tic 
bodu. Tq each conslitusncy aro to bo assigncfl “ w many 
as tho constituency contains entire multiples of tho 
^ f and, “ If a place (being at tho tiuio of p^^Hing 
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this Act a Parliamentary boroq^h, and being by this Act, 
<< or by a scheme made ns hereafter in this Act mentioned, 
included in a county constituency) is found to contain a popu- 
lation exceeding or equalling three multiples of the quotient, 
** it shall bo constituted a separate borough constituency.” 
The construction of the clause supplies a severe nuzzle in the 
art of reading ; and by a subsequent provision the returning 
officer is empovrered to reject a vote on account of illegible 
writing. The Bill is evidently designed, not only for its 
avowed purpose, but as an effective stimulus to elementaxy 
education. As may be inferred from its title, the measure is 
founded oA the principles of Mr. ITark's well-known system; 
but, in condescension to nntifj tinted prejudices, the original 
theory is for thp present partially modified. Mr. MoimisoN, 
Mr.AUBERON Herukrt, who will find in the Bill an additional 
uso for his slate-pencils, Mr. Fawcett, and Mr. Thomas 
IIuoiiKS seem not yot preparc<l to fuse all the constituencies 
of England and VVaios into one; and they even condescend to 
retain a nominal dislinction between boroughs and counties, 
whilo they take euro at the same timo to make the concession 
illusory. The franchise for boroughs is not altered by the 
Bill ; and ^ in the case of a comity constituency all persons 
** are to bo doctors who would, if the Act hud not been passed, 
have been entitled to vote lor any county or borough by this 
“ Act included in any such constituency.” The provision as to 
counties is entirely nugatory, for, as caro is ud; on to add one 
or nioro existing boroughs to every county constituency, the 
borough franchise is in all cases, as if by an unforeseen acci- 
dent, extended to the counties. The universal suffrage which 
is contemplated by Mr. Hare seems for tlie present to be 
postponed, but inasniudi as tlio constituencies are adjusted 
according to the last con.su 8 , it may bo nsHumed that, by some 
amended Proportional Bopresentation Act, a perfect numerical 
symmetry will bo attained. The preamble recites that “ it is 
exjiedient that the number of members returned by each con- 
“ stituoncy should bo, as fiir as practicable, in proportion to 
“ the population of such coiiKtituency from time to timo but 
08 the phrase population of a constituency ” happens to be 
simplo nonsense, the moaning of tho legislators can only bo 
approximately or conjccturally ascertained. Tho population 
of a constituencY is the population of a fraction of the popula- 
tion ; and the framers of tho Bill may, with CMjual inaccuracy, 
have referred to tho part or to tho whole. If there are 10,000 
voters in one district with 1 20,000 inhabitants, and 9,000 
voters in another district with 125,000 inhabitants, it is im- 
possiblo to determine which would be tho larger ** population ” 
of 11 constituency. It is a pity that philosopliic legislators 
Sceply versed in arithmetic, and careful of caligraphy, should 
^ot have mastered tho rudimouts of grammar. 

The least unintelligiblo part of tho Bill is u schedule contain- 
ing a list of tho pro[)Osed constituencies, with their respective 
(piotas of membci B. Tho Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London arc to retain, as at present, five members, but they 
aro to bo capriciously fused into a single constituency. The City 
of London also is to rcUiin its four members us a tribute paid by 
science to tradition. Tlio rest of the country is to be divided 
into sevonty or eighty constituencies, rctui ning on an average 
one member for ii population of 50,000. Each doctor 
may send in a list of camlidulcs previously nominated, but his 
vote will only bo couiitcd ouco; ami in the first instance he^. 
will be deemed to have voted fur tho euudidato ut the head of 
hia list. If there are 100,000 electors and 10 members to 
bo chosen, every caiiclidato who obl-aiiis 10,000 votes will be 
at once returned. Tho voting* papers in whicli his name 
stands nlono will bo counted liistin i»rder, “ and then those 
** in succession in which tho lowest other candidates are 
** designated,” and, as tho draughtsman supcriluously adds, 
those will be placed last “ in wliich the greatCtSt number of other 
“ candidates aro designated.” A popular candidato ufl^y con- 
sequently liavo numerou.s votes to spare, and in that case 
tlie vote will hold good lur the second name on tho 
ligt ; and if it becomes again disposable in the same manner, 
the prooosB of transfer will bo repeated. When all the cards 
have been finally shuffled, if any of the candidates have still 
not obtained tho prescribed number of votes, tlic lowest in 
numbers will bo excluded, and his unused voting-papers will 
be dUltributed among others who may be named in tlie list. 
Bventoally ^0 election will bo determined by a majority, and 
where tihe numbers aro equal the returning officer is to have 
a CdStilig vote. Altliough it has not been thought prudent 
imme^etely to aboiisli all local boundaries, tho framers of tho 
Bilt have made a considernblo advmice In the direction of a 
f /isinjrie 0 fA centralised ropresontatlon. Thus North Wales 
am ^ritb all their counties and boroughs, are 

into two oOnstitoencies respectively returning ten and 


sixteen members. The rotm eeattered over hundreds of 
square miles, and having no oommbn interest or means of 
communication, would at tho first election vote at random, 
or not at all; and when the scheme was better under- 
stood by election managers, the trouble of choice would 
be taken out of the hands of the constituenmeia In the 
United States and in Kepublican France the system of tiduHs 
has effectually removed the control of elections from the nomi- 
nal constituencies to tlie skilful manipulators who anange tho 
selection of candidates. Without similar intorforence the voters 
in such a constituency as that of South WaIss would be 
utterly unable to judge whether any candidates whom they 
might prefey: could bo inscribed on their lists with any pro- 
spect of success. In the most favourable cose two or three of 
the best known candidates would receive a large number of 
superfluous votes, and tho distribution of their unused voting- 
papers would be effected by chance. Tho skilled agents who 
made a profession of tho science of quotients and multiplea 
would be more absolutely masters of the conbtitaencies than the 
same class under a less artificial system; and one of the first 
results of Proportional Representation would be tho universal 
provaionco of pecuniary corruption. It is much easier and 
safer to bribe a fow prufcssional arithmeticians or politicians 
than to buy up hundreds of liouselioldcrs. 

Tho statement in the preamble that members ought to 
“ represent tho opinions of all tho electors in proportion ta 
“ tho provaicneo of such opinions from timo to time,” is- 
more than questionable. A recital that it was expedient 
that just opinions only should bo represented, or tliat, ac^ 
cording to the demand of An A cii arsis Clootz, all knaves 
and fools should bo suppressed, would bo incomparably 
sounder, although it might bo difficult to give ofFcct to the* 
principle. Mr. Mourison and his colleagues have probably 
little respect for tho second French Empire, which rested ou 
tho opinions of tho majority of electors for the timo being. 
Tho French peasantry liappeneil to bo of opinion that a 
despotism administered by prefects was preferable to any 
mode of government in which the enlightened classes exor- 
cised considerable influence. It is true that tho Propoftioniil 
Hepresentution Bill would correct tho iniHchief of universal 
suffrage, os fur as it secured a share of tho reproscnlation to 
minorities ; but if any mcasuro of tho kind is at any time 
adopted, the provision by which each elector is restricted to 
one vote will disappear in tlio process of legislation like the 
analogous securities which Mr. Disrafxi appended to tlio first 
draught of his Reform Bill. The inequality and variety of 
constituencies furnish for tho present an imperfect chock to 
the uncontrolled predomimince of numbers; but it is idle to 
expect that tho majority will consent to establish now impedi- 
ments to its own uncontrolled supremacy. It is not enough, 
for a political projector to devise a systom which would be 
plausible or expod lent if it were cstablislied ; it is necessary 
that OYcry institution should bo strong enough to* maintain 
itself. In America ono limitation of the suffrage after anodier 
has been swept away without resistance until votes have been 
given to hordes of emancipated slaves who have already re- 
duced large ports of tho Southern States to hopeless anarchy.. 
Mr. ConD£;i's plan of subdividing constituencies and restrict- 
ing each to tho choice of one moniber is in every way pre- 
ferable to the arbitrary scliemo of giving each elector u 
single vote for a voluminous list of can^dates. If legis- 
lation were now conducted as in tho mythical ages of 
Greece, it might bo practicable for Mr. Moojrison and Mr* 
Fawcett, like sSolon or Lycurguh, to bind the English nation 
by on oath to observe the provisions of the Proportional 
Hepresentation Bill until they i^turncd from voluntary oxile^ 
or until a release was obtained by tho response of on cradle. 
In present circumstances, even if they could obtain a hearing 
for their elaborate scheme, tlio popular party wotdd piok and 
choose among the enactments wiiich might rcspeotiveljr extend 
or restrict its power. The result would be in the first In- 
stance pure democracy resting on imiversal and 

when tho craft of election managers was aufiSoiantly d^vah$ed| 
wealth would perhaps indirectly recover bv means of jt^ 
rupfion A portion of the infiuence which baa Ostensibly beitt 
monopolised by numbers. * , 


THE PUBWO HEALTH BIU. 
rpHEEE aro akeady some ftint 
X of the l^ilativo Uook about 
last Seasioo. The E«^ser Eeeem baa eeimcK S 
Public Health Bill hioi noit yet bm 
London were Inciud^ in the " 
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wi^ 1m mnm oompenaatkii ftr ihii deUy. The tMats of 
Ji^ obOMionoliy give sodden {oommenoe to die ttmitexj de* 
ftots of the m^polif, and die Immediate neighbourhood ^ 
the Themes might suggest matter for some additional olausos% 

, But as London is to remain outside the Bill| at all events 
until time os it pleases Mr. Baucs to give it a 
municipal government, there is no chance of the metropoli- 
tan members being stirred up to insist on making the Bill | 
more stringent; and the general course of similar mea- 
Bures points to the importanoe of the discussions in 
Committee being taken as early as possible. The op^- 
tttion to the Public Health Bill will probably resolve 
itself into a series of surprises. Vested rights and vested 
indolence will proless perfect acquleaconoe in the prinmple of 
the Bill, and then devote themselves from time to time to 
drawing die teeth of its moat important clauses. This 
monoBUvre is most easily executed at tno £sg end of a Seamoh* 
Public spirit n^rcly keeps members in town os long as private 
interest, and when the independent friends of the Bill have 
left London, the Government may at any moment see itself 
deserted by its usual supporters, and be forced to modify a 
provision whicli earlier in tho year it would have been able 
to retain in its original shape. Nor will Mr. Stansfeld lind 
it BO easy by and by to adopt the suggestions which he has 
repeatedly invited. The opponents of the Bill will ur^ tliat 
some of those who think with them have gono away in the 
belief thtft the Govommont would adhere to its original 
prop^s. It is difficult for a Minister to insist very strongly 
on the ;^jection of his own words in favour of somebody 
eWs, and the shortest way out of tho dilemma is to pass tlie 
clause as it stood in die first instance. Those difficulties will 
be avoided — at all events they will not be aggnivated — if tho 
Bill goes early into Committee ; but with a long Whitsuntide 
recess in prospect this will scarcely bo found compatible with 
any further postponement of the second reading. 

Tho criticisms to which tho Bill has hitherto been subjected 
relate principally to three points. It is charged widi sanction- 
ing a mischievous multiplication of authorities, with perpetu- 
ating a needless and sometimes j>ernicioua distinction between 
urban and rural authorities, and with playing into tho hands 
of local obstTUctiveneas by allowing the local sanitarv authority 
to appoint its own officers of health. Those who have raised 
the first of these objections maintain that tho Boards of 
Guardians are altogolhcr unfit to have the cure of die public 
health, and that tho proper course would bo to create a county 
sanitary audiority to which tho Guardians in each Union 
diould bo strictly subordinate. A County Board, it is said, 
would be composed of better matorials than a Union Board, 
and its action would relieve tho contnil authority of much of 
the control which, as dio Bill stands, it will have to exert. In 
answer to this it may bo. said, first, that the insertion of an 
intermediate authority between tho local authority and the 
central govomment really involves a further multiplication of | 
authorities. A CouAy Board would eidier have to subdivide 
itself into distinct Committeefl or to delogato the work to exist- | 
ing local authorities, who would presumably bo the Guardians 
in the several Unions. In tl^o former case tho members of 
the County Board would virtually be elected with, a view 
to the requirements or tho prejudices of each parti- 
cular district. Obstructive parities would return ob- 
structive representatives, and if these obstructive parishes 
happened to constitute a district by themselves, tho 
deposition to reduce the Act into a dead letter would 
have the same power of making itsolf felt in tho County 
Board as it will now have in the Union Board. In tho other 
case the Guardians would hold much the sumo position as they 
do under the Bill, with the difierence that the authority to 
which they are immediately responsible would be the County 
Bo^, instead of the Local Government Board. In other 
words, the aim of the propo^ is not to aggregate local autho- 
rities so much as to subdivide the coutrid authority* It nuy 
' be argued perhaps that a number of controlling bodies not 
imomble to Parliament will be more efficacicius than one 
oQ^^ng l«ondon and presided over by a 

responsible Minister. But the supporter^ of the County Bond 
to as the Dorainal unit of sanitary hwinlstratson must make up 
^ their to go the whole length of tbie substitu- 

tipn. It is idle to suppose the Loqtl Govern- 

ment Board would be able to exer^ any effeet&al ocmtrol 

of oatoa, at shy mte, tho action of flio Coutoy Boiiid would be ! 

subieettono revirionshoriofaimwActofParHan^ ftie 

: a fiWier drawback to tto that it meito«s the numbfe 

;■ of irieedve bodies in the country, and experienoe shows diat | 


the rssult of this ia gmdy to inereMS the dSlSIoil^ Sn^ 
good men to serve on them, and greatly to hstoajS^ 
of public intormt Alt in their prooeedinga. The Goud^ 
Board would dminaway all the best elements of the Boerdi of 
OuardianB, and whatever mi^t be the effect of this on sani- 
tary administration, it. oould not be other than injjurious to 
Poor-law administration. By the soheme embodied in the 
Bill, the dutiiM and tlie powers of Boards of Guardians will 
be largely extended, and tlie inducement to mou of |>osition 
and intelligence to serve on them will be proportionately 
increased. 

The objection to the perpetuation of tho distinction between 
urban and rural uutlioritieB seems to bo sufiioioutly disposed 
of by the fact that it merely answers to tlie distinction boiwoon 
town and country. The conditions of the two are so differont 
that it would argue extraordinary carolesaness or extraordinary 
pedantry not to recognize a coiTesponding differenoo in ihoir 
requirements. There are many restrictions which are abso- 
lutoly necessary in town tliat would in the country be simply 
i a source of purposeless annoyance. It is expedient no doubt 
! to moot cases in which rural distriots, either by mdual or 
sudden growth, become towns in everything but toe name ; 
but the clauses empowering the Local Government Board to 
invest any rural sanitary authority with the responsibilities of 
an urban authority seem to provide for tliis contingeiioy. If 
any further enactment on tho subject should seem to bo re- 
quired, it might perhaps take tho form of a definition of the 
I population and area wliioh, when found in conjunction, shouM 
at once nuiko tho district a town for sanitary purposes. 

I It is also worthy of consideration whether particular clauses 
of the Acts which now apply only to towns ought not to be 
extended to rural diatricts. Thus new buildings in villages 
might bo Hubicoted to more control than isatpi'esent exercised 
over them. The overcrowding of particular spots in districts 
otherwise thinly inhabited might tlius be chocked, and much 
consequent ill-heultli bo prevented. It would bo well also if 
certain duties now assigned by implication to tho local sani- 
tary authorities were assigned to them in plain ivords. Tho 
duty of providing a sufficient supply of wholesome water, for 
example, is cast on rural {is well os urban authoritits l'»y the 
law empowering the Secrctitry of State to remedy any default on 
their part ; but tiio existence of this obligation would bo iiiado 
plainer by a new clause directing all sanitary autliorities, whether 
rural or urban, to examine hito tho character of the existing water 
supply and to remedy any serious defects either in quantity 
or (|uality. Thu third ol>jcction to tho Bill as it stands - 
the unfitness of the local authorities in many crises to have the 
appointment of their own oiiicers of health— either ignores 
tho distinction between administration and supervision, or 
nnticijMitcs a question which projHjrly belongs to the organiza- 
tion of tho Central Department. If there are to he l<K:al 
authorities at all, it sooiiis to lidlpw that they must have liie 
appointment of tho officers through whom they are to act. 
No body of men can be expected to work entirely by means 
of instruments imt>oscd on them by wmm one else, if tho 
ap[)ointment of the local officer of health were vested in the 
Government, tho roHult would certainly be that tho local sani- 
tary authority would regard him as a stationary inspector, 
and would dclegutu tlio ex^^mtiou of their own plans to 
Oliver officers chosen by tbcmstdvos. It is hard to see 
what advantage a system of sUilionary inspection would 
possess over the travelling inspection at preb<mt in t'orcc. 
it would bo fur iiioro diinciik for an olfi<‘i!ii constantly 
living in tho district to presurve entire indepemhmeu thun for 
a man whoso connexion with each locality is only intennitteiit. 
But supposing him to bo successful in this respect, the ^ysUMu 
would tend to generate chronic i'eudH between the local salu- 
tary authority and tho local (rovomincnt inspoctor, which 
would bo most inimical to the Hinoolii working of auiiury 
administration. Nor would an inspector only Hctpiaiutcd 
with the arraDgements of a single district be able to gi\«/ the 
sanitorpr authorities whom ho lias to advise the benefit of that 
extensive obsorvatioa which falls to tho lot of a man wlio is 
constantly seeing and com{>arifig tho manngemont of many 
diatricta. One groat function of tho central sanitary autiionty 
will bo to collect the best information on sanitary qu^MioiiH, 
and to diffuse it by moans of its ropresentatives among tho 
local authorities, xhero is an obvious economy in uhjiv> th*j 
inspectors for the collection os well as for the diilUAiou (^i ui' 
formation; and to discharge tho former function to advuiiiu,^ > 
tlMy moat be free from local tics. 
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•nUZ EASTER MONDAY SRAM FIGHT- 
rjlJlK [jractico battle tvliich took i>laoo last Monday on 
X Bi l<yIiton Downs was uiid(nj!)tcdly an important turning- 
point in the hiatorjr of tho Volunteer force. It was the llrat 
baHim;:'.v !lko cxainmatiou of the value of our citizen army, con- 
cerning the real worth of which some doubta have lately been 
oxprca* e(i. Tho npirit of cririciarn was awakened, and it was 
undcrarood that the imial indificriniinate complimentary notiercs 
of the Wdunteeru wonlrl this year be flujiplanted by impartial 
•praise or blame. It was itidood tacitly admitted that on tho 


on a singlo blow- An oxciue ftr Aa woAmm of 
line may be fbimd in the immeute of Ids poeition-^ 

lUNirly three miles, ooenpied by about ibyooo men, instead 
of by at least thrice that mimb^ ; but a gjoed genaral uuikos 
his. dispositioits cooibnn to the ground, and does apt occupy 
a lunger line tlmn he eon hold In force. Another error 
which struck us was that, os soon as Lvsoks sought to 
provoke his adversary to display his for<u% the latter did 
so, showing bis whole line On Barrow Bill at tbe aicro 
piovucatioii of a distant fire of skirmishers- White on 


verdict of tho unn.ires, oin. iul and i.o.i-oflicial, both tl.e con- | ““I’jf*’ ‘“’'7''®'’’ to miluumhip th<»t 

tinned exietcucoof ti.c t’oluniocr force in its j.rccnt shape i derived great .dwHitn^ from i^ruun mdi- 

and a repetition of the Ea.tcr .nan.cuvree depended, •il.e , other 'day tl.at m Centril India tho 


.. I I cations whicii it was not in the power of the ettemy to eonceal 
official uuipircs iiavo nut yet Hpohen, In.t it appears to be tho i tho other day tl.at in Antral tho 

gcneial in.inmsio.. that the Vulnntc..re arc valmtble auxiliaries i and cliattorrng, f^n^y betray 

lo tl.o reg, liar army, and th.at tho ]iu«lcr Mouth.y nmnututros “*<' "f “ On Monday a Imictioo was 

^ j I ptrlunncd by tlm spccUitors assembling in crowds on tuo 

sumiibt <^r iturrow Ilili, sliowod tliut ^ero the bulk of 
iloi: loKo'b army was drawn up. It has been vehomoutly 
assertctl l»y a Correspondent of the Moininff Post tliat the 
piercing of Mui:>Kuui>\s centre was only uccomplisbod by an 
ijiijastiiiable nmnicuvre, stated, thongl) 4uite incorrectly, to 
have Ikcu (i^s^illowcd by the uinpircs. Lord Buar,, whilst tlie 


. \V- 


arm}', ana mat mo i‘-»aatcr Monday 
aro well w<.rLh tliu nioiiey, trunL-U', iind interest bciatowcd Ujioii 
vJimn. 

The cfilcf ol'jcctfi 301^;^' !it to ho atbiincd on tlnee occasions 
aro twu^ naiiioly, prioiu t.* i'or tho \ oliintc< rf», and tho gather- 
ing of icjwuiis lilvi’iy lu !jj M.-iefid in futiir»\ Wa beliovo that 
iiotli uhji cl.'i li:r. c Ij 'lmi altainf’d. ili'iUiLcs aial Jiurtcomings 
tlicru cciUilnly v. . p*, Ihil so Uuto worn <luring tiio aiUimiu 
jnanir.iivi (•'«, v. i.iii ;ra ajii.y aJniO'^t < ntiu l}' coniposod ofregu- 
iiir troopit Liapio} i il. Curuidenu’g, howet'or, tliut wo are 
only jiu: bf '^J.iiiijg U> ;.l.(nly systematically the art of modern 
war, a liur inra'.uru t)f success was reaciiod. Porliaj.'S Uiosc I 
mo»t ojion to criiici.sm \v(*rn some of tlu' commanders of bat- i 
talions who nuieily [jciaistcd in allowing llioir men to be ' 
iinnihihiU;ii, and who I'lom a duiiciency of military iinaginin ion ; 
were unable to raibze tim fact that in real war their bultalionrf i 
would have ctairicd to oxiMt as organized hodie.s. Others, again, | 
apparently entertained vciy confiidcd notions of their pro]»cr | 
ironl. Hut it niii.'>t bo home iu mind that when tactical .argu- 
iiU'nts aro not enfurcod hy aetual miHsilefi a very great douuind 
is nmd'j U[)on tho iinngiiMlive faculties, A contr.st with singlo- 
sliclvH is a good prijparation for sword-play, bui is by no iucmus 
tt poi'lcct HuUitiUUc for it. A blow wilh tho single-stick fre- 
HUciilly Itiil.s to be uppicciiitc*!, while a cut from a .sword en- 
lorcoa rocognitiun. It i.s tlio wuno with peace mameuvres. 
Again, 12iigli.sli troops are Uiugbt to loel great cunfidunco in 
tlicir biiperior monUc^ nliereas iu a nliaiu light morale has 
no plac<*, and the cuntost is iiotljing but a cohl-blooded bcieu- 
lilio iiil'ilr. It is only just to ollor theso exoiwes for troops 
and ollicers who insisted on continuing tho light wdicii they 
Jiad been slain or disjicraeil ihiico over, or stolidly ro- 
fused to Jeavo olf inleivhanging firo with an enemy in their 
front when aiiotJier body nas jamring volleys iiitti their backs, 
fcitill it is certain that botli brigadiers and colonels ocea- 
bionaily disj>layed an utter absence ol' relicctiuu mul of power 
to Uiko the initiative# There was ul.‘<o a great wai'to of powder 
in firing at rangc.s wliich should at tho most luuc been re- 
served for a lew picked marksmen. As was iiointed out by 
ono of our contempoianeH, skirmialiera and even whole bat- 
talions tired rapidly on skirmishers who were iivo hundred 
)urds diataul, ami at clo^ev riinges ayIioIo battalions intCT- 
ebunged shots with a thin lino of bkirnimherp, thus giving 
“ ten lives to uno lliiit tin y look.” iSkiniUMhcra should bo i 
opjiojiicd by skirmisihera only; but this siinplo axiom accina 
to have been repealedly ignored lu'Jt Momlay. Again, tlio 
total iiulilh renco to ci«vr r displayed was in many cases 
painfully ajipart-nl. Major 'iTumiNUACii lnys it down that 
no moro men aiiould be M-ut mulor lire, iliaii are uoccssary. 
This rule, founded uo it is on the jilainodl ja-mciplcs of com- 
mon sense, was c,on>pieuoiudy viohiud; lor us soon us tho 
skiriuitihcrs of tieueral Lim-xs's force ojtoncd liro ou tho 
Mumelou which marke*! tlio right cetUro ot’ Sir Au-iirn 
llousFoi;i/s position, whole baiudions worn brought over tlio 
brow of tho hill to ojsposo them, though iho Uituliona in 
question were ex|>oscd, not only to musketry, but alM> to 
artillery liio. 

With regard U) iho order of battle, tho dispositions appctircd 
to US as qucstioimblo as were thoso common ly made during (ho 
autumn mana'uvrea. There was no ade\juaio reserve ou Sir 
AlfuiU) Hoiuii'oan's side, and his second lino was, almost from 
U)e comuioncciuont of the fight, brought up to tlio front. In- 
detcl it struck us that the order of battle on both sides wa.s too 
thin, and tUit battuUona hung alK>ut, under a dose fiu>, too 
close to the skiruiishera iu their front- Tlio want of solidity 
to which wo refer wo^ not eo ap{>areut iu tho case of tiic 
Lowoa nrmy; sUll both comnuuidcrs scamod too hasty iu 
committiug all tho troops at once to closo action. The con- 
aetiuonco was tluat when LYsotis pioreod liuusFOnn^s centre, tho 
hod no troops availublo for the only fc;isib!e remedy 
couutcr tlttiick. On both sides everything depended 


actum ragod in front botvvecu Warren Farm and tlie Barrow 
above incntLoncd, scut part of his brigade through tlie lane • 
which intcr.sccU tho inclosuro, and the rest of it round the 
»outh-uist angJi', and formed line across the llauk of tho First 
Divlhioji. It is allegod that General lloia^FoiU), considering 
the whole of the larm to be tabooed os an iuipassablo znoraas, 
thought himself free from all danger ou that bMq. On 
tlio mripH, however, it is clearly sliowii that, tliough tho fields 
comj.otiug (he farm wore swrounded by a prohibitory lino, 
the June whii li Ira versed tliem was open, and was to bo regarded 
as a causeway. The position of the red flags, moreover, could 
leave no room for doubt on the subject. There was therefore 
no liiich in tlio operations at all; and if General lioiisroii u 
really a« lod on (he theory attributed to him, tho error was no 
doubt iluo-to ilio conventional nature of tho arrangcimmts. In 
acinal war a luusoway leading through his centro into hisrtar 
would never have escaped tho sharp eye of General Hortsi'oun, 
\\h(# crrlainly would not luivo failed to guard tho ddboucho from 
: o important u delilo. It is uu axiom that an obstacle, such as 
Warren Farm wjis slipposeil to be, is advunlagcoiiB to the de- 
fuidcr tvln-.n it teminutesat his first line, but the reverse when 
i(]»’'errc.s it; and consequently it would have been more prudent 
had General llonsroRD’s position been a littio more rotired 
than if. tvus. No doubt, however, conventional difficulties 
here aeain intervened. That tho Brighton force was utterly 
drfi ated there can, w'o think, bo no question ; for the fact that 
II0R.S] ouu^s right brigade forced back tho left of tho attacking 
Ibrcn was a ciroumstanco of no real moment. Ly.sons would 
naturally hold back his loft so far <as was consistent wkh his 
plan of attracting the attention of the enemy towards the 
laitm’s right. As lIonsFoim’s ti’oops wqye drawn tip, tho de- 
cislvn jioint was botwcon Warren Form and the Barrow; 
and if Lv.sons was successful there, he could afibrd to regard 
u iih imlifi^croncc the niovements of HonsFORD^s wings- Had 
( ho light continued, Hoksford^ entire right wing must * 
l^ucn ojmplclely roiled up, whilst liis left could With 
dilliculiy have saved itseh' from annibikition by a ibreed 
march and a hasty embarkation. Having endc^ourad to 
point out, judging aller tho event, what seemed to us Ao de- 
focu iu tho dispositions of one of the ablest generals wo bare, 
wo must add that most of them would probably have been 
avoided had General Horsfof.d been opposed to a real instead 
oi a mimic foo. After all, ono side or the other generally 
obtains a decided success, a drawn battle being rare in war- 
Un this occusion General Lysons Was victorJous, but it must 
bo remembered tlmt he possessed great adnuiti^gea. The 
Pru^^ians contoiid that the assailant has more dtoima in his 
favour than tho defender, chiefly because ^ ean ^ 

dispositions of the enemy subject to his own- In thki iaitanee 
rlio natui'O of tho ground rendered it difficult Ibr SCoMtaa to 
discover die intentions of the enemy, and 
forbade the Brighton fiirce to take the instiatvve and 
tho offc naive, 

Wc must add a few words as to the evident ^ 

of t^omo of tho newspaper oiitica- The young 
Tdi'f/ntph made theomves psrtiouhriy ' 

iug moat tlioroughly out m tijine# . * 

ground is shown by an assertion ^nVflifrajlihl^ 
to the east ofWanren Fkaui# .whamw 
were posted to the SOU* 
of that inclosura. llffi ti# 

was in reserve# 
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ym properly in white tli« oibar two i<>ngbt o 

tMilm abmit Beveiid«ii^ Thn dlimax, bowoveri la 
mahad whaa out of tha depth* of dtetr lutamAl oaoacioustieaa 
thfljr a^olvo fiald-tiotAerias mardliiiig poat^ aad mitposOi from 
Hoftsioto** mny in poaidoa. HoesFonn aeaar throw out 
oUg^ pupate at atl ; while aa to the iiaU4mttenae, whose 
axmlettt appaamea is gtai^efilla doacrtbed, noi a aiogle f tin 
pumA the aalilcing point Wm this part of the letter written on 
hearsay, o^ the day l)aibre the Lottie? Tlie Tinm committed 
no Iw than ite penny oontempomry ; for, among />ther 
Umtdaia, ite oorreapondonts apeak of ** strati^, and bl^e Uie 
want of strategic knowledge’* of certain officeia. They appear 
to he tmaware tliat when two armies eome in cooteot strategy 
ends and taotice boten. Tbs etton of the Po 9 t ws hsTS already 
pointed out, and m shrill scolding in another ooiiteiiip(>raTy 
oT" One of GAUacTra’s Lientenante,” who eaw only “ failare, 
^ lethaiOT, apathy,, and incompetence,” senree tts a fittmg 
echo to the oexuitures of tlm military critic of the organ of tho 
fiudiionable world. It would bo easy to multi^ Uiose evidences 
of tepograplfeical ignewanoe, misuse of teelniical terms, in- 
aeonsacy of fiict, and utter incapacity for either descrihiug or 
critacisiDg miliUirj operatione. in spite, however, of wlmt 
has'been said by careteas or incompetent observers, we think 
die pnblic may be mfely oasurod that the Easter Monday 
gathering was on the whole a most satiKihetory affair ; that 
me Volunteers showed themselves, as a rule, obaorvant of 
discipline, and perfectly competent to perform the very simple 
evolutioQS required to oe executed .in proscnce of an ent^iay. 
They proved also that they are not averse to umiorgoiug the 
inoonvemence, trouble, and restraint without which it would 
be imposeible to make tliem useful auxiliaries to the regular 
army. 


FREDERICK DtKISON MAURICE. 
fTIHIS Easter week we have lost a man about whom opinions 
X and feelings were much divided, who was by many of the 
best and most thoughtful among us looked on as the noblest and 
greatest of recent English teachen, and who certeiiily liud that 
rare gift of inspiring enthusiasm and trust among honest and 
powerful minds in search of guidance, which belongs te none but 
to men of a very high order. Lhrofessor Maurice has ended a life 
of the leveoest am most nncensing toll, still working to the 
utmost that failing bodily strength allowed^-etill to the ]ar<t In 
harness. The general public, though hie name is fAmiliar to them, 
probably little mAsure the deep and paMionate afToction with 
which he was regarded by the circle of bis friends ond by thow 
whose thoughts and purposes he had moulded; or the reeling 
which his loss causes in them of a blank, great and not to bo 
flU^ up, not only personally for themselves, but in the agoiicics 
which are working moet hop«fi»ny in English society. Ilut even 
^cse who know mm least luid only from the outside, and whose 
points of view least coincided with his, must feel that there has 
be^, now that we lo<dc back on his cou^ aome^ing singularly 
touching and oven pathetic in the combination shown in nil Uiat 
he did, of high courage and spirit, and of unwearied faith and 
vigour, with the deepest humility and with the siueefest dis- 
interestedness and abnegation, which never allowed him to seek 
ast^iiag great for himself, and in fact, distiiiguiiftied and honoured 
as ne wae, never found It For the sake of his generation we may 
xegrel; that he did not receive the public 'reoojjpHtion and honour 
which were assuredly hte due ; but in truth hie was one of those 
careers whi<^, for their own completeness and CQneistency, gain 
rather than kite W escaping the meuactlons end false lights of 
what is caRed preterment 

The two features which strike ue at the moment as chsmeter- 
istic of Mr. Hamice as a wiitor and teacher, besidee the vast 


fhdng the lateafc annoiintMjfwuta and poeslhUhite tS# incdetR 
thou^t. That he always satisfnctorily explained his poM Cf 
view to others is more than can be said ; but he eertainly eteteSed^^ 
numbom of keen and anxious thluhere, who were diacemteited 
and diabeartonod both Ipr roUgion as it ia prcaimted by Odt ‘ 
great achoc^ and partiHS, mid by acience as its pHodplei 
and consequences are e.vpound«d by the leading philoHOphica! 
authorities of the day. ' The other point to which wo hA\ o ad*^ 
vorted partly explains the influence which ho had .with such 
minds, lie *bad no ayatem to frimmlate or to teach. Ho was 
singularly ready to accept, ns adequate expressions of those truths 
in whoso existence he so porsisteutly believed, the old consecrated 
forms in which simidor times had attempted to expn^sathem. 
He belioved that those truths are wider and vaster than the human 
mind whicli ia to be made wiser and better by them. And his 
aim was to reach up to an ever more exact, and real, and hamionl- 
I oua bold of these truths, which in their essential gii^atuess he felt 
: to be above him ; to reach to it in life as much as In thought. And 
so to the end he was ever striving, not so mucli to And new truths 
AS to find the heart and core of old ones, the truth of the truth, 
the Inner life and signifleanco of the letter, of which he w'as 
always loth to refuse the traditional form. In tlieso rflorls at unfold- 
ing H^nd harmonizing there was considerable umfbrinity ; no one 
could mistake Mr. Alaiiricu's manner of presenting the meaning and 
bearing of nn article of the Oreoil for the manner of any ono else; 
but the result of this way of working, in the cflect of the things 
which he said, and in his rt^lnlions to diflereiit bodies of opinion 
and thought both in tho Church and in society, was to give the 
apponrnneo of groat and important clmuges in his teaching and bis 
general point of view, as life went on. This govondug thought of 
his, of tuo immeasurably trnn.Mcendent compass and height of all 
truths compared with the human mind and spirit which was to 
bow to them and to gain life and elevation by ai'cepting them, 
exphiins tho enrioufl, and at preseut nlmost unique ctSmhirm- 
tion in him, of th'op rejrorencie for the old Innguagc «)f dog- 
matic theology, and an energetic nminteuAiico of ite iltnciis and 
value, With dissatisfaction, (xiunllv deep and impartially nnivcrsal, 
at the interpretations put c»n this dogmatic language by modem 
theological schools, and at tho m^xlos in which its tneamng is 
applied by them both in directing thought and influencing practico. 
Thin habit of distingnishing sharply and peremptorily between 
dogmatic language and tl^e popular rending of it at any given 
tlnio is conspicuous in his earlie.st as in his latest handling of 
these subjects ; in the pamphlet of 1835, Suhtcrifttim m Ihtmofftf 
explaining and defending tno old practice at Oxford, and in the 
papers and letters, whicli have npp^mred tW)in him in periodicals, 
on the Athaniishm Creed, and whicli are, wo suppose, iilmost his 
lust writings. 

Tho world at largo thought Mr. JSraurfeo olwciiro and mi^fy, and 
was, ns was natural, itupatieiit of such faults. I'he clinrge was, no 


nation in him <n the most profound im intenao roliffionsness 
with the moat boundteaa daim and exaieiiie of intdleetuai liberty \ 
mmt, the vaiiw which be aet^ ekeni^ii^ittg lua eatimate 
in Ua own long and khochma oonm, on ptoceaMa and effbrta, aa 
eompeied with condhaionaend definite remtik in tlm^uniiit of 
teutnwhi^ waa to him the moatraacied of onttea^ There is no 
want of eamtet aad krvent zelighm among a% hiielHgent, well- 


iuterm^, ddiiherate, aa well aa of relkian^ to which these terms 
eon haw be applied. And them k aSb no want of the boldeat 
•od pmat daring fieedom of inveatigatten and judgment Bui 
tebei lb; Mannoe aeaiiiad to see hfimelf, end what he audeite 
to impram mi othei% waa timi xe%Son and fibeity m 
SrSboaa enamlee, but that ^ de^ a^xmt aktebtnr 
of hMoiieal and tmdiltenal dmw atm^ uH 

(tf mwm^ ttd biodliig ol%aiiQO finmi an aUhtoam 

ftndMUi «|itiritnt : tat ttAnfiadt «A(tdnat* to 

**•* xaiM BWitaaMittt' 


was, ns was natural, itupatieiit of such faults. I'he clinrge was, no 
doubt, more limn partially true ; and nothing but such genuine 
strength and cornprehensivo power as his could have prevented it 
from being a fatal ono to his weight and authority, ilut it is not 
uniustructive to rem('nib<‘r wliut w.ih very much at the root of it. 
It had Its origin, not altogetlifT, but cortaiiily in a great degree, 
in two of his moral characteristics. One was his eluhhorn, con- 
scientious deterniiriation, at any cost of awkwardness, or npfmn^t 
ineoiisnstcncy, or inqerloction of statement, to cny out what he 
bad to say, neither more nor less, just ns he thought it, and just aa 
he felt it, with tho most fiwUdious cure for truthful accuracy of 
meaning. He never would suflV*r what ho considered either the 
connexion or the balanco and adjustment of varied and coitlple- 
m< 5 ntary truths to he sncrificfMl to force or point of expression ; 
and he hod to choose somotimos, ne all people have, between a blurred, 
clumsy, ^and inoflhctivo picture and a cousciousiy incomplete ana 
untrue ono. His choici> never wavered ; and as tho artist's aim was 
high, and his skill not always equally at his command, ho pre- 
ferred 4 ho imperfection which left him the c<ms';lousn»ss of 
honesty. Tho other caiiso which threw a d«*groo of haze round 
bis writings woe tho poixinal shape into which ho was so fond of 
throwing nis views. He shrunk Irom thoir enunciation ns argu- 
ments and conclusions which cimmtHl on theii^own account and by 
tbeir own title tho deforenoo of all who read them ; and be sub- 
mitted them as what ho himself had found and had heori granted 
to see — the lesaons end convictions of bis awn oxi>erionco. Hym* 
patby is, no doubt, a groat bond among all men ; but, after all. 
Dienes experiuDce and thoir points of view are not all alike, and 
when we are asked to see with another's eyes, it is not Always 
ea<w. Mr. Maurteo*s desire to ^Ivc the simplest and mo^t real form 
to hia thouffhta aa they aroso in his own mirMl contributed more 
often than be supposed to prevent others from entering into his 
tneani^. He asked them to put thomselves in bis place, ile did 
not snfficiently put himself in theirs. 

But ho has tq ught us great lessons, of the sacrodnoss, the Inrge- 
RMs, and, it may be aadod, tho difliculty of truth ; lessons of 
mnpathy with one another, of true humility and sfdf*cof|qacst in 
laa nuay and luiceasiog actiTity of the inteiioctuAl famdtieti. He 
iia loft no aohool and no system, but bo has left a spirit and an 
OtaUiplo. We apeak of him here only as those who know him ns 
|IL the wcprfd falew him $ bat those who were hia friends arc 

hia grand aimpKoity of character, of his (cn- 
fiat han a nd fiolmcy, of irreaistlhle speU of loveabJunese which 
woheiB imbfai its seadi. TIh^ rememlWbow he imokc, and how 
» n# f AsiaiiSs ef a vtodoe of sfogiibirly merdng tmmem, which 
1M ttmf a pbwsr of ifiterpretation, whlA /evaaled hia c/wn «muiI 
te the hearts of hoaiem. He has taheii bis fuil 
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pboro in tlio controvcrsioa of our days, find theio inurt be many 
opinionA both about the line which he took» and eyett aomotimea 
Hoout the tomper in which he carried on debate* Blit it ia nothing 
but the plainoAt justice to say that he was a philosopher, a theo- 
logian, and, we may add, a prophet, of whom, for ma mat fnfts, 
and, still more, for his noble and pure use of theoii ine modem 
English Churcu may well bo proud. 


MAHOMMEDAN KULK IN INDIA. 

R ecent sad events in India have naturally drawn attention 
to n portion of our follow-subjects who, nuroericallv auioll in 
proportion to Hindoos, are yet important by the freshness and 
rigour of their historical traditions, and by their power to com- 
bine for social or reli^ons ends. Various suraesrions have been 
made by exponents of the political tenets and claims of Mahom- 
mednns in order to romovo their distrust and suspicion, and excite 
their loyalty. IWhap** wo may best imdorstand the feelings with 
which Amir Khun, Saiyml Abdul Aziz, and Nawab Musharraf- 
Oo(l-l)owlali may lie supposed to contemplate British supremacy 
in Jiidhi, by considering whrit changes were wrQUgbt in that 
country in the space of ii few centuries by emperors and pronebers, 
their iurerunners, before whom effete dynasties cruuiDled into 
dust. 

Tlio popular notion of history connects the conquest of India by 
]\lahomnit (ian.M with Mithinud of Ohozni, who is known to Eoglieb 
readers by the piclurcMqiio jmges of Gibbon, as well os by an unlucky 
p.TaM of triumph which a late GoveTDor-Qenerol raised over the 
Gates of Soinnuth. The truth, liowever, is that the early expedi- 
tious of Mahmud imd liis successors were little more than ^and 
hunting raids on an extensive scale, the |)eri)etrators of which 
pushed their i xploraiions further and further, and brought back 
tempting accounts of populous cities, fruitful plains, and wealthy 
shrines which soemod created tu invite the purer faith and the 
irreHlKlible arms of true heliovers. The practical subjugation of 
India by the Mahoniniodans dates from the conimoncementof the 
thirteenth century, and the celebrated pillar which is the delight 
of tourists and antiquaiics at Delhi was raised just about the 
tiine when the Barons of England were extorting Magiia Cbarta 
from King John. In reality, however, the dominion of tho 
Mahommedans may be sidd to have been twice established over 
India. From the time of the Slave Kings, who are inseparably 
associated with the pillar afurosuid, down to tho death of Moham- 
med Toglilak, is about a century and a half, during which time the 
conquermg race was employed in extending its dominion beyond 
Ilindoatan Proper, into the plains of the Carnatic and over the 
alluvial soil of Lower Dongiil; and just at tho epoch when our 
Edwainis were still filled with visions of the permnuent imnoxation 
of French territory, the Mnhommedan Empire had in India attained 
its widest range, but not its highest splendour. At the death of 
this Alohainnied Togblnk, in the middle of tho fourteenth century, 
tho Mussiiliiian ascendency was parcelled out amongst a number 
of indupondeiit Mnhommedan dynasties. Vigorous and ambitious 
chiefs started up, as might have been expected, and established 
themselves at Bcejnporo, in Guzorat, in Khnndeish amongst the 
Bhoels, in Malwa, in Sind, in Gulconda, and in Bengm and 
Berar. Those adventurers coined money, erected eplendia works 
of architecture, even sent navies to sea, and overthrow Hindoo 
ariuios by laud, the leaders of which had conceived vain ideas of 
recovering their independence. Baber, known to tho literary 
world by his graphic Memoirs, and llumnyun, at whose magnifi- 
cont mausoleum the young princes look refuge in September 1857, 
till they were captured by Ilodsoii and his Guidos, in viun tried to 
reconstruct the Empira. The inherent diillcuUy in the permanent 
conquest of India was that some sovereips persisted in attempt- 
ing to govern the country from Cnbul. ' It was exactly as if 
William III. had attempted to rule England from the Haffuo,.or as if 
the Georges had tried the same policy from Hanover. When Cabul 
was erected into an independent kmgdom, about 1 
subduing India, harder in appeaiance, became in reality one of 
compaititivti case. And under the genius of Akbar tbo founda- 
tions of permanent peace and of unquestioned prosperity wore 
established on a basis which endured lor exactly 1 50 years. This 
was the second mauifeitatiou of Mahominedan strength. Akbar 

'«th, Jehan- 
Shah Jeban 

j reign of Charles I., the Civil Wars, and the 

Protectorate. Aurangzib saw the fall of tho Stuarts, the Bevolu- 
tion and tho reign of William 111., and the first few years of 

S ueen Anne. Fifty yean then elaprod, durum which the iobe- 
touoe of this crafty, bigoted, but highly capable sovereign was 
diasipated by a race of weak or dissolute pnaoei^ and the series 
of Smglish victories was begun by Clive at Plassy. 

A line of Mahommedan sovereigns may therefore be said to 
have ruled over India with more or less of concentration and 
abilitjfdr five centuries and a halL or iirom the reign of King 
John to the end of that of Geoige II. A large portion of this 
period is taken up with the usual programme of disputed suo- 
osnijhnsj revolted provinces, usurping lieutenants, and aenana 
kririirufla, But groat tMnga wero aoeompliabed, and national 
hgi2ii# mrobequeathed»in acentunrand a lurir, during which 
'Sa tbi^e was oeefipied by Akbei^ Jehangir, 8hak Jehan, and 
And we ehell endeatnur, in as brief a compass as 
wiJIiSS’ tasgutt UP tbe tesfdti it tbis evenlfdl time. 

ibe Jdabommdaas ipMuebd a fldOi whirii 



was a standing protest against degroding end obsesM 

myths* The Hindu vrilgion, with the rowiSag practices wbkm 
ii sancUons, is a sort of compound between MemeSro eruelij arid 
Grecian mythologT deprived of all hs elements of henuty. We 
do not forget that highly coloured sensuous delights are Imld out 
as rewards in the Koran, and that tho creed itanroritiod by a long 
line of Caliphs is intolerant, sanguinary, a^ fieros. But tile 
Mahommedf^ worshipped one Oc^and their eTOeli^ Wars ro«. 
served for such as appeared to them olind and wilfol imbelievma^ 
and not for ebild-widows and helpless children of their own ibitftu 
As Miss Eden rather happily puts it in one of her letten;, Bun 
creed was ** incomplete.” As for as it went, it was a maasnreless^^ 
advance over a senes of filthy or childish traditions characterised 
by that proneness to evolve ideas from which others teoiril with ' 
disgust,” which Johnson indignantly ascribed to Swift 
With a better conception m the Supreme Being, the Itahom^ 
medans brought with room a higher literature, iipf^ved theorise 
of civil government, and a language which, as Charles V, aaid cC 
French, was emphatically the language of bnsiness and m e nki n d * 

It had boon used as a vehicle of expression by a long line of 
poets, who wrote amatory efiusions in praise of ladies with the 
stature of the cypress and the cheek of the rose* It had also 
given birth to one epic which, even through the mediuni of a 
translation, seemed to Walter S^tt to have caught a portioii of 
the old Homeric spirit One of its most popular authors has esa^ 
tainly shown something of the Horatian aehcacy and happinett of 
expression ; and it coula boast of a scries of authentic nfurratives 
and elaborate histories, which, if disfigured by occasiomd servili^, 
or intolerance, or bijgotry, vot stand out in happy controst to the 
puerile Hindoo fictions which, as Lord Macaulay said, would 
move laughter in the girls of a boArding-sebom, and which 
abounded in kings thirty feet high, and reigns three thousand 
years long. Bicb in evei 7 conceivable deport niont of literature, 

It was admirably fitted for fmperial edicts and regal proclomaUona, 
for the Vakil sent on a diplomatic mission, or ior the Kazi dis- 
pensing justice in the Court It was written from right to left 
and, where prompt despatch was required, it showed a decided 
superiority over the various dialects of tho Devanagari type, 
which, like our own, are written from left to right, ^ and are 
awkward tools for the best penman. Though simple in i^mtax 
and structure, it hod a copious vocabulary of its own, enriched 
by additions from another Semitic language of almost inexhaiutible 
profundity and wealth. It was, and is, as much tho distinguishing 
mark of an oducated Mahommedan to show some conversancy 
with tho couplets of Sadi as it is for an M,l\ to catch the pomt 
of a quotation from Horace; it was speedUy mastered by the 
intelligent Hindoos, who possess tho happy knack of adapting 
thomsolves to the requiremenls of the ruling power; and it be- 
came rapidly ao dififused in great cities, and even over some por- 
tions or populous districts, as to merit the title of the Fzmioh 
language of the East. * 

But the Mahommedans were not content with the introduction 
of Persian as the language of official correspondence and puhUo 
record. They createeb by fusion, another dialect, which bom- 
menced in the Camp and yet penetrated to the Palace. Thqr took 
the rough and somewhat unpolished Hindi, left its grammar and 
its verbs mrinly unchanged, enriched it with a vast store of nouns 
and adjectivea descriptive of objects of civilization, luxiny, and 
art, ana made up a polished vernacular, which Sir Jamas U^ntoab 
compared to the fusion of Norman and Saxon elements into the 
tongfue which we speak and write. The Hinduatanl language is ^ 
now spoken with more or less of elegance and with some dinerenoes 
of pronunciation by Hindoos and Mahommedans all over Upper 
Inma. It is also language of educated Muaaolinana in maioy 
other places;; in the Deccan as well os in Lower Bengal Of 
course the ascendency of a vigorous and conquering rooe wis 
sufficient to overthrow the ancient dialects ever^heip, m to. 
eradicate Hindoo conservatism. Village cusiom& rural fOopmA* 
ties, agricultural tenuroa, held their ground with uiMmuqueiable 
pertinacity; but the civil servants of the Crown eull vm Ao 
official jargon which baa descended from the 'Mogul Emfien^aiid 
in revenue Settlements they record the dues of the communi^iUd 
the rights of the State, oy a nomenclatuie which wottrai be 
almost intelligible at Tehenin or Cahul 
Not only are the miyority of the tenns in use in criariiud ot 
revenue proceedinn talren from the Arablo or Peirian httiguade^ 
but the traces of tne conqueror are to be found tn the gocpi^hiM 
divisions of the country, hi grofi cities and in .eocroe of rntb 
villages. Names of plam are wholly Hindoo, oAoOj 
medan, or half one ^and half .the other. The ^ 

Persian dumii m yrimefii, and has a Sanskrit ierinlnauen 
to it Sometimes a celebrated place is known MiiaeriiiriM * 
its old and its new name. beomaei '-toAli- 

Akbar. DelhL where the fortunes of the SA|M 
been decided, IS metamorphosed into tbo 
Even Prayag, where meet the Jumna and thn en / 

Hindoos, becomes Allahal^. 
of Hindocuh-di celled by MWtmn&e 
City. And^Ohittt«p#g,inr «^ 

Bengal is Ulalambid or the Abed* «f iBba? 

or Kaal^ the 

fisras wekttow«lMieni " 

To describe tiei ^ 

stiSe^woidAM^ayr — 

UM, tlMtM 
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of flwcta^ 1114 ridmonof «m»- 
ms n hal fiiy ooiapotfim irtl& diqr boll^ in 
«»»»•# to omrtbot Uibr could 
the BomaiH H or ooulplam like Ae Gx««ka» or to daily 
tlyit PC^o y cic ooociioiiony towdiy and tbair gardaca itt 
fPS*®®? V ^ ^ diflcult to adect moimaiia of airiooa 

Modi of bdltoga which would bo prcmouiiaad Hniquo in- 
oml^ of imitation. No pilltt in the woild ia moro atrlhing 
than the Kotob. No aovaraign waa aw eiitombedia.a mauadaam 
mm ^pacidua and magnificant than that of the great Akhnr at 
iSae^dm ; and, not to apeak o( the Pearl Moaque and the White 
Bhrina at Futtahpoie Sikri, the buildar of theTai, if It were the 
creation of aomo Italian artist^ aa it ia eommonlj nald to bOi baa 
l^tren na nothing $imiU <nd tpemdum ia palaoea along the Amo^ 
or in the ohapela of Hedioi. * 

The dvil adminiatration of the Hahommedana ia beat atndied 
in the TroTOIa of Tarmier and the aprightly lettera of Bernier, 


intidioua oompariaona between the European and the Oriental 
atandarda of govemtnent. The legitimate inference to be drawn 
ftom the aeoounte of iheae obaervant writers is, that the Mogul 
Empire waa marked hr occaaional vigour dM by funeral laxity and 
oorroption, by inaecunty of life and nroperty, and by accutntila- 
tiona of wealth and magoideence at tbe capitals in torriblo con* 
trart to wretchedneaa and poverty in the provincea. Yet the 
Mahommadun criminal code, though crude, aanguinary, and not 
impartial, was far preferable to the inhuman code of pains and 
penalties, and to the legal and social inequalitiee, atereotypod by 
Hindoo lawgivero. No Kazi or Moula\ i ever sanctioned perjury in 
hia own edicta, as Manu did, though falso evidence, in practice, ia 
the failing of men of both creeds ; and the wisest and beat of 
MahOmm^an sovereigns had all but put down Iw force the odious 
rite of Suttee, which escaped the notice of Wellesley, and waa 
only temporized with by bis successois, till it was sumiunrily 
exnnguisoed by the courageous and humane Bentinck. 

The upshot of this review, then, is that a thoughtful and 
educated Maboiiimedan ot the present day may well bo pardoned 
if be looks back on the legacies bequeathed by his sovortugns to 
tbe Indian Empire with feelings of pi ids, and possibly with others 
which wo have no great desire to unoljse. The worship of one 
Qod a graceful, poiislied, and useful literature, splendid architco* 
tural monumontM, an improved system of collecting revenue and 
even of dispensing justice— thesg aio certainly to bo ranked in 
tbe category of benefits and reforms. And we may add that, in 
spite of some wholesale conversions and a good deal of fanatical 
intolerance, the conquered lliudoo had no permanent barrier raised 
against bis advancement, and was often enabled to ntUun to omi* 
nenoe in tbe oouncila of the Emperor or the service of the State. 
On the other hand, we are compelled to declicre our conviction 
that, if the Mabommedans are at present placed at a disadvantage 
in competing for prizes In the public service, the result is in 
a larm degree due to themselves tSinco tbe introduction of 
Briti«i rule, or certainly during the last forty years, no class of our 
fbltow*subjectB has bem placed under any disability or difK£i}ali- 
iioatioti. The diiilcuUioa long experienced by itouiaii Catholics 
and Dissenters in England have had no paralhd whatever in 
Indian government Nor was there any antecedent reason 
why Mahommedana aa well aa Hindoos should not turn out 
excellent Judges of Small Causo CourtSy plead ably at the 
Bar, nae tbe Engiiah languase in debates aim addresses,, and sit 
with barrister mid civillw Judges on the benches of tbe High 
Oonrt British statesmen have as clear a right to introduce 
English as the language of business and tbe avenue of pn^fermeut, 
aa the Mogul Emrarors had to introduca Persian. And it ia 
whddy unreasonable for the Mahommedana and their partisaiAi to 
inaist that greater prominence should bo given in our Indian 
Univeiaities and Couegea to Arabic and Pemiiui classics, and, aa 
a natural oonaeqnence, that some ill-doiined rewards or some un- 
explained public caieera ahould be reserved for atudonts who 
can quote %idi ai^ recite tbe ** Seven Poema” The Mussulmans, 
like the race which they oreitbiew, moat cheerfully accept the 
new Qti&r which haa sprung out of their chaoa, must remember 
that they arc after all but one-eighth of the population, and must 
leftaet that taxes ore better raised for a aeheme of railways and 
telegraphs than for the completion of theTqj Mahal on its original 
daaigA Where MuMolmaiia have set tiiemaelvea in famest to 
oempete with Hindeoa there has been noladt of aucoeaa. They 
kaVe ahowA themselves setive policemen, attached servants, brave 
eolAeii^ wise atateemen, and excellent Bngliah acholers. No 
moia signal Inatanee of loyalty davetion Is to be found in the 
ffffjslf tkf the Mutiny than that of the Nawab on whom tardy 
ioamm -we letaly bMmed et JLactaow. MiaiMr 

then BiJer Jung. No liM Ven better 

■oeedwd then the Stele of BImmA. Mt mee eum^ erQl aM 
tSikt the hUhomiiMAu tiffleuitf ea, aMse than the ddv*lmie 
mmofthe UkteVieeriv «ini>«»tiv0l]w eilMawe of AfaBaa* 

suing dja^ection and treason by a JoaiekMa sewrre of ftoroar 
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of PferBamentaiy hahiti^ fbe loooening.nf pii^ fOidpIiikb 
given tlMia n dianee 6t po^ng themaelvee unpleaaantly fasm 
notice, A fipotuation nmy be obeerved in the preratem <n 
^ypea pi disaese or phyaleal weekneaa at diffhrsnt periods, and 
just now priggirimeaa eeeiua to be the predominant Parliameotaiy 
malady. Formerly the chief business of a membor was to vote i 
he could liston to the dobatoa or not, as he pleased, but be dm 
not presume to take part in them. All the talking was done 
fbr bim by tiie leaders; the principal men on each side bred off at 
each other, and the rest of tho assembly was composed ratiier of 
jurymen than counsel In the days when Lord Polmurston 
first entered the House i»i Commons, any great affair was debated, 
as his biographer regretfully reminds us, in a great manuer by tho 
leading men, and tho art ot debating was not lost in ** a wildor- 
noas of commonplace remarks by commonplace men on coniinon- 
ploce subjects.'* What is still the fashion of tho Lords was then 
tho fashion of the Commons, and the discussion was kept up by 
a succession of important and authoritative speakers. But every- 
body speaks now, and everybody is as good as over} body eNo and 
better. There is no baslifuluess, no modoat roticonco or rev erent 
^ listouing. A new member brings bis subject with him, and 
norhans a speech in his pocket, and waits at tho table, alter he 
nas taken the oath, to claim a night for himself in the notice book. 
The returning officer s cortifleato of the stato of the poll is re- 
garded as A diploma of olooiionco, wisdom, and political experi- 
cuco. The useiuluess and aignity of the llouso of Commtnis aAi 
equally compromised by tho ruellessnccs with which questions nro 
started tor loose ulT-haiul talk. Thu ptia ih in his element beiv. 
He need not follow suit to any one uuluss ho choosers Ho can 
pick out a subject to please himseU, and can get it up at bis 
leisuie, and make a grout show of bis second-hand facts and 
borrowed arguments lie leads on hia own qiiestiou The Uovurn- 
inent may be expected to look nflor Iho gomuiil busimsH of the 
countiy, but on this particular subject he asstimuM to guide the 
House, lectures iho Ministers, and gives liluiself all tho aim of a 
Premier producing a gieat policy. 

Heading over the list of uotict^s given in tho Iloiino of Commons, 
one might almost fancy that it vriis a programino ot iertniCH tor 
the season at some Mochames* InKtiiulu in tho countiv, or the 
questions to be propounded at a Ymmg Men’s Mutual Impiov^'- 
ment Society. Thero is perhiqvs a good dciil of loom foi mulmil 
improvement, and discussion is in libclf a wholesome (Vtrdbo. 
But it would be well if members who feel tbe better foi this 
sort of thing would bo content with the tcn-rooin on off nights, 
and would air thoir innocent gtibblo without letaidmg the 
business of tho country. It may be nucosHuiy to (each oui iiia^iti is 
their letters, and to supply them with ehimiitiir} ii^tructi>n im 
all soits of question*', but it seems, to say tho lalhor a 

w*a8te of force to turn tho Houmo ol CVminioiis into a hind of 
pitlitical infant-school. It is not nieiely that theie is a monstrous 
w'Hste of time, but the attention ut iVuliamciit is distmcted front 
the imuticiil character of the woik it has to do. Tlie viewiiiess 
of tlio png is becoming a Puilnimdilary vko A petty item 
in the ].dtiniatcH (nuiiot bo sottlid without a referoKo to first 
principles. 'J'her? is nothing uioro enervating than hir> 0 } dis- 
cussioiH on small questions The huge diseussjotm may lie 
iiecdiul, but there is a time and plme f«n evoijthing It is 
not wortli while to go to tlm iooIm ol the ConstitiiUou when 
the question to be netlled n only whether a lwo|>emiy rosette 
shall be provided lor a beefcHUro btmmd, or to mix up lu- 
U'rmitionHl nibilratiou and tbe wi( kednov^ of war with the Navy 
vote foi rum But tho png is nothing without first prmciplov. 
He liNrt bis little stock of pragmaticui conceits aiyl fibstiact 
principles, and wants tu make everything sqniiro with them ; be 
does not see that he might as well expet uiatheuiatlcal lines to 
bear weights, or try to build a huuso with paper diagrams Irom 
Kuchd. A University education, especially lollowiiig upon tho 
tmining at a public school, helps to save a man Irum this kind 
of priggisbness. if ho has gone through a course of debates 
at tbe union he has usually got a good deal of voasty stuff 
worked out of him , mid he is not likely if he happens to get into 
rarliauieut to start discuAMious os to the alMolutely best form of 
gov emment, the social contract, or the iigbU of man. Ho has, 
it may be hoped, got past that slajo. He nas learned that every- 
thing worth saying on these subject! was said before he was 
born, and that most people ure qiiile aware that there U a suii 
in tne sky, that water wots, and lire bums. He is a«hain(d 
to repeat tbe slgle commonplaces, the trito simile**, ih<‘ cheap 
philosophy and venerable jokes which were oiico delivered 
with ail the hiinplo faith and gushing cnthubiasm of youth it 
ia touching to observe a fresh young mind all aplovv with the 
i lamarkablo discovery that, if the government of the world wero 
only iefttotiie beat and the wisest, everything would go well. 

the measlea and some other things are lietter got over in early 
' lilh. Moreover the republic of gownsmen is hosuio by instinct lo 
1 ih# btttnj^uaneae of the prig, and he is sure to sutfor for it if he 
t doaa not Jower hia protonaiousy and condeacond to mix with other 
AMii eyiali. 

Ok the whdle^ tbe cbancee aie, that a man who haa taken iho 
Vdiveeii:^ on way to Stephen's has had tbe priggishness 
mttf tretl knoekhd out of bim, hut there is no contradiction 
til IMyltif tiwt periiaps tho worst pngs are Unlvmity men It 
it rikould be so. Jf tuo priggishn<«#t* suivivts 
p m tittkked degree tim curative disciuliuu Ut which B has 
AHMit he diMtjriy iogtukietf, ami the erne may bo 


it AHMit he deeidy iogtuteetf, ami the erne m.iy bo 
ekdvfA tkepelelfc U Is meliuM^ty to liud that aU chess 
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advantaji^rpi ba\ e bean thiawn away on a man who is still atumbhng 
about among the axioms of politka, and who gets on the 
housetops to procltiim to the worid that authority and honour are 
not inviuiablv given to the wise«t and mojt virtuous; or who 
fancies when hois spouting his copybook li ties about the liberty 
of tile subject, familiar passages from the Sc/ici J^itcr and pool 
old Joe Miller^; that ho is tickling tin JIou^ with Ids oloquouco 
and wit, and making a great show ot !• g d iore. The avo^at who 
hostakontto politics is a fa vo mile sub)<'ct of French satire, but 
ItobaM is at least gonial and a bm uiumt Tbo Eojjlish typo is 
sometiiiies loss agroeublo. The png is not an ordinaiw proser. 
We may sutler from a bore, ami yet have a not unkindly teeling 
towards him , but the png (hu haidly bo regarded with the same 
equauituity. (<dui as^umptioj ui siiporiority, his bumptious 
platitudes itrid putt om/ing wit com«Ututo an irritant of thostron^oat 
Kind, even witbout the cimtankoious maolenco which is occasion- 
ally add* d homo people perhaps wonder how it is that such a 
clever It 11 >w duos not g t on, how, witii all his cleverness, he is 
outstnpm J by inioiior men in the House or at the Bar. A httlo 
IcnowbJgt ot hmimM oatuic, u little of that common sense whuh 
cimbies Himui L tin tiiio proportions of things, nnd to take the 
ineosuK b ilh ol Inmv Jl nndlii^ ussociates, would probably save him 
horn a ^oitldtalul iiioitilication The world U ready enough usually 
totulo 1 111 111 fit luHowiuMUniiiti'jif only it is sulhucntly insisted on, 
buf lb 11 tin 10 mu'll bo (some piopoition betwion pretnisiou and 
p< floi m.uir 1 \\ In n pebbles are biMtowod as if they wore <liamonds, 

with an .111 ol lotty and loutomptuoua patiomigo, the feobngs of 
the uupn nts uie apt to be neither gratofui nor respect! ul. 

All oliciisive and iumiliai Iona of pnggishness is that of the 
commercial moniber, who has made his foitune in trade, and 
who thinks that the salvation of the country depends on its 
strict atlhuionee to the snbhino piinciplos ot the lodgir and 
the pettj-c.wh book, boupdioiling has brought him wealth, 
local in 11 111 nee, and a piuhnind conviction of Ins own wisdom 
and capacity os a man of Lu'iuu'^. Hu is saltiiicd that the 
diilurencu lictwcou iiio managLinent of a great nianutacturing 
concern and the govcinmeiit ol a nation is only a question ot sta- 
tistics Jn a mttion there aie more people to be looked after, 
the tnuiHacl ions Aio on rather a larger scale, but that is all, in 
substaiicu the two things are the same The piocossi s of govern- 
ment lire then loro to bo mc'asuieil by the piccedinta of soip- 
boiling, and wheio they di^ngieo it is tuo former that mo faulty 
For example, take the dipluumtic suvice There is nothing like 
that m couneKion with noap-boiling. There aio truvellern, jt is 
tiue, and agents, but iliey only get a commission on oidcrs. What 
can bo moie monstrous tiuui that a set ot iino gmitlLineu should 
be outing then heads oil and biiuging in no retains In an 
ordinary way letters nnd telegimus are enough, and if any 
special piece ot busmens has to bo lugotinticl, it would 
bo cheapir to send mi envoy purl bv tlio job than to ke« p 
up a pumantnt stall Fiom this point of vn\\ uigiumiit 
would od wastid in showing that diplomacy is nil humbug, to>- 
tered by •^ell muitst, and ronmved at by cmruplion Tbo lust 
uupciplo ol tins scho(d ot administrativo itforimrs is govLiiuuent 
uy lowest tcudd The plan might pciJuips be a good one it 
oieiytliiug could bo got by contract at a momtnt’s notice — 
eupucity, txpuioMCr, iiilcgnfy, tiled men nnd seasomd tunlMr, 
U1I Rimy oilunnt and cquinpcd, ft tied ready tor stui No 
ati.ounl IS iukiii ol the Jilleiento bctwrcn shaip personal j 
8 upci\i'>im and tlie only kind of suptiviMon which cun per- 
inamnlly be applied to the public soivieo, of tbo tremendous 
inteiCM's at ht die, or ol the noctssity of biiiig alwMiys pir paicd loi 
tiansiLtioim Miieb, it kdt to an cuiotguncv, wmuld cpuvulso mid 
oxtiwbclui the murkels I'bti work of politics, it Inis been said, 

H not a mole giiiitMil chess, neither is it oKactly hoap-boding. 
Lime uo huuun Ldrmeuts winch como into play in lather a 
tuniuilu iiH mid diniuibiiig manner, and which cannot w^ll bo 
brouglit witluii tie umipa^s ot a rulo-of-thiee sura. But tbo 
pngtu»8tL iinlim^^ (\cq)t troia his own persdnal standpoint, 
nnd lu^i^d 111 u t Vi I \thMi/ dball he shaped to suit hie didactic 
Ml wa and Inn II I i \^ii u iice This imiiowness is the csoeuto of 
poht'^ d pii pidni'S'^. 1 vMi if a pniHiple is good, it cannot bo 
nbsoluti ly ujiplud in tviiy («se, hymnielry nod unifoimity 
lire \»ry wi.il m tlmr wuv , but the policy of a nation can- 
not be hull out lit ii^hi n4:h*3 like a garden by Le Nuti*©. 

A GoveiumuiL lunM )n i 'o iht btst it can— the best being often 
only the Uu‘'t bal— and, it tbo luiU of otieiiduig the doctri^ 
nmres^ must btuiuiiims dvihin to siiciitice substautial results 
by a ivedaniic milnitin i> (.oii^ihiniev' There is plenty to be 
done be foie the wmld is qiuio straight , but the pngs and 
W'bippei-eaappi. rs onlv wusa* Umo imd muddle business. It is 
fortumite peihaps that, as tluj iutml>or of them is increasing, 
their ambtuous egotifc^m should kti*p them asunder, if. as was 
said of some other ueatuies, they wore ol one imnd, and tugged 
ime way, they might ptrhapi do Knous mischief. As it is. 
every man must have his own subject, and nothing pleases him 
that does not conduce to his personal c\hltation. nenco tho 
awartil of questions on tho notice-paper, borne day wo Shall per- 
lispa rand “ Mr. Blank to esU attention to the origin of svil^d 
mote a resoiutiun,” or ** This House desires to express Us couvic- 
lion that tbs govornmsnt of tho country should be directed 
thi promotion of the True, tho Ikautiful, and the Good.’^ 
^Aions moment during tbs last 8tsa.on the House seemed to have 
altidtlitd tMi sithtimo nelght, when a member, full of the infinite 


ottentloii to ^ utter luiiaeqa*^ of OL mMbm legUMen,"' lit 
which Sim the Boikee interuoeed b e t # m i » tW Impud 
and the Umldn^ panletilaM ey a Imiit of mm tttea 
coatinuous cheenng. Somehow tho pete li not eut vfoa m ho 
ought to be. His pragmeticid coooMt m ahiflow pedsntiy hero 
too much scope. Lord PsiliiieMloii used to tem him out of 
countenance, and the prig fears laughter aa the iStoh does holy 
water. But perhaps it » uatund that prtgghAa^ ahouM m 
luxunant in such a serious family aa the preseBt^Houee rf 
Oommous. 


TBE BLACK WATCH, 


Immtmm ef some i^vial erotchefct riowly and solemnly 
would ‘'early m tho enauittg Session call 


A MONUMENT has been dedicated at Xhnriceld to the dio- 
imguished regiment originally raised in Fotthahho whkh 
IS crtlb^d tbo Forty-scoond of the Line, and ie better Imown in 
tbe Highlands os the Black Watch, The htotoiy d tUa fhmoue 
cori>s cannot be better pdven than in the words el the Mder 
Lbtt, wlio initiated the policy of enlisting the ihrvtd teyaltr of 
tho Hi^blnndurs in support of the Hanoverian line of tuige. 
Ho sought for ment wnorever it could be found. He looked 
for It in the mountains of ^e North, and he drew into the eervtee 
of tho State a hardy and intrepid race of men, who, when left by 
)ealousy exposed to hostile machinations, had geme nigh to over^ 
throw it. ** These men," bo said, " were brought to combat cm 
our side. They served with tiSblity as they fought with valouri 
mid they conquered for us in everv quarter of the world.*^ A 
monument to the valour of the Black Watch commomoratee , 
Also the sagacity of tbo Minister who could both plan campaigns 
nnd select instruments to execute them. The six companiee to 
which this title originally belom^ were raised aa long ago as 
1 729 The soldiers were all, in their own estimation, gentlemen ; 
and when King George gave a guinea to one of them who had 
iormed Iih swurd exercise before him, the insulted warrior Bung the 
com to the porter at St James's. They earned for many years 
tile hionclnword and target of their oountrymeh, as well os the 
mu<«ki t which tho Southum soldiery had vairdy opposed to these 
weapons nt Preston I’ans. The six compames were aug<* 
nioLitcd to ten in 1743, after a mutiny, which wae 
Bovorely repre<isod, tho regiment embarked for Flanders. They 
shared wiih tho English Guards the disaslrous honour ol 
tiio battle of Fontonoy, which was fought two years later, 
and their tartan is conspicuous along with the red coat 
oi tlio (fuards in Horace VerieVs picture of Marshal Saxe 
on hiB sick bed receiving congratulations on his mlendid victory, 
i'helr colonel, Sir Uubert Monro, being a man or immense bulk, 
WAS obliged when his men threw themselves on the mund to 
avoid tho hronch ortillery, to remain standing, becauMi he feared 
that if ho lay down he might be unable to get up agniu. The 
Kgiment shared also in the Dutch campaigns m the two following 
}i us, but Its gnllaotry and good conduct oo^d not enable the 
Duke ol Cumberland to cope on equal terms with Marshal Saxe. 

In 1751 tho legiment was regularly enrolled by its prosent num*- 
bi r, and seven years afterwards it received the mstimwa of beum 
called tho Iloyal " Keguneot of Ilighlandeia. Being empbyeS 
about the some time in Amenca, it displayed in aa aesiialt on the 
I rench fort of Ticonderoga tho same resolute, but unavaifingr 
valour which wos shown long afterwardi by a younger 
ol llighlnndcrs before New Orleans, On both &eae dismal 
d.iys tliM Scottish regiment enga^d loat more thaa half its 
numbers before the ramparts wni^ it foiled to take. A few 
yeai3 Inter tbo French flog ceased to defy Britain in NoHh 
Amenca, and the regiment, having helped to conquer Oaos^ 
n turned home. It was agfdn sent to Ameiiea when the colotitea 
ronoiqiced their allegiance to the Grown, and it boxq hoQoBwhle 
pmt m all those battles of the War of Indi^pendeiHMi wfakfo both 
countries should now endeavour to forget. Betunlng again to 
Europe, it served with credit in the Netbertenda undqr the iHdDS 
of York in 1794, and with aminent distuto d im undar Ahm* 
crombio in Egypt in i8ot, in that oatnpaiflD which may ba iiM 
to have been the cradle of tho an^ whieh attsoned ita DdU 
growth under WelUi^n in Spain. It ibad landed at Ahcmkte 
Bay under the eye of Moore, and in t8o8 it nmrohed with ihait 
general into Spun. At the crisis of the battle of Oorunna ho 
Wo the regiment “remember £{gypt!*' IU6irning:^ after * 
first abortive campaign in Spain to Boglaod* its dw hMidlak 
was sent in 1800 to the melancbdy fiats of, Wafttemb 
the second battalion retuvned hi the same fm to SpifiA !|lia 
regiment thus became identified with many m ^ atasl bsHMauf 
inoidenta of Wellington'a campaigna. The eifwiaiant whidh bwi 
succeeded so wall m raising tha Blaok Wmk 
repeated until the British army eontalnAd teeiw Wimiw 
ments than the HteUande eould aum^yritti mm 
to t8(K» thofo districta had funnaMi; BM ^ 

national defonae^ But the long war hiad namte ft 
Highlandaof adirite Buimiioammf aerviniu iaftwi 
time there were fipoScotiftmrii and ^ 

Indeed this has always been atmoei a wave 
therefore fim MfteM 
Hal of Baaaploita which baa bs«alal|||r 1 
Iligblefid^ BoMhabba "" 

9ind Cton&mi mril the 9|iid 
raised te iindlhiMtd& i 

almost pnfolpijfiMt emm 




&view. 
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CM w4 BuMf J«ebbte«D4 \ 

MM7 tfiMiliotM «|Uto of I 9 %ii«‘ I Som xfittimo)^ oi^con ardnoYo wai% 

wwmay m {ho ooqMni IMlagtf of Sootobttaa. 1 and wUua tho 42jnd iwai li^^ng at T«mloo»e oodor WrfUi»<o*u 
MMtB w mar atooat oovd^plote^ M we iametim<Mi aee tlie the 9314 waetgUtlng at New Orleans pretty tuucli bv tne lumt in 
wni viuliiflMiuai^ wbo lepmaot the most unoiirnd Whiggery bf ; nature. It ie eacpedwwt to prrecrve tbo glorious inwutiiwa of tho 
Smtitndi eoQHiuiiaed with the yoth Camerou Hlghknaere» to * Teriout regiiiieiits of oUr army, ond to give U> tluMie traditione a 
whom grpperly heloM the Ceyaller a^oriesaf Lochiel* ^ere wore | Iwd kaWtation, whieh should be. If posHililc, in the dUtrirt where 
iestheareieguixeHtseEMyiiieAtkoe^^^ ; aeomwas orij^alljnu^. To iuvite h HighUinder to enter 

beanrum inSeotlmd. and ht thet time won the | the Innck Watoh 




Tat^ or tne Cainorou or Gordon regiment is obviously 
a dlflhront thing &om proposing to him to Woini> a soldier of an 
nnuy. VTe ought not to forget that, although tiie lllaoU Watch 
lias always been pre-eimnwiUy a Scotch regiment, therw U an 
English hero, Ikui Hattie, who, at least in poetry, hehmgj'd to it. 
He loft at (ho same time his seeoud leg and the horty*s(»oi>nd Fot»t. 
But wo doubt whether his name will hnd a place upon the uioim- 
ment at Duukeld. 


othm whidi had 

TOh But it was ixnpMble to recruit idl ^eao ragiments with High’ 

Jhnaer& or arai with Sootchmsn, and EagUshmon objected to tbo 
lalt| which was therefore aboliahed in aix renmenta. The ^at 
mpularily of ererythbig that la diMinotively Bcotch^ which dates 
from the .publioatian of the Wa^erley noTeitw has caused tho kilt 
to be leatorad to come of these regiments. Wo read lately that an 
opbiion had been fiwined in France agahiat the use of groy horatMi 
in wm, and we feared that the time might come when tho Koyal 
North. Bntiah Dragodna would no longer bear tlie name wduch 
they have made ao frmoua of Scots Ureys. The bonnet of tlie 
4and ^Bkgiment anpeafa to the inoTereiit Southoni mind fit for 
nothing but to frl^ten children. But it soems likely that the kilt ‘ 
will endure as long as the Britiah armj^ Ptr mane per tarrmn^ > 

Atxd— ^hat la woiae — through furie-boahes; it has boon worn 
light gallantly by the Black Watch for upwards of 1 30 years. 

Of the kilted regimenta of 1800, the 78th and did not 
go to Spain, but the 79th and 9 and shared equally with the 42nd 
^e gloriea of Wellington's eampaigna A Cameron was killcHl , 
at the head of the 79th at Fuentes d’Onor. Another High- ; 
land regimsht, the 7lsty was also greatly distingiiished at thia | 
battle, as well as elsewhein in tbo Peninsula. The 4znd and 79th 
fought in the same brigade at tbo battle of Toulouse, nud the 
former regiment suffered a particularly heavy loss in this, which 
was the last battle of the Fraeco-Spanish war. The 93rd Bcgi- 
nent had been sent about this time to America, where it dashed 
itself to pieces against tho defences of New Orleans by a dis- 
play of useless daring similar to that already mentionoii of the 
42nd Bogiment at Tieonderogo. But all tho Highland regi- ! gohsip or talk scandal iii publiiv 


r)UAWiN(M:(X>M KririiYTi-a. 

J N every coterie we Und certain slrny daTn!»i'l8 nuattachod; 

. young Indies of personable upponrnnee und nhowy iimnnplislj-’ 
mentd who go about iho world alone, und wb<vMi» pnrontK, never 
seen, are livinjr in some obscure lodgings whore they pinch and 
screw to furiii.^h their daughlcr’.^ bravery. Some oue or two 
great ladies of the set patronixe thi*so girls, take them about a 
pood deal, and ask thoin to all thrir drums and homes,'' 
They are iiAeful in their degree ; very good-nntiirufi ; always roady 
to fetclinnd carry in n contidentiiil kind ni wny ; to sing ruul play 
w'lien they are nskod — and they l>oth sljig and play wiih almost 
professional skill ; full of tho atuall talk of the day, and not likely 
to boro their conniarnone with untimely diKciiMHinns on dangerous 
siibjocts, or to startle them with enthu-'>ia8iri about anything. 
Th<*y Kprvo to fill a vncaul place when wanted ; and they Umk 
nice and keep np llio ball as far as tlieir own sphort» extends. They 
nrs safe, too; and, though lively and amuuing, are never known 


inonta which had served in Spain returned Lome after tho 
battle of Toulouse, and they were all available for tho army 
which wm formed in Belgium to rcsiat Namdeon aftur biia 
return from Elba. The 42nd and 92nd were brigaded together ' 
under Pack, and in the next brigade to them, commanded liy 
Kempt was the 79th. These two brigades formed a divii^ioh 
under IHcton. It was the first division of Brititdi infantry that 
arrived at Quatre Bras when Ney, by order of Napoleon, attacked 

that poiltioji on the 16th Juno. The 42Dd were charged by - 

Frenw cavalry before they could throw themsolvcH into hqunrei, ' sliably, painful, p(‘eu«h woman who seems at o<lds with life 
and the two flank companies Buffered heavily. Tho colonel, Sir altogether, and wlio U as unliko her showy dan^jshier a.** a russet 
Kobort Macara, was killed here, and the command of the rt^giment 'W" « humrning.bird. 'J im drawing-r.Mnu epiphyte in- 

was held succeasiyely by four oflicors witbiu about ax manv ' troduces iijaniina, when noce^sary, with u (Tcditahl/) cflnrt at iii- 
mlmitos. Tho arrival of Wellington with other infantry relieved • diirer^meo, not 1 .. nay content, with lier cnnditionw ; but if you can 
Picton's diyision from the extrome pressure which they had for ' you know whut she is fruding nboni (list unit of rusty 

some dmo endured, sj^ Ney found himself unable with the force I blnek, and how little ahe enjnyH the niicontje. Snnetimeu nhn 
at bis disposal to drive the allies from Quatre liras. Next da\ j hex a brotiior, oi whom xin* ne>or speaks uiilexs ohlijzed, and of 
SVellington withdrew hisonuy into that position of Waterloo which j whoxo occupation and wlo rcnb'OilH, when nxlt»‘d, nhe gi ven only 


Who are tlicy P No one o.\aelly knows. They are Miss A. 
and Mixx Jk, pud they ha\o collateralrt of rr*iprcinbl« name and 
slaiiiling; cousinx in (toveriiment ollicex, derid iirn'lt*M of good 
military rank, perliups a fathur, dead or alive, with a quite 
uncxceptiminblw profession ; but you never see them with 
their natural belongings, and 110 one tbnikx of \ idling them 
at their own lionu*s. They are sure to have a iin)thf}r in 
bad lioalth, who never ^*oes out and never sees iiijy one j 
and if you should by eliauce eoino arri»xH h»*r, you find a 


Isas familor to many of os os Brighton Downs. All visi h irs to Waters 
loo remambar that Flcton's division was on the left flank— that i«, 
the flank opposito to Hougomont Picton was killed early in the 



Greys formed part, 
division from utrt of the m^nre of D’Erlon't corps. The tula of 
Watmito, by Erokmanii-Ubatrian, contains a vivid duscription of 
this cbsjm by a French iofruitry soldier who must have had 
the B^hTand nuiiiMtits of Picton's division in his front. ,The 
relief of the hanuy preiM Black Watch by the Scots Greys was 
an mohlaDtoftheMKUlc on which Sir W'alier Scott loved to'dwoll. 
He of cotiTse ternembeied that the 42iid w^aa itused originally 
among f^e W^hig dans of Camjibell, Mooro, and Grant, while tbo 
and Dragooos are the identuiU com which ClaverbouKo led 
Offolnit the Oovenaateie at Bothwdl Bridge, and of which General 
^^maa Dalsell was the first oolonct. It la said that when css 
Urnbk$ chemtm ffri$ made their reckleas charge, some swifts 
f^ted monntdaem of the 42114 mm with them to seize the 
artUlary. It ought not to ba forgotten, although we do 
sMi to wound the auacM^BiU of often, that the retreat-^ 
to pat it mBdly-^-of a Ihiieh'^Belgiaa brigade placed Picton's 
dlviWn in perU ufttdi would have ftalnn leas firm troops. The 
ytft JE^hlaadeia were frirfter to Ihe right of the line In tho 
same hmgeda with the (and 14 ^t Inlhti^, which It assisted in 
that MMuM movamant to whidh ftamyiilse of the last effort 
df linpblsoawaals^ 

The nmie laceat eoimoiti of the Biadi weAch aio ikmiTtar to ua 
Ihoaaiid foaom with the 79th M ^pi lUgtmenta % 
1 Mgadain die CMmaa, whklh im ommanded at fta 
heat <4 SahttMi a^ 

-I liiiadClyda. Inllmladiin 

niHMi dMir coTom thml^ are of worn 

im BcM lMaaNdM*ai» odoM 
FfMdi hmimir rf aato^ 
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the \ngiiext an nunt. I(« Ini.x an ullice in the t '*ily, or In' bus gone 
nbron<l, or be ix in tho navy and xlie forpelx the name of bin xliip; 
but, whatever Im i.i, you can get no cliuj more diutinct than this. 
If you xliould chniice to «r« him, yr)u got a gnster Mirprixo 
than you bad when you met the; mother ; and yon wonder, with a 
deeper Wonder, how Mich 0 xi^t^^r Rhoold bnve uprung from the 
samt) xtfxrk as that winch produced xiudi a broth or. Honiuthuea, 
however, the brother is ax pruMUitabbi tbo : in wliich case 
he probably follows much the winm rour^i nx herw lf, and haugs 
on t()lhe skirls of the rppor Ten who rocogniri*. biiti, preff'iriiig 
to idlo away his Iffe mid energy rw a vvtdl-drewxed v>piphyU» 
of grca^no.'jH rather than hve the bio of 11 man in n l»wur imhusI 
sphere. But, as a rule, stray dauiKol^ have neiiher hroi hers nor sisters 
Tisihlu to tho world, and only a widi'Wod motlmr in tho back- 
ground, whose health ix bml tinil wbo doex not go i>ui. 

Tho ultoririr object of the Indie.x who patronize thewi pretty 
epiphytes in fo get them married; partly fioiu perxonn) kindnexw, 
partly from the pleasure all women hiiva In briiiiring about a mar- 
ringu that does not interfere with tbumsclvex. Jiut thuy xeidurn ai*- 
Coiuplixli this object. ^V]Jo is to marry the opiphyteV Tho inou 
of the society into wliicli she hax been brought from the ouixida 
liavo their own atubiiiona to realize. They wmil money or land, or 
a good family connexion, to make the f<acrihc.4‘ an erjiml bargaifi. 
and to gild the yoke of nistriniony with Iwcoming splendour. And 
the drawiag-room epiphyto has nothing to otleras hercontrihution 
but a fine pnlr of eyes, n g<nK(-naturea mannv'r, and a pn tiy lawte 
for music. To marry, thorefors, well among the society in Which 
aba finds herself is almost impossible. And her tafftrs have le.*cn 
ap for foraed as to Tender a marriage into lower vlrnintMunenn 
AS Impossible on the other sid«s BeNidex, what could aim do ax 
ft# wHeof a clargy^mam tiny on three hmidrsd a year, with a poor 
jy rt A 10 look after, and mi increasing trilxi of bxhics tofciai and 
clolhcf liar clear high notes, her xplendid ^*gi9fer, or her bnliiant 
Mnwll, win not help her tbaij$ end the taste with which ekr; 
mkoo up bnlPworo fdlk gowns, and tromibrmx what was a rag 
on oiataniotit, will not do muon towards finding Uie necexwvry 
which keep haorsistem awake at night wondf/ring 
^ Ini<M. She bos been taught nothing of the aft of 

ififtp Sus lenrot as much m she egn of that of 
emittot anAtp nor wake a little go a 
A# comiuig of good wanageweni and a woll-miwked 
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economy ; ebe cannot do serviceable needleworlci thoitth she mi^ 
bo j^reat in fancy work^ and quite a genius in mimnery; and 
tho habit of having plenty of servants amut her has dertroy^ the 
Imbit of turning her hand to anything like enemtio self-help. 
Kpipliyte as she is, penniless stray damsel, more than half main- 
tuined by the kindness of her grand friends, she haa to keep up 
the slmih of apmarances before those friends* domestics. Ana 
ns ladyhood in England is chiefly measured by a woman’s use- 
lessness, and to do anything in the way of rational work would be 
a Hpot on her ermine, the j)r>or e]>iphyte of the drawingroom, 
with, mamma in rjjsty bhick nt those shabby lodgings oi theirs, 
learns to practise in eolf-defeucu all the foolish helpeasness of her 
superiors; ond, to retain the respect of tho servants, loses her own. 

What is she then but one of those misplaced beings who are 
neither of one sphere nor another i' She is not of the grande% d44mc$ 
on her own account, yet she lives in their houses as one among 
them ; she is not a wonniii who ciiu make the best of things, 
notable and industrious, und by bor clever contrivances of saving 
and substitution able to order a home comfortably on next to 
nothing, and yet slie ban no solid claim to anything but the 
“ undercut of the middle clii‘^.*'e 5 », and no right to expect more 
than the most ordinary ninrriiigo. Hho is notbing. Ashamed and 
unablf) to work, she bus to ac(N*pt gratiiitics which are not wages. 
Waiting on providence, and fhjated by her friends, she wanders 
through sorifty ever rm tlie look-out for chances. Iktch new 
ncquainlanco is a fresh hopn, and evoiy lioiiso that o])ens to her con- 
Vuns thepotf-ntiulity of final succcsm. To hornet everywhere is the 
iiltinmto point of her ambition with respect to means; the end kept 
steadily, if fruitlessly, in view is that satisfying settlement which 
shall take lujr out of the category of a lianger-on, and give her a 
hvm 8 tamli of her own. Hut it does not come. Year by year we 
meet the drawing-room opiphyte in the old haunts — at Hrigliton, 
at Hvde, at hulf-a-dozcn good hoiieoH in London, on a visit to the 
friends who make much of her f»no day luid snub her the next — 
find she df)c.s not go oil’. She is ]>rctty, alio is ngrmible, she is well 
ilrexsed, and sho is ncrouqilished ; but she does not find the 
husband to whom all this is too precious to bo foregone. Year 
by year she grows fatter or thinner as Iior constitution expands 
into oluusity or shrivels into lunnuos^H, the lines about her fine eyes 
deepen, tile nowder is a little thicker on her cheeks*, and there are 
more than snrewd suspicions of a tcuich of rouge or of antimony, 
with n judicious application of nalcMit Imir-resturer to lift up tho 
faded tints. Fighting desporntidy with that old enemy Time, she 
disputes line by line tho tribute' ho claims: and succeeds so far 
as to continue a good malio-up for a year or two after other 
women of her own age have given in and consulted to look their 
years. Jlut the drawing-room ('niphyte is notliing if she is not 

'lb iK»wer to ' 


young, which is synonymous with p(»wer 
ileririe 


interest and amuse, 
ler Friends, the great ladies who hold drawing-rooms and gather 
society in slioals, >vant; points of colour in their rooms ns well aa 
stM'viceable foils. The npplivpie that was nil made of quinces 
was a failure, wanting the hoiuclv couchr from which tho savour 
of the nioru fragrant fruit niiglit be thrown up. Oii tho 
other hand there are social meetings which are like npple-nics 
without any quince at all; and then the epiphyte is in vuluaole, 
1111(1 her music worth as much in its degree ns if she wore a 
piima donna, oaedi of whoso notes ranked as gold. So that 
wlien she cL‘ii''es t« be young, when she loses her high notes, 
and has gout in her lingers, she fails in her only rainon d'etre, and 
her occupation is gone. Hence her hard struggles with the 
old enemy, and her half heroie, half tragic determination not to 
giv(j in while u shred of power reinaiuN. On tho day when she 
i'ol lapses into an old woman she is lost. Slie has nothing for it 
then out to withdraw the brilliant drawing-rooms she has so 
long haunt(,*d into dingy lodgings in a back street, and live as her 
mother lived before her. Forgotten by tlnv world which she has 
spent her life in w^aiting on, she has leisure to reflect on tho 
relative values of things, and to lament, as she probably will, 
that she gave living grain for gilded husks ; that she exchanged 
th(v realities of love and home, which might have been hem had 
she been contented to accept them on u lower siX'ial scale, for 
tho barren pleasures of the day, and the delusive hope <if marry- 
ing well ill a sphere where slie had no solid foothold. She had 
her choice, like others; but she ehose to throw for high 
atnkea at heavy oddst^ and in so doing to lot slip what she 
originallv held.* The bird in the hand might have boon of a 
liomely Kind enou|;^h, still it was always the bird ; while the two 
golden pheasnnta in tho bush flew away unsalted, and left her 
only their shadows to run after. Hn tho whole, then, we incline 
to tho belief that the drawing-rm>m epiphyte is n mistake ; that 
thoio stray dauisels who wander about society unattended by any 
natural protector, and always nioro or less in the ebameter of 
adventuresses, would do bettor to keep to the sphere deter- 
mined by parental circuinstances than lot tnemsclves bo taken into 
one that does not belong to them, and wliich they cannot hold ; and 
furlhoriuoro it soems to us that, beyond its present instability and 
future fruitlessness, the position of a drawing-room epiphyte is 
one which no woman of sense would accept, and to w^cli no 
woman of spirit would submit 


BflI>DLfi CLASS KPUCATIOK AS IT IS. 

T0|Kwts df loeal examinations which are held periodi- 
JL tmy oiider the dueetion of the t/nnrereities of Oxford and 
enpi^y A& inteiiMititig and inslmctive picture of the 


state aducalioii thionghont the eoimtiyw«t least Anoqg 4ie 
middle classes. The candidetss are no doaht to a groat^aatimit 
picked scholaia. The sohpolmiutm natonlly mS^ heat 
pupils, as apedmena of their powers of teaching I and if have 
none who are likelv to do them credit, they do not care to have 
the ftict publicly advertised by the tpomimoiia collapse of their 
representatives when token in hand by competant eaamliieirB, It 
may be presumed that the candidates are« as g b^y^ the cia^ 
scholars of the better order of sidiools, and that in point of edu^ 
cation they are rather above the average of their age and claaa 
After making the necessary allowance on this score, wa are able to 
form a toler^ly correct idea of the general standard of middle 
class education. It is impossible to donbt that the yiational 
movement which has now ^en started will produce important 
results, and that its influence will not be confined ner^ to thoee 
sections of the community which in the first inataoee will be 
brought immediately within its scope. *rbe education of the 
labouring population will put the middle c^parea On thdr jOietlilak 
There is sure to bo much discussion as to what should be done 
for the latter, and of course innumeiable plana will be devised tor 
their benefit. In the meantime it is well to know ex^y how 
tho matter stands, and what b the actual state of education* The 
fourteenth adnual Report of the Syndicate appointed to conduct 
the Cambridge Local Examinations, which has just been Isauedt 
shows that last December examinations were held at for^two 
centres, and that nearly 3,000 children were examined. There 
has been a steady and continued increase in the number of can- 
didates entered for examination, and as the area is thus extended, 
it is natural that the percentage of those who distinguish them- 
selves should somewhat decline, while the percentajre of toilurea 
risea With tho girls this is especially the ease. Ine number of 
senior girls who pass in honours has fallen in four years from 
twenty-three to eight per cent qf the number examined; the 
explanation being, wo supp^, that whereas at first only excep- 
tionally clever and well-irained girls were sent up, candidates of 
ordinary abilities are now emboldened to try their fortune. The 
number of girls who past*, but without oDtaining honourii| re- 
mains at much the same point os before, and it would appear 
that more attention is now paid to female education. In the 
remarks of some of the examiners we fancy we can dgtcct some- 
thing like a disposition to compare or contrast the relaUve abilities 
of boys and girls. Some of the examiners are attracted by the 
hiiperior brightness and sharpness of the girls in answering mie»- 
tioos on certain subjects, whilo other examiners are irrilidea by 
their rash confidence, their vagueness of laiigui^ and idere. and 
their self-complacent inaccuracy. It is cumpUined that ffirls are 
apt to be too diffuse in composition, and one examiner thinks it 

necessary to advise them to refrain from needless remarks and 
reflections.** Perhaps ho had the happiness of their future bus- 
bands in view. 

In a commoroial country lU'ithmetic must necessarily occupy an 
important place in the education of the people. As lar as snop- 
keeping goes, the arithmetical prospect is cheerful. The junior 
boys did well, and the senior boys showed a loir acquaintance with 
the ordinary rules ; but tho proportion of those who oucceaafuliy 
worked out the higher examples, involving some indepei^ent 
thought, was small. This moans, we suppose, that tor ordinary 
trade purposes— for invoices and book-keeping — the rising genera- 
tion possesses a sufficient stock of arithmetic: but ^ood tbia 
much, or perhaps everything, remains to be aooe. Toe houae- 
keepors of the next generation are also, we fear, likely to be at a 
disadvantage, unless they improve in what their grandinothem 
called ciphering. The percentage of failures among the Junior 
girls was five times as gn at as among the boys ; and altoonA 




there was a slight improvement in the work of the senior girls 
compared with last year, tho percentage of toihire* was stm veiy 
great, more than half the coMidates being plucked. It. fa aug- 
irested that the chief causes of the giria* fidlure were " inaeoiuicy m 
the earliest rules, contosion of aiTaogemeDi---eontiaet^ unlk- 
vourably with much of the boys’ work, andundoubtedre thereault 
of careless teachlng--aDd. lastly, the use of obsolete and inaccurato 
methods, to be attributed to the employment of bad text-boolM.’’ 
In grammar a general improvement is reported on Uie part haOk of 
boys and girls, though the latter would persist, much to the exn- 
mtners’ annoyance, m giving " derivations of gremmidiOd ierua 
from Greek and Latin, which were not requir^, and were Uauatly 
incorrect*' Dictation was, it seems, by far the md^t Am of the 
preliminary subject!.’* but the causes of this hitelMy iif not 
plwnod; i^rhaps bad spelling was among them* Wu iil||iisliaifdr 
writing IS beneath the notice of academbd efato&MM^ ai'mtied 
appears to be beneath the notice of Schoolmnsleta geo|aipd^ w{» 
are porfaim of Dogberry’s opinion, that iMdug, if not rimttttgt w 
agiftofOod, and tlmtitknottomMBtotMaiilavidih^ tmt 
with stool pens, perpetual hairy, and want cf pswr 
handwriting of the present laoa b diidlraatimr aaoii«|;liiA bd 

shudder to think of &o 

is stated that '' the preert^oe of waodsf tfaaa m 
tion of the papen has hean almooft egri 
flourished eaglaa airil dtluw of 
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iMn ^fet to loom ^iofw to oonSiaio b^bm M o t 
Mo o aottteiieeo*^ l%io«adioio of hitb ootiw ooi)^ll«d 

Md tuid orldootlf got up tlidir iid^joot 
bfo^dowa of ioaior In |p»M(ni|l»7 

ki^to ko iMbatod to n riaaihr oouao to thil mm^ocoonnti 
^tiMlr uioow in EogUali biatoiy. WUlo tba toxb-booko of 
fiiotnir y bOTo boon improved, tbooo wUoh nraUmi to tencb 
Utogmb jr etkll bekmg to ibo dark agM of aohocM-book litmtiue. 
liie loiowledM of geoginpby ^^waa at ones anparilolal and in* 
MOmte, and Dorethe impi^on of oaraleBa and muAdani taaeb* 
Ingi aoiroalj a oandidato anawmd with anp dm^ of aocuracy 
a ttoaplo f neetion of exporti and imports” The aanion^ bow- 
ovar, amear to have dona very well. The ezambeia are aadly 
diiappomtad at the ina^dty of candidatea to prodaoo good 
naaajra There are apparently no budding Addiaona or Macamaya 
now abarpening their ouiUa, or rather we should aay perhm 
amaa-nibblng deir eteei pens. It may be doubted whether the 
world will aufihr acutely firom this dearth of eaaayista A large 
pKMportioii osLlbe juniora do not ‘^evon know what an eaaay it|^’ 
wd peibi^pan ia aa well they ahoidd not. They will not be 
leaa happy thamaelvea, and other people will not be peatered with 
bad ana pretendoua wiititm. Their aeidora who have the 
advantage^ or ^aadvantage. of them in this roapect, produce eaaaya 
which are dull and rointleaa,” and we ame with the examinera 
that "the onantity of matter might well be curtailed.’* It ia to 
be bop^ that theae children wul find aomething better to do 
wdien Ihey grow up than to write eaaaya, which are pretty 
to be stupia, and which usually have a bad tendency 
to encourage priggiahneaa of thought and expresaion, and 
the otthivaucn of that intolerable style which has been called 
newspaper English. It would bo more to the purpose if boys and 
were tau^t, to write a good, honeat, atndgtatforward letter, 


Uing exactly what ihev see or think, in a plain, common-aense 
way. In the papers of the juniora on reli^oua subjects " the 
diction of the b^a descended aometimes to colloquial familiarity, 
iometimea fiur lower**— « depth which the horrified examiner 
leavea it to the imaginatioD to conceive. Considering how much 
ia now attempted to be taught in schools, the number of difierent 
aubjeeta competing for attention, and the limited amount of time 
at the diapcm of teacher and pupil, ft is not surprising that there 
should be indioatioua of superficial instruction. In this Report 
we find a complaint that juniora are not taught Latin with a view 
to sound acholanhip ; ** their papers are only too suggestive of 
vendona ana medbanical memories.*’ The aeniora come 
out of the ordeal more creditably, and in Greek both juniors and 
aeniora did very well. The explanation of this ia probably that 
Latin ia taught merely aa a matter of fonu, in order that it may 
be said that It ia taught while boya are put to Greek only when 
they show some aptituae for it The examiners in French are 
not eathuaiaBtic in their commendations ; there ia an improvement 
OB former years, but "fhirly creditable** is about the atrongost 
pridae they can bring themaelvos to award. There ia a 
general agreement that in translation the girla are more 
apirited than the boys, but " translations from English to French 
were bad throughout.” The result of the examinations in German 
was atill leaa satisfactory. Many of the candidates could not 
translate even the passages which wore act beforehand, and which 
might have been got up firom " cribs.** The improasion which wo 
dmve firom the reports on mathematica ia that the juniors get 
np Euclid by rote, and are apt to give the right proposition with 
a wrong figure ; that the seniors are not so easily caught out at 
Euclid, out are weak in "book-work,” triffonomoC^, and applied 
mathematics. Zoology and botany are thrown in aa a make- 
weight to compensate for deficiencies in the lyatematic dia- 
dplme of ciliattoa and mathematics. ’Wo can hardly say wo 
are surmised to hear that " a veiy common fault of students 
in todLoay ia the guessing of the answers to questions about 
which my know nothing*^; tiiat very few of the answers 
in bc^y "show an acettrata or practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject**^ or that in chemiatiy "the papers of a maiority of boya 
•bemnd la referenoee to theories or cDendaiiy. whue iney show 
igsoiaace of the oommonest ehemicala and the aimpleat experimen- 
ts lawa** and "draw no diatinetlon between matters of theory 
and of met” As to geology, most of the candidates " appeared to 
have only an imperfect reeoUection of an elsmentaiy course of 
lectura^orof some tOmt brief taact-book.” We are afraid that 
the teachfag of natniui tuatofy and natural philosophy Is dOl 
'veiy miicb m the bands of "PhJ>/i" and gcaauatei or FhOadel* 
who make believe to teach these mings because nobody 
ve them if they profemed to teach anything else. 
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ue with a wd|^t and ehaiacter of iUi as Dm <^ciam of tm 
otttalder who. b abo a man of acknowltdgei; bO ff to g 
bseadth both of mind and a^mpa^y. Wo bgve^jmy m 
yet it b tniA Ibe report of tbe leoturas la Ike 
'b&mg to go by» but it seems to be a fmtfy feA 
and we ihml pimiably not nm any risk of ittirfntav|ilmeg 
the author's meaniag m our use of it We nm prembe that 
Ihr. DdUinger had ep^en in earlier lectures of tbe lUlomiO^ 
tion generally aa a European movement, and especUdly of Ita 
two diief baaer& Luther end Oalvio. In ^e present aiscourie 
he b dealing with the EogUsh Reformation exclusively, and aa Ita 
hbtoiy iUuatratae the aub^uent porition of tbe Church of Eng- 
land ami the atate of parties withm her palo. And he very pro- 
perly begins by pointing out that England was, in one sense, 
peouUarly prepsrea to receive the seed tranapbnted firom Qemany 
to her ahoi^ and that not so much firom the teaching of those 
"preouraoTs of the Reformation,” WicHfle and the Lolliurds, 
who seem never to have achieved any wide or permanent inftu- 
ence in the country, as from the hnlf-eooloaiastical, half-poli- 
tical antagonbm to Roman tyranny and extortion which had 
constantly found expression from the* lips of our Kings andParlia- 
menta since the end of the thirteenth oentury. 

The origin of the Eufflbh Reformation waa very much what 
those antooMents might nave led us to expect Taking its imme- 
diate occasion from the quarrel of Henry VIII. with the Pope 
about the divorce auestion, it " received ita impulse, rule, and 
form, not from the bosom of the people, ns in Germany, but from 
above, from the sovereign*” There was no reformer of command- 
ing moral or intelleotual power at its head, no Luther, or Calvin, 
or Melanchthon ; and its theologians, such as they wore, did but 
borrow, and usually dilute in toe process, the ideas strode out 
at Wittenberg or Zurich. Hence, too, the movement had so 
little distinctive religious individuality of its own, and owed so 
much more to national than to theological sentiment Macaulay 
has hardly exaggerated its insular character when he says in a 
well-known passage, that ”tbe Reformed Church of £Wland 
existed for England alone, and was an institution as purely looal 
as the Court of Common Pleas, utterly without ma^inery 
for foreign operations.” It sprang, in short, " from a com- 
promise,'^ as the same writer elsewhere observes. Dr. Diil- 
Ungor does not quote Macaulay, but he describes how the 
compromise first originated, when Henry VIIL undertook to or- 
ganise a Church, Catholic ui all respects except in being out of 
communion with the Pope, and professing to remab, as in all out- 
ward appearance it did remain, still a part of the world-wide 
Catholic body^ of which the lloman Church was only another 
branch, but with himself for ib Po])e. There was no change of 
doctrine, but much change of nractioal discipline. And to thb 
compromise the whole English clergy, with the exception of Bbhop 
Fisher, submitted. It was hardly possible in any case that matters 
should have continued m siaCu qm after Henryks death. But iu 
fact Rome bad already exhibited what the lecturer calls "a judicial 
bUudness ” which made return impossible. Clement VII. had been 
content to excommunicate Henry VIH., but in 1 538 his successor, 
Paul III., took a step which seemed 'm if expressly designed to 
alienate the nation for ever from allagiauco to the Bee of Rome. Ho 
not only excommunicated and deposed the king, but laid the king- 
dom under interdict deprivbg its inhabitants of all riubts, dvii and 
spiritual, and handed it over to the first orthodox invaaer who might 
be able to soixo and bold it. The Bull had no direct results, but It 
no doubt contributed to the further development of the lieformation 
after liifniy's death. The lecturer passes lightly over Edward's 
reign, durinu which Somerset and Cranmer were at the head of 
aflairs, merely obrnttving that, while their Protestant polioy rao- 
voked several revolte among ibo people, tbe clergy was the mm 
which most readily succomM to every fi^h chsn^. From Mary’s 
ill-omoned reign Dr. Dbllinger dates, correctly enough we believe, 
the true prigio of Englisb rrotestantism. Till then the nation 
kad remained at heart Catholic. It needed a stronger hand 
Edward's and a more persuosivo voice thsa Cranmer's to convert 
it to the new faith. And the impulse came from without and 
from the fiercest assailant of that faith, "the terrible Paul IV.,” os 
the lecturer calls him, " who saw the only sslration for Italy and 
the world in the prisons and piles of the Inquisition.” It was 
under the auspices of his legate. Cardinal Pole, who was tbe real 
ruler of England both in religious and temporal matters, that 
the terrible persecution broke out in which three hundred 
lives were sacrificed in tbe space of three years. Dr. Dol- 
linger oonsidem that Pole, who was himself accused of heresy, 
and who had certainly at an earlier period of his life boon one of 
the most sealous of the reforming party at Rome, with Badolet, 
Oontarioi, and Coraifaf afterwords Paul IV.)— men who desired to 
mediate between tbe a&erents of the old and the new theology— 
texA this way of dealing kli reputation for orthodoxy. He is so 
aoourate a writer that we shotud scruple to say be is mistaken, 
and we are of course aware that both Mr. P^ude and Dr. Hook 
may be quoted on the same side. Bat we confess that wo 
Aoold like to see some sttonm proof of Pole’s active complicity 
with the bomitigpoliqy than nas yet betir produced, and wo ho^ 
thr. DiAlinger wQl enter moie fdJy into the question wh^ bis 
Imkum come to be pabUsIied in mtenm. Thet he Is vartoctlr 
hki oommeui on the results there cen be no doubt et ilL 
It li nndoffotedfy true tbet hundreds of t h o usands of Protestant 

r;i,hki(Ak smed^o^ length end hreedth of EOghmd wouU 

^#|^ Mie aofluiohtofo^ the ceuae es the fires of 5 * 5 *^**^®^ 

fw ithit Ibn than Ughfoi kei burnt eo^ eoomdieg to 
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Liitimer'a ddnir prophecy, to tbii dftgr. tbe hatied of evofy- 
ibiiiK which England calla Pop^ shown itself stronger and 
deeper after ^roe centuries ih(m in nay other Ins^, Queen Mary 
and Ivor advisors are its authors, though it was no doubt eon* 
iiniiod afterwards by the Gunpowder Plot** 

Q'iie groat iriass of the population was, however, still Catholie 
on tho accession of Klieimth, and, bad Julius III. lived three 
years longer, or Piiw IV, suoceMed to tho Papal tJirooe a year 
sooner, tlie new Queen, who was at fii'st undecided in her reli^ns 
attitude, would prtilmbly have come to an undci-staiiding with itr^mo. 
But Paul iV., once a tiioinber of the niforwing party, had adopted 
tho spirit as well as Iho nawjo fif the Pope who deposed 
Ilenrv YllI, He mot her overtures with a pfieiuptery claim to 
the ausoUite disposal, of tlie Engllnii throne, aud a denial at her 
legitimacy ; and in tho fainaus Pull Curn v.r Apo,<UthttM ojffUioy 
xecapitiilalod and even fXog;?erat(fd tho cxtroine-st pretenwona <»f 
the Imughticst of hU pieiJcce.s^iors. Elir.aheth repIitKl by the 
Ol^th of raiipremacy, winch Jh*. Dollingcr olwervei* that only 189 
out of the 9^400 clergy refused ; and lie juntly conlmhU their tame 
subtiiisftioi] with the courage of the ihou.-^andM wiio Hncriticcd Ihc^r 
bcnellceH ralhor than acquiesce in tlio i'ltrilaii changes under tho 
Corn niou wealth, and of the two ihoaHand Jbnilnn niuiiatcre who 
refiuiind to aubinit to the restored Kniw^-opal <. 3 iurcli in 1662, This 
lUiiHt, however, to a Momewhat mter period in Mlizabeth’e roign, 
whan the feud between I*Hpi.^Umul Prot4*.slante bud grown irrecon- 
cibddi; ; for the ( {r»v cDiiiioiit ui hint was anxiou.) injt U\ pueh mattera 
to uxtreniilicd, and in 1 5 59 only 8c6 of the clergy to(»k tlin Oath 
of Supriunaoy, tome doclhiing, but l.he great iiinjmity simply 
absenting tlioin.'‘elvei,i, and their absenco being (juictly coiiiiivad at. 
JMany (>f llu in, indeed, continued fur soino ymin to say tho Ijatin 
niiiHS in private, tf not in public., while sumo combiiiod the Latin 
4ind Kiiglinh tonus. Tho hishiips, Jiowovor, w ho eoiild not bo thus 
passed over, worn le^s compliant than under Henry and 

with a few o.vo«iptir)ns shuid their griruinl ; and accordingly ‘*iiew 
hieihopH wero appointed, aiul vididly ordaiiieil according to occlo- 
sinstiesl rules, ho that tbo e])iseo])ul Huccessiou was nut thun iiw 
torrupted.” The Liturgy ol Jildw/ird \ I., idten-d in a Catholic 
sense— llie leoturor of couirio me. inn the StHMUid idturgy — w'as 
nguiji imjiosed by lnw, 4 nid tho Thirly-nino Articles, ‘^containing 
subHtaulially tbo "Protestant doctrines, but in a nioditied and coii« 
ciliatory form ” ; and thus tho tuhlico (;f tho Ln^lish Epis(;o)atl 
C^iuivh was comjdeted. It dillered from idl tho Itofoniiod 
C^huruhes of tho Cuntinonl, but lUizaboth wiis more and uioih) 
driven by political cxigeiieies, as the head of the l’rofe.stnnt 
iiitorost in Kunijm, to seek union with them. Meanwiiile 
aeiuinmioM for training English prhN3ts‘‘in the strictest ('atholic 
sysiem ” were eslah)i^h^d on tJio (jouti limit, and these semi- 
narists, togetlicr with .Lviiit niis.>ioDuries, began to bo iutn^- 
duood into the country in 1570, up to which time tho 
gMrtt mass of Euglij^li Culholios had ivguliirJy alteiidod the eata- 
blisluHl worehip. ilnl in tiial year Pius V., who had been among 
tho tiercest of inquisitors, and, n<'cordii)g to tho Ihnuan Ilroviaiy, 
w'as cxpr4'H{dy rniH'd by (nod to the .l*apal throne to crush herotica, 
put out tho Lull J/i ( 'I'l'Hfl JJoiuint) which left his Plnglish 
ndhercjits no choice betweeu rehelliun and auiistasy. It aiiathanm- 
tizod not only the (^,110011 licrself, but ail w'ho acmiowledged her 
sovereignty, “ so llrnt all Catholics who did not rebel were ex- 
coiiintujiii'Atcd, and it must Lavo appeared to he the one object of 
ibis Pu|Hi, who Inul already tried to get the (ijueoii fis«.snasiiiatud, 
to stir up a general insurroctioii niid blowlv civil war in England.’* 
A .series oi' plots, conspiracies, and rebellious follow’ed, and the 
<vbiLen'.s life “ wa.s daily thrciitenod, imd more a*) than any other in 
iMiropi tho de.>ijgu of the UuiuaiiizoTH being to pliwe Philip of 
bspimi on the ihisuie. In 1 5^5# when the Annodn was titt<3d out, 
Sixiud V. i.ssncd a tiresh Hull of exoommnuicatiuii and deposition 
uguiu.^1 liu/.al)cth. “ lu view of those mds and Bulls of his pre- 
di'cs '^ 1. , ii later Pope, Urban VI IL (1633) doclarud that it was 
iLosr Po|)t Paul UJ., Piiw V.,niid Sixtus V., who wore responsibb) 
for U-i.' l '> . uf l-’.jiglftiid to tbo ftfitb.” 

The 1 . 1. fill 1) ( uoormuent ualuvally enough met these tneasurea 
by si)\irn laws n'Miiisi the mifi.sionnry priestt^ and several of them 
w’cro e\Mi uu ljmi iilwavH, it waa alleged, on political, not religious, 
giMiuid ^ 1 h'. 1 loUiiigor udiniis tho jusUce of the plea. They 

' or their own 

i latter aenae 

s> steuintixed their doctrine of 

tyraimicidc, ami w. ir touching it hir and wide by writing and 
word at nimuh . aud cviry ninmnvh deposed by the Pope Itocame 
ot once au usurper mul ivi-ani. Nor was the doctrine a luero ah- 
ainust Uiotuy, as vru.^ by tho murder of Henry liL of 

FraiMse, the irequtnt atii>mpt8 on tbo life of Henry IV. and the 
Prikioe of Onuigo, and tin* “ U 11 n powder Pint, in which 

Stiglirii Jc$uit« were deeply iinplicated. And hence English 
CaUioiica w<‘re tcHuiiml, under James I., to objure tlie depaaing 

S and the right of muwtenuK princes excommunicated or 
d by the Pope, as a conditioa of toleration. But Paul V. 
them to (eke the oath uu pain of Ix'ing refused the 
and Bollurraiuo oomnosod a work expressly devoted 
in. proving ite unlavniunesB. To James hiiusolf, who wished 
4o friendly relations with the Court at Komc, Paul V. 

that to dw the deposing power was heresy. It U not I 
JMiOlidarlttl iha^ tho UatholicB,^ who at the accession of Eluabeth 
* • ed the immense JftijontT of tho popnlodon, should have 
^ idjch aocarfling tp their own reckoning, to 1 $0,000, 
the lahouie and eudorings of tho Seminary 
LWfi^en MHren Ibr obovo half 0 coutuiy to fan the dying 


giMiuiu ^ Alui 1 U'. 1 linger luUmis tho jusUce 01 tho plea, 
woiv uhKcvI lit tir i, wliPtliur iliey would oucy thePope or their 
Sovereign iiimil mat irj., mill 'Urksc \vlu> replied in tho latter 1 
wore Hpaied. lint the JoMiita hail s} stcuiatixed their doctri 


TMr utJbnmir MiditimL wl^ 
eeduiously tauj^^Seir: Jenk; inatmetofei and InuMW^ ml. 
ae atCiclas of &lh, waa ima aad egidn uifsd 4ii tfe 
the Curia, but in vain, tfome waa ineaiciiiAdaL innaeent 
the middle of the aeventaeoth eantury, mealed the eanteiwt eif 
his predeceaaore agidtwt all EngUsh OathoUce Who to^ dieeitli 
of nUegianee; the right of tho Popw to dopotai 
hnbjocts from their oatha, and es^dn leheluoti wai pieaamd 
inviolate.’* 

Tho English Reformatiion was thus, aeoordiiig to Ihr. Bhttkiger, 
fvom-Tirst to list, tbo net, not of England, but of Eema^ li Wte 
forced on the Govomment, and through the Qoveanieeet on the 
nation-^and that in the main against its ralimoiw mvtotoMHte-- 
by tho Popes themselvosi The original breach ooeaahmad itoder 
lleury Vul. by the affair of tho divoroe was vendeeid iiifyaaiJJe 
by the auicidai violence of Paul IIL ; the tompefanr TtoIrrtelihMa 
of Catholicism under Mary only paved the way tor toe Quavdeileii 
of the natian to Pmtestaniism through the bnrniag poli^ eC 
Paul IV., who also forced Elisabotb against her will into an atli- 
tudo of dohnite antagoniiuu; Plus V. and Sixlna V. made 
OatholidAin in England synonymous with treason^ and their 
sucoefiAora couliuu^, in spite of all entreaty and remo^ 
stranco, to enibree the connexion under pain of exoooiniiilii- 
catiou. And thug, without any commatiding moral impulse auoh 
as was given in Germany by Luther, without a single theologian 
of mark among tbo reformed divines, or a single man of con- 
spicuous learning or piety among the rotorming bishops, the nattonal 
religion was transfonnod during less than half of a aiiigle reign 
from (hilholicisin to Puritaiusm. The subsequent devek^ment of 
the English OJiurch, and of the reactionary movement ii^tttiad 
by “ the Laud inti school, the precursor of the Oxford orKiluaUdao 
school of to-day/’ oj^ens up a frosh ebapter in the hiatoiy of the 
religiouH life of England, which we cannot enter upon here^ bat 
wliich the lecturer bos discussed with his wonted candour and 
penetration, uud with a minute acquaintance, as rare aa it^ is 
reniurkable, with circuuistances and modes of thought of whiito 
ho cttu httve had no personal experience. 


CRUKLTY TO ANIMALS. 


C HIEF among the shifting signposts that mark the advance of 
civilization is tho tone of a people with regard to the treat- 
ment of ammals. Savages, as a rule, have little feeling in tho 
matter ; and yet, perhaps, on the whole tboir beasts have no great 
cause for complaint. Eor good or for evil, they share the lot of their 
masters. An ltidiiin*s luu.'^tang may bo ovorriddon, an Esqui- 
miiux dog may bo overtasked ; biti there is much of the ddeefit 
in their existence. For a great part of tho year they revel 
in the grazing of utilimitcd prairie land, or gorge themselvee on the 
refuse of superabundant hsb. As for Afncnn poultry Poly- 
ne.vian pigs, their exi.stcD 00 may be regarded as tonnitely moee 
enviable ttiaii that of their masters. They are suffered to totteb in 
ptuice, while their owners are slangbtering, capturing, and tortiiii^g 
each other in ioterneciuo strife, if they do oocaaionally &tl aean 
otlVriug to the fetish, the pangs of a lingering death are not rcfardad 
i\» part of the acceptable Baerifico to tho deity, and in bliosnd uur- 
consciousness they meet the sharp stroke of tho priosUy knifo* It 
is rather in tlio intermediate stage that animals are woiee od^ whyen 
men get ererowded, repeive arts and laws, and begin to tdto 
oixler with themselves. A want of elbow-room loads to a stzilgn^ 
fur existence, and is followed by a craving tor artiaSu 
exciteiucut Dumb animals go to tho wall; tbeyara 0?a>woritod 
and under-fed. There is no educated opuiion to taka tfiom Jindbr 
Its prelection; tlrere are no special laws to protaet thatt totta 
ill-ueage. , Hencis us men are forbidden to compd ihab toUoW 
to play at murder, as tlio populace is denied the saftotoorioB^ fif 
gloating over human forms wntbiug in a blood-eialiied aareniy tomr 
fall Imck on tho next best thing, and entertain tbemsellrea wtik 
bull-iigiite, ci?ck-6ghte, and JRoman hoi'se-raoes. We Kniflli 
have certainly eonuHl the right to speak on this std|jeot| iifl i|i 
tho course of a generation or two have made som«jpriiigtoaa ia 
huuumity. Public feeling has set strongly against alt that wmm 
overtly of inhumanity ; wo have passed some stri]^g(|tniif laws to 
the same sense, and can boost an energetic and wallKOCgaaMl 
Society whose object is to enforce them. And yet w» 
perhaps speak wUh the more perouaoiveness since w» have ’ 
right to ^ve oursolves airs of sujmori^. It isnot so vr^ 

0 ^ that lMdger4iAiting^ dog-flghting« and cock-iyhtfaf|f I . ^ 
cognized rank among pur "manly** sports, llte 
indeed, was far more of an iostitutioa among our loittMtoi wdl 
Dio training-stable is nowadays, inasmuch as the bms eotild W 
bred, tod,toainsd> and tou^ mom cheaply toMll 
We say nothinfip o( the pme-ring; for thooe who etoiima 
by oourtetf a« something better than the to^ gaid, # 
justice, /they aoniethDeff were so. The ’JBrifjtoh .ungeg- ■ 

guilty of pme^g to ahk ma b l e, systamo ^ nad. i pi a toh^ 

and yet mf tbiM ,we.iQii 9 ^ ^ ** 

aitiniala*w^^ waen llto 

mabtofldaadlem^A^ deBd^itt 

them to hardi^m#KlP^ 

sporttoglilKHmtr 





Apvl^ % 1S72.3 
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11^ ^^opwdH Wlim W9 maf mm fat 

Jtt gmmhm witli w 

iiota%lMkM S^aaMpdi^jptiim 
fAm wlww: ou^ ia Ae qbUoli nat i^ »«• 

Inhiilnpt W« ^ Am no iiyti«l2e» in «q^ia;it]Ma be««iii 
i a wn t pwh l tiaditioii d tiMr laaiQbir. and anmot and non* 
tjMn j poii wy ldrtqi^ AaAeeflbndoala 

8nim iadmdni lha I^mar Empiie^ dittUnff u noi^ 
ijiriA p^coo, loUad cr^pUj <iirar Aa anna wbara Iwirdj bav- 
ba nya "aan watchod in tna daatti«atrtt|^t vban bdplait 
ttatQim wete baing nnt limb irom limb by Libyan Uone and 
Bymidan tignn^ io Aa Bomana of our day gaAar iiom palacm 
an .iboiii boraa to the hone-xaeae P a holioay bkaaed bin 
H oWna a ii and often gmoed by hia aaered pxeaeooe. VTa imow ! 
whai thom h«M-x«cee anj we have often beard of Aeai» if 
wa have not Ann them-^ doaen or ao of miaerable acrewai 
womA to death an they gallop over gteaay Mvemeuta betwMn 
yoHiag mwd% till they eoaKoly tittol Ae baiU wiA Ae ^ikes 
AaHwiag maa Aeir trappliigB and goxe their danks. In Aa 
arnae way Ae aiodein Iberian exchangee Ae excitement of cards 
and laitluig roulaicr at Ae club for the comfortable seat whore 
he can calmly abandon himself to his sensations as Ae slow 
dram of Ae hull-fight works on to its inevitable teriniuation* 
tJnlike Ae game-oo^ and Ae BritiA bull -dog, bo A Roman 
honea and Spanish bulls are made passiTely to minister to 
plaasoxea which Aey never Aaze. The horses are ia abjoct terror 
when Aej are not in mortal pain. The bull cntersi morose, 
Ay, and auUw, A bo goaded slowly into Ae ungovernable 
rage that betrays him A tlm organist attack of his enemies. 

gm^i can have but a single ending. Let Ae bull charge as 
gallantly as be will, ho must at last be trailed out ignominiously 
sd Ae tail of Ae mules. No grace is given him, oven if ho gladden 
Ae hearts of Ae crowded ring wiA the sight of a dozen of dis- 
^howelled homes, snurrod sAggeriug about the arena to the 
j^aodiA at bright-eyed beauties. It seems to us A bo ousliing 
Aacity A aAiwty A say that a people is not deliberately cruel 
when, firom Ae highest A Ao lowest, it encourages sports like 
these. It is quiA anoAer thing, howevGr, A aiMort that tho public 
may not ^ brought A Aink and act diflerentlr, although, when 
immemorial practices of this sort are general, education must 
necessarily be a work of time. 

When Aese are Ae national sporA, it follows almost necessarily 
Aot the brutes will have small consideratioir shown them in 
snatArt that concern tho everyday business of life. Wc can vouch 
from personal expcrienco that the 'Jfhnes* Correspondent who has 
been writing AAly on this subject fiom Rome rather Anes uiHlters 
down Aan exaggeraAs Aem. For instance, he mentions wlA a 
discreet reserve t^ assurance given him by an iicquamtance that it b 
Ae Italian practice A skm kids alive for tho sake of enhancing the 
quality of tne skin. We rocoUoct an Italian cook of prepossessing 
exAri^, and with excellent Astiniouiala to characAr, and to all 
nppeatanoe a most rcs|H)cAble person, who owned A habitually 
buying nbblA alive. She chanced to bo dotecAd in tho act. 
owing A Ae heartrending cries of the wreAbed animals, and 
certainly Ae could nei ther plead tbouglitlossuess nor doubt that 
A^ were suffering ncuAly. As for horses, lAly is their Inferno. 
An average vettuiioo animal would fancy bmiself transported to 
pamdise if he woke in Ae shafA of a Ljndun four-wheeler. 


Vou may see in regular employment gaunt skeletons whose 
anatomy seems A woA by such posthumous vitality os continues 
motion in a guIUotinod trunk or a decapi mtod eel. They have 
Just sufficient flesh on their bones A Amrit the p<iisonous horse- 
flies Aat swann in tho rich Lombard lowlands or uivigorate their 
venom in the lower ranges of An Alps. FrtM|uently you see thuui 
obviouiJy lame when starting on a journey of a week's duration. 
OfAn you may deAct the twiAh and shudder each time Ae 
miserable animal raises and bends lA broken knee. How Aey 
auftain even such animation as they show on the ^w re Abed 
austenanoe Aey are supplied with, is a standing mysAry A Ae 
traveller who observes them ftom the cvujfS of his lumbering 
vehicle. He may suffer in Aeir sufferings, yet. humane as be 
may be, what can he do but go homo A Eiij^land r If be appeals 
in Ae vetturino'a feelingsu or even A bis mAresA. Ae man 
woi^ only laugh in his face, unleia miiuenccd by tne idea of 
llm huana-ifum, So long as he is Amporaiy mosAr of the unhappy 
catlle* Ae stranger may pmouro Aem some alleviation of their 
snflbiw^ If ne elect to j^udlate bis contract and forfeit bis 
iiicmey,he knows Aat Aey will have to work on all the same in less 
eonmerate service. If be to his luck wiA anoAcr cazrisge- 
aisster» it is moie than likefy. that he will not change for the 
lietter. Tet beneath Ae hone of the vetturino are lower depths 
gtOt Taksi for instonee, such ptomiaetioas carriages as the 
Ksapollto: coirkolo. The vetturino penniA hie hone to have 
Us ajisaA; Ae conlcelo driver, never. The farmm must ptsifom 
net some SmiCs to Ua kmd^ Ae leSIA notle whalsvir. WIA 
piSesAefid psaiwnt women siftfaMr Atee or four dsep In Ae lofty 
menaiidlsdsdtiitoiws^ shafte lUm flies, vriA 
4 dmatea heaned In Ae net belew m orangee, the coanforio 


AVtttea heaped In Ae net below m erangei, the coanforio 

MMHKfMwaM ft* htjMng ii'W 

g|jsg£ai?aii!gg^ 


Iptae BsperibriAdmrifyimmofhtopMpiemay AO 
Vrii in e m^wheal eeiriege^ Ihw V enmi^ w sefeto rf 
kk own hgn ead.nH sej^ring bis Ate Ima lma kt Ae 
hemas Aal dsmw him. shout on emb^ 

meiU% A perpetual of a atoin, no wundet AM fiman 
hoiM get nervous. Even Ae most fortunato of Aeni|, Adse medt 
enlmals whkh amble A Ae coaches wfth Ae symbolkel uoAeulln 
oveAead. ssem to get an anxious look shout Ae eyes, Itean 
only be Ae repose d Ae annual id/ipyrnhwa Aat keeps them A 
tdmahle condition, for elsewhere tb^ can know no pesos ciT 
mind from Ae time Asy are taken up trom Ao breeding-grounds 
of As Campsgna. As for As loss lucky heaifts. burn To or dw* 
icsndtd into Ae hard sorvloe of the Roman piebs, sprains suod 
stndus ffo for noAing with Asm. They mast stumhls along 
in life tul nature Aakss itself to pieces. 

In shoiti Aere Is so inuA to be done by au Italian Society for 
the suppression of cruolty to animals, that we can well uiHlcrsi«^ 
philanthropists shrinking bock in discoiinqpMnout. Their Held is co- 
extensive wiA Ao Foniusuln. It would bn invidious, if not 
imp^iUe, to institute prosecutions for acts that ara of liuorly, If 
not inevitable, occurrence. Tou must have hor»e bAour in Rome, 
and until Rowe is entirely repaved Ac Roman horsi^sinust sutVor 
horribly. It would be impossiblo to licsiiso NcapoUtsn corricoU 
to carry only a limitod number of pitssongers without exciting the 
laxsaroni and contadini to rise under some niodeni Masauiello. 
Vuless you arc prcpare<l to reston^ Ac terrace gardens of tho 
Apomiines to their natural bai'ronuoss you cannot etunpei a peasant 
who has noAiiig but furze and CHbbnge>-s(alks to feed bis siarviug 
doukey pmperly. Yet tho fuel of the evil being so grave and so 
gcmeral should only be au argument tho more for ucalitig wiA 
It. Kverj thing must have a bogiriuiDg, and the natural begiuiiiug 
is to preach down frmn higher places to populin- opimon by precept 
and example. In Ku^hiud we boast with some reiis^m of our 
humanity, yet Aor(^ are blots enough liuguring in our social 
system in contempt of sentummt or Jctlunco of Iaa^ Were our 
hiiTses houybnhnms, they would have plenty of scope for ugitatioii 
in viiidicaAjn of thoir rights. TLo grand stoeple-i'bluK) of 
tho season shows a list of cos lud ties which might have shocked any 
uusophisUcuted iSoutlieruer who assislod at it. Wo loo often parcu 
and starve our cattle as they travel to market. A g<nKl deal of 
needlciis maiming and crippling goes on at our battui^s, and tho 
middle of the mnetuenth century has witnessed the intnMhictioii 
of pigeon-shooting as u fnsliiouublo entcriuiuiucttl fur the fair 
sex. Still, in spite of all, wo have laws on the stal ute-book 
whidi we are willing to enforce, and Ihere is no rpicsUon os to 
the tone of English public feeding. If the Ihilians moHU to 
assert the pobition in civilization to which they are eutiUtHl to 
aspire, they may as well decide on promptly staidug in Ae path 
wtiich they must surely tread sooner or later 


KII{K.STAIX. 

rilllE ^rcat CTnutortdun movtjniont of tho eenlnry has 

X. left Its ninrk in a Hingiilav way on the table and bpeech of the 
uiiicteenih. The compiinions of St. ilernurd ntv the men wJm, if 
they have not, like Soitnn Miihuiouil, supplit'd u>i wiA ruined 
villages, have at lea^t supplied us witli ruined abbeys, Wo helievo 
Aat there is a cln^s by no means small among m ticulatc-Hiieaking 
men to whom the word abbey *’ sunply means ruin, ’Except 
perhaps when the name h transferred to houses built ** In Iho 
abbey style,'* which commonly means that tliey have printed 
wuiifows without any tracery. ^Vhat U thought of “nhlatys** in 
such an exceptional btaio as those of W^^f^tiiiiiiMter and Datli it is 
not for us to guess, ft is so dibiiuctly urulf^rstood that an abbey, 
to be an abbey, mu&t be unroofed and hiivo its walls brohmi 
down, Aat It u not unnaturally inferred that every building m 
such a stale must be ;iu abbey. A castle is pot luqM lut exceptlQn. 
We do not remember to have hoard of Cuemwvon or Chepstow 
Abbey. Olherwhse abbeys arc ruins, and rnius are abbeys. \Vbat 
]^plo think tho abbeys w'oro bcfi»re they w^'.io ruined, or whotbor 
Aoy Aiuk that tbey were, like some treaks of modoru caprice, 
built as ruins from the beginning, is a mystery too deep to be 
pried into. 

All this mainly comes of tho Cistercians. A ruined abbey is 
commonly a Cistercian abbey. The rule is not iinivt-ri^al, but it 
is near enough to make it aprciumptiou that a niona .lir* l uiii of 
the regulation kind is CUlercinn. 'rlie older hoiiHt^, the Ilenedit;- 
I tine houses, for the most part either nto^c in townx, or cl»e towns 
rose around Aem. Now in a town a genuine pietureKpu? ruincil 
abbey can hardly be. Tho practical m;ce.ssiti*!» of lowjj lith r urmwt 
afford to devote any largo ^paeo of ground to the pl^/us c^ utojn- 
plation of ruins. And Ihc picturesque n^fSticiiiliona of fhe 
genuine “abbey” are hardly j^sriWe in the midat of a busy 
centre of men. The great mass of Ae Reiiciilcline haildoi^ i hate 
Aerefore eiAer utteriy perished or else exist, ivlndly (»r iim tinUy, 
OSCgAeAal or ^arocWl churches. The large cIum of dnavhuB 
wki^ were divided betwifem the monks an«I the pari! hbiiiers 
supplied Aai cbuis of mutilated buildings wfacjo nave 
is standing sad Ae Aoir has perished. Rut b ik ucdictins 
chuid^ ueiAer ^troyed nor preserve^i nor cat in half, but 
sitoiving ill the form of a p'urturvfique ruiw^d ahb*^, though 

r aps not s^ltaieN unknown, is certainly fur fr^mi coinmoiL 
wee Ae Ci^eimn movenimit of the twcllib evntuiy 
the voles and river-«dej of Jinghmd wiA tlmw 
^AHIll^dne hoinns which still exist In the form of the ruined 
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aWejt *’ of poptiUr ftpeecb. ThiU momiittt ia EagUmd was tlie 
counterpart of the Bonedictiiie moTCOMMit ia Normandj a hundred 
Tears earlier. Then we read that no Ijfomaa nobleman thought 
Ais estate perfect unless he had platited a colony of monks in some 
comer or other of it. Bo it was in Englondi especially in Nortbom 
England; in the days of the Cisterdan reform. The causes which 
gave the movement a specMi rogue in Northern England are 
obvious. Northumberlaim was left almost without monks through 
the whole time between tiiie coming of the Danes and the coming 
of the Normans. A Benedictine foundations arose in the 
period of the Conanest itself. The hut of a wanderer from 
Auxerre mw by William’s own help into the great minster of 
Selby. Ealdwine and his coinpanions from Winchcombe revived 
the monastic life at Jarrow and Monk-Weannouth; and from 
them the Benedictine rule spread to the great church of Durham 
itsell The metropolitan church at York alw^s remained secular; 
hut jnst beyond the walls of old Eboracura, Earl Siward's church 
of St. Olaf of Qalmanho grew into the Abbey of 8t. Mary. This 
was about all between Tient and Tyne — a contrast indeed to the 
crowd of groat monastic houses in that diocese of Worcester fiom 
which ^idwine set forth and with which the see of York long 
kept up so close a connexion. The land indeed lay open as the 
chosen field for the new monastic movement. Yoikshire, with 
its bills, and doles, and rivers, its natural wastes and the artificial 
wastes created by the stem policy of the Cou^oror, was ready 
made to bo occupied by Cistercian settlements. Tlie monks of the 
new rule doliboiutely shunned the haunts of men. Whethei they 
deliberately sougbl foi si'cnes of natural beauty may bo doubted; 
but at all events they stumbled upon them. When men set out to 
seek uninhabited places where the two great neccssiiries of wood 
and water are to be found in plenty, the chances arc that, 
whether they design it or not, the sites which they light upon 
Will turn*out to bo highly picturesque. The Cistoicians occupied 
wildernesses, aud they earned with them agriculture and the arts. 
But it randy happened that a (^isterciiui abbey became the nucleus 
of a town, like the more ancient houses of Peterborough and Crow- 
land. The growth of modern towns has sometimes iutoded the 
Cistercian retreats, but while the mouaNtories lasted, the Cister- 
cians probably discouraged the growth of younger towns, jimt as 
they avoided cbtmsing the older towns as a dwelling-place. Hence 
it fidlows that the ( ’istercian monasteries have seldom been, like 
the ^nedictino, either entindy swept away or nream ved, wholly 
or partially, ns existing churches, oometimcs tliey have become 
private dwolling-nlacos, as at Woburn and New.stoud. But more 
coininonly their sKcletoiiH or ghosts siir^i>e in the form of ruined 
abbeys. They have been uuioofod and dismantled, but it has 
seldom been tlic interest of any one wholly to pull t hem down. For 
tlioeaine reasons, the ruined Cistercian nbuoy commonly preserves its 
monastic buildings in a more perfect state than any oliier. When 
n Benedictine inoimstery survives ns n parish church, its domestic 
buildings have commonly uttoily vauishod; now and then some 
fragment is turned to lay uses. When it survives as a cathedial 
church, tho irionmstic ouildings have b(*on cut up into ennona’ 
houses. Tho Cisterdan houses commonly still keep their it'fec- 
lorios, dormitories, and the rest, ncgl<M;tcd, luiiied, mutilated, it 
may bo, but at least not turned into probendnl diawing-rooms and 
mu'sories. 

Tile result of this peculiar destiny of tho Cistercian houses 
has boeu that tliey liavo wmi a higher place in popular estimation 
than they in Btiictiiess deserve. Few Cistercian churches vveio 
absolutely of the tiist rank. Fountains stands almost alone in 
having any claim lo laiiK ulmifiside of Benedictine churches like 
(Boucester, Veterborouj^h, and (llnstonbury. But, while they at- 
tract tho common obseiv ei by their picturesque sites and by tho 
vague charm which ^^'emM to attach to their ruined state, they 
supply th»^ Hciontiiic inquirei with belter opportunities than can be 
had nnywheio else of Mtudviug iho domestic arrangements of a 
monnslery. And the chmehoN theniM'lv os, though not livalling 
the vast scnlo of tho ipi'H(t»pal and gi cater abbatifu churches, cor^ 
etantly present foinm of tho Inchest nrcliitecluial beauty. A large 
proportion t)f thorn uic InuU in il »■ pun '<t form of tho gi'nceful style 
of the tliiitocntli ceiitnn Oilicis bidon,, to a somewhat earlier 
time, in cases where rhuiclu*< iuive been preserved which data 
fi-oni tho first foundation of thi' iiumaHteiirs m the twelfth cen- 
tury. As belonging to llio lalei du\^ »)f llomanesque, they supply 
oxoclloni studies ot the stages by wbuh that stylo gradually gave 
way to tho fully dovelopid foinn ot (iothic mt. 

Among this earlier ilnss a liij,h pl.a<e uni^t be given to the 
well-known abbey of KiiKstall. Its pietuusque site on a hill- 
eida gently sloping to tho Aire is now h.irdlv eh «r of tho smoke 
of liOada and its suburbs, at the time of its'tonudation the place 
must have been a wildcincss. It was chosen, like so many 
Other wonnstic as being rich in the two gieat monastic 
aecoiMartea of wood aud water. It is deseiibed in the local 
histoij as “ locus nemorosus ot frugibus miornudu'., locus bonis 
ito destitutus, punter ligna ct Inpidrs otvallem imuenam cum 
tqUA llaminis qum vallis medium pmotcrduchat " Hm, ns at Bee 
«od ia so many other coses, the site on which tho monastery was 
fixed WHS not that which had been tiibt choven. Tho 
jitstom vhieh will be found in the fifth volume of the Moumticon 
i$mm worth reading; as on examnle of the difiiculties and vids- 
.sUttto Whid^ seem luways to hsvo beset the qorly years of a newly 
IbStiM VLOttSStbiT^ For our mirpose it is enough to say that tho 
fa fi fcBilw hidldfaiBS trf Kirtodl Aobej; of the foundation of Uehry 
^ « imiAott of ths Ihmoua of Dome^ 

Ihs liirt Abbo^ Alexsnderi who had Um Piiw of 


FoQiitaiii%aBdwfeiMhis frsm that fnoft i wMy r 

iteell thin a fimndiitioii of ow tfwbi^vr wnf sU gtf < % w 

their stow home siKirksMl. AUrt Almtatidi^ sets lor 
yenr^ and ws rssd tiist within that liiiialAosiiiedQnar^ 
works with remarkable seal nndsiieeeai. Ha waa aUa dntiiig bia 
lifetime to build all the chief baOdings of the aumiislenr in a par* 
manontform. Ha built the chmb> dokter* 
dormitories; two re&ctories; and the other buQ&qpi that were 
needed. In the Words of the histoiy 

in diebns lllif ereeta simt ledifida de Kltkestall ex lapide ft Uanii dslatis* 
EoelcBia videlicet et atmmque donDitorium« monachonun iolUmt et oqik 
versoruni, utrumque ctiam rdbetorium, cloustruni, et capK nltt m ^ iS ah* 
oftlclna) infra abbatiam necesMuia, et hco omnia tegdif opUOM eaopsita. 

The Abbot was unusually looky in beioff able ^oiiry out laob 
great works during a first incumDancy. Few flrR abMa of at^y 
order lived, like Alexander and the more famous HmSwin of BeO; 
to see their societies so thoroughW organised and pownad oOnusb 
a perfect aud elaborate set of Duildings. ^ And we may oouQihlm 
lucky also in that so large a portion d hia work stUl ex is ts foour 
own study. The church of Kirkstoll, as it mse between 1 1 SX 
and II 82; has never been rebuilt; nor has it been veiy Isigdj 
either altered or mutilated. The ground-plan remains as m 
founder designed it The chief later changes were the ineertion 
of some Perpendicular windows, eiqiecially a mat one at the east 
end, some of tho usual tampering with the gaoles, and the raising 
of tho single central tower. This last addition was most likely the 
cause of tno only important mutilation. About 1792 a large part 
of tho tower fell; leaving the tower itself in a strangely shattered 
state, and of course crushing a great deal of the central part of the 
church. Otherwise it would seem that the cbwb bad hardly 
suilerod at all beyond the process of unroofing, which, we suppose^ 
is of Itself enough to raise any building to the rank of a ruin. 
The church is therefore nearly perfect, and it bears in all its 
fulness the impress of the date and circumstances under which 
it arose. It is just such a church as wo should expect to 
be built by a brotherhood of a young order whose zeal waA 
still warm. It is plain aud stem, but in no way rude or 
unfinished. Tho simplicity of the ground-plan ia thoroughly 
Oistercian. The eastern limb is short, the choir having occupied 
the space under the tower and the two eastern bays of the 
westom limb. There aie no choir-aisles, no surrounding chapels, 
no projecting Lady Chapel or procession path in any form, nothing 
but throe chapels projecting iVom the east aide of ^h transepL 
divided from one another and from the eastern limb by solid 
walls, and giving a dark, stern, and cavernous look to tbe whola 
eastern part of the church. Allowing for a few later insertiona, 
the stylo of architecture throughout the church, and through a 
largo part of tlie domestic buildings, is altogether uniform, om is 
plainly the unaltered work of Abbot Alexander. It shows ^at 
stage of tho transition when the pointed arch bad come into 
pneral use for constructive purposes, but when it bad not yet 
been applied to the niches of smoller and decorative openings. 
Throughout tho church of Kirkstall all the constructive arcbes, 
tho pier arches and tho arches of tho vaulting; are pointed with- 
out a single exception. The arches of the doors and windows 
and the other smaller nrebes, equally without exception, remain 
round. This rule, so strictly flowed in the church itself, is not 
quite so strictly followed in the contemporary conventual 
buildings, but it may fairly be looked upon os the rule of tho 
architect throughout. The same plainness and severity which wo 
see in the ground-plan wo also see in tho side elevations. Each 
bay consists simply of the pier arch and of a single clerestory 
window pierced in the wall above. There is no triforium- 
stage between the arcade and the clerestory, nor are the claresto^« 
windows provided with ony subordinate arenes, nor is any pMMger 
made among them. But, on the other hand, though the tmodum 
is wanting, we do not find that bare space between riio oxoide 
Olid tho clerestory which we find in many churchetf of thei 
Oennan Romanesque, and at home in the later Ciststdhn 
church of Tintem. Buch an arrangement, unless it is filled 
up with the mosaics of Ravenna, always looks bare, unfimriiad;. 
and inharmonious. It always shows a lack of design, while at 
Kirkstall there is no lack of design, though there is wroughout a 
seemingly intentional lack of oimment The aisles; the enudl 
chapels, and the eastern limb were vaulted ; the nave was not | ^ 
fact that the eastern limb is vaulted shows that the lach of vaali* 
ing in the liiive is intentional, and not owi^ to want of ddtt or 
daring enough to vault so wide a space. While the firtt fervoiir 
of Cistercian teal was still warm, it was probaUy deeniid it 
duty to do well whatever needed to be done at all, bat a veulll^ 
a triforium were most likely looked on as needlen liixhiisa* 

The domestio remains at KirkstaU are vety hum, and in lodio 
points puzsliog.' As far as we can make oat the? — 

thoroughly examined and mapped out as they asiarra ) 
they have ever ao been done, we shall be glad to leaso the ^ 
to see the book in which it is done. The two dorndtorieeo^ 
Alexander axe j^nly enough to be aeei^ that of ^ mAik 
attached to the south transept and that of the 
it on the west side of the doister.- TimdoiiUexifiliet^ 
bo seen on the* eoutt of the doiatar, patidlel to 

^ero seem to hove been a good SMUy dmim io 

bmidingf^ ehanM hot only titeto afieiollooii^lalnrj^ 

changeeof dsate wl^tfo — - - 

place to examSne puSSi Of mir a 
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TUB THBATm 

^TIBE modiietkm of ^ ^ QiMwi'i Tlmtr» 1% ivs 

X thiiu^ the most tumaifnl Shakspeitiiui levM 
ieodBiBUmd »t tiuit house. Wo hod oxpeoUd modi llroia Uiso 
Hodaon in the pert of ImogeD» and w« m bound to say ^at the 
OBipaaeed oar expoctafaaias« An audienoe of Shakraoore in Easter 
stw is likaljr to be drawn more Bom the lower than the middle 
lid upper dais of playnoen ; and it surelr is a dgn of healthy 
taste amanif the mass or I^donera that aU the cheaper narts of 
this theatra ^oldhe Blled tooTerftowing with orderW ana atten* 
tive listeners. There i«^ generally speahiu 9 «uo lack oCinteUigence 
in pit or galiedes; but aomethitig^wiis wanting either in spmdcers 
or heaieie in the scene where King Cymbelxne refuses to pay 
tribute to Augustus Cmsar. The words— 

Briiain U 

A world by luolf ; and we wUl nothing pay 
for wuaring our own ~ 


express in homely language a popular sentiment which might be 
th^ht tpedaily appropriato to present circumstances. With 
this arcepuou the audience showed itself fully appreciative of the 
perfisrmaoce, and in particular it was obvious that they suppressed 
their tendency to applaud Imogen in order not to lose a word she 
uttered Their silence was thus a greater compliment than noisy 
demonstrations of approval. 

We should not have selected this play as specially suitable for 
revival. It labours under the (lisadTau^e of speaking plainly of 
that which in ao many luoderu plays is raoro or. lesa obscurely 
indicated. The subject is unpleasant, and only the grace and 
tenderness of Imo^n renders the story of lachimo*e false accusa- 
tion interesting. This age is sufUciently famihni with adultery, 
actual or imputed, but it is still able to feol disgust at a wager by 
a husband on the result of an assault on his wife*s chastity. 
Sbakspeare has, however, contrived to commend both Imogen and 
Posthumus powerfully to our sympathy before he approarbea that 
part of their adventures which might shock us. Almost the iirst 
words they speak are these 

Imo. My dearest hti««band. 

You must be gotio , und I shall hen* nliido tho hourly shot 
Of sngfy es ; not < umforUd to livu. 

But tlist Uion la tins jewel m (he world 
That 1 may ttce (tgalti. 

Post. Hy queou t iny mistivss ' 

Oh lady, weep no more. I w ill remain 
Tho lo) aVst husband that did e*tr plight troth. 

It ia vary high praise to say of any actor in the part of Post- 
humns that the love of Imogen can bo lavished on him in this 
scene without absurdity. The more perfectly she does her part 
the more int<i]erable would be any shortcoming in his. There are 
scenes toter in the play in which a skilful actor may more strongly 
move hit audience, but the impression mode by this first scene is 
likely to be indelible , and oven when Imogen is absent iVom the 
stage, she is present to tho memory to supply a standard by which 
we measure every word, look, and gesture of the man who should 
he worthy of such a woman's love. It is proper that Posthumus, 
as a ^voted husband, should say to his charnung wife 

I my poor wlf did exoliangu for you, ' 

' To your so infloito loot. 

But these words ought not to he too manifestly true. Tho 
management is fortunate in possessing in Mr. George Itignold an 
actor who has done well whatever he has attempted at this 
theatre. His appearance as Posthumus in this scene is all that 
(an be desired, and if there are one or two passages in other 
scenes to which he is hardly equaL it must be owned that they 
are very diiBcult Only actors of the highest genius arrive at a 
mastery of their art while jet retaiinng that physical perfection of 
ma^ strength and beauty which is inseparable from our ideal of 
tiheBiitiali hero Posthumus. Veteran playgoers tell us that Uie 
elder Kean waS| and always will be, onsurpaiwed in the character 
(tf Othello, and yet wa think that he most have had somedifficulty 
in the first act ui fersuadieg the audience that Desdeinona could 
filll in love with him. OoubtlMs when it comes to concentrated 
paarion, a# where he says, I’ll leer her all to pieces,” Kean 
could produce m 4ffect upon his audienoe which is utterly una^ 
proaehMle by his many imitators, imd which, indeed, ^y shoidd 
he earnestly advised not to attempt If they tre so fortdimte as 
to pbissss what Homer calk the very glorious gills of the Gods, 
ihey:^ better trust to them, and kave natore'to do tt^pait of 
ftewoihfn which such alt ae they hare attained ismanuMy 
uiieqtteL If opoeihe qmpathy of an audience k BtUy enlktad by 
OtheBo or Pestbommv it may with moderate 4iU ne pmmrved 
until the corCoin latk. The love of Imogen for her haii^ed 
huiband cln hardly taB to him iiitere«tin|fc eepii^y if he 
shows somsthiug of tbs qmuity of the oak to Which so fiidr a 
i^t elHcff. Tbepckitiycd t^e bahmgs to 

STcmammi life of orfinaiy pi^mThe pky <k indMimid^ 

f^Gmk^andKowsn whkh adoin ii| are sit nattssf Md H 
<ihaaiiiuNniee honwlft Imogen *^maSt p w itt y 

say hk pmyam at 


aa she esyaham!, sad amdd him 

twoih^figwoedti buithenconmsinharmlhai^ 

BhiAisSttomwakfiwngioaltt^ ^ 

If tlmpkyhadhasapioduoedoQe weakearlkr. the 
illustiiS^ weald lave been kit hf matj Amrina 
the hcai«*faoe. dHB^t ehmcter of tkhime w 
to Mr. IMer, whoee expedanoe ae a stage villain k pMMUv 
fmrivdled s and the eceae in which he penuadee Pasthuame te 
make a we^ with him on hk wife’h cbsstitY k very eflholive* 

** If you buy kdiee’ flesh at a mlQion a drachm, you cannot prtH 
Mirve it Bom tainting.” Thk opinion mirtt well dkpUNUie the 
husband of a modem Imogen : but he would hardly imitate PosU 
humus in hk manner of contuting^lt. However, we must grant 
something to dramatic exigency. The scene in Imcffen’s ohambec 
would be impoiaible without tho wager, and thermore we must 
tderate a sort of ocUusion between huBhand and would-be 
co-respondent which is nrohahly unparalleled in the Divorce Oourt. 
It is a remarkable proot of the superiority which Shakipeare gene- 
rally preserved over his sge that, while be makes ladmmo in thk 
chamber aoono depict iu glowing kngui^ tho beauty of the 
sleeping Imogen, ho avoids using any word which would offend a 
modem ear. This sijeech k oxo^lentlv spoken by Mr. Ryder, and 
as ho returns witlf his priKo, the bracelet, to the chest, and shuts 
down the lid, the boautiful song, ” Hark, hark, the lark ” is heard 
beneath tho chamber window, Tho silence of night or earliest 
dawn, in which lachiino perpetrates his villapy, is broken by that 
delicious chorus, ” My laay sweet, arise 1 ” We do not think this 
scene was ever betu^r managed on any stam, and, it deserved and 
obtained the profound attention of the audience. 

The disagreeable portion of this plav is confined within the first 
half of it. Inchiino produces tho stolen bracelet in proof that he 
has won tho wager, and Posthumus delivers himself of cursee 
against all womankind, of which the heaviest k that they may 
ha\e their will — 

Tho vory d«\il4 cannot plsgiio tlwm better. 

Then he diri>»cts Pisanio to lure Imogen from her father's boose 
and murder her. Tho scene where be shows her husband's letter 
to her, and she bids him fulfil the order for her death, enabled 
Mimm llodson to deepen the iniprcssion which she had already 
made:— 

I draw the sword myaolf ; toko it, and lilt 

Tb«* innocent mansion of my love, iny h< art. 

And then she throws away the love-letters which she hsdf carried 
next her heart, mid kneels to receive the stroke which l^ninlo 
will not give. Again, when she puts on boy's clothes and arrives 
iaint and hungry at the cave of Ikdanus and Ills young oonipanlons, 
she powerfully interests her audience. — 

Boit draw my aword ; and if mine enimiy 

But fear the sword liko me, he'll sourvoly look on't* 

Miss Hodsou has not the stature which Sbakspeare has ascribed to 
his other girl-boy Ilosalind, but if any admirer said that she was 
just as high oh bis heart he would express tlie general feeling of 
tho theatre Tho part of Bolarius belongs almost by right to Mjr. 
Marston, who not only speaks bis own speeches effectively, but 
seems to have transmit t<*d some of elocutionary skill aionig 
with h)B hunting lore to his supposed sons. The b^tiful lines 
which they speak over thu senseless body of Iinogun, like thosa 
which were sung for a r6mflez beneath her window, arc rodeknt 
of that rural England which Sbakspeare knew and loved so 
well : — 

Thou sbaU not lack 

The Sower tliat'a like thy face, psk primrose ; nor 

The asur'd luiro-Udl like thy veine. 

The romeinbraDce of this prjetry may give pleasure even in the 
gloomy spnng-tlme which we are now enduring. Th^ last act of 
the play is rather heavy reading, but a judicious manager can put 
plenty of life and atir with smali intellectual effoit into the battle ; 
^ and then comes the confession of lachimo, the repentance of Post- 
I humus, and tho restoration of Imogen to her husnand, and of ber- 
‘ self and her long-lost hrotbors to her father. The succeis of this 
revivai is complete. It is due first to Miss llodson's excelhuit 
acting, and secondly to the admirable manner in which Mr. Kyikr 
as stHgo-monager bos superintondod the detaik of the performano<*. 
It is, we think, tho most complete work of the kind that has of 
late years been done. Even the physician who has to speak /ivo 
lines speaks well. We should ex|>ect even greater results in the 
future Bom persoveranco in the plan of striving after every kiud 
of excellence. 

The fiufhioD of literary association, volantary or involuntary, 
seems to he j^ning jrrouud on tlie modern stage. Hir Walter 
Scott wrote Jvan^ee, Mr. Andrew Ilalliday adapted it, and som<5- 
^dy eke has burlesqued the adaptation. The young lady who 
pemnns Ivanboe at the Court Theatre brings upon the stage a 
cross higher than herself, and we are doubt! nl whether this lu- 
ekknt, which did not occur at Drury Lane, has )>eon inlio- 
dttced under an impression that it is comic. It is at any lato 
satkiactexy to observe that before the young lady in question 
Uim part in a breakdown the deposits the symbol of ( 'iinstiam^ 
in a comer. Thk burlesque has obtained a renewed lease of Jiie 
pmbebly heeaoso the manage! felt that tome relief was 
Iptbfi overwhelming solemnity of the ^'ronjimtir djxwa 
pfOkedm it. The tragic darkness of JffroAen S/M w 
?*35^ttiirdieved 1^ comk scenes. But ^ 

Ihlgd^tlie hfde-mid-eeek busineis of the second set, the Unprst 
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aion loft by tbo romninder of the piece is tbat of intense on- 
fliitigated gloom. An the c hm ctefti tie ool histoneal, there wee 
no necoesity for upon the Bliil FtekMsb Empire ee the period 
of the phiy, and certainly the hideoue iMhioiis A that period did 
not noed revival. We feel nradh aympathT both with the authors 
of this play and with the aotom in it who have all done their best, 
altboitfh not we thinj^ TerraiioeaBsfhlly, to zialiie a lofty concep- 
tion ofaramatic art. The pieoe is nudeniably well written, but we 
could have wished that them had bean rather more to wriu> about. 
A more banen and dreary anbjeet was p^ hi^ never selected bv a 
dramatist, and the moody perverrify of^rtrand, who insists that 
he and E^Ua ahaU depart together out of a world which urns 
them onkiiidly, Insnirea not so much awe or compassion as a dis- 
n^lion to make inn. We admit that Mr. Hermann Vezin and 
Mias Ada Cavendish do their utmost for the piece, and 
we dlould like to see them better engaged. The author ought 
to be mucb obliged to any lady who will consent to wear the 
uns^htly dress which Is supposed to be appropriate to the periiid 
of the play. This fashion belongs to that large class of which 
the prototype was set when the fox who had lost his tail per- 
suaded the other foxes to cut ofF their tails. liy a sclf-dony- 
iflff arrangement syiuuietry confounds itself with shapelessness. 
There is rnendou in the play of the Emperor Niipoleon L, but any 

K tate of any age and country would do as well, and wc do not 
that the absurdity of this happy despatch ’’ ought in fair- 
ness to be ascribed to one people or period rathor than another. 
Bertrand, having twice vainly solicited Estelle’s company into the 
unknown world, donarta thithor alone. His speeches arc well 
written and well delivered, but wo cannot conceive that such a 
character can become popular. It is, indood, abhorrent to ordinary 
English ideas, while tuat of PcMathumus, notwithstanding his 
unseemly wager on his wife’s honour, contains much that is in 
accordance with thorn. Although Bertrand is rejected by ICstellos 
parents, he still retains her love, and tluit, if ho were not a poor 
sniveller, ought to be enough. And even if he had lust her heart, 
thoro are other hearts that may bo won. Hut for poisouiiig one- 
self it is, ns lago says, clean out of the way ; and to ask the lady 
to poison liersdf for company is a manifestation of disoised vauity* 
Wishing well to this play, we cannot but fear that it coutains only 
the elements of trausieut success. 


REVIEWS. 


FfinOUSSON’S RUDE STOXE MONUMENTS.* 

M ost scholaam who have paid much attention to the study of 
tbo auUauities of Britain will be fainliiar with the attempt 
made by Mr. Algernon Herbert, in his Cycli/ps Chu'i^tianu^^ to “ dis- 
prove too antioiiity of Stonehenge and other Megnlithlc Erections 
111 England and Brittany.” The conclusion to which Mr. flerbcrt 
came, that Stonehenge was a work of the dark jHiriod of ** re- 
newed British independence,” the time between the departure of 
the ICoiuaus and the coming of the English, has not met with auy 
gonond acceptance. But it was assuredly not from any want 
either of learning or ingenuity on ^e port of its author that 
Mr. Herbert’s theory failed to make its way. Wo are certainly 
far from accepting his vKms ; but we con not the less rocog- 
uixe in liim a real scholar, a mau who did nut play with his 
subject, but in whose views, whether we hold them to be sound 
or not, we see the result of real study and real thought. Mr. 
Herbert at least won fur himself a right to be heard and a right 
to bo answi'red, and bis theories, though seldom accepted, have 
always been treated with respect by scholnrB whose researches 
have led them on the same groimd. Mr. Herbert, to us at least, 
lives so completely in his books, that we really kuow not whether 
ha be olive or dead in tbo llesh. We couceivo his voiy' name to 
be unknown beyond the small circle which lihds an interest in tho 
somewhat obscure studios to which he gave himself, '('he im- < 
pcession which his writings give us is that of one who loved hie 
work for his work’s soke, who wiote for special students only, and 
who was probably not disappointed at making no impi\'.wion what- 
ever on the ffwieral public. But to those who know that a certain 
view of a subject has been taken up by one whom no scholar noed 
deapiso as on antagonist, there is something a little provoking 
in laeing a 'view which is nearly tho same at once takim^* its 
place on men’s U])S when it is set forth with all duo pretentious- 1 
neaa by one of the clever popular writers of tho day. Mr I 
Barbort’s views, right or wi-ong, wore undoubtedly the result of 
study, probably tho result of the labours of a life. Mr. Foiw 
ffUmou’s vWs have, acc^mling to bis own account, been formed 
war a fashion which is by no means uuconunou, but whii-h tew 
acknowledge in q^uite so ostentatious a way. He tells 
m In bia preface, have spared ... no haste in forming mv 
doneiuiioiia.” We can quite understand that, as some people have 
tfmtqftethat mischief was too precious a thing to bo wasted so 
wrttw of Mr. Fcigussou’s 8 cho<d may look on “ haste ” from the 
WHO Mat of view. To Mr. Fergusson— we are euro, quite un- 
iSbo Mr. Rexbert— basto soema ao valuable that he has taken care 
tOlbMUm onv of it We see tbs result. * There are many con- 
bk book in forming which it is plain that no haste 
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Mr. Fergoasookoot aneworiiida^^ Ibimiimify, 

madehimw a name aa the qoihar of aenftooiNHi- 

^ in tlm tiiiu of OhmlemamM 
and powerful empire.*' BehasaiiremndehimmManamaliyiheeM 
belidf that Constantine built the Moeque of Omar, by An srill 

queerer process of insulting Mr. Fbuy b^use he happened to 
have a brother whose name was not Fii^^ but Mnqsregor. 
This last vagaiy was oddly enough avouged the other dajr, w&» 
we saw in the mhm a mention of a gentleipati bmuring tha some 
Christian and surname as Mr. Feigusson, but who bad a fasothar 
whose name was Dalrymple. And Mr. Fergusatm's etriotiy his- 
torical speeulatiotts have uways caused us special sstoMt Mr. 
Esrgusson, a clever man by nature, saw that ankitsetaie ooM 
not be studied to any profit exemt in connexion with km pcdioKl 
history of the countries in whi^ the several sttles stose. FBs 
attempt to cmmect the two was in itself pnosewoHlift but, 
undertaken as it was without any grouncUiig in historical geo^phjr, 
the result was the most ingenious confusion. The eoiftiaims 
is strictly ingenious; if Mr. Fergusson had not been notusaUj 
a very clever man, his blunders might have been of a Ime 
tiiking^kind. Orkiic^y was in the fifteenth century pledged to Scot- 
land; ihoreforo Ht. Magnus in tho twelfth century is set down as 
on example of “tho architecture of Scotland,” but with the 
unconscious remark that the early Scottish buildiufp “reaembla 
much more what is found at Trondhjem in Norway than anything 
at Caen or in tho South of Europe.” Somewhat later m the 
fifteenth century Bern conquered Vaud from Savoy; theraforo 
the wonderful church of Bomainmoutier, perhaps unique as an 
example of the eighth century, is set down as an exanmlo of 
“Swiss architecture,” and we are treated to grave ethnological 
Aueculntions accordingly. Then there are the endless wOd theories 
about Turanians, PoTasgians, Phceniclans, Dorians, Teutons, and 
what not, tho usual chaos to be found in the brain of a clever 
writer who bos gone through no scholarly traiuiim either at the 
hands of others or of himself. When a writer or this kind tarns 
his mind towards the subject of megalithio monuments, and 
“ spares no haste ” in “ forming his conclusioDS,” the results may 
be expected to bo very remarkimle, and very remarkable they ere. 

One thing to bo noticed at Btarting is the utter un trustworthi- 
ness of a large proportion of Mr. Fergusson’s facts. InTerences 
with regard to primmval antiquities have to be made firom an 
examination and comparison of a vast number of examples in all 
parts of tho world. It is quite impossible that Mr. Ferguason or 
any other inau should examine them nil for himself. Eve]^ in- 
quirer must take a good deal on the evidence of other inquirers ; 
hut then a men who is himself to be trusted will soon find out who 
is to be trusted and who is not. A scientific antiquary will easily 
discern the brother scientific antiquary whoso drawings and 
measurements are os much to be trusts os his own, friim the wild 
theorist or the more picturesque draughtsman whose reports are 
simply good for nothing. Now it is ostounding to sue the kind of 
eviuenee un which Mr. Fergusson relies throughout^ how vast a 

{ )ronortiou of his illustiations ai-o second-hana. co|ued from this 
)ook and the other book, without any personul examination on 
his own part, and 'without any rep^ from any trustworthy 
witness. Sometimes indeed Mr. Fergusson is himi^lf startled at 
the worthlessness of his own authorities. For instance, he has 
a chapter on iUgeria, and wo have a number of woodcuts copied 
from a local publication, whoso author ia described as 
M. Ferand, interpreter to the army of Algeria.” What miqr be 
M. Ft'raud’s position as a primeevaf antiquary we have no means 
of knowing, but Mr. Fergusson himself, in copying one of his wood- 
cut^ makes tho following startling admis^on I have bemi 
obliged to take some liberties with Air. Fdniud’s euts ; the plan and 
elevation are so entirely discrepant that one or both must be wrong; 
I have brouffht them a littis more wto korinom^' In anokiar plaMb 
in Biscay, Mr. Fergusson tells us that “ tne woodcut is copm 
firom one in” (the New York) Frank Leslie's ^lUuiliided 
Nows ; ’ which is itself token firom a French iUustratedjoumaL^ 
do not doubt,” continues Mr. Fergusson, “ that the Ameriaan CM^ 
is a correct reproduction of the French original; but theremayhe 
exaggerations in the first ... 1 wish, however, we hadeome 
more reliable information on the subject” TneM waaiings 
on the part of Mr. Fergusson are no doubt very preisewmthj. 
but when a compiler has to alter his authorities, or both m 
which must be wrong,” ^'in order to bring timm a little AUxm 
Into hnxmoajf* we venture to think tha^ whidiever of tbs 
originals may be wrong, his conjectural im^vement la almhik 
sure to be wrong; and we leam to look with great doubt oa aqr 
of his illustrations whatsoever. In this frame A mind WW 
reserve our belief in the astonlshiug monumout wUoh Is engdavift 
at p. 3>7, and which Mr. Fergusson has not uanatuidi^ymi^ 
as the ornament for the outside of hie hocIL U lb* FeqpMit' 
has seen with his own eyes a huge stone^ like .jjanstkwr' ClC*ii 
cromlech, restiw onibur or five ^cedumne of lUiKDi 

Romanesquo—" design,” which “ bdong undoubted^ 4 o Ijb# . 
twelfth centuiyor tlicgeabottts”---«ti]l more if hewm mnftbitt ib~ 
dor^n scientific ontiqoaxite to art nt his cbmyiMatjO ie ' '» i re-ma|r 
believe that there is jn it. Tfli than. 

sions which Mr. Fergm^^m^made-HUid the 
quoted are not al]r--wa deafiue lo.aoespt 
simply ou the atnmgOi of an IttustretiMi la^ _ 

Mr. Fergum seeme havp 

Anou m> 
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" sdi^ fof^an » coTotod »Wi Mu« paijkt Who raw how 
bw rmfethmof BCr. bViigriuieoUf 

Cewbogtoi^ijr loa Teutevket^ it too sabtla a quwtionfar 
us^ at all ovente, kt Mt. Fergussim flpefkk of hk own pfivate 
ioronitber^ and not fatlter Bruidi^ or naiaL or any euob vaimiioa of 



bnve been we are bappy to wy tbit we have paeaed oiur Uvea 
in better oomnany. when Mr. F^rgwmn pete into ffr>od 
oompanyi he aoes not know how to behave in it. We nave 
^nlfeiidy lemiiided our readme of hie cdd dem<»nonr tot^arda Mr. 
Bnky. Ho ^ts to Tmy. and pate ^‘that remarhable aiego*' 
on the bank. **Troy/’ we iulkuow« owoa to Homec what wuUt 
owes to Hc^k ^ ; but benoefbnJi it wUl owe much more to Mr. 
FergtMMOR wv ao oondeacondittg a notice. Yet he need not have 
gone out of h\f^ way to put in a note each aa this : — ** I am, of eoume, 
aware that the now kahiouable craze la to conalder Troy a myth. 
tSo foTf 09 1 am capable of anderstandimj i/, it appoara to 

me that the onoient aolar myth of McaKva. Max MuUer ami Cox 
ia wy lilie mere modem moonahine." This ia n iBaulifal apeei« 
men of that calm, uncotiAcioua impertinence which niarka tlic poe- 
aemora of the dangi^roua gift of haatv ’* learning. Mr. Fergujaion 
moat likely miatnkea the aaying about moonahine for wit. 
But tike words which we hare put in italica luckily rover n good 
deal. ^So far aa Mr. Ferguseon ia capable of understanding’* 
Fvofeaaor Muller ia a measure of B]Mioe which would carry us a 
very abort distance indeed. We need not here discuaa the aolar 
the^t but vre do know, while Mr. Fergusson pliuiily dot's not, 
tiiat the aolar theory in no way I'xclndea the Vdief in a auh- 
Btratom of hiHtorieal trutli in the Trojan or any otlior legend. 

Ono characterisdo which runs through the whole of Mr. Fergus- 
son’s attempts at argument is that which ho has so happily confessed 
ia the sentence wlm h we last quoted — his inc*apacitv to understand 
tike statements and arguments of real scholars. To be sure the dif- 
ficulty is returned in kind. We happen to know the mind of a 
good many of our best archtcologicnl scholnrs abimt Mr. Fergusson's 
book, and there is a emMetiem such as we do n^jt mmombor in the 
cose of any other book. Every man is reaily to show tliis or 
that blunder uf Mr. Fergu«son a ia detail, but no man seems to 
have any clear notion what Mr. Fergtisson’a main object oiny bo. 
In fact, bis notions of nations and countriis are so couiusod, 
one stage of the world’s history is to him so oxacfly the same as 
another, that it is quite impO‘«sible to tell what his gimersl system 
is. All that we can say is tliai he iieems to have made no attempt to 
realise the actual state of knowledge. His again slaying like stain 
in the caao of the Druids, who have long pa^sod away out of the 
reckonings of srientiiic inquirers, ia a case in point. Then ho 
amuses himself witli endh»SH supers against the Danish antiquanos, 
seemhkgly because he does not understand their system. Mr. 
Feigusson is seived with irrepressible delight whenever he comes 
across any ciise of **overlat)piiig ” — any case, that is. of transitum, 
any case of a stone implement for iustanoo, being shown to be 
lat(*r than onu of bronze. Now the very r ompletenesa of the 
Dukish system awakens a little suspicion of it ; it is almont tmi 
porfedt; each euipc iitn almost too neatly into the otlipm. But wo 
never understood the Danish fuitiqoaries ns denying that some bronze 
objects might be older thaii some stone objects, juet as somo butld- 
ingswith pointed arobes are older than some buildings with round. 
In the like sort Mi^Fcrgusson is delighted beyond measure whenever 
he finds a Itoinnn coin, or any other compamtivolv recent object, in 
or near one of thu priuueval monuments. Thus ho doys not forget 
to mention tiiat a coin of Constantine was found in the diambered 
tnmpat Uleybury. To be sure, if our memory does not greatly 
fikil ns, a com of Edward the Fourth waa found there also ; but 
thiafaet, as proving too much, is notenlaived on. Mr.Feigiisson, 
in short, does not tiko in the way in which these monuments have 
isdlhred fram all kinds of causes in the course of so many ages^ the 
rifiing at tiie hands of treasure^aeekers, and the constant habi^ 
strange as it ]nay,seem, bat pekfectly IhimUfir to Mr* Greenwell and 
<ither sehmtifie inquirers, by which a Inter age and nation has nsed 
ImYTing-places of an earner time over again. We do not mean 
that Mr. Pergusson takes no notice of tbm things; he speaks of 
tiiemmom t&m once, but it is nlaixk that he baa no notion of their 
hnportanoe, and how thoroiighTy thqy am, as more practised in- 
qmrem feel them to be, the hatchet to his own argument jhi 
^sse matten, as In the mstof at moonshine and solar 

lwhisi4*^^5 ^ 

exe^ that we seem to ramemhet the theoqr helbie in one ejf |b, 
F«rgnei(m*s earliftr works, we shovdfi have said that hehiShMi 
eaually tmsiwrmg in forming hie amaalng, hot not emr ibldb* 
iglbl^ Iheoiw as^ tim 

iHMok Wlwi a sketch of ijda, •• e gpeeimen of Ife ysiwitMi^ 
hie vis^e^ti espetiH^i^ ea ottiessn. ear eaea 



red use of sodh aMlNit when It is 

ihe dhwiot of Oad hi whMk etru, .... — 

mtks aloBg a Bm hdng north-weet and IhW the 

Muditemneea to the lortimst pmnt of Brittany* ISia'^dnMti 
Kgkm,** as he cdlh at diown in hie map, not cdblNaWiMh 
df and the greeter part of CeltieOanL huttt Mliifi# 
the Aquitaine of OmSo^ the land south-west of tte OtMiahh hi 
which mw such monuments are found. Having noticed thiadM^ 
Mr. Fergusson be|^tD theorimabout It His way of iqieahleghi 
as odd an at helpless bondage to the modem mi)^ aewM 

ever cikine across. HetslIsusthatHherearenoiioikeinonomefile 
in Belgium proper, and so fow in French Flanders, or indeed luany 
part or Gallia Belgloa, that we may safely assert that the Beigm 
were not dolmen uuilden.** When Mr. hergUMon talks on snob a 
subject about Belgmni proper '* and ^ FWioh Fianders,” it is 
plam that bo caunot, however unconsciously, get rid of the Idea 
that the point at which the permanent conquests of Louis tike 
Fourteentli happened to stop bad sometidng to do with the db- 
posiUon of the races of Oaut in the days of Cwaar. He then goes 
cm to toll us about Beihrvesus— in oor Livy it is Bellovesus-HUid 
how bis capital was at Zhwjrm* As Livw meutions the Biturtgea 
in connexion witii Ballovesus, we might uavo thought of sump^ 
ing Ihmrgos ; but Mr. Fbrguason doea not those mings wl^ our 
eyes, imd to quarter Bellovosus at Bruges is at least not mm 
woiuleiful than to quarter Charles the Urcat at Paris. Then 
cotnuB a speculation about the .dvemi-^again it is jirvemi in our 
book — and another speculation about the Iberians, where Ifo. 
Fergussou gets, as well he may bo, puzslod at the tidlUBg 
usos of the word Aqultania. The result is that be hmUfkai 
to the boliof—*^ tho improssion on bis miud is every day gfOw^ 
ing stronger” — '^tbat the dolmen builders in France m the 
linr'al descendants of ibo cave men whoso remains have mantly 
been (letoctod in such quantitios on the banks of the Dordogne SM 
otbur mors in tho South of France.” Then wo read that^*wo 
know u^xt to nothing of the languages spoken In tho South^WiSt 
of France, before the introduction of tho llomanco forma of 
speech.” Mr. Fergusson uses words so oddly that it is quite poatibio 
tuat, by tho introduction of the Romanoo forms of speech,” he 
may mtan tho introduction of Latin. 


which I*atin gradually changed into Provencal and French, It ts 
cortainlv a wondurful 


Z 


If he means the proosas bv 
ronch, it ts 
is meaning. Then 


way of expressing 

7 is found in a large district where 


a wondurful way of 
comes the iact that tho ending ac is Ibitnd 
dolmens are common, and in another larm district where they are 
but seldom found. Tikis, acoordinu to Mr. Fergusson’s peculiar style 
of logic, shows that the oc-poopie were driven from thot countiy 
[betwiHin tho Oaronno and the Pyrenees] by Ibero-Aquitauians, 
before they had adopted tho fhshion of stone monuments ” This 
is getting into timvs far too remote for us; but Mr. Feigusson 
soon makes his way into times much nearer our own. Ha ligbie 
on the domical cLurches of Aqiou, Pdngord, and some other 
piirtB of Gaul, and pronounces them to be tho work of the same 
pc^opk* who mado tho rude stone monuments. The oonneximi of 
ideas hero is altogothor beyond ns ; we can siiuply copy with- 
out jnreHuiuing to undentand. We had always thougut that 
Front WHS copi<^ from Mark's, and Bt, Mark^ oopled 



who were in Gaul before tbe Oeits ; that these people 
lineal desoeudonts of tbe cave men — that ia, if we rightljp Undet^ 
stand the matter, of the Esquimaux who werooontotuporary wttii 
tlio mammolhs ; that their uatiouality and their lim^agu wefo 
superseded by those of the Celts before the time of (Jmsil i that 
tho dolmens in Gaul, or at Isaat in Brittany, wore made m tim 
Arihurian ags, between the years 380 and $50 A.n. ; aod. IwAy, 
that the domical ohurohoe of Pdrigord have somothing to 00 wita 
the matter. These are the eoDclutiotis to which we are lid by 
Mr. Fergusson’s eighth chapter, headed ” France/’ These seventi 
proposituma may bo capable of proof; they may be erupobla of being 
worked together into a conobtent system ; but if Mr. Fergusson 
has accomplSehad either of these processes, we have, perhaps 
through our ejpating no baste b our eager ofirirta to ^ at ms 
meaning, IkQea to mmk the pasasgee where tho work is dune. 


BAIFTOF m BUBSIAK FOLKLORE.* 

r ii not often that our litemtum is enriched by a work on so 
virgb a soil as Mi^ Balston has begun to till b the book be- 
fore us. He modestly forbears to draw attention to the flict that 
his is reany tbe first book b the English Isnguagc which deals 
witii the subject of Russiaa pcmular poetry and its origin in obso- 
lete mythplogji and 'that but tittle help is to be found in books 
writlen b any janguage but Roeiian ; W this is tho fact In- 
deed his list 01 authorities comprises twenty-eight works, some of 
them voluinboos, and all wriUim b Russian. A fiist attempt on 
a fidi so new and presenting such difileultim ought b any 
ease to be wdoomed with titaokftibdfii^ and exompted fr^ rm 
tenme nritietsmi if not whoSysatisfoctory m itself, it would make 
the wwr eotier for a sucosssor. Bat thk work ne^ »e 
fib tfcchonlrh]^ well eueent^ thn^ghoat, and boars no 
the W iritWi its enthor most have undergone 

lb dorifihfaimtf fully underst^ ^ oravey so^lf«^ 

^ Bk um kJH 
MA^ of tk* 
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to hia readcra, the idiomatic aenae of the many flonga and apella 
in obacure dialocta of a difEcult language, wbioh are to be read 
in caay £)ngliah in hia pages. There are indeed few iirst worka 
on ao new and difHcult a aulgect vhich leare 00 little to be 
unsaid afterwards na we believe will be ^e case with this. And 
this brings ua to notice the discretion which, in combination with 
the boldnesB in striking out a now line, is the most meritorious 
feature of the book. It would have neen easy to Mr. Ralston, 
when once engaged on hia subject, to plunge deeper into it. 
He might have given a &r larger collection of the songs them- 
selves, instead of the few of each species which he has translated 
as specimens ; and hit book would have been larger, more com- 
plote^ and — less rood. Or he might have exhibits his learning 
or his philosophic acumen by indulging at greater length in 
mythological SMculations as to the origin of the many curious 
miiierstinonB wnich he has to recount ; and his book would pro- 
banly have remained unread, except % the very few who seize 
with avidity on all essays in comparative mythology. But these 
songs have a domestic and sentimental charm quite distinct from 
the connexion which they happen to possess witn mythology, and 
it would be a great mist^e so to treat them as to throw them 
into the hands of antiquaries alone. Mr. Ralston has acted voiy 
wisely in making this, his first book on the subject, neither too 
larae^nor too learned. Ho is, however, by no means ebary^ of 
information on the probable mytbologicai origin of elves, fairies, 
and fairy rites, wherever anything better than unsupported con- 
jecture 18 attainable ; and his remarks will stimulate the ingenuity 
of those interested in these subjects. Ho will assuredly nave to 
return to the subject of mythology, which he hero shows liimsclf 
competent to treat far more fully tnan was consistent with the plan 
of this book ; and it is to bo hoped that his present essay will both 
give him confidence in his own powers for tne more learned work, 
and gain him the ear of those best able to appreciate a work 
which pre-eminently requires the encouragement of like-minded 
scholars. It would certainly not bo among the merits of Mr. 
Morflll’s forthcoming work on the Slavs^’’ which Mr. Ralston 
announces as by a scholar far better qiialihod for the task than 
himself, to stand in the way of further exploration of this field by 
him. We ore glad that he speaks of his present volume, which 
treats mainly of the lyric poetry of the peasantry, os a first instal- 
nient only, and promises to devote another to tnoir Popular Tales 
and Metrical Romances. 

The invention of printing, and the consequent ^moDso difiu- 
slon of literature, nos so far changed the habits of civilized 
countries in regard to poetry and fiction generally as to render it 
difficult for us to realize a condition of society which required the 
pmsenco of the minstrel and the rhapsodist to elevate men s thoughts 
above the sordid needs of the hour, to perpetuate the memory of 
the heroes of a bygone time, and create imi^es of beauty and mce 
b^ond the daily experiences of moan cravings and savage fusts. 
Wntteu literature has bocomo a personal discipline, a communion 
of the individual reader with the poet : rhapsoaized literature was 
social, being poured forth to an assembly of the people. Thu former 
Is more intmlcctual, more highly spiritual, but wants the warmth 
of affection which binds together poet and hcoi'ors under the latter 
condition. Hence minstreuy, when it has once taken deep root in 
a people, is not at once or easily supplanted by the written word, 
and least of all whore family tics and natural affection aro strong, 
but intellectual and political enlighten nient somewhat low. Thus 
It is UQt surprising tnat the Russian peasantry, like tl^ir Slavonic 
brethren the Servians and Bohemians^ and the Finns, Lithuanians, 
Celts, and Greek Kleplits, have retained in various degrees the 
habit of ringing songs suited to all the events of domestic life, and 
of reciting heroic narratives or epics, sometimes of considerable 
length, which have only in recent times attracted the attention of 
the learned and been committed to writing. In 1814 Vuk 
Karajic Slofonovio surprised Europe by the publication of the 
Servian epics, which bo had partly retmued in his own memory 
from bovhood, and partly picked up from the Serviai^ peasantry 
around him. Some of these poems, which had never previously 
been printed, extend to several hundred, and one to above a 
thousand lines. And in 1835 omfnent Finnish philologist 
Lhimrot revealed a yet more extraordinoxy fact<^tht existence of 
a Finnish national epic (the Kalovala) of more than twelve thou- 
sand versos. The long winter nights, and the intense cold of the 
far North, which restrain the outdoor labours of the peasantiy 
and favour indoor atnusemenls and social gatherings, unquestion- 
ably encourage the pursuit of rhapsody ; and so we find that one 
oolleotor baa brought together no less than 50,000 verses of the 
■Ru s sia n metrical romances called Builfnas, comprised' in 236 
poum^ wMch gives to each an average of 210 verses. As a 
jpONKH of the strength of the human memory when left to itself 
witfioat the aid of writing, and as an indication of the probable 
orioin and mode of transmission of the great epics of antiquity. 
VmhhtoiU, lUmdyans. and the Homeric poems, these metridia 
Maaneet sutu of the highest importance, and their conteuto wiU 
‘ yield a rich harvest to him who knows how to interpret 
ght j thoimh whether their wild stories are to be regaided 
mo trattaihrmation of actual history, or as modemixed 
or at little better than pure fiction, seems to be as yet 
Butftr intniaio human interest, and as afibtdinir an 
iM lab the hahita and affections of the peojrie eff to-day? the 
wU^ form the chief anbj£t of thepi^t 

f b wUeh the vatioua oocaatons and spedea 

Ut. Balatoa aommencaa wiiT^ 


mytimlogy of the old heathen SkyoDboiiipMkbgb turn d ihe 
onginal goda or first eanaes, of the sbOnoiiy iuimnniaa beings 
demlgodt or fsiiiea and spritea, and d audh i3oiy4and beinga” 
as the ogress, the witch, the water-kinfc mid the fwua-inaid^ 
As the Christianization of Kuaria onfy took iplace under 8t 
Vladimir at the end d the tenth centurv, and then albited mainlj 
the middle and south of the country, it is not eunridng that so 
many relics of ancient heathenism should be dfill neogniaable. 
but rather that so little trnstworthy knowledge abont the gods and 
their worship should be attainable. Mr. Ralston says 

Tlkc religion of the Eastern Blavooians— among whom insy fiddly he in- 
cluded the ancestors of at leaatsgnsat part of the present Bhssisns^-ijfksii 
to liavc been founded, like that of au the other Aryan fiflSs, npojBrtlM 
reverence paid, on the one hand to the forces of nature, on the other to the 
spirits of the dead. They seem to have worshipped the ann, tha moon, the 
stars, the elements, and the spirits whom they oonneoted with the phsao- 
nieiia of tbo sP^rm, personifying the powers of oatuK under various fivrma,* 
and thus creating a certain number of deities, among whom the angrems^. 
was, Bctoncr or later, attributed to the Thunder-God, Ponin. 

These Kiutcru Slavonians seem to have built no regular teaiplaa, aadr-in 
striking contrast with the Lithuanians, not to speak of some of tha Weatm 
Hlavonians— they appear not to have acknowledged any regular dam of 
priests. Their Hacritices were otfered up uoder a tree— generally an oe k ’-‘ O f 
beside niniiing water, and the naered rites were performed by the Elders, or 
bea^ of family communities. 

On the fate of the ancient gods, their transformation^ rather than 
extinction, of which this volume affords ever-recuiriog evideDcei 
the following passage is instructive : — 

After rerun’s statue at Kief had been flnng into the Doiepsr by St. 
Vladimir, and that at Novgorod had been cast into the Volkhoi^ ana the 
people who used to worship him had accepted Just so mueb of Ghriatianlty 
as left them what the chronicle called “ two-falthed," then Ms attributes 
were transferred to a number of the personages whom the new religion 
brought into honour. In the minds of most of the t>eople be became changed 
into the Prophet Ilya or Elijah, fVom whose Ae^ chariot the lightninga 
ff ashed and the thunders pealed ns they had done in days of yore from that of 
Perun. The fame of Ids tattles with the demons survived in the legends 
about the Archangel Michael, the conqueror of llie powers of darkness, and 
other traditions relating to him may be traced in stories told abont the 
Apostle Peter, or about Yury the Bravo, our own St. George. 

The Slavonic ideas on the condition of the soul after death aro 
curious, and betray but little sign of being afiected the teach- 
ing of the Church. But the most striking point about them is 
their close approximation to the old Greek superstitions, which 
are familiar to us through literature, but can be held by the 
illiterate Russian peasantry only as an heirloom of primitive 
Aryan tradition. Thus the soul after death has to cross a sea 
to the spirit-world, and the modern Charon still requires Ida 
passage-money as of old. The abode of the dead, when once 
reached, rominds us strongly of the Elysian Fields and the garden 
of the UespericlcB ; hut while the letter are beyond the setting sun 
in the West, the Russian Jiai is the abode of tne Eastern sun ; the 
trees >vith golden fruit adorn both alike. The old Slavonian dead 
prolonged Mter death the characteristics of their life on earth, just 
as Ulysses found to be the case with Achilles, who however 
volunteered an observation far from complimentary to the spirit- 
world. Again, the Slavonians very generally regard the butterfly 
as an emblem of the soul. Who does not think at once of Psyche 
with her bu tterlly- wings P And this coincidence is the moro 
striking because tne emblem is by no means ao obvious, but rather 
an orburary, one. Other conceptions also bear a moro remote 
analogy to those held by the Greeks. As the abode oi the blessed 
immortals was Mount Olympus, whither glorified mortals such as 
Hercules ascended after death, so the ISlavonio human souls 
mounted a steep of iron or glass to the heavenly Paradise, for 
which task they aro furnished with aids in the form little 
ladders. . The close connexion in mythology es*we]l as in ethno- 
logy between the Slavonians and the Greeks will, we believe, be 
more and more acknowledged. Slavonio civilization issued from 
the Southern parts of the region occupied by rile race— from Bul- 
garia, Kief, and Cracow •, EaguatL and Illyria were relatively moro 
important many hundred yean ago than now^ and Obimam^ 
was propagated from Thomonica. It was theroforo in ccmftiiit 
and close communication with the Greeks; and it the li^ent 
Thracians were a Slavonic peop le, t his communication had eob- 
sisted for thousands of yean. What wonder, theroforo, if the 
Slavonians and Greeks held amilar notions firmn t^e Imme- 
morial, and if they still retain the tradirion riieir union in 
politics and religion, as well as in the ohsourer marien of pcnralar 
supentitionsP 

While we aro upon the subject of mythiotl ISma, wo maj 
notice the aagddki, or enigmaB, in which many aro prossri^ & 
one a golden shin (the moon), sailing across the (nei^firi|y) ee% 
orombles into fra^ents (the itan), which neit]^ wrindes mw 
priests can put together enahi. Tn another, ^e 
(which rom&ds one irrosistihly of the Sanskrit AkpuL ^ libn ji 0 
indeed striking etymdogical approniinatioiii aro fid sro 
rare), 

b rsprasmtsdromfiOr msldrnirliobssloithsrjkeyi Tlisaeesbtaf 
nimcaof tliem.httttliesiiiipkbthainun. Tlie Imam of iennb tied 
wMeh the modeUgbt dom not silkeL hut the iieii(Bmii|i.diy iMA # / 
Htnboibof thelaaiiyftimeC t&iii — 

The firir mahlee* the Ram 'treat ^ 
finqiped her km. tbs moan aswlhiii. M a 
tbaQ^ and lifted them 

After tbe , 

** Hyriiio end 

rosudtt to 
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)^MIiitiiMe^oii8aqiig»» Wi mtiBt eMmt punMdmwith 
dMemiig l)ist Ihe SlaToute mind it oMitiitlr domaatte. «td ftM 
^ tlipiigfchi peaeanti^ m chiefly mectdcad on what malna 
hi^. The aflhe^ona of ehildimi fett thAt ymutd^ add 
sbll mm thoae of brother and ahtter^ are etfongljmarxed t and the 
aepcialum fifom the old home experienoed by the young man called 
out to muitary service, and by the girl on her marriage, appears as 
a vexy mvere wrench. The bouBebrnd spirit, the ZToaiOMiy , watches 
yw w homestead and delights in the bousokeoping virtues of 
fingali^ and order, and sufiers deep grief at the death of the head 
^f the family. There are curious marriage ritoa still performed 
^Audi perpetuate the old mode of purchasing the brido fVom her 
parents, and the professional match«makan are still employed U> 
conduct the negotiation ; only what was in the olden tiuio a bond 
fitk transaction is now a mete piece of acting. For this sort of 
acting the Slavonians exhibit a remarkable liking, as when the 
bride^as to lament bitterly in verse that her cruel parent has sold 
her against her will ; whereas considerable freedom of iuh^rcourse, 
and of choice, and fhithfulnees to promisos of marriage, seem to be 
the rule among the peasantry. More genuine may be the poetical 
kmsnta of a bride for the loss of her maiden fr^om wueu she 
assumes the more laborious and senile position of a pessaot’s 
wife. In the songs Adapted to these various occasions much 
bol^eas of description, with fn^quent fancy and allegory, is dis- 
covered. Of their rhythinica] character it is difficult to jtidge from 
a prose translation, but the frequent repetitions of the nature of a 
refrain in the choruses must be effective and inspiring. One 
characteristic should be notictMi — the use of standing epiUiets : — 
Just as in the songs an axe is always called sharp, a pitcher blue, 
a band white, a girl beautiful, and a*youth or a horse good, so is 
the stepmother dways styled Ukhnya^ malicious." Wo conclude 
with a specimen of the wailing of a fair maiden at tlio deuth-bed 
of her lover ” : — 

If God would grant my love lus health, 

Wore It but for one Idle day, 

Though It u ere only for one little hour, 

Then would 1 waiuUu with my lovo, 

Would Iroad the ino^y turf, 

W^ould pluck the tlnwVtfl blue, 

Would weave a garland for iiiy love, 

And pla< o it ou iny dorling'a head 

Then hoimwurda Uudlng him in glad content. 

Would say , “ M} hope, iny love t 
We two will kc'ip together, lovo, 

Nor piirt, dniling, till at death 
Wo say farewell foi ever to the light ; 

Leaving beluod iia aoiiio such fame aa thi»— 

That we two loved eac h other teridc rly, 

And loyally, my love, together dicd/^ 
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TUCKEUMAN’S AMERICAN AUTIhT LIFE.* 
rilHE arts in tbo Now World have not prosentod as much 
X novelty as might baio berm looked for. When an entire 
bemirohere was opened to cit ilization, oflenug aspects of natuie 
singular for grandeur of form, glory of colour, and oxubernuce of 
tropical growth, it was not unreasonable to expect that the held, 
ana indeed the function, of art might bo considerably extended. 
The conditions were new. A people which had been pent 
up within the comparatively nairow confines of Kiiropo went | 
across the sea, and was let louse upon illimitable tracts of forest i 
and of prairie. A race AnglO'iSaxon and hybrid, an amalgam, | 
as it ware, of many nations, an outgrowt4 fiom time-worn | 
European stoclm, displayed in new homes the enterpriso of the 
moneer and the virtue of the citizen. The history ox art in the 
Old World might bn\e led to the belief that when ground is 
newly broken rare produoo will follow. It is not a little singular 
how the replanting of populations has been attexyled with an out- 
burst in art Along the shores of Magna Grmcia and Sicily, of Asia 
Minor and of Africa, are the temples and sepulchres of colonists 
who made srt insepMble from commerce. And leaving clAric 
times, we find that when the Norsemen sailed over to Prance, they 
built cathedrals ^ when hordes from Oermanv crossed the Alps, they 
strewed the plain of Lombardy with charcoes rudely, vet richly, 
sculptured ; anfl when the Moore entered Andalusia, they rearw 
and dsooratad the Alhambra in Grenada, the Alcazsx in Seville, and 
tiie Moeque in Cordova. That the coasts of America give small 
sign of worke oompainble to the nand art creations vriiich have 
accompsnM the migrations of the leadiim races of the world may 
a^i of divere explanaticner A foremost reason doubtless is that 
America had to bqsht gt the begiiraliigi the Romans who in olden 
times made roads Ibr Suzope had never crossed the Atlantic ; 
even the first noeessHy of abater from the eleinents the colonista 
dM not fiodieady to hand. Xheii, amdi^ wa think that the vast 
extent of fetiitoiy to he nm orer. ana the r^dd development of 
a pmsirity iMrw volgailjr tjrmbolisel by ** the dmlgbty doUsr/’ 
have been little fhvmirAW tomt In this and otiier ways there 
may have been engexidered among the Ameikmi peoplsago-ehead 
spUl^ a wda iem fis( mmr>a pmpsnat ajimneness to 

iothm fiither than to rmthetie eontampktiitt^ %he msUoa after 
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And even Amerioen artists who take an a ^ 

fiwfhoineainr to throw ofi chotaoteiMm ivliiob^M w 
we gladly eaiidi exeaptioiM f inds^ 
to the United States will he denied i 
which, a» eiperienoe telle, follows ai 
intellectual culture. In the interesting volume before n$ 
the rise of an infant school of TransatmuUo art, and aia e na hre d in 
some tnessure to judge of the future which awaits it ^ 

The Amerleaos show a vocation for landscape art; their tsMIa 
dilate to the scale of their mountains, plains, and rivms thdb 
imaginations kindle under the fire of colour in autumnsl, forests. 
Trausatlontio poets have shown that the elements of a distinot 
nationality exist among them In the unaccustomed phenomena of 
nature. A new world moves the mind very diflferently firom in 
old world ; in our own counti^ associations gather about the ivy« 
mantled tower, but in a oontinent where the forests have never 
been trodden by the foot of man, nothing comes between the 
mind and nature. Tlio American poets as well as pointers have 
reasonably obtained attention in Europe just in proportion as they 
have ciirriod tiie iniaginatiou back to primeval ages, ore man bad 
intruded on the solitudes of nature. Mr. Bryant, for instance, is 
prized ohiofly for touches which portray in brief the traits of a 
land un tilled, unpeopled. Thus the ** Forest Hymn " opens with 
the line ^^Tho groves were God’s first temples and again:—* 

TheM are the gardens of the desert ; thoso 
Tbo unnhorn liHlda, bouiuiless and iHMiutifiil, 

• For which the sp(HM?h of England has no niitns-* 

Tho prairies. 1 liohold them for the Ant, 

And niv heart aweiU, while the dilated sight 
lakes fu the enurcling vastness. 

Tbo landscapes of Mr. Church and of Mr. Dieretadt have de« 
servodly inado themselves known in Europe by the Adthful 
rendering of aspects of earth, phenomena of sky, and forms of V6ge« 
tali VO growth which give a distinctive ohameter to the continents 
of Nortn and South America. ** Niajjara," ** Icebergs." “Heart of 
the Andes," “ Cotopaxi." and “ Chimborazo^’ which we owe to 
Mr. Church, and “Ine Kocky Mountains," the best remembered 
work of Mr. Iberstadt, are pictures which extend the sphere of 
art beyond the comparatively narrow confines of the olu Italian 
painters. Mr. Leslie (whom by the way we are not willing to give 
o\er to America) juHtly remarks that “ it is but a small portion of 
the earth’s suKace that has been cultivated, so to speaK, by the 
landscape-paintor ; because indeed all art has been confined witbin 
a narrow geographical limit.’’ Humboldt, however, in a ro« 
nowued passage in Cesmr/s, points to a time “when man’s visible 
bori/on will extended, wiien knowledge of the grandest forms 
of nature, of the luxuriant fulness of life in the tropks, shall give 
to landscape art new dovelopmout" We confess lotiietimes to 
have doubted whether bore the philosopher of Germany, with 
certain painters of America, has nut fallen inh> the common error 
of confounding science with art. It is easy, aud of late it has be- 
come indexed the faHhloo, to abuse Claude, Gospor Poussio, and 
tiahator Kosa; yet it may be questioned whether the inaccuracies 
of the old painters militated seriously against their art, while on 
the contrary the laborious striving after unaitiiioable truths is 
often the ruin of a modem picture. Mr. Cnureh, who, while 
studying among the Andes, dwelt m the bouse ocouptsd by 
Humboldt half a century before, has. possibly misled by the 
dictates of philosophy^ overstepped the limits of art : at all events 
he chollcnges diflicufties beyond the reach of his technical poweilL 
and thus & pictures occasionally break down or fiy into soattem 
fragments, the forms being too subtle for firm coheston, the coloure 
too iridosoent for subordination and unity. It is said tbit the 
artist keeps an equatorial butterfly impaled in his studio ss the 
high key of prismatic colour to which he would pitch bis tropical 
scale. And certainly,. for dazzling sunshine, for sdntinatioA of 
colour, such ss is thrown off from the wing of a on the 
banks of the Amazon, for opalescent and emerald tties as re- 
flooted from gems, no painter has made pigments more re- 
sponsive. Thus the “ Niagara^" whatever may bo its defects, is 
exquisite in the efiect of light thrown on and transmitted 
through dancing wavelets ere they make the final plunge; 
and BO illusive is the iris which plays above the “ hell of 
waters," that tbo author of Modmi Pavileit examined the 
window glass in the exhibition room, suspecting that, by some 
optical ^k, sunlight might have bren thrown directly on the 
picture. And yet Mr. Church, the true artist ever striving to 
surpass himself, feels deeply the inadequacy of his art when 
brought into coropotitlon with nature. “ J am appalled," be 
writre from bis nouse on the Hudson, “ when I took at the 
magnificent seeneiy which encircles my clumsy studio, and then 
glance at the paint^ oil-cloth on my easel." It bos long been 
ue daily custom of the ortisi to ascend a hill near to bis coun^ 
bouse* and thence to watch the sunset among glowing mountiiins 
and snsdowy treee. The habits of students of nature in all parts 
of the world gre similar. We have observed artists in Florence 
and ]^xne bend their steps at sunset to San Miniato and the 
Piado. and we recall tbe words 6f American painters and 
tore wi^ names ate written in tbe pages before us, 
on the bUie Apenm'nes, or on thesnadowy dome of otreler s, 
egeiittt the enxber Aj of Itsly. American artist^ beJongiog ^ 

• Am U«bly ttnog ia nw*. •«, ^ 

of nabm, mi thw tb./Uule Into yam ■?"„*?!? 

MimiMioa in fifitt*- via pictorial fima iat Um. wUeb non 

OMa^cqfty. 
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Mr. Oburch, ah we haro seen, bcdongH to a class of artiats found 
in all oountriufl, who throw tbeuMolvos into atmosphore^ and hold 
coniriutiiion wilb the elements. It has been riffbtly said tliut in 
hie laiidHcapoH tho earth is always painted with referenoH Ui the 
ftky ; it bos also been ofieorvrxi that bis oye is over watebrul <*f 
tli(‘ electric laws of the nlmo.Hphcre, that bis pictmHM} relleet phe- 
nomena oven fronj tho Aurora li^irealis. Artists have rarely thus 
enriched or illuiniiiod their art; for the moat part they have 
Btood aloof from scientitlc discoveries in pristuatic' colour and 
iioliitized light. Even Mr. Chnrcli owes hiH wduevi'menis to iho 
fact, not that he is a man of sciencM, but a child of nature. 

Mr. Biarstadt and Mr. Church, the foroniosl lftiiil?e"ape-pftjtiteiir» 
of America, are wide as the poles asunder. Mr. Church is sfli- 
tniigbt, while Mr. lliwHla^Jt, oh pictures testify, was severely 
drilled in BUsseldorf. Mr. (Jhurch takes possession of air and the 
oleiuonts, while Mr. lUerstadt lays linn grasp on solid earth. The 
latter, when he rears a rriounialn or sets out a plain, is ns con^true- 
tivo as an engineer, as prf>saic ih a surveyor. Mr, Church, it inny 
be Muppofliod, has evoked his culniir from spectniiii ntiiilysis, while 
Mr, llierstadt, caring Jittlo for colour, has been intent upon poising 
gigantic forms according lo Iho laws of stiities which govern vaat 
iiiSHSes in r«^si. lionco in the Iritidflcnpes of ilii.s artist iixity, 
symmetry, and formality rule to a fault; nature is not in trim- 
eitiijii, nor creation in progress. Mr. Iliersladt, by parentage tis 
by education it (Itrinari, natuinlly knows tliu trick whereby 
fliibliinity iniiy he worked out through a proccs.M slow, Bolemn, 
and sure. Tho art thuii steadily ovolvod took Aiijoricu by 
surprise; tho toehnique and training wore about the most thoreiigh 
ever seen nero,^ tlie Atlantic; accordingly “ Jxoeky .Mountnin.'^,’' 
thus dealt with, yielded tlu; arllst ininos of gold. That the credit 
thus gained ha^ been Ir in ily drawn upon by work w’hich no 
longer reprefiontH the tinginal amount of studs, we have of Into 
had reason to fear. Htill honour is due to Mr. liierstadt. Am a 
bold pion«or lie carries art into the Ear West ; his ])ictwres are 
more than pictures ; they are studios in pliysital geograph> ; the 
mountains he paints transport the mind to high aliitudeH and 
distant longitudes. Ame.rioan Artist Life ” abouiuh indeed in 
adveuturo. Ilow strangely, for iiistanoc*, dooM the following ex- 
tract contrast with llio diary, say of J)avid Cox, or of other 
ICuglish painters aetMistoiiied to vusiieate quietly uL tho ‘‘Oak liin/’ 
Jkittwys, North Wales. In the paMsage wo enudo the scene is hud 
on the prairie; the drnmatiA jwrMiUff an* uutlidoe.s in luUnnce, 
with huntsmen, including Mr. Uiovstadt, uiaiuvuvring according 
to the tactics of tho chase. An t'yewitness w’ntes:— 

Coming up, wo found tho lttrgo>it old hull wo hnd y< t Moon, ulnnding nt Iwiy 
with a < 1 oy.on revolver Ii.iIIn la <li(tt rciit pitrlioini ef hi.s hide. hut an 

drpliAnt dies hsrdor tiuin a hulhtlo. I'rirpoM’ly tIn.M hufhdo .‘^toppiil 
instead of killed, in eider tluil lliirntAdL uii;;ht linv«> tiic rAlv^t of iirii^t- 
chancefi, the Kiglif of an ohl hall t hording hefore ]u'< dcntli nhot. Tim he^;- v 
came up while we were lioMiiig hjiii ni hay. Our uvt\*yt (UHtnoanteii, hoiu.dn 
out his coloar-hox, iixed Iuh raaip-.^tool, and took llie <'luucoal in li.iiid. 
We rode fowanla (ho dying wnnior. inul ftluuited at hriii. A new ;;hire 
reddened his sullen eeis"} lie hnwrd lii.M eoJo'.uHl lie:ul till hiv heard ‘‘wept 
ills tatiglod grsjt<fl } lie ircoltd Ida tml, letting iIn tuft waw h.-tck tl.ig-like ui 
tha wind, and made one mild plunge tiu ward. For a lUnuuMit all lus miM 
was royally nli\e in limi. We veered, and lie (uriu'd on us. Wt* 
pieh'iped to tly, and again he charged. With every shitting pusture the 
artl-'t changed his phiee, and the eliareosi quietly niovtnl on. Three inaikH> 
men on horseb.ick, and another from the tuiggy, drew np in lino and lired at 
the old giant’s heart. With oiu great gunp ho fell u|Njn Iiia kiun^s, glared 
dellantly as ever, half r<»iie twin*, and jiawcti tho e.srlli with one foot, hlnuik 
Ills great mat of huir, fell again, and with one iiniMrsal .shiver mlKd ovi r, 
a (li<ad bison. Hii-r-uadt spuii the whole rcniaind<T of the morning in 
transferring our IuiUh to his Hketeh-hox, 


Mr. TuckuriDHii w'rites plciLsantly rathov than critically or 
nccuvatidy ; ho bohing-s to that cliie^s of Anicrioaii authors who 
jKiii small potuu.s and imblish jouniaks when they return fioin the 
tour of J^.uropo, As a matter of course such w’riters dabble in 
itft; nothing cornea amis.s to them ; tli<*y talk equally wt*ll of tho 
Apollo llelved( 5 ro and the “/eiiohiu’’ by’ Mi.'^s Ilosmor; of the 
Lacicoon iii/tlm ^ aticun, and “ tho tlreck Slave in tho studio of 
Mjc. Powers; of the ‘ Flora” hv Titian, and tlie “Vonus” by 
Mr.^ Page. A smooth surface of soutiincnt is laid over every 
alibj act alike : each paragniph i.s coloured to n high pitch by 
euperiativo opithots. In this IjW'hiim Mr, Tuckermon inouages to 
tftu much that wo are glad to leaiii of nrti.its who.'jo works we 
liAVi) watched for many jears. ^\o could however huMi borne 
with ft greater amount ol biographical fact.s, cbpcciallv if we 
might have biren spariHl vliai for philosophic reticetions, 
TllO OStimatO giicn of Auierii'an :uTi.sl.s, we need not SftV, is 
parUftl in the oxtremo. A I’lndias and a 'I'itian appears to be 
Hite the <S’illngo Hampden,” ilie common ].roduct of the soil. 
We will not speak of the living ; but Eugli-sh iravnllers who 
ma}rhftve bad Uio privilege of vwting the studios in Homo of 
the Iftift Mr. Bartholomew, Mr. Moiier, and even of the more 
ftmoua Jliv Orawforil, will know what discount to allow on the 
naivniaal eulogy of Mr. Tuckerman. American nrii.st.s ns a habit 
ftttftck ■•VW conceivable subject with an enterprise appixmching 
they cover cantnsea which for .^cm to he iu 
IlfeopOCtliQn to their own vast Oantinant; they deaf as largely in 
jVMirblft fts atonemesoiw. And yet a certain ortliaud untutori»d 
geiutiui lAty be grontod thorn. American art, which ilouhtless 
wfB.emoy eu honourable future, has hllhcrlo sutfereii frem igno- 
M m professors and patrone alike. An oxpendituru of 
lavish Wyend ril procedont in the hisiojy 
baft done miicb to briiigpbe Fine Arts of America 
laidnf whofesak inanuihcturefi. 




(^mTELET B * 


I N his Social Phynci, publiobed jnora thaii an ftmagn geaara^ 
tion ago, M. Quetelet broke ground in the eppHoarion of the 
method ot fitatisticB to tho laws which goretn men in hie 
physical, moral, and intellectual capacity«-^» eublime trilcttyi aa 
tie liiinsclf describes it, the depth and complexi^of whi^ our 
utmost energies arc insufUcient to fathom, lire 
clcnientM w^hicli may be taken to constitute two out of the thren 
organic components of which the entire being of man ie nude up 
liavc been more fully treaU*d in later publications of the lraiter|^ 
who ha.s made himself well nigh the head of a whole section 
contiunponiry thought and work by his application of the inathe- 
luiiticftl theory of probabilities to the problems of ethics and 
politics. How far it may be possible ultimately to reduoe tha 
phenomona of glhicttl and social action to anything like the pie* 
id.Niou or rigour of pu.silive science must long remain a questioti. 
Whether trealed according to the speculative method of ^Uer 
])hilo.sophy, or the inductive and positive systems distincliTe of 
niodoru schools of thought, M. Quetelet begins with doubt as to 
the prospect of problems of this class being brought to wything 
like demonstraliou even in the most distant future, lie indioatM 
inilci d the design of approx ininting closer to their solution in furth^ 
t reatisus corresponding to each separate head of the inqui^. In hia 
luusi recent yvork, for which he has chosen tho descriptive title 
of Anthropomvtnj, and which, though written long enough ago to 
bo dedicated to Sir J. Ilerschel, may still be now to many, if not 
inoal, of our rt^aders, the veterau statistician has gone,iu a system- 
atic; way which ha.M never heon attempted before, into the physical 
dexclopiuent of luiui, tho tbiid of the sovornl provinces of inquiir 
originally mapped out by him. His scheme embraces not only ail 
that eonccriiM tho variniions of stature or a«pect which distinguish 
man in general, but aLo all that relates to his weight, sti'ength, and 
inusculiir de velnjunout. At the outset of his study of tho bodily pro- 
pMrtion.s of nmnkiud tho writer was dismayed by the immensity of 
tho lield opt'ued to his rosearches. How many numerical ohimentS' 
would be needed as a basis for the mensiireniontof each individual^ 
and to how nifiny individuals must tho process of mensuration ba 
ext'Mideil in order to read) u standard at all approximating to the 
normal or (he nh.Milute 't To what oxtorit will the method be modi- 
by the coudition.s of sex, of ngt.', of health or disease, running 
UM then* do into the still more subtle yet undoubted and appreciable 
iniluence.H which are exerted upon the body by mental agencies, by 
nuMAion, education, re^tlei^snesA or sloth olf tomporaiiieut, and the 
like V In th»i.Ae complex inquiries the works of niitumlUts allbrded 
111 tie nr no help. Uuiion and others had indeed sounded the 
question, but only to complain that, with nil his egotism or self- 
intdCMt, Ilian had only iiitcrei<tod hiiiiKelf thus fnr in knowing 
what lay oulHide, ratln r than what inwardly concerned himselK 
in the wordM of a great tliinker and writer of our own timea^ 
Ihepuliiot statesman Vmcen/.o Hioberti, echoed by our author^ 
the di.Mcoiorv of a ix'w insect or tho invention of a piece of 
inechnnisin is an o\ent to stir the world of letters morotnon tho 


fre.slu'st or profoundest solution of any problem most vitally con- 
cerning the philosophy of mind and life. In despair of philo- 
.sophor.s M. l^indelct betook him.'^elf to artists. From them be 
obuuned .oome light, but not all the light he deedred. For 
law.s of nature they prc.Minti‘d to him but tigments of their own 
fumy. ln»i(‘ntl ot tlie pnqiortions of man ns they exist in 
reality, llioy ollered notinnei of tboir own, arbitrarily or conven- 
lionnily forincd. Having himself in early life, wheu tho ernis of 
his countiy b fortunes seemed to bar the way to political disdne- 
lioi), found an outlet for lii.s energies in tfie study of the fine 
lU tM, IxTorc definitively devoting himself to maihottmtios and the 
cognate sciiMii es, ho found scope among the most precise or tech- 
nical of his scientific conclu.sions for that artistic element wbitdk 
blends itself inscpnnihly wilb tlie processes of aU tree scioncsu' 
He is thus enabled lo* extend bis survey of humanity bejeoA 
thoirango, for iuHtnncc', of tho ipilitary ana anthropolo^eal statis- 
tics of American wddiers collected by Mr. B. A. Oould, thw 
works of Wagner, Octtiiigon, Wnppmus, Grunert, and otter 
Gerniaa statists, or tliose of Professor Bodio of Venice, besidea 
tho.so of Mr. Buckle^ Mr. Samuel Brown, and others to whom M. 
Qnotclet tenders bis acknowledgments. As a basis, giving at 
once solidity and a roosonahlo limit to his speculations, he bega& 
with laying down the pi'inciple of unity of type as underlying all 
dinerences in man. Mathematical nrooik are capable of being 
brought in to establish tho reality of this radical A onrvio 
or on equation may be made to express in geometrical or aDalytkal. 
terms the human mean — “ rbommo moyen the result of 
anthropometry of, lot us say, ten thousand individnids. Not wt 
it will TO necessary in practice to extend so widely the seojpb of 
observation. As in a matbematical series a limited number of ttrina 
will in most cases stiffice to express the sum or valne of tte wMitp 
so is the law of relative preportion to be sufficiently mode deer frittl. 
taldog the mean of a fixA number of individuals d the nweor otter 
Dating group under consideration. Ten oppeua to U. Qaetslet 
a sutficient number to Ibrm the bans of sueb a genefiUsittnt Tb 
obtain, for exanml^ the anttrepOmetry of womans be tidmlttie 
the proportions of ten ibmale rn^ds oboeen ftom tte atndiiii 
artiiits, the moan of wbieh gives the ^Icsl Tatnes be jj^ohil'ds * 
dimension of partly welghtt and muscokr ttme. BoMb tte bhb: : 
number of expertomlal pmB he wepld, dedbeettie eoSt|neii^ 


Ad. <hietek!t, Ulredttttf Sbt^tilwMrvsIausti^^ 
O. Muquardt, 1^70 
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whkh wo know nothinfr. Just as tbeto pftMdgOf are cboten by the 
proud dome of eome village school wherein to dUplaj before the 
squire’s or the parson’s wife the precocity of some fttvourite 
s^olar, who from words of one (^liable has advanced to the 
longest Hebrew uainesi so might Mr. Cooper’s pag» supply to 
schools where the Bible is not allowed to be read usts of names, 
if not as difllcult, still nearly as long. So fond indeed is he of 
strin^ng together names of people and of places, that his work 
combines much of the interest of the Post Office Directory and of 
the advertising board where we read the list of those happy spots 
where alone can be purchased Homiman’s unadulterated tea. In 
one place we read how be — . 

Enlisted Bob Mason, and Tom Aram, and Georfice LaUter, and Joe 
Cawthroy, and Joa Carver, and Bill Tyson, and Jack Barton, a^ George 
Wimble. 

In another place we are told how — 

In addition to tho loctures 1 delivered in 1858 at Shofflald, Norwich, 
York, Bradford, Leeds, .Sunderland, North and South Shields, Newciistle-on« 
Tyne, Ifexbain, Sfookton-on-Teen, the Hartlepools, NoUinghaiit, the 
fiUffbrdahlro PolteriiM, Barnsley, Halifax, Keighley, Darlington, D icestcr, 
Billion, Cardiff, Devon fiort, and Lxeti^r, I entered Cornwall for the first 
time, and preached and lectured at Falmouth, reiiryu, Penzance, Bedrutb, 
and Truro. 


These long lists of nanios, howover, are easily shunned, for tlie 
capital letters of which they nro full, like so many tall beacons, 
give full warning of tho dreary wostes into which tho reader is 
drifting. If all its dull parts were equally well marked, we could 
honestly recominond this book, for it contains a good deal iiiut is 
worth roacling for those who can aflbrd time to gut at it The life 
of a soll’-tauffbt and self-raised man, who has i^oiie through such 
varied experiences as have fallen to tho lot oi Mr. Cooper, must 
indeed be badly written if it fail to be here and there iriterestiog. 
Then, too, Mr. Cooper has all that perfect conlidence in himself, 
that complete feeling of sell'-saiisfaction, that full conceit of his 
own powers and knowledge, which ore so naturally found in a niau 
who bos raised himself far above his fellows, and which, when 
found, us much claim our indulgence as aflord us amusement. Ho 
is proud of his memory of cany days, ns so many men are, and 
can boast that he remombers how Mother llundroll, tho milk- 
woman, used to give me white bread thickly covered with cream,” 
when he was not three years old. Wo, too, have our ooily memo- 
ries. ounnected though with brown bread and treacle, which we 
almU bo quite ready to impart to tho world should we ever turn 
poot or got sent to prison. Mr. Cooper can boast how ** at three 
yearn old 1 used to be sot on a stool, in Dame Brown’s school, to 
teach one Master Bodloy, w'ho was seven years old, his letters.” 
Years Inter, when ho had passed from Dame Brown’s school to the 
Aaaize Court at StaHbrd, and had to defend himself against a 
charge of sedition opd conspiracy, ho tolls us : — 

I not think that I over spoko so powerfully in my life os during the 
last hour of that defurico. The iKjroration, the Sta/rord pajiers eaid, would 
never bo forgutten ; and 1 nimemuor, an J sat down, pointing for breath and 
iKterly exhausted, how Talfoiird and ErsMiio and tlio Jury ant transfixed, 
If^lng at me in silence ; and tlie whole crowded place was breathless, as it 
for a minute. 

As kr. Cooper’s defence had lasted ten hours — a space of time, 
^ the way, that is equal to ten Dissenting and twenty Church of 
England sermons — we do not wonder that counsel, judge, and 
jury sat transtixed. Our only wonder is to learn that upnoreutly 
the speaker alone was ^'utterly exhausted,” and that tJie jury 
wore wide enough awake to gazo oven in silence. 

Prond os Mr. Cooper is of his memory, his precocity, and his 
oratory, still prouder is ho of his poetry. Wo oaye not read his 
tnagntim omis, the Pu^atoty of •SjMtles, nud do nut know that 
we intend to rend it, even though Serjeant Taifourd in the 
House of Commons said that ** be did not ^deld to his friend, 
or to tho honourable gentlemen opposite, la their intelligent 
• 4 tdiniraUou of that magnificent poem”; and even though Mr. 
Carlyle says, ** J Had indisputable traces of genius in it — a dork 
Titanic energy struggling there, for which we hope there will 
be dearer daylight by-and-by.*^ Mr. Carlyle goes on^ by the 
Way, to give his usual advice to tho poet whom be praises, and 
urges him ** to try your next work in prose.” But then we must 
rememW that Mr. Carlyle had not yet read ono of Mr. Cooper’s 
prose works, or else he might have urged him to try his next in 
verse. The struggles of a dark Titanic energy ” are ot'ter all 
best confined within limits; and though tho restraints of verse 
are not quite equal to those of a strait-waistcoat, yet they are 
better than tho unbounded freedom afforded by prose. Not only 
can he quote Mr. Gai^lyle’s approval, but also Mr. Wordsworth’s, 
though modesty he adds 

What the mat author of ** The Excursion " mid respecting my Prison 
Mbyrnel shsu not relato here 1 buU rviiienibcring what lie mid, 1 can aho 
bear the nmembraoee that the JCdiohiti'ph, and 

Timti have hitherto, and alike, Judged it til to bo silent os to there being 
mh a poem in exigence. 

We would venture, in the Earl of Derby’s words^ to remind 
these o^ted publications that ** there is the responsibility of 
•ilancfb as well as of speech,” and to warn them lest, as Dante 
those who it^ored him in Hell, so Mr. Cooper may jdaoo 
fhm ib Us own peculiar Purgatoiy. We, at all events should 
Hdt ba\ion7 to free onrselvtui ftom the reproach, and if Mr. 
"" send 11s the 4ext edii^ of his work^ perhqis we 

tJito Ajdaoe our MiiWPoet^ 

Itemws aeglqipsd him, he had nd cause to com- 
df the pm poUficlana and writeis. The boor- 

“III. ' 



ruptible and unsnbduable Mr. P. A. Tayler*’ was hb fel- 
low-member in ^<The People’s International Lsagiie^’’ and he 
can also freouently boast of my Right Bon. friend, the Vice- 
President of Her Miyesty’s Most Honoufable Privy Oooadl,’^ and 
testify at once to hia most pellucid eonscientiouness and ster- 
ling political integrity,” at well as to the libendity with which ^ 
subscribed joL towards a fund that was raised to purebasa him an 
annuity. Mr. Disraeli also treated him with great disdnotion— 
with much more indeed than '*tho tall Hebrew who came to the 
door with a silver waiter b his hand ” to answer Mr. OoopePe 
knock. Whether ^’the uU Hebrew” had brought the wver 
waiter in readiness for the manuscript of the FUrffoUry 
Suicides, or merely in an excess of foresight with a view to Mr. 
Cooper's card, we are not told. At first, ^‘in ceremonbiie 
style,” ho assured Mr. Cooper that Mr. Disraeli was not at 
homo; but when, findbg that his master would aee the 
poet, ho was going on to apologize, under the plea that 
WAS his bunincss to say ^nut at home,’” be was out short 
by ** a light silvery voice from above,” that cried, ** Why don’t you 
bring tho gentleman upP” Wo need scarcely say that ‘*the 
light silvery voice” came from Mrs. Disraeli, who after thb 
memorable speech the top of the shiircase very gracefully 
bowed and withdrew.” Kindly ns he was received W Mr. 
Disraeli, still more kindly was he welcomed by Douglas Jerrold. 

** The man of genius,” ho tells us. ** grasped my bana, and gased ^ 
on iny faeu as L gazed on his, with unmistakable pleasure,” and 
exclaiming, ** Y'our pootry is noble — it’s manly,” offered him some 
bread and cheese, and rising to still greater heights of hospitalitv, 

I added, I think there is some ham — we shall see.” After aU, 
these little conceits are as pardonable os they are laughable. Much 
in the way of innocent vanity may be forgiven to a man who has 
pushed up Lis way from a shoemaker’s stall to a Minister’s library, 
and 'Who, after a life of restless study, and still moreresUess work, 
finds men of no mean standing in the country gather round him 
to support his declining years. For many years in his youth Mr. 
Cooper lived on ton slulungs a week, for which ho had to bbour 
hard and long at shoemaking, while all his leisure time he devoted 
to severe stuav. There are few men who have at one period of 
their life livci by tlie labour of their hands who can ever quite 
get over their pleased surpriflo at finding themselves the associates 
oven of tlioBo who live by the labour of their brains, much more 
of thoso who can livo witoout any labour at all If they live to 
an advanced old age, they can still, when they refieot on what they 
once were and what they now are, whom they once knew and 
whom they now know, indulge in tho wonder how tho devil they 
ffot there. It is impossible for us to tell what degree of accuracy 
Mr. Cooper attained in his studios of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, Uerman, and Italian, not to mention mathematics, divinity, 
and sceptical literaturo. His method of studying English was at * 
all events thoroughly sound, for be set to wora to commit to 
memory passages fiom the groat masters. In talking of his powers 
as a preacher he says, I had become master of a vocabulary of 
no moan order by committing Milton and Sbakspeare to memory 
and repeating them so often.” We wish that not only preachers, 
but alsu novelists, could bo made to go through a like training. It 
is refreshing to turn from that strangest of all tongues, the language 
of tlie so-called sensational novel, to Mr. ('ooper's idioma& 
English, even when his garrulity h at its flood. We know scores 
of popular writers whose style would be greatly improved if every 
morning before they began to write they were forced to learn off 
by heart a pogo even of the Life of Thfnme Cooper, 


YINOY’S SIEGE OF PARIS.* 


(Steond iVig/ce.J 

rr^IlE Corps, the history of which in the field has been 

J- already noticed, found itself collected at Paris on the 9th 
September, the only regular force on which the dfy could rely. 
True, there were neing hurried^ up from all quarters marines^ 
sailors, and depdts of the line which were to form a XIV*** Oesps } 
but these reintorcoments existed as yet only in detachments unor- 
ganized for any combined operation, so that at the beginning of 
the investment the guardianship of Paris devolved chiefly on 
Vinoy’e command. This had been diminiabed by only three nan«> 
dred and fifty men during its late campaign. Many of the battalioniL 
however, were still incomplete in their cadres of officers, and but 
few were properly equipped, so that the stafif had a heavy taak to 
face ; ond their chief gives his ofiicers credit for the exertions they 
underwent, and his men for the readiness with which they . ftU 
into an unwonted discipline. ^ 

No one at this time knew how vast an amount of provioioaahiA 
been accumulated for the coming siege. For their ac^vUy in Aia 
work tho Government of the 4th September has never, •• it esem* 
to us, received the credit due to it Ibe duieticni of ^ Uookade 
was not guessed at by any one^ nor waa toe no^on .generaQr enter- 
tained that the Prussian staff from the first would on 

its effects, and on the final starvation of the place into “"T ryn da fi 
Mure immediate perils, Vidqy teUs us^ occupied t llM i od 

men of all clasw. To Mm effacliTa, the MmU 

Of the enceinte^ besides the eevente^ Icttts tJm tod 

outer circle of defence, seemed to he e xnoie Jmdsii iMk' 
even thim to lay in storee that tooidd inniiitaiii two eiffitafto ' 
of souls for montos. The Proastan% it vfue nil :■ 
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Mitting altaek iiMiie of the outer fcrts without AoIay ; RUd Viuoy^ 
like ota^reraer officers who knew of the {toaUleniiiiity ehowu 
by the French troupe at Seden^ funned the wowt eonclueioue ai 
to what would happna if an attaok weie made on the eiicouito. 
For must be lai^gely garrinonad by battaliona of the newly- 
anned populacei " who were much m<ae ready for making plitioal 
demonatration^ or chanting refraim more or leaa patriotic, than 
for aeriotts iiffhting'’ — words which contain the moial of the events ■ 
that followed, altl^ugh the enemy proved leas Tenturesonie than 
wia feared. Even the progrew of the very worlm neccawiry for 
^ye completion of the defences felt the evil induence of the time. 
Wedonbts were traced out hastily et Montretout, Cbatillon. and 
many other less important )>oints, whlch^ if completed^ would have 
donbled the defensive power of the circle of forte ; but the necee- 
eaiy work was hastily given out to contractors employing civilian 
Uoourera, and the latter were so absorbed in politicAl vision^ that 
they couM not be got to stick to their engag^ents. Heiico the 
scandal of the incompleteness of these undertakings, which fell at 
once into Prussian hands, or, left unfinished by either side, lu* 
mained monuments of shame against the administration of Trnchu 
and his colleagues. The Xlll^ Corps, however, was posted to the 
west of Paris, and gave some help to the labours on that ^dde, 
though this WRB far from supplying the gap left by the renusstness 
of the wvriers^ whom no wa^ could keep to their work. 

^ In addition to provisioning and bringing into the capital such 
^[jra^ents of regular troops as were left to France, the (hiv^irn- 
ment of Deieuce resolved on ordering up all available bntialions 
of the Garde Mobile (wm the districts still accessible. Inctuding 
the levies of the !Seine Department, ninety of these wer<^ intro- 
duced before the siege began ; the object being, as Vinoy r^tatos, 
to raise the ooniidenco of the inhabitants by letting them nee what 
a mass of defenders their ritv had within it. Possibly, tiu), .^snno 
prevision of the soberer members of the Government already gave 
them uneasiness os to their own situation amid the itiyrituis of 
anned citizens who were pleased to call* tUemsolvcs "National 
Guards, and the Mobiles at the country dispicts were IooIumI to 
as tho counterbalance, which they actually Ijecamo, to ultra- 
revolutionary attempts against the leaders of tho rovDliitiori. 
Twenty-eight of those battalions came from the Western depurt- 
monts, and afibnled every promise of soon becoming solid and 
useful troops. On the other hand, the Gardes Mobiles of tho 
Seine DepArtiiient, eighteen battalions strong, kept up from tho 
first the evil repiitaiioii they had gained by their early muliiiv at 
Chalons, and to the last day of the siege were a source of danger 
and weakness. Vinoy withholds the condemnation which Troebu 
80 richly deserves for his share of their misconduct, condoii«.Hi by 
his weakness at who.so instance they hod boon brought back tu 
tho capital they disgraced } but history will not spare ex- 
Governor of I'aris. Nor'eon he in any way escape the rcsjionsi- 
Ulity which lies upon him as chief of the new UovenimtMit for 
the ill-oinencd decree of Iho 17th of September, which do|niv«Hl 
all the Mobile oflicrrs of their commissions, and ordered that each 
battalion should proceed to elect its own slafl’. Vinoy in \ain ro- 
monstmied againht this foolish edict. Happily the better-onleied 
pn)vincial battalions rebuked the madness of their rulers by /•* !*'ct- 
ing their former officers. Hut with those of the capital and .‘•iibiirbs 
this measure gave a fatal blow to all attempts at diH’i|)line. 
Their newly-chosen officers never seriously aUorapt<«d t<» fiibirec 
powers winch might disappear as suddenly as they were gain'-d, 
and thanceforward this section of the Mobiles, like the mov'** of 
the newly-raised National Guards, became a greator tciTor their 
chiefs than to tlie enemy outside. * 

Before this day the "enemy was close upon the city, and tho 
last fugitives who had the moans of travelling hud dejiHrU'd. 
Their places were more than filled up by tho crowds of timid and 
helpless persons who loft their lonely farms in the country to take 
iefoge from the dreaded Prussians at the risk of being starved in 
the capital. Late on the 1 cth the enemy were reputed to bo 
approaching Joinvillo, and vinoy was moved with nis r/irpa atf 
nightfsB in the direction of Vincennes, towards JoinviUe-le-i'ont 
upon tho Marne; nor was it until the 16th that Trochu found that 
his messengers had misinformed him, and that Joinvillo on the 
Seine, many miles further to the Souths was tho point on which 
the Germans were marching. The two divbious of caxdry out- 
ride were now forced abruptly to retire before Prussian advanced 
gumda, one entering Paris, and the other retreating on Versailles, 
whenoe it escaped, under General lieysu, to become part of the 
Army of the Loire^ It was evident tnat matters were to become 
serious, and regular rationiim of toe mass of armed men cooi- 
metwed from this day. Ttoeba’s Govemment had already taken 
the precattrion of sending ita del^tea to Tours to organize the 
defenee^ aiMl had taken all the pr«^ nMaauies for distributing 
toe vset length of toe ehesinto airii toe forts into fit commands 
under general Mem or ndmiiale. On paper Genml Trochu*# 
arrangements wete excellent^ onW he eompletelv ladtod the power 
or toe will to breathe into the mficed fotcea rniuer hisn the neces- 
sary spirit et sidxirdhiatioii and disdpBne which wotdd ]|wve given 
toe more enenratie otbem the chancet 01^ 

On toe 1 7th V 1 m 7 left Barb wito A diiirioh iiiw 
fortoaenemy, ittfh&tonsakenieeointninancetolbtM. Be was 
nethmto Amrreiiiig that toe eomtiy balbre him wna fall df 
Getfintoimpa^andimnaHi^altoB^ een*^ 

sidtfribln torn whito had been pnpatom to seine toe Ohe^ 
ertonStom* 

ItoOipemingniMdef mm: 

jte iduMb^ toe deserted tosme of Umv fidlewi-eetomr^ 

end Me corpe had nmmn dieig ie ie hl i ttoto et 


toe qualify of their aupporteie after nigbifal^ when the etrqy aheta 
of excited National Guira, firing wildly fromtlmanmitoto^ toe 
daricneas, killed ime and wounmsl several other sotdiitte of the 
corpe in their bivouac. 

Next day Ttoebo jdaced Vinoy*s corps vrith toe totofy IbMid • 
XIV'S led by Generri Renault, m one oomniand under hii frleaft 
Ducrot, just eaeapbd by a device wldoh is sufficiently well knowft 
from the Prussian lines on the Moselle, A varboae apolo^ In* 
formed Vinoy of his praotloid supereearion. and he was dlreClid 
oh the VUlejuif plateau, outside the souto-eastom angle ot toe 
enceinte, to suppeSi; Duorot*s own movement of ofibnee with the 
XIV^ Covps-Hm endeavour to surprise the Bavarians near ChatlUon 
as they ioHowed the Crown Prince towards Versailles. The 
XIIP^ were not engaged, and escaped all shore in the disgracefiil 
rout in which Ducrors advance issued. Entering the city on tho 
news of this disaster, Vinoy witnessed the shamoloMi conduct 
of the ihgitives, giving themseives up to the intoxication 
which soon beoame a recognised element m the defence of Paris, 
whilst ho waited impatiently the airivil of his loading troops. It 
was 4 p.x. before these came up to line the threatened portion of 
the ouceiuta. Vinoy doclinoa to enter fuUy into the question 
whether tho Germans mode proper use of their advantages on this 
day, giving it, however, as his own opinion that, had they followed 
up the fugitives from ChatlUon boldly, they had fair chance of slip- 
pmg between tho forts and entering the euceiuto unopposed in the 
general discouragement of tho defenders. With the failure of 
Duorot’s first sortie all real thought of active resistance died away. 
The Prussians on their part took up a more attitude of obsorva- 
iioD, and the petty afiairs which Vinoy daily chrouioles up to toe 
end of October made no change pf importance in tho general atata 
of the investment. Such good servico as was really dono in these 
fell mostly to tho share of the XIIl*^ Corps, and \ inoy could part 
from his old command with a sentiment of mutual respect whan 
the decree of the 6tb of November gave a new and more complete 
organizatiop, too long delayed from personal or (Hditical moUves, 
to tho whole of tho defending forces of Paris. 

Vinoy now receivod command of the so-called Third Army, the 
history of which constitutes the second section of his work. This 
was a mass of 70,000 men in six scattered divirioris, dostiood ap- 
imrontly to act as rest3rvi)S to the fighting or Second Army of 
Ducrot, which numbered 105,000 men strong, and .absorbed idi 
the really trained soldiers of tho infantry, including of course 
Vinoy H former command. The First Army, under poor CUtinent 
Thouins, was a more niass of National (toards in m^parate 
battalions, estimated at 133.000 men, whilst detached forces of 
bo, 000 men wore dietributea in special garrisons about, the forts 
and ramparts, making a lotal of 380,000 men bearing arms in the 
defence. The real hopes of deliveranc^ far na any can be said 
to have existed, lay in tho efl'urts of Ducrot's ctotutnarid, which 
alone had any pretensions to act as n field force, and this fact 
reduces Vinoy’s shore in tho after ovonts to one of less signifleanca 
than before, though his post was nominally higher. 

Tho precious days of November passtm by in that variety of 
inaction which was called tho cornpletimi of the new orgnnizatiofl. 
At iu close Trochu, abandoning his favourite notion of a march on 
Normandy, made the c^debrated attempt to burst the linos of 
inv4ifltirjcut at their south-castoni angle with the Hccomi Army, 
which resulted in the hard-fought but useless actions before Bna 
and Cbampigny, and in the final retreat of Ducrot across toe 
Mamc, which his troops bad crossed too late for any pjirpose of 
surprise. Vinoy 's share iu. the enterpriso was to co-operate by 
attacking tho Gormans just to tho westward of too main sortio, on 
toe other side of the Heine. Slightly successful at the outset, 
hf) WAS naturally rocalled by Trochu on the first failure of the 
main operation ; and his advice after the battle of toe 30tb, 
which was to march DucroVs army secretly across Paris from too 
Marne, and utilize its possession of intarior lines by pushing it 
suddenly on Versailles, was disregarded. Trochu preferred hold* 
ing the yillngea gained across the Marne, from which his troops 
found it necossary to retreat three days later. 

Tho most imputant episode in tho histoiy of the Third Army 
was its occupation of Mount Avron, which dates from this poriod, 
when the fire of somo baitorios from that commanding hill across 
the Marne waa found to influence seriously the fortunes of the 
action at Brie. Vinoy was moved to this point with a part of his 
command, and held it until driven out by too concentratod Gorman 
fire, which forced bis troops fairly from the hill during the snows 
of that bitter Christmas. Here, then, for the first time is written 
the full story of the first occupation 01 the plateau ; of the advance 
beyond it for part of a day into Villa Evrard, which so alarmed— 
if the word ne not too strong— the Germans for the safety of 
their great Lagny dep6t beyond: of the surprise of tho new 
French advaoCM posu Iw an inferior force of Saxons; and of 
the final bombardment of the bill, which farced Vinoy U) retire 
within the lines of toe forts bebina. Too late *' is the moral of 
the tale toroogbout. Too late were begun the works upon the 
MU— here, igain, fktaliy entrusted to the desultory labour of 
demoralized workmen from the cifyj and much too lalo the 
apparently bold advance beyond, which a few weeks earlier might 
have, serknyriy influenced the mveriment The troops olso seem 
now to have loot their heart from constant inaction, vwiod only 
by ill success; and Vinoy is too honest a writer v> disguise 
Uot that Osneial BlaWs nffi^haved badly af^ i?*®**".*^ 
fttt at VtUe Evraid, and altoiM toemselvss to be ibmed from 
todr stmtf position by a mere Iwmdhl of the 

Wito cf VInoy’a oeinmand beSune absorbed « to® mm 
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that issued thence in the last hopeless sortie on Montretout which 
preceded Troehu’s resolve to eurrendor. Into the fall ol the 
once popular Governor of Paris and his supersession by Vinoy the 
present work does not carry us^ and we close our notice of h here. 
Our duty ns critics compels us to notice that the Ixmk needs some 
revisiou. Such mistakes os t^oso which omit all mention of the 
Xll^^ Corps in the army destroyed at Sed/in, and enumerate but 
tiro of the six divisions which formed Vinoy's own Third Army 
in November, might have been avoided by a proper correction for 
the press, liut the work is ou the whole essentially an honest and 
pidnttaking one. xTbe gallant writer does well in his appendix to 
^ve the most valuable proof of care — the insertion of such origiual 
aocuments as best illustrate and complete his text ; and of the 
whole we may repeat what wo said in our opening remarks, that 
it reflects credit ou the author as a soldier and compiler of his- 
tory, who thus ofiers to the wprld what serves at once oa bis 
own justification and as invaluable material to those who would 
study the military side of the ffreatest siege the world has ever 
seen. 


WDOWICK’S ^EXKS FKOM EURIPIDES AND 
AUI8TOPHANE8.* 

S OME time ago wo welcomed a series of Latin and English 
texts, brielLy annotated, and published by Messrs. »Sooley, 
88 an earnest of a cheaper supply of well edited school-boc^ks. 
The aim pro|K)sed was to furnish a hnlf-ycar*s roadiug at such ii 
cost ns would not bo grudged oven if tho books woru fiiirly worn 
out the end of it. It is satisfaptory to find that so excellent a 
notion does not limit itself to a single nublishing firm, or to a 
couple of languages only. A schoolboy^s first introduction to 
Greek plays begins, if he is tolerably forward, at an age when he 
has yet to learn that fondness for a bookshelf or a library which 
olono can save hooks from being thrown aside or got rid of as 
soon as they nro done with. Moreover it is undeHiruble to encuuilx^r 
unadvancod pupils with whole plays at a point of progress at 
wlkid!t the choruidfs arc likely to be as dark to them as ilebrow or 
Coptic: and with tho half-initiated a duterrent sense of diili- 
oulty 18 apt to attach to tho very form and appearance of a 
Qreok drama. At Rugby and other public schools it was an 
aid custom to road a Greek play in certain forms with the 
omission of tho choruses, whicli it was an article of boyish 
filth to suppose never wore, and never were moan t tube inlellt- 
dblA Now, as far as we know, Mr. A. Sidgwick is the first to 
bagin a great improvement in this state of things. Not pro- 
fessing to give whole draiiias, with their customary admixture of 
lambics, trochaics, and choral odes, as mbuluoi for learners who 
can barely dimt tho level speocht^ and dialogues commonly con- 
fined to tue (iTMt-named metro, lie has arranged extracted scenes 
with much tact and skill, and sot thorn before the pupil with all 
needful informatiou in the shape of notes at tho end of tho book ; 
besides which he has nd<lod a somewhat novel, but highly com- 
iilm^ble and valuable fi^aturo — namely, appropriate headings to 
the^mincnceraent of each scene, and appropriate stage directions 
during its progress. Tlie bare and uninviting form of a Teubnor 
or a Tauchnits text is thus exchanged for on outward appearance 
which is at once suggostivo and iittractivo ; and in the interest 
of the «htdwmjnvt^n(uH, which it was the old fiishion to leave to 
find out Us meanings and bearings by the unassisted liglit of 
nature, wo hail tho kindly rays with which a sensible and success- 
fid taochor has seen fit to illuminate a path always more or less 
ol^seure. In truth, .Mr. Sidgwick seems to nave studicnl attractiveuess 
in bis whole schemo far more than the older Orbilli would have 
considered it proper or wholesome to do. Whilst presenting his 
readers with spooiuionK of tho three distinct forms of Greek drama 
in vogue at AUkmw in her xenith of literary glory — ^tlio Tragedy, the 
Sabfnc diama, and the Comedy — he has chosen the very aauipies of 
each which nro fittest to interest and to amuse, and, avoiding the 
haokneved “ IN^rson’s four,*^ and ** Monk’s two,” and the formerly 
inevitame Aeharniamf has given a taste of plays not u whit less 
chMoteristic, and certainly more iincomnum. This applies in a 
apedal degree to the Eurinidean works. The Jphiyenm in Tanris 
is a phiy attractive in its plot and situations, and eminent amongst 
the Siaskw of its author for the moral worth of its characters, 
nod the noble, tliough natural, tone of the sentiments they utter. 
Iphigeniai the humane twiostoas of a barbarous ritual ; Orestes, in- 
tmathiff on the score ot bis sufierings and of his fablod friendship 
witti l^J^i^es \ Fylados liitusolf, impressive in his devotion to his 
** otbav self,’’ though some might say that in yielding tho point 
as tn which sh^mld be Iphigeuia’s mossonpor, ho recognixea too 
easily the superior elainis of number one all these characters 
nppenl to the aympiithy of young readers as well by their energy 
nnci resottice in action, which lK>ys honour, as by their sentimenta, 
wiuMii If too gnomic and subtio,* would be voted twaddle by such 
qritics» But such is not the case with these dramaiU personaf nor 
do wn know any nion^ imtural touches in Euripldee than two with 
Which he enhances his conception of Iphigenia. One is where, 
whett' Orestes and Py lades are brought first before her in OMttSdee, 
she pbSsa the haudsomo strangers, and wonders 

rtc ufM pifTtip »/ nicova t/iav rori 
irarifp r r, ^ yiywan {[ , 

■ 

f fph^kia Thtnisf Ms fVeftspS; Semef 
- Ww: ^ Allies fhkp,, Chuth, nnd te A. 

9^0wofTrki.Coli..CsinbHdgew Kogby fidm^ Xenflon : 





^fftfuhui itvrrijmn 

Ivrsu.-— W. 

And as to yoo-what mother gsvs tm biHli t 
Who WM yovr fstber ? sad your aislsr, who«» 

If sister you poewss? I piity her ( 

Bereaved of two soob youths, jhe is beresvsd. 

(Curtwright’s Tmslitiod.) 

The other will be found in the messeiijE|;er'i neix^ws of the esoipe 
of ^o. priestess and her new-found allies to As;^ He deseribis 
her oil board the Greek galley, which e tempssltioui sea forbade 
to get clear ofi' from the inhospitable shores, ss prsjing to ArtemiM 
with the touching adjuration : — 

irni oi KOvlyvnrWf flsd* 
piAiiv ik Kit pi rm)c upaipova^ 557*®* 

Thou lovest thine own brother ; oh I boUove 
Thst i love niioe.— Ibid. v. ixi. 

Except in one line, where Mr. Sidgwick falli to note the ambi- 
guity of Iphigonia's reply (v. 4A2J to the King’s mlulctaot assent 
to the captives being purged of toeir blood-guiltiness by solemn 
ablutions (oeuortpov yovp rf 9itf wtooitv ap)f and leaves the 
leamor to divino that 

xai rdpd y* oiirei pakkop dv koKuq Ixoi 

is susceptible of one interpretation by Thoas and of another by the ^ 
speaker, we have como upon no place where all needful hup ia^ 
not rendered to the reader; and it is a surprise to us now 
wonderfully tho coberfuco and conseciitiveness of the plot has 
been preserved by means of stage direotions” and italicized 
hints, notwithstanding the very considerable omusions of Euri- 
pides’ matter which the editor’s plan necessitates. When we add 
that tho titles of tho seven scones in this play arel the Droam,” 
tho Arrival,” ” the Capture,” the Message,^ the BBCognition,” 
tho Plot,” and ** tho Finale,” it will be seen by those who are 
familiar with the play *how cleverly tho chief situatiofis have been 
preserved, and it wilt, be understood by the uninitiated how lively 
a plot awaits their unravelling. 

In tho CychfiSf tho solo extant spooimen of the jocular satyrie 
play which mado a fourth part of each Greek tetralogy, and bore 
witness to the pre-ex Utence of the rude old DionysUc mramas, Mr. 
Ridgwick has provided a treat for oven his invi^untary readers. 
The action and the characters are sure to enlist the interest of boys. 

Tho gorged old Cyclops, the bibulous Silenus, those half-uncon- 
scious poltroons the chorus of Satyrs, and the resourceful Ulysses, 
with a touch of comedy thrown into bis portraiture to accommo- 
date him to his company and amuse the audience, make a dtofnaiis 
personal such as could not be mot in Attic tragedy or comedy 
proper. Thoro is plenty of sensation ” in the Cydops^ tbouuh its 
range is limited, and though, as Donaldson pointM out, the cnorua 
does not leave tue orcliostra. But the open fhn and the sly hits 
of tho dialogue are most taking; as witness tho allusion to a 
democracy, and tho surely satirical definition of it contained in 
Odysseus’s question and SSilenus's answer as to the land upon which 
the fonner had been stranded : — 

On, nVnc fcXvovrfc; ij dfHiipwrat KpiroQl 

81. voptJ^t^* uKoeit ovSiv - 78-9. 

The youthful readers of this latter lino will hardly, after it, care 
to accept the programme of Citizen DilkeorMr. Odger. The 
gnomic wiiidom too of tho chief interlocutors is very homely 
iu)d practical. When Odysseus oflbrs Silenu^ a taste of his wine- 
flask, the connoisseur satirically affirms the wisdom of whetting 
the apnetite for a sale or barter with a drop of somethib^^ in 
his reply 

SiKaiov, fi ydp ytvpa r^v nvifp jmcXIi.— IO9. 

Right. *718 a taste that leads to purcluitliig. 

And in a former line, in the matter of milk and cheese, Odysseus 
^irnvokos a laugh by saying, It’s as well to see what you*ra gohtf 
to buy.” The funning of tho devil-may-care Batyrs with thw 
awkward customer Polyphemus is also exquisite woen they have 
to answer bis question, whether they have filled his milk Irowls, 
aud with what sort of milk ? ** Which you please/' is fbiyi T 

answer; ** only don’t gulp down us”! But the Oydops has a 
retort for them, after this fashion 

Certainly not, IfM leaping in my stomadi 
Ve Ghould upset it with your euned c^fs.— ia4>-5. 

Not amiss, also, is the fawning su^nrostion of old Silanus to the 
Cyclops to do a little catmib^iam jfor a change, because rd scuisi 

y* iK TilfP r/d<otr* iirrtv (194-I9J) — '^UnTfiTfiStl in ^pnifTtWaWii 

dMe,” that is, are pleasanter routine dishes.” A survey of the 
editor’s brief notes lo this play will prove that he is quits M sKve 
to the illustraiioD of such points of humour— indeed of all qitididt 
allusions, such as, e.p., tiie well known Greek moveA fas putiteg 
another and one you hold ^eap to bear the nvttnt, Ir nw 
KiuSwnitoopiv (511)— as he is to the niMulftil ^ 

elliptical forms ae oOn with a sul^iinctive^ ef wttit a 1 
future indicative Apropos of this of noteiL Mn Sdgwlflk 
has done well to appera a very short pronspissiicsd ol ifluRm > 
to each play, thus enabling a pupil aV % 

b thbkmd within a given timeTi^ 
is able to take it in, that insight into 
which goes furthest towardsOm 

^ W t£e Arnttipbanic playsTuTil! . 

too mno fiddon ss those of Embdee Oti 

»dTMcej fiam, u to - 
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taa^«ii4iad0^all,<brtlMi moat {Mo^aate the iiHoldcjMa^^ 

««* Ae (Uoudt fof a haat^ at KU me^iha of it It 
td havB been the lat^jpiMiUihod of theiae chea{» and haxuly 
and* if there hda pin to chouee^ porhapa it baa the moat I 
ialeneat of the four, Socratea is a hero with bajra wy muoh for | 
tha eomie «de of hie oharaotar ; mi here he ia in a oomedy« juat i 
a little carie^ured no doaht, but not the less welcome^ and not 
men dkcieditedf begmae Amtapbimea hita desired to hold him 
up to lidiettle^ Wdibiild not wiah for a Itvellor or more aenaitile 
'guide to a young adti^ar orer the new ground of Aitio comedy 
thM Mr. Sidgwick ahowa hintaelf in a commentary whicb» 
of the hriefeat, ahirka no ditiicuUy^ and combtnoa thorough 
fcnowiedge of hit eubject with a rare inaight into boys* modoa of 
thought and capacity for receiving derived knowledge. Ho is 


I produce UteraiT reaalm of ^aationahle vatue. Oiu^Jfatt emwrid^ 
aaapomuaalonui Carmjjthrngwe have toaay to the eoutranh 
eiLeeUent in ito way* hut ita detoteea are gim to « dbUffM*' 
able form of al^MCttation. Thei style which in the IjMavteoif im 
master ia parfe^y apontauooua, or^ if in any aonah aoqptaf^ 
has bean Hciiuirea ao completely that it ia now aa gm aa 
a|K)ntanoou«^ dogeneratea in the handa of some of hla dhiotplaa 


lianda of some of hla 


Arialopbanoa. We have no occatdon to mtoijo<*t “ oh V* or “ one ! 
at Ibfced hita which arc only vivid to thti tmiuiliitora eye. Some 
vaoant editom and ti'Auelatora have marred luuro than they made 
of Ari9loplNim»a. But Mr. Sidgwick jtist indicated the stylo 
and point of a joke, and does not weor it tlireadbiuo. TUu*) when 
Slsepaiadca from under the bedclothes cries 

ric tiv LniihWoi 

iS ^fwaitUuy dvoartpt^rfjicu ; (V. J IQ *" 7 ^ 9 / 

im ia content with rendering it '' who can give mo from flocccs a 
devieo to ileeceP*' and refrains from tlio ovor-ehboratenc^s of 
Walah'a version^-'' Alas ! who*ll cover me with the coarse niggod 
ruga of rogueiT’ P ” Earlier in the play, whore Strepsiades says of 
hie aon'a love for honoiiesh, 

4 X\’ itrirt/jov gov tearix***^ riiiv (v. 64), 

juat enough light is tbro\vn uprni the by noting the comic 
coinage, iir«r(/)o I', “ horse-plague, formeti like Jicnpor. “ jaumtico,’* 
and by auggesting that similarly ‘‘yellow-fever’^ might be- 
come ‘‘bay-fever.’* In like manner, a few lines further on, when 
Stropsiadea, pointing across the street to SocraWs liouse, tells his 
son tlmt yonder's the place where teachers will make you believe 
tho sky’s an oven — 

tfdvriv TTtpi if/pui' oiVor, t/ptJi; t* ttpOpaKt^ (v. 87)*" 

our editor notices tho tmexoect^'d use of uv^paHt^: by a stroke of 
humour for “we're the young sparks inside.” He 

might have iliuatmted tins turn by the use of A\^tru>v for 

XpiffidruiVt in V. 96 (d/\/\’ ci rt ru»v Tarpt^wv uKfirttiv)^ whert) 

Ulo humour consists in substituting, ns it were, loaf” for 
“ Kfe.” 

Bometlmes Mr. Sidgwiek indulges in a little irony of his own, 
aa where, upon Socrates’s exhortation to his dull scholar to sus- 
pend his thought in the air— • 

Xiv^inOM uJsTip piiXuXnvCiiv rou iroi’oc (v. 35 1 «7^4)“" 

As. “like a cockchafer lied by a threml from its foot,'’ ho quietly 
Bolea that “ this humane and exciting sport would scorn to be 
onoieot.’* To these plays, as well os to tho.«e of Kuripidos on 
which we havo dwelt, ore added, where there scoius oconMnii, ap« 
propriato “ stage directions^” such as very niolorially conduce to 
tine ttaderatan^ng of the dialogue, and throw a liglit on the mock 
myiteriee of the basket, the phroutislerium, and tho dark inner 
w^mn of tho Soemtio burlesque. There need bo no fear of a 
s^oolbey’f study of Airi^Bl'^phancs soiroring itap, 3 \hnn^ if ho hoa 
Ifo. Sidgwiek, or his editions, to assist him in bringing' his kuow- 
leto to tho birth. 

m just one or two places wo have' a doubt whether ho haa not 
oloetca the wont of two competing inU^retotions. Thus, in 
V. 29 tt seems better to interpret ^aXinfrc with Mr. Paley and Mr. 
Green, of “taking tho horae out of his homess” (cf. Xeno^di. 
CBboe. xL 18) tlum^ as the Scholiast does, of “ rolling a horse in 
thnsond after exercise.” Going back to the Iffldgmia in Tmtri»^ we 
doubt whether he is xi^ht, in T. y 10-11 (» 1351-2), in regarding j 
frpvpLvuoia ss in apposition with Mpoieat;, Others.” tmnshttos I 
lUsy, “were getting ready ladders and hauling in the cable by ' 
posifii^ it tlwough their hands ” ; and this seems to be the 
oensa. In v. <5^ too, be would havo douo well to adopt Her- 
maim’o emonmlion, itvmv^ for v*itc* Air. 1 2 5 it appears to us 
basida the question to tnuudaie hlcvov it&ptiv the “ homeless path ” 
-..•ia,, * the sea when the wards point dietinptly to the “ l^xini 

nonto cepmstne pontos” of OvkL In v. 145 dyaXfud^’ is for 
dyalipan smer than 

BuAlmkmeiiden^ m the praise due to Mr. Btdgwick for a boJd 
thntstt it tim lotten old hanwr to leomiBg piesentod by dear 
Miiool beoK hti geaseol oxecntioii of hia editoml tank m just 
f^rtj^Aould Safe osye etad tiraoa Me approrod and 

MSir WfiEB DJPCEnrERfl ETEB.* 

^ HomiHon liaiiibaU oimcmnceii Umatf as Hm 

Jl outlMxr of a pf»vi<m oloty, Ibr Faj; Isj^v ^ 
timh he moat ollB he a noviee in hie We further tsiimt^ 

d ilulllniimi he ie « odmlier aril appamtiy 4 fMo^ 

fiisiiB ef ttr. Omhlt. We nmy h^imkly ocsi^trk^ 
idtemiigtaiicei. Ycmthlsabb!sniig,ai 4 soiB the IMeudsUp. gf#; 
gvoot irtiiai^. Such tofluen ess^ howatft, are eocaadniia ift to! 

• Mm iMrv Up HamOtM loaite : 


into tiie moot ofienslve mannorjsm extant. Wo are glad to mf . 
that Mr. Marshall not fall Into this error. He doee not 
talk about the eternal slUnce?, or denounce shsma and wind* 
baga— at Isoat under those names— or oven remark that 
spooch La silvern and silence golden. The induonco acts power- 
fully ujxrn him, but iu adiffurmit way ; and he must certainly have 
tlie credit of po^ssusaing a stylo i.>i his own. It is not in all 
respects a bad sivte : but certainly it Is iu a high degree jerky 
and spasmodic. (3ue peculiarity which U easily dotined is a profuse 
indulgenoo in full stops. If Mr. Marshall's writiugs wero at all 
voUimiuous, he would speedily outrun tho resources of any ordlnaiy 
I printing eatablisli incut Ills pages bristlo with full stops, which 
; soiuotimos a])pcar to have inU'udod themselvCH between tho sub- 
ject and predicate of a seuUmce. A relative pronoun ia as soarco 
os it is in some of Mr. Browning's pages* Almost every sentence 
is constructed on ilio simplest possible model, so that reading him 
aloud would be something like cradciug a whip or tiring OB' a suc- 
cession of pistol-shot^. Take, for example, tho opening eontanccs 
of tho story: — “It was night iu tho valley. And yet not that 
huge grimy monster which makes heaven look like a coal-mine. 
But a soft summer night. A autumor night sohius tho feiiiiuin(!i| 
a winter night tho inasculinoj of night.'’ In this specimen it may 
iHM'eiuarlced that the peculiarity depends chielly upon occentricUtes 
of punctuation. Tlie lirst two lull stonsare quite superHuoui ; but, 
as a rule, it enters more deeply into ilie structure of the sentencen. 
Hero is aunther oxiuiiplo of a conglomeration of sentences, stuck 
together rather thiwi combined : — 

U'h.it could btt more incoiigruoui than thi* love ? • The lovb of Quorgo 
Baii'Tolt f(»i- Kurltiicxt tlrsy. They wen* the very antlpedt^s of one unolhttr. 
To n.'une thn boy nod to nemo tho woinon wne an auLlthot^lN. It wm Ilka 
naiiiiug night and day. The lad seemed to bo th<t dawn, the woman a drniry 

AUUtM't. 

And so on ; or, to take a final instanco, boro is a spoolmon of the 
author’s style, and of his vein of loflectlon 

It b ofum thu**. n^ality Hom like a itonuy oooau about a peaaHh), 
happy little iaUitd of dfcauiM. Miaory always so<miN mure iviiJ tiiiui bai»|n« 
oea<i. 'I'htTo ia bcuciloi^nca In tlio tact that ov« u our waking houm havo 
, dreams. But yhi may waken from these. What a odd chep.rUim dawn tliat 
is ill mobt CHHCM. Horritile reentry of grim truth. 

Pcrliapa it is w:arc«dy worth while to attempt an unalysii of tha 
stylo of an inexpeiionced writer, whose book ia not in the least 
likely to crculo lui ovorpoworing sonwitiun iu the world. Wo have 
said thus much because Mr. Marshall appears to us to have real 
talent, and i^ is a pity that he should fall into so provoking a 
mannerism. We should roconimmid him to try tha experi- 
ment of re-w'riting some pail of his bot»k with only rui average 
allowance of full stops. He would lim( llm change as great 
ns that between the old-frtshiruied paving-stones and the new 
aaphallo.. In^^tead of moving with a bump and a jork, his 
readers would glide peacefully along, nnd would be much more 
ready to do him justice. Tlio secret of this erroneous method 
w simply the eflVa’t of constant straining atbT oinphasis. Mr. 
Marshall cannot be content unites ho says soiiiothing striking in 
every line, and thoreforo ho kneads down each sentoneo, os it 
were, into a pellet, and fillips it into our fner*#. Now it is a fault, 
inst<;arl of a lucrii, to write tn a sciries of rpigmrris ; and, amongst 
other reasons, bocaiise a good many of thorn are pretty sure 
to bo bad ones. Mr. Marnhall w'unts to Udl us that a wnnian is 
looking old. llo says that “ time bad mmlo tbo h^uso of the fiieo 
piuit, wr the face w like a vorb.” Tln« HkanciM of tlio fkco 
to a verb non.^islM in its uxpnissiDg anticipations of tho futUTO in 
^uth. and thoughts of tho past in old oge. Directly afterwards 
no tells us, of the somo Indy, that “ her mouth hod even yot those 
hinges of Bxjiiles — dim pins— about it.*’ Tho old pools of the “ motor 
pbysiciil 0 c:hdol ” ctmld scarcely have indulged in more abstruse 
concidts than comparing the face Uj a verb, and calling a dimple 
the hinge r>f a stuile. Thu last metaphor is, to our minds, 
decidedly unpleasant and very ixuiccarato, busldoH that the quaint- 
ness gives us a kind of jar in rnading whut ought Ur be a sadilcn- 
ing description of worn-out beauty, f^omelimes ho is happier in 
his oddities. Tbo following cornpartsoti Htrikea iis ns good, aud 
tbo grotesquenoss is not out of place : — “ lie took a few quiet st^^ps 
fi'om tho path, and stood bobind tho stem of a huge oak tree that 
soomed to havo been frozen iu a tit, so etragglmg and so gnarlod 
wore its old bronchos.” 

It is in tho general tendency of his opinions that Mr. Marshall 
oocifui to take most decidedly after his master. 1 ako Mr. Carlyle, 
he has a strong aeDso of tbo g«mendly unsatisfactory condition of 
tbo timao ia which wo live; and occasionally bo slides an 
^ofrimn wboao origin is easily traceable. “Men,” bo says, 
“'wish they poosasseii the post; thou, they imagine, they ecmlct 
do anything. JWon are, for tbo most part, fixils.” Tbero is a 
good deal of truth in the observation, but wo all know whonee it 
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good deal of truth in the observation, but wo all know whonee it 
009100 . Sotuotimas bo preaches to os a bit of familiar doctrine. 
Bo tells US that any gwind tUfort of naturo U a miracle : — 

We MW cut diiys simdst mirseke, and newr raise our vysbreir*. Ws 
tSi t» hcgiii with. Mutwe takt sU tiie wlwwlis ss If 

Iter wwewery eimide tbiM: we anoogs thm mulsr hssds ^ uhs 
S tisDss. IkteeeiakMfiirf&ba the mustraesor a tnlUiou mitaclss, sad nmt 

|HVm liw aouHnd^^ Tills Is e dsvwtfwkt it deceives 
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The man of scienco would of course reply that be uses tho word have flourished for a short time and then diaapjpearedf our Swim 
miracle in an entirely different sense from Mr. MarshidL We jounial has peneveringly ludd its groun^ and wes a new lease of 
merely give tho pnssago as a specimen of Mr. Marshall in the life witli the present year. Transteired nom Geneva to Lausanne, 
didactic mocKls which are so common with him as very materi- and having annexed toe JBetme Suim^ it dmibines the serious cho- 
ally to iritomipt the projnross of his story. IIo goes in with racier of a revieW| strictly so-called, with the llabter style of a 
youthful ardour for expressing his intense contempt for the world popular magazine. Thus the first three numbers mr ifiyx* which 
in general, and especially for people who flincy tnat they are the wc have just received, contain a very pretty t^ by Madlle. 
wise men of the world, from the heights of his superior philo* Borthier, entitled “ Mon £toile,” an interestiM article by M. Paul 
^by. lie points out in a dozen epiipams, inserted between tho Stopfer on Bi^ranger’s literary correspondence^d a valuable sketch 
inciaents of n love story, the utter futility of British notions of in which M. Rambert compares the pro^ss of democracy in 
law. of edueatipn, or of social reform. Mr. Charles Reado him.self France with the development of centrauzation on the other sjjfe 
could hardly bo more dogmatic ; and the satire, if not unusually of tho Rhine. A review of new books, and a bud^t of coaismb 
stinging, is occasionally a very fair sample of the article. Ho is fi-om Paris, Italy, and Germany complete each Dumber, 
virtuously indignant that men should become barristers in viituo IniflzStbroo illustrious Professors thoroughly revolutionized 
of having oaten seventy-two dinners, or, if members of the Univer- the Sorbonito by their lectures, and gave to tho higher Imanohea 
sity, lifty-six. There is probably,” ho remarks ironically, “a of instruction on impetus the eflects of which are still observable, 
reason for this ” j and ho goes on to show how u barrister thrives The brilliancy of M. Villemain, M. Cousin’s impassioned eloquence, 
on tho abundance of crimu, or. ns he puts it, iinds himself in a and the dignified stylo so characteristic of M. Quizofs teaching 


have flonrished for a short time and then diaapjptared, our Swise 
jounial has peneveringly held its mun^ and Uasm a new lease of 
life with the present year. Transferred from Geneva to Lausanne, 
and having annexed toe Memu it (Chines the serious cha- 
racter of a review, strictly so-called, with the lighter style of a 
popular magazine. Thus the first three numbers mr which 
wc have just received, contain a very pretty tale by Madlle. , 
Borthier, entitled “ Mon £toile,” an interestiM article by M. Paul 
Stopfer on Bi^rangor’s literary correspondence^d a valuable sketch 
in which M. Rambert compares the pro^ss of democracy in 
I France witli the development of centrauzation on the other sjfe 
of the Rhine. A review of new books, and a bud^t of coaismt 
fi-om Paris, Italy, and Germany complete each number. 

In iflzStbroo illustrious Professors thoroughly revdlntionized 
the Sorbomto by Iheir lectures, and gave to tho higher Imanohea 
of instruction an impetus the eflects of which are still observable. 


reason for this ” j and ho goes on to show how u barrister thrives The brilliancy of M. Villemain, M. Cousin’s impassioned eloquence, 
on tho abundance of crime, or. ria be puts it, finds himself in a and the dignified stylo so characteristic of M. Guizot’s teaching 
sort of nartnornhip with the devil, who touts for him ” ; how tho Lave never been suipassed since ; but each of those accoxnplirii^ 
young oarristera do not find enough employment in spite of this masters formed disciples who are now carrying on tho work with 


young barristers do not find enough employment in spite of this 
effective ally, and talk about their recent rubbers whilst crimi- 
nals are being sentenced U* penal servitude. This, wo believe, is 
what is called ” scathing satire wo have no gieat love for it as 
a rule, but wo' think that, on tho whole, that which Mr. Marshall 
supplies is rather better than the average quality, and liable only 
to one objo(;tioii. It is irrelevant to the story, and when Mr. 
Marshall ought to bo thinking of interesting us in his characters, 
ho is trying to show us what a sharp insight ho has into tho 
absurdities of mudern society, and how clearly ho sees that 
eating dinners is not a rational mode of pniparing oneself for a 
leanied profession. 

Tho remark remiiuls us tliat it is time to say a few words about 
the story in fpicHtiou. It is rather a t-ingular production, and we 
have a suspicion that it has suifered Irani being regarded by its 
author ns a thread from which epigrams may bo hung, rather than 
08 a sourco of interest in itself. 1 ne main plot is as Ibllows. Mr. 
John Vennor, beirt(» a largo prnpijrty, seduciss a poor girl called 
Dicy Gray, and afterwanis marries a rich girl, Linetto Leyn. 
Botn tho women, in sjiito of the fault of tho first, aro approxi- 
mately angels. Seth Marne, a virtuous young man, is intensely 
indiguimt at tho seduction, and swears tlial ho will bo revonpei. 
Hero are all tho elements of nn exciting set of adventures. There 
is a ciiuuing and spiteful shepherd, one Felix Grote, who goes 
creeping about behind hedges niui gets hold of various socrcts, 
by which ho expects to extort money from Mr. Venner, or 
to deprive him of his rich wifo and his property. In one 
way or another wo expect the avenger of injured innocence to trip 
up Mr. Vennor’s heels and to set cvorythiiig to rights. But, 
to our ainazomont, after every preparation has been made for 
awakening our interest in tSuth* Marne’s virtuous indignation and 
Felix Groto’s carefully planned troncboiy', everything brciika 
i down. Seth Marne goes mad and wanders promiscuously about 
^#6 country, sometiuiCH knocking down unollcndiug people under 
flie impression that they are conspiring against him, and some- | 
times living on charity and asking after his lo.st love. Poor Dicy 
Gray does not go mad ; but she also wanders about tlio country 
in an aimless fasliicm, trying to pick up a living without a previous 
good chnrncter, mid naturally getting into trouble. Tho wicked 
plotter, Felix Grotc, is bought oil' at a haiulsome price by tbo rich 
villain, John Venner, and sent olf to Aniericn. John Venner gets 
bis rich wife and his estate, though the latter appears to bo in 
danger of disappearing at tho end of tho novel; and in the 
Inst page or two the mad avenger of virtue meets injured 
innocence on the banks of a river in flood, and they both 
tumble into it and are drowned, after tho precedent of Tom and 
Maggie Tulliver. Thcro is no particular moral conveyed by tho 
story, unless it be meant to signify that villany generally succeeds 
in this world ; niid wo should bo the last to quarrel with thib 
want of a moral. But the pitiniature madness of the chief actor 
mvos a kind of hopelessly vogue and unintelligible character to 
the whole pioecrding which rather destroys our interest in tbo 
book. If l![lr. Marshall would be a little less anxious to express 
bis contempt for the >Yi»rUl, if he would condescend to construct 
bis plot more carefully, and to write in a simple and steady-going 
style, he has enough talent to write a very iuteresting book; but 
he should make an idfort to shake olf aomo of his mannerism 
whilst there is yet time, and should rommiiber that ^ero is a 
great difierenco, as Mr. Parly le would toll him, between spas* 
modio and vigorous writing. 


FRKNCII LITERATURE. 


rilHlfi Biblioth^gue HmofnHle tie has long occupied a 

JL distinguished place aiiioog periodicals written lu the French 
language. Founded seventy-six years agt» it soon gatherad 
fttound it the Me of Swiss men of letters, and obtained, by the 
wholesome style of its criticisms and the originality of its articles, 
a reputation which was equollod afterwards only by the Hevw dee 
JOetUf Mondee, The list of the contributors to the BihUoMqiM 
m&meelk comprises the names of MM. de la Rive, TfipiTer, Mm 
Dehli% Navillo, Charles Secr^tan, and others, and it is at present 
^ fleaior of all monthly periodicals. Whilst tho de iWif, 
IfMjmdweU, the lUpue Modeme^ the Jtevw FrangaUef 
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fifound it the Me of Hwiss men of letters, and obtains 



\ niustors formed disciples who are now ctf rying on tho work with 
' much deserved success. M. Nourrissou is one of these ; he bolongs 
i to aM. Cousin’s group, and we have often already in thoM pages 
I had an opportunity of noticing his contributions to the history of 
i philosophy. Alexander Aphrodisicasis is the subject of his 
present sketch *, and M. Nourrisson may claim the twofi^ 
merit of drawing the attention of the public to a metaphysician 
who, though one of tho most distinguished of Aristotle’s com- 
mentatoi-s, is not well known, and also of discussing d wopo$ of 
him a question which is just now more than ever iutorestW. The 
problem of mac's free will comes^before us with unusual force In 
times when political society seems to bo thrown oft* its hinges, and 
it is rather curious that the two writers who in times past have de- 
voted their though is to tho works of Alexander Aphroaisiensis were 
Grotius and Daunou. The quarrels between the Arminians and 
the (jomarists had induced the former to seek in antiquity argu- 
ments against the fatalist doi'^trines which a certain school of theo- 
lo|iy openly professed; and two centuries later the apparent 
triumph of tbo baneful theory of accomplished facta, illustrated by 
the course of the lie volution and the startling progrew of Napo- 
letiu I., led Daunou to meditate on the same subject. It is no matter 
of wonder that M. Nourrisson should from similar motives have 
been led to follow in a like direction. His able essay is not 
only a complete examination of tho problem in question, but also 
an intorcHtiiiff history of the disputes which, during tho middle 
Ages tuid the Renaissance period, divided the followers of Aristotle 
according as they adopted the views of Averroes or of Alexander 
Aphrodisieiisis. M. Nourrisson has added to his work a French 
translation of Alexander's treatise on Fate. 

M. Berger's loctnres on the history of Latin eloquence t form 
an agreeable instalment of n series which comprises M. Patins’s 
studies on tho Greek tramc poets, his history of Latin poetm 
and M.Clmrpentior's sketches of the Latin writers of tbo Imperial 
perio<l. 'J’ho word ^‘eloquence ” is a very elastic one ; in the present 
instanco, it is made to embrace a variety of topics only remotely 
connected with oratory. Thus M. Berger gives his raadera an 
account of Roman law, and of the origin of Roman history ; he 
devotes several chapters to the influence of Greek culture upon the 
civilization of Rome, and ho examines tho state of eocie^ as it 
appears in the Satires of Lucilius. The special merit of M. Berger 
scorns to have been, besides his deep knowledge of Latin litera- 
ture, A considerable talent in bringing history, biography, philo- 
sophy, and even natural science to bear upon the subject ef hie 
more immediate studios. Uo was essentially thorough and pains- 
taking ; nor can we wonder at the popularity which he managed 
to prcM^rvo during the fifteen years oi bis teaching at the Soibonne. 
Tho proRodt lectures on the history of Latin eloquence, published 
by M. Victor Cliche val from the ridactiom of the Professor’s pupils, 
are accompanied by an introduction ; tho notes placed at the ena 
of each volume give a number of illustrativo texts taken from 
books of comparatively difficult access. ^ 

In addition to his great work, ** Colbert’s Despatches and State 
Papers,” the late M. P. CKiment composed several interesting 
monographs on illustrious personages connected with the Court 
of Versailles during the reign of Louis XIV. ; thus the two volumea 
which ho devoted to Madame de Montespan, and to her gifted 
and accomplished aister, the Abbess of Fontevrault, will hold 
a distinguished j^sition next to M. Coiisin’a famous dteh^es 
of Mosdames de Ohovreuse, de Ilautefort, and de Longaevllle. In 
tho pages of the present duodecimo t wo are hroughtl^o contact 
with a totally dlflereut sc^ of characters — the finandeii of the 
e^hteenth century. The state of the French ExchMuar it the 
time of the Recency and under the government of Lov^ ZV^ . 
was so deplorable that all sorts of means wore devised in order to 
replenish it. M. do Silhouette’s system of taxation applied with 
the utmost rigour, and hb attempt to reduce the King’s peraoniil . 
expenses, were not likely to make popular eithtf amoQgdtj^/ 
the himrgeoieU or at Versailles^ and a^ a tenura of olBee of v ^ 
eight months he was obliged to reaigii the post of etraMiMr 
dbsjftiiracra. This is almost all that the in^ority of fNdw* - 
know a bout a man whose name has been in a mmmeaiter 
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out of tdadc puierwiiieh atlU betr 
the i^me of e^lomC^ M. 01 < 3 iikeat’e intemtbg aMur throwe 
eonaldenble light upon the state of Fxeiich t&nimces during ^ 
1 ^ followed by an equally good sketch of 
the lllh of Eueaiie Michel Boutet, a /enawr g^ttirai whose talents 
wm matoh^ only by his eitraya^ce. M. AlfM Lemoine, the 
CM^utor of M. P. Cldmeat tn his work on Colbert, has 
ooatnhttted to the yd^e'before us a chapter on the last repre- 
a^trayas of the finamera immediately before the meeting of 
the States General in 1789. Notes, appendices of State docu- 
ment and anecdotes borrowed from contemporary sources add 
mueiryalue to these portraits. 

M. Beoq de Fouqtu^s has undertaken * to plead the cause of 
the oelehrated Aspasia at the bar of the nineteonth century, and 
to appeal against the judgment which has hitherto classed her 
amon^ the well-known ropresoniativos of the dassi^ ckfiu- 
nujtuU, Tho chief eyidehce on which critics and historians have 
founded their opinions about Aspasia is that which is furnished by 
Aristophanea and the other comic poeia— evidence which is very 
often MJT from trustworthy, being the result of party spirit and of 
politiesl animosity. But, says M. de Fouqui^ros, in endeavouring 
to form an estimate of the character ana influence of woinou in 
the days of the Athenian democracy, we should place ourselves at 
the point of view of that society itself, and not merely consider 
, the w>ra] usages of our own times. If Aspasia was looked upon 
as a courtesan, it is simply, ho contends, because, according to the 
Athenian law, no fordraer could marry a citizen of Athons, and 
therefore the union of Aspasia with Pericles, however legitimate 
it might be intrinsically, was legally only a case of concubinage. 
Such, in a few words, u the argument of M. Fouquii^rcs, which 
ho maintains with much ability. The secret of Aaposia^H un- 
doubted power was, he urges, that she had a mind of superior 
elevation capable of grasping tho highest problems of political 
and ethical science, and perfectly aware of tho defects which 
even in the golden ' of iVTiclos threntoned to undormino 
Hellenic civilization. Whilst discussing tho leading oven is of tho 
life of Aspasia, M. Becq de Fouquieros has uccossarily touched: 
upon questions of a purely literary clinractor, such as the autliun- 
ticity of the Menezonus, Xenophon's Memorabilia, &c. Whatever 
we may think of tho soundness of M. de Foiiquit^rosVconclusioiiH, 
it is impossible to deny tho scholarship which he has displayed in 
his interesting monograph. 

The duty of compulsory education is energetically maintained 
by M. Charles llobert in a pamphletf in which n masM of facts 
chronologically arranged sorves to show the progress which has 
been continually going on in that direction during tho last iifty 
years, and to prove that the very existence of society is closely 
connected with educational reform. Faa eat et <tb hoste docen ; 
M. llobert mints to Germany as the best proof of tbo argu- 
ment he endeavours to establish. It was almost the day after 
the battles of Jena and AuersUdt that Fichte urged the nec(*A- 
sity of FOTOncrating Germany through the npplictition of Pcstn- 
lozzi's psedagogic doctrines, ‘ combined with tho principle <1! 
compulsory education. The recent disastera which Franco has 
experieneod are, says our author, a furtlier contirinntiotj of the 
same truth, and it behoves all true patriots to bring public 
opinion to bear upon the French Government in order that the 
matter may bo settled at once and for ever. After having given 
us in a series of interesting chapters tho historv of the w hole 
subject from the yo<ir 1853 to tbo presont time, M. Hobort prints 
a prqfet ck lot on elementary oilucation, drawn up by him in 
l865frt)m the conclusions of tho Keport which M. tho 

Minuter of Public Instniction, bad submitted to tho iCmperor. 

* M. Michel Br^al |, like M. Kobert, asks his foliow-countiymen 
to bmk through their favourite habit of considering themselves tho 
first nation in Europe ; let them look at Germany, and it^ad the 
causes of i^ussia's success in the superiority of the system of educa- 
tion which prevails on the other bank of the Ilhine. M. Breal ex- 
amines in detail the working of the French elementar}’ scliools, the 
lueses and the faculUa; he discusses the teaching, the books, 
tte administration, the discipline; and ho has no difliculty 
in proving that the whole edtflco of the University requires irnmo- 
dim reconstruction from top to bottom. The^sUrting point of 
his work deservea attention, because it has usually beon neglected 
by carelesa obeervers ; it ia that, in spite of appearances, France 
is the country in Euro^ the moat afraid of true reforms, tho roost 
enslaved by obsolete «traditiona. The Hevolution may have ex- 
tended the advaotagee of education over a wider surface, but the 
system W remaiora veiy much the same as it was in the days of 
]£iisuet and l^Uin. It is further to be observed that in France, 
tmfbrlmuiMyian qneetioiis are imiformljr treated in a too absolute 
and aweepbg manner# For exasnnle, if Ike subject of classicai 
studies hanpons to be mooted, it seldpm oooum to the disputants 
that leforms jndicioaily introduced iiright make the teacning of 
and Ghimws iisofnl as it is now nseleta. Absolute destruo- 
Ibn is the otulyaltemalive which is tlioughtto meet the exigendes 
m the case, and the cry Zkhndu OarthaoQ is immediately raised. 
Ihis serious mistake applies, Bntel ooMrves, to evoiy brsneh 
of edttttirion in France withoot exception# Stfe true policy df the 
Gdvenuiient is, he contends, to employ the thateiial^ which it hee 
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at haiML to begin at cnee with the reform of the W|^er hMhraiK 
rion, and not jpanlst In retaining an antiquaied lystem wmtiht Wae 
already conamfeddefocrive a century aga 

M. Keynald begins Us prefiMe * by shovring that, allhottgk' fm 
histoxy of the Fmeh devolution has often studied, it mufti 
nevertheless for a long time yet bo a subject of eager curibsl^ 
and attenrive Investigation. At tho present moment, when ques- 
tions connected with the very existencQ of saeiety are once 
more under disouidon, we naturally turn back to the short period 
during which tho Constituent Assembly was at work atteninting 
to establish a really free government, and to construct the eaiflee 
of modem France upon a solid basis. With tho lalK>ur8 of that 
Assembly Mirahoau is closely identified, and therefore it is that 
M. Ui^nhld has taken him ns the subject of his new work. A 
short introduction uu political eloquence, in which the names of 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, and Koyer-Oollara serve as terms of (M>mpariaon, 
opens tho volume; next comes an account of tho Mimbeaus during 
the epoch which preoedt^ the Involution, and a sketch of those 
petty squabbles and family diflenmees which oontributed so much 
to injure the reputation* of the great sbatesmau. Mimbeau's 
political career occupies Books ll.-IV. of the volume; it is 
related, of course, from a favourable point of view, but M. 
lievnald is generally an impartial historian. 

Tho subject which M. Havet has discussed in his leamnd work f 
is one of tho highest interest; unfortunately, however, he has 
thought fit to mix up with it a question of a totmly diflercint kind, 
and he has consequently produced t\vo volumes which we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing fund aincii tally erroneous and illogical. 
M. Ilavot, like most writora of his school (the school of scientiflo 
deism is vory loud on tho necessity of cultivating amongst the 
Frencli people a strong sense of duty, respect for tho law, 
habits of industry and of temperance ; but. tho body of his work is 
an olaborato attempt to upset tho very foundations upon which 
any society, even a Ilopublican one, can alone exist. We bavo 
alreatly more than once said that, in studying the origin of 
Christianity, tho historian must tako into account all tho ciroum- 
stances amidst which Christianity inanifiMtiMl itself, must consider 
how far it was moditied by Greek and Latin civilization, by 
Judaism, Ac. ; but such questions do not atfect in tho least tho 
divine origin of tho roligion, and tho error into which M. Ifavot 
falls is lliat of confounding two orders of idoas which are totally 
distinct from each other. 1 lis remarks on IMato, Oicoro, Lucian, 
and Aristotle, in fact on the whole of clashical antiquity, show 
deep study, and an intimate acquaintance with the authors ho 
passes in review, but the (xmclusions he draws from these remarks 
are, in our opinion, entjroly unsound. 

Two treatises of philosophy have lately reached us; one is 
a short book on logic, tho other is a large volume in which 
M. Uelapcrcho endeavours to discusH from a fresh point of view 
all the great questions of ontology. M. Delapcrche's work ( Is, 
strictly speaking, an original production ; he quoles from no 
writer, ho appeals to no anterior Hystoin, and reniairiH constantly 
and exclusively in commiuiioii with his own tlioiightu. Tho 
algebraical notation wbicli he ij-»o.h given hin \olumo a sevoro 
cbaraclor, and must nece.ssarily iiiiiit tho circle of hJs iv^aders; 
but tbo Fasai ds Philomphie ono/y/o/Mr nevertlicjess disserves 
attention, and we can roc4.unrncnd its perusal to )>orsons wlio wish 
to discuss once more tbo oftmi discussed subjects — Whut Is 
matter P What is time Y What is space F What is tho world in 
its principle and its inanifestHtions F 

The treatise on higic$ lor which wo sro indebted to Dr. 
Ilart8(*n is, as the author states in his preface, rather a sketch 
than a complete work; it is, bowevor, a valuable contribution 
to that particular study, liecauso Dr. llartson strikes out a 
new pain, and presents to us observations whidi wo are not 
accustomed to tind in the usual manuals. Thus he dws not 
discuss as two separato subjects inductive logic and what be calls 
UnjiMue ratUmnelts: and, considering science not as an end, but 
p tno means towards a certain end^ ho defines it os au etuembk of 
ideas which enables man to modify the world, and to realize a 
determined ideal given to us by tho maemhle of our inclinations or 
our doidrea.’' Besides insisting upon the rolatiuns existing bet weecu' 
logic on the one side, and inotaphysics, psychology, nfwUrti, and 
dialectics on tho other, Dr. liurtseD has a]>ponded to his volumo 
an interesting treatise on tho principles of msthcticM. 

The twenty-sixth livraism of M. Littrd's Dictionary i| gives us 
an opportunity of remarking that no work of the name import- 
ance nas ever been conducted tbrougli tbo press with a greater 
amount of care, each shoot undergoing no less than scvcnty-lwo 
diflerent revisions before it is printed off; this wo know hi be a 
foct It would nevertheless bo little short of a miracle if a typo- 
graphical blunder did not sometimes occur amongst so formidablo 
on array of quotations ; and we have actually discovered (me. In the 
paiagraph headed mndtlahknient M. Littre introduces three well- 
known lines from Villon^s liaUade dm Damm du Utmpa jadis 

Semblabiement oh eit U rojme 

Qui ermunanda quo Buridsn 

Fui j«td im urig HOC on tMno 


* Miftdmtu la CbmUimitUe, f*ar M. BeyDsId. Fiirlv : l.iidiei'. 

Chrifliowifiwe et am originms l*HaUiniarm, For K. Ifovct. Farts : 

. 't JSaamda JPhUoaophia amlyHqiue, Far IL Delapcn^hc. Fsri* : Didk'r. 

ejrpvidt itapri* ttnt ttUihnda tuiuttda. Far P. A. 

^ I'wM-LuirA if Uvuimi. 
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the printer hod put vogm iiuitead of and the miefeahe is loft 
uxicorrected. 

All tbo works of imadnation publUhed dacing the lost six 
months are more or less of a political chamcter ; the FriUMians and 
the Com mu no, Ni^xileaii lit and Prince Blsmarak, have inspired 
a host of pof‘ta» who occwioually mana;to to catch the true oloqueiK^e 
of TyrtmiiSi but iornetimt»i on the other hand, fall into rant of the 
xnoat lidiculoua deacription, M. Fran^tis Copjide's JFain rr qm 
dm*, and M. Andr^ Taeuriet^a Jt^an-Marie'f, ore dimay produce 
lions which owe their succc^mh entirely to the excitement of the 
ninmunt M. £mile Der^urat is a true patriotf but his poetry 
never rises beyond rhymr^d prose \ ; if M. Thdodoro dc Iknville 
could not forget the qualities of style which distinguish the Odra 
fmambuleimmf be has exaggeinUd in his Jdqlivn pruMuwtea^ 

the usual laiiUs of the pictuvoHtlue school French poets, | Ill'XLFI 

and the impression he leavt s upon u« in not unfrequently comical ! i m- LLCTCH t-. .>n ^A 

• * j TuL«fiiU> ms.t. tltc'.'tr, iu*taiit.*t 11 AOJ. 


j:- 


W1L14 urCdT 09 UimDiAV, AVllIt % 


six. Aamudini, iu^uUlifff Ctttiliiux' 

V LUAIl” wXlTONF 

-TJ ^.1 WATKU-COLOUll PAIMTIIrtiS, noir «|« VlffW, •« hIS (MjULaM. 

4 VV>*tmin«tcr Cluiiil>>.r4. V UtoHa SUvtit. I*. 4J|p(» tMUr ftfuln l^eA , 

eilirj\o. 

T>()YAL LlTKftAKY FUND.— The KIOHW 

AN.NfVr.nSAH V OIN’NKK of n>(> OynnirnUiiH wHI taVii I a St. J 

. \Li> •«. IlM tlip KING of littf AKI^Gl ANH ju tll« OlB^. 

Alii U* anm>uii<'> >l In I'uutrc' «<l%irtiMincutaii 
W John Siutt, AikliJil. 
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t 


from his very do.siro to ni>p»'nr in cnrijcsl. 

With Beaumarchais’s liarhirr iU' Si oUlfi jl we otill remain on the 
ground of mililunt litovature ; hut what a conlnist ! If uo take 
as a point of roiupurii^ou the great writers of the seveni* futh ( lUi- 
tury, Jleauimii'chais strik'jn u.-* iiuiued lately by his iufeiinriiy; hut, 
placed side by side witli the French salirisl.s of the pn sent dny, 
ne aSHunies the position of a cla.'i»ical aullirir. AVo are glad that 
M. Leinerro has iinderlaKen to give as a good edition of las \v>>rliH. 
The biographical aKetcli pn-n.xpd fo.the fiMt voliiiue \a e.xeelhnt, 
and brings out the quahtlts which luuko IJeaunmreli.u.i a r‘‘pre- 
sentstive man imioug^t ila* btlrrateun of the l ightcMilh cenlury. 
The reader in onlinary to Mmhimm ile France wiih tin* type of |ji .>4 
own J’'igan) — lialf intriguer, half poet, equaliv c;lo\or at eoinbiniiig 
the oluiiientH of a ilnaiieial iiipeiailation and in constructing tlio 
dot of ft drama ; nnprincipleil, hold, witty, sotting crilici-m at de- 
lanco by tho very audaciiy of hia theories, and di.'tarining his 
advorriftnes by obliging them to adinivo the oxtiaordinary briU 
lioncY of his talent. 

Wo have jiiat spjico left to notice threo fivah instalnientn of 
M. Joanne’s uacIuI piihlicutions. The travellorw who wish to 
visit DftuphiiiiS ajul Sawiy will tind in the (luide diamant^ n 
trustworthy and portable cotupiniion. The volume entitled Paria 
illmlnt •* has almost tho iinportanee of an nrcdueological eollectiou, 
because some of tho monuiuonts described aiul pictorially repre- 
sented have now be,en destroyed by the Commune or tloi I’rua- 
siuns. Finally, the Petit JMmumire penqrajMjnc do la /'Va/ieeft 
will bo found to possess all the qualities of an uccunite ga/ettoiT. 

• Fah tfur (ioia, IJruiur. I’ur F, Paris: bomerre. 

f denn'Mtirir, t’ar Atidr*' TluMin' t, I’aiis: Lens'rrc, 

J rormta <1^ In (Suine. Par l^iiiilo IlQigiTUt, Paris; IwctTHTfc. 

Jd^tten ptunaienntjt. Par 'riu^oduru do liniivillo. Paris : l.oin.Miv. 

II //« Barttior de St odte. Par llomuiiwrohaia. I'aris : lA'uu'riM, 

^ Gtiid«-dtnmnnt, J)aujduHt^ vt Suvoiv. Par Ad, Joaiuic. I’uii.H mul 
lAiudoii ; lliK'ladt*' tSt <Vt. 

•• Fans d/u)ftti vn iS^o. Pjir A, Joaniio. Pjuh and I.»ttn'ns\ : liacliotto 
& To. 

ff i*et}t Dirtionihilfc i/>‘ttfjr*(pfiique dr In Franre^ Par A. •loaiii.c. INuia 
nnd London : 11 'h In tte A < o. 
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}Ftf hey hare tn that ire decline to return rejected com/mmi- 
catUms; and to this rule n:e can make no exception. 
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t>cr uiitiom), ntli !,<■ lit (^?r mh’i'i (jmnliU.itv* as iua>' bv toiiitd duly rtoallAad, 

i\.r ft rtlu r |.4r*M‘u:.'*rt ai/:>iy •*> lAjUtr only u» ihc Svt.itirj-Ami , I’uUk Wurki I>«]kftrkDM;Jil 
In-n'iO'.lUx.H. W. 
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GERMANY. 


T he German Eupebob either had, or was determined to 
have, a very pleasant state of things to describe to hia 
PaAiament on opening the Session last Monday. The ineusureH 
he had to recommend were of the most unexciting and hiirm^ 
less kind. Something is to be done towards putting that 
great subjeot of German interest, the consnitiption of boor, 
on a sounder footing, and a reform is to be made in the codo 
of military criminal law. The revenue is so flourishing that, 
although tho 6 .Tpenditnr 8 is to be increased, no now taxes 
need imposed. Portugal has bound herself to Germany by 
a new commercial treaty, and France has been obliging enough 
to ratify a Postal Convention as rapidly os was wished. Proper 
moasures will be taken to determine how the great windfall of 
tlie French indemnity is to be distributed, and an elaborate sys- 
tem of statistical records will show under cvei^ requisite head 
the wants, the progress, and the possessions of tho Wtherlund. 
In tlio c^ed provinoes everything was ropre'sented b^ the 
Emperor as going on perfectly well. The University of 
Strasburg is to kindle the lamp of learning in districts hitherto 
lying in French darkness, and a perfect system of German 
administration boa been bestowed us the greatest of boons on a 
delighted population. Moreover, the unity and strength of 
Germany is not only most satisfactory to Gormans, but is 
equally so to the rest of the world, who see in it the surest 
gimrantee of ^ce. Of disagreeable topics not a word was 
said. The fl^t against tho Ultramontanes, tho signs of re- 
ligious strife, tho prosecutions of Socialists, tlie menacing 
attitude of France, were all discreetly ignored. An Emperor 
and a Government are not bound to always dweUing on the 
dark aide of the national picture, and on certain occasions to 
oroato the conviction of prospeh^ is to make a nation 
prosperous. The Germans have taken a groat leap forwards 
since the war in every niB|ject. They are getting more 
energetic, richer, more ambitious. They have bc^uu to 
feel an unbounded faith in their country iVhi^ has 
done so much and won so much in so short a time. 
New oiiterprisee are started every day. Money long 
hoarded, or only employed timidly and sparingly for local 
objects, is being freely produced and devoted to the com- 
mencement of undertwngs destined to promote the general 
prosper!^ of the country. Berlin cannot contain the thou- 
sands wm> long to come and settle in that chief centre of 
German power and life. It is true that Germans are fur too 
idirewd to bury themselves in a fooFs paradise. They know 
that there are thorns on moat rose-trees, and although they 
admire and gather fieely the jpretty flowers spread before them, 
they are not likely to be lulled into a false security. They 


they are not likelv to be lulled into a false security. They 
me not blind to the ^t that Franco would dearly enjoy to be 
revenged, or to the fact that the guiding spirits of Catholiciinn 
era eager to bow down their heads in the dust. But they 
trust In themselves and in their Government. They beat 
Fianoe a abort time ago, and think they could, if neoeamry, 
do it again. QQiey coniida in the foresight and leaolutiou of 
&e CmuccBUoa, and believe that he knows exsfCtly what 
Fnmos can do stui would like to do, and that the moment he 
Maxti danger he will take without delay and withonl scruple 
possible precaution. They oaimat persuade tfaemaelvei 
that the strength of the German laiiyismlerkirto the streiigth 
of priests and of priestly coteries, and they have just ei^ciyed 
the i^eciaola of ram Bibmaecx’s triumph ovmr hht elerieai 
enemim. therefore are ssttfag ttieinselraih mMiout 


anxiety for the foture, to the supreme task of gifihit' 
iMh in a wiM and quicker and bolder imO»iiSf 
dreamt of befora the wwr. The SaFEanali t^oeob 
danily damned to foaM the qnrit of natfonal eODfiduttatti^l^^ 

'^iatttheFr«M’ot stage of national h<^ and dkdtsmanttu i 


make the whole country go forward in every path of material 
improvement. If Germany is not really in any danger which 
wise men do not see tlioir wa^ to surmounting, there is cer- 
tainly much good sense in this profiting by goad fortune, and 
in using advantageously a golden opportunity whico, if 
neglected, might never return. 

But the real <|UDBtiozi must be whether Germany is fiea 
from tho nccossity of apprehending sorious danger ; for tho 
prosperity which is created by sudden Qonndencc may easily 
be turned into adversity if tfiis coufidonce is mistaken. As 
to tho religious difficulty, there docs not as yet seem to be 
any serious reason lor apprehension. Prince Dismarcic has 
judged, and probably hiui judged wisely, that tho plottings 
and intrigues which bewilder and disturb a nation are best 
confronted with a bold face. If the religious movement were 
one springing from a deep change in the mental habits of 
men and in ]x>pular ideas, it is im2x>B8iblo to wiy to what now 
revolutions of social and individual life, and even of politioal 
existence, it might give rise. But tho religious movement 
with which Germany is concerned is mainly a political 
movement, and it is mainly a political movement connected 
with tho revenge of Franco. Its present effects are not un- 
favourable to (jrcrmany ; for tho tendency of France to link 
herself with the Ultramontanos, even if it exists as strongly 
ns is represented, which is rather doubtAil, ke^s Italy 
flrtnly on the side of Germany ; and the union of Germany 
has been rather cemented than shaken by tho popular belief, 
which lias gained ground under the auspicos of the CriAKCKLLon, 
sliat tlio priests and their friends are trying to pull Germany to 
pieces. Anything may of course hupfien in the future ; but so far 
as can now l>e seen, Germany has not any pressing need to fear 
that France will start with the advantage of a strong alUanoe if 
she renews the war. Nor i^ tliore any great reason to fear last 
France should, with the oiaof her clerical friends, san Gemaa 
unity, sow discord between one Gorman Btate and another, 
and BO paralyse the strength of the nation. A short time ago 
it seemed as if Franco might try to wait |Nitiently for events, 
and win support hero and there until she got some one to help 
her if alio went to war. It also seemed as if this patience 
might be exorcised till some steps towards the disintegration 
of Germany by ecclesiastical influence bad been succi^ully 
accomplished. Tliese dangeit do not seem so pressing as thsy 
did. The danger that now threatens Germany is that France, 
unaided, and trusting only to the secular arm, may renew the 
war. A year ago the French Government was buying up, 
arming, and clothing with great difficulty small bodies of 
troops on whom little reliance could be placed, in order to take 
Paris out of the hands of rebels. Now France is B|)onding 
nearly thirty millions sterling for tliis year’s military outlay ; 
she has got almost as mmiy men moderately fit to fight as uio 
Emperor Nai'OLEon had when he declared war; she is fast 
accumulating artillery and rifles, and is straining every nerve 
to create and discipline a vast reserve force. M. Tiiikju» openly 
announces that this enormous military preparation is absolutely 
necessary. Without it the French nation could not l>c com- 
fortable, nor could it respect itself, or hope that any one would, 
leepect it. This ia a frankness worthy of Prinec Bi^uaucic 
himself. He said plainly enough that ho meant to cripple 
France so that abe should not think of war for a generation. 
M. Tuiebb replies with eq»d plainness that he may liave 
wished to do this, bat that he has not done it. Franco wilf 

S aoon be a great military Power, and the announcement is 
to have caused much anxiety and irritation at Berlin. 
It ia not to be suppoied that the French Government will give 
gny grotmd for <^a quarrel. M. Thiebs is siamd 
tiftkmom tmdy with his plan for ps^iog off the wjiole in- 
Itifoinfiy at once, and freeing French toil from the invader. 
She Genttone will get their money, and will dben be bound to 
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go Away. When they are g<me France will aet to work to 
drill and arm iteelf, and to protect its Eastern frontiers. 
Belfort will be French again, and etrong positions will 
be chosen to arrest the progress of an idvading German 
iirmy. This is the prograaeine of M« Tuisas. lie never 
sneaks of immediate war, or of war at all. He merely says 
that he will pajr the Germniu to go away, and when they are 
gone away he will try whether he cannot devise fortifications 
which would make it difficult for them to come back ngaiti ; 
and he will get together an army of a million and a riuartor of 
soldiers, and ha will arm tbom and tniizi tlicin and officer them 
well, and then— why then he or his successor will have the 
pleasure of being able to talk as bocomcB the representative 
of a first-rate military Power. 

But it is by no means easy to estimate how far the danger 
of a war of revenge on the part of France is a serious one for 
Germany. What would be the probable issue of such n war 
is a matter beyond all present range of spoculation, but the 
point of interest is to consider whether the Frencln are likely, 
in tlio immediate future, to embark on a war of revenge, in 
tlie first place it may bo observe<l that, however much Fnmce 
may wish to embark on such a war, tiie time for it exumut be 
very mjar. No doubt M. Tiiieiis may in twelve months have 
a very rcspochibJo army, and it is just pos.*»iblo, although it is 
not very likely, tliat ho will in twelve months have got the 
Gcrinaus out of France. To ]iay oil the (ierniaus, and to pnit 
the finances of France straight, he will want at least one 
hundred and fifty millions sterling. France is rich and full 
of resources, and anxious to be honest, tuul 1ms good credit, 
but a hundred and filly millions sterling is a very largo 
sum. It cannot bo borrowed witliout u great de:il of 
preparation and trouble, and it must neceHs^iiily bo j)ald 
ui instalments extending over a considerable period. It 
would bo a wonderful, though perhaps not an impos- 
sible financial feat for the French Government to pay a 
hundred and twenty millions in a year hence to Germany, and 
also to have got, or to have made sun; of getting, enough to 
fill up tlio ouorrnous deficit in tlio French Treasury. At Uie 
ond of A year the Government would have to begin its semms 
preparations for war with Germauy by fortifying itself on its 
Eastern frontier. M. Tuiku.s has always dwelt strongly on 
tho Jiecesslty of this, and has sedulously discouraged ttio 
notion that Fruttce could venture to attack Germany wlule it 
lay perfectly open to a counter attack. JIo hus repeatedly 
spoken of tUo absolute neecadty of making now for tiiieat ions 
at Paris, and of fortifying the liuuticr. lie will also have to 
# organize an army of reserve, and tJiis costs much time and 
^ulieuco. Lastly, ho will have to get a little uiunoy to go to 
war with. It has certainly been said tlmt no nation is ever 
stopped from makixig a war on which it is bent by want of 
money, and this is true if* a nation does ivot Uunk of how it is | 
to pav its way if it fails, or feels confident ihut it will pay its | 
way in any case. But France will lio obliged to think of pay- j 
iug its way; for it is a nation too udviuicod, too rich, too 
highly complex, not to regard national bankruptcy with 
dismay, and it cannot feed confident of paving its way very 
cosily in case of a second disiistrous war. Fnmce, in short, 
cannot help luiving mud) time and occasion to reflect before 
she really commits herself to the war of lovcngo which it is 
(90 easy to talk of. No soiisible French man cun fail to cee 
that it will bo didicuU to make much out of a war of revenge, 
oven if it is undertaken. Germany is taking every }X)ssible 
procaution ; Princo Bismakcx has kindly undertaken to work 
tho Luxemburg Railway, so os to save every one else tho 
txoublo of doing so ; the Grnnan reserves axe being increased ; 
ovou the impregnable fortifications of Metz arc Ixdng improved, 
ao as to come up to the German standard of perfection. Germany 
will be made richer by ail tlio uioney Franco pays hex, by 
the BtimuluB given to industry and adventure, tmd by tho 
influence of a liberal commercial policy ; while Fnmeo, during 
the interval of preparation, will be feeling tlie pressure of 
new and very heavy taxation, and will bo cramped by a 
policy of Protection. The moro it is looked into, the more it 
will be aeoi^by the French tlmt a war of levongo is not a 
tjiing to bo (quickly or lightly taken up; uud &ough this 
does not Sit all show that tho French will not run tho risk, it 
ahows tfw t they oaimot act at once ; and if time is gained, the 
v^iah for a war with Germany may possibly die away. 



AMERIO.^ 

ahawar of Govarument to Mr. DmiuaLi^ question 
IM hata probably aupplied the latest 

" ou ^ coBtroveray. One 


member of the IIouso of Repraseiitalivei has lu^ the eem^ag^. 
to propose a Resolution recommending the ebimdasimeDit of 
the indirect claims, and disapproving the dbotrines of 
national law which are propounded in the Gaacu Hr. Petebs 
might have quoted in supj^t of hia niation the imanltuotu 
vote by which, in the Thirty-ninth Congress, the House of" 
Representatives uflirmed the expediency of la^lj extending 
the liheilies of neutrals at the expense of bolligerents. Tbi 
Resolution was, as might have been expected, forxnaUy refer^Nd 
to tho Committee on Foreign Aifairs, and there can be no 
doubt that both Houses of Congress will concur with the 
Government in waiting i'or the presentation at Geneva of the 
English counter Case. No censure could be too strong for any 
blunder or ambiguity which ^ould give the Genevit Tribuiial 
an opportunity of deciding directly or indirectly on theadmia- 
sibility of the disputed claims. In ordinary cases Englishmen 
are accustomed to trust their Government to protect the 
national honour and safety, and in this instance they have no 
choice. Experience lias shown the readiness of an astute 
adversary to profit by excess of confidence ; and up to tho 
prenent time the Amcnciin Government adheres to its 
extromo pretenaions, widi tho support of a popular opinion 
winch is directly opposed to the expressed conviction 
of the most inteliigont politicians. The audacious usserliuii 
of a violent Republican partisan residing in England, that 
his countrymen generally believed tliat the Treaty covered 
the indirect claims, has been repeatedly and indignantly oon- 
tradictod in America; though it was scarcely necessary to 
expose tho inaccuracy of a writer who had at the same time 
attributed to the English Commissioners a complicity with the 
supposed interpretiition of the Treaty which would on their 
pait have been utterly fraudulent. Evidence has been un- 
expectedly lurnished that the uuderstanding of the American 
Government itself agreed on the most imporUnt point with 
the o.xplanations given to tlio House of Lords by Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Russell. The Nation has published tlie 
f'rmfideutial Memorandum of Instructions'’ addressed by 
the Government of the United States to the counsd who 
were employed to draw tho C^o. In addition to the claims 
of individuals, estimated at 2,600,000/., the framers of the 
Cuso are directed to chum reimbursement of the outlay on tlie 
pursuit and capture of the Confederate cruisers, and also re** 
nnbui'semeut of the outlay caused by the increased premium 
and enhanced freights resulting from tlio special risk 
growing out of tlio operations of rebel cruisers fitted out 
** m Eiiglibli ports.” Tke monstrous demand of damages 
for tho pretended prolongation of the war eiilier bad not 
then occurred to llio mind of tlie SfCiUkTARY of State, or it 
hud been deliberately rejected. It seems tliat the prepara^ 
lion of the Case was entrusted exclusively to Mr. Bancroft 
Davis, wlio iimy possibly Imve consulted the wishes of his 
employers 111 the rude and oifenaive tone of his indictment or 
iiivectiie against England. When he inserted tho claims for 
the expenses of a year and a half of war, be appears to have 
exceeded his instructions, though his expectation that any 
demand, however outragioius, would bo ratified and adopted 
by ihu Government has been justified by the result. It haa 
indeed often been pointed out that tho claim has the up* 
I)€araucc both oi' an ailerthought and of an empty xhotorkal 
llourish ; but, if the Nation has been oorrsctly informed, the 
Treaty bus been rendered nugotorv by tlie voluntaiy pro- 
ceeding of an unauthorised agent* ft is not altogcihor a oause 
for regrot that the draughtsman over-reached himsell^ and 
huified tlio design of his employers. The claim for tho expense 
of pursuing Uie cruisers is countoni&ooed by die language of 
die Frotoool of the 8th of May, though it is not included in 
the provisions of the Treaty. The demand for indiieot 
diuiiuges on account of freight and premiums is wholly 
warruuted cither by the terms of the Treaty by the kaa 
ibrniai trutisaciions of tho Commission. Acoocdi&g to one 
American osinnaie, the claim for increased froi^t atid iMar* 
once would have amounted to to^ooo^oooL ; aod yet it mtm 
be feared tliat, in ite deferential anxiety fat flnnnttisAmi ||4. 
English Government might perhaps nave oodtmiited thid 
grievous error of subniitiiug tlis claim to arbilmimi if it Idtf 
not been accompanied by Mr. Bancroft 1 >av^ irBA 
of 50Q,coo,ooo/, tor the proJae^tion of tilt Md** Sim 
writer in the Nation asks the iwasonaUt qtttslioiii ^ Whaitiiiir' ' 
« U» pe^plo^ Ois UttiM btaUM, if Oqr SKi «mMMl 
bdorehuud; wmiUl omaiBMd Me 
. Bword'i poiiat, everytitiog iriucii Mr. lUi 
“ toy in a oouttovniny widk * IMn te . 

“ aU>luteJ|y by mgr jWMrtOTM, iSSA IS wSV 
"maker Not 
of Uw Uiuto4' 
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I ill the Omni» rafiAaiitie refrali^^ 

euMMiafe Mr. BAKoeorr pAvm nmjr or my not 

turn undmliwl tbs nmomg of the Ttmty. It ie erideiil 
he faUy xfodsaitCfoi the temper of the Amerkea Gorem* 
meat 

For Ihe pTMemt die queetton of the maioteiieiioe or ebim* 
domneot <rif the TroMy occupiee e smalier ahare of attention 
in the United Stetea than the prospects of the Preaidendai 
eleedoii. Engiiahmen have no reason to prefo one party ot 
one eaiididate to another ; but a contest which a wrba the 
intereat of a pqwerful nation k always worth attentive notice^ 
The State eleoticms of the last two months have proved that 
the Bepublioan aaoendenoy in the Nortliem States is main* 
tained or oonfirnied ; but it is suggested 'that tlie triumphs of 
the pextT are not a cause of unmiaed satisfaction to tlie sup* 
portera of General Giuirr, who will almost certainly be 
nominated by the regular liopublican Convention at Jrhila- 
deljdiia. If the Doinocrata had carried Connecticut, New 
Ham^ue,and Khode Island, the Uepublicans would have had 
a strong motive for suppressing or adjourning their internal 
dissensions. Tho considerable section of the i>arty which dis- 
trusts General Ghamt and disupprovos of hia policy pro- 
bably not be prepared to proinoto or to permit the defeat of 
his pretensions by a Democratic candidate. As it becomes 
more and more evident that a profosaed Democrut has no 
chance of success, the Hepublican malcontents may rensouably 
expect to carry a candidate of tbeir own by tho aid of Demo- 
cratic votes which would otherwise be thrown away. Some 
of their leaders have determined to hold a semrate Conven- 
tiott at Cincinnati, which will bo attended by a powerful 
Bepublicau minority. Those who, like Mr. Sumnku, arc per- 
sonally hostile to the Prcsidknt, will co*o{)cr«ito with the 
advocates of political purity and of Civil Service Uotbrni. 
General Gfum' has been unlucky in the connexion of several 
of his family and friends wdth corrupt trmisactionH, and ho has 
himself deliberately ujted his patronage tor election purposes, 
without regard to the fitness or character of his nomiuccB. 
One of tlie moat disrepumblo elecCian inunagexs in the United 
States was for a long tiino mamtained in tho office of Collector 
of tho Customs at Now York, and in that aipacity ho perpe- 
trated a scandalous job for the benefit of one of tho Phksident*s 
military dopondeiits. A brotlier of General Bijtlf.h, also of 
doubtful roptUation, has recently been appuirited to a corre- 
i^nding post at New Orleans, wliero a brotlter of Gencml 
Graft’s has already made himself conspicuous by al>use of his 
official jjowors for political pur|>oscs. If tho Cincinnati Ooiiveii- 
tlon can select a candidate < ugreeoble to a numerous section 
of the Kepublican piirty, and not abnoxious to the DornoeratH, 
the liopes of General Grant and his friends ojuy ]^>Hsibly bo 
disappointed. 

There is no reason to «uppo.so lliat tho foreign policy 
of tlie Union will bo affected oitlier by tlie re-election 
of General GnA.NT or by tlie success of any fortunate rival ; 
but it is barely possible that the Govern uient timy bo 
Jess indis|>QS(Kl to retract a pre[*oste{*ous demand wheu its 
fate is beyond tho iinmediato reiich of laailile criUcluni or 
misrepresentation. Some scrupulous voters may perhaps 
alienated from tlie cause of General Grant by tho |)ervcrso 
conduct of Ids Governnieut in rendering usoIohs tlm 'JVeaty on 
which a part of its reputation rested; but a iar uioru 
numerous section of the community would resent any 
acknowledgment of error which might be supfiosed to involvo 
national humiliation. For the present Uie Alabama question 
exercises no infloenos on the [irogrcM of the contest. The 
division in the Kepubtiesa ranks is mainly caused by the 
genemi reaction against the ourmpt practices which had till 
lately been regarded as eometliing between ii permissible 
aiunne^ and a joke. The fiili of Tw£xd and Bweexr was 
the lifit rssnh of the just and taidi|f indignaticn of the re- 
speetable dtiatm of New York ; and it has not been ibrgotten 
that Mcarnf^ the late CoUeotor, was a partner with Twerd in 
eome of his apecniations; The trsasHer of tho direction of the 
Erie Kailway from Gomun and his associstos to a more credit- 
able body ia vsmtfdad as saother diaeoumgimeat d* fraud, 
thpugh It whs efiectad by queetkmsible and irregular meane. 
It is intanatHig to loa^ that Gootn bad dieeounted hie 
om friUt by laigely Iho fiee which was cer- 
tain to ensne on m of hhneelf and Us aeeom** 

lilieeB. The iMst proof «f the atimigtb of tho S|^taiioii against 
.oomndpmotioesUw boos the aoeepetnod ^ ^ PWunstnr 
Untoa^ of tho Civil vKoi^rhio 'BUMla wh It Is not 
to he soi^oced that he would i^piem of a htrwhmh 
vtonld intorfiffo with tho Umwnm tiheiti 

ha fo«iws,pdtis it were eviteittiMt dm 
booommg tomposnrUff 4oA pMi^ 


n ItttEtiiately ehnneoted wtth ttk dwoneky cf Now 

York sad Femunrlvanhu ^bo 

were hfrowh by ffis Udmame oT m 

■evend States profited ^ dm Uomehiy 
to pcottpy the prindpid cAoesi ana, as a nAhmat oPhMqiumos, 
to plnnoer the public propj^y* Boms oC dhi BifmbUQim 
seoedere, and especially Mr. SenKfia, aremore irikitet& hostUe 
thou the PRfisiDKirr to tbs white population of die Soafhom 
States; but many members of die Convention at Cittdttond 
will disapprove of einlieszlcment in South Carolina as strong^ 
ns if it wore perpotratad in Now York. The English speoMsr 
has no difficulty* in observing the strictest neutrality in dm 
contest. The PaestDENT and his SscuKTAar of Statk luee 
responsible for the insulting and iniquitgus Alabama Case ; 
ana two of tho bitterest opponents of General Grant, Mr. 
Bcuneu and Mr. Griielky, tue among the most implacable 
enemies of England. At present the clianoea incline to the 
candidate who will command the sorvioos of the regular Be- 
publican organimtion, including the professional ]^»olitioiuns 
and managers of tho party. The nomination at Pliilsdelphia 
wuli proliably be uuautinous ; and die secoders have not yet 
fixed on their candidate. It will be useless for the minority 
of tho party to provoke a contost, unless they are assured of die 
united support of tho Democratic votors. At the last oleotiou 
tho Democrats formed two-fifths of the entire oonstituenoy, 
and perhaps they may still lie equally numerous ; wliile, m 
default of a policy or a candidate of their own, they may join 
in tho attack of tho Lilieral UopuliUoans on General Grant; 
but the section of dissidents which follows Mr. GnEKLRY will 
perhaps bo rei>clled by the free-trade dootriues which are 
Itkoly to find acueptaiice at Cincinnati. 


THE GOVEUXMENT AND THE BALLOT WU-. 

T he Government is gotling into a mctM with tho Ballot 
Bill, and tho lault is entirely ita own. Its supporters aro 
as steady as ever. They aro nsuly to vote, and do vote 
punctually and strongly whuuever Uioy aro asked. The 
Opposition luiiko «»carce]y any but fair criticisms. But 
the Ministers do not know and cannot conduct their own 
Bill. They have not thought over tho details of a mea- 
sure tho very nature of which is such that its merits must 
lie in its details. They receive suggostions aud discufis 
them as men would do who hu<i never tliought over the 
working of the Bsiiot Bill at all. They cauiHit see 

diuir ivny to rojectiug iho views of others or to defending 
their own, heoauso they havo really no oi>ini<m one way or 
liio other. Two examples from the debates of this week will 
piiuw the way in which they conduct tboir busiueiis, and bow 
they waste the time of tho House and tho country, and nul- 
lify the strength of the Liberal party, by their extraordinary 
want of iiainstaking and decision. On Monday night Sir 
CiiARLi.s Dilke proposed that tho hours of voting should be 
from eight to eight. Tliis was a {Xiint to which public attention 
has been repeatedly directed, and as to which it might have been 
expected that the Govorument would have oomo to a distinct 
conciu'^ion by which they were propurod to abide ; but it soon 
a[qv^rod that they wore in a very vague and hazy state of 
mind on the whole subject. Mr. Fokstrii opposed Bir CuaRlkb 
Dilxk’s proposal on tho ground that to vote ailer four o'clock 
would be to vote wheu it was dark, and that to vote in the 
dark ivould encourage personation and popular tumults. 
Tho Ballot was, bo said, an ex|>eniJient, and no one could say 
exactly how it would work, and it would bo very unwise to com* 
plicate tlio first trial of its provisions by extending thohours no as 
to admit now causes of doubt and disturbance. There was 
much to be said for and against this view, but at any rate it 
was n view which the Government might reasonably take, 
and which, if adhered to, would have closed its discussion. 
Tho House only wished to support tlie (iovomment in any 
reasonable view, and to get on with business. A proposal to 
extend the hour of polling in boroughs to five o’clwk was re- 
jected, although, as five is the hour in counties, this scorae^l n 
not unreasonable proposal, exoept that it would not luivo hocij 
of the slightest benefit to the workman. Another projHJsal 
to make six the hour of closing wws os spcctlily rojectoiJ, 
and the Government wouM not havo loafl any difficulty 
whatever in luMiping the hours as they are now, only 
that meet unfi>riiuia«cTy Mr. WiWTSitCAO wiggcsted thst it was 
not always dark at four, and that tho polling might be ailowcu 
,10 go on to sunset. This took the funny of Mr. Fou^sa, and 
kasuddeidy iiiMltetbe wa^ all for emmet fixing tho limit. 
But it was poimedoiit that the stm sots at very dlObreut hours 
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OH iho lamo day in diflTerent parts of the United Kingdom, 
nod that if the ohjoct of keeping the poll open at long aa pos- 
aiblo was to let the working people vote aftea their hours of 
work are over, the time of the year when an election was held 
would decide whether workmen should be able to vote or not. 
A miui who could vote in summer could not vote in winter. 
This objection scorns to us fatal to the proposal. The preri^at'i ve 
of dissolution, which is one of the most viduable the Crown 
retains, would be seriously crippled if a popular cry were 
raised and liaised to, aa it would almost certainly be listened 
to, that elections when the days are short are unfair to the 
poor. Mr. Forster was puzzled, and ho finally ended by 
saying that he could not make up his mind at all. ile did not 
know whether sunset ought to be the limit, and if it was to 
bo the limit, ho did not know how to frame the clause 
making it the limit. All ho could do was to aak the House 
to go on with something else, and then he promised to think 
the matter over, and make up his mind if he could. 

On Thursday night Mr. Lcatium moved an amendment to 
the third clause, making it penal on the part of the voter to 
display his voting^paper in such a manner as to show to any 
person tho name of any candidate for whom ho has or has not 
voted ; and he supported his proposal on tho ground that it 
was necessary to prevent papers boing shown, or else tho 
olcctionooring agent might know how the voter had voted, 
and tlius bribery would be as rampant aa over. Mr. Foustek 
said that tho provision had been ^^inadvertently omitted’* in 
tho Bill, and immediately accepted tho umendmont. But ho 
was not to be let off so easily as he may have hoped. The 
punialiment which was to bo attached to wilfully showing 
’tlio paper was two gears’ imprisonment. Tho obj colion was at 
once raised that this was a very severe punishincnt, and that, 
as a new criminal offence . was boing created, tho words 
creating it sliould bo perfectly clour. Tho Solicitok-Gkneuai. 
on the spot offered words which he said would romovo all 
doubt ; but an ingenious critic at once showed that tlioy made 
an ofience of whut might boa perfectly harmless act. This lod 
to a further consideration of tne amount of penalty to bo in- 
dicted, and Mr. M^Cullaoh Torrkns suggested that tlm only 
penalty should be that tho vote sliould bo rejected. On this Mr. 
Forster, who a few moments proviously had accepted without 
tho slightest demur the proposal to make the penalty two 
years’ iinprisonment, now turned round and suggested tliut 
the penalty should be a pecuniary one. It had, he said, 
been a pecuniary one in the Bill of last year, and tho clause 
of last year’s Bill would have been, ho added, repeated in this 
year's ^ill had it not boon for the inadvertent omission of 
whicli vo^had spoken. Mr. Lkatuam declined to ncccdc to 
tliis, on UJO ground that ^ fine of ton shillings, tho amount 
propoaod, would not deter the voter at all, as it would be 
paid for him by those who wore bribing him. Tho Govern- 


ment was evidently utterly at soa, and on Mr. Liddell 
moving tlmt progress should bo reported, ** in order to enable 

tho Government to consider what course they would really 
** advise,” Mr. Gladstone rose, and said that he was dis- 
posed to accept the motion to report progress. He thought 
that tho objection to the penalty proposed by Mr. Leatuam, 
and adopted in the first instance by Mr. Forster, was sound, 
but the Government could not at once make up its mind 
whether to recommend tliat a peoimiory fino should be inilicted, 
as Mr. Forsteu had on behalf of the Government proposed 
during tho discussion, or that tlie punishment should bo impri- 
soumont, but limited to three monUis. This was the end of tho 
disoussion, and what liad happened deserves careful notice. A 
provision essential, as tho Government owned, to tho working 
of the Bill hful been inadvertently omitted. Then tho Govern- 
xaaxit blindly accepted an umondment, creating an offence and 
punishing It most sovcrcly . Then they had to acknowledge that 
the offence was not properly defined, and that the punishment 
was too severe. Then tlioy proposed u punishment. They were 
brought to confess tliat tho punishment would be 
totally inadequate ; and at lust they had to throw Uieinaelvos 
on the mercy of the House, to avow tliat they had not the 
slightest idea what tlicy meant or whut tlicy could recom- 
mend} and begged to be allowed to tliink over tlio matter, 
and see what course they could, after reflection, advise to be 
pursued. 

This is all very serious. Tho position of the Ministiy is 
lowered} their command over the House is lost, personal 
fospegt for them dies away, when it is found that they 
oeunm lead and guide because they themselves are wilfully 
blind, ^ve not set themselves to see. They do not 

l^W ^ Session has or has 

Mt ^ ctm^dered ihe most 

discussion. subject of the penalties' 


to be inflicted for tran^greaidoiui against the Act was 
discussed at length last Session, and yet an essential 
clause which apjieared in lost year’s Bill is now discovered 
to have been inadvertently omitted. They have not dwelt 
enough upon tho consequences of their measure to be able to 
decide whether a transgressor shall pay ten shillings or be 
imprisoned for two years. They want ume to consider points 
now, in the middle of the discussion of the Bill, which ought to 
have been carefully considered and finally settled be£>re the 
Bill was brought on. There is something ridiculous and 
humiliating in tho discovery that a Ministry .which for two 
years has hud the subject of the Ballot before it has not 
even considered what should bo tlie limit of the hours of 
polling, and Low atterapta to make bribery jx)88iblc by getting 
the elector to show to the candidate’s agent now he votes shall 
be frustrated. Why is tliis ? It is simply because the 
Minister who has charge of the Bill has not given his 
mind to tho subject, And because the Prime Minister has 
not taken care to see that proper attention should be given 
to the construction ^of the details of tlic Bill. Mr. Forster 
is an able man, and pcrlectly competent to understand 
and work out the details of a Ballot Bill, if only he 
would take the trouble and give liimself enough time. 
But he has his own department to attend to, and it is a de- 
partment which requires of iiim incesaint labour and attention. 
Consequently he takes up the Ballot Bill exactly as a fashion- 
able lender at the Bar takes up his brief in one of the many cases 
in which he deigns to make his appearance for an hour or so. 
He skims through his instructions, and trusts to his junior, and 
to his own sharpness and audacity to pull him thi-ough. But 
the House of Commons cannot be led us a skilful barrister 
hopes to lead a Court or a jury. It insists on having every 
detail explained and defended. It wants to bo under the 
guidance of a Minister who has evidently thought over every 
point, who has made up his mind, and who can c.Kplain and in- 
sist on tho conclusions at which ho has arrived. Thu Ministry 
had fair >varning. They suffered last Session severely enough 
from exactly tho same negligence tliey are displaying Uiis 
Session, and then they turn round and complain of the 
House of Commons for wantonly obstructing the despatch of 
public business. Nothing can bo more unfair, and the 
Opposition, which is not tongue-tied, quickly and pointedly 
sliows that it is unfair. Unless Mr. Gladstone wishes u> 
SCO Ids Ministry fail to pieces entirely through its own 
fault, it is time for him to set to work earnestly to 
repair tlie mischief that has already been done. He knows 
well enough how a Bill should be pre}>ared and advocated. 
There was none of tlie uncorUiuty, tho vacillation, und the 
negligence in tho conduct of his two great Irish measures 
which are now killing tho Ballot Bill. Of course a Prime 
Minister cannot be always doing tho work of other people, 
lie must leave much to his subordinates, and cannot be always 
prompting, advising, and controlling tliem. But there are 
occasions when he must come to tlio rescue and strive 
earnestly to restore the credit of his Government ; and such a 
crisiB has now come. A few more incidents such as those of 
Monday and Thursday, und the discredit of tho Ministry 
would bo irretrievable. 


THE LAST OF THE COMMEBCIAL TREATY. 

ri'lHE Correspondence between the Eugliah and French 
X Governments which has resulted in the denunciation 
of tlio Commercial Treaty represented throughout its course a 
wide difference of opinion which k on both sides suilablv 
veiled in phrases of diplomatic courtesy. When the negoti- 
ations commenced in the course of lost summer, it was uncer- 
tain whether tho proposed inodificatioDS of the tariff would 
be sufficiently important to bo resisted ; and some irritation 
would probaUy have been caused by an absolute refh^ on 
the part of the English Government to enter on the dkeus- 
sion. It was impt^ble to dispute the aaiertion that a great 
increase of revenue had been rendered indispensabk lo 
France by the German war and its oouseqaenceas aod, al- 
though Customs duties imposed for fiscal purposes ^ve tdhaa 
a protective effect, it was possible that taxes mi^t be ang- 
gested which would cause comparatively little interlimBoa 
with commercial int^ourse. Acoordfingly, Lord Oluimiuv 
offer proper resarvatious, expressed hk wilBiigiieas tnixmaiJer 
any plan ^ alteration of the TMfy widda might be pro-/ 
}x)sod ; ana oh several occaeions ho tequcsled that Ibej 
might be rodooed into the %im of n dnoghl 
When at a bter period he HmtA ohjeidiaiai of ] 
to the. propoaed increase of ratei^ the 
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imOitera littlia ov nothinff to a gnat iatraier ia Norfolk or tlie 
Lothians whobhor hia uuidJmrd holda hia pvopot^ in foe or 
under aottloment or ctikili. lot baa flonrii^mg diatricto and 
on amaii oatatea a life tenant ma^ fiNM|piiitly bo unable to lay 
out capital in irDproKenenia ; but it would be a great mutake 
tO' iiatume that ownera in fee have, ae a general rule, spare 
money to diepoae o£ Mr. Dkmueli enjoyed an opportunity 
of lowering' a newspaper reporter who had from amiable 
motivea pohlieliied an uocount of tho discreditable con- 
ditiou of oertaia oottagea at llogUenden. It appeared 
that the houieii had been erected by a speculative tiwiemuau, 
who owned no other property m the neighbourhood* and 
who was wholly untriitiuueiJed by entails. Much stress 
was laid in the debate on u recent statement of Lord Lekuy’s, 
to Ao elTect that with skilfui cultivatioa the produce of the 
land might be doubled. But, as Mr. Bead remarked, tl>e 
<|UQBtion is not whether lurger crops could be raised, but 
whether tlic necossoiy outlay would yield an adequate return. 
As the friction of a carriage and the resistance of waU^r to a 
vessel increases in a progressive ratio with tho speed, it may 
possibly bo found that still higher iarniing would return a re- 
duced porcentfigo on capital The small hMemish hirius which 
produce* largvv crops than any otlior cultivated land employ a 
hir greater proportionate amount of labour than tho large 
English bold i figs. Mr. h'owLEii complained tliat iu Knglund 
only two inilhoiis of persons orti engaged in agriculture; 
but hu couid soorccly have contended that it would be 
dosirable to double the number of lalK>uoors for the purpose 
of increasing tlio produce of tho land by a third or a fourth. 
In any other hraiich of industry the highest proportion of 
roBulta to expenditure, either of money or labour, would 
be regarded as tlio most satisfactory economic condition. 
Tbo rapid progress* of manuiocturing industry has not 
increased the number of workmen iu the same proportion 
with proiits, or even with the total amount of wages. U'ho 
tenure of laud by owners has littlo or no Gonno.xiua witli die 
claims for tenant-right whioli wore prefixed by some of the 
speakers* Under tlio Irish Land Act tho lauvUord has bcooiue 
little more, tlinn an onoumbsanoer or oonuiUmt ; and ii* the 
some ay stem wera adopted in Bngland, property in load/Hould 
become iisaimiJatod to porsonaltyi in the distribution of which, 
accorduig tu Mr. Fowleii, no public interest is concerned. It 
is indeed scarcely probable thot settlcaneuts of perscuoJty will 
be permitted by law wlien lifr ostatea in land are abolished ; 
but there is ibitunaUdy no lessee to claim a slmre in the 
ownomhip of ntocks or shuses. 

Some of the op])oueut6 of Mr, Fowler’s motion dwelt on 
tlie well-known fact tliut settlements and wills almost always 
include a i)owor of aide ; but where tho trustees are roquireil 
to invest the proceeds in land, the effect of the instruxiiout 
iu tying up u part of the taUU loud in the countiy is tlio 
samo as if alienation were absolutely prohibited. It is un- 
doubtedly tiniu that a largo acrouge is constantly on sale ; but, 
on tlio other hnifd, there are extensive districts, iudtiding many 
parts of tlio metixmolis, in which it is almost impussibio to 
purchase a frecholu. The ojyeruttons of Lund and Building 
Societies are confined to comparatively siuuH plots of land ; 
and they otlcr no iaoilities to those who may wish to become 
iVcehuld farmers, or to posaesH villas, ivith fifty or a hundred 
acres of adjacent land. In ail oases except that of an occupier 
of a house who is also tho owner, land is an expensive luxurys 
and the malu rciwon of tho luxmmulation of great estates is 
tho lrcMiU'*rit inability of sxualf proprietors tu retain tho least 
produciivo kind of investment; yet it must bo remomberod 
that luoro or wealthy persona fonn a numerous class in 
England, and that a farm which would afford a scanty nmin- 
tonanco to an ordinary freeholder would often be a desirable 
poasossioii fur a thriving trader. It seems highly probable 
that a larger iiorlam of land w'oidd bo habitually bought and 
sold il the oNponsjos of transfor were smaller, uiid if many 
largo eatatoa wore not artilicially protooted fnoiu division. 
The strongest objection i.o tho present lav^ is derived 
from tho uncuvuiinty of title, ie riot only an evil 

in' itBoll, but an inevitublo causo of exponso to vendors 
Olid purchasers. Mv. Gukooisv, who is well a\X[Uaintod 
with tho‘ subject, stated with pcifect truth that the costli- 
ness 6f transitu* allhcta estates in fbc as well us seitlod 
ptopbrties; but it is only because limited , and complicated 
ostietcs are allowed by law to oxist that it beeumos noces- 
Slfry to entor into a minute investigation of a title which 
Otttmot bo kuoum, until it is examined, to convey abso- 
lu^ ownorship. In Pranoo, and in many other Cuntiueutai 
ochnatcibs, tho n^orndbr of iRud is effected as obeaply as tho oab 
ofii shftW, boesui^ lbs purchaser has no uood to look 

bljhpud thh oBistfstbis «nd immediam owner. In England, on 
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ffie coBlwry, is is sfdiiiasily iwiwMiiry to diAai# 1 lMi tMw 
through two 00 tbieo gtnesMOiifl, wiidtb fC^ 
ship m ffw is aot bur&nsd widtRsf Hasltsd sstatti. Itwmfho 
oon&dsiitly Msarrsd that mka 

chsaply offimtsd if trasis and wvbesioiis aadlib oSHtss wars 
abolished, or ooDsolidatsd into simptoownaiihip; baSthfivaara 
different opinioas as to die afflimt of increased frotey of tisaaifer 
611 the distribution of land. Tbs grant propsieteni^ who sow efc 
present the most eager pmebaatts, might perhaps eacisnd 1^heb^ 
monopoly ii‘ their less wealthy nei^boura were ataray# at 
liberty to accept tempting offers. It is seldom advintawMSMi 
to struggle agslust economlo tendencies, but those who oojeot 
to ontuils use a doubtful argument idheni th^ demand" addi«- 
j tional facilities for the sobdiviBion of land, 
i Mr. Wrkn Hossyns and some other opponents of the emsS- 
ing system would draw the line of estates in remainder 
lives in being, to the exclusion of unborn (diildren. Althottjj^ 
tlicre may be somotliing to be said for this propoisd, the pro* 
i hibition of marriage settlements except as far ae thW provide 
I ibr jointure would bo a shock to the habits and fsehiigs of 
I tlie upper and middle clsascs. The great majori^ of* settle- 
j meiits relate to personalty, with which it is not at present 
I intended to module ; and it would bo difficult to< prevent a 
i Jandownor from making a provision for hie daughter^ ohiidroa 
' while tho capitalist was at liberty to found a ff^ly. It may 
possibly hexeailer bo thought expedient to reeogoise no 
oiaim to any kind of property except that of the owner iu 
poffsoasion; but if so harsh and violent a change in the present 
Jaw and praotioe is ever to be effected, it can only be 
alter long preparation. It miglit be more practicable to 
assimilato land to personalty by a method which would 
largely promote simplicity of titio and cheapness of transfer. 
When a testator or settlor wishes to secure the trans- 
mission of |)oraoiial ]>roperty to his unborn desceudauts^ 
he is compollod to roly on tlio integrity of trustees or 
perhaps on the authority ot the Court of Chancery. The 
purchaser of stocka or shares which may form a part of 
tlid settled property is content with the ezeoution of the 
transiur by the registered owner. Nearly all Companiea 
decline to notice a trust or to register any holder ex- 
excepl as absolute owner. If the trustee has committed a 
fraud, or exceeded his powers, tho beneficial owner has no 
rouiudy except against tho deihultor. Tfie.presumption that 
tho possessor of personal property is also the lawful 
owner is not applied to realty* Tho beneficial owner 
is entitled, not to on equivalent for land which may 
have been wrongllilly alienated by his trustee^ but to 
the laud itself, in whatever bands it may be found; 
and consequently a purchaser must satisfy himself in evcory 
instauoe that the vendor has power to sell. If tho legad 
owner, as he is called, were in all cases auffiorised to 
a comploto title, it may be hoped that fraudulent transfeia 
by txuatoea would rarely occur.* Except where fitnid or 
error was committed, settled and ontaded' estates would,, 
as at inresflut, bo withheld from the market; buk in the. 
meantime the large number of owners who can airaady make* 
a good title would be able to soil the whole oe past sflt 
tlieir pioasujw without iuoujndag the cos! of an eliboaite iiir- 
vostigatio^. 

Mr. Disraeli, according to hta custom, and widi better 
rcosou tlmn on somo other oocaeionB, oppo^ Mr. Fowxjca'e 
motion on incidental grounds. Mr. GLAnsruxe, with due 
official propriety, showed that ffie motiou was unseasofufole,., 
inasmuch na it related to a part of a laxger question. Ih waa 
necessary, he said, to dispose of the law of intestnte p rope r t y 
with ^vhieh the Government lias promised to deid, before 
meddling with the powers of making settlementa mid entaib ; 
and on the Whole it would be desirable that Mk, Bowutit 
oliould withdraw his motion, on tho aasurance thatltte import- 
mice of the subjedi was duly apinreciated. It is satnfoetDiy 
to observe that Mk Guahstvms is gradoi^ 
the. mconvenioDce of hasty and unnecessary 
tinct or semi-exfinot ^'olcaaocB are mxM lesO ndo- 
oluevoua than in their former state of peniodScal erapdoti. 
By declaring itself against, settkmmits tlm GoTeKomant 
would have mads few IHends, and would have akuBtusd. . 
a laiige; and powerftil class of the communi^# b 
hotter that landed prop^ and psoperly In 
simuld not be meddled with, exiocmt when the (Brnfoodiieiik oT 
the day thmke il necessary and taaibb. lo piopoea dWdtb 
logisla&cm* If only oue kind of ownsnUp were 
by the law as aflbcSng the righto 
be little in at Ihst eatabfidfieB n 

tion, tuffi laiffiowneibiwo^^^ le 
able value of th^ estate^ abme , 
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often and aatattallr aaren on dm «f»«fc«T ofm pfoaa ewalon of policy ariucli arort aooMr or later be forced npoa It. |l 
ofdiaNiinola^eZr aad^lZtanp^ at one time d»t die quarrel benweo dia 

taDtiooiatSIl!^ l^miataktt aa^eTeaa andpoUeref capital and die {.egielatuie mialit prove to repniaeiit an 
If. Tnaaak aona TriTi mr 1"f". it ia only iuat to ad^t timt Moally hopehae bteaoh between Uie oryital and tbe ooontiT'* 
be hadfwd •Hnmd forpaide when be entered the Blyede ea « dap ^ bm ao, ^ jaeue of the <mteat might kmg have 
Preaident afSia Franks B e p wWte If he hea defended aome retnainod doubtful, if die pruvmoea bed aoubined to puniah 
bed oatiaeskbftUfotiiiMi ha baainaoma degree atoned for hie Paris for ite Bopublican exosHwaby aolomuly degrading it to 
arror by the pertinacity with which he aaaailed the partionlar the level ot one of dieir own towns, it would liavo been a 
bod oeiw with which ^ «>*««» will in fiituie Tie ohiefly aaeo. oonfliot between uumliers on tbe one tide end phyaioal edvau- 
KerouoH UI. tiiowad a true instinct as to character tngee and kmg poaMwian on the other. Prohablr luiture and 
when heawgled out M. Thims as the man whom it wes of moat history would still have won ; tor Fiance, willi Parie sulking 
moment to heap out of the Corps Ugialatif. Politicians whose in tbe cold, would be very unlike the Fcauoe to wldeh 
WM not wren diagmaed might find Uieiz way Frenchmen have boon acoustomed, and they would in 
t hi^fv without tbe authoritiM thinking it worth while to offer time have oome to tool that, though a <Coart may be aat 
any very aotiva opposition. But at racoenivo elections the up <tt Ghent or Antwerp, a eopitul is leas easily moved, 
whole power of the Government wna atmined to prevent M. But they muat have bad time to uool before thia simple truth 
!niiEB80 letnm for Park Events have justified the catimato would have beoome apparent to them, and in the iotonml new 
which waatheo token of him. Hia was not the tiand that dragged intereeto would have jgtown up, end a local praforonoe might 
the Empire down— N apoleon III. had at least the privilege have been ereated in tovour of the city on which the otioiee of 
of being bis own executioner— but hia was tiie head that saw the provinoes bed fallen. Ae it is, liowever, there is no sign 
ito real weakaeas, and the voice that moat consistently pro- that upon this queatiou the Aawmldy ri^eecnted aoylhing hut 
that weakneae to the French people. The Perlia- itoelf The country aoMptt the deciaion of the .u^jorily to 
mentaxy resurrection which distiitguished the^ last years of remain at Venailles, just aa it ncoepta any other of tiieir 
nipaar imm ms mainly his work, ana the EnpEHon's dislike, or decisione— as knowing, that is, that they are of no pormanent 
his own superior foresight, kept him clear of all coumlicity value. It is a striking testimony to ths indiffereBos witli which 
with the useless efforts of 1^ Enile OLLivinn. M. Tuiebs the Assembly ie regaled, tiiat no one Is troubled liecause the 
bided his time, and when his time came it brought his long Pbesident has not the power of diasoiving it. If tlio Assembly 
delayed reword with it. AiiCer the capitulation of Paris it really expreaaed .the opinion of Franee, the Kepublicon miiiorit)'- 
wae to M. Tbieiis that the natian turned by common consent, would naturally bo uneasy at tho inability of the Ihqiulilictui 
as to the sole deposit of Parliamentaty traditions. Upon PoEtunENT to elmllenge or obstruet the action of the majority 
questions of war or finance hi. Tbiebs is tuirrow and old- by meane of on appeal to tlio electors. This inability on tliejMirt 
mooned, but where constitutional policy is concerned he line of M- 'I'auns ereates no anxiety, '(wcauso the Assembly Iws iw 
shown himself singularly apt at learning anew lesson. Ho means oigiKmgefiiKit to itamonaraldcalasiuiations. In so for os 
by a sort of intuition that tlio best cbnnoo for it represents order and Parliamentary gowemmont il lias weight 
Parliamentary government was to clothe it with Uepublicon and authority, for in this reiqicct it is at one with its con- 
forausand for more than a year the old Orleonist etntes- stitueiits. in so for ns it represents anything beymidtiiw, it is at 
man hat ruled a French Bepublic by moans, and in «•«« with the great body of its constituents, ae witli tlio 
spite, of a strongly monarcmcal Assembly. Ho has Executive Goveriunent, and against tbs two contlMBed it is 
had a hard fight of itf and he lias madb not a few ]a>weriesa, except fur delay. And, being powerless axoept for 
mistakes in the course of the conflict. But as yot he has delay, it is powerless except for g<>od. Notl^ wewd lie 
come ofiT conqueror, and Itis first entry into the Elysue was of guinud by an over-liasinr conversion of the Pxcviaiewil Uupublio 
the nature of e conqueror's triumph. In the palace where the into a Itopubliu with tiie provisional elqmeut Iptt out. Tho 
order was signed which neat him to e prison and condemned stability of the country would not beinoMOiwl,<foitoimMisiios 
Fiance to a political elumber of twenty years he appeared os has aliown that in Francs iiermauaut and tomMnury Govern- 
the PiUttUMEirr of a Bepublic which has at least, os it seems, menta arc equally easy to overturn. On tba ct^ hand, much 
been taught not to put its trust in BoNArAitTKs. In tho midst of would be loot by salting up any Govormneat as an o^pmt of 
ruen who ora sobeming to bring bock monarchy in whatever' definite attoek until these hea bean tuna for the Italian to 
o^pe they con getitsooneet, h'e represented U power stronger reoovsr a little from tbe UKiral and pbysioel Mduuwtian into 
tkwn tiuu cf tbe sovereign Assembly— (be p>wcr of a puldic which it wu i^uced by the war, and to glva timpa and 
dpinion whkh he akme estimated rightly in tlie first instance, precision to its ideas atul wishes. 'The existence of tits pMsotit 
and whidt baa continually been justifying his cleamcM of Assembly ensures tltis advantage to France. Votblug wort of 
vision ftom (hat day to tliis. Even among tbe Bepublicana u co»p could enable it to pbty any other port than that 
who meat disliko the mode in which be exerciaos his of a stop-gap, and a coup <F«Cat is not a .w«q^ which a Eegie- 
antbori^ fbece is no longer any distrust of his faithfulness ta lature can well bring to beer against tiie Executive, unions 
the Bepublic. Thoee who believed — and there were many of >f hae osoertauied beforehand that it hoe (be nation at iw bock, 
them in alt sections of French opinion — that ho was only The Bight may be sure, therefore, that the formal appearance 
using Bepublican institatfams os a machine with whico ' k Paris of tbe PmiOEMT of the Bepdbllo is only a prelude 
to level the mad for a restoration, have by this time to the appearance of tlio Assembly on the same stage. Thom 
seen their miaiaka. TIm growing hootiUty of tbe majority of them who are fearful for their own safety may p«rfaa[ia 
of the Assemb^, cnriouoly ahown ia tbe diacuuion dmw comfort from tho reflection iliat, when that day comes, it 
in the Co m m it tee of Parmanenoe, upon this very visit » not likely diat they will any longer make {lart of tho 
to Paris, ia a trib^ fhe meaning of which can hardly be Chamber whose return to the capitol they so much deiirecatc. 
miatokeo. The B^t know dieir firiends, and are wilting to 
leave tbe ehoiee ot means t^vfhioh to prove their friendlineea 

rotj mnCli to their own dieeretioD. - But Id. TruEos does not 

eoafoirm even to this oottvetiiaiitiy elastic standard. That bo VB. GLADSTONE'S SUBBENDER, 

ocoupito the JwsftiMi of a tiftar oootrolfing, in tbe interest TT is diflficult to understand wbjrtiia Gavaanasent sibould 
dtonatiaii,»LM|Matacetftikltno longsr represents tiie natian, JL have so Imm delayed the «mmamaauah.«iftb n r** to the 
haa for aodia time bean gnwrlng eonstaDtiy cieaier, and his Royal Parks BUI wluob Ur. Axjaw mwi iHtihndMd to 
t Paris wifi aufoa it atm more ovident. At ' ■ — 

Fauamr is partly a sso aiat ed with, and partly 
ovcMbadoiiad by, the Asawibly. At Putia the Fbesibemt is 
' aeen ali»% and the foot that m takas his pliM in a c^tal 
which tito Asattofaly daw not stiter, givaa epscial promin^ 
in (fti dnassiMe between the ftepubUcafi Enaotitive end the 
U o u aird M iiia Ikj^tiattite. . 

itlB-tiMmmderful duct some menfben of tite OemmlMee 


^ weak. The opucsitum tqitho mantotowmdd probably 
Uva ^ dMarmaa to the ettltot if .Hue totphuation had 
been oSei^ when tiw BUI waa ,iii|rodMa«il and the Govem- 
M would b^eftad the ndiiwiiage of Bnamiing a distinct, 
deUb^ 1^ eoBBrtent poltoF, WoeStf appearing to 
tradda to the iniMiiiMnfiaw of doaaig<«uw and rioters. 
On M tamm ■h«vii« prohibited 

atoeetug klMlIlllrftl^ his in- 
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terdict when be hoard it rumoured (hat oue of the zealots of 
anarchy hud proclaimed hie intention of trying oonclusions 
with tlie police ; and it will be remembered that somewhat 
similar tactics were followed with regard to a Fenian meeting 
in the Pheenix Park at Dublin. In the case of the Koyal 
I^arks Bill Mr. Gladstone took care that an important state- 
ment should be reserved until he hod received a threatening 
message from a bodv of notorious agitators ; and as the subse- 
quent proposals of the Government proved to be in the nature 
of coucessions, it is not surprising that they should be regarded 
as a terrified surrender under the pressure of intimidation. 
It is not to be supposed that the Ministry were desirous 
of contriving a cheap triumph fur Mr. Oikjck and Mr. Hhad- 
LAUon ; but if ibis hod been their object, they could Itnrdly 
have devised a more ingenious or oifectual method of 
promoting it. Mr. Gladstone protests that the Government 
has neVer changed its policy on this question, and that Mr. 
Ayrton’s statement conveyed merely the ideas which hod been 
entertained from the beginning. The Bill of Inst SesAion in 
its original form did not propose to deal with meetings in the 
Porks, and Mr. Ayrton withdrew it when he discovered that 
it was intended to press the amendment on this point which 
had been introduced by the Select Committee. The present 
meaanre, containing the amendment, was read a first tune on 
February the yth, and was the subject of repeated discussions; 
but it WAS not until April the 4th, after Mr. Gladstone had 
been informed that ho hud lost the confidence of the Friends 
ol‘ the People, and had ceased to bo regarded os one of them, 
that the intention was disclosed of placing tho principal Parks 
in the metropolis at the dispoiuil of tho blustering democrats 
who had publicly burned tlie Bill, and threatened tho Govern- 
ment with defiance if they dared to attempt to carry it into 
effect. It is unfortunate, to say tlie least, that tho Ministry 
did not think it necessary to take tho House of Commons and 
tho public into their coniulence at an earlier period. It is 
not desirablo that encouragement should bo given to the 
idea tliat concessions cun bo extorted by noisy violence ; 
and whatever may have been the designs of the Govern- 
ment in the first instance, it is certain that tlio proposal 
which they have now submitted will be regarded by tho un- 
discriminating multitude as a tribute to successful Intimida- 
tioo, and that unscrupulous agitators will not fail to make tho 
moat of an apparent victory. Mr. Guedalla has lost no time 
in summoning a meeting to celobruto the result of his spirited 
conduct in sending nn insulting incssugo to tho head of tho 
Government ; he considers himself entitled to boast that ho 
told Mr. Gladstone that he would stand no nonsense, and Mr, 
Gladstone took the hint. Mr. Odder, in addressing another 
i^^ng, has also pointed tho moral of the transaction. ** The 
** otfiy way,” he says, ** lor working-men to get power is to 
embarrass those who have it.” Mr. Gladstone can be firm, 
not to say obstinate, enough when he chooses, as, for example, 
m such cases as the Thames Embankment and the Collier 
appointment ; but it is not surprising that his conduct towards 
the politicians of tho taproom and tho pavement should lend 
them to imagine that tliey have only to ask in order to got 
what they wont. 

Mr. Ayrton epigramaticnlly defined tho right of meeting to 
bo tlie right of expressing your opinions treely in n place 
where you havo a right to meet ; but ho added that this did 
not entitle a mob to take possession of any place for which it 
might havo a fancy. It is obvious that if tlio right wore of this 
elastic nature, it might bo discovered that Westminster Abbey, 
or the British Museum, or perhaps the South Kensington halls, 
affui'ded a more convenient and comfortable place of meeting 
than the open Parks. Mr. Gladstone said ho was not aware 
that, ** strictly speaking, there was any right of mooting in tho 
Porks in Uio legal sonso of the word,” and he con hardly 
havo boon ignorant that it was the opinion of tlio legal advisers 
of a Government of which he was formerly a member that tho 
Parks had never been emrrondered to the public for this 

a >0S6. Tho usage which he thinks should now be for- 

y recognized dates only from the miserable riots of 1S66, 
but it has perhaps been countenanced by the weakness and 
vacillation of aaocesaivo Ministries. If Mr. Gladstone could 
havo brovi^ himself to give a loyal support to Mr. Hardy’s 
Bill, tlie onpaocibl and dangerous incidents of tho last six 
Yeurt might hntC been avoided; but it was not until the | 
riioetingt bIgait to ftm resolutions against himself that he was I 
impressed with the necessity of regulating ” them. It is now { 
proposed that nnUio met^gs shall be allowed in Uegent’s | 
IVk, Victoria PhriR, JJUitteniea Park, and Hyde Park, tho I 
Jour great Pwka triitch tepreswit the north, oast, south, and 
w est^of the two hostile meetings will not be 

permitted in n<Hice will 


therefore, we suppose, be required of the intentUm to bold • 
meeting, so that precautions may be taken to avoid a colli-* 
$ion. In the other Parks meetings will be strictly for- 
bidden, and ^e hoM it is not too much to presume that 
the prohibition will also be enforced in the case of at- 
tempted gstlierlngs in Trafalgar Square and other streets 
or open spaces. Now that four Parks are open far public 
meetings, there con be no pretext for obsfcructidg important 
thoroughfares for this puipoae. Mr. Haroodrt complained 
that magistrates have -refused to lioenao houses an which 
democratic gatherings have been held ; but it • is necessary to 
observe that this was simply on tho ground that the neighbours 
had protested against the uproar which attended these 
as.semblies. Whether Sunday meetings shall be allowed, is a 
<|uestion which is Htill under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. 

It may bo presumed that tho Bill will now pass the House 
of Commons. Mr. Harcourt, who had at first denounced tlie 
m< osiiro 118 an attack without precedent on tho liberttos of 
tho subject, and who had stormed, in language borrowed from. 
O’Connell, about this example of Algerine legislation, is now 
disposed to accept it as tolerably satisiactory ” — an adinis.siou 
which, coming Jrom so critical a gentleman, may be regarded 
as almost approaching to enthusiasm. Mr.AuBERON HEitiiEur 
was left alone in a vain attempt to divide against the Bill, and 
there is evidently a general disposition to promote the statlc- 
incnt of a troublcsomo and unpleasant question. It was unt 
to bo expected, however, that the agitators to whom Mr. 
Gladstone has been so obsequious and conciliatory would 
resist tho teicptation to exhibit thomselvos as the masters 
of the Government, and to issue fresh orders to their sub- 
ordinates in office. Mr. Gladstone, who has no time to 
make himself aciiuninted with the particulars of suck 
a trifling question as the American Case, is never 
without leisure to carry on a corrospondence with any - 
body who writes from a public-house, in the mane of 
tho People, to insult and threaten tho authorities. Mr. 
Langley insists, in n letter to the Premier, that ” Mr. Ayrton's- 
** oxplnnations, expressed in his usual bad taste and bad 
“ temper, ought to be expressed in the Bill itself” ; but tho 
result of introducing expressions of bad taste and bad temper 
into tho Statute Book would probably be tho reverse of booth - 
ing and agreeable. The imputation on tho good faith of the 
Goveniment is only what might bo expected from their friends ; 
and Mr. Langley, who must be supposed to know the character 
and projects of his associates, adc|| significantly that it would 
bo well to keep on good terms with them, ns they are apt when 
roused to bo ” destructive to property.” As Mr. Langley 
assorts that the people have always conducted thomselvos with 
die greatest pi*opriety at the meetings in the Parka, he is either 
not aware tlmt the trees have been injured, and that tho 
speeches of the orators are invariably accompanied by the 
blasphemous recitations of the mock litany men, or perhaps lio is. 
of opinion that theso are only the playful ebullitions of re- 
creative religion. The ** delegates ” who are represented by Mr* 
Guedalla have intimated to die Government diat they will 
not tolerate any interference with Sunday meetings, and that 
they hope tho Government will see “ in time ” the danger of 
attempting to prosorvo good order and decent belmviour in the 
Parks on tliat day. Tho history of this question is uutbrtu- 
nately a record of imbecile vacilladon, factious malice, and 
l^sillnnimous concessions, but it is to be hoped that wo havo 
at last come to the end of this miserable and humiliating 
exhibition. 


THE SUNDAY TRADING BILL, 


S IR THOMAS GHAMBERS’S ill-considered attempt to 
amend the law in relation to Sunday trading has met its 
just late at tho hands of the House of Commons. The un- 
certainty folt by its promoters os to the character and efTe^ 
of their own measure was' shown by the preamble beiiig incon- 
sistent with fact, and the mover's spee^ being inconsisteiif 
with the preamble. Where^” ^e Bill begins, the praotico 
** of unnecessary Sunday trading prevails extensivelj, and tho 
** law is insufficient to prevent the same.” That is an intelligi- 
ble reason at all events for amending the laW| and it suggesto 
tho idea Uiat the members whose names are at the book of Iho 


Bill wish to see the Act of CilARLKk II. made more stringanjt 
than it is at present But Mr. Talbot gave a wholly different 
vei^on of his intentions in introducing wxk a statute. Thik 
object of the Bill, he said, so &r from restriGting thaliimr^ df 
the subject in the matter of Sunday trading waa to give 
additional liberties. In that case vSk 
sufficient to prevent Sunday trading^ ndght lie — 
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4 «nrib 4 di M inmiffideiit to givo it popor cncotoigomoat 
, Too irmi of tho mottor io ihot the osditiiig kwi inM»d 
^ ^ ^ M^vo, and luui oona^uontty 

dmaled ik own objoct. Tho fiiit thing, tboioibro» Ih^ 
who wiahiM to amond it ol^nally oitght to do, ii to ropeal^ 
tho Ant of Cbaiules IL The proriaioiis of &ot ilatute have 
become obmlete ^ reason of their exomdiee stringency, and 
ap long as it remains in the way the law abotit Sunday trading 
cannot pomibly be placed on a saticfimtofT footi^. But 
instead of atx^ing the Act of CnAaLU if. and then pro- 
ceeding to impose certain modified reatrictioni in ite stead, 
the friimera of tho Sunday Tnuling Bill inserted a saving 
clause to the efiect that nothing contained in it should repeal or 
alter the earlier statute. Whatever may be thought of the 
meriia of their Bill, thia was clearly a mistake. To keep an 
obsolete statute in being by this indiroot sort of re-enactment 
was to fiaunt it in tlie &e of who have suffered from it. 
It was to condone all the irritating eccentricities of Mr. Bce 
Wright and tho fanatics by whom he was supported, and to 
proclaim that ^e only motive for passing a less severe Act 
when a more severe one was already on the statute-book was 
to catch offenders who have hitlierto evaded the rusty 
maohineiY of the Lord's Day Observance Act, leaving 
that machinery still in being in the event of its hereafter 
proving possible to use it 

The provisions of tho Bill were of a kind to make any lover of 
peace and order coogratuhito himself that ho can hear no more 
of it for a year to come. Setting out with a clause imposing 
a fine of twenty shillings on any person who should hawk, 
ciy, sell, expose for sale, or deliver any goods, oT carry on his 
oi^naiy business on Sunday, within tho metropolis, it went 
on to enumerate certain classes of exception. Meat, fish, 
poultry, and vegetables might be sold ** without public ^ " 
before ten o'clock in the morning. Fruit, pastry, and drinks, 
for tho sale of which no licence is required, might be sold 
on the promises and without public cry " beforo ten o'clock 
in the morning and after one o'clock in tEo aflernoou. Milk 
or cream might be sold under tho same limitations as fruit, 
as regards hours, but with no prohibition of public cry, and 
no restriction to particular premises. Tho result of these ex- 
ceptions would have boon, that all kinds of food might have 
been sold in tho shops before ten o'clock, and fruit, pastry, 
and non- intoxicating drinks ai’tcr one o'clock, but tliat tliose 
latter articles could not have been sold by costermongers at 
all, while meat, fish, poultry, and vegetables could not Imve 
been sold by them with pu w cry. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the shopkeepers of tho New Cut could be described 
by Mr. M'Artuuu as almost unanimous in favour of Uic 
measure." The only wonder is that they were not altogetlier 
unanimous. Tho Bill was nothing more nor less than a 
measure for tho protection of shopkeepers in certain neigh- 
bourhoods against the competition of tho costermonger. 
Throughout the Sunday afternoon cherries and ginger-beer, 
in summer chestnuts, and ooffee in the winter, were to be 
sold impunity on the promises," but tli6 owner of any 
wandering b^row or intrusive stall might be banded over to 
the police and fined 20s. Even os regards meat, fish, and 
vegetables, the Bill would have placed costermonger at a 
considerable disadvantage. He might have sold, kidood, down 
to the same hour in the morning, but ho must have sold 
without pvU)lic cry," and a costermonger forbidden to use hissj 
lungs is a ocatermonger deprived of his favourite implement of 
trade. Whenever he had fbigotten himself in the enthusiasm 
praising his wares to a customer, and bad gone on to 
pram them in tones which might be beard by tho whole 
neighbouibood, he would have come tmder the penalties de- 
nounced against the sale of goods generally, and would Imve 
forfeited his claim to share in the exemption deseed in favour 
of sale without public cry ; and the shopkeeper, mindful alike 
of his own profits and of the Fourth Cknntnandment, would 
have invoked the aid of Chambirs's Act," and given him a 
m^cal leMon against making unlawful profits at his expense. 
We oonlm that in tUa ma^ oiir sympathies are with the 
coatennongeTi. Thmreustomeriareusually taken from a still 
poorer dasi than that vbidt frequents shops even cmaSuiiday 
afternoon, and they themselves have ofim no other means of 
getting a living but street-selUw, It is uatoral enourt that 
die Lambedi Uradennea should ba hritatsd at seeing a Wrow 
oontaining the very counterpart of their own stock drawn up 
oppOitte diair shop-windows, and eanrying off half die paopk 
who would otherwise have beoMiaO cuslcmiexai But dme is 
no xeaeon why Parliament dionUI oeastitiite Itealf fhair 
chpoD^oaiaiid peas a law framed axahnivaly in thahrlitteeesA 
(Elifa WM what the House of Commotis wa» ashad to Aa on 
If Ae BiU had haen paamd« it vHndd 


have soon beoome aa obsolete aa die Act of fa a hL ia IL A 
friw proasoudona would have kd to aome sCfeet^rfotmg, ^d 
then the common seuse of the oommunlly would have daviaed 
a way out of the dif^ul^, and either repealed die Ant or 
extended to the eostermoiiger equal privils^ widi die ihcqi- 
keeper. 

The main argument alleged in &vour of thie BiU and Of 
several other similar essays at leoialation is that, the value^ of 
the Sunday ^ hdng acknowledged on all hands, it can only 
be secured to the smaller class of sbopkeeperi by making ft 
penal to disregard it. Sir Thomas Chambbrs seems to have a 
theory of his own on this point, inasmuch as he proposed to 
secure die Sunday rest to the shopkeeper by making it penal 
for the costermongers to disregard it. But setting a^e 
this peculiar mode of viewing the subject, it must bo admitted 
that the question is not fkeo from difiiouJty. If abstinenoe 
from work on the Sunday were simply a matter of religious 
observance, it might perhaps be contended that those who 
hold it to be a duty havo no right to ask the Legislature to midie 
the performanoe of dieir duty easier. But, besides being a reli- 
gious observance, it is also a practice which gready pomotes the 
moral and physical welfare of the whole poj^ation. The 
lives of many Englishmen are too dull and sordid as it is,, 
and if there were no change of thought or occupation even 
on the Sunday, tho national health and die national obaraoter 
would grievouiily suffer. There is sufficient ground, there- 
fore, for die intorvoution of Parliament, if it can be shown 
that Sunday work is not sufficiently discountenanced by public 
opinion. Even then, however, it would not be enough to 
puss a simple prohibition of all kinds of Sunday work. U 
die Sunday rest is to be anything more than more sitting still 
at home, if any olomont of recreation and enjoyment is to 
enter into it, some people must work in order that others may 
play. The Lambeth shopkeeper who is anxious to havo the 
costermonger warned off die pavement in order that ho may 
shut his sliop without fear of his customers finding other means 
of supplying their Sunday wants, would fool aggrieved if 
there wore no trains to take him a few miles out of London, 
and no taverns open to give him dinner. Yet the railway 
servant or the tavern waiter is in every respect as worthy of 
protection as the shopkeeper. If simme prohibition is tho 
right policy in the one case, it is equally the right policy ia 
Uio otiior. And what the tavern is to tho shopkeeper out for 
a holiday tho fruit-stall or the ginger-beer barrow is to a 
humbler order of Sunday pleasure-takers. Take those away, 
and dicy will have nothing left to do but saimter along the 
thirsty Htroets and recall the happy days when oranges were' to 
bo had at every comer. The only solution of diis difficulty 
is to be looked for in an application of the common sense 
principle, that those who work to give otliers pleasure on 
Sunday should have their lost holiday made up to thorn oa 
some other da^ in tho week. For the present, at all events, 
this principle is not capable of legislative recognition, and if 
it should ever become so, it may bo hoped that sudh arrange- 
ments as might bo needed to give effect to it would have 
been supplied by tho advancing good sense of tlie olassoi 
iminodiatoly concerned. Meanwhile, tho cause of reasonable 
Sunday rest can only bo injured by such impracticable 
auxiliaries as the gentlemen whose names appeared on the 
back of tho Sunday Trading Bill. 


THE CASE OP O'OONNOB. 

T he case of O'CoxMOK is a biirle^ue at once of treason 
and of tho current medical theories of insani^, and it 
may be useful as demonstratiim the unsubstantiality of Ho- 
publicanism in England, os well as of tho doctrine which has 
of late been widely propagated of irresponsibility for crime. 
If O'CoMKOB hod been on trial for high treason, and liable on 
conviction to bo hanged, it is by no means certain that Dr. 
Tore might not have induoed the jury to find tlie prisoner 
insane. He described O'Connor as a delicate, weak boy, both 
in mind and body, subject to scrofulous disease, and suiiering 
from a blow on the head ; and be oonsiderod that these con- 
joint causes produced exacerbation of insanity about the timo 
of the offence. He thoi^t it a verjr dangerous fonn of rea- 
soning inianiiy. On visiting tho prisoner be had foun<i on 
irregular formation of the head, so enlargement of the palate, 
and a remarkable dilation of the pupil of the eye. The liead 
measured only 19 inoljes, instead of ss or zy The right 
Imitt was diseased, and the prisoner stated that he spat blo^ 
B^ad snSkred from a diseased bone of the great toe, which 
had been amputated. The priwmer told Dr. Tuee ^ly 
l&s fuemry of bis outrage on tho Qntai. He was walking 
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hj the Serpentine on Sundftj wedk before the erent, whim 
suddenly the idea came into bis head to shoot the QuaEV.. Ha 
thought of it all day, but finally abandoned the idee, because the 
Prince of WaUES would succe^, and ha Should not fbnt liberate 
ilio prisoners in whom he was interested. He was very restless 
and unwell doriag the next t^n days, and being ^ite deter- 
mined to carry out his design and liberate the Fenflana, he 
resolved to draw up a piiM, to seize Hlr MAJfiffiT aa 
walked up the ohtle of theOithadTal on Thanksgiving Bay, to 
hold the pistol to her foroboad, and compel her to sign the 
paper. Br. Tun bbjecled that thei-o would be ilHBouhy about 
pen and ink, and the people around Her Majesty would seise 
O'OOmroh ; to which be anewereil that they would be paralysed 
Wfdi horror, and that some one would bring pen and ink. 
Dr. Tufca asked him if he know how great a crime this was; 
and he replied that his motive was good, and his act p^ootly 
^tUiabliii) and that irv'on if killing the Queer would Hberole 
Slic prisoners, he should think suon a crime capable of justifi- 
cation* 

Befine Dc* Tuke mudo his visit ho stated to the prisoner's 
lather that be was afraid the prisoner's bruin had become 
aiTcotetl, as had been the coso with his great-nnelo and other 
selatioDS* We havo thus all the fuiituroa thut usually present 
tbomselvos in cusoh where an attempt is inudc to obtain from a 
jury a verdict of insanity. But tliore is tliis important differ- 
ence, that the ceneeciuence of acquittal on this ground would 
have been more serious in this case than that of conviction. It 
would bo unlhir to hold the doctors responsible for the variety 
of oflect which the same doctrine produces under different 
oiroumstances on juries. But it seems correct to say that this 
doctrine has not yet aBsumod a sluipo in which it cun bo gene- 
rally applied in the inquiries of courts of justice. Wo speak 
per^ps loQsrdy of a medical Uicory gf insuiiity, when tlio indi- 
vidual practitioner is respoueuibio for no more of it than he has 
himself advanoed. But still it is allowable to test the strength 
of a ulmin of argument at its weakest point, and wo arc thero- 
fbi'fi justified in dwoUiog on the luauilcst iinq>piicabiHiy of this 
theory to minor crimes. It may bo saibly said that if this 
theory wore applied alike to ail crimes it would rendor society 
iif^aaiblo. Wo doinot hold tlio medical proiossion responsi- 
hlo for all that its inombeurs may say under cross-examination, 
butaureJy nodiiitg can be more absurd than Pj'.Tukk's stuto- 
ment iliat tlm prisoner attemj’ted to force his way into 8t. Paul's 
CuLhedrul under a paroxysm of motive." It does not need to 
bo pointed out tluit, if this expresaion means anything, it 
supplies ai; lyxdpgy for evofy ortme tliat can bo comuiitted. 
^veu Dr. TuftS, howovor, wus foroed to admit that the pri- 
dh^r might have recovered some degree oi' smiity sitico his 
vif^ The pi'iaouor, in fact, had boeu able in the moautime to 
aoc that it .was hotter to be punished as a sane criminal than 
to bo shut up in a lunatic asylum. Uis resolution to plead 
guilty waa» thorefuro, an indispubdde proof of sanity ; and if 
ho was sane at the time of hi.s trial, it bccoinos highly im- 
probable that he was iusano when he coinmittod the of- 
iuuce, uidoss iudeod wo oro to adopt tho extreme theory 
that crime always proves insanity ; and oven Dr. Tokk 
would hardly propose to go that length. It is perhaps 
fortunate that this case has happened so suou after other coses 
in which the plea of insanity was stiongly urged, because it 
justilics nil that was written in rof'orenco to these cases 
i^ainst the attempts made in tho uauio of rnodical science to 
undermino tho foundations of morality, however guarded 
may bo tho hiuguage in wliich really acioutilic physicians 
oaunoiatu prinoiplos in cesmoxiou with this subject, tlmt 
Jfii^uago is ttortam to bo burlesqued Iw other physiciaus who 
psvtaud to soiouoe, and who desire what they perhaps would 
oall aminonca, and we should call notoriety. Wo should think 
that Dr. Tukk will attain a oortain kind of (kmo by tho intro- 
dttution iiito a oruninul trial of tlu> expression “ paroxysm of 
and he uuiy also cungmtuliite himself on having douo 
hia cliant more harm than good by his iutorposition. There 
^ isp" 4 Mdd JkIr. Baron Clkasby, who tried the caao, ** the occasion 
whan this took plnoo ; there are tho maxuicr, the contrivanco, 
the cimiiing with which it was done ; and there is still more 
‘^rho.uitention which ontored tho mind, though it was not 
havbourttA by the mind, of which we baarc hoard the first 
to-d^y from those who wore supposed to be your friends." 
By 4 curioMS infelicity Dr. Tuxx has damaged at once his 
'cheat and his own profession. It will for some time to come 
amuiU Ukde that other physicians brii^ learning and observa- 
thm ito tba dfeeussion of thk subject, because tho public 
V|EiU iwQamber the osm ol' Watson and O'CoNNcys, and will 
i3m% ill ^J^ical theories of insanity lead pmeti- 
io iril^xfesUHl^ for erime^ We do not underrate 
of medical' cx|Mricnoo, gnd physicians who come 


into court to state tho Mtallf of ili^ 

! of crimmab are entitled to rapectM Itaia^ But as 
I regards principles th^ had better ke^ dBeoca, nnhm ifeey 
1 can enunciate aometihing i^ioat whicb fbt eowimta intfincst 
^ of self-preaeryaiion in manxind does not rebel. 

I As regards the prisoner there is hardly eny tt d a g to Im said 
1 except that we regret that he coUld not be whifi{5d andl 
prisoned without so great an edfusion. of sedemn talc* We 
hope that when the dipping is infiioted, the 6|pedal 
iniBsioners of the daily newiqpapers will not be pmeii^ — " 
they are, that will only moderately exert their 
tive powers on the oocasioiu But, ,ibr the praveiition bf 
similar acts of folly, it was desirable that snch a aentenoe 
should be passed, and there will probably be a genend con- 
ourrence oi opinion that the prisoner has deserved what he 
will get. The mere enactment of the law under which he 
will be punisliecl has for many«ycars preserved Hxa Xajistt 
from annoyance, and it may be expected that the enforoemiaBt 
of this law in the present instance will be equally efficaoiotia 
for at least as lon^ a period. It is intolerable that .thfehing^ 
dom and its colonies should be momentarily {ngbtened frxw 
propriety by a burloariue of treason ; but when file, real oha- 
raoter of the prisoners act was understood, it was feilt to he 
inexpedient to make too much fuss about the case, or to run 
the risk of ({ualifying the prevailing sentiment of contempt by 
any sympathy which might be exoked by undue aeuerity of 
punishment Let him undem the just and medeiate sen- 
tence that has been passed, and theu— 

Tbott WTvtabtd, rssb, taivndiag M, ftirowslL 

We hod hastily taken him, not for his better, but his worse. 
When fixe news of his attempt was first fiaahed through the 
country it looked like treason, but we now find that it was no 
more treasonable than Dr. Tuxe's evidence was scientific. The 
prisoner has himself said that the scales Imdfiillen from his eyes, 
and he saw the evil of what ho had done. It were to ’be wished 
that tho scaloB might fall fiomDr.Tuxc's eyes, and that he could 
seo tho ovil which ho tried to do. He and somo othermombers 
of his profession are to blame if the public hasti:^ confiniud 
science with quackery. To shut up cJ’Connor for life in an 
iisylum might probably not have the same deterring effect 
on possible imitators os whipping iiim ; and besides, 'no 
CfOvorniuGiit could undertake the custody for life of ail the 
criminals whom it might please tho doctors to declare insane. 
Sooner or later some Sorter method would havo to be taken 
with law-breakers ; and if med^l science, or what calls it- 
self so, should be generally opposed to their punfajmient;, 
medical science would have to ^ive way. Society will never 
couHcxit to give men or boys with small heads and diseased 
toes carte blanche to commit whatever outrages may occur to 
their foolisli minds. 


Ha 9 N 18 nN£) 6 & 


E nglish people are perhaperather loo apt to pride fitemsehve 
on their unsentiiuentsl eharaoter. Thty look eontes^ttouslly 
on the Fronoh boobelor of fifty whose mind is Inpt tn a fiittter 4a 
excitement by some pending qgm'e emtr; and turn awsy die* 
gualed from tbe juvoj^e Frauleb fresh from the JmtititL who jNta 
mto A fine frensy about Oorman Qeist sad Vatetlaad. fer €wak 
disowning the name of shopkeepem, they are piurtieiilarliM^i)^ ^ 
the mentM hardihood which they imagine it impfies. Tne Eng- 
lish girl learns to repeat the same straiu, and feels mtaftd to that 
British ctimmnn sense which saves her fmm tiie ridiettloas affeeta- 
tiou of her French or German govevnass. Meanwhile, •ssme^coe- 
mopolitan onlookef might see in these mfional iskadsn qitke 
enough of another kind of ewnliumntaiity to he amaied .at Ahmr 
protestations. And wars he diapcMed to philoa^hks^ he -weaU 
probably make a note ol this new mstanco of self-ttucootcioasiiess. 

One can wJTUngly admit that £])gli;diinen sro leas eatmufiy 
emotional thou many 'other races. Yet there are other 
sonUiuent that do not display thenmlves In violent gealieifialicnL 
or even in exuberant longue^. Any feeling may ^pass iuta stntf 
mentality if it be excessively eamssd and |eneakil%pMfeM^ 
It would seem indeed that some farm of tlita iafiiiidgMiek fym* 
parably connected with refined aockl Uk PisopkiStMMfi^ahl^ 
a quaiitily of pleosiire from the mere coutaet of emfe other^tacifir 
biaties, that the habit of profetaiiig d oommoa Igfpo of seimiiiBnitk 
naturally engendered. At first uim or km a toasekita pramai^ 
it tends to become automatic; and than we turn the taoo klMm* 
tion of sensihilUy. Should thk be so« wo may copoeltotM fcom 
specimen of the species herking ovoa’in fioglish oodeta. 

On comparing loceutwllh oMar gkltnes of ikyiit, 
eegernosB to diaoaid sill pmrikifathm kstaMtttaBMjm 

comparatively now chseactaiiitWi SHta « 

the skstdioB of GoMotaHh 
eeriitk alxiiM^ a kta)^diqi:i^ 
romsnoo sad idUaoinl% wm.lkhhh3i!efe 
feelkgs. And evtai in fira |ii«sitah '|[i 
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flpiculturol labourer of our day in the fg$rh of one of the 
Ijiigbenden farm*iervAnte as deeeribed by the Correspondent of a 


morning paper, in ''a leojipthy slop, ocareeiow billyoocK, and thick- 
ecded billows,” slouching iieavuy, and scratohi^ h^ head in a 
puzzled manner. In Buckinghamshire the labourer is, on the whole, 
better off than in many other parts of the country, and it is known 
that at Huffhenden the lord of the manor takes a genuine and kindly 
interest in bis welfare. Two or three years ago Mr. Disraeli de- 
livered an eloquent address on the moral pmlosopby of tanks, 
porches, and ovena Every cottage, he declared, ought to have a 
tank, a^reh, and an oven ; and, as far as bis own estate is con- 
oemed, he has been as good as bis word. In the neighbourhood, 
however, the Special Correspondent asserts that there are a 
number of villauous hovels, that the truck " system is in force, 
that wages are only iis. and im. a week, with deductions for 
wet weather, and that the prize labourer, to whom Mr. Disraeli 
once presented a guinea and a pair of breeches for oxemphiry 
condu^ in bringing up a large family on little more than a sluliing 
a day, is now in Saundertou,” as the Workhouse is locally de* 
si^ated. We have no doubt the (Jorrespondoiit tells us honestly 
what he saw and heard ; but his statements as to the condition of 
the labourer in other districts have been strongly impeached. 
The truth is that the eye of a Special Correspondent sees pretty 
much what it wants to sec; and it is tolornbly certain that a 
morbid passion for giving a rosy account of their circumstances is 
not the ^setting weakness of agricultural labourers in Ducks or 
elsewhere. It appears^ for example, that at Wellesboume, where 
the Warwickshire strike originated, the weekly earnings were 
nearer l $$. than l zs., as had been alleged ; and it is not improbable 
that the stories which the Correspondent brought back from 
Hughonden require to bo corrected in a similar manner. Mr. 
Disraeli has contlrmed his account of the disgraceful condition of 
certain cottages, but he explained that they are the speculation 
of a Radical suopkeeper on a piece of waste ground. Ai'ter 
making every allowance for the loose statements of labourers, 
the exaggerations of agitators, and the misconceptions of Cor* 
respondents, it cannot be denied that the wages of agricultural 
labourers, which vary iu diflVreut districts and even on difl’erent 
estates in the same district, are on an average miserably low in 
the Southern and Midland parts of England. It also ap- 
pears that, for the moment at least, the strike has had the effect 
of raising wages by zs. or 3s. ji, week ; but it remains to be 
seen whether this rise will not bo counterbalanced by a withdrawal 
of any extra payments or allowances in kind which have hitherto 
been customary. 

The question of wages will ultimately be determined by the 
quality of the work which the men oretsapablo of doing, the quan- 
tity or Similar labour in the market, and the demand iur it in this 
and other trades. Railway contractors and other laigo employers of 
labour are making tempting offers, but it is doubtful whether the 
employment offem will be permanent, and whether agricultural 
labourers are tit for it. It may perhaps be found that, as far 
as the general body of adult labourers are concerned, they are not 

^ promoting their own personal interests ; that tb^ cannot compete 
with the regular navvies ; that they are unfit for industrial em- . 
ployment, and that they have not the habits of independence and 
selt-Tostraint which are required for n town life. The better class 
of men may succeed, but the ruck will be swept aside. Eor the 
boys and younger men the change will possibly be the beginning 
of a higher and bettor existence than tiiey could otherwise have 
hoped tor. Hitherto farm labour has been organized like a caste. 
The labourer was bom into a district within which he was practi- 
cally confined, and to an occupation which was his because it had 
been his father's, and from wuich there was no escape. He was 
expected to marry eaily, and to have a numerous family; and 
although his own wages were reduced by the competition of his 
children, still the latter made him sure of a situation, and increase^ 
the total earnings of the household. And so it went on from 
generation to generation. The introduction of railways broke In 
upon the isolation of the agricultural communities ; the spread of 
manufactures not only created a deraaud for all kinds of labour, 
but raised the value of agricultural produce, and the scale of agri- 
cultuiwl profits and wages in and near the manufacturing districts. 
The reform of the law of pauper settlements also helped to sot 
the labourer free. These are the inlluences which have been for 
some time silently and gradually at work, and the strike is rather 
an effect than a cause. On the' whole we are disposed to Mieve 
that the labourers who receive such poor pay are, from a com- 
mercial point of view, paid rather more than they are worth. 
Professor Deesly, in his hatred of the solid classes who stand in 
the way of revolutionary projects, is in great glee because he thinks 
that the strike will bring down rents. As the farmers cannot afford 
to pay higher wages, the difference, bo argues, must come out 
of the landlord’s pocket We are very sorry for Professor 
Beealy, but we believe the result is more likely to be the i 
other way. In order to be able to pay better wages, the farmen 
most &itn mote skilfully and energetically, and in return for I 
higher Wages they will demand a superior kind of labour. The < 
agriciiltiire of at least the southern half of England is still com- 
peiatively backward. The condition of the Ubouier and the 
qitfffity ot hia work are a proof of the incompetence of a lam 
bomber of farmers ; hut when agriculture is carried on with the 
ellittd md ability aa other trades, rents and wages will 

V lahoorers are not so badly off as b 


allowance, th^ have a more liberal •imply' of food thin (Mb 
fathers and grandfathers ; and if hutdhen^ meat is a rarity at Iheir 
tables, they nave at least a huger ahdire of it then the peemntry of 
any other country, and even than the artisans and mediamcs of most 
countries. At the same time, it would no doubt be for the ad- 
vantage of the labourer that be sboold be paid in coin rather than 
in kind. Perquisites and allowances have a kindly soundy but they 
are apt to be only a species of ** truck,*’ by means of whidi the 
labourer is compelled to pay very dearly for mdifFereat or wortUess 
articles. The Agricultm^ Commissioners of 1 869 reported that in 
Dorset, for example, the system is much abused. The wheat riven 
is poor or bad, and pays toll to the miller for grinding ; the fuel is 
perhaps only gorge, or. if it is firewood, there is so mu^ labour in 
searching, cutting, and grubbing that it does not pay to go after 
it. In Devon and Dorset the cider which is served out is cdten 
vile stuff; and the labourer is deprived of wages which should go 
to the support of his family by being compelled to receive a con- 
siderable part of them in rancid liquor. In Tiverton Union the 
ordinary allowance is, or used to he, half a gallon of cider a day, 
with perhaps as much ogain at haymaking and barve^^ The beer 
allowed in other districts is valued at from one shilling to two 
shillings a week, but it cannot be seriously pretended that, as a 
rule, it is worth that price. The way in which the labourer ia 
lodged is perhaps the most miserable circumstance in his con- 
dition. Of late years large sums have been devoted to the 
improvement of cottages without the slightest prospect of 
commercial advantage; but there can be no doubt that mneh 
remains to bo done, and the epithets Which were used by the 
Commissioners who inquired mto agricultural employments a 
year or two since — such as ‘Moplorable,” ** detestable,” '^a 
disgrace to a civilized community ” — are not too strong to apply 
to the foul and leaky hovels, reeking with damp and fetid witu 
over-crowding and with all kinds of nuisances, which are 
still to bo found in melancholy abundance in almost every part 
of tlio country. It is easy to see that this is not as it should be ; 
but it is not so easy to devise a quick and effectual remedy. The 
fact is, there are two sides to this as to most other questions. ^ It 
ia true that the labourer ia degraded and brutalized by being 
lodged in this manner ; but, on the other hand, it is his own char- 
acter and habits which form one of the chief obstacles to the ini- 
provement of his dwelling. Human nature being what it is, it is 
not surprising that farmers and landlords should be mdispos^ to 
spend money in providing better cottages when the labourer is 
not only satisfied with the present ones, nut prefers them to any 
others. He will not move if he can help it, and when he does 
move his first object is to make the new cottage just what the old 
one was. lie detests being clean and tidy, he loves warmth and 
hates ventilation, he packs himself and his family into the smallest 
possible space, and even the most stringent regulations and the 
sharpest supervision will hardly prevent aim from taking lodgers 
or smuggling in a pig. The ola law of settlement had much to 
do with the insufficiency of cottages, because it made it an object 
to keep labourers out of a parish, so that they should not acquire 
a settlement and become a buiden on the rates. This has Deen 
amended A but an Act which was passed for the express purpose of 
I pix)moting the building of cottages still tends to encourai^ the old 
evil of keeping the labourer at a distance firom bis work, mssmuch 
as it authorises the Public Works Loan Commissioners to advance 
money for the erection of cottages only in populous places.” 
Assistance is thus denied to a landlord who desires to build cot- 
tages on his own farms. Many landowners have built cottages 
from a sense of duty; others would like to do so, but have 
not the means ; others are disoouraged by the difficulto of re- 
conciling the labourers to sanitaiy requirements and the ueceneieB 
of life. We do not say that the laTOurers are to Uame tor thiiL 
or that their case is hopeless ; but we are quite sure that no gooa 
will be done unless all the difficulties of the case are tohrly re- 
cognized. It is desirable that the labourer.sbould have higher 
wages and a better bous^; but the mere, raising of wages or 
building of cottages as a benevolent enterprlM will go only a small 
way towanto solving the serious and complicated problem of rais- 
ing his condition. A landlord has written to the TVms to say 
thaj^ if the labourer were really anxious to raise himself b the 
sodri scale, he would long ago have set about bis task by savbg, 
or trying to save, m his youth and middle life a suffloLent aum to 
secure mm frem what he considen the degradation of the work- 
house b his old age”; that he would have increased bis ‘^intel- 
lectual attainments ” and given bis children a good edueatloii. If 
the bbourer had been a bmng capable of apprecbtbg these ad- 
vantages so as to make them an olgeot b liie, bewr6«|d be very 
differwt from whathe is, and there would be no need to 
what should be done tor him. It has bean the mebncMy fm 
of bis condition that hitherto be has notoonrideied the woric* 
bouse a deoradatioU ; and that be baa been aatiafied. with the . 
^ T.. . ^ariSx^ 


peasement of animal wants, 
and hopeful flgrmptom. 


In such a case discontent ia a b« 
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ihttt .Bie I|^ price to which it is sow rictin hide Mt to loalte it ; 
alinninr of^ upp«r daaaes; snd siso tost a more profltidde 
WJMM ifBB bees ouootered of tmnlog' our phoaphatet to eecoust 
then die^g them isto the sea. It appears hrom a ease which 
has jsrt bees tri^ that a geotleman, woo was described by hU I 
couiiaaL as a public besefaotor, has for some yearn bees canyins os 
a lyim& otoiy at Bemosdseyis which hecosverta different kmda 
of filth ^ garbage into nuuiuie ^ with one hand he ralieTea the 
its r^uae^ with the other he suppUea the country with a 
fertUiaiiiff aubatanco of acknowledged ralue. Public benefbctozSi 
like propneti. are not alwara appreciated in their own neighbour^ 
hooda; and dthouffh the phiiantsiopiat of whom we are speaking 
finds a ready sale for his Baperphoanhatea in agricultural circles, 
he has not yet had a statue erected m his honour by the people 
among whom he liTsa. On the coning, he has been the victim of a 
series of actiona at law. The enUmation of this is that the oommodi- 
tiea in wUch he deals are said to be compoe^ of old bones, rotten 
fish, the blood and offal of animals in a putrid eUte, and a variety 
of other articles of a similar kind, which are burnt up by vitriol, and 
which make ** a very excellent manure, hut it has a vei^ horrible 
smoU.*’ It must have occurred to any one who has visited Ber- 
mondsey, or who has pas^ over its housetops in the train, that the 
iDhabitante of this re^on are not likely to be morbidly aensitivo or 
deUcato in regmrd to smells. The wbtfik that sometimes come 
through the windows of the railway carriage are not nerhaps 
the beat preparation for the whitebait dinner to which the Ua- 
vreller may poesibly be journeying. Bermondsey is a highly per- 
• filmed re^on, but its perfumes are not ** Sabooan odours from the 
spicy shore of Araby the blest'* The local fiavour is, on the 
whole, more akin to that of Cologne, except that the different 
smeUs are not so numerous and well defined, but are rather of a 
blended character, the not unwholesome fragrance of tan being 
perhaps uppermost It is certain, at any rate, that the people of 
that part of London ore not very particular in regard to bad 
odours, and that the^ can stand a good deal in this way without 
grumbling^ and possibly even — for use in such a cose is second 
nature—without perceiving or being distressed by it. We should 
be prepared therefore to bmieve that when they nso up in protest 
agiunst a bad smell it must bo very bad indeed. It appears that 
the inhabitants of Bermondsoy draw the line at Mr. Salmon's 
superphosphates and other artificial manures. The smell of these 
tbmgs is more than they can endure, and when we read the evi- 
dence on the subject wo can hardly wonder at the resistance of 
the neighbourhooa to the continuance of this manufacture. 

The nuisance la alleged to be of a twofold, or rather three- 
fold, character. First, there is the accumulation of the materials of 
the manufacture, which are mostly rotten and fbul-smelliog ; next, 
there is the process of mixing and boiling them down with sulphuric 
acid; and then, after the manure has been manufactured, it is kept in 
great heaps, and an abominable smell is caused when it is dug up, 
and put into sacks for customers. It is asserted that the materials 
consist of the blood and refuse of slaughter-houses, stinking fish, 
putrid animal matter, and garbage of all sorts; and thoro is 
always a laige stock of these things lying about the premises, 
while new supplies are frequently arriving. On mixing days " 
—that is, days on which the materials are boiled down— there is 
said to be an escape of pestiferous gases, and a kind of heavy 
steam, which leaves mould where it falls, and is accompanied by 
an acrid sensation in the mouth and throat. The fumes of the 
process” said the Inspector of Nuisances, ** are •particularly dis- 
gusting, and pervade the streets and gardens ; but the smell is 
worse in digging out the putrid mass, and putting it in bags, and 
toldng it away.” The premises of Mosan. Peek and Ftean, the 
biscuit-haken, adjob the monulactoty, and their workpeople, 
several hundreds in number, as well as other residents in the 
neighbourhood, suffer firom the stench, which produeiM nausea, a 
burning in the throat, and other discomforts. Different kinds of 
manuxe are made, and some axe less pei^srons than others. The, 
worst smell is aUaged by discrimin^g judges to bo that given 
off by*the superphosphate, which is mo^ by pouring vitriol on 
the materially the efi^t being to raise a vind of white steam 
with a strong and pungent odour, smelling like lighted sulphur 
or brimstone, and catching the brMtb so as to cause the men at 
work to cough, and foxce them to cover their mouths with 
handkexohiefa” It was pleaded by the defence that there were 
three or four mixings” of this hind in a month ; but for 
people with modeiate tastes in the way of asphyxiatioo it is more 
than can be agreeable to be snbjeeted to this steaming once 
a week. Then there is pig and hoxse hair sort,” the smell 
of which is also said to be veiy bed. In fact the whole de- 
aeription of the place, as gLvmt Mf the witnesssc for the plaiatiff, 
mmi&di one stilly of the ^*8ink of Kith” whkh Dsnte 
irisitsd in the Safenil xegioiis, and in which all kinds of etmment 
and paiieacsot nastinsss were gathered together to tormant the 
ttoses of the wicked. Hera, as one of the trsnslators pats 
Here psrosived a rees who munBursd low 
In the foal guK and saorlsd wiUi the aoss. 

ItisprobaUethatDante, wboBvndin a pfa-«uihai9! age, arid in 
a conotry which even now ia m from paiticitler aa to smella, 
would he startled to hear it aaid tM the ebonriiiiUlfme wbiirii he 
Iniwiiiqd to be appioprinm b a laarilal and higUy cnloQ^ 
ofSo am im w xej^aiwd on aarth b tlm densriy pe|si^^ 
ola CoUBtfT whieh b uudar the bmiaasion Ihet itk43vitti«d,,;eiid 
iffhi^kiaatippfl^to have taken w Ite motto 

It it fcAapi not difficult to undamtuiid the lebef^'el 


the Juiy to visit lb. SalnumNi of hurfaes^^ec Asy were 
advised to do by the Lord Cfaiof Jiistbe; bet •* tast ttoy trei^ 
psieueded to ga *^00 a medical witness mIM tte 
ammomaosl, the Chief JitsUco suggested that pmsps 
would he nearer the mark. His lordship also observed lhat pti 
his visit he was shocked at the horrible smells which ploeeaiml 
from Eotherhithe, the parish which a^oins Bermopdssy* 8ij|di 
atrocious stenches were, ho said, a scandal to the saaitasy CQih 
diUon of the county j and he asked, not unnaturally, what was* 
the use of Boards of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances If such 
abombable nuisances were allowed P Dr. Lotheby, who is a 
Sanitaiy Inspector, appeared as a witness for thd defence b this 
case. i)r. Letheby does not consider carbonic acid gas at 
offensive ; ho had, indeed, rocognixed '* the effluvium from tho 
manufaetorr, hut he could not say that it amounted to a nuisance. 
Tn his opinion it was only a slight annoyance.” Dr. Letheby is 
a practical chemist, and spends a great deal of time among bad 
smells, but perhaps it might he considered desirable tnat a 
Sanitary }ns[^ctor should be more sensitive to the evils which 
afflict ordinary mortals. When the case commenced, the 
counsel for the plaintiff offered evidence as to the effects 
of the nuisance on the health of people b the neighbourhood ; 
but the Chief Justice decided that it was not necessary that the 
nuisance should be injurious to health; it was enough to show 
that it destroyed the comfort of the inhabitants. Soon afterwards 
the jury interfered to say that they had no doubt there was a 
sbocking bad smell, and the only question was whence it came. 
And, at a subsequent stage, the Jury intimated that they had heard 
sufficient evidence from tno plaintiffs on this point, and the de- 
fendant was called upon to produce his case. His argument was 
in effect that be bad, since 1868, when a judgment was given 
against him, made various improvements b his processes, by which 
the bod smglls were prevented ; that the materials of the manu- 
facture were by no means so bad as hod been represented ; and that 
moreover he had established himself at Bermondsey ten years 000. 
when it was comparatively open ooimtry, and that if people aid 
not like his smells, they should not have corns there. Ins people, 
he contended, had come to the nuisance, if it was a nuisance, no! 
the nuisance to them. Upon this the Lord Chief Justice remarked 
that he could not allow that any neighbourhood was to bo con- 
sidered AS given up to nuisances. ** It was not to bo endured that 
because people bad the misfortune to live in a neighbourhood not 
<over nice, and were in a humble position of life, therefore their 
existence was to bo made wretched by the effluvia of foul materiali 
brought to the place by some person for his own profit and 
advantage.” One of the jury asked Mr. Salmon, junior, whether 
bo thought the smell at a certain place offensive ; and the witness 
answered that he did not. upon which the juror lifted up bis 
bands, and the Lord Chief Justice observed, that bo dia not 
wonder at the junkman’s surprise, for the smell actually took one's 
breath away, i/s gu9titm$ non dutputandumf when there is a 
question as to the fragrance of manure between the person who 
manufactures it and the neighbours who have to inhale the odour. 
The jury, while holding that there was a nuisance, seem to 
bavo differed os to whicii of the materials produced it, and Uiey 
exonerated the superphosphate of lime, on the offensivensss of 
which the plain tifls bad insiiUnl most strongly. The Chief Justico 
accepted their vordk't as one of guilty, and sentenced the defendant 
to a fine of 100/. unless be put his place In order before next 
Term. It will occur to every one that, if thsxs is really a nuisance 
of this magnitude at Bermondsey, there should ho some simpler 
and more summary process of dealing with it than an expensive 
prosecution. We can only echo the Lord Chief Justice's quCsUon^ 
and ask what are the Inspectors of Nuisances about, and what 
has been done or is to bo dons with regard to the '^atroebus 
stenches ” at Eotherbiibe P It is to be hoped that the Public 
Health BUI wiU stimulate the energies of the authorities in this 
respect. ^ 


ENGLISH CIVIL WARS. 

I T is an old complaint that history is made up of crimes, and tbo 
complaint is so true that it draws near to the nature of false- 
hood. lire proper answer to it doubtless is that, in this imperfect 
world, good is chiefly shown in its antagonism to evil, and that, 
where we have the richest crop of crimes, we have also the chance 
of finding tbo richest crop of virtues. Where there arc no oppres- 
soh there can be no deliverers ; where thmre are no enemies to 
withstand there can he no heroes or mvtyrs. If everybody else 
hod been as good as St Louis, St Lonis could not baie been so 
good as he was. In such an angelic communi^ his virtues must 
have been mainly passive; he would have had or no tempta- 
tions to strive at^nst ; the occasions for doing most of his best 
deeds would never have happened. And sgaim it by no mcana 
follows that those portions ui histoiy which stand out before us os 
ftdlest of crimes wore really the times of the greatest wickedness 
or the greatest unbappineae. A desolating war or revolution stands 
out bsmre os in aU us native ugliness ; yet we msy doubt whether 
any war or xevoluiion inflicts so much suffering, or does so much 
In eomtpt and degrade a pecmle. as some of those long periiAis of 
dnU, puidlDg oppramion which go on year after year, genora- 
tieii iutsr generation^ without leaving any particulair mw 00- 
hiM floHD* A war or a revolution, ii ft gives specml op* 
pflit ai i fily for great erimes, ahm gives spseial opportunity mr 

e viftaas; while there ate times whan men seem so 
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9 do Anything graat ill the way etito of flood or of 6 yU. The wars 
of religion in France were hod ODOogn# bid it would have been 
better to live in tinu» wluch at any rate woi^ olive than to have 
dragged on our being througb the long ahd dreaiy deadneia of 
^Diah mi«goveruDiiint In It ia only when we come to the 

Thirty Ycara' War that we be|^ to doubt Whether quiet, how- 
ever gained, is not better an endleea state cl war and 
tiUDuib. lo our own countiy we have had throe great timee of 
civil waXi and two of the three are undoubtedly timee to which 
we look hack, and rightly, with feriinge of national pride. The civil 
wars of the uikteenth and of the seventeenth oenturiee etand out 
among the moat brilliont periods in English history, and wo uav 
fairly eay ^t they combme an unusually large share of the good 
aide of national imouQotinna with an unusually small share of the 
evih It is posrible to syoipatbize with both sides, at all events 
with narticuTar men on both sides. One reason is that, though the 
appwu to arms on the popular side was in both cases thorouglily 
justified, yet it was not caUod forth by any particularlv monstrous 
oppression. It is quite certain that tooro were parts o7 the world 
both in the thirteenth and in the seventeenth century where the mis- 
government of Henry the Third or of Charles the First would have 
seemed exceptionally j^nod government. It shows how much higher 
the English atandara in tliese matters was at any given time, as com- 
pared with that of most other nations, that our forefathers thought 
It worth while to draw the sword in either case. The earlier part 
of the tiiirteeuth century is indeed somewhat difierent. Kin^ John 
and his ijlrabancous wore positive evils in the land of a diflereiit 
hind from auytniug that went on under either Henry or Charkui. 
Neither Henry nor Charles was a vulgar oppressor. Henry the 
Third, in truth, we cannot call in his own person an oppressor at 
aU. In his personal character be was a most respectaUs gentle- | 
man. only he let bis kingdom go to utter ruin, because be could 
not bear to say No to hla wife or bis mother. Ohayles wo may 
with more reason call an oppressor, but he was not a wanton 
oppressor. Ho was a despot on principle. Such a despot is politi- 
oally far more dangerous than a mere vulgar tyrant, but his poai- 
tloQ is not inconsistent with much that entitles him to personal | 
respect. Both these i^eat struggles — that of the thli'teentb and 
that of the seventeenth century — drew a certain elevation of char- i 
aoter from the circumstances out of which they rose. The men who 
fought ou the popular side were not like men who are goaded into 
revolt by mare brutal oppression, and are therefore tempted to repi^ 
In kind what they have themselves underg(iiie. They were mtm 
tohting for a principle, for the old Constitution and laws of 
l^^land, and on tlie whole they bore themselves in both cuseo in 
a mannor worthy of the cause in which they rose. And, on the 
other hand, something of the same elevation of character was 
dhared alao b^ their adversaries. The Koyalists of the days 
both of Charles and of lienry were fightinn on what we hold to bo 
tbe wrong side, but they were not in eituer case fighting for a 
mere tyranny which it was plaui at the first blush that they ought 
to have been ashamed to support. From one point of view wo 
I may be sorry to see good men on both sides coming toguther to 
* toko away one naother’s lives. But it is really hoiiouramo to tbo 
national character that, when groat national struggles could not bo 
avoided, they should have been of such a kind that good men 
could be found on both sides. In an ideal state of things, Hamp- 
den and Falkland ought uevei to have been arrayed aguinst euoh 
other ; but it is something, as things actually were, to have a 
Haxn^en and a Falkland to array against each other. And in the 
earlier struggle, if we weep for tho overthrow of Siiiuvn the 
Bighteous, It is aomethiug tUat it was by the bond of the groat 
Edward that he was ovorturown. 

Our third great period of civil war, tho struggle wluch comes in 
poiitt of tiiue between the days of Hveshnui and the days of 
NdHoby, is a leas satisfactoiy spectacle than cither the earlier or 
tbe later time with which it has to be compared. The tbirtoenth 
and tho seventeenth centuries are eminently attractive povtionHoj 
of our history; tho fifteenth, in its intornal a-*poet, is certainly 
somewhat repulsive. It is not so easy to get up an intere»«t 
in tho Wars of tbe Uoses ns in either of tliu other two 
creat struggles. The ugly features of civil strife ceiuo out 
mo apediar prominenoe. A war in wbioh fbUow-comiirvmeii 
iMtoker one another is not in auv case an agreeablo sight; 
and it becomes still less agreeable when feMow-ooumryuieu 
butehor one another, as it would seem at first sight, ubsolutely 
without any cause. Ike civil wars of the thirteeii» centuiy .'tnd 
ihacMl wars of tho aoveateonth are both peiibctlv intdligiblo. 
Tbs^ie BO doubt ae to what the combatants were fighting fi>r on 
hither aide. But tho civil warn of the fifteeirih century are by no 
^ HMians equally dear. Our first impresaion m that men were 
Ing out of mere blmd attaobmeiit to petoonal leaden^ or perhaps 
ihoy were fighting without any intelUgiblo reason whsitever, 
Crtxt ef sheer love af gimm and taking hlowa. The name by which 
ti^ atnmle ie oommoiily known ia significant. The other two have 
pobtkiirAames ( they are the Barone’ War, and the FarliumentHry 
War— names with tm former of which we may fa^rhapR feel incliiMKl 
to qnnml. Tte name of the Barons’ War sounds as if it had been 
a eWeggie Ibr ariateoretic domuuon, instead of a struggle in 
arhidi^e Barone eitaply acted as the fiiet rank of the pooido. 

: 0lUl like the Barons' War, the Paibamentaiy Wwr^ set 

;;,lbt:t%^ieiU enoilifh the puBUoai nature of the atruggiie, a struggle 
tt ^kmxmuent and the nation. But the .war of the 
(Ceninry fm m pdlirieel muao: it ia caUed not after 
4it thil hnt afteir ttie aeoideiilal badges of 
Itkihe W«etti»lknea; andit might j 





aemn at first that it rea^y was Bflie mririfii'ribant 

awhftoatid a Mdrose,adisptttoinfiiwt|teedtlto eelaim6fariritM, 
a dispute suA at the dispute betwesn afeill ia tea 

good many who ehont on eiiiier ride. Bit wemay hejmteem 
that in a eountnr wMch had made soidb advnpflmla cMlbnd., 
poUtSi^ lifh as England had madehillm fifhM»riieealmyi men did 
not go out to kill one another withontieme hatter f«w» 
these. Tbe iseue was by no means msfaimile to limfHheon^ 
as it was m the thirteenth or in the eerveateeiitit fialheeefei 
century, though the polHical right and wmg of fibe earn ia ydrin, 
yet we have sympathiea which pull v» both wiqm] rit all ereali, 
we can understaud why good and wise men wmis helbuBd en 
both sides. The diificmty then was that there wee ee tnneh tp 
bo said on both rides. In the fifteenth eeDtuiy thedlSoo% mther 
is that there was so little to be said on either ride. Or it nridkt 
bo put tliat there was a good deal to he scud on both ride^ Mt 
that the case on both rides alike was OGrtfftised and beonaudant. 
The formal claim of tho House of York rested on the dufiest end 
most slavish doctrine of hereditaiy right. That doctrine, as It wea 
put forth by them, took a form yet duller and more riaviriUhan 
It took in the moutlis of the Jacobites. The Stuart pretendm 
wore at least tho male heirs of former Kings ; tiie rider of riie two 
was what our fathers would have dnomed a true AEkheling, tbe 
bom son of a crowned King. Tho strictly family sentiment could 
thereforo gather round them in a way in which ft could not gather 
round pretenders whose claim rosteu on an intricata pedigree of 
feinalc succBtislon. The houses of Lanonsterand York Ix^h came of 
the direct male stock of Edward the Third, and, according to male 
descent, York came of a younger branch than Lancaster. Bot, by 
a diligent reckoning of great-grandmothen, York could make itsmf 
out to bo in tho female Ime the jnpre.«entative of an elder brunch than 
Lancaster. On the strength of such on hereditary claim as this, 
men wero called on to brand as a dynasty of nsnrpem a dynaaly 
which had reigned for three generationa by a thoroughly good 
Parliumentaiy title. Yet, notwithstanding the monstrous nature 
of the Yorkist claim, it is not hard to see that there was practically 
a good doal to be said on the Yorkist side. It is plain that the 
dead conservatism of tho country was on the ride of LanoaateT, 
and that tho advancing elements wero for the moment on tbe ridie 
of York. It is not enually plain that the permanent interesta of 
the country were on the Yorkist side. When we get to Edward 
the Fourth wo fool as if we were somehow getting mto the r^on 
of Louis the Klevonth and Feidinand of Ani|mQ. When Lord 
Lytton called his novel tho Last tf ike BarmSfOo did not hit on 
the most apnroprinto description of the personal Richard Enrl of 
Warwick. But tkc titio well enough expresses tbe ehaum which 
came in with the nocossion of tbe house of York. Heoiytfae 
Eighth WAS through his mother the j^ndson of Edwam the 
Fourth ; with the blood of Homy the Fifth he hod nothing to do 
in any way. dlut, when Richard Duke of York tbst put forth 
his claim to tho crown, all this could not be foreseen, 
country at loigo most likely did not trouble itself very mudi about 
the difiorent sta^^ of his pedigree; tbo plain foot sttnod out that 
tho couutiy had boon shamefully mismanaged by MargmOt of 
Anjou ana her favourites, and that Duke Richard, a man of 
winning and popular diaracter, and tho best statesnnm and eoldier 
that Englana tnen had, soenied likely to manage things oAufii 
bolter. It was, in short, a strife which, like tbe other two, arose 
out of tbe actual inisgovemment of tho time, but it assmued slower 
character than either of tbe othors, from Hs taltimr the form of 
a dispute between two competitors for the Orown. 'Aie portieidar 
crimes of Margaret and her favourites were mater than smilifaig 
tliiit could bo iiiid to tho charge of either neniy the Tliivd Or 
Charles the First. The c^ for redress of grievonesa was as jufittn 
tho fiiteeuth oentury as it was in the thirteenth or oeveiltaeiitli ; 
but when that cry was mixed up with the claims of « psrtbwAar 
family to the Orown, it lost its real national cbaiacter sod soon 
sank into a mere pfu^sonal and family dispute. And, ha ia anrs to 
happen, men sheywed tbemseiTcs fur more bloody, fiir mevo 
lo;j«, in tbo war of a draputod succession, thou they riiowei thsia* 
selves in ^lither of tbo ware which were waged for rigiri and 
freedom. It was well for the men who were Ibe leadm of 
England at the earlier and at tfhe later time that ^ey Ifty 
nndor no temptations to put tbemaolves in the ]lhca of Birir 
country. Tbe strifo of tbe sevanteeiith century did not put onauy* 
thing of a {Hirsonal character till the main dtapute was aatdea. 
The war of tho fifteenth century had a personal tsharsetarfiraaa 
the beginning, and when Duke Richard was dead, it baeam on 
both sides a mere merdlesa butchery, a tneio eacrifiea to patmial 
ambition. 

if we tom from the purely domestio charaotor of tbo 
Civil Wars to thetr aspect when looked at as poibli of mSam 
European history, tho lower poritton at the tttlfmijle Ifre 
fiftseiuh century, as compared with thail of riBier w iw 
tbu later time, ^nda out stiil more riettriv. Tim ahMriagtit Bto 
English Constitution into ita extating fririiB wag Hie gieat aplitri* ^ 
buUon of Englaud to that work of umvenat cveaCtou and da$riio* 
tion which the tbtttaenih century eoiried m riHMtofbt&tSiiim 
and elvUixad Asia. That oantnrjr wia Ibt rina hbU 
powers fell and whan new powaaa ‘ * ^ ' 


Eaiteta and tb* Weatm 
Ghiuch, tlKhiiaMMli ■ad'tlw 

wUeb mild* tiMiH, £Hr f wt w . 
•mnetUng utte^ viUilniirlNd 
time whaa tbe ebieynetio^lhiee „ 
mednd. .l,B9atid» . e w't i i ip 9 ' 
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iM Btptet mmm^ d mmB^g Wm amt v mmt i hom^ 

tk# Omm ahia^ ,ymai <|( K||^ 

iim of tM eWtigti ^^Piiuloli 4liil«gm^ ttk> 

^ lUhraid oitt ISlui Um tSng]ai«li> ol 
w iduffo Etigknid boM k tlM giutft iwfc whfaii 

^ thzoughoiit i£o vorll In tlw tnvAnlMtt^ oentiuy 
tliin coiUM^on betwenn nflotn and tkiaa of otiiar 

natbtii ii laaa obvious kit knona ibo kaa looL Tlio divaol 
connexiaii between our civil war and the mot atrimU 
on the Contbant la mnnifeat; but Aero la aomethuig aooie t£m 
tbia. Tlie war of tbe aeveiUoaiitb eeaturj waa a war wa|iid in 
order to la^ wkat tbe war of the tbirteenUi century bad gUon 
ua. It waa a war waged to aaea tbn bat of tlMae firee OimatiAa-^ 
tiona wLicb bod once been coiumon toaU the bli^uma of Weateni 
Kurope^ In France andia Spain the dd ioatitutioiu bad vaiiiabedi 
in Engki^ tbuy atiU went on. It reated wlib England wbether 
tbc be el freedom abonld atlll go on bumiog on one a^t, roadVi 
wben the tiinecanie^ to be bnnd^ on cnee more to other laiub. 
Had Charlea eaUddiimed kia doanotiatu in Bhiglandf aa bia bretbren 
in ^France and Snam bad eatabbebed theiray the one coal thi^ waa 
left would baveDeen queaohed ; the hearth of tbe Pry taneion of 
Europe would have become cold. In thia way tbe Engliah civil 
war of tbe aevanteeuth century waa a struggle not only for 
but for European interests. Tbe common wclfrure of 
mnnbiiid waa at atake. 

No aucb wider interests as these belong to iha Wars of the 
BoSaa. Great eveiito ware going on in other landa, but the civil 
war of Ehgbmd had no refereuoe to them. The gmierodon which 
fought for 7 ork and Lancaster was the genemtiou which beheld 
tbe dned ovettbrow of tbe Empire of tbe East, whioli behold the 
Btamping out of the Inst hopes of Lombard freedoiiii and which, 
on tbe other baod^ iu the growth of the Burgundy of the Valois 
Babes, babeld the best chance of CArrying out the hopes of a thou- 
sand yearn by flKiiig a lasting barrier between Geriuany and France. 
^VItb tbe progroM of those events, Euglishmen, busy iu tearing 
one another iu pieces within their own four sour, had little or 
nothing to do. No doubt the ill success of the Englieh arms in 
France had much to do with awakening that spirit of discoutent 
without which Duke liichard would have h/ul but little chance of 
presmug bis claims. iUid at a later time ('harlcs uf Burgundy 
had a cortain amount of inilucnco on the aflain of tbe island of 
whose Ibwol house he deemed himself a member. But to the 
general Hhiropoau character of <dther the earlier or the later 
struggle the civil wax of the fifteenth century can make no claim. 
It is A time which, when loolced at carefully, has its intereet, but 
on the whole there is no portion of our English history on which 
we can look hack with less satisfaction. • 


SOCIAL UF£ IN SPIRIT LAND. 

T he Spiritmdists are ndvoucing. And why not ? In an age of 
progreoa it might fairly be expected that folks who profess to 
hold int«eottrae with beings of another world would not lung 
rest eanteatad with such puerilities as the knocking about of 
chains tables, and crockerv, tlie abstnu^tion of pocket*' bnndker- 
chiefa, the presamg ,of hands is tlin dark, and other mild imita- 
tions 4^ some not very clevor wisard. Accordingly there are 
now many favoured mediums whot« pens and^ pencils, guided 
by apirit hands, poitmy ood dnscrihe what is going on in the 
land of shadows, and give us detailed information concerning life 
and mantiett in spirit land, rihahapeare, poor man! talked of 
^'Itba uttdisQOverad country from whose bourn no traveller returns,*’ 
but thisoft-qttoted phrase has now lost nil the niysteiioue grandeur 
which fbitteriy invested it Travellers are returning evny day, and 
travellefs of no mean order too. Not to mention Klhg Solomon, 
the Empaior Nafkdson I., SocraUM (who, by the way, haa loaraed 
Hebnw since be lefr: this nether world), Bt. Augustine, Joan of 
Arc, and mai^ others, whose viattaliave been detsiM from time to 
time in tbe MayaBine; there haa lately been a great incur** 

man of diatiaguishied arms and literary men ; and fr-om iiiformatioD 
received frmn them (aec Human Nutum k/t March i, 1 872) and 
from oHmr apirils el lam notoriety but of equal verodty, we are 
enabled to lay be0Q2e our loadetn a slight account of how tiiey 
inanaga thinga in the bri^^ter land.** Naturally their mTange- 
nieolB ate a gMt buprovonumt upooMr own. In tbe first place, 
the efimato StchAmiog-^parneSoal samiuef, no rain, no cokl, no 
uutealy froct Cowauectty ttio bcuyise^ they ha>ve houses 
up thesw^-mm aade wwont doom a«d windowe. In a oeoend 
wi^ we am told thid things aon mnmb the same as with us, 
exoq^t that cvicrytliing k bettor^ ani certain^ a vast 4 eal Jkmr, 
The dmi mi jewaOmy asaacamtliiDg rsauirtobleu Wonbimtb 
was aotse osadt out mban ha epoha of episiS yaia womao 
too;* Ua thsaa spiriti botiaf a sAfy femiaioe daUS, In pioMy 
do^a0d**fwset’*ta»tura TJiuamimauAmMmimmamkf 
not Wmaliki frnr aaSmikhmoat, amr k k so vaoSidMal llmS^ 
fina mkchoaiddiMttkh^ batkkfttaadmibt rntfOm mmtnmim 

toJkmcffP»diiilma8dra^ 

dktBkm diisiiig thiitw timlm m cmdymwmji^ammm m 

Iflrn iimsdvvttmhsBpbM^ fer givaao e a i aa iS l s of thk wa 



atbsr of nsssLaaSmveied frith hfrwidlk . 

ttseriisg woe of laMd wogds— 1 fAiMted of ssndsbwoodN^-iririi; . ak ki a 
doriom In peml m taatoh the futaUiiio » ia the owire. nos a cmpItMS 
sppoarwt to meltho moWN-wtih SDwtm wpibihkd om h^blrntbiget y a m aSh 
or engilaMyai. . . Wo ttwa osewid Sn amr 

thoooft md voloeiiy osrpot to anoUior mom. How shalk 1 «Hrariha aHlk 
Tsriod boaatka? It woo a dark rich oriiAm, iliadod frum klarit ap It 
sIwilfpiBh I the Asdooai of tho hsnginaa were osught up Iu rings of paM, 
and thoM dopondod a iaigo mhy \ aoriklng more gvaooail or «ploiiiHd eon 
bo imagifHMl. Wo again pa«M^ into snoilior nwia. Uoia ail wio soft, 
lovdy, ohUiiag while ; tho walli wove oovored with oilk caught up In ash 
toona, and in the centro of oaoli w«» a diamond utiir with » ruby hoevi 
dopondlng firoiu it. Tha oari»«t wn» of white idto \ from oaoh contor oamo 
points of dorp ahsdcit crimoon, uniting In tho coatro with a oilvor dovo. 
Tbo fUniliurt wm alt in frottod or dlsa^ stiver, siid of tho molt grscohil' 
devices. 

In anoibor place a spirit, after describing a cbarming apertment, 
says, ** This woo my bedrt^m." \V« had not realised Uio neesMity 
for luxurious couenos and bedebaubem in tbe other world, n<^ bad 
we expected to bear of ** delioious tVuits, bread, and cakes, wkhwkie 
and udorous drinks in goblets of varied hues and shapes! " (hie 
does not connect the notion of a yomjwt with the spiritual 
existence ; but then that only shows one's igiioMnee ; It is evident 
that it is quite ponsible to have wbat our Ameriouo cousifie oal) ^ a 
good time” in spirit land. As Cor dress, the rubes increase in 
beauty and 8|ilondour as the spirit rises in the scale ; the better it 
is, tbe fiuer its jewellery. Fimiii tbe volume before quoted we 
Like tbe following description i)f a really fascinating female miit, 
and commend it os an improvement upon the toilets of JU 

Her long hsir curlbtl luroand h«r snil fell in s profusion of fUr ■liinliif 
masses to her waist 1 hor dress was of a nolt gsusi.*-Ukr texima, 
hurdcred with hlnc» cuniinnl at the waist with a gulden blind, and sue kegs 
single pt'srl ; a clrcka of gold $\w hound her hair, and In the centie shons 
a hirgc ruby. Ikhlnd hor oars I ucroeivctl a spray of riibirN like a leaf ) her 
drsM dowiJ to h An t in graccfhi folds, and open s/eevss dtiic/osfdlier lovely 
whico rounded ui'ins. 

The oducaiional establisbtnents adopt the fashion of a livery j 
iiiiaut scboole aH'uct cheerful pink, while older childrea are ulad in 
white ; young niuidens wear white too, but with tbe nddiUon of 
poaxl bracelets and girdles with circlets to conUno tlie bolr* Tliere 
u a most touching account of tho introduollon to one of these 
seminaries (apparently in the capacity of pupil<*teneber) of a young 
spirit, who is invited by the matron to ** partake of some 
refreshment,” during which time the children, who on the 
entrance of a visitor hod been eqjoined to keep silence, sxe 
sent to play in the garden. Older spirits, ^ who have known 
affectioii upon earth, are robed in Mruloan bltiSj^ while vary 
advanced ones indeed ruuie out in crimson. Oroen k quite at 
a dis(;ount ; it is an (sarthly colour, and may themfore tuirly W 
loft to its Fenian admirers. Iliursiis, cows, and other cattle attiMte 
the landscape, and the rippling streams toeni with fish. Bpkitt 
pay visits to their fiionds m their viixious tuaiiskns, and holdnSrin 
rtmuioiis, which they seem greatly to enjoy ; and they even mnlcin 
little exenrsioris to oVbor ** spheres,” and MimstimoH to less favouiNNl 
regions, where they assist poor s|iirits who ora in troubls to try 
to beemue butlur and to gaUi a higher placo in the spiritual 
system. As to their lueons of locomotion, this is somitimsa 
aecomplishud by mero volilion, but at other times they avail 
themselves of chariots drawn by milk-whita honuHi/' or of very 
prolty boats with silver simts, criinsvm cusliions, and imvor oait and 
DiOftts. Bat thu reader most not suppose that spirits spend tbair 
lives in amusing theuisulvvs. They curry on with iuofuased 
thcility and under now couditioas thu very same oecapatlons, 
profowions, and trades which they learned in thk lower world ; 
and they are olum sent down hero to asskt favoured mortalf in 
the prosecution uf their tasks. Hence those who have not spirit 
friends are at an immense disadvantage, and those who have may 
confidoatiy reckon on a delightful reduction m their osrpentor’s, 
doctor*s,^d oven lawyers bills. Undertakers, too, are known to 
come back ami visit their friends ; but we have not yot heard 
whether they have set any new fasnion in funerals. The number 
of Humm Aware, an ^ Kaucatkaal and Family MAgasine,” before 
quoted, contains an account of a youthful medmm, Slastcr Oherlss 
Bwan, the nephew of Mr. Thomas ‘Wilson, in>iunonger, of Market 
Square, Aylesbury, who is visited night after night by quite a 
bevy of invaluable spirits — literary, artistic, medreal, amt 
medhanicai— who pniav pktunai^ frame, and bang them, write 
scientific manuscripts, cure tho gout, the toothache, and other ilint 
that tiesh is heir to, and enliven tbw operations by siiuullnnequs 
performances on tbo concertina and the tin- whistle. The ^irits hn 
Wn good enough to sign tbek names on req^t, and a faoriniilc 
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man Wilson tbe writing aptnt, William WHsan the (iocu>r, anu 
Wn&am Angus tbe nndenoker, wbo have imponded to their 
naixiei embkms sneb asa bog quill pen, a bottle IsDelled ** poison, * 
n btamiev and plane, and a cofiln, we find such weli-knowo 
mrifeisns Wm. E CSbaiiiiinr, J. Wed^ood, RobL Hors, 

ChdL IsOae Newtost, and Cuvier: as weU as Vaiidyck, ItoysdiwI, 
ftmmb.TfmDm,a&dEastlfiJ^^ Lorenso ifi Oredi k onc^^ 
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A vitiit to the medium ” shall be i^iiron in the exact trords of 
the magazine 

We vieited Mr. Wilioii during the early part of last month, and eaw hii 
collotition. The sitting-room is literally smothered with drawings and 
paintings in various st}des, handsomely framed In massiye frames, and hang 
upon the walls in a very peculiar manner. This work has all been done by 
the boy while in the trance, and while the door hiu bemi locked upon him. 
Some of the paintings are large; Turner*! *«Childo Harold*’ being four 
feet by two feet four; and no single person would like to undertake tlie task 
of banging them unasibted. A painting of the human foot lianga horizon- 
tally close to the ceiling, ten feet high, and vrithout any steps to reach it, 
except the fumituro of the room. It is supposed to have b^n painted in 
that position, as it occupied aoveral nights, and was seen in variom stages, 
firom day to day, in the aamo place on the ceiling. Some of the paintings 
are very striking, indicating great power of conception, thaugh Me treats 
mtni cAnnot As Expected to b»o/ the higheet order. 

The italics here are our own ; why should the treatment not be of 
the higheat order when auch distinguished painters are engaged 
upon tne subjects P The writer goes on to say • 

At nine o*clock in the evening the modiuin puts on hU painting costume, 
and nreparcs himself for tho trance. We saw him eutrancetl on our vidt. 
He simply sits down in a chair before the ussel, and leans his head back on 
a cushi^* which b supportiid from behind. Mr. Wilson then places both his 
hands upon the tncdiiiin’s head, and with a few convulsive twitclilngs lie be- 
comes at onc.e uncoiiSclou.s. He cannot paint while strangers are prewmt, 
and oven not well in Mr. Wilson’s preKonre, although he has seen tlie work 
going on. He can oven write with didiculty while there is any atrangcr in 
the room. He wrote a few short sentences, one of which was to request us 
to leave the room. 

In a letter of Mr. Wilson*fl, which is given in the same magazine, 
a little further on, hoaaya that in all piobability the spirits could 
tako Chorloy out of the trance without bis aid, but they have 
never yet done so. 

Since there is no limit to the gullibility of a certain class 



twelve and a half minutes $ and if it amuses people to believe in 
this kind of thinj;', and to pay for thoir whistle, there can bo no 
objection to their amusing themselves so long as they do not 
annoy any one else. Kinu Solomon, St. Augustine. Joan of Arc. 
Socrates, and the First Napoleon are liistorical cnaractors, and 
therefore public property. Sir Isaac Newton, Vandyck, and 
Lorenzo di Credi have passed away long enough to preclude 
the fear that the mention of their names in connexion with n farce 
of this kind should give pain to any one. But when it comes 
to those who so lately walked among us as Tumor and Sir 
.Charles Eostlaka, really something should bo done to prevent 
auch unjustitiablo liberties being taken with tbeir names, if 
mediums have no sense of decency, they shpuld at least bo re- 
strained from mixing up private families in tbeir performances 
without express pormiMion. In the list of spirits who nightly 
favour Charley Swun with their presence an undertnkev is made to 
appear, and as it is distinctly stated in some works on Spiritualism 
that spirits work at their former trades, a very curious question 
here arises, What scope can there be for an undertaker P Or do 
. ,apirits, before leaving one sphere for ever, get up a ceremonial 
^ ‘^aualo^us to those lugubrious ones in wbicn earthly natures seem 
to rejoice P Or perhaps they make coffins ns a penance for sins 
previously committed, like the poor Spaniard Nuuoz, who is re- 
presented fin OlimpMB of a Brighter Ijond) as being obliged to 
do odds ana ends or work to help other people — a thing he exces- 
sively dislikes— because during his abode on earth ho spent his 
time in dancing, singing, and playing the guitar. We must 
Hot fail to remind our readers that mortals are warned to bo 
very careful what spirits they associate with ; and the warning 
would seem to be necessary, as some of them, especially lawyers 
and millionaires, smell so strongly of brimstone tliat they render 
the apartments they visit quite unbearable. We are consoled, how- 
'over, by learning that there has been a council of spirits appointed 
to watch over teances, and prevent any evil results ensuing from 
the proseuco of these deputations from lower regions ; and also that 
they are to meet and consult as to the course to be pursued in 
order “to help mortality to become purer.*^ We shouU like 
hereafter to know what success they meet with, but we may be 

S ermitted to questiou whether auch an end is to be attainea by 
escribing a sensual paradise beyond the giuvo. As there are no 
fewer than eight poricKlicals specially devoted to Spiritualism, it 
is quite clear that there must bo readers to keep tnom up ; and 
bemdes these there are a ooustantly increasing number of books on 
the same subject. AVe almost feel as if we owed our roadeie an 
apmogy for reproducing such a mass of dull nonsense ; but it is 
well sometimes to see to what depths human stupidity is capable 
of desoending. 

THE ADMIRALTY AND LlFEBOATa. * 

T he Bojnri NaUonal Ufeboat Institution held its annual 
meeting on Monday last, and its Ueport may on the whole 
be regarded as highly sntisfach^ry. It appears that the past year 
had been marked by no exceptional disasters ; that the appamtua 
of the Sooiety had saved 31 vessels and 658 lives; that m one 
brief gaiiod of sixteen days, during the violent gales of lost 
Deeaiwte. I46 ponons bad neen rescued; that on our coasu and 
in .tte Cnanntd Uea tbe Society has now no fewer than 233 
that eighteen new ones have been provided during the 




goes, mint seem matter (br nufdxsd oongtatulatiofu They wiU 
say that we have here an admitmfile inetittition, nobly adverriaugib 
6^ by the mLcellent work it doee, and vindioamgr ns daipu to ilu 
support it receives ; that the only thing to be deiiied b the etead} 
growth of its resources, until it shall have estahUahed an absolute 
luxury of security agai^ the dangers of our seas. We are fki 
from saying that the superficial thinkers are not right W< 
are sure they represent those feelings of philanthropy which an 
inculcated alike by our religion and by the better Wuage of oui 
nature, and we are persuaded that they represent tbe general 
sense of the community. Yet apparently there are man amon^ 
us who think very difierontly, while their oflidal station endtlei 
tbeir opinion to attention, if not to respect They are advanced 
thinkers of course, and hold views in political economy whtdi 
are original and audacious, if not enlightened. Moreover vriiai 
constrains us to give their ideas consideration, whatever our own 
views may be, is what we must regard as the iinfortunaU 
circumstance that they have it in their power to teat theory bj 
practice. For, little as we should look for advanced thought, 
originality, or audacity of conceptioD in the Admiral^ Board* 
room, it is, in fact, the Board of Adminlty that lepremti 
the select school we speak of. True, something of the traditiona] 
timoroi^ness still clings to them, and they compensate for what tte 
Frencli would call the frank cynicism of their thoroughgoing 
experiments by the oificiol reticence they observe. But occasion- 
ally circumstances over which they have no control become 
blunderingly indiscreet and betray them, and an accident like that 
on board the Ariadne discloses that the Admiralty has a repug- 
nance to lifeboats. As we have observed, they do not say aii 
much. They leave us to construe the line of argument that in- 
fiupnees them by reference to their action. But we venture tc 
submit that the only plausible explanation of tbeir attitude is thia 
lu an overstocked country like our own, human life becomes a 
drug, if not a nuisance, and death by violence thins the redundant 
population more economically than deportation; therefore, sayi 
the Admiralty, let us discourage the precautions which diminiim 
violent deaths. We are willing to admit that there is some- 
thing in the idea, but we fear it will be found that it must 
invariably break down in the application. For it is prectMly 
those whom we can least afford to spare who fall the victim! 
of Government negligence. If the Admiralty could load a 
few Megeerae with rickety paupers and ship them for the 
South Seas in the hurricane season, if they could set convicts to 
work saving human life in a heavy ^le witn tackle sure to iam and 
boats likely to upset, then they might deserve well of tne rate- 
payers. But they should recollect that an able seaman b a 
costly product of civilization, and one somewhat difficult to come 
by. Wo could better spare tbe sturdy minors who are choked or 
burnt alive in the mines which the Government inspector runs round 
once in a twelvemonth. Any bole man can wield a pickaxe, and as 
tbe wages are good and provided by private enterprise, the sufferen 
will be replaced at the cost of an inappreciable increase in the 
price of coal. But, with all his proverbial recklessness, the sea- 
man is likely to object to being disposed of by a bappy despatch, 
and may look shyly on a service which ostentatiously offers him a 
short life, if not a merry one. We greatly question whether 
wo should keep up our Naval Reserves if “ walking the plank” 
were made one of the exercises in the service ; and yet that b the 
system we adopt in a modified form. 

If any readers fancy that we exaggerate in saying tbb, we hate 
only to refer them to the debate saised tbe other evening by Mr. 
Bouverie. Generally spiking, we have occasion to admire the ain- 

f ular adroitness of omcials when driven to aland on their defence, 
t must be owing, we presume, to excellent prompting by permanent 
oificials versed m tbe practice of special pleading, and trained in 
an office that' is perpetually being incriminated. Assuredly no 
department can have enjoyed opportunities of tbb sort in the same 
measure as the Admimty, for it b habitually indicted on evi- 
dence which is apparently damning. Yet in this instance its 
representatives in tne House were atiyen to confess to an almost 
absolute disregard for the lives of their men, for their promises 
of reformatiou for the future were tantamount to admisdon of 
culpability in the past The comic, of course, rubs shoulden 
with the tragic. Nothing could be graver than the charge 
brought against them ; it amounted to one of wholesale man- 
sluupter, aggravated by breach of trust ; to a reckless disregard 
of the lives tSkem under their special charge, and disposed m by 
their orders. They did not even attempt to deny that tne AiHadtto, 
and many other ships, were uaprovided with lifeboats. But if nothing 
could be more senous than the charge, nothing could pooribly be 
more grotesquely ludicrous than the position on wUfmJtiK^ frU 
back while beatuff a retreat. No lifeboats I Why, s6 thovoimhjNr 
were we impiessea with the necessity for Ufeboata that we hiwt 
a quantity of them so for bock as 186$, and when we had theni, 
we stored them most carefnlly out of the way. Wi^ wokl 
so far as to let it be understood that any caplim might have 
on application. Underth6circumst<tfeei^weconUhmd](ydoiiiM| 
for although undoubtedly the matter conoersed the fivesof tihe aa^ 
it was also a queetipn of tbe profeesional fanoiea o( the ea|diiib 
We feared that captains might feel iggxfoved wen it made 0m* 
puJaoiy to carry Ufeboets. WeimswlSattlMyaUe^t^ 

Ugly, c^broua things that spoiled the 
Atio aefrigfatiy did we jodg^ tluit ns a amtter cf !Sm% 
libboats have been tilled to ear ei«iie%wl^ 
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of Tn^ for Imfug o wt^ br toUrtTp ood tngbiff in bis 
dofonoo tbtt he bad bpi^l a oenfc of ume^jm^ but kKit bebiod 
beoaoaefbe maatw of hb miol abjeeted to the amelL UonUj 
poaitiou would be ideuticd with that of the Adoadial^f although 
the one eulprit hajppOBe to be eubjeet to the law« while the other 
is above it Nor le it only in the matter of earrjring lifeboats that 
captains are left to use their own discretion* It appean that they 
may adop^ aooofding to taste^ either Clifford's lowering apparatui^ 
or the oidtnaiy appuatus fitted with Kjnaston'a hooks, or may dls- 
penM with one ana the other. It will be gratifying to know that tho 
all-important question has been under the consideration of sue- 
cesiive Boards of Admiralty, while ship-boys have been, growing 
to seameUi being pensionedi or being drowned. Tbeir very mature 
deliberatiun deimied at len^h on the Kynaston hodks, and accord- 
ingly we find that the J&utdne was — ^not provided with them. 
Bather an ugly feature this would be in a for manslaughter 
aiiidng out of culpable carelessness. Mr. Oosohen disposes of it in 
afawon which may be technically conclusive, but wmch must be 
anything but aatisfeotory to those who have a public or private in- 
terest in our first-class vessels afloat. As we understand the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, ships in the First Reserve are handicapped 
in point of insecurity by not being supplied with any modem 
Improvement during the entire period of their commission. Should 
the captain feacy t£st they want any requisite, he may apply for it. 
If he does not interest himself in scientific naval invention, if he 
objects to an improvement as spoiling the smart appearance of his 
amp, be need do nothing, and his men must take their chance. In 
the Ariadne there was neither a Clifford's lowering apparatus, nor 
Kynaaton’s hooks, nor, above all, was there a lifeboat; and doubt- 
lees the arrangements on board many oT our finest ships are of 
the same antiquated fashion. A captain may well be |)ardoned 
for doubting the value of an invention which all the wisdom of the 
Admiralty nas been poasling about for years. It mav be lea*) 
excusable in him to inaul^ bis prejudices with regard to lifeboats ; 
still he may posribly have honest convictions on that point, 
although we can scarcely understand or sympathize with them. 
But it does seem intolerable that the Admiralty should per- 
mit captains to play fast and loose with danger in the navy 
—should in fact connlvo at naval freo trade in death — while 
the Board of Trade is rigidly insisting on protection to life in our 
merchant service. The Admiralty suould remember, os we re- 
marked before, that our prime seamen, and the gallant boys who 
leap overboard after* drowning men, are not the sort of* people 
we can afford to lose, overcrowded as our islands may be. And 
even could we draft our refuse into Mmotom mado as dangerous os 
our old fire-ships by the absence of all that was wanting in the 
AriaditCf they may depend upon it that tho sentiment of the 
country would shrink squeamishly oven from so good a riddance 
on such questionable terms. 

For ourselves, we are glad to know that the philanthropy or 
pseudo-philanthropy of Englishmen tends the other way, and w (5 
can quote the success of the Lifeboat liutitution in proof of it. 
Let us make new laws or apmdnt additional iu^pectifra ns we 
will, death is likely enough to busy itself in our crowded centres 
and among the weakest and UK»st miserable of our popuLuioo. 
Most of our endangered mariiieni are men worth taking cum of in 
every point of view, and they are Just the men to venture their 
own lives for others, were circumstances reversed. We doubt 
whether there are ai^ such schools for fostering hardihood and 
generosity as the diffeient Lifeboat stations, and so long as men 
are found willing to risk Uiemselves for othen, the least which 
those who live at home in case can do is to fimf them the means. 
Twenty-eight thousand pounds is a considerable sum in itself, yet 
it is small indeed when com pared with the purpose for whicii it 
b contributed and with the wealth of commercial England. 
Thm are 2 J 3 boats, we are told, but many stations are left un- 
provided, aoQ many more are provided but bad^uately. It 
ehould be remembmd that maririme disasters come in shoals, an& 
a single night put many ships simultaneously in jeopardy when 

bearing up in a fleet to make tome harbour of refuge. Toe one 
lifeboat, or the pair of lifeboats, may be adequate enough to meet 
ordinaiy emergendei^ but cases will occur when shm may be 
foundering while thw crews see tho aeustance that should have 
saved them otherwiaa engaged hard by. The solitary boat may 
be damaged in soma such struggle as that to which the Duke of 
Edinbum lefened last Moodsy, when the Pa^tow lifeboat, 
maldag last to the ainking Vikinff, tudee snapped the rope that held 
her, tm was beaten back through the breaks on the coast. The 
aolitary boat gone^ the hit of coast becomse as dmigerous to life as 
any first-dass cruissr eommisrioned 1^ Her Majet&’s Adiuimlty. 
Therefore there k sflU abnndiiiiGe of room for pohUe Ubesality, 
nor need we be deteiied bj the idea that contiibating to the Life- 
boat Insritute is flying in Refine of the Ministiy. The mehsureof 
teffltd paid to human life is left by outbenevbleat Oonsritution to 
the discreUoit of the different departments. It ta orily the Ad« 
mixalty who Mk on nlaeidly while men drowns the Boerd of 
Trade insista ttgask lifeboats in tJto commercial marine^ and ultL 
mateiy nmliape may go the length of anldeodng abipe to ei&deiit 
ioimtm benne pcet,ti|ji;^setting Us el t e to the ownei^s 

privilege <tfloidw te 

AH AWAKBinOiftl BtSOOItt^ ' 
hate been fevcmied with eh 
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jned«me»^ ia New Ymk, which obotseela mnmwhu 


with the flieUe tsadhing of those maneate ^ irilf whi^ are 
so feequently pioduesd in London. /^This»’* 

New the aeason fiir partiss and wyjge t^f tbs 

right kind. It le well. But many of them am aisl sC the i%ht 
kind. Young people axe kept in a whirl of unhealtte excttement 
night after night until their Btrt*Qgth firils, "their spirits aite broken 
down, and their taito for oidinary life is corrupted. By the tiuss 
spring comes they are in the aoctor’s hands or sleeping in the 
cemetery* The eerafloate of death is made out, and the phyriciatt, 
out of regard for the family, calls the disease by some Latin 
name, wnen the truth is that they died of too many parties.*^ This 
alarming but indistinct language is partially explained in the next 
paragraph, which begins, ** Away with these wine-drinking con- 
vivialities.*’ We understand tho reverend author to com plum that 
dancing or other excitement causes bmigei’, and eating is apt 
to be accompanied by drinking wine or stronger liquors. ^^The 
excuse which Christian men often give is that it is necessary, 
after late eating, by somo sort of sUmulaot to help digestion.*' 
It appears, however, that Christian men are so far scrupulous 
that if a ** minister ** be present the decanters are k»pt iu 
a side room, which they visit under the pretence of going to 
see the white dog." This book, which was published on New 
Year's Day, can bb compared to nothing but a tract whicli was 
,once distnbutod on a restive occasion in England, bearing the 
inspiriting title, Are you aware that you are going to hell F 
The entire literature of Now York is vitiated with the passion for 
strong effects, just as, according to this author, its society is vitiated 
with the passion for strong (irink ; and therefore >ve are nut sur- 
prised, altnongh slightly mystified, at tho exhortation, ** Mur not the 
clatter of cutlery at tho holiday feast with the clank of a madman's 
chain"! It would bo hypercriticlsm to remark that in civilized 
countries madmen do not usually wear chains, nor, indued, do 
ladies or gentlemen often proceed fram a gla*«s of wine at suppure 
to intoxication and insanity. The habit of drinking once formed 
demands conatant indulgence, and the means of it are obtained by 
visits to tho pawnbrokers. This is doubtless generally true of all 
great cities, but in New York it appean to bo applicable to a class 
which we had supposed to be superior to tho more vulgar forms of 
'vice. If." says tho author, " I could, 1 would toko the three 
brazen balls hanging at the doorway and clang them together 
until they tolled the awful knell of tho drunkard's soul." Wo 
think that tho author does injustice to his own talent fur litorsiy 
clamour when he propounds this figure of himself manipulating 
after the manner ot a juggler tho pawnbrokers* balls, Even ii'they 
were made of brass, whicn perhaps they are not, wo believe that 
tho author would liud himself able to make more nolno by tbo 
ordinary application of fist to pulpit. But ho sooms to bo 
possessed with a determination to write finely about common 
things. He has soon on the front of a public-houso the 
inscription ** XXX," and he demands in a poetic front)' 
what it moans. Wo all romombor tho story of tho old 

wornnn who thought to heh) her minister out of a difficulty 
by suggesting tho name or the fish that swallowod donah« 
mid WAS rewarded by being called a fooL It may bo con- 
jectured that this author wimld have been equally disobligod by 
any officious friend wbo had iiifurmod him what tho niaric 
" aXX " niGans, and thereby relieved him from the necessity of 
guessing that ** tho whole thing was sn allegory.’* The respect* 
able cuHtoinors of Barclay and Bass will be shocked to hoar that 
tbeir favourite symbol has been propboticolly iuterprotod to moait 
** Thirty hearts hrokoo. Thirty agonies. Thirty desolated homos. 
Thirty wavs to perdition." lieturning from this digression to bis 
purpose of warning against tho peculiar temptations of Ohristmas 
ana the New Year, ho exclaims, Bo watchful. . . . not 
your flight to hell bo in tbo winter." Wo do not of course 
suggest that ho is here labouring under tbo very influence which 
he denounces ; but certainly his stylo is, to use a classical expres- 
sion. not far removed from dithy rambles when he thus curiously 
jumbles metaphors and half-remembered texts of Scripture. 

There is another chapter the Indiscriniinato Dance,*' which is, 
if poMiblo, still more unintelligible. The author does not venture U* 
condofnn dancing altogether, and yet he denounces iu tho strongest 
language the practice of dancing in New York. If a few friends 

»m U» the 

SUggCMtH 

censures 

what are ^led round dances; but his donunciatiou' bcems to 
apply equally to both. He sets out as if with a pu^os« 
01 distinguishing between the otijoymeuts and the sinful 
indulgences of life, but this part of his work is loft unfinished 
** Tho whirlpool of the ball-room drags down the life, the beauty, 
and the moral worth of the city." Here again wo for the monicut 
think that the important distinction lies between round and square 
dances. A quadrille can hardly by any exaggeration of inetnphor 
be likened to a whirlpool. But another clue to tho author's iiit^Au- 
ing offen itself in his next sentence^" In this whirlwind of iin- 
p<^ed silks goes wt tbo life of many of our best familios." It 
would be doubUeti agreeable to the Frotectionist party to believe 
that there ie a necetsmy connexion between homespun end salva- 
tion. They might receive with cheerfulness the slartling stal^ 
amt that bo^es and seolt fmmmerable are annually convuined iri 
what the author calls conflagration of ribbons," meaning o» 
eoume thpee of foreign make. We have not the least nofion what 
a cqaAmation of ribbons is, but we do remember to have nwird 
gf A Am^oumd ituff; and we coniec^ u 

lataaed tobeecmf^ed. «Tbis style of diswpstioii 

Ift^orted riiks and flegrimt ribboiUH^Ji hereupon decMliff to ae 
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the cnuae of all pbv8i(^ Md ntoxvd iU. The tMid of tbu mid 
intoxicAtluK* beated midnight dance jars all the mond bearthatonos 
of the city/’ Again, attempting to diaosni by the author's help 
between good and evil, we conjectufe that donoifig ia only wickea 
after midnight. As regards the wild or intojucating qiioli^ of this 
amuaement as pn^tiaed in New York we can say nothing, but 
wo can say that in London these epithets would be ahigularly 
misplaced. ** The nhysioal ruin is evident. What will become of 
those who work all day and dance all night P ” In Ixindon, 
perhaps, the number of tlmse who ore equally energoUc in bunineHs 
and pleasure is limited, and at any rate we do not Uiiiik that among 
them are many victims of that graveyard which, according to the 
author, is only one step distant fn)m the ball-room. We are, in- 
deed, inclined to agree with him wium he says that ^ the froth of 
death ” bubbles up in the champagne. Most of the wine drank 
at English ball*>suppers is detestable, and we credit this author 
whonhestatoa that the article consumed in America ia worse. 
But still it is hanlly in our view a sin, although undoubtedly it is 
a folly, to drink bad chain pngnu. Wo are told that them nro 
families in Now York mivo actually quit keeping house, 

and gone to boarding," that tliey may give themselves more ex- 
cluaivoly to bulla. This may bo true, but it does not follow that 
the author is right in assuming that all the members of a family 
who go to o ball hud ** thoir highest enjoyment " in it. In England 
a inotbor usually goes to balls ou her daughters' account, and she 
has to do A groat deal of hard work which would bo ill I'oq^uiU^d 
by calling her, as tho author does, ‘'on old flirt." The father 
perhaps n ruhher of whist, or, if the bnll is held, as what are 
callod county halls" often ur<>, at nn hotel, it is posstblo that ho 
will after awhile “go down into lower dissipations," which wo 
suppONC means tiiat be will smoko a cigar in a club-room on the 
ground-floor. Tho sou of this family will bocouio, says the 
author, a “nonentity," and the daughter will elopo with a 
French dimcing-mustor, whom ho would doubtless regard as tho 
incarnation of wickedness, lie pcrliaps considers tlwit wickodno.«s 
coninsta nut in dancing, but in dancing woll. People may without 
sin “ concludo ” to crus^ a room, but ibeu they must not move 
gracefully. 

Our preacher's most sovi ro coudenmution is incurred by attonllon 
to dross and appearnneo, which howovor ho might have obsorvod 
in tho frequenters of churehos as woll aa in the devotees of balls. 
How, ho asks, can any one be inlcrrsted in the alloviati<in of tho 
Wiirld's misery while there is a question about tho sizo of a glove 
We should nuswor that wo beliovo much useful work is done by 
hands that usually wear iioat gloves. A woman may dress well 
both at church and ball without becoming absorbed “ in the constant 
study of little thjngi>\" It is, indeed, almost ns easy to boy a pair 
of gloves of the right as of the wrong size, and eulficient ntioution 
xiia^r be paid to dross without making it a subject of “harassing 
anxiety.’^ But upon this subject of uross the author writes in a 
style of which we may perhaps convey a distinct idea by supposing 
that tho lions <if thy Dailj/ letetfraph hud becouio sorious, and 
j tideen to religious and iiiornl roaring. We do, however, some in- 
* ipstice to tJuifc band of gillcd writers, for wo are not awme 
fnat any one <d’ tliem in his liiiL'st frenzy over began a sontenco 
w'ithoiit finishing it. Hut this author accumulates for half a page 
such vituperative phrases as, “This inquUition of a small shoo; 
this iigony of tight lacing; this wrapping* up of mind and heart 
ill a rutile," and then breaks olf, ns if ho despaired of finding 
anything bad emuigb to say of women who take care to diav^s 
neatly ami brooiningly, “I prophesy," he says, “the spiritual 
ruin of all partiidpuLors in this rivalry"— that i.s, of tho ball- 
room. Have the polished boards ever been llio road to 
heaven ? Iltis “ a torch for eternity " ever boon kindled at these 
ehniuleliors V hVoiii the table spread at the close of that 
excited and heswi'atcd Nceiio, who went home to say his prayers i*" 
'Hie w'ord “ lu :nvt riti‘d " is doubtless one of those which tho pub- 
lisher oxp»eit'vl would Nuind unfamiliar to English ears. It is 
perhaps ns disagro. ;klde u word ns America has invented. But we 
lire Ht prosiuU eouciMued iiut with words but things. Wo think 
it prolwble that 1 he nuihov of this wonderful book occupies a pul- 
pit in Now \ ork, and his e.s.^^iiy on thy “ Abommations of Moqorn 
Society " is nrobaljly a Munplo of bis sermons. It is wonderful 
that any sfudeut of tho Ifihle should bo capable of writing in such 
ft pwdigiously intl.itnd style. The sentiments nre those of old- 
fasmoned Luglish Purilanisui, hut they are expressed in alangnAgo 
which is perhaps the .‘'tvan^ryi product of modem America. In this 
country Yohgion luv*? not ht cu «nlirely divoi'ced from common 
sense i^d nioderatiou, but in New York even prcacbors and toachera 
doom U necessary to compeio with uno another in oxtravagance of 
thought and diction. ” 


FOREIGN ARTISTS IN THE IRENCH AND OTHER 
GALLERIKS. 

S UCH arc tho rcsouno.M, dov«loped and undeveloped, of 
O^tiiinental schools, that onch one of the many foi-eifm 
CaBedies open from time to time in Umdon brings to light fresh 
: talent Yet ft ahtowd uianager, planning his exhibiiiou with a 
" ^eer to commercial success, ttJees caro not to alarm his customers 
by of. startling noveltios. He bears in mind that, 

iflit tfi, the good old English gentleman still sticks to port and 
^ 'so A> st8^ygoinff coUectora continue to call to Frhre 
nto compaxfttiyely of little consequence 

- 'iremves itsorigciui) quality^ if omy the 


name remains unchanged. Any curimis lo iSbie cSiftt In 

picture-galieriesygeuetwy oarri^ <m beiiMMin ft likd^ wbo relies on 
tier cluu^ and a gentleman proud to imnatt hla]jmowied|re> wilt 
have observed that Uie criticism is Httle em than atrong aweaiingr 
by great names— -a method which, though ttpoieiitty soib, oftsn 
ends in adoration before the worst piotore ift die vftottL Tot these 
arc the people wlium it is needfol to please. And, in jnsCioe to 
the catmers for an uneducated public, it must he RMiitad diat 
foreign collections are made singulariy entieing; The mastens 
sidected are so disposed that the known lend on lo the unknown, 
and Hbining talent servos to alleviate dull mediocrity. Thus in 
the collocuons now open jn PaU Mall, the Haymarke^ and Bond 
Stivet, M. GiSrome lends the way to a man never heard of before f 
M. Breton or M. Isnuds ulaya propriety to a work of douibtto rspa» 
tatiou ; Modamo Peyrol tries, and not in vain, to reconcile us lo 
tho Absence of her sister, Hosa Bouheur; Senor Fortuny and 8 eto 
Madrazo persuade us tlmt tbe great days for Boaniah art are ooh 
departed, while M. Corot, in ahndowy depths and in doleful toneOi 
hangd, iH it were, hii* harp iipou the willows, and makes his sad 
plaint h<‘ard iu a strnngi* land. 

The French Gallery in i’all Mall, which maintains afiwtraak 
among iu compotitois, is reniarkably for the large space given to 
the German whool. Tho Oyriiuuis, in art os in arms, appear aasaaL 
nnt ; thoy dosign n picturo iw they would plan a campaign;^ they 
take ponoil in hand lu pursuit of some grand idea, and the sine oi 
the canvases they choose implies ambition for extended territqiy. 
Such, lit nil yvont% seems to be the signidcnnce of wiirlcs which 
Como iroin Miitiicli, Muit by Herren I'juggcn (67), Liezenmeyer 
(140), Miinkacsy (152), iSlalecki (i 00), Max (54), and Meisei 
(I 54). These nrtists, with others in the Gallery, liave been formed 
more or less in tbe school of Piloty, a schixil which at the mesent 
moment may bo nccriunted the most powerful in Germany. 
however, as is invariably tho case, find it more easy to fall into tha 
faults than to rise to tlio oxccllencea of their muster. Thus 
“ Finn iliongl lick" (67), by Herr Flaggen, an nrtist ah'oady grate- 
fully remoiiilnued, is a composition laid out on a definite plait ; 
the 7 onns nro well conceiv«‘d, the idea of “Gliick " is significantly 
expressed in a family group reposing beneath a tree, enjoying 
what the Turks calf L i/-/ ; and yet tho picture* brooks down 
been use tho artist lias not cared to carry, or is not able to carry. 
Ins conception to comploiion. From the same cause Herr Lie- 
zenineycr’s “First riight of Marguerite" (140), though oU 
right m notion and situation, ends in failure. The foremost 
di.'*ciplo of this scliool, Herr Makart, when Inst we saw his coloasnl 
and decorative composilions in Viimna, was in like danger of being 
IimI astray by vaulting ambition impatient of submissive labour. 
We melino lo think that tJio onco famous school of Munich will 
not prolong its (lays beyond tiie present generation. Cornelius 
Aiiil rlos iii^ gone, and their art dies with them; Kaiilboch and 
J'iloty Huriivc, and po^hibly their system, ns a formula, may 
etuiuie. (iideed their lending pictorial nia.vini, tlmt art needs 
first a noble thoiue and then a wortliy treatment, sounds of tbe 
nature of one of lhoi<e truisms which it may bo hoped will last 
through all time. Among tlie works which come from Mumeb 
the most fault]e.s:i is that which takes tho hockniod theme, “He 
loves me, be loves me not” (54^> by Herr Max, son of ft 
sculptor wliuso statue.^ we have known in Prague. The foms, 
indeed, of this pninter, tenderly inodslled and delicately chb^lled, 
prove his puiiuitage ; he is studious too of typo, line, and proportion ; 
the castor his drope.y is also statuesque y nie accessories likewise, 
little else than a dog on a bench and a bird on a braneh, am 
equally chosen for ^ simplicity; while his cokiur is pale and 
Hit very oa a marblo quarry ut Caiurra in the grey of evening, or ftft 
been when the moon is up on a summer's night Herr Max we* 
have ol^ervod with peculiar intnrest for suiue years; heis oue 
of those artists, exceptional everywhere save in Goruniny, who 
may be defined as pmuter-thinkers» His thoughts do not luwnyft 
spoft in tbe open daylight, but wander in shadowy uigbl, 
tread tbe paths of death. Herr Max, like Corstem, %hwiiid, 
and Bethel, is singularly creative; his designs ore os ideiui 
which may be rend in a book, or looked at os we would listeft 
lo music. In fact, he has translated music into fonn ; sSf for 
example, in one of a series of designs we met with in Vieiiiia,i 
wherein Beethoven’s Sonata Path^tique is made to syinboliM otr 
shadow forth life and death, tho grave and the resurrection, » loud 
of woe, a realm of joy ; from beneath a demon clutches his vktim. 
and into tho upper sky spring beings released from dusi^ ana 
agony. It would appear to bo one of the ordained fonetasiie of 
art thus to deal with the supernnturai. Fra Angelico said Lacm 
ii^gnorolli iu Italy, Bloke in England, Wiertz in Belgittni, Maiiili 
Schba in Germany, together with the paintais sibove namad, hftvw t 
been aocostomed to show how {uctoriftl art may hover OB, thft «Qn« 
fines of tho spirit world. 

The untrained Englishnum may begm in this Ftendi QeUm 
some slight noquaintanoe wi^ three renowned aedhts of 
Qormauy— KDftu% Vautier, and Soh». At the oatael it 
be observed that the Seutheni school of which we hsUM s|MdiWi aa 
centred in Munich is widely diffisreol IhmwhiitwiAy ha derigaftleA ‘ 
the Northern eobool of IHifiseliieil AodthedistiiRituft has 
all tbe more decklsd siace tha klter fonmrii the IdjA 
wMk which held commuiikmwilh tlm.elfiSii^^a^ ' 
trodden tbe more lowly paibe which lead to thh i 
life and the actual forms of natina. Amsii 
pointors none is mare fimoho Ihdft 
l^iuting in the l>yaseldcj|kf Atpfaiiq 
liunoar, fte,,aai 1A9 
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in m ^Si^cny fa Difaiiiiw t* tub «ioiiifab mm^m, 
W • 4i€Mit tooil^oi^^ ^Ikdfhfaf fa Ha MbrlMl^" •Mifaok 
iwt Ha peiiifar hm hmt fWAliitt lit aw ir wA o t wk^ 
ifaAaUe TMie^ of ehtamin, im pmMpi Ha loioai end 
«mA; 1 a 1a^ too^ oiiaii IaoI to m itiuAbfiir end a titiare, 
A^ MebonOfa to a teatuMAt^ wlikb Imwa anfaM 
’witii tem. A« a dzamatbt he dejacAd the nounimiik 
aao^ a g^ifag ean^jr fa a aomitiy hint 2 and aa a poet 
aaMteaa do lha faeaty m miam and ihe adnokig kinoeanee 
<id dhddhaad. ha IdAMlf mtb ludTefa fa 

Ha mlly Peaaaiit GblGatberiiig Flomia fa a Meadow.” 

Son an the aofaoedanta which impi^ fateraet to Hie «naU 
aaecfaiane aow hafoA ue-; Liya by hia WUe” (8)1 and 



wcAit notfor onepreoariotta button; he ia ayammread}^ for any- 
thing ; and it woula aeem that hia next feat might be to lump out 
of me oanvaa with the purpoae of poking tbe ^etatonr pockets. 
Id jaoit pietttaae faces are aUent ; mdeed painting has sometimes 
been termed the silent ait ; but with Herr Knaus every chaifacter 
apeaka. In this head| for instance^ mouth, eyes, and even nostrils, 
a«B all aUve with mental and physical impulM hard to be restrained. 
And tedimeal qualitiea am not wanting; indeed this natural islie 
idfad difien &om its predecessor, the spiritualistic, in ilrmneaa 
and sedidi^, fa texture and transparency. Herr Vautiar, though 
a man of mwk than Professor Knaus. has been always distin- 
iilMISar oompactness of composition, for lucid narrative, for pleas- 
; faddenh forcarefulond sound workmanship That as a genre 
r be is scarcely surpassed in Europe will be at once apparent 
thp diaiaoteriatic work before us,^^ The Oraudmother*B 
Counsel ” (c). The grave bearing of sge towards childhood, and a 
spinnfaff-wDeel fa the midst standing as the sign of honest indus- 
try, make a domestic scene which Willde or Faed mny hare 
eoualled, bnt never exceHed. Indeed, in the pictoriol relation ^ 
all the parts to the whde, a matter most essential to domestic 
genre, me German, the French, and the Helgians generally 

AntnMMA the English ^t^***^ f.liA . ** A Mn(fhAt**A tluK* 


tb* eontwipoitijr tcibiMI* rf 

tMnl oaw^ agite «(>«« Cortiiieiild 

lAodcfi Ha ready means of Advfag agmsabte .AcdlfaeADM mm 

«r pwfitetiBfMA Axing kkaoniiMte whUlii, ImnMQ]P M|a3lii4i !• 

oftaB M yaniAf wt. 


nnrpoM tbn £ngliab and tbe Scotch. - “ A Mother's Care 
( 35 ), by Herr mlhelm Si)hxi, also shows with what forethought 
and caicidatlon these Germans go to work. This artist, who 
peases from time to time fitim mgh art to genrci belongs to a 
family familiar to atudents on the borders of the Rhine. ** The 
Two lieonoraa” fa the Gallery of Diissfjldurf, the best known work 
of Pmfeeeor Karl Bohn, remains among our earliest aasodstions. 
The diangs which has come over ]>uA<ddorf receives tUustratioii 
fa Hie eoDtiast between that formal and stuck-up composition and 
the Hne and easy domestic scenes we have under review. 

But, fa short, l^re nainting is the order d tbe day throughoyt 
the length nnd breadfu of Europe. 

‘^ The New British Institotioii,” ^Uhe Society of French 
Artists,” and Mr. M^Loan^ woll-selected Gallery in tho Hiiy- 
nmrket once moA devote considerable space to foveto painters. 
Here and elsewhera the last phitse of too Spanish school shows 
its boM, not to say iU braxen, front in the hriluant but irop*rtincut 
compeaitiona of ^fior Fortuny and Beuor Mndnuo. A third 
mtisit, who may Ifa aaid to complete the trio, Josd Yimenes-V' 
Aianda, has a nand loss dashing and siushing. Altoirether the 
temper of these young Spanish blades sugpsts the bull -ring and 
the eatino. And jet Sudor Fortuny's ” iian of Justice in the 
Alhamfaa” is supremely clover; tbe wb(de sc<!ne is os a fair}* 
fanta^ put on a staffs ; tbe indooding light from a cknidW 
AndafmSim sky dwsfci^ tbe sye^ the coloura thrown around the 
wator-innk migbi havefallon from the rainbow; and when we 
turn from the Alhambia itaelf to its strange tonics, wo discover 
priaoosn proatrafa fa the atocks moro like fiends than men, while 
ihe turbmd fadgsa seated fa state am blind as justioe penonitiud, 
fom^rtnAlBaAem fashion th^ appear to have fallon osied^ 
uv«r fhefa dntiea 

We have abAady Implied that it seems to us that French artists 
mt itsttioing at tma moment unwogsted solemnity, as if they wero 
pusfag thr^k tk^ow and aorrow. We have never seen M. 
wrtaA in mora aesious mood than in tbact sedate-minded compo- 
mtlon,'** Fnnrar fa fhe Maikot-placa.” Also fa Fntt Mall we «n- 
oonarttf ML ndbarfh " Malaria,’’ a repKca of the surrow-^ickeu 
groiipm^t|AGidfaiwafHAl 4 tnemboni^^ Agafa,iu Bond Street wo 
comenpett M. Mluat’a Wlntaot^a dmry negation.; alaoa canvas 
fa ddsip dbadow, w h ote fa M. Bietan deplete, najMiluips no other 
oititeni^HieeaMaiidtlAtoMof piAAotlife. we nu^ mention, 
'teio, Gwfad^nortimfa of UuAel^ to bladkHuit ft mfaht bnve 
oonAfanm oste mhoamt wMxan^^ Commnidatfa heaS, tnrbu- 
l«»t yst ittjArturfafafa M. Oarot Hao isfa kespfag wMli the pre- 
yfalfagakfaAaa: liis tm«a (edvorueoa o^aq k«f wfam Ha wind 
ifafaWR^HAliiaoeli<a, ’JHi my mo^ aa pndonged 

^SfartalfawyattdAlfanwmfa If 4Hren by 

jnannofliatefmr. Bamlylfandiarifaui lent !te jasAoHaal joy 
^oudgnaW. 

fiAmiifaa^ ofiM>#mgnineHAp,fa^ 

HOA ifam A ooimiARM jHAfamemm. Alt Imyeateifatei from 
HbNi4 MMMAminaAoi^ camta fa ^|In^ 

sHiii»iHoaiH.«Oivp^^ «|fafai£«iraistelo 

HAtefafaAfaoC AaiMaat^ snoMk do df 

ia^ wteSi M sa Adly wa^^ 

' ofoft*' The 




BEVIEWS. 

FE&QU&SOK'S BUPB STCR^E MO>rn!ifEKT8.« 

{S^emd Aulioa.) 

I N a formar artiola we gave some notion of Mr. Fergutton'S 
general treatment of the subject of primeval oiitiqnitlca. Wa 
now come to look somewhat mom minutely to bis tinatment of 
particular nioniiroente, especially in our own island. The crude 
aasumptionaond iuoccurate expressions which are habitual with Mr. 
Fergusson must of coune be taken for granted. It is vain to argue 
against the framo of mind which seos a ^fomfsiher,” naked or 
otherwise, in every ono who has at any time trodden the soil oi our 
island ; it is eqiialiy in vain to argue with the confusion of thought 
wliich brings Cmsar and Agricola into England ” ; it is of a piece 
with the kindred confusion whidi wakes Boliovssus ** occupy tlA> 
d^artnmtU immediately around Bruges,” and which thinVa U 
nseessary to argue against the erroneous assumption that no other 
people except the Oelto existed in France.” We uHiU not atop 
over the paHsagos in which Mr. Feriruaion wastes hia time fa 
making merry about Druida and Phof iiiciana, and such like dreains, 
to wliich scholam have long since biddou farewell We will not 
enter upon tbeones, but we will tiy, whenever Mr. Fergusson givea 
us a chance, to bring him face to face with faois, We afa, 
then, how we are to recoucile the words in pi^ I, where be 
Bays that ” the builders of the megaiithic remains wore utterly 
illiterate,” with the words in page zj, where he Ays that they 
wore generally erected by parUaJly civiliaed tucea alter they bad 
come in oentoct with the Uomona, and moat oC them may be con- 
sidered as belonging to tbe first ten oeiituries of the Oliriitian 
era.” Stonehenge and Avebury, if we rightly understand Mr* 
Ferguason, were reared by the liritous during the progress of 
the English Conquest. The Britous of that age were ihers* 
fore yttorly Bliterato; yot in page 87 Mr. FergUAOu shows 
that he has heard of tiildas, tbe o^intempomry ohronioler of 
this ” utterly illiterate” peonle, and he even unon him- 

self to quote him after a lashion. Perhnpa indeed tiie woidi 
** utterly illiterate ” am to be talum with some qualiiloa- 
tion. We could fancy that soma very liarsli critic might Ay 
that none but an utterly ilUtersbi ” coramoiitator could g«it the 
words Welsh gale ” (page 87) out of tlw iritorpidatlcm In 
Gildas about ” Habrinum ostium.” But such a criticism would 
he unjust; tbe fault of Mr. Feipiiston and of wriUira of his daaa 
is not that they are ** utterly illiterate ” — it would be bettar If 
they were — but that they art) too cdf‘vi*r by half, and spafU no 
hsstu in foriniiig their ooncluinoDS. But, as applied to a peopls^ 
the wordH ” utterly illitovato” can be taken m none but their 
literal and gmniinaiical senes, and we desire to know how they 
can be applied to the ana puplo lunoug whom Gildaa wrote 
bis Mer Qtteruiua, Birectly after Mr. FerguAon hiui apokan 
fd' the bnildm of the megallthio monuments ae utterly illi- 
terate/' ho goes on to my, what is only wtiat we should ox|)ect fa 
ail utterly iUiterato people, that ” they have left no written record 
of their erection.” Vot these monuniente are, eoiturdfaff to Mr* 
Forguasonr aprsnd over ” tbe fiAt ten centurb^s of tbii UhriatiMi 
era/' iind he iiinisclf does not scruple to go to Nennius nod Geoirfify 
of Monmouth for ” testimony *' nud “ wriitau history ” as to tfa» 
date of Btouohengc. How tboso two posilitins are to he mcohciled 
we know not. But we cannot help copying the folfawigg passage 
as one of the best examples of the grand and solemn contempt of 
i^iorance. Mr. Ferf^ssou has just spuken of some who consider 
theinmlvus justified m putting aside the tesUmtmy of GeoflVvy of 
Monmoutli mtegelbcr. He thus goes on 

If, liowever, we are to rr^t evciry mwUir^val autlior wlio rererd*i mlrsclw* 
or adwma hie tiile whb falNei, we inny os well Mhut up our Ufok» at onw. 
and admit that Utwoen the deparlUK* oi’ihrf lloiiuuia and tbe arrival of tbe 
Kormaiia tlie ]ii>S(»ry of KitgJiuid if> n mere confuKi^d Juu/bb*. in which mmv 
fottDd the nofiMS of some ijvnfonii omU vf the Inittit'a they witfi 

owe amither, but aoUilug • niorn. It ia an osjiy proem, and may l>« 
mtisfactery to Notim lumda. 1'beitUmipt to wparute the wlieat tea/i tl»e 
ehalt' ie a inoro iadioui nod uioni lulMrioua taal, (tuiTouiutei hy ditncid' 
tica* aiul opsu to crltidaQi, hut it b one that luuat he uudertafccii if (ruth 
is to ho arrived at. 

With equal aolemnity Mr* Forgusson goes on to tell us a few 
pages later that, ** from tbe building of the Fartboaun to the 
Coui|^tkm of Henry Vlll.’a [VII. Y] cliapsl, tho notice** of huild- 
faga fa general hiatoriA are as few and meagre os may he, and sro 
cotnptassd fa a lew paragraphs scMitcml ttirough many hundred 
volimief.” Such asemeiioe as tbisTesohw the V4{ry suhliine of iguo- 
tance* Wiitfags like those of I'rokopioa wid Gervas*? would pw>- 
Imbly be swifaded by Mr. Feiifusvuu from the claw <4 gsf*«**} 
bistairias, but if he shuts oat lUl tbo monastic animJs be wouW 
shidsnit ibe greater ]Art of our nAteriaU for mcdhcval hiateiy* 
¥elfa(tei HasS mouffaie anitik it would he eut^j to put tejjether, 
wt ilidesd as tufaiAs an ntmmnt as Gsrvsiw? give# us rrf 
dteiyi .tot a fair gatteral sketch of the architectami^h isfoiy of 

!' * jiH* «»>»* 'ir 
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most of the chief mimters of England, Mt, Fot^gawon'e limit) 
^^from the building of the Parthenon)’’ cuts us rather short 
at the other end; otherwise we might remind him that some- 
thing might be learned about more than one earlier building from 
the nine books of Herodotus* Mr. Ferguseon deals with bietory 
after the same fashion wbeneTer be comes across it. Camden, for 
instance, Attributes the RoUright stones to RoUo, whO) he says, 
defeated Edward the Elder at Hook Norton. There is no evidence 
for any such battle, and the derivation of Mdlright from Bdlo 
would approve itself to no one but a Frenchman. But we cannot 
make out the point of Mr. Fergusson’s stately correction of 
Camden. This last, however, is apparently a mistake, for it was' 
Eadward (901*923) who was really the contemporai^ of Hollo.’’ 
The distinction between ** Edward tho Elder ” and Eadward ” is 
too subtle for us; but even Mr. Fergiiseon's stateliness is less amusing 
than his pathos when ho raises hjs wail over the fight of Aylesford. 

Hutm died defeated, and all bis friends could expect would 
be to be allowed to bury him under a flag of truce, with such rites as 
would ensure his proper reroption in tlio next world.” Over the 
tomb of the first slain English lleretoga we might be inclined 
to ask— 

pa 9 t\tVf 0 a 9 i\tVf fTiiuc ot daiepwautf 

<ppiv6i' ix ^iXiag ri iror* 

But the particular form of lamentation chosen by Mr.'Fergusson 
would hardly have occurred to us. It may, however, be becoming 
in one who is so intimate a friend of the princely Jutish house os 
to have found out a Vetta, grandson of Hengest, who probably was 
slain in battle at the Cats'tone, near Edinburgh ” (p. 57). This is, 
wo suppose, another Vetta or Witta, difterent from the grandfather 
of Hengest and grandson of Woden, who so oddly came, in the 
belief of fervont Scottish ontinuaries, to be commemorated by 
an inscription which, though ft writes ^^oc” for the pronoun 
‘^hoc,” is pronounced by no less a scholar than Mr. Fergusson 
to be good Latin.” At a later stage Mr. Fergusson helps us 
to a Oissa Saxon King of Winchester, who was contemporary 
with Arthur.” And at ono time it seems that Mr. Fergusson 
WAS, on tho authority of a Saxon charter, inclined to bolievo ” 
that A certain barrow at Avebury was his tomb. The charter 
appears to bo that of Eadward the Elder in Cod. Dipl. V. 1 79, 
where, among the boundaries, wo find the words *^on cissan 
beorg.” But as the charter refers to places in Hampshire, this 
tomb of Cissa, wherever it may be, cannot bo at Avebury in 
Wiltshire, and Cissa, Saxon King of Winchester, is a creation of 
Mr. Fergusson’s own brain. The same, or another, Cissa was in 
an article in the Qaarlerly Ilevieto (referred to in an article by 
a sound antiquary in the Edinburgh^ October 1B70I carried to 
Mens Badonicus and killed there ; but, os tho Edinoftrgh writer 
truly observes, no reason was given ** for this very remarkable 
conclusion.” where Mr. Fergusson and tho Quarterly lieviower 
got their respective Cissos we cannot undortako to uuess. The ! 
merest beginner in Old-English history knows how iElle and Cissa 
landed at Cymenosore. founded tho Soutli-SA.\on kingdom, and 
stormed Anderida. Tho transfonuation of either of them into 
A ^^King of Winchester,” his exploits at Mons Badonicus, and 
his burial at Avebury, os we cannot suppose tJicm to be duo to 
any contempomry records in an age so ” utterly illiterate,” would 
seem to have sprung out of Mr. Fergusson's internal conscious- 
ness. While dealing with Arthur and Qeoirrey of Monmouth, 
the ancient connexion of the latter place with Macedon seems to 
have led Mr. Fergusson into an unlucky comparison between tho 
stories of Arthur ond the stories of Alexander : — 

Aristotle and his master have been rendered qiiite as fabulous persons as 
Merlin and Arthur ; aud the miracles uf one and tlm feats of the other are 
oquttlly marvellous. In Alexander’s case wc fortunately have Arrian, and 
Cui tius. and others, who cive us the truth with regard to him ; but Arthur 
hod no contemporary bistorts and instead of living in a highly civiliaod 
state that continued for ages after him, he was the last brilliant light of his 
age and race, and after him all waa gloom (hr centuries. 

If words have any meaning, Mr. Fergusson not only looks on 
Quintus Curtius ns an eaufd authority with Arrian, but looks on 
both as contemporary bistorians of Alexander. Some way on 
(p. 370) hu (elU us in the grand style, It must also be borne in 
mind that tho Itomnns never really settled in Brittany. The country 
was poor then ns now, and it led nowhere.” Of course tho Komaxis 
only settled in << Brittany ” in the same confused way of speaking 
in which Mr. Fergusaou would say that they settled in bmgland. 
But in forming this conclusion he must have been even more un- 
tpar&Dg of haaiQ than usual. When inquiring into the primmval 
remrinsof Loemnriakor, ho must have passed by the amputheatre ; 
he must have failed to notice tho Roman remains at Vannes, Brest, 
Oellec, Quimp^sr, and elsewhere— stubborn fhets which upMt Mr. 
Ferguseon's theory. Elsewhere (p. 380) we have a wonderful 
■ poMOgc about mictions out of Spain— migrations, as far as we can 
make out, out ot Spain into Ireland. Inese are attributed " to 
the intolerance of the early Christian missionaries.” We do hope 
that al laast tho Apostle Paul, if he ever did take his journey into 
, 8paifl,had no band in these evil doings; but anyhow Mr. Fergus- 
•on aseiiret us that there waa some time when, b to avoid Carthip 
fliniau raparity, Roman tyranny, and Christian intolerance, the 
abrngines were forced first into the fastneaaea of 
1lwhi&a, iindthenea driven literally into the sea.” The time when 
<><*OaHhatiMMi lapaoily, Roman tyitumy,and Christian intolemnoe ” 
)m oddly aons]ri|«d together against the unlueky Spaniaids was, 

^ ^a ipthev Ij^kom a note, somewhere between b.o. a 1 8 and b.o. 

« ]|t. FaigiiMion's nodons as to the spmd of Christianity in 

; tg be pe eri ng etnmge. Hero we have, wbat we 
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should never have looked far, Ohriettana in Spidn in a porfthm to 
persecute tbeir beatfaen nekhbottim In the thae of Hal^ibal and 
the Scipios. On the other hand, in days ahonit a thousand yearn 
later, when we had always ftuKded that apt oiriy heathans hot 
heretics had pretty well vanished from Weatem.' Europe, we am 
surprised to hear how little way the new system had really mado. 
in the world, Mr. Fergusson niiet to the fuQ gnmdanr.of lebuke 
when he thus denounces the imperfect historical views of all who 
have gone before him:— 


The fact Is that neltbsr bistorians nor aoUquaries seam quite to rsalim 
the state of otter barbarism into which tho greater pert of £urm wax 
plun^eil between the conepse of the Bomen Eoi^ra end the rerival or order 
under Charlemagne. Christianity no doubt had Uken root in some ikvonied 
spots, and some briaht lights shone out of the general darkneai, but over 
the greater part of Knrope Pagan rites were still practised to snoh an extent 
as canily to acc'ount for any heathen praetioe, or any ancieiit IhnS of sepal- 
ture which may be found anywhero existing. 


The proof of all this is an extract from one of the Capitulttjes wit- 
nessing to the practice of human escriiice among the Pngiut 
Saxons ; but the odd thing is that Mr. Fergusson here takes a 
view of the position of Charles the Great exactly opporite to tW 
which be took in the memorable passage of hn former work in 
which ho quartered him at Paris. Now the great Emperor is tba 
reviver of order after a state of utter barbarism which followed on 
tho collapse of the Roman Empire, whenever that may be sup- 
posed to nave happened. In bis earlier description his reign was 
paiutfid AS *'the last expiring effort of a previous civilization, 
rather than the foundation of a new and progressive state of 
affairs. After his death,” wo wore then told, ** a period of anarehy 
ensued.” I'hese two descriptions seem to us as hard to reconcile 
as Mr. Fergussou’s present account of the ** utterly illiterate ” 
people who had nevertheless been partially civilized by contact 
with Rome, and who hod a Gildas to record their ill luck, 
fact tliut this sort of thing con bo put out by A man who bos 
gained 0 popular reputation, and who has a long string of letters 
after his name, is really serious. Scholars laugh as they read ; 
but when things of this sort are given to the world with all ibis 
solemn pretentiousness, with these stately rebukes of all who have 
gone betoro, there can l)o no doubt that there are many who think 
that where there is so much pretence there must be some sub- 
stance, and a real damage to tho cause of historic truth is likely 
to bo the result 


If we were to undertake to correct all the minute errors of detail 
with regard to particular monuments into which Fergusson 
has fallen, we should have to fill a volume not much smaller than 
his own. Whether he knows it or not we cannot say, but wo 
know it well, that never did any book call forth such a storm, 
not perhaps so much among writers and critics as among really 
working students of the matters which Mr. Fergusson has taken 
iu hnnu. We have lying beside us long lists of examples furnished 
by really loamod antiquaries of instances whioh show, not only 
wbiit every reader of bis book can judge of, that no trust can be 
put ill his inferences, but that very little trust can be put in bis 
actual doBcriptiona When the reader is once warned tha 
hazy nature of Mr. Ferguason’s argument fri>m finds of various 
dates — the argument that a barrow or cromlech must be of post- 
Roman date oecRuae a later coin has been fou^ in it or a later 
interment made in it— he will bo on bis guard through all the 
many places where Mr. Fergusson repeats ue same falm^. But 
it iH 08 well that the reader should also bear in mind bow little 
his actual descriptions can bo trusted. Tbia line argument 
will be best Jell in the hands of professed antiquaries, of 
men who have given their lives to primsaval studies, and ^ose 
list of charges against Mr. Fergusson we know to be long and 
heavy. Wo have rather taken it as our own line to point out the 
weakness of his main aiguments, and the singular state of con- 
fusion as to the times and places with wMch ne bad to deal in 
which Mr. Fergusson sat down to his inquiir. But it is well to 
laention such facts as that he tells us that, in the Isle of 
Mad, dolmens — wbat most people call cromleche— are nnmeroui^ 
but that a really careful antiquaiy. who knowa ti^e liS 
of Man well; writes to us that there is not a ringle " oromlecb 
proper” in the island. There may be some question as to 
wbat are i^romlecbs or dolmens, and what are not mombob# 
or dolmens ; but this is only one example out of many in which 
men who really understand these matters fdve us, eaon bom the 
districts which they themselves have stadSed, r^rts In 
of fact altogether unlike those given by Mr. Fergusson. Thus, 
(1068) be gives an account, of the cromlech at Pentre Evim 
in Pembrokeshire, where be argues that the stonee not 
possibly have been covered with, a mound, and moreover that 
** the supports do not and could not form a chamber.” One wh» 
knows tbe place writes to us, ^’Re Is not aware ofthe other mm- 
bore of the chamber being in the next indoeuie, pfamsd in tho 
hedge to be out of the way."’ Now this is not iHorslj iin sM in 

description; it b an errM in description vHbters Mr. Fergiiimnmahie 
use of nis own^mistake to patch op Us ^eory« Bo nroimi^jiftsn 
he comes across the great cromlech aiDed Afthorii BtoiMh 00 
Arthur’s Quoit^ Oower. Hem Jfr. 
cmdolfnenin Wales, as far as X know, Mm a MmoThni ilfi 
the moitrieoa one of King Arthur.” Men iribo Imow Wtte 
thorougUy tsU us thM them am agood mmr oimlado 
amoiv 

SMMof A^wiiaotalonaBaa. 
partanc, « Ur. j ftim iM m i fi n p i AttwtafjW 
Ute uQtt. of . AiiSlivlBtD flw MkilM aC'f 
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h$Mm. 11 i««i|^Mli 1 wtl|e^adeoi 4 iiift(> Nannie 
CaMilUOidiiBkm.** OntlJtllr.FeigiiaibQMiiiivkiiitott^ 
"ftontlMaaimdoftlieiiUD^ew liia^««eApeb0iiiginW4ea»fir 
^ Wdsh border,*^ adding, with duottiSiig dmplici^i ^ mwMi 
indeed we Mume that these Welah appelfiuione weie ecmimca 
to the whole eouxiti7 before the Saxrae xe-named many of 
the phupear** What kiitd ol appelUttone eaoept Welsh would 
he eipeot places in Britain to bear before the Saxona ce« 
named them ? Acoordiogly, it b not tery wonderful to find 
the Onuunon of Nennius, the Venonia of Ptolemy, quite in the 
" JJfhik of England. But because there is a cromlech in Wales 
behsing the name of Arthur, this eighth battle must have been 
somewhere in Wales; whetherin Owent or Gwynedd seems to bo 
an one to Mr. FeiguW>n. He then comes to the moth battle, 
which was fought ** in Urbe Logionis.’^ Mj* Ferguason's com- 
moots, ** this may be either Chester or Caerloon, in South Wales. 
It was most probably the latter, aa in another manuscript it is 
added * quia ftitannice Karlium didtur.' " In our Nennius it is 
not Karwm, but JTotrhmi ; but it does not the least matter ; the 
point is that 1 ^. Focgiisson, not knowing that both CVti/ntes 
ieffiomnh are equally called Caerleon (in haIf*ardozen spcllinm) 
in Welah, thinics that the name Caerleon being added os the 
Welsh translation of CivUas Le^ionum is an argument in favour 
of Caerleon on the Usk in opposition to Caerleon on the Dee. 

This we think is enough ; we have one extract more : — 

I do not know a single Instiinee of an undoubt«<l secomlan* mtcrment» 
unlois It is m the age of Canon Greenwell’e reellv pro hiaiorio tumuli. 
When be pnbliahea bia raearchiss we shall be in a condition to oscortaiii bow 
fiir they bear on the theory. 

The sooner Mr. Greenwell publishes his researches the better, as 
we believe that they bear not a little on the theory, and that their 
publication will amount to the utter discomfiture of Mr. Fergus- 
son. We have beard of the ducks who were so well trained that 
they would come and be killed. Mr. Fergusson, in invoking Mr. 
Qreenwell, goes a step further, and prays the destroyer to come 
and kill him. In the meanwhile we may do some service to 
the cause of sound scholarship and sound reasoning by pointing 
out and proving, as we think we have done, by evidence, the true 
quality of this pretentious book. 


SOMERS’S SOUTHERN STATES SINCE THE WAR* 

T he name of the publishing house under whose auspices this 
volume appears will be regarded, not without reason, as a 
sutBcient guarantee for the absence ot anything like a bias against 
the Northern States or the Kepublican paity, os an assuranco 
that Mr. Somera'a evidence is that of a witness who, if not impar- 
tial, ia at least in nowise hostile to the Federal cause or to the 
authors of the exiating ayatem of government m the South. To 
candid and unprejudiced minds, indeed, the internal etidenceof 
faimeBS will autneo ; for very few writers, in describing such a state 
of things aa has prevailed in the Southern States since their con- 
quest, would be imle to preserve that judicial calmness of temper, 
that absolute 


When tihe war was otar, it waa imsfomoAe 
Om mtin ftiwlcMUia oTtib. woUtijr— tlw umvmM wMAblt 
Mnontion*-4MdW AAd ito lieBiSM'iNf* jAm 

to Mdi imtaMMiaBt. o^iWKin on iMWRU^ 

lather thaami reatomtion. The aumnder ef tha SouA 
uoeondillimidi ; but it liad been baaed on the solemn and rapaamd 
deoUmti^ of Congreas and of thb Praaident that all that w 4 i 
xequired was aubmiaaioA to the law, and return to the Union, and 
that no attempt ahould be made to doprite the Btataa of thefe 
andent Ubertlea. Perhaps, had Mr. Lincoln lived, he might hate 
derired and been able to nddl these pledges ; his auccesaor tried 
in vain. Mr. Johnson prevented the Radicals finmi aignaliiiog 


that absolute avoidance of strong language, that strict abstinence 
from needlew comment and that careful adherence to observed facts, 
which distinguish every chapter and page of Mr. Somers's work. 
Yet, though tiiis description of the Southern States sinco the war 
is studiously confined to an account of the writer sown observations, 
and is marked an indifference of tone which is somStimes almost 
startling, its efii^tis to confirm nearly all that has been written by 
rational advocates of the South in defence of the conquered, and in 
oondemnation of the conduct of the conquerors; and the impres- 
aioD left upon the reader’s mind is the stronger because the author 
has evidentiy no such intention, and many of the most important 
parts of his evidence come out incidentally, and almost parmitheti- 
eallv, by way of explaining the facts immediately under this 
notice. 4 

It is in this way that ba bean unintentional witness to the 
ferocity with which the war was conducted on the part of the 
Federwts. He makes no direct reference to this point; but, in 
accounting for the utter desolation of the eountiy after its 
iubmiasioo, be mentions as a notorious truth the wholesale 
devastatiou effected by the invaden. Such devastation had 
been for oenturiea almoat unknown in t&e warfare of Christian 
nations. The Fruisianf, in their list invasioo of France, were 
not consideted to have emd on the side of lenity, but, except 
in the immediate neighborhood of battle-fields, they do not 
aeem to have been guilty of wanton havoc. Private dwellingf 


in vain. Mr. Jounson preventea tno rcaaicaia oom aignaitiiog 
their triumph by the execution of individual enemiea; he could 
not hinder them from inflicting cruel punishment on the whole 
nation. Military despotism, rendered doubly odious by the seleo- 
tion of negro suWdiuatos for places in wnteh they would have 
the largest concern with the personal applications and individuid 
fortunes of their late masters, wat meitfy the prepamtion for a 
worse tyranny. The enfranchisomont of the negroes gave them at 
once the mastery in many places ; in all their pisetioal ascendency 
was secured by supplementary measures. Even if the white men 
were anywhere a majority of the voters, they were prevented 
from exercising their franchise by the proscription of every man 
for whom they could desire to vote. The Test Aot—stiU in 
force— disqualifies every man who boro arms for the Con- 
federate Goveroment. and every man who held office under it, 
or gave it support ot any kind. Now, whatever may be thought 
of the uienta of the quarrel, it is certain that, except b 
Teuneasoe and West Virginia, the entire Southern people regarded 
it ns national ; considered themselves as an indepen^nt peojde, 
the Government at Richmond as their lawful Government, and 
the war as a war of self-defence against a foreign invader. There- 
fore o\ery man of military ago and manly courage took arms; 
every man of character and influenco lent his utmost efforts to 
uphold the cause , and all these are proscribed. No man who 
was of age in 1 86; can now hold any office in the South unleaa ho 
can sweqr that ho was either a coward or a traitor according to 
the estimation of his countrymen. And thus it is generally im- 
possible to find a man for whom Southerners can honestly vote ; 
and they are excluded from the polls at which the negroes 
domineer. In Alabama a Scotch immigrant of respectability has 
been elected governor. But in genenu tho only available candle 
dates are scallowags ” and carpet-baggers ; renegade Oonfederates 
who ha\o made their peace with tho conquerors, or Northern ad- 
venturers who jisve come South in older to plolc up a living as 
oflice-bolders, and who obtain their election by llattoring the 
ignorance and \auity of the negroes. Under their rule tho oountry 
cannot but suffer. Tho negroes pay no taxes, for tho poll-tax is 
tho only State tax not levied on property ; and this is not collected. 
Them is therefore no motive to rostram tho extravsganco of the 
official adventurers; tho taxpaymg whites ore powerless, the 
uiitaxod negroes are fiatterod or bribed into acquiescence: and 
while the struggling people, still desperately striving to repair the 
havoc of the war, are oppressed by an intolerable load or tuxes, 
their rulers often enrich tiiomaelves by pecalations, not approaching 


iliose of the Tammany clique in moj^itude, but not falling short 
of them in impudence, aim more serious in proportion to tbs re- 
sources of tho victimized communltes. 

Another scarcely less gelling form of oppression emanatea directly 
from Washington* Tho South always complained that abo was 
morcileesly fleeced for the benefit of Nortbem meiohants and 
manufacturers. But she is now for worse off than before the war. 
She has bad to replace all her implements, from ploughs U> tfcitton- 
gins and sugar refineries ; she has had to buy new InstrumopU 


iKi^nTwr- 


dear; and all she requires she must purchase from the PennsyC* 
vaDiBo iron-foundries and machine shops at a fonoy price, 
the enormous duties almost entirely excluding English wares. 
Every necessary of life is similarly taxed for the benefit 
of toe conquerors, except the *^bog and hominy” grown on 
their own plantations — too pork and Indian corn^ that is, which 
form tho staple food of the Southern population. Even the 
negms suffer severely from this cause, though too ignorant to 
understand why the enormous monqr wages they earn have so 
little purchasing power. But to the planter the tatil^ imposed 
solely with a view to Nortbem interests, and forming a constant 
drain on the impoverished South for tne profit of the wealthy 
North-East, is not only a cruel insult but a croshing burden. 


SMy now wd than hsve Men pinnteed ; mqiiuitiona wett le^M t 
tot BO Pimnini gwwni wiUi% deetniyed tbe tMideneo of • 
fimicli manhi], m Genenl Lm'* toaw wM deetnyad, bunt • 
town ttot tod ivmndwHMSbenBU bant OduBMn,o« undo 
n bmdM of Ubiariw and pnbUe raeotdi^ M waa nwolaify dona by 
fto Futoal troc^a. FnDobmanntotuiwnBdi^prtmltnnmSm 
Itotbe timat tot bnOdtiiga md nwddnan wm aou^uid • 
«M, few yean will tto inntiM lotoaaf ttooneuM 

wovineaa. lb tto So^ tto tnto of tto wwr an onqrwtoM 
to thU day. Wbenwnt tto Fdtonl fnow mm ttoy 
d aetoyad attttot they could not tUBon, tot onto nSwmiCiiS 
atana, bnt cotton-AeMda^ iim.feetniM AMtmm bpSAuji^ 

^ ^ 71k Aw4era Sme Waw ITar, yt9io-ii7i. By lifcwi ftmaWt 

f^3MimsBdN«wTefk: MaaD^ st7l- ^ 


While he laboura energetically to heep his head above water— 
for, 08 Mr. Somers testifies, by none or the many alandsrs against 
them have the plaotere been more misrepresented than by that 
which describea them as an Indolent race— he finds that be is 
paving something like half his total expenditure in tbe form of a 
tnpnte to tboeo Northerners whom ho hates not only as con- 
qnerors, but as oppressors; and he knows that he could retrieve bis 
fotUDeo with hair the toil if only he were governed by hisfellow- 
dtfaeoi^ wbo would regard his uiterestana refrain from stcnling 
Us money, and if the iMenl power were in the hands of statesmen 
who would rmud sO eectkma impartially, and refrain from taxing 
Otte to enritm another. In n woid, he knows that i^liucal 


OothsOMie he la esteless ordumiypiiot beci^ his slaves bare 
he^ enuMbatsd, bnt beoaw hie countiy has been ewuered, 
tiffiiLtsjoveimed In the interaet of the oonmierofs. Aid this fo not 
IS* (SgM ieliie great want; but foreign canitd 
ifini^l^'ntiagaveiiu^ and hf the tarifiiana the NorthenMoe 
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Vie their monopelj muicnq^londy. ISie mereftntilo kauaee of 
New York haToeetfodiahed agettcieste ihe Soirth»<4iiellTin ^ewkh 
hands, which aeil Mods at cent per edit, pr^t (and this ^ Fto* 
teotion jMrioes)| and lend money at from thirty to forty per east 
Jt is not wonoerfhl to lean that a large part of frie aw ot the 
South is offered fior sdlei ohen under tiecm or eommereial esjMs«*> 
dons : that few of die plimters are rich, or in the way to he ridi; 
and that the valoatioh of Southern property (tJarea excluded) k 
egaicely more than half what it wee ten years ago. 

The jdanten. hy Mr. Somers's account, do not regret the abolition 
of riaven« he does not tell us. The immediale prospect, as 

he desortbos it| is not a cheerful one for either race. In the South, 
ae in Jamaici^ the negroes brought up in slavery are not wholly 
InipracticaSble. They have acquired tastes and balnts which neea 
money, and they are willing to work for high wages. They are 
>attached and respectful to their old masters ; treat them with the 
reverence learnt m the days of servitude, SEod infimtely prefer their 
eervioo to ^at of new and sometimes richer emplojers. In 
nearly all tiio States those who wandered from the plantations 
during or after the war — those at least who have not died of want 
or dissipatioD-^bavo found their way bapk to their homes, and to 
fbelr old eznploymont. Immorality meanwhile is frightfully pre- 
valent, drunkennosB and idleness arc common, and the hills oi mor- 
tality show that for the present emancipation is really a thing 
that don’t agree w'itli niggers/' The mortality is nearly double 
^at of the whites, and very much higher than in the days of 
fllavory. Coupling these facts with the fidelity of the slaves during 
the war, except when seduced by the actual presence of the in- 
vodcFB, we may find in them a conclusive answer to all stories 
which imply lystamatic harshness or abuse of power on the port 
of the great body of Southern slaveholderd. It is dear that the 
master, ns a rule, took far bettor care of the slave, and especially 
of bis diUdren, than the emancipated negro has taken of nimself 
and his family since he became a free and responsible being. 

Mr. Somers's evidence on the subject of the ** outrages/* so 
nonstantly alleged by one party and denied by the other, is well 
worthy of attention. The Ku-Klux-Klan — which a Southern 
lawyer described ss consisting of ** Confodernte soldiers who 
oannotrast in their graves*’ — was, in fact, the Vigilanco Oom- 
mittee of the South, at a time when the bonds of society had been 
loosened by war and despair; when Northcin agitators were in- 
citing the negroes to lawlossncss and outrage ; and when the law 
was impotent to nrotoot life, or property, or female honour. With 
the restoration ox order, however uuiatisfactory, it has practically 
disi^pearod. There is much interest in Mr. Souiors’s brief and 
impartial notice of its history and character : — 


Tha Mcsot socictf was, in pvint of faot, a kind of ghost of tho Confedorato 
arinioa. lU uniform, made uf blavk calico, woa called a ** abroad.** The 
scufi'waa aent round to private houses wltli a request that it shonid bo mode 
Into a gsrmoiit, and fair (Ingcre sewed It up, and had it reatlv for tho secret 
messongcr wli«ii he reltirned and gave hl^ tan at tho (hior. The women and 
young girls bad faith In the bmiour of tho ** Kuin,** and on ite will and ability 
to protect them. The ** Kii-Klux,” wbon out ou their missions, idso wore a 
teng tapering hat, and a black veil over tho face completed their disguise. 
The secret of tho meuiberahip was kept with n'lnnrkahlo fidelity. Jn no 
Instance^ I briieve, has a member of the “Ku-Klux** been successfully 
arraigned or punished, though their acts often llew in tho face of the **rG- 
vonstructed authorlliss,'* and were not in any sense legal. 

When (hoy had a long ride at oighc tiioy made requiedlions (or horses At 
the farmhouHOS, and tho burses were often aupplied under a prevailing feel- 
ing of afwuraucc that they would be returned on a night following without 
iiqiiry. If a company of Federal soldiers Ktatloiio<1 in n small town vapoured 
as to what teey would do with the ** Kn-'Klux,’* the men In shrouds paraded 
in tho evening before the guard-houao in numbers so overwhelmiiig as at 
onco reduced tlio little garrison to silence. The overt acts of the ** Ku4Clux *' 
consisted for the most part of tho disarming of dangerous negroes, the in- 
iliction of** lyuch low "^on notorious oflenders, and, above all, In the creation 
of one feeling of terror os a counterpoise to anutlier. The white people in the 
South At t)ie close of tho war were alarmed, not so much by the threatened 
<nmfl.scntion of their property ly the Federol <:vov«rnment, w by the smoUor, 
but more {tfosour, daiigeni of lua and property, virtue and honour, arieiag 
from th<! N(KMiii anarchy around them. Many of them would not settle 
down to hilkour on any terms, but roame<l about with arms in thuir hands, 
and hunger in their beliioa ; and the governing power, with (ho usual blind 
drhTmiiiiiti(m of u vicuwintis party, was llihrkiiig only all the while of every 
dovire uf sudriige and I'ectmnnu'tion by which “tho fireotknen*' nUght bis 
atxengthwioO, and inaxlu under Northern dietatioo tho ruUng powior lu tho 
country. 


Nearly every respedsble man in tlis Southern States wfw not only di 
vanouiMd. but under fear of nriwit or confiscation ; the old foundations < 
AUthouiy wwu ut P'Tly razed liH'ore any new ones had yet been laid t and i 
tlUJ dark and bem^lited intcrv»d the rcniains of tho Omfstlorato armies- 
SWoi»t, iiflw a lung and hwu>e day of fair fight, fteia tlw field-^ttw hetoi 
SF ^ «nd midnight sham wf a ** Ksh&hv 

Kkin. likMiegroes were “scared’' by the appaiitiaw ; and many af M 
- OWpot bsg ogiUtor^ were run out gf the country^ Wamixun wens jdvoi 
Visitations were made m lorce erirunals taken in “ flsgra^dslicto 

mBimed, and mow miMk 
wheilier deserved or net, co«ld (Mil 
outrages. One vtn;u of tern.r began to viiw out of anothoi 
But sis yoars of poaoa hove greatly elianged all that state <if ttainas. 

qmet and orderly, and eomi^rativelv lndustriouS?Md^ 
Wite people, tmn sure of their pc»»ltion under the Federal tawi ofwsi 
dtnui^on, are K’giiiiilng to rrsume thidr rigiit of voiinc and of ennti^n 
admlidstrotion of adiiirs thmugl, the oAinan- 
JteM^afrawafthe original ** Ku-Klux '* oru^aui™ at i 

oxWi Uis v«ty aildum brouglu, into actfom *•«•«»» aa» I 

• SlMt mA •!»*, Aottia aaburt *t nnk « tim, wu aswm 

- ootw «Dmi*ed evil. TM e oeutmwwee oTo 

j^fi i i i WW i t a w to aaiatotn theeei^meittof nveterat 

out w wrhiob suck t^niiations spring, must h 
t not wholly bimM hy paarioii; and th 


psoseat priMpeet of o nav 
upholdiiDg nsgio i tt pfM m m 



ccmridmiosAmMiortiM to KMi ; 

— rr^t “xiT rf t-~r — r rinf^rtirnii! pfitnat *T r 

contiiittonoi of iinurios infiktod tmA mAmnA M as iamoyarihlo m 
ih» permanont stibjeetioD of a atmerior xaoa to m infarior ; ami 
oalyl^iha ^eadjahandonmiit of tlm latter ptrikjoaaMimi^ 
tIoQ and aiketive reunion be rendered prertloaMe. 

We have dwelt obiafly on the evidswee whiob Mr. fioreaaik 
book affords of the politic op|inasicm apd rnkgspamnent 
which the South is anffering, Mcaaae lUs apgasm te hi the dnsf 
eaase of her prostiiriioii, and the mat dhidaoia.toliariQiaoireif* . 
But H occupies no siiBilar place in the voluaie Itaslf, Thesatbir 
travened nearly the whole of the cotton and ai^||iv regkn^ as a 
diligent and accurate observer, with a view to note its ooniiiiereiiL 
prospecls and material resources rather than its jpolWoal non-* 
oition ; and it is only in its effect on the fewmer that be ia brought 
to take aocoont of the latter. Ilia deacriprioo of the diffareat 
States, and of the several districts into which each State iedhedad * 
hr nAtunl pecnliarities, of thnr pbysieal and sodid cluuwBtaristkd/ 
of their agriculture anri inanuiSutture, of their miaeraia— ^isi^ 
coal and iron — and tho facility of their extraerien, is JBoig ease- 
ful, interesting, and valuable; and it has seldooi ecounred to ^ 
to peruse a book of travel, or an account of • foreigxi ooontrj, in 
wluch the author had so successfully oontrived to tell all that is 
worth knowing without becoming traous or trivli^ and to lestve 
out all that is triflbg or inaigowoout, while aaaking a .judioious 
selection of such minor incidents as hrip to give the readem • 
better idea of the institutioBa, scenes^ or people whereof he writes* 


YF-8TEEDAY8 WITH AUTHORa* 

T here are manv drawbacla to the pleasures of Utexoty 
eminence in England. If Johnson's ^degoe of ovil^ ** toil, 
envy, want, the patron, and the gaol,** has in part become oMolsto, 
now griovaaces should be added to the Ixa^ and for the jNdioii 
wo should perhaps be inclined to substitute the inquisitive Yankee. 

Tho species is regarded with terror by all eminent poets and novel- 
ists ; and yet, Ibat we may not start a sentimental fmevanco, we 
will admit that wo do not intend any severe imputation upon the 
national character. For, in tho first place, if it is dimedihwle to a 
country to send forth a good manv pushing and inquisitive ad- 
mirers of genius, it may be plausibly argued that it is oreditablo 
that geuiuB ehodd be admir^ even by a class to whidi good mi- 
ners have not penetrated. And, in tho second plaee, »C English ^ 
authors are pestered by obtrusive worslilppeni from AmsriciL we 
have some reason to icnow that cerCoin American authors ium 


a powerful retort, and would complain— 4f Americans ever com- 
plained of such a fault — of the excessive demands made upon 
their hospitality by British travellers. At any rate the meTanoe 
may be uarxie with tolerahle resignation, considering ue com- 
pliment which it implies, but always provided that the eelf- 
cveeted guest does not rush into prat on his retnen home. Than 
the grievwioe becomes one which, Jf it would not justify A dnirn 
for indirect damages, gives at least ample cause tor euch vengeance 
as critics can offer. 


The book i)efore us, by Mr. Fields member of rim weU-kiioim 
publishing firm at Boston, has Apnma /acteauMaiimcecf desefvkg 
to come within this condemnation. Mr. Fieleik having paid mMty 
visits to EnglaDd. and being possessed bjr an araent desire to mdm 
acquiuntauce with our liten^ luminanss. o^ui^ aoemaulatad 
a number of anecdotes about authors and hte deakiiga with riieaiy 
which tovt appeared in the AUani/t, end are irew lepiedaiDed In A 
voluide. The circumstances ore suMndoue, and wo bsgafl Aut 
reading with a deddod expectation of disooveriiigaoule hreeidi of 
the strict code of decorum. It is difficult inde^ tor aity man^ to 
say nothing of an enterprising American puMaaher, to diaeomtae 
upon such persons as Thackeray, Hawthorne, Etokons^ and Mis 
Mitford— an of whom were persenaBy known to IWfiMe** 
without saying some things which had osttor kovebseii left niwaW* 
On the wbde, bowovw, we are boimd to ooritoas that we canoot 

5 t our fingers on aqy statament and say that its puktIenrisBDi' 
Hngaa the legitimate cldiins of |ffivato friendship. Them «re 
one or two presi^ which are, in the dd aeaae of the wonlL hre- 
perCtneat We do not, tor muunplersee musk paiiit in Ifaa friiusir- 
mg anecdote^ unlees it is intr^wced to prove ritot ffldla 
knows Mr. Tennyson, it seems that, on heu^toM ftmtfftitetlMMto 
hadnoiveutoBedtoaddrsashim, ^toe Lmap^aaM to tito 
and hearty manner,^ Why didn't he oom vri andleMne ritohn 
hands with himf 1 am ante I shonid lsasre4ean,|Mdn#adir^p 
Him Hawthorne enywhete.*" A iniM Iwifinniliig miiiiinerti^ 
oorfirinly, but not precisely one whieh d werrei to Ire toini tti fra i 
Itoteas cf goldf OF even to be pubUebed totbe ereiM nlM||h 
reeriman ef a Britiriipeet at hla best Ihhii hew«tdF<ltrilM 
tori we wlUh^^ do Hr. iUlds the Juelito 
nanaof tbelammtoof Ibe do es to i d riuthoia hwie ifts^ ^iiew^ 
tor mmMmm .in tbia sense. Il^an, b owrirns t ere 
frsr(}i«K>ottd adk wbarimr Ito. 

rieatloBe tor eariridg a realty InSiam^ aet^tf Ihw 

aaiwar oaMuri be so “ ^ 

ere ebonrid c&fkMf aeolM a < 
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•"‘7r;:a?sgCc:..-sar-T^js;:’r-:; 


;»at» 0 Mnttei mmtf tut*. Of AmlSt, FMtl« (rtvetw ritm. 

Heift a dbcariiniiiiitSUfjr. etltniimiv li^baeaUmdahia 

detimteliilitiiEleoaArer!^^ diji^iiirateWd men; but bk 
ef inMfdOttren vritb aeliolm Munm m he miktdKHl 6 e 
ChiieliiBhief Hfneire upioeKuiie. emitifieittvy mid tNi fiuuqp Unit 
toenima hwy looJieit very eeliliy ufMi llilum** inYitetmu to n 


^ ^ Acikhi«t^ tt'ith winn wbeiite w« mey Ti«e 

7V» Hm the turn welt toneliM or •rtihl v^e 
W«M>lc inunmeil notm ted IVfima etr ? 

^.|Ro1dh^e nlgiiti with authurs mem hnbituaUy tn end with milk* 
painm, edmk mn^, and ptnetkar jokes. Even the retiring Hmr- 
thome k deeerihcci at cme moment writhiiig with hilarioas de- 
iigh'ti'^ and M Another etrirggHAg in » ^ aeries of ollortii to sappteaa 


ccmvnliiye laughter/^ Ue reue&ea the highest pitch of his endiu- 
aidAm (hr Dicbene in descrU^tng a certain gvitne of bi]^ jinks " in 
which the linmeurist iiiduiged (me night at Boston. Dickens made 
a mock<*electioii speech whlob, says hfr. Fields^ for volubility and 
pDoiwenstt ww ticariy fhtnl to ut all. Wo roared and writhed 
in agonies of Inugliter, and the eandidaks thouiselvee were lite- 
mlly choking and ciying with the humour of the thing/* The 
fim cnlminvUtd.*^ huwevor, at a Inter period of the evening ; at 
last^ in sheer exhaustion, we all gave in, and agreed to braidt 
up, and thus save our lives, if it were not airendy too Into 
to mi^e the attempt.'^ Of course tho ftngnicnts of Dickens's 
hiituour which provoked this promoric cxplosi^ia hdl rather flat 
when lepeii^, and we are obliged to take nil the roaring 
and writing on fnith. It apncars, however, thut shrieks aud 
yells of blister are Mr. Fieldtrs only notion of doing homage to 
bnmoiir. That Drokens’a buoyancy of spirit should hove impressed 
him strongly, and should have weoiue rather oxiravagant in his 
venton, is not imniituwl ; but wo are rather surprised when wo 
hud ^guntic ftiu** and bt^istorons sarnumi '* set down Us striking 



tells Fields that Haniesa bad felt •& 
piibi lo sciaam during the porfciniiaAoa; 
tadum* doctor bad ssAunMl him that there, 
a gunend outbreak of hysteria; and that a 
acstmui bad said tnld«iem|li^iQiaiy» ^^seUina bar buoa bkiok ejM 
vcyrg^wly imd spealdi^ te^ 

heauen ( 

brntause i v - - 

that DiakniitoverHMitiniated bis friends at leastas ntueb as he did 
himsald lb the stuuu letter he tells us of a lady (^murlhator whir 
kabout to step into Mra Gaskedrs vacant place, and who, we fsar, 
has not yet aocoiupliabed that very desirable feat. In shorty be 
writes live one of those happy morms whose goose am all-awana;, 
and so long as ^sy do not cry dgwn the swans of otheie as gme, 
we see Utile objection to the disposition. One oTinraoterisdc 
remark may ^ gaUiered from theedsays on these two distinguished 
novuMsU which might easily be expanded into mono detail. 
Dickens, w'o are b»ld, avowed his urt«i!bronce of Smollett to 
Fielding ; when^as Thuckoray reimirkeit that he would have been 
a better writer it lie hod road P'ielding before lie was ten yearn 
old. and, indeed, as wo kiutw, regnided him as his master. A 
curious literary parallel might be drawn out between these pairs 
of celebrated writers. 

Besides the ai^tieles we have meutioned, there is a short nntioe 
of Pope, introduced bticuuse Mr. Fields pussssiee on original 
portrait of him ; one of A^nUworth, with whom he once took is 
walk; and ouo of Miss Mitfoid, which is chiedy a pralboo to a 
c(illectiou of her lottoi's. They are much in the style of tkoiMi 
recently published aud, like tlieni, give a pleimant piotum of 
her chAracter, but do not ruiso t»ur ostunate ofW taste. It would 
be diilkult to bring togetliur a greater number of rash judgmeahs 
tni litr^aturo in the same spa'^e. Before taking leave of Mr* avoids, 


4MU\* KauiMlWAV^ nsssva s#««ai 9 i.vewita GiaastsMiss ovw vv tj oMtivatiU « p *1 1 9 § s f t\ 1 * 

characteristics of Tlmckevav in tho Hrst paragraph devotlKl to I ^^^1 suggiist to him tiuit lus mode of i^^aaiontuly conceding 


him. As wo rood on, we become aware that in Mr. Fioids*s 
eyes Thsekefay’s groat nK'rite were thot ho was gtun'rally a buf- 
, foon, and sorautimea talked si'iirtnieDtal slipslop about religion. 
Tliaokeray's occiMional indulgence in playful extwvaganco chan^^s 
into boiaterous horseplay ; and it never scorns to dawn upon Mr. 
Fields that tho great satirist might occasioually be ironical. Ho 
tells a story, for cxamplo, of how Tbockoray attended a public 
Dieetnig at the opening of the Librarv at Manchester. Like many 
other mea sense aud modesty, lliackeray was very little in- 
clined for that mode of display. Ha informed Mr. Fields that be 
was about to sar)XisS all the uriier spealiers, and to produce a marvel- 
lous e1f(M)C upon the pockets of the Miinelie»ter people. Oood Mr. 

' Fleldk 8tvtui|^ly enough Mok all this to bo meant in plain prosaic 
oamost, aiitP, Ha Thackeray broke down proinaturely accord- 
ing to bis custom, was perl'ccvly astonished that after the 
meeting the omtor showed no symptoms of utter eoufuaion. 
The most diuigerous of all dgnres of speech is certninly the 
ii'ontcal ; very fuw people evur understand that any remark is not 
to be interpreted as straightforwnnlly os an Act of J^triiatnont ; 
imd yet one would have thought that an Aiuericnn diacounsing 
about a groat bamouristwoakiroiiiark that thingo were soiuetimos 
said as weU as ** wrote sareasde.** The result oAliis rather obtuse 
way of regarding ebavneter is that, witli tho best possible inten- 
tions, Mr. Fieldses uccountcau scaroely bo accepted ss anything but 
tt yei^ coarse carkAturo of his originul. 

Tho articles on Hnwthm-no and Dmlrone aro more Halisftictory, 
princtpHlly because they indude a large number of lettsie from the 
peieons (lescribeA Mr. Fields, as may be sup|)oaed from the 
apeebnen just given, is not a very judicious reporter of conversa^ 
tions ; but he gives us some touches fbom which we muy form a 
pioture fbr ourselves. Here, for cjftmple, is a specimen from 
tha article on Hawthorne. They were ororoing the Atltutio 
fiawthoriie thoroughly enjoying the voyage, whilst poor 
Fields deseribw) hiiueelf as being probably the worst sailor on 
this piaiiet. After dinner Hawthorne used to amuse himself by 
giving a eafaloguo of the ibod which he had consutm>d during 
the day. ^The sum toUd,*' Mr. Fields assures us in hts usuid 
gtyln, **was eonvulMitg from' Its absurdity. Among the viouds 
be had coniiuitied 1 reniembor he stated that there were 
seraml yards of steak, and a whole worrenfitl of Welsh rob- 
bi(a« Tho ' divine spirit of IvMaour * was upon him dating many 
of those days at sea, amt he melted in it hke a caro- 
ls child.** Wo do not segwrd tlm joilia about Welsh rabbitn 
as being palpably on emmwmn of diviae spirit; but the 
wMo^eSCriptiott gives u» some ixiiiit mflection of the peoalior 
veto mcmiterM«tionia which Hawthonieuonki iadnlgeiamauumta 
itsWmUhUfd ihliiiui^. Oi llhiheiii Ifap FiekU is of eoutse on 
impompmiiiiringad^ Hetefcdl irf nsfoamm to d&mn^ 

weilw e^ vidM aad’s tm end 

£^eiier with ail ttkeutii of u feuahm Siidiapoafiaa at Strab* 
Ibid* Fhihane the oitodlbaBd to ome on ottmUhir is 

ondahfld# 

witw ^***^^ *^***"" k^wnytisfaiikai to 

toridhtoasa oariiv to Ins fins t ti n a tram dncwn fiein any uflito 

'^SmSHMuL jiiMgii'tttbttaM MM «r width 


>;lQa 


one leUer he 


names by blanks m not very loippilv contplvi^* It doM not re- 
miire a conjuror or a spiritualUt to divine who is meant in one of 

Miss Mitfordk letters by “ our '* who is constantly in the 

habit of 8o«dng things at Buckingham Palace. Nor do we find 
much trouble in identifying tho sunerannuiged actor M— — , who 
was an old friend of iHckuns, and coninurod the (diver Twist 
murder to hie own performance in Macbeth. However, the state- 
ments thus ingeniously concealed are not very scimdalous, though 
one of them is perhaps mom to thu taste of Blr C. Dilke thaa 
of admirers of the British Constitution. If tboro were no wome 
faulti of tiisto in the book, we could part with Mr. Fields on 
butter terms than we feel ^uite disposed to do* 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC 1*UIKHT T«E IlEUKST OF 
TIfK KOMAN CHURCH.* 

rE called nlf/mtion about two months ago to tho iutrodUo^ 
VV tion of the Did ('alhoLc niovcuiunt into Franco, >vbere tho 
Abht( Miclmud, one of iho rnrmt distinguished priuoto in I'srhL 
had openly proclaimed ids rejection of the Vatican 8ynu(l, and 
hud consuqiKMiiJy liecn compt'iled to iMUiMiiico atlegiauce to the 
licwly appointed Fltranionuino Andihishop. Hiueo then tho 
AbWi Juuquii and Canon MouU of Bordeaux Lave given in their 
adhesion lu tho movr.uient, aud seem to have guined a oon- 
■iderabie foiluwing, much to tho Indignation of their Arch!^ 
bishop. Cardinal l)omset, whoHo BonHo of humour must be-— 
espcially fur a Froncbimm— ronmrkrtbly defective. Net ooutent 
with excomniuuicuting the deliffnimnls, he has sent them two 
successive mmiUmeHts through the Commissary of Police to 
lay aside their occlesitisticul dress, which they have very 
naturally dodiin^ to obey. 'Hie grotesqiionuM of the incident 
may be realized if wo imagine tho Archbishop of York tmns- 
mittiug on order to Mr. vuysey, through Coiunel licmdersou, 
to cease wearing his white tie, under ptun of imprisonment 
It is a gauge, however, of the present temper of M, T!iiars*a 
(iuvonimoDt, that the police should even for a moment lend them- 
selves to aucdi a puerile exhibition of petty tyranny ; and the more 
so AS the promulgation of tho decrees which these prieais are pun- 
ished for rriecting was itself an in(*gftl act in Franeo. The Gonnou 
bishops WDo have been assembled this week in secret oonchtve at 
Fulda are of course well aware that tboy con hgik for no aid 
from the State in fighting the battle of infallibilism ^ but a circum- 
stance whicb has jiiet been reported in the clerical journals* shows 
that they only lack the power to be at least equally intolerant. 
Two of the excommunicated Bonn Professon, to whom we re- 
(hitod a fortnight ago, Ileinkeiis and Knoodt, bad gone to Boppard 
to attend the fi»t oommunion of a young relattve, when they 
' wtoa obrorved among the eongrsgatlon, aud ordered to leave the 
ehandi, aa divine eervioe conUt not commence while it wm 
diaeeorated by thoir proeenoe. Yet the Archbishop of (/ologne, in 
whose diooeia this acoarred, was a strenuous opponent of mfaili- 
WJ^ at t^ Council Bat it is with tho state 01 things iu France 
iaihar tluui ha Oermanj that we are at this momeut concemed. 
The Cmal defsetion of Father Gr^, os might have been 
nntWfiig f/i weskon thselleciof the arguments which 
Jto siodhsaei his dieiire to ^ ehsce ” ; ead indeed a short letter which 
jjajlAiiyiMrtly »4J »n w d to Or. itelUngor. » tow “/• 




■ Jtowq to aViS efas 
Ferisritm 
4 


Par fit. 
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A strong mom] pressure which in the In'*! n^nni^s of a minfol 
nnd mortal disease he had no strung' th to resist, rather 
Hyocintbe continues, so to sp^ak, to be the heart of the 
Fiench Op^sitlon ; but the iitemry mantle of Gratiy has 
fallen on l>r. Michaud, whose pen is hardlr loss prolific 
than that of the mat Oratorian. He has alreaay, since oreak* 
ing with the infallibilist authorities, issued three publications, 
the lost and most considerable of which is now before us; 
and a fourtl^ under the title of Pt'ogramrM d§ Riforme <|| 
Vliylm dOcddmU, is announced as in the press. lie has also 
established a Comiti dActim^ which appears to be Tigorously at 
work organising the Old Catbulic movement in France. 

Ipie work just published bears the startling title of Con^mmt 
VEylise Romaine dot plun Cflyi’m CatUolique^ but there is 
much less of a merely scusatioiiul or rhetorical kind in its contents 
thi^n in the two which preceded it. The four ** notes of the 
Church given in the Nicone Creed are discussed in order, and the 
contrast Wween the ^^KomaniMt *' nnd the primitive and patristic 
atandard is exhibited in detail by reference to historical testimonies. 
The first chapter, however, explaining “ How the Roman Church is 
no longer One,” contains some very odd revelations as to the existing 
state of opinion among the bishopH nnd clergy who are supposed 
to have accepted the new dogmas. The author starts with a 
remark which has often occurred to us in reading modern Ultra- 
montane literature, whether didactic or devotional, though wo 
never recollect coming across it in print before. lie observes that, 
whereas the Creed lays down four notes gf tiio true Church — that 
it is One, Holy. Catholic, and Apostolic — the Uitrainoutancs do not 
£nd these marKS sufficiently distinctive, and therefore in- 

terpolate a fifth to clench matters : ** the true Church is One, Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic, anJ Rof)wn.** And hence the question arises 
whether the first four marks, which alone are mentioned in the 
■Creed,* are actually found in company with the fifth. Dr. Michaud 
naturally enough insists that unity of doctrine must bear reference 
to the teaching of the Church throughout all ages, and not simply 
to the Church of the present day ; and that ** July i8, 1870, is a 
complete negation of the Catholicism of formor ages.” Rut he 
proceeds to ask whether the boasted unity of belief in the Homan 
Uatholic Church at this moment is really anything more than 
the unity of hypocrisy and fear,” ns illustratea by the official ” 
conversion of LlDeral Catholics to the now dogmas. And ho answers 
the question by relating several facts which he declares to be within 
his own knowledge. Wo will give some of them. A Gorman 
Cardinal — presumably Rauschcr or SchwnrztMiberg — after having 
nromulrated the Vatican decrees in his diocese, ^id to an Old 
Cntholm friend, If you retract after what you have written on the 
invalidity of the Council, 1 sliall feel notljiugbut cun tempt fur you.” 
AnothcrUermnn bishop, who published the decrees, nnd even signed 
the second Fulda Pastoral, *^aoes not hesitate in private to call the 
members of the Curia agents of the devil, and to laugh aloud at 
P^al infallibili^.” One of the Hungarian bishops wrote to Rome, 
l^submit as a Catholic and o bishop, but as a man and a theolo- 
gian 1 reserve my liberty and my convictions” ; which is rather 
like ” forgiving as a Christian,” as Sancho Panzn o.\plained it. 
Two other bishops only succumbed under a peremptory throat of 
having their faculties withdrawn, one of whom has constantly 
Avowed since that he has so completely lost the respect of his old 
Ariends that bo had far rather die than endure such n life. A 
French bishop wrote to Father llyacintbo congratulating him 
warmly on his letter to Gratry. The Bishop of Mai'seillos 
has not promulgated the decrees at all, on the pretext that the 
Council is not yet over. Two illustrious heads of religious com- 
munities, who have submitted iu o^er to save their convents from 
oensure, salve their consciences, the one by saying that ** he obeys, 
but does not believe,” the other by the more ingenious distino 
tion that believes the decrees in the sense which God 
alone knows to be the true one, for He only can know 


wlint that sense is.” As for the priests, os a rule, their 
acquiescence is ^ equally hollow. They do not scruple to give 
absolution to penitents whom they know to be, on their own pro- 
fessed principles, downright heretics, taking care not to ask in- 
con vemont questions. And for the ^neral mass of the faithful, 
their attitude is summed up in the current saying Comme 
caibolique, je me soumets, mais le diable m'emporte si j*en crois 
un moO’ Nei^er in Germany nor England nor Italy nor France 
is there anything like real unity of belief amon tnem ; Ultra- 
moDtanism everywhere ”ia rather politic than dogmatic,” and there 
is the same latent scepticism on every side 

Some bcUovQ the nov dogmas, while explaining them in absoltttely 
contraillcCory asuso-A. Otbprst submit, without believinff at all ; and, if they 
Bubieit, it is to n^taia their see, or their cure, or thrir vkariatc, or their 
•coBV'ent. or their college, or to avoid a rnptare with Rome. They prtfhr 
to bmak intemnlly with truth and faith, to bnaking extemiUy with 
Pius IX. and the Jmlts. . . Wo are therefore Jnstined in conmnding 
that the existing Roman Church U wholly destitute of dogmaUo unity* 

Dr. Michaud goes on to oxamme the remaining notes of Sanctity, 
OathoUdty, and ApostoUcity. Under the first head he dweUs 
diiefilj on corruptions of moral theology and the consequent abuse ttf 
the Oonfesilonsl. Passing from Cathmicity or orthodoxy of doctrbiey 
which he of Coiitse denies to Home, to numerical exteht, ho 
Eaatern^ 'Whom he mkons at ioo,oooJoea, 
and tha l^totaatanta of all commuuitiee. whom ha count! nt 
110^000,00^ to^othtroateumborprofeenng Roman Catb^Mi'a 
dhnr lam wrafoitioil of whom moreover may ha dividad IdtD 
ln»^ Wif • •nd thoae who know 

inot nalMTat” And, laatlj, tha wtiating Pa^ ijtttn 


has no claim to be conridered Apostoll^ for U is in iket based im 
the spurious Decretals of the ninth century, and not on the tradi- 
tion of the Apostles handed down in the andent Church, whkh 
recognises, not a supremacy, but h prima^ onljr In the hod 
that, according to one gmat theclogicia school of the Westem 
Ohumh, a primacy of ecclesiastical, not of diviiio,jdght Nor Is 
Dr. Michaud content with deorii^ to the present Roman Chuldi 
the essential attributes of Catholicism ; be aigues that it has be- 
come positively heretical ” by addiim to tiie revealed deposit of 
faith, as Protestantism has subtractea finm it Sucoesaive chap- 
ters are devoted to showing how the true idea of the ChuiclK*of 
unity and catholicity, of faith, of Oikumenical OottndlS| of we 
priesthood and episcopate, and of authority, has been gradudlv 
corrupted. Into the aiscussion of these various points, whicu 
involve a good deal 'of purely theoloffical matter, we aiiaU not 
attempt to follow him ; but it is conauctod with calmneas and 
vigour, and with a constant reference to the witness of ec<^ 
siastical history, and will well repay perusal to all who are in- 
terested iu the controversy. Toe iundamental point at issue 
between the rival parties, if we rightly understand him, is 
whether the Church which inherits the promises of Christ and 
the gift of infallibility moans practically the Pope, or the whole 
body of the faithful, in which the priesthood and the episcopate 
exercise by divine institution certam functions, doctrinal, aaora- 
mental, and directive, but have no power to lord it over their 
brethren. The authority of the hierarchy, o^ording to his view, 
is neither absolute in ebameter nor umimited^ in range, and 
the modem distinction of order and jurisdiction, which last 
is supposed to bo derived, directly or indirectly, from the 
Pope alone, finds no support in the constitution and teach- 
ing of tjie ancient Chur^. In bis fiufd chapter, after again 
recoimting the four essential marks of the true Churco, the author 
claims tu beve proved the present Roman Church to possess 
none of them, but to be positively schismatical and heretical, 
and therefore ” no longer the true Church of Christ.” And he 
concludes with the practical inference — ** Done, quiconque veut 
roster s^rieusement et publiquement fiddle k TEinUe catholique, 
doit rompro sdrieusoment et publiquement aveo'l'Eglise romaine.” 
Whether this means more than that every one is bound openly to 
profess his dissent from the Vatican dogmas is not quite clear, 
out it certainly cannot mean less. How many of the clergy or of 
the laity in France are prepared to follow such counsel remains to 
be seen, but the Abbd Junqua was lately reported to be lecturing 
to large audiences, including many priests. 

It is beyond our province to appraise the theological merits of 
the controversy. But, iu pointing out the broad contrast between 
the present teaching and discipline of the Roman Church and the 
Catholicism of the early Chiistian centuries, Dr. Michaud is 
dealing with facts which may be verified by every student of 
history. Indeed the novelty and interest oz the volume does 
not be so much in his e^osition of facts os in his being 
tbo person to make it. The integral change in the con- 
stitution of the Church eflTeoted by the False Decretal% 
the incompatibility of Papal infallibility and supremacy 
with the teaching of the Fathers, and the modem and purely 
arbitral^ origin of the received Roman theory of jurisdiction,” 
have often been set forth before ; but then it has usually been by 
Protestant controversialists, who had apoaition to defend, and vtho 
might naturally be suspected, if not of unfaihiess, at least of a 
in favour of their inherited opinions. Here the demonstration 
comes from a priest trained in the narrow and exclusive system 
of a French seminary, and only forced gradually, by sheer 
prog]^ of conviction, in view of the monstrous pretenstons 
of Rome, into an attitude of hostility. Nor are signs 
wanting even among English Roman Catholios^ who lor the 
most part are Ronumii Romanioree, that the last stacaw is 
beginning to proas too bard on the muchnanduring cameFs baoln 
Our readers may recollect our noticing some months ago ^ a Ut^ 
fiy-leaf catechism translated from a Oerman Jesndt, Weninger 
by name, under the title of InfalUbUUy in a RuUML vrhicb we 
cnaracterized at the time as the art of mendacity made easy.” A 
reply bos now been published at Riving^’s, by a memte 
of the Roman Catholic Church, who indeedi is eafrently reported 
to hold a higher position in his Church than the autnor of the 
original, entitled the NntMU Crashed The concluding passage 
wiu sufficiently indicate the tone of the little tract 

Ve you know of any General Council which has even iuplled that the 
doctrine of the penonol inflillihiUty of the Pope is tme? 

1 know of none. Let those who assert that they have shew thefar f . 
rity by pointing to any decree of any General Coondl Irhiee this doeitioe 
ii stated or even implied. The Florentine decree wbldk |s the onty eoe M . 
alleged, when given etitire^ impUee the oontiaiy, not ^to any iSet nuety 
OatlkoUc theologians qaestioa the cMumenielty of the OcMradL . ^ 

It that true which is iieerted in ffiwoCa He. Ir that 

recently this pveiogetive hu never been eaM Into questimi ky OithoUMi”? 

Ulfncatruo. To give one exaaplb onty om of maihy. At thetlmsjd- 
pstsloff the Act of Catholic Emanefpatl^ the Cathdlice ef mi. 

Iivlaad instead of trowing thdr tnAdT hTthe Pope*$ lafcflihiHy, dSjiM ^ 
again and again in official doeaiMSita,d(poelted la theUevnniBMediseil^^ 
and referred to by EngUelHMNakiag fafehomin die Vetkin ArncAtfeatt"^ ' 
did not believe it iMertatkn^tl^^ 

wu signed by a large number of ^CatbeUea Indudiag ever tme J 
derpmeni and a ehnUar^Qath and IMsmtIeUt telM ^ 

CathoUee, was dedaied by the likh bkhom fei modan ]l*>- 

tol»<«aptztortheBQaumChdKdk1^^ . 

fieaidee whi^ fer the .tot eseevaTeintnto'ef-t'ibil : 

do^ ne wsa u nhernd of, and it was eeHed iikn . gtotot eoifS# 
to be asiertsd., 
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aj^eltlw teneott tliUteldeel In 
the Telim pnniilgttedai Jvlj it* iSro? 

^hswwt-I mff m t)M flat plao^ thet muur biibow puTposdjr •bemled 
thWiMlirai Aro^ m OOQBcil on thal dej. eftw luriiiff vaM Um 

io tlie MTkfu toiiioii, and iMTln^ Mwm 
W y pmitfid to toe Fope a eohmii wotoet egaSnM the deem. And 
^thoim it la tm that meet of tboae bi&m haee fioce then aubiiilttad to 
lti aljU that doto not iotorfere with their hayinf reacted it ia a todjir dofina 
too Oauncih For, in anbmitting to it, they act^ aimi:^ m indivkittu 
hUbeiie. On the other hand, toetr piotaat in the Council wee of itaelf 
me^ to prevent the deoiee ftom commanding the asHUt of CathoUca. 

Beridea which, it moat be lemambeied that no doctrine can be made an 
* figl^ of fhith,^ evin by a General CoonoLI, which ie not fbnnded on 
SoFtotora and the oontinnal tradition of the Churoh. Tide doctrine ia not 
to be found in Seriptnie^ and the tndition of the Church throughout toe 
aaiiy centorke is abaolntuy hoetUe to il. For thcae reaeona 1 deny that the 
In^biUly of the Pope k an artiole of fkith. 


8 HOOTINQ THE BAPIOa* 

A WRITER who has been aocceaafbl with a first book ia alwa3’S 
xjL in A difficulty when he attemnta a second. If he goes bock 
to his old ground, ne will prohshly m accused of repetition ; if he 
ventures on new nound, there is the risk that he may not find 
himself at home were, and also that his readers, with the recol- 
lection of his former eflbrt in their minds, may w disappointed in 
their expectation of getting something similar, yet difierent. 
And for this reason the second book of a successful author is 
seldom judged quite fairly, at least at the moment when it appears. 
On the otoer himd, there is some dan^r, as we have said, that 
the writer mat not do justice to himself If Shooting the Rapids had 
not been preceded by Againd Time, it would have been pronounced 
to be a work of markra ability and promise. About its ability, 
indeed, there can be no question. Mr. Shand baa a quick eye and 
a grapnic pen: if he does not get much below the surface, at least 
heMasbes off nia surfaoo-piotures in a strong^ yivid, unmistakable 
style. There is life, and colour, and genuine dramatic force in 
his narrstiye. Fernaps for a fastidious taste there may be too 
much of the rough yigour of distemper in the painting ; bold 
masses of colour are expected to do duty for nice drawing and 
careful shading ; and the effect is occasionally apt to be rather 
glaring. But of late moat novels have been watered down 
to such a namby-pamby insipidity that vigour, even in excess, 
is A quality we hardly like to quarrel with. Mr. Shand has 
a dexterous way of portraying the strong lights and shades of 
character ; he poses hia figures picturesoudy, end he has a special 
aptitude for conveying local colour. Moreover he has struck a 
rich vein, new and strange to most readers, in bis pictures of City 
life. From time to time other writers have ventured into the 
same field f but Mr. Shand stands almost alone in his power of 
depicting the tomance of premiums and the tragedy of discounts, 
ana the volcanic rifts in the hard grey crust of financial speculation. 
Hia filnanciers axe not mere lay figures or abstractions ; they. are 
creatures of fiesh and blood, who bring with them into the world 
of bank-books and ledgers those passionB which novelists of a 
former day used to confine to the recesses of gloomy forests, dis- 
solute baromal halls, or the mysterious haunts of gamblera and 
bravos. Apart, however, ftom its evident ability, there was in his 
first book a promise of better things which might come with 
finished workmanship and matured art, and wo rear we cannot 
my that this promise is altogether fulfilled in the work before us. 
/A}otnig the JRopids is more ambitious than Against Time, but in 
proportion to its ambition and the stretch of canvas provided for 
us dis^y it b leas effective. Tlje scene is too crowded; the 
characters, though vi^^us in colour, are blurred in outline ; and 
the unity of desiign mich is easenti^ to a thorough work of art 
ia impeneoUy sustained andd the jostle of persons and the hurly- 
hnrly of inciaent. • 

In Rh/oatmg the Rtmids Mr. Shsnd*s aim has been to sketch the 
career a clever, oaring, and ambitious young fellow, whose 
generous impnlses nalp to impose on himself and on others, and to 
give a prepossessing lur to a obaraeter of which the real hasb is a 
r^ute and calculating selfishnoss. When we first meet him he 
appears to be an honest, good-hearted lad, and there is a turning 
p&t in his career at which it is a question whether his bettor or 
hU worse nature shall get the upper hand of hUn^ But one 
fiflse step leads to another, and the train of circumstanoes in which 
he allows himself to get entangtad hurries him to his ruin. On the 
jteth of bis ftther, who had been English Minister at Naples, 
Bel^ Deere finds that his heritage in England is so beaviW 
aunrigaged that it will yield only a few hundreds a year. Ito 
oenaJiee biipealf with the reflection that he is also bekr to his 
nsatoml graadtother, the Baron von Hcmpeiistall, in the Unnd 
Duchy olt Baden. He has got into the old man’s black bookson 
goeenstef his demomatio synnatUei, which had in fSset canied 
off to Roiiie--dt is 1840 whan tiia story opens— to take 
pert witii the Triumvirs hi dm dstaesof the city: but he has 
siib anongh to he dugusted wHh the BadiL and he doaa not 
SS^thst Ito wiUb^Wtopa^ Us giw^ Whmi he 
TCSjrhnsIfep^tttll, he finds IhtirM^hltrsiriiiiilnti anddismatitied 
^ lUnsd sditeode. A psrty of Qermea molutionhtto hsd first 
siiitoA then the Primiaas blew timi out of it with fhsit 
memmu'elld estAlbhed themselves dmm ipstaadi nttlU they bed 
SliiMillto nBlleie. Voiemr the oU 8mm h«l piaoed w 
M #a>dispoial of the Qmnd Duka in coder to anuii tlto 
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leh^. and no lecdpts to the mousy osn he AmA 
Grena Puke’s Minlstsir argues, a ftm gift to his soravte M 
the most the HappenatalTpropeHy ena AUonl^ in m VMhM 
England yield a hkra i,50Dtayear batwaan iliem; but theaa irito 
know the anoumhraiicea on AUonby eiadlt Ralph with Itoge 
lavenuaa in Baden, while bis German friends who me awatt 
of his disappointment at Hepnenstall imagine that It doee not 
matter much to a ri^ MUor who has EngTish property to draw 
upon. In an evil moment Ralph resolves to play off one against 
»a other, and to passforthe wealthy man he Issuppoeed to he. Ha 
will trade on appearances in order to tom them into substantial 
reality. Thiou^ an old friend of his father ha ohtrins a private 
ssoratuyshlpat the Foreign Office, aiU is in a fair way to disunguirii 
hims^ in official life, when some awkward suspicions are aroused 
by Us sssodatiou with oertsin Stock Exchange speculators, and 
he resigns, on ahintftomhischlef that his winnings nave got 'mnd. 
There Is nothing now to check his financial explmts. He plunges 
recklessly into kinds of speculation in concert with Asgill, an 
Englishman of questionable reputation, and Oaboohe. one of the 
mushroom capitfuisu of the Second Empire. ** With all his thought 
and his sohemini 


y* we are told of Ralph that ** there 
was a strong dash m his veins of the blood of the hare-brained 
adventurer. He was something of the type of the men who 
swept the gold-freighted galleons from the Spanish Main, and 
burst their way to the treasure-vaults of £1 Dorado— daring, 
covetous, and calculating by nature.” If he had any scruples 
at first, they soon ^nished; be goes shares with Ai^lU 
and Uaboche, and is m return oblig^ to procure for them 
heavy advances on imaginary securities firom the bank of which he 
has neen made chairman. Of course a crash comes. The pace 
was too headlong to last, and even if Ralph could have saved him- 
self, his allies were enough to ruin anybody. His^ stepmother 
dies, leaving him solo and irresponsible guardian of his hiuf-ristor 
Alice, who inherits a large fortune which had been settled on 
her mother. In a fit of despair Ralph stakes the money on a 
” dark ” horse which he has been induced to hack for the 8t. 
Lexer; the horse breaks down, and Ralph, transferring his Eng- 
lish and German estates to his sister, fiom the country. When the 
story opened ho was with the Garibaldini defending Borne. Ho 
now learns that Garibaldi has once more hoisted his standard, and, 
in mere weariness of life rather than from any sympathy with the 
cause, he again flings in his lot with the red shirts, and is mor- 
tally wounded in a skirmish at Monte Rotondo. Before he dies 
he leams that lead has been found at AUonby, and he had pre- 
viously discovered the Grand Duke’s receipt for bis graodfiithet’s 
money, so that liis debt to bis sister is more than repaid. 

It wiU be observed that in this story Mr. Shand partly goes 
back to bis old mund^ and it is undoubt^ly tbsre that ho is most 
successful. Inctoed it is a pity that ho (lid not work out this {lart 
of bb plot more thoroughly, and set aside the extraneous inoidents 
and superfluous characters which somewhat confuse and obsoure 
the story of the hero. Moreover, there b an obvious anti-climax 
in making one of the groat gamblera of the Stock Exchange 
stoop to trifle with a race- horse. In hb former book Mr. Bhaod 
seemed to argue that, while oU professional Olty men are more 
or less rogues, a gentleman can go shares in their plunder without 
losing bb virtue or bb honour. In Shooting the Rapide we have 
the other side of the picture, and the moral b unexceptionable; 
whoever you are, if you touch pitch you will be defiled. There b 
room, however, for yet another atoiy of financial speoulation, in 
whicti all the speculators shall not be brixuds in frodi-coats who 
drive to Lombard Street in broughams. There are, peradventure, 
one or two men of business in the City who have the manners 
of TOotlemen and who are not dishonest. 

A prominsnt defect, as it strikes us, of Mr. Shand’s writing b 
the exaggerated violence of bb style. He b always at the of 
the gamut. All bis colours are intense ; everything b at its biggest 
and fl^dest ; and if anybody takes a chair or sips an be^ much 
musclar eneivy b put Into the act as if it were a feat of Hercules. 
If Mr. Shand bki to gi ve us a glimpse of the lawn before a country 
house he must first sprinkle it with” beds of Amnicaos, araucarias, 
and wellingtonbs scattered through the weeping ashes and copper 
beeches.” He mounts the Squire on a cob ” with the blood and 
muscle of a desert-bom Arab and the solid ftame of a dray-horse.” 
When the Souire takes a quiet round wiUi hb gun among the 
turnips, the dogs go crashing throoxh the drilb ” with the noise 
of a tropical tornado, shaking the pmm-t^” A couple of young 
ladies cannot arranm for an afternoon riae without ” forcing t^ 
Squire's position frith a rush.” If it b desired that one noble- 
man should vbit another at hb country seat, he b not invited 
in the oidinaiy way, but the host bys ” viobot hands ” on 
hb guest and ” carries him off.” When the hero has the dffer 
of a place which he wonts, he does not accept it, but ”procipi- 
tatee himself” upon it; when he goes to an evening party 
he ” bte hb ymm gallop,” and, ” exhibrated by the swif^ 


of the gid<b motion,^’ he ”daxsbs hiihself with beaminx 
■mibfo Calebs mo at the contact of xloiring touches, and, 
lAildliks, hunts the dancing straws that dumge to joweb m the 
l^bre of the stage bmps.” If he rits down to hb desk ” the 
aiMi of sMldlj dashea-off oorrespondence taxes the bram even 
nioto than Uie flying hand,” and we are afraid Bfr. Sband’s readers 
vdy be tampleo to hint that semetimes thb b their ease too, endy 
!liie tomsd Imiiit b theirs and hb the flying hand. Some of the 
m Mfigtot the Idea that bcidenbliave been added to the 
tokn of bo^ H out to the 
These hsaSr^The Lo^, tim Wtifl; and the 
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Chani&ra^” and ^Tha OomlMC,’* avaapfimitiy vi tbiif daae^ 
tian. Sdim tety pages am dssoited to aminuls iwTraiiss^ SsUng 
bow • ta4r ytu iniuHa«by a sostaan^mger^ and how hit lover 
coming up fought the eoatsenongsr and thfuahod him* Alter 
this the young oouple of oaume ^ narrisd, but ae they wsrsin 
loss bsfom, it was hanllp n aoeai a fy for the author to put hamasU 
to the tSDuhlo of getting mp the figitt* We caonot h^ thinldeg 
thait Mr. ahaiid’s booh would him been bettor in two volumes 
thattthissa; and ho would tbua bars oaonpad the noooesity of coa- 
triviugiasiileDta whkih am not attmotivs in themeel ves^ and which 
have le^y nothing to do with the story. We must add a word' 
on a lahint point Mn BJuuid apparently abstaine on prineiphi 
firem the use of that harmless and servireable part of speech, ^ 
rektlve pnmoenii Within veiy moderate lituits this elupais k no 
doubt pertaiaiible, and msy even add eomothing to the glibaess 
and dash of uarmtave; but JU!r« Bband coiries it to an eatent which 
makea hia aefitenoes oftaii uncouth andat timas hardly intelligible. 
Hersi iat example,^ ia a aentonco whieh we am aot sum that 
every reader will see hie way thmugh even on a seoood or third 
attempt 

Tn Hidph'a state of mine it would have been inpo^hle to tpeak at a 
moment'e neUoe ; to roprets fate ewcUiug indigrration at tiie other S^g the 
honuum In. dio bcoiM^ a ooudn. his own AiulU hod loot liitn, woa on tho 
eve of inheriting,— with 10 / 900 /, a year. 

Notwithatanding these defeets, however, the story is bright and 
lively; the nuthor has tho rare merit of writing about things 
which he really understands, and bis bool4may be counted amotig 
the not too numerotn novels which it is not un absolute waste of 
time for a grown man to road. 


THB ▲fiiilbH-I-MAKFiL.* 

W E recently noticed a work called jyhsf-i JSf^azfr, which 
is A Teswxtok in Bengal f(»r those who seek a** CertiUmte 
of High Proficiency in fiFindiwtnni.*' We pnswed nn nnlbvourable 
judgment upon that work, being trivial and nnfttted for use as 
A ^ 368 l^^boalt. We have here another of these Test-boolm, of which 
we can epeak in very diflerent terms. B;r subjoct-mutter is in- 
terostlwg’, find it is written in the most polished style ; that style, 
however,, being pnmly Orientid, and consequeady c^n uniion- 
genbd to ‘Endlsh taste. 

The is one of those works which were translated 

into fiindhstaui at the begmnit^ of the present century, under 
the auspices of tho Engtisli Oovemmmit, with the object of 
supplying itt officers witu suitable books for tho study or Hin- ' 
duntani. It is founded upon a Persian work cnllfnl the £smiv& of, > 
I/iitmof, \fi*itt!on about a century befom. Ami, so far ns the 1 
matter is concerned, it contains little that is new ; for tlto additions 
made by the trmisliitor are inconsiderable in extent and ^f no 
groat vame. Ihitthe style and treatment of the work are the tnuKi*- 
lfttor*s own, and folly justify hhn in stating that he has not mndo a 
mere tmndation, but that he has wrHloii the substance (of the 
original woriiy in tho T/rdd tongue." Tho result is a most excellent, 
perhaps even the very best, specimen of Ilindiiatani composition. 
Sher Ali'i tlie anthor of the J^iindnstnni work, was a native of 
Delhi, and his nom db pAtmo of Afoas is gouernlly added to his 
name. He very early in life showed poetical talent, ami he lias 
left a book of poems which is highly (^teemed. His abilities 
boin^ brouglit to the notice of tho English flovernment, he was 
appointed to theOollegeof Fort Willlani. Here ho produced a 
translation in Hhtdustatil of the celebrated (tnlMn of Bidi, and 
the work now under notice. Besidos those he suporintsiuhid and 
revised the translation of sirveml otlicr works. lie died in 1809, 
having printed the first portion of in the pre^ 

ceding year. Tho remiihidor has never been published, but the 
MS. of ft is said to bo preserved in the College ut Cnlcuttn. 

This book, then, ia one of the works which have to bo studied by 
aspirants to ** High Proficiency in Hindustani/’ and k is by for the 
most important of them. To assist students In acquiring a know- 
of tho work, Mr. Court has put forth tho present translntion in 
l^higlish, and, as ho cousidered a literM renuering to be the most 
useful,” ho bus “ sacrificed olegauoo of stylo to this object/’ His 
doscviptiim of tho work ia short and accurate. ^Zt eenimences 
with a (icMoviption of India, its seasons, fruits, animals, aoieucea, 
mllgious and military orders, and women ; then follbwe a ffeogra- 
phi^l nccniint of tho great divisions of the coimtiy, and it con- 
cludos with u hitjiory of the Hindu Itings to tho time of its 
Muhiumuadons.” Of Mr. Court’s tranalatian we 
would sp^mk as tenderly as possible. HiS motive in undbrtBlcing 
praiseworthy, and his task was difficult. But many portions 
certainly not deserve 0 Certiflento of 
xtigp iToueiency, There are errors iu almost every page : some 
of thw quite miarom-csent the re»d meaning, and some show 
to be palpablv blundera ; es, for instence, in tfie dewrb- 
tiw of tho provt^ of Uenir, where « the lews " we named asm 
of I 9 e m^we offices. Students who use thS trauslatioti tritt 
to aMWt thonii but they will have to keep conatonilv oil 
^ 1*a^ for acron, and must refuse u. admit iu authority 'when 


ia UBooneiadaff. Mr. Court speito' hiShlr ofwSi 
e, and in all ptolmhility ho relied too iin< 


Itt Mdenng 

"21^^ n^TO t^er, .».» « .u pmoaniity ^ ^ 

]pliaili|f .a])aahiiu. Iheae twwrtfa generally understand their heiAa 




«eiy wsdli'bitttitoirlmiiiete oCSbo^ fhA 

iasufficiept for precise etitt mm dftiD,l&aM 

naftmai bdobnoe ood udiamAote tte thetr pntfli b i ite ii v 
them to^pw over dUBonlto by annuftw whilllttMliM 

eawt” 

The third chapter of the bpoh dhNrfliec Ae ttaabg Mlrahqr 
MMMMtta The word used by tbe author, fiat “ desoription ” ofoo 
meii» ’^pnlee," and so Mr. Coidrt Madeia it. Shfo word |i«at tei 
bey to the general ebaraotor of the book; for^ dtlmiitth tbe aulh^ 
probably intended his work to ha tidten as e deseitptlpni ft Ift lit 
mnlity a panegyric. The chapter opbiis whh diswftlay ite 
blooming o£ tbe numerous dowers, and the eflant nf the se|swi aS[. 
exciting the passioB of love. Y^ow is the nteiiptt aMMtoiterh 
paleness of which the dusky foces of India are espSihWa M we 
sing— 

Prithee why so pak, foml lover? 

Tell me why so won and pole 1 

so IndiHDB speak of the jpundiced looks of their love-lom swains; 
and our author says^ the hues of the flowem mska th# yaikm^ 
ness of lovers’ cheeks more conspicuous." M Mr. Oomt iiiidec«* 
stood this, he has certainly contrived to conceal its pobt;. for h« 
tranalAtes tho passage, ** the colour (of the flowers) adds oplsndosr 
to the golden hue of lovers," and adds a note tlkt thy natives 
consider that the faces of people in love assume a golden that" 
The author then goes on to describe tlie spring fostivsl 
called tbe Iloli, which is celebrated with danoe and topg, and 
especially with swinjriug iu tho open air. This festivid Isslis 
several days, and^ as this work stoles, its opening day is eriSed tho 
l^a$ichinnin Bamyd, Mr. Court, howovoj*, misinterprets his auriun^ 
and says, ^ tho Banrhiimtm Xfasttni, which comes before the HolL" 
This fcstiviil, like most others in the Hindu Calendar, is regnlated 
by lunar reckoning ; but, just about the same period as the Hoi4 
there occurs the or New Tear’s day of the eoTsr year, 

by which is meant tho passing of the sun mto the sto Aries^ 
(and it falls) sometimes before and sometiines after the HoU ; but, 
owiuf/ to tho nvmbet' of ditya f to one Calendar) being teea than to the 
otkm'f it so happens that a^r several years the Holi and tbe 
Nau-roz fall on the same day.” For the words which we have 
put in italics there is not the slightest wartant in tbe original. 
The literal rendering is The Nau-roz .... occurs sometimes 
before and sometimes after the Holi, but only by a few daye* iu^ 
tervai; and alter sevoral years it so happens that tbe Holi and 
tho Nau-roz tall together on tho same day.” Just indeed as 
we might speak or lilaster and the 1st of April. In this 
chapter there is a much-admivod passage, but those only who 
cim rend uif the original with ease and fluency can apprsoiato 
itscharuia It is a fair specimen of the Mumjjftif or prose with 
rhyme and cadence, of which we spoke in a previous articlei 
and of which Afsos was an accomplished master. A con^ 
siderable portion of the work is writleu iu this rhymod prosi^ 
and to give the Funipean reader an idea of what it is like 
we ollbv the following imitation, which is strictly literal, more so 
indeod than Mr. Court's version, but it is not so full of repeated 
rliymes ns tho original : — 

But the rnitty nonsoa iu thk (launtry dkplaya the most exqttlaito uhoram 
In tlio skies are olixulsof every kind ; from ororv quartor sweslly blows tike 
wind. At oucu ihe earth beooinus a verdant lUidi mountains Uka gard^ 
sc4>iii, amt gnrdi uH with iHniuty glsam. In the parterres hloesoitt flowen of 
every kitid; tho cliick atul riricl trutw together wind* Foouliav te tbestoto 
of too briak-lavltig streninA ; unoquiilled now tbo beauty of Uleteeshydeiig 
hiTbage si<oiiis. it\'i]ry streiim and brook awl rivor te ftul { biitnifot>oc mine, 
iii every lake and pend ami pool. The verdure's vivid show, tbs red jSy V 
burning glow ; the llgliujlag’s tlasli, Uio thuiidez*cloud*a oroib, display a 
beauteous right. l*he Iinei9 uf crauen, tJie pnttur of tbe rains ; the peacock’s 
shriek, the sparrow hawk's (shiiil) scrt'uk, ail creatures* beerte fnoitie. 
hi*re niHl them poaU arv ruiswl ( to these tho K>iiee am whteh tw 

swings are hung. In them hundreds of ftitey>^faesd damsew, dfaut to fgae-- 
nients o& Viirious colout-s, are swinguig. Borne strive to givoiikfli tttttoo He 
the swing, ufhere tlie soug of tho festival sing r some lock tSidr teez aod 
swing together, some stvni a heart and forget it (altogether). 

The HoU, Of spring festival, thus noticed typifies snd issfol^nttas 
the ^lial inllueuee of sjiring upon miviag nature^ and gives eas^ 
pressiua to those pasuioimto feelings which are then evdtod ia Uto 
aniuial creation. It baa many points of lesemhlsacs wkk tba 
festivals and customs observed m tim Westoim woeld aCthto snnsmi 
of the year, euchos the LupercallaoC the llomatite tlmOsmi^ 
Valcntiflis and All Fools aays^ It is a season of imivenal 
msnt and Uosuse. Music a^ danaing, swinguig aisi friirliiiny^ tite. 
indulgsd in ; amorous sotigS) more or less SoeiitioiUk am apiak 
sung; preodcal jokes am played 0$ and the rewsUim psii HSn . 
other with balls of red powim. or sadeaveuv to dsen^ each etSir 
with water; in diet, anything likdy to proSttste e lisig^ 
amusement is allowaibl<h in some pasts the 
tokaa a pramioMOt part in the fintieUb Tha etiAjr elCattHfillMf. . 
hfytbolo,^ hm of kto nuide cooehieiwMi- pto weiei. aeewdyiK’ . 
eottptriaon of the Forti of difhiwt ■ietloD»ir«aiaeft«l pHMliU|lr ' 
be fiuitfulk i«w)toiMtlewindMU»aii«liiiMMaaaik 'tet'liiM- 
foetival i» Mfor^e in ito orfoia to ■■Hiiiei wf— Ut mil ^ 
him aiiM jhiidepeBtoatfr ia/Ub*to '«toa||)‘l 

diOottU to •eMMiot foe swk pwwtinto to Wi Umin^ 
floaa4»Ut aai miofyimi the neUiwel.iifo%«M^fip<i 
M idtoitliif «f oi^P. Whether thoie uto «to «i< lii ' 
poitofeof weeariihtotototortifa^^' M tol i ii i ' wi> ii M i. t 
SmT f he late P tofator 
•m oMwii «• totoiiiy «fii-|W»riii< U to l !J' 

^UsiBttH/ for his 

Bh noticee wtoetoW^ 
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wm kf ta Umml£ dinoB il«t timei mbj^ li«i 

mmtrji wT Mb Qoiiitd«nittoa» but xt oerUioly dotmei ^ 
MMttoiiif ottapbobn, 

Bi ftiiwU g tD tlw wivb imdif notioe, m find tbe Ib&owinff 
yw i to y ■flmnt <t iSbt ^dkl buflUo. we Imva digbtljr ulttew 
w* to bring tt bto mm exiot ogtoem^t 

mio ttOlgUMH:— 

iriM buflSdo if 0 v«rT goverAd, lm4Hnii«d luilnuL Ils Uenii ana 
i}PPjJ<Bmtnan a jiuri Lmk* and ara wr iliarn, ito colour in of a 
NihI^ aatf aoifared with iSl, li it to brave that H does not (twr the lion. 


r aatf Mtteared with 


brave that H does not (twr the 1ion« 


and baa a» dread ^xher of the elegant if a lion oomn between tvso 
bafflrim, una takaa bbi ap upon hia bmainid plaohee him to the otiMw i the 
adlar toaaaahim hauk in the eane iiray» and ao tber do not let hiai take 
biwUi aotfl hia breath ia nona. 

^ Tin brakum ananganMiib nf the Htndiia axoited tbo ndiiHca- 
tion of tbdr Muanlniaii eonqoeroca oaniuriaa ago, and their trana- 
JMrioaa m eairiad^ juat in tbe auna way up to the praaiuit timo 
mtb jgmnt ptariaioa. Tbe ^dlowkig k the aocomit given of them 
itt tbii vnv :**• 

The haakani an ao upright, that If any person place a thonaand rupees 
aaorady with one af tham by way of dvnoalt, without any witnesaea, then 
arhfsieaar ha aaha for It (the hanhor) will immadiateiy laako it over to him 


arhfsieaar ha aaha for It (the hanhorl will immadiaUiy laako it over to him 
Whhaatany daaaur or delay* And u any one, by reason of foar of the rootl 
or any othar caoae, ahotild ddim mone 3 Mi>to Im cliar^ on condition of 


meivlng It at a apecifhid city, or that it mar ho conveyed to hu faniUy 
IflHNra, than be <thi baHker) for a trilling profit takoa the money, and on a 
aandl pleoaaf paper writaa a few vorda in the Hiinh'o character, in the name 
Md hia agent wham shop is in that oonntry, atnl neither puU it in an 
lapndope nar aeala it. when the peraou goes to him, thnt foir-Uonling man 
without any demur pays over to him the inoiu*y in eocord/tnoa with tlie 
writing, that he may saa the honesty and atrictuom of tho huainetH trana- 
wationa of iiihr-dealing men ; tliU kind of writing is oallod a darmfm hnndi, or 
dtUl at right, and the ceauniaHkm ia eollod AumiawaH. If h |H«rfiin wUhos to 
aeiMl {mw9y) k any otie ria»*a name, then tko banker tends the imper with a 
latter to hia agent, and gets the raoript from him, liowevor far the road may 
hot this kka of writing bey call aimnly a huntti (cttefjue). More wonderful 
stiu ia tbla t If tha huloer of a hW at aigUt should (winli to) acil the pa{ror to 
a banker at any other piece tbau the apecified city, bo will take it im> 
aaediataly aoA pay over the money. Still more ounous ; if eov merriiunt, 
foam fear of the road, liaada over hia wares and goods to a ban kor, then 
dhoae atraightforward men reorivo thrir coimnimloii and convey the goude 
intaet, in perfoct aafet)* and security, to where the uwinOr dir<.*ots, taking the 
(risk of) loss upon tbeiiiaelves— thia kind of trananetJon ia cuHcd Inaurttncc. 

labk Mogripkioal desfiriptlon of India tbe author goes through 
tbe whoto county au^ect to the throne of Debit, province by 
jprovinee, degoribi^ its chief towns, rivera, natural productiooa, 
jpgveniieei and other poinfo of interest In doaciibing Dehli, he 
begkia hy H^ing, that Iroin Hiudee and Peraian niatoriea it 
figipam that the city of Hoatinapur, on tbe banka of the Gauges, 
wifi in ibiiin«r tnnefi the capital of the Kings of Indio.’* He then 
rune throuigh aU the many diimges of locality which tlie seat of 
OoTeniaiMif underwent^ and mentions the great iortilicutions and 
other btukftim wiuch were tuiaed to the timo of Shdh Johan, 
.foom ivhciaa Zfehli received the name of 81idh> Julius 'Uhad. Ita 
ibrt,” be iella us^ of red atone, ia built with such atrengtb and 
•lepuice, that the tongue of the builder of fate becouiea red in iU 
fonaisa, aiid to make one like it ia on impoasililo tAak" Mr. Court 
jmts a note to ** red,” and says, ** that is, nsharood/* but he iaiaso4$ 
the point; the weed does not mean ** ashained/’ but it does mean 
^ dumb ” 08 well os rad ^ 

Bouiul the fort of Muhank tbara ia a wide, brood, aac} d^^ep ditch i 
Ms wator ia lo pmu and clear, that if a grain of iiopoy-Med sliuuld oe I3 ing 
at iM bottom it Would be ckiarly seen in a dirk night, and if a idifid man 
eould dive Into it, be would certainly bring it out. A tnu.^tArd'«ee4^1 can Im 
seen at its b^tom— Where ia there this dearnoH in the lustre trf peaiii ? 
And if a hair should fall into it, then it appeori to tbe eight like tbe vein of 
ihapMri* 

The word vein is noted os meaning Uterelly " hair/’ aiM so It 
dkes; Ibr what tha a^or soya and xnedbs is, that if a hair k 
ifinped ip tbe water it looks like a hair of poarla— that is, the 
dSmtlea of water edbaring to it make it tike a atriog of peaiia. 
•foAbaeootmt^rftbe" - 


f to it make it tike a atriog of peaiia. 
t^irict of Ninsaol, in the province of 


WUHviu Tbe dmudutfon Of It wm Uid efofo tbs rieNsy df 
tlaw<ir<}rii^Chve,haafo lori»m k«w ts4bflr,ewew 

now ueaafAuied# WhUssf ps eri rie m sari wMUm Cbefoitfor ilafolMliM 
eon aMdvoaajdwiifa kaa aSate of r eed irw ue, sustaimt ahwe fojwkfoaiMkIfod 
iwwtawatieaeflfiemtfil^^ WhaAaaa b aasMoU i rifc eim' 

•troBlieuI ;EwoimattiutiimMiiideM imlqua,««ritheat|fori‘lfobrifiw 
quite new. If 0 foit In thia eanatry ea w fila St Krem the hutddo foe whfo m 
film tnsbuukmenfolNU kilaaiaiilfobto firhAesngslatm 

imaaiifiif tfibolim llm jpoww ef foaeerililM A«iimNU|r lt 

enorrisea a uMfie spell e«ar tbe world. The sight of it ineruseea ens’a 
astonkhnumt soda walk about .It doprivea one uf ttuattnetlea* 

fia deacrihas the rarious buildings, ehuMhas, mosqiiM, and 
baams, and the gordoas. lie aveu has a good word to say for foe 
olimiMe, wfooh he dneloree to be ^ not so bad, end moUy uacellimt 
when eompeivd with tlie olden time.” In a poetical posaago ho 
ventnres forfoer, and says its idr is a ouhjeot of irndouay to tho 
morning hraem; onienuds would take poison at (tLi sififat of) its 


|Mfo,woi»maninteMfeigriP io irhieh tbe entbor leads 
yha|loM anl of a brutlmr Moltmiinadiui who nued tbe wells of 
» te«i9e wbfadi e devout Bindii bad b^o to build. Taking tbs 
lovo gint nvsMt tha Gangwsad tha Jumna, be tnoea them, not 
flam their souioes, becaoM ‘^tlw ftmatain smngs are ttakaowu,*’ 
Imt flom the mauntains hotivaan India aad China down to their 
labidiim «t AUahahad, aad Oumca till the united waters ftH 
lam Sin ana "hy a tbawmad atreania.'’ About tbe country of 
SadilaivaB the i^er eomiw oftht Jumna, be tdia ua a wondatfld- 
Oim, at whkh tea umaiid tha trawDiitian, lor Mr. Court ktt 
]pmqgadtaiiiiteHaBMe#la>-> . 

laant asuBby «aU is shnadanb aad alis Mamsrit is, that mairl 
i|ii^«r «i^ss yansMUMa ms yc«i,aitits«r tbs shitMnhw’sstMs^ owl ^ 
lib^esMeraatmiMMttii.ai an ssavsrtsd m nid) bntthey fths 
■MM UM^ MstagushaMer the lalniMMts tMnfon sbos flatr 

•** tagssaitaadtteftsu ha iy s m 

foiimriHimaiiyaMattlwammtiV of fl»<OaBgt% aad Mynant 
mi i ss Miv a art WbaiM'^faiM^ tMavns aad iwM a m 1 

'.'aiishmar OT la sss t i tst *r -rtwa Siiiiiil s ifaatt as taSBVlsiiw'. 

■ ' 

dbaat OrfeaMa uM Oa hafleiM i W Ojsi 
; 'OSiiL (MatHSda'Ms «nm $ ’-Im-Oiiteattatamm 

''MM'^taMi'iShr-Oa tafllMc of "tha oAffad fmtm 


peeiineas, and at its redness tho liver of oond woiiM turn to 
blood ”n-*ia which metaphors hq is not origuml, olfoongb mttniva- 
gant. In the Hindustani there is a curious and somowhot diA- 
ctilt passage about the tide in tho river iiooghly, which Mr.Oontt 
has not tronslnled. 

We have already had oeoarion to oomplain of Mr. Gonrt’s wont 
of syetom in spelling, ao we will ssy no more now about it. In 
the preeent wfirk, ho tells us, nssnes of pliioes are sprit os in foe 
original/’ and kis istuntion was oaorilont, for leoif miimes hare 
boen atroDgely deult with. It would have been more sNtisfiiatoey, 
however, to the nniiiitiated if, in writing down sncAi xumift oe 
Kouhayat, Pitan Nadawat, lihareuoh, and Sitrth, he bad told Jda 
rrtadure font they represent Kambaji Pottosi KaUwoso, fikoaob« 
and Surat. 


CALEKDAH OF ATATE PAPFil9.^U0liEBTIC 

X T might at first sight bo expeeted foat n volumo of Addenda 
consisting of uioro gieonitigs of liitato Fapovs would not bo 
likely to oonUuu much to interest a reoeWr or to employ a 
reviewer; hut a gimire over the pages of Mm. Green^ new 
volume will sulUcc to coiivinco any reader of tbo »oat value of 
tho documents now fur tho first timo brought to^ght by W. 
But before wo go on to say anything of the eouteots or this 
vnlunblu volume, wo niii^t not lose the op|>ortunity of again 
drawing athmtion io the )udicr<»U8 ditlcrence hetweeu the first two 
volumes of this goodly Scries of Domostio I’upors edited by the 
late Mr. Itobert Iceman and their coniinuation by Mrs. Ureee. 
The present volimie exhibits that oontrast in the most striking 
relief. There is an evident absurdity io spouking of this velujiie 
of Addenda so full of information on various obscure points of 
hiatury as forming in any way a supplement to foe CaWdar of 
the saiDO puriod published about fifteeii yearn ogo. The Addandai 
occupying a period of tbirteuti years, fill a whole volume ; tbe saBm 
siaea volume under Mr. iMunon’s core ran over a peiied of ihtrlyt* 
three yeani, and tho portion of it corresponding in point of rime 
to, the pri'wnt volume occupies about one hundred pages. Tke 
account of it is simply this — that the work, which was begun os a 
more* 417 calendar of rerumneo, giving the mere dates of the 
documoDtsand two nr thive lines of informaiion, just enough to 
identifv tbo paper, bus expanded into what it ought to have been 
from tiie first, s repository which will save tho historical inquirer 
from tbo necessity of referring to tbo original docuinonta. But it 
is on other grounds no reflection on Mrs, Uroon’s prsderessor that 
tbe gleanings amount to so large A harvest. Thesouroesofmostef 
these papers are entirely nsw, and such as Mr. Ijemoti hod nooooeia 
to. Only A fow of them, ooniiisting of ocokientaUy mispUreA 
d<^umonU which wore daUri, and of others which, foom foeir being 
without date, had been serigDud to a hvUr period, eottld bavo bvsm 
noticed in a Ooiendar whoso contents werewhrily derived twm 
the fid blate Paper Ofike. A few kove been bifoerte daesed as 
foreign papers, owing to foe fact of their hairing been written 
abroad ; but Mrs. Green ia oertiiinly entitled to rsMt them among 
Domesfiio Papres, being os they aru for the most part written by 
JEkmlirii Catholic fugitives in France and the Low Countries. 


The seat of tbe vriumo eoasisis of certain dootunents wbick 
bore been discovered in the Fkebequtr sacks, and have only been 
sorted during foe lost fourteen yjsam, and id the Conway papers 
presented by foe Marquis of Hertford, which among other volti- 
olde documents contAm a ordlection of holograph lotten foom tbo 
Eoil of Leicester to foe Queen. There are several documents 
wbicfii relate to tbeClioniiri islands, of which we will say nofoing 
more than that they sppsar to be of mere locri foterost. Thu 
most wteresting partioEii of foe whole vriimie Js foat which 
' sriiries to foe fimniir Oomspoiidence. Tbe reason of its omisHimi 
lliilspvoper ploee m ibeJirtt vriume of tbe Berios of Domestic 
y i fipe m is tmrt foere was foroiorij a separate subdivirion, tho 
ptu^ oom|Miisd in it being now divided into two classes— 'those 
vrikieh retflie ito Bcofomd bemg classed uuder the head of Foreign 
Ibip«B% and foose relafoig to foe Norfoeni ooanum bring 
driasriiindy os they evidenuy ought to be, with foe other papen 
I riTfoe Doareirie Seme. Tbe consequence of this refirmogemsot of 
i ti foat foe premuff vriume ts euriclied with a full 
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detailed account of the NoHbam rebellion under the Earls of 
NorthumberlaDd and Westmorelaud in 1 569-70. From October 
to June scarcely any other sul^ect appears in the lotten^ 
which occupy more than one hundred pages of this Calendari 
whilst from the scanty notices in Mr. Lemon’s volume the reader 
could scarcely find out that there had been a rebellion at all, or 
at anv rate such a rebellion as to justify the immense number of 
oortiticates of musters wkb which bis Calendar of the Bummer 
months of 1 569 abounds. The history of the robollion has been 
dismissed by most historians in a very few pages, and we have 
here for the first time a fuller account of it than can be read even 
in Sir Cutbbert Sharp’s Huiory of the BeheUion in the North, 
The divided councils of the conspirators— some being in favour of 
the marriage of the Queen of Scots with the Protestant Duke of 
Norfolk, some being only for relbrmalion of religion or naming a 
successor— may be read at length in the examination of the iwl 
of Northumberland, who, with the zeal of a new convert, having 
been reconciled to the Church of Homo only about two years 
before, objected to such a marriage, and had scruples as to the 
legality of a rebellion against an anointed prince as yet not ex* 
communicated by the Pope. It must be remembered, that the 
celebrated BuU, JRegmmn in cxceUie^ was not fulminated till the 
iroring of the following year, though Pius V. had issued a 
aoclnioioTy sentence amounting to the same etfect as the BuU 
al^ut a year earlier. So that it is somewhat to be wondered at 
that Northumberland should have felt any scruple on that score. 
The unembarrassed stylo of his answers to the questions put to 
him is very remarkable, as niseis his frank avowal of the motives of 
his conversion The great dissensions that ever have been 
among Protestants, I think sufficient to allure aU godly and 
humble minds from the dangerous sects scattered among Protes- 
tants.” He was committed to the care of Lord Ilunsdon, who 
did not like his charge at all, being afraid of bis making hie 
escape and the fault being im|>uted to himself. He writes to 
Burghloy, August 9, 1572, alle^ng that 

The principal cause that I sought to prolong hifl execution was to have 
her uouerstand his brother’s doings towards her, for surely if his brother's 
aflferiion towards the Scottish Queen nnd his iither dealings towards Her 
MfOoftty be such as is commonly spoktn, Her Majesty shall do herself a 
wonio turn by setting the one up than bv keeping tho other alive ; Ix^sidea 
she will lose the beneiit of his living, oiiu as many as have any gift of hors 
of anything of his may pick a salad. 

What reason Lord Hunsdon had for suspecting Sir Henry Percy 
does not appear. Ills zeal was perhaps grentor than his sagacity. 
Certainty tho Queen highly appreciated his services, for in a letter 
firom Elizabeth, tho driut of which wns penned by Sir William 
Cecil, the Queen herself adds the following postscript 

1 doubt roach, my Harry, whother that the victory were given me more 
)oy«d mo, or that you were by God appointed the instrument of my glory ; 
•nd 1 assure you for my countiy’^’s good tho first might suihee, hut tor inv 
heart’s cootentation the* second more pleased me. It likes mo not a littfo 
that with a good testimony of your faith there is seen a stout courage of 
your mind, that more traste<l to (ho goodness of your quarrel than to the 
weakness of your number. Well, I can say no mure than hmiu$ eat Hie 
tervue quern, cum JUuminua venent, mvenerit faviendo ava mundata f and 
that you may not think that you have done nothing for your proilt, (hough 
yon luivo done much for honour, 1 intend to make this journey somewhat to 
inorenae your Ilvelihooil, that you may not say to youinolf perditur quod 
factum eet ingrato. 

Your loving kinswoman, 

kU/AUKTlI It. 

The reader must remember that the style in which the Queen 
addresses Hunsdon is portly accounted for by the fact thqt llonry 
Carey was literallv her cousin, being the son of her mother's 
elder sister, Mary Boleyn, whose name has been so often of late 
quoted in connexion with Henty VIII. 

Of the Queen herself the notices are but few, but there are as 
many ns fourteen letters of Leicester, mostly addressed to the 
Queen. Perhaps the most curious is one written to Throckmtjrton, 
May 4, 1567, expressing, in very enigmaticAl temu. his sonrow at 
his having unwittingly ofifended. The lettor evidently implies 
that tho Queen had written to him and forbidden him to reply. 
NeverthcleHs, tho Queen vouchsafed to reply to this indirect com- 
munication ill tho same indirect way. It is very remarkable that 
this letter from Throckmorton to Cecil, dated May 1 567 (not, 
os stated at p. 29, by mistake, July 9J, is a copy in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Lemon, Mrs. Green not having been able to discover 
the original. Sho has placed it in her preface, as it was not 
considered adroissiblo into the body of the volume. The port of 
it which spocinlly relates to Leicester’s delinquency and the 
Queen’s bearing towards him is as follows 

Qsr Majesty read your letter over thrice together, and aoid you did mistake 
the osmeleon s property who doth change into all colours according to the 
bqlJeoti save whtie, which in innorefiry. At your cypher, the blai» heart, 
attectious, some merry, Mine sorrowful, some betwixt 
both. She aid much commend the manner of your writing. Then she 
WbhMi ». to Aow her wh»t your LonUhiii h.d written to m.. 8h« retd 
m tottp twto and pot it In b«r pocket, 'fhen I demuded of h«r wbothar 
iftwouM writ, to your Urttoip. Sl>« plarw f„rih mylttUrand Mdd. 

« 1 an at ^ wngth he hath oonf««wd a r.aU in himaeif, for be aak«£ 
]Wldas>” I Hid, “ Uadan, do you mean in your letter or in min, ? * “In 
ytmti” ah* anawawd. l^d, “Thai which you me*n i. but a 
MHptpd proBjaitkm." Thm Ae a«ain my fetter, ud Mid, « Rm ia 
igMuA to aullaa aaidl, “and to aceuM your Maiestv afeo ** 

•wW«aof»”'aaMab*, ••OfwtremerigoOT/'iridl. Theneheainife^u^at 
'.Ml M Iftttr. 1 aakild as^ whether Her M^iwty wwld write t. your 

Rhe arid,- 1 yflU bethink rnyMReiiatoV." I do to 

your Urdship a token and some mSMi^ 

. ^ bstb sttd you have ecnfie^ 

SeXai b .. ala wi— ‘ aVum ttfh/ak^kdhit/iBfe T a 






the Queen was pqoseised. but ihave k nMSilng either in this 
or in any other of the lettoia wbich pdoeed to indicate moie 
specialty the natnie of the connexion that existed between 
In another letter addressed to Elizabeth he speehs of him* 
seif and his brother, the Earl of Wsrwiek, as M «riMi mqifhr 
and ureua minor, and the symbol by which in this and moat of 
his other letters he designates himself ia vour old msSi the word 
eyes not being written, but a pair of eyes drawn in tbs <111000 of It. 

Tho volume contains some intereatmg notioea eonneet^ wUh 
tho projected marriage of Elizabeth with the Puke of 
especially " a discourse ” on the subject by the Lord Keepww 
the Privy Seal, Sir Nicholas Bacon. It is only a copj^ ae 
wo conjecture from its beinfj^ found amongst the^ Bomesilo 
Papers of James I.. made dunng the succeeding rete, Mae. 
Green naturally assigns 1 570 M the probable dfte of ito com- 
position, but makes no suggestion as to the period to which the 
handwriting of the copy belongs. 

The 1 a)tS. K^'eper was of opinion, like^ most of her other loyal 
subjects, that tho Queen should many without delayi and ind^df 
considering that she was now thirty-seven yeora oia, it was h^ 
time for her to marry if she were going to marry at alL The 
abstract consideration of the expediency of marriage, howevw, 
did not help to determine who should be the person to be 
fixed on for the da^erous and difficult office of hnritond to the 
Queen, who, if an Englishman were selected, would have been 
at once her subject and her lord. Sir NicholM bad considered 
the subject under both these bearings, and in regard to the 
domestic aspect of tho allair seems to have inclined to the 
opinion that by marrying at home ** she would be most nssuMd 
beforehand of the qualities of the person ” } neither on political 
grounds does he appear to thinlc such or marriiige would 
have been objectionaDle. In the remainder of the paper riie 
writer discusses at length the Advantages and disadvantages that 
might ensue from a marriago with Henry Duke of Anjou, the 
brother of Chorles IX., King of France, The disadvantage ware 
fairly stated — namely, the difference of ^e and religious con- 
nexions of tho parties, the dislike the English might feel to a 
French prince, heir presumptive to the Crown of France, hU 
brother Charles having only mst before marri^ Elizabeth of 
Austria, the daughter of the Emperor Maximilian. There was 
again the danger of his not having any issue by the Queen, in 
^ich case be might encroach the crown to himself” by the help 
of his brother and the Pope; or, on the other hand, ^'if the 
Scottish Queen should remnin unmarried, it mi^ht be dangerous 
to the shortening of Her Majesty’s life, lest some inriDuation might 
light on the heart of the Duko to attain to the marriage of the 
Queen of Scots, thereby to continue possession of tho Grown of 
England, and conjoin the Kingdom of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland in her own person.” There was, lastly, the fear of a 
rupture between England qnd Spain. Thus for one might have 
thought it a fair statement ox the difficulties involved ia a 
match with the Duke, as compared with the cose of the Queen’s 
selecting an Englishman for her husband. The Queen herself 
probably never really intended to accept the Duke, though 
negociatious apparently were only finally broken off on the 
score of the Duke’s refusing to conform to the Beformed faith ^ 
but if the Lord Keeper was instructed to draw up this paper of 
pros and cons, it is scarcely conceivable but that he drew up his 
answers to the objections with a special eye to their being seen hj 
the Queen. It must be remembered in reading the ioilowing 
answers that the husband proposed to Elizabeth, who had now 
reached the mature age 01 thirty-seven, was a boy of eighteen 
They run as follows : — 

.iS nitty rt.— It. were to be wished that ho were dder. and yet bis stotnie 
■nd person is manly and comely ; but as it is he shall have capes to astesm 
Her Mi\)esty as shall bccopie him, both because she is In penon, beauty, and 
all gifts of nature the beet and goodliest Prinoeas in Chrlatendom, and also 
ill sight to behold not inferior to any other Princess of the Dafce’s own 
age ; neither is her age to be judged by her visage, but thereby she may be 
estoemed of equal age with him. She is also a Queen of A qaaoii, end Sush 
a one as all Coristondoro, nor the rest of the known world, has the like to bo 
married, considering her person, her gilti^ end her kingdoms 1 she is also so 
wise os it is probable she shoU always provoke and direot him to love 
honour her, besides that he has no kingdoms or countries to resort to, npr 
war to maiiiUin, as King Philip had, who by pretence thereof alNiSDtod 
bimsdf, and by absence abated hie love. 

It is rot worth while to speeulaie on the dogulaf Mite of 
things which would have exiiM four yean fatter if fMa mafaA 
hadWn brought about. - The death of .Oharlee l£{teoedllia 
Duke on the throne of France. But, in trutl^ thm never wee a 
ohance. That it should he the talk of the and mtoer to Ito 
on the cards, suited the purposes both of EUiiibeth ana Oaffaeilpa 
de’ Medioi. But Elizabeth was too dee^ impUeatod w^ iadr 
English loven to have ever seriously entertamd the iden^df a 
foreign marriagOf and the Queen-Mother of Enaee was aagaeMiS 
enough to know that the very susp^qn of each a leatfii^ 1 
in contemplation would vrin the afeotions of Mie Z^mtesteait^r 
We have dwelt on two of the prindpel sdijeeli whfeh r 


this interesting volume, and are oM^ed to^ leave 
number of letteie whic^ illiistiate Oe i 
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AterU aadXiiBM in aTagj wathodicd anA b m i n c i» i 
If&e ihahioo« & foUir^d, hi tha laaUii tha beaten tredcii bat ^ 
foDo^M tbem oonidontiauRlT. Aam th# rohia of Tlemeea in 
the wait to the remaios of HipiK) in tbe eaet, be eeenia to hare 
seen pretty nearly ove^thtag in the French posaeseioni that 
lielongfl to the claae of iH^ti csommoiilf deeoribed as objects of 
lOtorest. Ho is, by the rather uinuat, we think, to tho 
French, when he onargee them with Ksonodastic deetmctive- 
nose,” and with ruthleei^ demolieldng what the Vandale have left 
unscathed of the temples end other emfices which once adorned 
the land.” Of course there may be exceptions, but ns a gnit'rai 
role (he French ceanot be said to be guilty of Vaadohem m Al^ 
geria. Among other placee Colonel Vereker was at LaiiibesBa, and 
ho mnst have seen that the French, though perhaps they do not do 
till that lisa in their power, still do something towards the protec* 
lion and preservation of siu h relics of JRoman art and arohitecture 
08 have come into Uieir hands Another statement of his, which 
seems to us exceedingly tjurstionable, that at Uofb in the 
^ara tboro ore cromlechs which ore beyond dispute Celtic, being, 
08 ^ says, contnictod similarly to tho Druids' altars of Ireland 
and the dolmens m Drittany and in the north of Great Britam. 
We ore quite willing to take his word for the resemblaaro, but wo 
must demine to accept it as a conclusivo proof of the Celtic origin 
of these structures, illtone hairhots preoisely similar to the so- 
called ** Celts ” havo been foiuid in almost oveiy quarter of the 
globe, and it would bo just a«i leasonoblo to assume that all these 
must be Celtic weapons os that ovoi^thing resembling a cromlech 
must be a Celtic work. In tho few instances where Colonel Ve- 
rekor Los deviated from this beaten tftick, os in his excursion to 
Ijoghouat, and his journey across tho Kabylo country through the 
tine scenery of tho J)jurjuro, he describes pleasantly enough what 
he saw and experienced. Hod ho boon always as free from the 
temptation of books of reference as he was in this part of bis travels, 
wo hove no doubt that instead of two somewhat heavy and tiro* 
some volumes wo should have had a light and readable one, and 
that Colonel Vereker would ha\o shown iiimself on paper what 
we are quite sure ho is in the flosh, a pleasant, well-read gentio- 
man, ana a very agreetiblo companion. 
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THE POSITION OP THE GOVERNMENT. 

U P to tho time when Parliament rcasRomblod ador tlio 
abort I^MAter vacation tho courao of nifAirs was on tlio 
Ivbolo fHVonxUblo to the Government. They surmounted, 
although with extreme difficulty, tho einbarrnsHuient caused 
by Sir ItoBkRT Collier's appointment. Tho Oppoaitiou suc- 
ceeded in irij^htening and discrediting thorn without forcing 
them to consider the consequences of a decidedly hostile voto. 

defeat in the Lords was arrested by tlio barest possible 
majority ; but the personal respect felt for tho (.'iiakcellou, and 
the frankness and sincerity be displayed in making his defcnco, 
whatever bis nrgunients may have been worth, prevented his 
incurring the vote of censure which ho avowedly nut ici pitted. 
Jfk the Ammons the issue was at one time exceedingly un- 
certain, and it was only at tho last hour and by extreme 
exertion that tho Government nmnuged to get together onongh 
support to give it a small majority. Still the danger was 
over, and the scandal began to bo forgotten. Mr. CAtcDwnLt's 
army measure was a decided success $ and, althongh Mr. Loue's 
B ud^t was very unambitious, tlie payers of Incomc-Lix 
naturally regards it as perfectly unobj< ctionahle. Mr. 
OosnitKK disarmed opposition by announcing that ho intended 
to tuido much of what Mr. Cuildfrs had done. As the nego- 
tiations with America were still going on, no op])nrtuiiity 
fbr attacking the Govenimont with regard to tho Treaty of 
Washington ha^ offered itself. Mr. Disralli went to Man- 
Chester, and opened out tho vials of his epigrainniutic wnuli 
on his adversaries. But he had obviously not much to say 
against them that had reference to curruiit politics, and they 
could bear with indifference any amount of abuse for tlicir 
great Irish measures, in carrying which the House of Comtnons 
and the countiy had given them such cordial and iinvsuviiuig 
support. Uo had no political course to rccuinmond to Ins 
supporters, and his silence on the Ballot showed tliat he cou!<l 
not get his party to follow him in the determined rcHiatanco 
which ho h^ previonsly announced that he should oiler to 
Uie inensure. Lord Dliiuy urgently udvi^d the Consrrv.i- 
llvcB to bo jmtient, to give the Government time enough 
to g«t into ns many scrapes as possible, ai|d, above ail 
ibiugil, not to snatcb' at office by a momentary coalition 
with discontented Liberals. The Government therefore 
might reasonably hope that after Easter tlicy wou^d have 
a tolerably quiet" dme. They had got out of their worst 
scrapes; they had produced one go^ measure, they had 
offered no new handle fbr attack, and their adversaries had 
announced that it was the true policy of tlie Opposition to 
keep them in office for the present. This was by no means 
a gWious position. It betokened a very diiTercnt state of 
things from tliat which existed when Mr. Glaostonr was the 
People's William. Bat it was at least moderately safe, and if 
Mr. Outnermns eontfaraed to believe that an immutable law 
pfmture limiu the popularity of a Liberal Government within 
a torm of three yearn, no might console himself by the thought 
that the form in wbii^ so iar aa he waa concerned, the hiw 
waa maniibsting itaelf, was not a veiy painful or hamiliatkig 
one to him and his ooUeagtiea. 

But>^ileiy thhm have been going badly with the Govkm- 
vMOL On Uou&y an amendment whi^ they g|(refioanced 

r at frtal 10 their Ballot Bill woe carried arndnst them 
a majority of one, Sod on this oecaaton iba^ 
vWhNes could act Met the pleaatwe of ooalsacmg with 

fe4jeonll««l»tad Idbsiak. On Sueaday a rmolwfiMl ediich 

tbair whole ot SoiOfim 

Wla ^agmait them by tha overwh^tai^f — 

Im, Imedma. and Mr. OueiiMS mu«t have 
' is^ difi( whan ha ueadt to hava 

at hie aomiaandi and ev^ylhi^ WSS'"^ 


and beautiful in his eyes. On Wednesday a Licensing BiS 
intended to ri^^al that of tho Government was brought fbrward. 
and Mr. Bruce was in a terrible strait. A majon^ prepared 
to voto for tlio second reading confronted him, and as a means 
of oscape ho pro()oacd tlie adjournmont of tho debate. But 
he was not suro of a inajori^ oven in this humble proposa]. 
and he therefore had to take refuge in getting the Bill talked 
out. It was the clock that saved the Government from a 
third defeat iu tlireo days. Lastly, on Thursday the Govern^ 
mont found itself again in a minority on that point in thw 
Ballot Bill on which it had boon defeated on Monday; and 
this time tho doft'at occurred after the most strenuous effort# 
hrul been made to avert it. How has all thla happened? 
Why is tho Liberal majority so slack and backward ? Th# 
question of the proper incidence of local taxation is one 
|terhaps on wliicli opinions may be fairly divided, with- 
out relcrenco to party, and tho offer mode by the Govern* 
mont last year to devote tho proceeds of tho House- 
tax to local purposes may have reasonably been held 
by Liberals to have absolved them from the ^duty of 
upholding the Government in iu present refusal to let the 
Impel iul taxpayer help tho local ratepayer. But the first 
us<j of a good working majority is to snuff out amend* 
ments of detail prejudicial to the success of a main Miniatorial 
measure, and to clear out of tho way attempts of the OptKNii* 
tion to take out of tlio hands of Uie Governniont the* framing 
and conduct of measures on which it is itself engaged. The 
Conservatives attend tho liouso enthusiastically, and the 
Liberals do not; and it is a question well worth oonsidoring 
why tho attondunco of Liherals on whom the Ministry can 
rely is so precarious. The main cause, wo believe, is to 
be found m tho peculiar reasons which uuiko a dissolutioo 
at present difficult or almost impossible. Tho Govenimt^nt 
could not venturo to dissolve. Tho discomfiture of its adhe- 
rents is a matter of uortaiiity. It would have a majority 
perhaps, hut it would bo a majority uainfidly souill as com- 
pared with that which supported Mr. Glaostomk when h# 
t«xik office, and Uiero is uo possible ground on which tlio 
Guvcniment could base a confident appeal to tho people. Tho 
Conservatives, on tho other hand, let it be understood that 
they do nut wish for a dissolution at present. They want 
to defer a now election until it would give them a majority, 
^nd not merely reduco tho majority against thorn. Wavering 
Liberals think, therefore, that they aro perfectly sale for the 
present, and that, whatever they do or refuse to do, th(^ can- 
not for some tiuio bo called to account by their constituents. 
Mcatiwhilo it may seem to them prudent to lio by and not 
to commit themselves too much. They may diitik that it will 
not bo well to mix up too intimately their personal fortunes 
with those of a blundering^ and ill-starred Government. It 
is natural that they slioald attentively meditate over tho 
example of the Solicitou-Gemeral, who, when reproached 
on seeking to bo re-elected foe Dover with tlio hadncKs oi 
the Liconsing Bill of last year, took credit for having opposed 
it, and for having exposed tho folly of the Ministry he had 
imbsoquently joined. Possibly when Uie next election comes 
it may be a comfort to an anxious candidate to bo able to 
assure his Liberal friends that be boldly withstood the 
Government on the Ballot, that ho had tried to relievo them 
from paying to Uio support of local lunatics, and that ho was 
pMout at and deeply aepfored the sad spectocio of a Licensing 
on whkh many pablusans have bestowed their blowing, 
frdked out of existence by the allies of a wavering and 
ptao^iiettsted Ministry. 

^ iridbosab War# surf it woold answer to them at th# 
tauionooMi i^nsd ss ih# unbesHating and mmom* 

they would have m 
to aLibc^ ^ 
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talccn any other Lne would havo been oqaivalent to throwing 
awiiy in many conatituenciea oil hope of succeis. Now the 
best chance of Liberal candidates would bo to stand by 
tlio simple and majestic truth that they are Liberals, 
and that, if they are accepted at all, they have a fair 
claim to have the organization of their party put in motion 
on tlieir behalf They would poei genUy and tenderly 
over the history of the Ministry, and of their connexion 
with it. If they mentioned Mr. Gladstone at all, they 
would take care to conhno themselves to the mythical period 
of his Ministry when he was a hero and slew the Insli Church 
and freed Irish land. The recent annuls of his Ministry 
Jure not an inviting subject for his friends. The Govern- 
ment cannot catch the humours or win tlie confidenoe or 
affection of the people just now ; and of this there are 
two obvious causes. The one thing wliich the Englinti people 
above all requires in a Ministry is that it should manage 
the foreign affairs of the nation with disoroUon and 
vigilance. No one can say that lately the ibroign oilairs 
of England, as regards the United States, have been inatuigod 
with either diaoretion or vigilance. The Ministers were in far 
loo great a hurry to conclude a Treaty, however obscure 
ouglit be its provisions ; and after it was concluded tliey re- 
garded witli culpable negligence and apatJiy the diiliculties 
that sprang out of it, until tlioy were stirred into activity by 
tlie appeals of tbe public. Then, again, they daily show 
inaptitude for the despatch of public business. Alter throe 
years* delay they produce in the House oi‘ Lorda their great 
measure of Law Kofurm, and it is half killed before it 
can bo properly said to be born by the damaging criticisms 
of the CiticF Justice. In tlie llouso of Conimoos night after 
night 18 wasted in the discusflion of a measure, tlic details, 
the scope, and the con8C(}umices of which are not in tiie 
least understood by the Minister who has charge of it. 
Mr. Gladstone, too, uses none of tbo arts of a loader, 
smd BtudioiiHly lives in n little world of his own, inuccosHible 
to the wishes, tbo advice, or the remonstrances of his party. 
Tim retirement of Mr. Bnioirr damped the ontliusiHsm with 
vihich the more ardent LiberalH onco rt^arded the Ministry, 
juid there is no subordinate of Mr. Gladstone who can rally, 

S aide, or charm hts supporters, if M r. G ladsyon e does not keep 
is ))arty together, there is no one vise to do it At one time 
it aeeincid as if Mr. Foaster might Imvo idled tlie useful ollico 
of the pKCMiEu’s right-hand nuiii. But he has provoktfd, how- 
ever undeservedly, the enmity of tJie Nonconformists, mid bis 
oo]la])SQ on tbo Ballot Bill lias shown tliat he does not appro- 
^ oiste how much is demanded of a stateaiuan who aspires to 
^^pass beyond the list of clover, useful odicisis. No doubt the 
misfortunes of the Government are not wholly their own 
fiiult. Much is looked at in dark colours now wliidi 
would have been passed over os immaterial if tliey had 
been in the full tide of suooesi. In many dircciions 
they are trying to do tlieir work well, and they have oaro- 
(hlly retrained Uiis Saseioii from giving vague hints of 
vast projects aud encouraging random hopes. But as much 
may ulniost always be sold of a Ministry. A Government 
that is losing ground, that is talked of generally with little 
reaped and much distrust, is not necessarily coinpioacd of in- 
tdheient public servants negkoting their duty. AU that can 
bo sakl in most instances as what may be said now of Mr. 
Gladsyome's Government ; that it does not get on well, that 
through its dsinorit or ill-luck it does not practically succeed, 
its supporters do not support it, and that ita opponents 
altomolely ridioule and patronise it. 


THE GENEVA X.EBITRATION. 

T he Note or Protest which has been presented to the Arbi- 
trators at Gknova may or may not be aujffioicnt ibr its 
purpose. The English Government oonaistentiv adheres to the 
wiinost defhrential tone in which it hasiW>m the beginning of tlie 
QSf otiations attempted, with little suooess, to consult American 
misoeptibility. It woa probably for the purpose of avoiding 
nny rapute whieh might have oriacn from the pesentation of 
^e Counter Case that Lord Granville anxiously courinoed 
liimsMf the American Govemment would not take ad- 
wen^ge of a prooeodiaj| which teemed to tend to the hindrance 
the arbitmtion. General ScasNCX assunNl him that the 
Oeuntav Ome might be delivered without prejudice to tbe 
UOiltiou which tbe EngUali Government had assumed in the 
■iMprespondeii^ After expreming his own ^tnion, the 
i^betnucen Hlniiler obtained the authorily of his Government 
! N Wteflht n dhmiiiintlan whieh is uilibrtunstely ambiguous. It 
fatpeoted aftet ptevi^^ experknee that the 


implied proposition should be understood by tbe American 
GovcrnmonC in the sense wliich it conveys to an English^ 
understanding. When Lord Tenterdev presented the Counter 
C'ase and the Protest to the American agents, Mr. Bancroft 
Davis professed surprise, and entire ignorance of the intentions 
of his Government. Tliere can be no doubt that he wiR be 
prepared to reconcile his statements with the language of the 
American Minister in London, but it would seem that General 
Hculnck's communication must have been loss signiiicant than 
it appeared to Lord Granville. The American Government 
will perhapB contend that the Arbitrators were already flilljr 4 
seized of the litigation, and that consequently the presentation ^ 
of the Counter Case, with or witliout an accompanying Protest^ 
could neither increase nor diminish the liability of EogUmd 
to be bound by the result of an unauthorised inquiry. It 
would have been more dignified and more prudent to decide 
j on the course wliich was to l>e adopted without reference to 
I tlio winiiea or suggeations of an astute op[>onent. It must 
have occurred to the Etiglisli Ministers that General ScHCNCK 
had 801116 object to promote by his considerate docIaratioB. 
The American Government has hitherto, without a slwdow of 
pretext:, insisted on referring to the Arbitrators the prcUmi* 
nary issue of tlie scope and extent of the original reterenoo ; 
and it was perhaps thought that, if England could bo induced 
to proceed to another stage in tlie pleadings, Rio Tribunal 
might bo induced to enlarge its own powers with tlio appa- 
rent sanction of both litigants. It is true that, if no Counter 
Case hud been presented, tlie pleadings would still under tlio 
provisions of tlie Treaty have been complete. It was possi- 
ble that one or both parties might consider a replication un- 
necessary, and elect to rely on tlic arguments and statemonto 
of tbo original Case; but when the first documents woio 
dolivorod to the Tribunal, Mr. Bancroft Davis's offonsivo 
tirade had not raised the question of tlio extent and mean- 
ing of the loft^rcnco. The English Case could by no possi- 
bility bo supfioscd to rccognizo tlie admissibility of tlie 
insolent demand fur 300,000,000/. on account of the pre- 
tended prolongation of the war. The Countor Case, on the 
other hand, has boon fiamed with full notice of tlio e.Ktravagiint 
prewnsions of the Ainorican agents ; and it might, by a p^issiblo 
error of judgment, be rcganlcd osa condonation of die miscur- 
rifige. Tho Amoricuu Govcrnuiont probably by this time sus- 
pects that tho advocate whom it tliought fit to employ liasover- 
reaidicd himself and his clients; but Mr. Bancboft Davu 
still ropreseiits tlio United States, and he disregards or ex- 
plains away the formal assurancoB of the American Minister 
in London. 

The indirect language of tho Protest might have been ad- 
vuntiigcoualy e.xchungcd for plainer English. Tbe Arbitratoni 
are nut bound to have read die Correapondenoe to which they 
are referred for an explanation of die determination of the 
English Goveriimont, If they are so inclined, thsv may de- 
clare that, although tlio Comiter Case may have been pre- 
sented without prejudice, no notice has oeen given 01 the 
determination to reject the oompetenoe of tlio Arbitrators to 
deal with the indirect claims. It would have been ea^ to 
announce ^diai, unless tho American demand is withdrawn 
before tho* 15th of Juno, tho Arbitration will, os At as Eng^ 
land is concerned, become tinally impomible. Tbe posithm 
taken in tho Correspoudenoe mav be represented os on emer- 
uon of a right to repudiate the jurisdiedem, widiout any 
cxpreei announcement of the resolution to exercise the right 
to the fullest extent. The Americana ore probably not 
yet disabused of their nstaral belief in the imboanded 
pliability of the English (Government. It is oeitiim that 
every phrase which con be twisted into ainbi|gai^ wiH be 
interpreted in tho aense most favourable to ue Anisricaa 
contention, and that no overture will be ^awed iritioii 
seems likely to procure fresh conoessiona. It wifi be too 
late to wididraw when the orbitnitiOD has osme com- 
menoed. Tho Americans have repeatedly^ and with ptdbabla 
sincerity, declared that they attach impottnee to dm 
amount of money whiob may be awarded ; end m tritanph wet * 
England would cause univeml gxotUioalMm. If the Albi- 
^ton could be penmaded, after taking wegnimiee of ijke 
indirect claims, to award a grosa sum, bossever saaolli a port 
of amount would be awumiwi to Tsmeseat Ihaimtoa^ 
which the English nadon has tuumimoiqey 4 im e u aft L As 10 
the case of Ajax and Ultik% Mie foSie wmlt swofai 
tliedispuumi who hadftxreed hk odveiaatynffmM 
to engi^ in the oontaet. The oale et gwt mk m AtoA- 
rican joumab wbidi mm Ike pmertiwi of Ika iinkte 
claims is that it ia hapeatfbSe Ibr toair 
that it has been guilty of toror or of §a Iftftwupl'ul'-- 
The infetenoe thot^ aha bjmad' ittf' 'W 'thi 
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winmgBmr is bigUjr duttsofenfistic. It is not known ths^ 
tks emption^ of Mr« Sonnsn and a fcw of tko nsars 
Tiolaiit anomies of BoglMid, $cnj Amanoui poUtkann of dm* 
rsete and sisttta sliU affsota to rc|pwd as msonabla the 
oluin of dsmagos fiv the pxok>ngation of tbo war. £vnn n 
Fmch FndbfUkir of Law» who has bean inducad to publish a 
pamphlet iu £svour of Iha American procKosal of submitting 
tha^ qnofltioa to ibe Arbitralor% oarafhuy gaards hintaslf 
agaual the diwraditabki susptoiou that ha him any disposHton 
to iruiintain the ndidi^ of the actual claiiua It miMl bn 
ooafesaed that tha difficult of retreating from a falsa raution 
was ificroawd by tbs uoaecooutable delay of tha xSngiish 
Govemment in remonstrating against Mr. tfAMcaorr Davis*s 
extraragSBt demands. 

Tha Protest itmlf incidentally iUuatrates the readinem of 
tha Knglish Goyemmant to make any eonoeasion for which a 
reaeoTuibte pret^ixt can be found. The American Cotntais'- 
eionera adroitly included the expenses of their own cruisers 
amoKig the direct claimSi when they offered to waire the 
oqitally indirect ciaims for insurance and prolongation of the 
war in considaration of an amicable mttlenient. The terms 
of the Treaty reforred only to the claims which had in the 
official Corr<»q>ondenco been preferred exclusively on behalf of 
private citisens. If the previous negotiation has no bearing 
on the Treaty, the claims for tho finp(X)aed oxponsus of the 
American navy are excluded from tiio rol'crencc ; but although 
there aro iiulioi lions that tho amount of tho demand for 
watching tho Confederate cruis^^rs will bo exorbitant, tlio 
Euglisb (xoveroiuent considers itctclf bound by tho uiidciMiand- 
ing recorded in the Protocol of the i oth of May. Thu risk 
incurred nuty |ierhapa not bo considerable, inasmuch us it is 
dinicult to imagine tlmt any Arbitratur will rocoguizo so re- 
mote a kind of consequential cluinagc. In this cuae, as on 
other occasions, tho English CAjmiidK.Hioncrs thought it no part 
of thoir duty to check Amorican uxaotioiis. As the audacious 
uasiiiiiption of their acuter coil(‘iigu(3S was allowed to pass 
without proiei^t nt the time, the English Goveriirneni rightly 
holds itiielf bound by the Jncit omission ol its obliging tu- 
preseutiitivca 

Tho rumour of a disposition on the part of the American 
Government to withdraw or modify its pretensions has witliin 
n few days acquired a certain amount of consistency. There 
can b(; litilu dcubt that the PKCSiDiXT and the :SicCKi;rARV of 
i)TATK littve by this time satisliod themselves that they have 
made a muddle; and they may reasonably apprehend the uu- 
];> 0 pularity which they urc likely Uj incur if tJioy cause the 
iiiiluro of their Ujustod Trc^rty. Their unsucccssl'ul experimeut 
on the patience, of a long-suffering nation has already crii>plo<l 
many useful enterprises by the blow which has been indicted 
on credit; but great mercluiuls and moury-doalcTs form a small 
iniuc4*ity of the population, .Hud tliero ih every reason to supposu 
that general u])imon is opposed to any kind of retractation, it die 
long-delayed answer to Lord GaANViLi.K’a Mote should cou- 
tiiiu uny kind of overture, it is to bo liopcd that Parliament 
will, by seosunablo pressure, restrain tlie Governuieat from a 
hasty abandonineat of its position. It is, after late uxporicfice, 
absfdutely necessary to take care thiu there shall bp no vertsil 
ambiguity on which subsequent pretensions may be founded. 
The Governtnunt which directed General 8cuf.K<;K to encouruge 
the presentation oi* a Counter Case accompanied by a Protest 
simultaneously instructed Mr. Ba.NCjtoifT Davis to profess sur- 
prise at the delivery of the document. In tbe aliiKMt certain con- 
tingency of an ultimate failure of tbe Treaty, die Eoglisli 
Governinent will be reproached for the timid and hesitating 
lartguuge whicli has used in tlie foar of offending the 
^verse party ; yet Americans must be strangely misiitformed 
if they are eapablo of doubting that tbe resolution is 

both definite and irrevocable. 


fHB BATTLE OF THE BALLOT HILL 

T he Govemmeiit sustsiiwtd bo Tliuseday uigbt n very 
decisive ilelkat on a jpomt whiob k had'migyiiAedi iaaio 
ene of great imporumoe. The ijgmMa was, whetbev 4 volar 
who wilfully allowed Us voling-jpsper at the thwe U votfam 
l^uid be habk to be imprisoned for doing so. The Gcweeiv- 
after baviofi had ample tiiee lo cooiSderttiinQiiiMwd ihas 
riiey deemed k indiipeiissble tbal a voter et. atlUig.dhottU 
he iiaUe to iin^risoiiiiKait. Mr. SUnoocerr ott At^Sgr 
oppceed thencUon of punishing a voter for makM% bi« a ^ 
he votedt and Mr. Fawerrr dwiared that it iiae n.dsiMistif 
|ieee of lytatmy to |irmot an fij^j^Ushimui tmm. 

^ world hnow in mat manner lie had eamripad 4 pofiAe' 
gnnfo Seventeen 14^ab jollied die 



4nd 44 amendmwit moved by Mr. BUecMor W 4 f Wriod hf » 
migorkyofoaa. OnlSmfsdny thaOof omuoeot msdeii twjplipml 
effort m saciim a rewemU of thfo deeiaioiw Them woio viiv. 
feU Houses and great aoritement. Mr. HanooimT igpdiltd: 
tha attack eu the Qovenmumti and waa loudly eheem 4id^ 
afqdiuided by his newly^found Goniarvative ftieiidat hot Ik 
was ovideut tkoi there was a much more stfioiis danger for dra 
Qoverameat than a^y in dica t ed by the anion of fooe^hmeo 
Libemla and exoited Conservatives. Sir Gcuaoa Gm end 
Mr. CmLOsns both announced that they must vote a^nst 
the Government, and although this somewhat mlioved 
the Htipending division from being, if edverso to 
Government a par^ triumph to Ilia Oppodiioo, y«4 

it showed bow great was the risk which the Govem«^ 

ment was running. At lost the division was taken,, 

and a majority of twenty-eight pronounced against Mr. 
GladstokI. He wsf at onoo iiiviM to explain whether he 
intended to abandon the Hill, on element which he had re- 
presented as essential to its proper constitution having boea 
uken away foom it. He replioil tliat, much as he regretted 
the deciaioii of the House, he tliought that tho Bill still oon*» 
tuinod enough tluit was valuable iu it to warrant him iu 
persevering. In this ho was undoubtedly right. Mr. 

CiiiLPRus is a warm advocate of tho Ballot, but he voted 
ogaiiiKt tho pro^KHOil of tim Guvernmeut on tho ground that iis 
Australia a similar security for secret voting had boon actually 
adopted, and had boon aUinduuod allor experience of its 
working hud bton obtained, whilo all the advantages that ho 
s.aw iu tho Ballot had boon fouiul to have been Mocurod with- 
uut it. Tlio Government could not have withdrawu the Bill 
altogether bocuuso it did not coiitsiii a proviso which an advo- 
cate of tlio Ballot, one of thoir own surest friends, and tilt 
lately u ineinher of the Cabinet, opposed on tho grbund that 
practically it had not been fouiul of any grout use or iiii|H>rt- 
ance. Mr . Gladstone answered Mr. Ciiildens by saying that 
what might bo true of Australia need not be true of England,, 
and this is one of tliose vogue statements which no one caa 
deny. But when it came to a question of giving up 
the Bill, it was inqioBsihU that the results of Austmlioit 
oxporioiicu adduced by Mr. CitiLMas should not have their 
effect, and sliould not render it absurd to abandon the great 
Bill of tho Session on a |K>int where arguments were doubt- 
fill, and tho only experience attainable Was against tlio 
Government. 

But tills was not all. Tho hno taken by tho Llbenii party 
iind by thu Govcrriiiioiit hint 84*sffiou — aikJ, sliil more, tfa^ 
blunders of ilm Govurnment uu this very |Mnnt this Bossion— 
liad made it iuipossiblo that the MiuisUy should now cunUtnil 
that iho proposal to impose a severe iienolty on tlie voter 
sliuuld be taken as an osseoiial part ox a BiUlot HiU. The 
House of Cmimious lam year iidopied a provision iufiieting oit 
a voter Kliowing hia voting-paper a pecuniary penalty, and non4 
of the Liberals who now say that a mere pecuuiory penalty will 
bo wholly inoperative, and that the Bill will bo a meru alum 
without a penalty of imprisonment being attached to the 
odence, had then a word to say against that which they 
this .^ioasian so vohorncntly oimdemn. But before the Hill 
foil the Coimnuns Mr, FuiuriKu, in order to secure, if poesible, 
^iU passing in the Upper House, decided to cut out of it all 
that WHS not material to ito operation, .and he actually, with 
the assent of his party, cut out as immaterial the iniliciioa of 
even a pocuniary mnalty on the voter. Tho Bill whicli tho 
Lords were invited to sauction, and for refusing to consider 
which they were eo severely blamed by eomo cxiromo 
Liberals, was a Bill in which there was no proviafou for 
punishing tbe voter. This year, oiler ample time for roflec- 
I uun, the Government brou^t in their Bill, and again there 
I was no clause in it punitliing the voter. When Mr. i^KATMAH 
[ proposed to inflict the penalty of imprisoainent, Mr. Fuasrea 
agreed on behalf of tlie Governinent to be cimtont with 
a pecuniary peimlty, and he was only argued into uduptiug the 
pf^ty of itnprisoniiient by some of his supporters It waa 
ridiouloua, after all this^ to apeak of a Ballot Bill us worth 
nothing unleoa it oontaiaed some such proviMon as Mr. 
LasTBAM desired to insert. Mr. liAiicovaT made tlie most of 
tbs gpportuniqr thuaaflhrded him. Tito Govoriancot wits in 
such a msas thi^ wherever he chose to hit them, hU blows 
oould hardly foil to strike homo. lie could say with jwrfoct 
truth that he was doing notbiv^ more than osking die House 
to adept the Govemiufitt Bill as k was sent to the ix^rda 
lam year« aa4 as itnamad foe second reading in tbo Com- 
atfua diia year« The aegusssnl os a persusml one ugsiuss 
llfo Jhttielty was wnaaweiatde. if foe propessl to imyruaa 
tlah; veilar for abowiag hie mriBg^paper wee a vita* ssid 
]^lh hew did ft happen that Mr. Femsrsa 
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•truck out of last year's Bill, as itntnaterial, tbo provision for | 
inflicting a much lighter penalty, that he brought In a Bill I 
tliis year inflicting no pen^ty at di, and that after a proposal ! 
to punish bv imprisonment had been made, be avowed 1 
that he would be content with a pecUninxy penalty ? The 
division was not altogether a party triumph for the Consert^a- 
tives, for no one could believe that Mr. Guilders and Sir 
CrEOROE OttEY Were like the ordinary discontented Liberals 
who enjoy a defeat of the Government as much as the Con- 
eorvatives do. But in one way it was a party triumph, which 
was felt in a perfectly legitimate manner, for it recorded the 
dismay of the House at finding how very imperfectly the 
Ministry understood their own me^isuro, and how very little 
thought had been bestowed on the preparation of a Bill of 
the first order of impoitance. 

If we forget the post history of the Bill, and attend only 
to the iirgumcntH used on either side, the now-born eager- 
ness of the Government to subject the voter to a severe 
penalty if ho discloses how ho votes at the time of voting 
sccniH in a groat nioasnro justifiable. Tl^e discussion on , 
Mr. Li.'ATIIam’s amendment brought into conspiciioua light 
a now theory of the Ballot Bill. This is the view that 
n voter has a right to voto of)Oiily if Jio plcaflos. The 
proper Ballot Bill, it is said, is a Bill for enabling tho.sa to voto 
secretly who ohuoso, leaving those wlio liko to voto openly ut 
porfoct liberty to do so. Thu Ballot is thus a device for jiro- 
tccting a weak minority, and ought not to ho perverted into 
an instrument for mu7//.ling bravo and lionest men, and pre- 
venting tliom from recording their votes in a manly British 
way, and as tlioso should voto wlio ktiow that tlioy arc 
executing a public trust. In tlio fiiHt place, this argument 
^oes much too fiir and is faLil to tlio Bill altagethcr ; and 
in the next place, the Bill as it now stands, oven after 
Mr. Lea'IIIAm's amendment has been rejeeUd, is totally 
inconsistent with the theory that the majority have u 
right to record their votes openly. If it were really 
tliu intention of the Legislature that this theory should 
bo adopted, the proper way would bo to allow open voting 
to go on jiKSt as at present, with the proviso that any 
one who >vould publicly own liimsolf to be u coward — one 
of a weak minority, and afraid to execute a public trust 
in the piopor way — might have tlic jirivilego of retiring into 
« little booth or closet, and of there giving his voto in u 
miserablo and secret way. If such wore the state of things, 
tlio weak minority would not Ikj protected at nil. Tiio esscnco 
of tlio Ballot is that ail shall be made to vote sccrotly. 
Lot us suppose that there are a few men in a Trade 
TtJnioa who wish to rebel against the tyranny of the asso- 
ciation. All but these few would voto o])cnly as they 
wore bid to do. The fow who asked to be jil lowed to 
voto secretly would just as much have proclaimed tlioir 
diwilb'ction ns if they hud openly recorded it. If the 
majority against the Government indicated that the ma- 
jority of uio House of Commons is in favour of wlmt is 
called u Permissive Ballot, the Government had much better 
withdraw the Bill nt once. But the Bill as it now stands 
does not counteuunco this theory in the least. Every voter 
must vote alone; ho must make no mark on his voting-paper 
connecting his niiuie with his vote ; he is to fold up his paper 
«o ns to conceal his vote, and then deposit it in the ballot- 
box. The Bill expressly provides that tbo doctor shall maik 
bis voting -paper “ secretly ; a proposal to omit tho word 
secretly ** was last week rejected by a majority of 202 to 
aa6; and it is impossible to conUmd that an elector who 
inusC mark his ])apor secretly is regarded by tho Bill as a 
person entitled to proclaim, when voting, how ho votes. No 
one will bo present while this process is going on but the 
presiding ofiliccr, his clerk, and Uio agents of Uio candidates. 
AH those persons aro solomnly pledged not to givo any 
information as to how any voter has voted, and are to 
bo Mveroly punished if tlicy do; while any one, whether of 
those present in tlie voting place or not, who induces, 
directly or indirectly, a voter to show, while voting, 
how ho votes, is to be punishable with six mouths* im- 

g risonmont. This is totally unlike a Permissive Ballot 

ill, and the only question was whether tbo voter him- 
self shottld be puniimable with imprisonment who, aflcr 
having secretly inarkod his paper, should, before folding 
it up so os to conceal his vote, wilfully let the Returning 
Oflioer, or his clerks, or the agents of the candidates, see how 
he had marked his paper. There is veiy much to be said both 
ways. 4f the voter is allowed to show to the agents of the candt- 
ftltes how voted, the objects of the Ballot Bill are unques- I 
^ diOni^ defeated. The brib^wiU know whether the man bribed j 
money ,* the inttmidator will know whetlier his ! 


victim has done bis bidding. That ptecantjens mttnil be taken 
against this is obvious, and the only doubt is whether it is 
necessary to frighten the voter by heavy penalties from dmw* 
ing his paper, or whether it is sufficient to fK^ten those who 
are likely to try to make him show his paper and ffiose who 
will discioae afterwards how he has voted. The Government 
urged with much force that the way to stop the paper from 
being shown is to strike at the man who shows it, and that a 
voter pressed to disclose his paper would be best protected 
by having it in his power to reply that he should be im* 
prisoned if he did so. Tho argument on the other side was 
that the desired end might be attained by striking at the 
men who would try to see the papers disclosed, and that a 
voter should not come to tho poll with any fear that, if he 
makes a mistake in his manner of voting, he may be sent to 
prison. On tho whole, the last consideration has, rightly per* 
haps, prevailed with tho llouso of Commons. The danger of 
deterring voters from voting is the greatest danger that any 
new sohemo of recording votes can carry with it. A general 
feeling that it was not safe to vote under the Ballot Bill 
would make tho working of the system impossible ; and the 
penalties imposed on those who try to make the voter disclose 
liis vote, or who discloso how he has voted, aro so severe 
that tho best course would seem to be to try whether they 
will not be eificacious. 


sp.vm. 

rilHE c.sti mates formed of the results of tho Spanish elections 
JL vary largely, but it is odmittod tlmt the Government has 
obtained a majority ranging from fifty to a himdred. On the 
othiT hand, the capital, following tho example of Paris in the 
latter days of the Empire, returns only Opposition candidates; 
and the defeaU’d party throughout tho country refuses to 
acknowlcdgo the validity of tho apparent national decision. 
Two or threo years ago Mr. I.^lales and otlier demagogues 
wore in tho habit of contrasting the liberty enjoyed by Spain 
with tho narrow and obsolete institaiions of their own country; 
yet it Bccms that universal Bufi’rago and the ballot nfibrd no 
fluflicicnt guanuitco of popular rights. According to the 
btalcmcnts of tlio Opposition, which roprenont cither an actual 
or u credible state of affairs, the agents of tho Government 
have by fraud and violence converted tho election into an idle 
mockery. Seuur Rivero, a late Minister and a politician of 
respectable churactor, informs Zoruilla that he lias retired 
from a contest at Ecija because ho was unwilling to repel 
force by force, “ a thing very easy for mo to have done.” The 
Opposition Committco of tho immortal Gcrena ” state that 
they are compelled to withdraw from the poll because the 
reluming officers have been attacked by tho Government 
followers, who have also committed many other irregularities. 

It is highly probable that Gcrona is at least as exempt from 
violence as Galway ; but in Ireland it is not the Government 
which renders it a dangerous enterprise to give a vote. One 
of tho alleged griovances is that no voting papers are to bo 
obtiiincd from tho proper authorities ; or rOther perhaps that 
evil-disposed electors only aro favoured by the issue of tho 
necessary documents. It is probable tliat in many instances 
tho charges against tho Government are invented as excuses 
for absUiining from an unpromising trial of strength ; but in 
Spain, as in F runce, it is the instinct of official persons to dis- 
trust and coerce to tho utmost of tlioir power a theoretically 
sovereign people. It will probably bo contended on the part 
of tho Ministry that it was necessary to counteract the 
intrigues and tlio violence of the clergy in die rural districts, 
and of die Republicans and Internationalists in the towns. 
The mass of tho population is perliaps puzzled with tho choice 
between the bitterly hostilo leaders who nominally belong to 
the Progressionist party, though Saoasta depends mainly on 
Conservative support, while Zorrilla has, for the purposes of 
tho contest, allied himself with all the outlying fcotfonff, in- 
cluding at one extreme the Gsrlists and at me oCher tha 
Republicans. In parts of CataloniiL Arsgon, and Kavans, ** 
Carlist bands have since the close of the deotkin attempted 
one of their hopeless insurreotionaiy morementi; and dis- 
turbances are expected to occur in the Basque prorinoes. 
is not known whether the promoters of die agitatum 
any special provocation ; and it is not likely that the ptoftmed 
sup{)ortcr8 of absolute monardiy can oerioudy pretend to be 
scandalized by the interfiarence of dm present Goverammit 
with the cleotiona 

An Opposition journal has puUidied a circular letter of iii^ 
structions to Civil GovmnoKS which Is said to 
posed for the purpose of dm eljecddns q^ 
who was ffiett,as 
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Thft piM in^r nvohfd)^ 

f^Acencilttvet imt it woul4 not hm been publidiea if it bed 
eac^M^) with or wH^t exeggaretb^ the adBOnJetitt* I 
live princdpi'ee whiqh ere stippoeea to be held by Spenieh 
Mmirtwn . The generel taior of the document nmy be in- 
ferred from a few of the inetrtiotkoiui which are fumi^ed by 
iti author^ to the fuuctionerioe who manege the eleotiona. 
One of their dutiee is, through their agentB^ to excite eeditioue 
demonetratione in lavonr of CuAittEs VII. or of the Republic, 
as e.beeia fer proaecutionB which may instil into the minds of 
the oonstitueaoies a salutary respect fer the Government* 
,J^The polling booths are to be packed with trustwortliy voters 
belonging to the army, the police, and the civil service ; and 
when the Opposition voters finally penetrate to the place of 
votings the greatest possible delay is to be created by a delibe- 
rate examination of the voting ti^ets. The presideuts and se- 
cretaries who act as returning officers are enjoined to set their 
watches half an hour forward, in order that at the commonoe- 
ment of the polling os many Ministerial votes os possible may 
be deposited in the urns. It is also recommend^ that a few 
parish priests should immediately before the election bo sent to 
prison on charges preferred by felse witnesses who are to be 
engaged for the purpose. It would not be surprising if it 
should oppear that one of the imaginary victims of perjury is 
the real author of the circular ; but it must be diflicult to 
obtain a free expression of public opinion in a country where 
it can be worth while to concoct such forgeries. The subor- 
dinate officers of the Government may not improbably boliove 
without authority that iutcrforenco witli elections will be 
favourably regarded by their superiors. The description of 
the embarrassments which they are to interpose in the way of 
Opposition voters is evidently copieil from that which is 
either known or believed to be ordinary official practice. 

While the regular Progressist Opposition has discredited 
itself by alliance with the anti-dynostic factions, it is thought 
that the more logitimuto coalition between Saqasta and tlio 
Liberal Union is in danger of a rupture. . Of Uie Ministerial 
majority more than throc-fiftha are Unionists, who recognize 
Serrano and Topete as their loaders. It is evident that 
without the aid of Saoasta and his adherents tlicy would not 
be able to form a Ministry, unless they could succeed in 
uniting themselves will) some other section of the Cortes ; but 
if they could secure tlie aid of the few Conservatives who 
have acted with Zuiuiilla during the elections, they would form 
the stroDgest of the four or five parties into which the Cortes 
are divided. Jo Spain the chances are always in favour of a 
chaime of Ministry ; and in the fifteen months of his reign 
the Kinq has already had to deal witli five or six Cabinets. A 
judicious and patriotic Spaniard would probably wish that 
Saoasta should remain in office, not because he la bettor than 
his rivals, but that some kind of government may be consoli- 
dated. In Australia, where the people are accustomed after 
the English fasliion to manage their own afiairs, incessant 
changes of Ministiy may bo tolerated as a comiiaratively 
hamless kind of political gambling. In iSoutlv^m Europe a 
want of re^Xict for autliority weakens the chief motive power 
of public and private action. Since the death of Prui Spain 
has had no statesman to trust or to fear, although it may bo 
hoped that the Kmo will more and more command general 
respect and confidence. The prospective pennanency of the 
throne affords an element of strength, though an elected King 
neoesiarily dispenses with the more important advantsgo of 
traditaonaiT custom. The onarcliy of opinion which prevails 
is curiously iUustmted in a letter published by Uoneral 
Lctona, who has nnoe beeu justly pox^od for his insolence 
by dismissal from his post as a member of the Supreme 
Couhcil of War. The General announces that he had sup- 
ported the Rcfolution of 1868 in the hope that the Duke and 
jDuobess of Hoirrvcaisisa would succeed to the vacant throne ; 
but he oondeicends to admit that he is still bound by the oath 
ofallegianco which he has subsequently taken to King Aicadeo. 
If; nfim due trial, and befere or afm a bloody struagle, the 
Kmo should think proper to abandon bis ungratdm tadc, 
OMml laJO»A trusts that the ^ constitutional Atfonaino- 
Mcmlpensierist” cause nmy trii^ Itisnoteasy tou&dsr* 
stand how the eonfficting pfetenmons of Prince and 

hm unde codd be reconciled ; nor is it necoasay to enter 
mm the question. It is surprisbig diet a genem ofltoer In 
employment should conoeive that he was at Rbflxy to 
andeipete ilb» overthrow or rethemeixt of his flover^^ Sad 
toiMcoIate openly on the dudoe wldch mig^t sftsrwm^ he 
itm» among competing prelkmdera. 
gortmiately for the Kmo, pone of his pomibls deals gnmiss 
' any eoiifidend>le strength. A depdsed ruler Or liAi cfiildMo 
iiu«e or eokmr of hsrdditay 


midable to the aotual po s se s s or of tW Citeini; Ad Ihita 
of Ucnmsxtsttft has not reigned, Could Ite 1 %^ 
any tide exiiept by natimud election^ Queen 
descent was more than doubtfUl; and her sou 
wniie her own personal disqualifications are univensiiiyaolueo#* 
lodged. Charlxs VII. is plausibly regarded by bis 
as King by dbrine right ; but the principles which he prW- 
fesses are obsolete and unpopular, and his pretensions are ve« 
cognised only in some parts of the Northern provinoee. The 
RejmbUc, diough it may be more* dangerous in die fbture 
than any pretender to die throne, is at present odious to the 
middlo olaeaes, and to all possessors of property. In the new 
Cortes the party has only been able to return forty or lifiy 
members, although its cause has been advocated since the 
lost Revolution by die most eloquent of Spanish orators. 
In France die Republic has inherited the organization of 
the Empire, and it is maintained cither as a permanent 
or as a provisional arrangoinent by the statesman who 
alone forms the Executive Govornuicnt, while ho controls 
or overrules the Assoiubly. The Siianish Republicans are 
identified in die popular judgment with the partisans of 
spoliation and anarchy ; nor can they have enhanced the oati- 
nmtion in which they are held by their recent alliance with 
the Carlista against the aotiml Government. Since the fall of 
Queen Isadklla the army hiia boon laudably neutral or passive 
in the midst of die strife of factions. Pum, though he bad 
risen to power as a niilitary adventurer, proclaimed as Minis- 
ter and Uommandor-in-Chiof the sound doctrine tliat soldiers 
had, as such, nothing to do with politics. Slurano has never 
been sulpccted of inordinate ambition ; and there is no other 
chief whose rank or reputation would unable him to imitate 
die cureor of Narvaez or O’Donnell. It is not improbable 
that the King, who is, like all the princes of die liouse of 
Savoy, a soldier, and who has seen active service in the field, 
may acejuire iisoendoncy in the army as well as in the State. 
Ho has on many occasions shown respect for the constitutional 
doctrines which Continental countries havo borrowed from 
England ; but, if his reign continues, ho will find it nocosnary 
to take an active and indo|)ondent part in pubbe uflkirs. Tho 
Ministerial majority in tho new CorUts at first sight scoins to 
justify the King’s consent to a dissolution. 


THE APPELLATE JURISDICTION BILL. 

W E fear that the Loitn CijancelUir’s effort to reform the 
great Appellate Courts of the Empire will not bo more 
successful than hia earlier essays in law reform. Tho almdowt 
of coming op|x>sicion which havo already crossed tho path of 
tho preliminary Resolution uro ominous of failure. It is true 
that the objections dimly indicated by Lord Cairns and others 
are founded on theories that will scarcely boar a closi; investi- 
gation ; but it is conceivable that a resistance which purports 
to bo based on a large, though unUiuable, principle may bo 
sustained hereafter by objections to the details of tho projected 
mossuro better founded than any sweeping arguments against 
all reform whatever. 


On tho broad question whether it is desirable to renlaco 
such anomalous tribunals as tho liouse of Lords and the 
Judicial Committee by a really commanding Court of Appeal, 
fire cannot bring ourselves to doubt tho wi^om or the neces- 
sity of some such reform as Lord liATJiERLEY sooms to con- 
template. Tho arguments against any change are not perhaps 
quite so contemptible os is soiuotunes assumed, but tliey arc 
ihr outweighed by tho solid benefits whicli a really ofTcctuaJ 
mcasuro would bestow upon suitors. It is said witli some 
truth that it is scarcely less iuiportant that our ultimate 
Courts of Appeal should command tho rovorence of thoso 
who aro bound by Uioix docisions than that they should 
^be tlio soundest and wisest tribunals that tho country can 
command. It is conceivable that the respect paid to tlio 
decisiouB of the Queen in Council may bo enhanced 
m the minds of distant colonists and dusky Hindoos by tho 
sort of halo cast about the Privy Council by jt» noniihaJ 
association with the Sovereign. It is said to bo an actual 
fact that even hard-hoaded Scotchmen feel loss axiiioyaocti 
at being defeated before tho House of Lords than they 
would do if the adverse judgment wore pronounced by a 
lees august^ though poesibiy more efficient, body of paid 
iSnglidi lav^eca. Sentiment and superstition of this kind, 
A<»^(h it may provoke a smile, is not wholly to bo dis- 
; but we believe that tho weight of such considers- 
tione has been absurdly exaggerated, and tliat (hey do not 
jei f jnU ' fer a moment to be set offi against tho real dofocis of 
app^te atrangemente. The House of Lords nv 
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and ihe Judieittl CommittiM .titf himlf tnAt up for 
i^pellato purposes of diloltaiits JttdgM, who We oflsD been 
insuflicient in number end not liwW quite first-reto in 
capacity. There have been thues, whieb may roour, when 
the irreversible decisione of ttie House hove be^ pronounaed 
by a single law lord, essiited by two lay figures, os the un- 
fortunate peers who are entrapped to make a (Quorum have not 
inaptly been termed. The elttings are of necessity too infrequent 
and intermittent to get the buaiWs disposed of without serious 
arrears, and this evil would be greatly aggravated if the 
number of appeals were not kept far below the natural 
amount by the enoemous and inexcusable expenses which the 
procedure involves. The varying constitution of the judicial 
body, determined by the convenience or caprice which it is tho 
.wivilego of unpaid fudges to consult, is onotlier grave defect. 
Tlie Judicial Committee of tl)o Privy Council is no longer 
open to these objections to the same extent as formerly, but it 
bas not yet under the new system acquired, and we do not 
know why it should acquire, any higlicr estimation than 
Courts which exorcise only a very inferior jurisdiction. 

Any Lord Chancellor who should succeed in replacing these 
imperfect Courts by ii tribunal composed of lawyers, tlie 
strongest and most learned to be found in the oouutiy, and 
bound, as men who take rank and emoluments i'or service are 
bound, to work diligently and continuously in their high 
functions, would give us much more than an equivalent lor 
the loss of the superstitious regard which such ancient and 
dignified bodies as tlie House of Lords mid the Privy 
Council may be 6up|)OMcd to command. But the pro- 
ject of the Loud Ciiancollou must be greatly developed 
and modified to onsiiro such a rcsiilL Tlie acheine 
as announced amounts to little more than the per- 
petuation of the two existing tribunals of appeal under now 
names, with the addition of a few paid mombera. On the 
lioUBO of Lords division of the proposed Court it is intended 
that all peers who have been Chancellors, J udges, or even 
barristers of a certain standing, shall bo qualilicd to ait ; an 
arrangomont which will clearly not suffice to exclude persona 
wholly unfit to form part of a body whidi should include none 
but lawyers of the highest and best tried capacity. The 
Privy Council division is to be constituted very much as it is 
now, except that the snlaries of paid members are to bo raised 
from 5,000/, to 6,000/. a year; a provision which, if introduced 
into a former nicusuro, wouM have saved the Ministry from 
one of tlie least ugrooalile incidents of tlie Session. 

These ehanges, so far os tlioy go, ore undoubtedly good, 
but we fiear tlmt they do not go far enough to eocuro 
the sort of tribunal the orention of wlucJi could alono justify 
any disturbunco of tlie time-honoured system under whieli 
^ suitors sulVer at present. In the first place, ^vo have no faith 
in a composite Court made up jiartly of paid and j 
j)artly of unpaid meinbors. You may, ns experience has j 
shown, get men to undergo coiisidorable judicial labour wiUi | 
no other reward than tlie high honour of sitting on a tribunal 
which consults its dignity by administering justice gratuitously 
in the lust resort. Wo know both tlie good and the evil of 
such a Bystcui. But once deprive the Court of the glory | 
which it wins by scoruing emolument, as you do by the intro- 
duction of paid iiicmbera and by the substitution of conipul- | 
fiory for voluntary attendance, aiid^you will scarcely find that 
it oxoroiHos itB old attraction, sucli as it was, Uj[>on the votoraift 
ol' the law. Paid and unpaid Judges wiU uot long sit side by 
side, and the upshot ol‘ the scheme will be a oouple of Courts, 
each composLil of lioin three to five Judges, with rank and 
emolument inlhrior to some others of the judiciaPbody. The 
plan of tempting ox-Clmncollors by the addition of l,ooo/« 
a year to their ptiusionB will not, wo venture to think, goin 
many recruits, and the Courts will neitlier in numbors nor in 
tho gualiiioations of the luciiibera occupy the ootnmundiug 
position which the ultimate appellant tril>unal ought to uwjoy. 

It seems, movoover, to be part of the project to abolish the 
existing Mitevna diato appeals Ijoth at Common Law and in 
B^uky. In itself wo doubt mucli w'hether this would be in 
any way beneficial. There arc serious defects, both tbeo- 
I'etical and pmctical, in the constiiiiuen of the Exdi^uer 
Chambec, but (witli the exception tliat two is an inadequate 
uutubsr of Judges for a Court of Appeal) the Lords Justicea' 
Ootwt afifairds a more eoonomioal, apd not loss satiefaetery, ve- 
sort ttiiin the .prepossd division of the ultimate Appeal Coon 

Iths^ to siqppiy. Tlte vexed question of an intermediate 
H^ppOal used not perlia|» be discusBod at length imtit it 
Xi osinaiil that ite abolition win be part of the GovernmeBt 
JBUlf k Is clear thm die two proj^osed divieions of 


ym bo quite iaosTMiblo of g^^tting through their 
jWilk If ovqry o Superior Court of fimt iustenee 


Is te omos lo dbsnt. Mmk -mptmlk la iUrnttvy iSmm ^ 
preaint ooci^gr the whola teosa iot iim Court ; Ar Hio 
days oidiarwiae .employed by dbo Ziovis Jmfewm me am 
than bakooed by the amqp m flhawciy of lbs Lord 
(^ancollor himself CaaDoa Lair AMSik with ticoteb 
and Irish appeals, will be (idly enom^ mr^a MooBd dMsieiit 
and the Indian and Coionial busmess is not llka^ io bo 
diminislied by the impinwsment of the Court m efl&eiaicy and 
economy. And there will xomain the IHvom, BedesMtisal, 
and Admiralty buiiaaes to be disposed of samsltosr. Pomibly 
the Loup Ciumcsixob eriU pmfer to drop his proposal to 
aboliBh the mteroMdiate juri^otions rolhor than he drlvail^^ 
to the neoesstty of establishing a third, and perhaps a ^ftmith^ 
division of the ultimate Court, and wo see no aseqe from 
tlieso alternatives. It is in itself an ob jootiou to tlteow aa 
excessive amount of work upon so august a Ao 

number of Judges of the highest possible quaJifiootious, Aou||^ 
very likely sufficient in ordinary times to dispose of aU bust^ 
ness of grave iinportance, will seldom be adequate to the Gor- 
rection of every mistake tvhich may be made by any oue -ofthe 
numerous Courts of first instonoe to bo found within Ae lim^ 
of the British Kmpire or even of the United SLingdom. On 
the mere score oi' economy of judicial power, it sesmt dan- 
gerous to ask so much from tlie final Court of Appeal as the 
Loud Cuancellor proposes. Nature is not too iaviifti of Ao 
highest class of inuids, and when they are met wiA, they are 
apt to be SB costly as Aey are scarce. It would seem wise,, 
therefore, independently of other considerations, to sift out 
by a prelim inaiy appeal as many os pOBsible of tho com- 
paratively insignificant oones on which Ae laboiurs of Ae 
new Court would oAerwiso be in a measure wasted, and 
by which Its pm-emiuenoo would inevitably be dimiBished in 
pi‘o])oruon 08 its work and its uinnbers were increased. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY. 

I OlvD GRANVILLE’S answer to tlio Spanish despateb 
A on the International Society was a courteous refusal to 
adopt any exceptional measures. As the members of the 
French Commune arc allowed to enjoy an undisturbed reiugo 
in England, it %vould be impossible to concur wiA any foreign 
Power in prosecuting persons who have merely combined in 
the expression of certain theoroticiil opinions. It is probabk true 
that the Intcraational Society, and more especially Ao Conti - 
nontnl sections of the body, would willingly embrace an 
op})ortiinity of ovcrtliro wing almost any existing Government; 
but tho puniAment to whiA insurgents or conspirators miglti 
liccomo liable would he inflicted in consequence of their acta 
or definite intontions, and not because they were members of 
any club, however mischievous. The roPE and Cardinal 
Cullen lose no occasion of execrating tho Freemasons, whose 
organir.ation in England, and probably in many oAer countriea» 
is, as far as secular law ond morality arc ooncerned, i^rfect^ 
innocent. Tho EngliA Parliament would be guilty of a siau- 
Itu* absurdity if it were to affix penolAss to Ao caroorste 
cDimciation of any doctrines whatever. It is conceivfAIe Aat 
aLcgiAi^ure in many countries might Aink it usqsiiaiy .to 
silence malcontents ; but Ao English principle of toteioliou 
has been in the present generation firmly established. The 
SjHvnish nation cannot take it amiss Aat attacks on Aeir izt- 
stitutions should not be regarded as more dangerous tboa 
proposals of political and soeial revolution in England. Our 
own Odgers and BsxpLAuaRs, though Aoy bwng to Ae 
International, propound its anarchical doctrines in a doseu 
other clubs, suA as Ae Land and Labour League, and Ae 
Society which lately mot at Ao Hole-m-Ac-WaU»’^ 
subversion of Ae Atone, of the House of Lords, of Ae Ghuis^ 
and generally of property and social order, is in Ais coumty 
a common subject of discussion, Aough Ae advoosqy of vetne- 
lution is at present confined to a ronMl and noiqjr iiiotioiw 
Ix^rd 'Graxville courteously declares Aat A^. 
Government would high^ disapprove of any jildts idticdl 
might be formed in England e^smat a ftieniw 
might have added Aat Aere is little jpeobiAi&ly tAttS At 
demagogues of Ao International Societe sAo roiAb 4 a 


Aeitrota xespe^ve coumtties, ofrere t^|F 
Adlities A^ in exile to toAA to 

AnoAet incidental advautim nriite ftom A# 
press, whiok eiial£a 
ffiviMi society. 4 
jfhrtmglitfy Ksrto im siottiiteiiiAr 


ii tel: tuo^ «• th# iCted and polilte II wffl wlUr Itttte nhttte Alif tel tlMte Iktes 

d^fif Biter, mm teocipYii Ptet Ducnma. Bolii ntetete, ov Batedtent, iteiifte' (if te .£|^ (uid 
miffim pramoim (if ttm womhipof dm com* Itemr tegmi. Sbr« BAfiiUi OtMteiw teVte^^ 
tmn t0|frefentmiKi dm dmpte of ooitumw the Goddem Periimenl and m puMio Ufa to thiidk A«t w^* Ite 

H ee iKm, ejadtheircendidjrfmlierdmitotikHtodefcod thoto «hikrte(9y»hikiiis could' be (dther p eeea d or eweoumdt 
indeeenej ae well ae tte mm eeriout piupenei^ to murder, ie at the mme time pomible that he megr here judged Ml , 


It wee iu England also that the Oounoil of the lutenuitioiud aeounktafy tte Sft. pAWcrrr in holding thee the poBltoul 
Sooietjr 6rmtdly jtigtified the maMaere of the hoetagee and dmraoter of die Society prepomtetee orer iti econoilrie 
Ube attempted conHtt^pmtion of the city. It would be difficult Iheorte ^e atetm who control the Society would, etel 
lo frame any chai:gea agamat dxa enemies of society which if they admitted ure ibrce of Mr. FawcsttV arguments, ghidly 
would be so damaging as their own boastAil oofnfrsaione. ocmflacate existing property, in te hope that thus something 
A^rbe principles of CRAUumR, practically rerired in the might be gained in the oontelen, and in the certainty Uml 
murder of the Archbishop of Paris and his oompanions, they would be revenged on dioae whom they liare taught 
can only attract the empathy of thoee who are already and themaelvee to look upon aa anemieat Mere speculations on 
incurably demoraliaod. the origin of rent and proSts are less exmtlng, if moro In* 

It is tram that the reforms propoaod by the International stmetive, than projects of wholesale spoUalion. The Bade 


Society are not a Uttle atartling. the members have pledged declaration of war agahmt traden, capitidHils, ai^ the 
Ibemadvee at some of thmr general meetings to irreconcilable oti^dle olames m general expremed a frehng of Imtred, 


hostility Hgainst the middle olassos, and to the abolition of 
property. The English members, though they fully concurred 
in the general denunciation of all classes except their own, 


as well as an economic or social aspiration. It woe not 
worth the while of the House of (Amnions to enter a pro* 
test against doctrines which it could never be suspected of 


seem piuctically to have conoentnsUd their attention on the» countenancing. The English ecohwiaste who thought it 


orimnttl objwt' of regulrting and raising wages. It is too necemry to repudiate all compMoi^ with the deoieea of the 
late to inquire whether Ttade Unions may bo lawfully Vatican Council were no* mere uimeoeasarily sorup^oos 
organized, inasmuch as they exist and exercise great power, tb*® M''* Rau-i-Jb Cocnaaifli sad his friends. A. vast majori^ 
and as it would be impossible to prove that men have not a hoth in Parliament a^ in tbo coMkitaenoiea disapproarea of 
right to determine, in concert or otherwise, tlie terms on which 1 ^® Intornational Hociety ; but diero are no maSBe except tiie 
they will work. Their attempt to form alliances with foreign “*® of force, which in this case is iumraeticable, to pnmnt the 
Unions estabUsked for the same purpora waa reasonable and utterance of pernicious nonsense. There is rearntn ut fitar that 
legitimate; nor was it necsMaiy to complicate the creed of th® mombers of the lnt®rnatianal Society awl of sindlor chibs 
the Society with, abatniot quemionA of the rigbia of proper^. 5*^^ be converted by Mr. Fa/wcbtt^u Iwaid demomitrutioii ; 
The French and Germoii agitaton with whetu tlioy bccanm 1 **^^ thoee who adhere to aound doctrtiM ehoukl. 

acquainted in the course of their negotiatioaa aboiU wagea and taught the beet methods of defending their pomtaon. Mr. 
etrikee had long before regarded capitalieto with an ouvite Fawcot clwrly exposed the abeurdityofthe Sociuliet eoheme 


cupidity. By cme of tlioee logical proooaeee which are ao 
called becauae they are independent of experience and practical 
probability, the Intemationaliate arrived at the concluaian that 
marriage must be abolidied. It ia evident that if luen and 


of oonfifloatiug tho land that it maw be agido Ikt out to ooou* 
pying hohlera. if the land were lei below ite-valuo, the reel 
of the community would oonlribute to the aupport of the 
agricultural population ; and, on die other hand, a full rack* 


womoi live in families they will continue to share the vulgar 1 ^ ^ho State vmuld be na heavy a burden oe ai 

prejudice of preferring their own children to tho theory of ! iwestut. The weak point in Mr. FAwexn^e reaapiung was 
Communism and to the righto of m^n. Every owner of j tlm tl»eo 3 mit>prmtodlasdowneia would recoi^^ 


property 
his weali 


will contrive, in. spite of prohibitory laws, to ehare j compcnaiilion. Tlie I^uid and Labour League disavow their 


wealth with his children ; and thus it would l>e imposeible claim by anticipation, and its orguos even doubt wliether pay- 
2cwrect the odioua iaeoiiaiitv of fortwuo. Uiicihocktid Wient of back rents sliall not l>o exacted. Tho transfer of a 


to coerect the odioua iaequaiity of fortuuo. Unchecked 
variety of intercouraet, and comaequent nucertaincy of paternal 
relations, would perhafNi 'restore the golden ago boibro wUla 
were invented, 

Of out t» oB« was oamdly conSfiML 

The suppreaeion of ail iorma of religion was probably 
eoggeeted by independent reasons or inotivea, and the project 
eeeine to have excited little or no interest among the English 
membera of the Society ; and it will be long bekire tbo 
English working dames aie ioduoed by reasoning, however 
cogent, to abandon the inatitutiim of marriage. Tiie abolition 
of patriotiein and of national dislinctionH way jicrhapa havo 


vast mass of property would certainly be proiitable oitJicr to 
public or private agents of condscation^ but Mr. Fawcett 
dearly showed that uitor a short interval either rente would 
l)e paid or a Hcotioii of the community would enjoy a mono- 
poly of tbo loud. 


membera ot the Society ; and it will be long beibre tbo FRANCE. 

BngliA working m ioM by rea«,nmg. however Committee of Permanenc have not bad mffloint 

^t, to abandon of i^riag.. fto abol.tum _| ^ to Paria to para 

of ™tnoU«n and of lutootml dalii^on. may iM»h.pa havo formal notice. They havo resolved to bring tho 

Twoort^c.ormanawfroatuur«ront Araemb?^, and to propo^ «Mno kind 

^ mcluded m the Govoramentoof tbet^umun#; | ^ „„ ^,0 PaasrazOT Ibr tho doibfe crime of traot. 


but it would seem that Prenob workmen in general havo not ; 
yet attained to oosmopolitaa phihmtkropy. At ,tiie oom* I 
meneeoient of the war in 1670 the first thoughtof tlm populace ! 


ing Paris as though it were ttiU the capital, atid of using 
the property of the nation m a nunmor not siuustiened by its 
representfitives. It is evideui that the majority of tbo 


I ^esentatives. It is evideui that the majority of tbo 
^ J' ”» AiernWy are notpleamd at M. TBizite’e aiMua^oa V «®me- 

Prani^ ra enrtem braneim f , ^teeut^o indepeBdamie. They if tho 


imiw Mivuvimuiiy wi«u jb ucruftui ornneosa qj aui^ ml- i- 

indnatiy. The leveriqr of the coaquerun waa afterward, ommtw aa^ iinciMtomail^a’wm^i.iM utin. mwrt’^lvnni ^ 
{Murtiidly jaztided by. the hardritipe which had been iudicted , ^ •* ^i. ,1^* *1,. t ® .»,« 

iT r«id.nm i» .1.!. .0. 1—, tto. Legiitot^, it will forgo* that the_ offloo_ ho fiU» la the 


en b^em r^dmtto » W ; and m thi. «ra at 1^ the ' onlTTn 

iTi in . 7 ,^ i ^lir ^ Mn»yiv^^ bya Parliamentoryrote, Their aform ia perfectly remaw- 

war L th«rara2^of the tfoutb^ Zn^of !?i!l 


the civil war and th« MctMim of the Soutbem neniben of «» Un« i.«« i. . « k- 

inimuhPifMi*] namntwf ^ ^ rnvmm Pyench lustoTy, the posMcusou of very ocnsidenilde power, 

of aa lutematiote ^ PreCTof the Utitod tees is tL one 

The nte i^uable^ BaitUE CteUMOnfs event in Amencu wteb ordinmily enokse inteiest in other 

motiem on dm Internteiial Soete waa Mv. l^wofet Fauiga^ ocmatrieib Wte NAVOOiON 111* govonied Fteet oa PrsHident, 
mentative spee^ llieiia waa Muo oat su atertimeiy Ae. Ida matberiqr was aooreeiy tern extooeive ttei it waa after tho 
ana^ieol proiieuaiia and pnaeqte ^ to vnlate tei dVtot Ttee poraUcla aiMwliy diBjme Froachmm 


eweawr ef ■UribolM .nrii ae lutwlly 
tmcMlve. AdMw the paonethe 
I pbwe for him, and to make him fip.1 
I h; it wMld h* extremely provoking 


MiMAer they are or mw ^foi •• to aee m B Txixta ilfo peiaewm of etlributm .iwh ae mnally 

IfriBKOCX quoted cm ef Ih^ jtfoBabad i mtiw aia mt bttoMrt»tlfobemlel'd»feMcMlro. Afotv the peinethe Aamm. 

atfimt foot they nbrntii^ oa^ t/lj^ hwe teitm to invent * nbmefor him, and tomoke him &.1 

iMroia«qgettt tnM^ aonn. liWMhDidiloHtodiatjdaee it; it wtndd he extremely provoking 

laden- oeonrirdd in Itfndoe ini|^^ m pifoe -.g eewfoee ■ta fb -AwtWI Aeg^to dtetr Ifoe proper dittinetioa 
thmMhM poweifid fa mi w foi t ft bate ^ tlie fw in » M P.eie ^A«fato k£rwd other PMdenfo, *r tbeold ai^pem that 
'TtidUigat ^nete end Hyd e fa d AmmgnmiWliiilig ?Sg;)aiMlt Mtpearer hy-'oeyedter tennre than foe will of the 
■ * > *# "» oefalMm dm atiinnmmi tnd •, ^ j it ni t fa td* W e p in g epmitt h faiB lihe • Conit et 

■ ■ b2 
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Parli is not unlikely to produce this eife^ on unthinking 
minds. Tiio Pkesioevt is seen living in a paliiee and main* 
taining a state which resembles in some degree the usual sur- 
roundings of such a position. The Assembly cannot well 
hold rival receptions, or do any other act which shall convey 
to tlie gaping crowd its real superiority over the PaESiDirNT. 
When this sense of weakness comes on the heels of the growing 
conviction that M. Tuiers is consolidating an influence which 
will ultimately overslmdow their own, it naturally makes the 
Deputies anxious to do something to reassert their authority. 
They cannot be congratulated on the particular means they 
have chosen to attain their end. The unwillingness of the 
Deputies to return to Paris is not an heroic sentiment, but 
there has not hitherto been any ground for pronouncing it a 
spiteful one. If the Assembly ratifies the vote of the Com- 
mittee of Permanence, it will be no longer possible to acquit the 
majority of a desire to inflict degradation on Paris as M'elJ as to 
secure safety for themselves. There may conceivably be reasons 
why the Assembly should not expose itself to bo coerced by 
mob vtolonco ; there can be none why it should resent the 
choice of Paris os the scene of a State ceremony. The de- 
termination to decapitalize the city has never been so clearly 
ut forward, and if the Assembly supports its Committee, the 
reach between it and the Parisians can hardly fail to become 
more serious, because more avowedly permanent, than ever. 
Under those circumstances M. Thiers will have to deal with 
a now complication. The majority are more sensitive upon 
this subject than upon any other, and their often threatened 
and often deferred quarrel witli the President might become 
inevitable if M. Thiers were to resent their criticism of his 
visit to Paris by insisting on reopening the question of the 
Assembly’s place of session. On the other hand, if ho 
accepts their admonition and undertakes not to oifend in like 
manner again, he runs the risk of making the Govoniraent as 
unpopular in Paris os the Assembly itself. The Parisinns are 
naturally ill-disposed towards him, inasmuch as such of them 
08 are not Republicans are for the most part Imperialists, and 
such of them as are Republicans are for the most part Com- 
munists. The action of the Assembly makes it the interest 
of Paris that the present Government should bo overthrown, 
and when the majority of a population agree in wishing to 
overturn the existing state of tilings, the fact tliat they are 
not agreed as to the state of things which is to replace it is 
loss important. 

In the meantime tho cause of the Republic, as tlie Republic 
is understood by M. Thiers, seems to make steady progress 
in the country. Addresses of sympathy have been sent to 
the President by many of tho Councils-Generol, and the 
general attitude of tlieso bodies — the most accurate ropresenta- 
^ tives of French opinion at present to bo had — is, with scarcely 
an exception, favourable to the existing Government. It has 
boon said that this proves nothing as regards tho desire of the 
country ibr Republican institutions, that it only proves how 
universal is tho desire for tho continuance of peace and order. 
Tho truth of this statement is unquestionable. The number of 
ardent Republicans in the French country districts is probably 
Xery sinall. What the people really desire is a time of tran- 
quillity in which to make good their losses, and some security 
that the fruils of tlioir labours shall not again be put in peril 
by domestic strife. They support the Republic as administered 
by M. Tuiers, not because it is a Republic, but because it 
a Government. Hut in reoognizing this truth it is important 
not to lose sight of two facts which invest it with special signifi- | 
cance. Tlie iirst is that this is the first time tho Party of 
Order has i'ninkly accepted a Republic. It has been Legitimist, 
Orlounist, Imperialist, but never Republican. This may be 
taken oitlicr us a justification of M. Thiers's sagacity or as a 
tribute to it — as showing citlior that be was right in thinking that 
a Republic would divide Frenchmen least, or that the majority 
of tlie Comicils-Gciioral believe tliut ho was right. It does not 
much matter which of thoso is really the case. Tho essential 
point is tliat, whether Uie country has led M. Thiers to a con- 
clusion, or M. Thiers has led tlio country to a conclusion, the 
oonolusion has been arrived at The party which has hitherto 
been the constant, if unavowod, enemy of Republican govem- 
ment has accept^ it as tlie best calculated to give France 
what it wants. The other fact to bo noticed is that, while tho 
aabstanoe of the Government atliucts one large class of 
IVonohinenf the name attracts another class. A Monarchy 
might have given the srae assurance of order and stability, 
ana most of the Councils-General which now proclaim ihw 
a 4 herenoe to thePjUESiDSHT would probably have been equally, 
if not more, forward in proclaiming it to a king. But the 
, dUbtf^aoe would have been that in tho latter case there would 
Ipie been n large and auUen mixmrity holding itself entirely 


aloof from all recc^ition of the new sovsKeign. Instead /of 
M. Gaitbetta proclaiming his confidence in M. Thiebs, he 
would have heoa trying how near he could go to tareaaon 
without incurring the punishment of n traitor# &e pecoliari^ 
of French {lolitics at present is that there is one section St 
the nation which will accept any Government provided that it 
gives them certain material advantages^ and another section 
which will accept no Government but one, no matter what 
material advantages any other may offer. A ReptsbUo whkdi 
secures the support of Republicans for the sake of its 
form, and the support of the Party of Order for die sake of 
its substance, must be a better thing for France than a 
Monarchy which can only secure the support of one part^" 
instead of both. Whether the majority of the Assembly will 
ever bring themselves to admit this is doubtful. They have 
desires and plans of a very different kind to get rid of, and 
the sacriiico involved in pxitting them aside may prove too 
much for them. But their power of giving efi'ect to their 
views is growing smaller every day, and their undisguised 
uiiwillingiicsi^ to stand the test of a general election shows 
that they have no confidence — it may almost bo said no hope 
— that they will again have tho opportunity of governing 
^France. 'Wlienever M. Thiers insists upon having n Legis- 
lature which represents the country, instead of one which has 
never represented it on more than a single point, tho existing 
Assembly will probably break up with at most a murmur of 
remonstrance. 

I SIR MASSEY LOPES'S RESOLUTION. 

I N the debate on Sir Massey Lopes's Resolution Mr. Goscren: 

stated that, if tliere is one subject more than another 
with which the Government is anxious to deal, it is the subject ^ 
of local taxation. It is true that last year Mr. Goschrn advanced 
to *tlie attack with a degree of confidence which was only 
equalled by the sudden precipitancy oi‘ bis retreiit ; for he had 
no sooner introduced his Bill than, warned by the rising murmurs- 
which filled the country, he hastened to withdraw it. Since 
then, however, there have been no symptoms which indicated 
to the outer world a keen anxiety on the part of the Ministry 
to return to the question, and it might have been supposed 
that, with the proverbial caution of burnt children, they bad 
resolved to keep as iar as possible from the dangerous bars at 
which they bod already scorched their lingers. It may be 
doubted whether Mr. Goscuen's assurance that his rash and 
mischievous measure is still held in reserve was calculated u> 
conciliate the body to wliom it was addressed. It is probable 
that the overwhelming defeat of the Government on Tuesday 
night may bo attributed partly to the increasing pressure of 
local taxation, but more perhi»ps to the vague distrust excited 
by the Bill of last year, and tho consequent desire to force on 
a measure of relief lost the menaces of disturbance and confisca- 
tion should atony time be renewed. Last year Sir M. LoFEs'a 
Resolution was turned aside by Mr. Goscuen's vague promise 
to introduce a new era of local taxation, the nature of which 
be could not then explain ; and it is not surprising that the 
manner in which this pledge was subsequently redeemed 
should have had the effect of helping Sir Massey to a majority 
on the present occasion. It is calculated tttat the local taxation 
of tho kingdom is about forty millions annually, or only a 
million loss than tho sum raised for Imperial puiposes, 
alter deducting the interest on the national debt ; and thia 
amount, large as it is, is still increasing. It appears that 
in four years three-quarters of a million has been added to 
the cost of the Poor Law system ; Local Boards have mul- 
tiplied, fever hospitals have been erected, and the education 
rate has come into operation. According to the latest official 
figures, the local rates in England and Wales, leaving the rest 
of the kingdom out of account, came to 30,000,000/. in 
] 870 ; and this amount was raised from a total rateable value 
of 105,000,000/. The rates are, therefore, choiged on pro- 
perty producing an income equal to less than a third ot tho 
income assessed to Income Tax, and to just about a seventb 
of the total estimated income of the country. It would not 
be euj to answer the argument of Sir M. Lopes and bis sup- 
ports^ that it is theoretically unjust that the area of local 
taxation should thus be narrowed, although it may be ob^ 
served that practically the lapse of time has tmed to 
correct the iigustioe, inasmuch as the sates have always beA 
taken into account in the purchase of landed property* If it 
were for the first time a question how local taxatkm midd'W 
adjustedi it would be natural to picgpose that peseoori 
real property shimld equally be taied; bur whOa w fixed 
arrangement has been in operation jbt a 
rounding oircunMrteinces natuialhr M 
varitfu* 10^ tlM 
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Wlul« land and houm» being eiibi^Ql to loleii 
have been pordawd at a lower price tbM wora olWwiee 
have bm oemaiidedi peieona} property, eooh aa rtooha, haa 
hag tote paid fbr at a higher price, in cosuMouenoe of ita 
cmpti^ from loeel burdena It is impoadble to avoid fiaoal 
<manm from tiiiie to time, but it it neceacaiy to remember 
that they cannot be effected without altering the relative value 
of different kinds of prqierty, and that every change In the 
incidence of taxation ia in itmf an evil« 

There are two modes in which the grievance oomplaitied of 
by Kr M. Lopes may be met. Of course the first and most 
obvious method is to extend the area of local taxation so as 
to include personal as well as real property ; but this is 
open to the grave, if not insupeniblo, objection that it would 
afford relief to tlie present body of ratepayers, who acquired 
their property subject to rates, at the ex^nae of other classes 
who have invested in property which they had no reason to 
suppose would be brought within the range of local imposts. 
The other method is to reduce the total amount raised by 
rates, while leaving the area of taxation as at present ; and it 
WAS to this object that Sir M. Lom's latest Resolution was 
directed. He has examined the different purposes to which 
local rates are applied, and ho has come to the conclusion 
that some of these purposes arc national, and not local, and 
that they ought tlicreforc to be defrayed out of the national 
revenuo. He accordingly submitted a Resolution insisting 
upon the injustice of imposing taxation for national objects 
only on one description of property, and declaring that oc- 
cupiers and owners ought to be relieved, in whole or in 
part, from the charges imposed on ratepayers for the admini- 
stration of justice, police, and hmatics, the expenditure for 
such purposes being almost entirely independent of local 
control. He propo^ that these charges, amounting to 
ifor the whole kingdom, sliould be transferred 
to &e Consolidated Fund. The management of prisons and 
of the police was practically, 8 ir M. Lores argued, in the 
hands of the Government, wlilch could always compel the 
local authorities to give w'ay to the Inspectors by threatening 
to withhold its contributions. Moreover, houses and land, he 
remarked, would not run away, and could not bo carried off; 
and as the owners of this kind of property stood less in need 
of the protection of the {)olice than the owners of personalty, 
it was tlie latter who ought principally to bear the cost of keep- 
ing up the constabulary. As to lunacy, it was, ho said, a 
national calamity which ought to be a national cliarge. In 
Sir MaS 8 £T *8 opinion, the possession of land and houses has 
rather a healthy and calming effect, and lunacy ia mainly pro- 
moted by speculations in personalty. 

The logical force both of Sir M, LorKs's Resolution and of 
the amendment which Sir T. Acland moved in opposition to it 
was impaired by a curious obliquity of argument in each case. 
The question iuirnediately before the House of Commons was 
whether local rates could fairly bo applied to national objects, but 
Sir M. Lopes mixed it up with tlie injustice of levying rates ex- 
clusively on one description of property, which is another branch 
of the subjoot, while Sir T. Acland iutrodaced a third question 
as to the ^atribution of the rates between owners and occu- 
piers. As to tlio first of those questions, there can be no 
doubt that while, on the one hand, it would* bo a dangerous 
temptation to extravagance to entrust the expenditure of 
Imperial fimda to local bodies, on the other hand local %ixos 
•hoold be raised only for purposes which are directly under 
the control of local authorities. It is less easy, however, to 
determine what ought and what ought not to be considered 
national aa distinguished from local purposes. There might 
perhaps be an advantage in making the care and maintenance 
of Innatios a national duty, and it is possible that the manage- 
ment of the prisons might be uaeiuUy concentrated in the 
hands of the Government, llie contralixation of the constabu- 
li^ as a national force, Dke the armv or the navy, under the 
dii^ and exclusive control of the Govemment, is a fer more 
serious and diifioalt question. The objections which might be 
urged to tliis propoeal, both on political and economical grounds, 
are of the gravest character, and are not easily dispel of. 
With regard to the exclusive incidence of Iqcal rates on 
a partioutar kind of property, it may be pbniibly urged 
that p^nal property ought not to be munpted; out 
a district Income-tax would bo a texsrdous experiment, 
and if a change is to be made, eome otter eqwoi^ will 
probably have to be devised* The aigumeiu afalnsl dis- 
turbing existmg arrangemeats applies tn the i^n»ii|est debtee 
to Mr. Goscbex’s wanton ami iniquitous prppcMifi^ wbMi was j 
embodied in Sir T. AcuKi/s amendment^ to die niM I 
between owners and oconpiera. The tesult . te titter 

to leave die nmUcr practicslly as it is, or 


oonfiacation en vn$Jl landowtisit wik^ are opt to be et the 
mssuy of their tenants* Altitoug^ Str')i« XdKrna has achieved 
a victory over the Government^ It maj te ^doubted, whether 
it is one from whiA the obm whlnb te in|Mira will 
derive any enhstantial advantage. There ivte liBdottbt^ 
fiwoe in Mr. STAuarEtn's warning that a nropoenl of 
this kind cannot te disposed of by itself wilteot raii« 
ing the whole question of the moidMce of tnxntioni niid 
alim the oonsideration of the rights and dutiei of PiO« 
** petty, and the conditions under which proper^ sboula te 
enjoyed.** It must not te forgotten that, wnatever may bo 
the justice of Sir M. Lopb8*b appeal, it is addressed to an 
assembly the majorify of which represents interests that are 
opposed to tlie interests of landowners; and that the con- 
sideration of the rights and duties of property, when the dme 
comes ibr it, may possibly be found to refor less to rights than 
to imaginary duties. The proposal which Mr. Lowe made 
last year to surrender the Inhabited House Duty as a 
contribution from Imperial resources to local wants may 
in one sense bo regarded as an acknowledgment of tbe 
claims which are embodied in Sir M. Lopes's Resolution; 
but it may be remarked that this tax practically iklls 
upon the landlords, and ought, if relief is intended to te 
given to this class, to be simply repealed. The whole subject 
requires more careful consideration than it appears to have yet 
roceivod, but it may at least be hoped that we have heard the 
last of Mr. Goscuhin's project of mtiie qtengo and wanton 
confiscation. 


THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

T he Licensing Bill which Lord Kiihierley has broughv 
into tho House of Lords is a concession by the Govern- 
ment at onoe to political einorcency and to the dictates of. 
common sense. But if any single person was infiuencod by 
tho apology for himself and his colleagues which Mr. UitucE 
offered during tho Long Vacation, that person must now bo 
convinced that tho Government deserved for their conduct in> 
tliis matter all, and more than all, tliat has been said against 
them. Tho Bill of last year haa lost them sovorai scats in the 
House of Commons, and has irretrievably ruined their char- 
acter AS prudent statesmen. The proverb nosetfur a focitf ia 
eminently true of politicians w^ho condescend to fiirt with the 
Alliance. Mr. Bruce disgusted all moderate men last year, 
and now he will infiiriato tlio enthusiasts. Tbe sf)eeon of 
Lord Kimserlky will affect the Permissive ogitators ns a rod 
rag does a bull. ** Tlio Bill,’* be says, ** may bo oonsidorod 
** inoderato in its character.” It proposos to leave the granting 
of licences to mogistrates under the supervision of tho Secre- 
tary of State ; and tho valuable principle of popular control ” 
which has boon advocated in so many speeches and pamphlets 
is excluded from this Bill, although Mr. Brucs made a pre- 
tence of introducing it into lost year’s Bill. It might indeed 
bo argued that Mr. Bnucx, os Socrotary of State, will control 
tho magistrates, and that the people, or rather the olamoroua 
foction which usurps that name, will control Mr. Bbucx. But 
if tho new system is to work well, it must be entrusted to a per- 
manent officer of tlie Homo Dopartiuent, who may te capable^ 
of establlsbing unifunnity of practice upon sound principW 

So long as magistrates retain the power of granting and 
renewiim licences, a lucrative branch of business will be pre- 
served for barristers. Indeed it appears that this Bill, like 
the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill of Lord SnArTEsauur, will help 
to compensate the Bar for losses which the County Courts ana 
Uie Court of Bankruptcy have inflicted on it. The Bill makes to 
the Alliance almost the only concession which wo could approve 
by granting to it unlimited facility for briefing barristers to 
op{x>so licences before magistrates. The movement for raising 
a fund of ioo,ooo/., which we had looked upon with some dis^ 
fovour, becomes from this point of view commendable. Mr. 
Pope, Q.C., who is a leader of the Alliance, will deserve the 
gratitude of his professional brethren lor helping to put money 
in their pockets. 4 t is true tliat appeals to Quarter Sessions 
against the granting or renewal of hccnces will not bo allowed 
unless security te given fbr costs, and frivolous appeals will 
be visited with a pecuniary penalty. But tho Ailiaoco will 
not mind that There is plenty more money where the 1 00,000/. 
oomos from, and there is a perennial growth of fiinatics read/ to 
sul^ibe it. On the other hand, an oppressed publican may 
easily obtain through tlio sympathetic colnmns of tho Mamtnp 
Advertieer assistance in fighting tlio comtoon battle of his class. 
There will te a never^&mng supply of the pettiest quarrels 
that can be couceived, but instead of tho hustings agitation 
and mob violenos which the Permissive Bill would introduce, 
there will te long-winded oratory and decorous wrangling 
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teamed fricndi.*’ ConBidetad aa a work of MNii a Bt^eecli 
of oounsal before lictnaing magiatmteB ia perimjj^ liable to 
oiilsioisin, but aa a meana of enabling the AlUaaee to expend 
BopoHluouB money and energy it muflk receive tmqnalified 
approbation. It is a consoling thought that, among the many 
tracts whioh have been iasued by that industcioua body, there 
is not one that may not be put into a brief which counsel 
mav be induced by a competent fee to read. We venture to 
^rmko to Gi^emment tke aurprieing and gratifying announce- 
ment that the Jdotne. Office haa oohievod a Parliamentary 
auocoaa. Thie part of their Bill muat pleaae everybody, and 
more particularly the lawyers Tbo proviaions for police 
inapection and for checking adulteration can only bo judged 
in detail when we have the Bill before us, but every 
reaionable pi^aoii must regret that this humble and 
uaeflil work ahoukl liavo been already delayed a year 
bftoauae tha Government weakly yielded to a set of noisy 
ngftatora who desired to force what they are pleased to call 
great principles <upon aa unwilling nation. Wo bciiovo, how- 
ever, that the provision for closing all public- houses until 
7A*tf» would demand so many exceptions as practically to repeal 
tha rule. The heavy work of the groat markets of the 
roetfopolia is either. in full activity or nearly finished by 7 a.m. 
And in other brancliea of industry a man may do threo hours* 
work in autnmor, and may sadly want a glass of beer before 
that time. The econuniicul habit of beginning work at sun- 
rise, which is so invariably pnictisod among tlie thriily 
Gormans, ought not to bo disconragod among onrsolvea by 
Icgi.dutiori, nor ought Parliament to |)aas a Bill which would in 
ulfect enact t))at a working-man shall take tea or colfec and not 
boor for hia breakfast. A celebrated tavern in Covont Garden 
did formerly finish actors, hiwyera, and metnberaof IWiio- 
inentat.the samo time as it enabled market-gardienera and 
greengrcxiera to begin the day. Even now an exhausted devotee 
of dancing may obtain a glass of beer as well as a view of 
London by sunrise on his return from a protracted boll. But 
under the proposed regulation l^e wo\ild have to complain, like 
the fast undergraduate who was rociuirud to attend morning 
^duipel, that the hour was inconveniently lute. So long os the 
liquors which this Bill calls intoxicatiug am recogiiiAud aa an 
ordinary relroahmuiit of human, labour, Uniy must be supplied 
daring the hours in which that labour is curried on. The 
imposal to fix the hour of opening public-housea at 7 a.h., 
like tniin^ ocher propoaaJe whioli are made in Parliament, pro- 
ceeds from men who habitnally .rise nt 8 A.11., or later, luid 
find thoir te% tCMist, and a newspaper ready for them when they 
oofDO downatnira. it ia moiiifeat that a ruio' closing the 
n^io^houasaat 1 1 or 12 p.m. must, also bo modified by cen- 
fiijPrablo eKce{ition8. But we admit tliat the later they remain 
open at night the greater ia the temptaticn to waste time and 
money in them, whereas in the raomiug they are not likely to 
be visited, exctqpt very xacroLy^ by any poraeii who ia not going 
about hia^daily business. We should doubt whether the most 
careful reoeai^ of the Aliianoo could discover a case of a 
man who left hia bod ia order to get drunk But although 
wo think that a workingvman ought to l>6 ulJowetl to have a 
glass of beer if ha desires it before 7 a.u., we should desire 
iQ ofi'er him tlto opportunity, whioh now he seitioin liads, of 
taking a cup of tea or oodeo if he prefers it* 

Tliie Bill Ima been int^uoed by the Gbvemment in the 
Uouso of Lords because time oannoi be found to proceed with 
it ia the House of Coosmoua. But> the tinre wliich bolonga 
tO' in ivato moiubera of the Lower House may of oourse be 
devoted to this os 'weli aa any other subject, and it is at any 
nue aa ogreesblo novelty to find the publioau taking the place 
ofvUe elergymun who is usuoily pitt up to make sport lor 
lefialators on Wednesdays. It ia obvioua, however, Uiat there 
him been enough talk upon thia quoatioir, and. any practical 
wia^ that ia done now must, be done over agidu xwen the 
BiB of the Guvermnent cornea down ironi iho> House 
IiUidsi \Ve do not therefore foel imy great Interest in ex^ 

. avaimiig the olausea of tho Bill which, H. ScLWiv-laBCiaov 
liaa brought in, Viut we observe witli pleasure tltat he, like 
lUvii has Tcnuunberctl Umk ona uliioi object of luodoRi 

Iflfilltifiinn . i*. to pxofiJe work lor laivycra. 'I'h* cclobntod 
deftawgi a.*‘ bfindjhl* tiwreUer,” under au oaisting. 
iM>«C'BlullbiMn^.>TCidd prob^ ptewnt no ditfieulto to Um- 
ItM.dnfined a wa^fanr ’’ ia t&ia JliU. But 
advise Londoners who take 
w Son^ to lamstnber Umt a “ weyltuar'’ 
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bouse might supplyr drink dtotfamtfhhse-l^ te er vniyte«r«*^' 
therefore, a man starts from fleet Street t walks to 
Kensington in an hour, and desiMbeer, he can onfy Obtain it 
aa a **wayfiirer*' at an inn or eetii^Koiiae; kgt ie he^ 
** wayfarer ^ at Kenatngton. at 3 r.ir. 7 ThU^ueetioit cBvidee 
itself into severaL Is be in a neighbourhood other than dud 
in which he resides 7 Does he sUOid in need of test or re* 
freshment? He can scarcely be (mid to stand in need of rest 
when ho sits down, as he wonld probably do, on entering an 
inn or eating-house ; but if he baa ceased to boa wayiaurSr,'* 
liquor cannot lawfully be sold to him* As regarda residenoei 
a man who lives in Kensington might be said to reside in the 
neighbourhood of London. And again, a man who started to 
walk from Fleet Street might deaire refreshment befim he 
reached Kensington, but whe&er ho would '^stond in need*** 
of it had bettor be loft to the Jndges to decide whan the 
question comes before them. They atony rate wonld be paid* 
for considering it, xvhicli wo are not. In order to enbanco 
the absurdily of the introduction of the ^^wayfiirer” into 
thia Bill, it was suggested in tlie debate that tho keeper 
of an inn or eating-house ought to be required to 
provide beds for wayfarers. The speaker waa doubtless im— 
aware of the interpretation popularly, but perhaps erro- 
neously, affixed to tho inscription “ beds ** which ia often seen 
in the windows of cofice-houaea in London. It ia lament- 
able, in connexion with such a serious subject, to find oneself 
descending into tho region of farce. But we greatly wonder that 
the author of thia Bill did not propose to enact that every way- 
farer should consume a captain’s bisouit and a piece of cheese 
xvith bis pint of beer, under penalty of 5L The proceedings 
under this clause of the Bill would be summary, and there- 
fore it is unnecessary to consider how an indictment could be 
framed for falsely and fraudulently pretending to be in a 
neighbourhood other than that in whioh the defo^ont resided, 
and to be in want of rest and rofreahment, or by what evi- 
dence such an indictment might be supported. We Uiink that 
the Crown would need the help of at leaat six; lawyers to 
obtain a conviction in such a cose. 

A new and improved edition of the “ intelligent foreigner ** 
has been produced by Mr. Taevelyan, who mentioned in hia 
spooch that a xvriter in the Bflhata regarded Mr. Bauob's Bill 
of lost year ** with admiration xvhiuh stopped only abort of 
envy.” If such praise be accorded to a timid and vacil- 
lating follower of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, what honour cau 
civilized mankind find adc(|uate to bestow on tlie consistent 
and couragoouB champion of tho principle which. Mr. Bruce’s 
feeble hand lias treated like ti hot potato? An American 
admirer declares that no marble can be white enough for the 
inscription of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s name, and if tto speaker 
conteinplatad the ereetion of a monument amid the smolie of 
London wo entirely agree with him. We should think 
that the name and the work of the leader of the Allianee- would 
bo obliterated about tho some time. It appesim that tha 
Ailmnce is partieulariy angry because Hquor-dsalera ax# 
allowed to display decanters of alluring pattern in their wki- 
dowB. But we never heard of any person being induced by 
a druggist’s brilliantly-coloured bottles to swallow an imneeefr^ 
sary dose of physio. Among many xnluable qUaUt&es pos- 
sessed by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, we okiefiy acBnite hia 
incapacity to see more than one side of any queatinn* The 
priiualple of entirety closing public-houaea haa ^en applied 
Scotland on Sunday and yet, ho says, dmnkemiesB is veiy 
great there still. We should have thoughti that dila stateQieDi 
was alinoet conclusive against prohibition. 


CANDOUR, 

rpHBUB axe, in spite of all proper pktitudea to the eostrinva 
jL good many virtues which are more oifensive than vieeiL 
can forgive a man for being an habitual drunkasd^ or eveh ^ 
hahitud lying, but it is terribly difficult to forgive him finrsyidem- 
atio punoioaiity and early nsing. The whole greupof vmaee 
of which those practices are generayy symptomatic ia an elite- 
fdve caste. Phibahty their poss^rs are so well awtte that Ikeit 
habitniiie generally eoDsidered insaUtng to their BSBgldteinu.th«s; 
they wiap^ theinaelesa in moie than the oidiimry pomp of s^ 
righteoaseeas. jitey am obUgsdto wearagoed thkfcMMurtefPCH^ 
met tksmselvea from the odium due to tb^ unaoshd exoeltineia> 
The taetn for sueb bhservanesa grows by iadidgrauw,^ Anthe tti^ 
glam of brandy id frequently the luin of the nnfcrklM^ in 
whom a tam xmr dijpsMiu^a is iatent, so the dsfigiift of ’ idekiig tee 
momiDg end glcmiftin iniegibation over iriMbee ofteefs tneWK ; 
bent is eo ktien that tte downweteette 
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ttsir fMOomra ; ittd if the iirjgffuh ^ilei^ 
ikm uttacl mhix used to be wlsd samretuees-^ term whiob^ as 
M eelieve^ ie new bsnominy ulterlj oibsokte. It lueenadprofoimd 
mnrieiiQn tfaet Uw easneit penoa reflates ell bit ootioat luMsord** 
tea loitv jnovel code; ta, wbieb it tuppotod to come to mndi 
w tame tbing^ that a lo% moral codo it sure to jutlify whatever 
lie dote. The duller membert of the body bavo to content them- 
eeilvet vritb aggmveted forms oT punctuality, peotinloaity, and 
4 itber nail virtues ; tbe cleTorer probably tuoc^ in imposing 
imoaihe wmdd at laigt# which is always willing to join in a chorus 
at vigoffous laudatioii, and develop into consciontions Ministers, 
SiihoiPi end Ghanti^ie. They are so elaborately scrupulous that 
whatever tibey do has a peeufiar grace, and those actions which 
would be centidered se jobs or Ume-serviiiff iu the worldly have 
a fine moral flavour in ihoLr mouths, whic^ gives to any cavil a 
disttnot air of piofimity. Tho world is said to be censorious, and 
to be too tmify to tiispeot good men of having a touch or tho 
Bsckanifl' in ^eir eomp^itiona are more often surprised, we 

must* confess, at the readiness with which a man's own valuation 
ef hit mioits it generally accepted ; but it is true that a certain 
•mouldering dispositten to revolt is iVequeiitiy goncratod by these 
irreproasihly virtuous pereont. 

Inere it one virtue which it fr^nently afleotcd by men of this 
hind. They are given to insisting, with oslentatious humility, 
upon their adtntrablo candour. The objections to this quality in 
private life are pretty generally understood. It means a disposi- 
tion to teU a fnend of his faults, not beoause you want to annoy 
him, whidi is pardonable, but because you ore anxious to do 
him good, which, as need hardly be said, is intolerablo. The eba- 
tnoter Is a tempting one for purposes of fletion, and has been pretty 
well worked out % novelists and playwrights. They indeed 
gonerally fall into tho error of represeuttug Uie pmotice as a piece 
of conscious hypocrisy. Sneer tells Sir Tretful Pl^anr oi* the 
criticisms which have been directed againtt hiju with tne com- 
pwatively innocent motive of deriving amusement from the trrita- 
bility of his acquaintance. Tho more frequent character in real 
life IS the man who really thinks that his unpleasant inlbnuation 
will improve his victim. He has been so much aocustomtxi to 
think of himself «s a kind of voluutary tnisi^itiaary to the mis- 
guided mass ef his f<dlow-creature«, that he falls into the natural 
error of believing good advice to bo sometimes useful. He has 
ooavineed htmsen, or rather be has unawares adopted tlie plcasiug 
delusiiui, that to tell a. man to walk due south im not the most pro- 
iMihle means ef starting him towards the North Pole. It requires 
uiuistial force of synmthetic imagination to understand tho strange 
transmutatious to which any sentiment will subjected when it 
is tmnsfened from your own nilud to that of (mother pi^rson ; and 
eympathstic ijoaginatimi is predsoly the qualify in which a gentle- 
man excusably absorbed in the contemplation of his own virtues is 
apt to be dsfictoni. There is another form of tbo virtiio, bowevor, 
which is defeiided upon more refined principles, and which is 
perhaps not without its meiiU* when it is gimuiae — that, nomoly, 
which is called inttdlecttiid candour. The genuine qiudity is ns 
usttiul as it ie lure. Nobody can retd much of tho pontrovenual 
Utenture of ^hc day without peremving that, as a general nilo, 
each ei^ eoDfinse itself to the study of its own literatiue. Wo 
•koald sot see a coofldsnt apinion about roatters in which tlie ablest 
men are ui vsrionce comiaendod as a virtue in thotM who ore 
totally unable to anpreoiato the iixst conditkp rjf tbe problems at 
ksiie, were it not that eaeh party gsneially forms a little world of 
its own, and is ee saeapable of apprsdating the state of mind 
of its opponents as of oatming hito Uie prejudincs of tho inhabi* 
tonts ef the moon. Mr, Mill eomewhere strongly recommends the 
paetiee of steadily neditig the works of our antagonists ; and be 
lias himself given some exocUent exmi^ples of the advanta^ of tbo 
pmetioa. It has pexhi^ one recominendation which its advocate 
ifld not directly eonteniplaie. A Kadical, for example, who only 
mds liadwallUencture is apt to become doubtfid of his own 
eonvtotiime wlben he obearves how many of the stupidest and 
meet ignorant of menittudimtteriain them as flimljr as iuns^ It 
is naosnmry, in order te Mstere his 8elf*comp!M0iicy, thit he 
(dieiild plimim to a time Into the hostUe litemtuve ; ho will 
be repaid for tbe flnt shock of natuml antipathy by tbe die- 
covery that folly and stiqndity are not confined to any side of any 
question. The frame of mdiid which is ^escratad by many-sided 
studies is certain^ a doaimldo one, end it is frequently describkl 
by tbe name of oandonr. But there ^ a kibd of bstfUtd itnilw*, 
Him of tbe aanm s^frtue whidi Is to mors ernmnon and to 
meum so csdmohle. A whole emah of oommoqiilaees bmlmn 
mmmMudhjAudmienin tide omsaidii^ ebonttodtodoai: 
nnd pofltleaL'qiMlioiii. IStoM tod ormtttodtoi toton^oad; 
nf vMamsraad havM mmmm modu^imtmg all umtuwmku^ 
irnmlrildaguMmmMmw 
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central point between to nantm extremes he can gm ^ ^ 
cheap rate a tepittaton to ]avge<mmidfdni« and widii of egto 
pito. Mormvar he ean tos veeenefle deep OQnvkaitan mMi 
to Iptddslly ehtftog mm any ayslem of optoimito 1^ 
be convenient. A genereoe reoogmtion of to gocMl that miiy be 
fbohd on all tides S a fine deeorons virtue, ahnest iadlapeneeble 
to to preservation of a high mend tone, wlien you oemsider a 
theory to bo altogetor wrong you are apt to laugh at it, and to 
truly esniest man should never laugh. 

Now it is as plain that this flieory has eomething hi It as it Is 
Oldn that it is far from being an aeonrate statement of the truth. 
If we endeavour to apply the prindple of striking an average be- 
tween extremes to any oaao in whicn there is a general egreement 
of opinion, we at once come upon the meet payable absurdities. 
One sot of philosopheie hold that the sun weut round the eao^, 
and another that tho earth went round the sun { and tho only 
mode of reconciling the two opinions is to be found in the eaewer 
of that distiuguiiheil candidate at a competitive examination who 
said that it was sometimes one and sometimes the other body which 
revolved. Or, to leave questions in which the method is <mvreitsly 
inapplicable, wc mi At take some of tho polHioal compromises Hiat 
have boon hold at d ilTeront times. For example^ there were tho theo- 
ries about tolcmtion. Tbe extremists were absurd enough toiay 
that every creed ought to be tolerated. Ijodie, flbcmgfa a very en- 
lightened man for his ape, felt that this was gmng a little too to* 
and, in order to maiotaiu a character to eooimcu sense, deddesi 
that a line must bo drawn soutowhero, and drew it at Athoisti 
and rapists. tHhers adupiod a theory eoiicoivod in to spirit Of 
that ingenious Cornish juryman who/wheu a man was Booused on 
doubtful evidcDCo of poisoning an old woman, remarked tbM he 
would gie im a month in tho debtors' ward." They thought tot 
burning a Dissenter was wrong, but did not object to a reasonable 
amount of imprisonment. Tbe case indeed was one in which the 
oxtremiMts on one side or the other were obviously right ^Ve must 
oither grant absolute freedom, which is the oonolusion generally 
adoptod, or persecute so vigorously as to suppress the heresy. 
Any number of other cases might oasily be suggesteil in which 
tho cluuee really lies between one of two diametrically oppesed 
principles; and any kind of compromise; even if advisable in 
practice for a time, is obviously untenable in theory. Indeed It 
may bo doubted wheUier this aoes not more frequently hold too 
than tho opposite. Tho truth of which the doctrine of to 
advantage of middle (roursos •(Hims to be an imperfect expression 
is ill its genuine form of a difibrent nature. It is quite toe, 
and it is highly important to remombar, that when any lingo 
number of poonlo bold a given opinion, there must bo some 
general cause ror it; but it does not at all follow that tbo 
caiiHo is that tbo opinion contains any large element, or even 
any oloment whatever, of soundness. Mankind is fomlsb, and 
b(0( froquentW inaiiitained a passiouato belief in dogTsdlng su- 
perfflitious or various kinds for many centurios together. Any 
surh superstition must hnvo bad some n^ason to permanence x 
that is to any, it must have gratlfiiMl some moral or iutolloctiiai 
instincts. A satisfactory explanation of tlie facts to which it 
refors must explain what was tbo nature of its infiueuco: but it 
does not follow that tho iotlncnco depended evrn in tun very 
ennillest degree unon tbo truth of tbo opinions hold. It is an easy 
misapplicatum or this obvious truth to assume that any two 
hostiio opinions ore always complementary, and that a complete 
theory may be reached oy combining them. The method 
attractive in proportion to its easinoes ; but iiuluckiiy it will not 
work. Geimme candour would force us to admit tot no theory 
is sound which does not explain how it came to be generally mis- 
understood. When we know to real arrangameni of to solar 
system we can easily account for tho delusions which rotnrdod its 
recugnltioD, and it is perfootly easy to undcrslatid why toleration 
has mode such slow progress in the worid ; but it would bo tho 
height of absurdity to attempt a discovery of tho trutli by 
conibining tho opposite doi!trines. And ilius it is weU to remem- 
ber that candour may sometimes compel us to say, not that owry- 
body is more or less right, but that a largo part of mankind is 
hopelessly stupid and ignorant, and has accept^ mimy doctrines 
because a poss blunder is often much easier than a true solution 
of a difficulty. 


M. AKD THE Flil^cn STAGE, 

fj retirsmant of that excellent actor, M. Bdmier, leaves a 
JL void itt to dramatic art of his country and of the century. 
Bla farewell beoefit last week at the Cotnldio Francaise was tm*) 
at toie isteresliiig solemniiies in which oar De^hbours excel. 
Somiiiided hr his oomnidea, old and young, by bis brethren of the 
'eompaiijr of the House of Moli^ro, of whom some hud b««] 
oeiowed with to iabottxa and tho triomphs of bis oarlier years, 
^oad some owed toir own trimaphs to bis i&stniciioas, he receive*! 
M to iMuto of one of to atost aeoenmlisbed end deUghtful 
. mtfti asaa of tot iHaMriooi Soefiiy to laurel crown of many 
a biilliaiit career, os to exsstomaty and 

a— ^ nnhlic and private esteem to the edimrablo 

.topiertot|MHIemiML itosestaiiiless life bad dSgm- 
...—..Jlto toleiiitiad Attocompm- 

fttlmaes of pb^^idca! 
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laad mental vigour and activity, M* Bd^ier had for eomo time 
paat conterapl/ited retreat, sot i^bapa without a lecret reluctance 
to (\\nt that ideal world in which bo many of the best moments 
of his best years had passed away, but with an iucrcosini? im- 
patience of its incessant labours and absorbing preoccupations, 
and an anxious ycaminff for the well-earned leisure and ireedom 
and the calm that snould accompany declining years. The 
longevity of actors, and especially of good actors, is proverbial, 
in spite of late hours, of an unwholesome atmosphere, of constant 
nervous excitement and fatigue, of the wear and tear of a continual 
strain upon the memory and imagination And all the faculties of 
expression and emotion. Probably the professional capability of 
endurance is due in most instances to a certain indispensable 
regularity of habit and carefulness in living; and we know that, 
in itself, hard work, and oven the iiiont stimulating and exacting 
brain work, is by no moans incompatible with length of years. 
Besides, much of the actor’s work becomes routine, and if be 
knows the secret of his craft, he dors not sunbr the emotion ho 
creates. However this may do, M. Jlcguior certainly had not the 
look or the build of a powerful physique; yet few men, in the 
practice of the most labonou.s of piofcssioriM, have gono through so 
severe a course of unremitting study and exertion as this conHuni- 
mate artist during his forty years ot scrvico on the stage. Doubt- 
less his rare intelligence, and a sctLous paHMinn for his art, have made 
his labours comparatively light to liim ; and the critical sympathy 
of the most discerning audience in the world has perpetually 
animated and inspired the coiisciontiousncss and sincerity of his 
oirorts. Add to these gifts and gt'aco.<i of an artist ever zealous 
for perfection the dignity and pence of a happy personal and 
domestic life, of a perfect tidelity to family atl'octions and to 
the duties of home, and we have no dilHcuUy in understanding 
kow or why M. Ui^gnicr retires at sixty-two, in the fulness of his 
fame and powers, on the modest uiul honourable pension of a 
veteran Suci^^iairc, attended by the aiVectiouate respect and 
regret of the whole dramatic profession, whether actors or authors, 
and by the sympathies of a grnteful public. National troubles 
and disasters delayed the fuliUmeut or a purpose already formed 
beforo the war. But although ho has taken leave of the 
Parisian public and of the Cum 6 dio Fr(m9aiso, wo ore not without 
hope that M. Ui^gnier may play at least a farewell engagement on 
this side of the Cnanncl. Many old and valued friendships, and a 
Jong familiarity with our language and literature, have made 
England almost his second country, and whether among his pro- 
motional brethren or in general society he is scarcely less at homo 
an London than in I'ans. Wo have not heaid wlicthor he has 
resigned his Profossorship at the Conservatoire, but we trust that 
neither his love of homo and of his library, nor his long-cborished 
desire to spend a long holiday in Italy— the holiday of one 
singulnrly well qualitied by taste, study, and fooling to appreciate 
all the Doauties of natural scenery, and to enjoy the least of 
.antiquity and art — will deprive us of the opportunity of echoing 
at least his fellow-countrymen's farewell. 

^ When we speak of the unquestioned dramatic pro-ominonco of 
France^ we are ant to forget that it only dates from the lIoMtorntion, 
.if it did not cimninato under the Monarchy of July. From the 
days of Elizabeth to the days of Victoria the Eng]i.sh theatre might 
always have disputed the palm. Louis Quatorze, as the nniutors 
so often remind us, entertained MoliAre at his private table, and 
Imndod him a dish ; yet until the Bevolution it was diflicult for 
a comedian to obtain Christian burial; and while Garrick 
was the friend and companion of the great, the learned, and the 
good, and Voltaire was denouncing the barbarity of Shnkspeare, 
the successors of MoliAre were social pariahs in France. It was tlie 
liberal intellectual movement of the Itci^turation that gave to the 
French thoatra o superiority which it has ever since maintained. 
The decadence of dramatic art in England has made that superiority 
^f late more manife.st and emphatic, but there can bo little doubt 
. that, potentially at least, tho rrench have always possessed if! an 
eminent degree the temporamout and genius of dramatic imper- 
sonation. Under the old Monarchy one classical theatre had been 
vaised to the dignity of an institution with collegiate privileges; 
under tho lie volution and tho Empire tlio art itself was recognuod 
as a part of the national system of public instruction. A dazzling 
array of dramatic authors funiished tho .<»(ftgowith an entirely new 
4)rder of tragic and romantic drama, and with a new soutimental 
comedy of manners and society. The higher liberal education of 
the provided tho authors ; tho Conservatoire supplied 

4 school of actors ; and under these combined influences some litful 
flashoa of genius that defied instruction from time to time illu- 
minated the scene. K<$jmier had a glimpse of the life behind tho 
curtain in his childhood, but it war in the earliest yoais of the 
Idonarcbyof July that he entered definitively and decidedly on 
the serious study of the art ond tho regular discipline of a pro- 
fessional ongagemont. Madllo. Mars was still the retting, thouffh 
the setting, star at tho Oom<$dio Fran^aiee, and Ilognier had the 
advantage of studying under her subtle and sensitive, and not un- 
indulgent, observation, and accenting the inestimable counsels of 
her exquisite e.Tporionce. From tne first day of bis qiprcnticeship 
to tlto nay of his last appearance ho brought to the cultivation of 
hie ait and to the performance of his duties at the theatre all those 
. q^uaUdeations which are the true secret of distinction and success in 
4 veqr other profession and pursuit; such as indeDiii|mblo diligence, 
^ntmt aBentio^ perfect trustworthincss^businesslike punctuality, 
i|W{ldoseatapp]ieanoii,tiie hiffhoat sense of honour, snd a perfect i 
t^d iinqeri^ in all his dealings witii his brethren and 
f Irp voi^,hefespecU>dhisart,a^ 


wlthinterest Hehad notthoseadeaniageaoCihoeindflgdvavrhifili 
some modem actors in the country of Shalnq^eaieappenr iooongidar 
more than sufficient qualidcatioiis for sneoM in the most difficult of 
arts. But he had education, reading, instmctioii, OQ]iieientioii 8 iie% 
and aolf-respeot, a keen observation of life and character, a semntive 
instinct, a vivid vorsatilitv, and a masterly sense of the relative 
value of broad outline ana nicety of detail in dramatio characterize 
ation. To this combination of and acquirements may be 
attributed tho force and finish of his performances and the confi- 
dence of the dramatists in bis devotedness and discretion^ Some 
English actors, who are apt to believe that it is as easy to be a 
comediau ns a countorjumper, or a music-ball 'MroU,'^ and that 
neither study nor instnicuonls required if nature has dven them 
1 the charms of person and the easy assurance which wo lul admire in 
; n cheap tailor's sheet of fashionable costumes, would do well to leam 
from the example of Bi^gnier the lesson of respect, not only for what 
they call their “ art,” but for their audience. With IWgnier his 
art wA.s not a charade in which the imtors and the audience were 
befooling, each other; it was as serious a presentation of ideal or 
actual life os any work of tho painter or the sculptor, as serious 
in its aims and purposes ns any other intellectual communication 
which addresses itself to the reason or the feelings of mankind. 

Is the degenorntioii of dramatic art in England to be charged to 
the default of authors or of actorsP Wc will not undertake to answer 
the quodlion ; but this at least is certaiu— no dramatic author with 
a spark of self-respect would deliberately write down to the ignor- 
ance and the vulgarity of actors who degrade the profession by their 
impudence, and inaiift the public by their familiarity. No doubt 
the decline of the English stage is attributable in some degree to 
general causes which Delong to tho age in which wo livo and to 
the condition of society ; such as the want of a recognized school 
and standard of tho art, the want of a critical public, tho nightly 
irruption of a multitude of itinerant playgoers who demand tho 
coarsest stimulants for jaded nerves and braius, and the patronage 
of a stupid and sensual plutocracy. But that there aro audiences 
willing and able to appreciate good acting, some exceptions even in 
Loudon seem to prove. Nor will there be wanting a dramatic liter- 
ture wherever clramatic art is to he found. Actors and actresses 
who never think it worth their while to loam to listen as well as 
to speak intelligently and efiectively, to be always cw to 
attend ns carefully to byplay as to dialogue, and to grasp a 
character as a whole with some faint attempt at thoroughness of 
intention and subtlety of insight, will never nave a dramatic lite- 
raturo at their service. Now it was precisely in this thoroiigb- 
DCSA of conception and execution that the surpassing merit of 
Bt^nior consisted. Scribe, Jules Sandoau, Emile Augicr, Legouvd, 
Madame de Girardin, and Octave Feuillot, regarded him not only as 
their interpretor but os their fellow- worker, and never failed to seek 
Ilia advice and co-operation in preparing their pieces for the stage. 
Tho modesty of the actor shrank from assimiing the rights and 
responsibilities of tho author ; but bis contribution to the author's 
success had always begun before tho rehearsals. The range of 
his repertory was astonishingly wide and various. It was never 
bounded by the ridiculous categories and classifications which* 
Mr. Dickens ridiculed so exactly in the episode of Mr. Crummies’s 
company. From the SganareUe and Scapin and Pancnce of 
MobAro to the Figaro of Beaumarobois, from Petit Jean in M. 
Scribe’s Bertrand et Baton to the parvenu attorney and proprietor, 
or tho old Marquis in M. Sandeau’s A/ad!cmofM//s de la Sei^lihe; 
from Micbonnet, the veteran ripiueur of the Com^die Franpaw, in 
M M. Scribe and Legouvd’s A^rtame Leeouvreur^ to Noel, the faithful 
old servant, in Madame de Girardin’s La Jate fait Peur; from the 
dignified father in M. Bmile Augier’s OabrielH to the disreputable 
brother in his Aveniunk-e ; he touched at will, and with equal power, 
the whole gamut of human passion, sentiment, and humour. Ho did 
not make a speciality of ** character parts,” but every he acted 
became as distinct a character in the recollection of nil audienoea 
as any living person in real life. The evanescence of an actor’a 
reputation, the sudden silence of oblivion that falls upon hie name 
from tho moment when he makes his last bow to the public, baa 
often excited tho oommisontion of moralists. But Ibignter will 
certainly not be forgotten so long as France possesses a national 
theatre. In that sanctuary of the dramatic ^ he has made him- 
self a lasting monument and a perennial tradition. . And if tibe 
actor and creator of so many parts which have become clasaice- 
could be forgotten, the master and professor would survive in the 
pupils who will perpetuate his example, and be the strength and 
onmment of the French stage for many yean to comet vAen his 
earlier contemporaries have one after the other made thalv final 
exit 


THE TOLUKTAfiT CHOtB. 

N the course of the famous visit of Mr. Speotator to Sir Better 
de Coverley in his country-hooBe he was informed liyllie 
worthy knight that with the view of intiodiicii^ deodhim into 
the worship of his feltow-parisidoiieinf he had ttivea iens tff 

them a hassock and a prayer book, and at the same tune enr* 
nloyed an itinerant rin^g-maater, who goea abmit the ea ttn^ 
or that puipoee. to instroel them hi the timae ef the . 

psalms, upon which, adds the eeul^iat, teiy 
themselves, and indeed out-do most of the eoWDdb^uiil^^ 

I have ever beard.*^ "Whal^ver he mld^t tWim 
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iib«Cbmi<7p8i]in*atQgOT YetitUoid to i^memWtlifttliiii^jr I 
tiiilty jeut ^ Tate and Bmdy $tiO. ruled aupceme oror ereiy i 
ooQgiegiatioiiL that eharify cliildm aommed b evenr gaUaiy, and | 
that ereiyTubge had ita "duie^ riolui, baaiooii.'’ Tae great rero- i 
lutiofia of hiaiory, aaid a wiae man, are the reir^oluttons whioh 
nobody notim; hut there te aomethiiig atartling in the uneonr 
edouaoeai ^th which the eodenaatical world haa looked on at 
the revolution wUch haa been, and ia atill boinff, wrought by the 
Volutitary Choir. It has altered the veiy look of almost evory 
ohnroh, it haa demoliidied ffalleries and created ehoir-stalU, it haa 
carried reform into the Liturgy and brevity into the sermon, it 
has added the ** choral curate ’* to the staff of the clergy, and 
modified the whole parochial syeUrtia by the rise of a new lay 
order with an oiganimtion, timdition, tendency, and literature 
of ita own. Nor are the changes it haa effected purely ecde- 
naatical. In ita victory over the parish clerk, and its expulsion 
of the local musicians irom the gaileryi it has abolished one of the 
moat picturesque elements of village society. In a moml and 
religious point of view, no doubt much was to be aaid for the 
change. Harmonious as was the link which the ** flute, violin, 
bassoon ” formed between the church and the alehouse, it was 
slightly perhaps unecclesmstical ; and to the new and more sealoua 
met of the clergy there was something vexatious in tboir steady 
habit of adjourning firom the front gallery to the tap of the Red 
Lion.” Their musical temper, too, was of a narrow and conserva- 
tive order, while their repertory of tunes was somewhat florid and 
secular in character. Now, however, that they have utterly van- 
ished wo can afford a few useless regrets. If, ns is so confidently 
assorted, we English are not a musical people/’ wc could ill 
affiird to lose the one musical element of our common village life. 
However rough and imperfect its form may liaro bc(?n, the group 
round the clerk certainly succeeded in drawing out in some sort 
the vocal or instrumimtal capacities of the village tiukor, and 
preserved after its fashion a trillion of part-singiug. Even if the 
alehouse tap was no very desirable concert-room, their ren- 
dering of a tow simple carols or madrigals was a bolter thing fiir 
the taste of farmer or ploughboy than no rendering of them at all. 
Nor is this all the price w*e have paid for our modem odvanco in 
church music. A now ** woman's question ” has been intrc»duced 
into religious politics. The almost universal flight of the new 
choirs from the gallen' to the chancel has done much to olloct the 
expulsion of women from all share in church song, and the grow- 
ing tendency towards surpliced choirs ” will do more. We have 
hoard from eccentric quarters some bold proposals for the creation 
of an order of singing women draped in dove-coloured cloaks, but, 
so br as actual experience goes, tim victory of tbo boy chorister is 
complete. It is amusing enough that at the moment when 
woman ia knocking at the door of every profession and preparing 
to storm her way into Parliament, sho should bo driven ignomi- 
niously from the choir-stalls. 

Our business, however, is not with such great matters as social 
changes or woman’s Questions, but ^vith tlie choir itself, (if all 
the many elements of a parish, it is at once the most indispensablo 
and the most oinbarrassing. Few parsons ran do without it, and 
still fewer can get on with it. Many a vicar dates the troubles 
of his reign from the hapless day when it strikes tbo fancy of some 
attached devotee that service is dull and wants a little 
brightening.” A crowd of commonplaces aro soon at hand to en- 
force the casual suggestion ; music is the predominant taste of 
the day, a crowd of musical laymen arc engor to aid in the worship 
of the church, the ” voluntary ” character of the choir removes all 
flw. of expense, while increascKl offertories and congregatioos 
would certs^y accompany ’'^^more attractive” services. The 
parson listens, and is lost lie finds the more getting a choir 
togotbet no such easy matter, while the keeping tborn* together 
Inquires the patience of an angel combined with the diplomacy of a 
Tfuleyrand. The girls of his National School become suddenly 
useless to him, and his boy choristers are no sooner put in training 
than they require pay. A aupplomentary boy choir has to bo 
provided as a security agiunst the raidemics of cough and cold 
which periodically rage on the eve of high festivals, and this again 
requirt^s fresh practices ” and fresh pay. The musical ardour of 
the lay world vanishes on closer ocquaintanoe. Basses ore pretty 
easy to get, and for the most part comfortable and regular when 
you have them. Tenon are scarcer in the market, and propor- 
tionally coy. They makeoonditioos about attendance, refer to the 
delioauy of their throat, and refuse to turn out in an east wind. Altos 
an only to be found after a rigorous investigation of the neighbour* 
ing 'drapers* sbopiU and the ticar eoon learns that they kpow their 
viuoe. It is a little hothcring to have to waste eooxbg and 
hlaodishments on a beardless young draper ; but there ia no help 
fot it, ibr altos are as scarce as they ate Indispensable, Bui pra- 
limiuary troubles such as thaae an little in companion wHb 
troubles which begin as soon as the Aoir is really fiimied. 
mnsu^ temper/' we are told, ** is cue of extreme sensitiveness^” 
and the choir vestiy becomes at once a hotbed of petty jealoumes 
and misi^etstinduiga ^ The ehnrc1i*goer in the pews, es hepees 
the white aurplicea stream quietly lain the atalls, beano notha of 
the fnatiwM Mart d'heurfi which vicar haa bido tfmUag 
before service oegan. The alto Is auUdug becanse ihetela tto ecfo 
for him fo the anthem. The leadiiig choir-boy bea dhon m io 
DtovuiUh-nnddoaiio the tain, and basiqqpeaiediNileilei^ 
omUmit The baaees make thffejifintpi^ 
idi^khtlie pieoetttor takes thempmuaa. The tooriuMiM 


mkitake about tiie hymiis, eat the omniit audduid j annocn^ 
that aometUug ia the matter with the mapaacn. But thd paiMU 
haa long ago found out that the disaanaiona of the e&otr m fifur 
more Merabla than ita harmony. Quarrel as they may atnting 
themselvea, they are one as agrinst the world without They 
mque themselves on their de corjn. They are fond of actiiiig 
in concert, of Joint representations, suggostions. remonstrances, 
soceaaiQtta. Cvery hint of opnoiition to their proiects is mot by a 
polite offor to reure-*-'Mn a nody.” The thought of a poaslolo 
array of empty stalls and a humiliating fall hack on "conffrega* 
tlonal mutio ” generally suffices to reduce the parson toobeoionco. 
Every Sunday sees some now proof of his subjection. The old 
hymn-books are exchanged for now. The performers declare it to 
be impossible to remain in tiie galleiy, and descend into the choir. 
The vicar has hardly succeeded in calming the IViiestaut suscepti* 
bilities of his dismet-visitora when a pressure is put upon 
him for surplices. Little by little ho is driven from 
response to response, and ^ forced to surrender the whole 
service to his musical coatijutors. A short fight ends in bit 
utter rout on the subject or anthems. The service which be 
had fondly hoped to ** brighten ” has become a blase of 
musical glory, but the glory is a little oppressive and overwhelm- 
ing. Tho choral revolution has lengthened the services till tlie 
uimanpy minister, with a consciousness of being ” irregular/’ is 
forced to shelve tbo Litany, to play tricks with the closing 
Collects, and to cut down his Hormon to a quarter of an hour. 

It is clear that a revolution of this sort cau hardly go on with- 
out producing some effect on n congregation, ana tlio effect it 
usually produces is like that of Medea’s cauldron. An ak of re* 
juvonescenco spn'eds over tho pews. The ” old attendant ” inson* 
sibly vanishes. The di>ctor, who has no ear, slams his pow 
door in a rage, and takes a sitting at I iittlo Bethol. The quiet 
parish siminerB with u Protvstant agitation which is constantly 
refreshed by secessions at every new anthem. On the other hand, 
young faces appear in niBle and galleiy. If the grocer gfHjs, tho 
grocer’s boy takes hU place. The deaf old lady who shakos her 
bead violently in mute protest at tho chorister lads is elbowed 
and giggled out of her seat by a row of young milliners. Tho 
parson consoles himself for the flight of ** tho old familiar faces ” 
by the thought that he is laying hold of the new generation. lie 
winks at the increase of flirtations, and congratulates tho choir 
on the “ popularity ” of the services. Tho cuoir accept the con- 
gratulation of the parson as they accept the smiles of the young 
nuDinors, but thoy enter a strong protest against tho grocer’s My. 
It is impossible that the anthem can ” go well ” if tuat 
musical young person persists in singing the treble part in 
a fine rolling bass. They comment with tho sUmo severity 
on a growing tendency among tho cfingregatiun to in ” with 
a variety of fancy tenors ’’ and ” second trebles.” The parson 
blushes guiltily as he remombors the exhortations he has m often 
addressed to liis flock from tho nulpit on the subject of ”a lioarty 
service,” and discovers that ” a nearly service ” means the silence 
of everybody save tbo choir. But before ho can bint prudeiiL'e to 
tho griTcer’s wjy, ho finds liimself in a »oa of clorionl troubles, ’i'ho 
old-lnshionnil curate who, after long reluctnnc(% has boeu wheedled 
into attempting a monotone, shrinka abashed b«dbro the compU- 
cationa of versirles and response. A distant throat of tlie rulopiton 
of ** Tallis ” on some high festival drives him to resignation. It 
is necessary to lotk out for a choral curiUe. and in proci'ioi of llmo 
tho choral curate appears. )lo is gmiuraily a fiiro follow, g4M>d- 
humoured in tho vestry, useless in tho pnrfsh, and helpless iu the 

I mlpit. He wears bis hair parted down tho middle, and carries a 
ittlo piteb-pipo in his pocket. His voice is delightful and his 
musical enthusioiim all tnat cau be dcsirod. The young milliners 
declare bini a love,” and tho choir listen with deforenre to hi.'* 
criticisms, till the criticiHins fall upon thouiscdv4«s. The yoting 
curate piques biniHelf on bis taste; be pronounces tho cioxutH 
'^florid, and the general execution of the respniscs ” rough,” 
He sneers at the mnious “Gloria” from tho Tw«'lfth on 
wbtcb the choir so especially pride theuisclvcs, and \v<*udcr'‘ 
any reasonable being could attribute “such n thing ” to .Mo/iirt. 
IIo insists on a ndum to “old church music/' and strews the 
choir-stalls with Purcell and fkiyce. The practice grows stricter, 
and the tenor is pulled slmruly up in the roiddli^ 4)f n ffuln, and 
convinced by the little pitcn-pij»c that he is fiat. I’ho cljoir- 
master finds his vocation suddenly taken from him, and th<; 
organist roaigns in a huff. It is necessary that the virar Hhonld 
again appear on the stage with a policy of conciliation. A choir 

S r brings pence to the troubled world of music. 'I'lic m gauist 
^es the choral curate in the vicar's ebampngno. 'i'h*^ tenor 
forgets his woes, and is coaxed into repeating his favourite vprsc 
in “Forget thee I never 1” The choir-master mak/?* a «])ecch 
to prove that harmony is “as necessary amono gMjtlomeji n» 
among gentlemen's voices/' and everybody shakes iiairJM all round. 
But the o<lde8t thing ia the vicar's aitwK) very that in |ho choir’s 
opinion hannony baa l>ecn disturbed by nobody but hirnsvlf, au4l 
tnat it is only in a spirit of forgiveoess and sell-«ncrific4' that they 
♦aie quaffing his champagne. 

16 tMiDf for comfort to the offertories, buttb*? increw. in Ijib 
oifortorkkis met a crowd ofexpeimni. Thepars^m liud^ that 
an unpaid choir is sdmost as expensive a luxury ua a paid 
®hn edit fld his boys has tripled. Surplices are not nwle or 
ienk efoan for notiiing. Tho appearance of the chenr in the 
kvinge a eaiMterii bill for choir-stalls. Then comes a 
BovolWe for ^pointed psoltcw 'andservice- 
jj^ vv y Mtf # 4i^ in with a little bill for “new 
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aod politeW tngffusitt tbol tW loeretflu of work muai 
U mot by fkxiae in sakiy. Ilio« organ bowovor •u&i 0 !ii; 
for plain sinpog, becomoo-wkaezy and xneakitriiut wbon called on 
for voluntariee and ocoompanimeEta* Bat tbe vkar has no sooner 
drained bte pookot tot now boBowe and n new swell, than be is* 
called on to traaefar it bodUy from tbe gallery to the cboif . The 
chor^ curate, agreeableae- be is^ is uaoleee in ** flirt Alley/' and it b 
]Doi|uisite todoublethodexical staff in order to provide for tlhospiritual 
necessities of tiie parieb at large. The parson looks a littls grim 
vbvn a load of debt is aidad to* the jpowls of his parisbiouere and 
the worries of the cboir-vestrT^ Sometimes be throws up the 
oardi hi despab, and falls back on a simple Denrlv Beloved.’* 
»Someti(^ he takes refuge in a ^Hlregoriaa choir.” The Grego* 
rinn obrnr is tbs lowest fonn of mu.4icfil life which bus yet h«^ 
discovered ; bat, like the lower forms of life in the animal worlds 
it requires little nutrimeut, and has a wonderful vitality. Any 
Toioo will dn for it, if tho voice is loud enou^^li ; and kn<)\vied;.'e <if 
muoie is useless in the face of a notatinu wlu^re four lines and 
squnre^bsaded crutebeta oro equally pictun^squA and uuiritelligiblo. 
^Vil notion of time is op<}uW abandoned, luui tune resolves itseli' 
into a wild and formlei»s howl at tim dose d ( ach veif^irle. There 
10 a large op|iortiinitv for ‘Mrce singing,” of which tho gi-ootVs 
bor ono the milliners opprenliuos gjitdly uvnil t he nisei Tho 

dloct perhaps is more curious than pleasant; but then thecostde 
very little. There is always a volunteer orgiiiiirtt, who, as he cannot 
quite read his notes, is anxious to play variations,” ami varia- 
tions” arc Hupposed to ho the proper acconipnuiiiient fotiregorisii 
tones. As them l.s no sort of melody in thu introite and vorsiclsM, 
tiu) shy^ curate has no great fear of going either riglit or wrong. 
Ah a rii^c, the young fellows in the choir are tiuuoughiy satished 
with tbeniMolves and their stentoriati extortions. But if my Ifltlo 
btoriu rises tho rouujily is cosy. Walk ’em, sir,” replied a 
uagacioua churcli warden, wheu consulted by Ins parson how to 
iipponso a Qrsgorinu choir, ” and if they’re still stubboiTi, walk 
’oia more.” Tlie one iufiiUibla Kpuciiic in fact against perinauuut 
(lisconfhnt is a proeesrtiou. To puce slowly up and down uu aisle 
with hands claspiul befoi's them to the vagiui and htlul sounds of 
nu ** ancient byirui,’’ isn temptation which Gregorian choirsi liod 
it inypocwible to roHist. If a nbort proccHsion foils, it is eiisy to 
ivy a long one. Mutineers who have held out ngaiust a single 
turn up the aisle have been known to give way ensily before 
tlioy hod boon fairly walked round the Ixicly of the chorcb. It is 
true that the remedy is a shmle ridiculous, but a wise vicar will 
wujli gravely in tlio rear, and us ho sc^es uofvce spi*eading over the 
vaiiR before him, will pocket the ridicule. A far liarder thing 
is to pocket tho muriturioua exertions of tho choir itsolf. But at 
the momeut of ltetfn<tst musical suUering it is still p(»ssiblo for the 
parson to sneriiico his own iustincis t'o tho histe of tho public, and 
10 conmtulate himself that tho Ohurcb baa discovered a now 
liilwarK in tbo V^oluntary Cboir. 


J rilE SIAVINOS OF THE PEOPLE. 

I ^OREIONKRS who write books about UngJish ways of lifo 
.nhiiost invariably express their astoni&lniieut at the waste- 
fulness and extravagance which they observe among all classes of 
our oountrymon, and (^specially among the lalxjuring population. 
An ordiour}' middlo-class man or artisan in Fiance or Germany 
would be miserable unless he arranged his e.\pendituro so that 
there should bo a safe margin be twocu what ho spent luid what he 
on rued, lie feels bound to make provisiou, not only for his own 
old age, but for bis ohlldrou, so that they may get a good start in 
the World, that his girls may have a dowry, however small, and 
liiH sous a liltle sum to help them in business. Iiideod he pro- 
bubly expects, if things have gone at all wcU with him. that 
he will himself be able to give up work before ho is incapacitated 
by t)io iiiiiriiiities of ago. It must be acknowledged tliat is 
I'lu^hind buch providonce is rare. An Euglishiuau of the same 
rnnlv, as n rule, sticlfs to hia work as long as he is able, makes as 
much inoucv HH he can, and spends it as fast as he uiakos it At 
the most, he tins perhaps subscribed to somo Society which will 
support him wluui he is actuiiliy disabled by sickness, accident, or 
advancing yctus, or ho has made suuie little oasusance for his family 
rest ho is (hspendoiit on his earnings 
woek by week, niid his children must shift for thomsslves as ha 
did betore thorn. An Knglisli shopkeeper^ dork, or meeboBic 
would be equally nmax^d and amused iit the notion of saving um 
BO that at btty or thereabouta he might be able to retiro from wow 
on ft modest indt*pendeniM?. To a FiDnchman or German tbs 
habits of our >voilung olnssi'A scorn to involvo a double 'waste. 
There is, the wo^to of labour which might bo sparoiL and 
of time which might bo devoted to remise or reoieation. AiMlf 
next, there is tbo waste of money which is squandered on eva. 
Descent or doubtful enjoyment#, instead of being frugally la^ 
by in order to secure exemption from inbour and anxiety ia 
after life, aod to smooth the way of the young people^ Tbo 
extmvomuit spe^ugs of English working-men are at their boight 
in tbs households of the irou-puddlers, or of lir^t-cloas mmom 
dunug It brisk season, when four or dvo pounds a week aro UteraUv 
•tltdllow^ in feasting aid disaipaaon ; but even lunoag the poorer 
ikiilo ans fiosaUnUtias of ecotmuy which are apt to be iunmed. 

is dm tto^itreme wieiXw 

a1ib»io| of iHir ymukito^ in the lowm sod in the ooimt^ 

impioTethoir condition mM 


be wslemned ai i step tdwasdk naTtMhiy Edwt it tk otm m 
nntienidaDaiidiliKdi.siisifddnng^ itwjrbto^ifeolffed^liQWi^ 
whithes n rise in. vsg<% bowteer g»sd: iis ilMi^.wisoU bo mum 
tlnm a temporary psdlistivo, cudess; uponmmsBifci bm obango m 
the impHmident and redd^ habste of, dbe pmiho Wbidevat 
stimulstae tbsir indepeadenea and ssif — i ps eb wiib bO » caki^ltt 
this rsHpeet ; bal to exdwnm depeodmao on am eioplefcrfer tfto 
slavery of Union is atf tos bmt o smalk aid.' i 
vnntagow Genuine indopendonce la to be femdonTy iithoss ksbitt 
of tlttift and frugBlity which providii for tike fettina «• woQ ai 
for the presciu,. aod Secure a safe rnargb betweea exfinittiuro and 
ennijiigs. , 

It would of course be absivd to bfeme tho woridsg dassee im 
.if improvicleoeo were oxcliimoly tboir fenli. Their wastofuliBsat 
and axtravaguuco oio mainly the prodnet of ainihm haUtt ataoDg' 
other cltts#oe, from wh 4 ) 9 e superior eduoalion otid ex^htenniant 
a better G.xuuip]e might rcfi^onabfy be expocteiL A 8 iin|der modk’ 
of life, abetter umleratAndiiig of what^Uticai eeomnits in«as 
when they talk of roproductin) expeoditnre, Msong tks upper and 
iiiiddlo would bavo its effect upon thoeei below tbsank 

IWhiipN the btN*t way to encourage people to levs within tbehr 
meanti is to provide fecilittus for the swfe and jproiitabfe mvestment 
of their saviugn. Llow fer it is expcnlient' toat the State should' 
make this its hiisiues.sk (lirectly is a quoistioii on which opiitkoa 
differ ; but it will at Icayt bo adiiiiitaa that tlis State, if it inter**^ 
feres at all, U btmnd to take cam tlwt its ioteiferciice' shall not, on 
the one hand, obstruct voluntary enterprise, or, on the other hand, 
convey a falMi imprea^on ns to the respoinibility of the^ State for 
the security of the specnilations which it takes under its super* 
tision. Hence the iinporlaoce of tlia qutt»tion.<i which ore now 
lM*irig invmii;:ntcd by the Rovol Obmmissioii on P'rtendly and 
Bsnstlt Building .Societies. The Comanisfionein have not yet 
published tbo evideiii's wliich they have collected in regard to tlis 
winking of the FricMiilly Hnctetics; but there citu bo uttla don^ 
that a large number of these associations aro in every precarious, 
and some of tliuni in an absolutely iosolveut, condition, and that 
the working cla'^Kcs have been induced to part with tbeitsaviiiffS*— 
in the nggrogato on enormons sum— to ignorant or unsorupmous 
speculators, who Imvo been trading on the Government certificate 
that was supposed to guarantee the iiimnchil soondneM of the 
Socif'tios to which it wai grunted. In pthnt of feet, Uie lisgistrar 
certified merely that there wits- nothing iiit'gid in the mles which 
W approved ; but be had no authority to spvuk ns an aotuarv,or to 
investigate the financial constitution of the SooiorisB wbion came 
bofuru him. In many instances Friendly Societies are based on false 
actuarial calculation# that must nvcossarily bring thorn te ruin, the 
rate of smbscripti one which thovrequire atdilferuDt ages being insinffi- 
cientto meet the liabilitiqs which will subsequently arise ; in other 
cases the cost of management eats tm the revenues^ or perhaps Ihe 
managers cook the accounts and pocKettbsplundsf. It is obvious 
that tho longer these rotten or fraudnlent assooiattnns aie flowed 
to exist tho more numerous will bo the list of victims, and the 
greater will be tlie injury iollicted on a doss of the commavity 
who oil every ground aro entitled to sympathy and protection. At 
the Kamo tiua\ it is natural that there should be strong interests 
opposed to a thorough investigation which must end iu an expo* 
sure of insolvency, and poaribiy of malprnctioee into the banpris. 
There aro the people who ore now making a good thing fer tbem* 
Hohes out of speculations which would instantly ooUanss if the 
light were let in upon them, and who perhaps may also We move 
to dread than a mure loss oi income; then there are theineiiifeara 
who trust that their Society will at least last their time, and wlm 
would prefer to have the dslogopostpo'bsd for the benefit of the nest 
geoeraiion ; and there is also • good deal of false pridemd pervene 
jealousy op the part of tho working classes, wboarsnotinaiimWd 
to resent any interference with tbotr concerns as invidiomi, it not 
oppeeastve. Now that the CoAmissionere ask for farther powers to 
push their ioqukiee to the bottom, we may expect to find an oah- 
cry mised ngakrat tbo proposed inquisition* <*Wo have had/* 
they tell i», oocnsioDslly to reeeive evidence of widdi, we 
fiEr^none of those who heard it could doubt the doWWrattt fehs ^ 
nses \ w<e have failed in many cases to elicit that which ws believe 
woidd have been im)HMrtant; and we have been fiempeUed to l^ve 
almost untouched a whole line of inquiry ”—a» to bnrial dubs and 
their infliwiuto on iufonticidefor the sake of fees, we suppose^^^of' 
which the evideuce of Mr. AsptnelL the Oovomr for Idvecpbd, 
may ahow the significance, but which,, as invohriiig eriim^ 
chaigM^ could not be adsqniite)|f carried out without pewere of^ 
coaspultion and. powers of mdemnity/* It isdne to the woridw 
classes^ aewell as. to justica> that these inqu^es dtpnld imi he 
broken off in this ntsmasn 

For the pcesenl the Goaunraoneni' b«re ooniliied tlMiMe|idi»^> 
to fire snhjeei of Building Seewtie^ which era eepparfei 
middle, aew«tt< aa by the working, cltmaai TIfeie is te 

fear that tfewe may be Ynsoundneis in ssAe4>r tie eniwidlliufe 1>r 
thb kind, ivhate the boevewed ciipitnl feexeanucwfe pnmfi^ te 
spcQsnoAMtnf and there oan he nedsitht ifeat^theiedi AspiloQe 
ineoagih^heaween the operatfonaorf Awt^orihaseSbidiltifit^ 
tin laeraeitiinw ataudn The Sadetfes have, in illafemdin onfe 
grown thd Imm Instead oft hdagr satiaB lohd^ ftiailltnm fi 
aasiiti vfNnfelDgHweiit in tin contigictfon of i 
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WPfa oo o^ «»r(9i0o idviiMift wr ift^mkpoot, wl m 
^ teow of mm ttea UiOO^^Mol Ofte Sooiolgr hm 
,^T9poammbm9,maiUm io»poo« «ad«> oo. 'Thm Imoam 
ff m •tbtm €o9im k wmr m nwlUon wd m> bd£ So gmt 
ik mo^ooiMnioe of tlio fdblie h Ibm onkmiiiftihot'awj^f 
Imiii am wduflod iheWo of iotemit to four^ md mn mm, 
mt jnnkin okkr-to tko^ tke iofliK of dnoiik wbidbi oUU oom 
mmhug in. in waons di^tnoto tbo bnnko dud It dlffionlt to 
•compete with them. We lieor of eiii|^e edveoeani net only tf 
tho«Muidi( hat of twenty end thirty thomeodfMiuiidAi hewfr mode 
Sy Btiildiug: Sooiothw, oometiiiue on the aectirity of aulU nod 
factocieef end tbeie mme to he-no doobt that tht^ here beomae 
do n l«i(»cnteatiiBildlw»cdeiB other li«od» 

tint OoBumtsienert mpoft that tiie Sooietke eliil do baeinew 
mmh with the weeUng cletoo% or with e dees only §Uttbtfy 
mpmot te them in etelion. In fiLtmiugham, in Aebton- 
iniaor-i^yite, end elaewtiere, they hvfo greatly eneounged the 
nenWimtioD of bauaee for the woihing ntid lower middle c la m ot. 
The atatirtitie of these Soeiettea show that, notwitfaetaading 
cur reputiatiim for improvideoee, there ia yearly an 

enoNnooB anm in the shape of earings seeking a mib invest- 
ment ; and alio that the poople oanuot he aaid to be ahogether 
dHcmd from the soil when we hod that they are, through 
the Building Sooieties, in poaaesBiou of land equal to the area of 
several csvntaeM, ae ownora, lessees, or mortgages^ It U evident 
from the opnratioDs of these msaootatkna that there is no didiculty 
In 'purohsBiug li^ or amall estates, if a audicietit piieo is ofi'erea. 
The^usidioa bsiim whether the Building t;>ocietuM should be cut 
down to fit the law, or the Isw expauded so ss to adapt it to 
their developed oonditaoii, the Commiasiouem recommend that the 
latter eltonistivo should be fallowed. They thisk tliat the 
exemption of stamp duty on mortgages should be limited to 
eecunties fbr sums not exceeding zo^. ; that the privilege of 
priority imnst the estates oi* dooesiwd debtors should m abolished ; 
that the borrowing powers should be Umit(3d to Iwo^diiirdB of tlie 
total value of the amounts for the time being secared on mort- 
gsge; that the system of renistratioii should be improved so ss to 
eecnre uiufcnnhy, and to allow of n discretion ns to oortify ii^ ; 
and that some other uiodilications should be made in the existing 
law. Building fkideties will, on the whole, ^iu rather thau lose 
hy these changes, sad all donbts as to their positiou will be re- 
moved. 
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MODKEN PKOPHECfES. 

W S celled attention about a twelvemonth ago to a little work 
of Dr. Dbllinger^s ou Ihrophecies of tbo ChrirttiHU 
mnging from the ihrat ages of the Ohui^ to tho Uclbrmstioit. 
But it must not be supposed that the passion for pe<<riug curiously 
into the fat me, whKrh eeeuis to be an liiersilicsble instinct of 
humanity, has died out since then, or that tho demand has ceased to 
create a supply. Tho second-sight of which Sir Welter Scott 
has told us so much, sod many of the best authenticated dreamH 
and ghost stories — only that unfortunately they always reach ua 
at second hand — boar witness tq the porsistcBt desire of nuuikind 
to pierce the veil, and to their robust faith, in spite of all funner 
di^ppointmejits, in tho ]K)wnhility of gratifying it. Indeed the 
very use of the word prophet,^' which lias come in ordinary 
apprehension tp bo simply identified with seer, or Joretollsr of the 
future, is s simuficsnt iimioAtion of this. In Latin tho same word 
is employed lor pro she t and poet, and tlie Greek toriii 
SO latgety employed in (he l^tuariat and the New Testament, 
does not strk^y speaking, mean a Ibretelier of condog events at 



give AS its JMew Testament sense **an interpreter 
Boriptore, a proaohcff.'* This is also, of course, its Old Testa- 
ment sanse. Tho Jewish IVophats were the iuterprelori of 
God*a will, or preachers to the people; their predictive or pro- 
phetic luBOtbiCi, as we have come to limit the sense of the word, 
was entuely soboniuiate to this. Whou Dr. Newman stylod oao 
af his eariy Ax^Kcaa woika L$ctmtt$ m tk BntpkdM Offiae af 
iha Ckmroky ho was as accutale as he always is in his choice ef 
language. But we make not the least doum that nine- teotk of 
ordhnaiy Chrietiana,and .probeUy agood many Chriatian ministers, 
if they were .aked who the PropSete wum, would reply at once, 
widiout any heritotimi, that they vans penons who foietold future 
events; so eomplttelj has that <»e inmdeat of the fonotiim which 
^^eydiachaij^m the Jewish ousted all the test Irqm the 

pcpiiUr mind. And the aoormous irndtudicatiaD of the prophets 
cf&alwlio ^ wlihoae iBOUtkdadticed^^«--tha(is, predicte^^ 

who do not seem to Wo.gMa^y son- 
esmml tiMaaidvee aboat any taneal or yaitaal insfasEdi%-dtowf 
itodthUenMidadeadmatodrii^ oCeeiabyimwieaaa 

We katwolmen^ that thekmaaef 
mmrn inti 19 at the ItefoMiii^ while them m, mrnmmf 
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aMspMdwitoitkaewinipossibktosgy--4^ tether 
ticmieia, Aeeisr<Befr ^hte,tbiee jpeat Kiage^wliQm the tmnf 
Comepondeat the other day q^oSied aa tho Cmr, the Khm of 
Ih^riaidyaadaQoaomn Prm<»- H M m to be eonveited to Oatboliemy 
and two Mandvatioimelio are to amhim thetm iiuth. This 
is indeed a terourite topic of these letar ateia, and a fiunous 
virion, eaid to have been rrioted by Bdword She Contesov on 
his deathbed, is interpreted in the seme sense. He saw, we ate 
told, a green tree, representbg iilnglaad, out down end moved to 
a distance of thm mrlonga 6^ its own root, after which it was 
repkoed. This ia drained to refer to the separation of finnlaad 
from Oatholio unity ior the apace of three oenturies, and tosre- 
fere to point to its speedy oonverrion. BtUl more ekboraie 
was the prophecy of Bt. UUdogarde, who lived in the twelfth 
century, and foretold that in distant ages the Ohri toh m 
nations would very generally depart from the fear of Qed, vmrs 
would increase andbeoome moroaestructiv^viuitmuldtttdetwould 
periah by the sword, and many cities be mastroyed ; but, at last, 
manldiur, purified thrmigb heavy tribulationa, would return to the 

E nctico or tlu3 laws of lloly Church.” The lacgnage, as so oftau 
appsus in such rastsa, is suificiently vague, but it no doubt lends 
itself readily to the antecedouta and outbr^ of the Eefemialioa 
aud tho religious wars which followed in itawako. The psepbetBSS 
g(.»es on to describe tho leigu of xightaousneM and peaoe which 
shall follow the repon lance of the nations and usher in the Second 
Advent, partly in language derived from Isaiah, and the oonver- 
sion of the Jews. A century aud a half later St. Gertrude oxp 
patiated in more geuend toruis on tho glory reserved for the fetter 
^ys of the Ohurob. Far more explicit are the predictions of the 
hermit Hai'tholomew Hohshauser, neaeer our own day, who fore- 
told in detail tho rouiiion of Greeks and Laiins, tho retiim of 
England and Germany to Catholic unity, the fall of the Turkish 
Empire, and that all idolatry and unltolief shall be rooted out, 
and the nations enjoy a general peace, while all arts and aoieaoes 
shall be brought to norfectiem, and the pruimses of the inapUed 
Prophets of the Old Testament reoeivo their full aocompliahnmt” 
There are strange stories of predictions of the kind cumut in 
our own days. Our readers may like to have one epecimsn. We 
extract it from a work published some years ago by a Homan 
Catholic gDntloinan who ia still living, lie was ^veiling iu 
Woles at the time, and, in the course of couveraaiion wiUi tho 
priest at whose ciiauel he hod been hoaring mass, asked him 
whether ho thought England would eversgsinl^ome CathoUot— 

1‘ho gtKkd prhvt said with nmeh ssrnfMtnais that be Mlsvsd It weald. 
And ho atldwi a must rvmarksbla history the! tuided le eonllrm bis opfokti. 
Atioiit a hundrsci and fiOy ynars tktrorn that tltno th<*re was a sslalty 
Csthulk* f(fir<ivii«T in tli»t very town, wlm wet a man of «x(raordinaiT virtue 
and prayer ) indmMl liia llfo wan oner ('outinoad prayer, and next to ale Own 
8niicti(i''ation iiu olijM t urcuphwt no prvoiinunt a phior in hU multiplied potl- 
tiona to tho llirrmo of grace aa the retoni of hia own dear ooiiutry Kngisnd 
to tin; unity of tho i.'atlioii(: (Church. One immdng, ihrei? years before his 
happy diittlk, he bad n-jvivml llu; holy uoiiiniuiiiou, snil all at once he was 
rapt in apirii. and whom in the, seonmicnt of 11 ts love he had just 
riKTclvad, monifeaU'd liirnfolf to Ills humble wrvant, and wHli s sweet end 
grocioiis aa|v>ci anhl to him, ** My wm, I have hean) your pra}wr so ofieu 
poured out before me ; 1 will have mercy upon Kngfand.'* At thiM wevdSf 
the poor garclmer, ovcii*whelro(d with gfstUude, sxdsitiHid : ** When. Lsvd, 
oh I when ? " ** Jh'oi now',” repllfil our Haviour ( ** but when Knglsnd ahall 
build aa nuay olutrolwe as abe dsauoyed at the ohsogie of xriigi<Hi,ssd when 
she ■boll rceioio and beautify the rcinSioder.'' 

The Barrator of the talc proceeds to quote a ooiiiamporary auBior- 
ity — he wu writing in 11157 — ^to the efiect that about three thou- 
hisud churches have been restored and nearly two ihoussiui new 
^ ohurebes built in Great Britain during the piesent oantury, and 
he eoasideri that there is mysteskuia sefetmo betwsso the feels 
and the prediction.” 

The prophocies we have mtotionad ubiefty coBoem (he fortunes 
of the Chittch, and indeed there are few of the mediieval pre- 
dictions, many of which emanated from mmiks and nuns, which 
have not a religious bearing, though they often indode poUtioal 
references also, and aspedally where Borne, tho home tioUi of an 
eccfeiiaatioAl ^ a civil secular sovereignty, ia concerned. There 
are also many vaiiotiisBons about Paris, which was looked on 
as (be second centre of Larin Christendom, and these seem still 
to he eaoxtifig a perceptible iaflaeaee, if we asay credit recent 
elaUimente aa to persoBagee of hig^ imiiy in France who hold 
aloof from the capital at this momaBt from dread of bring in- 
volved in its imminent destruction. Brill moro frequent, ss is 
oatursl, are the predicrions about Aaliahriat, who, according to 
some amhoririeq ia to he bom of (he anion 'between a Jew and a 
Jfiahomolan, It would ho toteieiilfegtoesaniino how fer maoy 
lao d ef n and Christian ptopheoicf may be traoed to a 
eoarco. The Ghriatiaa aped^ti of the early centuries, as is well 
^JoBOvn, invaririife leeomkM a gtottfee prophetic eleaieat in 
ft(|gsmisw.uM weUas in Jadaisni, md boldly appealed to it. And 
JKsepdeiMBsiate ee ** Chiistiaadto is the end to Mtiioh all de- 

^ wohq i ms d f of the jSigioui eenapiousBsii t uee st st ily tend^/' 

mmfuagtjnmtdrniaingn). Bat then he also ateits feat, with 

ArihlMcfilfirith^ ridU, ftey«Mide Wt; 
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Triamedatna or the Egyptian Thoth ; and it feeiiii that Christian 
as well as Jewish writers freely inteipolated the SibyUinic oracles 
themselves. Celsus at least publicly reproached them with doing 
so, and Origen could only answer that the earlier Sibylline 
writings wore also full of interpolations. The tendency to fabri- 
cate predictions and the tendency to credit them, which necessarily 
react on one another, spring in fact from a common source. It is 
oasy to classify the prophets and their disciples as knaves and 
fools, and a generation or two ago such a rough and ready classi- 
fication would have passed current in educated society as exhaus- 
tive. There are no doubt still persona who regard Swedenborg 
and Joanna Southoott as mere vulgar impostors, and their followers, 
past or present, as idiots or stark mad. But psychology and history 
alike rebel against this process of coarse rationalizing. It is very 
doubtful if any impostor ever gained a following who was not at 
least half an enthusiast, and it is certain that nine-tenths of the fol- 
lowers in such cases are much more of enthusiasts than of fools. 
The feverish hankering after n knowledgf3 of futurity may be as 
irrational os tho ready credence accorded to any one who offers to 
satisfy it is often purely superstitious, hut denunciation will do 
little to dispel a curiosity which repeated disappointmeut seems 
wholly powerless to diminish. It wus just as uorca'^onable 
to feel nn exceptional dread about the result of the I’rince 
of Wales’s illness on the anniversary of his father’s death, 
and an exceptional 'sense of hopefulness when the day was 
over ; yet wo suspect that not one in ten even of the edu- 
cated clnssos was altogether exempt from such a feeling, and 
we should be nuite prepared to loiirn that it was shared by the 
lloyal Family tnemseivos. How many porsoim are there of sound 
digestion anu well-stored mind, and not exclusively ladies, who 
will never, if they can help it, shirt on a journey on a Friday or 
sit down thirteen to dinner I Yet this is much more irrational 
than to attach some weight to a prediction, not in itself absurd, 
-coming from a man of apparently saiutly character who hoUeves 
himself to bo inspired from above. And belief is of course more 
natural, though nut therefore more reasonable, when the prophecy 
happens to jump with a surmise or a wish of our own. Archbishop 
Laud was not perhaps a wise politician ; but he was certainly very 
far indeed from being a visionary or a fbol : yet ho attached what 
now seems to us a ridiculous imjiortance to liis dreams, and was not 
ashamed to avow it. It is the privilege of a well-regulated mind to 
regard all such nmttors with a lofty indilfereuce, but wo are not 
sure that tho privilege may not bo too dearly purchosod. Man is 
not ^nly ** a rational nnimaV’ as the logic manuals tell us, and 
according to tho deduction drawn by the same authorities, *^a 
cooking animal,'’ hut he also possesses what Bishop Butler rather 
unceremoniously designates **the froward and delusive faculty" 
of imagination, which plays to the full ns important a part in tho 
mental development of most iiion o.s the reason. And os long ns 
that delusive faculty" holds its place, there will always bo 
'plenty of men nud women, who ore neither knaves nor fools, so 
organized os to have a capacity for seeing visions nud dreaming 
dreams, and a vastly greater number eager to listen to their tale, 
and more than half indiuod to believe it. 


THE MARTYRED HORRY. 


I NCIDENTS ocrnsionally occur which make one wonder how 
much longer tho criminal law will bear the strain of that 
sickly sentiment and morbid sytiipathy with criminals which seems 
to bo continually on the increase, what with the mad doctors 
on tho one Laud, and tho madder philanthropists on the other, it 
appears to he becoming continually inoi'o diflicult to get the law 
eiiU»rced. A French writer, discussing a proposal to aholtsb capital 
puni.diments, remarked that bo thought it was an excellent idea, but 
It was for the murderers to set the example — Abolissons la pe}n» 
do inert, mais que mossiours les assassins commencont." It is a 
curuiuM trait of modern philanthropy that its fullest sympathy and 
most alluctionate attentions should be devoted to those who prey 
upon and destroy their species. There seems to be a considerablo 
body of people who. when a man kills another, yearn over tho 
murderer oh tho hapless victim of an accidental misfortune. They 
compete witli each other iu their oiForts to persuade him not to 
•distress hiniBolf too much ab«mt it, aud strain every nerve to render 
the foruinlitios of justice as mild and innocuous as possible. A 
few weeks ago a youutj man named Lennard was sentenced to 
death for tin* miu-dor ot another man. He was recommended to 
mor^ on account of his youth, but the Home Secretoir, having 
carefully inquii'od into the matter, and consulted with tne judge, 
decided that the law ought to take its course. One of the members 
for Leeds took up tho case, and the Home Secretary reconsidered 
the question, but adhered to his former view. Cpon this Mr. 
Wbeelhouse went to the Rev. E. Jackson of St. James's, and 
airged him to send by telegraph a I'omoiistrance against the 
impending e.tecution." Mr. Jackson did so, and the mult 
was that the Home Secretary immodintoly telegraphed back 
that he had determined to re|>rievo Lennard, Thus a de- 
icision which hod been ^ deliberately formed after mature 
considerathm and consultation with the proper authorities was 
wdftdntwn by the Home Secretary, on the eve of the execu* 
tlon^ mmly because he happened to receive a telegram (mm a 
i.ciUlgylUMm Sluing that he thought it a pity the man should be 
' ' Alt emiamit dignitary of the Chuich once signed a 

... — that & life of a girl who had murdend 

i. , 


her mother under ciienfflstaiieee of peeidiar atmetty tboaH be 
spared, and the reaaDn he gave wee that he thought the movderdae 
would make an excellent Sunday Schoed te«£er. We do not 
know what Lennud's gifts may be in that way ; but if it is to be 
understood that aqiitsf sentences are to be ceaceDed whenever a 
murderer can get a tender-hearted clergyman to emid a shilling 
telegram on his behalf to the Home Semta^, we ere afraid veiy 
few sentences of that nature will be carried into execution. Even 
Madlle. Dixblanc need not despair ; if she only shows heieelf to 
be sufficiently edified by the new views of life presented to her 
mind since she locked up her mistress's body in the coal oellar, 
and especially by the exhortations of the gaol chaplain, she will 
find herself an oojoct of more affectionate interest and guidiing ad- 
miration than she could ever have expected had she refrained from 
strangling her employer. A straw will break the camel's bade, 
and poor Mr. Bruce no doubt felt in Lennord's case that the pdiit 
had been reached at which be could no Ic^er endure Uie preieure 
that was brought to bear upon him. It is obvious, however, that 
this is not the way to maintain the dignity of the law and the 
confidence of the public iu its adn^stration. 

It is difficult to say whether it is more demoralizing that mur- 
derers should be reprieved in order to gratify weak-minded bui^- 
btidies whose hearts are as soft as their hoods, or that the law 
should take its course in order that the victims may be afterwards 
glorified as ** martyrs." A demonstration " has lately taken 
place at Burslem in Staftbrdshiro wliieh illustrates iu a remarkable 
manner the state of mind into which it js possible for people to 
work themselves when they once give wny to false sentiment and 
maudlin tenderness. It is stated in the local papers that about 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred of the inhabitants walked in 

f irocession to tho pansh church ** to show their appredarion of the 
ate W. F. Horry," and a funeral sermon was “ kindly preached " 
by the rector. The streets through which the procession passed 
were thronged with thousands of people. The church was also 
crowded with a respectable congregatioD, many shed tears, and the 
preacher himself was ^'almost choked with emotion." A funeral cord 
was issued, Sucred to the Memory of William Frederick Horry,” 
&c.. winding up with a statement that Horry was held in the 
hignest respect at Burslem for bis ” sterling qualities," that he 
died AS A man, a Christian, and a martyr," and ** was more sinned 
against than sinning — peace bo to his manes 1 " Any one who 
happened to read tho account of these proceedings witnout being 
acQuainted with the late Mr. W. F. Horry’s caitier would natu- 
rally bo led to the conclusion that he hod perished in some noble 
act of heroism and self-sacrifice for the good of mankind; he might 
perhaps have been a missionary bishop murdered by savages, a 
village Hampden who had succumbed to local persecution^ a 
dauntless physician who hod fallen a prey to the pestilence against 
which be was contending. There ore many respectable per- 
sons who are not honoured with the highest respect of 
their fellow- townsmen, and it is reasonable to suppose that this 
is reserved for a very high type of character. A candid 
inquirer whoso curiosity had boon aroused by these encomiumi^ 
and who had observed that reference was made to a rocont trial, 
would naturally turn to the reports of the trial which appeared 
in the uewspopers to see whether they threw any light on the 
subject. lie would then learn that Horry once kept a tavern in 
Burslem and married the barmaid. Last year, however, his 
wife, of whom he was violently jealous, left him and sought 
his father’s protection. She wus living at his father’s house 
at Boston in January last when Horry sought an interview 
with her. Ho went armed with a five-chambered revolver, 
and when her back was turned, os she led the way from one 
room to another, he shot her dead. He had purchased the pistol 
two days jpreviously, all the chambers were loaded, and there 
was no doubt tliat the crime was deliberate and premeditatad. 
It was stated that Horry had been in the habit of drinking to 
excess. Two or three years ago be bad more than one attack 
of deUnttm tremens, and since then he had been frequently ob- 
served to bo excited and wild in manner. It was also remarlisd 
that he drank deeply, and that ” he was shaky " and bad twitch- 
ings of the mouth and other marks of a confirmed drunkard. 
After the murder he was offered a little brandy, but be refused 
saying, ** No, I have had enough of that ; I have been drank on it 
for the last six weeks." He had told his brother that bis wife ' 
had been unfaithful, and had mentioned different names in cem- 
nexion with the matter. He hod also consulted ajawjer with a 
view to taking proceedings in the Divorce Court Iba only 
defence set up for him by his counsel was that by drinkii^ 
and jealousy be was so overpowered as to be unab]» to con- 
trol his actions. Dr. Take’s theory of a paroxysm of moitvo” 
had not yet been invented, or we should no dot^ have 
heard of it in this instance. Mr, Justice Quaiiif wl^ tried riM 
case, remarked that it was a very painful one, but the jmey weM 
bound to see that the law woa vindicated, and eocie^ piOteeUiL 
It was probable, he added, that Horry was convinced of nie 
Infideli^, and it appeared that be was in tbe heldt ol drink^ j 
but jealousy and drunkenneBe were no excuse* Wlmn tlm ji^ 
recurbed a verdict of guilty, the juto erid that it wis impOiilile 
the;^ could arrive at any other coDmueioiL Heeiy weaeenteiieed 
to oeothi and in this insiaiiee the eentebee was oaimed OjUit , • \ 

Itappeor^ therefors^ that the ^Okrittiati vtilM 

Piudeiii cherishes ^'thebUbedl lespeet*^ whkjhit hi ^ 
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Hither il ymt ffimiimdi his atoiT, aiid gift ii» poor emUB the 
■heter of hitroof. Ena liaoml^dmtUompUoiiaifm well 
fouadodi It need hoidlj be pointed out that Horry dtouM ban 
bed noomee to the Divorce Courts ead aot to dreAtnnai end 
that then ia ioma danm in encounging the idea that a man 
who aoapeM hie wife has a right to shoot her. From the report 
of the tnal we tiim to the ractor'a sermon for an explanation of 
Horry^i dainui to thejmfonnd respect and admtmtion of his 
towMnen aa a model Onristian. The sermon was on the text^ 
** Eeil pmnth sinners, bat to the righteous good shall be re- 
paid ^ report leaves us in some doubt whether, in the 
reoior*s ophuon. the murderer was to be classed among the sin* 
^ nexa or among the rigbteoua In one passage Iforry is spoicen of as 
an ^'ins^ment made use of by Heaven to stay the progress of one 
of the sinnera*' If these words mean anything, they would seem 
to imply that Hony was an agent of Providence, and that he was 
hanged for fulfilling a divine mandate to kill his wife. It will 
peihaps be thought that it is lust os well there should be what 
the rector calls human law" to aiaoouxago murder, when language 
of this kind is used from the pulpit in regard to a cowardly and 
atrocimis crime. What seems to have impressed the rector most 
Hivourably with regard to Horry was tne good end he made. 
Those, he observed, who had been the comrades and boon com- 
panions of the murderer would never have expected from him a 
nomily on sin and its penalties. We are led to supposQ that the 
production of this homily was the end which Provideuco had in 
view in UAng Horry ns an instrument of murder. Hut if the wife 
had not been unfaithful, Horry would not have killed her, and if 
the ** human law " bod not taken him in bond with a view 
to hanging him, he would not have had the opportunity of 
compo&g his homily in the condemned cell ; so that wo have, 
according to this theory, two sins and the sacrifice of a couple of 
lives in order that this wretched creatiiro might indite the poor 
canting egotistical fustian of his last speech and conre.'^sion. The 
impression which soeius to have been left on the minds of the con- 
gregation is shown by a letter which a person who was present 
nas addressed to ono of the locid papers, asserting that Horry, by 
bis repentance and the manner in which he expiated his sins, has 
afforded an ezanmlo by which many will bo benefited." It is to 
be hoped that IloriT*s example will not be folloAved too closely, 
and that it will not ne assumed to bo necessary for n man to druik 
himself into a state of delirium and then to kill his wife in order 
that he may become a model Christian, and edify the world, For 
, our own part we cannot suy that Horry's ond appears to us to be 
altogether of an edifying character. On the contrary, there is some- 
thiim shocking in the arrogant confidence amyauuty self-conceit 
of the poor wretch in quitting this world, hroni the beginning 
to the end of tho long letter in which he expresses what ho calls 
his modest Christian faith," there is nothing more than a casual 
allusion to the poor woman whom he mtirdered, and to repontanro 
for his crime. He speaks as a saint might be supposiKl to do 
from an ominence of piety and goodness, looking down in sorrow 
the grovelling world below. He is sure of Heaven for him- 
self, but he recurs over and over again, in anything but a hopeful 
tone, to the probable destiny of his fatlier, who sided with his 
wife agaiiuit him. have been deeply sinned against and wron|^," 

he says. 1 poidon all who have unned agamst me, particularly 
fuj father." The bitterness of spirit thus betrays contrasts 
painfuJly with the pious texts and stereotyped exclamations of 
reliffious faith which till (be letter. The w'holc afiaur is a melan- 
choly example of tlie morbid state of mind into which moplo aru 
sometimes apt to fkll with regard to notorious criminals. The 
kdy who has been writing to the Tinuts to complain that women 
are tieaM like domestic /vr«« and that when a man kills bis wife 
^ thrusting her under the whoeb of a waggon he ^ets off with 
tnrae months’ bard labour, will perhaps be dis])osed to regard •the 
•demonstration in honour of Horry as another sign of the prevailing 
contempt for female life. It would certainly be difficult 
iipagine a more horiibly grotesque instance of pcmular canonisation 
than this glorification of a drunken innkeeper f<jr murdering his 
wife. 


HfSTOBT MADE TO ORDEB. 

'TTERT odd indeed are the things which ever and anon come 
V before os in the way of statements about the history of dis- 
tant timeii And espjudally odd do they become when men under- 
take the task of wriiii^ histoiy so aa to suit the requirements of 
theological partisanabip. In our Une of life examples drop in 
upon uilmm various, and sometinies unexpected, quarters. We 
tedlv know bow we came by a lecture on the Destiny of Chris* 
lian tUmub delivered in the Church of 8t Laurence O’Toole— » 
leandogly m Dublin— by the Very Bev. Monsigaer Moian, D.D., 
but base it ia before oa. Now, if Bfooaigiior Monn bad not 
thought good to run bis bead agaiiiit riie twelfth oentuty, we 
migltt m have greatly eoncened ourselves as to anything which 
It he might dioose *to lay about the Destiiry of Chitstian Borne. 
We were of couxae pxspittsd to find that a VoDSigiiorpmohiiig in 
tfoufdi of Si Laurence (yToole providea Chnstian Rome with 
s a dlftf^t dsstby firom any pm^ded te it by Dr. Oile^^ 
.if Jdoiwgiim Mono ohoofsito tahtabmit the twdfth eentusjr 
i; othm century » we Imve not a word m say aga^ 

.,,,_ stiBriie.eonven<i^ tndltfoii has jsie* 

VMM to higel^ He mar thathe chedem wBIh 

dietBridyna. Wekiiow Mtheman^l^^ 


whose eyec our owe Efwaid theSIxto tea yooog 
those in whose eym hels abfosssdaiid innoesotpiSudh. tM JmM 
Mer blessed or tigeir-eab at |^esaars| or, if ooeSklillKlit ^ 
two duuacters bo roUsd toguther in the form of B. lIgto-fuV* 
provided only that no imaginary actions axe attributed to bim and 
tibat none of his real aotlone axe wilftilly kspt out of sight We 
do not quarrel with the wortl^ diarist Auronard, who wrltos tha 
history of Alexander the $xth, boginntog each entry Mtk 
** SonctMmas Dominus noster," and under that hoed faithfully 
setting forth tho murders, adulteries, and pariuries that wore done 
that (toy. So we know how a Monsignor is oound to write in anj 
question about Popes and Emperors, Quelfs and Ghibelines. To 
be sure, in the English tongue the thing can be done only very feebly. 
No man can scold so vigorously in our cold Nortlmm tongue as can 
be done in ecelestostical Latin. To call people blessed and inuoeunt, 
or to call them knaves, fools, tiger-cubs, and such like, is a small 
matter compared with tho power of crowning either side with all 
tho several good and bad names which havo their oniiing in 
(Wuitis. So we are not greatly aroaied at tho way in which our 
Monsignor talks of Popes and Emperors sevorally. Nor are we 
much more amazed when writers who strive to do justice to both 
sides, in whoso eyes neither Popes nor Emperors arc e.r offivio 
either angels or devils, are spoken of as wnters in whom en- 
venomed hatred of the Holy See takes the place of hisbir}^" and 
by whom IftoU aro renroseuted, not as they really were, but as 
these writers would wish them to have been," 

This kind of talk reminds ono of a very ancient saying—** Ye 
take too much upon you, ye svaiis of Levi." A Monsignor may 
perhaps have some difficulty in understanding that tho Holy Beo 
IS not in everybv>dy's eyes the same all-important object whV'b it 
is in his own. An impartial historiau, who has learned that no 
sect or class ever had a monopoly either of go«)d or of evil, will 
certainly not look on tho Holy See with *• envenoininl hatred." 
He will* look on the i’apacy as an institution whiuh hiis played a 
most important part in tho world’s history, and whose Wiirklng 
has been so diffi*rent in dillerent ages that it cannot be nronoiincod 
to be either wholly good or wholly evil. From tho point of view 
of ]*higlish history he will pronounce tlie See of I(f)me to have 
been a great benofiu!lor in the sixth century, and on the whole an 
enemy in the thirteenth. - Yet even in tho thiriocntli century ho 
will not feel li purely ** envenomed hatred " against the power 
which gave us SUqihen T4iuigton. Hut wo can quite undor'^tnnd 
that to tho mind of a Monsigiior, to wdiom every act of every 
Pope, John the Twelfth, .Alexander the Sixth, and tho rest, is no 
doulu clothed with infallibility, such a calm way of balancing the 
good and evil of the Papmjy, just like tho good and o\d of 
anything else, may bear the look of envimomed hatred, it is 
iiioi'o important wmen the attempt to narrate facts impartinll)', 
to do juHtice to I’opo and (Vsar Hlike, is described as ‘Mepiesenl- 
ing facts, not as they really were, but os these writers would 
wish thorn to have been." 

Tho insttor on whioli Monsigiior Moran feels h«) troubled U tho 
Iii.Htnry of Fnnh’rick ItorbarosNn, and (‘specially his conduct with 
regard tho double cdectioii U\ tho I’spacy whicli followed tho 
death of P(ipe Hadrian the Fourth. It is a iualttu* too far removed 
from our ow'ii lime, and from any quest nm bearing on our own 
time, to excite any vehement degree (»f partisanship, or to supply 
any strong temptation to nqueseiit fa(*U olherwisw than as they 
really were. Hut we will meet our Mousiguor on his own grountf. 
Ho has, after his own f>u«hi(m, appealed unto (liosHr; so unto 
(.■lesar be shall go. Let us see wheinor his own stnlmnents about 
the Ibnperor Frederick represent facts as they really were, and 
whether they do not haik very like representing facts as a 
Monsignor uiight naturally wish thorn to havo been. 

Let us seo bow tho Monsigiior tolls tho famous tolo of the 
double election : — 

On the Uay when (he CardinaU ulcqted Alexander ihn Third to the choir 
of 8(. Peter,* thq im;entA of 13nri«8roji«a rii»b«xl into the (]on(*love, ioTc oft' tho 
socre^l t^itnt^riU fn^m the nr«wly-«lec(o(l Pu|*<% and hiirrjnl tdm ond the 
Cardinals to priaoii. “Great,” says an oye-wiiinwi of scene'*, “ was the 
giirf ift the clergy i the judges and s«.'nh»rs of Konie wor«3 wtdghvrl down with 
sorrow, ond ohulplm stupru seized the pco()h*, until at length, when (ho 
ougUMt victims of [lersoi'utlon liod been three da^^s in the dungeons of 
Trasteverc, the spirit of Prangipani and tho other no(ih-s rould brook tho 


outrage DO longer; they luarcbed at the head of tho Koman f»er»pk*, selzt.d 
the fortn^w, and restored the prisoners tol((>erty.” Three aaU-l'uptis In sue* 
oosiion wen* intruded by llarboroasn into tho .Hee of Peter,^ seeking by unir.. 
leatiiig tyranny to oppress Uio whole Church of God. 

Now ** Barbarossa," by Monsi^nor Moran’s way of talking of 
him, might havo been tbo pirate instead of tho Emperor ; but this 
does not greatly matter. The point is that, from this account, in 
which facts lire to be represen tod as they were, and not os anybody 
ttught wish them to be, nobody would guess that there w^ any 
doable election, any division among the Cardinals, at all. Tho 
MoDsigDor's bearers would not bo to blame if they fonciod that (ho 
Oardinoli with one voice chose Aotond, othtowiao Aloxander tho 
Tliiidl, and that some unknown persons in tbo Imperial imurvui 
riafiped them iu prison for their pains. Now this doqblo oloction iboiie 
df the thinm about which we know everything, or rather, unlutdrily 
for those vroo hare to write tho story, we know soniuthing moio 
toah eveiythtog, a state of things which comes to nearly the some 
•I hBOWiDg nothings That is to say, we have minute accoimt;^ 
Bom ^e^witneaaas and actois of botn parties; hut their accounts 
nee eo utfolly oontradictonr that it ie hardly possible, cviui by 
ittelritbiff omr eharity to the utmost, to believe that both sbJes 

toetoMwgi to good faith. But on use point tbere can be mi doubt 

of the Cardifiato chose Hokod, who took 
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the Almader^aiid'thit aaotlMrptt^ OcUvwa^ «Ao 
took tho nftma of Victor, !Cbo oiMMtitin was, wheihsr of tlis two 
eleetioQS was oanomaally vi^, Lstters from the tworival Popsi, 
and ftom their soveial loliowiiMs of cardtoiili, are preferred in the j 
second book of Rodevic <^EntaloM, imd the English reader will ] 
And a sonumiry of them in the totrd rolume of Milman*s 
Chridiatuty, The Aiat letter is from Victor, and its tenor is 
a little iuspioioiis. .He aalutee hll the Saints, but chiefly them 
which are of Omw's household. He speaks of his own section 
as having bssn regularly made by the Cardinals, with the consent 
of the €&Tfy and fwople, the senators and captains of Kome. He 
gives no hiM as to any division among the electors, but at the end 
of his letter he apeslcs -alnuuit casually of a certain Huland, a con- 
spirator with William of Sicily against the Church and the 
Empire^ who hod been thrust tn twelve days after his own 
election. It may perhaps win us some favour in the eyes of 
Monsignor Moran if we say that this does not read like the 
letter of o mnn who is sneaking the whole truth. Then 
comes a much lunger letter from Alexander, addresfed neither 
to the world in general uur to the courtiers of the Emperor, 
but to the Bishop, Canons, Doctors of Law and Masters, of 
Bologna. lie does not at all claim a nnauimoim election, though 
he asserts that the Cardinals wlio supported his rival were only 
throe. lie then fays that, as soon as he was investtnl with the 
Pupal mantle, Octavian toro it from bis shoulder with his own 
hands, which is probably the incident which the Monsignor refers 
to when he talks of the agents of Borbarossa rushing into the 
Conclave and tearing the sacred vestments from the nowlv elected 
l^ope. Octavian wait them invested with a mantle which ho hod 
himself brought for the purpose, but in the hurry it was put ontbo 
wrong way, and Octavian does not seem to have bad, like William 
the Conqueror, ready wit enough to make capital out of the accident 
At this stage bands of armed men appear, and Alexander, with the 
Cardinals of his party, takes refuge in the fortress attached to the 
church. There they stayed for nine days, for certain of the senators, 
bribed, so Alexander says, by his rival, kept guard over them and 
would not let them come forth. But the people rose up against 
the senators, on which a further bribe induced the senators to 
remove the Cardinals to u slraiter and stronger place of word on 
the other side of the Tiber. Thence, ofiter throe days, the senators 
and people released tliem, and Alexander was solemnly consecrated 
and crowned at Ninfn in the presence of a groat company. The 
Cardinals of Victor’s obedience next address their letter to all 
persons of rank and authority in Church and Htate, in which 
they plainly profess thernsolvoB to be partisans of the Emperor 
against the t:$icilian King; they claim U) have hod nine votes at 
the eloctiou ngainst fourteen on tlio side of Alexander. They 
allow that an attempt was made to clothe Alexander with the 
Papal mantle, but they nflirm that before it was done Victor was 
I'egularly cliosoti, invostod, niid enthroned with the ossent of the 
senate, cOorgy, and people at Koine. The sojourn of the Cardinals 
of the other side in tho fortress of St Peter, and their depar- 
ture out of the city, are also mentioned, but wo of course 
hear nothing of tho violence and the bribery spoken of in tho 
letter of Alexander. At last, twelve days after tho election 
of Victor, they iinosted Alexander at a place called the Cistern 
—tho Cistern of Nero — and afterwards consecrated him, Then 
follows a letter to the Emperor from tho Cardinals of Alex- 
ander’s party, asserting that the cause of Victor waa supported 
only by three false bretbren among tlio Cardinals, but con- 
taining no new facts, except a complaint of certain wroug- 
doiuira of the Count Palatine Otto after the election. On this 
the Emperor, following, os he says, tho examples of his pre- 
decessors, Constantino, Theodosius, Justinian, Cnarles, and Otto, 
summons a Council of the Church to decide the matter. Fifty 
Bishops, and a number of Abbots and other prelates, came toge- 
ther, and, os the Emperor aihrins, they snl strictly as an occlosiastical 
court, without any lay interfeitmoe. Before this Council Victor 
appciirod, but Alexander took no notice of the Imperial imnunmiB. 
A hotter was read from the Canons of St Peter’s, supporting the 
cause of Victor, and adding the further statement that the party 
of Alexander bad contrived to occupy the castle as a place of aheUer 
before the elecUou begim. Tho Council heard the oauM, and decided 
in favour of Victor, ohietly on ^ grounds of the earlier investiture 
of Victor, and of tho non-appoarance of Alexander; though the 
fact comes out that letters or Alexander to the insuigent dries 
of Lomhurily wei*o intei-cepted and read, a fact which may not 
havt) bucu without its inilueuco on the minds of the Imperialist 
prelatos, 

This is tho account, as we have it in Eodevio — an aocount which 
is especially valunblo as it consists wholly of official doeumeala, and 

S 'vQs us tho argumeuts of both parties as set forth ly^ibemselves. 

f other oontemptuary writers, the Imperialist Otto Moicnagiveeua 
no fresh facts hut tho Milanuso Sire itaul, telling the story In the 
anmo 'w»y w it i. told in the letter* of Alexanders par( 7 i«MS tiwt 
the tlurae Catdinala who voted fra Octarisn devised wh ahothui 
ia oramon with the iBip<rial Anbssaedon. Otto th« Oowt 
Ffeladne, and Ouv Count of Uiandrote. The lifenf Aloandra'hgr 
tho Catdinal of Anagon, a tespectaUe though not MttttnipMnr 
authority, adds certain invectives whi^ he says thtrt 'Hiif ip4v— ** 
ponulace, eapariidly Ae w<men and cldldren, addnHadtt) IfiteMr, 
and inentMMie Otto hranglpani as leading the nartv hv aihmdlka 
Caidinabof Alexandra's obedience vreie^ «seaBUl as 

BIMj he sufittMed, is eonoeived in a stiongly anti-lniMiwitt 
f|ditL|iittit docs not help us to u>y&otemth 
sitewahc t iMi heyoud iuhat m fnd utha atiietly oontmpwa^ • 



Sadi Ja iherMidha atraf* JXba 
Ibr Mmaalf whldi Pope rnmUm 
may hdieve wbleham ht fthttosea JF 

heiriU.| 

.auspect that the motive whieh Jed Hkm JBnfeior and Al 
eonaiarieg aaibly 4>f Gtocman aad .JhiigittidimHMiy 
the dmias of Victor is as UkeLj io Im waAt fn iahii janimh 
sums of Imperialist loysByas In the Iket that hut wiA 
ever means, and in whmoverfbniL the first to^sbeiiMrtefiwitlt'Ihe 
Papal mantle. Nor is there aiiytningimiirolMihb an tim dMepmril 
that the Oardtnols of Victoria party mAd with afiviee mi 
consent of the Imperial atabaaiadona Bnt all tUi k ^ soassflyig , 
very different from the picture to which the oon ga e gi ti on of ^ Au 
Laurence O’Toole were treated of Imperial gMtts roririiiig Ha 
among unanimous Cardinals and canyiim thesa 'riu to A.dongaaSe 
If It were worth while, we might oaO some ether ei rie i n s in* 
stances of histoiy written to order fym the leetmiif MoDiifMr 
Moran, but we have space only to menttonsS eu ri one aada mmh ag 
anachronism. We were starued by a •tatmiuDt.thait Anorid ws ' 
Breseda was sheltered by the Viacemrie After a goodAwilrif 
searching we found in the Cardinal of Aragon’s LBe of HadNIap 
the Fourth that he was sheltered by certain persetia daeasIM na 
Vice Oomites do CampaniA ” ; we caanot boast of may InrimatB 
acquaintance with these Viscounts, but at all evei^ they snmt 
have been quite different people from Bernabos and Qian^ Gm aaaa p , 
We trust that we have written this little piece of diqpJitad 
ecclesiastical histoiy without disdbarring anv land of vmm 
agaiDBt Popes, Emperors, or anybody eue ; but it ddea aaem to wa 
that our Monsignor, in mbukiDg those whom he chaigBs wkii 
representing foots not as they werSy but as they woiM wish thata 
to have be^, has himself become somethinn very like the great 
Sublime bo draws. We owe Monsignor Moran no genfige an 
account of his particular theological views. Wa would juiri aa 
little trust Lora Shaftesbury to write the facts of the reign «f 
Edward tho Sixth os we would trust Monsignor Moran to write 
the facts of tho reign of Alexander the Third. ThaoLogmal 
tisons, whatever be their theology, have ever had the sa me tn- 
dency to bite and devour one another after the manner of raveniag 
wolves. For our own port we feel among them, as the Coundlam 
of Octavian, alios Victor, tanquamagnus maneuetua et nmooens^'; 
but as in Mr. Froude’e natural history a lamb is made ssepabto of 
spitting venom, it may be that we have been all the tilfie ajnttaqg 
venom at somebody or other unknown to oureolveti 


SOME ECONOMICAL ASPECTS OF THE LABOtJBSBS’ BtUO. 

W IIAI’EVER may ho the fate of the partionkr movamnt 
which hos given such sudden fame to the South Warwisk^ 
shire peasantry, it is probable that LobotirerB’ Unions may htie 
to bo acoepted as a condition of the agricuHuxe ef the faUm. 
There is an increasing dispeeirion among the laadowaera, even in 
tho districts immediately Reeled by thoreoentetrikea tateeegmae 
the right of oombinatioD ; and if the opporitioii of the fittmess 
to any such admission should be aucoeasrul for the 
revival of such oraaniaarions cannot bo long defonrsd. 
labourers will have found out the strength that oomblBatioii.gioia 
them, and lliie discovery, once made, is not likriy to iwidn hanrstt 
long. It is also probable that this ohimge will lesld to the aonoesiioa 
of a part at least of the labourers’ demouda The owfwpttliriflta 
of the agricultural districts, and the consequentabriityof fimaer 
to command all the labour he need^ has perh^ been exaggeistiiL 
Or, should it prove to bo true, agriciiltiiural UniotiB aieimfi likiifar 
than town Umons to turn their arindsto eorigxarion* A-WMubliile 
in Canada or Australia may prove to have fewor taMei wAlie 
mgn accustomed to country work of ell kinds rium finvitWAidktti,, 
or even for the unskilled labourers in towns* It IriTtninni a mtaHiiii 
of interest therefore what will be theeffisotef aggncieljiae wf 
wages on the condition of the dans by whoseeflm It haa hm 
brought about. Ought we to wish auooeai taggrieritaadmih 
binations in the interest of the labourers themselves P Some ml 
well-wishers of tho rural poor will aay No to tibia bsquixy* ISmy 
argue that the abolition of payments in kind, whieh ta attre to 
accompany a rise in wages, will be directly iqjurioua to the labotant; 
that the univoreal suhrotution of contract for that modifiad fim 
oi tenure which now prsa'aik will destroy md foaliiij|rtewgt^ 
olsaaes, and that tbefannor will be cinnps&atam|^Mmmmta 
ntjgocri wi^uitaidefmmynm atlowwsMSv Xhe mtdif iMe 
objectioiis IS eoaily dityoeed of ir iPHitf iii f ajliiiBji 

madeinacumntyvHueb hasno ooimonernsoegatedtame# 

^ T^“i — T\ r f inil fniin. mil fhiiwi inwi nirtfiilniiiilmL 
amof evMeiiee toahowtbat thotaw ' — " " ^ 

is an hQuty to the wnrkmniu 
rilver,. there would be eoinei 
m from a wash to deal genewiiilirlty i 
AUlingBWorfh tbirtesiqm But' I 
aufriber prohahty who would mrihe iflim iMMih \ 
mmy, and eoroe whotworiM tifink wvao dhk i 
The me 

JMtndU* taUlbaMn 
vUMvrillAiS«|ia^ 
dK^jrvMQrxHttkr " 



t lw M i ( l wily ngw Ii w a M w I i a gr at tht-pnit-'af «b» hltmmf tfmmtag «1m^ Owr'kim tQ Wm-'mlsp 

to b» W i paC i w , ihto ilMto^ir "tor odf «lMt]i^a«tomindMr k uyoa^ Tito 
«dMiiflMnlkiM kiwafmm fie it to watt m wfine^ Umtt to ttmm «iltoM*l>MB kaoim ia tbit oouati^i^tib itbNiiwr lh» 
fiKtol toitotofHMtoB*'tt»aitWftotd dtom to th»nlMtoato> oatotto «f thalMg* fcimw-ato fltotowrw wA mtftoiftoa ftiHMit 
tiiwi tMr ranSvm iril! or will not vo|fiietar| io ar«ty digr ftttllftg tlMi imQllosi of tnodim indMtjf 

goodl fteliag wUdi ii rt pwwnt Mimed to oadnt bo* IM Mdtod to him 
»iwi fl n1lw»» Ifco elbot^ vAmibmt it ii» lOwetbeptodM d ^eoeogtt to XMiieowapM, faowem^ thiel the ibrmar dM' not ftnA n^tnt 
Mownr iMm to brtagtoeb o obiofotdmut Tbo eatooed to iomeae wa proftla. ThopatHion in which bo will then Hud 
ttii i tiiniiia oqf Ibe preaent rotalka wouli intanailjr, not wnt, iXi hiaaolf will that after pa}^ the coat of produetioii, Including 
jH^wnd^oilan to be aaid in the Unitedidblea that the ahiee wee on a fab intemt oh hia oapittil loni fair remuneratiem of hie own 
bbi l er t tmi a wlih hb owner than the frae labourer with hie meeter j lalMttr« thefo will be e amaller eiirplua available tat the imyrnont 
ibii% whether thia theory ware true or fUae, it oeeaod to apply^ of hie rent Thia being ao^ letita miiat inovitabljr fall. The farmer 
^dfniotbr the ateivo wiahed to bo aat bee. That an inereaeod imie of wiH not engage in a buaineai wbioh will not return hhn intureat 


ortemteg ^ hawi to «edomd»wia en^ 

cndyi^tb^mnalliMibM llit abMI^teiMi^ 

tamwe eatkoWbeen knoww in thia counHyb MOr mIHier Inn 
caniiit of th» large hmernm? Ubetnnny and mMbof ^ p a m a nt 
vopiietar. ieeve^di^di4bgth«oo^ tnedim indnntig 

IM anited to him 

XM na anipoaa, however^ tfam the ihrmer do«i' not fInA meant 
to bwteeae ma proftta The paaHion in which bo will then Hud 
himeelf will be, that after pa}^ the coat of preduetioii, including 
a fab intemt enb bb oapitta lOni fab remuneratiem of hia own 
lalmur, thm will be e amaller eurplua availeblo tat the ^myrnont 
of hb rent Thia being «o, lenta miiat inovitabljr fall. The farmer 


Mnaglead toan iuCMaedoaa of arnddneiy ia highly probable, 
kn* thwinanaaed nae of meaUnefy may bad to the emidny* 
ef^fiwmlnlMmveTOatMgberwaffeebpM Even on the 


l«iMiar<bg(yelhe^ Imwmrer, 


on the money he has laid out^ as well aa a roward fdr the labour 
bo iiaa given in addidou. Thetefbre, unleaa tha landlord ia 
content with what ia left aftar these two conditions have beon 


inont^SSi^jf benaflt^ It b better that a amaller number of 
ShglltiiMii afaonld 0nd woeb at good wagaa at home, and that 
nmaindir'akottld make new homee to tbrnnselvea in the ookmies, 
tbeahtfuitllio vahole number sboiild live in poverty at home. But 
the bypotheaia of machinery reducing the number of labourers is not 


of the labouring dam i Mtbfied, he will find no one to take his land. It ia ooneGivable, 


aprooable one. The application of skill and more capital to 
toming may work freah ravolutiona in agriculture ; ana high 
farming, when it cornea to ha greatly extended by the cesaation of 
the condiUona which made poor toming possible, may turn out to 
paovldonewopaningBto hand labour^ in combinadon with machi- 
mnyv Them mag' of cmirae be mimhdiatresa in the interval ; that 
ill^lbo inaeporablo acoompaninent of gneat economical changes, 
tot tbongh we abonld do our best to remedy this dlstroas in indf- 
etilinlMec, it would be the extrome of sentimental short-sight- 
edneSB to depmeato the pieeeaa through which alone the posc^ 
erai better acate of ibinga can be ciTeetad. 

B bwe vn r aaodons we mey he to eee the condition of the ogrir 
ottlluiallhbeitmiinproved, it is i^ossible todisuilse all conddera- 
Hoir of the eflbot wliicb a rise in hb wages, supposing it to bo 
eibeted', would have upon other clasm of the community. Neither 
tha^ rtiiB of the tenant tomors, nor a large increfise in the 
fube^of tod— both which have been p6(lict<^ as inevitable re* 
enlll of to atrike— ere pbaaant oontingoncies to contemplate. It is 
dnar ttoifeveiylabinirerb to be paid lOaa week iustondof 12a, 
to inereeae muat come out of one of threo pocliuts^the land* 
loidb, to tomev’s, or the consumer's; According to some rcawoners, 
f to laadtod wifl not lower hb rent, the farmer cannot be ctmient 
wHib amalbr profits^ and oonseqiisntly the consumer will have no 
oMce huttO pay mom for his leaf. Accordtng to others, the land* 
Deni will not lower bb rent, the consiimer will not pay more for 
hbioa^ and oonsequentlr, os to farmer cannot adiird to make 
Mailer profits, tore wtlf bo nothing for him but rtitn. B<»th tlieso 
Mmbubaa am baaed on wrong premisecs^ It is true that the 
toner eannol iir to long mu be content with smaller 
IpNuto Faanking mom and more reqfubes capittiJ, and wiieii 
•>inen baa capital he will naturally not continue in a biisi* 
aecs' ha whidl he cannot get on adequate return for it. Ho 
iMig aa to tofner was only a somewhat higher cIm of labourer, 
to wnatomd to atiak to the only tnido of which bo know any* 
tbiag. It b ditorent vrhen, besklea hb skill, ba has cspitol which 
ha map'employ in other w»ya It is truo Hgem that the cnnsunH^r 
wBlnot.pey monwlbr bbloiiA beoausethe price of bread b deter* 
mtod Ity caona beyond the fSnalmb prodin.’er's control. ^Uussb 
Mi Ameriea can sappty unwith all the brood wo require, and 
eioie to Cbm Laws wnmrepeoied, to Itoibh farmer has never 
bean abb to sell has wheat for mom then to price at which the ' 
toeigia ptoneer coidd supply wheat of to saine quality. The 
bakt to' of' prinn above tma level vsouhl bring inoro fotebn 
wheat into* to Bi^lbh market, and to bmior would find ms 
CBBfrbfl Off Ida hands, or would be obliged to let it go at to 
odginal piaaa ia onbr to nndMall bb foreign rival In some 
Mia ha iidto! take to mankat gardenmg, but to demand for tbb 
Jtol ef prodoae b n ace aaa ii iy mited* In otbm again he might 
Stoton to oultivalioii of osaeala and tahs to stook faKning. ibt 
towiuaaaiea of asmhla land mto pasture b a prooesa of which 
pmatiarir toourable eo nshtib aa ef soil and sbnntioti are required. 
Srto of caaea, totatoe, one of two tonga mual happen. 


of couno, that the landlords as a body iniglit be just able to live 
on their present rents, find that, if these hod to bo roduood, they 
would be unable to lot their lands, and would have to turn 
tomers thomselvoa But as EugUsh society b at present cou* 
strtutod tbere is no probability of any such result. English* 
landowners are for tue most part rich onongh to stand a 
considorablo fall of rents without serious inconvenience ; and 
the demand for land is so (mat that those who are leas well 
otf will auver iind any diinculty in finding nurchnsors for 
tiieir land, even under the less favoiuabb concutiona imposed 
by the new order of things. The peers, of whom Mr. Disraeli 
boasted the other day that limy nod on average incoipo of 
20,000/. each, would not bo impuvoriabed bv a reductiun 
of even 25 j>er cent on thoir rentals. They would have 1 5,000/. 
a yoar loft after their tonnnta Iml made all neccessnry deductions 
I to meet Iho increased wages they had to pay. Tho great 
I merehants and manufhotururs who are buying hind in all direo* 

I dons and creating a class of terrib)riai magnates not less wealthy 
or iiifiuential than tho older nobility, wtruld find it equally easy to 
I cnnfoim themMslves to tlio requirements of thoir tenants. And 
I bem^th both classi'B are a large number of landownora to whom 
I the necessity of taking lower renb might bo annoying, but would 
I not in fujy way be'dianstrous. Smaller men still might suljer, but they 
I would siifiVr as men must w 1 k> find smnety changing more rapidly 
I than they are abU* to chmigo with it, imd as they would probably 
! sufier in tha long run oven if rents were umiuiaiucd at their 
' present level. 


LKdAL 1J<1/ANT». 

M r. MITCHELL HENRY has brought in a Bill for the 
prctection of infants, which does m>^ however, cxmipete 
with Mr. *^lmrley^s athMnpted legislaiicm with it^gard to baby* 
farming. The infhnt!4 whom Mr. Henry line in view iiro not tJio 
wretiThed bantlings who iwa loft on doorsteps wrsppiMl up in copies 
of to Zlm/y 7W<yrrtp4, or Hvnt in hoftipers by railways any side 
uppermost and not to b» mJlrd for, or bimdt^d over to the 
tender wiorcies of nnwng mothers who nre w'iding to rvliove 

S aronts of all rcsponaibility for unwidconm ofi‘4pririg for a mo* 
crate efinrideration, arnl ** no oin'tiliimM sskiMl." Tho objects of 
Mr. Henry's soli (it udo arc the llll;er<^^ting (doss uf persons under 
twenty-ono years of ngo who are regarded by the law aa infants, 
and who, Ixting, ns Mr. Bright onco said of tho House of Lords, 
not very wom?, arc apt to snlfer sovervly nt tbs hands of Idll-dis- 
countera, m^mey-lend'^rs, and other predatory p^>fess»ons. Tho 
Bill sets forth that, W herons inormT-hjntlerM und otlusrs are 

aecustomed to solicit and request inmnta to borrow money, 
vrhereby such mfitnts are often defrnuib'd and itijurod In thoir 
OToperty/’ it is expmliont to protect infants from those dangers. 
There to certainly prucedonts in Englinh law for pnjtiHitiDg ex- 


rntoitttake to nwkst |fard«iimg» ^ to denrnad for this I ceptionHlly weak and helpless persons from injuries against which 
prodooe is nscsissiiiy Itmitsd* In otbm agstn he might i <veiierp«o^ are left to protect themHelves os best they can ; nnd 
i to cttltitooo oloemls to tahs tostook tfumiig. itet it nmst Iw admitted that to excrnoiatlog imbecility of a large 
NBosisa of oimhlolsffd mto pastm is aprociess of which ondapparently incrtMimngDumbsrof Ixiysabdut town entities tliem 
ly toouFokls osAdfttfeas ef soil sod stoitioti rjw required, te to inosi compasshmato consideroHon. There are Truck Acta, 
Siitos ffM^oiity of c^M^totstoe, one of tm tongs musl happen. Foftmy Aots, and other protective meosiirt^s of the same kind; 
JUtof to tetter will find aasM to inevease bir profits without Imt Sb. Henry appears to nave iakon tha idea of his Bill more espe- 
spiikif to wins to to eonsoaior, or to landlord must oonsent dally from to enactment in to criminal law which defendm the 
to Innnr kM ML Ite foHnm proms son be sllhcted either virhie of Itttle girls. It is proposed that it shall bo made a 
IffidbiLi: to eostol nvodiieCios and lanving to anuMiiit misdefneanour to solicit an mtot to borrow money, cither per* 
i.> M tk i% or by Isaskig: to mt where it is and aeimlty or by on iigent, or by means of a letter, criroular. or other 
IIP to nmaont pmnoad: ^ & to tenar i» pot bo he notiee : and that to idibnder shall bo Habls, on eonvictinn before 
tebtyto akla thtosmetliang is bdith of toss dliactloiia* e eonple of justices of the peace, to a fine of not more than 20 /., 
^mMta to'^Msf iMhimytkr««nMMdi gronttr eictaDt |'cff impriooifmant for not mere than a month, with a further 
Itnnlrithiifa fiann 'Hia imnstoi tkoe ^on to to teto Iktofityto forfeit lokto any informer who sues for to Mime. 
toHl Itttonaaii'ia aatato fa kM bolli ta to utvantian wtt tha costa of to ouit. It is also to be n misdomeanonr to aid 


tenktoiaf to coat el 
dnaad > aa it i% or by 


laetoi and leaving to aQiauiiC 
lag: to arot where R is and 


ttHtpaMlf'te akla thtosamtliang is bach of toss (ttiactlona* s amipie of justlci 
ttniMMMEt ta itenasaf mneUna^ts^ff nmek gronttr extent at impriooifment 
dlMtelMttlritenlffteM 'Hia im nin iM i tkna 0 aan to totwto linhUttyto forfeit 
tes^nikaai to ji t in i to is eeftto-ta legd hath ta to itfventiaa ^ vto tha costa of 
afilwiilterotete vinte tani psesant toe by hand, amC ia is soBehing im ii 

itehtenffttdng iiF ttepaaoMM tewjhito to machinaa a iro a dy lity givsiite soo 


an inihnt to doeep 

ass tewjhlela jto nuichinaa a ha a dy lity givsii te sooh a Iqon will be deemed obsolutely void for all 
TItttenrowItt'haiiafitItyltaCh torro nnqto s; and to maiity which may have beeir paid by on infant 
fd ttaroend^iiiMiadtoiitot'of to in, ante to obiain a lean may be recovered .oy him from to 


a loan. The bond or olbor socu* 
be deemed obsoluteljr void for all 


BPl watt' hafuntesed mero^ewfi^wwfaindkpeiiitinit' 


obtain a lemi may be recovered .by him from the 


th* «o«ta of tin snit, iu »ny Court of com- 
illiMafiiteS&iibMiii Ulihhiulllwi iiiwSIt TlK»M*ar«iiHi jpita* JaritriMim. Morwmr, ia^t who, attw tbS$ l««r 

Bi m ii wy fti* # » lout rriiieli bm !>««» oiTorad to iiim, ami 

iH ne «i ^ i wit ilwiti) -f” aww. MM tmm SoMl mough to p«y Iwtk toy "“•K »«»♦« 




lalnattnafunMI% Wiro- inwa ^l^wer 


^wih ia roothdli eaansh to pay bask auy part of it, may reeovor 

to f«|tar HUM • loMi 

Mffif'pMiaSlM'iiMMM* of ftiB'OMwilt to ooi»id««4 inmlid. 

TIm tMMrt fit® i»M yow to mtiwII. tto money- 
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vided, shall bo hold civilly or criminally liable for any fraudulent 
rttprcaontAtion or false atatomontmade, or for any fraud c(»mmitted 
by him during infSftncy. in order to induco a person to enter into a 
contract with him, and no contract shall bo binding on him by 
reason of any fraudulent representation on his part. 

The hare pursuing the sportsman is a familiar subject of carica- 
ture, and might be taken as tbe emblem of Mr. llenrv's ingenious 
and highly original propoeaL The pigeon is now to he equipped 
for a triumphant encounter with tlio rook, who will be placed 
absolutely at the mercy of his former victim, and may be plun- 
dered with impunity. It is obvious that if this Bill were to 
pass into law, and if the money-lending business did not inatantly 
collapse, the infants would iiavo a lino time of it. An infant 
might persuade a money-lender that he was over ago, and when 
ho nad oorrowed a Huflicient sum he could turn round and snap 
his fingers at his credulous creditor, and then proceed to lay an 
information against him, and compel him to pay another lo/. for 
being handed over to justice. In order to encourage the money- 
lendfT tho infant would of course lake core to pay back 
instaliuonts of the viuioiis loans, and these repayments could 
be afterwards recovered when the trick was disclosed. We have 
riot heard whether this measure has ns yet prriduced much excite- 
ment in in«)ney-lending circles. It is possiole that tho members 
of that proftwion may fiatt<‘r thomflelves that tliey are more 
than a match for the infants, even when the latter arc armed with 
such a hmnidahle weapon us Mr. Henry’s Bill. Tlie practice of 
sending out circulars urging young men to borrow money is not 
only becoming an intolerable nuisance, but is productive of very 
inischiovouH results. It is annoying to people who have no desire 
to contract loans to pc'stered with impertinent offers of 
advances; and human nature, in tho hopeful mood in which 
it is usually to bo observed in very young men, finds it dillicult 
to resist pressing applications to make a free use of a gene- 
rous money-lender'M purse, c.^pecially when these solicitations 
coincide with a fresh appetite tor enjoyments, a noble contempt 
for frugal expenditure, and general ignorance of the world. 
There is tho temptation of tlie pleasures of life on the one 
hand, and tho temptation of the free-handed usurer, with hi.s ex- 
tended colfer, on the other ; and it is not perhaps siirprisiug that 
this dtniLle pressure should bo more than though 1 less youth 
is capable of resisting. The nuisance of money-lenders’ circulai*s 
is 01)0 which might perhaps be checked by a simph' enactment, 
although there would be aonio difficulty in proving wlit» sent them 
out. An innocent person might bo made to suffer for circulars 
maliciously issued in liis nnnu' if tho address on tho letters was in 
itself to be taken os evidence that they came from him. AVo cer- 
tainly cannot affect (o feel any compassion for tho money-lenders 
as a body, and we should bo very glad if the infants iqion whom 
they have so inerciloasly preyed could now have their revenge. But 
Mr. IJciiry liimself ran harclly bo serious in some of bis proposals. 
Even if it were to be enacted that money-lenders who solieitud 
young men under ago to take loans should be punished, and should 
have no power to recover money thus advanced, it is obvious that 
the claiiso which we have <}uolcd above, nuthori.sing infants to 
make false representations with impunity in order to induce any 
one to enter into a contract with them— a clause which, it must 
be observed, is in no way limited, and applies apparently to con- 
tracts of every kind — is a provision of a somewhat sweeping 
and dangerous character, and that tbe teniQ^atioii which it 
might oiler to thoughtless or unscrupulous young men would be 
more seriously dt'iuoralizing than tbe seductions of the bill- 
discounter's circular. It is also possible that legislation of this 
kind might have tho effect of making infants more rash and reckless 
than ever; they might imagine that they were now protected 
on every side ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that when 
there is" so keen a desire to borrow on the one side, ami so much 
eagerness to do busiue.'JS on the other, some means will always be 
found of bringing supply and demniul together, in accordance 
with the recognized rules of political economy. 

It will pcirhaps occur to some that, while the Bill goes further 
than likely to bo of much practical use in one direction, it does 
Jii^t go fnr enough in another. As far as wo con judge by the 
repoiirt of cn.ses which occasionally come before the law Courts 
and h\ what wo hoar in private, tno depredations of tbe money- 
lenders an' bv no moans the only dangers which infants, or 
iiithev infants' lathers, have to dread. Wo are under tbe im- 
prt'.'-sum that fnshionublo jewellers and tailors and horse-dealers 
are (niito as fatal to young gentlemen wdth expectations as the 
ri|gul»r bdl-discounlers. It is true no doubt that bills, under one 
disgui.^ti or another, are u.^ually at the bottom of the infant’s ruin ; 
but the (uiestions which tho Courts have to decide are usually 
whether diaiuoiid earrings or emerald-mounted betting-booksy or 
a pair of rni ponies, with Victoria to match, fit for a lady,” are 
** necessaries ” for a y<uing gentleman of eighteen or nineteen $ and 
as the iurics are apt to bo composed of tradesmen, or people who 
»j*mpathi*e with tradosmou, tho verdict is almost invariably for 
the plalntilF. If infants aro to bo protected against money- 
lenders, it might be plausibly argued that they have at 
least AS much need to be protected against the ^lidtatitms 
anil frauds of unscrupulous sliopkeepers. Assuming that tbe 
chOracteristio imbecility of infants is a sufficient ground fbr ifiedal 
leoislatioii on their behalf as Against bill-discountem, 
oUier dongtirB to which young gentlemen, os well os genHottOn 
^ho 010 not young, but who on comine of age have not oeoa^ to 
tto M$, to beozj^d which also require attentioii. thexo 
iNf tord-abaipm^ and, in a lower grade, skitll^ 


sboipert; there lie betting-mea, bliMdilegs, and welclim; there 
ore the rogues who waylay abnw-lodldiig peopla with dropped 
rings or smuggled cigara^ Utare latheheiievolenthorao-daite who 
has a rare horse in a dark atable,, and the amiable eoimttyiiiaa 
who proposes a visit to a tavern in order he may prore hia 
confiaence in you, whom he has never before aaen, enlmatiiig 
you with his watch or purse, and who would be hurt if you dm 
not display equal confidence in bis honour by aUovring him in tnm 
to take your watch or purse outside the door. In fact when wenomh 
to think" of it, it is hara to say wherewe can atop if we are going to 
legislate for the protection of all the infants and idiots in the worWU 
Indeed, we arc not quite sure whether there is not room fyf M 
Bill for ‘the protection of Vouths under twenty-one years c( 
age from the solicitAtions of mothenwith daughters to maity*. 
Society might perhaps be disposed to do more for the infontf if wo 
infant woum only keep himself more out of sooieiT. KfBty jsar 
tho number of children who go out to dinners and dancing^paroas^ 
and who pervade the Clubs, seems to be increasing: but^if a 
bargain could be struck that the infant should have legidative 
prelection against his own idiocy, on condition that ha should 
cco^c to infest congragations of grown-up people, a good deal might 
be said in favour of it. 


TUB THEATRES. 

A n attempt has been made to utilize for theatrical purposes 
the stores of observation of contemporary English Hie which 
aro accumulAte<l in tho novols of Mr. Trollope. This successful 
writer for the closet seems to have modestly distrusted his power 
of pleasing on tho stag^ and accordingly he has obtained tha 
assistance of Mr. Charles Keado in dramatizing the popular story 
of Italph the Heir, The result of the joint labour ox these two 
experienced authors, compared with the material on which they 
went to work, is like — if we may borrow a metaphor from Mr. 
Neefit^s business— tho alteration of a lady’s riding-habit into a 
gentleman’s dress-coat. A great quantity of cloth has been cut 
away, and tbe remainder lias been entirely rearranged. The 
characters of Mr. Neeiit and his daughter aro retained, but IHtla 
more than the names of any other personages in the stoiy is pro- 
duced in the drama, which is constructed with curious simplicity. 
It is desirable, or perhaps necossary, to bring all tho cboractera 
upon tho stage at nearly tho same time, and this has been accom- 
plished by extending Mr. Noe fit's business so as to comprise the* 
making of riding-habits for ladies as well as of hunting-Weehea 
for gentlemen. J ia\ iiig not as far os this, it is easy to sup- 
pose that Miss Clarissa Underwood comes unattended by any 
chaperon to tho shop to be raeasinred in a privato room by 
Mr. Moggs, who bos oeon converted into Mr. Neefit’s foreman ^ 
and there is an obvious opportunity for tbe foreman and book- 
keeper to ‘^clinff” Chat young lady as to tho denartmont of the 
business to which sbu desires to give her order, it is remarkable 
that Mr. Trollope, who os a novdist is so invariably proper, and 
so perfectly adapted for family reading, should have asaistkl m 
imparting to the Gaiety Theatre of to-day a slight flavour of the 
Acfelphi of thirty years ago. It is perhaps rather hard upon 
English managers that their French rivals should have a monopoly 
of donhl^etitendre ; and as Mr. Boucicault has enlarged the domain 
of incident, Mr. Trollope appears desirous to render a similar ser- 
vice to dramatists as rega^s Allusion. It is, however, possible 
that the character of Mr. Neofit ouffht to be regarded ae the loiai 
production of Mr. Trollope and Mr. Charles Boode, and of Mr- 
Toole, who acts it; and if this be so, we need not be surprised at 
anything being said that can raise a laugh, however ineongnuHia 
it may be with Mr. Trollope's usual sUle. pp 6 akingforounielvf% 
we* should prefer rather more of Mr. Neefit and rather lew of lir« 
Toole, but It is manifest that the xntgority of the au^enoe ale well 
content with w^hat they get It is a pity that the authors could 
not have bestowed a little more pains upon the structure of thalr 
play. Nothing can be more rude than tho contrivance of faring-^ 
mg Mr. Neefit and party into one box and Sir Thomas UndcaS 
wood and party into another box adjoining to it, in the golden 
of an hotel at Twickenham. Wo should not object ntUa 
clumsy expedient if anything amusing came of but tUa iOasm 
is the dullest part of tho entertainment. Them ie, howift^ 
A pretty view of Twickenham, and dinqer is eaten and ohiin^> 
pagtie 18 druuk in tbe most lifelike manner by the ptrtfoA 
lu adjoining boxes. During the banquet newi jls 
the death of tbe elder Newton, and a solicitor nppfsaMi qiM. ■ 
formally requires Balph the Ueur to perform hiaagreemmitip^m' 
his reversion to his illegitimate cousin Robert^ whemiifkm jiHr ^ 
Thomas Underwood (formerly, as the nli^mlt 
Attorney-General) favours the company in the two 
expositiim of the law of specific perfamiance in rquljT nf 
ments. Nothing turns upon the mr ■ttnme|r pniimfiihf| rir ffif 
Thomas Underwood, who Is merely an aldmly and mdto IbeMt . 
papa. Robert Newton exjufesaes his angotih ad lMliM 
Clarissa Underwood is to become anomt^s^’ fn w 
manner. This pair of lotsin ore mere iioaeatl t ^^>iti|'-< 

Ontario Mogjgfs, he aofo. beat, if w^B inng’ eo OM ' 

sight, since he enables Neefit to wnni BelpS/t 

'*niMkuiffmia^'*«ai Is in 
(lUtpli) Mjiot. Th$ mtMmtUuAi 
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Conaidcriug: tho work without roUbreiice to any data of 

roadera inr %fhi(;h it mar hove been intended, ite iutennit will be 
fomjd to ]fe, uot so muon in the actual (acta narrated, which ore 
8Litfici(!ntly fAnifliar, an in the poMgta wbkh deal with catiae 
iind fdrect, and in tho freneral aketcbee of poUtical development. 
'I'ho book lA in truth rather iv eiioecaaion of easaya counectod by a 
hli^lit chain of hiatory, and it ie for theae that it will bo raitd. 
j'ho French lnii;;;naae has the advantage of being tulmirablv 
.’ulaptod for ooiupo.dtion of tliia deacription. Wo nro vain enough 
til h<diovo that our own tongue surfoaBes it in u Lind of llibHeal 
liiajeHty and in dramatic vigour, but in the power of putting things 
jMratly arul criiiply, and of making tUoni clear to the mind, there 
I'Mji be no riunatiou tw to the S)H^ciul titneaeof French. Tho Hubject 
of rhiralry i.s ona which w particularly well trouted, tho pitlalls 
oit cither band being akilfully avoided. On tho one f^ide there 
t>r porhapH rather woa, tho achool whoso ** heroes wera »tripling8 
in nnuour/* and ** heroines damsels in white/’ which took chivalry 
Hi its own valimiinn and believed in nil knightly \irtuos. On tho 
other there is tho echool which, (M^eing only iho crimes of the 
middle age®, regards chivalry cither as utter Innubug or, with 
Arnold, as tho spirit of Anti-Christ him.Hclf. M. ttui^ot takes 
w'hnt wo think a very lair course b«.dwecu thene two extremes. 
'J'luj majfiin r?yc, ho truly says, was a brutal and coarse 
period, lawless, iicontious, and \iolent, but at the .vnmu time 
some shadowy idea of better IhiiigH was allont. I.ouk baek to 
the Ilonierlo heroes, they nro uppan'mly sati.slied with tbeiii- 
i^lves, and tho not very elevated htaudnrd of \irt»u* to whieli they 
havn attninod ; vien dans Iciir uinc no .surpnsHo io'^ I'aits do lour 
vio while in rnedirovnl France, fall ns it wha of disorder and 
eviine, men yet cherished lofty ideas of virtue and jiii^tico; “ im 
eeitain ith-.il momi piano nu-doHsiis do ei'lto socitti' gro«eievo, 
onigcu'Jo, et altiro Ic.s regavd.s, oblient 1*'S respects des liommea 
doiit la\io n on vonroduit guero riinago.'’ Tijemy and practice, 
in sliort, were, iiH Uicy nsuallv arc, > cry far apart; hut it wn.s a 
;:ieat thing that there should he hucIi a lhe(jry. The typo of tho 
perlecL Chri'^tiaii knight was, in the opinion of eenteinpornriofl, 
lealizod in the person of Tancred, tho Cr«i'<ader wluun 

'fas, so nuido famouH as tholo\crof Clorlnda anil tho beloved of 
Friuinla, Fantastic and fiontiniental as ia the hero in the Italian 
poem, he nevertholchH preaerves llio lofty and unworldly character 
of his origiinil. Hiirpns.-ing the ^ourig in his skill in arms, the 
old in tho gravity and sobiiety ot las maimers, t-corning to speak 
ill of liny one even in retaliation, and knowing no passion but that 
of glory, tho accomplished warrior was nevertheless much e.xer- 
eUoi iii mind by a religious dilUculty such tis wu me apt to think 
elmrncUniMtii: only of iiiodeni times, Tim Cospel, so ho rellected, 
“ iinitft invito a dotmernolro tuniquo ot nolro muntemi u coltii qui 
^ientnoiH on depuuiller; Tubligation dii chovalier est dVmlovcr 
lout CO qni rnsto u cidui u qui il u deju pria sii tuniquo ct son 
mnntemi.” These contradictorjr principles chilled Tancrod’s wiir- 
Jiko ardour, until ho ul last found a way of satislung both tho 
, religious and military sides of his naturo by going on the Criisado — 
lue.sourco no lengi'/open to the perjilexed, although tho dilliculty 
'' jluM'onciling tho evangelical precept w ith the exigencies of actual 
ifte has not much diminished. 

.\ not her piv-sago deicrviug of attention is the account of tho 
feudal Hystem, and tho renbous for llie bitter hatred with wliich it 
i 4 regarded in France. In Fngland wo Jjnvo no .such vivid re- 
iiuMiihnuico nf it, biniply hoenuso feudalLsni was always kept down 
ill ihi.s country. William tho Conqueror and Henry of Anjou 
lield it well in* liniul, and it is beenuso wo saw so littfo of it that 
tho word has uo ovil sound in our ears, lu France, w hero they 
Ijiew belter what it was, it boa ever been odioirs to tho public 
luiml, and this antipathy does not dalo moroly from tho great 
llevoUuion. do buck aa for ns you will, tho feudal .system has 
t xerbeeii l oiisidcrod by tho mass of tho population ns a deadly 
entmv, and every ono who has struck at it has been popular. Tho 
enuso of this hatred is not wholly to bo sought in tho suileringa 
of ilio people under the feudal vvf/inw — lo mallieur n’est pos co 
quo detei^tenl et redoutont lu pUis los pouplo.'^'’ SSo, at least, says 
.u, (lui/.ot, though wo are inclined to think that miserios such ns 
those portrayed with such terrible power in Erakniown-Chatrian’s 
J/iUoii'o d im Pai/san are sutlicieut to explain ond to justify tllO 
gouorul detrstiainii. The peeuUnvly odious nature of feudalism 
Hs it alVcclod the lua'^-^ of the people" Is, however, forcibly brought 
out^ it was uut the despoiiriiii of u single man, w'hieo, though 
inevitably doiuorali/.iug m tho long run, may bo endurable, nay, 
oven welcome, at the laomeut, if it gives order and peace; it was 
not Hio de.'^puti^m j»f an ari^tuerntic body, which can hardly bo os 
capricious and arbitrary n.i a ^ingh* ruler ; but it united tho moot 
ubuoxious clcmunts of both. It was u collection of individual 
despotisms ^'ieUlod by isolated nvi^iomt'*, who bod, indeed, duties 
uihl rights towaida each other, hut w'ho possessed each man on 
arUUtUry and absolute uowor ovt v hU subjects. Tho despot was 
not tho Anointed, with ayeligiousclaim to respect; neithor 

wave ho one of Mr. Curly leV KingN oi Alou/' ruling bv right of 

bc4iig the only person competent to rule, lie was uu?Poly omi of 
a dues, fthlc to pioleot himself, but not to ensure his depondents 
tigainst the attacks of his neighbour tynuiK A vuU r who lota 
himself (qjpress bis people may be enduteJ, but the 


BVoii had kiot cren that recommcndutlon 

. Id» det^wtl^mQ <|p»U Ih comme dan.v les niotiarchii>< paws, Ic pTivil<f^ 
Hiumm daa^ arfatioorattM Ire plus cotiecntn^M ; k roa «t I'liutN sV pro^ 
jtllNifei^t ein® la^diNOe ia plo* olkaisauto ct la crue.yi ji) uuIa' ain»i 
^^^.JaiMvotiewafl^ a'lj^doaiut pehit par ruoiguemeut vt IMlcvaUen 


dhtt tr6tie;lepflra^iweaw>flatt|Mrtdwla,a|igiitfffttnfi|tedeon»^ 

Tun ct rantre appa^ttaaleEt k un hoomie piweni at avail 

toqjoun voiniti do tea sideta, ct Janudfl ai^ietd, antsailaiit dals^ eort, k e'aa*^ 
tourer tie ses dgaiix. 

We must notice, by the way, the spirit with vhfeh ride idee hoe 
been caught by the artiet in a vignette repnmrittg the Seimmtr 
issuing from his castle with his retainers behind him. The hard, 
inditferent bearing of the armed and mounted noble, the looks of 
fear without respect cast on him by the wretched peaeante who 
turn out of his rood, are admirably expressed. 

On the other hand, M. Guizot, with laudable impartially, pointe 
out that when we turn from the subjects to the masters, we see 
tliiit fiMidniism had its merits, that in many respects it was a good 
training, and at any rate paved the way for something better. It 
will perhaps occasion some suipriso to find that he devotes the 
greater part of n chapter to the Norman Conquest of England ; 
a great and glorious achievement, tho work, so he says, like the 
Crusado'i, of feudal chivalry and Christianity combined. The 
oflect it bad upon the future history of France is, however, sufficient 
j 11 Hi iii cation lor iho space which it occupies, and the tale is told 
with spirit, William’s character being hit off in a few woids-« 
*'dur hiins haine et clouiont sans bont4?.” The consequences 
whie!) tiie Norman Conquest had for Franco and for England aro 
also o.Ycccdingly well brought out, though tho passage was evi- 
dently written b^Tore recent events. M. Guizot speaks, os one 
who bnw had expiTicnce, of that rivalry of Franco and Eng- 
land which sprung from the long w'ars between them, and of tho 
cvcr-iiicrcasing necessity of establishing “a policy of mutual 
equity iiiid peace in place of a policy of hostile regulations and 
CoiitiMUou.s uppOHition ” ; — 

.I'ai (ItuiA 1(1 rours de mu vie?, m^s enfants [he adds], a oca deux 

F Hliti(|iK>s : j'ai vu la politique d'liostilitu syiiiematiiiuo ciitru la France et 
Anuh*t‘'>‘iv protiqudo par iVnoporour Nsipolifon !«■, av(*e auLant (rhnbiletd 
ot ({'m-IiiL riuvllc en pouvnit avoir, et jn Fai vue nboutir au plus grand 
dc8ti.Hti*L‘ ipi^ait jamiiiH esnuyd la France. 

’I’lu; rivalry with England scorns now to be an old story, forgotten 
in the newer rivalry with another and a harsher foe ; and tho 
dinastcr in which the hist Napoleon’s policy culminated has been 
over-hmlowcd by that which his nephew has brought upon tho 
land he ruled. 

A.s might be expected from the histoiian of tho English Civil 
Wnr.M, AJ. Guizot traces with interest tho effect which the Norman 
Conquest hud upon the constitution of our own country, and shows 
how in tho end, by the triumph of their language and of their 
auciout fraodoin, ** the English conquered their conquerors.” The 
gi'cat advantage of England over Franco lay, as ho admits, in the 
tact that it always preserved tho Irndition of freedom. Patriots 
in Engliuid never thought that they were winning their liberties $ 
they weit) only pre.‘»orving and securing them. On tho other hand, 
the Itoiunniz^ Gauls had nothing to lose — “point do pouvoir 
fort, point do ]ibert (5 vivnee^ ; les classes infi 5 rieures on servitude, 
los clu.<ses moyennes ruiiiees, les classes sup( 3 neures avilies”; and 
their conquerors, Goth, Frank, mid Burgundian, w'cro disorganized 
bnrbaiimis, >vho could bring them nothing but anarchy. Franco, 
says AI, Gui/ot, or a party m Franco, as wo should rather say, has 
over been seeking for Ireo government under tho form of con- 
stitutional monarchy, and has foiled to attain it, because it had no 
ancient foundations to build upon. To obtain even that “ modest 
ninouni of internal order witliout which society could not sub- 
sist,” France has been constantly forced to bavo rocourso^ to 
Kuyal authority and an almost aDsolute monarchy. M. Guizot 
however concludes, after the manner of his countrymen, hopefully. 
I^fora tho Ivovolution tho difference between the political fates of 
Franco mul of Enghmd might have been a mclanoholy subject of 
contemplation for a Frenchman; but now it is another matter: — 
“ Los progres de r< 5 galiti^ socinlo et les lumidres do )a civiliBa*^ ' 
tiuu out prdeedd en fVauce la libcrUl politique ; ello en sera 
gf^ncralo ot plus pure.” These words "were written in 1823 » 
Guizot in 1870 declares himself to feel the some confidence in 
tho future of his country, and, as a patriot U in duty bound to hope 
aU things and believe all things, wo have no doubt that he fhels 
it .still. Forci^ observers^ however, are well iiig^h weary of 
waiting for this Drilliant future, which seems as mu^ as ever aa 
object for tho exercise of faith. 

>Vo sbnll look forward with interest lo tho veteran statesman 
and historian’s account of tho French and English warn That 
spirit-stiiriug drama in which tho Block Prince and Bertrand dti 
Uuesclin, Henry V., ao||l tho Maid of Orleans play their parts is a 
tale of which neither nation need be nahamea. If we are proud 
of the dazzling though short-lived successes which our knights 
and yeomen, fighting side by side without (bar or feaknny, 
obtained over arragant and ' indisciplinod feudal the 

French have equal cause to be nioud of that apHt of natunuiUl^ 
which Joan cu Arc, “ inspirea of God,” as M. Guizot boUlv' 
describes her, caUdd forth with the sacrifice of her own lilb, mA 
which ouahled them to shake off the foreign yoke. 

We ha\ o already, in pas^g, mdoftiouea one of the d 
M. A, deNouviBe with which tho book is ntofueelyillus} , 
TbejrouseacerUuafeeUiigaf envyinus,/ WbycanFi^eueh lam^ 
draw men who sfemril on their and know what to do w^ 
their aims, oriathorwhy is itihatoiwarfjsUaieioi^tQ IUU1% 
theeerequisitesf T^id»Fbettchw<KMlflttiielfiib 
English vaiy hetwoenl’diilgsiiiooth and w«d^ or seraWym^ 
fused? Wedonojtiofiantssajthatuoimofttiedel)^^ 
to ctirijrism. Som of thm aliaoaragiiet^^ 
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{Mi^ftweir^ai IVioeh picta^ 

- ^ We pyelett etMcio^ ogaiaat tMil of the 
y w d i o p of Zbufotmnd 4 k nfom tiie{|ibW of Hoot- 

fiMttUL A noditttAl Faiieiiild fiuiMy g^iii hoet dented edtfi- 
Mim wm eaotoinplRtiii^ five bttitfta wen In Tiirioua ttngot of 
oecQoipwtm with mnnoa crowt iiovering^aknii; htii the mofo 
picture it enough to afilict a child of theeo more eentitive modem 
wrt with hod dieamt. So, ftgfu»r it it unpleettnt enough to 
hium tbAt Richft^ Cmur do Lion bed on one dty tome tbonteade 
of Mnwuhtmn pritonert WheednL witliout being preteiitod with 
a lively portrayal of the event At a rnle, tlio viJi^ttoa turputa 
^^Ahe more ambttiuut fulUpajcro engravings^ but of theso lattar tTei> 
may he noticed nt pnrticniitrly good; tiio one rcpresonting the 
moment of the famous que^tioiV “ Who made \ou a count ** and 
the tu fHoqtie retort, “Who made you a tiiigP*' the other 
ittustoating the story of St. Louia looking at the bread distributed 
by hia orders in alms, and i>baerving, as if with a feeling of self- 
reproach, “ C’aat d'ossoz dur |wiio/’ 


oaac^j^thm rf a Lyrd Mgror? 

hut^wa canaol aay thnina hi* ad lUOOiiNlid ^ 

« p^tiTu of a Lmd fcif tho 

dvio poiaaMff la aal below hie proper whmi,teli pof 

W wltli «« iha Inmk ^ tho^^liaai*^ aad ^ tte 1« 
tahV ^ of which, it mnii, am cuem of the 
fjf hoiag naod to roMs [iSe] the part of anything to ^4 
hx the ** ' Aitrihutive maaiiing, ^ of ^ la uaed to counacf m 
ahsimei pioparty or quality with the eoncreiih-tbe famadlb thp 
road ; the clmueM t]f the sky $ the xneuhnesa of the dove*^ Aafi 
lir. Baitt tails hia beginiiera Uiat ^ ^ brsadth,^ * clcamsas,* * meels!^ 
ne<»,* aotual parts of the road, the ^y, the dove ; bat 

abstract qualiUea, named by ahatract nouns." Meeknesa la not 
an actual part of iho dove, but the Lord Mayor la an actual part 
of the City. All that comes homo to us is that we suppose that 
we have using the preposition in a ** partitive'^ and an 
attributive/* and, for aught wo know, In a “ reference '* moaning 
also, for a pix>at many years without knowing it. Dnt wo are more 
coiK'Oinod with what goes a little before;— 

The pn^poi»iHoii»— of, to, fur, h'om, l>y. wUh— express menniugs that wscs 
in tliu cla^lca! languagr^s by ctiMi-undings. 


BAUD'S l»mST ENtiLlSIl (;RAMMAR.* 

D r. bain w Professor of Logic in the Univorsit? of Aberdeen, 
and bis name is well known i\H the author ot'^ workn on the 
more atomse In^anchesof mental science. But we did not know 
him as one who liad come down from thof:e heights to the humbler 
processes of grammar, it Foeins however that, though this hook 
IS designed »s a “ lurst Kriglish Oraiiimar/' it is tuit the lirst 
Rnglish Orauimar that Dr. Hnin hfl<« writtpn. We do not Know to 
what heights his “ Higher Knglish (irnnmiar '* inipht lend uh, but 
wo should judge fnuii tliis “ First Omniniar,’* this “ Elciiiontarv 
Grammar/* which is to prepare tht* ivay for the larger and coin- 

e ete works, that they luutil soar very high indeed into tho cloud- 
nd of metsphysirs. Dr. Bniii snein.s to have forgotten that those 
who iKigin the study of grammar have but seldom the years ortho 
tastes of a Professor of Logic, and that much will l)o dark, dull, 
and dry to them which is clear and cnniivatiiig to tlio author 
of trealwes on the Lmotious mid the AVill. Dr. Lain “oniitK 
entirely one division of graiiimiir,” and ho choosoH lor bis omis- 
sion c.\actly that “division” which is most UcSeful and most nltrnc- 
iive to those for whom he is writing. The division which ho 
omits entirely is no other than that of** Derivation.” Now whence 
language comes and whither il goes is a subject which it is eH>y 
to cluthe with all the inteix'st of a talo or a sport. If Deriv.a- 
tiou" is taught with any kind of truth and life, hegiimers in 
grammar delight in it But Dr. Bniri tells us pixsoiitly with pro- 
fessorial dignity that “Grntnmar is a srienco or nothing. It has 
the outward form of u science, and its diiliculties ^>pring out of its 
scientific cbarncter.” Now wc have not the Icaat notion whether 
grammar, as w'o are used t<i look on it, would or w’ould not ho 
looked on as “ A eeienco *' in the eves of Dr. Bain j ho we nr(» ^iiite 
ready to take the other chance of its being looked on ns “ nothing.” 
But wo must let Dr. Bain e.vplain himself : — 

Tho cliiof neculiority In tJio j»lan ef tlw* pWM'nt work lio^ in ontif'ipnting 
the anavoidtthio difficullit's of tiic Hulijct t by n previous hoinliing of t'A-rtnin 
«ieni(fnti(ry notion* (titfiougint^ lo nil ►• ienc**), without whieli no one e/oi 
hufie to undrrMand the m or mrtluxl of (finininar. Thin prei>»nUorv 
bortion G-xplaini), l>y tb« help of fanitbar io.tt/iJOM'/i, liivit, the nieiii.ifigM of 
individual, tjenerw I* Abstract, CIn.'w, ii'-uui*, Spe* k*^ (^vordiiinte, Suijonli- 
nate, and lb finithm ; WAxndly, tlo* r(,uAiltiii*nlM of a J’rciM^^llion. and tlw 
Kinds of Pre|H»'<iilorw ; und kwll; , t)«f Sentence, iVom wliich uic evolved Iho 
Tafts of Hpv^ 

Dorc is one miixib of comfort for If Dr. Bain succeeds 
in btniting the /M:ientiiic meaning of tho wonl *Mndividual” into 
his pupiL' heads, there will* L* loss fear of tlicii' uhing it os 
a vulgtu^ synonym for “ umn,*' But one error rtios through this 
sentence, as through tho whole of Dr. Bain's book. Orammar in 
undoubtedly a science, and it cannot bo succersfully.dcalt with 
except according to a schmtitic method. That is to say, the 
teacher or writer must follow a scientific method in his own clas- 
siiiCAtions and armtigcments. But it does not follow that be must 
110^8 expound every detail of his method to beginners at tho very 
tbrositola ; still losb tlmt be need burden them with a mass of un- 
couth abstract terms, which may no doubt convey on idea to a 
ractUed metapbysicbin, but which a beginner in grammar, if bo 
ceps them in his head at all, will keep only by an arbitrary 
uct of the memory. Fancy the unhappy beginner in grammar 
who, when he comes to the hannlesB prop^tion of, i» set to 
study its ‘^partitive," ite attributive, *’ and its reference " 
maaning. Surely one who is so skilful as Dr. Bain in devising 
hard words might Lave hit on something with an odieetifu ending 
to exinasB this lost, whatever it is, insteiid of using the subatantive 
^ ralbroDce " in this awkward way. But Dr. Bain is not satisfied with 
making bis victims kam tha names ** partitive,’^ ^'attributive,’* and 
“ reference " } they are farther to Uy to uodeiataod them, aad we 
ihel imm that in tlm attempt fu> to do anybody abort of al'rofeasmf cl 
4 Logie at Aheideen would ptasadbeimchelbrhispains. Itaeems 
tlMtt when we ipeak of “ the Slayor (/Londim " — and we presume 
of the Provoitt of Abaideen als^wo are mdng "of" in Us par* 
titive meaning." “ In sueh phiosea no— The Miqror of Lmi&o, 
London is viewed as a whom^bouses, atmeti^ institutioiis 
the Mayor is part of that whota^^ /Whowaaxt who tried, 
hut tried in vimi,tfr laoch to a iniffcotly ahatract and phaojoph^ 
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Now this is rcnllv nnivokiiitf. A golden ouportmiity is thrown 
away of sotting fittlii the wliolo history of iho matter. Why 
the " clasnicai Inn^uagfjs ** only P if Dr. Bain's iM^ginnaxa 
arc advanced enough to bo told 'about the classical langiiagoa-^ 
wo should say, if they aro advanced enough to piixzlo their 
bruins with “nnrtitivo” and attributive "• -they an> iitrek 
advanced enough to learn something about the history of thefr 
own language. It is with beginners tliat iiiipn^ssion# are m«)st 
lasting, and tlierefi>n> tho greater pains should be taken to convey 
to them no improssions but hucIi an ore pi'rfcctly accurate. Now 
Dr. Bain's rtuiderH or honreri would be very likcfly to go away with 
tbo belief that <‘aAe>eridingH are a thing which the clnHsioal Ion* 
gmigex keen wholly tu theinselvos, and with wliicdi hhiglish and 
its fellows nave nothing to do. It is plain tlmt Dr. Bain has, after 
ttll, some notion of the liistoiy of tho propoHition of whirh he is 
talking, for he says very truly, ” The ongiitnl iniporl of this nmt 
was * proceeding from,* which oiisily lud to the meaning now 
inoHt generally Higiiilicd’-^iuimoly, ‘hclunging to.*” Of course, 
whenever wu 'suggest tho historical study of languaffo iVoiii tho 
very bi^ginnin/, wo aro met for tho tun tbousandtb timo with 
the objection that what wo propoao would bo loo hard for 'a' 
beginner— that w, we suppose, for a child. This objection ulwnyf 
comes from those who do not know that what soems hard to’ a 
toneber who has Inmstslf been badly taught is quite easy to a 
child who has not Ixhui taught at all. And as for hardtiess, no 
ono nsed talk about that under the cold ahodu of Dr. Bain's 
i)ietap}}}slcs. if wo took n child of reiieonablo sImrpueHS, and 
showe d him the ense-ondinus in (Bfilas — tbo datives plural, for 
iiiHtniica, with their long tailM — and then ahowed him tlio <'n<iing*< 

I iritlioMiiue roies in Old-KngUsb, in modern Jligb tierujuii, and 
the sinitll vestiges of them in modern Kuglish, wo bulievu that 
he would find it a great deal caHier, and a grout deal mom interest- 
iug, than to bo talked to by Dr. Bain about "partitive/* "attri- 
butive,” iind “ referenco ’* tneanings. 

Th(^ odd things is that, tliougli Dr. Boln throws aside such 
opportunities us this fur putting his subject in the most attno- 
tivo and instructivo point of view, it is plain that ho is not igno* 
rant that ibeio is such a point of vinw^ and that ho dooi not 
look on it as wholly foreign lo bis subject. Be has a head of 
** Itillexion/* where, if no where else, one would expect to find 
Mjma slight notice of tho history of the language otul its relation 
to otlKT languages. Nothing of the sort is given in onv systematfe 
funii, but Hcultorcd u}> rtnd down tho chapter ore UtUo refereacos 
to “ nouns of Angdo-Saxou origin." We ore told that " * best * U 
contracted from Anglu-tSsixon * bvt-ent,* *’ and, less ocourately, that 
among ways of forming tho plural. " adding m to the rin^lur" 
" Mraa the prevailintr mode in Angio-SaxoD." Now if toe be- 
ginner is fit to bo tulked to, not only about "classical languages/* 
Jtiut also about “ Anglo-Kiuon/* by fits and starts, it is pi^n that 
ho is fit to have tho real history of his native tonguo clearly sot 
before lihn. Or rather, incidental references of this kind would 
seem to imply tliat those who aro to use tho book have already 
taken some steps in philolngy. But the book is for beginners, it 
is “ 0 First Graminnr," an ** Klemontary (irommar," " preparing (ho 
way for tho larger and complete works.** And moreover it is a 
(f riunmnr which omits eiilirijly one division of gi'ammur — Deriva- 
tion/’ Y(}t hero wo have just enough derivation U) make any ono 
oak for move. And iw Dr. Bain's readers— reodont of a Fiisi and 
Klexncutary Grammar — aro expected to undevhtnnd references to 
the " classical languages '* and dorivotions from tbo ** Anglo- 
Saxon," it would seem that he looks on comparutivo iibilology ns 
aomothiug which is to bo mastered at a stage of tne hUidy of 
gnunmor earlier than the beginning. 

If indeed Dr. Bain’s fashion of teaching grammar is to be tim 
beginning, wo cannot say that we object to tho nnimgcnuTit 
wnicb places philology before the berinning. At all events the 
nnderstandinff ought to have reached its moat highly matur d 
stale before it is set to work on "Co-ordinating ” #ui<i " Hnbor- 
dlpfitoig ConjuDCtioDS," of which tbo " Co-fndiniiiing ” arc eitfi»*r 
" Ciimijlative/* " Adverwitive,"or " Illative,” wJiilo tho *‘ Ad w.na- 
tive"agBXn axe either “Anestivo,” “Exclusive," or "Alterna- 
tive.” vVe con imikesmneiUng put of all this by the help ol I/i - 
examples. When we are told that " the strung torin ofoirpo^ 
mtbm giveok the woid ^ Bat ’ ” mokes so " Amjaiivo Ad vvnff»tivu 
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Coordinating Oorj unction, ** wo get aome ftbt idea ofan ^ Amative 
Adversative Coordinating Coijiinetioiiy^ but our ideas of the word 
and ^^tho strong form ^ ommsitioii dven in it, are in 
no way enlarged or made clearer. Sat conceive a boraner set to 
make bis way through all these break-tooth words. Concoive bis 
being btirdcnod and tormonted with the Coordinating Relative 
of Persons/’ the ** CoordinatingKelative of Things/’ and ** the 
Kola! i VO of Restriction, for both Persons and Things.” Rlsewhoro 
Dr. Bain tolls us that Sno^vdon and Paradise arc ** singular and 
meaningless nouns.” Wc must confess that ** Arrcstivcj Adversa- 
tive, Coordinating Conjunction ” sounds to we a very singular 
nnd a very meaningless group of adjectives ; but wliat can Dr. 
Bain mean by applying those names to Snowdon ^ Paradise and 
a crowd of other proper names P Wo can hardly fancy that a 
Professor of Logic can himself really believe that propen* names 
lire in their origin meaningless; but his way of talking might 
oasily lead a beginner to fancy so. And one or two sentences 
Toally look as if ho thought so himself: — 

** Snowdon " is tho ni-culiitr and rxolusivo name of a certain mountain. 
*rh<t name ** Snowdon ’ is not ni^nifleant— it is moaninglcsM ; it might have 
been given to a rivt'r, to a contitiy, or to a horse. 

Now surely it is a great thing that beginners should be 
taught that no proper name is ronlly mcnninglcis. It may bo 
meaningless to us, but, if so, it is simply becauHC the moaning is to 
bo found in a foreign language or in an obsolete stnge of our own. 
But Snowdon is oiniiuuitly a iiniiic of another claas ; it is a name 
which is still doseriptivo in our ow'ii laiigiingo ; tlin nauro <jf 
Srtuiv^dowii could bo given only to a hill ; it could not ** have 
been given to a river, or a country, or a horse.” Are to sup- 
pose that Dr. Bain would say that the niune lihichwaicr could 
have been given to a mountain, or docs ho fail to see that Snow- 
don is ns much a descriptive name as lilachwahr ? It may 
bo that one who “omits entirely one divi.sion of graniinnr — Deri- 
vation ” may really fail to see that </mw, down^ doUf dowiftin) all the 
samo ending. But if doviration is omitted, poetry might have 
helped him. Snowdon is not “the peculiar and exclusive namo of a 
lovtaiu mountain.” There are at least two other heights in the 
Isle of Britain— probably several more— which boar the name, 
besides the more famous one in Caornnrvonahiro. And one of these 
lit least ought to bo known in Dr. Bain’s part of the wculd. Can 
.it bo that li Professor of Aberdoon has never hoaid that 
Snowdoiiu’s Knight was Scotlatid’H King ? 

Other proper names aro treated in the same manner ; but it is 
perhaps cMunigh to add that Dr. Bain sooms to look on the fol- 
lowing Huntoiico nsIOnglisli, oral least whatever language is spoken 
at Aberdeen They say that the Prlnco /e« era f /us to-morrow ; 
would you have bolio’vud it P ” 


Mr.MOlU OF JOSHUA PAliriV.* 
rilllE life of a Noneonfonnist pastor in a small country town, 
A how groat soever his local repute or private worth, can ! 
I fioarcely bo thought to promise iimcli material for awakening the j 
' interest of the public after a century of repose. Nor is there 
inucli eillior in the private jiicidoiits of his career or in it.s pointo 
of contact with men and things at largo to satisfy the curio.-»ity of 
those who may be moved by the siglit of a good-si/od volume, 

& HO far buck into the past, to ask who or what was the Rev. 

a Parry resuscitated in this Memoir. It may be that a 
keener ambition or a lot in life more imperatively urging him to 
exertion might have led to his ncliioving a placo amongst the 
divines and thinkerfl of his time inoro in accordamro with his lui- 
doiibled abilities. As it is, however, there is quite cnoiigU of 
value in tlie literary reinnitia now brought to light to make us 
regret the eouiparativo oblivion under which one well tilted to 
iiiaki* his iimrk u})on the theological belief and philooopbical 
tho\iglii ol' bis iigf bus so long been suHered to lie. 

The su)*ieet of tins Memoir came of an old and irspertablo^ 
stock long coiiiiiv'iril with the Welsh Itorder. Memorial brasses 
of momb.-is of the Parry family, far back in the si.\teeiitli cen- 
tury, an' found in more than one cbiircli in the counties of 
Uerohnd mul P.iwon, aiul the handsouie tomb of Henry Parry, 

Bisbop ol who died December 12, 1626, is to 

bo BOcii in evrrlh'nt pu'servuliuu in his own cathedral. At 
what lime or under what iulluence^ tho family connexion witli 
tho Church ol h.iu'laml wa.^ so\evod wo fail to learn. 
At Llaughtim, in llu* vonuiy of Pembroke, where Joshua I’arry 
was born Juno * 7*9 ^ his great-grandfather beld so 

much property, added to ('sintt'N m the neighbouring county of i 
Om’inortlicn, as to be populavly ealled tiietoaUmts “ owner of the ' 
whole workl. Ihe laiuily ihamun, liowo\ur, had sadly dwindled 
IVomthls fabulous viL^lms. by the third generation, having Imd 
proec3s ot slllJdi^l^iou ainong&t twenty-one 
children, of whom Joshua wiv-* one nf the vouiiger sons liosing 
both lather and mother in irifuni}, lie was brought 'up uiideJ 
fill excellent chu^ical liilor, Mr. Davis, nt Haverfordwest At 
what period he loft his native county was not known to his 
grandson and bio grapher, but IVom a note in Sir J. Hawkinss 

• A Mtmah- #/ Iht hVc. M,un Puny, SoKcnfJhrmitt AliniaUr 

Cb^HtUhr, WiUi iK>m«» Ori^nal Kswiys ami Pornspomtonoc, bv liic laie 
CiMries Henry Parry, F.K.a IMited by Sir John K. Knitilci-.Wibuot 
Btwwder of Wiuiricli. London : lUiuiltgn, Adams, Ik CV 187s. ’ 


U/e V yet lam ilnU 

A lotot of pioiiuaiBa vcnuiff Hiati at ftia uMsiag'mJln 
John Eamaa, in Moovwdt. mitiiatritiad IKMaptW ^ 
supply of candidates itar tne ministiy. /Bu^ b si Wa i Mof 
known as the friend, coneapotidanti jam aariatant at 
Newton, had been the continuator of the aMdgmant of the 
Philotophicai TramaeiioM by Jonaa and Lowihovp^ and tuxnad 
out many pupils who became distinguished in science and lettm 
Tho knowledge acquired by these teeming young bndos was 
poured out, we ore told, os lost in letters to the OmUiemmdi 
Magazine upon mathematics and other hranehes of scienci|| 
or polite literature in general. Among those iriiooe friendshljM 
young Parry formed thus early wore Canton, ofterwaids known 
for his discoveries in magnetism and electricity, and aa the friend 
of Franklin ; Callings, a good Greek scholor, besides being the 
inventor of artificial magnets ; Densliam, an excellent mathe* 
maticion, and Hawkswortb, the compiler of Cook's Voyages^ and 
coadjutor of Johnson. W'ith Mr. livland, a merchant in Moor* 
fields, a relative of Hawkswortb, ana one of the nine members 
of the Boefstoak Club formed by Johnson, Parry resided in I738, 
As early os this he is seen to have been engaged in literary 
pursuits, and contributing under assumed names to the period- 
icals of tho day. In a letter dated soon after this time, he 
speaks in n some what light vein of the Methodists, who were 
just then springing up, ns n ^^sort of religious knigbt-errantiy/’ 
The miH.riouAry clforts of their founder are described as ^'the 
nchiuveraents of a renowned champion of theirs, the very mirror 
of knighthood, who lias traversed a great part of the fflobe in 
facarcli of mlveulures.” But whether this dreaming of giants, 
monsters, distressed damsels, and enchanted castles, this marvellous 
(iiul sublime in temper and conduct, is not likely to bring contempt 
on coniinou sense and plain honesty,” ho leaves to bo determined 
by nil able divines and moralists. That Parry was Arminian 
rather than Calvinistic in bis doctrinal tendencies, and of social 
rather than a^icetic temperament, would appear from tho re- 
port of Mr. AVilliams, a Ix)udon minister, who, writing iu 
February 1742, after Parry had acted for a year as minister 
at Midhurst in Sussex, descrilioa him ^^os a most aneeaMo 

{ )renchor, who from the courteousnesa and affability of his be- 
ia\ioiir i.s suited to any station.” Ho was thought to show 
undue levity when, being wished by Doddridge much of the 
presence of God in his ehapel, be laughed and said, “Why, 
doctor, IhatV every where ! ” 

In March 1742 l\uTy took up Ins ministry at Cirencester, 
whcnco no solicitations, however flattering, could induce him 
to move for tho rest of his life. By many friends of intluonce 
nnd judjiment, Ilawksworth among the number, he was urged 
to betauu himself to London, to enter tho ministxy of the 
Church, or to devote his talents to literary undortakuigs on a 
large scale. Disclaiming in his replies tho love of applause or 
the desire of publicity, Ijc was content with tho sphere of useful- 
nllordcd by his*^ pulpit, or by tbo journals of tbo day in 
which ho found an utterance for bis opiniouH upon political nod 
hocinl, no less than literary, themes. Those were tho palmy 
days of tho controversy on the nature nnd origin of virtue 
and \ico. Cudworth’s eternal and immutable inomlityf having 
siipci>cdcd tho utilitarian doctrines of Hobbes, and having been 
supplemented in tho scheme of Clarke and Price by Uie as- 
eorlion i»f tbo existence in tbo iindorstauding of the simple 
and necessary ideas of right nnd wrong, fit oud unfit, had 
of late given way to Hutcheson’s theory of tbo moriil sense, 
the intuitive or mstinclivo acknowledgment of idm or actions 
w* in lliemsolvcs essentially good or evil. Of the moral sense Mr. 
Parry avowed himself from the fii’st an ardent champion. Extracts 
from his cunpspoiuleneo or from maniiscript fragments dating 
from thU period indicate tho share he took in tiie controversy. 
Right, litnesH, congruity ho scouts, os not only “hard to explain, 
but nbsoliftely inexplicable.” Whether rimple or complex, the 
idea of fitness, he argues, must proceed mediately or immefBotely 
from (i sense. Tho metaphysics of Hume, reducing all Ideas to 
images or iinprcssion.s of sense, appear to him far more accurate and 
elegant than those of Hutcheson; albeit Ilume, it is well ^own, 
rejected the notion of tho moral sense in favour of the combined 
theory of intellect and iustinct; such qualities as rimson 
discovers to bo useful or beneficial to society being immediately 
approved by nn instinctive principle of benevolence or sympaiby. 
In Parry’s survey of man’s nature, and his analysis of the principles 
of morals, the iofiucnce of Butleris writings, then recent, is clearly 
to bo traced. Both in this and in the other short lieatises inserted 
iu tbo appendix, such as that on “ Natural Theology ” ond the 
“ Short Defence of Christianity,” the writer shows mmself well 
abreast of the ethical and intclle^unl movement of the time, while 
hi.s style is marked by a balanced gmvity and pomp of pbaso. 
which’ scorns aomewbat old-fashioned nowadays. 

In 1 7 52 a marringe with Miss Hillier, the daughtesr of a wealthy 
dealer in wopl nnd extensive proprietor of land at Oitoneestenji 
man of good repute in the county, opened fo Mn Ptm a positum 
of more than independence, which woe enhanced in ue fruJowhig 
year by the falling in of bis father’s estates at Upeott and Wi#* 
ington to the extent of many hundred ai^rea. So then hoMpo 
a luan of position^ with ample leisure for the pnxaiitt of lik;Utsin0 
and pbilanthropie tastes. The period of hU oonrtsii^ is awilMia 
by enhsions in the grandiose style befitting tho^gmto 
divine of the age^ bqginaiiig with ^^LewsUist eCWdinin^^ 
and ending with “ Hy dearest Ladyi Deeimr tiiini 




^ Ibtt iiiMfc of an Wbatoror Im X9fuU "in 

tlio wfj of Uvelj dfltoriptiim orWfejr aeotimont'* MflkA inf» 
BtitiOtiirek to ber Ho iiuii|gjliiaa her tbe uiii?eMl sobjoet of {ditto* 
M^iheio iiMl blirtomno, author* and poeia> wbotbor auoient or 
ittodom, ^ Plato and Xonophon, Cicero and Ovid, Baooih, Sbattao* 
bury, pad Pope have all wnttea la your praiae " He be^ on Ida 
kne^ a long epiatlci being in destmlr beeanaa bia porvaiaei 
lovelyi dear caviuer'^ found Ibult with hU last but one, and aha ia 
implem to ** away with your * real (riond,' and such pretty 
^ Quaker-like fbrmalities/* We can hardly feel eurpriaed to « hear 
of hia paaaton breakmjr out in pootry» of the quality of which wo 
Jiay perbapa judge mtn the sample selected for ua out of an 
«egy on the death of Qenoral Wolie, with whom, when Quartered 
at Cwnceater, the writer had contracted a close fViendsmp. The 
upheaval firom beneath the sea of one of the group of the Atorea 
u daseiibed, dprown of Wolfe’e voyage to America, in a stylo of 
venifioation wbira at the worst is such as becomes the stage of 
our national noetrv at which Tate and Rowo were followed as 
Laureates by the liev. Lawrence Eusdon : — 

8i» erbere remote the Atorian rook appears, 

And lifta hU conic head among the Ktare ; 

There a strange isle, begirt with rocks aroand. 

Emerged by earthquakes from the vast profound. 

Eight times the space that mortals wake and sleep, 

^rth tottcre<1 underneath th* incumbent deep ; 

Buoh at the enormous birth wore nature's throes. 

Not Icsa chorncteristio is another effort of Mr. Parry^s muse, 
JSrastes: anJ^thio rotsmin Dtfmceof Low: a Fragment: whotlier 
published or not, we fail to gather from his biographer's notice. 
Upon the heads of ^'some late scribblers of the '45 no poured the 
vials of polemical wrath in the Character of a Jacobite, rising to the 
somewhat equivocal climax : — 

Twere vain to answer every quack that rhymes, 

And with hia Uuggrel thinks to purge the times. 

Its cliiof light was shod upon a life otherwise devoid of incident 
by Parry’s admission to intimacy with Lord llathiirst, and with the 
political and literary circle of which that courtly patron of the 
wits and poets of Ihe day was the centre. With that noble- 
man, when busy in London with atlairs of Parliament or Court, as 
well as with his aon, afterwards Lord Chancellor, Parry maintained 
a correspondence which serves to illustrate many special passages 
in the political and social history of the period, besides contribut- 
ing much to our general impressions of contemporary life and 
manners. At IjOixI Hath uni's table he mentions bis meeting 
Hume, with whom lie sat an hour and n half, and his being 
shown a long note intended for the new edition of the JliHory (f 
England, in refutation of .Walpole's estimato of Richard 111. I’ope 
was a frequent visibir at Oakley Park. Among others whose 
friendship Parry made there were liord Ilathurst's son-in- 
law, General Urmston, a man of literary talent with whom ho 
corresponded through life; Dean Tucker; Kd wards, author of the 
Canons of Criticism : Thomas Scott, Sir jarnes Porter, Doddridge, 
Chandler, and Amory. With George I^wis Scott, a fellow-visitor 
with Hume at Lord mthurst's, a friendly^lebate sprang up through 
the medium of letters forwarded by his lordship, touching points 
of what was then known as the first philosophy /’ such os tho 
eternity of matter, the creation of (he universe, and thi 3 reality of 
space, with a critical discussion of the views of Descartes, Hobbes, 
Newton, and Derkeley. 8 cott will be reiiicmbemi os an eminent 
mathematician and a pupil of De Moirre, the friend and corre- 
spondent of Gibbon, and of Siroson, the editor of Euclid, as well as 
the writer of tho Supplement to Chambt^rs s Dictionary. He w'as 
christened after George I., at whoso Court, when Elector of 
llanover, his lather bad served many years ui some official 
capacity. He was himself for some time sub-preceptor to the 
Piwce of Wales, afterwards George III. After many passages 
of arms between the two combatauts, involving various points 
of mathematical as well as metaphysical fence, tho general 
result seoma to have been, besides a conviction that much was 
to be said on both sides, an enhanced feeling of friendliness 
and esteem for each other's intellectual and moral wortli. Lord 
Bathurst's own letters, by the marks of confidence in which 
they abound, bear ample witnesa to the value he set upon his 
oormpemdeni’s judgment and discretion. They deserves to be 
read with oven groator attentton for the details which they 
furuish of party tactics and of minor golngs<:on behind the 
scenes of public life. 

In tbe enjoyment of lettered ease and the sense of personal use- 
ftilsess whi^ if not wide or eonnsicaoits, was appreciated in his 
immediate qidiere and generatioa^lir.PaiTy'idayspamed tranquilly 
away. Tbe death of Bis teiend^aiid patron, in his nineiy-flistyear, 
premed hj nearly a hrelvemboth his own quiet end, from on 
apoplectic eelsiito. in the auUivm of 1776. The maiefiala for tbe 
of Lord fiociiimt in the Miograa^ia JQrnVemiioff were mainly 
put together for &r. lUppis by Mr. rorry. Hie letters ahoir him 
^ mrittfaaning to the lost an inieiest in the affairs of the woiid in the 
wiUketeenea^ whikt tornlng hfo iimioet tbooghta more ^ more 
toweidi the life wUeh Was atift iotuie. There la sometbiM 
wtnthjof notetoUsexpreasinff bttM aritbin h year of tdedwtih 

as ^ wonderttiUy entertain^ by PaiM adtejM 

fmeratataff the Worth Po^ ^ nea^ opwro^ to ^ 
imde W hiaown gnmdiop, &jf Edward Paiyyt heM a cen^ 


exim]^ Of the vailed teaming^ wbteh he oemMw# 
of phuoaopUoal thought and a power ef hpmioieim 
rettosaurviire^ we are mid, in many firagmeate of a ohisiM 
aa 'wdl al in a Hebrew namipfir in manuaorij^ of 
taliie of which we have nuecdvmgs when we hear of the Fbotel*^ 
dan origin of the Welsh lang:uag;e forming one of his tetroiildta 
crotcheta. Lord Bathurst's estimate of his iogteal or foMm . 
powers was shown in a remark that Mr. Parry, had he gOQi! 16 
the Bar, would have risen to be Lord Chaneollor. Of hla nuoMi^ . 
as a moralist and divine those will be inclined to judge mos^ 
highly who have most carefully read what the loving care of hit 
grandson has brought together of his foagmentary writtugs and hU 
unobtrusive, but by no means wasted, lifo. 


EREWnoX.* 


I N some indenmie colony not long ago ah anonymous person 
was keeping Bkeep. The pastoral part of the territory waa 
limited by a large mountain range, beyond which no discoverer 
had hitliorto ventured to advance. The rivers which descended 
from it pasaod through stoop and narrow gorges, and rose firom 
wild glaciers which it was by no means ea^ even to apmach. 
The shepherd, hoa*ovor, was animated with a lively aowre for 
exploratiou, and ho eudoavoured to obtain some light upon the 
condition of the iuti^rior by cross-examining a native called 
Chowbuk. Chowbok s knowfodgo was limited, but the veiy men* 
tion of tho distant land evidently threw him into pmx}iltis of 
terror. The travellor's curiosity was of course sCimolated by 
these manifestations, and he at length succeeded in persuading 
Chowbok to giiido him to the foot of the range. Here, however,, 
tbe nail VO deserted him in a panic, and, forced to trust to his own 
rosourccNB, it waa not without groat danger that ho reached tho 
summit of the ridge, and thence duscondod into the strange region 
of Erowhon. A littlo iiigonuiiy in tbe solution of anagrams 
wdll perhaps qualify our readers to discover for thomsolvos tho geo- 
graphy of this anomalous district. We may say, however, that it 
wilt probably be found in any map which defines tho position of tbs 
valley from which Prince llasselos started, of the country to which 
Camiido was carried by tho subterranean river, and of tho Islands 
first mndo known to us by the daring rmiarchos of Captain Qulli- 
vur. The pi'r.uliaritics by which its inhabitants are distini^hed 
from those of regions subdued by Cook's liiurists and doaenbod in 
Mr. Murray's (i aides are such as wo never romombor to have 
eucouutorod before. Homo of them show a consideroblo oridnaUty 
on tho part of tho pooplo themselves or tboir discoverer, whilst of 
others it is not very easy to detect tbe precise object. On the 
whole, however, tho Erewbonians may be described as an amusing 
race of pooplo, and it may occasionally do us good when laughing 
at their grotesque habits to remember that our habits seem 
equally grotesque to them. When travellers laugh at tho Uhinese 
fur crarapii^ tiieir ladies' feet, tho Chinese retort that wo are still 
more silly for cramping our ladies' waists; and the reporter of 
Erewhouian habits intends to convey to us a series of similair 
rebuffs. We will mention one or two of tho most striking poou* 
liaritif‘S of this original people. 

Tbe traveller was struck by the extraordinary beauty and tho 
generally hpaltbful appearance of tbe people. On becoming 
familiar with them^ be discovered that this was owing to a singular 
confusion in their ideas. Unlike Europf^ans, he says, they regard 
disoaw as sinful, and bad character as simply due to disease. Hg 
was imprisoned on his first arrival, chieify, as it would seem, be* 
catmo be appeared U> bo in bad health from tho effects 01 his 
perilous journey, and he was lot out when bo showed that be had 
completely recovered. At a later period be witnessed tho trial of 
a man occused of being in a consumption, and he gives a fuU 
report of tho charge deUvered by tho judge. Though tho penalty 
of death bed beem abolished, the prisoner was sentenced to 
per{M;tunl imprisonment, and to receive two tablo-spoonfols of 
castor oil daily. Gn tho other band, a rich merchant with whom 
bo stayed for a timo was universally respected for his perfijct 
physicu health ; but he .was undergoing a counsi of banishment 
for some unfortunate moral delinquencies into which he had been 
betrayed. In fact, bo hod embesiled the whole fortune of a goor 
widow under circumstances of peculiar atr(K:ity ; tho kloptoaiunia 
— as wo presume bis complaint would be called in this hemisphero 
— bad gradually [risen U) this height in consequence or his 
foolish neglect of some slight earlier symptoms. Thu friends of 
tho family expressed the warmest sympathy with the iiiifortunete 
sufferer, and indeed maniresied so inucii ki^noas that he declared 
playfully that be almost felt disposed to have a return of his 
complaint, in order that ho might again be ihe obj^ict of so 
much warm sympathy. The treatment adopted in this case appears 
to have ponsistej chiefly in repeated floggings, which wero however 
coDsiderod in the light of surgical operations, and not as involving 
any degradation or general loss of esteem. Various other whimsical 
consequences of this peculiar inversion of ideas may ensily bo 
imagined. A lady, for example, who is manifestly out of ordf^^ 
endeavouta to persuade her friends that she has been taking te 



unkind persons are severo enough te say imwl 
is entirely fictitious, and that she is realJy 

— j : — Bodtty ailments, wo 

IKfrtion as they bavs 
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for drink 

Isom somp cofiatitutional disorder, 
are regard as more venial in proportion 
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[Ai# 2 C^l«Z 3 * 


bmpn^Juoedby oftweiiiidttpe^ontirfdMaiBStitiiti ThiUilf 
a uum ToJM liie by drinlna^, tht hodify dbeaea iMoniujleied 
to be port of the mental ( tfe— a u to wbich iiama omiagi and thare- 
fofe oounta^fbr UitW ; wbibt such tlUmaws aa fhwa or cansomp- 
tiow^ wb&olk to ua appear to be beyond indiiridual coati'i^, me 
treated witlr ilia iHmoet earettly^ and SHbjaet tiia euflforer to iiaa 
and. kepeSeoDoitiit. 

Tim modee of punisiiuip cosiTioted iaaalklabaTOxeoeiitly boaome 
leea^ baabaroua tluMt fbmmiyt, when no physical rememea had 
been provided, aud a nuu onoa pusiabed for socao tririai oon- 
pbdnt wn vetf C^ueutly^aD ixunate of the aoolafov the rest of boa 
lilh A priacm lelonBar, however, had arweB, who panraaded 
the public that a legitimate polio? would admit the cure of corn*- 
plaints, lie aucce^ed in obtaining a partial instalment of reform, 
in virtue of which all disoasea were divided into three classes, 
according as they aflected the head, the trunk, or the lower limbs. 
Diaeaaee of the boad, whether extemal or internal, wore to be 
treated with laudanum, those of the trunk with rastor--oil, and 
thoaa of the legs with on embrocation of strong sulphuric acid aiHi 
wntar. Some of the more enoigetic reformers are anxioua to carry 
tbaci prinoiplea fhnher, and regard the closHilicAtion and the re* 
meiKea adopted oa inconclusive. 

The satire conveyed upon some of our institutions is ea^ enough 
to bo iaterpreted in this Inst instance ; but it may be doubted 
whatber nny very intolligrblo moral is to be derived fft>m the 
ganaral notion of substituting physical for moral diseases. Can- 
mderiHl os a mere play uf ihticy and a whirasical upsetting of old 
aasooiationA, such as may take place in Looking^Ulass Land or 
other stmilar regions, it is quaint and amtisiirg enough; and 
•oma of 'the consequences arc worked out with cuBBiderahlo iu'- 
p^fBUity* We have a auspiebn, however, that the author 
uitandli to bo profoundly satirical ; he very properly keeps 
any direct expression of his moral to himself, and will laugh 
at the obtuseness of critics who fail to draw the inferences which 

intande, or who draw others of which ho was nut thinking. 
Wa venture, however, to Assume that his moral would be some- 
thing to the eifbet that we ought to treat crime os a disease, and 
thaty a dfspoaltion to commit murder being just as much a neres- 
mry consequeuee of ceitoin antecedent enusea na a tendency to 
Caleb fever^ we oirght in both cases to otfect a cure, instoad of 
inilktiirg a vmdfcti \ e pimishmont The Ere wlionians hto illogical 
in r8«ralni|[a fbver na crimiiml ; we are just os illogical in not re- 
gavwgaomno os morbid. Now, even assuming that the^philosophy 
of ibis la tiniinpeacbable, and that human nctioim are Hub]ect to 
invariable laws of causation, the conclusion does not oulte follow. 
Wsbate A mao, it la sncg4>sted, for being rotiiderously disposed ; 

not hsto him for being consumptiroP or rather, why not 
Vigard' him with pity in both cases, as being the victim of ex- 
tamal circunistances P The mtMun in thir caso suggested is 
obvious enough. A murdever is apt to hurt us, whereas the 
vlathn of consnmption is injnrroiia only to himaclf. Regard 
ojirjbnan as sim]^y the plaything of a bump on the back 
of Ifia head, and the other as having some detective arrange- 
ment of the lun^, and the murderer will still bo the more 
halofol, bexviuse the mme miechiovous. But place the two conr> 
plaints on a level in this respect — suppose, for example, that con- 
sumption should be n highly cimtagious complaint — it is true that 
we should still fool sorrow rather than auger for its victim. If 
indeed he Imd vnluntarify incurred it owing to some morbid pro- 
pensity, we shinild begm to dislike him; and yet the morbid 
propensity would be j net as much a matter of causation as the 
complaint. Without entangling ourselves in the labyrinth whose 
boraars we have thus reached, we may say that there is a simple 
praotlcol answer to the difflonlty. It is esaontial that certain 
cmalities should be the objects of extreme diBApprovoi, because 
taal disapproval is the best means of keeping them down. Bie- 
impioval, unluckily, bos very little tendency to suppress oonsnuiiv 
tMoi, though it may and ou^t to suppress some practices whiiu 
Ibid to consumptiou ; and therefore it would bo a waste of good 
Uotred to deWst au invalid ; but it does and can have a most 


*■— propeDhities, and should therefore be stniiulateii in regard 
tD them as luiuh ns possible. All this is* independent of the per- 
about IWowill and nooeasity which seem to have oeen 
mn^g the author of ^rowAon, if indeed he is not simply 
jgpyiiig with a good old dilUculty that has perplexed the minds m 
imiemimeratlons. 

JChe ikawhonians have sundry other peculiariUes, equnlfy queer, 
tfwhw we have not space to give a detailed account They^ve 

r i ua rile inrention of ludahmorv, which will i ' 

itltluk 4'.1 iM«m4« v%.». .. 1 


StulBit. thoi^ph tlrair rnn'on seems to Inve been .w 
Wihlins Miii wt meebines crented muebi ill-feelinn; but it w iw t 
ttat none ahmtld be employed which bed not been 
Stvmfyt * 7 ^ ywBB, that period heving been detennnied hr a 
MtiM 9 f 0d8i|WBri*M» Mni chiefly in oraer to excuse a cettain 
used by Enwbousn wmdifrwQmeD. 
tUM tM CfolugM of Unteoaon, which nw .peoUDy 
lawiiiti to Ukrttuif of h^potbetiea ; thot is to any, to the theen 
“iirliliBiltinlMhtltirrBifiim is » umeh wider and more etevatinr 
— IMii thooqp of what netu^ly hM been. In ^aw 
-•‘U ll tto m fbi«B&ti>spend>nMuiy yeonmlaoRiing a 
|riMKi»it IMmi i|p0lcett for vMtj eenturiso. and they 
M fIMBi M it Wheentsantt. Thisienota 


appeere is acompgpwka hetweeiqJtie wowiiif a amiriii goddess 

whose iguiie,by a rilgbt ebaiige 4 |lettm% mow he into 

Grundy, and a vaiuii^ of ofiitr gode, in whom. noM^ beBevsa 
very much, but whom evaiybody tieate wilb. premiiaj imgsot 
The goddess Y^im alwaya gets tho beat of but Jwr riima 

upon tlmworahippem coafliot with thoasoi^tha rival doitlaa la 
this port of the work we fool bound to (j^vo duo notfoe that the 
author appears to be anything bat orthimm; and iadoed we are 
melined to guess from some of his expremfona that he is a^ bSt of 
a positivist We cannot follow him into those ragions, eineolii% 
as there is always a diiliciilty in arguing ag^nat a piuaoliL and, 
especially against a parable without a key to it There am, howy. 
ever, a good many ingenious reaerim and some cnuitlo hus m tfaei^^ 
book ; olsawhere it d^nemtea into somewhat commonplace md 
easy satire ; and, on the whole, the ollegoiy seema te borotbertoa 
forletched and complicated to have the deaimhle brihumoy of 
eifoct 


FATUEK QEBABP.* 

N either tlie titlo-page nor the lettering on the back givea 
any adequate idea of the contents of this volume^ and there 
is no pn^ftico or introduction to inform ua what we are to oxpect 
It consists of two paita, the first extending to 262 pages, coinuris- 
ing n Life of Fatiier John Gerard, and the seoand ueuiff the Nor^ 
rative of the Guiqiowder Plot, written by hiioself. Now as the 
data of tho plot is 1604, and Father Gerard left England in 1606, 
it ia somewnot of a iniiuomor to describo such a volume under 
tho title of Tho Condition of Catholics under James I.” If it 
had been called ** Uernrd’s Narmtiie of the Gunpowder Plot, to 
which is piefixtHi tho Author's Autobiographv,” wo should hare 
known whnt to expect. But it is only at t&e very end of the' 
first portion of the volume which oontnina the Lifo that we 
learn anything of tho literary history of the work. 

The aafolnoffraphy is a translation by Father Kingdon of g 
MS. entitled JVwTtUto P. Joannu Gerardi de tota vita am. The 
onmnol no longer uxista. The copy from which tho translation ia 
inauu LS at Stouyhurst, and purports to bo a copy from an ori- 
ginal at the Novitiate of St. Andrew, in the bands of Father 
Francb Socchini, tho historian. Portiona of it have trom time to 
timo appealed in The Month. It was composed in 1609. Tho 
narrative of the Gunpowder lUot was originally wntteu in 
Eiitflish during the latter part of the year 1606, just After tho 
outnoris escape from England. It ib a folio volume of about 300 
pagea, ond in 1789 was m the hands of the Rev. John ThorpOi 
by whom the editor conjectures that it waa given to Father Stw 
at Li^ge, and by him brought to Stony burst, where it b at 
present preserved. Dr. Lingm hod access to this MS. and mode 
considerable use of it. but does not, oa far oa we know, refer to 
the autobiography. The editor^a reason for preiixuig it to tha 
naiTAtiie is that he wishes to claim for the writer the credi- 
bility which is duo to his life and character. And though a 
biography composed by another porson would- be more valuable 
for this purpose thou on. autohiogrAphy, still, oa he justly ob- 
serves,. it ia a oiroumstaiico most fsarouralde to the forination of 
an aocuEote judgment respecting Geroid, that he should have 
spoken of himself at coiiai^rable lengthy and catered into many 
aud minute detoUa of fais own life* 

The Liie, oa it is here presented to ua, ia made up of a trsnalotinn 
of large portions uf the Latin outobiography, with a few paaaagaa 
ip the gaps in the nomiuve. We ahoiiid have 


interspersed to till up t ^ 

been gliul if the learned editor could have made it oonaiatent with 
his pl^ to give the whole work, either in the origuml oc in the 
tronalatioo. Thp omiaaiona, we db not doubt, have ooou judirionis 
and in one instonee aimoat neccMry ; for the Jesuit Father bed 
given a summary of bia narrative of the plot, which of oouraa 
wdUid have been entirely auposhuoua in a volume contai^jl 
the whole narrative at lengtR He proteata in hi* Lifo, as it m 
well known from history that he did. publicly before the worlds 
hie entire ignoninoe of the whole elfoir till it waa discovered. He 
wee one of the three Jeauita against whom a proclamation waa 
iattisd by name; but though tiie other two were ownm of the 
oxiatenoe of the ploVGeim waa not in any way in the aeemt 
Garnett knew it in general terma, frinntlm coo^^ oi ibe othae' 
JeaaiL who probably knew in coofoaaioit moat of the detaila of tlua 
pto m blowing up the Honsea of Porliamant* NoverthaStaaa 
Gerard narrowly escaped with his life, having lain hid for kdat 
days, during which the house in which be was conceeled Wea 
watched by guarda day and night, aentinela being pioalndforliien 
mifoa an round the hoties tn pnwent the cboaiie m Mm liPkeh^ 
the immediate danger of hring token was peak hk km Ikgliiid^ 
Mhy 3, t6o6, and soon aAninnurda composed iha n a rr rt km ot ifoe 
plot i^'hiaowiiasitohiQgrtphy. Iheemtorbaeglfeii in edftNfoiif 
a brief acoount of tho aetnaming thirty-oiie veg^od Ghniwa 
after Which he prooooda to tnmntn a.deliiieM» dellinee of 
vemcilhr, and enteva foto the general qoeetfoa 
dheet lying under eset^dlBoufociimi^ T&odi|#rMll^ 

seemtona wholly auperihiotta The whok qgiwslte» 
onaaed with nneqpalM daliMr mI t^neiMe in fin*r 
end rile iMtiaNM fobni tkntJieriiiL 

fkmg&rmiJlwimcMes^yllfoyae^ 







nsfaLj 


Jbvielr. 


Mu tlwi im iimit, -mrfli iii oim g— >rtii ht Hm turtlftihuw. 
iSmmh mtmmmmhiiiitfni ftouMtutiig OL anii^ 

tfar» irf litkit wod, Iw(»ia>te 4 rta^ ia Hjwnwrtdy flie JtMtm 
tawtlUBg 

to «Me tbe iflioirwtiao of ofeoiii tf thw ]uid oimfht 

would Iwob ^wmght him to 4 ixhiwkkh^M i>ovo oodoA ku to 
mmoKHoau ISImmoj boauMiofei^^ 
numM not joitiflod ia Iwwiog ■oopyaw to idooAt in ordor to 900^ 
•am Jtta tan Ids onoaiioa, ^ witait ooturliig M» tta 
CMtioD tioio, it k at liooi ovitat tat a mu aoiijr 4 mow that 1^ 
4miiln othamita withovt pwjiidiciiig JtaffWMrol oonusL^ oo osdl^ 
BMTtopiei in** oMo whote toUiiiff ta truth <xpo«M imin to no 
inSgm. tadg 4 Mi wo hooo loid, tatar Gmadk mueiotifo 
onlj o a mc on ta tae nU ta ^amooram 4xf Murtloanioaa, hut ita 
douUa oao an winotriy canfiamoa tan ooBUmf omyy dooumoati 
now in the Puhlie Bocoid Offioo, that n dafenco of hie vorodtj 
la whoUtyfunuooeoaMry. Wo havo» tarofiofo, oei^or the oeouion 
nor ta anclinatioo to onkr tato taputablo queetiaiia of ouHuwtiy, 
and shall conilno our ahtavations to the two nanmtives of Father 
Geiaid*a wini ooBijtation--^^ History of the Gunpowder Plot and 
hbaate^iog^raiihT. 

The life itaelf as Ihll of interesUng partioulars, both as regards 
ta writer khnaelf and many other desuite who were employed 
on ta lEn^dish mimion during the reign of l^iiahetb. l^ough 
he had bm unprisoned in 1 9B4-C for more than a year in ta 
MamhaLaea, for declaring liimselfa Oatbcdicp he returned in 
I j8Bg hating been in tbo interval ordained priest and admitted into 
ta wciety of ta JeauitB. Ilia account of his airivai in England, 
and of the sfaiftB to which he was obUgod to have recottrse to 
' eacape deteetkm, has all ibe interest of a loiuancG. All the 
ttae ptieets who landed with him suffered execution. Two of 
, them were oondenined under the statute of Elia. an. ty, for 
exorcising priestly fuimtions iu En^nnd, after having been or- 
dained beyond seas. Here it must lie romembered that the pro- 
, hibition of ibe statute did not extend to the English priests who 
had been ordained during the previous reign. The tinrd escaped 
for eighteen years, and was at last oxecutod for supposed partidipar 
tion in ta Gunpowdsr Plot. 

Geiwrd landed somewhere, he does not say exactly where, on 
the East coast, and made bis way to l^foudon, always aioiellng 
the hi^ roads and the villages, so close a system oV espionage 
being kept up that no stranger could pass tbrouah any town or 
villogo without bdag subjected to inquiry as to what ho wus and 
whero he came from. lie at last reached London after ninny 
mnTOW escapes, having kept up the decision all tlie way that ho 
was a gentleman^s servant in sciirch of a lost falcon. Ue had 
laained ta terms of falconry in order, firsts more succesidully to 
practise this deception, and secondly to enable himself more 
easily to ingratiste himself with the country guntlemoii with 
whom he might hereafter have to deal ; for he otarves that they 
had no otbpr ideas than such as were conueetad with tioM-spuit^ 
nd that all taiT nonvorsatioii, excepting what w'os bliu<uht*inous 
and ohacene, or slander of the Pope and Itomau GathuJius, was 
oonfine^ to these subjects. One of the most remarkable features 
of the nnmtive is the large number of convursiniis to ta 
Botnan Catholic (aith mode by him in various parts of the country 
where he was from time to time domiciled, iiut, besides this, 
there is an immense amount of informatkin about* dillercnt persons, 
which is not to he met with in any other printed work. Amongst 
others who were oonverted during ta first few inunths of his resi- ! 
denoe in this country, wae a lady who was sister to Sir Christopher 
Telvertou, whose name be does sot mention, bat who is easily 
kLantified as a judge who even now is ta most driu support m 
the Caiviniat and by ta insertion of ta name in the 

maegin. And hero he {dvesem anaedota of ta highest interest as 
throwing %fat mi the mroady oonsideiably dainat^ chameter^of 
Dr. Master of looter Houee and Dean of Ely, who, the 

author ohaen'esy had eltooged his religion three or four times itaer 
different sovereigns. We may lemind our readers ihat his name 
was anbscrlbed as one of the six King*s chaplains to the Forty- 
five Artita of Edwaid'a rei^, of whi& we nve some account in 
our kstts of Ootdher «8, 1871. It is well known that this 
waatateosh mnsi^ to a&sia to ta roligien profeeaed by 
Bbmrt VUL,vemaramdiato ta sstremeofEuiai^iiiiiisiB whicn 
Iras mabioiialde in ta titne of Bdwnrd VI., hecame a Catholic 
again In ta mgn of fliilip and Maryi and adopted Cahrioum to 
keep bis preferments at the aoeensiim <n Elizabeth. Under these 
dmmtnmm ta fdllowng entaly new stpiy iheot him wifi 
iMt be tanglft qta It oomna at’p. xvvL of ta LIk 

of Father John tavaniL Hpmlr^y of Tdlwtcin^a sister haaaya^-. 

soehtaweet k a eartaio 
Ikiotiwefllbe Utawiri^ i^;OhBtal%s, ef ta mune ef l»aiae,wbo ta 
kaaw tad taageA #1 tam ^ tair tawwota dOtata 

O p nari yBSftat yat ohw fa ld<|h ny | a iy liem ta g. tata tahiilD^ 
‘pesos tBaUf 


^ wtawaasu taWBle tatalefi hiirtawnp fta ^ ^ 

' ' ' sarm'ff 4tadtaftaau.aMtat ol^yiaia eeuLf tafceril 

iwcSiny 4»*t M 







utffstssiorj^ 

tar'lda aiata e Dta ,wti 

taps ef IM elota bto whieh ta I 

tawelteodto sta te sta r e Ita ef a seutrsyy moAmtOf, 

Mmomin Otar eery eurioiwidemof iaftainarioBi^ , 
ttas bora abomfds, we may mention thaaoDmmt of tataMt lff 
BssanV siata iMy Feoelta Jlmklmown aaduMllir, 

been aaivM by WlXltam Laud to ta tal of Devtabba^ im 
odtfitary wltb wnomta had bean divoitalta herfiwthutaA 
LofdiUch. TheaBari<mamGeraidHiiaarariveira vonvegimeM 
Indletmot. He is evidently unwilling to speak cif ta lady% 
BtwooKidttct ; but he desoribes ber as having gone so far aa to fix n 
day for her confession to him, pfepMitory to beiug reoeivOd 
into the Ohuroh of Homo, and being diaiuaded from taldiw ta , 
step by one ^<vrho had lovod her long end deeply'^-^ia,, Oheriea 
Blount, Lord Motmtjoy, who was oretad Earl of Devonshta to 
tfioy, and died in 1606, little more than three montha altor 
he had persuaded his chaplain l^aud to many them. GeiMfi 
says of him that he died or grief. involdiig. alas t not God, btit 
tho gnddees his angel, as ho called her, ana leaving her halms 
of all his property.” His widow afterwards began to think other 
former resolution, and just about tbe time when Gerard waa 
informed of this, and was on the point of writing to hor^ she was 
carried off by a fever; ** not, however,” he observeSi ** before ibe 
had been reconciled to the Church by one of ours.” 

Wo con scarcely within our limits give even a fidnt Idea 
of the interest of the nanrativu, which details so many hakV 
breadth eacomM of tho writer. On rme occasirai ho was hidden 
in a (inrk dosot for four ditys,^ with nothing to eat but n 
fow biscuits and some quiuco jdly. But tliongfa there was 
; a traitor in tho houses in tho porsoii of one of the servaula 
I of tbe family, he could not be found, and the searoh wuS, 
j given up, iintWr tho idea that fan must have mode his esoape 
Soon after this ho was caught through tbe agency of tho eaiae 
I traitor, nud imprisoned for some years, during which ho wiS 
sevprul times had up for oxaininntion, and fmqiiontly put ti) ta 
tortim^, being hfft banging up to the n,)of of a cell by remes tied 
round bin wrists, wilbemt any support to his feet. lus own 
account of his prooeodiiigs whilst undur confinement, and his 
successful esrapn mnn the T(»wor by moans df a rope which eroased 
to tbo onpositi^ side of the rnont, is tbo most interesting part <ff 
tho whole narrative. So contiiderHto was he, that, os be was effeot- 
inp hU escape, he left n note for Ids gaoler, explaining that, If he 
wished to escape sUo. nnd so avoid tho danger of having bean 
thought on accomplice in furthering his prisoner's plans, no. hod 
provided a hoi ho for liitu, nnd gave him directions wnieb road he 
should tabu to avoid detection. The gaoler embraced the offer, 
and nitiniigod to live unmolested in tho ciouitiry far some five yaatv* 
Gerald himst^lf manngtfd also to proMorve his vwti^aiio till the tlmo 
of tho Gunpewdor I’Joi. 1 'hough proolaiuaiiuns agatust him by 
naiiio were isHUod, the Goviinuuont could not catch him, and be 
soon afterwards loft England, and never retiimod, UiOOgh hn 
Burvivifd more thim thirty ynun. 

Wo r^^serie for auoth<’!r\)ocfiaian our notice Of ta latter jsnfi 
soinewhut Larger half of the volume, which gives the Ustsay iff 
ta Gunpowder Plot. 


A MAX’S TllODtillTa' 

I F Fkdding is rightly duscrilMid os the J^ose Homer of di 

nature, no less riuhUy may Mr. Uain FrisweU bs deaerthedta 
the prose Topper of huuiaii philosophy. IIhsm are many persona 
who DO more tliink that it fidU within tbtdr eapoei^ to antar^ 
stand mmt^ than a child thinks that It lolls wlimn Us oapacity 
to imdsrstand a sermon. Ruob {icoiile, if mi opening a book they 
MO tat It is pruitad like poetry— >liie Unes of unaquM lengths and 
a o^tal letter at the beginning cif mtioh Une^uiotly close it 
again, and, if tMr love of lil<*rature is not aomewhat chilled by 
tois unexpected incident, c«;Kituftuo their search atar prose. Ho 
doubt, in msny coses, if they had bud courage to read a lew llnss 
of ta poet tliey iigbted 011, and bad uneoi^ used to ibe oauitai 
letters occurring in the middle pf a eesitenM, iliey would nave 
found that poetry ia wouderi'uUy like prose, and omild often be 
turned into It by the aid of tlie printer alone. Neveiihelcss, whtto 
readers are so 'oautkioH sud sc uistrustful of ibrir awn |s>weis, it 
Is well that between the |Kiat and the people tbeto shuold come a 
kind of factor, whose duty it should be to Inrii^ the wares of the 
one within ta easy reach of the other, buch is ta pleasing task 
wbieh Hr. kViswail saema to perfotni for the author of 
i^hihtQphy» We do not in airy way mean to ssy that thn book 
befoM US is u oonsoiMis adaptatimi of Mr. Tupper’s great work. 
Mevectaless it is clear that the yumiger writer iias drunk deep df 
ta.Tttpperian apriiig, and, tboreughly ssttumted with the lat««t 
finiii of tat jditaKn^y. is mther removing its difficulties for ta 
Sita of ta luodtiEted ioan origioatiiig any now form of thought 
kiiiMeir* He Is not Indeed the only disr^iple Mr. Tupper ta 
bad^ who devotes bimself to the pleasing task of expoundiiig h» 
jririmiqta. Just na fioemtes had i^Jato and Xenoplmn, ^ cur 
ta d ^lsn Mr. Tuppor, has. on ta one hand, toe author of 

^ Xjfa, and, no the taer hand, ta no ta ptang 

" “ a mam&m 0/a Cfotmtr^ Htmm, Let none despair. 


. JfMV % i. aita F^eU, .Mitel oF - Ite fitete 

fib?' liiita ; Bsminmi tar fi Co. iSfX 
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Thoae who cannot tmdontand Mr. Tuppcr can smcW imderitaod 
A. K. IJ. R, and tho«e who cannot undantand A. fc H. B. can 
nt oil cventa understand Mr. Friawell. Our author- with rfenaful 
quotations from the Book of fudges and Grom MUton, explains to 
us hrst who the PhihsUnes were, and next who are the PhUistines 
•of Mr. Matthew Araold a writings. Wo may mention, by the way, 



% 1 •' , ^ a — ^wwi- mm mmmmj aasiAovauv cisavaaiaA 

•uddonly mt in*pir«d with a zeal for Mr. Aniold’e •• cnlture,” and 
^ u?* ahould cry, What aball I read to bo 

w*, J****^*^ MTioe him to begin cuntioualy and to try 

A Man* ThougM*. Wo might advance onward* to A. K. II. B., 
•md no reaching Mr. Tupner prepare for still higher effort*. There 
is, however, some cause mr alarm when wo cume to recommend 
the work before us as a Primer of Culture, if we may so term it. 

^*'**ff® pelted cun pelt frogs 
himself so any one who has once read such aii author ns Mr. 
Frlswell can hiniaolf turn author. Some arts nro so easy of 
attainment that little more is required for their successful practice 
than the wish to excel in them. Now to wiito in the style of the 
Daily Teleyraph, like going to Corinth, does not fall to the lot of 
•any man you ulease. Cultivation, no doubt, may do u great deal, 
but A Special CoiTespondent of the paper that has the largest 
circulation in the world cannot bo raised Irom any stock, any more 
than the prisfo ox of the Cuttle iSiiow. To road therefore the Daily 
'Tdegraph is comparatively safe. We are told in old legends of only 
one man who tried to imitate the thuuderings of Jupiter, and in 
old fables of only one frog who tried to swell himself out like an 
■ox. Mr. George Augustus Sala has perha|)s rather more imitators 
than his forerunners, whether in legend or in fable j but of the 
190,000 subscribers to the Daily Telegraph — we forget the odd 
numbers — there are, wo feel sure, but very few who would be 
presumptuous enough to try to imitate him. The case is very 
iifferont when they turn to Mr. Friswcll, and find that tho 
chief part of an authoi'^s art can be imparted by the writing- 
master. Ihe scribbling itch will then seize all alike, and n« each 
mnu has bis thoughts as well as Mr. PViswell, wo shall have no 
restraint left on the multiplication of authors except the indolence 
-of thoso who have acquired tho art of penmanship. Mr. J^^riswell 
will of course always remain tho prose Tupper, but he will be the 
head of a very extensive tribe. Ilow many humlreds of thousands 
must there already bo, oven before compulsory education has been 
Drought to hour on;tho masses, who could, if tlioy chose so to waste 
their time, write (lossagea equal in originality and in expression 
to tho following ; — 

Half the nostrums of the world, which who men, or those who deem 
themselves wis^, put forward to cure tliu evils of soi leiv, will bo put out of 
course by self-restraint. No one except the most iirdeiit tcjctotallcrs would 
argue that it is a slu to taste wine. The sin consi^U in the exee.«t, and 
Altliough vegetarians have a much better cau.'ie, for on the face of tho quci- 
tldfi (t seems cruel to hill nniinols to feed on them, perliups tlivv might listen 
tolttaion where inodecation is exercised. Solf-roatraiut will make ever v 
kina gf enjoyment lawful in its proper time and place, will induce good 
beaUa and SHtisrsetion in life ; will make our w’ork a pleasure, our c.xcrcise 
delightful, our rest and sleep refreshing. In these, also, wo should be cnreful 
and moderaio. In fact there Is nothing in life that can be indulged in to 
excess without hurt to soul and body. In like manner there is hanilv any- 
thing in life that need bo ahunnod os a sin or a folly if taken propcrl y^uaod 
and not abused. 

Mr. Friswell would seem'to bnvo readers, for he goes on bring- 
ing out what lie would call, wo suppose, new’ works. One of his 
books too, os we learn from tho advertisements, has gone through 
ton editions, and ** deserves,” in* the language of an admiring 

t *ounu\l, “ to he printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every 
muse.” Incveiujo of anpetito may grow in certain coses on what 
it feeds on. Wo shonld have thought, however, that* every one 
throughout the country must have ut least two opportunities 
every Sunday of satiating his desire for that kind of hash of 
moral sentimonta and tlmt kind of travestying of Bible stories 
which we find in lliese pages, without going to the expense of 
buying them from Mr. Friawell on week Jays. As far as our e.x- 
perieime goes, preachers have not yet left off telling us that there 
as nothing in life that can bo indulged in to excess without hurt 
to soul ana body , nor have they grown weary or ashamed of 
t^ng in their own feeble bmguago what stands already told in 
the noWest laogu^ ever written. It is true that Mr, FiiswoU, 
b y of that independent scholarship ” which the JVbw- 

^ 111 him, aiid which we, *0 fw at all event* oa the 

tedepeodenoy a TOticerne.i, willingly c.mcede to him, at times 

‘ 1 “ tewhing and Bible stories. 

Ho tdli in that it was just whet. <• Philistia w.w at the culmination 

learn 
, if indeed 

ivhothor Heroalea or not, was st«ini>d somewhat* as mir'^Tew 
miikos u» think, with the sins of tho flesh.” About the 
WhiMbm and their ciuintry we got some information which 
m twtf warcety more exact in its geography than in its 
j||^aiinDajr>»* 

^sefOira readers perhaps noror Jheard of 
Vinva not the least oonceptiun where ^ to be 



found PhosnicU and Byriiy or llypt and Ardbia, no gmnt haim is 
done. Mr. Friswell may also, wa can ^ell believe^ ^dta the 
Latin smnrliajui/* and yet not lose that repatation for ^'indmen* 
dent scholarship '* with which his mdeis, on Bie authority of tho 
yoncouformiii, will Credit him. He is not, howom, alwaya in-» 
dependent ; for at times he is oondeseending enongh to appsul to 
authority. On the derivation of the word conscionoe he has a goc^ 
deal to say, and while teUing us that some ^Merive it from soMoriis 
carnrnttniit the common or genml in**dwelliDg knowledge of man/* 
be adds that ** Oessner says it may be derived from am, together 
with, and acire. to know ; so that you at once know whiS y(m 
have done.” We hardly know which to admire the more, 
happy audacity or the excessive caution of Uessnor, who, while 
ligntmg ou tho track of the derivation of so obscurely compounded 
a word, yet is not carried away by the zeal of the etymologist, but 
only ventures to hint at tho possibility of the correctness of his 
view. Passing from words to facts, those who have never 
beard the story of Alexander and Diogenes will find it twice told 
in Mr. Friswell s pages, with such improvements in the second 
narrative as are uaturMly suggested in a twice-told tale. In 
p. 76 we lire merely introduced to Alexander as ** that great con- 
queror surrounded by a glittering corps of courtiers, generals 
with short flat clanking swords that struck against their mailed 
buskins with a pleasant rattle.” But in p. 193, while the cour- 
tiers have disappeared, we have Alexander himself described ** as 
the swaggering captain in his clinking arms, his nodding plumes, 
gold helmet, and glittering sword.” We are glad, however, to say 
that the well-known sunshine remains the same in both narratives. 
Wo have already shown how, out of the wealth of his stores of know- 
ledge, Mr. Friswell contrives to throw in information parenthetically. 
The second account of Diogenes is properly introduced by a disser- 
tation on tho Cvnics and a defence of Autisthenes, as the tlrat 
account was no less properly introduced by a dissertation on tubs. 
We quite agree with Mr. Friswell when ho tells us 

^ It would be wrong to suppo^HO for ono moment that Antisthenoa, who at 
(\vnosagf8 (wiiunce noine say the name of the seel) founded this school of 
|)hilu.<iophy* mteiulcd it to degcucratu to what it did. 

We never yet heard of any founder of any school who intended 
it to degenerate to what it did.” We should bo glad, however, of 
an opportunity of putting Mr. Friswell a question or two as to the 
place that he spells Cjpiomgea; and we would suggest that before he 
next presumes to write about the founders of schools of philosophy, 
ho would do wdll in the tiret place to consult his biographical and 
geographical dictionary, and iu the second place to ac<|uire*th6 art 
of copying correctly. Mr. Friswell, wo should imagine, knows 
only two stories out of Greek history ; for if he knows more, why 
does ho tell thoso two twice overP Wo have Leonidas and hu 
three hundred, as well as Diogenos and his tub, brought in to do 
duty in two separate chapters. We huvo felt it our duty to be 
rather severe upon him ; but, to show that we are not iU-aisposed 
towards him, wo will iu a moment supply hiu^ with materials for 
two or three now chapters, if not indeed for a whole book. Let 
hiui get down bis Biographical Dictionary, or his Goldsmith's 
History of Greece, and look up the stories uV Croesus, of the Seven 
Sagos of Greece, of Lycurgus and Spartan broth, and at the same 
time let him read up some of the obscurer parts of Bible histoiy— - 
the story of Joseph, for instance— and he will have, we feel sure, 
nothing left but a title to select, a preface to write, and a publisher 
to tind. 

Mr. Friswell does not expound only the Bible, the dasrics. 
philosophy, and Mr. Tupper to his readers. He knows political 
economy after the school of Mr. Buskin, much aa CoimceFs 
Prioress knew French “ aftur the socle of Stratford atte Bove.” 
Till DOW wa had always thought that in Ignorance of politioal 
economy Mr. Raskin was unrivalled. But the dladple has sur- 
pf^d the master, and m long as Mr. Friswell lives Mr. Ruskin 
can boast that there is in his favourite subject one man who is 
more imiorant than he. Mr. Friswell, while accepting all Mr. 
Ruskurs doctrines, has his own grand remedies for the corruptions 
and miseries of society : — 

Wc 9hnll have a nobla oatooroe ia the fur-tlUtaat ftiture from oil this 
turnioU { but it is yet toe early to ask women to vote. We must do sway 
with open voting, and substitute voting papers fas Uiey have done tot the 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge) before that day comes } and meaowh^ 
we must go on educating tho people, and endeavouring not only to ndse 
every man and woman, but every child. W'e can at least educate them hi 
silence and in patience ; aa we are now, almost every ons^ without s tbongbt 
wasted or spent about a matter, prononneed on it. ^ 

This noble outcome” bursts upon the reader willi a most 
pleasihg abruptness. Nothing had been previously Sfddt about 
votes tor women, nothing about votiDg-papex^ nothing abo^ 
education. However we will not object to that, and weioo quitiu 
content meanwhile to go on educating ^e pwple, till the Ux 

distont futoxe coDUA when, alter aU ihk tum<^ mmen iirill 

votes and voting^papers ; and educarion, which has on^ bean ja 



leave off wnting. The J^tans, as Hr. lUsWsil wffl iipi' 
when, foQowbig oOr advke, he rends Us QebLiiiiidii osiSiw 
were said to tiy to deter ttielr childien fitom 
making thehr skives dnii^ Bi Bke maniinrit iej " a 

the siluiiess of Mp. Frisvtdfe tedimie j 
gust his rendeie Mtk U 

them in sUeoce. 41^ ^ ^ ' 
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do^btt]ialktaidmth«iTiH«ex«(| to lukv# emcbe artiflobUj 
^Mind ibr hor. the educetUm of oritioa will be the mdie coaaj^ete 
the Im thej Uve to do inth Mr. Friewel^ 


CRAKStOUirS TIBULLUS.* 

M r. OR^NSTOUN Iuui donee good lerriee to lettenlo seeking 
to atone for the slight hitherto put hy ]^gUah tranalatoie on 
the neatest and moat elegant of Latin ele|^ poets. Translation 
may not^ the gmndest of fields^ but It is something to occupy it 
trim tasl^ Judgment, and disoertunent, and to select soeh portions 
of it for cmtivation as are least ezhaustedt and therefore mon 
likely, if well dealt with, to bring credit to the cultivator. This 
seems at say rate to have been iilr. Cranstoun's opinion when, 
regarding die versions of Horace and Virgil which have within 
the last fifteen years issued so profusely from the English press, 
and the versions of Catullus with which bis own very meritorious 
tra^stkm has to compete — regarding too the indications of 
popular toleration even for translauona of the unequal and tedious 
F^perdus— he determined to put in a plea for the refined and 
tuneful Tibullns, and'by the publication of his Studin Tibidliam 
in the form of an elegant metrical venipn, with an introductory life 
and surrey of the poet's works, and an appendix of illustrative 
notes (which are almost a fiorilegium of classical trsnHlatiou in 
themselves), to bespeak a reconsideration of the rank to whicii the 
lover of Nemesis and Nesora is entitled. Surely to an English ear 
strains cannot foil to he welcome which represent a poet who 
may seem to have combined Goldsmith's love of nature and sim- 
plicity with the grace, finish, and elegiac tone of the statelier Gray ; 
and inasmuch as the sole competitor in the field is an almost for- 
gotten Mr. Dart, whose version of a century and a half ago is at 
best respectable and passable, we may congratulate Mr. Cranstoun 
on having occupied a place for which his poetical skill, no loss 
than his manifest classical training and acquirements, abundantly 
fits him. It is not always, especially in the reproduction of the 
classic poets, that we can honestly commend endeavours of which 
the best to be said is that they are well meant ; but in this version 
of Tibullus the copy, no lo^ thfui the model, is thoroughly 
Acceptable. Mr. Cranstoun has retrimiued Tibullus by aid of the 
best ancient and modem commentaries, thought out the meaning 
of doubtful passages, and weighed the pros ana cons about disjmted 
arrangement and authorship. Hence, so far as it goes, his volume 
is a voluablo chapter in the history of Roinau literature (which, 
by the way, has yet to be written as a whole), all the more valu- 
able because of &e fulness, taste, and pertinency of its parallels 
and illustrations ; and the reader is made to feel that while his 
guide is obviously an enthusiast, he is never so much so as to let 
bis seal bias his jud^ent. If Tibullus docs not honcoforth hold 
high favour amongst English readers of the classics, the fault will 
be in their own taste, and not in the presentment of him by his 
new translator. 

The data for a life of Tibullus are conveniently succinct. An 
Elegy of Ovid, an Epistle of Horace, and a life by an old gramma- 
riao, supply materials which illustrate, and are illustrated by, the 
internal evidence of the Elemes themselves. We get the idea of a 
geniol, handsome, refined, but not foppish, Homan knight, very 
early in life his own master, and yet tenderly attached to bis 
motner and sister, and, for a Komnn in his position, a ^ngulnrly 
domestic character. Through all his poetry, even when it is most 
erotic and at the laxest, there breathes a true elegiac plaintiveness ; 
and the impression grows with the perusal of it that this slave of 
one zuistreMi after another might, under other conditions and 
another creed, have found the idem he souaht. As it v^as^ it is 
not proved that Nemesis, Delia, Nea.*ra, and Qlycera (with this last 
we credit him on the showing of Horace, and not on his 
own confession) were chargeable with being a drain upon his 
patrimony, which had been reduced by confiscations on the death 
ofCmsar. Just before hb wly death he threatened to sell his 
possessiuni to gratify capricious Nemesis, but this may have been 
DO more than a figure of speech, and Horace's Epistle (i. 4) compli- 
ments Tibullus on his secret of uniting a calm mode of life with 
the true art of enjoym^t. An intimate connazion with a great 
patron, Measala, obliffM him to accompany that general, peroaps 
more as the bard of nis ezpbits than as the aide-de-camp of bis 
osmpasgn, against rabellious Aouitania in b.c. jt; but when 
it came to an expedition to Asia, a eoDvenient illness cut 
abort the poet's war-service at Corcyra, and henceforth be gave 
to Venni the bomage which we eannaC suppose be ever heartily 
rendered to Mon. His loves, in ibet, constitute his histo^. 
Nettlm jilted hitn; DeUa^eintereoune wash ease of ^ quarrel agaui 
and ni&e it up agaiii,’^ till on his retain firom Corcyra he 
found that Ao had fbrashen him for a richer and kss jealous 
lovm; Ot Olyceia we know Utile sa^ from Hoiaee*s ejdtbet, but 
^ probably preceded Vemeiie, the rapaciotss beauty who saw the 
tail afr him, and met another of bis enslaT««» (or l^la) 
if bis Tonml iqrre. As each of tbdie hold sway over him in suck 
moMht MIM to their pmtse songs of fiw deeper feeling than 
Hhe light, ddn-deepefthsim of Hosm whcLie ll?. 

<bniigtMO,naitlypw^ mmra the namee of their mtstroiMs 
ah^ of tiro Wo 


tiei not aware tbal it is a sasioiis drewbabk to pdelfe 
tion rfTibuttimdmt Dc. AnoldeoupMkImasalM fOilwW 
Propertius, and that Kfebahr thooid^ sQom bfe essIWM 
Jfe sufor ehrs trmidm. Mr. Ovanaioun baa a better ligkt to ^ 
be beard in the field of postie art, and wa cannot iniigiiie atroOr 
esrimate of Tibullus than that wbiob be baa given in the following 

pitfMge:-^ 

TitMiUua esnnot, H Is true, tear Into the Idas bssvtn sad gam upon tbs 
•un in hit meridisa tplendoiir* Ulc« that of the Alps **Ui9 yoaag 
CstaUufl " i ho bsi not the vast Iseming, sorvoes vigour, and cpiikfing 
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who eould tmuo and fbnfila Love by tarns, as a lady would a lapdog ; but 
ha avinoas throughout a simplicity, a nsluralufas, a tandarnaas, and a tarsa* 
Doat particttUrly his own i and harain lies his oharm. 

His lova of homo and Mends, Ids aifioyinant of the country, of hills and 
dales, of shepherds and slicepfolds, of smUing meadows and murmuring 
rlvulclis of purplo vineyards and yellow curn-fialdi, and of the innocmee 
and simpIieUy of asrlior days, corablnad with that.tendar molanoholy that 
over, oloud-Ilke, threw a shadow o'er his brow, gives him an almost romanUo 
interest lu Uio eyes of the modern reader { and will always secure Kbr him, 
with lovers of rural socnes, one of the most enviable positions aioong the 
sons of anch nt soog. 

We havo scarcely soace to glance at the matter of the ezeursus 
on the authorship or the laird and Fourth Books, or at Mr. 
Crnnstimn's argument against the views of Jjachinaiin. Dissen; 
And Miliuan, who refuse to ascribe these to Tibullus. Tbe most 
dilficult argument to answer is that which is based on El. 111 . 
V. 17 and 18, which seems to fix Tibullus's birth in the year of 
the Ihittlo of Mtiiina (u.o. 43), *^cum cecidit futo consul uterquo 
pari." The first line ol this couplet runs Natalom uostri primum 
vidcro parentes," or, as some MriS. read, Natalom primo 
nostrum,^' &c. Our trauslutor holds that Tibullus reckoned bis 
^'cars ill refurenco to so singular a chronological landmark as the 
fact of two consuls, llirtius and Ptmsa, meeting their deaths on 
the same day of the samo month, just as a mau the fifth anniver- 
sary of whoso birth fell on tho day of Waterloo might say ho was 
five years old at that dale. So far so good. But ho would further 
fur primum" read " docimum"— not so simple a transcriber's 
error, wo fear, as bo accounts it. It wouhl, no doubt, simpHiy 
matters could wo venture to adopt a suggestion which would 
remove ono hindrance to the establishment of tho Third Book as 
genuine, ond yield n sense on this wise 

My psronU saw thoir l^oy's tenth natal day 
W hat morn ono fsto both consuls swept away. 

Leaving, however, to tho curiosity of readers tho srgumontf for 
and against tho ascription of tiie later books to Tibullus, wo pass 
to the examination or Mr. Cranstouu's work as a translator, more 
especially os regards the earlier and uodoubtod elegies. And 
first let us cull from that sweet elegy to Delia, writton in sickness 
at Corcyra, passing by, though of exceeding oenutr, the English 
counterpart of tho familiar linos about tbe old Satuniisii rule, 
vv. 35*44* We quote the iH>et's vision of what is iu store for 
him should his illness prove latal. (See vv. 57*66.) 

But roe, the fseik^ child of tender Love, 

Will Venus waft tu hhwt Elywium's idsins, 

Where dance and aung rmoutiJ, and every groro 
Kings with clear'throsU;!! warblers' Uuloct strains. 

Here lands nnt filed thrir richest treasures yishi— * 
lJure sweetest cassia nil untvndcd grows^ 

With lavish lap the earth, in every flehl, 

Outpours the blowein of the fragrant rose. 

Here hands of youths and temhr maidens ehlms 
In Love’s sweet lures, and poy tho untiring vow— 

Here nrigru the lover, slain In vuuUiful prime, 

With myrtle garland round his bonottrod broW. 

In this metre, which we recognize os the fittest to represent the 
lAtin elegiac, tbe first five elegies and many of those that follow 
aro^ rendered ; and rendere^ it should be added, with singular 
felicity. Tbe sixth elegy of tbe First Book, udareised to Delia 
and, as Mr. Cranstoun surmises, to Tibullus's successor in her 
affections, Is broken up by the translator into two, The theory 
is plausible enough, but it seems to us unlikely that the poet 
would have troubled himself with inditing cautions " in verse 
to a fortunate rival ; we think it more probable that the whole 
was addressed to Delia, though the latter half was designed to 
work on her fears and vanity, and the former to suggest u> her, 
banteringly, what be could toll, if be chose, to her t<^.mporAry 
possessor. It is not necessary to suppose that for other than 
Delia's eye were meant the ingenuous confessions— 

Ab, mo ! I taught her first her guards to foil, 

And now on me, aloa 1 my arts recoil. 

*Twss 1, 1*11 tell tbe hoasot truth outright, 

At whom yosr maatifT uaed to bark oil night. 

Another variety of metre is seasonably called to Mr. Cranstoun's 
M when be translates the graceful and spirited elegy (1. vii.) on 
Measala^a birthday. The fourteeiHiyllable ballad metro might 
aeem at first too roomy for tbe giat of the elogUc couplet, out 
a comparison of Latin and English in tbe two lines of each which 
we quote as a test-point will probably satisfy those who take fn- 
inm in tbe problems of translation that tho experiment is m 
ciiro sueoasribl s— * 

An te, Cydns, oanaoi, tsellia qul lenlter ttndis 
UgsrokiM idsddis par vtds ssrpis squis r 
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l%e Satnrdi^ fo^ew. 




i!kfih>fa«tm of Iho oHginal ia mA 
a ikMl holding tho hap^ mmn Mwean^fiM^^ mad Mrviiiligr. 
Later in the aBme elep^ oeeur eooio gfoed linee ^deemeptm of the 
praiM due to llewwla for Ml iileots ae a Med*maker. dtaplaTed 
upon the Via Latina (I. tIL 57-*6a) t— 

While of yon ipleodid road the sons OfTaeculam ihflll tell. 

And they who in the onclent homee of white-waird Alba dwd! ; 

For by thy weoltti the itritly rook waa hHbar brotifd^t and iirown, 
tJ!44B|iactad hore.aitd Joftaod then, adthakiHul art, oaoh atone. 

Tby ptatMahaU ruatka uiig aa homeward I'rmn the town they atray, 

• For now they sem leae their path, nor etumbie fay the way. 

Yet another metre if ueed with excellent effect to render the 
** Pmife of Sttlphria ” in the eeeand elegy of the Fourth Book, 
Qttdiae Mid marked a iteve or two for quotation.; but it if due 
if) the more appropriate tepreeefitative of the Latin elegiac to 
give preferaiioe to n quatrain or two from the tenth elegy of the 
Tirft Book (** The BleaainKa of Peace **), out of which we extract 
TibuUua'f pfl^etic con tniet between the tangible preaent and the 
to*the<*heathen drear future (I. x. 33-44) : — 

All me ! why court dark death in war ? all ruuiul 
It crocfM uriMcen and ejlont, ever near : 

Below, no croptt — no vinty»— but the fiiToc hound, 

And the n^irn boatman of the 8tyfi;hn mere. 

And tlicro, with tunken chapa and liHlf-bnrnt hair, 

'By the dark lake the vran-faced leoanta roam ; 

Fur happier he, who with liia own may oharc 
In ago and com[>cttinco the juya of home. 

llo tends tho slioep, his son tin* lambs, nnd ayo 
His loving wife her weary husband cheeni 
80 may Y live, and tec my nalr grow gray. 

And tell, when old, tho <lteds of early j’oara. 

Perhaps the italicized epithet in the fffth verse acarcoly represents 
percusais/* which ratner moans Bmittm by the wailing ihados, 
acting na thoir own ** priefieno ” ; but otborwiatj we do not see 
how such stanzas as those could he mended. In tho third elegy 
of tho Soennd Book on Nemesis in the Country/' one couplet 
anent his nustress, whom he likens to Venus ruralizuig with her eon 
(w. 3 and 4), U a picture in itself:— 

Ipia Venufl lietM .jam nnne migravlt in agios, 

Vtrbaquc aratorit msiiea dUcit jimttr. 

For Vonua* self haa songht tho happy plaiiia, 

And Xoo< it tuking /essona at tAc plough. 

What A subject for a vignette 1 A little further on (vv. 17-20) 
there is a vifion of Diana meeting her brother Apollo when he 
was herdsman to Admetufi which is thus prettily rendered : — 

How oil rmle Dhm Mushed and felt a pang 
To avH biin bviir a valf across the plain I 
ll(mv i»ft, an in tlic dver^oning dell he sang, 

^UiQ lowing oxen broke the hoUow’d atraln. 

In single lines too Air. Cranstoim very frequently exhibits great 
logonuity of translation, as where it is said uf Juno's tempter, 
Lxion, tfmt in Tartarus 

Vfrfantur osUni auxin membra rotb 

lxion .... bound 
Spins round his wheel in endless unropose. 

Against the uiorits which we have noticed there arc, of course, 
a few slips to Im' set off. L'g., in I. vii. 4 we find 0 hyper- 
metrical lino repugnant to our eAi*s ; unless indeed sacred '' can bo 
taken for a motnosyllablo in the verse — 

WhoNs might sliould luuke aarrad Atax quake in terror to tho main ; 

and in II. i. 28 wo should prefer some oilier rendering of ‘^solvite 
viucla cado" instead of *^tho Ohioii cask unbind.” Nor can 
we acquiesi^ in the rotideting of agrioolis cealiUbua ” by vernal 
powers.” lul.ii; 81 

Knm furor Inocstus sedca adiune droruiu 

If rendered ; — 

With sacrilcgo can mortal blast niy fame ? 

where it is too much to expect tho miders to understand that 
facrilego ” means << a rhai^ of facrilege.” There are sevaxai 
o^er sUiw of a siiuLlaruaturo which a little careful revision would 
amend. But, on tho whole, when wo take into aoeounl the mats of 
varfe-transiaiion from Tibullus nod hit oompeem, as mil aa foam 
their Greek models, here luid there, with which this volume is 
enriched, it is umtier for wonder thid: the errors are «o few. As 
for the bvautiiM, tltey are creditably abundant^ end ereij one 
who caxt*s for Latin elegy or its English ropreecutations may be 
safely recommended to study Mr, Ormistottu's Tibullus. 




JL <mTR 06 PEC 1 ' OF TBK AUTUIIM HAHCSUVSKa* 

hm no right to cai^rctuie who "A IteoloM" may he, 
Init we mny My thet the O, Atamm 

arWNKiirrM wootd do no diecredit to tho niune of uiv of our bint 
Uiffitaiv hnfhom. Cithniy end logiceMy written, eng^tire with* 
(Hit being dogmeticnl, end diepleying cumidemble eoquaintence 
erlth hie tory end n|ww«ftilgten > of hie enlged^ the book befora 

^.i i ii W H|i m> dr l»r .dehwM .J fM wnr t fc IFM i«w i^7~irA 

v/i 


nalsjamdoaMe eeaiiftiilfam M BriMhh jmWfofy 3tteritBta> Vh 
saaast say that am ahniya ' wtlli 41 m MthoTf bat Muda 

say timt everything be hat wri M sn is naw Uiy at eataftil MM- 
siaeration. It is naturally diffloult for those who have been 
brought up in a particular .eobool 4o accsfpt the fact that their. 

S revious training has not only done them no good, but has even 
one them absolute ham, Eafl^lah geatleB^ and above all 
English ofiioen, are, as a rule, ooneervafove; the latter am ahMb 
ami with reason, proud of tboee epeohd eliaiaoforiMiasof theBiMAr 
soldier which enabled 'WdUiigten «o aftea to ov ey th tDiw with% 
thin two^deep line the dense ofldumns of Me FMnch. AsattaHen,^ 
too, we love to close with our enemies, and Me hMmei hie 
always been the favourite weapon of our umy. T^beeelMdtilaoa^ 
this attachment to the arme Mtnahe, awdediinud by out authordo 
be, in the altered conditions of war, most|iemioioitta,Cnd ilsanatha 
admitted that his words supply matter for serioitf leiecticm. Thb 
problem is one the solution of which is both painful and dSdlcolt. 
rainful because, if wo adopt the solution Of the attthor, w nnuh 
eonfoM that tho years spent in bringing our snny to 
fection of a machine Laro been in part wasM $ and dSflh- 
cult because of the undeniable fact that a m'fiitary syMmyto bn 
thoroughly effective, must be adapted to the pecttliarides of the 
nation. It is, however, of the utmost moment that we abottld 
take advantAf^ of the period of peace whidi wo are at pmeOt 
enjoying, and decide now after what ftsbion we ahall cam on 
war wiien war comes ; for to defer the question until hostmtiee 
brook out would be an act of auicidAl folly. War no longer 
affords its own school, but is simply a test of the training tn- 
ceived in peace. Wu must therefore, if we wish to preserve 
our laurels, determine what system shall in fiiture be adopted. 

Tho author tells us that our tactical system must be radical^ 
changed,” and ” that the British bayonet and French Im 
buried in the same grave.” That our tactical system nusit 
undergo sonio change we do not doubt, but we are by no " 
means convinced that the cha^e need be radical The bio^ 
tory of the late war supplies, it is true, arguments in auppost 
of this radicalism, but on a dose insY>ection their value beoumaa 
seriously diminished. At St. Privat the Prussian Guard, ad- 
vancing for some fifteen hundred yards across a vaU^ and 
np a slope completely exposed to the fore of the FWneb^ 
who were sheltered by garden-walls and riflo-pits, were re- 
pulsed with great loss, but so prohably tb^ would have been 
under the old conditions of war. Wo do not^ tlierefore, consider 
that the result of this often-quoted episode proves oa^nsively 
that formed bodies of troops should never oavaDce within two 
thousand paces of the enemy's fire. Yet this is the rule now 
followed in the Pnissian army, and the author wishes to see it 
adopted in our own. He soems to be of opinion that skirmishenu 
supports, and reserves should all attack a position in extended 
order. Tbouuh he does not expressly say so, he allows it to be 
inferred that linos should be al together proscribed. He foi^|p)ts^ 
however, that the French who repulsed the attack on St Frifftat 
won) in line farmatioD, and our deductiou from this fimt wo^ 
1)0 that the lino was particularly adapted for defenrive positiona. 
Lot us now take the case of on advance to attack a stationaijy 
foe. Generally speaking, on intelligent leader will be able ta 
procure, as ho advances, much cover from the nature of thagioaodt 
nor will ho attack till his artillery has somewhat ahakan the 
enomv. Still it is certain that long lines advancing vrithout firu 
would be destroyed before they could cesna to dose quartefs with 
the foe. A fire to cover their advance and Mitract the atiaotian 4 f 
tho enemy t while supplementiog the affect of the artiUa^, would 
be BuppUed by clouds of akirmiaberi, md in folture skurnkhara 
will no doubt be much more freely otxtplqyBd than fomariju 
Nevertholees the fact remains that the damoyedbattaliona wmui 
offer marks which it would bo easy to hit auxiiu the advance. It 
follows therefore that all the troops heading the attack ahottU^ 
if not especially favoured by the ground, be either ezfoiided m 
•kirraiahers. or nrokeu up into fractions hm than even balf^bsM 
tslions. Tne second line might, however, be formed of hattalunia 
advancing in line. The enemy could not vary weU fire at four 
images at once — it would have to fire at ihrae mma Mdak 
•Idraialiers, supports, and reserves— and consequenilyw dqpiqyat 
battalions wouid in reality be exposed to'a coaapiumrivel|y Iwmig 
danaer. At the commencement of tho advance the ascend iiaa 
mignt follow at a cousideiablo distance, it gwdwKfo 

as the first lino drew nearer to the poaUiom and the advaafogaaf ’ 
supporting the neoeesorUy dlsordei^ rush of 
by ^ularly formed lines, of improving by this maaoi 
ol repelling a counter aUack, or of covering a wtriML mmUlte: 
incalciilabhi. We have always thonght Ihiri Ma lyitrim Uaifodr 
pci se tti qg as little soMty as it auegad, oBbtad an atfoBaMt 
opimrtaiiuy fmacoimter Att^ and wa Mimriiiri 
our liimiB rinriDg ihe autumn manasttma oonld #arity4w^ 4 pn»; 
pieroad# 

TbA' foot i% Me new IVdaahM iNile itf 
baan riiUr tsried. Tim ftauh made Aalr 
in a faniyMriag awkward atnaaei^ and Im 
daabhig tsetios withoal havfog aoynfold. M 
the ftlitth MlM 

asy Mt Ma. Britirit, tlecM -^ >iPMi fo ' 

hat waih| nlnstam^tf^^ 
bniriMA^am kWMy 



aiv Mil IMIHIMIW' U ]M»' iMM' «f At at >My ft afaftiBMi 
!Eli»^iitrii» ti^ of fitjAftf- k, $Mm tA b«li imn>ft(td tod 
MilimllilMMWMdLiiift iid wbmU li» inaowioiMi iMHMi' ftfnk» mQ 

• iMtib wmi BBisIvt Itiilt into • eontiiHMiI 

Hid' mB» of oottfeMl^ 104 tlm oteugs^ woukl bo 
MoiiMlf Md wwioiiid immIi mm OMigoiiiMT thm 

WilboegiMri toli»sfa»altbot«€tioaiw 
loeoBiaienM'to bo ottfdtMl to fbtoro^ il miito not b« Iwtgotuii 
that if QAo of our battettoM) wMi urootdblnhiiioiit of 8 oq nuik 
oodJHyhigniioodio dghrtooBipMiko^ ooni out two ooifi|Mutb» ao 
iUnHiA•x»^ood two m rnxfipAm^ te tomniroiig foitf ooinpaaieo 
waM boliitlooiMMiairliiai two FraodMi oompottioa wiibout tbo 
thM Mnikifldtiiat ball botlolkMi wo«14 ooMnaty excoed Uio 
**‘*-]]r***- *T frih^t We an gloa to iiad that 

ibe Aifco of C— ibridya aliU maiiitaiBa that tbe line focmation ia 
tbib biiO flidtiid to tbe BrHiib ooldiait. We may imagine Uim 
ab 9 iuag a»fbilDwe!;wi^XbecviaaoeDai4en^^ dilFerettoe l^tween 
tbeBmah aad tbe Piun^ eoUHer. The funner uncbigoea twi^ 
aeloflwwtiaininwm the wter. The Brititb soldier is also indi- 
Wdua^f Jeoi tbaotbe Fruesiao. 'Hie Pramian syetemta 

aaitod m highly infediUgeiit taained men of abort aervien, who would 
Im Inomable oa maomurruig with nreciaion in la^ budUe. Oar 
OMOimii beitaoibr old weU*ditlledv out leaa intelligent, man. Wu 
w^ net wenlnidv throw away oer agacial advantagea." For some 
time aftee the Anerkaa war mouated riflemen were cried up 
aA' the eaptnae of regular oaralry ; the fact being that the theatie 
of was wae often, unauhed for the latter, eren if there had been . 
ttflM to tmu them, which there waa not. The Americana hod to 
cliaoeobeaieeen.oonteBtiiig tbemaeWee wilh mounted iniantry ond 
barring nO'bcmnmcn at all; aad it ia poasible that the Pniarinna 
am in a rinttlor rituatieo. Again, ae to the bayonet ; if two 
o|mauDff hodiea on equally mteimined to cloi^ with each 
others UI0 momant of aotnid contact miut arrive at lest, and 
then the aida^ which poaaemea coniideiice in the huyoiiet will 
aiwurediy prove aiiCoeeifuL Beaidea, the moral oireci of a line 
adToncing with bayonata flxed and rillee at the cliarge ia 
very great. In a pamoldet by Geneml von Moitke, recently 
tlimlated into ISnuiah oy Lieutenant Crawford,' continriiil men- 
tion ia made of the bayonet aa a useful mHunct to tito, luid as 


tkm ia made of the bayonet aa a useful miyunct to tito, luid as 
the u^pon with which to decide an aciioiL In the lalOMt I’nissiiui 
there is oa frequent reference to the bayonet as 


driU-booh; ai^ there is oa fWquent reference to the bayonet as 
ill oar own Fieui Exorcise. On the whole, therefore, though utoro 
taet thorn hitherto will be required in the use of the bayonet, 
we do not believe that the weapon is obsolete any more than wo 
believe that cawahey win be replaced by mounted riflomon. 

Tbe impoitaDoa of the subjecta of line formation and tbe use of 
tbe bayonet ieso great at the present moinout, wbvo such eiUmsi ve 
XBodtflmcmaof the art of war arc taking place, tlnd we make no 
excuse for the length of our reniarUs on that portion <if tbe 
book before us which relates to it. The other chapterM, however, 
which consist of a record of tlie autumn campaign and u st ries 
of able criticisms on it, sro scarcely less interesting. “The 
general idea ’’ promulgated at the oomioeneemcnt of tint onmpHign 
waa noty ia onr Butbos's opinion, sound. It was asMumed that 
Camy ah Hartford Bridge Plats, though equally strong with Ho;ie 
Gtaat^ waa nknued bemuaiie the latter tbrsateood his crjuiniutii- i 
colkma whb Shwcley at Woolroer, and consi^quimtly ftdl back { 
cm the lattaB; Bui tho author correctly jpniuts out that Carey 
had no xWMon for frnr, and that Hope Grant ought u> have 
amded placiiig' hssiaelf withtn a day’s nuircb of two armies each 
aaafooiM aa bmseH }£e ia not leas aevere on ** tlie geuemi idea ” 
imoadfor tbe gnidanoe of tbe oppoaixi(g minerals on the i6th 
8iflanibei> the date of tbe lini battle of the mltatc campaign. 
Bs points out thaty a» we remarked at the time, it was an error 
ferrtopeOvaait to detach, as ia oompUnnee with the program me 
be did^ a slmletDS force mreaentiog two thousand men in tbe 
dicsotiott of Hnagsr liUL That body, completely isolated, wCuld, 
i» fifd wa«^ have hcwi certahily diwegarded and captured. The 
Older Hmt Cacey ahctild taha io,goo men ogaust this weak dm* 
tsahimnit app ease te bane heen equally in viou^n of tbe principles 
oftmBilary scieaon Indeed it was a mistake to turn Iloj^ Orant’e 
rights ihitend of bm etnWs^ fomi^ The author concludes 

fosnatiie6venfoof theday tledGiaDt,iieocgii»img thedefiictsof tbe 
Qogfo^Bselnwbaldl nanew ridga with tbe ftont (ftom the broken 
siBltttacIl th»gyci«irifl; iiMMi fonmiabln to the attack, determined 
<mly tO'CoeiMH. witbnxnar fiiard. It lecertain that he did only 
oeeofp fo wttfofoei bilfoliones a legimant of oavaliT, and bal^v 
dnaam ndfo didn rmin e d - tbpi bia main pooltum ebeiild ba 
Oiimfc FitittL Zlw tmlim jnetifoMi 6mnt*a fet^ defoooe of 
timtHhifnBnqhi> Itthww flai diim i lne e q m ibl e to adept bb dmnloaa 

ImBSTTforirtlbiUrm^ 

fillip Is tmosbnh tbe lerimm akm of ^tlm bUl fmwi^ 
eeeenfor bfoenfyeefci^ amt thebBaiim.aiid Iwriipwoii ifofosiWnl^; 


arntmiS^amamiM ag m M jeedoB^^ for netoni mm' 
iniiiM 'Rfo’ mfomd mmamm of GiniiV Imilatkne wonld 

of ihf»eriliieq|r on OwmLinf 
ilttcft imndbiinit mb mom brnm ih oy n a 
Thri ofonA-. en^'iinvMr 

" lofidbiidhaoriforteoon 




'•qalta bmoaalrtanlwitblbo si^wfe .w,*^meaeHio4iiifomd 

mamd in Ibe riemnateril; and twtriaal bmrilliig eft Ifow MH 
'oomaritted t0‘ thair onamns wee deligoMi to^tbw oenminndNii^w 

diekioan.'^ 

Tlm oifoMiiiBfo:tb**A BoelM oathebnUfoofBiribfCIbMinfo. 
am exhauetivw and inefoueliee, buh we can only itolion oanor two^ 
pirifttn Gmnt foiled to denea foil baneftt foom bie eopwrleiflly'^ 

I artillery, wbfob •om ousfot to bane bean dlspaced so ee> to hrinr m 
oonvergbqyftie on thn afbpimbee ftosm tbe tunneW uadss the 
wiry embimkimmt Lyseiie,eoiiwmiiiilng onnof biibeig«idn% owintp. 
to m mmai^heiiBion dine to a Iraea Muidoii of tlw bonadariwi. 
eBtonded bis troops too for to rile right, nnd bed soma of hie 
battalmna put out uf beunds* Hb also iie|^eel4id one ol the' 
bridgee over the oaaaL Qmiii took up too long a Una, and. 
made prepareiioiu rather for a stoat dofemlvw Mtla than for 
aa action to cover a mtmat, which wm inevitabla. On tha 
other hand, Btaveley did not psoperiy ooacwrl his inoyemants wUlk 
Carey, and CiOiumstioed his front aUaek befose Corey bad oome up, 
on Grant's flank. This error woe ohbrily doe to tho foot that thw 
two attacking divisions wore not idwmd under one ccmmandec. 
end of the aimir was, as we know, that Grant fell book: in disorder 
to Chobham Counaon. The chapter Unvoted to Ike baUle oft 
Chohham ComDion ie full of clear criticiem and inatviwtivo din* 
quisition on quosilotis of tastios. The action is thus tsmely •ainmod 
up : — Aa a sight it wna grand and enjoynblo; so a'prepamtionfoF 
the held it was worse than usolesa. It was eohmlated to oonrejr 
itnpreesions which am not real, and fo omittim pri^ndiow whiola 
are based upon ignorance of ])ro8ent warfoce.” 

The final chapter trt'ats of tho last combat of the ctmpnigni thw 
battle of Fox liilL The umpires prouuuoced Carey, who com*' 
inaiided tbe assailants, to have besn vietorioum Our anther chal* 
ieDgf>s their verdict We confess that vre share the opinion of tba 
umpires. Tbe author says that Carey’s loadinfr brigade under' 
Lyaous would, when it reaebud tbe Hummit of we platemi, have* 
been swept away by Staveloy’s artillery. We believe^ however^ 
that a short movement to the rear would have provided Lysone 
with cover, furnished by the edge of the plutwiu, aad that bai 
could have remained tlicn» in comparative safety until tbe coii«» 
centric movement had boen completect. Moreowfr, he had surprised 


lev’s port. According to the aiilbor, Carey's conceptien waa admk' 
rable, and was uruperl? carried out until the plateau waa otewasd^ 
Thou occurred the error whtoh might, and in bis opiaiovi would, 
have led to fnilttre. That error consisted in uot closely sapperring 
the loading brigade with artilhuy nnd cavalry. Hpeakiiig of 
cavalry, we are ^Itui to take this opportunity of cleHriny a gallant 
old soldier, Htr Thomas M'Mnhon, from tlie blame which lUiuost 


ovciT erhia lias imputed to him. It is said' that, if the cavaiiy 
hod Wn pn>pnrly iModltri, Carey’s emprise would have been im* 
|>oraible. Now wo hapiwn to know that Hir Thomas rspixitedfo 
asked |>«riniesion to send Iris cavalry out to ssout, and failed' 
to obtain it. 

Wo could wil]in;<]y, if space pennllted, extaud our notion of 
this book, for it ie clearly and powerfully writtan, and every 
nmierlion is supported by arguments whioli, if not always eon* 
vincing, are invnriahly erititlod to conrideration. Among tha> 
many vaJusblu restilU «.f iho autumn iiiana^ivrss not the least 
valuable is this able and instructive ** Ketrotiipect/^ 


TWO MINOR KOVELft* 

^L08E scquiuntanco with German Uterstnrs has cmliled the 
author oi LtftM at Laat to produce a very fair hnitatlou of 
the real thing. It bos of course the neceseery defiMtwiiich belotigs 
to all imitativa work, in tbe evidence it given of a certain sense of 
elf'orl after accurate looal colouring, which is quite diflerent from 
those balf-uneotieciuus toochee which mark the scene and express 
the author’s inbred foniiliarity with what he dteertbui more vividly 
than any amount of consoioue labour can do. But, apart from this 
inevitable drawback, it is a rreditable performanco enough, and 
depicts tlio quiet liiu of a Germati village with both grace nnd 
plcasHiitnem. 'J'ho happy, dreanring, roimraoo- weaving life of 
childhood of course coitujs in as part c( tbe piefore ; iho pure love 
of youth and maiden, of the bind wlticb tho ** Utils sister who 
dwelt beyond sea ” typilied in her three gifts, haa its idyl. 
Id contrast fo tJiis comes the c<immoB|daoB botralhal of two 
h e a v y, lumpish souls, wbere her dower aaid hi* imkIeD (want for 
everything^ and bnimui aflectiona for nothing. The vUiagu inn- 
h n e p er , a pemon o* important m tbe village miller or the 
very paaimr himsolf, and tbe small intrigues and amhitions of 
rile TuliM asistocrais, with their son* to marry wlisru rich 
porCloiM fimre been sav^ and thetr dnughfor* to settle for life 
whese fortifo fields and substantsal farm buildings are tho beredir 
taqr pessairioiwi of the famify and lUraly to pass to the eklnst atm, 
ammm hioiqiplM; htfoie ua a* the cLrcamstaii<»s winch bfdoog to 
rifo fyyfoeiG^^ Linbad at Xori osMinMis to ba 




By t. U. fomaiw, Twaskwr of B. A^rl«a's 
OriauaV* Lifoof IKchsriAagrio,- Ac. i vd. Luodan 
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If the loTei of weak-willed Heinrich and Boea, fond, doToted, 
but dowerlees, ere loea nationally cbaracteriftio than might 
have been, they are fairly intereatiDg, albeit aad, at leait for one of 
them. To bo sure they are not German, but they are human ; and 
catholicity of drawing is perhaps as good as correct local colour- 
ing. Of the two pairs of ioTera represented, Heinrich and Hosn, 
and Newton and Nesta, the men alone are substantially constant. 
Heinrich has the look of some lapse of virtue in that direction, 
and as if he were about to play false with poor oppressed little 
Rosa for the sake of Mario Dreuser^a money. Forbeps he might 
have been led on to the final act of perfidy if ho liad had the 
chance, since he whs not a youth of much moral firmncHs ; but 
as Marie jilted him and transferred herself and her wealth to a 
rival, Heinrich was free to be constant long after Rosa had re- 

E laced him by another. When the fonuer slighted Cinderella 
os found her fate and happiness as the wife of an honest 
English farmer, and as the mother of seven children, Heinrich 
Massinger pines away in his native Auerbach, and dies ouito ns 
much of grief as of consumption. And in the loves of Wewton 
and Nesta, Nesta, though ajofeesodly a type of constancy, does 
forget Hugh Arden when be is dead, and aoes solace hcrHclf by 
the love of the living. Hut Newton is constant all through, and 
BO we may suppose Hugh Arden has been. The loveliest person 
in the story is this calui and saintly Nesta. She always composes 
well, and sheds a peculiar tenderness on all with which sue is 
related. 8he is like ono of Retsch's outline figures — a sweet and 
tender maiden, whose love has no passion, and her somiw no bitter- 
ness. From the introductory scone, which in point of chrono- 
logical arrangement should have been tbo last, and all tlio way 
through, she is delightful. As the young bridesmaid in her 
wrontu of roses, as Hugh Arden’s girlish lover, os the sweet and 

S atient Tnute Nesta,'’ ever ready to help the little ones, and 
oarer to them than their own mother, as the womanly sympa- 
thizer with poor Rosa, as tbo lay sister tending tlio sick and 
dying, she is always a sweet and pure object, whom doubt- 
less the young, for whom the book is best adapted, will ap- 
preciate. And as the sentiment with which she is invested is 
not mawkish — at least not unbearably so — no harm will bo 
done to counteract the elevating teudoncy of tbo character. Rise 
a high-down story full of impossiblo morality is not always 
the best kind of reading for the impressionable young. Tlieio are 
many pretty little bits in this book. The slight toucuos indicative 
of Jloinrich's love for pretty Roan, while she is the mere slave and 
drudge of Frau Massinger, bis mother, whoso shrewdness, keen- 
ness, eternal scolding, and unsympatbeticbuteminontly just nature 
are evidently drawn from the life, are tenderly put in and not over- 
elaborated. Then the scene nt the Kirch wcih, where Heinrich 
dances with Marie Hreuser, while Rosa looks in at the door as 
disconsolate as a short-waisted Feri before the closed gates of 
Paradise, and tlion vanishes like a ghost, overpowered by the Frau’s 
cruel, if accurate, method of adjusting persons and places — this is 
also very lifolike, and portrayed with suOicient spirit; in fact, 
the book altogether is pretty and pleasant, and, if slight in work- 
manship, is thoroughly sound in feeling. 

Throe stories bound together by the thinnest possible thread 
make up the stimle of SiMert and Irivea, The first tale is the his- 
tory of Justina Ohostor, the eecoiid that of her sister Janetta, and 
the third that of Sophy, their half-niece, when they are both 
elderly women, and poor Jack’s ” orphan cliild has to bo provided 
for. ^i’hese three women form a chord of character very distinct 
and well done. Justina. whoso little history of love tnat looks 
like hnto, and sharp criticism that means mure real appreciation 
than a^iy amount of flattery or contemptuous indulgence could 
do, is a woman of both dcptKof feeling and steadiness of purpose. 
She is the right hand, and more, of her ihriflloes, vain, sloppy 
mother, niul of her back-boneless sister; and she it is who brings 
order into the alVairs of the one, and supplies the moral support 
BO much needed by the other. Her love nllair with Dr. Hoiz, an 
army surgeon on* his way to the Crimea, is very nicely told. 
The doctor thinkH well of her, in fact loves her, but desires to 

5 rove her; end bis proving lakos so much the tone of censure that 
ustina accepts it ns consure, and holds herself as lowest in his 
esteem. Not tlmt she much cares, she says to herself after the 
manner of young girls— in novels— who love undetected by their 
own consciousness ; still it annoys her. And so the little game 
goes on, with the reader standing by as a kind of benevolent old 
uncle, pcifectly awnro how ihings are, and bow they will end. 

The HCttne iu the Wgimnng of the book, wiiore a number of fmr 
maidens and youthful matrons, all more or loss silly, ore making 
up bandages and lint for the wounded, with Dr. Holz as genonu 
auperint4»ndent, and a “lister” as the indulgent, if half scornful, 
lady president of the endeavour, is very pretty and life-like. And 
though, on account ot the shortness of the story, all the subordi- 
ziato characters are merely sketched in, yet they are wonderfully 
distinct, and so far help in the animation of the picture. Janie 
Stabrooke is cspecinllv good, if slie herself is less charming 
moMdly than slie might have been : end the airs of the youth- 
fill matron, Mrs, Vallance, ‘<wbo had not yet recovered from 
Ike of her marriage,’* and whose one panacea for all ills 
a manied ivoman bad been thei*e,” are charmingly in- 
The stdiy is a mere sketch throughout, but it *is as 
ai an artiat*t outline, and more pleasant than more 
^ i work. this first ‘^Wik,** as Miss Tytler calls her 
; iba mund^li Ud fpr the pwsonaffes and events of 
- J IpW Ilia aerapegraoe Ijuick, JusBna’s half-brother, 

im^ifof the third story, meets 


with an accident, and dies at St. Aime^^ dose to Three Efans, 
where Justina is paying a visit and nakiDg bandages and lint; 
and J ustina sees mm, and is reconciled to him. Here, tocb Rowley 
Musgrave, who is also tamed to account in the tldrd book when 
a mature man, is brought before us a bobbkdahoy ^nd i^ouarrd- 
ing with girls a few yean his seniors ; while foolish Mrs. Cheeiert 
and pretty, childish, weak-minded JanettiL ore merely spoken o4 
to be more fully represented in the second sUay, But save for 
the reiutroducuon of names, the stories are substantially distinct, 
and have no real connexion with each other. 

In the second book, called also ** Won in an Hour," the|b?oine 
is Janetta Chester, and the hero one Mr. Duke, a prosperous widep- 
man of St. Anne's. It had been one of Justinsrs greatest efihrCs, 
before she married Dr. Holz and went off to conclusions with 
life on her own account, to keep Janetta from unking into a lower 
social gi'ado than that into which she bad been bom. And in con* 
Hcquencc of her success Janetta, at thirty or thereabouts, with her 
beauty on the wane, and her character becoming daily weaker 
under tins urgent tyranny of her mother and old Sarah, Is Janetta 
( 'hester still, and likely to remain so. But the Perseus whom time 
brings to this Androincda of gentili^ is in every way different 
from the ideal she has pictured for herself, or that Justina 
would have chosen for her; and Miss Tytler has shown con- 
siderable skill in rendering the marriage of the faded, well- 
born beauty with the good-hearted, underbred, and pro^rons 
shopkoeper possible oven under the exceptional circumstances 
describod. One sco.s, too, the difference she bas intended be- 
tween the unintellectunl gentility of the lady and the well-read, 
well-educated. Inrge-mintVed, and (conventionally) vulgar trades- 
man. Tho whole story is nicely told ; and if, like Richard HI., 
Mr. Duke’s wooing wos of the quickest, like his also it did ite 
work and prospered. The little hitch that follows in their affairs 
comes in 'well as an exponent of character and a bettering of 
rel.atinns ; and the way in which Janetta, even when most heroic, 
retains all her old ladylike weaknesses, and is M feeble as ever 
notwithstanding her sudden accession of resolve, is a very life-like^ 
and tolling poiut. 

Sophy, the nicco, is the third and last of tho portraits, 
and tho least amiable. She is an ill-tempered, perverse, ana 
ungrateful young person, who is brought into a wholesome 
state of mind through tribulation of a sharp kind. At one 
time we hud no hope that she would ever reform. There 
seemed to bo no elements of good in her ; but Miss TyUer^s 


kindly philo««(>phy overcame the apparent diiBculty, and Sophy 
develops in tho end into a being worthy of her nunt Justina. 
But how that desirable result is producea we must leave in the 
dark. Tlio hook is thoroughly wholesome reading for the young, 
for whom, like Linked at Last^ it seems to have been especially 
written ; and to say that a work has fulfilled its intention is to give 
it sufHcient praise. 



GERMAN LITERATURE. 

rpiIE practical interests of Europe may be but remotely affected 
X bv tho issue of the recent war in Forognay *, yet the struggle 
itself deserves the attenlive etudy of persons interested in the pro- 
blems of political and military organization. HUtoiy, in ine^ 
scarcely piesonts a more memorable example of what may bo 
acconipli^sacd by discipline, patriotism, and valour against a vast 
superiority of force, or a more striking instance of the develop- 
ment which a nation’s resources may receive from a long-continuM 
course of sagacious administration directed by an iron will to a 
single oifd. In tho eyes of a thorough disciple of Mr. Carlyle* 
this Jap.m of South America, where everybody was fed ana 
nobody was idle ; whore the wisest head took thought for all the 
rest, aud tho very maximum of service to the State was as cbeer- 
fully rendered as inexorably required ; where the wheels of 
Government were never clogged by the hesitation of the rulers or 
Die resistance of the ruled, but penormed their funodont with the 
regularity of a mnehino — ^such a polity must appear an un- 
approachable model, the envy of Frussia ^her8elL In reality, 
however, the history of Faraguny teaches a very different iMson, 
evincing the radIcM vice of any system of government wUdi 
entnisU the destiny of a country to a single man. The acoeseioii 
of A ruler with a taste for war proved the ruin of Flanigtiay, imd 
the marvellous coherence of her organization only served to 
long and aggravate her calamities. Few histories have bm mota 
systematioaUy disfigured by party spirit, tho o^oise of . Bmhp- 
penn journalists during the contest bating been nsnattr deter- 
mined by their republican or monprchical symphtUM ana die Air. 
unbiassed eyewitnesses being justly charactensed byHeirSdtoeider 
AS military tourists rather than historiana Bis own endeevour ;iiii 
an impamai and methodical narrative is lattdalde|aBd in tbe nudli 
satisfaefory, although it is impossible to ignore aoeoUed 
bias, to be aocounM for perhaps by his imonnatfoa br^ 

derived from Brasilian sources. At the same timeme L,, 

his leaning is in the right direction. The deftmdte atlllilM^ , 
Foroguay thfcoaffhout the greater portion of the dottiest 
blind us to the uot that this was met a mailer ef 
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^ 4 ist«ieted B^lilie of Moalfi V|d«o^ but i« €»» miooItU 
doubted that tka laal motiTo vm ProtUiaot Lopuft'# doatca to pud | 
amplo^oiiiit fbr the splendid militeir iimtrumeitt ivhieb^ on Ua ^ 
i|DAU«pusiou* accession to powers be found ikabioned to kit band. 
With raedffiftte^ttical deztenij ke mkkt probably bate en- 
listed iho other Spaiiisb Ameriotn States oi ike Plata on kb tide ; 
but kb violence and amgance united them against kltSi and 
ooontrj, attacked to kirn li^te by kb penonal ascendency than by 
Ibe iron bonds of a mtlitaij dlaapUne unexampled aince (ke days 
ofSps^ perished along with him in the unequal strife. Herr 
Sckneider^B circumstantial uairativd oommenoos with the intricate 
but n^otstary detail of the civil oommotions of the itepublio of 
UmgWy, the V617 apple of discord to all the conterminous States. 
It b not perkapa generally known or recollected that Hratil at 
one time endeavoured to incorporate tkb relatively small, but 
geographically and commercially most importanti tract into her 
own dominions ; and Uiare can l>e little doubt that the resumption 
of the attempt upon some favourable opportunity will sooner or 
later ocenrion a most sanguinary confliot between this Empire and 
the Argentine Republic. This might have been nrecipitatod on 
the present occasion if the Paraguayan President bad played hb 
cards with more adroitness. Hb rashness in assailing the Empire 
and the Bepublio rimultaneously brought about the triple alliance 
of these States with Uruguay and the grand campai^, unique in 
the military annals of South America, but ofl'ering no little analogy 
to the sieges of Richmond and Sebastopol. The first stage of this, 
up to the naasago of the Parana by the allies, is described in tlio 
volume boiore us ; the most interesting and chameteristie portion 
b to come. Herr Schneider possesses mmiy of the attributes of a 
good hbtorian ; bis chief defect is an ovcr-copiouaness of detail in 
minor matters. The occasion of his undertaking the work was 
kb engagement as i^dactew of I’araguavau nows for a Berlin 
newspaper ; and, besides access to all published works and docu- 
ments, he has nad the advantage of information fi^jiu (jorman 
oillcers employed in the Brazilian army. 

Goorg Ililtrs history of the late war*, being designed for 
popular reading, b too one*sided for the exigencies of historical 
'criticism, and the original sources of information (o which the 
compiler has bad access do not seem to be of much importance. 
It b, however, a creditable specimen of its fairly written 
and handsomely printed. 

Thtnidor Fontane’a tour in the North of France and the recently 
annexed provinces f was performed at the Easter of la^t year, it 
has aiTorW material for an entertaining pair of volumes, not 
remarkably profound or instructive, but written in an excellent 
spiriti and attostiog a lively faculty for obM^rvation. IJerr 
Fontano candidly admits the extreme aiaiuclination of the people 
of Alanco and Lorraine to accommodate thonisolves to the new 
order of things, and apparently considers that it is more likely to 
be aggravated than mitiimted by the administration of the Gorman 
ofileers set to rule over them. 

It is beginning to bo understood bow deeply Germany is in- 
debted for nor present matness to the philosophers and serious 
tbidkora whose imputed want of common seitso has so frequently 
been the butt of superficial criticism. Frofossor von i!iybel | 
has laid hb countrymen under a real obligation by hb camcat and 
by bo means unnecessary wanting against the temptation of 
iindeiifaluing their Tanqiiished enemies. In a brief but pregnant 
pamphlet ho rapidly cboracterizee the fundamental distinctions 
between Germans and Frenchmen, both in their nature and in 
their external manifestations, and points out with mlihirable good 
sense what Germany may learn from French example, alike to 
Imitate and to avoid. 

A brief bisto^ of last yearns agitation for shortening the hours 
<of labour in Engumd $, tnnsbted mm an English manu^ript, and 
accompanied by versions of the most important leading articles and 
letters to newspapers on the subject, is nn able, concise, and candid 
summary of Uiis episode of our industrial annab. 

The interest of the subjects already announced for discussion, 
Sind tec names of the writers, afibrd sufficient promise of the im- 
portance likely to attseh to a aeries of pamphlets on the principal 
oontrovorted questions of the day, produced at Berlin under tee 
experienced editorship of >tM. von lloltzendorfr and Oncken.fl 
The series b opened by Sr, B. Lang's Life of Jesus and Church 
of the Fntdre,” a summaiy of the researches of the Tubingen 
aehool in New Testament entieism ; it b clear aud compiehensive, 
but makes no attempt to dbcriminato between the actual de- 
monstrations, the adventnioQS generalbations, and the ingeidous 
paradoxes of th<(t brillbat but unsafe body of critics. 

The present insUdmeot of Dr, Otto Meier's histoiy of tee 
oecleab^al relations of Rome and Germany in the nineteenth 
«anlu>y 5 l b devoted to die Bavarian Concordat df 1821. The 
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kooAbtterikfy diT^ktti ike ii#Mh la no icaiilAlxigtet^^ 
hearing on the bsM etetae of the ^ Old Cat^raoa?' : 

Xhegeneid^n^ tkol^ rioter oC Qeneiria 
CimasmteaanOFbmiibtiris among the eAUdrim of 
their langum was demoustiably iilentioal wlte tkatof ^eSedriM 
Hebrews. The most obvions wmt out of ike AAeulte it dae.. 
s^pporitlen that the Hamitio and depiltio languages are bmnokei ^ 
from a comimon stem, and that the distinction bflkmUyli mtkot 
poUlical or religious than ethnological. To estaklbn thb. tke 
affinity of Egyptum with Hokrew must be proved, and we beueve 
that pnilologic^ inquiry tends rather towards this result. Assuming 
thb rebtionahip to be ascertained, Profesibr J. G. Miilbr ^ en- 
deavours to account for the dbtiuctions still subsisting between 
Semites aud Hamitos by a theoi^ which res^s the former as a 
branch of the Aryan family domiciled in Synii, which had adopted 
the language of ita Hamits neighbours. Thb singular hypoth^s 
is evidently the result of elaborate investigation, and is main- 
tained with great sobriety of atyle^ and a perfect command over 
the resources of erudition. The difficulty b to perceive tee con- 
nexion between the facts odduced and the conclusions which they 
ore considered to support. 

Few men uneodowod with creative genius have laid the 
literature of their native country under such obiigationt as Johanu 
Heinrich Vou, and his life is sufficiently rich m incident and in 
characteristic traits to repay the labours of a biomphor. The 
narrative has been admirably commenced by W. Ilerbst, whose 
sole apparent defect b to bo even tea exempt from the hesettiag 
failing of indiscriminate admiration, and scarcely to make so much 
of bis hero as ho fairly might. It must be admitted that the excellent 
Voss was singtibrly prosaic for a poet, but the massivo worth and 
rugged independence of blsclinractor impose where they fail toattracL 
The sterling, but homely, tissue of hb intellect presents a strong 
affinity to that of liia English contemporary, Cranbo i like Orobbe 
also ho owes bis celebrity less to any tltstiuotive eminence of genius 
than to tbo fortunate recognition of a peculiar department of 1^ un- 
occupied before him, and entirely adimted to his powers. Crabbe 
found that the everyday life of the English peasant remained to 
be painted, and he painted it. Voss dl^ovorod the fticility with 
which, alone among modern languages, the flexible end sonorous 
tongue of Germany could adopt itself to the reproduction of 
classical metres; and ho endowed bis native literature with tbo 
faculty of assimilating tbo literature of Greece and Home. His 
negligent vortification may have been surpassed by Lb succeiisors, 
but hiB place in the annals of German letters, as well oxpmssed by 
Niebuhr, is that not of a copybt, but of a ro-creator oT classical 
literature. His idyl Lmoo, though soon surpassed by u greater 
poet, and not much read at present, constitutes nevertbelcss an era 
in German poetry marking the triumph of nature over pedantry 
no ltM»B docisivoly than the kindred works of Cowpor among our- 
selves. When to these sorvices aro added his successful cqnduot 
of the Afumtahnatuich, his philological labours, and his manifold 
relations with the eminent men of lib time, involving siindry most 
vivacious and detorniined controversies^ it will be iipparent tltat 
tbo materials for an excellent literary hiogiapby are at band, and 
ilerr llcrbst has turued them to good account by au admirable 
arrangement and a pregnant style. The first volume comprltes 
tbo record of ibe young scliolar's early struggles, bis marriage and 
establishment as schoolmaster at Otterndori, and his first attempts 
at original idyllic poetry and Homeric tranabtion. The most 
genemily intercstiog section perhaps b tbo description of the 
sturdy, healthy, but thoroughly nroiaic, chsrocter of persons and 
things at Ottemdorf, the place 01 all othors most congenial to the 
idiosyncrasy of Voss bimself. 

Like most of the publications issued by tlio house of Teubnqr* 
Dr. Ifonkel's little treatiso on political science among the Greelu t 
is characterized byr lucidity and unpretentious thoroughness. It 
offera, in the first lustance, a manual of the literary hislory of tea 
subject, treating both of the extant and tho lost productions of 
ancient writers. Their various theories, classified ns praj-llatento, 
Platonic, Aristotelian, and post-Arbtoteliau, are then analysed at 
length ; aud the last section treats of the dawn of political science, 
when the principles supposed to bo csiablbhed by that investiga- 
tion of physical nature which was originally regarded as the sole 
mission of philosophy began to bo applied to tho ethical reUfrons 
of men, first os individi^ and subsequently os members of tbo 
community. 

The educational i^stem of Switzerland appears to be generally 
acknowledged os a model. Tho interesting volume of M. AJadtf 
Molokrl, the Commissioner specially appointed by tks Hungariift 
Government to examine and^ report upon it, contains exceedingly 
full detaib of its organization in the cantons of ZwAckp Bern, 
and Basel, with additioiial particttlari leiq^ectiog the tiormid, 
affricaltural, and charitable schools of Switzeritta and ^varia. 
Tke Tolumo b frill of interest and insWoctioii, 

Professor lessen} is a pbvsidan whose attention has been 
nrincipally devoted to mental disorders. The purpose of hb 
^Phyriol^ of Thought” is to enforee a^dboovery which bo con- 
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tRdem himself to Imyo mede. Imt srldeli m mt iMiitDg^omipose to 
be original with to, that toe proooMS ctf ttiildcifig m nd of ox- 
preasiDg thought in language areoDtoely indopoadent of each other, 
and are probably norfomm in and by diiTereat departments of 
the brain. He hoeneen gtiidod to this conclunan by his experience 
of the fare malady apba^ or a low of the power of oxpresitoi 
while the reasoning faculties contiirae timnipalTed. fieverat re- 
markable instances are dted, and the wriirk tn in general entitled 
to respect from its candour and perspicuity. In p^chology Pro- 
fessor Jessen is a disdple of Loofce. 

Dr. E. Adieni^'s* oriiioismof the Darwinian theory ill nstrates 
the reaction amhist it in many quarters, n</t in favour of tho doc- 
ciai oroations, but from the growing pt^rcoption of tiie 

fiUMy , 

. the phenomena. Dr.* Askenasy'e views seem not to diflcr very 


^ino of special uroiBMvriiB. wuv irulu i>Kic 

inadeqiuuy, of the hypotnesis of natural selection to explain all 
pnenomena. Dr. Askenasy'e views seem not to diflcr very 
materiidly from those of Mr, Hi. George Mirnrt, although the re- 
semblanoe is to a considerable degree obscured by the writers* 
fundamental discrepancies in thought and st^du. He atgues torci- 
blv against the eferivation of organic existence from a single 
ongtnal germ, admits the theory' of snontanrous generation as at 
least plausible, and consideis that tne process may still be in 
operation. Professor Wfisinrinn t, regarding the variability of 
apecios os established, argues agsiost Moritr Wagner's theory, that 
it is principally due to the isoTntion of individual members. He 
is an entomologist, and bis illustrationa are principally derived 
from his own cfepartinent of scion tiiic research. 

Clear ami True '* J, a series of popular geological lectures by 
Professor •Quonstodt, relate ospociiilly to tho geology of Swabm. 
They cool am notlliing original, but set forth the accepted genlo- 
mcai doctrines iii a very lively and are copiously illustiated 
by wood engravings. 

The mofooe to tho collected musical essays of A. W. Ambros$, 
n weU-known musical critic, bespeaks a naive apprehension lest Uio 
writer should peradventure be iound too oritertaining. These 
essi^ys are in fact pervaded by a If«ine-like striving foi effect not 
always quite distinguishable from frivolity j but it im easy to excuse 
exuberances which arc so evidently the mere overflow of an ample 
reservoir 6f technical knowledge. There are about twenty ea^utys 
in the book, all very readable and iiitorosting, and not the less so 
for numerous saHies of pnloinioal vivacity. The most important, 
perhaps, are those treating of the romantic carei^r of tho Italian 
master Stradella; of Jlrmert Franz, a lyrical composer little 
known here, but highly appreciated in Germany ; ol Wagner, who 
is Msniied with eoiistdorable vigour; of Liszt, ns a resident in 
Potne ; and of the visits of Gorman muMicinns to Italy, especially 

■ ml and operatic 
_ ‘ Italians them- 
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with « view of iinoarthing the grand old occlesinsticttl i 
music so getiorally condemned to oblivion by the Iti 


iale^ well conceived uir the most part, and promising some sub- 
stantial literary acLievoment, but which all tall flat at the lost 
from the author’s apparent innliilitv to give them a point. ** Souls 
of Fire a collection of talcs ifesigued to illustrate abnormal 
y psychological conditions and exco])tional situations in life, is in 
general powerfully written, and attiuns the impressive without 
tailing into tho melodramatic. The Squires of miidenburg ” 

A noiel of inddciit, is on tho other hand ostentatiously uielo- 
dnunatio ; but, if making no sort of pretension to the refinements 
of art, is at all events piufsably entmtoining. 

Alfrad Meissner’s lie} la/kfiws ft is a uorrativo poem founded 
on the legend of a German troubadour who was also, strange to 
say, a monk, and returned to hia convent after a brief and unhappy 
experience of the world. The talc is told with simplicity and 
pathos, in powerliil hujgiingc and verso rcnmikablo for harmony, 
l^lnency and harmony also distinguish Adolf lonSchack’s metrical 
rouiance of Lot/ntrfl, but tho subject seoins hardly adapted for 
poetry. It would have made a good novel with more concentra- 
tion of interest, and mom attention to tho delineation of ebaroetdr. 
Tho Oriental scenes, sketches from the writer’s own experience 
0f travel, ore the most a(tracti\c portion. The same author’s 
tragedy cu ** The l^sans ”55» foundiHi on the story of Ugolino, k a 
meritorious work in respect of polish and elegant of diction, and 
ffdfdity in tho representation of national manners, but fails in the 
tn^o power requisite for the treatment of eo tremendous and 
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THE ALABAMA OONTROVERSY. 

A S It h ascertained that tbo latest American despatch will 
arrive in London early next week, the Ministers pro- 
bably exercised a^aound diMsretion in declining to answer 
qtse&ons as to their iOtentions if the answer should prove to 
be unsatislhotory. Xt it well known that, in accordance with 
general expectation, the American Cabinet has adhered to the 
, ^otorminaiiou of presenting the indirect claims to the Gone^a 
Tribunal It is well that Parliament should plainly indicate 
the Government the policy in 'which it represents tlio 
jlrtXriirrsI opinion of the country. There is no reason to 
^^^S^ust the assurances given by Mr. GLADbroufi and Lord 
ObamvilU that the Government has never wavered in the 
decision which was announced on the first night of the Session ; 
and if it is true that tlio United States ixiaitively refuse to 
withdraw from their false position, it would bo almost i in pos- 
sible that fhe English Ministers should retract. The general 
anxiety as to their hrmnoss relates to the cotitingoncy of some 
overture on the other side of a compromise which must be 
necessarily unsatis&ctory. An offer to fix a maximum amount, 
which the Arbitrators should not be entitled to exceed, might 
possibly have furnished a temptation to statesmen who are 
naturally solicitous to prevent their Treaty from becoming 
utterly abortive ; but any admission of the principle of the 
pxt^posterous demands which w'ore invented by Mr. SuMNi.tt 
wduld be entirely inconsistent with national soJf-respect. The 
original departure from tbo meaning of the Treaty could in no 
way j ustify a pi oposol that the pow ors confoi rod on the Arbitra- 
tors should be even jiartially extended. It would scorn that the 
opiuion of the more enlightened clas'^cs in tlio United btutes 
Hide from Uie universal conviction which prevails in 
Buglaud. Even the most determined opponents of concession 
Adtti|tt]uit no serious aigument could bo urged in favour of 
theV^ on account of die pretended prolongation of the war. 
The obvioiai inference that the demand ought to be abandoned 
is only drawn by politicians of calm judgment, and some 
.cublvstiati of taste is required to appreciate the ill -bred 
MtiDUMiy of Mr. BsNCtto^r DavisIi uiischiovoua invention. 
It aSems to bo the popular wish that the whole question 
Shoujid be referred to tlie Tribunal, in full confidence tliat 
1m indirect olaims would be summarily rejected. It is not 
immediate issue should be misapprehended 
by Careless or impcnr^tly informed minds. That a litigant 
who is eertain that he is in the right should refuse to abide by 
ilttpostM would be unreasonable if human 

tvOximnlSi wove infill but an appeal to an arbitrator in- 
' eidVes Ac implied pomibility that be may decide for either 
If the Bnglidt Ooveenment were to proceed with the 
isfiSMeSf protesting at the mme time against the jurisdiction 
of the Tribunal, the Americans would resent more bttierly a 
anfnssl to abMo by any jodgment which might be delivered 
Ihab a pritUminaiy' wjmdrawal. It must also be remembered 
timt the ArbiMtoxi have the power of awarding n sum in 
Mfm ftw damages; and that they would not be bound to 
^ImQrtino their award between the iegilhpate and tfaqinad- 
poilte of the clf^ 

Tim (Sovaniment judged righify^ priMring and piwmnt- 
lig avOenava the Counter Gsoe whicb wiU m aspoxi 

ilha Bn^Uh answer io a higepoitiou of the Amaiiasii 
y^fhe advanti^to wfaiab the advetse<> I ttiym fe amy 

Memps to taito leoogDitioii 4 ^ H# 

^ ^ r ^STtriimnri t^ piubiMy havo bewiM^ 
^ Aft ifiW'niBff him finiiiiiititd it firiurnmr 


into public law the novel eiomonc ox Donevoicns ncu* 
f ; but it is scarcely nocessary to orgue that impartiali^ 
i compatible with a practical preference of either bollf- 
t. The English Govornineiif, if it had been cap** 



doubted weakness of the act of accusation. The aoconi 
part of tlio pleadings displays the^ mme oontrut which 
was so remarkable on the former oocarion, but the Amerioan 
draughtsman is perhaps a little less 'Vituperative than in the 
original Cose, and the Englisli agent is sometimes forced to 
express a polite surprise at the preposterous doctrines which 
are propounded by his opponent. All reference to the in- 
direct claims is properly and carelblly excluded^ fiom the 
English answer, but the whole of tho first American CasOi 
w iih tho oKceptiou of Imlf-a-doscn pages at the cod, tooms with 
pretensions only less iniolerablo than the demand for damages 
lor tho prolongation of tlio W'ar, because they are perhaps not- 
outside the terms of the reference ; yet it is difficult to ttiidoiST 
stand how tho claims for lossoa caused by tho iSumfcr and Other 
Confedorato vessels fitted out in their own ports can bs said 
to nr iso from tho acts of tho Alabama and her consorts. The 
American agent is apparently unable to understand that the 
l)olligorcnts whom ho thinks fit to designate as rebels were, 
after the issue of tho Qukem's Prorlamation, as fully entitled 
as tho Govcinmcnt of the United States to claim the perform- 
anco of all neutral duties. In the late European war the 
Gorman Govoinment attempted, with little sucooss, to intro- 
duce into public law tho novel element of benevolent neu- 
trality; 
is not c 

goront. The English 
tioiisJy or Jitigiuusly diHposcd, might Imvo suggested that 
many mnttors besides tho indirect cliums ore submitted 
to tho Arbitrators altliojiigh they liad never been included 
ju tho reference. IVoids of tlio protended uitikimcss and 
iJLwiil of tlio English Govornmont aro utterly irrelevant 
to tho question of damage arising out of tho acts of oar-’ 
tarn vcsBcla It would bo idle to engage in a controvengr 
whether tho Enghsli (^overnmont wished well or ill to Ad 
United States, because the Tribunal has no power to awafd 
damages for any kind of feelings. On tho assumpflon that 
the inquiry may by some possibility still proceed^ it W'ould bu 
inipro|)cr to discuss by anticipation tho arguments wbidh 
really bear on tho issue. If Anicricau jioliticiani could bo 
induced to study tho English (k>unter Case, tliey would 
haps be surprised to find how much is to bo said Sgfunm 
doctrines which they have been accustomed to regard as ob- 
vious and unr|uestionable. it may be fairly assorted that 
the English agents have done justice to their case ; and they 
have, unlike their opponents, carefully avoided any unneces- 
sary imputations on the conduct and motives of tho hostilo 
litigant. 

When tho English Government has finally retired from the 
inquiry, the American agents will probably urge on the 
Tribunal that it is Imund to proceed ex parte witli the refer- 
ence. It is a question of secondary interost whether a body 
of persons whose judicial authority has, according to tbo 
English contention, wholly lapsed, will think proper to ongsgo 
in a laborious and useless investigation. It it possible that the 
Arbitrators may deem tliemselves comp^nt to give judg- 
ment on the scope of the reference; and it may be presumed 
that the reralt of an inquiry into the meaning of the Treaty 
would be a recognition of the right of England to decline 
thw jurisdiction. If the Tribunal enters into tho turrits 
of the questiem, Sts award will necessarily be disregarded 
by the I&gtish Govemnumt if even the smallest amount of 
dlWWgis is given cm accounlt of the direct or indirect claims. 
Adowon afawlntoty in firiroor of BngJaod would be witnessed 
Vfilb intfafocti^ Irat it would not operate as a settlement of 
^ ^ dxsptileu The people sod Government of the 
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valid if it hod been of an oppoiite character. Unless some 
change trikes place in the of the United States wlthiii 
R fortnight or three weeks, the Trea^, as far as it provides f5r 
the Alabama arbitration, will have utterly and tinally failed. 
The Americans may, if .they think fit| Agpoa nevertheless to 
maintain the other pvovisiona of die TVea^, ineludingtho San 
Jnan reference to i^itration and the coro^iicated question of 
the Canadian fisheries. The English Govominent having, by 
no recent fault of its own, failed to settle the main con- 
troversy, would gladly set at rest any minor disputes which 
might otherwise serve as causes of a quarrel ; but the 
Americans would have a right to retire firom all the engage- 
ments of a Treaty which had in one of its principal provisions 
uiiferttmately proved inoperative. There con be little doubt 
that they would prefer to keep oil disputed questions open. It 
was only in considonition of the appointment of the High 
Commission to treat for the settlement of the Alahania claims 
that the Psesidjcmt consented to negotiate on the Canadian 
Ssheries or on the San Juan boundary. The same motives will 
induce his Government to withdraw its reference to the Gorman 
SnpEnon, notwitlistunding Mr. Bakciioft Davis’s courtly pro- 
fessions of admiration for the august Arbitrator. Congress will 
probably refuse to pass the laws which wore necessary to give 
eiSoct to the Canadian provisions of the Treaty ; and thus 
both parties will bo relegated to the position of unfriendly 
doubt from wluch they bdioved themsolvea to have emerged, 
b may be hoped that, notwithstandiug the menacing perora- 
tion of the American Counter Cose, there is no immediate 
danger of a war which would be one of the most grievous of 
crimes on one part and of misfortunes on l)oth; yet it is 
impossible not to feel anxiety in the knowledgo that a con- 
spirator or a hot-headed fanatic may por|)€trate by land or sea 
some outrage on Englisli sulijocts or the Englisii flag which it 
would be impossible to tolerate. A malignant fuetiou in tlm 
United States is bent on the forcible anuexatioo of Cimada, 
fnd the first step to tibo gratification of its cupidity would bo 
a rupture oa any pretext. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND MR. FAWCETT. 

ffflHE oousso pursued this week by the Government has 
JL ocosaioned much irritation and excitenieni;. Tim Daily 
A’eios was instructed or authorised to publish on Monday 
umt'iiing an alarming manifesto, informing the world tliat 
bsibre anotlier Sunday come, a Conservative Government 
might be in otfioe, with the prospect of a Jong lease of power. 
The Cabinet, it was stated, luul decided lost Jl^turday to make 
^ the carrying of Lord IlAiiTiNaroN’s Instruction to divide 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill into two isurts u test of the con- 
fidence of tlie House m the Government, and had resolved 
that, if beaten, they would resign. Ajout from the mode 
in whicli they chose to moke this announcement, and from 
their |wovious treatment of the question of Uio Dublin 
University, Xiao Government came to the right conolusion, wo 
think, lui to Che line they were to take on the matter. They 
are quite entitled to say that Irish education is a subject 
which, to be dealt with satisfactorily, must be dealt with 
by the Government of the day. They are right in opposing 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill as a partial and ineilectual method of 
•oJvino; a very difiicuit problem. They are right in saying 
that it woe impeestble tor tliem to take up the large and 
thorny subject of Irish education this Session. They are also 
sight, if they think proper, in declining to state in detail how 
tlmy will treat the subject when tlicy do take it up. Further, 
if they ate to defeat Mr. Fawcett’s Bill, tliey must treat its 
poasiUe success as a very serious matter; for it secuves the 
aesant of a large number of Litkorals, and of tlie imijorii^ of dm 
Oonaervodvo party ; and, if die Government did not make a 

K t pount of winning, they would be sure to be de- 
The Government knew that, if leA to itself the 
Settle wmid have roj,eoted Lord UASTfuaTUM's Xnstruedon. 

Sill ii at once a Liberal BUI and a Coueorvadve Bill, 
end is therefore very starongly supported. To oppoeo it is to 
inourihe Mpsoaoh with Ei^lieh and Scotch constituonoke of 
beiog an ally of the Ultraiaontano clergy ; to support it is to 
clear away leligioua disdoodoiKi, to make a Uttiversity self- 
governiog to the governing body of which men of all creeds 
am ettgtbie, and as the nuae tine to give Proteetnntism a 
jedamtiige By fetdtig it start with theiurtual govern- 
bed/ imder its aontmh No wonder, then, that the 
M A^mlaff Btlbead tha^ the GFOveomment rune gveat 
;i^ ja eadeawfwnilg to defoal it. Is Ina indeed only 
^ IMMla of defoadag it, and that is by totting it be 
mi;; that .lha ^ipnlittiieaoe ef the Jliidaliy m offioe d». 

Stthieet ef JnUi tdemiflAhem toft to 


its handa The so^ must be put ott,atid die aorew has been 
put on, and effectually. Directly H became known that the 
^vemmoit would go out and that there would ^ to aH pro- 
bability a disaolutitm if Lord HAnTiNGToir’i foutruction were 
not carried, two very poirmfiil agenetoa began to work m 
favour of the Ministry. LiberMs begah to think with 
teiTor of losing their seats, of npaetting a Gousnimeni of 
their friends, and of letting their enemies triumph. The 
Opposition also must necessarily have taken it into their 
consideration whether this woe a question on which it 
would at till suit them to oome into offioe, and we may heu 
quite sure that they would have hesitated gready before they v 
would have staked their chances of success on the tome of an 
Irish question. They must moon, if they tum the Ministnr 
out, to come into office, and if Uw come into office th^ will 
have to govern Ireland. Mr. Disbaeli knows how very 
difficult a business it is to govern Ireland, and he could not 
bo placed in a worse position at the outset of a new Ministerial 
career than by having to take up the subject of Iriah educa- 
tion after it had been made the battle-ground of party, and 
after circumstances had made its settlement by easy and pacific 
moans almost impossible. « 

But although the Government was right to getting Mr, 
Fawcett’s Bill rejected by the only means at its oouimand, 
the mode in which it has chosen to proceed is open to veiy 
seriouB objections. The whole q^stem of manifestoes through 
special favoured newspapers is a bad one. A Prime Minister 
should either say what he has to my in Parliament, or abould 
call his supporters together and explain his views openly and 
fully to tliem. Mr. Gladstone says that if he had waitM tiB 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill come on to state in bow very serioua a 
light the Government regarded its posslbla socceia, he 
would have been ucoused of using a menace.. He certunly 
has not oicsj^ed this accusation by uttoring his threats 
through the n^inm of the Daily iMnes'; and if ha had can- 
didly explained his mode of segurding rim ailuaitcn when Mr. 
Fawcett’s Bill came' on, ho would bare so obviously been 
taking a line which he had a right to take that hia party must 
have listened to his appeal. Bat he did something more than use 
a newspapor to make an important commimicatton which he 
ought to have made himoalf ; he refused to give Mr. Fawoett 
an opportunity of trying the very question of the confidenoe 
of the House in the Government whioh be himself had 
oiiosen to raiae in a most extraoidimry way. This was both 
unfair and impolitic. Mr. Glaxistonb affected to treat the 
Dublin University Bill like any other Bill brottght in by 
a private member, and told its author that he must get 
a day for pushing it forward when ha oould. But he 
himsdf had not treated this £iU in anything like the 
manner in which Bills brought in by private members aiie 
ordiosnly treated. He had chosen, and properly ehoMpi ^ 
regard it as a very serious matter, ao serious thatMrwaB 
necessary that the Government should point out very dearly 
the consequences which must ensue on their bdag fisfoatod 
with rega^ to it He direw down a okaUenge to the 
position, and to the Liberals who to this matter go with 
the Opposition, and then seemed aftaid to have this chal- 
lenge aocepted. It would have been far aimptor and aMm 
straightforward to offbr every focilHy for the diecassien of 
what seemed in the eves of his Cabtoet a mattei: of 
extreme impertanot. A night or two would have bean 
lost for the purposes of ordinary busiaem, but he would have 
pUioed bis Government to a iiuiefa better position than that 
whidi it now oocupiee. As it is, the menase of xedgnsdott 
on a point wbidi is ooreiully kept eat ef disctimioii bee Bto 
air of being a gensml menaoe en all potott of diveigenca 
tween the Government and im supportem. Last weak the 
Govemment sustained three severe defeats, and Me. 
is a Minisler who does not like bdi^ defoafodL M he wfohtti 
to remind his fiock that he has got a todda hk hkudSiaiid 
will use it as he likes and whea he ttkci^ he eeuU met 
have taken a more efibotual meaus fibaii to mMw ft 
gr^ parade of his intention to 
bcuig defeted in a coutMt ‘whiA W waa~ awpiay, 
min^ diottld never begin. The Idbeial nariMwiMh dnwi . 
a diaolation — and dien are aewea of eAe Apt-lhiiro 
bad a good fright, which Hb Qktiuuvmi wuf. 
them good and ooevoet and detwoain. them gmmial.’BcthyhilWir?' 

Buttbisiaagnatatainto^ «B:4ha 

and even although- k amgr 
engandw mack hiimann a ^ 
prii* and A' * ' - 

to ioapin hk anpnirtnin 
Mr. FawonrAllllMkwkt'dW^hk’ ^ .. 

Mpkiaed Ak -thwy'-kf'-lA 
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II^ODch to bw aaido auch wild notiona and behwe wi^ IttOfrtr 
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ahoWB tha iftoitwmjnga of Mr. Fawcair'a Bill, he would have 
Aetl^ eBtished hb party and Ae oouatry Aat the whole 
esbjeet bad better be left in hb Uande and stand over until 
the time had arrived to tritat it cfTcotually, Aould ha Acu be 

jaoffioe. 

The main quection at issue betwoen Mr.GLAPSTOKE and Mr» 
Bawcstt led to Ao discussion of two aubsidi^ ^inta of 
some importance. It wbt said Aac Ae manner in which Ae 
Goveitimeift had treated a Bill brought m by a private 
member made all efforts at such legislation impottsilde. If 
evexy Bill which Ae Government dhiapproves ia to be snuffed 
out by Ae GovHurnuicnt threatening to resign unless it b wiA- 
drawn^ it cannot be wor A while Ibr any one except a member 
of As Government to try to brino in a Bill. Tliere does not 
seem to be mneh foundation for Ais oi'itioianu fiiUs brought 
A by private mombers are, speaking generally, only useful to 
a very limited extent. They are useful sometimes m order 
to air a new subject; sometimes to prepare the way for 
Odveniment action by testing how the House records a matter 
of minor importance ; sometimos to got a subject on which 
the two Houses ore not in accord debated in bo A, witliout the 
Governmont being defeated if the Bill b rejected by the 
Lorda As a general rule they may bo regarded as hints for 
legisifition submitted to the Government and the country to 
see what is thought of Aeiii. So long us they do not 


to achieve notoriety fbr hitnsmf aud hia employers, bases 
sensational telegrams on a minute ftaction of fact or on no 
facts whatever. The general and public relations of die 
. countries about tlm policy of whiA reports are spread . 
I is much Ae lyest guide in testing Ae probability or 
! improliability of what is alleged. No doubt M* Tiiixas 
II short time ago seemed inclined to stimuiate Ae 
military ardour of hb countrymen, and to enoourftga 
Aom wiA the hope that they wonid eoon hove a large and 
well organized army at their disponl. In a monumt of 
groat financial cmlmrrassment he has also thought it wJlm 
to increase, rather than to diminiA, the militaxy ex|»endtture 
of Franco. But the French, not the Germans, are Ae pteieofia 
; ontitle<i to object to a ]x)licy which tbreHtons todtaw them from 
i Ae consideration of what it u primarily necessary for Aetn 
I to do in the present very painiul {)0situm of thoixr counUy, 

! and which seriously increases the enormous burden of their 
taxation. So long ns they fulfil their engagements to Qormany, 

' that is all that Germany has a right to look fbr at their 
hands. Prince BunfAitcx has over and over again declared 
, that Germany hns no claim to meddlo in Ae hiterital nffkirs 
of France, or to keen her pennanently humiliatod. If France 
‘ does but pay a hunared and tw^enty millions sterling mere, she 
is perfectly ireo to arrange her tiucauen and organise her army as 
she pleases. The raising of this huge sum b a matter of deep 


interfere too much with Ae course of public busi- | Aterest and difficulty to Ao Brench Government, but it is 
ness they are convenient iastnunents for keeping up the ^^tiriily lor Ae BVench Government to decide how it sluill be 
freshnew of political intewat, and of bunging con- I . I* “V »<> P« «•»« cou'dry in good Bpiri^ and 

tNbotiom iron* various quartwa to the nateriala for 1 <” fe^mato it wjth the hope of being at an early data ui atrong 
Mfrtioal thongfit. It ia the bnaineiia for the Miniatry to i puin* of tIow «• >* over waa, in order that it may 

make dM moM of the convenioncea, and to prevent aa j cheerfully muke the elTorla and bear the morMloea wli.eh tha 
mrah aa poawhledra inconvenienoea, tliat attend them. On *uw>ug of the mat of the German indemnity will n-quiro. li 
* • • ' Ministries with a tolerable Aero was Ae slightest reasoD to suppose that Ae Prtmch Go- 


Ae whole Ab Is done by most 
degree of success, although, 

AsuWu on Ae Government, there b a Rowing detei-mi notion 
on the port of Ministors to let Brlis brouglit in by private 
memibers take up oe litde time aa possible. Every now and 
Asa, however, Asre b a prmto memberb Bill whiA affects 
to tfjjlito <xf Ao bonds of the Minbtry a subject of great 
iiafpolrtiinoe wHk which it proposes itself to deal, and 
Aen Ae Mlnietry has to consider wheAer it con allow 
An to be done. Bf, os in the esse of Mr. Fawcirr's 
itdeoideB Aaelt nmto keep Ae subject under its own 
OQUtrc^, it has to regwid An Bill in an exceptional manner, and 
•gpa it dafeotod by tJto exerobe of extroordiuoiy power. The 
nsWsedBitofiiopoeBd by private meiulxirB ore is^no danger 
of beeig tseolea os Mr. FaWGnT*e Bill has been trea^, 
boeaues Aey do not pr e sowt at off the some difficulties to Ae 
GevefOiasiita On As oAer bond, Asre b equally little Ibroe 
in 00 objooAm uaaffb to l£r. Fawcett Aot he wna pkying 
into Ae hands of Ao (S^ipositioii. If meniben of' Ae 
Idbstol pnMy ore to have any indejpendenee of Aou^ and 
nrtisni Acly must bosAowed to give hiisni tor legbUtionwiA* 
sset too mmmly wbeAer Ae Goveriment will dis- 

ftopnm, er Ao 'Gppodiieu toudbr thehr support. If Mr. 
liffirtoTt AMmAtoholM toodo df tveosiiig 

ItolAa tot to net to bs Mamed tor submistmg 

totoBnAoMtoon Aagfoui^ ihol Mt. Bml hoppeneto bs 
his wtywf AtolAqp Wi a siiy Amnao rsym o h was bedeight 
the Gswi ontosof duAjjt Ao pwtoag of Ao Bdu- 
Jtola IT l o iAeg m jUbimt MWniry nor itide*> 
Lib e mrl meto hoto wens onsr to oapport on/Aing 
whtoh ComMStototoo Mspportod,. Ao omeqMNto wwAS 
A Ant At lAtoil pi^ n 
feiMto ttitoauliif totnuriimenl, and too ftoMmi 
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more work b every year i vsnunsut bud no real inrentioti of paying the promised suni| 

' and was seeking in a new war Ao moans of escaping from it, 
Germany would of course have a right to remonstrate, and, in 
C 3180 of need, to act, in order to ssenre what is due to 
But Ae BYcnob Govern insnt is notoriously doing everything 
it poesibiy can to pay Ac nuiminder of Ae indextmity 
long be/ore it U due* There is, indsed, only ooe gtoiiud 
on which l^rince Bssuaskuc oaay have Aought himelf 
justified m whispering a weed e< suitiuB to M. Toixosa It 
b exceedingly descrabb ibr boA counivxes that Ae nsktkms 
betwosB Ae conquerors and the ooaquersd A Ae ooeupied 
dbtrieto should not be rendeiwd mere pohAilaadpuriious clion 
they ore now, oud if Ae B'reiieh Govemiiieiit were tappoasd 
to bs encouraging Ae li'renoh people to speak and Aink oi a 
^or of revQUge, m papubtiou of Ae oooupied dbttbto might 
be Anulotod to worn and deeds ogosnst As German soldi^ 
which, wmild neeessitote very severe and hostile measures m 
returtta Possibly a rapresontatiou to tliis effect may liave 
been made by Ae German Goverxuasiit, but Prince Bmmaucic 
knows pertoetily well what be b and what ha b not eptitiod to 
ask, and he b not at nil likely to have bsued an edict tor- 
bidding Ifianoe to do onytliing whbh by the Treaty she b at 
pertoct liberty to do. 

When the xndomnity has been paid in full, Ac French 
army will be robed, organized, equipped, paid, and Htatiuned 
exzi^y os Fnooe may mink bwt, and Germany will not have 
a word to say. ^Fben Ae armies cd‘ two neighbouring countrios 
havo a^tmred what 1x117 ^ tormed Aeir normal position, a 
change in that position bgenemily Aougfat a ground lor hn^uiry 
as to Ae motires of Ae Govemtaedt which Aus Aows that jt 
bos some new designs to work out. If Bvssb were to plnco her 
artaj saddei]^ on a war tooting, and hurry brge IxKJies of 
tnsqii toto nlood^ and draw Aem up on Ae German Irim- 
' An^ Aw Couart of Berlin would naturntty and properly ask 
wtoot' wto meoat bf, thb sttnngc and alarming conduct. Bat 
om^hto tiot os yet gxxt a normal pwtton, oftboogh, 
Ane comes, if will of ooorse proceed to have 
f ^ Bluuoa will sattto tor heriwlf how nwuy troops Ae likes 
a war tootiim, bow ih< y AaU be iinoed, nod where 
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they shall be- placed. It will be abaolutel^ neceiaary for 
France to employ a great p^on of her militaiy atrength to 
protect heraelf against Germany, and the Oermaoa have no 
right to object to this. The moat forioua Oeiman will allow 
that Franco haa a clear right to make any preparation she 
pleases to protect herself against a German attack. But now 
that Metz is in German bands, the military nreparations 
needed to make France tolerably safe against such an attack 
will be of a very extensive kind. New fortresses will have 
to be built, and large garrisons formed at no great distance 
from the frontier. There is no help for this. Germany 
may at first be disquieted by seeing the military strength 
of Franco turned in a direction that seems to point to a 
renewal of hostilities, and nervous persons and alarmists 
and sensational telegraphists will find abundant opportuni- 
ties of discovering that things look very serious, and that 
the war of revenge is going to begin in twenty-four hours. 
But the Gormans have in me main quite sense enough to see 
that they must put up with the consequences of having taken 
lifetz and driven France behind the Vosges. They have 
taken away the French frontier because they considered it a 
useful, servicoablo frontier, and thought they sliould like it 
themsrivos. They have forced Franco to make a now frontier, 
and the very object of all tlioir efforts has been to deprive 
Franco of the possibility of having a frontier nearly so good 
for military purposes uu that which Germany now possesses. 
But France will, they must be aware, try to make the best of 
the bad frontier she has got ; and, in order not to be wholly 
at the mercy of Germany, France will have to make very 
elaborate and expensive preparations, to employ the services 
of a groat many men, to spend a vast amount of money, to 
tliink much and to work hard. Metz, it must be roinombercd, 
is the key of Eusteni France, and this key is in the hands of 
tlie enemy. In order to get this commanding situation, 
Geimany thought it worth wnilo to face the certainty of the 
bitter hostility of Franco for years to come, the anxiety of 
holding in permanent subjugation an unquestionably French 
population, and tho reproaches of a largo portion of Europe. 
France, having lost the key of her Eastern provinces, and 
seeing her oneiuv in a position of such extreme advantage, 
cannot fail to wish that, if she cannot have the excellent 
defence on tlie East that she once had, slie shall have the best 
that ingenuity and perseverance and courage and money can 
give her. Not only, therefore, has Germany no title whatever 
to complain of the military antingemcnts now being made in 
France, so Jong as tlie position of Germany in the occupied 
districts is not made worse, and so long as tho indemnity is 
&id at tlie stipulated time ; but, alter slio has got her money 
and her troops are gone home, slio is bound to bear with 
equanimity tlie spcctaclo of Franco making great military 
preparations of a defensive kind on her immediate border. 

If Germany can keep cairn while France is doing all that 
she has n right to do, the rest of Europe will learn to read 
alarmist reports with serene indifference. That Germany will 
for a number of years, to which uo limit can be assigned, have 
to make counter preparations, and to think constantly of a 
now war, and provide against it, is obvious. This was tho state 
of things to whlcli Germany lov)ked forward, and which she de- 
liberately chose as better for herself tlmn foregoing Metz and 
the frontier of the Vosges. With that frontier, and with such^ 
tt fortress as Metz, Germany calculated on being able to defy 
France for the fiituro. If tliis was a wise choice and a 
prudent calculation, the vague projects of a war of revenge, 
which fill BO naturally tho French mind, have nothing in 
tiiom disquieting to Germany. The French will get togctlior 
a largo army ; so will the Germans ; the French will buy tho 
boat guua, select tiio best generals, train their men in the best 
way; so will tlie Gormans. Unless somo unforeseen cause, 
the very nature of which cannot bo imagined, interferes 
to give France on unlooked-for siq)oriority, tho end of all the 
that France am possibly make will be that she will 
have a very largo and very good army m a bad position, and 
Germany would have a very large and very good army in a 

S ood posititm. No position that Franco can secure will in 
lie least equal that held by Gonnaii) ; but it w'ill be nccoa- 
sanr for Fiance, unless she is again to court a crushing 
deMt, to have a position tolerably good. In order to attain 
auoh a position she must labour peweveringly for years. The 
Germans have now, it is said, an army tho nominal strong^ 
of whijoh is a million and a half of men. They are devoUng 
effi>rta and boundless stores of French money to 
training, and arming this army in the most perfect 
expsn^eo can suggest or scionce devise. They 
tbg advanlago of being oommanded by the greatest 
‘ of modfurn ttmeiL and, when they lose him, 


they win at least haTO the adtantaga of beinf wmmmMl 
by men brought up in hia sefa^ and aeoustomed to 
act under his guidance. Lastly, with a vast amy of fiir- 
tresses as a seem line of deibnoe, they hold HttAM and Ifao 
Vosges frontier. Add these things together, andfh^ make a 
total which shows how enoimous is the task that France^ 1^ 
to encounter if die wiahes to be on anything like an equality 
with Germany. The Belgiana might as well tary to take Mete 
as the French until the whole ^litaiy force of Franoe ia 
totally altered from what it is now. That eome sudi othange . 
may not some day occur is what no one can venture U> mj* ^ 
But it is very easy to underrate the difficulties that Ue m ^ 
the way of such a chan^. France is at present in sore j^- 
piexity how to take the first step towards it. Far from 
naving an army at all likely to take Metz, the French oan« 

! not as yet determine what a French army ought to be. M. 

‘ Thiers docs not at all like the discussion of the subject in 
tho Chamber. He has asked that it may be put off for 
three weeks, and has declared that there are sevend 
points on which he thinks quiet discussion with a Committee 
far preferable to open discussion before the Amembly. A 
large party in the Assembly wishes that every Frenchman 
sliould be made to fight, and that there should be a new army 
in Franco aflor the Prussian pattern. M« Thikks, and pro* 
bubly the majority of the Assembly, think Uiat the old system 
is tlio best, and that there should be special people whose 
business it is to fight. Both parties, when they talk of the 
army of tho future, think of it quite as much with reference 
to the exigencies of internal politics as with reference to a 
war of revenge. It is impossible for sensible Germans to 
be much alarmed at present, when such is the state of things 
in France; and they may bo sure that Prince Bismarck 
knows his business and theirs too well to be making useless 
demonstrations merely to show his importance and to fill his 
country with anxiety. 


PROTESTANT ALARMS AND CATHOLIC 
GRIEVANCES. 

T^EITllER Mr. Newdegate’s Bill for tho vexation of 
monks and nuns, nor Sir Colman 0*Loohlen\s Religious 
Disabilities Bill, is a measure of vital importance ; but tolera* 
tion is, as it deserves to be, at present more in fashion than 
persecution. The Roman Catholics have of late years, 
tliroiigh ilio provaleuco of a policy hateful to tlioir Church, 
got rid of all but one or two of the traces of the suspicion with 
which they were formerly regarded by tho nation and the 
Legislature. Notwithstanding the imprudent resistanoo of the 
lute Lord Derby, tho distinctive oaths which were imposed 
at the date of Catholic Emancipation were abolished segpral 
years ago. In tho last Session the silly Act which was pasMd 
during the Papal Aggression panic was, after several abortive 
attempts, repealed. It is now as lawful for a man to assume 
a clerical title to which he has no legal right as to call himself 
a Count or a Baron, or to designate himself as The 
“ Mulligan,** or “ The O’Toole ” ; yet, carefully looking ^ 
round for •a religious grievance. Sir Colman O’Loqhlbk haa 
discovered tliat a Homan Catholic can neither be Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain nor Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. In 
the Bill by which he proposes to remove the diaability he 
takes the opportunity of induding a clause for tho exemption 
of religious orders from the penalties to which they aiw 
nominally subject. Only tho most furious Protestanta would 
approve of a prosecution under the existing law of a Jesuit 
or a Dominican, but to some minds a legislative protest against 
a practice or institution of which they disapprove furnisbte a 
strange consolation. It is pleasant to think that a mcmk is at the 
mercy of acommon informer, alUioughnoonedreamsofeidbici^g 
tlio law. It was by a ringular coincidenoe that the House of 
Commons found itself in two successive sittings 
the discussion of monastic and conventual 
Ordinary Englishmen regard ascetic community ofiSien boun^ ' 
by irrevocable vows with a contemptuous repi:^gna]ioe whioh 
is a better security than any law against the spread of teli^pua 
Orders. The sentimental olaaaea draw a distinotitfl, whid^ ie 
not altogether unfounded, between monks and iftttis* DkfrfU 
involuntary reopguitioQ of the inequality of the oaxes whidk 
defies all the effi:^ of advocates of the of woioaiiii , 
coumges the opinion that an unwise and 
lifr is less diacredilable to the weskar mL Oil the 
hand, Mr. NawDmnhimsdfwotadpaifa^alid^ 
grownmemk stands kssin need t|il 
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puif^' vflw ny wh^im a i omft t&idi Anp.iM wnmoMd 4» 
f o w m^ whr atikt 4ilie ^ iB i> % tiaA d>«ir iHK^ pioMidiiliioB ^ 
m«igeoto (tf .4teb woc wtio B , oamnwini a MMun kind of 
Dun if paiiwqpiaoartifci rolamhlMWii bottrton. <ha 
odflbnttojt Ord«r and dia man maiam omadaatfam* whMh 
Ma ^ btarnational SoQtatg^i am angagaa la apomanant 
enmpngy agaiuk law and aacnhr governnant. Tna Jaaoita 
luma for tha prawnt at Ihair dimaal a nora afocdva iaatra- 


of bit 

hf^^iuBgirSt ih» BmmS Cbitt^v 
ntceMirf toiaf tibiii* tto etiAloftW 
yreoii bi» Mtitu in ^ mtdm of iitiy 
Vbn ^ JooM m M MM#} 

but th«r« k a nidro pUiulblo caa^ agi^iiat tbe upp^ft i wite 
of a Bcapqah Ciiilibolic to tko go'tornmo&t of Iteliaoia taap^ to 
tbt promotimi of a BoOnau GatlioUo laiimr to tbo WoS* 
•ack. Man; yoars 9 M a liberal-minded Hiniater oent a 
sealoui Roman GathoUo to govern a Oolooia) odmmauitjr 
whioh was deeply attached to the eame religioui per- 
•uaaion. The conaequence waa an undue deference to 
clerical inatigation, and a temporary agmvatlon of aecta- 
rian anitnoBity. A wise Miniator wonSd take cate that a 
Bomiin Catholic Lord-Lioutonnnt was, like a lavman in Franco 
or Italy, entirely indiflbront to the approval or oeuaure of 
Cardind Cullb^ or any other apirittial authority. At the womt 
the Lord-Lieutenant is leas powerful than the iriah Secretary, 
and he la under the orders of the Home Secretary ; nor is 
there any law a^inat the tenure of either or both offices by 
a Roman Catholic. The Lord Chancellor appoints a certain 
number of incumbents, but the Prime Bliniater, who makes 
biahopa atid deans, may hold any roligtoua opiniona whidil ho 
prefers. Mr. Wii alley, indeed, periodically aoouaos Mr* 
Gladstone of being a Roman Catholic, if not a Jesuit in disr 
guiac. It is hardly wortli while to affront ausoeptible Roman 
Uatholica by the maintonanoo of an arbitrary and iaolated dla*« 
ability. The expediency of raising the queation at the present 
moment is more questionable than the justice of the measure ; 
but perhaps the Roman Catholics are best judges of th^ 
importance which may be attached to the slightest badM of 
interiority. A more solid and far more irromodiablo Iiaraship 
consists in the obstinate prejudice of English and Scotch con- 
stituencies against Roman Catholic candidates. Several Jews 
occupy seats in Parliament without discredit to themselves or 
disadvantage to their constituencies, and one«Df tiiom is a law 
officer of the Crown. Sinoo the Papal aggression of 185 1 
only one Roman Catliolic has represented an independent 
constituency in Great Britain. The exclusion of Homan 
Catholic lawyers from Parliament greatly diminislms their 
chance of rising to tlio woolsack. 


menk khan the feme of any revolutionary club. The Pope ft, 
nnlesB he is greatly b^ed, habitually g^ed in hia spirits 
and temporal polioy by the Order whioh has from me first 
devoted Itself to the aggrandiEement of the Holy See ; but it 
is at Borne;, and not in Rngland, that the Jesuits exeroiee the 
power whioh renders them troublesome or ibrmidable. 

Hr* Nxwdeoatx is once more engaged in the task of trying 
to deprive convents of the trust fbnds which may 

have given or bequeathed for their support The whole 


Newdboatx's ourioMty and indignation. The trust fbnds are 
in &e hands of persons in whose honour their co-religionists 
frel a confidence whioli is probably seldom misplaced ; but an 
enemy (d the i^stom ought to find gratification in the possible 
risks to which monastic property is exposed. The patience 
of the Committee which invcatigated a part of the queation 
in 1871 was exhausted by the fruitless pertinacity of Mr. 
Nbwdeqatx's questions ana cross-examinations ; but it would 
be unreasonable to expect that he should bo convinced of hia 
error in persisting against the unanimous remonstrance of his 
colleagues. His ^tresent Bill, as he must be well a^vare, will 
never be passed into a law ; but it for the moment frees a 
righteous soul of its burden, and it possesses the additional 
merit of having annoyed a few Irish members. There would 
have been much excuse for a rejection of the Bill in the first 
instance, especially when the proposer delivered an elaborate 
speech on the motion for leave to bring in the Bill; but 
ultimately Mr. Newdeqate had bis way, and, if be is 
fortunate, he will liave one more opportunity of repeating 
his charges against religious Orders. Even the imaginary 
wealth of Englisli convents is leas obnoxious to their assailant 
' than the moi^ coercion to which their inmates are perhaps 
exposed. It is not easy to understand the bearing of a story 
of a German, falsely reported to be dead, who had some diffi- 
culty in tracing his daughter to a convent. An Englishman 
in similar circumstances might have adopted precisely the 
same oouxse with equal facilities for reclaiming the fugitive, if 
die were willing to return homo, or if she was a minor. The 
well-known case of a nun who refused to leave a religious 
life which she dial iked, through fear of the disapproval of her 
fidenda and family, offers no proof of intimidation. The same 
khid'of moral pressure is constantly applied to the relations 
of secular life, as when a young woman is detcOTod from a 
marriage of disparagement by the knowledge that* the gratifi- 
cation of her own impulse will be followed by a separation 
ftmn her &mily ; but there is no use in arguing against im- 
pressions which have been proof against argument through a 
^iong and respectable life. 

Sr OouiAN 0 *Loorlek *8 Bill has naturally excited the 
alarin of a ^body called the Protestant Alliance* As the 
Secretary remarks, in a little pamphlet published on behalf of 
the l^iety T^ question is no longer whether a fugitive 
" Pope may, as a private person, find refuge in free England, but 
** wbkber the Papacy itself is to be imported into the British 
^Empire, and whether the people and Government of 
^ this country, hitherto Protestant, shall for the future 
**be Popish— with aU that histoiy teaobee— that means, 

priestly tyratuiy, supevstitiou and national death,*' The 
nation is about to be converted to Popery, partly 

the removal of the chains which |ettsr the activity of 
the Jesuits and other jrpligioiui Orders, but chiefly in con- 
eequence of the frightfid proposal AatBom^ sho^ 

iMiobm^ eligible for the offioes of Lord Cbancelior of Cbeat 
B ritmV and Lofd-Idfnitsnant of Inland* Prisaib tpMmjf 
mpstititioo, and national death would ahready nave over** 
mead the land if Lord BaTHsauhr. lord Wmmuxr,e» Lord 
ffinosQSB had unhmilj pro fii si o d the Bomin Ostholfo flddw 
M happenSf indeed, uitd an eminwfc membar of the Bdmiah 
Clilm is at dda mom^ Lord Qlppoellor of Isstmi^ Sol 
peAimsto the mtisflictian rfffieP riiS sta ftt dlBmicu ilmteiitt 
hSm ^ pssttsff/Sf the Diseet a Mishm eut IWi llhl ii^ 

' ifSkffiMh IKk 

'A OwodW Si' 

. ' ' ' ' ' ' ' . ■ ' ' 


THE RE-OPENING OF THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 

T he settlement of the order of business is not s matter 
about which the Frenclt Assembly usmilly gives itself 
much trouble. It is quite content that M. Tujers should 
play the part of the householder in the Gospel, and l>ritig out 
of his treasury things new or old at his pleasure. On Tues- 
day the President had an additional claim on the forboarance 
and confidence of the Chnnibor* Ho was suffering from a 
cold caught in the service of his country during the recess, 
But the rumoured 111-foeliug between the French and German 
Governments roused the Assembly to something like interest aS 
to the place which M. Triers meant to give to the Army Bill. 
The Minister of the Interior urged the superior importance 
of the new taxes and of the reorganisation of ffio CounolL of 
State. M^Gaubetta insisted that nothing so much concerned 
prance as her military reorganization. The President Uiought 
it necessary to mount the tribune in person in order to answer 
M. Gahbetta. He alleged throe reasons why it was esioritial 
that the Army Bill should be postponed. In the first place, the 
Government and the Committee were not yet agreed on the 
■details of the measure, and a little delay might lead to their 
becoming agreed. In ffie next place, if the dimigroemout 
between them should remain, there were political reasons why 
the issue should be fought out three weeks hence rather than 
now* In the third plaoe, be would have to make a Hpeoch, 
perhaps many speeches, arid nobody could expect him to speak 
with a cold in the head. There was ample matter for simu- 
lation in this mysterious little statement; but wh4re very 
simple reasons amt £ar the pos^nement which M. Thiers 
desir^ it is nsedlets to go far afield in search of others. Tlie 
oold in his head, of eonrse, is not a simpfo reason, for it has 
km been a maffim of politics that stUMmen are never id 
without a purpose* But at this moment it would have been 
dMteutt to oany on the discussion of the Army Bill without 
somxafaKiiioa lotfaeieoeiit rmnoimi. Whetbertbis reference 
»]|ai faheii the form of dbsst questions addressed to tlie 
or of Jeelsmatiim sgainst the suitode sup- 
fjllfid to bw ew B u n s d bf Genuany, would not have made 
to It TtnriUL An excited Assembly 
hk ibt oooduet of tugotiations 
'wmi mm tbiir impmam my have brew 
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exaggevAted, muet itiU reqm 0 deHoM him^Qing* Three 
weoke hence If. TmsRe m^y be nble to report fiivonrably of 
the intentions of the Gemma Oovenii»iont ns regei^ft 
erooualion of the occupied departmenlSr and to provide food 
for patriotic* enthusiaam in the abope of a new loan/ The 
reference to the difiyence still eiieting between the Govern- 
ment and the Committee was probably made in perfect good 
iaith. M. TiiiEae bolds yerjr firmly by an idea which ho has once 
token np^ and his interest in military aifiiirs is second only — 
if it be second — to his interest in politics, lie m^ be 
trusted to fight to the last against the proposal of the Com- 
mittee to l^lish BUbstitutos and to make personal service 
universal and compulsory. It is not likely that bo will 
sncceed, becatise uix)n this question tlio ilight will be re- 
inforced by the Lcfl, and tho Presiurnt will not be able 
to play off one part of tho Chamber against tho other. 
The Assembly and M. Tiiiffiis are equally anxious to have a 
strong army, and probably are not much at variance as to the 
use they hope to make of it. But tho AsHombly can wait 
with more patience than M. Tuiers, inasmuch ns many of tho 
deputies are young, and those that are not young are not im- 
puisivo. It is quite possible to have a sincere wish for tho 
rehabilitotion of your country, and at tho same time to prefer 
that your sons rather than yourself should bo tho instruments 
appointed for tho work. Whoa tho iHraolitos wore in the 
I/esert, some of tho old men may Imvo accepted with pious 
equanimity the forty ycara^ rcanito which denied thorn a share 
in the com^uest of Canaan. Nor can M. Gamretta be blamed 
if, believing that an army organized on tho I’russiaii system 
will in tlte long run make Franco more powerful than any 
other, he is not sorry that by the time tho now army is ready 
tho power of directing its operations may have passed from 
M. TuiEits to himself. Upon tho need of an army there 
is a remarkable agreement between all sections of the 
Assembly. There have boon some ayniptoms during the 
week of a wish — to bo traced perhaps to Uonapariist inspi- 
ration — to breed discord botwoou M. Tiueus and the Kepub- 
licans by roprcHenting biru ns designijig tlio army for no other 
purpose than to kco[) tho French peonlo in order. Fortu- 
nately no such iutontion seems to bo attributed to the 
PftESiDENT by tlio Left. 

Tho hatred of M. Gamhgtta displayed on nil occasions by 
tho French Conservatives is neither creditable nor intelligible. 
Even so grave and moderate on organ ns the Journal ties 
JDJdats cannot speak of him with its usual composure* Tho 
^ one part of the war which did any honour to Frmico was tho 
*|krt which was mainly organizou by M. GAMnKTTA’s energy. 
He found tho natiou prostrated by the capitulation of SSodan, 
and ho undertook to raise it up again, it was impossible 
tlmt any man should not mako groat mistakes in compassing 
a task of this magnitude, and M. G'amuctta's tempera- 
ment naturally tended to oxaggerate such niietakes. But 
the work ho hud in hand was one which noodod somothing 
nioro than cooluoss and judgmont, and though it would have 
boon bettor if these virtues could Imve been oombinod witli those 
whioh bo actually ])otd»cssod, it is hardly fair to blame a poli- 
tician becsitse he does not exhibit in his own person a union 
of qualities which is not aoeu once in a century. After ovei^ 
deduction has boon mado from M. GAUSETrA's reputation, ft 
must still bo set down to his bonoiu' that ho did not despair* 
of Franco when thoro was ovory apparout reason to do so, and 
that by an extraordinary effort he suceoedod in giving her a 
chance of reu*isying her position, which, small as it may' 
have boon, seemed absolutely unattainable when he doscoDdedii} 
from his batloon at Tours. It is a atraitgo complaint in 
the mouth of a Frenohmim that M. Gaubetta was not 
content to lot Sedan be tJm lost aot of tlie war. It is posr 
siblo, no doubt, that bettor terms might have been ob- 
taiuod thon tlian were to be bed. mx months later. But the 
inoi'casing severity of the QvtajMfL eonditiona as the war went 
on is in -a great measure agopontid by the jSiot tbo^ under 
LI. Gamheita's guidanoe, Fnuioe shoered hemelf a mere 
formidable ouomy thrni tlm Germans bed at fint auppeaed. If 
tho notion had sat down oontontedly after SedoQi told oequi- 
^od in a niodurata loss of torsitory and % toodetoto penalty 
in mouoy^ tliere would liavo been eppposing 

that ito spirit hod rosily been bi^en bf Ifonly yearn of 
Iniperielisim The campaigns op the. w Nwtit 

ijero mclpiva evidence of the fldisbMli; titeosy^ 

^nugh imlitary training and mUiteyy botfc 

tberj^wnolM^ 

Fxench Conservatives 

^ would never fpeak of H. GAlft^A 
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«• the author of a grant pertqf the onA 

eon&und in a common condgmiutiion fibe mm bag|sii tho 
war and the men who contintied it. 

As regards M. GakbsITa’s FiwHomentaiy opiiAiialt Aie 
worst that can be said of it li that he mx^ yiUlm Ooo- 
sidering how ftuent an orator he ii^ it orguse ootinraerable 
self-rostroiat that he has been able to play tide port, Hi li 
the fiishlon with the Sight to attribute this eetf^raftrmt 
to a conscious incapacity for practical politi€S» but it iis more 
charitable and probably truer to eet it down to a deem s 
nut to embarnisa the Government. M. GAUBSTrA’e Bepid>- V 
Ucanism is of a different type from that of If. TGOSBi^ 
but if he believes M. Thiebs to be genuinely determfaied to 
establish the Republic, he may fldrly be anxious not to 
impede this proueas by giving needless publioi^ to the dis*« 
tinction. His latest offence in the eyes of the Right is hia 
telling the people of Angers and Havre that the Assembly 
no longer represents the country. To English ears this 
seems a very mild sentiment indeed* The same thing 
is said of the present House of Commons in every 
Conservative newspaper. Even in Franco there is no way df 
punishing M. OAMCErTA for giving utterance to this terrible 
aoctrino ; but tlie mayors of the two towns are pubUo fime- 
tionarioB, and us such they con be censured for nsvlng any- 
thing to do with party demonstrations except such as are got 
up by tho Govenuneiit for the time being. This minimum 
of condemnation M. Raoul Duval has aucoeoded in extract- 
ing from M. Lefranc. Henceforth mayors may say that tho 
present Assembly represents the country better man any otiior 
that could bo eloctod either now or at any fiiture time, without 
being considered to have transgressed the limits of politioal im- 
partiality. But if tlioy hint that tho composition of an Assembly 
elected for a special purpose and under special ciroumstoncea 
can bo improved upon whou tbo purpose been aooomplbhed 
and tho circumalaucca huvo ohang<^, they will bo set down as 
wanting in rcaj^ect for law and order. When M. Thikes finds 
tho Assf^mhly impracticable, M. Lcfuanc's reading of a 
mayor’s duties will perhaps be somewhat modified. 


MR. CANDLISH^S MOTION. 

T he Secularist party in the House of Commons made a 
strangely poor appearance on Tuesday night. In point 
of mere numbers, indeed, they have gained slightly during thie 
past six weeks, The minority in favour of Mr. Dixdx*s xnotioa 
ou tho 5 th of March was 94; the minority in favour of Mr. 
Candlisu's motion was 1 1 5. But tho precise figures of a 
minority ara not of much importance until there is amnething 
like an ap[)roach to an equal baltmce of parties What is oi 
importance is the grasp tho speakers have of their subject, and 
tho evidence they give of having foveoast the consequences of. 
their aigumenta. It is when these qualities are looked for 
that the deboto of Tuesday cornea out so badly, idr. Dixog, 
was not so much bound to possess them when he hEoqgfaOr 
forward his Resolution on the ohaniotec and workhig of the 
Education .Act* He did not propose to repeal or altos ooy o( 
the clauses; he aimed onlyat giving tho Government an iniitoao- 
tion as to the spirit in wmoh they should address themoelvos to 
the work. But Mr. Caxdliso hod a mote ambitiousond io. 
view. Hs asked the House of Commons to strike out m 
portent section from tho Act, and the least that was to bo 
expected of him was that ho ifoould state how he proposed to 
meet the difficulties created by such a stop, or the readme 
he had for tliinkin^ that the anticipated difficultios would noi 
arise. So &s fw hia speech wonti the astb ctouiia ef tiho 
Education Act might be so muc^ mere surpluasM. Wm 
examnle, it never seems to have occurred to Ms* CjtopiMI 
that the a5th clause and the i4tii clause must atoad Off' fott 
together. Itianclt in humau natiira thsi XAbonii m m 
making ptymaoto to a school in wUoh tuUglee^ 
alter B. has refosed to make am paymento to « mm m 
whioh A.'e religion is fought, tofo is ptofo!lil|r> fobife 
would happen if a zato continned to be emtofod ItoSI fom 
pmiominatioaalisto hy the meiaageraof Beboed BeaoEd^ffo^^ 
after it had been nusda iUegol to {uty any pofo Aml 
rate to the manegera of Dmmbmdoml mltotifo % tiftAC 
mspeto Miv CfoKtoiiw is km onwsiitoit fosju 
The motipa of tiie gth fot MMi dUi ifokieia to 
the Edutotiom Aeb m 1 

to aav free in Tlimimiiialtaiiiii ioabselk letit j 
touto wfotiw 9b)M4K'' fo ^ 

Of 'iap«»W'/ 

^ gjous eUfteiMiOft 
Mr. CiAOLani 
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to IM ti^ not for flu^ ntfarttnttoe tfBmii CMiiiafit 
bm fer libt atcnlMr faiotnielioii cf |>oor dUtdbm 
_ Bomaa CtAolit lohoolai !fl» Itgittl ottao- 
gpMMl% ^etefoie^ of hit mbtlitt mat htte bm iim iHAh 
^ ^ ^ ^ Khertj at praaaat otnotdtd to local Boatrit 

^ 9 ^ reBi^omi inamictiaa in tiit tohocda iShbdt eaitabiitli. 
w# aiiid in 1870 ttat Uni ooatteaaot of voluntaiy ttliook 
whattTor tt^ligicai pkaaod^ and of tato-mp« 
i {tcm aohtok girrog ooi^ taotdtr inckracUon, woidd httO 
famiihtd the attainam ttlotiba of the veUgioiit dtA<* 
ooto. But no miQ who it not bXhid to the oleareat ovidenoe 
of me oonfie of popular aentifnent can fitil to lee that 
dm tUa mridal ftoo^itioO of aeontariam would have had no 
bhuaoe wiA ParHament or with the oountiy. Mr. CAKDtisR 
oau hardly auppoae that it would be more^aooeptable now tiiaO 
it was two years ago. 

Those who apokd in defence of the motion were eq^ly silent 
UfKUk aaotber unportant aapeot of the question. Before long 
there will be eoiae thousands of Sohool Boards in exiatence, a 
lasfejaroportion of which will have undertaken to enforce the 
attsnemee at aohool of the children within their juriadiotion. 
In Bishy oases the school aooommodation already provided 
will be eo nearly aadloisnt that tlie addition of one 
Sdiod Board school to the voluntaiy schools already in 
b(^ will meet the wants of the case. This new school 
wiU of eouarse be built either where tlie population is 
de n ses t or where voluntaiy aseal bps been least cneraetie. 
But in eveuy considerable district there may be ohiTdreii 
whose parents are too p<^r to pay for their sobooling, 
ihrinji in parta of die district where, owing to the abunda^ 
provision of voluntaiy sohools, there is no call whatever 
^ a Sohool Board school. As these children are to be 
m ad e to go to school, tlie cost of their schooling must be 
paid by me Scliool Board. So long as the 251U clause 
remains in force no difficulty arises. Tlie parents are or-> 
deeed to send their ohiidren to the nearest voluntary school 
and the Board pays the scliool fees to the managers. If tlie 
a^th clause wore rescinded, the School Board would no 
ioiiger be able to do thid The only way in which it could 
take upon itself die cost of a child*s education would be 
to remit in ita favour the fees oharged at the School Board 
aoheoL But in the port of the dis^iot where those chii* 
dren live there may no School Board ac^hool, and, what is 
iilor% there may bo none wanted. Either, therolbro, the School 
Board must build an unnecessary school ibr the sole use of 
half-et^doaen children, or it must insist upon thoir being sent 
to its own soJiool three miles off, though there' nmy bo a 
voluntary school within a few doom of thorn. As this diffi- 
culty has boon repeatedly commended to the notice of the 
op{^nents of die Z5th clause, and as thoy continue to tako no 
notice of it, it must be supposed duit Mr. Cakdlisii and his 
friends see no objection to ita being dealt with 111 one or other 
ef thane wi^^a. In that cose th([y cannot be &:Auplimented 
cn tlieif political foresight. What chance the E^hioation Act 
would bin in country distriote when it was discovered tliirt, 
m esdet co work it, tba latepayers would have, to build 
adnok wad provide teachers whein there was already a st]fii<^ 
okoc fmpply of both, may eiwily be guessed by those who 
iy&ve marked tha increaring atrsuglh of the oprioaition to 
locsd mmtitHi of all kinds, in such a case as has been sug* 
gested a Scliool Board which buill a school erf its own 
hi a part of tho dktriot where, esoept for the religious dtffi^ 
euhy^ them would be no need of a eohool, would have no 
sdiaaoe whatever (rf ro-okodiMi ; and if there were raauy suoh 
iwitimoet^ the damour which wottld be raised against the Act 
wMld bo soeh as to oounaaiid tho attention of the House of 
Cimisni^mdesa thoGovo^^ to aLlenee k by 

•omo ttsisim of admmiMriilhei tekMiom But even the 
loriiug tliiia emited would bo manageohia in coniparkon 
wwh the wsatk of motbm coalpoUed to aend dieir Jbo^ 
ofaiUsim thm rniles ik snow or fain psenimfl paAapa tlwoo 
vohudmvwiboola on tfankjotmay-^-dN^ dhe Scbeol BoM 
waadaihidden to my ibr fheiv hekif taigitt mdkig wid w iti h w 
by a Danomtnatumal achoolmaeter* A grievam IBiw ikll 
worM>mMi«ip^itad by a dtursomartuiie eweea of«eMd 
^ Ktiarjkhig^ would defeat any Acd of BdBiiiieiii; tfatn^sdiy 
Would submit to have a gnart peMBosil inoonvmiienm 
on to gratis die gtmiMesk et AmlMiih 

tpt it uAiinutwaye be l u a iemb smd ^ we 
wjruplmtrfi>eh,lm^ houmi, easy H oa^-gmpiak, 
iUcgipal .Thera can be Ilk nin^ 

. mcfOar^ ImMolipk mm. iba 
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sfthioci hooanas tlum 'dhie jiiilt . iisMiidciis in* 


■M DmoaitoiiMooil fwoktolhf 

vug om wnas m «no loweaB oum m wiueu' wm msi^SPP^ 1 aK 
witnm Mmownpm om m pvwut ro • OHmu pflonpi m mvnwm 
wlhaekmeteWten^ 

tolUnlikt seti^ 

WwMd be eharged in the SehooS Botod wiKcpoli Aero In lA 
tSM t im ceitainiy that theta wiB bo no bidanae Mi etar. 
The neat of ami tallrious hisfernetkm as fnsy bo gttM 
in dm robrntary sehoerf ihuet be deftayed out of odfina 
cdber source then the pence eontributeid by the School 
Board. Ai yet the iMing of fee rsie paye tt tai many 
phoea k twffier againat the jpaymeot of fhes, aa Mug the only 
way of expending tfie sobool-raste with wUoii they have become 
acquainted. When learn Smt the choioe Ues, not be- 
tween spending it in tnia way and not apenxHng it at ail, but 
between spending it in this way and spming a much larger 
rate in another way, they wHl subject mess c^y scruplea to 
a very narrov^ scrutiny. If the akitaeoia against die *5^ 
dause are well advised, they will Took out fee aome bettet 
evidence that the fees paid for seodkr inataniction at a X>eno^ 
mtnaiional school are really ptii Ibr Vdigtous indtmotlon 
than they have yet thought fit to aMuce. When tlwy can 
oonstruot a plausible proof of this posktom thty may obmd 
ward with aome chaneo of sucoesi. In mo mmiltkaa h 
is not too much to nsk them to allow reUgfomr mimoaitlis 
to go utiknned for a year or two, in order tlwit ailoh edma* 
^onai machinery as the Act prorides ittay at least have a 
trial. It is not too much to am of them, yet It seems to be 
more than there is any dhanoe of their eokoeding. Th^ 
aeem to have ibrgotten that the Objeot MuMtfonai Isgisla* 
tion is to teach reading and writing, not to set bsrrleni in the 
way of teaching religion. To hiSlt on msklnf Ae Act of' 
1 870 do Ae latter work would be to inciqsMiitaio it from doing 
the former in Ae very cases where k k most needed. Is it 
<mte incompatible with freedom of (xmacience to separate 
Ae two objects, and to allow the nation to puteue Ao one 
while Ae S^ukrists pursue the 0 Aer ? 


CUBAV NEGROES AND IlOUMANIAN JEWS. 

A WEEK ago tho House of Cornmons devoted the greater 
part of an evening to debates on Ao mkgovemiaent of 
two remote foreign countries. A perfectly Wiss Parliament 
would carofblly abstain from dkeuasinw matters beyond tl^ 
range of its Icgiskitivo power and poUtioal auAortty; but 
there is some excuse for oocasional deviwtioiis from the strict 
rule of reticence, especially as motions suoh ss Aoia of Ifr. 
Huohks and Sir F. GoLmWfD have of late years groduany 
become rarer. The profound modiftcatkm ef As uottcy of 
England wiAin ksa Aan twenty years has in soma mMncci 
Ailed to modify the hitbits of wioqglit Which ware ftmihar to 
a former gemrration. The Crknean war was As bet pvaeticid 
expruitdon of principles Which had netsr been quostto^ 
during dm bag peace which Mowail Ao setdernsiil of 181 5. 
It was underat^ at home and abroad to bo the right and 
fivty of England not only to aid in maitttajsihig Aa bedance of 
pomr, but aa for as iiossible to correct tftmatv and oppres- 
■ion m all parte of tho world* Intsrfarsnoa wiA Ae proseou- 
don of Ae slave trade was more especially jusidfled by Ae 
mama wMob had been concluded mbk various Bowers at a 
time when EngtiA induonco was paiumou&t in Btnope. The 
onthusuism w^h had bean roused by WtvmtrotCB and 
Clauxson survived their personal activily ; sted it was largely 
abared by Ao statesmen who bad in their aaribr yean taken 
tn abolition and in smafiicipatloii* Lord Ajserdckk, 
Lord John Busseu., and Lord pAumaaroN uniformly and 
aarnsstly exerlad themiwivss to supptosa As skve trade both 
by diplomatic influence and by itaacoriri feros ; nSr was Aeir 
qruip^y, whether AeoreriGU or active, reBtFkaod to Ae 
wrongs siiSsred ly nsgrom. In Ittllyy in Poland, and in 
Turii^ LordpAuransTou on all occaaions protested agriruit 
Ajuskes and tyranny* One of Ae spsakers m Ae recent 
4 fltetes\qtioted a asntimeut of Lend PAigmmnm^B to Ae effect 
Ant spsaioa would ukiiMalsly prevail over amned force ; but 
ie samrad to the opiniou of a sountiy which in hia rims had 
aslfsMs^r amw As dootriue of non-ioterveution. There 
igmxmm m aunpooe thatrBmglkh ofAikm trill now be greatly 
temwdsd alriiev ly ^Spainor by Aesemi^barbatous psevifioes 
Wkwk' arihnewledge Ae pfreeamua otweralgBiy of tlio 


to uaiuatto bjoatsflMianA^ politiewns who^ 
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actuated by genetouiimpulias, rapMt in alti^ tntcumstancei 
the warnings which once bad a pnictifial meening. 

The proprietj of the motion on Cuba, or radier of Mr. 
Hughes's speech, was more questionable thiiii the justice of Sir 
F. Golosuid's remonstranoe against the scandalous outroges 
perpetrated in Romnania. Although the treaty for the repres* 
sion of the slave ^ade wae in former times constantly and 
openly violated with the connivance of the Colonial Govern- { 
ment of Cuba, Lord ENimo was able to state that during the 
last five years no cargoes of slaves have been landed on the 
idand. With the extinction of the slave trade disappears the 
English right of intervention. Nor is it even for the interest 
of me negro population that Spanish pride should be enlisted j 
on the side of slavery. The system which was maintained in ; 
the English colonies till 1834, and in the United States till • 
1864, must be assumed to involve no violation of international j 
law. Tho English Government never affected to have a right 
of protesting against American slavery, either during tho long- 
ooutinuod supremacy of the party which defencloil the system, 
or when Mr. Lihcolk offered to the seceding States the 
strongest guarantees for tho perpetual maintenance of their 
javourito institution. It is not because Spain is less formid- 
able than the United States that the dignity of a friendly and 
independent Government should be inmnged even by a cen- 
sorious speech in tho House of Commons. It is true that the 
American Minister in Spain has been repeatedly instructed to 
urge the more rapid emancipation of the slaves in Cuba ; but 
if the Government of Washington has no right to interfere in 
the intemsd afiairaof Cuba, it possesses a power of countenanc- 
ing the rebellion and of promoting separation which renders 
its philanthropic sympathies at the same time suspicious and 
elective. It is not desirable that England, which has neither 
the ability nor jhe desire to dismember the Spanish dominions, 
should incur useless odium by verbal criticisms on tho domes- 
tic policy of a foreign State. Mr. Hughes and Serjeant Simon, 
who seems to We been acquainted with Cuba for forty years, 
were not content with the traditional task of advocating tho 
cause of negro slaves. They also took under their patronage 
the emigrants from China, and, with far less excuse, the white 
and coloured insurgents of Cuba. The military e.xecution of a 
dozen students at Havannah scorns, according to tho 
newspaper reports, to have been an act of wanton cruelty ; 
but it is difficult to imagine an outrage which less concerns 
the English Government or Parliament. A diplomatic romon- 
atrance from Spain on the occasion of the Jamaica massacres 
would not have been gratefully received. Mr. Hughes is 
aimplo-minded enough to attribute to purely philanthropic 
notiyea the sympathy of tho Americans with the Cuban in- 
mrreotion, although it is remarkable that the Govemmont of 
he United States formerly took an equal interest in the affairs 
)f Cuba on directly opposite pretexts. During tiie adminis- 
iration of Mr. Piebcx, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Soul£, their 
Uinisters at Loudon and Madrid, were directed to hold a semi- 
public conference in Belgium to discuss the expediency of 
mnexing Cuba in the interests of slavery ; and Mr. Buchanan 
3n BiiccecdiDg to the Presidency openly recommended to Con- 
D;rcBs tho acquisition of die island. A large party in the 
United States now aspire to the same object, because they 
are shocked at the proximity of a slave population, or for 
** any other reason why.’* Nevertheless, the American Go- 
vernment has not yet found that the insuigents have esta- 
blishod any civil or military authority with which it is pos- 
sible even to establish relations as with a regular belligerent. 
The convictions at which Mr. Hughes has arrived by study, 
and Serjeant Simon by acquaintance with the inhabitants of 
Cuba, may henceforth bo advantageously withheld from Par- 
liamentary discussion. 

When gross mhumanity can bo prevented or checked even 
by an irregular proceeding, it would be puritanical and absurd 
to insist on the observance of rigid political rules; and indeed 
it may bo justly contended that where practical influence can 
be exercised it may bo legitimately used for a benevolent 
purpose. The natural feeling which induces Sir P. Qoldsmid 
and Serjeant Simon to resent tho iniquitous treatment of the 
Jews in Roumania is the more worthy of respect because it is 
not incompatible with English patriotism. The outrages 
which they described bear tho ordinary character of brutal 
ftaatioism not unoounectod with cupidity. The Jews in the 
Banubion Principalities, as elsewhere, are ihrifij and pros- 
perous; and they riiock the Christian or Pagan associations 
pt their idle and orthodox neighbouis. The seal of a pious 
anbb! of speadthrifis is quidkened by an opportunity of 
attiring a pawnbroketHi Aop in which their pl^gee 
Wm ||eposi(ed| and in some ioatances the Jewish victims 
mirigagees of the proper^ of the Christian 


cutthroats. The attoctthis iriiieh inn Ihtcly parpe^ 
trated in rim Besmabiaa town of lamalla have peirhaps a 

g litical simrificsaioe, as the district was inximlnd from 
issia to wallacbia at the close of the Crimean war. It ie 
not impossible that the riots may hmafter be used at smo 
Conference Summoned &>t the purpose asa reason finr abolish- 
ing the remaining stipulations of the Trea^ of Paris. For 
the present the Roumsnian authorities are responsible fiir the 
crimes which they commit or enoour^e, although it may be 
frirly assumed that Prince Charles is j^werlesa to prevent 
persecutions of which it is imposaible that he riiould i^prcrre. . 
The weakness and the remoteness of the united Frinei^ties 
afford in ordinary cases a sufficient security agai^ the int^ 
vention of civilized Governments ; but the treaties by which 
Moldavia and Wollachia enjoy a qualified independence may 
perhaps render it possible to exert a certain pressure on the 
provincial Government. Prince Bismarck, when he lately 
undertook to urge the claims of certain German capitriists on 
tlio Roumanian Government, took advantage, with character- 
istic acuteness and vigour, of their jealousy of Turkish 
autliority. Passing by the local Government, the German 
Chancellor made a direct application to the Porte, which is 
naturally not unwilling to receive a formal recognition of its 
rights. As it was evident that the Sultan would be sumported 
by Germany in any measures which he might adopt ior tho 
satisfaction of the claimants, the Roumanian Ministry and 
Legislature immediately proposed a compromise, which has 
since been effected. It is possible that by a similar method 
the delinquent functionaries in Roumania might be induced or 
compelled to protect lifegmd property. The Servian Govern- 
ment is involved in the same culpability, and, notwithstanding 
its intimate relations with Russia, it might perhaps scarcely 
wish to incur a rupture with Turkey in a quarrel which would 
alienate the sympathies of the civilized world. The Turks, 
with oil their faults, are not prone to religious persecu- 
tion; nor is there any reason why they should approve 
of the murder and spoliation of Jews by so-called 
Christians. Fugitives from the violence of the Roumanian 
populace are assured of safety when they cross the Danube, 
and the Turkish authorities have a right to complain of the 
burden which is indicted on their territory by the compulm^ 
influx of a helpless and impoverished multitude. Sir F. 
Goldsmid's object was rather to elicit an expression of opinion 
and to stimulate the activity of the Government than to re- 
commend any definite form of interference. It could not be 
expected that the Jewish members of the House of Oommons 
should refrain from a public protest against the cruelties 
which are inflicted on members of their race, Mr. Hughes's 
discussion of the policy of Spain and of tho relations of Cuba 
was far less relevant to the proper functions of tiie English 
Parliament. 


BALLOT AND HANDCUFFS. 

L ord PALMERSTON used^ to tell a story of an old 
gentleman who was a neighbour of his in the country,, 
and who placed so many spring-guns and man-traps in lua 
grounds that he was afraid to set foot in his own plantetioos,. 
lest he should leave it behind him. His precautions agaisiss 
poachers were equally effectual against himself, and be waa 
thus excluded from his own preserves, except at the risk of 
being maimed or shot It would seem that the Government^ 
if tiioy had their own way, would treat freedom of akc^n 
in a similar manner, and with a similar result. They appear 
to be anxious to surround the polling-booth with sacn a 
multitude of penalties and legal terrors of all kinds, thatvotens 
would be fmhtened to go near it. The trapdoors of tim 
bridge which SbazA saw in a vision were as nothing oomtMkred 
with the innumeiable pitfidls which the Govemmenl would 
liko to dig, if they were allowed, in the pathway df ignonuii 
and bewildered voters. Although it is probable that we have 
now heard the last of Mr. Leatham's rash and inooiiiideiite 
proposal, it ig not impoarible t^t it may be revived at a 
sequent stage of the Bill. In any case it is wprtii while to 
observe the nature and consequences of this new of 
political freedom. 

The notion seems to have been to meet inlunidiifroi^ 
by intMdation, and to cure it hommopathlcdly. # 

wa% in fiiot^ to be intimidated into tifteistbig 
aooordingio a nioelj graduated scale of dynsinM 
Personal htfruteuNi wap to be countelrbeMi^ bf 

impriscmmwiit^ wb3a n stiB ipose ssvem 
doubtissshawshesn bund to he nfcoeiteiy irir weliiiMglMr • 
agaiusi tite^tsiiiMatioii / 

imagine of ^ 
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in tradog tli« connaxloa betwMB tJba pmaat nnA tii»fii(l» and in 
nittilAiiiiDg tho 0 ubUn iroenwiby «t thn liWinM vmt of it» 

pnfitteal wenkneat, t|M Tbioiin luii icqttfrod^a bold oil the ndeo 
tiona of KnKliabineii euob fle it nevet iMd befbie, 

The outline* of Aioh in inqniqr ine ptilbn% oImv tnd ^ ^ 
only the outUnee tbit we am gWelm. The ^^dkinllf doth 
h<'(igo e king^’ be|m ei the ontaoi of nnjrnltf. M the blood 
iit) 9 c(uicUnt of Woden, or eottie other dUine ycogentior of the nee 
whom he ruled, the older l^euUmic kU^ wm poMcwod, not 
merely of nuthori^, hut of n eegue penonal aacfeduesa, the 
rarerence dertyed ftom Which only paled before the enthuaiaatic 
Adelity and olTeetloa aworn to nim by the band of young 
comradea who fottowed him aa their wae*leader. Under the 
later fattdallem thi* eow of enthneieam died down into n mere 
hargnin of fee end eesyiee between the vaawl and hia royal lord,* 
and. oddly anouf^ the word that now embodiea all the warmest 
Ming* cu devotion to the Crown really enpreaaea thia bargain- 
ing temper of medimval obedience. ** Loyalty is aimply 
the rendering of the aeryico actually due by feuw law to the 
Crown. But eren a^ fimea when the English Jcingaeemed to be 
ainhing into a mere first baron of hia realm, ne retained a 
pemillor aacrediteaa. If the conquest of the Norman had broken 
down the traditional reverenoe for the race of Woden, Christianity 
move than compensated fbr the loss by the eolemn unction 
and consecration which raised the monarch into the anointed of 
the Lord.'* The ruin of feudalism, the fall of the baronage 
who dhtpnted its anthori^, and of the priesthood who rivalled 
its aaerw character, rawed royalty in England, aa else- 
wheie, to an uDonampied height; the first of the Tudors 
remained the one political power in hie vealin, while the 
peculiar character of the English Befonnation invested the 
aeeond with a strange religious reverence oa the head and 
legislator of the new Proteatont communion. But there is 
nothing really akin to our modem loyalty in the king-worship 
which smang from this union of secular and ecclesiastrcal supre- 
macy. ^e loyalty of to-day dates, in fact, from the utter over- 
throw of this King-worship in the Great Kebelliou. The eocred 
character of the Crown only survived the exceaaea of Charles 
It. to perish before the vidgarity of the first two Georges, 
and the idle foppeiy of the Fourth. Its political influence med 
as slowly away, to belsome almostextlnct at the close of the reign of 
George 1X1. But out Of the wreck of the royal power sprang a 
loyalty far more idea]^ as It Is far more deep-rooted and univei^, 
than the loyalty which surrounded the throne of the Tudors 
or the Stuarts. The new affection to the sovereign took its 
shape in the very reign which we have already assigned 
a* the close of Ine older meitaiohy. In bis later days of 
darfcness and sonow Oeosoa XU. was undoubtedly beloved 
«• mmo of our king* boa ever been beloved before. The 
quiet inaction of ht* two piedecessore had won for the 
throne a national trust and confidence in which the older 
nationAl jealousy of the prerogativo, and even his own earlier 
attempts to extend it, were absolutely forgotten. The decay of 
Jaoobitism transfhrred to him the onivalroiis devotion to the 
ps^ouof the sovereign Which had sprung out of the troubles of 
thfrhlteat iieboUion, and been ooneecratod by the scaffold at 
Whiilnall. But It wusia his own tamper that we must look for 
the origin of a whoDy aow sautiment, which in a yet more special 
way than its felk>w*feelings has produced in the English people their 
present warm ofiectioa for the Crown. The love of domestic life 
which George III. at all times displayed, hia family afibetion, the 
<mi6tne»s ntid piety of his home, won a strange rogiwd amongst 
the most liomv-loving people in the world. From his time riio 
most comnn>u incidents in the daily history of the Iloyol household 
became sulyocts of national interest, Tbe Dhtbdays of its members 
became ns tmniUar to Iho ordinary Englishman as the birthdays of 
his own children. Their habits and.mode of life are discussed with 
Its nud a concern .as those of his sons and daughton. A domestic 
poofry, Is fiset, aa idealization of the family life of the sovereign, 
.imdewm the one Iloyol home to every home in the land. 

^Xtis.in the union of these throe national acuUmeuts, of personal 
^ealion, of political trust, and of domestic interest, that we find 
^e peculiar ohamoter of English loyalty ; a loyalty aa unlUce the 
loyalty of oux own earlier history as it is unlike the loyalty of 
other peoples in oar own day. ‘The pei-sonal devotion, indeed, 
whloh'^ only enhanced by tho misfortunes of the sovereign is 
ocMqn enough. But Gorman lo} olty would never find its ^und 
in bn ^Mutely powerless sovereign, and we know that the 
fuller ot Louis Philippo won ridicule instead of admira- 
tMm.ftoai .Itttt sulyects. As in so many other instances, wo havo 
hit out aomethiug very odd, but not without a certain origiaality 
or to our own national tendencies. Benenth rU his outer 

ronghuui^*^ kn Enalishmon is the most sentimental of men. 

n<>t follow that hid loyalty is the less stromr 
beniimM • ^tliuental form, lint it is phiin that such a 
pf kksgabitb upd such a regard fur the sovereign, has at 
:qi^ ndyimtiq|[p* pecuUar to itself. Teke, for iustanee, 
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StrO^ ?rk^ the Qrowa derives from the quiet trust of the 

" ffl% to«MisBtutioi^^ it is unique in ite 
% Count of Chambotd to mount the tlirone of 
Igcil Mous of Legitimists would at once 
of liM auiji^u. He would lusumei as the 
:|iforQL. tbsa the new King wotud wish 
I <Mi6tttaMa& gave him, and M even 
I a coMa jeolDU^on bsholf of Iberly 
El^Iana tfip mere whisper that tho 
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Sovereign was 

mewt or to ezhbii^ the Mi*ii * fc p ifrtgli 

of ineaiil^. li k impoMible ^ Mgiite lOwo 

odminlilaativt oonranence of eiiBh h ookMenee •• tkii L 
tbe pljf^ and SeedoM^ lor loataiio<v ivUdk M otanp to m 
eoneunmoaol modhliieif oi eadh awkward aioBlenli oe ikat 
of a change of Minielrj. Xti Mo* k IffUng Sm idea 
of Government itself on! of the raiM of nuk en&igloaa tod 
controvereiei i* of coma* eSU bifier. jBat li I* cBBlbdtt 
to refiect for a momeiit on tbi* cxmfldmiue vridumt ae a hig 
that it* unmffled cootfamaiiee is by no mead* fodh atting St 
course a* we eommonly oMske. It I* onl^ a kamdiad yeisa ago* 
that George IlL wak battliag daspendely, and te a mma wlSh 
good succen, against tinkiog Into the pomtioo wkidi on BkigiMi 
sovereign now occupies. It isstUl a jMtltlon abiolittely uii&al« 
ligible to Continental politicuma. Ko Tkendunan can imdeistand 
A lung who reigns biit does not govern^ and a HohenioUetn wodtd 
fight to the death before yielding to what be would beiiove to be 
sheer vassalage to hi* suligeets. We trust, in M, dniply to &* 
strength of our constitutional tradiSon, and to the geodseneeirilfafh 
has so long characterised, whatever may have been tbebr o^er 
merits or demerits, tbs oocuponts of our thione. But it k a trust 
which would be rudely shaken either by the aeoessioA ef a man 
of great genius or by the aocession of a fool. Tbe flnt might 
very £airfy be impatiGnt of his exclusion ^m all direct m- 
iluence on public affiuis, while the second would be vegr 
likely to mistake the pomp and popular regard which are the 
accompaniment of his station as being the actual measure of his 
nmor. It is quite possible, again, a* mr. Disraeli showed ns in 
his political novels some thirty years ago, that a party might yet 
arise in the countiy to revive B^broke’a old cry for a ^‘ratnot 
King," In the case of a sovereign of known aluJitj, sneh a cry 
woiud certainly be backed bj^to laj^ and increasing number of 
pemons who, in their ignonimlbpatienoe of the obstacles which 
must hamper the administntion of public qfidn in any firee 
country, are anxious for the speedier methods of personal role ; 
while It would seem fidr enou^ to the great mass of people who 
are really under tbe belief that the sovereign does take the chief 
and most eflhotive part in the government of the country. In 
other words, it would be siAe of the support of nine-tenths of our 
women, the whole of the army, and the bulk of tbe poor. 

In the same way, it k easy to see that ‘ the cbmostio tone 
of modem loyalty, though it has added enormonsk to the 
strength of the thmne, k not without its perils. It has added 
to tbe strength of tho throne in the simplest and most direct 
way, by enlisting on iti side the commonest and yet the 
deepest of English symnathios. There are few of her subjects 
who are from actual knowledge able to appreciate the ster- 
ling worth which the Queen he* shown in the dkoliwge of 
the higher functions of her ofHoe. But the poorest gpeesant 
understands that she has been a good wife and a good motiier. 
Eveiy incident too of royal lifo^ a marriage or a fbver. exoitas a 
fresh emotion of loyalty, and gives a new warmth ana vigour to 
the popular affection. But, simple as are the conditions on w^h 
this homely affection rests, it is only fair to remember in bow few 
faroilies they are continuously met. We never dream of the pos- 
sibility of A direct feud between the sovereign and tbe hekto the 
throne, and yet the present mstaoee k the first for eeoturiei in 
which such a feud has not taken place. But a feud whioh in the 
case of " ^or X'red " or the Regent simply gave a new iumuke 
to political, partisanship would now cause the keenest nawmal 
distress, and might possibly issue in the creation of bitter sookl dis- 
sensions. Our ordinary femily experience in tbe world around us 
hardly warrants us in looking for perpetual peace in a royal home, 
any more than it warrants us in expecting that the ooeityaiit 
of the throne will in all cases be wke or good. No dopbt the 
very anxiety with whioh the nation now regards every act of the 
Royal Family k in itself an immense check on excesses sodh as 
thbso of George IV.; butaGeorgoIV. k slwaysposslhle. Itseems 
to be agreed on all hands that the accession of a rosily worthlms 
soreieign would now be a serious dauuer to the throne, and that 
the very strength of the domestic loyalty which k now Its Support 
would then b^me a pditioiil penL It k not likely that any 
future 8ir Walter Scott will tnusure as a sacred Me ifiie gksi 
out of which the Hegsnt had just imbibed hk manning draug^ of 
broody ; or that any Englkh L^alkt would tolerate lor an hour 
the iniAmies of Isabella of Spain. But after restmg our IqyidtyOQ 
tbe poreonal character of the oceimant of the throne, it wui be iSus 
easy for us than it was fi)r Sir Wmter to fall batik on the dtekiict . 
sentiment of devotion to the throne itself. In p«rik Soclb aettvee. 
no doubt, the practical good sense of Eu^kh slateMoaittM|pi vitti 


find timely lesourees; but it k as weU to j 
perik do exiaC in the vssy natosrs of our modm kyubyi 


fiWteKT ANXIETt. 

A SltiNIFIOAirV Mo scene was reporMftaolM 

oomer of a/newebmte, iHnstrative ef ib» lefpna. 
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tnoiftftA Ottoiw tin Amto 
•tfadttttf ^ Hmm «h mdSnc to b* mMI aflantt It m tiS 
toPtoi bat timt tha mi ^Sr liglitaiib wUwtiM bmibipi 
aioatm^and m orairidaiwLtoUi jaMual UMn^tiHttto 
abmlA not Inm noon tiM jniwito^ two <mlidiaii. 
TmGoioner «w ibilmitoto of w Motnumtol loiMid* Bomio 

ftnaa^ m abmdd inagim* fiom tba ata^ of Mic’« Ady, or of 
ama of tlia afaMunt woilia in triddi tha lhaotiaa of tba matokod 
Awbua are beWM^ to anaamtioar At a»f rato ba ton a^nal to 
toaoooaaioR. Baaqaaiiad bit dbaant wm tba dootra’a viawi 
And gave bia Tewow tn tba optoiogu "tt ia better, bo ra- 


y^% Ikitf cm t9 adnuicc. I ham seen miuiy doing worse Oiinga 
ttea mmyiiig loimg*'’ Now it ii imposiible to read these 
toaohiDg tamarki witbont feoUng regam for the Coroner oon- 
sidered an a man. fie evidently eummoned up beihxo his eye an 
idyllic ^00 of two young pereone bonad togethor by tender ailho- 
lion, and iHtb the natural exuharanoe of their yean toiunered by 
a sense of the helpless in^ts dependent upon them. Melted by 
the mcefol picture presented to hisimaginatioui tlio stern dictates 
of cficulatiflg prodem mivt way to a natural outbunt of emotion, 
and, in words fitter pemaps for a gusluag curate than a gtavo 
official, he rebuked the officious harshness w the doctor. We too 
are men, and we have in our time hung over the pages of sentl**. 
mental novels and been torched in he^ by descriptions of sweet 
voung XBotham and afiectionate fathers ; though we have generally ! 
Wn sustained bv a confidence, which we fear might ia the present I 
iusttnoe be misplaoed, that they and their p^eny would bo satis- 
fHotorily poriionod ofi' at the end of Uio tuim volume. We can 
therefore synipatluse with the Oordher^s melting mood ; and yet 
Tva feel constmined for a moment to test his charming theories by 
a brief aj^al to faen After all, a Coroner ia one of the specim 
gluriee 01 tho British Constitution ; he is sunounded by we Know 
not what official halo in the pcmular iinaginatimu "Crawner'a 
(juest law *’ has, since the dare of Shakspeare, been regarded by a 
large class as the ideal petlWtion of Bbgllsh jurisprudence; and 
percape the morality emanating from the aame tribunal may be 
regar^d with equal veneration. No profound utterance on social 
questions i^cominmtded by such authority should be sufiered to 
pass unnoticed. The Coroner representa the voice of educated 
society pronouncing its final judfi^uKmton the causes of grievous 
onlamities ; and if educated opinion commite itself to rash opinions, 
^vh 6 nco are the uneducated to draw safe and prudent rules mr their 
conduct P . • 

With this sp<dogy we will venture to ssy a word or two on the 
ToronerV remarks. One or two of his seotencesAobviously admit 
•1 IK) answer. People, he soya may do worse things than marry 
That is umleaifibJo. They may diapeose with the ma^ 
r;*iuc eerem^my altogelher; they may pick jMKkets; drink ihem- 
^ Ivps to death; shoot at the Queen; knock tlmir young friends 


^s^au*7iimssrtsss&s^ 

hvmifWt to jhnufKt tote tba, omm ha iiit la 
0 Mam aaa pf tboaa atatiaff whioh ara lo aomi KM i W aai - ttH 
wa ahttoat pmImi to study tbam. A youtblbl aoum a 
whcla niailt uf awaot mmtlea bafoia that hava ftdr|r b aa fl w ia 
wan sttd women. Tha molar's ha^ ana anaiglM mm ium 
eooaunmdlnrlwrddiiM^ Tha Ihthar hw baen thtnwtt 

out or woii fbr a ftw woa^ by 01 health* Ra has not mt 
by a penny; ha stragglas despaiataly to kaap out the wolfed 
houae;tha sweat anxietlaa Imglihe ao wimy ndUatonee round; 
ysne^; if hie prindfdes aia weak, ha brealEsa UU or beeomaa 
a writer of b^in^attere; if they are etrong, he linki 
gradually into deeper degrees of debt and rikabmness; keepi 
himself and his dependantt in mgs on leaniy ratiems tn sowa 
densely crowded den. and ends by fhmishing a naiagraph for tha 
piq^re and bequeathing hiMweet anxlatiaa to the workhouse or 
to charity. Possibly ho has a friend or two who appeal to tha 
benevolent and tout fbr votee till they get some df fm saUhreia 
into those asylums which provide such admirable substitutes for 


unered by into tnose asylums wnion provide suen admirable sutwtttutes for 
Melted by economy and foresight Meanwhile the Ooronar who sila upon . 
ira dictates him reviles the want of oharity which fails to flibr sufidaitt !»• 
it emotion, ducemohts for other people to go and do likewise, end becomes 
m a gmvo sentimental over the next poraon who undetiakas to bring into the 
. \Ve too world as many sweet anxieties as he can at the einUst ago 
I of sentl-. possible. 

s of sweet The first edition of Malthus " On Populatlos ** appeased moia 
( generally than seventy years ago. Since then It has bean aenouncad in 
the present every possible variety of phrast, and its doetrinse have bean, 
d bo satis- preach^ by enthusiastio economists, till one would hate thoimht 
We can that its errors would hate been exploded, and its truths dlUhd 
I ; and yet into the ears of the least attontiYe pt^ of mankind Of late yeaia 
heories by pauperism has been attracting the attention of innumerable am»* 
he specim teur philanthropists, politicians, officials, and compilew of Bine* 
y we joiow hooks. The most vi^rous efibfts have been made to impress upon 
Crawner's the public mind that no remedy can be eflectual which does not 
arded by a include the encour^ment of a moderate amount of prudence, 
lenoe ; and And yet the preaching of all these labourers in the cause might 
si may be to all iq^pearance have been as well dsliveied in ordinary pulpits, 
le on sooial They have apparently produced about as much efieot ss so many de* 
ftufiered to nunoiations ox luxury, the love of money, end the other estabushed 
evils which seem likdy to provide ample material for the elo* 


^ IvpstodoaUi; shoot at the Queen; knock tlieir young friends 
into deep water ami leave them there to drown ; and, in short, 
il;^i(dge in rarioufl courses which are condemned not only by 
piud^^uco but by plain morality. Still it is on im|)erfHct 
jiiHiification of any action that you may possibly do worse. The 
i *oroiu>r roiitemplatc only one alternative to youthful 

luaiTiftgtf— tiHiuelv^ wandering about the world without any object 
i:i flew. WiUi ail deterence to his authority, Vo do not think 
that the Bihl of human aelivity is quite so limited as this observ- 
ation would iuqdy. We know a good many young men and 
\\'onieiMindor twenty, in various waucs ia life, and most of them 


out ot the qiuNitioa 
employed in piDpai 


. a laa or nmeteen may oe more 
himself for mairiage than la 


adoptbiff ite rap^il^tlea We have indeed been aeoaslmned 
ta think that thaa ].)eriod of life is one which a bey nu^ turn to 
the bets aeoQunS by qualifying himself for a poaUlon of frituro 


ihcv worid. However, we would by no means deny that marriage 
at sevontOBU or eMteae is hkely to ateedy a youth conrideraMy, 
and to give Um^obttndaneeofwkat withanadtniiable 

turn ibr eephemisai^ deserihie as " eweeS anxie^.*^ Sweet 
aiiriety, howeveSv la one of those pleasant thkign of which it is 


if Ida flMui^ uKteiMe attkk iwte^ VeakouU Uto to kriowerhoiker 
Le would xegerd a doaen briass as a sweet anstely id Him, 
A babe in a hoiise*-*we quote tho adariiahW huiraige of tfo 
insured Toperi>**hi a weQHiprief of pleamwat beta epiftoniae 
pomibly ocintiniie frowiim ^ ttaie la amgim of a diliiftd. 
Watike marier frottibantM riiwdl tim «U8 m ti^ 
s^ves, titT rtWliwiy (piwiftii ' 

th» 4 HflbHlifgato MdtoiiiwillwIWtillMr 


nunoiations ox luxu^, the love of money, and the other estabushed 
evils which seem likriy to provide ample material for the elo- 
quence of all future generations. It is still, to aypeanince, a 
rooted article of faith in the mind of the general pubuo that it is 
ossontially wicked to take any thought for the morrow in regard 
to bringing children into the world. The most modest itatomsnt 
that a couple in the lower olosses incur any sort of responsibility 
by reckless manning is scouted with the iadignaribn which 
would ho rightly nestowsd upon the open advocacy of any gross 
immorality. The one argument which is ever adduced is that of 
the Coroner, that there are worse evils than improvidence. We 
fully admit the fact, and are indeed diapoeed to tUnk that one 
great obstacle to improvement is the oDstiaacnr wiih which the 
philosopbem pooh-pooh any suggiistion that their priiu^lei, tie 
fully adopted, might load to the most serious evils. But the 
dai^ which undoubtedly exists is areasou for the eauriousap]^ 
cation of plain troths, aud not for completely dlmgsetUng tkett. 
At present tbo world seoms to be divide between the doetrinetoss 
and the sentimentalists. The latter have naturaUy the moat 
iniluenoo with the elass diroctly atfected, as it is much more 
pleasant to ,be exhorted to ytuTd to your instbots than to be 
exhorted to suppress them summarily. The conflict suggests 
abundance of reflections upon which we cannot now dwt^. We 
must content ourselvee with congiutulating the Ocsouir on the 
felicity of his style; and we shall in future never read an account 
of reckless msiriaM or of their natural consequence^ hopsleas 
poverty, without tbinklnff of the delicate periphtisb of sweet 
anxiety."' We can only mth that it was a little tuoie appropriate^ 
and that the sweetneia was generally ae palpdde as the anxiety. 


THE POPE AND IfiEFBBNCH CATnOLlCA 
fTlBERB is no fresh news lately of any speslal interest from 
X Germany about tha Old CathoUo moctment, except that it is 
generally spr^ing, and new eongregatioris aeem to be forming 
every week. The episcopal Confwmme at Fulda has apparently 
had the diseietion to oenflne itself to the praotlenl question of 
sriiool inspection, arid has not meddled any fririher with the in* 
iUlibiUit eootrovmy ; while the bisbope who have been taken to 
Cask by (he Prussfaui Oovetinnmil for their exoommuoiention of 
Old OalhoUea aie trying to shelter themselves under the trsns- 
pareiri subtsrfrige tied the sentmme wup notpubiUdy pfodsioBed, 
vriileh ie in all esses iWelevnat, end In Some cases mo untruo. 
M' IhnMi Dm tHUInger h$M leoeived tbe Older of Louis and 
iri^ sririfiipamll letter or heaiW ccna^idiitl^ ftem tbe King of 
BtaMria, on ttm oeearion of flffletb itislvenun^^ 

ilMwcdiMrvsdaee gnat tbatival by 
-'(IbSiifo priMik wri^meijniBs iiie Fripe» wfedle pmlidBg thv 
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edSton of the notorfoiui Stimnim out JKirtd Zait^ «re urging 
that tho next artiolo of Usdih to b« tomgd on tlii Ckoxeh by the 
infalliblo rootiff utuit be tbe ii0OM%y eauowioed In tbe Bull 
I7nrtm Sanctam ot Bomlboe VIUL^ of 0vetj bpman cnature being 
subject; in all oiottei^ seciiUr aa at xMgiowii, to tho Pope 
on pain of damnation. But a« tUa dogm% ^icn vne defined 
/a: cathedrd in i4oa| ia an articile ot Uiti alnadv, we hardly 
see why it abould rMulm baUrn dafloed again; unlM to aupply 
additional ** atrongtb " to the Oeman biabopa for eitcomnium* 
eating the npt liuumaiderabla nundber of their oo-religionnts 
who auff aeruide to accept it While. howeTor, the Pope in* 
eluded Oexmany. Auatria; and Bavaria m^is recent public bene^ 
(Uetioni but with a apecial exemption of the ^ old fool# ^ for 
whoaa convenion ” be ao emphatically prayed, the most in* 
toraiting mdioo of hia addreaa to tho assemblage of \arioua 
nationa wfio oame to kiaa bit feet was that devoted to France. 


Ice, in passing, the almost 
— like so many of his 


But we may flrat be permitted to no 

absolute snonner in which Hit Holi: 

aealotia admireia, has learnt to identify himself with IJim who^e 
vicar ha olaima to be. We quoted the other day some rather 
•tartly lanmiage on this subject from a recent pastoral of the 
bew Aurcbbisnop^if Pam, which is quite borne out W the follow- 
ing remarlmble utterance of tho Holy Father himself We see 
that when Uagdaleno was about tow^etthe feet of Chrl^it with 
bar tears, Be almost repulsed her. . . . Yop, chosen souls, have ap- 
proached me in like manner to kiss my feet." l)r. Madhing speaks 
somewhere, if we remember rightly, of tho divine presence " of 
Plus IX., and he certainly has high warrant lor so doing. 

But the Pope was most effuvivo and fervent in his blessing on 
France, ''that country inhabited by so many ^norous hearts, 
which has ever known how to supply the wants of human society 
by so many pious works, which nai known how to interpret tbe 
feelings ofSt. Vincent of Paul," dec., and which, if wo may venture 
to interpret the Papal mind from tho context, it may be boned 
will know how to rescue Italy from her blood tribute " and ner 
chains, " and restore the Temporal Sovereignty. But there is 
some fear that this excellent object may be frustrated or impeded 
W thh indiscretions of over-aooloua allies. And, accordingly, the 
Pope went on t6 remark on certain " extreme parties among 
Frenoh Oatholics, ono of which, indeed, fears tne influence of 
tho Pope too much," following, wo presume, at a humble distance 
tbs ^^old fools'* of Germany. But there is another extreme 
party, which la too intolerant, and completely forgets tho duty 
of cnarity"; and the two are exhorted to correct their errois 
and comlnha in one powerful phalanx to combat Impiety and 
unbelief. M. VeuiUot, the editor of the has not un- 

naturally perceived that the cap fits his head. Indeed no one who 
has any acquaintance with that pious and sweet-tempered journal, 
or with the worici of its editor, can doubt that toleration and chanty 
am not bis most prominent characteristics. We have a keen ro- 
OoUeotion of a iVngront little work published by M Veuillot some 
Iwelve years ago under the title of Jtiijjfum ae ^ome, wbich dis- 
|ll||pd a CModty for various and voluminous moledictioa before 
mjoh the Curie sinks into utter insigniflconco. And 

not two years ago, when the bishops were entreating the Pope for 
a prorogation of the Vatican OouncU on account of the pestilential 
heat of Rome, to which their health, if not their lives, was being 
sacrificed, the Univwa cheerfully replied, Well, if the dogma can 
only ripen in the sun, they muit be roasted." Yet iu the summer 
of 1 870, at the very time when these pleasant HtUe amenities were 
periodically decorating its columus, the Vmvers received a solemn 
nenodiotion from His Holiness in a Bnef very like that bestowed 
on its English echo, Hie TablH — which usually shows much 
mote regara for the dooonoliM of literary discussion — and printed 
every week on its tiUo-page, ** Dam vobis gratulamur^ mtim^s 
a$Hm nddtmm tU tn wdspiJt test ns coestanUfr maneatu.*' We 
oannot but think, therefore, that M. Veuillot has been rather 
bai^ treated, and wo can quite understand his observing that 
^^tbe WOr^ of tbe Holy Father inflict on unexpected cenvuro 
on ^e opinions" be represents. Still, be is probably vory safe 
In nu^ng bis touching profession of absolute surrender. He 
*^wUl do what he can," he says, to conform to the Holy 
exhortations to harmony and charity, and we mav 
tn^nie to eoniole him with the assurance that voiy little will 
^ Mslliroba)^^ ba enougb; He need not entertain any fear of 
Ibalndl SiBed upon to bring his work to an end and disappear," 
nvim iMimiifl^what we Isel rather templed to doubt— his 
ieeming his pletlge by exohanmng a speech which 
tea ncialirayt been "silvern " mr a silence which the Pope and 
|SlJjgS>^lI«V^’w6uldhM^xwirt M It might 

<te dor the preaant to he a ittue more rettoent about the 
iUl IteHommnga of the French Government, which surely 
4aaama eoite fftediimr allowing an anri-infaUibiHst priest to be 

Mr Ml Vt floeoainind Vr eoamriw him too oftan 
lireM Sttt tf A Voui^ ohomi «m And it 
Ml Idt aqpilotiTOt th» uteodunt of Pa^ 
hUoctttioni Mil mm um tUa omaot ohriowlr 

AMi|.aM7tMnom Urn t» nOwt 
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as " a filthy inandailoii of moit abandohad meii, peoral 
hell.'* 


fiRMi 


In Franoe, i 

push matters to eXh 


tbe Ohntob authorities stam Jtedrad tp 
itlea We have already la tta 

sentence of imprisonment on tiie Abbg Jun^wt fyr vantMrliif to 
wear his soiteM after baiiig suspended by timAxdib^^ of m* 
deaiuL Mgt Ouibert, the iiaw Aiebblsh^ of 
beihg mclvea uiereto by theVipen detetioo oTDr.MidiaiidanidUl 
followers— has taken a still mote decisive step, and one vrikUh 
places him at open issue with the letter of thd law, to im pet aa* 
lesaly Invoked by his brother pralate against M. JunqUa. Ba hai; 
addressed a Alandement to nis deiffy, which was read Jteal 
all tile pulpits of the diocese last Sunday, solemnly prcnnulmik^ 
the decrees of the Vatican Council, in direct violation iha 
‘ ofi 


nio artidea which prohibit tbe receiving or pub 
"Bulls, Briefs, Rescripts, or other dooumeiits of tha ^ 
Rome, decrees of foreign Synods, or even General Gotokeifak 
without the authorisation of the Government" And <tiMa Ihw 
w'as enforced not many years ago against Monaeigneur Phk the 
Ultramontane Bishop of polciiets who proved Papal hifttlUmli|y 
iu the Couheil firom the fact of St Peter being cnKMad head 
downwards, for pubiishi^ ah Encyclical in his dioeeoa wHhoiia 
tbe requisite sanction, llie Umms, indeed, haa iuit mooeatfy 
infoimed us that the rights of the Oovemmont m such eases 
** never have been and never will ba recognised." As regards the 
Mandefnant itself, which is a lengthy document, ws fiiil to discover 
m it any traces cither of the "devemess *' or tbe desire to mini* 
mize the significance of the new dogma attributed to it by one of ons 
contemporaries. Tbe Archbhbop declares that the CathoUo fitith 
does not change, but "developi^" os "the Holy Bpirit reveals H 
more fully to tne Ohurcb," and he feelf convinced that all tha 
faithful will receive witii sabmisMon these present " oracles of the 
Holy Ghost." With regard to the Council he makes the amating 
assertion that full liberty of diOeussion was allowed, and there em 
therefore be no doubt as to the validity of its decisions, wlucb 
ore further stated to have received the " unoidmoiis " adhesion 
the faithful, with the exception of a few evil-minded persons 
and two or three insignificant priests^ "who coll themselves 
‘old' from a presenument of their own decrepitude." As 
regards the dogma, he ossuree his flock, with a magnilloent 
contempt for history, that, while OouncUs were always inter- 
mittent, cases were constantlv arising fot decision^ and were 
always settled by the Pope, "by a sentence ogoinsl; wbich there 
was no appeal." This, we ora assured, was " an invariable ru)s." 
Such language is natural enough in a Papd BuU, but ib it 
rather surprising that oven a prelate of Mgr* Guib^'s calibre 
abonld think it prudent to serve un this crambe decitf* rifMfo ot 
refuted abeordities, and have it publicly disseminated from every 
pulpit in the Frenoh metropolis. Dr. Michaud's latest— and oer^ 
tainlynot least in terestipff ^publication, IVogramim da Mtforma 
dt VSylm (rOcct(frtir,iSBiua to be creating a Considerable sensatiou 
in Pons The Archbishop has himself to thank if it is studied 
just now with even keener lost than might be naturally expeoted 
from Its incisive clearness and vigour of s^le, and fearlese oocuraqy 
of historical statement. t 


THE TIMES 0^ SWITZEELAND. 

W E know not whether any one nowadays romembSra ghe 
HuAery of Henry HUner^ by Mm. Sherwood. Omr own 
knowlod^re, we must Confess, reaches only to three volumSs out of 
four, as the fourth vdume woe pronoum^ by a careful gugritioii 
to bo heterodox and was sent away lest it should corrupt the 
youthful poind. But we remember a disoourae in one df the law-* 
ful volumes on the time of year best suited for a visit to SfatTesu. 
" ^en is Malvern in season P " asks tbe poHie Bdgw. The uu- 
sophisticated Henry does not know that it wps snore in aenoni Ut 
oue time than another. Edgar goea on to ask whether AWvefn 
" was not only for warm weather." Henry, by this tune mng to 
a Joke, answers that ‘^ho had heard of bille melting away in warm 
weather, but that he had never heard of their extotii^ qtily In 
summer." The ZYmss seems to be just now towmds the gfepler 
heights of Swttserland in much the same franie of nund hi 
which ]^gar Boovilie was towards the lesser helghte ot Haheftt 
No one b ever tempted to think that the Swiss motintidm tjislt 
away in warm weather; but the dootiitie that 
sununer would to many minds sound like a | ^ 
was by no means unlike^. They m^ be then m tae manir ^ 
but who ever saw them to beer witnete pt the AetP 
Timei, in its general anxie^ for tbe pubBn gpeA, tea 
set tbe question at rest by tending a SpacML^C 
to examine into the matter, who b i£le in report L 
mountains but mra exist in the AJpbe^pUiti of the C. 
in the winter, yei at ai^ rata as eei^ as ^e montit olj 
wa might even go on te atgue tikal^ if dthaT lUMl j 
are hardy enough to live * ^ ^ ^ 

present year, it mighl set 
to live through the aoeio 
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4 #t'im 4 tarftJiig i4n«ii itt SwHwnmd «»»p* 8«ll% 

fMMlM fPMiviiL «» di«t m lAalfaUnti «f 9 l^ 

iwdM atA liotol-kwMn Bd W at>w, tal«it 

4Mlt^ ^ M v«i7 pnmi^ wiita* « Meouti of liii iiw4i»> 
)M«tiifM lbtMk«boMfltor tkowwifl otigrat kooo. Tli»J^if 
4m hf Mt* o« tai»o^<in)i tho oir « * dtaeontoi. mmi^ 
noto flf«l|Ofma«dfliAimiBth«OoaMtnlbi,li*a 44 ^ 
C&ilo or softim Bm Bom bootd in Ea^oai of iUo tobowo.** 
BIO |iki» <bat ttttio w aotUiig ]u 4 Bom Bond of it ligr 
3 «mo SmbWI Oon««»oi>doat» titna » 40 tBo ttmo of 'Bio omtiMf 
i« o|jjii% olou thot |Ita« « notUoy Bod Bin B(m 
^ i| bf .iboioom mi tBo jSm oad Mtidag Bm^m 
jKoim if Ifen Biot Bid *0 meoio of imtnotim |tt ttdo wottof, 
mfmd > ft* Id a iido ri affmdBB iBtolH j pto M o( Hf i «w . Bat «« 
mu dudud it our ooni MgiiiillMiiimj » wooUi oma tB^ it loMk 
aBUn tBf mm of dio AMdolCononioBdovto of tho riiwot tB* 
AMtoBowa io i« iim Bind of M tB* 9 wiu Coaotitutioa 
1 km mrUdnlt^ B«rO dooo our Boot to oet fhf vBolo matter 


AiQf mtipidiiteft Uift 

m^moviL ift itiii n 


pfMfe upon Juan, open tJid dooj!» for tender « lignt for iiie 
dgOTi end bow to bfan with m juuch eegemeM and obeeauiottaneiis 
•a if he unto on EnglUh Dnke ot a Ruaeian Princesa lo hx the 
hahmee nf ^veoedence between o Buiiiau Princesa and a Tme$ 
Spe^ Oonwnottde&t ia a pobt lo delicate that we will not riek 
eeen a goaea mut nor will we even rtiae the question whether 
ibe poute waiieie of Oeneva^are in the habit of offering to light the 
d^(Ka it Bntmo Prineeeeea But there ia no doubt that ooy 
waiter poweteed of any ahare of wisdom or patriotism would 
hM thal a Spedm Coitrmonda&ly with whom it might rest 
wlmthar im aaa hla oOimti^aioiild or should not make a fair show 
iathe cotnnni of Ihe ruiie^ waa worthy of a far higher measure 
of aUagaUoo than a mm Engliih Oidre. About the waiters and 
thdr pditanam the 6ptdat ^rreepoadeot e oam a to have no kind 
rf domi httt about other tbinga ha aeema to ha in an d prim 
tmmitmM WWoh lomawhat reminda us of tha awaet paatmists 
XbtaittddlndTB .Any diUgeat atud^ any di^gent finger>-«if 
tflodeni bnmwmvrhava left any anch«'*iButt have been struck 
with Ae adedhi way in which tboae poets look on several obvious 
pt^teof (SMstfen tey 

^ BmgMtadjdsttsaatisnislitbt 
^ yoSbmtliajMnMithl^ 

The and jiho Ohdjplidn in Ordinuy to His Majesty 

PhmliniiiaillM an ipriori vEsw an the aiiMeet of thanksgiv- 
Sfm jto Sjflm ^ M ncd leaebad to any pmcdcll 


ih th#t had not leaebad to any pmcdcll 

a 1 iay]MMliievo^itwciuM|e«%gnM 
Itebeta wwwiajmpstta^ of their own nsalma. 
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'gd^ar Stood aHohor Wabelkvathatmmaymkdthecredltof having 
mtiQdii^ the subject into Engtandi but m the oonrse of the long 
diaeussiooa in the two pouncila ihoIWMaU OazetU has given 
mart thim one notice of what was going on. We venture than to 
trust that the atstement that Ihua or nothing has been heard of 
'tUsaabamaiiiEiig^nd istruo onlyof ihoae piitsof England, or of 
thm atoasea of Enghsbmeni whum coma within 'the hinge the 
%eclid, Comapondent We venture to hope that there are at 
least aoma hare and there to whom the Bpedal Correspondent's 
dipoumiaa will not be qnHa so new as they ptmoly are to hhuselfi 
aiMl^Who might perhsM even without aecomj^ishing such an 
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tapomNwaMW|^fBiMk«ftB^bM» «r pMigt ttMt *» tBUclaMBMI 
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TB«M»MlimU^ 2 PMd«fodBMi^ in iBarntm fUuaattvuih 
•iptM of ^BblB oarfimoeU OoROMOMoBt aooaio to kiok uoan w % 
'BttelHglrtlliB IbfmootokMWMwutiifaigoBoatSwtiiii^tim 
B«t tBoB iBw •» naif to Bo looimad ot tBo airiBi piioe of fotif 
ittto SwittorunA ** out of •owm.’* BoorovWi firtuo Bw lir awb 
nwui. Ho oBoomo tBo Bouer olBtawtfvtt BiiBw tBm lOtoidk to 
In ignotonoo^ Bo 91*^** tnqr Id' «t m nniluhlowBti * 
time, ibd, oa tB* dm noompenM of Bi* AMtoto Bo mA Bio oim 
wo tKOted with oil tBB nepwt tBot ootiU Bo iBown t| onBni^ 
BuBe or o Booriott Prinoom. 

WoaBouldgMothrlikotolmoitrtitoen^timowBeBtlilonotlas , 
of 0 "lOMoit ” oat <u wBioB it would Mom to boBmdly loq^oetobto 
to .ieit tBo tenltoiiMof tBo OonMomtion w«o int doTiiod. It 
olewly did not exiet in tBo Aim of BtaBq^ Jtonift) or in tBa nwro 
mod«n> dori of Aicbdeocooi Com. TBo jr Mom to bam Bnown 
nothing of » "sowob,” butto Bavo etoried on thm itndioo wBon it 
beat amted them ; But thw in their A«tc eMdonti wont 

into Switzerlud m into a aohoolroom ) the und Bad notoft Beon 
mised to the dignity of n playgroond. We cannot Batp orinhiiid 
that the Special CorreepondentaonowBatoxaffioratoatBoaDtiqaito 
of that dietiuction Between difltrent montba 01 the yew of wnim 
be Bimaelt baa ao keenly &it the Importance 1— 

Tbclr i»voltttI«aa,MehaiitlMqran,ai«(wr«ft>UypatoffUU(to«(lottto 
aatnmn ( «nn their dvU ware— fbr »uoh tbhim nnbappUy, have been— 




tamed atudlea he eaems not to have thoionghly mastered. 

Bat bemre we damp hla seal with ai^ cntiotsma of this kind, let 
US ffwtt look at tile Special Ooneq^noent in- all the delight of a 
tixat diaeovarer^ setting down with charming freshness his first 
imprestisna of the unknown land, or of what might seem to be 
ihors woadorfal, the well-known limd aeon at a hitherto unknown 
timaa After a disooune on the abolition of passports, on the 
twttofo of tho Oanton of Geneva, and on what we may call its 
Imprieonmsiit since the French stealing of Savoy, the escape Of 
thaOoinmiinists, and the splendid auminar weather *’ which we are 
, happy to heat tiiat our friends at Geneva, though still *^out of 
are already enjoying, the Sj^al Correspondent at last | 
comaa ta busiiieaea We are delightsd to hear that, even ** out of i 
season, '’thefimeeialCorreepondent has foundadrowd of waiters who 
pvsas upon him, open the doors Ibr him, tender a light for his 
dgor, and bow to aim with as much eagemeM and obseauiottsnem 
as if he Were sn EnglUh Duke or a Russian Princess, lo fix the 
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broker from Cornhill, Who loangst amid ths gfovss of Besurl 
Terrsce it Vevvy during hU short spit of a holydsy, baidlj 
high political psssifiiis will run fh Lsusiinns or Usnevi as soon as the UsS 
Irnvelfer his dlMqtpeiied with him unUer the Jura tunnel. 

Wo cannot answer for the droama or the lounginga of the lawyer 
from the Todiple or the broker from Oombill^ hut we believe 
that the Special Correspondent ia perfectly right in thinking that 
the season had aomethiDg to do with the time of year at which 
the w'lr of tho Sooderbund waa waged. The Special Oomapondent 
seems to be deeply touched with the bare thought that there 
should over have wn civil wars in Switaerlsiid, afid be uasa the 
plund number in speaking of thorn. Yet it is not wholly impoa» 
•ible that the Sooderlm^ War may be the only Swiss dvil wdr 
which the Special Corroapondent ever heard of. Certainly wo do 
not find that, in those earlier times when masters of tiie militaiy 
art deemed it irregular to do anything in their line in ths winter, 
the months wbM the Spochii Correspondent looks on as the 
season '' were ever eot apart, like the holy times of Ueoea and 
Olympia, to be kept always free from war and rovolutiom Parhime, 
however, we should not bs too strict cm the fiist sttampti of a 
Conespondent of an evidently inquiring mind, turned loose in Co 
mystenous a part of the world as tho land of ths Everlasting 
League. Perimps we should rather give him credit aa things go 
for finding out that there is aometoing of a Federal lyaiemin 
Switzerland, and yet that that Federal system has not always 
hindered civil wars. ^Even the following remark may be looked 
on as on the whole Ofeditablo 

She Is meditctlng a trantitJon fhmi a msre Federation 'of StatM Inio a 
Federal filate, ts esger for centraltosUoA M some other countries arSii-HW 
profeM to be— for deountrslixatioii. For loeh Is the tendency of idt peopte-*^ 
ito d«el with their ConstUetlon as with e Pesitupeaa wVb, to be Woven in 
the day and picked lo pleeee in the nigbC. 

The bit about the web ia too hard for us, but we Uney that a 
Special Correapjmdant would not be worth hft salt If he did not 
now and then ^ve the world something in tha grand and clasaical 
line. We might also perhape bint that tha change from the 
; Staatmbimdiotho If on d ettiaatio not gding to be made now, but that 
it was made in 1 848, and that many people think that the chango 
which ia now propos^ it one ftom a Bmdmtaat to aomethmg 
which has nothing to do with a Bwid at all. But it ia plain that 
the Special Correapoodent knows that there ia adifference between 
a StatUinllnmd tmo JtirndmUmt, and such a demrse of knowledge 
may be looked on aa pretty well for a Special Correspondent 
la deamiUiiff the existing state of the Conatilution our guide 
bperl^ leasluelcy. ARar a pretty Mr account of the general 
ewMiUs of tko dkoDgon of 1848, he ventured into constitutiona] 
detoOii^ 

nw aspllaalaiw af the Mat at that tlaM ainwd im hlgl^^ 
ImtSiMiW til* of ths acut AmwiMS IMom IbarhfdSn 
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with the Tloiiao of IleprotivntetiVee, it baa ul^ some rety im- 
poi'tAnt ]>oweiis of it« own in wliich the Houi>o of Itepreaentoitvea 
La'j no »hnro, lUit neither of thene rfaf^ons a]>nlie 8 to the telAlMfis 
bctwt*en tliu SwIm SiUnderath And yatimulrittUf and we think that 
II of the Natimnlrfxth would bti a little amazed if bo wove 

tnid that the body to which bo bclon;r 8 is in any aenao lower than 
it 9 follow the Hinnderath, But where the .Special Coir^ijpmideiit baa 
jrono rnoet wr*m^ in in his ileacriptioii ot tii« Fi^iynu Executive. 
Moat EngUahiuon dmw their notions of a Republic eiilter from 
FrwnoA or America. When therefore they think of a IUr|mblic, 
they erv out **Bre«i<h!nt’' as n niuttur of cnurM\ The »Swias f.’onati- 
tution ui perhapa t<» bUtuic for hn^ing f^lveu the name of 
priiMtdent to iiu iillicer whose functions are utterly uuliko thoae ; 
of the i'reaideiiU of other coiiinionwo<iltha. The .Special Conre- 
tpotident ia evidently dreaming, like hie own lounging lAwyera 
anil hrokera^ of u I’lvaident with a Cabinet of bia own, like I're- 

• fudent Uriint or l’ri;Niduut Tiders. Wo hope that <mT readexa 
b\ thia time know that thi.H picture i.s not in the least like the 
Swias Jiuhiioarut/i with the TUtnileaprtmdoni for its Hiiiiplo chnir- 
uiati. And wc ahould like to know soinulhing more of the Speeini 
f’nrrcHpondeut'H iiotiou-s 4 >r cimstilutionul E.veciitiveH in general, 
lie Hoetna to think it Koniolhing remurkiihle that the Jitonivt^rath 
only exurciflOfl ** limited cxocutivo powers.*’ W’o ahould like to 
know Wa notion of a Uepuhlic, or ot n constitutional .*^11110 of any 
kind, in which the powers of the ICxecutive were unlimited. 

()ur teacher goes an to tell uh that the proposi il «ch«iiu‘ ** ha.s ^ 
aheady gone through Hovonil «tagea of diMnii'^siou, iiml luii'.t cither | 
come to maturity or fouiidGr at no distant period.” It w/»uld have 
bf'cu hardly more trouble to say that it has gone througli allatago.s 
of disciWBitin, and that it now simply wait. m the 3 V//i rn* Ktn/ vote of 
the Clantons and of the Peoplo. And it would have bemn a little more 
exact to say that tiio “ no distunt period ” is fixed for May 12th. 
But such mcotieH can hardly be looked Air from one wh<i goes on 
to moralize in tho following aubUmo Ntyb; : — 

It is onl> tho sight of liluiHlnhed and tho thunder ef tin; r'luiiion wlildi can 
av.iikon thi' intiiroHt »r tiio iiuijfirity nl readir.!. IVe Imvo no patience wlrfi 
the iiiero thought and tiilU of the natiunn ** unnal-i ar** u lilanU.** \Vi* 

nevor eonaider that wuMiiiid revolutlonH iiro only tho resuhtf of ttionghl and 
niik, and (hat the slfeet.s will he iitiiiindli^lble unli‘%<i (h<* caine.^ huvo U'eii 
Ntiidied. Miui has nil invincible relucUiicu tu look much ladbro ur behind 
him. 

Let tho iSp"«ial Oorrv.Mpondont speak for himself ; wo at least find 
ouraclvos oapaldo of tho ollbrt of looking before us for three wrecks. 
One extract more and wo have done. The Special Correspondent 
tolls us 

them arc in Hwitxarhnnl two nations— one consMtiiig of innkeepers, guides, 
and tflliar highway men who an> overytiungin tile '.euion ; tin; other a nation 
of brave, huluatrloiiH. free, and indupendcnl tn< a who rule their ihitillim mid 
tlifilr country in a emtitaide iiiunncr, and wdio.'^e nmriH^^Muant, ainoiig other 
things, of piwts and tulograpliD, railways and otiwr niaaiai of eoinniuoiottHoii, 
c4ifitrll)UtiM in no aiiiull dogriHi tu tiui walltioifig and comfort of thtme touiiata 
la whowi presedoo they have thcm^mlves no dln^ut iiitoivst. 

Wo will lurt quarrel with the ambiguous word highwaymon,” 
as we have bolbro now heard it applied to L'ligiish waywardens, 
i But did it not occur to tho Hpocinl Oornvspondeiit that the inn- 
‘ kenpors and guides miglit possibly nut form a nation apart, but 
that they might themselves bo members of that ** nation of brave, 
industrious, free, and independent men ” of whom he sponks so 
highly y It doos not sooin to us quite iinpussihlc that an innkeeper 
or n guide niny rule his family in a creoitablc nmuiier, and may 
oveu hi'lp tu rule his country in tho same way. 


KKVOLT IN THi: KlTdlKN. 

riBIE fjirm-lnbmirciV etriko in tho Midland Counties has been 
X iuUowi'd by anolhor strike of a still more uiiexpoct^'d eba- 
raclor nuioug a very dilVerent class. It appears that a Union il 
now being orgunizud for tho benefit of tho dumi'jitio servants of 
pundco, and iheAmoYLMuont ia ex|K»rted to extend to crtlier towns 
in Sontlaud. and to work ita way gradually southw'avds. London 
houseksfqHirs hn\ c ikiw fair notice that the domeatic cyclone ia 
travolUng toward.^ Ihom, und they have time before it arrives to 
eonatder how ^ they should meet it, and to lay their plans oc- 
oonUnglj. Why iluiulcc slumkl have been vi.Miti»d b<'*fure other 
towns is a questiou ou whudi wo tire iinahlo to throw anv 
lil^ht Tho coroplaiuts which hme been put forward do not 
show that servants have anysiv.-inl gneianccMn that quarf4'ri bat 
df courso 09 Duudoe w an industiinl town, it has identy of work 
of All kinds for womoiu and it is not ummuirttl that the greater 
freedom which is enjoyed by thoni who are employed in manu- 
fhelorlss and warehouses should excite tlie envy of ib^ir sistem in 
domestio service, and should perhaps uliml the' h>tter to the ad- 
vantages of their own position. Livst w. ek a meeting of domestic 
AeiVains was held in one of the hotels of Uund^^c. There ia imid to 
hats haen a larw gathering, and the ^«>ln was quite full. Manv , 
lottars'wew read expressing regret that the xvritvrs could not im 
{Hreavni the mson which moat of them ga\ c being that their mis- ; 
tiresaea nad assured thorn that they would ruiu their characters if 
they attended aueh a meeting. It is not stated whether the move- > 
mailt &as been got up exdusiTely hy women, or whether thev are 
«^in^b|ed to the otber sex for ant assisUnee ; but the meeting was ‘ 
^ ^ ocaiple ofguiSi who set forth the grievaitccs of their i 
V/flbia They argued that domestic sen.a»ts were 

^ iilliyao to a wtokJy, and to a whole Sunday once a 

liciaiiifbt tTbey disposed to take an intensely Levitical view | 

. \ ,, 4f-} 


of tho duty of abstaining from labour mi tIm'MIilbillu It baa been 
supposed that the Bcotch wete ranHir)ml|de frv lAiair wiKkt 
vauce cif that day, but from ibe apeedhoa at dkb MN^g wa 
gather that, in Dundee at leasts tbm ia a onttaMmublb of 

foasting on the Habbath. One Of the pi^pil €0iB|ibibiti w»a that 
on .Sunday there was nsoally more eomnng mm m tHhaar day, 
and cooM^'quently the servants had more wenb to do mia leia tie^ 
to themselves than during the rest of the week. Xbia tW vto^ 
test Against Another propoeitlQa is that the boute of iabottr 
should bo from 6 o’clock in the morning to 10 at njigbl; tat 
there is of coarse an obvious difficulty in fixing a tard 
and fast line for dismisslug the servants to bod in a rndvate 
house. Their work b not eoiitmuous, and during a cousueablje 
part of th«dr time they have only to be witbln ca& in ease 
they are wanted. After these speechee there was an a nim a t od 
disc.u&iion, which seems to have turned chieQy on the reaixictiona 
which 01*0 placed on the manner in which serranta adbm them- 
selves. It was contended that if they were compelled to wear 
what W'Hs genemlly known as a ^ flag,’ it should be ot the expsoae 
of tho nibtroHs.” We suppose that this alludes to the servants* 
cap, which is held to bo au indispensable part of the uttilit^ of 
the cln.'js. Tho flag ” b reserrtefl os a badge of elavery, and it WM 
strongly urged that it should be oast aside ; as a compromise it 
was proposed that it should at least be provided aud paid for 
the mistress, and that it was quite enough for the servant to con- 
descend to wear it when presented to her ns a free gift. Fkotesta 
were also raised against any interference with the ^le of dress^ 
jeavellery, or the way of dressing tho hair ; on all these points the 
scrvnnU*^ claimed absoliito freedom to please their own taatea, and 
to wear any ornaments which they hod honestly come by. As 
mistresses were so particular In regard to the chameter of ser- 
vants, it WAS suggested that servants should retahate by being 
equally curious as to the character of their mbtreases. It was 
ultimately agreed that tho domestic servants should fonn thorn- 
Helves into un nssooiatiou for obtaining information as to the 
charncter, temper, and general behaviour of those who oifarad 
them situktious. 

in New York and some other American diies where the de- 
mand for ^^mlps” considerably exceeds the supply, it b usual, 
we have heard, for the mbtresses to go to the aervauts when they 
desire to engage them, instead of expecting the servants to come to 
them, and it is the mistress’s charooteT which b the chief sulijMt 
of inquiry and criticism. We do not know whether a mistreas b 
obliged to produce a character from her last ^ help,” but at least 
she lends it necessAry to describe herself and family in the most 
Attractive terms in cider to persuade the very independent young 
IKirson with whom she b negotiAting to accept a homo undiw her 
roof. ’The use of the piano and the privilege of jriving an occa- 
sional at home ” for tho entertainment of her menda are idao 
sometimes among the conditions for which a servant stipulatea. 
Those sumptuary laws which appear to be the especial grievance of 
domestic servants in this country are unknown in i^o Unitsd 
.States, whoru the helps” are At liberty to potronbe their mbtrsM’s 
milliner if they choose, and to tiaunt in all the mndeur of un- 
stinted flounces and unrestricted trimmings. What Amefican 
servants are now British servants will be, we suppose, befors long ; 
for the same circumetoncos which have led to the dovolopmont of 
the former are now at work among ourselves. There b abundant 
employment of all kinds for women outside the domestic elide, and 
the greater freedom which b enjoyed by shop-giria, machinists, and 
the like, ia valoed more highly than tho inatoriol eomfurts and 
wages of domestic service. It wlU be observed that at the 
Dundee meeting nothing was said about wigea being too low. 
Tho demands of the spouKeis were limited to greater iieedom of 
action ondmorc lebure ; what appears to exaspemde them most b 
that they can afford to buy fine dothes and showy onuunenta, but 
ore not allowed to wear thorn. It can budly be said that 
in I^ondon servants are satisfied with their wages, which are 
coiitinuAlly rising ; but it is poerible that they miaht be wil- 
ling to purchase the freedom of fiounoes and the^abofition of the 
detested cap at the cost of a reduction of income. We do not 
know what may bo the rule in Dundee, but in London a com pro - 
miso seems to have been temporarily agreed upon, that the ser* 
vants shall wear what they please out m doors on condition that 
they conform to the presen bed uniform within the house* A 
microscopic ** flag ” piuued ou the back of on enormous chignon 
may perhaps bo accepted by helpless hoosekeepeis as a vindkmen 
of the great principle of domestic dbdplinei butit maybedoabtsd 
whether the mbtrssses will be able to hold their gromsd much 
longer. If they object to their maids comtntt tbdr bonnets and 
mantles, they Will baTcio entrench themsdvesm aaarim siiii|klicta 
of costume, and Quaker soberness of hues. Wecmiimsgtatbe&m- 
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lady aud her without any derogation on the dm band or 
presumption on the other. The domte walka with tar bastat at 
Madame^s aide, not behiad her. freely diaowM domeefio imftet e 
with her miatress, and fegam hmdf m mUnfy one of ^ 
family. It b said that the tame b lut gtag 16m way wf the 
griMtiCf and It b obvious that she is Itajpmuet df cstfw 
conditions which aie ondssgohitf a sevoMka ih IhiSM Wl 
where. The Ibi^iAh jontaaitmmtf jagm Ihioe'WusfKdlStywnMih 
what the tarns is new, imdta licmm 
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^ of tto nnataoMw athw tton « Ito wam. M wmmI tto 
laite MB ki eoBkaim^ of lim mimltim, mi 4 Uimb U Httb um m 
reiMtiBg tlieir dmwyndft . Il b lonteiiK to Idiik BgfunAt tliB 
pnek% Old ao BnuMuiti of kmoBltotoi ovor th» domofaiaMliott 
of com «&(1 houMBMiiikv or oi iMUgiuntion «t tbo in»o»iag: 
iniriooQO of tkoir fBotomoiM^ viU «ll«r Uio^ oondkiwio ^ 
Boebty to wbicli tkoM iMulb be tcaaed. It would perhepa 
be ixMniteljr better for tbe ** young; penone ** wbo aw bent upon 
being bannaidb at wfnmbaient countnie, or ffovocnoteea^ or MteU- 
taotji in a light Inteineai^** that they eboiud take to dotneetio 
senrioB, but ae they io not choow to iiSmk eo, there b no help 
it. The bait tluig ^fo he done b to look the diiiiculiy in the 
foee^ end oonMder now it can be niiet. It ia about aa certain as 
any thing can be that wattoxa will get woiee rather th^ better, 
at any rate £br a time $ and tho aueetiun muat be bo^ining a very 
sedona one lor a mat number of middlo^claas familieai who, out 
of incomea waging from too/, to i ,000/. a«>year9 have to lu«^ep 
two or tbiee aerventa, eaflidea paying heavy wn«hinff-bili 4 , 
and other eahraa into the hargidn, and wlio uccaebuullv hud 
tliomaalvM Wt without any eervaiito at all. The obvioue 
and only remedy ia to ditniniiih hiiuaehold work as much as 
poaaiblo. The libaurd fuahion of piling narrow housee, looui 
u|)on room, high up into the air, will have to mve place U» 
a stvlo of cnnritructiou in which the vootna shall km) more on a 
level, and the atatra reduced to « minimum, as in the ** ilata " 
of I^nbnrgh and l*aria If apoaking^tubcs, such aa are uow 
uaed in all ]^ea of businesa, were aulmiiited for bells, aervauta 
would be apomd many a ueedloss journey to nttvuve oidcra, which 
c'onld thua without trouble be coauuiinicatod to them in the 
kitchen, and executed at ortoo, Lifla are cotuplloated thinga, and 
are apt to get out of order, but they might occAsiomUly bo 
iiltwduced with advautagu. One of the superatitious of the 
llritish builder, if not also of the British houuehuldbr, is tbo 
amount of atone work which ia provided for the exprcM purpose 
of bouifl htMurth-ratonad ; it can hardly bo said that the result b 
dolightiul to the eye, and it involves conataot and troublesome 
labour. If tiles or coloured bricks wen) used, we might have a 
highly picturesque and agreeable combination of ookura, and the 
whole could be cleaiised m a few aeconda with a mop and a bucket 
of water. It ia perhaps too much to expect that builders should 
trouble theoiaidvea to retkct for a moment on ilia wants and ooii- 
Teoionoe of the inhabitants of the dwolliags which they coaatruct ; 
but if the inhahitauta would onlv show theiroMlvea alive to their 
own interests, the builders wcuiid hud it uoceasnrv to ])Hy uiore 
atteutioD to these maitora Nothuig can bo more navWous aud 
disgmcefUl, for example, than the woy iu wiiicb wiudows are 
usually cleaned by men, and alill more oommouly by women, at 
tlie {teril of thoir lives. Scaroolv a nitinlh piiMscs in which thtt'iv 
are not one or two aeoi<k.*nta, and uauitJly fatiU fuef'idofUa, on this 
acoount. If domestic aarvanta would 11x11 te in a utriko against this 
jmuTtice, they would deaervo support. It would r/'quire only the 
aligiitost mechauicnl ingenuity to devise a form of window^irauie 
which should move ou a awivel, so that it could be cleaned from 
tbo inside. Tliat such an abuse aa this should have tukrnted 
so long, and that it should still be quite n rare exception Ui tlnd a 
dweJiing-houae provided with any moans of oscHpe,^ovon from one 
house til tile mixt, in case of tire, would asaiu to .suggest that 
we ore not quiie such a practical, comiiion<)eniHi, or even humane 
people as we should like to be tliougiit. If middle class people 
want to aaoMce greater economy and ouiofiert in domestic service, 
their only dbumoe, we fear, b to do with aa liiUe uf it a# poatdhk. 


THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

rpHBRE can hardly ho a subject more iaterostlng, eisonamioaily 
X or aottialty, thou the eondiltoa of the Britbh West Indies. The 
pvoprietoos of what iittoe were valttoible eatatee have in luauy caaee 
abandoaed their mtitivatiott aa usprofitoble, and the question ia 
yet unoolved whether oivilixoakn will not be oompelM to ykhl 
extaiioire rngiomi to aohttide or boihiinaiiL We are hild in the 
tf]Km the Weit indke whioh has been lately kid 
befera Furliamaivt^ that the ptaetiae of aqnatting b emried 
to a nuotthtefeua eEteol in Jamaloa. The gmatest numher 
of aquoUnxB are upon landa aa to whkh It b unknown whetker 
any title enoept that of the Cnarn Mcieta^ and it » oaftain 
that if owdi e title doea axkt, the UBkaown pas^ eBtkkd 
has iteidoBBi all cm or eeneem with the laiid. A papniatiian 
of Bgcn axtenaire tmete el land ia not only a pitblk 

uttiaajiM kit B aenana doagM. Urn kw bekg a g ai nat tbm 
MOBler who live ntukv daily riak af evktion^ they om natoMdhr 
Bgimt the law. 9y amm rtatoto Om Qtom kmgoWastA^to 
eqtor um iml wbkh haa hm ahoBdoned by the awMit end 
to aiBBB aem yam' hma, to tqfumm m noir aUt 
to antob * secatohoUiBi at t fidt mt Zbo k a wBtotjai t of 


tWl eomniuati m Imnr^atiifiken at k* kdkim he 
dacHnaito dnUmdor ekeatodia or otoai^ 

wiaa Indnead to aaqmre BnUeUl waato whMi com my to 
pUad by oontmueua induetry. Hie acmtohei (he gronnd and inm 
hii mii, which ham abundant fruit without frirAer. troaUa 
or anxieiy. A rude hut and a acanW aupply of cktirlag are aB 
that he requiiea beyond the food whicii growa abundantly arounA 
hia dwelling. In oui cold and cheerlose mime we strive to mit&gato 
iJm auatority of nature bv the luiouroea of art, which only wealrii 
can puxnhaoc. But the nowm which with ua are coatly exotica 
miw In rich profuaton in axw West Indian muatter'a garden* 
Hla drawing-room ia the arch of heaven, and nia oonsorvatorr 
is any bit of land which doea m>t happen to be oooupiea 
with a useful crop. Hut notwithstanding all temptauona 
to idleness, the valuable productions of the West Indies whioh 
require industrious ouUivadon are increasing. The sugar crop of 
Jamaica is not iudood much more than half m what it used to he, 
but its rum umiutaiiia tho chiumctor which ensures nn iiufklling 
demand for all that it can supply. The Qovemor of Jamaica eonif 
pkcrmUy ubserves in his Report that the rum of that island is 
worth irom two to throe timus tho price of tho rum of other 
plm*es. As first*clnss rum pays better than sugar* it is an object 
with tlu> Jamaica plantors to make a large proportion of rutn, and 
tho reduction in quantity prodnoed has heeti very rntiob less in 
rum than in sugar. At a recent meeting of tho Alliance 
A speaker declared that tho com uaed in making wbsal^ 
^vns as much wasted ns if it wore thrown into tho sea. We 
Hhould like to hear this spoaker's remarka npon the production 
of rum as indicative of the niof{)erity uf Jamaica In augar 
vast and various regions of the world compoto with her, But 
in rum she stands unrivallod; moreover sue is begitinliig to 
produce lime juice in large quantities, and thua, with sugar, 
which she always has produced, the materiala fi>r punch are 
odbred by her ibr the world's consutnption. Her future prosperity 
does not, however, depend wholly on rum» for the Governor thinka 
that she is capable of supporting an export fruit tnulc of Immenae 
value. There is no doubt that the area of cultivation is annually 
increasing in Jaiiiuion, although the attention of tiigaivplaiitoni 
has been given rather to iniprovemont of cultivation than to in- 
croiise of ncmago utiJer cauo. 

Notwithstanding tho competition of all the world, the planters 
of British Guinim would grow more sugar if they could ohiitin 
mure labour. Owing to a mistnulerstanding with the Chinese 
(foverniuent, no iunnigraiits are now to bo obtained from China, 
and it cannot be expOi tr*d that, with oveiy poiwiblo exertion made 
iu India, so largo a iiuniber as that for whieb the planters have 
applied could bo obiuimul in anv one year. This large demand 
for labour is, howcv»«r, iwcepted by tho author of tho J'lenort as a 
isatisfdctory indication of the progress whioh b being maae in the 
pr«KiMctiou of the one groat staple export ** upon tbo prospiifity of 
whioh tbo genural welfare of the colony timy be said almost outiroly 
til depend.'' It issurolv rumarkabUf, after all that has been said 
about the ridti of tin* Wtfsi Indies by the reduction of our sugar 
duly, U) hnd that in at h ost ouo coloov the only bindrauce to 
.sugar planting is hick of hoods to work it is estimiticd that 
only slK>ut twenty ner cent, of the Indian and Chiiioss luutiU 
grants w)io are eiuilted to return passages to their honias avail 
ihfMiisidvos of this right. Thu number of liii migrants rusidiDg on 
the sugar estates was clow upon fifty tbousand, and It is saihdactory 
to find that upwards of one-lourtlt of thorn wore women. An inter* 
osting comparison nisy be made betwaon the usighbouriiig iskods 
uf Barbaiiinm and Su' Lucia. It is well known iluit Hmbfiduas la 
over popukted, and able to send labourers to other isUnda But 
the piimtors of Luck do not greatly favour the IWhadion 
ittioiigraiit, who bears somewhat Um same relation to the negro uf 
oUicr West Indian colonies that tbo workmen uf large (owns do 
or did to tho agricuUuml labourers in England* The struggle f6r 
livebbood in a dciiso population has sharpened the Bartoliao's 
wits, aud given an edge to his tongue. lie has a fuller know* 
lodge of hts rights, imd k ned only not slow, and sometimes incon- 
siderate, in asserting them, but he is apt to return with intersat 
any real or fancied attempt to sficroach| upon them. It is there- 
fore not surprising that no should torm a dlsagreeablM substitute 
for the submissivo and docile coolie. The phmlers do not like him, 
ami be docs not like the planten nor the isknd, where both climate 
acid l^guoge are difienmt from the neighbouring island of his birth. 
Yet it seems urmeces8aq;v to send to the other side of the world for 
lahouren when an ishum under the same Govommonthas a surplus 
mpulation which it is found yearly more difficult to support. The 
Barbadian immigrant easily becomes acclimatised, and he is not iu- 
setmibk of the extraordixiSLry fertility of the plot of gar(i*;ii*ground 
which is annexed to hU new home. Food and other nvcowarius 
ace cheap at Bt. Lucia. Work at fair wages is easily (obtainable. 
Taxation is very light* Justice in eweet of ordinary grievances 
BUM be obtained at tritiiog cost Tie public heanh is good. 
This ie not an uuatixaetive picture of tha life which Is ofif;red Oj 
the bulk of the popuktioii in Bt* Lunia* Tbe Itoport suggests 
thet tbe ook thing wanting to complete happiness is a liltk more 
laaatiioii, wnkh might Dteceatitato grmUer industcy. It is a com- 
frirt to reflect that this sousto m happiness which is found 
in the neceemty lor kboor ia net lUmly to kii iu Buglsnd. 
T9to neno 01 Bt Lucia k not, however, without kceativie 
to UMartm* Be loves to lie to the sun, kit he lovef also 
tokitcvoattdifBeitiA aad flue ekthNM," and ijt is thought that 
to» eoet mote momy than their he would hare to 
to ektoiii them, aM would tnne no beppwf * 
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iuriAn, wa remark that tha irw tb 1iiiq[»plaaie li iqfwm t6 awj 
father of a famlljr Sa fiiglaiid. 8«Moaiiigthe iheorj 

S undad hy tha Gavenior of Lum to be adi^taj^ tbaia 
; perhaM be diffiootar in darUIng meaoa of eipabdlat tha 
revenue whi^ would akin! ftott inmaaed taxation. It haa been 
the cuatom for Ooremmidit to pay rewarda for tha deitruedon of 
poiaonouB snakaii aodperhi^if theae rewarda were tobainewasedi 
the auakea would be ahuoat extirpated, and wa ahould have tha 
OoTamor compuiniog that hia people were not aa ylffUant and 
happy aa when precaution waa i^uired to preaenra tnainielTea 
from anaka^Htea They can oat aa much rum aa ia good for them, 
and more, and they can get tonacoo, and therefore, aooording to one 
definition of happiueaa, they must be happy. Tba complaint that the 
coloured population is too well off cornea also from the island of 
Navia, where aalubrity of climato andinaxpenaivaneaa of living are 
mentioned amonx the causea of the ill-auccesa at engar planting. 

Tl^ want of la^^ur oripplea the cnergir,and limits the operations 
"df the agriculturist The apathy of the labourer is the planter’s 
bane/’ it appears that men wuo will not work are sometimes 
disposed to steal. Petty thefts are more common than tliey ought 
to aud one of the dtlYlculiles of Government is that ofTeuders 
find themselves too comfortable in gaol. 

The picture of general prosperity which this Iloport draws 
will supply small consolation to persons who once derived large 
revenues from estates which are now, at least as regards owners 
who reside in England, valueless. The West Indian colonies are bar 
ginning to ei\}oy a proimority wholly different firom that which was 
destroyed by the abolition of the slave trade end the reduction 
of the sugar duty. The wealth of those islands b likely to increase, 
hecause the next generation of negroes will be better educated than 
the preaenty and will have more real or imaginary wants which 
only increased industry can supply. Putting aside Articular cases 
of ruined ” owners or West Indian estates which are familiar to 
us all. it b hurdly matter, speaking generally, for regret that 
wealth cannot be acquired or retained except by reudeuts in the 
country w'hioh produces it. The white man cannot compete with 
the coloured man in the West Indies ; and we ought perhaps to 
thank naturo, which has ordained that the Englishman should not 
flouxish in this paradbe of idleness. Wo may be content to be 
the guardians and^supreme rulers of a people whose only complaint 
against our system oi government b that they are not taxed quite 
enough, and that the day’s work is over rather tuo soon. 


BAILWAV REFORM. 


fTIBEBE can be no doubt that our philanthropists would find 
X im ample field were they to take to agitating the question of 
railway reform. It b a question that involves lifb and death, not 
to speak of comfort and property. Moreover it lias the advantage 
^ being one that may bo disposed of by instalments, and each 
new success would stimulate fresh exertions. It is not a case of 
exciting public interest abd sympathy by slow degrees, and by 

t he teuious repetition of familiar orgumeub. Public sentiment 
8 already practically unanimous on the matter, and only needs 
to be organised. We are all olive to the ^xbtonce of crying 
grievances, and the interests of the community at larxe must be 
identical in the long run with those of the shareholders. The 
Conference of pbilanthroubts and railway magnates that assembled 
the other day marks a decided step in the right direction. The 

S ublic grievances were recognised, and schemes were broached for 
enling with them, although some of the suggestions might be 
orotohety or chimerical. Putting together the various admissions 
that were made, directly or indin^cUy, the case against our existing 
MOtem of travel came out strongly onoug^ Speaking broadly, in- 
<beii, weniay say that railway travelling In England b attended with 
more danger and discomfort than in any foreign country that pre« 
tendis to an equal civitifatioii. It has its points of superiority, no 
doubt, and they may be summed up in two worda—speed and 
apace. Aii it happen^ both the one and the other are far fratai being 
ujimUed blessings. The pace at which exproaeoe tmvol on lines so 
crowded ae our own b not always compatible with safhty. The 
half«empty eanrli^ which our travellers insist upon must represent 
a materiel inoresae in Dim, which they would be the first to grudge 
did they only realise the fiict. Our whole railway evstem is arranged 
for the rich, altlmugh it has long been admitted that the masse s 
bring the most profitable custom. The rich aie content to travel 
at tmfir peril, with that unthinking fkith in responsible man* 
agement whicn no number of accidents will explode. The Com* 
pairiee tacitly contract to deliver the traveller in safiiiyi witldn so 
many hours, at a dbtauoe of so many miles, under penal^ of 
afilions for damages in case of mishap, very good. The pnbtb will 
•have pace} end with the pompames it b a mete moiby oakw* 
Mthuiy based on ^a doctrine of averages, of what fares wQi 
insutn them against the inevitable annual expenditure for 
1^ lives, bnlnii bones, and sbaken constitutioiii. Sometfansi 
r 4xeve a mn of ludt, and, being their own insurere, they 
!• tt thing of it, and pay a handeome dividend. (W* 
^^Tratonefoowne, and we have an Abemie conflaarstimi or 
The oatastiopbe bears hardly^ dlrectom 
^ ^ ^ yfor tl may maha the difforeuce^ one oriwo 

it b eten moie serious 
b am.' tametf mugly U Ua railway 
to deooswseo&scioue* 


amtemsapimiiMlnpliitt 0 ^ Hate Is 

tottiffl,or Imfimqbabbi orhehasbeenooimitofimealesiwa 
cemtiDgMt fill: forthaeaheof sboorteiuDg scmiwttsm 
For yean past lii Imi }mn inabtfog on the Oompaiiies diootittg 
him abng at tha late of something like a mib a minute, and has 
penbtenuy ignored the dangers whiah he hu been peipatwdly 
braving. IfaSit baveiytbing. We see nervous man, wbowonm 
shudder at a Xxmdon erossing, reading quietly or drimplhc^^iirio 
placid aluuibers whUethey fiy through juncthme where the ttoBdiiig 
pointsman has wakamd with a start to turn the switohaiu and 
past sidings where an m*eouplod train of eoui*wagg6ns his lum* 
bared ofi the lina but a second before. All gain by 
thb reckbos wmk b a very small aggregate of hours whfch they 
may or may not turn to any useful purpose, and that at the cost m 
a wear and tear of brain which renders the saving a most short- 
sighted economy^ There b a mean in all things. The woik of 
our busy life must be carried on with a certain nsk from whiedh it 
would be folly or cowardice to tbrink. But in mlway travelUng 
a very few miles an hour may make all the differenoe between 
excefwive rbk and reasonable safe^. And with popubtion, 
wealth, and trade all steadily on the increase, the trafile that 
ciunbers our lines must increase in prm>ortion, and so wiU tha 
danger. The Companies may adopt all the latest inventiaixi in tha 
way of signailing ; they may muluply servants and increase their 
pay out of growing profits; but no precaution, short perhaps of 
allotting distinct lines of raUs to sbw and fast trains, can ever 
render the quick aucceasion of trains anything else than what b 
called a tempting of Providence. 

These are hazards beyoml the traveller’s control whan he has 
once taken hb ticket, and trusted himself to the tender meredasof 
bb carriers. But there are other hazards which ho most needs 
create for himself, thanka to hb own shorPeighted foUy and vimby. 
The Railway Conference denounced strongly the fashion of treating 

S uards, as well it might The Oompjmy undertakes a delicate and 
iifioult service, which it is its pecuniary interest to perform satis- 
factorily. It selects presumably the most steady and sensible of Us 
servants, afid entrusts them with the charge of the passengers. It 
would seem that from a false economy these servants are oftim scan- 
dalously overworked. If the truth has beeu told at recent meetings 
AS to the number of bourn during which guards are kept on duty at 
A stretch, it b plain that the flesh must fall freq^tly, however weR- 
meoning the spirit may bo. It b a sufiiciently disagreeabla oonsi* 
deration for refieoting passengers that the man who b to look out 
for daugor signab and apply the breaks should bo napping or nod- 
ding at the critical moment ; but it b simply intolerable to know 
that one or two of their weak-brained compimions are pressing on 
the guardian of their lives what may be an intoxicating atimubnt 
or a sleeping draught, according to nb constitution. The nature 
of the guard’s work n^es him peculiarly susceptible to tempta- 
tions of thb sort, and tbe inclination to dnnk becomes a craving or 
a necessity. It is not only on rare occasions that ho boedmes excited 
or stupiffed He comes to live in a constant oscillation between 
excitement aud reaction. Hb nerves can hardly fail to go in the 

E rocess of perpetually filliping an overtaxed conslitution, and yet 
is b a calling which more than any other demands nerve, cool- 
ness, courage, and ready presence of mind. 

But the dangers of railway travel, being remote and contingent 
come lou home to us than its daily disagreeables. We are glad 
to believe that tbe Railway Conference has grasped the fact that 
there b room for reform in the refreshment department. The 
mere act of travelling b a thing which people past middle age 
seldom regard as pure enjoyment; yet it may nave its sunny 
associations, which cbimge to pleasant anticipations when we have 
decided on our next journey— associationi and anticipations ^ot 
recommend themselves to the practical olemont which u so Imge a 
leaven in the English nature. In France tbe Companies have olwaya 
understood how to cater for the tastes of their customers, Itbalmb 
journey from Paris to Marseilles; agreatpaxtofitbtame.attdiiiu£ 
IS barren. One wearies of looking out on the fiat fertility of the 
corn sone that stretches to the south of the capital : nor b it mudt 
more picturesque among the renowned vineyarde, wnile nothing con 
be more mebnoholy tlm theubtral blowing over the grty dive 
tieee on the rocky Mopee of Provence. But you know that the Umg 
journey b broken by oaaes where you wifi find tempting tahlee 
apread in the wildenieie. We ooofoeik for our own pari^ that bam 
tbe time we loee eight of the bebfate by BomaiuvUle. the viskm ol 
all that awaite us at Dyon divides our thoughts at uitervob wM 
our book and the laod eea p e. Avignon aasoci^ itoelf not with ^e 
old castle of the Popes and the terrible frigediee of thaOloalhiB, 
but with filets^ ana little pbtee of harioot-beans, ond 
stuS)d with biead-crumbt. If an over-lively fmaghintioo hee got 
dene the woric alreafiy, the vision of tbe tables coUMltblity 
oovmd with ffowensndfrub and ciTStdsndfon-ehaMia ’"•fyntr 
b aulBeient to give you an appetite. There b a cbeeShty worioth 
of odottiing in the bright nilty of the Beinne end Bomiald and 
•CHsaUed C S ambe r ri n, each prioed srtbtioaUy in figineaof goliLa^ 
that no nnxihos speet^oiis os to the total of the ludbideigMl^ 
dbtttib ptar djjpMoti. And for time who 
otehtuie OMsforts more tstaiuel^, tbaie ose time nsnt 
MOUg dhinm b iil ritB with dhebooifiohfoofooU ' 

tbo old 
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m, of tba Bnglidi cooltteiMxts of tiiOM Fmdt 

triildi tu^fortipi^^ wo ora dooa^ eoo-» 
tbiud^lo MdvoP Mea} 8 aa mildiiad it the futeom- 

mmiauiff^ of tbo tianda peranted rlae igiiii to hauii ua 
Im mm pliaiitotiia. bringliig in thair dep^^ 
giKmwdy^MpiUandoi^ Woolatlmt^ thaaBortifyiiiff 

of thoMli on wJilch wo look back with loaUiiiu: mlgktbo eonntod 
01 Okon&atf for tbe angry paanionait otoMI ft would aaomaaif 
oaoh EittBah rafreahmant pumyor had a aotUod grudgo agi^t 
aQ jhia wUowa^ iiom the pondeioua nature of tibio piepvationa 
whifdi he Tooda. Pemmican may he an exeelleat ptoviaion ta an 
Arctic journey^ and there are obTious adTantagea in oonceutrated 
meatwheayoamuatoompmayour latderina 8addl0baff,and know 
not when you may replemah it But the ham and veal pea, and the 
coixae-out aandwxohea, that settle down into the system like lead, 
•eem ^idte out of place in a couutiy where refVeahment-hara, 
auoh M they are, are thickly set along the lines. One eloquent 
•peakar at Uia late Conference dwelt on the^ moral duty of aup- 
pieesing all intoaicating drinks, and of imposing on the pmsengera 
aHobaon'a choice between tea orcoHtse and nouiing. We ahould 
OerUiinly never give a sigh to tho memory of railway alierryi 
were it once departed, whatever might be the feelings of 
Hamburg exporters and adulteratora ; nor ahould we greatly 
the logwood«ooloured brandy, sorely as one often needs a 
atomachio. But we must say that, if we desired to discourage the 
temperance movement in Hug land, we could conceive no measure 
more likely to answer tho end than that counselled by the temper- 
ance advocates at the Couferenco. It was urged that at certain 
atationsihiOgs had been altogether revolutionised It was answered 
that those stations are for tne most parf metropolitan, or, in other 
worda they ore scarcely arranged to supply tho wants of bon^Jide 
traveuera The girls are selected for otner qualitlcatiuna than 
those exdaaivdy bearing on their ostensible vocation. Easy 
motals are of course not allowed, but easy manoera are in- 
dlq^sable. Birmingham beauty and Uvely manners help young 
barmaids to their jpromotion, and the ladies look to the first 
busineaa of woman m attending to that of their employers. It 
is certainly objectionable to ^ramble for your refreanmeut over 
the shoulaers of flu 6 h*faced, ungloved, camelia-buttoiiholed gen- 
tlemen from the City, who loll with their elbows on the counters, 
mid play tho volgiur Adonis to chignoned and ringleted damsels. 
But we do not see that the objection need be insurmountable. 
Let the Companies come to an understanding with tho con- 
tractors. Let them insist on giving a fair chance to customers 
who are indifferent to beauty, and let them appoint a com- 
mittee of matrons who ahall decide among candidates who 
plead plainness or mature years as qualifications. Marriage, 
no donnt, is^ an honourable institution ; but tmvellors may take 
reasonable exception to seeing contemptuous damsels, who are 
supposed to serve them, trampling towairis the ring and the 
alar over them and their teacups and their bread and butter. 

Fbally the Ooufereuce considered the subject of illegal 
^tipping’’ of railway ser\imts. Here, it sooms to us, the fault 
is entirely with the Companies, and we may say the same of the 
pmrnice of guard-treating already reforrod to. As things are, 
it is idle tauiog against it. If a traveller desires common 
attention, he must give fees in solf-defenco. Were be known 
as systematically giving nothing, ho would soon bo a marked man 
at any atoUon he was in the, habit of fiequontiog. If he is a 
man ot senribility, he must feel that he perpetrates a meanness 
when he deolines to cross with silver the palm of tho civil porter 
who hat just been bustling about with bis luggage. The servants 
have been brought by long tacit prescription to regard these tips 
as undentood perquisites. The Gompanies recognise the practice, 
as we suspect beouxse it supplies them with bettor servaiits at a 
cheaper rate mm they would otherwise get. Nothing could be 
easier, if they please^ than to change the inscription on their 
waUs. "No aenront is suffered to accept moneyon pain of db- 
miasri/* iirom a dead letter to a living reality, ne practice goes 
on osteutationaly under the eyes of their inspeetora and a few 
ahaip examples would auperaede all necessity lor further severity. 
So with treating the gtiaida The treating takes place at tne 
Compsniea^ own eounteri^ before a cloud' of witnesses, and the 
Uquor is served by ban^ds wbo ought to be sulqeet to the 
Companies^ anthori^. Is it eonceivaUe that men trusted with 
ibB valuable piopefqr ef any mivate peraon would he permitted 

mtUef Certaialy we Oompanies may plead in extenuation of 
their nesBgeooe that (hey are sufifereri in OMnmon with the 
public; that the Itvea and limbs they saarifiee tepraecnt a heavy 
Item in their owa wcfkmg enpenses. This is. in truth, only 
another Instance nf the iainlliar fact thai the misaianmmim of 
cogmitttions whose mamhem are iadividxiiiUy shrewd c&m raiges 
c« Che rnarvdloaa. 
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of aO fb^mer experience. Thnsit woidd eawn ftat 
the aveiese attamweata of our artiiti ate now higher 
and it higher may he aoeepied as a genmal am^nalen tm eld 
members lie oa a incubus on aH lopg-eatoMlahed a asoc tat i^ 

wbile the yovpag blood is usually the life-giving element u tfOXe 
fortunate If in art aa in the imlitaiy probssion. retteement from 
a^ve service coula be imposed at the period In life when mental 
and pbyrioal powers are in decay. We fear, however, that any aunh 
regmation, however much to be desixea. la impraetioable ; if a 
soldier bre^s down in a march the fact is patent and beyond 
dispute, but if a painter breaks down in hia picture there wlU 
always be people ready to declare that the artiat at the very 
moment was in his greatest strength. But at least there is one 
statement which can scarcely be controverted ; it seems clear that 
artists after the lapse of years cease to create anything new ; they 
retrace the old stops, they reneat former thougnts, they fall iuto 
routine and dru<^ry ; oven the faculty of imamnation is made to 
do the work of a tr^mill. Thus, in wallaug through tlisse 
Water Colour Exliibitions, a very lar^ number m works are sub- 
stantially old acquaintances* In l.^ndon there are doxens, if not 
hundreds, of artists w^pse pictures over a period of a quarter of a 
century have altered less than their faces* Such products cease to 
be subjects for criticism. As we pass, therefore, from Callory to 
Galieiy, nothing more than friendly recognition con bo given to 
such time-honoured names as those of Mr. llichordson, Mr. Gastl* 
neau, Mr. Bronwhito, Mr. Newton, Mr. Riviere, Mr. Tophom in 
the Old Society, or Mr. Rowbotham, Mr. Henry Warren, Mr. 
Absolon, Mr. Mole, and Mr. Chase, severally members of the 
Institute. More than five hundred artists present themselves in 
the Galleries of the Old Society, the Institute, and the Budlsyi 
and, as we have said, more than twelve hundred works ore ex- 
hibited. It is to be feared that tho greater part of these contribu- 
tions must remain in comparative oblivion i at any rate, in a 
single criticism only tho leading works con obtain notice. 

The Old Society honours urilh a foremost position a composi- 
tion of showy commonplace. " FiUal Love ** (68), by Mr. liaeg, 
is of a style which in literature is termed fhstian. Turning to the 
catalogue, wo find that tho two figures, the old fatlier and the 
young son, are eupposod to have somethmg to do with the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus. And they certainly look immewhat apociyphal ; 
the old man’s beard is not of Uie Syrian desert, but of the Seven 
Dials ; it has been curled in a barber’s shop, imd the costume 
generally has the guise of stage properties. The colour, too, 
seems forced up by surreptitious moans. It is really a pity that 
an artist who has produced skeicbea round about Jerusalem, 
Damascus, and Palmyra, which for vigour, fidelity, and downright 
honesty are oompi^able to tho masterly Eastern studies of Miiller, 
should in his studio have recourse to those meretricious blandish- 
ments which bx the art of oratory are known as claptrap. It is 
seldom safe for an artist to amplify small studies on a large scale, 
or after the lapse of yearn to trust to imagination for facts, and to 
memory for emotions. Mr. Dobson also, we foar. may lay him- 
self open to the charge of conventionality. The cnild in '^Baby’s 
Tea” (136) misses oil that is obarming and aimplo in oitildhood. 
On the contrary, Mr. Bhields, of whom critics hare hod to speak 
in reproof, is getting beck to the wavs of nature. We cannot 
much admire the incident in Bitterly llalp ” (159) ; a little girl 
only just escaping nakedness drags on the boot ot her brotbor, 
also scantily clod. Refined instincts may possibly be oflbxided, 
and wo think artists are wise to avoid occurrences which pareuta 
in nicely ordered households discourage. Mr. Bhields has modelled 
his figures with the utmost care ; the picture is well and evenly 
palntod* We hope he will never more aspire to high art; Imi 
vocation is in the line of pretty and pathetic themes token from 
poosaiit life, a class of subjeoto aboutidmg in all lands, and epedally 
pleasing and salutary in an age of groat cities, when life even m 
Us humblest phaaes assumes artlfloul and abn^mal finrina. 
p Sir John Gilbert remains true to water oolotue, though elected 
mto the Academy ; indeed we scarcely remember a more com- 
pletely satUlfictory composition from tuls somewhat slashing and 
offhand painter than that of " Louis XIV. transaoting Business 
with his Miniitori in the Apartments of Madame de Maintonon ” 
(111^. The King turoa to the lady to ask her opinion, which 
she gives with modest diffidence : and yet, looking at the picturo, 
we underotand how Madame de AUintenon "had concentnrted the 
kingdom in her chamber; there it was that the oouadls were 
held, generals appointed, and plana of campaigns laid down.” The 
artist Is as usual ^ual to the occasion; the neim preserve agtavity 
befitting statesmen ; even the wlga are historic ; t^ whole picture 
is carried out with painatoking aaaidmty ; the composition does 
not once toll into exaggeratkm, oaricatiire. or coarseness. 8ir John 
Gilbert has often in oar el essn e es end caprice play^ with bit extra- 
ordmoiy powsca. We th|nk the time Is come when he may make 
to hinuwif a great name among historic painton. In the picture 
beforo ns almmaU tot can Im needed is attained* The artist hue 
never been waatiDg in dnmatio aitiiatioii or in the reading of 
tofictor; what he may still lack is subtlety, delicacy, sobrioty 
of hand, cue to pronoimca to figure beneath pondefoas rubes, 
iod to difiae droperiet whinb often me hei^ in portonious 
mamas «• oa to snooldari of lay figures* It naiuifilfy hMoens 
tot men who have lor years heea warklng againit toe nil to 
mhtoe agmie eommensiixate wMh ihsir tolenta. The p 
^ ^ — . - * toart prsduetsef to J 
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(prcntest ofToit; die di0toiil|$Bi^w)^lcli *he coorte tie# mAf t6 be 
eurmounted by the utqiaet WHbL AceeaMiriee ef xed VGf^ ^ 
white and red n>aetagilttilt '4 red brick wall axe eoen^ w put out 
of couBtonanod tbe oemiiMiatue irho debate upca mmm* The 
bulnect may be daenied to a fimlt; bat ft nae beeome the 
Imbit of our artU^ to wUh tridba, to jftaae leiA a tremdeat 

attitude^ to aUure W o glanoe or a emile. All lii lOoUft aad 
epbeme^ VKhift in tna oQou timoe everything waa immobift. ae 
if the cbfiraetem eto^ in relation, not to a feeiing memmt, but 
to an endttffb^ time that chang^ And yet our painteni 
eecapo frivolity; porhnpe it may oo oaid that emaO proprietiee and 
humdrum genoraily cboracteri^o much of ^our modem art. 

The HChool of the future ie already in oouree of ibnnation under 
Mr. Frederick Walker, who, however, naturally xeaervea hia 
strength for the Aondemy. ' Indeed, the extreme use of bodj 
cttlour seems in logical seq^uenoe to lead on to oils. The roniantio 
story of ^Gilbert d-Bocket'e Troth, or the Sararen ^foiden 
^ tiutering London at Htmdowh (iz?), bos furnished Mr. Pinwcll, 
^ a devotee of this school of the future, with one of the most 
cfiaruiinji enmnoaitions over seen on these walls. Gilbert d-Beeket 
in the Holy Loud gained the aifections o$ a Saracen maiden of 
high degree, who, not being able to live without him, set out for 
London town, knowing but two words— “ London ’* and “Gilbert.** 
The picture represents the lady, weary and pi*rplexud, near to the 
city <)f her pilgrimage as the sun goes down. The road is plcawuitly 
peopled with other wayhu'ers, who for the most part are aimless 
and purposeless save for the ends of picture-making. The artist 
as usual is content to pose his figures in pensive, statuesquo, 
motionless attitudes; to all appoaraiine not a person will reach 
the city ere the gates are shut. The whole scene strikes the eye 
ns a ]deasitig impossibility, as a romance beyond the reach of 
* reality ; bonce perhaps the charm. The artist has been at pains 
to liaiK together the isolated friigments of his composition, and, as 
usual, unity of colour consists in the liberal use of an iiidegcribable 
hrickdluSt pigment ; indeed, the whole picture seems to havo been 
mode and numt in a brick-kiln. But the spectator is bound to 
boar in mind that brickdust is the life-giving ingredient in this 
school of the future. 

Mr. Houghton is yet another of those painters who apparently 
doem it tlie degradation of gcuius to foe os other men, and yet, in 
a disordered cooigpsitton, “'Useless Mouths** (104), he commits 
in istal&os which i\o artist of ordinary common senso would fhll 
into. Firom a besieged city issue a usoloss throng — a motley crew. 
This unpaintiible subject mis probably been chosen for tho display 
of character, and tlicroin tho artist is strong ; but composition there 
is none ; the execution is ragged, and the colour hot. Mr. Mac- 
beth, a young BcotY.‘h artist who deservediy won favour and en- 
coiirsgoment on his entrance into I^ondon exhibitions, seema in a 
bad way. The Lmigmnt lieccivintf his Mother and Bister in the 
Ooloufes <761 is a sulyvct beyond his power. With tho excep- 
tion of two or three heads, the pioture has the appearance of being 
scapapad, espacJ^dly in the draperies, and the general texture is 
rotten. Mr. North, loss ambitious, is far more safe. Indeed, wore 

VO wo should start 
The im penetrable 
in grand wonder* 
Vmont in tho girl who iinds h'enelf in the wood alone, have a large*- 
r.ess of thought which is all the more ininressivo because concen- 
trated within tlio scale of miniature, li th(*so painters can but 
preserve tliemselvcs from extrtimo mnuusrlsm, they may odeot 
sumo gfood in tho art of their country. 

The landscapoe display the usual diversity; eome have the 
merit of being litoral and prosy ; the ;nreater part, however, tend to 
such poetic etioi'ts os may he educed rrom atmoapheric cbunges, or 
uaitted by an ideal or transcendental treatment of colour. The 
happy mean ln>|twcon the two exti*cmo8 is once more struck by 
Mr. Ueorp Frlpp. M<Hiiit4nns in Glen Bligichan, Skye’* (59}, 
is admirable in form os It is lovely in colour; no artist more truth- 
fully realisss the gradual rise, throu(<h successive steps and stages^ 
of hills out of vnlleys, the summits mingling with tho clouds, evot7 
detail, fnnn hard rock to Uqmd stream, telling tho hour of the day 
and the state of the weather, ^or a Welsh inoor,carueted by headmr, 
broused by sheep, watered by a trout-stream, and houndiM by blue 
hills or the grey sky, Mr. Whitcakcr is tho man. He has a way 
of tumbling togitther his foregrounds, and of mingling his middle 
distances with brokou light and shade, which preeisclysuiti distrinta 
never tilled by spiwio or plough. <^The Moon, VdUey of the 
Og!Sren'’ (Z34), has the mmt of beingsmeli and sl^tebj: the artist 
doia succ^ so well in morn elaborate efforts on n loive eeoieb 
The GaUery is also enriched by drawings in the varied etylss 
of Ijtr. Thomas Dauby, Mr. Davidson, and Mr. Alfred Hunt. 

^ gwmd in expanse of roo& and amy 
of The \a»dof the ItuU Inn,’* in the pletunsoim 

tnwm of Ludlow, may be a subject which most artists would 
Ui^pahnMde^ b^ Mr. Boyce has before taught ns how rod bricks, 
mOkMpwik tUsS, ami grey atono walls may be brought 
exmnim hampobM, oulet os they are intense. We er^dlnod 




^ , I tWvwdll^ta and challoage the intruder— 

ft ft ^ ^ oubriest eoltMir; dasxHng suoshiaa 
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the diewlai^of the yieri A CStoiRiel Tge ankiiig iip to e IMk» 
msaHed mp** 0^7)' Once mow the sroit ihiwwi ujpsnrifwied.. 
knovdeto of wave foams, when sweUin|r end sweeping ariwe 
stom-wmd. Bitt the eoii^ is poor. Mr. shonip »«- 

mo mhar dhet cdoiiir st ito pi even the dorimst shade of f o ineei i 
and that Teiner eew vesied harmony hi mmaUfig nponobi^. 
Whet the Somety osn have been thinlong of we eeanot teB when 
they Sttljectsd thsiiisclvee, by tho eleotion of Mr. BrisKty, to the 
infoctloii of Drake taking the Bponish Gelleoe mm 

of the AmuMla ” (zoi ). Mot Uie OouocB is genexilUy so tki nwr A 
in its eboioe of membeie that we shall Icxdc fn beitertliixigi fmnt 
the new comer. 

The Institufe In the thirty-eighth year of its exftteiioe opeii w 
faiily good exhibition, but a certain pinkfuicss and yxet t i nea n , te- 
gother with a sickly sentiment and a nlac ideal, am ellll fouai tw 
prevail on the walls, ^ven the landscape t^ this weg, aaA 
among the figure pictures it is hard to conceive of a moas xepnWvw 
atrocHy than A Child’s Dream ” (43), by Mr. Guido Bsoh* Tet 
the collection is redeemed hy a considerable peioeiifoAe of tm 
and honest work. Mr. Collier (So), Mr. Hkill (64), Mr. Skhmtr 
Prout (40), Mr. Huberts (49), Mr. Kilburnc (54), Mr. C. Ovfsw 
(170). Mr. Herkomcr (184), and Mr. Gregory (iz6), sevete% 
contribute drawings which arrest attention either by netolds Mlwit 
or by oonspiouous eccentiricity. Several contributors aflkei the 
style of Mr. Walker. For example, “The Wed” (r84), hf Mr. 
li^omer, is strong in study of character, specially simg fo power 
of repulsion ; tho artist evidently has been at maok poias to sender 
hk execution ragged, his forms uncouth, liis lines ensaesdsni M 
Is rather bard upon Mr. Wicker that his disciples not only mgiiiiy 
his faults but identify the school with errofs of wbieh the foundw 
has never been gtilltv. It is especially to be i^egretted that certain of 
our young artists cultivate by turns every mental faculty with the 
exception of good taste, that guiding, cbostening powei^ which they 
•cem to shun as a sign of wetness. But Mr. Linton has managed 
to restrain comedy within permissible limits in a well-toid story of 
“ Jonas Han way and hia Umbrella — the first umbrella in Engisnd *’ 
(60). This artist never goes further than bis studios mil saiily 
carry him ; he Is true to individual life, and his compoekiotis as a 
whole, though often out of balance and in danger of falling to 
pieces, genomlly cumo rij^t in the ond. Some of most ad^ 
mired landscapes in the institute we owe to Mr. Rina. Indned,. 
“South Downs” (155) might have been taken for Copley 
l^elding, bad the shadows been a little m(»ru ueiitTHl, aiul the 
lights more and less garish. 

The Dudley (fftllery before it clones desenos a woiil of tribunt. 
The two Societies just possed under review aw more oxclusiva 
than the Academy, but the “Guneral Exhibition *' in Piocaditty, 
as its name itupUJs, k open to all comers. Tims this year, whila 
the Old Water Colour *Society iioa sixty contributors, and the 
Institute si.xty-nine, the Dudley Gallery opons its doors to usarty 
four hundred. We need not say that this tolerant spine sesuiss 
cxoantional vaiiuty for the collection. Thus Mr. Isume JoaeSc 
Mr. Miuiox Browne, and others seldom seen in public exhibitions, 
are, or huvo been, numbered among the contributors. l*ho QaUaiy 
is about to add to tho servioo it has already conferred on artiate 
and the ai ts bv an exhibition of works in" “ block and wbits^**' 
oomprising “ cborcool drawings,” “ crayon drawing^** ^ sepia 
drawings,” “etohiugs,** &c. 


TH£ ITALIAlf OPEEAA 


T>OTH Italian Operas are now in full activitr. Mt Gye h$§$A 
XJ at Covent Garden on the z6th ult., and Mr- Mamseii az 
Druxy Lane on the 6tb insL At neither house, alrimsigli 
bo imagined there was time enough, has aiiythiiMr iiimarkiwto 
ill the wray of novelty hitherto boon produced, ait* 6ye tup* 
g^ven nine or tcu of tho most familiar operas in khi estan*^^ 
sivo repertory, operas to which his subscribers and the paMIe 
have b^m regularly ocouatomed for years past. In nainiag Aim* 
9 Mmyhtritu^ the the Fi^fUu (M As 

DUmh^ Luoia di LammermooTf the Submits, the Aepr^ the 
Tftmaki, and the Nosm ii Figarc^ we may almost eknin to novw 
done enough, but that some oenenil opinion will be eoneOted fopna 
ns of the manner in which they were lespectively psrmsaad. 

Mr. Mapleseu, it must be a(UnitSed,liMi^ within a Mcfor spaoe 
of time, emulated his great rival in the prantice of adhering to 
the best hnown works; aitbottgh we rsadily grant thai mamm 
lovam of murio are indebted to tbs Drury Lane mtnngzr w twn 
peribmiAnoes of Beethovim’s magniiieaiit Afobb, and that the 
lovers of the highest school of purely Italian isrt axe equally 
indebted to him for the reprodiietm of Smmtamuk^ BossinlY lost 
ItoUeii opera (Venice, idS3). The now rare appeeiiuioes of AmsL 
mmuh may be traced to more than one causel-diet psehaps^to* 
the uninteresting and not over intoUigibh character of tlbo drama,, 
and next to the difficulty of finding singers— soprano, contmlto^ 
and baritone (Semiiaorisw^ and Assiif)-4 |^ to axsento 

the fioridmuaic of Hosaiiit with efi»et Bu^ if we hgie imioafsr 
Gliri^ ABKNd, iHrit Thoeihw^ 
axt»a(MraU,astttoia|n»iiQtia MadBa,! 
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The SatoTida^ Beview. 


tiglit «t l^varf Land aa th» liNiimaiii from AuWa MmmMo 
«£0«fattl0iiimp-4n a“voluiilna]r/^ 

|i% tito Kttdhiioa Oat Thiuiy ao Ikf aa w nroduWldiv iff iiih 
SM k BT tMji ia condanMid, Mr. Maplapmi has Httb more to 

IMIto^^cthaMraiilioi^ enffttadto 

w fimtigo of fttmnthiff aa a ttattor of c&nm tba aatna ^arotloi 
UD&atOEntpMK acaiou after aaaaon* tahathar old fevututHaa or 
aaariM|mttti haiipaii to alng in them, it is dhficidt to explain; 
tat mt aiuth is the case ul amatimre are atrara.^ We hare 
been hearing Norma, the Sinmnmbukif Laerteia Bm^<gia, iMoitL and 
other opena of the hind^ etrikh^ an arenge, for aome tnirty 
or forty yeaie ,past. It ie not far fiom thirty Jhum ago that the 
tablk ym made acquainted arlth the of Signor 

Vardii rrtie has ehsce be^ jpennittod to rank arith Bellini and 


JegesipoeaiMaaailatatohearandiudgeftfifftheii^ Ihn^ 
iotram, taa Veen dedied Ihetti ffadmy hire'Mr,daM 
eOBteat In daftiiH rf Aeds. to, Qyeyomiewi Ita W lh i A ^ 
named ; a newopeira V itayom% BMiuw cdtt- 

Gomes ; an Italian vareion of Autar'^e 
ikMitauifM <a» h Comnmmt (for Hadanto l^iti), and tadi not leadt^ 
the Lohcagrdi of .Wegner. Ahnat Zl €h)arm^, Imorrtng ndthiog 
ttom pmonal exj^enee^ are can say nothing, except that tt has 
heaa performed Trith aome meceaa in Italy^ and that Itidian orlldoa 
entemin very diraigcint opinions as to its m»rttM. The Dinwims dr 
kt Otmrotmo We only hope may have a tatter fate than that which 
befall its charming prMooessor, the Jhamat Noir, at the same 
theabre, some Tears ago. Mr. Gyo is mther amiudiig about 
Zohmgria, Which, aiecotaing to his announcement, Is to ho hroui^l 
out **as soon as it is pcMble to complete the rebeamls”—- 
sootier than Which it would hardly be advisable to risk it It 


adtiady 

ibedas- 


nowdfodkpleees at both housea; Add the ineviteble Mariha ot 
VL flotow, the no lem inevitable FouM of M. Gounod, the 
iMtas of Rossini, and Mosart*s Bon Oiorami, together With 
two of ^e operas of Meyerbeer, the and i^woiviA, 

Whkh (^e Mrwainr not forgotten^ con aloue now be dO'- 
{waded on, ahd we have our annual supply of ^mtio pahu- 
im edinplete. True the Figaro and I^mtto Magkt} at Morait, 
as well as Drothoven’s Fuklio, have of late boon mpking head; 
true lAso. a stray opera or two by Rossini— sav Oielh or tho Oma 
ZMra fit Would oe moekery to name Omllaumt TrU, as habi- 
tuahy pVen) — ^thanks to tho temporary whim of some cherished 
jmma domia, occasionally And a hearing; and tnie that, now 
and fheOf an attempt has been made to ac(iuaint tho English 
pUbUc with the fact that Auber — whose AfManielh, master- 
piece dlilm of its composer and his school, reduced to 
two acts, ot rather two scones, is continually iiaed as a kind 
of to fin up an evening — has composed other operas 

just as weQ suited to the Italian stiigo as i'Vo IHavoto, But 
jn tho minority of instances those adventuroiw essays have 
been abortive. The spirited attempts of Mr. Mapksou, at Her 
Miyesty’s Theatre, some time ago, to place firmly upon the Italian 
boar^ some of the classic productious of Mosnrt, Gluck, Cherubini, 
and ^eber, were attendea with far less success than might rea- 
sonably have been auticinatod. fykiginio and 11 deraglio are for- 
gotten} while JIfedsa, Ohoron, Ac., only attract during the ^uter 


** unprocodonlcd succtjss,’* and those of Wognors “ dotroctors," who 
predicted ihot the ** Music of the Future,*' as ^according to Mr.Gyo) 
^‘Wagner's coinpositioiis have bi'cu ironically f*tyled,” would 
drive all Opera sumcrihors firom the theatre, ho naturally hesitated. 
The Buoci'ss of IsohengriH, however, at Bologna aud Flurenoe, con- 
vinced the Director tliat ** tne prenentatiuu of one of Herr 
Wogneris productions should no longer be delayed." Aud so tho 
subscribers are proiiiisod Lohengrin (** probably Wagner's grandest 
work ") with three of its ** most celebraied Ooriuau interpreters 
Made. Miiriotme Brandt, Ilorr KtihlHr, and Mad Its. Emmy 
Zimmermimn^who, ^ by a curious txiiucidcnce,’’ as Thackeray 
says when Clive Newconio unox]H5cledly meets Etiiol at the house 
of Madame de Florae, happen to be engaged at the Koyid Italian 
Opera tliis very season. All wo can wish is that 
may really be given, and in such a manner as to umird 
it a chance of appreciation at its worili. At tho same lima 

we oonnot but tbiuk that, instead of Loudon following 


tho example of certain Italian towns, [.jondtiu should long ago, 
in a|)ite of Herr Wagner's detractors," whoever those luyUUc 
porsunages may chauce to be, have set the example for Bologna 


gotten} whBe iirsd^, utferm, Ac., only attract during the winter 
seaaoiL In ifiiort, without endorsing the dictum of Colley Cibber 


and Florence to imitate. By tho way, it is hardly fail* on the part 
of Mr. Gye U> ignore the fact that, not later than 1 870, Wagner’s 
opera, the Flmgemk IToUtinder, under the Italian title of iJOllamlrio 
Immatn, was juoduced at Her Majesty's OpetA, Druiy Lone, 
under tho mAimaoment of Mr. Geotge Wood, with Madlle. ilma 


that this kind of entertainment is purely sensual," to regard the under tho mAimgotnent of Mr. Geotgo 
Italian Opola proper, notwithstanding the progn^s of musical taste di Murska amf Mr. Simtley in the 
among us in other departnionts of the art, as anything mcno than sombre prodiutious of tbo auti-Wi^u 


n luxury for the upper oloasos, would be, in our opinion, to 
ignore all that underlies the surface. In the actual dearth of 
dnunstiC'Onmpttsers gifted with original mini us. tjii whom Signor 
Vefdi— mimi 4 fr dee Bomains*' as Koa^iui used familiarly I 


the taptflar singen of the hour, who, in their turn, are com- 
pdUsu to fidi h^k upon the old resourees, innsiniich as under 
the cdreamsionccs there is nothing better for thorn to do. 
8uoh a le^hy and cumbersome work os the Bomfet ofM. Thomas, 
wlmee. M^ntm is preferable to Ilamiet simply because it shotra 
less plotdiisicim conld only have lived by the Itrenth of a stngi*r 
Uko ma^e. C^flsUne mkson; while but for Madame A delliia 
the l^teraida of Bignor Campnena would mit have survived 
a single pesfomance. Vve ought, then^fore, such e^sidemtions 
borne in mind, to sympathize with the managers or our Italian 
Operas. Having nothing else to build upon, they Are more or less 
akm Id tim caprices of their leading tingm, whrfm, not murely 
in ^e Mtotkm of old'^establbhed works hot in the choice of any- 
thSi^ nnw/lhliy mo alwohttaLy forced to consult. 1\) this de- 
ptamw df mimfigers upon utogen we have been indebted for 
mrnM^^JBmmralda, Ac. ; and by this we art; mcnacf^d wHh fenihet 
InAsIttedtiim^ at Covent Garden, on aeeount of a new opera eaBed 
CMninOf aoumooed ex|irs8sly for 'Madame Patti, by&e fiince 
Oifiasfpe RomalDWski, wbidi we can only hope is not of the 
game oifflira oi AmeraMa. Wo have vivid r»$cotlectif>iii of a 
FHiMify opera, anthled CaMa, produced at Her Majksly'a 
Tliaatsto iiimit twe n iy yeara ago, with Madame Chatton Hmear 
in the Mtt tfiiinantcr, imd have ever rtnee Ak a wholesome dmad 
<tfsadhlUB|a M<]ffeovf!r,anotiiorop<«atk>m the same p^ 
hm ntnoA trted pitblic foribeanmee, is still fresh in onr xnsmory. 
JtMim wa me aware} hut Where art is ooncemed tboohu* 
nation is difficak to disebargf^ tt is Hot every Frinea, who, Uko 
Lewis Ferdinand of Prussia, as ardent a lover of everything musi- 
cal as be was a hatef of efsiyftiitig iFnaieb, had a Duaiek hr his 
intimate friend and musicai advisor. But, seriously, it reflects 
BO oedit upon the eonSiiet of cmv Italian Operas that tba 
prometoi <ff neither director makes any reference to jUh, 
tta last open of Bignar VaiM» to whom both houses fur reig 
BMy years bavs owed so madlu We carmot share with a 
4a«jtiiim a i ihy 

MAmm ef JL ntfta#, baeamm wa swandar aa mnnad Mm 
SoaMaa hr Miai cqmm^ aoit ef Mnior 

Mmf Imt Tadfi * ttumaf 

it mb A* MMMMmsB, 'to a a w ai di r gtb e 
irnmmodk Amm at CIMie, M sm 


di Murska aiuf Mr. Suiitley in tho leniiing cburuotoni. "Tlie 
sombre prediutious of tbo auti-WagticTiU^A,'' to which Mr. Oyo 
play fully refers, were thus "fulHihod" two yt-iu's before tb’o 
iiuWtof of tho Boyal Unliau Onem hful adoplud the resolutiou of 
tacoming Ilorr Wagner's J^lish champion. 

Mr. Mapiesfm only announces two novelties, iind uus of ibess is 
also an Italmn version of Aubei 's JHamnne de In (knwmne, under 
the title of Ja Vnierina^ three of the chief ciiamchyrs in wJiich are 
allotted to Mmllle. Miinnion, ^Madlle. Mnrie Uozo, and M. (.^apoui, 
who are naturnlly uuq^uHintail with the work, and familiar 
with the trnditieiial styde of rendering it. Mr. MapIvNon's other 
novelty, however, is of iargronter iDteroal, being nothing !«« tbau 
one of the universally roco^iixed inastenjiecos of Oheruhini, who 
in the ppjducod at the ThdatPij Feydeau (1800), 

showed that he could wlriiie iu»l ns easily in lyric cem<>dy as iu 
lyric tragedy. The iJeujL’ is quite equal <0 in 

both of wbicdi the celebrated Madile. 8eio, snW to bavo lost her 
voice through sini^'ing Mediae, but who m*vefti»eta« throe years 
later undernK/k the chief part in Zee Ikitx wus tits 

heroine. 'J'he opera of ('tirrubim is to ta entitled, Btavally 
enough, J due ChornuU, Among other pioinioes of Mr. Msples4>u 
is the reproductir)!) of Mignon, for Madlta Nilsson, which will 
afibrd unequivocal saUsfmaiou. 

With regard to the balance of atUaotion in the two compatiloa, 
#re do not think that onn could gniotly tiutwaigb the cithei. 
Looking to the highest features of miurAst, Mr. Oye lias got, aa 
uioe leading sopranos, Madame l^auUria Lucca, Madiuoe Adcdina Futti, 
the Madlle. Scssi, and Madlle. Carvalho ; Mr. Mapleson has got Mndlle. 
if a Tietjous, Madlle. Christine Niltisou, Madlle. Maritnon, and Mndllo. 
(ty'a Mane Itoxe. Mr. Gye has, for chief contralto, MoaUe. Bcalolii ; 
leur Ur. Miqileson has Madame TretalU-Bettini. Mr. Gyo's prinrsSpNl 
mad tenors are Signors Nicolini, Naudm, and Ik^ititii ; Mr. Muph^non's 
liidh are M. Capoub Signors Vixsani, and Fiuiceili. Mr. Uye s iKodiug 
my* baritones are SignorH Gmziaiii and Ootogni, his iHoiing biiM!H>, 
ihu« Signers littgoghufi, Ciaiupi, ond M. Faure; Mr. Muplcsoii's chichi 
Uko hi^toiies are Signors Mendioroz and Kota, hU bassi^s, Signors 
lUti- Foli^ Ibirelhii nnil Agn«)sl. Of the subordinates 'vte need only 
hie say that in Wh conipatiies they are efticieiit. Mr. Oje givt^ 
loeta latest promise of new comers ; but of these it will be time to 
the sp^ when they have aiVoribnl ua some opportuniii'^^ of judging 


Mr. Oye’s oiebasira is moeb en a par with that of W w*<wn», 
being not only nuinericiilly strong, in aceordatico with tba 
eilgmniea of so large a Aeatie, but euntaihin^r very many 
^e perfrirraers in its ranks, iinl not one more oHle tbon our 
JkM^ish vtdkniai, Mr. (larrodua, who r$tsins« his jnisition as wlmt 
late M. Habtmek was wont to dasignafe as ” chef d aUngoe* 
We ere to learn from the managerial pPfsspwHus ttat wns 
eiotaetra fr ^ •olDKnr)«ig«d to Mtd will (MiuUau. to 

WhltiiiB ili IriiA pilwhiop." ? irodottfct wtwUiwthoii^ 

#<tr>i>>t(|,wai«waod of it ***» w 

fMt jMwAootwoy^utoiti of floe diiot ViM»« 
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And Bevif^nani arc both clerer gentleroen, but thcur medaa of 
conducting bare little in common. Mr. Mapleaon’a chom it 
not BO good A8 Mr^ though hia orchestral judging by 

the rtsultSi is bettor. This may be iu a measure due to the 
unrivAlled capacity of 8b htichoel Costa, its sole responsible 
director. In any case the orchestra at Druiy^ Lana (with ML 
Sainton os ** chef (Taitaqm ’’) surpasses in efBciencyi by general 
consent, that of the other establishment. 

will be soon that the foregoing remarks ore merely preliminary 
to such oritioism as may from time to time be calloa for bv the 
various perforraancos of the season at either house. One or Mr. 
Oyo*8 now singersi Madlle. Emma Albanii has already appeared, 
and both in the Sormnmhtila and Luvia di Lammermoor created a 
marked sensation. Opinions seem to diifer as to the merits of 
this very young and promising la<ly — a French Canadian by birth. 
Our own iniproRsion is fuvourablo ; and we shall endeavour to 
give reasons tor it on a future occasion. About Modllc. Albani*8 
success with the subscribers and the public generally there can bo 
little question. 


NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 

T he complaints loudly oxpn^nsed at Northampton of the deca- 
dence of that long-established meeting must have been 
repeated with increased emphasis Inst week at Newmarket. There 
cannot bo two opinions about the fact; tlie mistake lies in 
assigning ns the cause the enforced absence of two-year-old races 
during the month of April. All the two-year-old racing in 
the world would not restore the faded glories of Northampton, 
any more than it serves to arrest the steady decay of Goodwood. 
The real truth is, that racing has changed hands. Young Eng- 
land has, f^or the present at any rate, iibaiidoned it in favour of the 
cheap and nasty aniUHoment of pigeon-shooting; and the now 
owners of race horses are for the moat part men who foci much 
more at homo at Croydon or Kingsbury than at Newmarket or 
Goodwood. Hence, ns the old meetings bare gone down, new 
ones, especially in the neighbourhood of London, have sprung 
up in most unpleasant abundance ; and, under such circumstances, 
it really appears to bo idle to ailect surprise at the failure of 
gntheringH 4>stnbliflhc(l by a totally dill'event class of sportsmen on 
totally different principles, Newmarket, so especially representa- 
tive of the old stylo of racing, was sure to bo the first to feel the 
effect of the new order of things. Matches and rich sweepstakes 
used to be the leading foalures of Newmarket races; and now 
matchmakiug is nil but extinct, and rich sweepstakes are almost 
a legend of the post. And when the few veteran sportsmen who 
^lill maintain the traditions of the old school shall have disappeared 
from the scene, as far ns wo can see, M. Lefovre, with about three 
hundred burses in training, will be loft in undisputed |)os8ession of 
Newmarket Heath. Certainly without tluit geutlemnn s support 
last week's racing would havo been unsuccessful beyond all 
precedent. 

On the first day we w'oro treated to a sight of that magnificent 
horse Sloriing, whose defeat in the 'f'wo Thousand lust vear 
must rank among the many strange surprises of the Turf. It is 
credibly iisserte(i that, after his canter over the Ilowlcy mile, 
ton thousand pounds wore (.>flbred for him and refused, AVe con- 
gratulate his owner on hia i*esolution not to port with so grand a 
specimen of the thoroughbred ; but wq hIjuU have less opinion of 
bis judgment if he allow’s him to run over the wrclchea apology 
for a racecourse at Chester, where ho will nu^t probably W 
knocked dow'u, or else beaten, like Morteiner lost year, by some 
worthless plater with a feather- w'eiffht on his back. After \yin- 
slow had won his engagomont, and Kordhaiii his first race for this 
season, Chopette essayed the l)itcb mile against Malahide, a colt 
who, on oTio occasion at least, last year showed fair form. Baron 
ItoihMchild'rt filing flUv baa not ^o\vn much, but looked in 
excellent condition, and has retained her perfect and easy action, 
that uver short courses she bids fair to be os invincible ns she was 
last season. Though she beat Malahide easily enough, she seemed 
to he going rather against the grain for the lost quarter of a mile, 
and two da \ » later, when she was asked to compass the more 
severe Uowley mile, this disinclination was much more evident 
Oh this second occoi^ion she had to meet the powerful but not 
fhlly prepared l>rvuumond. and, receiving fnim him j lbs., she 
only just managed to win ny hnlf-a-length. Two hundred yards 
morOi Olid Hrumnioud would have won cleverly; and we 
ihittk his trainer was quite right in saying that by Ascot 
hii horse would be sure to boat Chopette over a mil© course. 
IiMt autumn, over the T.Y.C., Chopette gave Drummond 
4 ' Ibi. and a lo lbs. beating; and we think we shall not be 
ahoVfIng. Wiy undue prejutUco in e.\prei!iding a belief that she 
will hot 'succeed in ostablishing her reputation as a stayer. Then 
caBW the Bienwaljj which ftilly umintained its character for ex- 
eftiag fiiillhea« while at the smne time it materially discounted 
the ebuaom of some prominent Derby candidates. The seven 
runnani wew Almoner, Xanthus, Laburnum. Alava, Traveller’s 
Joy, Depermit, end Bulfle. On paper the race appeared a foregone 
ccmdusion lor or Alm.mer, end the -,lbs, better terms 

on which the bitCP was meeting Baron Bothscbild's colt seemed 
quite insttffldeilt to Weiee the Jour lengths' beating she suauined 
in the J^iddle Kuliie made the ruiming for his stable 

eempamoni mmell^t peoe, but at the Bushes the 

Duke of Beaiiforfs in diffi^ties, ami only Ubumum 

and tbe good4obkiB|h despised, Xanlhus seemed to have a 


chance. Labanmm oame on jfuOmg doable, and in the Abii^oQ 
bottom had a elear lead; but the mstant he touched the hiu his 
pace palpably deereased, and not only did Zwthus head him, but 
Almoner also, whom Cannon had been riding vigmeously flrom the 
Bushes, mona^ to get on even tenns with the leaders, and running 
the longest up the hill won by a heed from Zanthusi Laburnum 
finishing a ne^ behind the second. The remiunder were beaten otf. 
Traveller*! Joy, indeed, bolting out of tbe course not far from ^e 
Bushes. The honours of the race rest unquestionahly w^ the 
winner, whose unflinchii^ gameness brought him once more to 
the front, after the superior stride of his two oppoDents had left 
him in a position whore defeat seemed inevitable. Almoner was 
brought out in tbe most perfect condition, and though a mere pony 
to look at, is,‘like most of the Beadsmans, distinguished for quality* 
Though ^rhaps too roady generally to listen to excuses for ocNkten 
horses, especially at Epsom, where disapnointmonts are almost in- 
evitable, wo cannot nay attention to any that have been pleaded on 
behalf of Labumur^' llo wos fit and well : he had the lead, 
kept the load, held everything oafe at the Bushes, tnd only did 
not win because he was not good enough to win. The real pusxle 
was the forward position of Xanthus, and either he must be a 
stone better than the Xanthus of 1871, or else Quin's Meisenm 
must be a long way suiierior to anything that ran in the Biennial. 
The general running of the week, especially the ooay victoiy of 
£ole if. ov8rt Albert Victor, points to this latter conclusion, but 
wo are not quite sanguine enough to endorse it without more direct 
confirmation. Wo must add that the Biennial was run at a great 
pace, and that while there can be no doubt of Laburnum’s 
speed, there is a just suspicion os to his stamina, which 
next week’s running will either disprove or decisively 
confirm. There is nothing certain in horso-racing, liowever, and 
tlie succeeding race in which the German horse, Bauemfanger^ 
WAS cosily beaten by Azalea over tbe lost three-quarters of the 
Buwley mile, was enough to satisfy some that the former could 
not stay. On the Thur.^ay, nevertnidoSH, Bauemfiinger ran a mile 
and A quarter and boat that really good mare Lady hlasham in the ' 
commonest of canters. By the way, what weight would bring 
Sterling and Azalea together ? 

Wednesday's racing we might pass over, save for the Now* 
market Hanaicap. There was something ironical in two such 
notorious rogues as Enfield and Marmora running home first and 
second, only a neck apart, while two world-famous mares, Hannah 
and Shannon, were n ^od hundred yards behind. And yet we arc 
told that this was on admirable instance of judicious handicapping. 
Lighthooso would probably have won if the boy hod been strong 
enough to hold him. As it was, he finished only a neck behind 
the leading pair. On the Thursday there was some uood rodng, 
or rather some good horses came out. First of all Albert Victor 
tried the severe ditch- iu course against Eolo 11 .^ but the well- 
trained. compact, short-legged son 01 West Australian made short 
work of his aristocratic opponent, who in the best of condition 
would not have won, but who, being short of work, was hopelessly 
licaten half a mile from homo. In his second essay over the same 
course M. Lofevre was not so fortunate, for ho haa to meet Favo- 
nius; and Havenshoe, though iu receipt of 17 lbs., was never able 
to extend tbe Derby winner. lodotHl, it was very much like a 
mceborse against a carthorse; and contrast between the 
heavy lumbering action of Havenshoe and the smooth and regular 
stride of Favonius was most striking. Baron Hothschild's horse, 
who will be a worthy antagonist to Sterling whenever the pair 
meet, made nothing of bis heavy weight, ana had hia great awk- 
ward opponent in hopeless trouble as far oiT as the turn of tho 
lands. 

Friday's racing was little better than a force. There were 
throe races on the flat, and two horses ran in the first, two in tho 
second, and three in tbe third. It was an excellent joke on the 
\vixt of tho Jockey Club to charge five shillings for the privilege 
of witnesaing this fine sport. Two racos at the other aide of the 
Ditch wound up the meeting. Eolo II. won Uio Queen's PlatO; 
over tho Hound Course in a trot, and twenty-five horses were 
60 handicapped for tbe Plate on the Now X.Y.O. that Sylla 
cx>uld not by any possibility lose. The race was over directly the 
flag frU, and Sylla cantered past tbe winning-post six lengths in 
advance of his ton opponents* We must just add that the defeat 
of Xanthus this weeh in tbe City and Sub^ban, in which ha 
carried the nice racing weight of 6 st 8 Ibs^ is not calculated to 
enh^ce tbe reputation eitluT of Almoner or Laburnum. Sneculnm 
won at the same ago with 4 lbs. more on bis hacki ana yet bn 
could only get third place in the Derby. 


REVIEWS. 


snt OEOBOB JACK80K9 DIARIES.* 


T here are few keener or more pleaMnt okeerrea than fli» 
dralomadat who known how to bo aomoUuM tton diaa a 
diplomatitt, and it waa tho fortone of Sir Qeoige Jadmn, w^ 
diatiMform Uio holkof tha wodc now edited bvjba widow; to have 
rather notdilepatmia and oventa to obaorre. Hk death aoiM tA 
or tiMro ^^aaia ago remorod one of the buiiert and ahrawdnat 
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Among the public Borvnnts who were omplojed in the g^t etrugglQ I 
of EngUnd with Napolcnoic Fraiiceu A resident in Ihirie during 
the short-lived Peace of Amiens, in llorlin during the yenra of 
PruHftian Ciieudsbip with France, he witnessed the ovorthrow of 
Jena, and personally a.^istod in the bomhardiuent of CoptMihairen, 
formed a part of >fr. Froro's embassy in s^pain nt the outbroatc of 
tbo War of Liberation, and finally accompanied the heatl-quartefs^ 
of the Allies during the campaigns of 1813 and 1 8 1 4. It is a little 
disappointing to tind no portion of his diary or corrcspondonco 
during this last part of hU career included in the present work, 
and we can only nope that they may still l>e lurking in the Ihitli 
Archives of tho hmiily, where Ute.se pi en.-jant letters scorn n^havc 
been stored. A gcHnl deal of their interest and vivacity no doubt 
springs from tho fact that the writer wan at tho outset nothing 
more than a young attacli^^ too young and inoxpericncotl to bo 
trusted by his brother, to wbi'^ne siiito no was attm^hed, w^ith any 
of the diplomatic mysteries where knowledge might have brought 
gravity aud reserve. Ilis diary in Paris is therefore altogether 
without political value, and throws little light on the complex nogo- 
tJAtions which brought about tho conclusion and speedy rupture of 
tho Peace of Amiens; but tho chat of tho voiing Kuglishiuan im fairly 
worth a volume of dospateboH. From the (irst entry in his diary 
wo SCO tho same slirowd, gonial observer, with his eyes liept well 
about bun, and an amusing dash of stdf-coiitidonce, which bliows 
itself in the rapid judgments ho pas»eM on the statosiuen iirotiiid 
him, as it showed itself aftorwimls in miuio of the more noteworthy 
incidents of his diplomatic career. Ilis sense of humour found 
ample acopo in tho Paris of the Consuhite, and in tho strungely 
iucoDgruous elements which made up its sfH'iul lil'e. Atn<»ng tho 
.traces of tho old Iloyalist world which had .so suddenly vauinhed, 
it is odd enough to find ** Madcniuiscdlo d'Kou, the famous Choxa- 
licr,’* tho (question of whoso sox roused such hot Ci)«trtx\ersi»*s 
under Louis Quinze, dining at M. OUos in 1801. t)f the 
Koyalists, however, Mr. Jach.Hon stiems to have seen littlu and 
thought leas. A visit to Versailles brought homo to him how 
torriblo and complete had been the r\iin <d' the Monarchy. The 
interior of tho palace was a mere wreck, Its gnrdtms ** indcHcri- 
bahly desolate and dirty,” “ tho fountains are choked with mud, 
end tho bronze gexis and goddesw.*s bcciii to be looking on the 
changed scene around them in comical lielpleHsm.'s.s anti de^tpair. 
Tbo figure of the grout and iiingntiicont Ivuiuh himself, Apollo, 
i«.suing from a cave with a suite of dames repiehciiting tin* 

Muses, lias been treated by the filtliy <‘tonii//c"with 1I143 mo.'*t dis- 
gusting indignity.” In the aspect of I'arisian soci<*ty, however, 
thert,' wero already signs that tho victoriouM itepnhlic was on its 
way to the same grave with the coiiqm*red Monarchy. Sonm of 
** the roughnesses of the Uevolution ” still lingered in the hahits of 
Iho men. ** I saw the otlier evening, at a reception at Miulame 
Foudid's, more than one pair of spattered bools, and a good deal of 
linen far from clean, the wearei-s being not tho iiriportaut 
personages present.” Pul tbo grace and elegance — if not the 
modesty — ot feminine costume |>ointe(l in the same ri'actionury 
direction os the increase of coi-omony and sUito in the Comt of tli «3 
First Consul. The sudden and somewhat startling attack xvliicli 
M. Michelet has lately made un the uccept^ni inipre'«sioii of Napo- 
Jeon’s personal beauty gives value to his prtrtrait as it i.** liere 
sketcbi d, at the moment of a review, by .Mr. Jackmai : — 

1 wnj* much stria-k by the I'onwnal npp«*«rnn(*e i»f lluMfi|>arto ; for tbp I 
enriraturw, and the (Ic^'ripl inns which Iht* Kagiinh injwnjmjwM ilcli/la m | 
of him, pn'jsiro one to n niit«<*r4hlc pi(fiuy ; liolldw-cyivl, 3 ellotv^ 
nKiniiril, IsaUrn jaxvcd, with a <}uan(ity of lank hau, mid a ao(M«'i,t' <.ir(,niit>iir« 
pro|>4irtion}». Hut, iiiough of Inw At.iturc-~-prrhiipft rtv<' fwt tiv*. or *nx — hi*« 
fit;uie 14 well prupvaliniiod, las features are laindHoiiir^ ci^iaplvxion rathi-r 
willrav, liaJr very d. irk, cut bhort, and without poxvder. He Im lino cvi-,,, 
full id «|>irU nn/l intcIIigciK c, u firm, •(even* irioath, indicating a ulcrii and 
iiittcxlitle will— in a word, you aee in hia countenance the rnAa(.er-iiurid ; in 
his bearing, the man bora to rule. 

It is worth notice, now that the question has been* raised ns to 
the accuracy of the Napoleonic portraits, tliat in 1 800 Mr. Jack- 
stm, after a diligent search which he had made through i*nris t(% 
gratify the curiosity of friends in England, could lind not a sttisrle 
mint that gave even a tolerably cririvct noliori ” of tho First 
LVinsurs AppearADce. “ I fancy,” ho adds, “ that there b* some- 
thing in the countenance of Konaparte that must l>e very difHcult 
to transfer to either canvas or pajior.” but the expreas mention 
of his handsome features and of tho ** hue eyes, full of spirit and 
intelligence,” eoema absolutely incompatible with tho ciiricuturo 
which has been presented to the public by M. Michelet. 

The figure who after Bonaparte rando most impieosion on Mr. 
Jackson was undoubtedly FoucbC% Whatever may have been his 
motives, Fouebd akme Hujoug the old Uepublicaus remained 
faithful to the idea of a Itepublic. **U Bonaparte himself with 
all his glory,” he exclaimed in the hearing of the young diplo- 
. jnatlst, ” wished to crown himself or any other person, he would 
be stnbbod that very day.” In a oeriain jmwer of dnmutic efiect 
be rivalled the First Consul bimseUl lie draped himaelf, so to 
say, in a mystery of terror, till every one, and especii^y the 
J^glisb visitozB, seem to have believed that half Paris waa billed 
his myrmidona Mr. Jackson was solemnly caotiooed that 
. all French teachen and vakCi acted ta bis spies, and that **he 
Jias DOW under hia direction in Paris fo^ otganiied Jacobin 
. dubs, by whose means he could put la molioo au armed meb ot 
• eight thousand men.” But if Fonebd r.;vclled in duping tbe 
world aa to hb omninreseiit police and his reserve of Jacobins, he 
was far too eod-beaoed to di^ himself; oud Mr. Jaebion most 
have smiled at his own credulity wlm, only a few yean later, he 


saw this mystixriona 3 Iau of the Mountain amk at the new 
Fauperor's bidding into a commonplace Duke of Ot^to. \\ Itii 
the renewal of tbo war Mr, •lackson was Uausferrod in bis 
brother's compauy to tbo Prussian Court, and in tbo dull atmo- 
aphoro of Borliu little opportunily was' to be fmmd for liveir 
go>sip. It lA amusing to notice now, nii the disappearauce ot 
jWace, tho hero with whoso personal grundnur the young atbusho 
iiad been mo vividly impressed i^hrinks int 4 ‘ ** that great Lilliputian, * 
aud how in the lau-r pagi's of the diary be becomes an ^ iiifattums 
Tho chief Hubjuct of discuKsion ou tho arrival of tho 
Kmlxissy at Berlin seoms tt> have Ix'ou his a.^sumptivni of the 
lm)>erial title aud his oppnxtcUing coi>^nation, .\ ru'.uoiir of tho 
day, which wo havo not soon roportcHl befiue, show.'* with what 
wondorful force the oldt*r conception of tlie Imperial diguily ntill 
retained it -4 hold ou the popular imaginalioti. ** .Among Urn 
various prtyiH-t.s wo hear of for tho nj-cMtahlishment of the 
WVsUirn Empire, the nmst rt^cent ono is that Bonaparte iutemU to 
re.store to liernianv tlie provinces lately cmied to Franco on the 
li ft bank of tho iUiiue, and to htdd them as a distinct sovereignly, 
to which the Electoral dignitv is to be anne.\ed. lie will then 
cause hnn>clf to be elei tiMl King of tho lloiniuH, awl in linnv suc- 
ceed to the Imperial crown of < icrmany.” NVhilo Berlin entcr- 
j tained itself with aniiquuiiMn dreams of thi« sort, its Court 
i iimused tho J'!ngli«li diptoniatist by its steady adheivnce to all tho 
I ccifuiuniea of tho past. Tho death of the Ijuoen-inother xvaa 
I cehdirated by a (*onit of Oondolenc<», which Mr. JaoUsi)n notes us 
j the mo.< 4 t farcical spectaclo lie ever witnojwud : — 

I All (IcKC whit Mi lliit I'ondolftii'e nivcniblisl, altoiit half-pAHt live, 

in u room ol till* {iNl.K't' --thi' hide's in black .Ntnll' mid 

vriopd 111 \ I'iU tif black gniui', of fioiii Ixvclvc to Id’li tMi ynrtU lit len^lh, 
which fell III a ilis'p d«tul»lc fold «ivci‘ tlm face. As xvn liad wmie timn (o 
wiiif, till* chat ling mid i.iui^liuig sent on glwtiillx' ; mid ths Imltci. xvho had 
nil tiiroivn Lhcir vei)^ hnek. xvco* huiiikmi^ tiiiMiiiMtlvcn xvilii ^|l^igh(ly coin 
tnciiiM nil the dioil clicct of lhcir iluwi*. 'flu' nulllary pari of tho cnuipniiy — 
x\h<i-tc red eit.i( 4 , wdiihivi'i Itlack xx'iOi^Lcoui •( and iiiexprcsnihlcs hod ccriaiiily 
a very <*dil iot |>4 juainv—cnnie in fi»v Iheti dime of titiering raillery. Hut pre- 
Kfiiily all Ihi'* hil intx' was silciieitd ; eiory laco ttMHiimc.d a uloomy axpren- 
j and the xeil*» xvcie iliasrn hfihtlly doxxni. 'flic luii;e centre doors ol Ike 
I apmiiiieiil had iteeii HUihleiilv throxvn open. Heyond tUcni xvuh u hill, hung 
I xvilli liUe.k, iitid diixliglit \\ >(■< cxi'ludoil ; llie iI.iiWiic-ah hiSii'; iiimlo hllll niofe 
1 vi«ihle lix tio* iVshfe light of two ciUidhsx, binning ut the furtiier cud of (hn 
J h.ill. miif l»y p.ih* gliiiiiiier xou tnada out th it a hguns cnvelopivl ultec 

I tli«‘ Mime niuoiiny dike fashion as the other ladiisi, xviih mtlilig there in uri 
I inni-cliair, xvith .sexernl othen» Nimidiiig around hvr. li wih Her Mitlinty 
I mid the pnneci^M-^. 'llie pnneeH ol ilio fumlly xvcie ningisl, Htmidlng, dowii 
the ddfS ol llie hall. The Imlies catered Mi^t. Miigh tile, wnlKed uluW'ly lip 
! the li.ill, niude II piofoiind eiji'biey p» the <|iiecn, mid toickiiHl on to anotln.r 
; the /;enlleineii hdloxved. Not a W'onI ixa » spoken, not 11 «octrid wii.i 

I la aid, hut llie (lull “ecloH'i of oiir let t,'* iinfi) xvo teaeh'Nl the outer nmin, 

I xvhi'di was well lighleil up, and where flm and ohattcring h/id rc- 

eoinineiiMHl XX nil gnaier inlix iix' Ihaii hefiir**. The prcparuiiun for, mid 
coiM'iuMon ot, tliDi M eiio tiinmsi NO jitnknig a contraNt to ths pio>‘OMNli>n of 
moutnt-m uloxxlx iiiMning ihroiigli the dmi. iinll o| the hliadoiv of death, an it 
xxi O', that It pioducexi a Miigitliir ctli;\'t on liioso xviio xxililc^aod it hit (ho 
lit st lime. 

Frtuii scolinfj mich as thia IVussia wa^ to bo roused by 

the tmribln Iduxv uf .lemi. Mr. Jm Kanri'a iiliiii(i(‘« xiorc now ro- 
I cogiii/Aul bv the Foreign Oilier, and ho was drspatebiul in 1H06 
on a confidoiitiai inissinji to the Coiiit of Borlin. liis position 
xvas ono of peculiar dclicury, for. while plunging into thu 
htrifo with Napoleon, Bruoma still hold aloof from tho alli- 
anco of Eiigl.iinl, and ndiiMiMl to mirrrnilcr Ilanuvnr, though its 
r»d.rijloin iiintir fiounlslnp brLxvrvn llii‘ two nulion.s iiiijMiosible. 
it WHS in an uriollicial capiu'ity, theroforc, that Mr. Jackson wna 
di-Hpalchcd to iho scene of action by Fo\, xvhoni ho saw for tho 
la^t time on rccrixing bis inslrurlious. A ludicrous iucidmit 
disLiirhed tho iiiirrvinw. Fox rnenived tho viivoy Iti hia bcdrooiu, 
vx'hilo Mrs. Fox slipped tu dtidtabilin into a closet. Imprison- 
ment, hoxvnvrr, proved loo much for her itnpalirnco, ** fur I had 
not bism long in the room when tiho lafgati, and kept up, a con- 
tinuous /wr coughing and hemming.” As this failed, how- 
ever, to obtain her libemtion, slio became at last so impationt 
tluit at tho very clone of the interview slis rapped ott the door, 
and in a piping, cetnplnining tone, ealliMi out, * Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Fox, my dear, ilm young man*n gone, I think? Can't I coirin 
out, iny dear r I’m wf very, very cold.’ ” Tbxj envoy hurried t(» 
Brunswick only in time to witness tbo rout of Jena, and to 
follow the i'righleued Com-t in its flight to Mngd^iburg. No 
more striking picture of the utter imbecility of the King and his 
MininlerM him ever bfcii drawn than in llieiuj wayridx^ jottingM of 
Mr. Joiksoii. Only the Queen retained her courage niid presence 
of mind in the general wreck, iboiigh sull'ering hi iniich as any 
one from tho humilialion of tbo Itoyal flight, and glad to occupy 
a single ri^Kmi in a hirtuhouiK), ** which one ciui hariiiy step out of 
without getting up to tbo ankles in mud.'’ Meanwhiln fortr'ss 
after fortress was surrendering to a few drogiKins, and the I^uhniiiii 
army was being driven eastward like a flock of sheep. Jiiiichcr aloft# 
remained dogg^ly unacared by the change of fortune. Mr. J iick«on 
I tclla a charming story of Napoleon’s utter failure in an attempt to 
; c«m\eTt him into an advocate of surrender and |Mface durifig a stay 
at the French head-quarten. *^Bliicber dws rnd undersUnd a 
I word of Freucli, and his orders to bis ia)n, who acted as bis inter- 
preter, were iiev?r to translate to him anything Umt Bonaparte 
i niii'ht say which bod tbe slightest allusion to a Prussian iHfnco.” 

I This almost cquoln Nelson's resolute applicatiou of the telescvpo 
to hia blind eye. 

Mr. Jackson wos forced to look helplessly on at tho Posco of 
Tilaii, wliieh dosed the great tragedy of Prujisia's oxorthrow; but, 
though indignant with Alexanotur for his alliance with Franco, 
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ho fairly points out the compulsion under which the youDj^ Em- 
peror acting. X^tter» from the inh^rior of Kuosia describe 
the iniberv and want that reign there aa beyond all conception ’* ; 
then, 04 m the Criuioou war, the itmor resources of the urtiat 
Northern State were far fn>m being equal to her outer fignting 
power; aud ^Hhe general cry is for peace.” In addition to the 
general distress, Itussiun Poland was on the verge of revolt^ and a 
conspiriu*y was brewing in the heart of the Imperial Ouui*t, ** u 
cabal in fact auch ns it wuuld be difticult to conceive the existence 
of in any country but Itussia or Turkey. The Grand Duke was 
nt the head of it, and evem went so ftir us to threaten hU brother 
by rouiinding him of his father’s fate.** Thenj can be little doubt 
that Napoleon w'ns fully aware of the .stre.HS under which Alex- 
ander acted, and that we must explain in his way his utter dis- 
regard of the JOinperor’s intercessiori*< for his J’riwHiaii ally. It 
curious U) noU) the exact himilarity of the ]>olicy of France towards 
conquered I'russia a« Kketclied out in thcHo pages by Napolf<iri 
to that of Prussia towards crtnquurcd France us explained witli 
equal rnnduur by I*riuce JJismarck. “'J’ho Prussians br»‘athe 
nothing but vengeance uguinst France,” said Donaparle to a 
Itussiaii ollicer nt I'llsit, “and dt'siro peace only as a unsans in 
tinie of executing it; hut th«‘y deceive tlsoiiiselves greatly if they 
expect h) rise again to the lieight of a great Power, for their wings 
shall now he so closely cut as to preclude all possibility of their 
ever again disturbing uh.” In his words to the King we ha\o 
only to Bubstitute i\Iet/i fur Magdeburg, and INtris for IkTlin, 
to make ihein identical with the famous jdinisc <jf the Prime 
MinisUji’: — “hittcbez que je vcii.x iibaisser la iVitsm*, et gard<T 
Mngdohoiirg pour ciitrcr quiuid je venx dans lierlin. do no 
counais que ueiix sculinioiils, la ven;;eance et la haine ; il y 
doit en uv(»ir a Tavenir une baine coulro les FniuYuis on Jhiisse; 
lunia jo la metlrai Jmrs d’etat d** nuire.” 'fbo glocuu of the 
catustrophe is liglitcned by tlie liveliness of tluj young nego- 
tiator, w'bo iiinungefi 1 <j conduct llirtatioris umlfr tho most trying 
ctrcuniAtnucea. In the dark dnys after «Jena he linds amuscnient 
ill tho privilege of ndnuKsion to her toilette wideb has been 
accorded to liitu by iluj “ grande nuiitresse,” >Madiuuc de \'{»sh, with 
whose nmplo charms Sir Uolaut Wilson Hcenis to havt* been 
dooply smitten. “ It is droll enough to see her under the Lauds 
of Bar friaeiir while she in laughing ami flirtillg^’' Tho l>euufy of 
her Royal mistresr imule a yi‘t stronger iiupresj.ioii, and one of the 
greatest luicrillceH tho young envoy ever miuie to Ids feelings of 
loyalty WAH ill dutifully recognizing a likeness to Ins “Queen of 
llearts” in the Immely feiituiva of her aunt, t^ueon ("harlotte. 
Some of his nlcnsautest hours arc spent in helping Her Prussian 
M«\jo»ty with her ladieB to make lint for iIkj wounded. “ I f* ar, 
however, that the smiles of the Jloyal beauty sliinulute the ejlorl.s 
of most of her employes much more than do the suileriiigH of 
tho poor fellows w'hoso wounds sho wouhl bind up and whoso 
wants slit) is so Aii.vious to do all in her power to supply.” From 
those pleasant omployiueuts he w'us soon rocallod to lake pari 
in the expedition againat (’oponliagcn, ia which Ids brother 
figured os iiritish Envoy, and ol tho buoccsh of which ho was tho 
first to bring noyvs to Kughind. His sketch of the bombardment I 
and conflagration of the town can hardly now be i-ead without a ' 
ahuddering pity ; — 

Tliti city wns un ftro in throe places, I never saw, imr enti well «‘une«ive, 
a more awful, ytt mngnitleeiit spv’':tJielo. It wae llio iH'ginning of the bom- 
bardintuit M/urtmi VVe Nuwaiul hoard it going on until daylight, a.i wn lay 
ill our cotii ; and lu the work of doatruotion |>rue(M'dod, 1 i'aiiiuu dcHiTilNi (o 
you the appalling etlecl It had on me. t)ur enhin wu^ illuiniu.ited with an 
inteinarly red glow, then sinhlenly wrapped in deep gloom, as the llame^ kwc • 
and foil, while theve.ssi'1 quivered mul every plauk in licr waa .<)liaken by * 
the loud reverberation of ibo eanuun. 

• « • • • 

Tu the afternoon tho firing begun again with greater fury tlinu over, and 
for two or throe lumr* there was a tifuieinlims hl.ue. The vvunl was hmh ; 
tho tlamoo spread rapidly, and towanla night vividly illnnuned the hoiizon, 
ao that at tho distuuee ol live inilas tY\>iu tho city we eould ao<' each other on 
tho quart(M'-dock ait if il had been broad daylight, and ititu th; i-ity in the 
same manner ; tli« intervening ships running very |»ietnif's,|ue objeets. 

‘ til ■ 


seems fur the most part to have been carelblly done. Bonaparte ia 
not likely to have aadressed a “ Senatna Consaltem ” to therrenoh 
Senate, nor the Abbd Si^y^ to have leceiyed “ the appointment 
of Member of tho Sdoat Consorrateur.” Nor, Mmeml^nBg the 
date of the Treaty of Campo Formio, six roan before, do we ii^er- 
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ihi^ time to complete the arrangement.” 


Admiral Ganiblor had onlnsHl tho SuHi/ to be in r«Mir|inc<v. tor nit', and I 
proocoded on my voyage thu aaine night, liro I li’ft, the tiro h ul iucreasod 
to A pr<slij|nuii.<i' huj^dit, the principal church was m thniii-s:, looking like a 

J iyruiuid of bro, and tho I.wi 1 aaw aiui heard of the ili-iatcti city w'as tlic 
illling'in of t)ie Hieopln with a trviiiciuioua crash, and the duunt loud 
liurraliB it oreaaioned along our line. 

It is not often, however, that Mr. Jackson rises to a tragical 
touc. lie is happier in tho slirewd oliacrvatioiKs on meu mui 
innnners which till the paffos of his Sponisli J >iarr, und in his 
piqtiaut Hkelcbes of Mr, Frere and Lady IloUaml. A vein 
of caution, which doopous as ho grows older, tonipers his 
ciiiiciaiua on tho noniuous uiul Mvolous noblemou who were con- 
etiiutly empluyed i)y ino Foreign Oflico to undo all that Ivad been 
efleoUKl by sUrowder hut less aristix^raiic envoys of the sUtup of 
tho Jacksons. ^ 'rho same caution perhaps necessitated his reti- 
cenoe about l^glisli politics. The two brothers seem to have 
atmtHl At being simply public servants, ami to ha\o kept aloof as 
for AS noselblo from the party ties of their day. Of Pitt wu only 
leirn Inat the lust book ho read was a novel, and that 7Vir AWcw 
Ikmink was in wonderful request ufWr his death. The 
motW of the two diplomatisu mual be re>pou:»iblo for a wonder^ 
fill story of Erokilia'a grief at hU wife’s doaib, oud of the Bishup 
of Loucioti’s refusal io conMcrate his gardou, where the new Lora 
Chancellor wished to bury her. But caution and reticence on 
this side of the Channel ore more than atoned for by the livoly 
peeps of men and things on tho oilier side which we gain froiu 
theao diaries. ^Ve note one or two alipe in tho editing; which 


MR. AND MRS FAVVCirTPS ESSAYa* 

T in*' volume before u.s is due to the combined efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fawcett. The general nature of its contents will 
j jirobiibly bo anticipated by mo.st of our readers, to whom the 
: nuiiiCM of the writers are familiar. Mr. Fawcett discusses various 
j (pit »tions connected with pau]if>rlsni, and explainti what ia in his 
I view tho right thing to be done with the House of Lords. Mn. 
j Fiiwc^at dilates on tho vnriou.s wrongs of women, and moreover 
I seta forth, with the zeal of a thoroughgoing disciple, tho merits 
j of Mr. iiare’s scheme of rcpn'tu ntatioii. We may say briefly 
I that she Iuih certainly added Hireugth to one favourite argument 
j of the supporters of female franchiiic. She can write clearly and 
I argu<‘ logically; and although wo shall pruBcutiy have tu point 
• out ccrtiim defects, ns they appear to us, in her mme of reasoning, 
j we have nothing to aav Against the stylo and temper of her 
j pcrfonnaiice. lVrhAp.>4 both Mr. Hud Mrs. Fawcett are a little 
too curtain of their own infnllibility, and too much convinced 
that the very last word upon political and philosophical 
questions has boon said by Mr. Mill and Mr. llcrijort .Spencer. 
A 1 ‘crtaiii conlident dogniiilistn is characteristic of the Kadical 
school, to wliich both writers belong, and lludr opponents will 
bo apt to think that it is duo rather to intullcciiiiil narrow- 
ness than tu their having coiupletely exhausted all possible 
ubjectiouB tfi their theories. It ia wonderful how diiiiplo all 
(|uustionH become when you have unhesitatingly accepted tho 
platform of an cxtruino party. 

Mr. Fawcett is a Fhuiiaui* of the Pharisees, u Iladicnl of the 
purest watiT, incapable of tlinching from tho widest pokssible 
up}iUentioii of the true creed. Thf‘rc are indeed some topics upon 
which his nutiiority is optui to a certain ainouut of suspicion. 
Wo do not now speak of liis political n- tion, which is not to our 
present purpose; but of hi.s divergence in theory from some of tho 
advanced nieml/tu’s of hi.s school, lie oci’iipius tow'urds them a posi- 
tion miaiogous to that which tho Old Catholics maintain in regard 
to the I'ltruuioutaiie party. Ills, bo he uiiuntuin.s, is the geuuino 
old Uadical croed ; and somo who boast of being nioro thorough- 
piiiig" than hiiUHolf are really straying from the true path. 
Though wc cnuiiot decide which K tile geiiuiiio article, wo may 
admit that il is highly to Mr. Fawcott's credit that ho proservas 
an indepondenro wliicli in by no means too common muougst any 
section of politicians ; and the opening essays of tho volumu urc in- 
teresting as incidentally giving his explnimtion of the main causo 
of the contrast. The suntiiiicnt to whicii Mr. Fawcett adheres, and 
ivhich, as ho thinks, has become far too iiiipopiilar with modem 
iUdicals, is an extreme jenlousy of Ciovemmeut intertbrenco. He 
decliucs to lay dow n any general principle on tho subject, and 
appears to think that it is possible U> apply what is called tho 
Imswz'faire doctrine too unreservedly. Indued, if wo undor- 
btaud him rightly, he holds it to be impoasiblu to lay down 
any general criterion whatever of the propriety of State intorvea- 
tiun. Dut, whilst thcoroticully maintaining a neutral attitude, he 
is practically oppus(^d to almost all the rocentmoveiuents in favour 
of extending ihu sphero of Government action, lie objects, with 
honouniblo indc})i>udcnco of spirit, to the various schemes for en- 
forcing temperuuco bv law; he protests against the attempt to 
regulate the hours of labour, and to tbo other methods by which, 
with more or leas disguise, it is sought to lix wages by direct legia- 
'lation. Ou these and miuiy other matters ho speaks atrongly and 
i reasouubly ; and Mrs. Fawcett whoso opinions ou this point appear 
I to be coinoideut with those of her husband, writes an essay in the 
I Miuiu spirit to denounce thcphmof providing gnituitous education. 

I The stinin of argument stnKes us as at times a little exaggorated, 

; aud luoru frequently as rather imri'ow. Undoubtedly it is a 
! bonoiis objection to any system such as that of free education 
; that it tends to weaken the sense of responsibility of parenta 
• for their children; but tho considerutiou is only one amongst 
j uiHTiy; and one bocotnos after a time a little wearied of the 
j iipplicHlion to every social question of the one test — Will it or will 
it not tend to “ discourage providence with regard to marriages ? 
j Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett seem to regard the teudent^ to indiscriim- 
nate nuiltiplicatiou of tbo population with a kind of nervous irri- 
I lability ; it is in their opinion an evil so enonnous that all othera 
I sink by its aide into insignificanco ; and the main remedy for it 
is that Government should do nothing, and leave people to 
the natural consequence of their own recklessness. Although it 
seems to us that the constant insisting upon this doctrina impli^ 
a rather inadequate standard of judgment; we agree that it uwi 
important one to keep before the pS>lic mind ; and the more un* 
welcome it is to the average British constitoent, the move evedit 
is due to the msmber who seeks to impress it apoo him. TUs^ . 

* AWapi «mI /40tir^ o» and PtMHoal Smbketa. By It IbmtS 
and ttlmesfit Qanett FairceU. tomkm : ifocmillaB & Ca* 
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lioweveiv u odIt one applicntioii of that jetilouay of the aciiou 
®f the State which Mr. Fawcett aharee with tiio oldor 
of political economists. He eees with regret their manxftjid 
badralidiogia in various dircedona ; and he attributes thia grow- 
ing tniiK^luef, M> far as we can undenstaud him, Ut the inocula- 
tion of JblBgliah workmen with foreign ideits. Our artiaaua, he 
ATo being infected with olarming Sia'isliat theories to 
which sanction bos been imthiokingiy given oven by Coiietsn'atire 
atatcsmuo. We coufei^ that we aro not quite aaltarie<l with this 
account of a movement of thought whicli appcani to us to have 
wider eAuae. 9 . There has long been an iucn^asiug reaction ngutust 
that conception of the State which would reduce it to be mi^ruly 
a lUAchiueiy for the suppression of tbiovo.s and DiiirdLivrfl. And, 
to dwt'H upon no other cau.$o, the growing cenlruli/ation of society 
is naturally favourable .to a gn'wtb in the activity of (5ovi*ni- 
Uieut The social organisin, as Mr. Herbert Spencer call^ it, ia 
far more compimt than it has over betm befur<' ; and the remv>tcst 
parts of the aystoni are brought into fas‘ more iuLimiite conncx^ioii 
wiUt the oeulre. Such a process cannot take place without giving 
greater energy to the central (jovernineiit and pi-eaenLing Hticmger 
induceineiiU to turn iU influence to account iu a variety of 
waya \VJmt used, for example, to be u loc*il quarrel between a 
few masters and men iu a iMirticular di«;tiict, now' tends to beemne 
n war between two hocial fitmta ; tho nation is interested, and 
national modes of interference aro invoked on both sides. Tlio 
samo tendencicA might bo traced out in innumerable other direc- 
tions; everywboro a number of distinct centrea of force have 
coalesced and, as it wore, become iiutionalizod ; and uiuler sucli 
circumstances, it is likely enough that the deiimrid for Slalo 
interfTonce will rather grow than diminish. ^VhHl is really 
to be desired isAbat tlie State shiiuld iiilerfoie on well-considered 
principles, and Sliould pay duo regard to individual liberty. At 

{ ireacut there is too often a mixturu of tyranny and undue ru- 
(ucution, and a blundering attempt to roniuvo an uvil by a direct 
law without taking the trouble to examine into its probable 
operation. Mr. Fawcett's protests may dogi»od sin-vice in restrain- 
ing Ibe precipitate applicatiuu of hasty remedies, and he very ably 
exposes wjmo of their natural couaequences. That ho will arrest 
the tendoncY to ceutrnlixaliou wo do not in the least believe, but 
ho may help to disperse many unfounded anticipations and U) 
discourage a good deal of exceedingly luiscbiovous political 
quackery. 

One mciisure which be ardently advocates, but which is priiici- 
ctpolly treated by Mrs. bawcfitt m the volume before^ us, might 
possibly do more to encourage the evil he deiiouuces than all his 
eloquence would do to iuqiedo it. Mrs. Fawcett thinks it grossly 
wrung Olid inconsistent in any Liberal to object to the feiiialo 
franenisti because it might possibly lead to Coiii'enative legisla- 
tion. This deiwnds, m it secins to m<, upon whether you consider 
voting powi^r as h ineuus or an end. Ilut, however that may be, 
we certainly imagine that nothing could loud to increase 
the sphere of Oovemment action so decisively ns tho con- 
cession of the Bufl'rago to women. They would cure ver^' little, 
wo suspect, for the* Iheoreticjil scruples which move Mrs. bawcett, 
and w'ould be ready to Bupptjrt State oducatioii, State emigration, 
State fiupptosBion of drunkenness, and every olbi'r dewice for 
niokiug everybody comfortable and happy by Act of Parliament. 
Femiiime impulsiveneiw and oulhu^hiain would, if wo may trust 
OUT present experience, be awkward ijigrcdicnis in b« encountered 
by CiKil-headcd political iKonomisls. Of course Mrs. Fawcclt*will 
reply tJiat wc are wnnig in oar apjireriutiou of the feminine ctia- 
recter ; that, even if we an* right, political educutioii will speinlily 
cure these defects; and that, right or wrong, ju^tico must have 

f recedence of everything. It is indoc<l possible, luid Mrs. 

'awcctl accepts the* conclui«iou CiunpUccntly, that the result of 
yielding tho frnnehise to women might bo tho repudiation of all 
the other ]>oli1ical principles which Mrs. Fawcett most values. 
The woman of tho present is certainlv Conservative in most 
matters, and it is rather odd to contemplate the possible state of 
mind of our enthusiastic Ixodicols if they should find that they 
had, politically spoakiu^^, cut their own tliroats by ad- 
herence to abstract principles. A more liberal administration 
of the l*oor-law would, lor example, in Mr. Fawcett’s opiiik.u, 
utterly ruin the self-n*spect and indemmdence of tho natkixi ; but 
a more liberal aduiinistmtloo of the IVjr-law is certainly not au 
improbable result of the admission of women to the Irenchise, 
-which is supposed to bo a kind *of panacea for all political 
evil*. On his own showing, then, it would seem that we are 
making a jump in the dark, and that the very remedy w'bicb be 
most strongly advocates may lead to the very evils which ho most 
strongly deprecates. It U not our business to solve this puxzUs ; 
littt we might perbam suggest both to Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett 
they, like moat of their school, attach exagg^ted inreortanoe to 
mere questions of political machinery. Mrs. Fawcett, for example, 
tells H pathetic st^ of three woU-known Libend members of 
Forlinincnt who l^ly sat up till four in the moniing disousung 
the future of their party. The discustdon resulted in a oonfession 
that Jj^heu the Lend Bill (it docs not appear what Land BiU^ and 
the Bid were passftd, their occu|i|alion would be gone. 

Mrs. Fawcett reiy prepay ridicules the sin^Uur iimitatira ^ 
thdir ideas; and yet there is some meanhog in it ; for wbeaem a 
dssmiefeive is to be replsoed by a constnietiTe poliCT, it must be 
the old-*foritioiM Liberal pofiey will be in dillBiml>- 
tisa. Mn. Fawcett, however, pmeeds to give her own pm- 
gmasse; and U seems that she belieffa that everygoodibiJigs^ 
M by adopting Mr. Harems scheme of voting. That 


might possibly be an ituprovement laeomo reflfeots on the present f 
it might rcuuive tkime obvious inequalities, and poi^bly nuike il 
easior for a fow distiitguinihed persons to retain ssats iu Fiirliaxiieiit. 
But wo ctmfoss that have always thoufi^t it one of the moat 
singular illustrations of Urn iiicaimcitv fot |Hditioal imagioation 
nomotitm^s exhibit'd by philiMiqdiifjTN, tliai auy rational poraon, and 
much moro any really ablo thinker, siiould over have persuaded 
hiuiKalf that by such a more shuillitig of the cards the whole 
world of politics should bo ivgoiioraUHl. Mro. Faweott fanoies 
that corruption would diaappoar. Wo do not say that it would 
bo inereasod, though certaiuly il would bo more oouvouient ia 
soiiio riHtpocta to bribe people wlieroover you have g gisal chance 
than lo bo foivod to bnlx> them in a partioulnr pbvee under the 
eyas of familiar ailveivAiiot*. But, givou pcojilo wanting to buy 
p^wor and p*;oplo wanting to sell il, tliu notion llmt any ahifiing 
of thu inoro uicchHuisin ahould at once make tboiii pum, or, not 
making them pure, should render them incapablo oi' (N)ming to 
terms, is to u» tin* wildest of dronms. Thitt is tho charaotoristic 
wookness of our pit'seiit rare of doctrinaires, but it would bo un- 
fair not to observe that in the pn*mmt \oluino it is counterbalanced 
by much shrewd bciiou mid uppropiiute urgumeut. 


GOVKRS INDIAN FOLK-SONGS.* 

A ny one who will Uilu* the trouble to collect tlio gmiuine 
folk-songs of that part of India about which Mr. Uuver 
w-riloa, to edit th<*m rtirofolly, and to tranelato them faithfully, 
will confor u great obligation on many clAHSes of scholurti. Mr. 
Clover doe.s not profoss to have undertaken so serious a task 
iiH this. Hu has in>i attempted by any meuns fully to reap tho 
rich harvest of )K>piihir poetry of whicli Southern India cun boast; 
be htis only plucked hero and thero a few of its fruiix, end now 
oifoi-H them to view as samples ” of tho crop. He olaiuiM, how- 
ever, the merit of having taken piijns to seeun* good spooiiuons of 
the popular poetry “ of each family of th*‘ great llnividuiii nation 
— ot having given “the )d*‘aK;int labour of years ” to tin ir mfdectioii 
ill the pliiiuB Nvhere dwell the I'amil niul 'J'llugii pi oples; on thu 
Mysore plateau, tho home of (kmaroo : aim>ng the InlU and val- 
leys of the Neilgherrics and Western (JhaiilH, sheltering the stal- 
wart tribes (d Ckiorg imd the hiiuiblu JlaAiiigiiH of Oolai-.nmuml : 
along the nnivow strip of lo\v-l)irig coast Ihal- parts the sea from 
tbe Western (j hunts and giv(\s a borne to tho Malayalim tongue. 
That tho poems which Mr. (lover cifos aro of consideriddu inturest 
no rtmder i.s likely to deny ; but how for many of them merit tho 
special dosignntion which he 1ms given to thoin is a qiiesLion on 
which he and his eiities will probably be nt variance, Few of tbesi' 
are likelv to consider that didactic pooms cr>inpose«l by asectie.philo- 
sopheru jjavi* tuon.* claim to be styled “ folk-songs than have tho 
plays of which Mr. Clover nlinost ne(*<Uel^sly remarks that they are 
** ao dreadfully long, requiring seieral days for their represonlation, 
that they caniiot possibly bo brought within thu class of aonj^/^ 
There will doubtleas be specialists iiniung his critics also vvho 
will find fault with Mr. Hovor's Ireatment of his subjoi:!. Befuto 
taking hoive <d' his Iniok wo shall iiiuiitioii a few of the obj<>otiona 
which they inoy raiiHj. But w'o will first take a glance at ita lamtanta 
from the point (*f view of the general reoiisr, to whom it may bn 
isicoliimondoil aa u w*ork likely to luiti^^ate the au]ierrilious con- 
teiujit with which Ikiglishiium are too apt to regard their dusky 
fellow-subjects in what they are pleased bi (X>xiaIdor the barbaric 
Fast. 

Tho descriptiou w-hicli is given of ibo aingeia who wandar 
with their ]Msdic warea from village to \illagu la vary in- 
t**reHting, vcralliug a^t it docs tho accounU of tho rhn])6odUta 
and oth'.r minstrels who us«:d to load a roving life in more 
Western cliiiiea, and whoa** doscendauts atill moke their voices 
heard, though with fiMt foiling strength, in the loss civili;iu*d of 
Kuropeaii lands. It is plefisniit to one pt*nt within a populous 
aity trum which nati^maf undodifoi have uum boon driven by tho 
dill of the hurdv-gurdy, tbo banjo, and the Uormau band, to read 
of tho quiet InJiaii village into whieb tho travelling smger *;nt4*n« 
in the cool of the evening, bent upon earning his board and 
lodging by his voice. There, in Mr. Gover’a aketch, we »e** tbe 
miiiatrel sitting within the porch of the jwgodn, his simple 
musical instrument in his hand, bis hu^o begging shell at his foet. 
On their roturu from the fields the villngers, wonry with their 
laboura, anxious for aome sohirr excitemmit,*' throng to henT him, 
and soon the ground in front of the temple U occupied \ry 
ffToupa of eagerly listening men, women, and children. He ht*gins 
by tome religious invocation, and then |iasses b> shurt songs, each 
ot which has a chorun attAcln^d to it. Whim a song is fomiUar 
to the audience, before tbe bard hna iinisbed tho long-drawn-out 
note with which be ends hU verae, tho villagora have taken up 
their part, and the loud cborua awdla on tho evening breozr.’’ I’lie 
singing goes on. interrupted from time to time by the circuit of 
tbe bcgging-aheil, into which a shower of pice la p*)ured, until 
darkneaa cloaca in. Then the listeners diapenn*, and tlio minstrel 
goes home to supper with the headman of the village. 

Moat of them aingera belong, we aro told, t<» the anomaloua 
class called n^uoan, tbs sons of doxicing-girls ** ; and, tut nun 
who know nothing of their fathers, they can claim /i'> caau*. 
Maojt of the inembeiB of this class enroll tbernaolvea in the rrnika 
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Ilf the ** (levotcei) named dasas^ or slaves to the Deity/* who biml 
themselves by a vow of poverty, and wander about the country 
beg^fing and singing. Of a livelihood they are always sure^ for 
none da/o to despise the ** slave of Ood/’ and he must be invited, 
listonad to, and rewarded at weddings and feasts, at fasts and 
funerals, nt sowing and harvest, at full moon and sankratUi (the 
pasMng of the eouator as the aun changes its tropic).** The songs 
they sing naturally differ in various parts of the country. In some 

S luces, what Mr. Gover considers the original popular poetiy has 
isappeared; in others it still flourishes. The Hill tribf^, for 
instance, ** have songs for every event in life. They cut the first 
sbeavoR of hKrvest to ii song. They come into life, are married, 
and die to the music of some chant, song, or requiem.*’ Among 
the Iladagos of the Noilghcrry Hills, according to Mr. Oover, 
dance nnefsong while awny the moonlight nights, during which 
the helntod traveller will often hear the distant chanty the 
•loud and sudden chorus, and then again the floating strain of 
the single singer/* bearing witness that round some mossy atone 
0 group of villagers is listening to and joining in the Rong of some 
.wandering bard. Among the most remarkable of ^o songs 

g iven by Mr. Gover a dirge which ifl HUtig by the Iladagas 
efon* II corpse is burnt. After a wild dnneo has been executed, 
in wliioli the performeva arc supnosed to be accompanying the i 
parted Houl in ita rapid flight to the feet of God,” and the dead 
men’s relations have walked in solemu procession around his 
remains, a buffalo-calf, which has been carefully selected for the 
jmrpo.'^e, is brought within tlio circle of mourners, one of whom 
lays his hand upon its head, and begins chiuitiiig the dirge, which 
cun tains a general confession of sin. The singer begins by assuin- 
ing that thu deccnseil has conirnittod nil possible sins, which aro 
auppoHod to amount to thirteen hundred in numhijr. Then ho 
enters into details, crying, for instance, “ Ho kilhid the crawling 
snnke ; it is a sin.’* After him the hystiinders repeat in chorus, 
It ivS n sin,” and as thiy sliout the cli’ief performer lays his hand 
upon the calf, to which the sin iHsuppu.sod to bo transferred. After 
the wholo catalogue of sins has been gone through, ** then, still in 
eolemn silence, the calf is let loo.se. lake the .fewisli scapegoat, 
it may luivor ho used for socular work. It is sacred, bearing till 
dentil the sin.s of n human being.” 

Wo aro glad tf» learn from Mr. (lover’s bonk that (he Hov. F. 
Mot/, has filled two large folio voluinos with his collection of 
Jladngn poetry, onu which, it is to bo hoped, will not long ho 
allowed to remain uupubUshed. 'Fho Madras Government also 
“ luw authorised the Commissioner of the Neilgherries, .1. W. 
Brei'ks, Fsq., to make nn exhaustive examination of tho history, 
religion, customs, ond anliquilies of tho Neilgherry tribes,” so that 
much fuller information than haa hitherto been available about a 
most intereating people may before long bo expected. 

With tho exception of the ^^scapo-calf ” dirge of tho Tladagos, 
t>y far tho most interesting of tho songs quoted by Mr. (lover 
fire iJio work of CanHro.ic fxtets. Some of them have already 
been made known to the scientific world by Dr. Mogling, in two 
*6ZCo]lent articles headed Linder kanaroAiseher Sanger,” which 
appeared in tho fourloenth and eighteenth volumes of the 
ZeUiohnft. (/rr iletttAchvn Morfjrniimtlm'hcn ami whicli 

give tho original text of twenty-four songs, together with a German 
•version. They aro for the most part not so much t-onga, in our 
aonao of tho word, os philosophic speculathnia ; tho morali/iiigs of a 
iteacher wdio takes a very gloomy view of life, and is always 
calling attention to the fact that it is encompassed by sorrows and 
iealously watched by dratli. It is dilUeult to imagine anything 
Icwi like tho song that lightens toil than tho jeremiad commencing 

Oh ! Avliat is food to me ! l>enth sUnd-i bo near 1 
Moni, noon, and night his angrln rlono app^'iir. 

Ill one sliort day th«y snstclmi, ii.s past they ran, 

My t'rlcud, ray tlic, the young, the grcy-hairtHl man. 

Tlii'ir wealth doth stay Lirluiid, ulthnugh so dear. 

There Is no Joy for m«, niy llIV is drear. 

Choraa.«How near is divitli ! Merry he eminot hring. « 

'J’hen, oh, my heart, rriiac Vrom the woild and ding 
With all thy power to tender l.HkHhiiii'a king. 

And it might well puzzlo the reader to understand how such a 
lameutatiou could have attained to popularity, wore be not told, 
by Dr. Mdgling, that it was composed in all probability by an 
ascetic of great fame — the renowned hymn-writer I’urandara, 
who, from h<*ing a miser, with his whole heart set upon the acqui- 
sition of wealth, was converted into a poverty-loving ** servant of 
God ’* by a miracle in which his wife’s nose-ring played a promi- 
nent part. There is nothing wonderful in tho fact that such 
moralistvs as ho, after long moditatious on the inetrable gi'oatness 
of tho (Creator and tho contemptible littleue.M6 of tho creature, on 
the brevity of human life and the howildcritig immensurability of 
• divine existonco, bhould come to the conclusion that 
Out life in but s iM»a of sorrow. 

This foiufs, that goes, ths ol«l, old way; 

^•oJoy will l:i'«L bcvimd to-morrotv, 

I'.Vii gTu 1 iind puin— they will not stay ; 
or Aould exclaim : — 


Unmt Lord, my l>oyi!.h years won* on« long pain, 
Although they svvmod to |>ttw in plav. For nhiy 
la nought but pain, in that it bring* dUlain 
Of Gua and holy things. 


Btti it is alrongo that rustics, wearied bv a long day’s work m the 
Mdi^ should turn for xelaxalion, not to say ainusemcjit, to what 
tre fiiUj hymns of an unusually lugubrious nature. Perhaps, 


however, they may }>e like the Russian peasants, who often dance 
with perfect cheoifulnm to the accompaniment of a song which 
breathes the accents of inconsolable woo. 

(3f the spocimeus of Tamil poetry given by Mr. Gover, the 
greater part deserve to be called folk-songs still less than the 
Cariarcse hymns already mentioned. But as illustrations of the 
teaching of the great religious leaders of old times, too high a 
value cannot well bo set upon such poems os that beginning 

God i* the one great all. Can auch aa He, 

Ktemal Being, nee our praiM or prayer 
In outward ann ? if thou wouldnt wnrahlp Him, 

Lift up thy heart— in spirit aerve thy God ; 

or the stanzas on the ** Unity of Ood,’* the first of which Is— 

Into the boBom of tho one great *ea 

Flow HtrcAiUK that coino from hill* on every aide. 

Their nanifa aro variou* an their springa. 

And thus in every land do luon bow dowm 
To one great God, though known by many naniea. 

'I'ltis mighty Being wo would worship now. 

The Lidiour Songs ’* which follow these mve utterances aro 
more untitled to the designation which ^Ir. Gover has given 
them. AVe can scarcely say us much for the Malayalam poema 
about various Brahmanic doiticR, or the Telugu hymns commencing 

What anlnmU ye an* who worship Mtones, 

And rare not fur the ticsl that uwdbi within! 

JIuw ran a atone excel the living thing 
That prai.-^' intone* ? 

Or, 

To pray and jmtvo yet not be pure, 

In dirty put to place good food. 

To wuiHhip (f(Nl while sin* endure. 

Can liuviT turn to goml. • 

As for the specinionfl from the (’iinil, thoro can be no pretence 
for calliug them “ Folk-Soug-s” hut they are well deserving of a 
place in a sketch of Indian religious teaching and sentiment. It 
IS in tho light of sucli n !»ketch that wo prefer to look upon Mr. 
Govor's hook, and as such we recomnieud it ns being likely to 
dispel some of the most prevalent of iCngUsli delusions about India. 
Gf tho remarks purporting to he scientific inndo by Mr. Gover, the 
less said the better. But we must express our umpialified dis- 
approbation of *l)is jaunty and aelf-confidont method of dealing 
with philological pri»blems. All tho CTcat scholars who have 
discussed the question of the Dravklian languages, and have conin 
to tho conclusion that they do not holong to tho Aryan family, 
are contemptuously dismissed by Mr. Gover with the assertion 
that they are utterly in tho wrong. He informs us that ^‘tho 
Dravidian nations have preserved with singular purity tho vocabu- 
lary they brouglit with them ” from, we siipposo, the original homo 
of our own remote aneoatnrs in Contral Asia. But tho only pieco 
of evidence which he vouchsafes in proof of tluASweiqnng a8.sertion 
ia tho fact that the groater portion of the Dravidian words which 
were grouped ns “Scythian’* by Dr. Caldwell “are included in 
Fick’s Inaofjermamucfte (inoiduprachr as Aryan r«>otA.” Wo do 
not attach much imixirtanco to i)r. Caldwells “ Sevthian ’* theory, 
but wo wish wo could rerogui/.o in Mr. Govor's unhesitating 
uttoranoe.s a litUu of tho caution employed and tho difiidence ox- 
pre.saod by tho learned author of the Compurntiw Grammm' of the 
Dravidian Lant/uaffvs. Had Mr, (iover posseased any sliaro of it, 
he would scarcely have given so much prominence to the extra- 
ordinary philological operation which lie performs in bis introduc- 
tion upon the unfortunate word /Vy, a devil. 


llLrNrS KKY TO CHURCH HISTORY,* 

T HIS small volume seems to bo one of a oei’ies, of which wo do 
not lemember to have seen any of tho other members. But 
the list contains a Ac// to Otc knowledge of Church Jlietory 
which is also “ edited ” by Mr. Blunt, and a Kty to the 
Knowledge ond Vfe of the Holg Bible ^ which seems to bo not only 
edited by Mr. Blunt, but to 1 m his own composition. Of these 
the ” Key to tho Bible ” — to give it what in Tarlinnientary lan- 
guage is called a “ short title ” — will, according to tho Chrieal 
i/cmnifi/, be “ extensively circulated in Church /iimi/ies,’* while, as 
the “ Key to Ancient” Church History” is pronounced by tho 
Rock to be a ** very terse and reliuhle collection,** it may perhaps 
find iu way into Gospel families also. We have been trying to 
guess what would bo the fceliu|p) of any man able to rei^ and 
write on finding that what be had written or edited was pro- 
nounced reliable” by the Rock. Wo con only guess that a 
slight approach to the shock might be found in our own feelings 
some time back, when we were asked to give something to a 
library at Chicago on groundR of racUd sympathy.** To us indeed 
the painful thing would be to bo called ^ reliable ” at alL whether 
by the Rock or by the Church Timee: but for Mr. Blunt 
to be called anytbiog which is meant for praise at the 
hands of the Rock mu^t be still more pafnful on other 
grounds. AVe do not indeed know what may be meant^ben 
It ie said that the Key '* before us was edited *’ by Mr. filunt. 
That word may in itsulr mean anything, from the editor writing 
the book bimsuir, to hie writing a preuce to a book w^b be baa 
not read. As the ‘‘'Key *' has no preface, St is at least dear Umt it 
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cannot be need in ihia lo9t eenee. We may howerer suppose that 
it implies some kind of genem) approval on the part of Air. Blunt 
Now to Mr. Blunt, if he is at all res^neible Ibr his ** Key,** one would 
think that the praises of the JRocit must be specially disaxreeable. 
For it is plain that after the most straitest sect of our religion he 
lives an Anglican. He walks steadily aloDff the edge of the raior 
which divides the two dark abysses of ttomanism on the one 
band and Dissent on tho other. Now this htime of mind, like any 
other theolomcal frame of mind, has its tight to full mid candid 
toleration. Ilistorieolly viewed, it has something to he said for it 
and something against it. On the one hand, the rigid Anglican 
is sometimes tempted to give up being an - 4 jiglican and to turn 
B^fen instead. Ihi the other band, he mav be trusted to take 
in the hLstorical and leg.-!! continuity of the English Ohnn'h 
through all the changes of tho sixteenth century. Tho Vapist, 
the Parilan, and the liatitudinariim might all admit that inouUest 
truth without in any way giving up thoir several theological posi- 
tions. But, as a matter of fact, they are not commonly vory wady 
to do so. But to the strict Anglicmi the corporate or personal idcii- 
titv of the existing Church of England witli tho Church of Anselm 
and of Augiistiiio is the very life and soul of his whole theory. 
There is no fear of his thinking that tho Church of England was 
founded by Henry tho Eighth or Eliraboth ; be is in no way 
bound to the angelic perfection of Edward the Sixth, nor is it 
important to his position to fix very Hccur.Htcly the exact >oar of 
the B. Keformaiion. All these are decided inerii’^ to be holnnced 
against wi'akne*»8e8 the other way; and if our rigid Anglican, like 
tho rigid anything else, lays on his colours and dispenses his 
epithets according to his own way of thinking, it is no more than 
is done by ni«>fct people of nil other wavM of iliinking. If, there- 
fore, Mr. "Ulunt, or tho uanielesM writer whom be edits, tells his 
story evstemalically from his own point of if from that 

poiiit of view ho lays on praise and blame according to rule— wo 
have no moro to say against him than against partizan writers of 
any other side. But it aomelmw strikes us that partizan writing 
is in a manner softened when it has a good deal of room to display 
itself in. When tho partizan has a Hold wide enough to arj;uo 
his case, to give something like a full statement of his own position 
and the position of hia cnemiofl, the bitterness of controversial 
writing is in some degiee tempered. But when the hisHirv of a 
controversial time is crowded up inte a ver\* shoft space, its bitter- 
ness is a gO(Kl deal increased. Tin* actual language need not be 
any fiercer than in a work on a larger scale. But the whole thing 
is somehow sharpened ; we get, as it were, tho concentrnteu 
emryce oi Mion tne(flofficitm. There is an air of assumption and 
priggishness which might not showiteolf strongly if exactly the 
aamo way of looking at things were spread over moro pages. Still 
we con put up wiili all this and e^erythillg else, as long na people 
will keep to truth of statement in innttera of’ fact. And without 
binding either great books or small to a strictly annalistic 
method, wo hold that a summary, above all things—nnd we 
suppose that a Kev does in some sort partake of tho character of 
a auminarv— shouli have a fair regard to chronological order, and 
should not too ambitiously affect that system of arrangement by 
subjects, rather than by dates, which is often buccessful in works 
on a greater scale. I 

Looking with these feelings at tho ‘^\ey ” now before us, we are 1 
driven by a strong sense of duty to appear in a cljaract<^r whicli I 
is new to us, that of cbanipions of King Henry the Eighth. But 1 
J?ir Thomas More himself laid down tho rule that .sin it wen* to 
belie the l)ovil, and wo presume that he w<mld not have wiihed 
his own murdorer to be hliut out from ibu beiielit of that charitable 
doctrine. Now we must charge Mr. Blunt, or whoever it is that 
Mr. lUuut has taken tinder Ins protection, with belying Ileniy the 
Eighth to no small amount, no do not think that we ever read a 
passage more flagrantly unfair thou the following : — 

Tho Kings f.ivmiril<*« snd ruiirllrrs were allowed to wiw* on xnooiwterles 
and Dunneflw almost at their will, and only a very smull portion. «>in»:lhing 
like A (Iftieth part of the wliole, uas devoted to founding uow iMboprics and 
kindred S»>mc of the monks received «n)all fu n'ilonf, many more 

were put to d»*nth or dic<l of grief and want, and olhei*s lived on in gr**At 
distnjwand poverty. Many of the lay monks turmnl to secular employ- 
ments for A livelihood, while a few of those in iiuly Orders wi.rc presented 
to beoefias. 

Now who would think from this that the rule— a rule to which 
there may have been exceptions, but which certainly was fairly 
carried out in the great moss of cases — was that eacn monk re- 
ceived either a pension or some eccIesiasticAl preferment P There 
W6XO monks rece iving thrir pensions as late as the time of Janies 
the First, and, though the jpenmons of the ordinary monks were not 
large, they were certainly enough to keep them from dying of 
wimt As for “ dying of grief/' or living on in great distress,*' such 
things— «t an eveote the latter— always happen in all great revo- 
lutions; but in this case at least th^ were certainly not caused by 
actual want of bodily eustenance. Such a statement as this leaves 
wholly out of sight the many cases in which monks were at once 
appointed to offices elsswbere, or even went on in their old homes 
vAddl new titles. From Mr. Blunt's account no one would dmm 
of such a state of things as that of Peterborough, where thinasi 
Abbot became first fiUbop, and the Prior of St Andrewh at 
Northampton the first Dean, or that of ChiiftOburch, Csoterbnm 
whm the Prior went ofi as Dean, and a large body of the m<m&i 
Vecame Ftebendaries, Minew Cam>ns, and other officers of the now 
firaadatioiL Aa for many of the monks being to death,*’ 
it is eirtaia that the whom number of monks pat to death oa cue 


gronud or another, from the beginning to the eiri of Henry a 
feign, would, if added up, look unpleasantly largo. Bat to talk 
In ibis way, while describing the eunpression or the monartenes, 
of many monks — many moro” than those who received penwen^ 
being ** put to death,** would suggest the idea that the suppression 
of a monastery was much such a process as taking a town bj 
storm, and that it is apt to bo accompanied by a massacre. And 
tins comes after a statement that ** many mouks and abbots who 
refused to surrender their abbeys, or reveal whore tho treasures of 
their housos were hidden, suffered cruel deaths as traitors**; 
it comes attar au account of the execution— wo have no ob- 
iectiem to calling it tho murder or the mnrtvrdom — of Abbot 
whiting oik Glastonbury; it comes after tno oddly worded 
statement that, besides Whiting, ** to intiinidate the rest, 
several of these oUi dujmtttrUsi ** — that is, we presume, tho 
Abbots of Heading and Ci»lehcater — were executed.’* Tho 
writer Hccms to be in much the same state as a person of an 
inquiring mind who was once fjund — we think it was on an 
an'hicidogicnl excursion — in the neighbourhood of Cilastoubury 
Tor. On hearing that there it was that the last Abbot was hanged, 
tho question came, in a tone of detqi sympathy, ** VV*<w it usuiu to 
hang tho Abbots P” Mr. Blunt, or whoever 'it is that ho edits, 
evidently thinks that it was usual. 

It is hardly necessary to go all through tho history of the 
sixtiH^uth and eovontoonth centuries, as the reader can pretty 
well guess the treatmont which most controversial subjects are 
likely to moot with at such hands. But in turning over the 
pages wo light on an odd statement that in tho latter years 
of William the Third the name Low Church ’* was given 
to thoiio who sided with Ooveniment in oppressing tho Church 
ttud favouring Dissentors.” Now we really do not know what 
is meant by opprussing thu Church, beenuao tho writer, though 
ho oxprcpsos bimsolf very gimi:idedly, does not directly commit 
hini«cff to tho Nou-juring schism. And, except iho deprivation 
of tho Nou-juring clergy, wo really do not seo wlint act in 
England — and tho writer is not liero speaking of .Scotland — 
at this time can bo called oppression of tho Church. Wo 
will not beliovo that it is held to bo oppression of the Church 
when an end is put to tho oppressiou of flia^jeuters. In tho next 
page wo aro amused by rending, os if it wore something very 
frightful, of a sermon of Ifoadley, in which tho doctrino of tho 
divine right of Kings was openly attacked, and tho will of tJio 
pcopio suited to bo that by which ruleiw urovorn/’ And directly 
after wu read how lloadloy was made Jflshop of Bangor, and 
how u few months after his appointment tho now bishop wrote 
n trentise which denied, not only tho divitio right of kings, but 
ftho the viilu(5 of episcopacy and Church tmllnances.’’ Tnoro is 
something not a little pleasing in the calm way in which the fig- 
ment of tlio tirst half of tho suventeunth century is assumed as an 
eternal tnith, whirl) only the most abandoned of men could think 
of doubting. Coining near<*r to our owm times wo get huch an odd 
union of things as tho following 

In A I). 1S58 .Icwv wrrti into rnrllArnont, and In tlin fkainn year 

an lucilatiou wtin (<<'t <ni tuot lot obtaining fi revision of tla* Uo<>k of Corririiou 
PrAVif In udirocUun oa wauKI tJiunrmte frutri U .ill ilMilnclivo Church 
rloclrinc. 

Wo siippoMe that there is meant to be somo connexion between 
the two evenlrt which aro iIiwh divided by nothing gr«-atef than 
a Comma; but we certainly hud never remarked that tho Jewish 
members ol tho House Iiad devoted ihemHclvcs in any marked 
way to movements tending to *'elirniiialo ” — whatever that may 
be— di«tluctive doctrine of any kind. Jt is doubtless with a littlo 
bit of spito that wu read in thu next page — 

Tbo hope of iran'iuilllzing Jodand w.is nn .irgumerit mach InrisUd ou for 
obteining the pa*<Ning<>f ihe Uomrtn C'dtiioiJi; r.niandpatlon Aet in a.i>. iSsB 
[fir], though thA nifaHure rHnuot be said in ttii« way to havi; Answered tho 
c^pcctatiuim of its proinotr/m. 

'fhen Ci^mes tho abolitiou of tho ten Irish Bishoprics, and 
lastly 

, In A.i>. ii6q, a jiirniUrly Arbitrary mensurc conipletrd tho work of spolla- 
i tion by dis*?4ta(>Iii»hing an<l UiM^nih.wiii;' the Church of In Und, ilH r<*v<*nu<w 
‘ being coiil\«cAU*d to u huge exteui for the support of llospiuls and LuuAtic 
Anylums. 

Wo have not the least objcctioa to the use of tho word “ confis- 
cated.** Tho rcvcimcs of the Irish Church were coxifisrated, rightly 
and lawfully confiscated, by that power which alone bus authority 
to crinfiscato anything. But wo have no doubt that the writer 
thought that a very clever point was made by using th« word 

confiscate *’ in its vulgar Disroelite sense of ^ rob.” There is of 
course a great deal about modem coniroveraies, and tho Troctarian 
movement is described as begirming from ** tbe dangers which 
threatened the Church from the new constitution of the JIou^ of 
Commons through the admimm of DieurUtre hy the Iff'form Ihll of 
A. 1 ), i 8 j 2 .'* Thisisafeatureof the ReformJMlJ of which wecerhunly 
sever heard before. But we will not go through the whole story 
of modem disputes, as it may bo more edifying to show how ih«t- 
fectly impartial our via media writer is, ana how little inclin«MJ to 
show more pity to the orror of excess than to the error of d'/tect. 
Here is the history of what was once famous under the name of 
tbe Papal Aggression 

In A.Or 1850, Pejw l'i«* IX. formally ^•tAldhhed 
of tlie Bomauhts ip fCngluud, by .ippuiming aij An li'd»bup of Vt 
sod tweivo other itotnan bidiop.#. Jbe t'xcueujcni osiwed by tiia pp- 
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airthorbaxl intriwlon of foreign bidu>tM into diocenw already provided with 
lji»lioi)s of llie Church of Kiigldiid wm very great, hat tuiforUintiUly too 
nuir li inixod vrlth unrflaaonablc fanaticUm to produce any eerviceftlde or 
])i>riiiaociiit ruiultii. 

Xowthia way of iipeakinff of Roman Catholics in England, os 
.Hfhitimatics, aiBSonters, and tbo like, doo« always scorn to us to bo 
tlio very extreme of orthodox priggiabncHH. No doubt such lau- 
is the logical Infercmce from tlio atrict Anglican theory, but 
it U just ono of those points on wlpch the common sense of man- 
kind revolts Against logic. So again we have the same Bort of 
priggishness when wo road of a Council hold at Rome, and falsely 
ciillod (Ecumenical, in a.d. i 870.” I'alsely no doubt, as, without 
any theory, wo may learn from any map which takes iii Consbinti- 
noplo, Jorusalom, Alexandria, and Antioch. But that point of 
view will not supply the special delight with which wo feel sure 
that Mr. Blunt or his author wrote down the words ‘‘falsely 
called dOcumenical.” 

While dealing with the map, wo must copy an amazing piece of 
ccolcsiasticnl geography : — 

ThoiiQ nortioiw of .Swiiacrland wliich rciuainod CAthulic wrre, until th« 
time of tlie Frenwh fievolutlon, under the juriiKli« tiori of tlin IkrfliojH of 
<'onsuinw, Mi-nt/, lletiiin^on, anti Milim. After the Treaty of a.i*. 1S15 tlio 
J'ojM) appointed a vicar apostolic to gov4-rn the Hwisi Church, hut thi«i 
nrrHiigcineiit wiw unsatwfnotory to tho CMiiintry, and lu' a CofKMfdafc e/fectiul 
in A.u. 1845 live hidioprks were erected, tiie npotiUilie uuuuio ul Luceruu 
acting as iufltro[M)litan. 

Now the description of tho former state of things is so hopeless a 
jumble thill it would take a page to set forth all the inistakas; so 
wo will only ask our n^adors to compare it with Sprunor s ecclesias- 
tical maps. As for the state of things now^.we do not proluss to 
he masters of tho mysteries of liCgatea and Vicars Anosti>lic ; but 
in what conceivable sense can tue Bishoprics of Chur, Sittou, 
(Joneva, and Basel bo said to have been ‘^created in 1H45 P 

luastly, we jiidgo that in our author’s eyes the persecution of 
!Moots and ^loriscos is, to say ihd least, not more than a venial 
sin; — 

Notwithstanding the tti^asiiivs taken to rid Spain of the Moorii, many of 
ihfttri llngurtid 00 hi tho ruuntry, haptlxod indtHHi, hut Htill si'f'rutly rUngitig 
to their old faith and ciiHtoinH. Thin eondiu t dn^w forth much midlukoii 
HCVarlty from tho SpaitiKli iniiirHitioii. and multitudes of thane Moriat'os, lui 
they wero culleil, us well iia ef‘ dewn, fell viotime to tludr own <Trori and to 
tlio stern ohuraeier which cli 'niinetoucos and natioruil tauiporaiueut Usil 
iuipreeBcd oa Spooitili ChrietUuiity. 


A CAST OF TBK DICK.* 

I N a single voliimo o( moderate size the o/f Ad />tW' includes 

a melodramatic romance and a lively novel of everyday life. 
Throughout tho grealorport of tho story tho various personages 
spend their time in picnics and dances, and in forming with one 
another more or loss sontimeutal relations, which gradually settle 
down into two or three doliniti' love ntrnirs, Involving a corrospond- 
inp number of rivalries. Deaths and personal feuds interrupt 
!2^’Uh ioginiious pertiuaoity the smooth course of love, until uUi- 
tuatolv only on© of the eariicT blossoms is allowed to set into fruit. 
The throw of the dice which gives a title to tho book is a method 
not unknown iu some parts of Kuroptj, by which two nceomplishod 
nud agreeable young men ou some unexplained cause of quarrel 
light a mortal auol. The loser lumoumhlv perfonus bin engage- 
ment by shooting himself through the bend; nud his friend 
determines to discover and punish the survivor. It might bo 
objected that in such a rn*e revenge is a v iolntion of the c<»nven- 
tional code of honour; but tho morality of Corsica and Afghanistan 
is Its consistent with human nature as tho more refined theories of 
tho Gontlnenial duellist. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
avenger falls in love with the sister of uis intended victim, and tliat 
he prefers tlie socrillce of his own happiness to the perforinaiiue of 
his vow. Jt is either biHiaiiso such transactions <mu1(1 »<;areely 
ouourin England, or perhaps from deliberate preference of n soino- 
vVbat leas familiar region tbun a London drawing-Mom, tliat tho 
scone of tho tale is placed at Dresden, in a mixed society of English 
and German visiton and residents. As they are all exccdlont linguists, 
with the exception of a stupid and vulgar old gentleman who ^ves 
AH tho butt of the party, difterenco of language ofl'ers no impediment 
to free and pleasant mtoroourse. They all understand muc^ic, they 
uU apprixnale tho groat works of the' Dresden OAllcry, and some 
or all of them dance to perfection. For the oniaineutal and purely 
idle mode of existeuoe which is the proper element of novels of 
Btxnety, no imaginary ohnractors eouM be Detter sntUKi. An artistic 
instinct suggested the iurtrodnetion of dtHip shadows of death and 
nwengo by way of background or shadow to a cheeifhl and sunny 

S ' re. It is not denirable to investigato too curiously the pro- 
ty of oTouls which are not altogethor impassible. 

The merit of the boi*)k consists mainly in the liveliness and un- 
flwginp spirit both of tho narrative and of the. dialogues. The 
writer IS full of matter, which sometimes finds channels for itself 
iu little digressions irom the luaiu lino of tho plot, Tlie young 
gentleifion and ladies behave on ordinary oocauons mucli like 
persons in real life ; mul e\ on when tliey are periodioaKv occupied 
with th^ mystoriM and tragic ciimplications, it is prol^ble that 
tbeir behaviour would in similar ciroumstanoes be ibund natural 
imd suitable. The brevity of the hook pevhnjumccounts for the 

• M Cm of dir XKcm, By Julian Walters. London : Chapman h Hall. 


abrupt termination of some ci the episodes which seem to have 
been originally designed for subsidiary purposesi In the preface 
to the Ijjxursion "VS^vdswoith compares his lyrical poems to the 
side aisles and cbspels of a great cathedral, of which the longer 
work represents the nave. In that case the anpendagee wore far 
more beautiful than tho central mass; and indeed thQrelMon existed 
only in the fancy of the architect Mr. J ulian Walterses composi- 
tion rather resembles, a symmetrical labyrinth of clipped yew- 
hudges in au old-fashioned garden. The reader eventually lighU 
ou ^0 path which connects every entrance with the centre ; but 
in the meautimo he has been repeatedly baffled while he has tried 
promising npimixigs which end m nothing. It must be admitted 
that hie mornings walk bos been by far more interesting thi^ if 
it had followed a straight lino in which no perplexity could hu^e 
nrUon. It is a doubtful question of literary morality whether a 
writer is bound to satisfy tho expectations of experienced and 
sagm^ious students of fiction. As on the stage the chief actor abzKwt 
always appoarH in the first or second scone of the drama, and in 
tho moHt ooiwpicuous place, it may be plausibly contended that 
th<^ biTo, tho lieruiuo, and tho villain of a novel should he diatin- 
guiHlKMl from tlio tiiHt by signs which may l)e uudomtood by the 
iuiiitttpd. In tho Cast of the Dice the apparent hero of the first 
chapter is in the second ruthloHsly put to death, and the perpetrator 
of thu deed, instead of expanding into a villain, finally succeeds 
to the vacant post of hero, or rather to au equal nhare of the 
dignity, which is, as it were, put in commission. In hie turn, aftor 
winning the aileetion of an English young lady who had boon all 
but engaged to one of her own countrymen, he is killed iu tho 
war of 1 866. It cannot be denied that a bail ending to tho whole 
of a story, or to any branch of it, is wdthiii tho competence of a 
novelist ; hut, an a general rule, preliminary disasters and slaughters 
ouglit to he pi rpetrutud at the expense of comparative strangers 
to tho plot. It would have beou a serifuis misfortune if riamlet, 
instead of his unknown father, had been murdorud iu the gar- 
den jiofoTe tho commencement of tho play. An ethical ques- 
tion of n dilferent kind is raised by tho conduct, not of the 
author, hut of tho persons of his story. Tho Gorman characters 
are suppt'sed to be acquainted with the custom of duelling with 
dice, and they naturally attach no blame to the unfortunate 
lover who has complied with the tonus of the bargain ; but, with 
curious iiK’onHistoucy, they attribute os a crime to the suc- 
cessful combaiaut his acquiescence in tho result. Moralists in 
England may perhaps hold that a perfect philanthropist ought to 
release his defeated adversary from the honourable obligation of 
putting hiiUHelf to death ; but, if similar laxity wore Uf prevail, 
tho duel by toewing up would become ridiculous, while it would 
ceafM3 to ho barbarous. I’nrolics himself would not hcMtate to 
vindicate hi-^ honour bv a mortal combat in which ho would incur 
no danger. Ou the whole, if there is such a thing as duty in a 
moral w'orld turned iqtsido down, it Ls clear that tho victorious 
combatant with the dice-box is bound to exact punctual payment 
of the stake. The combination of a strict regard for humim life 
with procc'.'diugH which verge upon murder and suicide is almost 
or wholly impnwticablo. In the story the winning combatant, as 
if by an awkwiurd attempt at compromise, adopts the worst of all 
noHsible enurst's. If ho had adhered to the doctrines of orthodox 
DcnevohMicc, ho ought to have released his adversary from the 
pledge, or rather ho ought never to hove fought the duel. During 
the three or four weeks which elapsed before tho forfeiture was due 
he forgets his triumph, or rc^rds it with complacency; and at 
lust, .>4uddenly changmg hi.s mind, be sends a letter to release his 
opj»nnent, unfortunately with a wrong direction. The sympathy 
which attends Shylock when ho is cheated by his adversaries and 
judges would have beou largely impaired ii he had at the last 
moment wavered in the ostiiertion of Lis right; but ilmay be fairly 
contended that Shylock would have biHin out of place at the 
ya /i.sio/i At Dresden, as brother of tho benutiful flilda and lover of 
the nttractito Margaret. 

The function of novelists la not unlike that of painters who look 
around them for iandscapes and groups which are suited for n^pre- 
sentation. In tbc baokgi^mnd of the presimt picture is a Bohemian 
castle with a widowed mother and an old priest, both brooding 
over rfvcngi*. for the death of the favourite nursling of the house. 
In tho centre are tho party whose destinies arc determined by their 
short At 1 iresdeu, while their ohsrRCters are dramatically 

di<qdayud by tbeir gestures and dumeanour. Nothing can be more 
simple than tliat two young people should fall desperately in love 
wliile they are gazing or pretending to gnae on tho Madonna of 
St. Sixtus. In actud life, and by stronger reason in fiction, a 
much smaller cause will serve to produce a natural result. It U 
also in nccordauoo with common experiouce Ibat a young ladv 
should desert her halt-accepted English lover for a piotureiqiie 
ftireigner who dances and sioM and looks melancholy, and who^ 
even make English vencs. Suoli tnmsaotions proceed every dav, 
and rimilar proceeiUngs are doscribed with more or lees fidoiify in 
nmkj ootaIh. It is the merit of Mr. Julian Walters that he makes 
a eompo^tioii of his nintorials, and that hu details are Ivdgllt 
and lifelike. But for the name in the title-page, it might ’kkve 
beoQlm amusing puzzle to oonjeotiire whetbeor the antbor wasnot 
rariier an authoress. There is something of the minutenem of 
vatioB which has in this art, and in no other, enabled woikiea to 
attain the foremost rank; yet an aoenrate eirtiip would on riie 
whole have decided in dsvour of a maiculuM origku The 
melodrama wliich forms an essential part of the story mlgiri 
be ecoeialeiit with either eappoaitiaB. li is by the of 
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clinraotcr and by Uie of aentUuoiit that male and femalo 

authors are mof^t easily dialingTiUhod. Women holdam or never 
create a manly man ; and it is bi^^hly probable that their rivals 
aj'e equally unskilful iu their doliueatiuu of wtauen. In stories 
of domestic Eogliali life a rou^h indication is gMieinlly affonlwd 
by the choi^ between the drawing-room and the dininsr-rcMim afbsr 
dinner* Few novelists venture on n descripliem of the myaterio# 
■with which they are respectively unacquainted. At Dn^slien, as 
mi^ht be expected, thc»To is no teinponwy Aoj>nrfttion, and, as ii to 
thwart curious inquiries, aevemi Ciiufideniinl tvmverfiaiions among 
persems of the stiino sex are wsportod wdth apparent (uxTuracy, or, 
lu w'onJs, w'ith dmmatic propriety. It is not impv'jsiblo 

that in «M3mo respects the novel might have bi'tMi bolter it it hml 
been longer, ina.sinueh as there would have been ro<^ni to work 
<»ut inoro fully the minor characters and the cullateral events. 
The '?toi’v of the quarrel which led to the duel, and consequently 
to ovi^rything that Imppeiis aftcrw^anls, left untold ; and the 
fate of ihe Fuglish uumibHra of the Ibe^ib'u gioup i.s .somewhat 
haficily sketched ut the eml of the book, tbi ifu* other band, it is 
muL'li better to be too short than to bo loo lung ; and the author 
lifts succiWuIly avoided the faUvl en'or of beenining tedioiia. With 
tJie exceptym of the condo old uncle, there ia no one in the book 
whose coiiJpanv is troubh soino ; and tliere are many precedonta <d’ 
di.sftgi’eeablo cfiarneters who servo porhnps us loils or as imliixvt 
.^tinmhiutH to nuiders of novels. It often happens that a first 
novel cimlaina the accumiiliited experienee and av'niiment of year.’*, 
and that in a necorid ntleinpt a «)nce sueee^-.-jfuI writiT only draws 
on an oxhauMled reservoir. Mr. Julian WaltriM Ini'i a fertility uf 
invention and a fre>hnei»H of thought wliieh leinUrs it pr<iloiMe 
that in another w«jrk lio would bo owjunlly full of nnitler, and that 
ho would have lulditional facility in <{it-posiijg ,if Ids Hubbet. 
Many an onitor f» els when ho siis down that lie could iimKc a 
bolter speech of topics and illustnilion.s which he ha^# tbrgotten or 
omitted than his jietual pertbnimnee ; and ]ntdfably there are 
w’riter.s of detion who would ho the better fu- flie (, raining ot u 
lirsT trial, though it xuiulit have exliau^'led theu* Wi-.tker cuni- 
p*<ilor.s. 


rtiulvh’.^s HVNDIMOK OF UKITIMI FI 


of which have the spores or reprodnctlfB Wffiaa lUllwd or 

expofttid, and the which have these oontoiiiod in bagl* 

Tbexe are, again, Uio four families which coustltulo the tiiot oohoirl 
or diviaitm, according thov have the hymenium (or fructifying 
aurfacc, (Ustributed over gifts, tubca. jH»resi, or Ubres) tho moat 
pKimiueut object, or wrapt in a pHiuium or womb, from which 
It is expelled when mature ; or have ihe u^poics most conspicuuiti 
and uiitiute, and of a du!!>tUke miturt>; <>r, agaiii, have their Hpoiica 
bi^rtm upon dirtiinctive threiul^ — of wldtdi faiuilttts our idi^almm^h- 
TiHinif pud'bidl, mildew, and bhie>m jald may bo taken as rcMpcetivn 
types. The other divirion c«)i\>i8U '»f a v< ry interc'-ting group, 
teclndenlly teruivd •* ftsivunvceic-j,” from *tbe cells in whxoji the 
»pore^ aiv vlevi-loped — a group which utaiu^ the uumdlri, and their 

Mubsiitute>4 tho llehidlfts, tin? trudles, and other genura whudi^ 
though not like the liiHt-muncd dandies and csculunts, have such 
A curiooa connexion a.s the Helotium and tho ('laviceps. Thkn 
Sivond division i.s linked to tlie lli-it by a irroiip of*' inyo^iraccoua 
fungi,*' the p^>-Crtlled IMiysuayeilee, v^lilch have their spor^^a 
tniuh‘Sfsi m bladder^llLe ceUs. < H“ fli(‘ membera of nil thei*u 
familic.s ih * ]»io|M*rtii,*s, habiiuts, I'orin^ and ph^riquu of i»nch, it 
wtuild he im])l 1 ^rilde iu moderate linn Is u* give even the 
most cms'iry account. In tho uiifsi pr>»mineut o/'rfer of the first 
family, tlio Avnuiciiii, or gill- beam’s, a te»t or criUiriou is 
wliether iho L'l'ls winch t»uv^*rs«' the under aurfaco of the cap or 
jiilcus Mie rt iHt/fr, fht, or da sm ut : ami lluiugh tbeiH» <iia- 

j tiuctiv.* rpiihets are duly and exacilv giicii in the liatidhook, it ia 
' the le'S* r solume whicli tells u-i tiatt they mfor to llie ts^lndon of 
tho iuicrlv.r e.\! ivinitie^ of ilic gills to the iitcm of ondi particular 
fumru-. in d-H riunuatine aearica winch iiavu some scoiiiiiig ro* 
.<einb!uuee tin- i- iimy be iippli* d '»lh(*ra — oa, for itintmicv, 

thtui;:lf ill'- pMiasol H.-aric ( pi <»cci*us ) di tiers mom from AgHneu.*^ 
riKUiout'S and A. ev'eoruil iis m the ti(>clier cuticlu of its pilaus 
than in ‘In* lelitiou oj ilie ;.illn le tin^ Mem, yet, as tho ilaudbook 
notes, tii* «e IU “ ]»re< (nU/» '* au* /('/y in nudmdoa 

and ii» e-\i luiatUH i pp. 12 - i;). Am A. pru^urus 1 m 

the only cue cf the ilnt»o whi. n .Mr. L'ooko veulurisH to re- 
commend Jor ceoiviiig, the te.sih of '* vviin ii 13 vvliich” an# of aouiij» 

importane»^ 

I'lider ib«* Mib-geiius Trit liohMua— a gi .u}i of ngariew witK thdr 
gills uoi». le d at lie? end lu vi f he .*-ie:u, .oid one whic-li hoM tho 
ioc«>uniteii>i.i\iun of hiiMM;^ ni<o:v I'.inlc t • ’uImuI and no iiuvvhule- 


^ PI }or<l If uii.r** than one British Flora Im^ in tinio pnit 
A. ineludi’d, nr atimnptod, a luvcnjogieiil .seen »n, yet it i.s iiion* 
limn a thinl of a cenfury rince th<‘ ajqa'aruncc of iK-rkcloy’i 
tYonr^ and in tJnitv-tivc veins ni 'dern scu nei* ha-* uddod 
miicii to il-i <I’.<env('jii'S in this jih well as in oiler tiiitln. In 
tniih, lio\v ever, tlioiv ha* been little inducement (o imilio .such 
addiiioiifc, Iviiuwn, ,v*eing that the whole rac(' 1ms l>e( n tie.ited with 
uudc'-crvcd contempt, and, Iving undor the <iigm.i of a vulgar 
iiicKiiame. falsely hut fVoqiicnlly applied to it in nntsst , it has b» on 
overloiilod, e\on by boiniiisf.s, that while m.-mind/* nmie or Io.s.s 
‘■eoMirilic of lltivveniij jdhut.s exist in plenty to cIomi.m* fr »ui, uiiv- 
ilnii;j- like a lhoiMU>;h coiHj-/n;tUM of fe.mobigy has ho*‘n always a 
de-idenituin. for tho «.*coiioimc of it.s ^♦‘neui 

and .spceicM, w«:ll air for its ringularitv and •ifJi'uln.io.ti la auty, as | 
a miiuial fealuro of woutl and plain luul cf daily "bsiTvation at homo 
and ubniad, tin* fnn^ois ii» worthy <»f ft cloi,vr aiul iir*re faaiiliar at?- j 
(jUftimuia-o ; and in his pre.>«nt work Mr. has ;jonc lurthor 

towards prouauijjg this Uniti any other Fiigliriimun that can bo 
muiicd. Viudhaiii, BorlodeVi and Bull aro names ot iiiV‘»s(igutorM to ! 
whtuii we owe all tlm light we have up(Ui enculent tun^n ; and Mr. ! 
(loijlii* 11101 *^ 11 ’ is tho auxboi <*f eiuiiu-ntury iiiirii juclna.s to lliia . 
l‘rancb of bouiny, .-itfeoiwi Xo nonu of tha wntiu^.s of iho'e autho!>. i 
But till now thurv ha-i bc-U no KiigliaU work ou tl.i? aubji‘cl lit 
to ruulf ua a .standard b<fok of resei^rcL and refcreiieu^ tbuc ; 
these volunvi;s dtep at once into ft plucQ i»» ) Jung vuc.siit. Tticir I 
only drawback ia that, though vast pain.s have haeri leviahad | 
*)n the U*k of collec tion nud olnaMirtc.aioD, and though tbo | 
initiati?d will liiiJ the Tvvjrk well nigh exhiowtive vvitliiu itti ) 
liini^M, it pitiseuto tho wimowhiil dry aiid uninviting aapioit of 
a Flora without ivu iutroilucliori. The di^anery of new matter 
haa beftu u* uimsidei'abLn oh to inUnfurc with ami postpone 
appconuicc (if a vuiieomitaat intniduetiuo, a «i/fe yad non to the 
karriarand b^-gitim^r; and, though Mr. t'uokn hiia U’^cd a Hiuiid 
diiicrrtiim oa to the adoption of a fnxiaiful and tmiini tioiml nouieii- 
cbitdre of new genera troiu the Contuumt, tli« ucceiiaftry dimeii- 
riona of hia new iiiHttHr uccouut for an ouuxfiiuxi wiiich ii not the 
leift to be regretted. 

It i« imle*ed to tho vomevhat avi.stere nnd rigidly scientific 
tiapect of tbu Handbook that tlm fact of our md having noticed it 
enriior luuat bn imputed. FortUDatoly, we have latcdy falieit in 
with the nevr and revUed iasne of the oame author .v iVma and 
AcxotffU uf the BritiiA F»n0 (Hardwiekc)i and thia, iot want 
of a betu^r, hita aenred to ii« the piu^xm of an introdiierioo, furniab- 
ing in a pfipuhu* form a boat ot suggestive bint>i to work out imd 
realhim by aid of the more ifcientifio book. In Ihct^ it is haid to 
see how else than by such an introdnetion are to 1 m dtscoveted 
those landmarks ol classification which moke the sfrerwrnk of 
lefeience to the genera, sub-gepera, and meies of the huaiw Hand* 
bonk easy snd intetestiug. There are the s<^>-c;ided (/uiiom, 
example, which comprehend the whole race in the twidohl division 

* BtmdMr "/ JBritith Ftmgu WUh full uf all rhe Ap<iri«i» 

and nhiniraUfjuA uf the By M* C» Cuuta»t, M. A howiini', Msc- 

luilkou. lii;!. 


hruut* bp* — (NUIK ^ I'l'? A;:iir!i..i|S ( i fi'l'l/.KMIM, ov St. (Jeurj^o’s 

iiMi^lir»iU], wliieli iH ail (Ic m i*> pi*e."UH ns ita advent i» 
Vi-nutl^ aad ii -1, un i* llc’ ( a '* with iii« * <. uleul fun;.'!, autumnal. 

I I'rolj.diiy tliis ['* i‘if (ui,-.u «>f ii-- p '' 'Jar mime, aud oic' of 
j the .1 )»y ulii'li ue :'(•■ iu’<*ti'nsious to it ‘J 

I aiiotlioj’ eiaiuKiHl, rpuiulu . 'Fie j. UcfeidcM appealing in 
I uuluum. I.'’ loinal iti lie' w>)<<i!-^ jiii.t t,ul um thu XurnhU', lu 
j the ]K'i-(ui< •>, and Icl-tiig.s to till, wiili .wuliunii-colouied 

j Hp«»r»'-, M.'Kieas A. u** i.-* u r of llm whilu-apuiv'd 

I ‘-(•fi.-.s. 7 le* /ic’v-mrul w-liiiir uf f!c' pi*' *'1< r, vvliich, however, is 

I ii'il tuiiy Hi', iii iu, bui w i«i<lr .om*', .ui' ‘li r jiuiiil of disliucLimi 

from til' ii;.lit}ui “St Fc.irg*',” ;i raili»’r otnfng-M^?oul<**l, 

'riio .\g.'uj* ’.i'* me Jut whii**-''',M'red ftgitm; of cscub nt 

(pialitii -*, li.as A liiJv«> ]in icialcr lo it.** Ufiioiirs; but whilst iho 
Ir.nl t • iwio,.;' riUi > ' ' :i <pi"uc".M, mjchig tliut b'*tU 
me ui»f. (ip.i.jijv ciliLF-, (lu* tiiu it au aatamiiul, the I'ulw u wpriug 

VlhltilllL 

K( ^p♦ ciiiii^ the ikb’Jucti'iiKs belwa-ij tljc .Xgaiic.uH (uimpentris muA 
the A. arv( . U*im‘-r tin*. t he lutlur llu.' home-ixiu.'^ll* 

nom — luycel'i^Ui.i Uk .mt iippc.'u Im be 'o pniliculur aa |‘()urni(iiid*i ; 

lUid fii th* llUilUu of tliUl, out of lCu;;lnU(i ueitluU’ of th<'Ui is livlld 
in .Ml* li «•»?.(( ui it.i iiiiiiis oih*;r fuuki vvliicU we do iioi v<3nture U/ 
adopt UM food. Bolli bcl' uig to lhubrwwij-«*porud Hpuciu?, of agaric, 
ami th" giiU of ihu arveuM^ aru ui liitt pah rand thcji darkut thun 
tho camp' ''tii.'s. In thi.s cUhu, ri^ in oi)iei>, it 1 m a Hound cauUun to 
Inject all tiiftt betray age nnd lluit r.re not fromh giilhc.rud, luid 
thcr*j i^ pbufjJulity in Mr. Cooke’s that the hoi«'.'- 

mu.sUrucua might be improved by callivution, so oh to rival m 
every rcfpeci liu* oidinary maaluiiuui ol'tlie rmwle bedb. 

Auioug the other genera of the ord* r Agaricini aro Havoal 
which are hr«xli esculent and po*<j!a*(».'((f(i of othiir curioint prfipnrtif*s, 
FrfJin the biuwk spores ol the (.'oprinns cotriAtuii, or 
agaric, " the li *biii-«*nCi u 'o*;’/, thtp <;f iung.dogy,iKiri/l« whfm young, 
and douht!»‘^'» for kelehupH, Uh well ati from au allied npocic', 
is produced a black lJuid, whicli, lioilcd and stiidin*d, lUid pr* - 
veuiad from gelling mouldy by the addition of a UCLiu corrrooio 
aublirnatt*. a very good ink. lh<m there are the IJygi'o- 

phori, with thr»‘o milinnry /ptfcies ; ih« IjUctHtii, with two, whu-b 
tho *' Uttiidbe;rf»k ’’ and the “ Plain and Erofy Account" dislingui#<U 
lucidly from other ami Je«s rihfAMant or vvholasomo speciaa; tbo 
brijiliant russuhis," of whii.h H. Vesca is ntUbls, hut moat rum; 

[ sod Kussulft emetdea, briliiaut, noxious, and rave, liappily, aUo. 
Mr. Cooke note's that this kist cIhsm lm bist avoided ha* fear of m 
itustako} imd there is go'xl ground for tho caution, now iknt 
cnriiMiit^ seems to be gradually tiikiugthe place of th'’ inddhiren’.e 
which IS evidenced by the ul>snncc of any popular names for si/ 
XDSlty genwa of fungi. Of the Agariciai it must ho wild in pr«iH«, 
that ** out of 1,000 species ooa-Umth ura esculent, and ouc-autii 
jmrt not unwholoMimie." 

Id the second order, the Polyporei, or por - hearing fungi, 
so called fr<>m having the under fcux£ft<’e of the pilous piieked rani 
*1 perforated with poree, whidi r*'pr‘.‘S».nt the exlreniitie#* of r< n- 
nected tubes on the inner lining of which h borne tho (ructifyu';^ 
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surface, one well-known genua U the Boletus. Of this there are 
pood, bad, and indifforent species j the bt-it, ‘‘ ICduli**,” diatinguwh* 
ftbb' from its congeners by the xetirulalion of its stem, and the 
oti'ei't of cutting upon the colour of tlie juicr* or milk of the stem, 
in the unwholesome species this speedily turns blue. Boleti with 
reddish stems, or witn rod or crimson iji)d<T siuface of mleas, 
should, wo are taught, ho summarily rtjcctnd, under which ban 
would come the Boletus Satanas ” (ao doubtless, because 
it plays the devil*’ with the stoinadi and life of the eater), 
and “ Boletus luridus,** with stems blood-red and vermilion*red 
respective! V (see Handbook, pp. 257-8;. A not less interestiug 
onus is the Poly por us, 'which dilb rs from the la.st-named in 
aving its pores less easily Boparabh*. Of tbo.«e tliero is a great 
variety, some being succulent, others as dense and hard as 
wood, We quote the l*olyporus i-qumnosus, distinguishable by 
its lateral stem, and its f^oal), pal*-nclire, fan-shaped pileus, not 
for its edible qualities— for, tis Mr-j. Hussey says, you might 
08 well eat sadulc-ilaps " — but bi'caii!**: of its enormous and rapid 
growth, Hrevilie numtioiH an in-'tancMJ of its attaining a 

circumference of seven feet live inches, and weighing thirty-four 
pounds, after having been cut four dii\s.” Ju most ingenious use 
IS to make razor-strops, for 'svhieii *’ Polyporus betulinus,” grow- 
ing on birch trees, as “ wjuuiuosu'i ” doe'H <»n decayed H«ih, will do 
AS well. Polyporus intybaceus,” said to be edible -whon its dark- 
coloured pilcMi.H, which is so broktui up as to ri'senihle a cluster of 
distinct individuals, is cut olf, nod oril> the brnnohing stem stowed, 
i.s rather uncommon in JOiigland ; but P. sulphurous/’ very com- 
monly seen on the trunks of trees, and consisting of a branched 
mass of ^^pilooli,” though not edible, is notable for its phosphor- 
escence when under the process of decomposition. The liimiuoMity 
of fungi is n property said to bo more ob-'^ervablc in the tropica than 
in our tomperato regions; but Mr. Cooko reminds the readers of 
his smaller book (p. 8) tliat what schoolboys called touchwood 
was the decaying wood of an old stump, permeated with tho 
mycelium of a fungus. \Vc might dwell upon other »«‘nera of tho 
ure-boaring fungi — foi instance, the Merulius, a .mihcu s of w'hich, 
I, laevymana, is known under the name of dn/ n>t. Not that it 
Is dry, but drying. A.s if weeping for tho havoc it is do.-tined 
to do, -it t unis the structunUo wliich it clings to d u<«t, and tho 
only antidote to its mischief U creosote. Or we might notice 
the tooth-boaring fungi of (bder III., among which the typical 
genus is the llydnum, several speciovs of which are edible; tho 
cluh-bcaring fungi, of which Homo kinds, with white spore-s, 
are eaten, cooked like asparagus; and one, Spane^'^is crispa, is 
said to resomblo a caulitlower, and to bo exi’elb'nt eating. 
But wo mu.st pass by these and a vast numlu'r of other 
orders and families, and content ourselves with noting ono or 
two curiosities of tho Mould ” family of fungi, and of particular 
genera of the cup-liko'nnd often almn>t inicrcjscopic lllvellacei. 
The **yeast plant ” is a fungus belonging to the b/uc mouids or 
** Mucedinos” (cf. 102 Kasy Account,” and pp. 601-2 of the 
Ilnndbook and to tbi' genus renicillium. To the same order of 
^ iMoulds belongs the fungus, di.*}coverab!c only by tho micro.scope, 
which Mr. Berkeley and l*rofessor Cioodsir, with the concurrence 
of eminent (lerman men of science, have declared to bo tho 
cause of tho potato disease. This is by Berkeley and in Stephens’s 
Hook of the Farm (i. 2,0 IQ-20) called ‘‘Botrytis infestaus”; 
by Mr. Cooke it is referred tti tho genus rerouosporn, the samo 
ill-omened opitliol being attached (see p. 593). Its elendcr threads 
of mycelium penetrate the tender stoius and loaves and tubers of 
tho potato, just a.s other roots aro penetrated by kindred perono- 
sporte, I Here, then, is a cn.se in which an acquaintanco with 
mycology might subserve olher uses than to minister to the tastes 
of tho epicure, or please Iho curiou.i eye of tho student of nature. 
This potato-infesting “ mould ” is not noticed in Mr. Cooke’s 
losser Dook, but it is described and illustrated with great exact- 
ness in his Handbook. So, when we como to tho order to whicji 
belongs our Kuglish substitute for the Morell, the llelvolla crispa, 
ho describes n curious genus allied to the beautiful Tezizas, from 
which it difl'ers in having its disc open instead of closed, and in 
being somewhat more uncommon. Not useful for food, it has 
indirectly contributed to the curiosities of Hnglish manufacture. 
Por tho hamlsomo Tunbridge ware is used a variety of ICnglish 
eok timber of n luineml green colour. This colouring is duo to 
the presence of a fungus : — 

A handsome little spoeJes reseralding a Pezizi (Helotiuin ierug'ii)o.mm) 
travor***?^ with its mycelium the whole fabric of sncIi wood, and these minute 
thivads give their green tint to tho timber. When examined under the 
tnioro9oo\K) tho beautiful network of tho mycelium is distinctly scon. This 
fungus nttacks the fallen oak branches, and the timber afftH,’te<l bv it is 
generally ninoll in diameter ; but, fnnn the minute size rtNiuired la the 
manufacture for which it is omployeil, it answers oquallv with the largest. 
Green wood is ^o exceedingly uncoihnntn tlut, although lu a state of dway, 
the green oak becomes of a marketable value. The little green o|M!u cups of 
this adottHm arc not s» commoulv mot with aa the timber ahowing traces 
of its mycelium.— P. iia, •* Kasy ‘Accouut.’* 

For equally livolv descriptions of the virtues and uses of parti- 
Oular datives of fungi Mr. Cooke’s lessor book may be referred to 
with a cerUintY of satisfaction. Tho larger Handbook will supply 
the precise and scieulitio data respecting each. For his prouusS 
XatZMUCtion to it we shall look with interest. 
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. TBE RAJAH OF KOLIIAPOOR.* 

L ondon society has for some years past admitted in on in- 
creaisirig degree within its pale an clement altogether new, 
and by uo means without significance. A stream of 'visiton iniiu 
our great Eastern dependency pei^tually setting through the 
Western metropolis has something in it to call up suggestions of 
a time w'hen the Orontes newly flowed into the Tiber. In the 
more distinguished of these cases we have tho agreeable blending 
of all that is highest mid best in the most opposite types of civili- 
zation. The suavity and suppleness of the most ancient aristocracy 
in the world are shown in harmony with the more solid culture 
and stiffer demeanour of European training. Tho swart features 
and the lithe grace of Eastern physique gain relief from, or impart 
tt pictarcsqut‘ne&8 to, the groups among which our new guests And 
themselves brought into free and friendly contact. Gorgeous in 
kinkhob or in flaming turbans, our Indian magnifleos light up tho 
funereal gloom of male attire, to tho delight and pride of many a 
hostess, in London drawing-rooms. Beady and fluent even to glib- 
I ness in Huiall talk, they overwhelm tho average insular intelligenco 
with their command of tlio English tongue, which they speak, be it 
noted, with n grammiitical correctness and an absence of slang 
altogether above the ordinary colloquial standard. Mafly of their 
number win for themselves high jduce^ in tho competition for 
legal, literary, or medical honours, and not a few seem likely to 
cluster together into q new and hopelul brotherhood in the com- 
munity of trade. Subtle and keen of iritelb.'ct, initiated from 
early years into tho lore both of native and Western philosophy, 
their professed belief is for the most part that of utter and intense 
materialism, whilst their emancipation fiiJiii tho trammels of the 
past gives them a thorough indiflerence to being judged in meat or 
in drink or in respect of a holy day. Neither Korun nor Shaster 
stands in the way of indulgence in the European’s choicest tastes in 
food or liquor. Carrying buck to tho lanrl of their birth ideas 
and habits acquired or strengthened during their Western sojourn, it 
is of the highest import to know what is likely to come of the 
leaven thus gradually spreading itfoU* through the wdde mass of 
Indian society. What dogreo of change is to be expected in the 
Oriental mind it^self‘:' What will be the nov**! relations between 
tlie unlive class and their English follow-subjf - is, between whom 
and themselvcH the tiu^dnl and intellectual gul! nf former days hu.-> 
to so great an e.xtent been bridged - As a turl her point of interest 
and moment, we sliall be glad to kmow eninewhat of the impres- 
sions formed u]>oii ob^cn aut and ndlecting minds like theirs by what 
our guests liavo scon and stored up of our own ways of action, 
thought, and social foganization English life and manners can 
liardh fail of eventual, if indiiect, gain from having a fresh end 
i)»’iieiValing eye turned upon their points of wealcm ss or anomaly. 
ll<»mc society \^iIl at all events have tho gain of u novel sensa- 
tion from se*‘iijg its featui-es hell up to view in the mirror of a 
blight and polished alien criticism. 

Of what we may look forward to seeing as anew class of Anglo- 
Indian literature "a kind of tirst-lriiit Las com© before us in the 
Diarp of the late Rajah of Kolhniwor (wo follow the editor in 
his mode of spelling tho name of this State, although not 
more satisiied than be profosses himself to be ns to its being the 
best). Of the critical worth of the Rajah’s record of what be 
saw and heard during hi.s stay amongst us we have not much to 
say. It amounts to little more than the daily round of sight- 
seeing and vi.sit-pnying which a stranger of rank and of social 
instincts would naturally go through. His editor is nover- 
thidess right in believing tliat it.s appearance in print will have 
an interest, not for thoso alone with whom the young prince was 
brought into personal contact during his brief stay, but for that 
Inrgtjr section of tho public to whom Indian topics of whatever 
kind are of growing concern. Tho Kolhapoor Haiah was tho 
first actually reigning Hindoo who had paid England a visit. 
During the six months spent by him in this island, tho young 
prince, only twenty-two years of oge, won golden opinions whore- 
ever he went. fSpeaking, our language fluently and correctly, he 
Cituld enter with case and enjoyment into all that the best 
society had to offer in tho way of instruction or amusement. 
Ills mildness and refinement of manner, joined with his quickness 
in receiving impressions, raised on amount of promise wliich was 
sodlv blighted by the news of his death from violent internal con- 
gestion within a few days of quitting our shores. Tho burning of the 
corpse of an Indian prince in accordance with the rites of the Hindoo 
religion, for which permission was after some diflicidty obtained 
from tho Italian Government through the good oilices of the Britbh 
Minister, Sir A. Paget, was a strange spectacle upon the banks of 
the Arno. In his native State the public grief at his premature 
loss was mingled 'v\dth sinister misgivings and searchings of heart 
among the stricter circles of native orthodoxy, connecting itself as 
it did with tho decease of tho Rajah of KuppurthuUa on his way 
to England across the black water. By none was the prince mors 
sincerely mourned than by the officer who knew him best, i|Mer 
whose charge as governor and political agent he had been foiwur 
rears in In^ and by whom the young Bmah was acoonipanied 
during his European tour. Having watched with intense interest 
the eneots of this visit upon a mind which be had himself care- 

* Diarv of ikt iat$ of Kotkapoor dtuinp hit Vuii A> Arm 

117a Emtad by Captain ^ward W, Wert, of the Boinbav SulF CorpAi 
and Assutiinl to the PolUical Agent, Kelhspoor MUl gonthstn Msratha 
Coilntry. Loiuton : Smlcb, Elder, A Co. 
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fully trainfKi nnd studiedi Captain West speahs with au nuthurity 
which no one el*e could poasessof the iiiariv good qualittos that 
endeared his young charge to all around him,* Wiihout boasting 
any unusual amount of intellect, his faculties of ob.’jorvation were 
keeu and correct. Too little given to habits ot rclliK^tion aud nnalysis, 
he has not indeed enabled ua to see much of the ctl'oct wrought 
upon hia own mind by what he saw aud heanl One highly 
sen.sihle remark of his, however, we b?arn from a letter written 
to A friend iu India not long after his amvnl in England— namely, 
that h« had loaroed how very insignificant a per^son the Kajaii 
of Koj6apoor was out of his own territory. A ( ertain shock was 
tuoduced upon bin miud by the aight of how htllc state was kept 
up by hiah officials, the Prime Minister and Secretary t»f Slate for 
ludiir walking quietly to a railway station, rairwng their own um- 
brellas. The tenor of his diary iu general is that of a simple 
record of the people ho had met with and the sights bo had s^*u 
from day to day^exproasod in almost bo\i»h language, and showing 
a disposition to Lo pleased with everything and everybody. He 
Attemla lectures and concerts, dance.'< qnadrilb'h and lanct^rs, and 
has no objection to champagne. He has always uu ear especially 
open lo all mention of Indiim Bubjt'Ct-. and wa.s forcibly struck 
at the British Association meeting at Liverpool by tbo paper on 
Indian ports and harbours, thoiiffh oven inoio /ittractive w»ia the 
^ilayor’s ball, where two thousand person.^ were pn-s^uii, where ho 
was introduced to Mr. Jcflerson Davis, and ‘* enjoyed thU evening 
iuimeubely.’’ N’igorously as he threw liimseli into uU that was 
characteristic of Earop^uin life, ho was careful enougli while in 
liOndou, on the ^.tli of October, to eelebrato the Hindoo feast of 
Dussara: aud oij the 24th of the same month, after his return 
fr«*m Ireland, to keep the Dewallee holiday. Altogether he ** felt 
leaving England.” Among the imprivsnms which were cither 
created or strengthened in the young princes mind by his sojourn 
here were those of the need for tht» einaiicijjatiou of women frimi 
the bondage under which they labour in India. One of his last 
acta before leaving this country Wfua to make arrangements for 
sending out au English guvonicbs for the education of his 
family. 

In hia introduction Captain West gives a hhort .«iketch of the 
hi.story and prr.-ent constitution of the K(»lhap<'or State, with .such 
particulars of the late lUjah’s ancestry as are needed for tlio edili- 
raiion of those who are imperfectly conversant will] Indian matters. 
By the genius and energy (jf Sivqjcv, however, shadowed in part by 
the conquering might of Aurungzebe, the Mahratius, w’hu had for 
three centuries almost disappeared under the Mussuhiian yoke, 
w'ero raised towards the end of the seventeenth century into the 
ruling Power of India. Headers of Captuin Meadow.s Tayl<»r’s 
interesting Tara^ a Mahratta will letain in mind the recital 
of the roinnntio series of plots and stratagem^ culminating in tlio 
treacherous murder of Afzool Khan, the Mahoimaedan leader, 
whereby Sivajee, bedieved lo bo under th«* special palronagoof tho 
g'xidess Bowanee, carved fur himscli’a kinird-un out of tho neigh- 
bouring iitate of Beejapoor. But f >r the check received from iLo 
Afghan invaders on tlio North-w< st, and al'ioi wurd.s from the 
Ihiglish, tho Muhrattas would ere hmg liavo be‘ui more truly lords 
parnuioiint in India than ever W'cre the Moguls. At hiy death, in 
1680, JSivajee left two sons, Sumbnjee ami Bojarnni, the funner of 
whom wa.-* put to d^atli, and the latter impri.-^oned by Aurmig- 
Zfbe, by who.se 111 nch in a lions the de,^c-<‘ud.uiid of lUjaruin were re- 
duced to the limits of Kulhapuor and .Suliara, under two separate, 
though kindred, dynasties, Satlar«,lrom the failure of direct heirs 
lo the last llnjahj lapsed to tlie Briliah Crown in 1849, Kolha- 
p)or remaining still an independent territ(uy, ih^ugli not playing a 
prominent part in the history of India. The dlr»Ti line of Sivajeo 
lapsing in 1760, an heir was adoptc<i from a cvdlnti'ral branch of 
tho family with whom the first treaty was made bv the British 
Government iu 1765, followed by olher.'» whereby, fn 1812, the 
l^jah ceded hU chief port ajid acquired for hi- remaining p<>sses- 
sions the British guarantee. His succe'j'jor, sljowing himself our 
etaunch ally during our war with the Peishwar, wa-. 1 awarded with I 
a prant of two diitricts proviously wrested frnm him, as well as 
v/ith a further guarantee. By the murder (;f thi ^ prince in 1821 the 
State pasii*?d to his brother Bowa Sahib, wlio.se turbulence drew 
v.pou him more than one expedition of British troo])s, followed 
by forfeiture of terriloiy. lIis death in 1837 led to the appoint- : 
ment of a regency, bis son being but a child, and in 1 844, serious 
disturboaces having broken out, a politicid 6U])eriDten<ient was 
permaneutlv appointed by the British Oovornmeut, since which 
the Stale of Kolhapoor has enjoyed marked pt^ace and prosperity. 
During the mutiny, in spite of a local outbreak or two, tho district 
remained quiet as a mole, and the Hajah was for his iideli^ 
rewarded with the Star of India. On bis deatb-bed, in i %t 6 f 
he adopted as bis heir his sisters son Nagc^ee Rao, then but 1 
sixteen years of age, who, by the change of name customary 
upon adoption, was thenceforward called l^jaram. Brought up 
unde^ the care of Captain West, aided by a Parsee graduate 
of die Bombay University, the young Rajah showed from on 
early age an aptitude for public business, and in 1870 was for* 
mi^y in charge of what is known as the Kba^gee, or private 
department of ^tatc^ as a preparation for ih^ more ample die* 
charge of iState affaimi. In that year his strong derire to visit 
England, ovotcoming all the obstacles so formidable to a Hindoo, 
to the journey which ended so disastrously for the young 
prince himaelf, aud for ih« hopes of a loi^ and useful career whit£ 
had been built upon his many promisisg quolttips. His diaiy, 
olightlj conected or pruned, as we are assured by the editor, here 


! and there, de?orvea to be regarded as a hopefttl sign of what has 
! been done and doin^ under British auspices for the training 01 
I the native ruWrs of luma. 


WITflOtn KITH OR KIS.^ 

ri'HIE Fuflerincra of two little waifs and strays, runaways from a 
X travelliug hooih where the one has to tumble and the other 
to dance ami .sing, and where both are ill treated, begiu the story 
of h’it/tout Kith nr A*iw. In a iKXik of this kind wo are not 
required to mteent everything literally, else w'o might take excep- 
tion to the childrtm's experiences, which remind us o little too 
much of those old romances where lovely ladies are carried otf by 
bold robbers aud kept in caves and woixfs, with a happy immunity 
from meteorological conditions or millinery exigencies, inz aud 
Joe, aged respect ivcly nine and seven, vanish one night from tho 
caraTHii where they ^id their tyrants sleep, aud set out into tho 
darkness and the ** great, lonely, unknown world,” with a silver 
six^HMico in his pocket and a penny in hors as their solo wealth. 
Eor muiv) tlian n fortnight they w'ander about with but litUo 
food and no kind of shelter, sleeping on doorsteps in tho towns, 
on felled trees or wet bracken in tho woods, living on raw 
corn, varied by blackberries, with occasional spells of bread 
and cotlee when Iblks wore chiiri table and thi^ piping voice of 
tho girl hud earned a f<*w peiico to keep them from actual 
starYution. But wo fancy tliat two such tender young 
cn'Htures would kavi* succumbed sooner than they did ; and 
that if they hiul ^one through half tho privations assigned 
to them, tliey would have died long before they came to tho 
house of strict, stniiglitforward, unimaginative, but kindly Mrs. 
Breton. Again, we might object to tho prcpnndertiiice of woman- 
liness iu Li/ 111 nine vtMirs of age, as contnisted with tho weakness 
of Joe at seven, Our own masculine pride may be piqued at the 
preference; no om^ knows his own foelings; but as students of 
liumanity wo really Ibink Miss Craik has boon unjust iu the ap- 
portionment of strength and uusuliishuess, and that if she has not 
made Joe t<M) “ thin-natured ” and disagrooablo altogether, sho 
has drawn Liz as virtuous out of all proportion to her age and 
education. There i.s a certain acridity too iu tho author's mode 
of speaking of Joe that i.s not plaasant, because so entirely un- 
philosophical. A cliild cannot no judged by the rules of n hi^h 
morality, nor can childish faults be held ns real and ossential 
things. It is scarcely more roprehensiblo, in any grave sense, 
tliAU a horno or a dog, though lor purposes of education it has 
to be taught the dilFcrmice b«>tweeu right and wrong, and punished 
for its mistukes; and to blame it too rigorouriy for wuut of 
courage or con.^'taiicy, or of the power of bearing up against pain 
and privation, is to blamo tho blossom for not Inuiring IVuit, and 
to ciiil the sapling weak because it is not as sturdy as the oak. 

In her anxn'ty to avoid all dubious imputations, i\Iiss Craik has 
surely made lier runagates too y<mng for tiiu one part and too 
innocent for liie otbt^r. Children of the ages of ,Too and Liz, who 
have been kn«K*ked about the world with a travelling booth, get 
wonderfully sharp in certain dir<H;tiuna; and we very much doubt 
the truth of that treuihliug, shrinking delicacy ascribed to Liz, 
or the maintenance, after u little exprianco, of her inodeat 
dislike to her not immodest displays on tbo bmuds.” In point 
of fact, acrobats and showmen of all agos and kinds love their pro- 
fHs.-ion. The cbiidren are delighu^d at the glitter and tbo applauae. 
and the eiders think nothing equal to their own performances, ana 
are the pn/udest and most contented pooplo in tho world. And 
in point of fact, too, no showman would have kept either Joe or Liz 
if he had not Wu able to make more of them than ** Old Hhakea ” 
aeoms to have done. Their contuiuance at the booth argues au 
ei^ceptional aumunt of amiability on his part^ for ho evideuUy dooi 
not think he gets his shilling'a worth for hia shilling, if ho foels, 
as he says, that, had Liz done her do^ny slicM have been on 
Infant J^rodigy befon» this,” and that thin-natured little Jw pur- 
posely slijM aud slides down bj iiiothor earth when he ought to 1)0 
tumbling bravely in mid-air, and forming tho apex of tbo Living 
Pyramid. These litth* discropancios between fact and fable, aud a 
certain tendency t4j diiruseness and padding, are the main iaults ob- 
aervablo in Without Kuh or Kin; unless wo count the slavish 
adoration of Elizabeth for David W'ontwortb a fault, na wo 
fancy many of Miss Cruik’s youngor and more high-spirited lady 
readers will. Nevortheless Elizabeth August, if acmiowhat too 
sickly and sentimental, and decidedly too much of a Griselda iu 
her want of dignity and self-respect, doaervea consideratiou os tho 
portrait of a pure, uusellleb, and dovoted woman, with a largo 
power of love and as large a power of self-suppression, a natural 
martyr, and misundereUiod from the beginning, always giving 
more sym])athy, if not of direct help, than she receives, and 
bearing on her bands the spiritual burdens of her friends, who 
however never so much as touch her sorrows with their little 

^^ISftabctb’s history ranges over a wide space of tiuio ; from the 
•ge of nine to that of past forty ; but the keynote is struck iu 
the beginning wln^n, a half-elarved little runaway, she goes with- 
out her righuul share of the loaf that Joe may have more than 
his^ and gives him up the beat of everything, though ho repays 
her only with ingratitude. Wo cannot say, however, that 
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^70 have much eoQw of ^owth or dcvelopuient in thU eha^ 
metier. Liz tit niu0 and Elusabath Augui<t ut piupt forty aro oMoa- 
nally tijo Hnmo. There is no attempt at that subtle charjetor- 
j)ftinting whicli portrays growth whilr, it includes identity, 
lull I which shows how, by the gnitlMal clmngcs wrought by age 
and experience, the ininu tabes this or that more determined 
direction, and tningi which wore in the beginning only more in- 
dications become leading and dominant chamclorlBiics. A few 
skilful touehes can suggest all thin, wilhoui going into tedious 
details ; but these touches are just the dilliculties of the art, and 
it is given but to few to iiccoraplish tlnoii. At the worst, how- 
ever, if Miss Craik's simple metnod suggests a curious monotony 
and stagnation in Elizabeth August, it pre.serves a certain homo- 
geneity which might have been lost if she had attempted a more 
ambitious and analytical delineation. 

The best character in tho b* lok, buenuHO the most marked and 
individual, is that of Mrs, Hreton. Kirul yot iirhitraiy, shrewd 
yet generous, she does g<M)d in h(;r generation, yet mnlceM people 
wxcoisively unhappy in Iho process. She taken euro of Joo in 
his UK^rlal illness, and charges herself >vith tim future well- 
boing of Idz. hut bIjo shows neither t<i llio dying child nor the 
dtHolato one any of that warm maternal instinct with which it 
might bo imagined she must ho ovorilowing ; and though she 
inter<*sts herself in the little girl, niul has Jier educated well and 
carefully for a governess, innlead of, ns would luivo Heoined 
more natural, oitner sending lier to the wrakhnic^e or bringing 
her up as r servant, .she never seoniri t<> reiiiernber that i.iz U u 
hiiinHii being with atJcctions that need gratify ijig, and probably 
with indepuiidont wishes of her own, but manipulates ber ns she 
might have manipulated a lump of wax or u block of wood bound 
to tuko such shape os it pleascMl her to impos<3 nu it. Also, in 
lier action with her daughter Mabel of tho golden tri'sses, whose 
misplaced aitachmont she iutorrupU with so much decision, 
though jiorfoctly riglit in what she does, she yet mtinngos to give 
that scniinieniul young lady a groat deal more pain than need be, 
chietly because ot that want of vvomiuily tcMulcrnoHS which yet cnii 
exist with essential kindness and good meaning; as iudeeci Miss 
Craik haa indicated with considerable cleveruebs, Mrs. ilreton ig 
II ftpeeiuom of H biwd-hoaded woman with a strong wull ; and wo 
own that tho portmit, though meriting our respect, by no ini'ams 
wins our love. Tho older of her two <laug liters, iNiuliiu*, who 
marrios a man cxld onoiigli to 1 (mivo his <jwii plm e nud pi'ril hia 
wife’s health aud his chudron’s Um'S in India, mi tho plea of liav- 
ing something to do, is a happy medium botw<*eii lier moili.'r’s 
surplusage of doidsion and her sister’s e\coM nf .Mvntiment ; mdei‘d, 
she ia tin; most charming of all the women, and undoubtedly tho 
most healthy. 

*Tjf David Wontworth, Eliznboth’s ideal, w'e cannot nay much 
beyond tho. coiifiw.sion that ho w an idtuil— tliai is, a lovsly 
(M'oatiu'o without bones, muscles, or articulations ; a sumi- 
liiviuo piTsonomi devoid of all human wookue-swos, but devtiid 
als<» of most hunnm <]iuilities; u p«u'triut much too idealistic 
^ to be U’uo. Hu is ono of tlioso Joftiiy familiar beings, too. 
who call a woman “ chiW ” on an euiJy acquaintance, and 
who griux'fully allow themselves to be lovud, magnnniiuously 
dropping little crumbs of comfort and oncourngLMiumt by the 
way just to keep the tiro up to its prv)p<T teiijperuturo ; but 
W'lio at the saiuo time tuko care not to compromise tboiu- 
selvtis by any pn^maturo avowal, and are ronteut to live for 
yoars, olloring tbomsolvcs to silent adoiatiou before they re- 
waixl their piitiont wowhippei'S with the longed-for word of 
lovo. Wo ai-o not quite of tho same miiul us Klizubeth re- 
specting Mr. Wentworths peiToctious ; but wo am somewhat 
mjonciled to him when, at the end, ho doMs lift up his prosUuU) 
dev ott o when they are U^th of a ripe old ago, nud .>o makes bright 
the fiuuset of u life of which the umrniug hud been lompestuous 
and the noon grey mid ovoiT.ast. Still wo protest agmiist tills 
slavish Hud unsought love in a w'oiiiau ; though, at the same time, 
we lulmira the purity luid delicacy with which Miss Cmik has 
descrilind tho heroine’s feelings and^itualioiiB. Tlu.s indeed is the 
greatest charm of the author. She is always jnue, always ladv- 
liko .; imd if not so strong at nil tiiutM, nor so piiilusophicajly just 
us might be, she is tundor luid aspiring, aud witii a keen sense of 
right and wi'ong. 

We have spokou plainly of the faults of Without Kith or Kin 
becauKi it has so many excellences tiiat it can aUbrd to be judgod by 
a hi}:hcr standard than usual Miss Craik no longer reauires the 
helping hand hold out by kindly indulgouoe to vveli-mcaaing 
incompoteucy, bhe is an estublisheil writer with a clearly defined 
career, and of uumistnkable oapacity ; but site must ^ware of 
ii^utimentHlisui mid i)addiug‘, mid reniemhsr that ideality is better 1 
ai a servant in Utoiature thou as a master. i 


AMLUICAN LITERATURE. ,, 

I T part of our task to enter into a detailed examioatioa of 

such a wi^k as Dr. Hodge's St/jittmaUc Tkfuioou,* It may 
iUfice that the sociaid volume now before us is limited to 
thoos fOmonB at a geneml scheme of divinity which deal with 
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the nature, condition, history, and destiny of man ; that it dis* 
cubses lit great length the doctrines of various sects and !<chools, 
theolof|[ical and scientific, orthodox and heterodox, respecting 
the origin and antiquity of the human species, original sin, the 
scheme of redemption, election, predestination^ and the other 
intricate questions affecting the cnaracter and fate of mankind 
which have been for centuries the theme of theological contro- 
versy ; nud that the author writes as an orthodox rrotestant. a 
firm believer in tho iuepiration of Scripture, and a resolute dis- 
believer in mo^t of tho received conclusions of modem science, 
Tho volume contains more than 700 large octavd pages of jpretty 
close type, aud bears testimony to the diligence ana learnrug of 
the wnter, whale ver judgment may be fonued of his wisdom and 
discriudnalion. 

Equally pvuulerous and exteuaivo is Dr. Martyu Paine's work in 
defence of iJbo immortality of the soul * and of tho Scriptural history 
of creation against the materialistic tendencies which he ascribes 
to modern science. With tho theological portion of his work wo 
have no concern ;'its geological Ihuunes come more properly under 
our notice, aud are curious from the vigour and vivacity with 
which the author reasserts views which among men of any pre- 
tensions to scientific culture have long since been obsolete. Ho 
insists that all the existing rocks, fossiliferous aud other, were 
created at the date assigned to the creation of man, or subse- 
mieutly’, and that the coal measurt'S are relics of tlie Noachian 
Deluge, the ffuests which covered the earth ct that pt-riod having 
been swept eu manse into tho regiuns in which coal is now found, 
and there arningt'd in layers and buried Leueath succesHivo boils uf 
&halo aud i-mid by the action of oceanic ourreuts. The ollects 
usimlly ascrihoil to a glaciid epoch, supposed to have occurred 
some thousands of centuries before, Dr. Puine also regards as 
ovidencc.s of tho Deluge ; tho raging floods having swept over tho 
face of hills, cany iiig heavy nnisso.s of brnkeii stone with them, 
abrading suriaees, marlung tho denuded rocks with vast scratches, 
and piling up in various places w*hat aro recognized by scientific 
gtiologiMls US “ terminal moraines,’' be-sides depositing bouldiTS 
m tho ]dacts whero they are now found. In other passages he 
challeu^os the cliemists ; duputiiig the UMlitv of their supposed 
power lo piudiu'e true organic substances — allmmeii, urea, Ac. — 
in tho laboratory, as well as strenuomily d"uying the theory of 
spontanuuu-^ goueraiiou. Eleowdieru he fall-, foul of tho Darwinian 
theory, uml ot' llie gudogisU who have given in tludr adhe.^iou 
to it. riJiisidering the character, learning, and authority of 
souio of the iium whom ho tiSMiils, and that he comes forward 
alone to impugn e^ery result of iiiotlern scientific dUcuvery, a 
little more mod»‘bty in laying down Iho law, and 11 little more 
deference towards the great hames who'je authorit) ho disputes, 
would not liavt* been unbecoming ; but we aro bound to allow 
that Dr. raino dnes his be.st U> be civil according to hb lights, 
and th.at it is (iuJy his i>ver weening eonlideiifo in views which tho 
roinmuu cnu**i‘nt t»f scientific men has pronounced absurd and 
untenable that brings Jiim into such 'violont conflict with them, 
aud give., lu iiis writing tho air of conceit and petuluuco that it 
weius. We need hardly say that the voluiuo i.s not to be re- 
cuinuieiuled io beqiunei-s ; thow who have really ma.stored the 
subjects uf which it treats may find in it hiuo ami there grouuda 
for reflootion and reconsideration, aud everywhere matter of 
amusomeiit. 

pr. \y barton's “Conflict of Laws’’! is a work of obvious 
painstnkiug and iqqinreiit merit on a very iniportant and intorostiug 
subject. There are few more curious or less nettled piirtione of 
jurisprudence llnm that which relates to what the author calla 
“ Private Inttrnatioimi I..aw,’’ or, in other words, the coUioios 
of tho laws uf ditVci'uut nations os it nlTecta those tiersona who 
may from time to time be brought under their operation. For 
example, uaiil very lately, a large number of the citizens of 
America, if taken in arms for their country against Groat Britain, 
would have been tecbnicolly liable to tho penalties of treason ; 
and German emigriuits returning to their native country on a 
visit found ihemselves ontiuigled in grave difficultiee l)y the 
German Mstein of military service, it having been the practice of 
nutiuiid in pa-^t times to assert on indefeasible chum over tho 
alleginueo uf ibcir born subjects, and England carrying that 
claim so fur .*w to regard os Englishmen the children aiid grand- 
children uf on Englishman who might have settled and married 
abroad a century ago. Tho “ conflict of laws " on this point- 
tor tho nations who maiutained this theory never hiisitated 
to naturalize tach otiior's subjects— has now been settled by 
treaty so far os ilie Dulled States are concemod. But there ara 
still a multi tudo of cases in which jirivate interests are seriously 
aii'acted by the ditlereut laws of difienint countries. Among 
aro niamngo and divorce. A Frenchman ms? come over to 
Eughuid, many here, return to France, and repudiate his marriago 
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becauso »omo requbromaut of Froiicli law— pt?rh«ps thv oouAout of invwrto^ in I-nittHi Statns i>oud)i» pay firom one^aoyatttb to 
parents — wm omitted. ()r an Engluhwutnan in«y j?o over to their whok* inoonia in taxw. fbe grawtat imomalw® wmi 

America, profcaa to wjiile in Illinois, mid obtain a uivoivt; on tlio to bo itJO\itabje. Tbwa tho ^)tato«b«vo pwmriilly altomptad tottx 
tiimsieat grounds. In the .State** aho can inurry aijuiu, but licr all pcwonalty bolomring to tUair oitiaona, and at the aamo time all 
husband iu Knjrbmd cannot do so; and the di\i.icc w.mld nut bu property sUirntt'd witbin thoir jurisdiclioii ; and the reaalt ie thet 
recognized in Kni^laud for any purpo*^* whattoci, lmxU ur the *»anie stock or treods iimy be taxed twice over, once In the SUte 
crimmal. NuVi ^imihir dilbcultios have occurud when a Sroteb wdiorti it is j'Uujtto, and onco iu that where Uio owner is domicUed 
Court has dissolved an Kngiish inurrin^'e : Scotland btdriff — a pmeotMlin^ wKioh, as the CommisaioiuirH «how,i« prv)\»ably un- 

lor many purposes a fireiga country. Thf>ro aiv dillUiihifs. \ coiisiituiitnml, and would l>e disallowed by the i'^ndcrol Coarts, 
aj^^aiii, wlicre a man holJinj^ property in one ouuntrv dh s und ' A‘;ain, iw in ^oIuo Stales a taxpayer is not allowed to deduct hU 
leaves a will made according to the laws ul uiu»iiier. The i debts fnmi bi.N vnlimtion, a merchant worth io,ooo dollars 
dilVeJt^ee of coinuiercial laws introduces pi i p-iuid Hubjt l•l^ I may be taxed on iho contents of Ida waicbouves, wurtU nerhaps 
of dSiierence. Kxtmdilhm is another topic of j;ient iutercKi * loo.ooo doilars. and ajiiiin, a uiHuufactuier resuling witmii the 
and considerable intrimy. All these point -, together with | .State is taxod on the svholo value of hia plant mid stock, while his 
that “ law of dnndcilo ’’ w*hich more or less »roier!iM them all, are j c<nupetitor a'bo resides just oulsido the boundar>% but sells all bis 
elaborately discusHOtl in Ur. Wharton’s trtMUiJH*, with a vt ry full | w'are:* in Now York, is, ho far as that 8tato is concerned, exempt. 
citatii>n of casfiH and precedents, and in lan^im^-o ^imph* enmi^b ! 'J'lio attempt to lax the capital value ul* inurlpnu:»»s, wberu 
to be inlolUpihle to iiioait cultivaUHi men, even lie.uuh they should : tlio iiUorest i- limited bylaw, w«a found to result in tho 
notbu^o received a leiral tndninjr. The dillu uii> of Imdmj; a | absolute iu>pt»Haihdity of boiTowin^ on mort}^api^} and the Stale 
remeilv for the ‘‘ccinflict of laws*’ incnnises a- ilie nature and j of New Jersey, refnsm^^ to abolish the tax, Was actually Coinpellvd 
con.-equences «if tlio coiiHict itstdf are in(»re cleHil) uniler>to4)il ; | to exempt Irmirit tho richest ami biiHiest Counties lying within 
and if any one tllinks that an exteii8i<*ii of tin* piii:ciul- «»f /« ( ion j the siihurbs and vicinity of the gyent comiucroiul inetropulis. At 
coafrmtuH could eadlv be iiiado to settle all dispululde points, w.* the same lime, all attempts to ridieve tho surt'erors by this injustice 
can only recommend liiiu to study this volume (uretuliy, and coii- I open such oppoiiuuiliea to fraud as almost bi dafeitt tim tax. It 
sider how the iipplicntinn of sucli a rule would int\e worked on j seems that th»‘ idea of a direct lax on incaines is deemed too im- 
frome of the i-ascs set forth. ! praciieiible to dt'^erve ctmsideratinu, either as too inqiusitohal, or 

^Ir. David Dudley T'ield w*as a member of a Commiltt e of | involving too much reliance oii the word of the taxpayers, nr l>o|h. 
Juri‘-tn of all nations appointed at the meeting of the liriu.>.h .'social i ('onscipieiitly the ( ’oinuiissioneri recmuiiuMid the c.xeiuptiou of all 
Science Ass^vciatiou in i Hfv6 to prepare and ve]»«.rt tlie outlines of persomdiy, except stock and shares, from taxation; aubstituting 
an inteniationiil (\»de, with the view of havin;; :i comph ie code an ** necupauev tax," l4> las a>sehMed t*n an n^amued \aiuatiuli of 
aftenvards framed which might be submitted for th»> considt^ralioii the rental or n iital value of nil dweliinp* iind buildingi*, and 

and s»7U*lioii of cliHbreJit (fovernmeiits, and which, fortilied by to be paid by tho occupier of/uu'b, whellutr owner or Umont. 
that 'anclion, might become in fact the publie l/tw of the civiJi/ed This ih in lact a h<.use>ttt\ in aid of a locid rata on real property ; 
World. ’I'he work was <listribuled among tlie luemlKts of the precisely Mi. < iovheii *8 proptisal of liwt year. The iSeport costs 
Committee, and to Mr. Fhdd, the author ot tie piopo-al, was light on inaiiy interc'^tiu^ liscal queHi ions, and mentions lucidcntollv 
d • a special piu't of the task. T'lndiiiu. li"nt\*M. that hia many curious piiiticiilarH of the Slalo tinauces wliicii will W«1I 
coueagues were leas raMilous or less hopeful than liini*^elf, ho rejmy atteiitue p^^nisul. 

th •iijjhl it best to prepare rii affect an outline of lie- cntip* code; Tha J/uhMfntu of the I'Mitnl Slatee* isilwork of a very 

and ho hero pro.seiUs us with an iriHtalnieui * which tit-at-. of llm ambifious cliMia< tor. It nini*n n<d only at giving a general iincuimt 
international law of times of peace, i'roeeediiig upon tin- biisis of the indu.slriul iiiid c«timncrcltd resoiirccb of tho HtaU's, severally 
of oxisting law, but altering and enlarging all rul»‘- where* neces- and collectively, but iils«) at lillording a detuiUul description of tho 
«arv, giving in each instance reasons and explnnution-, Mr. Fi<‘ld nature of each, ii.s pror-esses, its imudiinery, and its products, ns woU 
has elaborated n code of rules to regulate ine intercourse and as itH hisiorv, lorluneH, and Htalistics. TJm w'ork is illustrated bv an 
uiutual rights of nations during poact*. lb* next d«-ftl> with tho iinmemw^ number of drawings and ligures, expliinatorv and olhcr; 
tights of imiividimD in those casfs in wliirh the -ubj^iUs of mie but ilio-o wlm h n nllv uh^i-^f the r«'ader in understanding the text 
conuiry are most commonly aifoctofi by tho diil’eiviiee l»etw<'eu its are fewer liv lnr ih.ni thosi* whndi are, or are meant to bo, uiorely 
laTr^ and those of another, and which fonn tie* -^nbiect of l)r. ornamental. Tb" deseriptions mcjmlt* tho inrgiuit and the smallest 
\V harbm’s more coniphdo and perhaps mon* ell'ectivt' treatise ; and matters ; lie- neral })rmciple8 of slaaiu navigation mid the dotaiU 
be piMposcNgeuenil rogulalions aiiddolinitions in regaid i(/ iminiiigc, ot tho maimlai iure of hing-eg, riiilroadM and noils, priiilmg and 
guardianship, property, cofiyright, money, weights mid im-usures, vttrni«li-riiaJmig. c»itton and br)i<Hhes ; and tho dimenr<ioim of tho 
coirtracts, and so forth, to govern all such cflse’<, a- w^H n** a much- chapters are bv no nioiin^i proportionate t*» tho iinporiniieo of tha 
needed code of law for the govorninent of ship- while at sea, and Mibject.'*. All"-<'llier the book is, and must be, to u graat extant A 
the Of-cortainmeut of inch points of coinmemal lnw a- .-alvage tailuro. It i- too ditliiM*, and niitcis lot> much into minutiio for 
nnd iforjeriil avorogo between subjects of dilli-icni '^tat.-h. It is tie* ge neral reader ; it cannot serve to iiistrucl the student of any 
not liktdy, perhaps, that tho work should attain itn profen^d special art or trail in the practical knowlodge either of its prind- 
object, ami i«4*i’Vo even as tho basis of a code ; but if may newrtlic- pies or it.i <»p< ratmiiM. Dut by jfidiei.ujs Mkipping and solectiou 
less do excellent service in cjilling attention to th»* uh a it may im iioulii !»•- made U'-etul iind r-erviceublo as u book of 

whole, in formulating the* vanous fl*iatiug rule.- an-i piiiniple.s ! leference, m <l**fiiuU of any more couvouieut and bettor HiTiuiged 
which hitherto luiv»i b>oui scKtlc?red thiougli as'iu « t m-ioiihI 1 work ol «*<joull\ exieHNive chamcUo'. 


work;}, and iu Mug:.;e8iing practical moau;* of wifu dilficult | 

or disputed poini.s. ’ j 

The luo.st inlerrating of the works that form our ii>i f^r tin-) j 
month is u brief and succinct Htiite J'aper iran-mitu d bv t} »vcruor j 
'Hoil’mnnu of New York to th« 8tntc l-8<*?islatute, containing a ! 
Keport on the svsleni of local taxation t, and th».' iif me of a new 

lUciJ Cf>de, drawn up by three Coiiiraissioners, of whom Mr. David 
A. "Welk, porhaps the highoot and soundest nutlmrity <»n the««5 
flubjects in Airverica, is the tirat. The paper is all that might be 
eixpocted from such nn author : cl«;ar and accurate in its slate- ! 
immtfi, logical in its inferonces, practical mid rem-^ouable in its nug- '• 
gestiong. it is curious that at a time when Knglish reformers are 
eomplainujg of tlni exemption of pf^rscmolty from loenl taxatiiuj, 
and of the unjust btmieos tbon^by Cbrown on real prrqivrty, 
AmeTican opinion is being gradually drawn by force of experience in 
the very opposite direction, and tends to rehevr p^Taoual property 
from a 1\ direct im^ioits, in the belief Uiut biUh realty oiul p«*.r- 
eouolty will profit m the long run by tlie change. It U not f<mg 
ekuoe we noted a re^rt bjr n Mompichiuiettci otticial pointing out 
the niisohievoiia innuence of the local taxation of movabk pro- 
party m driving ft with its owners from the highly taxed citing to 
<be lighUy rated yilhifm. It ia mm difficult to evade btetc taxes 
hi this way ; but the iireeent Report shows rcaaon to behove that 
the greater portion of the taxohle pefsonaHy of the Istate does 
contrive to eryade the buxdeiii whifth oonseqtiently foils most un* 
equally on such property os cannot soespe. It will rememberred 
that Ameriean direct toxatioii U leeied on csiroital Tslueo, uot on 
fucodh^> ond oftisu xonges oS high os ooe and a naif or two percent* 
t^n ihu foFOier. Thus the Uvga incomet often earned fay pmfiM- 
labour are esiompt, whiloxaaliMd property and sstui^^iuiIms 

• /JrajH (Mfttnet t(f an JatenutHaneil dude, tty DsriU luodhijr gj«|d. 
9 «w Tok : Dicivny A Co. frondon : Tfiffaaer & Co. 1X71. 

f SfmdJUport rf the CmiwImmmm Is Meeim the Lame Am me 

Mml and Codeciittn of Taxee is Ike Sluti ^ iV«p Fork : urUh n Cede 
JLawe rWdf jvt to Atecewnemt and Taantkm llivld A Wells* Edwin 

W. Cuvier, Oniausisiicn. Albsay : The Atgtt«;C4/npaoy. LsadM t 
tUtasr fr Co. tSTX* 


A treat iM- .>11 I aOijoji “ diHlicnlcd bi tho fJovornmeut lunl the 
galliint p‘*')pii <it' thi‘ Lniifd •Slab's,’’ etivers « cunsidcrabk variety 
of subj<-ru, jiiactirui n.ud tbvorf lieal, hisforic luid coutmiipururv'. 
It dru'l ^ vmUi i. c ]»bil<)«ophy of fuMbioii, the history of dr<*ss, 
appropriate cowtiiiiH * for coiiMilar aud diplomatic idlims, Kuro- 
pran and Aiio rnioi \vcdding-ilr»“iseM; tho otiquetb* ol’ diiuu'rs, 
daricf's, and prono n,r wit li iln-ir i>^Hp«{Ctivn costumes ; the eti- 
quette of couvtHiiip and of i^ouiincrcti ; and, in short, th*? fushiouH 
luTd manner:' of llit‘ wtii-ld nl large. To tlio unfaHhimiabla randci 
it may pusnibly bo inktiuciivn — we are too ignorout U> jmlge; to 
thoHc who do not dosirii to l>o instructed it is certainly md 
amusing. 

/7ic Arffyi' Anchor ] ia a manual of s<*aniaiiship — not navigation 
and expIaiiHlion of sen. b*rn)s, strongly rocciuuneiidod b}' soiiio 
oiiiccrHof oxpi.-riciiL'c to the Attcntioa of young aailoi^. 

Mr. ClarcMCo King’s account of his ud ventures in the Sierra 
Nevada}, while engaged in the conduct of an official survey of 
that region, nro lively and interesting, and atbmi a vivid piciur*. 
of not the least striking ]a&rt of iho central wilds of that viuNt 
territoty which is now included in the mripire of the l'nit*^d 
StAbis. Thu author is evidently one of tliase who enjoy a i'ud>' 

• Th^ Great /nf/uMru-t rf the (JuiUd SUiie»; brin^f an Hittortroi Smi< 
mnry of the Ora/iti, drntrlhy awl PrrJeeOon of the Hhtef Jmtuetrini Arfn of 
this Cauntrjf, J5v Horai;*' GreeU-r, f^irt lidmnni Howbiiul, John ft. 

Gougii, Philip hipk'V, F. ll. JVrkiii«s and ftU»er Kmincnt \Vni**ri upoi- 
Polltical «r»a fHn’ial J'.tuioiiuc, Mu' tuiiii^^n, Manuffl'’ltireT«, Ac., Ac. Ifwrt 
fiml : Huti* a flydM. l^jndcri : Ssni[>^ Isiiw it Co. 

f Faxhion ; the Pouer that Itflurnrrt the tVorlJ, The Phihunphij 
Anciaai ami MiAetn Jjrete and FoAihn^ JUy Gnorgu F. Fox. KsviP7«l arut 
EogUrged. Now York ; hhridon it Co. London : TrUhu^-r & tJo. iK?:. 

% The Kfjdge Anebor i or^ Vounp Sfiilort* AetiMtant Aj^iperhtinit^ to the 
Praetient Ffitiatione of Modem Htamtmehip^ Asott'Sf/, Hphctnti. 

ufplicabU tu Shipe of H'ar andotherM / o/*s, TahkU fl/ Jtoty^oo* SfHjrt, 
8 aa$, ifr ifr., rtiatire 'to trery Ctnee of Veeeth, liy Williuin ,\. 
ffslttsg-lliwtpr, CJiJ.X. Kigliteeuth 1'1'lttion, Imnrov^-crsnd linlsrgtvi. Xww 
Ttyik : Appimn ft Co. L^loft : TrObner ft Co. 1871. 

§ MaaiUnimurJaff in the Sierm Nemda* By CUrswos King. Bflwloai 
Oigood ft Co. Loudon : Bsmiuon Low ft Ca 1871. 
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outdoor life; ^th a suflicienCT of peril and hardship to give it 
interest; with true mauly bearunoss, and his style; if now and then 
a little lax and flippant, ia unaflected and intelligible in compori- 
Bon with that of the generality of Amerienu nnrrativos of Western 
exploration and adrenture. 

Bits of Travel*^ by H. H., were piclcod up chiefly in Oermany, 
the AlpS; and Northern Italy. The stylo is rnitling and lively, and 
the letters really resemble those that n clever vivacious woman 
might write if Bue had no one to talk to, and were consequently 
compelled to vent herself on paper. 

lmghnm '9 Detiroying Angela is the title given by Mr. Beadle, 
and perhaps by others; to one Bill Hickman, a Mormon who by 
his own account was concerned in the death of a considerable 
number of persons obnoxious to the Oovernment of the Saints; 
and the volume before us prolessos to be his autobiography. It is 

A. lAA L-. Tri^i 



cerity ; but it is probable that in many case's the serv ices of Hickman 
were employed in carrying out the rude justice enmmon in the West 
in a manner modifiod by the despotic constitution of the Saints. 
Lynch law under republican forms would not sliock Mr. Beadlo; 
Lynch low administered by a despot, llimigh that desnot s power 
rests entirely on the suirragca of Iii.s penph-, tftk<*8 so difUTcnt an 
aspect that bo can bco no resomblarico between the two. If the 
story bo true, the Mormon Qovenmient iniiHt h«vo sanctioned 
flevoral wanton murders. But it must bo nonenilx-icd that Mr. 
Beadlo writes ns a bitter enemy of the MoniKOH, and that 
Hickman has never been confronted with any of those whom lie 
accuses. 

Wo have on our list two scbrail-books of sonie merit — a Kinder- 
garten | mnnunl in English niul (iormnn, frnm which nmiiy 
teachers of young children might gather very UH‘ful hints, and a 
First l^ok of Botany 5 , which describes the principal parts of a 

S lant and their mo.st familiar forms, and illu-strates each of its 
ehnitions by outline skotebos hi a manner whicli cannot fail to 
render them for the most part clearly intelligible loan attentive 
and reasonably enwer child. It Ls intended to be ui^ed with actual 
object lessons, real plants being substituted ultiiuiitely for the 
sketches used in the first insiauco. 

Dead Men's Shoes || is a “romance” of domestic life, of which 
the scene is laid in the South, and iimlrimonial squabbles, pro- 
voked by a violent assertion of womans right - j — but f<ir fear of 
the authoress we should call it insolunt — form a con.spicuuuH 
feature. 

Awful % is a little satire on the misuse of a very graio and 
slgniticant word by young America, male and feimile; the n^- 
maiiiing pieces in the book are deciiledly inferinr, and sometimes 
sink to the level of nursery doggerel. 

* Bih of Tnivtl. IJy II. II. IJosioii : (’o. London: 

TrUbner & Co. 187a. 

f Brigham $ l>t»4rtviin*J AngrI ; htiug the Lif*\ and Startling 

T)i»chuur€$ of the XotoriouM lidl Hu'hman^ the Danitr ('/»,»■/* of CtaU. 
Written by IlhiuM'ir, With K.\j)lrtri«f<*ry NotfH’hy ,f. JI. J]<'idIo. r-4(.. of 
Salt I-nkc Cilv. lllustrutcU. New York: Cioluit. L.»mloii ; Saiiq-soii 
Low & Co. 

1 The Kindergarten. A Manual ft)r the introduction ul’ Lioi brl'-* Sx-^tom 
of l*rimnrv Kdiu-ntlon into Public SchooN, anti for thi- leo of niid 

Private TeucliorH, liv Pr. A<lolf Uouni. Second New York : 

li. sioigvr. London : Trllbner Co. 1871. 

§ The First Book of Ifotang. Po^igiu d to rultiv lU- tbo Ob'.«r\ini: Po\vcr 4 
ofClilldren. lly Lli/-a A. Youiuuuh. New York : AjipK tvui A: (.0. London: 
TrUbiUT & Co., an<l Sunqi.soii L«iw it Co. 1872. 

Ij Dead Metis Sfioen. A Poiuaiwc. Py .loniiottc L. 1 ’. ivb'nnnun, Auttior 
of “ Forgiven at Lu*t.’' PhiUuhlphia : Llppincott t. o. l.-mdou . ^ainp^wm 
Low U Co. 1S72. 

q Ahfulf and other Jingles, lly P. U. S. Xvw Yoik . Putnam &. Co. 
London : ’Sinup(itu\ Low iv Co. 1872. 
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NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that tre decline to t'vtuni njicit d communis 
cations; ami to this rale ice can make no eAaidum. 

The Saturday JIeview is duly registered fer transmission abroad. 

The puhlkaiion of the Saturday Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings^ in time for the cai'lg tniinSf and copies mag be obtained 
in the Country, through any Netcsagcnt, on the day of publication. 

Near/y all the back Xnmbers of the Saturday Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the 2*ublisher, at the Ojpee, 
ZS Southampton Street, Strand, IF.f'., to whom all Vmnmionca* 
tions relating to Advertisements shouUl likewise be addressed. 

Now ready, VOLVMK XXXIL, hound in cloth, pries IOb, 
Cloth OiifM for Binding all the Volumes, price Us. each. Also, 
JRoading Cases, price 2s. 6d. sack. May be had at the Office, or 
thi^mgh my BaokseUer. 

Oojfm of the Saturday Review Bill of Contents wilt be for^ 
ma^ BtcniHg by poet, prepaid, to any ycwsagtnt 

^ . fm iVlIfM or OomfkB tt^s SippUcation to ^ Publisher. 
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'iniE LONDON KXllinmON of 187i>.— On Saturday, 

-A 3/ nn EVENINt; HKt'KPTTON will be hcM by ILR.II. the DUKE of 

EmSIlDjmil K . Ill llir AIlKrrt Hall am i Picture OaUcrlfe. 

L(iNl)()N‘ EXiTiBI^ of 187i>.—thV ‘ Owners of 

t<4<)N TH KKT;} will W entitled to ADMISSION to the Exhibition on ALL 

OCCASIONS All* M. . 1,1 n to tSo pilMir. 

qMIK J-(».NI»()X KXHi'HlflON'oif 187‘2— Only SEASON 

j- nCKUr l|iil,ni:tt« »lll lulmillKl to tlw private view ..n "Mon.!.., Aprinn. 

THE l.ONDOV EXIIIHITION "(>f ] 872.. -Only SEASON 

TlrKl;i lli.I.Iil.l!., ...Ill l»«.lmm.MI.)ttM.JPniVATE VIEW mi'Tue.d.y. April W. 

f[MIE LONDON EXlillUTION of 1872 wiil bo Ol'i^ED to 

-A \ht' |.ii>»Hi> on WedrifiKlay. May I. Admlwiou. Km. 

■ l.( ).N I )oN EXliliUTION of 1872.— On Weduesday, lut. 

Mill riiiir^.ho . aiiil May, the A DMISSION wil l lx‘ lo. nu >h day. 

^RIE LONDON EXilinmON of 1872.— On Friday, May 3, 

1 -A tht> ADMISSI ON will be 5e. 

^IMIE LOND(iX“j:"xiIIi;rn(iN of Ou Saturday, May 4, 

; -A ;hP ADM1S.SION will be Ae. 

i ^iniE LONIHIN EXHIBITION of 1872.— From May 6 to 

' -A sv|,,eint>cr tlie PIlIcr.H of ADMISSION to the LONDON EXHTSmON of im 
lir Oil .Mmiiluv*. I'm’ ».U>ii. Thu reds v«, FrliUye. and Salu/daye,le.i on Wlianeedajr*i >*. 10.1 

i»i on cerfmn u’u r^ftl dat e, frhkh will lie dniy adT eitiicd. 

I /'<RY'SVaL r.M.ACE. — Under the Patronage 

■ M AJ r Y tlie iJCKEN. nnd with the Sanction of their Roral lliRhnci 

, rtmiruiNt vt M . riie Dirvctura have the honour to aunuunce that a Of 

i t K?*TIVAL III CKI.KUKA ITON ..f the HECOVKKY of H-B-lL the PRINCE of 

will take plsei' on M i«li\r.ibo . May 1. With a view to five flttltif expreufoo to the CMltefl 
whioh have )>r<Miu>ced tlitv Naflonsi Olebration, the Directore have oommJnioncd Mr. AlTfiift 
Si'(.i.ivANtucniii|i>a«L'stjiHAND TC DKV.M for Kwrano.ioltK chorue,aiidorcfaeetra,k> he 
firmcl bj 4 I’m-tv nt oxeiuiautw niimljcrini rjjiW) |i«ra»mi«ri. Thetoiocwlllbe, ' 

IsncflJl.oiid Signor Full. The wurnd i«rt oftheConoerl 


will 1 
t XCl l»l <J 


of HER 

thtraiNc 


Titteii*. Siiri 
laitcoiiv Mu 


u.tc, Tbfrf win br i tirvat Dinpiiw of Foiintalux, wltiTYilTuta^ 
Grand Dtiiiilay of Ffrrvrorke with d«vi«ea aptirop^ 


cre, and afif r •vaitlt a Onuid Diiiiilay of Firrvrorke with devwea aptiropriiae to the oeea* 
. The Ttilattf u ill w uiwn on thu ocoaaion at 17 noon. The Te Dcum wUl anmmeiicaak i. 
I The prlee ot Adiiii<>M<>n to the Feetival will lie a«. on the day. or ti. Od. by TIokete bnraaeia 
up to Tuewlay iivaI. Siucio ntalla, and fo. <d.. at the TickaC Odloc. Cnetal nlaea, IMV 
all Aeent« 
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rSTlOX.- SECOND matinee, TneadaTj 

April »». Renilaim, lYoin Naplee, Planift (flrrt ..Dme), aith Mtttjrla. WfcaS^ 
W.'ifoelirhem, l.a««lr. ami I.axaru>i. Quartet, D minor, Schubert i Quintet, £ lal. FIiuiOlJM.. 
Sohuniaiin i Alhifm and Adaido, Clarionet Uuintet of Mnnurt, 1.6 Aonfa i VioUaB^, 
l*iBno Sulo«. lli’iiM'lt.Cliupin. and Mriidelaauhn. Sinyk* Tidcetf, iCarM.i and Fmnlly TkMii 
1 for three > one aiiuii'a. at l.jimUirii Cork'*, and at n^l. Jamea'e Hall. Membera ou Pff ibt 
Vlaiiora at Kcgent Mrvet vutrauce « aleo their Stthecxlptioa to Mr. AvfTni, Ouhlir. 
J. ELLA , Z)irertor,SVk<erif Sqpf a. 

IVfR. ADoLeHE SCHIXIESSER'S'EVi^INa OOI^O^T, 

AvX oil Weduevday, Ma> a. at the Ilaiioiyr Sqaara Booma, at hul^pMt XMt ▼02 pWHlr 
Madlle. Cnnila and Mm.icur Vald^ InatrvmeBlMlaca-MirsRlMl, WtaMW, 

Daubert, W. Macikrrtn. Uantmaiher, BerinRr, and BchtoeaMr. Condu0mr,%- CtfktaL 

Stall*. Uair-a-fulneaeach.at Meuve. Chamidra, AO NewBond 

Rtvvtii Street t and of Mr. Adel ine fl^M oeawr, U Devnoridra Trmie a, Hyyreill- , 

the society of PAINTi^ ia WATE^-COLOURS.— 

-A The gpn'Y-EIGHTH ANNUAL £XHXBmONii>owOPSK.M»PaD2MlRmL 
ftvro Nine till tievfu. AdmltUacfole. Cd*akgiM,ld. - _ hif. , * 

— ALFRED P, FRlFP. 
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THE AMERICAN COMPROMISE. 

I T has been known for aome days that iiegotiationa arc pro- 
ceeding for tho purpose of rendering the arbitration at 
Geneva practiaible; and Lord Gp.anville and Mr. Glaixstone 
have stated that, althougli tiie last American deepatoh is un- 
satisliictory, there is stiil a prospect of an ninicable solution. It 
was in the power of the Ainoricun Govenimont at any 
time to escape from tho con-soipienceH of its own error, by 
withdrawing the objectionable part of the original Case. 
Tho consent of tho Senate was not rciinirod to a proceed- 
ing which would have been undeniably consistent with tho 
terms of the ratified Treaty. The Phesidknt might at his 
plcHfiure, w'ithout further reference to tho Senate, have origi- 
nally confined the claims to llio losses caused by the depreda- 
tions of any one of tho Confederate cruisers ; and even those 
who blrain tho words of tho Treaty to include tlie so-called 
indirect claims, contend, not that the American Governmont 
was bound to prefer them, Inil that it was entitled to submit 
them to tho Arhitrators. Tho simple correction of a mislako 
whicli is now universally admitted would have hoen fur inoro 
dignified than any circuitous evasion of tlio difRculty which 
has nriaon. Jt would not have been necessary even to confess 
that tho indirect claims were improperly included in tho Casi*. 
The American counsel might have been instructed to Bt4ilo 
that fur sufficient reasons they intended to coniine tlicni- 
selves to tlie direct claims, and that they asked for no award 
on the other demands advanced in tho original (’aso. 'J'ho 
same object might have been still more satisfactorily atnuticd 
by a diplomatic commiuiicalioii to flic EngliHli (iovemment 
pledging tho United States to ahsUiin fiom proHsing the dis- 
ptited claims. If, nevertheless, tho American (lovornim iit pre- 
fcTH some more complicated ntothod of riottlcmcul, ii is dcairahlc 
to facilitate, as far as propriety and security allow, a virtual 
retrc.nt from a false |iosition; but tho utmo.st caution will be 
required in settling the terms of any diplomatic, arrangi uiont, 
and it is abBolutely ncce-ssary to take care that no fresh coti- 
ccfision id extorted ns the price of a simple act of justice, it 
w^ould be satisfactory to learn tlmt a newspaper Correspondout 
who attributed the initiative to Sir Kowaico Tiiuiinion wa.s 
utterly mistaken. Tlic English cause has alroad/ f^oon sulli- 
cicutly damaged by excessive eagerness for a termination of 
tho controversy. The haridi terms of the Treaty, and tlie' 
refusal td recognize the F^mian claims, which has ticen 
justly roaented by the Ginadinns, may be largely attribulcd 
It) tlie profuse liberality of tho English (.brnmisKioiicri^. 
The general Batisfaction which was expressed in England at 
the supposed termination of rho long-standing quarrel evi- 
dently tempted Mr. BANCUorr Davis and his employers to try 
tlie national patience somewhat further by the oireiisivc vitu- 
peration of the Case, and by the monstrous demand for some 
hundreds of millions sterling. It was not until tho general 
indigtiation expressed itself in a firm resolution to withdraw 
frosM arbitration, that tlie Americans began to suspect that 
their astute agenta had at last overreached themselves. Ic is 
not tho businsas of an English Ministor to check a tardy 
resipiscenoe by once more betraying anxiety for the main- 
tenanoe of a Treaty which has only been endangered by the 
grasping proceedings of tlie adverse litigant It will probably 
be found that the overture £ot fresh negotiations proceeded 
^rom tho American Govemmoot 

^ The tenor of tho rumoured proposal for a oompromiae is 
not a little surprising. According to several telegraphic statOr 
menu, the American Government proposes to abstain (ttm 
insisting on the indirect claims o& conditioa of a formal 
agreement on the part of England to advance no analogous 
Intensions in the contingency of a war m which the United 
jliitates would be neutral. It would be as fMamable to give 
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a formal undertaking that in any future war prisoners should 
not bo mutilated or sold as slaves. It is quite os likely tliat 
an English Government would slit tho noses of American 
captives us that it would ask a neutral who had allowed a 
cruiser to escape from his ports to pay llio cost of two or Uiroo 
years of u war with which ho had no concern. Before Mr. 
8 u.mnli: imuhi his famous speech there wosim reason to aup|)oso 
that any liurnun being could have held England responsible for 
the alleged prolongation of the civil war; aud even Mr.SuuHKR 
founded his claim for damages rather on tho recognition of 
('onfederate belligerency than on tho escajto of tho Alabama. 
A luriiiiil disavowal of n ridiculous doctrine would almost 
amount to a confession that it had at some time been directly 
or indirectly countenanced. 'J'hero is a slill graver objo<jtion 
to the snggostod undertaking in its tendency to confuse tlio 
character and meaning of the roceul Et\glish protest. Tho 
nation has resolved that Uieru shall bo no arbitration on tho 
conRcqiK'ntiul diimagOH, not bcc.auso they are absurdly unjust, 
but on tho definite and single ground that they are not covered 
by the letter or the bpirit of tho Tre aty. A condemnation of 
the principle of indirect clainiH would involve tho acceptance 
of a new aud irrelevant issue. It is also iinportimt to re- 
member that the distinction between direct and indirect 
claims i.'i wholly vague and popular. The American negotiators 
have already, with characteristic adroitness, entangled the 
English Governmont in an admission that tho claim for tho 
co.st of American ships of war is included in tho terms of tlie 
Treaty. 'J'ho aasurnptiou was allowed to {lass in tho dis- 
cussion which is recorded in the Protocol of tho loth oi 
May; and tho English Govermnent itas honourably detor- 
iiiined to submit to tho results of its own timidity or 
negligence; yet the claims for the expetW‘8 of tho American 
navy arc an indirect us tho demand for tlio costs of tlio war, 
though they may bo less remote and Jess prc[K)sturouH. It is 
impossible t<» foresee llio violations of neutral ily which may 
hon aller funiish belligerents with causes of complaint, or to 
uiiticijiate tho more or less direct nature of iho damages which 
may be claimed by an injured party. There cun bo no doubt 
that a litigious neutral would take advaiiUige of the supposed 
declaration to contend that none of the consocjuenccs of her 
acts were Mufficicntly direct to involve her responsibility. 
Thnro is no more fruitful source of error than the use in legal 
docurnonts of phnua^s wliicb have no definite or legal meaning. 
JR*cent cxperienco shows tho strong probability of misundor- 
stoiiditigs when any contract with the United tStates involves 
a |K>sHiblo ambiguity, it is evident that the two crymmunities 
attach diflerenl im linings, not only to words, but to silence 
which may have bofin supposed to imply a tacit under- 
standing. 

It will also bo tho duty of tho Engl islw Minister to w^atch 
with scrupulous vigilance tlie possible bearing of any diplo- 
matic agreement on tho arbitration whicli it is intended to 
facilitate. Tho ingenious lawyer who quoted, os English ad- 
missions of guilt, the impassioned advocacy of the Federal 
cause by Mr. Cohoen and Mr. Biuoht, would not be restrained 
by superfluous delicacy from twisting an agreed abandonment 
of tho consequential damages ipto an admission that the re- 
maining claims were well founded. In tlie teJegrafiliic version 
tho reported compromise consists of a declaration that indirect 
damages are not to be incurred in respect of vessels esc/qiiiig 
from neutral ports under clrcumstanocs similar to those which 
related to the Alabama, It would seem to follow tliat direct 
damages were incurred, althouj^h the English Case disputes 
tb% liability for any compensauoru It is scarcely probable 
that either English or American CoiTCS|)ondents have ascer- 
tallied Bio exact wordil of the proviso which they coftirimru- 
Mo, ahbough there is no reason to d^mbt tbe eahstantial aocu- 
riejr of their infomuition. It is possible that they may liave 
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been rntlroly ; }>nt on llu; ivlio!'* it may bo oon- 

jocliir<‘<] thut tlio ArucricJiTi f iovoriiin'Mit js flis])o.so(l to give 
Avay, il it cuii obtain an ostonsiblc [)ri( c lor ilio coIl^'e^sion. 
It. liJ not altotrollior nuHonablo lliat Ibi land aiiuiild be 
iorc’Ml to buy ixoinption from injury; fjut. if the BJUTiilco is 
jiu rt'ly nominal and verbal, it will !«• laudriit as well a.'i 
p< Mrr(»UH to yield. Any tairroiidor of (Iio jioiuU for which 
llie nation Iian during Hoveral monili i la un cuntcndirig would 
be uuiver.-ially and justly condoiniu.d. It Is Htiil diflicult to 
imdcrhiand why, if a com[irfuni.si.i wa ^ to bo Lllcoted, Mr. Kisii 
refused, in bin dcs[>alch t<j (Jcncral in NCK, all m(i<lilicfiLum 
of the American l.’asc. If ailiiiratmn is htiil in any way 
luucticablo, it ia betUT iliat iIk* Treaty Bhonld at tiie last 
moment bo rc.«cu(d fiom extinction. 'J'Iuto were iboso who 
feared that it partoob of the ri.itnro of an abject .subnii.-3.sim1; 
but the apology and tin- a|ij)roval of tlm now ruh-s of inter- 
national IrjAV eaiiuot iiitw bo rec.illod. 11' llnglLsb pride bas 
been humiliated, it is bett« r to s» euro the consnb’ratioii for 
which cxceKhivo eoncis^sinus w< re iiuido. It was a matter of 
<*oivrrto that Lord Iti'.ssi.i.i- should ])(j't{)(>fU' his motion in the 
Iloimo of Ijorda; nor will litJur Hounc of i*arii.ament 
cinharrasft nngtjtjatiou by preinature inrerb-rencc. Tho 
Alinistev.s (eight not to eouij>lain iliat tln'y wjil hercal‘nr 
be r(s].riiriHl to render a strii'f. account (d‘ their nc'jotiarions. 
Th(?y can Bcarccly be so weal^ as to conelude, in cuidorinity 
with tlie roroinriicndation oi’ one of tln-ir a«lv j - r-H, any Tnsiiy 
which will be binding on Mrisdand W'liile on tlic Amerioim 
Kide it will riicpiire tlie rritdifation of I lie Senntii. 'Therr; is in 
truth no nceil rd’ any new (Convention, inasmuch as the 
American Lxeciil iv(‘ has absolute and ultimate control of its 
own pruceedines iri the liiij/aiion. Another repoited pro[io.'->al 
ikm.m'Im only to be inentioned that it iriav be Mtinimarilv' eem- 
dcinm-d. A nu-re uiulertalmg on the American .side not to 
claim money ccimiicnsatum for the jnelcndc’d [irolongatiou (»f 
ihn war would lie a ree.o^'nit,n/n uf ilw' Aniencan v(;raiou of 
the 'J'reaty. 'The jios'uble award by ili,’ Arintr.uors of a g;io--i 
sum might bo altnbiitrd in pait to the indirect cl . huh if tiny 
arc in any way included in the r< ler.-nce. The .solntioii of 
Iho prohloni is wot jrnprneticabb*, but it wdl r«.f[Uire the exer- 
cise [loth of wisdom ami tiriimc':'}. 


WOMthN’S St KI'lfAta:. 

hidioM Iiave hml their outing this weeli, bnl not with 
J- any gieat sticeess. Their el, lims do nut meet, with in- 
la'casing syrnj'athy in the Ifon.'-s' of ( nnimun.s. d’wo vs-ira 
ag' flllio ibll foi |•(•lllovinL‘' their clei-roral di'abililie.s aeinally 
got thn>ugh a second re-idieg; I.i.-t year more than a Jmnilred 
and lifiy memliers «'sj->oU’'ieit then- can e ; Injr thi.‘j}. ar the 
iiiunber of their supporlf is has ta-'len oi'i, and lh<‘ number ol‘ 
then* euemic.-i has inenieM-d. 'fhe h.idvh -I .sinilco jn-ihap- 

lor cnUiusiasta in the can.o- was that member after nicinlier 
got up uiul said that, wluTcas on [iio\ioiu eeea ions he had 
supported tlio IjiH, he. must now o[ipese it ; and the reason 
for this ehnivye I'f 0 [»inion wns the «ii lie.o {.-umg v\\v tliat tho 
Hjieiikers eonceived lln niMdves to ha\e m< :ui\vl.de luei-iMined 
lliat women g( inTally Uul not A^isll to have the fr.uu hi'e. 
Mr. O.sminM, Motto \n declared lliat in lour }»a''.s tie had 
only m<‘t two WiMueu who widud lo Iiave a vote, or 
who would voU; if the) were* allowed. The Atlorney- 
(loiU'ial lor fiti-a.ANt) sciuu.h lu ha\e be-ni c<mven» d into an 
opp^niciiC of fh<i liill liy a lady to wlanii he l». .i4ed ni .a former 
your that hn Ihail been .spending the afternoon in helping lo 
infraneliiso her sex, and wlio r<'|>ii(si that lie might Im\o been 
belter employed. Mr. M xmwk u, who secomled the luotiou 
llir the second roadillg, and wdio in doing so made an almost 
('xhaiistive .speech again.st the priiicijilc i f the nn'asuro, owiwal 
that women in some portions of tho I'nited States wlio might 
have the Irnnchiae if they iikeal were cither profoundly in- 
ihlU vent to it or positively lelnsoil to have it. Tins was tho 
mo.-<t fatal argument against the Hill, jf the iadic.i do not 
really wi.sh to vote, why on earth should men, xvho would bo 
mohi. seriously mconvoniciiccd hy their voting, m.ako them 
have votes .* No one can prove that wumcn do or do not wish to 
have votci, luii. the balance i»f probability against their rtudl}’^ 
wibliiiig It Nerygi..»at. Tiio only women who over dream 

ofeven asking themselves whether they would like to have votes 
are, we inwx M\foly answer, among the classos who, speaking 
noconlwjR to a hvuuV.l« «,,w b.- oduc-itei Tlio 

l.tilk o» »uoK womw, him, at auy rato very strong induemenu 
MOtto w»h for the an. t very slight .n.lacomenU to 

umtoktbim w»h jor it. hey of course tcel thO obiosdona 
or liw M/ongty wJik-Ji nro groinulcl on wligion, custom 
kad on Uio eummt heorif. of what women can 


do and ought to do. But we m;iy put these aside f»^r iho 
iiioniciit, and .attend onlytoininnr coiiHideratiorm, wjiich arc 
sii/e lo xvf'igli with women poweifuliy, and which account, fora 
great part of that di.'ilike olj or inddl'crcnce to, the pmjfosed 
clmiigt) which so long as it lasts makes tho Bill an absindity. 
In tlie first place, most men dislike tho Bill, and most women 
want to please men. TJiis may not seem a very high 
iiKitivo, blit it is a very operative one. In the next place, if 
women had to take an active i^art in jxilitics, tho case of con- 
verHation and the plca.suro of social intercourse would be grtatly 
diminished. Politics are real busineas, and if they are to be 
di-^cu^sed, they must be discussed on the b:i.sis of being real 
bn»inci3s; but the whole charm of tlio socdal intercour.iO of 
the sexes would be at an end if politics were talked of betweea^ 
tln.-iu m a buMinc.ss-likd way. Far stronger, however, than all 
other arguments of this minor kind with most sensildfj and 
rc- 3 pcctal)lG women must bo the conno.xion, tyh'dlieracridcrifal 
or utherwise, between tho women who »-ay they want votes 
and iIkj women who have licnildcd tlieir pcilitica! cnlrancbise- 
incnt by making themselves publicly prominent in the dis- 
cussion of the loathsome subject of the (!ontagiou 3 ni‘>f ascs 
Acts. If n lady can, by di.scliiiming any wish to have ii vote, 
t^n-itly mark herself off from those iinniodest disputanl^ sho 
may very naturally wish to do so. These are not very grand 
or high-sounding reasons for a dosiro to keep aloof from tho 
IramihiHo; and most women have bettor orn 3 ; but tboy are 
reasons which have practically a great amount of cflVct; and 
the inipoi’tont point 19 that wonv.n do not want to have votes, 
and that thereforo it is ridiculous to think of giving them 
votes, whatever may lie tlio reasons by winch, conscionsly or 
unconsciously, they are Jed to this coacliision. 

The friondfl of the ladie.s, however, do not rest tlufir causo 
on inattera with which women who uro in coriifortalde ('ri.sy 
(jirclca have unich lo do; and it i.s to the pliilantliropical and 
bcuevidont iribtincts of the Hex tliat they make appeal, d'lioy 
r-:ay that women are wronged, and that tho only way ol get- 
ting their wroug.s nMlre.v,od i.i to give tliLen voles. Mr. d von 
liunnir, who is their sjHike.-iui.m, Iia.s an cxcveilingly p >or 
opinion of tho Ilniu^e of b'oiiiiiH)n', and he deckirc.3 tli.it tho 
only way lo got tiiu II'»n.s<j to j,ay any attention to any .-^nb- 
jeci of pulilic intercyt is to lorou it to do so. Women huvo 
no vt>ics, and arc Irampiod i*n ; if they had voU's, uii‘ml>ers 
would have to lake notice of the wishes and grievances of a 
lartro number of cucrgotic constitu«'nts, and must bring in, 
support, and carry Bill.s in tlu* int' rcv'it uf wuiiien. (.)nce nioro 
tin; invalieibio Mr. Lasiuk u (‘oines to our aid. lie has had 
to form M>me soil uf plausdde theory to account fur iho 
acknowledged indiirereiice ol^Vmcncm women to the I'rmi- 
ciii.se, and one solution that much comniends itself to him is 
liiat in Ameiica women have gut all they want without haviug 
th" fiiinchise. This is very consoling. For if tho Americans, 
xvithout giving women votes, Ii:iV(j uecurdod to the sex all tluvt 
It cun liurly ank, wu may hope to do tho Bume. Tho three 
great wreugs of women, wo understand, are that tlmy do not 
when murriod retain a soparato control over their property, 
tliat men who heat women uro not punidicd with Huilicieiit 

verity, aud<lLal, in tliat ten 1 bio matter on which eumneipnled 
women love to dwell, the sexes are not treated with cipial in- 
delicacy. On ihi.s lust point wo do not care to dwoil. It 13 
one of those subjects which it is impOoSiblo to wgiio out 
honcMly and tiiirly so long as there ia a probability of modest, 
innocent women reading what is wriUen or hearing what is 
said. But a llouso of romuious must be a very poor and 
mi>guidod assembly if it ciuinot deal witii such siuipie sub- 
jt.‘cU m tlio property of married women nnd tho ]>i\»per 
punushmont of men who strike women. It so happens iliac ia 
tliis .Session two BilLs have been brought iu designed to remedy 
tlm grievances under which on those heads women are sup- 
posed to be sudering; but Mr. Jacob BnioHr discoun- 
iK'nances iheso insidious and base uttempta to show tlpit 
men can do, and are now willing to do, all that womaa 
would, as it is alleged, forco men to do if wbtnea 
might vole at Piurliameutary elections. Uo does not like bio 
pet case being taken out of bis iuuids. But tho House of 
Co^unoiis naturally and justly does not approve of this way 
of tn*ating it. Parliament would, it is honestly £blt, pass 
any conceivable Bill for tho protection of the persons and 
property of women if tlmse wmo advocated the Bill would but 
say what it is precisely that titey desii*e, and could prove by 
arguraent that the balanoo oi advantage would be fonm 
in dmir having tlieir way. What the irienda of the ladiee 
realty disliko is that, when proposals on behalf of women aio 
made in tlie House of Commons, they are tested by tte 
standard of experience and good Sense, ami that tho dl^uBiea 
of real life ore allowed to stand ia the way of eotliusuism and 
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aoc^imcnt. Mr. Rrt<iii?, if be has anything on thcso heads 
to means tliiit ibo projrn'rty of married vomeii not 

settled on Uiom ehouid not bo li&blo to tho debts of their 
Lusl>anBH, and ihut moM who l>eut or ill-use women should be 
severely puin.slitd. Thci’O is much to be said in favour of 
these pnjpositions, and a little more tliau Mr. Bkioiit would 
allow against tliein. Still it might perhaps bo easy to ehow' 
Unit ilie property of married women iniglit be made moix? 
secure*, and UiiitnK.n wiioucat women sliould bo more hcvcrely 
putii.ditd than ihty aro now. Wo will supposo that this 
could he shown afu.T free and Uir discussion to tho satislaetioa 
of i LMionahlu null and wome n. Rut it in a most extraoidnmry 
assumpiu'n to that what could thus bo demout^t rated 

would uevw lie uccopUKi by tho House of Commans, and that 
in order to ^et such simple and tiny cliangoa in tho law 
c;irried out, it is nuifs^aiy to .'dter tho whole coii'^tituuou.d 
srystcni of England. 'J'iiia U like vowing that tho only way 
to la^Ui roust pig is tu inoUtc Lx\mu\s Cliinuniun, and liurn tho 
houiic about the eais. 

Tho Bill introdiierd by !^Ir. Jacoi) Buigiit was to all 
nppvaranco a haimiess little Bill, li only proj>06ed to enable 
won»*'ii who can vole at iniimcijial elections to vote also at 
Pavliamcnhiiy eloL-lions. The number of women, urcording 
to t!ie HU]}porLt:rs of the Bdl, who would vote under it, 
AVafi t.it'diy insigtdlie.oir- o • imdl, indeed, that it Wiis dillli-ult 
to 6 s^ ' how tliev (‘(Jii'd di milch to aher tlie lawaargard.s 
the property «'J' marr] 1 WwiuOii, or the pnui^bmciit ofbiuial 
men who Btrilx* llie women depiiident. on tluin. But it \vai> 
allowed on all hanuH th tr rnii wms only the tliin edge of llie 
Avedgf, and that, if tlii^ tniy li action oi' tlaj feinab* poi.ulatioii 
was to be allowed to vnu-, the whole Ujdy WimM c uii tlieir 
rigiilo Mujirer or iatc i. The A i Icr < x uuj)le, 

^poke witli the gi'i alc>t adinh..iniii of Queens KlJ/Au: 'in and 
Akm , and aski d how it wa< |t(,‘Sible to contend that women 
Avho nad made uieli iicni i re.cufi sliould l>e leparlcJ 
as nr.w'ortijy to vole Im* neinlxrs of J*arliaHienL ii' t,>ui cn 
Eli/x ‘. inni was a jp.n-iei, (^ueoii A:;m: was a wde and 
the niollier <d' a i«'n-;o lannly, and ai) tli<'y were 
both : m h o.\c* h- n'-x S mu'cigns, ono had us much eiium 
to voti: as the oilnr. TUisn, again, il the Uue tho.ny 
that thf^e W'iio irtve .^p .'cial wann and grievanec.i rlmuid 
Jiave a diicct innueia e on the House of t'uuimous by coii- 
trihutiijg U# n tiiiii iiirndu rs, it rs tli<! Di:.med woiie M, and 
nut llie old who >Uuid most in neu) ( f that nisiruimiit 

of political eor rcesi. It is the property of Uituned woim n 
that IS slated lu be in dan^^T, and it is not old macK wiio arc 
liable to black ey< .s and 1 -nnscd checuH at the liaiidb ol cruel 
men. Married ‘sei^ u rnij^hi, by a boivl bcLioii, bchnpjioi d 
to bf likely U» b- loo muili iiixler (be ndliiuiee of tlxir Jim-i* 
bands; but then it was rejjlieil tliat wc are going to ha’o* llm 
Ballot, and nndi r (iie nall<»t women eanma is; uiehi tli'j 
inilueiice of iLcir i.u. iiandn; lor, alliiougb iliey mipiit | ro- 
inise to ^o^e a-i th- ir lim'naiids wi.du d, then husijand.-i would 
never be sure ti ..i then wives would not sbcretly vote con- 
trary to tlcdr ])roiif ' .*1, ami liuH i.s the way in winch all m- 
tinnd.iUo'i ih to l;e pieveiit<;d. Ji' Wi'iHoii ure to rule at ail, 
iiMiriied woiin n muuL eeila.iily oj allowed to vi):<‘ ;u, w’cU ab 
tlic lia’B fbrtun.' 4 lc of their sex. lint tlji'ii lhas leads 
US into a ddheuUy, fin- exj.>08ingf lie* full luixe of 
which we have again to thaulc Air. EAbrvvif:^,. 
Amerkan women do not care to vole, h«; .‘•aid, and 

one mam reason of tins n?, limt lliero aro so jjiany v ^ers m 
an Am .-neau oivcliou Uiut il is no plta'^uie or priuo to be one 
jimong many thou-ands urmccessahly added to tho elcctoial 
body. Udiero is nmeh lorcc in this. Uur tleetoral body i.s 
not very large in j n portion to tire wlioie jx^pulation, and yet it 
•conUiins many v oxi s w ho do nut care whetliur they vuLe or 
not, and who leel no v'ery firong impulse or obiigaliou to voiA' 
one WTi)' ratlier than aiiulin r. li’ die number voters w^rc 
doubled, as it inn i? l>e if women, niarrkii or unmarried, were 
allowed to voR*, the indjsfjosition to vot 4 J, which may not inn- 
pi'ol)abIy be iiicrea-Hia largely by llm introducUun of die 
Ballot, would a^^uuiu very serious proponious. If women 
votcil frot ly, not only would the anUrgemeut of cozuttituencies 
dinun {til gieatly ilic irabifarenoe aiuoug imm to the fjEORchiso, 
but die very luct thau women exercised a preponderance in 
elecdoTiH would make men cii;:i»piso dm whole system of elao- 
toral rcpresiaiUtiom 1 bore wimld not, has tieen very well 
lioiutcii out in the Mo'J/ Gazette^ be uuy rcui strength or 
ph}sical prqKaidt rane*; hi tho nwijority that decided dectkitis. 
Strong, tuibuitnc, pu^ruvhous men would revolt i^dust tbo 
notion of the whvx- loiao uf die countiy being concentrated in 
the h^nd-s of diosx uho h:id no slroagth to aup|K>rt their 
decihioub. It wt.'uld \jc os il the Engiisit in Indb wore un- 


voted by tho 


uud such u stale of things ia one in 


which orderly government is impossible. The first conditiou 
of true reprcficuuuive govenunent is that the dlectots ifiionUl 
feel contuleut rhatt.hc strength of Iho country is with tlwm, 
and that the ropieficntativo Ivnly elected is as good a one us 
the country can furnish. Men outvoted by women oould 
never iK'Jifcvo either dm ono tiling or the other, and it ^ is 
ihcreforo sairccly tc>o much to say that to give the fettnohiso 
to women would bo not only to ujv«et the basis of our profient 
social system, but also to pi lingo dm country iu unai'chy and 
confuiiioii. 


THE CAllLIST IXSUIHU'.CTIHN. 
r rillE Carlist insurrection in Spain can only bo alarming on 
JL tiic groiiiul that an apparently ljo]ielet>H onlcrprlsu may 
jierljapB imply tho cxislonco i*f bomo unknown pros|M}ct of 
bucci’i^;''. Wliati'Ver may have been llio ease during Uiu civil 
W’arofdiirly year.^ ago, it ciTtain dial tho CarlisU liu\ e 
htli© popuUrity or inllueiico bcyoml the ItiuitH of tho NortUeiii 
provinecH. Even tho clergy are divided botwcon tho claims 
of dm luulo heir of tho crown of tho BouuiiONS and tho son of 
tho Qt'iJ'.N, who was at all times eijiially ready to postpono her 
duty to the intcrohU of the CMiuroli ami U> her own <pie«t.ionii.bIo 
plea, ur. ji. I'or many yours bolbre dm Kovolntiou of Septcin- 
tier die (’ariibl.^ Were unable to profit by die nnnmj'ous 
mutinies and iieairrectioui whioli froiii time to time disturbml 
public trainjuilliiy. Il w'aw ri(*t. iiiilil the chiefs of tho army 
ami navy, aa \v<dl as dm jiniicipal jiulilu^d leaders, had bei ii 
idicnaled from tho dyinnily dial il beeaiuo pOMiablo to dethrone 
IsAULLL.vll.; and among tlie managers oi dm iiiovcimmt imt 
ono proibis'ied tin* obaol«'le I/cgitimihl faitli, 'J’lm falhor of tlm 
picsi'iiL clainiaiil bad pm ilIantmuiLdy abdicated for liiiiibdf 
ami liLs do.'iccadaiitii tlm pn teii^nons wbieli aro now advanced 
by tlm titular DuLo ul Ji is true lliat, nceording to 

tlie hlnct jirineiploK of legitimate royalty, an aluliculion in in 
^alld aguin.il the rigbllul iieir; but liie linmlity ol l^cm Jlm:. 
is not bkely to ba\ o inereused tlm popular ilevotjouto his famil» . 
Jf it L lam dial Hon* Caui o.s Ini’*' a iiiained up to tliin tnno ii 
laliiy al (ieiieva, it would ‘:ccm dial Im ialierits tho leui 
j»ei;iim'nt as well as tlio rights r»i hia family. CiiAULis JV. 
ai.d I’f M»iN.\Ni» VJI. had no more dihtmgai. ln d tjiiulitn.'. 
tlirtii a leady apjiiccialion of perrti./rjal langor. 'j'ho uilceltd 
(Irfepcnce ol (arlj.it olIieiTs U) the eommamis of their ‘‘aij^Mi l 
“ maM.'T ” w ill .‘eareely f*rr>(li)cc a Rtrong elbnt on the mrMlejii 
imagination. Tlm I'jamison ol aii imsiKia !^•lul Bretf ndcr ramii 
reij'i r hmiseir formidable to the lerriimg dynnyly b< foro Im 
Will bf‘ hearlily aeeijited as a King f.veu liy liisi inoftt ssealoiia 
pan. in *. (JiiAin.i s VdJ. of S]>:»iii find llrNitv V. of Fram e 
are p‘ rliufM Urn only remainm;' believers in ubsniuro mouarchy. 
Both of them claim nglils antern.T to dm imiional will, and 
Mijieijoj’ to repj( .vntaiiMi in.slilutioinj, 'riie liiiko ofMArmin, 
imie< (J, “ graciomdy deigned ” Ui penait ibo elceiwra ami can - 
didat' s n) hiK party to take tln ir i baiicc of nicccurt at tlmjxill; 
bni ...ne-i they have, been d« li'at* d, ho not only appoalalo force, 
but prut'' 'la against dm entire .swdcin of cIcclIou. Soon alier 
tlie I'l. in'li Uevohiimn tlm pnnee who iLsAumed tho litlo of 
Bo'. Will. wu'r-. ((jnally ohslinatcin his rolu^ul to reeogiiiz'; 
the changes which had taken jdaco in Franco; bat longer e c 
jmiiCiiCc taught him tliat it was hojiclcflo, even aficr tho full ol 
FiAroM.o:;, to rc:doro tlio ih spixie. government of his un<X'\to;<r. 
The Ibn i i’.o.s cxdeH ol bodi countj ic« arc hisn advanced iIjmi 
their an’ ei.tors, for oven Fi i iu.n’ a j.u VJI, invoked tlm aid ol 
tlm Cor'.cs to tranidcr the Biaac-.iion of the throno to his 
dangliter. Tlm Sjianiards have perhaps but an iniperfc t 
prsjcniiion of tho true spirit sd* coniitiUiUonul govermm'iit; bu-o 
after inanyyiais ol nominal liberty they arc not likely l > 
hulnnil to an ab-^olnUj monarch. Auaiu.o, Am'o.v,* 5(), and tli 
Duke Ilf Mom j'l all agree in proie.'.fting devotjon to a 
rarliaimnt irj Mysleuj ; and tho k'''pijbli(.aiiM sail ucarc ly / 
prepared to wubhtituU; for the prcivcut Kino an angnirt iJia.->n i 
who IwA an mdoleubible right to tlm loyalty of lus ivuiiji cts. 

ThodelailHof the Carliht robLdiion wliich have hitiierls/ b<i 
|>abliAUeil coidinu the belief in itHm.‘‘igaili^.uiice, dmughii I'l 
neccHHury to place impLcil rcbnncu on tiie oihcial ace^nmr . 
When it is reported tliat a few Hconis ol vill/igsnb have lolJ«jw< i 
tlmlr pariih priest into dm inounnom^, it rnj^lu ulmost Im: ^^np 
jH^imd that they were about to wugo w.ir with bows and auo'*. • 
The Spanish troops may jierhaps be jiderior m di .ciidmu .nxi 
cOiciency to some of the ConUnenUd anmes ; but a <> 

trained and armed in tlio inodetn kuhi-m could have m# d.ih 
cully in scatiuring ah indtlimte number oi juai.'-ants i- Uj. - 
Under cis^rical fioinmund. Guorrdlas are utterly 
o&ering nfjtiom rwustunce to regular troojw; imt iliw (jmsn. 
tjioot U! ]irobably well lid viocB in d'ibpatchmg a 
force to the Korlii undsir a comnrmdLr of high r'jnk. ‘ 
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Sa advanced in life, and it is not known that he at any time other hand, it is pomible that his presence may be required at 
displayed conspicuous ability as a soldier; but ho may be Madrid to regulate the incessant conflict for power of ^agasta 
trusted not to desert the flag for which he is fighting ; and he or Zorrilla, and of their respective followers. The <]k)rtes are 
has probably officers under his command who are capable chiefly engaged with personal and party struggles which 
of occupying the insurgent provinces with flying columns, requiro the control of an impartial moderator. It might also 
and of compelling the diasoUuioa of armed bands of rebels, not be prudent to offend Serramo, who has at present a 
It is not the custom in Spain to manage civil war with prospect of acquiring glory on easy terms, 
excessive regard to the lives or property of insurgents; and 

the Kiko in his speech to the Cortes announced that his — ' 

Government would not bo wanting in tho exorcise of neces- 
sary soverity. It is asserted that orders have been given THE BALLOT BILL. ‘ 

to .hoot the Pretondor by tlw wntcnco of a court-martial rpiIE Ballot Bill has passed through Committee, and the 
if he should chance to become a priaoiier ; but las J[ Commons in regard to it lias nearly come to 

friends hare good reason to hope that he will bo as un- be in the Lords no one can pre- 

wilhng as hiB prodecossors to expose himself t<. unnecessary ^ r^bo objects of tho Bill are to make elections 

danger. Iho CarUt party has never yet boon able to detach and orderly, to prevent intimidaUon, and to prevent 

any^rt of the army from its hdelity, and the Government bribery. The first is undeniably a good object. English 
will have token care not to send to the North any troops 

ore too often carried on in a manner disgraceful to 
which might be suspected of disloyalty. It is reinarkiibU that ^bo community. They ore accomijanied by scenes of mob 
tho only olficcrs who are known to have joined in tho in- yio,„,co, brutal drunkenness, and general anarchy, which are 
surrocuon were supposed to bo adhorents ot Queen Isaijklla, a„d humiliating to everyone who would wish to 

but there IS no reason to suspect a fusion which would bo members of tho first free assembly in the world elected 

fatal to the prospecta of Don Alfonso, llio strange state- ^ ^ j j^^ers of antiquity 

ment that tho Keimlilicans have promised to favour tho “ ^bo turmoil, the wild nonsense, and tho 

Cnrhst movement may probably bo explained by the un- gham of nomination days; but by far the majority 

principled ^htion, during tho late election, of all the fac^^^^^^ of all parties would like to see 

which are hostile to tliedvnusty ; but thoro is a wide differ- ^.i^ctions carried oft with decorum and desimtch. There is 
once between a perverse clectoi-al combination and an armed n^tbing, however, to show that a Ballot Bill is necessary to 
alliance of two irreconcilable enemies. It is of course pos- ^^^^o elections orderly. Tho present BiU will, it may bo cx- 
sib e that the revolutionists in some of the great towns may bavo this effect, and so far it is worth having ; but if 

sock to profit by tho absimcu of tho army, but it is incredible ^,,0 same result, or if a result nearly the same, could have been 
that tho (lomocratfl Hhould concert thoir incaAurca with the approaches! in another way, the arguments ngainfit aecret voting 
supporters of absolute monarchy, iho strength of tho Duke by tho allegation that quiet and oWer at elections 

of Madiiid consists, if it has any existence, in tho support bo secured, or at least very largely promoted, by the 

given him by a sootion of tho clergy ; and the Ucpul.licanB of the Government. If tho Bill would really put a 

are the deadly cnomics of the priests. Tho International bribery and intimidation, it would bo worth having 

Socioty, which has lately siicccodod in friBlitonmg tho hpiish •'^bo oost of almost any inconvcnicnco and anno} unco. 
Government, will cortainly not cmi.loy its organization m iJut no Ballot Bill can possibly put down bribery. In large 
promoung the accession of an august muster. constituencies there is at present scarcely any bribery, and in 

It is not impossible that tlio rash ivttoinjit of tho logitimato aiimll constituoncicB bribery will bo just as easy us ever, and 
Trotondor may tend to confirm tho unatoady tlirono of tho far safer. It will bo impossiblo to detect it after it has taken 
obnoxious foreigner. Tho troops which uro employod in placo, and although tho candidate will not pay beforehand 
chastising tho rebels will havo learned iho habit of fighting for a vote which ho is not sure of receiving, yet be 
for tho nagning Sovereign ; and tlio rospcctablo portion of tho may bo oven much moro willing to pay afterwards tlum 
community will rcsont the wanton disturbanco of internal ho is now, bcciiuso he will only havo to pay if he is 
peaco. It is said that somo of tho principal Icndors of tho cdccted. Tho agent will not have to find money, for ho also 
' O^iosition have assured the Kino of their support against tho will only pay for results, and will not spend a farthing until 
hiSUrgeiits ; nor is a conlitiou impossiblo, e.sp(‘cially ns the his principal has been returned, and has cashed up. Any 
rival liictions and their leaders arc divided from one another by attorney in a corrupt little borough will be able to start any 
no intolligiblo point of political dillbrcnco. Tho French rich man ho pleases. Every attorney in the placo will liavo 
Govornmeiit may be expected to discharge witli readiness and his pocket merchant prince; then tho different attorneys will 
zeal tho obligaiion.s of neutrality. M. Tii liens can have no begin to sound each other, and if one reveals that his mcTchant 
Rvinpathy with a Protoiidcr whoso success >voiild encourage princo is good for 3,000/., and another reveals that his patron 
tho nuinorous French partisans of tlio Count of ('iiAMnoiiD. A is good for 1,000/. more, nothing will be moro natural than 
Republican rising or a civil war in the interest of tlic Duke of Umt they should agree to Uirow tho first CitcBSUS over and 
MoNTrKNSiKR or of tho son of Queen Isaiu-lla might bo divide tho plunder of the second. The inevitable conclusion 
tliought to havo a better claim to French connivance. From is, that undor a Ballot Bill smull corrupt boroughs must be 
every point of view tho rebellion appears to bo hopeless, yet disfranchised*; but as bribery cannot bo proved, disappointed 
the possibility of such a movement all'ords a striking illustra- coudidates will in small boroughs always believe or declare 
tion of the pernicious olTccts of revolution. Tho Carlists, that they wore defeated by bribery, and tho larger con- 
tliough they aro perhaps tho weakest jiurty in Spain, returned stitucncics will resent boroughs presumably corrupt being 
to ilie Cortos tliirty-five members, who are now forbidden by on an equality with tliem in representation. Small con- 
tlicir august miistor to take thoir seats. Although somo stitucncics will thorefore disappear; but as it is chiefly in 
of tho Huccossful candidates mtiy havo owed thoir seats Uicse constituencies that bribery goes on to any gtoat extent^ 
to Republican support, it is evident that in some parts of tho prevention of bribery could bo accomplished without 
the country a considcrablo minority is still opposed to a Ballot BiU by disfranchising such constituencies. It is a 
all tho changes and now Constitutions of two generations, very disputable point whether small constituencies ought to be 
St'veral other factions are equally unwilling to acknowledge done away with, and it is one objection to the Ballot Bill that 
the (iilo of tho King ; though there is no reason to suppose it will do away with them indirectly, and not after a fair and^> 
thui any of his competitors would luivo been allowed to occupy open discussion of tlio consequeneeB of the change ; while, if 
iho iliToue with less opjiositum. Tho most indispensable con- it is advisable to do oway with them, the change could be 
tbliou of frecdoin and of good goverunient is the willing efTccted without a Ballot Bill. There remains the provontioii 
ohedumco which is never universiilly puid to newly established of intimidation ; and it is, wo think, incontestable that a BUI 
dignities and instiiutions. Tlu‘ good fortune of Spain, or the under which voting was perfectly secret would largely 
sagacity of Trim, appears to have viiised to tho head of the dimihish intimidation. But the Government Bill, as it now 
Stole a I mice ot unusual integrity, and of much spirit and stands, is, on the confession of the Govornmeut itself not a 
umaty ; yet ho can up^n^il lo no general sentiment of loyalty BiU under which the voting will be perfectly secret AlterO- 
w hen ho 18 threatened by dumestic enemies. It would Uons in the BiU have been forced on the Government wbiob 
perhaps bo a popular act, in spite of constitutional have in a great degree changed its character ; and it ifiJtt be 
dootrmes bonow^i irom England, if the young King open to the Lends to say diat, ai two of the objeqtoblT^ Bill 
him^t at tlio head of his army, which could be eccared without it, and as it will only Wy 
would be flattered by his proscuco. He might justify an fectly fulfil ito third object, the matter may be prudenidy bft 
active participation m the p|tty campaign which is about to stand over, and the oninkm of «he oonstitttenoi^ tojf be 
W oommenoe by the eJtporienoe which he has already acquired adked at the next election wbetii^ ilm it wi0ttb while 

formidable adversariea. On the to change so mimh to ald«r to «Bbet 
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The Saturday Beyiew. 


TUe weok a vm Important modifioatSaii of thoir BUI Ima 
lieen accepted by tno Qovenunent Tbo rotoroing ofl5ioer*ii 
to bo allowed not only to know how a very large portion of 
tbO electors votOi but pcacUoally to vote for them* This was 
m change in their measufe against which the Oovernment 
steadily sot their &oea for a long time, and the alteration in 
their views was brought about in a very sin^lar way. When 
a dissolution takes j^ce there will it ia known, a very 
keen com|wtition for the representation of London. At pro- 
eent the Liberals, by the operation of a lucky accident, hold 
4 | oil four seats; but the Conservatives hope to wrest Uiroe of 
these seata from them at the next election. Among the 
electors are many Jews, and the Jews are, almost to a man, 
atannch Liberals. But the Jews are forbidden by thoir re- 
ligion to work on Saturdays. They might, with the blessing 
of Heaven, go up to a booth on Saturday and say for 
whom they wished to vote, but to record their vote in 
writing would, they believe, be very sinful. What would 
hap|)en if a cunning Conservative returning officer were to 
fix Saturday for the next City election ? The Liberals would 
lose the Jew votes. This was so serious a prospect both to 
the sitting members and the Government, that the senior 
member for the City proposed, and the Government agreed, 
that a Jew shall bo at liberty to toll the presiding officer at a 
booth for whom ho wishes to vote, and this officer slinll be 
used as o sort of seSpegoat, and commit the sin of writing on 
Saturday for him, so that at once the souls of the Jews and 
the seats of the Liberals may be made reasonably safe. But 
directly, at the bidding of the Govenimont, tins convenient 
arrangement liod been accepted by the House, it was per- 
ceived that a door had boon opened to a very wide ques- 
tion. If Jews troubled with religious scruples might 
use the presiding officer in tliis pleasant way, why might not 
ignorant and uneducated Christiana use him too ? There 
are scores or hundreds of electors in every constituency who 
cannot read or write very well, and would like above ail 
things to have the presiding officer or one of liia clerks show 
them what to do, or, still bettor, fill up tlio paper for them. 
If the officer or his clerks, however, may fill up the voting- 
paper of an elector who is too ignorant to understand how 
the paper is filled up, the voting is practically handed over 
to the official who records the vote. The GoverJimcut did 
not at all like tliis, and secured a largo majority against it on 
Monday. But on Thursday Mr. Fokster, to the great dis- 
may of the ardent supporters of tlie Ballot below Uio gang- 
way, capitulated, lie has now accepted an amendment Uj:it 
if an elector produces a certificate of his inability to read, (Jie 
presiding officer shall cause the vote of the elector to be 
secretly marked on the paper. Mr. Fokstlk liad said on 
Monday night that ho had no notion how inauypcrsoris would 
be able from deicctive education to fill up a ballot-paper for 
themselves, and different members undertook on Thur^uy to 
enlighten him. Mr. Ellice stated tliat in the country dis- 
tricts of the part of Scotland with which ho was cqnnecU^d a 
fourth, or oven a third, of the electors would require oHsibt- 
ance. Mr. Synan informed the House tliat the county of 
Cork was a model county in respect of education, but that 
even in this model county nearly half the mole po])uiatiou 
could not read. Practically, tlierofore, in a great number of 
constituencies die result of the election will dei)eDd on the 
honesty of the presiding officer and his clerks. Let us hope 
they will be always honest men ; but will thc^ be believed to 
be honest ? Mr. Hylands has so low an opinion of the pro- 
bable honesty of such persons, that he informed the member 
for Limerick that he was ready to contest that consli- 
tuency against him with perfrot confidence os to the 
result if he could ** fee the deputy returning officers 
" handsomely.*' As Mr. Foh^ku pointed out again and 
agaiD before his sudden tenderuess for the Jews got him 
into trouble, it is not enough that the elections should 
be honestly conducted ; it must be believed that they have 
been honestly conducted. The irritation caused by a sus- 
picion widely disseminated that the result of the poll is due 
to the manosovres of officials would be so great and so mis- 
chievous that it would scarcely be worth while to undergo 
the ridi of this even to have some sort of security against in- 
timidation. It will be easy for any opponent of the Bill in 
the House of Lords to show that, in eviry election where the 
fliaiber of ignorant persons in the oonstituency is consider- 
able, the re^t will be in the hands of the deputies cf the 
letuniing officer ; and (hat if ofllciai taancauvres are not exer- 
eised, they wiB be suspec^, and the imsidcioii will bo almost 
as mischievous aa the mlity. 

. !nm Government hod previooaljr been b ea t en cm the quee^ 
^«f punUunga voter who showed bis vofeiiv-^paperi bat 


the BUI still provided that he diould vote eeovelllif gtre in 
his paper folded up, eo that the vote should be oonceatea tothe 
presiding officer. The BiU does not oontsuiplate Ua bdb^ at 
liberty to show his vole; it meiolv does not punish Um if he 
dotso show it b is obvious that me right way of m a k i m 
vote secret ia to perfect the machinery of voting, so that the 
voter shall not be able to show how ho ia voting or has voted* 
Mr. Bouund Porrxn accordingly set hims^ to doviae a 
scheme that should insure this. He framed an amendment 
with a ground plan attached, sliowing how a voting compart- 
ment was to bo constructed. There was aomoming very 
comical in tlio whole anungement, with the ooustable who wu 
to show the voter into a passage at the beginniug of the 
process, and Um oonstabio who was to show him out and lock 
ffie door behind him when the process was over. But 
the mover of the amendment had tried to do oaiefiillj 
and honestly what Mr. Forsteu never seems to have done. 
Ho endeavoured to picture to himself how a vote must be 
given if it ia meant to bo given secretly. Ho added detail to 
detail as ho found iho difficulties he had to encounter increase, 
and the consequence was tliat ho was led into a paindd olabo- 
ratenosB of potty precautions which made the House la^h at 
him. But there ia quite as nmcli matter for serious oritioiim 
in the very im^ierfoct manner in which the Government has 
dealt witli tlie machinery of voting. A little more cleverness 
of contrivance would be very much in place on the part of the 
Government. The Bill as it now stands provides that the 
voter shall go to a desk and secretly murk his |)aper, and then 
fold it up BO tliat no one cun see how he has voted, mid put the 
]>apcr in the prcaouco of tlie prosiding officer into the ballot- 
bux. But if, after voting, ho shows the front of tho paper to 
sutno one, there is no direction as to wliut ia to happen. Members 
of the House of Cominons jiorsiat in saying, night allor night, 
that since Mr. Harcouut's aniendmout was carried the voter 
has a right to show how he has voted. This is an assertion 
quite nnfouudcHl, for, us Mr. Foustku time after time replies, 
llio Bill still contemplates, as much us ever it did, that tho 
irout of the paper will not be showu. But if the voter 
cliooses, before folding tho paper up, to show it to an agent 
of one of tho candidates, and then lulds it up, tlio prosiuing 
oiliccr has no power to prevent the voter putting his paper 
ill tho ballot- box and tlie vote coiuiting. A conijMiratively 
Biniplo change in the mecbaiiisrii of voting would, wo have 
Jittio doubt, obviate tho possibility of tJiu paper being im- 
properly shown. But tlio Governinont has not introduced any 
sueh cliango, arid ii' the voter is allowed to show his paper 
and then put it in the box, ivliutever value tho Ballot Bill 
may have is gone. 


THE OULEAMST PABTY. 

|~)AHIS has once more asserted its old claim to be called 
X the City of Pamphlets. Tho preface which M. FdoUARD 
lli’Hvk has contribuUMl to M. YuiAUTf/s Les Pri^cta cfGr- 
Uijna is a more distinct enunciation of (.)rloanist views than 
uny that has boon pul forward elsewhere. The contents of 
this preface havo been expounded and defendiMl firoin time to 
time in the Journal dc Paris^ but tliero is a ucceoHary incom- 
pleteness about newspaper writing which makes its infiuenco 
only moniontary. M. HiJtvfj has condensed the essence of 
niany articles into (ivo-uud-tweiity small pages, and in them 
the least insUucted Urleanist may loam what it is for his soul’s 
health to believe. France, says M. Hi:uvi£, has ibund an 
instant of repose undog a Goveriuiieiit personified in a single 
man, and destined to all appearance to die with him. The 
higher tlio estimate formed of M. Tineus is, tlio clearer it 
becomes that his peculiar (acuities are not likely to roproduco 
lliemseivos in a successor. This is tlio justification of Or- 
leanism. Thu present system is essentially provisioniti, for it 
is bound up with the life of uu old tnoti. The day can- 
not bo for oiT when Franco will have to resume her search 
after constitutional government. In the eyes of most French- 
men, the Princes of Orleans represent the system whiolt 
^ve France thirty-three years of peace, of jirosfierity, of 
industrial and commercial progress, of literary and artistic 
glory, of legal order and wise liberty. A foiiiily whicli re- 
presents this happy intorludo in eighty years of anarchy or 
persona] government cannot withdraw itself from ohsorvalion 
even if it would. M. liEuvii acknowledges tliat in assigning 
dm pari to tho Princes of Orleans the public is not entirely 
just, fox die Beotoration may claim the first half of tliat happy 
and brilliant period. But the Hestorution, by one moment of 
msdnsaa,^ calM doom upon France and upon itself the mis- 
fovtniiei whiob are still ronning theft coume ; and even before 
dida irniiUa Unndex die lUstoradoxi was never popular. 
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The Satui^ay Eeview. 


Fntnco has ao great % dreiMi of leeing the work of tho Rovolti- 
tion undone that it mupdotB orerything which it oo&neoted 
with Uie old orclor of thtngt. Men who date from a period 
earlier than 17H9 niaat give immittakablo giiamnteM of their 
fidelity to modern ideee before they cnn liopo to conquer 
French intpiciont. Up to this point M. Hkrt£ hoe had a 
clear iiold before him. Ho can urge with perfect truth 
that tho Princes of OaLKitNS Imvo givi^n the guarantees 
which Franco requires, that they have whown thomselres 
to be modem princes. M. IJeiivi^ pres, however, that to 
re-establish tlio constitutionnl tiumarcliy on the basis 
of 1830 would ho to condemn tlio nionarohical party 
to a sitiiulUincous struggle with external foes and in* 
temal divisions. French Conservatism needs all tho strength 
that uition can give it if it is to save Franco from destruc- 
tion« In 1830 tho consequences of a schism between 
the elder and yoimgor branches of the Royal House were not 
clearly foreseen. ^ To-day it is plain to all men that it was the 
root tho schism which has made the Conservative party so 
long powericBB in tho country. It is imfiosaiblo, therefore, in 
•essaying tho ro-cstablishmcnt of constitutional monarchy to 
dia|ieniH^ with the Count of CiiAMiioiti). 'Phe public, M. 
HaRTfi cohiessos, is inclined to dispense with him. It belongs 
to tlie statosmrn of tJio Urleanist party, and, above ull, to the 
Princes of the Orleans family, to show themselves in this 
res]iect wiser and loss shortsighted than the public. 

Hero, then, to all appearance, M. IInRVl 5 has landed him- 
self in a dilemma. Tie hus shown that tlio princes who aro 
to set up monarchy again in Franco must, above all things, be 
modern princes. Ho has shown that among tho princes who 
are to sot up monarchy again in Franco tho Count of Ciiam- 
BORD must of necessity havo tho first place. Ilow are 
these contradictions to be reconciled? M. llERvii cannot 
be charged with any w*ant of cotirngo in tho presence 
of difficulties. Ho gets out of his dilemma by boldly deny- 
ing that it is a dilomxnu. “For myself,” ho says, “I 
“believe that the Count of CiiAMnonn is a modern prince. 

“ Tlio conscientious and profound meditations by wliich ho has 
“prepared himself for his vocation must long ago havo con- 
“ viuced him that, to guide Ukj destinies of lus country and his 
“age, he must lie a niodorn prince. Nothing in the ideas, in 
“ the wants, in the aspirations of tho Franco of lo-dny can bo 
“ unfamiliar or uninteresting to liirn.” iM. JIf.kvi’s description 
of tho Count of CiiAMiioun recalls tho lauguago which somo 
Liberal Cntlmlics used to employ concerning tho Pope. Long 
and prolbiind meditation, they said, must liy this time havo 
convinced iiini that, if tho Church is to direct nuxiorn civili- 
* ^'/ntion, it inusl admit much which it lias hitherto denied ; 
Pins IX. is not iiKlill'erent to tho aspirations and tho nccd.s of' 
tho ago ; ho appreciutes and cun satisly them all. Wo know 
liow far this theory was true of tlio Poim:. Long and profound 
meditation hud convinced him tiuit, if tho Church wished to 
guide modern civilization, it must greatly change its tone ; 
and the fruit of tins conviction was that, instead ot 
directing modem civilization, ho set to work to anathema- 
tize it. Ho proved tliat he was not indiUcrent to tho uspi- 
riitiens and Uio needs of tho age by inukmg it clear tiuit 
he abhorred and liated them. Tho Count of C^iajuiord’s 
dispoiitioDS iia rogards tlie |iarC of a modern prince seem to be 
idunUcal with those of tlie Pope as regards die part of, a 
Churoh Utibrnicr. He has studied tlio rui^uircmenta of tlie 
fioaition which M. Hlrv£ insiatB on assigning to him, and he has 
given notico tiiat ho is not projiared to eonlorm to them. M. 
kiM»\i oonlhsBQS that some misiiuerprsied acts aad some mis- 
ujndorstood words Jmvo created in the minds of tho French 
puhlio an opinion d' tho Count of CiLMiiiaNP which is lar ions 
lavourablo tliitn that which he has himaslf formed. But he 
dees not venUuw to elato tlie grounds which have kd him to 
a difiertmt oonolusion irom that ot' the world at large ; and 
when so com potent an analyst of political mauiteeteea ea M. 
Heitvi: can devise no glass wbioli eball hannoniee the letter 
about “ My Flag ” with modem ideas, we may be allowed to 
swqiect^tliat his belief that the two can he harmonized is 
not quitxi imoonnected with his wish that they may be* 
For tlio real attitude of the Coimt of Chaujmikd is a matter of 
the last unportanoo to tlie new Orleanist party. So loi^ aa 
he Uvea tliere oan bo no union on moiuiiohical pzsnoiplee i 
eaoept on a basis to which ho has consented ; and witbeHt ^ 
this union there is no hope of anj premnt sesuvreotion for 
ihe monamhy. This is the point on whixih M. iicAvi’a j 

Mgiiiaent de|Hindt, and uniortuiiately it k the nnnepiffiaiwiy 1 
mmk link in tho chain. It k of no avail that heuisikA m 
iSm latter part at hk prekoe on rim ^sahie jof hereditary 
HtUMohy as the natural guardian of pokhoal traditkoa. Be- i 
drape te lealaije hesedkary inonarahy in Jkmee he i 


must get Ids heveditaiy inotiaikh, and It is of ihe essenee of 
hereditary monerehs diht they are feond ftr, not by, their 
subjects. 

If the Count of Pabis were now the head of Ihe Bourboks, 
instead of being nest in eneoession to the hmd, M. HsRV^s 
reasoning might have great weight with his oeiiiyrryinen. For 
eighty year)), he says, Franoe haa been in the eondition which 
finally brought ruin upon Poland. Napoleon I., LomaPniuPFE, 
Napoleon li L, M. Thibus, have all been elective kings. Franco 
has rejected the element which alone con give stebili^ to a 
monarchy, just as, in her dislike to a strong Heeofid Chamber,!'^^ 
she has rc]o<.tc<l the element which con alone give stability to 
A Republic. Sho will endure neither a dynasty nor a Beimte. 
With A King of such promise as the Count of Paris, it might 
be plausibly argued that to found a dynasty is a less diffii^t 
busineas tliiin to construct a Senate. But what hope can there 
be in the Count of CTiampord ? Nations will Bometiraea wait 
patiently until an unpopular king shall make way for a 
popular Buccoasor, but is there any instance of their 
electing nn unpopular king in order to ensure that a popular 
king shall snccoed him ? The oxifitcnce of the Count of 
CiiAiiiiONi* is as clear an indication as is often given to a party 
that its time has not yet come. That which lettcth must let 
until it be taken out of tho way. The Count of Chaubori> 
could not change to any good purpose ovyn if he would. An 
interested conversion would lose him his old frien<ia nnd gain 
him no new ones. Even from a purely selfish point of view, 
tho true policy of the Orleanist party is to wait for hk 
de.'ith, rathor than to make fruitless efforts to use him in life, 
lie is not the stuff out of which constitutional kings ar^ 
made ; and M. Hekv^ and his friends will only waste their 
strength if they try to persuade the French nation to regard 
him in any other light. It is trying, no doubt, to soo 
opportunities slipping away without l^ing able to seize them, 
but even this is better than to lot tho greater opportunity slip 
in an over-hasty attempt to snatch at the leaser. France will 
soon have to try her hand, for the twelfth time or so, at the 
making of a Constitution. If tho Orleanists can contribato 
to the establishment of a stable Republic, they will at least 
have tlie consolation of knowing that they have given Franco 
tho second best blessing that she can enjoy ; while, if their 
preference for monarchy is justified by another Republican 
failure, they will havo unit^ by an exliamitivc process the 
whole strength of Uio Conservative sentiment in favour of the 
cause diey liave at heart. 


THE DmiTE ON LORD HATHERLEY’S BILL. 

I F anything could reconcile tho mind of a genuine law 
rofonner to tho not very satisfactory Bill of tho LoiU> 
CiiANCKLLoit for the reform of the Appdlatc Jurkdictiwi of 
the House of Lords and tho Privy Council, it would be the 
still loss satislactory comments of Lord Cairns. We may 
fairly expect from the legal dignitaries who have been pro- 
moted to scats in tho House of Lords something higher than 
party taunts and deeper than Nisi Prius criticism. And yet 
this is all that is to be found in the elaborate speech in wbldh 
Lord C A IRKS signified tho pleasure of the majori^ of tho 
House of Lords to atlfle the project of a Liberal Lord Cbus- 
CELLOu. If tho Tory champion had pledged himsOlf to tho 
perpetual maintenonoe of the anomalous jurisdiction exor- 
cised by a fiactuating Commitleo in the name of the Hnue o 
of Lords, wo could at least have admired the tenad^ of par^ 
prejudice. If he bad discussed on broad grounds the prao- 
ucability of establislung a worthier Court of Appeal, wo 
have listened witli leqpoct to the opinions of an ex-Cbanoefior 
! of some experience and unquestion^ abilily. But Lord Gaiemo 
did neither one nor the other of these things. Although eve^ 
fact on whidi a jodgmont con be founded k as known 
to him as to tbousa^ of len eminent penoiia who birao 
matured their rkwa upon tihe subjec^ be coaid hit lypen no 
better device for fruMrafeLog a moiutien which im oo mmA 
in principle as the 831 fonded upon it was defective in detail 
than an we reforeiias lo m Seleet Committee. Whether foe 
appeUate JurkdiolieBi of the Hoiue of Lords snd of thelMi^/ 
Oattnail ought to ho nrainteined with er without sofenUi A 
whether k k desMtte to nonitmet sn AppeUate Uontt M 
higher quoU^ than oitiMr of forae bodies smjliai^ ssn^g^ 
tiona on whkb Iraeft Cissstt eilher has foonea no c^iidll^t w 
eke k unwitihig to oomradt ‘hbnadlf to asww srhrah esq|^ 
possibly havo deprived him of the iotMhelion ^ 

pispsa the pno^kf ^nieat (h rar l o rd , 4 i l k 
the sradtttsnkrae kr dlraiAklk^nkfd^^ 
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alimAo Loni Caiiw ooBtcibuted no en%liti»i)in«Dt to 

tlie HotiM or tbo coiuitiy bey^onci a rt>|H4itiou of tho woIK 
worn oxi Uie value of which any lawyer of much 

lem than his cxperiouoa and acuteuces by this Uine to 

have formed a decisive <qp)imon« The Ilonsa of LoixU, he 
aeys, is not just now much in arrear vriUi its judicial business. 
And why ? Une reason which he did refer lo is the satirfac- 
tory character of the Intenueilialo Courta of A|>i»i’al, esjiecially 
in Kn^lauiL Anutlier more potent roosou uu which ho was 
alien t is the monstrous expense of an a[*pciU to the House 
of LonK lint fur Uiiij the numbers of appoala would 
be multiplied turtfold, and it would no longer be jioftsiblo 
to boast tliflt the iutermitteiit sittings of tlie 1 luusu oi Jjords 
aufficed for the work to be done. Nor could this defect bo 
easily romediml, for, as Lord Caihns himself oh.v.crv<Hl, it does 
tiot Ibllow that ex-Chiinceliors who give up gratuitously a 
iractiou of their leisure during tlm Session woiiUl bo ready to 
undergo oonlinuous labour during tbo recess. Anullior argu- 
ment of about equal weight was tlmt at tiic prcscni moment 
there is a Scotch law lord and also an Irish law lord in tho 
House. If tho sulHciency of tho tribimal doptnals on such 
•circumstaucoa ns these, it must have been an ••iniiiently un- 
satisiacuiry Court during more than nine tcndis ol‘ tho pcritHl 
of its existence* Then lor the Judicial C'uinniitU‘e all that 
Lord Cairns could fmd to say was that Lord Hatjikullv had 
oxjiresBcd himself satisfied with its prebnnt wurk, uilhougli 
Lord Caibks pointedly abstained from intiinuting any con- 
currence in tlie opinion. An arfftimentinu at I hotntmm aiHt in 
tlic teeth of a Lord Chancellor is a poor KubtitJiuie ior grave 
reasoning on a great coustitutional queEliun. Mueli parade 
loo, was made of the opinions of Mr. Amm.ii.son and oihcA, 
th.Ht“the lieges of Scotland ” are stupid enough to like tho 
House of Lords because it is the House of Lords, bettor 
than a tribunal of less dignity and moro tihsiired compo- 
U'ncc and diligence ; and the old tlicory tliat coloinsts 
would not euduro an Apifollate Court which dul not call 
itself the Quken in Council did good service as unual in 
tho debate. In justice, however, to Lord (^vittNS, it luixst 
be owned that he did not profess to believe in the arguments 
which he did not hesitate lo employ. As wo had anticipated, 
the Opposition law lord foiuid abundant oj>porUinity for toll- 
ing critici.^m in the not very happily drawn measure which 
the CuANCKLLOU had « introduced ; but there is crilktism and 
criticism, and there is a whole ocean botwocn Miggobtions in- 
tended to improve, and comments the object of which is sim- 
ply to disparage. 

Wo are coin|M‘ll«Hl to agree with Lord Caii.’NS tliut tho 
grand purpose which Lord llATnrin.i.v liad belore him 
was very incflecLi vely embodied in tlie (ioveijimcnt Ibll. 
The truUi secerns to be that, on tin's as ou loriuer oica- 
eions, the Loim Ckancellou failed from want of political 
tact. No one has shown m clearer ap[iri cialjon ol the iwcch- 
siiy of thoroughness in any large fneuAiire oi' law relurrn, and 
yet all his Hills have been marred by a liuiid* compromise in 
dosding with subjects which must l>e han<ll<'d boldly or not 
at all. His great schema for the fusion of Law and hkpilty, 
or, moro correctly speaking, for tho ubtiorption of lisw 
in Equity, broke down because he at first jiroposcd to cnlriist 
a Comiiutioe of Judges a Urge majority of w hom were hostile 
to ilio mousure, witli the duty of framing the procod urc on 
tlie sliape of which the succaa or failure of the bcheme must 
defxmd. So again this year, bis purjioso of estahiishing a j 
worthy Appellate Court wae frittered away by a vain attem^vt ^ 
to retain so much of the existing system as to disaim the op- 
i^iosiliozi of fauaiicai advemriee. On botii of ilnwo groat sub- 
jects which Lord UATiiaauiir has taken in hand w'o cannot 
doubt that, if he had felt sure of carrying his liilis, he would 
have introduced meaauraa aa sweeping and compruliou'^ive as 
the most ariiettt iwiovatoni could desire. But Im s<;orns to 
Imve thought that he could secure auccen by diluting tlie ideas 
which lie would ghully have stamped wicli tlic authority of 
law, and tlie mtly rosuU hae been that ho Ims daoi^ted Uio 
cuthusuiain of lus mporters without conciliating hU in* 
ovitabie upiiottoahL tiro ualuoky High Court of Justice Bill 
woe ruined by the large ahare of ^asi-UgJftktive power 
leoposed to be given to the Jtidfes, and tlie rcMuU waa that 
tlMii Loud Cmtr Jcsrics tore it to pieece witliout merey. 
8o tlie ApiMsUaie Jurisdiction Bill was deformed by oon* 
ceseknjfl to the worshippeas of B e e rs and Privy Coimcilloeif 
and a Tory cx-Chancdlor has pomd out all m sarcasm on 
claiiM the only object ef whi^ eemns to have been to avoid 
ruffling vlie prejudices af the Tesy party. Whether in either 
isam a less tmud policy wonU have been mere suooeesfmt it 
is hard to asyi but Lord Hswiwifft would have retired fiwin 
^ the eontist with mere digriy and reputalioit if he bad ftiM 


in a vigorons effort to carry In tbehr tofrwrity the compre- 
hensive reforms of which only a distorted itiiage oouW be 
traced in the Bill* which he iutrodneed. ^ ^ ^ 

On most of tho details to which Lord CAWHe objactod 
in the Appellate Junsdiction Bill we have al ready e»- 
pree^ an opinion qot very witlcly removed frtrtu his, 
and we arc l>ound to admit that his criticisms, though on some 
points petty enough, were on many otlicrs as just na Uiey were 
forcible, but a very defective Bill may bo easily amended if 
its principle is sound, and tbo anim\is of tho opposition was 
mudo only too plain V>y tho determination that the Select 
Commlttoe should l)C a substituto for tho Bill, and not, as it 
might have boon, a moans of putting it into Working shape. 
Even tho soctiona which met Lord Oaiiins s approval supplied 
food for hoslilo comment. Last Session tlie Hovornmciit made 
an unfortunate blunder in lixijjg tho salaries of Judges on tho 
Judicial Commitieo too low to command tho services of those 
whoso acceptance of tho oHico was most desired. Tliis year 
tlioy have seen and correoicd tho error by making, a more 
liberal offer, and Lord Caiuns points out that tho result will 
bo to pay the higher salary without having iw'cu|*<xl tlio ser- 
vices of tho men who were considered most chgiblo for the 
offleo. “ l^iraimony tomiiorod by prodigality ’* is a ^ood 
enough taunt, and generosity is not a noccBsary elumout in n 
party 8]Hjech ; otherwiao it niiglit havo occurred to sn cx- 
Chuncellor that it was scarcely worth while to revive a disouasioii 
which hml been lung sinco thruHhed out witJi nn adequate 
yield of triumjth to tho Opj'ositioii. Tho Huggestion that tlio 
Apjiellalo Bill might be meant as a prcliulo to tlio moro 
sweeping iticahurc over which Mr. Glahs'iosk thinks it uocos- 
bary to think once, twice, <ft thrico, would have boon appro- 
priate, and iicrhu]).*! Icgilimute, on tho hustings; but ono 
cannot but regret that, in discussing so grave a subject as tbo 
constitution of the ullimate Court ul Appeal, tho luminaries of 
tho law should think moro of toining a few telling sarcasms 
than of guiding the opinion of tho country, which is fkst 
settling down witliout ihcir assistanco to a conviction which 
will in due time become irrcsistiblo. 


A NEW KICFOBM BILL TJJUEATKNEI). 

W HEN Mr. Disiiai LI sold tlio |)uss for two yours’ tonuro 
of oliico, only wingume and inex|HTitjnc)od poliucimis 
ventured to assuimt tliat tlio era of l^urhumeiUary iCoibrm 
Hills wuH closed. 'J'iio previous iigitution hud been too pro- 
fitable to its promoters not toeiicourugu iuturo iiiiitutors. Lord 
John Busskll begun lo discover tlio necessity ot n second 
Heform Hill as soon as Uio popularity uctpiirod by the first Imd 
been finally exhausted, and afterwards Mr. CiLAnsTONX and Mr. 
Hi.siiAi.Li began to bid aguiiist one uiiotiicr lor power and ufHcu 
bv lowering tho fram.hise us at a Hutch auction. It might 
peihapfi havo la^eri hoped that, like Umi IJebrow tonitory in 
uceasnyial iiitervulH lictwecu border wars, the land would be 
allowed to rest for at least seven years ; but when Mr. Glam- 
STONL tliought (it suddenly to adojit the Ballot, be justified his 
cooversiou by an announcement that univeisul suU'rogo was 
imminent, and on tlio whole expedient ; nor can it be couecUid 
from his answer to Mr. Tuevklyan that he lias since altered 
his opinion, llio pretence of logical nccosuity is the woiAt 
fiossibie excuse for grtait political elianges ; and wlion tho pto- 
cess of demonstration is rogulutod by Uio convolutions of 
. ingenious and sophistical iutellecta, the sulxititulioii of verbal 
deduciiotiM for the exercise of practical wtguciiy is untrust- 
wortby and generally luischicvous. Mr. Waltku him utqilied 
Mr. Glaostonk’s m(^ of reasoning to the same e^ccl, though 
^ tn an opposite direction. Instead of extemporising the 
I doctrine ol promiscuous suffrage to account lor advocacy ol 
i the Ikiilot, Mr. Waltlu lliiiiks that tho evils of tho Ballot 
t render tiie concossiou of votes to farm-labourcrH iicccsiiar\ 

I rather as an nccom|Sininieut Uian os a corrective. Hnder thu 
f proposed system of socret voting tlie small boroughs arc to 
) become bopelossJy corrupt ; and tho consequent rcduitributios 
• pf seat# wiM, by some unexplained tcnduicy, rceuit in tlie 
i conoettion of liouseiiold suUrtigo to tho cu unties. Equally 
r inconclusive is tlie argument that in fkiAt Hctlord amJ 
t bhoreham Uie extension of borougiu* has already c'suiblisln*<i 
• household euffrage in rural distrieis wiiicii arc mdjbLmguieli* 
^ able from little counties. It is doubtful wJicthor the IrunchiBS 
I ie not Mfeady too iinilbrin ; and tlic electoral aiionialjLd whitli 
i have survived suoecssivo Keform Bilis arc a. better proU/ctjon 
I to miopriiies than any fiewlivnglcd device oi prop».rf‘tiom*l 
r repseseiitaticm. If monotony is indispcn^Mhle it would bs 
easffr to the exoeptions tlian to modify the noraitii 

1 towtom. , 

I ' Mr* THCTiLTAir ditolays an ingtouoto suDplwity ' « ^ 

Bit 
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belief that a new Kofofm Bill can be discufloifd without re- 
ference to the opinions of parties. It Is not to strengthen the 
democrfitic interest that he proposes to swamp in their own 
constituencies the landlords and larmers who at present re- 
turn county members. Mr. TreV£LTAN's objects are practical 
and social ratlier than strictlv political, for he only wishes 
that the labourers should inKirm Parliament tli rough their 
representatives of their own gnevances and aspirations. Him- 
self a zealous supporter of Mr. Mr all, as well os of other 
assailants of established institutions, Mr. Trevelyan professes 
not to bo quite certain whcUier the question of Church 
Establishments will be fully understood until the agricultural 
labourer is consulted on the com|)arativc advantages of en- 
dowment and of the voluntary system. Like a fowler spread- 
ing his nets in the full sight of birds whom lie must regard 
as the stupidest denisiens of the air, the advocate of an ex- 
tended suffrage almost undertakes to bo converted to the 
cause of Establisliroents if the ]>ioughman should prove to 
bo the ally of the parson. It is uriii'urrnly found that un 
agitation which afFocts to bo independent of sects and parties 
is conducted by the most exclusive of factions. With the 
exception of theorists who, like Mr. Walter, are bent on 
reducing the Ballot to an absunlity, the friends of household 
suffrage in counties are zealous supporters of democracy. The 
farm-labourer, indeed, is not at present one of tlioriiHclvcs ; 
but thoir ornissiiries are already busy in promoting agricultural 
strikes ill different counties; and they may reasormbly expect 
tlmt the claHs of tlio community which possessea the snmllest 
amount of intellectual cultivation will bo the most ready to 
Xston to political demagogues. It is pcricclly true that, us 
Mr. Fawcett observed, the fanii -labourer is greatly caliiin- 
iiinted by bis friends, and that ho excrcisos in his own craft 
facullicB of observation and contrivance which in tliemselvea 
indicate n certain education ; but he has not been tauglit to 
reason and theorize ; and it would bo easy to persuade him 
that ho is the victim of unsuspected op])re8siun. When the 
Jacobins of the London Clubs propose to au urban rabble 
the expropriation of Jnndowneis, they address an audience 
which knows nothing of rural economy. The labotiror would 
attend with u bettor instructed cupidity to the lessons of 
agrarian reformorH, AVith longer experience Mr. Tiu.vklyan 
will learn that political power is not invariably applied to tlie 
redress of legitimate grievances. It may indeed be doubted 
whether his zeal lor the extension of the suffrage would not 
be cooled if it were (liscovered that the farm labourers ibrmod, 
aflor all, tlie ('oiiservative stratum to which Mr. J)israi:li 
fiiiled to penetrate. Unluckily, Mr. Tri velyan .‘ukI his 
Irienck are perfectly justified in their belief tlmt the extension 
of hollsehoJd suifrago to counties would largely increase tiio 
ranks of their Hii])poi'tcr8. 

Mr. Fawcett, preferring ns usual sound jirincijilo tlie 
exigencies of party, took occasion to protest against tlie 
faggot votes by which tiio inhabitants of towns arc partially 
oiiubled to control or inlluonco the rcjirescntution of (!ertuiii 
counties. Mr. Coudkn, whom tho editor of his painphlct.s de- 
clares to have been inliillible, was tlio most zealous advocate of 
tho system of faggot votes ; and immediately afier ihu abolition 
of the Corn Laws he rceominemled his fijllowers to concentrate 
thoir enliro enorgios on tlm piirchaso of shares in freehold 
houses, for tho purpose of outvoting the landlords and furniors 
in their own counties. 'J’ho Hclieme, in common with the 
groat majority of Mr. CuimEN’s prt»j«cts, provc<i abortive ; 
and perhaps Mr. Fawcett wasted his diwipproval on a system 
which has thus far boon almovSt inuociU)U.s. The present 
county electors liavo much moro to lear from househohl 
BuffrngG than from faggot votes. Parliamonuiry Kefunners 
almost always forget or suppress tho obvious proposition that 
in tho readjustment of a roj»rc8cnti\tivo system what is given 
to one Hceiion of tho comiimmty must be taken IVom another. 
In every i*oiinty those who are at present excluded from the 
sulTrago wouK{, if they wore enfranchized, form a majority ; 
and if tho lunv chTtors, under the guidance of demagogues, 
thought fit to combine against their employers, the present 
electors would bo abspluU'ly excluded from all political in- 
lluonco. The 8yc(q)bants ol Uic enliglitcned working man of 
tho towns wouUl not hesitato to citltivate a similar euthusiasm 
for any voters who had political power to oftor them in ex- 
change. In spite of Mr. '1'ukvelYan’s sincere disclaimer, tlie 
agitation to which he has now , devoted himself tends exclu- 
aiveljr to the boneJit of the e.^stromc party With which he has 
•oat in his fortunes. 

Mr. Gladstone hod no eheioe but to oppose for the moment 
a proposd Ibr a new olcotond rovolution ; but, as usual, he 
was careful to explain that on a Ht occasion ho would not be 
diofo to min the Cojistituuoa. The vapid 



collapse of their popukrij^ hae not yet conTinood the Minister* 
that it is impolitic to disquiet ^ classes by vague menscea 
and threats of change. Mr. Miall was last year courteously 
reminded by Mr. Baucs that he is not yet becked by a 
sufficiently formidable agitation ; and Mr. Gosoacii, with the 
approval of his leader, periodically threatens the landowneia 
with a revision to their detriment of local taxation. The 
publicans have hod sufficient influence to make their resent- 
ment felt; but other classes are equally desirous of being 
allowed to pursue their ordinary avocations in peace. It ia 
not tho business of a chief Minister to conhrm on every occa- 
sion tho suspicion that ho takes nothing for granted, and 
allows nothing to be permanently settled. Mr. Gladstone un- 
dertook last autumn to think twice or thrico before he destroyed 
the liouso of Lords; and if Mr. Trevelyan brings forward 
two or three annual motions for household suffrage in coun- 
ties, the actual electors may perhaps find themselves practically 
disfranchised with oven less hesitation on the part of Mr. 
Gladstone. It is not improbable that, while they are still 
aipable of exercising electoral power, they will intimate thoir 
opinion of Mr. TKEVELyAN’.s proposal, and of Mr. Gladstone's 
wavering professions, by roturniug Conservative members. It 
is only tho most thoughtful and dispassionate politicians who 
appreciate the advantage of keeping in ollice a statesman who, 
if ho found himself in opposition, would perhaps become a revo- 
lutionary lender. The Ballot will in some counties diminish 
the influence of landlords ; hut tho effect of secret voting may 
perliaps bo counteracted by the alarm of formers who arc 
threatened with the future supremacy of their own workmen. 

I 

THE LICENSING BILL. 

I T appears probable tliat by an exorcise of reason and 
moderation a Licensing Bill may be passed during the 
present Session. If it be possible to satisfy the pttblic and tho 
publiciins, tho fanatics may safely lie neglected. Tho hours 
of opening tmd closing liipior-sbops must be fixed with refer- 
ence to tho convenience of buyers ; and if that is properly 
considered, tho sellers will huvo no ground, and we believe no 
desire, to complain. A tradesman cannot afford to shut his 
shop wlien other shops are open, but ho might bo willing, or 
even anxious, that tlio hours of business should be gotierully 
abridged. As Lord Kimrkulky’s Bill* stands at present, “ on 
Sunday ” licensed premises shall bo clo.sod from ten or 
eleven oclock r.M. to sevoii o’clock on Monday morning. 
This, liowevor, is merely an example of tho slovenly way in 4 
which important Bills are drawn. It is beyond tho power of 
rurliarncut to extend Sunday into Monday morning. Wo 
can of cour.'io di.scovor tho meaning which tho draftriuinn has 
not taken tho trouble to express. WitJiin four miles of Char- 
ing Cro8.s the hour of closing is to bo on Sundays eleven r.M., 
and on weekdays twelve r.M. Beyond that circlo the hour of 
clo.siug is to bo on Sundays ten r.M., and on weekdays 
eleven r.M. Tho hour of opening is to be throughout the 
metropolitan district, to which for tho present wo confine 
our attention, seven A.M. It is obvious to inquire how the 
arrangi'ineiit as to closing will affect visitors to theatres and 
other places* of amusement. The upper class of theatres 
iinish their performaucos, as a rule, ourlior than tliey used to 
do. This lias arisen [lartly from tho necessity which many 
persons are under of quitting tlio theatre in time to catch a 
homeward train on one of the suburban lines of railway, and 
partly ])orhaps from a feeling, which formerly did not seem 
to exist, that it is possible to have too uiiich ibr your money. 

If it is undesirable, os wc think it is, to stimulate drinking 
in theatres, there must be opportunities to drink outside, and 
therefore the liquor-shops must in general remain open for at 
least half an hour after the perforiininccs have ffniahed. As 
all tiie theatres which wo can call to mind are within four 
miles of Chnring Cross, the frequenters of all of them would 
have equal o{g>ortunity of obtaining drink ; and if there are 
any theatres l^yond this limit, they would take no harm by 
opening and closing at hours earlier than have become 
lj«ibituaJ in the Strand. Almost all other amusements ffniab 
earlier tlian tho theatres, and a public meeting, which usually 
begins at e^ht oVdock, cannot by any oratorical power be 
'4tept olive utter half-past ten. As regazxk businesa whidk ^ 
has to be done at night, wo doubt^ whether the cutting off an ^ 
hour from the time wifiiin which drink may be procured 
would make much difference* Those who are at work lA 
twelve p.u. are likely to be at wqrk also at one or two iuiU 
It is obvious that, as regards certain Uad^ the pcMDSir . 
which the BjU gives tq , the local auihoriliy 
ing to the bouses whieb eupi4y , 
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nemptioni from die niles of doatDg mold here to be 
fteely exeroiaed. With this reaemtioii, it might not bo in- 
conTonient to cIom one hour eerlier at night, but we doubt 
whetim it is deainble to make the hour of openiiiff in the 
momiiig later than it ie at present. It is haxdljr worm while 
to establish a rule which would require almost innumerable 
exceptions. We observe that the Committee of Lioenked 
Viotualiera have suggeeted to Lord Kiubcrlet that the hour 
of opening should be hve o’clock, and not seven, as proposed 
br the Bill, upon the ground that *‘the vast number of 
^^rorkmen who commence tlieir labour earlier than seven 
o’clock in the morning will otherwise be deprived of all 
breakfiist accommodation in a public-house.” As regards 
the hours of closing, the Committee suggest that the same 
provisions diould be adopted for the provincial towns as 
are made in tlie Bill for the metropolis; and we infer 
that, as regards tlie metropolis, tlie Committee accept 
the Bill, although they would prefer that the hour of 
closing should be uniform without regard to distance from 
Charing Cross. They also appear to accept the further re- 
striction which is proposed fou Sunday ; and if tlie 
publicans desire to close their houses, we should bo rc- 
fuetant to propose on the part of the public that they 
^ould bo kept open. The bond Jide traveller,” who is well 
known in Westminster liull, will continue to enjoy his privi- 
leges under this Bill; which moreover allows considerable 
latitude in the sale of drink at railway stations. Besides 
the Committee of Licensed Victuallors, two different Associa- 
tiona of Brewei*s have mot to consider the Bill, and one of 
them had an interview with Lord Kiudhrley which appears 
not to have been altogether unuitisfactory. Some of the ob- 
jections taken to the Bill have been met by conceHsions, and 
others can hardly be considered vitally important. Neither 
brewers nor licensed vituullers are likely to commit the folly 
of rejecting this Bill because it is not exactly what they would 
themselves have drawn. They will accept any tolerable settle- 
ment rather titan allow the question to remain open another 
year. 

There is a clause in the Bill providing that in the case of a 
licence to sell intoxicating liquor not to bo drunk on the 
premises, if a person buys liquor and drinks it on tho promiKCs, 
or on a highway adjoining or near such premi.ses, tho seller 
ahall be liable to a penalty, ** unless he proves that such 
** drinking was without his privity or consent.” Wo 
think this clause bears out tho complaint of the dcput^itiuiis 
against the severity oi' tho penal eiiactinents of tho Jbll. A 
person comes to buy beer for the dinner or supper ol himself 
or his family, and on liis way home witli it ho is tempted to 
take a puli at Urn tankard before its first freshness has passed 
away. If ho does this near the place of sale, tlic srllcr may 
be brought before a magistrate and fined lo/., unless he 
** proves ” that he was not privy or consenting to tlio buyer’s 
act of tasting his beer before he rcachcfl his homa It 
appears to our understanding impossible to prove tho negative 
of privity or consent, except by the evidence of tho defendant, 
which, as this would be a criminal proceeding, he would be 
incompetent to give. Thus the buyer’s hasty and harmh-ss 
act of taking a sip of beer out of a |K>t on the way homo may 
subject the seller of the beer to a prosecution, agaiuat which 
there could be no defence. Besides the fine, which a sensible 
magistrate might mitigate, tho conviction must bo endorsed on 
the iioence, and three such endorsements cause tho licence to 
be forteited. It will be found that the Act under which these 
licences for sale of liquor not to be drunk on tho premises 
^ granted contains a carefully framed provision against 
evasion, which has been by another Act carefully amended. 
But tLe old-fashioned notion that, if a thing is worth doing, 
it is worth doing well, seems to have been exploded by the 
draftsmen *of recent Bills in Parliament. It is rcinarkablo 
that, although the Bill docs not profess to consolidate existing 
law, this provision against evasion has been copied into it 
fiom previous Acts. But if the draftsman takes thus 
much, he opght to take a great deal more. It becomes 
obvious, as soon as attention is directed to the above^ 
mentioDed clause of the Bill, that it esnnot stand. Bven 
the debates on tlio Ballot Bill have disclosed no absurdity 
HD grgf t as imposing a fine upon a man biicause he cannot 
pKM by evidence other than his own oath that another per- 
son’s act was done without his consent. Of course, if the uimr- 
beer-seller cannot pay the flbe, he must go to prlson-*- 
Ihat in if there happene to be a vacant place in any prison to 
he may be sent, which the dkpotttioii of some legislatom 
render diubtftiL We observe that in another clause 
lh7teftBna&,wi4ia sodden aesomptioii of aootitacy which 
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a lioensed person is oonvioled ot permitting hb premisiS ^ Is 
^ become or to be ” a brothel, he shall be fined« It is dM» 
eult to sea how a house can be a brothel without beoomisg 
one, or titce sersd. In another clause a constsble is ess* 
powered to demand tho name and address of any 
person found on licensed premises during certain horns, 
and if he supposes the name and address to be falao, ** he, may 

require evidence of its correctness.” This clause would 
convert every constable into a statutory Doqreriit. It is im- 
possible to conjecture what is hero mount by “ evidence.” The 
statemobt of the suspected person would be useless, because the 
constable has made up his mind to disbelieve it, and if he were 
a ** bond fide traveller,” who would have a right to bo where he 
was found, he Would almost inevitably be without ** evidence,” 
and liable to bo token os a prisoner before a magistrate. 

We think that tho Government has done wisely in bringing 
in a Bill merely embodying such alterations of the law aa 
tlmy deem necessary, and not attempting at the same moment 
to consolidate the whole law of licensing. Next year the Aoto 
aa to boer-houaes passed in 1869 and 1870 will expire, and 
that may be a convenient time for tlio nccossary work of con- 
solidation. By doing one thing at a time there may be 
some chanco of doing it well, whereas amid the excited dis- 
cussion of principles it is inevitubiO that details should be 
thrown into inoxtricablo confusion. But if tho Bill is merely 
designed to alter tho law, it is unnocossary to introduce 
into it any provision of an Act which the Bill doos not 
repeal. Wo liavo nJ ready referred to one such superfluous 
clause. The Bill of Mr. Buucic of last your and that of Sir 
II. Helwyn-Iddetson of this year would supersede the ex- 
isting law of licensing by one compreliotisivo enactment. It 
has been remarked by a master of political satire that com- 
prehensive measures are not ulwoys coinprohenaiblo. Sup- 
posing that Lord Kimuerley’s Bill, with necosMary amendments, 
should {)a8s tliis year, the task of consolidation may bo under- 
taken next year witli the advantage of a year’s experiouoo of 
its working. If magistrates do their duty under it, tho rival 
interests of freedom and sobriety will perhaps not be Ibund 
wholly incompatible, and oven tho olo(|Uenco of tho Bishop 
of Pi/rKiinouoiiou may fail to doinonstrato that they need any 
liolp from ratepayers. 


THE OPPOSITION AND MU. FWVCKVTS BILL. 

rflJIE charge of inconsistency which has been brought 
.L against Mr. Kawcktt hecause he did not abandon his 
Bill UH soon as lie found that the (Jjiposiliun, or a part of it, 
was likely to vote for it, shows a curious iganrunce of tlio 
Tudinieiits of party morality. On Mr. Osihikne Moroan’s 
theory, »St. Pall ought to have reconshh red liis position as a 
pr^'iiciier of Cliristianily on finding that ho had almost per- 
Huadod AonirrA to be n Cliristinn. I'oliticul controversy should 
be conducted on tho principle of a ]>crp(;tual sco-saw. Tho 
conversion of your adversary lo your vi«.*ws ought to bo the 
signal, for rutting ftpm your own. 'I’lsB politicians who 
enticizo Mr. Fawcett in this spirit are for tho moat part tho 
sriiiio men that condemned the (iovernment for not rovorsing 
their educational policy when they diecovered that it was 
agrt^jahlo to tho Conscrvalivcs. These gontlomon treat 
meoHurcs as a bill-discountor treats bills. All they care to 
look at is what names are on tho back til tliom. 80 long os 
the cheers and groans come from the right throats, they do not 
trouble themsolvcs about what it is tliat calls thorn forth. 
It is not pretended that Mr. FAWCKrr has shaped his Bill so 
as to catch Omservativo votes; all that is alleged against liitn 
is that he did not reject ConHorvutivo votos as soon as it 
seemed probable that they would be oflered him. if the 
Opposition had supported Mr. Gladstone on tho Irish cduca- 
ciition question as they supported Mr. Forster on tho English 
educTition question, Mr. Fawcxit would have l^ien praised 
below Ibo gangway for his bold enunciation of Liberal principles 
against the temporixing policy of the Govemmont. In tliis 
case the censure fallen on the wrong head. Mr. 
Fawcett is a thoroughgoing Secularist, and as it is quite 
certain that the Irish people will npt in their present state of 
mind put up witlr Secularism of their own free will, be is 
anxious to apply as much preasuro as may be need^ to 
overcome their resiatance. In the prosecutidn of this enter- 
pise he is naturally and properly willing to take whatever 
^Ip be can get. The man who advocates Secularism is for the 
time beiqg a Bacularist, and Mr. Fawoett rightly thinks that 
this aU-important fact ia not affected by the fact that 
00 other m^nts Us new allies call themadves Consenratives. 
But ibod^ Ifr. VAWenr may oonsistantly and honooMbir 
i^ceplilieafd of the Oppoaitkm in gettihg his Bill paeM^r 
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wliat shall bo said of tht Ofiposition wliich is vrillmg to aid 
him in passing it? Of law }'eara the courao of ercnts has 
j>ivc‘n tho Consorvatiro policy a more than usually eccloslas- 
tical c’i iractor. Accidents often detenninc virhnt an Opposi- 
tion ahull op[iow, and In this cujwi tho deciding iftfliience has 
>fecn fiVnnd in tho hostility of oJttrotne Liborala to tho sup^ 
port ol' religion hy the State, in hoivover indifoct a manner, 
with their cori«5er|ur»nt dedro to dis^dato ftr)m tftli- 
gioii liny systom of education that is even in* part nfamtilmcd 
hv public money. Upon no subject has Conservative 
ofoquenco taken a more edilying tone tlian Upon the indis- 
wduble connexion that whotild Hubsuit between rdigiern 
and education, IVhctlier tho higlicr education has been 
under discussion, as iu the debates on the Univoraity Teats 
Act, or deincntiiry ediuaiion, us in tho debates Iwjfore 
»nd since Uio piisaing of the E(hicati<m Act, it has been 
assumed as a truth whirh would bo <]iHputed only by i(n|uout 
Kadiculs that religidna uiid Rociiiur teaching sliould go band 
in h/viid. The Opposition did its best to retain Oxford and 
Oanibridge aa Church of England Univin-sitios, and when 
it vVriH beaten on this point it made ri vigorous effort 
to retain thmn as exclusively Christian Universities. At 
regards tho Eioinontary hMucatiun Act, the OfipOHilion has 
made coiuruoii enuao with UoinuTi (jatholids and some sections 
i*f Protestant Disseiilora in insisting on tho Denotninalionai 
ttysWiii hciiig placed in all respects on a lei'cl with the secular 
-ystem. If over party policy wfts marked out by jsirfcy 
jiriWccMlont^j, tlie poluy of ll»o Cunsorvativos as regard* Mr. 
EAvvoirrr’a liill was so marked out. Tho whole tendency 
(kinscrvutivo 6£)QechoH in and out of Parlianitiiit has been 
in favcair of DenominationullsTn as opposed to Hocularism. 
In this respect tlie Irish people nro altogether at one 
with tbotn. Eotli huvo ]>rofcBsed to accept Donomina-' 
tionalisni as tho best substitute for that exclusive re- 
cognition of their own special religion which they admit to 
Ik now uimttainal>le. 

Mr. F.vwoKTr piojiOflca to do for the Univfjrsity of Dublin 
what the University Tests Act did ior tho Univorsities 
of Oxiord and Ciuubridge. So much tho (l[)poaition might 
porhttps liave nsHeutod to from love of syniinetry or from 
a conviction that resistance would bo uhcIoss. But Mr* | 
Pavv<:ki'j’» Hill tlocs n great deal more than this. It 
t.ikcfl up tlie whole question of Univcr.sity education in 
iroinml, and settles it in a Secularist sense. '1\> conceive 
anything like a parallel in England to the sohonio which 
Mr. Fawci tt wishes to boo cstabliHliod in Ireland, wo 
must HUppofK) that the great majority of iIkj people of Eng- 
iiUid had boon keenly iiiixious to have sumo [>rovision 
inude for the nmintenanoe of Denominational leaching at 
Oxford and Cnmliridgo, and Umt Mr, TiUiVi-iLYAN, reinforced 
hy n largo contingent of Irishmen and Scotchmen, hud insisted 
on tiiking tho question out of the bands of the Governinont, 
and fgnjing the Secularist solution upon the nation. This 
i« precisely wliat is now hapjiening, or at least is talked 
of iiH likely to happen, in tho case ^ Ireland, with the start- 
ling diilerenco that tho oontingent which is to roinlbrco Mr. 
Eawcictt consists of English Conservatives who have hilherUi 
proclaimed ilioinsolvcs lust friends of religious education. It 
would bo hard to liiul in political history Mi almogrttiun ofprin- 
oijflo nt once no coinplolc mid ho wanton. If the sudden con- 
version of iho Conservative party to a democratic Koibrm Bill 
was more striking in its inoKlnnta, and more ini{>ortaut in ita 
results, it rnU'it be romembered that to a great number of men 
|K)htical questions are not really TUAtters of right and wrong. 
'I'licy are content to leave the decision of them to others, and 
to desert their leadoi s would soom to thorn a more immoral aot 
than to follow their loaders iti the doscriion of their prln- 
oiplen. But in mutters of religion and morality men claim te 
ihmk h>r thoTn«olvo9, and the Conservatives are never tired of 
pvooUiiuing that tho conflict between SoouluriAin and Deno- 
minalioTvabsm is a ninttor of religion and morality. It istoba 
hopeii tliat such of them as intend to rote with Mr. FawowT 
will Uiko the trouble to explain how a connexion which is indis- 
Mduble on one side of Bt. Ueorgo’s Channel enn Iw dissoluble, 
on the otlier; how thoBanicmcn can be DciiominationaUsts itt 
England ami Secularists in Ireland. Perhaps, indeed, Ike 
suifon of Mr. Kawcktt is meant to bo the prelude to a 
Himiiar converiiiou to tlio cause of Mosers. Dixon and Canulisk. 
There wouhl bo tho same reword in both cases — tlie oon- 
soimisnos* of having embarrassed the Government. Upon 
ttiM point, however, the alliance with tlie Anglican clergy 
isilt iwobaldy keep the pvirty straight. As regards Iniland, 
Consertittivea aru under no such sobering inffuence. Tkm 
io at all ovents as ibey are toprosented \m 
of Xriitity Oollsge^ seejm lo be perC^y ready te 



turn SocuifarMts, provided that tbt^ can thereby esdude dibir 
Roman Catholic f^low-countrymcn front a share in Univ^Minty 
endowments. Dishing the Papists is to an Idifli PtoteSOntt 
what dishing the Whigs was to the late Lord Deairr. 

The position of Mr. FawcETt and his frionde upon tliis 
question is, in its way and for different reasoaa, os illogical as 
tho position of the Conservatives will be if they ns^e up 
their minds to vote ibr his Bill. The promoters of tho 
measure have hitherto boon content to shirk the argument 
brought forward by ^Ir. John Morlet, in a recent btte^^ 
tlie Pa/l Mall Gazette. As a Liberal, Mr. MoRLEt is a^ 
vanced enough for anybody, and it is in the charaoter of an 
advanced Liberal that he challenges Mr. Fawcstt's propoml 
to legislate for Irclaiul in a manner diametrically opposed 
to the wIhIios of the Irisli people. In politics,*’ Mr# Moruet 
says, you have to strike a balance between their respective 
advantages when two of your principles clash. The aiding 
of Denominational teaching by tho State seems to mo a 
** thoroughly bad thing, but making laws for one nation only 
** to plcaso another seems infinitely worse.” Mr. Fawoett 
wi«hes to do for Irishman in the matter of University edu- 
cation what Napoleon III. did for Frenchmen in the matter 
of commercial freedom — to givo them what he thinks good for 
them, not what they think good fur themselves. If tins policy 
is recognized as i^und Li^ralism, wo ought at least to send 
an apology to Chislchurst for the censures which we have 
been accustomed to pass on the Empiro because its maxim 
was government for the people, not by tho jieople. If all 
EngliBh Liberals took Mr. FawctvTt's view, the argument for 
Homo Ikulo would bocome morally irresistible. 


RIAY MKFTIXGS. 

I T is curious, after all the epigrams and philosophiosl refieciions 
that have been inode upon the subiect, to oosorve how im- 
posaablo are the invisible hurrlcrs by which one part of mankind 
IS cut oir from another. It is still moro curious, in spite uf an 
equal number of coramonplacos, to soe how each fragment mis- 
times itself for tho univc^rse orfor Uio pattern on which the universe 
sliould, properly spt^aking, have been modelled. For poor King 
Alfonno oufy said a little moro frankly what we all of us think, 
and there can bo no doubt that if any of us had been consulted at 
tho erratinn of the world, its arrangements would have been mate- 
rially dilfornnt. leaking up, for example, tho newspaper which 
nrofesBOB to reflect most acnimtoly the various tsstes of the 
British middle classes, wo find two articles side by side ; one of 
them is a bit of rhetoric about Nowmarket, and tlie other about 
tho May Mootings. One section of humanity has been nsrvoudy 
considering for months whether Prince Charlie could run a mile 
foster than Creniorne ; tho othor has boon watching with almost 
equal keenness to know how many Jews or negroes have abandoned 
tmdr errors to be gathered into the Protestant fold. Kach of 
these little fragments of the race looks down with sup^o 
contempt upon all tho others. The true sporting man consideis 
that A person who hardly knows a horse from a donkey, aad is pro- 
foundly ignonmt of the state of the odds^ is little better than a 
fool. lie does not indeed condemn such wretches to any paolsh- 
ment iu tlie next world ; probably ho holds that they are suraolently 
punished in this by their incapacity to taste the only pleasure 
worthy of a rational being. Man is to him distinguished from the 
brutes ns n betting snimiu, and tho ideal Bomctiines set fbrtk by 
enthusiasts of this class is one in which every meniber of icniety, 
from the prince to the peasimt, is prepared to hack his e^nioft 
according to his neaaa The world should be one vast xoifr^ 
shire ; n^, as in the conventional accounts of Atabia^ a kosee of 
tho purest raoe should be an inmate of oveiy househoU. The 
class which fr^uenis May Meetings is to him peteonified t|y 
Stiggini, and is simply a mass of unctuous and tyrminlciil 
hy^mcrisy. Such feelings, it need hardly bo said, are muiSd ih 
kind, and indeed with interest. Exeter Hall has mote vigorous 
denunelatioBs at its command than Newmarket We iiemi net 
dwell apoR the fWle wMeh,ittim opinion, is reserved fkr the ualom* 
tuiiRte votavies of tho Taif. ^if Um oomplaneocw wMl whiek h 
man regards his own charaoter is Aiirijr ssaapuiei by thijdfptk to 
which all other persons have sunk in his estimation^, mm isati be 
DO doubt that the ffmatio has by far the pleasanleet view of 
for surely nothing ean be more flattering to oiie*s tolf-eetoM Inin 
to bold as an undoubted trutii that all who do not agree wftk lefr 
ars on the road to perdltioD. And, indeed, if wo wwo cottfAid 
to decide upon oue of these two Idwd* beiig kdtftoi 
nattom on which the whole vrodd should bewKiddMk Wj ij^^pwdd 
leti omsilvee to oasMloui bound: to adopt the mditone 
HdlL Tho bettii^inan of the luesent 
may euoceed in UueWsog over his pamjiitoi aa m. n 

IS sted ihowrinmiit 'vywisnMtototo.", 
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UtfeSov^Miff^eri could raUy look famid witk ateaiifo 
telko «kooo odvoQt Ihty pitimo4o imtioiMto wiih ooiIoot, 
m wMoh Iko ^ola wocid $oa11 he otoo im ^ay nro. Tbo 
mffU UDvece»Miry ; for W6 liare na reneon to doubt the 
•iuounty of tbo lancWrs of the ponautdoo, oor, whon w« 
^ otnfo of oultiiraCtoU whirfi appear to karo 
attoioody Mj it Uistsm^ry Ui atippoai* tbat they are moo oapabla of 
uudwaUiiiiiiux <b<? ab'^^rtmaa to bavinff all humao boinga dviUod 
Miirn ibeir ay^teoi. tViicii Mr. !5?piMva*>ti ireivolH on the (-on- 
be tu Iic.'rp{« o-ilii tbo moi>t uO'^atpAottui; faitb, 

(jjiftt chain oi wliich i» popular with so niuay people. 

1 ^ 11 ^ be atye, addi?eA.sing the Pope of Koino or a (lerman l*ro- 
foiiMir, mentally tlilier from me. Thoroforo you are wrong. 
Being ^Jinegi it ||uito oertaiii that you are a fool« and highly 
prcbwW that yon will bo dainnod. In one form or other, it ia 
•caieely nevtoeary to remark, a very ffimilar aot of opiuiona ia on- 
tertabned by peraona of much greattu* pmtenaiou^ to culture than 
Mr, SpurgtKMi. liUon;^!) dogmaUiUU is by no inotma contined to any 
stage of opinion. The laau of scionro who contemptuously repu- 
diatea every tinge of tioMdogu^ beliol' vorv olton just os gri'at a 
dcigmatist as Uie bitterest Ultrainoataiio. ilut the peculiarity of 
the Kxafor Hall form of doguiatism is its combination with an 
UDUiiuil depth of igiK^ruucc and iuielluctnal iuditlereiKo. It liaa 
not eyeo aneoied to ^isider other toruis of v)pinion, but baa lx;on 
content to treat them as simply nuu-existeut ; which oxplnins, 
auiongst other thirigd, the cuiious repidity of conversion somctiuiea 
to be observed among men of this when by some means or 
other the exieteuce of u now >Yorl(l of th« night aud scntiineiit 
ba 0 boon sividenly fon:ed uptm theiii. They urc like men born 
blind who have rt^coived what is to them an entirely new 
faculty. 

No man is altogether cwianoiptttod from nn old form of belief 
imtil he Jiaa fuiriy loolovl ut it and done justice to the oxcellenct^s 
to wliioh its* pi) wer o\ er men's hius hem due, as well as 

observed its doiecte. Now, as a rule, the disciple of hlxeter Jlall 
is simply unaware that tiiere is miy clement in huimui nature 
which dives not iindfidl satisiacUon in his creed. Certain im'tinct.s 
seem never to have come to life in him ut all. If. wc take up, 
for axamplii, at random the reports of n^'cnt meetings, wo coma 
U|M>n auoii hits of cloqucacu ns this. A goutlruium at the ** J.iord a 
Day Observaui'o Society rcgrcttixl to say Unit in some of the 
Doadon churches the Fourth C^iiuandment was displaced by 
pretty oriHum^iDts, and be hoped the Legislniuro would aid iho 


pretty oriHum^iDts, and be hoped the Legislniuro would aid the 
UttPialiioneTS in putfing an end to a state of things in which 
GodV decresa were sacrtiiced to taste.'' The next speaker 
comphuned tlutt the Town Chmiieil of Birmingham had *'doter- 
mined to open the Arte Miisrmm on the liord’s Diiy/* and he was 
tvfraid that the u&einple would bo followed elsowbcre. Wc do not 
quijto undoostHIld in what seu,>e tlie i^oiirth Coininandiiierit was re- 
placed by pretty orntum but tiro montul altiiucieof tbo spenkem 
19 auHkiently obvious, it Inal newt l•vim oulcred into their minds 
to imagine tuut art om )a>i* 9 )biy he brought into alUunco with rc- 
liglpus seritimont. They c<oin<itJer, witli u very largo part of the 
Hritiab public, that a piomre g.iiiei-v on a lo\ 4 d witii u peep- 
show, aud is an iiUriii'icitlly IrivnhiUN entortaiiuiK'iit got up ctiudly 
in (hointernata of tlui puhlican**. A stroll through u gallery is aii 
eitcaUeot moiUM of nvqnijing an appeiile for a glass of tnu^r, and 
on the whole partiikcs the wickedness of ail pmcly secular 
entavUlnuients. A pc*rsoii with an iinuiortal soul ouglit to ho 
above looking at ** pretty ornauiejiu <uid, moreover, urhicli is 
imfortuttately an cquitUy chauiclvrutic inference, he should not W 
content with keeping tiiem out <rf hu own particular chapel, 
Wt ahotild invoho the aid of Ft^iliamenl to put theoi down 
elacwherc. The apuaker obiioualy did not tiiiolf^ as persons 
of more cultivation tiniy do, that the particular torni of art 
whi^ ‘Hilda favour with tJie High Church party is spocially child- 
ish ; but he n^gards art in geiuimi as lit only for light-minded and 
worldly people. He would be just os ready to comleiun the most 
apidloali art of medimval tiiuea as the last ui‘w bit of dilettante 
antiqiiarianuuii. Tim hare notion Umt any form of art, except that 
whkw H iavdyed in rwingout a revival hymn, can be adinistible 
into idifioua serf icyve ie allogother ahhorvent to him. He would 
as aooii expeci bU pootor to mlttrrupt the service by a song fresh 
l^ih)|ii (be muaie-balia aa In niahe any profane concaneieiie to tho 
eenee of (be beaaliful A man in such a temper of mind ie of 
eomma utterly unable fo oomprebend the repugnaiMW with which 
eidtilNdad people would regard tho extension of (he puritaaieal 
SaMhlfdl ho (he whole worhl. He has not the ^wer of eonoeiving 
thalHieva k anything ia it vhteh jars upon rv^gioue foeling, or to 
pwreohre why, to any of the OitlBcaul raors, at would eeem like a 
piep^lwiiut out (he aun onett a week. He geaer Hwhike foom 
(hecaiMdmAonthil,if he U right, ilm great mojutmhf «f (he werkl 
meethe klpalaailT given over u> poweie ef eeil, $», indeed, 
thetieeiieaaenliel part of hisereed. And he Iherafoee eempia- 
leta dawn ell eueb oxerassions ef ofdnioo ge, for eaeiiiple, 
(hieimflle, in the ioenUeguisuabie aniitelhy whieh exleta hetween 
the aiittHpi of light and the childfvu of dedteeie. Hie own 
naiwAMi 'liAiQhrtHy true and unismsaliy oompida^re. 4 geii^4 

Jew onoe for a ^ 

voamim m^onm during tlu^ priori of reffoetimh wplM by 
addMrw wM pweibfo feea^ei he omild thiiik of fking up ao 
mSSk nspeetehfo a ef*vdy A man wko JM tke 

goniforliioe to he aTOemher of oo 

•dhw* to it, m to mi txmfmfhi mA iM .toi^ 


teoof/tMoia ef the fact that there ere elemente ef troHi efot heenty 
m many dUferent opinions, and that if wo could eruah them all mrt 
mnmarily in fovour of me we might lose more than we obobfil 
gaio. That is the theory which our fanatical friends are w^hdUy 
unable to ooncaivo ; and they fancy that tbe world w<mld Iceo 
nothing if all Hs inhabitants, fron/ Dm Ilomnn Catholic lo tjho 
lUndoo. could to-tnorrow ptii on t-uiU of dingy black and begin to 
sing Disaimting hvnins tlirouirh their noses. 

Aiul yet we should be falliug into tho ni\rrownc8s w!\ich wc 
oondcinn if wo failod to nv ignut) what tbero is of clfvatin^<, ami 
we might almost wu of )inblimc, in this narrow fannticism. Tbo 
aervant-inaids and sliopkci piTS who have betm saving up pi ucc in 
order to have a lon-tUousamlth part, of tin? glorv of making a .low 
rather more like one i»f thcmMclvoK, liavo boon directed lo an ideal 
which may not ho \t*vy gloriou.'^, but wliich at any riiU' Vidscit 
them n iiltlc out of llu» purely material Ncllislniess in which they 
aro coiidemriod to live, 'riio missionnrv reports ore not very <*x- 
hilareting documnits, .'IS n rule, lo iutclligcmt readers; but they’ 
are the luenns of kfepiiig alive n certain amount of imaginutivo 
intei'i'ist in tho alluiirt of the world at large, which is boiur than 
pure indiflmoipe. l*!\en the rinrniw fanaticism and prejmlieo ro* 
present a great force in .•‘Ot*io^\' whieh. like other great foives, 
deserves sonudhiii'jr heffer than simple contempt. The hes‘ 
qualities of Knglidinu ‘11 are verv closely connuctcil with a certHin 
pig-headed unrejistmahhoiess wliich ia disiigiveiihlo enough, hut 
not exactly d<‘spic{d)ie. A man wiih a profound coniietimi thql 
he is going to luaiven, and (hut nobody else vill get there hy any 
other i\«ul than ids, is apt to .shoek our prejudices; hut we omnol 
refiiau to )dm a certain kind ol' esteem. VVe may iinleutly wish 
that be would ho a little more refined, nml lifted tint of ilio very 
imiTow groove in winch he i-* cnritiiu'd ; hut \\»*hhiiuld h** S4)n’y to 
loM* the element of Mtunly imh‘pendeiiee mid adherence to prin- 
ciple wliicli he vepic-eiits in the national chameler. 


iAtAtHiiA Iff b iiliia tvuar. No dpAbl Ifho . ' ffiHpil opif 

■iAa«fiiiiii*a. Jfot, at any filO| ti ffooo of o 


roSTCAKUS 

O douht thi‘re arc very gixxl reasons why the post-ravd Iuk 
tnnuHl out a great success. In the first place, llicn* are a 
iiuiiiher of indolent people in tiie world wiio ;iie very glad to 
aavod llie troulde nf hiUhiig ft hd t**i‘ iiinl putting a stamp on an 
envelope. Tluoi^ un ecpial number of iiwkwaHi piaiplo \vh'> 
never could find the right -si/4'11 »mv elope, «)r umuunher where 
they had laid the stamps. A few C4 oiiomisty, no douht, fct l 
a savage sort of Kati'^laedou in (ho saving of a halfpenny. Titeii 
tiK> them is the ho»>t of lii**My people, th** people wlio uiust he 
talking, and who never can keep tjiuir fingers ol) pen and paper. 
It IS an iinjiiense reln‘f for people who have ladhifip t > riiy, lo, 
sfU/c a pM i rard aud sav it A l"Mer, hovvMer .diort, iinjilletf 
some Miit of jiiMi.iI re-.ponKihility, and aflooh’d soim* sort of 
gioimnO'e sgsinsi pnie nii'iiniegles.^ chatter. A lueio nolo hud lo 
ohjHU’v e sone* H4>rt of grinomai, Jird to idm nf.au njqaajnnca ol 
.•rt*n*c. Thine vscie a few )ir>g<TiM'g traditions, ftto, whii.di jtrevenl»Ml 
(jiinc.^jaimleii/'e from .drdiing into an inceMsunt epislolary pea- 
shooiiiig. I»ut ilie )t(i«t-*c.ud luiH to nmku its own iradilams^ juid 
for the lime the idler« and the fussy fV»lk IniVM it all their own 
W’ay. Om* luav serihhlo ti pt>N|-card W'hihi lounging f'»r 11 f«ov 
minutes alter Lj»'al*fa>.l, or w'niiing ( 4 ) seo whi'tlicr the luortitiig 
tiinva out a Hinny one; om* may pencil h poMt-eard on a sliop- 
countvr. or dropofu* into Dm Icliei-box at ri riiilway station. The. 
fussy mini h«-» hardly bicldon you goj>d-byc, bafoiu u post-cord 
arrives to tell you soinetliing which bu Iwl forgotten to oUerv**. 
You Hut tor yourself you have shaken tbo bus^dakly ojV, hut lef 
buttou'b<d<;H you again tlirough th« }K*st-olm«. A ihoUMuml 
purpuscl^^sA iia(utrieH or«* litlertnl ov»'.r ono’a laljle, and each is 
tulhiwcd up hv fresh po*^fHgeH'urds with th« mystic ** It H.V. I*. ' ^ 
Hut svcfi th« inquiries am h*;iter than tho mere gabhlo of “ What 
a pl«a*n{)t moritiug ! ” or tin? feeble joko which is thought go al 
enough for a hulf^ienny card, ft is not, however, the idle f dk <ii 
I tbe owkwimi folk or il»c fussy folk »»nly who exult in post •curd.-. 

I Tbia M an age of hurry, and the jio^^t-ciird in the perfect uxpres- 
I sion of the a;rc. Th<? old wairtcaiert of H^adety-' -its ccre.inonioiiK 
bow, its well-turiie^i cnriipliments its refirmincnt of addn as and 
deAltMtBur— have all vanished with the leisure which prmluce I 
(ham. Nobody boa time to play iT^ir (.^jarles (Irandisou in t)i.; 
(tnuhof a inodvni drawlng-rrmin, where intercourse is reduc<*<l lo 
a paasiag bow, md (vmv«rsaiiou to afrieiidlv epigram. The arti^U 
Kadtf p<(C-boilora lo ibe Academy, and ** wishes bn hiul time " for 
oublar wotk. The very achohir ruNbea for sheer lifo throng ti poui- 
pblata and octavos, aiid dismisses his dusty folios fo the garret. 

discarded hour-gliu^M^s from our pul pi U, and cut dirvii 
tba aatpon U> tw^mty minnleN. /)ur very hoJhiuy/s arc a ni *^ 
MliUist time, and tbe t«mrist returns triurirphant at having do-ie 
o)Wa(ui (be Fyramld* in a month. The post-carrt is tiia tiuiuy 
ODffVifomlaiiee of an age bk« this— of a world which believes itrelf 
too tesy la pui a sbeel of t>ap(T into an envelope. Wo arc proud 
do we afepKmdof our express traine nud our Udegraph** 

^ Wp a m ho hag ouraelves on toe whirl ip which we live, ami 
tbe t y o m l l p f foil wpjr la which wo manage to live in it. 

mp not m Quiuitle m to plMd apaJiwt “ praftni-ti,'' or |Ii<v 
i»w*tart«h ear ag«) feel* io Dio oonociousnoas that, like Jvim 
it ta always ** marclilx^on ^ ; but it iiuuit bu owned 
Ml (Oie^ of the ftgtwt-caid wa hove a few lomm set oil 
j/ilmik We win hiodly npea mi oW drawer^ or look 
tj/ ottr graudmertheFi eewrt tf gpoiideocc^ without a sly 
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suspirion that the poet^card can bnrdlv be regarded ae the elimaz 
of the art of letter-writing. No douot it ie the completion of^ 
proceed which hoe been going on fur a long time before. Oar 
graudmothen' lettera were very serious niattera. The heavy 
postage seemed to necessitate a correspoudiug amount of thought 
aud correctness in the composition or them. They were written 
at long intervals^ and for the most cart on distinct occasions and 
with a special purpose. Thoir length and the very shai^ of the 
.paper on which they were writUm gave them a sort of literary 
impress. To writef/in fact, such letters ns our fathers used to re- 
•ceive in their enrly days required not a little literary skill. To 
acquire Uiis skill, to bo n good letter- writer, was one of the chief 
aims of the hij^lier eduention of tbo time, and there can be no 
doubt that a high standard of excellence was pretty generally 
nMainod. It is unfair, perhaps, to cite as specimens of average 
correspundcn(*e such letters as those which are familiar to every 
reader in the novels of the last century — in CVorissa, for instance, 
or Evelina ; although the ver^ form which these novels assume, 
and the fact that no novelist of to-day is able to manage it, 
prove clearly enough that the notion of good letter- writing 
WHS familiar enough then, and has become pretty strange to 
ii.s nowadays, llut any bundle of old letters which we turn out 
of a drawer is enough to convince us that a high standard 
of composition had been reached by tiie bulk of intelligent 
and educated people. J^Jvon in the cummonest instances we hrid 
a cctrtairj dignilied grace and propriety of tone, a fair notion of 
narrative, some care fur phraseology and sfyle, little touchos of 
huiiumr and well-bred wit. Corresiiondence, in fact, a hundred 
years ago was an almost universal means of self-education, 
and the loss of culture which has resulted from the practical 
abantlomiiont of it is probably more serious than we at first sight 
suppose. l<ettor-writing, it must be remembered, is the only form 
of literary production which cau over bo accessible to the mns^ of 
moil aud women. Few persons in any ago are likely to write books 
or Stale papers. But every one writes letters, and people's literary 
taste, their appreciation and enjovnient of the various qualities 
which malio up lilcrnrv style, will pretty much depend on the 
letters tlioy write. The cultivation of Lnlin verse and Latin 
prose at schools has been justly defended on the ground, not that 
it imule Ovids and Cicercjs out of average schoolLoya, but that it 
enabled the averat^e schotdboy to eiitet' in some degree into the 
excellences of Ovid and Cicero. And even if the long letters of 
the last century failed in enabling (wery correspondent to rival 
the vivacity of Miss Burney nr the ease of Uichardson, they 
probably did a good deal in enabling their writers to feci 
the exi'ollences of either. There is high authority, indeed, for 
believing that amongst the letter- writers themselves practice, as 
the ulil saw runs, had done a good deal towai'ds ^Oiiaking 
peifert.” If we rciuouiber rightly, it is in his essay on 
•‘.Style” that DoQuineey asks hiinsclf the question where he 
n*rn( iiib»>red to have observed th<» purest «n«l truest Fnglish, and, 
eoiiiiiig from so groat a luastor, his reply is a startling one. It wn.^, 
lie in the oixlinarv lei tors of uninnrried women of from forty 
lo lifiy. But oven if we set this aside, and grant that the bulk 
of our grandinotbors' epistles are dull and a little stilted, they still 
exeirised a wholesome iiilluouco in soiiio marked points on the 
literatuie around them. However stilled (jr dull, they are never 
vule:ar or Hippaut; ilippnncy and vulgarity, in fuel, aru jiMt the 
faults w'hich anything like a serious attempt at literary compo- 
sition is pretty sure to correct. Wo should hardly have to tolerate 
Llie “ fast dialogue ” of Mi.ss Jhaddon or the sensational spiu<«ter- 
Iitu>d who have followed in her train, if people still retained the 
art of lelling a story or redating a conversaiion which wo find 
iMMiimon enough in tfio letters of a hundred veal's ago. The youug 
lions of the Daily Tehyra^ih would liardly roar so loudly if 
people bad learnt the habit of moderation and good sense from 
^lioirown correspondocce. 

There is another social loss which the post-card is likely to 
bring home to us, though, as in the last ease, it is rather the pro- 
I'eoM of which the post-enrd is the cnlnuimliiig point than the 
piisi-eard ilsidf whicn is responsible for it. We remomber a very 
distinguished biographer telling us that at a certain stage in the 
lilt' which ho was describing lie found the serios of letters on 
wbiih lie hful mainly relied suddenly fail him. The break 
Mi.nked, ill fact, the advent of the penny stamp. Up to that 
pniiit tie had in bis hands a mass of real letters, sometimes 
detailed neooimt.s of the writer's daily life, sometimes 
iii Miinjr in II serious way of serious subjoins, but always dis- 
imguolicd hy a certain literary excellence. But from the moment 
of Uu' leduetion of tlio postage the biographer found himself lost 
III a I haos of petty notes. Here and there he found on admirable 
hiiviug or u jotting of really important intelligemje, but it required 
hi.s li t mi mUiU to bring them into any literary form at all, and 
he Igimd himself thrown mainly upon oral traditions aud the 
iiiemory «jf existing friends for the close of his biography. Both 
historically and soeiidly sueh a change involves a very real loss. 
Iheie IS probably no way in which we can form SO true an esti- 
imile id society or charaeter in the past as through its common 


jsrear be read as fully and diatinctl v in 


I remember the amaamg life a 

it*aljlv which Mr. Carlyle ga\Q to Oliver Cromwell by the simi 
publiciilion of las letters. In the e«.se of speculative or liters 
mon the loss w yet gn*ater than in that of men of action Stri 
Arnolira leuopi out of Arnold’s Ufo, i\lA there remain simply t 
painpliletss of a rather hot-tempered polemic, and the dim tm 
' of a great schoolina.'iter. But even if the 


as it St in their eomspondenee^ the little inmdents of aoeSal lUb| 
the fMesing phaeeaof imal feeling, the common joysandsonowB of 
the time, can never be preeerved in any form but that of letteie. 
A distinguished French author who landed in England with the 
aim of investigating the real life of the English people waa re- 
commended by a cynical friend to spend his time at &w Street* 
And it really seems possible that the future historian of our own 
day, if he wishes to know something of the soc^ life around 
us, may be driven for lack of better materials to a study of the 
police reports. The penny stamp has killed all future Horace 
Walpoles. Nobody nowadays would dream of turning, 
great iettcr-wnter of Twickenham did, his correspondence into a 
moving picture of the humours and phases of the day* Still les^ 
if ho Attempted such a task, should we find it done with the wit 
and abandon which has passed out of vogue with the letters of 
the Georgian era. The two orders of correspondence which have as 
vet resisted postal reform will hardly help tlio future Macaulay* 
The Indian loiter can hardly be called a letter at olL It is, m 
fact, A diary kept from month to month. Morninj; after moniiog 
the wife who has loft ber Judge ” in his Indian jungle ebronidea 
Mary’s measles and Johnny’s outbreaks in the nursery. Evening 
after evening the Judge sits down in the cool of sunset to tell hia 
spouse how many taxpayers ho has bad thrashed into duly render- 
ing their Incomo-tax, and what prospects tiiero are of sport and ^*pig 
killing.’’ It is a pleasant homoliice way of living together on 
paper across a thousand miles of sea, but it is not letter- writing. 
The very entries day after day are jealously divided hy their special 
dates. There is no sort of connexion or composition, but rather 
A marked jealousy in every line of anything ^‘so formal” os the 
appearance of it. Such a correspoudenco is no more letter- 
writing than A dictiouiiry is a boox. On tlio oilier hand, love- 
letters, for the most part, are really correspondence. What 
literary feeling cannot do, the glow of emotion and a certain 
poetic tone of compo:*ition really does. Wo don’t know what 
truth there is iu a statement wo have sometimes heard, that a 
Billingsgate li.shwoman, once fairly roused into passion, always 
expresses herself in pure and racy English. But it is certain that 
anything like ardent feeling has u very healthy influence on style, 
and that the ** vows of lovers ” are genoralfy expressed with a 
singular terseness and precision of purasc. Tlio feeling of ease, 
too, the enjoyment of a common leisure which is almost in- 
cideutal to such a correspoudegee, the longing to interest and 
the certainty that your correspondent is quite disposed to be 
intero^sted, the consciousm ss of sympathy on a thousand points, 
and the wish to be sympathetic on a thousand others, give love- 
letters A vivacity and interest, a variety of tone, a grace and 
propriety of phrase, a completimeas of form, which few others can 
rival. But of all kinds of correspondence, love-letters are the 
most useless for acquiring a knowledge of anything but the 
writers themselves. The world without lies like a dreamland 
someivhere over the edge of the letter-paper, and so far as any 
social revelations are concerned, we look ou with perfect equanimity 
when the brown little biiudle over which so many tears and 
kisses hpve been shed half-n-ceutury ago finds its wi^ reverently 
to the fire. 

But if the thought of wbat wo have lost in the old-fashioned 
letter tempts us to look with a little severity on the note, it is at 
ouce restored to something like favour when we look on the 
post-card. The note, if it and passed almost out of Uie sphere of 
literature, had still some literary qualities of its own. It lent 
itself admirably to a certain ])ungency and wit. Its scope waa 
necessarily short, but many of Voltaire's most charming cpis- ' 
ties are not an atom longer. * To ^ay a thing briefly, aud yet with 
elegance, was of itself a training in style as it was a training in 
courtesy. There was still room enough for a story, provided it 
was a very little one, and the limitation of space sometimes ^ve 
an edge to what would otherwise have been a commonplaoe jest. 
Even if the graceful but elaborate courtesy of the older fetter was 
inevitably abridged, it was not wholly discarded, and one often 
admii'od the art which could turn ” Yours sincerely” into a 
pretty compliment, or throw a dash of sentiment into a Yours 
ever.” But grace and wit and afi'ectiou vanish utterly from the 
post-card. Ilurry has to bo expressed by what we may call the 
telegraphic style — a style, like Meichisedek, without end or begin- 
ning, and whicli jerks along over the wreck of grammar without 
the aid of prepositions. The last rag of <K)urtesy is discarded 
with the last rag of Knglisli. There is no room for a story, even 
if there were umo for telling it. A jest on a jmt-cara would 
simply look out of place. As for any trace m affectiooi one 
would ns soon expect it on a signpost. The insular reserve 
which baa so long struggled against the traditional necessity of 
siwing that it ca^ for anybody at the close of a note is dile to 
fall dexterously back on the ** publicity ” of the new vehicle ol 
communication. It would be “ indelicate ” and un-English ” to 
air one's deepest sentiments ou a card which lies open to the jibes 
of a postman or the criticisms of a maid-servant* ^ By the h dp of 
this theory we are able to aak our friends to dinner lest 
ceremony than we use to tbo footman when we ring for tnir cosJ^ ’ 
and to scribble home early *’ to a young wife vfith a graater ab* 
senoe of formality than proves the friendly mdm which hioker 
bestows on broker at the Stock Exchange. So mr as ] 


or even the deceociea of social interooune, are coneef nod, efd 
naked but not ashamed. We hqve no reason to 


longer at the awkwardness of our styles or thejra 
miying u sim]4e thing ih simple lanar^- m 
tteMsge Uke h dog^ and ^ oudMisW 
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eontemptooiidy at an aga wban jpaojde had thDM to wiito 


harM, and Lord North aoraamad and maiiady It te not parflOM 


i and giammar, and jot down the inaitioalate uUaraiioa of our LunreMonahla to infer that ha profariad Pitt'a ai^woont to tha^ of 
ago of hnnj on the Britiito poat-card, f Fux or North. Wilbarforco waa probably influaooad by a ainiUai 

‘ roMon when ha declared that !ntt*a apeach on the HaatiiM 
Impaachmant queatlon waa ** aatoniahing, and - the 6naat ha 
a?ar dalWarad.’^ It plaaaad Burke, too. ^'Sir,'* ha said, the 
right honourable gentleman and I have often bean oppoaod to one 
another, but hit apeech to-night has neutralised my oppoaiticm ; 
nay, air, he haa dukdded me.” If BiU had not diacoTerou rea^kuia 
for assenting to tho impeachment which %e had formerly op- 
posed, perhaps the apcech might have boon loss warmly ap* 
proclatod. Before attempting to decide whether there haa boon 
any falling off in Parliamentary eloquence, it would be well 
to*have some definition of what is meant by eloquemn). la 
it persuasiyeness P Is it to be tested by the applause with which 
it is received, or by its influenco on a division r Fux affocted to 
Lave a simple theor}' on tho subiect. If a i|^ch read well, it 
was certain, ho said, to bo a baa speech. What he meant, no 
doubt, waa that the elaborate polishing of a speech so as to make 
it read smoothly implies premeditation, and is fatal to the glow 
and spontaneity which are essential to genuine oratory. Pitt used 
to argue that eloqucmcu was in the audience rather than in the 
speaker; and Mr. Gladstone has paraphrased tlie remark in a 
meteorological metaphor about tho orator absorbing in yA|)our 
what ho pours forth in a flood. We should be disposed to say 
that eloquence consists in making a highly interesting and im- 
pressive statement ; but this result may bo due aomotimes to one 
cause, sometimes to another, sometimes toe combination of causes, 
such as tho intrinsic interest of the subject, the voice and manner 
of tho speaker, and an opportune sympathy or excitement on the 
part of the audience. Jt is obvious that a speech is something 
very diireront from a spoken essay, ami that sympathy between the 
s))caker and his audience is one of the tint conditions of aticccm 
It would be preuiaturc to any that rarlianieriiary eUKi^uence is 
dying out, but there can bo no doubt, we think, that, for belter 
or for worse, it js changing its ohumcter ; and this change is 
simply duo to tho fact that tho ParliAiuenlary audiouco is vi^ry 
dillhrent now from what it was at tho beginning of the present 
century. 

Wo have only to observe the rovolulion which has taken place 
in the character of the House of l^Jtiiuiuns to uriderHtaiiu the 
dillorent conditions under which debating is now carrhal on as 
comparted with debating in the pre-lleform period. In the first 
place, Parliamcntarv oratory is lonitig its diriHitnoss, and with its 
directness not a littio of its porsonalcluinicter. A speaker addie^ics 
himself not so much to the bencliAs around him as to the w<n‘)d 
outside; ho has constantly to reflect how his speech will read 
in tho papers, and wluit will bo tboiight of it by the newfi- 

E critics, and especially by his eoiistituents. On tho oilier 
, members cannot ollord to siiri'ender ihetub(dve« to the sjihll 
of elitqijorico. They have to think of their seals, of tho qneH- 
tions that will ho asked at tlie next eluction, and tho nwiMOH 
they will be able to give fur their votes. While a great speirh 
is i irt being delivered they have to keep cool and try to coiijoc.furo liuw 
i* ' it %vill go down with tho country. Tfiey are like brokers at 
market— tho V have to consult, not their own tastes and feelings, 
hut those of the jiiiblic. In the old House of ('ominous ihe 

Opjmsilion had to deal with a 
who held a certain numlan- of 


PABLIAMEKTART ELOQUENCE 
^ rpo thoae who lomember my first vein iu Parliament, the 
* X difference cannot hut appear extreme in point of talent and 
eloquence. To eav nothing of the older names, Lord North, 
vanning, Wedderbume, Mnd, there are no more Fox, Rit, 

Burke, Windham •, and poor Whitbread, with all hii coarseness, 
had an Anglicanism about him that rendered him a valuable ingre- 
dient in a British House of Commons.” Thus wrote Wilherforce 
in 18x1. English eloquence, he feared, was dyinff out, and even 
Whitbread, who has Men described as ” a rough speaker, who 
spoke as If he had a pot of porter at his lips, and all his words 
came through it,” was beginning in his eyes to look like a giant 
among the pigmies of the new generation. Two years later, Mr. 

Charles Butler, applying tlie remark of a Roman critic on 
Cioeso and his times, obsorvod that no member of either Mouse 
of Fkvliament whom lioi^ North did not see, or who did not 
aee Lord North, would be ranked among the orators of this 
country. Mr. Massey sugfl^ts that a contenipora^ of Lord North 
might perhaps have said Uie same of Sir Robert Walpole ; and a 
writer ui the recent number of tho Quarterly seems disposed 

to think that the observation would equallv hold good if Lord 
Palmerston were substituted for North or Walpole. The fact is 
that, down to the present time, there has been an unfailing suoces- 
non of speakers who, among their contemporaries at least, have 
bad the reputation of being groat oratora They came in cluate^ 
and tbougn there may have been an interval between each, in 
which the old lights were dying out without apparently 
new ones appearing to supply their place, yet there has never 
been an utter blai^. Eocii group of orators haa been within 
sight and hearing of that which preceded it, and some of the older 
men have always survived long enough to fbrm a connecting 
link between the old scliool ana the new. It is possible that, 
from one cause or another. Parliamentary eloquence may now 
be declining ; a process of deterioration may have commenced, of 
which the result will hereafter be painfully apparent; but for 
t present, at any rate, wo have stul amongst us some speakers 
who will compare not unfavourably with those of any previous 

g eneration. Tbe writer in the Ottarierly does his best to be 
opeful, but perhaps his hopefulness is rather forced. He says he 
will not despair of the Coiimionwealtb, but ho rather bints that 
he could if he liked, and that it is more politeness than faith that 
prevents him from doing so. llo believes that England is still 
replete with intellectual life, and there never was a more appreci- 
atmg public, ” so appreciating, indeed, that, in default of real 
genius, it is often content to put up with the counterfeit article.” 

It may be doubted whether this is tho sort of appreciation which 
ia likely to encouniL^e true eloquence ; and tho writer adiiiits that 
there are certainly no rising orators in view. Still ho '~ 
hopeful on priiiciplo, and tho logic of his article, which 
historical, almost forces him to be so. Down to tho present 
time, at least, tho succession of orators has never failed, and 

if it fails now, it will be for tho first time. As Wilherforce j Minister or llii^ feiwler of llm 
feared that English oratory was about to fall below (ho level i mviW knot of inlluenlial men 


even of Whitbread, so there may bo some middle-aged gentleman j ami who voted or gave onlors how their nominees Mhonhl 
of our own doy^who is ^miserable ^in ^Ihe thoiyht that tbe next j vote as they plfased; and the aryupnrnttim tid lumutietn was pj o- 

1... i I u .u 1 powerful. It wits worllx while fur an orutor to 

not I exert himself to the utmost t^> put them into good humour, to 


generation of his countrymen will have nothing equal to 
^Anglicanisms” of Mr. Ayrton. Wilherforce, who does 


tickle tiieni, to rouse tiiein by hnrniug an)>eals; for their votos 
would bo given according to the mood they were in wlien the 
division waHcallcfd, TIkto wits no afterthought on tho part ojiIkt 
of tho speaker or his audience, and they could Ixjth givo tlieni' 
’ ’ of the hour. The sjieaker was stimnljihjl 


mentmo Canning or Brpugham, might have taken comfort if he 
bad known that the line of orators would be carried on by Ijynd- 
burst. Peel, Derby, Russell, Ellenborough, Disraeli, Olodstono, 
and Bright. It is not incr^ible that any Crabb Robinson who 

is now at echool or collet may live to hear speeches quite up ' solves up to the spirit < 

to the m^k, not only of^ Mr. Ayrton, but even oi Mr. Gladstone, j by tho obvious enoct h« was pnaiucing; the /inly people ho had to 
There is perhaps nothing more difficult than to form a correct ! conc^jm himself with wero tiuwo boforo him, ftrid it was enough if 
Idea of the octuiu force of a speech as it was doll vered from read- ! he produced an inmK'diHto iinpn*ssiou which should settle tlio 
ing a refwrt, m much niiMt , impending division. Wo do not mean to say that speechos Imvc. 

' no long‘T a direct personal cft’ect in tlni House of (JoiiminuM, 
but only that this effect is ne<*cissarily much dimiriiHli' d. 
A spfjfich which is didiwird in an earnest, expressivo manner will 
usually bo thought to Isi a more attractive and convincing 
than ii* it wero delivero<l in a rough, clumsy way, with sluft4'rmg 
and stammering. But at tlio same lime, the effect of the pcr^'oiai 
qualities of oratoiy, of a good voice, appearance, and manner, muHt 
necessarily bo greater in the caso of an audience which yields ti* the 
impulse of tbe moment than of an audience which bos to ask it-<df 
wbat will be thought of the speech by those who rcaiJ it c>il<lly 
in tho newspapers. It is impossible not to see that the orators d' a 
former day relied to a great extent on the arts, and even tricks, of 
•fyle and manner which are calculated to produce on imm<^<]i.ito 
effect, MpedaUy at a time of excitomont, although they will not 
bear critical refloctioti. The lto|Kirters' Galleiy has been fatal to 
A certain kind of high-fiown, artificial rhetoric. Bbeil was caih'd 
tho Koan of oratoiy^ and there is a good deal of Holla and of both 
tbe Surfaces in Sheiidan^M haraiiguos. Anybody who now attoinpf*-d 
to epeak as Shell or Bboridan, or even as Burke sometimes spoke, 
would Ito aet dowii as a buffoon. It is not a discouraging 
qrwptoiii that Irish eloquence baa apparendy bad its dav. Fifty 
ywiw 800 Gttr P. O'Brien and Mr. BSitt might Imve had a liotfer 


naoessarily depend on the voice, gosturee, and animation of tbe 
speaker, that the bare record of his words conveys at the best a 
Tsry imperfect conception of tho effuct of the oration. Tbe 
speech which reads host in type b not always that which is most 
dfoedve with an audience, sind vigorous intonation and in tend ty 
of manner often atone^ for literary deficiencies. And of cottim tl^ 
difficulty of appredatiim a speech properly is increased when the 
report ia a had one. If we ware to judge merely by such reports 
at Mve come down to us, we should bo obliged to place Burke 
fiur above Pitt as an oiator. We have only loose fragments or 
bald trAoscripts of Pitt*s speeches, but Burke himsmf revised 
Us own speeches and they were published in full Tbe 
MttRi however, of being bsdly reported is not altogether to 
tim diaadvants^ of a speaker, sinceJlike tbe mist on tbe 
it leaves a good deal to the imaginetion. When 
we do not know what an orator who was thought to be 
A 0Mt mta u kis own day really said, we are bound to think 
Mml it must have been sometbisg very wonderful to pvodiioe 
sa eflMr ^ mytbku force end power me alAd- 
Iratedtobim. Tbersis perhaps even greater risk eff being mieled 

If.wn trust loo implidtly to the recorded imp r ee rioua of Cootea* 
iee. Aepeecbwitt which weegreebe]^ to be fiboi^ A 
i fina aneech than one which runs oounter jto our CMkae 
IjSTmmUfdMoDlMddo Midtl»»nttapo£nte 
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for it estabU«he!i a low averajce of lo<^, ?apid^ sloppy 
tidk, to vvJiioh men who are capable of better tbinga ara often 
t.irnptfd to descend. Fortnerly a d^sbato woa confined to 
the chief men who kept each other up to n certain standard of 
dignity and olevation. Xt is no.^siblo, liowever, that the excessive 
falkativeiiew of the pfosent lloii.-o of Commons, in becoming in- 
tnlrralile, may help to cure itself. This is perhaps a trandtion 
p^'i'iod between the old hcIiooI of l'arliam«mtary eloquence and 
a new sciiool wbieh hin y»‘t to be created. In becoming more 
popular, political oratory will (MTtiunly be stripped of niiiijy of its 
graces, bnt it may ]v»sdMy ni fim conrse or lime aerjuirtt new 
qualities of a hi^lier ouh r.* Henceforth the orator mu%t Hcbbvsa 
Itimself not to a srh i t circle, b«it more directly to the pci>]»le, nfid 
it in to b# hoped that the dcfiiivgogues will not have the jdritform 
altogether to thetii vIm **. 


TJir: knddwkij schools com.mis^jovkks. 

I F llm imivitabln cmHlid stranger were a«he(l tn furec»iAt (lie 
results of ‘*a Htahite " ilcliiie<d b\ itw ndiniiii^lraiiu.i to be 
“ somewhat novel, and undoubtedly very strin;/! ut and drastic in 
itrt clianiclor/* and worked l>v a ])eer, even ihe yMijudnr Lord 
Lyltollon, a clergy man, and a hiwyer, in u room in X'ietorm 
Sfrctd, Weef nih»*'ler, afcorJing fo their own definition, over a 
country whirdi wnih hardly pri juired lor reception," mid which 
certainly dima not legaril it with the ^anle lender partiuiitv as its 
I'D^tcr-pnrents, ho would uudouhtedly juiiphcsy a row. It i>i, wo 
think, Very much to llie credit ol the <!<)niiuon eciiM* and modera- 
tion of the pooplo of JOnplaud that the row which Was inexitable 
IVoiii tho operations of lh« JOndowed Schools CoinmiaMionerM in 
working, a<( they tln niaelvcM boast “ stiviaiously/' ahtatnle which 
they go ont of tlie way to dc/icriho by euch implcH.'»nnt ailjcctlves 
««“ stringent and drastic,” m n ” hardly prej»nred ” laial, Hhould 
have iieen of so temperate and coiiMitutional u ileMCriplion. Of 
iho J’hidowed Sclioolti Act Wf* have alwiiVfli beeiiiidvocateh. Thcit) 
was and iw n nm-M of iiTiem|d<» 3 ’i*d educatioioil resource in tho 
country whU’li nothing could hiivc eel in motion lor the beneUt 
of our imder-trainiul miihlle clus.^*' except u p<»weiful enabling 
Act (d' I’ailumiriit, lolloweil by a \ig<U’ons executive ( 'oiiitni.4si<>n. 
Jlut, having sdiil so mueh, we les^uve the full liherly of judging 
how far thVt ( '(’nnuisHion im-i acted with wlatcMuuinlike tact in the 
di, charge of very dehcale functions. 

It is oerlaialy au */ prion Miis)ii<'inns ( ircuuislance that before it 
Imd run out u thud yeor of existi nco it should lune put it ndf upon 
Its own trial by issuing a lie port so npolMgetic, il not pnihotic, 
ns to amount to imthiug less tlian a counler ea-^e ” to a cliarge of 
winch the world would not have realized the htmiigth luid it not 
boon leviMiled in the inliourud apologie.i of tfie Helf-aecueing (’oiu- 
iniMioQ. 'i'iieK* is, of eour>e, soiiiething rat lu*r line and chivalrous 
in iIm) irtwiwier in wJiieh J.ord Lyttelton, Air. Itohinson, and Mr. 
Jiobhouse throw themsolww upon gem*ral sMupnlliy with a vltifence 
^ ill which a coiirtidcmble portion of the ]udjlic will for tho first 
i tiiQo have learned that tiiey lind im\ thing to defend thorn srdvos 
Mgailisl; but /c hnnt suhrrnr net t he bt tnctician, and in the 
vi-ry stiongth id' the conv lelums winch their ])l' a revivals, wo lind 
leasons to doubt liow I'nr their policy wn.H be-d calculated to 
.mp]»lo with the tangled probleciK-i ol hunuin feiling and local 
- mliment with wbscli every vhiy mind have brought them in 
; intact. 

'I’hey wore not evealid to coikHtruct, but to nda]>t and to modify; 
llio Held of their cmm lions w.'ifl a'^verv old and bigidy orgmiizwd 
( ouiilry ; and the objeets mi wliieh thev wi le wtirking wrre an ex- 
ceedingly varied bundle vd’ biuievcd/uit in. tiluuons foumlod by 
p.ivute iminilieence, deeply .stiiiiiped with pmMu.al, local, and 
national idiojiynci.vsit's, and dmiig sucli g.aid ns they etfreted <m 
t heir own resources, iinMibsidized by niti' or lax. Thu Ooinrrus- 
aioners wmn eliMrly jn^lilied in working up to an ideal, hut 
tiioy were nowhere ijistruoied to sacrilice existing fu dn to the 
exigenciv'H of ideid syinmotry. Kvery eiulovvne nl .^tood ou ita own 
inerils or demerilji. Some were obviously puit mending, and conUt 
only be tiicrgod or transmuted ; othei’s were in jieie mu d of ex- 
tensive repairs; while others only wanted a little pamt hen* nud 
there, ami a few broken vvindow.s act right. 'I’o ndvi to the ditli- 
cullies of the ta.»ik, a largo prop>rlii>n ol these endowmonts were 
not absohoely educational, but were either such in part and in 
part cbariiable, or w’holly clumtublo ill the osrnce, whilo acci- 
tleutallv edueailonal — educational only so lar «ts education was 
given ns onu branch of clmnty. For tlieir guidance the (/ouimia* 
M oners hud tin* statute law of the Knduwud SchvMil.s Act^ 1869, 
And tbf) common law of tact, acquainlRiKM with huiimu naUire, 
and the recognition of that eharnclenstiu ul’ I'higlish seiMlupeild- 
euce which suliNtitutos individiud numilleeiice for p.iteriml govern- 
lueut, nml saves lie*‘ lifo at the cost of syuiiiiotry and an exUeuio 
iiusbamling of roMuiree*. 

We sludl Ih‘ pt»i'iecil\ fair to the CoumuH^itvn in testing thoir 
i^uccess upon llm*e poiuU to vvhiidi they hav'u themselves challenged 
public alteiition in ibeir Uepovt. The tirsi idfeoid the constitution 
of the AJoveriiing Uodies of Kndowod SehooL; the seooud the 
qnaliiy of tlio tuaehmg given ; uud the thiid tho law of npportion- 
inent Inaweeu the educational and chavitabU objects of mixed ! 
eudowmvtila. U|Km the lirst of these heads, the question by Uieir 
owtt showing, which confronted the Coiutwiseion at every tum of 
thoir p«uluiitnai;|i nmveuHmts was-* 

%Am ws at to remodsl the oonstitotloo of iWm. Govemma BeOli* 
iWIMflNmt thf o« wami priM^deir . ^ . Or an «a booadio 


look sf moti oas, estfnnate tlio nctiisl bstsnee of good stld evil which la each 
such caiA OSH, whsthtAr in eeii «qi>eacfc or ia the aotael fom of 

gevsrnmcni, be shown to hsve u^»ulrcu, end dou with the qiMsUoa os tho 
Governing Body oooordiuglv ? Or, to put it more daOniisl^v, sad la the 
form which tho contentiou AciuaUv been found to ssSinns, srs wefO 
leave a given GoverniDg DinIv luaterielly uneUcred in Its compoeltioa un- 
Iciia we can esteblish sgainit \i a case of abuse or breaoli of trust ? Wt 
have acted on the JWiner vUof, 

That is to say, by iaverting tho expressions, the CommUsionsra^fiiidr 
ing a large and varied series of highly placed and ^hly respected^ 
hard w orking and K 6 filousTnu>tuc.< 4 — possessing auoientprest&a axd 
well-eotablishcd credit— nt work through the countiy, decided iiot|| 
look each case,” not to ^‘estimalv* the m^unl baliuice of goodaflf 
evil” wliicb the liutories of these respective Trusts revealed, nod 
not to deal with the ** qucdtion" of each Governing Bodyaccordingly , 
but, on the continry, to rLmmdcl them— good, bad, and indideiant as 
ihov might bo — out of rospict for something called ** guncral mio-' 
cipfes,'^ of which tho C'oinmi.ssiionere themselves hmd the xojr. 
No wonder timt these gimtlumcn, at the conclusion of ibeir 
llepoit, are compelled to nppeiil fifi vmtricurdmm to the dilB* 
cuJties and failures ” which they consolo themsolvos by declariag 
to be “the invariable eoiicomitants of either a now law or a new 
machinery,” but which wo should rather say were tho invai^ble 
00111*01)1 iUuifs of a new law worhed ruthb‘.s»ly by a new macbineiy 
acting on the avow'ed principle of niakiug no distinction in its 
process of universal un^'Lliiig, between the boilies which had 
i'liHilled and tlu>su whicli had neglected their duties. We do not 
thiuk that they make out half as good a case for themselves as 
they miglit have done. They liave a precedent directly to the 
point. In the heyday of the French Kevolution there was a 
Commission actively engaged in redistributing property ** through- 
out the country on gcin ral principles.” One g^ulleiutui protested 
against tlmir pbilo.sophical ariangciiients with the impertinent 
remark that it wa.s very hard t(» take from him a possession 
which he and his prcdecussors had enjoyed without question for 
more than three huiidr(‘d years; on which the Chief Coiiimissiouer 
very pnipeily silenced liini vvith the leinaik that he liad himself 
shown that ho hrul had it full long, and the time had come for 
Homebody else to step into its benclita. We must, however, 
confess that iho Hrguiiient which the (.kmmiiNwion puts forward 
ifl framed with consiiiv^rablo ingenuity, ll appeals with pathos to 
(liu ^‘number of inilaling and invidlou.s controversies” which 
Would liuvo roenlted if tho victims of its deddar law had been 
porniitled to pleiul in mitigation of Hcnlcnce , and it complacently 
add.*', ** If such a thing Jnid been inlonded, the Act Would have 
cn^atv'd a litigious niacbinery, and not such a constitution as 
ours;*’ tliiit is, bocau.Ho tiny b'lt lLcn»s»*lvc 8 loo weak to try 
and to conduinn or cNe aciiuil. llierefore tiiey coiududud nevcf to 
try, to abjure aeqnilljvl, and condemn all round. They then 
proceed to bolsier up their pvcIoiKsions Iiy an urgument which Wo 
must proiiouneo to be (uncon.’^ciously, of course^ neither fair uor 
generous. 'I'Ley appeal to what they call the moat awoeping 
powers of the Aid,” uiul they nssumu that those who inaile tUoae 
--imprimis tlio Select Oommlltce of tbolloase of Commons 
--iutciided that they sliould be used moat sweopingly. “ Then) is 
not a hint of tho powers depeiidiug upon any conduct of the 
parlies, and in fact we know that a propo.sal to intriKluce such a 
condition was deci.^ively rejected wnen the Act wiia under dis- 
cuKsion”; and then they refer, at* Lord Itipon did in the House 
of Lords during tho Emanuel Hospital debah?, to a certain divisioD 
in which only two votes were given for a proposition which would 
certainly have restrained suen excess or power, but which that 
Committee did not think necessary to accept— not becaosa they 
desired to establish the tyranny, out because, with the aasor- 
aneo of Air. Forster ringing in their ears that only the bad ibuirda** 
tions would have to fear, not the good ones, they believed that 
such a despotism would no imposaiblr, and they refused to adopt 
words wbicn sounded like the expression of want of confidence 
in those upon whose statements they wished to place a generous 
relinneo. 

Our next instance shall, as wo have said, be drawn from the 
manner in which tho Commissioners have dealt with the cuniou- 
lum of studies. There is, os is well known, in &gland a vexy 
worthy class of philanthropic talkefs— not w^holly uncompoeed of 
the ti'nder-heartcd parcuts of sons whose anection for their 
school books ha.s never been inordinate — who live in the atoene 
emivictioi) that the ingenuous minds which never could be wainmd 
up to inaeter tho dilitcultics anicccdent to an enjoyment Homer, 
^Eschylua, or Aristophanes, might have been converted IntOaooetic 
devotees of the midnight lamp by a judidona Course of training in 
tho genesis of gases. Out or reguM to these extBSUent persons, 
t he ” sweeping iKtwers ” of the Commission wore I^Ugbt down upon 
Greek, the teaching whereof was hereafter to be, in what me teftaed 
** second grade ” schools, an oiHmco which, could the prhid^Kes of 
the ItalJot Hill be applied to Endowed Schools^ Would doubtless 
have been visited by two years' hard labour. Hhr the sonwwe 
of the good Oommissiouers $ they expected tlM wnen 
sioD met Greek then would come the tug vfetoiy. TfSifii[|fl; of 
l 3 iis— ^ 

The fsot It that we havo often Ibund among lbs eonuttaidllmii Whom 
our sdMiM have been mode known a contldsifible aiiKwat Sf ^vSm M. 
teg on this pofait, while thoee perisns to whom H wm g t gpostisl-fim* damionl 
HUafies mads the school ttMtoM, end whom the Swtgi iWW fartmiiia to 
bemdt, have not bewirnd themmivm temqfwem wehsngfi> 


Hksy buqkled thems^tm up he mefiiwoismettl esm mdfy, pMh 
inquhy intwtkg iWiAtsl^ Mi tiiewlMS isliM 

wfatek ttm lepi st ^t i rt is h # WW i fi b ueiet iu 


i 
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^ ijPMwiiw of tho Act, Mr. Focato kiuue]^ «iid 

that of diatHtaUivhmea^ <lh« oaoe Iter, Mir. UiaR:-*» 

IRbe t mw iay waa held; ^ ntmUir nf pcmat wer« eKataiiitd liy the 
mvk iMmy tmdy ail e^^nmiA a OfonffiMta tlu^ 
Giwk aheuM w pitimioaetly in ibc acln^ \ wui anwanver piv f xaa d 

to tiettove [why not boHevotl?] ihxit theie, would pe a amAidcrtiUo de- 
mand for mioh trachjff': in Hradturd. They dhl not acem to he conaeiotni 
[why ahuold they ?J Uint tho fMailhm thoy domaud for the atiuiy of Greek 
wua in any way meunMahmi wtfh naipkt pcoviakiiikir niodirfn andeciiialiae 
stttHiom The {H^raona bolui^ed to ail a^tiona of the iiiiddie claea. 

Ofcoim tiia Cojumimiait << canuat Mn auapectiog’* all niAAtter of 
a^ndiiy mid pr«judioe on the part of tneae aturdy citireiia of Hrad- 
ford. mt the inct remalna. After nutinsr this thoi-ouj^ di^vnoHturd 
on their own choaen battletield, it U nlmoat an anti-cliiUHX to 
allow' that thair aaii-Oroek ukaee, after attaining a certHin auo- 
oe«B at C\inibrid^e, wan on aecond lh<>n^:ltt8 laid aaide, that it was 
oi^iily Umod out at Oxford, and pereiuplorUy ealiuguialied by 
the Onivoioity of LoimIou. 

The IkHuuueHhm Imw naturally foinu! it» path moat tlion^ when 
en^a^tMl in iwiriodeUinKCh<u'itub1«s iAMiiutioim which were ftiiindini 
partly to j?ive edu<iitioi} and partly to give luaterial aid. We 
nave neither tiine nor ificlinati<»u now to argue the which 

the world will, we believe, he 0 mud arguing when the day of 
jinlgmeut arriica.ae to the limits at which euch eleetiioHyiiary irifta 
are helpi^iil mid beyond which they are baleful. It ia HuHtcieiit 
now to ray that the tuidowed S(duK)lo Act took a very ^^ugll and 
ready way of eoutributing to the coiitroverHv by exteuding the 
po^vor of a Oomiuission which upon ita own allowing ia ttm weak 
to jiid^o wlu'tber a body of truatet^ hrui performed or neglected ita 
tniei, to the transference of aiich eleaiinmyuarv fouiuhUioue, when 
titid up with achooLa, to scholHalic! purpi».<ioa. Thia very Nepolconic 
proc«Hturo was ettectad by the tirot paiagraph of the twerily-aintii 
section 

K* mirpo^-M < 

payiiclit w iun*r«?iitirtiih»p Iicj*. or ii-r tli*Midvuiu'fii)ciJt in litV, or tor the 
nutinieuaiJce er olollniig, or ikiiurrwi'O tor <ho ot ('luJdixii educutod at 

auc’h ai'lu/oi. bltali bo iKtuk v.! lo be tin ( lu' atiouol oiuiowiiunt. 

ThoHu wolds establish an ul»btr,w*t an<l extreme right; but an 
nbetract ttud vcry*c\trc!iio right, thus auddciily mid iiicidcntaHy 
ctealCHl and placed in the IuukI^ of u ( 'omitiisaiou whose own char- 
acter of iti<clf we have alri'icly recitwl, was plainly an aaoiimly, 
unless it were to be guarded by wmuc coustitutionul proiision m 
the iulere.'^L uf Iho inipcjillevl chmiliert, Thia pro vihiuu occura in 
the second puagraph of the section. — 

rrovicied iJiat uotliing sb.iii bo (oa^iiurU Ui prevent a sdicmi' r<lriting to 
SIkU ciiiiowui«iiit I'roiii if (No (•ovtsoiiig iiody so (kbiro, lor Uie 

conliiiuid appti* utiou ol'»acli cioIoi>’im< nt to the tiauio [Mirpus^s. 

^Vo pause fur one nicmient to tt^>k what, nut in the e^ea of an 
acute law)t;v, or of mi iiiilcxib'o ihcou^t, but of ainim oi sciiso and 
huiiiAii knowledge, would he* tlu* inu rpietation (f thia liiniliij^' 
proriaioii apufiuuied to ou enact nicrjt of unknown Htiingciicy, lett 
to bo applied by an untried utxl ic.«tri« ted bodv to the Mibicraiun 
of ninny widiiprend orgauizutioiis of clmrity o\er the land}' 
Wo pans on to the glo^8 of the (Viiutnja.si()nt*ra, never forget- 
ting tlip apprinavincut which tln-y have oflervd of their own 
judicial cupacitv. ** Hut the provi‘*o add» that tlio prcviuui* apjdi- 
ention niuy be contiruu d In the .'Scheme, willi tlm c amiit ot iho 
Ciuvornitig Jlmly. It iuiH lueii contouded by aorno UMliaa of 
TruatetfS tliat thin moans that rurh application M/mil bo cuutiiiucd 
by the seborue, if theiloveriiiiig jU<^iv insist upon it. We have no 
doubt that this la an error." . . . “ flue the proviso lyiMimca that 
tluire may Im cases in wdiich, in l)m judguiaut both of the Com- 
iiiiaaiouoni and of the Trustees, iho exiatiiig n{ipliciilion of 
endowments to maintenance Juui bettor not be <diacoutinucHi, 
thoMgli not best (or educolioo ” (eduoation not having been Um 
origiusl purpose to whmh that iVniudaiiou had been dmluuiU'd ). ** In 
casus It permits the coutinuance, but neither ( kiuttuiasioiieni 
ntnt Trustees con insist upon it witinnu eadi otber’a coucuiruiicu " 
— Ti.r. if tbs Coiiiiiiiaifioncrs ploasu io overrule it, the 'VruaU^es will 
be powerlaas; U the Trustvus desire to keep it, the Couuuissioiisni 
may overrule them* 

The CoMinisMonors' rongh justice in all theao casus may hare 
been right or wrong, bat they uiuat be £ar sioi'q vera^^d in Uie 
ways of Lsputa than of Knghiud if tiioy ore in auy way asUmislivd 
^ at the ^ diflhiulLies and failures eugendefed by their arbitrary 
jNilky. 

We have not touched upop tlie more faniiliar pitfolkt Sfunad 
before thp C'r4mtniasioii«»s, such os the reltgkma didiculty, the 
girls* diUiculty, the wDinen's diflaculty, the oompetiuou diiticulty, 
and the Aiea«schoaUng dilBcUilty-->iioittU oa which the iilue- 
book ia ehHttttufr-fbr our object is not to diiciiis the eoheiae of 
that body oa a' whole* We have only dealt with p<iuit(S which 
are of the nature of those brick walls whirdi Whigs are said to 
build io knock their own heads againsC They have owned to 
failure and disappoinlincnt, and we have endi^youred to point 
out for their fature guhianee the reneen^ of their disoombture. 

W^iiouM go on to multiply quotations cuUod out of the 
RepoflthttI we trust that we have said enough to show that bto 
all the good intentions of tbe Com missioned is infosed the 
dangeroiiseleBaent of too much zeal, and that the resistimoe wiifoh 
thew operalim has provoked through the connliy may wt be 
wholW atoiibntable to a blind and selfish gtflaahmeiit to ^ 
miteiaMtotieittto of vested toterests. In the meanthiie wenniil 
xemiiid the CernmiaaHmni hew Cyrus in his iogenuou* wmage 
amt 0 jptirffof umb tatjw» 

tltol^hoy wlto his big ooat Aad the big boy who Uhed 

^ r ■ - 


Ida tittle coat When ill our towns are baiU in pnnfttal^gyM^ 
when all our holds aro lotted in lectangles, and all eur hanseiO^ 
stnictcd by oUicial surveyors on a Pnrlianit>iilary plao, we sbatt 
believe that tlie time has coiiio for all benelactom to model thdt 
foundations on one syiuuiotHcal si'heuio. The OotnaiiwioaM^ 
we quitu admit, do not think of proposing anything no pnqvoateroilt^ 
but there is enough in thuir way of dealing with questions to 
driw) thu uerstmi who dreoil eso disasti^uis a couaumiuatlon into the 
opposite blunder of d«dbndinj^ smnualy and usclmouwaa as the 
bulwarks of variety and baud independence. 


FOOLS OF COMFDV AND FARCK. 

^I'tllC afngc will iievor want Marplots io lUuhimtc tho 
•A. Fati^ ni toitlit otlirluuH in ooHlrivinj^. 

lli o\(i.utia^ PU/,/1 mI, l:uUi‘, diivi ; 

hut they c.'Ui scarci'ly allhrd unmixod cnlcrtaiiinKMit. Our appio- 
hunsKUi.H are never !<o«'Ulircly Uid lo dwep uv»*u iu coin«.*dy that wo 
can hcrc.iicly rcUtrli ii fuola mcildling In lliu iiitcro.U.*^ wo iidf willj. 
iiemuj Iho t»ol \v!io play.^i hU own giiiiio and liurtH aoboily but 
himself w the favourite; tho h»ul who is vain. ba*y, mid sjJly tui 
hia own account, mid us'^uines hiiUMdf to bo tlio priruipal liguio 
in every turn of athiiis ; who will break in up‘)u the axt/ulogia's 
latest inti lli;:cuci> from the Z'siioc as tlioii^rli it iiji:al iiooils roliilo 
oxcliisivoly to hi>t nlfairN ; mul, lit aring that Mara is in ibo 
Asceiiduiit, puts in tho iu piirv, ‘‘Cmy is not Mars very like a 
young fidlow callo<l 'loin Tinsel ” 

'ilio Kop wuH a sjvoc.iulity of gaiiiocl mniody, and nemlcd wimf^- 
thing besidea imiivu wit fur his pr 4 »por olaburuiinn ('ilhcr hy wrtti r 
or actor. To (hi him ju'.ticc, soino fitiiiiiim*il y witli tho mimnerH of 
high litb was imlispi uHalilo. t.'ongrovo, wu know, valued himself 
much nioio on btduu a Huo ^^euUomaii than on hojug a wit, and hu 
certMiuly know what be was about when bo caricatuiud the (H)lit*» 
Allectaliojis ot hU day. Hut tiiu same dogrot* of cxfMniotiiH) was not 
needed (or foult* out of tho magic circle, for tlm ahsuiH ami woiild- 
be’a, awkward lUiiUilom of their IuoIimIi hcttei's ; slill IctjM for tho 
iutiuite vanities of tolly which jau»i»lu the modern sUge. l*o|n*, 
tho iViend of ('ongieve, called Kaiquhar ii wi-itcr of 11111:1*8, tiiaiuly 
we «unnl^e, I’nmi the qinillly of his fooK who ncc«lcd ^ioiim ev- 
travAgmiccM of plot for tlieir tilting iluvidopmcnl. Fmr|iibar mu'd 
have M*cn Juile of high lite, ami ho knew tine gentlemen ua iiagli- 
gciit pation^, not 0'-' t <|um 1 .*^. Jh* has to tni.'<t imM;.infition rath* rthmi 
cknte oU-erv ution for iiin ii)aiiiiei. 8 ; iuM f(M>U Nra fools ^illlplc w'ith 
out the \iinn-h ot clcpoit lnj)pciy. Ihk fancy pliiv<*d all tin* 

more fr«**‘ly l«u- wmilnKr tln^ kmiwledgc. All the points ornaturo’*' 
fool are eon^)Men^>n^* in tin* brol hers ( ’linker. 'I'he Hitunii.uiM may be 
fartiial, Inil iln-y am e.xi eljiMitly adupUxl for the mtinhiiioii of tin' 
great leading ch.o’ftclcr.^ucs of tho order- ei’o<Jnlit\, ^•(^Jle.^dt, hu*- 
Avardm'^‘<, injp» rvioiiMioHs to any deep iiiipicHMinri, incapacity to toko 
in the hcuiiiig of any oa. 8 «, or to sen the relation ofcan.sj and cOboi, 
and thill purtimiar exallalioti atni iullatiuu which fiantitutes tho 
felicity ol looU Tho pair, howoior, repici*ont iIjchs qualities iu 
didortut proportion/^. Jk mi (/linker is soil -reliant and invumtivi*, 
his bf<nhcr m more. alwoiiiU'ly guid<Mi by eircumHUuiccs anil 
ezitmuie. No trait could show moro iutoiglit and aiqnvciatiou than 
the uhler hrollicv’H prMparaUwu.^ for hia voyago to ihu Jubiieu; lor 
tho I'oid, great in nomriiins, i/i never umro eonlidimt in bimsili' 
than in pn/viding uguiji. 8 l uulnod dtmgcuj. Take that Mwiiiiuiing 
girdle, h'r example, t>n which the H> an relics with such con-* 
lidvxicu : — 

SupfwiM* ita* dtiji Cfi-t rtW’iV' ; now, wIilLt oilier foollMh pvftplf* sa) I'Mty Ht 
tis-ir i hIu(i on mv •*’^vitiiiuiriiC'^:ii(ilr', a |»rovtMoi> m 

t»y pvv*ti, ojid luu away, liUv un in a da« k's b(4U'. 

Then for credulity. H<j iidmiinM llm tm of Kir Harry's cravat, and 
deUsctH>4 in it an air of travel- “'fhero i.s indeed, sir — I suppose, 
sir, you bought this liic«* m Klaiidera P “ No, hir, this lae»3 wioi 
umvie 111 .Norway." ** No; wav, sir r " ** Ten, sir, of the shaving » 

ufdcal boupls." iTnikfT ihiiAs this very HurpriMrig, butroiimlrcs lo 
have a cm vat of the \eiy Miino luce before ho corncs home. IJ.. 
gets involved in the nelionof tli« niecM*, and is citreundy delighted 
with thurfcnao »d’in1rigUo iinolvon in exchurigiiig clotima with'J'otn 
Errand, the porti r; - “ Intrigue is the nruttic'd, elevereat thing 
for a iiimi of my parU.'* Hut presently llm [lortur s wifi?, mis-itv 
hor husband, mid setting the bean in In r husbmid's clotlnts, juii)]> 
to the concliixiun that he has murdei>xl him. His resource fml^ 
kiln uttirrly iu tho cm«rg«ncy — 

WiFV. <ih. Ml*, t’en'^tabk*, licniN a ro/^u# has tnuokred iny liiisbaiHl met 
mUieil ItiiM of hut clolUan ! 

Cu3Mir.Amn.. Muidi-r ! robtxiry I Tliifa }k) inu;«t b« ngviillernsa. 
off thoro I he lausL uul be shuas-d. Oivv uu scoauM ef yeursulf. Aic yeu * 
gentlfrmaJi I* 

CuTdCAii, 8i:n. No, dr, I'm A la-au. 

CoaiSTaisi.R. A kci*u! TIk'u you have kilM nab\/^ly, I'm p^Tfetiadei. 
Qasr cima! you by tlii'vC! clothr^ »r ? 

CiUKKUybKV. You n>UMtknoH',Mr,thst walking along, slr -1 d<»n’tk»*"W 
how, ik— '1 esan't i«ll wlMro;, £ir— And ao liw j»orUr and i ehunutni viol Ik ^ 

idr. 

Tba coiiatabla thinks be spe^aks reason ; but ilm wife prnvaiD, mid 
tbe beau ia lodffud in Nuwgat^;, wliero Um gallow#. an institution 
fomietiiiiioljr bemud thu of tbe Eugiisli cliMsksai draina, 

•J*®**" ex|M[H:taRt; The younger C'ltakar, wiio cnine on 

tke mtui ifatmltonuou^ly with his older brother, ap|Kmn> Arst jw 
■PfBOlhliif ^ « prig, ifiijpreasiug tbe Indira with hjs si'Hoas air. 
Be to tooefoed et' (he bhuu's fosery, saying v«uy propecly;-- 
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I thought, brother, you owed 00 much to tho memory of your 
father as to wear mourning for hie death ** r— 

Cmnkeic, Skh. Why to I do, fool ; 1 wear tliu beeauM I hare the 
C8tnt4i i you wear that fiecauNe yoa have not the tMiate ; you have rauee 
to mourn imioed, brother. Weil, brother, I am glud to Hce you ; fare you 
well I 

Jiut in course of time Tom Errand appears before the junior 
Clinker and his man Dick, dressed in tho Detiu’s fine clothos. The 
natural surmise again is that ho can have become possoasod of them 
only in one way. He endeavours to explain, but Dick will not 
hear of it. “ No, no ; the rogue has murdered your brother and 
stripped him of his clothes/’ At the mere suggestion all his g<K)d 
disj^sitions are laid aside : — 

CuNKEn, JUN. Murdered inybndhorl oh, crirnini! oh, niy poor Jubilee 
brother! 8toy, by .lupiUr Aimuon, I’m lo'ir thou;;h. Sp(*ak, ttir; have 
yoa killed him ? confeiN that you have Killud Jiiiii, and I’ll give you luilf-a- 
crown. 

Khrano. Who? I, Mir? nlmiK-n-day, sir, I never killed any man but a 
carrier's horse once. 

The junior, however, inhi^tH on ronfession as tho condition of 
escape and safidy, and Errand, rellectiiig on tho immediate con- 
venience and profit of a lie, and that nl worst ho can but deny it 
again, owns to tho deed. Tho lie oiico spoken, tho faculty of in- 
vention, never wholly wauling in man, assorts itself, and his 
awakened fancy adorns the lie with circumslunco : — 

Cmnkeu, Jun. Here's your money, sir; but uro you sure you killed liim 
dead ? 

ICitRANf). Sir, ril swear it bt fore any jiidgu in Knglund. 

Dick, liut are you Murc that Ihj’h dead in law ? 

KuitAND. Dead ill law ? I rnn't tell whet her he be dead in law, but lie's 
MS dead as a door^nail { for 1 gave him seven knocks on the heail with a 
hammer. 

Clinker instantly insiats on donning his brother’s suit, cry- 
ing, ** Now I’m in mourning for my brother,” dcchiroM that he 
will go to tho Jubilee, and carries oil* i‘h‘riuul to make tho necessary 
depositions. This siniilu of tho door-nail carries with it a convic- 
tion that may bo paralleled by «‘ach reader's private experience of 
fools. For when the beau, deprived of both liis auits, comes upon 
the stage in a blanket at the moment when his junior is aimoiinciiig 
to a party of ladies, with all the details of nail and hnnimer, how 
he has become heir and is bound for the J ubilee, he has no notion 
of giving in : — 

Cmrkkk, Skh. MuMt you go, roguo? must yo? )'ou will go to tlio 
Jubilee, wili you ? 

CUNKElt, Jl'N. A gliust, a ghoNtI Bend for tlio l^oan and Chapter 
prosoiitly 1 

Cmnkkh, SfCN. A ghost ! no. no, Hirrah ; I’m an iddor bi other, rogU(>. 
CiilNKKU, JuN. 1 don't caio u failliiiig lor that ; I’m bure }ou'rc dead in 
law. 

Cl iNKKa, Skn. Why so, wirrali, why mo ? r 

Ci.iNKKii, Jus. UecauMo, sir, 1 can get a fellow to swear he knocked out 
your brains. 

, It is, in truth, a distinguishing mark of a fool to bo unable to take 
in tho most obvious fact to his disadvantage, though the same 
peculiarity may be met with (dsowhere. The brothers Clinker at 
tho eud of the play are bid, Got you to your native plough and 
cart, converse with animals like yourselves ; men are creatures you 
doi/t luideratand ” ; but, in fact, they would bo very much out of 
place among the sheop and oxen ” they are dismissed to, and by 
no iiieaus represent the rustic lout so dear to comedy; their 
sprightliness prosorves them from this, iu tho eyes of wit, supreme 
degradation. 

There is no point of national manners on which tho drama 
throws more light than in its delineation of country-brod fools. 
Tho dolt of good pedigree and ample fortune, who makes so con- 
spicuous a ligure on tho eighteenth-century stage when he intrudes 
upon the town his ungainly bulk and strength, clumsy antics, and 
obsolete fashions, would be resented in our day as a coarse iui- 
poHsibilitY ; but at his broadest lie was never then taken to exceed 
the just liinils of oarii‘ftlurt!. Steele has given us a spocimeu of 
the true Country bumpkin of his own date in Humphrey Giibbins, 
a fellow six feet high, and Hhouhlorsof the broadest, boasting that 
his brains are strong, not in acipiiring, but in resisting knowledge — 
still kept ill order by hi» father s crab-stick, and now brought up 
to London to marry hia couaiu against his will. In the Turk he 
is tirst onlightoued on his own rights, being met, as if by accident, 
by a designing uttorney, who can toll him ho is master of an 
on tailed estate of lift ecu hundrt^d a year 

llt’MPilREY. I am gliul ti) lu*(ir it with all my heart ; and can you satlafy 
me In another (piesthm— pray Imw t»lil am I at present ? 

KK'RCK. Threo-and- twenty Innt M»ivh. 

Hi .MI IIRKY. Why, as sure om you art then*, they have kept me back. ' I 
ha\'V Iwen told by wune of the neighlmurhood that \ was bom tho vorv voar 
tho pigoon-hoUMi was built, and evoryliody Uiuiwsthe pig<H>ii-h«uao utliree- 
and-twi'Uty. Whv 1 llnd there* lias l>wu tricks playwl me. 1 have obeved 
him all along as if 1 had boon obligati to it. 

PooKOK. Not at all, sir. Vour father can’t cut you out of one aoro • and 
s man of your beauty and fortune may tind out ladies enough that are not 
of Kin to you. 

UuMiMiRKr. Look ye, Mr. What-tt'yiM;all-un». As to my boauty, I ilon»t 
know but they ini^ take a likiug to thaL but, sir, mayii't 1 crave your 
name ? ^ 

Pou.'voR. My name Is Pounce at your service. 

HcNrKRBY. Pounce with a P¥ 
l^UNCB. Yes, air, and Bamutl with an S. 

The amiljt of the Wrongheede, in the Promketl HHahund, are 
ef fbole of the Mttue fenther ; quite m bed ae their town-bred betters 
. fud doubiir|i(i]e hv netuK end inuperieuce^ though not without 
V helf eUa to oteTumeie. Tbejr come up in a 
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bod? from Torktbin in the family ooadi— the Indy etickUng fhc 
•ix horses, which are not at all too many to drag them throngli 
the rote— to make their fortones in Londono Sir Frimeia, the 
baronet, triamhant after a sucoessful eleetkm eonteet, has designa 
for a place at Court; the oaf of a aon comee to amuse himself; the* 
mother expects to shine a itar in high Hfe, and the daughter to 
marry a nobleman. Sir Francis expects to make a figure in the 
House, and reveals his expectarions to his friend Manly 

Sir Fkarcis. Why, ay ! Ihere's it now I youll any thai I have lived tU 
my days i* the eoantr}*-<-what then 7— I'm f the qaonim. I have been at . 
SeMiona, and 1 have made speeches there ! ay, and at vestry too ; and nu^ 
hap thev may find bere that 1 have brought my Umgue op to town vlui 
me 1 D* 3 *e take me now ? 

Manly endeavours to moderate these expectationa, and reminds 
him that a petition is lodged against him by Sir John Worthlond^ 
but Sir Francis treats this with sly contempt Why.youfoige^. 
cousin, that Sir John’s o’ tho wrong side.*’ He settles the question 
I by arguing that it is his duty to repair his fortune by some gre^. 
stroke. Nothing can really exaggerate the expectatioas ofaf^in^ 
an untried position, or caricature nis sense of capaci^ and fitness fori 
any service. Sir Francis argues quite justly that the ** Wrong- 
heads have been a considorimle family since England was Eng- 
land,” and speaks in the tone of them all. In this spirit he repo^< 
progress, lie has introduced himself at the levde of the man in 
power, and is much elated by the civility with which he was re- 
ceived. *^'Sir Francis,’ says he, 'have you any service to com- 
mand mo P ’ Now, cousin, those last words, you may be sure, gavot 
me no small encouragement.” In fact, he is encouraged so fitf aoi 
to hint that, bis estate being a little out at elbows, be is anxious to, 
serve his King and country, and should be very willing to accept’ 
a place at Court. The great man’s courtesy suttbrsno aoatement ; 
he desires to know what sort of a place the Baronet has turned hia< 
mind upon, who replies that beggars must not be choosers, andl 
that " any place about a thousaud a vear 'oiild be well enough to 
bo going on with.” " Well,” says Manly, " what did my lord say 
to this P ” 

** Bir Frauois," mava he, ** 1 Bhall be glad to serve yon aay way that lieq 
In iny power /’ ao ue guvo me a aquoezH by the hanit as much os to ai^, 
give yoiinielf no trouble— I’ll do your buMiattm with that he turned him 
atiout to somebody with a coloured ribbon acroM heis^ that leaked to my 
thowghts OM if ho came for a place too. 

The interview ends by the confession of a blunder. There had 
been a debate in tho House, and tho speakers on both sides were so 
long-winded " that when they came to put the questiou as they 
call it, 1 don’t know how ’twos, but I uoubt I cried Ay t when 
I should ha’ cried No I ” — this contretemps being due to the 
blatidisbments of a certain Mr. Totherside, "who would be 
proud to make acquaintance with him,” and takes him by the 
sieove along with tho crowd into the lobby — 

80 I knew iiowght— but otU-Hoah I 1 wx% got 0 ’ the wrong side the 
post ; for i were told afterwards 1 nbould have s^d where 1 Was. 

Tho port and awkward Mins Jenny represents folly in its youthfhl 
confidence and exaltation. Of course she is to marry a lord. As 
she imagines liorsolf led in triumph to her chair, her vision turns 
AS we read into a record of past airs and vanities. The picture 
is a vivid one : — 

To bavo A gcntloman with a star and what d’je-oall-um ribbon lead 
mo to my chair, with Ids hat under his arm all the way I ** Hold Up." says 
the chairman ; and so, snys 1, *' My lord, your humble sorvanL” ** I 
supiKMsv, madam," says he, ** we shml see you at my Lady Quadrille’s ? ** 

** Ay, ay, to be sure, my lord," oaya 1. «> in swopa me, with tny hoop 
atuned up to my forriiead *, and away they trot, swing swang, with my 
tassels dangling, and iny flambeaux blaaiog, and— 4>h! it's a obaruing 
thing to be a wooian of quality 1 

In one respect ideas have changed upon our subject. In the 
comedies and farces of a hundred or a hundred and fifijr ycaia 
ago everybody was thought a fool who did not mind lua own 
business — his business meaning his strictly private business— unla« 
he was a great man, one of the privileged circle. Out of this cifd» 
politician and fool were convertible terms, amateur soldier and 
even virtuoso admitting of no other classificatioo. The man was 
ridiculous who cared about butterflies and beetles, or who would 
have been " glad to see a Live crocodile.” Miyor Sturgeon fepoeiii|g 
on bis laurels furnishes the best sport in the world as he relates his 
own labours and successes " ^Vnj, after my first esmpsign 1 no 
more minded the noise of the guns than a flea-bite^’; or ex- 
patiatea op the fistigues of actual aervice— " auoh marohinA and 
countermarchings I from Brentford to Ealing, firom Ealug to 
Acton, from Acton to Uxbridge : the dust tun soorebing, 
men sweating”; or describes toe mMsochofy Ate of the brave 
commander, Maior Molasses, who would not take edvioe and pnlt 
off bis imurs before going into action, and who adds his own soaie 
to the oiaesters of the day : — 

Ma^or. Indeed, it was an unfortunate day for ua dL 
Sir Jacob. As how? 

Major. Why, sa Captain Cucumber, Lieateiiaiit Pat^pse, BesIgB 
Tripe, and myadf were returning to town in the Tumham Qnm Man ^ 
were stopped near the Uammersmlth turnpike, and robbsil and ilHp^l^by 
a footpad. 

Foote would hardly have ventured on this broad ridiendaViB emt 
day, nor probably could Murphy hove reckoned emkiilk on m 
general eympathy to have dmm bis Upholsterer— the who 

left bnrinoss to take cars of itself while he oeoapiad ^ldDawlf 
with nation^s poUt^ and, in e sbUloqigr IKii ^ 
nmUh Es tfljfw iB ws eddSng up the itewiof.lko^W 

V -‘-ft* 
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iiaoeby^bmdgidflhmithafboliN^ HeaadUtinMidRoMrf 
who M noft midb a wig for a jikx^^fat I oao't gi* mjr mina to 
aQjthing foUimking of my ooootry and who can't aloeu in his 
Iwa for t h i n kin g what will become of the I^toetaotB if the Papista 
ahonld get the natter in the war "—are true patiiota. Quidnunc 
tafuaee a match for Ida daughter on high grounda " 1 will never 
gife my daughter to a man who has not better notions of the halanoe 
of power*'; and he can lose the sense of nrirate failure in the know- 
led^ that ** India bonds are risen three-mxteentha, which will make 
some emends for the price of corn.’* Hia daughter cornea in upon 
him when he is planning repairs for the careening wharfs at 
Gibraltar:- 

Qoinvima It is one eomfort. Iioweveri they can alwiya have Oreah pro- 
viafona in the lledltemnean. 

Hahukt. Dear papa, what'a the Mediterranean to people in our 
sitoation ? 

Qutomnrc. The Mediterranean, cbDd ? Why, if we low the Mediterranean 
we'fe all undone. 

Habhiibt. Dear sir, that*a our miafortun^-we'ro undone already. 

Qoidhuiio. No, no— here, here, child— >1 have raiaod tho aupplica within 
She year. 

This daughter asks if he wants to make her a politician. As a 
crowning imbecility he is made to reply : — ** It would be the 
pri^ of my heart to find I bad ^t a politician in petticoats." The 
force of folly could no further go in those days ; but wo have 
changed all that now. We have no space for tho excellent scene 
where poor old Feeble, Harriet's ricn uncle, is rousod out of hia 
bed at midnight to hear the latest news of the ftozrUe — how that 
the Superintendent of Indian airaira has settled matters with tho 
Ofaerokees — the Emperor of Morocco is dead— tho new Nabob, 
Jaffier Ally Cawn, nas acceded to tho treaty ; finally insisting 
<Mi his opinion as to the balance of power. The helpless disgust 
cf the poor invalid as he puts away from him every fresh article 
of intelligence, and tho brisk unconsciousness of the newsmonger 
that he can inolpart anything but pleasure, are iu the best vein of 
broad comedy. 


VESUVIUS. 


I F tho inhabitants of Naples and its neighbourhood are more 
superstitious than other people, we can scarcely wonder at 
it. They dwell among the living evidences of tho.so volcanic forovi 
which burst out from time to timis into calamitous activity. 
It is not only those whose homes stand on the very sKipos of the 
burning mountain who must be oppressed by the sense of in- 
aecurity, although it is they who receive the most terrible re- 
tninders of the perils that perpetually menace them. The 
oipital itself is built upon a tract of lire that girdles it with 
visible signs of danger. Even when eveiything is com- 
pmtively tranouil, the Neapolitans can always see from tho 
Chiaja and tho Moles tlio light pulls of smoke floating over tho 
cone of Vesuvius against the pure blue of tho sky. They have 
cdIj to go on the other side as far as the Solfatara to breathe the 
gases that escape through the cracks in the thin crust which 
.arches over the great subterrniicHn fires. Fortunately the crust is 
aomewhat thicker whero Naples stands ; yet ever^ now and then 
even Napleh throbs to earthquake shocks tbat suggest terrible 
poasibilitioa. The traces of nature's violence attract tourists to 
Naples almost as much as tho charms of tho scenery. Hero 
Herculaneum lies under its masses of tufa, and thf mcKlerns have 
built another city on the ancient one. There Pom{)eii is laboriously i 
emerging from its bed of ashes. Everywhere broad lava streams 
aeam the rich landscape ; the older ones thinly covered with tho 
precarious vegetation which struggles to root itself in slowly 
accumulating soil, the later showing in all their natural deformity. 
They tell how in the lapse of the last two hundred years the moun- 
tain has been more disastrously active than before, although there 
bas been no inch calamity as tbat of a.d. 79. But who can say 
how soon what has happened once may not happen again, 
•nd with circumstances yet more aggravate P The Neapolitans 
«ie not very searching stuaenta of scientific phenomena, and perhaps 
they never fully realise the advantages of tho perpetual safety-valve 
w^h they have in their open mountain. As lor ^e inhabitants 
.df the long and crowded suburb etretchiog from Portici to Torre 
4ial AnnuDEiatiL by Besina and Torre del Ureco, the existence of 
ehii safety-valve threatons a perpetual danger. They are a 
light-hearted race enough, as tbey need to m ; they aro* coo- 
lant to live in the passthg day, and take little thought for the 
morrow. But the greater their habitual heedlessness, the heavier 
age the shocka whiA from time Co time awaken them from it. 
When Veauviua burats out in smoke and flame and buioing lava 
floods^ there is everything in the spectacle to speak home to 
their alarmed senses. Their priests scarcely need to raise their 
voices to point the moraL The people turn smnlonsly to the 
neglected Saints, crowd to the shrines wbidi they generally leave 
So their women, and pray and vow till their much crying seems 
. at last to move the saintly intereessioo. The calami^ is stayed 
w Vhen it has run its appointed oouna. The victJjiii bmnbly 
acknowledge the penalty of their sinsi those who are spared are 
full of fervent gratitude for a minenlotts daUferaiioe. The 
repntatioa of 8t Januarios staoda higher thaii ever, end the 
fiouefootioD of his predoos blood is watehed^fov with new arioar 
W tim next a^tersary of the mlracln 

The meet simifleaDt featore of the pnseatemplio& k one wUeb 
oar ttell tease tike Nespolibme more aoxfotgr Uian ever. AB 
imiooa empfl^ have oseo from the (me at the (Rgiimlil^ and 


the summit of the mountain is at a toleiaUtf mfo distam 
from Naples. But this time Vesuvius has imitated the oapri(m 
of its great Sicilian rival, and opened a new crater somewhere 
on the depreeaion by the Observatory. This would seem to io^7 
that a senoua obstruction haa chokra tho old fafety«valve^ ana u 
once convulsion changes the subtorranean phyaioal gaogmpby 
of the mountain, it opens alarming possibilitiea. To be aure, thia 
new outlet is not very far removed uom the former ono ; but the 
experiences of Etna are far from reassuring as t the future, and for 
aught we can see the next outbreak may be anywhere in the 
volcanic district. The mountain mu,w have shown itself extra* 
ordinarily active on this occasion, if b(i true that the oshos lay 
an inch deep iu tho streets of Naples and had actually ruaohed 
IMermo. The explosion appears to have been preceded by no 
premoniUiry warnings, although, indeed, whether forewamod or 
not, such cutaatropbes must always partake of the nature of siir* 
prises. A sacrifice of life is as inevitable as a grievous doatruction 
of property. Every foot of soil on tho mountiun slopes is 
precious^ and cultivation fiffhts its way upwards almost beyond 
tho limits of tho prutitable. The painstaking peasant scrapes 
together tho earth imd tho crumbling lava, drags up his heavy 
baskets of manure, forms his vineyards or his garden among the 
shelves and lodges of the rock, and perches in the midst of them 
his little white- plastered dwelling. Lower down, but still on Uio 
Steen slopes, thcMo dwellings become thicker; then you have tho 
small villages with their white church towers; after thorn tho 
larger ones, and finally, lhn)ugh labyrinths of paths among the 
walled enclosures, you arrive at the crowded street that 
fikirU the bav. I'he eruption breaks out of a sudden, and 
those who live highest on the mountain waken to find thonisolves 
among showers of falling scoria). Before the tint shock of panic- 
stricken stiipufaetion is over, tho great rush of the lava torrent is 
upon them. Its first velocity as it rolls down tho steep from 
tlie preci])iecs above imports certain destruction to any living 
thing that finds itself in its way; but as tho slopo becomes more 
gentle, tho advance of the lava bocumos slowt^r, and thon, in the 
suspense of hi»rrible anticipation, wo have perhajm the worst 
horrors of tho fearful drainu. As the lava rolls down, it fills de- 


preaMions, turnH itself against every trilling ineq^uality of the ground, 
and Nueins to hesitate over tho course it shall take. The people 
cling pertinaciously to their dwellings, hoping against hope that 
this or that fmnUinr promontory may act os a breakwater. For, 
after all, though life is most to them, property is much ; and if 
they do decide to go, it is not only to tho mercy of tho lava that 
they leave everything they havo iu tho world. All tbu critninal 
scum of the neighbourhood is at hand, ready at tho risk of life to 

t irofit by the harvest of misfortune, mid pillage generally is going 
msily iorward. Even were tho Neapolitan polico more ellicient 
and truslwortliy than it is, what would itsforco avail to protect from 
marauders all those scattered villages P The fiig'hu which families 
have delayed to the last moment, with their sinister surroundings, 
would niuko so many studies for a Lord. Tho whole moving side of 
the mountain looks like an ant-heap suddenly dislurlied. The 
impressionable and demonstrative people lose their Leads, as men 
(»f more phlegmatic teuiperanieu to might easily do in circumstances 
much less appalling, when every one is in alarm for himMu^or 
his own property, no one can do much to help his neighbour. 
Jii'Kides, no one can ever tell that be or his are secure. Vou 
can see tho course that this particular flood of lava is taking, but 
a fresh explosion may come at any momunl, Ui send anuthor in 
some diiTerent direction. 

We have seen something and heard more of the circumstances 
attending previous eruptions, and this ono appeam to be at leait as 
serious at any that has occurred in our time. The new ( loveru- 
ment lias had a great opportunity of winning gulden opinions from 
its Neapolitan subjects, and it would seem to have been equal tt» 
the occasion. We read of the King having stHtioned hiimiolf at 
the point of danger when the disaster was at its wor^t, and 
it is precisely under such circumstances that Victor Eiuinamicl 
shows to the best advantage. Tublic pageants are utterly re- 
pugnant to him, Court ceremonies weary him to death, and even 
in most of his foibles bis character has little in synipalby with 
that of his soft Campanian subjects. But the exciterneiit of dan- 
ger is a real enjoyment to him. The Neapolitans perhaps udmint 
courage and coolness all the meiro because their own reputation for 
these qualities docs not stand extraordinarily high; and assuredly 
the unfortunate dwellers by Vesuvius, who always combine 
mendicancy with exertion, are the vx‘ry people to appreciate gene- 
rosity. Wo hope we may hear tbat the King's example hss bnui 
imitated by Neapolitans of the upper classes, and by those wealthy 
visitors who either chanced to be at Naples, or who hurried thither 
to witness the spectacle. We can picture the sciuies that will take 
place nightly on the mountain wnen the first panic has passed. 
The Strom of fire by night, the pillar of smoky cloud smimhui from 
the Chiaja by day, will advertise the enterteinment and riiukc it 
the fashion. The gay world of Naples will exchange tho day 
promenade for a night one, the Villa Iteale for " a ladies' mile 
by tbe side of the red lava flaw. There will be swarms 
of attendant guides, ready to hire out their tattered arras and 
dirfy hands to the daintily ahod damee and dandies who will uo 
lu^ng about on the skirta of tbe hot surface. There will he 
crowds of profesaional b^gare gathered from Naples sod all the 
▼Ulagee tbat have not euffered. Tbe beggars’ chaucea may he tbe 
bitter bacauie among them may be some of those unhappy suflerers 
. who have jdst been ruined, and who will biend their notes of 
t gteoiitepnUM wite ttegsoeimleho^ of whining appeaJf. We 
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have nothing to eay a^ainut etrangen mnliing parties for a close 
tnapection of ti ferrible phenoraeooni or for the admiraiuMi of 
natnre in one of her grandest moods. We make no doaht thi^ 
the most volatile of them may carry away impreaaions which it 
would be a pity to have miaged. \Ve only trust that they may 
not be BO ahsftrlM'd by the pieturegoue nido of the tpcotacle ag to 
forgot altogeiher the gad reality. To »«y nothing of calcined boneg j 
and charred roof-1 roga, the lava Aowh over yineyarda and gardens j 
which only the other day wore iloiiri»hing in tno full promise of 
the spring* Doubtless, should their late proprietors have survived, 
they are looking on with the pleasure seekers from Naples, and 
with feelings of nt least equal interest, although they may regard 
the sight from a totally dirt'erent point of view. The inhabitants 
of that perilciiia strip of country lying between the fire and the 
water sliould know by now what they must expect periodically. 
Hut mces onot^ planted firmly are slow to leave their ances- 
tral homes, despite all the drawbacks to their comfort for which 
strangers pity them. Wo can hardly blame those Campanians for 
not deserting their paradiBO heenuso it is not altogetluT exempted 
from the priimeval curse. 8o long as Vesuvius ctows tho most 
delicate wiiujs of Naples, so long wo may expect that vinedn^saers 
will defy tho volcano. And as these recurrmg disasters are in- 
evitable, the only tiling to Imj done is to help the jwopio tt> tide 
them over when they do come. 


COhlfi C.D. “AT IlOMi:.*’ 

C OLK C.n. may not know much about art, bnt it cannot be 
denied tlint lie is a prolicient in tho study of human nafuro. 
Tie is well acquainted with all its little weaknesses, auscoptibiliiies, 
and soft phteoM, and iioiiody knows bettor how to make the most 
of them. Novidista sonietiiiios talk of the cliaracters in their 
books aa their puppets, but the inventor of South Kensington has 
been fortunnto enough to iiiid his puppets in real life, and in tho 
highest circles. Appnrently he has laily to pull the string, and 
they dance to any tune lie liUes. It has been said that great 
people, living iu a conipunilivtly narrow, nud to some extent 
artilicial, wui'lil of liiuir own, are of a hiinple nature, and are fasily 
got at by, persons who ehooHo to approach them in a certain way; 
and Mr. Cole's experience woiihi j^-rluips confirm iiiiH view. 
When Mr. Crmiimh'H found his niidienccB declining, and thought 
it necessary to gi\o a hllip to public eurioMity, he tell hack upon 
the Phenomenon ; hut wo thinlc it is innted that he did it nitlier 
too often, and that after a time tho Phenomenon, nutwithatamling 
the big letters in the hills, ceased to draw. Mr. Cole, when ho 
wants to iiiitke a sensaiion, is in tlio habit, of bringing Uoyalty to 
tho front. Tile thoubuiid ndilitionai lamps whh'h were supposed 
to mark the sp*ciul festivals at Vaiixhuil are represented at Hmith 
Kensington by a familiar constidlati^ui of prince.s of the bkoxl. 
It may bo doubted whether this kind of oxliibition is altogether 
calculated to uphold the dignity of the Crown ; but there can bo 
po doubt that it has hitherto aiiHwerc<l the piirjfHUie of the lucky 
ln<^agcr who has bocui enableil to number it among bis stock 
uttraotions. Tho presence of Royalty necessarily implios a 
cortaiii amount of ofliciul attendance; the fashionable world 
is also bound to bo represented on such on occasion; and 
the general public is proud to have the opportunity of 
mixing with such line comjiany at a niodej-ato cost. One of Mr. 
Cole's most siiblle and successful eirokes has been the issue of 
olUcial invitutioiis. The Chairman of the Local Uoard of Little 
IVddliiigton fully appreciates tho delicate attention of being in- 
i'Uided in the otlicial circle along with tho Comiiiander-in-Chief, 
the Lord (.diaucollor, nnd the Cnbiuot. I^al Hclf-govemmcnt is 
ahvavB laigcly Ttqacsfuted at Mr. Cole’s gatherings. Nothing 
pays belter than a lilLle cheap civility to the provinces. Xl*^*'’** 
who have eb-eivcd Imw great men are apt to be lost in the crowd 
of tho mctrop.'li!* might perhaps imapiue that happier was tho lot 
of local “ peisoiiagcs ' wlm are so well known, and who strut about 
so boldly and ullmi^takahl\ in their own neighbourhoods. Tho 
constable, tlm b'ltcr-cariie*, nnd the bolliimii are always on tho 
look out for them, ami rcaJ y to iincovor. Tho townsfolk take a 
pride ill them, inul point them out to Btrani’ers, In Loudon you 
may tho Prim** Nliiuhtm* wnlkiiig down Regent Stn^et in the 
thick of tin' attermiou, and apparcniiy a soul knows him or 
tttkoa any notice ot him. If ho were n .Mayor, or a Town-clerk, 
or Local Hoard person »ai lus own grvjund, he would bo greeted 
at avary slop. A liiile ivc(puoikl:iuce, however, with provincial 
life discloses tho tact tliai diguiiaries are more or le^8 

silently pinintj for wnler iwogniti.»n. lUcst ns they may seem, 
liko iUasslaa m his Ilnppy Valley, tiny l>a\o heanl, like RWIhs, 
of a worid beyond, nud uro cousunuxi witJi an agtmy of desire to 
inako a dgur© in it. it is oirsy to comeiic the thrill'of satisfaction 
with which people of this sort receive the bnnul card ilh the S^mth 
Konun^on aeal. They feci that tho cm s of Ruglaml are upon 
them, Uint they are really pai t and parcel of the Consntution, and 
that the glory and jmwperity of the iCmpiro dopoiuls u|Hin the in- 
timate fraternity of Ciown. Lords, (\nmiiona, Local lUwds, ami 
l\>lk» OmttmiUoc*. You may be sure they h>fe no time in pack- 
ing up their emkod hats ana furred gviwiis ; and thus there is 
idwaya plenty of local colour at Mr. Cole's panic's, ami what i« 
nioieti Uie South Kuneiugton vote, though it swtJL every y«ar, 
egdtee no jealousy in the country. ’ 

^tbe abiraoe of the Frince cf Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh 
Cole grith what in another sphere is called a 
at opwliher ^ ^ annual Intenuitionil Exhi- 


bition on Saturday last The entertainment was described in the 
programme as an ^ Oflrial RaeaptiiNi, Privafllh Viaw, and Pas^ 
ibnimnce of Vocal and Isitnimental Sliisie.’* Thane waa, we 
believe, some kind of coneerC in the Albert Hall after meet of tho 
people bod quitted it. The " Private View '* wie a pnbhe email 
m which it woe impoeribie to eee anything, and as for the Beeep- 
tioo, it would be dmealt to say whether the Duke veeeived tho 
company, or the company the Duke, or in what the eeremofiy 
consisRHl. The invitatioas were iMued in the name of the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and from remarks that roaehed our ears wo 
rHiher fancy that some of the provincial guests hadoome eKpeot- 
iiig a personal introdociion to his Royal llighnese, and perhape m 
gfttxl gossip with him about tho QaltUtn and hia travels, and that 
historic pipe which be smoked on the carcase of his first elephasih 
in point of fact, what happened was simply this— •that about 
Q o^clock the I>uko, with Princees Louise and a distinmished 
kdlowing, entered the Albert Hall, and were criticaUy ia- 
spcctcd by tho invited guests in the arena for about ten minutaa; 
atid that afterwards the Royal party, in charge of Mr* Colk 
wero marched off for exhibition to the crowds who thronged 
the picture galleries. They hod a good deal of ground to 
go over, and the ordeal was far from a pleasant omw 
and it U not surprisiug that their Royal Highnesses hurried 
over it RH fast as possible. They made no attempt to look at 
anything', und were no doubt quite aware that they were them- 
selves tho show. As a bait, invitations to tho Reception had 
been proniistnl to purchasers of season tickets ; and it is pro- 
bable that this oxnibition of tho Duke and Princess sold A 
good many tickoLs. Tho rule which forbids tho criticism of 
a gift is not supposod to apply to things that are paid for; ami 
accordingly sniue <d‘ tho pooplo who hiul bought tickets for 
tho sake of hu\ ing a good look at Royalty thought themselvea 
oiititled to complain timt tho Duke produced for their inspection 
was iu plain dro:<8 and not in uniform, nud that ho was nut so tall 
as they had cxnocled from echoing his photograph ; nor did tha 
toilet of tho Princess escape equally candid conlments which 
wero made almost in her htairing. It may bo doubted whether 
it i.s lilting that tho personal uppeanmeo of tho Royal Family 
should bet'Kpo.sed to discontented eriliosm by being made a matter 
of ('(jimnerciiil speculation. A writer in one of tho papers, looking 
round upon the crowded tiers of tho Albert Hall, and up towarda 
“ tho gn'al sprtMui of the Velurhnn^ was remintlcd of ** the aspect 
of the (bdiHciim when all was rtady for tho show and the lions 
were about to be let loose into the armm.’’ Mr. Cole’s “lions'' 


were such ns might e-afoly be trn.sted among lftdi(‘8; but gross and 
wanton mismanagcmcutconvoTtedapartof t he gallerieH atone period 
of tho evening into a disgraceful nnd (H’en dnugeroii.s benr-garden* 
Tho crowd, loft absolutely without guidance, broke up into 
opposing currents; some wanted to go forward.^, otbors to go back; 
while one set of people wore tryinjp to get downstairs, another 
Bet wero pushing up. After a time it was impossible to move in 
any dir(M!tion, nnd tne pressure of the crowd, continually increasing, 
became intoleinbio. The people behind, irritated by tho supposi- 
tion that those in front wero bJoqking the way in order to looa at 
tempting works of art, or, ns one rumour had it, to drink tea, 
grew impatient and aggressive. Somo of the season-tickets seem 
to have got into strange bonds, and rough words |nd rowdy 
elbowing were added to tho ameuities of tho scene. If a con- 
stable, in a moniont of inspiration, bad not unlocked a side-door 
and relieved tho congestion of tho crowd at its Worst point, serioua 
consequences would certainly have onsued. As it was, many 
ladies siitVered severely ; bracelets were torn*froiu their arms in 
the crubh, their dresses wero rent, and probably some them 
have hardly yet rt^covered from the cruel usage to which they 
W4»re physically os well as morally subjected, through the wanton 
and inexomsabie neglect of the simplest precautions against over^ 
crowding. 

Mr. Uolo, when examined the other day in regard to tho 
embexslement of somo nine thousand pounds from the South 
Keiisingion ftiTids, observed oracularly that perfection is one 
thing, and what is practicable in this w^orld is another things 
Even Mr. Cole, we imagine, will hardly venture to say that tho 
arrangements on Saturday night were either perfection, or ^o 
beet practicable in this world. Tho guests who wero invit^ to 
what was supposed to be a private view found themselves 
swamped by toe promiscuous public who had been tempted 
by the promise of a show of “ personages " to bay aeascai- 
tickets, or who bad in one way or another (for very odd* 
looking |>ooj)le bad got admission, and country mayors were not 
unnaturally nervous about their cnains when diey looked at some 
of their neighbours), contrived to beg or borrow invitatum cards* 
We do not kuow whether tho Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which is investigating the defalcations at South Kensiiig- 
tim has authority to push its inquiries beyond the ease, of 
Mr. Eimkins. But some further explanations are clearly required* 
Mr. Cole ridicules the idea of bis being xesponsiblo for thO’ 
accounts of the department. He ar^es uiat he is only.iicmii<* 
naily acoountan^ and that, though he signs the aceoonts as ta 
giutfsntee of their aecui^, it is ahtuid to expect him to Imbir 
anything about them. We are assuied that it is phjidcaUy 
possible for htai to attend to such trifles when h§ him iO mmlif 
other things to do; and he added fhat^^lt wqirin pusslo fi dmH 
juror" to say exactly what his duriea wm uiidar Adk hf 
IVliament Mr. Cole is net move pusded In ttim 

other peopis* Be Is Mpioisdto he the mAiham|mw. 
neratodliead of n Qosswmiimi ft^psirtiiepiri; Issi |liqq}mthil| 
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mKImM be caaeot find Une to ettead to bu olficiel 

^tiB%he W ftbHBdiiat kioure to ovgaem<etid oupovuiUod viuriima 
•Blet|nitMio wltkli tnuie upcei e euppueMKl conuaxiim witii tba 
OofMOMOt, bet wLiob eie iu MfJitjr aimply apooukitiono uf tbe 
eane cbtti ob the Opem cm the Oryfftel Peltioe. The Albert 
Hell is tMutbioi: more then a joiat-aUidr beU, imd the 

proile go to the eroj^ieton. The Int^erirnii^iaiil ExbibiUuos 
sue imoticeUy oemad on hir the boeelil of the »Ukif which 
tteiuigee them. It bee been miggeeted by the iu fee our 

ni Ime lUMiual Exhilitione that they ere at ktwt not such 
a AuiMiiae ea a Great Exhibition ujuwltiiJg nx^ieiy at uncai>- 
taie intervals It is true that countiy cousins csiiiiot uo^e aiKuut 
•of titUsadui^ amiiud shows, and rcahkuU in the luutropoli n a re thus 
eelieved it^ one of tho inHictions which Occat Kihihitiuua ur%) 
Jipt le briug upon them. Tliisyear, as lest yeei*, the Inicruatioiial 
Kihibitien is simply a sbopkeepore* binaei‘, tho ^r«wM luori^ntilo 
ASpeote of which are veiled uiulor a thin preicuce i»t' art. There 
is BO great harm in this^ perhaps; tho Exhibition is u ploaHsnt 
lounge ; and if it pays, lliat is a proof that people hhe tt> go there. 
Eut it is surely time that n Imo should ik*. dinwn Ix'iwoeii tho 
oeUbUshments at Svmth Kensiugiou with which the Stut*) really 
ideutilied, and the private coiniuercial undeitiikingM Ity winch tlioy 
me sitfrounded ; and that Uovemment odicials ahnuld bo kept to 
thoir proper work. For the pie.sent there f^oeina to be a difficulty 
io devising an cnteitaiinneut that will till the Albert liidL An 
ex()oriuieiit is now being made with twnpeimy concerts, and one of 
theseda^'s we sliall perhaps iind Clodoclm ua tho biU.'<. JUit when 
everything eliw has been tried, Colo C.li. hasalwmaone great card 
in reMorve. When bo has played out lluyiilty, ho can nh\y him- 
«elf. Bomum was very MicctWul in his lectures on lliimbug; 
and several mediums who liavo exhausted the Spirit busines.-* 
have found it more prolital)h< to expound the hecici jirocessc's of 
tho art. (^olo C.E. on Human Nutuie in its Sooth ivcmiiigt<m 
mpects could hardly fail to be an irresistible attract ion. 


THK BAITLE OF WAKEFIELD. 

spoke lately of the English civil wiirn of tin* lifteenth 

Vv century (IS controateil with tlie earlier and Inter striiggleH 
•of the thirleeiitli and of the H*venteenth. We wish now to give 
some ttccouiU of one of the jiarticuhir battles which took place 
bet\V(M*n the siipp<iileiH of the riNfll lb>'*os, a battle both icimiik- 
ftble iu itself, and specially \vortliv of exniiiiiuition a** haxing be«-n 
made the st|i>jiH.'t of He\enil popular misconeeptiouM. It will be 
borne in mind that in the Eaiiiaiiient of A'tober l.|6o a eoinpio- 
niise wtw agreed on between the claims of Henry tlie Sixth ns tho 
actual po.wssor of the Crown, and (he elaiina of L'ichanl, Ibilce 
of Yora, by \irtue of an alleged lurodilury right. IKury wiia to 
keep the crown for life, and Uiehard wa^ to aueeeed at Iiih death, 
mid iu the mciinwbilc to be Iteg-ent or f’rntector of the kitigdofn. 
The effet^t of this award was to cut off the auccessi<ni <*f E/lward, 
thii son of the reigning King, and Co put the Duke in his plaeo u.*^ 
beir-appareut. Hueli an aunrd was not likely to be acet*piaf>le to 
<Q.uoen Mnigaret, the mother of the Prince who wiw fhtia .-hut out, 
and it is e^p»*dully noti« ed that .‘'eteral of the (‘hi-'f noble-i of her 
party, tbeiiukes of Kxeter and S(»niei>et, tlm KmU ot Northuni- 
terluud aud Devon, and inanv <>f the lords of the North, were not 
pneoeut at the Parliament, 'the (^uecii and her party therefire 
treated the awaid aa n nullity, and thus the sollltim pt winch wuh 
jneant to bring nuitturs to u {araccfal ugreeimuit led only to a con- 
tinuance of the Aviir. Tin nne battle fought in this stage of it 
WAS that of Wakelield, in which Duke Diehard lo*‘t his life, ami in 
this hia Inst tight be was ni least formally in the nght. He went 
forth OB the recognized Protector and beir-apparei*! uf the realm 
to put down a rising which had fur its object the distnrlmuce of a 
ParliAinontary award. In this esu^e, on tho 30 lh of Ih^cumlar, 
1460, DukeKichard died in tho iiglit waged in the hcldsi between 
the town of Wahedeld and the Castle of Sandal. 

In the narrative of this buttle a** coinmonly given, two tragical 
incidents capodally stand out; Queen Margaixit is made to lie 
jAneseul in pefson ; the Duke is taken prisoner and beheaded, with 
^vmy circtiuisUuiL^ of cruol mockeiy, and* his head is prt^sentMd to 
rile Queen. One of the Duke s sons, Edmund, Earl of Kutlnnd, 
idiMcribed in the common sbtry aii a bor of tender years, im said to 
hitv© been kiUed by ^rd Clinoi-d with liis own iiiuid, under cir- 
cumstances of especial barbarity. In both of these sturics there 
is reason to believe that there is a great deid of exaggeration, and 
it will bo well to test tho evidence on which they r<uv(;rully rest. 
But before this is done, it will be better, for the clearer under- 
Monditig of tho story, to givo sooie descripiion of the site wbeio 
the batlio took place. 

The scene of the battle, tho scene in any version of the death 
of the Duke, lies- in tho low ^uni between the town of Woke- 
Md and the Castle of SaudiU, wliich foniiod tho Duke's head- 
auartcjcs. The tom itself stands On a flight ©tninemx; above the 
iefi bank of the winding stream of the Colder, tho river which 
ncelves the more famous sUeaul <if the Aire, the stream by whose 
, baaks the ConQuetor tarried so Umg on his great march io win 
Nutii^Koilhttiiibsrlaod. Tfia river flows riurcmgh low and marshy 

^ad on either sUbi rising on each side into ifiegidar heights of 
V Lmat cievatioD. One of the most fttcturescMo of ancient 



a facftU^ of the geiBywUdilias fhanini offM fli 


the original in calling up iba general aspect of the place. iWs 
the giaveful chapel projecting over the nrer ftom the eiitem we ot 
the bridge, a chapel which has been rostnied almost to rsbwdmg 
IU modem times, but which still reprodocos tho baatlUM W(Mwi9an- 
iriisp of the fourteenth century. (Compare tho ebup^d over the Gaidar 
at Wakeheld with tho boast-vd dispel by the Aviio at and we 
shall HCo how little need Englishmen — leant of oil Vorkahireiaen— ** 
have to crowd their strecU with btuldings which foreako thn foims 
of Eugloud for the f<3rinA of Italy. This right goodly diapel of 
our l..ailv/' as l..eland calli. it, on ** the fair hridiro of stone of 
idue nrclies uuder the xvhich ivnuith the river of ('aider, " a^ss a 
fouiidution of tho tONviuim«'u of Wfvkelleld, but the l>uk(»A of York 
having obtained (im luortiiiain lor them, were formally held to 
be the fouudera. Out of this connexion with thu House of 
Y'oi’k has probably gi'owii the mytbioal belief that this chapel, 
wbui^e iirchiioclurt* hliowt. it be a hundivd okb'i* tluui 

the battle, \viv« founded for the good of tho houH of tboae 
who died in iL ^^luuding on tho bridgo nml looking nosb* 
wani, \voi*t\vnnl, and ^outll\vttrd, ns fur a.< the ••^moko of Wako- 
liuld cbimti«^\& will \vi ua look in any dim lion, A<‘vcral i<^>ecial 
points imiy be m ado out siiioiig the low and vvtMKh'd hills which 
ri.se on citlo r ride. To the cast, cIom' nhoxc tin* right bank of the 
river, rifles the bill crowned by tho pictni'o»ujue Eli/.Ab(.)ihan 
mansion of ihe Ib.'uth, vvliu h, as far as we know,(locM noltawnect 
it.icif with any of tho events of the battle. Hut to tho west., on 
the leit bank of the river, lies tliu high groniul of 'i'hornus and 
Lupselt, and theie i.-* one i-))ccial (Kjint, vvhieli i.i said to have 
played It pait in tlie battle, laul which at all e\en(s i*« remarkable 
on Its own neeoiint. This is (ho Miiall ncaked lull, just uutsido 
the park of 'j homes, imnu'diutely oveiiooKing the town tn the 
we.sl, which beaiw the name, varied by endless b>ciii spell- 
iiigH, of I.. I We or r.iOwe Hill. 'FliO bu-mer jmri of the 
iiiimu is of ctiiirsi* the 8ame as that whieli is loinid in ibu 
iniiiieM of ii.anv height.', in Northern Hiitain, Iho t tld'Engliah 
Jllaw, the Holhie the word used by Idlilns for 

the holy tomb, and whuh live.', in a nniAt coinipted shiipo 
in the t'mkamsh-y, the Cu'tvhilnwxhla'W^ of IhiK-iiiru topo- 
graphy. A JiiiiiaJ mound, seemingly, like so muny oiIjhi-h, a 
nutnnd luoniid laioed Mid improved by art, and smiounded by a 
deep ditch, t rowiis u .‘•eiuw ol slighter lortiliiiiLhins on the riopo of 
the hill. Tho name, )umly descriptive, and iml connected with 
imv Teutonic may sug’^i'.'il. t!mt it was a woik of the 

con<(ueifd WtL'^li, wliit h the J'jigii^h coiKpu'Toi.s of t!m llngantiuii 
land Joimd in much the same stale aa iL is. now - a Inll-foit which 
iiiight have giuwn into a (Msl)e or into a ( ily, hut wlitcli the 
cupiiciMil liumaii aliniis inis li ft untouthed among the sitirouiid- 
ing dwellnn* • ol man. 7‘iie vei v mc.'uiiiig o{ ii.^ mime iias been 
fing.ilieii: tiu* Wold Jiiit u' 1 1 ii>. d to carry any me;miiig with 
It to modi rn earn, and, as so oUcti imppens, anoilwr vvoixl of 
i)j«i bume mcaniJv wa.s added as an evplaiialiiry iliscripiioti of 
(lie Wold w iiicii had iia'i-ed into an nmnteliigihle projici ininio. 
This Lowe or Lawe liili, aiieady no di'^tmgnishcd in the sixteaiitli 
ceiilurv, has he» ii tlionghl, we Itiiow mU exactly on w ioit iiui Imrity, 
to have hi en the head(pj:o‘te|s ot ih*’ I>.iru astrlail Si'll . if is m<U'«» 
certain that tiu* ohji < t iisi ]l connect'' it»( Jf most t'onptm|.d> with tho 
sjMiton tiii* olio r *Mde ol’ tile liver winch mjdonhU*dl> was llu'hcad- 
(juaiters of till* ^ .»]K/ trt. d'his i.H the Ca-lie of S,.nd.d, 1 mm:: nearly 
uuc houlli ol the town. A loi al 1« gend pr«'i*uM\ed by ledHini, oiiO 
of u ci.iss which lain- ii)» cveii where, «lu^nu:lly eoniieeta the 
liistoiy of tile two inJIs. 'Mio iastle, which was bniit at iSoudoI; 
wmiTo have bcin built on La we Hill : — 

A ciearOT c»t n link' w.ltiuu uAN .jlavlfld apjM.ritli an inile id Erth riiiit4i up, 
wla I <*11111 h.*y Oiul t iH III i.t Ir u Wiiniio U to i<ai|ii, .iiiil n* lc(**>t ns he 
Imddid Muleiiif’ el Wnel.' dc i.e id tUi’ Weak. 'Mii# is InhU*. i*>Mni wiy 
fliut ii wa> luiliiiiig bui a Wind Milk: 11 ilk*. 'Hu* chict; i. now ciiullul 
lAlhlllc. 

And there would wem tube tlms much of Inith in the legend, 
llial a jii'oc e,-s acliiHlly did take place al ISiunlid wliicli did not, 
thoiigh il inighl td most havi^ been lookecl for, lake ptiu'c at Liiwn 
Hill. A piiniamd foitn ss K'C'imi to have been talo n ndMinlngw of 
ill the building of iJie mwlia val castle. In the pro'-nt hl.iU* of 
the place piiimcvid and inedni;\al works are li^pt ^'^,Iv ‘.onf -emded, 
or rather, its so ollcn happen*, the curlier vvorus lone ».nrvi\ed the 
Ittler, The works ol the cirsile crown the l^iglicrt p.uot ol n long 
sloping lull, Iviiig hclwijs'ij the river and Ijm vm.^.* ol Sandal, 
whoho cross church cmi hardly fail to drtiw at loii.in hy its 
central tower and chnir of unusual hiigih, 'J'ie* < n :•• it-eif, a 
Work of the Karl Warren of the davs of J^iw ird tno S.iimd, 
has sunk, save in ono place, w'huto mouic .-imm.'! purl mas ot 
Wfdl firo left, into a confu«K*il heap of inowmls and i > '.vdich it 
would need the eyo of 3Ir. O. T. L'lnrk to covm oie e m<we with 
tbo buikliugs which they onc«; upheld and defended. A notion of 
the general cflect may be got from a rude drawing of lln- Idiza- 
bethan age^ which waa published by the .Society "I Anti'piariei. 
The CAStlu Itself wua slighted in 1648, and the ^jn <io r pait ol tlm 
stouea seems 10 Imve been carefully crutied away. i>nt ilm ruin 
uf the mcdui'ival works brings out only moie ^tr>iM;/ly tho great 
IBOniMl with iu ditch, of the same Upe a* iIn iMe^w the J.itwe 
riil4 but^ uf considerably greater befght and d'jrth. /t> value 
la B Qiiiitarv post must Cave been great in d<tvs tim 

country could reallv be seen, whereas now thi; ulnding smoke 
wblob turns Uui white fleeces of the sheep into hho k msW it 
hmd to do luuiM than gness at its leutunrN. On tin- Imigbt 
it w«a tbai Duka Hiobiud took up ht# quarteis 00 the ii^t of 
HiPiaBihcr, 146a Tko loids of rim Quota's party who hm rej 
JcdM the awmd bod gathered together their iurccs at i ork, ana 
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the Duke bad marched northwarda to biodmr their deeignc. Ho 
bad come accompanied, among otheie, by hia eon, Edmoira Earl of 
Kutland, and by liicbard Earl of Saliebur^iand Warwick, the father 
of the renowned King-maker. On their march they lost aome 
men in an encounter with Somenet’a forces at Worksop, but 
reached Sandal, as baa already been said, at the head of 6,t)oo 
men. The Lancaatrian forces were at Pontefract, and on the 29th 
of December the battle took place. 

The received account of the battle comes from the chronicler 
Hall, of the time of Henry the Eighth. His veraion may be com- 
pared with aeveral earlier authoritiea. There ia one which, accord- 
ing to some theories of history, ought to be the most trustworthy 
of all — namely, the preamble to the Act of Parliament which 
declares the throe Lancastrian Ki^ to have been usurpers, and 
Duke llichard to have been the King de jure. Wediave also the 
Chronicles of William of Worcester, of John Whothamstede, 
Abbot of St. Albans, and that of an anonymous monk of Crow- 
land^ commonly known as the Gontinuato Crowlandensis.” 
Their dilForent accounts do not exactly agree with each other, but 
any one of them would bo enough to convict Hall’s version of a 
good deal of misTepresentaiion. First of oil, was the Queen there P 
According to the version given by Hall and Fabyan, she would 
seem to have been in actual command, and the rash determination 
of Duke Hicbard to give battle is thrown by Hall into the form of 
a magnanimous speech, in which he refuses to keep himself shut up 
for dread of a scolding woman, whoso weapon is only her tongue 
and bernails.” Duttbomore trustworthy Crowloudwritersaysof the 
Queen, in partibus boroalihus morabatur.’^ Hut just at this point 
there seems to be something lost in hia narrative, and he gives 
us no actual account of the battle. But if we follow William 
of Worcester, who H<‘oms to bo by far the best authority, 
Margaret was certainly not now in Yorkshire, although she was 
in a part of the world which might still more truly come under 
the tend of “ partes borenles.” According to this chronicler 
Margaret hod fled into Hcotland in July, as soon as the 
Parliament had been Humntoiied for October Fit dicta Kogiua 
Margnrota, cum principe Edwardo iilio suo, do Wallia per 
mare fugit in tScolium’'), and she did not come from Scotland 
to York till after the buttle whs over dicto hello tinito, 
liogina Mnrgareta venitdo Scotia Eboraco”). The Act of Parlia- 
ment makes no mention of Margaret at all, and Abbot Whethnm- 
stede, though he attributes the action of the Northern lords to her 
agency ad instnntiam Dominm Mnrgareta) ilogiuro has not a 
word to imply that she was there in person. Wo can therefore have 
no doubt whatever in rejecting this part of Hall’s story, and in 
•otting down tho alleged immediate share of the Queen in the 
death of Duke Hicbard as one of the exaggerations which were sure 
to gather round such a story. 

On the 29th or jolh of liecomhor tho battle took place. Setting 
aside tho later version of Hall, we have two distinct accounts \ that 
of William of Worcester, wnich is very sober and circumstan- 
tial, and that of Abbot \\MiethamBtede, which is far more loose 
and bigh-ilown, and seems to bo quite romantic in some of its 
details. The Abbot also shows a less accurate knowledge of tho 
ground than William of Worcester, for ho gives no names to tho 
places occupied by tho two parties, and he says that tho Duke’s 
forces chose a place and encamped near the town (** elogorunt ibi 
mxta villain sibi enmpuni siatiouis erigentes tentoria ”), while the 
Lancaatrhuis were encamped not far off castrum metati non 
uiultum distantor a enstris hiub”). This is certainly not an accurate 
descriptiun of SSaudal and Pontefract. Wo have also the Act of 
Parliament, but any one who wroto history wholly from the 
Statute-hook would never find out that there was any battle at 
all. In tbo words of the Act tho Duke was ** falsely, truiterously, 
horribly, cruellj, and tyranny ously murdered/* all which, when trans- 
lated into everyduy language, simply means that he was killed in 
what, whatever we thiuk of tho justice of thn war on either side, 
was at any rate a fair fight. According I0 Whethamsicde a 
day was agreed upon for a battle (‘* dies inter partes nppuctuatus 
super tempore pra^liationis) *’ ; but the Lancastrians treacherously 
set upon the Yorkists with superior numbers before tho npi)ointed 
day, when they wore out foraging. This is a sort of story which 
turns up in a gi'eat moiiy times and places, and the forcing party 
seems to be the ohly element of triitli in it. It is of co'urse out m 
this story that the tale grow about tho challenge sent by the 
Queen and her party to the Duke, and the Duke's answer about 
her tongue and nails. But from William of Worcester it is plain 
that the battle was brought on by accident, owinjr to an attack 
made by the l^ancastrians on the Duke’s foraging parties geutibus 
duds Ebormn yagantibus per patriam pro viciiiulibus ouierendis, 
faetom eet execrabile helium *'). At nil events the Duke was 
tempted down from the lieight of Sandal, and it is just at the foot 
of tne sloping hill that tradition pincers the place of his death. 
One hu^ and aged willow-tree and the stump of anotbor, the re- 
mains Of throe which once stood there, is said to mark the exact spot. 
It ia plain that the battle must have raged over all the low ground 
between the castle and the town. One neniusula formed by a 
bdd bemd of ^0 river bears the name of iVmir//#, a name which 
we do not profess to explain ; but we need not say that local 
imagidhtion nos seized on it, and sees In it a Latin memoiy of the 
Now cornea the ouestion aa to the manner of the Duke's { 
death. We may set aside all versions of the story which lepie- I 
•mit Margmt as an actor or a spectator, but Whethamstede dia- i 
iin^j aatl that he was taken alive, crowned and saluted in I 
’ mpdkery^ and then beheaded. Bat the Abbot almost pronoonces 
dohddmnatfoB of hb own ato^ when he brings in the dang^ 
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out oompeiison:— ^Non aliter onam (f) ooiim Donlne 
iaenrvavenut genua sua eoram tpso'’; m tike story seems ssi 
aside by the dlstmet werde of tiie Aet of ParUament that tba 
Duke and his companion^ ‘'after tii^ wefe dede^*' were " heded 
with abhomynable craelte and horrible desmte^ ^ 

humanite ana nature of nobles." It is plain from william oC 
Woreester that the Duke was killed in aetusl fl|&tinf , as was 
Thomas Neville, son of the Earl of SaliabiOT, ana a number of 
men of all ranks amounting to 2,000. Hie Earl of Saliaboir wee 
taken prisoner the next night, not, as Hall says, wounded and 
taken priooner in the conflict In the flight the Earl of Rutland 
was stopped and killed on the bridge by Lord Clifford. Thia ie jd* 
really aU that we know for certain. Earl Edmund, bom, ee 
William of Worcester carefully tells at the proper pdnt of hie 
annals, at Rouen on Monday, May 17th,' 1442, at seven o'clock in 
the evening, was certainly not, as Hall makes him, a boy of twelve 
in December 1 460 ; so that we may suspect that the pathetic tale 
in Hall, which has grown into a pathetic scene in Shurroeare, hse 
a large mythical element in it. The plain stoiy in WiUiam of 
Worcester runs thus ; — 

In crastino apod Pouotfrett baatardua Ezonis occidit Return oomitem 
Sarum, ubi per concilium dominorum decoUaverunt corpora nortus duds 
Kljorum et comltia Sarum et Kuttland. . . . posucrontqii6ca]dUeonim 
aupet diveraaa partes EboracL Capud quoqoeducis Eboraci in d t speem 
corunaverunt carta. 

Loland seems to confound the death of the father and the 
son : — 

Yn the flite of the Duke of Torkc*a Parte, other the Duke hymself, or his 
sun therle of Hu thcland, was aluyne a little above the Barres beyond tbs 
Bridge going up into the Toiino of Wakefekl that atandith fbJ lairay sjm 
a clyviog ground. At thia place ia aet up a Croaao in rei memoriam. Tbs 
commune saying ia tlicro tnat tbo Erie wold have taken tber a poom 
Woman’s house for aocour, and she for fore ahet tho Dpre and strait the Erie 
was killid. 

The story of this battle is worth examining, as showing at how 
lato a time in our history a legendary element is still to be found, 
and as showing also, in the case of Anbot Whethamstedo’s vernon^ 
huw S(X)n after tho event that legendary element arose. And it is 
perhaps something to clear the character of Queen Margaret from 
any direct share in the brutalities done to the Duke dead or alive^ 
though, as wo do not read that she ordered his head to be taken 
down from tho gate, she may still be looked on as in some sort an 
accomplice after the fact. 


LORD CLAREJ^E PAGET AND THE ADMIRALTY. 

S OME years ago, if we remember rightly, when Lord Olarenos 
Pagot made nis second appearance in tho House of Commona— 
his party was then in Opposirion, and be himself sat in sturdy 
independence below the gangway— he discovered that severe 
millions were missing in the Admimty accounts. The money had 
been voted, but ho was unable to make out where it bad gone to. 
When Lord Clarence soon afterwards became Secretfuy to Urn 
Admiralty, it was understood that it would bo his special mission 
to trace the missing millions. We are not aware, however, that 
during tho whole time he was at the Admiralty be ever threw 
any light on tho subject, nor was his administrative career re* 
marki^lo for restless reforms or too eager economies. Lord 
Clarence has now returned from the command of the Mediterranean 
squadron, and it has been stated that he proposes to seek a seat in 
I’lirliament. In the meanwhile be has lost no time in reporting 
himself in a highly characteristic manner to the present Boara. 
lie has written to the Times to eay that the recent accidents to 
ironclads are due to the false economy of the Admiralty, which 
has issued orders to the officers of the navy to keep down 
the consumption of coal, and the oonsequenoe la that offioeia 
prefer to lose their ships rather than incur the censure of "my 
l^rds.*' If the CapUnn had had her engines in use ahe would 
have been luffed to tho wind and saved. The reason why tbn 
Agincourt drifted crab-like on to the Pearl Rook was bettum 
she had not 'headway to stem the current The D^smos- 
also drove from her anchors from want of steam-power. 

Lord Clyde came to grief from a similar reason. 0 » 

Paget’s argument is in substance this — that ironclads have 
lost from want of steam-power ; that steam-power has not 
used because the Admiralty discouraged it; and that the lorn of 
the ships must therefore be laid at the door of the Admiral^r 
Tho officers of the navy, we are assured, " are a highly sensitiva 
body of men, and, once impressed with the feeling that the con* 
sumption of coal is displeasing to the Admiralty, will run all 
sorto of risks " rather than expose themselves to official rebuhi.. 
It is obvious that a number of questions of a veiy serious cha- 
racter are thus opened up. Were the irondads which have latelly 
been lost or damaged sacrifioed because suffident steam- 
power was not employed F If so, was tins false eooncuM 
of steam-power owing to the orders issued by 
miraltyF And, further, if the regulations produced tide eflbet^ 
are the officers of the navy entitled knowingly and^delilNK, ^ 
rately to sacrifice their ships rather than run the risk of ofikUi 
censure P " Mai^ officers of the highest merit and / 

Lord Clarence say^ "are wrecked m prospecti and iep«titicm%^ 
If they chose to wradc their jprospseto ana repiitoticiB% of 

thatis their own husinesi^ ana tlm must toke the 

But were they entitled to wreck Her hfrdesty'edifpiCi ^ 
of keeping on good tenu witk the Adnw^f 
msto tap^thnititoyweie; tattke 
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Appeared in the Ttmet !o aneirer to his own will perhape tend to 
reaaeure the public on thia point We will take these different 
qtiesliont in ^eir order. 

As to the cause of the disasters which have recently overtaken our 
ironclads, we should say that the loss of the Captam may fairly be 
attributed to the fact that steam was not used wbeu it ouglit to have 
been. And in this opinion we are confirmed by Hear- Admiral/’ 
who has written a letter aaserting that ** every sailor knows that the 
was lost by carrying too much sail in endeavouring to 
^rove that she could keep her station in the line under sail alone.” 
No other ship in the squadron attempted to do the same, and no 
other ship was lost It is true that the Admiral in command 
signalled, not exactly as Mr. Goachen puts it, that the ships 
should get up steam, but that they might do so if it wa^ thought 
necessary, it is understood, however, that Captain nurgoyno mid 
unfortunately conceived the idea tliat hU credit depemleu on dis- 
pensing as 1 as possible with steam, and economizing coal to 
the utmost It appears that the accident to tlio ptjmve was 
owing to a misunderstanding between the captain and tho 
engineer as to the time that would be necessary to get up Htcam 
in all the boilers; the order to let slip tho cable was given before 
tho boilers had been connected. As to tho cases of the Ai/m- 
court and Lord Clyde thoro may bo room for controversy. Mr. 
Goscheii has stated quite cornnaly that steam was up at 
the time when tho ships came to grief ; but it is douhlful 
whether, as Lord C. Paget argues, tuuy might not have bocu 
saved if steam had been sooner resorted to. The next qucKtion is 
whether, assuming that an undue economy in the u<o of steam had 
anything to do with these disasters, tliis error can bo ftiirly attri- 
buted to tho rules laid down by the Admiralty. The rules which 
were in force down to tho 2^th of April lost were to the <‘iri*ct 
that ollicers were to reduco the e.\p(»nditure of coal on board their 
ships “ to tho lowest point consistent with the sufety of their 
vessels, and tho due pertornianco of the service on which they may 
bo employed.” It was pointed out to olli<*er.s that steam-power had 
been ined when there was really no fiecossily for it, as, for e.v- 
amplo, leaving and entering harbours on'ering no dilliculty to 
vessels under sail.’'' All this appears to be reasonable emuigh, and 
tho Secretary of tho Admiralty at the time when these rules were 
drawn up may iK^rhaps have been insliticd in thinking that they 
Wore not so strong as they should be. The date of these instruc- 
tions is August 3i l86c; and Mr. Gos<dieu obtained a por.*-onul 
triumph over Lord 0 . Paget when he announced that they woio 
signed by his lordship, who was, in fae.t, tho Secretary who did 
not think tho instructions suiliciently Htriiigent. The rules as 
to the use of steam-power were levi&ed last vvrek, and of ctmrso 
we can say nothing about tbo new rules until we see them. 
It is certainly not de^iialde that naval ollioers should discard 
sails and rely entirely upon steam-power in navigating their 
ships; and it* cannot bo denied that thero has been a tendency 
to do so which required to be elieeked. One of flio old objoc- 
liona to steamships, which is still r«*pi(»duced in Adniiinl Ibniss 
lettiTs, was that steam would be talal to the art of seMiiiau.sliip. 
As sliip.s becnine kettles, in Admiral Uou^’h luiigiiagt', sailois \v<ml(l 
sink into engineeii«. It i.*) obvious (hat if seaiii.aiu-hip nieaie*, 
as wo suppose it doe**, the art of managing ships at sea, tiie Kind ot 
iiMii igrment inu^t depend very much upon tlio charat ter *)f tho 
fillips; and that tin* scainanshij) which i.s suitable to fulbri,j;;«‘d 
ve‘'Sel.s is necessarily unsuitable to <»ur iiiodiTii imiifla.ls. 'i’he 
truth would seein to he liiat the art of beamanship i*i being revo- 
Intiniii/.ed by tho chrmges vvbich are taking placu in tlie constiuc- 
tiori of ships, and tnat fur the preMuit there i.s some daiig«'r 
of offictTS falling between two stools — saibs and fiteaiii. It 
is impossible to lay down any absolute rule ns to tlie use of 
steam, but it is quite right that the Admiralty sbonld reiiiind 
otlicers in coniumnd of bhip.s that suil.s are not yet o)>M)lete, and 
that on certain occamoos it is possible to navigate a ship wilhont 
steam. Tho iustructious of l80; arc fiiitriciently giuirded on this 
point; imd it cannot bo fieriou-ify argued that, even if they were 
more stringent than they are, otlicers would be jnstitied in delibo- 
rntely wrecking their ships rather than lay thcMjiselvcs open to 
otiieial ceiisnro. 

l»Td C. Paget’s answer to Mr. Goseben is that tho orders enn- 
tiouing officers against tho unneceHsary use of fuel were i.H.Hucd at 
a time when we bud but few ironclads, and when sanguine ex- 
pectations were entertained os to their capacity os cruisers. \Vu 
have utivv a strong fleet of ironclads, and experieuco has provtd 
that their sailing qu.Alities were overrated. Tiiere is something in 
this, no doubt; but Lord Clarence has missed, we think, the weak- 
est point in his adversary’s cose. Rules may be gunided and 
moderate in themselves, but it is certain that they will 
always be construed by the light of the official declarations and 
professed policy of the Government of the day. Tho Board who 
issued the order against nsing steam when sails were available 
^cre not identified in the minds of the service or of the public 
^^tb a policy of rigid ecmiomy. It was understood that they 
desired that coale should not be wasted, and that eeamanebip 
ebould be cultivated; but nobody suuposM that the question of 
the amount of coals consumed in working a ship was lemirded as 
of paramount importance. Economy, however, has wen the 
great eiy of the mesent Oovenunent Mr. Uladstone stumped 
&e countiy with it when in Opposiiion. He and his obUeaffUsa 
have been eontinuallT bragging in tbs Hooso of Commoiia about 
their " harm efforts ” to cut down the Estimates. Adininktiative 
eeonUp^ has been held out as the great object and duty of Qovsm-* 


ment. It is not surprising that, when to much emphads is laid 
on this one pointy and when everything else is regarded as of 
minor consequence, if of any consequenoe at all, ue minds of 
officers in tne public service should i>e very much directed 
towards economy, that they should have it constantly be- 
fore them that their business is above everything to keep 
down expenses, and that for the sake of standing broil with ** iny 
L4 :^s.*' and making the most of their chances of promotion, they 
should set tliomselvt'S to consider, not bo much what is best ti> 
be done, but how to combine tho certainty of choiipness with a 
probability of safety. If thero is any risk to he run, it tnunt 
not be, they feel, on tho side of a heavy expenditure. It is mon- 
strous to suppose, as Lord 0 . Paget would seem to suggest, 
that officeit) would consciously and deliberately' sacrifice their 
ships rather than bo rebuked by the Adiuiraltv. Of course lliey 
imagine that they can keep their ship'4 safe ; on\v they arc tempted 
! to cut things rather loo fine for tho sake of making a good tlguro 
I in n*gurd to expenses in tho eyes of the Board. ISir J. Pakingtou 
, and other members of thu 1 louse of (.’umnions were personally 
insulted by Mr. Baxter bociuise they venturinl to suggest that 
po».sjbly it might bo w'ortb while not to spare a few pounds in 
order to lualio sure that tho Mti/<rra was quito safe for a voyage 
to the other end of the world. It iiiny be itnagiiiud what sort of 
reception a iniisUT shipwright or a earpciiter would have mot 
with wdio dared to hint at aiiylhiiig of the Kind. A man in that 
position would no doubt Imve it very much impressed upon his 
mind that, if lie thought it worth while to stop in the service, and 
especially if he eherishtal any hope itf advancement, lie bad better 
set himself to thit^k of all sorls of ways to cut down expenses, aud 
try to cimvnicu himstdf, if po'^Kible, that no repairs were needed. 
]v oni)niy, of course, i.s a very important thing in its way, aud it 
I is higdily tieeesKary that in the public Kervice it shoiihl receive duo 
j CJ»n.Midenilinn ; but there is an obvious cliuigiT in fietliiig up oco- 
' luuiiy befon* and above every thing else, and making it the leading 
principle of Ministerial policy. tSoiiie of the fruits of this bluudor 
we have now to deplore. 


Tllli: TWO TUOBSANn. 

W HEN XaiithuB run Almoner to a In'ud and bent Laburnum 
by a neck in the Newmarket Biennial, one of two conclu- 
sions was inevitabl(‘. Either XaidJitis must have improved a 
ht«iije — ond his good looks gave a ('(‘I'tain uinount of Jiifttilicntion 
for this idea — or the vvhoh* Bieiiniul furin was decidedly inferior. 
Jbit when, a few days later, AantiiU!*, ni.-ryiiig no more (Imri a 
fair racing weight, was lK'af«‘ii out of sight in the (-ity and Sub- 
urban, it becaim^ dilliiiilt !<» see liow any ol tin* Biennial horses 
could have a ciiunce with Croinorne and (Queen's MeH.iengr>r, both 
of whom NO easily disposed of Xaiitlius last seunon. Besides 
this pair theio was Biiiieo (Miailie, who, bi)(h in IooKh and 
merits, held unquesti<»ii*(l nrecMninence over all llio two-ycar- 
obis of 1871; and only In.-* adtiiitt«'d iidiiinity prevented im- 
partial judges from r*'gur<ling the riionsaiid U4 a fvtregono 

coiicIii‘*ion itii* the niiigiolieent son of Blair Athol. It was, in- 
d<*iHl, in poft^ible tc» iorgi.-t the expeiieruo of I ho lust few years, 
when )ioi.«« s like Paris, l.idclingiuii, aiid Belladrurn, all of whom 
Hiilleo'd lV<»ni a hiiiiilar (lilt ction of the throat, were cunimdliHi to 
Buci uiuh at iho final hill, jn^l wlien victory M:<}mod wiiliin their 
gr.iMp. It ha.s cone', in fact, to h ■ (:< nsiderijd nn axiom that 
no roarer cun win tlm 'I'wo Thouftaiid, fitill less tho Berby ; 
and though n roarer lia.s Ibis week won, and won easily, 
tiio foriiior rnee, the axiom will probably be vorifiod in 
iini**teen years out of twenty. Tbo wurmeNt friends of Prince 
(’barlio, wh(» made 110 attempt to deny tbo fae.t of his infir- 
mity, were yet ho iinpiehsed with hifi oxtiaordinary merits os 
to avor that lie could quite afford to give his opponmits all tho 
advantage they might obtain Ironi bis loaring, aud still bo able to 
win; and cerliiinly t)m event jiihtitied their contidenco. It was 
heavy handicapping, though; like Dundce’fi gallant stnigglu fur 
the. Uerby w'ith three le^s ; and, if thero had been nothing the 
niHtt>;r w'ilh his respimtioii, there is iS) telling how far or how 
en.'^ily he would have won. Tho piophots wiru all wrong in 
another thing also; for they 8aid willi one accord that, though 
Prince Chili lie might come along as far as tho dip, with tho race 
apparently in linnd, tho linal luscent W4iuld him. On the coii- 
Imry, when coming down tho hill into tho Abingdon l>ot(om, ho 
(lid seem to fuller a little ; but directly ho touched tho ascent be 
recuvertHl himself at once, and w'eiit further and furtJior oway 
from Cromornc at every stride. And we venture to expre s an 
opinbm that iu tho Iferbv tbo most critical noint fur him will bo 
tho dcsc'ont u( the hill to Tatlenham Corner, it ih worth remember- 
tug, however, that tbo Dei by is run this year on the now course, 
which is far easier than tho old one, imiHrnuch as the first 
part of tho race will bo over level ground. In tho old course 
there was a severe hill to climb from tbo very start, and 
thia WAS sure to bo fatal to a roarer; Bel ladoiina, for instance, who 
ran a Jood mwmd for tho Two ’Thousand, being hopelessly Uishm 
in Ibe Derby in the first tbroo hundred ^ards. The alteration of 
Iba course is dearly an additional point in Prince Charlie’s favour. 

To coma to the actual proceedings of tho Two Thousand day, 
we maj remark that all the expected starters ran, the following 
fourteen coming to the post >— Almoner, Xanthus. and iMuraum 

lee in Ine Biennial— Prince Charlie and Crenioroe 


—the leading uree i 
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-—the chief ^two-yiMMld wtnneis of lait Teof^be uobeiimi 
Qaeen'e MoiaeDM^ Mid Betfaiud Green, WellbitfloDia, LiuidaMrk^ 
iUgfathoaee, SteteamiiD, Weolodc, end King Lad. Of 

theie only eicbt worn Middled in the bbdcage, but among tbeee 
eight wefe IMnoe Charlie, Xanthni, Laboraum, Almoner, and 
Bethnal Oieea. When tho Biennial r,uttner8 wero aaddled, 
Xantbnewaa nnireniallv eingled out as n remarkably iine-looido^ 
hone, but hare be looked metoly a pigmy the side of hie 
gfp;anttc atabla companion Prince Ubaiiie. Thia latter is not only 
ol great aiae, atonding noarh aeventcea handa high, but also of 
great quality, without any of that coorseneas that ^ often diatin- 

S iiiahcN large horaasiand thatwaa parliculoiiy noticeable in l^inco 
hnrlie’s half-brother Comol. lie was brought out in tbe moat 
perfect condition, and the only exception that could bo taken to bis 
general appearance was the aomowhnt disproportionate ellgblness 
of his forelegs tr> tho great weight of hia body. Almoner was 
but a little pony after Prince Charlie, and looked oa well uaon the 
Jliunninl day. IndecMl it would hare been imnossible to have 
made him fitter than ho was when ho won tho urst groat tbroo- 
year-old race of tho senson. Bethnal Clrcori was wiry and well 
trained, but Laburnum did not take the oyo after such handsome 
and shapely horsoa as Prince (^Jiarlie and Almoner. A better 
tempered hold probably never faced tho starter, who hod no dilli- 
culty in getting them uway at tho very first attempt. AL a rather 
a^w pare Queen's MoAsongor — at a great disad vantage to himself 
-^led tho way across the tiat, and it reads rather like a satire on 
the tho<ity that racehorses can bo judged by a time tost, when 
we discover that the thi-ee leaders in the Biennial, run at a much 
faster puce over tho f>aniu course only n furUiight,ftgo, wore among 
tho hrst beaten in the Two Thousand. In fact, as wc voniured to 
suggost, Quimds Moftsengcr held all tho Biennial hnrsos 8:iie ; niid 
inl’niice Charlie luid ('reniarnc ho met two antagoriisU possessed 
of a greater turn of s[ie<‘d lliaii himself. Whether they are better 
stayers time will ^rove. At thelhishes itwnsevidout that t bore were 
only PriueeChni'liouiKl ('roinornelcn inthoraco; and descending tho 
bill Prince Charli(5 >e».'med ratht r to faltmyind iMr.^avilo’s horse was 
going so well williin himself, and pulling double, that .shouts were 
raised in his bidialf. (tsborne, howe\(‘r, one of the most steudy 
ami judicious of liorsmiieii, never utteiupted to bustle his horse, 
but rather allow*ed ('romoi‘uo to ta!m n niuiiientary leail, which in 
tbe dip might perhaps have luuouuted to about a quarter of a 
length. And, by the way, there can be no doubt that a very big 
horae requires tho moat judicious handling down a hill. Up a 
MU, if he con go up a hill at nil, tho faster ho is .sent along tho 
bettor. ] t woa so oil this occasion wltii I Vince Gharlio and his rider. 
Kept well ill hand till ilto Abingdon bottom was fuiily reached, 
he WAS let out tho moment tho aacont coaiiiionccd. And directly 
ho was lot out, ho was hwol with, and thou^ in another in.vtnnt, a 
neck in advance of, (huinorno. Onco in advaiKH* of him, 
instead of lo^iig giouiid, lie gained it at every stride; and, 
as his stiddoa uru very mucli longer than (V'oiuorne's, tho 
lead lost by Mr, Wavilo’s horse could ne\er be regained, 
and the big roarer " won easily by a neck, with perhaps a 
(neat deal lu hand. Though beaten, Ci'cniuriio was in no wuy 
uisgraced—on tlio coutrary, we are .di.3pobod to think that lie , 
never rau a bettor race in his life, and wo are glad to t<eo tlnit j 
tho recollectiou of unmy severe races run, and of much severe 
punishmeut ivccivod lu«»l yeiu\ has not indisposed him to make an 
effort when called upon this 3 ear. Four hngths off, (queens ^ 
Messenger finished third; but, >nlh a seope of ground, and under | 
more luUautageous circumstances of riuiniiig, Lord Fuluuiu;irs | 
horse will mo.st likely fidlll tho highest expectations that have 
been formed ol him. To bo beaten, however, by four length,? u a 
very cousidorablo defeat; and, at tirst sight, it sceiUH tliut, ou 
public running, there wu.<i no Derby form behind the U<ndtng nnir. 
We CAUDot consent to this verdict in tlie case of Queen’s Mes- 
fiengor, because wo are sure that ho ran under every ditiadvauttgo 
in tlio Two Thousand, having to make hi^ own nnmiug, when 
staying and not speed is ids foile, and not being nblo to make it 
fast enough to shako oil two horses who could rely 011 Ihoir 
treiueodous turn of speed when it was iieeosjiary to com- 
moDCS raring in earuost. . But we would uot uiulerfst^iod as 
speaking one word in dihparagement of Prince (Charlie and 
CvoiBOcno; indeod, if the foniKjr gels safely round Tatlenlnim 
Comer, there is nothing that can cope with bis onornious stride; 
and though he is a roarer, it must be rouieiiihered that his contcr 
is liku another horse's gallop. But repeat that, in r>iir opinion, 
if his chance is jeonard^iKud at all in tlie Dorbr, it will be in tbe 
(teaoeat of tbe lull to tho Corner, It can haixlly lie thought 
worft while to discuss tho Derby chances of the horses that rim 
iUihoTwu Thousand behind tuo leading throe, ns long os tho 
Hadihff three keep sound and well ; and the days of dark out- 
sUsiO^opt in reserve and not brought out before the Derby, are, 
M may vootuxo to say, well nigh over. On public running^ bow- } 
eWi tboro is one horse— Oiudow — ^who, if ho is brought nt and . 
watt to the post, will he eagorly scrutinised on the l)crby day ; ' 
it txm uot be out of place to mention that bo is a stable com- , 
pmoii ox XVince Charlie. Under the moat fsTourable circum- j 
rfsiices, howevei^ it appears that the Derby of 1 Sys can be said 
t0k9h$xiOfmop(ttime, 


REVIEm 

CUlBK*8 kaslt bomak law.« 

M b. CLARK tells at in his Introdadioa that "a crossSia 
from jurists and historians may not nureasouably assail an 
eacroacher ou the debateaUe ground Deiween tho twa provincssii" 
We are iuclLoed to doubt' whether the proTUioes of the jtirist--as , , 
distinguished from tho mere profussional lawye r— a n d the historian^ ' 
are two provinces, Tho historian need not bo qualifhKl to act as 
judge or as counsel in a court of the time and place of which he is 
writing. But, unless he understands the main outlinesof the laws 
of that time and place, tho broad principles on which they ree^ 
and the historicrii origin of its chief enaotmeotB, ho will make but 
strange work of his history. Ou the other band, experience has 
proved that no stranger work can bo made of anything than has 
i}een modo both of law* and hi.story by lawyers who assume that 
tho arbitrary rules of a certain ago must have existed from, all eter- 
nity, and who, when they stoop to look at the docun^U of earlier 
times At all, only try to f ’rco thorn into ngreomont with their own 
precouccived theories. But of course tliero are two, or rather 
many, provinces^ so far as this, that one inquirer may be led by 
hb tastf's to give special altentiou to the legal antiquities of a 
people, while another may feel liimself more strongly drawn to the 
religious, thu military, or any other asuect of them. But, though 
one inquirer may give bimrelf ospcciiuJy to one branch, he cannot 
ntiord wholly to neglect other brnnebos. The historian must, at 
least in a general way, understand the laws of tho nation about 
which be is writing, nud the jurist must, at least in a general 
WAV, imdcisUind the facts of its history. 

Wo will carry out our own doctrine as to special inquirers 
taking special branches, by saying that tho parts of Mr. ClarkV 
book to which wo arc luoU drawn aro tho few chapters just 
nt tho end. Mr. Clark th(*re gets upon Constitutional Law. 
Tho early Bomaii ('oinstiliition i?, as every on© knows, on 
old Huhjcct of contiovcrsy. No two Kcholnrs evor come to 
exactly the same cornel usiona. Tho two latest writers on the 
subject, at least tho two latest we know of, ore Mr. Clark 
himself and IVofe.iiJor fcfwlcy. And Mr. Clark aud IVofessor 
Seeley do not wholly agree abfmt tho Comitia Cc»^i 4 i*iVg<i, Indeed 
wo should bo a littk burprbed if any two scholars did agree on 
fioino of thcpo points, 011 which tho tliought is always suggesting 
itmlf to vs that the wisci^t plan is uot to come to any conclusion 
ntnli. Mr. (dark bimsolf, for in.stance, has gone most carefully 
through the subject which lie Inus taken in band, llo has set to 
work as an independent inquirer; ho has got topetber, we feel 
certain, pretty well all Ibat is to be got together in the shape of 
authoritic.s bearing on Ibo first stage of Boinan Law*, and in form- 
ing hb own inferouceH he does not at all bind himself to follow 
in tho wake of any earlior inquirer, lib book is a small one, 
but it contains a great mass of matter, and it show's how 
many and various are the quarters to which a man must go Ui find 
out all that b to found out about tbe earliest stage of Itoman 
Law. Vet the chief inipre .^ion which Mr. Clark gives us b a 
Irrliiig which strikes us lallicr painfully, a feeling how veiy little 
there is to be found out ufter all. Berhaps wo oro not quite fair 
judges. Thoie who lu;irucil Konian History as Homan History was 
taught thirty years bark are apt to bo puzzled at tho present state of 
things. In those days Niebuhr wa^ the guide, and it must be allowed 
tlmt he was at least a very iasciuuting guide, ospeeblly as ex- 
pounded by his English interpreter Arnold. Niebuhr himself 
needed such an interpreter, but, when be was so internrsted. the 
fetnte of tilings was very pleasant. Tho system at least Lung 
well together. Each part of the theory fitted into evciy other 
purl ; wo had the Batblaction of thinking that we knew all 
about tho n:al state of things in the early days of Home, and that 
wo could have corrected Livy or Cicero on a great many pointa 
in Ibu laws and history of their own coiiimonwealtb. Tbb 
hnpp> state of belief wns perhaps not likely to last long; the 
thing wus too perfect. It was too well jointed and squared, and 
biter ivlhclion brought about the feeling that, after all, we were 
Perhaps no safer in binding ourselves to the divination of 
Niebuhr than if we had bound ourselves to the tradition of 
Livy. The fabric fell with a crash, aud in many minda nothing 
has come to take its place. It soon becamo plain that for a peat 
deal that we had come to believe on the autbori^ of Niebuhr 
there was absolutely no authority at all except that of Niebuhr. 

Wo therefore ceased to believe in Niebuhr as an inialUlilepiida^ 
and this shock to our faith has not predisposed us either to 
choose any now guide in bis place, or to set up ouiaelvea as guides 
cither to ourselves or to otliers. The breakdoiifn of our easly belief 
rather inclines us to the suspicion that there b really nothing to 
be made out about the matter at all. Thb b no doubt a hasfy 
conclusion ; but it b also a hasty conduaiou that Niabidit b to be^ 
thrjwn aside altogether. Though Niebuhr’s lablic,. aa a whob^ 
fabric, will uot stan^ thoogb hb power of diriaation may 
be left in tbe same limbo aa that of hb hwOm muumL yet a . 
gmt deal may atiil be learned from bb metlukU la lus^lmie the 
Oompararive method of study hadnot been broiu^ to 
but Nbbuhr peifeetly undexetood tbat^ ia timeaw]Nie.lhei« b 
no contempeoaxy or other tnistwoithy auflmdl|y^,a^'Oa^ 
with thaanMogoimlnatetiaiia of olhateoiiiillriwJ^ 
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atiiMtu «u«k.aa;4l»,diMt AoAteittof 

WBo ka^fn imdanlMd., NkMir iko 
tteffooglilr uiMi«moQ^ih[»mt of indkvtl oTidMo arUoiiJDoy bo 
raiom or tueb Ular ootioM, iooiolfaiiig ia ihootyloof lho«»* 
oMignod coiocideiiM by which wittan oa .OhmticB cvidcnocc 
a^ito oonfiim the troth of the Setiphuol diangetiTe. Both thcie 
lioec of Jffgmiicot may, like all otli»n,».be ewaljr preaiod toolbar; 
bat it joems to ua that I^Msbohr made a reelly good v» of boBi, 
aad. that aome of the. later li^bta hane rather negleclad them* 
^ Ti^ for instonce, the two or three poaHigea in which. Liry un- 
niialakably dietingoiahee pamtha and fjttdkSj when he aiwal^ for 
inetaoiae, of a thj^ beugoone a pl*be oeoBoastt papvU," Now 
the \alua of euch a paaaage at thb • aneaa > from the faot of 
ito.JnconeMtonoy with other piia>Age8. LiTf , aa a rule, innkee 
no auch'dietiucuoii. That ie to «aj, when no was epeiikiug.to 
own wordiii be did not take any paiai to roct^gniao a divtieciion 
which in bie time waa ibjrgulh^n ; but in euok paaMigoa aa we have 
ia«t quoted he ean only be oopyuig» without fully ^undentanding, 
the words of some decurueut of a time when the distinction 
was reineinberod. To our mind t>uoh an indirect witness 
ne this proves more than any dirooi statement of auv 
wriiUw, so far removed fiem the time spoken of as all 
tboso are to whom wo have to trust in those maltera 
So again, some traditions of the earliest timeS) though abso* 
Itttcly void of exteinal ovidouce, carry with tbom a certain inter- 
nal cbofirmatHMi. The story that liomulus rei^tued in partnersliip 
with the Sabine Tatius rosts on no more direct evidence than the 
story that he was sucklod by a wolL Yet we may bo quite cer- 
tam that the story of the jutul royalty has a real groundwork of 
fact. Tiio personal ndveniurcs of the two Kings, indeed tbo per* 
Mmolily of Kiugs theinselxes, are purely mythical, yet w'o can 
Intve very littlo doubt in lucepting (lie story as witnessing to 
n (Union of Latin and Sabine elements in the 1 toman State. It 
is a sort of tnlc which there could have been very little teriiptation 
to invent, ami the Ktuto i)f tiiingH to which it points is quitu in 
harmony with the policy of Koine from the (irst (ln}» of her (\nii- 
inonwealth to thojiast days of her Knij'ire. 

Mr. ('lark has brought togothor a great mass of valuable mutter 
in an nccc;b»iblo form, but wu could have wished ibatbe had uiilivenod 
his arguuicuts by a freer u.-te. of tho ('omparativejnothod. 1 loplnitily 
feels its use. Spvuking <»f Solon, ho says, ** How much (d what ih 
commonly attributed to bini cun be oonueutod on histoiicul grounds 
with our own Alfred? ” Very little of Oiiurso; but the example 
of yKlfred might bo used to show that when real IcgUlators, like 
Soioii, Servius, and ..Elfjed, pass into tho mythical stage, institu- 
tions both older and later than their time get fathered upon them. 
They arc said to have invanted in their present form iusti- 
tutions of which the pre.*<eiU form is much newer, while the 
original germ is muco older, than their own day. In the 
case of AiHfred, just us in the case of Charles the Orent, W(* can 
cliQck Uie legend by tho history, fuid we cmi thnn sue the kind and 
degree of truth wnich ia lik*.‘fy to be pre.Hcrvcd in such a legend 
iis that of Ser\iuH, C>f course such a process cau nover itoich ns 
details; but then our po.-<iii(»n is that wo can never hope to loam 
luiy details nt all Jlmv and there by sonie accidtmt a fragineiit 
may sunive, but ns a rule it l'< hopeless t<j look fir d<*tails oi times 
of wliich wc have no sort (if conteinpnrary record. .So again, 
Mr. Clark has brought t^'p'f'ther all the authoiilies on Ihu .‘^ulgect 
of the early Here again the two Uui*s of arguiue.ni 

wkicii wa haxu suggested coniu iu. \V<> get mention of nuiostors 
in early times whose functions wore allogj'tber drifereiil troin the 
Qufoators of the liisioncal perital Hero wo plainly ha\e a geiiuino 
piece of early antiquity. The process of misconception would 
lead men to nttribulo to the Qufcstors of early timoe tbo functions 
of the quieetors of their own day; it would never k^d them to 
imagine qineslors whoso functions were altogether diifcrent from 
anything which they were uw;d to. We may therefore feel quite 
certiiin that there wero in early times Qiiu stors who had to deal 
with questions of blood, and whose funoUons therefore wero widely 
dlAbroQt from those of the li.^cal Qiwrstors in the days of Cicero and 
Cflssar. liut here again tho Comparative method supplies us with 
help, and the vast number of exauip]e.>« in which wo find among 
oura^ves tho aamo name applied to oflices the functions of which 
are utterly diiferent. Talie, for instance, three familiar titles 
among oureelvca — ihoao of Cliau<'ellor, Dean, and Coustnbh;. It is 
certain that some of the officers called bv^thosc names differ as 
much from one another as the. later Qakiators diAered from 
tke carlv qwfgtores fjarriculu. Yet in the known cases it 
b poBsiblo to trace up tho wid»*ly different offices now called 
kv the same name to some common origin or some common 
iota, and the chances are therefore vei^ strring in favour of the two 
uses of the word Qucist^ir having originally had some connexion. 
Then agaiii, the Comparative method may be used, not only 
between one language or people and another, but even within the 
lituto of the same language. Mr. Clark, for instance, follows the 
dottdne of Vatro, that the consaU were so called a 
item coDsnlling theSetiate. We answer that we cannot admit 
ay* ezpUnation of tke last syllable of ibe word omsmI which doea 
not also explatn the last syllable of theanalDfm&tmai^^ 
and exmtL Bat when we find Mommaan and Fkameoy Sedey 
Mr^Otek failing to agiee as to the use of the wdpaim^ 
igroeh a phiaae as astonto on tlm Idadiad auUstl 

of ihanria^ compositicni ofthe ChasAta CMda, weaif incKM 
to^aqfihaiilmy^OTdupittbgabaiwlm^ nereraabeiMUidoi^' 
bineaae we have nothing to go upa,exc»ntthe lai|giti|ao^ 
in liter times when it isqidteeertabthatClmonaiMnaiiM^ 
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the instifaithm would no longer be ondewdoodL 
tfom dtttaik to the gnunai qusstiem of the odgui afvlto eaiMtdie- 
tmedon of orieia wUsh la ae oom^ouoiia thma|^ilfi#B JRanm 
hlstaiy^ the^mparativa method wiU again ^belp aa^ Tht mdiiw 
orders whsta there is a ruling order, in a State has ^ariem m 
vaiioiii waya Somethnealt is immemoiiaL We find It a hfo ad y 
eatahlisbed in the eerlieat iimes of which biatory or tradition gtfse 
us any gUmnse. This;is the oaea with tho dislindion cf ersto 
and oeiidet in^ the early days of oar own and other Tontonk 
nationa* But we see that the nobility of the sitdai ginidtt* 
ally g»?o way to the later nobiliiy of kiyfUM; a dose 
paidleL to the way in which we find in Uome itself an 
earlier nobility of pntneii and a later nobility of aeMfSi 
So again, in the history of Flurcuee, after the old nubility had been 
ilUfrauohisod, something nearly equivalont to a now nobility grows 
up among tho groat foumles of the commons. Some ruling orders 
have arisen out of diilercnoas of raco through conquest^ or through 
the refusal to aduiit new comers to tbo fall franchise. Uthera 
again have arisen iu the btwoin of on already existing community, 
us was notably the cose with the patrician order of Venice. If we 
admit that theory of tho origin of tho Uomau patricians which 
sees in them the desooiidsnts of the first appomteU set of senatori, 
we shall have an exact parallel to the origin of tho aristocm^ ox 
Venice ; while the theory which looks upon tlicm as a body of old 
citiseas will find equally good parallels in the history of many 
municipal conmionweiUtus. All these possihililies should be borne 
iu mind by the inquirer, and be should examine which of them 
best falls in with such indications as we Lave in ibis pa^oular 
cose. But of course dillbreut miuds will see all these things in 
dillcrent lighta, and there no hopo offiudiug certainty orgonoml 
agreement. The luLHtakc, boll; on the part of Niebuhr and of 
oihors since Nkbubr, sr.^uius to us to lie iu looking for certainty 
iu mat tors wlieiHj no cf^rlninty is to bo had. 

W e ow'o sonic apology lo Sir. Llark fur writing an essay of our 
own under co\cr of re> tewing his book. Bui his book does not 
hiipply much uiallcr for reviewing, strictiy so called; while it sug- 
gests much niattci* fur thought os to many questions, questions, 
Kotmi of iheui, which tliuKe w'ho were hronpht up unuor quite 
another Mato of things may perhaps be forgiven ii they do not 
always look at exactly in tno way which is most fashionable at 
the moment. 


Licvrs ni.sTouY of iiniTisn commeuce.* 

I N a volume of imposing appoarartce Profeekor Loose liOri 
liU8 endeavoured to ox ecu to a task of no small diffieulty. 
iiis purpose is to give a history of tlm dovelopinent of British 
couiujorcc. during the lust conlury which sliull have a wider 
fHHtpo than tho cJuburate records of MaePht^rson and Anderson, or 
than Tooke and New march's of Vi'ice», One difficulty is 

uhvious at the outset. A History of Commerce has undoubtedly 
an impoHing Hound, but it ia inthor difficult to form a precise 
didiiiiiion of itn propiT [aovinco. What shoidd suoJi a liistory 
include, nnd wiiot should it (Icrltia^ irre lewmt ? If the historian 
takes aliuiiihle \ iow of his duth's. Ins hook may sink into a mere 
collt'ctiofi of statiHtical IhII n, with just ho much comment as is 
n'*r«'H^iirv to render them iiitelJigihlo. But Professor lievi's 
Hiiiiutmn soars above thia moduHl design, lie wishes to be an 
hisionnii riithor ihiiu nu ummlist; and, if not tu disoover any 
gfOOHil laws of (vmiincrciiil development, at least U) give US a 
Huivoy which will reinh r it coaicr for I'lituro sludenU tu Ut 
down Home general principlcH. And yet directly we pat ofi 
fnun the nhIu shores of HlatiNlicAl inhirmation, we are in 
danger of launehiiig into a houndlcMi ocean of inquiry. Every- 
thing, in fact, which ulihcU tbo social or pobtieai develop- 
ment of a nation has a more or lose powerful infiaenee 
upon its couiruerco. Wars, even when not directly prompted, ss 
they have frequently boon, by tbit jealousies ol traden, help 
instarittlly to determiuo the uhonnolN in which commerce is to flow. 
Political changes have an imnienHO intluence upon coimnorce, by 
extending or restricting tbo liberty of the productive classes, by 
affecting tbeorioHof taxation, und in ii thousand other ways. The 
intellectual nrogroos of a nation U of primary importance as 
facilitating tne various scientiiic discoveries by tho practical ep- 
pliaUion of which {‘onirnnrce has in Into ^’oare been revolutionized. 
Every social change, such as the abi;]itioi) of slavery or serfdom, 
is diiv.ctly relevant. In short, we come at once u{>on the difficulty 
which results whenever wc attempt to isolate one particular class 
of pbi'iiomena from tho* general current of human propess. A 
(^luipiele history of tho ilevelopment of commerce would almost 
involve a complete history of every other kind of doyeiapmont 
which has taken place in tne nation during a given period. The 
attempt to record the commercial order of tilings ilsolf is like 
Uie attempt to give a hisUiiy of a man a digestive apparatus 
without saying anything about the other organs towards which it 
is always in a state of action atul reaction. 

We do not of counw say tkii by way of implying that such a 
mosmaram may not be of great utility, but merely to illustrate 
the difficulty which Professor J^vi has obviously felt of know- 
ing where to draw the line. At one moo^t he is Urmptw 
to diverge into an aceoimtof the great inventions, which would 
: give a personal Isteraet to hb namtive; and at another into a 
; wauarinn of Urn chan^ of internal or of foreig n poh e y# ^luca 
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would lead him into a wider field of inauirjr* Whether he hui in 
fact, been altogether felicitous in hie solecnon of topics is a matter 
which we feel scarcely competent to decide. The only way of 
settling such points is by experiment We can only say that until 
somebody has succeeded in devising a better arrangement Pro* 
fussor Levi's book is likely to be of considerable service. It brinn 
together a large moss of information clearly arranged, and, tbou^ 
we may here and there complain of an omission, and occasiondfly 
perhaps desire an omission, we may take it as a very fair attempt 
to execute a rather difiicult design. The bonk, beginning with the 
conclusion of the Seven Years' War, is divided into five parts, of 
which the first four end respectively with the outbrtMik of the 
French Revolution, the resumption oV cash payments, the begin- 
ning of Peel’s administration' in 1842, and the commercial crisisof 
1857, whilst the lost conics down to 1870. The great heroes of 
these epochs — for sometliing of personal interest obtrudes itself 
even into the severe region of facts and figures — are Pitt, 11 us- 
kieson, Peel, Cobdon, and Mr. Gladstone. It it had not been for 
the annoying episode of the French Revolution, which caused us to 
retrograuo for h time into a policy of restrictions and interriutional 
jealousies, the history might be regarded as a series of victories over 
the monster Protection. Facdi of I'rofussor Levi’s heroes distin- 
guished himself more or less by assaults upon that blatant beast of 
the commorcial epic. I'itt’s i'rench treaty of 17 86 did something 
to show the two nations their true interests ; and Ilufikisson, Peel, 
and Mr. Gladstone each did much towards striking oil' the shackles 
by which tho energioH of the country had been fettered. What 
marvellous consequences have ensued from these itchiovomenls, 
how the commerce of llio country has risen in a century from ten 
to three hundred millions, how the predietions of all manner of 
prophets of evil have been fulHified,,and how the removal of I'ro- 
tection has infused new life even into the industries which were 
supposed to bland in need of arlitieial encouragement, is the main 
tlieino of Prolcssov Levi's narrative. Occasionally he rLsea to 
loftier flights, and a good many pages are dedicated to the de- 
lightful intricacies of Rank Charter Acts and currency controversies. 
On tho whole, however, the history is almost a contiiiticd panegyric 
upon the blessings of Free-trade ; it is a prolonged comiiKuit on 
tile text of the extreme folly of men in knocking out each other’s 
brains, instead of burhi'iiig their products, and in injuring them- 
selves in tho vain attempt to monopolize the advantages of 
cominerco. 

Political economists have of late dwelt rather more than of old 
upon tho darker shades of the picture. Tliey liiivo discussed the 
growing inoipiulitles of wealth, which have been aggravated by the 
uevelopmontof our national riches; they have pointed to the mns-scs 
of pauperism which have shown no signs of disajipearing under the 
genifd mHueuce of general prosperity; and they have doubt(*d 
whether a peoplo is necessarily much the happier bocaustt it im- 
ports millions of pouiuls of rollon where two or thme genorutious 
ago it only imported one. .Such con.’^idenitions as tluwe, however, 
lio outside of I'rufessor f.evi’s path. Jlis book should be a reaa.sur- 
ijig one for tho pnqjheUs of evil who flourish now ils they have 
nourished in all periods ; and it is scarcely possible to rise from a 
perusal of its pa^ifes without an iinpro.'^sion that we are rushing straight 
into a luilleimiuui— rather diticrent, it is true, from that which 
gladdens the heart of Dr. Cumming. Our author shows a genuine 
euthusia.siu,if nntprccisely the mo.'^l exalted wliichcau enter into the 
mind of man. ^ When we brt*ak from llie charmed circle, and become 
nli\e to the variou.s evils of a dilVen nt character which still sur- 


round us in other ileparlmeiit.s of life, wo are perhaps tempted to 
think that Prol'essuv Levi has been introducing us to something of 
a fool’s paradise. Wo cannot, liowevcr, enter upon n discussion of 
which, to say the trutli, we are in no danger of lo.ring sight 
at tho present time. Tho ualiirul limitations of Professor Levi’s 
task are perhaps a sidlicioni justdicati»)u for that glow of com- 
mercial enthusia.sni which perviules bi.s book, and which entraps us 
for a moment into the belief that the genuine rights of man are all 
hein^ Bocmjod by tho simple pmeoss of abolishing objectiormblo 
tarirts. Wo must admit, however, ihat Professor Levi is rather 
more addicted than wo could dct*iro to a kind of platitude wdiich 
has bocumo rather Wearisome to us. llo rises to an enthusiasm 
which we find it hanl to share about that “great event in tho 
Lialoi'y of moilern civilization— the lutcrimtioual JOvliibition of 
1851.^’ He dwells fondly upon ilic *• lji.Mi.dul decorations ” of the 
Egyptian Hall at a dinner, or, as he ]nclcrs to call it, a “ baunuet,’' 
hold to celebrate the occasion. ••On each side of the lofty 
Corinthian columns” were arranged trophif-s .if the chief articles 
of pioductivo industry of ditVeivnl cuuiitncs. In one such trophy 
for oxamploi were combined “a sickle, shcave.s of corn, a tlitch of 
bacon, and a cheese.” Inexpressibly cheering, no doubt, to the 
ooinmeroial mind, mid far better than trophies of destructive im- 
plementa ; and vet, os we luo Imlf inclined to fancy, tho mention of 
them iflclightly below the dignity of history, rrofeiwsor Levi, indeed 
telle U8 that bettei* than any gaudy ornaments were thenoble words’’ 
epokea by tho hito lamented Prince Consort ; and without paying 
thorn any very high compliment, we may admit that it was pro- 
bably moro exhilarating to listen to them than to coutoinplate a 
fiitc£ of bacon and a cuoeee. 

Ao nu^bo inferred from this specimen, Professor Levi has rather 
S taste ior that kind of platitude which finds favour with the te- 
porten of the elo(|iteiic6 of banquets. He colls the Judges ** those 
‘ teilaieotvolitieal acumen which adorn our temples of justice”^ and 
Sa avoty now and then bursts into such a bit of eloquence as the 
lyibiriag, of soma remarks upon the laws of copyright: — 

should l^^bbe that the reputation of liriiish literature for 


Tiriety and solidify, as well ss for freedom fiom license and high 
tone of morals, b unexcelled by the literature of soy other ootmifyi" 
Here again is another remark, rather more appropriate, but which 
strikes us as Torging upon the commonplace:— How illiboniL 
how repuUdve to natural law does it seem that England ana 
France should have so long considered eimh other as natural 
enemies, and that they should have Munrificed their best in* 
terests to petfy jealousies and diplomatic quarrels 1’^ What a 
pity it is, ID fact, that people had not appreciated the 
teaching of Cobden in the time of Joan of Arcl Un- 
luckily mankind has to get on by degrees. These little 
ebullitions, if not very profound moralizing, are probabW 
introduced to relieve the occasional dryness of the subject. Wo 
have no particular objection to mako to them ; but one or two 
other topics appear to us to bo rather more seriously out of placw. 
Thus, for example, we have a brief account of the civil war in 
America. It is introduced by way of accounting for the cotton 
famine and the other economical ofiocts of that war upon English 
commerce. But it is not only meagre and unmtisfactory, but 
obviously superfluous. If Prolessor Levi is to go into the history 
of all the wars which have afiected our commerce, his book would 
be boundless ; if he cannot give a full account of them, he had (letter 
confine himself to mentioning the fact that they did occur, and 
describing the infiuenco which they exerted on trade. As it is, 
in this and several other instances, be goes far enough to confuse 
tho thread of his main narrative without going far enough to 
bo really iuteresting. The fault, though not a very grave one, 
shows that he has scarcely realized with sulllcient distinctness 
tho precise end of his book ; and cons(,>queDtly we have sundry 
rather dry digressions which might better have been omittou 
entirely. Making allowance, however, for the difficulties of a 
rather novel task, wo may say that the book is on the whole 
creditable to his powers ot putting together a narrative which is 
not in itself easy to toll, as it is coi-tainly creditable to his patience 
and industry. 


THE LONDON PARKS.* 

rillJE Mr. Jacob Larwood whose name li|.<arcs on tho title-page 
-A of those voluiiiGs was previously kn«)ivn to fame as joint 
author with Mr. John Camden Ilotten of a Jlistmy of 
Hoards : and, if we mistake not, tho same Sternhold-and-llopkins 
arrangement was at one tiiiio announced as intended to bo fol- 
lowed in the pre.'^ent work, os also in n History of Advettisingy 
which has not yet soon tho light of day. Charles Lamb culls this 

{ iraciice of two cmineiit writers combining their powers a “ noble 
mbit,” and although the 6Yo;y of the London Parks has only to 
boast tho name of Mr. Ilotten in his more strictly professional 
character of publisher, we can hardly doubt that either his or 
some kindred spirit, if such there be, has in this instance also 
helped to lighten t)ie burden of Mr. Jacob Larwood. The dis- 
coveries now coinniunitated to the world are too startling and too 
varied to bo by any pos.sibility tho achievements of a single inves- 
tig.itor. Two diiririg explorers had to combine their efforts before 
the first of the Nyaiizu.H \vii.s brought to light, and tho toils of 
a third traveller w'ere necessary bi'fure tho inevitable Ftetorisi 
was made svmmotricnl by tlni addition of tho still moro inevitable 
Aibirt. And the same principle holds good with tho 1 o.sb dangerous, 
though perhaps still more laborious, researches of literary adven- 
turers, When, therefore, at the fourth page, on the very threshold 
of our reading, we came upon tho following announcement of the 
e.xplosion of one vulgar error that had darkeoed the page of 
liistory fur full five centuries, wo felt certain that others must 
follow this brilliant opening, and that tho Ptu'ks as well as the 
rot-houses had their llopkins as well as their Sternhold. Speak- 
ing of tho abbots of Westminster, our authors say : — 

So oomfortable hail the good monks by this time 'made tho manor of 
Noyto, that no less a person than John of Gaunt, titular King of CostUle, 
anil imoTJiKU of King Edward 111., did not think it beneath his di^tj 
to take up Ins abode in it. 

This discovery, which amongst other things sets the origin of the 
Ware of the Roses in altogether a new point of view, may be 
called the Victoria Find, and was in due course followed by the 
Albert, If we were startled to learn Unit John of Gaunt was the 
uncle, not the brother, of tho Black Prince, what were our 
emotions on hoaring ehat our old friend the School for Scandal 
WAS a novel, tiot a play, and that its author was Henry Fioldingj 
not Richard Brinsley IShoridan I — 

No admirer of the squeamish Ifichard.son was he, this Heniy Fielding 
“ our innuortal Fielding,” as Gibbon calls him ; Aa bad no s^timenw 
appointment in tho Moll, but he studied there the originals which he 
depicted in his novels. There bo observed Lady Booby, BUfil, hedj 
fitillaston, CharU$ and Jeatph Surfaee, and tlio rest of them. — II. 19a. 


Although these perhaps must be regarded as the most signal and 
crowning triumph of our authors, there are numerous others whidi 
bear the marks of no common hands, and which could never have 
been the work of one pot ofwte or a Bingln/|eir of sciasoie. 
us give some specimens. Wo all remembtt the anecdote com* 
municated to Mr. Oroker by Sir Walter Scott, in which the old 
^rd Aucbinlech describes his ^son Jamie’* as with the 
laud-loupin* scoundrel of a Corsican/’ and on wi’ an auld domhde^ 
wbokeopedaachttleandoau'ditaneoiademy.” We now dndthad, 
both tho hot dd judge end Sir Walter w^ dtegother mhiteiMi 
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dba ^tboul wMek ito gcntUoMui’* Mbnnj b eomplete,** 

that W8 vuituM) on a rdbaUaoii* tigli for • twaU JSag&tb liirtory 
or 0 dimimitifo pturvey of Bat Mr. book la 

not ontf little^ it b owteetitly rtadablo. Re thioka ^per to 
apologfize for the form of Lia book, and for ibe fact tbat ita throe 
portione were originally delivered as Lacturee; but the form seems 
to bore bad a rerr hap]^ iniluence both on his reasooinu imd on 
bit style* Thera is barUy ii page that smaclm of the study. The 
ttgument is everywhere clear and direct^ the English j^iiuple and 
manly. Wo have noticed scarcely a single trace of the tendency 
to dirnksoness, to ropotition^ to digrenion, to rhetorical exn;<gera- 
tion of lone which is the besetting sin of Mr. Freeman's larger 
efforts. Throughout th(3 little book, in fact, we see ii master of 
bis auhject standing face to faco with an audience of fairly in- 
telligent English people, and oonsclons that the lii'st thing he has 
got to do is to interest them and make them understand him. 

The coiubativcness which to a reader is ono of Mr. IVt-muan’s 
most amusing characteristics, as to a critic it is one of his must 
embarrassing, comes in hero hapidlv enough. Tlicrc is a humorous 
impartiality in the ivay in which the author deals his blows, first 
at the Conservative uiid then at the liadical, now at the tradi- 
tional pedantry of the lawyer, and then at the theorist’s contimipt 
for tradition. Even ainongst the Inirrora of the Itfign of Terrur 
we smile at the death-cart which carries ofi' IJiibertist and itoyidist, 
the Vend^an noble and the di.si*iple of I’liro Duchesne, to the bnino 
tfuillotino. Wo can fancy something of the hiiiiio grim smile 
hovering over Mr. I'’ix)eman’H lipn ns ho gibbets in snccc.isive pages 
Judge lilnckstone and the Itevoliition of 1789. The most (u'deut 
of Ihuilcnls would bo satisfied by his exj»osure of tlu! recent origin 
ond historical iguormicu of modern 'iWyisni, while the crassest of 
Tories would buslow a round of Kentisu fire on bis raid against 
^Mibstracl theory.*’ France is of course the toiiible example of 
what “ abstract theory " comes to : — 

Our national AsRmnltly baa ohntigt'd its name and ita constitution, but Its 
oorporato Idontlty has livvil on unbrokon. Wo can tbr>rt‘fnro at any inomont 
rsfui'm wiUiouL ik'Htroyiiig. In Frttiua),on Ihcotlior Inintl, iiiMtituiions iinvo 
bf^n the vrork of abatruol th' urv } thoy huvo boon tho rrt alioiis, for good 
or for evil, of the inirids of iiiilividtiiu iiioii. The hugliHh ruiliaiueiit is 
iinnintnorial | it grew nu-p by step out of th« »>hlor uulcr of lhmi;». (11 
France the oldv*r orchT of ihbtgii nit«*rly vani'<li»‘d ; tho grontid lay for 
the rreatiuri of a wholly now iiiHiiiutioig miU tho Matos-tienerHl won^ calhal 
into being at the haliliug ot L'iidi|i the Fair. KiiHliMhinen in tho fourteouth 
and ilfleeuth reiiturioa imtl iiu titcorio^ ot the riKlUii ot niMn or of univorMtl 
huiriauity. I 3 ut when th«y »uw a iirMidical gnevmuHN they yallwl fur its 
rodroas. Frcnchmon in tlio fourteuiUti and tifteontii (‘luUunoM liad tlitv>ries 
as iniignilloeut ns any that have tuion put torth m tho oiuhroeiith or the 
niiu^teenth. And tiny had ovon thou ulroudy lonrnod to do doodi ot hlood 
in the name of froodoin and philnnthiopY. Thorof<»ro FnMicIi inMitutions 
liHVe not lasted. Tlie k not al livaii but n llttbi 1 do frotn oonturv to ooii* 

Cury, and (hey perishvd lor eyor in tho tiival ileAolritiori. Smoe chut tinie 
Oo Frofieh intititutioii, no lornt viihor of (he iogisJativo or of the o.xi-c'iKiyu 
power, has been able to keep up a continuous being ot tHoiit}’ vouia. 

We are ohvnys a little on our guard whmi Englishmen pique 
themselves cm tJioir practical qualitios, aud we are tempted to 1^ 
« little over-critical perhaps in the face of ivttrinfie oiitbtirst'?. 
But even if wo grant tho corrootness of AJr. Freeman’s **ab5»trnct 
theory *’ of our consiiitiiional «u|H»riuri ty, what am wo to say to 
his facts f Unle.'^s NV«t Tyler ami tho Lollards go for nothing, 

Englishmen in the foiirtotmth and fifteenth centuries ” wore very 
far fimni having ‘‘ no theories of the rights of man or of universal 
humanity.” On tho contrary, wo tdiould have said that the 
purely social niid p<ditieal, os distinct from the purely rtdfgious, 
form of ihuaeserliou of “ tho rights tif man ” really origuinted with 
EugliBhiuon of the iourteenth century. ** When Adam delved and 
Eve span, who was then tin* gentleman ? ” was a rh> me of baiglish 
iuvoutloii, but it cuulains in it all tiio ** abstract Iheory ” of tho 
French Itovolution. Would it not, in fuel, be truer to say that 
oven ns rovolutionista tho French of '89 were mere pillagers of 
other people’s ideas, niid llmt all they did was to throw certain 
abstract tht'ories which they had derixeil from ICngland into 
practical shape P The theories of social etpmlilt whieJi originated 
with tho Lollards were Iransiniltoil by them to the after Ueforma- 
tion, to La Boclie, to Monlaigno, and to Jean- Jacques Itoussenu. 
The notion of a “siK'ial contract ” certainly enmo fmm l*ocke. 
The actual type of llepublienn govorument'was lieriveil from oar 
Orcat Bebclli(»n. We u^* not saviug that the French knew how 
tu waar tho clotliCB they inn with, nr that tiioy did not cut 
them into very cnid forms, but llie clothes wore originally our own. 
Wo bad hoped, indeed, that the li-'nium war, and the sudden dis- 
oovery that a people can at once speculative and prectinU in 
the highest degree, had knocked on the Inmi the current English 
notion that there woe any nei'eesary oppoHitiou between tho 
kwimrt love of abatmet theoriei and the firmest hold of practical 
foots* Our own notion of the et*t*ret of English liberty and ita 
CQiuittluUonal pri^gress ia that it lies in the steady union of tho 



tbs sooisl ohaii^»« of time. A mere oontemot for them would 


pssiiUy, if Mr. Freeman will liave it so, have foft us as anarchical 
as I^os* But in the tlree groat formative qaarhs of our Con-* 
stUttUoa a reveveuos for the traditioiia of the past was made broad 
and living, not merely by a praotisal aense of preaent uecesmtiee, 
IM Igr a deep sonviotion of abetraet humim right Bvlund 
Mtll ffimon of Montfort stood tho apocuiative philosophy of the 
^ sjiooMwa ittd the uhoomatcmlj shstraet thsonea of the Frfam. 
gttM politic manifosto df thd ^e which Ur* Wright 
piintod m hb and firain which Mx. Ftoeman 

t . 


haa ^vsa ana sMUag extract in his aotss. hasps tha • 
popular on an ideal quite as muen as on an 

foundalioii. In the same way the ^abetraet Ibeoij” of the 
inherent liberty and royalty of men as diildren of Ood aws its 
fire and eneray to the ** love of precedents” whiob mowed the 
Great Bebelui^ Pym*6 apoechos are juat a« yeeidative as 
ore practical. And no one has yet doubted the mfliienos of Lashs 
cm the Kevoluiion of i6d8. 

But while we reaerve our adhesion to Mr. Freennm*# abstract 
theory ’* of the Constitution, we are quite read? to let him woA 
his will, even if it be a somewhat wicked will, on the hmfm. 

A silent memory of extorted six-aud-eightpencee seems to ej^s 
the historiaii's comments on tho constitutional blondsis orighiated 
and perpetuated by a profeosion which, in our present artifieial 
state of society, we certainly cannot do without.” If Mr. Freeman 
had not assured us of bis aversion to abstract tbeorisB, wn mSglit 
fancy him sighing here after a natural society lika that Jasn- 
Jacques, where lawyers and six-and-oightpences should be no 
more. As.it is, however, we live in a world of Iswyeis, aad 
iawyere have for a long time had the framing of our constitutioiial 
notions, as well as of our marriage settlements. As to their worii 
in the first respect, Mr. Freeman is very omphntic indeed r— 

The lawyer's tendency is to carry to an imrcaonnabk) extent that Bhl^^lsh 
loVtf of precedent wliicli, witiiiu reasouablc: bound's is one of our most 
precious Mufeguiirds. J]i« virtuu u that of acute and logicid infcre&osfoNn 
^iven premixM'd ; tho pivmiiwrs thoinsclvca he is eoiiituonly Ralisfled to take 
without examination from tlio.'ie who have gone liefurwliiro. It is often 
wondnrfiil (o see the amazing ingenuity with which biwj’ers have piled 
together infcronco upon infi rencc, nttirliiig from aomo purely arbitrary 
aartumptiou of their own. Kuch sta^c of the argument, takim by Rsell, is 
abiHolutely unnnMworablu ; the oliiectioii must bo taken earlier, before the 
argnniont bcgini. The argument is i>crfect, if wo (tnly admit tho premisses ; 
the only unlucky thing is that the proinibSL's will eoiiiaautly be found to ^bo 
liiMtorioully wortlile.ss. A«ld to tliU that the natural tendency of the legal 
mind is tu c(>iiscr\'ulism and dcforcnco to authority. Tiiis will always be 
the LMhr. even with tliorouglily honest n»on in an age when honesty is no 
longer dungeroiis. Uni thi-* tc'iuloncy will have tenfold force In times whm 
an honest Mating forth of the Law might cxp^iso its author to the liisfovour 
of an orldtrary govcTiiinint. \Vc bhall thetvforo find that the premilSSS 
from which lawyers* arguments have btarlcd, but which JuAtorical stody 
shows to Im) uiiNoiind, are commonly preinis.se.s dovlsod in favour of tho pre- 
rogative of the Crown, not in favour of ihc lights of tiie people. Indeed 
the whole ideal conet ption of tlie vS>ve.ri'ign, m one, perfloiiNlly at least, 
above the Law, us one (icrsonnlly irrespoti.siOh' and iiicapabn vf doing 
wrong, the whole conreptiun of the hkivertigu us liic aolc fountaia of all 
honour, ns tho original grantor of all property, the Nource from wliich.aU 
authority of every kind Issues in the first mstanec, is purely a lawyer’s oon- 
oeptioii, and rests ui>on no ground whatever in the records of our early 
lii'itory. 

It U tho aim of tho lost chnpltT of Mr. J’rcc^man’s book to show 
in how many instaiicrrt inoUcrn progress has consisted in simply 
upsetting the pmctical deductiona which lawyers had drawn from 
their conslitiUitmal prcmissi‘3. “ Tho lawgiver has directly stepped 
in to wipe out the inventions of the lawyer, and modern Acts of 
Parlianient have brought things back to the simpler principleB 
of our earliest forofathers.” Tiius it that reomt legislatioD oas 
done away with tho supposed necessity for a cessation of Fiarlia- 
meutary life nt the death of tho sovereign whose writs had called 
together tho three JCstates of tho Kenim. As Mr. Freeman points 
out, such a cessation would have seemed as inconvenient and 
ridiculous to Godwino or Harold as it seems to us. So in the yet 
more important matter of tho succession to the Grown, tho 
llevolutiou of 1688 simply restored to tho nation the old 
constitutional right of setting aside an unworthy monoroh, and 
freely choosing another witliin tho limits of tho existing royal 
family w'bich it had possessed before the Conquest. An instanoe 
of more direct interest just now is found by Mr. Freeman in our 
recent logialntion in the matter of tho ^ Crown Lands,” and we 
can only hope that Mr. Disraeli will Hake the trouble to rend the 
few pages devoted to this subject before favouring ui with ant 
more of tho pridigious nonsense which he has been uttering of 
late iH*9pccting the Ituyul revenue. The ** domain of the Crown ” 
was in the beginning of our annals simply the property of the 
people at large, and it was only through the growth of the B<^a! 
power that the folk-laud of earlier dh niters changed into the Tena 
Kegis of Domesday. From the First William to the Third it 
undoubtedly remamod tho personal property of the King, to be 
dealt with according to his own perHimiil pleasure though e?eii 
during this period Mr. Freeman might have fairly poktted out 
that it bora a large part of what are now called pubuo ohaige^” 
and that in fact subsidies and aids were only in thecoy supposed 
to bo coiled for to cover its deficiencies. That it was ever the 
property of a sovereign as Woburn Abbey is the property of the 
Duke of Bedford is on absunlity which we must leave to CablAet 
Ministers. Anyhow the wrong, such as it waa^ has berei lediUMsd* 

** A custom as strong as law now requires that at tha b^gianiii^ ol * 
each fresh reign the Sovereign shall, not by an aet of boanhrlkll 
by an act of justice, restore to tho nation the land wfaure lht 
nation lost so long ago.” In a.woid the Logialatura haa 
dressed the deductions of the feudal lawyer, and tha Tarea Bij|fai 
has once more become ** folk-land.” . 

The book is so short and is such pIgMnt reading that ^ 

fflve only a brief iiuiioation of the g|lM line of in^nfap 
Mr. Fraoman has foUowaA IBs ooBMtion of the O eMiSiipri il 

mainly that of Burke, though it raatoen a for 

historic basis. In other words, he looks for the tana 
of our present forms of government to Ihe tradMoii and 
of the past, and Cor the inoaUL of ona petttkpl^ life he 
assnmed Igr tlfo atoinat gretfA aadM^* .Bn 
the peculiarity of our own ] 


grerikh aadM^* 
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NMm to terthaiitudjiiig otttlatlieUiiitodStetai. To om 
fluuUaarlaagaagi^lawia be% •waUowod np in jow. Nomdor 
of AmericMi iiainpapm can Ml to ohi^TO that American 
Judges an falling more and mon into the habit, which is 
not OQite unknown in England, of talking for eiTeot Indeed 
a Judge who may be at tne bar to-morrow can hazdlj newt 
temptation to make a speech occasionally for mmadf. 
The decline of law as a science in America may also be inferred 
nrom the pr^uction of the Indirect Claims. Among ourselves it 
would be difficult, even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
willing to pay handsomely for judicial ability, to find as much of 
^ it as is required for the highest clsas of app^s, particularly now 
that a demand haa arisen for arbitrators of insolvent Companies. 
But let ua do ^e best we can, regardless of expense, to justify the 
confidence which this Colonbt expresses in our English Court of 
ultimate impeal. And let us remember, when we are reckoning 
the cost of the connexion of the colonies with England, that their 
emancipation might place ioo,ooo,ooo4 of English capital in 
jeopardy. 

It is unpossible to estimate the consequent of increased facility 
of rapid communication between distant places. The author urges 
that, as some English colonies are almost as near to Loudon os 
some parts of the United States are to Washington, it is not un- 
reasonable to consider some plan of federation such as ho proposes. 
But it will bo soon enough to consider other practical objections 
to this plan when the existing difliculty of distance has been re- 
moved. We prefer to dwell with unqualified approbation on those 
parte of his book which insist on the necessity of maintaining, 
and, if possible, of strengthening, the connexion between the 
mother-country and her colonies. Those who are agreed that 
this is to be our end ajo not likely to quarrel as to the means. All 
that we see and hear of colonists and colonial life goes to show that 
only gross mismanagement can make the colonies disloyal. It is a 
proof of the power of distance to lend enchantment to the view, 
that this Colonist is able to believe in the efficiency, not only of 
the House of Lords as a Court of Appeal, but of the SVar Office as 
a source of discipline and consistent policy. We can only hope 
that the guidance for which he looks would be as certainly forth- 
coming as the resources which he promises. These resources, 
he says, would be very insiguilicant it isolated, but would become 
most formidable if united with those of the mother-country. 
Large armies of colonial militia could be kept on foot ready to 
move at a moment's warning to repel local attack ; and in cose a 
reserve force was established throughout the Empire, liable to be 
drafted into the line in case of war^ the colonies would already be 
entitled to furnish one-iifth of it. As regaitls the quality of 
colonial militia, wo may remark that it would be difficult to im- 
prove on the posterity of those soldiers of the Black Watch who 
•ettled in Nova Scotia after the peace of Aix-la-L'baptdle. ^^The 
gain in naval resources would be still greater tbao that in military 
force. The Canadian mercantile marine is now the fourth in the 
world. The British American fisheries must always nurture a race 
of hardy aeamcn.*' Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are marked 
by nature aa seats of shipping industry. The immediate accession 
of strength in both departments would be very giuat, but the pro- 
•poctlve gain would be far greater. The population of the more 
important colonies has been doubling itself every twenty years, 
ana the growth of wealth has been still moru rapid than tnat of 
numbers. The author has an easy task in arguing that the 
mother -epuntry ought, as a matter of policy, to associate to 
herself the naval and miliUry resources of tier colonics. ** Gold,’' 
he says, ** cannot be relied on to stop the advance of iron, but 
still less can rbotoric.’’ The events of the last two years have 
forcibly inculcated the lesson that only the most complete naval 
and military cirganizatiga can give national security, and the 
author contends that this organization might be most perfectly 
attained by England in federation with her colonies. We, 
however, adopt many of his statemente without committing our- 
selves to his conclusion. Indeed we cannot think of this proposal 
of federation without perceiving the difficulties to which it must 

f ive rise. The House of Commons cannot get through the 
usiness which it now undertakes, and therefore it is impossible to 
suppose that one Assembly could legislate for this country and ite 
colonies. The author is so kind as to propose that the Imperial 
Parliament might discharge ite fi^leml and national duties in 
separate Sessions ; but there is a limit to the number of hours’ 
w^ that can be got out of a day, and to the number of months 
an j^glishman who can afibiti to go anywhere else can be 
induced to remain in London. The comiiiste are in no respect 
more truly English than in tbeir love of sport, and therefore they 
would cheerfiuly admit the claim of grouse and pheasant! to be 
oQDsidered in legislative arrangemente. Then, agiun, the autboria 
idea of oonstitutiog an Upper Chamber ia crude and unsatis- 
iketery. He would have some members elected and others 
nominated, and ^*a fow hereditary seats might peihaps be 
sprinkled in with advantage, to keep aUve the principle.’’ Ckv- 
taintj the principle sbduld be ke|»l aUve, for we believe that an 
aUe man would govern a colony more tuccessfnlly if ha happened 
to be a peer. At present the ootonies are too widely sepaiirtad for 
foderation, and until the zapidite of tnvelUog has been greatly 
increased they will remaui so. We ctimot thembn be aocSied m 
sUrUiig an doty if we dedine to diecuss the deteUs of 

anyachemeof fedemtioii. But we can aasoie tba author that ha 
haa our. entiie ^j^y iu protestbig, aa he emfhatieaDy doei^ 
against iiw mere ulifitiaiian vm of the relation biteveen thk ctttttt* 
i^^bercoidl^ Tlmaototltettha va l n ae fib iiiel^^ 


be msmured by the leeult of a balaBte*tl>^ ^ ^ Ip 
become po^ar. Fueling and imagination, as ew as iguiik 
bave to Ve contiddrsd iu detoraiiniag natioiial poli^« Sugfam 
and her colonies have hitherto oontlituted a great and il m 
the hope and intention of the vast minority of B nra sn n i e n In 
maintain the glorioua inheridaoe which their folheii hafp tiaaH 
miUed to them. 


CAREY'S COUMONPLACK BOOK OP EPIQRAMa* 


I T is quite time that editors understood in what the taak of 
compiling an epigram-book consists, for the last ten yearn 
have seen two very creditable colleotiona— one by the Rev. John 
Booth, the other by the Rev. II. P. Dodd. Iu each of theee an 
eudeavpur has been made, with more or leas succeos, to trace home 
to ite author each epigram that is given ; and iu Mr. Dodd’s book 
there is also a biographic notice of every epigrammatist who 
is cited. Of course these editors do not pretend to have pre« 
sented to the public anything like an exhaustive coUectfon; 
neither can they bo said to have appropriated even a tithe of the 
bright, pithy, pointed things that are born every day in society 
and in club-life. But thev satisfy between them a desideratum 
which had been previously felt; and, more than this, they 
establish a standard for those who shall ooiuo after them, ana 
raise a bar which ought to exclude henceforth all fixMmi 
and perfunctory bookmakers. Among such we do not besi* 
late to reckon Mr. Charles Stokes Carey. To say that there 
is no amusement, no novelty, nothing neat in ft, would bp 
a bold assertion, and one which would coudoinn a fair number 
of epigriuumatists whom he haa consigned to an ignoble prison^, 
houBD within the covers of his book; but most oertiUDly it 
would bo hard to find a professed Commouplaco Book of 
Epigrams so evidently put together without the knowlodgp 
requisite to the huik, ana so deficient of taste, grace, salt, and 
rohuemunt. There are not a few lovers of literature who hold' 
epigram at its host unduly cheap ; what will they think if such p 
volume 08 that before ua demouatratea that the taak of compila- 
tions imply conKiHls in atrixiging together nameleaa snatches of 
verse, longer and shorter, upon a dozen or more dill'eroat threads F 
and this ao carelessly that such trumpery and vulgar jokoa si 
** Tulips and Kosea ” do double duty uniter the heads of Amatoiy 
Epigrams and Epigrams on Marriage ” (see p. zz and p. tg), and 
** the pule lady ” whose rose is gone to naint nor husband! nose ” 
appears in p. 3$ as an Epigram of Marriage,” and in p. 113 
amongst Ungallaut Epigrams”? Wo have counted up in tup 
volume more than hali-a-dozou of tho old stock trivialities 
which every schoolboy would discard were he seeking matter 
for a valentine — c.//., the suggestion to a huly to leave out the y 
in ** gloves,” and the companaon (ntw y/as u/tra of bathos) of lovp 
to a cobbler’s awl. But these ore sins of carelessness, it may 
be said, or they merely show a too catholic liberality of choice. 
The editor may have laid himself out to provide wares to suit 
every taste amongst bis cuatomors. Let us, then, look a littla 
further, and ask whether Mr. Carey really understands the articla 
he undertakes to purvey, and bow far no fulfils the promise of 
his own preface, it is true that this promise ia limited to thp 
aditiisaioii of **only such epigrams as have point, pitb, and 
power,” but by implication it commits him to the ideal of bis 
poetical Introduction, where tho first definition of an epigram is 

A dwarHsh whole, 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 

Does tho compilation before ua evince a recognition of tbp first 
of these essentials ? In p. ixi, amongst Ungallant Epigrams,” 
figures at full length Qoldamitn’a Madame Blaise, the glory of hoc 
sex in p. 16 1, amongst ^'Historical Epigrams,” we have a stanza 
from Childe Harold about the Maid of Saragossa. Long extracts 
from the Biglow Paper§ are made to do duty for ” Political 
Epigrams,” and if wo go back to ” Amatory Kpunrams,” wo shall 
find vert de tociiU by Herrick, Moore, Hir 0. ft. Williams, and 
Mr. Theodore Martin, it being apparently no disqualification that 
they run into several stanzas, and nere and there fill the best part 
of a page. It is a ridiculous misnomer to call these pieces epi- 
grams, even if, as is not always the case, they had an opigrammalic 
element in their composition ; and it betrays utter duinoss of per- 
ception as to the true scope of an epigram collector. Yet this 
mstfht be forgiven were tho body of tne work composed of real 
ana transparent wit, so set before the reader that ne could see 
that the collector appreciated it la this, however, to be said 
of one who can admit into his collection such a type of epigram 
as the following, in which we scarcely know which to execrate 
most, the rhythm, the grammar, or the false point P — 

A thief stole a ies^t in a window pleopd : 

Both pot and thier ezossiivsjy W4rre vhaaed^ 

And after being Ukto, se they tell, 

Were both of them directly eent to cell 
StiU they were both alike, both still were suited. 

For each of them was ht^y uetcuUd. 

Fof the sake of an obscure play on words six lines are strung 
togetber, showing the writer’s willingness to sacrifice sense, neate 
Hess, and good English to a catchpenny tnUmlre, It is 

reuch the same wiUi aa epigram on ** Auricular Oonfossiom” and 
^gfowiiig Brighton Auriculas,” which we hope and trust, tar the 
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credit of our comic contemporary, never really appeared In Punch, 
Amneh better epiirram, aiut one mote worthy to be pveeamd^ is the 
Oambriiige one ** On Three 8oae/' to be found among the epigrame 
no Law and Lawyer* ; but even bent we eiispeet that oaieleieoeeA haa 
done ita worat in the dtahina-up. The editor preiaeee it with the 
explanation, Mr. Baron Alderi#m apd Mr. Juatioe Patteraoii held 
oaaizea at Cambridgo, when Mr, UurMoa wae appointed to preach 
the naaize sermon.*’ jNow, though the epigram requirea that we 
should call the Judge Pn^^raon, and thus far take a liberty with 
Ilia aumame, there waa aiindy no occasion for Mr. Carey to mb- 
call him Patterson. Now fur the epigram iteelf 

A Jlaron. a Juftkc, « Proaclior— tama three i 
The nreat'hrr, the huh of a Gun is he; 

Tho Baron, he Is the vun of a troe; 

Whoefj Mon the Jufttlee In 1 can't well sae, 

But rend him PtUtruon^ and all will a^ree 

That the son of his father tho Justice must bo. ^ 

Obvioiiilv either tho editor or the writer has suffered from an 
imperfeei ear for rhythm; or tlio fourth lino would have run 
Whose son Is tlu* Justice 1 cannot well see ; 
and tho fifth line, with its point, should havo precluOud tho prisai- 
bility of mistiikiug how Juatico Paitoson’a natiio should b4j spuli. 
Wo auspect thot tho faults of tho epigram as here presenl^'d to 
Ufl are attributablo to tho editor; and thu moro au as there are 
many ai^a of oaroleaauoHs iu tho volume. Tiiko the epigram on a 
Toping Ulub ill p. 1 29, and can it bo aupnoaod that ita anonymous 
authors ever iiirued it out os it stands io Mr. Carey’s book: — 

The uif'mbors of a toping club, 
hihe ar^ but hottp'tf j 

And in a clufii; coufodcracy liuk 
For noliiiiig else but only hold drink. 

According to all appo/irnnccs the first two linos woro meant, liko 
tho pair trial follow, to be a couplet; and it oau Imrdly be that tho 
sooond has not bt'cn cruelly umiuiod iu its presiMitment. lio this, 
however, as it may, there i.s certainly a primd fade caso against a 
coUactor who (p. 178) cun suilur tho first lino of Persons epigram 
to siaud 

Venit Oil Kupbrarwm ropidis perterritus uiulis ; 
who (p. qS) can talk of a iniui's taking vp a D.D. degree ; and who 
to Lunl Nuuves’s epigram — 

We grciiin’ rtxle tbnt it may not cr<'nk ; 

We grviMe thu Uwycr'd palm to make him siH'ak — 

con prefix no apter h<*ading than ** Money cuminiinda eloquence,** 
ignoring thus tho contrast of tho ollects of ** gri^asing *^ iu the 
two cases. 

It wore easy to uiultiply the Ibt of Mr. Carey « sins against 
metro and grammar, and agaiiust lu’ouracy of reading and rhvmo; 
but we forbear iu coiiHuli'ratinn of tiie snrinkliiig of goixl opigrums 
which, his luck being not uniformly biui, have found a place along 
with bod and iodilferont onen. Among tho bettor sort aio— 
Wixuim Timk. 

"Tell ms,*’ Haiti I.jiurii, “ what may Iw 
Tho tIhioreru'O 'twixt a clouk and tiio ? ” 

I “ Laura,'’ 1 iTietl, “ Lovo proiiiplM my powi'is 

To du tU« tank you'vv; them ; 

I* A rlock reminds ns of tho hours; 

You cAiisg us to fwrgrt lliom.*’ 

And this upon “ Equality of Taxation *’ 

" Taxes are equul, is a ilu^na wliioh 

I'll pntvo at oiRT," oxclflifiKMl n Tory hoor ; 

“Tasstion hartlhj prvuavn oil iho rich, 

And likewise hanihj on the iKH»r/’ 

But neither of these is traced homo to its author, as is another 
very graeeful epigmui which no one will bo surprisiid to find is 
Waller’s; “The Better Lifl)”: — 

riroh'8 are pralaed not that abound 
In lurg«■n«'H^ but the exactly rimud • 

H<i Ulo we pr.dm* ih.it doea exodl. 

Not in unicii time, but acting will, 

One fourth of tho number of epigrams whicli Mr. Carey bos 
stning higgledy-piggledy together (for Ids imalytiral method 
is too loose to be much better than no method at all), if traced 
to their au^iors, and arranged iu order of tiuio, would iiialie 
A volume or inllnitely more interest aud value. Often whore ho 
might easily have given the authorship— ns with the epigram 
As in smooth oil** (p. 5), which is Dr. Edward Young's, and 
As lamps burn silent ’’ (iWd.), whicJi is Aaron lliU s ; or 
Again with tho translation fnuu Oweu, ” That thou nmyet in- 
jure no man *' (p. 6), which is Cowpor’s^he has been content 
to produce them uiifathen^d and unautbeuticated, aud so to 
rank; them with the coiumoit herd of epigrams by nobodies. 
Would any one believe that “ Oo, you may call it madnc.^s, fully " 
—which surely is no an epigram than any one of Moore s 
Melodies might be— is givcu in this volume amongst “ Aimitorv 
Epigrams,*’ and given without the name of Guldsinith appeudedV 
Thia is no uniuiportaut matter, la p. 63 we find au anonymous 
epigram^ as follows : — 

Amlrewf , *lis •aid, a omaedy hath writ 
Beyilste thixiiigbrntt with iiovolty and wit. 

]f it has wit, to both will 1 agree. 

For wit firom AaOiewa must bs no\’»Uy, 

And it fit fiOfifi Oficuifi tn us that thti merii af ii would he greater 
oouU 'we be sure that it was written before Pope’s day. Pope, as 
kifiW^ ditiififi with his uonteu^mraiy Tmuig the 


credit of the off-hiiid epigram written on glass with Ix>rd Slaiir 
hope’s diamond pfinolli— 

Aosspt a miracle inHtsod of wit ; 

fiw twofiaUlloc* by Bumhope^ psacQ writ 

Tho thought here is the exact converae of that la the fiMnw 
epigram ; and it is possible that it was prior to, and sumstive 
of, the poetical sneer at a forgottqn eomedy writer, la like 
manner other assessments of merit might be decided satisfiMh 
torily if epigram collectors would take the pains to find ou% 
wliere possible, the authorship of the specimens they publish. 

Tho poverty of this volume may be a warning to collectors not 
to think that credit can accrue to such hasty, aimless undertakiagSk yis 
Far better wore it for those who have an eye and taste for epigiam 
collpcting to exercise them in the search of unused material, and 
to examine for this purpose tho pages of particular authoifi or 
]>erimls. The Elizabethan age would supply enough to rep^ 
tho search. 80 would that of George III. ^ Before us lies too 
little volume Chreddtrns, seven books of opimms published bj 
Thonius Bastard in 1 598, out of which Dodd has taken three 
epocimens. A dozen or two more would be worth reprintiiig, 
fbpecially for tho sake of tho sort of readers for whom Bastard 
wrote, An Eugliah reader with a I.«atin witt.” We quote a 
couple : — 

. .S«»xtui«, upon a wnlren, diil rashly sweare. 

That iM> new fasniona he woukl ever wcMire. 

He woe forawomo, for see what did suauo. 

Ho woro the uldt', till the olde wua thu iiowe. 

Tho oilier is of the complimentary kind, one of two conceits ad« 
dressed to the satue fair lady, who had a niolo on her face 

As with froeh ineHt4‘M niixtur«* of salt Is luecte, 

Atid vinegar doth rulHli well the swM*te ; 

S4> ni faint iocea moles sometimuH ariiM;, 

Which Mi rvu to stay tho surioyte of our eyes. 

Out of the some epigrammatist might bo culled numerous 8pe« 
ciiiious of the historical type, referring to Sir Philip bydnoy, the 
De\t;rcux of tho period, and other mon of ihit time; and if 
this single writer yields u fair harvoBt, what might not he hoped 
from n careful soareh among his contemporaries P And, to 
leap over a couplo of coutiirivs, and drop haphazard on a dever 
but lialf-forgotUui writer, George Hardmge, some time Senior 
Justice of the Uouutios of Brecon, Glamorgan, and Hadnor, we 
could cite hulf-H-stHire epigrams at the least for which any col- 
lection would be the better. One is on ** Admiral Gell, an angel 
of gocRlneni but a great swearer.’* It is, bowe\er, too long to 
fjuote here, nud wo muNt cloife with two shorter ones, to give a 
taste of his quality : — 

To TWO iJl.AUTIKl 1 . SlHTKRS. 

W4»r<* young Funs iiKMin !•) deteniiine hU prize, 

And were you to wolicit by ti'nipling liis eyen, 

111 u fit of ul tlu’ [mz/ling view, 

He'd iiu\e token thu Apple, und cut it in two. 

O.N A M.VN .il.W.WK IN DauT. 

An arch ai^cuuiitiuit here is laid, 
lV'lw» bi'rrow^I and vvhu uevur paiiU 
IfhcNin Henvun, 1 could swcur 
That he is upuu credit there. 


PERFLEXITV.* 

^IHIE modern novel is commonly said to have had its origin in 
-L the romances of niediievnl times, and by a slow «growth 
to have attained its prebent fi^rm. AVe oureelms should be in- 
clined to assign a Honu'.what difi'erent origin to tho sensational 
novel nt all events, and to assert that, like Pallas, it sprang into 
being full-grown. From tho witch’s caldron in MneSethf when 
tile lime was ripe, it came forth ; and, however portentoua were 
the three apparitions that appeared in times past, this, the last 
apparition of nil, is far mon^ portentous. When onco this idea is 
presented to thu mind, it wilt be admitted,, we bcliove, without 
di'4piitu that it is well founded. Who can compare for a moment 
the collection of incongruous horrors that is to be found both in 
the (xnitentH of the caldrtm und of the sensational oovoi^ without 
at once recognbing the fact that tho latter is to the sceptical nine- 
teenth century what the former was to the credulous sovcnteentJi 
ci ntury P I'hu superstitious element alone b wanting, but to 
make up for its absence the hmlgo-podgo b if possible more extrava- 
puit, moro abounding in bom>rB,Hnd far more uiiiiutely deacribed. 
The mystical number b still preserved, and in the thrw volumafi, 
and the threo hundred pages which generally go to make up each 
vulums, we still find a trace of those who sang^ 

Tbrico to thine, and thrice to mine, 

And thrice again to moke np nine. 

At the same time that the ingr<Klients have been stvangtlMfids 
the language has been rendered still more inystical, so that, boar* 
o\cr "imperfect speakers” w*ore the witches, tboy aire far Afif^ 
passed in tliwU* imperfection by thoir qjtodem rivab ; and bowfiVfir 
" thick and .slab ** was the gruel of the caldron, ikr iiiofio 
and flub ” is the gruel, if vre may so call it, of the Sfiasalianfil . 
novel. Our only wonder b that nearly Ume ceoturifis ihcHiUl 
have g4me by before there arose any one to see that tbfi witdriill^ 
charm was callable of being expanded into an 
novels. \V hen the thing was once donob whan an author had OMfi 
thought of t^iog all the crimes and hotroia and fine ^irgrrijr bfi 
could think of, and mixing thm up into afioo6iaadjnifi%Hi^ 

^ P^TfUxitg, 
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«i8f oaough for uy one to follow in hit and, by the addition 
of a little aeaaoiimg, to produco aonetbing wliieh, tiunigh lonlly the 
fame, bad vet a certam relinh of Its own. Though we have seen 
IIMMV novek where horrore and Crimea wete more abandantly sap* | 
pltea than in the novel before na, yet even in this reapoet it does 
not come far riiorti while in confusion of language it can hold its 
|dace with the best of them. The wicked here U a drunkard, a 
robber, and a murderer, and only escapes hanging by getting burnt 
to deatlL Ho commits bigamy, and knows be does. ITie ner^une 
intends to commit bigamy, but though she thinks she snocoeds, it 
tnnis out in the end that she was mistaken. The good hero 
^jneitber intends to commit bigamy nor really do4*s, hut yet hu 
thinks he has, and for a while sulTers os only a good hero can. 

Mr. Sydney Mostyn is aware that, however excellent th<\«o 
materials may be, they are not quite enough. Ho act'ordii^ly 
kills olf the horeiuo's father in a snow-storm, and. qiiitu aa a ]>iecc 
of by*play, makes the second partner " in a hank aWoud with 
fifty thousand pounds in gold and silver." He gives his rcadeiik n 
great deal, moreover, of n sanctimonious manufacturer of great re- 
spectability hut of a vile naiun^ whose ill-used wife after all turns 
out to be 110 wifo. lie is waited on by an equally sanetiinonious 
and equally vile footman, who, to rolioiV the story where it drugs 
a little in tiie aWnee of the wicked hero, absconds wit h a hirgo 
quantity of plate and hia ranater’s cash-lxtx," after lirst trying, 
Uke his niasUT and every one else, to got the heroine to niaiTV 
him. Kven the murdering bigamist, the ab.'^nndiiig banker, the 
eanctiinonious master, und the i)luiideriug fouttnan catiuot be in 
every scene, anrl occasions would arise where nil the chumefers 
would be as dull as they were virtuous. Hajipily tlie L^ood liero 
ia given an unscrupnloufi and most nmlignunt mot her, who Hills up 
ili0 ga|)S most conveniently. For, siiice the. ht'roine is iirst married 
to a muMcror, next lives as govewess in tlie ikiiiily of the hypo- 
crite, then is married to the sun of the mnlignant mother, and once 
more is claimed hy the murderer, a pleawng snocession is kept up 
of most uiipleasing ebaraeters. lly the end of tlie honk, iinleeil, we 
must lulndt that the W'ieked characters have been alloleaied away. 
The inuideror leaves bohind him ** only some eharrod remains." 
The foolinun is transported, llin ma'^ler ih exposed. Tiie hanker 
never returns. And, ns for the inaliginuit luolhor, she is disuu'yjod 
by her son in the following words : — 

I told hrr I w<Mjld never ngniti fl|T.'ik to h»'r; that T ropinlint<*d rvM v 
claiai that «h*» h.'»d upon nic*. 1 (h'lioiirnTd hri a*i <'.*M mid 10111- ^4 -iIp* 
inurderr'*ii of your lilo. and the riaver ot the triirM koolhat hail ovti onieird 
the human hejrt. 

There may be some wbo will think tlmt nflorall Mr. M('<tvn hn'^ 
been nnuMuilly nUH.Ioraie in the imumer in vvhich he ha.M ftiiUMhed 
his chamber of borrors, and that ho ha*- contented hiniMdl With mi 
unusually small number of vilhiins. ihit, juht a*) on the stage a 
small number of characters can lufike a army on the Jiiaich, 
if only they run bohind tho hnvk scene and come on again on (ho 
other side, so in a story a small number of villains caiigixe (he 
appearance of a great deal of villany, hv constantly tnrnifig up 
again as soon os they have gfum olf the seen#?. Fven all ovin^, 
however, a certain delicicucy in crimes, compaied with the 
ample nlh»w)ineo of the present dnv, Mr. A1 o>(mi fullv halanc)^ it 
by Q iu<ire than usual absence of simiv.* in the wonN h*; u-es. He 
is aware that a subsuintive standing by itself hriKs cold njid 
awkward, and as much lequire^ adjectives to prereile it los Her 
Majesty on her way to bt. IHnilV on tli'* 'J haidi^oMnc hay 
requinMl seven earringes nf e.nirtiers to jin'. ede her. Ihit jod rA 
it mattered to nobody who were the orcujnutk of ihe^e rnniages, 
SO it can matter to nobody whnt are these iidjf'ciive-. Tb<y jd.'iy 
tbo part, as il were, of gold sticks or siher sticks in waitinir 
on tneir majesties iho substantives, and ns no one is imperti- 
nent enough to «sk what i» tho meaning of a gold stick in 
waiting, S() we hope that no one will h*i inip'rtment enough 
to ask what ia the inraning of Air. Alof-lyn’s iidjectivea. \Vc 
would suggest to him, however, that in all future wiitings 
he might save hlinadf snrn-J! (rriuble if, inalend of HcU-eting any 
particular words, ho were to nut in, wheneYe.r he sees that prf>- 
priety might discover a gap, the word “ ndjeetive." 'J’ho story is 
told of A celebmlt'd artist ol the pre-smt da v, who in his hurry to got 
ready for tho engraver a sketch ho was taking of a crowd of people 
in evening dress, after drawing mio or two of them, dashed dotni 
‘‘shirt fronia as before.” His engraver, ♦•kher iimliciuii-ly or 
stupidly, W(>uld not understand hiin, and when tho plate was 
pnblisbod, there apjHjared a long row of fa^ with “shirt freuts 
as before" written under them. InAdmis«ible os this is in 
pictures, wo do not at all see wliy it should^ not bo introdiicM into 
novels. For instance, would not “ the adjective stars," “ tho od- 


loy trkto he lUn* witb Ihit heeeeai, Iwt he, ehaU Mt 

to call the wbistlo of a ndlway-oagino mtlfowe 

Kit modos lA ssbds, wmH ««rti dMdqOAiMi 
However, it wofrid be watt tf Mr Mottyttybefdiia iMiinrita 
even the stiorai weieto get tbe masteleM«Dt«»ykiitfwMg#ef 
motions. We remember a story in which tbe obftpwriehad Mo 
is saved by toklnff tbe greatest core to keep as be swam Id Ibte fMUti 
of tho moon on the water with a view to being seen mxd ionlSiHsi 
up. Bui tbe absurdity of that is fully equaliod by tbe fbuboHbttr 
passage^ more ospecially when we know that the bereine'i^ 
whnee astronomical knowledge is quoted, woe an old sea eaptabl. 
The heroine was some twenty wiles or so from home, and was, 
fieeing by night from her husbaud the murderer. She is thus 
saved KVoni retracing her footsteps home in her ignorance of tbe 
counU^;— 

Oaa iH^uRtAUation I knew— 4hs Gnwt Bear. I hod olUii viewed It. at tMa 
ht'Ur fix>fn the eottniTe. and papa, 1 rcmembeml, once told roe tbit the 
Polntem dircotly iudicateil the position of LioUondalo from our home. 1 
ga/iHl at therm m»w, and rvroarkM ibat they pointed iu au 0|ipoiite dlmtloo 
to whnt 1 was taking. 

Happily sho eoon osnioe “n narrow galaxy " of light “ marking a 
village or a hamlet," and gets into a train which boars her straight 
to thn good hero and a second inairiagu. Mr. Mostyu's love for 
lino woixis is most remarkable. No one in his books fiM wrinkles, 
but “ corrugationH." Wo have “the swarthy corrugation of his 
brow%" and “ the corrugation of bin white brow.” We shall not 
stop to inquire wlicthor a man, oven if a uiurdurous bigombt, can 
liutc a swarthy corrugation of a white brow. The huroino also iu 
dc.*(cribing her own behaviour Bays, ** I corrugated toy brow, until 
Hweat-drops rooked from the torture of tbe coiitrootion,” Happily 
she can add, “ mentally I vvm> still ; 1 was despair typified by a 
ebapo of insrhle." ICven the kitten iu Mr. Mostyn’s story indulges in 
“ a metallic snore," and tho hoiw's hoofs give “ a tnelallic thud.** 
bjipi^Hfilly doc.s he rise to gmiuleur of hmguage when he has to 
do with the murderer. In luldition to liis “corrugations,” W'e are 
told how, on <me occasion, “ a fitful wintry ray np«m his tern- 
pt stiious fiiC4« w'rithi'd his mouth and how, on another occasion, 
coming to bed in tho darli, “ finding the candle, he ignited the 
wick." In one of the last views we have of him before he dis- 
appears in a trcmicndmis tiro, wu are told bow 

llu» I n‘r’o;;jin/,n<! ; timt sinl'^lor ray, tho-nn crimson wtiHcs, thoio 

n'UU’m:iiitiliaut with nu^picioii, hat'', ik'jnpiiir, werr familiar to nio as niy 
h.'iud. ' 

rnfortiinnt»'lv Mr. Moalyn is not tvhvays content with being 
merely hilly. mere hiHine.sM ive can fefd some degree of indul- 
gence. Jlut no niorcv should bo shown to a writer whose rant, in one 
place at lenst^goivi I'ar beioinl ibo of common vulgarity. Ho, 
.“lid writers like him, nmy hide as niueh as (boypjeuw** tho ]iovcrty 
of their tlj<»ugh(8 under u cloud of words, but tbev slinll not W'ith 
iinpunify in iboir pretentions novels conl^md wii/i tlio JVnMrated 
l*ohvv f iaivttc in jirindering to 1 * depraved lovo of all that is hon iblo 
an<l repiibdvc. J’)w.n tlio lituhj TrUyraph^ though it does 
ocrjiMi'iiiriHy giie, nihlor (ho inspiration of Afr. l^heriff’ Jfkmuott, a 
moml Mid niinute nmmnt of the flogging of gmrottwi, Would 
bvarc' ly contain such a pahSago ns tbo following: — 

*• I>.i } t»ii thmli lie \ hloiukl ever liiuo^ lie ? Oh, don't f;inoy you could 
iwe'ip.' In 'hMeumriiij;' me ! didn't il, Yuii d like fii iiio strung to 

lie- «all nv»— w hul n r>'vvn;*n'. My t|hd ! llilnk of it f The fuUoW who 
t>N«'d te hiilly yon ni the end of a lopo, with his hsrd syew making 

hiiiip't oil lliit white (.ip, ioi)n«<l at hy a inoit — ch, yiai'd liko that ? " 

Tb(' outrages on decency cowmitleii by some of the great novcl- 
ist'i (tf lost century are renignisiHl by « vcry ono. AVe hope that 
the tiino will conn^ when it will bn no less clearly rccognlsod that 
tho mind i'* almost as surely corrupted by the deecription of bodily 
8af!bringa lui of bodily pleasures. 



a prokmgtti wail *' P As for the stwTS being “mellow ” we do not 
omect to that. Nor sgain do we object when he tells us that 
sombre deep sky was fisked over with pulMting stars,” or 
that the looon was 'rapidly fbeasring tir light,” or that "the 
^batoese stirred, quickened into ibmws, writhed with shadowy 
laughter, and hissra out of the mrfect stillness,” or that there 
Was " a gatherf Aff darkness in the East, on wbcaie pubeleas breast 
beamed a single but gonwous beam,” or that “ tbe morning was 
oisp, radiant, aromatic," or that there “ was a crisp dear laoon 
whmb was now brotMieoing to its meridian bright,** at that a 
"great crimson jdle of douda had risen to reoriva im pulaallaf 
cw of "a lightning tmimaoMiuiig mj Hemafilej 


nmNcn ijtkua'iijue. 

'VITE really do not know wbcl her (ho reputation of Synesius 
v7 has pained or lost by b^'ing in t rod uc'«hI to French readers 
under the putronsge of M. liapatz.* On the one bstid, wo think 
that if the mfr/lr ftrfcuvj' 1.8 ever ppcciaily objiKitionablc, it is 
when it is brought to bear upon lojiicrt of mere enidition ; on 
th«* olhii^, there is no doubt tlml fbr urtiflcinl nmnneri.'ims of 
J^ynoriiis are appropriately set olf by a coimm'Titary where alriiofd 
every woid is n riddle and every pbrnte a jtirnble of incongruous 
oifftnphors. '\Ve a.«e(l to think tbnt in this pecuUnr stylu of 
C(^mi|AKdtion Ai. .lules .Jsniu had rcitched the extreme limits of 
absiirdity; but M. I^ipatr. mannpoM to out-hcrod Ifercxi, and his 

J preface in particular may be rf pnrded as a pattern of nonsense. 
?Vctic)i criticism has always been considered ns a model of per- 
cpicnity and of precision ; in former davh Labarpr, in our lirno 
j M, Boinumnado and M. Kgger, have carnld im the tr/ifl)ti(»i) of tho 
great scholars of the sixteenth ami wvcriW*nth ceulnricsj but if 
M. Lttpatz should succeed in founding a new school, we shall 
require cotnnienis on the coiutncntalors of the Orr-ck iind Latin 
classics. This is tbe more to Is* regretted bi^causo tho new 
translator of Hynesius is undoubtedly quite t^nnl to the task ho 
has undertaken ^ Iho matter of his notes is oficii full of mterost, 
and the curious details he gives ns as to tbe state of llrileiiisiti 
Bodcf tbe rrign of JAhan Um Apostate are the result of consider- 
able study. 
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H. L. Qaicherat ftill kaepa up amoagat hia eointijriiiaii tha 
standard of aound learning, and is apparently datenninaa to prove 
that true scholarship hM not yet perished on the other aide of the 
Channel, notwithstanding the ever-increasing pretensions of posi* 
tive sdeno^ as it is sometimes called. The edkion of Nonius 
Marcellos* which is now before us, although coming after 
the excellent ones of Qerlach and liothe, is so far superior to them 
that it contains for the first time a complete collectioa of a MS. 
dating as early as the ninth century, which is preserved amongst 
the Italian trmures of the iiritish Museum. Toe German savants 
we have just named bad indeed consulted this MS., hut only in a 
very imperfect manner, and the readings th^ gave from it were 
limited to a small number of passages. M!. Quicberat, on the 
contrary, was enabled to obtain a transcript of all the varia 
kotioneSf and although we do not find any new quotations given, 
yet the Ilarleian ecSex often supplies various reaoings of separate 
phrases, and enables us to trace the origin of errors which bad 
crept into the work. The student who wishes to know all 
about Nonius Marcellus cannot do better than examine M. 
Quicberat's exhaustive preface: nothing is omitted of auy impor- 
tance as illustrating either the life of the gramniarian or the plan 
he adopted in the composition of his work, and the dilHcuItios 
which had to be overcome in the settling of the text seem to 
have been considerable. M. Quicborat gives at the foot of the 

ra all the readings to he found in the heat M.SS.. and the work 
lowed by two copious indices; one of tho words explained by 
Nonius Marcellus, and the other of tho authors from which the 
old paramarian quoted his extracts. 

The now volume of M. llossert's lectures on (ternian literature 
treats of Uoothe, his predecessors, and his coutempoi'aries.t The 
introductory discourse examines tho characteristic features of 
classical literatture in Germany, and compares tlieni with those of 
tho French vhefs^d^miwe. The word clasaical ” expresses entirely 
different ideas in the two countries. Amongst the follow-country- 
men of Racine and Jloileau we find the utmost respect fur tradition, 
a remarkable uniformity in all literary productions, and a striking 
absence of that individuality which slumps an author’s writings 
aa peculiarly his own. In Germany, on the contrary, what is 
called classical writing has essentially a jierHonal character, and 
the harmonious blending of the critic and the poet in every great 
national author prevents literature from asHiiming one well-defined 
and unchangeable type. The lectures collected iu tho volume 
before us treat only of Goethe’s early days, and take us down to 
the opo(!h of his departure for VVeimiu'. The history of his 
relations with Klopstock, Lessing, Herder, Wieland, and Lavatcr 
is extremely interesting, and is illustrated by numerous extracts 
from their corrospondeuco. 

The JiiblioMtjias orientale which Messrs. Maisonnouve t have 
undertaken is certainly a gigantic enterprise, and we heartily 
wish success to tho committee of savants who purpose publishing 
in a cheap form the literary masterpieces of India, Persia, Fgypt, 
and China. Many years ago tJio editors of tho Vanthson UtUraire 
hod, if we renienioer rightly, included in their collection a volume 
of Eastern lore ; but it was of course impossible to give an 
i >i|f equate idea of so vast a subject within tho limits of a few 
* Snared pages, and the exbaustlcss treasures of Sanskrit literature, 
for instance, wore represented only by a translation of tho laws of 
Menu. The plan lain down iu |ho preface to Messrs. Maisonneuve’s 
Jbihliothhqutt arivtUale is much wider, for it comprises an annotated 
version of all the early works, both of a religious aud of a 
literary character, on which the faith of primitive nations lived for 
ao long a spoco of time. The first volume contains tlio Uig-Voda 
in the translation of tho late M. JiUnglois, together with an intro- 
duotiou dosorihing the dillereut elements which constitute tho 
Vedio books, and discussing their qualities both as poetical com- 
positions and os witnesses to an old form of worship. Tho present 
collection being designed for general readers, the annotators have 
abstained from details of a purely philosophical nature, and their 
notes are limited to the explanation of mythological aud historical 
difficulties. By wav of supplement, we have, first, an imitation in 
Latin hoxainetera, by M. Kichhoif, of a few hymns talten fKim tho 
Itig-Veda; and, secondly, on excellent analytical index, which 
win prove of great 8ervi<*o to students. Tiie second volume takes 
UB through the golden age of Sanskrit literature, and brings us 
down to thn period of its decay. As a supplement to the tronshition 
of the Rig-Veda, tho editors have given us fragments firom the 
hymns of the Sama-Veda, the Yi\jur-Voda, and the Attarva-Voila : 
tiiese are rendered into French by MM. Bnrthdlemy St.-iJiloire nna 
G. Pauthier. Persia, Fg}p^ Assyria likewise help to enrich 
this interesting volume; and, finally, China contributes several 
important items in the hliapo of old popular songs, hymns ascribed 
toLSo-tsen aud to Confucius, and a version of the Chi-King. 
This book has never yet iqipearod in a French dress, and M. 
Pauthier, the author oi* the present translation, has oomoleted his 
work bv the addition of a few other short poems taken from 
Father Liicharme’s fjatiu paraphrase. 

Several able trt'atises on luotaj^hysical soionce have lately been 
published either in France or in hrench Switzerland. The volume 
of H* Alaux S originally appeared a few years ago aa the second 
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paii of a work tiititled ZaJSaison; emi smt fwsmssr d$ k JPMo^ 
Sophie : in which tho author attempted to show^ fitot, what is the 
p^ played bj. metaphysics in the history of hamamty. and nexL 
what metaphysics are, considered independently ol ell externsl 
dreumstances. M. Alaux devotes the greater portion of his 
preface to a kind of apology for the task he has undertaken* He 
finds himself obliged to confront two groups of adveisirios;^ the 
positivists on tho one band, who assert that metaphyslmd soienoe 
has been for ever dismissed from the scheme of imowledge^ and 
on the other those philosophers who even in the spiritualist camp 
exaggerate the ments of the experimental method. M. Alaux is a 
writer whoM theories require close study, and will well repay the 
time spent in examining them. 

M. Seerdtan’s lectures*, like the volume we have just noriced, 
are not strictly speaking a new hook ; and here also the author 
has given as two publications what are really two divisions 
of the same work. After having taken his position within the 
domain of pure metanhysicH, and endeavoured to place before 
us an adequate idea or the Perfect Being to whom our reason is 
incessantly aspiring, M. Seerdtan now aims at showing what posi- 
tion Christianity holds iu the history of the world, and how the 
principles of revealed religion can ex})lnin the apparent paradoxes 
which we see around us. In the preface the author discusses the 
respective claims of Romanism, Protestantism, and free thought 
to the government of the moral world. Whilst exposing the 
fallacies of Popery, he is no less strong in showing the incon- 
sistencies of Protestants, and he contends that although to a cer- 
tain extent the libres-ntnseurs are right, since the distinction 
between good and evil can be appreciated independently of the 
notion' of God, yet tho distinctiun is comparatively useless so 
long as wo leave moral order deprived of its explanation and its 
sanction. La VUilomphie do lis^Lxhm'iv recommends itself equally 
to philosophers by the vigour of its reasoning and to Christian 
readers by the religious tone which pervades its pages. 

M. Fraiicis(^iie llouillier has contributed to M. Gcrmer-Bailli^re’s 
lUbliotheque ds rhihsophiv an excellent little volume on Cou- 
science.f What is conscience P and what place ought we to assign 
to it in the order of our faculties P Those questions are con- 
nected with a niimbor of interesting discussions which M. Bouillier 
notices as he goes on. Thus, if wo wander on that debatable 
land where positive science aud metaphysicians meet, we find 
ourselves face to face with the problem whether physiology can 
throw any light upon the nature and origin of conscience. Quoting 
tho opinions of I'nifessor Tyndall, ^1. Claude Bernard, and M. 
Tnine in confirmation of bis own views, M. Bouillier decides for 
tho negative. Conscience, however, can bo examined not only 
from an abstract, but also from n practical, iioiot of view, and our 
author does this in the lost five cltmUors of his work. After con- 
troverting tho theory on which Mr. Buckle hosed his history of 
civilization — namely, the negation of tho influence of the moral 
idea iu tho development of social progress — M. Bouillier takes up 
the famous quarrel os to the relative merits of ancient and modern 
writers, started by French critics two hundred years ago, aud 
shows how the argument used by the champions of oesthotic 
progress is applicable to tho questions discussed in his own volume. 

M. F. Lenonuant’s conimontary on the fragments of Berosus | 
is a volume of which it is extremely difiicult to give an adequate 
idea within our present limits; we con only say briefly that tho 
work is admirably done, and that the old historian has now for 
tho first time found a competent annotator. Previously to the 
philological discoveries of the last twenty years, and to the labours 
of modern savants on ethnology and mythology, it was impoesiblo 
to elucidate in a satisfactoi^ manner a large proportion of the 
historical moiiuinonts of antiquity. Herodotus himself can scarcely 
be duly appreciated by renders who kuow nothing of the results 
of tho investigations of CbampoUion, Lepsius, Sir H. Rawlinson, 
MM. Oppert and l)e Roug6; how much loss chroniclers like 
Berosus, with whom we are acquainted only through a few 
quotations handed down, we cannot sav how correctly or in- 
correctly, in tho writings of other men! Tho fragments illus- 
trated by M. Lenormnut aro twenty in number, aud they have 
aiforded him on opportunity for discussing problems of great 
importance connected with Biblical and secular archosoTogy. 
Thus we find a curious essay on the contents of the libranea 
at Nineveh — libraries where each book is a collection of bricks, 
and where baked earth serves the purpose of papyrus and parch- 
ment. The CbaldcDo- Assyrian Calendar and the Chaldiean origin 
of the Zodiac aro minutely examined in another note: and, 
finally, the various traditions respecting the Flood, the Ark, tho 
Tower of Bahol, and the Confusion of Tongues are reviewed and 
analysed. 

After having brought to a eatisfactory termination his three 
volumes on the ethnology of Gaul, Baron Roger de Bolloguet pub- 
lishes a new edition of the Celtic glossary $ which formed the 
first part of that publication. The rapidity with which the ori- 
ginal impresrion was sold proves that the branch of philology 
^en up by M. de Belloguot is creating considerable interest j it 
10 one which hitherto has been little studied, and for ' many 
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^ •ttrwtlcm of noralty. Tht gXmmaj 

mpeilyioeiUed itmtiqdb^ tUe diMoUtloii b wliieh 
the Mthor lftj8 down mtain piincinlet guide him in 

hie explanation of old Cleltte woide. Although the laagiuige 
mken by the Celts ie of Indo-European origin, itiSana- 
lorit elements belong neither to the German nor to the Latin 
Tocabultnee. Professor Holtsmann endeavoured, indeed, some 
time ago to revive in bis Esdsn tmd Germwm the theory for- 
merly started 1 ^ Tschudi and Glareanosi to the effect that the 
language spoken by the old inhabitants of Gaul was merely a 
▼anety^ of the Teutonic idiom; bat M. do Belloguet refbtea 
this opinion, and shows it to be untenable even in the modlhed 
form i^ently put forth by M. Kunssberg. The glossary itself is 
not strictly speaking au etymological one, and it would have been 
impossible to i^ply to the words which it contains that law of the 
Mrmutation oflettera which prevails in other branches of thelndo- 
Germanic family. Our author, under the heading of each word, 
aimplv given ita meaning, the historical circumstancea connected 
with It, and the ternla of similar origin which his researches have 
enabled him to discover. The volume closes with a discussion of 
the system of M. Amddde Thierry as to the duality of the Celtic 
language, a system which is, he argues, radically erroneous. The 
second issue of his Giossatre pauhis has received numerous and 
important additions, chiefly from inscrmtions either lately dis- 
covered or lately acknowledged to be of Qallic origin. 

The historical and geographical publications of the past month 
comprise a few volumes of permanent importance, and others 
which have originated with the JPranco- Prussian war and the 
events of the Commune. Amongst the former wo may name the 
first instalmonts of a Bihliath^qm do FAnn/^efrftjK;aisfi, issued by 
Meesrs. Hachette, at the suggestion of M. Thiers. Josephus 
has sigpplicd to this collection two of his most remarkable 
pieces — the descriptions of the sieges of Jotapat and of Jerusa- 
lem. M. 0 . llossot, who has the management of the whole 
aeries, and whose history of Louvoia is well known, has revised 
the translation of Amauld d’Andilly, and introduced it by an 
excellent preface.* The military memoirs of Turoimo are written 
in a dry, uninteresting manner, but they are moat valuable for 
those who wish to study the art of wiu* ; the te.stimony of com- 

S etent judges such as Marshal de Puysi^gur and Napoleon is 
eciMivo on that score. They seem naturally destined to hold a 
prorainunt place in a soldier’s library ; and thc/bave been included 
in M. Uosset’s BiblioUtequOf together with Napoleon’s JWeis don 
Finally, three more volumes arc taken up with 
the Frnperor’s own account of his campaigns in Italy, Egypt, 
and iSyna.^ 

M. Vivien d<j Saint-Martin’s Ann4e a^ographiqm § still presents 
the same moss of facts, ably clnAsilied and disrussed, whirh ren- 
ders his year-books the best publications of their kind. Amongst 
be principal topics reviewed by him we notice a chapter on the 
Mormons, and one on the ethnology of Gaul. Asia, however, has 
the lion’s share in this new volume ; and the details which wo find 


respecting China, Japan, and Asiatic Kussia cannot fail to interest 
the reader. 

Colonel Accaldi’s Lattre^ miliiaires ||, written for the nc^apor I 
Le Tempn during the siege of Paris, and General Martin dcs 
Pailli^ros's are important contributions to the history 

of the lato war. ' Piditieal animosity and private inten^st 
have so distorted the facts which marked the campaign of 
1870-71 that the unfortunate generals who bad t) carnr out 
the absurd plans of M. Gambetta and his lieutenant, M. do 
Froyeinet, c»aild no longer allow their reputation as ek)ldior8 to 
sutler fiH)m the blunders of the extemporized dictator of Franco. 
After the narrative of (jonenil d’Aurello do Paladiues, we havo 
that of (xeneml des Paillh’^res, equally intoresting, and equally con- 
clusive ns to the necessity of a thorough reformation in thelrench 
army. Being himself n menib(;r of the Committee called together for 
that very purpose, the late chief of the 1 5th Corps is specially 
entitled to be heard when ho seeks to apply the fruits of his 
experience in such a manner that his country may retrieve ita 
oltt military reputation. 

Baron £mouf tells us in his preface ** that the rare pamplileta 
from which he has compiled bis new volume would certainly have 
been r^umtionn^s by the Prussians if he had not, by a timely 
precaution, withheld ' his work from the ffreas till after the con- 
clusion of the war. It mves details respecting the campaigns of 
lBo^-1808 which, if fully to he relied upon, would tend both to 
diminish the glory of the Germans in their resistance to Napoleon 
L and also to prove that the depredations and insolence of the 
French army were grossly exaggerated. Wa must of course 
oppose to ISaron Ernoufs statements those of Madame de Stael 
and of Madame Lenormant ; the probability is that here, as in 
most other cates, things have been very mu^ magnified <m both 
aides. 

All the books we have hitherto had to notice on the siege of 
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Paiia were oonipeMdby bereoae leeldlwiB FnM dueteg the m 
OF engaged in nefimding the oedtel AgilinH the invading emiaa. 
The Mwohart now befine ns*, oonteint tbe narmtive of 11 gtri of 
fourteen driven from her native country and obliged to eeek tenigi 
in England. Being the produotlon of eo young an euthmid^ ft 
claims much iodi^Doe; but wa must acknowledge that ttl 
Intrinsic merit would havo eecuted for it oonsiderablo •uooaee eiwft 
independently of the dicamstances under which it was writteOi 
The present edition is the first that could be published on ihs 
other side of the Channel, and we doubt not that it will meet 
with the popularity which the former one obtained in England. 

M. Taine, like M. Renan, is not in very good odour just now 
with his old friends the Republicans, and they accuse him of hav- 
ing endeavoured to calumniate the gww^vtdotte rSi/ime by exhuming 
from tbe dust of some library and translating into French the 
lies of an emissary of Pitt and Coburg.*' t The draught is a 
bitter one, as M. Taine himself acknowledges ; but that is predaely 
the reason why those for whom it is intended should swallow it ; 
and besides, if the anonymous £nglif<h lady judges so severely 
Robespierre, Danton, and the Terrorists, it is only because she 
feels the benefit of living under a Ooveromont whuro freedom and 
security aro compatible with respect for the law. 

The now poem of M. Victor Hugo};* will not add much to 
the author's reputation from the artistic point of view ; it con- 
tains many beauties, no doubt, but they are drowned in an extra- 
ordinary muss of vorbiago and nonsense. The keynote, too, is 
osuentially wrong. Mon of as groat ex^xsrietico as M. Hugo, and 
who emoy the advantngo of not allowing themselves in be led 
astray by their imagination, have long since dedared thst the 
source of all the misfortunes of France is tbe excessive vanity 
fostered by those writers who talk of Paris as h ci^dale die 
petiplre^ or In vide eainte. There is ono point, however, on which 
the poet detierves much credit ; ho distiirtly ^^pudiates the pre- 
tensions of the mob whilst ho advocates the rights of the people, 
and be separates the true Republicans from tlie Septembriseura 
with an efouueuco more sincere than ooiiHlstont. iWtry is not 
bound to take much notice of logic, otheiwine it would be easy 
to prove that 1793 was the natural oll^ipring of a revolution 
cast in the mould of Roimsimu’s Co?dral mvial. M. Victor 
Hugo's Actt\ et Parolet § show tho part he has taken in poli- 
tical events since the proclamation of tho Republic on the 4lh of 
S»‘ptiniiber. 
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fPe hq/ have to etate that wo decline to return rejected oommwtt" 
catwne; and to thie rule we can tnake no e.rcfplwn. 
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4. North KntnwiM n» nUif Iti/VAi Allirrt II«)L 


the LONDON EXIUBrnON iori872.-SKAS:oX TICKiriS 

-L <br «h« I»Nf}4ilt EXHtBlTKfN .,f H7« NOW on MAUi »t the Albert Hall Tu-kct 
Oflla«r«a4 iMii* uAiMi Affiite. uviii. f«r. i v>*. 

the LONIXIN EXIUftmoN of 1M7:'.-~TI|.' Owm-rs of 

•*■ _ll«AIIOII TICKCTII •» Utliua lu AimiSDIuH to «lur KiUliHUm «a AIX WCA- 

MOira viMsn njwn to iJmj lrKiir«*. 

^iins LONDON EXIinUTION of l«72.~Tlin Owners of 

VI*! 

THE L0NIK)N 

J- UKAAOW TICKKTH 

lUlirrioN tvvo ifoliitH hiu oul’; tii. naiMi 
rrm LONDON KXiniUTloV of 


IkAAON TICIUSTU MitlilKl l-i \ |L\IISSI« »N In ( l^liKMoNIKS anH ritlVAT*: 

yww^. . 

EXIIiniTION of IH72.— Tho Ownor-i of 

nvy' i-nfJrliO i.. \0MI>tM10N (ij tbu OALJAilUF.H <>r (he T.X- 


\r<l'2 -Thi* Ownorft 

HRAHON TirKr/r.'t are nihllr.l D. A»»'I HsloN to ihi NtlfhO Al. I'K'iMKNAIUSS 
Jj^t^JtUYAh. Iloirn^^ ♦. AU,l»K.N>.eH«l AH Hi. Ah Ht.tllAhN In 


AIs AmKKT JlAUs hi cmidetion uiti, Uu' iJihil.iti 

the London EXfiriiiTJoN ,.f jh 72 .-srahon ticketk 

ADMIT llw TtourloWriiiin AIJ^ DA4S tiui l>OKIH)N K Vllllll I'lOM uf Itf* b 
0|Wn«4i Inc'Unlinif Iho ticMniwI ilny*. 

the LONDOaV EaVIIIMITION of 1 H 7 


-From 0 to 

JL fhlDtfliMlwr nu (h« fllKKH of t« Oir* l.ONOON KXlllHinoN of li»« 

wlU bt'i (hi MwiMlMy4,Tiit'MUy«, ■ > ri.lu>i<, luol Nitiiiikiyn, l«.i on U iKliH>«liiy«,2ii.Mt.( 
t'EOBpl lUl wrtaJii u'lH'rveil fl«.\ i. wlnrli m'iIIL* (Inly inlvrrii,. il. _ _ 

TVfJt. ADOIJ'III’, H(!l/l,OI',SSKIfS I'A'ENINO CONOKia*, 

on VVnlni‘«<hiy. MiiT H. lit ili«< Ilniooi-r Si)ntu(> KiKiinn. at liulhpant h-irht. Vo«*aliA('i— 
Madilc. CmulA ami MiiU'nvnr Vald.M'. Jiintriiuiiiptalibi*- MM. strait*. \M«iiei, iCvrlUni. 
ti.'i, ll.^r^n/^lr. iwin hi IiIK'im i 


i,)aiilii’rt, W. Mactiincii, iJniunviitti.' 


iiiilnrfiii , Mr. /t'lhlnl. 
.. ( lianiK-ll’s, III) New lliind htriw l , Mt 4»ry. Cruitwr'A, IfcM 

Aildlplu* SoIiDm 2.1 Ihfvoiibhlie 'IViro<;< . Ilydi. I'liik. 


i.miiMVri, TV. maciiAririi, 

4ulU, HMT'a-nciiliiiiaaiiwIi, tit vUvrinw. 
nlrLVl I aii<l iifiHr. Ailolplu* S. 

^PHK SOCUETY of FAl.VTEWS in WATKIM^OjsUCJLS. 

A Thu 


iVom Mln« 


Tho H|XTY-fc:j<lMTII ANNI?\1 
"" nil W«v«n. AilinJittaauu, L«. 


'IVUIIIITION U now orF.tN.ut U I'all .Mall Ka«t. 
Ciitulugiui. (Stl. 

AT.ntlCn 1). FHlPr. .Vfi-rrf/irp. 

TTi^lJAll' WALTON 'k ICNTIUK" CoLLKUTioN^of OIL 

and WATRH-COl.OIJll I'AlNTINti'^. now ON V|r,W. at Ini <..Vhhi;itY. 
4 WaHmlnitar I'.IrmiWi. \ lormiu hlivit, Wv«tnuii«l«/...-A<lnilMlnu. In .liieluiUriu Catiitufu. 
Mpeii tijally frnm 'IVii Oil 

TV)UE < fALIiElt Y.— O IISTA VE IMIUE, :ir> N>w RmkI AS trt*ot. 

EXHiarnoN nl PICTOIII’.h (Om l.i.lMis* 'TIIUltTI AN MAUTYU’^.” " MONAW- 
TKIlV/'*‘TKafMPlJ Ol' CmilhTlANl I Y,''“lfllANOeiiCA l>.V ItUflWI**). Tin to 
AtlmlMinti.ia. 

TTNOEIianoUND JEUOSAliFAr.-An KXIIIIUTION of 

WATKH-COf.Otm I'ATNlMNOh Dr >VII*MAM snn»«ON. lllUHtraOnj: tin* Ufrrnt 
Kutlqralloiii. J’atl Mall OulUoy, ih Tall M(Ui (.Mr. Tho*o>«on'n). TrnUifrlx. AdmlMbm. 
Innuoliia tkarrlirtire CalaloMiKi, In. 

lilllTISIl MdSKD.M— TIu- YmiTfSIl MlTSKt^M wiU bn 

^ KK'OrK.Nl'il) on Wo*lq<<*hUv. Ou Kdi of M^y. Fnim that .lati*, until Monday, tin* Itth 
“ ‘ ‘ ‘ I Ivi Vi« ' 


lew Hilt lVtlle«*lit«' 


I Moiitlayit frf’in ' 


of AnifiiML Inrlmive, VliltMrs will Im' adninti'ii „ . 

ttll fiitfht n'rltii'k I on Wiihiyadtii laiul brl.Liia t'roin Tui tUl Nn o'cUmk i aiul nii SatuninyR 
Twelve till Klu III o'olw'k. Duil.nf tl»»' i • • 


. nil 

Kiulit o'oio'k. DtiW.iif tl»»' ryaialiMU*!* «>f .VoL'int. on Momlayi. Wcilnvwlajf, 

and l*Tldny>«. frwni Tun till Six u'ulovlt. and on haliinla,>a I'ruin 'I'arUu till >n\ oVUatk. 

^ Drltlah Miiarnm, May ¥. HI? ^ tVINTKil .foN IN /'» oi. »;» if / ^ 

T pDUOATlONAIi IJ'iOl'l'UIJ, J').\(‘trr iilil, Sir, 111(1 (liowor 

^ 11nll>.~“Thc HoriiU of ‘I'l acliluy," Mn. tMIlifl \ hint 1 •( Mill ir.\i* (hu Tliinl uf 
luw^liiualkfHiU Lcetiiree Mil i^atunta)' Nvcnlnr.May IKJi. anvi*. atnitf the real Kdnvatiun ot 

. I'n miiko IheM* Ixtilurua naeOil to tliu irenernt f'uhtir. ptl.va «f AdmKIaiii'O will Im» ..U«>«erieil 
}lflafa.]|4. ikl. I AiJnilttamii to HaU. I .• : <)i;l' > i , fUl, IXmo opoi ut 7,.U) ( oiimiru.v at u. 
wfV*****^ file Vlotnria Pruai, liaiiffia .ombiKiio l!ii*lrr Hull', Aiid all l.ibiHriev 

Aj VIJDLIC LEOTUJiE will be ibUivorod io tim bWmHHons’ 

Hull, tircattliweu Uroat. tV.f , on Mou.kiv l>ivi)Uiu. May n, W7V. In Mi<. JO.''Fl’IIINK 
JJUThKU, of l.ireriKbil. oil '* t'lijiml 1 aivi mul ITiii'Oiial .loilc'iiiiiiti in iiu- (’li'iir 

■’ . .. . . 


'< hji'k jtn»n'4:l> 


|>M>rM Ih1iiv 


will Ik* laki'iiliy W. Jim , M.l'. (m Bulfa'il, at 

Oiii!n IlHli'nii Iniiir iiieVloiuli .tilinhionii l\«i’ 

A UTISTS’ ( JENEUAT. JUINEVOI JiNT INSTITOTfON, 

■4 V (ho Ui'Uuf of UUtfMwd Artlala, Ihi ir Wlilowa (ual Ofvhaii*. -hir Kka V'Ih 

CJUANT, IMl A. M,VIU4ll|8 Of LtlJlNK 

will Tri'itl.l.* at a IMnutr, to ba licUl nt WIIIin'i HiNmn. hi. Jainci’a, on hatnrdav. (ho Hth nf 

May, hi aid nf tlw Rtmiw of tliU lo* 

TlukrU iwn Iw ohtajuttd fnnii ths> Slew 
uf Jkiiiatlon*. to InkaniMMiiiuvil at iJiv I 

k'd tronh. 


lAlitiitlni. Thu OgatnC till] liiinwr, hi''hii|.in; W»nr«, 9ta. 

Sicwaiiho.- OlUwn (A>h-' i»uu>vt} .wlmnUo will ni'ciic iiudcu 
uUlinivi. 


Wnitlam Pii'f. F.ai. 
VhwtVolr, Kf-t., A.n A. 
* ra 


Arthur 1). haiuioiMi, Kvi|. 
"louka, Kmi . Il A. 
'TIioiam. J' 


tninih hti 

w,t; 


llarrinbM'iii 'I'liltv, t:au..M.D. 
Arthur liavth, K*.|. 

Arthur Wiyu, Kni, 

Willlatii \> ariitic, Fug, 


F 


rr*lwrt Itnulinwm, fmi ,r ft. 

. , . --- -- , lio-hawl Uiilaiuvf. r.».i , H.A. 

Thtuniti* Fai., K. A. 

Wdthini tilde, k:ri. 

(Mr John tliTU'i l. P.W.C.It. 

(Iiai. livnrj timm. 
t'harhw Mall^ 
t'liariea tl. U*wi«, Kaj. 
lA’iiitanl I,*wU, Fai. 
littiiry 8. Maika. K»*l, A.R.A. 

J(^IIX KVRUrTT H.A.. //..n .vrrrMrv. 

ntr.MFUlt'K W. MAYNAKU, .la«i«o»N/.>'.crr.<w|r. 

M CJM fftmd IHii^4. 

ETTES ' tioiTLTr.’jTi; (Tom'FiTv “Hank; 

KI>I.NIIDR<JH. 

//Ml*/* JfiMdr*'. 

W. IHUTTR, M. A.. JaU. 1 niow <*f Si. Jidm'x CnllfM. Camhridfc, and 
aOMlia iittiu OM nf the A*«ivtjiii tluntcrawf Unaby Suhuul. 

ilVlUH,AUSlllPi». 

pf tha annual valoo nf 44o,^d tnaMt during rtwhVnec at tlia 

l*uWlo<V'mjw(|ii,in o* July l^TJI. 

tuhleel In Hiu r**Ntrli'tioiii oi given briow. will tw oiwn toanTlInva 
'^‘nndalloiiL wlwihi-r M«inU*'« ot th«? t 'nllugi' or not. Twn oflhr nrholaV- 


fMd aUMdy na the IVund* 


ROYAL un SBABY ITJin). -- TW HOTT-THIKP 
A^v^AvinvfimAiiv Bonmarito Cb>pm^ 

nC'iiMr tiM Kma a# ti« WMW$ <• t^i cMr. 

JfKCWUWrb. 

Tha Bavl ffTAKnOPE, Fiaaldmt af Hia ChmaUgn, 

Mm Adi^V. Am 

Mauiilloii 


air MMtiiaiffrJ'AlKu^ 

»ir iKnry 


liaidir 

ry Is. Anik^i. 


FrufkaKir Anxtcil, H.A.. . 

H. r. ArdMi. Kml, ii'.Odl.4 litfh dberidr of 
I'cmhrokrehirc. 


Jfett78.^Uiicl 


^Xaa. 


, ..Jct.K.L. 

lahnent tnn Nawoli Naxim ofDqaaal. 
Mmliaal llaiiry tfrHKMMio, Kmi. 

Ir Jalm (h^tirirtt, F 

iidlai^liuAtiaak, M.P. 


Aiguriitn ilurthwuA, Flai. 
lu V. JtolM'jrt U. IhtrUiaMili, 
John Moyd. Cm(. 

Tl.oiiiuii J. Iloyu. Kuj. 


(daiva Ijeiwat n if ao/i li,v*arauf 


I ao't II v*ara of age. The third N<]huta(«hlv.gt>wu 
to Mnyr uetv^n II ai^ lA yaan u4 aiw. AUwwaiwa 


Alfred Au«U«. Kaq. 

Dr. tVUliara Ucattia. M.D. 

K^naenwt Bcaumoat, Rxq., M«P. 

Geone Hell. Ewi. 

Mr Jtdltij Jtuinidli 
lilt iIm 
M mliaa. 

Mwrid’hL. 

Gtvrgu (‘avoiHl . 

Uiorv'i UcntiAT, CiQ. 

AlderaanM Hrtlay, 

Yen, Arrhika^ui JDIekartK^li. 

PiwietM^r lilailik, M.A. 

lUiv. Ciiooii lili^ealey. U.U. 

JaiiK^ IIikuIi. t,*<i (- 'It. 

, _ . M.A. 

John Itoyd 

Tl.oiiiuii J. Uoyil. Kui. 

Htr William Uiojiall, tt.A- 
Tlioman JJratiary, Kiii.. M V.,C.JR. 
lluiiry A. iUii.vtoy, Fni . M 1* ,€.K 
linn. Mi.Jnttwe Hr«(I..M.A 
Mt.v. Akxaiiilvr 11. Hriiirr^. M.A. 
lleury A liriuht. Km . M.A. , 

Shiiliv UiiMilui, Kiui . F..< A. 

IlillhlMuti.U. A. livu4.r.M.P. 

K. 11. Bunhuty. Eai.. M.A. 

Jojtn t'. Iliiruoyne. • 

Sir Hemard Burki; i th»u*t'. 

Vl»f«nint lliiry. M P. 

J. W Unttonrurth, Kt'i.,F S.A. 

.Hir Till >rnat> (owc‘11 Ituvlun. lUri. 

II. B. C'aiawl). F.WJ.. M. V., F U.8. 

Tii« Isoril t airitt. 

JMtrlip If ( atileron. Km.. K.A. 

Il*.ury CaWlM.**'! Obtu, Ksg. 

Y«r>Hi.v Moiulttnor I'lMH'l. 
lUgkt Hull. K tArilwcIl. .M.P 
lliuht Him. Htrtihuii 4 an-, M.P. 

1 reilrrit'k Chapiiuui. K«g. 

Tht Karl oi I liMjii*»tvi . 

Tho Maniuii «i4 tiiuirtuaide. K.V. 

ThuKarl id I lartiiiUoi. ^ ^ 

tliN tirain the liiiku ul Cleveland. KsO. 
tiei^tOvCInwiia. K»i| . . 
llyiiviul Sir tv. J. t odrlngton, Q.t .11 
‘rhr Isord I'olcUvthrr. 

Jlieht Ifini. Hir Joint T Coluridgc. 

Jltuirri 1. Cuuki. K«q . F It.ti.S. 

.Sir I’atrhh ‘ oWinhoun. ^ C 
)' rivirrh’k IVUliniii Cuvl'iia. f^. 

Sir Miuhnel C<*<«ta. 

Alduiman C<»lto|i. 

Hiiihr Jlon. tv. ( uwiwr*Tc-uapl«t M.P. 

(•WMicn l.lKir Cralk, Fh*!, 
l.'url •!( 4 lawtiod and JlaltwnfHi. 

Ihuilel Cionin, Kwj. 

Juniv# Cri»ud% . Ka|,. F.U A . 

4*|.ii«ial the lion, .nir JKdward Curt, G A .T«. 
John Ihirintrioii. Kixj. 

'I'Ih* Karl nt Ihimliy. 

Ctiurlei do U Pri iiir, Faj.i M ..\. 

'I'lie Karl n( IVrUv. 

The 1,1.1 d H.iJiod of JVrry 
llutsraiv the Unku ut Duvoinliire. IC.tJ 
Kdw'urd Dnay, Kmi* 

Charles I iii’hi us I «i. 

4« |l. tt iiiKtlcbl GmIiV. Kait 
Itightlloii If JhsiHi ll. M 1\ 

HutlU’> Ih.lHil, I.Mi. 
sir Fnwiol' H ISgU*, Hart. 

Sir Jamiv. Dukv, tiart..U»uli SharHl'of Siwara. 
W lIliMin ISiiiran. Kui 

K. H Kaatwirk. Km . C.O.. M.P. 

lion. Wliliroliain Kgiwtuii, M.l* 

The Isinl Elli'tilK.rouJtli. 


Alikrmm Win. 
’Jnnel Jl.ttWi 




ChatlMJ. laaf, 


Tha liorfl Uialmk ut Ll> . 

J K Ki iohnu, r.m . F.H.C.!*. 

Ituflit linn, ^otliinui Ketuwurt. 

John Kiuiii. Ksq., F.K.S. 

«. K.k;yre.K-i,M.t.,F.S.A. 

Sir \t'. Fairlmmi, UarUrl's^tf, 

Hohrrt I tTgiisyii, l.w|. 

Charlea Wyiino|''li*o)i, Kwi. 

Ulght Hon t\ . IC. Foralrr, If .P. 
t\ ilUain !• urr> tli. K«) . g.C.. I.UP. 

RIrIiI llun. Cliii'hvvlur Fnrii^^. MJ*. 
lion. lYndlfy >. Forleapwc, M.lT 
H. K. 1 uwirr. Kwi,, JN.|.\.jM.A. 

William Fowlrr. Lw.. M.P 

John I uwlvr. Km.. <!X. F JUS. 

Ouuetal 4. luirlr* »'ot 
C hanrai. Fruake. Kaq. 

J. A. k riNidr, lrm» k1 A . LTiJki 

J. f, F>f«hr. Kst.. M.A .F.sT 

J. V Gaaaiui. li;m..iuM.,F.U.O«S. 

Rtlloii SlrS.J tiibbnne IH.. IsPid Wagor. 


Benjamin GlhUma. Km| . M.IUl. 
F W. UibJn. F.m U. M.A. 
Il•ul. Gutawe O. M.F. 
lirorfo nodwln. Kvi , FJi-S. 
(hlu tMdarhmnlt., Ken 
rl-M.f. 

hf.P. 


_ egga, and WHitMl virmuiUary iranihig wUI Ka aoitaklrrtwl wry niiiNirtani. 

• Candhli|M will ha tvamliiiNl in KnglUh tiepipiiM and Cuiniaiattiwtt, AviiluMrthr. lAlIn 
uttg W W^li V|, aad Pruar Cn«ri|.4wUliin, Doga pwr Ml yapn of age will pIa> be 

blrnl^idn;! tu lumla In tlM CBUggivand wHl kgadodttgd So 
BimonUiof »hi‘r clu.;i.on. 

ykk awafy omriM ^ <w h>iio«a ■ 



.\*NNVA1. t UAKaE. 


. napar AMtoM 

T ifB I A 0 fri (Te, s e i‘t ember ar, isrl 

JL JPgr Oldtr aC 4Na litv»alarr of S^ata *» India hi CoMialU 



AfgvNUMaiMa IM the IlfmAN VV/UdO 
%tXGKU. iI|CCGHL» GIUUIK. 5al« 

lnlal« Ihr euall Cauilhlutwat may ha 

mkrPttbt SBOufaiinniihlie* 



ilk, Ken 

SirF ll.UohlnnW. HiPt. 

Julian tloldiiahl.^ril ,M.. . 

Mrv Ik. tiuvdlonf, Prwv^^i 
UlenOcolonel CfOiirlvr, M.P. 

Hir kranpa Ucpnt. Vw*. iUA. 

The l.ael tiranrllle, K.Q. 

Vradrra^ Gray. 1^. 

Vt'dliain KlU rby Green, Kfh* 
Wlliiam liailihinie Uiea. 

C I,. Gninelwu. Keu., F.K ll.S. 
PhHmC. llanhrhkVVn 

G. \V. Uvmane 

I Jaimpal|«>auMd,Km..r^.S. 

' .Mir Fir|Ui«s l|iek». 

Mervik Ihipre. Km-.M.P. 

1 lU>hrrl Mainer l|i,|foM, t'ai. 

; Wt II. Hol'anJ. IWt , M.J)., F.lUi. 

W iLw-kyiia. Bail., M.P, 
Tile 1,^1 l(i’uehliMi 
j,W . Ce^. tJiC. 

jmae Iluylian, IIm- 

i Jl'j' sis 

r. ; 

' J^nttinioi fvuiiHi. STmi-. V-fi.A- 

, airioiinH KarrlalM.UX, 

f girs *v.K,„.£rj];frjrjMi. 


Charlce lew, fcati.’ 
Pmlhawr Harter fjt 


rji.A. 

ky'ter Tiewta, F.M, A . 


C.lvar'ee lAiiigntau, £a(4>i ' 

Thnmae isongaiau. Kea. 

William I.n#igm|Mi. Bui* ^ . 

Sir Cliarlp* ls3 eflT ItovU. F.ltS. 

JIU Grtov'tim Uuke of Manenue^ar. 

IstNil John .tfaiwrre, M.P. 
koiC lUv Aii.M>UjMtv Mann Jag. 
fcilwacti Marj.iribanke. rm. 

. C llr«a*ley Marlay. Kwt.. M..\. 

; Mpttlivw if Marioi.ilMi.. M.A. 

I TluiNlorr Marlin, Km. 

Jauii'k klnlUM'we Ker|. 

Kir W, Siirliiig>Ma««ell. Dart, 
thr 1 . Krakioe Mii> . K.t U. 

Jiaeph Muyugnl, km- 
Herman Morivair, hm. C.B. 

ClMirlea llriiry Mills, Kig . M-P. 

Sir William Mlteheli, K.C ^O. 

John Mituhcll. hm. 

John II. Mouelttoii. Fei. 

Cliariva Jiunw Miuik. Kv|.. M F.,H.A. 
hir Moare U^uiUllorv. Hart 
BdrniiQii V. UiMHV. Kai . 4J.C'. 

Kajnuel Miirlcy, K«4.. M.P. 

Iliuht Ifon. J. R. Mownru) . M.R 
Jlur. 4!anoa lloxiri , 0 1> 
f^hnrli'i Kilwanl Mndli. K>ki, 

jainiw P. JlnirlMwI. K«>|.«M.A. 

PmfeMor Max MilUrr. M..\. 

The leant M iinwalwr. M.P a 

John .Murray, km., I. IJ.S. ^ 

It. Moville-Grrnvilte, K«,i . M.F. 

J. Gonirh Nielmlii. Knq., f .h.a. 

Jl. .Vii'holv. Km.. F..S.A. 

Joiiailiaii Me Id. km. 

lib (irwx' the liiiki* uf Norfblk. 

W. K 41’ Byrne, Kw|. .lligli She riff tifWIoklav. 
lAirdo Hagan, Lunl Chancvllor uf Ireland 
Caiitaln Hkerard < hlKirn. C.B. 

Arthur J. tltwoi'. Kmi., ,M,P. 
rredrrk* thirry. K>n . F.S A. 

Lkut.'Coloael iKieii. U.A. 

ProlVioir tlweii, M.Jl , F It S. 

kt. Unn. Sir J. 1‘aklafftun, UU. M.P . G.C.B. 

J (' Parklnnon. Kiui 

Coventr) Patiiuirr, kin) 

ilenry tVlIlliun IVtk, Ir'.m .M.P, 

Edmund Prpy a. £**1 HA 
J. H. Phrn‘.K«i . F.S.A . F.Cf.d 
Hlf Fmlerkk Pnllw k. Hen , M.A. 

Fmlr/lrk Pollock. Kai|.. M .V. 

The kfarl of Powla. 

T. Henry Alka Poirndcr. £•()., H.A. 
l>r. tJiiaiii, M D.k.ll.H. 

I>r F. tv. Itaiii*ai. M.l>. 
lluruiiuMl KaaMm. £oi. 

ColoDcICIiariea Mairliif. F.d..A. 
MaJor.tkn.Hirll. BawliiuKui E.C.p .FB.A 
Kilward J Bred, Lm , C.D.. K s. 

Hipiy Keovc. E«i,.C.B..il.C'.Jj. 

SliiH Rruvea, Eai. 

Dr. Rh'hardaun, M D.,r,n.S. 

The Alarnnli of KliHiu,|ik.<t. 
t'harln* liiviiigtiMi. k.O| 

F. Uau*ar<J ItivingMi. K»q. 

Hariin l,ionri ili* KuiUm'IiiIiI, M>P. 
t UK'Miipi HuyaSiii. M.P. 
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ENGLAND AND AMRItlOA. 

T IIE confident rumonra of Iiiflt wrc^k luul been dissipated 
before tljc appointed day for Lord Ih'ssri.L’.s iiu»tioii 
arrivcil; but tho Ministers were entitled to claim still further 
forbearnneo from Parliament if they hud reruson to believe 
that there was still a chaneo of the withdrawal of tho indirect 
claims. It might indeed be plausibly contended tbat the 
Governyiont would only be strengthened in its avowed pur- 
pose by a Kcsolution of the House of Lords aflirnting: the 
proposition to which Mr. Glaustoni: and Lord Gi:.\nville 
are already pledged ; but, on the (»tber hand, tlio Rcsolu- 
lion itself implied a want of confidence; and the Minis- 
t<*r8 would have been placed in the embarrassing position of 
opposing a motion in which they must he supposed suhsUnitially 
to concur. It was also possible that llie AmcricHii ( 'abmet, if it 
had been wavonng, would have taken ofloneo at a peroiiiptury 
dccluraiion of ilie irrevocable policy of England. Tin* 
hesitation which has been already di.s)ilayed shows tluat 
Bounder counsels luivc sometimea almost prevailed over tho 
TOlicy wliieh Inis been oflieially announced by Mr. Fisii. 
Tlio favourable reports which had revived guneral confidi'iice 
were certainly not without foundation, although they were too 
confidently accepted us true. When Lord (rUANViULt: urged 
Lord UrssKLL to post]ioiic his motion, there had been no time 
to ttsceruiin wliother the Pkesident would be m<»rc y less 
disposed to eoncesHion in con8ec|uonce of the Cincinnati 
nomination. It was evident that cither pertinacity or a ten- 
dency to eoneiliution might aflect General Guani’s j*ojiularity 
and the clmnccM of his re-nomination ; but only indigenouB 
politicians arc capable of balancing tho mlvunUtgCH which 
might respectively result from the seUlrmont or the re<»pi*ning 
of the dispufo. The contrivance which had ho<*n imagined to 
relievo the American Government from the nereasity of hiiiiplc 
retractation may jxrrhapM- have failed through own intrinsic 
absurdity. It might have been wortli the wliilc of the 
English Ministry to concur in the frivolous d<*claratioii that 
cons^<picntiMl damages, as invented by Mr. .^r>iNi;i!, should 
never Ijo claimed by atatesmeu who must be assumed not 
to liave forfeited all self-resjaict It probably 'apiKiarofl 
on further consideraCioD to the authors of the device that 
it would only entail ridicule on themselves*, and they 
ootild not make up their minds to tlic more dignified 
course of simply correcting an error. It is not certain 
whether eitiier House of Congress has had any influ- 
enco on tho latest decision of the Piiesidkst. The Chair- 
men of the respective Cornroittees on Foreign Affairs in either 
House, Mr. Camkaon and Mr. Banks, arc not ordinarily dis- 
posed to proiDOto friendly relations with England; yet it 
seems that Mr. Banks call^ the Pbesioiint^s attention to tho 
motioD which had been introduced into tho Ifouso for tho 
withdrawal of the claims, and tbat it was from Mr. Fisu that 
‘ the objection to any reeolation of the kind seems to have 
proceeded. The members of the Committees who are fneadiv 
to the Pkesidknt were invited to discuss the question with 
Ae Cabinet, but they expreaeed their opinion that the whole 
body of dieir colleagues ought to have been consulted ; and 
the Opposition mcmbesi naturally resented their exclusion. 

If it is true that the American Government and nation now 
s^iegret the mietako of having preferred inadmiseible olaime, 
ttiey may pediapa not think it ncco e eBr y to abandon aU parte 
of »e Treaty udien the project of arbktaltoii has finally od- 
lupeed. It would be highly dasfrable that the (kn Juan 
controven^ abould bo eemed hy the award of the Qennaii 
SuramiCt and tbat the long-eteiMihig coatzoveny on the 
^wkmAimn t/bum diould be leitmved from the ij^uM of 
oententNSL It ta la&ftuiietdy loo pcdbable 
0^ 
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will reject any arrangement which can even partially amount 
to an nmirublo arttloment. A disputant who is demonstrably 
and consciously in the wrong is often inclined to sup- 
port an untonahlo iirgnmcnt by n display of temper. 
Tbero muy even bo American politicians who suppose 
UiGmselves to liavo made a valuable concossion in (ho 
almost oflieial ncknowledgnicnt that no consequential damages 
eoiild have been justly claimed or rightfully awarded. To 
Englishmen ii seems tbat tlio impropriety of Mr. pANruoKT 
Davis's itidictm(»nt is aggravated by tho improbability that it 
could have eerved tho purpose of his clients. Demands too 
oxtraviigant to have biton entertained can only have been 
ins(3i(c(l either in tho hope of misleading tho orhitralors or for 
tho purpose of aUmnling tho adverse litigant. TJio oiijoclion 
raised on the part of England has from the first lioori ex- 
clusively Ibunded on the language and spirit of tho Treaty 
and of tho preliminary negotiations, and not on tlio dis- 
cre<lituhle eharucter of tho claims. It is imiiect'ssary 
to dihcuHs tho idlo pretext that tho claims woro iiieludod 
in tho Otse for tlio purpose of setting thorn finally at 
real. Tho amicable HOtllemcnt which was r.onlompiatod 
by tbo framcrH of the Treaty w'ould, if it had boon allowed 
by liie Amoricun Government to corno into operation, 
have dlsp(>^ed of all causes u(* difterence down to the date 
of hubinission to the award. Even if outstanding liabilities 
had been roHcrvod, there were no indirect claims in diNCUHsion 
when the CoinrnisMioners mot at Washington. Mr. Eisii, 
when h<* borrowed a inoriKtrous doctrine from Mr. Sum.vkk, 
cxprcHhly de-elared, nt the time i*f his note to Lord ("i.aukn- 
jtoK, tliui the JbtKsinr.N j mode no claim whatovor. A rhotorJcal 
inonaco is not convoftud into even an inchoate or dispuinbiry 
right by tho foct lliat it is utU*rtMl, Alter the Treaty, and 
an arbitration on tbo lualUTs covered by tho 'I'roaty, a 
fresh demand on urcTaint uf the pretended prolongation 
of tho war could only have been int/onded cither us an 
idlo insult or as prchmi^y to a declaration of war. 
If tho Amerienn Guvenirmmt has ofiered not to insist on 
tho dematirl for conNcr{uontial damages, it has virtually 
adinittod the improjinoty of submitting tho olmm to the 
arbitrators. It is ini possible to doubt tho rcadnioas of the 
English Ministers to iiicihtato any arrangement which would 
bo computiblo witli their own declarations and with the 
national determination ; hut in allowing the arbitration 
proceed until tho claims were withdrawn they would have 
conceded the wholo matter in dispute. It was ]>oMHiblc* tliut 
tho American counsel might have held that, in simply pre- 
senting tho claims to tho tribunal, tliey were fulfilling tlio 
pledge that they should not bo pressed. Tho arbitrators 
might then havo awarded a gross sum for damages, the w hole 
or part of which rriiglit have been attributed by the Americans 
to tho ohjectionablo claims. 

Although it is possible that tho uomiriation of a Ilejmblicari 
conipotilor may affect the policy of the Pkrsioknt, the re- 
markable selection mado by tlio Cincinnati Convention is in 
England only a subject of curious speculation, Cfuididute 
could bo suggested who, as President, would bo hsis liked v to 
cultivate friendly relations with England. Tho dislike wfiich 
Mr. Gbeellt expressed a quarter of a century ago by his sub- 
BcriptioD in aid of the Irish rcbeb has not been rnitignUsl by 
the steady adherence of the English nation to tho Froe-trado 
doctrines which ha has never succeeded in understanding. A 
narrow fanatic in fdl political and oommercial questions^ 
Mr. GaEXLCr has habitually attributed to opponents tlio 
WOM poatibla motives. When Mr. WEtts published tlio 
atatiiticil doemneots which proved the mischievous work- 
frif of the Amefiean tariff, Mr. Gecclet repeatedly 
timt Mr, Welu had bean bribed with E^plish gold. If 
thf . fMmmmr had withdrawn the claim frr coosequeow 
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JainogcH, Mr. CiIiefxey ‘would in all probability have attri- 
buted the concewion to similar motives. An English ]Mr. 
(}ni:KU:Y would not bo regarded as a serious politician, though 
he might perl laps bo an cstiiriablo bigot; but in u country 
where political power is wielded by small farmers and me- 
chanics, Mr, CfREELP:Y baa acquired extraordinary inllucnce by 
bis sympathetic reproduction of their own prejudices. The 
extent of his popularity is sufliciontly proved by his success 
in the Contest with Mr. Aoams, who has, througli eiicumstancoH, 
and perhH|)S by inclination, stood aloof iroin parly, and 
who baa proved himself to po^ieHs the .'icquinjmentH and 
knoAvlcdgo proper for a htnUisiinui. The managtrs of the 
Oonventiou wore perhaps the best judges of’ the* co!]i|)arative 
chances of tho various candidate.** ; but it is probable that Mr. 
(lUKKLEY was oJected by tho votes of tho Ihotrilant muinbcrs 
^ of tho body. Jf he ]i(jrsovcr«*H in tho conte .t, a iJemocratK* 
Eresident will prolmlily be in power alter an interval ol 
twolvq years ; and as tlio Senate nial House ol Kepn ientiitives 
will contiiiuo to be Kej>ublican, the executive jmwer will fjr 
Iho tiruo be reduced to its lowest jioint. A iVesidcnt in 
di/ficiiltios in t)lton tempted to bid for popularity l»y prolessions 
of hostility to England. < >n tlio wliole, it is perhaps to bo 
wished tliat General (Ji:ant may aucceed, notwithstanding tho 
iiiisinaiiagmnonL by liini.solf and his .Si.cuhTAnv ofhiAjj: of tlio 
litigation conscfjuunt on the Treaty. It ia possible that he may 
wish to repair his blundor ; while a aucceasor iiiiLrht perhaps 
be still inoro exacting. Whellier the English MijiiHtor.s incur 
any risk through tho failuro of tho Treaty is a question 
which must remain open until tire history of tho negotiation 
is known. Ah there is no reason to ibar that they will concede 
tho vital point in tho dis[mte, few persons will bo di.sjiosed to 
blame any oirorts which llicjy may havo made to prevent, even 
by inodtii'ute Macriiices, the ubiindontnent of tlio rofereiico to 
arbitration. Thoy would liuvo belter coiiimanded the cou- 
ildence of Parliament if, during the progress of negotiatiou, 
they had more plainly annotiuced their final resolution. 


THE EAIJ.OT mix. 

rf'^llE roconsidoration of the Ballot Bdl on Thursday night 
JL gave rise to disouasions on points of koiiiu importance. 
One loading subject oJ' disjaito wm* as to nominations, and u 
iacit fight was made for ruUiining tiio old system. Tho evils 
and abMiirditios of this system were ])oiiited out by Mr. 
D^iUELl with las usual vivacity a quarter ol'a century ago; 
tajjt tlio luembor who read the passagoin one of Mr. DisiiALLi's 
novels whore nomination day is dohcribed niantiged to sum up 
the whole case against tliis most foolish of English customs 
in tho tersest and most eifective language, and to buck 
Ids own opinion with tho authority of the Conservative 
louder. In England, bowovo^ every tiling that is old 
liiu* iU siuooTo friends, aunpl|f because at is old, and 
Sir CitouGE GiifcY aptly represented tho friomls of that 
lino old pioco of antiquity, tho nomination day. Few 
cuatoiUB havo not had somu sort of warrant in the times when 
thoy sprang u]); and in old times wlacn llic nomination day 
was really Uao day of election, ^hen tin; proceeilings were 
Mious, wlum tho candidates really addrcbsed the doctors, and 
tiro show of hands really indicated tJic ledinga of tho cou- 
stituonoy, everything that took place on that day may havo 
sooinod mitural and proper to Englishmen. In madorn times 
tlio custom baa bocouao very silly and very mischicvoua. 
There is not ono vestigo of reality uhout it. 'fhoac who 
are prosont aro for Urn most jiart not elecuus; tho amdi- 
datCB ai-u not allowed to say a word that can enlighten 
or bonetit any one; tlioy are exposed to every kind of 
porsonal insult and aianoyaneo ; the show of hands 
does not indicate Uio opinions of the electors. No public 
ond is served by it, while giavo public evils attend it. 
Tho unruly mob which swem-s, reds, and throws dead cats on 
to tlio hustings, has U> be kept in order, not only by the 
police, but oikm by hiroil priaefightora ; and Mr. IIeiinai. 
OsBOltKX amused his hearers by informing them that he uVed 
in former days to Uke caio oi' his supiiorters and biuisolf by 
fitaliouing in tho crowd u famous ex-uham|uun of the Uiug in 
tlio dress of a clergyman of tlio Church of England. A very 
largo portion of tiie domomlisation unhtipidly attending English 
elections can be distinctly traced to tho custom of having a 
sham day of olcetion prior to tho real ono ; for tlie mob was thus 
enoourf^d to toko the direction of atfoirs from tlie outset, and 
tho tHN^tus^cy, being drowned in beer boibre it began to 
rope^ never wheJ^ rec^^eensd its sen^ Of all the clauses of 
Iklfet tiiU tfmt vfhich abolishes nomination days of the 


old typo 18 the only ono which we can regard with unmixed 
satisfaction. It is quite true that, strictly speaking, this clause 
has nothing to do with tho rest of tho Bill. Evon if nomi- 
nations continued in all thoir familiar atrocity, the poll, when 
token, might equally well bo taken by secret voting. But as 
tlio clause is in the Bill, there is every reason to sei/o tho 
opportunity of doing away with public nominations. Korean 
it be said that the lirbt clause of the Bill, by which nominations 
;u*c henceforward t<^ b<^ made in the quietest and most 
orderly manner, is not connected with the clauses that follow, ^ 
although tlio conncxio’.i is of an indirect kind. There are 
many advantages and many disadvantages in adopting the 
Ballot ; but one of its least disjnitable advantages ia that it 
will make tho process of voting orderly and decorous. Ko 
one, if the Ballot Bill becomes law, will know how an elector 
has voted, and, what is still more important, no one will know 
how tho poll iH going. It i^> iru possible that much excitement 
should accompany proc' cilingts oi’ which the course and the 
result arc alike unknown until all is over. To buy 
tliis advantage which tlie Bill promises at tho cost of 
tho di^advantagcB which the Bill will also bring with 
it, and then to diinini'^h almost to nothing tlio value 
of this nd vantage by keeping alive the enormous niiisance 
of riotous, rowdy crowds cstaldishing a reign of terror 
and debauch on nomination day, would be absurd ; and 
thus it may be fairly said that justice could not bo done 
to a Ballot Ibll unless the foolish custom of public iKiiiiina- 
tions was at the smiie tiiiiu brought to an end. 

Mr. Fousteii undertook on bringing up tho Report to an- 
nounce tho manner in which tho Ciovernment would show 
itself willing to consult tho wishes of those wdio desire that 
tho hours of polling ahull bo lengthened. Jlo accordingly 
proposed that in the four winter months tho poll hIiohIJ close 
at live, that in the four summer inonth>% it should close at 
eight, and that in the four inlormediato Uionths it should 
close at Hoven. The feeding of tlio House was ao dead 
against this projiosal that the Government abandoned it on 
the spot, .and declared ilsedf willing that the hours of polling 
should remain exactly as thoy are under tho prci^cnt law. Ae, 
however, there wore devotees of long polling hours wlio de- 
jilurc'd this sudden change of front, and insisted that a vote 
should bo taken, the Government was nctualiy obliged to 
vote against its own amendment, and succecdc*!! in getting it 
rojecUid by an overwholmiiig majority. There really was not 
an argument to be used m its favour, and it is by no means 
creduable to Air. FuKsTut that bo should havo made a pro- 
] 30 sal ucccptablu to no one, and indefousiblo in itself, merely 
because he had not originally devoted sullicicnt consideration 
to the subject to havo a clear opinion by which ho might 
guide tho House. Mr. Fousteu could not but show how 
HU'oiigly he loll the force of tlio argument that, if his proposal 
was accepted, elections held in the winter time would never 
be considered lair to the working classes. If the {)oll waa to 
bo kept open till eight in summer because working men 
could not vole until theu* hours of work were over, an election 
held lit a time of year when the poll wotdd close at live 
would bo most uusatislaotory ; for the Parliament thus elected 
would be always open to the reproach tliat it did not repro- 
Bout the real lecliugs of tho constituencies, and tho Govern- 
ment of tho day would be j>erpctually challenged to teat the 
question by a real, proper, liiir election held in summer time. 
Air. Foustek had only one way of escaping from this difii- 
culty, and this was by declaring that elections in point 
of ihet never or acorculy ever take place in tho winter. 

As he happened to be addressing a House of CommooB 
elected in a November, it was scarcely worth while to consider 
how lar his assertion was hi.*storicaliy true. When tlie time 
of an election is in the discretion of a Minister, as, for ex* 
ample, when Parliament is dissolved because the seven years 
for which it has been elected are nearly expired, tlie autumn 
months, which are most convenient to every one, are usually 
selected. But it may bo of the utmost importance to the 
Crown and to the Government to have an election in the 
dcptli of winter. William IV., for cxaroplei suddenly took it 
into his head in tho late autumn to moke Bir Robert Feel 
Prime Minister, and Sir Rodxkt's only chance of succeaa lay 
in a dissolution. A general election woa therefore held at 
Christmas lime. Tho new Premier did not succeed in getting 
u majority ; but if he had, and if Mr.FoRSTER’s proposal hi^ then 
been in operation with an electoral bo^y hur^y oomposed of 
working-men, his Govemment would have been hamper^ 
at every turn by the suspicion mling on the validity of its 
title to govern tho country, in. conse^pii^^ ofeleoto^ allelgiilg 
diat tlicy could have iumid the scale of the eleetioi^ agoinBS 
it hod the contest token hs Bianaiessi M vraa the eW* , 
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ticity of constitutional government, cna of tlio featuros moat 
to be prized in it, tliat was really imperilled by this ilJ-con- 
aidered propo.9al, and tlie I [ouso showed itself a much hotter 
guanlian of the Constitution than tho Govcniment when it 
Bpcedily consigned tho proposal to a silent and ignominious 
grave. 

Tliero was, however, one chango of considerable practical 
importance to which Mr. Foksteu induced Uio llouao to give 
its assent. Last ivoek it wna deci<ied that electors unable to rend 


Rcfniblicann, or some other malcontent fao^» ii»7 perhaps 
effect a diversion in iheir favour. The kiogdoUi haa bami 
largely dminod of men to aupply the urgont detuanda ^f Cuba ; 
and it ia said that tliore are at present only )o,ooo aoldien M 
8|>anisli soil. A third of the uutnbor present in the field w9I 
probably bo required to t^oify Uio diatuiiied proviuoePi 
and some difliculty will bo experienced when it bocumea 
necessary to draw on Uie roservc». Thcro is at prosant 
no symptom of a tendency to desertion or defection, ajul 


. might get tho presiding officer to mark their pai>era for thorn, ! an army in tho field uw\y bo more iraplicidy trusted to 
and it is clear that while this concession might possibly save a j follow its colours than in the idleness of barrack life. Tho 
large miniljor of voters from being pnictiaUlydi.sfninchised, it I insurrection scorns at. a distanco to be cxCrernoly rash; but 
placed an enormous amount of power in tho"handa of tlie pre- 5 it irnust have l3oen thought by its icadom to prewnit some 
siding offi(N‘r. Mr. Foksthu strongly objected on tliis ground ' prospect of success. A low ollicera of rank and oxporieuco 


to the whole jdun of getting illiterate ^leoplo treated exc«>p- 
tionally, but he >V!i 8 obliged to yield. IIo ha», however, | 
now found a way of making the pnivision almost, if not 
wholly. nugHtory. As the Hill now hUinds, if an doctor is 
unablV* U) road^ he inu.st go belbro a iiiHgisUate, who is to 
exaiiiino him and siitisty Imnsell tliat ho is really unable to 
road, un*l give him a ccnilicate to tliat effect, and it will only , 
be on the produelion of this certilieale ilmt the presiding 
oflicer will be enabled to oib r him the )n'l]> lio needs. Tho , 
number of poor men ^^ho will go tbrougli so Jaborioii.s mid • 
distasteful n process as that of waiting on a in.igisirato, being 
examined by him, and then getting a public document 
stating that it liaa been Mtihllictorily provtxl that tho ‘ 
bearer is totally uiicducatctl, will lie vi^ry small. Nor 

is it easy to sec how a conscientiouH mcigistrato will I 
bo able to satisfy him.^ielf that ri total stranger to him ! 
cannot i^ad. It is easy enougli ni find out wln ri a man j 
can read, but it is impossible io firitl out wln?n lio cannot j 
read. The duty of the inagi.stnilc will be to guard against a 
man who can read wiving that lu* cruinot read. But when a 
magistrutc has put u book before a migi who can read, and 
heard his sUiteincnt tliat lio cannot read a letter, it will be 
interesting to know what i« tho next step to be taken. 
Practically, tho inagistiate will have to certify that 

every one cannot read who says Jio cannot read. 'I’lio 
U80 of tlio interpobilion of Uie magistrate is not really 
to guard again.st fiim<!iilcnt Ktatem* iif^, but to j»ufc tho 

elector to so iimeh ineonvenii nee that cither lie will not 

vote at all or he will prefer to lake his chance and vote uh 

well os ho can. Mr. FoesiKU acknowledged this, and said 


have iiccopUKi commands under DonCAnuM, proliably wiUiout 
any intention of devoting themaolvoft to an entirely hopeleaa 
caiiKL*. 'riio mouiory of tho civil war of thirty yours ago can 
afford but taint enoouragomenl to tho ('lu liikt leaders. At that 
Linio modern liercsifs and innovatioiiB hud made litUo progroaH, 
uu<l tlio influence of the Church waa far greater than at 
present. ZuMALACAKUKOUV wos superior in ubllity to any of 
tlio ChriHlino goiioruis, and CAniiEKA and aomo of tho other 
CarliHt chiefs dis[>layed conaidondilo energy. NovortlioloM 
tho Royalists were never able to occupy eiclier a oonsideraUlo 
town or any of tlio ('cntral or Southern provincoe. If Makotu 
hud not sold his sovereign to the enemy at Itergoro, fho war 
might liiivo been proiotiged lor two or thn^u years; but it had 
long before become evident tliat tho cause of tliu Qukkm inuit 
finally prevail. Tho Duke of Mauuid upjicals to {lumiutia and 
prejuiiices wliieh are ra]>idly l>i.»comiug obsoleto ngniust a 
coiKsUlutionaJ syBteni which, iiotwithstHiiding many revolution.^ 
and one change of dynasty, has been cstabiiiihod for an entire 
geiiemlion. in the interval neither tlic diHnqmtablo character 
of tho Court nor tho iiitrigucH of factions have greatly im-* 
peded tlio advance of jirospcrity. Since tho deotli of Fkiuu- 
NANi» VII., Spain huu probably increased in wealth in a larger 
pr<.>|)ortion than France, Germany, or Rug land. 

If Si iiiiANo sh(’ci»(*(1h in HUppresning tho rebellion, the petty 
conflict will probably liavo contributed to the iM‘curUy of tho 
throne. 'J'he urmy will liavo binl an opportunity of displaying 
its fidelity ; and tlio hcadM of the dyniuitic ]>iirtieH at Madrid 
liuvo aliYiMly been coinpcllcd l(» Kiispond tlieir intrigues for a 
inorm iit. ^J'he Jb'pnbljciins, on ilie other hand, am using 
their ulriio^t cfl’orJs to e.xcilo ngifution, and their jirininpal 
‘ ‘ as ' 


that ho firmly believed that every inan could loiiin how u» | club or ropresentaiive body lias, as if in anticipation of 
vote if he took tho trouble, whetiier lie knew h<nv to rend | ^ crisiK, oKU.ntiilioU'^ly delei/alinl its powers to its i^rasident. 
" 111 nine ea^ea out ol tini a iioiii who eanijot read, lujd ! Saoa.sia ought to piufit l»y tho defeat of 

ly iniiiiiulaiion or c'orrii]»tion, | the least formidable enemy of the ( lovcrimient. Tho alloged 

I irregulariliiw of the general eleiiem will have boftii tnr- 
I gotu n in tlio exeiti'iiicnl of ii war, aithi/ugh tho cotiffiet 
I may have been on a petty All the jioptikir coiiiinon* 

I plaec^*^ .'ire on the side of lils Hy, of democracy, and of 
j every lla-ory wdiich is r(5pudiuli;il by Don GAimos and his 
parn^^^ns. Tbe ny of “ifeatli to tho foreigiior ! ” is per- 
haps effifeLive in Hi sc ay ana Navarre; but, although Spaniardft 
; may not general )y f'nlcrUiu liberal feelings to nliciiM, tho 


or nut 

who is not artod on citlin* i»y iniiiindaiion 
will not trotililo Jnin.Hdf lu vot.' at nil : aiivl it ocrtatnly 
floeins jxmsiblo tliat the cxcejitioiial tenth man will 
prefer having a shot at inuKin;* his mark when ho 
wishes to make it raUif r tlinn take a walk tx> a magis- 
trate's, w’lisU* his time in wait mg, and then gel Ins certifi- 
cate ol iucoiripeteiiey. Mr. !'• l.‘'ru; \vili*p*obably get h*H 
way, and men who eaniiot n*avl will eiilnr not vi>to or will 
vote as they beBt can. Hut ihi re is a considerable ol>jec- 
tion to any proviHion which, altlmu^^di inojic raiivo, inakca tho 
Hill unjKjjnilar, and sen* a banier in the way of volaig ; ami 
the knowledge that if they want to g* i lu ljjcd to vote th<‘y 
roust go through this | 4 iiiiful proc.-hs with llie inagu^tiato aid 
aeem a grievance m tlie eyes ui' imn who ciinuut read and 
who do not really care about voting. 


cleefed Kino in hardly more of u Kir anger than the Duka of 
MAiMfii), rind he is less of an intruder. Although the 
Rcpnldicmis in Spain, an in France, have always pruelaitncd 
the divine right u) rhmr favouriuj institulnm, Uiey linvc never 
uttcinpU-d, e.xcept in a h w isoluled outbreaks, to 
their doctrine on tlicir coutitryinr ii by finco. All icftsoilnble 
fMjiHoim will regard uh cnniiiml the promotion of a civil Avar 
tor otijects which, if tiny wero dosirod by tho iiiHjfirity ol 
the people, might 1 .kj attained by peaceful nutiiis. Wlivii FajM 
' apent nearly two years in hunting for a King, the h-n rids ol 
the jiuku ol AlAin.'in had un opjK>rlunity of urging claiim: 
8omo days in ibc neighbourliood of Bayonne, he crossed tho . which must have been recognized if they had been a< know- 


fiPAlN AND THE CAULISTS. 

“N OTIC rcsficct jKfrsonal injustice lias been done to the 
Spanish Pretender. It now appears that, after waiting 


frontier, and that soon afterwards ho was present at an iinsuc- 
cessful engagement with a jiortion of Sekkaiso's army. Ac- 
cording U) the Govomiiicnt papers, a glorious and decisivo 
victory was obtained by tho rr gular troojia ; and it teems to 
be admitted that they took many prisouers. Am the dead and 
wounded of the defeated party were irwignificant in numbers, 
it may bo conjee turexi that tho Carliuts wore surprised, and that ; country when tJiey veniurcd to march un Madrid. Altbougb 
those who were not taken lost no time in cffecung their oscapo. j the Spaniards are said to be hostile to central izatiun, they 
It is difficult to judge whcAher tho combat is to be regarded | are not so indifferent to natiimai unity as to tolerat#; the 


lodged by tho i^nintry at large. in the find, freely 
ejected after tho expulsion of Queen Isaolela tln^ 

Carlistb forinofl but an inc^msidemblc section. As Jong 
as Uio HiRurgents remain in their own tnountuniN, they 
may perhiqw maintain tho struggle ; hut oven if they hrui 
defeated 8 kkI{ANO*s army, they woukl be invn<ling a liostiir 


as decisive of tlio fate of the iusurrccticm ; but according to 
the latest acoounts the insurgeiilB are greatly discouraged. It 
wat never supposed Uiat the CarliAta were eqiablo ol' meet* 
ing the Govenunent forces in the open fickl, sices|)t with an 
accidental and overwhelmhig superioriQr of numbers. If $bey 
can hamper the movements of ScattAito sod interop 
eonvoys, they may hope to be able to maintahi a ^eaulCOfir 


stn^k during the sumiuer, and , tlmt in tlie meantime | dicir sons into the field wenly tlirovgh religious enthusiasm, 


virtual separation of tlK* Norlhem piY>vincx!S from tho mon- 
archy. limner or hter tlio jnsurrcction will lx? inevitably 
euppressed, and it i» for the interest of all parties that tho 
atntggle should bo as bried' os possible. Jt may lie worth tla 
while of the Government to understand the cause's wJiich havi- 
mdttced a portion of Uic population to revolt. It s<.arc«)y 
to be eupposed that men risk tiunr Jives or that women semi 
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<or in diiintereited devotion to an unknown {niiioe whose last 
reigning ancestor was Charles IV. Their grievances must 
be of a more solid kind, and probably they are in some degree 
well founded. It may be practicable for the Cortes to re- 
move chronic disaatismtion when armed resistance is finally 
suppressed. It will not be possible to satisfy the section of 
the priesthood which resents all modern infringements of 
clerical privileges; but, except in the districts which have re- 
turned Carlist members to Congress, the clergy would seem 
to have little political power. In Spain, os in other countries, 
owners of property and men of business prefer any tolerable 
Clovcrnment which happens to exist to almost any alter- 
native. King Auaoeo may not bo regarded witli deep attach- 
ment, but he has been regularly and iegaliy chosen as King ; 
and his adversaries are os much opposed to the sovereignty of 
the Cortes as to the candidate whom they selected on the 
recommendation of Prim. 

If the Duke of Madrid is not likely to conter valuable 
services on Spain, either as an august master or us a rebel pre* 
tender, he may boast that ho has already eilccted an important 
object in rendering tho finances oven less prosperous than 
usual. The cost of suppressing the insurrection will perhaps 
be smaller than the lossos which must have liecn incurred 
through tho disturbance of tran(|uiliity, and the diminution of 
the credit of tho Government. Spnnisli finances are not in 
ordinary times flourishing, and they will have received a froah 
shock through the Carlist war, which unsettles business, while 
it both diminishes tlie revenue and largely increases the 
national expenditure. Tho mountaineers who follow tho 
Carlist flag know nothing about the funds, but one of the 
objects of their rebellion is probably to avoid the payment of 
taxes, which it will for tho premmt not be easy to collect. It 
is also not unlikely that the insurgents of Cuba may have 
occasion to regard Don Carlos as tlieir ultimate liberator. As 
long as a considorablo force is required to suppress tlio Carlist 
robellion, it will bo difficult to detach reinforcements to 
Cuba. The conscription is always unpopular in Spain, and it 
must at least bo necessarily interrupted in tho disturbed 
districts. If tho name and pretensions of the Duke of Madrid 
are known in tho colony, they will suggest tho suspicion 
that the restoration of absolute monarchy in Spain would 
not be favourable to tho cause of emancipation in Cuba. Tlio 
malcontents in the island are perhaps more likely to bo 
encotiragcd to further ])crsovQrance by the knowledge that the 
Oovornment of tlie Motlicr-country is liurassod by^ domestic 
confiiots. Tho robollion was first caused by the tidings of tho 
Soptombor Kovolution, although tho Provisional Govornincnt 
fOUff scarcely have boon more obnoxious than the dynasty 
Wwich was overtlirowu to tho discontented part of the com- 
munity. Tho energy which has since been displayed in the 
despatch of troops by Prim and his successor has probably 
surprised and disappointed tlic insurgent colonists. Any in- 
terruption in tlie flow of reinforcements, and even any ex- 
pootatiou that tho resources of tho Govornincnt were 
exlianstcd, would lend to frosli olTorls on tho part of the rebels, 
and furnish an additional pretext for interference to their 
foreign sympathizers. Wliothor tho loss of Cuba would really 
be an injury to Spain is a question which has no concern 
with tho patriotic character of tho eilorts of Don Carlos. 

There is some batisfaution in noting tho changes which 
bikon place in international polit'y since tho grandiuUier 
oAio actual Pretender was engaged in a similar attempt. At 
that time it seemed to Franco, and c.Mpccially to England, an 
object of panunount iniportuuco that the constitutional 
^vemmont whicli had been unwillingly conceded by Feroi- 
MAMD YII. should be maiutaiiicd and admiuistored in the 
name of hia daughter. Several years of incoaaunt diplomacy 
were devoted to the establislmient of the throne of Isabella, 
and the questionable enterprise of tho Foreign Legion proved 
that the English Government had for once determined to 

S raue a benevolent noutmlity, to tlio disadvaubige of Don 
liLOS. In the present day no foreign Power dreams of tlio 
poosibility of interfering in a struggle which, however lament- 
ablfii tegiviB the interests and wishes of tlio Spaniards alone. If, ^ 
in defianoe of all probability, Don Carlos could make liim- > 
ielf in &ot| aa by professed right, King of Srain, his title and ^ 
<Goveminent would be acknowledged wiiliout the smallest * 
bomtatioD. It is not for Uie interest of the Spaniards them- ' 
oslves'tbat strangers should meddle witli Uieir domestic 
qiuarvsls; yst it may be permissible to feel regret for the 1 
j/§tV0hdt^ which renaeia it impossible for a Kino of promising t 
ohilitlek AOd of high character to cominenco the task of | 
xssttting orditt and barmonjr in Spaitu The present insur- j ' 
Mewliit to Imw nothiitg of th. proUbiUty of itwccu 

ptomotion of civil wnr. ' 


ABMY CONTRACTS IN KRANOE. 

A t Ao end of last week the Duke of Acnaifm Pasquue 
made, as Reporter of the Commission appointed to ex- 
amine into army contracts, a speech which produced a very 
startling effect in the Assembly. At the end of bis addrom 
he was embraced by men of all parties, votes accepting his 
conclusions were unanimously adopted, and he was the hero 
of the hour, llis' revelations chieffy concerned the Empire 
and an exposure of the scandals of Imperial mi^overnmen^ 
is equally welcome to the Right and to the Left. Firat os 
all he had to speak of a system which lias long prevailed hi 
French official life. When a contract is to be made, the! 
Government, instead of buying directly what it wants with 
its own money, finds some one to make the bargain 
for it ; and this person, according to the amount of interest 
ho possesses, puts more or leas into hia own po^et by 
tlio transaction. Some very curious and edifying ex- 
amples, mainly belonging to tho epoch when the conduct 
of the German war was still in Imperial hands, wore 
furnisiied to the Chamber. Tho Duke began by enter- 
taining his hoiirers with a history of what ho called the 
affaire Chollet. M. Cuollet was a bankrupt dealer in 
vegetables, who scorned only to have to present himself at the 
War Ollico to get a contract for a supply of guns and cart- 
ridges by wliich ho cleared nearly 100,000/. He was troubled 
with no surveillance, and ho was allowed to supply exactly 
whut articles he pleased ; and os he had no ready money, tlio 
Ollico kindly advanced him a million of francs to start with. 
Then there was a M. Hedley, who felt a wish for a contract 
** fur cartridges.” He took a contract at a hundred fniucs for 
so many cartridges ; but it immediately occurred to him that 
he Avus by no moans getting tho splendid bargain to which 
he was entitled. 80 ho got a certain friendly Count to inter- 
cede for him, and this gentleman's influence was so powerful 
that, without any further iinjuiry or discussion, tho figures 
180 w-ore substituted for 100. Tho price at winch inde- 
pendent linns were then tendering similar cartridgea 
to tho Government Avns 87 francs; so that M. Hedlet 
made an excellent thing by having so good u fr iqnd at 
Clourt. Then there was a M. LARivii:RE, who got another 
contract for cartridges, but whoso cartridges never arrived. 

A Governinont agent, however, certified that they wero on 
board a certain ship, and M. LAiiiviibUE got a largo sum paid 
him. When tho ship arrived there Avas nothing but sugar on 
board her. Ultimately M. Lariviljie did furnisli soma 
cartridges, but ho did not send them till the war was over, 
and then they were iinincdintely stored in a damp cellar, so 
tliat when tlio Commission attempted to ascertain what they 
Avcrc like, it avus found tlmt they Avere bo spoilt that there waa 
no making out what they had been worth. £)vcn, however, 
under the Empire tho higiiost authorities Bet themselves in a 
feeble Avay against siicli jobs. But tlic officials ignored the 
vicAvs of their superiors, and . gave contracts and ahared 
plunder as they pleased. Tho Emperor and Marshal 
K.vndon on one occasion expressly forbade a contract by which 
a firm was to receive a commission of lifteen per cent, 
on muskets made Avith State funds under State infection* 
But tho firm got tho contract all the same. The 
officials claim, in fact, a sort of right to do os they 
please, and have even tried to baffle the Commission 
of tlio Assembly, They tried to stop a prosecution 
Avhich the Minister of War ordered to be instituted, 
luul they very neoidy succeeded. A captain was found to 
have been a party to a job, and he was reported to his oom- 
nianding oincer, Avho thereon immediately made him his aide- 
de-camp. Anoilicr officer volunteered to give information, 
and he was immediately made to feel the displeasure of hia 
regimental autliorities. As the Duke said with pitiful truth, 
Governments change, Empires fall, Ministers pass away ; but 
tlio Bureaux rcmuln, and intolerable abuses always co-exist 
with tiiem. The first step to combat the abuses of Btueaox 
is to cx|)osc them ; this tho Commission has done wiUi un- 
sparing severity, and the Duke successfully appealed to the 
Assembly to pronounce that this was the true oourae, and ttat 
it might be hoped tliat a nation which has the oourage to ^ 
down to the depths of the mischiefs preyii^ on it Is in a fur 
way to rid itself of them. ^ 

Evidently, however, histoiiee of jobs perpetrated hero and 
there, and entertaining tales of scandab with ngui to par- 
ticular contiaots, only lead to the further question, what is 
general s^ of a&in of which they are thesymptoiaef 3^ 
Commission Availed etep by step to oooiuay itMif 
issue of the real conOkkn cC Ae S^Midi 
the supply of matetiali and equipiaeiltii^ t|N 
cbosot in A , moment < 4 ' timiii to toWtoingr 
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of misundonitfinding owing to tho appiwent differonce of 
opinion betwoon Canada and tho United States as to tho 
roJiitivc duties of frieudiy States in time of peace/' On two 
or tlirco occasions tlio United States autlioritios have allowed 
troops to be ])ublicly organized and armed for tho purpose of 
invuding Canada ; and there seems no reason to hope that 
the United States Government will [)orform its duty as a 
friendly neighbour any better in tho future tlian in tbo past.” 
The Im|>erml (jovornment has never taken any vi^jocous 
measures fur the protection of Cauada. On. tho contiury, 
while, in the opinion of the Governmont and the entire 
“ people of Cauada, tho Governtnent of tlie L'niteJ Slates 
neglected, uiitil much too late, to biku the nocessMiry 
“ measures to prevent tho Fenian invasion of Htii 

“ MaJKsTY's Governniciit hastened to aeknowieil^e by cable 
“ telegram tho prianpt aetiun of tho and to tliank 

him for it.” K.\ng;:iTat< d duferonco arid luuluo eagerness 
to conciliatu tho goodwill oJ' tho AinciJcan jjcophi largely 
accuuul for tlio B}>»U!maLic oiicroaehnK uL.s whieli have lately 
oulmiiiiiUd in the denmnd ior cuiiMeipiential dainage.s. The 
reclamulions of tlie Canadian Govorninont again-t tlio claims 
rclatnig to tho lislionos are Johs foi cildo, ina.iinuch as the ciiso 
W’liii mure coni]»licate<J, and al^o bLcauno tho eoncosaiuu is 
nominally subji cL to iho apjn-oval ul iho rarliuinont of the 
Dominion. Tiio exclusive nglit of llie Canadian (ishermen, 
having been formally aeknovvleilgcd by tho Treaty of l8i8, 
was fltiHpended in exclmngo for commercial privileges in 
1854, to rovive on the dcnimeintion by tlio Americana them- 
solvoa in 1865 of tho lieciprocity Treaty. Tho American 
iishcTiJicn liavo since been proviHiuiially admitted on payment 
of license foes ; but tho rcstrictiona have of late been systema- 
tically neglected or invaded ; and thoro was frequent risk | 
both of caaiuil collisions and of wilful outrages pruniuted by j 
American agilutors. Tho American Commirihioners declared 
that Congress would not sanction any reluxution of protective | 
duties ; and, as Lord I^imululey argue.s, commorciul rofurms j 
lire more likely to bo pcriimnent and cireciivo when they 
result from u conviction of the expediency ot Froo-trude than 
when they am made tho Mubjeot of ncgoriation and barter. It 
only remuitied cither to insist on tho jnaiuwnanee of existing 
rights, or to waivo tliorn for a pecuniary conMideration. Tho 
decision of tho Commissioners would have deun dofenaiblo if 
it had been previously approved by tho Canadian Furlmmeut. 

Witli a self-control which indicates practical statosinanship, 
tho Cunudiaii Ministers contoiit thomselvcs with their argu- 
mentative triuiiipli, and jiroeccd to muko tliu best use of a 
Icgiliumto griovuncc. Among tho various liabilities whioli 
likely to result iroin tho Washington Treaty, it would bo 
^roasouablo to object to a guarantoo which will enure to the 
benefit of friends and follow-Hubjeeta and not of litigious 
adversaries. As a reason or excuse for the concession, tho 
Canadian Cominitteo of I’rivy Council remind Lord Kim- 
BERLKY that when tho Wostoni territories arc opened by tho 
Paeitio Uailruud they will sustain an enormous number of 
BOttiovs. The population of the United States is tenfold that 
of Caiuida, and tho inhabitants of tlio Dominion consume in 
proportion to their nuinl)crs throe times os great a value of 
Jiritish produirta as tho citizuns ol tlieUnited hutos. It is not 
perhaps a oouviiioing argument in iavuur of a gimranteo tliat tho 
proposed railroad might perlm[)S convey the English mails to 
"certain parts of tho East. A better reason for the concession 
#thau the hope of postal or commercial udvontagos is supplied 
by tho expediency of atoning for a diploiiuitic failure by a 
mooBUro which will gratify Canadian feeling. Whether the 
coDUeacion between tho Mutlicr-country and tho Dominion is 
to last i'or one generation or for an indeliiuto j>eriud, no effort 
‘ ought to be BpariHl to cultivate tho loyal goodwill of the 
Gonadians to tlie Euglisli nation and the Crown. Tho animosity 
which has survived tor nearly a century tiie independence of 
tho otlior Nortli American provincea is not tlic loss a misfor- 
tuno because it has boon tosturod by tho ignorance and pro- 
judioo of an itnporfectly educated community. Tlic Americana 
perversely resent tho natural reluctauco of Gkokuf. Hi, and 
hie oouut^mon to permit tlic disruption of the Empire. 
ColonisiB in the present day arc fre(|uontly irritated by Uio 
oppooite error ol' pedantic jioliticians w!io contend Uiut tho 
retention of distant dopendeucios is unprolitablo and occasion- 
ally burdebsome. It is fortunate tlutt tlio now Govbhmob- 
Qi&kral of Canada is not likely to be insensible tv> imaginative 
and to Imperial sympathies. Lord Dufvxuin will 
never go out of his way to ixmiind die Canadians that they 
deiaoh themsdves from their aliogianco without fear of 


"il 


^ C9oxfiipO|li^^ ^posed 

■ ^ ‘ new constitutional relition which has 


arisen both in Canada and in the Australian colonies from tho 
modem experiment of so-called responsible govemmeirt. 
The Cabinet which, while it has absorb^ the whole executive 
power of the Crown, has still no reoognixed place in the 
Englisli Constitution, assumes in Canada, under its proper 
title of tlie Committee of Privy Council, an indepondent 
character in which it corresponds and negotiates with the 
Imperial Government. In theory the Govetmor-Genenl 
selects bis Ministers, though they are nocossarily, as in 
England, tlie leaders of the Purliamentary majority; but, 
while it is his business to ol>ey tho instructions of the Crown, 
the Committee of Privy Council is idready recognized as the 
authorised representative of the Parliament and pcoplo. A 
minute of the Englisli Cabinet is intended only for Um guid- 
ance of its mem born, except on tlic rare occasions on which 
u cullcotivo resolution of tho Ministers is submitted to the 
Sovereign. A minute of the Canadian Committoe of Privy 
Council, formally approved by the Governor-General, is a 
State paper embodying the decision of tho Goverumout on the 
most im|)ortant ail'airs. It is convenient tliat a Ministerial 
body should bo interposed between tho Colonial Parliament 
and tlie Home Governmont ; and there is a strong presumption 
in favour of institutions which owe their origin to practical 
cxpedioiicy rather than to dolibcrato and tlieoroticui legisla- 
tion. The succesfiivo sLitesiucn who, sometimes through 
indolence, and sometimes in accordance with tboir convictions^ 
conceded rcMponsiblo government to tho colonies, probably 
pei|;8Uiuied thuniscives that tlio intercourse between the Secre- 
tary of Slate and the colonics w'ould aftorwurds, as in former 
timcH, bo conducted by tho Governor. As the Ministers 
now cxcrciso tlie chief political power, it is desirable that 
their position should bo acknowledged, and also tliat colonial 
statcsiuon should bo known to tliosc who hold oiltce at home. 
Tho Canadian Cominittoo of Privy Council ap|)arently consista 
of sagacious men of business who regard substautial advan- 
tages as the bust results of a dialuctic victory. 


MU. OORDON*S VICTORY. 

I N the position in which tlio Government now stands the 
Couaurvutivos were wise for tho moment when they deter- 
mined to support Mr. Goaouit’s impracticable and almost 
meaningless Rosolution. Nothing can mako the fivll of the 
Ministry more certain than the growth of an impression that 
there is not a single qucbtion upon which they can count wills 
any conlidonco upon getting u majority. Until last Monday 
Mr. FoasTi.u's educational policy seemed to bo tho solitary 
fortresM whicli they could regard as impregnable. Now this 
Ims proved us weak as the rest, and it the Governmeat cau 
still claim to bo the stronger party in the House of Commons^ 
it must be with tho serious qualilication that their strength 
usually fails them when it is most needed. Thougli the un- 
lucky residt of Monday's division is uo doubt mainly duo to 
the irritation caused by tlie fanatical hostility of Secularist 
and DisHQiiting zealots to religious education, it must also 
be attributed in part to tho serious tactical blunder of which 
the Government were guilty in maintaining an almost 
unbroken silence throughout the debate. It is not an* easy 
mattor to keep a party together till past midnight without 
allowing tliem to bear their own voices. Nor can we believe 
that if Mr. Fouster had from tho first given the discussion 
the importance which, os the result proved, really belonged 
to it, tho CuoservaUves would have given Mr. OofiiKnf 
such an undivided vote. For reasons to be presently stated, 
the adoption of tho Resolution would, if it could posaib^ 
be regarded as serious, bo a heavy blow to the cause of 
national education oven in England; and if the bad 
boon clearly brought out, there must have been some 
members of the Opposition who would have felt that tbiu 
was too ^Oiit a price to pay even for the pleasure of 
putting mo Government in a minority. As it was, tfim 
wore no timely reminders to dieck the excited seal' <;f 
a.wilants who saw victory within their grasp. The debate 
began and ended with scarcely a reference to the graver 
issues which underlay tlie terms of the motion. only 
renson assigned by h£r. Forsteb Ibr declining the ohoUe 
offered to him wae btadeoire not to waste time by 
before going into Committee, a sob^ which he 1 
could be mere oonveuiently dieoueeed in Conimtttee^ Xf thtet 
could be no suoh thing at a onw^ded debate, diis atgnmwd^ 
might have iiad eume weight* jfujSmnch, however, de llte: 
Opposition had it in im power te uwtjte 
without any aid^buni -iho mm ' 

overtornedV ^ 
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diviiKm bad bean in &voiir of the Govemmant, the ereniog 
would have been loot just ns much as thoo^ thoir swpoitera 
had not been tougue-tied. If the oonsequcncosofMr. Gordon's 
R esolution had Imu tborougUy sifted, the paaaage of Uie Bill 
into Committee would not have been more delayed tlmn it 
has been bj the course actually taken, and the Committee 
would not have had to begin its labours with a millstone tied 
aboi^ its neck. 

The defeats sustained by Mr. Dixon, and Mr. Cakoliaii, and 
the dislike evidently felt by the majority of EnglisliiHon to 
the arrogant pretensions pul forwa^ by the Manchefitw 
Conferenoe, have unfortunately lied their naturul cilect in 
toming the heads of the Conservatives. Hitherto they have 
taken their stand on the English Education Ac^ os eml>oily- 
kig the best practicable settlement of the religious dhliculty. 
They have aneuted to tlie impossibility of any direct teach- 
ing of religion by the State, and have ibund in the liberty ac- 
cord^ to Gfieh locality to teach what religion it thinks lit a 
subetanliol, if imperfect, recognition of the value of religious 
traintiig. It was to bo expected, therefore, Uiat when u bcuteh 
Bducnlion Btih identical in all its essential features with 
the Englidk measure, was brought forward by tlie (vovern- 
xneiit, iim Opposition would give it an equally cortlial sup- 
portii Thai the SeculariMts sliould opi>o8e it was only eon- 
oistatll, for it reproduced in a stronger form the ubaoluto 
lireodom of every School Board to teacli religious dogma. But 
that the mon who liavo ideniiiied ilieinsclvos with the Eicinon- 
tary Bduealion Act as completely as though it had been thoir 
4iwm production ; who havo delbiuliHl ii, in and out of Parliu- 
ment, ns the very mainstay of religious teaching against 
Heeularistn ; who have cheered Mr. Fuhstkb's repeated do- 
eJaratiens that from the principle of the Act of 1H70 the 
Government would not stir a singio sUq> — that these men 
should join in denouncing an Education lidl bocauso it leaves 
every parish free to deid with llie ^religious diiliculty as it 
pleaaea, is u revolution ibr which we were not prepared, and 
which even now it is dilficult to regard ns a literal iaet. The 
true significaace of the Conservative attitude upon Mr. 
Gordon’s motion hardly caino out in the deliatc.. attempt 
was made by luiy of the speakors to show why u settlismont of 
the religious ddtiouity wiiicli has l>een generally accepted in 
England ought to be rejected as unholy in Scutland. The 
Conservalivo jeuniaU have been less reticent, ami, if w(5 
are to accept their vei'sion of Monday niglit’s diviMon, the 
Opposiliou now think tliemseivcs strong cnotigh to rcpudiui^* 
the coinpronfiise into which they entered in 1870. That c um- 
pvoniise, so sacred in Uieir eyes not three months is now 
fienouncod as a futile attempt to meet the euciiiies (d Deiio- 
taioiitioniil religion hali' way, and an igiiobla compact with the 
foes of truth and religion { while the educulioniil j/olicy to ' 
whiok, when the Governnicnt were strong, tlie (jons^Tvativc : 
Otgaiis paid so many Haltering compltuieniH, is now <tei>eribed ! 
m a lystemstic attack on religion, none* the hm latter and j 
lelenllcss because Mr. Foiistch pretends tliat it is an ellbri for | 
ifi defence. The morality of this chiitige of front is not worth ; 
oHticisnii but the conscquonces of the cluinge %¥iU certainly ! 
be embarrassing, and may possibly l>c serious, h is impoH' 
aible for a political party to take the line taken by ilna ( 
skioB on Monday, and yoi U> tind fault with tlie Educa- 
lion League for disturbiiig the oompfeutise of 1870. if 
the Dissentm and the Bcoulariste have tried to disturb the 
Ofimpromise, the Conservatives and t^ie Dcnominmionulists — 
ao to as tliey ars represented liy the ComMsn^ativefi — have, 
in words at least, utterly tern it up. For the time the 
ourtent of public feeling may be in their fhvuur. They 
ma¥ omstruot a Scotch Education Bill niter tlicir own hearts, 
and then go on to alter and amend the EuglisU Education 
Aet Biitf if Chiaia to be their ]>olicy, tiie pimisiioient that 
fails on men who repudiate compromisee when they think 
ihemsolves teo strong to need tliem will certainly overtake 
tbem^ in the end. By and by popular aymiiatby will once 
BdOTO hasw gone round, and a Libe^ Goveniinent will again*] 
tod itaelf oonfronted by educational diffieuUiei. It will be 
vain tor it te prapoas to meat them by miother eompromise, 
tor the Se cularis ts will say, and say truly, that tha Coossrvnp 
Sivui onnnot be trusted to abide by a compiDitiiia a inaiiieiit 
longer than it bappana to suit their parpoeOi The eduoa- 
ttaoai itiength of the oouatiy «dU be hopebsal^ arrayed in 
hostile camps^ and the progito of popular educatktta will be 
aUflpfH^ dto the mat lactiioos inay light their battle ouh 

It ia some satklactton to think that this bettsgad af 
the cause of education is sore to Inriiig with it m own 
MUHiihiiiaiit Wo said that the (kmtadtaiivei wore wto tor 
m mmm in sdtforthig Wb.Qomaifi | 

^ jf fk^Bg toobvSlraiande^ — 


S uences, of the act, that moinent ndH bd n wilr' brief one. 
!r. Hardy put toward the one plea on which the edbptioii 
of such a liesoluiion could be justified when he ehilUeilged 
Mr. Forster to prove that, bocauso certain prlnCiplee wetn 
enacted in Uie Eugli^^ Bill, they should be necetaadiy enSoted 
also in the Scotch Bill. It may bo muiiitainod no douh^ 
with much show of reason, that so long as Scotland wishes to 
havo ProsbyterianUm taught at tlio public expense in every 
national school, the fact that in England the school authorities 
in every district are allowed to tench the religion professed 
by the local lUAjority, or, if they prefer it, none , at all, ia 
notliiiig to the pur^Kise. But if tais (ibRohite educational 
indepeiuloiico is to l>o accorded to one of the throe kingdoms, 
it cannot in any fairnoks be refused to another. The Scotch 
are not more deeply attached to Preabyterianisin tlmn the 
Irisl) are to Koman Oiuholicism, and if U) plouso tlie funner 
the Imperial Parliament is to pass a Bill providing ibr tho teach- 
ing of i^rcsbyterianism in every school in Scotland, common 
conaiKtency will demand that to please the latun* it shall pass 
a Bill providing for the teaching of Komnn Oitliolieism in every 
Irish school. In all probability it will fall to tho lot of ii Con- 
servative (iovernnietu to deal with the Education <ptustion in 
Ireland. It is diliicult to believe tlmt if tho Conservatives 
hud realized this pro»j>ect more clearly, they would have 
spoken 118 tliey spoke on Monday. Tlioy have rofusml to plant 
in Scotland a Hystem or stculiir as the Englisli, beuauso tho 
Scotch wiEh thcir religion to be taught universtdiy. Are they 
jirepnre<i lo maintain in Irelaml a Hy^tem far more secular 
than tho KiigliNh when the Iriwli wish precisely the same thing 
ns the Scotch 1 It is not wise to quarrel with oompromineH 
until you are quite sure that they will not be wanUMi again. 
On the whole, we can quite understand that the Con- 
Bcrviitives vastly liked the twofold bport of beating tho 
Govcrninont and iMitibbing tho Secularisls; but we hardly 
think that the evening’s enjoyment Was of a kind to bear the 
morning’s reJiection, 


M. THIERS AND THE COCNOIL OF HTATM 

M THICRS seems bent upon showing that historians, 
• unlike hiHiory, coUHtaialy rcpc^ut tliemselvoH. ilo 
cannot throw oil' Ins habit of threatening to reiiie from c)f]i(;o 
whenever he has failed in getting the Assembly to do what he 
wishes. The vote l»y which the nomination of the ineml»crs 
c*f iheCouneii ofStato is voted inlh^* AHM -mbJy insioad of in 
the Exeeiiiivo has lurniMhoil him with another occasion fqr 
waving his favourite Wia|s>n in tiie c)es of thw Deputies. 
The J*j.'Ksn)j..\T li.'iH allowed it lo beconio known that his 
rcteniion ui' oHice depcTidfl on the action of the Assembly 
upon the third reading oi’ the J>ill. If tlie hint is taken in a 
jinijx r spirit, arul tlio recent decision is rovertsMl, all will be 
forgotten, if the AniHimldy stands by its vote, M. Git^.W 
will again receive the J^mMOrN'i’s rosignation. It will b« 110 
wonder if the Ahseinbly hliould prove to havo lost faith in 
tlMfse repeal'd threaiH. 'I hty have been »o oilen uttered, and 
so invtiiiably withdrawn, that they cannot but have lost 
Rometliing oi ilieir original pt^wer. WlieUier M. Tjiikk.h does or 
dix«s not mean what lie HivyH at the moment of saying it, this 
method (/f managing liio Asan'iiibly is (xpially to l>o rf;gretto<l. M. 
TiiiLits is Kometiiiiig more tlian a Minister, and he has iiorigllt to 
divcbt himself of the mure tlian MiuifiterialobligalionH which be- 
long to liiH position. He embodies in his own periam Uia whole 
(jovcntiiient. ('abineta may resign, for the vote which ejects 
thfim from oince virtually desigrmlos tlio ]iolitit:iaii;4 who are 
to take thoir place* Kings may abdicate, for therr (;ruwiis will 
devolve by force o( law u|Km their aMcorfairicd licirs. Tho 
Presidents of ordinary Republics may lay down tlieir oflice, 
for tho procesfl of (dieting a Buccessor is detiried and under- 
stood. But M. TniLicH has no leiuler of Opjxi^itiun rc'adv to 
take his place ; the Provisional King has no asceriuined heir 
waiting to mount the throne ; and it Tios not yet been deci<ied 
who is CO elect the lV<^idont’s Hucccssor, or whether ho is to 
have a successor at all. In such a state of things as tliis a 
sudden remgriAtion on the part of M. TniKRH miglit be equiva- 
lent to a proclamation of anarchy. It is hard U) believe that 
any patriotic statesman can dcJtorately contemplate an act so 
fraught with disastrous possibilities. Itesi^'nauon seems to 
bo tho one step which circuinsUinccs absolutely ivrhid 
M. TNiers to take. It is concoivablo tlint ho mi^ht bs 
dcivcm to dissolve the .^Vssonibly by a cotfp (fUat; for tlie 
iaability of the Executive to get at dio ruil opinion of the 
DDlttttry by mcatis oi b general election is so jiioiistroiis a 
Mkcliiieoiisliracial^ macltiiiety Uiat a ruler may be ptir^ 
tolled Ibr coPialdiig the spirit A representative ^ovoram&nt 
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^ in preference to the letter. It b eoncetrable emti that| rather 
than have rocourBO to tliis extreme tneaeure, ne might bring 
an amount of preesure to bear upon the I^putlee which in 
ordinary coeee would be wholly illegitimate. A President 
wljo is denied the commonplace expedient of a dissolution 
may bo excused if he resorts to strange methods of controlling 
an Aflsombly which he has no regular means of sending to its 
constituents. But to retire from office does not even cut the 
knot of a difficulty. It may gratify the irritated feelings of 
M. TmaaSf but, with this single exception, it can only exag- 
gerate existing evils. Yet if we suppose M. Tiiikus to appre- 
ciate these objections to the course which ho talks of taking, and 
consequently to have no real intention oi' taking it, ho cannot 
be acquitted of a grave fault of another kind. He is treating 
the Assembly as a nurse treats a naughty child — he threatens to 
go away and leave it to itself unless it pniniiscs to be good 
directly. Tliero is no need to inquire whether tlm French 
Assembly deserves this treatment. It is enough to say that it 
is not a child, and that its faults cannot be corrected like the 
faults of children. The great want of Franco at tlio present 
moment is that the nation should got iiccustomcd to respect 
and submit to the decisions of a represcntativo body. It can- 
not bo exjHicted tlint political parties should loam this lesson 
when the example of despising such a body is set them by tho 
rjiESiDENT hiinself. 


Tho jmrtioiilnr vote which M. Thiers is anxious to have 
rescinded is one whicli need never have boon given if he had 
been wise onoiigli to let tho constitution of tho Council of 
Htato alone. A great deal has been written in this country 
about the inconsistency of tho French Liberals in wishing to 
retain the Council of State as un ugont of aduiinistration. 
What, it has been asked, can be more laughable than to see 
Itepublicuns trying to strengthen tho hands of tho Executive 
by sotting up afrosli a power which has heretofore been able 
to reverse tlio acts of tlie Legislature itself? It would need 
a very careiul and exhaustive oxurnination of the incidents of 
government in Franco to detorininu tho validity of this objec- 
tion. Much is done there by Uio central authority which in 
England is done hy the local autlioritics, or left altogether 
undone ; and it may bo necessary that the central uutliority 
should have a stronger instrument at its disposal than would 
bo wanted in n system under which less was ox|)ccted 
from it. Whatever may be tho motives of individual Jic- 
publicans in giving increased ]H)wors to tho Executive, 
It cannot bo donitMl that a strong (Tovorninent is at least as 

J eccssary under a Ko public as under any other form of 
pUiy. In Franco especially one main reason why Kc- 
pui^ics liavu hitherto tailed is that this essential requisite 
nos been wanting. No doubt Uioro 1ms otloii been great need 
of some better protection of individual libcVly against execu- 
tive encroachment, but there are other and more etfectuai ways 
of securing this end than by simply weakening the authority 
against the abuse of which it is desired to guard. Nor can there 
bo much question that, if there is a Council of State at all, its 
mombers ought to bo named by the President and not by tho 
Assombly. Tho object for which the Council of State exists 
is to assist the Executive in govorning the country. Tho | 
object for whicli a Council nominated hy the Asseinbiy would 
exist would bo to act as a check upon tho Executive in govern- 
ing tho country, li may bo expedient tliat both, or neither, 
or one or other of those bed its sliould be created in France, 
but it is cerUiin that tho functions of tho two are distinct. 
If tho inembors of tho Council of State are appointed by tho 
Assembly, the Council will not answer the same purpose or play 
the same part as if they wore appointed by the Pkesiu^i^t. 
In otltor words, the Council wdl not he what has hitherto been 
understood by tho Council of State; it will be much more 
liko tho Periiianeiit Coiumittcc which the Assembly has in- 
atituted to keep watch on M. Tiukrs during tho Parliamon- 
tary vacations. But while it is natural that M. Tuiers should 
resent a process by wliich what ho meant to bo a weaimn in 
the bands of tho Executive has been converted into a check in 
ibo hands of the Assembly, it is his own doing tliat the con- 
ttoveny has been raised. Under the Ciovcrnment of the 4th 
of Septembor the Council of State fell into abeyance, and 
^00 then such of its duties as had to be perfonned 
have been performed by a Provisional Committee, If 
M^TbiM bad l)ecn content to leave well alone he would 
not have provoked a oolUsion between himself and the 
^Minbly. He has managed to rule France for more than 
• yeiiur Widiout any regular Council of State, and there ia 
to thoSv that ho could not have gone on doing so with 
OdOe until the time whenst will become oeccaaary todccide 
iMbit institatioiMt Prance is to live^ M. Tiutas insisted 
ttiie 9^^ qtOMtiim fimm 


veils the coudtitutional future of the countiy, and he haatnly 
himself to thank finr the complications in which his xestleas- 
ncss has involved him* 


THE SHUNTING OF THE PERMISSIVE BILL. : 

T he latest reinforcement to the Alliance comes from the 
National Assemblv of France, which we axe told has 
held an interesting derate on inebriety." It is announced 
as a new and important discovery that there is drunkenness 
in Paris, “ although France is a light- wine country." The 
fact does not surprise us, but we are curious to see what axgu- 
mont can be founded on it. The introduction of aPermiaiSve 
I Bill in France is hardly probable, although, if the principle of 
I tlie Bill be sound, it ought to be capable of univer^ applica- 
tion. Let us imagine two-thirds of the inhabitants of a 
district resolving to discontinue wine-growing themselves, and 
to compel the^other third to do the same. Or, to take an 
example nearer home, we may inquire what is to lumpen in 
Devonshire, where almost every farmer grows cider. Suppose 
that tho Alliance send their most eloquent apostle into that 
county, and that he persuades a large majority that the 
apple pip is the seed of evil. We have heard of an attempt, 
which might he thought equally hopeful, to persuade me 
townsmen of Doncaster that horse-racing is wicked. But ia 
order to test the principle of tho Bill, wo ore entitled to 
uBsurno that a majority of farmers determine to prevent 
a minority from growing cider. Of course we Aall be 
told that tho Bill only prohibits sale, and does not inters 
fere with growth or manufacture. But we answer that, if so, 
the Bill is no better than a sliam. A farmer who makes 
cider must either sell it or give it away, and from tho point of 
view of the Alliance he is a heavier oilender than tlio publican 
wlioiii they so vehemently dcnounco. The eifcct of the appli- 
cation of a Pormisslvo Act in a parish would bo that no 
licence whatever should be granted for the sale of alcoholic 
" liquor " in that parish, neitlier to the wine-merchant proper, 
nor to tho grocer, nor to tho publican, nor to the boor-house 
keeper. The Alliance is so far consistent that it does not, liko 
some other assailants of tho publican, allow his competitor the 
grocer to escape. Tho only exemption which it contemplates 
IS that of sellers of methylated spirit for use in art or manu- 
facturo, who may perhaps find themselves doing a considerable 
busincbs after the adoption of the Act. Experience shows 
that deprivation of ordinary stimulants will drive those who 
are accustomed to them to adopt disagreeable and even dan- 
gerous substitutes. Whatever the heads of tho medical pro- 
tussion may say upon this subject, we should fear that the 
body and tail of it would discover a disposition to prescribe 
for patients suffering under a Permissive Act strengthening 
** medicines,” which druggists would be ready to supply. 
The evasion of the Act would be enormous, and a trade would 
spring up somotliing like that which existed formerly in 
the West of England, where even tho parson of the 
parish obtained — for we do not say he bought— spirits 
ol‘ a gang of smugglers. By a stroke of humour, the 
Bill proposes to subject liquor-dealers to Excise penalties, 
alUiough it will deprive them of all benefit from Excise law. 
" Any person selling or disposing of any alcoholic liquor " 
shall be dealt with os selling without licence. The vagueness 
of tho word " dispose " ia perhaps more frightful than any- 
tiling else. The operation sometimes described as " putting 
** oneself outside liquor” appears capable of being included in 
it. Whatever the word comprises will be an “offence" 
subject to all tho penalties provided by any existing statute 
for purposes either of revenue or police, which might essUy 
amount to looL a day. Let ue picture to ourselves tiie 
suspense of all dealers ui a district during the canvass and 
voting on the adoption of the Act. If they escape this year 
they will be in equal peril next year, and they will be always 
liable to stoppage of their business at the expixation 9I ton 
licence which they then hold — ^that is, within a, yiaS. Nq$ 
only the sale of Uquor to be oonsum^ in the ImH 

every sale of liquor within the parii^ will be prolubiled. A 
dealer in a market town cannot soppij^ a fimaer who lives Ml 
miles distant with a jar of whi^. The nle is oompkls when 
the jar is delivsdred to the fam^ himaeif, or to lits rntmUL 
or to a carrier by road or laiL Tha aothoxe of the Bill m 
not perhaps mean all tinsi but disy aay it They propoaaHo 
turn the exciseman intos^a iKot ol 4tlQnmy-gensKal of tbO . 
Alliance. 


The only novaliy in 
BUI was that it ^ 
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liie Bin is oertsin nevsr to puss; sad its 
SBpportexs liars told us that, whsthsr they gain or 
lose Tofees as compared with last ysari ^ey will be 
stimulated to greater energy in years to some. They 
bsTe, indeed, a happy fboutty of making the best m 
oref^ing for their own purpoee« One provincial speaker 
approves the Bill because, if &ctory«haada were sober, they 
would not turn out; another approves it because they 
ll^would. SSoinotimos wo hear that drunkonnsu is increased 
tj distress, and at otlier times that it is inoreased by plenty 
of work at high wages. The latest announcement is tliat 
the Commune came to grief through drink, and whether 
that effect was to be desired fi;om that or any other cause 
is matter of opinion. We learn on the same authority that 
during the siege of Paris the National Guards, ** not being 
' well supplied with food, took to drinking/' and tlicy have, 
as soldiers say, continued the moveiucnt since the surrender. 
It is odd that an intelligent person should be able to make 
this statement without perceiving its application. There is a 
principle in human nature which doinandsalcoliolic stimulants 
under oircuroatances of peculiar hardship. It ia said that 
^ distinguished general who wan a toototaller, being about to 
Start on a dilficult and hazardous expedition, diructod his 
commissariat officer to bo particular about tiie supply of 
rum. When preparations were made for tlie siege of Paris, the 
' autlioritics dcmbtless collected all the wine and brandy they 
could lay hands on. Turning from the horrors of war to the I 
festivities of peace, we find a supiiorter of the IVrmissive Bill | 
remarking on the iil>eriil presenra of liquor sent to tlie refresh- 
ment department of a bazaar at Liverpool. It was, as we under- 
stand, the intention of the givers of this wine and beer that 
it should be sold retail fur tlio bciiclit of soino charity for 
which the bazaar was held. We regrot to observe that 
this transaction, howewer laudaljlo, would bo a selling or 
** disposing of alcoholic liquor liable to the penalties of 
the Bill. This ia a clear illustration of the inijHiSHibility of 

B ussing a measuro which nevertheless certain members of 
'arliament support as ** a step in the right direction." Some 
members doubtless mean, although they do not say, tliat the 
votes which they intend to give will make things pleasant 
for themselves, and will do no barm to anybody else. This 
at any rate was the notion which used to prevail in the 
House of Commons; but it has lately apjxiared that the 
choice between the Alliance and the publicans is like that 
between Scylla and Chary bd is. Thu contrivance of dis- 
cussing the Permissive Bill iiiitil it was Ujv late to divide 
upon it is advantageous; but we greatly doubt whothor^finy 
now feature can be introduced into tlie annual pcriorinuiicu 
unless Sir Wilfrid Law!>on will go to America and per- 
sonally tost the operation of the Prohibitory Law. We had 
thought a member of Parliament who desired tliis Bill to 
pass a strange animal ; but a member who desired to hear 
more than one morning’s talk about it must bo stranger still. 
Another and even more remarkable variety of the Parlia- 
mentary mind is the member who contemplates tlm posnibility 
of considering in Committee on the Bill the question ol com- 
pensation to interests affected by it. Wo have hi arc! of a 
claim to compensation by tlie landlord of tlie ** 1‘icklod Egg," 
whose business was affected by a railway. In such cases, if 
compensation is given at ail, it is assessed liberally, and some- 
times amounts to huge sums. But it would be extravagant 
to propose that the ratepayers of a parish adopting a Permis- 
sive Act should pay compensation on a scale similar to tliat 
imposed on Uailway Companies, or indeed on any scale at all. 

It is in vain to di^ise the cliaracter of this Bill. It seeks, 
•a Mr. Hevlct said, to destroy a lat^ existing trade which 
has been permitted to grow op in this countiy with the sane- 
tion of the Lsgislatare, and which is founded on the ordi- 
nary atid tma principles of supply and demand. The 
i^ieo t aole cf Sfdfltma devoti^ their leisure moments to the 
dotleoticmnf to petitiona to fiivour of the Permisatve 

Bilihas^ k m author of that Bill, something 

** tondhing ia Uff «ad dimhl not to be hushed at. Cer- 


tahily diis ipeoia o io would bo m kjwfnmg matter to the 
pubUcatts if the Bill, aa well; .00 th# ogitation had ^ some- 
touching ** ia it Bak BorHeaient will never amseot 
a vast propekqr Wder be destroyed l^a 

ebiuDe vole of caispi^wa of theft Ptoper^ 

know that ii can only bo tegubt^ the lamM 

in whicb it is iavesMf ead .hireweto ptMhitd a«cer 
illke desinma that a welLiwme^dsteft dhoeid 

PMS. Tbs Hons Ssc»BTaaf v»^ to a 


Uqoor-shops has been closed. The tedootion hi ftriiae In 
** certain mstriots has been out of all proportion to thd lO- 
** duotion in the number of those houses, beoame hoUMs 
** suppressed were the worst of all." If this be the dfftt 
resitH of an obvious and easy reform, it is surely worth white 
to tiy for a few more years Uie effect of porsoveranoa in the 
same unambitious course, instead of throwing the enUre liquor 
trade of the Kingdom into an annual panic by a Permissive 
Acu 


OUR FOREIGN VISITORS. 

T HFiRE are various iudicationa tliat the temtcncy of recent 
events has been to shiff the social as well as the linen- 
cial meridian of Europe, and to make London more than ever 
tliu centro of niruirs. Our capital has ahviiys boon a tolerably 
cosmopolitan city, but the number of our foreign guests appears 
to bo increasing in a remarkable degree. In all public places 
and large assemblies a Babel of strange tongues may now bo 
heard. Of the French emigrants who were cast thithor by 
the war and tho Comintmo, many from choice or necessity still 
remain. Indeed, not a few Frenchmen at tho present moment 
feel almost more tit home in London than in iWia ; and it is 
not perhaps surprising that tho (lormnns should reckon upon 
a uioro agreeable reception here than in the city whicli was 
lately suirountled by tlieir armies. Tiioro used to bo n faying 
tliat good Americans ex])ectcd, when they died, to go to Paris; 
but even tlie Americans are wavering in their allegiance. 
The doinocruts of the New World appear to bo of opinion 
that it is hardly worth while to cross the Atlantic except to 
be presented ut Court; they can shake hands witli a President 
any day nt homo. However Paris ni.ay sclllo its rolutions 
with the rest of Franco — and the exile of M. TiiiicRS and the 
Assembly at VeisaillcH must soon draw to a close — it w'lll bo 
iiiariy years before it regains, if ever it does regain, its supremacy 
in Europe. Its impoitance for politieiiins has declined with its 
inlluence ; and tho linanejal world obeys a natural instinct in 
cBtal dishing its hcnd-ipiartiTs on less vohuinic soil. For 
pleaKuro-Hcekers of course Paris has still attractions, but even 
tor this class it has lost much of its old charm ; its gaiety is 
rebuked by painful nssociutions, niid tho rapacity of its sliop- 
keepers has been sharpened by a scries of miHfortunes and 
the pressure of augmeiitiHl taxation into something like ferocity. 
BctIjii has made u smldr ri start of late, but it cun hardly liopo 
to su])plant Paris as tho chief pl.uo of Europe; Viontia is 
under a cloud, and St. Peterabiirg is too remote. 8o, for the 
ifiuineiit, it has come to puss that London is in fashion. Tho 
(iermauB wdio arc kept away from Paris, and the French who 
will not go to Berlin, uro willing to meet in London, and other 
nations iiiid that the rendezvous is not an iiiconvonient one. If 
our city cannot houst of tho ameiiilios of Paris, it is not with- 
out attractions of its own, fur those who understand it, and who 
do not exficct it to to something which it is not, and cannot 
be. Its society is varied and interesting ; and in recent years 
its appearunce bus certainly been improved. Tho Embonk- 
mcrii has added to its dignity, and supplies a magniffeeut 
oj rii terrace from which the city irmy to viewed; its Parks 
are more artistically managed than they usimI to to ; and 
Its environs in natural Lauiuty have always been unsurpassed 
by those of any other capital. It has been so long tho custom 
to dispamgo and abuse toridun as u bewildering labyrinth of 
dingy streets and a vast overgrown muss of houses, that people 
who now visit it for tho first time are probably surprised to 
lind how^uch better it is Uian th<>y expected. 

Our two most imporlaut guests ut tho present moment aro 
the King of the Beloiaks and Uio German EuriU'ifis, who may 
perhaps be regarded os relations with whom no great ceremony 
need be used ; and it is probably well that oilier Uoyal or 
Imperial personages should defer Uieir visits until some 
arraugemenu can be made to give them a reception suitable 
to tlieir tank. With Buckingham Palace hardly occupied, 
and Marlborough House not occupied at all, it ratlier jars 
on public fecluig that the King of the Bklomns, to whom 
everybody is anxious tliat attention sliould to shown, sliould 
have to put up at an hotel. Tho Kixa is no doubt os 
comfortable as he could desire to to, and the popular (oeJ- 
ing ou the fUbject is only a sentiment, but it is a seotimeot 
wbicb if not unreasonable. It is true, however, that tlie Kino 
hie bean invited to Windsor, and tto German Enrutss has 
xkfdly bean trailed as a guest of the Quasir. It is a small 
matiar iMiapei, but it may be observed that tlio Court 
B^b MajssTT Empress of, in^ead of in, 
on . baf; a title wliich. we believe, is 
fgipisife! to her subjecta It is well known tim 

takes a.deen interest ia ail baoavolsiit ^ 
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j.Jdlanthropic oiTorU; and during hor bmf stay in town her 
attention hitii been tiiaiuly directed to tho martugifrnont of' our 
hospitals. The EMru£S8 acquired great cxi^t^iicnoo on this 
subject by her personal supervision, so nnxioiis and inccssiint 
tliat It aUcctod her health, of* the military lioNpihilH and the 
ari'ttiigiuneatK for the sick and tho wouruletl during the war ; 
and her Undimony to the sound (yimiiii&itration of the institu- 
tions which she has just visited is thorelbre valuiiblo. There 
is no renaon to regret that it lia.s not bren di iMiu d necessary 
to enterUiiri citber tlio Kino or theKMJ'i'.rss with an exlilbitioa 
of inilitiiry force. molancholy ab;iunlity oI these ilisj)Iay8 

when offered as a huspiUiblo attention culmnirited wlien the 
lute Ettifieror of the Jmojncii drew out hia tmopa as a pretty 
show for tiio King of Piiussi,\, uj>on whom he was tlicn 
meditating an attack, wlnle the Kiso rotnnied the compliment 
by sending hif* great Kim;it gun to be oni' of the chief orna- 
menla of ihe Paiia Exhibition. The vi.siL of the King of tho 
Bi;LOJAN.i had its origin in an (Muiiunlly ptacelul object, for ho 
caiinj to prcrihb* at the Annual dinner of the Jioyal Literary 
I’ujid. Air. l)i'>JiAi.Ll rt’iiiaiKi'd on the agretable incoii- ! 
siiitoucy ol’ a Novereign pre^iiding over I ho liepiiblic of j 
Lotlors; but iJiero is no jealoiia Moxaoi: iluctrine to iorind tho j 
coniuxion; and it must be acknowledged that foi gimiality, I 
good liUite, and porHonal symiiathy wilh the obj(;ct. in view, 
u bi-rior cli.iirMian thiin (he King of ihc JiKi.eiiANs could not 
have been funnl. An Knglisli audjcrice \n natuially Ihutcrod 
by bring nddressed in its own tongue by a rlislinguished 
fonigiuM*, and tho King, as^ hia bpeechea nhoweii, not only 
speakM English, but speaks it we ll. It wan iiiovilablu perha{Hi 
that an occasion of tins kind bhould bo largely used for mutual 
adiniiutiun. Mr. IJjsuai.li was good enough to give the 
“ Sovereign Cliainnaii,” as lie called him, a lirbl-class eeruficate 
Jbr eon^ilnijonal qualities; and tholviNGreiuniedlbecoin- 
pJiinent b^^ slaiing lluU he had beaid hia father ^:ly that tho 
nulbur of I'inan (Jrcij was a man of talent. Ills Majistv 
also timliiied liiat ho had hims' If iimnd Lord Sr.\NilorK’H 
histojical writings very entertaining, and tho observation was 
Ute more gniciouH UH it pieseiUed Ids lordsliip's History in a 
new light. Lord Staniioi'K in his turn expatiated on the 
iKilitieai wiiidoin ot the JJelgiaiH, but the evidence which 
uo olferod was of a soinowiiat negative character. It appears 
that woino years back one of tbc Swiss ( anlona fell under the 
control of a aniall despotic jiarty, which, tinding iUuilf in u 
minority at a general elertion, di'eirhal 
ab^taim'd iioiu \oting iduiiild be tiiimborcd on the sido of tiio 
GovernnnMit, and thu.s made its minuniy a timjonty. It is 
tine that nothing of lids kind ever iiap]Mmed in Jb lgmm, but 
thih ia surely rather a roundabout way of proving that the 
Uflgians ha\o always been distinguished lor their lovo of 
freedom and tiieir resolute adiiercnce to constitutional prin- 
ciplcrt, 

iMr. Disuai Li did no inova than justice to the wiwi states- 
imin.sldp ol Ll.orui.U 1., which, wilii ins gmli ful aUachmciit to 
EiigJ:ind, Idh son has in no small degree inherited, it was Uie 
. pceuliar merit of iho former that he knew exactly w'hat it 
was proper and necessary to do withm the limilH jiivseribod, 
not merely by the leUet, but by tlie spirit ol the C-onsliiution, 
and what it was well ti» leave undone, lie mwer he.mtutcd to 
CJCerl his poviKmal intluenco and to aBsuTno nsponsibibiy when 
it seemed to be proUible that Ids intentions would be utlcndcd 
wilh good rcBults; but ho avus uIm) uAvare tJiat the greatest 
asrvice hs could render lusuduptevl country might be logo away 
for u tiins and leave tho striio of |utrtics to work ites-Jf out. 


prosperous. It has been suggested that, as literature pays so 
well nowadays, it ^ould not go begging for alms ; but tbsre 
is no roAson, as far ub wo sco, why all classes abould not con- 
tribute to the relief of destitute and meritorious men of 
letters if they choose to do so ; and it is known tliat the 
profits of literary labour are not invariably measured ils 
intrinsic value. In associating himself wilh this charitable 
work the King of the liiLuiAKS performed a genial act in a 
very graceful manner, and some imfortunate writers or theirs 
fandiicB will pcrliups be tlio better for it ; but it is perhape' 
r.a8h to osMUine Umt it will make uinch diHerence as regard 
iho general course of European politics. 


THE 1»ECUL1AU PEOrLK. 


Ills subjects used to 1)0 amu^ied by tho eiTanl iiubiis of U 
roi vojttij^ur ; but his trawls wore sometimes "r 


but his trawls wore sometimes strokes ol' 
| 1 olk^y. A stutcsiuuii of the cidibro of LKdptn.D 1. is not re- 
priKluci^l m GTcry gemTiition, but his successor has already 
shown tiiat ho possesses much of his father^s resolute tact and 
diplomftltc judgment. Tho policy Avhich secured iho political 
nwitraJity of Bc^igiuin, and, as Mr. Disiiaki.i observed, coaso- 
orated to perpetmU pence the batilo-lieid of Europe, lias ccr- 
wunly be«n suoccsntil; but this has been owing to the 


rpTIE “ Peculiar People ” who every now and then crop up in 
JL an obscure corner of our newspapers are not by themselves a 
very wondcifiil phonomenou. They are simply one more illustra- 
tion of a truth which we ought to be in uo danger of forget^ng 
— the extriundinary vitality, namely, of forms ot superstition long 
exploded Amongst thinking people. Tho expliination ia of course 
that a very suiail part of the population is really capable of think- 
ing ut any time, and that new ideas percolate down to the lower 
social htriita with extreme ditliculty. Tho people who are capable’ 
of rejecting tho absurdities of witchcraft, or furtiine-telUng, or as- 
trology, by their own unassisted powers, are a tridtng minority ; 
and oi the great inasn who are obliged to trust to the authority of 
their wisers and betters, fow am capable even of appreciating 
the value of the outhority. There is still as iniich suit as over 
suitable to tho growth of lino crops of superstition; the only ditlbr- 
enco is that not quite so many seods arc planted. Wc are more 
inclined to wonder at the rarity Ilian at the octasional occurrence 
of queer forms of heliof once 8ti]iju)scd to be extinct The fitnda- 
lYioiital tenet of the IVuliar IVoplw seems to be that not only is 
every word of the English lliblu absolutely true, but that every 
fi'ugiiient of a sentence taken by itself cAn\eys a complete and un« 
erring rule of practice. Tliey ore not so far removed from many 
persons who i^veu mnUc some pretensions to learning that we need 
wonder in Itch at their pc'cuUaritiewS. lncid<*ntally, however, their 
relations to tho lest of mmikitid liavo siig^jfcsted a problem of 
some interest. The Poculiar rooplo think it wrong to coll in 
medical assistance in cases of disea.se, and allow their children to 
die for the want of it. How far are wo justified in interfering 
with tills pmclicu K ond how far does Uie fact that it originates in 
a g<M)iuno religious belief render a course of conduct improper 
that :iii wiio loid j which would otherwise be permissible P Tim problem is not an 
important one in itself; but it involves ^ome iiico questions of 
ciifuistry, and its full discusASion might tend to throw light upon 
tlio genera] principles of toleration, A few observations on the 
subject may therelure not be out of place. 

Th«.M|uestion is, whether wo may rightly punish a man for not 
•btaiiiing medical help for Ids children. Ir the patient himself 
declined awsistnnee, we might be disposed to give a very short 
answer. It would certainly bo a piece of tyranny, or so we should 
say at first sight, to force 'n man to take' medieineif ho did not 
belitnn in its etlieacy. Indeed it is almost an open questfon 
wliuthcr he would not bo generally right. It is a delicate 
problem whether the health of the world would be improved or 
deteriorated by the exterounation of all doctors. It is certain 
that in the lost century Government would have enforced 
remedies, such ns excessive bleeding, which we should now hold 
to bo directly injurious ; and it is not impossible that otir dsaeendr 
auto may think that the popularity of some nmedies now 
popular it also an illuttration of our ignorance. Indeed the 
question would at once occur, whether we should ndminiater 
hommopatliic globules or the orthodox medicines, attd such a dia- 
ciiteiou would very soon become as bitter as any that rages over 
State interference in religious m Alters. In order to eDforoe any 
practice by forcible measures, it is clearly necessaiy that some- 
tiling like certainty should have been obtained in rensd to the 
priDciplos upon which it is founded. It U more geaemOy admitted 
that we Lave no inlalliblc authority in medkine thto that we 
have no such authority in religion. Why then not totemte a 
medical secularism, if we may use the expression, es ee we 
tdorato Mr. Dradlaiigh f \V'hy force people to teke puls ei^ 
more than wo force them to go to church I' And if ihts'beaf* 
mitted, as will prubably be the case, does it not ilSD f<!il]hw tint 


•mergy onitdghim aa wdl as to tlio contingent prot. ction of I allow Ije^k to trsal thew 

inn\ lx* bujipoacd to have be^ happ) , but the King of the > ninintaiued than the care of their <diildiaii*s bedilj hcaUlk nalnsa, 
BkLGiANii, m ersing the nue, stiggeers that tho p^nifiUness it be the core of their spiritael health P Ifweeho^ e^ 

and iTo^penty of l^glaud during tlie present reign render | a man — and it is generally agreed that we have^ innofat of 
this (leriv^d a pnrticitlariy ^^magiulitwnt ^cmo ” for tho poet j no other choi^'— to biing up hk childkttff with^ a^^^ 


and Uve id^tor'nm. It is true tlifit peeotr Itfa her triumphs as 
•well na war, but it has uamdly hew olMrTed that poow tmd 
hietorimis ]crcl'or to seek dim inqriihtfoir te inoMento of a 
ibenr exoiuiig character than ; 3 ldet respoctalki 

Ibavsette IWs Whatever ino may wtA the present 
ii%li by jfee ]ioets mid lusloriuna of #i it is tnr- 

iMi ibtea been abim^tMnljr flMyMi m Ihenoy 

f SttnnMoM M 


or » future life, to ei^ nothing of aa^rimg. ^eetil fetth ii#' B fee<^ 
why ehonld we net uUmt him to hciiig thM w " ** ' 

or yotione of eny nooguiMd aoot'of phyiMmml' 
l^thio it«iil)meMw«Ml thul thot* «wm 
mom eTUiu%' oomo: aaJootlm ooMwirof- tti» Onto, mi 
h» moioral H h* a ■inlii uHoMioa Jjwi Siiuii om 

mai^, uf&ettoit luito i> witwiBiail 
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. uriwi ii l ThftMDM imoeipU womld «f oam&iwtitf m 
^mafoiiitf iMotMtty MgnJiSiQVft for Ue mitHint of 

A mn luu no more nAt to gi?« hit neiglibottr tbo 
thou to puta ropo rouod faia throat ; and wo iiiu«t in oaeh 
mm ^d^ iUAh ma a our oa of pcevoniion aa aapaitonco provoa to 
m offscEifO. If wo are oonipelled, in ao doing, to aaMime the 
.truth of certoin medical theonea, it in not that we with to enforce 
rOiqr the4iiy hy ioW| but that we aro taking tlio only meana open to 
os oi aeciu^ a stricUj IcgitiiiMte end. NoUiitig can be nioco 
distinctly within the proper sphere of legislation than to any that 
HI man shall not wsatonly spread diacaao ; and the medical rule is 
snforoed merely by way of insepambla cotoUary, and not aa our 
prindpal motive. Putting aside, bowever, this consideration, the 
case is rather diflerent when we confine ourselves entirely to the 
children. It is plain, indeed, that there aro sonie rules which wo must 
anforoe unlesi we intend to make the palornnl auihoritv equivalent 
to tbeseverest form of slavery. A father must be bound io feed and 
dotbe his children, because otlierwise wo give him leave to starvo 
them to death whenever he likes. If he should lock up a child 
without food for a fortnight, he would bo pitiperly tnuUed as a 
deliberate murderer, even though he bad brought Scripture to 
justify an absolute confidence on his part that raveus would bring 
them bread and meat There are, however, actions in regard to 
which it is not easy to draw tho lino, or even to dlicovor tbo 
guiding principle. A gentleman started the theory not long ago 
that children ought to weai' no clothes for tlio first years of their 
Utsb. He put it in practice in regard to his own sons ; and, if we 
temember rightly, he desciibes his boy running about in the 
anow atatk naked at the age of ton, and rather enjoying it than 
otherwise. According to the theory of the lather — and probably 
It rested oo as sound a foundation as a good inauy other medical 
theories — the constitution of civiliz«Ml nmiikiiid has been Henounlv 
weakened by an efKumuate iuduigenco in clotliea; and if his 
boy had died from diseases brought on, in the opinion of 

I 'eaJous ply'sicians, by exposure, lus parent would of course 
lave considered it to be a vexatious but accidental coin* 
mdence. Would it then have been proper U) c«)uvicl tbe 
fothar of manslaughter, and punish him for trying on his own 
flash and Uood an experiment which, if successful, would 
certainly possess a high medical interest P If we say that tbe 
fother aliould be excused in consideration of liis good iuteutioiis, 
whilat everybody would admit that a fother who did precisely the. 
aame thing out of avarice or malice should be severely punished, 
wra iaUroduce a fatal eloment of unoertaiuty. Anybtxty would be 
aoifblad to indulge in aqy atrocity towards his children by invent- 
ing a theory for the occasion. The tutor wbo beat his pupil to 
ImUi oat of pure desire for his a|)iritual welfare would escape scot 
Iroe ; and it would soon be discovered that every ruffian who 
Idokid his wife into a jelly was merely adopting souio new oietbod 
of aanitary taeatinont. 

The simple truth is teat in such cases as these it is impoasible to 
lay down any iofalUbie rule. Wo are cooipelled, howtiver reluo- 
iaatiy, to choose between making a few martyrs and sllowing a 
4 pcat many innocent people to bo made viciiins. It is unpUamt 
lo punU a mail for conduct towards his own ebiidreu which, as 
Wa me BO leasou to doubt, is dictated by a genuine religious | 
aoavhAionaQd hv real aflectiun, though undoubtedly iiorverU^ by 
anas atapidi^. ihit then it is iinposaibie to leave suco a man un- 
rrunifhfd and to punish others who act in ilio same way out of sheer 
nrutsiitj. Having no mode of testing tbe state of ^ mind which j 
toads to aa ovart action, we mustsciiuetimes oonfounu tbe fanatic 
with thefid&an: and it is perhaps possible that we may sometimes 
eoafoaod tham noth with men who are really in advance of their | 
aga. Sonif comfort indeed may be derived from two or throe 
sefleettoas. In the flnt place, thr;se delicate questions very rarely 
eoSBr ia pmdioe^ aocoadiy. there can be no reasonable doubt that 
maiofity of tae auflerera are aimply a set of stupid 
higeti--whtoh, It to true, to no excuse for treating them unjustly, 
hS to alUI aomo eoadbit so far aa the practical ofi'ect of the iaterier- 
aaos to.eaiiaanied ; and, thiidiy, pm^tion is in our days of that 
modanato ^po which to mom likely to give fresh enenry to any 
gmuiina made of heltof than to oxtiimuisb it We oaimot 
anppose ulait the Peculiar People are destiaed to be tbe re- 
gaamatom of the uatveiie ; indeed we have a strong sueploion 
that thqy are a vaiy poor and humble litUe sect, and likely to dto- 
appear wogethet at a momoiit’s notice. So for, bowever, as Uiay 
have any foith in their tempL it to not likely to be 
qiianem by jfoapetaecutmed the Ceotial Criminal Ctmrt. And if 


quaetton to ratoed it to impossLhto to lefoae intoirfotiaiil an 
of the Ittokleas infonta who avo bom in thto enthntjactio Mh 
But the difficulty of forciug people to taka medtoine whoa tiwgr 
don’t want it to proverbially ffvmt; and thexefom we should veiMn 
to hope that tne law will be admittietered with dne oonaUlfia** 
tkiD. It is as well that they ehouki know that there to some IMl 
to the trichs'Vbiob may bi^ played with helpless cliildeen ; bnt, 
after all, the crotchet which they have got into their heeds to 
singularly harmleas oompared with many whi^ olaitt) to be If- 
I gained ae snored. 


WhMhthaPaenliarPam^act tuma ent to be ae avouiuilees ae we 
milnmfowipppaeP Thaic would be a pmcticai axpevimeni as 
to ^ rnUrn wwadton l imdc a m which would he net altogether 
wiawntito inlamt; and if that valne lutBod out to ha geeat, the 
PaeuHm .^toopto would tend to die oat. Tha humati mind, 
^ ^ Jtomly tempted to apply for aswstanoe, etm lo 
the towast aaitoty or quachs^ that tbe medical profMon Band 
ha to Itotia four of olnamtely hceomum ohsotoie* Whoa Iho 

lS!SikjSSi^i gtowS^ tbit hemdm^ipvtagi^ 
TMbMj aomo innovator will dtocovar that, 

S rnm U loflgwa no jboio forhhfi ta od to i n o 

Itoii^oahiU ho tUspoead to m^ momfo ooBvoiitoB^^ 


TUIAL9. 

T llElIE ore perbnpvS few words in cnintnon use tlist have such a 
variety of dillVnuit, tliough not di\crg<'nt, s^‘nsvs os tbe word 
** trial.” lSch«*3lboy« spoiik of “ ibu trials/’ int'siniug the half- 
yoarly or sehobu'^bip cxaniiuiitious, while the cugnuto verb to 
probably moMt faiuiliur to their applied to tr^ ing on a 

new dress. Any coult'Hi of rival huvos, from a^.'Oiu* of cricueter 
croquet to tho more serious struggles of later hfo, niay be called, 
according to its deinaiul on the intellectual or ph^'rieal rcHourcesof 
the combaUmts, a trial of skill or of strength. Tho medhcval 
ordeal was an appeal to tht> judginont of God in thu trial by fire, 
os the legal pioceilure which has suporsodcHl it is called a trial 
now. An in*'tiiulirm which Iiam uecn newly started, or to 
thrcatemHl with iittadc or decay, is naid to be on its lrial***a 
remark nppli'‘d suiin^ years np) by* the late rriuco Ctmsort to coo- 
stitiitionul guverumeiit. Tiien, again, a tried man U a man whi> 
has had something nf the expt'rieuce of life, whether pmcrally or 
in some particulHr lino, and has profited by it ; while in such 
phrast'H H.H the trials (»f life, or a great trial, wo iisutillv understiuid 
the wold ill a sen.se synonyuions with ntlhctions. The 

latter sense sc»eiu.«i to predouiinati^ though without excluding the 
idea of prohatioii abo, in tho use rnnd*» ut tho word hy the ICiigUsh 
translators of the New TeHtriiueut; (V at least it is the sausc wdiicb 
would most liiitui-iilly suggest itaidf to lui English reader unaa- 
quainted with tho urigmul, whero tho dillcrent Ur(u;k words 
rendered by ** trial ” point to tho etymological mtlmr than the 
derivative sens*.'. And it is in this strict sense of testing 
or proving, ‘^as silver is tried in tho furnace,” that the verb, 
both active and {Hi^sivc, is oixliiwirily mad in both Uie Old and 
New Testiunont. In modern parlance* tho active voice ceiivcyis 
the notion of ontcrpri.*4<‘, and the passive of sutfsring. A man 
tries to do hi.s best, and ho is tried by a sovore illness or tho iloath 
of a friend ; while, again, ii very trying occasion suggests the double 
idea of siitrering and undergoing a test. It to uuvious at ouoe 
Uiat all these various of the word, however wid<*ly some of 
them may iij^jieur to difier, ha\e a coiuinon origin and si^opc. They 
are all redueihle to two, not at first sight uis vaxiiiily coniiecteo, 
but which tin* iiiinieiiiorial use of Umguage proves U» have a very 
close interdejieiideuci) oii each other in tlto eunimon expertoiioe of 
mankind, sml thus in furt ar<* ultiiiinUdy resolved into the OOC 
strict and original hen.'w* of the word. A trial simply tiicjuis, ii 
its <»quivalcnU4 in other languages mean, a histiug or proving ; and 
it is because testa aro various in their kinds ami their (umse- 
quencfss that it Iihm come to enihntee such a vartoly of ilistiuot 
applications, llul it may be iiiteruaiiiig U> axamino tun (wnnexlon 
oi thought Ii litUo more closely. 

The original soniss then, of the word trial in that of probation, or 
applying a Uwt. it is in liito way that a compeiitive cxAiuinatiuii 
Comes to Im« calicKi a trial ; or any conte^st, from a gariHt of crickat 
to a war between two gn^at nations, a trial ol strotigth. And 
thus individuals or governniants or institutions are put on th^r 
trial when we aro taking stock of them, so to speak, to ane what 
is in them and what they aro worth. A trial in a Uw court to u 
teating or sifting at once of the prisoner who is being tried 
4 tfid ^ the evidence alleged against him, ns tho old nieihod of 
decision by single oomliat or burning plouglishares wss siiuposed 
to taet his lum^nce by tbe infollibie entorirm of a di viue judgment 
expressed in his einluronce or failure under the ordeal. All this 
to clear enough as soon as it is stated, ilut it may imt seem 
equally obvToux (o everytoxly that when wo say, for instance, that 
the 1 m of a passenger ship at son is a moat heavy trial t«i ilie near 
relatives of tL(ise on board, wh aro using the word in the same, or 
at least in a strictly comrate, sense. We referred just imw to the 
language of Urn English version of the New Testament ; and (his 
may help to illustrate the perplexity and ita solution, it to said 
in a well-known posoago that U(d will not sufier lucu to be 
tempted alnive what they aro nblu to tomr, ami this to imuaily ex- 
plained to mean that they will always be enabhxi by divine oshist- 
anoe to conquer any temptations to sin, however poweri'ul, although 
the temptation will He a real probation of tueir fideliiy. ilut 
enppoae. iuslcad of teuiptod^” our transiatora bad naidon^d 
tried’ f scbolars and theol<gnatM might have given tlu* tame 
explication, but the general public would ecrtaiuly liave under- 
ftM that they wore not to have more snfiering indictod on thc^in 
than they could reaeohably be expected to endure. Vet the vary 
aamo Greek woida which are h«M translated by ** tomptod ” and 
^ lemtatkm ” ace eleewhero translatod trial ” and tried,'* the 
dUmma af .leoderiug being evidently suggested by the context. 
A llM|flafloii| In the migioas sense of the word, may in fact just 
iAiMiltety ha called a tiw as the loss of a hnsband or a sod, and 
ft» l 3h a iBB i a «eaeoBio-4t applies i a tooebsCoiie to the character, and 
ana exhiut its mond Msragth. It to per- 
WU 9 , 9 $tluitt mmt, amt tht «rifui«i 
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aense of the word m almost or altogether lost sight of, nnd that 
ill talking of a severe domestic trial we are thinking simply of a 
great ullliction. ilut how canm the word to acquire this connota- 
tion ? Surely because all trying, or proving, or ** tempting to 
revert to the Scriptural term— involves something painful, and, on 
the other hand, ail suffering has also the nature of a trial. It is 
no common an observation as almost to have passed into a proverb, 
that the trials of life leave men very different from wJiat they were 
before, which is another way of saying that their cliaracter^ are 
influenced, whether for better or worse, by the siiO'eriugH they have 
undergone. Here, however, one or two qucNtions uaturully pre- 
sent tnemselves. It may ho objected that every event or action of 
life, pleasurable or painful, loaves its mark on the character, os 
well as what are called ils trials ; and, again, it may bo asked 
whether by speaking of aufrering as trying num’s character, we 
mean that it moulds, (jr only that it rcveal'i their true nature, and 
whether wu mean to imply tiiut its inllueiice, if it has any, is 
boncthdnl. 

Ah to the first point, it is of course a truism to sny that rharacter 
is tested nnd acted upon by every action and circumstance of daily 
life, great or small. We are “ the cnwitures of habit,” btusauso habits 
arc formed by acts, and wdu n formed n*act on our conduct and 
ways of ill inking. In this aense a man is always on his trial, nnd 
is never in pnicisidy the huiuo moral condition when ho goes to 
bod that he wuh in when he got up in the morning. Every day 
has its trials, whether they are trials in the popular senso of 
the word or not. Jhit it is not ihereforo unrcasonablo to con- 
nect the term especially with those great crises of life which 
bring out what is in a iiiun more rapidly nnd more completely 
than months or years of lui ordinary routine e:Listenco. Mario- 
Anteincite’H hair turned wdiile in one night through excess of 
sull'ciing, and the bodily change is hut an outward sign of tho 
inward action on the mmd. A sudden acccs.-^ of prosperity may 
act as quickly nnd as strongly on tho mind ns a great sori'ow. 
But the hero of Tm ThuKaihid a Ymr is not often to be mol with 
in real life, and as groat idllietions are far more common than 
groat successc'H or wonderful luck, we have naturally cmne 
associate the former rather than tho latter with the idea of search- 
iug teste of character. It is a fact, broadly speaking, that llio 
great sorrows of life are also tlie griiat trials of lite, and hence both 
ideas Imvo come to bu oxpres.^(Ml by u common term. The second 
question has alroody beeninsouio degree answered by implication. 
Dtriotly speaking, of course, to try is to test, and not to mould, 
character. It is a process nnuIogouH to proving ” cannon. But 
then there is just this dill'ereneo bidwecn things nnd persons — 
that moral agente cannot bo tested without their character being 
at tho same time influenced, and very decisively iufiuoiiCGd, by the 
proc(^ss. Even ii school exuminatioii, to go back to our old 
oxaniplo, does not simply ascertain n boy’s mental calibre, but 
very materially affects it, If he takes any pains about the matter at 
all. And much more is this true of the trials of his after life. It 
is often said that some niou “conic out” under gi-ent trials, nnd 
ehow u depth and power we had never before credited them with ; 
and no doubt in such cases there must have been good stiitf in 
them, as the phmso goes, or they would not have borne the tost 
when it came ; but still tho result i.s something more than a reve- 
lation. The trial was lu^eded to bring out, os well as to exhibit, 
their Intent energy, at least as much ns tho notion of lire is needed 
to bring to the surface the letters written in sytiipathotic ink. 
There is a nnturnl inertness about the great majority of men, 
which requires the application of some powerful external stiinulant 
not only to exhibit but to develop and bring into play the caps- 
bIliUes that are in them, and trials are the touchstone and etimu- 
lante of character, ns necessity is the mother of invention. 

Tho third question does uot admit of so simple a solution. All 
trial involves'discriuiiuntion, and to discriminate is to separate the 
base coin from the good. If there are men whose merits shine out 
under adversity wiui a lustre wo had never suspected, there are 
others vvhoae liomerits are for tho tir.st time brougnt to light when 
they are tried without being puritled. A sudden and sevorEi de- 
mand develops ns well os exhibits latent forces, but it cannot 
create what had no previous existence. It is a priiici|^le of Chris- 
tianity that suflering is a means of sanctification, but then every- 
thing depeuds on tho nature and attitude of the mind to which 
the test IS applied. A soldier’s life is a hard one, but the army is 
Mt usually considered a school of saints, i’orhaps we cannot 
be far wrong in saying that, as a rule, trials mn^e good men 
better, and bad men worse. Persons who have no depth of ebar- 
aeter, who, as l)r. Johnson used to expresa it, have no bottom, 
eaGoumb; the tinsel is nibbod off, and their innate shallowness 
and worthlessuea^ becomes mniiifest both to themselves and others, 
and gete more hopelessly ingrained into them by the very fact of 
its manifestation. But then, on the other htnm experience goes 
te prove that lofty moral nllitudos oro seldom, if ever, ro^ed 
witbont triaL It is a common remark that children aiw never 
eottsideratei and are thereforo delicient in the kindness which, nn* 
like mere nature, implies consideration for the teeltngs of 
•then I fusd certainly the exceptions are comporati velv rare. Bui the 
same iay U said of grown-up people who have leS m UB- 

ehequered sort of existence, and have had litUe experience the 
ups end downs and sufferings of life. It is only those who ate 
wot nnaoqnainted with trial themselvse who con trulv aav 

tbel te predaely because ento^ 
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suffering, are sm to be softened by it, and reffned natures gain In 
strength and power of active sympathy without lomng anything 
of their refinement There are some trials which directly 
tend to embitter a man’s feelings ogainst bis fellowiL and so to 
produce a iioid and cynical temper ; but even these wiU be tamed 
to account for an oppeSsite purpose by the nobler natures though 
the effort is at tirsc a hard one. The Meditatioiio of Marcus 
Aurelius supply an illustration of this, as it would be called 
! under difierent circumstances, Christian use of suffering^ougb 
I there is in his case a dash of Stoic hardness about it But thte 
is a point in which it in.ay fairly be said that Christian societj^ 
has made a distinct advam'c both on the moral standard and the 
actual practice of former ages. Thorn is a “ tender grace” about 
tho private virtues as well as the art, the literature, and the poetry 
of the modern world, which is all but wholly wanting in classical 
antiquity. And the added dignity nnd appreciation of suffering, 
which is indicated by the very use of tho word “trial” most fami- 
liar to our cars, U one chief reason of the diflerence. Under the 
old Pagan civUizations, pain, in all its forms of bodily or mental 
suffering, was on object either of contempt or dread. It offended 
the fastidious delicacy of Hellenic taste, and could only appear 
despicable to those who expressed strength and virtue by a common 
term. But in proportion aw the providential otlice of trials is recog- 
nised anno more penalty to be endured as best it may be, but os at 
once a h^st to discriminate the genuine oro from the dross, and a 
di^ciplino to evoke and |>erfect nobleness of character, will be 
their benefioJal effect. It to be a tried man is to be a man who 
may bo truwted nnd looked up to, then to have borne trials, and 
borne them w'elJ, is not only to have established a fresh claim on 
general sympathy and resj)ect, but to have acquired an additional 
power of goodness and a larger heart. 


THE MEANNESSES OF RESPECTABILITY. 

I ^OIIEUjNEUS are usually much impressed Inrtho announce- 
- mente which appear in large type at tho end of tho leading 
articles in the stating that A. B. or 0. 1). has sent a re- 

iniitnuco to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in payment of 
arrears of Iticotne-tax. As far ns we are aware, there is no other 
country in which anything of the kind has over been known to 
happen. It is tho practice in tho United States to publish the 
list of nsseswinouts, and occfisionnlly rivals in trade or deacons in 
the same chapel denounce each other for defrauding the public by 
an under-c.Htinmtc of income ; but it docs not appear that Americans 
are in tho habit of denouncing themselves, oven under initials or 
afiom (k p/i/mc, nnd remitting the balance duo to the Treasury. In 
most countries tho Government is regarded ns a body which is 
quite capable of taking care of iteolf, and if in a trial of wits and 
smartness tlio Gov(>rnment should get tno worst of it, the clever 
person wJio itns cheated it is thought to have fairly earned the 
ndvnnta{ 2 e. We an' afraid that tho delicacy of conscience which 
is shown by eomo of our fellow-citizens does not always win 
unqualified respect from foreigners. It is regarded os absurdly 
Quixotic, and indeed rather invidious to tho Government, which (s 
thus made to look like a stupid sportsman who is always missing 
his aim, so that at last tho hai'es and pheosaute take pity on him, 
and offer tlicinwelvos ns a voluntary tribute to his bag. Assuming 
that the relations between tho Government and the taxpayers are 
similar to those between a sportsman and his gome, there is 
perhaps something to be said for this view of the matter. On the 
other hand, it may be observed that there is a curious perplexity 
among ourselves as to how the question should be regarded. Some- 
times tho anonymous people who send Income-tax to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer are laughed at as fools, while at other 
times tboy oro extolled as a proof of the line morality and segm- 
tive cooscionco of the nation. As a rule perhaps laughter 
dominates. It has probably not escaped observation that the 
sums thus remitted are comparatively small, although there if 
reason to suppose that considerable amounts are withhmd firom the 
Treasury by means of fraudulent leturns or other means df evasion* 
Not long ago a comparison of the returns of Income-tax In a par- 
ticular oisirict wi^h the amount of compensation demanded for 
certain demolitions in the same quarter, and supposed to be also 
based upon calculations of income, disclosed some startling dis- 
crepancies. It b apparently not an unfair inference that when the 
people who have begun by cheating the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer take it into their heads to moke their peace wHli con- 
science, they try to do so on the easiest terms; if it Is a vm 
costly operation thev let it alone, but a modest outtsv on th» 
account is regarded as not a bad investment On um wlMdo, 
we ore dispose to think that these lemittinces ove^ os fit os they 
go, a healthy sign. Even a sluggish oonacienca is batter than none 
at all, and although the restitotkms may not amount to a lotga 
sum at the end of each year, they ore eontinuil^ being madfc^ g nd 
would seem to indicate a oound appreeiatioB of the lalolialnfiba^ 
tween the Qovernmest and the poopla. Theta eon be no doubt 
that a great many peiaona conmfa to evade the fall peymttlol 
^eir texii) but it ia at least satfahctaiy to obaeitr ^ 
sporadic mnptomi that tbsia is a nartain dsgiaa of ( 
os te tlm cwdatioim frf citing 
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ini»f or tomithiiig of that Und^bdng putted up at the pottee« 
eot^ for a^dliog a Railway Compapy by riding in a drst-claai 
eaRiago with a second or thirdnslaaB ticket! by pwtending to have 
A seaeoa ticket when he hae none, and eo on. Every now mhI 
then the Companies begin to look after the matter very sharply, and 
it la then discovered that a large body of people, not poor i^ues 
and shanen, but highly resp^table well-to-do folk, are in the 
habit of ayatematiculy and constantly evading the payment of 
the proper fares, , Anybody who travels much by any of 
^he metropolitan lines must have had many opportunitioa of 
'^iritnessing examples of thU loose morality. Inhere people would 
he shocked and honriKed at the idea of stealing any tiling from a 
shop, and are no doubt most edifying in the severe morality with 
which they condemn the offence of a cook who has help^ her 
sweetheart out of the pantry, or of a ahopboy who has made 
free with the till. Vet there is of course just os much 
dishonesty in riding first-clnss with a third-class ticket as in 
appropriating anything else which does not belong to one. The 
attempt to ride on a railway without paying any fare at all is 
a more naked and unequivocal kind of tlieft ; yet it appears from 
some recent cases that thcru are people, who certainly cannot 
plead poverty or necessity in extenuation of their offence, who 
not omy stoop to this roguery for the sake of the most paltry 
sums, but who even resort to elabomte shifts and straiagiMiis to 
accomplish their purpose. Stolen fruit is proverbial ly the 
sweetest, and we are uoiind to suppose that there is something 
peculiarly exquisite and luxurious in cheating a Railway C?ompaiiy 
out of a ride. The unpopularity of the ('ompanica has p<^rnaps 
something to do with it. It may be argued tliai, os they take so 
niijch out of the public, the public in entitled to take its 
revenge when it has a chance, without much regard to the 
morality of the transaction. Thi.s was the sort of excuse which 
used to be made for smuggling in former days. Apart nltognther 
from its cboapness, whiiiKy which had been distilled over n 
peat fire in a cleft of the rocks was supposed to have a better 
flavour than any wbicJi hnd been lawfully manufactured under 
tho eyes of the E.xcise. I a'ch now, when smuggling and illicit 
distillation have boon practically put dowm by tho reduction of 
duties^ there arc pcr)pl« who like to fancy thiit they nro 
tippling contraband spirits, and who wouhl be fuidly disap- 
poiuted to find that their liquor hnd had a perfectly innocent nml 
lawful origin. No diuibt railway managers b(*ha\e very badly in 
many ways ; but respectable pcopbi who do not like hard woitls 
should remember that robbery is robberv, whether practiatKl on 
Railway Companies or on anybody else. There is evidently a strong 
afPini^ to kleptomania in this habit of rheuting the Cfompnnies 
out oi their fnim If w’c could ruialyse the state of mind of the 
offenders, we sJiould probably discover that they were proinnted by 
an odd combination of motives, such ns a vague iioti<iii tuat the 
Railways represent a -kind of Ishmael who deserves no pity, a 
morbid passion for small economics, an idea that the smallneiis of 
the sum takus the fraud out of the cjitegory of serious on'encc^s, 
and a chuckling sense of siqM^rior cleveriu'ss in evading payment. 
There can bo no doubt that thi.s is a N|>ecie8 of dislionesty which 
the Companies are bound, not only in tluir own inten'st, but in 
tho interest of tho public, to expose and bring to punishment 
One or two severe examples will {lerhapH have a go^sl effect, and 
tho appearance of rctpectable offenders of this class laffore a police 
magistrate in the pkuH* usually occupied by pick]aick<:ts ami 
housebreakers will help t4) attach a social stigma W an act which 
is at present apt to 1)e regarded too much os a mcro freak or 
foolish eccentricity. 

Everybody, it has been remarked, has a pet virtue or a pet vice, 
and it may almost more truly be said that everybody has a pet 
meaonoas. Tho nieanneeses of respectability are of all kinds and 
degrees. They vary of course with diflerent people. Home can 
never settle with a cabman without a desperate struggle over the 
odd aixpanoe, and a rankling sense of injur? and ruin if the ob- 
durate Jehu happens to get tho better of them ; others are dis- 
mayed if they are unexpectedly caught at church when tho 
offertory bags are sent round. With others, again, the weak 
point is perhaps stationery, or some other cheap article for house- 
hold use ; they can never bring themselves to make a liold invest- 
ment of a few shillings* worth at a time, but go on from hand 
to mouth with pet^ purchases which may have an economical 
appearance in det^, although they are pretty sure to prove 
more extravagant in tho lon^r run than a larger order. There 
are even romours that a raid upon club paper is not abso- 
lutely unknown. We wonder how many people ever tbink 
of buying a few new pens. There seems to bo a supersli- 
iioos nonoD among a li^ge dose that pens never wear out ; 
they muat be banded down in families almost aa if they were 
articles of great cost and rarity, lllotting-paper, too, is apt to 
be cherished as an object of extravagant luxury, over which 
parsons of moderate means are bound to be very careful. People 
wjip think nothing of going to considenible expense for a dinner 
IS a trip to the country will to an for months nainfiuUy 
ecoaommog with a few wretched olackened leaves mtber than 
spe^ rixpence on a fresh supply. The old system of franldiig 
kttaia produosd a ehaiacteriatic dsvekrptnent of meannesi. The 
shifti and eontrivnsoet to which people used to resort to pioonre 
a fbmk; the labour, and somstimea even, as it woald appsag^ 
the expanse^ fo ^hkh they put themsslvss to get at som oae 
vtho bad it in hit power to confer the coveted fiavoar^ Iho 
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the rates of pcstege were enormooaly high aa eowplfted vllh 
the ratea of tha preasnt day. and also that eighteeiiTpOiHSO Oa 
a couple of diUlinga was then a relatively larger Shm thin 
now. Yet, after making every allowance on thia amimti 
it ia amaxing that persona who were not in pinched eiroitOBh 
stances should have thought it worth while to bunt after a 
fironk, viduod at perhaps two shillings or thersaboats. wiA 
such keonness and unblushing mondieancy. It was a fashiouablo 
mcannsMi, and evorybqd/ practised it It is amusing to note In 
the letters and diaries of the last generation how the getting of a 
frank, or a fruitless pursuit of om\ was deemed quilt) important 
enough to be rocordeu, and how frequently tho incident turns up. 
The parallel to this uiorbid passion in our own day is perhaps the 
mania for ordurs for the play. M. Taino has remarked with some 
astoniriimont in his rooent letters that amusements of this hind 
form a small item in the expenses of an English middle-class 
family, and that it is thought a ni'ronssry economy to go to the 
thoatVo only when free passes run be procured, klaungeis, acloray 
dramatic critics, newspaper editors, wuo8t» pockets are supposed te 
bo stuffed with oixlers, are imp»»rtmied reckle.ssly ami shamelosHly, 
ill order that well-to-do people may be provided gratuitously 
with what they could theiiiHidvcs piiivhaso for a few shillings 
whenever Ihev ciiose. During a diHCussion of tho subject a year 
or two since, It was stated that managers and actors fn^quontly 
receive letters from persbns who are eiiliro strangers to them, 
cxnretteing a desire to witness tlioir performances, and begging for 
orders. RerhapH tho lowi^st depth of mennnosH to which respect- 
ability descends is in seeking niedieal attendauco at tho hospitals, 
ill us ahitsiug the ehiirity of these itiNtitutinns and defrauding the 
poor, whoso places they occiqiy. At ii recent Door Law ikm- 
Icroiu'c it was asserted that cases were known in which respectablo 
houHoholders hud disguised theiUNelves os servants in order to 
procure gratuitous lulvieo and inrdieino ; uud, even without dis- 
guise, people in conifortahlu circiinistaiices not unfrequently avail 
themselves of the hospitals rather than call in a doitor to attend 
them. This, however, is not merely a inoiinness, hut nn act of 
di>hont‘sty, and it is a pity there is no lueitns of punishing it os it 
di'horves. Rcasouiihle economy is ill ways n'spoetable in small 
IhiiigH as in great ; hut tlie nieanm-sses of which wo have h-'cn 
speaking are at the best hut hastiird economics, and serve not un- 
fr»*quenlly as an excuse for extravagance in other w*av8. WaKtefiil 
people often have (its of jtetly parsimony, and will squander a 
pound with great e(|unnimi!y on the strength of the supposed 
virtue and self-denial which has been exercised in some shabby 
trick fur saving six pence. 


I’MlcrS A'r HPlItlTS. 

f piIKKM can he no doubt that Spiritualism, or Hpiiitism, for wc 
JL (Jneline entering on a qiieNiion about wliieh ** eiiiiriiuit JexuH»- 
gniphers,*' as the Muiiufn Svwh tells iis, are at vaiiaiieo, is nuilly 
iimreliing on. It is rapidly Irecing itsfOnroni the basi^ir pleiiionU 
of table-turning, nipping, tipping/' and pliinehetU) writing, and 
attaiiiing a far nnue direr t fueuity of converse with the ghostly 
woild. It is true thal Homo of tho lowlier iricideiits of its aarly 
origin cling to it; that, with a few exceptions, its A^nnrrs, so 
(nr ns J^nduii \a oneerned, seem to ho held in queer quarters— dn 
London Eields, RIerkenwell, or Rethnal Ureeii — and that its 
inediuniH still lejcjicr in tho oddest of all jiossihlo names. Hinoa 
the herocH of Mr. Dickeroi's later fictions, wo have met with no 
fwlder group of det-ignfiiioiiH than those enjoyed by Messrs, 
(flippy, Mumlcr, Hliorter, Coguiati, and HiriikUs. Rut it must 
bo owned that gienter namch are dropping in. “The People's 
Poet” and “ the lJiseo\erer of Thallium/’ titles which certainly 
throw a halo of grandeur round the rather couitnoriphico person- 
ages of Mr. Crookes and Mr. (jcridd Massey, aro at the head 
of Iho movement. It has been fonmdly announci'd by llio spirits 
theinsehcH that all criticism on their doings and snyingH is siiuply 
the rciuilt of “ weak blood and a strumous temperamont.” jjj« 
movement is widening its borders beyond Clerkeriwidl snd 
Rethnal/lreen j Ihero is respei tablo church ” of Sjiiritiinlists 
at Melbourne, in which wo are glad to remark tho now peculiarity 
of H marked pred'Uiiinanco of inii'lloclual nhysiognemy,” sn>l 
there is a circle nK’niro where “ Mndamo Rlnwatsky ” is will- 
ing for a consideniiiun to reproduce tho plague of frogs or any 
similar incident of Phartuuiic life ala moment’s notice. Hjiirituul- 
Ism hoii Rt last a woiship, whieh is described as coriHi^-tiag of 
“invocations, tho ringing of suitable hyniuH, and the delivery of 
addresses wilhofti diiy ierevwny or ritwU.'* To coiiduct worship 
without ceremony or ritual of any sort is an aidiievement whicii 
even (Quakers despair of, and of which 8piritiiiili«m may ha iu^ily 
proud ; though we are bound to say that the lureounts of i^ueli 
iervicoa aa wo have seen have tho familiar twang of tho cofiv<>n- 
ttcle, and little besides to rocommend them. Tho addrefts of the 
“ Medium in a Trance,” which closes Uie prfK;eedingH, reads 
wonderfully like the ordinary discourse of our Irieiid Mr. Htiggins 
out of it. but this Is of little cotiR^quena^ when, ns the Spiritimli;*! 
Owen triumphantly observes, “ Bcierco is on our side, and the ^p iit 
OI the BTO is with us." It is of still less irtiportanco when the 
spirits foetoselves, after a good deal of gJiosily cfK|ii«'tiy, hare 
at test wheedled into coming fairly to the iront, when 
gluriitiy viritants are no more like Wordsworth's cuckoo, “a 
Iteaderiiia voioe," but are good ouougb to take material form, and 
to toenj^ives to be sseii of mortal eyes sad photographed 
Ip toitotou cai!toi*'de«virite« 
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The first phntognrapliio msnifeslfiiion took pliica, of rourse, in 
Aniericfi, but the Yniikco seer ox[)erienced the u^ual propliotie 
fate, uud ihc discovery hnd to be tiiiide over rtKkin in h s-* M-epte-nl 
climes. It is only fair to Mr. Samuel Guppy ihfa hu slicmid toll 
his own story. lie bad accompanied his min wiili conjugal i<oiici< 
tmie to n phoUip^raphie eltidlo, and ufler the sitiln;; wa.H finiah^kl 
I asked her to try an ex[>ehmcnt to see if £ could ffot a spirit 
photograph. I firrimged the drapery, silling my/<oll' in front of a 
aexmi of black cloth, my wife being beliind it. Wliik* m .silting, 
waiting for Mr. Hudson to bring the prepared pJ»il\‘, u wieatb of 
artificial fiowers whs placed on rny lerud. Mr. JJud^nn brought 
the plato^ t<K)k and developed the jncliins whi -h nliow**! a dfii|»eJ 
figure in white standing behind me." Wo see the jc'inlt in a copy 
of the enrte-de-visito which in now before ih. I lie world know.s 
nothing of its greateHt men, iind wo were a little hlartleil at tir-st 
night of the venerable person with whom l:ilo> hueb fdl'ei;- 

tloUate liberties. If we may triiht the plmto^'niph, Mr. <»uppy ia 
a rather short and podgy |>iT<nn, uilh an esLi» inely ill-litting 
coat, and leaning back in a ehnir wiili tlmt air of attempted 
serenity which is romoinii in jdiofo.'.’i.plii.j liis lurid 

ftppettrH to l)e bald, and U eertuinly covered l>y a wreath 
of llowera, which, ns big eahlaigo rnnes r)f this .•>oTt li.irdly 
Idoom in the month of Match, we un\y preMinuH to bo 
artiiicial. flidiind Mr. Guppy a white eit!Cti'»n, whieli 
might be a spirit, and whicIi might he a pump, but which 
to mortal even would intlicp 'uigg«.si a eouplu of broom ■<) ticks 
draped iu ti white riheot. Altng. iliCr, hit us fniiiltly own, tliia 
first spiritual jdiologrnph is u Jittio tlesirii. iiv ^ of rovereni‘o. The 
iniml instinctively quits the veilcil brootu<<tie!i^ to fri ten ilHclf on 
Mr. Guppy, and that coniforfabie fme, tlie lacu of a cozy tallow- 
chandler, wlum crowned vntli pnptM- ro-iM beconu's ub^oiutely 
irre.sistihlo. Wo slimild tremhle ibr the doiiieOii^ happiuoN^ of 
Mrs, Guppy if Mrs. Guppy bad not e.lidmisl her shave m tlieso 
spiritual interviews. “ 1 will gf» with 'I'funiuy,’* said Airs. Guppy 
in words whieli throw a certtiiu ^uh<llled light <»n the inner life of 
the Guppy eirelo, “ 1 will go with 'roiniiiy to get a .spirit photo- 
graph, htir 1 must have iny own way entirely. I am alway.s iiiter- 
ieved with, nml hdd to do Ihi.s or tluit, htit this time I will have 
iiiy own way I ” Tho result of this spirited con liiet .nhall bo told 
ill her liushHiuVs words VV'o went at llirco nhdoek to Mr. 
Hudson \s. .\ anow-Htorm came on. Jlow«‘ver, she placed herself 

kntmling with tho child in front. She dmred mo to look at her 
thfongli tlio cloth screen all the while. . . . Th«nigh I aav it as 
shouhiirt }«iiy it, I think it is the mo.st beautiful phulograplt i have 
over 8con, and worthy of copying by a lir.'*t-rate jminlor.^^ We 
inav I'uirly p.irdon Utile outlmrst of .Mr. Guppy’s artistic 
ciitlm.-iiasm, as we have pardoned his little iiTele\anee about tht^ 
snow and tlio oxqui.sito “ liowi’vcr ’’ which follows it, but to 
ordinary eve.< the pliotogiupli is a very iii!eiior pliotog.nnh 
indeed. Our natural curio.sity about (lie spirited wife who 

“will have her own way” is di^apjiointed by .so terribly 
blurred a lime that not a feature can be made out. b'uch as she is, 
however, Mrs. Guppy kneels in the foreground, holding “ Tommy,'’ 
whose hair doo.s not appear to have hicii a brush f«»r siuue months, 
in her armn, while n very unrui.stitlvalde hpirit towt*r.s liigli iMdiiiui 
them. Unluckily the rsninteiiauce of “ tlio .'•pirit Katey ” — for Mr. 
Quppy isgoodeiieiigh to supply us with her name — is less distinct 
than Mrs. Guppy’a own. .She ie got up in the usual i^tage ghost 
fashion — indeed, wo think it rtdiecta credit on our liramatic 
managms that they should for so inaiiy yeais have kiwwn how a 
ghost would bo clothed when it was actually good enough to ap- 

S oar on earth. A lillet ia tied over tlio brow, and « loo.so white 
riiperv is thrown loo-iidy’ and VHguelv over the rest of the figure, 
leaving n littit> hole for tlie five and two smaller apm'turos for a 
couple v»r gloMtly hands. It is a little trying to faith to remark 
bow easily tho windo tiling nnild bo imitated with a common 
while 1)0 IkOl haiulkercliief and mi ordiniiry .sheet. Wo have not 
bad ilie I'uvilegu of sooilig any spiritual repro^eiitatiuii.s in 
which tin* ghostly »ittor appeared in a more di.stiuetivo garb, 
though we uro led to Impo that sucli may soon be \oucii.saf<*d. 
Mr. John .bines has indeed siuvooded in iiiduemg npiriU to app^^ar 
ia A more eirihly guise. In the pbotivgraph of iiU daughters 
“one of the .-.piiua has un a dark shawl, is stooping, an<r ri'ading 
a book; the oilou- slauding and Lliiiiking." Gl eoiirso, when 
cuia ran phntngrjiph a spirit, ii oiisy to photograph thought 
mto tho burg. mi. Ihii the gieivte.st .succx'ss wiw tvhiovcd in a 
•eaoDd attempt, where u spirit seoniH to have come in with 
bonnet and l.vo tall on, if u visitor, to s«o the group of 
ibrco takett by tlio cumeni.’’ It mny hivve Ikmui a little jealousy 
of the “ l.-ice tall whiv;h induced *• ihe spirit Xatey ** to diii^pense^ 
aftar Mr. Guppy’s inlovv lews With pimtographs altognther, Mr. 
Smitli gives Ud an AcvoutU Ivl'.ro wlmU ili.at of Mr. Jones fadea 
into iiioigiiilieauce. At the which he closeiibes, *' KiiUy 

came over to tlio side \vhert> Mr n.orL.*on and nn.-olf were sitting, 
and sbowoil two brilliant lights, u{ie in ciu h imnd, tho finger# of 
wbicb i^ould be soon a# though griw^piug the H-hl. She said to 
Mr. H.* ^ Willie, can you .-eo mo ’ aud us nIu, gpoku she 
turned the light upon her cMimtoimive, which could be seen din- 
gily, the tafMpr moviug ns she .s|>oke. He then illuminated part 
iihtf which she said w«s such as .she wore in India, refer- 
to mo at Uie time for otmfiraintimi. • Now cem you 'under- 
•Muif 'rbie ia tiiO way we show ourseJve# ia the phetograph#.’ 
BM>« B. ai»d we# permitted to touch the figure which we 

Katay mil^ dhiaj)|afartd to make way for a dear friimd, 
ftidiM lof wliaiia faoa wae dUtiactly to be recognized, «< Ye«^ 
Smiiir# earner we vAj vemaik« ia 

'iv, > .. .di' ■ " , ja ^ 


^'Clifford/* but apirits have their litUe famHinritiee— yon reeog* 
nize me; you recognize me ! ” 

After mimifcjitation# of this kind, wo must own that the more 
ordinary suiritudi demonstration# pall a little on our taate. Wo 
. don’t think wo con bo rallied into vivid intorcs^ even when the 
Hpirit# ram our strong' minded friend Mrs. uuppy headlong 
through the stout bru'k wall of her bed-room| and leave bor 
in a light and airy dd>habilio to bo pickoit up the poliee- 
inon or other kind friend# on the uavement. A flower-pot, 
it is pAthetically added, accompsnied her in bhr flight add etxxl 
uninjured beside her. We doubt wbether our cariosity will b.r^ 
greatly raised oven should Mis# Lottie Towler be traneperled a 
Hocoiid timo out of an omnibus without notice (or, we fear, pay- 
ment) to tho conductor, and brought into a »S(mce through tho 
keyhuie, although it iimy bo interesting to know that “ the ' con- 
ductor Ims biHMi sought for, but not as yet ditwxiveretl.’^ Mr. 

“ P/Unch ” will, no dtmbt, learn with interest that “ the liqueur- 
j bottle with silver Lop imd stopper,” which mysteriously dirap- 
I pciivcd at a seV/Mft* which ho was good enough to i‘ointiient upon, 
luiH rotunicd in answer to hi.s reiiionslraucea. It fell suddenly 
from the ci iliiig in tin- pre.'^eiico of the two uiediums who assUtod 
at iu disiippe.uance. uuvl to wlioso lione.sty the “ silver top and 
Htop])or” be.ir conviiuurig \vitn»*?*H, thougli by an accident nothing 
i# Miid about (he liqm ir. After all liqueur-bottles are only 
liqueur-bolt le.s and .spirits are spirits. The uppi'arance of “ Katey ” 
iu her liiilinu shawl, and of Mr. Jones's anoiiymou.'ii friend in her 
liico fall,” puts all other womlcrs out of court. We cannot 
help, lio\vt‘\t‘r, fel ling a eerlain anxiety aalo the iilliniatu wsiw of 
these spiritual appeiir.iiucs. VVlu*n the spirit of “John King” 
flings sofa ciKliions about the room and put# hi# medium, Mr. 
WilliaiiH, through the viof asu pmiishmorit of dlsobedionco, weaee 
that we have some spiritual nuigh ('ustomers t > ileal with. And our 
comfort by no means lucrensed when we are inti'oduccd to Mr. 
“JackToibl,''a Lriu po-d spirit who amuses Li in.self with tearing a 
t.ible til piei es and (liugiug the legs of it at the heads of hi# visitor#. 
As lie turns out to be the spirit of a liighwayimm, we are hardly 
corioob'd bv the aHsurnui o llnit “ ho will ini doubt iniprovo in 
time.” Lut if Mi. King i?* to appear iu per.-oii for tlui pur^ioso of 
hurling us through ih»‘ roof, and Mr. I'odd in visible^ slmpo i# 
to reappear with his liigliwaymaii’.s pi.^tols, it is dear we shall be 
diiveii to atk lor tho in-tltutioii of a Spiiiiual police. There is no 
need, howmer, to anticipalo danger.**, and meanwhile the.'*^) visible 
apparitions alVord a timely chei’k to (ho merely ** seiHiml” critic# 
who, out of .sluau’ “ weak blood and strumous tenijMTument,’’ arc 
for over insisting on tlie tr.^t of utilily. As to utililVi wo have 
Mr. Sliarp’s coiitcs.^ion tJi.it tlie Sliarp rillo was wholly invented 
for him by the spirits, and that ho uiorely iibeyed their in- 
junctiojivS.’' J>itccii\es, too, would become at once unuecossary 
if urn* pres(‘nt criminal code wc*re only relbnneA “ Tracing 
miirder.s and other crimimil occurrences i# qiiito practicable, and 
will be common to mediuiiiH w'lienever society U enlightened 
enough to make a proper use of the iniormntion thus obtained. 
.Ml cJairvo\unls and mediums, with hardly an e.Kception, decline 
to give information iu .such cn.'*es beciiuse of tho very unpleasniit 
moral vektions that it .subji'cts them to.” The spirit world 
will have nothing to do with our pre.#ent aystem of criiuinal 
pnnidiment, or it would not bo honoured with tho patrounga 
of Mr. Jack Todd. Ilut, setting aside all merely practical I'esult#, 
we may clearly expect some remarkable change# in ihc spirit- 
conduct hliould .spirit# be good enough to come fac>e to face with us. 
The sputimiutnl tone which unhappily pervades all the com- 
munications we have over .*;cen from the spirit world will no doubt 
pass into a tone in u-e cviiumon among ptirsons of average intel- 
ligence. “ Klleii,’' for iiiHtaiice, when consulted about tlie hoaltli 
of a living friend, will hardly reply in a rhapsody of this sort:— 

“ Ellen secs her frioud’s wasting torm is nedriy exliuct She mny 
reach the first cheerful warbliug of the birds, which invite her to 
the bright Hhores of that ever-blissful laud of happy angels, 
who arc sUmding to aid her to ascend those beautiful regions oi 
over'rcigning liarmony, where the angels of bliss are singing their 
welcome i liants of melody ringing through tho graves of the 
most luxuriant plant.s and tree.s, whose fragrauce perfumes the 
As you glide thraugh, scarcely touching the soil, you feel to aoaf 
the air like the thing# of winged creation ; but pride does not 
e.\ist among tho dear angel spirits.” If “ Elleu ” would only allow 
“Ciilf” to rocoguize her, or “H. ” to touch her, she might allow 
some less intimate friend to .suggest that a ** form ’’cfui M hardly 
“ extinct,” and that “ ascending a region” is almost os difllcitlt os 


“ soaring the air.” It is, p(.rha(v», hardly safe to entertain the more 
ambitious hope that an < k.cumcnical Council of vis^e spirits mi^t 
settle tome ottlib dilficultiea which seem to exist in the Spiritualist 
Church itself. There is a schism on the snl^ect of yai^aation ; 
there is another schism on the subject of Cbristuuiitr.^ Mr. 
Jones still seems to cliug to tho Christian tradition, while the 
freer Spiritualists call up the spirit of Tom Paine, and declare , 
“ there are vast oiwlums in the spirit world where the vicrims ^ 
dogma are placed* until they are able to nerofsive truth ialRir 
pendeuUy.*’ There is a schism as to mjenio force,” where the 
iollowers of Mr. Iltime find no words too emphatie for Mr. 
^ijeant Cox. Unhappily the spirits seem as divided as their 
followers. Those wlio look for ibeolojm peace in the after World 
have still to learn that UnUariaii and ^hdmtariati jqdflis cany on 
their dogmaite contraversiea as bnsihaB if they weMi on eSflfU^ v 
though, asUsemsio the ^stniaioiiB’'crilk, Wj^herehlabb^^^ 
geoceof the selieei diseussedr ,BeHf ..w» 
flk'ar fihidie^^ 
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rpSE ^Be|ioit of IIm School Boordfor London to tho Edoentioii 
-L UopojliiieDt/' which boe leoeotl^ been imuod, enobleo no to 
auralonoDtihe fatformodioD we mire in o former article on metro- 
HiMUttaa fehoola (Norenber 4, 187 1 )« in which we epooala^ ujm 
the pKftbahle ooneequenoee which would reenlt from the tnquinea 
o^duoi^ dttififig iheoourM of loot year, and sufitgoeied aome of the 
dilfioiilUee likely to occur. The Hepori befote us consists of 
fourtean pages, and is fellcmred by three apptmdices, containing 
the censns of children, the tabulatkm of the reports sent by the 
inspectors of echoots and of returns, and the deficiency of school 
accommodation. It begins by deacrihing the laliuurs of the BoaM 
since its first nmeting in Uecemher 1870. On the 10th of April, 

1 87 1 , the Board teeeired instructions to report upon the following 
points > 

I. The nnmlirr of ohndren within its Umiu fur whom moaus of flcmeotar}' 
fdacsUeu shouM he pnfvtdsd between the ages c»f three and five^and between 
the aMM of five and thirUMo. 

a. Ttitf pfvviaiiin to ia»>fV the requiremeoU of iliMo children alrcndy rasdo 
by efBoieni a^iboole, or likely to o« niadf by edioiJii either oonleinplaittl or 
in cuiiriw of erection. 

3. The deflcit'ooy (if any) in the yiupply of rflicient clcnientury educaiios, 
SB shown by eemparing 1 nnd 2. 

4. Whst'acliaolaare aerpdred to meet Uii4 iletlrianoy. 

5. Tiiv looalitiea in which auoh echoulH atiouli| bo provided. 

C>f these tire points the first alone enn be snid to be accurately 
fuicortaincd. The Hoatd, with the help of the CVusiih Ollicu and 
their own stidl* of oniuiioriitors, after eliiuinatiug ehildroii who 
attended or should attend a school not elonionliii'y and children 
in institutions, arrived at tin* concliiHion that the grosh number of 
children between the ages of three and thirteen who were attend- 
ing eleaieiitAi7 schools was 398,679. The number of those 
w’Lrt requii-ed elementary soliuoU, hut did not ntteud, was 
176,014. After deduoting the r(‘a.M»nablL‘ iiiid nercMsury caus<*s 
or absence, it was computed llial 80,039 had no excuse lor lum- 
atUmdance, and conse(]U(*ntly that the whole number of cbildrcu 
for whom olementiiry sohools should b< pnnided wne 478,718. 
With regard to tho seeuiid point, our n^ndtos are aware that the 
Education iX'partment conducted thi^ hn)ii(*h of tho investigation 

(the Boaid basing no stall immediatily available for the 
purpose)/’ made inquiries into the eflh irn« y (**f the public, private, 
aud adventure schools exirting or piojrried in the metropolis, and 
concluded its labours at tlie chm* vif liiht ycMir; 3,275 existiug 
or projected elementary schools had to lie tahon iiiUi accmuit, 
atfbrding uccoiumodatiou for 41 3,2 33 sebolars. 1 1 ad, thorutoro, all 
these schools proved idltcient, additional proxinion would only have 
been retjuirod for some 40,000 Mcludar**. This, bowoter, was far 
from being thociuie, and out of thei4* 3,275 MchiMds, 1,876 wi*ix) 
condemned, cousiistiug of 74 public, izi privun', luid 1,680 
ndventun* 8(*hools. With regard to tbcsu latter schools, tho 
lieport says ; — 

Under the dreumsi slices of the ems the ikuird aubnuttMl to tin* flepsrt- 
rnent (hat it would not bi' sdvi>.bh' to irit<^rpr.t ion ihi* roqtiin*' 

TOMita of the Depurtmenl laid doMii lu n.r ni vs < l^nu* latliude 

must be hIUiiimkI, so that it' n schiud ,M><ild paw* ia n r^rLitn isaivlord In the 
first iMtsoce, time might tie giv^ai lur the «t(.<ijuiu ia u( u lug tier Mlamhird. 
As the Inspeolors cwu.ph'ie«i their f'asriultstion of diflrrent disiii' in, tlarir 
conclusions were coumiuniestoil to the Board. JSome schools weiv pssioMl 
both ibr buiklingH sad instriiriioii, and these ar«' (vuiMijucuUy rIavM’d wiiii 
the elHrient schoola Othcrw wore <'uiid«!ii(iicd in h.>Ui ntiprcii,, and have, 
tboMforc, nut lieen taken iiitu ui^Miunt a» i»mvidi(ig Huiuhlr atrom modal ion. 
Bqt as iatennedistc elass of schools ha^ Ui^n rv|Mirt<Ml to bo (fiimerit either 
in baildmgit or met ruction, but not in both } ami with rater euco to ihoiw*, 
the Board liave oblshud ilu* conserit of tlie Urpaitmeia Ilut a puriod <if 
graoo should be iict ordrd to tbun. To the iiuiimgin H of all stdiools 111 ihis 
category a circular has been sddreiseii liiviiing ihem uithin thne inoaihs 
to bring their sdiuols up to the iiooeiiNiry standard of efli< ieiicy, and irjder- 
taking that owanlime the aooommocUuoii tliey provide shall 'provisiouslly 
be taken into aoc^iuub 

The consequence of this period of grace, which appears to us a 
needless complication, is that at the present luoment there are two 
dassea of schools re^gnized ; tirst, the schools remnted to be 
effieietit in both building and iiistruction, aruouuting in uuiiibtvr to 
1,149 ; and, secondly, thtjoe efficient in either building or instruo- 
tum, of which the number is 250. Those latter pro vine aocummo- 
dkfion for 37,99s children, nnd ore comiH)MC(l of slaty public, 
ninoty-siz pnvaCe, eighty-one odTenture, and fhirtccii pr<ijeetod 
sebotHS. Of the od venture schools, thirty- twu are ivporu*d os 
e^SDt in building imd forty-nine in itisf rm^tion only. We have ' 
painted out before the extreme improbability of any (Change being 
effooted In the emwtitntion of these sehoohi, aud therefore tb^ 
eighty-one may he regarded os condemned. Tho inquiries inade 
1 ^ fw wove conducted on the assumption that where Che 
bifimnge veto unfrt for educational pQjro«.iee« it was ueeless to 
enter the qneetion of tnstructkMi : bad it been otherwitf^ n 
coaddemUs liaetieii of the 1,680 condenmed adventure s^mds 
miglit hove been feporled an effonetit in instmertioo only. The 
choneter ef the Inetseetion was Ttrtnally e second teat^ to be 
appiMd tn Ibose oases sfsbete the eonditfon of tile nminiaes ere* 
aoHsIMofsr- It la quite evideiit^ howevei:, in lodbng over m 
thbeteted mtiiikia in the second Appendix eftho Buport UmiI 
dMsientitiikdaidaiiiveb^^ dlllbfeiit diat^ b 


exandnatiun of thasa seboola. In Lamhalli dfiaib* 

two aohoola out of 413 have been leaogni^-^itt ta 
laose than one-half ^ the whole number of ndneyrtima 
pronoimeed eiHeient (t6a) ore in one single distlrfot ^ 
tan of which the metfopoUe is oomp^oed. On the other ham If 
we turn to Southworky we find that onty aaveo out of gyfiiMlM 
bean rsoogniaed, in tlie Tower Hamlets two out of 097, wU|» 
in liaryleWe only one out of 81 has been paswoi os e w a l awiv « 
and no dame's echool re|)ofted oa eflleient in instruction mAf. 
There Is no reason to supp<.ute tliat a lower «taiidifi*d of education U 
required for Isiuiboth, nor is the dedoiency of school accoiotnudn- 
tion as great as in tho diviniou of the Tower Lianilsts, wheM 
nearly ono-thiid of the oiilldren requiring aocommtMlation ore 
unprovided for. It is clear from this tliat, hod the instnio- 
iions issued by the Rdiioatlun Department huso understood 
Olid acted uixm ui tlm saim' luauuer by all tho Inspectoral 
not more than a score of these schools would have been 
left in exifttonco, and tho provisional recognition of 243 out 
of 1,923 must be' aH(Mibed to a relaxation of thcae InstrucitianSi 
and an nmiabiUty of dispoMtion on tho p<irt of the oflioial sm" 
ployed. Tho inspection of lulventure soikooU amiears to have been 
a kind of cimiprtMuiso beteruen tho School Uoaraaodllie Kdiicatiou 
Department, oUli t's which naturidly Unikod upon th\t condiammtiou 
of sciioots in iiitl‘<>i*mit lights, as upon the former devolved the 
duty of niahiiig good tho deficieucies created by the reports of the 
latter. The objitjt of tho bMucutioii Department must have been 
simply to put iin end to edui'atiiui ns a moans of subsisUmoo Air 
the teiicJierH, uud the ctuiditionH of ctticiency they requiriid wore 
precise eiuxigh to h ave hut little scope for tlio 4^xcrciae of bidi- 
vidual opinion. At the lime tiie Departnicnl issued those instruc- 
tions they must have been aware Unit they would disqualify ttU 
save a fniction, and we may doubt whether it would not liave 
been better to have ignored these achoola altogether, and spared 
1,923 teui'hers the shock which their nei’ves Hustainod from avUil 
on the part of the (iovernmeni. Ilnd this been done, the grievance 
would ha\e been universal, ami mt pr<»\ isioually recoguixed teacher 
could have <*xcite.d envy. It is of course possible that the 1^876 
cundenined sithtads luuv all be nun(Mlellttd,iuHi that all those whioh 
have received in\itaiions to bettvr themsolvss luay rsspaiid tu 
them. Ihit wo believe that further investigation will only tend tu 
diuiiiitsh the amount of tu.*coin mod ii tion nrovisionally rKM^iisod; 
some of the proposed ouhirgements wdll never Lm^ earned inU) 
eflect, many of the jnojtH*led schools will remain projsincd, uthers 
Will be rer*oiisutiitod as iion-elemetitiiry w* 1 kk> 1 h, and others foil 
to atUiiii the stiunliird which they limy be required to reiK'h 
during the course of lliis year. 'iOic ro.sults of itiis inquiry will 
iioi, liowcver, nniKe theioschcs felt for a long time. Did we 
see liny lilodiliood of the denies heing immediately iilf*c|(*d by 
their CAmdeiimutioii, we should reo^miiueiid them to migrate iii 
a body to i^iinhcth ; but they are still uncoiisriuus of their 
doom. We iiuote an expedition to a street rife witli 

suiiiiiiai'ius " to see wheilier tho Deport bufoi'o us was a Qoinmoii 
b*.xt-bi3t)]i. Jhit lio oru* had set*ii it. Hfrango to say, no 
dams had endeavoiuud to m4.m1ucc her neigh bon m’ cldfdtvui by 
an adverUseiiieiit slating fhiit, though dellcioiit ill otUccs, her 
bistriiutioi) was excellent; or tJiiit she litirselt would spall oor- 
rectiy in the conrtto ot thief* nnmths, and bring hcrsslf up to ilm 
level of her educalmnul furniture. The danu* is probably well 
aware tUa.t her liie is not worth the ruiinber of years which will* 
ahi|)Me bf<*fore the erccUoii of the new iiietrop<ditiin scsliools^iwi 
iiii«r\ul long enough in all probability to enable iui lUVfhituct to 
appear U> whtuu their coni*truciioii might be nntruMtsil with 
siiiety. The chief dillereinM* Uftwoim the coiideamcd and the 
partiKlIy recognized s<;hool is that the owner uf the former will \hs 
left in (leacf*, while that of tho latter will, wa suppose, ngairl 
receive visits troiu enumorators or inspe(;t<»rs. 'J’he retuarks of 
the bchool ikmVd dfi not tend to iiioreiuK) the value of the 
statist ics upon which they [>ur|)ostf to act; tlie data which Jiave 
been arrived at are based upon an allowance of eight superllruil 
foet to <'ach child, (‘/mceniing which tho Jieport says, ** It may be 
doubted wholher this amount is auUicieut in any cose a sUto- 
uont tho rovorito of assuring. 

Xhese two clitsKos of provisionally recognised schools are calcu- 
lated to atlord accoinnuxlatiun tor 350,920 ohlhlrcu, while tin* 
aixxmnnodalion iiiquired is for 478,718. Tho DoanJ, therefore, 
after deducting a porcenlag»< Air Unnporarv cauoes of absence, has 
arrived at tbe concluAion that plmMisinuatbo provided for 103,863, 
and they ask the lB*partment to authorisMtbo immediaUj provi»i(»n 
of MchouU for 100,600 children, in ilva out of tlic teu divisioiiH 
oocomaiodation in cxcosa of the dehciency to tbs extent of 9.790 
school places is reoomineiided, owing to tbe unequal distribute *11 
of tbe sraixila in exisiunce. IdAryleboiJo bos a dcticiimcy of 3, 1 40 
places, and it is propttsed to provide scooinmodation for 7,900 
cbildren. Tbe City ot Loudon has an excoss of 1,41 8 places, noun 
of wbicb ore avmiabio to bnUuco a deficiieocy of 673 plnces in 
one of ite subdivisioon. Of the rcrnainirig five divisjons of Ems- 
boK Uackoey, Lambeth, Bonthwark, and tho Tower 
Iwaney, wbicb includes the districts of iiethnal HIkos- 

ditab, aid lloinerton, is relatively to its population the most 111- 
profided with ochool occotmuodation. bavhig only 34^851 existing 
itei^laoea for 56,906 dilldre/i, or a detrciciicy of more 


Bums oo^UunC in tbe^ iTve divisions 'wiiere the esiimatecl de- 
mePOy ie 94fisi» thelSnard recommends the iromediote provision 
Of otfiiool jooCDiiwiodfltiofi f((w 79,650 cbildiuji 

^ Tt t s.t mw is for ckk mo^fiert prepoMil ewy Imi WMy «Ufed s« 
%tmfiha^k even for 100,000 skikhsn, srUlbss task widsli net 
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eflitily 1)0 nco<inipli8h<$<1 in eighteen innntbi or t\ro yciifv. During that time 
the lioanl will have the opportunity of watohiiit; the operation of many 
cnuaoH, tfio clfect of which le at ureactit wholly undetermined. How will 
the lly-lawH work ? the eeoond, which enforces the attciidiincc of rhihlrcn at 
flcho^il; niid tlo- fourth, which exeiiipta them from utteinhuicc muh-r certain 
condiLioneV Will the Half'timo Acta, which at prvi>ent arc alino-it a dead 
letter, coma inh) more general operation ? To what extent will ach»K»lii 
which have been condemned by tier Mujeaty’a Iin<pect^)rii trxiosfcr them- 
ladvca to the Ihiard, and be made clllciciil ? TImbc and otJier couhcs jiojy 
contribute to rtaluce the dclix'hmry of school ii.rmnnuMhuixm wlin-li now 
appeara to exiat. J^atly, there "ia the i^rnwin^ dlllicuky of obtaining 

a ualiilKl teacben for elementary achooln, the numher of which i.i iiiore.iaing 
ay by day. 

The chief jpoiot in the oboro quotatinn is that tlio ofFect of many 
cauaea is wholly Mndeteruiined, and we may add wdll probably 
remain «o, until a certiiin number of inistukoH ha^ been made. The 
Report aska variuuH qucHtionsi witiiout much expectation of re- 
coil ing answers, and wu Hbnll leiitiire to imitate their examples. 
Will u bo ooHior to find UmeberH for schools of fiom 750 to 1,500 
children (the number preferred by the Hoard) tluiu fur com- 
munities of a smaller extent ? JJow will the p;ivment of seliool 
fees bo enforced ? What is to be the liitiire hvstein of investi- 
gation and exniiiinatiou of privnbs schoxilrti' l^ho Report before 
us scorns to imply tliat the iiHpcx lion of lu-^t was undertaken 
by the Kdneation Departuimt bci’iiuse the Hoard had no stall iin- 
mediately available for the ])Ui pose. It is a matter ]ierfectly imma- 
terial to the public who the oiiiciaH are who insjiect metropolitan 
schools, but it is important that it should bo done as Him)dy as 
possible, and that the expiisos of a dual govermiient should bo 
avoided. It may bo that all these uintlcrs remain to be decided, 
like the sites and tbo sizeb and tlie number of schools wbieii 
it is proposed to erect; the next Report of the Sclioul Hoard 
will, we trust, eulighteu us iipxjn many points present 
undetermined.” 


M' 


A I'OSrriViST OUACLK, 

'll. FREDERICK llAURISON has been goo»l onoii'ih to 
- favour ns with 11 copy of a Report on the “New St»ciul Move- 
ment” of last autunin, to which his naiiin is uttucluMl, and which 
appears to have bean written by biiii and presented to a body 
Ciillcd the Positivist Society.” Xo information is given »is to tbo 
couBlitution of this Society, nor is it ataLed wheilitjr it invited 
or adopted the Report, or wlndher it is prcpaicd in any way to 
net upon it. Probaldy wu should not be iar wrong in ii.*4Huming 
that the “ INisitivist Society” is the congregation of (’omtists 
which meets in Hedford Row to listen to sermons from Mr. 
Congrovo and other 'Mi rectors ” of tJie onler; but it will In) 
0alW to take tlic Report as aittijily an ('xprc^sion of Mr. llaiTisonVi 
ilidlvidiial opinions, without making the Society resjioiisible for 
any of bis proposals. As the xvorhl, wo are nssurt'd, is about to 
be made rogonerato through l^ositi\ iaui, it is worth while to 
observe some of the prai'tical aspects of this regeneration, as 
expounded by an authoritative interpreter. When we are fortu- 
nate enough to moot with any of these philosophical gentlemen 
^ on their rare visits to the pro.Miic lovel of this work-ji-day w'orkl, 
it is as well to oscertnin from thoin precisely what it is they want 
to do ; indeed it is only in this way that common people can test 
their iiingniiicout HpuculatioiiH. ^Ir. Harri.^ou begitis by roinai'king 
tlmt the iiuportauco of the New »Soeiul ^lovement consists in tlie 
fact that it is a social and not a political movement, “ one, that 
which appeals to social feelings, and not to political parlie.s.” It 
leems to us that, so far ns this anlithcMf) is not nieaiiiiigles.s, it is 
iimecurulo. It is notorious that the 51 ovemetit was hawked about 
fi*oin one political party to anotber ; and iu proiuotcrH have since 
issued a stundiug advortisement that tlu<y ui'c n'lidy to run^^o 
themselves uuder the banner of any body oV politicians who will 
help thorn to carry out their m-oeramine. Ju* point of fact, 
however, iho dibtinctioii wliien air. Ibinison would draw 
between eooiiU feelings and })olitical partie.s, a.s if tluy wero 
•oparato and even autagoni.stie foi'ces, thn s not exist. A political 
party is simply the (Organized expivssicm of Hiu7ial feeling, and it is 
only by political action that soei.M wants and nsui rations can take 
fitf'eot A number of men agree to work together, and to sink 
minor dilTonuices, for the sake of attaining cerUiin objects which 
they regard ns of paramount importance— this is a party ; luid this 
was precisely tlm way in wliieJi Air. Scott Rus.^dl and his working- 
men offered to join first the LiboralSjand thou tho Conservatives, and 
to allow either patty to govern tbo ccuuitry as it liked, if it would 
only help them to counti^ hotuk^e^ sunny gardens, and uiuubilte- 
rated provisions at a nominal cost, these things b<dng, it ap)>t'ared, 
all they cared about “ The true nature of public problems/* says 
Mr. ilarrisou, with the air of a deep pkll(»ophcr announcing 
great discovery, the result of years of patieut and painful modita* 
tion, “ is essentially social” 5 but this is obviously only anotber way 
of saving that the'problepis which relate to society aro of a aocim 
charaetov, luid reminds one of a famous answer about arebidia- 
eimal functions. He might have added with equal truth that 
though social miestions may not be political, as when they deal 
with matters which are left to private and voluntary arnuigetnoot, 
yet all political questions are essentially social, iuasuiach as th«lr 
idtimate object is the good of eoiiety. The difference between 
the awt of measures with which I^arliament is constantly engaged 
4 md the wild aohemes of the so-called Socialiat iefurme!ra & not 
% . I^t of ^ety is disregarded in the fonttHtf 

f theyniiii nt doing indirectly, and in such a aa to dfOnwof 

^; aa iBsdl pneoid toedom aa pomihl^ what the latter ait la- 


tended to accomplish directly and by means of the compulsoiy 
intervention of the State. Nothing can be more shallow than the 
notion that only direct and local treatment is required for social 
difficulties. When Mr. Harrison goes on to say th^ the eyils com- 
plained of should be met, not by politicM remedies, as the artisans 
propose, but by moral remedies, the distinction b more substan- 
tial ; but we soon come upon politiciil ground again, for the moral 
remedies aro, it seems, to be enforced by an organised moral 
power,” and voluntary efibrt b to be stimulated by compulsion. 

Air. Harrison bos of course no difficulty in picking out the weak 
points of Mr. Scott Russell’s foolish end fantastic Mbem^ 
ridicules the chimerical idea of planting out great dries ^ in the 
clear”; and he remarks sarcastically that self-government in 
smaller circles b scarcely a gain iu the eyes of those to whom 
mere self-government itikdf oilers no hope. In a proper state of 
society the functions of Oovurumciit w'ould, we presume, be exer- 
cising by a select body of Positivist Professors. "The I’ositivbt 
system.” Mr. Harrison explains, “ presupposes, m a condition of 
tul bealthy social life, the tormatiun of an organized sodal power 
entirely independent of tlie Stale, and therefore in no sense a 
State Church, charged with the moral control and elevation of 
persons, families, and institutions, with the task of oil higher edu- 
cation, and with the expression of systematic public opinion.” 
When put into plain bnguage, ibis would seem to mean an 
impenum in iinptTio of a peculiar kind, fur the organized moral 
force would practiailly become on independent and irrusponsiblo 
hierarchy, invested with supremo authority. It will be <n>served 
that the pretensions of the Positivists very closely resemble those 
of the Ultramontanists ; and, in fact, Positivism might bo not un- 
fairly described AS Ultrumgntanism mmiis Christianity. Positiyism, 
as Comte understood it, was a grand scheme for elovating society 
in all dircH'tions all at once, and it was supposed to be essential 
that nothing should bo done luitil everything was ready for a 
simultaneous and universal movement, tlis ubciples are, how- 
ever, beginning to discover that this is rather too long to wait. As 
a concession to the weaknesses of liuinanity, Air. Harrison is good 
enough to suggest that, pending the formation of the " orgaiiized 
moral power,” and in some degree as a hlep towards it, Positivism 
might favour a practical attempt to realize the parts of a Social 
Prognunmo, " provided it be sulhciently comprehensive, so ns 
never to degenerate into Specialism, mid sutlicieutly inspired with 
moral aims, so as never to end in a inert* pomicnl cry.” And then 
he pnK'fods to oiler *H)ij»e suggeslionH for a practical Social Movo- 
iiieiit from the l\jsitivi«t point of view. To begin with, the houses 
of the working cIiism‘h both in town and country must bo entirely 
reorganized, ho hh to SiUi.^ly health, the conditions of morality, 
decency, self-respect, and the convenience of cultivated life. Too 
Positivists, wo believe, arc not alone in desiring that this result 
may be brought nhoiit; and wu have never heiud of thoir being 
conspicuously active in any practical measures for accomplishing it. 
indeed, the sort of people who have done most iu this way, who 
have given thoir time, money, and close personal attention to it, 
are the very classes whom Mr. Harrison and his friends are usually 
engaged in denouncing. The problem is not exactly of the easy 
kind which can bo settled offhand by the Jiat of a glib essayist. 
It is nut enough to pnividc houses that will satisfy the conditions 
enumerated by Mr. liurrisnn ; the people for whom the bouses are 
intended mii.st also bo qualiiicd to appreciate them, and this is a slow 
and tedious process. Mr. Harrison thinks it will be necessary to 
rebuild Loudon, so ns to economize space by loftier buildings. ..This 
little job is to be accomplished partly by private enterprise or 
muuiticencc, largely and mainly by local municipal effort, partly 
AS a stimulus and example by the Stato, in all cases assisted by 
State inspection, loans ot public money, local Acts, &c. ^ it is 
amusing to observe how at the very first stop Mr. Ilarrisou, who 
affects to despise what he calls political remedies, is obliged to 
I'esort to thorn as tho chief ^ency in carryins out his plans. He 
looks round and sees that things aro not cxacUy as they should be, 
and then in his grand way he exclaims, “ Let London be rebuilt, 
let the country towns and villages also bo rebuilt” ; and when tbo 
question arises how this is to be done, bis only answer is, “ If 
nrivato persons will not do it, then let the 8tAto and the Local 
boards see to it.” AVe must say that this sort of advice does not 
strike us as particularly brilliant or helpful. How the State and 
Locel Boards are to be got to work without appeals to political 
parties and the usual course of political controversy and agitation, 
Mr. Harrison naturally does not condescend to explain* 

One of the essential conditions of tho rcorganuarioo on which 
Mr. Harrison insists is not only that houses shall eveiywhere bo 
rebuilt, but that they shall bo made tho absolute property of the 
piK)ple who live iu them. It is true that ho limits this demand 
to the " workman in town or country.” " The workman,” we aie 
informed, " can never be a free man or a full driaCn until hb 
home is his own — a castle really sacred from private or public 
oppression.” But if this U true of the working daM^ it would 
seem to apply equally to a considerablo part at le^ Of the middle 
ebsses; and we are driven to the conclusion that England hdfl 
hitherto known very few free men or full dtiMOS. We are 
afimid tho citizen will never have a caatle reallj eaered fMm 
private and public opproedon unleea the poMsdoa of Ida luMiae la 
absolate freehold is supdemented by eome similar kiiid of profnC!* 
tion against the Water Company, widoh might cut off hie nra&eVj 
against the biker, butcher, and grocer who ndg^t wltiibola 
auppltee unleas ibmr ^Huuiiw denutiMb ict veg^inr 
c^pM ivith j Md againd employ^ whe liAgln 

lint nfiro*MdimolkMit 


their iMide to dimim nvroikM 
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or banned not to have work for him to do. This part of 
Mr. Hamsorrs scheme evidently reqtiim a little more elabckratioo. 
It might perhaps be soggoeted that the convenience of the 
wrkman mmself is promotM by the system of leasee and. rents, 
inasmuch as he may have to move from one part of the 
country, or one part of a town, to another, and cannot oarrr 
a freehold house on his back. But when PoeitiTisui gets into full 
awing, these migrations will be unnecessaiy . It was, we believe, one 
of ^mte's hrst prinoiplea that the amplitude and uniformity of 
Positive education wouid confer on workmen an equal capacity for 
all trades ; and the fluctuations of the labour market would thus be 
met, not by a enovement of men, but merely by drafting so mimy 
artisans or labourers from one end’t to another. The iianisoDian 
oracle next procUims that ** Health ought to be at once a State 
department, including therein, first, the negative requirements of 
removal of nuisances, of stopping infection and contagion, the 
rigorous suppression of all adulteration in articles of food, &c. ; 
secondly, the positive task of securing adequate fresh air, uuiue- 
lous and accessible grounds for recreation, and a supply of fault- 
less water.’' Here, again, we iiud Positivism, if this is Positivism, 
parading the stale commonplaces of every-day talk as if they were 
the most tremendous philosophical discoveries, things hitherto uii- 
imagined by man, and now for the first time disclosed by a 8a\ iour 
of llumanity. Everybody, except Mr. Harrison, knows that liealtli 
is already a State Jopartment ; and then* is no dispute as to the 
, expediency or necessity in a general way of attempting bv the ap- 
plication of public power to improve the sanitary conditions of 
aociety. The only question is a practical one as to the extent 
to which the Stole can usefully interfere, so that it shall imt 
Attempt more than it can actually perform, and lull the public 
into a false sense of security. 

We have no time to po through Mr. Harrison’s proposals in 
detail, and it may prubnoJy be thixight that it would hardly ho 
worth while to do so. We will take only another exainpie-^Mr. 
Harrison's conception of the State ns a model employer. He 
would have an entire renrgnnization of the puhlic service, docks, 
factories, post-oHico, and adminibtrativu departments, on theprimi- 
ple of excluding all competition in wages. ** Instead of undiing public 
public Slav e.«, the service ol tin* SiaioMlniuld beal^pe of 
good employment.” ” All road.s, railways, harbours, piers, docks, 
bridges, iightbouses, &c., and all otheawork.s o{>eii to couiuioii 
use of all travelling by sea or land,” which would include, we 
aupposp, steamboats, oninibiises, and cabs, are to be transferriMl to 
the State, to bo worked ou the system just described, ** especially 
excluding all coinpetition in wages, and all purely economic 
objects at the expense of public convenience and the welfare of 
the public servant.” Alorcover, the hours iu all kinds of (jlovern- 
inent employment are to be reduced os far ns possible. This, it 
niiuit be confessed, is a noble progiutrinie ; and if Positivism would 
really do all this Idr us, we might wish that the ” organi/.ed 
moral force (kept ready to order in Bedford Bow) would lake 
chaige of us at once. Apply it U) cabs, for example. In this 
showery, sloppy wt'atlier it would obv iously be a matter of great 
public coDVenienc** to have (loniforlable, rapid, and cheap cabs 
always at baud. The IV^sitivist cab would be provideil with the 
best springs, nice cushion.'i, a tle<;t steed or steeds, and would be 
got up generally regardless of expense. The fan* would be perhaps 
a farthing a mile, or Icms. The driver would of course a highly 
auperior man of miiverhal culture, who could c<jnverse through 
the roof of a ifnnsoiii on the IlierarchY of lIuniAn Conceptions or | 
the Calculus of iS^anety. Hu would bo engng«^ at a hundsumu 
salary, and would be provided with n neat freehold n^Hidfuce. 
We do not know whelbor there would bo any taxes in aPoNitivist 
world, but cousidcriiig bow much is to lie d<me by the btate, and I 
the noble disregard of all cconomii.*al considerations which the ' 
State is to display, tbn expenditure would be cousiderable and 
would have to be met somehow. It is possible that the cabman 
and Lb fare, after they had paid their conlribiilions to the coiuimm 
fund, might be tempted to Kiilect that the advantages of a freehold 
bouse or a cheap ndo at the expense of the IStaie were rather 
nominal than real, aud that it would be better to let things find 
their level in the old way. It is clear that if the Btate were to 
undertake all the functions which Mr. Harrison assigns to it, it 
would become the great employer of all kinds of labour, and would 
practically fix the rates of the market. Mniall private employers 
would have to follow suit, and as they did so the State, in order 
to maintain its superiority, would have to go ou continually raising 
wages and reducing hours till it could do so no longer. Mr. 
Hamson’s lieport might perhaps be considered crediuble as a 
Utopian sketch by a suiart schoolboy, who was not yet old enough 
to know what was being done in the world, and the practical 
limits of pubUc action ; Iwt it certainly does not raise our ooncep- 
tioQ of the rational capaciw of the ** I'osittvbt Society ” to find 
with crude, childbh, om, for the most part, ooosensical sugges* 
tione set before them as the sort of thing to which they are 
likely to attach some value. If this pour stutT b the best out- 
come of the Keligimi of Humaiiity, we are afraid the worid will 
here to look elsewhfuo for its promised legeneration. 


JUflTlCEtr CLERiV FEES. 

E very meseure of local reform in tliie comitiy seeme to go 
tktoimh two staim It b first permissive, end theri com* 
mdioij.' It is plain thstneeitaia tdmiobuetive chsiet* weidd 
kmtimpioveiBent; but impmemsot b not fo im «t 


upon those who do not seek for it Before sveiybodj b oompellod 
Iu accept the change, those who of their own ftee will srs di^ 
posed towards it are sUowimI to acoopt it if they tUnk good. Thul, 
when it was found out that order and property in the nirui dis* 
trLots needed some better protection than thrt of the siieient 
parish constable, each county that thought fit was allowsd^ but 
tor a while no county was compelled, to set up a reasonublo Uad 
eflVsctive system of police, la thb case the permissive Stage b 
paseud, and the safety of life and goods b no longer excluilvely 
entrusted to a venerable shadow of patriarchal times. Refomi 
of the highways was intrcKluced in the same fashion, and reform 
in this case still lingers in the m^rraissivo sUiao. There are still 
counties where no Highway Ikmids have been organised, and 
where the ri-oids are left to the care of the brothur of tlie andent 
parish constable, the aiicient ])arisb surveyor. Now there b 
uii the whole suiuething to be said, in cortiiiii special cases, not 
involving any gonural question of national policy, for Uib gradual 
wav of doing business. It suits the English mind, w'bich does 
not like to do things in a hurry, which likes to do things for itself, 
ainl objects to being dragooned into even the most deslroblo 
rulbrniH. It gives opportunity for discussion, and gives those who 
ct)n8t*nt to tin* change the pleasure of thinking that it was by 
their own wisdom that it was bn^ught about. And it also aflbrds 
the opportunity of tiyiiig and judging how the measure refdly 
works ill particular districts bidoro it b made obligatory on all. 
By the time the measure rises to the comimbory stage it b no 
longer a matter of speculation how it b likely "to work, but a 
imitler of e\])erieni'o liow it has worked. And its working b to 
be judged of all the bettor fropi the flrst experiment having boon 
miule ill qiutrterM where it has been necepted willingly. No comity 
or other diftriet would like to be picked out by the central autho-* 
rity to have an exporiineiii made upon it. The experiment would 
be sun* to fail, iteeanse it would be sure not to bo carried out with 
any hearty good will. Bui when a district volunteers to moke 
the exp<‘riuietit ou it/^edf, then there is every chance that the 
change will be earned out w'ith hearty good will; it will 
bo n point Ilf lioiKtur to do a thing thoroughly which has bean 
undertaken willingly, and t*aidi district which accepts the reform 
will feel itself in the proud posilioti of a li^hl and a pillar 
among its henighted fellows wliich are still blind to tbeir own 
interest. W'lnsn measun*s are adopted in this way, iberu b ovory 
chance of tlndr hoing fairly tiied under favourable circumstancos 
before the whole country is called on to receive them. If under 
su(di circuinsianee.'^ they should fail and turn out not to be real 
iiuproveuiunts after all, the country is able to draw back before 
the tiiiscliief has becnniH ijniv(T.ial. 

We have spoken of the rural police aud of tlio Highway Boards. 
A third iinwe^ine which is now in the permissive stage is one 
which is les.s likely than the ollim’two to lerce itself on tne public 
eye, but which is really of no snntll iniporlAnC/U fur the good local 
administratioii of justice. Thb is the question of the payment of 
JuHiici'H* Clerks by sahirieN or by fees. At present the nrevailhig 
mode of payment is by fees, but it is open to the autuorlties oi 
each county or hoioiigh to suhstiiute payuicnc by salary at 
its diM.‘rnlion. The syMteiii of salaries baa as yet been adopted 
by about twenty-four boroughs, including such ini|>ortant ex- 
Kitijdes as Inverpool and Biruiingliaiii, and by seven countioi In 
iOngbiid and Wales— a small pioportiou certainly, but including 
counties differing widely in area, population, clmructijr, and googra- 
pbicul position, Tor the seven huruiiig and shining ligbta in tbb 
matter are the counties of Surrey, Warwick, Nutiliumborlaud, 
Norlharuidoii, Leicester, (llaiuorgaii, and Elint. Of tboso North- 
auiptoji, Warwick, and l<eiceHter certainly llo all dose tugathor in 
(hu middle of England; hut Surrey, Norlhuinberlnnd, Glamorgan, 
and Flint arc about as widely cut oil' from each other as any four 
counties ciui he. For it may be needful Ui explain that, toough 
(flauiorgtin and Flint are both in Wales, yot they oro a good way 
apart from one another, and we cannot se« that tho proscnco of 
coal in throe out of four of tliu isolated counties can have had 
any tendency to niRlie them band Ujgethcr to substitale salaric-A 
for foes. Alt«'getlier the counties which as yet have adopted the 
change sf:etn to Mipply a very fair prcHuaiption in its favour. 

As for the system itwdf of payuicMit by fees, it is a tnero 
relic of an antiquated way of doing things which has been given 
up in nearly every other case. In nlinost every other de- 
partment it bos been found that a public oiHcer ought not to 
be paid by tbo piece, but that be should Imve a fair and liberal 
payment according to the general worth of his time and labour. 
But least of all Hiiould a public oHicer be paid by the piecii when 
it lies a good deal in his own jKiwor to inci ease the number of 
pieces. A Jualic«*H* Clerk, who is brought into (vmstant and close 
connexion with the magistrates, and who must be tbeir adviser ou 
many important points, ought to be a man of character and stand- 
ing in his profession. Buch a man ought not to be nut under the 
necessity of eking out bis income by tne exaction or shlllingH and 
•ixpeoces; he ought to be paid (airly and slraightforwurdly 
according to tho value of his services. As it is, every stage of any 
pioceoding before msgistrates is marked by the payment of sfiiue 
fee to the clerk. Each summons issued, each oath administered, 
each etafouient recorded, carries with it some petty payment. It 
ii wonderful how costs mount up in the most trivial cose. There 
U n shilling for this and a shilling for that, till the inagisuate's 
hands are tmiy lied, and he is obliged to sit and bear the sword 
in vain. That is to say, in a crowd of petty cases the mete fees 
nm on to A sum wbudi of itself it penalty enougii, or mom thyi 
moughf for the ofleoca. What It the i^iitrats to doP lie 
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mMot roKiit tbo fpos tc» wbieb tbe cleric bue oe good o right ae 
to ADjtbitiK that lu»litoga to him. Ho cm bordly oek tbo clerk to 
lilaiit tboui of biM own free will, toil the €u])>rit in already 
Biulctefi, porhapH more than ho doaervet, before the law Iimh pro* 
Bounced any j^rialty om him at all* Tbo miiguttrato ia driven to 

diHUtiiMi with coetft/’ or to impoeo a bno 'wbicli U purely 
nominal : that in to eay, tbo notuiu aontenco of tlu) law i8 made 
lighlor tliaij it oM;/bt to beeauao tbo oapmiHoH of tbo law of 
t&ouaelvee ijupurte a penalty which t» higher than tbo two 
Ingether ought to be. The penalty, in abort, b« ct.mes iudirect 
inttead of direct: a man is pnojabed, not for Uie nd'eiici; which he 
baa eommittcd, but for hia ilMuclc in beiDg brout^ht into c«>iirt 
lor it. The iniigi»<trato ia not to blame becauN^; the lino which ho 
nuta on is to<) low } for, if be made it bigiier, he would bo 
doing a pructii^l injustice. The dork ia not to hlume hecau«M) hia 
Opata ace too high, tor he muat live and hi.s iei .M nre u part of 
bia livelihood, ilut it in not a autialaetory atuli' of when the 

o4miniatratora of tl»o law cannot venture t<j prou'iuufe the* proper 
aentence of the Uw ii.cati8u a further penalty, gn at enough, or 
greater than enou^}], in indirectly iuiJicted by u process beyond 
^eir control. 

Thialiue of argument may poaaibly to ^oiiie appf'ur over 'iubtle ; 
and no doubt then* me iiiuiiy doi'endnnti wiio himply fed thiit 
they have to pay. nml who do not greatly can* win thtr what they 
pay ia tuhon fiem them in the form of c<'hI^ or “f u line. Still 
tbo atnte of thitur^ iiiHaln'-fartory. It has an n*.’!) hi )k that tho 
penalty directly i/i(li< t>>.l by tho law ehoiild bo uoaI to tiHthing, 
while the fecHtbat go into the clerk'ri pocket run up to a roiisider- 
able aum. Hut there are other practical evils uhout the 8>HU)m of 
paying by fees. Tbo tee aystem gives the < leik a direct interest 
iji increasing tho aiiiount of business brou^^lit bel'oro tbo (‘ourt. 
The greater Uio number of ca?e.s brought beforo the iiia;.*istrtttt!, 
the greater tho number of witneii^seH examined in each case that 
ia brought, the gn ab r is tlte gain of tho cleik, who lias his teeoti 
ovary aiiummiirt und every oath. It is thus the direct intercut of 
tho clerk to emonr.i^e litigulaiii, to enconrugo tlie blinking into 
court of triiiiipery ea-es which eonu! tliere only to bo di^.iuiased. 
No doubt there are inuny Justices' Clerks who are quite capable 
of rialng above any Leniplatii)n.s In increase liio number of their 
abillingM h^U ihums in this fashion. What wu* .say U that 
tha law fllumld not expniie public otlicers U) leiuptations of this 
kiod^ which many (huibl less withstniid, but to which «omo may 
noaaibly yield. ^ When tins iirgiiment is u.mmI, it is coimnonly met 
oy aayiug that, il’lh" dorks are paid by salary, they will be equally 
expoflud to a temptation of tuiotbor kind. As it 1^', wo are told, it 
ia thcM'lerk’a inlen.‘l to let nothing blip by« do everything 
tLoi*oughly. It lie is paid by h Milary, bo will la* tempted to be 
loos vlgihuit, and til do liis duly in u mere perrunotory maimer. 
No doubt there is truth in this. It is hard to tiud any drcuui* 
fitAUCev in life in whi.-h thme aro not soinu sptM'iul dillioultics and 
tuuiptotiiuia : but iJmso wiio use this argument .seem coiumonlv to 
take for grunted llmt the Lmbmeo ofvieeund virtue is so uiblly 
arranged in the mind of a Justices’ Clerk that, so long as he is paid 
by feofl, he will l*c ipiile safe against the tcinptaiion of unduly 
increasing those he • ; while, if he is paid by salary, lie will at onco 
^^yicld to ihe UMiiplulion of pocketing his salary ami iiegleeting his 
' duty. As a imiucrof moral philosophy, the danger would seem to 
be equally gical in eltiii'rease, and a.s Justices' Clerks nre men, and 
dider Among themselves like other men, it may be that the one 
tomptaiion might have most iutlueiict* on sonu* inimls, and the other 
temptation on oiheiH. Uut the argument about the deik.<, if paid 
by fluliine.s, bi'iij,'. tempted to neglect their duties is an argument 
which proves ton much. If it is wv»rth any tiling at all, it would 
bhow Unit all pnldie funetioiuivios should, whenever possible, bo 
paid by fees rulb* r tlnm by ealuries, bociiuso all ]iubhc fanction- 
aries, and not Ju.'liceV tMerks only, must be liable to this tempta- 
tion of neglecting tiieir duties. Ibil experience lias.^iiviwn in most 
other cast's that this danger is not so great a.M the danger the other 
way, and tlie Imulciioy of iiiodern lt*gishili«»n Iuh stemlily been to 
substitute i^darit's tor fi'cs whenever it eau be done. ^Ve think 
that the ouh,'* pmlHHuii lies with the defenders of iVe.s. It ia 
for them to Mln>vv tlmi there is aoiiiu reason w'Jiy Jusiices’ CIoiKs 
slioiiUl hr an o.\< eption to a rule which is now generally accepted. 
For onr i vvn part, we should think that the teuiptatioii to neglect 
of duly wiuilo 111 less strong in tho Cfwso of a Justices' Clerk than in 
that of most pnhtic olHcei's. For the Justices' Clerk discharges tho 
greater past of his duties immediately under the eye of tlujso by 
whom be H iippMOitni, to whom he is n^sponsibJe, and by whom 
lit) may be Jeim 1. 

The Hill now l . ini* the llouso of Commons, brought in by Sir 
David SHlonin,i. , p>.n o es to carry out overywhero the change 
irhiob has uIum.In u . n imule in certain counties and borouglia. 
Ati equivalent sain y h in be paid to tbo clerk instead of fees, thu 
ftftS, going to the c.iiMiiy «»r Imroiigli, nn-J the miigistrato having 
tb® power of remitting tlicin at his discn*tion, Tlie dork woiila 
thuano longer havt* any peeuniaiy iuti*re.st in the business of tho 
court* Aud^ tho magisinite wtuild bo able to meet the claw of 
C|Ma of Whie.li We nave spoken, v\h» re the fees nm up tO an 
atBOBItt utterly disproporlioncd to the fine which is the actual 
petutlty* Ho would bo able in eNery case to impose a flna, 
trithout rtvtu'd t*» anything but the justice of the mso; reiailting, 
vrhwmvor thei'o was any reason, the whole or any part of the fees. 

An autue contity (XNmomista may possibly teai^thui the payment 
bjT AUdary to the clerks, and tke power of roiuitiing tho lWs,niay 
* ; ilHifU amoutit to a fresh burden on the county into, it 

' ^ iitemiou Uiat, according to a IVluunontary ivtum, 


tbo ebapge ia m ,lbe wbde ooonamieaL Ai»an|r ^ eauatSaa 
which have the e^tperiinaiit mm» bgra jpuwd and torn 
have buit. If miaml GlaiuofgiMt liasJoit 6if., aubuilMMi 

Surn^ baa gained zigA i8«. zd. Bui on the of Aha 

aoven counUoa the leas is 363/. 7a. 7d., while the gain is 46B/. 4 a* 
These dgurea an decidedly cheariug for rocal GhaiicAUoia uf Ute 
Bxebequer. 

A question woa ndaed some yean hack whether the preamble 
of au Act of Parliatueut was ii'iceasarily inrolUble truth. Wliimi 
we tbiuk of the Acta of tbo sUtoenth century oiA of which the 

? [u<iStion fU'oae, the queatiqn ia, to aay the leai ' ' knotty ime. 
iut if the pruaent IViU becomes law, thr>»e who give to Uie pre« 
amble what Uiev refuse to the Pope will hr^o a uea argument in 
thuir favour. We hold it for iLiCi)nt>^tab!b truth that, in the 
words of tho present preamble, is otpedienL to improvo the 
adiniu'u>Lratjon of -justice at petty sessions by providing for tlto 
payment of Clerks to Justices by'solariia in Ueu of fees. ' 


TUi: KOVAL ACADKMV. 

I. 

O NCE again it becomes difficult to answer the question univer- 
sally talked, “ Ih the Academy E.vhibition good or bad Of 
Course t)»o Prime MiiiiMh*r and other distinguished guosta at tho 
annual dinner proclaim eueb year with tlourish of trumpets that 
tho E.xhibition at whicii thty aro colled on to luiisist dtius inffnita 
credit to all concenn'd. ihit tho Academy dinuer-tablo ettonot ba 
nccouii til'd, At least siiico tlio days of 8jr Charles East lake, a board 
of criticism, though we have seldom met with a better defsuce of 
indnpcndeiit and truth-seeking criticism than in the speech of Mr. 
Uhulstotip. Yetono chiintcteristic of the prt'sent E.thibition, in 
common w ith its immoiliate predecessors, is tuat tho majority of tba 
works liavo no claim to criticism at ail any one accustomed to 
these annual gatherings will tiud that the rooms present so mneh 
their occtish lined aspect that even u catalogue is almost superfluous*^ 

'I'ho collection may serve, however, to suggest some not unim- 
portant conclusions. The year 1 87 2, if ever it shall he romem- 
j bered in the hi«*tory of art, 'will be eou’^picuous by the paucity of 
great workn; not a Htnglc Academieiati cun he named who has 
■ HurpiiSMed himself. The pictures select »*d for the largo sale- 
(Phtmnenr prove by their small diiriLMisioiiH that artists, governed 
‘ probably by commereiul considerations, dc' not cart' to commit 
, them>olve.i to creations for which there is no iminediuto market. 

! The three works honoured with chief plaices in the Banquet 
1 (Jrdlery ooniptivo to disridvaiiLtge with pictures thus distinguisWd 
in loriuer years. Sir Filwin JjiindHeer's *’ Buptisiiml Font’’ (I (joy 
is but till* ghost of a picture. Mr. Sant's Itoyal portraits (259), 

' though painted by command, can scarcedy compare with the his- 
toric and iiiinginati\i' comp* sit ions produced in foriiiev yeora by 
Mr. Miiclist' and Mr. Leighton. Tho third picture sigimliaed by 
the hnrigei's i.s fi'r art merit the fori'tnost in the Gallorv ; it oewu- 
I pit's the pliict' of Mo>es in tho last Academy, ami the painter is tha 
same, ihit in lieu of Moses, Aaron, and ilur, Mr. Millais favom- 
UH witli the portniiie of three young ladies at n game of carda — 
“Hearts an' TruinpH ” (22 j). A like doscout might bo pointed 
to in the other nnini.s ; nud oven when high art bas been aimed 
nt, tho good inhmtion fails of realization, 'i'hus we must regard 
08 partial tiuliiios Mr. Poyntor’s “ Perseus and Andromeda ’* (50$)^ 
ond Mr. Watts's diploma picture, tho punishment of Coin (658J. 

Yet in tho same imaginativo sphert' wo may name, as euccossee, 
“Hummer Moon” (202), by Mr. lioigluon, and “The Lament^ 
Ariadno ” (.198 ),hv Mr. W. J{. Itichnioiul, the son of the Acadeiui- 
cian. Thi^ In.'^t ranks ns one of the grandest conceptions of the year. 

Hut tbe.se more ambitiouH cri*aiions are tew and far between; indeed 
full nine-tenths of the wall spuec are occupied by superlative mer- 
cantile prmlurts which appeal to a public that deems imaginadoo 
II smut) and intellect an intrusion. An educated foreigner who 
should visit the l**.xljil>ition for tho first time would feel himself it 
little })tTpIe.ved. 'I'he Academy, so the Prosiilent informs the world, 
is an ancient, venerable, anil wealthy institution which uses ito 
money and power for the welfare of art, and e.specially for Uie edu- 
catiiui of the arlist. Amt yet the intelligent stranger, applying to 
the exhibition the standards u^dield in the • Aeadeiuies of too 
Continent, would be led to the couclusion that English paintm 
belong to tbo class of self-educated men who do not gatlior Icaro- 
ing in the lecture-rtmms or ateliers of Academies^ but casually pick 
up siudi knowledge as they need by the wayaide, and thus cttd 
pretty much where they began, iiicoaipetent to enoouutar Cseh- 
iiichI difficulties, or to emnpass ooriiplex and weighty aiguilicitou 
AiNl yet we Urink it must be oonceded that in no Exhibi- 
tion throughout Eurojs' is the general averaoe So UBlfonnly goctL. 
Whatever may bo wanting to tbe 58 lueinbeM of toe AeaSoMij 
hers vepreaeuted is supplied by the 861 outsidoas who rush /to 
the reseui^ 80 large a cuustituency renders the colleetioo tmfe 
representative ; thus this one bundriMl‘ and fourlfa EzhilMtioii, togsgis 
it falls ehort of what wo have a right to hope far, may be toMtoMl 
as a true indi» to the c<mtomp<NMvy art of tiieooiint^* ^ 

80 evenly is the Exhibition balanced that it is a uttle diAooli 
to know where to begin. On enteriog the flist room a pictitre 4pf 
uDusoal power meets toe «yeu ** filing Charlea L leaving Weto 
minster liail after Sentence of Death had been Flaasad’^CAalkih 
work which fully justtflee the eleotioii of Bir John OUhech Sto 
King, though not quite upto the Vandyck tope of deteoteddigiw 
and luglHiMni grace, bean hima^ iioM|y ai^qvd^. 
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f Cold ; tlk« Mtuatioii wdl aeiiod ; the notioii, 
baa draulotic lotenaltr. Tbe beads too are 


iidlea%nkl 

apedally In the . 

rnoly modelli^ and ftwdbly pahiM. Yet, 'taken altogefber, tbit 
oilpioture js infeHor ti> the aitltt't draw&n^,a in the Old Water 
Colottf Society; the pi^i^ente arp lets transpanmt and Inceati the 
dfaneries are wanting in doflitition^ the vaocutinn is fagged. The 
atudy to which tho arthtt baa submitted it scaicely audicieiit fbr 
^canvas of ihU hiyv" «iale. Yet in the essondal eleuients of con- 
ce^on and robV. troatmont theie is no more worthy historio work' 
within the Arjeif An identical subject, ** Charles I. leaTing 
Westtninfcior Ms Trinl *' ( 107), wo owe to Mr. Potts, 

who a t a^> i/i » ' Aondoniy entered the ranks of iiisioric 

«rt pf o relies for dramMic effect, which however he 

souew -V too pT. fully and coaniely intensifies, on the strong 
contraoir K 7orii )liarlcs^ calm in bearing, and the rloU»n« 
rabble with clay pipes and leather apKUis, It is easy for 
an artist to go too far in tlis re«lizatii»ii of revolting scenes of 
Tioleneo. I>elaroobe, when depicting the indignities thrust on 
the UMi1yr»kiiig, transgressed the bounds of moder8ti4iu ; and if 
we may be permitted a further ilinstratioii, we would sey that 
painters in the decadence of Christian art carried the scenes of 
4M90urging, bnlfetlng, and spitting to a point not perniissiblc. Thu 
rooment the right limit is transgressed high art becomes low art. 
In the pioturo before us it may b« pleaded iu uxtenuution that 
touehca of pathos and of pity are thrown iu. On the wlutle the 
composition has been well Ihoujj^ht out, and the execution is 
Tigoroua, yet painstaking. Mr. >\^rd is another artist win) inakeB 
good capital out of the calamities of kings. Hut tlie incident he 
chooses nas the misfortune of being crowded together within the 
narrow confines of a coach, and want of light follows want of 
space. The subject is impressive, and the treatment is in inon^ 
aenses than one, weighty. This Ueturn from Might *’( 1 Si), 
is the return of the b'rench Koyal Pamily to Haris aft^T their 
iunsnocoMful attempt at escape. J^mis XVl., Marie Antoinette, 
the Dauphin, Dauptiinoss, and Prineo-sj J'Hizabeth are all hiKlilletl 


c 


together in a cuinbTou.s, top-heavy voliicle, which raquired .^ix 
iioraos to draw it . . . Henceforth tlie llte of the monarch, of the 
4 iU 6 en, of his family, the throne, and the safety of Fraiieu were at 
tne mercy of the caprico of tho most capneious people.” At tlio 
window of tho coach are seen a c lamorous.rabble thrusting on the 
inmates bayonet, dagger, and the n d cap of liberty ; but the Hoyul 
Family^ though fear-stricken, are calm and resigned. Tlie niory is 
told with clenching power; tho lumdlirig, though occasionally 
heavy and dense, manngus to unite de 1 i<'N<'y with forcu. Wo in- 
-line to think that the colour would gain retinemont by Ihu use of 
^iiiet greys in place of l>ot brow'tis ami piercing nnls ; tho red 
cap of liberty unfortnualuly ser\Cfl ns a kevriote to the violejit 
•concord!^ Yet tho picture, though not fanliless, must he accepted 
ns one of the most earnest of racunt clforts to reach to the dignity 
nnd solemnity of historic art. 

For lack of these qualities several minor works fall short of the 
al which cleverness snd agility might win. Mr. Marcus Hfonc 
a elioseri for play of wit Kd wanJ II. and liis Kaonriti*, Pir>rs 

daveston ” (1 1 1 j. We are told that (x(i\eston, the Adonis of tin* 
Court, was aocustomud to deride and mimic the brngiish nobles for 
the aniusement of bis thought le*ts Sncifigo. I'he artist, rnciis- 
thmed to tread with light fantastic step the byways of his- 
tory, excuses frivolity by cleveniess; n jr*er and a jest, iJectiug 
as if writ in water, are fixeti in pi'iputuity on caniQs;Xtho 
^cture, when complete, becomes pointful, smart, and sparkling 
as a scene at tho (Jaiety Theatre. Mr. Stone seemingly shirks 
lahoar; with the confidenco of an exrx'rl ho strikes with direct 
thrust at his results. **llolyrood, 26th May, 1503’' (479), by 
Mr. Kilburue, is yet anotliur coiiifKisition wliully wuniing in 
historic import. It is of little avail that the catalogue idi nt dies 
the canvas with Mary Quoeu of ScotH and the pal.'ice of Iloly- 
xood ; the smallness aiid triviality of tho style, thu dressy pretti- 
uess of tho whole got-np, belong to the boudoir and tho drawing- 
room. Psiutora should nut attempt history save when they know 
how to import to their characters dignity of manner and nobility 
of mottre* Mr. KUbumo, (avonrubly known in wster-c^olours, is 
• veiy neat workman; indeed the pictiiru in questifm has u finish 
and reftnement oliogotber faultless, Mrs. 1*1 M. Ward favours uh 
with a pleamno and sparkling seene--^* Mrs. Dulaney at Court,'* 
^The Queen^t Lodge, Windsor, in 1786 ” (5 loj. The canvns is 
apsngled with eblonri ISce a garland of fioweri ; the eye finds 
Might, bat no ropose : the pietnre wonts unity and tone ;'the gav 
{tooMiils «i» not efttrideuUy modified by shade. And yet in 
twhome gatberittg, where are oeeu pHraeantiy occup'ietl tho King, 
Mie Qooen, end the Iloyal ehiklren, there are passages 
ooproasely wedi painted; and ae a study of chafoeter the 
Aendemy does not afibni a hood more striking end erpreeslve than 
thotof dtnr old Mra Delaney, here seated oe much at W ease 
At if io her own parlour. ^ The Arrest of Anno iloleyn ** (49^7), Iw 
Mr. Wynfteldy may be mentioned' as a psinstalung wo». The 
4h|eoit*e proverbially fine profile is broug lit out with good oifecL 
Add, only for the snke of sn example of what nuij he termed 
npoKOdy or buvlesqae on hisieiy, Mr. Cope's foehle yet pretenti- 
moHi eomfKimtio^^^Olker Cromwell rNfeivmg a DipiHAStQii of 
HMstme end JlSIdeit Asoontpntiied lijpthe Daieh i^mbMinmtcn 
Tb#eMidogiie kindly informo us of the pteeaere of Jolm 




jmuienf uw oena oees indeed need 

IiMW ioae etrL Bistoriis art m hi fimt here aundedf 

Hioee m^^portnli doye adtOB the Home of eodi figoret kdlh on 
iMMpifM* MtfaMtt, ^ onti ibm 


"A Vmm of Fiiir WoittM " (l6j) Mm, »* Iwok 

to the period whoti architeoture eallwl in the ala Of Iwr yonngsr 
sister, peinUng. Mr. Armitage in this design A (Meen^' 
grou)^ in one lonsr panorama ** tho women of the CW TeiMQMk** 
bogiiining with Kve nudo, aud ending with Bamlriimle ivdM Afid 
onitruMl. Jophtlia's daughter, Uie Queen of ii^hebA, ItkRfli, md 
other Ikblioaf characters identifiad with boauiy, dignity, oT- hevts- 
ism, are ranged in proceiisional sequeuce on an vlovatsd pliteatt 
looking down upon palui trees and distant hills. 8ynihels lusd 
accessorius, such as a leopard, a leveret, a lamb, of some (lower or 
leaf, which bespeak a clmrnctcr or define a country, are so placed 
ns to add cireuinstsiicu to the stxiry and complotmoss to tho 
compnsititm ; the pur{)0!4o buing balance, symmetry, and just appor- 
tionment of spncti, which are conditions o^eiUial to mural decorir 
tiou. ('orl Muller in the nainted chnpol at Jiumagrn on the Uhino 
has executed in fresco a lovely gnmp of ** Women fnim tho Old 
Testament,” but his style is somewhat iximantio. In onmparison 
Mr. Armitajut; throws into his traatmoni less beauty anil moro 
dignify, lus'^ sofinuFs mid more sexcrity, and thus couVonus to tho 
riquirenionts of inoiinmeiitAl decoration. This com;)tisitlon, tho 
lii\st of a series, is well filttul for the painting iu (Yusco of a 
spnridUR and stiitely interior. The general coiUM'ptlon owes much 
to tho jiroccssionarfriezo of M. klandrin in Paris, mid to thu not 
less famous frie/es in the churches of Davenua. Another study 
by the HU mu ni'tist commemorates ‘‘ThoClront Fire atChicsgii*’ 
(1323). AincM-ica and I'higland, personified by bcnuficimt 
mmtieiiH, bend ovur a figure stricken down and dosolate. I 
Wild thirsty and ye gave mo drink, imked and ye clothed 
tne.” 'I he study of the figure naked and prontmtu on the ground 
might have been made in the school ot lUfihellu; bnt before 
the dedgn canied out on a largo Hcalo it will be well for tho 
artist to n*vi«e oerlain Hik's which repeat tlnnnHelves weakly and 
iiionohinitUNly. Mr. Ariuitngo iu a thiol work, *^Tiiu Dawn of the 
First i'a-^ter Sunday " (41 ), does not lark poxvur; the action of 
Mary Magdah no is liiglily druniiitic ; we migiit. howuvnr, desire 
inoru dignity for Hiinoii I'eler; obji'Ction, fo(», may bo taken tdtho 
topogiiqihy of .luriiHtiluiit ; tlie puHilion given, for iiiMtnnce, hi the 
three crosses Wiiuhl seem an iinpoj'sibilily. Wo have walked over 
the ground, but cannot identily the Mites hero 1 i epic tod ; yet the 
painter apparoiitly aims at matter-of-fact roHlizatlori. (.Moan by wo 
encounter a pietiiro by mi iiriiHt who has iiextir been known to 
sacrifice his idenl to sober fin In or Mimple iiature ; and yet In tho 
whole I’ixliibilion th»To ia not li more coiiiiiinjijdwcn coniposlthiii 
than Mr. 'rijorbiirn's ** Song of the llcuxenly Ihi.Ht at ihu time of 
thu Natixily” (37). It says liftlu for tlie higii tslato of our 
Knglish sclnad thai tlie weakest xvork.M are thosu which rom*um 
religion. 'riie (‘Ijjldreii rj-<u n]i and oull Imr IJIesMed ” (235), by 
Mr. Dob.'ton, i.*' ndined, bnt coaventioiml ; the fornis are of a pro- 
conecived ideal xvliitii diMpencca xxilh nnlnm; tlo‘lutlids aud the 
nrticuliitionH of the jojuts are xvilhout defJnirirm, the drapi'rics arc 
little more than .sacks. Siu h art, though not without A cbartl), 
hiiN fiiifilify written iivaiosl it. Mr. Houghton errs io quite Alt 
(fppo-site din'clioii ; “.lohn the IJnptijit rebuking llemd ” 1 1 132) 
i:« in a style iiioro protiiiiu than sacred, lleiod and tho llapthit 
are Si> didigurod im to ruisu a Mlnlle ; thu wlndu t*om posit ion* -olio 
|.figuie of Sibyl-liku praiideur only evtvpted -seemi to pertain to 
thu region of comedy. Thu clever but ccemitrio puintur liM 
I'oiniiiitted a gravid mistake; evidoritly his walk in art doi^sjmt 
lie in the Holy Hand, but in America; an ludiaii with a tuniA- 
haxvk is more in IiIh way than a |>rophut or a king. 

'Thu rapid Morvey xvu have imw iitlerupfeil of the oonipnrativaly 
fe.w hi.storm and •lerui-hisloric xvorhs on view leads to thu couclusiou 
that Acfylemicimis and othe.r'* hiul ntiver heard of tha gxddun 
iriiism eniini’iated over the diiinur-lithlu by Mr. HiudHionu, that 
“ the inlelligi-nt, xvoiMhip of lieniity coiiMtiiutes the bmia of all 
excullcuce iu art.” Next week wu pro]Ki.*»e to turn to works of iho 
ima;^liiaiiou. 


TUr: TIIllATItEa 

riTlH-' production at the (^uecii's Theatre of a new comedy called 
X. iudviti hy Tutwii de, serves special notice, becauMu ihu author 
Rpp^ urs to hax e art* d undci^lhc; Ijeliof, which j.s not shured by all hi;i 
brciliruri, that the coinposition of a drama i« a ljl< rary woik. JIu 
has written hi.M ])lay as carefully as (UioLhiT autlior might wiilu a 
n4»eni or an ossuy, and ns this U said to l>o liin first work, there U 
tiopu that be may produco other and batter works wlimli tuay iielp 
to pru.«<‘rxu to liie Jvngiish theatre the chanictur which it had 
neufiy lost, of un iiiti.dlectiial amu.seaicnt. Tin* dc/implions which 
have appeared of the first liiglit'a p^irforinaticu may poM**ibly haxo 
proiluced an imprmiou that this play has giuat»'r merii timn it 
really has; but probably the uiidicuea only c\pn /->*• d, aUhough 
with «4)ine extruvagaiKjo, ibuir delight at di;u;o\* niig one moro 
Englishinan who could write what might almost d<-M rvu to l>e 
calMd a amiedy. 1 he siioceM of tho play xmw, hoxx ever, lenmrk- 
able, and nil the more Ujcauso the Crtilier part, which i in ifindl 
foerelv tedious, was rendensd positively dixagr< eulil'' by thu super- 
abundant omrrgy of Mrs. 8c<jit Hiddous. 'ihere is a «<‘enu m a 
gardau in which two othur chariudifrs diMOuiMc, while this Ja^ly 
orouebes bobind an cxceudingtv small llow'er-v«»o and p^-rfomisaii 

iCAomp ' ' ’ 

ili«y 4 


icnen oeninu an uxceuaiogiy snuui lujw-r-yiw nii.t 
AipatiSmcniof vigorous gesticuhitiun. This |M?rhapA is the way 
ao it in the pr^ivinceH, whm, as wo un4t»'i>»iMud, Mrs. ricoU 
f^<MU W htma practising her art. If wr wme to 
Srikot U called in criticnl largmi tba •^aa'cniuntion of ^ 
hitj% AcUng, we should find It in every word ahe uUe#^ 
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every look she sMumee, and overv movement she raakoa. 
In a play of this kind scenery and aecesiorica are of small 
importance ; but still we would venture to suggest, as an im« 

S rovoment, that the flowor*vase behind which Mrs. Sc^tt 
iddoDS crouches should be made rather larger. As a beautiful 
mechanical contrivance, nearlv Approaching to perpetual motion, 
this lady might be surveyed hy a succession of admiring crowds 
at the International Exhibition, but at the Queen's TJioatre she 
needs, we think, occasional mitigation. It so happens that the 
scene in the garden is well acted by the pnitioH to it, but the 
amusement of tbo audience is probably not eniianced by the 
energetic pantomime which is proceeding behind the flower-vase. 
They cannot need to be reniinued that this is tlie celebrated Mrs. 
Scott Siddons who has been engaged expressly the part ; and 
although Widow Coralie is a sort of Provid»}ncy in petticoats, she 
might usefully consider that oinniscienco is usually associated 
wifli invisibilily. We do not in tlie least undervalue the talent 
of Mrs. Scott Siddons or the success whicli she achieved, aud it is 
an unpleasant duty to advert to the possibility of au able per- 
formance approximating to the confines of boredom. But still it 
is undeniably possible to have too uiiicb nf a good thing, and if 
wo might venture to give a wortl ()f familiar advice to this clever 
actress, it would bo, in her earlier scenes, ‘‘ to draw it mild." 
Conceive a male orator doing whnt is vulfjnrly called the pump- 
handle business incessantly throughout a long speech, and you 
will gain some idea of the efl'oct upon sportntors of the in- 
defatigable activity of the muscles of Mrs. Scott Siddons. She 
exhibits at the same time a self-confidence and c >m])laconcy which 
nro rather irritating to observers who tbinh flia(,eveii if she 
knows how to do oven'thing, she still has to learn iiow to leave 
some things undone. She Iuls probably heard of fliisloH of silence, 
and she may bo rocummended to aim at prtjducing bursts of 
inactivity. 

The literary aspect of this play (leserves almost unqualified 
commendation. There in one rather uiifortuiiatH passage which 
suggests that it has acmiirod Home of that maturity which high 
nut uorl tics recommend mdh for wine and uianu.scripL. A French 
ofllcer exchanges compliiucnts with nu Kiiglirih eilicer in reierciice 
to the Crimean war, and adds that lus nation were never defeated 
except by that to which his now friend belongs, lint wlien an 
autlior is advised to keep his work so many years in a desk, it is 
implied that he sliould revise the work when he takes it out, ainl 
in that process ho might bo expected to have regard to kucIi an 
important event as fho b’rauco-Clerman war. It is undesirable 
that fureignurs should derive from tliis nluy the impression that in 
England it is gtmerally believed that Waterloo is the last gri'at 
battle that has been fought, and that wo are as well satisfied with 
our military position as Mrs. iScott Siddons is with her own acting. 
The touo of public feeling is much more near] y expressed in an 
minising adaptation of La Vie rurimmm at the Tlolhorn Theatre, 
whore a Swedish baron, newly arrived in f^ondon, is introduced to 
General FoatOiliec as one of the military celebrities of iCngland. 
The Jiaron, who is purposing to write a book on the country which 
he is visiling, naturally nddreascs to the General a question ns to 
the strength of the army of which he is a diatinguished uflicer, hut 
the only answer is a niunrnful shako of tlm head. **Oh!” says 
the Ibiron, “ 1 perceive tlint I have touched a delicate point " j 
whereupon there is cousidernble applause. The i’ritish public 
is well aware of the absurdity of demcniiiug itself on the 
political stage ns a combination of Pro>i(lenco niul Mrs. 
fecott ISiddons, th(3 influence of which everywhore (tperatca irre- 
sistibly for good. To do ourselves justice, the nation is 
not content to repose on the memory of a time when it showed 
to Germany the way to contend successfully againat France, 
llowever, wo have dwelt suHiciently upon a single blonu.sh of a 
play of which the ultiinnlo success was lendered more conspicuous 
by the dilllceltios and disapprobation under which it struggled in 
its early accuos. The critics recnmniciid, ns usually they may 
anfely do, compression; but a manager must always remember 
that ho cannot gn^atly reduce the length of a nlny without putting 
aomething in place of the omitted mnttor. And further, there is 
Quch o thing as todiouenesa with on object. It may be said iu 
favour of the padding of this, as compared with other pln>s, that at 
any rate tho cnaracters talk, and do not merely perform the sword 
exorcise or pour out tea. Moreover* tho young gentlemen and 
ladies who make lovo in the studio of Madame (ktralie, although 
their busiuoss is at the host insipid, might do it bettor than they 
do. It must bo romembt^rod that the passion of the banker’s eon for 
tho sister of bis cashier is tJie foundation on which tlie whole 
structure of the play depends, and although many of Madame 
Coralie's displays of sagacity might be made elsewhere than 
in her studiii, or even omitted, yet her profession of sculptor 
is essential to that close observation of tne banker which gives 
her the clue to his past life. We think, besides, that critics are 
ill advised in encouraging tho public to believe that iinpatience is 
a proof of intellectual superiority. The IVench dramatist ha^ this 
enormous advantage over his English brother, that he writes for a 
public who will listen with critical attentioD to long speeches. 
The Elisabetban diuiuatists, like all other writers of the same age, 
seem to have mme upon tho principle that, if you have anything to 
say, you shoifld be as long in saving it as pn^ble. It is remark- 
able tbAt an Age which exhibits on enormous, and Sfren expend- 
ing, appetite for long-winded oratory in Parliament arid at the Bar, 

, abottld demand that upon the stage spt'eches should be CQt IS 
ea possible. Ukepepple who travel always by expiress trains 
tkej liave. Xkotkmg wIisteTbr to do at their joume/s en^ 


kn andieoee at a theatre can endure ooH exciting scenes, aUbooi^ ; 
even a moderately good play well acted ought to be mors enters 
taining than an evening at home. We admire a Frentm audt- , <. 
enoe usteniM with almost religious devotion to ev^ line m e j); . 
comedy of Moline, and we envy authors who can write plays hw ^ 
that most agreeable trifle, Le$ PatUs dt Mouche, feeling certain 
that they cater for a public which will be content to dine on 
nothing if it is elegantly dressed. 

The Prince of Wales’s Theatre has acquired a high repnia* 
tion for care and finish, and tho experiment of producing ^rd , 
I^ytton’s Money has been so conducted as to ensure consider- ^ 
able success. Yet wo cannot help remarking that author, or 
manager, or both, must have a strange conception of the iu-‘ 
terior of a West-end Club-house, and we cannot admire tho 
farcical expedient adopted of introducing a testy gentleman 
who calls loudly and frequently to .the waiter for a snuft- 
box which cxints for the general use of members of the Club. 

Tho combination of rending, smoking, and card-rooms in one 
may perhaps be conceiled to dramatic exigency, but unless we 
hud been informed by the playbill that the scene was a Club, we 
might have supposed ourtudves to bo contemplating the interior 
of a pothouse. On tho morning after the gambling scene at the 
Club tbo hero receives visitors at homo, tie is arrayed suitably 
to tho time of day in a dressing-gown of overwhelming 
snlendoiir, and norhnps we are to infer the intensity of 
tlio previous niglit's orgies from tho circumstance that ho 
Qpi^earM to have forgotten to take oft’ his black trowsera and boots 
betore griing to bed. The weight uf the piece rests roainly upon 
this one charaider, and it is no mean tost of an actor’s skill liiat 
he can deliver a succession of sentimental speeches, all beginning 
“Clara,” without becoming ridiculous. Some other parts which 
are in themselves of no great importance derive interest from 
tlui appearance of favourite netors in them. It is satisfactory to 
observe that an fkiglish corned}' w»*]l performed will attract a full 
house of tho upper classes, and managers of other theatres will d»> 
well to imitate as far as possible that careful preparation which 
has mndo Mwwy acceptable to a fastidious audience. The dilfi- 
ciilty of inducing actors of marked merit to accept any except 
leading parts nccouiil.s for most of tho imperfections which we 
painfully observe in tho produntiou of almost every consider- 
able piny. Tlie newspapers inform us that Mr. Pennington 
h.n hoeii reading Sbak'^penro before a f.ishiMuablo audieuco 
at Mr. Gladstone’s house, and wo are reminded that some 
months ago Mr. Glmlstone witnessed IbiH gentlemnirsperfonmuico 
in A7//// John at a decidedly unfashionuldt* theatre. Wu did not 
our^elveM imitate lli«» I’remiei’s exanij)Io, aiul wo do not mind coii^* 
fosiiig that, howover well *Mr. lVimitigt<*n was likely to act, wo 
oxpe<*ied that some «>f his asmuMates would act atrociously. It is 
a pity that every promising actor tlenmuds for himsclx leading 
parts; and thoro is no theatn* ridi and popul.ar enough to make even 
siiifill pJacoHiii its hills worth accentaiieo hy rising men. The play 
of Viryinim was lattdy produceu at tlie Queen’s Theatre. The 
father and dnughtt*r wore excellently performed by Mr. Ilyder and 
Miss llodsoii, but there was ample room for one or two more good 
actors in tlie cast. Tho same remark applies to the new comedy at 
the saiiio house. Admit that it depends for its succesB almost 
entirely on Mrs. Scott Siddons, and liiat she is fully equal to the 
burden, still tho quality of a good actor or actress might be shown 
in making tho early scenes of tho play endunible. Perhaps in hL< 
iinxt play this author will contrive to give bis Hubordiiiate cha- 
racters greater weight. It must be owned, after nil, that Ordeal by 
Touch is a work of groat and varied power, and the prospects of 
tho English stage are brightened by tho production of suoh ft 
comedy. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FOUNDERS OF THE BELGIAN MONARCHT.* 

U NDER the title of “ The Founders of the Belgian Monarchy,’^ 
M. Theodore Juste has written an interesting scries of biogra- 
phies of the principal statesmen and diplomntbts who co-operated 
in au eiitorpriso which was more ditlicult and more perilous than, 
after forty years of su<'cess and prosperity, the present geumtion 
would readily supple. If there are any who, in spite of that 
success, are still inclined to doubt whether tho separation of the 
Delgiiui provinces from the kingdom of tho Low Countries was 
conducive to the interests of European peace, orto that equilibrium 
(»f forces which was formerly cou'^idered the aureat guarantee for 
weaker States against the ambition of the atrong, thm can be 
none who do not recognize in tho admirable example of ordered 
fnvilom, of political sagacity, and of industrial and commercial 
progress which tho Belgian kingdom has afforded to its neigh- 
bours, the extraordinary merits of the men who laid the founda- 
tions of its independence. Of these men, the one who forma 
the subject of the ninth of M. Juste’a biographies has eopedol 
claims upon the regard of Englishmen ; indeed by long rmmnca 
among us, by family alliance, and by a peculiar and qhite 
ccptiuoal position as the representative of the Court moat nehrily 
allied to our own and the moat intimate and confident adviaet 
of his Bovereign, M. Van de Weyer baa ibr the beat portion jdf 
a public life ooncemed with toe higheat oaiea a nd la tpoplitii 
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tlMB Ik aeemid oduiiIij. 
It jm 0Rid without ozimmiton thiit of the two oooBtriii% 
tiietouatiy of hie birth end the eountnr of hie edoptioiii he hee 
Joiet both with little diiTeienoe of effiaooQa, end eerved both with 
Utile diflhience of fldelitj. And if in theao pages it ia the Belgian 
jMrtriot the Belgian ateteeman that ahinee oat oonepieaoue to 
gie poblio Tiitue, hie undeTiatiDg toalty. hie etrength of puipoeeu 
hie rertiUtj ud flexibility of intellect^ hie rare dieoernment Mia 
taiione eapacity^ we in England are particularly attracted to this 
it(^,of an illustriouB career by the testimony of hie biographer 
thijIHiia nameend lame belong to as only leaa than to hb own fellow- 
eitixena of Brabant The study of the negotiationB, in which M, Van 
de Weyer played the moat important part^ for the establishment 
of ihs Balkan Icingdom, inspires hL Juste with the generous 
reflection that “ the Belgians hardly know enough what they owe to 
England.^’ However thb may be, it b probable toat not even all the 
Be^an readers of thb biography know how much their country 
owes to the revolutionary leader who never departed from modem- 
tion and good sense ; to &e diplomatist who overcame all dillicultios 
by fortitude and firmoaae of spirit, by force of character, by a judg- 
ment never at fault, by an equal temper and an exquisite courtesy ; to 
the statesman who to wide knowledge and various learning united 
the wisdom of the philoeophor and the genius of go«)d sense ; 
to the juriati to the professor, to the odvocnte, and to the man of 
letters who, arm^ at all points and never at a loss for an argu- 
ment, an illustration, an epigram, or a word of good counsel in 
season, was strong enough to abash a Talleyrand, to convince a 
WelUngtoni to persuade a Palmerston, and to take hia plac«), as 
mie native and to the manner boro, in the loftiest and the most 
cultivated regions of the proudest and most fastidious society 
in the world. Nor is this biography rich in personal interest 
and instruction only. It is charged with inu^rest for every 
new comer into public life, for it shows that true simplicity of 
character and gooaiiess of heart mny strengthen rathor than impair 
the qualities which command aucoess in public trAiisnctions and 
in the pursuits of personal niiibition. M. Van de VVuyer was a 
devoted student and an indefatigable worker fcjr years hnfore the 
grand opportunity of his life anived—an opportunity which ho 
could not have forciiooii, but for which ho wtut found fully pre- 
pared. A glance at these chapters will, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, supply a moral lesson to be learnt with* protit by political 
bedtinen. 

M. dylvain Von do Weyor was born at Louvain in 1802. 
His fathor, a patriotic citizen of substance, bad served ii^i a captain 
of Volunteers durmg the lirabun^on Uevolution; and bis moihor, 
according to Sydney Smith a testimony, wnj4 a woman of re- 
markable character and intellect. After the annuxatiou of 
Holland to the French Finnire his father became a special com- 
missary at Amsterdam, and tho son was destined for the navy, 
and as a pupil at the Naval School took part in a review held 
by the Emperor NA|)nlcon in 181 1. A little later tho hoy was 
by no means an unconcerned witiiOi*s of thu iiaticinul rising 
against the foreign conqueror. After the fall of tho Kiupiro and 
the creation of the Kingdom of tho NelheiiaiidH, he returned to bis 
native town, and beeamo a pupil of M. Van Meeiien, a celebrated 
jurist and an ardent Liberal, under whom bo studif^d law and 
philosophy with earnest diligence, and took part in the manage- 
ment ot the Ob$(rvatatr, a journal of which his infisU^r was cliief 
editor. He worked so ililigently and to such excellent purpose 
that in his eighteenth year he was admitted, after a summary ex- 
amination, to the Faculty of Law at the Jv<Mivaiii 1 iiiiversity ; and in 
the autumn of 1 820, being on a tirst visit to Paris, he w^is ciiorged to 
hand to M. Laromiguidro, whose course of moral philosophy was 
then in great renown, a cominunicatiou from M. Van Meenen, 
with some remarks in tho form of an essay on a* recent work of 
Condillac’s eminent disciple. In his letters describing this inter- 
Ttew the future Minister of State displays the lively and pene- 
trating observation which was afterwaids to bo so hrilUantly 
employed on more difficult and delicate missions. It was on 
tliia occasion that he made acquaintance with iV.rauger, who 
was surprised to hoar that tho Belgians wenf nut at all desirous of 
being reannexed to France. One of the Professors at Ixiuvain had 
conceived a scheme of universal instruction. The young Van de 
ll^Veyer attended his lectures, and laughed at them in a very wHty 
pamphlet, and a vigorous satire in verso, in which ho defended 
the use of the French language, which the eccentric Professor had 
condemned, against the Biitcli, which Uie Government required to 
be taught. At this time the students of the Belgian Universities 
were much given to politics] discussion, and M. Van do Weyer 
msided over one of their debating clubs. Being summoned to 
Bmiisels by the Minister of Public Instruction to answer for a 
lampoon which had aUrmed the academical authorities at l/onvain, 
be imprsased the Hinister so favourably that he was oflered a 
sdantifle mission to Germany, and a Professor's chair on his 
return. Ho declined both, and, in August 1823, received hb 
dagiee as Doctor of Law, alW a severe examhuitioo, and was 
to the Uir. Contrary to usage, instead of ^ing the text of 
Jibdiploma thesb from the Ckale, he wrote a Latin dissertation 00 
in refutation of the atilitariao theories of Jereuiy 
. BentmB^ irbo at a bter period became so attached to the Pleut* 
poCeUtiaiy ^ ^ remember him in hb will. Be jpuhiudied a 
attong artidb against the preliniiiiary censorship of the Faoalty, 

. and so derided was the effect of thbartbb that H OfVeveaiiie to 
ol^jeetkmabf the Faculty^ who admitted him to hbdn^nsamA^ 


.Bitot and after hit call tn to to ha imlinttad ta dbi4H|yitl6^ 


in polamical andphlhwqAioalUteittuie^ai^ 

flowing In upon to eloquent advooito ke^^ apyi jttt ad hy 

to Regsney of Bmssela Librarian to to and dmjM Itr to 
(loveniinoiu with to care of to prsdona oofleotlnn of HS& w to 
Dokea of Burgundy* In toae fuaeriona ha won the aataeni and 
regaid of all to varioua vidtom with whom he came in aontaot| 
v^h some of whom he oertainly could have fdt no other 
pe^y than that of ekindly nature with fallen fortunos-— euoh aa to 
regimde Berrto, and Thibandeau, to exiled rsvolutionUt of to 
Convention. lib intellectual eetivity was incossant; be waa 
editing the treatises of to famous Dutch phllosophor of tho last 
century* Hemsterhuis, and founding an ssaociation for tho db- 
seminauon dT popular instruction and tho cultivation of a sound 
morality among the poorer classes; pleading in the courts for 

f rosecutod newspapom ; addressing to young mon, in the form of 
loratian satires and epistles, charming admonitions against idle- 
ness and prodigality, and admirably humorous counsels of oharit- 
ablo economy; composing delightfully ingenious moral essays, 
always animated with a practical piirpoim, and never mistaking 
diilness for profundity; and manifesting a ainnularly early 
maturity of tuought and experience in those Thmiyhts on 
mt Sul^'ecti which wore republished in London in 1063. 
In 1827 M. Van do Weyor was lecturing on tho history of 
Philosophy in tho Museum of ^Vrts and Hciences at Brussels, and 
resisted an injunction to lecture in tho Dutch languaM. Hb 
inauguml address was widely and warmly praisi^d, notably by Victor 
Cousin in his Jounial iSnvants. In 1828 ho paid a second 
visit to Paris, and was heartily wolcomi^ by tho choicest political 
and iiiteUoctujii society in tho Frunch capital. After having coin 
tributml for three years to tho litorary portion of tho oflloial ioiirual 
of tho Goverumout of the NethorlandH, ho attached himself to tho 
principal organ of the Belgian Opposition, in which ho defended 
with uis pttn tho cause of Liberal institutions, which, in to 
person of M. do Potter (afterwards his somewhat intractable 
culloaguo in tho first days of tho Uevolutionl ho defiuided with 
moving oloqticiico in an* Assi/o Court. In tliat speech, in reply 
to tho Public Prosecutor’s conUunptuous observations on to politi- 
cal press, he avowi'd with lionent pride that ho had been a journalist 
for many years, and chiiinod rospoct for tho public services of 
indupondont and conscientious writers. Grossly insulted by a 
political antagonist in the Jourmti do OamU he demanded and 
obtained an instant retractation, and excused himself in a pub- 
lished letter for having peremptorily insisted on satisfaction for out- 
raged personal honour. All this time tho agitation of the Btdgian 
liiboraU against thu Dutch Govemment continued and increiised, 
and M. Van do Weyer was called upon again and a^jain to 
appear against the law oflicers of the Government for his clients of 
the Liberal press and the Constitutional Associations, without 
I'elaxing fur n day his favourite studies and pursuits as a scholar, 
an antiquary, and a bibliophilist. Wo may note hero, as a 
charactcrintic of the good feeding and gcNxl taste that never 
deserted him in the m().Mt ardent controversies and conflicts, his 
withdrawal fnjni a jounial in whicJi a virulent artieJn upon to 

I irivatu life of tho Vnncu of Grunge had ntqioAred. When at 
uiigth the Bn volution iirriiod, it diMcovorud in nini a safe and stead- 
fast guide, and not one of Dioho vulgar advonturors whom public 
Irouhlcs sweep into onluMneral popularity and power. 

In the cvoning of tlie 29th 01 August, 1830, tho Iniunrectiotiary 
movement began at Brussels, and tho first act of M. Van do 
W^ey4>r, on his arrival from Ijouvain, was to place a guard of fifty 
iiinii over the Library and its treasures entrusted to his care. 
Chosen secretary of a (’oinmi tf.ee of Notables of the Civic Guard, 
and one of five deh'gates cliarg^fd to draw up a national re- 
monstrance for pros<5ntAtion Ui tho King, 31 . Van de Weyer 
resolutely opposed the violent party, saying, '89, by all means; 
’03, certaiuly not” Attacdied in the staff of the Civic Guard in 
tuo capacity of counsel, he attended a deputation to tbo Princo 
of Orongo at Loeken, and when at length the Princo had con- 
sented to enter the capital, convulsed with tumult and barricaded, 
with no other military escort than his personal staff, he made his 
way at the risk of his life U) tlic palace, and after stating with 
manly frookncHS the grievances of hb fellow-citizens, consented 
to form part of a Coinmission for restoring tranquillity. Jle 
befperl the heir to tho throne to put himself at the head of tlio 
Bei^ns, and undertook to maintain the public peace for a fori- 
uight until tho return of the Prince from the Hague. On the 
7th of September, the answer from the King to the demand 
for tho separation of tho two kingdoms was so ansat^factory 
that M. Van de Weyer ]>ro[)OHed tbo selection of a Pro- 
visional Government from the members of the States-Gen«*rAl. 
This proposal was subsequently m(»difled, and a Cornniisiiiori 
of Safety was (imposed of eight out of sixteen can- 
didates cnosen by tho Uegency, of whom M. Van do Weyer 
was one, to conduct tbo national movement and maintain order. 
The King’s Speech at the opening of a speial Hessirm of tho 
Btates-General at the Hague on the 13 th A*ptomber was so far 
from reassuring to tho Bcdgian patriots, that all M. Van de Weyer’s 
coarsge and constancy were needed to restrain the ixypular com- 
motion. Tho Commission of Hafety was soon dJscredit^^d by its 
m^emtion ; but M. Van do Weyer’s ready wit and presence of 
mind were suflicieut to reduce to silence and contempt a silly 
agitator who called for blood instead of spcechea When at 
mgib to Royal troops bad summnded the city, end the fate 
Cf to lUvolut&OQ was to be deiced by force, ai^ the p»fpk 
Im 4 tton to llAtel de Ville by storm* M. Van doWoyerooa- 
ftotod witoot flinching to perii of to crisis tboogli 
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aot without aome aeciet taomenlmj ndifglHiig*. EaeapiDg to 
VnlenojennM, wfaeve other leading petdote were aMembledi he 
deckled them to appeal to the peow for an oivaiiized reeietaaM 
m the provineea^ and to match wiw all dbe drQ forcea upon the 
oapitaL To Bound the toeun of reedt, to iniphe and animate ^e 
itiBUigenti, wiB compamtirely eaap ; to preserve the Revulatum 
tern anarohy and from a dietatorempy and to organize an adminiK 
tvatbn without an army or a tnmmry, demanded a combination 
of energy and prddanca not often assodaied in revolutionary 
leaden. Throognout those anxious days M. Van do Weyer was 
the reiT life and soul of the Central Uoinmitteo. In five daysi 
under uis calm and vigoroos direction, it had reconstructed 
the entire political, military, and iudiciul /abric of the State, 
eonvoked a Congress, and nstomahed Kurapo by the restoration 
of order and tlie preservation of liborty, by the collection 
of taxes and the regular ndniinistnitioii of public justice, as 
if the Government had only changed its name. The troth was, 
that the members of the new Govern iiiout had the ex- 
ample of iMjlf-saciificc ; M. Van de Weyer’s lather publicly declared 
that he would accept no pruniotion in the magistracy so long as 
his sou remained in nowen*. Many capital anecdotes are related of 
M. Vau de Woyer’s happy tact and iie\ tJi^lailing wit in these oxtre- 
mitiee of the national xurtuue ; as when, for instiincc, the Prince of 
Orange invited him to Autweir, and bo asked the aidu-de-caoip 
whether the Piince coniinandea the citadel and the troops. The 
aide-de-camp replying with ooiiie hositution in the negative, 

Pray tell the iTince,'’ rejoined the luciiibur of the Provisional 
Oovemnient, ** that 1 was on the point of accepting his invitation, 
hut that I have an instinctive horror of nil cittuiels and troops 
which Die not commanded by hislkyal IJighness.” 

8uch, in brief, wim the first and foremost (;])isodo of M. V"an do 
WejePs political career. We must now accompany him on his first 
misston to the country in which he was destined to find the lusting 
happiness of his life, and to fix his honiu in caltiMn* times to come. 
Bat the great enterprise on which lie was engaged was to be ful« 
filled only after many weary and auxioiiH days and Hleepless 
nights, many months and years of arduous luliour, inccasant vigll- 
•Doe, painful uncertainties and delays, it was a task that neeilcd 
consummate dexterity and ineximuhiihlo nnlhmce. it was nothing 
lest than to persunde tho cautious and connorvativo etatosniau- 
shlp of England to consent to the in traction of a tr«)aty which 
haa been stgued but fifteen years before by all the great Powers 
otthe close of the mighty struggle with NniK»leon, as a security 
ior the bfilanco of power and the peace of Europe, and of tho.io 
veiT articles iu tho treaty which hud been designed as barriers 
omilntt the restless ambition of Prance ; to induce tlm Go\ernmont 
oi England to undo its own work, and allow on ally wiio had 
fought under Wellington at Waierkxi to he despoiled of half his 
kingdom ; to take udvaniap? of tlie Prench revolutionary impulse, 
aud yet to restrain aud duteut intrigues and schemes of annexation 
orpiration very tiiinly disguised by Pivnch diploinacy; to appease 
the displeasure of itussia, Austria, and Prussia; to* profit by tho 
Beform movement in England and tho accession of tho Jdht^ral 
party to power, without ailienatlug or nlarming ('ou^iervativo 
interests and prejudices ; and nil this in tho face of j»npular excite- 
ment and revolutionary impatience in Belgium, ot renctioimry 
conspiracies, of a ontioiial Congress agitated by confiicting hopes 
and leara, and of the oluitiiiate determination of the Koyul iiouso 
of Nassau to yield only at the last moment to overwholining 
necessity. It is easy for the present generation, who are ficcus- 
toiued to st^o lielgiuin happy, free, prosperous, and secure, to 
foTMt the dangers and the difiicultios from which tho little iState 
nt length oimu-ged. The stoiy of its birth-throes and its early 
atrugglee is u>id in the two voluinos of this biography of the 
etateeman to whom of all othere belongs the credit of having 
rescued his country from in leruul anarchy, from the penalties of a 
violent dynastic reconnucst, and from foreign aiuioxation. M. 
Van de Weyer would have been content perhaps, at the outset 
of the Hevoiution, with a full iiiensuru of local self-government 
and complete administrative independence under tho House of 
Nkasaii. But the Butch dynasty, like the King of Egypt, hardened 
lie heart, and would not hit the people go ; and it became a ques- 
tion for the Belgian patriots ot being proscribed as rebtds or of 
objuring their allogionce. They resolved, at tho risk of life and 
fortone. on cotnnlete separatiou, and there was a moment of despair 
Vrlien they would even na\"o procl.iimed a Bepubiio to save their 
honour and their liberties. The known determination of the 
national leadem made it the interest of the groat monarchies to 
nooBpt a oomppoittise of their pretourions, and it was in tho conduct 
of fiSa no^tiaiions by w'hich this com promise was concluded that 
til, Von di Wafer’s \im>ur luid discretion overcame all obetaoles, 
ond^OohlavedAfiDal and complete success. Tho Beform Bill, which 
fcnMil^t aUberal Ministry into power iu England, was a very happy 
. Olroha of fhto for the Belgians. Lord Palmerston Uwk up their oaus^ 
and rninda a naval deiuonstratiun iu the Downs at the critical 
MnsetKt whan a iVonch army bad crossed tho frontier lo compel 
Ihn Butob to mUre. And then it anpoarod that Belgian inde- 
peodoiM hod only eacopsd one peril to fall inu> another. It 
amitednB Lord Falmerelmi's courage to put the veto 

0l Wgl«Bd on tho aoeeplauee of the Belgiau Crown by the Duke 
of Bonoiunk and to inrist on tho withdrawal of the Fnmch army, 
'‘‘kdliim had fiirtively hinted to Prussia a partition of Belgium, 
it would oeenn by eome forty yean the famous 
t imif of li. fiativdelli Aatvreq) wm to ho made a free 
df a top to tho jsoloiMy oi EuBdiiid. Thefoupoa 
“ ' " ^ • inrt»u«vaw^ 


ritoiy by IhnFveiioh troops. The Uberathig army was withdiiwir, 
and Looli Philippe declined the Crown for hie son. Its evbee* 
auent aeeeptance by Prince Leopold was only the beginildBg of 
oiffleulrietof another kind. The fritter questhm^ the fbrtt w ss o s, the 
Scheldt does^ and the distribiitioa of the pnhlie debt were etontfy 
oonteefeed the representatives of Holism and Belgiom at the 
protmeted Oonfinrcnce of London, and ooit B 1 Von W^er im* 
mensa labour and fatigue. All night long ho was dtnwing np his 
ease for the Conference ; all day long he waedefrnding itin peiecn; 
hewashurrying to nnd fro from Lmidon to Brussels aiMbacrii|n^ 
ever in the breach and over in the front, one day in Dowl^a 
Street^ another in the Congress, ubiquitous and iodeMtigable wia 
%‘oice and pea, employing all the rceouroes of the advocate^ the 
orator, the publicist, aud occasionally even the pemphleteer. 
The result belongs to history ; and if it was not entirely satliifre* 
toiy to BMgiam, or porbaps (in the matter of Luxemburg) to the 
friture interests of Europe, it woa satisfactory beyond hope or expec- 
tation at the time, and it onabled Leopold to accept the crown with- 
out loss of dignity, and to transmit it to his son in peace and seenrity* 
The account in these \'ulume8 of the final ratification of the treaty 
is one of the mast inteiesting and instructive pages in diplomaUo 
history ; wo have not space to dwell upon it here. The peace of 
Eurf>pe WAS savcil ; the new kingdom was established on tMt basis 
of neutrality and indepondtmeu which its own prudence and 
prosperity, and Die good will it has fairly won all round, have 
ever since preserved. 

The firmucHs and high spirit with which M. Van de Weyer 
asserted the rights of bin coiiutry against all assaults and intri^es 
were heartily acknowledged by triends and adversaries alike. The 
Prince of Grange, TidJeyrand, William IV., Lord Aberdeen, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Orev, l^ord Palmerston, l^uis Philippe, 
ail boro willing testimony to tho tact aud sldll of the diplomatist; 
and in Englisli society it was not only tho successful mplomatist 
that found admirers, but the wit, tho phiIo.sophor, the scholar, 
and the high-bred, kindly geatli.»miui that found himself at home 
among a iiost of friends. To Iving l^eopold he was not only a 
trusted servant and valued Minister, but on intimate counsellor 
and familiar friend. In 1836 lio was requested to represent 
the King nt the mnrritige uf his nephew, Ihrince Ferdinand, 
to Quctm Donua Maria at Lisbon ; and four years later he was 
chosen by the Portnguo'^e Government aruitmtor, with tho 
consent of King Leopold, ia ii tuatt(3r of disputed claims between 
the Governments ot Portugal and I'^oglnnd, and received the 
cordial thiinks uf the British GovtTiiinent fi)r the able and impar- 
tiid manner iu which he had fulfilled a delicato task. Again in 
1840 ho was rcque.'^tod to act as mediator between tho Oovem- 
nionts of Emnci' mid England after the famous treaty of July and 
the subsoqiient war in Syria, and in 1 847 ho nctud iu a similar capa- 
city and with tho same ^dcco> 4S between the Goveruiiionts uf Spain 
and Groat Britain after tho disiniswd of Sir Henry Bulwer trom 
Madrid. In fact, wheneverany dillicu Ity occumnl iirEuropeanaiToira 
M. Van de VV'oyor wa.s sure to be called in j such wnstherepatation ha 
had acqtiinxl lor that perfect quality in a negotiator, tna mingled 
suavity of manner and strength of pur]>oso which disarms rather 
than defeats resislancu, and cunciliatos rather than conquers. In 
the .**uiiimer of 1845 ho wa.s summoned to Brussels to form a 
(Cabinet ; in tho following spring bo resigned office in coDSV^ence 
of a disagreement among his Catholic colleagues on a Middid 
Class Education Bill. ExcepDng the intorval ot these few months, 
M. Van do Weyer may bo said to have resided in England as 
Ministur Plenipotentiary from 183910 1867^ when, by the umnt 
advice of his physicians, he osktHl and obtained his 8overe^*s 
pennission to retire from public life. Although a Belgian patriot 
to thu core (as was shown by his stinging pamphlet on the defence 
of Antwerp, in reply to Mr. Cobden;, and pMud of the ancient 
municipal libeities and the civic \irtiios of hie oountiymen, 
we mnv prosuiuo to count him os something more than an adopted 
Engbslimau. In public and privato lilb he was always dittinguimed 
by those qualities of mind and heart, and by those aymjpathiee 
and predilections^ which we are accustomed to associate with the 
English character. At the anniversary dinner of the Boyal Geolo- 

S ’cal Society in 1 849, under the presidency of Sir Charles LyeU^ 

. Van de Weyer replied to the toast of ** the Belgian geolo- 
gUts,’’ and on that occasion the late Sir Hobert Peel putdidy eon# 
ipratulated tho Belgian nation on being so admirably repmented 
in England. In 1 850, at the annual dinner of the Ri^al liteiary 
Fund, Jud«^ Taifourd proposed the health of the Premeiit deeig- 
naie for the following year, M. Van de 'Weyer, aa one whose 
** better half is English, and who baa for years bemi an omament 
of oar society.” And when his own turn came to fill the ebaif, 
M. Van do Weyer seized tho opportuni^ of poying homage ia 
graceful and feelii^ terms to that profeesion of the pen to whidt 
he said be owed his own position in the woHd and etpte ae e d ’ hk 
gratitude to English statesmen and writers for the soppoxt they bad 
mways given to Belgian nationality and independenee. No EngBsli* 
man could have delivered a more patriotic, or, let tie say^ a more^ 
truly English, ^eech than that which M. 'van da Weyer ddiveretf^ 
in i8$7, m the charactor of a Berlmhiie landlord and Ohetxiiiiii of 
the imnual dinner of the East Berka AgiionltnriA Assodaklmi^ 
It was in the criaU of the liodian mutiny, end he de|Ioled llii 
glowing langoage the heroism of Heveloch and hie 
Bmlap^ed to hla heaim to unile heart and iMd InwMhm 
the eaum of British dvOiiatlon to 
** Calm is BfoV eroisn^” atogi toe uoaftfl adi^e 
haa crowned the brilliaot eaieeruf f 
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oi4j to pmt the hi^py contrast of two epoehs and two dasUoisa 


MOEtiS'S H18TOBICAL OOTLIKES OF IfiKGLlSn 
ACCmBNCl':.* 

hoTo several nhUoU^gkal books before os. some of whioh, 

V V if we stiietly ibllow^ the ojoder in wuiish they have 
m^e their way to us, wonkl be entitled to an earlier notice ^lan 
this of Dr. hi onis. we eaniiot setist the temptation of bring- 

ing before our readeet as soon as may be a book whose value wo 
think we do not exaggerate when we say that it makes an era in 
the atody of the tongue. We have at huit an hUturioal 

grammar of the hlngUidi iai^uago which really reougnisos what 
the £ogUsh language is. It is the tirst book or the kind which 
fiil^ grasps the foct that the English language from iu earliest to 
its Uteat stages is one languale. with an unbroken hisior)', and an 
unbroken personal bidng. IhU is the sort of tiling for wbich wa 
bare long noeu looking, and we have found it at last. Dr. Morris 
does us the honour to acknowledge us as fsllow-lakourers in 
his work, and to git e us credit for having doiut s^uuethuig to 
guide the public uimd on this matter, perhaps e\eu to guide the 
mind of Dr. Morris himself: — 

By not rctgsrding the ssrliar stagos of our hinffusgo as Emgtitb, all the 
iioixwiary li«l|Mto a rstiunsl tfeoimeot of itn grsmuitttioal loriiit soil tdioiiiN 
have bwn cast snide* Ihc SittunUijf Bivutw lui8 vory rightly raistd iu 
voice rather loudly Haaiaet the abbunlitv ul Bitch a vicvf, and him pn^pcrly 
inaistsd apou rhe right of all periodM to be dcBignatid vi-iy 

oldest term Cur our Uugus^s and one that is iilentiiicd with its earliest 
Idstory sad with the vary bcjit wrileis of alt ic.s iisruMlt*, trout Alfn^t the 
Groat dourn to the preacut turn*. Ibis uuUry agaiust an ahsunt nomen- 
claturo huM U^cn pioducttve oi good ntsulu. u« it is st'en in the growing 
tendency that iiiaiiilostH itself iioHadiyslu study lluMilder <ilitgesof htiglieh, 
fur the sake ol' the light they throw upon its later and inoiu modern 
peiiuda. 

Wo never saw a more sti iking proof than Dr. Morris a book that 
tlio tight which we have been lighting, ha some may thiuk for a 
mere name, has really been a tight, not for a name but fora thing. 
W'o hero for the lirst tiiuo, iu any work of a moderate compass, 
get the true hisfory of the English language, its real relations to 
other laoguaguA, set fortli in a clear and scion title inannor. Hero aro 
none of the usual coofusions and misconceptions ; there is nothing 
of the lingering notion that the tongue ol'a neonlo who have setUed 
in Britain must have something U> do witu the Britons and their 
tongue — Dolhuigof the dilliculty ot grasping the idea that ii tongue 
may be Teutonir without having any s|^ial connexion with High 
Uormao-Hnoihuig of the strange unwillingness to acknowledge that 
the Ediglisb tongue could be KugliHh until its English puritv had 
been moditied, or oven corrupted, by foreign cleiuenls. ^^Vo are 
almost ashamed to say that no trace of any of these confusions 
is to be found in Dr. fiorris's book, because wo are sure that, if 
tliuy ever aliected his mind, all trace of them has long ago 
pas^ away fiom it. Htill, aa w'e cannot lay our hand on any 
otlier b(K)k of its class whh^h is not more or less aileclvd by these 
confusion'', it is imt needless to say that in Dr. Morris s graiuroar 
they tind no phico whatever. W hen wo rc4id hi.s accurate and 
ficieiuiiic account of the origin of thu English tongue and of its 
relations to other tongues, the main thing that siriki's us is, 
how clear, h<rw biinplc, tin* whole tiling is, how incomparably clearer 
and simpler than the nines of confusion aiui contradictious which 
cotninooly taltes its place in borjks of tho kind. The only fault 
that we ha^o to liiul is one that Dr. Morris himself hopes to 
remedy. His niescnt book is not ijuite a book for beginners, 
lie says: — '*1 nave endeavoured to write a work that can be 
protltably iUM«d l>y students or by the upper forms in our public 
aclioobt; a very* elementary book formed no part of my plan.” 
Dr. Morris's book U admirably suited for its own object, and it tills 
a void whicli we have long wanted to see tilled. But a purely 
elementary book, a book for those who know absolutely nothing 
of the matter till they begin it, is at least as much wanted. Dr. 
^orris's next seoteuce is therefore a great comfort to us, when ho 
Mys, ** I hope to Imve Iel»ure to write a more elementary work 
than the present one/* Dr. Miirris, in bis first chimter, gives us 
in pMper form tho relations of English to other, Teutonic lan- 
giiHges, of the Tcuhmic languages to other Aryan languages, and 
of we Aryan languages, as lufiected tongues, to those which aro 
inono^llavic aud agglutinativo. The only fault wo should find 
with his aitangemeut is tliat he jfocs backward from Teutoiuc 
to Aryan, instep of going forward ftou A^an to Teutonic. jUi 
tbeee matters efoemess is the first pmnt, ana the strictly genealo- 
gicplmthod, to use Dr. Morris's own words, is surely the clearest 
of ML And perhaps we may be iocliped to throw some dot^ on 
one ^usstioo of Dr. wrris's where he says;— « 

Tbs TkafAM* wove a Gmsn trihs eosqewsd by Mofins i hwiys ihatsroM 
SII^^SmiIov sad Tkntmia wora tnbewpMatly applied to sttGennsn^fpesldi^K 

wwiiUjpffHP^ Ve lafer not to nle, m4o«Mal m it aottado, 
t^Oo iMtooM won Toutonie. At dl ov^ou^ it team likoljr 
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mote classioal form of dto seme neiaot The oM lUMf 
in at least ons Endlsh dooument of the 
dsoroes of the SjmoS^ Oekhy th (f^dan end fltnhhii 4^)| 
Tftrfwtmf is used in the sense •of it e those when the Mrd 

was esrisinlT not In piovnleiit use in Gonneny. The fosA ie 
perhaps oocoueted for Ify its being the nomen Lsgsaet who «re 
writing. They might think that TwUmim sounded bettor thsD 
•either JnfHm or wsoms, end wo do not roinomher any InManoe 
of being used in Endond at any lime. 

But it is eomforiing to find the Totttoaic dialoots amogodandor 
the throe groups of L^Oteman, BosBdiimvtau, and High Qoman. 
aud in the Low nerioan division to find Goihie at one ond and 
English at the otlisr. Then, after pointing out the ohiof j^onatio 
ditierooces between English and moderu German, Ur. Morris adds, 
** Not only English, but all the rciaaitiii^ membots of iba Low 
German fiiutiily, as well as tho Boandiuai Lnn dialoots, aro Ihua dio- 
tiaguisbed froiii High Goruisii." If all makero of Kugliih gimouaera 
had known how to put forth plaiu truths tn this Main way, we 
should not. whonover tho Teutonic character of the English psoplo 
aud their Language is tasisted on, have been met 1^ the usual 
confused babble about the wide difiereuces betwesn Engliibmsn 
and (High) Germans. 

Dr. Morris then goes on to distinirnish the changea of founds 
oriAingl’rum what ProtW^'Or Miillor calls phonetic decay '*lirom tho 
permutation of Boimd.«i uiuior Grimm's I^aw. In these last we 
can coinmorily sec tlie reason of tho change, which it if hNW 
easy to see in tho ciiAf of the pcrfiiufotions under Grimm's Law. 
We can see why, both in our own and in other languages, man have 
loved to drop hiiiAh t*inindM, ami to make long words shorter. But 
we at least cannot see why, where a Greek says d, a I^ow German 
Ha}s f, and a High (iennaii e. Wo may think that we see indioa- 
iiuiis that the two {irocosses were in their origin the same, but wo 
canuot get beyoiiKl guoeaes. We are nuite satisfied in admitting 
with Dr. Morris thni thi^ one clnss of ctiauges aro, os far as we are 
conceniod, fixed and arbitrary, while of thu oilier class we can 
Uhch) the history and see the reason. But the difieronoe 
between the two kinds of clmugo should alwnya be borne 
in mind, as it in not bonus in uiind by those who use the words 
^^dorive" aud ** durivation ** iu a reckless way, someiimes deriving 
a man from bis brother or counin, and somotimes from himself at 
an curlier stage of life. Dr. Morris then gooH on with a most clear 
and aci'urate sketch of tlio history of the J'kiglish bingusgu, putting 
forth the plain truths which only need to be put forth more sim- 
ply, tersely, and fully than wo e\cr saw them put forth before. Ho 
here points out thu diflerenco between these two modes of changes 
whiofi atfect tho substance of the language itself, and the various 
infusions which have made tJioir way Into its voommiary, from tho 
few Latin and British words which wore picked up W the first 
conquerors to tho lost im|K)rtaf loii from French, Chinese, Turkish, or 
American Indian. For the benefit of people who eitlier derive 
English from Ciertuan or think that other jMople so derive it, it 
may be us well to ad<l that modern lligh-Uennan is one of the 
sources from which we imv e in tins way borrowed most sparingly, JJr, 
Morris might however ha\u iuerejised his (iurmau list somewhat. 
** iJult," in tiu' military um*, is really ** tkfiocU trom the Geroian ” 
halJm , of whicli iwU U the JCuglishcr^o^. And be mighthaveaddad 
one word which wo have borrowed fnnn moderu Germany, and have 
sfoiwii in the process of bc>n owing that we had not learned our Grimm's 
Law. We liave edopU*d Wtun^rnclmdc in the form of veforoM, 
while, according to all analogy, it should have been VHUm-iheaih, 
Such words again as father taml aud ane^uded are distinctly sf 
modern Geruiaii origin ; but ibey are perhaps rather to be oallad 
adapiHtioDs or trausialioiis tbnn cases of actual borrowing. Not 
do w'e quite ai'cept Dr. Morris’s statement that ** what Is usually 
designated tho Ijitiii of Flirsf fteriod ooDsists of words that 
have hail no influence on tho langiiago itself, but aro only to be 
found in nunu's of places, as caiUra.** By ** JLAtin of the I'Mret 
period *’ Dr. .Morris m^'aim tho fow Latin words which were picked 
up by the English conqueroni in tho very process of conquest, as 
distinguished from tho ^Second yiertW— those, namely, which tuey 
learned from the Unman mtssionaries at their conversion to 
Christianity. But, though the word cwsfra, csosfor, no longer 
exists in our language except as a proper uiuno, there won a time 
when it was used as an appellative, when the City of tho Legions 
was not yet C'Assfor, but was only ^ a waste cAcsfor." But iitreei 
still lives in daily use, sod some of the names of objects, plants 
and the Like, which our forefathers called by their native names, 
just as we do in the like case, but which some Mople are fond of 
piling together to show that English is not a Teutonic Ungusjp, 
may nave ceme iu during Uie First period as well as during Me 
Second. And if the Englishmen wno were presented to Justinian 
in oom|my with a Fraokish embassy ever got back to their own 
iaUiKl| it is not unlikely that they may have brought the wonl 
CftHre witli tlmn. 

Dr. Morris then goes on to refote the fallacies of thow writm 
who go heaping together collections of words out of dictionaries— 
many uf which aro in no proper sense words at all, but niero 
tachniesi forms— to show tnat our voeabulary is mote Uomsnoe 
than Totttonic. On this Dr. Morris remarks 

TeKfog the seiusi namljer of words from a good Koglhk diedom^, ibe 
sum tetri wtfl be over loo/foo^ Words of eUmedt on^ia era cricubiM ^ 
4e about twice as autneroiis as oure Jfoglisb words i iMrocs sows sriusfs* 
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) only confldored the conetltoent parte of our liave come 

K'luMon that Englioh hi oot only a mixed or C(iini>o!«ite, but a^ a 


who liflvw onl; 
to IIjc ooiic 

Koin.iiico laiiKuoffe. They have, howeW. overlooked HiV Ihct that the 
tjratnmar is not mixed or borrowed, but Is altesether Kuglisli. 

We iiiust recxilleot that iii ordinary convenuitjon our vocabulary Is limited, 
and that we do not employ more than from three to live thousand words, 
while our best writers make use of about twice that number. 

Now it is possible to carry on conversation, and write iiumeroos sentences, 
wubout employing any borrowed terms i but if we endeavour to speak or 
write without making use of tlie native element (grammar or vocaoulary) 
we slioll find that such a thing is impossildu. In our talk, in the works of 
our 


^aoui. employing any oorrowea terms i but If we endeavour to sp 
rite without making use of tlie native element (grammar or vocao 
I slioll find that such a thing is impossildu. In our talk, in the wo 
r greatest writers, the English element greatly preponderates. 

Dr. Morria of coiurae does not stop to oonfuto tiiat smnll sect— 
for we fancy it is a small one — which will not let even our 
{grammar be our own, but mistakes the immemorial Teutouicplural 
111 at for something borrowed from the cognate Latin and trench 
ending. Hut, though it is nerfcctly true that our griiuimar is not 
borrowed, there can bo no aoubt that some of the forma which it 
took in later times were intluenced by the Romance lungunge 
which was spoken alongside of it. Tnis however bus perhaps 
more to do with syntax than with accidence, and we may perhaps 
hoar something about it in the work on the former subject which 
Dr. Morria seems to promise us. lie then goes on to remark 

The names of thi» elements nud their changes, of the seasons, the heavenly 
bodies, the divisions of of natural scenery, the organs of 

the body, the modus of bodily action and |>ostiiru, the coniiiionest animals, 
the words UMsd In earliest cliildhoisi, the ordinary terms of traflic, the cou- 
' at it'iluilt Words in proverbs, thu iluHigimtion of kindred, the simplur emotiuns 
of the ndiul, terms of pleasautry, sutlre, contunipt, iiidigualion, iuveutlvc, 
nud anger, are for the most fiart uuborrowud. 

IIo then goes on to show how complotely tlio words which cannot 
bo done without are wholly Teutonic^ while thoso which can ho 
done without are mainly Roiiuinco. Wo mark that Dr. Moms 
xudeons church among the words of Teutonic origin. The follow- 
ing paragraph well points out tho real eilect of tho Mormon 
Conquest upon tho English language : — 

Ueforo the Norman (>’onf|iitMt the English language showed a tendenev to 
subMlitute uii uimlyticiil iur u ayritlictical Htructun;, and probatdy, littd tLcro 
been no Norman invusion, Englisb would have arrived at the same siiiipli- 
lUntion of its graiiimur ih nearly every uihor nation of the Low (ieriuan 
stock has done. I'liu lJuni'tli Invasion had oliuady in some parts of the 
country produced llii*t rcMilt ; l)iit tin* Norman invasion caused these 
clioiigus more or h as inherent in all languages, to take place more rapidly 
and more generally. 

Dr. Morris then goes on with the poriodH (d’tlio English language, 
iiiurlcing carefully the changes in gmininiu*, tho inlluenceof the 
three cliief local diulects, JNurl/nva, and ^otUhern — tho 

lost of these being the ^Sa.ron strictly bo cuUed—tlie gradual 
infusion of Romauco words, mid the liiial dovulopnicnt of the 
Midland dialect os the clas^ical hJiiglish, tho Sorthirn and 
HmUlkim being for the future condoiiiiiod to bo looked on ns 
fipeciiiieus of the ** naughty English of Androw Rordo. lu fact, 
pr. Morris goes throngu tho whole subject of English occideuce 
just ns to our mind it ouglit to bo gone through. Every branch 
of the subject, the history of our verbs and nouns, and 
tho specially cimous history of our }irononns, is fully worked out. 
•So is tho whole doctrine of particles and suHixes, Teutonic and 
Romance. And, by way of Appendix, we get, iimoug other things, 
vocabularies showing the real extent of the Celtic, I^itin, and 
Scandinavian infusions into our language, and, more curious than 
all, that not very muuU class of words, originally Teutonic, but 
which have come into English in n Romance form. Such are 
heraldf mardkal^ and ft good many others ; the most curious of all 
being whore, ns in irise and ward aud gmrd^ wo have the 
aaino word both in its original i\>riu luid in its foreign dress. In 
Dr. Morris’s grauimar wo not only may leavn something from 
every page, but tlio whole is put together in regular and scieiititic 
order. When wo i*ead the fiul and clear nceounts in his text luid 
in his Appendix of tho nature of strong aud weak verbs, wo do 
Indeed Boom to bo removed by many geuorutions from tho days, 
which we dai'osay have in some places not yet passed away, when 
all that English children were taught was that certain luigUsh 
verba W'ore “irregular/* 


RUSSIAN LIFE.* 
rilHERE is very little pretension to book-making in Mr. Ikury's 
JL Xvtm at Home, It is mudo up in fact of n series of d'ls- 
oixlerly jottings, often without any snocial intorast, uud generally 
without any hterory Airm. Tho author sooms to have emptied 
MUie diary or notebook of its contents with no great perception 
of the diiierence of viUue between one fact and another, lie has 
little eense of hnmour, and his funny stories are, os a rule, his 
woift. He has still less of tho historic or social synqmthy which 
would enable him to enter into the strange uiediievol life into 
which be found himself pluuffod. Throughout he is simply a 
ehrewd nan of business, proud of his English good sense, imd 
«muain(fly unconscious of his Iwglish pivjudices, but judging 
every wng steadily from an English point of view. On the old 
Jlueiie wmoh is «passing away lie looks with an utter ab^nce of 
eomi^ensioii or eympathy, while language almost fails him to 
uxnreat his admiration of the new Russia which is springing up 
ttiiaer the 2 e£>rminff band of Csar Alexander. Of the Emperors 
Jwlfoniis^ indeed^ in themselves, it is diilicult e\ en for one who views 

* /sea al Hbsiti or, Fkiurtt of Hoaiim Lift. 

lAetluis Beiila in iSyov'* Be. London : The 






them at a greater distance than Mr. Banj to speak without enthu- 
siasm. No change so mighty hM been wrought in Kuasla ^oe 
the days of Peter the Great. It is not merely that greater liberty 
has been given to tho press, that, political discussion is allowed a 
far wider range than of old. that travelling within the Empire 
has ^en freed from the bindrance of passports, and internal com- 
muniCAtioD facilitated by the improvement of roads; that the pro- 
tective system, though otill adhered to, has been lightened ; that 
the finances have been brought to ,o aoond balance, and the civil 
service partially reformed, or that the six hundred miles of rail- 
way which existed ten years ago have now grown to nesdy ^n 
thousand. It is that,, with the emancipation of the seris, Qla the 
growth of commerce consequent on these improvements, the 
whole conditions of social life have been revolutionised. ** Until 
the year i86i,** Bays Mr. Harry very truly, “ there were only two 
dosses of people in tho Czar’s dominions, nobles and serfs. Now 
there are four — noblemen, merchants, shopkeepers, and peasants.*’ 
Of the two orders which specially represent old Russia, the 
noblo has been quickeneii into u now energy by the new position in 
which ho has been })laccd by serf-emuncipalion, while the Church 
will soon feel tho impulse given .to it by tho abolition of the 
beroditary character ot tho priesthood. Hut it is the rise of a 
iriiUdle class which has necessitated thcj gnmt reforms undertaken by 
the Euqierur in public administration and justice. A “ new law with 
its simple code, oral instead of written practice, trial by jury, 
irremovable judges elected by the supreme power instead of by 
the locid nobility,” is perhaps the greatest of Alexander’s gifts to 
his people. Hut reforms me often so pretty on paper and so 
miserable in practice, that wo are glad to have from Sir. Barry the 
evidence of a really shrewd looker-on to tho substantial good 
wrought by the recent chauges. lie has, in fact, Lvod in the 
country, aud thiH gives his book, tedious and uninteresting as it 
often is, a very ditlerent value from the tiy-awuy sketches to which 
we have been treated in works like Mr. Dixon’s. The “ old judge,** 
Roman Rumaiiovitch, with “ his left hand fooling in bis pocket 
for that which the right hoped to put into it,” seems to have been 
A personal ncquaintauce. 11 is pay was S4)me forty pounds a-year, 
“ but then he had tho power of dtqiorting people to Siberia, and 
that was a valuable privilege in a money-making country.*’ It 
was A privilege vvbicli hud at any rate its value for Roman 
Romauovitcb : — 

Thu fuel vfAH that Roman Romnnovitcli likui] ^ood living and plA}dng at 
cards, Ko lih invoinf, which wii‘» not stJ very Hnmll, went in ihiti way rather 
than in aUuniiit;.; ins pcr-mii ; iimi buaiilcs,'out of liis forty pounds a year bo 
wuii expected to keep u hures* uiul dro&cliky ; for as diicf ju*lgo of tho towrt, 
Ins wife could not be supposed to go oi/ ti»ot when situ went out for an 

ttit'iiig. 

Ills wife dressed well, and in the afternoon ultvnys appeared in silks and 
satins, mid moreover, h.id some ratlior itimdaonie jewels. 

'i'be judge’s lioiise was fairly furin>>hed, as upon all his own and his wife's 
name-days any little articles that they inigiit have dropped a hint ^ey 
wiinted to inuke their castle uonilortable would bo surely presented by ono 
or other of tlie town tradesmen, particularly by any of them who were of a 
litigious disposition. 

Roiimii Komaiiovitch w^as a jolly fellow in his bouse, and could oat, and 
drink, and have his joke with eVoryone; and no wonder, for his wine- 
ct'llar WHS much better stocketl than toe neighbouring BarrinV* altboogh 
the latter had ugood estate of some twenty thousand acre& and Uio Judge 
could always boitst that he never oweii anyboily a coiieck. vVTiich was true 
in one wav, because nil his creditors lived in liis own town, and in th« case 
of a disputed account the jutlge could nut be expcctod to cominit such on 
iibsunlity os deciding against liimseif. 

Tho thirty thousand statutes which lay before Roman Jlomano- 
viteb in ponderous volumes formed, of course, an etfectual barrier 
against luiy attempt at getting fair play or justice; yet tho intro- 
duction of a nimplur code would have been of little avail but for 
the two changoB which supplemented it— the subatitutiou of oral for 
written evidence, aud, above all, an immense increase in tbe pay 
of the judge himself. Instead of forty pounds, Roman’s successor 
received five hundred, and the whole system of peculation fell at 
once to tbe gromid. At first the moujiks hardly undontood how 
COSOS could bo beard without a bribe, or decided in a lew days 
instead of ns many years, or why the applicants for justice weie 
not sworn at and bullied as they used to be. But these are 
changes that iieoplo are only too glad to get accustomed to, and 
w’e lake Sir. Horry’s word for it that in his judicial changes 
the Emperor has conferred an incalculable boon upon his people. 

Tho main interest of Mr. Harry's book, however, lies in tU 
inright which it ^ves into tho industrial life of KusiiA. Tbe 
mineral riclie.^ ond undeveloped coal-fields of this vast ooontiT 
are in fact the greatest of her future resources. A drive througn 
the low hills ot the Urol range, from tho gigantic of 

magnetic iron to the very edge of tlie ateppe, takes tbe traveller over 
a region unsurpassed in tho amount and variefy of its aiiM^ 
wealth. “ Here are gold, copper, lead, iron in • fotesti in 
abundance to supply the noceaaaiy fhel for tke suoeasrfui 
working of these minerals; labour suflicient fbr ill putpoeai: 
all incaus and appliances ready at hand; tbe whole only 
until a little more activity is instilled into tbe BiumaiicbZ* 
meter*’; Mnd, we may add^ un^ the foolisk admlnlstialiv^ 
restrictions are removed which now hamper industrial entaltiriaa/^ 
Mr. Hnny hardly exaggerates in his statement that were Uia 


fetters ot the bureattcni^ once shaken ofit the gold ninaa of 
Russia would equabin valae tkiae of Auatralut Am yet 
mining is conducted in a aomewhat primitive i|iw» The im oMi 
is extracted from shallow pits of tbe same sari ee tboee lirliW aia 
familiar to us in Sussex and tbe fhiest of Distt. Oil 
band,tbe works am of immeose extent Xbosk ^ 

Barry was ooidiecM eiiA th baire beew 
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asseediog • million imd acces, togethor with foiiy-fito 

vitlagM^ and dboat sixty tboomnd inhabitaBts. On this astato 
wore erected twenty-five lam works for the ikrodiiction and 
manufacture of different metala The revenue derived from this 
aource yielded a princely income/' Of the fireaka of the great 
mine-ownerst or BarrinSi we get, of course, very amusing accounts. 
It is characteristio of Russia that a ** liarrin " usually combined 
Eastern pro^gacy and feudal pride with modem extravnganoe, 
and that while he sent his shirts to be washed at Paris, he oMered 
a harem ready-made from Constantinople, and quietly put muti- 
nous peasants into his blast-fumaoea To express his dissatii- 
• MlQa at the dSnoHetneni of a play which had Wn acted in his 
pnVate theatre, where the heroine in his opinion had been niArriod 
to the wrong ^rson, one of those inino-owuers stopped the per- 
formance, sent for the village priest, and forced the hero and 
heroine to be actually joined together in niatriniony. Extrava$^anoos 
of this sort have been recently checked by the euiAncipation of 
the sorih and the stricter justice nf the present ICinperor ; but 
there is still something distinctively Russian in the character and 
position of the miners themselves. As a class they stand wholly 
amrt from the agricultural peasantry, untouchod by the couiumn 
village system, and of course unalTectcd by the recent measure of 
emancipation : — 

On the emsnriinktion of the i*crf!«, in 1861, it wiis only the ordinary mujiks 
who received land from ttieir Into propirieion. Tiic ** iiilMtarovoyn.'^ nr 
workmen attached to all the great workM, weri> not regnrdod in th<’ same 
light, and the majority of thot.e attacheii to the worko in the centre of UuHMia 
are without huul. 1 can incnlioii one dreutnalance to prove th<; oildneM of 
theideoa held by aonie of the serfi U|M)n tiiia qufstion. A proprietor of one 
of the largeatof those works at the time of the oiiiiincipation otlliod to lot any 
of hUworhmen have land on the Haute torin:!i as Uie other iiiujikM, hut only 
the men froio one of his twolvu /.avodi acc«*pted (liis lilterul oth r. 

The workmen received their gardi ti-ground to the extent of one deciatine, 
but did not portieipsta in the agneulttir.d land. 

They have uo voice in the comniuiittl qucatiomi of division of the land, 
and do not take much intero'^t in the atfairs of tiic village geiu-tMlly. In 
conitequvnoe of having no “ ohrok to puy for the land, they, loo, are free 
to go ^ abroad ” to search for work. 

As a workman Ibo Rus^^iaii artisan is cxcollont. Iiiferiur to thu 
English workuiAu iu actual physical strength, and unable to 
4 quol him in the quantity of work done, he has much of the 
Oriental aptitude for mechanical imitation, and can reproduce 
exactly any model given him, ** fnmi a padhK'k to a watch.'* 
There, as here, drink is the workiunu's most terrible foe ; while the 
strife between employer and employed seems even more ctniHlaut 
and virulent iu Uus.sia than at liome. 'i'he Uus.Miau Trade Unions 
have one distinct a^^Uantage iiver their Englifh rivals ; by an old 
statute every proprietor is obliged to inamtain his workpeople, 
whether they are employed or not ; and this law, were it Htrictiy 
enforced, would biavo the master absolutely at his men’s mercy, 
ilut, as a rule, tbo contest is fought out in the common wav, 
tliou|j[h the causes of a Uusbiati strike are usually no difficult col- 
culationa as to rise and fall in price, nor any desire to reduce the 
huun of labour, but simply a liiugiiig for an occiisionul holiday 
and a greater proportion of drink. 

It is curious to see how these problema of European s( 3 cicty 
stand face to face inltuMsia with the picture^qm^soeinJ plienounma 
of the East. We pa*>sfroiii a miners* Hlrike to an interview with 
the ambassador from Jiokham, hugging tlie goklen ewer which he 
is carrying as a present to the C/zar. I'he English engineer on 
board the steamboat yelU his “ eaise’r ” and “slop her” over the 
heads of devout TarUirs who have sprvail their piayer carpet on 
itH dock, and are kneeling with thoir face's towards the setting 
.Min. At the landing place at Kazan nil the apple-dealers are 
lollowers of the I*ropbet, and swindle tlndr (’hristiaii customers 
with true Moslem relish. The very carg<M;H < 3 f the barges on the 
Volga are as great a medley a.s the Empire ina^lf : — 

As ever>* one known, the Ok.i rlivhnrges itwilf into tint Volga, so, hiditiiig 
otir friends gotMl-hyi-, not fi»rg' tlmg Ihf; grwil man, wu iwk the oliipV boat, 
and were roHe<l iiiio Ibo lattir nwr, iioiicmg on ihu way iho wtmd«>rful 
<liverHity of the vnrkmi iiiiTrliandiM >ulb winch the gouiuK'jbs niimUr of 
barges we pa».HC<l wen* louihHj. 

We saw iron from SiU*nn, tea from China, cotUm from Ihmhara, rarpeU 
from Persia, petroJeam fr<jin ihe Caucasus, salt from the EoNtern steppes, 
C4»ni from Podolia, herrings from Aitrahau, samovars fr<»n» fouhi, grind- 
sioiioH from thu Ourni niimiitjumi ; in fa4.t, a colled ion of artichw, Kastem 
uud Western, much too numerous Ut mention, for Nijny Novgorod is the 
point where, for trauafiort purposis, Europe ineoi ..Vsia. 

If ethnographical variety, indeed, could produce richness of national 
life, Russia would be the weoltliiest nation in this way in the 
world. In the museum at Moacow examples of all the peoples 
who own the sway of tbo Csar have been industriously col- 
lected together ; they begin with an Esquimaux, and end with a 
Cvtpper-coloured fire-worshipper. Hardly loss striking than the 
contrast between the Plast and the West is the contrast between 
the present and the past, or wiD between the busy life of the 
great mining factories which Mr. Barry describes and the sUenoe 
ol the yast forests which surround them. The readors of the 
great Russian noyelist will remember the weird power with 
^ which be has traaiferred to his pa^es the stillness and mystery 
o! those endless woods of dreary >.pmes, stretching for hundred 
of miks without • br(5ak, save the little clearing in which rises 
the hut of the bee-keeper, and swept by fires which trarerse pro- 
yinces hi their epurse. "The last one of gwit hnpommoe,'' saye 
Mr Barry, was in 1869, which commencing la tbs goyemmeot 
of Ttst sm^ until it tesehed nearly to W'iliw, in the csutle of 
Vhlsai/^ With Ihe same ahmrp sense of eontrast we pern from the 
modom xsilwny to the Ruasiaii Fair. In these greet esiririii 


leteU tiisdie aU is still nisdissynl I tlminsdley ofgoedesnd ^ 
is just such as one might beve met with in the streets 0i Ttpyss 
six hundriMi years ago. English beer end Frenoh gloyai jojm 
with ^e shawls sad jewels of Kblfe and BokhsrSi An touM 
Tchinoynik elbows the Uaoklcig Jew firom Polands Ae SAsriaii 
gold-dealer, the Tartar merchant in his slippers and embtoidsied 
skull-eap. Of the many strangem only one seems to be ramudid 
with jealousy and oven aversion. " The Russian people/' im 
Mr. Barry emphatically, " do not love the Qonnans/ and yet toe 
Gormans are everywhere in Russia 2 — 


la the otptiftl the shopk«*por« snu Germsni^ whilst 

in thti f«w other large tuwna iu tlio £uiplr 4 } many Ueruiana ore engaged In 
trade. 

At Bt. Pot4fnhurg, by for tho vreaUhicMt baukem, merohsoto, and brokers 
arc Uermfuiis and lusuy more uro of flonnau origin . Couiiueuclng tVom 
the tiuif of Catherine, tlio EnglUh for iwHuy yt^nn Kept tho majority of the 
trado in tbclr bandti ; they hiivo btH>i), howcvtrr, quite dbUnoou by ilio 
tk'nnaiiH, and tho Kiigliali are now eom para lively nowhoro. 

Hut it isi iu thi3 country that thivtu luduatmiua' and frugal people have sat 
an example to the Uuaxlau mujik, of which I am sorry to My ue has not 
taken advantiigo. 

BealUrod here snd tliuro ovur tho Empiric arc Gcrnian C4>lonies ; ‘ some of 
them, oiitnblUhKl many vi'iirn ngo upon fuml given to them by tho Oruwu, 
have gradually grown in((» great iin|Kirtaneo. In taweral of thorn manuflic- 
torii‘.'« bavi: sprung up. and generally they an^ iuiiuHtrioua and prosporou*. 

It U «piiLe ciirioUH in na^hing through auch a eolony to uotle.e tho iiico 
luHiKi'c, eloun aireotN, wtU-Kvpt liidds, everything nfici the ixvnnau tyno, and 
(|uau dillcrent iVotn the KutMaii-uwiuMl fnoporty vrhioli it may Join, lu ^t, 
there in Germany iii thu middle of Kumiu. 


Tho hntrod is most iutimxu anuuig thu peasant class. Tho 
moiiiorios of serfdom are still fresh and rnukling, and to tho serf 
tho Ctermau uieans simply tbo foreign stowunl who ground his 
life’s blood out of him to provide for thu demands of tbs prodigal 
noblesse, in the country fair the discovery Uiat a trader is u 
Germiin is at unco fatal U) his prospects ot finding a customer 
among the nuijikH, but the intmirity of the gimursl foaling will 
only be fully revoiilud when pulitii:al circumstauces have arrayed, 
(IS it Heutus probable Home day must biippun, tlie Teuton against 
the Hums. GlimpHOH like thene of t1i«4 iictual life aud feeling of 
tbij cunimou petiMunl and arti>uu give Mr. Ihirry's biMik, under its 
Bouicwbut trivial guise, 11 ivul value. Ah yei, Russia has beou 
seen tiirougii A ]>ure)y politirul atmosphere, and tbo tone of its 
nuHtocmey, whu h is either by birth or iushioii (l(*rmAii, has pAssod 
for the tone of thu nation at largt*. Rut it ia plain timt military 
and buiX'iiucnilic Russia is yielding fust to tint new people which 
the changes of the last twenty yearn have really created. VVu are 
grateful to a book blot tins which introdiiees us not to tbo salons 
of St. IVtersburg, but to tiro hut of tiie mujik and tho forge of 
the miiiur. Ibuiecforlh tiro Hl'e and ft'eliiigs of (bo peoasut aud 
tiro nrlisaij will Imve to be (aloui account of iu giving any estimstc 
of the piobablo future of Russia. 


ESSAYS ON CATIIEDUALS.* 

P eople who simko their heads about f ’nthi'dralii, and wonder 
how much longftr the tigi* will suffi'r throii t4i go un, must he 
a little taken iibnck by a voiuiiie lilo* this of vigorous and prsc- 
ticnl papers nii the iuturo wJiich lies open before Ihom. Tim 
names nf the writers, not all of tinun inemherH of (Jbttptcrs, the 
interest whieh lln^y show in the subjert, tJie spirit, conviction, and 
ho]ro whicii mark tiro J*>4snys, and the breadth and sound soiuiq 
with wiiich they are for tiro fn(»Ni part writUui, ara not the signs 
of a liiiiing cause. So fur from b<ung in danger, the Cathedrals 
have the game in tlieir own haiidH if they choOMo, and it only 
deiHUidH on their iiroiiibcrH whether, froiii being tiro meat suspectoa, 
they should not become the Htrongest, in their hold of popular 
sympathy, of bJI tli43 portiurm of the Uiiurch system. No ooubt 
they mu^t work for tins } but the nrouns are within their ruach. 

iiean JL^wnoii'm hlinre in the work is uhiioHt too m^Kliuit. Ilo 
cctufinc.<i himmdf strictly to the tusk of editor, merely contributiog 
a short introduclirm, of whitdi ihe only special feature Is the sug- 
gestion (a very questionable one) of tlm'cxpediency of an Executive 
CoiiiinKsion to co-operate with CliapUrs iti the work of reform. 
Church ComuiissiuiiM hav«3 liitbcrlo piv^ved \t*ry disappointing 
machines, and tlie wish for one s<Mmis to us to betray an unwket, 
though not unnatural, iinpatience on the part of energetic and 
hopeful refunuvrs to stir up the more backward of the (Chapters 
by some external agency. Our own belief is that the most trust- 
worthy of such u^cucies is the iiicreoxing pressure 4if public 
tipioion and conscience, and that an Executive CornmisHion," 
which iu the Long run practically meaiiH Home onis active rootnlHir, 
or it may be a clever and well-inf irined, but not always 
friendly, secretary, is likely to deaden tiro H<^nse of responinibilily 
io bodies which, if they exist at nil, ought, with such HSHistana) 
as they rm^ very reasonably count upon iroin their Visitf^rs, and if 
necessary from Parlinmeut, to be their own refonu'^rs. If we 
cannot trust tho Chapters to improve without a Commission, a 
Cominission lu which tiiey are sure, rightly or wrongly, t4> see 
a natural enemy will, we are afraid, be triads the <‘xciise for a sus- 
picious and barren conservatism. Wa cannot h»>ip wishing that 
the Hcan of Chester, instead of countenancing the d4'miind for a 
Commissioii, had told us more at length Imw ho has intrcKluciKl 
new life and usefulness in one of the least liivimrably circuui- 
atanced of capitular organizations. . , 

The Essays cover a gixxl deal of ground. The history of 

• Eslogt om (hUhttdralM, ISy various tVriun. iwiited hy tbs Dun of 
CiMtr. London t /ohn Murray. i#7a. 
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tbe Catbedral id<>a is tbe subject of a Papsr by a wfitor wbo 
bas mors iiian any cme also soen tbe and firei^nant con- 
fioiioD of natioiial histoipr with ETofflish national rslU 

non, and who has itudied It with the insight and with the 
radustry of genius, Mr, E. A. Friremou. That this idea Is not 
to be rwardcd as a thing of the past, a device of foruior ages to 
meet tueir own wants, but antiquated now, and incapable of 
adequately fulfilling any useful purpose in our own, is brfnight out 
ihnn various points of view in the otlier pikers which form the 
bulk of the volume. In two very interestuig essays the Tiishop 
of Carlisle and Canon Xorris relate their experience and the 
lessoBS which it has resix^ctively taught them about a<ctual enthe- 
drid work— the one in tin; post which he eo ably filled as Dean of 
^r, and tbe other hh (Junoii of Bristol. Mr. Beresfurd Hope 
wntes cn (he great cull and peculiar opportuuitieB of Untbedrals in 
their missioiiai'y asp«>ct; in their exceptional relations to tho 
masses, tlie crowds botli in city and country who are so imper- 
fectly wiUiin ordinary Church infiuenceH, and of wlioui bo little is 
known, except that they aro sure to flock to Cutliodrala where 
Cathedrals do their duty, that they s i^w deep inteiosLiii whiit goes 
on, that they are uiore attentive and Ixdiavo better than the 
average of regular cutigregations, and that tJiey cnii hear things 
said to them there which they aro not likely to hear elsewhere. 
I’rofesfior Westcott takes another great side of thiH work, comple- 
mentary to that which has to do with popular instruction and the 
awakening of conscienen tmd religious ideas in the multitude — 
namely, tno pkico of Cathrdrals in the sysnon of the Church, 
as homes and o<mtrcs of religiouH study and thought. Sir F. 
Qore Ousttley, thtui whom uo better authority could be found, 
discusses their fiinctions os sciiools of religious iiuisic. and tlieir 
duties in the cduration of choristers; Mr. Deiihsui, the Mitster 
of the Cariisle High Hchool, wrilos about what are at present 
the subordinate, hut far from unimportiint, questuius coimecied 
with Catiieilinl gram mar schools. Two canons of Lincoln, C/h<in- 
cellor Mossiugheid and Mr. Vennbles, contribute to the ouUection; 
tho first a paper on Cutheilral iteforui genemlly, its history riiiI 
prospects j the second, an interesting sUeteli of the architectural 
pecillianUcs and cluinges cd' our Jliiglish Cathedrals. Thu Dean 
of Cashol writes about Irish Cuthudruls, and Mr. Stewart 
Perowne of Llaiuluil about Welsh i»nea. liUStlY, Dr. Benson of 
Wclliiigion ('ollege lukus the exceedingly iinportani, nod practi- 
cally very ditlh ult subjiH^t of the relation of the Chapter to tho 
Bishou; u point on which nothing can ho more clear and attrac- 
tive tDAu tho theory, and uothiug nioro likely, under our pn;»mt 
droumstances, to prove full of eiubarrassment than the wurldng. 

Dr.Bensim’s katned hkwnv, illustrated by Mr. Freeman's general 
historical review, supplies the true account of the original ideal of 
A Oaliisdral Chapter, its intended purp(»so, and it^ natural and 
primary functions. Jt was estiontinlly connected with the Bishop, 
and in its relation to him ns his council lay its oii^inal niennin; 4 . 
Neither the luaiiUcnuuce of divine service in the chief cituich of 
the diocese, nor the guardianship of its fabric, nor the possession 
of property us u great Churt'h e<»rporrttion, imr the conduct i»f ibeo- 
logical education, were tiie lir^t and essential fiuictious of Chapters. 
The ChaplurH were primarily and in thoir s^iccilic charact4'r the 
, I Bishop's council, ^'dia'cesis iSenatus"; and os Dr. Benson 
7 observes, ** tint most splendid relic of the institution'- it in nothing 
muro ” — is still tu be soeii in tho Boiuun College of l.^irdinals. 
They have pm erved, as ho says, like tluur Papa," anciimt 
iiamonud ancient ttoti\ity,’’ which wei*e once to be found in e\ery 
diocese. And with this view of the institution a whole body 
of eoclesiatlicul Jaw oroso, by which it wu.h governed. The 
statutes of each Chuptcr, varying, as they did, iiidehnitoly in 
details, were yet not, os iahften supposed, the one rule by which 
ottti Cathcdiul wui governed. They were, Dr. Benson reminds 
iiB, in no respect pni'iitt/ui: “they were but a tiagmeut of a 
powetfgj and well umli.rstood systcMu of law — /ms cftmMtme — 
which existed ihvoughout Furope ; which slaiuiefl framed for 
partiotilar CalhedraU could not contravtuie, and could modify 
only in stuue i^iticuhurs." Out uf tius <vttal/nr idea of the 
^Chapters, the bame in substance throughout \Ve.<«tcrn ]:^urepc, 
grew tlm various coustituthmul a.\ioms, rules, undcr>iandiiig.s, by 
which their act ion wiu* determined and their relations delnied ; 
and Dr. BeuBon illustrates in detail, fn)m the hi.^ioi v and records 
of Lincoln, how this wnviUtir idea was in Jiict itniliziHl ; how it 
WMasauinotU appealed to, and turned to account by bishops who 
unddwtootl i^ true bearing'^ find value in the govommeiit of their 
dloo0se; how long tlie idr.t lingered ; I’rom what causes it droppeti 
iatO the bookg^muil and was forgotten; and how it has oeon 
attan|>tad to revived. And it is in the direction of a further 
aod gt neral return to this original understanding of tho 

mmaktg of iMipItular institutions mid uf their relation to the 
BiffiiOl^ that his Ls^ay points. 1 here is no doubt much to be said 
for thw V 40 W, that Hs the Clinpteiw were timt created to be tbe 
Bialkqi's COttttcU* oud to servo incliyjo connexion with the Bishop, 
AQd m auhoniiiiiititHi to him, so the first thing to bo sought by 
rimers i« to bring them back lo this original function, and to 
malm it the leading and primary foaturo of the rcsioix^d action. But 
it muat hefamofUMred that history has its consequeiioeo, which are 
not to be ultenKl as luen wish. It is said tluvi OlMiutors have 

. dl^partad fi!um their tint ideal and pur|^o ; that from being bodies 
asMMjsM tp assist the Ifiahop, and to^ his council and assistant, 
they have grown into self-asserting corporations, inde|M‘ndeiit of 
hkRIijaaMiso^* His ii»terlmQoe,anddisB<k iating themselves tVom 
. Ui Wmk* And ii is urged that they ought to be brought bock by 
I^Qmia ittd sukigaiit kgialatioii to their original use, from which, 
had tnfiuonccp and to their discredit, they have slipped 


away. But it is to he remembeied that if Chaptsia h a a » a aaesd 
I to he the Bishop's council, it ja beoanse aha Bishop also hm 
I idianged hhr poaiuoa. Ho ceased to Uve iHth them, m in nsaf 
cases even to reside in the same place ; be did. not am to has# 
them as his counsellors, ami left them to themaalveii, while ha 
I chose his own adviser''. The divorce between Bishsm and Chimtsr 
j has been quite as much the Bishop's doing as the Oaaptar'a And 
the result his been that tbe Chapter naturally heoame move and 
more an inde|>eiKlent body, learning to pvtae Its isdepeodenee, 
finding new objects and functions, and cluing to do m Its oem 
way whet it conio to consider its proper work. Dr. Bansait^ 
£(«say, and his historical sketch of the fortunes of the LineaU • 
Chapter, show that if the original cwteiliar idea of the Chapter 
has l/oen widely departed from, this result has been owing to 
I general causes, in which tlie instinct and of the Ohi^pter 

I to detach itself from connexion with the JBthop, and to lelsasa 
I itself from his control, were but very partial factors. Xhasa 
I general causes, many and various in character, have in the course 
of ages remouldid the institution, and it is i^th the institutiQQ as 
it now exists, with its functiiiris, its capacities, and its interests, 

I that wo must deal atpreseut. To attempt to subordinate Chapters . 

I to episcopal necessities and uses, and to destroy the independent 
position which the course of oventH has given them, in order to 
luako them closer iiiulAtions of their original form, and to render 
them more serviceable instruments in tbe hands of the Bithops, 
would bo ns iiiireosotiable and mischievous as wo are sure it would 
bo vain. That they may bo of great sHsistancu to tlie Bishops, and 
that really it rests very much with the Bishops to seek and to 
gkin their co-operation, wo have no doubt. But if their reason 
for oxktiiig now is only that which no doubt oriraally called 
them into existence, tliat they should be the Bisiiop's coiUncU| 
the reason seems an iusulltcient one. 

Tho truth i.s, that they liuvo grown into a place of their own, 
with special work, opportunities, and objects ; and it is by thia 
Bteudurd, whether thoy till this place adequately and discharge its 
obiigntinnH, nnd not by I'efurenco to tho functions which the earliest 
Chapters had to perlorm, that the cio^e of Cathedral institutions 
must bo judged. Thoir real, nt least their paramount, use sitmia 
to lio in the two dire ctions indicated in the pitpi^rs of Mr. Boreaford 
Hope and Dr. Woeteott ; in their “ missionary aspect,'’ as great 
centres and scIiooIh of preaching, nud in their office, as places 
alx^dutolv unique in our day in their adviiutagos for tboological 
study, religiou.H education, nnd devotional life. This last view of 
tho subject is |>orhup8 the one which appeals least to popular 
sympathies. Tho temper of tho day, calting for iinmcdiatc and 
visible activity, appreeiatCB services nnd preaching, but sots less 
sttire on the more coiici^nirnled and inoi'o 1‘elirod work of thought, 
reading, anil ri‘si;MrL'h, and tin* methodical nnd dcliborato ordering 
of life. Yet if oiiytliing is certain, it is that our society, even 
our ndigious society, stands in need in the highest degree of more 
theolugii:Al nud historical knowledge, of calmer refiectioii, of 
leSH hurrietl and feverish decisions, of simpler and more frugal 
wavH of lining. Dr. \Vo.<‘tciitt has expresseu this with eanle8tlie^8 
nnd force. With one ju>rtion of this view we arc familiar. Tho 
true fuijctions of Cathedrals OkS ploce.s of study and intellaetual 
work liavo often beeu insi.''tod on. Dr. Westcott adds to this the 
iuiporUmt Borvicos which they might reader both to society and 
to tho Chui*ch, by prcfevcntiug oxaiiiph;s of “ plain living " united 
with it^ady and free liuspiiulity. “ It may appear visionary," be 
says, “ to sot forw'ard Catiit^dral bodies ns the natural piomHini in 
on efiurt towards gaining a simpler and more frugal motto of living 
than commonly prevails. ' But he has the boldness, and we thi^ 
also Uio wisdom, to remind tbe members of the Cathedrals that 
they have tho opportunity of bearing a witness which no class 
needs so much as that which is becoming so powerful, against tha 
^Yol^ship of riches and the debasing inatoriiilism which go along 
with the “ extravagant luxury which is wastiug society. No 
cliiH.'*," HH he reminds us, “ is so self-indulgent and luxurious aa 
that of the skilled artisan " : — 

No cIam is 90 likely to grow in importanco, and it is idle to hops for any 
f^ciurnJ iT;*)K>nsc from them to o.\hortution.H to Sflf-denjal till tfaiw grow 
familiar with n higher i\ pc of lilo within their I'cach, visibly realuBOil by 
tlioiio who (Wibeiutely set iitfide the kind of pleasures’* whii^ ss yst they 
find soaUracti^c. 

Such a way of viewing Cathedral institutions teems more sound 
thim one which simply goes back to their ancient and original 
functions in relation to the Bishop, or than one which looks only 
to making them of use in tbe organisation and govemmeat of a 
diocese. The cviiumon luietoko is that of monopolising lor some 
pressiDg and jx>pular object powers which were mtended for pur- 
poses of their own. Cathedral institutions^ rightly used, can 
secure certain ends which nothing else can. It m sheer vmato to 
claim them for other work which could be done, though not Deibapa 
so readily, by other means. And even if thdr wtwk now does net 
coiTeH|)t>ud exactly to the onmnal intention of their cieatioo, it 
is no objection to a policy which adapts the institutions of one age, 
modified but not revolutionized, to &e real nee^ of another, ^n 
all discuanons about Cathedral reform, Dr. Westcott’a weiglilj 4; 
words should be in the minds of those who, in thii^impatmnee 
at the failures which undoubtedly may he {fomted out In Jtho 
working of Cathedral insUtutioiis, are dispoaed to he jeaksto, 
that froedum and leisure without which we cannot hcfie^ed^nih,, 
them we may receive those teal and veluaUe oonIribiMikNis |o opT; i 
higher theology wliiiA, as much as anything^ tAlb Wbhh 
quick, but so hasty and vehement m its egocNiii^ - 

ThvcttisanatiuiiltsiMieiMyin sU; eilsm to 
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dmhmU iHikh «M of obvlm uiUitT $ to twrti l«to p«p«lar ebimcnlf «lioa 
fofptt whioh nt oipiUo of difretnoa i to Mcainuliikt u|;»oii th« |)oiat« io 
wh^di ocWBCRi atUiiitioa b dirtcUNl •!) the i^oarutM which osik he matte to 
odiiiiter to mmu whkh en noiIeiilaMy Je^itimete. It U eeeier (ur the 
mOinaiit to tMtod mi inetitutum by ehtming tbet It can servo eomo good 
pfirpos% tbmi by omutdortaig whet epl^ekal pwrpow U may b« boat nuule to 
nerve. It Is more oooonragiDg to work for a malt which b immedie^o mad 
oeriaio than to prepeie Um way ibr one wlitch U remote and untainilUr. 
It b luoie oatenii to enp^y as aoknowlcdgwl want then to point oat the 
exiatenoo or a new one. But endowmentti ere (Msentlehy Mgned to pm 
vHe for obfecte which do not appeal eqaalty and at all tiiuca to gctMiai 
synipathy* lliey oontemplaie scrviceti which ate with) tn their aooia?, and 
}^4>erhapt only partially rceognlaed. They cnelile (Mtiimt labourere to 
L’OTtmaod tile meaoa of dealiug imU pcndently with i^rcai prublcme. 

It ia necrwiMry lo r^eet any theory of their fonciiou ta inadt^iiatOk how- 
ever nmeh It may fall in with the utwfactKin of urgont )iecd<<, which U not 
caaentiallr epeoioa And conversely we shall be justified in actiiiig up an 
ideal slandaro of their olHoa which may not be cataible of speedy rcMllaa* 
tioiuifUat Quoe oorreaponda with the evident dwngii of thoir foumlAiion. 
and aUo aaawera to aeiual, If not obtruidve, requirements of the Chrhttlau 
society. . 

The MTvieea of the cathedral are an elomrnt^a most imiiortant t 
of cathedral work* but they do not coD^titute ratliedrnl work. Th»» o.iihe- 
dnd is a part, bat it ia not'tho rjominatiiig part uf the cathedrAl fuuiuiatiun. 
rreachiiig ia in noeeniie more a doty of the mcmbeie of the Chaptor than 
it is now of parish prieata. In the cathedrals ot the new fuuiKhuiun the 
Dean and Chapter, with whom rests the enliro uml joint rtspoiwihihiy fur 
the due fulllliuent of the objects of Iho foumliilion, aie reijuircil to provide 
for the ** worsliippiiig oftiod In tlwir ehunh with hymiid aiHl psslrtH. and 
continual prayers* *, oat no part in this M‘rvi<e is aH«i^nt^i to them ex<*«‘|a 
that of ordinary atlendofioa. A bmly inoihll>d aflor tin* p.itterii .‘^kutehod 
by the late Dean of Cuuterbury woulii (iruvule for the pi rforinaucQ of Mich 
work os well as it can he |iorforined, and yet Mtieh u body wouKl bt) licreft 
of almost every distinctive feature wliich iiiarks the consiituUon of uur 
present ftmndations. 

Wo must, then, look elsewhere for the “lde.i”of ratlu^li*al foundiitions, 
for tlmt vital power by which they have lived tliroiigli times of apathy and 
indolence, and by which they may yet iiiiniHtei- to the uwskened eiicr^iiMn ot 
the Church. llils is deiiiied very cUarly by the statuit's of tlu* New 
Kontidation in the outlines there drawn ut cullitdral w’ork aiul cottn-drai life. 
The work U concentrated in thcolo;;icul study and ndi^ious cdtuatiou ; the 
life ia shaped by systematic devotion and C4)rp«;rat(‘ acuoii. No one will 
diny that Ujis eoinbinallun gives u Mitecille cluir.ic cr to u cathedral Ixdy } 
no Olio will deny that ttierc is scope lor tlie b iieiicA'iit uetioii ol asocitty 
regulated by llitse principles in tiic English C'lmreh. 

If it be said that this interpretation uf one of tlio ehief functions uf 
cntUedrul bodies is at variance with th><ir hi>iory, (h(> aiihwcr i.'t plain. It 
may bo at variance with their liiMtory hitherto ; but n it at varluiie«» with 
their idea, or with tho prliieiide^ on wlddi they are foiitided ? l.s the work 
which has been roughly sketched supci Hnoiw of ob«»lete or impracticable ? 
Is not the interpretation .simply a rcndeiinK oi old huuis into the ucw turins 
which Correspond to them ? is not tlie work one nliicli i-i urgently pars- 
ing, and wipublc of being conip.w.Mfd, at 1. .»•*! at il^ inilhCt, liy the n-souii.t's 
of cathcdrala ? 'Iho pec uliar elmriu icr,sije> of the .igeuf traiiMitinti in whnU 
We live bring out the need ; hfhI at the .-uinic Ume they art* suitt'd lo guard 
public patronage from the action ot cMpr:<;e or fiiv»winto.iii. \V«‘ eaii nee in 
some respects more clearly tti.ni onr prMleee^s4»r‘4 vrli.»t tailudiaU ought to 
do, and IV e arc better protcclcii liun thev were a;;all^^f .loun* of iho evils 
wliicii hindered Ibo cHieieucy of what wcie »>uppo>c<i to bo okica-s ot dignify 
and repose. 

There arc, as is only too olivious, ninny deficts and iinperfocfion«iii tho 
preaeiit coiistilntion of (.'atlMalral tJhupters, ^oinc of Uicir powers itr« 
dormant ; otkiers have been I'lifcebltMl ; tin re is u vague smtne llMt they imvat 
no dlsiiiict function, aud a coji^etpiciit basic on the p.irt ol their nunc zealous 
members to occupy thcinHcivcs unh vvc*rk vvlueh is alre.olv lotNigiud toiither 
officers in the Church. Ihit if there bo any truth in what has laen alrea«ly 
said, It can jKiarocly be qiievtioned that i hey .are able to lulhl u [»arl In loii- 
noxioii with religious tliouj^hl which no oth« i Isnly can fuiid, ami which is 
Obseiilial to tho complete wcLl-b«ing uf the khristi m isM iety. 


TUK S'l'OIlV UT Slit EDWAltD’S Wil-'K.* 

I T fell to our lot not ni'O to roviow ;i novifl by *^lr. HamiUon 
MftTshftll, called Men Were Jieaiufre JCnr. .Mr. Mitrshall 
hfinaelf oxpreMea tin opiuion tlimugh thi4 riimiih <d' onn of liia 
cbaraclers that the hero of his pn^i^iit ^tory is ** much t<Hi tlwvcr 
to WvitonoveU. It i« women luul children, ’’ ho mid.s, **tbat retd 
novpha*' If this is Mr. MtirshaU's own opinion, and not a nio'ro 
draittittie utterance, wo can onlv wofitler that hu rottirna so sotm 
to a form of literary art wbjc6 lie so ciiipliAttcxllv cojidt oma, 
'Whether that ooiideuiuati«»u Im jttsl or not U u question on which 
wa do not feel hound to express our opinion ^ but thin at leant inny 
be sasd, that if it is not beneath the dignity of a clever inau to 
vrrite novels, it should cert am iv not be benvath his dignity to write 
^ein well. >Ve therefore iimry tliat Mr. MnrnhaU might have done 
well to bestow a little {uiina ujxiii his presftut production. 
We may indeed say that in some n*s|ieotM he has uuide a dcchied 
invprovenieot His last stury was wnttoo in a singularly spAsiuodic 
style; it waa full of short jerky sentenoes, acid bristled with full 
ati^ which oooiiRionally interfered with the graninmticNd oonsirucy'’ 
tiun of the- sente&cea The fault has, to a certain exumt, dls- 
appeai^ He is not so sententloiM in his utterauceji^ and bis 
sentoaoes do not quite so much resemlile the cracking of a 
whip. There are, indeed, plenty of cplgrammatio reiaarha 
for which Ur. MafebaU appears to feel a latber weak paternal 
afliaetiou. To take aa eiample or two^ his model hero hi re>i^ 
pairtad liy his wife to have uttered the following pithy ohsereatic^ 
wUtdi ore incaoded to illustrate the bnllitmcy at bis wtu 
« Omhailiy’' be says to the stofdd voaog msa, ^ I caU epring tlia 
mi&le of the yesfi sammer the full Awe."' Xu Ike saute page he 
lenNukaaf m oldooUege fneod, ‘Mtoa is of a da8h«dn*^«peii 
dispeiiiio»--^ ladi^tri|^ We must leare ta 

oeeieadeit Id yidy of ike laerit of tlda style ci couveihatkini 


ea0f<rr6pov tA Trpocei/icva. xal rutp iUa iaiervXwp rncoVovoc 
. . . rovro eepatVM, 6rt card rov Aiyovorov p6fioP, d^' od xai tf 


whateeeniiay he thouakt of it it iaedtrioea^ MeiplMdi yowa 
ideal of good writiug. flo is aiwaya Uyiotf to dMde tie iaUeewii 
characters by sueh tittle sparkles of wit» Speefciott of a k* 

says, with no special prot^ocation, and not heoause tba reauirk 
up toaaythittg, ** I foigetaow whether itsaUed under ea2a|^eni)gw 
uaderasliiUing sUinik I^or astamp aud addiesaia timriggillf of A 
letter/* At dm sight one aopposes that such a Miets|dmr aa^ 
must be very clever ; and yet we ooiilhss that tho inoie welfaillkl 
of ik the ls» we see in it Tke xesemblaiice hoiweoo a etanipeud 
rigging vanishes as soon as it is examined ; aud wo come to reseat 
this irrelevant conceit, which only distxaotsuur attouilon from the 
letter itself. Ckx'^iaioiially these liawers of speech are even more 
conapicuemaly out of place. Tho virluout* giaat has at tho oata* 
strophe of the story got tho villaiu by the throat, aud his victim 
naturally out, You choke me.*’' Whereupon the giant 

roplica, iJo 1 P Those planta would die that live on foul air.'* 
To say uothitig uf the improbability of a stupid, though 
good and iiiuiicular, young man indulging in this witiioism 
— as wo sup^HMo it lobe — at the inomenf, we must ootifess that 
it ia so .slmi'ik iia to us U> be quite u tan tell igible. We have 

turned it over aud over, biickwaraH aud forwards, andean make 
no Moline of it whutovor. Apparoutly it is intended to intimate tl^t 
]ilaa(s which live on foul lur would die in pure air; but then we 
do not see how thu allegory epplica lo tho case uf a villain who is 
in dan^i r i>f dying from liWuco oi‘ air of any kind. Or possibly it 
is moiiiit that sincu some plants can live on foul air, a villeiu oait 
livo whoa ho ia bifiag choked. Tho logic is perhaps good enoutfh 
for tho occasion ; but wu iiiust say that the expression is in this 
cawv very imuloquale lo convoy tiio meaning. On the whole we 
lire iiicUiicd to give up the problem, which is not worth very much 
labour. 

Wu will quote no more of tliese llttlo arttliccs of Inaguage, whioh 
are, we think, imL quite ho plentiful ns in Mr. Marsliairs former 
no\td, and which, to our thinkiug, should be dealt with according 
to thu wulUknown rule of thu cnlic wlio advised a young writer 
to read over his maniiMcript and lub otit whalevur hu thought to 
bo }mrt)cul>irly line. If Mr. Mar.Hhull would cxctHU all hui epi- 
graiUH, his Kt4>ry would bo distinctly iuipruviHl. We bavo, how* 
over, iiotioud the fault at grt aler length becaiiao it illustrates Mr, 
MarnhiiirM besetting hIu. lie has talent, and can be amusing 
when he is not over-auxiuus to allow how chfver ho U, liui 
hu mill'ei'H from a wt akueas of mauv youthful novelisU; that Is^ 
an exiiggemuM fear of being dull. Nt)w, wu admit, or, we should 
rather huv, wu assert with all possiblu cinphaHii, that dtilauis is 
the one unpunloiuible sin that a writer of nov oU cun commit. No 
cave can b** too grout to avoid it. Hut lUilucKily in this, as in 
HO nmny other instantM*^, inexperieiienl people aro'apt to blunder 
into the Very error which liow are most anxious lo avoiiL To 
nientiou nothing eJsi*, it is a primary condition of making any 
story amiiNing ihat thoHitiiatioim should bo not huforu uses plainly 
and iiiteJligibiy por^^uble. If two of ibo churaetf'rs are talking, 
.wo sbouid know piccisuly, and, wbat is more, we should know 
without trouble, wintl js the object of emdi of tho intorliKnitnrs, 
wbiit view uiu’h takue of thu poHilioii of tin* otiior, aud, gonarslly, 
We nliould be ibonaigbly posUnl up in ail (bat is iiucos»ary to % 
euiiiplotc iinderstiinditJg of itll tJiu In^uiugH of the iliiiloguu. If it 
is iieru.MHiiry to Iwur a complicated set (jf ciivunivtauccs ib our 
licad, aud to turn over the pages to rcfrish our iiioimiry os to 
the precise Ht ago of duvelopuuMit of iliu plot, tho wtltor may ba 
ceiiuin tiiAt not one in a huudiiMl of bit leaders will take ilia 
ijf.'cesHnry troubio lo Kpprecittlt* his |>oinU. Wu should rucouimund 
Mr. Marshall to aliidy the writings of Mr, 'J'rollopo from this 
jHijjit of view. Mr. Tiidbipu oucasioiialiy appears to bs. and 
indeed occasionally is, iindiily tiresome in r>uttirtg Worn 
UH ail the facts on which ivo ant to form a judgnisiit; 
but thu cbiinn of his sioiiia is due in great muasuro to 
ihu thoroughly sy»5teniaMe and bustness-liJtu way in whioh hu 
diwhnrges hi-i diilj. Wo are lufver fur a uiumunt puxxhsl 
to the relalivo |K)*oti<.*n of ids chnnuMurs, and wu leul 
thu most ubsolutu conlidcncHt tliat he will never commit an 
atiftcliKiijisin or leavt* a thread in his uarrutive not taken up. It is 
owing to this pleasant mutual coiitidemKi lK‘lweun thu nulhor atol 
his resiilt'iM that .Mr. Trolhqie is able lo int4*ix*st us ui a long suricH 
uf apparently trilling di.tails and a qmniiity of “says lies’* and 
“ says I's,” which w<iuld Im* inioWablu undur any other cirr;um- 
stAiices. Now Mr. Maj>huU in a curious c*x/onplu of hu uth r want 
of coiilideiice in this respect, lie s**eni« to be perjKaually aiisid 
that if hu attmupU lo hold our button lur a stegle insiHiit we shall 
make our en*cajaj. He fenrs tod«dtitn us in orUor to give tho mo»t 
iiwcHsary explnnutiuiis. He supposes us to be wi iitipstioiit that 
wu w'ill uoi li><jk on whilst the necessary i»per.iLions arc being 
citrriud out to get tiie njai hiuery into pioper woiking order, and 
therefore he very mistakenly slurs over all thu ilry, iliongii iimv- 
sarv, bits of uarrativu, and atuujrdij^f^ Uf I lie rnstonirtry 

phntss, to lunku lli» podding entirely of iiluins i'Jiu 
are mrrst uiicumforlabb*. Tliu story u4*onn4is ikougli 

short. We never clearly kirow wimt his performers are to hu at . 
they are iKAfdlowed a breathing .(ipao? ia wlin'li to duvelup toen* 
pjfiue or thfcir diameters; aud tho narrai^v#^, in thu ieipf.' of 
nMking it iijore lively, U put into the monili'* oi w?vt*r»cj iljitorcni 
people, who are themselves perplexed by the i/itiic u i** of s plot 
IB wltich ii is no wonder if they Muxsied in p<‘j'pk xmg the reader. 

Tlur story Involves a inystoiy, or, indeed, two or ti»n'|* -dienes, 
wkieli sre lw>l fully unravelkHl till the end. I he ckief nsrntiuf ts 
>t&rtlH»Us buUtMT, who puxxlas himself as to the relKtiows sxisting 
boiirsea his muster aiAl his luislriess. From s pam dssiwr to 
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‘ TMtore the harmony which onght to firarail, he tahee to lifttenbg 
behind doors, acting as a spy upon bis fellow^servsnts, picking up 
letters that have been dropped, and consulting the pages oi blotting- 
books. This excellent person complains of the deterioration of 
the modem brehd of servon^and thinks that afl'oction is no longer 
to be bought for money. We must confess that we should reg^ird 
affection of his type as being dear at any price. Indeed he comes 
to "the conclusion, entirely without foundation ns it turns out, that 
bis mistreu has committed bigamy, and is undergoing a persecu- 
tion from her first husband — ^tno supposed first husband turning 
out, first to be her brother, and ultimately, as we believe, though 
wh are not quite clear, to be only the son of the woman 
‘whom she erroneously supposed to bo her mother. The 
virtuous butler is taken into the confidence of another even 
more virtuous literary pdrson who is stnying with the family, 
and who, from motives of the purest benevolence, encourages him 
to act as a spy, and occasionally gives him Hcjveroigns to reward 
his activiW. The two, together with a virtuous medical at- 
tendant who confides to them various family stories which have 
come to his knowledge on df^uthbeclH, succeed in making a very 
pretty mess of a story already Huflicientiy roinplicntcd. A whole 
series of misunderstandings are cranitiied together into a short 
volume. Sir Edward J'ask, the hero, is discovered to have been 
changed at nurse and therefore, not to be the rightful heir to his 
property; after wdiieh it is again discovered that, though he has 
been changed at nurse, bo is tlio rightl'iil lu;ir idl tlm same. J^ady 
Fask is first supposed to bo the daughter of a Mr. Tredwny ; then 
it seems that Mr. Tn^dway ouly made h<;r pass for his daughter; 
and finally it seems that she was )iia daughter itfU'r all. A quan- 
tity of plate is stolen, and a vast deal of detective ingenuity is dis- 
played about n glove which the thief appears to have left behind; 
though the glovo is carefully concealed iroin everybody except tbo 
virtuous butler and his more virtuous friend aforesaid. Fii-st wo 
are led to suppose that the Indy's brother, who, however, is not her 
brother, hasjslolen it; then that ii wicked clergy man has stolen it; 
then that a mnid-servnnt, who goes nuid — and no wonder under such 
bewildering circumstances — knows all about it ; and finally it 
turns up, we cannot understund why or how, in a portnmntcttu 
with which the lady is preparing to elope in company with the 
wicked clergyman. For some reason, as mysterious as everything 
else iq the story, this discovery UmuIh to n rec<»iicilement of the 
lady with her husband, and everything leaves off in the cus- 
tomary blaxo of glory. In all probability w’e have maile some 
gross ulundors in this account of the uionI bewildering plot that 
wo over tried to uiiderslniid. Our apolo/iy must be that there is 
not the slightest appearance that the slory would ho worth the 
pains of unravelling. TJio most iiitelligihlo episode — which is 
utterly irrelevant to everything else — concerns u selfish elderly 
gfiiileman who wishes to marry ii lovely and rich young lady. To 
eil'ect his purpose, he gets up u picnic, and gets' his servant to 
saw through a bridge over a flooded riv(*r wliere lie and tho lady 
nrooii one side, and tlio rest of the pwty on tho other. We really 
cnnijot soo why slie should marry him even tiion, though it is 
'bightoen miles round by tJio nearest bridge. However, the rest of 
j^the party assume that this result would be inevitable, and three of 
them risk their lives in attempting to cross the stream. We pre- 
sume that they were the best judges; but, to say tho truth, this, 
like most other jioiiits of the plot, is to our intelligence hopelessly 
bewildering. Wo aie eonteiit to give it up as a bad joke. 

If it bo asked why we should have spent so much pains in 
critieixing what must appear to be a mass of undeniable nonsense, 
wo can only say that, in spito of it.s palpable absurdities, there is 
a certain froshuess and indication of talent in tho novel, which 
makes us fancy that tho writer could do better things if he would 
condescend to bo commonplace fur u time. 


LITTUP/S Ml'DICAb ESSAYS,* 

M LITTTIF. has Ixjstowed a boon upon lit«*raturo by gathering 
• togiahor b)r republicntion tho fruits of his oavlj' studies 
nnd researches. Even in tho occasional aiul fugitive writings of a 
scholar so painstaking and exact, and a critic so thoroughly con- 
scientious, tnera is sulbciont value to forbid .their Hissing away 
with tho ephemera »*f a generation ago. lliNhiter labSrs upon the 
growth and stocturo of the French bmgungo, and, above nil, bis 
colossal^ Pictionary, now happily approaching completion, huvo 
given him so distinctive and adviuiced a place in the ranks of his 
native literature as to make the public, it may be, unconscious or 
forgetful of the toil that ho had enent nml tlie re.sults which he 
had aohioved in on earlier and widely sepurute Held of leaniing. 
It was in the department of medicine that M, LittiiS entered upon 
his career of study, and counted on liuding hi.s professional pursuit 
through life. To this day he has maintained, he lolls iis, his 
ardour for medical studies. He has written much upon the sub- 
jeot— periodical papers, orticlcs in dictionanos, monographs on 
thenies like that of the cholera and other emdomica, critit^l and 
UogtapUeal notices of physicians, with on cdiiion of Hippocrates. 
iFor ten jears be walked the hospitals of Fans as caierne and 
in sedulous attendance upon Die lectures of M. Kayer, 
id whose memory he dedicates this second harvest of what he 
from his early course. Yet to this day he has passed 
‘ a axamiuAtioD, ha has no medical title or degree what- 

«f JMesAaik Per Uttid de rinsUtui et de TAcidanie de 


over, and ho is not a physician. For so straojgo a state of things 
ho gives tho reason in the short preface to this volume of essays, 
whmh he seeks to excuse ns the chat of an old man, aware that no 
has not monv hours left him, and turning a lingering eye upon the 
post His mther's death, just at the time when he had kept his 
terms and was preparing himself for examination, threw him utK>n 
his own resources, burdened with the charge of hia mother, 
which a brother shared with him. Unable to meet the expense of 
taking the doctor's degree, and too independent to avail himself of 
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himself away from studios heUovcd so welL Ho still followed as 
a volunteer I)r. Kayer's clinical cou^s^^ at Oharitd, working in 
the laboratory, and, though nut practising medicine os a profession, 
cultivating it as a science. In later years he has, be tdls us, 
found a useful field for his medical knowledge among the viUogers 
in his neighbouihoud. It was during these studies that tho project 
of the great Dictionnry was formed between him and Haohette, 
who WHS not doHtiuod to see it tinislied. Widely distinct as at ^ 
first sight this, the great work of his life, might bo thought, there 
was, he hiiiiHelf urges while dwelling upon the course of his 
intellectual growth, no incaii value in the exercise wJiich the 
e.Yact study of medicine gave to his mental powers. Not for 
worlds would he have foregone that potent and salutiuy dis- 
cipline. Morally nnd intellectually it formed an indispeiisablo 
oiemont in his general education. Itudo and severe as it w'os, 
ho felt it to be a good nnd bracing scliool. In n moral mnise 
its gain lay in the largeness of sympathy which the 
sight luid tho treatment of suilering must engender in the 
soul of the true physiiuiin. Intellectually it is well to have 
witnessed in the unutomical theatre or in the hospital tho 
highest organic laws or forces, both in their direct and reflex 
operation; to trace the conditions and rt^siilUs of healthy or morbid 
action, and to define tbo limits of man's power and skill in bis 
mediation between life and death. In his brief autobiographical 
notice M. Littre lays down what might ho expanded into a wholn 
system of medical philosophy, whilst giving practical proof in his 
own person of its power to enlarge, U> purify, and to strengthen 
both the intellect and the heart. 

The study of medicine at tho critical period of M. Little’s 
care«^r was undergoing a kind of revolution. It had been the 
fashion to regard the pathology of di-Mense as a scries of phenomena 
having u real existence or raison (Vttrv, Fever, cancer, iiilhimma- 
tion, or what not, was an entity or substantial something in 
itself. llcLween the pathological and the physiological stagt^ of 
being there wu.s absolutely no connexion, nor was it held pos.*!nble 
to bridge over the gulf. Such was the inevitable state things 
until physiology began to enter upon its positive phase. With 
the pieseiit century tho true method of physiologicui study made 
itsidf i'tdt, imd gave u new life to the philosophy of medicine. It 
bfCfime clear tJmt no new or speeiiil law was involved in iho 
pbenunioiia of this or that diseusi*. Morbid pathology was seen 
to he nothing uFo but physiology under a phase of derangeiiiont 

Like most followers of Comte, M. Littru has erred in setting 
dowm ns an idiosyucrasy of his master an influence which was in 
reality due to the general tendency of philosophical thought at 
that period. It was not only in the triple formula which 
embodied bis law of historical development, but in the more 
general sequeneo of his speculative ideas, that the founder of 
Fositivisiu drew from tho fountain of Hume. That the ineta- 
physicul or d jn-iori method of contemplating nature has given 
way to n philosophy resting unon facts, nnd that no science is 
any longer studied an isolated branch of knowledge apoi't 
its relations to science in general, is far from forming the distinc- 
tive or novel glory with which those who coll themselves Posi- 
tivists claim to invest their master and Ibonisolves. Long before 
Comte had proclaimed his new classitication of tbo sciences, the 
metiinmrnhosU from which was evolved the medical pbUosophj of 
our day had been silently passing over the spirit of the earlier or 
scholastic system of inquiry. To free himself from tho spectres of 
medimval or oven more archaic nosology, there was no need for 
M. Littrd to snatch at Gomtism os the sole lamp of truth. To go no 
further, ho might have bethought him of somewhat having been 
due to Haller luid Bichat That which from the first enlisted him 
under the banner of Paritivism, and still keeps him in its ranks, 
was, he assures us, the light thrown upon liis special range of study 
by its simply falling into its true place in the cycle of geneiid move- 
ment and illumination. In the hierarchy of the Comtist heavens, 
physiology, with medicine as its attendant satellite, precedes 
bociolog}', and follows after chemistry. From simply ae<dng its 
place in tho xodioe of the sciences, the student of medicine has ^ 
iienceforth at command all the light he needs. The lower nnd 
less complicated sciences, such os chemistry and physiology, will, 
in accordance with the Comtist formula, supply the needful 
illumination, which medicine will in turn reflect upon eodal 
philosophy. Unmindful of what has been done W Mr, i 
Herbert Spencer and other critics to shake the bads of OomleV 
classitication, as well as to dispute the logical evdatioo so 
much insist^ on in the so-oulsd Positivist geneafr of .fibs 
sciences, M. Idttrd seems to rsgsfd ths autbortto of bh 
08 the spell which has. wrottgnt Ml tbs woman of tnodsBi 
thought In bis treatment of the ipeoU 
in this volume of essays be bee asyerthdeas jWirttfSBjf sm 
bow little the most ndviaosd 
the peculiar tons ot fmon 
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five trvik £b Ut bcm boing dtfttnefivdy Comtbt^ hia method 
u eimpijr that of eveiy geniiinelj iediurtire naBooeri fiom 
Baooa downwai^ lo the penaaoenee and ooneietency of natunl 
lawBM underlying all e^uenoes and co^exietenoeei there ia but 
the diomnce of eanieaBion to canvey the idea of any advanoe 
ainoe the days of Anstotle. There are indeed echoola of thought 
or Byttema of teaching etill in ejdateuee, of which the central ideaa 
remain at the stage which Positivists stigmatise as the meta- 
physical, over whidi the universality of natnral law baa not yet 
a^ndod its sway. And here M. lattid does good service hy nis 
ilyiorous and effective vindication of nature. \Ve are, as it hap* 
penSf enabled Just now to see these two schools in marked con- 
trast with eadi other. The theme of one of our author's most telling 
essays, the Demon of Socrates/* has been lately made the suo- 
jeot of dlscnssiou in a high quarter amongst ourselves. Whore 
Archlddiop Manning is ^spomd to see from the first an onening for 
nn order of forces transcending in kind no lem than in degree the 
agencies now at work in the moral or soci^ world, M. littrd 
takes bis stand throughout upon the absolute identity and perma- 
nence of all the conditions ot the problem. There can have been 
nothing, be argues, in the personal constitution or in the sur- 
roundings of Socrates which had not its counterpart in the case 
of men u general ibd in every age. Whether oetter or worse, 
wiser or less wise, than his contemporaries or successors, Socrates 
wss neither more nor less than any other man of his or our 
day the subject of extra-human or extra-mundane agencies or 
forces. What was peculiar or abnormal, either in tlie subjective 
belief or impressions or in the conduct and life of the Atneuiau 
eage^ was in no sort due, as the Archbishop thinks likely, to any 
special Providence surrounding so good and holy a man, or to any 
voice reaching his ears or conscieuco from a sphere outside of 
and above that of common life. It needs to be judged or esti- 
mated by no standard higher than that of mental action in genera). 
IJoder the light of pathology the phenomena, according to 
M. Littid, luunlt of hut one solution, the same which would 
be given by every medical expert in our day. The case was 
simj^y one of mental derangement. The voice beard by So- 
crates had no other reality than the objectiveness given by 
morbid imagination to the subjectivu workings of the organs 
of the mind. Antiquity was not sufficiently conversant with 
the phenomena of morbid psychology to refer tbeMo to their 
rijghtful cause. Nor is it till within quite recent years that the 
dmmosis of hallucinations of this kind lias been approached 
wim anything like scientific accuracy. Experience has for 
ages shown the compatibility of these special characteristics 
with faculties or moral gifts of the highest order, a circum- 
stance which has naturally led to their being confused with the 
idea of supernatural possession or inspiration. M. Littrd cites the 
case of Tasso, talking in magniloquent Iniigiingo with the genius 
whom his hnlluclnatioDs hod called up, and of Van llelmout, to 
whom bis own soul appeared one day under the form of a faint 
flame, and revealed to him the s3'.<)toa] of medicine which Jong 
made a noise in the scbouls of Europe. 

The same subject is continut'd in o review of M. lAllut'M essay 
upon the Amxict of FancaL Sewed up in his dress, where it 
was found after Ins death, Pascal, it is widi known, wore a 
slip of paper containing, besides a general engagement to a 
change of life and a more complete devotion to (iod, the words, 
<< Depuis environ dix heures et demie du soir jusqties envirrm 
minuit et deuii, feu,” with the date November Z jt i^S 4 * 
flame it was that he took for a supernatural apparition, urging 
him to more strenuous progress in the path of Jansenist rigour. A 
farther form of balluciuHlion was the precipice which, from the 
hour of his narrow escape from drowning in the Seine, he always 
saw before him, knowing it, however, all the while to be an 
illosion. The parUcular &Tin which mental derangement asaumc*s 
in this or that case is due in the main to the ideas generally pre- 
valent at the time, especially as regards supernatural agencies or 
powers. These ideas have changed from age lo age. They have 
passed from fetishism througli polytheism to monotheism, and in 
their latest form vary between pantheism and secularism, or 
nihilism, la the nature of things alone there has been no change, 
vastly u men have changed in their opinions on tbo nature of 
things: — 

lls ns vfaent ni n’entendfarent alors riva antre qns ce qtil as vaifc et a'entend 
anioafd’liui ; insls ils I'expliquisrent autroment. Cette lent^ exulirotion des 
Sosci mt rblafeolre mSme : entre I'klde d*an daid de fsu qu'un cUeu Unce da 
bant dfs ciatx et la oonnaiesance <lei phdnoni^fiei flMtriqueii, entre k*s 
visions qoi moBtndent lee Sties sornatunils ct la dStermiiMUion mSdicalenai 
lit rapports k T^t patboloipqiie da eerveau, il y a toutes lea phases sociales 
dent tea snsalss humahies noas oflIreBtle d^roulement. Csst one chatne non 
Intsrreiiipns ok Teeprit hamafai anivs de plus en pins prks de Is eoonal»» 
ttnes vMls des drasei, it le dsinler terms a sa raison d'Stre dans Is premier i 
e^est vttsdBndnation ok des conoeptioiii de ttlas tn plus netiss remplaeent 
im esoaeplleiis andsnnes Jaaqwta aonothditme ivi-mkmc, qua arrive 
afionidlMii kla flu de sa pliM tociala^ et dnqael on fkit voir, on, fhfloso- 
nliiqasnMnf,qas la notion de canse prsnuke et absoliie eel insoocMlhle k 
_ humtSa, on, kSstsrlqiiSBi«B4 flu's Is flit die fetnus rsMgfcwiim 

pbenomeoflof doaoiiology And flomiy. tbo 
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Ufeuibbtaqr. WhktUOfintfttinlii^lfBotal^ 
ing, in tbs mmris widely apiead abroad or talUng ted: vtfitiiif 
sp&its, of floatuig frttins, gyrating taUes^ or lii«iiaot»r tepfllliiteib 
is attipnod of its wonder or lu tsmr when it ii flbovm with, 
bow might vailation impostures or delusions of tht flom bind 
crop out in the history of mental progress, nod with wM 
logtcsl consistency they are to be oonnoeiM with thn Stete 
or similar oonditions of mental dUoase. Nor ia M. XilM leso 
clear or forcible when he writes upon some more ips^ 
branch of physiological, or oven anatomical, inquiry; as & KIs 
review of M. Leuret's admirable Cotnpxnrativa Anatomy af flU 
Nervoua System tn tts lietatim to the Inteikct^ continued by M. 
Gratiolet, or that of IVofessor Uostan*! modioal theory known as On* 
nanioism, with reflections upon scepticism in mutters of medicine. 
In reducing all vital action to properties inherent in organisation! 
what, he asks, bos M. llostau gfuned beyond a new turn of expres* 
sion P Ho has himself indicated its transitory character by point- 
ing to a day of hope when all vital acts will bo oxploinod by phy^- 
chemical ^ency. When indeed is that day of triumph w 
pure materialist to come P The hypothesis is itself, as our author 
shows, illusory, not alonu by reason of its violation of the Comtiit 
canon in subjecting a more complex scienco like biology or physio* 
logy to one less complex, such as cbentuitry or physics, or of its 
substituting the pursuit of the **why** for the now/’ but on 
wbat wo hold to be the broader and more philosophical ground 
that it confounds two spheres of phenomena which the mind 
is wholly unable to grasp in common. It commits philosophy 
to a sort of squaring tno circle by realizing a common mea- 
sure or conjunct 'expression in the cose of inoommensurablee. 
The practical turn which M. Littrd is no loss succossful in 
giving to his talente is shown in some valuable remarks upon 
hymene, as well in its private Aspects as in relation to epidemiCfl 
suen os the cliolera; upon gunshot and other wounds in war; upon 
the medical use of electricity^ and the medico-legal theory ot 
poiooning, illustmted by historical disquisitions upon tho deaths 
of Alexander the Great, Henry 1 . oi hVonce, and Henrietta of 
England, sister-in-law of l.iOuis XIV. In a chatming criticism 
upon a well-kuown episode of f/i 7 iitos, the reader may enjoy oee- 
ing for once tho application of medico-philosophical tests to the 
creations of fiction. There is soinothiiig novel and piquant in 
beholding one of the liveliest and keenest of French wits under 
the hands of the first and must austere living master of Positiviam. 


FATIIKU OKUAUl).^ 

( Second Notice.) 

I N our previous notice of this volume we confined our attention 
to tlio Autobioj^rnphy of Father .John Gerard: but the Narra- 
tive of tho i'lot in in some respects even more full of interest than 
the Life. Ibi) Liib is only a trouNjaiion; and partly on that 
account, though even more because it was originally written in 
Latin, it is lens vivi<lly depicted than tho History of the Plot, which 
is given in the autlioi 'a exact words. There is of course in both 
Darrativen the colouring of one wdio was deeply interested in oU 
that he tells ^ but. ulLer deducting as much as can be idlowed on 
tho score of the dillicultieH in which tho English Government was 
placed by tho conduct of the Jesuits, and alter admitting ^ai the 
pnmo rauHo of all tho Hulleiiiigs of ICoriinii CathitUcs, at leoit in 
Elizabeth's reign, was the foolish and impotent Dull Regnam in 
AVeWsti, published in 1570 by l^ius V., it is iiupossiblo not to 
award the Jesuits their duo incod of praise for heroic subiniition 
to suifering for what they considered a good cause, nor atfain to 
refuse our tribute of sympathy to men who were conSimoed 
frequently without any sufiicient evidence to prove the charges 
upiin which they were arraigned. There can bo little doubt that 
Lather Gerard would have been execuUnl, if be bod been caught, 
for pui ticipation in the plot, or else on some other charge ; neiteer 
do we see any reason to doubt bis often repeated aaeeveratione that 
be was in entire ignorance of tho whole conspiracy. 

Tho main object of the Work is to endeavour to exculpate the 
general body of Iteinan Catbolica from having any share ia 
the plot, and especially to represent the priests as ' Itoing, 
with twdjjjjpxceptious, entirely ignorant of toe design; these 
two bcin^ bound by the seal of confemion not to reveal 
what they bad hoard— -the one knowing the matter directly, 
the other in conHultalion, aid both of tnem having, aceording 
to Father Gerard, done wbat lay iu their power to frustrate 
the whole affair. Father Gerard's own expressions of horror at 
the wickedness of the means taken to compass wbat nererthe- 
leaa be considers a good end are probably genuine ikpresenta- 
Uons of bis own individual feeling; but the? fail to do away 
with the impression which will remain on the minds of most 
readflin after weighing the whole history, that there were ma^ both 
amongst tbo Jesuits and of tho laity who would not have stfrr^ a 
finger to prevent the catastrophe, and who would also have hailed 
the suoeess of the plot with extravagant delight Father Oerard 
does not attempt to conceal tho bitterness of the disappointmept 
felt when James, the son of a Catholic mother, succeeded quietly 
to the throne, and the toleratioit they hod hoped for turned out to 
he na idle eapeetetion. Inde^, ^e hopes that the Bimiaii 
SBtertained 01 the King's oonvemon contributed n^ a little to nis 
fliiieit tuoeession to the Crown, though wniet soiii e- 

• nm Qmdit^i/Cidtud nndicrJemte / / 

Cntgemder FU Edited, with bis life, kj Ad® 
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Tlie BdiwtA&y Beviev. 


irlifti OTAistetM ihd CBM 

iha tolaiation^of their rellgum to '^daveti CetboUw of note end 
i!iunf,aaclprie0t0iiUo whorodeforth UitoScoUeodeB wdltoe^ 
iMurooco ofdutifulelPtfCtioo £rom ell CatholicBaoto hit It^eotv^ae 
elio to obtiuD bit gnicioue fevotir ibr tbew ead bj» coyel wofd for 
oonfirmetian<iftborame"(p* e4). Tbebittemeaeofthepeneeutiiwi 
which they endured thMUthoraicribea principal tDttoJPurUatu, 
whomhe alweys caiefullydietioguUhes trom the Cfhureh ofEoglend 
pertyi whom be eelle by the name of Pfotestiinto. lie epeehe aleo 
of the Mverity of the puniabmenU inflicted on CathoUce ae being 
intended to he a aeUotf to gratify the Puritaoa for the anubbiag 
they received at the Kiog^a handn at the llauiptou Court Confer* 
once. But| though we may perhapa be allows to demur to the 
wrlter'a aMeriion that the plot wan a tbiog that hath brought 
more griaf to the hearto of CathulicH geuemlly in BngUnd than 
ever anything did in all tho time of their auiferiuga ” (p. 47), we 
toe no reason to distrust any of the iacte of the narrative. And, 
for ottttclves, considering the mode in which they were exasperated 
by nersecutions on the part of the Govemmenti we think it won* 
dariul that a larger number of them wore not implicated in the 
Uunpowder Plot 

Too originator of the scheme was Catesby, a recent convert who 
1^ been in Essex's rebellion, ht^ving obtained a jprotnise of tolera- 
tion if it should succeed. Percy and Wriglit had beeoine converts 
about the same time ; end the other two — Winter and Fawks — hod 
been bred in the Homan faith. Soon afterwards their number was 
inoraased to seven by tbo addition, iirst, of a younger brother 
of Wright’s, and then by an elder brother of Winter's. The 
original conspirators had justilied tJiouiselves by suggesting some 
Qoubts in general terms to latbur Garnett as to how iar, in the 
case of attacking an enemy, it was right to sacrifice tho innocent 
with the guilty. Garuett satisfied tliom on this point without 
understanding Uio case to which it was intended to apply, but he 
afterwards b^mo uneasy, and appears to have done his best to 
suppress any rising amongst Lis co-religionists. Subsequently 
five more country gentlenum were adinitted into the secret — 
Bookwood, Grant, Keyes, Tresiiam, and vSir Everard Higby. Tree- 
bam was the brotber-fn-law of Lord Mouutiuqrb', and apuoarH to 
us to have been the moat likely person to have written tiio well- 
ktiovn letter which led to tho discovery of the plot, 'i'ho truth on 
this subject will never now bo known for certain ; but the author's 
at^ments to prove that Tresbaiu was not the writer appear to us 
qiuto inconclnsivo. The mode in which four of the conspirn- 
ton were killed and seven sent to tho Towor, two more being 
afterwards added to their number, is matter of history ^ and 
Father Gerard's object is to show that these were really the only 
persons implicated In tho plot A proclamation was, however, 
issued against three Jesuits— Garnett, Tc8irnon<l, and Gerairi him- 1 
adf. Garnett was first caught and sent to tho Tower, where, by 
a ftratagom of the Lieutenant of t|)0 Tower, bo was overheard 
oonversing with another Jesuit, and in the coiirso of conversation 
was heard to say that there whs only one mini Jiving who could 
touch him os regards the plot. This person was Tosinimid, who, hs 
• Gfwaett alleged on his examiiintioi), had piven him leave to divulge 
cose upon which he had consulted nim, if he were in danger 
oj[ torture, but in no other cfise. With Garnott, bis servant, 
Nieholaa Owen was talcen. This man was tortured till he was 
ruptured so severely that he diod; when it was given out that ho 
hod made an end of his own life — pictures being hawked about 
London representing him in the act of ripping himself open with 
a knUe as lie lay in bed. whilst his keeper was in the room ** busy 
about some other thing.*’ No nddilionul light is tlirown upon the 
motives or tho acts of the eight lay conspirators who were brought 
to trial on the 1 7th, and executed on the 3atli and x 1 st, of January, 
1606. Winter at his death exonerated Tesimond from any parti- 
ci^iion in tho plot. This wna tho person who in coniVssjon had 
mentioned the plot to Teaimond, who had consulted ffunu'tt iiljout 
it| Tosimond having leave (so Gerard asserts) from Winter to do 
•0. Boon afterwards (March x8) Garnett was arraigned and con- 
damned for concealing the treason, there being no proof that bo 
was further concerned in it than tlmt Im knew of it in ct)iifeeision, 
which be admitUn!; tbo circumstances of the trial are well 
kaowtii and are certainly not creditable to an English court of 
juarice. Snob proceedings would never be tolerated in l^o presont 
day; but Garnett in his defciUMMif equivocation goeMb leiigtiis 
probably few Jesuits would have wliolly approved. He 
WBB executed on the 3rd of »L\y, protecting' tlml be utterly 
d t li y p to ved and earnestly diasuivdi^l the plot, which be bad ouly 
kaown of in confossion. 

'Cpon 4 he whole, the impression left upon the mind by the 
penOilofUie whole narrative is that Father (ierardisfar too 
OOiioiM'^liroelaiiu his disapproval of all such attempts os the 
GimpdWder'Plct It is not possible to resist the btdief that, if it 
hid 'Wen snecesaful, there would have been a general rally of the 
Beqwn >Oifth<fiio party onxioua to make the most of tbo occasion, 
and to.piiiee upon the throne one of the King's children, whom 
tlm^weuld'havetidcen care to educate in the Homan faith. Nor 
wwd^lh^fiif douduct in so doing have been at all uiumturol. They 
hiM'lmefi and still were subiecr, to porwcutioDs of tho 

The vivid pictuie of the dangers undergone both 
" ' lew^hb/perfc^ the offices of their Church and lay- 
^’hhlboitm them tot that purpose euliats ouraympathios 
and it seems to us matter for surprise that the 
I fidltttdfe wtdeijr known imd mote heartily entered into, 
'^^e dottht thet die Jesuits, probol^Vv ' m a matter of 
— — iftttth.pmesediagi in g^eml; and certeiDly 


noividenee was pisdiieiA npep «ny efilm impike ts fl 

them in any diteet sanction ef the Moceediegs of the conifimioif. 
But one camot help eeUieg temiiia, es one xetde Fether Qeiiwt^ 
often-repented die^imer, the Fraseb wnverii ^Qni e'exenw 
•’Accuse.” And it does not eppenr tans tm OesDOltteKeileA hiss- 
self eitJier as much os he might have done, stiU.pieaemiglhessel 
of oonfeosion, or as mudi as he implies he hi|ddosw^i& atOamptiif 
to prevent the ooospirsoy. 

There is a gap at the end of the fifteenth chapter efiite ffenm- 
tivo which is much to be regretted, because in the reoudilder jf 
tim chapter the author promises some particulnn of Chtmetdi earlQl 
life, of which but little is known. In all probability Gerard waited 
for authentic intelligence on tbo subject, which either never reached 
him, or which came to hand too late for him to moke proper use of 
it. Tho last two chapters or© token up with adescription of " the 
state of Catholics ” alter Garnett’s execution, end an enomeivtiion 
of penal laws enacted by Elizabeth and James against thenit 
These laws may bo seen in the 8tatuto-book. It may be wortfi 
while to call attention tr> a very obvious division of them into two 
clashes — namely, tboso passed at the commencenient of the reign 
of Elizabeth, ainl those mode subsequently to the fooUdi and wicked 
Bull of Pius V. of 1 570. The wurk is in several nlaces incomplete, 
find there is n note at tho end, after tho writer has given on ac- 
count of the confirmation of tbo statutes of the previous reign, 
which was onfu^ted in the iirst year of the feign of James I., to 
the effect tliat he intended to add tho chief wws made in tho 
third year of the Kings reign. These, indeed, have nothing to 
do with the plot, wiiich was discovered some months before; but 
the idea was to show how much Catholics must needs suffinr 
under so heavy a yoke more than they do under the Turk or any 
other Government, and how hard it is for Catholics to live in 
such trials, being so barred the iSacraments and helps according to 
that of St. Bernard, illis qui assumuntur in Tortiuro etnou 
nluntur fortiuni.” And, in conclusion, wo must admit that the 
author, when he does not pretend to justify the plot, but only to 
fmlliute the wicked ucsh of those encaged in it, will carry with him 
to a certain extent the feelings ot all who are advocates of re- 
ligiouH liberty and toleration. The hut passage of his work is in 
this point of view worthy of being tniriscribed, giving as it doeo 
tho explanation of one principal motive which must have actuated 
him in its composition : — 

But espoeially wlien he eaUed the Soroinl VarUsmsDtfSnd in that niffieved 
to be pBuk^l together all tlie pnnciptil I’uritans of Ibo realm, whose in* 
f«atiAble hatred agniuKt CatholicH we knew very well would never take op 
until they bad miuk* laws unsworahlc to thdr 'mind and malice against us. 
Then they ail before tiie Parlianieiit con^ulUnl and concluded of Um hflb 
and laws they would urge to Lm> pas.Hod against IJiatholios, as allerwirds 
indeed it won perfoniied. And many of tlio«k' intended laws were known to 
divosM CatholicH long U fore the Par Ua men t time, which, aa it |b thought* 
wail a groat niotivo unto tho genilenien to undertake their rash and 
dangerous conapirney, as doemiiig ho deeperato a course to he a peedAil 
remedy in so diS[»erate a cane. 


THE IlOSE-GABDEN.^ 

rpHE author of the llotte^Gardeti has attempted a difficult toak. 

X To make her heroine cowardly, uutrutbfui, without anything 
like a working conscience, profoundly selfish, inconi 4 M|U 6 nt, ssid 
uncertain, yet to render her at the same time lovely and lovable — 
to infuBo into these evil characteristics a certain charm rather than 
any one great antiseptic quality, and to throw a stronger mtereet 
round her than round the upright and loyal Gabriellc: her ** saoii- 
fice ’’-—was not easy ; but it Los been accomplished without affecta- 
tion and suoceasfuUy. We have seldom met in fiction with a 
more Csscinatiug little witch than Hende Dalboradc. No one con 
respect her, and no one can help loving her. She is one of those 
women who seem sent into tne world to upset the ivories of 
philosophers and tho whole moral law, and to ehow bow weli 
they can get on witli only a pleosu^loving tompenment, a fine 
pair of eyes, and no goodness h) speak of. But we l^ve a wo^l or 
two to say on this very charaotor of Iten^e, whudi, Ruminating os 
it is, seems soareely quite right, artistically eoosideied. It 
is prettily conceived and prettily painted, but it seems to 
drift somenow, and the last part to be scarcely in harmony wkb 
the first. Either Uie subject-matter was too difficmlt tomidar 
with logical fidelity, or the author let the original idea slip out df 
its place, and after iiaving bt^un from one moddl imcobsciQUsljr 
finished oil' from another. The Hende of the eitflier pegex if witb 
many of the faults that become more promineot ,as tna ohoqr 
advances, bos cerrain qualities which seem to get lost or <ai loost 
iudifitinct PleosurB-ioving and pain-draiding os sha Mt 
has more coiurage and difectness in the hemnning'liiaii 4b|C wulnor 
allows her towards the end. She could orave her xndtdhcr^ iSnd 
that terrible undo of hers, for the sake ot lettiog the jhmth ha 
known ; and she could stand loyally by the man whoilovadimi^ iiid 
whom she did not love, and oould act towards JumnoUy ad vriyioat 
selushims; but she suffers beiself to be drawn into ashamdM 
pint agmust truth, uprigbtoess, and the man oto doao^Ofe^Jaiai 
ae bavimy ; though whether bar waskueia ia dtkk lo imea ;|«r 

him, or her mere ambitious desira to be the ^ — 

of losing him being predominspit in mthfar dsas-Hfl 
obscure. Apporeutly um lorak him bafiaia « 

^onKsemdond iniBSer^ do4 
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gtwhy tte mfroTy that Midetotiom to her rendwed h»rw#ltMi I mtcbedinterQoiimis jdlpweliswoiildbeih^ 


firfrl mtrioted towurdt % llw ^ 

fui eddroMes izi qidte im Engliah nuuiner^ aiid onljr nrh^ii W |S 
hopeleidy in love, mid Retire aDpaieatly quite content, doH Jttft 
mother open Are on Mcidmne JMlhenule, who me«Afraiti Mt; 
formed otnev viewv, mifl Aung her dnnghter Into the urey ol 
other end a better pmiL Thie would be qxiite inteUlgible condUel 
in e Belmvieii motber; in » French one it ie eimplj impociiMb^' 
Bat if -tne author of the Utm^OnrdM had shifted her scene, end 
located her diramet^ penma at Falmouth or Dover, she woald 
have lost all that rich Southern oolouring and quaint translated 
FMch talk which now give her book its special ehoraolor. Still 
it is a pity to get interest out of any violation of local truth ; and 
this is a very great violation v/f local truth. It is part of the 
author's dehciency in weaving a plot on which we oommented in 
our review of a former work of hers ; for if she could handle her 
materia with thorough mastery, she wxnild And memisto make 
her story true both to human nature and national lifo, wherever 
the scene might bo laid. 

Gabriello is the saint and the saoriflce of the book. She is 
perhaps a more conventional Agure than Uende — one of the timid, 
nlushing, bhie-oyiMl, bmder viroins who want **salt,^’ ae tho^ 
Arabs say. She is lonely and miHunderstood at Maison ObalosN. 
Her aunt, who has nerves and is irritable, is impatient with her 
quietness, and disdains her because she is not amusing; JaoqusUaa 
frankly dislikim her, partly fur the same nmsoii, partfy because she 
has money and ii4*n(^c her beloved has none ; llent^e loves her ior 
her own spoilt seliish way, hut though she will not let any one 
else behave ill her, she has no siTU}ue about teasing her for her 
own part; only M. do Savlghj is kind b> her, without special in- 
tention, and i riibrielle falls in love with him in consuquotiee. But 
it is the story of the ewe lamb over again. Uetido, who has eveiy- 
thing and values nothing — love and admmtion from nll^taket 
this as well as the rest; and pixir (labriulle has to wake from bar 
dreams and relinquish her shadows ; wliioh also it not Fninclk 
One mom objection and wo have done. Jf M. do Savlgny was so 
go(Mi luid true a man as he is painUHl, how was it that he did not 
see through M. Jerome l^fovre P lie was no fool, but he acted 
uncommonly like one. Wo should have thought that Done but the 
veriest novice would have tiikon up witli a stranger as be took 
up with M. Lefovro ; and that, however much a man may be in 
love, bo would have piiilici«*nt common Honso to re(|uive more thaa 
the mere {nrayer of his ht^CruChed hi f fore making cv^im her uncle hil 
baililf or wirntdant. W'o hope that the author (if the Jioinffkiftlm 
i.s not always going to miss, by ouly so little, real eacellenee* Bhe 
wants merely a Jiltle mor(^ to make Jier work absfdtttely good; 
for she has sonifj rare and charming qualities which ought to place 
Jit^r aimaig our favourite writers. \Vo hope to see net do stiil 
bett«‘r thuu s)ie 1 hm» liitherto don© ; for there jsno r©as^»n why, with 
I careful hidlnMiltiiro and diligence, she should not bii one of tiui 
I popiil.'U liowiintN of lier (itn(5. 
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more than doee before, she is half inclined to confess the foaiid to 
which she has been a party ; but does not. The lidlowiag extract 
imty earve as a sammaiy of oAiiin between the husband and wifo 
before the dreadful secret is published 

Beilis heisslf osrsd little for her hnsbandls (Ibplessaie. so kmg m he did 
aQlulow her ssorst She could reed her power over bkn sod wss shrewd 
enough to ondenrsiKi that there wm a point at which ihat might falK hut 
that os long as he tnuted and brtieved iu her hie deepest eager would be 
•faortUved. She hid Imt to put otit a little fheoinatloii and he yielded with 
seerodiy a etrugglei Indeed, her real grief, stlU at times violent enough to 
aiarm him, wae soAoieiit elone to make litm repent the very sharNtw of 


bmluiese, and to lavish a depth of ienderooM upon her, to which lUbrirlle 
eenld hardly believe she was indiflbrent. And vet it forced itself more and 
more open W sa the winter went by --the kindfy southern winter to which 
there was stefwly a sharp edge— that be was vahdy striving to win his 
wUhV loWL «id that be would have had a Ixitter chance nf doing so if he 
bad es^ less about her. He loved her so deeply that she had a hundred 
ways of wounding him in her power, and some m'slldons spirit indao<Hl her 
to delight in exei^sing them. Mhe would alfeat to uusunderstand his 
words I if be tried to draw her to his side to look at a letter or a plan, sbo 
would yawn, play with (kiquin, or slip away like an idle child. He was 
very patient ; It was sometimes touching to se** how smell a ooncession on 
her part would cheer bitn, but the lines in Ids faoe deepcncil, the liarasse<l 
expression became more tlxed. 

At one time she forgets to order the carriage to meet him at the 
station ; at another she leaves the house to pay a morning (*all 
without halving seen him on his return from a journey ; yet all 
the while we are to suppose she roally loves him, its indeed is 
proved at the end. Wo are to remember that she is hiding n horrible 
secret, which she believes would ruin her for ever if made known, 
and that sbo is in her heart afraid of her husband, afid more than 
a little overborne by her sense of his goodness and superiority. 
All this makee her conduct too much like that of a child playirig 
with tire, too absurdly rash and inconsiderate, for tlx* action of a 
shrewd, sharp, clever little woman us Itendc is in other matters. 
But, AS the author confessedly designed to draw a character full 
of subtle contradictions, wo must accept the portrait as it is 
presented, and make the best of it 
The author (if the Rim-Gardm has two excellent (qualities 
for her bueinesa. She can paint pictures, and she can draw char- 
acter. She has Ane ortistic perceptions of form and colour, 
end she does not overload lier descriptions. The pictnre of ; 
Bayonne, in the opening pages, is full of diarni : and the 
sH;^ sketch of the garden at Maixon (JhAlu.<)9e, where 
Ben^ the arch witch, Aladame Dalbarado her mother, and 
pretty, saintly, tender Gabriel Ic, her cousin, live under the tyranny 
of la vieilie ffrognmte Jacqueline, is both vivid and suggestive. 
One sees the places described, and a few incisive touches laid on 
with breadth and decision do more than nil that rhtlxirate i 
stippling, that minute word- paio ting,'' which fatigues far more | 

than it informs. Of her power of ebarat^ter-drowing, the iiUenifit | 
and life-likonessof the personages in the Rom^Om den in aauAicxmt 


proof. Perhaps the best is that of Grf^goire do M($hun, the good, 
heavy, old young man, who lias no moit* notion of making love 
than if he were carved out of wood like the figure-head of a ship, 
but whose love, given, not miide, is as loyal and ns pure as auy 
Bayanl or Sir G^abod could have felt. The scene where B«iu*c, 
to protect Grtfgoire from bis insolence, divulg(H», her uncle's 
shameful secret, then refuses to marry her clumsy, good, devoted 
lover, became she had no longer a virgin heart to offer, is r(*aUy 
pathetic in its heroism and seU-reounciatiou. It ia beyonci tlie 
range of the ordinary novel, and all the more so as it is bdd 
eimply and without straining after Ane language. Perhaps a little 
1 m ranmoff commentary would have been better art ; but we con 
semcely ctyeet to what was evidently written out of the author's 
own heart, not thrown iu as mere make-up and to gain 
time* There is all the difference between sincerity and affectation 
in this close idsnttAcation of tb» author with his characters. The 
art is bad ia both coses, but in the former it is a venial error, in 
the latter an unpardonable fault. 

Though only a sketch, the chawM^or of Madame do 
Grdgoiie’a mother is also very liciiutifut and natural. The kind 
old eyee ^ that Ailed so eosil}' with tears, the simplicity of nature 
could not keep even the secret of the chocolate onmnis as the 
surprise of thepiciiio, the tender heart that suffered and then for- 
gave, and tlw unbounded love for her son, whose very ffweherw 
she loohed on m giB/ces, are all very prettily portroyed. But we 
oiw eony ta mt tbit MMame de Mdhun is, of all the characters ia 
the book, the Lmst chitrseteriatically French. Even the mode of 
wegoiian^g the marriage of her eon is not French ; and we m 
aorpdised that on omhor evidently so much at home in the Ufo of 
Fmee eoaid hm deleted such a courtship os that of Grdgnlfe de 
itdfitto and Beode Dolbarade. Doubtless Ueense must be taksa W 
*the writersof fiction if they would give novelty and interest to tiie& { 
^lales; and joel os all our pretty women are not mmrdeieeM or 
bigaoiistiH-tihieli^ if we were to believe certain wtitonk they oie— 
so the rilIrteFmm lifo lit not for the ypnng msnoiul woomni. to 
' be oUowei to Aik hi love fiist, tbrouM% ftueAmt of iahwmtrse 
quite itw here in LngUuiid, oiid th«% iidM ihe 

nffecftkmsoftoflwof't&eofber ore en^^ toocbem to dome i 

to On 

or^ ham of tiie amAtm am As 

teoewi afiAwsok^aadi^tlm dowtyof 

. tlbrer oml 


NOTICK. 

IPc fM*f/ leave to f(tn*e that we declhw to return COOrniflMl- 

catioue; (tnd to thin rule we can make no exetpiion. 

The Saturuay IlnviBW is dukj regUtered for fruMumiWofi abmod, 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

or 

POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AVD ART, 
Pries 6d. 


OOnTSMTS OP No. 868. HAT 11, 18T9: 

RnglnnC and Arasrloi. 

Tbs UftRot. mu. OpnlA aiiA the (WIUt«, Army CfmtmrU in Pmaot. 

Thff OijvrMpomlcQoo with Onniritt. Hr. OorUnn'M Vistsry. 

H« Thlem aad Uw Ooaiidl of Tho Hhnating cpC the P«rln(sdvt DHL 

Onr Forriffn Viriton. 

Tl» Pfoullwr Pwjple. Trisis. 

TtV' Mvanm^HMOtf of liff*|ieotAl»ll]ty. P«i«|m nt RpiiiU. 
H«ki«i|ientttn a roMUivint Onislfl. JtiKticM’ Clerkt* Fsea 

Tho Uojrnl A^Mhnnjr. The TIunitiae. 

Tho Founders of tlie Uririsn MoomreUy. 

SfmrlA't Hl^riCAl (XitlIncM of KrislWi Aociikmoo. Riurisn Lifn. 
BMUyi OH CMOMWlA. The Ktory of Sir Odward’N Wife. LltM** HodUMd Bmf 
VaUue Uvraid. T>m Hom OoiUoa. 


COITTBnTB OF No. M 2 , HAY 4. 1679; 

Tha AmerteilV C<ii»proiiif«‘-W«inrn'» Knffrage-TI»r CorHit 

Mlot mil— tlio OrtoMiliit Forty- Th« Dritiice <m Lord lUtJwrlty’e New 

|^^imiThiMUOOd--TlieI4^ nUl-->TlMiOppuf»Hioaaiiillfr. FewoeUf 

Hey Mlw Uu iS P 8rt^3<r6ii— pArlisnitTitory Ktoqoen«*-T»jr Kndowod 
UiMstm-^fCMIs of CcinMKly and Parco— Vwovitu- C U- 
Tta Ikiltfo of WakoAvld^Lurd (.Wnco Pagia ond tho A<l«ir»Jty— 'll*# 

TttwiSaS. » 

dasTs JBwly Hmusii Lnw-r^r* Hlrtory of BflU^b Ooinii>«roo^TJr» Lwjjtoa 

ef CotonM on polonUd Policy— Cony’i tomawnpliMv <* 

; ^ 'tSipteny-l»»nn<aLt<ae^^ 

tMOMi roMiM.*-** Monuamov 
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^HE LONDON EXHIDITION of 1872. 


nPHE LONDON EXHIUITION of 1872.— The LONDON 

of 1871b OPEN DAILY, frimi lo a.v. tofl v.K. Ttio 8.E. Eatranoe tn 
SshiUtfim IMid M open Ihun 8 a.M. to Souon Ticket llaUleri only. 


T.ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXfUBmON of 1872.— 

Una oa VOUR ENTR a NCKh, open fr«)m 10 a. v. to (( r.H. i 
I. HouUi'euat KiitrAiiG*' in ExIuMtiori ICond. 

S. North't'oMt Kiitmnnc in Kxiiibttion ILnoI. 

8. North'WMt Kiitrance in I'niico Albcrt’i Koftrl, 

4. Morth GiLtranm on «a«t cUle of Koyu Alltcrt Hall. 


the LONDON EXFIiniTlON of 1872.— SEASON TICKETS 

fbr lb* LONDON EXlinilTION of lk7t NOW on BALE at tlb Albert llall Ticket 
OIBa, and A Uw luual Ajccnte. Ucntlcincn, 4Si. i Loillce. Sle. 

the IX)ND0N EXIl IHlflON~*of Ownero of 

BEA80N TICKETH are entitled to ADMLSHION to the ExIUbltion on AI.L OCCA- 
SIONS when open, Includlna the rcKrved dayi. 

To admission to CRUUMON1E8 and PlilVATE VIEWS. 

^^Agj^^BlON to the UAU.EU1EM of tlie EXUIBITION TWO HOURS BEFORE 

To ADMISSION to the MUHICAL PIIOMENADRS in the ROYAL IIORTICULTUIIAL 
OABbiiNS and MUSICAL KLCITALS in th« ROYAL ALBERT HALL In coiiucsiuii 
witntM lialUbitlon. 


T»HE LONDON EXfliniTION of 1«72.— ADMISSION: 

On Mondayi, Tucadaye, Thuradaye, Friday*, and Saturday*. 1*. i on WediiCMlay*. U. 0d.| 
OaMtpl on ocrtaln reaerved day*, which will he duly advcrtiavd. 


nBYSTAL PALACE.— SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS.— THIS 

^ DAY and NEXT WEEK. 

8ATURDAY(Mayin_T1IK OREAT FLOWER SHOW OF THE SEASON 
PJtOMENAlJfi CONCERT, ac. 

WSDNESDAY-TJIIIID NATIONAL CAT SHOW (Flfitday). 
TBURSDAY.OPEHA at .'I. FIREWORKS at V f.if. CAT SHOW (Laatday). 
■ATURDAY-X1RAND HUMMER CONCERT at a. 

Admleelon, Flower Show, 7*. fUl. i other day*, la., cxrcpt Saturday, 6s. (or by Ticket pur- 
ahaeed befiin the day. tb. Ad.i Uulnea Skiwhiii TUikct* free. 


l^USICAL UNION. — Duvornoy, Piitnist. Tuesday, May 14, 

Quarter past Three. With Maurln, Wiener i Waehdaiiom, and Laaverre. Uunrtet, 
"InTtlle *" ' '• ■ *■ ^ * “ •• ‘ 


vie Bolot Dueernoy. Ticket*, id*. nil. rach \ and Family Ticket* (fur three) One Ouiitva i 
ebehad of Lamlmrn Cucka, and ul Anitiiii Ht. Jaine*** llall. M( * 


ciniiera (tan pay tur Vikltura, 
J. ELLA. 7>o*rcfor. Victoria .Hnnare. 


.IIIYV* WT lail xe|»t|ll|l. YO IITIJS'I | VY asiies S^V^irT'^ ^uniiviln 

Ko. 7, InT, lle^ncivon. Trio. C. minor, McMidclaMdin. jii O, No. 7U, Haydn. Piano- 

|o be had o1 

Baienl Streal entrance. 

THE SOCIETY of PAINTEUS in WATER-COLOUItS.— 

^ Th. NIXTY-EIOIITIt ANNUM. GXIItnm 0 Nlimw 01 ‘EN,u.F(rilM.IIKwt, 

Urom Nine tiU Seren. Admltunce, 1*. Catalogue, tkl. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, SfertUiry. 


XPLIJAH WALTON’S COLLECTION of OIL and WATER- 

M OOIXIUR PAI.VTINOB, now ON VIEW, at hia OALLKItY, 4 Weatmineter 

— ibire. VIotorla *“ ‘ . • • ■ • . 

till Dusk. 


ChaaiberSi Viotorla Street, We*ti(iloat«r.~Adnitaaloii, la., Induduig Caiaiotfue. Upeu Daily 
AomTer 


DOJXm GALLERY.— 0 USTAVE DORfi, 85 New Bond Street. 

KEIinilTlON of PICTURES (Ineludlna '•CIIRIKTIAN MAUTYIIS “MONAH- 
■^'^ "“UMPU OF OURISTIANITY.^" FRANCESCA DA JUUlhl'*). Ten to 


TTHDERGROUND JEUUSAT*E.M.-An EXHIBITION of 

^ WATBR-COI/)UR PAINTINO.H hy WIU.IAM H 

“ loratlone, Pall Mall Oallery. 48 Pull Mall * 

idluf Deacriptlve Catalogue, is. 


Ssph 

i nclu( 

IM^ 

r iwaT: 


H1MP.SON, llluatratina the Recent 

(Mr. TlloMPhON’ii). Ten to Six. AdiiUMaiun, 


ISS GLYN (Mrs. E. S. 


Dallas) 

re at the 


will READ several of 


hfTjkrourlte Beonee fimni Shakeaiicare at the (jONVBHBAEIONE oft 
INSTITUTION, on Wodneaday. May 15, The Lilirary will be upenvil at o.so 
St 7 JO. fiTeoiiig Dreea. 


Limdon Institution. Finahnry CIrena. 


the LONDON 
I the Theatre 

By Order, 

TUOMAB PIPER, /Ton. See. 


ARTISTS* GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

fbr the RellafofDletreescdArtlate, their Widow* and Orphan*. VVexu/ent— Sir FAAXCia 

OSAHT, P Jt. A. 

The Moat Noble tlie MAR(4U18 of LORNE 
) at a Dinner, to be hold at WillU'a Room*. Bt. damea'a, on Baturday, the ISth of 
1 of the Fund* of this lii*titutiun. The Coat of the Dinner, tnrluding Winea. «la. 
M obtained from tiic Htvwnrdaor Of&uur* of Ui« Society, wiio alM wdt receive nottoe 
u to be anuoujicud at tlie Dinner. 

.lOlIN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A.. //.m. Nerretorp. 
FUKDElUCK W. MaYNAUD, AMutunt Scctxtary. 


M Old Bond Street, W. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 

«*• 15 VAItI.tAMF.ST HTIIKET, S.W. 

Prrairfmf-The AUCIlllI'«IIUl' of CANTERUURY. 

5Pha OBOItCn DEFKNCK INSTITUTION I* a I'nUm of Chnn hincii for Church Defence, 
^rithonl leferenoo to retiirlaua or iioiitical party Hint* for toruuua Auxilianrs will be for- 
vardadoa application to Uie Sccrvtary.lo whom also HoliMTlptioo* end Dunatiun* be imid. 
ALFRED T. l.EE, IX.D., .Vrivftiry. 

TNDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.— It haB bPfTn 

^ daiannined by the Seevetary of Btate for India in Oninrll that, in the EXAMINATION 
Ibf ADMISSION Into thia College Intended to be hclil in July 1874. and in ell Riture Examlna- 
Mena, no Oandldate will be allowed to coiniwte who aliall. on the lat ot the SlMith, have attained 
llHigOOf Twaoty. For the Examlnatiou* in ie;s and b7J« the maxlinHt limit of age will 
ymaln, aa at ptoeent. at Twvnty-oue. 

India Oflaa^ April n. t87t. 


TNBUN CIVIL SERVICE.-Tho followinj? 

^^UpCESSrUL CANDIDATES at tlie ivtvut Open Coi 


ttPa declared to 

CompobUon Sir the Civil 


TetelNo. 
of Mark*. 
7.011 

Tjl,...*. IJ»I 

'•'r-fe US 

line 
ijm 
uit 
IJBM 


In onler 
of Merit. 


Nami. 



Total No. 
olMarlue. 

I». Fawcett, q.W ixrs 

•so. Caratatra, It. I;i 4 {( 

<1. Hllixwk, II.F 1^7 

•W. Cumhie. A. Ltsn 

•»4. JUflkn. A./d«C i3i4 

15. Tate, W.L i;iil 

•«. Lenii^i. P. N l.fW 

*«7i Culhlienson.J.L, |J75 

S: !S5 

afiffift:;::::;::::;:::::::::::: 
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TTANOVBR.— PRIVATE TtTlTION*--rTb« ENOLJSH 

n cHATOAtRftCifflteite V:*- 


and Edueatioo ^ 
WiLKiaa.6£mi 


A CLERGYMAN, 

YOUNG BOYB 

^’orurma,«e.. addraaeD. 


One or two 


VfAN, late Fellow of his Oollm, taldug ft few 

to PREPARE fer thePUBMC BCnOOTAhMa Tioaaay ol pfiMIt. 
ueD« D.. Ilomeneld. Mitcham ComnoiitSiimqr* ' 



A T ILKLCT.— Mr. ALGERNON FOGOO, M.A., of Chriet’s 

College. Cambridge, laie Head-Maetcr of the Bradferd IHi^ 
raiVATK PUPil,H. Bi>ard(T»..Aildn>M. MoorJanda. iikley. Yorkabbe. lUftir in Zaoaoon 
to Gkuiu»b Fooou. Eaq.. Oriental Club. Hanover Square^ ' 

ITALIAN LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, *nd HISTORy.— 

^ Signor N. PEHINT. whoac Pupil* obtained all the higheri mark* In IlaUan at t^ laM 
Bis Indian Cirll Servii-e Kiaininariuii*. ha* a few Hour* Weekly. I>licnaav«a.--Adare«« 
Hioaou V., Ml IfampKtcad Hoad, N.W^ 


TO 


tho NOBILITY and GENTIiV.— A CLERGYMAN, 


very aueoeaaflil a* an Kdiicetor. dedrea to TRAVEL with a TT.\\ YOUTHS on tho 
Continent or eliewhere. fnim Auguat I to Seiitembi'r li. The f ivm*l» Master of hie Sd^l ftv 
eight year* will accomriane Uie party — If or full parileuiaia, apply to tho Bev, D,C.1*»( 
Htaiifurd'a, i) and 7 Cliariiig CriMa. Ixuidon. 

a NE who liBR mixed in distinffir^hed Society, and Travelled 

evlcnalvely 111 the far F.aat and Went, would lu I'rpt an Engagement ae COMPANION 
and MENTOR to a Young Conticinan on Foreigii Trax cl.— Apply to Q. D., cate of Mr. 
D. Nutt. Foreign Book ae Her, yruStrami. W.C. 


T»EMPORARY WRITERS in GOVERNMENT DEPART- 

“■* MENTS.— The Regulation* for May mav now be obtained on aiHiUnatioti h» thO 
BvoaNTAnv, Civil Herviie ConiiiiUaiuti, Cannon llow.H.W. An Exuinmatioo will be held on 
Thuraday. May 1C. GixmI handwriting la CMontial. _ 


XIOTTINGITAM HIGH SCHOOL.— A MASTERSHIP in the 

-IV UPPER HCIliXtl. .Ill l» vac.\NT at ^lldaumiiin. Stlpmil um pCT MRam.wlUi 

K rmi**ion Ui take Boartler* randidati-* art‘ to annly. in tlie drat iiitlBiice, to the Ilead-Maater, 
fv. ItoiiKUr J>rxON. \t.A.,u)io wiIIh'iuI tiierii a prlntod Form to be filled up, with Ml 
nartlnilara of tiie Apiioiiiimciit. Tlio Truetrra will nut rcLtnvo Appllcatiovia later loan 
May 11. 


E I » W I N PATCI 1 1 TT. C/erb to »6e TVuefMa. 


T:IEAUMARIS ORAIMMAR school. —T be HEAD. 

" MASTERSHIP of thl* School will bcenme VACANT on tlie Mh day of inly neat. 
CANDIDATES for the aiuiointtiicnt muat be tinuluatc* of one of the Kngllah Unlveraitlea. or 
of the Dniverait) of Dublin. HatUlOLtury tcatlmunial* a* to character and attainment* will be 
rcuulrt'd. 

The preaent Ilead-Maater rcrelvea a fixed aalary of £l7na year, la allowed £18 a year toward* 
the Annual Examination of and Prlro* for the Kcholara. <11 HI*. fi«r Coal and Goa. U* oocu- 

K ‘ea tho Helmol llouae and Premlae* tVee of Kent. Kate*. Taxc*. and Kciiaira i lie take* upon 
maclf the payment, anMntment, aud diamlani of all Aaalatant-Maatere and Taadier*. and 
make* hla own term* with Uoariltfra. 

Hla aiiereaaor will hold the office upon the name term* and condtilona until any ccheme of the 
Eiidowdl School Cominiaaioncr* for the edmmlat ration of tho School and Charity •hall beeomo 
law, and after that Niihjrrt thereto 

further fiartinular* may be obtained feom Mr. J. R, UoiiRnT*. Bolldtor. neautnarla,to whom 
Testlimuiiala, with Ten printed Copie*, muat tw aeut lietwvcn thl* date and the Wth imtant. 
Beaumarl*, May 1, 1877. 

f-icUETARY.— A "GENTLEMAN who hiw recenUy lieW « 

Publir. Appointment abroad, dealre* Empinymetit a* HECRETARY to a Nobleman 
Gentleman engagnl in Public Life lie U mni'eraent with F.iiropean language*, niMter of 
much u*ci\il original information, ha* Travrileil oxteiHlvoly. end i* HcvomidiahiNl In Literary 
pursuit* Addreaa, CiiALAni, at Null** Foreign and Claaaieal l.ibrary. 770 Btraud, W.C. 

ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands in its own Grounds 

of Five Arrc*. oxfenilliie to tlie Beach, and the Private Terrace* affWrd the flneat Marine 
Hotel ill the Kliigdiiin. Thu Biiiiduig ooiitaln* 710 Apartmeuti. 


SI'S 


the 

J- off 


Promenade* attached to any . 

Cui«me exci'llviit. Wine* choiuv.— Aildre**, J. BulIN, linaeomlie. 

TJ RIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTELT^Erery endeftvour is 

made to render this Hotel C'lnaltoit* long'exUtlngrepuU. Bpoelowe Cofike Room (br 

{ jOdlee and Oentlenien. Sea- Water Sendew In the HoteL— Communleatloiie to Tbo 
lAXAnKH, Bedford Hotel Company. Limited. 


T 


HE 


BATHS.— THE GRANVILLE 

Bt. Lawrrnoe-on-Bea. Iile.of Thanet. 


HOTEL, 


XJYDROPATIIY.— SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 

P»,iiVin.-T>r. enWABU t.ABB. M.A.. M.D. EiUn. T.rkldi BtUw on Iho 
Premlici. Private entrance into Richmond Park. Proepcctus on appUoatioo, 


q^HE UNITED LAND COMPANY. limited.—. 

DWELLINGS fiir the WORKING and MIDDLE CLASSES. 

The Company have now on BALE highly eligible BUILDING SITES in kaiHhy SttkartHI 
Ixicalltiea, with all the advantage* of thorongh drainage, good roada and fiMIpath*, and npU 
communication with Town by rail, river, or omiilbui, iultaUe eapcclally ft>r the Working and 
Middle Cleiew*, who. In addition to buying the I-And at a cheep rate, with payment of the ooet 
by easy inttalmrnt*. can have advance* Sir building on the plot* on llbetnl lerme. fitom fbO 
Coiiicrxativi: Henrfit Building Society, co-o|ieratlng with the Ignited liand Company. Idmit^ 
The syitem has been at work tw'cixt) yean, and haa affiirded all c|a»*ea of the OMnmunlty thn 
oppurtiiiiliy of becoming their own laudlorda, living on their own frMlitUd. Fadllttci ait alao 
given to t))n«e who may wish to buy houses ready Ibr occupation in variira* parte of tht 
environs of the metropoila, the puivhasr-inoney living liquidated by monthly or other pegnadatc 
For rmspvctiiaeaaud Particulars of Land and House* lor Sale, apply by tettwr or ptNOnally, 
at the unices of the Land Company and Building Society. 

CHARI^KS LEins GRUNfilSEN, Seertiqrg. 

87 Norfolk Street, Strand. London, W.C. 


the 

IS J 


CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.— NOTICE 


- nr.nEBY’ GIVF.N that the lAdyday Tlalf-ymrly LHTfiREST ' 

for SIlARhS and |>Fl*USl’iS were duly Lmed to all .Hetnber* and JOciwHMtort i 
•amv at tho usual |«ri<xl. th* i*t mauini, and that am-h Warrant! am payidlleat ‘ 
between the hour* of Ten and Four o'clock, except on Saturday*, oiid Uiaa ftiMB 
Igtndon, .Hay 8. lurt. By Onler of (he Doant. 

87 Norlolk Street. SlraiiU. W.C. ^ CII ARLES LEWIS CW 
Prospeetnava of the TOth year am now ready and will he sent free of ct 
any part of the world on aptdicailon to tlie Secretary. The latoraet dn 
rate ot Five per Cent, per ajiniini. lAvable half-yearly, aod on Depute it 
privilege uf prompt withdrawal of cither Inveatmeot. 

PALL MALL CLUB (Non-Politi^lL^EMBEIU ttsta 

. 1 . •««* enlarged CLUB-TIQUSft M Wi ‘ ““ ^ 

will he J If f. N lor their reoriit<on on and attar Ttieaday. Maw M'. A «« 

daieewiu ticadmitt^lat the foilowiog Fewi Entrant mg|» Snlimae. JL 
Dont town, five Guinea* (Couiitr) Hcmbm treiiidlnc kayeiul Sliitr gHMi 
XlueaUutMa* t OtftWrtuo Foreign Servi«a.OntOuiMa, 

i 

The Ttry Itev. the Dean of Annath. 
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GERMANY AND ROME. 

I N order to carry out hia policy of perfect fairaeaa towards 
Catholicism while retaining his mastery over the dangerous 
elements which it contains, Prince Bisuakck thought proper a 
short time ago to nominate a German Minister at the Papal 
ClourC. His choice fell on Cardinal 1Ioii£NLOH£, whose chief 
claim to eminence is that, although a Cardinal, ho is not an 
Uitramontane, and that he opposed, so long os opposition was 
possible, the now dogma of Papal infallibility Prince Bis- 
JIABCK could not but be aware that the appointment would be 
exceedingly distasteful to the Pope, and to the clique by 
which the Pope is beset. A Cardinal opposed to the spiritual 
and temporal policy of the Papal Court, and representing 
the conquerors of Metz and Sedan, was in the eyes of the 
Pope's circle the most objectionable sort of person that 
could have been named. It is usual, in selecting a Minister, 
to consider the wishes of the Court to which ho is to bo 
accredited, and under ordinary circumstances it would be 
a matter of some reproach to Prince Bismarck that he 
had gone out of his way to nominate a man whom 
the Court with which friendly relations were to be 
znaintainod would bo siu^e to regard with jealousy and dislike. 
It seemed as if, under colour of paying a compliment to the 
Papal Court, Prince Bismarck was really getting up a now 
grievance agiiiiist it. But he had an object in running this 
risk, which made him think it worth while to run it. lie 
wanted to show the Geimun Catholics that the Papal Court is 
not the centre of Catholicism at large, but only of one section 
of Catholicism. It is one thing to say that the Pure is in the 
hands of an extreme clique and another thing to prove it. 
Those Oatholics who do not wish to be under the tyranny oi 
the most violent and unscrupulous party in Uieir communion 
have it now proclaimed to tiiem that the Pope has not cars 
and a heart open to all Catholics, but that to gain access to 
him, and to find favour in his eyes, oven a Cardinal must be 
among the blackest of the blacks. Prince 'Bismarck, with 
chancteristio sagacity, has refrained from pushing his advan- 
tage too fiir. A mouon was made in the Chamber to reduce 
the saiacy of the Minister at Kome to that of a Consul- 
General, as, after the refusal of the Pope to receive Car- 
dinal Hobgnlohe, it would be useless to think of having 
aXSerman Minister at Rome, and a Consul-General would bo 
all that could be required. But Prinoe Bismabck took ad- 
vantage of this opening to show his good sense and modera- 
tkm. The refosM to receive a Minister was, he said, a most 
nncuiual act ; it would be very difficult to find any Minister 
so suitable os Cardinal Houenlobe, and the recent course of 
areata at Borne had gone for to show that it was next to im- 
nootftde to hare any firm and friendly relations with the 
Bomm Onria as at present constituted. But then it was not 
fbr a gfoai Power luce Germany to show irritation at the un- 
SSPBMfflablenSea of a little Power like Borne. He wished to be 
ibrbeiiring and modenite, to think of what honest, sensible 
«GeniM Catholics widbed sod needed, aqd to obtain Hat them 


a Miniitet at the Papal Court. The saiacy of the Bnrey mnet 
thaKdbra be kept on foot, sod fos Qoremment wonid see if it 
acmld not fiad a person as SSbiiter who, if not so saittiiiie as 
Cktdi&l J^BEUijonB, wotidbd more aeoqdable to the Pope. 
Prince BiiUAUCx has tikte IttsBugsd to put hto ss if foi the 
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tanism, in Germany, which showed how deeply ho is possessed 
by a sense of the danger of a coming eoi^ot between the 
temporal and spiritual powers. He is preparing hia country- 
men for the adoption of strong measures if neoesiaiy. Nothing, 
ho said, would induce him to accept any arrangement wiu 
Homo by which an exceptional position in the eye of the law 
would be created in favour of tno flocks of Roman Catholic 
priests. He even went further, and threw out a dark sug- 
gestion that, to restore peace among the religious denomina- 
tions, it appeared necessary to seek a solution of existing 
difficulties by enacting a law for the Empire securing 
complete liberty of conscience. It is not eaqr to inter- 
pret this enigmatic utterance. If there is any possible law 
which, if passed, would secure peace among religious 
denominations, the sooner Germany enacts it and the rest 
of the world borrows tlio enactment from Germany the 
bettor it will bo for mankind. Prince Bismarck may have 
explained his moaning more fully than as yet appears, but 
all that it is safe at present to conclude is that, if be thinks 
further Imperial legislation will bo useful in thwarting the 
machinations of his clerical enemies, he will not hesitate to 
have recourse to it. Apparently it will not cause him much 
trouble to carry in the Gennan Parliament any leaislation 
that ho may think necessary. His difficulty wiU perhaps be 
the oUior wny, and ho may have to exercise his infiuenco to 
restrain the impetuosity of the Gorman Parliament in its hos- 
tility towards Rome. Numorous petitions having been lately 
presented against the Jesuits, tlie German Parliament has 
boon this week engaged in considering the dangofous and 
exciting subject winch has rccontly thrown Switzerland into 
commotion. It has, after a long debate, decided on uiving 
tho Imperial Govorniuent to bring in a BUi for the oontrm of 
religious orders and societies, under the provisions of which, 
apparently, the Government would be entitled (o decide what 
religious societies shall lie tolerated and on what terms, while 
spctal power would bo given to punish any action, espe- 
cially on the part of tho Jesuits, which might be dangeroua 
to the State. So long as Prince Bismarck remoina at the 
head of ufiairs in Germany, and retains the commanding in- 
fiuenco he now enjoys, this fervour of German animosity to 
Home will probably bo kept within the bounds which pru- 
donco would suggest. But it is impossible not to see that s 
day may come when men loss sagacious, in a timo of greater 
peril and greater excitement, may use the power of the State 
against its clerical enemies in a manner which may ultimately 
give those enemies a not inconsiderable advantage. Germany 
lies under the painful necessity which has long been pressing 
on us in Eipland of having to tight illiberal fanatics with the 
weapons or liberalism. The adversaries of toleration gain 
strength by the principles of toleration being acted on, and 
thus the temptation is felt to meet intoleranoe by intole- 
rance. There is scarcely any measure of repression, or even of 
mild persecution, from which Germans in tboir present mood 
woula recoil if they really believed that Roilne was seriously 
endangering the power and unity of Germany. It is very 
fortunate, merefore, that they are now guided by a statesman 
who haa elevated himself and them above manliWog a petty 
irritation on account of the rejection of Cardinal Hoiievlohe, 
and who, if be complies with the request of the Parliament to 
bring in a Bill fiir the cxinttfol of reiigioua sooletfos, sriil be 
perfectly aUve Co the neoeiiity of avoiding even the semblance 
of penc^on. 

The fiieDds of the Pont in Italy have lately been making 
l^ritaal eanital ont the eruption ot vesoTim. The * 
' nof the entforen are, tb^ aassr^ ah evident judgment 
muf a pfopl^Uob eiidiiEViaOovemm«ntaiidac|m 
fo iMt i|e thfipleif of the head the 
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who do not believe that Galileans are exceptionally wicked 
because a tower falls on them. But if reasoning of this kind 
were to be adopted at all, it would press just now with ex- 
ceptional severity on the veiy persons who employ it. The 
history of Bomo since the promulgation of the dogma at 
infallibility has been one long chronicle of disasters. The 
edict of the Council was immediately followed bv the tempo- 
rary annihilation of the power of Franco, and the collapse of 
the supporters of the Temporal Power was immediateW 
followed by the extinction of the Temporal Power itself. It 
might have boon thought that, as soon us jieace oanio, the tide 
would turn. But exactly the contiary hus happened, and the 
defeat of Kumo is much more conspicuous to-duy than at the 
moment of the capitulation of Paris. France, after long delays, 
has been forced to send a Minister to tlie Court of Victok 
Emmanuel, and even the Conservative and clcriail Govern- 
ment of Belgium has felt itself constniined to rnovo in the 
same path. Tlie absorption by Italy of tlie Pope's possessions 
has been condoned oven by the Outholic Powers which are the 
most decidedly Catholio, while such Stales as Austria and Spain 
regard it with oomplete indiftereuce. The Papal Court has 
managed to set the whole current of German poiiticid thought 
in bitter hostility to it ; tuid it biui tried in vain to use the 
arm of the ilesll in Spiun, and to awaken tlie enthusiasm of its 
supporters by a- Carlist insurrection. The priests in Biscay and 
Aragon who lioiid the insiugent peasants, who proclaim that 
Heaven is on their side, and denounce the son of the sacrile- 
gious VicTon Emmanuel, axe perfectly logical and consistent. 
They are only doing what all Ultramontaucs would be bound to 
do if they saw m opening. Tho only thing is that they do not 
auocoed, and their adhorents sulfer as much as the dwellers 
round the foot of Vesavius. Whethor the religious movement 
headed by dioso who call tlicmaclvca the Old Catholics will 
liave anr serious consequenoes is. at presont doubtful. A reli- 
gious aoliism or reformation can only succeud where religion 
Jiiieroal vitality^ or where temporal rulers use tho force of tlie 
movement ibr their own prulit. But it is oxcoedingly doubt- 
ful whether nny largo section of the populiition ot Europe 
cares enough about tlio niuttors in dispute to feel any anxiety 
because it holds a dogma too much or too little ; and touifxirtti 
rulers are not at present in ilio Inimoitr to think that proht can 
be made out of religious contt uversiGs. Still it must be notod 
ae one of tlie obvious oflbctB oi‘ tlie d()cisiua of the Council, 
that thoi’e is now a new set of |)oople on whom the aiiathemiis 
ore to be showered wliicli formerly ^yolV exclusively reserved 
for the sheniioB of the Toinporal Power. But although the 
Ultramontsne party is sxnartiog uudor tiio souse of continuous 
xkfoats, and cannot daro to give battle to its udvorsarics ou a 
"f^at scale, it is still strong enough to do much iiiischiof and 
to give much trouble. If it cannot crush its loos, it can annoy 
thorn and bowilder them, and try to provoke them into acts 
which they will some day regret. This is tlie treatment which 
it is now ende/wouring to apply to Gernuuiy, and it u policy 
which, os it forces Prince Bi/uiauck to apply himself to busi- { 
HOBS at a time when his hualtli imperiously demands repose, I 
may commend itself to the Valium os not wholly unsuc- i 
cessftil. 


THE SUPPLEMENTAIIY TREATY. 

rTTHERE is little use in forming conjectures us to the 
X docisiou of tho Senate of tiie United Suites. With tlieir 
customary candour American journalists, instead of di6CUB.dng 
tho merits of the quostion, engage in the more practical iii- 
attiry whether tho Administration commands the votes of two- 
ttiiiw of the Senate. Out of seventy-four members tho 
Democrats and the Liberal Republicans number twenty-four ; 
and conseiiuently on a stiict pu-ty vote two or three Ministerial 
absentees or dissontronts might ensuro tlm rejection of the 
{TOp08od‘9upplementnry Artiolo. It is impossiblo for foreigners 
to jud^ wliedier jindcc, prudence, or love of peace will 
influenoe the delibex^ons of the iSeuato ; nor is it even asserted 
that the PrssIPXNT himself has recommended the adoption 
of the Ea|{Iirii proposal. Lord Granvilli: and Mr. Gladstone 
properiy oonOrted' themselves to tho assumption that, in sub- 
mitting Uie Artdclo to tlio Senate, General Grant pledged 
bimsehrto oflSbr no obstacle to the arrangement if it were 
ii|)praved by the Senate ; and a telegram ftom Philadelphia 
mresenta the Puksioent as simply ** desiring the couioel of 
^ The British Ministiy seem in the drat instance to 

Ikro believed that the PhEsiDEiinr had the power of 

aettibtig tlijiK^d£ipute by an exchange of diplomatic notes ; and 
Iiom OfkAN^LLx's language that 
dbelinad to act on bis own respon- 
to secure the 'ooncorrence 


of the Senate. In ordinary cases the President communioates 
to the Senate only those interoational conventions or 
treaties which he* has himself already approved; but 
the interpretation of the American Constitution rests ex- 
clmively with the Government of the Umted States ; and the 
English SEcnicTAitv of State, when be was informed of the diffi- 
culty, must cither have abandoned the negodation or oompKed 
with General Scuenck's latest suggestion. It appears that 
the Article which hod been originally framed as a Note, 
and which has [)crhap8 not been transmitted by telemph withf^ 
litoral accuracy, restricts tho liability of neutrw to the 
damages which may be directly caused by their negligence. 
The formal negation on the part of England of a chimerical 
doctrine invented by a spiteful American lawyer can scarcely 
fail to present a ludicrous nnd humiliating aspect ; but as the 
price of a covert retractation, long refused by the Government 
of the United States, u slightly absurd supplement to the un- 
fortiinato Treaty of Wabhington may probably bo excusable 
or justifiable. It may be assumed Uiat the suggested truism 
is intended, like tlio nowfsngled rules of law embodied in the 
Treaty, to liave a retrospective operation ; but, unfortunately^ 
tho clearest language has net been used, and the sharp 
practitioners who drew tlio Americmi Case may possibly con- 
tend that the undertaking of the Premdknt that “he will 
“ make no claim in respect of indirect losses'’ doeanot abso- 
lutely withdraw these claims from llio notice of the TribunaL 
Ono of the most indirect of all possible claims has been 
admitted by tlie English Government to fall within tho 
scope of tho reference, because it hud been adroitly foisted 
into tho Protocol which is believed to explain tlie purpose of 
the Treaty. If the Article is added to the Treaty, it will be- 
come a cui’ious ((uostiou whether future neutrals are to bo 
hold liable for the axpensos oi‘ tho navy of a belligerent. 

Lord Granvillf/s detailed history of tho negotiations acquits 
the Government of tho chargo of viicilialioii on the main point of 
roeognizing tho indirect claims. In tho course of tho narrativo 
Sir Roundell Palmer was introduced iu his accustomed cliar- 
acter of advisor and sponsor of the Ministry. It was on the 
reconinicndation of Sir Uoit^dkll Palmer that the law officers 
were formally consulted, though it appears that the decision 
of tho Governniont had been formed bcibro their opinions wore 
received. Some days after tJio necessity of refusing to submit 
the indirect claims had been pointed out in the press, Bir 
Roundixl Palmer and his colleagues who Lad prepared the 
English Caso arrived at the sumo conclusion. On the 8th or 
loffi of January, Lord Granville, having read the Case, ascer- 
tained that Sir Koundell Palmf.k'9 opinion confirmed his 
own ; and beibro t^o ond of tlic month tho Cabinet had doter- 
niinod on the substance of the Note w'hich was ultimately 
forwarded at the beginning of February. Lord GiiAKViLLE, 
whoso slmre iu the dolay was fully explained by serious 
illness, reiterates tlio declaration that be ivould bavu deliber- 
ately postponed any remonstrance against the American Case 
yot it can scarcely be doubted that the reaction of <^inkm in 
tho United States would have commenced at an earlier period, 
if tho Englisli Government liad, immediately on the receipt of 
tho Case, mado u preliminary protest against the objectionable 
claim. For more tlian a month after tho transinisfdoa of 
the Caso the American journals were apparentlj almoaO 
unconscious of the monstrous demands which had been in 
fact inserted in it at tho last moment, either by Mr* 
Bancroft Davis or by his superiors* The rudenou and- 
discourtesy of the entire Case was too thoroughly coofonDable 
to Amorican preoedeiits to have occasioned at home thesui]>liiO* 
and disapproved which were uuivorsally felt in England. At 
Lord Granville witli vernacular simplicity of phrase observei^ 
the Caso was not a specific for the gout of an EngfishBeemBtsiyi,^ 
ot State ; but it probably caused an agreeable exoitemeat^ 
American readers. It is iair to admit that in axduewiie^o^ 
tiations occasional error or disputable exetoise of 
unavoidable. It is op^ to discoasion whether an iivnvi^ite; 
answer ought to have been returned to the rude and/ 
tionate pretensions of the American Govenunent; It ia> foit^ 
more material to receive a positivo asiuxunoe tfaal^ dia.lll%sii- 
ters have from the first never wavered in Iheit dalaniilQ*tt0a*> 
not to submit the indirect claims to the ArbitMtonh & fadgjblir^ 
poriiaps have been more judicioua to givW 
same satisfaction at an eaxiler period? 
regard to American imscepttbi& w^ boffin I 
laudable, wd Lord Granvuxb |nM 
General Scbenck’s jffiiiiNt: a| 

founded ou some iatimatloti wUdb mU'Ihwib;"' " 
the conru of dabMio. Ur.'Ql|lloi 4 is^; 4 ji^ 
that die whtdv dfugM 
payment of fin w 
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ifith lOrt ^^gaatum that moh a jMunDMnt would 
have bm OM^graoefu) to a country wliioh bad now 3 ^et 
iti iiabili^ to tlm louiUaat amount of eoniMiiaa- 
too; but the naxt day Gcnoml Schgiiok came to Loid 
^Qbakvilla with on inquirer whether a emaUar anonut 
r n ^ forthcoming in cmtetderation of a rooeipt 
>111 fall.* It waa uadoubtedly {wudont not to provide las» 
OsB0RK£ ^th additional oppoitonittea of aupplying huita to 
the Amerioaa Hinbtar. « 

I^rd Dwy and Mr. DienAELt at once acceded to tlie 
^tiuiate cbitn of tlie Qovenmient ibr atiil further forbear- 
ance ; and Lord DannY truly added that Lord Ghakville's 
statement waa both explicit auid aatiifaotory. Lord Russell 
may be pardoned for an irritation which might nevertheless 
have been more prudently attpinreased. It was natural, though 
perhaps not hilly consistent with his dignity, that ho should 
resent the imputations which were long ago thrown upon 
himself and his colleagacs by the American Government of 
the day. English suctesmen have to ohooso between the 
a^'oidanoe of all diplomatic communication with the United 
States, and patient endurance of a style and manner which 
are intended not to conciliate or persuade the Government 
which is addressed, but to pleuse the American people. Lord 
Russell is once more made the object of vulgar sneers and 
coarse vituperation in the discreditable American Oiso ; but 
he would have done well to console himself with the recollec- 
tion of his despatches, which contain an unanswered and un- 
answerable vindication of his conduct. It has seemed good to 
later Governments to coiu^do many of the points which had 
been triumphantly maintained in argument by Lord Russell ; 
but, notwithstanding the ex post facto innovations on public 
law, the Arbitrators ut Geneva will, jf the reference proceeds, 
not improbably adopt the conclusions which Lord Russell 
formerly defended against Mr. Ai>ams. It is reported that 
Mr. CusuiNO sneers at the franters of the Kngliah Counter 
Case for supposed admissions of facts of which he might have 
been unable to adduce formal proof. It is natural that ho 
^ould foil to understand the desire of Englislimen for an 
impartial decision on the merits. His contempt for English 
stolidity will probably be increased by the willingness 
of the English counsel to waive teoimical objections; 
but, after all, it is possible that his clients may be 
disappointed by the result of a dispassionate application 
of legal principles. One of the arguments which have been 
used in America for the adoption of the proi>o8ed Article 
is founded on tlie hardship of delaying the payments alleged 
to be due to the Alabama claimants. It is utiivemaJly be- 
lieved throughout the Unitecl States tlmt the rejection of 
consequenliai damages involves an admission of the validity 
of the direct claims ; and great dif>ap|K>ii)tijjent will ensue if 
the Arbitrators decide tlmt no liability of any kind has been 
incurred by tlie Engiinh Government. The amount is of 
comparatively little importance; but it is not desirable to 
extend the responsibiiiiy of noutmis. The chances are not in 
► fovour of an amicable settlement ; but the Government has 
greatly improved its position by Uio explanations which were 
given before the recess. It will Ixs unjust to blame Uio 
Miniates ehher for steady adherence to the uiumitnous 
4eterQiii]ation of the country, or Ibr laborious efforts to 
prevent the lapM of the Treaty. The luisonrriage of lust 
years, negotiations at Washington no longer excitos lively 
interest. If the Senate rcl'uscs to rejiair tho mischief which 
has been caused by negligence or by encroachment, there will 
be reason to believe that a friendly termination of the dispute 
was from the first impossible. 


THE SESSION UP TO WHITSUNTIDE. 

P ARTLY by Ha own foult, in some measure through tho 
tactics of the Opposition, and principally in consequence 
of the natural tendenoy of ili-iortune to reproduce itself 
the Govemment has rempsed into the positioii of weakness 
whidb it occupied at the begmning of the Seuioa. Between 
Febrtiaiy snd April there had been an apparent iccoveiy of 
strength, tnasmtich as aeme troaldesome questioiis were dig- 
noted of; and as the tbreiitened secession of the Nonconformists 
hA been averted or deferred. The interval between ISastor 
and Wiutouutide has chiefly occupied with ^ prmees 
qfthe Ballot Bill, and^ both in divisioiui on its moet ii£^mnt 
msasumand am some other occaiuons^ the GcwennnsiH fou lbr 
fba first ftmq. since its aooessioa toofEcobeen compdllsd to 
adous^ itself to d^^foat. in no mmiom has 
iBa|sn^ affirmed any imporhmt principle, and ttis prcMisssd 
of tiie Gi>vmnient have bm 


ihsmatfviiwllh laaioonlimtJiibsiii^ 
meived avpb weaning that ^aliq|i«a;of#ia^^Q^^ are 
savimiig, and that the idlttfianoe of dbiir asm Mkomm k 
idhaken. in the Bouse of ikada thigr lunw Mt 
fortmists. LofdKmimautTbessuocieadedinotrijtiig l^^ 
pfovisioDs of a Inoensitig Bill prepared la the Ottsi ; 
but the IjOUo Cbakoellob's Bill for the conndtutfam of a 
Supreme Court of Appeal has been rajeoted under iStm 
decorous form of referenoo to a BoVeot Couunittae. Lord 
Caisns and Lord WasrsuaY made an indiicrinunate attack on 
the theory and detmk of the Bill, and tho CuAHOfiLLOE him- 
self scarce^ attempted to answer criticisms which, whether 
well or ill founded, were, as he must have been aware, oertaia 
to prevail. Lord HATitEHLEY has not been happy in legisla- 
tion, and he will probably beciueotU to aomo more energetio 
successor both tlio reconstruction of tlie judioUd system and 
the organisation of the Courts of Appoal. No intimation has 
been given of tho intentions of the House of Lords with 
roHpeeb to the Ballot. It is possible that an injudicioni 
pertinacity in rejeoting a measure which directly oonoerna 
tho House of Commons might once more unite the Minis- 
terial party in an agitation against on obstructive Assembly ; 
yet tho advocates of a pugnacious policy may not improbably 
urge on the majority tho expediency of resisting a change 
which seems not to bo heartily desired either by we county 
or by tlio Houso of Commons. 

Mr. Forster has scarooly sustained in the oonduot of the 
Ballot Bill the reputation fur sucoessAil toot and adroitness 
which he had acquired in the Eduoation oontrovoriy two yean 
ago ; but it must be admitted that his task has been oom- 
plicated, and that ho has been exposed to exceptional em- 
barmssmont through the unconcealed indifference of his own 
friends to the measure which they once affected to regard as 
urgent. In one instance the Govemment committed an un- 
questionable error, for it ought oifoer to have anticipated or 
to have resisted Mr. Leathau’s motion for enforcing secrecy 
by a poiittlty. The provision had been originally included in 
the BUI of iuHt year ; but when the measure waa curtailed to 
avoid further delay in transmission to tlie House of Lords, the 
penal clause was abandoned as coinpurativoly unimportant ; 
and in the present your it was either deliberately omitted or 
IbrgoUim. There is a preauntptiou against penal sanctions to 
legislation, and it 'was naturally thought anomalous that a 
private motuber should be allowed to omaUi a misdemeanour 
which Imd not been contemplated by Iho Government. Mr. 
Uaiicourt, Mr. Bouveuu;, and Sir Georoe Grey protested 
against Mr. For-ster's adoption of Mr. Leathaji’s olause ; and 
tlio Ministers were beaten in a full House by near^ thirty 
voiw. The opponents of tho Ballot naturaijy swMlsd the 
majority ; and it was triumphantly aimounoed, with sonio 
show ot' plausibility, tliot secret voting was alter all rendered 
optional. The genuine supporters of the Baliot, on the other 
hand, were jusLificd in regarding tho vote as inconsistent with 
the whole principlo and policy of the Bill. A secret vote 
which may be made public at the pleasure of ths voter is 
liable to all the objections which have bean uiged sgsinst the 
existing systom. All tho earlier part of the Bill had been 
Iram^ on tho assumption that secrecy was to be enforced ; 
and, if it was rtsally impoasiblo to effect tho objoGt some 
nisclsinical contrivance, it was iadispenaable to consistent 
legislation dial a penally should bo attached to voluntary dis- 
closure at the poll. It is not too much to say that the 
Government would not have been defeat if the Liberal 
party had really cared for tho Ballot. Since the oominencc- 
meat of the agitation tlm majority of the House of Commons 
kasdelerrod to a supposed desire which is either fiunt or imagi- 
nary. A Bill which hod met a popular want would have beem 
premd through iu successive stages with for greater ease and 
rapidity. 01 late many days have been devoted to trifling 
details which suddenly become important in the eyes of 
antagonisto and lukewarm friends. That vsluable section oi* 
tlie coMtltuency whicii is unable to express its proforence for 
a candidate by writing his name has been regarded with ox- 
ccpuonal interest and solicitade* If Mr. Forster has not 
earned the gratitude of bis friends by his tedious and lliaok-* 
less task, ibore can be little doubt that none cd* his collesgu«/H 
would have been more fortunate. 

mm most remarkable division of the Session was taken o/. 
Sir lissssY Lopes’s motian for the tronsfersnoe of certain 
rf m s frta fow the rates to the Consolidated Fund. As a ra- 
presentative of the landowners, Sir Massey Lorns will her**- 
afrer find that he has achieved a victory more ruinous than 
defoat Mr. Staxseeli) and Mr. Gosciiek took occawon 
repeal the mermces w|iicii Mr. GLAnyfjXK imH some of Um 
wfoagues havo on formci' ucciiAions diiccud tho 
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owners of land ; and a powerftil section of Sir Massit Lom^a 
clients will be ready to join in an agitation for the relief of 
occupiers at the expense of landlorda In opposing the 
immediate proposal the Ministers wore hampered by Mr. 
Goscuem's injudicious ofler in his Bill of last year to make 
the ratepayers a present of the House Tax. Sir M asset 
Lopes and his friends ought to have remembered that the 
same measure included the imposition of a heavy and novel 
burden on owners; but the tom]>tatioQ of defeating the 
Government was great; and Conservative members have 
often shown their imibility to look to the future. The pressure 
of constituents on members produced a formidable secession 
from the Ministerial ranks ; and the motion was carried against 
the Government by the unprecedented majority of a hundred. 
A more skilful Parliamentary manager than Mr. Gladstone 
would have found means to evade a damaging division ; but 
probably in another Session he will make the hostile vote a 
pretext for bringing forward some measure which will be in 
the highest degree unpalatable to country gentlemen. The 
immediate effect of the division was more damaging because 
it occurred only two or three days before the defeat on Mr. 
Leatiiau's clause. On both occasions the Government may 
perhaps have been in the right; but a Government with 
a large majority ought not to bo beaten. Tiio general 
desire of relief from the pressure of loail taxation has been 
caused by the comparative laxity of the House of Commons 
in sanctioning additional charges on rateable property. It is 
not the special duty of any State Department to exorcise over 
local taxation the salutary vigilance with which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the time being watches over the public 
receipts and outgoings. Even after the vote on Sir Massev 
Lopes's motion, the Government has proposed to provide out 
of local rates the cost of inspecting public-houses. If the 
Lords had allowed this clause to remain in the Bill, tlio House 
of Commons would almost cerUiinly have rejected a proposal 
which BO decidedly infringed tlio principle of its recent 
decision. 

It had not been expected that Mr. Gohdon's vnguo motion 
for an instruction to the Committee on the Scotch Education 
Bill would expose the Ministers to the risk of an additional 
defeat; but the Opposition had derived courage from the 
sucoOBB of previous exj>eriments, and the discipline of the 
majority is ibr the time utterly relaxed. Kocurring to the 
injudicious practice of lost year, tlie Government induced 
their supporters to maintain an obstinate silence, and the Con- 
servatives, on tlie other hand, naturally exerted themselves 
to continue a one-sided discussion until the favourable 
moment for a division arrived. As soon as Mr. Forsteh had 
at lust spoken against the motion, the Opposition found itself 
strung enough to defeat tlie Government by a small majority. 
It is scarcely probable that the Houso of Commons will allow 
the Bill to be virtually rejected, and the compromise of 1870 
to be set aside; but tlic House of Lords, which has on a 
former occasion crippled the Ministerial scheme of education 
in Scotland, will find an excuse for further interference in 
tlio adverse vote of the House of Commons. The chances 
preponderate against a change of Government during the 
present year, especially as the more prudent Conservative 
loaders are anxious to postpone their own accession to office; 
but the dangers of Uie Session are not yet over; and Mr. 
Gladstone himself has announced his intention of treating as 
a test of the confidence of the House of Commons in the 
Government the vote on Mr. Fawcett’s Irish University 
Bill. If Mr. Fawcett succeeds in securing a day for the dis« 
oussion of bis measure, the fate of the Government will 
depend on the prudent forbearance of the Opposition. A 
large section of Liberal members will almost certainly support 
the Bill; and it is promoted by Mr. Plunkett and Dr. Ball, 
in alliance with Mr. Fawcett. It would be impossible to 
cdioose a more dangerous, issue for a trial of party strength ; 
bat victory and the prospect of office furnish strong tempta- 
tions to rashness. If Mr. Gladstone contemplated resignation 
he would welcome the occasion of a defeat which would ex- 
pose his adversaries to an immediate collision with the most 
powerftil party in Ireland, and compel many of them to a 
QOmpromise of their most cherished opinions. A change of 
Qovemment inTolving a ^eral election in the au^mn, 
would nrobaUy cause the rejection or fatal mutilation of the 
Ballot Bill by the House of Lords, in the hope that publicity 
voting would improve the chances of Conservative 
oi mdH alirs 


GENERAL OHANZT AND M. OAHBETTA. 

T here is at last a prospect of the rise of a strong Parlia- 
mentary party avow^ly favourable to TBiEBS*a 
Government The speech of General Ghah/.t on taking 
command of the Left Centre in the Assembly is the best 
expression of sensible Conservatism that France nos seen. It 
is all tiie more suited to the existing condition of the country 
bccfiuse ilio views it embodies are not those of a man of strong 
political convictions.' Hitlierto the difficulty has been to 
induce Frenchmen to take any interest in public a&irs anlcstK 
they have been cither fanatics or adventurers; either men 
who cared for nothing but the triumph of a name or a 
dynasty, or men who thought only of making a large purse 
for themselves. The Monarchical and the Republican parties 
are examples of the first kiud; the Imperialists are ex- 
amples of the second. General Chanzy has served no poli- 
tical apprenticeship, lie frankly confesses that when he 
took his seat in the Assembly ne thought himself bound 
to remain aloof from all parties until he h^ arrived at a con- 
viction. lie avows that any body of politicians who had un- 
dertaken the work of reorganizing France might have counted 
on his support. But, except the Republicans, every party 
I wished some one else to play first. Monarchists and Imperial- 
ists were alike anxious to lot the Republic have the respon- 
sibility of making the attempt, and, as they hoped, the dis- 
credit of failing in it. As General Ciianzy truly says, not ono 
of those who dream of a restoration of the past bad the 
courage to attempt it at the only propitious moment — the 
muuiont when the Deputies assembled at Bordeaux were 
summoned to face the tremendous difficulties which war and 
revolution had brought upon France. The mere fact that the 
Republicans were willing to undertake responsibilities from 
which the partisans of other opinions shrank back gave them 
a claim on General Ciianzy’s good will. Even this claim, how- 
ever, presented itself in a noii-political shape. It was not fair, 
ho thought, to put so great a task upon the Republic with- 
out letting the Republic reap the reward when the task had 
been performed. The next stop in the progress towards a 
conviction was easily made. General Chanzy’s sense of' 
justice had led him to accept the Republic as the actual 
Government of France ; his sense of public duty Liuglit him 
the importance of giving the actual Government a decided 
support. To fiiil in this would have been to commit the 
very crime wJiich had disgusted him in the Monarchists and 
the Imperialists. If the test of }>atrioti8m in a party bad boon 
readiness to undort;iko the government under un[)uralleIod 
diificulties, the test of patriotism in individuals was readiness 
to co-operato heartily with whatever party came up to this 
standard. Patriotism is shown by sacriHces, aud the sacrifice 
to which non-Republicans must submit in France is that of 
their personal preference for another form of government. It 
is a mark of General Chanzy’s practical wisdom that he does 
not stop to consider whether the Republicans tiiemsclves 
would have made such a sacrifico. Events have not de- 
umnded it of them, and events have demanded it of others. 
Those who can honestly accept an existing Goveminent as the 
best in the abstract necessarily enjoy this advantOM over 
those who only accept it as the best that can be bad. The 
duty which General Chanzy preaches to the Led Centre is 
the duty of thinking only of France, of admitting nq con- 
sideration but the interests of France, of dismissing as 
unpatriotic those ideas about forms of government which are 
only a cause of division and weakness. 

This is precisely the doctrine which M. Thiers has main- 
tained from the moment when he took office. It is the 
essence of the Bordeaux Compact. The first want of France 
after conclusion of peace was a Government ; her second 
want is a strong Government. Chance gave her the former 
in the shape of the Republic, but only the disinterested devo- 
tion of F renchmen of all parties can give her ffie latter. It 
is true that those who have hitherto opposed the Bepnblio are 
not commit^ by their present acceptance of it U> any opinion 
as to its ultimate fitness for France. But they are pladged tb 
moke it capable of fulfilling all the objects fior which Govern* 
ment exists, and in so fiir as they are pledged todo ttdal^y 
are pledged to strengthen it by aU the means in their powmr. 

A weak Government is as bad asno Government Whan iM 
non-Kepublicana icquiesoed in a Repol^ aa tmdir 
oiroi^stanoes the onij pomiUe Government fisr 
acquteaced in ite gainmff whatnvar advantages nra l|a b# 
from this c h a r aotar> Until imw, howsirer, lUajM^^ 
no dktinot representation in the Aseeashiy. 
haa acted with more or lem of ccnaisleiugr in 
has not pul out any definlto piogwv^ 






mn {rincjib. TBw Twriw eoliAirtitiMit of aOimba i^tt* iilcart>ia lifarttiw StiteiraaM 

fAidi th« ^dWtCSnnpMiw iiM» ftotttiiM to <M*to«««M the ndlimigrt irli£i& Iwri, 

Hmmigpftttn nt » to«illMA th« nwto pritoto tlitotmiaa, ovtotM d» itaAto •f (tofiim 

itoditoh ffStaatomnitofoirmallMmeMtollift Ant it wo«l 5 ' new «r«n liato tottopliyd ti w 

WBAtiindwiiliOmmnjfo lilMvalaoki cf Folaadi uA witb MoonnaodAtiaa ^hich oilmM inmed’a ooAflw 

Knm finr tlw recovery of Mmo^ nrhils Italy mvokad the theioeniy imtiaiofiaof Coiitlimfelndlimy^ If 
proMtMm of Geomeay efiinat Frenehinveaiooof Romie,iiiid thiuthe umita of ihiproivenMiit hedl>o«aTaiiob6d»iiU^e«^^ 
jeiiiei 'with' Fteace in e canipeign ibr the protootion of that a State I}eparWnent might tnocaed in maintaining An 
Tozfcey^ European dipiomaoy would on a great aoale reproduce actual duwactar of eiileienoy ; but fieom Ae data ot the trimaftr 
the oompUeataaeia of railwiw porioy* The Great Northenii tlie there would be no incrcoflo in Uie number or apced of timing 
I Sheffield; and the Midland mive idranced together into the and meclianical innovationa would be thenceforth niuotically 
heart of the North* Weatem territory at Liverpool, while dm diecou^ed. The Railway Comp^ea havo tliair multa, and 
i^irth*WegCem iaal^ with the Great Northern in a bold in^ Aey display occasional perveraity uPtefimag to oonnect their 
cuiaion into the province of Derbyahire. The North reolprocal arrangementa whore they border on ueighboaring 

Britash win probably ally itaelf with the hoatile Caledonian syBiema; but on the whole their management ia incomparably 
egainat the amalgamation of the Midland with the Glasgow letter tlian the adminiatrotion of the army or dxo navy, and 
and South-Weatem, while both North British and Glaigow almost anv Board>room would oontraat advontaffeoualy with 
and South* Westam ora engaged in a separate contest with the the Board of Trade. Railway managera earn and deserve the 
allied forces of the North-Western and the Caledonian. For salaries of Cabinet Ministers, and there is uo reason why they 
ail these reiatiofis of friendship and enmity there are sufficient should become more efficient if diay were entitled to go te 
reasons; but it would be^ difficult to refer them to general Court in official uniforms. The proposal that thoGovarnmeal^ 
wi Mphne or comprehensive propositiona. In almost all cases it ailor annexing the railways, shoiUd Jet them out to Companies 
will be feund that one or l^Ui parties re^weaeitt important undertaldng to work them, involves a confession that Btots 
publio interests. management would be either miechievsiui or impracticable. 

The MH ichi gtST Chamber of Commerce lately renewed the vast mass of moderate and small capitalists the lose 

ai.e»tooa « railway amdg.n«tion, and on^tha qu«tion of. n c^venient opportunity of 

'whetlMr mUway. ought to bo appropriated by tho State. ® 7 ‘‘- To purchnoer* of proforooco and d^nturo atook « 
The Protedont of Uie Chamber, Mr. HuoaMASOK, who warmly gmnnteo wodd be unaweptoblo if it mvolvod * 

aapported the analgamatiba of tho North WoBtern with tho ^‘mmution ot actual income; and yot it could be ^ 

LanoMhin aad Yorkahire, waa aorarod by Sir Eowabd Watkih hcacht ol Uio State to mcroaw by tho uu of ita orodtt tho 

that the facta and atatiatica on whiali bo had relied worn Buieublo value of wock, uulom it aocured a roducUon of Uio 
entirely orroneous. A motion in fitvour of anmlganuition Kite of intorost. 1 ho large oli^ of capital lata which prefeta 
tampered by competition waa conaidered to be unduly definite ; ““ niveatmont would ohjoct to commiUatiou into a 

.ind at laat the Cliaraber pledged itaelf alinoirt uuammoualy to <* ['"d dividend ; and OM rcault of U.e tratufee 

a reaolution which may bo commended as a precedent to would bo to drive a largo wnouut ol capital into foreign Iobm 
the attention of the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons: miscellaneous enterprise^ It may bo admitted tliat tha 

This Chamber, while expreesing no opinion on the aubjwt “‘tercsta of eliuroholdcra ought, m payment oi just compon- 
“ of amalgamation of railwaya, iaoi opinion tliat it ia caaenti- ^ » 8'®*‘ public advantage ; but for tho 

“ oily neceamnr to praaervo the principle ofoompetition, which would i^bably have a retro- 

baa dona so much Ibar tho genoral interests of the country.” grade tendency. I lio whole osiioct of the (|ucst>iuu will ba 
If gononl propositions are, lika first causes, for tlio most “‘'unfiod Comities have latamod Ui. 

part barren. Chambers of Commerce and other bodies provo ninximum ihvtcloud which was fixed by AeA ot 1 nrlia- 
their good aeuao by using indefinite language to express “ century ago. Wl.on they ore oaoo 

tmaattled dpiauMia. Of all the spenkem at Manchester Sir cl a permanent iitcomo of ten nor cent, uu tjio 

B. Watew waa moat intimately acqdmnted with the aub- ol their stwk, railway aliaiehelJois, like 

jeot; but it must have been dilKeult to ascertain tlie «" proprioiors, wiiJ siuk mto the powtion of im.rlgagodo 
cjcact limite of the competition whicli be ably recoin- <«• .onnuitenta, wiUi no furtlior i^Mve for improving 
mended. When ladies propouiul comprehensive sphorisms ••koir prejKirly. It is probable that in auboipatMw of auen 
on the ethics of social and domestic life, Uioir friends “ "“*“y Comj^iiw will, in spite of the hneknoyod 

ganeiuUy find it easy to translate their abstract doctrines into .ot theorcUcal adviwra, lake measures for luere^ng 

r»miiumte ea tho diaracter of members of the same cucle or .capital ncoou.iu ; but m somo ^ wiuer or kter, 

lionsohoki. In the same manner tlie aetitimente of a railway “•'Uimod, From Compuues which have 

Chairmaa may for Uie moat part be inurproted with refer- meumbraneers on Uieir mafo^kMig# the Suite wiU 

«noa to tho condition and oonuaxiona of his own syiiteni. Tli© stiong molivu ibr roclaiiiung tlie railway* witii thoir 

.imalgauiatioa of Um thrae Companies in tho SouUi-oast of mervase of profiis. It is to Im ^.«d that before tliat 

England was a tew yean siace almost oompleteil undm' the “ atm idard of speed and comfort will have been establistiod 
aospioee of SirltowAiiD Watkiw. The amaJgaiimUon of the ‘“P««* (ioverwent funcUonatios aa 

• Naitll*W*atam with the Ltmesshiro ond 'i'orkiiiiirc could i^^dispciwablc. 
ooMCely MouanwA itself to the approval of tho Citairinan 
of the Sheffield Company, who may nevertheless bo perfectly 

sincero in holding that his GonolusioiM coincide With a soiuid THE IX>CAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

jud^MHitiif the poblin interest. When the women in the fTiIIB Fiiwt Reptwt of tlie Local Government Board contains 
tent of AcmiiLxs wero lamenting in concert with Buiseis, X. some usftful information with regard to tho ni(»iij*tires 
they all bewailed the fata of Patroolus ; but the poet records taken by the Horne Oflicse imdet tho 49th soction of tli«* Sani- 
the fmt that eaeb was weemg for her own privato sorroagis tary Act of i» 65 . By this section tlie Sncvetniy oi Hum is 
.Sir E* WATttiir with judiciotts caution ooofiaes his objection empowered, whenever compkiint has been made that tlif* hical 
to s^ial projects of amalgamatkm. The relations of the authorities have made defiiult in providing their districtsi with 
oShellield lino, w'hich oww to his exertions its present suffieiont sowers or with 11 proper supply of water, to iiifiuiro 
comparative prosperity, widi Bomo of tho neighbouring sys- into the alleged default, and, if satisfied that it Jiss born made, 
toms, is analogous to the position of the Laucosliire and to make an order iiiiiiting a timo within wJiich the work iiinst 
Yorkshire with reftrenee to the North-Western. Sheffield be dosye by the Ideal aurivorities, and in the event of tliM order 
iiinalgfBxiatltNoya have often heea prej^cted and reported; otwl being disobeyed to appoial some person to dfj the work 
it is nol^itopinbsUe diiiit, sooner er inter^ some allienoo of the in dia phmsy andat the expense, of tho defimlting authorities, 
hiiodniif Whether nredueed number Thm 74tb soetkm of the FnbUe Health BUi gives a 

of O nmp a n w would mny oathe moot efiemive. ecHnu- sknilac power to the Local Oovemment Board, and U10 
petit^maqipsattondlffioiiitto^^ esspemnonof the Eoine Uffiee^ an xneorded in this Itoport, 

^ , lamtOC Miqit i t i m of Mmbeffisi^ in eMssen vAb.ilie.meel^ wikgivesoiMiiadieation aato the dsgrse in which it is Hole 
^ mitneeate who heStt^ teecl^.oneiiA epKovision ae. a means: of making the lf>cal 

dkigitonn dtot rktritnlry m their ds^. The first case in which 

rtnl««nS!n% Mit GtMf om ffilUto d .fim ^gAthWdep of the>ilmiitm Ack wancallod into play wm 

the mq gismii toi oC it Ante e|MA te if Trsfherinttprmr mteiukte In the ensumti of 1866 

— l itto r tmtmmif m •'Jy* ** 
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whidi the ferer was traceable. A memorial prajiDjt for aa 
inqui^ waa then preaented to the Home OfiBce, the aignaturea 
to which repreaented nearly two-thirda of the rateable value of 
the pariah. The Inapeotor reported that the fever waa mainly 
due to impure water and defective drainage, and on hia recom- 
mendation the Veatzy waa ordered to execute the worka re- 
quired to abate theae nuiaanoea. Thia Report ia dated the 14^ 
of JanuAi^, 1867. OntbeaiatofFebruaiy, i868||thelnapector 
again viaitkl Wetherinmtt. He found that the Veatry had 
done nothing to remedy the evila complained 0^ and that 
if left to themaelvea they were not likely to do anything. In 
April 1868 a peremptory^rder waa iaauM, ordering the worka 
to be executed according to the recommendation of a local 
engineer within four montha from that time. In SeptemW 
1868 it appeared that the Veatry waa atill obatinate, and the 
Seoretaby of State appointed the engineer in question to 
be the Sewer authority, for the purpose of carrying out 
the worka. Money was borrowed for the purpose under 
the sanction of the Home Office, and as the Vestiy in 
November 1869 resolved unanimously that a rate should be 
levied to repay the loan, it may be supposed that they were 
by that time convinced that health is better than disease. 
In the case of Brentwood complaint was first made in January 
1867, but, owing to legal diffictUtiea as to raising money, the 
veremptoiy order was not issued till October 1870. The 
vestry took no notice of it, and in December 1870 


engineer was ^ 
provements. The 
works have to be 
and if the Vestry 
Local Government 


an 

to carry out the necessary im- 
dilficulty in this case is that the 
maintained now that they are made, 
refuses to undertake this duty, the 
Board, which has succeeded to the 
functions of the Home Office in sanitary matters, will have 
not only to assess and levy the rate for the maintenance 
of the works, but to appoint and pay the persons required to 
look after them. These sre instances of sanitary ignorance in 
mral parishes. The case of Sudbury shows that a borough 
can be just as stolidly obstructive as any country village. At 
the end of 1867 a number of ratep^ers prayed for an inquiry 

S to the alleged scantiness and impurity of the water supply, 
he Town Council ** strenuously resisted inquiry as un- 
called for and unnecessary,*’ but when the drinking water of 
the town came to be analyst it was found to be polluted by 
contact with large quantities of decaying animal matter.^^ 
For more than a year the Home OfiSce went on urging the 
Town Council to act upon this information, and at leng^, on 
the last day of 1869, Mr. Bruce made a peremptory o^er 
^at the work should be begun within six weeks. The Town 
Xouncil met this by a resolution refusing to act, and an engi- 
neer was accordingly appointed to do the work in their ste^. 
While the works were in progress an offer was made to the 
Town Council to take them over and complete them, a pro- 
ceeding which would have enabled the necessary money to be 
borrowed at the market rate, and for thirty years, instead of 
at five per cent, and for twenty years, which are the only 
terms on which the Local Government Board can ordinarily 
borrow. The Town Council refused this offer, and thus 
saddled the ratepayers with an additional burden. The 
case of Barnard Castle shows a Local Board of Health playing 
a similar port. The water supply of the town is deficient, and 
the Board of Health wanted to improve it by substituting the 
old system of house cisterns and intermittent supply for the 
qritem of constant supply, which they maintained only en- 
ooufaged waste. The Home Office insisted on the construc- 
tion of a BtoraM reservoir, and, ** after much correspondence, 
** and against me vehement and repeated protests of the Local 
Board,** an engineer was apj^uted to cany out die latter 
•chime* In the case of Epping the action of the Home 
Office was additionally imp^ed by every hindrance that 
^ ingenuity could raise,** ending m a tzml in the Queen’s 

Theii iMii teem to diow that the existing law is competent 
to Ami with o^dnacy, but that it necesmrily does so in 
n way whfadi intensifies that obstinacy even while overcoming 
il. It becomes a point of honour with the local authority 
not to be beaten until it can reust no longer. The corre- 
qpoiMepiOf with die Local Government Board assumes in- 
die ohaimcter of a lawsuit, and at length the locel 
millmrity spend money in resisting the o^eie 

of 4h4 Bmurd than save money by obeying them. It is emential 
the work where the local authori^ 
by the central office; but 
dw tbf latter should have the power of 

Pnblio Health Bill 

kjttidmdft d^^dealidgwilh deflnddng 



local authoritiei. !Die Local GovetiwuH^ Bo^ TooMf 
coed in the way m which die Home Seatela^ lias hM 
customed to proceed. Or, aftm having lamed mirperem|rtm 
order, they may have it removed into the Court of Queen's 
Bench, wim a view to its being enforoed in the mine manner 
as if it were a rule of Court. Before the introduodou of 
the Public Health BHl, Mr. Tom Tatzor had oointed out 
that this expedient would have the advanta^ of oompeUing 
the local authority to discharge ita duty in s t ea d of ttana- 
** ferring that duty to others who cannot discharge it as 
economically or effectuaUy, and who ought not, in the interest 
<< of good government, to w charged with it at all if it mU 
« possibly be enforced on the authority properly and primarily 
chargeable with it.” The Local Government Boardsie farther 
empowered, instead of themselves undertaking the neceias^ ^ 
works, to delegate to any body of persons looidly interested in 
remedying the default all or any of the powem of the de&ul^ 
ing authority. Probably this will be found the most efficaci- 
ous way of bringing the defaulting authority to its 
as well as the most efficacious way of doing ite W(wk if it 
remain obstinately impenitent The local authority will know 
that the only result of its refusal to obey the order of the Board 
will be its own deposition in favour of some of that obnoxious 
I minority of ratepayers against which, even more than against 
the central authority, it has all along been contending. The 
alternativeH between which it has to choose will no longer 
be doing the work itself, and taking the chance of the 
Secretary of State thinking it important enough to do it ^ 
there will be a third, the sitting by without power to act» 
while its neighbours — ^the very neighbours to whose unreason- 
able complaints all the excitement is owing — ^levy and expend 
the rates. This last possibility will have a now and sharper 
sting in it. When the central authority takes the duties of 
the local authority upon itself, the latter can at all events- 
piay tlie part of a martyr in the cause of local self- 
government. But when the duties of the local aulhority 
are simply transferred to a new local authority, the fact 
that the new officials are the nominees of Ae Local 
Government Board will soon be forgotten. The effect on 
the minds of the ratepayers will be very muck the same 
ns if there had been a fresh election and the uamtMiy re- 
form party had been victorious. There is another eiqiedient 
simpler than either of these, yet perhaps not less effic^ious,. 
which is not included in the Public Health Bill. It is 
probable that it was only omitted by an oversight, and if so it 
18 an oversight that ought certainly to bo amended in Commit- 
tee. All the expedients which have been enumerated go upon 
the assumption that the ratepayers will be sure to support the 
action of their defaulting representatives. In some oases, no 
doubt, this theory will be borne out by facts. But in others^ 
where, for example, the actual authorities have been chosen by 
a small majority, or where the more cautious members of the 
dominant party are afraid of seeing the district saddled with 
additional burdens by undue persistence, the sanitary autho- 
rities might not be able to secure their re-election, aupposmg 
they bad at once to present themselves before tbair con- 
stituents. To reap the benefit of this change of temper on die 
part of the ratepayers, it is necessary that die latter diould 
have the opportunity of giving their votes with a clear con- 
sciousness of the issue that depends on them. A clause 
empowering the Local Government Board, at ita discretion, ta 
dissolve any Board of Guardians that may be in default, and 
to order a new election, would give the central authority 
the power of taking advant^e of such a lucid interval on tba 
part of the ratepayers, while it would leave them the power 
of resorting to stronger remedies whenever this one had 

been tried imd found wanting. * • 


THE CLAIMANT ON THE STUMP* 

T hebe » perhaps no reason to be smpeised Hud tb»^ 
Tigrbobkb Claimant has resolved to appeal Bum fan 
Courts to the countty, though it may be doubted whhdMf ffie ' 
oounttyiunder theciiouinstanoes,cando much tohil^ him* H 
the tribunals had been dissolved, as Pariiamesd aometiiiuU ; 
an appeal of fail kind might Imre been imtuml and naUeiW^ ^ 
but the principle of uidirerssl au&age hsi not yti bei^ 
duced into tim adminiaMifan of juirica, nor l^theiuiAN^ 
tion of the courta of Ihw been tempon^ .su i i^ d e m . Slil" 
probable that pemoa in the 
prefar, if they oouldl, to thro# faeauuhei T ^ 

the People^ and to jndiid of the teAhup f 

. It ftomieiiiN^ 
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tike d ai n k eiit would no donbl Ikere boee eflbotire; 
but JW wee dMsrojred when il wee Aown in wtukl 
akemtir it bed been Mt 9be TkCBBOure eeee 
to Mfe become e imiior politioel oneetioDi end tbere cea 
be no doubt «■ to the neture of m ibeUn|i or neettone 
to which , en eppeel k now being inede* %ie uminanti 
lad, or ettended, by hie friend end backer, Hr. Guildford 
Omow, has already begun to atumn the oountry ae an 
innocent victim of ariitooratio oppremon ; and even if he 
jdiould not eeoape a conviction for perjury, he poanbly 
^in the aifeotlona of some popular conadtuenOT. On Tueeday 
he made a public entry into Alreaford aim the f aah io o 
of a candidate at election time, in a carriage and four, 
with a hand of muaio, a tiiouting mob, and a great di^lay 
of aiikan &vonra. It had been anvmged that a nnmb^ 
of men with ropes diould meet him outside the town, 
where, they nnhameased the horses and dragged the coaoh 
in triumph to the Swan Ion*' ; and there he and Mr. 
Onslow oelivered apeechea* It is stated that at the villas 
» and boniaa of well-to-do people " in the neighbourhood 
ladies appeared in the winaowa or at the gates and 
"waved haodkerchiefa" in honour of the man who had 
traduced in the most cruel and infamous manner the lady 
whom he claimed aa his cousin. Ho was also loudly cheered 
by the crowd at the " Swan," and there was an eager com- 
petition to have the honour of shaking hands with him. 
Whether the Claimant is or is not Sir KoasR, he is, on hia 
own tiiowing, not exactly the sort of person to inspire personal 
admiration and regard. It is suggested by the Correspondent 
of one of the papers that a liberal distribution of beer and tips 
was used in order to stimulate the demonstration ; but it is 
certain that there are not a few people — and no doubt there 
are some in Alresford as well as elsewhere — who cherish a 
sneaking qrmpathy for the Claimant, for reasons which they 
would probably have some diffiou^, and might not take much 
pleasure, in closely analysing. Ine question of his identity 
is one, of course, which has nothing whatever to do with his 
moral character ; but it might be supposed that what is known 
of him would lead people who respect themselves to desire 
tl^ they should be associated with him as little as possible. 
It is not convenient that a question which is before the 
Courts tiiould be made a matter of public controversy; 
but as the Claimant has challenged public opinion in this 
instance, he will have no reason to complain if the response 
tiionld prove to be less frvourable than he anticipc^. He 
will probably have no difficulty in attracting audiences at 
Bristol, Birmingham, and the other places which he intends 
to visit — ^Wappmg, by the Way, does not apprar in the list — 
and he may also succeed in collecting a considerable amount 
of subscriptions. There is no reason to suppose that the Infant 
will start on an opposition tour ; but the gross misrepresenta- 
tions and zeckleas calumnies of the Claimant and his backers 
can hardly foil to provoke an angiy controvert; and it may 
be remarked that the, first contrsmction has eome from his 
own solicitors in the reoent suit 

When Mr. Guildford Onslow, in his address to the crowd 
in Ae inn-yMd at Alresford, end^voured to excite compassion 
for tte Claimant by sUting that he had been tiiut up in 
Newgate without having been convicted, he must have been 
aware that this is wb^ happens to every accused person. 
Moreover, the Claimant is practically very much in the position 
of a man who has been tried and convicted, but who k to 
have a chance of proving hk innocence at a second trial It 
is ridicolons to suppose that such an inquiry as that which 
occupied the Court of Common Pkas for the best part of a 

S ir can be quietly ignored as if it had never taken place. 

e jury in thk suit were not reqwed to deliver a v^ct, 
but they took care to intimate in the most urnnktalmble 
manlier what would have been their verdict if it had 
been called for ; and had the trial been a criminal 
ioflead of a civil one, the Okiiiiant'a fote would no doubt 
hove been oettled *1 once. Mr. Onolow tibinks it veiy hard 
that the jury abotdd have been led away l^tim long qwMsh of 
andaienrktiiatheliaeevery xeaeonto 
b^eve w they would have bM led the other wnjif 
only had the oppartuikity of hearing the leply which Hr. 
Sitnmni BiXUHTiia would have madoi It js deair tbit 

tbiA fe Him m 
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Qaimimt next appears in in a 

batter potion to defond him ; but for ifce^pilitiitlfc^ pnUic 
have nothing to no by except flie part 
entiOea to leeard him ae an unpoetor until he pfovqa lliat he 
k not one. He had five yeers to get up hk case, vrith |ik|nlgr 
of money at oommand, ioA with thertid of aoute^ ilfildue, 
and scMoe of them not vw eorupulousi egenta He had the 
advantage of whatever mionnation he Was able to extract 
from the Dowager, from Bools, Gaimni, and others, and 
from such letters and papers of Roqse’s as came into hk pos- 
session. He had a patient hearing when at last the matter 
came on for trial ; and the jury expres^ the opinion that, 
apart altogether from the tattoolng^jhie case had utterly 
broken down. Mr. Onslow observed, and the Claimant 
repeated the observation as if he thought it was a good one, 
tiiat an impostor would hardly have ventured on his arrival in 
thk country to ^ down to AJresfoid, where so many people 
were well acquainted with the real Roqbb. But, in p^t of 
the Claimant's first visit to Alresford wae just such 
as an impostor would be most likely to make— in dimiie, 
imder an assumed name, prowling fimvely round Tichl^me 
Park, picking up information about it and its owners, and 
studying a catalogue of the pictures in the fomily mansion. 
It must also be remembered that Tiohborne Park was then 
inhabited by a gentleman who had never aeen Rooxr ; that the 
Claimant locked himself in his room when Bowker tried to 
see him ; and that it was not until he had felt his way, and 
had satisfied himself of the willingness of some of the people to 
identify him as the real man, that he showed hitnaelr boldly. 
He knew from the Dowager's letters that she was willing to 
receive him, and they were indeed such as to encourage him 
in the idea that, for purposes of her own, die would swear to 
him, whoever ho was ; but it k significant that he aasomed 
from the first, without inquiry or experiment, that the rest 
of the family must be leagued against him, and would be 
sure to denounce him aa an impostor, ^e first idea in 
the mind of the real Kooir would naturally have been 
to go to his oldest and dearest friends, and he would have 
thought it incredible that they would repudiate him in a body. 
One of the stronffest points against the Claimant has been tlie 
uniform bent of nis mind on thk point: he seemed to be 
always sure that the chances were uuit ail who knew Rookk 
well would be against him. If it comes to be a question of 
what an impostor would be likely to do, it mutt be said that 
at least the Claimant acted the pi^ to perfection. 

It appears that the Ckimant k a suflkiently fluent speaker, 
and that his imprisonment has diminished neither his corpu- 
lence nor his audacity. There was a notion that be might jier- 
baps train down under prison diet, and baffle hk enemies by 
coming out of gaol as uim as Booeb when be was last teen. 
Having secured one set of witnesses by being so extremely 
unlike Roger that th^ felt sure he must m the real man, or he 
would never have thought of personating him, he might, when 
divested of the moss of flesh which dkyused him, have secured 
additional testimony on the stres^ of some resemblance 
to the missing heir In point of foot, however, he has ooiiic 
out of Newnte just as he went in; and be appeak now, not 
to the recolmtion of those who knew Booxa, but to the moral 
consciousness of the mob. Thera k no mistake as to the 
note be means to strike. Mr. Onslow, on hk behalf thanked 
" the working classes" for releasing him from prison; and 
the Claimant himself asked whether he was to be branded as 
a scoundrel just " because a Lord came forward to swear " 
something against him. When the Claimant goes to Bir- 
mingham he will perhaps have Mr. Dixon in the chair, sad 
the meeting will pasa resolutioas deckring that after thk ksl 
outrage the House of Lords must immemately be abolished. 
It k obvious that, if the Ckimant were really iBir Booer, he 
would be little better than a Lord hlmsetf ; but a Lord, 
or at least a baronet, would periiaps be more tolerable 
to some people if he had not the manners of a gentle- 
man. Ae crowd which used to cheer the Claimant at 
Weetmiiiater no donbt had a fairkiim idea tiutt it might be 
a triumph for their order if smnebo^ not very unlike them- 
•alyes were ettahUshed in the ranks of the aristocrsi^. 
They r ei ont ed ae pereoniUy offenriye the idea that a man who 
at mm looked like one of themselrea tiiould not be thought 
good enough to be a bamiet It must be admitted that the 
T^matit hae a very simple and eomprtiieiudye expknatioo of 
tiiq ttkfrntiiiies wmch hare overtaken him. He is the victim, 
of 4 tiil epofpbaqr. ikiifybody but Mr. Onslow and foe 
iMMtM 1tgrf"T* niito II. drtnpH A. TiCBBCWMr 
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JudM; miid be iUMtrti lAiet tho jimy feefemi egee 
to auQr, and Bb4n>ad; di# cm in order to gfth may. 
Qit ovm eowofl mghtoM hiM intemte mdion- tboir ftcs 
ceofid tor be ingidbrlSF^ piMft And so on att Bonndi Ifc wot 
mmom^ always excepting the working 
olMioe. Xine Clatman/t: appears to labour under dm imprea* 
etoo, tbil tbn^pnbUn. will porhape inaiat on the pmaectidon 
being abtmknedr.wbm it ia mode door that be was fenlly not 
ae wtmoogooh a» woe suppoaed in giving aoo guineae for a 
marnp im it im fvgood mare, and wortb die monigr^ Thia 
mor. be en important point, though we never beam of it 
beiW; hut we dipubt whether the Chief Justice will admit 
miMab fmidence reedjlBtiiig it when the trial comes on in the 
Queatt!! Bench. Iftlie Claimant had not cballengod an ex^ 
pmmm of opiaioo, there would have been a general desire to 
efaetein from making any oommenta on a cnee which ie beibre 
dm Couile ; but die slmmeJeaa indecency of the proceedinga 
in which be and hie snpporiers have engaged provokea and 
oempelt the itrocgeat oensure. 


CUaDISHNim 

rni^ dilfeet we. ^uld indicate by childishness ia a week place 
X in on ordinarily strong and reaionebie iiiiiid, not a gonaiv 
ally low level of oaflrooter Some men are all childish ; their 
feeoleneaa and puerility are themselves. We are surprised whea 
they are anything else. They may bo gifted with an auima* 
tiou and vivacity whkh impart a certain interest to theniy 
but they never take a manly view of things. If they are 
ffood .and aniiablei their Crienda treat their inoooenee oa oagelic; 
but it ia impoasiblo to look at such charnctors hy the Liglit 
of common aenae without observing a delicioocy. They never 
mMter the circumstancea that surround tliem. Unless we give 
thent credit for a species of inspiration their judgment ie not 
vnlfiablo; thoir warmest admirers do not think of thorn as iueo» 
Thera are otherai whom nobody thinks angels ; who see every* 
thing through their own small likes, disUkes, and pre* 

i udicea; who get up Utda firviHirfl, little exnsperadons, little 
luatl^ of biiaineiai which perplex tliuae who are without oppor* 
tunltiea ,of cloee examiiiatwii, and who thorefove niiaa the tnio 
explanadon of them. Bemuse they have arrived at men’s 
stature and oetate, peopte don’t dmim that they have never 
really emergwl from childhood. Tbo exterior may bo thirty 
yoara of ago, but the mind and intollectnal habita never get 
ueyond ten. We sOe a child engaged in man’s work. There 
is a eaiiliiig pri^lshnesa^ an emp^ earaestnese, an unmeaning 
activity under tneir growa«op*ness which tells this tale. They 
are, in fact, up/wt by growth* it would have suited tlioui bettor 
to stop a do2eu years before. Ilecauae they cannot occupy so large 
a tenement there is a collapse. Master Slender, who courts Anne 
Page, ia one of these ^stationary, unlovely children. So are the 
players of a certain cl^ of practical jokes. They are not our 
concern now. The ehildlshuciHk which at naesent attracts our 
liotiee k an anomolyi a aoinatliing out of plaoe, the weak trait 
in an impiessive geneml utfeot, Maaiinesa, in fact, ia a quaiky 
that mn)j[rruns throu^ a ohoracter;, and the opposita to uuudi* 
ness is cblldishnvHS. Thu people to whom we cannot impute this 
flaw are si:)lld rather then nriluaot. BrilUancr loves cUsplay. and 
all disjday gives in this direction. Just as ‘Bottom is childish 
when fie wants to imdertoko every part, so men of conspicuous 
talents are childish who will not lot any department of literature 
or huainess alone. Wo feel it to be so by a diminution of oar 
respoct for thow. The same intellectual versatility of aotlon whieh 
we admire in childhood wa feel to datract hrom the weight of 
mouhoodk 

lu using tho word childish wo do not take the philosopher’a or 
Jh® of it. Wo do not say that people are childish 

ror Ithing distinciions, or fluo clothes, or jewels, or equipages, or 
mlauso of wowds, or games, or risks for the sake of risk. They 
lime these things becauso they ai*o men nnd women, not becauio 
■ **^®bildren. it is not in the abstrnet frivedity of a pursuit, 
pursuing it, that the thing wa mean reveals itself 
as delect, a thing to oauso suriiwe. Wamolce a dih- 

twye^iWli^ch causes a a^so of disoppointimmt, or fuiwiahiea 
,in^ter for sacculation, nccording us our feelings aw can- 
t»^f luwjliud ia aubjept to this {n « nm pl.^ T?Tl.i 

wnl 111 fnu)^ In pnruj no iwiUil supentructun cm 
•• tl. i» *««lt * tinnif IK n Uxod immMutitT j Uka 

i!tuit;ln<U uafri.ndly toiiion it will not rinen. * 
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and ww are aiostled by sonwAagranltori 
of the row dwldiah timo-f aoma 

ignoiaaca, soma trick, or habit, ^ „ 

rected, through tXL the ehoagat, npliahiom miA hoidoimi of the 
outer man. Itia welUt should ba so, eisa of, pia* 
teDsioD, and geneisd mrasthfe would atm at too giWon adilau*- 
Ugeovor others ungilled by natnidaod fortaWf^usmjftad ogoept 
in some shorn of niosbar wit whieh bel^ them to IfadhoilioMloii 
of these disedveries. 

If we centmoplaOs oUldhood, we And that moqr ®dthe foditiaa 
that most charm us in it aredslightfttl.hacausa they one ^mwand ; 
we should recoil at ooce if we si^posed they wera to last. 
for instauce, the excessive activity of iiifaDOT*-wl^it miy be miUsa 
its passion for business. It is never still : it rudiea fi»m one oeca* 
pation to another, tinding nothing beyond the scope of jila inidino* 
tions and supposed powers. This hurry, this running iter work, 
ia delightful iti a child, because it is a passing stage of Uta. We 
take for granted that, as thought develops, this tuiialtalaativHy 
will Risady itself. VVhen it remains, whw it laaCa on uncomotea 
in the man, it is childishness, whatever it may be taboo ftt by 
himself and some other people. When he rejoioea io tbo mnlti- 
plicity of irons he baa in the Are, we may aofdiy regmd 
him as having never laid aside the habits of bis infancy, 
or ompied himself as he ought in the monl^ buslneas ot 
thiaking, which should modify this trick of notiob« Agoin, in 
children we ate quite content with mirth without vnt 
chihlren ore witty ,* Ibr, in fact, wit is essentially a motme pro* 
ductioo ; several qualities of mind combine to pioauoe it which ore 
in embryo in childhood. Yet they fliid a greatriesl to laugh about, 
and we laugh with tliem, without effort, in glodsympatli^^ though 
we find them very constant to their joke^ood one lasts them a long 
time. But m^ortunately this sort of jocularity with a good many 
men outlives its proper date. Far be it from ns to 8p<nl sport, 
but how many jokes without a vestige of fun in them are 
instigated bv the ghost of old infantine vivacity! The joker jokes 
beemnse he nas always joked, and has never put away the m^od of 
him* reriiops this ia as Gomnuin a forga of child^* 


A great many man are manlv, aensihle, influantial 
slower standing when 



childhood from 
ishness as any. 

in thoir grave discourse, who'flouuder into a 
they protond to be humorous. Aud tliis because their joKes are 
made under a dilfereut understanding altogether from the jests of 
real wit. All worn-out jokes are childish. Children can laugh 
at tbe same thing many tunes over; if the man does some, it 
is fbr the reason that in tbb particular he is a child still. Bo, 
to utter a pleasantry not bocau$>e it is new, but beoause it ie old, 
hecausa it went said yesterday, shows a man to be at odds with 
his conteiuporarieis^lheir minds have grown while his reoialas 
stationary. Alouy more prsons tlion are at all aware o£ it ore 
temp^ on by habit to a form of jocularity in which there ia no 
conscious act of invention. Narrow circles and family circles on** 
courage one another in a phraseology of humour, a sort of skeleton 
vivacity, where the spirit of fnn is wholly wanting. Not ttuit 
they are alive to this. Habit is as potent with the hearer as 
with the speaker. Nobody meosafes the joke by the standard of 
wit. ** Bo-ood-eo is all himself to-dny ” is the received veidhit of 
appirov^ ; ** all himsalf ” meaning that he is taUting in the skme 
strain, jocose on the same sul^ect, lively without either a new 
themo or a fredi thought The differeneo between a man’s joke 
and this travesty of wit is that, in tbe one the mind is active. In 
the other it reposes on a habit of jocularity. It is assumed Umt 
tbo wieli to be witty fulfils its own end. 

AnotJier trick of infancy is a lovo of showing its novdHaa and 
i^saessioiu. We note this sort of offiouMieuesa in inony obildioa* 
No sooner do they catch sight of a visitori a new aoivol of any 
sort, than they hasten to entertain him dy the ptoduotion. o( 
th.ir l.tMt treMuren — Mijrtbinj; indued, 'file flnt thought Ie. 

Whet heve I to ebow f ” nnd all aorta of inMagptuitiea 
follow on tbe indulgeuoe of tbia impnlaa. We ajhaite tad 
diwiiBt wltb a mod g^ape baoMue tbav aiw ^iUbwn. tabete 
lead wa miiet follow if w» cate to pleeae tbeou aodi aiw 
becanae. we way aajr and do wbat wn jdeaaoi Wo ate not 
nlwaya critica. But where the habit daea not dup-ofl^.vilNiW lb* 
fancy of thete exbibitcn to diepla^ Uwir wam foionr. enttfiiiilii* 
went luu into the inatuii^ of life, the oaaa if diOiwb. 
few pei^le indeed have an oinnivoroiu curioaity i and' it liimiina 
men often' then not that what onr ftiend penjata ih i/kowkg 
hita>aewa’ldotittoiiroiwnaci,iiiimneate. We an igpamntwlMW he 
ia hnam-ing, and. it reiiniMa aa ancentional panim ftwhBowitd,ain 
groMmlto throw oneealf intaoencholi^ oa ge n aal <> g»yw h wiftl| r/ . 
(» apdid^ar aaoldnoin^or aiooffiniFoaaMhfa ^ 

aoaidhing to show aba«t thaau The eiiitwit 
to talk, andl3MwJHatepto wdintawatajwdlft 
to ahaaden this vantage ground, an} to fonitUt i 
tienupon «nl{jeetaaUento Ustawea. There aip! 
yon eannot he in a room thiea ndantw ndfhMit I 
uaqaaatof tmm heekoa other «h|Mh Ofomiriad 
i». thair. campany. They aaefottoh ‘ 
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Ite ]taMllB.i«ttA Mu* «• WKf m adl 

driUkOk ^hi foM yrt l i i imy taim MtnMkMa wmA mtk 

&£^fisi^'ssrjsassx 

^QOMf^iiMiM ijlMM ivlioll 1 b tike C9im Olf MIMMM 

Kli«iulft tAlUita&li of ao oaoe^Hon^ tJM o amii wlt]i iAm 
dagr’i Jnmmt kuf wt iii«^ Mo hoad Am aot mnl to 1 m iatemifrtod $ 
yoy ffaS l Ntfr fiimal oAl md %ilf out Ua to tiM A«h 
tiuWKMcflltoYWt TlkMimdimtlMimpot^ TlMfcoAff 
hnqm thtoomylh)^ iwooma upon thorn to tiino, oaA Ihvouoho 
imiMhoUdiltottoMW toinitelT]ff«fbft tolhiomol^ of Artohitog 
thmeilInm miiAltoff om; m kooanfiot he^induigtogtofii^ 
•dr Mfth to m thtogto hotou, ilto nioot <Aumtar^ 

of ttto ddNL Brtoy AoatoM, obovo all thto^ to he liM fiiwt 
to tell. To pemtoojom of nowe, miA to be hetore othen to 
the iflifteg of it, to the oepedd omvtoff of totoaey $ and to thto 
maltor ho# Many m Ittfoto otill ! Wedonot meiuithotthetocH- 
milioQ toimpHTtneitu is Ohfldtoh. Nobody who to worth anything as 
a eottipaiiiea to #lthKMift U ; hot this remorMlm totemaptiont this 
deodnm tomr rMta over ttoie and ptooe, to emntiaUy ehildtoh- 
ttm-**ilinoeMtiii Slo etoid trlio does not know that be tofrin^eB on 
onr piivttem hy anythnw he does in this sort, but eutpsble in the 
man who finows pesfeotfy weB, if he wcmlti ftrAect how sonsitiTe 
iMtotmdhraatoauarianiin'SRieo. send who ought to he alive to tile , 
uavtilltogi grudped oAtoiition wtoh whieh hto aett-indulgoiice to re- 
paid. ! 

The habit of •coHeoting to raemlly began in childhood. It j 
Tuny be sppltodi to moat nsefiu and important purposoa to after | 
lito. but geaeially tome of the old tom fingers in it and about the 
ordtocttxr himself. It to unnecessary, Iroweves, to follow tha subject 
into foithar detail. Where it at all talmB possession of tho 
thou^ts, evety reader will oaaily find examples of hhi own— >higii 
and low, public and private — iUustratiiig the chfiditii things 
vrhicb the grown man in so many instances has not put away. 
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MUMMIES. 

A BOERIBLY grroteam pniposal appears to have been made 
about the remains of Maasiiu. Some of hto admirers, it seems, 
consider that to would be a fitting tribute to hto asemoiy to con- 
vert hit body into a mummy, preserved by aonie new seiontifle 
ppooesa. The corpse of the neat patriot would be handed down 
U> posteiito in gbastfy rceemnlance to his former self as a menu* 
iiMBt of im devotion with which ho was repnW, or rather, it 
way be, of the phyeiologi<Md skill some of bis disciples. Thors 
is sontothiiigy it n^ hawy be said, which grates upon one’s fed- 
toga to thto iiiii<iue suggestion $ and vet we can knagiae without 
nmeh trouble that somethuig might be said in fisvour of it by in- 
genkwa advocates. We cherish the hxik of hair of a depaitad 
wenA; Vra value eveiy huigaificaiit olijeet whieb has been sancti- 
fied, to ear niinda by easociacion with hiiu ; wby not preserve the 
body which, to cay the toast, bas been much mtim cioaeiy coib* 
nacrM with bkn than any entemal niece of pr^iiy P ti^ould 
shase act he eomethtog incompanmly totetesting, when oooo 
we bad auvaioentod our present pw^udiccs, to a national 
ValhaU% wbaaa, histsad of mere statu^ the actual bodies of our 
bmes abctild leoaive our trUwte of gratitiidie P Buppose that to 
Westustoster Abhra, Ohalbam htflEise]i; inaiead or his graven 
toiag% atili famd' oovm upon na to the attitude to whieh he 
tiniatomd hto great ewatioM) or suppose that the approanh to the 
Ifeiane of Parliament was goantod by the actual be^y easaa 
af Stoi and Barhe and FuUoMHid and Hampdeof wnuld act tim 
impmation apen an onsopbtotieatad iaMfeet be fer keener 
thanatpraasoftP What is the philoaephy of tiicdiagiist which 
icttowenctoeton^ atleaattothto wholeaifie foim, wtolac the fmg- 
menttHW mice of amtoat atoads hpe long odtadthe affwtioimto 
r B v munea ctfumt mulfitiiJni of toKevemf 
We hnae m ab^aetkm to ad»aH thet to m p ermnaDy the 
pMpnml m%m U» be dlmcdia^r- Wbeuavar Mt. GUaMooe 
or m Maaott mw tana Itom amcmgit na, titem U notiktog 
wUdIi waabeiAA km fisatoc tbrni to bawe tiwir bodtoa pakrtiM 
or embatoMtiL m aabjaatud to ai^ other aetontHle pmeem und 
pan up to jm aaaae Ska the stafkd mtimfOa fa the Erittok 
M uawitt. P aa Mtitoi aa tiiq^ maybotoifc, weautpecC, wtobam 
mamiisf a^ppMaDUlii»p«totien» timtavaa K 
liiAsmwamtiottoMwto^ Smthaali 

maal ltoaAaiiktoA Atoi to tiB nacb amninw oaaiam gaaalto antoto 

mfymafiNrtoato^ 

fiaaa a o cf mam to tmlll ig wmjnihm^ ft a toy the trim tkmiy cf 
lhaamiltotoftotm to titoltomMM mivnfc mma i whito to 
•afar titotoli to toc' wml wawtotolltoMB^pama^ wh% Igr ton 
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of aamtot to pwmnt; whamaa ton gnwidii|ai baa In aft 
.■impmmnas Mt nammamim bndy el daaasadmiti hhaikktof tifa 
■niiMlIailllnai ItoatBamMiwiiaaBed timfinar tomBeot 
to«iideail2Sbrbtov^^ nf the two Inobedattimaiaator Imaa 
the uMiin reaiwto t e peiat of viawP Ought wu to raganl toe 
mXoe of humanito wtoh n riatogaf toe mpe^ and oa^lato totwean 
faosrtoad diufual and a eevtato ambki atnuatiDa ftir the ebjaek 
which revolt ueP or should wu oontenptote them with the lii- 
dafieienee ef a acientifio ohaerver waUriag ttomugh an anatomical 
mnseum and jnenmed, when a great man mab to moaauiu hie 
•kuli, weigh hie nraiii. and pat a neatly tkktoed preparation of 
him ill a eaae Ibr the benefit of totam tniveaiigatoiu P Beiilham 
impaNfiitiy took thU last view of the mieitioa. He tiieoght that 
toe tendtoneea whioh peqde felt tor toeirhoaea andtkauea ifler 
they had oeeeed to peribrm the vital Ihnetiona waa a piece af 
imreaaoning aenttmentnliam to he dieooumged na much u noaalhkt 
He accordingly left hia body to be diiseoted and afterwams made 
into a mummy; and, if we are not tniatnlMn, he waa fbr n long 
time kept iu the hull of n aurviving feiend, and is now on.yiew 
for any Dody who haa a taste f<w such cuhibitions . in tho 
museum of Univiriity Ocdlege. There in in thii proceeding n 
certain heroic defiance of popnlnr prejudice and on ndheienoe to 
logicnl enaeluaioan which ehaUangei our respect, theu^ wa nny 
not foal inclined to imitate the oxemple. It had, mereovet^ a 
certain meaning na a protest agninrt toe theories which tim 
obstructed tho supply of sulijects fat the medical ichoole. But, 
considered by itecli^ the proctloe is certainly not likely to become 
popular. Botanising on one’s mother’s grave is bod enough ; but 
the moet rigid of phiiosophem will shrink from nUowbg the 
scientific faouirer to penctmto to the interior. 

And yet tnere is somothuig not quite pleasant in the opporito 
theory which attnohee a special iutciust to the bodv. In a qukt 
village in the Itafam vaUeys of the Alps one may e Aon come mm 
a scene which appears to have been amnemd fbr tho apeetal eoifi- 
oaition of mute inglurtoua Shaitspearea The remams of the rude 
foroftithem of the hamlet, instead of roposing beneath the turf, 
are piled m hideous stocks, open to all s;>ectiitoM. Sometimes the 
gratuitous exhibition goes further, and a couple of complete 
hodios may be seen wooing like ghastly sentinels on each side 
of tho chi:^ door. It is a rough but powerful mode of appealing 
to coarse natures. The old English epitapit which tells tia, with 
on unploasant air of insulting triumph, ** Aa I am now, so you 
tnust Wf* rec<‘Wee additional smplisAS when the preteni oon- 
ditton of the departed is open to actual faspoetion. I’evhaps the 
ordinaiy efieot upon the population is simply to induce the gmve- 
digger state of nuttd ; but the inteation is of oeuiw^ to encourage 
memtatiims appvapriate to a certain phase of rsiigiocia 
The hideous monitors are told off to pieach the traiMitory oetvto 
of tbs world, and it may be that they do it mure eifhoiuiuJy then 
a good many pulpit oommsnplaoeB. Whether or not the lessolsa 
thus impressed ore edifying to the poepb imaiediiately emiceriied, 


thus impressed ore edifying to the poepb imaiediiately emiceriied, 
is a question ; but the olibct upon the British tourist k 
ttiideniiibly dbogreeshla We ire quite consclotte oouugli tout We 
ore not going to live fbr ever without hating tlieee ofibnatvo 
symbols of our morlslity thmet in our ihcea We hove become 
too delicato for tbeso vigorous appeals to tho soiuiea ; and the sort 
I of curiosily which impels visita to the Morgue at Paris, or to the 
l^colloction of decaying relics on the Bt. Hernard, docs not precisely 
harmonise with modem ridl^^ue eentimonti 
In fact Hotubt and tho giavediggeia were both fa an ohjeotioii- 
obb frame of mind. Tha poet may extract some ebvating Uiotighte 
even ftom a decaying ricull ; but he eminot bo too Intmiate with 
such images witbout polluting bts Imagfaatien. When saturated 
with the associaiions of decay, it booomee either hardened or 
morbidly stimulated and either ooaditlen bnoheahhy. Our bodies 
oiebeoomiiiff terriblv faourway* They ero very awkward anpend- 
ogea at the nest, and have a tendency to produce ^ut, toothoehe, 
indigestion, and other nhominations wnidh materiony interfere with 
toe serenity of our souls. When we have once done with them, 
we ore tncuned to Ihiok that the Kiondr we put them frdrly out of 
right the better. Probably nebody ever attends on English 
ftmexal witbout forming a roecdutbit, whidL like other resolu- 
tione, is made only to bo broken, that he wfU not do It again for 
toe sMie of bis best friend. In spite of toe earpasilag beau^ of 
toe EngHah service, toe undertakers have got the better or us. 
They hare taken advantage of our beet feelings and of the onfor- 
faamto dfakaUr that eoJem in itotialhctoii^ i&yoring ef <mr Imdses . 
we eanaot iwet irito dace&c|yy end we are obligml to eubmit to 


ftaianm to a man whaie in the act ef Mag Jtoet at tenor engulfed 
liawevaem toat ad beet Uifidenfa will Irak frake to aecompoay 
Mi'nipafae to Senml Gbeen, tinder oi^ agaaeivabb circam- 
ifaMm tifacesemeny eefdd nol he pfadaalj ■aUbmtipg, but the 
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men in order to keep his mind properly in time during 
the imere home of a puritanical SablmtlL In this respect 
the Americana hav'e the advantage of ua. In their towns 
the cemetery is generally laid out as a cheerful garden^ and 
is probably' tne moat picturesque piece of ground in the neighbour- 
hood. The sentiment which would naeociate flowere and sunshine 
with the graves of one's frionds is surely healthier than that 
which places them beneath a ghastly collection of New Hoad 
statuary and stumpy trees coked with London soot The idea in 
one case is that tne body should return as soon as possible to 
tbe earth whence it came, and that the inevitable melancholy 
should at any rat^be assogiated with nothing like a feeling of 
. disgust In tbe Rher, the idea eeems to be that the proper 
tribute to a friend’s memory is to assume an appearance of gloomy 
respectability, and that thinking of him should produce i^n ua 
tho same effect as a slight attack of indigestion. It is the difference 
between making the aasodation as ethereal or as material as possible. 
The logical result of the British method would no doubt bo attained 
by preserving the body in tbe state of mummy. In many cases 
the difference between life and death would then be exceedingly 
small. The solid Briton, arrayed in his Sunday suit of rusty 
black, could not look much more dismal when be was stuffed 
than he generally did when his internal oi^gans were dis- 
charging their vital functions. Sot up in a clockcose, after the 
fashioii of Bentham, he would harmonize with a set of old-fashioned 
furniture ; though he should not be too much exposed, as 
there would be a danger of visitors mistaking him for a 
waiter. The general nooptiou of this plan would evade the 
difficulty of the burial of Dissenters. Lvory man would keep 
bis own ancestors ranged around his room, and when they 
became too numerous tney might be dispose of to anthropo- 
logical museums. But, well adapted os the plan seems to be 
to the tastes of a particular class, wo do not yet consider it to 
be suited for general adoption. If anything, we fancy that, os 
it is, we make too much of tho material associations of death. 
We could find reason to doubt whether the habit of bringing back 
the remains of distinguished men from great distances, or 
even of depositing the actual bodies in Westminster Abbey, 
is fdtogether desirable. Tbe monuments serve as well when 
they do not cover a coffin; and after a very short time 
nobody whether the tombs are occupied or empty. 

Without, however, discussing that question, we are quite clear 
that we are content with a national portrait-gallery without 
having tho originals preserved by the side of their likenesses. 
Bbakspeare, to return to our great authority, showed his sense os 
well as an almost prophetic insight when he had himself quietly 
buried at Stratfora, and put up the curse which will preserve 
his bones from gravediggers and antiquaries. But for it, there 
aro no doubt some people who would bo glad to dig him up 
and exhibit him for the admiratiou of an intelligent public. 
Prince Heniy, as wo remember, proposed to embowel Falstaff, 
probably regarding him with characteristic coolness in tho 
light or a natural curiosity : but he did not throw out any bint 
about treating Hotspur in tne same fashion. The precedent may 
be decisive of the question ; and though we have no objection to 



A DINNER WITH KING ALFRED, 

rriHE Englishman's fashion of dining on eveiy conceivable 
JL occasion and for every ooncoivable object has b^n laughed at 
often enough. Does the Englishman wish to do honour to a dis- 
tinguished man P He dines. Does he wish to give relief to a 
distressed man P He dines all the same. Does he wish to pro- 
mote a political object P He dines for that also. Is the Drama 
to bo supported P He dines under the presidency of an English 
Prince, is general Literature to be supported ? Ho dines under 
the presidency of a foreign King. The oddest of all forms of 
benevolence certainly is that by which, if any set of people 
are hungry, we set about feeding thorn, not by putting food into 
their mouths, but by putting it into our own. Then we have 
tt groat gift of keeping remote anniversaries, centenarie^ tercente- 
-unrios, mid, when we have the chance, millenaries, oometimes 
wo keep the birthday of an institution which is still living ; some- 
times wo keep the birthday of a man who has been long dead. 
But at any rate it is generally understood that the men, the 
events, and the institutions which we commemorate have, or ohee 
had, a real being among men. Great as is the temptation of dining 
on evtiry possible opportunity, it has not hitherto been usual to 
dine in commemoration of mere shadows. Such a course might 
indeed thought disrespectful to a thing whidk has so true and 
eubstantial a being as an English dinner ought to have. But, by 
an announcement which bos just appeared in the papers, it would 
Mem that there is a body of Englisbmen. and that a leamed 
in the University of Oxf^, who take Ukotkit view of 
thlnM, who Aink it no m^gnity to the solemn act of dbdng to 

S pme it with events which most cerudnly never hanmed : in 
ok the aaniveraary of an expMed fidsS^Ta&i to 

4|ne k Iteopur of an 
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private gentlemia entetoiiis Us friends in his own diolDg^iooin, 
And BO it is, so long os it is kept eqmdly private. If any patriotic 
Briton should invim bis friends to ^s vnth Urn to cebbeats ths 
three thousandth anniversary of the landing of Brutiis--a ter- 
millenaiT which we think must just now not be very hr off— ss 
long as be k^eps his intentions private, it is no aflUr of oura. But 
if he announces in the lYmas or the Dmfy TtU^raph tjiat be Is 
going to hold a feast to Brutus within his own tenti^ the charm is 
taken away, and it is no breach of the sacredness of ^vato Ufr 
to laugh in public at what he has himself chosen to make piAIic, 
So, if the Master and Fellows of University CoUose ohocR to 
^lievp that they were founded by King Alfred or oy Jiusk the 
Giant-killer, and if they choose in their private meius in their 
own ball to drink to the glorious, pious, and immortal memory of 
either of those worthies, it is purely their own affair, and we have 
no more to do with it than with any other piece of private eccen- 
tricity done within the walls of an Englionman's cme. But if 
they choose to announce in the Tifnet that they are going to dine 
on a certain day to commemorate the thousandth annivenary of 
an event which it is quite certain never happened, they bring 
themselves within the range of public criticism just as much as a 
man who makes a speech or publishes a hook. It is jounced 
that This being the thousanath year from the traditional date 
of the foundation of Univeraity College, Oxford, by King Alfred, 
it has been resolved to use the opportunity for a gataeriog of 
former and present members of the College within its walls.*’ 
There is certainly something droll in the notion of " using ” 
for such a purpose the ** opportunity of an acknowledged fids^ 
hood. For this is what the allegea foundation of the Univeraity 
and the more daring tale of the foundation of University College 
by Alfred really is. The thing is not so respectable as a feast 
in honour of the landing of Brutus would be. The landing of 
Brutus is a traditional event ; whether it has a traditional date we 
are not skilled enough in mythical chronology to know' ; to fix tbe 
date of Brutus we should bo driven to the old fashion of counting 
generations, and should have to reckon how long after the taking 
of Troy — an event of which we believe some people know the 
date, and the week, and the hour of the night — a son of .^neas 
(wo think ho was a son of Macas) is likely to have landed in 
tho Trie of Britain. The legend of Brutus is a real legend. It 
may have been in its beginning an inference, perhaps even an 
invention of national vanity. But it became in the strictest sense 
traditional; tho inference or tbe invention was made in times 
when the historic sense did not exist ; we con hardly take upon 
ourselves to blame oven its first authors, still less to blame those 
who handed it on and embellished it by the genuine process 
of mythopoeic growth. But the tale of Alfred founding either 
University College or the University of Oxford is not mnuine 
tradition or legend at all ; it is simply a lie ; it is a deuberate 
ini'ention made for an interested purpose in an age when the his- 
toric sense did exist, and when those who interpolated Asser, or 
spread tbe fable about in any other way, must have Imown that 
they were spreading abroad a mere falsehood of their own devis- 
ing. The cheat is now fully exposed. No scholar who ia in the 
least competent to judge now puts the slightest faith in it. It is 
fully acknowledged that neither the University nor University 
College was called into being by any one founder, but that the 
origin of both is the surely more honourable one of having come 
of themselves. We have ourselves before now dealt with the 
subject So far from Alfred having founded tbe Univmity, 
the legend of St. Frideswide is the only thing which gives 
any hint that even the city existed in his days. And we 
suppose that no member of University College will be so hardy as 
to maintain that Alfred founded Univer^ College, that the 
University grew up round about University College, and tint tiie 
city grew up round about the University. The bis^iy of Oxford 
begins in the tenth century; in the eleventh it was a 
place of the first importance as a military post^ and as . 
the scene of great national gatherings. But it is not till 
the twelfth that we get tbe first hints of tiie Coming 
University, the first glimpses of schools, scholars, and Isoturen: ’ 
and it is not till tho thirteenth that we get our first glimpses os 
anything like colleges in the modem sense. In that aga too 
comes, not indeed University College, but the bmelhotion out of 
which University College grew. The notion of a Univendty, 
and still more tho notion of a college, being founded in the ninth 
century is one of tbe most grotesque inventions that ever eama 
into man's head. Nothing to be found in the wildest genealogiesl 
fables about Grosvenors, Braces, or Comyns can ontSo it And 
when we look at the particular date of fiya the tiriagbecomes moM 
grotesque still. It would have been wiser if the mgev had efeosen 
some of the years towards tbe end of Alfred’a leign, when there 
was comparative peace in the land, and when notii^. le reeosded 
in tbe Chroniclee. Indeed we do not see where the p articttfag 
date of 872 comet from. In the interpoktien in Aper. Che. daft 
of Alfred’^s Oxford doings k put in Sfi6. Thk year k tejlgptlec 
chosen ; the fsneral aheoidity of Alfred feundkiir any 
or college k <M epurse as great in one year as anoppi' Wt.ln 880 
Alfred at least bad eomeuiing to do witii the ^ the 
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•ni fto fhioogli ^ oouutrj iq which he ia add to Imvo choaau 
tbia dngdav^ odd ttmo for fte foundatioa of a ooUage. Add to 


&lde eiideiiUT looked on AlfM aa King of all Englimd. That 
thero iraa anoii a penon as Buihred King of the Merdana dearly 
neyer came into todr hoada; they dearly had no idea that the 
King of ^ the Weat-Saxona had at moat the bareat external 
anpmdritT orer the realm of hie hroiber-in-law. To oonoeiTO a 
Kmg of the Weat-Baxone founding a University or a Oollege at 
Oxf^ in the jeA 87a is, other objectiona apart, almost u 
gfotaa^ue aa it would be to attribute the foundation of the Uni- 
Tara!^ of Gfottingeo, not to the reigning Elector of Hanover and 
Kng of Great Bntam, but to the reigning Emperor-Elect 
It would aeem that the College itself feele in some degree the 
grotcaqaeneea of tiie busineM, aa it ie only a traditional date ’* 
the annivereaiy of which it aelu iU members to celebrate. If mei^ 

one woulS^^ave thought that^a trad^ional date wae a some- 
what akadowy object to dine al^ut. The zealous Anglo-Saxons *’ 
who twenty-throe years ago dined and did other things at 
Wantage in honour of Alfred's birth at least dined in honour 
of the undoubted date of a real event. University College is 
content to dine in honour of the traditional date of a thing that 
never happened. Is there no one to be found in the CoUege to 
explain that the traditional date is not even a traditional date P 
We cannot answer ibr the present members of the Foundation, 
but the invitation is extended to the former members, and wo can 
bear witness that among them there is no lack of men who are 
quite able to set their successors right on these matters. Or is 
tiie whole thing a joke F Is a dinner held in honour of a shadow 
to be itself as shadowy as the event in honour of which it Is held P 
Are the present and late members of Uuiversitv College invited to 
a Barmecide feast? Is dining with King Alfred to under 
these circumstances, a ceremony as profitless as dining with Duke 
Hump^y P Or are the cakes which, six years after the foundation 
of Umversity College, the great King forgot to turn, to be served 
up as the only fitting food for the refreshment or hik faithful 


College when they have been baUeA on to Vtm 
aermoaa, and baveJW to uaher Ih tbehr dbcooiem 
caving for a (bvmmittal enongb In tome other lefaMbim 
but purely mythical at iir at iney are concerned. But to eat A 
dinnsf ia a far more terlout botlnett than to preadi a tennoo, and 
we can only hope that those who may oome togelher to dine 
in honour of the imaginary foundation of Univenity CeUoge a 
thousand years back may have a bodily digestion os strong as 
their intellectaal digestion certainly must be. 


bedesmen P These are important questions for former members of 
the College who may bo tempted from long distances. But, how- 
ever they may fare as to the bodily banquet, the feast of reason 
and flow of soul are at least well provided for. The announcement 
in the Times which tells us that the dinner is to happen tells us 
also that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Dean of 
Westminster are to dine at it. And it they dine at it, they 
will surely make speeches after they have dined. The Dean is in 
this case the lesser light. He may be taken for panted. No 
preaching, no dining, no debating, can be perfect without its being 
enlightened with Dr. Stanley's views on somethin or other. Dr. 
Stanley’s views about Alfred to be put forth at Oxford will moat 
likely be as remarkable as the views about Alfred’s daughter 
which be did put forth at Chester. Tbe subject is one which 
exactly suits Dr. Stanley's genius. lie can talk prettily about 
anything, and he can perhaps talk more prettily about those 
thmgs wiiich did not happen than about those things which did. 
But ^ the speech of the evening ” will of course be that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, for Mr. Ixiwe to speak in Oxford 
about King Alfred is indeed somewhat. Two years ago the 
Univeni^'of Oxford did honour to the man whom she had 
Doui^ea and brought up, and who had so cruelly rebelled 
against her. But then Mr. Lowe had to receive his honours in 
2 ence. though very little silence was kept round about him by 
mther hu friends or his enemies. But at King Alfred’s dinner 
he will be unmuzzled. Ho will have an opportunity of making it 
known whether he still thinkfl^ with Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, that 
the University tenches nothing but some old languages which 
are so use, because they a’at spoke anywhere now.” He 
will have an opportunity of finding out that there is such 
a thing as a School of Modem History, and that there 


Modem History, and that there 


are Professors whose business it is to expound the su^eets 
which are taken up iu it. PerhaM we may see Mr. Lowe 


i are taken up lu it. rerhaM we may see Mr. Lowe mg of bavmg sometl 
to learn .the Dooms of Alfred from the Regius Professor, goes one’s own pace. 
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and studying the exact build of those ships which were built 
neither after tbe Danish make nor after the Frisian at the feet of 
tbeProlemor’s gallant colleague^ Mr. Lowe, m we all know, looks on 
the battle of Marathon as bsving been fought too long ago, and as 
having had too few people killea in it. for any reasonable person to 
tsouble himself about it A good railway aoddent/’ with a more 
decent amount of slaughter, is much more to Mr. Lowe’s liking. 
We are anxious to know whether a.i>. 871 is near enoimli to our 
own time to deserve any of the atientioD which is fbrmdden to 


dowmBanngi aadMerton, as ire have of the slam on the Athenian 
4 ds at MiiMalioii-*^llfr> Lowe, if we rightly remember, left out of 
W that them were barbarianektiledthere also. Buteome- 
bowS^eo vre remember what hard fighting there was, how AUred 
ivent forth like a wild boar against ^ hon^ and ill the reet of 
it we esmiot help ibinkiiig that Danes and Bbgluh between them 
must have managed to kill peo]^ eoq^h to Peach the etwidttd ct 
, aoddmt WeshaUbegladtoIeamMr* 
ittem, and aleq. If xispeet fo Us 

, ahny. pitted ecmedeD^ ineaoam of 


UMBBEIXA8. ^ 

T he greatest revolution of tbe eighteenth centurr took place 
on me day when Jonas Hanway walked down Fleet Street 
with an umbrella. The dress, the social tone, the very architecture 
of the West were modified in a moment. There was no longer 
any necessity for the heavy porticoes which sheltered a visitor 
from the rain. Men flung olF the cumbrous coats and watob- 
men's capes which bad been their only protection against a shower. 
Even the shaggy beaver gradually disappeared, and the silk hat' 
weathered storms which at on earlier a^ in the world's history 
would have reduced it to a shapeless wreck in twenty minutes. 
The mere sense that rain was at last beaten, that it was no longer 
necessary to watch the clouds and tap the barometer before starting 
for a walk across the fields, gave a new sense of fleedbm and 
exhilaration to mankind. Child os it is of the East, the umbrella 
only found its truo roalization when it ventured in Jonas Han way’s 
fist into Ileet Stroot. Tbe Lord of a Hundred Umbrellas” is 
really only tbo master of as many parasols. Tbd umbrella of the 
Assyrian King or of tho Byzantine Cfosar was a mere appendagfe 
of royal pomp. The Papal umbrella of the present day Is tho hut 
relic of a time when state had absorbed what was meant for man- 
kind. So long, in foci, as tbe umbrella lived only iu lauds of tbo 
sun, it missed its vocation *, and even now, when tlio peasant of the 
Riviera appears with an umbrella, it is with something utterly 
imdeserving of the name. Rain is a phenomenon, and he con- 
structs a phenomenon to shelter him against it^ red, vast, and 
formless. It is hard to believe that the gigantic erection has 
any kindred with the exquisite little implement which daugles 
from every lounger's finger in l*all Mall. In the civilized umbrella, 
however, the practical plays only a subordinate part. It is far more 
than a mere protection against a passing shower; it is the symbol 
of a life, the comp^ion of leisure hours, the index to character. 
It is impossible to dissociate her umbrella from Mrs. Gamp. There 
is something in tho veiy bulginoss of its vast circuit which marks 
tho montlily nurse. A recent Archbishop of Canterbury used 
to bo famous for walking across Westminster Bridge to tbe 
opening of Parliament with a cotton umbrella, and we at once 
recognize tho temper and theology of the mao. It is from a sense 
of this that an ingenious tradesman has just patented a Clerical 
Umbrella,” whose stout ebony handle and serviceable alpaca marks 
at a glance the decorous, hard-working parson. But a mere glance 
at an umbrella-stand is enough to show the wonderful diversities 
of character which can be expressed in this way. We see ilia 
dapper little darling with its curious monogram on tho top, and 
know we shall bear all the scandal of town os soon as we enter tho 
drawing-room. Tho rough horn of another tolls us that our 
solicitor is fussing for us in tbe study, its neighbour, unkempt 
but lovely in its negligence^ is tho sign of an artist friend whose 
pictures find no favour with the Academy. Tbe square, short 
umbrella leaning against the wall means ” a little biii.” When 
Mr. Sampson Brass is recoiling tbe memories of the departed 
Quilp, he docs not miss the one great symbol of bis character— His 
wit and humour, his pathos, and bis umbrella, all come before me 
like visions of my youth.” But if it is tfab to tho world without, 
it is more than this to its owner. There are few things so 00m- 
pnionable as an umbrella. A stick is a sbade too light. A dog 
is a shade too troublesome. A friend walks either too fast or too 
slow. But an umbrella is just heavy enough to give one the feel- 
ing of having somelhing with one, it never bothers, and it always 
goes one’s own pace. It is a prop in tho moment of languor when 
one is forced to make talk in front of La<k Dawdle’s garden-chair. 
It is a toy with which one plays as one flirts with her daughter. 
It has its peculiarities, its history, its stories of flights and returns, 
its memones of nleosant little with charming boitigM 

who found a shelter in it from showers. There is something huuisti 
a^ut it which endears it to us. We talk of it to our friends, 
discuss its stick and its colour, we make a grievance of it, and 
write to tbe Times about tbe harpies who rob us of it at the 
Academy. There are few hours of loneliness and desertion when 
a man cannot console himself with his umbrella. 

It is owing perhaps to their late introSuctioa into Europe that 


pen/ in nmnreuos. lAJce jcame, tuey Delong to tne class or jera 
netetrw, A firint trace of Communism lingets over tbe stand in 
the halL Nobody fisels very guilty at tokuig a "stray ” umbrella 
if it hmena to be raining as he leaves his club, or at finding biui- 
•df wolfing boine with a new umbrella when he was conscious of 
lurrimr kflt It with an old one. It iaamosing to notice the uncon- 
CdeoMr citriesItT with which the new owner, as he puts his 
ffca hjrWith hm hat and coat, gneeies who 00 earth such a pretty 
Ime thing eoilld have belonged to. There is not tbe least eeam 
ef wnUt 8i the gnesticn. In eenunan thoimht the oahrelle is 
regm MMriity whiei Is aopposed to ex- 
lim kemitm tetdtSex & get A kind of gipi^-IAs 


•orwaikuig 
iMwinglefltk 
cdcneor entk 
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13be Satiud^ JteTtew. 


iMuiiiKmt- 


it vith • 

for iti fs^MiM m mf marri i>aod buf tbe mm uriha Wugjit ilt 
Ito Qwm will hxmifiii it to ua, and if it linfii|peiMr. In bn a now imHf 
we genefitU^ iktiei it te its own wEl to tnbeit Mb ignln- Tbero 
we beU0«% peoonn oooentric enongh to Betmni undbellMt ^ 
tte inatoAcet aare mire. And in the eamie wnar there me eccenttic 
who DMi^ a fuss about gottlog hack their omkrellas. Dr. 
i)u<%lnnd, for instaiicu, after the low a flood manv, boldly canned 
on the handle of a new one Stolon from Bucklatid/’ and 
found that his fric'iids were only toe eager to rotum it to him 
wheneror it took its walks abroad, liut the common sotiso 
of mankind has always frowned down invidious attempts of this 
kind to eontradiot a huge and almost universal human iostinct* 
If wo recognize our watch in a friond’e watoh-pockaty it needs a 
-vmy warm fiieodship indeed to reclaim it without a serious ex- 
uhmatiou. Dut if we fix an eye of welcome recognition on a long- 
lost umbroLhi, which happens to be dangling between a friend’s 
tbuiub and forellnger, neitbor party feels the least embarraasmout 
The owner cries, with a start of pleasant surprise, *<Dy Jove! 

• isn't tluit mj umbrellAi'” and the felon surrenders it with a 
discreet ** Is it really ? ’* but without an attempt to cover or 
axidoin his felony. Our feeling on the subject roflocts itself 
indeed in common laugua^e. An umbrella is never supiX)scd to 
have been stolen/' but mways to have been lost, (Uid to lose 
an umbrellA is admply to be a man. The accurate person who 
** never lost anything in his life ” is careful to except his 
umbrella. There are limits to the credulity oven of the most 
credulous, and he knows tliat if he bad omitted the saving clause 
nobody would have heliovod him. Dut it is just this vagrant 
tendency which renders it so dear to us. Wo Ceel os the 
mother feels towivrds the darling who is sure to go wrong. It is 
00 seldom that we can count on a month's unintexrupteil converse 
with our own umbrella that we cherish the intercourse of (v%’ery 
diy. life, too, is never wtau-y of providing pitfalls for our 
umbrellas. They are constantly being reft from us at doitrs 
and corridors. There is a general theory among ulhcial 
people that we use them to demolish vases and to puke 
out the eyes of pretty pleiuros. Innocent and playful as 
the umbislla appears to us, it is to the uiiieiiil person a 
« dangerous weapon/’ which has to be sei/.ed and ticketed and 
detained iu queer pigoou-holes. We sigh and pai-t to meet no 
mopo. W e leave the Gallery by a clillerent door. We are chatting 
with on absorbing cociuetio as we hurry by the prison-house, it 
is sunny weather, and wo simply forget it, or w'o remember tbo 
wanderer but have lost the ticket. Gr, worst of all, we find our- 
selves amongst a moh of howliiiu maniocs <luncing before the fatal 
desk and shouting Umbrella 1 ^ in vain. Let us do justice to Mr. 
Cole as he has done justice to ujubrolJas. We have had our 
little tllTs with Sduth Konslngton, hut t^oiith Kensington bos 
irood itself from the suporstitiou that it is uaces.'^sry to consign 
the harmless partner of oui* joys m)d sorrows to an oiTli ial black- 
hole. ** Many men,” mourns a helpless artist iu the Times of last 
week, who nave on hour to spare, and would gladly look into the 
Academy late iu the afternoon, aie prevented doing so by the 
trouble and atmoyance of Hurreiideriog mid reclaiming the 
umbrolltt, the use of which oui* gonial climato rendora imperative.'’ 
It ia at any rate a cousolaiiou to those blighted beings timt they 
cun reconcile their love of art aud their love of umbrella iu the 
gallorios of tlio LiLenjational Exhibition. If over wo are tempted 
by aratitudo to place tliu bust of (]ole, C.B. in our hall, its place 
aaau bo exactly over the umbrella-stand. A more terrible pi thill 
lies in the tendency of mankind to regiu'd umbrellas us a sort of 
circulating medium. It is odd that, while it requires at least 
a year's acquaintaiico to borrow half-a-crown, a casmU chat of 
hve minutest is supposed to wnmint one in borrowing an umbrella. 
Thomo^it terrible rtif-ultof this is that there are a race of people who 
never have umbrellas, aud steadily borrow their way through 
every shower. Tli*rc is hometbing ugouuing ia the sight of one of 
those predatory pcr.ions watching (utlmly iho pattering of the rmn 
out ot one’s window, while cme is com cious that that littlo gem 
in the hall is de.^lliifd to bo carried olV in a few minutes. Dut 
there is no rcdriMss. An adroit use of “ Christmas bills,” or iho 
plea of m already ovcr-druwu account, may evailo the demand for 
a pecuniary loan ; but thovc is no conceivable pretext on whioh 
one can escape the loan ol an umbrella. 

But tlie.»o communistic aspects are not the only social aspoots of 
ninbreU^ It is curiou.s to tlie parttlicy play in acquauitanoo- 
ohip or in love. It is very dillicuU to reni./in an absolute stronger 
to the man who hos walked a few miles with one under the same 
umbiellai a conlidoutial relation scoms to spring up with singular 
rapidity under the kindly circle of its roof. A good many very 
ploasont fdondshipa hove been bum in this way out of a kindly 
But prettinr things huvo sprung out of showers than 
ploASont Ciiondalups. In tlio earlier stages of atfoctiou the 
umbroUa in aimply a vent for feelings which it i« dilHcult to ex- 1 
wmln auy other way. On the evo of a dedavatioii, for instance, 
a i» in immenee relief to bo able to fix one's eyes steadily 
^ the ground, ao 4 to poke viciously at the gmvoi with one^ 
The awkwordneaa. the hesitation, the want of the 
exqMlsitety imubyia^ and it is comforting to vent 
iu It »oed puke, wh^ tha ftwr expectant 
Ihd mbomtsly mathematical diagrams with 
IWWpL, Bui U Is in hours of hesitation that th* 
Iphm of mplomank Sunshine. i| W 
filfr iBak% loveia happy, the im 




loilei!^ ondidawdlB. 

ibimM tenor oit Iho 

mss naonesjUahlos in seplir. . 

totoBOhioeinotoseaedamtoalhrthnrjfises^ 
s^U dtooro near. After olVStroplumthink^ with thril of 

vexalKon, there will he other etroUs mdmm ^ifl m mou L 
But the whole difficulty voushes with n dkov g| Shrepbon 
opene his rndbrello, and BeUnda if soml hao 2 ag. to Ue iKi^^ 
preaeiim eloeely to bis Ads. U if easier to utter tho 
words ^ when they can be whii^ecod nnd^ m 
when they have to be shouted ocsoss a gmehodi. The l | |n ei s » 
tional umerella carries us into a widely amsm regioii at fo B Mon 
and thought The ingenious contriver of this new kroention has 
ovidontly been siituck with the enormous field wUsh awolfc ia tim 
rain ufi'ets to self-improvcmeot. In one of his umbrellas ha effiera 
us on opportunity of studying astrouomT. The eoncase of silk is 
turned into the concave of the sky, whore nhoet of nlassis ssd 
^ocmstellationa gloom down upon us ftom between ^t&e bs>» ef 
wbftlebono. ui another we are wooed to the otu^ of gSQgcopI^^ 
and our eyes may wander through iiolSii’s Straits to where the 
I umbrella slick represents the Pole. The idea Is ingenious 
j enough, and in the case of poets or persons oddickedL to walkh^ 
’ with their eyes directed heavenwards^ miffht no doubt bo 
turned to very pretty puiposcu liuaguie toe CQBSolation to 
Mr. Tupner of walking beneath an expanded copy cf the iVo- 
vm'hial rtult^ophy^ and m being able St any moment to tom to one 
of its golden Menteiices on the roof above him. In the present 
dearth of polite conversation, wo can fancy very adroit use being 
made of models of talk, such m Swift drew up for the fine people 
of bis time, and which could in this way bo bung peacefully over- 
head. Each rib of the umbrella might coatain a dialogue 
adapted to diiTereat people, and a dexterous twist, os Lord Heavy- 
skle left us, wguld provide us with a sprightly and vivacious 
repiirteo for Lady Flighty. Tho uses of the umbrella, in fact em 
diardly be said to luivo been as yet explored. But, mter all, its 
gi^^at charm will always lie in its inutility. To ^e Emperor 
h'ichoTas war was a nuisance, because it spoilt his adnurahle 
soldiers;* and min is, for tho same reason, a nuisance to the 
omatour of umbrelhis. A rose *\iust washed in a shower/’ os 
Cowpor says of it, may bo ti nrefty *^ing in its way, but the light- 
ness and grace of iin umbrella vanish with a wetting. ^ It never 
folds again. Its slim proportions gather a shade of purtlmess. In 
side lights wo Wio in it something of tbo trace of Mrs. Gamp. It is 
in vain that we wiitch its diH^udcnco with a curious regret, and 
veil tho sadness of its Inst niomont by a shilling cover from 
llediuayno's. Its hour has come, but there is a romance even in 
its last moin(mt.s. It simply vauishos. Old sticks linger about the 
lioum*, but ail uId umbrella is as invisible os a dead donkey. Jew 
voi(*es rise from tho urea iu tbo early dawn, and suggest to us, os 
w'e turn dreamily on our pillow, theories about its end. But we 
know nothing. Tho umbrella vanishes into the Infinite, and 
wo mnko no impious attempt to lift tho curtain of the dark. 


PACinC PKOCKEDINGS. 


rilllE Report of tho Pi*ocecdiiiga of H.M.S. Soiorto among the 
Jl South Sea Islands is perhaps less satisfactory to readers than 
to the gallant oiBcer who compoacd it. We do not wish to 
disguise the difiiculty of dealing with the dreumatonoes of those 
idands, or to throw bliuno upon a seaious officer who acted to 
the best of his judgment for the protection of the various interests 
committed to his care ; but we think tbo time has come ibr serious^ 
ondoAvouring to settle tho principle upon whioh the Intercourse of 
civilized nations with the South Sea islanders should be regiH 
lated. They have suifered, as is generally admitte^ oattoflcs mm 
white uiou who have been eogag^Hl in what we wiu for snortiieas 
call a slave tmde, and they have committed in retaliatipii outnm 
upon other white men which have drawn upon them such ^ lei* 
suns” as tho shelUng of their villages by men-of*wmRi It is of^ • 
course evident that tho*brutal| or even murder^Uir videiiee 
of a kidnapping skipper and his crew does not Justii^ Jloi^tSt 
of 0 bishop and his attendant clergy. But these islsndKS) aU 
other savages, assume that an injury may be rsquitod upon miy 
mem)>er of the tribe to which the offendiar betongsdi opd tihiy 
prefer a chief if they can find ono. The outrages oomildtted 
the kidnappers are dearly describod in thfoJBepm their jnaettoe 
** actually amounts to downright slavery, and to.mmg^jcasesy whofl^e 
blood is shed in a most wanton maimer, to tnnirdbt,” This to Iho 
oonctomeo of Commander Markhamg htodtig given to WA 
subject constant lOtonUon, aud made inquiries at savaigl lahupdm 
There is, indeedt a practice worse thoa Udnanw^Ef wni/di 
is called head hunting.” The chief of ona of toe toftto or 
islands enters into on ogtoement with tiie meter ol A i ' ‘ 
he will Sfupjdy him with so mmiy heauscdUeetiemtob^ 
keep as tropMes, be will give hint an equiiMiimt mer 
away for limour, Thus some nojiiveB «m 
other norivea mai ^ ^idaved. 

The eriif^ In easpbai ef the^ ell^^ 
fimtx^y to 
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The Satiir^y Utevki#. 


^^rnttuftientod 
niA tin llev. ]lel«r IIiUml tike j»MoiMty 

**^s9aimdat ^ teeeai iktiiMtiiM dihmi 

UlttDlil m imte tueo.** tmemeoUlly mgmi to the meqey e 
df Iheerewdf the lehooiMitlrdMi^; tad Ifa. BCliie being ^ 
fluae maUm ee hime^ that poimluiMiiit ooght to be iiimem for 
that QMMM^ he took eeenMirea eoeonrdiogW. He landed wtih a 
pfttty dt armed bwhi and Mr. Mihio *‘|wi!i laai in the tight path, 
m a e«MB diifofeQt foom that in which <derRymen are aometimea 
8^ to perfoen^that oiBce. Ajpproftchmg a village where ue 
lAudetciw of wflhe men dwelt, his party was fired upon, and he 
thereepeii daetioyed the villngo. He says that ho hM no other 
coumoleft than to deettoy the village hoeanso he had previoutty 
aenit a ueeasare to the emfit to the eftect that he want^ not to 




wlih bn hititpfhter, fotemghtoi Ihb eUMT, 
him an admimlte of thb'mutdbr. Be waA 
out the giavei Of the muvderod meni for the bulBiiim MfiiW 
that he and his tribe bad eaten them. It OilpaKtOd^ hOWmih 
that the murdered men had hiteaded to etify of a man Of m 
tribe, and, having regard to the droumstan^ it Was jtidM 
saOident to iufiiet a fine on the vUlage of twenty-five |%s. wt 
M the men had taken themselves off, and the pigs did not eOme 
in, Commander Markham destroyed the village. Ho seems to 


thmnpoii daitr 
coumoleft than 


fight bat ewy to talk. Like some other persons in authority, 
Gommandsfr Markhatn's ae^ns are better than the reasons whum 
he givflo te tfhem. It seems a reasonable course to land and 
hold a paHey with the ehiefs as to murders committed on white 
men, and if on landing he was attacked, he was eutitlod to 
reltaiaCe. Bat nnfertunatsly ho has already told us that ho bad 
made up his mind to inflict punishment, which is surtdy a dif- 
ferent &iog from holding a coniereuce and assuring natives 
that the British naval power is sent to protect them m well 
as the atrangers who have eomo among them. lJuwever, bis party 
was fired npoa, and he destroyed two villngas, which he feels oon« 
fideot--and Mr. MUoe, who lives upon the island, is also of his 
opinion'— ^will imve a vsiy beneficial afluot upm the natives in 
future as regards their behaviour to wbiu^ meu ; and he is glad to 
eay, and we are glad to hear, that the whole was done without 
effiHiiou of blood. 

We might ba content wHh this result, although wo should not 
Applaud it, bat in the very next sentence we are taught tlrnt 
the important matter nitbsr is how white meu behave to natives, 
lie says that tf a notorious skvo-trndor hiid not visited the 
island half an hour before him, ho would have been able to 
communicate with the natives, and overything might have been 
settled “ without resorting to such strenuous measures.’* I'o put 
the matter plainly, the natives would not have been punished , 
at all if they bod behaved respectfully to the captain of a man- ■ 
t>f-wftr. We are not told wlmt the notorious slave-tri^er had 
dontJ to them ; but if he behaved like others of his kind, it is 
not surprising that the imtives were not prepared to be especially 
civil to the next party of white men wiio anproachtnl their villages. 
The oddest part of the story is that Mr. Milne, the resident 
aionary, never seoms to reflect that, although it is a fine thing to 
have a man-of-war to back you, yet when sho deports and JeAve.s 
vou alone with the natives their turn must inevitHbly came. This, 
however, is Mr. Milne's buwness and not ours. He was promised a 
second visit of the ship, which seamed to give him much pleasure, 
and he was of opinion that, if a few' shot and shell ii-om this 
ship, while passing the island, were thrown in, it would have a 
salutary ellect upon the natives, as they soenied to have a very 
poor idea of Iho power of a rnnu-of-war.'* Incredible as it may 
appear, Commander Markham acted upon the absurd advico which 
the llev. Mr. Milne gave to him. The notion of “ throwing in a 
few ^lot and shell ” m pa<^iug a village, just as one might send a 
charge of ohoi among a flight of birds, would bo grotesque if it wnn 

' not barbarmia. The uncertainty of tho openUmn seems to deprive 
this prmeding of the character of punishment, unless indeed it bo 
right to ^e boys fn a ocbool on the calcukition that <Mme of 

them are sure to deserve it. This uflicer was instructed to inquire 
into eertain eharges against Mr. Milne, which h« reported to be 
without fottndlAion. Among various reosons which he gave for 
his dmrduiioti waa tkia, that Mr. Milne was a most humane and 
inofieiiaiire mMi.** We do not question the humanity or the 
Ohrilriaulty of ^tlds misnonary, but we never heard before of a 
sbepheid who advised that a tW shot and shell should 1^ thrown 
in amdmg Ms Hook. Tho treatment is peculiar, but possibly, hav- 
ing regnra to the pocultariiature of the patient, it may bo soothing. 
At any tats ft Was apfdied next day. Commander Markham, 
seeing a fany^ aniti?iis assembled near one of the viUagee which 
had been dciMrrod, threw a foW shot smd shell amonM them for 
the pavpoee ef them, as he bad been led to hoHeve that 

the nolieee were iualiiiM toriounde the power of a man-of-war. 
He doea not mf that miybedy was bun, t»d perhaps he did not 
intend to iMtfi anybody ^ b«t we oain»l help thnuiing that the 
power of nadee mh direotiom if not alaminm is 

ifllwly toappearitilicidsm 8e dtscamed with his tolesoope filr. 
MUae, wl»m gave khn no little aatislMriim, as he bad foarra the 
imtifes w^ld USS0 lendiaWl upon him for the punfobment In- 
the fogr iMfcse. Mv. IkUne onglrt to imow ^e native 
ebanoier, and eon cUkHlita koW te he may tnwt to fb We 
Aonld lwvA IhodghI ^ Hds plan of tbiwiag in shot and ahdl 
6a Ike ef Uffing some narive of a Wbe whieb has ai m 

mwokM snooh too doM^ tibe 
loatariia M0tf m ol indiiinflm She etehgess f«rt 

dlamodiaaniidtho 

i'l^dfeSt'hfe’tCe^ net bc^'whare ho' , :• ' '> 

^^SSL^nSTMfsr ^ d beaTh^dir m 

He went to Iho .viUag^ of the ddS^mil tribs. 


This indeed is the on|y course by which the miserable condittoti 
of those islands can be improved. Vfo must put down kidnapping; 
and tlien we may insist that murder shall be severely pumslied. 


and tlien we may insist that murder sbau he severely punfslicfl. 
Bishop Patteaon, as is well known, expressed the wiidi thak if he 
ahonla perish, as ha did, by native violeuce, vengeance might not 
be inflicted lor his dGsth. W’o do not And that Oommander 
Markham went to the island whore the Bishop was murdered 
xviih a (hirign of punishing his murderers ; but ho was nolnriilly 
aus|>o(^ted of such a desi^, and, being resisted, he SssoHod the 
honour of the British Haring arrived off NukapU, he sout 
in a boat to attempt a friendly communication, which was received 
with A flight of arrows, “ tho natives at the same shouting, yetting, 
and dancing in a dolitiut manuor.’’ Tho boat returned aooording 
to orders, and, being sent again, was aimilarly received. Being 
dctorniinexl after this rocoption of his boat to eneut a landing, ana 
to teach the natives that tho British flag was not to be assailed 
with impunity, ho fired a couple of broadsides into tbe ^iU^^ 
2,400 yards, and then pulled in with tho boats and landed. There 
wuH a sutort oxebauge of rifle bullets and poisoned arrows, and 
B village WAS taken and disstroyod. Tho work was thus accoin- 
pUaheQ,andComraantlHrMarkhiim tnistetbat “a ^vero lesson hod 
[ boon taught to thi;«o lenders, which he hopes will make thorn in 
I future respect the liv(!s of white men.” Two of his crew were 
wounded by arrows, of whom one afterwards died. Ho fbinks 
that the native loss must have boon severe. He is under (ho 
impreesiou that the natives must have imagined that tlio 
I ehip bad arrived expressly for the purnenjo of punishing them 
for tho murder of Bishop Pattesoii. This is indetKl high\v pro- 
bable. Tills officer proposed to himself a work of a didactic unif 
ex|K)stulatory character. But on sending in a boat by way of 
preliminary to palaver, slio is mot with a aiscintrgo of arrows, and 
thereapon* tho British flag is found to bo insulted, and must bo 
avenged. Whether tho men who were killed in the <msuing acilon 
were sacrificed to tho manes of Bishop Battrsoii or to Uio htmour 
of Britain ernnot matter much. The Commander had no iiiteri- 
lion of administering a severe lesson,’^ but still ho hopes that 
it may be useful. Of course tho ordinary understanding of tho 
proceedings will bo that the white men niisused the native**, 
whw«nipou tho natives murdered tho BIsliop, wJ»eruu|)on tho 
ftishop’s countrymen killed aevexul nativ(*s. Lot us hope that the 
bories of reprisals will not bo carried further. 

The inquiries instituted by Commander Markham show tbe 
existence xa those ishmdsof shamolul practices which the civilised 
Powors whose ships frequent them are in honour and du^ bound 
to prohibit luid punish. The experience of ( !hiua and India shows 
that a labour traffic may bo so regulated as to avoid the characbM’ 
of kidnapping. This country can do again what has been done 
before, ana othtr countries will probably be willing U; foIl(»w her 
example. It may be clearly expliuned to the natives that tht^y 
will be protected as far h.h poirsible in life and libortv against 
white aggreseion, but will not be allowed to take tuoir own 
way to inUificriiuiuate vengeance. It is b(iit(*r to say no more as 
to the paat. We have heard of a sailor who And* ou the ma- 
shoroa bottle, and exclaims as he opens It, “Bum,! hope J sheipry, 
I think } tracts, by jingo ! ” Wt) compare ourselves to this sailor 
for the purpoeo of expi casing our 8urj»riso nt tiuiliug n captain of 
A man-of-war ** throwing in ’’ shot and shell iiwU atl of tractM nt 
the suggestion of a miasKmai^. The Bov. Peter Milue is in one 
sense a worthy follower of lum who come, not to bring peace ou 
eaar^, but a sword. 


TIIK MU msT AT ST. PAULU 

nno lay it on thick is good policy if tho thickncis is well calcu- 
i Mted But there w such a thing as laying it on too thi/ k, 
and then tbe pigment is apt to pool ofl. We should imagine tlmt 
ike ovex-aolive dignitary who now rules in tho Mansion House, iind 
iriio appealed in Moudai}'*s Ti»t^ as tho leader of a small tr^f 
cottpriimg Sir 'William Tite, Mr. Fer^son, Mr. Oavendi^n 
and Mr. Mnmy, must by thi tmio have loamod to au- 
medote that fact. There has, it appears, been movomont in t^.* 
kteiOiitiTe Cemunittoe charged with the completion of St. raul 
CpiiMiift lUMii the ineoting organiaed by Mr. Longman and hf -I 
ttpem wUlcli we ipoto « fow wtH*..i»cei *o. 
it was lesolved to strongthen iho available artistic 
mm hr m appobtoiciit cf •ome Mraitflct to .MpleiMiil Wi'- 
, Xn 4 b 7 >a MtieiM «f thdr 

' Cominitteetf fitfW to 

and upon a statsiiMMst ot fiuris which we hai 
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body < 

gentlemen in reeponelble etations and with known Antecedents, 
who have been gratuitoualy working tcnether for montha or for 
^ears in confidential couneel over public objecta which do not 
involve electioneering or financing, are generally actuated by 
enough of mutual sympathy and good -fellowship to prevent any 
appreciable minority of them from openly neatung into the 
panaive bosom of a leading jouniel whenever they may find th 
aolvea outvoted within their own Committee-room, 
more risky measure to threaten an appeal from the regular 


ex- 

ly find them- 
It was a still 


authorities'— selves and colleagues in their Committees, the llean 
and Chapter, and so on — who have hitherto carried on the work 
of completion, and who may be supposed to know something of 
their own business, to a totally sbaaowy and unrecognized caucus 
of such subscribers as may please to answer their whip— 
themselves, it may be, over a cosy breakfast-table. Perhaps toey 
may succeed in enlisting the vmuable support of the ^ Large 
Subscriber ” who bubbles over in Thursdaye 7VWs at the idea 
that Mr. Burges was averse to the Byzantine treatment of the 
work as too axin to Gothic, but proposed to carry out the decora- 
tions in ** cinque cento in profound ignorance that cinque 
cento ” expresses th© style of St. Peter’s, and of the other build- 
ings which served ns Wren’s examples. Their menace 
could havo but one meaning — namely, un attempt to starve 
the majority into compliance by cutting oif the supplies^ 
at ^0 risk, whichever side prevailed, of sapping a great under- 
taking. We do not sav that there are not cases in which it may 
be a moral duty to go down into tbe street ; but in every such 
case tbe insurgents are bound to show that they are something 
better than brawlers. In the matter of St. raul's they attempted 
to justify their proceedings by tbe allegations that to the Lord 
Mayor was due the credit of that augmented vitality which the 
world has hitherto assigued to Mr. Longman^ and that his lord- 
ship had therefore, we suppose. Saturn’s right to devour his 
own ofispriug ; that a vote had boon taken in Committee on the 
specific issue of medievalist ” and ** classical,” or ** anti- 
medievalist,” ond that upon the medievalists scoring a majority 
of one (names being given on both sides), Mr. Burges in that 
•horacter was subsequently elected, ns a direct antagonist of Wren. 
No doubt these charges so manipulated seemed to involve much un- 
wisdom on the part of the majority, although they wholly foiled to 
justify the threatened appeal to the subscribers. But the Titnes 
of Wednesday contained lotters placing the matter in a very different 
light— from the Dean of St, Paul's, covering one by Mr. Burges, 
from Mr. Longman and Mr. Oldfield, members of the Oommittoo 
who had originally voted against Mr. Burges, and from Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, speaking with the authority of his great cxperienco 
in favour of Mr. Burges’s peculiar capacities. Prom these 
communications wo gather that the quintet had simply been 
drawing upon a wealth of imagination which we had fancied had 
long been strange to the Mansion House, when they as-serted 
that a division— of which they provide the list — had been taken 
upon the question of mcdiievafist or auti-medhovalist, or that the 
selection of Mr. Buraes was a subsequent proceeding ; the fact 
having been that, wiftout any debate, motion, or n division on 
any question of stylo — all being equals resolved to complete St. 
Piiurs as a building of modern ana not modimTal character 
— Mr. Burges came out first ns, in the Dean's words, a man of 
genius, vigour, and varied accomplishments,” in an exhaustive 
election out of five archilect.H of established position, by a vote of 
nine to seven, which was incorrectly, and to Mr. Burges’s dis- 
advantage, scheduled in that letter, where, as we understand, two 
votes were reported as having been given which did not appear, 
while one which wos ffi>on is forgotten. At a subsequent 
date, and, as rumour will have it, on the motion of the Lord 
Mayor, the former decision was revised, with the result that 
Mr. Burges was continued in his place by nine to six. On the 
first occasion proxies were received, but not on the second, other- 
wise the numbers would have stood eleven and six, Mr. Burges's 
letter to the Dean satisfactorily disposes of charges which have 
been trumped up against him on the score of some vigorous ex- 
pressions which he had used in regard to the style of Wren, and 
which, stripped of the amplification which artists are fond of in- 
dulging in, simply prove that in any new building he would 
eschew classical architecture, while, as in tbe case of his own 
restoration of the eighteenth -century Chapel of Worcester College, 
ible to complete an Italian building in the Italum 


eonstnietive mass, and AiU of subtle fmef in tbe aooessoiies 
especial fiunilkritj witb tbe deteOa of eburoh 


careful study of materials and nrooesaes; an inexbaustil 
068S of aKhnological lore, combined witih 


Longman 


Mr. Oldfield, in which, after explaining that one of them had 
and the other twice voted against Mr. Burges, they join in 
rally ** accepting his appointment, in co-operating in the pro- 


be is preparod and al ^ 

manner. More important, however, is the letter of 
and Mr. Oldfleb’ 
onoe 

loyally u«o |w^uiuiiueu(, ui co-operattDg in me pro^ 

limloiir^ •rrangementa with him, aud in anticipating aucceaafot 
bia laboura. 

Wa ohall ba emriona to see whether, in face of these exposures 
of tbe untrustworthy and inaccurate nature of their atatement, the 
disaUente will dare to i^peal even to their own fancy constituency 
of nubseiibers. We own, however, that we are far more intereated 
ut 'llie broader quesdon of the wisdom in itself of the choice 
nrldQb tbe CoanutteehM made. No doubt Mr. Burges has chiefly 
Ooueb im ezchaiyely, worked in Gothic. But, behind the 

- •*“" ' * mark hia predilections, tbe iharacterieSe 

. . *-•- love for and acquaint 

and good drawing in 
aaduiBaced in the 



ofcmoTios I 
airampment; a 
uistiblo copious- 
an ovor-roady vigour of 
mbd and a keen appreciation of nossilttUties; wo coud bo 
shown another architect possessed of these qutlificatiens ‘rho had 
made Italian architecture his speciality, we should gladly own that 
he hod made good his claim to be charged with the comi^^tioii of 
8t. Paul’s. But such a one we have never come across, and while 
waiting for him, we are well content to leave the work in the 
hands of one from whose genius and ver8atili||| we mar con- 
fidently expect the most successful results. THe TVitiss ind^ 
argues that the choice of an architect ought to have been mode by 
way of competition, inviting tbe pressure of public opinion, 
enlightened or the reverse. We are totally unable to accent this 
conclusion. The' work for which the choice was to be made was 
one of completion and not of construction. A comMtition in the 
latter case would be one between various independent, and pro- 
bably diverse, leading ideas, and is consequently oapsble of a short, 
sharp, and direct issue ; and therefore, in spite of many failures, 
we willinglv admit the principle of comj^titioD for new public 
buildings. When, however, tbe man has to be chosen to work 
upon another man's constX^tion, the reasons regulating tbe 
choice must be far more delicate, complicated, and unintelligible 
to the masses. In that case accordingly we Mieve that 
the best decision will be arrived at by a calm and Judicial compari- 
son, by competent persons tn camera, of thecomjMtitors’ antecedents, 
and the worst by a competition of abowy designs open to the 
untrained impressions of an idle sight-seeing public. They 
might, for instance, fall under the ken of the ** Large Subscriber*' 
to whom we have already referred, who splutters out defiance at 
Mr. Burges because, having on a former occasion received 
a commission firom tbe Committee to prepare a scheme for the 
iconographic ” treatment of the interior, and a treatment in- 
volving the introduction of figures and not of mere pattern 
and decoration, he carried out his orders in a report in 
which be recapitulated those typical forms of Christian art, 
Apostles and the Heavenly Host, Patriarchs, Saints, and Sibyls 
as emblematic of the yearnings of a heathen world after better 
things— with which any person of tolerable edu<»tion, except the 
oeco 


” Lar^ Subscriber,” baa 


ome familiar since Mrs. Jameson and 
Lady^astlake introduced them to the general public — which in- 
spired the pencils of Kaffaellc, Michael Angelo, and the other 
great masters of painting in the heyday of revived Italian, and 
which now attract trniriAts by shoals to the gorgeous churches of 
modern Munich. Tbe 7 'iWji hopes that some specimen of Mr. Burges’s 
designs may be seen before the work is placed in his hands. The 
latter words are vague, but wo may be certain that tbe Dean aud 
Chapter will sign no contract until they and tbe world have had 
the opportunity of minutely sUidying their architect's mature 
thoughts in report, design, and model 
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criticism ; and if the managers of 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR. 

exposed to unfavourable 
the International Exhibi- 
tion find that the public is dissatisfied with what they bare set 
before it they have only themselves to blame. An eloquent 
writer in a morning paper has compared the Exhibitfon to a 
gigantic flower opening its petals one oy one. It appears, in fSset, 
that the bud has only just burst, and that it will not oe full blown 
for some time tp come. It is now three weeks since the Exhibi- 
tion was formally opened, and anybody who is willing to remain 
long enough in town will perhaps be rewarded wltneseing the 
completion of most of tbe preparations biisfore it closSt. One 
the attractions held out to the purchasers of season-tickete was 
that they tvere to have a quiet private view aU to Aemselves 
for the first few days ; and those who went were gmtifled the 
sight of empty or disordered rooms and barricaded conidars. The 
ticket-holders were also invited to inspect the Da)|ce ot Edinbuigh 
on Uie openi^ night ; and as those who were i^lidi enoimh to 
accept the invitation were probably confined to their roonu &iiog 
the ensuing week, it may have been immaterial to them tliat the 
other privilege for which they had paid was a mookeij ifiid illu- 
sion. Perhaps it is in the nature of International EshihUidiis to 
unfold themsolvee gradually } but it may be hinted that it would 
be more in accordance with ordinaij ooneeptlmii (if oommer- 
cial honesty if the unfolding took mace befiri^ the Exhibition 
was opened. People who have uaid for a dSnner Me natu- 
rally not disposed to accept a signt of the wiiteta lining ^ 
cloth and setting out the spoons as a substituts tor a fiut'ooniie 
of peculiar dfdicacy. One of the pncticsl Jokes of iMtiage* 
ment is to put up a series of finger-posts or placards pcteljog in k' 
portionlar direction, and aeemaiig parily to command sod phitfy.to 
entreat viaiton to colors the <»urt or anneio tp wjh^^jfQy^ 
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her ,m IvML^ irhSoh bw Iww dilerilMi I7 ui i■d^nMt «>» 
ntftximot , « a MtompomiTy wlio dom not ibem. to hAve 
eoidially intor tbo spuit of tho thing. Ha eomplaina 
goo® to iha Exhibition with a amall hano-bag, 
to wiuc» no otjeetion was made on hia antianca, and whidi 
^ g^y ^0^® dapoaitad in a paml-offioa if ha could 

t^J® wwd ona^ he aeisad by the polioa as ha was laavlngr 
aiM tubjacted to an insulting inouuition with a view to aacer* 
tain whether ha could prove tnat the bag did not contain 
atolen If this sort of thing goes on, a visit to 

South Eidlington will be as dangerous as a visit to the 
P^Uhng-booto under the new sjstem of ballot and handcuifs. 
On the other hand^ a visitor to the Exhibition who escapes 
apprehension by the police can confer with the mysterious 
omciale who are known os steward-attendants, if he is lucky 
anough to find one. The steward-attendants, as we learn ftom a 
prinm notie^ are distinguished by a white wand and a badge 
auepended bv a blue ribb^, and are, we presume, selected from 
Knighta of the Garter wbo are willing to make themselves gene- 
rally useftil. Their chief function is to furnish any visitor on 
application with a form for making complaints, and to supply a 
pen<^ fbr the purpose.*' A wag on a wet dav might find worse 
aport than stallnng steward-attendants, and ftlfing up their forms 
of complaints, wmch might afterwaids bo moved for as a Parlia- 
mentary return. 

It is evident that the managers of the Exhibition bare this 
year found great difficulty in collecting enough ^^oxbibits'* to hide 
their bare walls and empty shelves. As it u, with tho exception 
of the pictures and the machinery, there is scarcely anything to be 
eeen that may not be found every day in baJf-a-dozen shop- 
windows in a leading thoroughfare. It must be remembered, 
however, that what are mere shopkeepers’ wares in Bond Street or 
Piccadilly become, by some curious process of transformation, articles 
of high art in tho ** purer lether and diviner air ”of South Kensing- 
ton. It is, we believe, an elementary principle in the show business 
that whatever is exhibited must be supposed to have a peculiarly 
olevating influence. Artemus Ward had his moral bares ” and 
his ^ muKseUanyus moral wax statoots of celebrated piruta and 
murderen ” ; and the trays of Brumma^ni jewellery, the shcavos 
of cheajp coloured stationery, and Her Msjeaty and the Prince of 
Wales m red sealing-wax’’ are invested with a peculiar moral 
and artistio beauty when taken in band by Cole G.B. Anybody 
with a taste for shop-windows will find a much finer show of 

g oods in Bond Street than at the Exhibition ; but people who 
0 not mind paying fancy prices for the honour and glory of 
buying things at South Kensington are of course entitled to pfeaso 
themeiuves. To such straits have tho managers been reduced b) 
make up their show, that they have been obliged to lay the 
adjoining Museum under heavy cootribudona The Jackass 
Net and the Trawl for Flat Fish-^familiar South Kensington 
institudone— are prominent features io this year's Exhibi- 
tion. In one sense tho art collections may be said to bo 
of a highly comprehensive character, for they illustrate the 
depths to which what may be colled art, at least technically, 
has sometimes descended. The valentines and flre-nlaco orna- 
ments in pink tissue paper may be considered r(*al nigh art by 
the side oz the deplorable French ebromos representing women in 
bed. Two works of art — the largest and the smallest in tho 
ExhiMtion— deserve attention. Nobody can overlook the vast 
dry-^oods ” allegoiy, stretching many a rood, w^ich Mr. Yvon 
has [H&ted for Mr. Stewart, the neat linendraper of Now York, 
and in which all the States of the Union in the guise of flue 
young women, Liberty in a red cap, Minerva with her helmet, 
the epost bf Georro Washington, malofacton swinging on gibbets, 
dead bodies wrigj^ing oat of graves, and ever so much more — 
are all mixed up together in an unparalleled way. The gem of 
the show, however, is to be found in a modest alcove on tlie 
ground-floor. It is an etching by the great Cole himself; a mere 
nothing in dze— three inchee by two, perhaps — ^but over^wering 
in artistio depth and insight. It represents a gentleman seaUd on 
a bench outme a public-^use, meditating perhaps on the bill he 
will immediately have to pay, or it may be on a remarkable 
phenomenon rising beside tum, which might be either of a 
vegetable or meteorological chiiacter— a opa^tree or a water- 
ai>out ; and it would no doubt be characteristic of the great 
suowman to allow the public, when it has paid its money, to take 
its choice. 

Among the wooden of the world which axe supposed to be 
illustnM at South ^tensington is tiie newspaper press. The 
wails pf a dingy passage near the retiring-rooms are placarded 
with copies of newspapen and periodicals in English and otiber 
langnagea There may be some people who And it peculiirly 
elevatiDg tod tefre^im to contemplate this vast and varied array 
prihtod matter, white othen may not be aUe to resist a certain 
fMung of dq^manon es they reflect on the brief and futite exist- 
ent® of a greet proportion of those eveneecent pnblications— the 
eddges of ntoretme, bom one mianto to die the next The ^ 
nley of Amedcan papei® is highly immeesiv^siid as onegasea upon 
or Mmiek 

of OO^tyi one te enabled^ to appradato th# enniofte 
moeel end intoBeotetl foioe® which peraflmto even :tht meet 
toduded leeeseee of tiiet great oonatiy, ahd which falty eoommt 

tod Old World. Odr own peas® to also 
jdtttodfied tim istidSgeilt 


wiUnot fltil to observe the JVtoet edih p®vtoiid|to Lady 
Tvdse and the last new murderer, end MimtMfM Mtototw w. 
a nioe emblem of tweetoeee end Ugnt, phmihqstlf toNminilied 
in the midst of a mup of relimous pubUoatkmil indm* 
ing the'J^soard and Jwm xted. Under the patronage at , Sim 
l^jesty's Comnuesioneni, liottotiiig up has also. It if^peais, 
been elevated to a dtotinguished potion among the flne avto 
At every few paces you come upon a drlnklng^bar, and every 
effort has been mode to cultivate the ebromo alcoholism 'Whkk 
the doctors tell us is consuming society. There ore buflhte on* 
every side. There is a oafi in the French style, and an imitation 
of a German Bwr-g<irr«N, and reckless drlnVets can partake o( 
Australian wines in tho Queensland Annexe. Smoldug is allowed 
in different parts of the Exhibition; and oe the competition 
with Cramome and the Surrey Gardens becomes more desperate, 
we shall perhaps have dancing added to the amenities of South 
KenaingtoD. It is impossible not to be struck, on the one 
bond, hy tho poverty of the Exhibition and the grotesoue — 
we might almost say revolthiff— degradation of orL which la its 
most conspicuous feature ; and, on the other hand, by the impos- 
ing 84)ciAl organisation which is supposed to diaohorge the dutiee 
of management. The Official Directory occupies ten pages of the 
Catalogue. First we have Her Mijjesty’s Commlssionors, thirty- 
eight in number, headed by the Pnnee of Wales and other mem- 
bers of the Uoyal Family, and including dukee and earls and other 
distinguished personages ; next come twentv-oeven Oommittoeson 
all sorts of subjects ; and then there are Deputy-Oommisaioners, 
Foreign Commissioners, Colonial Commissioner!, and so on. The 
object of nil these Committees and Commissioners is, of course, to 
secure social patronage and support for the Exhibition, the reiti, 
management of which is necesMarily left in the hands of one or two 
officii^. The notion seems to have boon borrowed f>om the usual 
arrangement at a public funeral, where a number of diitinguitiied 
persons hold silken ropes, and appear to assist in oorryiim the 
coffin, which b in reality borne by two or three undertaker^ men 
I under the pall. Stripped of its aribtic diaguises, the Exhibition 
I is little more than a suopkeoping bazaar and tavern under a high- 
! sounding name and distiiiguiahod patronage. 


A FBEK-LOVE WIDOW, 


L ast week a great Woman’s Suffrage Convention was held 
in New York, at which Miv. Woodhull presided, (and she 
and other leaders of the women's rights party in the Onited 
States delivered thrilling harangues. It appears however tlint, 
olthough fthe domnud for votes is still kept up by a certain 
class of American women, it is rather ns a matter of form 
and in vindication of a principle than with a genuine nod aii.tious 
desire that it should bo successful. They seem to have come to 
the conclusion that, while they are logically bound to asfert their 
equality in all respects with men, votes are of comparatively little 
consequence to thorn, and that they would perhaps be better with- 
out them. What they are most intent upon attaining b not so 
much political as social freedom. Ah one of them eloquently ex- 
presses it, **The old tyrannies are trembling for their power, not at 
tho ballot-box, but at the tlreside.” If they could only eraae all 
traces of the Seveutb Commandmont from modern legislation, or 
at least from the social compact, they would be pretty well satb- 
tied. Mrs. Woodhull, for example, claims ^an iiialfenabte, con- 
stitutional, and natural right to love whom 1 may, to love for 
tts long or as short a period as I can, and to change that lore 
every day if 1 please.'" Under these conditions Mrs. Woodhull 
has no objection to marriage, and until a few weeks since she 
and her two husbands — we are not quite sure whether wc 
should not say, two of her husbands— mad^ a hanpy trio in the 
same house. It appears that her first husband died on the 
6th of April, and a graceful In Memorlam ” flrom the bereavu^l 
widow, who has, however, still one husband at least loft to 
console her, appears in the weekly paper which she edits 
and pnblbhes. .She is constrained to admit that ^*our former 
husband and later friend and brother ” was by no means a perfect 
character. Certain unhappy habits of life, with pecuUaritkM of 
constitution, placed a not indefinite tenure upon the extension of 
his physical life.” Dr. Woodhull, we gather, was too partial to the 
bottle ; but then, as Mrs. Woodhull remarks, people ore born te he 
what they are. Borne people ore constitutionally amnkards ; others 
are constitutionally soW. ”1 q either coso there is neither merit 
nor dismerit (sic), since both ore alike the result of circumsUiices 
and causes beyo^, individual control.” There b no nse in 
stengding omnst tote. Mrs. WoodbuU's own case b a remark- 
able illustration of tbU, for her biographer states that her second 
marriage was decreed by ** thosa spirits whom she is ever ready 
to follow, whether they lead her for discipline into tho valley of 
the shadow of death, or for comfort into tnose ways of pleasant- 
neas which are paths of peace.” The dictates of the spirits, it may 
be observedL are always interpreted by Mrs. Woodhull herself. 
Cahmai Bl^/^theteg^ partner of a mofallv sundered inarriago”- 
Ihat to he haa a wife alrrody hat was tireif of her— ^sailed on Mrs. 
WoodnuU one day, and the instant she saw him she fell into a 
isatio^ during which she aittiouDced that his future destiny was to 
llwaa^ wi& bars j and to he had no olgectioo, so it wa/i After 
bar divotto fiom Woodhtill and marsioge with Eteod, she retell^ 
flrot kuaband’a name; and she aid her two spc'^uses, and tor 
^ Igr tk® fint all lived together, a hippy and 
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united Sillily. Dr. Woodlran, she eaye, felt the tAmm lermlji 
but '^he wa« just enoi^ to rejmce in knowing thct m changed 
cooditiona ofibred a wider field of uAefulness and hapicMM to ub.’* 
The DoctoTi It ia evide«t| took a broad view of thingi| and wae of 
on unconventirmal type. 

Mn. WoodhuU coafeaaea that at first, not being quite emanci* 
pated from old eockd prejudxcee. she rather shrank from having 
it known that she was keeping house with a couple of hoebands. 

became a rod in bonds of unscrupulous persona, held 
in terror ovor our beads, to compel us to do their biddkigj^and 
most crueny and onrokntlesslr did they make use of it.** This, 
however, was only one of toe trials reserved for all good and 
heroic people in tliis narrow-minded and uncharitable world ; and 
she hod tno consciousness of her own moral elevation to sustiun 
her, as wqU as the counsels of the spirits. But when, after the 
Dolor's death, it wns euggoated that perhaps an inquest would 
be necessary, this,” Airs. WoodhuU acJui(»wlodgcH, was almost 
more than wo cgiild phiiusopbically accept.” It irmy ho admitted 
that it is not agn u ibie to Live in an atmosphere of suspicion of 
this kind, and we are afiaid that Aire. Woodlmii can hardly say 
that her ways of pleasantness have been paths of peace. She 
nppoara, however, to have been exceptionally happy in finding 
a couple of husbands who took to each other with such fmnk 
and cordial anbetion os J)r. WoodhuJl ond Colonel Itlood, and 
who were so superior to worldly preiudiccfl. ** These two 
pooplo,** she assures us, <‘wero not rivuiMj they wore brothers j 
and, in spite of all the attempts to inuko tbeiii enemies, they 
remained friends to the bust; ho who is still with us watching 
over the death-bed of him who has gouo, with all the sleepless 
auxioty that danger imparts to those wo loro.” Airs. WoodhuU 
will nut say that sho does not care for the approval of the world, 
but she prefers that of her own conscience and of the spirits; 
aud perhaps on the whole it is just as well fr)r her own peace 
of mind that sho slnmld do so. Sho is dcMcribcd by one of her 
admirers as the best repix‘seutativo of aggressive idnui in America: 
but very aggressive people tiiid it ditlicuU to comiuaud the good 
opinion of society, rnpuciully whou thuir llggrcs^iollfl aio of tho 
peculiar kind in whi(‘h Airs. WoodhuU dfligJits. J’Uen King 
Arthur found his “white blamolosanesH " uceuinited bhime, and 
n freo-lovo heroine must not be surprised if the world does not 
fdl at once accept a nuKlo of lifp which it has beam accustomed 
to associato wdth harsh e|>ithcU as an emkidimenl of a highly 
superior kind of modesty and luoralitv. it is dilllcult fur a 
lady to pose as Sappho in these days without exciting unplea- 
sant roinnrks. Indeed it npftears to be uno of the giievauces 
of Mrs.' WoodhuU and her sisterhood that ceiUin opprobrious 
names which wo need not parlioulari;£tt aro applied to women, 

’ while there aro Jio corresponding names to a})piy to loose men ; 
and one of the clauses of a Bill which lias hecii drafted by th(3 
womou*u rights poo]do, and which is published in Wooihutl'a 
Weehly, makes it an oli'enco to designate any woman by these 
disreputable names, in tho nuanwhile it is open to the womon 
to invent any nuuies they like, luid to apply them to men. 

It is well known that nothing pays better than notoriety in 
America, and Mrs. WoodhuU appears to have found it not nripro- 
litablo in hor own ca^B. iSho luid one of her sisters carry on business 
as brokers; they have a weekly newspaper, which professes to be 
edited inone worlvl and published in another ; and they also do n good 
biisinefis its lecturers aud spirit-mediums. It i.s evident that Alr.^. 
WoodhuU has a good many irons in the and when the first 
sorrow is over she may tind it perhaps rather a relief, in tho midst 
of such varied avocations, to have one husband the le&s to look after. 
Mrs. Woodbuirs journal is described ns a luedh'y of politics, 
finance, free love, and the pnntarchy ” ; and we find in the number 
lieforo us sonn^ pimdical liiuts ns to the frce-lovo system. It is sug- 
H^'cstod that, as a imvUel* of social convenience, it niiglit be as well 
lor froe-lovo couples to give intimation It) tboir frituuls and tbo 

? uhlic in some Ibrmtil maimer when a union informed or dissidved. 

'his regulation, it is urged, would lx; one of convenience only,iuid 
in no degree an oppro.<Mive abridgment of personal freedom. It 
wotdii leave every person free to ibrni a “ marital alliance,” and 
eqlUiUv fi*ea to dLssolvc it In the same number there in a stirring 
^puai to woiueu to take up tho work of efl'ete and useless Alan. 
Tuo poor CJrenture, it seoius, has done hU part, auvl now he can 
iiiily **ittOVe in a circle and I'epeat in his revolutiiMis sooietnry 
mmuigemsute that liave exiskd iu the past.” It appeum that ** he 
has ananged society in tho structural form after the pattern of 
tl^ stellar compacts and their rocky fragments,” and it bos 
SOW ^ooaie the husiiu^ss of women to it in organic 

form after the patterns of the plant world.” \\'e gather that 
lUMiage a* a limiting and euUxraUxttg institution in especially 
obnoxious to the plant world, and that one of tho first things 
to be done Is to get rid of it Man, however, Li not ex- 
pected to submit to the proposed changes wilhuut a struggle. 

is not in man's aggressive uatiuei” the writer feors, to stop 
in 0 maddeaed ruvoluttouary deaceat tiU he is at the bottom of 
Ike drunk with blood and desolatiou ; but on recovering 
tkeatttpor of desolation, he is ever ready again to ascend in 
of progress to the aummit of his capability.” If 
^ ailjdiige>^ whatovev thast may be, were substituted for marriage, 
pi the bioodthiratv monster would be cfiectually con- 

know nether U is male ribaldry or mere 

fial ah aimaer port of the joumal a pamphlet is 
' iUle U Sfit JBsed U iWsr; ^matl and 
irhi^lb 4^ dttihor umHs lo be ** prieeleas 
, and each 'as are frying td^be men.” Seeing 


what c re a t o ree men. are, ft might fee 
a more beneficial pmeiB to make n 


that itwoplfi fee 
te mdb 


women 

It would be abenrd of ooune to attribute any deep er anbue 
influence to penons like A&a. WoodhuU, or to p u fe Ba d tone aurife 
as her we^y journal; but worthleaa strawa erSfi afeow bmr 
the wind blows, and the oexmesdim between the fteadoee more- 
tnent in America and the agitatiaa for what are odAsd womed^a 
rights is too close and conspicuous not to be remarind. What- 
ever gloss may be put upon it, there is no gettiniid clf the 
fact that the cardinal principle uraerlyiitf the demaab whack, mo | 
raised for a female firanebise, for the legal indiipeiideiioe of mniiad 
women, and so on, is simply that luaxriage shall eeaoe to be 
an absoluto and permanent union ,in the sense in udriA it 
has hitherto been understood, and that it shi^ be nsdnesd 
to a mere commercial partner Aip with limited iialdiity. From 
this to free love is only a step, and not n vwy vndo one. 
Under the new system a woman would be taught tq regard her- 
self as a person with separate rights and interests from her him- 
baud ; the legal facilities which would be provided in order to 
euablo her to assert her independence would supply a constant m* 
coutive to do so ; and whenever any serious difieronce of opinion 
or quarrel arose, tho minds of husband and wife would be turned^ 
not ns at present in the direction of compromise and conciliation, 
hut rather to iiuinediatu separation. When married people know 
that they must make the best of each other, they naturally try to do 
so; but if it were once to bo miderstood that they have sraazate 
iniurests and pussossions, and a distinct legal existence, ana that 
tiiB only tie between them is a mere matter of commercial c^ve- 
uience, the natural conseiiuenco would be to destroy that vmity of 
thought aud sentiment upon which tho permanent happineai of 
such a union so vitally depends. Of coiu'so, if persow con- 
venience is to he tho ruling principle of marriage, it would 
seem to follow that a marriago should be dissolved when tho 
convenience has ceased; and thus wo get to 'Mrs. WoodhnlTM 
theory that the duration of marriago should be measured solely 
by iucliuatiun, and that a woman has a right to take a nev* 
husband every day if sho likes. 



THE ICOVAL ACADEMY. 

11 . 

ri’^irE statistics of tho Kxhihition yield some hiteioiting data. 

1 Tho works udmitti'd are 245 in excess of the total nuasbeor of 
last year ; in otluT words, this one hundred and fourth amrivenaiy 
shiiws a nuiximum novor before approached. The tendency ahice 
the occupation of Iho new premises in Hccadilly has not im- 
natimilly been to augment numbers iu proportion to the iaorease 
in space ; so cruel, imltM^d, is the disap)>ointmoDt when petures 
are crowded out that liberal admission may be deemed an act of 
nicrey. The only danger is lest tho standard of oxcolleiice riioiikL 
bo lowered. We are glad to say that this approhousion has proved 
protindleHA ; in fact, tho present collection prewmts rite anomaly 
that while, on the one biuul, the highest talent is exoaprioaal; cm 
the other, good average merit, save with a few AoodemtoianS and 
Associates, is all but univorsal The unusually high aTerage we 
ascribe to several causes. The first and chief is that ntembors 
of tho Academy are more inodorately represented than hefetdore. 
Fortunately they have not insisted on sending thofuB number of 
woiks peruutt«^l to them; out of ioity AcademidoBB end. 
twenty-four Associatos, only three roach the number of eMt 
contributions, while twelve are satisfied with two, and bkronynril 
om*. Thus tbo muoli net^ded space is fpiiaod fiv the exaepfioDal 
talent of now comers. Again tho Exhibition profits bv the geneml 
ndvanco of art in the country at largo ; paucity of disringuished 
geniu.s there may bo, but of respectable talent, fairly well tndiied, 
there is an absolute plethora. And thus we may aoeotmt for ihe 
nnotnslous fact this year preseutod for tho first time, that with the 
incren^ in numbers tlie average standard has been taisdd. The 
statistics of the Exhibition, ns we have said, afford data wlileh 
p.7lnt to interesting conclusions. The Academy is reprasaqted by 
only 5B contributors, while outsiders are p r easa t to rito sno- 
prising number of 861 ; the collection owes to tka Aeademy 
194 works, but to outsiders it is indebted to riie anttber of 
1,309 works. Tho Exhibition then is mainly an MsnntWitfii 
of outsiders. Tbtnie facts, rightly considered, are ibe ietenem a 
reprottcii to the manageuient If the Academy be sn qli g aii cfey| itie 
at least not without that show of wisdom wfemh can alone asalGe Ike 
goTcpmentofthefewendunkbletol^mai^. The Ajeafieiiqylwj^ 
portion to its power is subject to attoek^ and boM criftdsiB ieiiiH 
the benefit of apublioand ivseponrible bMy. We iritt wvr 

on faults which have been and are but toomrient; tm lijnipsdiatli 
purpose is to point to the general epirit or firinam^Wnd ma of 
generosi^, whtdt has maiked the condoet of Ike AasAHfijrwMfehi 
the last lew years. Tho siioceei of the p fo ee a t SdArititiil it ia 
part the consequence : a large mid infiwfiitiid ^ 

confidence; even the number xqp^d 
pointed aspiraxitB gireathe nmamie riutt 

thetolenU”pay vriilingtribiifes " ^ . 

success. 

The preeent EeldKltto 
which tor soma feSfli 

Prineep, Ur, 
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The ^torday 'Beviev. 


BoBda, are all abient The aetiial life of those early ages, all its 
higher e&ihiiiiasitts or baser eomiptions, nowhere meets us. We 
oever see the angel faces ^ in the Honuua market^ or the thanes 
dying in a ring round their lord, or the missionarj preaching in 
the WBSte^ or the slayes dragged for export to the port of Bristol. 
Based as it is on modem worn, whose principal aim was that of 
explaining the political aide of English historji Miyor Jonei*e 
little work is amply political. But it is far from being a 
servile copy of the authorities on which it is founded. Scattered 
throughout the book we find evidences of original thought, which 
are oisen sbgularly to the purpose. Its author seizes at once the 
cardinal distinction between the barbaric invasionaof Britain and 
of the Homan provinces of the Oontinent| and the inference he 
draws from it is one of some interest : — 

In taking a retrospective view of this great stmgfde, two facts principally 
strike ns. "fbe protrsoted and gallant resistance made by the Britons, so 
diiTerent from the behaviour of the other provinces of thelBmpire $ and the 
stern determination of the Invaders, backed by their ever increasing 
nnmbers. For had the attacks been made, as some have supposed, by mere 
bands of adventurers, however large, such victories as those gained by the 
Britons must have driven them into the sea. 

Had the event been different, had the Britons submitted with but slight 
resistanoa, or had the Baxons been repulsed, the whole course of modern 
history would have been changed. In the former case we should have seen 
another image of France and ^ain, a country of Teutonic l^ords and Celtic 
Serfs, with perhaps another N^irman Duchy in the Northern comer of the 
Island ; in the latter wo should have had a second Ireland, as she existed 
before the English Conquest. But in both cases the course of the world 
would have bMU very different. Constitutional liberty would not have 
existed, or would have appeared only in this nineteenth century; the 
dominion of the sea would have belonged to Spain, and the Western world 
would have been the inheritance of priests and Jesuits, ruling over the 
degenerate doscendanta of Spanish and Portuguese adventurers. 

It is in ita military remarks, however, that the especial value of 
this little book really consists. We are very far from thinking 
that the apology the preface is needed, or that a soldier's 
comments on the wars of this early time are out of plate. On 
the contrary, we have often wished that some one thoroughly 
• acquainted with tactics and strategy would devote himself to the 
numberless military problems of our history. When Major Jones 
points out that the Danish army, ** by their sudden seizure of 
Uhippenham, cut otf the eastern porta of Alfred's kingdom, Kent, 
Sussex, and Hampshire, from all communication with the western 
part,” or adds that Wiltshire is a particularly open country 
fitted for the rapid movement of ” the Danish horse, ** so that all 
attempts of detached bodies of the Saxoiih to pass and join their 
king would be certain to be frustrated,^ he explains the great his- 
toric difficulty of Alfred's sudden prostration, and of his refuge in 
the Irie of Atbelney. It throws a now light on Alfred's genius 
when we find a soldier pronouncing his inter campaign against 
Hastings ^^the earliest example of a really scientific warfare in 
Northern Europe since the overthrow of the Homan Empire.” 
The great principles of war, indeed, are ns simple as they are great, 
and we quite agree with Major Jones in his conviction that they 
were as present to the mind of a man of genius in the ninth cen- 
tuiy as in the nineteenth ; but it is only by such a careful analysis 
^ as no has given us of Alfred’s operations that we can dissipate the 
ordinary notion of all early struggles being mere ** battles of kites 
and crows.” 

The first warlike operation, however, in the course of our na- 
tional history which can bo said to have been preserved with any- 
thing like detail is the invasion and victory of William the Con- 
queror. It is odd enough that in the novel *wbich he wrote on 
tne subject Sir Charles Napier never seems to have discerned the i 
startling ditHculties which surround the account of William’s 
landing, of Harold’s miuvli, or the battle between the two rivals 
for the throne, and it is only here and there that we are aided by 
Major Jones, But whorevor he does aid us, the help is real 
enough. As in all early accounts of military operations, the first 
difficulty is that of numbers. The fifty ’’ or “ sixty thousand 
men” given by William's ehaplnin have been accepted by our 
historian, and apparently even by Mr. Freeman though not with- 
out protest; and yet, as Major Jones I'emarks, ** if the number of 
ships which carried them is correctly given at seven hundred and 
ninety-four, each ship must hn>e bad on board nearly a hundred 
soldiers, exclusive of the crew, horses, htores, arms, &c., a fact 
baldly credible.” But surely even this is more credible than the 
facts which precede and follow the passage of the Channel. 
Nothing can be more exact tlum the account which William’s 
biograpW giv^ us of the embarkation and landing of the army ; 
but wiw Mr. Kinfj^lake’s accomit of the Crimean expedition fresh I 
in oar memories, is it possible to believe that 60,000 men, or a 
third of that number, were fairly embarked in less than twelve 
hounb ^ appeared oil' the beach of 

Perensey on the morning of Thursday, the 28th of September, 
was not only landed, but thoi*oughly eauipped, and able to march 
cm Hastings by the 29tbP The smaller size of the mediceval 
tracuqporte would no doubt greatly facilitate both operations, but 
wa should have been glad bad Major Jones examined the 
quSStion ftom a soldier's point of view. He is naturally startled 
tie aiatmsnt as to Harold's march. A Saxon thane saw 
Iha^lSBdiiig of the Normans on the 28th September, and instantly 
vrtttMb to oouFsy the nawa to the King. He may have found him 
ak the ifft or 2nd of October. The battle of Hastings 

^ 14^ thetafbre Harold must have accomplished 

ditlanbi^ idlowiAg for his five or six days’ halt in 
tne rate .of seven-and*^thirty miles a 
the most wonderful on record.” If, 
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howarer, wa accept Mr. Freeman’s coigeetQio that Harold hastaned 
from Yesde siiaply with his ‘^hnsiwlsb” wiio may hots bsso 
moantad, his own maich presents no ^ifflcal&a | Imt the 
presence of soldiers from York and Soxnitset at Senlae implies a 
rate of marebinx wholly without parallel in modem expmnoe. 

It is true that the great Roman roads were no doubt in far better 
condition than any English road up to the dose of the eighteenth 
century ; hut they can baldly have been better then the Fmnch 
highways of our own day, across which the Grown Ftino^ pushing 
by forced marches to the great confiiict of Sedan, hardly exeeedsa 
fifteen miles a day in actual progress. In his criticism of Harold’s 
strategy before Senlae Major Jones appears to us perfectly Jdit Ih 
He condemns his march to the coast as a grave miliuiiy error 

The defender of a country invaded from the sea has no bnilBSM whstcvnr 
to seek his eneniy on the coaat The hotiile fleet ii a moveabk baaa snd he 
may. while proceeding to one point. And the invaders landed at anotoer, and 
placed between him and the country be has to defend. It is true tbit 
wUliam was already landed, but still nothing was to be gained 1^ inter- 
cepting him near the sea. The two reasons given by bistoriaos for Harold’s 
procee<iings will neither of them hold water. The lust is, that he hoped to 
surpriM the Normans ; but an army chiefly composed of cavalry, nnder 
aucli a general as William, is not to be caught in that manner. The second 
reason is equally untenable— namely, that Harold conld not ait still and 
see the country entrusted to him ravaged and mined by an eneniy ; while 
in reality the whole country between Peven.sey and BeigaUt was one dense 
forest, in which the Normans could have done little or no mischief, bad they 
BO attempted. . . . Had Harold halted on the hills at Plnckley, behind 
Ashford, he would not only have gained time to augment and discipline hJs 
new levies, but ho would have cut off William from the coast road, which 
he afterwards took ; it being impossible, previous to a battle, either to have 
attacked Dover, in the near ncighbourhom of the English army, or to have 
psssed between them and the force stationed in the town. WlUiam wonld 
consequently have been constrained to seek Harold ^ marching his great 
body of horse through the woods of the Andred’s Wald, at least a two days* 
march, with little or no provisions to be obtained. When the enemy wot 
found, he muit bo then attacked, posted on a line of heights almost Impreg- 
nable, and where cavalry would have been nearly unsemceoble. 


In the same judicious way Major Jones points out that it was 
only the absence of light troops and missile weapons on the 
English side which enabled William ” to attack a j^isaded posi- 
tion with an army chiefly cavalry.” The Norman horse were able 
to ride close up to the entrenchments, and in the end to push 
their way through the breaks in them. Wo wonder, however, 
that while commenting on the first English battle in which the 
bow played a principal part, a soldier should have omitted to 
notice the use of that weapon. Considering its deadly effect in 
the later stage of the battle, it is one of the most puzzling of the 

E roblema connected with Senlae why we hear nothingof theNorman 
owrnen during the earlier attacks on the stockade. Onthe^estion 
of the sudden aisappearance of both the English and the Norman 
fleets Major Jones is as much at sea as other people. The English 
ships, which had been masters of the sea through the summer, had 
undoubtedly returned to London when the army which had been 
guarding the coast broke up before Slamfurd Briom; but their re* 
appearance in the Channel after William’s lanoiiig would have 
made his position a highly perilous one. William’s own fleet, 
however, becomes eq^liy invisible as soon as its work of trans- 
port is over, and we hear nothing of it in his operations against 
London. 

In his general account of ihe designs and conduct of WiUism 
Major Jones has trodden faithfully enough in the footsteps of Mr. 
Freeman, but his view of one event in the course of it is so differ- 
ent from that which Mr. Freeman has ad(mted as to he worth 
notice. The oath which William extorted from Harold while in 
his power is one of the standing problems of the story of the 
Conquest; but the solution which is here8ug|ge8tediaanovel| and 
rather a startling, one. Mr. Freeman takes it for gnmted that at 
the time of Harold's presence in Normandy his mMugns on the 
English throne must have been notorious to William and the 
world. It is quite possible, howeveiN to take the contrary for 
granted, and to believe with Major Jones that ^^the afBur waa 
considered between them in a friendly spirit ” 

It would naturally take tills aspect. No male descendant of the Hoiue of 
Cerdic now remained except a child, and the English had often set aside the 
clsims of children. Since the deatlis of Harold and Hardkemiite^ none of 
the kindred of the Great Canute had advanced any claim, save an abortive 
one by Magnus of Norway, to which no one paid attention. The partiee 
would, therefore, behold the Kingdom of England in danger of being wit^ 
ont a ruler, for Harold, though certain movementa of ambition may have 
stirred within him, must have been aware that no Ring bad ever hem 
chosen save one of the House of Cerdic or of the blood Royal of DttmaA 
Now William, althoimh his countrymen had becoma, what we tens, 
Frenchifled, must still have felt that he was a Northmen and tha son of a « 
Northman, of the kindred of Ingwar and Hastings^ of Swiyh dod OkniRe. 

He was. moreover, a oousin to the reigning King of Cbt ooaat«r. 

He had seen the rale of the Daiwh monarcha aeosplid 1^ the whole 
people, and oondnoted peaceably aad proeperonily* Ami what mote 
babie than that the nation, both Danes and Snglith, Wtndd aoQOpt htm, of , 
the some stock as the one^ and leUted by marriage and frlendihip with thi 
other. 


On this theory Harold may have been pexfnotlj afamrb in fo#' 
promise which he made to aid in WillidmkelecmL AUHlittt tkih 
Conqueror claimed, it must be lemembcM# wii the T ' ^ 

Bentmg himaelfi in virtae ct Edward’s teoon 
candidate for the thxpnm and in snoh a oaia 
would have been invalttnUe. Befleetionsof ^ 
prove that, while steedily foUowtatt Inlhn 
ibr Him by the beet Bwem If sWf •' ' ' 

servUefXwer, 
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w« (Mj pMl lli^tlj 5t«r Us oeoMioiial bhmdm The Iftw of 
Coayte» 00 Iho ooMio of CouocOi, which oft o liter Omo IbcMo 
the wonhip dt mh, moon^ rim» or treei^ tfford no btefi 
for the omdom iMt tlmt in lomote m oilt«of*the-vtef 
eemon of the liknd Dnilditoi long piviiallj Bunrieod.’^ Niteoro* 
is the meet uniTondi oa it^ie m mote mliniiyi of 
tel fomu of fldlh,a]id as popular with the Teuton aa with thel^ 
We do not know why a^fieiMM'Tioe ” ia oonatmed *• the wooded 
atete’* (wa auppoaelra aome auppoaad e^oloffioal eonnexion of 
the woM inlh^ milk*’ or '^mir&y”) hiitead of the mark” or 
botdeivBtete. A look at Boada would have eorvected hl^or Jonea’a 
imHaaaion that ^'of Redwald or the time of hia death hardly 
aii;^iig ia knownu” We know him at any rate aa the contrirer 
of an ingenioua oompromiae hetween Gbxiatiamty and heathendomi 
aa well as the protector of Badwlne and the conqueror of 
ydthelforth in the battle of the Idle. We regret that after Mr. 
Freeman’s examination of the question M^or Jones should still 
adopt the Northern Saga as aa historic authority for the battle of 
Stamford Bridge. Thesa. however, are miatakea of an ordinarv 
sort ; but there ia one topic on which the author of this little book 
flings kiatmy and common sense to the winds. The Plota have 
been stumbfing-blocks to many writers before Major Jones, but 
amidst all the queer hypotheses that they have suggested to 

S ueerbraina we cannot remember oneouite so queer as that which 
e has presented to us. We will not dispute with him aa to their 
expulsion from the Cimbrian Cheraonose ^*by the advancing 
Teutons,” for the very simple reasofu that neither Piet nor Teuton 
have been good enough to tell us anything about it, but we rub 
our eyes with amazement at their conduct when they arrived in 
Britain 


Th^ next spread thenisslves Inte the Sonth-Western parts of the present 
kingdom of Seotlsod, where, after the departure of thejltemans, they founded 
the Regnnm Gambrense, or kingdom of Strath Clwyu. 

There is HtUe doubt that the language of the I’iots, was Welsh ; and it 
forms one of the most ourious puzzles of the times of which we treat, tliat, after 
the withdrawal of the Romans, the most prominent characters in the island 
have Welsh names, and thal the Welsh language is so largely intermixiHl 
with Latin words, although we have no reliaQe evidence of the oxistt*nce of 
Cymraeg tribes in South Britain, during the ijeriod of tho Koman 
dominioD. 


Of the meaning of this wonderful paragraph we have not tho 
faintest idea. That Strath Clwyd was on one sido the Forth of 
Clyde and Pictland on the other we take to be pretty certain : 
and as there are only two Pictish words preserved to us, and 
those have not the least similaiity to the tongue of the Cymrv, we 
don’t know how the Pictish tongue can be undoubtedly Welsh, 
save in the broad sense in whicn everything is Welsh which is 
not English. Not only did ** Cymraeg tribes ” exist in Britain 
under de Romans, but no other tribes did^ and why Welsh 
l^pls havingiWelah names should be a curious puzzle” to Major 
Jones is simply a curious puzzle to us. But, after all, a very sane 
man may be allowed a temporary outbreak of lunacy over the 
Piets, and we should be sorry if our readers took their notion of 
the book from this wonderful extract. It is really a very sensible 
and useful little work, and if its author will only spell English 
names in an English and not Latin way, and discord the silly term 
of Saxon ” when he is talking of Englishmen, we shall be glad 
to welcome him again as a writer of Englbh history. 


F08£ID6x, 
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T his UUle mythological study marks a stage in human 
devteopment the exact likeness of which we do not remember 
to have tighted on before. We are perfectly familiar with the 
sect who, living outwardly in scientific times, do yet live inwardly 
in pras-steentifie ; who study their Bryant and believe in their 
CutMtes as if scientific mythology hod never appeared at alL 
We are fhmiliar too with the sect represented by tost wonderful 
Mr. Eavanagh whose philological work we reviewed aome time 
bade, the sect who l^w thte there are scientific writers, and 
who know what the scientific writen have sidd, but who maintain 
that the sdentific writen ore all wrong, and that they themselves 
alone are right Then there is a thira sect, of whom we do not 
venturo to say that they know what scientific writers have said, but 
who quote tnem with great respect and professed meement, and 
yet go and mtentten aome doctrine whicn is utterly inoonslstent 
with tel sdentific teaching. Mr. Qladteone, when he wrote his 
Homeiie studies^ was not wholly untouched by this state of mind. 
He had road, and he several times qdotes, Professor Max Muller’s 
famous Oxford Bmay, but he went and set forth his own amasing 
theogoniea all the same. ProfeasorBawlinsoatooproteasedaflra 
baUmin QompaiativePlute]ogy,airi than wentand thought that the 
f^fetlieh items mi^t hove something to do with aome Lydan or 
Buygiand^orm Wa do not enli^OD the kindred derivation df 
tedhJmusean AodentHistoiT Prilled surely bound to under- 
staM Latin, while vie fimey tnathe lain no way boniid to undar- 
But Ur. Robert Biowni Juounk doea not belong 
^exaellf toi^ of tiieae ashoola. Be haaj^ainly read several of the 
edteatfite wifimbfifiiA we think that he hes understood th^ Be 
hUifdie fUthtgmtlieatege whenpeoflkilhisl that the object of 
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BhA H^wemiUMiUly «i> gw» 
ni h» iMkwaitielMni aaKMM MMof 
Ibm which we venture to tUsia fart not wh^ #tde 
mask. He flghta vigerc^y againet Mr. Oox on aafUfld teh% 
but be ku dearly read bte riiwon ilfptM^, and ha pironfau^ 
tobea^tralygraatwork.” Inshorhhe feawa adlstm c tton which 
ispe^panotanunreaaoAableone. HetereadytogoaaffaraiFto^ 
fsmor MdUer. but not so far as Mr* Cox . Y ah with tel thl% he goes 
oflT Into a vast deal of Oriental taUc, both of tike wild and ofthe 
heavy variety, which is quite inconsistent with any steent&fie 
method. He not only ottotes Profssaor Rawlinson, Mr. Feiguason, 
and Mr. Isaac Taylor, nut he goes to Mr. Oanteand. who writei 
about ’’ Sermona in Stones ” and ^ Builders of Babsl,’’ and ha even 
quotes as ** ingenious ” a frantic book called the IHoo Bahylon$ 
which we reviewed many years bade, and the olneot of whitei is 
to prove that the worship of the Roman Church Is the ** worship 
of Nimrod and his wife.^ We are notquite sure whether he ever 
quotes Bryanl^ but he is deep in Oale’s CWt of iK$ QmUiki, 
We do not think that he ever talks about the Outhite^ 
but to the unsopbistioated Aryan mind, Aithiopes or Cushites,’’ 
backed by Hyxsos, Phoenicians, and Philistines, are nearly as 
frightful. He has so much to say about Hamites and things 
Hamitio that for a moment we looked forward to being benumbed 
or electrified by a ” polarization of religious conseiousnsi^” or to 
being left hopelessly floundering in “ the deposit of Siniam,” 
These fears, we are nappy to say, proved vain. But we are sorry 
to add that on one crucial point we have weighed Mr. Brown in 
the balance and have found him wanting. He u not at all positive, 
still less is he savage, but he would clearly be well pleased to 
make out Irish round towers to bo something, else toaa Irish 
round towers. We also think that we have once or twice 


seen signs of that odd failure in scholarship by which some people, 
in ^uig to make out derivations for Gfresk words, bring the 
ending into the etymological process as well as the root On the 
other hand, Mr. Drown fully grasps the fact that Greek and English 
ere kindred tongues, and that an Englishman has a full right to get 
at Greek without going through Latin. Indeed ho j^fturther 
than any oi^e whom we have yet seen in spelling Gfresk names 
Qreek-fashion— a process in which, while admiring his daring, 
wo have not always daring enough of our own to follow him. 

What Mr. Brown’s view of the God Posolddn really b we 
should perhaps know more clearly if hb small book were still 
smaller, and if Poseiddn were not so long put out of sight by 
illustrations of the Hyksos, Phoenicians, Aithiopes or Cushite^ 
and Philistines. The Kykl6po8 are more in their place in a dis- 
cussion on the father of ifelypudnios. But we gather that Poseiddn 
started from Ohaldiea and got into Greece by way of Pheenieia, 
Philistia, and Libya ; that he b the same as Dagon and Oannss; 
and we get a hint that, though we must not ’’nastily conclude ” 
that Mr. Brown regaras Poseiddn as ’’absolutely represeuting 
the patriarch Noah,” yet he wislies to point out tne strong 
connexion between the two. For Mr. Brown, who tbinJui that 
” the Natural Phaonomena Theory ” b ” admirably useful,” thinks 
that ”tbo Eudmeristic Theory” u ’’admirably useful” abo, and 
that ** to ignore the merib of either, and consequently to depend 
wholly on the other, must necessarily be productive of lerioua 
error in many instances.” And we get into a great deal mors 
about *’ Aun ” and ” Dag-aun ” and ” »Sid-aun ” and ” Hoa^Ana,” 
and wo are told, on the authority of Professor Rawlinson, that 
” there are no means of strictly determining the proebs meaning 
of the word Hoa in Babylonian.” Tbb strikes us as exceedingly 
likely ; but we shake our heads a bit when the Professor and 
Mr. Brown aak leave to connects— only ” provbionally,” to be sure 
— the Babylonbh word of which they do not know tho meaning 
’’with the Arabic Hiyo, which ie at once ’ life’ and ’serpent,’ ” 
and when they go on, ’’on very strong grounds” attested by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, but of whose nature we hear nothing, to 
” connect Ilia or Hoa with the serpent of Scripture,” with ” para- 
diaiacal tradition,” and what not. We are old fogbs enough to 
have scruples alrout the process of ” provblonfllly connecting ” a 
word in one language which we do not understand with a word 
in some other language which we do. It b at least not a xe* 
ceived practice among Aryan scholar^ though doubtless Hamites 
and Scyths are privileged above us. It b perhaps worth mention- 
ing that it b just at Uib stage, when Mr. Brown’s head b full of 
Aun and Hoa, and Professor Rawlinson and the Eudmeristic 
theory, that he quotes the Two BahyUms with evident respect. 

All this points to a very odd state of mind. It b a sort of thing 
which we are perfectly to When it stands by itself^ but wo are 
not used to it when it comes in coinpaoy with the amount of real 
scholarship and critidsm which sit. Brown shows in other 
places. Ub 'malady would seem to be local \ he is like those 
Scottish antiquaries who scatter to the winds the follies of their 
Irish or Cornish brethren, sod then go home add bug themselves in 
the possemian of the real Latin epitaph of a gran^n of Woden. 
Bat out of tel thb Mr. Brown has somehow to prove that i’osoid/m 
was not by bbth a Greek, or even an Aiyan, God, and that his 
orimsl calling was not that of a God of tlm Sea. Hb connexion 
witii the horse, with the bull, with the Kykldpes, with the walb 
of lUoi, b hroiight to show that he was not in hb first origin 
watesy. His name PoscKf^n or FUidM proves nothing: it is m 
Vtea to show hb oonoexion with the root wor or (ox that ro<it 
TTftrrf ” to drink,” s ed what b wanted b to prove hb connexion 
With asa*water, wliidh nobody drinlu. Yet somehow in the coune 

hb ttareb he has got mixe^l up with psraoosges sacred sod 
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dM MtrfttkbVoakcao^ 
iamuiaxm win tlnflood, ndtli# iM ratify k-«nriy»idfe 
md Hkenkm lijr InfiliMion « water/, hdMfp 9 al we coKfoa^tlin 
tefiadMiitlte Mtue of PoeeiUdfttw fotef tvm to Noak and 
Pifow- m ltntetetfcn to the Babjlcnak poMufo tke peeeiat 
imelining of wAoaa name Profeaaor Baw tteaon ku ne moua of 
atziod/ one of tboee inquiiin wMek are far too 

auAiate fiwoinrliOBkies. We muet be content tealiokteairgiimeota 
wkidb wo ana oikkiretand ; ond to uo it seenia thsL if we an not 
nOowed.to look on Pooddda as a mnuine Goaek Clod of the Sea, 
we«maat atiike out Apollo and ydonMr fron the roll of the 
<H|9npian Pdvy Oouncil, and^wo half shrink Irom writing it— 
d^oae SSeus hioiaelf without having eo mnoh as Dinoa to pl^ the 
pact of a diabo Henry of Lanoaater. The poaidon of fdl four in 
the tttUeoio mythok^/ is ojmetly the same, Hr. Brown brings 
nein the eMor sea-god Nerous as an argument against the daims of 
Pooetddtt* ^d we do not deny that, to tlieoonserYative miiids of 
dm HumenicliM or of the OoeanHiymphs in the Fromdtheus, 
Posdddn iioigh t well soetn to he a ustti*per of the riglils of NSreus. 
Bet then he is simply one of the many young gods who had 
kdefy adsen, and who had so trreverontly trampled down the old 
noes. If we wiehod to be partioular, we niight evcoi say that the 
word which the vonorablo representatives of past 

dine ayiy to the doings of the new goHeratioD, would have a 
apedal p£ii()iiet3r if applied to the creator the horse. But 
mivho'W tne whole oi' these intrusive deities must stand or 
ihU together, Ndxous and PoseidOu ai'o like other people, only 
instaiifies of a law. Almost througiioiit the Greek mythology 
wo see a toadency to provide each element with a two&Id ruler ; 
ahere is an elder God, of a more purely physical find edemontaiy 
huid, who hardly reaches to tlie dignity of a person, and who, 
abough doubtless entitled to appear in the General Assembly on 
dympas, hm no place as a member of its inner Council, Such 
earlier deiiiea are Ouronoa, Gaia, Helios, and Nereus; tliey are 
hardly pOESons, they are hardly to be distinguiehed bom the 
phyaicai objects over which they preside. Alongside, or rather 
over and awve, each of these is a younger deity, whoso personality 
is mttch more oktioct, and who throws the dder pmor into the 
shode, ^vithout wholly depriving him cither of his bmg or of his 
dlvini^. Zeus stiinda in thin relation to Ounmoa, liemeter to 
Gala, Pbcohus Apolio to Helios, and it is not unlikely that Aides, 
eba 1^ of t^e lower wuihl of men, properly stands in the same 
Tttlfitioa to Tnrtnrtis, the lord of the under world, or tlio under 
world itself, not of uicc, but of (.lods. Now, unless we have 
PoMiddn to ilU tiio same [dace with regaid to Nereus, our 
eerios is left sadly incomplote. It is not lor us to say how 
Zeus, Apollo, aim BumAtSr came in this way to supplant 
Ouconoi, liidios, and Ghuia. Wo only say that, however it 
W4UL PoseidOa supplanted Nereus in tlie same way, and that, 
if PoseidOu is to be depiived of his nghta as being a Libyan 
«r Pliiliatinu strsAger, the same inossiire of diafranchiseiiieot 
must be de^dt out to Zinis, Heniotilr, utid Apollo. And the 
thonglit that Apoiio, iho very lord of light and swootnoss and 
culture, coidd auyhow come to be branded ns a Philietine, really 
oveipowers us. And the diiliculty about Posei<i6n having to do 
with matters which do not eeem quite in hie lino ns lord of the 
aea is met by exactly the same dithcnlty in the ense of Apollo. 
No sound mytbologiat can doubt that ApoUu was at first the sun, 
as ho again became at hist. Yet Apollo is engaged in many 
matters which seem to have as little to do with his duties as lord 
cf tee sun as any of the doings of Puscidun have to do with Ida < 
duties as lord of the sea. Ah for his iHiution to the liorse, when ] 
we remkmbttr tlio f^-ht'fujesiaa of our own Chronioles aiid the 
white horses of O'lionoghuo in the sishir island, when we re- 
member bow many pools have likened wavfH to horses and horsoa i 
to waves, ships to horses and liorst^s to ships, the connexion be- 
tween the horse and the God of the sea Moenis to us the most i 
natural thing in the world, even without Hskhig whether Wof, | 
spuHs, our own coA and ouv own eo, have etymologically any- 1 
Udng ip do with one another. i 


fiiite elMT why mem um was aol mads of teklteter seem at 
tetemottoa for the filter half BsSnlA 

hoes iMi istsMsiing to lease Itew hadten Imte impsamiA tosd 
EIgte wJsse they tot Maaoted tesmai^ei hates m ^ 
whet waidths obsarvsmomott whioh ttetihwa mops 

temal somspoiideiics wets ariguml^ tenaisd. Mr. WsIeobI 
meotkas, howeveiv test, at te term ImtaaaaoeieCkteite west oa, 
^ his jouniid eoDtatBs more and mots temseh oo t to aa of the 
pressive heat of the wsathor and its altete imse Ida teso-hsaltlL^’ 
" I do not tbhtik,'' Lord Elgin says ra see phoo, tkeEl the doctor 


foreshi^wiiigof the end which woa to come scacosty s yssiB imar 
may have made his ohservationa less qoiolr, or his remods of what 
he tsw leas fulL But there is ahundmnt material in whoi 
Wolrond has actually printed to asoure for Load Btein that 
familiar recognitaon among those who come ailte hhe vnueh ht 
** was prevented by the sMuliar eircumatances of hb jmldk couifea 
from enjoying among ois oontemponries.” An intitattats Mend 
said of him after his death, that his disdngniahtng dmractenatie 
was diaintevestedaess ; seemed utterly 

garding any subject except with a view to the isterasts 
of his comitry.” The form in which this dt^Bteiaetadnesi 
showed itself* was one which is especially rare in modem 
political life. He never sought to escape responailnlt^. His 


LETTK113 AND lOUKNALS OF Umn Itl.ClN.* 

I *I is not often that a reader wishes to hear iu<ii'o of a biocrapner* 
hut the self-restraint which Mr. W alroud has shown in editinir 
tee Zsfters and Jourmtia of Lord Elyin leaves Bomething of Mm 
odbet on the mind. The few sentence* of counectin(f narratUo, and 
Ike adU fewer eentence* of comment, might have been made more 
awneion with real benetit to tlie object of the book, A writer 
who know* how to bring out tho lesson of many page* of corre- 
efOndeBM word or two mieht w«U have used hie power with 
hm Metre. As it BIr. Wolrond’a part in the work is a model 
bn bSil rxf for imitation. Lord Elgin* life lend* itself to thia 
gmAs of ttcKtment It is maiked otf into three distinct divyons— 
IbmwiiH Cibinai. and India— and in each the matcriala arc of akind 
WWefo tali their own tale. A* regaida tho ttret, the years from 
k|«7 to iSuare abeaAy ivmote enough to deprive <ti»« r..t.T h.a9 
«gC oSeisl lettiin of that naemUance to a blue-book wbiob 
ta.thwn wbils the oirenmstancos of tbeir origin are 

j fosi M sr'ib'-Wff^WBtioB, Dorinff kia two eznediliona to China Loid 

didly Joon uri for La^Bgin. It i* not 
^ ^ M»*d^Tl«MieWaJieai 


argument always was^ If I malm a mistake, the blame and all the 
other coDsoquencas will fall upon me ; if 1 leave it to be made by 
some one else, the blaino and the other consequences may fall on 
the Government which I represent The most conspicuous instance 
of this quality is his conduct in Canada in 1 8/^9. A Bill had been 


of the authorities during the rebellion a! 1837 and 1838. This 
Bill gave great olTencetotbe Canadian Tories, oithou^ something 
of the kind bad been rendered inevitable by their own policy 
when in power. When the Bill had passed terou^ the Canadian 
Parliament, a number of petitions were addressed to Lord Elgin, 
praying him to reserve it for the consideration of the Home 
Uoveninient. The question was an important one. for it con- 
comod tho payment of compensation to rebels on wiiat might be 
treaty ns merely technical gronnda and many men would have 
Bean in this fact a suillcient reason for handing over the decision 
of it to a superior authority. By so doing Lord I^giu might 
have avoided im amount of unpopularity wluch exposed him to. 
danger of life and Limb. He would not have been greeted with 
showers of stones when he drove through the streets of Montreal, 
or have had afterwards to choose between keying awi^ &om tho 
city and onteriug it at the cost of civil bloodshed. But by so doing 
Lord Elgin would have preferred his own comtbre to the interests 
of England, and where the issue was thus clear he made no 
attempt to disguise it fi^om himself conoidered,*’ he wrote, 
** that by reserving the Bill I sliould only cast on Her Majesty 
and Her Majestv's advisers a responsibility which ought to zest 
m my own shoidders.’^ It was certain that the act of giving his 
Msent to this Bill would be misrepresented at home; it was not 
imposMble that the English Government might disapprove what 
ho had done. But Lord Elgin felt assured that the IhU must in 
tho end become law. and that whoever was the iustrumeot of its 
becoming law would bo exposed to great obloquy. An unpopular 
step had to bo taken, and it was better that it should be t^en by 
the Governor than by a Minister who would be supposed b j the 
Canadian populace to be merely the mouthpiece of the Qtieen's 
personal wiU. 

In this COM Lord Elgin accepted respondbility when it brought 
with it physical dis^iiifi^ and annoyance. At a Inter period be 


accepted responsibility when it involved st 91 greater self-demal. 
When Lord Elgin doteniiuHHl to lecMl to Lord Qannmg, fer tee 
suppressioa of the mutiny in Indie^ the trocfi wbicnlmd been 
mtm him for the purposes of his misrioa in CteiA, he condemned 
himself tosixinonths of tedious ineetten, endrisbed the seeeessof tfiu 
work whieh be hod just token in bond. As it happened; theesonifee 


But if teiDgs in India had tumedout difierently,miid Lord f lsnwiiig V 
request bad proved to have been prompted byei^eiiited lbte^lk^ 
Elgin niight have been told that it was no bueineto of hie to te 
Lord Caniung^s work, and that the Goverament expeetedtts untb- 
sariee to ahoy qrdem even when their own jndgnieat M them to 
think that those orders ought to be modiied. But Lord 0gm 
knew teat potriotism denmnds escrifieet of lepiriatioii esw^ m of 
Comtek and he hod the vewasd of bearing from Sir WBUem Fed 
that ^it woe the Chinese Expedition teat reeved tiodteow:, 
rdieved Cowmsoio, sod fought the batOe of ttedte of Beoeteter*** 
Lord Elgin's Gomose jonnida are still b ited st l os^ 
ing that tee story has been tdiby other hmris^ mid tlteCIfteiii 
no longer so unlhmiliar land tp EngUsli trovclisfe. ftenmt 
I^kiug iMwn in them is the way in white 
like oppression of a noputetko vriram he could m Ngim tem 
any way sespousible te the oete whidl he wte oommSteed doh| 
avenge, xna temp^ by hiisem eif tee 

isllow^i^aeiij^ 1 Mr'tering ' 
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tomdiMt 

^ ^h»Md te«ttlir^ «tfy wUktm M^iiMliniSr «« poAlm 

iii < Mi i iii » ah »g<i h<iv aB4<p»iring^^ gwtiff 

n*delflMi«te1ramiii9 

«« Ptkk im4uu»thtt kwlaiiee oC bow imoralile Load 

l£l|^ €oidd be mkm W hid otm detemdiied tet mamatm 
wm 'leeHMy. Yil ill thii tioii hio impithy wilh the botUir 
ridi<tflheX!mese«lMi«et»r,iii^ hk doom to to iad4Mr«tiiid H 
««4hi»oiighlt m tm pmiM» in no ikort n «ti^, conliiitted undi- 
itti|klind. lie oenmo tebnve hoeu pmof ignimt the temptotion to 
diffikn that whioh hi denphud, wlbm io lo ihlid in donling with 
Ittfetior MM, Umo k no mom luifiieetive orithnem of the 
OhsDMttiiul tbna Jim moMih, modont the dimier of the Rojni 
Ac id e i i j io l^i, that ** «t *11 poiiiti of the eirele deeorihed by 
mniib hrtel1%em»» it aeome oecaoionally to h«¥e omiarbt irHmpem 
of a heaven fur beyond the rang* of ita oidinary kan and viaion/' 
The isveiilioii of gunpowder hm lad the Obinese, not to military 
innmnaiw, hot 'to tue eooetruetion of emeken. Tbeir koow- 
hmg* of w Hmriiierb eonipwM has never carried them boyaud the 
o^iaetiagjRik. Tbeir printhig premee bav^ vgiveii them' nothing 
but editiuae of ConfooinfS and their ocoaeiNlMl gltmpees of tho 
hctmitifiil iu colour and dmvn have had for their pnacinal producU 
the moatcynical repreeontatioiHs of the groteequo.^ ijord Etgin^s 
npprectifloii of tlieae oecanoHal gleaine of aomething higher than 
they l^ve ever attiuned did not lead him to look too favourably 
on the dead level of tiietr orcbiMiry eivilixaiitm ; hi a perception of 
how low tine level waadid not bitiui him to the c videi ices preH«*n ting 
thetneeWee here and tht?re of a capacity for aouiotbing better. 

Tiiie quality endnontly filted ita 'poHeetieoT for the poat of 
fiOvemor-^OoDera! of India. Lord Canning had been endowed 
with it in a vor)’ largo measure^ and tlicre HcmMod to be a special 
propriety in the continoHiioii of his w'ork being entrusted to Ijord 
KIgin. had been with Lord Ce vilug nt LUdeutta “ when there 
was hardly a countenance save thoi ol' the Govoruor-Ocnevars 
which WM not blauehed with fear ’’ — when, exccfd fi\>m tlie 
OoTeriKir*Cleiioraly scarcely a aentence vvm to be heard from man 
«n‘ wotiian *^whif^ wtui recHincilable with tho hynotheak that 
Chfisimnity had ever come into the world.” When lie G^ime hack 
to liaim to Uli Liiird Caiiiihig'M place he fonnd tho same disposition^ 
prevailing without the mine pai'tial excuse, (hic of the nnst dc- 
dsion.s lie had to arrive at was whether an Englisb soiclior who 
had killed a native, witlu>nt delibi^ration indeed, but in wanton 
r^vcklessneas, almost without provoention, under an impulse igkich 
would have been resisted if the life of the victim had been eati- 
loaiod at tho value of that of a dog,” should have his scuieuce of 
diMith eommutod. The murder had been committed in the Punjab, 
mid there was q«ute «ih)ugb doubf on the question of jurisdiction 
to h«ve justifiod Lord Llkdii in referring the caw to the Lieutenant- 
iiovernor. If iit he fsh that the delay, and, nlwvo bB, tho app w- 
rnicc of a desire to slirink from tho responsibility of paming a 
decuHon on the case, which this stop would iuvfdve, would be so 
niisebievou^/' that he doh*rim»ed to take tho matter into his f>wu 
Imnds. The sauHi; chanicteriAUc displays itself here na iu Canada 
tiod Chinn. It nii^t be pleasHUt to shift the rospotiMbiiity to 
wnne one else, but it would bet shirking his own jiropor \vr»rk, and 
no man must ever bo able to say that of him. Certainly no mim 
ever did nr could any tliat of him. A high sense of public duty 
Wfts tbroughmit his life his xuf^t emiiirTit quality ; it. was this, 
joined to n ‘‘pr^ssioiwito love of justice*, ’’ that, ns Mr. WaJivmd 
tt tily says, made him what he jvn». Then.* are no I’haracteristice 
aoptoctonsin the Ciovcmw of a great dependency, ami it must 
gtWaya be matter for M«rrow tliat t^) the historinu Lord Elgin is 
but ** ttu uuibitslied tatw in the gullery of our iudian rulem.’ 


KEW HOMES VOB THE OLD COUNTllY.* 
BAlJ£N-*P01iV'£IjL uiCbnns ua in his preiace that he baa 
Jiad ** waiy eautaptimuil advantages ” fur abaervtiig the state 
of thh» ia our ealouiea. lie iafera, and wo quite agive with 
him, tmit emder theae ctreumatanees wy excuse ia needed for 
giving tothe weald the lesahs of lua ohsemtieos. At any rate 
the world is now hi possMaMn of one move voloma, and w* hm^ 
add a vsay pertly, hmidsoBuily printed, aad^extomally nttvaetive 
volume. We must indeed make a bnef exeantUm in regard to 
toe ihutosatiba*^ wbkih^^ ao^ it is true, imeot to nosseasany 

‘Male scarcely 


artistic assriti vat wUch strike ns as on the wboL 
woithy of iorvkig even as hamfale aaaonnMiiameiils to tlw 
InaL 13to antemal morits of toe hook aeqaare a laiber foUer 
neriso. Wa lhwio sand ir with piaamum^ and ia a sense with 
hilt tin flaa^ to ai^ vary admiidUe Iheiaiy 

naiditAS^ Jmr w petdit to any vast amowit of foecmdtto Inteiiui* 
Mx* JMen-Phwdtt arppaan to he a yonag EugUdhiaia of 
toehetter ^ ^ say, a rigoaoaa, bsallhy, ^porMaatog 


,iNitoial.witopftod tond^ eaaam mane, Ino'wilftuMii 

aim pantea wms to fdiUoaopfay or wide euhlvatoMk Sa wiMriini 
M«%Mi it itoto qooer dUmg, moo of wtoch .iwy'lin of 
IhedcamprisotiMn^ 

iioiiaa, and^loiofJdotowoil no Bto s, ton mtoh |is mqftto 4io tosh 
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mA M toa totnwmrn wUimmatotolh 
WKdi oBhw. toni^mn^ #9 

it toe motWHSonoiiy must to {itofouoA MM, oM 
toneadof aiortoMuto nf Mi|totoiiinintkh(Mvtoh^ Vm 

has not ihfown any dasriioff light npoo too aalnooih wo tote naMT 
wtol atond to do withont tolumaa of atotMoa iM iUtaoto « 
oarly ooloukil annala. Wtou wo am hi want of iook ImowMgi^ 
we oan tun to our bko-tooka ; and, on the whole, wo ninCto to 
keep our htne^bouha and onr hooka of travel aaMMto. Wolhofa- 
fhm take leave of Mr. Bade&--P6weirs lemans upon toia latbar 
uagrateful part of toe sabject, to luin to that whore be ia eon* 
eidorably m<»e at home, and speaks with greater ftoodoin M 
frosbnesa 

The two dhrisione of hk book headed life In toe Bush ** ant 
^ Natural History ” strike us as decidedly superior to the retor 
Natural history, as we need hardly say, is ^tty uoarij synonym* 
ouB with sport. Mr. Baden^Powell is not erne of the murderona 
variety of sportsmen, imd can take an interest ia an aoiynid without 
inAtantaneoiisly conceiving ingenious plans for killltig It. Indeed 
we fear ihat'he can scarcely be up to the maa'k, when he says tout 
it will sound to English sportsiueu something like murder to wilk 
quietly round about some twelve little pigoone crow^iim dowi to 
the ground, and then deliberately to nre, glutting nre or eta; 
of them at one shot.” English sportsmen are in the htoit of pne* 
ttsing an iimusement which, to tho outside world, is uodisBogulto* 
able from this; for whether you show your skill by kiUing a 
number of birds on the ground, or hitting them in the air, is ob« 
viously a matter of detail. Mr. Baxivn-Poweii, however, dilMt 
irpon nobler sports. The Australian snortsman has no ouncem vrito 
the brute aristocracy which is capable of occasionany exchanging 
parts with its pursuer. At worst an *^o!d man ” kangaroo tnaviip 
up oihxif his dogs, or in New Zealand he may get a nasty Ute Irom 
one of the pigs which have run wild in the island. There is, how* 
ever, no lack of exciteimmt. Accfirding to idl accounts, riding lifler 
a lively kangaroo most ofl’er mthrr more chances of breaking your 
neck than are generally encountered by tbe foxhu^itor in a stiff 
country. An Australian horse, it ap|>eara, is as active as a ehamdb 
in galloping over loose rt^cks and lallcn stumps, and can llnd hit 
way through a denso forest, or, to uso the puelicoi expression 
which our Austnilhiu friends have invented, a dense scrub, with- 
out ever bringing his rider's knees into collision witii the trees* 
It is uocessary to keep close to the dogs over every possible 
variety of obstacle under ptmalty of being hopelessly thrown out; 
and altogether, as kangaroos nppe.ir to be rapklly iucreasiag, 
we should say tliat eriergf*tic sportsmen in eoarim of a sew 
variety of Rmusoment might do worse than omSgmte to 
Australia, greatly ns their loss would be regretted in the mother* 
country. Wo may observe paruiithetically that It is a queer 
illnstmtioii of the tenacity with which the expatriated XIrltoa 
clings to his native propos.H«*.*u4inm^ tiiat a strong prejudice cxiste 
against Kaugarou meat, which Mr. Baden-Poweli pronounces to 
bt* t*.xcellt’ui. We have a curious farility in taking a strong dislike 
to any ooune of crmdnct by which increased sup|nieNi of itutiitious 
fo(Kt may bo obtained without iinriMsouable expense. The spofts- 
nian who bos exhausted the interest of kangaroo hunting 
fall back upon various n^fmarecs. There are dackau quaus, and 
the afiiresaid pigernhs; and if a less commonplace bvri 1 m required, 
Oman ore still to be found proth* frequently in the wilder partly 
though we are glad to hear that there is a general opSoioo 
that tliey ought not to be killed ; and tho sportsman of a liat^aliit 
turn may still flatter biiiihclf with the hopes that to the more 
rutired interior of Now Zcahtnd ho may come acr(»ss the last sar* 
viving specimen of tlio gigantic moa,and so enjoy the rare pbrnsore 
of ftoaBy extirpating a very interesting species. Then, If hard 
up for amusement, the trees may be clunbud in Heav^ of aa 
opossam or tbe nniinal wblcU is very absurdly called a native 
Mr.” And, finally, if reduced to the lost extremUy, some 
amusement may be ucrivod from slaying a littlo platypus, fttr. 
Baden* Powell, from a stem hcosu of duty, gives pro^xir aireetioiis 
for insuring the death of one of these interosting animals, though 
ho seems disposed himself to take a more enlightened tottrost 
in the hiiblts of the cmature, and suggests measures for pro- 
curing a livo platypus for the Itegent's Park. We should be 
very glad to welcome one to our shores, and be would pro- 
bably pMve a greater attraction than tbe hairy rhinoceros, who 
scarcely seems to have received the attentien due to his value and 
rarity. Mr. liadcu-Powell, however, oonfinos himself to giving 
enough infomiation to whet the appetite of the nainralist with- 
out attempting folly to satisfy it. Bis summuiy account, foe 
example, ot tho BumnetH and customs of too native eat^au animal 
so caued with the usual discretion of the wandering Englishmon 
becaose H has tsolhing of tbe cat about ito-is pitoy and charactAT- 
Istie. ^ It is a nasty vidous little beast,” he says, ” and so greedy 
that it often drowns itself to the maslitub.” Bir W. Lawson 
might construct a useful fable for tbe benefit of onr thirsty popa- 
lation from this instructive remark, though a sciculilic inquirer 
would probably wish for a few more details. 

We ought not to foigfot to remark that a good deal of excite- 
Mp( ie eiqipUed hj aiudiea. The Vtoath*adder and other agree- 
aUe tMtobeca of the same geaiis am extiemeto abundant, aad 

te re A epaeial tosle tor tohiag; up todr abode to JubabM hoos^ 
^iMU-IWeU give* aome sensible, but rather drsei^Me 
tefkteBtsto^pRMNnri* to be adopted to cess of a bite 
to toq woods. Most people, as he remark, wear some sort or 
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dothing^ and tharafm it is easy to extemporiaa some aovt of 
touiDiqaet Most peoplo in Australia are aiN> mote or less pro* 
Tided Mth tlie means of gettiar drunk; and the more vigorouidj 
you diink any quantity of apints— the stronger the bettor— >the 
greater are yoor oh aoees of recoyeiy. But it fi neoessAir to adopt 


usually to be obtained ; at all events, tnere are few who do not 
possess teeth or nails/’ ^V bother there are many who would 
navo the courage to bite or scratch themselves sufficiently is ! 
another question ; but when the only altemaUve is sudden death, ; 
it is^ probable that we should develop an unusual energy in self- | 
mutilation. Snakes are unluckily amongst the few animals which ! 
do not show a becoming readiness to evacuate the country in | 
presence of the white man. The English fly, as is well known. 


life is not alight taskfbr any one^ond least Pf all finr those wbo^ in 
their pityrfor the sad end of a young soldier of gresit promise, can- 
not forget the errors which led him to on eeiW and dishonoured 
grave. We hare endeaToured to approach the subject without 
SOT political or personal bias, in the nope to And in these prison 
utteranoes, written face to face with im^ddng death, flhe true 
thoughta if one who, but fSor yielding to Uie eiioit the time in 
which he lived, might have been an honour to his eervic^ his 
country, and the literature of his profession. Those in whom 
newspai^r tales of his inherited Srotoh Protestantism, or late 
conversion from Roman error, had awakened special reli^us 
sympathies for Rossel, will And no confirmation of their fnCiea 
here. He died, it would seem, a good, though not an arden^ 
Catholic. Nor will that other party be justified in oondemning 
him, who, following malignant rumours, too hastily spoke of 
the ex-Communo leMer as a mere deserter seeking at Peril the 


succeeds in clearing off his big New Zealand rival as quickly recognition of the temporary rank which was refused by the 
countryman extirpates the savage. The European rats Minister of War who succeeded Oambetta. On the oontraiy, it is 
and rabbits nave become nuisances, and the rabbits occupy clearly shown that Ross^ took no time to judge of his professional 
large traeU of country to the exclusion of more usefhl animals, prospects under peace, but prematurely declared himtylf on the 
English bee, having the great advantage of a sting, gets rid side of war A outrance, which from the first seems tofilve been a 
of his native rival, which has not that onensive weapon, from notion that he cherished until it became almost a mania, 
which we might draw a moral too obvious to require explicit Put shortly, his histor}^ as gathered from these detached papers, 
atsfement. We might hope that some variety of poisonous snake reads to us to us. A captaiu of engineers at twenty-seven witnout 
might be induced to extei^inato the indigenous varieties ; but if service — promotion far beyond what the you^ of our leas fortunate 
it would be necessary, as in the case of tne bees, to introduce a scientific arm hopes for or has any prospect of— Rossel found him- 
still more formidable animal, the exchange would not be an im- self one of the myriads shut up at Metz by the combined errors of 
prqyement the Emperor and of Bazaino. He was kept on sedentary duty 

We have perh^s lingered rather too long oyer* Mr. Baden- within tne works whilst full of the ardent longing for real service 
Powell^BBCOount 01 ihe/eranatura. On the whole, it is perhaps the natural to a young, active, and patriotic soloier, who hiid read 
most animated part of his hook.; but we should do him injustice enough to untferstand something or his profession, if not to master 
if we omitted to add that he has also much to say upon many wholly its higher mysteries. But we must take the opportunity 
other matters, and especially upon the pastoral life which fills so here of correcting the impression which prevails that nis prison 
large a space in the industrial activity of the country. He dis- work on War contains deep or striking thoughts accumulated 
courses lei^edly upon the rival advantages of shepherding and beforehand. Judging from the papers now before us, and from the 
« paddocking sheep, points out to what class of country each of course of Rossers history, it would rather seem the work 
these ^sterns is host adapted, and we have no doubt gives excel- referred to was simply the result of prison study in enforced soH- 
lent advice to intmding settlors, though it appears to be a still tude of subjects little understood before ; whilst the book itself 
better piece of advice when ho urges such persons not to take any- shows acute criticism rather than that constructive power which 
bodVs advice u^l ^oy have acquired tne necessary experience marks the higher order of genius. It is, in fact, rather a series of 
for themselves. He becomes still wore enthusiastic when he treats very good notes on what great military autiiors nave written than 
of cattl^ the caw of which apparently combines much of the a fresh contribution to the library by a new member of their bc>dy. 
pleasure of sporting with the turner joys of the domestic agri- But to return to our story. It is easy to understand, dreum- 
cultuiist. Even the excitement of hunting the kangaroo seems to stonced as the young captain of engineers was at Metz, where he 
pale before the keener delight of mustoring ” cattle in a rough soys he was ** under fire occasionalw, solely for his own satiafac- 


jLne ADgiisQ Dee, naving me great aa vantage or a sung, gets nd 
of his native rival, which has not that onensive weapon, from 
which we might draw a moral too obvious to require explicit 
statement. Vve might hope that somo variety of poisonous snake 
might be induced to extei^inato the indigenous varieties ; but if 
it would be necessary, as in the case of tne bees, to introduce a 
still more formidable animal, the exchange would not be an im- 
provement 

We have perh^s lingered rather too long over* Mr. Baden- 
Powell’s account ofthe /erof natura. On the whole, it is perhaps the 
most animated part of his hook.; but we should do him injustice 
if we omitted to add that he has also much to say upon many 
other matters, and especially upon the pastoral life which fills so 
large a space in the industrial activity of the country. He dis- 
courses lemedly upon the rival advantages of ** shepherding and 
** paddocking sheep, points out to what class of country each of 
these ^sterns is host adapted, and we have no doubt gives excel- 
lent advice to intmding settlers, though it appears to be a still 
better piece of advice when he urges such persons not to take any- 
body’s advice until they have acquired the necessary experience 
for themselves. He becomes still more enthusiastic when he treats 
of cattl^ the care of which apparently combines much of the 
pleasure of sporting with the turner joys of the domestic agri- 


distnot Uur author becomes entbusmstio over the marvellous tion, and ran but little danger,” how his spirit must have chafed 
feats performed by men and horses. The best of all sights is to at the inaction of the vast army in which he was a unit. Nothing 
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watch a clever horM descending a steep hill with the dexterity 
of a biped mountaineer, springing and dodging to avoid rocks, 
and constantly ‘^propping,” in order to prevent himself 
from gmning too much impetus. In addition to the other 
difficulties, there are stumps of trees, tall patches of grass con- 
cealing water-holes, and thick patches of sapling through 
which it tykes a heavy horse to crush his way. The correct thing, 
at seem& is to do all this at a gallop, and under certain circum- 
stances by night Thou, too, a beast will occasionally object to 
the attentions of the drovers, and a cow with calf has an unpleasant 
trick of cbaiging in a systematic and cold-blooded manner, turn- 
ing and dodging the object of its wrath. We do not wonder that 
such a pursuit is fascinating to the Australian youth, and that a 
fine crop of broken limbs and ribs is the natural result. All this 
has been often enough described ; but Mr. Baden-Powell speaks of 
the performances with a keen interest which more or less com- 
mumcates itself to the render. 

We shall not mention any of the other subjects upon which ho 
touches in a more or less, cursory manner. It is enough to say 
that we can recommend his book to any one who is tired of the 
old country and would like more brcatning-space, and some ex- 
cittyg occupation amongst men of his own race. We shall only 
add that Mr. Baden-Powell concludes bis book by the ordinary 


can be looser than his observations on the first actions of the in- 
vestment, which read as more ropotitions of the rumours which 
ran through the fortress in which nis own duty lay. His attention 
soon turned from th.ese to the reports which gathered head of the 
treason of Bazaino : and the domain of politic^ though Rossel 
** had never had tne intention of doing anything of a political 
nature,” was instantly entered on, the occasion being or course 
Bazaine’s reluctance to recognize the new Government of Defence. 
Early in September Captain Rossel was intriguing with those 
who desired to hoist the fi^ of the French Government and 
overthrow the whole Imperialist set.” Their chief hopes lay in 
getting to their side Clinchant, then a popular Mexican brigwuer. 
now one of the chief generals of Thiers’s new corps staff, and ola 
Ohangarnier, who had come down to the frontier as a volunteer. 
The bait, however, did not take with 'either. Chanmutiuer indeed 
positively refused, using the strong expression whidiBossal quoteiL 
•< 1 do not wish to dishonour mv gr^ hairs,” Basaine soon neard 
of what was going on, an^ senmng for the captain, onaationed him 
in a long conversation. Of this we shall only say that the Mmndild'a 
part in it was— judging from Rossel’s own nairativo— remark- 


ar^ment in favour oi a closer union between the mother-country became inevitable, Rossel was again one of those who uined OUn- 
A" ' wt confederation of the chant to taka the command and leaiat; bnt "nothing ooold be 

’within its agreed on, and this attempt ended in amoke." B owa I *a effivti 

T^unw to population of the globe. He eren then turned in the direction of escape ; and, ooewed eiaipfy i»itb a 

bto aBuoAedtH^iiB which peaiant's blouM oyer his ordinatr clothe^ he found nottfficuliv 

AM Bwmtea from us mgbt lu some form or other cast in its lot in passing through the Prussiaa SnM, tra mlldmr on to neuttu 

^th tbose who.are united to it by at least the tie of language. ter&Wnear Luxemburg™ ’ 

fb i if relation Of ooureo he baatened to Tome, the centre of doMn eShrt. 

^.htudum 11.1* if i. ^**1 which he perhaps orerlooks in On his way he »w enous^ of the confusion then to di»> 

^nSfinw<^y qucstion Upon which we courage him; whilst at^um itedf there waaeptifret mifitarr 

cannot now onto, whether the people whom he adilnMam hava . .. r—;" 


agreed on, and this attempt ended in amo^’* BosAl*i effints 


masenims u ine mmemuos which he perhaps orerlooks in 
bis epthnsusm. mt it is a delicate question upon which we 
cannot now onto, whether the people whom he addresses hare 
Ae necMAiy dis^tion, and atUl more whether they can pto- 
.duosttat^ensuffidwtly wise and far-seeing, to encounter the 
perplexities such a problem. Eren escludimr tha 


territory near Luxemburg. 

Of oouree he hastened to Tours, the centre of deAlisiva tflfort 
On hie way he eaw enou^ of the oonluskm tiien exiatiiig to dif 
courage him; whilst at Toms itsdf thars wwaptsfrct miBtaiT 
chaos. "The streets worn ftiU of queer nttUtanna. Bnnronahaa 
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lace on his hi 
tireumstroUi 


his forage cap, hit grsatcoati Tlniiae 
through tha atreettp” Boaw l soon 


i, w eacounier me timum strolled tuougii the streets." umu m 
yen excluding the to Oambetta, who "treats as a am of 


Ifiaaes* 
Ml way 
< but 


BOSSEI’S APOLOGIA.* 

vfVSDBtde cf Bomel will for ever form one of the most trasic 
Adiedai of ^ great Oommime drama of 1871. To review 
cT AAMi'^ paid the penalty of hia errors with his 


>.*. i > W si W iiytlari*ii»-M»we. ttandatsd bom Dm FrtaA. London: 


supphantof theoirdittaiytypeliiyhusq^y, I 4 obU duon Am 
sob direction of i^aationA^Ilua IwMnnsipnniniti} bitii AiMM. 
to the Army of the Ifoctb; but aa ha went wmodb 
me^^feb, Ira tba W, ha tdl> na ha d l i row id d bifoa 
OeI^yciiietb(dbi^1haaarfiA|pM«adti * * 

OTothm Ihdaad hnldMiUMthif 
of impttttanil^; dad 
dmk oa^tatiMfotlw dMt’Mh 
Ha cama batkjttMitfhS^lhft 
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ctonr ^loh thiill be Teyealed wbes He ^emeii fn the clottds 
of oeairen, ave Uiiiil to the einq^le cloeds of hesren 

file the lltenl eeoea of the Wovd.’’ !tbqr elio in the Becond place 
seem blind to the fact that hell end danmeticm came to monlrind 
ihtuug'h clever dacellfhl women mid ^nmeh ignonmt women." 
AVe liAVO certainly hitherto bean hHnd to this Tendon of familiar 
)n9Aage8^ and we muit submit to abare wftb the clergy the further 
dia^rr^ of having yet to learn that the Ifible is given for the 
}>Ltxpofe of bridging u$ opw back again to the * Aneirjtt of doya * " 
(iur solace memiwbBe must be ^e arsuranco of a good time 
coming, of which tbo Victoria Dtscoasicm Society, rcprosotited by 
one of its membem, may bo itself a hopeful Aign. Tho language 
of the oracle k indeed to our feeble understanding a little obecuro, 
but not perhape more obseuro than that of oracles in general : — 

Among thoBo happy people whuto ehurcli wm clenomlnatisd ** JHan,** when 
the time arrives for the mlruisMirm of (lieehureh denoniinat^^l “ WoMun,''' and 
llicjw two Join hands ucroas tlio ahyii of tinn* which has so Ion*? wparaUfl 
tlx'm, und again liecomu onu iliiMh, tiny will bear in their train a happy 
funiiiy of humankind. 

Our wondornient ut tliia Delphic language bceoinc.s lo,sa when wo 
iiud that tho foimt of inapivation is tiinnighout tho peeuli.ir 
wisdom of S-wodeiiborg. It would ulmosi Hcein tia if 8omo> 
thing (d* what our SpiiiluftlislM call a mppovt liighcr or chwr than 
that of a meroly litomry hind subsiMted bctw»('eii Ihn heiivou-Mi*nt 
NAgo and this Member of tho Victoria l)iHcus.non Sociotv. It is 
under tho solotnri title of “oomnmnieatioiih ” that our Pytliiu do- 
livora to lie tho iittoraneoa of the oracle, h'or Iho^o w lio arc babes 
in this nociiliiu: wisdom, to wlnuii the rnysb'Hes of the Hweden- 
borgiaii Kingdom must be gUen as milk, or fv^r whom the twelve 
volumofl of tlm Amtna CwleMti nif^ a inuAs loo \jist and bolid for 
digestion, a process of patient skiimning has been gone through, 
with tho ritsuU of [ffcsentiiig the cream of oele^ti/il wisdom, every 
jiarogTf^ph BO coiiderised rotuiiiing ibu number of tlio original, so 
that H»iy reader luui^oriiig h>r more ample food may easily refer to 
llu) rtutiioutic text ot the master hiinMolf. If w'o may venture to 
reduce the aotn or Aiilwtancn of these communications to their 
lowest terms, and clothe them in anything like plain and mundane 
language, tho groat renietly for the evils of the limn is to be sought 
ill bringing things into currespundouce with the (Jnind Alan or 
Heaven. Thou rand Alan or inllux thence is that prior thing by 
whicJi mail, as to all and singular thlngv^ appertaining to him, is 
connected with the liMt— that is, with tlic Lord.” There is a 
uiysteriouB law W’hmehy nil things in I'arth and man nrt3 
constitatod in similarity with tho arrangement of parts in 
the human body. Thus all societios on earth and all situatiotiM in 
hcnvoti are doterrnlnod in respect to man’s bodily frame, ‘•accord- 
iug to points of direction (tihutaa) from it — that is, to the right, 
the leit, forwards and backwtu'dH, in whatever position — and also 
according to planes, iw to the ptwm of tho liead and of its parts, as 
Ilf tiie forehead, of the temples, of tho eyes, and of the oars ; also 
16 the nlauo of tho body, as to tho plane of tlm shoulders, of the 
breast/* Tho hells, which arc very riiiinorous, Imve also a 
constant aicuatioii, "all things bcrieutli nniii being in planes in every 
diruclioii undiu' tho solea of the b'ot.” *rhoso who are in ludl are 
, KtJii by the imgels in the queer position of “ having the head down- 
} v^ds and the ftiOt upwards, and also nt linn's oblique.** A sories 
< i^ircltis, roininding us of the magic rings which link and unlink 
in tho hands of professors of logordornairi, is employed by the in- 
terpreter of this mystic lore to sot before our eycN tho spiritual 

} »iisition«, from ** heaven or divine love and wi^^doui ” do\m to the 
hell, " whcnco arise fakili cations, delu.Mon.^, and all magical 
irrls,*’ tho control ring lonning tlie iron age or ** the piano of 
liunmii exist once.’* Ilelow Uiis central ring come circles typifing 
non*]Mjlievers, rbpresoutfid by Assyria; "ap[uirent goodin'ss which 


TAdout Idndi, oa two. h mg fatt iwi, liieMoiMii^Mb adohfliiiii^ 
Mvenges, and figwhgs,^ Whm tbia Imt 

iict«d QfHm fho tetrs Dody, ioilNEitly mveed diisM liko 
of Bbtt»ifigieTer«" There tie eertiin epiriiib we idio fied eat, 
wh^ not only ha? e lelsrenee to the etestTMeid tbioffs of the 
bmin, wideh ere its excremeotitieeB perta^ Imt wo hme 
Die art of iirfecttng them, as it wm, TiJik |)oiM«a." 
Swedcnbi^rg himself came near being killed w tkem. 
<*They w'uro doforitied^ and of a beoetly countenance.’^ Jieinf 
defended by tho Lord, be droye them to conifeaa and ^ow them- 
selves. "They were epirite who in tbe lilh of the body kad^ 
never )>oeD habituated to any employment, not even doaieatle;r 
hut had lived only in filthy case and slagrahitm, and had 
taken any cuncerii about others. They also deapked i^th ; in 
u word, they were animals, not men." Can it be poeeible that 
such spirits are oven now going in and out amongst ua P We 
hardly need an inspirsd interpreter of the signs of tho times to 
causu Uh feciious mi-igiviiigs upnn the matter. It is not every- 
body who can see the secret cause of all onr evils, social and pmi- 
lical, in tho great red Dragon, " wliuse tail is moved, beat and 
vibrated according to the appetites, concJipisccnces, and plmaures 
of the hiKly.” Hut that ilopeiids upon being nussessed of tno^oOtt- 
liar inward light. Sceptical people will iiialto fun of tbe Vihiodb 
from which the seer derived hi^ illumination. They might be no 
more than a kind of waking nightmare, accoinpanied, as they nn- 
detibilily were, with friglitful iiilernal ol>«truc lions. “ Mr. Sweden- 
borg,” said his landlady iit Ida lodgings in Fetter Lauo, where 
the angelic shn])e first appeared to him in a e^imor of the room, 

I and told iiiiii nut to eat st* much, n good dose of calomel will do 
you a great dual of good.’* A drastic course of medicine might, it 
IS possible, have been thi^ moans of keeping from us all that k 
distinctive in the dogmas or in tbe jargon of Swedenborg. 

Still under all this verbiage and all these murbid workings of 
genius there lay a certain sinitum of coiiiinoii sense no loss than 
of .science. We may say the fuinie thing in a less degree of tho 
premuit singiilor adaptation of Swedenborg Ian loro to the probloms 
of tho age. We have, to be sure, lit lie hope of the rogenore- 
lioii of society from either the first or the latest versiou of the 
A?‘cu/ta. Hut, as a wonmn's pl»)a for tho retention of true woman- 
hood, for faith fuln»‘.sri to tbe domestic, os i)pju>sed to the political, 
mission of her sox — in short, for the “conjugiul” state, if we 
must needs so put it, lus higher and purer iW far than anything 
that tho so-called ‘^wonuiu s rights” cniiiii pious are shrieking for — 
wc are far from spurning such advocacy as that of this latest 
version of tlie 6V//ws tf t/w I'uias, 


is moi'o policy,*' represented by Fgvpl; and ** profos.^ing ChriatiaiiB 
who me iiiwai'dly had,” represented by Buhyhm. W e look in vain 
for any hint of the place to be allotted to any evisting nation in ibis 
descouding scale, ptill less do we gather what typical stage of de- 


iorany hint of the place to be allotted to any evisting nation in ibis 


gonevation or decay may be that of our own Mute and nation. Wo 
loar, Imwv'Ver, if we have to revirrt to the scale of eoinparison laid 
clown W tb® Hoor himself, “ tho corrcspundeiicc of things Avith man 
lilmaollj, bin organs, mombei's, and viscera,’* that overmuch rule 
must be assigned nowiuiavs to that lower kingdom which lies 
towanls tbe lower exiromitieH. ** Ikaiealh tho solo of the feet,** wo 
read in chapiter npon tho inlliix of natural into spiritual 
^ ore they who in tho life of the body have lived to the 
wcufid wad to their own particulw taste aiur temper, delighted 
flueh things as am of the world, mid who have loved to 
live in epleirdoaT, but only from extorual cupidity, on that of the 
body, aot'fircim internal or that of the wind.” 'They who have 
lived Ik pleastue, or in n delicate conjoiruHl with interior 
ccraningf «kre under the ealo of tho right foot, but nt a considerable 
de^th mne; 1^U» beneath the earth of lower things, where the 
cif Ia" And im nro sorry lo hear that “ soveral who in 
tka trncM have been of distingnkbed celebrity have tlieir 
ivbado them;” Bhacatk the left foot, a little to the loft, am such 
as kvfa attributed all things to nature, yet still have confessed nn 
' af the uaivem fSmm which dime all tho things of 
naurnk.” Farther atffl to tbe left must come, wo apprehend, 
iial fk few of onr mtsd advanced philosophers, who havo got 
tiSVOttd^iuQr df tho aarrerso whatever. Worso still, woro oar 
ejika irtkktd'iiho^ure df tho seer, wo might behold evsa now, ns 
kit 2aiya fUMbrai)i|m^ iq^MSTtura obliquely tending down- 

vat^Tla a MridkkiM &plh, tn the deep wkereof was seta a 
df wkMh ^heo opened, exhaled a troubleaome 
Iheat^'lwioih wa^noUqlMi &oi> varioae heUb arising firom lusta of 


.siiibbr.To’S Tiii:cvHinii:s.* 
ns much as thirty years ago rumours used to emanate 
iJ from Mr. bjbilleto’seontoinporariea and pupils of his wonderful 
iuHight into the structuro mid inUirprctatioa of the Clreek of 
Thucydides, mid wo wore ltH .1 to believe that an bclitiou by him of 
tho groat Attic historian would be a permnuunt boon to seholar- 
ship. And now in 1 872 appoors an instalment of tho ojma mwjttumf 
which, then only a droaui, has so far at least assumed form and 
substance, and Irncnme, evim if it were to go no farther, u dofiuite 
rofiUty. vVith a litllo touch of buuiour the editor iu hk preface 
refers to the length of his hatching process or inoiibation, aud 
nnimrks that, if tho public announcement of the prouiia® bus not 
reachfttl tho tothcr of the prectipt nonuntque lo'ematnir in imaiw/n, 
yet tho tiino elapsed biuce tho odltiou was promised now woll- 
uigh extends to tue r^H'c ivvia trti of the Poloponosiaa war.” But 
we believe that those who hmiestiy master the couteuU of 
the half-quarter of the whole historv now put forth will see with 
limnkfuluiHs the ad Mintages of the Fabian policy adopted in Ibk 
instance; and will bo satisfied that, if luuoh less time lutgbt have 
sufficed for a clear and helpful edltiou, critical and explanatory, 
of the First Itook of Thucydides, the rt'sult in that case could have 
Wen no way coiiqtaruhle to the present puhlic.'ition. For the work 
before u.s is not simply a mature aud \veil-p«indvrHl pre.’^enLmoat of 
his author, elucidaled aud annotated by Mr. ^hilieto, bat a 
mine of bcholar.sliip, rich in illustrative and explanatory 
connected with tbe whole range of oksMcal authors, ana etvlkiD^ 
out now veins, as well as retracing old ones, in a way Ihal 
I'Qcalis tbe l*orsons and IXkbrces of tho glorious past hiatoiy of 
Cambridge scliolarship. The valiK* of the volttiao ibefora as aaa 
I hardly W over-ostiinated, even as regards those who Idr 
purposes seek to ascortaiu the exact drift and tnie lolarpkaki- 
tion of Thucydides. We are sure that a trausktov, tfitfijing kk 
task after tho study of Air. SliiUeto s text and BOtae^ tvouhd 
find hk pathway vastly smoothed by hk aitiiiMnA fioamriaff 
skill, and would be indebted to them fot htinta that whirid 
suggest an access of lucidity to hk work ; bat it ought aei 4a be 
Irat sight of that thk professed edilian of one koak eely of 
Ihuiydides' History k in reality— ao far as im watn m 
cMned^a repertory of rips and eagacioiMi cririckai not liBriM te 
Ihucydides, nor even to tke hktoaaa^ hut eavarinf ikatsaafia cf 
tho orators, philosophers, and dramatists of Ozaee% and a 
treasars-hotuie of the eunosities of . Qasdk MtioBic gyatub 
coiiBtructiou. . ' " 
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Ottt mbk eopaidttBiittc% liaimer^ ia wbit thia e4ifel«i«AioTat 
tbr ^ t«xt 4uii it T2mf4idaa Aa npaidB 

tte foma^ m Shtlfoto IbM enc^ c^tai Ata tM 
Isiowt «i If A T in tk« CaB^rUga IJmamiify and eani* 
Med with theaa the Vaaetiaii MB. eoUatad hy iuoaU. He 
has ^ mBed klmaelf of the oollatioiiab by Ootoeber eod Beueci 
end Ilf Didcer^ of two oCber liiat^deae SiSs^ end hes j4veu with 
lelmitenaiBtbeflm Aldiiieeiidtbe JuntineKo^^ Theraolte 
of thie pert of bla edStodel work eppoer in en eleborete and 
minute tmaaratm mHcu$f whilst hie Engtish foot-notes deal 
chislly with fioiiita of syntax or oonstruotion end of idiom; 
Ihotmji here and there these also bear upon Tarious readings with 
all the reseasdl and acuinen of a master of the Oceek language. 
An might be expepted &om auch expoiienee, and the mere so 
when chrioe nine years have taught their rotmd of losaons as 
to nantion and conaervatismt Mr. Shilleto is much more disposed 
to stand fhst by a fslrlr-estabnsbod reoding than to venture upon 
an emendation ; and hvi small esteem for gloss-hunters is seen in 
his justifications of wo^ which they would bo only too eager to 
cxnange. Forexamploiin L Sz, $ 2| Kai tjv /liv itfa«ovai<r< n rrflur^Siv 
ofSui'v i/fiiiSi'i raiira df>t<rra* ftt} r. r. A.| ho sbowa that tbo 

anodosis ra^ra tptvra, which tulgjit be colourably supprcsaedf and 
imch la matched in Shakspeare by so, and in our English 
vmsion of St Luke xiiL 9, by (** And if it brar fruit 
ie ^pUed in Thucydides vii. 60, 2, as well as in two pnsjuiges 
of Fiato. There can bo no doubt that the more exuurienco 
an editor has of texts and manuscripts, the more check will he bo 
disposed to put upou the itch for emondatidu and conjecture, and 
the less disposed will ho be to resort to modes of evading an 
existing dimculty by divinations, however happ^. until every pos- 
sible means of recouciliug tlio roceived text with sense and plau- 
sibility has been exhausted. Even in matters of punctuation it is 
often safest to take one’s stand upon tho old ways, as is nigualty 
shown hi a very valuable note of Mr. Shilleto's upon n pa^j<ugo in 
the 5 1 at chapter of the First Book, whicli runs as follows : — T oIl* 
^ irriyrXtoy yap pdWov Ik rov utpavov^^ twx 

Kal *W€nipLa^ov roix KnpivOhv^ wpvpvav KpovophovQ r. r. X. Hero 
a device of modem improvers has been to brtickot from irriwXtov 
to d\iiavov\i in a parenthesis, to tho iuhnite confusion of the 
minds of inexpcrionced readers as to tho governance of Kipm- 
paioiQ and tho cohesion of the sentence in general. But our 
present editor’s valuable note afnnns tho old punctuation, and 
shows how sense is confused and syniax niystitied by sucu ill- 
advised alleratioDS of pointing. Left as it was, thore was a chance 
of its being seen that roic Kfpici/pjitoic depends upon U rov 
dpavcvs (*‘ they sailed up raonj unperceived by tho Corcyreaus*’) ; 
but confusion is heaped up when, ns Mr. Hhilltdo nuts it, editors 
commit tho same blunder as if they wore to point tiie well- known 
idiom ** quibus cum liceret nollent thus — ** (juibus (cum licoret) 
nolleut” Cognate in^tancca of this sort of imspunctuation occur 
in the 72nd and 1 f 5th chapfors of the First J^ook, where however 
our editor sweeps away the braokt^ts, and given tho chance of a 
noun's dependcnco and government being discovered without 
resort to theories of a convenient anacoluthon.’* 

Of tho few conjocturoft which Mr. Shilleto has not hesitated to 
accept and introduce into his text, tbo happiest is that of ('ulxit’a 
coUcagUO, Wuygers, in c. 6 1 , $ 2, whore, in place of Iho MS. road- 
lug col (i^LKofitvoi K lUpotay nuKti^iv iwtarpt^l/avrt^ c.r.A., tho Pro- 
fessor bos corrected fTrurrpi^avrti into iwi Zrp!\j^a^ and so intro- 
duced the name of a town which .Machines (De Lnyationey 
p. 31 St.) places next in order tn Anlhomus and Thomiii^ and 
wmeh c^mes in with the order of operations which Thucydides 
seems to bo describing. As Mr. Shilleto puts it 

After the convention and nlliancu Avhi h ciicumttaiuwt forced ou the 
AiJicniaos with l^eniiccafs they prepare to cva4.<uAtc Macidonis, drat 
to Benm, then uioviog couml tlie h<wd irt’ tb<* WnuAThennuicusihoy attempt 
Strepso* and fsUing in thry dcAcendand reach Glgonosv s town between 
Therms and PotldsMii on the third day. 

It is snggttited that in tbo t%q whsch remaSns unoeeountod far, 
when this emendatioa is aeowted, may lurk a missing partieipfo, 
orparevoamc, which would make tho senso all tho olcaror. 
^AptKoptvoi «c Bipotavf says Mr. Shilleto, rather suggests a visit 
^an a hostilo movemoDt ; and ho fancies that the oame of 
Btrepsa, wbtdi is msutfonsd by Stsphimus of Dyxantlam and 
Hfirpocm(ium,inay luric in the modem Peak of Stfdai. Not the 
least iotwesting and satisfactoiy point about this emendation k 
afiuit which Mr. Bhilleto haa brought tolight-dio wit, that this 
happy eonjeetttse (^pears to have occumd iodepeadently to Dr. 
Doaiddscm. To give the editors own wogde, ^ In Doneideem’s 
index, vol. ii., 29^4 ^ Srphlm (qu. nom* in i^vnpi^avrt^ 

]aaeatf)yThue. i oi, f 3. To point out Atis, which ^ might be 
moiled 1 Mtk due to the ummory of my friend’^ (see p. 73, 
note). It Is assaiMhotory to And Kn^h scBolam aeok and n^ 
until the Clermana in all that is best St eot^nctunl critieim ; and 
kk intsiekksKt bm and elaeiriieve, te find Mr. ShBleto gnaetom 
in InsfMSeeec Ml emhioDt departed foliofr-eebolsr. 

FfeBs ihetaarof thexMleto which we have jnetieAiffed. It 
sAttbegali^tlmtrindiBNtk atl^ 
notknm AmhiitDdbahf|no^^ and Indeed Ih a nuahersd in- 
ikMMhe hnndlesthe riewi of Qiete sodTMilwelt wHk an fndn- 
■iBismn based upon n Ihmiigii semiaiaitfUMe whh hie rnnhor. 
Hot f eefanifaab ^ ^ dees la bk Uaf, to dbteees the 
setleBlNnAlerof te i^ten InietM and 

sqli^dlfiMfeieB k the lenflug^, 1w 


wim te snnnteM ibht ttk isMi^ 

ue theettnd bop»ttMM 
thm*^ w«wUlMlBlSKit&hlbM 
0 * 66^tt df wmn»»9tol^ 
h^ntba. BlULthiohaiaatm of Ihexrurtr^ 
aSiott aad, wSfist hi H» wn k apepmpMkelbt th t »t l ie% m 

•vrark^snmjgbtsnmentwhUIk^ Its wealkr eAkhindito 

could only imperfsetly atteopt^lt does not aim at s upe r e t dh j g ttml 
learned mstormn’a watk as a connaontary on the siibjee|-*nMAir'tiC 
Thucydides. Its strength, in which it abounds to a dsfproo mtbfy 
found in any English edition of a Greek classic, consists in im 
inUmato penetration of the peculiarities of the Greek tdiomSi 
particles, and connecting Bnihs, in the aatboifa wondorfol insigh^ 
Urum ooUatoral rnsding, into tao meeninffi of words and phxe^ 
and in the occasional more or less hterid traaslatiQ&s whidi 
he illustrates his view of the drift of this or thsd paseage. We 
shaU endeavour to give one or two ssmplas of his auooess hi each 
of these lines, though we cannot hope to do justice te a work 
evo^ page of which contains somethisg to be noted. 

Mr. Ul^uto’a notes on the meaning of oortain words in Thiioy* 
didos aro calculsited to exorcise no little in Aaenoe upon future trene* 
lationa, if, as we think k the cose, they are boino out by the peraUeli 
adductai. Thus, in c. 29^ Arnold, Gullei^ end pthem have taught 
ns to take nke iroXaidc for ^ tho old 

ships,*' as vvoZutuiruvrnQ is usod in Acts 17, 17* Mr. BhiUeto 
stands by I'oppo in mistrusting this interpretation, and taking the 
participle to refer to supplying benches, or baidu, of osre to the 
vessels, according to tho suggestion of the scholiast In a 38 he 
disabuses his reiiders of the established notiob that in the seutonof^ 
ov^ itrtffrpartvoptv tKrrpttrwc ri d^uevd^twil 

Uirptirtii is Lq. dwpfirwc and anfdthclio to By oompariU 

son of 3, Sh 1 3 he shows thati«irpijr^aitiiply mesns *'eonK^u* 
ously,”'^ana deprecates over-straitness in the use of prepMttione 
in cumposition; traiudaling as follows, "Nor do we make war 
upon you ta a rnmarktibUt opgrw^ if wo ace not also in a dngular 
degree wronged by you.*' The nice dellnitlan of the sense of 
dvoffrigiir, " to keen back what k duo from,” rqirojios of c« 69, { U 
is most eouvincingV cstabUsbed to the material inoieaso of 
lucidity of tbo Cormtliiau argnnicut ; aad in c. 2C, { 4 a learned 
note ou tho original of the paiiiclo will asskt these who neoepl 
its main proposiri^m-^imtiiad by copious Ulustration^-'i^t It 
means " truly " verily,** to a right uitorpcetatioa of a somawhat 
involved pMs^e. The passage is ono which seta forth the ruasoat 
why the Uoriutbians were disposed to accept the ohampionshin of 
Epidainiius against tho Corcyreaus-^" partly on the score of right 
.... but also from hatred, beoauso, thoujj^ their colaukts, they 
slighted them/' ovrt ydp Iv mwniyvfnat ral(* koipoIq hidvrm yipa fd 
vopilt\ptva oDre Knptuf Up df^pl wpaKitrapx^gt^ot rww Up&Pf s. r. k. As 
Mr. Bhilloto notes, if ydp is to bo trausl^^d " for,** according to our 
old prescription, this and siuillar pass^es must bo oonsidored 
cllititical, and involve an awkward repeiiuon of iraptiftItXouvk But 
such is not tbo coao if yt'tp may he rendered sootuly,’* or verily* 
Thu scnumi'o will then proceed on an4burs with ww baa goo# 
boforo ; " neither in soutn givii^ tbum in their general rsli^oua 
assomhlius their custouiaiy pvivilego^ nor gtaeing a Oorlnthiim by 
assigning bitri tho duty of commeauiag thainitmtory pari of tbe 
sAcnficr) of victims.” In this nolo and elsewhere our critter shorn 
himself aa observant a student of tho early history of tim Boglkh 
languogu as hu is of the Qruuk, which ha IntepmsctB so ahlyu spd 
illusirutes from so vast a store of reading aad ttentoty. tf he 
wants to illnstratu the uso of doCtyku (" tuo poor ** or " weak in 
purse ”} iu c. 5, bo qiudos, among otw pas^ge^ l^Un cr« 37, 
" There was nut one /eei/e person among ihatr Mbaa^* I or, the 
eonse of iir' dp^6rtpa in tUramiMi pmisfn in 0. s» 5| he 
refers to tbo proverbial le' ii^fdnpa, wMSm of the Cfreeks, " re« 
presented wiili suificient procision in Latin by ia tOtamm amwn 
dormire, Tor, Haut^iL 3, 101-342, slightly altsred by ^ Bore 
Ben ’ into * For they sleep m eiibor ear.' ^ For anotner note 
on tho twofold sense of iv» in one and tho same sentence 
(a 1 16, B. 3), and for an amuring illustration or two flpom Aris- 
tophan^ Juvenal, and modem humorists, showi^ how riiis virietj 
of applicaiion may be made to subservo fomio efiect, wo must refer 
readers to tbo pages of iho book before us. Wo can do so with 
the assuraneo mat many such annotations enliven, and lend an 
interest to, tho progress of the commeniary, to say nothing of their 
aptness to suggest new ideas as regards the oomparison of stylo 
and laopiage. 

Wo nave left ourselves scant room to spook of the clear* 
noss with which Mr. Shilleto evolves the tangled thraads of 
Thii^didean construction, though instancfi after instanoo might 
be cited of it. Thus in C. 68, dXAd rAv Xtydvrwv pAX^^v vmvadn 
dre lvf«f V rwv avrtijf lUa iiitiittptKv Xlyotari, it k in the interest of a 
dear conception of tbs construction to find it expiatned that the 
subordinate clause wg — Myouat serves as a sort oT accusative to 
wMch the genitive ataoda in t^ same relatioo as to revrv in Uae 
idiom 9011 rovro; and in c. 33 tho constructional obscanty 

of the dauae {jrura mpl nap pMyiprmtf mvJi/vivavrac 
Ag dv pdMom tuT^ Aufivii9Tov fiapTvahv ri/v ^ mraif^ik 

l» eluddatad by tne suggestion that foUowsas if the first 

danse bad been wordiri that the 

would be " In tho second ghxoo you wtU hava an ad v au tapa by 
having reeved us In our greatest peril, to the end that ym (u 
jOtt feodve us) may bestow the obiigation with 
and never forgotten evidenoe.'* For the most port Mr. ^bukto • 
lljte of tttodWon iadimM to to Mpto.frn.of *^^**2^ 
m ■■ wipm^in, fh« jiiiti mndtnm Ihrl— — ""dtp, 
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and in all casea where he might aeem to enperfidal readera to lean 
too much to the latter extreme, it will be ibiind to be becanae. aa 
in c. 22*4, he reaorta to a yery liteial rendering to diaencumoer 
the aenae of ita difflcultiea ariain^ firpm atyle, figurea, and blending 
of conatructiona. If, aa acme of hia plMirioal compeera have done, he 
could be induced to laranriate hia author, and pve ua over againat 
hia Greek text hia ideal of an Engliah veralon, we are persuaded 
that it would be a ard/ui ic dd wortny of the giver and invaluable 
to the receivers. 


SAVED BY A WOMAN .• 

T HEHE are many people, no doubt, who think that to review 
a novel must be one of the lignteat and pleasantest of all 
labours. The first nart of the critic's duty, they aay, ia mere play, 
and when they see nim withdraw vrith hia three volumes to some 
auiet spot, they are ready to mock him for giving out that it ia time 
lor him to set to work. There are very few novels, they go on to 
add, that have not an interest of their own, and none are so dull 
but that at times the reader is eager to read further on. Even if 
a novel ia dull throughout, it ia not in all probability dull os com- 
pared with last Sunday's sermon ; and as no one when he listens to 
sermons ia allowed to aay that he ia working, so they will not 
allow the critic when he is reading a novel to say that ho is working. 
Whon they have thua proved that the first port of our duty is no 
work at all, they then show how easy and interesting a matter it 
must be to write the review. For what can be pleasanter than 
to give a light sketclf of the plot of the story, and to bring within 
the compass of two columns the incidents that have with the 
greatest efibrte been made to fill throe whole volumes P The 
author’s labour, they admit, was great. lie is like the fire applied 
to a boiler which turns a drop of water into a cloud of steam 
some seventeen hundred times its bulk^ while the critic is like the 
condenser which by more chill can in a moment turn back the 
doud of steam into a drop of water. And hero, some go on to 
add, may bo the explanation of the old story that the Iliad was 
once written in such small characters that the whole of it was got 
into a nutshell. Some critic perhaps, omitting the speeches, the 
batUea, and the similes, had given a aketen of the poem in 
a veiy small compass; but rumour took hold of his labours, 
an^ easy though they wore, turned them into a matter of groat 
difficulty and dexterity. We cannot, however, allow that it w an 
eo^ tasK either to read or to analyse a novel. The mere sight of 
one fills ua with indoacribahle weariness^ though at times wo are 
almoat exhilarated by finding that it is written not in three, 
but only in two, volumes. In like manner some criminal 
who expected to be hanged, drawn, and quartered may have 
been eznilaratod on the scafifold by finding that cither the draw- 
ing or the auartering was to bo omitted, and his sufferings 
were to be tnus shortened by at least one-third. Our misoij, 
however, is increased by the recollection of a time when matters 
were far otherwise. Defore novel-reading became a business 
with ua, wo could ei\|oy a novel os much os any one. Every one 
kpovfl atory of Liaton, how the physician whom he consulted 
whe4 overwrought advised him to take rest and go to tho theatre 
to see Liston act His case is in a certain way oars. When 
we are overdone a little, our doctor recommends us not to work 
so long^ and to find amusement in a novel. A grocer's apprentice 
might just as well be told to seok a wholesome variety in bis diet 
hy eating figs. Wo are satiated with plots, and utterly indifferent 
to heroes and heroines. When wo want to read about criminals, 
we prefer to turn to the reports of the Police Courts ; and as for 
accidents, we are more than satisfied with the supply afforded by 
the Itoilway Companies. And yet how pleasant it once was in 
early days to hide away somowfiere with all three volumes, and 
to read on and on through a long summer’s day ! How base it 
seemed to stop evet to eat and drink while hero ond heroine 
were in all tho despair vrith which tho second volumo always 
used to close! How ^at was the calamity if on any occasion 
the third volume was for a time missing, and how vast our impati- 
6D0e till we could find it t If we have altogether lost the relish 
for such reading now, we comfort ourselves to some extent by 
the reflection that novels ore not what they were in our youiig 
days. Tho Daify T$ltyrapk was os yet unknown, and the art of 
writing loud-sounding nonsense had not been brought within the 
reach m all classes by the newspaper that has the largest circula- 
ticn in the world. The incidents, for all we know, may have been 
much the same; but while tho world was as yet unknown to us, they 
seemed more ^bable. The love-making may have been scarcely 
lest dull, but we were young enough to thmk it very natural. 
The novda of our sohoolboy days, moreover, we often read perched 
Ugh np in the branches of some great tree, where the sense of 
our own inseouiity delightfhlly harmonised with the perils that 
beset our hero. When the last page of the last chapter was 
reacbedi when hero and heroine were lost to us, and the whole 
eteatioii in whibh we had been so wrapped up was vanishing 
ttiragv the tfliange aeemed less sudden as, closing our book, we 
Did aewn the tree and returned at the same time in mind and 
to 4 lower world. 

' Ihto aoch a train of reflections nave we been led by the novel 
bDm ^ Aa we gladly reached its lest chapter— Jliw 
" ‘ were trying to estimate the merits of our 

gid not bu^ M in how different a light we regarded 
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the end of our journey from that in which we ihould have re- 
gsxded it of old. We had an ample' allowance of heroines, and 
we had an equal supply of heroes. ^ We had the good hero, who 
at first promised to ne very dissgreeaUe, and wehMriie bad hero, 
who at first promised to be no less agreeable. The bad hero soon 
shows himself in his proper coburs, and goes on from bad to worse, 
given up by all the world except by one of the heroines^ till just 
in the mck of time, when the Dose proximity of the last page of 
the last volume affords but the scantiest room for repentuoe, ho 
suddenly reforms, leaves off drinking, gets decently Dad, goee to 
the bailor's shop, comes under tonsorial swi^," is forgiven by 
every one, and is blessed with a heroine’s hand. A prooigtd son 
comes off, by the way, bettor nowadays than he did in old times. 
Instead of a fatted calf, he is treated to a wedding-breakfast, and 
though there is a ring put on, it is put on, not on him, bot by him. 
The elder brother, top, behaves in a decent manner, and instead of 
sulking in the fields while the feast goes on, proposes the health of 
the bridesmaids. We con remember how once we delighted in 
no story more than one in which the hero was led down the path 
of destruction in two volumes and a half, to be led in the renioin* 
ing half volume up the path of reformation and matiwony. This 
class of heroes now, however, seems to us only to differ from the 
King of France with bs 40,000 men in that while he first 
marched up and then marched down, they first march down and 
then maich up. Both king and hero remain in the end on the 
same level ns when they first started, at which, if only they bad 
been content from the first to stay, they might have spared them- 
selves and the company that went with them a vast deal of 
trouble. Though we have lost all enjoyment of such manoeuvr- 
ings as these, and cannot with any pleasure watch while an author 
leads his favourite character into a hobble solely with the view 
of leading him out, yet in our capacity of critics we hare to con- 
sider, not so much what pleases ourselvea but what will please a 
reader who reads for pleasuro and not for business. 

Saved by a Woman, then, contrasts favourably with the majority 
of the novels that come before us ; and though we would not have 
read it ourselves except in the way of business, yet, on the other 
hand, wo should not hesitate about recommending it to all the 
ladies of our acquaintance. The style is easy, and is conspicuous by 
the entire absence of rant. We did not, so far as we can remem- 
ber, come upon a single paragraph that wo could not understand. 
This is no slight praise, us our readers will allow, at a time when 
the novelist and tlie poet seem to be contending as to whether prose 
or verse shall throw the fewest obstacles in tho way of writing 
nonsense. There is a good deal of lovo-makioff, conducted, so far 
as our memory allows us to judge, in a highly natural manner. 
Yet at the same time we must admit that in ordinary life it 
is just possible to get a wife without following one of the heroes 
in dragging a young lady out of the reach of the advancing tide 
up a steep cliff, or tho other of the heroes in putting a few shots 
through the arm of a woman who till then had been somewhat 
coy. Besides the love-making there is that most jpopular of all 
characters, an old sea-captain, who fills up a considorable part of 
the story in a pleasant enough way. VVbatever faults may be 
I found with the Admiralty, we ore glad in these modern stories to 
notice the vast improvement that has taken place in the language 
of the service. The future historian of the Progress of Civilization 
will delight in tracing the oaths that have dropped out between 
Smollet and Marryat, and between Marryat and the authors of our 
day. Meanwhile the Civil Service Commissioners, in the next 
examination they hold in English literature, might in a most 
pleasing manner test the candidate's knowledge of naval litera- 
ture by reauiiw him to write the following passage in the style 
of Commodore Trunnion 

1 doubt it— I doubt the whole story ; and as for your proofr, 1 believe 
that you haven’t a grain of proof to back it up. Tell it to ' the Marines,* 
boy. not to on old sailor like me. And where was the beggarly falsehood 
coiui^, did you hatch it yourself ? ^ so, by the 'living Jlnj^* 1 wish you 
joy of your day's work. If any fellow but you, Tom Kuaaw, hod brought 
me such a rascally budget, I would have kicked the son of a sea-cook over 
the ship’s side, and left him and his rotten yarn to- go to the bottom 
together.” 


With the help of the lovers, the sea-captain, some gosrips of the 
neighbourhood, and pleasant and natural descriptions of the 
scenery of Cornwall, where the incidents of the story occur, the 
first two volumes puss off very fairly. The third volume, how- 
ever, we must regard as a great failure. The light with the 
smugglers may be allowed to pass, and if a hero cannot con- 
veniently get marriejj till he has been first charged with murder, 
wo must not object to the murder of a Custom House officer. 
But while we do not object to any number of the inferior cha- 
roctore being butchered to make a hero's wedding-day, yet we 
must protest against the manner in which noveliats mue their 
own law and their own administration of justice. Those of us 

iothefutt 

'liameotis 


who are not lawyers have surely ^ 

reports of murders that are fumi^A to ua when 

not sit^g, to gain a tolerably aoenrate aoqaaintanoe with the 
laws of evidence and the method in which a triD ia eon^Umted^ 
it would be a fortunate thing, whenever the jury lists get pn^W 
revised, if novelists could be compelled to serve at least Iwfoae 
mten as their readers. Better stul would it he If edventage Weie 
taken of the approaching trial of ClaimiiBt to give 
the leading novelists a practical lesson whkh would 

»cenes as absurd aa they tie semijottD. - 
author of by a Wimum seeiaia logo out of ^ iwy to|safce 
mis^e^ Though the trial ia MppoiiS b tahe pIDbDNm^llme in 
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8etoB£)ot-^tlieoimbd(^bedMRextr.Riim TheatlgriMj 
eagaged bj the piuoatTi unlikd aU other eountry ettoiaeja 
we erer beard of. was ^ a clem, though rather onaerupuloim, 
lawyer in imall ortmind eases,” ane at the same time ^ the ageot 
for sereril county families.” The Western Ciieuit, moreom. Is, 
we find, so ill provided with barristsn that when the leading 
counsel had bMU suddenly token ill, and the other side haa 
seouxed the services of both the other best men/' there wm not a 
man left capable of conducting the defence. A retired barrister 
bas to get out his wig and gown and once more appear in Coart, 
in order by an almoat desperate effort to save his enemy and rivaL 
The evidence against Bir. Russell was indeed overwheunbg. The 
chief witness for the prosecution testified that she had ” a suspicion 
—only a suspicion— that the dress of the person was in some vmy 
familiar to me.” Though she was a witness for the prosecution 
she began with a croas^xamination,*' and though she was the 
chief witness, she was taken in hand by the junior counsel. Before 
the coroner it bad come out that the murderer had worn a naval 
officer's cap and jacket, and ^at Mr. Russell wore one also. In fact, 
it ,was entirely owing to this resemblance hi dress that he bad 
been arrested. The ” junior counsel,*’ however, altogether forgets 
to refer to this, but to make up for this omission he asks the 
witness if the prisoner ” seemed a likely man enough to commit 
the crime charged against him ? ** As the witness concludes by 
saying she cannot swear that the prisoner is the person whom she 
saw striking the fatal blow, but that, on the contrary, she saw 
many points of difference, he was of course placed in a position 
of the gmtest peril, from which nothing but a miracle could save 
bim. The judge sums up against him, and leaves it to the jur^ 
to determine what deduction must be drawn from the prisoner a 
obstinate refusal to say where ho was, if not engaged in the act of law« 
less violence charged against him.” The judge thereupon retires 
to get some luncheon. The jury, having had their luncheon before 
the trial began, retire to consider their verdict. Every one seemed 
to tliink that the prisoner must be hanged, when happily au old 
gipsy woman is found ready to give the most important evidence. 
The judge calls back the jury, and the old dpsy-woman swears 
that the prisoner had nothing to do with tne murder, that she 
knows who committed it, though she will not tell his name. The 
prisoner is of course at once acquitted ;* but he is ” severely 
cautioned by the judge.” 

The author of iSotwd by a Woman requires, in our opinion, to bo 
quite as much ” severely cautioned ” as the ])riaoner. He, at all 
events, was innocent of the murder, while our author, for the 
sake of an exciting scene and a third volume, has gone far to 
spoil a stoiy that hod cousiderablo merits of its own. 


GEHMAN LITERATURE. 

T he third and concluding volumo of Professor Friedliinder's 
excellent work on Roman manners and morals during 
the earlier ages of the Empire * is in some respects the most in- 
teresting of any. The author apologizes for having made it to a 
considerable extent an analysis of antique culture rather than of 
ethics ; but in reality the two subjects are so intimately connected 
that this scarcely amounts to a departure from his original plan. 
The inquiry, for instance, which occupies the first section of the 
volume, into the degree in which the relineinenfb and conveniences 
of life were diffused at the period, necessarily involves the whole 
disputed question of the prevalence of luxury in Imperial Rome, 
ana its supposed infiuence in producing national degeneracy and 
decay. The author contends that the profligacy of the age 
has been much exaggerated, from a too implicit reliance on 
the highly coloured representations of satirists and rhetoricians, 
from an lasiness in admitting exceptional incidents as typical 
of general circumstances, but, above all, from placing ourselves 
at the point of view of writers unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of commercial and industrial science. The accumulation 
of wealth, he argues, naturally demanded a vent, and the out- 
lay which appeared so extravagant to the theorists who would 
have regulated it by precepts derived from ages of com- 
parative har^ip ana pover^ was but the legitimate conse- 
quence of a new order of things. A very considerable degree of 
Corruption in the Roman society of the first centuiy of our 
-era must be admitted, but that it was neither universal nor 
fatal is proved by the remarkable recovei^ which took place 
in the second. The second centuiy was indeed pre-eminently 
the age of moralists, as is shown not merely by tbe most 
distinguisbedr and influenUal authors of tbe penod belong- 
ing to that elass^ but by the severe ethical aimity of con- 
temporary historians and men of science, and tne utilitarian 
tendency of the hHurimru themselres. Coincident vrith this 
moral renovation appean tbe phenomenon of a literary reaction in 
^e direction of antique rimpUcity, which forms the subject of one 
of PiNifemor Friadliitideris {most interesting ebaptera. Thecon- 
dition of art ia likewise havestigaied, and ample evidence of its 
.flouridiing condition is ptodueod. Another important d^partmeiit 
of inquiry reyeort the coadhion of religion \ and bote the aiittor 
aSegea an overwhalming mass of teetuneny to invalidate the 
^genmUy aeeepted OQndaaiona respecting the ^deoay of xe^gloiii 


^ ^ tiidwig FrieiWndw, Ikp lSSpOift 

awlTuadoa:^ ^ ^ ^ 


aentiiiieBtimoQg the people If th# 

and private inscriptions is worth anything, the 
mast of the people to the andent dirinttiaa wie tinbtohtni wUle^ 
vrith the single exception of lAician’a wrUingik the gehelfit tenor 
of Htemture atteats a deeided reaction among the onIttvalidolfiMi 
towards those iforms of phUoaophtcel thought moet ooBl|paliMe 
with tbe traditional mythology. Society, in ihct| hae raieQr pra* 
sented a more imposing appearance of and even the mk 

blot of slavery seemed iikely to be effaced ny the humane and 
philanthropic spirit of the time. The firustration of this (kir pro- 
mise must be imputed to the decline of fecundity among tha 
cultivated classes, and their consequent incapacity to contrm and 
transform the overwhelming barbarian element unavoidably btro- 
duced into the body politic, but, above all, to the vloioua poli- 
tical system which, by entrusting unlimited power to the most 
unworthy of mankind, eventually destroyed all respect for the 
principle of authority itself. 

The pumso of Dr. E. Buchhols’s * elaborate contribution to the 
study of Homer is to describe the material and moral world 
of the poet agreeably to the conceptions of the writer himself. 
The first volume is devoted to Homeric cosmology and g^graphy ; 
subs^uent divisions of the work will discuss the natural history, the 
public and domestic morality, the general religious ideas and special 
mythological beliefs of the ago, m so far as they are exhibited in 
the Iliad and Odyssey. The present volume commences with an 
investigation of the llomorio conceptions of coimical and speci- 
ally terrestrial phenomena, from the all-enveloping ssther to the 
winds and tides. One interesting feature of toe inquiry is the 
care with which the precise force of the various Homerio epithets 
is sought to bo defined. To this succeeds a description of ml the 
nations and countries mentioned by Homer. The commentator 
has evidently bestowed laudable (Uligenoe in endeavouring to 
ascertain his author’s meaning, and it speaks well for his modesty 
and ^od sense that he should see reason for adhering to the 
established view in almost every instance. On one point— the 
tonogranhy of tbo plain ofeTroy— he appears not unnaturally be- 
wilderea among the multitude of commentators. Their conflicting 
opinions are faithfully enumerated^ but Dr. Buchholz seems un- 
acquainted with the positive verdict of Count von Moltke, that, 
when tested by the rules of the military art, the text of llomer 
affords no opening for misconstruction whatever. 

Dr. H. Diintzer’s essays on Homer t, chiefly reprinted from 
classical journals, come before the world in their collected form 
with the recommendation of the deceased Professors Biickh and 
Welcker, This testimony to their value is the more welcome 
as the author’s views respecting tbe integrity of tbo Homeric text 
are very conservative for a German critic. The most important 
of his dissertations are occupied with the examination, and for tho 
most part the disproof, of too theories of Lachmanu and Kdchly. 
who, accepting the WoKian hypothesis of the origin of the Iliaa 
os estHblished, have essayed to go a step further and resolve tho 
epic into the ballads by tbo aggregation of which it was, accord- 
ing to their view, originally constituted. At tbo same time Dr. 
Duntzer feels unnhlu to maintain the priinitivo unity of the poem, 
and considers it to have been mainly composed out of two metrical 
narratives, one treating of tho wrath of Achilles, tbe other of his 
vengeance. It certainly apiicars to us that one subject impUes 
tho other, and that the ineonsistencios and incoberencies wmch 
have thrown so much suspicion on tho integrity of tbo poem are 
more easily explained on a fair consideration of the writer's period 
and circumstances than its fundamental unity of action ana style 
can bo upKin the hypothesis of a plurality of authors. Speciflo 
interpolations may l^ readily admitted, and Dr. Diintzer certainly 
shows strong reasons for rejecting the episode of Dolon and tho 
whole of tho last book after r. 677. Tbe remainder of this book 
he vindicates stoutly, and expresses a fitting contempt for tho 
barbarous criticism which haa recently pronoimoed it unworthy of 
Homer. He justly contends that taste as well as scholarship is 
essential for tfio decision of questions affecting tho artistic unity 
of works of genius, and bis own criticisms prove that he is himself 
something more than a mere phlloloalst. 

/lorse and HorBeman^ by Captain Max Jahns f. affords a striking 
proof alike of the industry of tne author and of the real importance 
of the noble quadruped as regards the history of civilization. Tloi 
writer appears to be officially connected with the managtiincnt 
of the uoiemment studs, and his book bespeaks uractical exp(ui- 
enco as well as fine literary culture and profound roMearch. The 
first section of the first volume treats of the hor«>e in nctunl every- 
day life, the names applied to him. with their definitions and deriva- 
tions, his management and breeding, his ndations as u subject of 
property and traffic, bis trappings and equipments, umJ the social 
distinctions to which bis domestication has given rise. The second 
section is devoted to the appearance of tho horse in mythology, 
both as the personification of natural phenomena, such as the 
clouds and waves, and in immediate connexion with the deities o| 
the Gothic Pantheon. His relations to Christianity and medieval 
legislaticn occupy tbe third section, and the part he plays in 
German history will afford matorUi for the second volume, and 
complete a work rich in curious information and^utertainmcnt. 
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ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

I T is usoleas and tirosome to Bpeculato on tlio decision 
of tho American beiiatc Tlio Coinmilteo of Foreign 
AiTaira has recomtnonded the adoption of the Supplementary 
Article; but the asaent of two thirds of the iSenate is still 
doubtful. It is not improbable that Sir SrAftouD NoUTHt'OTEs 
unexpected announcement may iurnisli a pietoxt for aban> 
doning all eHorts to Ba\e the Tioaty. No Ihiglishtnau Mill 
doubt the nc< utacy of the btateuient, but tho Auiciican Cknu- 
inisBioners may perhaps have cunve}c<l tho imprebsion tliat 
they gave a promise in woids which admit o( a less dofinito 
intorprotntlou. If alterations are introduced by the Senate into 
tho proposed Article, it is scarcely probable that tho Fnglish 
Government can proceed furtlier with the compromise. The 
Article as it was drawn hy Lord (j 1 {anvilli< is more am- 
biguous than could be wished; and any modification would 
probably be framed for tiio purpose of making the with- 
drawal of the indirect cliims still more uncertain and in- 
definite. Little encouragement is furnished by tho rocuut 
Ck)ne 8 pondonce, which contains few traces of that friendly dis- 
position which Lord Guanville com tcously and conventionally 
acknowledged. Mr. FibU cxiiihita m his communications tho 
forensic Bstutenesa in which American diplomacy is never 
wanting. One argument on wdiidi he dwells with especial 
favour sufficiently characterizes tlie tone and temper in which 
tho American Government has thought fit to conduct a great 
international controversy. To Lord Giianvilll’s declaration 
that tliG English Ministers had believed tho indirect claims 
both to have been excluded by tho Treaty and to have boon 
waived by tlio American ComuiiKfiioners, Mi. Fish replies with 
visible coiiiplnccncy that tlie EngliHli, Government must have 
liud notice of ctaiins which had, according to its contention, 
been WMivied. Tho nnswer is, that tho claims were on the 
loth of March simultaneously prelorred and waived, so tlmt 
it became unnecessary to pruU^st against demands which, ac- 
cording to tho understanding of tlie English Comiuissiotiers, 
%ere only held in reserve. Diacubhioiis of this kind c<m 
scarcely fail to become personally ollcrisive w'heri they go 
beyond tlie pUr]K)<^ of explaining an actual misunderstanding. 
Sir Stafford Nobtucotl states that rhe English Commissioners 
represented to their Government that they understood a pro- 
mise to have been given that the indirect claims should not 
be put fbrwhrd by the United States. Mr. Fibii may, if ho 
(biuKS It worth while, endeavour to prove that Sir Sfa^foud 
NDKTHCXTfE and his colleagues were unduly credulous ; but an 
elaborate demonstration that they must have told a falsehood 
la neither conciliatoiy nor likely to be convincing. If they 
were mistaken, th^ is strong reason to believe tliat tho 
American Commissioners and firovernment shai'cd their error. 
Although the Slorctart of State professes to attach great 
importance to a settlement of the indirect as well as of the 
direct claims, it is almost certain that the demand for conse- 
quential damages was inserted in the Cose by an afterthought, 
^e indirect claims and the pretexts on whicli they are 
founded occupy five or six pages at the end of a thick volume, 
and in the earlier part of the Case an Italian lawyer is quoted 
as approving not only of the direct claims, but of the in- 
direct claims, on which, as the draughtsman adds, the Ameri- 
can Government doea wot nqw insist Not the faintest hint 
Wtt^yiar given that the amicable settlement by Jpi^meat of a 
was the only possible settlement which could be 
Sembed as amicable* When the American Commiieioncrs 
iwoeptsd widi ftiU aeknowlsdgtnsnt, and perb^ not witbcfut 
aurprise, the SngliA apology and the admiethm of lotro- 
speo^e siilea cf taw, they can scarcely have atnpoeed 
Se BngUdi Cknrernment to have a b a otou rf an 
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ment from Mr. Fish's despatch tliat the Treaty was not a 
settlement of tho pending disputes, but an agreement as to 
the means of obtaining a sottlemont. It now appears that the 
Treaty which was regarded in both countries, and described 
by tlie I*KLi>iDEN r himsolf in his Message to Congress, as a 
triumph of modern civilization and of pacific doctrines, was 
111 Itself rather the commencement of a new quarrel. It 
** makes necessary a prolonged, disagreeable, and expensive 
** litigation with a poweriul nuliqii, carried on at a great dis-> 
t.11100 from the seat ol the American Government, and under 
groat diHodvantagos ; and, more than all, it compels the re^ 
appearance of events and facts for tho keeping of which in 
lilolcss obscurity tlio United States were willing to sacrifice 
much , *^8 they indicated in tlioir proffer to accept a gross 
** sum m wa^^fuction ol all claims." li indeed the Treaty 
had rendered necessary tho insulting language of the American 
Case, England might reasonably nave doubted whetlier the 
arbitration could promote an amicable settlement ; but charges 
of bud faith, and imputations of base motives, were rendered 
ncccHsary, not by tho terms of tho Treaty, but by tho peculiar 
taste and disposition oi tho American agents. It was assuredly 
not necessary to quote and adopt rhetorical phrases ol English 
orators who had boon led into cxaggeralod denunciations of 
their own Government by their entliusiusm for the cause of 
tho United States. It must bo gratilying to Mr. Buigut and 
to the admirers of Mr. Coiiden to find that even in tlio recent 
corrcspundeiico Mr. Fisii unable to refrain from using 
against their country tlioir own inllutod language. If the 
Treaty and the arbitration which it provided wote, as now 
appeals, unpalutublo to tho Amcucun Government, il is diffi- 
cult to understand tho prolcssiotis of frieudlincss and good 
feeling which vvero profusely exchanged after tlio conclusion of 
tho Treat}. Altcr-diimcr speeches uro not diplomatio pro- 
ceedings, but tho mutual congratulations of the Commissiouera 
on eitlicr side, and tho subsequent Message of tho PiiKStOBNT, 
naturally tended to promuio tho widosprooil and indeed 
universal delusion which was disturbed by tho violent in- 
justice of tho American Cose, and which is now finally dia- 
pelled by Mr. Fisii'b declaration. 

Mr. Fisfi cannot but admit that tho jurisdiction of the 
Arbitrators is limited to claims which aro " geuerically known 
as tho Alabama claims " ; hut ho contends that every 
demand which was at any time proforred by Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Slward, or himself, as included in tho definition ; and he bogs 
the (|uestion in dispute by contending tliat any claims wlii^ 
are not ** Alabama claims " will he rejocted by the Tribunal. 
The argument would be unanswerable if it had boon agieod 
tliat tlie Arbitrators should determine tho measure oi‘ their 
own jurisdiction ; but, as neither they nor any superior Court 
have power to interpret the submission, tho litigants have the 
nght and tho duty of guarding themselves against an undue 
extension of tho reference. Any doubt which may bo raised 
AS to the intention of the English Government and Commii- 
sioners is removed by the nature of the claims which tliey 
are alleged to have entertained. When the American Goveni- 
ment disclaims any desire to obtain unreasonable jiocuniary 
compensation, it is a sufficient answer tliat, through its agents, 
it has formally demanded an amount of some hundreds of 
niiliions sterling. As an American writer remarks, it would 
require some command of face to argue before the Tribunal 
that General Lk£ would have disbanded his army after tho 
balde of Gettysburg if ho had not supposed that the 
Alabama was cruising somewhere in the ocean with a crew 
of a buodrod and twenty men ; but this reiy suggestion is 
daUbaiately Mvanoed ia the American Case; aodthoArbi- 
^tMocs are invited to award m consequenoe tho costs of a year 
mid m half of the Civil War. The profisssed moderation of 
PsiraiDBirr can only imply that he and his sdvisofs are 
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Itily awfira of the unfounded nattito of thoir demand ; bat 
fla^ant illegality and injustice cannot bripg within the toms 
of a reference matters which were not induded in the sub* 
miBsion. A Govommont which retains any particle either 
of prudence or of self-respect could not bypodiotically 
sanction a monstrous and unpvecodeated claim by treating it 
as a proper subject of reference* principle of conse- 
quential damages would be adpAitted if it were referred to the 
Arbitrators, and their decision against the claim wr)u]d only 
apply to the particular case. The claim for the prolongation 
of the war was based by its author rather on the QirsrN's 
Proclamation than on the acts *of the Alabama ; and it had 
not been invented by Mr, iSumner when Mr. Seward drew up 
the list of what are generically called the Alabama claims. 
Lord Granville’s elaborate analysis of the Correspondence 
affords a conclusive answer to Mr. Fish’s suggestion that Mr. 
Adams at different times complained of national injuricii. In- 
juries inilioted on the subjects or citizens of a country may in 
ordinary parlance be described as national wrongs ; but the 
allegation that the war was prolonged through the exertions of 
blockade runners bus nothing whatever to do with Alabama 
claims. 

The device which has boon jointly elaborated by Lord 
Granville luid General Sciiknck for the evasion of the diffi- 
culty furnishes an unintendefi and curious comment on tho 
American demand. The draft of the Article recites that tho 
l^resident of the United Htails adopts for tho future the 
principle tlw the indirect claims “ should not bo admitted in 
principle os growing out of tho acts committed by particular 
I* vessels alleged to have been enabled to commit depredations 
upon the shipping of the belligerent by reason of such want 
“ of duo diligence in the porforinanco of neutral obligations as 
that which is imputed by tho United States to Great Britain.” 
If tho Government of tho United Stiitcs holds that ior tho 
future indirect claims arc unjust, or that they are not wur- 
rnntod by tho rules of international law, it fiooina to follow that 
from the time of Mr. Sumnkh’s s])oecb to tho present day tho 
claims were, as indeed they undoubtedly aio, oxtortionato and 
wnnton* That the English Govommont should be required 
to diMavow an absurd doctrine against which it has uniformly 
protested is an anomaly which it may bo worth while to per- 
petrate for the sake of pcuco ; but tho unparalleled pationoo 
of the English nation has been tried to the utmost, and with 
comlitional acqiiiosceuco in a ridiculous position its long- 
suffering will have been finally exhauHted. If tho Alabama 
claimants are deprived of tho opjjortunity of ])roforring thoir 
plausible but questionabio demands, they will have thtir 
own Government alone to thank for their disiippointmcnt. 
I^laibio and conciliatory to tho utmost, succobsive English 
Governments ha VO negotiated tho Hi.veria JoiiNbUN Conven- 
tion and the Washington Treaty, nor have they shrunk from 
consenting to the niarvcllous involutions of tho hupplemoiital 
Article, Tho coiiBideration for tho apology, and for tho 
liccoptivnco of the new rules of international law, may have 
fttiloJj ; and it is too late to retract concessions which were 
oll’cred in a spirit of mistaken coniiilcnco. That the claim for 
consequential dainagca will never bo rccogiiucd e.\cept as the 
reHult of a disiistrous war is ubBolutely ccituin; nor is it 
possible to imagine that «my Englnh Minister will consent to 
the jiaymont ol u gross sum on account of claims which have 
never been recognized. The whole civilized v>ovKl, alUiough 
lilogUnd is the object of mimy jealousies luid reM'nlmouU iium 
which die Unitod States are exempt, is agreed lu coadomn.i- 
tiott of extravagant pretensions which could nut be a Inutied 
without dishonour as subjects of arbitration. 


rOA GE]^AN EMPIRE AND THE JLSDlT.s. 

F is evident that tho rejection of Cardinal lIouLXLoirr as 
German Minister to the Papal Court was only one small 
ineidant In the groat struggle for |)ower botwoen ilia German 
Itomre Ood tlie Pove. The issue is now fairly raised, and tlie 
bot^ has begun. The German Government bos taken up tlie 
positioii thaty the present attitude of tho Couit of Romo 
b^ug, avowedly hostile to Germany, it is incumbent on Ger- 
many to defend itself. Tho present Empuior, as Prince 
BlsaiMhRt observed) has not tho slightest intention of repcat- 
ij^ the memorable scen^ of Cnnossa. How tho quarrel 
bbs cense about i* notorious, and it need scarcely be said 
ttbt/4«i0h on its own ptinoiples is in the right If 
U livW sduroc of' in&luble authariti', knowing 

its fieom attd poasaaMd 

up mmlng on Auqm &te of atiUions 

iMlvUa moss natiuttlhr' and znrODfiTlv oktinifi 


tho right to mould every action of human life in cffder 
save as many souls as possibles *The whole tendeniy of 
Catholicism m the last quarter of a century is to assert thia 
claim more loudly every' day and to act on it more 
boldly. The dogma of the Immaculate Oonception, the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, and the conversion of the 
power of the Pope into a power wholly of a sptritnal kind^ 
nave been tho leading causes or manifestations of this ten- 
dency. Tho Jesuits are the staunchest, most resolute, and 
most untiring champions of the new order of things at Rome, 
and their action has been sufficiently snccessAil to convuls^ 
every Catholic country in Eurojie. Until lately the Catholt* ' 
cism of Germany was in tho main of a quiet, sleepy, old* 
foshioned sort, resting happily under the shadow of the State, 
and giving little trouble to rulers or people. In Prussia Ca- 
tholicism was especially honoured and cared for. A Prussian 
was free to be a Catholic or a Protestant ; but if he was a 
Catholic, the State required him to be baptized and married 
by a priest oi‘ his own porsiiosion, and Catholic biihbps were 
treated os high and most respectable Government offioiok. 
There was no religious question in Gerinany, for the rival! 
creeds were cherished and disciplined in the ibid of the State. 
But now ail is changed. The Jesuits teach that every prin- 
ciple on which tho State acts in Germany is wrong. Ultra- 
niontanism comes into confHct with tho allegianoe of the 
subject to tho King. Prelates assume to decMe^ the exact 
shade of doctrine which Catholic officials must hold. The 
Old Catholics have raised tho flag of rebellion against 
tho prelates, and the prelates have excommunicated the 
Old Catholics. But it appears that e.xcommuoication, ii 
it can have any elFect on civil life, is illegal in Prussia 
without tho pormisbion of the Government. The Bishop 
of Eumeland, when this was pointed out to him, replied 
that if he found tho canon and tho iimnici]yal Jaw in con- 
llict, he should bo guided by the canon law, and oxcom- 
nmnicnte us much as he jiioascd. This has drawn down 
on him the wrath of Prince Bismarck, who has informod him 
that, if ho docs not repent and sec the error of his ways 
at onco, the worst shall be inllicied on bun that it is in the 
power of tho State to inffict. As it is very improbable that 
the Bishop thus challenged will give in, a very short time will 
suffice to show what it is that Prince Bismarck proposes to do 
in order to coerce refractory U1 tramontanes. In whatever he 
chooses to do ho will undoubtedly have tho support of the 
German Parliament, which has come forward to urge him to 
strike a strong blow if he .strikes at all, and to expel the 
Jesuits and tho members of other obnoxious orders from 
(lorinany. If the defiant bishops are put down, and the 
Jesuits got rid of, then it is hoped Germany will be at jieaoe, 
and good sound German doctrine will bo taught in every - 
Gorman school, and the dangerous and disruptive zffoctrines 
of tho iSyliabus will no more infect tho minds of German 
youth. 

To Englislimen it would seem at first sight aa if the diffi- 
culty with which Germany has to contend were one of its own 
iiitiking. The State in Geimauy chooses to associate itself 
witli an alien institution, to protect it, uphold it, and patronize 
it. If this alien institution gives trouble to its protector* and 
patron, the simplest plan would appear to be to oeaso to hai^e 
anything to do with it. Why should tho Prussian GoVeiti- ' 
niont trouble itself to see that Catholic children are 
baptized, and Catliolic bridegrooms and brides ptppoijy niav- 
ned ? So long as men and women are legally mombd. that 
IS all that the State has to see to, and baptism is a religions' 
ceremony witli which parents may dispense^ or which ffiqr 
iii.iy have recourse to, according to their tastes. If Ukra^ 
montane bishops choose to excommunicate a CaihoUo because, 
he does not assent to the last new dogma, that is a 

matter between him and them; and if he does not b<^ve 
that the uxcommunicatiou will do him harm, no one k l^nrt 
The Jesuits may be bad teachers, but so long asthejr dn n0 cno^ 
an injury appreciable by legislators, they may 
trine while better men teach better doctrine. Tilia witi 
line adopt^ by some of the leading friends of tbs 
montanes in the recent debates. They profrsied to be^sr^ '' 
fectly indifferent to State support and protection, aisd 4^ 
asked to be let alone. If all oroe^ were treated e^naib and 
the State stood aloof from all, it was not CedtDlicisni^ WmIV T 
urged, that would suffer. Piotestantisin is the dieawSsi 
the State, and would sobn frdl to pieqfas if ii j 

supported it. An attempt waa to dtfUld ibb 
their own merits, to ooniend thoittef t 

taodeel men, end very pntrUrtim But 

utterly imievunt, a^ . rosfeed^ M ^ an, 


m wfMm W&idk 

la^itt o omplftte VirianoBiRdth min^inaiyhAbto^^lhot^^ vxi 
. W3im It^ent omoiiig G«|gttaa laylaon. right Utie fbt 
th«ir friendi to taito was obviomn/ tliat a Wr fWd should bo 
4^? ^ all, and Chen, if truth was on the ride of the enemies 
^ ^ Jesuits, it might bo oamocted that truth wou^d prevaiL 
Beligio^ toleration is one of the watohworde of modern 
Liberalism, and thaDlttamoutaneitoalledoaGerinAnLiberaU to 
bo ItbemL But the impeal met with no response iuthe Germnti 
JParliamunt. ' One of the prinripal speakers deolarod ^at a 
^Fiee Church in a Free Suuo was one of the most ibolirii of 
' ihneies. The idow of the majority was most unmistakably 
tliat the Jesuits ahotild bo put down, snd not that they sliould 
hs simply lot alone. In order to judge of the true character 
o{ the struggis now imminent, it deserves to bo attentively 
Aothyid that whit may be ternied the Knglisli theory on tlie 
sttbjeqt, but whieh Count Cavouk desired to have harried out 
in Itfdr with fiir more logical boldness than it has aver been 
carried out in'Bng^and, was distinctly submitted to the Ger- 
man Parliament and rejeotod. Meu^of known sense, libem- 
lity, and courage talkod of the Jesiiite iu language which m 
Bnglnud is soarcely ever heard except from the lips of Mr. 
Nkwdxoatb or Mr. Whalley. Tiie perfect ^rnoss of Con- 
stitutional government was treated os being entirely a niia- 
take, and tijm example of Belgium was adduced to riiow that, 
under oover of what is called ihir play and religious toleration, 
soheudng priests and bold clericals may obtain tho whole 
guidance of ofEairs and have tho nation at their feet. 

Several reasons may bo suggested why this should have 
been the coarse of opinion in tho Gorman Parliament. Perhaps 
something should bo attributed to the inexperience of a young 
legislative Assembly whicli thmks that whatever it wishen can 
be easily effected, and, in its Huhlime faith in its own decrees, 
ignores the difficnlties of practical life. But there can he no 
doubt tliat influence's prevailed of far greater moment. In the 
first place, to sever Church and State would bo to most 
Gormans to embark on an experiment totally foreign to all 
their familiar traditions and ideas. Tho i’russiau State is 
ah/ays nagging at a man from the day ho is born, if not 
before, till the day when oven bureaucracy admits that, tho 
fiiot of his death and burial being properly certifled, there 
is no more to bo done with him. 1\) leave him alone at tho 
* most important crises of his life would seem to German ofltoiais 
something terrible. In Prussia tho good man is tlio iiian who 
at every epoch of his tiny history has received exactly the 
right oertifleate. Tho Catholics receive their certi/h^ates and 
the Protestants receive tlicirs, and the order of tho world hocuis 
iirielligible so long as the latter arc regarded as soldiers bolong> 
ing to a regiment that wears blue facmgii, and the ibnnor are 
regarded as soldiers bolonging to a regiment that wears white 
fismngs. But a state of tilings in which religion was not use<l as 
jb means of marking off men as if into dilierent regiments 
would be, in She eyes of tlio most thoroughly German of 
^Germans, revolutionary and monstrous. Then, again, it jh 
oasy to guess fh>m some of the speeches mode in tho i’arlia- 
mofit, that some pan of tlic pressure put on the Government 
to use sliaqi measures arises from the fears of that portion of 
the German Owtholic world which is not Ultramontane. Many 
Gsrmiui Catholics dislike the Jesuits, and, witliout distinctly 
' reje^ng the i!<^ma of infallibility, bitterly resent its con. 
aequofieea. But they scarcely dare call their souls their own, 
luia dread what they may Imvo to go through at home or iu 
provincial circles if they boldly oppose those whom the Pope 
regards as his best friends. But if the State would act and 
^lear all tho Jesuits away, what a comfort it would be ! and if 
an a German homo it was distinctly apprehended that tho 
State had to be obeyed or disob(^ed, even feminine zeal 
would recril from tlio advocacy of disobedknoe. But 
by the most potent cause of the dcrico for State 
4u^n was, we may bo sure, the Mlitioal One. Tho friends 
H>f rite Joiittfis ore politically tbo enemies of Germany, 
ind fiud m France a field which to carry on their 
^ ntiriehs. The Jesuits are of iiecesii<;y, mkI on their own 
«riuOMas legitimairiy, tho alltss and instruments of a fiireigu 
Warding the German Empm as the gnum barrier 
yin the way^‘ their suecoss, a4ueh it no doubt is, thqr wish 
to help Vianoe to break it up. Great allowance must be made^ 
l^iaiii by die friends of religious tolefatkm, for the Oemmis 
Wilder these cDjKHiiustaaoes. Oltiainontanism and Genuamiatn 
asdin ^iqsdnirety ariuSar^ they both aiiu at dsiteiy- 
iug, natioiiai life and moderate Uberty. In Uka 

Sogbuid, where neither of them haveauy seal poweTi mOosm 
miet them both have ibair>fimg^ 
it would try our tempdr ood m Ubctnl pmipkMk 
ifritboK fb^yed an amtutiuji 


iwtiAtt' of » va 

oMtita Qwianl(qr«nd Ae 

that Germm^ mv be justlfieik having vooutMe ^ 

means of defimdifig itsrif. But it is easier to Mriri ^ itt 

S rioral Some than to see wliat meosiiree oould be .idotdba 
at would efiicaoioiii, and yet would not haveutilsga^ 
potty and undignified penesuribo# , 


M. BOUHER’S BEAPPE^VRANCE. 

S OME indignation and so£iq contempt havo been expressed 
iu tliis country at tho concortod silence of Which M* 
Kuuueu was tlio victim on Tuesday. It is not very clear upon 
whom tho blame of this conspiracy ought to rest. The Right, 
which might perhaps have been oxpectod to choor M. KotmtH, 
is not accusod of having remained mute of sot purpose ; the 
Leff, which is accused of remaining mute of Set purpose, 
could hardly have been expeoted to cheer him. In the 
English Houho of Commons arnouiber defending an unpopular 
catiso with as much tact and eloquence as ]M« KOUiTER might 
eocuro a considerublo amount of purely intellectual apjproval. 
But a Freucli Assembly does not usually discriminate In this 
way. It means its cheers to convey go<m will to the cause as 
well as admiration for tlnladvocate. At all events this is the 
intorjtretation affixed to iS applause out of doors, M,BouiiKtt*8 
8|ieech was ovidontly dosillud to produce this effect. It was 


from no idle wisli to ochiiAo a momentary popblurlty that he 
unglod so i^orBistonlly for im support of tlio Right. The Vice- 
Einporor cun dispense with^u claque. If his plan had suc- 
ceeded, tho Consorv alive majority would have been arrayed 
aguiuBt tho Rovolutioniiry minority, and tho Imperial ox- 
Minister would liavo boon exhibited to Franco as the natural 
leader of tlio party of order. Even as it was, considering tlie 
lugeunity with which ho identified himself with the Assembly, 
and defended its claim to constituent powers against tlie 
depreciatory criticism of M. Gauoi:tta, it is matter ror wonder 
that ho did not carry tho inujonty with him. To J>6 told that 
their mi&bion is not finished, and that a dissolution would bo 
an m justice to everybody for tho profit of a few indi- 
viduals, must luivc boon pleasant though the speaker was M. 
UorHF.u. If tliu Kiglit had been roused by an inarticulate 
ooiitost witli tlio lA'ft, tJju tompUitiou would probably have 
proved too great to bo rosisteil. Any demonstration of dis- 
appiovul Oil tho part of tho minority would havo enabled M, 
IhiUiiKK to sit down amid tho excited choors of tho majority. 
Their iipplaUBo w^ould have meant nothing, but it would not tho 
less have hwl its use. it would have enabled every Bona- 
partist journal iu Franco to adduce tlio reception given to M. 
RoniLu in proof that impurmliHiu is gaming ground in the 
Assembly. Tho concerted silcncu of tho Loft was consoquoutljr 
a perfectly allowable utroko of policy, it put M. UouHKH to 
no unfair disadvantage; it simply prevented him from fil- 
ing an unfair advantage. Not a single Deputy who wished to 
chccrtlio speech on its merits was debarred from doing so. Tho 
only applause that was stifled was appiauso that would havo 
been taken as a homugu to the Empire, while in ioct it woulrl 
ojily havo expressed hostility to tho Uopublic. The seU- 
impoBud moderation of ihi* Left has allowed ^e real feel- 
ing of tho majority towards tho Empire to boocime apparent. 
It may secretly stisjpcct M. 'I'hiehs or openly defy M. GsxamA, 
but it has no lovo for Nayoleon 111. 

It is probablb that ovon in the Assembly Frenobmen are 
able to draw a distinction between tho military contracts con- 
cluded under the Empire and those concluded under tlie 
Guvcrnmeiit of National Defence. Very posribly the waste 
of money was hardly less iu tho latter case mti in the former. 
The oircumstanccs under which M. Gavbetta bod to work 
wore wholly incomisitiblo witli a careful ooidlparison of tenders, 
or a careful supervisiou of tho goods supplied. A Govont- 
ment which is honestly bent on accumulating the materials 
of war with tho utmost posriblo speed must buy all it can get 
without much regard to price or quality. A bad rifle is letter 
than none at all ; a good rifle can only be too dear when an 
equally good one might be had at a smaller cost. That the 
(Jkrvemmeiit of National Defence was grossly cheated is 
likely enough, but it was the dumting of oontraOtors 
for whose control there was neither time ner ma- 
ehiaery available, Tirnt the Imperial Govemmedt was 
Mmify obeated is eeitein, but iu this case the sinnm wore 
woens' cjftriiils, whoso drihofMfsty must hareibeon suspoetod, 

WM fadmi, by rile tnen who ought to have punished them. 
K Comtnui' may riso hove emmeetod that hi was giving 
%lM tii i ei MkiQe for godde of doutfifm vriine. But there is all 
biHweeu sMepecting this iu the igfiry crim of a 
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when the choice lies between enni^ing the needs of the 
army in this way and not supplying diem at all, and suspect- 
ing It in time of peace, when the only evil that can follow 
from verification is the necossitjr of dismissing unfaithful 
agents. The secret of the immunity extended to fraudulent 
contractors under the Government of National Defence was 
the pressure of military necessity. The secret of the im- 
munity extended to fraudulent contractors under tlie Empire 
was the pressure of politi 6 kl necessity. The latter neces- 
sity was in port real, and in port imaginary. It was real 
in so far as the Emperoa could not hove released 
himself from it without quarrelling with some of his 
most trusted agents. It was imaginary in so fur as ho 
believed tliat this quarrel would have wfiakciicd his hold 
on Uie country. But from whatever cause — whether from 
the indolence which could not , dispense with useful in- 
struments, or from the fear that ho had allowed them to 
become tbo strong to bo dispensed w'ith — the army was 
sacrificed, and its defeat involved the iiill of the Sovereign on 
whose head the guilt ultinintely Jay. Other faults have con- 
tributed to make the Ein]iiro odious to Frenchmen, but it 
might have borne up against all of them liud it not been for 
this crowning sin. The diplomacy of the Duke of Oramont 
is unpopular enough, but the provocation wliicb he received 
from Prussia is likely to bo bettor appreciated as the incidents 
wliich immediately preceded the war are more candidly 
studied. The interference of the Empire with personal 
liberty may bo paralleled under the liopublic. The 
cruelty of the Cou/j (Vetat was reproduced in every dolail 
during the entry of the Vcrsaillos troops into Paris. But 
the neglect of the Government to provide for a war wliich 
it cannot even claim not to have foreseen is something 
difleront in kind from all tbeso errors. There is nothing that 
can be alleged in palliation of it; tlicro is nothing in the 
licpublican administration to which it can bo compared. It 
is a story tliat admits of being reproduced in shapes which 
come homo to every peasant and to every soldier. When 
Frenchmen hear General Vimoy's declaration that his great 
olijoct was to avoid meeting the enemy, because ho w'as not 
provided with cartridges, and remember that the money to 
buy those cartridges was yearly voted by the Corps Lt'gis- 
latif, and yearly wrung from the taxjiuyor, they are not likely 
to miss the obvious moral. They have always been willing 
enough to believe that a French army could only have been 
beaten by extraordinary ill fortune, and here is the ill fortune 
tlioy are in search of ready to hand. Englisiiinen may bo 
disjiosed to tliink thot even if the French troops had been ])cr- 
feetJy equipped the superiority of German discipline and Gcr- 
I man strategy would still have ensured success. But French- 
men will naturally hold that the whole secret of their defeat 
lay in the want of arms, of horses, of ammunition — of all, in 
sliort, that ordinarily makes one bravo man the superior of 
nuothcr. They will admit of no partition of responsibility ; 
tliey will place it whole and undivided on the licad of Napo- 
LKON 111. 


The result ofM. UouiiKifs appearance in the tribune makes 
it extremely doubtful whether he would not liave been bettor 
advised if ho had roniaiucd outside the Assembly, liuing in it 
ho could not help dofendiug the Government ot which bo was 
BO important a part against the attack of M. ij’AuinuKniT 
FasQUIER. But there arc some cases so bad that it is wiser for 
tlie defendant to let judgment go by ilefuult. There is more 
ohanco tliat the facts will not bo so unrelentingly brouglit to 
light; there is ut all events more chance iliut if liiev arc 
brought to light they will be sooner forgotten. M. r/Ai:DKirPET 
Pasquier*S speech might have been loss bitterly liostilo if the 
chief representative of the Imperial Government bud not been 
there to bo stung into a reply. And if the original attack 
hud been none the less violent for being directed against an 
absent instead of a present oHendor, it could not have been 


followed by M. n Audriffet Fasquifr’s rejoinder. There may 
not be much meaning in the warning addressed to M. Kouher 
that a time is coming when the country will insist on the 
Empire roBtoring the legions which have been destroyed, but 
it will help to fix in the minds of tlioso Who read it the fact 
that it is the Empire that 1ms destroyed them. The effect of 
thiB debate will be to strengthen tlie conviction of the French 
peRBint that all he suffers from increased taxation and dimiu- 
Med|>roaperity is the work of tlie Imperial Government, 
andi more than thisi that it is due not to incapacity merely, 
but tjo adfiih treachery. It is probable that the Bonapartist 
ftetioki have not realised the extent of the hatred which is 
agB^st &ein on this score. If thev had, they would 
have attempted to defend themselves against accusa- 
Jipas eo univenH^y believed and so strangely borne out by 


all the accounts which have been pobUdied of the early days 
of the war. M. Boubcr's failure may have more serious era 
lasting consequences than commonly follow upon Parlia- 
mentary reverses in Fiancee 


MR. LEEMAN S BILL. 

A SELECT Committee of the House of Commons has ap- 
proved, with few amendments, Mr. Lkeuam's Bill to 
authorise the application of funds of Municipal Corporation^ 
and other Governing Bodies in certain cases. The same Bill 
failed in the lost Session, in consequence of the usual diffi- 
culties which impede legislation by private members. It will 
now certainly be passed by the House of Commons; but it is 
uncertain whether it will meet with equal favour in the House 
of Lords. The object of the measure is to relieve Corpora- 
tions and governing bodies of a serious disability which has 
in some late cases produced soriouH inconvenience and in- 
justice. It had long been known or suspected that under the 
provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act corporate funds 
were not applicable, except in the rare cases where a surplus 
existed, to the promotion or opposition of Bills in Pai liament. 
The subject bad escaped the attention of the framers of the 
Act, and tlie grucral words which limit the discretion ol 
governing bodies happen to be stringent. The iniquitous 
consequences which might follow from a strict enforcement of 
the law were so obvious that all parties concerned have for 
many years, consciously or in ignorance, connived at disregard 
of the legal rule. If Corporations are good ibr anything, they 
ought to act as guardians and agents of the communities which 
they represent, both in tbo promotion of iraprovemeuts and in 
vigilant resistanco to any measure which may injuriously 
ailect the interests of their cou&iitucuts. Almost every im- 
jiortant Bill relating to gas, to water, or to railways, has been 
watched by the Corporations which it may have concernedy 
either in direct opposition or lor the purj^oso of securing pro- 
tective clauHCB. In many instances Gas and Water Companies, 
on asking for additional powers, have been mot by Corpora- 
tion Bills for the compulsory purchase of their undertakings. 
In the majority of cases the application has been successful ; 
and it is probable tliat in a few years the ownership ol' gasworks 
and water works will have been almost universally transferred 
to public bodies. The Royal Commission under the presi- 
dency of the Duke of Rjcilmoko recommended that the supply 
of wuior should in all cases be entrusted to the local autliorb- 
I ties ; and tiiore is a strong reason ibr adopting the same course 
with gasworks os soon us tlicy return the maximum dividend. 
From tliat date additional pruiits legally belong to the consumers^ 
wboaro nearly identical with the ratepayers; and it is reasonable 
and convenient that the bcnellcial owners should, alter paying 
06 : the incumbrances, enjoy the administration of tlicir pro- 
perty. The Corporation of every considerable town has found 
it necessary to codify and extend its local legisiution by an 
Imjirovomont Bill, which often from time to time requires 
amendments and supplementary provisions. Improvement 
Bills often involve collision with private interests ; and both 
parties are fully heard before Committees of j?arliament.. 
There is a strong presumption that in all cases tlie Corpora- 
tion represents the public interests of the borough, and it has- 
seldom been doubted that the noccssor^ expenses ought to bo 
paid out of the corporate funds. It is absurd to impose oa 
those who happen to hold municipal offices the expense and 
risk of a Parliamentary contest in which they are interested 
only in common with the local community. There are other 
kinds of litigation to which the same principle applies, as- 
when special tribunals are legally authori^ to adjudicate on 
questions which involve the interests of a town or district. 

Every Private Bill contains a clause providing for the pay- 
ment of the costs of promotion out of the funds raised under 
its provisions ; but when a Bill is rejected by Parliament, it 
becomes a serious question how the expenses are to be paid. 
Costs of opposition in all cases must be met by the petitioners 
out of private or public funds; and only a few instances hare 
occurred daring five-and-thirty years since the passing of the 
Municipal Corporations Act in which l^al objections have 
been raised to the discharge out of municipal resources 
liabilities incurred by governing bodies. The Gis and 
Companies of Sheffield, and the Watttr Gosnpanjr of Edin- 
burgh, may claim credit for having enoaed fo^ Aieir own 
purposes tl^ latent defects of the law. Having besm esfi^ 
in legal and Parliamentary eontests with mir reapeettre 
Corporations, the Oompantea have snoceedM !n 
members of the Oorporat&otii liable for eaqaenMiii wUob 
in common jostiee to foil upon the sidia^ IStnuftM 
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of E^Uabvgb wmiOMT^ hi o iciimiM te 

fi^naiuoiie^ oiidiiw WolorGoai* 

jM^ ftOowoduptbair TmoiytocMoe^^ to Ihipijmt&t of tho 
ooati out of the mmuoipel Amok The Corpoietioa of Sheffldd 
hea been eogaged in a etill idOre oompliceted itnigdei both 
with the Gas and Water Companiea. After the oJamitoas 
bursty of the Hoimfirth Beat^oiri the Corporation opposed 
the Bill of the Company for the aaeertainment of damegea 
and for the inoreaae of ratea, and under both heada they 
eoooeeded in obtaining oonaidenhle advantagea for their oon- 
atituenta. The conteat waa renewed aa oftra aa the Water 
Company applied to Parliament for fiirther powera, and 
until the year 1 869 no objection waa raiaed to the payment of 
the ooata of litigation out of the ratea. In that year the Com- 
4Mmy aubmittedi under one of their Aota, to the borough 
juatioea oertain propoaed regulationa preparatory to a oonatant 
aupply ; and the Corporation, in Uie intereat of the conaumera, 
opposed the regulationa, andobtained oonaiderablemodificationa. 
At (he same time the Company promoted a Bill which would both 
have superseded the juriMiction of the justices and have post- 
poned the time of constant supply. The Corporation petitioned 
against the Bill, and deposited a counter Bill for the acquisition 
m the waterworks, and a similar Bill for the purchase of the 
gasworks. The Companies now combined for tlie purpose of 
crippling the action of their pertinacious opponents, and, on 
the relation of some of their shareholders in their capacity of 
ratepayers, the Court of Chancery granted an injunction re- 
straining the application of the municipal funds to the pro- 
motion of Bills. The accounts which included the costa of die 
contest before the justices and of tho opposition to tlie Com- 
panies’ Bills wore removed by certiorari to tlie Court of Qiioen^s 
Benoh, and after argument they were quashed, although the 
Judges expressed a strong opinion that the Corporation had 
acted in good faith and for the benefit of the borough. The 
hardship of the case was aggravated bv the fact that tho 
Comp^es paid their own costs out of their corporate funds, 
in which the ratepayers of Sheffield had a contingent interest. 
If those who conducted their ofiairs had not been excited by 
long-continued litigation, they would probably have hesitated 
to enforce a strict legal right at the risk of establishing tho 
necessity of a change in the law. If Mr. Lekman's Bill is 
passed, it will have been principally founded on tho experi- 
ence of Edinbuigh and Sheffield ; and it will arm Corporations 
with new powers of dealing with Joint Stock Companies. 


The Bill which has been approved by the Select Committee 
contains a clause authorising the payment, under certain 
conditions, of costs incurred within three preceding years. 
The Committee, haring probably satisfied themselves of the 
justice of tho general enactments, determined to hear evidence 
only on retrospective claims; and they heard at length tho 
statements of all tho parties concerned in tho Sheffield and 
Edinburgh transactions. As the clause was ultimately 
approved, it may be assumed that tho justice of tho case was 
on the side of the Corporations. It was, in fact, only by a 
fiction or aa accident that the Companies obtained a locus 
etawli in a court of law. Their nominees <^mplained as rate- 
payers of proceedings to which, aa Companies or as share- 
holders, they would not have been allowed to object ; and yet 
it was possible that all the shares might have been held by 
strangers, and that no ratepayer could have been induced to 
join in a conspiracy against tho oorporate body. It is true 
tliat the Companies pay large rates, but, by another anomaly 
of tho genei^ law, they are not entitled to the privileges 
of ratepayers. About a hundred Corporations have (letitioned 
in fiivour of tho Bill, and as many Gas and Water Companies 
against it. There can be no doubt, between the two classes of 

t petitioners, which is more likely to secure the fiivour of tho 
louse of Commons; mid the House of Lords will pro^bly prefer 
public to private interests, although it may possibly introduce 
some security against vexatious interference with the property 
of Companies. Several Corporations and one or two Com- 
panies must be supposed to approve the principle of the Bill, 
as they have petitioned for alterations. Tho tendency of 
recent legislation is to extend the j>ower of local governing 
bodies ; and Mr. Leeman’s Bill will operate in the same ffireo- 
' tion. The ratepayers, with whom ultimata power rests, are 
not altogether a satisfactory constituency, and serious scandals 
have impaired the credit of municipal elections ; but on the 
k' 'Whole increased responsibility tends to raise the charaeter of 
deeted administrators; and fortunately Corporadons ere 
lafgeiytmder dio influence of |>rofessianal adtlam who ere 
lor the meet part upright^ asgeeious, and dispiisioattte. 


fTlHB wretohid BtHe dvA wer lingM W lu ihe NbHhem 
X proirinoee of &ialn like an intenhfttdrti 
cannot be extirpated from the oonstitulioa, ft mnj 

not be immediately dangerous to life. It la not wonh while to 
examine in detiul the punling reports of OarUal |^er* 
inga and defeats. It seems that sSvet the last serious cheek 
I Don Caolos recrossed the French frontier, and it ft 
dUe that he may have since re-ontered Spain. SloniA 
villages which were sanposed to have been mvourable to 
bis pretensions have reiuwd to receive his emiesaries, and 
bands of insurgents who have been surrounded, or who 
have become weary of tho contest, have surrendered to 
tho Government authorities. On tlie other huid, the friends 
of Don Carlos assert that the insurrection is spreading in 
Navarre and Catalonia, and Serrano has not yot thought it 
prudent to return to Madrid. Tho report tliat be had been 
defeated in (person turns out, as might be expected, to be an 
impudent fiction; and the accounts of tho campaign which 
are publidied by tho partisans of the Pretender at Geneva 
are evidently works of imagination. It is difficult to under* 
stand tho motives of a hopeless rebellion ; and no light is 
thrown on the problem by the occasional proolamations of 
Don Carlos and his lieutenants. The cry of Death to the 
** foreigner ” is partially intelligible os the expression of a pro* 
judico common to all nations; but it is doubtAal whether 
popular dialiko of an unknown Italian prince is combined with 
any warm feeling of loyalty to a Pretender descended from 
an imbecile King who ceased to reign more than sixty years ago. 
Tho other alleged reasons for insurruotion are even more unsub- 
stantial than professed dislike of King Amadeo. Tho Biscayans 
or Navarrese are from time to time exhorted to take arms be- 
cause tho time has come to choose between death and diagraoo ; 
and they are assured of tho questionable proposition that it is 
better to dio for liberty than to live dishonoured. If it were 
especially dishonourable to pursue peaceful avocations under 
the existing Government, it might perhaps bo unnecessary to 
inquire how far Don Carlos deserves to bo regarded as the 
champion of liberty. It is surprising that any Spaniard 
should bo 80 magnanimous os to risk his life in deferonoe to 
empty rhetorical commonplaces. Tho seal for religion which 
is stimulated by a portion of the clergy may perhaps be more 
operative than enthusiasm for horeditaiy right ; and, however 
paradoxical the arguments of tho Carlist l^ers may appear, 
tlie fact remains that some thousands of partisans liavo at 
difieront times assembled in obedience to their summons, in 
places which were thought to bo beyond tlie reach of the 
Government troo]>s. In the potty skirmishes which have been 
reported, tho sm^i number of killed and wounded on the 
Carlist side indicates both their inability to stand against 
regular troops in tho field, and the facility of escape wliich 
they derive from their lax discipline os well as (tom their 
knowledge of tho country. It is even assorted that many of 
Serrano’s prisoners wore merely inliabitants of the neighbour- 
ing districts who were suspected of entertaining friendly re- 
lations with the insurgents. It is not easy to distinguiih 
between tho members of armed bands who have after a re- 
pulse resumed their ordinary occupations, and shepherds or 
cultivators who may have taken no share in the insurteotion. 
Such oncmies con scarcely be formidable, but they are ex- 
tremely troublesome. 

The conduct of other political factions must be more dis- 
heartening to tho Kino and his adherents tiian tho sporadic 
efforts of the Carlists. The members of the regular Up|K)si- 
tion enioy the embarrassments by which Baqasta is beset, 
although they may themselves at any moment be called upon 
to encounter the same difficulties as hii successors in office. 
The Uepublicans have ostentatiously announced that they 
have no relations with the Carlists, but that in conformity 
with their principles they remain neutral in tho contest be- 
tween two monarchical dynasties. There had been some 
reason to suspect that the coalition of extreme factions for the 
piuposes of the late election had extended into a conspiracy 
of armed resistance against the Government. Tho Carlists 
hoped that their Uepublican allies would create a divendon in 
tho South of Spain by taking possession of some of the great 
towns in which they are most numerous. For tho present the 
expectations of the insurgent leaders have been disappointed ; 

I but the affectation of abstinence and impartiality almost 
imounts to rebellion against the Goveniment. Tho chief 
obstacle to freedom in Spain, as in Franco, is tho univeml 
unwilUngness to ocquiiice- in the decision of tho majority. 
When 3ie question as to the best form of goveniment 
ifraa thrown open ^ the dathroneinent of the Queen, it was 
liittttttd Chat Ibo MfOhlkails should sdvocsta their own 
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dootrines in opposition to the various achemee for Toorganising 
the Monarcliy. Two general oloctions sinee that time have 
duced overwhelming majorStios against a Bapublic ; and it is 
not disputed that the Ck>rtea who framed the existing Consti- 
tution were elected with i)erfeot freedom. It is possible tliat 
tii(i administrative authorities maV have interfered unduly in 
the elections of the present year ; but mauy Republicans have 
boon returned, and there is no reason to doubt that the Cortes 
on the whole represent the opinion of the country. Tim King 
is neither an inti'uder nor a usurper, for ho was invited to 
Spain allor oloction by the Cortes, which had been authorificJ 
by its constituents to choose a King. It was known that ho 
was a foreigner, and the objection was dcliborately overruled. 
No rival aindicluto' would have boon unanimounly accepted ; 
and the establishment ol* a Republic would have been in the 
highest degree distasteful to the rospecLablo classe.s, ami pro- 
bably to the bulk of the jmpiilation. If, in a divitJed com- 
munity, no party will submit to a Government which it Inis 
not itself selected, the only alternatives arc anarchy or 
coercion. 

The most encouraging result of the petty struggle in the 
North is the fidelity of iJic army. It is pcrhuiw Ibrtunato 
that S^UKANO, who is tho nominal head of the Government, 
and who has juat boon invited to form a Ministry, is 
also the only militiiry chief of considerablo reputation, 'fen 
or twenty years ago G’Oonnkll, Nakvakz, or Prim could 
always rely on a certain number of regiments to mutiny 
against the Governniont. It was after the latest and most 
HUCcoBsfiil exjwriinont of the kind that 1'rim, who had risen 
by means of insurrection to supreme power, stonily warned 
the officers and soldiers that they hud no concern with poli- 
tical disputes, and that their only duty consistotl in loy.alty 
’ to the eHtablished Government. It might almost M 5 (>ni that 
bis covuiHcls have hc<m followed, for the troGjis have hitherto 
repressed, both under tho Provisional Govonimcmt and wiiico 
the acecsttiuu of tho Kino, all atlonipts to disturb the peace. 
Serhano's summer campaign will furnish a pretext ibr 
conilrming the atbichmcnt of the officers to the Govern- 
ment by a duo liberality in promotions and decoraiiona. 'rho 
best security lor tho obcilieuce of tho soldiers is tho habit of 
following their flag, Thera is little probability of any sorioua 
disaster; but the instirgcuts may perhaps Iiarass the troojw by 
thoir portiiiaoify, and tliorc may bo sumo difficulty in providing 
Toinforoements. 'fho groafor part of tlie .Spauisii army cannot bo 
spared from (Juba, and tho conscription is always unpojmlar. 
It is nwcosvSfiry tv guard ngainst Uopnblican dislurbancos by 
tho maintenance ol’ gnrriHOim in tho principal towns ; and tho 
^ivil war will aggravvito the chronic oinbarrassment of the 
IJmncoB. If tho Kixit succeeds iti overcoming present dilTi- 
cullios, tho l«p.so ol time will tell in his lavour. Tho ohji^ction 
to him on the ground that he is a foreigner will gradually 
become weaker, and all roartoiiablo Spaniards must long sirio« 
have diiscovertxV tfial. any rolerublo system of govornnient is 
better than a revolution. Tlio wiandals of Queen Isauklla's 
reign wore tolorati <l for thirty years, although her title was 
regarded by many of her subjects as doubtful. The intligiia- 
iioa which uhiiuat* ly i)n)Yed fatal to lier (jause was in it'^elf 
highly liTwliUiblc, Init oince her fall there has been incessant 
uncertainty as in tlin future. Tho cxj)ulsion of tho new 
dynasty woiilil only prnlnj.g or porpotutite the monil confusion 
whicli ouabli'H llic l;ypublic;ins to proclaim a kind of political 
floccssion. No oihi r uuulldrito fur the tlirone is supported by 
tlio bulk of tho iiaiion, and llio liepublic is generally thought 
to imply disoixlor and spoliation. 

The life of a Uoyal crwlet ts probably dull ; and the pows- 
oion of a throne sconis to presv'nt peculiar attnictions to those 
who been born aiul bred in iis inunediate neighbourhood. 
If tho Archduke Maximi 1.1 AN saci iliced ease and security for 
the procarioufl C’rowu oi iMoxico, it ia perhaps not surprising 
that an Italmii rrinct' should be willing to iTCcurno King of 
Spain $ yat it is poswblo that Prince LLuroui of HouenzolleuK, 
wno had boen^ previously selected by Phim, nmy sometimes 
congratulate himself on tho real or pretended jfialousy of 
which the amaUcat result was the rojociion of his claims. Thd*| 
absurd prstaxt which was selected by Naiolkon 111. for the 
OOmmcttoemORt of a ruinous war appears still more frivolous 
vrW the advantages and powers of Spanish Royalty are illus- 
trated by tha position of the actual King. France wouhi not 
have beau ©nd«ag«ped nor would Germany have been 
atreagthonad by tito Novation of a Prussian Princo wlio 
would lunva baen donouuoad by Carlist rebels sa a foreigner, 
whUa Bi^bUcana^ would hiaro volbaed to aoknowledgu his 
Adt to luadit in maiataming his authority. If King 
a^maomaa hia nuiaeroas adversariaa) ha will have 
^ la Iba suitoioat House of SavoT; but 

t trith the ItaUaa c^puuUy will have bttle 






p^iticaZ vahia. To hhuaHf it ia llta mamaiit iDjiiri»i 3 % 
baaauaa a son of the King of iTAtrlanpaehdly obooxioai to 
the tntvafRoatalto cleigy. A Biacigrsm passMit fnay poMildy 
believe that there is a peeufiar merit hi rebellhig agaieet a 
member of a family wfatch is popularly thot^hl to Mve been 
excommunicated, which has ttndoub^y hfm the object 
of ioDutuerable commhnitione. lu Spain, as in other parte 
of Europe, the power of Rome is declining, but it baa not 
becofne wholly extinct. Althot^ tho Pope himself is not 
known to have formally approv^ the Carlist insurrectioii, 
tho Pretender might safely count on his blessing if he had 
any reasonable prospect of success. Only a few years ego the 
Spuaish Court was governed by two or three prelates and 
iniraotilous nuns, and probably Don Carlos, if he were esta- 
blished at Madrid, would be found ec^ually manageable.^ 
Parliaments in modern times are habitually exempt from the 
iniiuenco of conibssors. 


THE BANISHED COMMUNISTS. 

T he French Government has very injudiciously renewed 
the practice which it was understood to have agreed to 
abandon, of forcing boiliea of its jx>litical prisoners on kioard 
tho Calais jKickets, and having them landed ntDover without a 
farthing. I'he consequence is that these unfortunate wretohes 
are seen walking along Englisli roads, living on vegetables 
atolcn from tho fields, footsore and bewildoreti, and obliged to 
ilopend ou casual charity in order to roach London, where 
they ho|>o to find at least shelter and food. This is not a 
spectacle which a foreign Government ought to force on tho 
oyos of Englishmen, and it ia not sirango tiiat thoao who live 
in die districCH immediately concerned should be alarmed and 
indignant. English ratepayers do not relish the prospect of 
hnvmg to pay increased poor-ratos because foreign paupers 
arc thrown on their hands, and there is a natural feeling that 
it is contemptible in the French Government thus to parade 
the misery of Frenchmen, and that it is an unjustifinble abuse 
of l^jiighsli hospitalily to throw batches of Oonimunists ou 
our ahurcH simfily because wo arc proud of ofl’ering a saib 
nsyiiiin to ]K>litical refugcos. It is bemuse tlieae men arc 
ImnisUed to England by tho French Government tliat we com- 
plain. if they wuru escaped prisoners wo should not have a wonl 
to say. They would liuve risked tlioir lives to get away, and wo 
should be (juite willing that thciy should take their chance ; and 
ii' they got over, and could earn their living when they airived, 
tliey Would bo welcome to drag on hero such kind of exUt- 
onco iXH might bo possible for them. But the intervention of 
tho Frenoli Govenuuent entirely alters tho character of the 
])uic..odiug. scaped prisouors cannot bo very numerous, and 
tUoir coiuiug would entail no serious burden on English 
clmrity. But a Govoiiiinent can deport as many of its poli- 
tical oiiemios as it chooses to get rid of. If forty Commumate 
imiy bo Kmt hero, so may forty thousand. Nor, if it is the 
(iuveniuicnl that sends them here, can we have the satislac- 
Hull ot tlii liking we are oiler ing an asylum. Wo are simply 

helping the French Govermuent to get rid of a vast body of 
citi/.ous ol whom it is afraid. Why should wo bo asked to do 
(hiH ? Wo do nut wish to act as th« policemen of France, or 
to have to <lticido which of tho various revolutionary partiee * 
ill France is right. But the French Government did more 
than Jaiiil these poor creatures at Dover without a sou in 
ilicir pockets. It actually provonted their having any mdbey 
or clodies to leave France with. The Conununiats recently 
landed at Dover were suddenly told that tliey must petition 
to be sent to England, and on this request being grant^, they 
were hurried iiuin tho hulks at Cherbourg to G^is without 
being sufl'urcd to communicate with their friends at, Paris, who 
would gladly have contributed a few ueccssaries for the 
journey, and a litcJe sum in hand to start with. If tliey bad 
been private jiersons escaping from a hostile Government, 

Uioy would have provided themselves > with somothix^ of an 
outtit before tliey tried tlio hazard of escape, and if they got 
away they would not have come here utterly destitute^ and 
England would not have Imd to provide them with immediate 
mip|K)rt. But these men were made destitute by the 
French Government, and then sent here in iheir utter destitu- 
tion. This was neither lair to us nor to them, and we 
that LonI Gkanvills will be pcorfecti^ frank and firm in lua 
commuuicatibns with the French Gavemmeat, end wiU .let * d 
it know tliat, in filling the Dover packet wiik baUdiai of 
destitute Communists, it is committing what we duehsolljr 
pronounce to be on uj^endly ect» > 

In jusUce to tbo French GomnnMBt nnd to tht deOm . ' 
thousvlves th. Co mmmii »>i nbawM .bn JonlMd tat orttBiiy 
priwnwa. Wo do nok Ibr • aomon^ 
r reach Goveranat wottM think of landinf <d«Mi!Maliidqnr«o 
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fif’ ill pm fnwiiiwilp ^ idbi oidikiiry kindy Md' li ii 
uri mili«in« Hm cm ^liiiai tkc Vmiti 
Oipmmmit cd im w hh ii thily bmoip tkmo Ccmauiuiti 
pviluidid in tfaif waj) m diPiin duigir of boing c wwit f m by 
llbi tsihm of tbp Iieiiok gaok and bulka Nor m n 
bp pfptended that thoio wbo up unt bm m mop 
IP whom PDjr aodom ntapioioii ittpoboi of hrrbg been 
gnil^ of any of tha greal orbmi wbloh bara affixed 
ao biaok a amin on tha manoiT of the Connuniia. Had 
they been oaugbt bnmipg builaingiy cur throwing pntro- 
. kumy or abeoting pmotiy thay wouid hare bean brought to 
ymtice in Franoa. Tiiey are merely men who for one raaaon 
or another took part againm die extuing GoYommant in the 
civil wu of leak year. Many of them say, and probably they 
only speak the truth when they my, that l^Lng in Puia when 
the Commima waa prodaim^ they had no choioe given 
Hiem, an d woia obliged to fight a^iwt the umioa of Ver* 
aatUea, u ni*— they preforrod being ahot by Cominuniat 
aoldicn. Others dri^d inta the civil war because they 
bad been aocuHtooied to live a half- iii Hilary life during 
tha siege, and believed** they were only continuing an 
easy and exciting existence to enjoy which they had eata* 
btiabed a right by their remarkuiiie sonricoa against the 
Prussians. Others, again, avow that tlicy took up arms 
against the Government because they consider^ Umt 
the Assembly waa reactionary, and that they had a right to 
detend their beloved Hepublio when it was attacked. We do 
not see how it is possible I'or any one who has read ihe docu* 
ments recently pubhahod by the French Government to think 
tliat tlie moss of those who took part in the revolution of the 
I dth of Marcli were in any way worse than tliosc who havo 
taken part in other Continental revolutions. They were 
fboiiah and unpatriotic, and tried to do much mischief, and 
were under the command of tuoti of <isn<rcrous principles. But 
exactly the same may be said of tlioso who arc taking part 
in die present Carliit insurrection. At a moment when 
•Spain is in great diiiioultiea they aru trying to upset 
the only docent Government that Spiun has a cliauoe of 
getting in order to favour the iutorests of UltrumoiUanes. 
The evidence given before the Commission appointed to 
report on the history of the siege of Paris and the subsequent 
insurrection shows cleiirly tliat everything had for inontlis 
been in such a stato oi' anarchy, tlie ruling lores ao weak, 
and the ruled ao excited, that men ultogutlier lost tlicir power 
of judging and controlling themselves, mid did not know 
which way to turn for guidance. Tiio Government ngoinHl 
whioli Paris rebelled ha<l fulfilled in* Paris soarccly any of 
the functions of Govoruuu iit, and when Uie crisis came, it 
suffere^i itself to be ignominiously surprtsetl, and then igno- 
minioualy alttnk away. The National Guard fought against 
a Government that seemed to have ubdicutod, and when 
t^hting had once begun, could not draw back. The rc- 
s^t to which tlicir investigatioiia brought the Commis- 
akm was that the Communists prof)erly so called were 
a firaetion iiunierically inugnificaut, apd that the fraction 
gained and kept nuprome power brenuse tlie deuio- 
ndiaation of the siege had removed all the baiTiors liy which 
society generally res trains bod and violent men. There 
is a convoniemeo in using a short and popular plmtse ; but it 
is really inacciirato to M|ieak of sucli men os tliosu recently 
banhihed to £ng)and as Coiumuuists. They had nothing to 
do with the specuil crimes of tho Commune, ;uid this, wo may 
repeat, ia the precise reason why the French Government 
aenda them Imre. After the second aiego of Paris was over, 
priaeoerB fell into the haixis of tho Government in most incon- 
veuent quantitiea. Thouiiandf upon thousands of men and 
women were taken, and had to be done wjinething with. 
The DuuMacree in which the guilty and the innocerit were 
shot down in order to create an imprsMuoii, or to 
gmdiy' the bad paaaiona oi* oiBoors and soldiers, had 
been so terrible that it waa im|KMitble to go further in that 
way of ridding the conquaiors of the conquered. All these 
thmmnndi! of pnaonem b^ therefore to be kept as prisoners, 
and no doubt they suffered great hardships, which the 
Government, having no means of providing for their detention 
m a proper manner, ootihl not miiely prevent, and, wo foar, 
did sot much regret. Out of the mass of prisoners throe 
diiaaeaof persona wettt weeded — the leaden of tba^urreciion, 
those guiky of the gnat Gemnuiuat crimes, m those wdie 
had dsMied the Mki of the army. These aidect panona 
wem with nose or le»atteiitkm to the rules of Juatieia, 
In eevst-imttiaL The sest reiBehied, too daagerc^ 

, Sy hed eedumd to be Imn e di a t e ly n l ea eed, tee ttmaarom 
ftp/ toia Utile guilty to be anieiwly wtiw fo ed . Whstifea se 
% done with themf llwae e d M Bflult 


and the Sruch OorerttMOt, fialieg mweh wwid by the 
aeui^ e psaelhat eetniUk 1^ hnilsbiiig them to 

CoathMwhd Govammwle baee a sbwffo node ^ be* 
having under awoh eicoiunatanoeak They paiietiTe|y .1w4^ to 
iweeive batiished political priaonenk BelgiWm, GessioMyt^l^ 
Swftaerlaad wdli not leO diese Communist eadlee oroiS' di^ 
foontiera. They ooujiider that to do ao would be to eneOUQlef 
a aerioua pelitloal risk to theiaeelvoe. They are troulded 
with a revolutionary element wbich they do not wish to aee 
augmented. Even if the Gennen GovemiiniDt is too strong to 
be afoaid of cleniocnitio infsotum, the notion of sending French 
beggars into Itenuany would be preposterous in the present 
siato of things; and ii is ea^ to understand Imw weak Powere 
like Belgium, ^wiissrland, nod, we may adtl, Spaiu, should 
slirink from receiving a set of men who might lie dangerone 
to tha Govemmont receiving them, and whoso future proceed* 
iugs might seriously embroil tliat Govominent witli France 
England is iu a very different position. Wo are uot in tha 
habit of driving away any one who chooses to como here^ 
Every one is Iree to land lioro who Ukos. No quositous are 
iiakciJ, Olid uo jirecautions are takon. We cnimgt protond to 
be in tiie least ufmid uf tho Communists, and bolievo that our 
institutions aro tar too firmly astabUsbed in the habits and 
airectiuns of tlio | couple for a fow foolish foreigncis to upset 
Uiein. Nor can wo assert that it is contrary to good Ikitli and 
intci ijfitional usngo that a Govemmont slioiUd send its political 
prisoiiers to anotiier country, for we lately sent a butch of our 
Foniaii [n isoruTs to tlie Unitod States. But then we not only 
paid thtnr jiassage across the Atlantic, but gave them a sum 
in hand to start with, and wo exicounigud the frieutls 
of the prisoners to give them every aid in their power. 
The true cause of complaint is not that ilio Frctuch Ouvevn- 
ineiit sum a few {lolitical prisoners hero, Viut that it sent them 
in a Ntato of ciesuiuuoa. Even if they had como sulliuicmtly 
pruvided we sliould have reason to ooiiiplain if they wore H 6 ite 
hero in very hu’go numbers. If there wore a Foiiiuu rovolntioti 
in Ireland uii a Uigo scale, no one would expect that if, uiun* 
it hud been suppressml, ws sent thousands uf Fenian prisoners 
to New York, tim United States Govemmsnt would oiler no 
remonstrance. It is till u question of tlie mode and extent ot 
doing the thing, it the Frotich Government chose to send us 
many jKilitJcai priHonera hero os we sent to Amerjeo, and 
vidud them witli neouHsarics, and allowed tiieir friends to ussist 
Uiern, we siiould not have a word to say. But wo havo a right 
to complain il those wJio are baiiiidied here oome uupn>vide 4 i, or 
if they come in excessive uuiribers. The Freucii (tovomment 
cannot fail to hchi* tlio justice of tills coinpisint if it is oJoarly 
brought Ui tiieir notice. Tiioy will see thsl they must find 
out uuiiio other mode of dealing wiili their inconveuieutly 
nmnurouM prisoners. They now uHSort that they do what they 
are iloiug out of kindness to those ihoy liaaish. If such men 
are not banished to Kngiand they can go nowhere else, and 
must j>at'S ihoir lives in h French prison. The true way of 
putting it is that only a I'raction of tlie pritouurs can be sent 
to England, ami that at a considorable cost, which tlie French 
Goveruniont would (hslike ineeiiiig, and therefore, os the tnuss 
of the pn^Kmers must remain in France, it is the business of 
the Froiicb Govoriunont to devise some means of letting them 
out of priiioii without endaugoring the safety of Uie State. Ni> 
doubt ilio French Government is awkwardly situated in tho 
matter, it in afraid tu let these men out of prison, for Un rj 
IS a large portion of ilio population, csfiecuiily in Paris, whi<-h 
is still in a disturbed and excited ooiidition; ami it is afraid 
to keep tliom in prison, for they have at least a right to bo 
tried, and the task of trying all the civilians who simply look 
port in the imnirrcctma would bo a long and arduous onv, 
anti would raise poiitioal questions of n most embarrasMiag 
kind. There would appear to be no better course open lor 
the Goverument than to let things go on aa tlioy are for a 
liltio while longer, and to seise tlie earliest [Kissiblg oppor- 
tunity of proolaiiniug a general amnesty for all those wh(>Ho 
oonduct does not ooine under the special heods of crimlnaliiy 
^ which we have already referred. 


THE TIMES AND IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUOATTON. 

T he Tifnei has porfortned a difficult operation with grout 
•kill and boldness It has turned oompielely round on 
the Irish Umvorsity question. There baa no parsde or 
ooAventOn, and no attempt at reoondliog ito present with its 
fomm position. The sobjeet is feken 19 with the tone and 
maimer of a jonmil impmMhing k for the iint time. ** Tho 
** ftem a dm UniveraiiyVitsm of hmlsiid, the anomaixos end 
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^ hfirab inequalities in it, and the manner in ifhicb it hurts the 
feelings ot* a portion of the communi^ least,” are assumed, 
■with great truth, to bo “very imperfectly known ” to English- 
men^ Tlicories which, however plausible and even sound 
** they may bo in the abstract, ihil to meet ibe real circum- 
staiicos of tho case, or to afford a fair solution of the pro- 
** blcrn,” aro declared with equal truth to have “ exorcised an 
imfortunato influence on the popular judgment.” Yet ‘‘ time, 
” thought, and a candid endeavour to discover the truth ” will 
eventually load Parliament to sound ccmcluBions; and to pro- 
mote this object the Times proposes to ** indicate tho principles 
** of a true reform.” It has a further reason for undcrt^iking this 
task, tlmt tho only plan jat present before Parliament for improv- 
ing the University system of Ireland is ** essentially partial and 
in^oquate,” besides falling so fur short of meeting the fair re- 
quiromeulB of largo classes of Irishmen that ^*it almost appears 
to tly^rn n cunning device to maintain existing anomalies by 
“ tho expedient of an illusory compromise.” Considering tho 
articles on Mr. Fawcktt’s Bill which appeared in tho Tmes a 
month or so buck, it will he admitted that this is as complete 
a recantation us could bo desired. It is an additional merit 
in tho conduct of tho Tmes that it displays tho modesty so 
characteristic of truo sorrow. It enters into its closet and 
shuts the door; in tlio less allegorical language of journalism, 
it prints Hi confession in tho outer sheet. 

Wo are too glad to have tho Tmes for an ally to dwell 
further on the fact that it was onco an adversary. The 
articles devoted to Irish University Education and Beform 
on Wednesday and Thursday last state tho case against 
tho SecLilurist Liborals with great fbreo and succinernesa. 
Tho shortcomings of Trinity College aro first sot out. “ It is 
** not, and liuu nevor been, anything like a national Uuiver- 
“ sity,” and without “ thorough and organic change ” — tho 
prcciao kind of change which Mr. Fawcett has abstained 
from proposing — it never cun be a national Univoraity, It is 
not the systcin of tests alono that gives it a sectarian cliaraeter. 
** It is that all tho associations of the spot, that many of tho 
** studies connected with it, tlmt the moral atmosphere which 
** surrounds it, that tho social lifo which prevails in it, are in 
“ an extreino sense Protestant ; and these combined influences 
“ powerfully alfoct and give its tone to the whole coniTimnity.” 
If tlio atmosphere of the place were more congenial to them, 
the Boman Catholic inombors of TVinity College would con- 
tribute u fourth or a tliird of tho Society. As it is, 
they do not average more than a twentieth. Tho Queen’s 
University, with its throe afliliated colleges at Cork, Belfast, 
and Galway, shares with Trinity College tho defect of being 
“in no sense of a national character.” By attempting to 
create a University system on the principle of compulsory 
ajlid combined secular instruction and voluntary and separato 
riligious instruction, the State has practically excluded a great 
number of Koinan Catholics from the benefit which it intended 
to give thorn. “ If it is truo that institutions are made for 
“ men, and men not merely made for institutions,” tliis fact 
“ cannot bo disregarded by statesmen.” Taking into account 
the class of young men usually educated in tho (Jueen’s 
Colleges, the Itomau Catholic students ought to bo a majority 
of tho whole body. As it is, they are not nearly a fourth. 
Mr. Gladstone “ is correct in saying that the Boinan Catho- 
“ lies have a real grievance ns regards tho higher education of 
Ireland ” ; it I'emains to bo seen in whut way this undoubted 
wrong is to bo remedied. 

Tho 2)mes begins this inquiry by an 'examination of Mr. 
FAWC£rr*s Bill. Tho main vice of this measure is that, even 
if it i*omovod tho administrative anomalios mid abuses which 
disfigure Trinity College fur more completely than it promises 
to do, it would not in any appreciable degree “ satisfy tho 
“ legitimate demands ” of tho class which is at present alienated 
from Trinity College. Tho College would either remain 
cmentially Protestant for many years, or it would become un- 
aectarion. In noithor case would it attnict any more Koman 
Catholic students than it docs at present. As a Protestant 
place of education it would be sliunncd by tho Roman 
Oatholioa who dislike Protestantism. .cVs an unsoctarian place 
of education it would be sluiuned by tlie Roman Catholics 
who dislike Secularism. The ohoico would be between con- 
tinuing ,to fail as it has failed hitherto, and fiuling over again 
as the Queen’s University has iiiilod hitlicrto. Whatever 
other merits Mr. Fawcett's Bill may possess, it docs not 
** meet the fair demands of tho Homan Catholics,” and conse- 
it does not “ oven approach a settlement of the Uni- 
versi^ question of Ireland.” The Times next examines 
great fUmesi the proposals of the Iriah Koman Catholic 
. bhihopfi. Hie “ lerelliiDg up ” sohome of chartsrii^ and en- 
a lebarato Koman Ciltholio University is dismissed as 
cfiMKce of obtaining the approbation of Piuliamcnt, 


and as being at ime with recent Iridi legislatiocu The alter- 
native scheme of a single nationsl University in which IVinity 
College, the Queen’s Cdleget, and* the present “ GathoUo 
“ University,” should be so many distinct colleges, is next 
considered. As we understand tho Times, it sees no objection 
in principle to this arrangement. On the contoOT.it admits 
that “ a system of es^usively Soman GaAouc colleges, 
“ affiliated to a national University,” may possibly be the 
“ best expedient for procuring the Mneflts of high education 
“ for those Homan Catholics who dislike Trinity College and 
“ tho Queen’s University.” It objects to the scheme only so 
far as it involves the endowment of Koman Catholic colleges 
out of the funds of Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges; 
and it rests this /)bjGCtion on two grounds — the impoesibility 
of carrying such a Bill through Parliament, and the in- 
expediency of interfering with tlie endowments of the existing 
institutions. That Parliament would reject any proposal for 
endowing exclusively Homan Catholic Colleges, whether out 
of the Consolidated Fund or out of tho endowments at present 
devoted to tho higher education in Ireland, may be tidten as 
practically assured. As regards the alleged inexpediency of 
diverting educational endowments from their present holders, 
it may bo granted as a matter of course that it would bo 
“iniquitous in a high degree to appropriate their private 
“ endowments.” The Irish Church Act has set an example 
of discriminating between public property appropriated to 
I specific objects and private donations bestowed on the same 
objects, which ought certainly to be followed in dealing 
with Trinity College. But tlie furtlier concession, that 
“ it would be very unwise to resume any of their public 
“ endowments except such as were absolutely required for tho 
“ maintenance of the National University,” goes very much 
too far. If any of the public endowments aro Idfb in tho 
hands either of distinctively Protestant or distinctively 
aocvilar collogcs while no public endowment is given to dis- 
tinctively Boinan Catholic colleges, there will be an obvious 
inequality in tlio treatment niotcd out to the several religions 
of Ireland. Either no form of University education must bo 
specially endowed, or all forms must be endowed impartially ; 
and if it be granted tlmt the latter solution is virtually impos- 
sible, it follows that ail tho public property now in the hands 
of Trinity College and tho Queen’s Colleges must be made 
over to the National University. It would be a further ad- 
vantage of this latter scheme that it would not necessitate that 
abolition of religious tests in Trinity Coliego which tho Times 
regards as a natural and inevitable supplement of tho plan 
it proposes. Undoubtedly if Trinity College is allowed to 
retain its public cudowmonts, it would 1^ imposaibio to 
leavo it a distinctively Protestant institution. But the con- 
nexion between tho present grievance and the proposed 
remedy is not apparent. The fault of the existing condition 
of things is that tho State provides Protestant education at 
Trinity Coliego, unsectarian education at the Queen's Colleges, 
and Koman Catholic education nowhere. The Times would 
meet this by a system under which the State would provide 
Roman Catholic education at tho “ Catholic University,” unsoc- 
tarian education at Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges, and 
Protestant education nowhere. Surely it would be a ^rer 
course to give Trinity College the option of retaining its con- 
nexion With tlio disestablished Irish Church. Of course 
Parliament cannot do more for the Irish Protestants than 
they are willing to do for themselves. If Trinity Coll^ 
insists on divesting itself of its theological character, it is no 
ones business to say it nay. But before the authorities ate 
tiiken at tlieir word, it should be made clear to them that th^ 
will not save their public endowments by so doing. There is 
some reason to suspect that their new-born zeal for the abolition 
of tests may not survive their enlightenment on this point With 
the single exception of tho passage relating to the disposition 
of existing public endowmentSf the scheme put forward by the 
2\mes is identical with tlio scheme that has been more 
ouoe expounded in the Saturday Hesiew. There may be 
diificultiea in carrying it out in practice, but we are more and 
more convinced that it contains in principle all the 
of a satisfactory settlement. 


MR, TREVELYAN AT LIVERPOOL. 

I T appears Slat a gnat emit haa jvat ha^poMd is T^noa- 
ahm, which quite edlpaet Afr. Dubaiu’s mMat fiia 
Mr. 6. O. Tkevixtan baa made a epMOh, or dalnrMd a 
lecture, at the opening of a new Liberal Club a* 
and haa patted Mr. GtansnutB <w the bank, nnd Jdii^ pt^ 
aented him with a new patent ce^jte fikr healing ell wrmout 
in the Liberal port/ and' tnakuig egaht m 009- ttn} bod 
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forthwith the newq^per which gives itself oat ss Mr. Gtxo- 
SToke's favourite organ sslutesthis Areah and shining etandiurd 
^ of LibonUism/* and slags a song of triumph over the 
exorcism of the Consorrauva Keaotion. Even that other 
Liberal journal which is supposed not to enjoy Mr. Glax>« 
stoke's confidence from the eagerness with whioh it watohaa 
for every opportunity to have a dig at him, announoes the 
imraediate restoration of the Libedu ^ty to Mrfeot unity. 
When two such organs agree in asserting that the party few 
very much the better for Mr. Thevbltan’s prescription, we 
are perhaps bound to believe that there is really something in 
it. It Would seem, however, tliat the cure has been rather a 
sudden ono, inasmuch os the |)atient, who is admitted to have 
been in a bad way, must have rallied the instant Mr. 
Thevelvak’s speech or lecture was delivered, so that the news 
of the recovery might be published next morning along with the 
address. Nor can we forget that a few weeks ago one of those 
journals announced wiili equal confidence that the German 
armies were marching back to Paris, while the other intimated 
tliat our own Government had resolved to stake its existence 
on a vote of confidence which it is known to have used oU its 
influence and ingenuity to avoid. It is true that all sorts of 
odd things have from time immemorial boon doemod good 
against witchcraft, and as tho Conservative Reaction appears to 
be regarded os something to be oxorciaed, there is perhaps 
no reason to bo surprised that wliat might otherwise seem to 
be a trivial and petty remedy has been devised to put 
an end to it. A ready faith goes a long way in such cases, 
and if tho Liberals choose to believe that this sort of 
tiling is likely to do them good, they have a right to try 
wheUier believing will help them. We can only say that 
the lecture does not strike an impartial observer as a 
medicine of much potency. Not long since tlioro wa.s a 
Zouave in Paris wlio professed to be able to cure persons 
afllictcd with himonesa or paralysis, and whose treatment con- 
sisted simply in a peremptory order to get up and walk ; but 
tho result was not generally deemed sutisfactoiy. It would 
seem that Mr. Tkkvelyan adopts pretty much tho same expe- 
dient. His object and that of tho new Club is stated to be to 
draw closer tlio tics whicli unite, or rather should unite, tho 
dilFeront sections of tho Liberal party ; and ho appears to bo of 
opinion that when ho has said He united in an authoritative 
manner, a union will immediately bo effected. Wo are afraid 
tliuttho schisms from which tho Liberals are sufTering will con- 
tinue 08 long as tho causes from which they arise are in opera- 
tion ; and we fail to discover in Mr. Turvkltan’s address any 
reason for 8 Up|>osiiig that these causes have ceased to exist. 

It is obvious that the reason why tho Libera) party is at 
present out of sorts is simply that ono section of it wants to go 
faster and further than unotlior, and the party is afraid to move 
lest it should pull itself asunder. Mr. TitEVELYAN belongs to 
tlie section w hich is in fiivour of fast and violent movement, and 
ho til inks he has settled everything when ho has assured tlioso 
who desire to go slowly and surely that they must iiiuko up 
their minds to go ut ju.st the pace >\ 1 uch lie and his ansociutes 
choose to dictate. Nobody doubts that die Liberal jmrty 
would soon bo all right if the various branches of which it is 
composed would only come to an agreement as to the road 
they should take and the rate at which they should travel ; 
but this agreement is not likely to be attained by tho most 
extreme and violent members of tho party insisting that they 
alone shall regulate its movements. It is not very long since 
Lord Gkakville, at the opening of another Liberal Club at 
Manchester, exhorted bis hearers to study compromise and 
conciliation, and to bear in mind that it was better to move 
in tho right direction slowly than to come to a standstill 
through disputes as to the course to be followed. Mr. 
TkBveltan’s notion of oompromiso and conciliation wottld 
seem to bo that everybody is bound to do exactly as he bids 
them. He expresses his satisfaction at finding that Mr. Glad- 
STOXE was uot afraid to exercise in the name of the majority of 
the people ** that strength of bond and tliot direct and fearless 
^ action which lutve hitherto been employed only by MinistflUi 
** who were conying oat the dictates of a despot" it is a con- 
venient assumption that the majority of the people is always 
on the side of your fitvourite poli<7, and the dn^ts wheoe 
inodes of action Mr. Tbjkveltam would like to see substituted 
for the caution processes of constitutional gbvemment have 
never hesitate to plead a justification wlucb tb^ did not 
think it nccessoiy to It is supposed to be <me of the 

advanti^pcs of a confetitutioiuil Byttetn that it providee the 
" means of ascertaining the wishes of the peoptsi es well es e 
securify that tiieir wishes shall be eonsubed; end ee Mr. 
Gladstone was satisfied that the mejori^ of due M on tt y tree 
on his sidei be would have loat nothing esekiag Ae 


ssenotion end osstatanoe of its legal repimntativhs. It is oha- 
rooteristio of one of the edmw of J^odmm Liberalism to 
prefer the soooeas of its own poonfier tenets to the larger 
oondidons of genuine fieedom. Mr. TnemVAW holds Uiat 
it is imposivble to keep a strong Liberal jparty iemther except 
by moons of great and aearching retbrms. The {loUtum 
maohine, he says, is now far more powerftil than it wai| 
and therefore it wants a larger fire under the boQev. He 
loiB come to the oonoluaion that working-men cannot bo 
induced to oomo to the poll by holding out hopes of trivial 
changes which they hardly care to understand. It is neoeS'^ 
sory to rouse thorn by proposing large measures, and by 
encoun^ing tliem to expect vast changes. It is aulte possible 
that this may bo tho moat effectual metliod or working on 
tho passions and dosiros of tho labouring classes; but it 
I may be doubted whotlier it is tho kind of programme which 
is calculated to unito tho Liberal party aud to oonoUiato 
moderate mon. A man must bo very blind to the political 
signs of tho times who does not sec that the country has 
enough of groat meaauros for a whilo, and that it wants 
rest and pcaco, and quiet practical legislation in Dunilior 
grooves. The journal which professes tho most proibund 
admiration for Mr. Gladstone nos observed, m commenting 
on this address, that this is a great age, onPthat legisla- 
tion must bo largo when tho nation votos. liousobold 
suilrago, it appears, is too grand a machino to be employed for 
common everyday work ; it must bo provided ** with mato- 
** rial worthy of its vast action." Most people will perhaps ‘ 
bo disposed to think that tho oonvonionco o{ a kitchen-fire 
is moro to bo dosirod tlmii the splondour of a oonfiagration. 
lloiisohold suffrage will provo a costly engine if it has to bo 
foci, liko a now Moloch, with an institution or two every year. 

The want of a definite policy on tlio [tart of tho Conserva- 
Uvo Ic.'idcTs supplied Mr. Tukvelyan with an obvious oppor- 
tunity tor Bomo tolling remarks. Mr. Gladstone has recently 
boon credited with tho observation that a Ministor is not bound 
to (liscIoHCi his views on any question till tho moment for 
action arrives, and tlint no Minister could hold ofiice who did 
not fi*e(|uoutly tuko refu^o jn silonco. Tliis may be truo 
to tt certain extent, but it is obvious that a Ministry can- 
not bo accepted alLogotbor on trust ; and some indication 
of tbo general principles on which Ihoso who aspire to 
govern Uio countiy would deal witli pressing questions 
of tho day may reasonably bo oxj)ected. It is impos- 
sible to suppose that Mr. Dishaeli and Mr. Hardt can 
hopo to win a sufliciont number of scats to givo them a 
majority by tho kind of vaguo dooJanmtion in which they 
havo lately been indulging. Practical pooplo — and, on Uio 
whole, LngliHhmcn aro practical — say to tliomselvos, Hero 
arc a number of subjects whicli, if you went into office, 
would immediately demand your attention ; whst would you 
do in regard to thorn 7 Would you let them alone, or would 
you treat them in this way or in that way 7 It would be out 
of tho question, of course, that on answer to those inquiries 
should be given in detail by statesmon not in ofiice ; but Lord 
Derry lately found no difficulty in supplying a general answer 
which proved to be highly accoptablo to many Liberals as well 
as to Conservatives. At tho same time negative or destructive 
criticism is a Icgitimuto function of tho Opposition; and Mr. 
Trevelyan's lynqmthy with tlio present Government perhaps 
blinds him to the usefulness of uultfinding. Ilis defence ui 
Mr. Childers's reforms deserves attention ; but he overlooks 
tho main objection to these changes, which is, not that tlioy 
were necessarily bad in themselves, but that they were carried 
out with reckless and inconsiderate haste. It is uot unnatural 
that Mr. Trevelyan should prefer Lord Russell as Foreign 
Secretary to Lord Malm esdurt ; but his admiration for Lord 
Russell as a model Minister is a curious apology for the 
foreign policy of tho present Government, which Lord Russkll 
has strongly condemned. There is ono point on which all 
reasonable and honest politicians will agree with Mr. Trevil- 
YAN, and that is, as to tho folly and immorality of substituting 
a Conservative for a Liberal Government in the hope that the 
former might prove more squeezable, and tlmt concessions to 
democracy might bo extorted from its weakness. Such a 
policy would certainly do more to lower political morality 
than to advance political progress. Ou tbo whole, Mr. 
Trevelyam's speeco is a characteristic illustration of tin; 
difficulties which beset the Liberal |Mirty. Ho professos to 
be extremely anxious for united action, and insists that the 
Ch>vemment must be supported ; but it immediately appears 
that the union is to be on his own terms, and tliat ho is pro- 
pared to support the Government only if they adopt bis views 
and go in for a roaring fire under the Parliamentafy boiler. 
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- ’ HQUDATa 

fTIITE body of gentlemeii who ove kfsd eiuM|gl|.t» talk for oor 
X ainuMmeht at Westaiiafteri and of wbm we are uafpitteiul 
enough to complain that they tometimee conttae their exertions 
too ^exclusively to talkinp* appear for onee to have done a really 
popular thing. At the tnataiiee of Sir John Lubbo< k tho) have 
for a day thrown open tlie doon of the mt prisou-house which 
we call LoBdon. A dreary prison it ie; where meet of the iatnaies 
are oemdemned to hard labour f<xr life, with very inaufHeient fcHxl 
and lodging, and a smgtilatly ehnrt supply of air. 'J'h<y seemed 
on Moadfay last thoroughly to enjoy the oripf period of ralaxatioii 
allowed to thauu They came iortb witli all the indeliUe marks 
which a long period of cunllnemeni imprinU upon the human 
body. ^ They were sallow, grimy, nnd gtMierttlly dtsinal in appear- 
nnee^ in spite of almost pathetic eilbrts to do honour to their day 
of liberty. They bad a certain awkwardne.^s in discovering 
methodi of enjoyment, Hko that of a niau who is dazzled by un- 
aocuetomed light. Possi bly persons of reHiienicnt might bo not 
altogetfatir graiiiied by their oonifinny. Here und there the in- 
separablo association which exists in the ilritish mind botweeii 
holidays and puhlu>bouM»M might be too strongly marked, and the 
pleasures most heartily onjoyed might ha\o a certain dash of 
coarseness. And yet a man munt be worse than a brute not to take 
pleasure in the knowledge that so many of IiIm fallow-cn'oturea 
wore having^ji^ pood time.** Let us ht»po that they returned to 
their bondagiva little less discontented with thinp in gfiieml, and 
wdth some gleam of sunshino resting on the dingy monotony of 
thoir everyday life. 

And vei we can imagine a philosopher asking whether, on tho 
whole, this nood of holiday-making is altogether a good thing. 
Evidently the desire to shorten the houra ot work tends to sprtMid 
rapidly amongst us. and whilst thero is so much that is unlit^thy 
in the labours to wliich we are doomed, it is, witiiin due limilM, a 
vmy desirablo tendency. But when wo have reached tho millon- 
Tiium will tho necessity for relaxation bo permnmmtP Some 
pi^ople assure us that the onjoyineut which is now taken, for ex- 
amplo, in mountnins and natural soonory generally is due to tho 
presencti within us of somo remnuntH of the ancestral savage. Tho 
wiki man foiuid his pkastirablo a^^tivities in hunting and fishing. 
Tho iuatincU thus generated aro still strung in hiu descendautH. 
Kvory now and then, in iiccordauco with u w'elUknown law, tkcro 
turns up n child of civilized parents who roverts to the priinseval 
type. Ills outward circumstauccH deteriuino that he shall bo an 
hert^Htt^ry legislator ; but strip him of his mo<iern veatmonts, and 
you find a mere repetition of lira North Ainorican Indian. If ho 
Were pemiittod to yield to his tnitural propensities, be would roliro 
to a prairie and pass his time in pursuing butfaloes and adorning 
himself with scalps. Fenced in by modern proprieties, hit growth 
is stunted like tnat of a forest tree in a iiower-fiot, and he tinds 
vent for his propensities in shooting pigeons and betting on tho 
Derby. Though iu a Je.'-s pn>nnHncod form, wo all of us have .some 
Shiuo of those savngo proclivities. Tho cbMgyinan or lawyer 
aa ia said to be the case with the half-civ ilizod Auatrairnn, 
tHiinvotf his clothes, smear himself with paint, and stroll into tho 
woods to auppiort himeeir on grubs. 8till iie emnes as near to such 
a pvtu'eediug ns custom will allow. Jle makea as much revolt as 
be dares against thedi^enoies which liave been cramping hisfacul- 
tii^ > (Uid vexing his soul. Ho aatunishos tho intolligent foreigner 
in remote villages by tho roughness of his attire and the voracity of 
his nppotito. '1 ho old wild blood stirs aud tingles within him. Ho 
scr.'xtuules over iuouutRins,nr follow.^* grouse, or simply idkvi away hU 
time hi an attempt to reduco his biain as nearly as possible to tho 
lowest pitch of activity cimsistont with the working of bis lower 
orguaa. Would it not, then, l)o a eonxcnieiiee if wo could get rid 
of those irregular propensities, which have become a mere ana- 
ckronism? When an animal succeeds in rising to a new rank in 
creatioa, tho orpuns which are no longer nocc'^Niry lend to becoino 
rudimentary. The teeth which could once leuV raw moat and 
crush bones bi'coiuo modest grinding mm hinc.vy for the uiaatica- 
tt<w of cooked food ; the claws with which bis extremities wero 
furnished sink into mere shields for the protwtion of delicate 
neiTes; imd the brain 8i»8^rts its superiontv over tho stomach, 
which He longer makes such iinperioua Jeinunds iia of old. 
Should not a similar process bo ohMTvtuI in tho Immnn being-* 
Wmdd it not be better if, as Hhakspearo puts it, our natures 
could bo subdued like the dyer’s band, to what it works 
iuF More than one writer bus lately tried to desciibo the 
ideal state of things to which th« race is tending. We 
should like to see a portrait drawn by a duly qualitied observer 
of il*e future bring— we can hardly say man— who is to be to us 
what we are to tlie monkey. Such a creature, how^over much he 
migU be io edlNMCe of us, woukl undoubtedly Ktriko ue at present 
aa A disguetiiif moostrority ; and yot wo ought to aim at his 
speedy realisation* Shoold we not, on tho same principle, 
eadeavoKUr to bring about a barmony botwe^m tho faculties of the 
ergmiiem and the medium iu which it is placed? Loudon is 
rapidly epreadfaig over the country, and tirids, it must be supposed, 
Will eoon become merely rew matorial for the manufacture of 
It wmdd only be a nreper preparation for the oomiug day 
' if ww to aecUmatiae ourselves to the atmosphere 

iu^wIMefc eve abalt ail have to live. If we are to be cockneys, 
tim kmgter tastee for wbkb oat peritbii 
ila^ . Mm eem^ All 

i for fireeb 4<dde miiy be veiy pictur- 
view^ but they are becoming 



very fneeavettleatiee Utm cfnevtuiiltlee for gndiffiog tbam sarrow. 
We elHsidd e&deavoiir to lauea new gromtloa adapted for a new 
poeitkm* Tbe emoba of Loodoa ehuuld ha aa oonmiiial aa sea* 
breezes to its lungs; tbe slnseli should be its natoral playgiound, 
instead of tbe mounlaias.; and it ebould feel ea much out m place 
when wandering beyond tbe gaslights as a chamois tmasplaitted 
to the wilds of the fU»gant*s rak. The love of tbe oountiy, in 
short, of which we are inoKned to boast, is really a proof that we 
, are only a slight ixnprovemsfnt on the savage ; anaoiurbaokBlidiim, 

I though they might m pairiened, should not be encounu^. We 
' have indeed mado very fair progress in seouring this object, A 
verv considerable proportion cf tbe Enghsb race knows of the 
existeneu of the country only bf tradition'; eveiy successive census 
shows that tbe proportion is inoroaaing; and it certainly will not 
be denied that tho gtmeratioa which thus exists has at any rate 
tbe negative qualUication of being thoroughly unfitted to the old- 
fashioued style of existence. 

There aro, we must confess, some difficulties in the way of 
carrying out this theory. Especially we do not feel quite clear as 
to Its pbiloHophical oasis* We should doubt, for example, 
whether the modern lovo of nature is due to the survival of 
savHgo instincts. So far as we are able to analyse it, we are in- 
clinmt to suspect that a taste for scenery grows with the develop- 
uient of certain intellectual propeusitie^, and is not due simply ^ 
the fiu!t that a few ceuturies ago our fathers had to pick up their 
li\ing in tho wildemesM. So far ns we can judge, that would 
bo almost as good a n*ii8on for bating scenery as for loving it It 
would be MS plausible to sey, that a lovo of society was generated 
in the days when the sight of a fellow-creature was a rare 
luxury, just as a love of solitude ia beiug genera tod now that we 
aro all treading on each other’s toes. But, however this may be, 
w'o are at any rate of the o{iinion, orreneous as it appears to tho 
follow'ora of Al. Comte, that philosophers do not yet so thoroughly 
understand fdl the ins and outs of human nniuro that they should 
be allowed to clip it to their favourite pattern. Indeed, instincts 
which light agiiinst the prevailing state rather deserve encourage- 
ment, ns, but for them, we might still have beim sea-auemones. 
Discontent with our present position affords thonece.'^sary leverage 
for every social improvemunt ; and some of those vague instincts 
which ore undoubtedly inconvenient at tho tune may not be 
relies of expiring tendencies, but the tirst rudimuntary symptoms 
of a new order of society. Let us by all luetuiB get nd of the 
suvago ; but we must not forget that wo hav e succeeded iu mauu- 
facturing a new type of tlie sa^ngu within our borders. Tho 
weapons which be is inclined to use have changed, and potroleuiii 
lias taken tho place of Ijows and arrows, lie does not, like his 
pnaiccessors, condemn his victims to be tortured at tho stake ; 
but he has certain visions of tho guillotine which would bo quite 
us effective an iostrumeut Moreover, he shows no symptoms of 
a tendeucy to be improved off the fai-e of the earth, but on the 
contrary is romarkable for bis singular jmwer of rapid multip^a- 
tiou. It is of tho utmost impcirUuico that he should be humanized 
by tho development of the highest tastes which ho possesses. Even 
if the best amusouients in which he iudiilges are marked by a certain 
coarseness iiisoparnblo from bis training, they afford tbe means of 
diroctiiig some of his energies into a new channel. And, to say the 
truth, tlioiigli tbe holiday-making on Monday last was not all of tho 
most uuoAceptionabJo kmd, it showed symptoms of a capacity for 
improvement which ought to be oncotuagiug to the benevolent. 
The cockney, indeed, never shows himself more awkward than 
when bo is endeavouring to amuse himself. Whether the climate 
or tbe social conditions are to be blamed, be does not take to 
plen.^ure with the facility of the Continental races. A crowd of 
French or German artisans behave themselves with the oom- 
parativo ease of people amongst whom the tradition of social 
eirjoynient has not died out. They have a recognized code of 
manners, and luiderstand tbe terms upou which they mee^ and 
tbe bi’st mode of extracting tho greatest possible amount of 
enjoyment out of n spare alternoou. The Englishman always 
strikes us os more or less at a loss what to do with hinntelf. lie 
has a great notion that ho must be happy if ho ia in a large 
crowd, and is treading with sufficient emphasis upon his neighbour 8 
toes, lie has a tendency to become boisterous, and to indulge in 
horacj^y whenever he slips his collar for a moment. He thinks 
that he has not been tlioroughly enjoying himself unlew he has 
made himself very hot, and tired, aud thirsty, end hit 
aim ia apparently to work himself into such a state of exdte* 
lucnt os will eueble him to keep just on the outside of a poliee* 
coui't. And yet, in spite of ms roughness, ho is a thoroughly 
good-tempered aniinai at the bottom. He deludes hfansell 
with touching tenderness into tbe beiief that he baS bid a 
l^haiming houday when he has been jammed for ireend 
hours with a noisy crowd, or packed lUe a.herring in a beml into 
an excursion train or on boara a peony steambMt. He asks for 
nothing better than to have more rational amusements provided 
for him, and accepts with the utmost nature the teUest 
attempts to supply his wants in that direction. The ekl^ of au^ 
crowds as turned out upon Monday may snggast to the benevo- 
lent the value of a kind of charitable activity which is not open to 
the ordinary objeetion of desunalising the recipieiihi, lb alnfoet 
•very attempt to alleviate the hariUhipa of poverty, the palWktf 
ocoticiDiist feeis^ it neospiaty ty tyreneh tba aeal of pidlityareealNM 
b, oocomfortaU* wi|i;gMAa» w tovth. ntohMM. 
mlUmewt wHtaKfovtk tmk otewtoi l|<»;iMi<|p|.4i[iliKv 

mg tb» oMMy tow— Wi aam Srt i^ Itii fl iiii i i lot u i ■ 
law yvun tb« VUultt.)4r ttov«iiw1^ ;U.i> 
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rmtKtian ii gonoitdlr atoltied, tJwirt i« mcnr«) foom fw the iii' 
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herbouiv to be laede. In the fikmib even the eimplcet elemonte 
of Bodal aviKuition beve ttill to be euppbedi ; there wee tin the 
other dftT ksrd^ a tobool tbrooefh the whole kingdom of Naploe, 

and bardij a roed in all BicOy tutt we* better than a mala track. 

A fleet and army had to be omteA not mwly^ (br pmoaea of meet. There la a natiuid d^re to provide ei«ploym«nt on public 
nalioiial defimoe^ bat aa acbiwla of natton^ *be efbob work* for a population a quarter of e^ooi are dejamdent on public 

flidMio of wrtjgtol edneatira ^ to b e built op srom the rely eluHdty. There Uf, hmde$, tho wiah to gratify the iong-cheri»lj<jd 
toondalkm The mere ofil ^bilemation of the ctuuitiy bad to hope* of the Venetian people^ and to muno not only lihorty, but 
lieorgM*»dinider^preaRTOrf^ and wfch wealth and conimeroe, to the "Queen of the Sea*/' Wc have 

tlmetitnunbKaaoedr prenridiitgfer nhoitof fbnelnoiiaiie* beqaaallmt flldto metrongaajmpatby with tho bronted cliihirenof the Iagf)owt 
by the trtetdbed dmpotiatiw of the ]p*h all tote el w /aWi toe hreaoM of nor hare we much paticncje with 

tnlenial^ irfomif It immt he lemamlm^ had to he eeuM oq ; fhhanitht^, adiflahnaa* which woaU treat a great city itimply a* 
atosdet oOP e t a nt panii flto» ^ tot mtoeum. without thought of the hundin^ tboiwanu men 

taffoenoD of Renee, the tomidefe rf |fcl VhticAitl, ^ iiito%mr anS'tobom irho pour over thewddge of the Ittelto. Erem if the 


I bettor than a mule tmek. 


idle h^ra reij^nirea a good deal td study, ami much might oe aaid 
upon H ; hut m one way or other there te plaioly ample room far 
activity in leduoing it to practice. 


ITALY AT WORK. 

rpIlE^lE te probably no European country about which Eng- 
Jl liah opinion te *o atmogcly ignorant or unjust a* about Italy. 
Partly^ no doubt, tbte ariaea from tho natural reaction after the 
buret of aympathy with which wo n'CogniifMi tlio riae of Italian 
freedom. To people who had been watching tho daring policy of 
Cavour or the romantic exploit* of OaribaWi, thero wns aometliing 
of an enti-dimax in finding as the upshot of the great tragedy a 
few cautJou* Btateamon quietly biding their hour, and a Pfirhamcnt 
which wasted half it* time in silly declamation. But in a far greater 
dcgieo the injufttico te owing to a radical nuHroneeption of the 
Italian character itself. In the orriinary Etiglieih mind there is a 
very Hiiunle conception of Italy as the land of bandits and painters, 
ihe Englishman who goes a shade further in general knowledge 
adds to this a few sentimental impression* about Italian poetry 
and Italian song. It is a little pi\)vokinp to poisons dulv fitr- 
nishod with their Murray an<l this c^impimdious slock of com- 
mon notions to find this traditional Italy nowhere. 'Jho brigand 
lias been hunted down like a wolf. The monk has vanished 
from tho cloister. Police sro beginning to nmke the vewy 
lazzoroni movo on. The stiletto of drama and fiction only Hngt'rs 
in much the same sorts of haunt«« as those which bciVieiid the knilo 
of our oxen UatclifF Highway. But what far worsi? ia tho dis- 
covery that in the lend of poetry anti song there te hardly a tole- 
rable painter or a li^ntig cntnp<wer of distingntehod merit. Even 
in litonituro tho vehement outburst of ^thirty years iipi has been 
followed by as violent a reaction. Manzbni still lives, but the 
achool which once promised to spring up around him has died 
down into a acanty crop of noveu.Mts only wortliy of th«t Fimitp 
Herald, There are still pools indeed by the scoro^ but there is 
absolutely bo poetry. It is easy, after jotting down a few discoveries 
of this sort, for thoEngiteh sympatbiscr to add to them a few little 
vignettes of loungors at their cafl>, or "jeiinesse dordo" idling 
in the siinshitio, and to pronounce wdlh a peremptory decision that 
Italy te dead. Not only te this untrue, hut it is tlio very reverse 
of truth. Italy te not only not dead, but it is just beginning to 
show aigna of a more intense life than it has known since the ago 
of Danto. But then it i* by no means a life of poetry or tho pic- 
tureaqua. 

Su ter indeed la Italy from being the " hind of singing and of 
dancing slaves,” nr freemen, which P<w* and our usual iniprcH- 
edons paint it, that tho most striking charnctmatic of ihu Italian 
touiper in all ages has been its faculty of cfuiibining. as no other 
race has ever combined, the practical element wiili the p(Mnic, the 
most vivid imagination with tho coldest, and finn^ Ht graMO of fact. 
The ilorence which produced Jlanlu producf’d the stirowdest 
money-dealer* of tho middle ages. Bavonarola walked down the 
same streets as Mac.'chiavelli. l^iiardo viiinitcd all hte life bo 
twetm tho restless i^mrch after spiritual beauty mul tho hard and 
abstract study of physical science, .Michael Amn io w^as aliiiovt 
os great an eJiginecr m he was an artist. Kvim in theeighlcfmth 
centoiT the fip4*culatioiis of Vico were balanced the reseaichcMi 
of Volta, ana Napoleon Buonaparte, who was simply h great 
Italian spoilt, combined the fex'ered c-xtHivagancc s oi a political 
dreamer with the cool exactness of a mathematician. If at the 
present moment tho Idealistic or imaginiitivo element in the Itallfui 
nature seems to have retired into the background, it te simply 
because the cireomstaitoea of the time call the practical and post- 
live elements to the flront. In politico, for instance, it would be 
absurd to say that the work of Mnzzini or ClarilMildi is over, or 
that their influence on the finer and nobler minds of Italy has 
oeased; the truth is simply that the difficulties and problems 
which Italy has to meet, now that it is "made,” are of a whollv 
different order from those which h had to meet w'ben grea*t 
patriots and entbuHtests were making it. The new nation finds 
that its first bsameas ia to set its house iri^ cmler. It bos got 
to make amend* for toe^ indnstml and admtnistrato inaction of 
oentuHea There are railroads to be cut, canids to bo opened. 


of tot BonrbiHtoi the emheiMniefiti tte Mf- 

aadage of toe SoOto amt toe dteordeied fttol m llilkai BnMMe. 
That the woto as a whole is doaoi or efonlMOf doiw^ we eseoelto 
one moment proteiid&im. But there te not one of toe gmA fleMi 
of labour wfcsoh we hayo mentioned where work hn» not heoil 
midataly hegun | and It te wdrth while netiointf the tsmfiir in 
which Italy naa made its politlosi begiimbig. It te somatteinf 
tost a country wliito had no poUUesl tmtiitions to faU back upon te 
creating eolidoal traditioos of aa sober and pnicticHl a sort ns enr 
own. whatover instability may have attended Its earUer 
Oabineta, the last six years have seen the «a«ns Italten Ministry 
in power ; and, in spite of the sneers of English lookors-oii at toe 
*^vaguo rhetoric ” of Italian Parliaments, too intluenoo of Bignor* 
I^anita and Sella te foumi^, not on tooir power of rhetorio at all, 
hut upon tho gunoral oonViction that they are prnotical and enur- 
getlo men of Imsities*. 

It is not, however, upon the temper of its Pavliauumti or 
statesmen that wo are insisting ho much os on the Uunfier of the 
nation itself, us ive may see it in its literature or in its jiUtroate. 
For theix) is sn Italian literature, and a very busy one, although 
not of an emotional or imaginative order. Tho philosophical, 
historical, and soiontitio energy of the eighteenth century ho* re- 
vived in tho nictaphysicol school of Naptes, in the illustrious group 
of historians headed* by Villari at Fioronue, and in tho sohw re- 
, searches of 8t>ecla at Itorae. Philology numteue eome its 
keonest studonts in Italy, luid the drift of national interest te seen 
ill tho abundance of publication* on political economy sind mi 
adtninistmtivo mid municipal aubjocts. It te still clearer in the 
puioral tone and topic* oi tho newapapers. Italian Jouruolism 
has a vast deal yet to h^am, oapociolly in eletnenlary mattor* saoh 
08 the cnllcctiou and publication of actual news; but in the direct 
and practical way in w'hich it trouts tho a(H:ial and polilical qnes- 
tiniKs of the day !t ie far ahead of the journalism of France. Tho 
AVfBibfte or tho Pcrttvvtf'OHZu often contain* artiole* which might 
liavo appoat'eil in tho best liondon newsjMipor. There te evident 
in most of tlni cummt uoliticnl discuasion ol Italy a wito to loam, 
without any of the old tendency to nn»roly copy which diatin- 
gui.shcd their constitutional bc^giniiinga. Thu mimicry of hVench 
institulionH which sowed Italy witli "prefects” and "sub-pre- 
fects ’* is rnpidly going out of fashion ; nut it te notoworthy that, 
while tiwrv Italian in convinced that local acU-govoriiiiiont inuat 
bo restored, the t«*ndency of public opinion is to prupart' i’tJT the 
change by a carefn) stmiy of local and muniripid institution* else- 
where. *»So, ioo^ in a careful n»view of tho piX'Sf'nt dcfocU of 
Pnrlimneniary Hit* in Italy, the IWeeverafon lately directed atten- 
tion to a pociiliarity of rkiglish politics whose value is os yet 
hardly rccoguizrd by iOnglishujcii toemmdves. AfUu* pointing out, 
ns tho two L'hiof taiill* of Italian legislators, their excessive love 
of talliiijg and tiie want of a more direct (^ommunicatiou lietween 
them and llieir constituents, it stiggesteil a* a simple rornedy the 
adoption of the Kitglish habit of ** vocation sjim^ljcs.” By this 
nn-iiuH, it very wisely contonded, the work ot actual logislatioti 
would te? facirit/itiMl, members could iitill express their aeniiment*, 
and the ninH.'w;* of tin? population would receive a constant and 
pmeti(*nl educiiiion in current politics. In much thesafiia way ii 
rival newspaper, at the time udicn tho relatioriM of the Church to 
tli<' Slate wf'r»* exciting imblic iutorest, actually took tho 
trouble to tratj..ilfde and pubfl^^h for its rea4lerM tho whole of tho 
Boport of our J^ower 1 louse of (kmvooalion on tho question of 
the eJcelion and nomination of bishop*. The attention with which 
Itniv regmds Knghsh opinion is aeon in the fact that ftfw article* 
on tlnlian snlijccib appear in the loading l^indon jotirnala without 
being tnmsiaird and ri'published in thoso of Fltmmco or Borne. 
F\eii the dial rihi H which the 7 i/ii/Mperiodically produces on the debt 
and fiuuncial cnibarraHsment* of Italy are brought before Italifliv 
readers, in Kj)ito of their iguorouco and inju.<lico. A largo part of 
tlie debt of Italy haw Ixam incurred in tho coimtruclion and pur- 
chase of railroad N by the Htato, and the expcriciico of I’ruaala has 
ahown that no invert! merit of money te likely to bo more retnunfl- 
rutive. Of the rest, not a little in owing to the sudden pressure 
of questions like education ; the necessity, for instarico. of providing 
in u fow jvjrirH schools lor tho whole of B^iUthern Italy, wJicre not 
a acliool existed before. That the army i* h costly burdun Italian 
atalcsmcii know as well a* the /Vmca ; what thsy perhap* know 
belt4'r is that tho danger of foreign intorventirTn hiw by no moans 
pnasud away, and thai, while compelled to maintrdn tm enormous 
lofce in the pr»?«cnce of this menace, to their very natiorittl existence', 
they have doin? Ibeir best to apply it to a yet inoro useful nuri)ose 
by converting it into a grait school and making it one of the most 
etficiont means of public inatructirm. 

It ia possible Umt a fairer attempt to understand and do jiislire 
to fhq work of Italy might give more weight to English owinioii, 
not marei;^ on important polith^ quoationa such a* these, out on 
minor topica, aneb a* those which arc suggested by the rumours 
which rciuth na from Venice. Wo are fully aware of tho diffi- 
etdiiea which tlie Oovemment in this puticalor instance btw V* 
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revival of commerdb vexes our eves vitH fsfir red brick stores 
along the Orimd Cenal, we should still lock with satiafaotion on 
tho prospect of Venice again becoming, through the Peninsular 
and Oriental boats, the sta^ng-place of traveUers for the East. 
Put it would surely be pomble to find a means of employing the 
surplus labour of Venice without inflicting irremediable injury on 
some of the most predous monuments in the world. It is difiicult 
to regard with patience the ruin which is being wrought, under 
the name of restoration, on what is most valuable in Venice. Mr. 
Uuskin somewhere or other tells us how he saw the great pictures 
in the roof of the Sala del Consiglio atretdied on a floor and a 
man bard at work on thorn with a mop and a bucket of white 
paint. We bad ourselves the chance of seeing the famous paint- 
ing of Paulo Veronese from tho church of St. Sebastian subioct^ 
to quite as merciless a flaying at the hands of the Acauemia. 
There is only a single Titian in Venice which has been 
allowed to remain as Titian left it, and that it so remains is 
owing, not to Italian mercies, but to tho exertions of an 
Engluh genUoman. But restoration is plying far more 
terrible tncka with San Marc's than even with Titians and Tin- 
torets. Any guide will scramble up and tear down for a gaping 
tourist a handful of twelfth-contury mosaic, while money is 
being squandered on the crude substitutes of Salviati. Tho front 
of San Marc's, ns that gentleman and tho Venetian architects have 
left it, is as utterly spoilt as it is possible fur a front to bo; and the 
] 3 aptisiery is now undergoing tho same process of mutilation with 
probably much the same result. It is now announced that the 
famous pavement within is to be '^restored" and " levelled. 
That it needs protection any one who has witnessed the wreck 
of some of its finest portions may very fairly admit ; but that one 
of the most perfect combi nations of colour which tho old mosaic 
succeeded in producing should be ruthlessly destroyed to make 
way for tho tawdry art of Salviati is simply unbearable. To 
level ” tho floor of San Marc's is to destroy at a singlo blow one 
of the most poetic of Venetian impreasions. There ore few 
people even of the Cook's Tourist class who have not felt 
tho strange harmony of that rolling floor with tho fortunes 
of tho ** Mistress of the Seas." Even this, however, is a small 
matter compared with tho prmect attributed to the Syndic 
of restoring " the front of tho J)ucal Palace. To restore hero 
means idmply to destroy. Constructionally, as a glance over it 
would prov^ the exterior of tho Ducal Palace is as sound as any 
building in Venice. But even were some repair necessary, to hand 
over to an army of stone-cutters tho precious carvings of its capitals 
and spandrils would be as ruthless an act os handing over the 
Kaffnelles of the Ulfizi to an army of sign-painters. There are 
many cases where the only artistic mode of dealing with an old 
builaing when it sinks into decay is just to prop it up and 
keep it standing as long as we can— whore, wo mean, the result 
of any larger reconstruction is simply the destruction of all that 
niake^ the Duilding worth having. And this is eminently so with 
tho monuments of Venice. We can no more ** restore " the carv- 
ings of tho Benascence than wo can restore the frescoes of Gioi^one 
which the winds of the Adriatic have swept ofi* tho front of the 
i^'ondaco di Tedesebi. Tho gloiy of a twelfth-contury mosaic may 
he destroyed, but it can never be replaced. We shall need a new 
Tintoret to repaint the blurred canvas of the old one. What we 
con do is to protect what remains from ruthless injury, and of 
protection Venice gives us little enough. But we have said more 
perhaps than we intended on a subject which, after all, requires 
only a little of the Italian common sense for its fair consideration, 
and wo can only trust that such consideration will be secured to 
it by our temperate expression of tho unanimous opinion of 
Englishmen, 


SEKVANTS. 

A PHUSSIAN field officer who has been recounting his ex- 
periences during the late war in France appears to have been 
especially struck by the remarkable fidelity and devotion of a 
number of old family servanta who happened to come under his 
observation. lie could not help admiring the thoroiighnoss with 
which they identified themselves with the families they served, 
and their readiness to make anv sacrifices in order to protect the 
interests of their masters. 8ir Walter Scott has drawn the same 
type of character in several of his novels; and it is not improbable 
that some living examples of it may yet exist in the more secluded 
parts of Scotland, or even of Englaiul. Indeed, notwithstanding 
the Prussian officer's surprise on meeting with the phenomenon in 
France, it may be presumed that it is not unknown in his own 
country. It is to be feared, however, that the type is everywhere 
gradu^y disappearing. It was the product of peculiar social con- 
dirions which arc passmg away, and which cannot bo restored. Dis- 
intereatodaesa and fidelity will still nc doubt continue to be dis- 
played in domestic as in other service, but not in the old form. 
That kind of blind, unquestioning, unreasoning devotion of the 
servant to his master, the humble attachment of a lower animal to. 


whiw im4 to aubttst between the master and his retainers is 
daekhd by the rilring pretensions of the latter. On the old 

g ig msitar mi aarvant were brought closely together in one 
^ they were so far apart Their 

wea .toed and tomutaWe? the inferior 
of tteasnnng himself in any respect 



with his master, while the master had no fear of being too con* 
descending, or of eneonraging soeMMudmienta on the part 
of his attendants. It may be adsnittedi that thia was not 
the highest kind of human rdationsiiin, bpt at least one whole- 
some effect of it was that it enabled master and servant 
to go about their respective duties without being perpetually 
haunted by doubts as to whether tb^ were each assmsg their 
rights sufficiently and getting all that waa due to them. The 
master had no zeaaon to be on his guard lest the servant should 
take liberties, while the servant did not feel himself under the neces- 
sity of continually seeking an opportunity to vindicate hia digoi^ 
as a man and a brother. In the course of time the condiriona of 
domestic service will probably be established on some logical and 
natural footing, but it is evident that they are at present in n 
transition state which is eminently uncomfortable for all con- 
cerned. Service has ceased to be a family tie in the old senseu 
but it has not yet shaken down into an ordinary commercial 
engagement ; ana indeed there are obvious reasons why, without 
something like a revolution in our social habits, it can hardly be 
assimilated altogether to the hiring of a clerk or workman, 
with fixed hours and definite duties. At the root of the difficult 
ia the servant's want of self-respect. English servant of all 
grades seem to have got it into their beads that there is some- 
thing degrading in domestic service, and are tempted to despise 
themselves for being what they are. No good work cim be ex- 
pected from people who begin by being ashamed of their ocoupn- 
tion. Liberty and equality” bos at least done somethmg 
for France in this respect. One has only to compare a FVenen 
and an English waiter, for example, to be struck by the differ- 
ence. It 18 not so much that the Frenchman has a natural 
aptitude for whisking a napkin and canying plates and dishes, but 
that, inspired by the principles of '89, he respects himMlf and his 
work, lie feels entitled to bold up his head as a citisen. and 
whether ho is a waiter or a rerUief' is only a matter of aetaiL 
lie is a man first of all ; and after that he is a waiter, and wears 
a long aprou and jacket, just os another man is a Marshal or 
Minister, and wears a cocked bat and gold lace. The con- 
sequence is, that instead of feeling in any way degraded^ by 
his work, he takes a pride and interest in it, and is anxious 
to do it as well as he can. An English waiter, on the con- 
trary, always looks as if he were heartily ashamed of himselL 
as no doubt he is, for being reduced to perform such functions, and 
the only way in which he can keep up his spirits is (besides tip- 
pling) by doing his work as badly as possible, and letting every- 
tody see how much he is above it. And a similar unhappy feeling 
seems to infect the whole range of domestic service. This is 
probably the secret of the exasperation of women servants with 
the detested cap which they regard os a humiliating bodge of 
servitude. 

It would appear that there is an increasing difficulty in getting 
good men-servants, and that a large proportion of the young women 
who would ton or twenty years ago have gone into domestic service 
now prefer to be seamstresses, or machinists, or to seek sitnations 
in warehouses or manufactories. It can hardly be said that 
domestic service is thus deserted on account of its hardships. On 
the contrary, it is the lightest and most highly paid description of 
manual labour. A cook in a middle-class family with her l or 
20I, a year and all found," has, as a rule, much lighter worx and 
better pay than a shop-girl who may perhaps have a pound or two 
more in actual wages, but who has to provide food and lodgings 
at her own expense, and who finds when she has done this that 
there is an extremely small margin for savings or luxuries, and 
that indeed it is only with difficulty that a margin can be ^ at 
all. And the same may be said of men-servants, in lecmpt of 
wages and other advantam ropresentinff an income of between 
80^ and lool. a year, wbo, if they baa not gone into service^ 
would probably have been, as their brothers and cousins are, la- 
bourers or mechanics, and who would then have thought themselves 
fortunate if they could safely count on an income of half as muck 
As far as we can judge, there are two reasons why domestic service 
is unpopular. One is false shame with which servants are apt 
to regara their occupation, and, the other is the sense of restraint 
which accompanies residence with a family. Servants would be 
more contented, and there would be leas odfflculty in ttfocuring 
thorn, if. on the one hand, they could be made to feel toat there 
was nothing whatever of a humiliating character in their work^ 
and, on the other hand, if means could be found of allowing 
greater freedom of action within those limits which are indispens- 
able to domestic discipline. It may be doubted whellier iha 
agitation which has been set on foot by the womea-eervaats at 
Dundee will have any immediate praeticaT effect : Indeed the only 
result as yet has been to form an Association wbioh is sas|^0Uidj 
like a speculation in a new registry office ; but the disooMions 
which have taken place will at least serve to ahow whit atif the 
secret grievances of this class. The subetanoe of the tomands 
embodied in the rules of the Association is tSsit SMrvmits Mb to be 
allviwed to dress as they please, and that they aie to ;]ifve,tliiae 
hours daily at their absolute disposal, a weekly batf-faw^ .. 
menring at 4 o'clock in the aftemooii, and a wiiole OttOe 

a fortnight While laying down these ^ Aasociati^ 

is good enough tossy that "it is not 

sary operations in the house whkA eannol t ei a eg iliff lib left un- 
done ahall not be patfonned." No given 

of what is to be ediiUaied a snieipiieit^ Ae ^ 

oumstanoes under wht^ it uav ba hiiffl'fiiMl if fawintt pwiisonanlf 
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mm** Acl rival proaobm. Still 1 m wai it the Act, aa 

the orators of the pUuform aonveiii«DtlT of the unclean 

and i'opiMhly-nirocU'd King Obaries Ih The ScoUIhIi corn^ 


preferred tbe world's firowes to its aini]aa^ and poverty and oon** 
tempt to high place and honotir. It k ^lumoiuible whether 

^ ^ ibo abilities of many of them were so gjMk that they would 

Rnou(U nt8 in’Kt);^daiid had to" confess to their fellows at home that ; have rkea to high place or left much murk on the nation if they 
tlifre were very few in England who wore real Pre.«>bytiuian.s— what | had conformed. The chief of them by their nonconfonm^ bocitme 
nllio.^ tho mitiisterH had wore confined to the Houae of tho . the idols of courtiers, noblt^a, merchant princes, and gentry who 

wealthy citb;<ma, and the Court. The King and Court did all in i adhered to tbe party, and by whom they were supported with a 
their ^wer to delay the ejection of the Noiiconformi^ta ; tho : generous liberality. It was the accusation of tlie other Puritaa 
Bomon porty, from their dMias to share In tolenitum, throw tho sects aguijiHt tlm Independents that they ol ways adhered to thu 
weight of th^r influence into the Presbytoriao It was the ‘ rich, and that thuir churches wore mode up of moneyed members. 

House of Commons which was deteriiiined, almost ferociously, ! Many of them became the household eba^ains of great familks. 
upon the pacing of an Act which should shut tho parish churches I lit, Mantoii’s uo^eting- house was attended by tho Countess of 
for ever against the re-intruaiun of the sort of ministeni from whom i l*'xeter, Lord Wharton, luidy Ilakor, Sir William Waller, and 
they had mtiferr^ so mueh. Every member in his pA^sionAte | others of like stHiidiiig. Many of them, had they conformed^ 


engemess, acconiing to l^rd Clarendon, wanted to add some vindte- 
tire olanse to the inessuro ** which shtmld inH!ct»it more griovohs 
to somebody whom be did not love.” Tlit» llishops of tho time, 
who now receive the greatest amount of abuse for thu Act, hud tho 
Isoat to do with its savagely protective clmmcter. This was 
OQtircly tho work of that representative Juiglish laity whom 
modern Noacoidlvrmista paint aa a tiiaas of grieving, helpless, 
sh^hord-bercttved ilocks. 

The Act of Uiiifomiity, instead of narrowing the hTins of com- 
munion, AS flume asserts, rooliy resu>rod them Ui their origiimi 
breadth and largenoss. It substituted fsiits l<u- uotiona, nml inado 
it poisiblc for the national Church to embrace, at least iiiipJiritly, 
^0 entire nation. Tiie modern Coogregationalisls follow liiune 
in calling the cur(*s from winch tlie (ircucherH of the three 
IHiritnii micts were wioctod by iu operation ‘Mheir livings and 
their cLuvehes.” But the Act was tho detorniined assertion of 
the nation that the livings did not belong to the clergy men, but to 
the Church and the nation, and that no man HlmuUl bo allowed to 
raiain thom who used them for tlie carrying out of his own tluio- 
retical notions of discipline and doctrine. Many of the two 
thousand — wo will not now quiiiTel with the number, although 
Nonconform is t n*ckoning lias never yet Iroeft «ati^f 4 lctorily 
justihed (tho ticclei^iastical niithnnitic of the Di'WtiiiterR wiilwinM 
a little hiwloiM) wore siinply ejected to make room for the original 
roctora and vicars, who were still living. Many more conUumul 
Arm in their n<mconfopfniU from the persuasion that their inllu- 
oaco with tho (’ourt luid the rich would prf>vo Htnmger than tho 
tompor of the nation, and that tho world would not readily lo.^o 
their ministmtiuna. We do not wish to ru^t tho lea'it slur upon 
tho piety of tho ejected j but if any ono will at tho pains to r»'ad 
some ol’ tho ciuUess sermons ** in ctunipy qunrio ’’ which tlu'so men 
had been pleaching buforo tho Parliauiont and the (.'ity for tho 
iiftean preceding years, he will see that it wm impossible* for such 
men to oonforiu without losing every title to tlw rospcHjt of thoir 
ibllow-ooiinirynien, and every nstigu of self-respect. It had 
been the business of their lives to conform tho nation and 
the (yhmvh to them, luid they had faileil in it; it Wiis 
im^>asihlo for men who had lived ami preached like in- 
/liPiblo l*opt‘8 to cry fmuavi in a d.iy, and modc»sHy conform 
tbiiuseh'cs to die (/hiirch and nutiou. Many of the wiser and 
more modost of thorn did* in time, it must ho reuiomlHmHl, loav^o 
tha ranks of the two tliousand, and utN^ept orders and functions in 
the tiRlional Church. Tillotson, who bwanje Bi-imste, and Kidder, 
who becfiuie Bishop of Bath and Wtdls, were of this number. 

It was htdd to be a pious duty to blacken their reputatiuu. 

Aa we do not wish to underrate their virtui', neither do we 
wish to underrato their sutlttrijigo. But since hii^tory is bound to 
ho just, mid not to bo giidiing, we must protest* against tho 
roitomtttd a^sertiona of th« inodcm Indi'pemhuits about tho uii- 
oxamplod poverty and unoxnmplod pei’M'cuiion nf the ejHotod 
Prssbytiu'ians whom they supposo to he their histoncid pro- 
decosaora. A reputatit>n tor being porsocuted often brings a mau 
a grant c*ompany of admirers and a crowd of iHiicforta. Wo might 
BVOTO fwnn the extant <liaries of soui© o.[ tho ejected that they 
did not live in that Elijah-like solitude ami deprivation which 
the onUowof tho Bis outing platform attribute to them. JSomc of 
tbaoi ttudoubtedly did sulihr greatly. But, ;is Ilaihun has aptly 
Mdd, it hiui never bsen tlio ohaivK^toriatic ot iOiiglish Dissenters 
lo snllbr in silauco ; every aulToriiig is ahniHt certain to bo dili- 
Mtiy rooovdod. Indotnl Baxter hss oven left us whole pagt's, in 
111 moal inatruftivo and amusing aulobit^graphy, about his btolilv 
paint. It ia not lik«ly, howoveV, I hut mauv *of tho Disj^ontini 
OMKira httvo road Baxter; it is easier to tiJk about him in a 
llffga and vaguo way. Baxter is ono of their leading tigures 


would, HI qiiiot parhth priests, have boco lost important persona, 
find would bavo hud a simdler share of the honouia and the 
pleasures of this life. Maniugo to a rich widow ia by no means 
an unfroquenl t>pisodo in tbo lives of Burilun confcsaoi'S. 

Tho greatest suil'erers for religion in thu eovcutcenth centuiyr 
weie tho^^o whom the elected Breshyteriana and IndepondenU 
and Ba])tiAts hud thoiii»<elvos in their day of power 90 ^bitterly 
persecutud— tho sect of tho Quakers. The foujiilor of (^utdteriam, 
tluorgo Eox, indigrianlly protested in their own ngo against tbo 
I claims to conha^uship set up by soiuo of tho ojeettd Nonconrorm- 
i ists. "The tlyiiig Baptists, ho wrote in l 66 z," could not boar 
I pors<»cution thenintflves, and yet they persecuted us when thoy had 
I tho power.’" In liis epistlf to (Charles II. he said, " Friend*, who 
lU’t thu chief ruler in tlii.'nio dominions, tliiee thousimd one hundred 
and sevunty- throe pm-ooiis, of the iHifjple of (iod in scorn called 
Quakers, have aiilleivd under tho chiuigoablo powers boforo thee.” 
In aimther upisilo t(» the King, twelve years later, 1674, 
him that (iod brought hitii into England, aud set him up King 
of Enghiud, over tho ht^inls of onr old persecutors,” He g’lves 
incidontal piclures of some of tho ejected IVosbyterlans (iis, for 
instimee, iliat ot John Fox, oji-cti d Iroin Maiwtield), which placo 
them ill u very ugly ami unheroic light. In 1667 tho plain-sjieHlc- 
ing patriarch of tlio t^imkors wiine into aeonlliet with rocock, who 
had bona one nf the “ IVyers ” under thu CouiTuonwetillh. " He, and 
Ins P^^^byte^iuu [irie.^ts” (Fox eallnl every one a priest who rocuived 
any slipt'iid) "und pet»i)li* met, and they luul randies and tolsicco- 
piprs, fuid bre ad aud chcosu and (x>ld ineat^n the table, and they 
ugiued before-liand that if’ the ulliiois Nhoula cume iti upon them, 
then they would h'live tlu ir preaching aud praying, aud would 
full to their cold meat. *‘ 0 h,’ sjiitl I iu him, * is not this a sbamo 
to }ou, who person uted and impn.'4^)m*d us, ami spoilod (mr goods 
lofoauso wo would not follow you and la* ol your religion, and now 
yu do not stand to y»>ur own religion yourselves I l)ia yiui over 
iiiul our meetings .stuH’t with bn'adand clieoso and tobacco-p’qies 1^ ’ 

* Why,’ said tho iJd man, * wo must be wise as serpents.' * I'lien.' 
said I, ‘this U the Mipeiifs wisdom indt^ud.’ who,' said J, 

‘ w'oulduver have tUouglit thatyou Froabyteiians and ludepunduuts, 
who persecuk'd mid impiifconed others, and sjioilud their gooila, 
and whipped such as would not follow your religion, should now 
flinch 3'oursulvu3 and not stand to and own your own religion, 
hut cover it with tobuci.’o-pipus, lluguns of drink, cold meat, fuid 
bread and cheese ! ’ But thi.s, and such like deceitful procticos, I 


understo* >d nflerw'Ai’ds, were loo common amongst tboin in times 
of persecution. ” CJruinl things were s^Kiken the other day of the 
.‘Statues of pruachora which ought to ad4)rii tho NonconfunnUts* 
Memorial. If tho promoters intend it to bo a complete meraoriAl, 
they should ofFcr priiU'.s to sculp toit} for tho best bas-reliofs of 
Baxter in comforlablo imprisonmenl, and of the apparition of 
George Fox in tho midst of the Presbyteiiim Assembly In 


Uereiordshiro. 


Matthew Hemy visited Baxter in bis iiuprison- 
mcnL Ha we that bo found him in pretty comfxirtablo cTreum- 
illMiioiMS though a pnsouer, in a private houso tioar the prison, 
attomlodv by his own man ami maid.” Baxter tells us himself 
that he " hud a fair gai'^lou ’’ ; that his “ wife was n«vm so 
idioarftti a coinpaiHou '* ; iliat ho “ kept hou.;o os conifartuhly as 
Kt btnne,” He ntlda, " 1 bad tho sight of tnoro friends in a day 
tiiiii I iNMt at borne in half a year.” The loa«t loi» of liberty is 
•llflhriiigk capociidly where tlie prisoner favU that he has a tnesiaiga 
tum>iA0d to (kliver otwmgst men; aud the sufferer has a rigL 
, aympiitKy and our Uidigiuitijp. But w« must not forget 

4ka| lihe flotien of BantorV suflorume which prooeate itself to 
inflliWMwi imegkMitioii of the lliaaentiDg hearer who has 
ft vroad ujt pDna hiftfery, ia something miite unlike the 
whiah BiBBMMaMAf baatot^iMu Thec^tediuinistem 
lir modeni Nenkonforiniit rhetorio to the 
aa tmud u the scum of 

thingli we bear thatthiy 



TBE QUARTERLr PLAYING AT COMklUKlSM. 
rilllE current number of the Quwinriy Reoiew tlirowa off with an 
-L ai'ticle upon the present slate of Eugliak architecture, com- 
posed on tbe easy plan of pic lung out all the sborh^uminge of a con* 
fcfwedly complex systcuu and of a trAnsitionary period, 0 ? coodemo* 
ing by rule ©very work of recent design on which there have been 
two opinions, and then of marnballing the whole in one arraignment 
and in contrast to an equally oiie-sklvd presentment of a peat 
period of ideal ajLCellence. W ith the writer s multitadinous coa« 
elusions we do not care to meddle, for an analysis of thp strange 
confusion of accredited criticisms freshly dished up aa novdtieB^ 
.xnd of original sophisms which sum up tho bulk 6i the Msay, 
would far exceed onr available limits. There however, one 
suggestiou in the article of so extravagant and whiaidoai a 
nature that we feel bound to attempt to present it in the light d 
practical sense. Tho writer, taking a survey of London, diaeovm 
that it is for the most part built on the leasehold system, and 
spreads overthe ooinpajraUvely large estates of persons who aie of 
ciutrse unable Lhemseives tulivo in more than one out of the mm 
housesof which they ore possessed. We had ourselves, some tim 
sinoo> called attenUon to the same laet aa one of tha iditiiita 
causes of the mat superkleiai extant of tbe capitaii and we Militad 
out that, as has udion plane on Lord Westminater^a asMe. Hai 
owners would, aa the Isaaea feil in, liavn to build unwaidfeL Jlkft 
lleviewer alw oheerves, and on. this head we aie In peatet 
ment vnth him, that them ^^gronpe of stiaejte^ «ta ^^moie M 
plajined and lined with honsee ainft^ In 

feeble aiofaitncUna iSs taftgMtt# 
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The ^ludi^ 



airt ia flnwl Sonril BtoMt The wittw Im sI« hk 
eoau>latat,ao<^iiiit 40 fkwfyaa4ki«^ imwIM, Mraut ifa* 
tk^r^Mwcd dwaUiaM of tlM urbw wodmif oImmo. TKIm*. «• 
•nMMomod with i»tko maair wUoh Iw fontutoi) in «U oitMli* 
cMjr to pio|M^ aiidvliieh ia Murfeatl; indicated iu the tolkwiBg 

It !« n iwsitftbl* instineo ^the* Cbtacto ’* codumiM* of EttjlWioioit iU«t 
fbc|H«oploo«' L<»mlonhH\T fhOtuiMiokmMiatyttnitkaipiif^ Tiwy 

[mi OQgioliKfe tbe frMibuKKM*] hore m im»H an Inttnat In tbo houic* tlMt 
ilwijr [lln^ tmaritk oln^KMMtr] ro^gbt with prowr-r and iiwkhwa* 

tiou lu^o thtt oeiiMiiom br li^wlntive meitiifi if iitfOMwiry, of a custom which ' 
is in avwry wav so iiijuritms to aU* and paitii'uhurl)’ to thoic claaMs that ! 
iirr* how thft oi^^ta nf thk'f nathmal and social can*. . . . Leaaahohls, 
thru, Itk^' oi>pyu(4tb. chnukl in urlmii dislricfa bo cnfranehhtcdt and the fr««^ 
htdilcra ea«u|t^kMl to fnwkrm tl>e \*\m o{ th« cscwlintf loasaa. Tli« poUtieal 
cdecti aa well as tU<||||ociHl and malirmi, would be bauoActal. 

So intya tha Land and Idabour lieaffuo wrhon it iwconcnomla the 
jmrkeVnd wroodhuidn of our niml oibilrtcUy the atatel)^ axpaiiac of 
tbo Now Furott, and tba breoar aweetw of tbo Suutli 1 Hiwna, to 
1^ eooipulaorily' cut up in qua^an^ulnr alluimoiitjd auitabln tVir 
fifmle cuUivution ; but it baa not quito yet succeeded in graining 
over the U^tritrlff aa the uiouthpiece of ita policy of conliiication. 
There i», however, uot the elightcat iliflVronci' in priuetpki bt<- 
tween the two enaea ; or rather that of the country ia eoomHiiicaUy 
the weaker one, for the advocnifs of nii agrarinu law* ha\«* the 
coUuunble prelt^uce that as much help towanle iiatiimal life in the 
war of food is not got out of tbo aoii as would be obtained if they 
bed their way. 

But, sbtdtor being aa ii(>edful for aocbil lifo na eating, and land 
iKiinir the nie.uiA of providing for both wanU, llte roae^ui alleged in 
the Conaervaliyi^ organ W'hy the l>uke of Jutland, or Mr. Berners, 
or the Duke of Bedford ia to be by Act id' Parliament fiirood to 
part with his inheritance is that be baa actually estoppiKl bis <iwn 
personal uat' of the huid by con verting it wholly to tho aocond — or 
s|K*cially urlMn-— necessity of life. It is only the quarter in 
vvhich we find this outburHt of crude ladtcnliem whicu induo«« 
110 to notiiu) it. 'VVe do not H»y that tho large landownem (»f 
f^oiidon might not efum tuAko a good thing of aelling their 
bouses, or that tho occupiers udght not find tlioir benoiit in 
buying them. By all means let legislation cheajxui and siinplity 
the transaction m long as it is left piindy voluntary on both nidas, 
and tho tenant is given no more right of expropriating his land- 
lord than the landlord of swallowing np the tenant. I'ho pecu- 
liar nlwurdity of the piHqKisitiou, ufmrt from iU |w«litical and soinfil 
bercvHiv'H, appears iu the n«a^miH wdiich an* given inju behalf. The 
writer coiibHKlM that a main cause of the ohortcoiniiigs which 
be finds in our hou^buiiding, both on its artistic and on its 
ctunfotlable sidi', is to be found in tho want of personal in- 
terest which people in general must feel in houses >vhich arc not 
their out-and-out property, and which tlmse of thorn who belong 
to the working dosses must in particular f«el in houses which they 
have not built with their own hands. Those argument, so Jai- us 
they are w'orth anything, might he upnlicublo to the exUujsiou ot 
the very system which the Uoviewer depn^aitcH - that of the )ct 
more din'u>o expunsion of Lmidon over what mny still be green 
fields — auppi^iiig that a Ballot Purliamcnt could bclound unjust umf 
iiisaiio enough to cuhcI that any man who vcnlurcd to turn Jiis laud 
into town should ordy be allowed to do m) by way of ndliug' oil’ 
tho froehuld site of every future hou«o to its intending occupier. 
But tht* siUine».s of tho jdun, so far a.s it is rerorumended for tho 
impro\emciit of e^i^<ung London, is so traiisporcul that we fed 
fduu»st hunuIiaUHl in liaviug to expose it. Tho li<ms<!S Imve Wmi 
built on the lii»istdi<dd .system, and they are bad iutbo critics eyes. 

FjifraDcbite them — by W'hich eupheniistic plinu»e ho nieaus 
force a sale^aiiii they will all become ffjttd. By a niirade, or 
how f IVrhapA the auihihk; tlMHvrMer may hove only revealed the 
half of his plan, and will further sugg(.4t u second Act of Parlia- 
ment compelling ” every purdumer to pull down bis house and 
to recoQStittct it rm the ulyllic system cheerily set forth by tho 
wilier in the fuilowing iernu:-— 

WarkuK^D would beihl for thcmselvoM, and, Intcrrhangeably, for one 
onotlter » sad tboM wte> sre not werlmea, Hsoog the suptriority A Iho Work 
duns by Iho bricklayer or tnaiKrt}, auiith or wiighl, for hinioutf, er for his 
fkU'iir-iroriiiitan, over tho ordinary task or day work of the drudging 
jMchsnic, would dispense with arubitccts, survi^om, builders, and all tho 
abas of middbosco, sad wookl see their houses built by tho working men, 
who heing eonstaiilly cm the spot, are always intenNUed and wall ialormed, 
tad with wtWNn fhry (Wii freely and dfrcclly confer. Art and Its ttuploTar 
would go ImikI ill hand, equal, mutually loepeoUul, snd confiding, ami |pve 
no plow or opportottiiy for uuioas or strikaa, or international soeiaUes. 

Of oovrsft tbase/^intcreatad" aod ^^waU infonnsd ’’ workmen, 
fiee ih)m the evil eye of « mercennir clerk odf Um works, 
would nom look U m bed krkk, or daub untempeied aunrtar ! 
on, or UM gfeoo wood for the roof, or risk eii iisteMed | 
ifOB rod, og nin n joist so aemr the diophm ns to enouie m • 
eo^Agvatum; while their ^^daspensing” employers woeki hiwo ' 
aodlmciilty to knowing where they eonld ptoeuve nU need&tl 
mntarkib the diet juidiiy end at the lowest pvieei^ oad would i 
fttl a piido ibo knockisg off a week now mid than Amu their i 
deetotuig, or their fngiosiiiifi:, or th^ letail Mde^ touinhe the 
ineneiixefliotttsniid tohe out tba dimnititiea wbick thw miettSei ef 
iaoDktnd--*«rtiihaeta and stirve yo rs w ere, in the 4$A m/m of 
pns-QtuBterlyisD, suppoMd to lookofiter to tho tototooli^eritMir 
oubnuBd chento It » plmMout MKmgh to hmro to iMeu to 
jUheiomUo ethemmi for tho segeumtiim of touumi 
IkmfD ftowa^ W fr m ifc» ^ 

kto luH *agi^ to m ftr Sbbm ao«S^^ 
jOw VeoaaM tsomtn van tW fMgeeto aSM>' iBi '.4S, < 


1 MUd tn» flf « ImUaf mfm at W "*"*** 

OMtimmiig *!»• mU of ttatoa h n a m to Oi* wfco 

deatoed to poiehose wonW simply 

I on a large scale impossible. Suppostoff oeoiy wW or iwtiw 
house 111 Grosvenor ITace or Hereford Street had, oeoosdtilg to 
the Beviewer^s nightmare, been wrested firoin Lord Westmtoster, 
where would have been the poeaibiUty of that vast rebuUdliig 
of the whole quarter which binged on the fact of tho entire 
district baiungiog to one (veabohieTf Uow would tha ohanoseof 
obtaiiiiBg aitos for ohiirchee and other publtc ohjecta, nlready 
I diliioult enough, be increussd by .baviug U> deal with as esaiiy 
Itooholders as there were houses 'on the ground f As Itongs ssu, 
iMUffiy every new church in London is a numuioeut of the libsMlity, 

I often siguai, of the estate owner. Bemdes, where is the pow!^ 

I of feroing a sale to begin or end P It is pari of tho Iieviewer*s 
! grieviuiec that what may in a loose way bo called the property iu 
{ the house is divided bsiweon different lucn— the lireeholdcdr, the 
long leaseholder, the nader leosehohler, and the tenant—** water 
! mtes and iuturanoe charges *’ being specified as the crowninff haid- 
ship. Is tbo king leaseholder to be emyKiwered to cut h& block 
of bouses off from the rortman or the Bedford estate, only to 
find himself dissected by the two or three dosen householdom iff 
the soctond order who hold under him P and whan one of these 
goutry is just planning Siuue euiutisive linprovemenU in tba hott»c 
which ho dreams he may at lost call his owii^ is he to be liable to bear 
from the gentieinon to whom he has let it f<,ir tho season that he 
bad dotenniiied on a pernmmiut possetsion P 8upp«)sinfi^ again tlmt 
tlio long leaseA ore ahuiit lo fall in, ami the landowmir is enpectiag 
tJie day when he may ^l^at'rHnge his land on a bettor priiiulple, are' 
tho representatives of the moribund iuton^stsof the original Wilder 
ti) bu allowed U) step in and carry off the e/odai ^pitnur The most. 
diseoiitentiMi Irish Tory could not imagine a moro orael rovenge 
upon Mr. (iiadstoiie for all w'hich he bss done or undone than to 
desire that on him might devolve tbo framing of the Loudon 
Land Bill. 

The idea that workmou— whom, by the way, tho Heviawer 
seems to think, sre all employed in some branch of the building 
trade— if lel't tt> build iiouses for tliouMelves, on their own lauds 
and by tboir own hands, with neither supr^rvision nor help, would 
moke thont oithor more beautiful (which is the Ih^viower'a first 
obp cl) or inoro comfortable, solid, healthy, and deeimt than our 
exisiitig artisans^ dwellings, is of coursu too romantic to call fur 
bt«rioiis rsfutnlion. It is uotorhms all over England that no cot- 
tages are so had ns thuso which arc chonply mn up, either i o 
live in or to let, by persons of the labouring gmdo. It is in 
them that thu tuoHi virulent typlms rage.v sud tlio foullest itn- 
uioriiliiy follows tho closwl huddling of W'xes. Not only would 
ineliufition and experionre fail, but, abovo oU, eiinful— proporly 
a{U'akitig — would bo lackiog, and wimt money those working- 
men bad would Ix^ eked out by the rheapest and tbinmvyt 
workru.’onddp, spreiul over the fcwi^si r<HmiA ; while wo may 
be stiro that nil the Hceossories UKjst ri<<edfiil to koalth, but 
not tho muHt elegiiiit in dos^nipiion, would be soarnpod or tiu- 
gb*ctod tbe gain ot Die d4)Ctor and tbo undorloker, ttniiwi Indewi 
our workiiien should b<' dannilliHl t«i pbysie and bury each other 
** iutorchangeablY '' without the noxious help of rmv rtiMdlomen." 
The inaturiivlN, such ns they were, iim«t be paid for at once, for 
our roso- water revolutionist w<iuid have almlishod thosf erm- 
tnu'torhcm wliojutliopoor urilcss than the rich man cxui uow depand. 
it is a pity that ho is not consistoiit, and d«)es uot iMtuaily prusorilx! 
saw-niiils, brick-fields, aixi idato quarrtas. Why sltoula not an 

intero^t^ and well-iufoniiod ’’ workman cut his own tmsa, 
mnko his own bricks, and dig his own slates P 'J'his would 
much more itmusing, particularly if his normal craft bappenod 
be tailoring or shoonuuiing ; and should his wife and obudron have 
in tbe meaiiUiue to sleep under tba hedge, it would oidv bo 
to three that tliu weather luight l>e toUrably fine. The best tlim 
could hap|ien — if lia\>pfm is a word which it is lawful to us<- 
in such a coojuuclure— would be that our workman sltould bi.‘ 
welldufornnol enough to go to souiebody who would lend hiru thi> 
needful money on the security of tbo ooming kcutse, at not too 
aaorbitant a rate, and that mankind would wheel Imck to their 
oki state of things. After all, wImt will become of tbo small sln/p- 
keepera, tho pooror order of olerks, and the other mombers (if the 
lower middle class, with no bettor income than our work- 
menP Are they also to build their own houses, or to camp i»u( 
in tents P Builders being by this hypothesis extinguished, 
it would bo quite impossible for ^ them out of thidr si»nt\ 
caniiDgs to secure tho ** well-ioforiifed ** •urviecs of an in tor 

changeable *’ workman. Tbe lie viewer jumbles up his crotoheU 
with ^pecnlaiioTia on tbe ** stake in tke oountry ” argument for 
snaUlii^ workmen to obtain freehold reeidoncos. ( in this [Kilicy 
we have nothing to aay at nreaent. It U onl^ introduced into the 
article as a peg on whi^ to hang an impossible theory of 
lehabilitating tlto universal artSsit workman upon the ruins of 
haHKotant a^ intricato eaUttng iatarests. 

We should not have wssIimI our time in analysing soeb crude 
and fhebla fumhliags after Commitiiiaai bad it not br^ for the 
place to which Hiey appaa|^ Tba Omierlp has long and do- 
aarvedhr been the aacrediM moatfapiece of Conservatisni, and os 
asemaui rakom d’dtoe of Oonservatum iS the defence of property, 
ttal onto thoea pamons who are Cooservativei in the tecknicM 
aadiimiaB asDii, but vrmy Llbtinl who does nrti derive hi* 
itomfftoai from the** Hole to iho Wall,’' must desire Uiai tba 
aafltontiiiT nftrmtinmft of Conaarvaffem sbould be words «if 
aiawraffdiaasoBable cecBomieii. UJ0 aceordiogiy to these deyr 
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of extravaffant babble a miafortund to fomethitig more than the 
Conservative party, that its most dij^ified organ should con- 
descend to put its mint mark on proposala which are cither 
nonsense or confiscation. 


TUK REJECTION OF THE SWISS BUJ^DESHEVISION, 


O UR readers know by this time that the proposed changes in 
the Swiss Federal Constitution have been rejected, not only 
by the vote of the Cantons, but by a majority, though a small 
one, of the popular vote. And at lost the matter seems to have 
awakened some attention in England. The Tiniea appears to have 
silenced the wonderful Special CoiTespondeut who gave us such 
choice amusement a little time back. Instead of bis simple out- 
|[)Ouring.s we have had two leading articles on the subject, one 
before and one after the result of the voting was known, which 
were, to say tho leant, iin advauro on Iho Spfjcial Correspondent. 
The Pall Stall GauMe too took the opportunity for an article on 
written Constitutions in geueral, wLicii however laboured under 
the drawbni^k that tho leading article w'ent on tho aHsumption that 
tho proposal had bo(5U carried, wliilo ii telegram in another part of 
tb) paper announced that it had been thrown out. In fact, before 
the final and accurate verHioii came, a telegram had appeared in 
the English papers whioh iimdo out that tlio popular vote was in 
favour of tho changes. Hut, as tho samo telegram aiinouncod that 
, tho Cantonal voto wa^ against them, the measure was equally lost 
either way. Tho exact figures were not known at Hem till 
several days after tho voting. 'The V(j(ing took place on tSunday, 
and tho exact result did not appear in iho Hernc'so papers till 
Thursdapr, too lato for us to take any notice of tho matter last 
week, rboso results give Iho popular voto as 257,748 Noes to 
252,536 A VOS, a ■wonderfully narrow division in so large a body 
01 voters. Tho Cantonal voto gives 13 Noes to ^ Ayes. Thcl’aii- 
tonal and tho popular voto havo been taken together. That is to 
say, for the measure to be carried, it must have had both a majority 
of the whole affjfrejj;ato of votes and also a majority of votes in 
more than half of Iho several (kintous. In other words, for a 
constitutional change to bo adopted, it must approve itself at onco 
to a majority of the Swiss nation ns u nation, and also to a majority 
of the several independent and sovenugu HIuIoh of which tho 
Swiss nation is made up. It is plain that a proposal miglit, ns at 
one time we thought hud happened to this proaeut proposal, ribtoSn 
a popular mojority but bo rejected by tho vote of tho Cantons. 
This might happen if a measure acceptable to the large Cantons 
were ditdikod by the small. Ou tho other hand, a majority accept- 
able to the small Cantous might gain a majority of the Cantons, 
but bo rejected b3r the popular vote, if the groat Cantons wore 
unanimous against it. In tho present case tho votes given ou both 
aides iu the eight Cantons of Zinich, Hern, Lu/('rn, Freiburg, St. 
Gallon, Aorgau, Thiirgau, and Vuud (tho eight ("nntons in which 
mqre than 20,000 voles have been given) amount to 336,478 out 
,ofxio,284. It is clear that these eight could always command a 
m^ofity if tho popular vote were not checked by the separata 
suvoroignty of the States iw wpi’esonled by the Can tonal vote. Hut 
iu this case wo need not betake ourselves to such reckonings. Tho 
gnioter Cantons have been anything but unanimous, and the pro- 
posed changes have failed to secure a uu\jority either of the Uwi- 
tonal or of tho popular vote. 


Tho result of tho figur**s before us comes generally to this. The 
Protestant Gerinnii-speaking Cantons ha>o been outvoted by a 
union between the Catholic German-speaking Caniouh mul the 
lloimmce-speaking CuntouH, irrespective of religion. The lummuce- 
spenkiug Cantons uro unanimous against tho ehangog; one Catholic 
German Canton votes Aye— namely, Solothurn; one Trotestaut 
Gorman half-Oanton, Apuouzoll-aussor-rhodeii, votes No. The 
Ayes are Zurich, Hern, Glams, Solothurn, Husel, Schnll hausen 
St. Gallon, Aaigau, Ihurgau. The Noes are Imzorn, Uri, Schwv// 
Untorwoldon, Zug, Freiburg, Appeuzoll, Graubuiuleu, Ticino, Vaud’ 
Wallis, Neuchtttel, and Geneva. Tho division of three Cantons— 
namely, Unterw-alden, Jlasel, and Appeuzoll— into half-Cantons 
has this time given no trouble, as in all three cases the two halves 
TOted towthar. Tho majorities are very various. In Uri, for in- 
stance, there ore 153 Ayes to ^,100 Noes ; and in Solmlflmuson 
6.»n Ayes to 435 Noes; while in St. Gallon, a (^anion much 
divided in religion, tho numbers come so near as 22,503 Aves to 
22,482 Noes. Among tho larger Canton.s, the most decisive 
mujority on either side is in Vaud, where wo have 51,601 Noes 
^ 3»3 *9 The minorities agaiiibt Iho changes in Zurich and 

Bern, and the minority for them in Imzeni, are all much larger 
than this. Lu*ern has 17,890 Noes to 9,385 Ayes; Zurich hoe 
47>532 Ayw to 11,420 Noes; and Hern 50,427 Ayes to 22,442 
Noes, this largo minority being doubtless maiuly owing to the 
Komanco-speoking Catholic district beyond the Jura, the old 
Bishoptio of Bosol. Excent Schafi'hausen, no Canton has so over- 
whelmiiuf a mi\jorlty for the changes os the throe Forest Cauious 
imd Vaoa-^ odd olliiuioe. 

We have already explained more than once tho principle on 
mUfih the division goes ; the small %nto]i$ feared the destruction 
of ttudr. OoDtonal liberties by the transfer of large powere from the 
the central authority. This comes out in the vote of 
ifdlHliiaeer-thoden-^Geim Protestant, manufaeturing.but 
Hhioh votes along with its Catholic and pastoral feUows. 
Coiftoiie olio, besides that inherent' conservatism 
hoviheie mi tttong os in small demeeratio bodies, feared 
would bedongeioas to their religioxL 


The Bomsnee-spoakiiig Cantons, both Catholic and ^testant 
feared to be swamped by on overwhelming Oerman minority, and 
to have their local customs swept away before an uni&rm German 
system of law. Before all these combmed influences the s^eme 
has broken down. We cannot say that we regret its failure, Tho 
mistake, as it seems to us, lay in putting the whole measure before 
tho people in a single vote. The lost time a change in ^e Oonsti- 
tutiou was proposed it was submitted to the vote clause by clause, 
tmd though most of the clauses were thrown out, one was canied. 
'This seems to us the fair way of acting. The scheme which has 
just boon reiected contained some oumirable provisions; but it 
cuutaiued otners which, to our mind, and, os it has now been 
shown, to tho mind of a majority of the Swiss people, were of 
more than doubtful advantage. It was surely imieasoDaole to tie 
thoso together, so that many men must have had Sp choose between 
voting against a thing which they thought right and voting for a 
thing which they thought wrong. It was surely hard that a man 
could not vote for an improvement of Federal judicature and for re- 
moving tho roBtrictioiiH on the yiedergelanscnenf without at the same 
time voting for Initintivc^ Veto, and livferendum, or for the general 
transfer of power from tho Cantons to the Confederation. The motive 
for employing the way of voting in yloho was doubtless the hope 
that those who approved of any part of the scheme would thus be 
led to vote for the whole. Hut surely, when the choice comes to 
this, the saro.st and tho most roasoimblo vote is the negative. By 
that vote things stay as they are ; the objectionable proposals are 
got rid of, at least for a time, while no hindrance is put in the way 
of bringing forward tho good ones again either alone or in better 
company. How many of the actual voters who gave the vote of 
May 1 2 were led to do so by this train of thought we have no 
means of knowing. Hut at all events it seems to us the reasonable 
course ; for a scheme of this sort is not like a measure on a single 
subject, which, if we think its general eil'ect ■a'ill be good, we may 
fairly support oven though wo disapprove of some particular de- 
tails. Ill this case a vast mass of chunks on all kinds of subjects, 
military, ecclesiastical, judicial^ financial, educational, and muni- 
cipal — changes which had no kind of reference to one another, and 
among which one would think that almost every man ‘must havo 
approved of some aud disapproved of others — were all lumped 
together in a single vote, and there was no choice but to accept 
nil or to reject all. The rejection of tho whob*- scheme, its good 
features ns well us its bad, seems to us to bo tho natural couse- 
queuco, and indeed the iitiiug penalty, of laying the question 
before tho final authority in this unfair shape. 

At all events ’there is no need to take up the lino of the Tinm, 
and to make a InmeutalLon about a coalition of tho most furious 
Ilomvicrats with tlio most bigoted Ultramoutaues.*’ This sentence 
next follows : — 


Nowhoro in Eiiropo are notions of absurd Conservatism and exclusiveness 
more tenderly clicrtidied tli/iu in tho sinalI>‘Ht and most backward Swiss 
Clintons, and capiT.laily in thos*) in which popular Sovereignty is exercised 
in the iiioitt direct and primitive ni.innor. 

This is undoubtedly true ; still, though tho Times may find soma 
dilliculty in understanding the fact, the democrats of those extrema 
and immemorial democracies are exactly those to whom the epi- 
tliot ** furious ” is most utterly inappropriate. Tliero is soniethmg 
amusing indeed in the inconsistency of the Times's whole argu- 
ment. *‘I%xtremo llepubliciuiism ” may bo a good or a bad ^ing, 
but tho advocates of the rejected scheme of Hmdesreinsion are at 
all events the lost people who ought to sneer at it. The Timet 
does not scruple to argue in this fashion : — 

^ 'fheso two Councils havo been at work upon the Revised Constitutioii 
since last September. It was only after mature separate deliberation and 
Joint coia^ultation, after a great deal of mutual concession and compromise, 
that thcy'had been brought to a satiDfuctory underHtanding, and mustered 
a legal miOority of Ijoth Houses in favour of the lungHliscuiwed prefect ; but 
when all had been done, when tho **sonso” of the country had pronounced 
on the suhiect, it became necessary to refer the matter to a VlehtscUe, The 
whole unthinking mass of tho people was called on to express on opinion on 
the most complicated political and social subjects, and, after thus setting Up 
a certain number of chosen men to deliberate upon them, it did not hmata 
to destroy at one stroko the result of their long deliberations. 


Our readers know, though those of tho Titnes perhaps do not, that 
tho two Councils have not been at work since last September, 
Blueing that their labours only began iu November and ended in 
March, to say nothing of a respectable Christmas holiday in the 
meanwhile. Hut this is no ^reat matter. The thing to be noticed 
is tho grotesque fact that this talk about the ** unthinking mass of 
the people '' comes from an admirer of the lately rejected sohemo. 
it cornea from one who regrets that a change was not made by 
which ** tho whole unthinking mass of the people ” would havo 
been called upon to express an opinion on we most complicate 
^litical and social subjects,"' not only on the rare occasions of a 
Mundesrevision, but as a matter of course by way of appeal tem 
tho oMiuory rosolution.s of the Assembly. As the Times regrets 
im rejoctiou of the scheme, we are bound to suppose that the 
Tvnes approves of IniUaUve, Veto, and Referendtm, m Some ebajpo 
or other. Yet the objection to any of those devices sur^y is ibath 
by them, '‘after setting up a certain number of lAcseti men to 
dehbereto upon " “ the most compUoated poUticsl and social stib^ 
jects, “ the whole untbinUtag mass of the people will be Called to 
express an opinion " on their nets, and may perhaps Rot hSiilsitO , 
^ d^trey at one stroke tho result of their long v 

The inconsis^cy may of course bo Sxplai^tf wio laire vsnlm 
to think that the Times looks on Fils and IftijVsiidliiil -jM 
^Ug* the; mA m tb« 
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rovirftl of HAtioiMtl synodic Accoydinn tp PnfoMor Sepp^ it 
n niAtur of prt^Miog importiuiee Genutn Coiholioa, who lire 
ri,jf>lvod to abandon uoither thiitr nationality nor their faith. 
WhoD the Pope m epokan of by an EpgiHHh Utiramojitiino divine 
iiH *Uho third Inoftmation of Chrurt,” and whmi a French prelate 
m reverence him as " Clufiet upon cartli,” wbilo the Uomon 
Citniia naively eunie up the reeult of the Vatican dodnition by 
Qu^do il Pm medita, d Dio che iwnaa iu lui,” the 
ooctnnol qunetion way fairly be eaid to form part of the oxiier of 
the day. And there can ho no doubt that the final verdict of bfjth 
nation and Government will be afrAmat the n. w dogma. The 
German beaeia ” againet whom liomo ia fulminating her heaviest 
aiiatheinaa do not indeed desire to separaUj from the Pope or set 
uy an anti-pope, but they wish, when a vacancy occurs, to see the 
right man in the chair of Peter, and ho must be, not on abenlutut, 
but a constitutional ruler, w)u>se rightH >vould tJum bo ne little 
dh<pul«>d as the rights of the countitutional sovereign of Euglaijd. 

Without Hildebrand there wouUl bo no Luther. And, more- 
over, the constitution of the Church i« of divim^ origin, 
but hHA been supHrs^'dwl by the dominant influonce of Koine, 
•0 that all C'hurch ri-hta are completely eouliscatod.” At the 
Council of CmiNtHno, side by side with the biiihopa, sat deputies 
from tifieon lJnivt!r»itij‘.M, and three hundretl doctors, both of canon 
and civil law ; and at the (dder Council of Frankfort, under tJio | 
eye of Oharlemagui^, sat repreaenta lives of the Empire as well as 
of the Chuivh. It is iiecosaary to revert to the nrecedento of the 
earlier ages, before the whole Church system hucf been revolution- 
isCil by the Iftiae Decretals. A nalional synod must be summoned 
to give the first impiilst) to the independent organization of the 
Catholic Clumdi in (iormany ; and it must be no mere phan- 
tom synod. Not only must the clergy, both secular and rt5ligiou8, 
os well art the bishops, ho repiesented, hut tho Government also, 

^ for the laity, too, belong U» the Chuwh.’* If the Vatican Council 
has done its utnn>st to sharpen tho divisioiiH of ('hriHiinus, and 
circumaoribo move jeakuisly than over the limits of (Jatholicwin, 

« woyet unticipfite with conlidenc.e that its Ituueatable decirtions 
will have a directly opposite result.” On one point ProfoMsor 
8spp is very emphatic, and bis views have been endorned, with a 
fulness and precision too reiimrhable to W quite accidental, by 
some leading H^ieakers iu the recent debate on the Jesuits in the 
Gennan Pavliumcnt. Herr Fischer, tho Liberal Catholic member 
for Augsbuig, has at least borrowed his tolling quotation from 
King Louis J. of Ikwaria, who deecribud the Order as « prroU)- 
liau^ with nil the virtues and faults of a royal b<nly-guar£*’ 
Their uufrita os Qiis.Hionarios (uid educators, and their zealous devo- 
tion to tlio (?Mro of the sick during the lost war, are freely nd- 
mittod; hut 'Mdl that,’' it is added, <^will not aavu them." 
Tho ftuthov brietly n^cnJls their curoor from tho first— their 
perptdmd couliiets witli tlio civil power, ami the systomatio use 
of their iudiuMice as royal tutors and confoss^ira to pro- 

I jote tho muse of absolutism ; their inoulcatiou of blind 
bediom o and saeritlce tif the intellect,’' in plaro of inward de- 
velopment of mttid and character; their substitution of ertiliciul 
for iiatiiml virtues; nml, above all, their dominant iullutuice over 
woniou, oml through women over tho government of tho Church, 

which exa('tly ntniesout AlephistopUoles’ a<tvic*e to Faust ‘<Vor 

allem aber lern’ die h'muon fuhrun.’^ Dr, Alichelis pithily observes, ' 
**Thev have now been luiioug us (iu Germany) lor twenty yeaw^ ' 
and alreadv wo laperionco under thuir tynum’oua control a bank- ' 

.if iKinnilK Miirl I .. I 


THE BOTAL ACADEME. 


T he Academy in tbe present ttote of English art defi« diMl- 
fication. In Italian OoUerias it is oomparativalj es^ for tike 
visitor to know where be is ; in the Florentine IHtti and USiM 
G;dlcries, for instance, every situation depicted is mna to iaU 
somewhoro between tho Expulsion from Paradise and the Chlimiiij 
of Apelles, or between the Annunciation and tho Bath of Bnma. 
But the present Koval Academy Exhibition opne wi^ 
nies ns Ibllows :— ( J ) Beatrice, Daughter of it M. Dunphy, Eto. ; 


j I 

ruptcy c»t honour aud diameter, so tlmt tho moral authority of 
our uiiihop. mean linpeUml, Jy«l." Noxt ycHr, Tre #rt) 
wntly wuiiniW, will bo tbo ronUuMry of 'tho .bolition of tho 
Ol'dor by (}*n(jtimoUi— or, to «dopt Dr. Moufiuiir’s ciiiimiinfr bat 
Kther unliistorli-al ouphaniUiii, of “tho famous iliill which Olouiont 
Xiy. WM wwik cnou(th lo allow himaalf to bo tolhoil ov.r into 
imuing;” kuil I'toIoosov Sopii iutimate.s, not obiK'.un>lv, that tho 
Metinion Would tw a HuitnUo 0110 for “cnslinjr this'J.wah out 
of th<i JHuroiKfan State ahip.” Thero la evidently a larjto and 
growing imuibor of Clomian Catholics, a. well as ibutostouts, who 
•hoM his f«olin|iB on tho aubjoot. 

Sueh MO iwiuo of tbo sulumt pointa of a book oxninssly sub* 
«litted;M tbit tiUo-poRO be»w witness, to “ Uie oaniest coiwdoM- 
tSoo « stetosmsii and tbs people, ss well os of the Cbuidi 
Authoritien," oud writ leu by a mau whose oatue wilt nive woiirbt 
to Us words both iu tho p.ditioal luul intellectual world of 
Oormnuy. U« is « feiond aud colleajfuo of IkiUiiteoi's, thooirh 
l^egr hove not always fouitht on tho samo side, and he has 
iMn loBgf known for bis Malous attachuient to his Church, white 
it thi wm time his position naturally hwds him to look at leli- 
«ions qwations front the point of \ tew of » la, man and a politician. 
Mo fresh wdenoe of oounta was needed to 'prove tho of 

S gnat ««d wWen^gulf between Home and Catholic Gorniaiiv 
iBttt ibo'poiuted rojeetion of tbs good offit os of n German Cnidii^i 
who l» J^O to be a jpotnM es w«U as e churebman, and the 
OOnjr ^MMto OB the Jnuita Mow very closely on Pmfosaor Seiio't 
ettoomte-etfeoure of tbs mpoiHtbilify of leconcUing either psi^t 
iatt or hittOBMl seienM with tbo niodani piutensiens of the lUoeoT 
gwA the pqfay of its kMjgh^ pg tor^» Gsoig, 

M* Mi Wtbtug m the temw Ids hot a deoe-ltid wimu^v 
QkiM<nite Md the Ohnreh; bnt^an unpt SS 
titiMi MMt St. l«Mt as Uiub font in ftofonor 
AMn^aWnt, that ^ Hmm, howevor littte eke aw, thin^ s. 
S ip ri^ ^^ tttM w Hii i in, fa ibifl, ikying into the haato 
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dof>d nut ensure equal diversity of manocr. In fact, the bairlm 

0 aro now tlirown duwii which mrnierly separated saci^ and piv^Sian 
« art, historic and domosiic art, high and low art. Thus Mr. 

. in two pictunte — ]lt3nry VIIl. and Anno Doleyn deer-shooting In 
, Windsor Fttresl” (470), and Incident in the Life of Lady 
, Mary Wortluy Mfmiugue " (197)— treata history as a branch of 
f) gemo painting. Other semi-historic v^orks, by Academicians and 
y outsiders, recall Wllkio rather than Dularoche. Again, when 

1 wo ct)mo ti> Mr. Itiviero's "Daniel," we uro lew reminded of 
) religious themes tlian of sensational scones in Zoological Gardens. 
i Funhermoro, in the pifscnt day few mlists havo such strong oon- 
) victioiis fts to 8ti(;k pertiisiently to any one line of thought or tone 
. of Hontimnut ; paintem fiy iucontineutly from grave t<j gay; they 
[ hold tlm mirror up to society ii» it is, not as it ought to be, and 

I fancy that nature receives eufiicieut justice when they portray 
pleasing trivialities or perplexing coutradictiona. Nature iu tbe 
highest sense of tho wf)rd, as synonymous with perfect truth and 
absolute beauty, selilom enters tho studios of our modern artists. 
Tlius the Academy does not so much conform to law as Accfunmo- 
dale iUclf U> accident The exhibition in fai‘t may be coinpariKita 
a miftcoUanouus concert given for a charily, especially lor such 
charity us is suid to be;>in at home. The old favouritt^a, with 
voices a little the worse for wear, sing stock son^s, the prognuuuic 
is a hodjre-podge, nil tiwtos are grutified, all appetites appeased. 
Tho porloniiauce may possibly prove u little U^dious, but the ro- 
coipU at the door yield u handsome 8uri»liis. After this sort aro 
tho miscellaneous exhibitions in Burlington House. Art long ago 
liwt its unity, and these annual gatherings are now suirendcred to 
distracting diversity. The time is long since past when tho 
Chuifh, tho State, the ruling house, or oven any ono merchant 
family us that «>I the Medici, could exert a ))aramount or appreci- 
able power over the seosim’s sIionv. Lixtkmg round the Academy^ 
no such power is present; the infiueiice chielly felt is that of trade 
AS cuntrod iu Mmicliesler, Liverpool, Birmingham, or Glasgow. 
Tho danger seotus to he that under the sway of the counting-houie 
and the shop tho old landmarks will bo swept away, aud that 
art may himccforth drift downward iu the course of a wealth- 
winning democracy. If criticism has a use, it is to cry Wk to 
principles which post experience has mode suro. 

** Columbus at i'orto ^anto " {255), by Mr. Elmoio, II.A., is a 
striking iusUuce of how imagination may impinge on hi8t«)ry, how 
fancy may play around facts, so that the picture product is not 
BO much a chronicle oa a creation ; in fact, an artist may often with 
ad\antago paint, just os Scott, Irving, and Bulwer penned, what 
may be termed tho romauco of history, Columbus, with findy- 
arclied brow made for speculation and lorocjiatof tho future, stands 
with hia %yife upon tho shore. They gaze intently on a WUroua 
imago which tho waves hare cast on the bwh from some undis- 
coverod continent. The two figures, studiously balanced, tell with 
brilliant force agtiinst the clear sky, and throw off the bine sea^iato 
illimitable distance. The picture is as carefully as it hea 

been cautiously thought out. Mr. Lucy, known i^istorio waUoL 
also retraces the story of the discoverer of tho New World. »» Co- 
lumbus at the Moniwtery of La Kabida " (1020) is a work feriont 
iu thought and solid Jn execution. Mr. Lucy is one of the veif 
few pamtora who still abide by the old traditions. Six Geom 
Harvey tuo, tho venerable President of tlio Scottiek AmAam, 
is tme to tho practice which nrevails across the Tweed: 
Uko^Ukifi, ho U pleased to pass from genre into hiataiy ; Hhe 
other members of the Edinburgh Academy, hie canvas g*>it ff Ike 
deep liquorice tone of age by use of asphaltum or patiUa eoaMBr 
rotten mul brown. 1[ ot a very resectable mecitnan of uSwM 
^nro IS bhakspearo before Sir Thomas Luoy on a ^ 

Deer-iteiaing" (177). Some may object that the Mt of Ira 
looks neither dramaust nor deor-poa^er; the kfMkuatdb misA 
the %u]re force. On the other ban^ Sir Ikomaa Lm, kSSS 
whom Sh^Lspeaio is arraigned, has eome soleEMdty 2 tko ckkiML 
too, agaioiit tlie wainMoated tetU, fa fid^r wdl i AH i 
we have already indicoted, the hi eMufo 
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th« doiMtdettieU 0I 
TI»i»oifcalbi 9 eariiiaAdyf^ 

hm» « diud mh pkjiyiig% am her gnuidMMU^ the duke of 
Safrtos, «nee oa)j« Her uuilher wee dreea^, ^ when them 
eateiiad ea eloeily atmoger, of dignified eppeeienoe end etiU 
hentaom/^ k j^y lieiyi ioAenUy etertittg up from the toilet* 
tnlie. diihevelled- le ehe ww^ on her uteea to eek hie 
Med l ng ” The letiietioii ie strikingi the giendiether, the 
Duke of Kiogstoa, atendbf; the daughter, Lady Mery 
Werdaj hiieeliii|r; the grenddenghter. Lady But^ 

wkh a doQt fuiniah. malenale whMb enm in leae dexterous 
heada would tell by oontmsl of egui ettttudei and action, 
l^e pietttiu ie well paiuted ; the artist, aa herotofore, finds space 
filf grey and qiitat paasagea, whioh mitigate what otherwise might 
he gaaah tad aaaaUant But Mr. l*rith*a triumph this 3Pear, 
etaungu tcaaytie not in adevemaaa which aomo havo miaiakeu for 


(460), apparently pcrtmita of the saae lady, do much to alone 
wt l^geaea. A painter who in quietude can arrest atteatioa^ 
who hy a ainirle figure, a faucT portrait, oaa move more deeply the 
better aoit^ people than no has accuatomed to do by 
otowds on the raoe^urse, in the railway station, or at the 
giaiihluig*tahle, must have in him latent powers which may 
yet take the world by surprise. The piH»digi<>ua sticcom of 
the works to which we have referred did much in past years 
to lower the taate of the public. Mr. Frith, lot us hope, now 
^vea foretaste of bettw thiiigs ; talent, even ^euius, bo possewee — 
tl^ only qufl6ti<m is as to its right direction. Mr. Tupliatii, be* 
kmgiiig to a younger generation, made hU enirance into llur* 
hogton House with OOTspicuoua abilities which ouly needed 
ohaatening; but ioeiead of a curb, ho has given himself roin, and 
now plunges headlong into ungovemahle extravflganoo. '*Tbe 
Fidl of Riuiisi (674) is indeed n fall ; and whether after so dire 
an overthrow aa artist may be able to t«covoi truth and sobriety 
IS more than doubtful. 

The Old Testament famishes the Exhibition with fewer subjects 
than might have been antkipated, considering that no other 
volume has yielded to the {lainttv stores more rich and varied. 
The work in this department which has been most tnlkod of is 


^^Daaiel” (539), by Mr. Riviere, on artist who last yetvr favoured 
us, ikot with a prophet amid lions, but with Circe amid swine. Each 
work we have nes!^ extolled to such a superlative degree that we 
caa only suppose the puinter equally master of a lion and a pig. We 
iaddne,howevmr, to think he ismoBt at home with the less noble beast. 
The oreaturea b^ore us are more and loss ibtui lions ; th<\y are 
endowed with emotions Wdering on the huinau, and yut they 
have the mnuosity of the snake, the treacJiery of the reptile. 
This confiiaion of species, this iniugling of huaianitv wilh tbe 
hrate creation, him in modem art boon Aready carricii to«> far by 
Kaulbach in ** Keinecke Fuchs,*" end by LaiidHei»r in Comus ” 
and ‘‘'Hie Midsummer Night's Rrenm.” The dignity of ca<di 
creature resides in its dihtinctivo individuality. And if wu turn 
from niodurn to nneivnt art, wo find that wdu n imturc hiiH bfon 
■deport-ed from, it is only fi>r the suko of tunuf* abstraction or 
gciieralixatioo whioh brings out all the more strongly the Imding 
idea of lion, sphinx, grillin, ov draj|^, as the (!a»o luay bo. When 
in the art o( the catacomb.^ “ Daniel in the Lion’s Den '* ent^^rcMi 
the series of divine types and antitypes, a simplicity bordering on- 
severity was maintained ; on either side is a liun, and in the 
midst stands Daniel, with hands stretched out tbo form of a 
cross, in attitude of prayer. A Father of the (/hurcli exprc/!iNly 
says that Daniel overcame the wild beasts by the stn^tching out 


the flm dUcmUici mt wbio^ 

triumphed m uQ but itsu p u f u M u, Xf wu aoM 
tovultn brouiriiil tc labour wM^ riiu Umits at MiiesMMm uem 
ttutioB aiig^ be fimued of ^0 diudgeiy to whioh toleiil » put 
in tMa oii|nraniefy ckvei^ yet Inefieotive, eompositkm^ Thu 
laik of a result proportioned to the time exploded. purtJ^ hu* 
omise of the mieroeoopio ininutanese of its multiludmous 
the oompQeitk)ii ie ffittered away because the airti«t does notloMHir 
what to eatveiider. Mr. Uodgson, who bids fair before leaf hr 
wiu kb way into the Academy, b another painter who appeaiu 
ia unusual fusee ; for dry humour and caustic satire “ Army He* 
orgaidsatioii ia Morocco’* (127) b euuiioutly tioiewoHhy. Xhb 
scene was actually enaom under the eve of the painter \ 
“ rec^iganixatiiMi," as here depicted to tlio liiV>, on the African 
coast confesses to disorder imd dboxganisation. A turbaned Pasha, 
with hb swarthy servant bearing at reverent distunoa aa un'ibieUa 
at large as a folded tent, reviews with mo^>»o rigidity an awk* 
ward squad drawn up a^inst a wall. Tbb hastily improvised 
oompauy b just that dirty offsoouring which is apt to be got, 
together in onilyuig trlbutarbe of the Turkish Kin|nre ; not two 
are dressed alike ; each man comet to drill in whatever he hap* 
pens to have on, and one fellow wearing a bamlage rouad his 
tooth*ac;hi ng jaws looks less the warrior than tlie old woman. 
In deUiieatioii of character and arlbtie treatment the picture 
shows consummate powers a brilliant passage of sunlight, wherein 
a mosque gliUxtrs, a palm-treo waves, and doves float, b skilfully 
thrown in to relbve aqd enliven a subject otlierwisii sombre ana 
do 2 on>us. Mr. Uodg'^on's isatmcr is fi^nentiy dry to a bult 
Under a like dbad vantage Mr. Marks ofuii nhows himself j hb 
chariictors, tKongh funny, are oolourloss ; yot no one telb a stoiy 
witlj ktHiner j>oint or moro racy kumutir — wituc^s “ Waiting for 
the Procession *' X279). Tim difiioulty here eru‘<iuiibred is excep* 
tioiml ; the {vroccssion/.* itself invisible — that i.i, lying beyond the 
limits of the picture — has to he made present to tbe miud’s ay a 
tltroiq|[h the enger gasEo of crowded HpocUtors In the streut. Kk* 
pcctation is rotleclod in every countenance ; tho King comes, bat 
IS not Hoen, and the interval of waiting is filled up by llio garrubiis 
gi*ssip of the townsfolk. The manner of Mr. Marks is Uhamunrlike ; 
ludoed we might almost fancy these good country [XKjple hod coins 
together to look at tho Canterbury pilgrims, and to join perohnnos 
as stragglers in the procession. Too painter stnUts his case clearly, 
circumstantially, yet curtly ; his hand is ns steady on hb iaiellect 
b shrawd. The throe painters w© have just nHim-d— Mr. Crowe, 
Mr. llcMjgsou, and Mr. Marks— aro commilUHl to a nnuiuer whioh 
has the raio merit of spurning popularity. Tlu^y are never (fuilty 
of mmtiujonlality, of Vain show, of llatlering fabehood ; they ar© 
plainly outs|K}kou, and wliat tho world does not like it may leave, 
Drah Bwift may he taken ns their torso oxempbi j with th© 
ulegiint thought and diiruso diction of Addison they have littb ia 


oThb hands ; that b. by tlm power of prayer. W c do not lay much 
aims on the fact tliat Mr. Riviere, on the contrary', reprusento 
thadfVophet with hands bound behind his back, for the new read- 
ing ia not without significance; Daniel, deprived of physical 
l^wer of self-defeace, rehes solely on divine aid. I'be figure, it must 
oe admitted, b finely conceived. Taken ns a whtilc, however, tbe 
inotnre, aa we have before intimated, is no more a reli^ous work 
thin LandaeeFs “ Van Amburgh, the lion Tamer.” Mr. Rlvii^re 
b wide ne ^e poles asunder from the old masWr-<, and the modem 


Bfors in eoooidatice with traditional usage b a little picture by 
Ma^meon Sokunon^ '^Judith end her AUondant going to the 
Ae^rien Camp ** (665 V Also an tho some catogoiy may be men* 
tioned '^AhraWi and Lmec on tbo Way to Sacrifice” (916). 
The ailiet, Mr. Oal^ who gives himself to what may be termed 
eaeted topography, Syrian ecoaery, and Eastern colour, has, with 
an iiigeatous conceit which some may commend, thrriwn the arme 
Of Isaec, hearing the wood of loerifioe, into tbo figure of tbe cross. 
It b not by mb trivialiriee that the sacred fixe of religions art 
ctt he kept aUve. 

MMem aii b not without compmMatkai for what she may have 
lost. The keen, cold, but shrewd ^e which she tunis upem life, 
wdi^er of past or present days, gives a character which eeldom. 

to tho fchoob of iniuirion or smiitualUnu Hk« Crowe, 
Si artist gifted with cynkml insiglity which detecte the sfcdbtm 
hU eWtw in every oophoard,has not for yeaia manifosted hb pe* 
eolbr foentt} so showy and rittmyfy. He seems indeed to hove 


ch vmum Hb chbf eomxilmiio% ‘^Howeid SaMmim 
ftbrnw at Tcoioe’" hee Ike power of iMte 
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VAULA. 

A MONO many qualities which wo admire in C(*rtam niodeni 
Vrvuch drAiiintisb, thu inutti worthy uf appliiU'^D and iitutaium 
b their piniy. J f it liud been in ulher renpi cU jxmnihlo fiir un Kngibh 
writer to have cHmeeived hiicJi a piny ns DaldUf wo muat own with 
regret tiiat ho would liitvo oiniltod U) ctuiMider the churiK-Ur of its 
heroino from the religious Hide. It is to bo oUvTvod thiilDaiib 
ia — to put it plainly— li HUpor-extraordinary kind of courtesan^ 
She in uobh), beautiful, tuui nccutnpUHliod, and wears S|)l©tidid 
cluthoB, mid inhabits a porgeous pala(;o; but Mill fthe b no more 
tlian a particularly di.it inguUliud mcnilier of the donii-monde. 
SLo b illustrious by lier chariuH and gruc<*t<, and still more by her 
wieJicdnvHH ; for it is acutely ubicrvca by ihe Iriend of her victitu, 
who stiivci to free him iroin her toib, that she ntfvor goes to 
church, ami one ought always to diHlrtisi a woman who does not 
go to church. Man, says in oiroct this writer, (uin do pretty well 
with honour, but woman cannot get (m wiihtmt religion. Bhe 
may bo all that you dcsiru at th© pork, tho raiHik-couriie, the boll, 
th© opera, but boforij you commit your happiness to her keupingi 
obsene lu>w she behaves at church. Andrvj 1ms b'cn inform^ 
that tho next in thu msries of Dolib’s victims is about to be pro- 
moted to tbe place from wliich bu b to bu dlKirus^sed, uikI ho is 
not unnaturally reluctant to beliovo this hurriilisting piece of news. 
Ho does not, indoed, fipponr to regard tho appointment of a sue* 
cossor to himself as in the abstract incredible, but he is c^^rUdn 
that his magnificent tyrant ecmld never sUiop so low as to pick up 
a tenor singer from the Opera; and besides, she would surely have 
mvea him warning befiire dismissing him. Hi.t friend, he says* 
does not know D^ila— “ dme orugeusc, trouUeo, mnis loyal©.” 
8 ho may be capable of a crime, but not of a degradaiion, or 
of a base deceit. The friend answom that ho diws know 
DeUla— a stoiemont which, ae w« loora afterwards, is made on 
tho best possible foundatifin. She is canable, he Mays, of every- 
thing, like eve^ other woman who acLtiowlcdgea no priodpie 
bat pasnon. Use she ever been seen to mi lier foot in a 
cbtmSb F Having enjoyed full opportuni^ of studying the habits 
of this ** espdee veninurtise ” of Um i^us woman, he is able to 
answer Ms own question in tim negate; and m the lesult of his 
owqi enperisDO^be wanmhkmsxid to distinst women who never go 
te obm^ Wlma a first-dase Anooyma is tempted to let heiself 
down to the fovel of on eelai^ she new religious prindple to sue- 
end berahi IsKniani ie defi^t*-^‘Ta maitresso est un 
uao mtotme.*’ Pexhapeif we trAosletwl this plsy* 
ri^t iiltoSDgliiA Awia rk n ai, w# should ssy that leonoiw 
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WBB a disciple of the modem goq^l of Fiee Love, although it may 
that even the most extreme devotees of that new system of 
mondity draw the line at play-actora. We of course remember 
bow Leonora, Princess Falconieri, was introduced to us in the 
first net. Andr^ bad irreverentlv spoken of h« to his friend 
Camioli as ** your Princess/’ and he Is rebuked as follows : — ** Ce 
n’est pas ma princcsse; e'est lavouvo la plus noble et la plus 
vertueuse comine la mieux tournde do ce globe,” Yet Camioli 
mentions afterwards that she had been temporarily his princess, 
and even before he reveals this fact her virtue is to our eyes less 
conspicuous than her elegance. Between the first act and the 
third she has lived with Audrd| or rather he has lived with her, 
and perhaps they have been so much occupied with each other’s 
society that she baa omitt(3d to attend regularly at church, 
and thus, her religious principles being unaermined, she has 
become capable, when she wants another lover, of seeking him 
among the siiiffcrs at the Opera. As Camioli emphatically 
says Toute femme qui n’est pas d Dieu oat & Vdnus.” It 
is to bo boned that our strong-minded ladies will call M. 
Octave Feuillet to proper account for his new and olFenaivo 
method of distinguishing between the sexes. Iteligion, according 
to him, was designed, not to diminish, but to regulate, the 
pleasures of women. It forbids them to have more than one lover 
at one time, or at least it limits the area of selection, if not the 
number of n woman’s lovers ; and an illustrious princcas connected 
with several royal hnusea cannot bo considered to have her pas- 
sions under duo control if sho allows herself to bo attracted by a 
young and handaotue singer of the Opera. Women at any rate 
cannot guide thoir own lives without religion ; but for men the 
rule of honour is sufiicient. It is not explained whether this rule 
permits a prince to entertain a temporary passion for a singer or 
okmcer, or is patent enough to prevent him from doing so. 

It is a pity that the occen tricities of this play could only 
be enjoyed on the single occasion when it was played for the 
benefit of Madame Fargtioil. It has porhnpa fitly made way for 
JRabagas^ os the Empire which produced it nas given place to a 
Kepublic. It is the creature of a period when a little religion of 
the best quality was an essential ingredient in the composition of 
a lady of the highest fashion. Stem Frotestantism might find an 
incongruity between these two ideas, just as we feel a difilculty in 
understonuing how the great work of the musician Sortorius, 
Le Chant du CalmirOf could be suitably performed at his daughter’s 
wedding. But then perhaps the author would say of our criti- 
cism, as he does of tuo singing of the prima donna of Andrd’s 
opera, that it is comnio un Anglais.” dt Jis doubtless our own 
want of sensibility that prevents our perceiving that tho religion 
of this play, like onion in a well-dressed salad, imparts flavour to 
the whole without being anywhere disagreeably predominant. The 
musician Sertorius and his daughter Marthe aro soat<^ at their 
open window on a suiumcr’s evening when tho old man’s pupil, 
Andrd, enters, bringing thorn tickets for tho first performanco 
of his opera, which'is to tula» place that night. Sertorius allows 
himself to bo porHuaded that, in preparation for such a solemnity, 
/he ought to shave, and having retired for that purpose, the young 
^.people occupy them.sclvc8 as usual upon such occasions. The 
Dusmeis begins with her sowing a button on his glove, and ho 
rapidly becomes sentimoiitnl, pious, and, if we may venture so to 
say, maudlin. Ilo has heard the chimes of a village clock as he 
came. upstairs, and they remind him of his innocent childhood 
and of ilia oxcollent first preceptor, who spoke to him of all that 
he himself loved — ** du bien et du beau, do I’art et do Dieu.” He 
would regain the peace and purity of those early years, aud be 
can only find them — wo all know where. Tho young lady seems 
about to signify that his hope may possibly obtain fruition, when 
her father outers, and further explanation is prevented. But that 
which was not spoken was unuerstood. Martho and her father 
depart for the theatre, while Andr^ remains behind in a delicious 
dream, which is dissipated by the entrance of his friend Camioli. 
This munificent patron of musical genius is dearly of opinion that 
miniate is inconsistent with its adequate development, so he 
determines, in tho intorost at once of his friend and of art, to in- 
troduoe Andrd that very night at tho Opera tu the fascinating 
Princess Falconieri, of whoso charms he is, as we learn afterwards, 
well able to estimato tho power. Tho rriucoss is so good as to 
express her willingness to cnsimn> and devour this new prey. As 
Andrd’s opera proceeds, sho joins in tho general applause, and 
throws to him her bouquet, to winch her haiidkei-ehief is-^of 
OOurao accidentally — attached. The young composer, who is 

eertiduly not alHictetl with either modesty or constancy, calls 
after midnight at tho splendid mansion of tho Princess, 
and is shown upstairs, Ilero, again, perhaps we understand, 
as the prima donna sang, comnio un Anglais.” We see a 
qplendid and stately princess consorting in a saloon at the Opera 
with Prince Kalisch and Afarquise Narni, and, above all, with 
**Ladjr Wileonj and yet wo ought to bo able to discover, as 
this yottlSg musician discovery that this near connexion of 
tojuhf may be visited after midnight Tho reception of AndrC 
by Utktm is a veiy grt«t scene indeed. Tho lady’s behaviour is, 
wa tmt say so proper, for that b a thing of course, but so 
alavated Mid etnereal^ Chat wo ore under tho belief that she must 
lli|«W lutdy had a particularly violent fit of church-going. He 
^ kneSf and with rei^tfhi pamon kisses her hand 
ba 'perfeirms upon the organ^ while ehe slowly paces 
" |l|raad:%eta|Be^ We leam afterwards that Marthe and her 
to thetm ep placed as to watch thdr 
f dfriMr m mff and of opoiae in their eyes It b 



neeessarilv wrong. Bat to to world to Priaoeai may boM^ 
say, as a feing once said, ^ Evil be to him tot aril thinks.” She 
b a rich widow, able to please hexs^ and sha chooses to hear 
music in her drawing-room after midnight. Betting oonventionr 
ality aside, Marthe heraelf could not have behaved more piopeily, 
and as the curtain Ms, an ignorant ndf^t suppoae 

that the Princem meant to many the young musiebya, who would 
thenceforth cultivate his art as well as he might under to difil- 
cuities of matrimony. At thb stage of the play virtue and vice 
are very much alike, particularly vice ; and it b only in to next 
act that we get prindplee defined, and understand tot Andrd was 
going downhill while apparratly walking upon level ground. 
There b of course nothing incgnsjatyit with honour in living 
with a princess, nor apparently b it incompatible with reltoon 
that a princess should live witn a composer of operas. But WtUUk 
it comes to jilting the composer for a singer, wo clearly see that 
thb is vice. It is, in fact, the sort of conduct that b to be ex- 
pected from a woman who docs not go to church. 

The experiment which Camioli makes in the interest of 
art has the worst possiblo result. Andrd does not take to 
composing, but he takes very much to smoking, and what 
is familiarly called mooning, and tho Princess has siready fou^ 
his successor in her aflections. lie refuses to believe that she wiB 
leave him until she has actually left, and then he starts in pursuit 
with pistols, intending to shoot hb rival, or the Princem, or both. 
Camioli follows to prevent, if possible, thb folly, and is thus able 
to assist at the final tableau or tho play. A shabby and rickety 
one-horse fiy comes on the st^e, and b mot by Andrd In the 
stand and deliver ” manner with his pistob. The fly stops, and 
from it emerges the old man Sortorius, who informs all present 
that hb daugnter is dead, and he is earning her body home for 
burbl in Germany. If he has got the bony inside the fiy, it must 
make a pretty tight fit, which is perhaps the reason why he does 
not produce it to enhance the pathos of the situation. The old 
man re-enters tho fiy and drives away, and at the same momemt 
Leonora and her now lover ore seen on the water in a boat, while 
he adds insult to injury by singing an air from Andid’s own 
successful opera. Andrd, overwhelmed by the emotions suitable 
to these afflicting circumstances, dies, and Camioli falls upon hb 
knees beside him, exclaiming Pray for me 1 ” which nobody 
among tho spectators seems to find' in the least degree ridiculous. 
It is a pity tuat the author has left his religious views imperfectly 
explained. Looking at the position ** commo un Angbb ” wo might 
object that, if tho prayers of Andr^ could be supposed to have any 
efiect, bo would want them all for himself. As the Scotch provern 
goes, he would need to keep his breath to cool hb own porridge. 
Thus the curtain falls upon a play in which, as we remember, 
there occurs only a single joke. The Princess’s waiting-maid sf^e 
that she should like a place as governess in n great £n^bh family, 
whore*bho could marry the heir. Thb joke is omitted in defer- 
ence to the susceptibilities of the aristocratic audience at the 
St. James’s Theatre, but we really think that they would not 
feel it deeply. It b better to laugh at oneself than not to laugh 
at all. 


NEWMARKET SECOND SPRING MEETING. 

S OME resolutions of considerable importance, aa affecting to 
position of trainers and limiting the numoer of horsea in 
training at Newmarket, were caniecl at the lost meeting of the 
Jockey Club. Tho first announces that ^^evexy trainer who 
wishes to train horses on tlie lands belonging to, or in the occupa- 
tion of, the Jockey Club, must apply annually to the Stewaida 
for a licence, and, on making such application, must specify the 
horses then under bis charge, and the names of Uieir owners.” 
The second reserves the right of the Jockey Club to revoke 
licences at pleasure, on sufficieDt reasons being shown for the 
necessity of such a step. The third explains that the payment of 
the Heath tax docs not confer on the payer any legal right ^’in- 
consistent with the absolute control the Club now has over all 
persons using or going on to their grounds.” The fifth raises to 
Heath tax from two to four guineas per horse per annum, and 
defines what use of the Club grounds involves uabilify to saoh 
tax. Aud a supplemental^ resolution forbids any trainer to engaga 
any lad or stable servant without previously referring to hb last 
employer, and receiving o satbfoctory reply. Any tananiuf in- 
friufring thb rule shall not be allowea to tiain horees at New- 
market, or at other meetings where the Newmarket rules are eii- 
forced.” There b a proviso, however, to thb last, introduced at 
the suggestion of Adimiral Kous, that ” any boy prevented from 
obtaining employment by thb rule shall have the right of aj^eel 
to the Stewaras for an inquiry.” These reeolutiona—estting aside 
the last— deal wi^h two pointy and are intended as prevent^ 
ives against two e\ib; first, the unrestrioied Uberfy at presto 
enjoyed by any one who chooses to call himsslf on owner 
or a trainer of racehorses, and which peimita hiw to 
have the same privileges as to heads of to toigcst 
nicing establishments; and, secondly, the superelwiidMiiiois . of 
horses toh which Newmarket b already affltoad. To taki to 
latter evil first it must really be remerebs^ tough many ] "" 

seem to have forgotten it that Newmaricet Hes^ 
siderable extent, is not iflimitabla, and that there hai hSiii 
years a growing dvmpritlott to ovattaia bs reitoto 
al^at eight hundrre htow in ttottiug Uto ' 
withrat afitoto re dtor too Ito toWMto 
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w«M Mdnoad to (Ito Imodred. W« tldok alio that todaetioa 
^lua operate iarourably on radng iteelf. So long as racing 
wjn Claim to be eondideied a natumiU ^rt, it is desirable that 
janous perts of the country should hare a share in it^ and 
that a nealthy riyalij should exist among the trainers of dif- 
ferent districts. The case of cricket is somewhat analogous If, 
ii^tead of the rforth of England fighting against the &uth, and 
the strength of one county being pitted against tlio strength of an- 
other, all the crack cricketers wore to domicile themselves in 
London, half tho spirit would be taken out of the game, and the 
old time-honoarea matches would lose half their significance. 
And we cannot but think that the recent rush to Newmarket of 
one large string of horses after another, ns if there was no other 
ground in the country tit to train racehorses upon, has had a 
depressing effect upon the sport, cotnproiuises being fif?quently 
inevitable, one stable often not caring to oppose another, and 
owners more generally taking the prudent but unenterprising course 
i»f withdrawing their horses wlicm success seemed doubtful, rather 
than boldly throwing down tho gauntlet even in the face of 
ncknowledged superiority. ^Vo are glad thc^refon^ that the 
authorities have resolved to take such steps a.s will probably effect 
a considerable reduction in the number of lioraoa trained at New- 
market. Etpially salutary are the resolutions dealing with 
trainers* licences. It will no longer bo po^iblo for more 
hangers-on of the Turf to pay tho Heath tax for two or three 
wretched platers, simply in order to foeiiro for theni'clveR tho 
privileges attaching to trainers, and t«i piir-^no systiuiuitically 
and uninterruptedly the practice of touting, to thoir own protit 
and that of their employers. The new pnwt*rs gixen to the 
Stewards will enable thorn to withdraw from any traiiur, or to 
refuse to any applicant, the d(‘sired licence, not only if they nro 
dissatisfied with tho trainer himself, but nho if they are not 
satisfied with the character f)f tho owner or owners wIiomo hearses 
are proposed tube trained. Thus a blow will bo .struck at a class 
of owners who do little credit to the Turf, ns well ns at trainers of 
doubtful antecedents. And the increase of the TJt*atli tax from 
two to four guineas nor annum may probably imlure even tlio 
large trainers to draft off Honio of tlu ir les,s proinining charges. 
On tho whole, we regard these ro.solutions as tno most important 
step towards Turf reform that the Jockey Club has made for many 
years. 

Tho two-yoar-old racing was the mainstay of the Second Spring 
fleeting, for the lions Stakes, cstnbli.shed only last year in honour 
of Admiral Itous, and wliich then attracted such celebritic.s as 
Cymbal, Vulcan, Chopotto, Countryman, and Tiblhorpe, fell 
titrougli, thoitgh kept open to tho hu^t no.ssibI« moment — a rnilier 
poor compliment to tho gallant Admiral. Tho Derby Trial Hlalo, 
also, of which we shall have more to say presentlv, was more in- 
teresting as being likely to d(‘cido the quest ion W’liether Chopetto 
could stay over a mile and a-half than for any other reason. 
Taking tlio two-year-old races in tho order in which tlioy wore 
rnn, W'o find that eighteen nut of the twenty entered conte.sted tho 
Plate over the htst half of the .VbiiiLninn iSIile, the shortest and 
easiest of tho two-year-old coiir'cs at Newmarket, being little over 
three furlongs. The result was a coirinl<?fe upfi»*t of the running nt 
the First Spring Meeting, when Juliana lan away from a largo 
field over the last half of tho liowley Mile, On that occasion, 
however, the start was so ridiculously bad that many of tho 
jockeys never attempted to take any part in the race, which would 
probably have been decided null and \uid hadrtho Stewards tho 
power of overruling the starter's dcciHion. Jhit, as the law stamls, 
there is no more appeal from the starter than from tho judge; tho 
decision of tbo former is ns absolute about the commence- 
ment as is the decision of tho latter about tho finish of a 
race. This is curious, because, while the judge is fottoivd with 
no restrictions, the starter is prohibited, by tbo 45lh rule 
of racing, from making a running start; yet tho derision 
whethor this rule is ohserve<l or neglected is left to tho 
starter himself, and to him only. He is Judge, jury, and witner^ses, 
all in one, and in bis own case Um. I'o return to tlio race of 
which we were speaking, Juliaua was quite unable to repent her 
success, and Oxford Mixture won in a canter from Illue Light — 
probably the bes^ os she was the best-looking, of the whole 
eighteen. The winner is a wiiy daughter of Oxford, and, as sub- 
sequent ruuninff shows, is clearly possessed of a fair share of that 
speed for whicn the stock of Oxford are so well known. From 
being entered for sale for lOo sovereigns in tho last race of the 
First Spring Meeting, it is natural to suppose that her owner did 
not entertain a very high opinion of her merits; and her easy 
victory in the race under notice would not aay much for the 
quMlty of the field. We are disposed to think, however, that it 
was a lucky thing for her owner that no one claimed her at her 
idling, price three weeks a^; nor is she likely to flffuro in a 
selling plate again for iomo time to come. Tho snoceeaing two- 
year-ola event was carried off by Fes, one of M. Lefevre*s 
immense string, bat Ironsides stuck, tolerably dose to him, and the 
latter’s form at Chester was so bad as to prevent much eiedit from 
atta<^iDg to the winner. Soon after came the Newmaiket Two* 
Year-Old Plate, the race of the wisek, in which the moit knportaal 
ataUes were fairly represented. Baton Rothschild ma Faraday, a 
cbestout colt by Lecturer out of Queen of the Vale, wheat appeanuMa 
anamwell for the stock of that oelehratedUttlehoiitL K.8aviia 
,,5 two— Viclorifc who showed a go<dtiM of epted^ bat foiM to 
atav borne, and l^nna Julia; Mr. Walker was tepwgi Bfo d lif 

■nd among the othen we partSealaiij oottead tbo Deeaof W,^' 


minster, by Knowdt^ out of Isilta, one of tbo Ugbcet priced 
yearling of 1 87 1. lii all there were eighteen rUnneM^ and when 
Victiiria retired firom the lead half way down tho Abingdon HBl, 
Famdi^ appeared to be winning easily. But he was Unable to 
stall oirthe challenge uf (i low worm, who got the best of him at 
the ascent, and, drawing awav, won uasily by two len^ha. A 
length from the second camo Mr. Naylor's Prcceplrcss filly, and 
Victoria was fourth. The following {*av Blue Light boat tbo 
l*receptrcss filly just as far and just aseasOv, and, comparing this 
j running with tne signal defeat of Blue JJglit by Oxford Mixture, 

! tho form of the Two-Yoar-Old Plato would not appear to be more 
! than luodornte. This i.a more clonrly ahowm by the running in 
I the Exniiig Two-Yoar-Old Plato on the last day, when Occur de 
i Lion boat Oxford Mixture cleverly, a large field being behind tho 
' pair. Now at Chester the iiconui'd (by Sundoelah out of Madame 
Clicquot) beat CoMir de Lion In a canter in the Mostyo Stakes, 
and again in tho lladmlnton Stakes, The lioopard himself also 
was beaton in the Beaufort Biennial Stakes by Lord Wilton's 
Mineral fill^s and on tho wholo tho two-year-old form at Chester 
rt^ads u good deal bettor than any shown last week at Newmarket. 
Nothing, however, need bo said iu dir<parHgem<‘Ut of Glowworm, 
wdio won both his engagements in excullcnt stylo: nor must 
mention be omitted of Hin (Irace, another of Boron Uothsohild's 
two-year-olds, who disposed of Visor very easily over the Itotts 
course. 

Wo come now to the Derby Trial Pinto for which Lord Qough 
and President ran as well as Chopetto and ituvenshoe: but the 
interest of the race, as well ns tho raco itself, was entirely con- 
fined to the lattfT pair. Chopetto was receiving I5lba from 
iluvenshoo, and thero could iitu liavu been a more favourable op- 
portunity for hor to bIiow whether nho could stay or not, nor 
would her victory ov<‘r so inoderato an antagonist have been 
matter for much exultation. In tho Craven meeting Favonlus 
gave Bavonshon 17 lbs. and heat him with any concelvablo 
nnuumt <»f weight in hand; and it was really only a nuostion 
whether Chopotto could gallop at a fair pace fora luilo and a half, 
in which rnso slio could not possibly hiivo halt. Ituvensboo, in- 
deed, could not go fast enough to foreo tho rutining — tho right 
policy to adopt against 11 suNpeeted non-stayor; and Chopotte, 
hard-held and pulling her ricUu* almost out of the saddle, cama 
along without any very unnecessary exercise of hor woll-known 
speed. I'p to witliin two hundred yards from the finish it seemed 
tliat C)jopet((>, had she been lot out, could havo increased her 
paco in a inoniont ifllsuch a way as to leave her gigantic 
antagonist ns far beiiind ns she pleased ; but almost ininiediatuly 
afterwards she left oil’ pulling, and then all was over. 8ho had 
not an oflort left, and a donkey could have passed hor then. All 
doubts about her ability to stay must, wo should think, bo settled 
for once and for all after this defeat, and it will be a matter of 
r<‘gnd if so brilliant a performer is o.Yposcd to further annoying 
reverses by being allowed to run out of her proper distauco. The 
immediate and most remarkable result of this race wai 
to exalt Drummond to tho front rank of Derby favoiiritea We 
should certainly not have expecIcMl Ibis. Wlmfc are tho faeteP 
Druiiiinond runs Chopotte U> half a length over the Kowloy Mile; 
and then Chopette herself is beaten oxer a mile and a-half course, 
by a Himilnr distance, by a horse who was novvr within a stone 01 
Derby form. That does not enlinnce Drummond’s merits; nor, 
even if he had lieatcn Choprlie at the Craven Meeting, would a 
sueceseful trial with a notorious non- stayer bo a sulUcieni test fot 
a J)orby candidate. It is very likely thiit Drummond may be 
known to bo much superior to his stable companion Kiivonsboo; 
but his siipf^riority must be Bomething prodigious to give him a 
fair chance of winning tho Derbv. Anyhow, tho logical inforanco 
from the running in tho Derby Trial Plate would be, it appi'ors to 
us, that Druinriiond’s reputation, so suddenly incmimjd by his 
running with ('bopetto in tlie Craven Meeting, is diminished by 
the same mare’s utter failnro last week. Tliero may bo, of course, 
other and sutiicient rooions for promoting him to a place among 
tho favourites; but wo have only to do with those which result 
naturally from public running. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF srn IIEJJUV LA\VREN*CE.‘ 

I ^EW biographers havo been better aualiitod f<nr their tiuik tbai 
the late iJerbert Friwardos. llimaelf a good scholar, a 
practised linguist, and an act^omplishod draughtsman, ho achieved 
succoM both iu civil and military administration. Ho was for 
some yean in close and confidential relationship to Henry 
Lawrence when this statesman was first Resident at Lahore and 
then Chief of the Board of Admiuistration. By familiar inter- 
course be could My bow the deceased read and rememhered. 
thought, wrote, plaoued, and acted. Documents, public and 
private, have been ungrudgingly entrusted to his care. It was 
tnioWB to ludlau ofiSeers that for some years Edwardes had been 
•fDjriayed ia digesting and airangiDg toe copious materials a^u- 
iBiuatad, is a long ana diveivified career, by his mBaior and guide. 
Vsfoetsnately the life and labours of the biographer were termi- 
ttriad a esnoua iUne ss^ the result of toil, expire, 
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to December f868. But the inconfAete rolume fell ioto the 
handa of one who iu many rtBpeeU was highly compeieat to 
flnith the work. Wo shall preaeotiv apeak of the manner in 
which this aereral liability has been di^horged. Hero it ia only 
ueoeeaary to state that the hrat volume ia entirely the workman- 
ship of Sir Herbert Edwardee; and that Air. Alorivale’a real 
laboora commence shortly before the date when Lawrence was 
summoned from ‘ tlie comparative seclusion of )ns pontatKhat- 
naadoo to confer with Lord Ilardinge on the duties (ievolving on 
the British Government after the British army Imd defeated and 
overthrown the Sikh power in four pitched battles. 

Nearly a century ago a millowuer in Coleminw, in the comity 
ofDerr^, died and left six children, as we ure told, though seven 
'ire distinctly enumerated. Three emigrated to America, where all 
tittce of them was Lost. 'J'wo were daughters ; another eon emterod 
•the navy as a surgeon ; Aleximder, the father of Henry and John 
Lawrence, went to India us u volunteer in the (^ucon s service, spent 
a quarter of a century iu that country^ served ia both the sieges of 
ScriiiMpatam, narrowly tMi.<»srd being at Waterloo, and hnnlly 
ended his days on a very nioderalfi pension, bestowed partly by 
the Company and partly by the Crown, and as titular Govenior 
•of Upoor Castle, on the Medway, in Kent. Ho appears to havo 
^been a man of oonsiderahlo force of charmHer : fond of his pro- 
. fetsiou ; liberal, if not lavish ; aud one who, with patrouago or 
opportunity, luight have achieved something of that position 
which it WAS left for his sons to make. In the 3 ear 179B 
Alexander Lawrence married the daugiiter of the Itcv. G. 
Knox, collaterally descoiidod from tliu great Scotch Koformer, 
end imbued apparently with some of his strung religious 
feelings. From this union sprang seven sons and five 
daughters, and Henry Lawruuce, the tifth child nnd the fourth 
■on, WAS born at Mathura, the ftoiuhornmost station in Ceylon, 
on the 28th of June, 1606. The father, who had clearly 

g ven more to the army than he ever received from it, when 
oking out for professionH for his sons, turned to the Court 
•of Directors ; members of which, in spile of occasional nepotism, 
Kayo nobly distributed patronage in their time, and have been 
the means of introducing statesmon and captains tu fvirtune aud 
fame. No fewer than live sons of Alexander ItfAwronce roceivod 
appointments in divers branches of the Indian service.s; and 
llaDry, after passing some timo under his unede at Foyle College, 
»erty, followed his brother George to Addiscombo, in the year 
t8ao. From the anecdotes given by 8ir Herbert Edwardes of 
thoso early days^ Henry Lawrence s^in.s to have been of a 
thoughtful disposition ; truthful, fearhiss, quick of temper, slightly 
lOUgn, resolute in nctiou, and a tneridless eneuiy of anything 
cowardly or meon. In duo time he passi'd. through the College, 
and was gatetted as a cadet of artillery in May 1822. Some of his 
early frieuds seem to be of opinion that there was nothing in Law- 
ftnoe’s school or college days which gave augury of eminence ; nnd, 
■Mkiongst others, one c<)iiteu]purary is quoted assaying that in these 
,H,day« of ceniptdition Lawrunco would have been ignominiously 
t "rejected by the examiuors for cadetships ia the Indian ormy,’' 

^ From this dogma we must entirely dissent, and indeed the 
vary pages of the biography sulfloieutly lel’uto it. Competition 
was an essential part of the examination at Addisconibe. The 
osdsts entered unclossitiod, and issued iu thrno gradcs^engincQr.s, 
artillery, and line. It is certain that Henry Lawrence, like Sir 
Jcdin Kaye, fought bis way up to the second division; that ho 
was "beet in mathematics’'; had a decided taste for surveying, and 
ran a "neok and neck ” taco with one of his contemporaries, who 
admits his own deleat. That the training may have been imper- 
fSsot, and that the powers of young I«awreuco were not suliiciently 
tasted or carefully improved, is very likely ; and modern competition 
is open to the obvious criticism tliat it exalts or forces some quali- 
ties aud ignores others. But there ivro some critics who are never 
weary of repeating that competition would have plucked Nelson 
Md excluded Olive. Lord Lawrence is much murt) likely to be 
right when be records his opinion, some time iu 1 84c or 1 846, 
that his brother whs a " fellow of power and mark." Whether it I 
4 is the nominee or the young prodigy counting his uiarka by hun- 
< dreds in live or six subjects, who shall turn out a nntn lit to rule 
an Empire or save a State, is of course a matter of uncortainty ; 
but we see no reason to doubt that liawrencc could have onsily 
adapted himself to the exigencies of a sharper oompetitiou had he 
been bom later, aud that he only required a more ott'cM'tivo training 
to make him a ripe scholar, as well os the lluent writer which he 
afterwards became. 

In February 1823 Henry Lawrence landed at Calciitla, and, 
'«||he ether young eolaiera of hie branch of the service, was sent to 
i^nm DttUir night miles from the metropolis, then connected with 
It by^oaa of the very few metalled tiyadu iu the Lower Proviiioes. 

what Lord Macaulay called the " strange vegetation 
of tiie palm and thn 0000a tree," and in sight of extannve rice 
ftelttaiMid taid|B^ he epeut a year or two in playing chess, etudying 
hdetonri«*<Dqnlf&iig the languiiges, and bring aix-pounders on the 
wide plain to the north*eastof the oantonment, which 
libr &a mays of artiilerbts. Unlike many soldiers 
in dnys whan natives and the heads of Um Calcutta 
itnifiia hnty vA accommodating, ho never got doepfy into 
won of a knot of cadete, many of whom were 
^ 104 to derived good advice and counte- 
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so prottby was it riiaded with wood and ^onUveiied with wator.[' 
Modernexploreiaare scepiiealasto these advantages^ and do not hesi- 
tate to aver their conviction that this eocdumtingatcactlure^ though 
two-storied and not a mere bungalow, was damp and unwhole- 
some ; that the only enlivenment oontributed by dhe water 
was that of croaking frogs and vicious mosquitoes; 'and that 
the place was in 1843 ElLmboraugh os 

a residence fur the deposed Amirs of Scinde, and even- 
tually discredited as prejudicial to Europeans and natives 
alike. However, the life in caotonment, with chess and disous- 
Hions, and possible snipo-shooting, was soon to' end. In 1624 tbe ^ 
Burmese war broke out, and the young artillery officer was oraered. 
down to Calputta, nnd with howitzers aud b^pounders^ ammuni- 
tion and tumbrils, was shipped to Chittagong. Active life began 
from this time, and except for iutervaLs of furlough, or leave on 
medical certiheate, Lawrence spent the next live-and-lhirty years 
iu useful and honoured service, ranging from the swamps of 
Burmah to the Khybi'r Foss. The main attack on the Burmese 
Empire of that day wfis naturally made by sea. But the arrogant 
Burmese hud actually invaded the Huiithom part of Chittagong, 
routed a dclachiuont, and captured a frontier post.^ It became 
necessary to dislodge them, and for this purpose a division under 
General Morrison was sent down iu the commencement of 1825, 
to march from Chittagong into Airocan, along the coast. How 
they got down, through thick jungles, over tidal creeks, along the 
soa beach, and by roads improvised for the march, would puzzle 
those who doubt the possibility of on autumn manteuvre in an 
English county after the middle of September. But it is 
wcU told in the journals and the letters, and is furthe;r eluci- 
dated by the remarks of tbo biographer. We must hasten on, 
merely remarking that I.n\vrcnce was struck down with the 
Arracaii fever, which decimated troops and cleared mess^>tablos, at 
the commencement of the raius. Still ho managed to return to 
Lis post after a leave of absence of three months, and saw the 
conclusion of the campaign ; but the malaria had done its work, 
and the ell'ccts of the jungles wore felt by Lawrence, and were even 
seen in his form and features, for many a subsequent day. Indeed 
it is stated that ho never entirely repaired the waste ancf detriment 
of those unhealthy swamps. For the beiiellt of bis health he was 
ordc^red home to England, and v/ri Singapore.^ and Macao reached 
England about May 1827. In August of that year he met the 
lady who was well wortny to bo his wift‘, and those who do not 
wish that the oourso of genuine love should run too smoothly 
will bo putitied to learn that, without avowing bis passion, be 
returned to India with his brother John, who was goiu^ out as a 
youug civilian on the Bengal establishment. The ship reached 
Imlia in February 1830, and in the next two years Henry Law- 
rence passed iu the languages, gained 0110 object of hU ambition in 
being transferred to the Horse Artillery, and through the influence 
of his brother Geoi^e was appointed to the Ilevouue Survey. We 
have not space to quote the description (p. 120, Vol. I.) of the 
surveyor's work. But it is in Sir Heroert Edwardes’a best 
manner, and will explain to English readers how the young subal- 
tern gained that intimate knowledge of tenures and customs 
which, either self-acquired or derived from others, is indis- 
ponsable to a statesman when called to legislate and act for the 
people. 

In May 1835 his father died, ^ On the 2i8t of August^ 1837. 
Henry Lawrence married Ilonoriu Alarshall, a distant cousin and 
a niece of Admiral Heath. The marriage, it is tolerably dear, 
was promoted by Lawrence’s eldest sister, Letitia: and Miss 
Marsuall went out to Calcutta to marry her future husnand. The 
ceremony was performed by Archdeacon Dealtiy, 8ubseq|uently^ 
Bishop of Madras, and the union was nroductiye of thatlmppi- 
noss which may be reasonably expected from mutual dependence 
aud well- tested affection. It used to be said at mess-tables in 
India that some good soldiers and civilians wore ruined by mar- 
riage, and we have even heard a Governor-General speak of a 
dashing swordsman as one whom matrimony had spoiled. No 
such comments are called forth by the career of Lawreuoe as a 
married man. Mrs. Lawrence entem thoroughly into the pprsttite 
of her husband ; improved or polished the articles which in the 
intervals of business he threw off for the JMAt Qasdte flr the 
CaicuUa lUvimv: corrected his proofs, shared his discoin^nrts, 
alleviated his sorrows, checks, and disappointments ; and biqimht 
one more example to confhte the theories of men who imogiaemt 
Indian marriages merely unite May and Januaij|ahlo(uniligiieai|ty 
and a richand yellow Nabob. Mrs. Lawrence’s letters acreHudkiBd 
by a delicacy, by an eye for natural beau^, meturesque seteiiy,iiid 
native customs^ and by deaonptlon whiph afauost liYil 

Miss Eden; while in eamestnsss and elevation of theujtfhtlhigr MB 
far superior. But a wife and a mother stand on a ptet- 
form than a sister, and the " George of Miss Eden had not JHueh 
in common with the HeiOT of the volumes helora us. 

The few years of Lawrence’s life irm passed In snmyiflg 
the district of Oorulniore. then oolly partially cdeired aiid daltt- 
vated, and the. a4}oining district of A&habad; audit was about - 
this period that he found himdrif engaged in a curiona c ert tpv e ij y 
with an adveiituroas staff ofieer wlmniid thetominiity 
acertiunBUJoIm Adamstot^DukeorVeUim^ 

Was mthei like the HigUand 1^ who ^bmdsdlmblk^ 
had ^wn a opoimhisan beti^ ike 'IhAejtf : 
and Sir Donald of ftleai^ and let^fe dT ' 

An tngnMm 

to ehaUange 
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4 »tb pu^ ttn^jMited the ooBdeaiMkkQ width daetiinur hte 
^niC9 fimvad, ind decided that nellberdiaptitiiithcd anyoeoaaien 
to pat bu hdiottr aad oouragfe to each a teat 
¥ In^e wsB aiite with the expeditioii to Cahul, and 

uwtence^ with hie batteir, ionted the aitny of the Indue. Bv the 
ducmment of Mr. (now Sir) F. Cuftre he waa apnoitited aae&tant 
to Geom Olerk^the eniinont Fcditicai A^^^ent on the frontier. The 


their wives and ohiidreo; of the skilial etrate^ end adequate 1 Oht)»en rtK^plo ; wo shall tl\oroix>i*o wnieut ^ 

Cxetrihution of Nott and Pollock are so well known Umt ! of the 

we omit' any criticiem of the tnlnuhle contribution made to i i«dicAtin^ their relation to the U^po^raphy, geology, hlsh>ryi i 


onmAKOB bOrvet of tot pssnoNfti^^ w 
flljns yoluine of text with' Olustratioiii ^ ahd ^iha lWio hf 
X maps which have Juet appc^annl eomplodo tale' 
work; tiie othvr part of whtdi, three hiihdiome’’ iwtatwa^'^f 
photographs preceded' those by more Uian two yonw. It'WWd 

impossible in the limits at oor dispceal to enter upm a midtite 

■eTentoofthe utcotnmMdiT’^ i ^aaring Important work 

the massacre of our forces; of the captittty of our otfioeiB and j ddlivull questions connected with the topography of tho fcxoduew 

< ike Ohoaeii Ptkmle ; wo shall tliorenuo conieut ouraettes with 

* add 

_.a«d 

the history of the thne in this biography. There ia, however, a j of the SiiiaUic n -.v * 

teiy letnnrknble letter from Ahhar Khan to bis brother Afaul, Hefore this, it will bo well to r^all the rlroiunalanecs 

the father of Abdul Hrlhman who is now an exile from his . under which the survey Was undertfilcnu and wrneil <mt It owes 
ooiintry, in which ifao writer fflimts over the death of MaoiiaghUMi ! origin to the em rgy of the mto ijov. 1 lei’Ce BuHcr, who, 
and the expected amiihilatioir of the !^glnh. If genuine, winch I *[*'''* t>?coiving proiiiW*s of support fwm nuwierOus f^Ada, 
there seems no reason to donl^t it is iimdh more worthy of puhli* obtained ponnission from bir John 1 skitiglon, tlicn 8ccretid*y 
OBtion than a half-serious squib which about this period Lawrence | feluto lor W iir, to have tho done nnder the 

sent to the JJeJAi OnzHie. in which ho pictim^d him.4elf and Sir j anspicoH of .Sir llriiry .lauios, and With tho aid of his stau 
0 . Metcalfe, under assumed names, as recaaquortng the territmy /isMistiints, on condition that tho expenses shouid be wholly 
of Afghanistan and introducing our own syeteiu into the annexed delnmMl by tho subscribers. In 1 868, when on tho P^nt of 
tmet. Leaving his wife at what was then tho Iroiitier station of ! umburkinp for Lgypt to rniiko tho nocessniry arran^ioata, Mr. 

Buthr died after a very short illness, fiis friend.^ hnwvver, 
and chief among them tho Itev. O. ‘Williams, the wolLknown 


Leaving 

< Feroipom, Lawrence in Decetnbor i8i|.i went to aid Maekoson. 
This alatiiiguished oDicer, assatwinated in 1853 on the frontier by 
u frumtic of the stomp of Shore Ali who struck down J.iord Mayo, 
was then in chni^ of our relations with the Sikh Government. 
The wholo of the Punjab, with an army trained and disciplined by 
French soldiers of Uio First lOmpiro, tlien intervened betwi»en the 
prisonera at Cabul and tho beleogueitid garrison of Jellalabad 011 
the one side, and Knglish cantonments and arsenals on the oibtir. 
Tho Sikh soldiery wero mutinous. The Sikh nuthorilma were 
lukewarm. It was owing to the cxtraohliuary inliutmee, the 
Vvinning manners, and the diplomatic capacity of George Clerk, 
aided by each liouteiiants as J^awrence and Mackeson, that 
onr generals procured the loan of Sikh guns and tho su])- 
port of Sikh levies, and were ultiiiiutely enabled to for<‘o 
tho deftio of the K by her Pasf<, and to cifect a junction with 
tho garrison of Sir Ituliert Sale, flow Lawrence, as political 
oiticcr with the force, organiaed a OommiHsariat, collected sup- 
plies, reasoned with Avitabile, a Neapolitan bom and a niim 
of extmnio vigour, and even fermuty, in ruling a discimtcnti^ 
soldiery and wild tribes ; how he exerted himsedf to drag guns 
over difficult places; how bis cnetgy triumphed over acuto 
physical sufTering; how he acted as urtiileiyuian, pioneer, can* 
tain of cavalry, and diplomatist by turns, is nil graplilcaliy 
told in this volume. At cue time there seems to have 
been a question whether ho should not take the place of bis 
brother George, who bad been allowed by Akbar Khan to meet 
General l^ollock, and to propose an evacuation of the country and 
the surrender of the prisoners. Wo have no doubt that, though 
this exchange might have involved a }iopel**tis captivity in 
Bokhara, tho two oroibers, if they remembered their cIummcs at 
Addisconibe, would each have been ready to act on Horace's 

Non aliter tameu dimovit," &c. However, no such sacrifice was 
demanded, and in the end of 1842 the two brothers wore re- 
united, and the husband rmoioed his wife at Ferozpore. 

With the dose of the Uabul campaign Lawrence was eventu- 
ally appointed to tlie district of Kythul, aftvr two fabo moves. 
His biographer seems to think that he had a substantial claim to 
socceed l$ir George Clerk as Agent to the Governor-General on 
the frontier. Undoubtedly Iris services with the force, his famili- 
arity witli Sikh polittes and imrigues, and his high ahametor 
might well have roocmimended him fbr the situation. But Just at 
that epoch Politicals ” were in tto^ular disfavour. They were 
popularly believed to pass tbeir time in ravishing the inmatca of 
harems, insulting Nawabs, and idncking venerable Moulavis by 
the beard; and even at head-quarters they were considerca 
mouily responsible for tho dissaters at Cabul. Bo it is no matter 
for wonder that the post of Agent was bestowed on the colonel of 
a regiment who had comnatiaM the rear at the battle of Ikszeen, 
and who, though a man of military ability, had litiie or no diplo- 
matic experience. Cokmed Richmond succeeded Oaoroe Clerk, and 
Lawrence was sent to reduce tbe lapsed State of iCythul from 
^os into order. The pages in which this settlement (sdeecribed 
frirnish an instructive eommebt on the somewhat wild theories that 
nath es prefer the rule of their own potentates aad officials to that 
of the whitefaced stranger, or that a native chief ean tmuiage a 
s^l principality far better than we can, whether as regards the 
' colleduou of the levaoue or the OontentiDcntr of the people. It 
waa at this time, too, that he dnw up a paper vrhidi, nomioaily 
intended ata defence of MaonaghteD, is in roeiity a prephe^ of 
the mutiny, and of the mensaxan a^vnte to w^ress It Lord 
Lawrence might well term this ^ the best thing lui brother fiamy 
ever wfote/' Had it tamed np, like a fenpenat of the lost hOoM 
bf Livy or Tacitus, of uneertinn date, cri&as would have ewom 
. it moat have been written alto 1857. The first vehiaiehma 
coda whh lamriance's arrival atMhiMiaadoo. In the fast ehapto 
there is a mpitel sketch of the riipe of Ch0<leorkha'j^owur,reiid a 
vary eaceUont fetter from the fete Mr. Thamaeai, > I ihwitenaut* 
^tmaor of Agra, on the dutise of a Berident at aaifVeOtorta., 
And ^ere wetake leave of Sir Hethart Sdwasder ami h&atto 
Siifebcd task. 

(Tb hr coo H mmL) 


author of tho 7 /a/y f%, pressod on the iindcitaking, wcre itpossi- 
blo, with ovon more zenf, as a tribiito to his memory j aOu the 
Kur\oying partv, under tho joint commend of (.%ptain II. 8. 
riihiier and (/aplain tVilpon, the hitter of whom bad executed ttie 
survey of .lerusaleiu, left JCugland in tho autumn of 1868. They 
were aocoinpaniiHi by tho Bov. F. Vs. llollAnd, who was well ac- 
quainted with tho Loimiry ; by Mr. ArVyali, a vtduntcsr who 
undertook tho department of natural bistor)'; and by Mr. (now 
Professor) 1C. 11. Palmer, wbo^o duly it was to itivesiigato tlie 
noinencluturu and traditions of thu country, to examine the various 
inscriptions, nud ewpeciKlly those mysterious “ gruflUi *' which have 
been tho subji'ct of so much diiqmte. For this most important 
tttbk, his knowledge, not only of tho colloquial dialects, but also of 
the mental idiosynersMics of tho Arabs, roudored him poculiari v fit. 
Tho party relurni'd liomo in tlio early sunimer of 1569, and tbo 
volume in wbiob tlieir hiboura have resulted consists of reports 
from tlio various members, together with an article on the 
Egyptian remains by Dr. Birch ; n<»tes of the nnUiral history by 
Dr. Hooker, Mr. Urolch^imd Mr. ‘Wilson; and a pi'cface by the 
Bev. G. Williams. J'luriSimiilic inscriptions are not hwledid in 
the present volume, as Profess<'>r I^alitier hss uot yet been able to 
roinplele the triitisiafion of tbo very large number which he tran- 
scribed. Ho ha^, however, frilly satisfied himself that theeu iii- 
scriptions, as ha^l alroadv Wn mnintnined by J.s9prius ami Beer, 
ore nothing riioro than tnu graffiti of idlo way hirers in the earlier 
ci'iituries of this ern, so that atitiquorian enthiiiniism misled tho 
author of <SfWoi 1 ‘hutoijru^hfd^ as it did Mr, l^okwtck, and tbewi 
preti-nded niemormls of tlio Kxodus sink down to tho level of a 
somewhat ancient inslanco of “Bil Htuinns bis mark,” 

With regard to tbo topographical work of tho stirveying pOrtv, 
it is almoMt himmHcas to say that it was done in that thorough stylo 
which difttingui»bos tho departinont pnoiided over by Hir f Jewry 
JtmcH. Tho district betwoon Suez and Jefed Mdrit, iiicludfeg all 
the main routes to that mmintuin and Berbkl, WM moat cammlly 
surveyod, models being constructed of the two mountains, and 
maps on tho scalo of six tnchea to a milo ; while tho nrincipal to- 
nogrhphicnl features of a district about twice the nze or Kent, 
tbrniing a broad strip roughly parallel to the western coast of tbo 
peninsula, wore secured, and are mapped on the ooule of half an 
inch to a mile ; besides which a line of route itretcblwg ffrmi tho 
north-emitem extremity of this was carried as far as *Ain Had- 
beroh, and bos since been oXUmded to Jebel ol ^Kjineh (en tho 
south-eastern CHcarpmcnt of tho Tih), This tot is one of tho rh ul 
claimants for the aisilDclitm of being the Moontaiii of the Istw, 
and all the others were included in the above-named district. 

Wo have before us two earlier mans of the peninsula— Kufwg- 
ger*s and one published by Mr. Holland in in68; but aUhoeghfe 
the latter is a considerable improvement on tbo other, a very short 
comparison of it with that produced by the Survey shows how 
great the alteration has been. Hardly a contour can be trac^^d or 
a valley followed without finding a variation between the inupH ; 
thus showing how needful this eapeditlon was in view of a right 
understanding of so intricah^ a mountain region. Many blanki*, 
indeed, still remain in tho Surrey maps, mit they are cmly lu 
the fete important districts, and are in all oosos enclosed i;i a 
network of carefully surveyed valleys: so tliat, if it ever bo 
deemed worth while, the work eon rvodily be completed. 

The followlfig are the principal mulu of the surtcy as it im- 
ttedintely oflbets DibUcal topography. Of the various rites pr o- 
posed Ibr the Mountain of the Law one only, Jebel Scrbiil, on the 
•outimm aide of Wady Feban, may be considered os having 
bseii a fermidobfe rival to the trMlftioiial site by the eoiiv#mt of 
St Catharine. The advocates of tho former peak supposed ibnt 
they fomul ^wcaaping-plaise of the hosts of Israel before tint 
ll^t dither in toe Ww Miley 
Ito We eu that vslfey and' Wady ' 

udtosihatxan down Into Wady , . 

Ihdwdriliam feont of Serbfl and they ebtainsd acormbeim<ror» of 
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tbeir theory from the former name, wh&ob they snpposed to con- 
tain the Arabic word for a call^ ana thus to preiierve the memory 
of the idolatrous worship. The survey has shown that Wady 
^Aleyat is so broken and strewn with boulders that there are but 
few places in the valley where even a small number of tents could 
be pitched ; while the supposed level space is ** a tumbhid and 
chaotic mass of mountains, rising at their higliest point to an 
elevation of 2,500 feet above Feirau”; also that the name 
^Aleyat could not possibly contain the supposed root, but 
means quickness, because ** it is the quickest way to Tor.** An- 
other point of great interest is brought out by the survey. It 
has often been folt as a difHcultv that the Israelites could have 
supported their large fluclu ana herds in so barren a diHtrict as 
the Sinaitic peninsula was supposed to be. It is clearly ^hown 
that oven now there are not a low oases in tliis apparent wamIo, 
and that the whole region must in former days nave been far 
4i|biore fertile than it nt present is. The destruction of forcMts by 
the Egyptian miners, possibly also tbo consumption of fuel by the 
Israelites themselves, would suflice in change the whole character 
of the region, by altering the raiufall, and accelerating denuda- 
tion, as is now the case in some parts of the Itiiliau Alps. 

The Rov. F. W. Holland contributes an article on the geology 
of the ditotrict, accompanied by a map. From this and bis descrip- 
tion, it will be s»;en that the riuclous of llio peninsula coiihista of a 
mass of ci^’stallino rock rudely resembling a goat’s or an aws’s 
head. This is called syonifo by Mr. Holland ; by which tcmi we 
conclude that bo means horublcndic gimiite. Placed like a 
frontlet between the oars or horns is an irregular strip of nieta- 
morphic rock, which crosses over and curves round the tip of 
tbo one on the left, the trough in which lies Wady Feirnn. 
liotween tbuso crystalline rocks niid tbo curving outline of the 
great plateau of the Tib — d«'posit8 of the cretaceous ago— is a 
red sandstone, very like that or Cheshire, called by geologists the 
Nubian tiaiulstono. This, from included foH>4ils, has now been 
d(3ter(uinf:d to bo of Carboniferous ago. The cretaceous rocks 
of tbo Tib form a groat inland ('scarpment bounding the Arubat 
valley on tbo west and the Oiilf of Suez on the north-east, 
descending fo its shore nt one place only. This and the older 
rocks of tne south are doubtless girdled by Tertiary strata, but 
these are only exposed in two places on the shore of the 8uez 
gulf, and they form the peninsula of Rtls JMuhAmmed. Finally, 
almost the whole peninsula is fringed by a zone of drift sand aiid 
raised bonch, whicu often reaches on elevation of thirty or forty 
feet above the present sen level. • 

Wo see, then, that in Palnoozoic times these crystalline peaks 
of tlio ** Mountains in Arabia ** formed nn island in the sen, around 
whoso shores the Nubian sandstones were accumulated from the 
decomj>oaition of its hornblendic rocks. A deeper subsidence pr<.>- 
dneod the Till limestones, and then during a long period of 
upheaval and occoHional dopres.don the clinuiiel that separates the 
Tib escarpment from the Hinai massif was cut out, the iiummu- 
litic limestones and other Tertiary deposits wore deposited on the 
V shores of the peninsula, and, finally, by a cornparali\t'ly Into 
uj^beavfll, the fringe of beach was itself exposed to the action of 
the waves. 

Not one of the least important parts of the volume is Captain 
Wilson’s chapter on the ])rimevnl archroology of the district. 
Groups of Btuiio houses, oc-cosionully twenty or thirty in number, 
are not uncommon on the crests or slopes of hills ; tbeso curiously 
resemble the bothan or beehive houses so well known to Celtic 
antiquaries. They are nearly circular in form, the walls rising 
almost perpendicularly for a couple of feet, after which the dome- 
like roof commences ; each course of stouo slightly overlapping on 
the inside the one below it, and the top being closed in by a large 
, flat stone. A small door about twenty inches square gives ndinis- 
‘ Sion. A very largt! proportion of those huts have subsequently 
been used as touibs, by closing the doors and removing the roof 
stones. The date of these interments is uncertain, lor Iho tledawin 
frequently bury in them (os in the tombs of the monks) at the 
present day. Stone circles are also found in sumo parts of the 

S eninsula. Captain Wilson examined several of iht'se, and be- 
eves that they wore for sepulchral purpo.Mos, and erected by the 
builders of the beehive huts. In the centre of each circle ho 
found a cist similar in size nud fonn to those common in Hritain. 
The bodies wore buried doubled up, lying on the left bide j but 
the bones were so friable that they fell to pieces on being 
touched. In one Captain Wilson found marine shells of Red iSca 
•nedea, and Messrs. Bauerinun and U)rd discovered in one which 
tnoy opened in 1 868 similar shells pierced for stringing, a bracelet 
of eop^r, and well worked lanco or arrow heads of Hint. Cup 
and other eculpturings have been noticed in the peninsula. Captain 
'‘Wilion thinks it possible that theso relics may be Amalekite. 
We have not space to do more than mention tho descriptions of 
the old turquoise and copper iiunos, with Dr. Birch’s notiw of the 
various Sgyntian tablets, which range at intervals from the Uiird 
to the twentieth dynasty, and are therefore in many cases much 
. anteilor to the Exodus, or the elaborate account by Captain 
Wil^ nf the monastic and post-monastic remains; and we must 
< Ctiiitetkt onnelvea in conclusion with a brief sketch of the bearing 
ef the topogra^cal anrveysu luded by Professor Palmer’s philo- 
VliMM npoD tho BiUical history. Much of this has 

and pleasandj told by the latter in the first 
1 tike JSxodbif bat the materials upon which 

ddm iUlQttneed are grounded an here aet forth 

^ Mtdement the dispute about the 


tme site of the Mountain of the Law. Serbil, as we have 
mentioned above, is shown to be incompatible with the require^ 
meats of the Bible history ; and as to the sujmrt which its name 
was supposed to lend the tbeo^. Professor Palmer observes that 
tho derivation from the Hebrew Sar Ba^al — Prince Ba*al-~is 
philologically impossible and absurd; that the word '^signifiee a 
^ shirt * or * coat of mail,* and the allusion is to the gushing of 
tho waters^ during a storm, over the smooth round rocks upon 
tho summi^ whi^ clothe it, as it were, with a shirt or coat of 
mail of glittering fluid.** After auotinff passages from Arab poete 
to prove this, be mentions that Mr. Holland had once seen it afteb^ 
heavy winter rain covered with a sheet of ice that glittered like a 
breastplate. In the plain of F.r Kabah, facing the BAs SusAfoh. a 
wall of cliffs some two thousand foot in height which forms the 
northern boundary of the Sinai massif, is an extent of open ^und 
of at least twelve thousand acres, on which even throe millions of 
persona could easily stand, and amplo space in the valleys within a 
radius of six miles of the Ihis Susdfoh *‘for the whole multitude 
to have encamped ; for it docs not seem necessary to sunposo that 
each tent was pitched directly in front of tho 3 lount during the 
long sojourn of the Israelites at Sinai.*’ This peak also fulfils all 
tho other requirements of tho narrative. Repliidim is hy all the 
members of the expedition, except Mr. •Holland, placeOkas held 
by liCpsiiiR and Stanley, at tho traditional site in Feiran. Stmteric 
considurations, in addition to topographical arguments, in the 
opinion of Captain Wilson, renders this a morct probable site than 
the narrow pass of El AVatn eh. In the following conclusions the 
membHi's of tho expedition are unanimous j that the passage of the 
Red Sea wa.s at or near Suez; tho camp after crossing at Ayun 
Musa; Marah at Wady ‘Amdrah or ‘Am Ilawwdrah; Eliin at 
Wady ( fliarandel or Wady Uscit; tho encampment of the sea at 
the mouth of Wady Taiyiheh ; the wildcrnchH of Sin at the plahi 
of El Markha ; and Dophkah and Alush in the Wiuly Feiran. 

The Arab traditions collected by Professor Palmer, though in 
sonic coHOfl showing signs of independent sources, are on the wbolo 
only distorted versions of tho Bible story, with a largo admixture 
of tho iuarv(‘llous, wliich to an OccidouUil mind often causes them 
to do more than border on the ludicrous. As in the case cd’ tho 
Sinaitic inscriptions, it is well worth while having them investi- 
gated, tliough tho result is one much more negative than 
positive, 'rho lists of names are very valuable. 

With this we must close our brief notice of a remarkable work 
which rcilects tho highest credit upon nil the per^^ons engaged in 
it. Though not pretending to be e.xhaustive — for that the funds 
and time at tho disposal of the expedition forbado'— it is thorough 
AS far os it goes ; it has accomplished the survey of the most im- 
portant districts of the peninsula, a task which not only required 
great zeal, energy, and endurnneo, but also unusual skill and 
attuinmeiitwS on the part of all engaged upon it. 


VERY FAR WEST INDEED.* 

T here are few colonies which Lave less fulfilled the promise 
of their spring than British Columbia. Its population is 
decreasing ; no new mines have been discovered of sutlicient im- 
portance to supply the place of those which are already exhausted ; 
and the country itself is sterile, and nbsolutel}'^ unfitted for the 
agricultural settlor. ' The rich land at its river mouths is covered 
with heavy timber and brushwood which would hardly repay 
clearing ; and the few valleys of tho upper countiy are lost in a 
rocky wilderness, diversified by nothiug but torrents and pine 
forests. The real wealth of the colony lies in its minerals, its 
timber, and its flshories. Its woods have tho great advantage of 
being close to tbe seaboard ; its fisheries seem inexhaustible ; while 
tho moimtains of the Fraser River are riddled with veins of capper, 
load, and iron. On the other hand, these treasures are to a great 
extent rendered useless by tbe physical obstacles which tho forma- 
tion of the country offers to the construction of roads or any means 
of communication. Only mules can traverse the Ciii^ns or gorges 
of tho Cascade Mountains, and even mules will sometimes lose 
tlidr footing in the almost perpendicular descents, and be buried 
some thousands of feet down the precipice. 8uch a country, how- 
ever, whatever difllculties it may throw in the way of the regular 
colonist, oflers just such a neld of adventure as a young 
Englishman of Mr. Johnson’s sort would desire. In its perils 
by land and by sea, its fights with bears, its skirmishes with 
Indians, its hunger and thirst in the deep forest, the strange ups 
and downs of its race for gold, the author of this little book, if we 
are to judge him from the b^k itself, is thoroughly at home. 
And in a very modest and unpretending wav he mimes his readeie 
as much at home with these elements of ^*Far Western '* life as 
himself. Some of his stories have a rather tall ” and bodk- 
woodsman sort of air, and we think we recognize an old friend in 
the anecdote of a steam-boat race on tbe Fmer River, where Mr^ 
Johnson figures as cantain of one of the rival boat^ and. at tha^ 
moment or agony ” plumps an Indian squaroly down on tSia" ^ 
safety-valve. But for the most part the talar hear an air of 
truthfulness which inclines ns to accept the hook as a pret^ tKM ^ 
representation of life in British Oolumbiain eaily asya of the 

polony, before its bright gdld had gi^ dim snd it had. 

into a sober and well-condnebed posasarion of tht Britkft 
In those days it actnally heloogMl to a 
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- — — Before Ohriat/ fur ibhi ’UumI locetloii don't *pew 

tOTebuiimidi oremuiwith stxengm aince that period.” But 
ue fprti of the Hudaon’a Bay Company were already growing 
to^ahip% and the peltiy had given way to gold»miniiig. 
With the strange society which gmd drew to the Cariboo 
coan^ we have of ^uxse to make fi^uent aoquaintaiioe, but the 
ph^vaical oharaeteristioa of the country produce olassea which are 
vuumoem in the easier and more aocessible goid*fialda of Australia 
or Caipnnia 

Then are three grades of men emplcyed \ ehoppera, idio are the pionoera, 
eut down the trees in the line of roao, and fill np rarinei with crib-work 
hnilt of log% or build log bridges over the itnams ; graders, who follow the 
choppers, with pick and ahovel, grub out the stumpa of the trees, and dig 
away or fill up the soil ; and the blastora, who are a tpeoial cUiw, generally 
Oomish or Welshmen, who assault the rocks, where they sre in Uie way, 
with drill and sledge hammer, and quickly demolish them afeorwards with 
gunpowder. But the first two classea are made up of all sorts of mvn, from 
ue escaped convict, or ticket-uf-leave man, to the son of the wealthy 
Eogliab commoner, or New York merchant. 

Among the “ Far West ” miners, however, as among thoir rivals in 
other climee, there is the same strange contrast of utter careless- 
ness with a rough sense of justice, and of dishonesty with a pro- 
digal generosity. Mr, Johnson tolls a striking storv of a miner 
mo had mployed a man to let him down the snaft, and in 

atriklng at last the long-wished-for gold vein, saw the face of 
his asaistant glaring down on him ** with a darned ugly look.” 

Jes* haul me up, willycrP” shouted the miner, but the only 
reply was a quiet see about that presently.” It was 

plainly the fellow's purpose to leave his partner <juiotljf to die and 
then mpko the roost of the plunder; aim it was in vain that the 
fiainer entreated him to iinish him with a revolver, if murder was 
his end. At last the prisoner bothought himself of the pump as a 
moans of escape, and, driving his pick through the belt into the 
timbers, ho managed to climb up by the elevators and reach the top. 
A group of boys” were soon gathered to execute the justice of 
Judge Lynch, and the scoundrel was pursued and capture ; — 

Then we took him straight back to the cabin on Jack o’ Club^. I told 
my story an* showed the boys the licit foastened to the foot o* the shaaft, an* 
the man couldn* deny it. no we tuck him otf inter the woods, and fuuu* a 
limb on a spruce-tree that looked convenient, read a chapter out u* (he little 
Bible in the cabin to him (be hadn't taken that, you bet), an’ sent him o(f to 
his long reckoning, i gucRs tlierc was a heavy bidanco agin him. 

In such a state of society the ups and downs of lifq were of 
course ionumerabla. Existence was, in fact, impossible to a man 
who could not enjoy the one as much as the other. If Mr. 
Johnson’s story bo a true one, his opportunities of seeing life on 
its most various sides have been more extensive than those of moat 
men. Now be is crossing the great ranges of the Fraser Kivor, 
and speculating ” among the snowy valleys of the Cariboo couii- 
; now ho is an outcast in the streets of Victoria ; then he is glad 
01 a job at porterage amonu the rapids or of a spdl of desk work 
as a clerk in a store ; once nia old English skill in boating saves 
him from starvation. Thou again he is attacked by savages on 
the coast, and in peril from ” grizzlies ” in the mountains. But 
throughout all he is a rustler.” Bustling,” ho tells us, is an 
Americanism which denoU^s the process of fighting against odds 
for a living 

Of course there sre stagi>s bf rustling; to l>egln with tho lowest, 
there is the poor devil wlio labours for a bare subsUtuico, as l»had done in 
the prcce<Hng a'intor, aud who thinkH himself lucky enough If ho keeps clear 
ofihe pangs of hunger, and gels bold of a softer plank than usual to stretch 
his weary bonce ufjon ; tbeii there in (lie niiddle-claas rustler, who starti a 
■tore or ilfthisky saloon u(jon credit (thinking it mighty hard if it don’t 
psy), and whom one (lads ever and suon displaying bis energies in noine 
field of labour, tfansformed perhaps from an eatiiig-hourM kw'per tu a 
adentifio lecturer, or firom a MclbodJst preacher to a gainbling-buuso pro- 
prietor. kHeawber would have been a great rustler of this tyjK'in America. 
A^vo all rises the aristocratic rustler, the inorcbont of many bankruptciea, 
the politician of undefinetl principles, save In ** lobby ” business, the man 
who always lives at the great boUd, is dressed in the height of trausaUautic 
fosbion, patronises newspaper editors (by whom be is alluded to as ** our 
enterprising and higbly-giftcd resldent'Mr. SoandEio”), or heads an ex- 
ploration at the ex^iense of the Government, and the esseucc of whoso being 
eonaists in his keeping what our cousina call ** a stilf upper lip." 

Society ia reduced to a simple scramble for life in such a state of 
thingfi 08 this, and all the moral and social distinctions of ordinary 
times fade utterly away. What Bishop Hills is doing we do not 
know, but we can hardly anticipate a great crop of jpromiiung 
Christians from the diggers of Columbia. Still society has apic- 
turesquoness and variety which does something to atone for the umk 
of more decorous sources of emoyment The emimat finds him- 
e^ lost in a human Babel of Tankeefo Irishmen, Mexicatuu Cfabaa- 
mffli, and Indians. The Indian on thie Nortbem coast is far from 
being udsmble savage who elsewhere is fading away before the 

fire-water of the European. In stature^ as in colour, he approaches 
nearer to the Eotoman type than any others of his imee. and be Is 
often, unfortunately for stray settlers^ a brave and bloodthusty 
daniubiii:'^*'Thn Obmamao, here as elsewhere, is the ectmo-* 
mist of the colony, using up over a^n deserted dimngs^ and 
stoopiog to any km of employment w he rises from the pdmtion 
iji camp waaherwomBn to that oC banker and eapHalish But 
the Yimkeei of course, gives ^ tom to this moifejr gtolD^, 
Be b there Uqnoring at the btr, flJ5«bting ” 
ibumg rival efitoe in his newspi^^jtorliig cranky 

up the FVsser, and *** ** mnunBiitJifcjio. 

* bacmt iito the fuQiaoe} " 


daring, ready wtttsdi and ansowipoloiUL Vk JdtoM Mtto ^ 
pxevilaiit usder Americin . inilttettcee OeluinbUL tm 
ourious union of temperanoe at home with rippKbew alMdad !whm 
is so oommoii in the Unito Staiesi**-^ Tea hnroly etorum to 
American or Csnndiiin drink beer or wine with his diimer. AUtim 
libations of that sort are taken at the ^ bar/ probaWy out of 
xespeet to tho ladiet ; for it la considered a hoinooa oSbnee aminat 
nuhlio morals that a lady ahould bo anything hut a teetotaller*'' 
it Is odd that in all English efforts after temperance the tendency 
should be b the exactly opposite direotion, and friat Sir Wilfrid 
lAWson ahould be hard upon the ” bar,” but indulgent to tho 
dinner-table. 

We have often wondered why our tourista and mountain^ 
climbers do not take a wider range in their wanderings ; for in spite 
of their contempt for geography, it is impossible that even an Alpba 
Club man can believe that there is no other oountiy but Switser** 
land, or no other mountains but the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn. 
The scenery of the Gulf of Georgia looks certainly attracrivo 
enough : — 

Toifncily land-locked for a length of aomo two handrad miles, with in 
average breadth of fifty or sixty, its hluo surfom la dotted with iimumerabli 
blaiula rialng imOeatically out of tho water, and coveied with primeval 
foroata, in which here and there appear lovely spo^ of natural pasturage. 

All along the shores of the niaiidond Uio horiaon In shat in by Inow- 
onpped mountains, above which, to the soaUiwiird, towers tbe lordly oons of 
Mount Baker, an extinct volcano some thirteen thousand feet high, Ou the 
Vancouver Island side are mountains again, though not so hl^i, formltm 
the requisite contrast to their brethren opposite by the variety of thslr 
tints. 

Here, too, aretichor signs of savage lifo than there are Inland ; thewatsra 
are specked with the white sails of oanoca, and the banks ore dotted with 
Indian villages; their uccupanta swarming round them lu blankets of 
many hues ; giving tho picture tho little dash of bright oolout whloh the 
artial loves. 

In striking contrast to scones liko these is the stem sublimity 
of the mountains through which the Fraser^ River hews its way. 
many of them rising to a height of from eight to ten thousana 
feet, utterly rugged and inaccessible, and crowned with perj^tdal 
snow. It IS amongst the gloomy pine forests and snow fields of 
this stern region, and at the foot of its mighty waterialls, that 
tho miner has to find tho track which leaas him to the gold- 
fields of Cariboo, along broken paths and down hill-sides mioh 
are little better than precipices. There ore moments when even 
the gold-sooker forgets his thirst for gold as ho stands face to face 
with this grandeur of nature. Mr. Johnson seems to have 
experienced such a moment as he made his way from the little 
valley where ho made bis one successful strike 

For several days we plo<lded on in this wise, making but alow progroas 
on account of tho terrillo roughness of tlio couutnr and tho loads wo hid to 
cany. Wo were far away from the haunts of white mon, and wore alone 
witli Nature in its grand primeval beauty. Tbe rivor bognn to spread Itoolf 
into a largo streotn, marked in its course by piios of bleached drift-wood, in 
a valloy whoso width was oorrrspondingly iucroosed. Natural moadows 
cx(eii<J<*d fur a fow miles on either bonk till tbey mot Cbo sides of tbo 
mountain ridges, clothed with huge Hr and spruce-trccs sloping mistily 
upwoxds in tho purple clistanco, till the \'ugeUtlon graduaih’ doi*feased la 
size and density, and iiltijnntely bocimo lost in tbe redone or eternal snow* 
where naught disturbod tho aaiitenesa of the great horizon of blinding 
whiteness save a few iaggevi blaeh peaks too steep for tho fiuithftiy substonon 
to light upon ; and for away to tho eastward, in tho dear mounUfo air, 
could be 


■eon tho stupendous and fantastic summits of tlie Itofil^ Moua- 
tains ; theee were in the sbnpi's of casUfM, needle-poiiito, men's (ices, lad 
every other curious conceivable thing, and in a brilliant sunriae, or a glow- 
ing sunset, tho soene was utterly beyond words U; doicribo, or tbe ortiatV 
pencil to paint, lu its imincoauraolo grandeur. 

As the valley widened tlu: air gri'W warmer tho vegetation Changed ita 
character, and sterility gave way to pUrnty. The climate was two month# 
in advaiico of that in the inhostdiable region of Cariboo that wo had quitted. ^ 
Tho snow had long since melted from tho flats ; trees, slurubs, and wlhl 
flowers bloomed in the warm sun, widLo nnmborloss berries of all kinda grew 
on every bush. Gauio was abundant, and fish plentiful in the rivers. At 
night we board the cry of tho moose, tho growl of the boar, and the scream 
of tbe coyote ; and in the doyilnio grmiso and portridgee wblired across ua 
at almost tveiy step. It would have been a summer paradise for the 
hunter, or the lover of wild nature, hod oooeis to it been a leas orduou# 


The Fraaer itself b a nuble river, but one which requirea loma 
nerve to navigate it. There is one place where ita current, after 
a course of twelve hundred iniloa, during which it has received 
many streams of a maraitude almost equal to its own, bss to flow 
thrbi^h a channel in the rocks of only one hundred and sixty feet 
in width. *^Tho sides of this place, mpbicidly called IlelTa 
Gate, are nearly perpendicular, and tne high-water mark in 
summer, when the snows have melted, is no less than one hundred 
feet above low-watdr mark in the winter." Shooting rajpidson 
such a river aa this is of course a matter of no ordinary difficulty;, 
there are side currents, eddies, under tows, and whirlpools, which 
try the nerve of the most practised tracicer. In many parts, to 
tiure tbe eye off the water for a single instant is to ensure a spill, 
and once in the water, skill and ivrimming power go for very 
little. There is e terMle story in this little book, where Mr. 
Johnson sees a crew of six men caught with their canoe in * 
whirlpool un the Fraser, and tucked in without the ixMeibility of 
a reeooe. Such a river, however, affords a capital playground 
for the Yankee ekipM, end the ikce ci two steamb^ts up ite 
cttfieot if told in Mr. Johneon's moet audacious style. At the 
crisie at the struggle 

hrif a dnsan ssphwils erowdod dswn into the narrow apace bafora tbs 
fiimssss, MSfiog the heavy otkka of cordwood from on# to to cKto os 
Msk as fight. The hoot soon canoed tom to strip to to bnfi; wlfila to 
Eledt and Serin got smssred over tli«fii,siid to otrsoma of 
ga spe d ' 'torn sad streshod tom Ilk# so Boosy pafotsd •###«•. ThsI 
Itoirise tons aright wril hava snggeatsd e pjeturs for Paata • 
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Srlll our opponent crept clo»ie»aiid our eepiaiu’e dcternihuitioB grew 

fftrongrw. 

** Akty, Glneon ! ” addnaHo/f the matey «« wltai^e all that bekin and them 
haoM etowed away F 1 eee a lot come aboard, the brand war a Diamond O/' 

“ What, Opheiinsr'a ? 

** Yi.>t. ’(ium 4ew8 ain't got no to be? pork. Pom it along to Uie 
flrpmon, nlmrp ! ** 

^ All right, cap.'* 

SeveraJ eacka of bnoon were thrown into the flames, making them roar 
like a strong eaat wind. Up went the wteani gauge till it sinewed i6o llja. to 
the eqnaie i[ich,jiiat forty more then wue allowed by the Goveroinicnt 
certifleaie, framed and gleae<l in tiie cabin. 

W« ttfo eewry to any that the Captain's pluck waa rewarded neither 
by victory nor the 'Miiugdom come which hie trembling tow- 
eengera expected. A snag ran through the bottom of his boat 
and he wan compelled to yield to lortano. Of ad ventures like 
these Mr. Johnson's book is full euougli. But it would be un- 
fair to regard it ns a mere detail of adveutiircs. There is a good 
deal of practical informatiou as to the mines and the country 
itself scattered up and down its pages. And the emigrant who 
has a natural taste for bars and hijijis,” or wlioso s^use of daring 
ia tickled by the rapids of the Fraser, will find in Fiwy Fhr 
Indeed a great many useful hints as to whore and how to settlo 
in British' Ooluiubiii. 


MOLKSWOKTirS HISTOHY OP ENOIANO.* 

T he first volume of Mr. Molosw(irth*s IJistoiy, which began 
with the year 1830, was cliiLdly talan nn with an ficcoiiut of 
the passing of the IteVorm Act The second voliitlio, which has 
just lM»on published, starts with the accession of (^ueon Victoria, 
and brings us down to 1853, on the eve of the Ciimean war. The 
])eriod is nn interesting ojie, and, though close upon the {iirosent 
day, is, wo suspect, lumwn to most people only in a vaguc^ con- 
fused yray. Even grown-up persims wLu have lived through it, 
nod who to«ik an intelligent interest in ovents lis they wore 
being transacted, would probably bo surprised, if they wore sub- 
jectou to a closu examination, to ilnd how loose and inacc.urate 
ore their recoiloctioas of the past. There is nothing which 
seems to be so easily forgotten, or which is so apt, if remem- 
bered at all, to be remembered in an imperfect and distiirted 
maimer, as cfiniemporury history. It is written in the news- 
papers, but the newspapers are read hastily from day to day, 
and when once road are done with. Few roiulers have either 
time, inclination, or capacity to systemaii/o the heterogeneous 
mass of information wliioh is every uioniing poured out upon 
them from t^o unfailing tap. Wnat is ossorlod one day is 
contradicted, oorreotod, or qualiiied the next; the contradiction, 
or correction, has io its tuns to pass thcuiigh a variety of ver- 
aiaiM,' and in the end it is pretty much a matter of accident 
which version is generally m^copted* The jnvjbability is that, after 
A week or two, the whole atiair will be furgott«m, and that some 
fVeidier topic will have tnkuii its ]>1 hoo. It is enough for must 
people to Know the news i>f the day ; the nows of yesterday has 
already passed ioto the region of archmoiogioal research. As tor 
the young folk, they have haixlly any inomis of knowing what hap- 
pen^ before they began to take a personal interest in affairs. 
They may know ail about the Oumjuest, or the Wars of the Boses, 
or the (Jomuionwoalth, or the Uovolulion of 1688; but after 
the reign of (George 111. the history of their oountry is pretty 
much a blank to them. Under these circumstances, we hod orery 
disposition to welcome Mr. Molesworth’s History. A work of 
this kind is very much wanted, and if composed with ordinary 
core and intelligence, it could hardly foil to be interesting to read, 
and valuable for roforenee. As a chronologictd re(X)rd, Mr. Irving’s 
Aniuila of Our Time leaves nothing to he desired ; but there is 
still inwin for a systematic history. Miss Martineau's volumes 
are out of date; Alison is prejudiced and careless. We are sorry 
we cannot say that Mr. Muleswurth has supplied the void, lie 
inknowledgcs that the further ho ])roceedd with his History 
the more difliculty ho tinda in avoiding being drawn into 
details which are neither interesting nor instructive; but 
fault of his book seems to us to bo rather a doticienoy 
tiiaa a superabundanco of detail. Mr. Irving gives us detail, 
tiM brief nows of each day. Mr. Moleswortii boils everything 
down into a weidc wasli of general observations, mixed wiA 
loathory sciana of " Hansajd." Everything in his pages is dead 
aad dull. There is neither proportion nor permuictive only 
A Itot monotony of faint and leeble outlines He has no idea 
whoa to leave out, or what to put in. He is apparently in- 
oe^abb of dbtinguiahing between events which ore chonicter- 
istut of the age and mere details of legislation. His History is 
estrmnely imperfect if it is to be regarded os a chronolomcol 
while on the other hand it has none of the bxWth 


mi unity of tree historiool foriting. 

Mr« Moleewarth has dimovertd that from the passing of the 
Ael of 1631 the histoiy of Bugiand is the history of 
the Mimk pimnO^ of truth and jusUoe by means of fme dis- 
cmmrn^ and obo that tha lib of the country is folly reflected in 
Ibi ihKdimmiilmj dehotea That dreary ohroniole has evidently 
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beea too much for our histoiuo. Ha hot borrowed in it. and 
ocoaoiooidly straggbs to the suBbee with a littb spodefiil^ of 
estrocta nut of luie riob, varied, busy Hb of the nation oatokb 
the dbnial roood of Potiiamivtaiy GOB^vefej be has hardly 
any conoeption. Nobody would now aonoualy dispute the oiser-^ 
tion that the Ueform Act of 1832 wes a valuable and nseossoij 
measoML and that it bos b^u foliawed by benefleioi re- 
sults; out it was after all only a formal reoognutioa of* 
the development of social and political lorcea which hod 
been for some time at work ; and a moderate acquaintanea 
with English history would suggest that " the gradual 
prevalence of truth and justice” may be dated soMwhot 
further back than the passing of the Itofurm Act A ibiy in- 
teresting cliaptcr might have oeen written on the working of the 
new Poor Law, bat Mr. Molesworth treats it only in the moat 
I cursory manner. He observes that there were constant com- 
: plnintg of the hardships of the new Poor Law, and proposals 
j fur its inoJification ; but whenever these cumnlaints came to be 
i ebsely iuvohtigaled, it was found that there had been great ex* 

; aggenitiou ; ami, cjji the other hand, when the propo^d lemedba 
! wuru pri)pt5rly uxuniiiiud, that so fiur from tending to improve the 
condition uf the induatrious labourers, they ware calculated to 
make them worse.” Mr. Moiosworth might have made his Illstoi^ 
both mure interesting and more instruedvo if, instead of genonii 
remarks of this kind, he had given sdme details to illustrate the 
imturo of the complaints and tlie pro{>osed remedies, os well os of 
the mvasurus actually adopted. The rooU of the uiovemout struck 
deep into the social condition of the country. While the suuirea 
ronented a change which they feared would be dt^tructivo of their 
inlluonco over the lower classes, the latter were by no means pre- 
pared to surrondor the material benolita widen had .icon the 
reward of subinissive dependence. They wanted to be independent 
and to be taken core of too. The Courtenay riots, which ^currea 
about this time, are a remarkable illustration of popular credulity 
and fanaticism, and Mr. Molesworth has lifted hU eves from 
the debates to take note of this extraordinary ueluMiou. 
Just before the general election of 183$ Iho people ot Caoterbuiy 
wore startled by tho appearance of an occcutric strsingor in their 
imdst. Ho put iin first at tho Fountain,” thu principal ium but 
soon removed to tno “ Iloso,” in the centre of the town. When 
he came out into the bal(H>ny of the * iloss " to hmungtio the 
public ho had no difficulty in collecting an audience, ills lofty 
Htaturo and im^iosing demeanour were reiulcnHl mon* conspicuous 
by a flowing board — t|;oso were the days, it must bo rememhered, 
of shaven cluaks — and a gorgeous uniform of cnuison velvet, 
with gold facings, lie carried a sahre at his side, and he waa 
very fond ol drawing aud flourishing it in ottlcr to give point 
to liis speeche*}, which were violent and mystical, aud rulatod 
chiefly to tho new I'oor Law. Ho placarded tho walls i*f Canter- 
bury with addresses, and he also started a paper entitled th« Lum, 
to advocate his views. He gave hinisolf out os ** Sir William 
Courtenay, of Fowderham Castle, Kni^^bt of Malta, King of 
Jerusalem, King of tlio Gipsies,” &c. IsNjbody knew whence bo 
came, or what w^as bis rem name aad poHitioii ; but he found 
people who were quite willing to support him os a candidate for 
the borough. Ilis furious invectives Against the authorities 
delighted the mob; and some of the opponents of tho sitting 
members — who were both Whigs — were not indisposed to make 
mischief by encoiirnging tho hero of tho popul.'ice. If household 
suffrage had I400U then established; he would probably have been 
electiM ; and. even as it woe, though ho failed at the ptdl, he had 
A oouaiderablo number of votes. His defeat ratlior increased 
than diminished his popularity. Ilis portrait was nrintod on 
pocket-handkerchiefs and painted on toa-tmys ; and shi^keoD^ 
who wanted to push tueir wares thought it worth while 
to coll them after him. He rode about Kent in his brilliant 
uniform, sword in hand, atUmded by two gentlemen of edu- 
cation and respectability who had attach^ themaelvoa to 
him AS equerries or aides-de-camp. A grand boll waa dven 
in his honour at Canterbuty, mia he made a point of new 
present at all important publio assemblies in the district, aad 
of addresaing the ]ieople whenever he had an ouportuuity. Whaa 
A report waa ciroulatM that Sir William Oourteuay ” woe lUL 
impostor, and that he was in reality a bankrupt brewer of tlie 
name of Thom, the mob at once aet it down as a malicxoiia inven- 
tion of the gentry in order to discredit him, and to supply on excuae 
for getting him put out of the way. He waa iomuA up in 
a lunatic asylum for some months; but was released on hta father's 
ioteroesaioii, and under the impieaaion that he waa a haimlens 
madman, lie hastened bock to the noij|ltbottrhood pf Canterbury, 
and found that hia adherento were etui true to hhn.^ His long 
beard hod been shared o£^ his uniform talm Ibom him, opd he 
now prosented himaelf dressed ns a dusty mStor. lint his pretai^ 
sions were more stording then ever. He went among the peosaaiiy 
booslbg of his distingmshed hirUi, and of the gloat p o s ss sis lo oe 
whidi were ui^uatly withhold ftim him. He even penaadod 
them that he was a second Messiah, and nromiiDd Mm 
Tdunder of Canteibory, against whkfo he onbiml ^ 

He coUjseted a bond ot oSont a hundred igmueat, faMdidiii; w ; 
xeoklees men, and when a constahle atteosplsd to bn ^ 
much, Thom shot him deed. A penki ssMl /tn 
and two cooBanies oA asldlem ftom Oitttoslmte . . 

oat to quell the imnunedioii. tim olBidr 

tS'aarasaKsgSS 
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to nu^ tndi WM Om 4«nmts Anr «f «» 
OBdWtgHlO^nwMiA 1 m 4 Mt'lwi Am tolavi«adtoa»> 
^ ▼eBay Moag tha peMaats. Thom and mmni of Idi 
IbBowon waia aillad on the apet ; aocna of the othm iwa tiM 
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The great pofidoal erent of the period omhracad in Mr. Molaa- 
worth’s pres^ Tolomo is undoubtedly the repeal of the Corn- 
laws. Cooking back upon it now, wbon the principles of Free- 
trade ^tfere been ao firmly established and to umversally accepted 
in this country, it may perhaps seem atrange that the measure 
should hate bMS ao fiercely and ao hmfr contested, and that those 
who advocated H al^uld have been mgiuded as dangerous rewo- 
IttrionUta. It is easy to be wise after foo event, but it is only fair 
to remember that tnere were Liberals as well as Oonaervativea 
among the opponents of Freo-trado ; that Lord John Kussell and 
Sir K« Peel wero converted nearly nbout the same time ; and foat 
the novelty of the experimemt, the ovorthn.»w of old traditions 
which it involved, and the violence of some of the arguments by 
which it was supported, rendered the alarm which wn« fell by no 
means so unreasonable as it may now apiieiv. Mr. Molesworlh 
has exercised His ingenuity to discover how it happened that the 
Manchester cotton-rpinnerM assumed the lead in the agitation for 
Firce-tnido ; but there can be no doubt that the reasons why they 
took one side of the question and the agriculturists the other were 
pretty much the same. The agriciilturists were afraid that the 
abolition of Protection would be ruinous. to th«*ir interests; and 
the manttfactureis had no difiiciilty in appreciating the justice 
and wisdom of a policy one of the first eifecU of w'hich would 
be to bestow a pcciuiiaty bonelit on IhenitMlves. The repeal 
of the Corn-laws meant of coursa cheap bread for operatives 
in the cotton -mills. !Mr. Molesworth is disposed to attribute 
the successful issuo of th«^ uiovunient to the Lt*nguo; but 
it may be doubted whether Iho bitterneHs uiul violence 
of sumo of the agents of that body tlid not lend to in- 
crease the alarm with which their proposals were r^^uircled, and 
to strengthen the opposition by eulistiug moderuto men on its 
aide. It is certain at least that bad liarv'ests nndllio Irish fimino 
precipitated a mt^asuro which otberwiao migJit not iiavo been 
carried fur some years to come. At the same time, iliero can be 
no question as to the remarkable energy and ability with which 
the l^eague conducted its operations ; and Mr. *Mol«sworth*s 
account of its oampmgn is ono of the most inUiresting parts of 
bis Plistory. The formal adoption by the extreme Itadicals of 
the Bix JPbints known as the TeopleV Charter dales from 1838; 
and the history of the agitation is instructive an illustrating 
the ascendency which the phyaicul -force Chartists rapidly ob- 
tmned over those who wore anxious to rely only on moral force, 
and e^^dolly the readiness of not a few of the latter to join 
with their more violent osKociati^s rather than forfeit thoir posi- 
tion as lenders. It was in the summer of 1839 thnt the 
CbnrtiAts decreed a sacred month ” during which the working 
classes throughout tho kingdom were to abstain from every kind of 
labour, with a view it) compel the governing clos-ses to concede 
the Six Points ; and the 1 2th of August was fixed as the day 
when it sboulcl commence. ITie Convention siibsoquenily re- 
aolved to abandon the idea, but it had taken bold of a conxiderablo 
body of the party ; and on the 1 xtli there wore dUturbanees in 
varfous parts of tho manufaeturing districts, in cojiraquence of 
attempts to compel a ceesatiou of labour. Two yoani later tho 
prmect was revived, and in the course of a few days after it began 
to be carried out ^e Chartists could boast that for fifty miles 
xoond Manchester eve^ loom was still, and every industry arrested, 
with the exception of such oeeupations os wisre connected with 
the actual supply of food. But the tura-oule soon began to give 
way ; and foe **'^sacred month ” collapsed* Mr. Molesworth de- 
votes a good deal of space to ecclesiastical questions, but be would 
bare done well to collect them in a single chapter instead of 
taking them sepaiaiely in cbronologtoal order. 

Cue of the msadvantaM of attempting to write a regular his- 
tory of our own times is taat the aiaterials for it am only gr^uolly 
coming to light Binoe th^ublieation of Mr. Moleswortb’s tint 
vedume, for example, Mr. Henry Reeve has mven to Uie world 
Lord Hatbortoa's coafidentiaL explonatioii of the chcamstancas 
which led to theeolhim of the Urey Ministry In 1B3A. This 
brief memoir is valuaoLe chiefly becamm it shows that thsve was 
no ifitrigue or sinister purpose at the bottom of the mAmyHo, and 
suQpbes a conclusive conttadietiiHi to Lotd Brongbsiu’s statement 
Hiat the l^g exerted himself to get rid of tho AdminisliatMO 
flnr the sake of havte aToiy one in its stead. All that Inp- 
psned was that Lord Hatherton. then Mr. Uttlelcm, compeDarised 
bimsdf by a private commmtmMtt to O’Oeiiaell, eneona^iuig 
him to Mieve that the GovanuBeat would give way on eone 
Bointe comected with the bruii CoanUm JidL Lora Gr^ op- 
nosed#inee ooncewfons, and sanml thoGtAmst with him, and 
^Connell, alfodfog fo hriievn that he had been triehad, ehamd 
Littiehm in the Hdnae ef Co mia iah wirii a bnaah ef mik. 
litUeton tboagbt ^ « tiot do him juifiM in his 
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To Un vMnery of one whose mrapsaloaihis mstle foe bapplaess ef a loag 
Kfe, swl whese kMi has b4t mo heliuwis, I dsaiimiQ these volemea writtm la 
bieskiim hesKh sad bseken spirits. The task that vru onoe my jay aiiA 
pritie Ihevn lived to find oMociattKi with my sorrow } it U not then with- 
out a cdun 1 SO)'. 1 ho'pe tlUs eiroit msy be niy lest. 

Si> tho dedication runs, and it tonohes us tho more that we le- 
member ao well what the writer once was. Who had snob 
unflagging animal spirits as Lever F who could draw so fteely on a 
perennial fkaxl of mirth and humour, yet never find the foun- 
teiu foil P We must rank oursolves now with the last generation 
of novel-rondere, and we look back on a moaner of eqjoyment of 
which those of the present day ooii form no oonceptiou. How 
should Uiov indeed P OhorlcHi O'Malley, Hurry Lorrooueri Tom 
Burke, only became personal intimates and living ukanaaaea 
riinnks to that special genius of their author which could clothe 
audacious oxtravagance of conception with an air of every-day lifo. 
Cnticiso them coldly, and, with their marvellous adventures and 
sniraculous coustitutious, they were about as iinprobablo as HarouleiL 
or Amadis de Gaul, or Jack of the Bean Stalk. But you hm 
neither time, breath, nor heart to oritioise them ; your blood wia 
on lire and your pulses on the (^Uop £rom lliu first page to the 
last. When the henx»s and their feats' were not seen dimly 
through u bate of smoke and blood, the scenes of the story warn 
kid iu Ireland. Ireland, hh our readers know, and os Mr. Lever 
woe never weoiied of impressing on them, is a oountry where only 
the probable is unlikely. In the days he wrote 01, a state ol 
society of which the Boxon knew nothing was ttceentric beyond the 
atioiigt^r’s conceptions. We accepttHi unquestion i ugly the ostimo- 
1 ble country geiiUenmn who held IiIn bog-girt castle against the 
! law, the police, ami the army, by help of a tenantry whose pay- 
I meiit of rent took the form ot rough and ready leudal service. 
ThmiUs to accumuialixig pr^cedeiite in sucoessive novels, we came to 
admit that iht; younger members of such einborraa^ iamlliae 
could always by help of ingenuity and audacity tind a fifty-pound 
note to squander on occasiou. W’^e accept^ a petmliar code of mends 
on tho strength of tho humour that inspired it, and laugfasd 
heartily at practical jokes whicli were generally personal and aomd- 
tiiiios pratty nearly felonious* We come to reckon confidently on 
tho Providence that took iuexperieuoed duellists under its esphoiol 
charge, so that we wero only agreeably excited when out young 
Knglisij ensign foiuid himserf at daybreak on some dismal autumn 
morning shi vering qiposito Uie dewily pistol of thespArtlngattoniey. 
tVe know be had nothing Worse to ffoar than a wiumng’’ that 
would lay him up for a week or so, to be nursed by the nigii-bnid^ 
•imple beauty, the daughter of that hospitable entertoaiier of hk 
wh<» every night of the three hundred and sixiy-tivu took hisihreo 
bottles of Haeyd, to say noth tug of twice as many Uimbkis ol 
punch. Bow pretty and lively ail the girls were ; now witty and 
warm-hearted the ft^reign-br^Ki priest ; what a piquant country it 
was altogether t The very oxciuunent of the life was eoou^ to 
carry the English visitor through iU wear and tear, and the 
lllusum cast over the whole was cunplete haoausc the dataila w«m 
put witli such marvelious vividnewi and vigour. 

We have dwelt unduly perhaps on these earliest novck oi 
Mr. licvar’s because they recouuoeudisd thamseivai to our taste 
find impressed themselves ou our fauoy, as on tho taste and 
loacy of thoutonds of others, at a time when tlm Irate k 
most fresli and the fancy most impressionable. Then the author 
elipped half iosensibly into his eeoond stage. He had alightly 
eobered down in the JCmiyM of Gwymi, Mokmd Caskel, and Ven 
Vreyan^ although there was stdll the old fire and dash. In 
the last two he chaufmd Peninaular battle-fields for the wide 
world of promieeuoufl adventare; in the first and third, be bmik 
to introduce the political and dipkmiatio elenicnts which he has 
etnoe msde his epeoiality. In aU of them he spoke through hla 
eharacten with teat assumption of univenal inforjpation which 
k nearly as useful as the reality for pnrpoaes & fiction, and 
which IS infinitely creditable to ^ tact, memory, and inven- 
tion of the author. From those Blr. Lever turned to the pa^* 
ottlar form of novel which he baa cluag to ever siniso--epiurlkiing 
pieiuna of aodety, with the twenea kid chiefly abroad ; pictures 
filled with ■tatoanieD, diplamatkui, poHtioai and aooiai adventurers, 
Quaen’a me ese ng e n ^ and nrinnows of the Foreign Ufiioe fimeyiag 
theineelvra Txitone. ktill, although in a different way, we wero 
often eenaible ef the old etraiii on our credulity. Heroes cleared 
amial diffieultira with the same startling erae with which Charias 
<f Mriley jinuMd the market-oarL Lmy firilows. starting from 
tha kummest aagnmhigs to aemmbk tip the soeiei ladder, found 
themeelvee aonntiiig as if by euchanlment, while sUtesmen and 
Mkdstsra enuiknisfy tendered their shonlden. Beauty mairied to 
vriteehtoved marvelloiia soeoeesra, brmguig a world of admiiecs 
to ka feet; end eonveiratioii flowed and flashed in perpo^ 
raawme a Ss o tts of anecdote, cnigimi, andtlluskm In short, ikmaiins 
0*]towd^ wich vemetBe mind, and sbnwd, light touch npon 
renUi^ jMHlieal, bceune the oo^utor of Cberlee O’MaUey. 

Heed l^eMbtn k one of the aeries-^ we mmm ij hope not 
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tbo last But Mr. Ijevor*ii intimatioii must bo our excuse 
for dwellini;^ on his former works before proceeding to his present 
one. In I^/rd Kilgohhm we meet the fftoiuiar types, although they 
are grouped and disposed in a novel fashion, llis lordsliip we 
know well. He is the freehanded, thoughtless Irish squire, 
settling steadily downwards toward the condition of the squireen. 
Ho is of the real ould blood or stock” — a fact nearly as pernetually 
present to bis neighbours and dependents as to himself. Ills 
property has shrunk woefully in the course of generations, and 
what is left of it will compare unfavourably with the worst of 
the Irish encumbered estates. Yet ho still managos to rub 
along, in a certain rude comfort, witli a pretentious hou.se- 
hold, and some ’45 claret, which he produces on occasion, llis 
lordwip’s position is an exceptionally false one. llis title is 
one of woor courtesy, a damnosa Xr/'m/iVasbequcalhod to an ancestor 
by James II. on his (light from Ireland, and it is given or with- 
held as taste or feeling dictates. The worthy peer has a son and 
a daughter. The former plays a very subordinato part throughout, 
and indeed almost drops out of sight and memory before the 
end of the story. The daughter is pretty and clever, shows herself 
a heroine on occasion, and breaks hearlH in a quiet way. But she 
is entirely eclipsed and cast into the bnckgruimd by the superior 
brilliancy of one of Mr. Lever’s favourite creations. Nina Kosta- 
lergi descends on tbo Irish bogs like hoiuo brilliant bird of paradise 
from warm {Southern climes. Tbo tie to the Kilgobbin family is 
through her mother; Miss Kearney, who was his lordship’s only 
sister, having made a runaway mutch with a flroek adventurer. 
Spiridion Ko.«tnlergi, who has niipropriated the high-sounding title 
01 Brinco of Delos, and osHurnea a manner as grand as the title, is 
of course a supple and most unscrupulous scoundrel, lie had 
arranged to sell his lovely and accomplished child to the itnpresano 
of an Italian theatre, l^he young lady objected to this disposal 
of her person as a down-come in life, for circumstancoH had thrown 
her in the way of mixing a good deal in the highest Conti- 
nental society. She takes (light accordingly, and wings her way 
to the shelter of Kilgobbin, whither her father does not care to 
follow her. Like father, like daughter. Nina seems to us frivo- 
lous, heartless, coquettish, and capricious. 8bo plays fast and 
loose with the hearts of all the men, married or single, who are 
unlucky enough to cross her path. These are of sets and ranks 
diiToring widely. She herself, in some instances, is the loadstone, 
which diminishes the improbability of such a galaxy being 
gathered in such a hoRVcn-forsal^en place. The benion movemout 
and the unsettled state of the country supply the action and 
sensation, and the matter generally for startling and enlightening 
the English guests. Among tbo motley group asseinblea on this 
remote stage we tiiid a Private Secretary of the J^ord-Lieutonant ; 



Atleo, who may be said to bo more than any of them. the hero 
in a bo^k whore all tlib men moko the running together, and no 
one, so far as space goes, is very prominently singled out from 
the ruck. 

- Given these mixed materials, one may predict the tone, if 
not the course, of the story, Nina Kostalorgi dominatoa iJl of 
them ; establishing herself ns lady paramount in the household, 
while her cousin Kate subsides quietly into the second place, 
and her undo Kearney accepts her wisnos a.s laws. She makes 
the old gentleman dross for a dinner that is arranged d la RussCf 
and compels him actually to forswear his punch. Yet she brings 
bim to dote on her to distraction, luid extracts conipliiucnts having 
the hearty Irish flavour of the old school. Her haughty stylo 
of beauty, tho “insolence” of manner which Mr. Lever is fond of 
insisting on, her <^uick wit and ready tongue make her socially 
invinciblo. Ambitious men think they could do no better than 
secure this penniless girl as partner and patroness of tbeir careers. 
She is brilliant and ornamental ; clover enough for anything; one 
who would make every one talk, and whom anybody might well 
be proud of. Poor men of modest notions, fosciimtea by her soft- 
est moods, fancy she might bo counted on for love in a cottage. 
She chimes in so dramatically wdtli tbo lofty self-ancrificing 
Inspirations of the Fenian head-centre, that she might almost 
have won hjlm from tlio settled purpose of his life if that 
-settled resolution of his were not what she admired in him. For 
by him she is really captivated, and she ends by giving tho most 
eonvlncing proof of it Tbo proof is given under tbo influence of 
« special impulse, and her nature is supposed to rt^mnin as much a 
nmterj to us os it had boon to her admirers throughout the book. 
Thamme counterpart of Nina is Joe Atleo— Bohemians they both 
arC| as he told her at an early interview. This Admirable Crichton 
ii the Charles O’Malley of Mr. (.cover's later lino. Indeed it is 
eaaiet to realiie a Light Dragoon with as many lives as a cat and as 
toagh a constitution than to conceive Atlee’s precocious talent and 
iibicuitoils connexions, and reconcile hislnmicndous literary ochiove- 
mera with his modest life and his ambitious nature, lie chums in 
Trinity College with his friend Koarney, whose purse and ward- 
fobc he fireely draws upon. He cannot muster a shilling of his 
own on occasion, and absolute impecuniosity is his normal state, 
^at he is an honoured contributor to all the leading journals and 
ijiigwltiKei in Europe. He writes a resounding article on the 
■JlpMCrit in the DiboUt only to demolish it forthwith in 

Ihi oclWttBs of the Tmm He emoys cerfs blanche with tho 
the JSdinbHrffhf the (^Mrterfyj the Ereia 

, ]$l has done Ottiselves the honour ^sending US 

contributes habitually to the 


greenest Fenian organs. \Vhot, wo must ask. became of the cheques 
that must have come showering in upon mm from the various 
European oapiUdsP Why did tbo mnbitious youth who made 
statesmen wince and tremble not avail himself of these literary 
stepping-stonqs instead of toadying a shallow Private Secretary f 
We ask tho questions, but we can suggest no better answer 
than that Atlee is characteristic of his author. Only accept 
the primary conditions of his being, and you have a moat 
amusing character. He elbows Ills way towards^ his ends 
with a bland and yet flexible audacity that goes iar 
to account for his amazing success, while his anima 4 |d talk 
runs lightly over all tho inlinity of subiocts that engS^ his 
versatile mind. He develops cleverly, and, as we think, not un- 
naturally. He starts from ms vulgar surroundings as an offoDsive 
snob who, conscious of his social shortcomings, makes brass do 
duty for breeding. But, thanks to his marvellous adaptability, to 
his happy faculty of imitation and gift of close observation, he 
rapidly gets licked into shape, and you can watch the process 
as it goes forward. At last even those who have known him 
well from the beginning forgot their early memories and pre- 
judices ; while his talents have fair play given them in general 
society, and wo presume that ho sees bis career assured. But 
the book ends too abruptly, and tho characters ore dispo^ 
of somewhat suiuiuarily. \Vo suspect that the sad allusion 
in tho dedication may account for a certain want of consistency 
and proportion which characterizes the story. But in its 
st^veral parts the author shows himself ns vigorous as ever; 
there is all tho old tact, all tho old versatility, and, in spite of 
circumstances, much of* tho old lightness and brightness. Nina 
and Atleo are os good in their several ways ns anything Mr. Lover 
has given us lately, and wo are really sorry to take leave of them 
just when their respective careers threaten to become most exciting. 
They ore the last persons to settle down into humdrum lives, and 
wo venture to cherish a hope that Mr. Lever may toll us more of 
them. 



FARLEY’S MODERN TURKEY.* 

M r. FARLEY’S book, though fairly d^cribed by its title so 
far os tho most iuleresting parts of its contents are con- 
cerned, is opened by a few chapters whoso connexion with the 
remainder is not at lirst eight very obvious. ^ He has a good deal 
of interesting information to communicate in regard to the re- 
sources of modern Turkey, and we may add that he puts it briefly, 
clearly, and in an agreeable style. But Mr. Farley nppnMntly 
thought that something was necessary to catch the attention (x 
the public. Eveiythiug connocted even in a remote degree with 
tho Eastern question is apt to call up associations of anything but 
a lively character. Tho general reader has no wish whatever for 
oue more diagnosis of the symptoms of the sick man. He is rather 
inclined to indulge in a languid wish that Turkey could be 
swallowed up by an earthquake, so that wc might bo liable to no 
more demands for tho support of our old ally. As that is 
impossible, ho contents himself with turning a deaf ear to 
tho subject, and forgetting that so troublesome a country 
exists. Perhaps, however, he may bo imperceptibly lured to ap- 
proach it by a lew preparatory remarks upon the iloly Land and 
a description of tho Empress Eugdnie. This, we should odd, ia 
our interpretation of Mr. Farleya motives for treating us to a 
description of Lebanon and Nazareth, and for reproducing some 
letters to the Da$fy News which ho contributed during the visit 
of the Empress to Uonstantinople. His own account of the niatter ia, 
that ho is of opinion that consumptive patients would derive mtidh 
benefit from a stay in Syria, and that the Empress is held in su^ 
estimation in this country that it ia desirable to preserve “ tho 
record of an historical event, the like of which never ocouned 
before, and may probably never occur again.” The eflPecL at 
any rate, of tho insertion of these chapters ia to throw a Idnd 
of rose-coloured glow over tho book, which, we may ven- 
ture to add, strikes ua as a little too pronounced in tone* 
Perhaps, too, it is rather commonplace. We seem to have 
met the Maronite Princess, who is introduced to us in one 
of the early pages, in a good many nowspapen and popular 
boo^ of travel, or perhaps sue recalls some aim xecoQectums of 
Lalla Rookh, She has a rich shawl round her wal^ loose 
trousers of yellow silk, and yellow leather papooshes. Ha &ee 
is concealed by a white veil, and as she withdraws its fringep fiir 
a momentary glance at the Frimks, she disoloses ^<a face of perfeot 
beauty, a complexion exceedingly fair, and those wondeiM 
almond-shaped eyes that are s(!wely seen away firom the East’* 
In the East, however, they must be exceediflffly common, Jnd(^fcqg 
from the extraordinaiy regularity with whioa they xevem tium- 
selves to the gaze of the literary tourist Then of comae llr. 
Farley meets a courteous ohie^ who teats a morsel hom a 
joint of lamb and graciously presents it to him with his own 
fingers; and. in short, he goes through all the regdfw lonod 
of travellers* sights and emotions with which we aim liMi 
tderabljr familiar since the days of EMen. 

Luckily we soon make om eaoape firam tiua re^on to be f*e- 
sonted to the Empress at Oonstantino}^ Mr. Earley 
the duties of a Cforrespondent witiii aomimUe aeal,. eodvii^.m 
presume that the readers ot a liberal/ * - - * * . _ 

how Her Imperial Mqjcsiy wag if 
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of bar dMWwg-wwm and bedroom, and to be aeaimdthat notbinff 
was abae^ wmob ** the mo$t nstidious fomiuine taste could 
exset.*’ We are assured that an exhibition of fireworks and a 
® J troops gave to the scene the appearance of a 
dr^ of Fauy-land rather than a reality of everyday life/* 
PaOT-land is only known from pantomimes, and perh^ the re- 
eemblance may have been aocurate enough. The French in- 
habitants of CoMtaotinople declared, in a fine burst of eutbusiasin, 
that fipom the visits of ^at soverei^ there would arise a new 
era of and solid liberty which the lights of civilisation 

and the di^truction of ignorance cannot fall to extend to every 
country.” The meeting of a Sultan and a French Empress will 
not Suggest to every one the probable oxtonsion of liberty, how- 
ever that word may be quautiod by the epithet solid,’' and 
Kr. Farley confesses, a page or two later, that tho sanguine 
expectations of French journalists were not destined to bo 
fulfilled. Those sag^ious persons, it seems, declared that tho visit 
of tho Empress had alroaay put an end to the Enstorn Nt.vle of 
feminine costume in favour of the latest Frent?h fashions; and 
they anticipated the abolition of all restrictions upon foiniuinu 
liberty. This statement is very properly described by Mr. Fnrloy 
as exaggerated French nonsense and it is plain that in his 
opinion a cliange from the Turkish to tho French customs in 
regard to women would bo of very doubtful utility. Jiuiccd ho 
thinks that in many respf)cts tho women of Mahoimnodan coun- 
tries have a great ^vantage over their European sistcis. They 
have not at present, and lor obvious reasons they arc not likely 
to have, the inestimable privilege of voting for moinbcrs of l*ar- 
liament; but they have already secured many of the advantaj^cs 
towai'ds which that privilege is supposed to be nu indispeusubic 
preliminary. Women, for example, retain their property after 
marriage $ though they cannot take the initiative in proceed lugn for 
divorce, they can render it inevitablo in various ways ; and a woumii 
can always make tho father of her child respoitsiblo for its iiiain- 
tennnee. Indeed Mr. f'arley goes so far as apparently to 
attribute tho elevation of woman in modoni society to Maljom- 
medan influences instead of to those whicli arc nioro gouorally as- 
signed as itscause. In the early davs of Christianity, he urges, women 
wore little bolter than slaves. ^Pheir condition did not improve 
^ until the contact of Christians with MnsMiimans had given birth 
to chivalry.” ‘'Chivalry,” ho adds, “liotl its root in Spain, 
whence Ohaiiemogno transported it to tho centre of bmropo.” And 
he goes on to argue that almost nil the good qualities to which wo 
generally apply the name of chi^alric were in fact imported by 
this route from the I'^ast. Polygamy is generally credited with 
many evils, but polygamy is only tho luxury of a f<*w, and, in 
spite of polygamy, Easteru women enjoy as much liberty than 
tnoir sisters of the West, if not more. Indeed Mr. barley's 
enthusiasm rises so high that ho challenges ‘^sonio learned theo- 
logian ” to explain “ wliy it is that men are so iniicli bettor in all 
the social relations of life under Mahommedon laws than under 
those of Chrisiianity.” In fact, we arc slightly puzzled to know, 
after reading this glowing chapter, how it is that Mr. Farley 
himsolf baa resisted tho temptation of conversion to l^lurn. 
W^o have not room to discuss his theories nor to examine into the 
truth of his historical statement about Charlemagne. The influence 
of Eastern manners upon the West is undoubtedly a very interest- 
ing question ; but we are Dot quite convinced that truthfulness, 
honour, chastity, and gentleness to women and children reached 
Europe exclusively through the channel assisned. 

However that may be, tuo spirit indicated uy these sentiments is 
perhaps just a little too prevalent tlirough the remainder of Mr. 
Farley’s voluiue. He is a staunch 'believer in tho ^lowor of 
Turkey to take its place amongst civilized nations. Amongst 
other Western prejudices there has been a general belief that 
education has been discouraged by Mabommedanism. Mr. Farley 
declares that, on the contrary, there is no country in which in- 
struction is more esteemed or in which its professors are more 
respected than in Turkey. The schools have of course fallen 
behidd those of other European nations in obedience to the 
causes, whatever they may be, which have prevented those admir- 
able Mahommedans from keeping on a level with us in the general 
advance of civilization. Still great efforts are being made. The 
ball of the recently opened University was filled every evening with 
an attentive audience eager to bear from Mahonimedan teachers 
tho results of the last advances of European thought. Azziz 
Elfendi gave an excellent lecture on chemistry, illustrated by 
experiments ; Tahain Eftendi discussed tho scientific properties of 
water; ^ Selim Effendi discoursed in a very lucid manner al^ut 
the planets,” and Tahsin Eflendi mm upon ** the immense and 
the microecopie.” If Tindall Effendi should ever find public 
interest fli^ at the Bqval Institution, we should recommend him 
to consider the propnety of emigrating to Constantinople. It 


would be ottrioni 
on of the East wil 


.ta on the effects of this gradual tnfiltra^ 
Western scientific ideas — a procew which 
Mr. Farls|7 would legaid as merely pi^goff* some part of the 
immense 9 imlt which we inherit from our ancestors. The greater 
pari of hla book^ however, is oooi^ied with an account 
of (he natural lesoniose of Turkey, which are undoubtedly 
in many xespecta enonnouB. Be eonoden Asia Minor to oe 
an idmimblo ffald finr emigiatioiL Indeed there to already a 
flourishing colony of Germans established at Amaria, and their 
Skceesi has been so marked that a largo body of their Mbw- 
eouatrymen am about to estaUiah themsebos near Angora with a 
tlotr m agikultiim In general, and the impfovement of Angora 
In partiettlar. An isolated eipigmnt #ould hardly be 


■ t -T ■ — 

aUe to make his way; but if a ecHopefatite aaMoIathm of BoflUt 
capitalists and workmen should aottte in many parti of th ioounj^ 
their success would bo certain. Another opponunity of grwiiltf 
rich which is onb waiting for somebody to seiaa it is in the Bmefc 
Sea fisheries. There is no doubt, Mr. Farley assures Qi^ that a 
company provided with proper boats and tadde and experianoei 
managers would clear cent per cent aa a minimum of profit’’ 
Then, again, them is ahundanco of mineral wealth still unworkad. 
and Mr. Farley beliovos that ” the time may not be for distant 
when the fiames of the blast-fUmace will illuiiiiuate the spires of tho 
Anti-Taurus,” and Turkey, in less poetical language, again become 
a great mnnufoeturing country. The want which requirea 
moat imperatively to be supplied is that of oommunioa- 
tions. liitherto very little has been done in tho way of 
providing the provinces of the interior with railways, or even 
with direct toads, or in tnaking practically usofol the noble 
harbours which are to be found on tbo sea-const. Mr. Farley, 
however, gives various instances of tho success which has been 
attiuned in such partial experiments as have hitherto been made. 
In spite of evorythiiig trado is rapidly increasing, and tho task of 
finding outlets for it would naturally l>o roinuucmUve. Finally, 
if it bo asked why Turkey does not construct her own pubuo 
works, when tho prospects of profit are so great and undeniable, 
Mr. Farley replies that in Turtoy fortunes are made so rapidly in 
liiiaucini entorpriaos that local capitiilists do not care to support 
iuduslrial unaoriakings. They can ntlord to leave these mere 
collateral Hourcea of gain to tho foreign capitalists, whom Mr. 
Farley exhorts to avail themselves of tho opportunity. We 
clobo till) book with a sense that our nioutbs are water- 
ing. Why should wo stop in this benightud old country 
content with a paltry fivo per cent, and (lamniellod by all the 
rcBlrictions of monogamy, when, in young and rising Turkey, 
clinnccs of investing onee fortune so as to bring cent, per cent, 
with porfi>ct security aro literally going about bogging, and the 
population is the most honest and obividrous on tuo face of the 
earth ? Some little drawbacks might perhaps bo hiqted by ex- 

S erienced people, and indeed Mr. Farley coulesses that there ore 
ark spots to be found in bin glowing picture. Meanwhile tho facta 
which bo odduces certainly deserve attention, and if the rose- 
colour is used n little too profusely, that may 1>e a justifiable 
mode of overcoming a pr^umco which is os unreasonably stronffia 
the opposite direction. Wo ore cont(*nt to crncludo by quoting 
his peroration : — Tho Pagoda-tree still fiourishes in the East. 
It has, ero now. been shaken by some of our adventurous country- 
men, but it still bears golden fruit. I have pointed out where it 
is to bo found.” If tho golden fruit is surroundud by thorns and 
is not always sound to the core, that is not a peculiarity of the 
Turkish variety of tho commodity. 


DIAMOND DKiCJINO.* 
rilllE first diamond of South Africa is said to have been found 
JL in 1 867. A very fine gom was found two years later. In 
the earlier part of 1870 tho number of diamonds discovered wot 
so considernblo that a rush set in from all quarters to the 
banks of tbo Vaal river, which has continuod over since. There 
has been lately a chock to tho enthuniasm of this pursuit through 
tho depreciation of “ ofi-colourod ” or yellow stones in toe 
Euro^an markets. It is only fashion that makes diamonde 
valuablo, and fciahion must be allowed to proscribe its own oon- 
ditiona. Jiut nrobably the value oven of olT-ooloured stones of 
largo size will bo high enough to reward handsomely tiie lucky 
diggers who find them, although not to make their fortunes as 
rapidly os was at first expected. Tbo original diggings wore on 



petual ail-pcnetrating dust and almost no water. By the itvcr 
side there is bathing, fishing, shade, and firewood — all of whioh 
comforts are wanting at the dry ” digmngs ; but then tiiey yield 
many moro diamonds. Tho town of Klip Drift on the river 
is at present the metropolis of the district. The dried-up dlggon 
from l)u Toil's Pan come there to refresh themselves when utter^ 
beaten from their work by dust and drought, and it is tbe depA 
of all tbe merchants. The ’‘Pan,” which is the centre of tbe bnslert 
industry, and vields the largest returns, is a shallow depression in 
the ground, filled with brackish water in the rainy season, and 
forming at other seasons an expanse of hard mud, fiMured In all 
directions by the beat. The* soil is much easier to work at the 
Pan than by tbe rivor-side, but the ciroumstances of exiatenoo OM 
almost intolerable. In the eloquent language of a local newa* 
paper, “ tbe dust of the dry diggings is to be classed with 
pestilence, and famine, and if there is anything worse, witii ums 
also.” But all hardships are easy while health la^ts to 1 ^ who 
hopes to see at any moment a gom about the sise of a plgecxifo 
egg gleaming ^ tbo floor or wall of his '' claim ” aa he excafitoa 
it Du Toit’i Pan already boasts many large botol^ imoMOlti 
ttore<v two churobes, several billiard-rooms, a sad a 

tbeatie.^ Immediately around (he Pan is a broad sanMaoe at 
^ veldt,” or prairie with stunted aro wt h of serub, and nese aad 
these a mimosa or ibom-bnab, ana at disUmeee of five to twefare 
miles are ranges of pietmeaqae hills. The monotony of 

* 7 %$ IHmMd of 80^ Africa ; a mA 
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WMJ b« varied "bf a day’s ribeoting for tiu prvt in the veldt/’ 
or by a two days’ exoankm for laHikig and fishing to the 
river. The larger gamOt whfoh caimot be reached in a day’s 
excuwnni are farought abundantly to market by the Dateh 
euttien in the intertor. Batobem’ meat and game ore cheap, but 
there has been till lati 3 ly a great soareity of I'egeUbles, whicb 
the Dutch fomen never took the troublo to grow for their own 
uiOy although thnv^bave now been tempted by the prospect of a 
good trade* Nothing is gained by taking an onUit from England, 
and little bv buying on the coast, ns aliBtMft everything neccHsary 
can ba purcaMsea at the dijrainga. If the journey thither in made 
by Transport Company’s Waggun from Cap^i Town, only 40 lbs. of 
luggage IS allowed. If the riower journtiy by bullock- waggon is 
praen^ for tho sake of sport, the inteitding digger may auTv bis 
stores nod equipment with him. The routes from Algoti Day or 
Port Natal may he chosen instead of that firoin Cope Town, if the 
biiliock-waggon be adi>ptod. It is for a good sportHman a uelighU 
ful metliod of spending a month or so; nut if a miui expects to 
make his fortune at the diggings, ho in of course anxious to begin 
work, so perhaps the quicker journey by Transport Waggon is 
])referable. 

The author of this book did not gain much by his vniit, 
oxoept the knowledge and experience which he now lays before 
the public, but he seems to wish t4i try his luck again. The 
adventure would be best luado by two trieiids in company, and 
the necessary cost of journoy from b^ngland, outfit, and im- 
idemonts, and six months’ working cxpeiiHcs, is calculated at 
270/. for the two. It is reckoned that in aix months they 
ought to have found something to ketM) work going for some 
time longer. A man who is young, healthy, active, industrious, 
and able to turn bin hand to ditfercnt things, is nlmo.st sure 
to find of living, until by patient observation ho discovers 

nn opening to prosperity. It may ho expei^lfd, however, that 


been folt at the 
Dutch farmer who 


there' haa already been 11 groat rush to tlm diggings of per.ious 
willing to luako thoinsclves gonornlly usofuL To judge from 
thie author’s diutcriptions of public amuaetiienlB at Du Toil's 
Pan, we might think that the aimiUmr acitirs and siugerH with 
whom Xxnidon is overdone would bo wtdeomodaud row'oixied at tho 
diggings. But probably theio is by this timo u glut of comic 
amgers, and possibly also of initaloes and cuhlaigos in that market. 
We may, however, venture to any that tho former ariiclc cannot 
be grown by the iloevs on their farms in the Tmnsviuil district. 
The author tlitiiks that there is a good opening fur energetic imd 
clever doctors niid lawyora at the diggings, particularly ns they 
can always work nt tho sieve or •ortuig-tablo while waiting for 
distNue or litigation to break out among their neighbours. The 
liavder work of pick and siievel is chiefly dene by lalMiiirom of tho 
Kafir and other native iriht's, of whom hirgt* numbers aro attracted 
by high wages. 'I'hey are industrious, and tolerably horu^st, and any 
auerratien from the right path is usually followed by an application 
of cat ” at tho ptdico eihee. A youjig'cominuiiity Vaunot provide 
‘‘chi)key,”cnpris*<»u forofieriders, sotheyinust be iiiiLiiNhedflummarily 
and dinmisseu. Even white men have been piinisliod for d islionosty or 
brutal violence with tho cal, and also by being ihaggi^d through 
tho river and o.xpidlod from the diggings. Criminal law takes 
nearly the same aspect every where under simitar circumstances, 
and whatavor may bo said or done in quiet times at htuue, tho 
gallows and tho cat are sure to assert their importance in a new 
und unseithHl society lU;e this on the Vtial river. ()u the whole, 
bowaver, this cimgorios of all nations is peaccuhlo, aud now that it 
has been brought under llritish rule tho administration of justico 
is 'firm and tolerably uulfoiin. 'f ho ent at Kli[) Drift iq, or was, 
dthar stronger or more c<.>UHcioniious iu itn work thmi at I)u Toit'a 
Pan, hut sxich in(H|iiality is prohubly unavoidable iu tho s}'stom« 
Tbo ** tiiggors,” at luiy rate, are nut detorrc<l fniin tho diggings by 
the treatment wliioh tliey lueot tliere, and tiioy even submitted to 
the magistrato when he interftuvd to stop a great fight betwoon tho 
Kafirs and JkiauUxs. The author encourages engineers and land-sur- 
veyors, especially tbo latter, as likely to obtain liiOTHtive ompluy- 
Uient. But all that ho says as to tlie prvispt;ot3 t)f any profeasiou or 
trade must bo qualified by his generiu advice Umt uo man should 
giro up a fixed incomo, however mo^ioiatc, at home, for the viciasi* 
tudea and hardships of a dimr's lifi>. 

THio rapid p ro grosa of civaiaaticu at Du Toil s Pan maybe inferred 
foom the fact that tbsbaoholors of tliat town gnvo a ball, at whmb 
* Sbere was osrtainly uo want of ladios; indeed some [mrsons 
tboagbt that tho proportion was too largi\'’ Among the diggers 
are some married enuplcs, and a boalUiy, bandy wesnan finds 
mtauf uaeeiMnry things which ehe can do better tbim the generality 
af men. Wo siiould certainly trust feminine eyes to pick oat 
diMBOiida at the sortiag>-tahlo, and there is room for any extent of 
eMmiay of health ami money in buying nod cooking tbod. The 
Mtafoat hardship to English people of eitln^ sex would probaldy 
la 'that water is so Karee at Du Toils i'an that you can only 
•UoWToaveelf half a bucket oueo a week to wash in. Tho river, 
aa we nave sqid, is twenty-five miles distant irum the Pan. It 
0U|^ sot to be ihigetten, in estimating the prqipects of ^eso 
that diamoiids cannot be coUeeted in sudiiaigeniun* 
hoawithotttlmvriyeliwtfogthepri The analogy fiunished by 
tho fihinrptifin df the vast quantities of Australian wd Califomiaa 
juld whi^ havs been prodnoed in the laat twenty yours may bo 
iihttlfev for diatnonda ace not a medium of oommorce, but mersly 
ifi emaiaeat ef haury* The author aayv ^t tho oompsra- 
I ^ afiHffi priM BOW givoii for AMom uUmee me not due 

as to the hict that the immense 
;r ^ «hpj[k^hiMi fogtriiklkttiied miaiwt 3 iuoh intiouvtaieiiQe has 


^ from the ahsaiwa of mmU change. A 
uuton farmer who Mooght In a load of csnbim aoid them aO st 
a shilling arpiaca, and oarried away a hag of adver to hia hoi^ 
stead on the veldt.” incurred a double portion of the di tf ik e 
which English scttlem usually fool towarda the Boais. The 
tavern-keepers issue bits of paper as^tokani for shfllliigs ; conpem 
are unknown, and a cigar or two boxes of matches represent thtee* 
pence. The temptatioDs to drink are as frequent aiid powerful as 
anywhere, and the spirit called */ Cape soudee ” Is one of the most 
pernicious in the world. It is difficult to preach absthienee where 
water is both dear and bad ; but perh^ks tea and coffee aam the most 
convenient and wholesome drinks that the digger can MOph The 
author speaks highly of Mr. Truter, who was head of m Free 
I State police; but his men were drunken, disaipataA seedy* 

; looking reprobates recruited from the lowest dess or sode^ 
! ou the diggings. When wanted they were either not to be founoL 
i or too upsy to be useful. Once, indeed^ when a fight had 
been announced to come off between an Kuglishnian and a Dutch* 

• man, tlio police musU^red in cousiderable force— not however to 
; prevent hostilities, but to keep the ring, eee fair play, and ei\$oy the 
j spectacle. Mr. Truter aud liis dirty blackguards have now *given 
! place to a nrilish Commissioner and pobcemeo much after the 
I liome model. The prison or ** chokey ” is a dreadful place of 
I puniflhijient for nn Euglishman, because bo will probably have to 
j share its narrow and filthy Hoor with one or more ^’niggera” 
whose personal condition and habits need not be more particularly 
descril>e<l. 

In autumn of last year the pursuit of diamonds had been partially 
su8{)ended, for the reason that gold in paying quantities bod been 
discovered about four hundred miles further inland. Many diggers 
were on the move to this now scene of speculative industry, and 
if the prospect hold out should bo realized, towns like those 
which this author has doscribed will be created as rapidly, and 
ou the H:uue plan. Tho condition of tho Cape Colony has strangely 
changed siuco Sir Harry Smith waged costly and not very 
glorious war against tho tribes who ore now working busily for 
white mosterH at handsome wages. Time was when tho very 
names of the Orange and Vaal livers were odious, as suggesting 
oudlesd unprofitable expeuso. It was little suspected Uiat our 
troops, in their weary marches, were almost treading upon gold 
and diamonds., 


F.AUM STOUIKS.* 

I T is seldutn that the repetition of a success is up to the mark 
of tho original ; and. os a rule, it is wsor to break irosh ground 
than to go again over the old where the maiden tillogo has been 
favuurahitf. i’erhaps it is that we &ii>ect too much in repeUtioo f 
more probably that the freshness which charmed us in thfi first 
issue 18 dulif'd in the second, and that we get only the sweepings 
of the mill, the skiiumed milk after tho cream has been gatbereA 
Thus the first series of I^eamtU Life was eminently delightful. 
Vigorous luid natural, it made its way by the 'very force of its 
truth and simplicity ; but this second series is not Quite so good^ 
though it seems almost hypercritical to say so. Tnere is mors 
straining after elfect about it, more conventionality of style and 
siibji^t, \k}B» of tho rude actualities of rural life, and more oonscioua 
stmtiineutaliain. The btiiad bold pen that ritotohed Muckle 
Jock and tho boudager has got iteeli tapered oil' to a finer, poiiil 
in tho Drussmukeni ” aud ** Hetty ” ; and we miss the rough* 
bean humanity of tho early stories, not consideriog the exchaoge 
to a certain picturesque, uleau-skiuned rusticity a gi^ one. Stiu, 
tho stories are ploaaan^ and rich iu those quaint savings and foil* 
fiavoured epithets which give so much charm of local ooloariag. 
When Jumphliu’ Jamio speaks pious words to the widow ho li 
courting, and angry ones to the hnizen wench who is courtmg 
him, we know that bis language is exactly such as a man of hS 
class and kind would use. And though his religion is eaeprsssad in 
an odd foshioii enough, yet it reads like truth, and is probably a 
literal tianacription. Och sir!” ho fNtya, describing ^e^wav 
iu which ho eaoopod from the snare set him bv the daily 
took me tae ma twa knees. No lik’ that Uethenn’ auld mao 0’ 
Us, who yarned long screeds till bis Maker, tho’ ihey’ta mm! ' 
leadin'. I didna dan lik* that ; but, koiudng batter, 1 made l ang 
prayers, and, praise be till Him, lie puUiri ma throimk” Sum 
vanous mishaps are exceedingly wall told, and wa oanniM hat rity 
him when that ** Bull o' Boslian, meuMtar 0’ a’ iniquityi” Baft 
hVarar, sate hemelf to devour ” him; k wkkh kwMa darigii 
she succeeds to her own satisCsetioB aad JtanvUk’ Jamlfo 
ultiinato ountent. 

William Bain, the clachor or dvka biiildar. is »Qi ttnKka ottt old 
friend Muckle Jock in hia dumb lava and mow aauctsUp, thonn 
tho story wants the hunutfous firaaknasa aad laagliaaalliBawUSk . 
made the histoiy of Jodc and the boudager aoaash and ******^**t 
Yet the confessioD of the paorlova-skkriaditar wiwhkmottsjr 
questii)iia him is really pg^atk^ andy logg as lha mctsioi% wis 
oonimtrefnm firam giving its— • 


It was otdlnaaMlins that bis moihitie^lnhm 
kUo the matter. ** Mis. JaUc, Am Bowe, was hmea Frifoor* Wl' fikwBri 
*Yer wue wm hrifvHn’ on' foiotia' at SUM OnalV^Jpdsf Af Ml 
doebtor, and Uee hard tot her.* Aieye caaftk^1»we.lni^ . > ; . 
IkwtfioUliefrithkiedfflMfoieMsfaacte 
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'•JMdrtift •>«» twjs ? ^ ipu® lijq^^ 

wm nm nrnmt l«r,** ho nMr«nd whh a crest talp. 

1^ « pnitMy^ler wbipb tl|H wouuii «(K»kiii tgsln ahsrpl^ sad 
^*«2lSfs?A^ ^ •®WI6 *■» tar MPA' the his i sn' I diiiiiA 

• ^ h 4 iltAsiwi lUiUMirv and sat dawn at the dieeirie oat of 

^ 111* ** with ttmtiihai, hot he 

aaia sftadllv, •* 1 nraaa naetkirig bat hunnit by b«r. a cuid an* a 

eta^.ihMh an* rio’o tar#mltb«rl Mie'ao^r itnid an* dew tbr me!** 

Them it was<aHottt,aiMltbuBUitiier uihfta thiiikcd it wtat ahelikeiL H* 
aiaufaely knev whet be mid. 

Wlien lA mothor begitii to ftat, WiUio begins to mason !-^ 

** Mttbor, l*ra no deityiir, when ye mk me, but 1 lo> the laaa. I lo*a her 
MiiM ns ye, Itelfep nor meed*, but I ne’w >»a4d • love ' UU her.** 

^Theii, wluii nary* iat ye^e courtiii’ / ** mkud the nietliei tlureu^h bar 


-** ’Dead as* truth, I dinna ken that am oMurtin* laieooiiUle at e* ! 1 iio'or 
ttal tiU her * Fair fli* ye I* Am sure aha thinks am nao ix>uniir. Am m 
uininia*, I say, mKber ! ** He bi'estbetl a lunff ei^. and the tesra wore iu 
bin ey«8 as ne wttnt on. ** Hat my hairt htupn when 1 eee her u'en fiir 
•«»’, eo* i ^ntw «3iy an* dctk, an’ 'onoteniit u»' wann o* bairi wimn she'a 
by hsa* ; aud an dieCfalted vrbea ehe’e gaue uwa* : au* am duwuriciit m 
lueeeu’ tier, 1 ken, mitherl Dot ye'ne tiui limt tlmi keu»o*U inio me/* 
He sat down sgela ou Me diair with a thud. Aud hU words had ulKtct on 
bia mother* 

" Ye war aye a «ood ecm, WlUie/* die Mhl. 

** Am thiokla* tliat mudo " mid hr souiewbat hardly. * Am no mindit 
to be oudit tiher i’ the oomin’ time ; but what tor no shudn’t I Uao a 
siMsethairi ? ** 

“ Am iio oontmirlu* yo,’* mid the woman. 

ThiTo the subjei;t dropped ; but at uii^ht, Wore he went to bed, she 
apoko of the matter again, more reasonably this time. ** Yu Imeiia itnok'* 

lure tae the hua Grant, WiUki? ** • 

-No’ in^” 

- W«el,’tlien, am mimlit tao see her wi* ma tiin een— ^ine tae inak* luve 
tIU her for ye, but till 1 lee that she's waith ma luildie. Wiiaii th« tauce 
is Uftcil, and twa^ibreo bite u* wark in^t o* him*. I'll win tee mu« Iut; or 
olie’ll cam* toe mo hr re. Iho Haliowmnre Ihir 'ill bring her tae the town 
wlmtevrr.” 

- (iod blesi yu, mitber ! ** said the lad, going oif to beil und to 
dremii. 

Bui AS tbo courro of true love never doea run amooth, either in 
Glunatdie or olaewherc^, the piior cliipher huH to dme hia w'cird 
painfiilly enough bolore ho coiuoa to hiri pence. ** M.ik' nm bed, 
wither,** he Bays, 'U'ith lui uuc<vn8eioua nnitation of the old Imllad, 
when he hears that Kiraty (imrit haa **coijtniRktit ’* with Tmiu 
M uriaoii, and that the crioa 'll bo out the nutni." TU lie down, 

I dinna wind if it be tao dee.” It aecina to iva, however, 
that if the honest d 3 'ke buildtT had a nature uf so much tierv aen- 
aildveuoefl, ho would have found a voice aonoor than he did, and 
that ho would not have run the ri^k of hisiug hia dawtie for tim 
waut of timely speaking. To he auie there are certain slow ond 
'Mnoerlv** natures that feel deepl}^ while they bedmy nothing: 
and Willie Bain might have falhni aick of love niid aomtw, fiir all 
that he never showed to man or maid the passion he was fonteritig. 
And as the autber ovideutly knows hia own work, aii<l as his 
portraita are probably fiom the lile, we must take tij4mi as we Imd 
them, without making ohjoctioiis whif'h may he mure ikncilul 
than real. 

The story wo like least is the Dreasamkera.” Tt is lesx aiinple 
than the othors^ and has Jusft a dash of afl«*ctAUou in it that H|H>iU 
what ekie might have Woi a pretty and patbetto idyl. 1 he girls 
an of a class of thought and rranement beyond their aiKnal Htaiiis; 
which of itsedf slwavs pvea aa uuuHiural air to a tal4\ and bU ikesa ^ 
(Use chord from the bogumiiig. The author's own et) Ic of nkrmtioii | 
b Carlylese,noi in grotosauemwa, but in Gist p^^culiar psychologioil 
euggeiacioD, that rl welling on every little tact and filing with 
adnivagant pereisteney, which is one uf the most marked chacso- 
teiiHiGs of Mr. CarlylfiM school ; the action of the hvro ia annoy*- 
lag in SB apparent :^nt ofdemHioxi, which timis out, however, to 
he unueecssary reticenee and unnanlotpiblo hlindnesn ; and the end 
il soarcely likely. 8o that, on the whole, the storv leaves an arii- 
Mal and gaslift kind of impression on the mind, nut favourable 
to one's thconcs of peasant life, and more after the pnltem of 
the K$epMk 0 and lk»k of kind of humanity than that 

which owned the clacher and Jamphltn* Jamie ss its members. 

Lovn-RMikiog is the imw most imnortaDt fact in rural society. 
It k an important hw^t everywheru, bnt in the country, 
where life ia so mueli less eventful tbaii in towns, it takes 
erao laigor dMMBskms and Jms a mars eaduring inftuenee. 
Oonaeqaettdjp almost all iml tales tarn on love; and Gis 
author of &b second series of shines iHustmtive of poMant 
ISIh in tiie North has not been able to break ont of the 
ohaiiiiai ciida. ** Quaar Jtan,** ^ Widow Mimraw,** and llettyy*^ 
wk^i with tha teee storiae aliaadr spoken make np 
halNloM comosbig. the take eaeh a dallnent phaes of 

the master jfWA<fn, *^<I.iiear Jean ** is ilw saury of a girl Mtrayod 
and then dmrted, wHh the added pain of her tather's aagiy 
banishment from komoi and the shamo aka has brought on her 
ftanOy not l^ten bj aar of thenob Widow Blaocaw ** tnlcM 
}i»t the M^sjy side of tie same theme, and sbfLiws how s i m p b 
Mair Maamw ^*g*va red fneet” to Blank Jock, the gamakeaper, 
#liast har kmoesna eyia wm ofanad to the Irao iwaaiitng of Ua 
u Mu4nem '>^drfmsawitawiiA aadhiefiital haertadWim t mid 

^«1lBtW’’adAah4Vtai arttafiMta whe edled 4wey a weak leae’e 

we flaf the affisctetkai Ikei wia ap tMUe 
" i Iftp '^PiwwinilnHfa.** iniil • tom 4^ thengfct aoilwtidf 
^ neeesanrj state af eatare of Ike 


The mUgiee of Ja« 9 Uta^Jninle eawsda Uee aad iwOMki ^ 
of Hetigr atags hdse and a» if made up the 
akmm thiakuid am ntatiee, tkof amn^ 
welMwe ihnnifiA it ngkfc to mmh of tkia saooiid emai w»«k » 
esriain eualldeatiaa m our pramup we mgtrd tiba book as bam 
work than mne*-tanUia of tni aovehi aial storieo pnWiakeiL Oiik 
only nmieiia tkas it taaolae good aa itmigbt have baaii« and aatt 
would nave been had the author been more easeful to avoii 
sstttiineiitaliani, and to be uoaoafiataiidainglj Una to the rudar eert 
of naiiire ho undertook to paint. 

The quiet aaeala of a Beruese lta!tter*s fbmUy, wbaie there are 
no Crimea, very little atary, and not a shred of mystenr, would 
seem to pfomiee ill fur general i&tamt; but Abul and mmm Is 
full of pathetic and carefully drawn nicturea of human feeung, 
and its tuudor quietneaa makM thu tunHilent litorature of sensa- 
tionalism seem even more coarse and garish by eontrast. The 
tuet part of tko book, though uneventful, ia by no means Hat It 
seta torth the uiiaumlerataiiding ill at gradually creeps iu between 
n worthy huabund and his wife, and the msoora end miserv 
which epruod through the house iu consequenuo, and roeiut with 
bitter eoergy on the children. Homely sa the didails are, the 
skill with which they are touched in nuutoa them to the lull an 
interesting ss a more alirring theme. The oharactem era 
siiigalarly life-like. (>hristiau, heavy, proorastlnatitig, nimble and 
unwiilintf to stir one Inch out of the groove in which bis fore- 
fathers had run their lives, hiding all his emotions beneetli 
A wooden fooe stid a stolid manner, yet suflering ns aontely 
as these ^xmI lumbering souls do sulier when they take 
sorrow to heart— proud of his farm, proud of his name, of hia 
integrity, of his widl-doiug, of his virUie— stands out him the 
pages eolid and living. And his wife Aooa ia the worthy pendent 
to the picture luiide by him. Quick, aeiive, gtinerous, hasty in 
temper, and warm in heart, she has her own trials in tbo slowac 
naturo of hor hushotid ; ana, woman like, is disposed to resent the 
difference of temperameut between them as a pursonol wrong fbc 
which alio deserves commiseration and is justiiled iu self-pi^, an 
well as in wifely displeiwure. W hem Christian would have rs/uMd 
HO mucli os a htuidful of meal, she mves of their best to the poor ; 
where sbo would have iakou Gme by the forelock, he lags at hie 
heels and lots him win the race ; so that it b eas? to see now mb- 
uudorstaudingH would arise between them ; and how to such a 
woman as Anna the dill'eronce of nature alone would seem to ba 
a personal indignity fur which her huidiond was jusGy blamabb. 
The story, such ns it b, b very well told ; and the leconciib- 
tion and better state of feeling which we ore happy* to say 
come about in the second half of the book fall admirably 
into place. The book is a good companitni, because sunk a 
strong contrast, to the Scottish stoiies with which we have 
bracketed it. Both treat of rural life ; both deal more 
with emotion than with passion, more with sorrow than with 
crime; and througli both runs that vein of religious baling so 
ebaracteristio of tJie butter cJiihs of pessauts, and which b at 
ouce their strength and thuir weiUineiis. Yet, with so many points 
of resttinhhuice, tbcNo two books arc osfumiiiilly aud rehreehingly 
dilfereut in touo and truotioADt ; for peasant life, if everywkim 
built on tJie same iisUiroi busis, has its own spernsi manifestationa 
mxKirding to uatumoiiiy, such as ore not known in the “dead 
level of civiUsaiion '* ; so that, whau*vcr tbe points of ebmental 
luefiublinice, the result is ducitludly not monutoneiis when soan 
]imut the lives and doings of the peaftant class Ibf the faonefft of 
their more reiiued brothrua in the nigbor rauki. 


AMKRICAN LiraUATUttE. 

A n American Bietionary of Biogropliy * haa of course ib value 
as a book of roferorice. By its aid a reader of ineiKiotrA or 
newspapers who cared to study them with suittebnt diligence, 
and to bunt out the history of evory name he might ooma lunross, 
could satisfy himeulf that tbe Smith or Peabody nunitioned in a 
letter or a leading article was either JuhnO. Smith, onee Heoretny 
of I^egation at Copenhagen, or James F«. Btnitb, the editor of the 
drat newspaner started in Nevada; Thomas A. Peabody, the 
preacher ox ibnver City, or William B. Peahody, the clergyman 
of lijncbbarg ; and the context might help him to fix on the par> 
tioular ohnneUtr he wonted. For any other purpose something 
very different from the work before us b mquired; something 
that should give us one-Umth of the number of names, and ten 
tiases as much information respeoting each ; a work much less 
exteniive and touch more select — with much less, in short, of that 
demoemtb isisciDot wbiok puts upon a bvel ail men sulficienily 
lamortant or ixnpertanate to ftad their wiw into print. I'be biok 
befove us ^ves oesrly the some space to Cassius M. Cby, whom 
TCohaUy une in ten of our renders have happiljr fbrgutten, and to 
liewyOky, one of the greatest men whom ineepeiimt America 
kae prodUM— herraalfy groat naiBesiiioetiy belon^g to the j^ne- 
xmlloD bom during tbe wionbl period, and develqitKl by tbo ibvo- 
Itttkm ; it makes more of Jefferson l)nvb, one of the bast die- 
finyiikibed of ihcoiemiyor-geiierab whoee number brought m many 
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Mrcaams upon the ftdiiUDiiti|itloil qf Hf. SUntoiii than of the 
nafflesake who guided daring four eventfd yearn the deetiniea of 
the Confederacy. The Dictionary oontaina about a thousand paM 
in double colutnne, and the’namea that Occupy more than half a 
column are a smw minority^ while to acamly any ie a whole 
column allotted. In faet| we learn little more reflpecting the 
moot dietinguiahed of thoee whose biographies are inserted than 
might be found in an almanac or an army list— a mere technical 
answer to the question Who is he F We can imagine that 
■uch a book may find its place among the Directories and similar 
works on the table of a political aspirant or private secretary, 
whose special business it is to gratify as many free and onlightenoa 
citisena as possible by an intimate knowledge of their personal 
history, but it can have none of the interoMt that would belong 
to a rem attempt at a national collection of biographies. Wo may 
note^ as an exceptional merit in these days, the absence of offensive 
epithets or abusive language respecting the soldiers and statesmen 
, ox the South. 

The TJndwffround Railroad was *, as our readers will remember, 
the name given by the practical Abolitionists of the Northern 
States to the organization by means of which fugitives fVom 
slavery were assist to evade the pursuit of their masters and the 
agents of Federal law, and to find a refuge beyond the Canadian 
frontier. While the inf\jority of the party confined themselves 
to declamation and newspaper invective, and used their posi- 
tion and privileges under tne Constitution of the United States to 
wage a systematic war against the rights which that Con- 
stitution bad secured toothers, a more earnest minority repudiated 
alike the restraints and the benefits of the law, and, rejecting all 
the privileges of citizenship, set themselves to work to render 
what they held to be justice to the slave in spite of 
the law and in defiance of its penalties. In the perform- 
ance of this self-chosen duty, many of them underwent severe 
sufferings, some were imprisoned for long terms, a few wore 
killed, and all lived in more or less constant anxiety and peril : 
but tney did succeed in liberating many hundreds of slaves, ana 
contributed not a little to that bitter exasperation of feeling 
which culminated in civil war, sectional conquest, and omancipa- 
'tion. Whatever may be our view of tbo constitutional duties of 
American citizens, or of the merits of the quarrel between North 
and tiouth^ it is impossible not to respect those who, taking the 
obvious view of their obligations under the Constitution, and 
finding them intolerable^ cnose to renounce its benefits and its 
burdens, and to live as aliens in their native land, in order to fulfil 
what thby held to be the higher obligations of men and Chris- 
tians. Nay, even persona who do nut share the almost universal 
abhorrence of slavery, and who believe that on the whole the 
negro was happier as a slave than os a freeman, cannot but sym- 
;|>athize with tlioso who, by escaping, proved tliat they found 
olavery intolerable, and with tiiose who, out of mere humanity 
and Christian charity, risked life and goods to assist the fugi- 
tives. As many a uitter Tory, in the evil days of the later 
Stuarts, would have faced the scaffold rather than surrender to 
justice a fugitive follower of Monmouth or Argyle, os I’uritans 
more thou once furthered, in violation of all their principles, 
religious and political, the escape of hunted Cavaliers, so even a 
Blavebolder, if ho were a Christian and a gentloiiian, would hardly 
be able to refuse shelter to a hunted slave whoso scars and muti- 
lated features showed that slavery had in his case proved all 
that its worst enemies called it. We believe therefore that very 
few will read the stories of hairbreadth escapes and perilous 
adventures which fill these bulky records of the U. G. K. R.,’’ 
without hearty syuipatby for the fugitives, and generally for 
their friends ; M'hatever thoughtful men may be inclined to say of 
the encouragement given by the latter to wuiitou thefts prac- 
tised by couUdenliai slaves on trusting masters. Li general 
the fugitives complained of personal cruelty, or, less fre- 
quently, of apprehended separation from their children. Some- 
timosj^ no doubt, they had been led to run away by skilful 
aboliUouist incitement, or by that mere ignorant discon- 
tent which renders English servants of the present day equally 
prone to leave a good situation merely for the love of change. 
But, as a rule, the only fugitives from the for South were impelled 
by brutal usa^ to run the risks and incur the hardships of the 
long and terrible journey ; and the small number of runaways 
during the war proved that those belonged to a wholly excep- 
tional class, and formed a very small minority of the slave popu- 
lation. The writer of this book, William Stul, himself ibrmerly a 
alave, and brought up among fanatical abolitionists, is not the ^rt 
of writer from whom we could expect any tiling like discrimination 
or common fairness. With him every fugitive is a hero, and every 
alaveowser a deuion; and the reader must take his stories as they 
mro told, and for what they are worth, without hoping to obtain 
from them any real light on the subject of slavery. It is more 
diaappcdtttiog and loss accountable that there is no real explana- 
tion of the system and oiganisatiou of the Underground Railroad 

* 9bt Uadny round Railroad; a R^tord I acts, AutAeatic JXarrtaitsM 
lARmt nartatinfi iht RardthipSy Hairbrnutlk Kscapes, and JMUh 
SinvM is <A«ir Efforts offer fVttdom, as Rrhted ^ Ikemsehes 
Sr or H^iineseed Sy Author, lather sntk Skstckss of stme 
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itself. For the rest the book would be imptored by beiim cut 
down to half its bulk, wbkdi could bb done the more easalT ae 
it b in DO sense a hbtoxy, but simply a coB ed hm of indiviaual 
narratives. . 

We have, among several other Reporta and Sfata impeta, anothor 
volume on the condition and resources of the mlmag districts in 
the Far West *, contidning a chapter on xnetaUaxg^urocessea which 
indicates considerable progress in that departi^t ox mining hiduo- 
try. To the general readw the moat interesting psrt of the work 
b the preface, which dbousaes briefly the quality and prospedn of 
Chinese labour in the Pacific States, and onnounoea o^ttiiona 
which are not exactly what we ahould have expected. IVe leaxn 
that whereas the European labourers in the mines axe ofWn unac- 
quainted with mining work, among the Chinese none but minem 
offer themselves fur thb kind of employment ; that they ore more 
trustworthy and faithful than theb Europ^ compeUtoni and 
that, on the whole, and taking the compmtive ignorance of some 
of the latter into account, the value of theb labouris not §p very dif- 
ferent. The wages of Chinese bbour are rising, and Mr. Raymond 
anticipates that those of European bbour must falL Altogether 
he sees no justification for tne fears of those who appr^end 
that the Chinese may undersell and drive out European labour from 
the Pacific States, but seems to think that the two races may be 
left side by side, free from legisbtive hindrances imd a^wed to 
find their several leveb, without any risk that the inferior, by its 
persevering industry and its smaller wants, may supersede the 
superior and turn California and the Far West into Mon^lian 
colonics, lib good opinion of the Chinese is the more valuable 
because it is the result of experience and observation, in direct con- 
tradiction to the.all but universal prejudices of the white popub- 
tion of thf> mining States and Territones ; prejudices which in many 
coses, no doubt, arc a mere cloak for malice, envy, and dislike of a 
race whose sobriety, industry, and thrift render tnem very trouble- 
some competitors for employment, but which are not altogether 
without more creditable and pburible grounds. The principal 
disadvantages of Chinese bbour are said to be an undue addiction 
to the observation of festivab and holidays, and a rooted distrust 
which makes them exact payment of their wages in coin to the 
day, and often leave on maase if the cashbox be not replenubed in 
time. 

The Financial Report of the Secretary of the Treasury f reveals, 
os usual since the >var, a state of thinm which might well move 
tbo envy of Mr. Lowe, and cause Mr. Gladstone some earnest 
searchings of heart on the score of the comparative darkness^ of 
mind and wiuit of financbl morality displayed by ibe Britisb 
Pnrllamout in its eagerness for reductions of taxation and its in- 
difiereuce to the diminution of the debt. Tbo Federal Budget 
shows a revenue averaging some seventy millions sterling, of 
which about forty are derived from customs, and nearly twenty- 
eight from what we should call stamps and excise f behmd whion, 
it must always bo remembered, lies hidden from the eyes of 
English financial reformers a vast State taxation, almost entirely 
direct in its incidence, and levied upon the suppomd capital value 
of real and personal estate. Thb division ox resources between 
the State and Federal Governments — the former being constitu- 
tionally precluded from losing customs duties, and pn^cally, 
the prohibition of iuter-State tariffs, from levying an excise— 
requires to be borne in mind in eve^ mention of American finance. 
The Federal expenditure is about fifty-three to fifly-aix millimis 
sterling, of which some two-iiftha ore absorbed hr the interest 
of the debt. There is thus a surplus of about fifteen millions 
annually ; of which ten millions are devoted to the repayment 
of debt ; not, unluckily, by the redemption of paper oumiM^, 
against which too many interests and prejudices ars axiayea, 
but by the purchase of U.8. bonds. There remains upon 
the estimates of the current and following yean a turn of six or 
seven millions sterling available for the rrauction of the most 
objectionable duties of customs and excise ; the latter of which 
bids fair ere long to be reduced pretty nearly to the Ehgliah 
model. 

Tbo Bureau of Statistics sends in three valoable Reports.! 
That on Commerce and Navigation exhibits a tenible faUiiig off 
in the number of American vessels, which is not much more than 
half what it was in 1859 and i860; a fimt which Fenian sym- 
pathizers impute to toe Alabamoy and Free-tiadenL on better 
evidence, to the unspeakably clumsy arrangementa of a IVotao- 
tiouist tariff. The tonnage cleared ftm American porta 
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|ti Vth , • O aaaaoaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa ^ 

511. Ibll Y 4 Ha^ aa aa a* aa appa aapaa J*?5 

III l^lOlll'dx fl - A . Da apavaa.aaaaaaaoa laHj 

IX. Mtllihra W. It l«ur 

i15. 11. . a • a , • • a aa a a a a a a a a ■ a a a a a l»|^^ 

3M a H srtlllla 1^% .aaapaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaPaia 1 
3^a Mciiltwiljr, J. a a a a a a B a a a a a a a a • a a a l|llX 

•w. Urrtt.O. M. tY. •.•••••••«•.••.•«. iAfA 

» <o' Mr. W|l£.\.a l*oPi4 Sqiian' Wpatbiounu Ornva. wht* S*rrrNiraa Baakkot and 

N jti .llll•l.t eii|jil«i tor Iruluiki Civil N^r.liv — Aiilreftt. tiU May 31, Albiou llouaa, JCJnit'a 
Hmui. 
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UIVII. SKliVHIK — KKl.liCTBD CANDIDATES 


- Nw i'M».::,ui<l3i|»Mc<ll>mK(Ti'n>inKll<«>!<'r(>WN M;Haar„«Ucklh<y«itm« 
Him Miff of I'liirirrn, > S.*vcnN>»'n, un-l Kourti.'ii yrnr* roi*i>P(. lively. Ko. It paaaatt In 

tin. fh-sr votir of afTL- r|iialliii-uti>iii. Hi« out i.rNinr Plm iMWod Dlret'i fnnn Uw Sakwi iP pN- 


vt(Ki« )va«ft rvtvtvi'i iKt^kr KkiiK'iilion cm UimvcI) at knitrftUiM n S(;i)iioi,..llov. JQIIX WMTMlirP 
i'llAMiti iin. lltiwl'MaftVtrr, kiiiK'*tovrii tb'hool, K.[i<f4t</wa, tM^r Dultliii, 

H ANoVKi;.— JMUVAfji TUITION.— TbB ENOLLSIl 

i II \T*Ii MN la ('amftr M A., with Mattu-maUml Ilononral unilrriakM the cartr 
Atiil K(lii('!iti.>Fi Ml I'OKU 1'( I'll.s. One or ivi.j Viu.uiM‘li'< iMii iiiuiitli.-.A(lilrvM(. Ray. N U. 
\\ ll.KiNs,.'. lUiinutlliitr M(v> llaDiiVU. _ 

M 


U. A. DAWSON CI.ADKK (HA. CsmbridKO) nnd Mr. 

A M. I.ri-TitMIKn A. tK«i>n«'l,f RK'iItH. 'iTan.NOS-WB.SMJEXTPnril.n 
ft>i tUc vurtoiit ('omDvtFtlvr E\M\ninFitiini4. itiul iSr tht- PnlvarMtk'v. Diirlnp (lie lait three 
Avar-* ruv'ln oBFi' Inrn lor ll>»* f>)llin> Enitninniiion* i— 4 VyforJ I rin*l rtrhrH>lft awl 

Mat>n'iil«roiii . , ( «umI>i wii^t* <11 A. kKRiu. ai.d MairF.uliUioni. Iixlian Tvlivmpb fkrrice, 

F.irMio , rill ' < , ttiiil WiMNli Miul lori'<>«, \V(k>)^kIi, Direct 4.:nin(nn>Alou, Divli>n)atlr 

SoTvok. Hrlt^h Mu JinrtKuu of Actuarii'*., Prcliiini\ar> I .aw mm) M<>dt«ilue..-.5iFr Tannft, 
III li M iMv 1 . Ai . Mo.ll> to Mr. A I). I'l.Miikt. ,t I lorijujitoi) a<tuaro, W.C.. or to Mr. A. M. 
1.i)-4‘omi .'1.1 Dcrmii^I 'MnAM, UmsimII Mi|u.ir, W.C. 


A l>i>iijrtr of (Irnwirie IfoSE'i. i.Mit 111 Vimlu-r, In Mi \\ tllnttii f of U'rtl* 

■rmnivil 111 DHtflm mdI M»'41*<, with IMctuN'sum. IVn 'i And riooHil. >i%lr« t‘.,r the ln'enti rn.j 

J Ihovurli'lyof thvlr l-ollrtai'. will In- iU'mIo ik (Im 4,»i< Imji t lui'W .i . next flic fan; Ait Conriji. 

f Tho KxitlWllMli will Iw Oiicii hi Viillnrmit lino oVIix'k 

M DSULVL LNIDN. — ){vmluno, I'imiist. Second nnd Liwt 

Time. Tiu’nilftv. May V,H'tlf-rfl»l‘l’l»r«' 4»ulnlct.(l ^llmir, Mo. itrl i Duinfrl. rian.i f.,* J 
Jlnnimcl , HrhariH-. F f Vdmd. MonilDUmhn i PHUiotoTle-vInlntt f . K IJh*. IVx’Mo.vru. 

JIv.mIhh*!. Cto'Dlu iBi'o'Cli'tcV Ac. Tickrtn, Iuk M j uu.l 1 hkiiIv i'lck^-f-* ii.-i flirevi, •»,,.* I 

Uuln««i,nt l^iiuborn Oork'i, an«4 at hi. lUimfn’ii Kali. Mrrnlvcri rnn yn' f..r Viultoi*. Hv'V'.U 1 
etriT.1 emtwmT, j . v.M,A, i.„ . u Vhnarla Hquaic 

TVf ni.YN’S RETURN from .^WlEIUr v Mi... (?LV\ ! 

iMp'*. K. ». Dnlla-C win irirra SFHTK'4 of VOI'll *J1I \M >r'C|;v VN If E VOrN'C'? ■ 

at tim llnonvcr H'Diaiv Jl*i«.ui4. on tin* fitiliiwin;; iIaiv« mI Eh ii • A|n.i.>ii> viu> sf.’ Ii .in i 

•• Anlony mnl CloniMlra i" 1 rlilny, ,fnov 7. 0».n> " VI, ..i ‘ ! 

Jmui H. Imrn *' ituiiKMaia) .luillal;" KiDIny, Juiu< ‘H, fn.i i •• ,M. n >o. i..r .V.h ••m' ” 

'ricUrli, 7ii. Ill) .fi« .»i. fill .anil I* riwh.imii It,- Inol iM M't. ui'll *• IIimiI | ii ,,v , ^ „| Clia„.,i.|| 

Jkl'n.'ni at the UiKiNit I ufMiMtilyai ai Mr. Cfuif'i'm, (, Kan.ivor nml m’ bic iiMtaS 

Airciiu 


einiMTUA 

^ Hurd I.KCT1 


ALISM or (D’.LVM.l) M \.s^KY’S 

I WE ^t.Mt.OtiiPi.'r’-IInll. I ma hiiin IVn.v iJifiiilpi M i,- ■>, 'lF,r,no'. l(i,'U. 

■» 111 IJ i ii ill .'‘'luuUliiUUl.'' 


^ The till I h, l.ih', M.roi'lcn, amli haiacii i oiM' 
AdioeMlnii, Sv. tu«l D. 


I hii>l ii.'lli 


TOTIN liKEdrs OUTLIMS, n.Mv (i\ V||:\v at the 
tlalkry. OConilnlt Htivrt, Ih-jrul •‘fleet, ronn Tan (.11 six A>li -‘-n.m i ' ' 

U \ if! I’l IN. V. 

i.4^TiiyAir\VAi;n>N's ( oi.LirTinv or (ni. o-.i ^\ 

lUtNYlNUS. now ON \ U'M . at f,„ i.mtv,; / j U . ..m. . - 

(Ufiinlwra ' U'^i rla Suucl, tVcftfiDlofi'vi. .VUmn^ . n, U . iiwliul,! o.J,,"nl'v 

iVn fill Onirk. * .xj i i a .t 

T INDEimiRU^NirTfE \ 1 MM. ': ViV nn\ of 

\V \TKIH'***'‘»V^ EAtNTINfks in V 11 ' 1 > M sJMUmiv . ‘ 

E»oh.raiVaiw. ISU Mhll DHn.oy. |h foil \U\‘ ’1 hmmj^on -. 'f. , t ,1' ' J';' * 

laelrkllmi IVjwlptlic CHt,M«jc»ie. U. • v. .x 

l^OKjrS (JKEAT I'lC 

'PH.VrftflfUM.*' with "Trill 
tia Rlrolrtl, ’ " ‘'Titaaia.” 

Tctt 10 S)Jt. AdmiMiim, I*. 


K’s CHK.\T rirrcKM .,r •‘(’iiuist i.i \vr\(; n.o 

Triumph .If ,..;i,.* -'ci ,j ,r,, 

, . - Pia. Ao., at ihc Dullfc 4;.\J.LEIi\ ;c S«w 1* /,i vV . 

npIIE “wiCIKTY PAINTUKS iu WATCIM'di.oiuj.s _ 

ALvuvn n rnm*. 


J^CBSE SHOW, AGKtO 


nri.TUUAL IlAI.L 


•f r/.it-ir. 

ist.i.\(T'r()N. 


OPENS S.-VTUUDAY MCRNJNC. 

tWajP altec the Ilimtcrv. Thonuij.'VFNiv.l -fnli um, a-ij nl 

fhal cay. <hi MimiW. <Iwa« j. Man., .i i tiof pp ■. n 

day, Wptowiky.Thui^tay, and .4„.vV ,i all V»-,r n,rw* 

^hm-^aiUlaeWtt,Spu*i^y,lliN W. , .V.^iJai. luvial.vj. \Vc,l»«ft<h,x.Th 


CHOW OEKIVS SATURDAY Wnh*\]N(;^ ^ 

O V. 

Hereci 
naraiM. 

«SB SHOW, AOKICPLTUUAI. IIALL, liil.INGtON. 

•vt'uved iwm i^uiiibertHi Plan 



WhfBlnn.ikatatitity.iItMn I, 


inj^ui 

imIk^ 


MiuniibK (June |>, 


AT ll.KlFLY.---Mr. ALdEUNON FOnOO, M.A., of ChrisPe 

Cnll.vi 4 ati.lFrlfl/i^v. lair Kioul- Mufttcr of l!ip OmrlPiPFl Hl/h Hch.wl, lahM TWK1<VB 
PlirVAIT. Pl’l*l|.*>. ll.i«r<l,'rH A'l.Ji. m. MrHirlanilft, tlktey, Vorkfthirr. jtekr In liwiliHir 
l'» (.k'i,u«.i I E.<( . OrliMtUi I loU, lIiMiuMT S luiire. 

nuriTfON.— A MAltItll’.D (M.i:rt(:YM.\N7cxpprien7(i'd, will 

X h,,., rivo v.l(MNrll-» In iMobrr I'n I'mi.l, to PlIKrARC for tht rKf- 
vr.KM i ^ I'ctnis iiiw'F iK H*ium> iar^'. In ttnall dimI )waUhy |iartah. ^Addrcea C.. 
Jnii c, V^ llltaniktin, 1 1 tcn >i exM, J.nu uln. 

A DK.V ICKJCIC] ) CLFdR » VM VN, re.sifliri;^'' in a pleasant Country 

Ti.wii, rbwlrc. fc> fn,-pt with n tiE.NTf CM \Y UK.VDI'ND fqr 114)1. V (mnER.** Mid 
iv|,,iri»t‘, ••’(..duiuv and oolKUtvr In uliKljr, ami rui imiKht Into RamchlPl tVoric AddrtiPk 

1 '-.Ml. MiilUnkji'iF, t\«kbi iti'r. _ ____ ____ 

Xfll.II’AIJY Hiiil INoiTvX amt HOME CIvTl S'i^vTcE 

•*’*- I N IMI.N.lTl.'.':'' -I... ir|»rkn.o.I IT r.lUR iwHve CI.ASSJ!. for UM rtoTe. 
'IVriii* m<-nlv,aU‘.-..Vililnr««, M/\itlFcH \Ticlin, It Muuut Strret, Oioavanor l^iiare, 

( ^)NTlNE.\TAr.1'i)Ull.--A(nUI>TL\TE of CAMBRIDOE 

who Ift loiulhii^ fur thi* Bar. an rxitTrlonml Trav«)l«r atiil tlionmeh UftmiiM (IvavlufinitMtb 
n HuuiMiil mUhIv wI ihr Ir orkl.'U Liui/i)a.'' h ni t > i« co n i? i riff tWnta'Ix chi, wish in ir t<i viftitCmtutaMi^ 
|, »pl,- mill the ll..fti.h<>rTH. w.iuhl l>r /In.! \n A> \ dMPANY a VoDNO GBN'FLEMAN im p 
I vinneu lt»iir III »i*im ui'xithf. Wu<ili.l imi iSnvct fo luakc n\f a l*arty of Twe gr imrra p> aa to 
l« lii'n Itii- iH|)vntf«-4 •*r,i'illin;nt.'' .Vi-ir liniveouly Club, H. Jainul'a Htrett. 

A LADV iic<Ti.st(»nied to Travel, >vlif» ig Cnltnrated and 

-*■ ^cvtrpin, !\ Muxivul, lU'iilrc* t,i trvVc Cha-ut* of T>Vn YOriKG L.^DlfiA ahuUt filjfhtCea 
i»p Niiivt«'«iii. hrDiiitA wr ‘•iMiyr*. wfio luiiy wivh to pw TWO MONTini la gWlTi^lK{iARI> 

I I mil tho cikI III Jill) l/iii Mviit'oriiililc rcforciirca iflvan and rai|UInd.««Agiln»a, A*K,i 
(Ivsiirft, R. Ihfnlley P rt>»n, i New Uurltiiiilnii ."^fiiwl. 

B KAU.M.MCS ORAMMAIl SCTlKKlL. — The ‘'HEAD^ 

M .C^TKlfSiriP of thU School will liriMine VAC’AWT on tlia tUt day of Jtilr Hart. 
t'.VNOI D VIT'.N for tin ni>iH*)niiii('iit iniiii. f>r tiKuliinlcuuf oocof the V.ntfllab iTnrraratlM. of 
ui ilii* I iiivciiiity of Duhliii. suiiiifaitor) !,■ (iin '.'iiaD auto character and pKtplBmaalawRi be 

rtqiiuoj. 

The )irc«'ent lfra<l-\fnatrr mTlvre a flxcil rixiar> rif fTTna yrar, 4« allorved /IS a year towarde 
the Annual Kxaininniion of aa,) flir tin Hvhotara, £11 ls« Ibrl’oal and Daa. ItaoBfai* 

uu"! ih,* ^I'htiol 1|iiii<x‘ nnd PiorriiA'a iViy' or' ffenf. Tumv, nml Kcfalre i ha takra iiptip 

ninireli' ihv dii< meii'l, nii|NFintriM-n(. ao«l liinmiftMi) of all AvftNianl'Maaim and TuMikrBi and 
liinWee iiix own tvuni with ItiWrilrra. 

U.>» vitr«»‘r-«,>r wUl ImM the Mhm iipdn the Mimo (anna and iKmdHlone tmti) aPT eohama Of llift 
Kmtowisl 4 ouinuAfoiini x for the aiUniiitAnitiiiu of Uia Sidtuol and Cbpnty alAU baoMna 

Inw, and iM)*'i thnt inihjrx't ificrrto 

Fnritier |M*rtiiMiiars nMV iw of^aioed lVi>(n 'Xfr. J. 11. IlonsnTa, tkilMlof. tWppeaafit, IQ wtHMB 
Teniinii.nlftli, with Ton iirintcil t opii n. inu«( ))c vcoi liclwcca thia data and tbr Vtth liiaiaal. 

Branmarfs. Hay I, wn. 

P UPIDS 

RISTKH 

IKoIk' Mill) I.)ix;gm 'Duacrevv 
X'traod. W.E* 


for Uip 


STAC K.— EI/W)UTI0N.— To BAtt- 

IRS.^-Addren. R. FAinCLOtroB (TyiHadlBiit Igla af Mhp 
earo of M. A. Piitcvil, 1^., U Uudringtiam Mrtai. 


1> AL’ACILV Y. — ThAOwiipr of a Id)r;r»Rnd Valanble E^ftte fa 

A- P.i4{.Mu«y Je^rMaM meal with 4)ni> nr Nevwml liRN JTdBMKSVwho pib OciMMHMd *FH p 
TU.m taiFil VuiindA to nKTKI.OVK.of |olni iov.«nt.th« KKrATK fai MHli hrm i h aa U m 
J4tiw4. A/rleaHoral iVuibine, ’rimlwr, fce. Tho Maimrer It an BkutI bK t a pn pnbaaka^rfefm 
nnil kiuiviK<l|Li‘ lit fliacMUivtr}'. haviny tnwn wtt'i the |.r>)eirieior over tBelvp iig^.-Vcin pa^ 
ti. lifiir* lan lie har)on aindyln* iteTMma)l> to Me^n. Ilt'BliBU. R VAU*t,CI^ EaginaaRa 
.) Vtctorhi Street, M tatMipielrr. 

^MIE ll^FKAOOMBE HDTEL AtaiidB inllU own 

^ of r I xxc Aotitft, aalandiae to ilia llvarh . and the IMcata Tbrraaaa dlM the tiiael Ma«§Mk 
rr.wiwnathMi Klxachedfi) any ll»ihjl in the Kingdom, ‘the RnlMmir WMilU Mg AlMtlMaiU^ , 
t.HtMtii«v\rclieiit. Winti rhii*riff ftdtlrnu J lltItfTT FlDa^iiiiibii _ 

nUipHTUN. - BEDf>X>Rl) HOTEL. — Brin aadi^W b 

made la ranibT |ltU llmcl CMiia) to i(a lona^evlrtlny rapirta. Bpanhipa O u B l rt Ww Il fht't 
lAfltcft and (*euti«im« t4aa-Wab!t Servlet b 
M wai.'i R. Urd^rd lliTty) fiunyema. L ilted . 

(ri{.rNViLrE "llOTEr., St UwieiMe^^ lU^ 

I.MmHTANf to fimisToSs tu pSrraKdinSi 

X MINES. UAH, WAV UTOCftf 


MniR 

TKah 
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THE WASniKGTON TREATY. 

A fter mAny dcspemto efforU on Uie part of bot)i playcw, 
the shuttlecock of tho Washington Treaty Bootiis at 
lost about Co fall to tlio ground. Tho motive of the recent 
exertions was not discreditable, but the giuno had for soino 
time past visibly tended to a collapse. Tlie tolcgrnphic cor- 
respondonco between Mr. Fisu and General Sc ulnc k proves that 
tho American Government was from the first deteriniii(‘d to make 
no substantial concession. Some passages in the letters are 
in themselves not a little surprising, (rcnoral Scuinck in> 
forms the Slchltary of State that the Englisli Govuinment 
has been chielly influenced by nn unuillingness on the putt 
of Mr. Gladstone to seem to relinquish the extreme position 
which he took ns to tho interpretation of tho Ticaty, imd by 
a reluctmice to accept any rule to limit claims against neutrals 
in future. In England Mr. Gladstone has generully been 
suspected of an undue oagerncss to make ronccsbioiiB ; but 
it is oi' course possible that the general impression inii) hitvo 
been unfounded. Gcnenil Sciienck's belief that the Enghsli 
nation or Government wished to icsorvo Uio contingent ngiit 
of imitating Mr, Schneii is one of those niisconccptions which 
almost seem to show that international understandings arc 
impossible. In an earlier pait of the corrcspotidunce Mr. 
Fiau makes the astonishing statement that neither in the ('oho 
presented at Geneva nor in tho int!truction.i to General 
&ULNCK did tho American Goverunient ask for pecuniary 
damages on account of the indirect claiiiis. Tho Cuso in tho 
plainest language contains the claim Ict tlio costs of tho 
war after Gettysburg, or for such | art of tlio costs os tho 
Tribunal may consider just, with interest in citlicr coso 
from the same date at seven per cent. It was impossible to 
rcooDcilo Uio resolution of the Amciican Go\ciniiicut with 
the withdrawal of tlio claims. It is l*nnOy pccsible that, if 
ibo 8 u| plementary Article had been ratified by IraIi Ciovern- 
ments, with or without modifications, the uibitratiou might 
have esaiped further miscurriuge ; but as soon as it was an- 
nounced tJiat tho Senate hud introduced atiKiidhicnts into the 
drt^ of tho Arucle, it was justly assumed that their object 
must have been to obtain some verba) recognition of the dis- 
puted claims. The original Article hod excited many mis- 
givii||[s m England, because tho condemnation of the mode of 
extortion under ounsideration was strictly coiifiued to the 
future. The Puesidekt was to undertake to make no claim 
at Geneva; but it would have be^n undoubtedly con- 
tended that the claim had already been mode. It is 
now iKTarcdy worth while to inquire wlicthcr a virtual 
retfuctatiou of the demand would have been too dearly 
purchased by connivance at an ambiguous phrase. To an 
Bngliab judgment it seems that it would have been a more 
dignified course simply to withdraw tho indirect claims ; nor 
can it be said that the harshest criticism of the proposed 
contrivance is not fully justified. General Sculnck’s device, 
which probably originated in instructions from Lis Guverit- 
inent, was in the highest degree anomalous; but the American 
fiovemment seemed not to appreciate the inconsisicDcy of tlie 
two recilats that Uie TVeaty covers claims for indirect 
dimsges, and that ibe PaEsiiiENT nevertbeleBB holds that they 
are in principle inadmissible. It seemed odd that England, 
after oonsisteiidy protesting against every demand of the kind, 
* he re^miw formiUly to disavow a doctrine which it 
jydbears was prrferred by the United States with full know- 
jB^^itsimeoundness; bm whpn a [lertuumoua opnoneiit 
nnexpe^ly yia)da» it is expedienk io ooske some iaoriflpe fear 
lb* pfifpoce of covering his retreat Ailhoqgh tb^ was 
mm to ftiff that iom attempt woldd atiU Imve 
gMoft dmm to the Trilmnal, ev wa Mr. BAXOiePT thktUk 
Miildiliata teen mhmmd by an official oonffierfoii liiAt 


his demand was essentially unjust. It could not be ex* 
|>ectod that Uie English Government would assent t 6 ibo uso 
of any phrase which would plainly admit of the presentation 
of tlie ciaiins. Fear of tlie supervision of tlie House of Com- 
mons would alone have prevented any concession which miglit 
have been inconsistent with Mr.GLADsTONE’srepontodassumnoes.. 
The objections to General Sculnck'b contrivance whioli ore 
supgosti d by American journals are more whimsical than tlm 
8 upjdomont(iry Article itself. It is a mere figure of speech 
to nllogo that his ingenious project was dictated by tho 
Englisli (fuvernment. A still more surprising proof of Lord 
Guanvilll's maiignnnt cunning has been exposed by the AW 
Vork WorUL It seems that tho Machiavellian Minister has, for 
the purpose of entangling tho United States in future liabilities^ 
alion cd the deniuiid for the exi>cnso of watching the Confsdciata 
cruisers to bo included among tho direct claims. It is per- 
iectly true that tho donmnd is utterly remote and oonso- 
I quoiitiiil ; but tho classification was duo to the acuteness of 
tho Americau Conmiissioners. It now oppears, if tho World 
is correctly inforiiiod,thut the claims by owners or froighters of 
captuied vchscIs will amount to 3,ooo,ooof., which wili« 
ns IS udtniUcd, collapso on exaininution into a fourth of the 
amount. Tho cluinm for the expenses of the American navy 
are cstnnutod at an enormous sum, and the framers of tlio 
celebrated Case are perfectly cajiahlo of repeating at Sia tlio 
' demand which they made on account of the ex^Kmiics sup^^sod 
to have been incurred on land. Lord Granvillu is accused 
of having countenunced the attoiiipt at extortion for tlie 
rcinoto jmrpoBo of making a slili larger claiui on the CJniUrU 
»SttttcH 111 tho event of a future war in which America may 
he nmitral. A more unjiiohaldo charge was never mada 
ogriiiiht a lamb by the most unsci upulous of wolvoi. 

Mr. ilLUNAiii/s Gxiord lecture on tho Treaty, titough it 
amazis Mr. Dimlaem, is tho most comprchtTisivo account of 
tlio Washington nogui iiitions which has been hithorto pub- 
lished. It was iirqrf>HMiblo that his apology for the obscuro 
wording of tho Treaty should bo absolutely complete, cspoctally 
as he pimlcntly rciramod from corroborating Mir 8 . Noivm- 
coi unseasonable revelation. It was no part ot Mr. Bt.aNAiu>'s 
plan to menUon tho services which he bad rendered to tba 
country since the conclusion of tho Treaty. The English Chho 
and Counter-case are ukxJcIs of clear and convincing reason- 
ing and of lucid statement, and it may be conjectured that 
Mr. Bi nNAUu has also bad a share in Uio preparation of JiOid 
GiUNVii LK*b achnirable despatches on tho recent ooiitroveisy. 
It is diihcult to understand how even American politiciuns, 
though, as Mr. Hliinaku temperately states, they are sonieulmt 
unreaHoiiable, can iuii to bo satisiied with Lord Guanvilli/k 
detailed demonstratioti that the demand for c<mscqiictitial 
damages was never induded among the ** Alabama UnimnJ* 
It is inio that tho I'ML»ini.NT and the KuitETAiiy of 8 fAit, who 
now hold that oil demands of the kind are unjust, had 111 Air. 
Fihifs well-known des|>alch to Lord CLARKNMiN fully odopu d 
Mr. Scmneh's audacious figment; but neithor Mr. Fisn nor 
his predecessor at any time preferred any claim on account oi‘ 
the pretended damages. Mr. Bennaud conhrms Lord Giian- 
viLLX^s statement tliatone of ihu reasons for waiving tlio 
Fenian claims was that they would to some extent have been 
indirect and constructive. It is evident that deinandH for 
comiiensation of private persons who may have been injured 
by the Fenian invaders would have lieon strictly analoguut to 
tbe geonine Alabama Claims; and Uie Englisli Conimii^siuiiers 
wottid have been ill advised in prefernug any demand on 
bel^ of tbe Canadian Govemmont. The tot excuse ioc the 
omiasioo is that the Fenian outrages hod not ton meiitioned 
in the pmloos correspondence between tiie GoverntnenU. 

When the HUklidt Govenunent declined to sssent w the 
idletoito topcoed by the BemM there could be little doubt 
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of the result of the negotiation, Tba unpopularity of the 
PsEstDEST’s last attempt to Mva the l^e^ bad been plainly 
indicated by the abatinenoe of a conaiiimble number of 
Senators from wotin^ ; and aeveni of the most important 
journals denoonoed In rioleat bmgtiSge the moderate con- 
oeasion which th^ described as a autrendec: It was nearly 
certain that any Airther advance towards conciliation would 
be deemed wholly inadmissible. The question wliother the 
failure of the Treaty will afTeot the diances of the re-election of 
the President concerns only the citizens of the United States. 
The disappointment of the hopes which hud been enterUtiiied 
is exclusively due to himself, or ruther to bis advisers. 
The intempenUe language of the Americau Cose was perhups 
attributable to bad taste and feeling rather than to an 
error in judgment. The sharp practice of introducing 
the chum for consequential damages was tho result of an 
unlucky afterthought. The greatest uiistako of all was the 
obstiuay refusal to correct tlie blunder when it bad been 
courteously pointed out by the English Government. There 
is reason to believe that the American people will bo seriously 
disappointed, and no community is mure caj>ablo of feeiing 
the discredit in which it lias been involved by its Govorn- 
ment. Tho inHated claims ibr direct damages, though they 
have now become unimportant, indicate tho tone and temper 
in which tho American agents sot about the task of arranging 
an amicable settlement ox tho controversy. If there are any 
Amuricans who wish to understand the consequences of the 
manner in which the litigation has been managed, it may bo 
worthy of their attention that, for tho first time within living 
memory, there is at present no American party in England. 

The ettbet of the abandonment of tho Treaty on the position 
of the English Government cannot be confidently foretold. 
The disapprobation which was caused by the discovery that 
the English Commissioners had been overreached has been in 
the course of six months discounted and exhausted. To tho sub- 
aequent olTorts which have l)eon made to procure the retractation 
of the indirect claims both Ilousos of Parliament are in some 
aense parties ; and Lord GiU!nriLi.E's correspondence with 
Mr. Firtil may defy hostile criticism. Tlio pledge that tho 
disputed claims should not be submitted to the Tribunal at 
Geneva has been faithfully redeemed ; and it iimy lie held 
widi some reason that, if the Wuslungton Treaty bus broken 
down, no other attempt at negotiation could possibly have 
* aucceedod. Many Englishmen, influencetl either by charac- 
Mristio distrust of themselves and their Government, or by the 
.confident assertions of the Americans, liad dooe tho war 
Mjpocted that the coinplamts and accusations which wore so 
|>vsistont]y mpeatsd must have imd a solid foundation. 
^0 discussions of the last year have thrown light on 
the true history of English neutrality; and sonaitivo 
consciences have been quieted by the apology whkh was 
made in respect of a consideration which has ultimately 
failed. In the recent dispute no Amoriciin whose opinion is 
of die smallest value affects to think that liis Govcrnuient was 
in die right. The point of honour which seems to consist in a 
resolute maintenance of wrong once committed is not founded 
on any rule of morality or good Bcnse. Whatever may be 
the future fate of the controversy, die indirect 

claims are dead and buried ; and if tho American Govern- 
ment reAtses to recur to dm projoot of arbitration, the fault 
wUi rest exclusively with itself. It must ho a mortifying re- 
Asodoxx to tho President that, if tho preptuation uf tho Case 
hod been eii trusted to a prudent and courteous lawyer, ur if the 
PmsiDRNT himself had possessed sufficient moral courage to 
ovennile the unseasonable sliaiqmesa of his agent, the princi- 
pal acliievement of bis administrstion would not have re- 
oidlid in fiuiure. 


GERMANY. 

T bs Boat of Ettrope is always just enough dlsturbod to 
keep Germany on alert, although it is at present quiet 
to lei the attention of Gonnans romuin i^noentrated 
on their great strimle with their ecclesiastical enemies. The 
hot aidiee of disoo^ore always slumbering under a very thin 
ODVerin^ Of earth in the wild regions which border tho Lower 
Danube, and j^aoe only prevails because the great Powers 
4d!»)Qie that it Aidl prevail. Tho Emperor of Austria has 
hindy baen making a totir in his remote South-Eastern pro- 
thkfih Germans bave nddeed with some indignation that 
sovereigns of Roumaniaand Servia have not paid him 
> H which ctoftom prescribes when so great 

borders of little prii^es. Tho wrongs 
? altmctwITOiQ notice, and 
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Germany; and olthon^^ the CSommittee towhidk tbd matter 
was ffrsi referred counselled prudence, and stm^y hinted at 
the folly of interfering in the inteimal affairs of mreign conn* 
tries, yet the 9hamber was not to be sestnhxed, hoc vindi* 
cated its ri^ht to take cognizance of tiie vietiins of 
Roumanian bigotry on the ground that Boumonia wan undbe 
the guarantee of the great Powers, or at least was indebted to 
them for its separate political existence, and that Germany 
was entitled to see that it was not disgraced by the acts of 
those whom it hud been a party to entrusting with the power 
they abused. It is obvious that if Germany k to remonstm^^ 
on this ground, it may add interference to remonstrance, 
then a collision with Russia might easily begin. If either 
Russia or Germany wished to stir up the Danabian question 
neither would have any difficulty in doing so ; and all that 
can be said is that for the moment the Governments of the 
two countries are desirous that everything shall be kept as 
quiet us possible. Priuco Bisnakck lately refused to offer 
any opinion ou tho Sultan’s proposal to make a change in the 
lino of Turkish succession, on the ground that Germany 
did not coDceni itself with Eastern questions ; while, on the 
other hand, it was noticed that tho Russian journals which 
j ordinarily stimulato the Roumanians and Bervions into the 
course of danger and offence have lately been entirely silent 
as to tlie proceedings of tliose badly behaved little countries. 
Htill it must always be kept in mind, when Germany is under 
discussion, that she has perpetually three causes of anxiety, 
the pressure of which may be now less and now greater, but 
never ceases alfogether. 8ho has to think of the Danube and 
Russia, of Franco, and of the Papacy. Fortunately for her, 
she is encountering the last of those three hostile influences 
just kt a moment when she is under remarkably little 
anxiety about the other two; and it may be that so evident a 
fact will strike her present adversaries as not unimportant, 
and that they will try to compromise matters for the present, 
and let things go on without any open rupture until a more 
favourable crisis arises, and either Franoe or Russia k 
beginning to give Germany serious trouble. Meanwhile the 
German Government seems determined to show tlxat it is not 
afraid of Rome, and that if tho State is dial longed by the 
Church, the State will use the weapons at its command. A 
German Bishop whose spiritual functions are moiuimmiHi lately 
connected with the army announced within the lost few days, 
under special orders irom Rome, that he would excommuiiicaU 
a priest if he continued to celebrate divine service in a build- 
ing in which at oilier times some of the Old Catholics were 
permitted to assemble. The German Government has replied 
by treating this threat of excommunication as an infjmctlon of 
military discipline, the Bishop being in some way attached to 
the army, has suspended him from the discharge of his func- 
tions, and inform^ him that it will hold a ibn:^ inquiry mto 
his conduct. As tho ciroumstoncos of tho case were peculiar 
on occounUof the Bisliop’s somi-militory it is possible 

that no sorioas question between the Governing:it and 
Church may arise out of it. But such a question must arisB 
somewhere and somehow very shortly. On every aide the 
same p«r|)etual cause of difference and quarrel extsfea The 
Bishop of Btrasburo rooontly declined to be present at the 
ceremony of opening the Btrasburg UniveEsUy if Dr. Dol- 
LiNUEK was siitlered to attend. The Oovenunent gave way, 
and lx>ught the sanction of the Bishop's presence at this pricey 
ibr it was ready to endure any temporary inoenvenienoe rather 
tlion that the opening of the University in its new Germaa 
character should be a failure. But it ia not likely to yMd 
again, and unless Rome withdraws from the conflict in order 
to wait for a more propitious moment, the differences between 
Rome and Oernuiny can scaiuoly &U to siwume within a vesy 
short time a moet serious obacacier. 

Tho onioning of the University of Strosbozg was unuld as 
grand an affair as possible, and everything has been done to 
show Uio intentions of the Government to moke tbs new home 
of German inCelleot brilliant and famom, PfoflMoiilofte . 
highest eminence have been engaged, Gcnnonil ffw oU poM . 
of tlie Fatherland have begun to flock there, and the Ahations 
will at last, in the fUlness of time, have on cpportoniljr ef 
discovering what Geist really means. Even oieir wntiJimst 
iVtonda represoixt them as eminently suit^ by natiWe aoAr 
habits to iilostrate the immense diffsreaoe w&jch ^ 
oovery may moke in the human inteUect Bttttftsr 
if not very clever, are shrewd 
side of their bread k buttered, and the 
very thick on the Gernkn side; 9Bbe'FtekSb' 
flowing like^ a tim ' 

They are in the first .ubka Id Pallia' 
sterling 
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M n ip a 1 m e i i i | and thtKn ia avannow m ToiUih prorinca 
in the IhaoiT ia rednoed te pnotloa. The 

hanmaia^ and hijiiatioo waioh atiU pmaU oanaa rea- 
aonabla ducontent; but it ia much ihat the e<|uai nghta 
of the Christian population are even nominally aeknow* 
lodged^ A great social and political cliango ia indicated 
by the Sultanas recommendation that evety man aliould 
req>eot the feelings of bia neighbour. Suoh lauguago meat 
jar on the auaceptibilitiea of Maliommodan ortl(odoxy» not 
the leaa because it implies a recognition of the TOwer of the 
subject races. General platitudes seldom coincide vith facts, 

. they prove that it ia thought worth while to entmeia^ | 
tSEm. Absolute monarcha bavo exceptional iaoUitiea in 
abrogating invidious diatinotiona among their aubjocta. The 
regeneration of Turkey may perlmim not be capable of acoom- 
pliahment by peaceful methoda ; but under a Parliamentary 
oonatitution it would be altogether imj^aaiblo. The ropro- 
■entativea of Turks and of Ilayuha would be more hopelessly 
divided than Irish Oraiigcmeu and C'atliolicB. Holli ])artica 
may perhaps in some degree respect the will of the Sultan. 

The only Turkiali department which ia mentioned as satis- 
factory ia tho naval and military administratioiL It may bo 
hoped that no early opportunity will arise for testing tlio 
soundness of tho Sultan's complacent judgment of tho atatoof 
tho army and navy. There is no doubt that since tho 
Crimean war great c {forts have been made to improve the 
atrongth of the Turkish arinomenta. The land forces are for 
more numerous tlian at any time since tlio destruction of tlio 
Janissaries, and their cfficioucy has incrcMised in a still higher 
degree. The navy has attained respectable dimensions; it iu- 
cludea some ironclad vessels coriHtruclcd after Uio best models ; 
and it is commanded by an English otiicor. Tho Turkisli soldiera 
are naturally among the boat in tho world, but there is no 
middle or upper class to furnish a supply of competent 
officers ; and it ia a still graver evil that in the European 
provinces of tho Empire recruits are raised only among tho 
minority of the population. Until it becomes prudent and 
rocticable to subject tho Rayahs to military service there will 
e a difficulty in tilling the ranks of the army, and tlie relative 
numbers of Mahommedans will have a tendency to decline. 
For the present Turkey is probably better able than at any 
former time to repel an invader, and tliere is a reasonable 
prospect of a further interval before any fresh aggression will 
be attempted. Since the English surrender of the stipulations 
which had been exacted from Russia in 1856 tho relations 
between Turkey and Russia have been ostensibly friendly, 
although tlie Sultan and his Ministers fully understand tho 
purpose of the Jiussiau Government in creating u fleet in tho 
Black Sea and in restoring SebastojKil. I'he Sultan's design 
of substituting direct heroditazy succession to the throne 
ibr the Ottoman custom of preferring brotliers to sons appears 
to be countenanced by Russia ; and tho ostentatioua patronage 
of the Prince of Sekvia by the £mj>eror Alexandek may 
perhaps be suggested by similar motives, tliough it is loss 
easy to reconcile with Uie friendly professions of Russia. Tlie 
** existing treaties and international right "on which the Sultan 
professes to rely have lost the greater pan of their value since 
the abandonment of the Treaty of Paris by England, and since 
the retirement of France from interference wiUi Eastern poll- 
tins ; but as long as the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy retains 
way considerable strength there will be no immediate danger 
of a Russian invasion of European Turkey. 

The financial parts of the Sultan's imech are the most 
important, as wi^ as the most Occidental and modem. The 
elements of civilisation which are most eagerly assimilated 
ate not the most beneficiaL North- American Indians acquired 
the habit of drinking whisky with docile facility ; and Turkish 
Governments learnt to borrow with little thought of tho 
methods by which the permanent resources of the country 
could bo increased. ^ When Turkish loons were first placed in 
tl^ market tha credit of the Empire was good ; and even at 
the present day the public debt is not excessive as compared 
with the obligations of many other States; but the fimility 
of borrowing has encouraged both a finequent resort to Uie 
coofidencs oLcapitaliatii and a recklem expenditure, to whidi 
die SOLTAV nlmWlf has penonally contributed, ^e laviah 
waste of mon^ in building super^us palaces has tended to 
producs financial embarrassnent ; and at liwt the neceasi^ of 
ouabanding the public credit appears to be partially appreoi* 
aledr Sultav is enabled to announce that judidous 
ledootioDa have been acpomplishedf diat the adcqidoa of a 
mtem of economy has aamd a xednctioii of ins floating 
and, finally, that the espendiuire and revenoe have been 
If im has been aoeuratety inibnned, Us new 
nrast havO effected coMderahle h np tovsmenta, and 


psrhapa they may have abstain^ fifom iht 
of their nrsdsoeamra. It remaina to be seen vmedier the 
tSSSuuZtM* of pnioti.iiv.tho nodM ^ 
denial which would seem to involve no painfiit sserifioc* Wio 
auffior of the speech fblly undoiatands that financial suoeem mint 
rest on the material prosperity of the Empire. Long-condnued 
neglect and miagovemment have produced the negative ad* ^ 
vantage of hoarding large pordons of the nationol wealth. Tho 
efiects of industry and enterprise applied after oenturies of stag- 
nation oould not tail to be as satiafsetory as a crop after a fiillow. 
It seems that new roads have boon oonstruoted in some parts 
of the Empire, and tbo recent modification of tho oonvention 
relating to the Roumelian railways" will, it is said, insure 
tlieir completion. If reasonable energy is displayed in tho 
foriYiation of roads |ud ruilwa^rs tliere is no reason why 
Turkey sliould not become one of the most productive rogioua 
of Kurojie. The process would bo greatly acoolerated if a 
part of the Gorman or Italian emigration could be diverted 
from the United States and South Amerioa to nearer countries 
of equal fertility ; but tho Turkish Government, notwithstand- 
ing Its accoptanco of modern phrases and modes of thought, is 
still too backward to suti&iy the demands of civilised settlers. 

It is not tho loss truo because it is an odd confession for an 
Oriental despot, that all that has been done is iucommonsu- 
rata with the spirit of tho age in which wo live, and with 
tlio rapid progress by which it is clmracterixod." NoUiing 
can be further from Uio mind of tlio gonuiue old-fashioned 
I Turk than a wish for progress either ra])id or slow, or than 
I respect Ibr that which is vaguely called the spirit of the ago ; 
but Turkey is perhaps at present as progressive as Spain, and 
it is not distracted by tho struggles of political factions. Since 
tho suppression of the Cretan insurrection no civil war has 
disturbed any province of the Empire; and the Greek Go- 
vernment has at least tomj)orarily discontinued its intrigues 
and encroachments. The greatest risk is perhaps on tho side 
of Egypt ; but there is no immodiato reason to apprehend an 
interruption of the existing tranquillity. It is impossibio to 
foresee tho consequences which may follow from tho unro- 
Borvod adoption of European theories. Some political ob- 
servers confidently assort that the Turkish Empire is irretriev- 
ably decayed, and that all pretences of reform are hypocritical 
and deceptive. It would bo equally rash to express unqualified 
confidence in the profossions of tho Sultan's speech ; but it 
can scarcely bo denied tliat the policy of tho statesmen who 
have discouraged revolutionary projects has thus far been 
justified by ex]>erionce. One half of the task of transformation 
has boon uccoxnplishcd when Uio Turkish Govornmout has 
been induced to preach Uie doctrines of economy, of industry, 
of financial prudence, and of legal equality. If the onomios of 
Turkey had prevailed, tho interval in which so many ohaiiffes 
have been produced would have been occupied with foreign 
or civil war, which might porhaiis have ended in tlio oxjpuision 
of the Turks from Europe. Tho liberated races woi^ then 
have had leisure to prosecute Uioir own rivalries, and to con- 
trive a new schomo of jiolitical organ izatUn in the midst of 
excitement and agitation. A hundred years ago it would 
have been easy to prove that tho anarchy of Poland tended to 
political dissolution, and tbo apologists of the partitioning 
Powers still j^ostify on tbo same ground Uio spoliation of the 
Kepubbe. The result of ambition and injustice lias not boeu 
so favourable as to warrant a repetition of the experiment 


THE FRENCH ARMY BILL. 

I F laments were of any avail, they might be freely uttered 
over the French Army Bill. It is the latest link in 
I that long chain of evils whicli had for its starting point 
I the despotism of tho First Napoleon. Had it not been for the 
disabilities under which Prussia was placed after Jena, tho 
Pruaeian army would probably never have existed in its pre- 
sent form, and tbs example of a nation in arms might not 
have bfsen given to Europe. But the Prussian army was 
; created, and any one who oould have foreseen the str»mgth of 
I the weapon ffien foraed might have foreseen the impossibility 
of its remaining without imitation. Those who most regret 
the necessi^ of making ev^ citixen a soldier may be amongst 
those are most oonvinoed that it Is a necessity. The 
mi ic hie ft of the system are obvious enough, but the mischiefs 
0f tmititig to any other oome nearer homo. It is true that 
I armiee formed on t^ German model are a terrible 

I tmfdea to industry* It ia true that they accustom the pojm- 
to fho idea of war. It ie true that they deprive small 
; ^mtries of the oppor|hiititv of making patriotism supply tho 
of iise hy maiuteiuing an army of diifwoportionaie 
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•trongtii. But it is trn^ ulio A4it tfi« nation Krhidi 
employo an army ftnrmed on libo aid model is at an 
immrnee dieadirantage in the nrewnoe of these new 
enginon. It is true that the idea of uniTersal servlco 
has got possession of the popular imagination, and that 
in no other way would it be possible to induce a Conti- 
nental nation to endure the saorificee which are necessarily 
involved in the maintonanoe of a great army. An immediate 
duty to one's own country takes precedence of duties to man- 
kind, and though the formation of each new army on this 
principle may be a new misfortune for the world, the fact that 
it is indispensable ibr the inc]q)end6nce of the nation which 
ibrms it is paramount over all lesser considerations. It must 
be said, too, as regarcU France, that it is less of a misfortune 
there ^mn anywhere else. Homo of the •vils to bo feared from 
tlio adoption of the German ^stom are already present in 
their full strength. France can hardly be more formirlablo td 
her neighbours tlian she has been under preceding army 
laws ; and even an array in which every citizen is made to 
servo cannot well bo more burdensome to the civil population 
than was the nnny of the First Empire. And there is a s^Hscial 
reason why the experiment whether an army, framed on a 
smaller scfiie but perfect in organization and C(|uipment, may 
not be superior to larger but less trained forces, should not 
bo tried in Fnioce. 'I'ho possession of such an instrument 
gives tremendous strength to an arbitrary Government or a 
military adventurer, and there is as yet no security that 
France may not at the next turn of the wheel become the 
victim of one or tho other. Until the supremacy of the civil 
power is imdisputod, n national, as distinguished from a 
purely professional, army is perhaps tho best protection from 
coups d^ctat of all kinds iliat the country can hope for. 

Tho political iutorcHt of the debate in the Assembly turns 
on two points — the reconciliubion between M. Tiiieks and tho 
majority, and the sjicech of the Duke of Aumalk. It seems 
certain that tho ibiKsiOENT has yielded to the Assembly u]>ou 
tho innui question, and bus accepted a reduction of the term 
of BorvicQ us u sullicient considorutiou for his acquiesceucc in 
tho principle of universality, Tho motives of this surrender 
can at present only bo guessed at. M. TiUfiiS may have 
antishod himself that on this point tho Assembly would be 
immovable, and may couHoiiUcntly havo forborne to threaten a 
resignation which, if accopiod, would have left him no altor- 
oativti oxcept undignified surrender or unpatriotic rotirornent. 
Or ho may havo found bis prolereiico for u flchoino that would 
^erato more rapidly justified by the oppoBitioii of the Gorman 
Government, and may havo been reduced to accept the pro- 
|> 08 nl 8 of tho Assembly rather than confess tliat his own pro- 
ject would havo to bo modified mider foreign dictation. Or 
tho Buddon rise of M. n'AuinaFFET'-l’AsquiEK and tlie growing 
political reputation of General Chanzy imy havo warned him 
that ho ia less iiidispcnsablu than formerly to the moderate 
Bootions of the Assembly. Whatever may be the cousidora- 
tionB which have sluped his policy, it sooma indisputable that 
tho policy itself is moro than over to be one of conciliation. 
M. TaiKiis has given way on tbo compositiou of tlie Council 
of State os well as upon tlie Army llill, and there is now 
notliing but the tax upon raw mate via is to divide him from 
the general Conservative majority in tho Cliamber. lio nuty 
prove os pliable on this point us on die other two ; or, which 
is more likely, the Asit^cjubly in;iy feel that a bad tax can 
always bo taken uU', and diut it is very inucii easier to reject 
tlio Fiiesidfnt s prupowd than to find uuo wliicli shall not be 
open U) ohjeclious scarcely less serious, if it were not that 
clear skies havo so often proved deceptive in political meleoro- 
logy, there would be every reason to ex|)ect an interval of 
vnuBUid calm in French politics. 


Tho Duke of Afmale wisely made but one political allusior 
in his spcch, and the object of this was to dissociate himself; 
and by implication Ids lam ily, from any suspicion ol cum- 
t^oity wltli tlio reactionary tendencies ol the Count o3 
CBAMBOnD. Tho manner in which he introduced the tncolom 
ijrtb bit peroration, and characterized it os tho symljol nol 
only rf victory but also of union and concord, was ingenioiu 
ftnd happy. Now tlmt Uio persistence of the Count o] 
C^SXUBoai) has mudo an immodiato fusion liotweon Legitimisti 
Orlaanlsto impossible, it was time fur tlio leaders of th< 
btttt to nhow that in the recent negotiations Uiey have abau- 
donhd none of their principles. Nothing could more clcarli 
SBld yet more iaoflcindvely demonstrate this than a refcnmoc 
to ihs ntioiMl Standard. It came in with {sufect apfaropriate- 
1^ hs the course of n debate on army organizatiou. ami 
ttiittKe il tho Ptimoes of OhUAKs have uo iuteresl 

. l^judicos of tho qhiof of the Bourbons 

Dtdte of AinuU loight have attacked 
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iiegvfdmist prinelples &r Move wiOoiiil mUag in the 
mind of the Count of Caaimoim ban itihe indknatioii inm 
he will feel at Aismcidentalrepodlaticnof flag. 

The main purpose of the Dokx’s sneeoh, as of that of Genend 
Tbochcj the day before, was to popularise the nothm of unhmrml 
service. ConsideriDg how determined the Assembly hm 
shown itself upon this point, this labour may sesm to be sapsr* 
Haous. Bnt the countiy has to be reconoUsd as WiU m lim 
Assembly, and the speech of the Duke of Aojcalb was as muoii 
addressed to the former as to tho latter, lie insiBted wMi 
groat reason on the necessity of making the prohibition of 
substitntes absolute if any elfeotive dieck is to be plaosd ^ 
the process of shifting military liabili^ to some one elsm 
shoulders. It is not enough tmit every Frenchman diali be 
liable to servo, it is essential that eveiy Frencbman Aiall 
actually serve. 8o long as this is enforced there is no 
sense of exceptional hardship. What each man has In 
bear ii simply the common lot of all his followSi and 
there is all tho ditforcnce in the world between this and 
the common lot of the great majority of his follows. H 
one man in ten thousand is allowed to buy a substitute^ 
the escape from militaiy service will assume the form of a 
privilege instead of a disability, will bo associated with ex- 
coptioiml advantages of position, instead of with exceptional 
disadvantages ol' healtli and family burdens. That the term 
of actual service should be longer in one case than in another 
is unavoidable, since tho array needed for possible immodiate 
service must rcccivo n more thorough training than that which 
is only required in case of cmorgoncy. But oven as between 
tho two moieties of the annual contingent — the moiety whtdi 
remains with the colours for the whole term, and the moietr 
which is released at the end of a comparatively short period^ 
and BC'nt home to tho work of civil life-chance must decide 
to which of thorn each man shall belong. And when onoo 
that decision has been given, there must not be substitution 
under any slmpe whatever, not even in tho exchange of one 
number for another — of a number, that is, which marks out 
the holder for a siTvicc of years for one which marks him out 
for a service of nionthB. M. Hkdnfx bad argued the day 
before that it is not enough to abolish substitutes, and 
to incorporate every Frenchman into tho regular army, 
unless every Frenchman is incorporated into it for the 
same poric^. Tho answer to this criticism is that no 
nation would or could bear so great a tax as M. Brvmel 
wishes to impose upon Franco. To take tho entire civil popu- 
lation away from tiieir work for five or even three yearn ia 
only possible in tho iniogiuatious of military enthusiasts. It 
remains to bo seen how far the abolition of substitutes, and 
the incorporation of every citizen into the army for the period 
of six months, will mitigate that abhorrence of militaxy Ufo 
which seems to prevail among the French pea s an t ry. 


THE GALWAY ELECTION PETITION. 

T he result of tho inquiry into the proceedings at foe taiA 
Galway election has been to show very clearly tdiat tha 
Konuin Cadiolio clergy con^ired with tiie Nationalist par^f 
in order to intimidate and ooeroe the eleoton. Mr. Juatiow 
Keooii, who tried tlie case, has repotted that tho Afokhishm 
of Tuam, the Bishop of Galway, the Biahcqfi of Cnoirvxjrr, mi 
aume hlty or sixty priests were guilty of an oigaaised 
attempt to defeat tlie hroo exercise of the franebase ;* and ha 
has taken the seat from Captain Nolam, whose rstum wan 
secured by means of this intimidation, sjoul has given it ta 
Captain Trench, tlie defeated candidate, subject to a 
pomt which lias been reserved for another Court. !)[^ Jui^ 
asserts that from the beginning ** every avenue of the 
**6titution "was hold by ^iritual dictatioDi and that thin 
election presents the most 'astonishing of piasthr 

tyranny which is to be found in tho whole histoxy of eoekia*. 
astical intolerance. These are strong wovdiii and they ava 
all the strong^ as ooming from a Judge is a* 

Koman Catholic, and who, both os a osndidate ||^ « 
has hod considerable expeneaoe in IrUi Jiiu 

Jua^ce Kxoau deserves credit for the nnuniflpeus frsnknssi 
with which ho has expressed himself ; but it is impssiiMe ta 
mad the evidence at the trial wilbo^ SMw that M . olte 
eonclosion was open to him dmn that at whufo ha hitf 
Before deUvering judgment ha hsd^ he arid» to 
thousand frdies of mannsorip^ 
primed nawspopens and friomainds af^ 
sitting in Court for aoiae and ew 
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firi^t^aTuiica; of tiw latter repo^^ | wolmiTel;? on the terreia of another mM* 'VoMa mve 

oteiaed' between dma and Kmr thomuid pMm ; and tiie raanoaM from their bade at dead of night and wataad not 
evidence jplaoae it bejond doubt that it required no ordiaaiy to vole for Tasucii $ otim were b e a ten and atonad i h a n ea a 
deprae of coara^ to Tote fer Tiuaicn, that there was danger weee fired into ; letaere from Booaa aad itear were ohira 
area in lemaiaing neutral, and ^at a great many of thoae and the general feeling of terror waa expreeaed bj one of the 
yrbo want to the poll for Nolav did ao under the impreation witaeMa, who aaid ha knew yevy well that if he voted Sir 
that, if they held bade, they would be peraeouced in this Tbknch he would be started like a hare firom the diittrA*do^ 
world and wunned in the next. witli the priest and all the oonnregation after him. Sir A. 

Thera seems to be no room for doubt as to the meaning of the Ouuvhkss has given a mphio desoription of the manner in 
which the Roman Catho|lo clergy played on this occasion, which ho had to light his way to the poll at the head of a 
^cj were anxious to show they had command of the party of voters. They were escorted to Tuaiu by troops, and in 
ooUDly, and could ratum any man they obose, and diey had the centre of Uie^town were pelted with stonee. ^ AftTiiua 


esoliMiyely on the terron of anothse worid« 'Voim imwo 
•nnnoned from their beds at dead of uighi and wutaad not 


world and damned in the next. witli the priest and all the oongregation after him. Sir A. 

Thera seems to be no room for doubt as to the meaning of the Ouuvhkss has given a mphio description of the manner in 
which the Roman Catho|lo clergy played on this occasion, which ho had to light his way to the poll at the head of a 
^cj were anxious to show they had command of the party of voters. They were escorted to Tuaiu by troops, and in 
oounty, and could ratum any man they obose, and diey had the centre of Uie^town were pelted with stonee. ^ AftTiiua 
made up Aeir minds that the best way to prove this would bo liad his head cut by a stone, and his followers cried out that 
to support the Nationalist candidate. It is possible that th^y they were going to m murdered, lie was determined to vote, 
slsD tWight ^6 Home Rule movemant might be turned to however, and he and his oompoiiions did so at the risk of their 


good account, 


as a means of pressure on the Govern* lives. Mr. Baekett, another magistrate, whose house was one 


mtnt, if they ooud only get it into tbmr own bands. Under of those fired into, gave similar evidonoe. He and a couple of 
these drounstanoes it was necimary that they sliould take | kia tenants wont to tlio poll under Uie escort of a troop of 
•care not only that Captain Nolan had a majority, but that it j Lanceri, some police, and a residont magistrate. On die way 
dionld be made quite clear to all the world that he owed bis | they were pelted with stones and mud, and bad to go some four 
majority to them. It is possible that they might Imvo gone | miles round in order to get into Tuam by a back way. At 
to woix in a quiet way and have deiealed tiie landlords the polling-place one of Mr. BAftnErr's men was sekod by the 


all die same ; but this would not have answered their pur- | 
pose. It was essential that the Government and the laud- | 
lords should be made to feel that it was the clergy who | 
hod settled the election, and that it was of no use to think ! 
of getting a candidate elected excispt through them. Hence 1 
they took the lead ostentatiously at all the galhoriugs in ' 
fiiTour of Captain Nolan, marching at iIm head their j 
flocks, and Bomotimes riding horses ca[orison<d in what is called i 
die national colour, with green saddle -clotlia and hausings. | 
It is proved that the priej»ts canvassed for the Natioimlisi j 
candidate m every possible way. Th<^ went from house to • 
house; they waylaid voters in the streets, at market, and : 
wherever tlie^ could find them; they inter|>olatud divine 
service witli inflammatoiy speeches, and some of them went 
so far as to assail persons who were present with scurnloiis 
abuse, and to denounce them from Uio almr. Ono priest de- 
•dared during service that all who votefi for Captain Tuench 


ne ; but this would not have answered their pur- | crowd and Irightouod into voting for Nolan, and the other 

sas essential that the Government and the land- | ran away. In another case a man wae going to vote for 

Id be made to feel that it was the clergy who | TttENcir, when two prieets pounced on him ; ouc hdd him, 
1 the election, and that it was of no use to think ! while tiie otlior made two mystic Btrukes on his brssst, saying, 
a candidate elected excispt through them. Hence 1 Now mind what you do " ; and tlie man then said ha would 

the lead ostentatiously at all the galhoriugs in ' mot vote. 

Captain Nolam, inarching at tli. head their j incldcnte taken at nutdmi from a 

Bomotimes riding homta cai.riwm.d m what i. caIlo<l i „„„ evidence, l)Ut they present a livoiy and highly ehaiM- 
»1 colour, with green mddle-clotlia and liouaiiig*. | ^,Yl»Uc picture of electioneering in (lalway. It i. dear that 
!d that the pnosU canw^ for the Naiioiiiilwi j ^,.,3 beyond anythina that the law oould 


n la piovea mat tne pnosu canw^ lor ine i>,.iioiiiiiwi , ^,,,3 beyond anything that the law oould 

candidate m every i»iwiblo way. Ih^ went from houeo to , tolcniU>, ami even perhaps further than was actually necoswiry 
house; they waylaid voters in the streets, at mai'kft, and . jbr their own purposes They were disposed to bo reok* 
wherever the^ could find them ; they interiiolatod divine the imiiression — a mistaken one, as wo hope 

eervice witli inflammatory sjiecches, and some of thoiii went ^boy will new disi;ov'or — tliat the rules as to intimidatihn 
so far os to assail persons who were pr^mt with scurrilous ^,„I landlords and laymen, and not toj priesta. 

abuse, and to denounce them froul iho alt.y. Ono priest de- them uttompted to extenuate and explain away 

•dared during service that all who yotwl for Captain Thench conduct, but others justified it, and insisted that, 

would go down to their graves with the brand ol Cain on ^ responsible for tlio spiritual welfare of their 

Ihom, and on their children after them. Another aaid tlioy j bound to take every means of knop- 

were a disgrace to their Church, their CiotJ, ttn<l their country, j tlmm in n right course. It was cmougli for the Judge in 
and would certainly ^ Lord (toiou h i jj„g inutonco to siiow that they had broktii the law, and it was 

tenants was rcAisod confession unless he would veto lor I business to inlorin tliem precisely liow for they 

Wf.i AM* onrt tliA jumn thri'ftt. wftrt niit iKTiAinHt MlM Wiii*. wnn I .11 _ i— . .r • •* 1 • ..:„ - j. 


Nolan; and the same threat was held out against his will*, who 
was so terrified that she persuaded her liUMbafid to sabmic. A 
small farmer declined to vote for Nolan, and the ja iests would 
not attend his sick wife until he gave in. Another priest pro- 
claimed iiroui tho altar that any one who voted for 'J'uknck 


fxmld Hafuly go in tlic way of spirituiil intimidutloii. It is 
obvious, however, that suniu ver^ dolirute and difiioull ques- 
tions aro apt to arim^ when a strict ckfinition of tl^ie^ind of 
iuliinidation is attempted. Te single out individuiil eleoton. 
to defame their charncter, to cx|K>se them to the oontempt ana 


must bo looked upon as a renegade Catholic, and avoided as it j nLhorcuco of tlioir neiglibours, and U> drive them beyond tho 


tynhiu or sraaJl-jwx, or any horrible ui^ hxiilniorno j course just ns inuqkiriiimidation os h would 

. Fatlmr admitted that he had publicly | bo to instigate physif^il ill-usage. Morei/vor, it was proved 

d that Captain Tkencm’s mipixirtera should l>e- dipped i .u* 


he had typhus or smaJl-pox, or any horrible and lixuliiiorno 
diseaso. Father Walsh admitted that he had publicly roeoio- 
mended that Captain Tkcncu's mipixutera should l>e dipped" 
io the water ; and when a prominent member of tlmt )iarty 
died, a priest said, ** Of course, he was bound to die, Ibr 1 
curs^ him." The people were told tliat, even if votes had 
been peoarised to TttNCH^ the promise must be broken. 


in this casfj that some of the clergy had violated tho canons 
of their own (.Ihurch in attacking |ieriions by name daring 
Divine i!iervice. it may be assumed, however, that, within 
the limits Ixith of ecclesiastical and public law, tlie Catholic 
priesthood liave at their disposal »n armoury of weu(»ODB 


Bverything was done to excite the pe(q>ie against tfap | which renders tliem at all times a furmidolde and dangerous 


TgvKCMtA They wore accused of extermuiating their 


Mr. Justice Kloou appears to have been startled 


tenantfy, of being hard and unjust hradkirds; old storms ) by the acknowledgment of a priest that ho would not 
about the killing of Ratbo and a massacre Of priests I hesitate to use tlie (Jonfessional for Uki purpose of ascer- 


were raked up amnst the fiimilj. It was perhaps un- taiiiing liow men voted under tho Ballot; but, oven without 
necessary for Mr. Justice Keooh to vindicate the memory of knowing bow their ihxtks mitualiy voted, the priests would 
aspersions of ‘Hlie audociotu and merala- proliabiy be able, ibr a time at least, to terrify them into 
her CoKWAT,'’ but it is not ixnprobalfie voting as they wisliod, by threatening those who disobeyed 
peasants who were incited to avenge St. witli the vengeance of ho omoiscient Power. Hicro cun- 


CftoxWEU. from the aspersions of ** the audaciotu and me^a- 
^ cious priest, Father Cokwat,'’ but it is not ixnprobalfie 
|^t the ignorant peosanu who were incited to avenge St. 


Satho and the murdered martyn were not aware that those nut, we four, be a greater mistake than to imagine tliat tlio 
events do not belong to contemporaiy history, if indeed tliey authority of the priestliood will be immediately curtailed by 
bdoDg to history at all. Lord Dxlvin was obliged to absent any Acts of Parliament, liowever stringent. It is only by 

iBrom cbApet in order that he might not bear himself i the operation of counter infiuenoes on the minds of tltose 
• ft ftt aL.... fill.. . .. U........ T I A . ^1' .. .1’ 1* « • t « ’ ^ 


«|laok|^ fiom 


Bir Tnoiiab Bukke, with Lady , who are subject to this kind of terrorism, by advauciiig educa- 
ass. Father LaVsluT lion and enltgbleoment, that it can efiectualJy be met It is 
dcaah-kneli had been impestant to observe that in this instance the foreioost 
St for bis wcNrdk^ hra ofiponsirts of the priests of Galway are themselves Roman 
(Oth-knell; but it asajr teiholics, and it is not Improbahlo tliat the violout action of 
ttbtr a T^peravy obm ^ W9 oletgy has already shaken their autliority over the 
Jtie likel|v to apfWeaiite pnaatniry, who aro just as likely to resent the dicuefon 
the trial die doAmdaitl «d the prieals as the diotatioo of the landlords. It remains 


Bobu by hi* m* UMiled at sum. F*tber LAmuT 
AM Sir TteHUft fivKin’ft dcftth-kiwU bad b«eii 
f ipnutMl, and vllea called tc ftcgcint fi»r hi* trordh^ h« 
dMit be nMMDt ft fiditteftt d««h-;lnMll; bM it a»f 
y ^ dpnHr*i ft* Oft Jodn obMnrad, wbaebtr ft law 

Mdt ft timid—*— in bi» faftfld mmidjbft fikfttr t» miMdbtft 
ft.:. ^ In th« eoam of tb« trial tba AdMant 


Sift writ In th« e<»m of tb« trial tba AdMant cf th* priaftft •• tb* dioUtica of tba laodJorda. It rcmnuu 

nittri Aftft|^ft*«B»<iffttt Kn i H ri i oiBcw*iH>thot!||ittb»ft t iftio a . tobaftM* wbatinaiumrM AftUovonuiMiit will tek* ia ordfir 
aAtft tftftM. a would ny^pMrtba^if riaia gMthMMt Maty . t> pwith the tmrtftl and labiftihitig intimidation wliiefa w 
Ami^ •t.bft vtft dMwmt to plmM. B to into fitotfito iwovftd to turn baao motiaad. by tito aocl a daftioft l dig* 
ftf Gidiniy in^ 1« «F»r abiiir by J EZL^ . .w 
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with jnit fleyority, although perhaps with a needleis pro* 
fosioD of Hibernian rhetorio. They have dearly and un- 
mistakcably brought tbemselvea within the range of the 
criminal law; and it is certain that if they were laymen they 
would, as a matter of course, have to suffer the full penalties 
of their outrageous misconduct The Government is already 
under lOme suspicion as to its relations with the priesthood, 
and a dangerous precedent will be established if the reverend 
rabble who irere let loose on the electors of Galway are not 
instantly indicted in the terms of the Judge's report. 


LORD DALLLSfO. 

L ord DALLINO, liotter known as Sir Henrt Bulwer, 
has died before his new designation had become gener- 
ally familiar. It is not a little remarkable that two younger 
sons of an untitled &roily should have obtained the honour of 
the peerage; but Sir Henry Rulweu, like his more celebrated 
brotner, &rly earned his promotion by a career of prosperous 
activity. .As an English politician he was a Liberal of the 
school of forty years ago, when ardent reformers were sus- 
tained by a comfortable belief that no change which was 
likely to bo accomplished would prevent the country from 
being governed by gontieincn. Alter the close of his diplo- 
matic career ho re-ontcTed Parliament as a supporter of the 
party to which ho had belonged in his youth ; but liko 
Ulysses among the Itlinoans, on his retuni from his wander- 
ings the follower of Lord John Russell and Lord Melbourne 
may perhaps have felt uneasy under the influence of Mr. 
Gladstone's restless earnestness. Lord Lytton had long 
before left his uncongenial allies for the Conservative ranks ; 
and Sir Henry Rulwer was probably glad to take refuge 
without a nominal change of politics in the serene region of 
the Ho\ibo of Lor<is. To him public life had been in 
no discreditable sense a profession in which he atttiined 
more than ordinary success. It is highly improbiildo that ho 
could in any circumstimces have symjHithizod with schemes 
of political or social revolution. The great aristocratic 
iamilies which h«avo done servico to tho country by tlicir 
hereditary Liberalism are unfortunately becoming ntpidly 
converted. One of their chief merits consisted in their power 
of making popidor doctrines fashionaldo among young and 
aspiring politicians. The Radicalism of young Whigs in tho 
years which immediately ibliowod the Reform Bill was often 
an introduction to good society; and it was in tho highest 
degree deBirAl)lQ that tho lines which separated |Kjliticn] parties 
sj^ould be vertical rather than horizontal. Tho rising Liberals 
df 1834 were perfectly sinccro in tlioir cxulUition over the 
defeat of the boroughmongers, in tlioir wish to mitigate tlie 
• pressure of the Corn-laws, and in tlioir sympathy with the 
assailants of tho Irish Churdi. A few bolder innovators, in- 
cluding Mr. lloRSMAN and Mr. Roebuck, threatened the House 
of Lords; but ostublis^d inatitutions were in little danger 
when Lord Melbouiu^ was habitually inculcating on his 
colleagues tlic expediency oi' lolling things alone. 

Lord Palmerston, notwithstanding his utter want of 
qrm})athy will\ extreme opinions, was too accurate a judge 
OX character to bo repelled by tho vehenionco of political 
aspirants who soomod to him capable of being made useful. 
Accordingly ho interrupted Mr. II. Bulwer's Parliamentary 
career by transferring him at an early age to tho diplomatic 
service. A good linguist, a popular member of socie^, and 
in all respeciB a man of tlic world, Mr. Bulwer justified, 
under wveral successive chiefs, tho conlidenco of his first 
patron ux his activity and ability. If ho was sometimes 
deficient in prudence, he must have possessed counterbalancing 
meritSi for during a career of thirty years he was selected 
manyof tho most important employments in his profession. 

It may be conjectured that ho was not in the habit of in- 
tentioneUy allowing his own services to bo undervalued. In 
the firagment of biography which ho published under the title 
of A of I^rd Fnlnitr$ton ho dwells at disproportionate 
lengthy and with obvious complacency, on the transactions 
in which he was himself engaged in a subordinate capacity. 
Mr« BULWSe was Secretary of Embassy and Charge d'AfEaires 
at Parie during a part of the prolonged negotiation on 
tfie relitioiie of the Viceroy of Egypt and the Sultan; 

^ and he could be trusted to render with perfect fidelity the 
idgoificaat end candid langua^ in which Lord Palmerston 
Urat at that tline in the habit of intimating to the French 
KilkisMe his profound distrust of their smceiity, and his 
. ^ neither baffled nor duped. On one ooca- 

; Idldthe^^ to hint w U. Tbirbs, with 

^ ^ ^ Unguage of which 


I know you to be a masteri" Ibet if be psntisted m Un 
Egyptian mtrigues, Mehemct All would be liinidty chucked 
into the Nile, and that the French might in that case speie 
themselves any farther trouble in file administration of ueir 
African possessionB. The warning can ecarce^ have been 
more palatable because it was administered through an agent 
of inferior rank ; and there is no doubt i^t Lord pAUian* 
ston sometimes committed the error of giving unneoeamj 
offence in transactions which in other respects jsmved ma 
sagacity and courage. M. Guizot's Memoirs fumisb abundant 
proofs of the animosity which he felt against his EogUah 
opponent,, and probably M. Thiers resented the manner m 
well as the substance of his defeat in 1840 ; yet boldness in 
tho conduct of negotiations is / less dangerous extreme than 
undue timidity. It was a great advantage to a young dipio* 
matist to bo trained under Lord Palmerston, mpechdly as 
tho Minister never forgot those who had served him. 


During his mission to Madrid Sir H. Bulwcb entered with 
almost excessive facility into the personal and political ooQi* 
binations of indigenous factions. Court intrigues and manage- 
ment of jealous competitors for office were probably not 
repugnant to his cosmopolitan taste; and there can be no 
doubt that ho intended to itso for the promotion of the objeota 
of his own Government his social infiuenco and his aliiancaa 
with party leaders. Unluckily it happens that in such cases 
the formation of friendships involves corresponding enmities; 
and Narvaez, to whom the English Minister had become 
obnoxious, revenged himself at the cost of on affront to the 
English Government by dismissing him from the country* 
Tlic national ofibnee was afterwards compromised or forgotte^ 
and Sir H. Bulwer was consoled by the American mission. 
At Washington ho succeeded better than at Madrid, and 
during his term of office ho negotiated witli Mr. Clattom; 
then Secretary of State, tho treaty which has since been 
known by their joint names. Ills lost employment was 
at Constantinople, and it was believed that Lord Pal- 
merston, then Prime Minister, was not altogether satis- 
fied with his proceedings; but his subsequent promotion 
to the peerage may bo considered as a proof that he had 
not incurred tho formal disapproval of the Government 
under which ho served. When he returned affer a long in- 
terval to the House of Commons, ho probably found himself 
disqualified from taking an active part in tlio political oon- 
tGsts of a later generation. On one or two occasions he com- 
manded tho attention of tho House by speoches on quostiona 
within his own department, and he voted steadily with the 
Government. xMihoiigh bo had in former days been a 
frequent and ambitious speaker, he never displayed the 
oratorical powers by which his brotlier was distinguished* 
He made the most of a certain amount of literary ability 
which enabled him to write agreeably on subjects of contem- 
porary interest. An almust forgotten work on French politics 
and society, published in the early part of the reign of Louis 
PjiiLUTE, was called the Monarchy of the Middle 
Tho work contained a lively and probably on aoourate 
description of the condition of Franco at the time ; but Sir H* 
Bulwer had no claim to tlie prophetic sagacity which might 
have suggested that in thirty years the middle (daises wow 
go out of iashion. 


As a diplomatist Sir H. Bulwer belonged to the dsss 
which peculiarly excites the irritation of some modem etxmo- 
mists. Accomplished, unprejudiced, and adroit, he could 
scarcely be suspected of pi^ul earnestness in the maintenance 
of any political cause, ffis early experience in the House of 
Commons probably enabled him in some degree to understand 
the feeling of his countrymen, and it may also have tended Is 
facilitate his relations with American poUticians; but he was 
eesentially a professional diplomatist, accustomed to ob^ is* 
struciions and to cultivate society as a professional dif^* 
No other pursuit would have enabled him to make so sdwNR- 
tageous a use of social tact and of a perfect maimer, ll 
is possible that if he had pursued apoUtioiu career at 
might have attained a reepectable position in Pcrlismeiit and 
in office ; but he had ecamely the vimur or subetsiioe wUA 
would have qualified him for the laxm of a psr^ leader* Tlie 
theoretical and supercilious Liberalism of mty yean ago aoog 
ceased to be an inspmng principle of action. Sir H* Suiwao 
and his contempomes felt a creditable dislike of obsolsle 
paradoxes and political and economical snoinslieib 

olsocalculatAdnn aufliciflint eroimda that thsnartr tn whiiih tkserT 


twionged would retain power during the greater {hbtI m tiMV 
lifetime. It seemednatmal that Some of the 
lar < 
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liiiiMU ; and ha pfotuibijr paa^d h plaaaant Diplomatic 
^piovi^^ aapeoiaUy in tha higher ranka of tha profeacion, 
ra^gh it IS pot unattended bjr drawbacka» aoema to poesssi 
of its own* ^ Sniinont soldiers and sailors 
^down to prefer diplomatic appointments to high 
ptmrment in ^air own professions; and it is naturally 
dasirabie to frequent on equal terms the highest society^ and 
to be engaged in digniM transaotions which occasionally 
rdata to great affiurs. Except in his Sponiali misadveuturo, 
Dalltno was never connected with any conspicuous 
"frilura. His literary pretensions procured mm a cortain 
reputation for abili^ outside the limits of his profession ; and 
his own experianoe provided him with interesting subjects. 
Although he never attained greatness or considerable political 
importance, his death may fairly entitle him to a passing 
notioe. 


THE CUSTODY OF INFiVNTS. 

I T is a commonplace that the surest way to make unrea- 
sonable agitations powerless is to allow no real grievance 
suffered by the agitators to go unrodreased. Yct» like other 
commonpiaoes, it has often been recognized in word without 
being recognized in deed. The real and the imaginary wants 
got mixed up in the minds of the public, and tlie fact that those 
who ask redress are in the habit of putting forward claims of 
a less moderate character is made a reason lor meeting their de- 
mands with indiscriminate refusal. This is especuilly true of 
the movement in favour of what are called women's rights. 
Its promoters maintain that women will never have justice 
done them till tliey have votes and can make mcinl^rs of 
Parliament feel their displeasure. The best and must con- 
clusive answer tliat could bo given to this aigiunent would be 
to show those who use it that, as a matter ol fact, women can 
Mt justice from a Legislature consisting wholly of men. 
Probably the leaders of the agitation would not be turned 
from their purpose by tliis discovery. They desire the fran- 
chise for its own sake, not merely for the sake of what they 
hope it will bring them. But there are others— the rank and 
file of the agitation, so to speak — who desire the Iranciiise 
simply on the latter ground, and these women would lose a 
large part, if not tlie whole, of their interest in the greater 
object if the lesser were given to them through another 
channel. This straightforward way of disfunjing the bulk 
of the enemy's troo|>s is not always ])ropcrly valued by the 
opponents of the women's rights iiiovement. They aru too 
mucli given to treat tlio claims put forward by women as 
homogeneous. They do not sutliciently distinguish t>€tweon 
those which are founded on a sense of practical wrong 
and tliose which have thoir origin in abstract thconoH. And 
the consequence is that the extreme section of the agitu- 
Uon is coDiiiiually reinforced by many who would otherwise 
hold aloof from it. It is the story of Irish misgovemmont 
over again on a smaller scale. Fenianism wits most dangerous 
when it could point to an alien religious establishment and an 
oppressive land law. The more willing men show them- 
ielves to give women what they may fairly ask, the less likely 
it is that the House of Commons will ever bo returned by or 
be composed of women* 

There is a B|I 1 now before the House of Commons which 
deserves the attention of those who wish to deprive women of 
the frnrmidable vantage-ground afforded by a real injustice. 
It consists of only two clauses — the first providing that upon 
petition of the mother of any infiint under sixteen years of 
age a judge of one of the Superior Courts of Equity in 
England or Ireland may order that such infant shall be given 
up to her, and shall lemain in her custody until such age, not 
exceeding sixteen, as the judge shall direct ; the second aboiish- 
^ the rule of law which ignoree aa eontraiy to public policy 
fjspeements by afitther to give up the custody of his children to 
teetr mothsor* The eSset of this BUI if it becomes law will 
lim to extend the jpdnei{te kid down hj ** TaLroDitn’s Act” to 
^^ehildrsn under isxleen, instead of luting it os now to chll- 
under seven. As the kwMods at pieseoi there ere 
two ways in whidi a woman whoee husband bae been 
of gioei nusoondnot can keep her cfaUdion with her 
Ifaeir AlWs wilt She 11119 institttte a suit in the 

Oontti end^ if soooemfiil, dm Court will remove die 

dbUdnin cf tfee^marriage from the care of the imfiiidiftii 
^ liadtondf and bend ihem over to the injured wile. Or dhe 
SBay todnoi her husband to dgn a deM of ssporadon k 
whneh it k S*^tidsd that die chiidren diaQ temain with her* 

t ' veil tik Jbenour of net husbaod or on hef shiUif to ahovr 


that actual iiguiy^-^aoial or ^yatoa]--*wiil be inttciki un 
the childrmi by their being allowed to remain uttdfsr dielt 
kther's charge* If the husmid 11 dishnnourable enough lU 
repudiate hk share of the bargain, the Court of Chance^ 
regarding such agreements as contrary to public policy, mA 
not enforce this part of the deed against him'^unlem hk 
conduct hss been such as would induce the Court to take 
his children from him oven if no agreement had been 
mode. But the cases in which the Court is of opinion that 
the children will distinctly suffer from contact with their 
frther are very few, and the facts relied on to create this 
opinion most of course bo proved by evulenco. The publicity 
entailed by an application to the Court of Chancery is very 
little less than that entailed by an application to the Divorce 
Court. 

The evils of the present state of things are twofold. In the 
first place, it deprives a mother of the possession of her 
children under oircumstoncog in which she has a strong 
claim to have iL In the sooond place, it tends to drive an 
injured wife, as the only means of keeping her children W'ith 
her, either to submit to gross indignities or to subject horeelf 
and hor children to the degradation and injury of a divorco 
suit. It cannot bo maintained tliat a husband who by adultery 
or cruelty has foroud his wife to leave his house has any 
moral right to retain his children with him while they avs too 
young to have any will of their own on the subject* As 
between the two |>areuts, the one who is innocent and is also 
likely to suffer most by separation is oortainly Uio one whoso 
wislics ought most to bo considoroil. A man whose love for 
his children is very keen will hardly injure tlioir prospects 
by conduct which makes it impossible for thoir mother to 
continuo to live with him without HAcrificing hor Belf-reM|)ect« 
(Jr, oven supposing that exceptional cases do occur in which a 
man's lovo for his childrun is both groat in tho first insUtuco 
and unaffected by his having immoral relations witli women, 
it is only fair that, sinco one or other of tho (uirenta must 
suffer, it should bo tlio ono in whoso misconduct tho neces- 
sity has its origin, /ind if there should be any s|>ocial 
circumstances which suspend tlm application of tliis 
principle, they may, under this Bill, bo submitted to the 
juilgo to whom tho mother's petition has boon prosenU'd, 
and may legitimately infiuoucu his decision. Ho is not bound 
to grant tlio petition unless ho tliinks fit, and if he does gratis 
it ho cun surround tho coucession with whatever condi- 
tions he thinks proper. TJiero timy bo some points on 
which tlio operation of this Bill will Imvo to bo guarded, 
and tho wife who charges Jicr husband with iiiiinoral 
conduct will, w^o presume, bo bound to prove her allega- 
tions, if required. Tho probublo etrcct of the Bill, however, . 
will bo lu prouioto the settlement of such iiiatWrs out ol" 
Court. If tho main injustice of the present law is tluit it 
deprives mothors of thoir children, iu cliiof praotioal mischief 
is that it sends wives into tho Divorce (llurt who other w iso 
would never go thero. When a husband is unfaitliful to bisi^ 
wife, tho best thing that tho wife can do, in by fur tho majority 
of discs, is to comn to an agreornont by which slio and hor 
children can, for a time at oil events, livo by themselves. She 
can rarely have anything to gain by making her husband’s 
misconduct .public, and tlie lUture of tho children must 
always bo injured by the results of a public trial. Yet this 
most obvious and salutary modo of settlfiig matters is one 
to which DO binding forco can bo given. If tho husband 
consents to sign a deed of separation by which tlio children 
are aasignod to the mother's cure, she knows tliat if ho changes 
his mind he can set the deed aside at bis pleasure. It is con- 
trary to public policy, and as such tho Ckiurt of Cliancery may 
be asked, and, if asked, will in ordinary cases be bound, to 
declare it void. If the husband wishes, either from actual 
ill-feeling to his wife, or from a regard to his own interests, 
to prevent a separation, she has no choice but oitlior 
to submit to live with him on his own tonps, or to 
leave him and her children at the same time, or to institute 
a suit in the Divorce Court. 

^ It has been found that TxLfouiio*! Act** has removed all 
difficulties os regards children under seven years of age. As 
soon as the kw gave an injured wi& the right to eJaini her 
(diiUreD at the hands of the Court, all unwilhogoess on tlie 
pait of the husbi^ to enter into a private airangement to 
the saine effect disappeared. Few men are so unreasonabie 
as to refine to concede that which, if they do refuse, they can 
. toide to concede. The present BiB will liave a preomly 
a ta i l ki r efket aa regards ohildrea over the age of seven. The 
longer have any motive frr n^iialiig to make a 
txfi W g iem e nt . On dk contrary, ImwjUimre every motive 
fcr toildng'anai iuamnneh oe Us wm wMt leobably give 1 ^ 
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some conmderatioB for his cooMent^ irhii6| if ha withhol^ it» 
the can obtain all idia mnts from tiba Cwt Withaut giving 
any consideration at alL And whan tha arrangement it mada, 
it will be aa binding as any other legal aontroct, with the tingle 
axceptloa that if the Court is of opinion tiiat the agreement is 
inj urioua to tha ehildren^. it is not to be enforced. Thit pro- 
vision meeta the cote of wives who in their cagemosa to 
separnte from an unlaithfal husband havo treated the interests 
of dieir children as something altogether subordinate and 
unimportant Wliatever practical objections nmy be ofEored 
to this Bill, its pbject is certainly a good one, and it deserves 
&vourabla eonsideration. 


A MANLY AND NOBLK SPOUT. 


probably anxious toshias at an aoepumSshad jaatowan in tha 
physical is Wall as in tha intaBactusT senss m taa wo^ and 
that ha is orerftowing with supar^ihuiidacil yitalijjy t .Tha 


answer, of course, is almost too phun to ^ve at hmg^. 
seniuble pemoQ knows tha presumption m ’ba, that the youm 
hM just enough education to keep a betting-<book: tiiS his rSad^ 
ing IS oontinad to the iportiog newspapena and that the Itenoy 
lumimirtes whom he knows are the propheta who wsto la Iton 
thftt in all probahiUty his fortune will be es if f led, . aad that* 
it is quite cerUiin that ha will have to assodsta with saasa af 
the must finished scoundrehi that ore to be femnd in this Of anj 
other c<»untry. However many exceptions there msy ba to taa 
geneitil rule, it may be said without h^tation that no clast off 
i)cjety is »o repulsive to the civilized being as that of the genoina 
b<*ttingHnan. It is poasiblo— -for human nstue is ftiU of coutnir 
dictions— to find instancies in which a taste for tiba Turf isceablnad 
with a taste lor better things ; but in proportioa aaatnania devoid 
^ I of any worthy aims in lile he is likely to taka to the Tu|^ and in 

fTpHE awomeiitB which are aniniHlly put forward to prove j proportion os he is absiirbod in the Turf he brumes inoapabla 


A. that the annual exhibition on Kpsuin limvne should be 
OSfuas fur natiunal thoakxgiviog have reixmtly taken a more 
apologetis tone than of old. A respectable minority, too, has 
dbowti that it ventures to sympathise with the ht^reMiarch, Mr. 
Thomas llugbcs, who denounces the old ortliodux faiih as a 
demorallziag superstition. 11m probably rather injured bis case 
by dwelling upon the parallel botwuon the Derby Day anti 
Ascension Day. It does not, in our opinion, follow from the 
Mspeet paid to one fisitivnl and the nt*glect of the otiior that the 
House of CoouiiODs sots a greater value irpon horso-rtwing than 
upon CihrisCiaiuty. We could, indeed, suggitit some plausible 
rsasoM ibr the belief that the interests of religion are considered 
ss keing at least U|K>a a level with tlu)ie of the Turf. An 
open avowal of iutidelily might not excite quite so muck 
oontempluous ridicule os an avowal of iuddlerunce to sport; 
but, on tho other baud, a proposal to suppress the touching 
of tho Christian reli^^ion is probably further from adoption 
tbau a proposal to interfere with betting on horse-racea. 
However that may be, the grrot motive for the rejection of Mr. 
Iiugbss*s motion was not ho much any genuine affection for tho 
X>srby as Ike thorough conviction ol the jIou.hq of Couiiiioav that 
n holiday is not a thing to ba abandoiu^d iu a burry. Once break 
througli a preceilent resting upon a good old-lHshioned ixaditiou, 
and there is no knowing how far the innovation might p.oceed. 
The good old commonplaces about tlm manly virtue of tho sport 
and the improvement of tlu« breed of liorsoH were put forward 
merely as a decent screen for the djoim* intelligible motive. Mr. 
tilndsUmo’s doclaraiion that the House reg>irded horse-raclDg ns 
noble, manly, distingitislied, nnd almost historically nntioniil 
sport,” had raihev a holhiw eniiiKl, ami ho found it 
necessary to argue that, whilst doing liomaga to the sport, 
the House did not take cognisamv of tho abuses which, alter 
all, weru not osstmtially associated with it. This is a siugulmdy 
couvoniout form of argument, for by tlio si mule process of ealliiig 
the baiLrosuits of UQY institution its abuse,” and the gowl ones 
its *• use,” we may lind excellent reasons for approving of any 
imictiqo that has ever prevailed muongHt iniiukind. Nor is there 
anything easier thsn to decide that the abuses aw not “ CNscntially 
associated ” with the uses, if the pbmst^» merely means that, though 
they aro invariably nssociiited in pnu’tU ti, we can conceive of them 
as exiating rieparatelyfr Tho |>owt<r of abstraution is that by which 
^he humau is distinguished from the auitual mind; and no doubt 
a person of Mr. Uladstoue's lun^inative power may conceive of a 
Derby without betting, brutality, and extravagiiuce, just as the 
celebrated Crambe conceived of a X^ord Mu)«ir without ills gidd 
chain or robes, atai even without bis head’ legs, arms, or body. 
(Jtiibrtunately, aa Mr. Hosea Biglow observcM of wrongs in the 
abstract that ^ that kind of wrong no one nover cohunirted,” so 
ws may aav that Mv. CMadstone'a ideal IX^rhy, apart from all ita 
tbfsoretically teparabie accident^ kas never yel l»een run. 

However, we must not criticise Mr. Uladaioue's arguments too 
clessly, for be was plaitfly g\)ing through a mere perfunctory 
parade of argumout, whilst in roalily plcHdiug to willing ears for 
retaining a holiday. He may probably Uuuk that horse-radug 
is aa “mniost hiatorjcaUy national sport,” or iinlet'd he may leave 
out tlm almost; but we doubt whether in cold blood he would 
cottce^ to it llio conventionid epithets “ manly and noble.” They 
ass indeed vagus enough to ct)\ er a wide field of eulogy ; but we 
cqaiM* that we find eoiuo dilliculty in making them fit. Granting, 
for we have no destse to bo austere, that the House of Comitunis 
ia Jjusiiked in clingiitg to eioTycxcaui fiir ivla.vatioa, l«t us OHk 
tke wider ^uastioo, wkstber the D«>rby, bosidca being histori- 
cally national, is a thing (»f which* the nation ^ouki be 
proud P Is it in any intelligible souao manly and noble P 
an vrottkl It be more mvuraiely, if not mors olegnntly, 
daturibed i# IgiMbIs nod koivy P The qu««lion, to omr thinking, 
akouel aoeweie itoslf. A teat at any rate may be auggs.Hted which 
wjU euabW U» bo tssok a decided oondmiou. WsiM any respect- 
a^e p«MO adriae a g<'Qtleuiaii of property, just ctimisg of 

agm to go apon the TurfP t)r rathvt, for that form of inoui^ 
luanowni i Huts of the Religions Tract Society, What is the 
iiamtakm nKtds, not upon old ladles or strolvliwed peilAgogues, 
ImI tUMli tkk eidlotty bm of the worH, by the nunounceme^ 

Hoes it imply that he 
^ ^ ^ p si t iaimiAHMt frg m<» oi ttfcalure, or eefamee ; that he 





of any generous ambition. The facts aro notorious, and indeed 
nobody rare.s to deny tluMu. In its least injurious form, 
bor.Mt>-racing might 1^ a harmless mode of amuRement for 
Hindi men as Lord George Bentinck or the late Lord Derby. As 
one of the traditional appendages to the ch a n mtar of the British 
nobleman, a love of the Turi' might pm mutter. But nobody 
seriouHly regards the proXessionai betting-inan— the pmon to 
whom the T urf alKu'ds the ciiief occupation instead of ^ the oocar 
sioual relaxation of life — as anything but an unavoidable, yet 
alnioHt intolerable, nuisance. Even u the lovers of the sport 
abstain carefully from anything that would fit tbeoi to stiina at 
the bar of a enmiiml court, nud draw the line which Mparates 
honourable from diehonourable practices at a rather higher 
level tbau they seem always disposed to do, it would be 
simply abHUid to say that there is anything noble and 
manly” in the amuseuieut. Tlwte is socuetkiag manly in 
athiofic sports, so loug aa they are free from the taint of 
gambUng; nud there is something noble iu the field sports which, 
in tboir unadulterated k>rm, ore aHsociated with a poetical sense 
of the bi'autiful ' in naliiro. But nobody— except in a Parlio- 
inentary Bense — would associate such words with a pursuit in 
wiiicb success rtmios roost narurnlly to the man who is most selfish, 
ciilcuUtiug, and incapable of intellectual enjoyment. It is not 
elevating for auy man to dabble in the casuistry which syelemati- 
cally confuses the narrow limits within which business seute- 
ness fmies into sharp practice aud downright dishonesty; and if 
we were required to give a chomical analysis of the most 
thoroughly uuheallhy social atmosphere in existence, we should 
begin by aH.Mumiiig it to be impregnated with tbe vapours of tke 
Betting Uiug. Domocrntic persons are iu the habit of telling ua that 
the British nobleman is effete and ought to be abolished. Whether 
this h true or not is rather a wide question^ but it would be easy 
to answer if wo could tell which type was likely to p^ominate— 
the one which takes tbe horse-dealer or thc^ one whieh takes the 
HlattfMman for its model. In short, when we put illusioiis aside, 
and assume simply what everybody knows io^ true, it must bo 
allowed that it would not be easier to erect a leM attractive idol 
than that ivbich is worsliipped ou Epsom Downs, or to select a 
Ions appropriate age for its worship. Whatever may be the effect 
of tho institution on tho breed ox horses, there can be no doubt 
os to its inHueuce on tho breed of men. From the distinguished 
swell who is the object of popular admiration down to the lowest 
rough who distorts the English language into strange oaS^ or 
scmiubles fur the fragments that fall from the xhdi noMSi’a osnriaga^ 
there are lew who would not have been mora% tha better ^theif 
bad stayed at home. 

To preach against such customs is of course usalast. Sermons 
which are directed against tbe absentees from chuvqh msj be 
fairly described as elaborate bulls; and it is pretty mu^ 
the same thing to tell members of the Ring l^at other 
cla&ses of the community think their piusiilte mmslion- 
able or worse. They are not muck concerned to deny 
and only laugh at an attack wkioh assumes thsb they cam 
for the opinion of mniplo who do not knew tha saiua af th#^ 
Derby favourite. Moreover, it is possible that there aia still ten 
righteous men in the body, end the degrading influence of tha 
gambling element has not quite eaten out all that was sounds or at 
least hsjnnleas, in the original amusement The Ttnrf ina|r.|teriiiipi 
be going the way of prise-fighting, but it him some meawkms of 
viudity in it stilL We do not, howevar, aeauptthaaltenralivbii^ ' 
geated by Mr. Qladstone, that if the Turf wmwIM^kiK 11^1^ 
maintained, rarlioment ought to interfere mom ietivelillnn^^birc 
refusing to adjourn, Thera are, as Mr, QIadatena wmriu lAeiiilr 
any other time, plenty of amusements^ evea aMte distMetilv 
moral, interference with whieh lies altmthar onteMg the j 
sphere of Parliameutaiy influence* now iiu^ in 
it can erer be desirtble for the State la eadeaeour td 
•uppresa gambUng by dinct legiblntiatt it n jdflbwib' 
qitestioii: and even M tha aed mat kita natUn#. MSM; 
os it is lUtfo better, then a fottaiy |wra aari 
adaUciteiraUtenwhellteraarive iK . w .. 

However tbal nn^ be^ nohodf nwfeaoa . 
ramgemeot ef Iwvse^tecm; u the cmUmk^ 
had better expira of itesUSurWt 
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lhi|iio(M 4 ffig^«iii MM ttidi Mi«f litni Utigm ftmongit m eartiiu 
wumKt ^ ow forto viittofi. The mere feoti, howerer^ eie 
end aottwfly e®>rt m 

lion. A gMt Joitety le being drawn, whieh hae eneoaraged a yast 
aiAQtuit w gambling, and gi?en ample opporiitnitv for every variety 
tf ihatp niaetiee vnthia or without nie etriei limits of nonesty; 

gatnbiew directly interested are the nudeua of a vast crowd*, 
ibstted chiefly of that lovely creature, the London 
pneraOy dimeed to drink more than is good for it The rest 
fe coming to ne insigiiificant surplusage, and if dice-boxes were 
used ins&d of horses, the if<ssentia1 facts would remain unattored. 
^JVbat thefie wss onee of genuine interest in horse-racing tends to 
nbe swamped by the lower elements, and though su^ iniomsi 
was at no time (diaraoterisUo of a very noble type of humani^. 
yet| when it has quite gone, perhaps Parlianiont will fool that iu 
excuse for a holiday is morning almost untenable. 


Imost untenable. 


EECEKT CHANGES AT OXFOIID. 

T^O places or institutions in tho country are supposed by tho 
general public to be so conservative in spirit, and in fact so 
nnebangiog, as the Universities ; mme are really so restless and 
variable, llld Oxford and Cambridge men who only redd tho 
University intelligence in the Timas or the fwuanlutn may indeed 

S aroeive that there is no small activity, and aonietimcs plenty of 
eat, in Ike loeal legislatures of b(Uh learned b^xlios: and Cixibnl 
at least is known to be occasionally visited by tlieolopicnl storms 
of greater or less, though latterly of^ gradmilly diminishing, inten- 
sity. No one, however, could gather from the brief reports in the 
newspapers the real bearing of tho (uiestions which occupy tho 
Congregation at Oxford and tho Senato at Cambridge; and 
still less the nature of the nnKlifications which have during 
the last few years been made in the system of oxniiiiimtioii and of 
teaching. We are therefore dtN|K>sed to believe that an aciiount 
of some of these may be of service to many readers wlnirio intcrost 
In the higher education of the country is greater than ih<ur oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining how it is conducted. "The (Hxrlesiastlcal 
disputes which have disturbed Oxford wo willingly pass over; nt^r 
have we space for a discussion of tho social changes which must 
follow that abolition of celibate fellowships which many of tho 
fwlleges are carrying out in a mther cHrcless and precipitate 
way. Neither do we intend to make any n*fcrcnce to Cam- 
bridge, whieh, it must never be forgotten, is by uo means a 
dupucate of tito sister University. For the present we propose 
to call attention only to the instruction given at Oxford, in tho 
methods and quantity of which there havo been made during 
the last ten or Efteen years alterations of the highest import- 
ance, alteratioas whioh are all the more signiticant beenttse 
they show unmistakably what diroctlun must be talo n by any 
farther reforms. They have beeu brought about so grtulually 
that even at Oxford p^)de have not quite realized how consider- I 
ikle d^svenee is, while tho outer world scarcely knows of it 
«taU. 

Ona of ibast is tba organisation of college lectures by a com- 
hinatioii of oolleges. bormerly each of tho nineteen colleges 
nndactook to provulo instruotion fur its undergraduates in all tho 
atkl^scte reooguUad in the degreo examinations. Each tbereforu 
kept aeonple of tutors or locturers at work upon olossiciil scholar- 
amp, one or two more upon ancient history and philosophy, 
Unalhav upon mathematiet, and, in a few instances, another upon 
luateiy. Each of these instructors lecture to a class of 
ftom tear to ten or EAmd men only ; each trod the same weary 
foitiid fleom year to year } eaoh was doing, or trying Co do, exactly 
what all tho othaia in the other coUem were doing. Any one 
cui seanotoslv what a waste of ptower there was under this system, 
hut Imw UmtUDgand denrassing its influence must have been upon 
the taaoham- It gave mm no variety in the subjects they dealt 
with ; it left tham little or no IoLhivo to follow out particular lines 
of study, and auppliad no motive for doing so ; since, if they did, 
ihsy would not w able to turn such special knowledge of one 
b vffnrh at th^ might have aoquired to account by lecturing upon 
& it Tat aathwig ia more osrtatn than that to teach well a man 
ha atsHiya laaminff-Hreifealiing and stimulating his mind by 
teadias dhaaoM on aiafiuite pbui towards a definite end. 

The iimple rtmedy ter taaso evils was disoovered about three 
ear teor yaam ago, and has now baon applied in a manner incom- 
plate, hidasd, Wt highly banafleial to ter as it goea. Two unions 
or fsd«tfiana<tf eedlaj^ have bean formed ter the purposes of the 
OimktitUtMolf one of which ombraose three ana the other six 
AB wia tnteit And lectoren of the colleges oomposliig 
f f^h of ihaao fedomtiofia meet at the end of each term, and 
anwiga .apong tkamsalvas a joint scheoie of lectures for the 
teem mtagf Mch imdartekmg the hook or topic to lecture upon 
wUdtMteaoppiMMdtohaiDostoooipetetttto treat The lectures 
fihttinittM iio teMP aanaiinoBd in a printed notice, and ova open 
Iji ill Ilin lawntranr of ihaae eomhiiilQg eoBeges, who thwi ohudn 


amiaeafly uafRil, ^ooa tha itadfei of tho BCflidim 
cover an area much wider than any one, twth or qron threo ooWtf* 
lecturers could he oonq^Kiteat to deal vrith. In <hia wi^, an niw«r» 
graduate belonging to any one of the sssoeiated cdlls^ haa nd# 
an ample field of oh<doe given him, both as lespeote subjeoti and 
I teachers, and eon, at one port or another of his oourse, obtain. 

' without any payment be^d hia regular tuition oharges, oral 
I instruction in pretty neany every branch of his reading. The 
benefit extende even further, for although It is only to tbsir 
own undergraduates that tho lectures given by the eseociated 
tutors aro open free of charge, undergraduates from other oollcges 
or unattsobed students may make arrangements for attending on 
payment of a small tea. 

The other change which has nassed upon Oxford has been much 
more gradual, but certainly not joss important. Twenty years ago, 
when the first University Commission was exciting the horror oi 
n^spectablo and contented Toryism, nrotessorshiiHi wore practically 
siiUH:urrs, places of some considomele dignity, moderate emolu- 
ment, and absolutely no duties. Them were indeed in most oases 
old statutes requiring the holder of a chair to give a ooune of 
lectures in the year, and where the payment of the salary 
dopouded on such a rule it was usually complied with, but In 
the most liteloss fashion. Not more than two or three pro- 
tessors gavo aeviniis lectunw, likely to be of real use to students ; 
the ifst were either silent altogether, or wont throu|rh the 
fiirni of Iwturiug in a way whieh showed that they nold it 
to bo nothing more than a form. The whole teaching of the 
place was in tlio hands of the college tutors and the private 
** coaches,*' and men p(»inl4Hi coinplaoontly to the miserable Uni- 
vorsitles of Onrinany or Scotland, and asked what could bo 
expcctod from institution.^ where thoro was none of that familiar 
instmetion and moral discipline which distinguished our two great 
academies. The notion of nrotessors, or at least teaching professors, 
i naturally suggested metaphysics and iiiHdelity. The roformem, 
however, went on undisniayod, and although little was done to 
change the position of the protessoriate generally, several now 
chairs were founded, several old chairs wtne better endowed, and 
by degi'ees the idea sprang up in tho minds ns well of tho profes- 
sors tlieinselvea ns of the cnniinunity that there really were func- 
tions for public teachorH to discharge, functions diflbrent iu nature 
from, ana nf)t necessarily superjieuing, the action of the college 
tutors, in this way, owing very much to the infiuence of tue 
(Wainplo fe'ot by two* or three dihtinguisluHl uion whom it would 
be invidious to name, things have gone on improving until iu this 
present term, out of tho whole numU^r of lorty-two professors, 

; about thirty ore delivering regular courses of Icotures to a class, 

! while of the rest nearly all have either atiiu)unced onit two, or 
more occiisienal public luotim^s, or else are giving private in- 
struetion iu an informal way to such students as choose to oome 
for it. Ill merit, to be sure, these lectures oonsiderabiy vary, 
but n respectable proportion of them are really valuable ; and if 
! they fire HunelitneH dulectivo in taking too narrow a rouge and 
treating ii Hubject in Um> couvontioiiul and ooiuiuonplace tiHvAy, 
this is rather the fault of the vicious examination system by 
which the I'niveraity is oppressed than of the teachers them- 
selves, who are fn^quently drawn uwny from what they believe 


irnwn uwny from what they believe 


to he the best method of handling their topic by the demnude of 
an undergraduate audience which insisU on liaving facts and 
notions given it that may bo turned to amount in answering 
examination papers. JO von with this drawback, the mure elevated 
and comprehensivo spirit iu which subjects are treated by public 
teachers lias begun to tell upon the place* Mr, Lowe, and those 
others who, with carelessness like bis, seem io suppose that 
nothing is taught at Oxford exetipi Ijatin and Greek grammar and 
composLlioD, and that it is practically the private coaches who do 
this teaching, might be advised to rend through the lists of lec- 
tures issued by the professorH and tho loagiies of eoml^od col- 
lege tutors, where they would find instruction offered, not only 
I ill the old subjects— classics, philosophy, ancient history, mathe- 
matics, and thiKflogy, but ii]f*o iu five or six distinct branches of 
natural science and natural history, in eight or nine dopartments 
of modem history, in three or four departments of law ; and they 
ought At the same time to be told that those lectures— altboiigb, 
os respects the professors, there is no rule enforcing attendance 
— are diligently frequented by the tindergrodoAtes, while thc 3 
old system of c^^iaching with private tutors has shrunk almost 
to nothing. Gf oil the chorps that are brought against the 
University, none is less groundea than that of restricting iiorself to 
the old-fashioned studies, and making it her chief aim to produce 
finished classical scholam. The danger to whioh she is exposed is 
mther that of attempting in her degree examinations to cover too 
wide a field, and io treat It. in examining, somewhat too vaguely 
and superficially. And If tlie niinof her teaching may be inferred 
I from im result, she aims at producing not teamed men or accurate 
I fttira or refined men, but amort and confident extemporisers upon 
i thiniie in grenera]. The art of writinir leadimr nrtictes is the art 


la 0)1 ilin inwntriTir of ihoie eombliilfig eoBegeo, who tlm obteiii 
aAtiimashlie Mni of iiiaCmtioa tmn wh could havetentid 

niirten^t their siadtea from wolf coHsfe 
Aiiinilte vateihaaibmidiigfii^eoUf^ 

OfiaA h^naia at Bite manuttl no Im than fboitemi 


’^IjWwteal men ” might have bfien expected to appreciate. 

"The eoneteolon pointed to os woilfiy the davelopmeot of pro* 
teodtlng^ end the suoeeis that hoe attend^ it, se by the 
ax e y e a l foeulti cC the echemea of comHned college lectures, 
It tlie lOfonii which o^t next to ho imdcr- 

n Ute esMoffeation of Inotmction on a Uidvetelty, and 
oMlege sietii it the edUavas id 
Oxbii It tSdiSSi io be a aattefactoiy unit for educittenoJ, 
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whatever it may be fur eociali porpotea; the tutor who lec- 
turcA to hie own underf^raduatea only baa a narrow and monoto- 
DouH round of diitiee, while the undergradufit^^s 
striotod to their own college tutor have liftlo choice of sub- 
jects, even if he is competent^ aDd, if be is n<it, they are without 
remedy. The number of students unattached to any oolloge is 
moreover rapidly increasing, and for thoin the Univerhity to 
which alone they owe allegiance is specially called upon to pro- 
vide, opening to them not only the heat teaching, but also more 
freouent opportunities than they now have of mixing with the 
college stiidents atid obtaining thf3 social bonefils of aciuiemic life. 
What is wanted for both sets of students, collegiate and unattaeb(‘d, 
is the provision of abundnut oral instruction in all the branches, 
not ouly of a iiborul, but of a technical or professional education, 
so far as that education can be ^vou in u middle-sized town where 
th^gre aro no engineering works and no great hospitals; such 
instruction being thrown opcui, not only to those students who may 
bo going tbrougn their regular course for a degree, but also, as in 
Germany, to any others who choose to come merely for the sake 
of hearing the best leclurcrs. Oxford is still far enough from 
making such provision, from holding out such intellectual attrac- 
tions (whatever her material and social ones) as those which draw 
students from all quarters to Jlerlin now, as to Gottingen sixty 
years ago. Jlor profesHfiriiite is in s<jme branche.s very incomplete, 
and it is for the most part very ill paid. The combined lecture 
scheme, useful as it is, iiiuHt be regarded as a temporary expedient, 
depending on tbo fortunate concurronco of a certain number of 
tutors who might at any muniorit dissolve partnership, and even 
now not embracing many of the colleges, and among these several 
of those where good instruction is most wanted. It is not there- 
fore surprising if many persons hold that the first, and perhaps 
the only really urgent, measure of reform is the application of a 
part of the eollego revenues, now in great measure expended on 
non-rosidoiit fellowshins, to the establishment of University lec- 
tureships, wliich shall ao in a regular and permanont way what the 
' college tutors are now trying to accomplish by their voluntary 
action. It is, they urge, ouly in this way, and by what is another 
part of the same prtigvammo^ the further extension of the profes- 
soriate, that Oxford can do justice to the enormous field of studios 
on which sho invites her children to enter. And it is only in this 
way, by making these lectuvcships and professorahiiis more attractive 
than tuey now are, that sho can hope to retain the services of her 
ablest men. 

The problem is not free from gra^c diinculties, but after the 

S rophecies so often repeated of iho ruin which was to befall 
ixiord from one reform or another, it is something to see that 
sho is ilow more vigorous than at any time since the days of 
Bichard II., and that during the lost few'yeai’s public spirit, a sense 
of duty, and a real interest in learning as well as in education, 
have conspicuously increased among her teachers, and have begun 
to produce results already important and full of high promise for 
the future. 


SEEING THE ACADEMY. 


IIY do people ffo to the Academy P 
V V power of Ilri 


We only realize tho 
power ol llritish art at tho opening of May. Nobody wants 
to go. Artists shrug their shoulders at tlie pro.<%pect of acres of 
spuilt canvas. The man who ** bates art ” growls as the moment 
draws nearer when art will dra^ him at its chariot wheels. The 
British maiden yawns prophelicnlly over the crush and the worry 
to come. Husbands grind their tooth as tho annual tribute of a 
connubial tour through tho galleries recurs with the burst of 
spring. Dowagers deplore the boredom nrid tho middle benches. 
Even the most abandoned of loungers shivers at tho notion of a 
lounge through Burlington House. And yei in tho end everybody 
goes. We have known, indeed, a steady mind and on inborn an- 
tipathy to pictures enable a man 4o hold out as far as June. But 
even tiie steadiest mind is beaten by the neceasilies of dinner talk 
and the look of despair when oue*8 neighbour liuds herself check- 
mated in the usual game of pretty talk over tho charm of this artist 
and tho vagaries of that The Academy, in fact, has become on 
institution ; it is one of the grooves of tho season, and in the long 
run people find it easier to run iu grt>ovcs than to face the bother 
of keeping out of them. When once, too, tho necessity of going 
U fairly submitted to, there are a good many considerations which 
alloviato its bitterness. There is the attraction, and something 
more than the attraction, of a crush. For two months the 
Academy furnishes a big afternoon drum for all London. It is a 
crush, too, whore you not only meet tho people whom you want 
to meet, but the people whoni you niust meet, and yet wish to 
maet as seldom and with as little sgdal inconvenience as possible. 
It is pleasant when one encounters a country cousin in Pall Mall 
to evada the looks of piteous entreaty for a card of invitation by a 
pasing glad to see you! wo shall be sure to meet at the 
Academy ! Society, too, pre-wnts itself hero in easier and more 
pictureeque forme than in ordinary crushes. Instead of straining 
our neck over the staircase to see the lions or rovalties of the 
eaasoo, we ace them blandly looking down on us Irom the walls. 
We ban put up our eyeglass and quit the hero of a hundred 
' lights without a tinge of social imperdnence. It is possible to 
jelago^looh at the last nawbeai^ without elbowing one's 
g mob of guardsman. The Duke whom we were 
0<)fariiig bet night in an ordinary diesa-coat reThaa 
. I youth as ha ihinaa down on na in the ^otiaa cC 


the Garter. All the oommonplaoe of sodaty, indeedi b ensbrio^ 
at the Academy in a eertain air of romaoee. The tame life of 
home and the drawing-room is oddly mtaed np With a lib of wilder 
and more grotesque imagination than ever Tiattsd the dreams of 
Mrs. Radchfie or peopled the Castle of Otranto. We hardly recog- 
nize the squire in his bunting-coat as he joatlea with the Arab 
Sheik at prayer in the limitless desert Andromeda tuias from her 
dragon to stare into the red face of General Blaaar. The gieat 
surgeon of the period with his dbia in front of him b busy bo* 
turiiig to a stampedo of wild oxen across an Indian praine, A 
llighlAnd torrent in full flood sweeps ruthlessly down on a monk 
in the confessional. We get in fact all the pleasure of a emsh ' 
combined with the thrill and romance of a sensational novel. Jk 
is hard to have to put down Miss Braddon at the crisb of her 
stories in order to chat with Miss Dullanddreaiy. But In the 
Academy one can chat with Miss Dullanddreaiy in an atmoepheie 
of Miss Braddon. 

Allowing, however, for alleviations such as these, there is some- 
thing amusing in the factitious heartinew with which people throw 
theniselvcH into the Academy as soon as its hour has come. There 
is a fashionable superatition that nobody goes before ten, and 
that early birds pick up very artistic worms indeed. The result 
of this superstition is that everybody promUes everybody else 
to meet them at eight at Burlington House. There is a wild 
iictien of early rising and early breakfasts. Wo swallow our 
weak tea and our scorched toast, and hurry to the gallery to fin^ 
of course that the fair one who lured us from our pillow b 
still comfortably revelling on her own. Only a few melancholy 
objects are lounging about, and casting looks of malignity ou 
the canvases which have supplanted their own. The morn- 
ing has indeed its early birds, but they are for the most 
part persons of an mstbetic turn. The artist whose work 
has been rejected is hurling bitter scorn at the heads of 
his successful rivals. He has his little tale of the intrigue 
which favoured Jones, and of the miserable jealousy which sent 
Brown howling back to his studio. lie knows the secret hbtory 
of every member of tho Hanging Committee, and has gloomy 
views as to their destiny in an after-world. Hb SMthetic fiiend, 

** who only sketches, you know,*’ lounges beside him with senti- 
mouts lees' bitter, but of yet deeper contempt. He htt no kind of 
sympathy with ** popular art.” Ho classes together in a common 
iudidVrence all artists who ” sell.” He draws no invidious dis- 
tinctions between Frith and Millais. His only real love b for 
works that ore ** skied ” and works that are floored.” He leavM 
tho world to ** go safely in the middle,” and is alternately on hb 
knees spelling out some Van-Eyck” little thing in the lowest 
corner, or on tiptoe straining his eyes at ** colouring worthy of 
Mabuse,” but set aloft like Naboth over tho doorway. At nine 
come the critics. You see them jotting down notes in their 
catalogues, standing at proper anf^es, tapping their foreheadi^ 
frowning and smiling in a critical way. They pump the wandering 
artist and extract studio- talk out of the esthetic lounger before 
hurrying back to the office of the ** Thunderer.” There is an air 
of gravity and respectability about their successors as the morning 
advances and the rooms fill, which tells of May meetings and 
Exeter Hall. In May, of course, art and piety go hand in hand* 

A lounge in the Academy is a graceful introduction to the re- 
ligious meeting of the attemoon. Laige white-chokers become 
numerous in the crowd. It drifts Btoaduy to loyal and Scriptural 
subiects. Its sympathies waver between the Q^^en and the Den 
of Ijions. We see it buzzing before the great picture by Mr. 
Watts, and explaining reverently, but at due lengtn, the mysteiy 
of Cain and AoeL It allows itself, indeed, a few exouiriona into 
co^ato subjects. Eastern pictures are treated as first oonsiiia to 
Biblical ones, and Mr. Goodall b allowed a place in evangelical 
interest as a sort of fellow expositor with Dr. Kitto. I 

But piety passes with noon and the world streams in. The 
portraits get their innings. There are groups of pretto fimes before 
the heroines of Mr. MUlab or the heroes of Mr. Oalderon, end 
each group resolves itself into a jury, and deUvers verdicts of 
**like^” and ^<not like a bit” There b no affiMCtatlra of eit 
criticism, but a steady boss of "horrid” and "sweetly 
Next to the faces the jurors are most attentive to mm, Tney 
discuss the quality of silks, or the "match” of ribbooiL with oa ig 
much vivacity as if they were still tevelliim in BCaiaball and 
Snolffrovo’s. They are great on "attitudes^*^ and think theab 
Sir Francis gives to his sitters b perfectly bdylOie. A ;toouaand 
little stories flit about thb picture and tnat Lady Betty’s 
trait is the happy result of a love-quarrel with her opoM «. 
I'into was " most delightful” while the Goontoas was sitting to 
him. There b a world of scandal in toe little oft 

which the Duchese it aupp<^ to be looUng. it & tolis^ 
and fashion is already ebbing aw^ down ibe eoifideie to toe 
fringe of footmen round the gate. City people begin to flcMdi in— i 
portly, important, hroad-backed. Their one test of aitbtb velne 
lies in the red ticket that marks a work m ebUL don’t 
bother themselves with little pictnree* Th^ love a Ug cenvi% 
and a subject with no nonmse in it Thih m ctfkmm abeul 
the prices of things, and go into ihiilVng cwcpleth^ntf 
nomto of guineas which would cover 
and how many times one oould repeat tbe 
its cost be tme. Tb^ like ert wluito ^Peoi^w . . . 

and tom awqy from toe ebbcinto 'iMUelm 

•MtU< 
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iatli0n^^ Ob A» other kttidi 
tii^ eiB lindljr cm* toe loog at the aentimeiit of Ur. Fhed, or 
the buedeof Mr.Trith. Tb^ like bietorj^ and read with intenee 
inteieet the eopious quotatlona from Home or Bmolleti in the 
Aeademj Catalogoe. The owning aehoolboj of the partj^ ie 
fetched fnim the hackgronna to see OaTeeton whie^og into 
Edward's ear, and is told not to forget it when ne letnms 
to Dr. Drillem's. But it b the oomestio branch of art | 
which appeab most stronalj to dvio empathies. They 
m never weary of babies carried upstairsi and ^bes 
l earned downstairs. The burly banker whbj^rs pleasanUy in his 
wife’s ear as the maiden loiters with her love at the atile. The 
mother insists that the child who b tumbling in the foreground of 
the pietnre below b the very image of little Johnny. It isindeed 
by tne number of such images of little Johnny which she detects 
tnat she judges the Exhibition. Rougher teats are being applied 
by the crowd of country visitors who follow in her wake. The 
farmer b severe on Mr. Mason’s ** Harvest Moon/* and doubtful 
about the breed of oxen in Mr. Davis's ** Panic.'* Oritics in sport- 
ing coats are keen In ** spotting” the points of the horses in the 
equestrian works of art around them. Shopboys come in to get a 
a^bt ^ the ioids on the wallsi so as to recognize them when they 
next get an outing in the Park. The ^'humorous” side of 
Englbb art gets its full tribute of admiration, and as it sinks in 
the social sede the crowd at the Academy laughs all the louder 
at the conventional naughty boy or the sly ** kiss in the comer.*’ , 
One of the greatest social charms of the Academy is that it is 
a crush where talk is found for one. There is no need to remem- 
ber whom we mot Inst night at Lady Baroacre'a reception, or 
what we thought of the now tenor at tier Majesty's. Wo nod to 
our Mend, inquire whether be has seen lummy Whist/* and 
pass on. Tne woni-out topics of ordinary conversation are 
pleasantly superseded. Miilnis takes the place of the weather, 
and Mr. Whistler’s grandmother serves as a common friend." 
Even when we are pumped dry by a chaperon a glance at the 
walls restores our conversational Auency. There b a skeU'.h of 
the Rialto, and we are able to parade our acquaintance with the 
Grand CanaL The red glow of the Nubian hills which we catch 
over our cousin's shoulder enables us to reintroduce with eiiect 
our famous old story of the Pacha and the iJritgoman. If we stop 
at a picture in despair, and find it is a place wlicie we never have 
been, it is easy to explain how much wc should like to go. Then, 
toO| there are jokes over the Catologue, and sly qnizzings 
of the mottoes and the titles. Somelinios, too, we are 
able to take a loftier iligbt, and to pluino ourselves in 
artbtlc feathers. A little kuowlcdgo of studios pocs a great 
way. It places one apart from the gcricrid rush of visitors 
to have seen a picture before it was bung, or to bo able to tell of 
Jones’s doubts as to the proper way in which his picture should 
be finished; nor is it always necessary to have visited the studios to 
which one refers. ^ ** How dillercnt it looks now it is varnished I ’* 
implies a previous familiarity with the work in question without 
committing one to a distinct assertion of the fact. So, loo, we 
may be glad it has ” come out so well *’ or better pleased with 
the original sketch." But without lofty flights such as these, 
there is the endless resource of comparing notes and exchanging 
likes and dislikes. There is the fertile topic of a comparison with 
past exhibitions. There are imaginative speculations as to the 
pioturo one would like to buy. A dash of artistic enthusiasm is 
permbsible within mod crate "bounds. Sentiment which would bo 
impertinent at a garden party can be insinuated with perfect pro- 
priety under the cover of art A pretty compliment to a face in a 
picture may be so managed as to cannon ofl’ to tbo face at ono'a 
ell^w. A tftance at the two rural lovers who are crossing tbo 
barvest-tleld may mean a good deni if the comment sinks into a 
oontidential whisper. A certain tone will give interest even to 
the name of a picture or to the tags of verso which sprinkle the 
catalogue. It u dilRcult for the fiercest of dragons to guard her 
vbqrins againrt flirtations at the Academy. It is a place where it 
is ea^' to meet, and where one may meet again and again without 
the Slightest intention of doing so. Lucky crowds and broad- 
' backed gazers shield maidens from their chaperons. It is possible 
that oharming little fingers may be squeezea in borrowing a cata- 
logue, and that charming little messaros may sometimes m found 
in the notes on its eontenta After all, it is very difiicult to sever 
between emotion and emotion, and the sense of beauty glides 
easily from the abstract to the concrete. The Royal AciSiemy 
would hardlv have done its work if it left its scholars dead to the 
mce gnd oolonr around tbenL But perhaps it is the ^amour of 
Rfc as well ss of art, the charm of tbs crowd below as of the 
pictures above, which helps us to understand why, after all our 
protests, we mil go to the Academy. 


V AND W. 

have not very lately marked the eontse of the oontroveny 
' V v whkdi was raging a iitUavUme back about the ptonuncilh 
tion of Latin. But we have bseB led into a trafai m ihoagbt 
Irhtch may pwhaps mMt is to throw some light on at lesrt one 
corner of the debate. We mess the somid of the Latiii^ V, add. 
what to our mind ia at least as infersstliig a quarthm, tha «m»kL 

theandaotlbutonio if what wo say turns eat to ba Bew> 

CO much the hatter; if anybody bas mid enr myingi bidms 
^ letWin pwiahaciws^ 

One of ihs bast ways of finding out how Lathi was na&y 


sottiriled is undoubtedly by sseing bow Lathi wwdi uwm 
pressed in Greek letlsra. This ooos not imply thit ^ IplOlb 
any more shout the sound of Greek than we know about the uouQa 
of Lattn. Each language illustrates the other. To us it la Muof 
which needs no furtlier argument that the Latin was soundsd hsid, 
when we find that Okmto in Greek becomes fCivlfMii*. The Greek 
c b sounded hard now; therelbre it was sounded bard then; 
therofore the I^aUn o was bard also. But the whole force of this 
argument turns on its second stags. It stands thus. Sounds do 
not in the course of years get harder, but softer. The Englisli and 
the Swedish c or h has got soften^ ; the Latin o has also, for, 
without deciding the question of Oibero, cfimnus has become cAamp. 
We might have reasonably expected the Qre(%« to get softened also, 
and in some districts it has. But in the prevalent Greek pronunoli- 
tion it has kept its hard sound ; we say ^^kept," because it cannot 
possibly have picked it up in later times. Therefore Kueipsi^ was 
I certainly sounded ; thorofnro we infer that (Xcero was in 

Ciccn^'s own days sounded in the same way. That it should In 
alter times come to be sounded in another way was only the 
common course ol things. 

But what wo are going spocially to consider now is the lAtin 
V, and the light thrown on its pronunciation by the Greek writers. 
And the same inquiry also throws light on the pronanoiation of 
the Greek li. It seems to us that a change in the pronunciation 
of both letters took place between — to put it safely — the offs of 
Augustus and the age of Justinian, and that the (ireek ana the 
Latin letter, which at an earlier time bad distinct sounds, come 
within that interval to have the same sound. We believe that at 
the earlier date the liatin V hud— except in one particular position 
— the sound of our !V, and that the Greek fi most likely had tbo 
sound of our 6, but that the two gradually drew toother, and that, 
by the fifth or sixth century, lioth had come to be sounded like 
our V or Die German w. Every one knows tbat the Latin v at the 
beginning of a word or sYllublo is in Greek expressed sometimes 
by or, sohietimos by /i. \Vhat may not have been so oommonly 
noticed is that the "use of .>ii and /S is by no means indiscriminate, 
or dependent wholly on the tnsto of the prirticular writer, but 
tbat a rule may bo observed according to which the gi*adually 
supplants the nr. Wo must mark also what each of these 
ways of expressing the Homan letter pwives, and whiit it 
dues not prove. That Latin initial u should bo exprensed in 
Greek by ov \)to\v» oh much as any evidence of the kind can 
prove. It is incom’civnblo that a (ireede writer could, at any 
stage of Greek pronunciation, use ov to express the sound of our w. 
Ov can only express ?r», os tho modern Gn?ok8 still use it, writing 
Waics phonetically Ovi\c» If initial Latin v hod our v sound, 
a Greek of any dnic would scarcely expro.'^s it otherwise than by 
/). If ho sounded fi ns our v, it ivouldbe the sound itself; if he 
sounded fi as bf it would be tho nearest appivjach to it. Such a 
form as O^ViXr^ioi** proves almost to certainty that the Ijatin Noiind 
WHS imr iVftlcrius, But such a form as does not go nearly 

so fur to prove that tho l.iitin sound was our /WmVis. It goes 
much further to prove something about the Ort»ck /i, minely that 
it was sotindi'd lilio our v. In a iangiiage which had at least no 
one letter to express our w, P^aleriuu would bn n very fair subsU* 
tuto for B'm/wwm, but no one would express Watvrim by Jinitrim 
0*1 the other hand, if ruhruiu was the Latin form, in a langiiago 
which had no loiter exactly unsworing to our r, Itahriuu would ne 
I the nearest substitute. That is to any, the use of Greek (i to ex- 
press l*Htin V isconsiMtent with tho theory that tho I^atln initial v 
was English w ; but tho use of ov is not consistent with the theory 
that it was English e. And ajrain, if Latin v was w, this is quite 
c^^nsistont, and more than consistent, with Greok fl being ICnglish 
v: it is hardly consintent with Greek f 3 boin^ English 6. On the 
other hand, if Luliii t; was English r, this is quite couMisteut 
with Greek /i being English b. That is to say, the ar^^'inneut 
is in favour of Latin v being English w, and of Greek /; bring 
Englisli V. If then wo find Greek ji steadily supphioting tircok 
ov as the way of expressing I.atin r, the consequence s<teitis to bo 
that this marks a change of pronunriation in tne Latin v: that in 
fact, during tho limM which our evidence spreads, its .sound 
was changed from that of w to that of v. 

In one position indeed f»ur evidmee seems to show that the 
chongo b«.*gnn almost in the earliost time about which we can got 
any information nt all. I’olybiog regularly uses the n», as tint 
equivalent to the Latin v at the beginning of a word, and not only 
at the beginning of a word, but aImi nt tho beginning of a syllahlo 
when a cuuMmant goes l/eforo. Thus he not only writes nit iKun'H f 
but also itovXoiioi. VuUumm he writes oisOvnroi-, whidi is 
exactly analogous to tbo Danish ulf for tho English icntf or the 
local pronunciation of ooman for tvomm. But when Ihe v comes 
in the mhldle of a W'ord between two vowels, ho uses other ways 
of spelling. Thus we have (viii. 27) Ahiioi, and again (xxriJj. 3) 
'Osriiviof^. This, to our mind, goes a long way to show that th«‘ 
I^tin V between two vowels had a difierenl sound from what 
it bad at the beginning of a word, i>r even when following 
a consonant; and it also goes a long way to show that the 
Qtwsk fl and the e following n had much the same sound. Ju 
the former cose this leaves hardly any doubt that tho iinti.il 0 
vw our Iff, but that lictweon two vowels, where the m Moiud 
fo ndi cosy to utter, it hod already taken, or ^haps loid fr^vn 
w begimiiiig, the sound of Owr v. And it looks very much as if 
ttmOiBok Off hod alreo^ly iU present sound of ov or af* U may 
iw ]^}Uj $bow that the alivady hod the v sound, though 
ftbr rfoee bot nseessorily follow, os It might he used merely as no 
l^lmdalatioiL We next looked tbioi^ a hook of biooydui, 
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aod. found the initial ou univenal^ but when wa come to each 
a name m Dlnuoltius, he apDeam in the Greek ae <t’Xn;ioX)|iiic, 

* a piece of evideuce of eiac^ the aame etfect aa that from 
PoWbios. A book of Appian tfives «ie the initial ou in every case ; 
it aleo gives ua Ahitoc, itia^ wiuit eete ua tbluking agfiin) it gives ua 
^Onraa^uof, The Itonaa livea of two vdunioa of' Plutarch give 
ua 'OcreovMtvdCi 'Oxrofihf XfMViAtoi-, 'Oaraof/ioc— a Leap of 

ineonaieteiitiy. which louka aa if eltnor the v aonnd between two 
Tonela, though iu vae long before, was atill only an alternative 
Muud, or eiae aa if the ov wan aoinetlmea used even whore it did 
not oapresa the sound owing to its being the received way nf cx* 
pressing the Lfitio v. But the use by Plutarch of such a form as 
^0«rao(&ix>c calls ua back to the use of Strabo, who not only con« 
atantly uaea the •>« at the bHginning,but alao hfia'hXoiiiinoi,nurao«uov, 
Af}£<ic^(Of.-->where the w svema singularly iuconvenieut-*and more- 
over he has BtAXuacifi for JHeliovadf the v here disappearing alto- 

K her. He hna also Vt/iamv auHweriug to I’olyblos's ^OKravtoi ; he 
I VofiwfiKVfAOv^ for Novum Cumum ; and, though he commonly 
baa Pfwvivva, in one place, in our book at IcHsi, he has Pe/lM ra. 
But we ahouid not build much on this lust, ua no name could bo 
more likely to bo ultcred by a transcriber in the days when 
Itavenna w'As the head of Italy and was ulwuys wntten with a fi. 
All this looks the same way aa tin* evi«l<7ico we get from Plutarch; 
but in l^utarch wo get something elso 'nninely, the tii-st traces of 
the use of the (3 in tlie beginning of a sy liable, and even at the 
beginning of a word. Thus wu get ; and, though au is 

the form regularly used at the beginning of a word in the Jdfe 
of Lucullus we bear of Huituivioi, In iJion the (3 makes further 
advances. Oddly enough, two competitors for the Empire are 
written in diflerent ways ; lltT«\Aiai; gives way to the superior 
fortune of Oot&iraatavb^f And Oir//ho(, who, though he fell sick, 
rocoverod, fuUows the apidling of the conqueror. On the other 
htmd, wo get XipuuiXtoc aiyl 'i)*;raui'>iu{: and at an earlier 

time, and oven ^ovXueio. * But we Lave £*/i//poc, even when he is 
spoken of in times earlier than his own. Mount Ve$uvim is 
B«<r/3iov; but at a later time still Avitm^ in whoso nmno one would 
have thought the f3 would bo a relief, appears iu the somewhat 
awkward shape of *Aovtiuc> Hero is no very certain rule, but on 
tho whole it looks as if Dion liad u tondoncy to u>e tlie ue iu the 
older names when he was copying from earlier bo«)ks, and to use 
the yt iu names nearer his own time, wiien ho was exprcHHlng his 
own actual proimneiation. PiiusaniflH has 'OKrujUa, When wo 
get to early Byzantine times — what from a Wtwtern point of 
view we might be tempted to call Kaveuna timi's — the initial 
ov still holds its ground, though it is vi^ry often exciianged for the 
p. But iu the middle of w^^)ds tho p aeoins to bo uiiiverHal, exc ept 
when it is now and thou exchanged for the r, which by that time, 
at all events, no doubt had the power. And thus we iiiid 

such names as ValvntioU(nH$^ nud the like, most coiu- 

^monly written 0/>aXi}C) (>i/aX<i/riei«^uc ; but soinetimeH, in our Bonn 
Sedition at least, JhiXac, lloXian ramie appear beside them even 
^on tho same page. Zosimos, too, who more coiiiinonly uses the 
or, still talks of HiKrti>/>, and of Uf/iici;, tho Vvnts of tlie time of tho 
Antonines.^ But wo always scum to have the /I in nauies like 
*l«/jiariir, *P«,'3irra, eXeojit when for the latter we got the 

altoniAtive form IfrO/mv. 'i'o us it seems plain that by this time 
both the Latin v and the Greek p in the middle of words had 
miiversallv the sound of our u. About the initial the case is not 
quite so clear. It is possible that tho sound of w may still have 
been striving for existence, but it is more likely that the use of or 
was siniplv an archaism of spelling, which wus kept on after the v 
sound hiu( oOmo into general use in pronunoiutiou. 

Bow comes the other question, to ns at least as important, the 
pronunciation of the Teutonic w. The I'uutonic names which in 
their Jjitiu shape he^iu with v, but which an Kiiglihluimu is most 
incliiiod to sptdl with a ir, are iu the early D^znniiue writers 
apeit 03 indilfort'Utly with tlie or and with the p iw are tho purely 
Latin tntmes. Thus the Vandals me commonlv writteu U.fWiXuc 
or I. Bui we tind Oro>i^i.\«j» as w’dl. the father 

of 11iood(»ric, appears os Ua\4tfit)ooi, but Olympioduros writes tho 
name of BWia or fVi/m O/miXuh, hiuI Vitigos, us he is called in 
JLAtin, appears in tho Clnn'k of Dnikopios aiul of Menander ns 
Oi^rriyici This is the more to be noticed, ns wo have 
a^ OoXii'riruv on the same page. To us this goes struigly in 
favoiii^ of tho Uf sound as tho true pionunciution in these Teutonic 
names. If the sound were ic, we can understand that a Greek 
]Wllt use <mr v— as the nearest equivalent of any single letter ; 

if the sound were r, it is hard to see why a (ireok writer 
should use ae, unless it was simply because that torui had become 
estiibilihed in iiaous. 

* The coucitision then to which we catiio by dint of our own 
small reading was that the original .«ound of the J.atin v was w, 
eatcept when it cams between two vowels, wIk'h it st^emod to have 
' the 1^ sound, at least as au altei native, even from the days of 
Jk>l)rbi0S. IVW this it was not unnatural that the a tamud should 
IMextOkiA tWelf to cases in which it began a syllable, but not a 
w a td ^ list cf sH to the bnaiunings of words chembelves. Thus ! 
WO hikvo fbukd AfptPC Droin tke bc^ginniug; marks the i 

, ' 4iseoud itsgSf while BnXii^oc itiarkB the last stage of all While i 
mmnft viver all our oondusions, we tdund, nut for the i 
^ mfBetdt it is to say anything which some German 1 

, hM tibt ,gald Alter this article was begun we i 

MV V Dittenbeiger, in the Gennan < 

^' Bhmisclia NmiMn in griechischen ( 
' lb ' m s h aa nb we had on^ i 


made use of books, and had not thoe^i of tanabw over fto 
^OerpnilDScnptioaUiii,’^ but it was someUdht to that in the 
Professor's far more elahoxata treatment of the milter^ m wU^ 
the question of ov and ^ tills but n very small piece,, ihsie wee 
at least nothing, as far as we could see, which showed na. to he 
wrong. lie says nothing as to the is sound, which We fhiu^ 
that few Gennan sobolars would very willingly admit, and we 
cannot follow his argument that the use hath ov and /3 nforea 
that neither of them represented the Latin sound. Bat his IhcU 
are the Mime as our own. The chief pmnts to he noticed aze the 
existence of one or two isolated examples of early ^date^ one ak 
least as early as the Polyhian age, in which the initial ia found 
in lAipia ( Vxlfia) and BoAipioc. The inference which we should 
draw from this would be that the Qmk fl had got its pmenft 
sound of V earlier than we had fancied. While ^ moat wtiteia 
represented tho to souud bv the more aoenvate hut often TOljr 
awkward'looking ov, a few from the beginning choM rather to ex* 
press it by the approximate single letter p, Aa vi 


press it by 


itself gradually 


got the S(!>und oi this practice naturally became more common* 
llicn Professor Dittenberger brings out a class of forma which 
wo had only casually mentioned, wm;re tho Latin u is wholly left 
out In the Greek form, as in that of BiXXoairoi. Such forma aa 
for -FVivwiim#, and some forther varieties of Octaviu$f 
'Ogratog and ^Ograiog, illustrato this, AS does fioifipfHog for Novenxbar* 
The striking thing about this, as it seems to us, is that it follows 
the old analogy by which Greek threw away tho digamma. *Q6y 
and ^I’v, answering to and ovta, are exactly analogous to these 
late forms. The other point ia that now and then, in Italy 
at least, ov svipplants p in a good Greek word as liovaord^ for 
Tilts must have been mere confasion. The stone* 
cutter must have remarked that ov and p wore often interchanged, 
and he must have thought that he was using the more correct 
form by ufing the ov. We cannot believe that any Greek ever 
said Sematoa: but even this confusion is again an argument for 
i:ivpastoa against Sehastos. 


MK. HARa)URT OK THE INVASION QUESTION. 

T he recent discuaHion at the LTnited Sorvieo Institution, and the 
newspaper controversy to which it has led, have excited 
public iiitereHt in a mutter which is of vital importance to every 
Kngli.shumn. The issue which Mr. Vernon liarcourt has raised 
is whether or not the national insutAuce policy is sufBciently large 
and sound to cover all the risks which history, rcflectioo, and 
iinaloufy lead us to regard as within the limits ox reasonable pro- 
bability. Mr. liarcourt admits that nn invasion is abstractedly 
possible, but alHrins that it is so iinprohable that it may be looked 
on for all nrnctical purposes as impossible. lie disclmms all in- 
tention of dogmatizing on tbo suhjt^ct, and modisstly declares that 
his only object is to provoke a discussion which may elicit the 
Opinions of scientific military and naval men on a point on Which 
it is ossoiitial to arrive at adclinito conclusion. It can scarcely be 
said, however, that ho very 8uccos.Nfully acts the character of a 
hmiillo inquirer after truth, lor he plunges with abundant 
intropidiiy into a consideration of mattei-s which belong ex- 
clusively to the very highest brniichi>.s of tho art of war. Mr. 
liarcourt in effect maintains that, owing to our insular posi- 
tion and our naval superiority, it is only neccsssiy to keep ap 
an army sufficiently strong to furnish reliefs to our colonial 
garrisons. Our iir^t lino of ((efence, the Beet, is, he considers, im* 
pregnable ; a second lino of defence is therefore, according to bto, 
unnecessary. But what should wo think of an engineer who, 
relying on tho strength of his outworks, dispessea altogether 
with an enct intr^y Let us, however, proceed to formnlate his 
statements and examine them one by one. In Us last letter 
to the 7Vmw, written after the discussion at tlie United Service 
Institution, and therefore presnmably embodying hii latest con- 


victions, he propound.s a problem of which the following is an ob- 
strart of the coudiiions. i’oint of the enemy’s departure 300 xnilee 
distant, tho p()asi\«t»ion by ourselves of 50 ironclads, 30,000 in- 
fiuitry of the line with rew^rves, 10,000 cavalry, J.000 engineexi, 
and 300 guiKM, wliat force would be requim to invade this 
country ? According to Mr. liarcourt. the three elements rf the 
problem aro to pi’cpHi'o a sufficient Bonlla, to eflbct tim noasage in 
the presence ot our fleet, and to disembark in the iace of on 
ho9tiie army. But Major Adams justly asks, Why 300 ndfaisf 
why not from 22 to 300 miles F There are other fmittitiies fo 
Europe besides Gcruiany, and it is not impossihls thfeSt either ^jr 
force or alliance Germany might obtain mtber active sisiitMm 
or the use of a port of embarkation oonsidnfsbfjf tMer to W 
coasts than 300 miles. 

It mav be urged with respect to France that she is by ^0 
means likely to coalesce with Germonji tintt she has every xeason 
to hate Germany, and every reason to love Englaiid. 8&ch may 
possibly bo tbo case at present, hut it is not the present aloa% 
butthefutureolso, that we have todeal with, ]>idaoMietbmdNihV 
say that Austria would one day mUnnidi the leerlii. with IkW ' 
iugratitude towards Russia, and was no* that Madfowsft 
faldlledintheCriineinwarF ]R%aoan toipee4he>fti^^ . 

binotions of the feiure^ w ec rieBy ee eh fwbM 

xmtionaaFinnqe? ItwafniWbie • 
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AiwoiAiiig 

Sat i$js tha jHntar a# aniiT H Bgrra maa, tet 
clai^ ia to^opD: tetfliw ti«m wmaldaduel | 




I aad tha auiSItiivy fnwia. OftlMiibraiar 


y*if la%e mopmtkm aia aaBilled ftBslcaiai^ only fit lor gaaten 
dol^; mila^aala t|M lattv; it would be wwli In tha aatrema io 
pit mt aeniMid me tmcfa afanat tba waU-driiM aoldiani who 
Blkm waaM ba annlofad in aa xoraaioa. Graadag^ howaw^ 
tlMt tba makomotomt aa^lianr inoai mifllit eooipaiMate for 


tlMt tba anriMaf aar aa^lkiy inoai laiglit eooipaiMate for 
tMrodHterj iofiniority, it ia vary eertem that area if aver j bmu 
bamw ao ilia aallaaf ahhar the amj raaaraa or the auxiliaiy 
fiooaa waaa Inrthaoaiiagr whan ea%dupoB-Hdtettt whioh we hara 
our dnahtn ionii wuaha would al^paa bafora tha j oould be mada 
ready to take tha Md^ aad ba inaarporatod with the active army. 
It ia AqMaaa on tha ragolar army alooe, nminbaliDg, aa we have 
ahewn, abook 40^000 aabiaa and bavoneta and 176 gan^ that we 
muat^^ttjfl^ aim the quadion of Iralaod — rely to auitaioi at all 
eTantei t^ dwt brant of tha eneny'a atteck. This foroe, moreover, 
is acatteiad ah oaar Gkaat Britem, from InverDeM to Plymouth, 
and Botwvthatending the advnaia^ of telegraphic and railway 
communication it could not bo concentrated meet, say^ a landing 
on tha oooat af Raaer, Keot, or Suaeex, under forty-eight houn 
at tbe laaat We nniet alao ranwmber that the point of conoen- 
tration would neoemaiily, in acoardanco with all the axioms of 
war, ba at aama dkteace from the ooaet ; that eome time would 
be ooaupied in organising tbe army after the arrival of its 
difierent battalioiui, squi&oiis, and* batteries ; and that at 
fint, admitting that our eontwl arrangements were excellent 
—a veiy gratuitoiia admuHiioii by the way — tho forci^ would 
for aome days be in the poaitiem of a ship newly cotnutiHsiuoed. 
Moreover, to ooDcentraie our whole force on one spot would l)o to 
invite defeat, for we cannot suppose that the enemy would not 
attempt diveriioos and feigned attacks, to be* oonvertsd into real 
ones ii Judged advisable. Supposing our army assembled in the 
north of Ewiax to repel a landing tbrsatened by a large hostUe deeti 
Well, that ik»et turns out to be merely a lure, and the main force 
of the enemy suddenly disembarks, as Cohmel Baker suggests, 
between Shoroham and Newhaven; what would be the time re- 
miired to tranaport our army to the soene of action, or rather to 
toe new rendcavous, which muat be at least ten miles from the 1 
coast f jj $,000 infantry with staif, aooording to the experience 
of tbe French and Germans, would xequire about ax) trains^ 
5,000 canaliy about 50 trains ; and 60 batteries of artillery — tbe 
proper paopariion for the force— about 1 so trains. Allowing for 
the adniinisiimtioji, contrul, hospitals, &c., only 1 o trains ^di- 
tioaal, 200 trams, each with z engines, would be neoessaiy. 
Allowing that eaoh train started a quarter of an hour before its 
predecessor, that there were no stoppam?s on the way, and that 
both linee were uied, the feet train would not be able to set off 
till twenty-dve boun after tbe departure of tha first. We must 
also assume that the requieite rolung-sbxh was present, and that 
laige bodise of men oould embark and disembark from the car- 
riages simultaDeottsly. But, granting the most favourable con- 
dmoos^ the most perfect arrangement and the empfoymont of 
several linei^ we are ooDVtneed that a force such u we have 
enumera^ could not be transferred to its new seeiM of action 
under fov^-eigbt boun ; and in the meantime the false attach 
might have been oonverted into a real attack. We are rather too 
prone to owH^eetimato the value to us of our complete network 
of raUwiQrs. For loiw distenoae, and to bring up a force to 
a remote frontieri sailwaya are no doubt most useful; but in 
our small iaUmd they aiu chiefly important as enoblkig us to 
concentrate onr foieea in antidpattou of a landing; when tbe 
landfog had onee taken plane, Uioy would serve little purpose 
beyond chat of bciumag up stores and oarvying away the wounded. 
It baa been distinelty aacmteiaed that the mtlitaiy value of nil- 
waye inereuM with the length of the diataacee to be traversed ; 
and all our^AMtancea am comparatively short 
Let na now place onieelves in the ea«niy*e camp, and proceed 
to eonsider hie dificultiea. The font is, as Mr. tlaxcoart says, 
to provide means of peasage. Unfiwtiiaately, notwithstanding 
1^ mssrlicna, the Cfomins, not to speak of other nataona, 
pesisss an emple fleet for the purpose. It is evident that he 
W toteUy eeeHoohed fim Bimmer of eteamem belonging to the 
diflbienteompaiiieacanymg paasengen and goods to the ilatiseatic 
and other ports. Theaesteamem are each capita of transporting for 
a short voyage 3,000 infantry or artillerymen, a battery without 
hones^ sim ammunition and food for amonth ; or 1,000 infantry or 
zxiffiWf 300 hones, sod mmmunhloB and feod for a month. Of 
tiMfo would be, noeoiding to Cokmel Buker^ dnty 
YUvaflaUe. Tfaeas wmrid he quHe oempetent la eenvi^ thted 
Qmman eortai’ntmiik nsmbemir flbont flghikig men 

ttd ayo mm wifk m ammo n z z im zA e s te Ua btee nt of tephi 
hcMmmmoS^'wkfohlatesrthiy wouMobi^ of 


would it be ren ukite to brittf am at fogh flhi AA jmmm 
oavafay, amuMUtiQg te icvfo^of zlff 
dialrieto b EoflaiMMited te Ih^ 
and, as w$ have seeiu we ahould only he ahli fo 
•ahma Aa te thedlftot^ of the pamsge, even wjmeAlKi^ 
we feteia for over a auaeriorite la aumSsr of^irooSidt lo Mia 
imUed navias ef tbe wevld^ Mr.Saroourt proeeeds on the emuaif 
tion that our whole fleet will aotonlvbealwi^ inBAlish watery 
blit in the preoise' porBon ef firinsb wateni traveled by aa 
lavadiag foroe. Our fleet bas not only tbe whole eosit of Qmat 
Britain and Ireland to watch, but also cdloaiee In oveiy pavt of 
the world ; and, moveover, a eeriea of dliafteit ludh as thoss of 
which our iionolads have lately been tbe victims might oooiir 
again, and on a more extenaive scale. A blockade has beeome^ 
according to tbe Ih^id ComiuiiNoners appointed to consider tha 
defences of the United Kiimdoai, almost unposrible. All that our 
fleet could do would therein be to attack aa enemy during Us 
voyage. But tbeve are such things as deecdviag aM eluduia a 
protecting fleet under cover of darkness or by meana of feints. Mr. 
llarcourt dwells upon tbe tune required for tho psisege and tha 
disembarkation, and quotes stime musty instances in support bf 
his ihooiy . The French occupied, it is truc^ tea days ia reacUng 
Civite Veoohia and sixteen days in reaching Algierii but wo arc 
not told how many Miling vaamla there were among the tnmi- 
ports. We have little doubt that, with powerful oteamerc in 
moderately fevourable weathor, 300 miles oould be ttavened 
in forty-eigKt hou» ; and how, as Mqjor Adams aakiii would 
it be if the distance wore only twenty-two miles P lhan 
as to dissmbnrkntion, Mr. llarcourt Quotes the insteoee of 
the Crimea 1 but ho bas oveilookod too oase of Sir lUlph 
Abercrombie^s army, which landed in the course of a few bourn, 
notwithstanding that the entimy's cavalry oharged our infentq^ 
the instant they slept on sh(M'o, and kept up a terrific flire of 
artillery on the bunts. An invader in these days would pro* 
bably use steam launches and tugs of light draf^ mcaiw of 
whi^ an entire army oould be landed between sunrise aad 
suusot Mr. llaroourt lays mat stresa on the fact that 
we possess a largo number of field guns, and be talks of sa 
army of 30,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 300 guoa He 
is apnnruittly not aware of the faot that mere are lumts to tbs 
nuinuer of guns which can be usefully employed, and that when 
those liinits are exceeded artillery Incomes ratker a source of 
woaknoss than of - strength. The best proportion of guns to 
bayonets and sabres is considered by the most emiuout autnoritiei 
to be about 3 per 1 ,000 ; yet to under 40,000 sabres aad bayonets 
Mr. Horcourt would assign no less than 300 guns. Such a 
number of pieces would, according to Colonel mmley, take up 
when on the march twolvo miles of road. Arguing on this felm 
premiss, hlr. Hnn^ourt assumes that tho oneuiy would observe 
the some proportion. lie considers also tliat an Invader would 
bring no fewer than 5,000 eogiuoers, whereas the prom>rUoo 
observed by the Germans is 924 of all ranks to a oorps fTarmde 
of about 42,ooo*men of all ranks; and an ample proportion that 
would bo, soeing that an invading army would havs to engage In 
but few if any sieges. 

Aa far ns we can judge, tho Germans or French oould, 
with proper prepamiion, transport 1 00,000 fighting men to our 
ahon^a fur tbs uniin attack, eruployiiig half that number on a 
deoHJOBtration to bo converted, if expedient, into a reality. Let uiu 
however, lialve these numbers, and suppose co,ooo men employea 
on the main, and 25,000 00 the false, attack ; oould we without 
long previous notice of a contempUt^ invoaion prwptly con- 
centrate on any one tpU a force equal in numbers antTelllcien^P 
This b tbe real question of which a solution mutt be sought To 
us it appears perfectly feasible with good management to land 
50,000 men on our shoves, and wo see nothing extravagant in tho 
supposition that such a force might soiso and retii]i, for come 
days at least, posaeosion of a large and rich tract of country. 'We 
might ultimately annihilate tho enomy^ but when once os had 
eluded our fleet wo could not arrest ois disembarkatioD. Havs 
l^Inglbbmen roalized to themselves what the coosc<mcooes of such 
aa oveot would be P Uhlans at Uoigate and Guiknord ; Brighton, 
Bhoreham, Lewes, and Nowhaven paying heavy ransoms ; every 
house io those places filled with hostile soldiery ; fermers* stocit 
rutblcMly swept up by the onomy’s flying coluomi, ^ntlemen*! 
mansions pierced with loopholes, the trees in their parks felled for 
abattb: toe mayon and chief inhabitants of tbe towns carried 
off as hostages, fortunate if they were not shot as a reward of 
patriotism; cities and villages given to tbe flames because tbs 
local Volunteers bad fired a few dutant shots at a cavalry petivil ; 
trade, commaroe, and public busiuesa at a tiandstiU ; tbe Funds 
down to forty or less ; husbends, fathers, brotbeis, soot tom from 
their hiomsa to serve in the auxiliary feicos ; their carts, carriages, 
and honsa evarywhere pressed into (he service of tbs oontenauw 
amiss; thousands of Eog^shmon lying deed, dying, or wotinde^ 
aad the land fail of weeping women. All thb sroold be tbs 
ioevitebte conaiqueiioa, not ofa suoc«SffulinvaBioo,butof the mere 
teatpofasy eoenpation of a small poriioii of our bland. Ife we 
like llie impact F am we prapamd to run the risk P If not, let us 
mite whiiil we have tfane such pieparations as shall render on 
fa^aa so utterly end glaringly hopeless an aflair teat it shall 
Mtedatef iiln the nindc of our nsighnooit even to think of it 
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SOUTH AFRICAN FOtlTICS. 

T he condition of South Africa curionaly llloiitrates the tendency 
of our colouial policy during the last twenty yearn. We have 
Allowed the deaeendanta of Dutch seitlets iu the interior to con* 
etitute themaelTca into eemi-independent States. The Trauevaal 
Republic was est&blished in l8cz, And the Orange River Free 
State two years afterwards.^ The discovery of diamonds baa 
given to this country an interest which otherwise it could 
hardly have attained| and the House of Commons has this 
week been asked to express its opinion that the p^>spe^ity 
of South Africa would do promoted by federation and rail- 
ways. There were probably few members who hud taken 
the trouble to peruse the papers which contain the history of 
the establishment of British jurisdiction in the remote district to 
which the diamond diggings have lately given a world- wide 
celebrity. It appears that a question of boundary had been long 
ponding between Captain Watorboer, chief of the West Uriquos^ 
and the Orange River Free State, and that the disputed territory, 
in which diamonds have been largely found, has neen by olKcial 
inquiry ascertained to belong to Cuptam Wiiterboer, who has coded 
the same to the Capo Colony, and thus the convenient result has 
been attained of bringing iiiidcr British authority a district which 
otherwise was likely to have fallen into a condition of anarchy in 
which it would have been unpruh table to itHulf and troublesome 
to its neighbours. Happily in this instance expediency and 
justice seem to have amved at an identical conclusion. It is 
only twenty years ago that boundaries were thought to be 
sutnciently ascertained by such loose phrases ns ** three hours* 
ride from the Mission Station of ihjiel/* and lately the 
^^hiamondiferous** land around Pniol has been sold to eager pur- 
obasers by the square yard, it may be strongly suspected that if 
this district had romained under the authority of Captain Water- 
boor, chief of the West Oriquns, or of President itraud, of the 
Orange River l^oe State, it would have been unceremoniously 
^'jumped ’* by diggers, who would have established a title practi- 
cally irrefragable by possession. The appearuiico of a British 
mngisirato and policemen was welcomed hy all tlic settlers in the 
district wlio bad any properly which they could lose by violence^ 
and it is satisfactory to learn from the blue-book lately published 
that a result olmost universally d<^sired was attained by legal 
means. As lately as last Ilecember President Brand and his 
Volkstnad at Bloemfontein were in a condition of ener- 

g otic protest, by correspondonco, against the proceedings of the 
lovevnor of the Capo Colony, who, iu transmitting this protest 
to his (lovernment, ropvirlud that ineanwhilo British otDeers were 
in undisputed exercise of all public functions throughout West 
Orlqualand, and that everything was going on quietly luid satis- 
factorily at the diggings. 

It is not perhaps surprising that Prosidont Brand consi- 
dei’ed himself equal to governing this district, but unfortmiutely 
those who would have been his subjects do not seem to 
have concurred with him. Ho informs Sir Henry Jhirkly 
that, in order lo meet the wants and requireniciits of 
the large population from ditlerent nations aMseiiibicd nt the 
Berlin Missionary Station, Pniel,’' a Hojnvrato district had been 
formed and a Landdrost and other otlicers appointed to it, and the 
necessary measures taken by the Orange Iree SIuUj (.luverumeiit 
** for the duo and proper adininistnitiou of juHtlce, aud the 
maintenance of law aud good oixiur." As regards what 
measures were necessAry for these purpose.s opinions unfortu- 
nately are liable to ditler. President Brand doubtless considered 
that the Ouvernment of which ho was the bend was the best in 
the world, and that the people of all nations who had collected 
at Pniel and Duloitspan wore particularly fortunate in having a 
Dutchman to govern them. We believe, however, that the pre- 
vailing opinion among the diggers was, that the niogistrate of 
the free State was a respectable but rather feeblo old j^mtleniau, 

, nnd that his police were the greatest scoundrels iiuhunged. Indeed, 
the black executioner of the sentences of this uuvgistrnto was 
principally occupied in hogging his white-skinned reprosoutatives. 

It haa become quite clear that if British authority did not in- 
tervene, the digprs would have to supplement the btmevohmt 
measures taken by President Brand for their comfort and hap- 
piness by some tolerably euergelic imiceedings of their own. 
The worthy Landdrost of Pniel, Mr. Truter, having, like 
his . Government, omitted protests against all and sundry 
disturbers of his jurisdiction, allowed himself to ho prevailed 
upon to desist from excroisiug it, and bis policemen probably i 
relapsed into their original (H^cupation of thieving. His Master, I 
President Brand, addresses Sir llenty Barkiy with a proposal for 
arbitration between himself and Her Britannic Majesty as inde- 
pendent potentates, and bo also sent a ^'Plonipotenliaty and 
Dij^omatie Ajfont^ to Loudon, whom however Earl Qranville and 
also Lord Kunberley politely declined to recomiso, on the ground 
that the offidaloosnmunications of the hVee State ought to be 
nddiesied to the Governor of the Cape Colony. It would indeed 
bd imposaiUe for Downing Street to receive all the diplomatic 
agents who might present themselves. W*e beard lately that the 
tirotantoeatof His Midesty the King of the Fiji Islands had opened 
a^eomi^poiulenee with Bari Granville, and although this oomitr>i is 


j|^pil%rilliiigto acouiiefbeshpoasesaons, yet it would be almost 
lititr, «ii matter of oonvemenoe, to absewb the iFyi Islands than 
trnhb)e of ooitespondiiig with them as an independent 
^ M m know not how many 


to be indepeodsni. 


many 
There is 


the Transvaal, or South AfHcan Bepublie, and the Orange BiveT 
Free State, and we beaid lately of on# Tbsodor Dmns, wbo^^ 

with other Europeans,'* issued a dedkration of war against the 
South African Bepublio on behalf of we eannot taUsaumj wboou 
There are also Western Kaffraria had Natal, betides the original 
Colony of the Cape of Good H(^ These would be the 
of the Federation which has been lately recommended in the 
House of Common^ and probably that is the reaidt to which 
South African politics are tending. Without impognii^ the 
justice of the award by which the diamond diggmgs have 
been declared to appe^n to West Giiqualand, we are 
nevertheless tolerably certain that by some means or other 
British authority would have been substituted in that^ 
district for the government - of the Free Stats. Indee^ 

Sir Henry Barkiy, in a despatch to Lord Kimbtt^v of i8tb 
December last has virtually admitted that this would nave been 
so. lie quotes a prediction from a Transvaal newspaper that the 
British Cfovemment ** having done so much, will and must do 
more.** And he proceeds to say that if the diamond disoOTsriss 
should extend northwards as pr^ictod, and the whole country up 
to the Maquassi River be occupied by British diggers, ** it may 
indeed prove impossible to avert such a consummation." Un- 
doubtedly if Sir Henry Barkiy hod not intervened, the diggers would 
have ejected the repreeeutaiive of President Brand, in spits of pro- 
tests, and would have set up a government of their own. Ws do 
not know whether they would liave called it the Diamondiferous 
Republic, uor whether they would have insisted on sending a 
representative with a diamondiferous wife to Downing Street 
and St. James’. ^ 

It is not the least embarrassment of colonial policy that we 
must either govern all these out of the way places or leave 
them to govern themselves, whereupon they speedily develop 
into presidents and prime ministers and plenipotentiaries ana 
proceed to correspond with our Foreign Otiica on equal terms. 

The phleguiatic Dutchmen of the Orange and Vaal Rivers care 
little probably for any pleasure except tobacco, but if adventurous 
Englishmen get into their country the^ mav conceive a trouble- 
some desire to distinguish themBefves in politics. We therefore 
should feel favourably disposed to almost any scheme of federa- 
tion which would combine all these Governments as early os possible 
in one ; but the progress of South African civilization depends upon 
its wealth, and its commercial aud agricultural activity. It begins to 
appear as if the diamond-digging had been overdone, but if the 
gold-fields lately discovered should prove pniductive, a fresh and 
more vigorous colonization would begin beyond the rivers, and the 
worthy rresidents of the two Republics would be reduced to a 
chronic condition of protest against interloping Britishers. We do 
not suppose that a railway will be mode oetweeu Natal and the 
Orange Free State simply because, as R. Fowler say^ there would 

be no tunnels and no steeper gradient than i in 32. But it is toler- 
ably certain that at nodistant time such a railway will be commenced, 
and EiJgliHlt capital will doubtless eagerly demand to be invested 
in it. The proposal for federation will not perhaps be greatly 
advanced by Mr. Fowler’s motion, but it is almost sure to bo 
adopted. Mr. Knatcbbull Hugessen indeed went so far as to de- 
clare that it would be for the advantage of both the Dutch RepuK* 
lies to be brought again under the jurisdiction from which they 
ought never to have gone away. The resolution to allow them t) 
depart at least temporarily in peace was adopted both by Sir John 
rakington and the Duke of Newcastle, so that both parties in 
politics may divide the honour or reproach of a supposed improve- 
ment in colonial policy, which is now confessed to have Men a 
mistake. This ap^ars to be the usual course of what some people 
call progress in political affairs. A step is taken with much 
applause which after twenty or thirty years nos to be recalled. At 
the point of Mr. Knatchbull IlugesseD*8 speech which we have 
now rc^hed, a tribute to the interest wbicn South African affaire 
excite in England was allorded by an attempt, which however 
was defeated, at a count-out. Members rushed into the House 
with as much alacrity as if it had been suddenly discovered to be 
diamondiferous, and, having rescued the debate from impeding 
collapse, they rushed out again with even more tiaoritjN OM 
doubtless resumed the task of ** comparing " on next day’a Derby, 
which wo may hope proved diamondiferotts to some of theoL 
A speaker in the debate stated, that even bishops who dbpolMi 
about the road to heaven agreed as to a railway to we gold-fields, so 
that this work will doubtless proceed. Advancing oivtlitation will, 
we fear, either obliterate I'residents Brand andRiasmua and 
Volksraads or drive them to establish Dutch Repuhlioi in Some 
remote region where large game and even niggets i^y still he 
shot as in the good old time. No protest in any language irili 
suffice to turn the locomotive engine from its iron path* 


THE SALMON nSSERlEa 

L ooking to the seaioity of flesh meat^ it is grati^fhg to hfukr. 

that the salmon fisheries of England avsin a pmpsioea ooA»S 
dition. Much has been done in the Isat ten yean, and eiutii iwff . 

I--.-. A... i. A X 1 ^x. ^ i. ^ TKiihitfa 


rtill bo done, to ^teot sndinenMO tbo broM of MlipHliu 
lUtentioa boo mdiioU, Awokoaod N> tin aoeoM^,^ 
UM Ubortj wUob boo for niMiif ysan oidMad' 
and die rabao of .minea and inaanbattiri^i *rti> 
lufeoto of Sdaean HdtadaBAonM* dijii. ' 

Thuaaa '^-nagr^ow lMM» «' 
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^•1 file la naturally ona ot the mosit pomlaing aiilmoa 
aive^ in n alea, but uufojtuhaMriy the fiehing IntoreaU aw veiy 
by thb dir^ water which eouioa out of the leMi 
The Dovey baa of kte been of a better colour than In 
ioriner yoantp because eome of the miuea ha?e ceased to work. Stilly 
howerer^ fieh, and ca{>eclally the euiolts in the enHng montha, are 
kffled e?e^ year in considerable quantities by tlie lead pollntiona. 
The pools in iheriver are also becoming hllod up bv the runbish Ibcim 
the mines. The Dovey runs quite clear on a Sunday when the 
mines ate not at work^ and Die water comes down clear on Monday ! 
momingi so that fiur augliug can be obtained till the lead water' 
comes down the river. The Dyliffy miiiOs are the great oiTenders 
in this matter. The rlTor which runs from these works down into 
the Dovey looks like a river of milk, and there is not a living 
thing in it An offer was made to the proprioti^rs of the 
IKlify nines of a large piece of bog land, for the purpose 
of filtering the water from the washings, hut the offer was 
refused because it would entail a little expense. The Inspectors 
of Salmon Fisheries, in their recent Report, express the hope 
that the proprietors of the Dylifiy mines will r^n^^nsider their 
decision, and adopt some means of purifying the water. 

We not only share this hope, but wo further think that 
if an obvious duty is not voluntarily perfurnied, compulsion 
ou^t to be applied. That which is now btdng done in the 
Tafiey of the Thaiucs ought to be done every wliow. Let the 
law say that noxious matters shall not be poured into 
rivers, and means will bo found of di<«posing of theiii upon land. 
It is DOW some years since a CoinuiisMon of Iiiquirv reported 
^on the condition of the rivers of the West Riding of Vorkshiro. 
Ino cloth manufacture, which was urlgiimlly attracted to that 
district by the puritv of tlm water, has rendered the water dis- 
gustingly impure. \Ve are many of us familiar with the iuky 
colour (n the tepid streams of the Airo and Calder, which have 
tieen of late years required to carry, not only all the liquid refuse, 
but much also of the solid refuse of the district. It bad become 
quite common to “ tip mining rubbish into these rivers, as if 
&eir capacity were inexhaustible. These abuses have lately risen 
to such a height as to compel refurm. The water which comes 
naturally to uiese towns being polluted, other water must be con- 
ducted to them from a diMiauce ; and whoA the cost of fetching 
water exceeds the cost of removing tlio refuse of mills, it is pro- 
bable that these riveii^ will be permitted to return to eometning 
like their original coiKlition. U'his, indeed, is what is happen- 
ing to the Tuame.s. It is found more costly to poison water 
than to leave it puro, uiid so nature is nfloweu to operate 
in her own way. At this moment, however, the towns 
stbove London are (»iily beginning the neceissary arrangfi- 
menta. This Report ))roui)se.s that the si^wage of Oxford ** will 
ehortly be kept out of the TJmmes.” Mr. RuckJarjd lulds, that the 
atate of the river upon winch the members of the University take 
their daily pastime iu rowing i^ piirfeotly horrible, and he wonders 
that the miners of the imdorgiacluatcM, tm representing the future 
airength and intellect of tin* country,'^ do nut take up the case and 
inaistthat the evil shall he aholinhed at once. Thi.s, however, is more 
casilyaaid than done. The only practicahlo nlicTnative to pouring 
aewitge into a river is to spread it over land ; but too frequently 
when the local authority looks for land for a sewage farm, it is 
mot by strenuous opiMisitiou on the part of the landowners, who 
fight to the last against any propr>siil for selling their land for a 
public purpose at a high price. The Thames, however, is Ujlerubly 
free from the ^ater nuixanco of chtunicul works such as those on 
the Rhymney m S^julh Wales. The owner of those works denies 
that anything deleterious goes into the river, but Mr. Jiuckland 
produces evtemnee of injury. ** The caddis-worms, water-crickets, 
ouU-headS| have all dLSappeared; even the ducks, snipes, and 
waterouseia are getting wry scarce. Under themr circuinstanccs, 
it is natural that the fi^h should also suffer/’ 

As regards the refuse of mines, it must surely bo possible to do 
in Wales that which is compulsory in Germany, it is the duty 
of a Goremmeot in that country to satisfy himself that 

the water escapes perfectly clear. The coiisemienco is, that the 
river whkh flows throuub Eins, rectuving ail the wuU^r from 
the dressing works at lioltiappel and other places, is Absolutely 
full of fish. It is sugpsU^ that the slime” which remains 
in catch-pits when clear water flows away may be made 
into bricks, and thus applied to useful purposes. A new enemy 
to salmon haa appeared in Iho petroleum works which have lately 
been estabUshea in the valley of one of the best of our rivers, the 
See. Mr. Walpole, the colleague of Mr. Buvkland, reports a case 
which went Wore the msgistratos of tins district, but both his 
Iscts and hU law are slightly obscure. It appears that he inspected 
the Alyn, a tributary of the Dee, and found the smell and taste 
of tar distinctly perceptible in the wMr twenty miles below the 
nearest oll-worL A miller assured him that aft^ floods fish were 
s^tinuaUy killed, and washed down from the river above. The 
state of things grew worse and worse as ho ascended the river to a 
soint near wldeii two different works were situated. He fbmtd 
wet the water bebw the lowest of these works weeeo pohkmot^ 
k kninnoir placed in it sickened immcdiatoly. But the water' 
atbre thcea worn was equally fbui, and the foremait instoted that 
he coald not be expected to send it op more piur£ than he fdeahqid 
it It teoiMopiisaquently necessary to proved to the hl^fber df 
Se tw5'werk*. aad bare a rimllar experiment was attonded Mih: 
Atttltf keulta The remalpdef of the tirii which had bean ; 

phtpoww were placed in water takeii ftosa mm. 
tta vSKaiid akowed no mgoe whatever of 


sickening. The case would have been eleaf againat the 
worka hut for the Airtber fiiot that ««a eoU^ dMdi^ 
ochreous water into the river ” near the same poiiit^ and wH wae 
impiacticablo to distinguish between the tnisoaief ooeeafartied to 
the river by each of these workings" It leeine to have haen 
admitted that oil and coal together poisoned fish, but it vtaa con* 
sldered as not certain that oil alone or coal alone would have had 
this eflRsct. But suppose that A. pours oil refuse into a river, and 
that it meets coal muso poured iu by B, and that the two combined 
poison fish, con it be said that A. or B. has poured in xeflise 
to such an extent as to cause the water to poison fish P The 
m^istrates, as we understami, considered that this could not be 
said, and therefore declined to convict. They seem to have required 
evidence that the oil refute or the coal mfuae waa the sole cause 
of poisoning, which evidence from the situation of the works could 
not be prcriucod. It appears to have been thought insufficient to 
offer evidence of the opinions of chemists or other persons as to the 
deleterious quality of oil refuse, and probably opinions might 
differ widely. Wo find that an owner of chemical works upon the 
Uhymuey told Mr. lluckland that in his opinion sulphuric acid 
** acted as a tonic to the fish,” and possibly the owner of the oil 
works upon the Alyn might have doolarod his belief that the 
refuse of them did tiie fish good, and almost enabled their oonsU- 
tutions to support the pernicious influence of the adjoining 
colliery. We can only say that, if the magistrates correctly uudex^ 
stood the law, it needs amendment. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which the productive power 
of our rivers might be developed by judicious measures Ct pro« 
toction to the breed of salmon. ()no valuable charaoteristic of 
this species of fi)od is that it conveys itself to the consumers, and 
perhaps improves during the journey. That favourite of 
economists, the pig, is soinetimos with difficulty persuaded to 
move in the direction of a butcher's shop, and he is apt, 
moreover, to waste in travelling. But the salmon goes 
r(\joiclng and thriving on his way to make sport for the 
angler and food for the angler's friends. Ilow that food may be 
largely increased in quantity appears from the statement that 
a gmring has been lately fixed at the bead of the Shropshire 
Union Canal, through which niillijons of salmon fgVf produced in 
the Dee, formerly found their way to destruction* Each tiny Indi- 
vidual thus preserved would bo capable of growing, under favour- 
able conditions, into a splendid fish, and that wbicn has been done 
upon the Deo to ensiiiv, howuver imperfectly, these oonditious, 
Iios been done or will be done upon other rivers. The enactments 
for the protoction of siiltnun lislKM'ies require the intolli^nt co- 
operation of all classes of society for their enforcement. Coses of 
violent breach of liiese (mactments by poachers are not uncommon, 
but the law which punishes such outrages is likely to bo sup- 
portod by public opinion, which is moro than can be confidently 
asserted * in reference to the poaching of four-footed game. The 
salmon does not fc«od upon the farmer ; and the famier, by help of 
rod or not, may food on him. The construction of passes has been 
carried out 6<imetimoB under the inspc*ctiou of Mr. Bucklnnd and 
his colloaffun, and souiotinies under the influence of indigenous 
seal, which has a foridtmcy to outrun discretion. Mr. Walpole is 
disposed to think that the work of opening streams is in some lu- 
stuiices being carried on too rapidly. ** To pass the fish into a 
country where there is no machinery for protecting thorn is obvi- 
ously to tbn>w temptation into the way of poor men whjch they 
may find it difficult to roHiNt.” If it were poisibls by uioaiis 
of School Boards or otherwise to teach poor men to alhfw salmon 
to grow t/> A good size bc*foro killing them, we should think that 
every fisb^aas in the country would be on addition to its re- 
sources. The river is the poor man's park, and even in this 
crowded and bigh-priced country it is still jmssiblo nt the end of a 
day's fishing to iindHrsUiid that the bounty of nature '* is not a 
moro poetical expression. 


TIIK ROYAL ACADESIY. 

lY. 

I N the Academy romantic styles vastly prepondortito over 
classic styles, and natunilistic treatment and prtf;-|(a(liiellite 
tendencies have of late years been greatly mitigatt^d by sentimniit 
and the sense of beauty. Itomsiice in art is a riatnrnl oflspring of 
rooiaiioo in literature, and accordingly our exhibitions aboiiiid in 
pictures responsive to ShaksjKmre and other poets who have gained 
lor England a foremost position in the romantic literature of 
^Europe. ^ The element oi romance, whether in painting or in 
writing, it is not always easy to define. According to Hchlcgid, 
a critic addicted to staitiing paradox, thu classic drama woa 
subject to law and order, while the romantic drama reverted to 
chaos. It would seem nearer to our immediate purpose to fkdnt 
out that romance enters art whenever stringent fetters aio un- 
loosed and human nature is permitted to speak out freely and 
pamiofuitely. It may be deemed an interesting coincidence that 
an Academician wboMi collective works would not inaptly iilus- 
trate the meaning attached to the word ** romantic ” Wrs the 
tmme of an author identified with the birth of the romantic drama. 
Mr. Oalderon, ILA., is, in fact, a descendant of Calderon the 
dMualisL whose works serve as a connectiiig link between the 
Msaantlo literaiare of Soutbero and of Northern Europe, baiwesii 
'W VOttasatle dmma of Spain and iha romantic drama of 

Mr. Calderon has not ideniilipd bts art 
of Us anioMtiyf he has shown a pfdereaee to 
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Sfatkapaare, for SbeHi^, md 0 rm for WiUar f mi Um liit-named 
poet, who marks th« asseent of nobio iwaaaoo iato weak santi- 
mentalityi furnishes him with a teat for imDcipai picture of 
the year, "Bummer’* (219):— 

' Ills ladles, anKling in the ciyatal lake, 

VtMist ou the watara with the pivy they tike ; 

Ai uttce victarioKM with Ihdr Ihiee anil eyes, 

They make the hehea and Uia men their prise. 

FlirtnUon in a boat, a lobster lunch on sboee, a fish hooked by a 
charming young lady, are capital ingredieuts for picture-makiiig. 
Moroorsr, the public scorns to be eharmed with a certain crudity 
of ctdoiirj the greens, the whites, and the browns arrest atten- 
tion by contrasts which approach (tiscord. The scsne has the 
merit of being eminonUy lestifo ; indeed tho picture wins popu- 
larity rather by plessing incidents than by subtlo art-treatment. 

mi i. _ 1 A., i... r I *1.:., 


The beet amo^ the many br*atiag partiee to be found in this 
year’e fibchibition it undoubtedly "hair, quiet, and sweet Host *’ 
.v 997 )> ^ Ftides, an ai'tist hitherto cbicliy known by book 
Uiuetratiw. The paintor leads the fancy in the sunny summer 
time to a sylvan river whore swans and lilies tluat ; soft music 
steals upon tho waters ; a youth and maiden join voioo imd in- 
strument while two listeners lend their spirits “ to the iniluoiice 
of mild«niinded melancholy.** The river bark pauses on "the 
downward stream ” in a pleasant place of boworing leavos, and 
the painter has been at gi'eat j)aius to bring as it wore tbe 
foliage, the water, thu boat, and its inmates into musical dccord 
with the song. All lurt, and especially lomuntic oi t, is or should 
be rhythmical ; Coleridge in lines on the " Kalian ILirp ** speaks 
of the "rhythm in all thought " a light in sound, a sound-like 
power in light.*’ When light " palpitates *’ and colour pulsates, 
when forms melt and lines intermingle, thou may it be said that 
a picture is rhythmical or musical. The actual results gmned by 
Mr. bildos are widely diirerent from the etfecta obtained by 
Veronese j yet the principles involved, if not identical, are 
analogous, so true it is that Venetian modes of trcatnitiiit are the 
duo to romantic styles. We are sorry to say that the praise we 
have bestowed on toe picture of Mr. Fildes cannot bu extended to 
" rioasing llcllecUons ( i o i ; j, by Mr. lirooks. This painstaking 
and soiuowhut ngroeablu proauct is neither real nor ideal ; it is 
merely comiudlj place. A fourth water-party wo owe to Mr. 
flonnessy, an Ameiicau who tails into TruusuUuutic colour at the 
season when trees wear tho garb of autumn, and the landscape 
shimmers in Turneresque play of gold, red, and blue. "Hummer 
Kve, Long Island Sound ’’ (179), is in its treatment of colour akin 
to tho maaner which Mr. Cropsey some years since made familiar 
to English eyes. The work is bill limit, clever, and eccentric. It 
has been said that AinericaiiN, under the transmuting power of 
climate, are in course of tu«similation in body and mind to the 
aboriginal inhabiUnts, and certainly American artists seem to 
bear out tbe notiuii by an unooutimess uud savagery that pertain 
to barbarism rather than to civilization. 

Colour has more tiian ever token possession^ of our English 
;paioters*-4 colour which is not so much a relleclion of nnturo as 
response to emotion, a coloiu fonciful and decinutivo that holds 
fellowship witli that spirit of romuuco which, ns we have seen, 
asserts poteut sway in the Academy. Mr. Walker, A.it.A., Mr. 
Mason. A.R.A., Mr. 11 . llanly, and others are conspicuuuH exam- 
ples ox this Uuidency ; their luunuer is abnormal, one-sided, and 
moody. Yet Mr. Walkers " Harbour of iCefuge ** (227) is after 
its kind a master- work. Tbe scene is laid in a grass-grown quad- 
rangle with chapel imd almshouses around, nud a statue of the 
founder in the centre. Tbe time is evening ; tho inmates too have 
roachod the evening of life ; sunset fades m tlie sullrou sky, broad 
shadows gather on the ground, nud in tliis place of refuge and of 
rest poor aged pensioners sit quietly ut ease or walk up uud down at 
loisui>3. The only haste nud energy is in n stulwurl and remaik- 
ably ill-foriuod mower, whose awkward movement seems to en- 
danger his own legs ; ** Tho man’s scythe will cut oil' iiis Itw '* is 
A remark we have more than once heard. We do nut know' 
that the painter means to point au allegory, and yet this figure j 
might auggest old Time with a scythe, or the “reaper whose | 
namo is death '*; even ns thu grass and the 11 o>nc]s aie cutdovi'n, 
80 aball the aged and iiifirAn be gathered to the last gainer. Mr. 
Walker U almost the only water-colour painter who has thoroughly 
iBastared oils ; the handling, tbe texture and impa.>to, in lirmuess, 
aolidityi yet transparency, leave little to desire, ilui the colour- 
ingi notwitbstauditig tluit it has been bniught into uks«dulc keep- 
ing, is too hot for ordinary tastes; the picture is as a highly 
aeaaonad dish over-doscd with curry-powder. If an autidote 
Wimlsd, U were well to turn to Air. Leslie's deliciously cool 
^*£lop8ifi8iit (183); here we have silver instead of gold, and’ 
peark instead of Ignckdust. Even the lady iii this imminent elope- 
ment is tool as a cucumber ; she sits on the river brink wistfully 
Widfing for her lover, who comes to fetch her in a liat-bottoiuod 
hlM^ A ha^round of ample walla, old gables,' mul clustering 
€liiinilSiy% with ancestral eluxs and damorous rookery, suggests, 
no^ tha pennUess suitor, but a wdl-to-do country squire. Very 
. mclilklla is the pencilling of branches and loaves against the lucent 
, iky of aODSet : the leliections in the witer take on the sombre 
or twilight Mr. Leslie is one of the comparatively 
^ fubters who can bring figures into absolute unity with 
d m kudioape; he depends for sontunent on tone, 

^; 1 ip W k> dkenrd. In a ditierent way Mr. Boulton 

. Hhk best«<-»pfaRy9 with monotones and yet 
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a tiiptych which might be eaUed 
fen uBb .& ^ Springf^oMr |S79) the are couximr 


and a mMden liateiiif the sammer k mcM on avalhrwi’ 
and two matdana mourn Hie FUghl; of tik ** (cm ; 

" thirdly and lasthr,” as preachers are wont te mj, on ^ 1w 
Coming of Winter ” the birds are dying, Thia pMbf piU|y oh the 
changing seasons is possibly, better suim to poeuy ulsn to nakt* 
iug. The colour, thougn somewhat sandy b^wii md nkelt 
throughout, is not without response to the seotimeot, and amoiuf 
saverd points to commend may be mentioned a carefid 
foreground, apparently painted out*of-doors on the spot lln 
Storey is another artist who deals in qniet concord^ ereit whah 
he approaches discords, as in " The Course of True Love never 
run smooth ** (400). Tho two girls, thoo^ of the dumpy Sos^ 
are not witliout grace, but the painter muddles their oomnlmons| 
indeed, the technical qualities displayed are far from uie fden^ 
silvery tones which some years sinco, in " The Dancing Lesson, 
attracted favourable notice. The figure of most exprestton is that 
of the hufly lover, who trudges away in high dudgeoii^ reachil^ 
yet irresolute; one leg lingers ns if it would tom and rment, bnt 
tho square back presses onward obstinate and determined, IKk. 
Storey has a nice insight into character; he looks at life with; 
childlike simplicity ; he sees nature clad in grey because he saeke 
quietude ; grey is the garb of cool tranquillity, red and yellow tbw 
drapery of hot passion. Very charming is the child seated amom 
" Little Buttercups’* (331)- The picture has the simplki^ m 
" The Ago of Innocence," by Keynolds. 

Grey, like black, is accounted the negation of colour, aaA 
therefore perhaps it happens that in schools expressly of colour^ 
such as the Venetian and tho English, positrvo colours preponderate. 
Tho use of grey, indeed, is by certain of our painters — as^ for example, 
by Messrs. Linnell, father and sons— accounted a surrender 01 
power. Such artists forget that notbi^ is weaker than mco- 
nerentranl; when colour breaks into violence we are reminded 
of the words, " The loud laugh bespeaks the vacant mind '* ; truw 
strength lies in moderation. At all events, the blaxing sunset (664) 
by Mr. Liuucll, sea., aupeara to most eyes to be iu excess of the 
modesty of nature. How intense colour may be brought into sub* 
jection and tone is sufliciently obvious in " The Harvest Moon 
(125), by Mr. Mason. A.K.A. It may bo objected that the artisfa 
manner hius been exulted into mannerism ; it may be urged that in. 
this moonlight pnstoral the figures are shadowy, unsubstantial, and 
ghostly, tbe forms uupruuounced, the limbs drawn with a know- 
ledge which breaks down. It mny be pleudiHl, however, in reply^ 
that the pointer at the out<)et makoH an unconditional surrender to 
shadowy sentiment and poetic impossibility. Just as Claude may 
be supjuised to have looked at nature through a Claude Lorraine 
glass, 80 mny we imagine that Mr. Mason uses a Mason glass. 
At any rate tho uninitiatod public stand in need of some sucL 
optical medium or patent contrivance. But, the conditions once 
granted, the conclusion follows by what may bo termed pic- 
torial logic. A keynote is struck ecstatic as that of the nightin- 
gale, and then the artist plays his variations around tbe central 
theme. The composition, thoroughly Itiilian in its poetry and 
pathos, recalls stiains which we have board by peasants of 
the Abi^uzzi at Chiistmu.s-tide before images of tbe Madonna. 
This troop of harvest labourers, returning homo at nigbtfoll^ 
are impelled passionately onwards. Only perhaps by long sojouro 
in Italy, by contact with a past which happily still lives in 
the present, can this ptxdic impossibility, this grand imreality^ 
find place in modern art. "As You Like It*’ (4891490,491)11 
a composition in tluee par^ displays to disadvantage that id- 
manee ol colour and of sentiment, coupled with that infirmitv in 
form, which constitutes the style of Mr. Arthur Hughes. Tho 
fi|^uresare crowded and confused; tho design falls to piaesa; tho 
pictuit) is without ground-plan ; tbe painter, however, is never 
wanting in refinement and house of beauty. A composition of some- 
thing more than promise, by Miss Starr, from "Tlie Merchant of 
Venice " (348), proves wbutby this lime should be only too well 
known, that Shnkspearo i.s at once tbe most easy and the most 
diificult of authors for a paintpr to deal with : easy because every 
character may be borrowed and apj^ropriatea from the theatre aa , 
if it were a stage property, and dUiicult because we have a right 
to expoct from a pictuio more than from tho stage : ditfionlt fdio 
because Shakspeare, like nature herself, can seldom, if ever, reoeivw 
full justice or adequati; illustration. The scene between Btnrthi 
and Bassanio, os pciiuled by Miss Starr, is wanting in emphaida 
and nerve ; the tiguivs stand uncertainly, the colour foils iiifih 
monotony; and these shortcomings are unexpected wheu ww 
remember other pictures by this foremost femats stodaht 
Academy. The work of the ladies is this year disfqipointing. Ww 
should say, judging from oratorical displays at a reoent ■ofirtgU 
meeting, that womeu are greater experts in the use of the ioogua 
than ot tho brush. " Silvius and Ehebe (bt* 

A.K.A., is more up to tbe mark than otbw Shakipauiaii'netam 
of the year; the cbnractera ate creatutM of the wnodaandhetdii} 
Silvius looks lovesick aikd silly, while eauoy Phehe is bewitchp 
iogly pert. But the artist is apt to repeat himeelf; platen w]i» 
do not come to a standstill lesrn that in art, as in mtate, thalt; 
ia never^nding variety in colour, fbem, imd indden^ Ihe povnr S 
of eaUing up new and original ideas is one of Oie tniMt 
whether In uteratuie or art. Such fiWiil^,ifw»jBii!tak*n«l^im 
be recognised in a self<eustdnBd conwMitioiL **1^ OMm- 
Tribute to King Gdgar” (358), by lfr.K Hardy. 
sportemen of the olden rime, new t|i]^ ef Mill, tfipif 

dog^ eager /to th« heo^, «k wid# (P»o« faJ 

Gartain nirrtiilrSi ia Wlrfdb Wa biifU witiifat ■ ^ ^ 
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Vte fv»blMBt in wh$t vamf bn tamed tlui aofenon of clwMiuUiQm 
HMte moM of being wadted out In our Etbibitioae, MMuee 
MW to eit Of the oW eohool^ bold in eteetin 

wmiliyv nod^bnkiieed io eolonn Mr, Poole, R,A., maeini ee m 
imMohk tnndmeylL BleeM Acndemrieiim twelre yeeie ego, 
boj^ jpoilpDi^ til! now the gift of hie di|plou» woik. It b 
. wjbi/t mtOMling to obeerre wh^ cbemcter n gnMift peintar imy 
^HMtitwheiiL abet e long nod mrdnoinoarofHrY he mekee hbeppeel to 
pooteriqr. Mr, Poob he» oeciilebd between intgedy end romeoee. 
^Solomon Beglee end the Plegue of London " wee m terrible es 
Poneein’b ^ Plagne of Athene ; on the contrary, ^ The Getbe in 
the^Oaiden of haly,** and Song of the Troubadotue,'* 

wete deeDMiire and enotionah la preecnring hie diptoma worki 
(309)* lemto to tmgody. Tbo handling hae 
tiMl wneertain^ which niew be accounted the penalty of orifrinal 
bid diwwim never got the oetter of. But tlie tronoi^ption ie oven 
wpie. It bae been conieotured that ibis undo tigure, alntoet 
OMomd in prm)Ttioiiek wnich bohle an interinediate place between 
FoeoBand Mionael Angelo, maybe intended for Cnin, the murderer 
end the ouccaet. A 1W devouring ite prey, a child eleepinff 
with dead dovee, fill np the compoeition ; mnuntaine crowd round 
ea tf In witneee, a etienm rushing by roare ropi^meh. ** Kemoii^e,’' 
the title which the picture bears, seems to be echoed iVom the 
enneunding hilhu To assert that the artist has realised all tlie 
ideas wbico he may have suggested were iodeod to bestow excess 
of praise on, this vague vision, this muddled tiiysleiy[. But, at all 
events, tbb creation of genius, when it shall tinally join company 
with the diploma protures of ifiltou, of hJtty, und of FiiseH, may 
eervoas a connectiug link io the (u.mtinuous story of our English 
aohooL Thers is never an Kthibition of the Acadcuiy which 
does not comprUs at least two gtuicmdons of men ; even our con* 
temporary art has its cfartmology, for between venerable Acude* 
midaaa and rhung Associates there is a great gulf lixud. 


THE BEUDY. 

TT is a sign of tlie times that lifty-eight members should vote 
Ia agmnst the adjourumeut of the House of Commons for the 
Derby Day. The motion was inopportune, and de?«orvpd to foil ; 
for, fia 31r. Oladstone pointed out, the adjouniuient is liM)kfd for- 
ward toby many who core a great deal about having a holiday, 
but nothing whutf.»veT abc»ut the Dorlw^ The evident wish of ifio 
Bouse is that its (dHeers should not Co deprived of one of their 
few cuidomary holidays ; on the narrower ground of .mixpimding 
the biiriness of the country for the sake of witnessing the Derby 
Mr. Hughes would obtain many more ndhor<>nts, narticuliurly as 
the claims of the Derby to rank as a great nationat festival rest 
more on past crudiiion than on pr(»s<*iit fact. Mr. CUdsiono was 
fight in pointing out the undosimblcnesH of mixing up the qm<stirm 
of holiday or no holiday with a dtscuHsinn of the real (jr prestiunMl 
abuMs of the Turf ; but in luiitiiig that if the House decided to 
take COgnithuce of those abuses it should not coiitiiic itself to a 
barren protest— for the abtdition of the holiday would be nothing 
more— he must have forgotten that his own (ioenirnent has not 
only wknowledgod the existence of those abuses, but so hmg as 
4hn»e years ago undertook to deal with the itioNt glaring of them. 
Yet, though by a Bill of a single rlaiise which would meet 
with no Opposition in either House the)' might extend the Ikdiing 
Bouses vVet to Seotlandj they have never troubled themselves to 
OPcxiittplMh fvra this niuple and elementary instalment of Turf 
leform. But if the I^egislnture dedines to take notice of Turf 
questhms, the Executiv^^ at any rate, might display a ilttlo more 
ittstiviiy in the use of its autbori^ on the Derby i)xty. Duo of the 
annual incklefita of this noble noJ historic foetavid is'thus described 
in tha dfomti^ Fast of Thursday 


ifotbir, Mid^in odMitnaaeh Bm bM 

tiili^Mtedakydt aia|na»did«i)tom«rl^ viU 

mait ba wnoedlng to gonoial opIaiMkBMi nnmfi 

quallly of tha la^mty of tha twmm wio io lii% OilaWUj^ < 
that tbo dtoMdeo « tbo mo waa owaitod with anp M odo wM B tan 
dkfersBee. Prinoo Obarilo woo Ibo oentta d whalovor kto^ 
Mt waa oxoiUNi, aad Bra qaostbno wbothor bo woo 4 fooioiv 
and# if OD, whothor oay rewrar, howovat aplondid bio eapa* 
biBtiaa^ ocwld win. tbo Darbv, were ooooaly Mated to tba ok* 
doaioo of all otboon So hijtb an oatboiity oa Dr, Bboothouao 
haa lately asgued at ojuridenfelo k^h that Friiiea Obariio ia not 
a roarer, and that thoafibotioii wkioh caoaaa him to niabo m noiao 
is qiiita dittinot item roariag, and ia not oatoulatad to piovont him 
from wlnniog a long any more than a abort race. But many othar 
oxperioneod judges did aot heaitate to pronounoa him a oontimed 
roarer; and, anyhow, whatevadr might ba tba truth .about tbo 
technical niimo for tbo cauao of the noiao, thero was no doubt 
about tha noise itself. And it aoema to a oomm«m*aanao obaarver 
didlouU to understand why, if a hoiaa’a raspuratory organa aio 
perfectly free and unimfraded^ he ahould make a noiae at alL 
Public opinion, rarely at fault m the main about tbaae groat raoaa# 
bad, we think, steadily settled down toaoDiiviotiun that PriimCharlio 
waa a roarer, but that ha waa ao good a horse, 00 auparior to all 
his opponents, and gifted With such speed— tha tuoio formidaUo 
on account of his enormoua stride — that it was quite poaaihlo for 
him to win, dcapita bis inhrmity. But public opinion, as expraaaed 
in the usual manner, clearly pronounoea that Prince CharUo would 
eithiw win easily or be beaten easily, lloooe Prince Oharlio 
started iirst favourite, but no one would back him for a 
place. And public opinion was, so far, perfectly right The 
next positions in public favour were deservsdly held bv OxemoriMl 
nod (^neeu's Merisengor ; and, as botwoon theiUj, the fair queatlone 
for argument, according to their public running, were whether 
Cromonio would bent t^.ueen’s Measongor by bis superior apead, or 
Queen's Messenger beat CreiiiorDS by supenor staying powers. Of 
course the public funit of Creinortio was the better; yet it waa 
urged that on more than one occasion ho bad run hku a non* 
stayer, and that he lost the Two Thousand simply from inability 
to retain tbo advantage which, a hundred yards from home, bad to 
all appearonci's plactHl tbo race at his mercy. Beyond those threo, 


J Tw*«(n» of times timt iifty-cijiht raembew shoi.W vote I ‘\r th*t bad not Wn si^i/Uly dofj^ 

mtninrt the adi-^urnment of tho House of Common, for tbo I fjvounleHl' Aceordmu to nil pubh.| lonn of tbuyew, 

none cd the Newmarket Biennial horses ooiiid be expeotfMl io get 
within lengths of C'rctuome or J Vince (Charlie ; nor could Uiere be 
much hopti for iiny, save Queen a Messenger, who liuished behind 
the same pir in toe Two Thousand. Then the casualties of train* 
ing had disposed of eorididHtcs who might have been formidablo— 
Onslow, Nurieham. oiui Bethnal (ireen; and for many a long year 
the soitrch for an oiitnider has proved an utirHiuunorauye spoonia* 
lion. Jt WNS the goiionil lieliuf that the Derby W()uld be very 
much 11 roplif'a of tiio Two I'iiou^iiid, iVinit) Charlie being 
a Sitri of n nervrd problem^ us much of tear as of hi)pe; 
iind the result justiiied tlio Imitef, though the loiig-cxpevUHi 
outMder did (»inie at hist, and ran so proiniuently as to 
split the second and third in the Two Thousaud. We 
never rcnicinhor tfj have sern so few people in the paddock 
aa on Inst Wednemlay — a i<ignih(»uit circuiimtance, as showing 
iliu apathy with which this Derby was regarded by those who 
iu*c usuiilly most ready to avail tliemsclves of the opporttmity io 
inrtpK9ct the most notable hordes of the year. All the tWcuty- 
tbree ruhners C4ine into the piuidxick. but after walking about 
for II nhort time, Quoe/i’s Messenger and Patriarch were taken over 
to the foot of the hill near the starting-post. The rest were s<xni 
saddled, and walked about in the paddock till the time came for 
the preliminary canters. We may say that Prince Uhorlie and 
Cremorno iook**d, as at Newmarket, as well as their odmironi 
could have wished, that Wenlock and Almoner were pictures of 
conditiou and good training, that Bertram’s appearance attracted 
coimiderablc commendation, that Drummond was short of work, 
and that The Druid, w'ho promised at one time last year to come 
quite to the top of the tree, was all to pieces and wholly unlit to 
take part in a mco like the Derby, mid that very little notice was 
taken of the two outsiders, Marsel ILsaine and the Malo^Hhift 
colt, wbo045 names have been brought forward somewhat promi- 
nently during the lost ten days. Nor did we hear a single imuxou 
who bad seen tho AMakeshift colt speak a word iu bis praise ; on 
the contrary ha was called clumsy and coarse-looking, and os un- 
like a Derby winner os well could be. in the preliminary c/uitera 
wine were mxire admired than Almoner and Wculock. J’rtnua 
Charlie, the most docile and best-tempered horse iu tmining, 
easily over the groand, while Creuiorne pulled hard at hie 

^"wvoi • jockey. 

^ 4u^ a# • ^ • complete catalogue of the twvnty-lbree 

**!'**5 1 “»<»t of whom will be more in place in less impor* 

wynadi wlw ; tant ooateeto than the Derby. We may mention, however, that 
^ ■ad IVUiwcb wew U. mak« the ruuniog for 

ft* tiwf ^ thrt it moUappoM thut i Alnfanwr and QoMa’* HeMfniffer rMpeoti.ely, but that they 

were wholly incompetent (0 uiMl their duties. They merely 
helped to gti in the way, and Huflle was also able to con- 
teWote to {lie inevitable scrimmage at Tatteobam Corner, to 
itte fiO email disadvantiige of Itertram, Queen’s Mcsseugur, 
mpi the llibesliife oolt What little rimmiig was mode 
ditefaM A0 fowl part of the race was done by Westhiad, on 
efateit unknown aon ot Nerboniicv and it struck us that the 
eiDii iteir for fibe foul tbceoilUirteni of a mile* 

Cbentotiie w:efii always near the tmif and Frias# 


About ten oVlock the roadway Again boesmo Ollod with tbo homowanl 
booml cawiages, sod owing to the rw klem way In whu«h vhdq of Cht^ wore 
dWvoa. ssvenil pwsofts wm- kam*k«d down between the HorOM and Naw- 
inittimCteifvlb when the crowd was very greot. the people being iater- 
ateuded with tbo earriogee. iSooMi of tho pm-wms tfw^ knock< d down-* 
ebiriiy kiU and boye— wrre se^'orety bruiaed. sod woro token into <U0«reDt 
llOdtOfS^ shops, where they wen siteodod Ui. Io the coiifuMun that pnf 
vefteafltefMiHee won WMbte to iOentffy sod uke into cuAfody miv nf tbo 
olfteihig drivete ky wfaun reeklesioeM the injuries were Inflicted. 'To add 
te tavMMMi. as various paiti the roughs got up rimn-ligbu fnr the pur- 
of idotidsriag the- penoes (eoikli enough to look on. ami from cem* 
ptitetf mode as to kMl watches, pursn, piris. &c.. thtv tnivd have napod a 
l^horveit The polioe being funy ece^ied in attemlrng u> and rsgu 
Jatesm m fer as posaibb, the wfikalar trvflfe. the numerous gaiigs of tINorei 
ItefuisesClMirepemiMisaJteotesrHhonianylnte^ 


MtelBsiMpKqite'teejdsteM wlmbe^ ^tbe £04 ef 

ikilqriir 187a WM tk« tnt rai thtonr enaw^ vUOi 

■ 'ntj ibort naaBM iadecd frofti tlM «U 
iMtltiuidh Mai«r.' Tim fln^pait ii «tiA iipbiK4 biittka MOMhU 
MwliM MVWii and ftMU Kiittn i>iHcnr«iM(K^\kl|ia mm 
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The Saturday Beview. 




Charlie occupied a good j^tion to ibo top of the Bt 
many who eaw how dducatOlj ho wee liddan down the hiU 
er Newmarket it woe Mt that this wonld, independently of hie 
roaring, bo the eritieal point of the race for nim ; and gmt 
anxiety wee manifeeted to eee hie poeition and how he wee going 
ae they came round the comer into the etiaight And, lo and 
behola { the hill or the roaring, or both put together, had done for 
Prince Charlie, and hie stride and hie speed were alike unable to 
bring him again near the front At the moment they turned the 
comer, Cfemome,«who had escaped the mischance that happened 
to Queen’s Messenger, Bertram, and the Makeshift colt, rushed to 
the front and took the lead, which he nerer afterwards lost Wen- 
lock, who ran fast and well for a mile and a quarter, then gave wy , 
and at the distance Cremome seemed about to win in a canter, for 
Queen’s Messenger — not at all the sort of horse to recover from a 
ecrious disappointment — had been fairly knocked out of his stride, 
and, though rapidly making up a good deal of lost mund, was 
galloping in a rather conf^ed, sprawling style that forbade any 
hope of his catching the leader. Opposite the Stand the Make- 
shift colt, who bad oeen comparatively unnoticed, his colours not 
being veiy conspicuous, challenged uroniome, and a hard and 
punishing struggle ensued, which ended in favour of Cremome, 
who was fast tiring, by a short head only. Ten ya^s more, 
and the outsider would have won. Three lengths off Queen’s 
Messenger, who was eased when victory was plainly out of 
his ream, was third. Wenlock was a inmorato fourth, Bertram 
fifth, ana the remainder were widely scattered. Prince Charlie 
was of course not persevered with after a single call on 
so generous {but unfortunate a horse had been responded to 
gamely but ineflfectually. The winner ran straight and gamely. 
Dut bo would unquestionably have won with far greater ease had 
the course ^en two hundr^ yards shorter. As it was. ho was 
within an ace of repeating his Two Thousand failure, and losing 
the Derby by failing to maintain the signal advantage ho bad 
gained. His splendid speed is sure to bring him to the 
front iust when to come to the front is. for a real stayer, 
to achieve certain victory; but then, in the final run in, ho 
ffoos (dower every sti-ido instead of faster, and comes back to 
bis horses instead of going further away from them. It was 
so in the Two Thousand, and it was so in the Derby ; and in 
the Derby, be it remembered, his opponent at the finish was a 
raw green colt who had never seen a race-course before, and who 
in this his first race had met with a sorious disnnpoiutment. The 
victory was well cai^ned, and highly popular; out it will hardly 
be sulnoient to band Cremome down to posterity as a real good 
stayer. Neither Cremome nor the Makeshift colt is iu the Leger, 
and the way is so far made plain for Qiiccn's Messenger, who will 
also be suited by the course ; but the first and second in the Derby 
have a chanco of meeting in the Drawing-room Stakes at Good- 
wood, though Cremome will have to carry lo lbs. extra for his 
Bpsom victory. 


REVIEWS. 


HOOK'S LIFK OF ARCHBISHOP PARKER.* 

rTlIlE volume which Dean Hook now gives us contains, like the 
-L one which went before it. n single Life, but a Life of great 
moment in the series which ho lias undertaken. The last volume 
contained the Life of Reginald Pole ; the present contains the 
lAie of Matthew Parker. Parker, as Dr. Hook several times tolls 
us, was not a great man, but he held a great position a most 
important time, and his personal character was certainly not 
without InfiuouGe on the course of events. It was in his time, 
and in a largo degree by his racana that the Church of Euglana 
finally put on its present shape. He and the iiiistrew whom he 
aorved embody, more than any other persons, the position which 
thet Church finally took up at the end of a period of endless shift- 
ing« to and fro. If ** the lieformation ” happened at any particular 
time, it certainly was under the reign of KiiiLubeth and under the 
wimacy of Parker that it did happen. The first Primate of Ail 
England appointed after the final throwing off the authority of the 
sue of Rome, the first who was comocruted according to a reformed 
ritual in the English tongue, Parker emiuentlv represents the 
new state of things which was then finally established. But be 
no less eminently represents the continuity of that new state of 
thlnga with the old. The cT^/irs under which Parker 

was elected Archbishop is a very speaking document It 
does not contain a word to imply that any great revolution was 
going on, atill less that any old Church was being pullea down or 
any new Ohutoh set up. Everything bears the stamp of antiquity. 
The Queen issuee the documents by virtue of her ** fimdatorial ” 
Mwer^ powara which we may conceive at pleasure as being 
from vEtbelberbi or from her own father, but which at 
all aVents were possessed and e.xetcised by Mary in the cose of 
2^1 juit aa muirn aa by Elisabeth in the ease of Parker. It seta 
ftlyh jibat the metropolitan church of Canterbuiy, by the 
of the most reverend father and lord in Christ, the 
Baa^ali Pole, Cardinal, the last Archbisliop thereof, is now 
desOttite of the solace of a pastor,*’ and the Dean and 
pi are .^tilrad to elect snob a perm Archbishop and 
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pastor wbo may badarotad m 

and our UngdooL*’ Of course it la eaty to mj tbat all tUa ia 
mere legal formality, In no way mresenfing tbe raid atatb of tbo 
The e<mg4 driHr$ doea not bring out the frei that tlMie was 


case. 


any^ing unui^ about the dmunmneea of Autor’a sleotioD^ 
though they undoubtedly were very unusoaL But the pofait is 
that, though tbo dieumatances were unusual, they stiU wme uoi 
such ss iuvolTed any ohange in tbe nsual form of soeb a doesK 
meat. And this was in itself aomsihing. Tbe foot that Padmr 
was not, in the eyes of aity one oonoemed, appobted to aity aesr 
office in any new Ohuicb, but was simply chosen in segnlar 
to till a vacant office in the existing Cniuch— 'that Pole wao sttHL 
after tbe breach with Rome, described as tbe most sersfeol 
fotber and lord, tbe Lord Reginald Pole, Cardinal,” and tbit tbo 
church of Canterbury was said to be by his natural deelk 
** vacant and destitute of the solace of a pastor ia tbe logel es« 
pression of tbe legal and historical continuity of the new state of 
things with the old. We may even conceive that the docament wao 
studiously so drawn up that it might in the dearest way e x p rese 
that continuity. And all this belongs strictly to the d om a in of 
history and law, and does not trench at all on the do m ai n cf 
theology proper. Tbe purely theological^ question Did fho 
consecration of Parker or of any other Bishop endow him with 
real spiritual powers which, without such consecration, he could 
not have possessed P Was it of any real importanco to men’a 
souls that an order of men so consecrated should be kept an P With 
questions like these history proper doea not meddle at alL It doea 
not even search verv minutely into the personal belief of Aioh- 
bisbop Parker, or of Queen Elizabeth, on such points. But history 
is concerned with the facts that, v^hatever were their exact vfowa 
as to the nature of the episcopal succession, whether they did or 
did not think it neoeesary for the existence of a Church, they at 
least thought it desirable for tbe good order of a Church, and they 
acted in such a way as to make, not the greatest but the least, 
breach possible between the new state of things and the old. Wo 
may be pretty sure that, whatever the Queen thought in her own 
mind, her prelates and statesmen did not look on what divinea call 
the ** Apostolic Succession” as something absolutely essential to 
the being of a Christian community. The position which they 
took up with regard to the Reformed Churches on the Continent^ the 
occasional admission of men who had bad only Presbyterian or^ 
nation to offices in tbe English Church, makes this pretty plain* 
At the same time, men who insist on this point someUmes forget 
that it is possible to hold as high a view as uij one likes of tiia 
Christian ministry, and yet to hold that the office may be confeired 
by Presbyters os well os by Bishops. Exalted views about the 
priesthood and a belief in the solo orduning power of Bishops do 
commonly go together, but they are in no way locally tied 
together. But wiiat really concerns us in tlie matter is that those 
who ordered things in Elizabeth’s reign at least did not look on the 
rites of consecration and ordination as superstitious and ungodly, 
and that they thought it worth taking a good deal of pains to pre- 
serve, in fact and in form, the unbroken succession between tha 
new state of the Church and the old. These are facts ; the ques- 
tion whether they did rightly or wisely in so doing is ^uite 
another matter, and a matter which we gladly leave to theologians. 
The question of the spiritual succession is for them ; it is the out- 
ward succession, the outward continuity between the Ohaidi 
before Parker and the Church after him, which is a matter of law 
end history, and with which alone we have to deal It la not 
always easy to steer clear of theological quicksands on one side or 
the other. The strictly impartial historian, who simply sticks to 
the historical facts, is liable to bo assaulted on both sides. la 
acknowledging the historical fact he may possibly offend those who 
attach spiritual importance to because, while going eo foraloiw 
with them, he declines to go further. On the other ha^, it S 
equally likely that he may offend those who are so fierdsly set 
against the theological doctrine that they will hardly endure the 
historical fact, and are stirred up to wrath at its statement as If it 
involved the theological position which toey dislike. 

^Ve say all this, because of the exact degree to wUdi* In oon- 
sidcriug the present volume and toe time with whito itaed^ We 
con keep company with Dr. Hook. Our foots and hit are pre toy 
much the same ; but we look at them from somevribat diffhieat 
points of view. What to him is of importance toeologiedty is to 
us of importanco historically. It is of mat impmlaaoe ^ 
Hook to show that the consecration of Matthew Parker dlli n 
good and valid consecration. The foot one way or the othtt does 
to him make a real diflerence in the theological ppsitioii cf tte 
English Church. The old dispute about Parkers e oni ec rato tm 
really involves three questions. Pint, Was there any r e^^ g 


ceremony of consecration at all, 
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story P This is purely a ques^ of ‘foot Secondly, Was toe 
actually f ‘ “ 


ceremony which actually took place such as to be a viiild 
cration of a Bishop P This is a question pf Canon Law^ Wlto 
both these the historian is concetotdj with the knm ih h 
mater, with the latter in a lesser, degr^ But bey ond hoto Ifos V 
the further question whether it rtaily maUered to PMdk^dr 
anybody else whether he was validly oenseemisd or net*, Ah 
is a question of pure theology wl^ whito tfce ^ — 

not meddle. History can look qidtoe(toinly(^tooss\ 
hovrever regular the c onsco ta tip n otoemie tiatol 
being done without to m OeUte of 
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Bbjpini^ w« ow« to our honour thit uA«a' thw (epumto fraa ui 
thqr abouUl uot bo tb» on^ oowitriM oh Amorican oootinant 
in which tho An|^o4taxoa two lihaQ ^ iomtd unfit to gorun 

“W^ Buiho dutiiigidiAod "tho ConrUtation of tho BiitUh 
SdDpifffxoiii the Oonaatutioa of Britaiiif'* thefiivt wwe far simple 
mette thaaitU nw. 0?er the whole of ite vaat ooloniai dommlon 
y Ml w mepf is sopreme* bat the aupremacy is exerted 
in very dU&ieiit wi^s end in very diflbrent degrees as it passes from 
onecmony to anotheri Without dwelling on the exceptional in- 
etonoe of the Channel JUlanda^ or on posts each as Aden or 

OibraltaTi we have " Crown oolouies ” like tue Straits Settlements 
or those of the African seaboard^ where legislation and admlnis- 
tnUkm m absolutely in the hands of the Government at home ; 
ooldiies like Oeylcnii where this purely Crown rule is tempered by 
ther^ntlonof the noman-Dutch law of previous conquerors; 
cokmiM like the Mauritius where a consultative, but non-ofllcial, 
Council ia chosen bv the Government itself ; or like Natali where 
the Council is still consultativei but elected by the colonists; 
colonies like that of the Capoi possessing represeatative institu- 
tionsi but not responsible government ; or, flo/illyi like Canada or 
the bulk of the Australian colonies, in full possession of both. 
Alms^ every shade of constitutional life is to be found in the group 
of British dependencies, and with each shade comes a difference of 
relation towards tho mother-country. It is dilHcult in some in- 
stances to see ou what principle the constitutional character of 
our various possessions is detorminod ; why, for instance, Trinidad 
remains purely a Crown colony, while most of its fellow-islands 
possess represeutativo institutions, Still, however much colo- 
nies may differ from oim another, the connexion with the 
mother-country binds tho whole group together. It is perhap 
a proof of the future which is reservf.*d lor the principle of mderia- 
ism, that the tendency of our colonies just now appears to bo in 
favour of a federal relation both towards the mother-countiy and 
amongst ^emseWes. Tho grant of roprosentativo institutions, 
the establishment of rosponsiblo govomment, the possession of 

AUl legislatlvo power over internr^ ' " ^ 

enoe— such are the gradual steps 
risen from the eonoition of tho hailiwieka of Bern to that of the 
Canton itselfr In yielding to the coloniin tho control over the 
military force raised wituin their bounds England is exactly 
reversing the process which tlio revisers of the Swiss Constitution 
attempted the other day. But in s])ito of tlio cvjrnmon talk on 
the subjoct, the freest English colony is no luoro independent 
than a Swiss Canton wns after the Treaty <d’ Vienna, The 
central Power n^serves to itself tho right of poot^e and war, it 
conducts all diplomatic transductions, it reserves to its Courts 
the ultimate appeal from tlioso of its dopondencics. The 
Stiprenacy of its X^slature, althr)ugh cautiously exercised, is still 
undoubted: it nominates in every ease the Governor of the colony, 
and through him appoints to colonial oiHcos, and exerdsos control 
over cdoiual legislation. Finally, it reserves to itself the right of 
anmiUing all Acts of the colonial Legislature which seem prejudicial 
either to tho well-being of the colony or of tho limpire at largo. 
It is plain that, with a control so extensive as this, our colonies can 
hardly ho regaled as the indopondont Kopuhlics which careless 
politicians in the habit of styling them. But their relation to 
each other is tending to become ns federal in cbaiactcr as their 
relation to the mother-country. Antigua is tiJcing tho lead in a 
federation of tho Ijcewoitl Isles; tho pna^ess of union is being 
slowly oarriod on in Canada ; it is the obvious iutiiro of tho 
Australian colonios. To tho nolitictU student nothing can be 
more interesting than to watch the manner in which this doubly 
federation ia being brought about, and the way in which the 
oawer relatioD must of necessity mtxlify tho old. But for tho 
atatosman, whether of tho iii(3tlicr-cnuntry or the colonies, wo 
can hardly conceive a process of more delicacy and difficulty. 

From all purely colonial problems such ns these liuiia stands 
apart It is in fact not a colony,. but a dependency. Of its 
one hundred and fifty millions of subjoct inhabitauta, only one 
hundred and thirty thousand belong to the conquering race. Of 
these, emin, ono-holf are soldiers gov emod by military law, and the 
hulk of the other half are officials controlled by tlio regulations of 
the eaarvlce to which they belong. It is only in tho sense, therefore, 
an administrative maohiuory that we can talk of a ** Consti- 
tnlhm in tho case of India, But, viewed in this way, it is worth 
lh|t mors attentive study than English political speculators hav’e 
as yat davoted to It The admmiatration of India is necessarily 
* despotism tempered by checks which ariM 
aamndlly flKOtt local circumstonct's, but which could hanllj exist 
alNtWheirS* Kh such trust has ever been confided to a single 
um m it odaBded to the Qovemor-Oenorol. He governs, in fact, 
al htawHt hOOlUSt^ large and a population as great as that 


peeofiiiitlee this tvonsoimlariMtan^ to 
^nkm nd to see xt plaeed sMontetf ott mold shtoU top 
diffisreooe arise. Nor is this all He govenm t h pawigh a sorvto 
highly orpoised and with dednito poutieil tiaditloBa mid amen 
dailons o? its.ovm, eseh membinr of whioh is aoeastoaed sad 
encouraged to place his own opinieii and its gnmnds befbae Ua 
official superiors, even when yielding to their will It ie in thii 
singular ooinbhiation of government by resson,*' with the most 
abMlute independence of action in case of necessity, tlusfe tto 
position of the Qovernor-Oeneral is so onique* It is In siq^^yhig 
US with new administrative and eonstitotional fbrms soch as nssu 
that the study of dependencies and colonies Is of political ntfli^ 
Wo should have been glad if Sir Edward Creasy had disetmed 
even one of the many problems which the ihets ne fata cofleetld 
BO vividly suggest* 
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wltii the exception of Russia. But ho governs it 
and supervudon of the Parliament at homo, in 
^ thfndbre to a Power which, though too 
M too remote to fetter his action on p(Snts of 
Uh main lines of polity, and holds him sternly 
- JlMdioe and wisdom of his rule. Not only, 
ecuM exercised by a Seoretery of S9tate 
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ported to bo written by 
unknown to Ilteratare, and handled very severely the poeticid 
compositions of Mr. Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne. It was after* 
warns discovered that Thomas Maitland’* waa in reality Mr* 
I^bert Buchanan, and Mr. Rossetti and his friends protested in* 
cUgnantly against the unfairness of one writer of poetry dii^uidog 
himself, like a bravo in slouched beaver and muffled dloak, in 
order to attack his^ more succossful rivals, and indirectly, if not 
directly, to praise himself. For Thomas Maitland ” referred to 
Mr. Buchanan by name, and accused Mr. Rossetti of torrowing 
ideas from his verses. The controversy sputtered hoHy for a 
week or two and then went out. Tho jiersonal question at 
issue seems to us to be a very small one, and it is a pity it 
should not be forgotten. But as Mr. Buchanim has thought 
it worth while to trouble the public with it once mOM^ 
and M he scorns to be still unable to comprehend his own 
or hU editor's error in the matter, we will say just one 
word about it. Mr. Buchanan explains that the alias was 
affixed to the essay ^^in order that tho criticism might rest 
upon its owu merits, and gain nothing from the name of the real 
writer.” The answer to this is, we think, that under the efr- 
cumstauces the article would not have gained by the name of the 
writer beiug frankly avowed. In the form in which it was pub* 
lisbod it profe^ed to be a candid estimate of a particular school of 
poetry by on independent and im|uirtial writer. If it hod been 
known that it was in reality one poet decrying the works of bis 
rivals in buHiness, its impartiality would at' once havo been sue* 
pectod. We are snoakiog now, of course, of the elfect of the 
article on what is called the general reader,” who is not supposed 
to be in a position to weigh criticism to much purpose for himself^ 
^d who, coming across a critic whom ho believes to be unpre* 
judicod and disiuterestod, is disposed to accept hisjudgment accord- 
ingly, but who would be put on bis guard if lie knew that there was, 
or might be, a professional animus lurking under tho ^ectadon 
of judicial candour. In the old romances we occasionally read 
of a knight 6f tromendous prowess and overpowering reputadon^ 
who found it necessary, in older not to alarm antagonists too much^ 
to enter the lists with closed vizor and borrowed shield; but 
Mr. Buchanan is hardly a combatant of this description. There ii 
no reoson to suppose that Lis name carries with it an oracular 
authority which would be fatal to tho free exercise of private 
judgment; luid, on tho other hand, it is conceivable ttot the 
^eral reader would apnreciato the necessity of examining hit 
aiefa more cautiously when aware of the peculiar reladoot 
of the critic to the objects of his criticism. At the same dme^ 
as wo ^d before, the question is really a veiT Que* 

and it minht have been more dignified on toe part oi Ur. Roawttl 
and his aaniirers lo deal with Mr. Buchanan’s essay on itt meritSL * 
if they thought it worth while to take notice of it at a^ Bat it 
ia characteristic of a sect or coterie to resent criddsm as in itself 
an outrage, and to Assumo, with or without reason, that it can onlw 
spring from personal malevolence. 

There is a ^od deal to be said about the unwholaaomenesB opt 
only of Mr. Rossetti’s and Mr. Swinburne’s pcetiy. bat of tto 
atmosphere of mutual admiration in which they and thafr amnd' 
ates appear to live and move and have their being, Vvhiok ii 
destructive, not only of healthy vigour, but of some of the best 
impulses ot art. ^ - 


Rut, apart fr^ the question of Mr. Bachttoan’s 

g ood taste in putting himself forward as advooaitis diaML it may 
e doubted whether he has shown himaelf capable of doto JttStito 
to his case. He has now inpubiished his essay in a imM and 
expanded form; but, unfortunately, the flippanevi the ssam 
imd the distem^ of the origmal artioie stitt lemau!* Xto 
imnreadon with which one risee mnn the peniaal of thii pea^ 
phlet is that the writer must be from a mcniiw 

quick and sensitive peroej^on of ttneevoiiiy ‘ifi 

seems to be continually aniffiDg for and ti^imrtiinm ito 

cannot help thinking hieimagtnatioti deteole odontoNdiielito 

culUvatad wuh mmeh nueaH the molfa Sik 
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Ya]g|vr alb^aNtiigli^ ofMMiMHbofMl UA mA ^ 
no«DEiM^fkul flo 6BU Bat iMmJbt liftHMsiiicled%«h 
tkiof lAiM thmtoiiii and pftfa]]l« ^Iql Ha Mm It on oreiy 
tiMi otwat, on viom In bQolc% on o«mi. It i% no 
goti on to ten ui^ Leira. Tiie»knwdl*kBownlim ofdkaamin 
wkleh Uio potiont i« pmued bjr VeeliMi or nako^ or otter 
niio^ Hiingi, olwm ownniiiitf mforo hia ojoo^ on tte ftoor, 
the wote the rooL Mr. BoenanaD ii hoitnlM hy logo Ho 
boo ODOj^t teftige, it would aoeni, in ewoet-otaff thops m tho 
mkiB'iniiooeiit j^neos he could ftSnh of; hot oToa theroy in 
dedoRce of Uio Mitnr puerit^ ^ among the oommoner sorts of 
coufi.'ctioiim maj be aeon this jeor models of tho fkmslo lor, 
the whole *^bat hem Mr. Bucbanan goes into details whira 
we preior to loaro in his own pages. Thoie ^ he allows, 
nothiog to bo said against legs in themsolTos and in thoir proper 
sphere, but bo protests against tbofar being obtruded into ere^ 
eoneern of UiEb, and he oMects espedaOr to legs in sugar. It 
is okthr in ^the higher cudes'* that Mr. Buchanan eseapea 
Bom Uki» distressing eihlhition ; but still hie ttnessjr mod^ 
finds no lelief; ^ althouflb be sees no legs in the drawing* 
room be is oonironted with other si^ts which moke him long 
to borrow Tartufieh handkerchief. We are not prepared to de- 
fend all the eccentricities of wbat ladies call fall dreas^ and it is 
impos^ihlo to deny that an unpleasant taint of sensualism is ob- 
servable in Tarhius branches of literature and art But we cer^ 
tainly pity the state of mind of any one whose modesty is outraged 
every &ae be goes to an evening party, and who is put to the 
blush hy the vduptuons images of children’s sweet-stuff We are 
surprised that Mr. Buchanan does not see that in making these 
confessioos he exposes himself to an obrious retort from Mr. 
Rossetti and his mends. To the’nnre in spirit all things are pure, 
but Mr. Buchanan's purity is of that nneomfortabie kind which is 
constant]^' detecting unclean and lascivious suggesUons in the most 
nnlikoly quarters. 

Mr. Buchanan intimates that he atone time th(^ht of treating 
the Leg-disease in its relation to painting, music, literaturo, the 
theatre, and society at lar^ ; but he reserves this great work for 
a futnre occasion. For tne present ho is content to deal with 
sensunJism only in so far os it affects contemporarv poetry. C>n 
refioption Mr. Buchanan may perhaps ho disposed to postpono 
indefinitely the publication of his magnum opus. If we may judge 
from the present example, it may bo doubm whether his mode 
of treatment is not on tho whole rather worse than tho disease to 
wliieli it is applied. Wo have heard of a well-known prelate de- 
lii Cling a seruiou on the weaknesses of the flesh for the edification 
of a militia rt^iment, which from its su^cstivo warmth of tone 
produced on cficct the \ cry reverse of that intended. We are afraid 
Mr. Buchanou has fallen into a similar error. Ho has no difiicuity m 
showing Uiat there is a great deal of wanton nastiness in Mr. 
8wlobume’s early poems, and that Mr. Roosetti’a writings also 
contain pnsesges of a highly oflenaive kind. It bos been suggested 
that Mr. 8winbumo bss overwhelmed with moral reproba- 
tion on account of hit freo-love heresioa while Mr. Rossetti oon- 
dliatos convontioiml propriety by confining himstlf to nuptial 
confidences, and practising his erotic pranks under a cerfiticate 
from i>ocUiFS* ("‘lUfiiinons. For our own part we think the old- j 
fastuouevl untiorf^ ate the best, and that tlicro are some subjects 
which poets aud artists bad better let alone, or which, at least, they 
are justified In touching only when they have a distinct and im- 
portant moral purpo<«e in view, and not mere dalliance and sport 
iRmeAt plaiiuipoaKuig is an excellent thing in Hs way, and 
possibty the world might bo better for a little more of it. But 
noaest plainness of speech is not the characteristic of the 
Fleolily l^hool, an> more than simple straightforwardness of 
It is their sickly self-consctousness, their emasculated 

§ ili brooding over and toving with matters which hcahhj, 
men put out of their thoughts, not by an effort, but on- 
usly, by a natural and wholesome insunct — it is, in short, 
their utter unmanImo^8 which is at once so disgusting, and, so 
fiw as they exercise any infiuonoe, so mischievous. And on 
the wh<do we are not sure that Mr. Rossetti’s poetry is not 
more misehievoas in its way than Mr. SwinbumeV In the 
latter there is at times a fitful breexinass from out-of-doors, 
while with Mr. the shutters seem to be always closed, the 

blittds down, there are candles for sunshine, and the otmospheth is 
of a close heavy kind that reminds one alternately of the rick- 
I001II end the conservateiy, so that one longs, even in the midst of 
geniUDe admiration for so much artistic subtlety, to fling open a 
e^ow 4Mid let in some honest daylight nod somo good fresh 
sir. At the same time, while there le, as we thinL much that is 
unhealtiiy in the author of the flkised Damosel ee weU ee in 
the euthor of ** Dolores *' and ^ Anactorsa,*’ the most olgeetiofi- 
ahle of their writings necessorUy appear far worse when eatefhl^ 
axuraetod and served up by thetaseives, as in Mr. Buchanana 
pawidilet, than In their ori^pnal form. A reader who woe not 
aharpty on the look-out for eSm things aright pess over not afow of 
In a bosk withoiU detecting the evil meeiriiigi whkihMr. 
jtebeasii hee exerted himeetf to mate quite phriai wdiileolhw 
passegseef which jprobsbty no onaocett mistake the pu rp ort look 
even mote repitliise when detachai Irian the ooafeset. Ja eoasa Of 
BkS MtegatededUtm of 4 a dbsriea qte aaag^ 

»• too ^ 


AuBmlAA We eertaMy ci«wt isrtMWit B|lwje»irtl 
peraaiL Bveh BoadaUvei m iboald terth i eb kMfc l» liii 
nmilUt in tha ariglaal Aon mlm Me fodnte |h etetaoiif ^ 
pcriaiedi tlattei^ and gsaassHy eteidalad ky Wbt.WAAfA 
prurient fiagsnuityo There la wceA eutohlegiiqliioid aMrite Ifi 
the paaiplilet wkleheen haedty be said to have eny pi sse rt arite 
SsM 4sy pmIuHpa k amybe intereiteg te 4e wcM^tela^lbrt 
Mr. BnebMA fsliriHa Wrti Wirit^^ that he ^bsfirileiiaaiv 
an heur, when snug at aneher to soma lovely KghlMid foohf^ 
with Pw de KeOk, and that Muerally he Is mSi up in eelaelotte 
litaratttie, end not at all a punst To some tbeie atay seem tabs 
an ineonsisteocy la any ona who enjeys Walt Whitmea heliig 
riiooked hy Mr. Boesetti, and put to die blush by the let^ 
isshion in fottlpops whenever he enters a eonfootioner's ehem. llieve 
is unhimpUy a spreading taint of sensualism, whieh may ee traced 
In various direc^ons at the present moment, hut ft may be 
seriously doubted whether such productleas as this pemphlol mo 
not oolottlatod rather to minister to than to dieok it 
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urs or SIB HENBT LftWBESOB.* 

C^StoNiri NoHee,') 

L ord MACAULAY whs onoe indiffnaat* end not 

with an editor who, In pnhiisbtng an editioD of hla 
speeches^ made him telk about the Fandeote of the Benarea'' 
Mr. Menvale does not need to be informed what sort of a shteg 
a I’undit is, and where Benares b situated. But there are mb- 
nomers end misprints, as well as inoxcuaable orrora, in the tsso 
volumes before us, espeoielly in the seo«>nd, for wlriim the edlter, 
by lib own admission, must be held mainly re^nsible. It b 
no answer to u^a that Indian terms are strooffey mid 4 at 
Oriental spelling b oapriobus. We shall give a ww examples 
to itisiify these strieturas. At page i so it b stated that Load 
Daibouaie was forty-two years of ago when appointed te tte 
ofiioe of Qovemor-General* The truth is, he was barely thlity- 
six, having been bom in 1812, and nominated in 1847. m 
November i8$2 Sir H. Ijawreneo la represented es writing 
to oongratulate the late l^ord Hardii^, then in Englend, m 
hb promotion to a visofiuntcy. The fact is that the title wee 
conferred in 1846, after the first Sikh wot^ as may be 
seen in any contemporary history, or in Burke. The eongimtu- 
iatioDs probably referred to the sarcession of I^ord Mc^inge 
to the oflico of C'ommander-in-Chisf, vacated by the death 
of the Duke of Wellington in September iBfS. tCerowUe, 
a chiefship in Eajpootana is in one place obviously meent 
for the biil-statioii of Kussowlb. Malikaii b put for 
MoUbare». or Ohuinparun. The gnmdson of Runjset Slug was 
Nao Nihal, and not Itso Nibal Sing. Ksgunatn b put for 
Hsgimiiaih ; Nil Main for Nil Mani; htldat for bikUri the well- 
known and able Sikh Dowan or Uhanoellor U meotfooed es DeOM 
Nath and Dina Natta, instead of Dinonath; Sheikh Imamoddin 
becomes Nomuddin, and so on. Ws apprehend Jowchhi Sing 
to be intended for Jawabir Bing. We doubt very much If ttero 
can be such a mountain as Peiepntaath visiMe from 
Kbatmendoo. There is doubtless a Parasnath in the Himslayas is 
elsewhere. The word " nuugr,” or right, is put into the moutk of a 
Rajpoot prince, when probably ** nyaya" or ** hnk” was said and 
written. Then we have Ooimr for Ootipor, Hogiu for Hogg, and 
IteynoM for Iteynell Taylor. Natives do not wear Apkm$, but 
hunt, Pootlee, Englisb readers require to be told, meens puppet, 
or, itf Oarlylese, a mam and windbag. Mr. H. C. To 4 er wis opt 
at Allahatei during the mutiny, but at Benares, at wl^ ple^ 
he nobly earned, and got, his O.B.shin. We^ may ebservo 
further that an offensive paragraph about toe views eutertmned by 
Mr. George Campbell, tne present able Lleutenaat-Oovemor ef 
Bengal (p. 260, yol. ii.), migiit very well have been omit^ It 
b not just, end Sir H. Lawrence himself, on a calm review, would 
have been the first person to strike it out. Again, at page 381, 
Mr. Merivale says that, ** as Lord Canning died In lndSi,^STr 
Henry, hod he lived, would have succeeded to the Vicereyelty : 
and the editor then xoos on to say, that Sir W. Denison sucoesdU 
on Lord Canning's death. The real stete of thinge b, that Lord 
Elgin relieved Lord Canning, in Indb, fai Match 1862; that the 
ex-Vkeroy died in EDglana, in June of the same year : and that 
Lord Elgin died os Viceroy in the Himolayes in Novemner 1865, 
after a rule of some twenty montiii, whereupon Sir W. Denison 
was summoned from Madras until the arrival of Lord Lawrence. 
An these mbtokss might have been avoided if the editor had 
only taken the trouble to send hb proofs to some member of the 
fomily, or to some unattached Indian oflloer, at home on furlough. 
Hb pmition as bfogrepher, end hb oonoexion with the Inma 
Office, rendered thb duty es easy as it wus imperative. Putting 
aside them enn^ng blunders, the letterpress is good. The cone- 
•pondeneebwsll-fdected and well woven together: the character 
ie drawn without adulation, and without concealment of those 
imperfoctloiii which do not, after all impair Hs high worth aud 
dignitj; and the result b that we neve a valuable addhioo to 
fibat mass of Uoopnqihbai Hteroinre which conveys more sound 
ap^iucdcil teamiing than volumes of homilies ana ssrmoos. 
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and to its compamtive isolaiioOf tbm i$ much less to do at 
KbatiuRDfloo than there is at Mooot Ahoo, Hyderabad^ Boroda. 
or oven Cashmere. While there, Ijawreoce actually witnessed 
a Suttee, and his dosexiptia& of this extaaonlinary rite might, 
with a very few altmUona^ taka the place of that given by 
PiodoruB Siculus as an episode of the contest between Eumenes 
andMntioohos, at an interval of some twenty centuries. IIo 
had also ample leisure for those litora^ pursuits of which^ 
as mving simficance and variety to his active career, he 
had always neen fond. But the time was at hand when he 
was to put in practice his earlv theories and speculations in a wide 
and a worthy field. Miyor Broadfoot, who had been brought up 
from the Tenasserim l^vinces to succeed Colonel Richmond on the 
frontier, was killed as ho was riding close to Lord Hardinge in 
the Sikh entrenebmonta at Ferozshah. Lawrence was at once 
sent for to fill the vacancy, and with n promptitude worthy of 
Bapiiw himself he joined the camp of the Sutlej in five (fays. 
After the battle of Sobraon the Govemor-Oeueral, as he told the 
Sikh Vakil that ho would do, dictated peace under the walls of 
Lahore. The tract called the Jullunder Doab, comprising throe 
fine diatricts and lying between the Sutlej and tlie river Reas, was 
annexed, and Mr. John Lawrence was sent for from Delhi and 
made its Commissioner. It is curious that Mr. Merivale gives the 
Ohenab as the boundary of this tract in one passage, and in another 
calls it the Cis-Sutlej division. The boundaries are os we have 
given them above, and the Commissiouorship has always boon 
known as that of the Trans-Sutlej districts. The occupation of 
Lahore, the transfer of Cashmere to Maharaja Oholab Sing, and the 
administration of the empire of Runjoet by a Council of Regency, 
with Lawrence at its head, for the henoiit of the minor who is 
now amongst us as a visitor, with other incidents, have long been 
matter of history, and we need not now dwell on them. Mr. Meri- 
vale refers to the slight Smeute at Lahore, which was apparently 
caused by the conduct of a sentry who wounded one of a string of 
bullocks at a gateway. In reality, the allnir was a protest against 
cow-killing. Mr. Merivale does not mention a well-known saying 
of the time which biir Herbert Edwardes would in all probability 
have recorded. Edwardes, while riding through the streets of 
Lahore in attendance on his chief, who wished to quiet the people, 
was struck on the head by a brickbat, and it was said tuat, iti 
revenge for the ill-treatment of tlie sacred anininls, the cows, the 
Bikhs had broken the head of our Rrahiuineo Bull ; this being 
the Mom (h plume which is alluded to in one of the letters, and 
under which a few years previously Edwardes had written a series 
of animated papers which had bi*ought him into notice. The refusal 
of Sheikh Imamuddin to deliver up Cashniero to our ally and 
tributary, and the conspiracy and trial of Lai Bing, are now for- 
gotten except by the diligent student of Indian history. Rut Mr. 
Merivale, quoting from the CalvuUa HevieWf truly remarks that the 
** feat of compelliog the culpable J/ahoro Durbar, with its chief 
conspirator, IjoI Bing, at its head, to make over, in the most marked 
and Dumiliatiog manner, the richest province in the Punjab, to 
the one man most detested by the Kbmsa, was the real victory of 
the campaign.*’ It illustrates some of the best points in l^aw- 
‘ ronce’s character— his tact, firmnose, personal inlluence, and power 
f to carry out a settled policy in dolionce of all opposition and 
iiitriffue. 

We must pass over the events of the second Sikh campaign. 
Lawrence left India for a time, with Lord Hardinge, trustiug that 
matters would run a smooth course in his absence. Ho returned 
within the year to find the Sikh army in tlie field, the 
Jtogency dissolved, annexation impending as a positive neces- 
sity, and the mat Proconsul, as he has been termed, ready 
to avail himself of the services of Lawrence and his brother 
in making the ooontiy of the Five Rivers not merely a barrier 
against invasion from the North, but a wcU-ordered and civilized 
province, if not a model to other l^reHidencies and administrators. 
The story of the pacification, settlement, and progress of the 
Punjab has often Imn told in Anglo-Indian literatim\ After 
making every allowance for the favdumble circumstances of the 

J ieri^, the pic^d ofiicials, the eminent talents of the two 
Mothers who were the mainspring of the Oommissiou, the wide 
arena, the large fiisoretion conooded, and the vigorous will of the 
(lovemor-Oenerol, we must still pronounce this (miUct to be an 
imprecedented success. For nearly four years did Henry 
1 .iawrence labour as President of the Bv>ard at Ijohore, and the 
termination of his connexion with that body and with the 
province was l^iigbt about by circumstances which, if annoying 
10 a quick and sensitiTe spirit, ore not in the least derogatory to 
liU Iktius and character. This epoch, fraught with adiuinistrativo 
triumphs for the Government and with benefits for the popula- 
tion, rise to important diilerences between Henry Lawrence 
and bu brother Jolm, which ended only as ^uch discussions must 
end in any OaUnet, tlouncil, Board, or Commission in the world. 
The story is iblly and impartially told by Mr. Merivale. Heniy 
Xjawxenoe bsdd views in regard to the native aristocracy, rent, 
free grants, reeumpliona, proprietorship, tenant-right, and so forth, 
very dWinilar to those or his brother. For some time these con- 
troveftdes were productive only of delay, deliberation, and ultimate 
mgnd. Alter a while they he^me an impediment to buslnc8a,and 
SdnKAthdiioredit iotheBt^^ Lord Dalhouaie aided with the 
iyousger'^hMlier, and, tokiagadvantm of a hint as to retiroraeot 
by the Presideiit of the Board, made him the offer of 
Se BsdAiiitship of Bajpoetana. Thie was acoepied by Henry 
" ‘ ' iHiei of ooiiiee without mortifieatioa ; the Boaid was 

atSUef GognnWoneishtp was denied and bestowed 
Ahd Ihe ddep btolbet ketiied flom the 



province where years befbse he had naiiied his first dipl e nm tf d 
honours, and where he bad ao sn e oes ro l W khonnd to xeoQneile 
a proud and warlike populathm to the raifliw as weU se to the 
sdvantam of our unbenoinff role. Mr. Merivdb appears to think 
and so do we, that Lord iklhousio’s oonduot was neither uiyust 
nor unreasonable, and that, in fact, he bad no optlen in the 
course which he took. Any Viceroy and leader of men, more 
especially one of the vigorous and determined chaiaetar at Lord 
Dalhousfe, must be allowed to enforce his own poliey, thxoi^ Us 
own agents, in his own fashion. And however toe pereonal mends 
and adherents of Henry LawroDC6--and they were neither Isw nor 
unimportant — might regret the termination of the oontrovsqq||it 
could have ended in no other way. The extremely creditable 
part of the affair is that it produced neither alienatiaD nor 
personal ill-feeling between the two broth^ They contumed to 
correspond on terms of regard and affectioD to the end, aod« se 
Lord Campbell remarks of the two brothers Scott, they stood that 
trial of prosperity which is often a more searching test than veiy 
markecl inequality of fortune. But it must not be imagined that 
Wd Dalbousie undervalued the character and services of Henty 
Lawrence. Ho retired from the Punjab with honour and emolu- 
ments to fill what was then the hi^hqst post at the disposal of 
Government, the Residontsbip in Hajpootana. That of HjaeralMML 
when vacated by General Low for a seat in Council, was ofierea 
to him soon afterwards ; and we learn for tho first time firom these 
volumes that it had been the wish of the same Govemor-Goneral 
to send Lawrence to Oudb about the time of annexation. 

In Raj poo tana Lawrence found a by no means uncongenial field 
for the exercise of his talents, in temperately Advising, qmetly re- 

E roving, imd honestly encouraging, its high-spirited chiefs ; and 
ere, ns elsewhere, his just pcrcoptious of Oriental character 
preserved him from the error of soothing folly and exalting vice. 
Rut there now befell him a calamity to which all official woriia^ 
disappointinentB, or vicissitudes were as nothing. The health of 
Lady Lawrence hud been for some time declining, and she died 
in January 1 8 C±. Those two volumes contain abundant proof of 
tho strength, delicacy, and purity of her nature, of tho admiration 
and respect which she inspired in her own drole, and of the 
devotion with which she was regarded by her husband. No 
moro worthy English woman has over shared the honours or 
lessened tho sorrows and luixieties of an Indian career. 

Tho remainder of Lawrence’s career in Uajpootana has some 
interest, but little of animation. In spite of failing strength* and 
irronarablo bfreavement, bo still continued at bis post, devoted to 
woric, and full of origiual plans and useful speculations in politics. 
The end was now nigh. General Outram, who had been sent to 
Oudh, which was a hotbed of controversy, was required for the 
Persian cninpaign, and Law*rence was selected by Ix)rd Canning to 
fill the vacancy at Lucknow. Ho reached his post towards the 
end of March 1897, when the first low mutterings of thunder had 
already announced the gathering of that tempest which was de^ 
tined to dissolve an army, to reduce an administration to chaos, to 
bring to light no trifling array of defects and errors, and yet to 
result in the sudden making or vindication of many noble names. 
If anything could have arreated or crushed the rebellious spirit of 
the sepoys, it would have been tho presence and attitude of men 
like Henry Lawrence. But things had gone too far to be arrested 
by earnest expostulation, charm of manner, or personal influence. 
It is, however, mainly duo to LawTenert's foreMight. choice of situa- 
tlon, and collection of mipplirs and ammunition, tnat the garrison 
of Lucknow was enabled to make that stubborn and splendid resist- 
ance which has added auotlier name to tho catalogue of memorable 
sieges. On the 29th of June Lawrence led out hia small force to 
the disastrous battle of Chiuhut. On the evening of that day the 
siege may bo said to have commenced. On the morning of the 
znd of July the shell wan tired into the Residency wuoh cost 
Lawrence his life. The aflVeting details of this incident, which 
are recorded by eye-witnesses, we shall not attempt to weaken by 
analysis or epitome. Nothing can be in better taste or keeping 
than the account selected or given by Mr. Merivale of the 
scone. The soldiox and statesman was burled near the plaoe wheve 
he fell, like another commaxider some fifty yeare before, amidM the 
roar of cannon which the foe was sullenly mring. The spot, 
the mouldering walls of the Residency, is already to a 

score of tourists, not to speak of hundreds of Anglo-indiBn officialsi. 

Indian sUitesmeu will find much fo^ for thought and reflects^ 
and something to criticize, in the opinions recorded 8irBu 
Lawrence on some of the vexed problems of their timfL 3 at one 
point in his churncter cannot be too strongly rsoongaended foc 
imitation. A considerate patron of natives, zealous and 
for their rights and privileges, and tender to their veiyjpiqjiSfio6& 
Lawnmee was never for one moment blind to theradi^dlmeto of 
the Oriental temperament One of his maxima wee novel 

yet saw a native the better for yielding to him.*’ Of the Bijpootl 
he writes that there is little of any truth or hones^ in tnem^ 
and not much more manlioese.” In all his deolioge wHh pdnoa 
or peasant, envoy or subordinate, istuto Brahmin oir distmetkl 
sepoy, there is the seme courtesy and generoe^y, fho Oamo , 
varying good faith and honour, and the some aeotn paroeptkai 
of the national vicee. Some writere end odndnietnitom ofil 
towanls the ilindooe at oontomotaoiialy ah tlmeoiinli 7 n«tef Oihl 
the Censor would have ootea to toe OiesJm or Hie Lome 
Empire; othere ooeent soooeii in a eompetitiva ozatoto to to A toii^ 
the veneer and vonueh of EngUih Mtototore a# oOtolWitoi^ 
moniale to moMl and noUthM worth, iai am 
beUeve thotayontf noAvo tohd 
speech to ttMirt iMC^^ 
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commm^ty of Adbtteind Europeam^midto reiireioal tbo fmm? 
iiilf^worottt^ebftal^oftheJamiMorthe Jhdlttitt. Lowrmiaoma 
thoi^ofaoiiidiUob. HomdtilioaAUvdeluurtettfiHiomo* 
tM (Mdntd id^ mds off Jik F^oibii laanoMsMi but; bo 
diowodyi& bio tojian and doiogo, that bii{ipy nibtuio of eoocilia* 
tioQ and finnnooo which eommoiido vororonoo ffom OiioatolOk aad 
by wbioh t^yumot bo ruled. Amidot oU bio diatike to aD^otioii 
•od oneroocbment, it lo aomewhat starUing to find that bo would 
bavo b^ quite prepared to take the kbigdom of Nepaul if tbo 
Oboorkao ga?o trouble, and ao to complete a epleudid frontier in 
tbo Snowy Moontaino.’’ In reopeot of Afghanistan bo oarroctij 
out one part of the policy which was subsequently adopted 
byiris brother, and consummated by Lord Mayo, lie depre- 
cated what sevoral alarmiste and editors bare advocated, ** poking 
Interference,'’ and tbo doputation of an armed force beyond tbo 
Kbyber. In one or two other points his prescience seems to have 
been at fault. It has been found prudent aud politic to send money, 
and not men, to CabuL And it is not nonsense to put natives 
into Council, or to make them Suddor Judges.” On the con- 
traiy, throe natives have in succession jusiitted their eleva^on 
to Iba bench of the High Court of Calcutta ; nnd their nominsr 
tion to Councils, in all three Presidencies, lias had the double 
affect of gratifying national self-love and of bringing a fund of 
practical experience to tbo discussion of various troublesome 
questions. What natives are not yet fitted for is an executive 
positloti which demands impartiality in dealing with conflicting 
interests, vigour and promptness in action, and roodioesa to assumo 
responsibility. 

The happiest conception of Lawrence's career was the asylum 
which bean his name. It is designed for the education ut tho 
children, especially the dauffhters, of English soldiers. To this 
object he gave bis time, bis savings, and his influence ; aud 
the institution which ho erected at Sana war, near Kussowlie, 
on tbo first ridge of tho Himalayas, has served as a model for 
similar institutions elsewhere. A tablet to the memory of Lady 
Lawrence adorns the walls of this asylum ; aud we may here 
mention, what apparently has escaped Mr. Merivale, that an 
excellent statue oi nor husband may bo soon in rit. Paul's. The 
eldest son, who entered the civil service, was killed by a fall from 
a bridge while travellinff through tho^ Iiiinalayas during the Vice- 
royalty of his uncle, ana the posthumous aud hereditary honours 
are now borne by Sir Henry's grandson. One little girl, called after 
the sister so often named in iTiu correspoudeuce, lies buried at the 
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diabMlvca kaa evident at evaqr anoeeanir* atlsialM^ 
surar, it ii on* duty to be entieiu net' psiMb^h|^l eid 
therefore beooatent to indfosee^m merits wbiA 
espiMt better things fimm the antbor of Xmqr eid wi 

faiuta wbieb at pieaent materially inbnfbrs with our u^oynleA 
Which of them will sucoeed in choking the oAisr Is a qii lti c n 
which must be left to the dedrion of time. 

We may say then that, in the first plaoa, tbo author haa a 
pleasant semie of humour, and a Iteen peroeptian of bbaraotsr. 
Although the novel is in the form of an autobiography, and tha 
lady huB to describe her successful lover, he is not, singular to; 
relate, an unmitigated prig, or an impossible mass of mmotlon. 
The writing reminds us occarionally of Mi« BronUii though it* 
does not venture into the same flights of rhetoric, or dcM with thaj 
same vehemeut paasioos; still we seem every now and then to 
catch the same tone, though the resemblance is perhaps height^ 
enod by the fact that the scene is par^ laid in the aktriot of 
Yorkshire described in Jetts JS^rs and The eloquence^ 

however, is tampered by a good deal of pleasant ridicule baatowea 
upon her own girlish impulsiveuess by tho supposed autobio^ 
grapber. Then there is much smart but kindly satire of lifli 
in a small country town, and of the religious eooentilcities of 
various old maids and clergymen. Unluckily these good quaUtlsa 
arc wasted on a story of extremely awkward oonstrootloa. The 
author, we should fancy, is unduly troubled by the fear of being 
dull. Her unfortunate heroine is kept const^tly on themove^ 
and we bavo in tho two volumes sketches of life in SomemsUhlre^, 
in a London suburb, and in Yorkshire. 8uoh ashifdng of soensiy,. 
unless well managed, is apt to be prejudicial to the due harmoajr; 
of effect. It is the more vexatious in this oise because 
wo cannot help fancying that the young lady is sent on bet 
travels, not firom rega^ to tho exigencies of the itoir. but 
bi^eause the author had a few descriptions of these dfueriat 
ditttricUi on hand. The consequence is that the devices Iq' 
which these movuincnts are brought about are of a veiy 
clumsy cliaractor. Tho heroine, for example, rooeives an anony* 
mous communication in London, to which place she has retired < 
for no very intelligible reason, stating that ber lover is the filther . 
of an illegitimate child born in the West Hiding of Yorkshire. 
Instead of acquaint! ug her lover, as she wss Sound to do ia 
common justice, with this imputation on his obarsoter, she goes, 
off by herself to YorknUire, osUmsibly that she may inspect tha 


hill station of Subathoo, aud a son and daughter still survive their ! register of births, which could throw no light upon the^ subJecL 
high-minded father. but really that she may give an opportunity for a description of 

Tho reader of this biograph v will hardly need to be informed j the moors near Ingleborough and reuigent. Tho whole expodi« 
that Henry Lawrence was often hot and impetuous, sensitive i tioji is otherwise palpably absurd and beside the purpose f andi 
to criticism, and prone to assume that men were peraonolly hostile | whatis worse, it invol vos maintaining a very silly mysUury and then 
to him when ho could not exactly have his own way. But ‘ telling the story backwards, after the dreary old fashion, by a long 
these are precisely tlie intirmities which wo might expect in a ! series of mutual explanations. Wo will venture to sug^t to the 
quick, thoughtful, aud chivalrous teinporanient. Like all who | author that, though we have no objoction on principle to muideTi^ 
are born to lead, he founded an official school of his own, and seduction, or any other desirable mode of giving interest to l 


his memory is still cherished by numerous adherents and friends. 
Not to speak of the proffered Viceroyalty, which ho did not live 
to hoax of, he bad, in bis day, eatue'm and honour sufficient tfi 
stimulate a laudable ambition in the profession and in the country 
in which these volumes will have the widest circulation and wifi 
create the liveliest interest. But the story of such a life aud 
death, of difficulties so manfully encountered, of earnestness at the 
last so tempered by charity, and of duty so nobly |Uirformed, 


novel, wo always resent having the narrative dealt out to us iu tbla 
VHxatioiisly roundabout method. Nothing, we takb it, waeafrrealer 
mistake iu point of art than the old custom favoured by Bit Walter 
Scott, and other less eminent authorities, of trying to obfiat raadari 
into taking interest in a story by concealing from them half the essea* 
tial |>ointa till the last few pages. A story which has not enoimls 
iutrinsio interest to bear Mug told straightforwaidly b, as • 
general rule, a sUjrv which is not worth telling in any way to 


may well be read with advantage by young EnglUhiueu uf every ; grown-up readers. The artifice is a childish one, or, at any raie,la 
and piofossiom . pardonable in fictions of very skilful construotion. When tiio 

! story, as in ibis cose, is cumplicatod, and yet unintorestiog, it 
is not made more lively by being prosentea to us as a wiriat oC 
conundrums. We are only tr>o apt to give them up. 

In consequence of these defects, whicn are probably tha rasnlt of 
the author's insufficient confidence in her powers, the stcfry (ails to 
produce the effect which tbo power of some passages anoouragea 
us to oxnect. It contains many good character^ touched with 
real skill and delicacy, and yet tnoy bother us by their mutual 
inisunderstandiogs anci the complicated situations which they 
occupy with regm to each other. Our attention is demanded to 
particular details, such as the discovery of an oid^fiackei of letters, 
which afterwards prove to have no- sufficient influence on the de- 
velopment of the narrativo j and we venture strongly to recom- 
mend tbo author, on her next attempt, to take a simple plot 
worked by a smaller number of actors, and to spend more labour 
in making her situations ioteUigible and less in peralexiau them 
by unnecessary mystery. Tbe pleasantest part of tbe nook is 
perhaps the cliaracter of the aotooiographer herself, a young lady 
whe^ except that she is deNcribed as pretty, reminds us vaguely of 
a softened edition of Miss Brontb's later heroines. 8he is a quiet, 
demure little person on tbe surface, but with a capacity fur strong 
emotion and for unexpectedly taking up very vigorous fines of 
action. 8ho is Indeed more young-ladylike and fickle in hot 
proceedings^ and baa a keener eye for some of her own absurdities. 
Bbe beeoi^ tbe aardeut disciple of a young ritualistio clergyman, 
who soon goes over to Home, aiul then sm is carried away by 
tbe entbiumm of a stem Calvinist prenchw. Presently, however, 
she is recoodied to ber lover, a powerful young man, rather of 
tbs auueaUr type but not quite idiotic, and speedily discovers 
tbit his rwwtj, which are of ths Broad Church variety, are tlis 
OBss that con aatiafy her atpiratioos. She writes a letter to 
tbs qnrettonsbls heroins, who is on tbo point of pervsesion, and 
sxpsm to bring ,hsr to rsason by aigutuents coqUuned on 
Ihtiia or toor sbllea of s slufet of nute^apar, This writ- 
sftftot ssarvisg troth Uukf but tost Is s tku whirh 


LVCY FITZADAM.* 

W HEN it falls to our lot to read a new novel by an unknown 
author' a faint hope sometimes occurs to us that we may 
be witnessing the first appearauce uf a Miss Austen or a Miss 
Bronte. Every now and then wo see that scjine bold critic 
announces tliat such a phenomenon has actually risen above the 
literary horizon. A good many years, however, have elapsed since 
any such confident announcement has been justified. Wo would 
ofi say that the art of novel-writing is decaying ; for some authors 
of established reputation are still amongst us, and, as we may 
hope, are slUl capable of repeating tbeir early triumphs. But it is 
about time that now candidates for the lugber honours of tbe 
profeedou should bo making their appearance; and whenever 
we come across a few sentences showing freshness of 
imagination, or a touch of genuine humour, we hope for 
a fl»w moments that our weary waiting is about to meet with 
its reword. Zacy the book before us, is certainly 

not destined to create such a sensaiioD as Jons Eytt or the 
^toitss of VkricQl IJfs, Ind#ri, we may say at once that it U 
fi^likriy to be a popular story. In spite of certain merits, it baa, 
as we s^l presently remark, some very serious fiiulti^ and fadlts 
whhdt are precisely of tbe kind most likely to hinder a decided 
suotoM And yet it alto has merits suflicieotfy rare to Justify the 
hope toat its author may do well when sho has gamed more 
Jitorety experience. Wo do not ineea to. say that eho Is 
UMy to rival tbo eminent novelisU whom we have tojStitfaBed^ 
noi^ indeed, is it svsr sato to aasoine that firnlti whldk we 
srit down to indxperisnce tony not grew mart instoad of Isii 
«antofeaoiis. Unradiily tiui cases sm nuanmiii In ufUdb 
bare more nteHiy tbeii the wh eet; end iBbe good 


iOn. 


Jka AmMagufkr. » wtk. 



Hie Saiur^y B&view. 


[Jane 1« 


DMmv a l t h — >1 * twi l bo ii «f avvaml kaainil tinM 
itelangtk ; « 4 , aJW alL it ia faurfUe JiMit the Mnecnted Mia. 
thtin Md alreMy tcm neli awMaMti m tUs*..— “My dear 
Mai|Bfat,tba RoaMBiat«ad tlM iMMBtaralika MeeratlMr aa » 
eea t ii f OMiai. They ate light ia MMtr deWtinn, aad only wrong 
iathairdaeiaiee. She Waaaataioaeaai hat thareia lie* her chief 
^ary and her halghtaat haga." xhe aaBthaanta are exeelient; bat 
a more experienced oontaovanieliet areald aearcety hare expected 
dhaae to he dn airi e e ia their hiiiaenae. Miae Fitcadam, indeed, ia 
aotaaaapaaienaadoantcoveeaialiaLnorefenaattoBg-minded ladr, 
iaepila of har and m impetHOsityp and her livelj 

amotiaiMk Dvil the ban anraaabla joniig woman all the same, and 
wltli amh mota rttalitj m bar than niae-teotba of the heroines 
iiliaaa aefoaiiilaaae we ase doomed iomake. lioimd her am grouped 
a emdoty of peorte who are all mote or lose amunoff in their way, 
avchglar aauuii|ilo^ aa the provincial '^man of Horn," who prefaces 
hfti lioittsa on mnsio to the native Lyoeitm by the atatomoiit that 
ho poomaoo no knowledge of liandel, Mosart, and others, and 
that what ha does not posMses ha cannot oommiioicate, and who 
timn ptogaa Into an acconni of the iaduenoa ha has axartad 
d a ri ng n reridanoa of eighty yaara in the town ; then states that 
ha haa wvritan to the Hamtam of Btato, euggastiog the legielative 
pVDtnathm of mghtangaias, and received no answer ; and winds up 
ay ^pMtatiens from Drydea about heavenly harmony and the cale^ 
hiatad aplffram as to tweedledum and twuedledee. Then vro have 
a 9^ aaadflian of tlia abaent«iBinded and benevolent friend of 
the Umuy, who is food of viadicaiing the ways of Providence, 
and ob earv aa , dpnpws of the Mavere illnase of the father of 
tha funUy, whose jprogress to health is unpleasantly slow, 
that ^all tiw mightiest c»penitions of nature are gradual and 
jnsiBiihie. Taka, for iastaoce, the oarthquake/’ Those 
and a good many other sketches show a happy, if not 
a sax/ pracnad, vein of ktuiiuur, which comes into agreeable 
aontarast witb more serious passages. We will not, however, 
Muigain any mora quotatums, which, to do them justice, most 
ha given at greater length than our Bi)aoe will allbrd. We will 
content ourself oe with observing that, if wo have not discovered 
the coming novelist in the author of Zuc?/ person for 

whom we may not improbably have still a long time to wait — wo 
am glad to admit that her tint uttempt is creditable, and shows 
capaokiaa winch, when she bettrr understands her own strong 
psinti, nnip ha turned to luuoh better account 


KING'S SIEBRA NEVADA.^ 

fJlHE gaaeeal scieatiSc results of the Geological Survey of 
X Oalimc&ia conducted by Professor Whitney have alr^y 
fsmmd the sab|«€t of an interesting valunie, the forenmuor, we 
saa glad to he assured, of otlisrs dealing with the sub<^inate 
diviwnis or aspects of ciie iuquiiy. So practically inexhaustible, 
m wall as ao cwnpamtively new, are the g^raphy and physical 
dhameter of thie part of the American oontinont, that we are pre- 
dispoiad to woloouie any contribution to our knowleilge which 
camm to us at first h*uid with the gvamniee of penonal obeerva- 
and exaeriauoe, or with the authority of technical aoquaint- 
^ssioa with tiie ctoss of facts under investigation. The adventurea 
and eKperienesa of the sarveykig P*r^ have been treated in a lose 
aaveva or more popular manner uy Mr. Clarence h^ing, a member 
of tha l^rcdesior's stall', in AfowtiOMeenM/ %n the Sierra Navada. 
With enough of sckiitifiu detail to afi'ord a clear and instructive 
outUne of the natural features of that most remarkable country, 
Mr. King’s narmtive cootbioea a liveliness of porcoptxoii and a 
graphic skill in portraying whnt meets his eye which will 8er>'e 
to recommend his work to the larger class of readers in general. 
Whether in faoe of the stupendous scenery of this mountaiu chain, 
or in the aempanmnship with new and abaonual types of life here 
(bread npem the traveller or the explorer, he saowa that he 
pcsiiasss the gift of nuskinff himself thoroughly at home, together 
wirih tha art of admittiujg his readers iato fellowship with what he 
aaea and aympaihetio egjoymeDt of what ho feels. 

Mr. King dovo^ his opening chapter to a rapid surrey of th(^ 
mighty range Off" Western America in its gtwieral asjwct— -the 
yVhola scries of rockr ibstnosses which seem built up as a bulwark 
agldnft the riowly iuvading billows of the Pacilic. The grandest 
OT te is the Hinrm Nevada, a long and massive nplift dividing 
the arid desert itf the Great Basin and the boimdlesis Californian 
vreabb of plain and valley. To the Bierras belong a structure and 
a pkyrieai character which are individiml and unique. Their 
gaoi^CMkl hiCtory goes far back to a time when the Atlantic and 
tile noltic Ibnned one ocean, from whose accumulatod depths of 
aandi and etoay ddbris was gradually uphnand in PalwoKolc, 
OV peiimpt wvua in Asoic age^ what is now the upper ridge of that 
efiit from which a wide continent stretches away on 
mhn haad from aea to sea. The result of the olUrial survey 'is to 
rateto aa dafe in the Jnrasue period the main elevation 
of thU gvaal sea^Hixw— a series of continuous upheavals, forming 
tih mmotm frumewerk of the Western States, reaching as 
te toil to Mhidie Wyoming and stretching from Meiico 
|j toh »Wiy to Ibr as Ahudia. We should like to see Mr. King's 
rf Ihe sudden outpouiing of ^ wide tones of granite ” 
>tito yawning tomes and roptnred axes of rhose Jurassic 
^ ^ WNA Are We to Infer that the granite is found widely 
I esdiittWitary deposits f Such to iesaf is not 

AydamssKIng. Bestuu, U.K: 






to wto' M tohkfr flitoiiid amtoa goglq^ 

scuptiva or itoualva Teins of iffuam mk htonMnm howuvto 
to ooatoii% cf aqaaoto totottoe^^ Itumpsohihllr 
aribi^BgoftoiaMmiitf toaantioatowlto Tato 

aiy period tilted once more to door of to pmm, tiricitb Ml 
from qa to cao n s «d early Tacilaiy daporita. ImfaMr all tide 
period the Bsctfle waves won away to w a ri s w hato of to 


biersa Nevada, while wide and da^ 
emt to to mountasn ridges by tamnls which 
freif^ to detritus in volaams into to laa. Thso a p paand to 
pceaaat system to coast raagea. Hie ktermaditoa dapraashm at 
nrough, as it is called by Mr. King, tbrnia to valUgr of 
forni^ and is therefore a mote leoent wmtmmUl laataia tori 
the Sierra Nevada. Subsequent to thia was to taoood fSaad 
igneous outbreak, when sheets to lava poiued down to akipia 
of the Sierra, wbmi along the whole Pacido oodat innuiaari' 
able volcanic vents opened forth thek fbuntoina to fic% and 
groups of islands were thrown up from the bosom to to sea, 
Nexti^e the Glacial age, when the Stenas fbnied CM broad 
held to snow, when gigantic glaciers scooped ont to fenns to 
valleys, and scored their marks to growth and descant upon to 
rooky slopes. Finally ensued the present condition to mountain 
and valley which Mr. King makes it his task to ixwtiaj. For to 
execution of this part to bis work he thinks fit to apoloriae an 
desultory and inadequate ; but it is only fair to him to near m 
mind that his book is not so much to a scientific or systematic 
kind as a sketch of travel and adventure. 

Whilst ou duty at the MoripoHa gold mines during tha winter 
to 1864 Mr. King had been led bv many observations of the High 
Sierra to fix upon a vast mle of wliite peaks, csiculated by him to 
lie near the head of the King's and Kaweali rivers, as the crown- 
ing summit of the Nevada range. Induced by his representa- 
tions, Professor Whitney during the ensuing summer prcMweded to 
organise, under charge of Professor Brewer, a commission to ex- 
plore and survey the now Alps, to which the author was attaohed 
as assistant geologist. From their camp, on ao outlying spur to 
the great granite barrier, where their equipment was orf^auiaed 
and the training of their Indian guides matured, Mr. Ki^ and 
his chosen cxmipimion Cotter rot forth upon one of the moat 
desperate enterprises recorded in the ansals of travel, the ascent 
of &oro tempting peaks pronounced inaccessible Iw the experienced 
heads of the Survey, iiost for three days to their pi^y beloW| 
who had sadly begun letters home reporting them missing bayona 
hope, this adventurous pair strove agamst physical risks and a^er- 
ings from climate exceeding all that wo have heard from to hpa 
to mountaineers, h^h had to carry a knapsack forty potinda in 
weigkt, and their shoulders were soon worn into a bla^ and bhaa 
state. What with barometer, compass, pocket-level, wet and dry 
bulb thermometer, note-books, cooked beans and venison onouno 
for a week, with wraps and cooking utensils, they were terrimy 
handic^ped over this precipitous upward course. Froisn veniaoa 
and miserably tepid made by the aid of shavings from the 
baromebtr case, formed a poor br^fast after a night spent npoii 
a sheet of granite, the pair hugging together to get warm. Tbair 
backs gradually petrified until they ** whirled over and thawed 
them out together,*’ and dozed again, chocking themeelyai np 
with bits of granite inserted under their ribs and shouldem.” In 
the face of the hard sheer front of precipices, only brokmi here 
and tliere into splintered projections, crevicee, or entoves of gra- 
nite, the sole chauoe was to Uaso by a skilful upward throw aoma 
block or spire of n»ck, and haul up themselves and their pmeious 
load, dangling often over abysses thousands of feet In depth. Onca 
safely landed upon the thin blade of a ridge thus perilously 



and the broader, though less deep, valley to the Kern river to Slab 
south. Their only hope lay in a descent of the Kem aide to the 
defile, which, aidiri by the lasso, they effected hj sneoearive jtiidfl# 
or drops from shelf to shelf, reaching the lowest levto hr a gltaaado 
and summersault down the long smooth snow slope, shoo&g oat 
with the momentum like cannon-balls well nigh to the middle to 
the frozen lake. Throtigh the thin transparent ice film, wfaldi 
cracked in all directions under them, they could see fiur down 
into the depths below. Our great wonder is how the precious buio- 
ineter, generally borne vntli such ratie solicitude and caie, 
vived the tremendous series of sbocka FVom the base of ihe great 
white mountain, climbmg at first wiUi difficulty in tha dim moon'^ 
light two hours before dawu, the adventurous ettmben, leaving 
their knapsacks at their camping place, and taking oniy theif itt- 
stnimvnts, made good their foothold from ledge to ledge to to 
opposing granite wall, and at noon daspbg hands over to top- 
mast crest, reverently named the grand peak Monnt l^dalL To 
their surprise two etill higher peaki were to be msda <ntl 
through the glass, to one to which, whoee giorions sommit 
apparently inacoesrible, is considered hy Mr. £af to Utom 
^mt within the United States, tb^ Mve to nanife tolmml 
Whitney, discrowniax in consequence Shasta, with iti vtocanie 

e ^ak of 141400 feet^ to ascent of whitoi by to auUus^ toU bkm 
ter chapter, forms one of to most vivid inchtants in to 
His book being nnaceompanied by any hM rfmspmgiogiipiittil 
outline whatever, to reader ii nnfeinjr toown upon mi oto ^ 
souroro for the me a n s to vesiffing n jptiM mm to dfeto fUr 
which neither latitude nor fongfim ii ghmoTby tomK^^ 
aoDoiuioiH to diioovaiy.' Ajs;mtoferi ^ 

enough to uka away tjiM s tortfia ’ 

There an not numt leadsM who bito-to hand tosmiip^'to: 4 ha‘ 
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mid uruAuttiditMl tbAii Mu£i^«i rccAlliw duorwi^*» 
*”* jyy™ inlo Uank of granue^ do<»tf navar u b* 

!!!S*aL *2!!?*^^ pconu, with ban aiitl then « omMbifm 

ChffSTJSi'S'C^ 

Valley, the towering grandeur of El Capitan, 
we ttTsno brautr of the Bridal Veil, or the giant vtmtation of 
5? ”*** i*^ *“0 the Sforced, Mr King baa not much to add to 
TO mey foil and interesting UffioUl Harvey pul forth by the 
GovcranieDt of California, ana reviewed in our columns a year and 
a half ago. There la^ howeter, much force and piotureaquenaai in 
bii doeeriptlon of « Hierra etorin to which he and his party wore 
expoeed on the brink of the great cahan, where the granite wall 
went shier down three thousand feet. Cowering under their 
bbuiketa, the weight of which gradually becanio harder to boar, the 
party, freeing themselves by a sudden effort, found around them 
snow a fbot aud a half in depth. The great firs Ixdow were eccn 
Hhe solid oonca of snow, now and then unloading thoinselvea 
whin severely bent by a suddem gust, and filling the air with 
dry white powd«nr. During a luomenfary lull in the fury of 
tba storm, a loud roar from Oapitan heralded the full or an 
avabmehe, which, gathering volunie and swiftness as it rushed from 
the dome-litre^ summit to the bnnk, leaped out two or three 
bondred feet into apace, filter log through the air till it floated 
Itkn a silver cloud and reached the valley depth in fjunC blue mist. 
The Ctttbedral, Three BTOikers, and Cloud's Nest shot oiF in iiim 
their uiiglity loads of snow, tilling the air witli their thniuler, 
their pulteriaed mus'ieB sinking into the son of pnmla cloud 
below. Tuo terajieBt breaking out again with redoubled fury, 
ofTeeta on an unexampled fjcalo of grsndeur were displaced 
**Hiraagd ffnines seemed to be played by the whirlwind with the 
faUoftliel o'^eiuilo, ol which the lip was filled to the brim, 
and poured forth its broad toirent of white ” At one tune a gust 
rushed upon the liji of the fill with such force as to dam hack nil 
its waters, the white pile or column letreiitmg upwards until 
not a drop of water iKuirwl down the woU a'hw sight, fiuiiih.u 
to all who see much of lulls or shootn of waf<^r on a lender ikah*, 
must hmo been incxpresHibly gnind where a Hood of the volume 
of tho Y'osoinite rushed over u clifi two thousand feet and more ni 
ludght (iatlienng hUengtli alter a while, the torrent overtinm* 
the wind, ru-^liei out with trcinendouH violence, leaped a litntd(<d 
and fifty Aot ^t^HV^ht out into the «ir, and t^Il < le^i to du rotks 
below, dashing higUaml whito agoiii, and breaking into n ihmd 
of spmy that fillou the lowtr pait of the Valley for a mile. At 
times the whole miglitv cataract swung to and fro liken pendulum 
Annn tho wh<do guthort^d up in a ft* and whirled 

back over tlic «umiuit of the w ills. Mr. Km ^ got out the theodo- 
lite to nieasuie tlie a.iglr* ot Its d(fleclKiii, vvlntli he found to bo 
carried round au cutui somicm'lc. “ V very frequent prank was 
to loop the windc tAvntv -SI V hundred feet of cataiact into a funglo 
sotnn irc filar Icntoon, which fell in tho fivrm ot fine fringe,” 

While showing hnusidf to po^st-es an eye and a pen for the 
most irapre*teivr aspects of natiuti, Mr King is, il jio^iblc, 
even nior* at home id delmenting the native ftaturos uf cha- 
lootar. In the *•^ewTvsf^t Ihke ’ be low givrn iis a skoUh of 
the raciest and nnnt oVigmal kirnl VVaiiderti*s tivouly yfms 
before from I'lKc cimihU, Mi»vhouri, wnKiy known for its hnga, 
Mr. Newty, a keen ^ew Kn^lfludor, and hn wife, the daughter of 
an Aticansas judge, had sought out a snug rnnciie, which at tho 
cad of ton vears was improvcsl into “the nent»‘8t little warm 
fence tbis side of l*ik« county.” ib ro our traveller came by night 
upon the whole farail} asleep in tU'* opi ii, with their feet to tho 
iire^ ili-corercd by a heap of oUl and halMmId buflalo rnboj, 
IMhies the father, mother, and teu small children, (here lay 
SlMWi, A ** mighty girl,” waving over iho fire her number eleven 
ahoM'*; the lacfiitum, a« it turned oat. of the family, the door of 
tho bonoitrs to guest% the spiial guardian the family wealth in 
hogo,. two acres of which she tended with aHeoUonato pride, 
kttovmig each pwiti<mlar hog by its ph}sn^uomy, having, as 
abo rew, ** growed with ein." After aBnisting at our traveiter'a 
toUel fay tho brook, this Nausicaa of tho Far Went occeptod 
wtt maidenly joy the ofier of hxs pocket comb and ghUs. A 
nMjgnUkent rou^-rider, whom no amount of bosh-jamplng could 
dkBMttBt, Bnsan on her pranciiig nmstang set her guest upon 
bk wiw with saddontng repetitions of what, it would seem, 
fbrae TO adieu oi tire oaekwoode— Yoa’il take care of yotny 
Btk wWf won't yottP*^ backed by the fatbeFe rignifieant, not to 
hint, “ Ibet— tbet^-tliet man what gits Hoaon Aar 
Mn Asye/*^ Tho feanly heart has moanwhile uimomiiiied itaekf m 
tbroimine ^ a chat which makee a moat amiuiag cbaplar. In 
^^fiaareabV Butt** there are deaeiipllve powers wbk^ go to 
tim mm for life of the h^gk-cowaged, faithful bane of the 
^TuiuOfreAriotoTOfevelof ainid^ praae with tbeil&fe fe 
GAwA TOTOhoutTObookAfe.Hbiggiroem 
wMAtoM^ ^ bowteUed whbmore ipgnlar efta^ to be 
tfiaiwdfeflTOmrttwtonwt^^ kaadnagUaiMiRiato 
Ito TOOialldi by gfciiller ildl and ITO tm lim 

My nM mmwf im mjfrnim MmA ap to HreUtfB 
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A BOOS of travele maeti Mieially apoaUam be 

if it does nut reiso in the ieiider’)i mind a ilnif 
to go ahd tee the plecee daeeribid. Alone lim Of ollwtlMr^ 
is acufeefy a ootuitxjr that we have not vowed we wlQ fwt to 
soon as we ehaU have attained that lenath of pufee and ibtd 
feeedom feom all eagagenmnU whiok wiu allow ue to turn Oto 
■tops Kelt, West, Sout^ or North, as our feney muff ouido ito 
We have prQ>)4reM many a Uiur to the Axotin Mgkms,aad hope to 
spend one winter at least high up in Hmitha Sounds mere 
we may see all the wonders of the Northern lights and be repitd 
for one hmg night by one uubioken day. We have pored over 
the map of the F^iUc, and Looked forward to the Uino 
whan in our yacht we shall sail from cue islaad to anotherieild 
see the rings of coral anoloeing eaoU their patoh of the bltiesl 
water. We have even been so far seduced as to long with Ms. 
Wallace to visit tho Eastern Archipolago and to Wve all that 
assomblago of horroie. animate and Inaiumate, whkh those regione 
can boast of, in the ueaire to see nature in her unrivalled luxurl* 
once. Our chief dilUculty is how to divide the years that we may 
be able to hnare for our trawls, and how to choose in wboie traefc 
wo shall folhiw. We could, we think, willingly j^ in a game 
of FoUow-iny- leader over the world; but when w« haveBarwlni 
Olid Baker, and iVlmve, and Livingsume, and a hoet of othaie to 
shtm the way, our leadoit!! are so many, and the path whieb eadk 
takes IS so inviting, that vro scoroely know wbtoli to follow^ and to 
perhaps in our pei plenty may end bpemoitiingsthcHfio. Toallthii^ 
however, there \h one eX(*eptiou. We ctui read of Australia wlth^ 
out becoming restless, oiui wo can watch from the Thames or Melssy 
some Urge ship sotting sail for Sydney or Mel^urno vrithoul 
having the smallest wUh to embark. In that vast contfaent thato 
IS no doubt variety to be touiid, stretching as it does over nearly 
thirty degree^ ut latitude, lint what Mr. Darwin says of one of 
its great (liviHions may with eoual truth, we believe, be said of all; 
He tells UB in hie iVatm VofOfd Mound tha WoM that ** TO 
oxtremH umforiiuty of the vegetation is the most remarkable 
feature in the laudscapo of tho greater part of Now Houth Wales. 
Every where wo have an open woodland, the ground being partially 
covered with a very thm piistmre, with little appearaaoe of 
veidute.” Mr Ivlcit, who has spent eight yoani in Qiieenaland^ 
gives ctactly tho same liccount. He says : — 

One <4 tho pi fuIlaritlvH of Australian scenorv is its sameness, which 
is no remarkauje ihat when }ou have a tovr milus in the hush, you sri 
ttk Will auMuintid with ih‘* fvalurei of tho coniinimios iillera joomfly d 
months (u uottuiig wiu I m inuJi iitruik wiLlithls ai lU tho rivors, which, 
whitlur lai^o wAt(ru)urM*v ami iligniuod bv the ntimn of **iivor,” of sniaU 
tnbutan uallul l»v' ili» lisi iiotiiuliiig apiKiUtiuii **(jn*«kn,” are exactly tho 
(•sme 111 ovrry pii.bulir «*». 1 noiikwi I always was nmlsr thS 

imprtKNiiMi tiuit a nvi r II uj wuior iii it, but ttuU iliui waUir is the lust tiling 
ro^oicuMiry to iniiko otio in i^tisonalantl. 

Unvaried ns are the natural features of tho cguntiy, tliore are no 
aflCKKiAtioas about it to gtvu U au miercst and dignity of its own. 
Not only is it a continent withuuL a bisfi^iy, but it is a ooutinool 
without aiiliqiiiiics. Thuio aru nowhere to bo fouad in it thnse 
V ast remains of rmais long past away which are to be met with 
arjiong the lianiiU ol the red men of North Atnerira. A^ while 
It has little to leward the trnvc Her, it has in a high degree all TO 
iliscoriilorts whi« h ore bad enough m thoinsehes, but which caa 
iicveriheicss be Ixirno wlnm every day's jouiiioy is rewarded by its 
own scene of beauty or tnMiition. 

c^tu*cnNiand seems Ui us to possess in tho highest degree all the 
diMdvnntiHrcB and none of the ailvantagcs of tho other greet 
<ol )iiii*B tif AuMtralia. Home lew >eara ago it was puifod up as a 
sei'oiid Claidcn ot Eden, but thcisu who reiuru triim it soareely 
Mocni til have succocd«xii in discovering its merits. Last year we 
noticed {tSdmiUty lUvmw, Juno ti., att iutereedng acepaut 

ut this cohiuy by A Uiiivorsitv Man." The author faiiiy enough 
owned, as wo i»oint«d out at Uie time, that his want or sueoesi 
was due quite lu much to himself os to TO euloay. At the same 
time Uie picture that he drew soeroed to be ns truthful as it wae 
uninviting. Htiii a country, however uninteresting to traveller, 
may no doubt be admirably adapted fi/r the colonist; and so long 
as It can alfurd m abundance the neoessaries and comforts of life, 
it can do without natural U*auty and historic aasodailons. Mr. 
Eden does not give us bis bahuiou-sheet, nor Jut us know in what 
state he quitted Queensland after eight yrers of such hardships and 
ITOuis as a smoU faxmer in E^ngiand would look upon as intolerable. 
We fear, however, tliat he must have returoed home empty in 
pocket, as wo know that he retiarnod ** broken in health." Vet 
he seems to have been on TO whole well fitted for colonial 
lue, though he bod all his expericoce to gain on the spot, 
lie waa not like ‘*A Univeniitj Man," incapable of severe 
bodiW toll, nor avem to It lie was resdy to turn his band to 
anything, lirom d ressin g for two months uigeibsr sheep with TO 
TOt'fto, to driving tunnels lying on his side at tba bottom of a 
shaft in search of gold. On one oereTO. he tolls tut ^ walked 
4)0 mi l es in seveiitosn days, and yet could have gone on further, 
he was ** in each first-rate cooditUm." And yet, after reading his 
pooh theongh, we can only find one thing in which be did not 
loto by leaving England and going to Qaeeoaland. He preeerved 
w togatto. A gentlaffian may work vriib his handaaa faiurd as 
b# likto is bs dess it on TO oTOr sids of TO world, snd may 
torotnmliaad f ab lii b aascooiintolbisdiiiy toil Ifhissocount 
fe iTOTOfng, be wiQ bs all TO bsttor reoeiTed bysocistjr, la TO 
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long ffea-Toyaga home the merlca pf toil wear away from the 
hands, nod niaoual lobouiv like the riew^ haa cochaDtiuent lent to 
it by distance. Aa Mr. jBdon soya 

A fact which should be borne in mind by all people readioff Auetralian 
books, or who bend their thongbu in that direction, u, t hat in Uist country 
no one loeee coato by perfurining bodily labour, indeed It U Juat the reverse, 
and the more a man can do (or himew the hotter be will get on. I have 
seen an oiHoer. lata of a crack dragoon drive a ilray laden with 

drewood to a bonso, sdl, unload, and atack it hiroNeir, rec?iv« hU money and 
drive off; and have mrt him that evening at a ball ut tiie same houee^ 
and by virtue of the prefin to hia name taking the hoetou down to 
sapper. 

*How much disappointment would be avoided if men who ore 
too indolent or too iaatidioua to eet to bard work in England would 
bring home to thomaolvea tbe truth of this before they embark in 
•enreb of n fool’s pamdUe in Queeneland ! A sbepberd’a life in 
Australia, as in Arcadia, has cast around it, no doubt, a certain 
base of noetic fancy. This baae, however, we iiave always found 
at once dispelled whan we have on a suininur's day mot a Hock of 
sheen on a turnpike road. Two mouths of tetuling sheep with 
the iaot«rot is bud enough anywhere, but in Queensland labour | 
seems to be attended by a host of miHcrius. There, as indeed 
everywhere else in Australia, there aro great droughts, and in many 
places the water that can be found is often so foul that tbe thirsty 
labourer, before he cun venture to drink it, has to boil it to 
get rid of the scum. With tho drought come vast clouds of dust, 
and scarcely loss vast clouds of Hies, both of which cause a most 
painful form of eye disease. ^*l)pring the summer,” Mr. Eden 
says, ** every two men you meet out of three have either the sandy 
or swelling blight — a sptfcies of ophthaliuiii. Tho iirst is insuHer- 
able torture, the feeling being that of hot sharp grains of sand 
between the eye and tue eyelid.” The other is not painful, but 
in Mr. Eden’s words, ” most disagrcosble.” The eye merely 
swells up to the size of a Hves or cricket-ball,” having been 
poisoned by ** flies comitig oU* putrid carcases.” Tho only way to 
escape these flies indoors is to build your house without a single 
window in it. Mr. Eden insists gieatly on this point, and says, 

Neither do 1 approve of windows in any shaue or form, for the 
darker a room is the less you are worried by Hies.” As there is 
no variety of prospect to see, and si^arcely any books to read, a 
window may perhaps bo easily disjKiiised with. But if darkncHS 
keeps out the flies, it does not keep out tho snakes, which ” render 
life hardly worth having, infesting the liouses and getting into 
beds.” Ho abundant are they that Mr. Eden says that, in his daily 
walk of a mile to fetch milk for liis baby, ** 1 don’t think 1 ever 
went without seeing three or four deadly snakes cioss the 
track close under luy feet.” Besides enakes thero are poisonous 
centipedes, some nine inches long, eaually fund of tbe house, 
whiofi can inflict a wound the oH't'cis of which last for 
months. Aa if those wore not enough, there are scorpions, 
tarantulas, white ants, bulldog nuts, tree ants, huge hornets, 
mosi^uitoes, and sand flies. In the deep pools in the rivers there 
are alligatom, one of which dragged down the ferryiiian 
who, ill his rotten oiuioe, foundered when taking Mr. Eden 
^ver a river. There come also sudden floods which sweep away 
Iho labour of the whole year, hailstones which ** riddle corrugated 
iron,” and cyclones which tear a new oilskin coat into ribbons 
in a minute.” Should the lonely shepherd escape from all those 
miseries, he is likely enough to got his skull smashed in by a 
native’s ” nullah-nullah.” Mr. IMen’s brother-in-law and one of 
his aliepherds were on di Horen t occasions both murdered in this 
manner. The death of a white man in each case loads to a savage 
rotaUaiion on the natives, who get hunted down, not only by the 
whites, but by their own country men, who are eundled in what is 
called the native police. From Mr. Eden’s description it is easy 
to see that the native police difl'crs oiilv from tho Cuban blood- 
hounds in so far as one pack is cominandod by an Englishman, tho 
other by a Spanish Amerioan. And yet there must bo something 
In Queensland that counterbalances to no small extent these 
disadvantages, for Mr. li)den, when leaving his homo in the bush, 

’ talks of ^ the happy time we passed tiiere, enhanced as it was by 
tha freedom front all worry and anxiety.” Wo should as soon 
have oxpeoted to find the Egyptians as they pursued tho Israelites 
to the Hed Sea talk of the happy time they had just passed during 
tho plagues of Egypt, enhanced as it was by the freedom from all 
woirry and anxiety. 1 Vrbaps it is in tbe ab^nce of all tlie bondage 
it reepeotability that the real charm is to be found. Many of us 
ate already beginning to get impatient for our yearly month or six 
weeks of life on the mountains^ where we may gratify to 
the full all those rude longings which after so many generations 
of oiviUsed life hai-e not yet become tamed down, but aro still left 
uaio AO small foioe from our wild forefathers. There are otliers who 
must wild tha whole year through, and who regard a black coat 
and a hat with as much disfavour as the Australiau savage does the 
aoandesCof aU gannenta Such persons will Hnd every desire graii- 
(led in Queeasumd, where respwtability seems to be at iu lowest 
a^ Msat young men^ moreover, though they have no strong 
mogihrtha wild oush life, are nevertheless shipped over there by 
w^aro weary of their excesses in Imgland and think 
that on iha other side of the world, in some mysterious way, they 
Wfll hacoM refoimed characters. As Mr. Eden remarks 


However mnoh men miw try to tlnow off all nsMelabOityi H in 
not in hnmaa nattne to oe entirely without aa^ olgect of lespeet 
In Queensland the power of hardarinldiig seenu to be lotdmd upon 
with sdniiratioD^ and to come as near aa anythiim elm to those 
qualities which m England show a man’s fitness i£r the ofice of 
^nrehwaiden or common oouncilmsn. A man of whom it cu 
be said that he is ^a good drinking man ” is, as our author tills 

n*. o hlffhiv eatAAinMl/^ Unfoitunatolr. hafoM that hhAi mmuiAa. 


spirits needtui to oe arunic, comninea witn toe axceasiee neas or, 
the climate, sweep off numbers, the promise of whose 
envious fate does not suffer to be fulfilled. Mr. Eden, however| 

I was fortunate enough to come across one hero who managed 
I before breakfast to swallow down fifteen alcohcdio drinks^ and 
I seemed not a whit the worse.” 

Mr. Eden has a long chapter in defence of the importation of 
Polynesian labour into the colony. From his own account It is 
evident that he must have seen but very little of the general work- 
ing of that detestable system, and that from the experience of hia 
own small plantation he judges of the whole. He was well served 
by a body of some twenty islanders, and from the smsllneis of hia 
own party, and tbe strength and peculiarities of these Polynedan 
gentlemen, be asserts that he could not have oppressed them even 
if he would. They spent their Sundays in roaming throngh the 
bush, and, as he subsequently learnt provided themselves with 
A cheerful Sunday repast by hunting down the natives. There ia 
this to be said frr them, that the natives wouldjust as readily 
have eaten them as they ate the natives. Even, however, 
if this amiable weakness for that food which is genermly known 
in the Pacific as ” long pig ” is looked upon as a complete proof 
that they are not people to be easily oppressed, it may nevenhe- 
loss raise some de^e of lioaitation in tue mind of any one who is 
thinking of estabushiug in Queensland a cotton or sugar planta- 
tion. It is good, no doubt, to be freed from all kinds of tempta- 
tion, and from none more especially than from the temptation 
to oppress those beneath us. But whether the deterrent 
motive should consist in the liability of being turned into a 
Sunday dinner for one’s labourers is another question. We would 
advise any one who has thoughts of settling in Queensland first to 
read Mr. Eden’s book. Though the style is rather heavy, tha 
matter is interesting^ It does not read so well as Colonial Adven^ 
tures atui Jirperieneftf by A Univeraity Man. to which we have 
already referred. Ncvortheloss it contains much more information, 
and would be a more useful guide, if any eccentric persons are still 
bent on settling in Queensland. 


THE nOUSEBOLD COOKERY BOOK.^ 

N othing proves more thoroughly that our Continental neigh- 
bours are very far in advance of us in culinary skill and re* 
source than a study of those methods which are accounted practical 
and elementary in the writings of Urban Dubois. ArtMc 
Cookery was far above us, of course ; and we marvelled from our 
low level at his triumphal fabrics of paste and sugar, even when 
we could but smile at tho grandiloquence wherewiu he dilated on 
aebiovemeots in the field of taste which match those ot his 
Imperial masters in tlu* Held of arms, and which apparently never 
failed to grace the board of Gorinau potentates whilst iMtieging 
Paris. But when, next in tbe serios, was announced CoamopMan 
Cookery y and we thought to find with the dishes and sauces of all 
nations a condescension to rather obtuse and imtraveQed ondar- 
stoudiugs in tho ways of cookery^ it must 1^ owned that the re- 
sult WM disaptM)intment ; the recipes, as various and strange aa 
tho dimes in which each was popular, involved applianoss^ 


ikswlUilsady down. NevarwasstiehafiUlerror. Any vice which 
AiihMA «v«ir ¥hllsl under ttM vestroint of a Uttlc seU^niii^ will 
a land where there is no wei^ of 
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resources, meats, and, above all, culinary nicety only conoaiv- 
ablo in England by **Fin Bee ’’and the Qastronomio Glub^” 
and the privileged circle which writes, as distinguished from 
that wider one which roads Kn^e and Fork, Evan now, whan 
the author’s theme is cookery (or the household, and tha dm 
culiuaiy instruction to tho smallost kitchen, with lessons profes- 
sedly limited to the furnishing a fiimtly meal or catering for a 
very limited guest-table, tbe thought that is most oonstsnuy pre- 
sent with the I'Jnglish reader and reviower is, ^ Aju not all tow 
things gi'ently above usP do we not need to go to school again P 
should there not be a professorship of gastronomy, with a staff of 
peripatetic lecturers to go about and inatU rndimentaiy idads info 
those w ho purvey and tliosa who consume tha food wliioh it wiU 
then bo the Household Cookery Book’s function to t wh ns 
how to dress P M. Dubois creoits us with more dvOiiatioii 
than we have attained unto, and pitches his profocto too 
high,” through a fond bdief that the grammar of gunimmj has 
been master^ far more widely and thoroughly m foil eountiT 
than is really the case. Even below the 4ange of hb MomakoCt 
Cookery Book there is room for something more elamentaij StiD ; 
for the number of households capable of putting foihu proof 
the excellent variety of his suggesttons and metibods 1% we 
suspect, far more circumscribed than his philosqp^ dteeaa or 
conceives. It may be doubted, indeed, whether Uie Eng^ char* 
seter can be educated into setting jm great store upon 
of invenfion as to Aon^damra^ m£le-aiidiei^ and kfomaWic if 6 
can. the BomaMd Oeokmry Book, a little ledeosd, pid|m Yiigr 
fairly beoome Hs maauid in t^ hspaah of mtimfMn 
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still s hmrsr hsadbook fimidiiiig dak wliidi svkj 
pnoouj^ttokiiowkxsgsidk wliiil ILlkbob natosUjr dssms 
lbsiliftl>a4iiesiofUfe^ ^ 

And ibis not only for the inotniction of the mats of ow oooksi 
who hs?e yet to bsm sceume/ in weigbiiig, timing, manipokting. 
and discriminating, hut also of their mastese and mistiesMi ana 
those whom palate they profess to aerre. For example^ at the 
outset cfhL Duboia'a ** Houmhold Cookery there an some axcel- 
lenta hints as to carnng at table— an art not to be allowed to die 
out 60 long as there are dionere d hi /rcwi^wiae as well as d k 
nisa^ or, as is very much the case at nmerate English dinner- 
jperties, a kmd of eompromiee between the two. We cannot 
^vkiaeed my that we take kindly to the carving eciseora ” 
figured io p. I, of which the author eaya that the combanition 
in it of oarring*knife and sciason makes it a great reaouree to 
iboee who know haw to me U tkUfidfy, But umeai carvers take 
lessons in private, there would be a riiw of unskilful handling, and 
it xa perhaps better to endure the ills we have than to introduce at 
the table a third implement to which an unskilful dissector, sitting 
at the boatees'a right hand, may at any time promiaououaly resort 
to cover bis own awkwardness, and delay the hopes of thoso who 
await a chicken wing or a merrythought. It seems doubtful 
whether three tools at disposal instead ox two would enhance the 
which ia required in carving a roast turkev^ or the avoid- 
ance of the rock-a-head which our oracle warns of xn the shape of 
such carving ^^aa damages the gastrouomio appearance.” But 
discarding the scisaora question, we desiderate a common ground 
as to skilful and economic carving, which is a little obstructed by 
the difieronoe of iointa figured in this book from those which 
we know under the same names. The leg and the saddle of 
mutton drawn in pp. 7-11 are not cut d rangloUo: and here 
and there the author h English is ambiguous, as when he uses 
Bie term 'Uongthwise” of Mices carved, if wo may judge by the 
illustration, nither slantwise, or, as ho would say, transverauly.” 
No doubt many useful wrinkles about neat and symmetrical 
carving do occur at the threshold of Dubois's Household 
Cookery ” \ but he would have added to his boon if he bad given 
some data or calculations of the quantity of meat which an ex- 
perienced carver ought to got oif a joint of a given weight. It ia 
not long since we heard on good authority of tno cook of a college 
in one of our Universities deliberately affirming that in cutting 
slices off a cold joint of eighteen pounds wemht ho could only 
utilise four pounds for luncheon common^ The inference must 
be either that he wished it to be supposea^ai the waste in trim- 
mings, which in reality would in such a case be m 7 , was ex- 
cesedve, or else that he counted on a widespread ignorance of 
culinary economies in the minds of bursars and undergraduates. 
It is some index to this ignorance that, though every one cries 
shame on the cook in this instance, no two housekeepers would 
agree as to the proportion of availaole slices which ouglit to have 
resulted. 

It may be uiged that the Houtehold Cookery Book presupposes 
a Imowledge of such details and minutim, though the best 
elementary treatises on all subjects are those which presup- 
pose DO knowledge at all. But a juater ground of fault with 
the present Ixmk, at any rate as touching its fulfilment of 
the promise of ite title, ia that it attempts too much, and while 
professing economy and fitness for domestic use. involves a number 
of luxuries undreamed of in the kitchens and aining-rooms of our 
middle class. That this work is not for them may be guessed 
after a reference to p. 328, where, to the preparation of a 
•trying pyramid of potted fat liver,” with aspic jelly, it is 
requisite tnat there should be ic« in abundance, as well as a jar or 


case or two of Strnsburg foie aras. In the country both are hard to 
come by, unless in the case ox the upper ten thousand and thoee 
who. live Mr. Mortimer Collins, spare no expense to ensure long 


life by good living. Not to abide rigidly by the rule ex into 
dbee ofmisi, we may cite the prescription (p. 316) for ”Wild 
] 3 oMrb Head.” Here the author makes apolo^ee for recom- 
mending the wild boar's head boiled mi uatwrei instead of stuffed, 
because the latter dish, though more luxurious, Is also more ex- 
pensive and difficult Yet even the eimply cooked boar'e head 
l^yes a good half of a week’s preparation ; much exercise of care 
and tact in moistening ; gentle Doiling; wrapping; imwrapping; 
auirounding with spioec^ onions, carrots, psppercoms, Juiiip^ 
berries, and salt; giasiog, and masking with aspic Jelly; to say 
nothing of the imitative tusks of butter, the rosette of espic jelly 
that masks the aperture of the skull, aiid the Cumberlaiid sauce. 
NsM cmvts hommif assuredly, is rach a dish intsnded; indeed 
we doubt whether at fvmge jEogllah diimeta the outlay of pains 
and expense involved in transmogri/Ving the oxdinary roast hare 
into a moDstrositT of uglineis by the removal of the sinewy skin 
of the fillets and laxdiog them erith bacon,” aa seen in diwrmg 
n6o; or in spitting six roast thmshes all of a row” on aa iron 
•kewer,so aa to give the grotemne appearaaoe of hiide with their 
^paws” in their mouths and ftuioel jackets round their bodies^ 
would be consdered worth the tioubt^ or would meet Bie appre- 
dation which we must presume H secures with Mr. Urban Uunois’s 
male critical and distxxigtti^ked clienta ia Germany* Wp forbear 
Cfiun ftdte ntioff <mr piAart the dMlrntbo ot mmII Uid. 

iaToIv«d is mu fanrk ria^^MBpcind 

"of tliiir^ lulu poitiMhit of «UiA «• to 

bo fitond la p. $ 6 s,h(uum m pit .oob matoa atUida la ^ 
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groltotaa eonducivt to 0 Juci end noliheUgr eoononqra ihh of 
our national foalte in oooBng b to ^ 

wuditji to woxtbip b^ anX aha b tiftf tjd to 

waat% if ^ maana of b the idrotf 
i^ed. NowlfDabobboonsideiideeD^iaAro^ 
ggesliona for dispensiag with whole aa lhi i M ia andinhidajUM 
of beef, at dinners wheretbe number of gueeta iallnitlaA ^ xteo 
b no Impropriety,” he wiitae, wiUi an apologetfe daHeacgr M 
feitf of hurting our fodUxxgs, ^^evenatadinxteti iaaervingapiaefCC 
salmon as a remove ; in the first place beoauae such a fbue takuBL 
out of the middle of the salmon ootupriaea the best part of the 
fish; and then, because it is moxeearily served than awhob fish’* 
(P* t77). After which prelude, he mtroducee hia leadeio to a 
of aalnion with sauce of anchovy extract, gamiahed 
with potatoes out in balls, and parsley leaves at one end of the 
dUh, and one or two Urge crayfish at the other. Another and 
more elaborate variety of the same thing is the iroitfm of 
salmon with aspic jolly (p. 1 8j), AgaiUf the middle piece of beef 
fillet braised d /a farSint^re, wnioh is suggested in pp. 118-9. b 
conceived in the right spirit of household cookery, because, whuit 
it ia a very handsome and elegant dish when duly trimmed and 
larded, ” the extremities of the fillet that remain at dbpoial— 
t.s., the head and end— may be usefulW employed in the prepara- 
tion of Utile fancy dishes, which are of high value for the ordinary 
fare of a household, such aa * tournedoa,’ * Mupiettes,’ or beebteal 
pie ” (p. 229). Apropoe of fillote of beef, wo may call attention 
to the ^ carved fillet of beef, k la Providence,” in p. 227, which 
subserves the interests of economy whilst in appearance tastefol 
and symmetrical, in that its centre part b dieengaged, removed| 
and carved, and then restored to its place, so aa to loae nothing 
of its physiognomy.” This manner of canring, appUeable to other 
pieces oi butchers' meat, tongues, Ac., isoaUed ^'carving su safodb.” 

It is of course too much to expect that^ in preparing beebteaka 
and mutton or veal cutlets, the process of ^tnmmmg” should 
be done away with ; and perhaps, if the trimmings were honestly 
husbanded for the stookpot, the well-trimmed cutlet might M 
generally accepted as more a tiling of beauty ” than the cutlet 
not trimmed at all. It is, however, a lame argument to aay that 
the object of trimming is to give the eaters ” neither too maoh 
trouble nor too much work,” work ” and trouble ” being in oux 
language moreover synonyms. Perhaps it ia enough to clAn that 
” tnmming ” should be confined within the strictest Umits ; for, 
indeed, otherwise in the case of a Welsh mutton cuUet (say from 
Olun or Owrnddaudwr) the edible fragment would run a risk of 
being improved away. With M. Dubob. no doubt, the trimmings 
would find their legitimate use ; and it u one of hb merits that^ 
where he can, bo econoinisee both bbour and quantitiee, aa ia tha 
COSO of the dOfs-head served whole and without boning or Auo- 
ing (an ugly dish to our thinking, by the way), the recipe for 
wbicn is good, and the very opposite of extrovert We spoke 
just now of the ” stock-pot.” It b in the pagee of suoli 
writers as GouffO or Dubois that one learns to unaerstand Its im- 
portance in foreign cookeiy, and to wish that It found more fovour 
amongst ourselves. The process of cooking which its name 
stock* pot or pot’^U’feu represents b simple enough when the 
secret of keening the least possible surfsco of the pot exposed to 
the action of the fire is baa over in ramembimnce, but the nsulte 
of it are manifold and appetising to a high degree. The gourmetfe 
stock-pot, for example, r.iquir0s a good, bt, stuffed fowl and a pleoa 
of brbket of hoof; hut then, when you have done with the ioup 
tureen, there remains the dish of beef surrounded by the vegetablee 
from the pot, and this may be followed up \ny the stoek*fot 
fowl with curry,” or ” the stock-pot fowl for a salad/’ wUeb, ii 
well as the beef, has veritably paid a doubb debt 

We have no room to dwell on the many excellent Unti^ 
cautions, and radpes of ihb concluding volume df the Dnbob 
series, though it may be confidently said that It will be highly 
valuable to the professional and amateur cook. Such a oantkm as 
that of scanning with a critical eye the preparations of vegetablee 
and rice preserved dry for Julienne soup which are to W bought fax 
the shops but which are seldom carefully enough eoiBpoottde(£b no 
doubt seaeonabb. Then, if the housekeeper is catting about for a 
variety in the way of hof*s*<f onitrs, she may find what she wants 
in the snipe-crusts, and oystor-croi^ described in p. 12^ ko , ; in 
the canapii, which (with an approach to an Iriahbm). iL Dubob 
ielb us are something of toe speeise of sandwionea* but of 
another nature.” in vanetiee of nssobf. aro^iuttm, oouehdes, 
eraudadm, and (Motfisfons— aoythmg. in short, save the 

^ Lerka in their Neste,” which may be desenoed as boned brks^ 
with singed heads and glased bodiM sitting in scooped artichoke 
bottoms, with roady-Uid egga of forcemeat seemingly rendering 
their meubation oBjjectleae. Equally vmioas and pertineDt Iih 
formation abounds in the ohaptass upon fish and butohqrs’ 
meat, eggs, fritters, vegetables, sweet entremets, psstiy, ices, 

OV^ADUL skce 

the distinct reservation that ihb book must not be 
expected to prove an iofallibb oracle to the dbtromed housewife 
of limited means who b wont to consult her fair sbtsrsin the 
pegee of the Quasi, sad who b ever racldng her btains to produce 
scmte fresh oaliuary surprbe at no cost for her mymoU and too 
self-iixlalgent spouse— and that, in het, in its titb '^houssholi” 
means the houaehold of a master or mbtress with at least a thou- 
aand a year— end no fomUy to speak of— ib merits as a bool^ 
roMnoee, mourn, tad aaggeativeneia for the loven of good 
Using aad refined oookeiy may be confidently guaranteed. 
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fSJOKBi Ul!S)U!n)tMB« 

M ]!S8R6. HAOHBrrfi bm jiUM tofMriplesdideellM- 
tlim aotitlad pmidir ibrMit 
A* Ca^ioal da Bata's Ksiriwdiw.* The writaaga of 

the aeUbiated J^nmdmtt indtids^ hawaivar, aitliar paoductioos be* 
aidas his •utobbgmpbksal lamiiseiiuaai; and m the plan of the 
piibliilunni is to jpmt the oooplale woxln of each writer, we 
may soqwet, in edmthm to the Memoias, e esrias of pamphlets, 
Meaerinedaa, semoiis, end other dootuaa&ts which are not so 
mendly fa^lUr to the reader. It is eurkms that not one of 
tno twe^ editions of the Menolii published before the present 
cne is^eeimet The drst siateen were printed from oopioa more or 
lesi fhnlty, and it is not surpriaing that they abounded in de- 
dcdenciSB, blmideni, end absoraitioi of every kind ; but as the last 
fbnr wees prepared from the original MS. preserved in the Paris 
Kationai Library, the inaocurames they contain seem rather 
staitiiag. Some of them are positively riaieuious, and quite alter 
the sease of the pasiagea in which they are to be found. Thus, 
whUet the entogMph text tells us that ** cardinal Ohigi avoit dtd 
hliMisileiir hMjrite et nones d Munster," tho repriot of 18^9 do- 
ssrUMi him as ^ taquisiteur d Malte et turn d Munster." The pre« 
eamtion of the present edition has boon enirustod to M. Alph. 
FeiiUet^ whose work on La Mitkr§ du tempi de la Fronde proves 
that he knows th<iroughly the history or that turbulent juried. 
The notM end illustrations ere very copious, and each volume 
doses with an appendix of documents referring to various cir» 
oamstanoas in the Coadjutor’s life. 

As a aooessary complement to this work we must mention 
here M. Marius Topin’s essay on (Jardinnl de Bets himself. f 
Written with a view to one of the prizes ofTerod by tho Acaddmie 
jFVanpaise, and having obtained tho coveted honour, it has already 
passed through two editions, and now comes before ua once more, 
duly revised % the author. M. Topin appears to have deacribea 
wiu much trntb the chorootar of the arou-conapirator who, whilst 
writiOf at Oonimeroy the recollections of hia nritated life, might 
imagiae that be was intriguing still. When the Fronde broke 
out, there can be no dimbt that the demand for political reforms 
was amply justified; the country had been ruined by the financial 
laismanagement of UichuUeu'a subordinates, and, seeing one ecclo- 
aisetio socooeding to another as Prime Minister — seeing, moreover, 
Masarin's decided inferiority to his predecessor ae a home ad- 
uriniatvator, whatever might be his cleverness in dealing with 
feveifiit Powers— -people were quite ready to rise in sedition I 
agailist a (iovemmeat represented by a woman imd a boy five 
ysicaold.. M. Marius Topin is of opinion that the opposition of 
the 6oi«wsouis to Mazanu was perfectly legitimate, and be re- 
sswas all bis blame for tho aristocracy, wbofie sole object was 
te easty oat their own selfish purposes under favour of the rebidlion 
wbiob they had done their best to excite. A number of poseagoa 
ffom the Memoirs of tho Coadjutor bring into strung relief 
Isading pointe of his oharostar ; and, comparing him with 8t,-8imon, 
M. Tepia shows bow those two distinguishtri writers help us to 
undaiitsnd, as no one else has over done, the real history of 
fkanos during the seventeenth century. 

Ulurisr riie title Lee Jowv tfeitreave | M. Caro publishes a series 
afM^es which have appeared at intervals during the last year 
Mevm dee I)mv MomUe. Comparing tho views token of 
GfariuiiBy by Mudauie do btaol ana by Heine, our author 
endsavouiB to show that the accomplished dai^btor of Necker 
oaanot oftea bo trusted in her co^usions. Her remarks on 
{^Oi^y ore oxtrorooly superficial^ and her genersl estimate 
of the Ctoxninos is merely the result of her hatred of tho despotism 
which the Ooveimnent of Napoleon had introduced into branoo. 
To M Msaun of liberal ideas, annoyed by Fouchi^s police, 
tba laoa of Selullor and Goethe seemed a paradis^^. M. Caro 
does not deny that tbs reign of sentiment, goodwill, and political 
6 diiAs«aiis may have existed for a short time on the other side of 
tbd Bhiaai aot it wss, ho says, 60<m superseded by the sway of 
brata tomt vbich is one of the principal elements in the now 
fiMdlimUa Uqgriuin philosophy. As a rule, Heine, who laughed 
SOtmUril at Msdaute do ritakTs enthusiasm, is, with all Ins faults, 
far asamr tha Iruih in his estimate of Germany than was the 
aatboassaof I>e rAUemagite, The first four es^uiys of M. Caros 
valaiM Ato taken up by the Fmnoo-l*i'URaiaii quostiun ; tho last 
tbaed tiMA of the Oommuae. tVo need scarcely a<ld that, whilst 


ia,iki Mwawiag o^wboard the wild doctrines of 1793, Gne of 
tba 4«aii iotai^ng artkles in this part of hi« volume is one 
oatitlMl^^Iii fio do la ikihkma," which descrilM's the accession 
tapawar of all the tUidaeUe belougiiig to the liierarv and artistic 
VfgabL AMiUOQ «u«t have lunk vwy low indeed when it trusts 
ita dcatbim to men whose oareerrie nothing but on uuiuterruptod 
aeirbs«firili^ 

.HTbarimr m litmtee or m art, in pbllosophv or in religion, 
aanie .quearioa mats us on every ride. Whilst eveiything 
Skipiwa lUMiaiWobig t fa Ba f urmatton, is there a principle invariable 
iri m ttAteURtb^aa immatable at truth katlf, which may servo us a 
atmabld Wbas^ to jndge the new ideas and doctrines pro- 

*' dk iMfriW di JbtSk NouveUe Edition, puhUee par 11. A. 

ioa ws dcKia Par Martas Tiqiiu. Paris; 

Dibar, ' 

I PkrB,Cbiei 


posed Iw our aeaspteaasf How fs It poiaMo to ssliiiMta iha 
vdlna or tbiqgi traorifoiy I7 aalm If wa wmiiot HdbianteBta 
of oompariaon some obj^ eissirilally pstmnwntf And as 
same say, metabUity it insvitabls, bow riball we dMngidsb tho 
mutabls ikem that wbub is evsriastiiidy tftw F ^ llpst psmosSL 
remaiks M. Janet, on^ look at one sds of the qusslloi^ and 
according os they me oons erv a tivse or revolutioiiiats dhey deny 
the neoeniW of change, or denounoe the folly of repoee. Ottr 
author thialcs that the true eolutioa ^pf the diffioul^ Is to be 
found in a happy mediums and it if from this point cf view 
that he examines the problems^ of the ninetebith oevtufy. 
His book, reprinted from the pages of the ilms dea 
Mondee, is divided into five sections, treating respectively^ |r 
poUtioa literature, science, philosophy, and rriigion. The SOS 
amiuation of the first of these is suggmted by a review of M. 
de Tocqueville’s writings. The author of VAndm lUffime et Is 
Etcohdion believed, as most of our readers know, that damoeticgr 
was fraught with uanger, not only for order, but for liber^ ; the 
tendency of modem society was to introduce a kind of ds^tlsm 
which was the more to be dreaded because it would be wielded 
I by a mob always deaf to any voice except that of passion. M. Janet 
does not share these apprehensions ; he believes that the general 
ideas of liberalism which democracy brioM in its train can mOla 
than counterbalance the outreowdanee of a majority. In like 
manncHT be contends that the posribility of oonciliatiog the elaiiDa 
of imagination with the cardinal rules of taste requires little 
demonstration ; if, again, we turn our attention towards the seien>- 
tific world, we shall see that the warmest champions of the ex- 


perimental method must give up the fond delusion of solving the 
problems referring to our moral nature ; and, finally, be looks 
forward to a transfonuati<m of Christianity as destitm to settle 
for some time at least the reltrious difiiculty. Such, in a few 
words, ore the views expounded by M. Janet in the volume 
before us. 

M. Odilon-Barrot published some time ago a work on adminis- 
trative decentralization ; his present volume is a sequel to that 
book t, and the ideaa it develops may be summed up in a very 
few words. He advocates the introduction of the jury, os a rule, 
in civil oases, leaving to the judges merely the interpretation ol 
the law. Keforms are urgently required in all French institu- 
tions, and the magistracy stands in need of them quito as much as 
the army. It ought to be impossible fur any usurper to talk of 
" pitching the awicaUAmio tho river," as lionsparte did on the 
] 8th of Jirumaire ; ana the best way of making it imposrible 
is to raise the dignity of the magistracy, and to place it beyond 
the remon of political strife. 

M. Jules Levallois has tome right to be beard on behalf of M. 
Sainio-Heuve whole secretary he was for a short time; but we 
must confess that the publications which have lately appeared 
with reference to tho illuMtrious critic are by no means calculated 
to raise him in the estimation of dispassionate judges. Ilis talent, 
of course, no one would call in question, but he never 
knew how to bo impartial, and he was tiko fond of knocking down 
his own idols for the purpose of satisfying a feeling of roite or 
of jealousy. M. Levallois examines successively in M. ^nte- 
Beuve the litltrateuTf the public character, and the roan, supple- 
menting his volume by a series of letters which tho indefatigable 
causewr addressed to several of bis friends. It is the latter part 
of this biographical sketch which interests us most, because in 
the great mq^ority of casee a knowledge of the man is the best 
due to an appreciation of the writer. Now even the greatest 
admirers of Al. Bainto-Bcuve’s talent cannot deny that he was 
straugdy deficient in moral sense, and that he lacked therefore the 
fundiunental qualities of a trustworthy guide of public opinion. 
M. Levallois expresses a wish that lUl the voluminous corre- 
spondence of bis master may one day be printed : but we hope, 
for the sake of M, Bainte-Beuve himself, that ibis v^l not m 
dune ; of all oontemporary authors ho is the one who can least 
bear to bs studied on lUihabUU. 

A widely dififerent impression conies upon ns when We thlwlr of 
Lamartine.} The author of Jocelyn was certainly not without bis 
faulU, and some of them are glaring enough ; but generosity, self- 
sacrifice, and patritdism are qualities which atone for many sbort>- 
comings. M. do Mazade begius his ore face by bewailing what he 
conridcss to be the deficiency of really great men at the wwan t 


whether we oonrider him as a writer or a poUtirian, U dernier 
dee Femnine, IfiographicRl details are quite wanting in the 
volume of JM. do Mazade, who aims only at fi^ng the general 
features of bis hero as a ]x>et, an orator, and a statesman. Tha 
de«»iptioit of the last few years of Lamartine’s life is eatmidT 
painful. AiW having been for a brief space of time the arbite 
of bis oouatrf 's dsstiaiea, and almost the eovereiga of fVatiee, to 
find kimeelf supeneded by unsisnipnloiis intriguer^ and oMiged 
to struggle with jpoverty m its most repulsive sbsM waq a tsf^ 
nbie reverse of foUtine. The historian of the Ommdiste sooa 
I found tliat the Bepublican Ibrm of goveniaient was not that 
panacea which would-be politioiaiis hadbeen eztoiUiig for eighteen 
years during the irign of Louis Philippe, and Us ejqwttiiioe dt 
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MISS GLYNNS SHAKP:SPEREAN Rr:AI)IN<48-~Mis8 
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{i* - , inaB WBQOTIATIONS WITH AMERICA. 

l^iWTlBAiL SCHBNCK’S letter to Lord GranvillBi 
I pT wHtUn ifiih the eanetion of Mr. Fisk, removes the doubts 
i^kih been rnbed by the Isngungo of the Supple- 
Artto^ If die previous course of the negotiation 
bu^lKM more sotiafiiotoTy, it would have, been evident Umt 
dti vil^^ 4^eiiie of the Article extinguished the claims which 
hm;. Wn j^tally condemned in an earlier paragraph. If 
Ik Se^te differs on this ^iiff from Mr. Fish, mo Article 
lu^ be ratified { but it is not at present known whotlier 
th^two Governments will be able to agree on the wording of 
doontnemti^ If a common lindcrstauding is at length 
lfwhed,*^ere ough^ ^ be no practical difiicnlty in arranging 
twemxj adjonmment of the arbitration. Whether the 
resulv of^the Htij^iion will bo the eMtaUitthtnent of friendly 
AdSng between the countries is still uncertain, for itho dis- 

» <m the Indirect Claims has confirmed tlic American 
irw ^eir conviction that a largo amount of damages 


00 o woMk^ tkt Vivians supervision is necesm^, inipiiei 
o Hoot of S0iii5deilct« Mr. himself is tn port to 


bkme ibr any etofaterraaiiiieat wtudh/inay be caused by the 
elioliioo aebate^ ttle ^huiatkms on Monday last were 
ebdiismfy «»d the 

be rSfii^dj^ tie aimimiiideu that he 
ai^ vi^ WM net oakubted to 

IMlis^ ^ 0Mmuaster ibe Cotmtiy/ It would be 

bh sbouU give m ttpMt 

iirtiewjbr be^ttd^;;and<peHiia{Mi 


be submitted to the Geneva tribunal. It would have besu 


expedient to satisfy a doubt which may perhaps l^ive 1 
unfounded by a distinct repetition of me ple^ whlcb 






be te<J0vered bjttho owners of vessels or of cargoes 
whieh were destroyed by tbo Confederate cruisers. It is 
btipty .probable that a decision in accordance with the facts 
aM with the law wUl cause profound disappointment ; but it 
h not liecesMuy to anticipate the result of the arbitration 
lalitcK may now be regarded as possible. Again and again it 
blp seemed hopeless to^preserve or rekindle die dying sfiark, 
but is has at length assumed a brighter ap|>earMnce. The final 
hai been given by the motion and discussion in the 
House 6t Lords, which induced Lord Giuhville to invito an 
explanation from the American Minister. There can be but ono 
Opmion of the expediency of dropping the debate; and 
imiwitilistanding tlie result, it would perhaps have been 
if the House of Lords had btien contented to exorcise 
pa^Oe for a few days longer. 

3 ! 3 »e debate will be examined in the United States for 
the pairpose of finding in itaiguments and admissions which 
ba used against England ; and those • who for any 
tuavou Wish to break off the negotiation will not Inil to 
quuke any psmges which may indicate tliat one House of 
I^Oament prctbundly distrusts the Government. It was 
baadfr^wcMtib wtdla to make the conventional statomont 
Ib^ object of Lord BoesKxt and his supporters was to 
ftfuateihaa m bands of Ix^ Guahville, A formal direction 
%» alkifaim ongigad in a nogotunioo, avowedly founded 


and the coso uT which it was an imswer, might alsD have 
strengthenod the plea for delay, if it bad been clearly ax* 
pUinetl in eitlier House. Lord WsaTBoaT on a previous day 
recommended Lord Granville to submit to the law offiooTi 
the question whetlior an arbitrator was, in delkult of in- 
structions from tlio parties, bound to exhaust the mattfr of 
reference. AV'lten Lord Granville directed a case to b# 
frainod in the very wortls which had been suggeeted, 


Westbury oourtoously observed Uiat another proof had bean 
given of the inanity of the Government It niay be pro* 


given of the inanity of the Government it may be pro* 
sumed from Lord Granville's statement that be had been 
advised that an arbitrator was not in all cases bound tp 
exhaust the matter of roferenoe. General Scubmce^s assUf*’ 
ranee haa now auperaoded the necessity of the Joint Noll 
of which Lord Granville spoke on Monday. No arbitrator 
is entitled to adjudicato on any question which is not 
submitted to him by both the parties; and the BngUib 


submitted to mm by both the parties; and the isnguin 
agents will now be able, in the improbable ooutingency of is 
dispute on tlie question, to prove Uiat the claims are 


dispute on tlie question, to prove that the claims are 
sonted by the American Government for oonsideration. The 
only iiisuos which they can try are, firsts whether the 
English Government failed in the discharge of any duty with 
reference to the cruisers ; and, if the Question is resolved io' ^ 
the afiirinative, what damages, if any, nave been tnourrad on ' 
account of each separate vossol. The failure of porfbnnaace. 
of the duties of a neutral cannot be detorminod by an inqttiiy 
into its consefjuences ; and if, in opposition to the best; 
opinions of English lawyers, the Arbitrators aliould deoide'ibKt 
there has been any failure of duty, tlie damages would be 
limited to the pecuniary claims, preferred on behalf of 
United StaU's. Nothing in the Treaty would Justify a hypo- 
thetical award of consecpicntial damages. 

A singular and unfortunate error in a date seems to hav# 
been the determining cause of Lord Kossell's rofcsal OH 
Monday to withdraw ms motion. One of Mr. Fisa’s despatehsi| 
written on the 4th of May, before tlie Bupplementsry Article 
was framed, bore in the published copy the date of 
the I4tb. The correction makes the despalobec less 
telligible, for it was difficult to understand how Mr. Flag 
could accuse the English Government of a covert attempt to 
attain the object (br which akitie they have been openly con- 
tending. If iho despatches were anterior to the propw of 


tlie Supplementary Article, their tenor is strictly ooosist^t with 
ail Mr. Fisu's previous communications. In bis impulsive 



ail Mr. Fisu's previous communications, ih bis impulsive 
manner Mr, GuubTOKE assured the House of Ckmimons that 
die despatches bad not been oCummnicatod to the press by 
any member either of the Executive Oove|iiment or the 
Se^te. Lord Granville more cdudousiy ^ted that tbe 
publication was not the act either of the I^oesipent and 
Cbblnat or of the Senate. It is perfootly certain that some 
member of one of these bodies must have betrayed his trust, 
an4itnppiliratlMit the ^nata haa been making some inquiries 
mi thespbij^- O^eralSoniMCK prefoirs the statement that 
Ihe due to the enterprise of the press, which 

in AAsrii^^ would mean that the JVew yariJIeritti 

mi' ptof % ISrarf ite ra ie prme fisr the ddeumeoa As tk 
Mif not hfdteno faetn to be fiable lo 

- vjL ^inora ' leasonaUa and meei 

ww wpttbittod fcr <i>t 
' S ttsy It# 

watt rSiMlsled' .ee scceidp^ 
bf 'Xitel' ftiteinuLb '‘sswr 
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.of Lord Der^y and Lord CAiiuvfl, and of iiie attack of Lord 
Sawsbcby on the Treaty itself and on tba proi>o«cd Arbitrat<w 
who have been solocted. The Bnglish Ck>niiiiifisIon<.‘ra would 
perhaps have preferred a different selection ; mid it may be 
presiizaed that ihe AmaxicaiMi insisted on Biwixil for the 
imioifiii romn that it was on the Western side of the Atlantic, 
and on Bwksesland because it was a liepublic. It is not oj>cn 
to England after accepting the tribunal to quoHtion its coni- 
potonce, and it is unlucky that u protest ngaiuHt an undue 
extension of tho reference should bo accompanied by an in- 
vidloQs oriticiam of tlie qualifications of the ariiitratora. 

Lord Derdy and Lord Cairns will have dono much to 
confirm the Americans in tlieir belief that tlio Indirect C’iaiins 
were, aeoofding to a plausible iiiterpretoliou, covered by the 
Treaty, and that they wore not waived by tho Protocol. In 
his earnest advocacy of the Amerioan version, Loul Oajh.vs 
boldly declares tliat die only auiicablo settlement fur which 
the olainis weze to bo waivoef was the jvojiosod jiaynient of a 
gross sum of money. Lonl Dkrby added the weight of his 
autbori^to tlie conU^ntiunthat tho ^‘claims gcrioricully known 
as tho d ciainm ” might bo cnnstriicd as including 
tho indirect cJaiins in dlsputo. Lord \VEsram:Y, who has in 
all previous discussions on tlio subject taken an active part 
against tho Govei'ninent, seeius to have been convinced, oithor 
by tho opinion of tho law officers, or inoro pnjliably by 
his own tuaiiu’e toficctiouH, that tho Supplerncntiiry Article 
would prevent the Arbitrators from exhuuKting tho rcforenco 
by an mquiiy into any claim for con8e<pioutial damages. Tlio 
onhet of Lord Guamville’s argumentativo and forcible answer 
to Mr. Fisii will bo greatly weakened by tho damaging admis- 
sious of Lord JIkkuy and Lord (’aiuns. It might pcrhri^ 
have boon prudent in tho first insUinco to ronlj^/r' * 
rageous pretensions n<ivanced in tho 

English Government would Caac that the 

j>roceod with a rdonmeo to 
to w)nH* nt. As a difl'ertml courso 


which it had never 
luM 



it is unlucky tliat two principal members 
iglish Opposition sliould adopt Mr. Fi'U's view, and 
-PRprove uwin hia argumonis. A few days will decide tho 
fate of the Treaty ; mid in tho inijiantiino it is useless to record 
thQ many untoward circumstmices of Uie uegotiutiom 


FJIANCR 

rtlHE wearinome naturo of tho details of current French 
history is apt to disguise the very great novelty of tho 
eiutfiukout in governiutwit that is being made in Franco. 
aJiStb «re now managed tlioro iu a fasliiun to whicli 
is jue nmiiUel. Tlio Executive Government is very 
powerful in its own sjJuu'e. It controls the whole admini- 
stration of tho country ; it conducts foreign atVairs almost 
without oiiy control being excreiaud over it. Considerable 
^lersonal respect and dclercnoc is shown to it, or at any. rate 
to' its Chief. But it is not supported by imy nuijurity in tlio 
Assembly. The Assembly ami the Executive wo two indo- 
peudent powers which ti'oat with each other as if on equal 
tcrtxis« & as it was believed that M. Tuucaa was India- 
pfliuuiblci he could, in the Uwt resort, force tlvo Assembly to 
yield to hii wislies. But it is generally undcrnlood now that 
hL Thiers, though very luwful, ia not indi?[MJuaablc ; and 
if he cbote to resign, his resignation, it is thought, might 
be aoocypiod without dm country being ^rowu into coufusion. 
Ou idl mnUors of greet imporUinco die iWcmbly acts entirely 
ibr itSRlf. h frames projnem of law, and peases diem or alters 
them e^idiOUt paying any serious attention to the wishes of 
the GOvereimeHL W. Tuikos is believed lo retain all lua old 
pr!^MiilUMj0sions agaiust universal military service ; but ho has 
to W in silence whilo die Asacuibly is passing clai^ 
afker clchise of n Bill oUiging ovory Frenchuiau to servo for 
fivoyws in the* nwdonol army. GenenU Tiioair, with great 
reRMon ns it seems us, has in die last day or two uk^e a 
pawei^tol sgainst diis long term of cmupulaory service, 

and ilmt three years ought to bo the limit But 

it ia to thf A”*»ubly, not to the Govonunont, that he 
nddresM his arguments. Again, the Budget of 1873 
ja soon tp come on for discussion, and a (^luittee of 
thn A^^ubll has been apnolatod to examine and rej^Kirt 
, ^ it. Il« is a frotectiouiat of* the old sclml, 

of diose ap]>ointed by the Assembly to sit 

. ^ ^ Buj^t (or itadf, ^djit will en all pro- 

d ost dhunetrical^ opposite lo those 

ihtipdistMcdlabi^^^ No csmtiMoould 
iMmsn fttidi a 11^ ofthu^ 
Idowuehies l£o 



England. Here the Government framesi all i^portanjt measures, 
and if it cannot carry a fslr proportioti 6f the measures 
It prrjposos, it vanishes altogether and gives place to a Govem- 
ineut better able to carry what it thinks ought to bo carried. 
In tho United Btates thcEoecuthrossud Iwgssiative le^wetsuiW 
quite distinct; but the ISKocutive and tlie of Ihe 

two Ijiranchcs of the Legisbturo are elected by and rspreseus 
tho same political party. The Exocunve as a general rule 
works in harmony with the Legislative power, because the two 
powers proceed from the same source and are responsible to the 
same sot of persons. In Franco the Asaemhty and the ExecM/ 
tivo stand aprt from each other, and are undor uo other 
responsibility than that imposed by the fear lest they should 
becuiue so unpopular in die country as to provoke a civil yrwe 
or a co?ip ffeUtt that might upset either or lx>th of them. The 
AsAeinbly is a legislative body, and it legislates ; it not merely 
approves and amends laws, but it frames and originates 
them. Tho Executive is tho Executive ; and it sets itself 
roaolutoly, and witli very great success, to oppose any invasioU 
of its province on the part of the Assembly. It is true that 
two such jparts of a great governing body cannot wholly 
stiuid aloof. M. Tjjieuh trios inird very often to get the Coin* 
mitte<^8 of the Assembly to adopt lus views, and on many 
questions tho action of the Asseiubly is largely dttermiued 
hy^ tlio preliminary exorcise of tho riiKslDKNT^s iniluonce. 
Every now and then he sjieaks in tho Assembly, and hie 
ojiuiions have there all tho ||eigbt tlmt they would iu any 
case have as tlio opinions of M. Tiueks, and something 
more in virtue of their being tho expression of J;h(j viova 

hand, ha. 

Government from making Paris onco more 
the BOut and centre of administration, although perhaps tho 
docision of such a point is strictly a matter within the pro- 
vince of the Executive. Still, altliough there may be ex- 
changes of influcnco of tliia sort, and compronli^cs may 
occasionally be imposed by the one j)oAVc*r on the other, the 
essential features of this very novel and interesting cxporimint 
ill governing are untouched, and tho Legislature and tho 
Executivo each move in their own path. 

Whether this curious state of things is destined to endure, 
whether we have something new, and at the same time of 
permuuiiit value, in political life in this co-ordination of inde- 
pendent powers, as to which tho received opinion of tiioorisU 
has hitherto boon Uiat either Uiey must bo iuqielled by the aamo 
sprmgs of action, or cUo one of them must l^e subordinate 
to the other, it is far tOi> early an yet to aay. It is more iiu- 
portimt for the moment to watch what are the presout 
effects of the political arrangeme nt ; and those effects may 
1)6 sf’okon of iu very favourable tonns. The moderation 
and good sense both of the riU..sn>KNT and of tiie Asiennhly 
have visibly increased since their relation to each 
otlicr has bcojii doliiiod, and it lias been recognized wbat part 
each has to play. If there wore two things on a profound 
knowledge of which M. "J'u lints especially piqucil himself, they 
wore finance and the art of war. Ho laid perfectly per.iuaU6d 
himself of Uio trutli of the theory that what is good for Eug* 
land is not the same as what is good for France in Hiuinoe 
or in anything els^^, and tliat it is tho speciality of Ftauoa 
to thrive best under Protection, just as hs does not 
for a mouient deny that it is the speciality of Eag^* 
hmd to tlui\o best under Frec-tnide. He has written 
a history of tho Great NAroLLox, and has fought the 
battles of that omineiit person so well on pa^ tlntt bo 
can scarcely realize to himself tlait he did not them in 
actual life. Yet iM. Tuikks 1ms icurut to ait amiliug and patiaut 
whifo the presont rulers of France adopt principle of miaiiM 
and military Hrruugemtnta wliioh lie tbinka totally wirQiif* 
Tim Aaacmbly has improved immeuaely mce it folt it had mi 
|>ower to use, and tliat, if it used it in a xnodeorate manner mid 
consulUxl the wialies of tho country, it might within cartnin 
limits have its way and rule. Tlie Aiambly of to-di^ fo ahimitt 
another Aasemldy from tliat which mot at Pordaony Itm 
even very different ih>m the AmmUy which mot ilhK ^ 
autumn recess kat year. It b net oistraetad in* 

tngues. The aohemes for the immediata, sectcttiittaa of 
arciiybave died away. The Orleaoieta and ^ LRgttirftiett 
of die White Fli^ no longer affwt Eo aatlfo iha termaoii:, 
which they shall make Fnmee their^own. W. ltieinmRi^ 
had hk say on behalf of the Biiq>he» and hw gahMMi 
by aayiug it. She Aamm% ia bei^imntg fo 
sway of dkunct leadam. WO Bofoi d( ■' ^ ' 

of AumuKror Piagniah Ganoral 
have made thekr am i iw^ 
they have to nqr. . 
that the Amende 


^ ^ iirfiwwii ctf hMng to <io ml 

TOfcitO’ thtU'mkiltia Hi' temoM 
titttf to* muo^f oatlcml tamji ^ 
tliftqm toy m iof mcai cortft^ bo «iigig«< in muii^ 
Wingr; AmmWy Im not to crltioi^so, to vtjtcl, or to 

•tMemo ctf d^lnj^ rritli thm gratro Kan 

tbtdM wWt ttem iMf. It ctfniiot.ii^<Stor imlf bohind tbo 
luuno tif dto Onvemmont, and throw all the biftme of biid 
fueamos on M. Thtm. Il baa to act^ and to awt uudor a 
wary great mae of ramiifibilitgr; and the oonaeqttonoa la 
tbai it liftfana reiy readily to any one who haa roally got 
di^diing to fay to H that ia worth heariog ; and it wilt liaton 
to objecSioxa which it thinkf are w<oxlh attau(ting to« M. 
GAaiumpA, ibr examnh, who objected rory atrougly to i4 i 
ohmcin ^o Avmr Bill providing that in certain caaea tho 
auttftdritiaB might dbftr tho timo at which youtxg men ahoithl 
bo ob]%od to b^gift^ their aerriee in the ariuy, and who 
ji^iy t^jfcd that such m proviaioa would o|Wii the door to all 
kinda (rfiobbSag and political fiivonritism, got auoh im[>ortant 
modifxcatnme inttodta^d tliat he deelaa^ himfelf alnioet 
aathlied. He wanted still farther modificMioii«) went to a 
dl^hiiottf and waa beaten by a largo majority. But the 
noticeable thing ia, that he ndio was a year ago deacribi^d by 
tiio^ Pldcsionm' ae a raging madman, U now liftencd to, 
apwdra moat radonaliy, gaina some jioifitf , loses otiiors, and 
him risen, or stmk, as jMsopIo may choose to call it, to the 
mition <x( a useful and ii^eiitial member of a working 
body. |(P 

With regard to no subject is tho growing modemtion of 
the iVescmbly more conspicuous tlmn on uiattors conueoted 
with religion. If men can bo rational and moderate about ! 
rchgion, they can bo rational and moderato about anything. 
In Knghind thcro are many cxcciiont and worthy persona who 
rise up and Ue dow*n every day in tho profound belief tiiat 
tiio working of tlie 25th sectiou of tlie Education Act is tho 
only really imporUint subject of human interest. If such is 
tho feeling as to tho greon wood of Euglish, Nonconformity, 
it is easy to conceive urbot must be tlie feeling as to the very 
dry wood of French Uitrarftoutaaisni. But tho Assembly 
is ovidSntly improssed with that which iniproascs all laymen, 
who have nraoiically to decide on questions connected with re- 
ligion, and that is tho enormous ditlicuUy of knowing what to 
do in sueh matters, and tho wisdom of acting slowly and 
cautiously in so fiery a roglon of politics. Tho Bisliop of 
OatEANS during tho progfeas of tlio Army Bill made a very 
^bqaofit speech in favour of religious instruction os tlie basis 
of the education of the young soldiers of Franco, and of tlxo 
tiecossity of imbuing tho army of tlio future with a grave, 
humble, reverontin], and Chriidian spirit. He, like many 
other Frenchttxon, recognized and acknowledged how diiToreut 
ivas tho stamp of the Prussian army in this respect from tho 
stamp of tho armies of tlu: Second Empire. But if lie chose 
to fguoro the main and fundameuUl difficulty which besets all 
octien in Fiance with regard to rciigioiis education, his hearers 
eoui!] not ignore it. The Bisliop wishes tho cduc^lloii of tho 
army to bo religions ; he says that the rriu^suin army was more 
religious, or at least had been more drilled into religion, than 
the French, and timt this was one cause of tho easy defc,^t of 
the French army in the lain war. As a general proposition, 
the great majority of die Assembly would of course agtr^c with 
hfin, andWonldaay Hint rt^igious education, Vynng tha best basis 
jbr life in genoral, hi also the best basta ibr the life of a soldier 
itt pstticttlar. But when it is asked what is meant by 
teligtonaadncatioB^ then too answer in Fmnse is Unit religions 
odtmtioii neaiur oduontion given by priests on tho prmctples 
^ the dylhtbus. But tooM principles ore directly opposed to 
toamixiclptes on whiob modem society in France or elsewhere 
IntoiWny* and avowedly acts. The caao oT Prussia, so far as 
Frtitoia it a Froteitant eomitry, is totally diflereirt. There is 
tto coUfstoh between too rdigiouisazid the political teaching of 
F k utot e a nto They have got tooir own way, which Roman 
Cotobhos preootmae to be a Ibaiyh and illogical wi^, of 
seeuacnitig rehgioa with modem thought Bne nobody in 
Viwood tmi get my auch^ way, and moto FVsnohdieii woedd 
feaaieUy dhe^ too notidtt of having 1h The eonsequonee is 
llRI ffiellgioaa edueatim aifter tto Ubratnoniaoe pMltom 
mtaoit be tovoaaed by toe Aasontofjr without toe Asm- 
it toe eanw tone' drmdingr toe yoiito of Pmaea 
to hnra^ m no hata ail tot ptinciplee m wUto 
AK y ^ to b emb^itmlf Jo^tMibitmily actfa!^ And yet toe dtoieto^ 
iitoliaeltoWisIti and ceUUiiiiiy hae m ignrir, to take edumtoto 
^'to'IHtimaie^em tif Itoads oi ^toe pcMto Tto* 

;lito'lMtoiato Md^ sto^ ttogto^ md^ gone^ m 'to^wbik at -tiiito i 
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^tested te in rea|woilM'to<toeei ind' toen- iini<’ AmQ > toh |^^ 
to praeiicai wotot An Aimmmwbitotmheto'tototo^ 
may fairly be wiM to have ftigatoHi aoMetolif . 
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PUIlLtO HEALTH AND FUBUO BTJ 81 NE 8 & 

T WO montSxe are all tliat ia left of toe SeadcQ, md toe 
notice'^Tuiper of tJie Hemse of Commons Itavea but little 
doubt how theee two months will be spent. The Seotdx 
Edooatipn ^Bill at present stops too way, and is Hksiy to stop 
it for some time Imgiir. When that is dlspoesd cdtiie Mines 
Ksgnlatiou Bill 1ms to be cousuiered, and a measure afEsoUng 
such powerful iuicTosts is not to be mily hurried through 
Parliauionh Tho approaching expiration of the Act wliioh 
nqulatee the trial of oloctiou petitions explains the iuiiiort- 
aiico assigned by Mr. Gladstokb on Monday to the Corrupt 
Praoticei Bill, and Mr. Justioe Kkooh's manifesto at Qal- 
way will give every Irisli member someihing to say on the 
mohts of tlie system which it is proposea to make per** 
wonent. A good many nights will have to be devoleu to 
8ti})ply, which is already greatly in orrear, aiul one or two of 
too questions arising out of Supply are ealcolated to pmvolto 
cottsiderabJe debate. Whan due precodonoe has been given to 
ail tliose subjects, what are toe chances of the Publte Hsallh 
Bill bcouming law tins year ? Tlio inquiry may not tmve mtudi 
interest fenr politicians, tor sanitary logislaikm haa notUxig to do 
with party conu^sts, but it has very groat intaroit tor the nation 
at large. Every* year tout [)aasHi without any adeemato previ- 


sion lioing mode lor the uinvoraal supply of pure air and puro 
walei means so much adtlud to too provcutiblo mortality of the 
country — it moans, that is, so many more wonmn left widows, so 
many more children left orphans, and, as too inevitable result, so 
much iiddliiun;d pauperism. A prince who allowed his terri- 
tory to l>e wasted by invaders, when he had too ]x>wer to 
prevent it, would rightly bo held guilly of the blood eo 
unnecessarily slied. Wliat shall be said of the nation that 
allows its territory to bo wasted by disease when it has tlto 
(juwer to stay the enemy's hand by iegislation ? 

It is true no dotibt that there are some exceptional difficul- 
ties in tho jKTosent cose. The Scotch Education Bill might, in 
toe nature of things, have very well boon pos^Kmed to the 
Public Health Bill ; birt Scotland hos bad some reason to ooin- 
plaiii of PurJiainonUtry niTglcct^ and it is of tho highest 
importance that no one of the three kingdoms should havo 
any just cause to ft^wl aggrioved in this respect. The Mines 
Higulation Bill d(;aJs with oviJs rcHOinbling in one main fbaviiru 
those against which the Public Health Bill is diroctod. 
Human life ia as much emhingcrod by prevontible accidents 
under ground as by jiroveJitiblo diseases above ground, and in 
tlie caso of tho miners there has been an undersUimlinfr that 
some law for iheir pnilectioii shall l>o Cfuried through 
bf*KJ«ion, which oj>v‘uites us a virtual pledge uti the pSTt of too 
Government. The Cxjrrupt Practices Bill has an equal claiiu 
of anoiher kirnl on MiniHiers. It wosiid be an act of con- 
spicuona caTcleB»ni:ss to allow the machinery tor trying election 
petitions to wear itself out by laiisu of time without taking tho 
necessary steps for its renewal. Tima the iiositlon of too 
PubHc Hcfilth Bill, and tho improbability of iU becoming 
law this .Scssum, which rcsnlta from that position, is perfectly 
explicable. It is nobody's fitult, and everybody's misfortune. 

If the Mines Kegutacion Bill had not already tound iu 
way into the House of Cranmons, the simplest solution of tliu 
di/liculty would bo to introduce it in the tirst matunco in tho 
House of Lords. Indeed it is hard to say why, when Mr. 
BftucE took to lightening his labours by sharing them wriUi 
Lord Kmoentirr, ho dul not make over this moasuro (0 hi i 
colleague rather than tho Licensing Bill. If somo imt of the 
Oorcminent programme must bo abandoned, tfic Licensing* 
Bill would bo as little missed os any. Supposing tlw choice 
to Be between toe Xncensing Bill and the Public llcaltli Bill, 
wo suspect that in too long nm the latter will do more to 
prevent drunkonnesa than tho former. If wo can make 
people healthier, accustom them to breathe a bettor atino- 
ephere, imd free thorn from somo of the pesiikntlal surrouiidHJ^js 
with which in their present homes they are too ofun fei/iilii^r, 
<me gitat eotiroe of tempcatioti to drink will bo taken away. 
Tho FvMie Health BIB could not Ixave beeti introduced iu 
towliovdsi It Isa metiauro pnooeOdmg front and embodying 
^^isigptokmee of aw n^egato of’ departments, and os mch it 

0^ toe Minister who faasthecHargo 
' ‘ mtiito lifines Bdl is a moainre of a 
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ifliolly diArwt kind. It fMnMfawM mo now prfaioipl*; It 
■Iroply jmitkM axiitiag lagkdaapn tfiMirok If thii had bean 
takan out of tha waj tii# ftoosd inmid hara baaa olaar io 
the Commoni loma dne aponar than it now can be. Tha 
Public Health Bill would hava flood third inatead of fourth 
in the Hat of doTamment maaaaroa, and at tbia time of yoar 
tha difinreDoa between third and fourUi ia probably the 
^fforenoa between paaaing and not paaaing. Unfortunately, 
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bowdveri thii ooiy way out of the dimculty ia already closeda 
While a Bill it etill in the brain of its auwor it can make ita 
firot itort in either Houae. But when once tho Government 
hare mode their choice there is no poasibility of rovereing it. 
The Minee Regulation Bill has been introduced into the 
House of Commons, and in the House of Commons it must 
stqr till the Third Reading bids it go up higher. 

Supposing, then, that the press of other business makes it 
impossible to pass the Public Health Bill in its integrity, can 
any compromise be devised which sliall be preferable to giving 
it up altogether 7 To the success of such a compromise two 
things^ are necessary. Tlio maimed Bill must ensure some 
appreciable part of the advantages which would have accrued 
from passing tho entire Bill, and it must not contain any pro- 
visions which are likely to bo hotly contested. It is possible, 
we think, to reduce the Public Health Bill to proportions 
which shall conform to both tliese requirements. As it 
stands, tho Bill does three things: — it creates new local 
sanitary authorities ; it invests these new authorities with 
new powers; and it gives the central authority certain 
additional facilities for compelling the local authorities to 
do their duty. Out of the ninety clauses of which the Bill 
consists, not much fewer than seventy deal exclusively with 
the second of tbeso three objects, and it is upon those clauses 
that most of tho fighting is likol}r to take place. Every line, 
for example, of wo clause which prohibits the puttmg of 
polluting liquids into streams will be hotly contested. That 
some clause of this nature is urgently required in the interests 
of the public health is undoubted, but in all probability tho 
attempt to pass such a clause at the end of a Session would bo 
£ittal to tho Bill which contains it. But tho clauses consti- 
tuting the Board of Guardians the sanitaiy authority m all 
rorol districts, and tho Town Council, tho Improvement Com- 
missioners, or the liocal Board, the samtary authority in all 
mban dis^cts, and vesting in these bodise all tho rights and 
powers now exercised by the existing sanitary auworities, 
miffht, so fiir as appears, be carried without much difficulty. 
This of itself would be a very great improvement on tlie 
existing state of things. Jt would create in every district 
England a single sanitary authority armed, under tho 
Acts already in force, with very extensive ^wers of taking 
care of the public health. No doubt experience has shown 
that these powers need to be supplemented. But experience 
has also shown that when tlie existing sanitary authority ia 
disposed to make full use of its powers, it can do many things 
which are ordinarily loll undone. The effect of creating a 
single authority in every part of the country would probably 
be to bring a good many districts into tliut comparatively 
healthy conmtion in which a tew at present ore. Amongst 
the Boards of Guardioqs there are a lair percentage who do 
Ihsir work well as regwds the relief of tho poor, and who will 
be equally anxious to do it well as regards tlie care of tlie 
nubho health. At present they are not Uie sanitary author- 
OT, and oonsequeoUy their good intentions go for nothing, 
iu my are made the sanitary authority, wo at least secure tliat 
the aotiitary laws os they stand will be well administered. If 
therefore thoae clauses were detached from tho Bill and 
oarried through by themselves, some subatantial gain to the 
etttiA of sanitaiy improvement would be oifucled at once — 
a gain which, like the Local Government Board Act of lost 
yoa^i would redeem the Session from the charge of barren- 
aiii as regards sanitary legislation. If^ in addition to this, 
the olauees giving the oentral authority additional powers to 
main the authorities do their duty could lie passed, a 
ftirihor would be secured ; and as these clauses do but 
cany ^ in forms, in some respects leas startling, a principle 
oltea^lldtiiittad, there is a fair chance that they would not be 
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without diffieully, and Mr. Cowax, theDemi^ Oomostiiioiier 
cbiHEged with this immediate sn^nntendsaie ef tfiie tfay 
native State, on his way to the ooene of aolte an the idtn 
found that BO completely was die attack at an end, and ooseAdjr 
the support afforded by the neighbouring native 
that he telegraphed to the Ben^ Government that bo 
troops were neoessaiy. He also telegraphed for leave to 
exocuto four men by way of example, without trial Ifr. 
Fobstth, CommiBsioner of Umbolla, his superior 
was at Loodiana on the i6th, and sent a note to Mr. CoWAuV 
telling him to keep or send all the prisoners to a foeMm 
called Sherpur, and announcing that he was ooming on 
to Kotla with all despatch. 1 ^. Cowan on the evening 
of the i6th reported to Mr. Fobstth that tranquillity hod been 
completely restored, but that he proposed making a great 
example m order to inspire terror. Early on the 17th a biga 
number of prisoners arrived from Sherpur, and the impo- 
I tence of the whole movement is strikingly attested by the 
circumstance that these prisoners had surrendered to a 
force of six men. Without having rooeived any answer to 
his request to the Government to be allowed to execute 
four men, and after having received Mr. Fob8TTB*3 
directions to send the prisoners where they could be kept 
in safety, Mr. Cowan, entirely on his own responsibili^, 
proceeded in the afternoon of the 17th to execute without any 
form of trial forty-nine of|||||||me prisoners, many of them 
wounded and helpless men, b^blowing them away from guns. 
After a great part of this barbarous work was finished, but 
while six or seven men still remained olive, Mr. Cowan re- 
ceived positive official orders f^m Mr. Forsyth to proceed 
only in due course of law. Nevertheless Mr. Cowan, think- 
ing it would produce a bad impression if he seemed to hesi- 
tate, had these remaining six or seven men shot away. 
Witliout authority and without trial he executed more 
than forty men the day after he had declared that tran- 
quillity was restored, and he went on to execute six or 
seven more, in spite of the direct prohibition of his superior 
officer. On the 18th, Mr. Forsttu received intelligence of 
those executions, and suddenly his whole tone was 
changed. He wrote to Mr. Cowan as follows : — ** My dear 

Cowan, — I fully approve and confirm all }*oa have 
** done. You have acted admirably.*’ On the same day 
he also learnt that tlie native authorities of Kotm 
had tried aflor their fashion and condemned to death sixteea 
more of the prisoners, and ho immediately gave tlie necessary 
assent to their summary execution. Ho afterwards states 
that certain native officials had strongly pressed on him dm 
wisdom of firmness, and that be had gathered inforxnadon 
which pointed to the insurrection being of a more serious 
character than had at first appeared. But he allovred that 
his main reason was that he wished to back up Mr. Cowan. 

A wholesale execution bad been carried out in order to pro- 
duce a particular effect, and he vras not inclined to mil dm 
effect by saving the lives of sixteen Kookos. He mereforo 
added his sixteen to Mr. Cowan’s forty-nine, end he and Ua 
eubordinato hoped that the natives around would be duly And 
wholesomely impressed by the execution of a grind total of 
sixty-five Itookas. 

The Government of India comments on this extsaordiaaiy 
transaction in language to which no exception con be tdiAou 
No doubt Mr. Cowan and Mr. Fobstth acted for the bmt, 
Mootdtiig to their lights at the time. Thqr thought the ooi»> 
eioa BO admirable one for reading the wild peo{de of tho No(di« 
West a leeeoa wbkb the/ would not quickly foegefc. Tliqr 
both appear to bawe been much inflaenoed by tha ftot that 
not long twelve murderers of a kindred esot had been 
exeent^ m due courts of law, without dio Kodkaa hanriog 
benefited by the example. The law would not luiBoe^anddMN. 
fore they mnet haverecoune to something stronger thiui the law. 
This was their defence, and this waa th. mround of the s e e iee 
cenenre the Government had to paa on wsm. Aa Aijy lIUH 
imised a point of nipreme importanoa in tha ndminiebM^ of 
Indian a&ire, it became neceteeiy that tha Govecnmeatehoufl 
wttle it for them, and fiir the inatniotion of aU its 
The reign of Bng^d in India is a nign of lewi^ 
and the Jaw must ha aammed to be etnng enm^ iet 
all purpoaee. Of oouiae, if thees men bed been eut 
while fighting bed been goieg on. or In en etUnft^ipi'" 
resist the ci^taie of tbemielvoe Aine 

hqice been no nMce tube eeid. Tbeir feelbe wowit m 3 m 
oeee have amM aboaS in n Msleodlf ‘ 

muoh aa tf tbmr baibqd n triiil 
been exaonled. 
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W bw» tp/mg cHi ift wl 
joaiKd Mtaaelof 
w, if i( had bm impoaBdo to giMM fli6 

W eirfwifoaii6g la Ibm HMr my out| ll mighi 
have bun iMoeMty la vm rmr ifcraig nMoiint lo praraiit 
otioli m atteihpt cuooaeding. But aoni of tima atemiiiti of 
jOiliBoatiaii wm ditootonbla in Iho Kookn com, Boih 
Mr* OowikK Mid Mr. Fomlnm honeotly ailomd thnt the insur- 
nctioa WM loCnll^ at an end long before the exeoutioiii were 
ordered. The pneoners were ae helj^eei and m hamileHi 
ai 80 many dieep. There waa not the alighteet reason 
whatever to apprraend any new danger. The executions 
were not a measure of aelMefenee in any way; they 
were simply and solely meant to show people of the 
Kooka stamp that it would not do for them to break the spell 
of English law. They were authorised on grounds which 
habiti^y daterminetbe conduot of a great many Governments 
in the world. To execute in a very terrible manner sixty-^ 
five helpless men in order to create a general panic is exactly 
the poUoy which would naturally commend itself to high 
ofiioi^ in Turkey or in Tunia Something of the same sort 
may indeed be said of much more civilised Governments. 
HundreSs of perfectly innocent men were seised and shipped 
off to Cayenne under the Second Empire, in order to strike 
terror into the Kepublican party, ana hundreds of helpless 
people of both sexes, many of tliem entirely innocent, were 
shot down last year in the streets and suburbs of Paris, after 
all danger from the Commune was over, in order to 
give the Reds a lesson. Indian Government 

says in the most forcible and explicit language is that 
such proceedings may do for other Governments, but 
will certainly not do for it. Tho law, ana nothing but the 
lav, must prevail in Britiali India ; and the Government ex- 
plains what it appears some of the officials rc<|uire to have 
explained to them, that to do right on this head is to pursue 
the best and wisest policy. Tho English in India are but a 
handful of foreigners, and they rule not only because, though 
few, they are strong, but because they convince the innumer- 
able millions they govern that they rigidly adhere to the rules 
of justice. The choice is between temfying a few Kookas 
and alienatmg tho vast mass of the people. Unless we can 
govern India by resting on the law, we had much better clour 
out of it for our own sakes ; but it is oertaui that sooner or 
later, if we govern in any other way, we shall be forced to 
leave it* 

So ftr thereibre as regards the general mode in which the 
Indian Government has treated the Kooka case, nothing could 
be more satisfactory. It has laid down rules of a sound and 
wise policy, and has freed itself from all suspicion of an in- 
clination to think lightly of a departure from those rules, even 
though those whom it has to censure have otherwise ^own 
then^ves excellent officers, and have been led astray by 
nothing but an excess of seal. But it is very difiicult to ac- 
count for the great difference of pimiahment which it bos 
awarded to. Mr. Cowsn and to Mr. Forsttu. Mr. Cowan has 
been dismissed the service. This is a very heavy punish- 
ment. It cuts a man off in bis chosen career ; it iwes him 
forfeit all that he has gamed by long years of honourable 
exertion; it makes it exeeadingly difficult for him to gain 
his brsad for the rest of his days. It deprives him of 
oooupation, honour, hope, and almost of subsistence. Pos- 
sibly it was not too heavy a punishment. It needed 
a severe example, and one that would not quickly be 
fiwgotten, to mime the servants of the Government under- 
stand the fundamental principles of British rule, and to con- 
vince the natives that no one, of whatever rank, will be suffered 
to set those prindplea at nought Such was the punishment 
iff Mr. Cowax; and what was the punishment of Mr. Foa- 
STTX? He was a Cammissioner in tho Punjab, and he is 
now a Commissioner in Oude. This is literally all the 
ponishment he has received. He has lost neither rank, nor 
ooeupatioo, nor a day’s pay. AU that has happened to him 
is tm the Government records ita opinioii that he ought not 
luaui to be employed where, as at Umballa, he bad to act as 
£e adviser and regulator of email native Ststea That is not 
oomidMd to be his line. His line is something mors in the 
Oude way, where his independent judgment is like|^ to be 
less taxed. So fkr ae any reason is riven Ibr tUe 
eurioua diverstly of purisbiuant by the Govenunent, it 
is^^iltriiaited to the fimt that llr* Pobsttx did not 
aMMr » beyond hit ImsI powM% whersaa Mr. Oowsx dkL 
iflalaiiifVBm the 

natihie enAonStsi while Mr. OmsM emtaioly hed not the 
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offknoe whibh thv both eqpnmitMd wti vMMilh a 
piff>Uo and signal manner the ca rdin a l m a xim tff lhi |!| Wt 
hlndhu Mr. (>>WAxUewfcrty-niimiatnenioCim% 
when Mr. Forsttii, his superior offioeri hstid of the 
ing, be at once nronounooi it admitable, and stMed deli M 
heartily approvea of it The next day, after some ttttie W 
refieetnm \md gone by, Mr. Forstth vlrturily signed the dseilH 
warrant of sixteen men more, not beoause any proper msana dt 
disoovering their guilt had bm taken, but bemuse he wished’ 
to go on producing wholeeome feelings of terror, and to show 
that he was re^y to stand by Mr. Cowan. Ketther 
of them had acm otherwise than in honest, thoU|dt 
most culpable, error. Either of them might in all 
probability make a most useful public servant in another 
part of India. In a court of law possibly Mr. Cowan mijAt 
be held more responsible than Mr. Fousyth. But the 
vernment did not deal with the case as a court of law would* 
It had to punish two officials who, at tho cost of many lives, 
had shown a total want of apprehension of tho right priuciploS 
of governing, and it punislied tho interior offioiri in tiie very 
severest manner it could, while it did not punish the superior 
officer — who, of the two, was tlie most called on to know 
government should bo conducted— ^in any way that can bd 
called punitiiment at all. It rebuked him, and that was alL 
It rebuked Mr. Cowan, but then it also stripped liim of every- 
thing. Eitlier Mr. Cowan was treated too severely or Mr* 
For&vtii too leniently, and it is to be regretted tiiat the ap- 
pearance of injustice thus created should have in some degree 
diminished in India tlio force of that appeal to tho high prlu- 
oiples of justice which was made in so vigorous and dignified 
a manner by the Indian Government in its general remaiks 
on the case* 


SPAIN. 

T he loyal and peaceable inhabitants of Biscay profess to 
be extremely indignant at the amnesty which has been 
granted by Marshal Serrano to the Carlist insurgents. It is 
admitted tliat tho rank and file of the rebels may be advanta- 
geously pardoned ; but the professed friends oi the Govern- 
ment argue that the guilt of the chiefs, ospooially of the priests^ 
deserves severe punishment. It is not iniproDable Uiat Haii- 
RAMo may have been influenced by the clerical ohamoter of 
some of the chiefs. Although it may bo plausibly contended 
that the clergy are more blamable than other promoters of 
civil war, the foelingsand prejudices of tho people might have 
been dangerously excited by the execution of a doson priests* 
The Gu-JimU will probably horoaflor boast that tlio Ooveromeat 
waa afraid to provoke tiiem to despair; but surrender, even on 
tiie most fevouniblo terms, may bo regarded as a confession ri 
defeat. Tho relwllion, though it seems never to have been 
formidable, might have become extremely troublesome; and 
It IS not surprising that the Commandor-m-Chief, especially 
at tho moment when he had become Prime Mmisier, should 
prefer the pacification of the disturbed provmces to the ex- 
action of penalties which may perhaps have been mwited. 
The insurgento have done nothing to justify a movemeoft 
which could only have been excused by a posslbili^ of suooesa* 
The Pretender and his brother, though they at one time entersd 
Bpatn, have wholly disappeared ; and, according to a probably 
unfounded rumour, one or both of them ih dead. It may be hoped 
that they are at least convinced that it would be wanton oruelty 
to engage their adherents in another insurrection. Tho Duke 
of MAbaiu may be excused for entertaining youthfril illusions 
which have probably been fostered by those about him from 
his mfimey. It will be well for htm to have learned that 
nations in modem tunes, even when they care little for an 
actual Government, cherish no irrepressible yearnings for the 
return of their le^timate and august masters. The heir of 
the old French dyni^ more wisely contents himself with 
ooGsstonal proclamations of his willingness on doe invitation 
to resume the government of his domuiions, and to hoist once 
more the white fisg of his anooston. In both oountrtos the 
of indef eas ib le royalty form butapowerless minority* 
It ia also probable that, even in the most backward provinces 
of Spain, industry sad prosperity have perceptibly encroached 
on the domain of intomel war. A moderate amount of 
eomfert disiaelmes a mao to the hardships of fighting, even ff 
ha happens to be exoeptionaUy indilEeient to daoMr* At the 
Musiw itaae that a iMge olasa ia beoomiiig devoted to peaceful 
fta diaiigei fai the peaetiee ot war have rendered 
ritoM iaqieifihle the maetattoe ef nndiaaiplijied bends to 
nmlaetos^^ It^tlmimtto^eMBqMyin whiobhaa jiwt eii^ 
to have bean tmifemi^ beeknif and 
t|i leaiiff anMato ef 4Mr Jeeass indiensei le 
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iSkfWtjiM iroori M wlmncrvcr tliey founA tbemselvea in 

gmanoo of tho cjiemy. ‘The victory waa almoit too easy to 
^uatify tile titlca and roivarda whioh will prokaUy bo boatowod 

on biinuANO. 

It remnina to bo aeon whotltcr tho oarly aiipjireMion of the 
rebellion nrtil have tiio etTect of aeating King Amadf.o moro 
firmly on hia unonay throne. It ia aomething to Imvc proved 
that the Om liata tiro not fortnidablo odveraanoa, ami to have 
aaeertalned that tho Kfjpul>(icuna, though they may couleace at 
oloetjonH with thrir bitit^rcMt eneinief, are not yet prepared to 
engage in n joint insurrection which, if it were successful, 
muat of necessity l>e followed by a civil war i)ct\veen tho 
victori*. Tho army al^o has, in a trifling campaign, prow.d its 
fidelity to ita coIoutjs atid it may probably feel some additional 
attachment to a cause for which it will bo assured tleit it has 
performed glorious ttchiev^ementa* The jrxditicJi! conditions of 
the country arc not in thomseives rcaKsmlng. Since tho 
aoceasion of tho Kin<; and tho death of Pkim, no Ministry has 
survived for many months, and during the cx|HMiitiun to the 
North Bauas'I'a has followed tho example of hi i niimeroiw pro- 
deccssoTS. It is not understood on wliut grounds he siitisHod 
himself that ho \vas no longer able t«j resiirl hia opponents, 
lie had reprosontod a coalition of tlio niod^iinto parties, but 
the I*rogrcfitfiHta wiio originally followed hia fortunes dis- 
covered that they would be excommunicated by their i»Hrty if 
they ponusted m their .^chiam. On tho other side, Zokiulla, 
who had liorved wiih .Sauahta and under Phim, hccamo moro 
nud moro ready to ally liiniself against bis rival with tho 
o):tromo l not excepting tho Uejiublieans. It is said 
thiKt, on the lall of bAO.\STA, tho lender of the Oppcwlliou 
has simultanoouMly retired. Saoasta naturally prolesses to 
support the new ^Minrstry, wldcli inc.ludcH some of Ins col- 
leagues and follower;-!. Por tho first time since the Sejnember 
Revolution the ^b>d^. rales or Conservatives have undertaken 
to form a Government of thoir own ; nor can it bo deputed 
that they include among their number somo of the most 
popular Hud respected politicians in tho country. Sr.utcANO 
naa always bsou coimitlered a man of honour, though ho wan 
at last driven iutu robollion ugainst tho As head of 

tha army lui has no rival commander to fear ; and ho iias tho 
ad'VUUtago of having for some Umo held tho highest rank iu 
tba Htato while suprcuio power was oxorcisod by Pium uiukr 
the title of Minister. Admiral Totktk is also n gallant ollicer 
and an lumest politid.'iii, tbougli ho was ono of tho most 
partinaoioua aj^pouviits of the selection of Uio Italian candi- 
^ date. As long as it was pusaiblo to maintain tho struggle 
’d^p£TS opouly avowed his devotion to tho Duke of Moxr- 
I'aNSiar. ; and it i» said that tlie Montponsiorista have coalesoud 
with tho supporters of tho CjucEN^s son, on tho undorxtunding 
that he sliall be declared heir to his uncle, and probably that 
he shall marry liis cousin. Neveithcloss TiirKTE may be trusted 
to mamliiin Ida nllogiaucc to tho voiguing Kino iis Jong as he 
holds olHce in his name. It is something to find u I'^^aihAh 
Btatcsiuuu who is not a mere adventurer ; and pi'uhably botli 
fckmt.vuo and Tnn.TK regard tlio tnaiutenanoe of <n*dor os 
more importuat c\'un than tho ohoico of a dynasty. 

In tlH> changes of his Administration the Kino, full of 
the o<:)antiftational tiiourios wdiich be had studied, was careful 
to examtuo tho comparative Parliamentary strength of the 
incoming and outgoing pur ties. On ono or two occatdous he 
formally consulted the Proaidents of tho two Clmiubers ; ond 
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AwMl^a terrible aoesew** Thm ia too taweli roaew tafear 
that thePatliameDtary nffMtmn will ha peran a wa w fa d^wttrediM 
in %wiii by incessanjt tdcdeiKW aind 
of a modern school wlmoh would pisftr an mndefiiifd kbd 
intettaotual desiiotism am abeady using as aa aiq^mumt 
againat the English Ckmstitiitkm the failure of some eC ita 
foreign copies. The alUmiatihre is likely to be rather mil^ 
tory government than any nuwe vo&ned form of absolntlsm* 
The exultation of Republicans and admirers of univerml 
suffrage at the weakness of tha Spanish Monarohj is i^terly 
sliortsightod. If a Republic were established in^Spmnto* 
morrow, it must derive ita title from §cme popular tkasembijr^ 
which would immediately reproduoo the lactious dissensiona 
of the Cortoa. During a short revoludomiiy period the 
dominant party may, as in the case of the French Con* 
vention, sucoeed for a time in preserving the show of repre- 
sentative govormnent, while it at the same time aup|^sies 
opposition by force. An attempt to establish a Reign of Terror 
in Spain would instantly result in civil war, which again 
would terminate with the supremacy of some unitary leader. 
It was tho Biisfortuno of Spain as of France to pass without 
an interval from absolute monarchy to a form of govecnmejit , 
in which the popular will was supposod to be supremo. Tho 
consoquenoe has been iu both countries that loyalty to persona 
and to Constitutions has disap|>6ared in the midst of inoea- 
sant clumges. It would probably be better £or Spain if 
FLimiNANP ViL had nover altered tho Bouhoun rule of male 
Buocossion, or if in later times the misgovermnent and per- 
souol scandals of Queen 1sadu4«a had been tolerated or re- 
strained without any form of dethronement. Plausible oncors 
at traditions and political fictions are best answered by refer- 
ence to tho oxampA of oountricB iu which tho most approved 
inolinjds of government have boon deliberately selectoiL No 
community seems capable of permanently worshipping an idol 
which it lias deliberately monufiictured for itsclil Tho best 
thing which could hapfien in Spain would bo tho conflooratioi^ 
by ]a|)SO oi‘ time of tlie title of the present King. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BIIJ4. 

Ilotiao of Commons was in a soberer mood on 
X Thursday than on the night when, amidht the wild cheers 
winch announce an unexpected Opposition triumph, it decided 
tu rovurso tho educational policy of 1 870, and to moke the State 
c]ir«.ctly resiionsibie for religious insiructien in ekmentary 
sohoulri. It is tho weak point of general resolutions that they 
have iifterwardH to be carried out by particular amendmeati, and 
matter of iaci.discui^ions in Committee have a strange power 
of tempering Zoological zeal by political discretion. It would 
hiivo been extremely inconvenient to tho Conservatives if, by 
forcing the withdrawal of tho Scotch Education Bill, they had 
pledged thoniselves to settle the question on principles which, 
however dear they may bo to a mythical Sootoli peoplOt have 
the inconvemiont characteristic of being rejected by the great 
majority of Scotch representativea. The pleasttss of aetiing 
tho Government lauded in a ditch, wiiion may have kept 
Kumo Liberals from voting against Mr. Gomxm's Beaohi t i q Oy 
con never be trusted to secure their absouoe when it is no 


longer possible to plead ignorance that their votes are wanted. 
The result of those various mduenees was seen in tho ms^ity 
he more than once reluAed to accept rotuguathins which were | of frirty-four whioh revorsod the former decision of theHouse^ 


tendered. By this time he has probably Jeorued tliat cousti- I luid left tho religious difficulty to be settled by the Soheol 
tutiomil government is but itniierleotly eaUiblisliod in Spain, ‘ ^ — * — * ^ 


and that he nmy consider himself fortunate if ho can iind 
Ministers oapabJo of govehiing on any terms. If ho remains 
on the throne, he Avill probably hod it noocssary to take a 
more active tind personal part in public affiiirs, and to govern 


Hoards. If the people of SootKmd ace resolved to have the 
Bible and the Shorter Gateohkm taught in eveaty par^ 
school, tliey will have no difficidty ia giving effect to their 
wiaiios. A national majority is uum up of local asajontisa. 
The intexestiag fbntuse in Thursday’s dobsta was the deaura 


as >vett ns to roign. if ho could win the affection and oonff- 1 dliown by Dr. Ball and Mr. Haody to reserve to dbimsslvaa 


deuce of the army, he might probably become comparatively 
indopeudont of contending factions j and there is at proBcnt 
no rciiBon h) Bupp(»Ho tliat he would abuse any pov'er which 
he might acquire. InccsHant chungos of Governuient may be 
tolemfcedi though uoi admired, in an Australian colony, where 
legiBlation and government occupy but a limited province, and 
where there is at present no genuine diifexenoe of political 
opinion, lu Hpatn they im|xly the determination d' all parties 
to pursue their respective intorests without consideration of 
the penuanent woltnre of tho country. A Parlioment whioh 
k ioeapable of dividing itaeU* into two or thteede&ud ascitona 
. ia, aaCtii^ AMAUfius haa mote than once told tibo Govtea, not 
'^jOagsUaof uantroUi^ oensUtnsioMl Govoramaiit. 

in tha Oostas aaani to baomna tnoia and 
n ttolKA of ZmttM and ILunoa &r 
af ffhatAiio k said to hatM nn*. 


the right of being mconsistent Dr. Ball would not *^proteii^ 
“ to say that if this were not a Bill relating to fleowiMid hn 
would aitegetber support the eonrse proposed'’ W MA 
Goanoar. Certainly it would^have been idk to paetond tonr* 
thing of the kind* Be. Ball has had a prine^ jlkto 9 
aecustoming ua to the ouiioua i^ectade of ihit knot jnpi 
being Iknominatioimliats in Bngknd, advooatos kt fhn 
univemi teaching of a aingie aned iu 
Seeulaikta in ItelanA Ue would have mU 
taught in one of tbe thne fciagdiNBi^ a^ ^ 
gtoQ in anodkr^ and no ratigicii da 4 ie kmrdr 
would haao bean b a t to r ad w it wi if 
lion aa this pains, and MtMon «Maf ^ 
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n «lwt %• Km 

'wSdi Ml Air of cudoar' imd iaqpRtUiei Mid Msrils his nom 
to lookl prdnffico. Bat ha ought almya to hare 
ia tinr tta Har vhea he tHB he eriied to extend to fab otm 
aooBtrt the efaer^ aiu«h hae beoim etiroed. Idr. Heanr 
^hriediftraitdiflieiiKv to dot! wiSu Mt« Gonoox hod dtmo 
Iw best to show tii«t fais ameibdmaiit w«s not raJly % taiOTO in 
Eivofir of dognutio religions teoching, but simply in ibvoiir of 
Bible teacfaing. Mr. mimrcarBs fkrtoo muioli ibr religioii> and 
hsi ftr too cImt a oonci^on of what teaching religion means, 
Id hm any mth in suoh a distinotione Accordingly, though 
he toted with Mr. GoRnon, ho took care to explain tliat ho did 
not Aiak wiih bun. Ho repudiated nil B)'mpathy mth tm- 
eeelarsan religion, and deelam that religious education was 
knpottsble unless it was based on some ddinite sot of tenets. 
8o Aat Dr. Ball, wlto dislikes dogma, supported the amend- 
ttenl ^beiAuse it excluded dogmatic teaching’*; and Mr. 
Hardy, who Tallies dogma, supported the amendment, although 
his fermor ooliesguo had just declared tliat it was simpl^jr a 

homage to the^ripturos ” — ^in other words, to unscctanan 
eduoadotu 

The BiQ is indebtod to Sir E. ColebrooXe for the importa- 
don of one of the most valuable charaotoristics of tho English 
Education Act. The cumulative vote, os applied to Urn election 
of School Boards, may be defended by arguments quite dis- 
tinct from tliOBO which are employed to justify its applicatiou 
to Parliamentary elections A School Board has none of 
those accidental securities for tho representation of minorities 
which are afforded by the constitution of the House oi‘ 
Commons. lu the latter case the minority in one constituency 
is the majosiiy in another, and as the House ia uiatle up 
of representatives of all tho ooastituenoies token togetlier, the 
aggregate minority has a certain rough oasuranoe that it will 
be able to make its iriduence felt. But a School B<jard, 
exqept in a few large towns, is composed of representatives 
from a aiiigle constituency, so that if the minority cannot 
obtain a repceaentativo under tho cumulative vote, it can 
uevor be represented at nil. It ia no comfort to a Koman 
Catholic minority in a Highland pariah to know that ia souie 
Southern borough their co-religionists have been ablo to sub- 
jeot a Protestant minority to a similar exclusion. What it 
wants is *tbe power to protect itself against local oppression, 
and nothiag but some approach to proportionate rcurcsenta- 
tton on the School Board will confer this. vVlintover 
ions the education of the country may ultimately aosumc, 
tho necessity for the cumulative vote wdll remain. If tlic 
Soliool Boards bod to administer a purely secular system, a 
religioua minority would need to be rejn-esented jn order to 
ensure that it was really Becular'-*ihat it gave no tidvanUigo to 
tho religion ot' the luajority, while professing to leave robgiou 
altogether alone. In «Scutlstid it is evoa more essential Uum it 
is in England tliat religious minorities should have this pro- 
tectioa. The number of Hchool districlH in which a distinct- 
ively Presbyterian education will be given will probably be 
v<gy large, and Bonum CaUiolic parents will luivc no coiihdouco 
in the bur working of the conscience clause unless there arc 
Baman Cathobos on the School Board. Nor is it only on 
theological grounds tl«at the cumulative vote ought iu be 
rotoiAsd. Minorities, as Mr. Foiurrsu said, may be worthy of 
repretootolion on eduoational gruandsA An undiluted repro- 
duotion of the poorest and moat ifporant retepayers is nut 
likely to favour enlightened theories of popular education, 
when enlighteumont means, is in the drat iiistance it usually 
sottst meani an increased ex^wnditure. In this rosjHfct 
also it is importont net to lose sight of the distinction botwecu 
the House of Commons and a Hchool Board. In tho lorioer 
case tho object to be sttauxed is not only tho good govtrument 
of die people, but the good govonimout of the people by tlicm- 
selves. In die latter cose, die object is the education of the 
people, and the participation of the people tlietnselvcs in die 
prooess is only important so far as it isa help to the attain- 
uient of this oligeot. 

A grwtpato of Monday ’sand Tnesd^’a debates was given 
up to die ooiuddefalion of defisiis wbioh have Uule mtorost 
earaept liar Seotchmem Tho GoeenuBieAt were certainly right 
in to snrreader the aAiwiiiistoatioa ef a laigo Jratlia- 

mentoiy gnmt to a body not raqpensible to Parliament, imd 
the eosetosion made by the laiBn Advocave seems tp aasiiie 
^ drat Booteh Sdiicatiott l>«M||aMni wUl be ftiliy ao- 
' ' srahUsd with (he ovanione and wiebes of the Beelcb poopie. ! 
jKr. Gdkdox defended his prepowd to BmB the ereedco of 
Sehool Botodeto towns on the jsetoid that it only murried unit 
dmjiincii^efdraBiigb^ to eepplsiiieait^ 

wWswntiomd mesne whies they eeM deAment^ simI 
dsettojr ee snperaede these niteady in wdstenee.^ Bet 


Ibe perish oofaneb of Stofieod Hitk; 

TtdtmtosT sdioote in IttojiandA Thiy wNi 
chaise upon properto, and wy 
effeetod in them most be eooQ«n|NuM W 
and as a neoetsary bonsequonoe by a mdittribadoA m mt 
charge. The adoption of die amendment would; have IntW- 
dncM ae anemaiy to whibh them k no Bluish peraUel-^thn 
existonoe stds ^ sido of two ohm ss of laii^iupiM^ sobeedl 
under two di^erent tystoma of management. Mr. Goimr 
did not explain how ho piopoesd to carry out dw oompuleoiy 
elausee of (ho Bill widiouc m intorrontion of School fioarde. 


Se tor as is apparent ftom the notioo-paper, he would.have loft 
dieae olausea as they stand, in which case their operation, as 
modided by die amendment rtifbsiiig School Boards tooountry 
paxislies, would have boon liinitod to towna Perhaps Bit. 
Gordon would not have been aocry to have virtually destroyed 
oompulaioa by a side wind. 


Mil. FREDEHIO HARIUSON ON MONARCHY. 

I N an Essay on Monarchy in tho currant number of die 
Fvrinighmf Revieto Mr. FaEDEicro HarrisoX gives his Ko- 
publicnn friends nearly tho same advice which was not long 
Htnce offered in n more angry spirit by Mr. Goldwin Snitu. 
Through tho greater ])art of (he srtido Mr. Harrison adopts 
an ironical or humorous maiinor. Notwidjatandinff his pe- 
fbronce for Kcpnblicnn forms, ho lias a kind of lingering 
syinpathy with tho traditions of Royalty ; and of tho proscat 
occupant of dm throne ho always sp^s with pozitonal respect. 
Ho only loses bis tcinper when ho refers to tho 
ReviciOf which in this itisumco at loast has always boeii justor 
and moro dispassionate in its approoiatian of Mr. HAnitiS0N*8 
character and ability. Mr. Goldwin Hnitii rccommondod n 
poKt|}oncincnt of tho attack on the Monarchy, bocauso he 
diought it easier and moro dosirablo to commenco with tho 
destruction of tho Church and tho Houso of Lords. In his 
vebomont disliko of both institutions ho uccusod the Biigtish 
clorgy of combined cruelty and meanness, and bo clmrgod tho 
aristocracy with tho vico of gluttony, on the authority of a 
sceuo in JMhmr where a fantastic nobleman pn>pO 0 cR to cat 
broakfhst before going to bad afVor sitting up all night at ii 
ball. Mr. li.wtRisoN confines himsolf for the most part to his 
immediate subject ; and while ho strongly disapproves of tho 
permanont nmintenanco of English Royalty, fio doprecatos 
impatienoo for change*, on the jdaiutildo ground that the rovo- 
Jutton is in substance nocomplishod already. ** Jn tho truest 
** sense of the woitl,” lie says, “ this country is and has long 
** been a Ripublic, (hongli a most imporloct Ropublto^ it must 
bo allowed. ^I’ho iCcpiildican form, tiio object of such hopes 
** and of such fears, is iinpormnt enough, but it is, tUUst ftlJ, A 
** innttcr of ndininistnitive adjustment.’^ A calm disouision 
of the advantages and disadvnntiigcs which might ensuo If tho 
fonii coiTC8|>on<k'd to the alleged fact k iioricctly legitimate. 
It was not (lorinisKible to raise tlio disetunnon in the presence 
of a largo and igoomnt audience on the frivolous pretext of 
iho pecuniary cost uf the Court. Mr, Harrison wastes some 
eloquent indignation on the inflated language in which oonven- 
tional loyalty lately found expression. If a community the 
** midst of Republican realities retains a monarchic pageant,” ii 
Is not to bo expected that all writers and s^ieakers sbonid eitlicr 
agree precisely with Mr. Harrison in his distinction belwcen 
substance and ceremony, or rigidly abstain from the nnsuinp- 
tioD that oil parts of the Constitution arc equally real, 
Tho nonsense which American politicians of all juirties talk 
about the unerring wiiwlom of ‘*tho people” is as itminccrc hji 
the most cKxiUunt commentaries on Royal processions, and it 
IB more mischievous. It is unsafe to nfhrm any genend pro- 
position as to tho morality and utility of ]>olitic.ai In 

the historical change from living organimus to io},y,ila it in 
difficult to ascertain tlie exact point at which vitixlity hu;orn»;a 
extinct; and it sometimes happeiii that tho otJgmul iiioiiid 
has sdaptod itself to a now and vigtarous growth. Institu- 
tioos w^eh havo lieen gradually and unconscioudy tranii* 
farmed have the great merit of dsriving their character Itoru 
natural causes. Mr. Harbison coinplains that the real ruk i 
of the State is doprtvod of a pairt of the dignity and [mwer 
i^projwiato to bm poartion by tho accident of Ins bearing ti/c 
title which properly dosigrtaUw (he Minister or servant ol 
y»e so^tiiuig kiug. If tho olg'action is well founded, it 
famiihsa a inuoticail aigoment io iavour of a Republic; but 
iS WMjf be qtiartiousd wiwiAer a Master of the Fahitx* ur a 
is ftactamdly ombareaMd by the existence, of a 
in the badkgrauod. The Jla|ja»emf, who 
awn bv luww a mmilbtr poUtw mt$hot than any otaer 
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in the nffoine of cdm vetaon and nuitared jndgmenti*^ 
hftTing dared from the Bench to attack the of hia 

Chnrdi* Tho^ justice of the judgment ia not dicec% 
iiupvxgited. It Is admitted that poedhl^ it may be the stem 
laical outcome of the evidenoe,'* but the Cardinal and hia 
olei;^ prudently decline to enter upon any argument aa to 
the lacts of the case. It ia obvious, however, that if the 
Gaiwa^yr priosta were guilty of the oonduot imputed to them, 
religion baa been blasphemed/’ not by the Judge who con- 
demned these outfngea, but by the men who di«graoed their 
./cloth by committing them, Tlie object of the agitation ia 
rery ajiparent, and the Government can hardly bo simple enough 
to be misled by it. The Roman Catholiu ctogv and their 
par^sans naturally resent Mr. Justioe Keoqu's judgment, and 
the vehement, and in many rei^>ect8 injudicious, language in 
which it waa conveyed supplies a convenient pretext for 
attacking the Judge, and distracting attention from the real 
^estion at iaaue. It is suggested tliat Mr. Justice Keooii 
imould be required to resign, and Aroltbishop McHale thinks 
it is imperative tliat an Act which has been used against the 
priests iihould at onoe bo repealed. It may bo admitted 
the prosecution of a number of ecclesiastics, some of 
them of high rank, for misconducting Uiemsclves at an elec- 
tion, would be an unpleasant spectacle for tlioir onler, and 
would estabiish a precedent which might cause them some 
inconvenience hereafter. There seeiiis to have been a hasty 
assumption on tlic part of the priests tliatr tlie Corrupt 
Practices Act was directed exclusively against the landlords. 

It is stated tliat Mr. Justice Keooh docs not admit the literal 
accuracy of the reports of his judgment w*hich have appeared 
in the newspapers ; but there is a BuiHcicut agreement be- 
tween Uiem to sliow tliat on various points he used needlessly 
strong and offensive epithets, and that ho wont out of hia way 
to touch upon matters which ho would have done well to 
avoid. The tone of the judgment is certainly not what in 
this country would bo considered a judicial tone. Much of it is 
in very bod taste ; it is full of irrelevant allusions, and grotesque 
extravaganoe of language ; and in reading it one is irresistibly , 
reminded of tliat flavour of whisky and potatoes which is said 
to have been perceptible even in some of Buukk's most 
ambitious speeches. It is imposaiblo to deny that the 
judgment would have been more satisfactory if it had been 
calmer and more tempomto; but judicial elocjuenco in the 
sense in which it is appreciated in England is not usually 
cultivated by Irish lawyers. The literory stylo of tlio judg- 
ment is, however, a comparotively trifling matter. The really 
important question is whether tlie findings with which it con- 
cludes aro borne out by the evidence. There lias been no 
luggestion Uiat the trial was not a perfectly fair and jiatjont 
one. It lasted for fifty days, and ,1 tlie evidenco which was 
brought against the priests was altogether irresistible. It is 
necessary to remember that the arts of clerical intimidation 
which had been practised at the election were ogaiu employed 
to keep witnesses away, and to deter those who came from 
Bpodting out. llie court was daily packed witii priests, and 
tne witnessea had to give tlieir testimony in the face of men 
of whose power to injure them they were perfectly aware. The 
proceedings were diversified by assaults on witnesses who had 
told too much, and more than onoe the Judge had to interfere 
for their protection. It may be assumed that on the whole 
the evidence presents a comparatively mild version of the 
intimidation which was brought to bcAr on the electors, and 
that it was in reality much worse than it was said to be. But 
even on this partial and reluctant testimony it is impossible 
not to see that the priests behaved in the most outrageous and 
intolerable manner ; and it cannot be seriously pretended that 
men wbonre officiaily reported to have been guilty of criminal 
acts abould escape the oonsequencee of their misconduct be- 
catiae the Judge who reporte them is not so nice ss he ought 
to be in his ^ice of qpiihets. We need not discuse Mr. 
Justioe Kxoqu’s personal cbencter and ^litical antecedents. 
In the first place, they have nothing to <£> with the oaae, and 
in the next place, it is evident that the Roman Cetholio clergy 
thonghthimn very good Judge as long as he did not nm 
counter to their purpoeee. Indeed it is expreisly sotted in 
Cardinal CuiXBir^s manifesto that it was to the priesthood that 
he owed his ermine/ The one question of patamonnl 
practical ijKi|Nirtanoe is whether the fimte proved in the warm 
^dfihii in qtiiry jujUify the chargee udueb have been made egainit 
Ae Galway prieeta 

Idliere is one bbaervation trhidi Vb. Juetloe Kwoou appeata 
to faavO made^ and which has been eomewbal imfidrly turned 
> amda^bipn Heia reported to have asid tbat^ho aleadlen 
or mere hgima^ 

» ovar his tenant could be usedt and this hae bemt eon^ 


strusd into a justification of the landloidi^ ihterArence wM 
freedom of election. It ie evident from the context ml m 
Jod^ was iqieaking only of legitimete tnfluenoe, the iafiuinet 
of we clergy on me one hand, and of the landlovdi on the 
other; and ne expreaoly atatsd that both kinds of infiuehoe 
had tfamr uses, aim were not only allowable but deiiraUe, 
The clutfges of intimidation which were brought against the 
landlords who supported Captain Tbehcb were of the moit 
trivial kind. One gentleman wrote a letter to hia agent which 
was intended to he road to the tenants, pointing out that thw 
enjoyed many frvours which he was not bound to grant, and 
which he should feel himself at liberty to withhold if they 
behaved in an unfriendly manner towarda him at the election* 
Intimidation of this description might perhaps be more cor- 
rectly described as a determination in Urn xuturo to abstain 
from bribery, but nothing seems to have come of the threat 
except the dismissal of a herdsman. It appeara also that 
after tlie election Lord Clanricardk was seued with a pre- 
judice against tlio loaves of a baker named bNODanASS. 
Those nro surely very small matters. It is evidpot 
that landlords in Galway, as in otlior parts of Ireland, 
have been accustomed to expect that the votes should go 
with the laud; and tliat tliey still think it very hard tlwt 
when rents aro 25 per cent, below Griffith’s valuation their 
tenants slioiild vote Against tliom. Tho Land Act has greatly 
diminished tlio authority of landlords over tlie persons to 
whom they let llicir land ; but it would appear that, as a i*ttle, 
they have hitherto boon in tlie habit of iniluenoing tbolr 
tenaiits rather by bribery than by intimidation. Uuman 
nature being what it is, it is prolmblo that tho attitude which 
the tenants uppojir to bo disposed to assume towards the land- 
lords will lead tlie latter to fall back upon their legal rights, 
and to regard tho relation botweeu tho two classes as a purely 
commercial one. How long tho priests will bo able to main- 
tain the iiiiluenco whicli they ore endeavouring to wrest from 
tho landlords it is diflicult to say. A small farmer who waa 
exammed at tho Galway trial said ho thought that *'for 
eternity tho people should place oonfidonco in the jiriosts, 
but for the public widiuro in tho landlords ” ; and tho re- 
[Kirter adds, that ** tho ovidcnce of this witness was listened 
to with great intercBt, from the fact that ho was ap- 
purcntly an hurnblo and uneducated man, from whom such 
** conqiaratively dc(3p thinking would scarcely have been ox- 
** pccted.” It is probublo tliat this comparatively deep thinker 
lias not laboriously directed his mind to tho philosophy of 
the Syllabus mid of the recent dogma of infallihility ; but the 
Irish priesthood will pcrliaps discover that by thoir interference 
in political uflairs they are for the moment increasing their 
personal influence at tlio expense of Uieir spiritual authority. 
What is most bitterly roHCiited in Mr. Justice KboOu's re- 
marks is the iridependcuoo of his criticism on tho policy of 
tho Catliulic Church, and it is evident from Cardinal CotuCM’s 
manifcsui that some aiarni is felt lost Uiis )ndet>endenco nliould 
be shared by u considerable section of tho laity* 


PLANNING HOblDAYa 

rnilKEE-FOURTHH of the pleasure of a holiday Uo in tho 
X planning of it. lliero arc hosts of people who could never 
get torough life at all if it were not for peipotually dreaming of 
tho little breaks of sunshine which enliven it. Tho tutor clears 
his way ihrouab a quaamire of examination papers by anticipa- 
tions of the ** JiDng/ The setjesnt glances at the last volume 
of tho Alpine Club, and plunges with a smile of comfort into his 
pile of briefs. A whifl of sea air scorns to cool the hot brow 
of the City merchant as a thought of tho coming outing floats in 
upon the worry of the dog-days. The dreariost routiue in fact 
is lightened by the consciousnees that a good time coming lies at 
tho end of it There b nobody who has not some eberitihed 
romance which gives a tinge of fancy to bis life ; tho sobeiosi 
Evangelical dreams of a restoration of the Jews, and even 8ir 
ComewoU Lewb— if fame may bo trusted— used to play at 
governing an ideal kingdom, where oveiybody knew Greek and 
Bved up to tko etaodard of toe highest pouticai economy. What 
hb kingdom was to the hard-h^ed statesman the holiday b 
to the hasd-headed man of husinses. When it comes, it comes 
no doubt in a definite way, and beoomea practically as much a 
BsaUer of rontlno on hb brieb or hb day-W>ks. But before it 
comes it constitutes the romance of hb Ufs. fdo long as he can 
plan Ids holiday there b sense of somethiog mtaifascd'’ 
ihioimh aU the weariness and dntdgsry of everyday exbtcnce. 
Tte fignsos and vastness of the world throws iu giiunour over 
Miadlig Lniio^ We can go, aa hmg aa we are only plaoniiig our 
vsyiML Just where we lino. . We read the story of the sniption 
kt uk fmm, and are off ih Uocf in Vseuviaf. A present of 
gniisdi (lauatiiii Cs oa to the Hhrhlaodc* We pel ddwo ^ tbs Bari 
end flit about 


no 


The Salus^Ay Bevievir. 






« ti«a nr money to the oorAl^reefo of And thon tlleot^b 

the (ItfUoioue thfodom to chtum im^very our bolidoyo m 
wo pleoae. Every one knowi too terrible eeiuo oT compol^ 
■ion which heutita the actuiil holSdey, tfie regret whieb 
wafcoe up the moment wo ore feirly ooiwked on it, the know* 
ledge wmch buwts on of far mttier excamions the moment 
H u ton kte to undertehe them* But m long m the holiday It a 
dmm we nmy chimgp it ov oflen oe we Ollease. We are troubled 
irhii no eeoiio of nwponfriliility, with no oifflcultim about Johnny '• 
■ebool InlU Asd the buiatice oi the henker^H ; wo have to eubm 
to na httmiliating cf>ti)])romi«oe with the lenguod forcoe of the 
fiuiuly. The world io nil before ue where to choof>o. A moment 
will come porluipv when the doctor will put a stern finger down 
on the health-station he has ehoAon for our priiton-house, or when 
the wifb will demur to mnr fhvotirlte haunts as ^ too ddl for the 
gitb/* Bht no long M wifn and doctor let us alone wo hare it all 
ear own way, and it ia the eenm of having it all our own w»y 
yHlinli mrea such a special pleimurD to nlanning holidays.’* 

« No doubt there are u good many p(K>pie to whom the notion of 
pknniog holidays will seem the very rowrse of pleasant — 

S le who pique theruHclvcs on having no plann at nil, and who 
kf to the lost moment in a flutter of change. Practically such 
le go juHt where other jwople go, and do nxactly what other 
people do, but they bug thenrjse1vo.s on the fiict that they might 
go elsewhere and ilo quite diflVirontly if they pleased. And so in 
aU anticipations of holiditys they rnvfd in the vague. The least 
attempt to hx them to a mooting at any definite spot, or to being 
miywbero at any detinito lime, is ros(<nto(f os practical and unjpootic. 
They tall you frankly that they bate being tied dowii.*^ One 
day they are wild about Ihe delights of thu J 'yitunids, and the 
next day they are button-lioling iJon Sombrero, and uro curious 
about tne climate of Andaluaia. With porfec^t consistency they 
decline a through tickiH at starting, and console themaelvos in the 
hour of sea-nclmcss by resolving to throw over Polgium and take 
irpeep in the Pyrcn«^es. Ihit aU this mconH, not that they are 
really Hverse to planning iioUdays, but that they like to retain as 
long AS tliey can the liberty of changing their plans. It makes 
in loot little diffurenru ae to the pleasure of holiday-planning 
whether our plana ore definite or indtrllniio. To tho Alpine 
climbsT the cbarni of his anticipations H(*s in tho difllculty and 
dolioocy of the combiuutiooM they require. To catch the right guides, 
to hit the right side of the ina(7ce<Miblo, to seize the right minute for 
the attempt, are all mo mnny delicate problems which, if he never 
fmmngeii to solve them in reality, give him nn cx([uisitc pleaaitro 
1^ their easy solution in hin dreams. There is oluioAt g thrill of 
ssmtement in contriving how the lost week of Sessions rniiy leave 
us an hour to catch the steamer for itoykyuvik, or ap^ulatin^ huw 
to visit the Geysers and still bo back at thu opening of Term. 
There is ei^joyment even in tho elaborate preparations of the sys- 
tematio tourist, in his choice of tho propor places to visit and tho 
pro]ier people to soo, in his claboralu inquiries arid caroftil dockot- 
log of information, in the nnrabor of his iottings fhim guide-books, 
and the ** hints for investigatioii ** which vary his notes. It is a 
pisMure which culminalos in our plans for the Nile. There is 
tba light moment to start and the right moment to return. Thore 
is tbs wind ^ot blows up streom to a certain day, and the wind 
tliat blowa down streAiu with equal pertinacity. There is the 
name of the ono lionest draffonian to be got from our friend, a 
name which our friend is wifliiiK enough to give, but reluctant to 
spell. There is the right donkey-boy and tho waving donkey-boy, tho 
slightest confufiioti between whom* will make Cant) a paradise or 
a purgatory. A\*o have to learn tho dodges of the Keis and tho 
ways of the crow, to be coached os to the extortions of tho Sheik 
of the Catarncis, niid tho proper baoksheonh for ilem-llassAn. Nilo- 
plonning is ono of the most absorbing sports in the world, whether 
lu tho end ono goes up the Xile or not. Tho more reading for it is 
a world in itaolP Our table littered with Lepsius and Wilkinson. 
We know the latest Te^i'afches of M. Mnrictte. We are able to air 
apl^tty knowlodpff' of hieroglyphics at tho lost garden-party of tho 
season. We have our theory of the dynasties, and talk inapatronia- 
ing way of pylons and obelisks. Sport, too, thniws its enchant- 
tttant over our dreams. We eye our Manton, and pity the poor 
ekttoture« who will be lingi'ring about the corners of pheasant 
06V€rs when wo are potting ibises and crocodiles. We inquire at 
tihe 55 <hV into the hhlnts of hippopotami, and study the vulnerable 
pintU betwoi^n tho bar*. It matters veiy littlo whether wo are 
n6ver destined to seo a hippopotamus or read a cartouche on a 
ftdmb. The holiday U as it may bo, but the plcosumof planning the 
kMdhy remains tlio same. 

Tb the family imun, indeed, the pleasure is more limited than to 
ilia hatbolor, out then lie has ptoHsures of which the bachelor 
khd^a notblng. It something to see (he altered tone of the 
wild of oae's bosom m the holidays draw near. The ncorbity, the 
dcoaiiomd tone of dictation, ivnss into a gentio defuronce and a 
httttiour. Tht' old contests are waived, and the bugles sound 
triras grievance of liuuted idiownnced or grudged 

boohift hUk I'eoco ^reiuU her wing over a household whoso calm 
Ii ^hr litok<in by hvint and delicate suggestions of the pleasure of 
A together'* on the moors, or hr fancy piotitres of a 

|bnii% dtwatSciurboredgh. A dexterous dtplomatiet, indeed, may 
eiotiT bt tim q^ng avert tbieatening atnrms by casual hints 
A ^ may lute a wretehed partner 

enbmlBit<m to his moseoliue eoprice by 
at Boise* On the tither hand, it » 
iwMM" ^ to dUBeolty oi actually plmraing 



of sannemneiit onl of ihe twying ^^iobeii of tho immhmot hb 
household, eon pk SHnauui’A lonupng for Hamqgaie qguMt hie 
daughter's anitpMhy to ** invalid plaoes,” and flnolW etep In oi a 
moment of general athottetion and ei^ off ebg^hanibd ^ 
honours of the day. But, os a role, he is regaeded oe the coauaon 
eftomy and oppressor of olL It is his butioeas to be eeonoiBkal, 
and on the questiem of economy the British mother and the BiitMt 
daughter arc at ono. No consideration of esponae will reooneila 
the one to the absesee of pleasaot partners, or tha other to the 
diseoinforts of a cheap lodging-house. 81y roferenees to Urn oosi 
of dub life daopon into a otorm of indiguation over the genenil 
seltishnoss of men, os Pateffamilios discloses his little plan for op t 
autumn settlement at Mudbonk-on-the-Sea. *^0 Whole house ^ 
shudders at tho thought of anticipated rheumatism, of uneatable 
dinners and abusive hmdladies, of months of dulneu and boredom 
varied only by donkeys and shrimps. The obstinacy of thrbaiiker 
who refuses to allow any over*dTawing is regarded os a mere tuae 
on the pfirt of a despotio and kord-heartod parent. ^ Sneers aooom- 
pony kis calculations of the nilway fores, and his hints on the 
sdvisablenese of ** for once trying a uecond-class compartment. 
The household grimly expressea its wish to stay at Imme, and 
refuses to take any interest in planning holidnys which are no 
holiilays at all. 

But we ore not qtute sure that oven the economical holiday is not 
bettor in nrospeet than tho sorry expedient of a round^ of country 
viHits. Incro is little pleasure to be got out of a series of per- 
p(‘t«al jogging^ fVom one house to another, where the only planning 
can consist in ingenious devices for curtailing one*s stay at plaocs 
tiiat bore oue, and avoiding by a dexterous aiTangement of dates 
any possible collision with people whom one hates. The most 
ecstatic fsucy can conjure no sort of oxeiteuient out of the prospect 
of uioetiug over the table at the manor the faces one is recopnizing 
in Tall aMoII, or of lounging down a country lano with the giil who 
is nodding to one in tho Park. That holiday phuinisg of this sort 
goes on is certain enough, but it is holiday planning of a Very low 
and joyless sort. Butrsven this has a lower deep. Holiday plan- 
ning degenerutea into a tiendiah indiction when it dies into a 
touting tor invitations, into bothering l^uiy Bareacrcs fur a week 
at Htuiiecrop Hall, or jogging tho memoiy of. tho single peer who 
in a luckless moment once muttered vi^uely liow gmd ho should 
some day be to see his old school ixieud at bis oouotiy house. 
But it is odd to see with what zest and pertinacity the process 
is carried on. Former repulses are forgotten, tho hmuiliatious of 
thti last vacation ore remembered no more. However certain be 
may bo of being invited with tho ruck, and cooped up in the dtilU^ 
of prison-houses with a brooe of old dowsers and the country 
doctor, A ** constant visitor '* revels in a thousend golden snecula- 
tions of plcfumre, and of tho wit and foafaion aniongei which he is 
about to liguro. He invents repartees which ore never colled for, 
and trcBsiiroH up little anecdotes which are destined to die before 
birth. Ho dreams of a rcuind of social bucccshcs, of a rivalry for 
the pleasure of his company, of pressure to stop longer and not 
run oway so soon. Pera^s, as we said before, the ^ensure is in 
the streams thcmsolvos. For one month be is a dull, disappointed 
unit among the people one must invite.*' But for six mouths he 
bos been the favoured guost of the noble and the great It is 
something to dream, os the song soys, that we live hi marble 
balls, Fron if n dry reply to the iBsinuating little note announoes 
that the tlbox *’ is full, it is something to have enjoyed the moors 
in prospect A week of anticipated aalmon-fisbing or a hoped-for 
battue i 2 » perhaps more really enjoyable than six days of w^ing 
through Scotch streams with tho aid of boro-legj^ 

Watching for hours at tho comer of a shabby cover. But it most 
bo owTiod that pleasures of this sort require a robust imaghmtioB 
if they ore to be dreamed year after year, imd that thore ore fovr 
forms of holiday planning so trying to temper aud good taste. 


PAGAN ASI'KCrS OF OHiilSTIAKlTT. 
fTlHE eeoleeiostioal mind of Eoglaad bos of late 
X into roniroversies which carry us bock to ages whicti oeele* 
siiiatical conUoversiaiists nnut not bo allowed to have wholly to 
themsolvds. To an exclusively theological view no period of 
history seems richer thou the fourUi, bftb, and sixth centuries. 
Those o^s are the very parodiso of theological controversy. Tl^ 
are tho days of theology in tho very strictest ssnso. Thu dldmteA 
of other Ages, say tho Iconoclast controversy or the vast mass^eott* 
Croversies which we Jumble together under tbe namiter te Be» 
formation, hod eommonly more enr lees to do with mial^ foaotfoal 
duties fowardt his Creator or towards his fellow-creslwriss. Kesi^ 
within the time of whioh we speak, there was one diq^dto, ttft 
Polamaii dispute, wliieb, os having as mnoh to do vdthlhe&tuniui 
os with the mvine natiu'c, bad more inoommoii With ditpdfoe of 0 
practicalkind. ButtbiswasaWostoindireQbaaoontotWQnylietilfOsh 
Britain imd Aftico. The true native load or {mretibeoh^ h tho 
Eastern half of Christendom, the.lmids Where tten 
Uncage wfaithf has the powm of diltiiigtidlhi^g w»dh^p ; 
cisiou the minutest shades of theologlom dlBftretOi 
the true home of the CKmtmvecrireol * ** 

Ages; there orore the KmetihsiriMiret 
to pioi 

of orriiiadagqr 
oiioilheefidtethar" 
oftereqr^ IhiK 





TfajO J^view; 



tip# «D l^r^hoOiiaherftj^ mw «# tonHitiqM 

tepM to ifl if noi^ Itat himOm #»< tKiM )iM i# Aim 
dmioia M if ehm eftiitoit«gi «d mm #f tu w«rtd^# Untoirjr Iii4 
ogy ay e cdfl i imy A c al eiifttonoB. Or^ if im look it ftiiqm daft it 
•D!w thm» saculir atpeet, tkov tw tmkpttd to 4iipi<>o tha 
of ||ta dect^i^ Ekipifo. to tom imv fiom tha tpaetado 
of itiftiiig Jwpmrm ml inmdii^ Wtixiaiia, of too rolo of 
otmcki wjd lii?uurit<»4, and toe ton tooutmd oiimet of too coorto 
of l^tinUum and ilavonaa. Wo need not tav toot tob it no 
idoauate view of tho trio middle agei^ of toe tranidUonal period 
<lf toe voidif'e history when the J^uiaii and toe Teutonic el«m<>nta 

f B exittod aide by aide In all their <fietinctoa«s» and had not yi*t 
to welded tc^toer into a whole dititffent eitoer. But It 
worto while to see how religious controrersiea looked in thoeo 
digot in toe eyes of that large dm who were neither saints nor 
heieto;!. The caurso of hisUiry carries us to suddenly from heathen 

K cutians under Diocletiun to ecoleaiostieal disputes under 
tontinei that we are apt to toink that atl maukiudi or at least 
iD toe inhamtanis of tlie Roman Biupiroi were actively engaged 

are apt to forgot 
to fancy tout* 
» standaid^ the 

whole Roman world followed his example, and that men no 
longer disputed whether Christianity were true, but only 
what was toe true form of Christiunity. But things were fiw 
frm changing in toU sudden way. Eveiythlng indeed shows 
that CbtdHtiauity was tho advancing, and that pagauism was 
the declining, religion. But the advance and the oeoliuo woro 
gvadual. Down mmusi to the end of the fourth century It 
waa hard to say whicli was the estaUishod religion of the Kuipiro. 
Except JuUmi/ every Emperor was a Christian, and it should bo 
remembered toal, while Constantiiie and Theodosius acted as 
aealous Christians long before their Imptism, J ulian was nut only 
a baptised man, but hud aoiuotUiug of ati (H^chfaiusdeal tiiigt; about 
him, having lit liis youth — though, to be sure, be never pot beyond 
hie youth — ^publicly read the Scriptures iu the congrogaliou. But, 
on toe other baud, naptisud and believing Emperors, both ortUodr^ 
and heretical, coudnuod to bo invested, like their heathen uredo- 
ceasora, with the oiUoo and badges of tho High Poutit& of the old 
religion. It was Graiiau who first felt any soruple os to such 
oc^onnity with a false creed, and his scruple Wiis of evil omen. 
It was a well-hazarded prophecy, if it was really uttered as a 
prophecy, that, if Qratian refuaed to be Ptiutifejc Maxivimf there 
would before long bo a M<Lvimtti Puniifex, 

But, if Christianity was the religion of the Roman TOmperor, it 
was at least not too iVligUm of the iiomau Senate. It is curious, 
in toe fourth and fifth centuries, when the despotic system of 
Diocletian and Constantino was fully establialied and when hgis- 
ladon went steadily on the rule that ^H^uodprincipi plocuit legis 
b«^ Tigorem/’ to see how the Roman Siuiato won battk agfiiii souio 
amall portion of its old authority. Kvon toe Senate of (^emstan- 
tinople seems to have acted now and tben: but tho Serintu of 
Omurtantimiplo was overawed by the constant presence of the 
Emperor. In toe West, on the other hand, wimn the Einpcroi* 
at Milan or Kavonoa while the Stmato went on iu its old 
plaoo at Rome, it often liauptuied that in auddnn emergcncivs tbo 
Conscript Fatbors bud reall v to act according to Ibeir own wiKiom. 
Bttt| ^WD to the reign of Theodosius, the Conscript P'atliors wc^3 
a decidedly heato<?cish assembly. 'They vigaromly prolestiid 
against the diseetablisbiiig decree of that orthodox Emperor, by 
wldeix saoritioes to tho old Gods were not torbidden, but were no 
longer to goffered at the public cust. JUatar stUl, when’ Alaric wm 
at ineit gates, inon tell back, not indeed on tho genuine worship of 
Ju]^ler Optimua Mivximus, but on some staauge rites from Etruria. 
Ko other story batter biin|^<mt the strange mixture of creeds and 
foedioga at the time. The Priefect of too city conauUs the Bishup, 
toa firat boaror of tos famous tuuno of Innocent. His aoswor, if 
we may trust the imiteful heathen Zdsimos, was tho most striking 
exaxapis on recora of toot haldlMcd aaertoce of private con- 
viction ” whito some say is the highest duty, if not of a Bishop, 
yet at least of a stotesman. They were to do the Idolatrous rito, 
hut to ^ it privily (o U rr)f; .w6ktMe 0 wn|p(av 

oUBifac W0«iisag4i«c «>Mi' «rt*r«<c wouJ$^ JSwtp 

Tu undsietand this answ^ whether really given or mjt, 
we most remagiber that to tho mind of Iimoeaat the Gods who 
wme to be caOpd qn to save Rome were no mevs Boo-existent 
beings, no mere creations of to« fancy. They wore devils, living 
sndpowsffful f toe point of toe answer is, that &e Roman patriotism 
of tiw Biahop eaxmd him so (aiv tkat he was ready to see Hume 
samd by the help of devils rather toaa not see her saved at alt 
But .the would have no viriue unless thw wirro done 

nghOcU; toe Banato went up into the Oi^itol and md all tUngs 
Saemwaodin ordefr but ito man» the Jheitoen histDiian telis^ 
dsmdto bava iuv share in tooird^ags. ^ 

The nsrivid of pqganiam^ nndet diBim beam Us wltnses both 
wuB. Exnepttoai toelises of pemoBrionwmejsat 
'^ii^uoh In oomiiKm with the crign of TbRip end Mmij in 
ltbieiiiufihtoeomamBsr{toil»boto& toe eiuie with 
SnHtoe teHtal was made and in toe eeas with wiieh It sraa 
pSm^ Hiiiie#>toindsMi^ ha^lkwto^bc^eswto^ 


Wl lirtan a tiaia ana — slnMii asid rtfhbf 
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with toe dd oeremottlesb and toat mm WMt told h 

Itelito toltoeitt 

^Ltoto£iMd«<toan^ toe Roman 

toe rime of ciiimge, many seelcMia simporleie of the old igsdehd sM 
many seslous aup^-»rten of too new. But in toe Soeium torn l| 
ibcmld bo norieed what a deep eftet the tow systmm IumI on the 
old. Before ChrisUanUy dnally'uprooted paganism, it in a manner 
Chriistiariteed it The paganism ot Itdiaa was net mtfdy a system 
of GUde eeremonios aiid pnoricsl tales. H had boohme a crood ) 
H was a system of ilrito and morals. Take toe history ef S^imoe, 
written in toe fifth eentury, when papanism was toat vanishing. 
To him the worship of the Uoda of llome waa not the subjetft of 
playful versa which it was to Horace, nor the matter ef stale policy 
wUtoh it was to the augur of Cicoroi His faith is ea firm, his or^ 
thodoxy ie as rigid, ho is as undoubting iu his in Divin# 
Ihrovidonoe and Divine vengeaiioe as the most lurveut di^miaat 
on tbit Christian side. lie bales Ohrietianity ; but it k not with 
toe blind hatred of earlier times ; he clearly bas some knowledge 
of Us dt>ctrinea, and ho even borrows Its language In deiiouiichig* 
it. He laments tho departure of Conatantuio from *^the right 
way **— a formula which he mutit surely have learned from lihi 
enemies ; be has bis ooiifosaors of the truth ; he has his signs and 
woiuiera, his sm*ciiil interpositions for the punitoniont of irrovm 
refice; he hus bis )^«T>ncfiil theory lie Gubernatione Deoruni in 
tho plural, ns cnn^hilly thought out and os firmly beUovod in ns 
ever Halviauus hnd in the singular. Of Ohristiauity and its pro- 
fesHorn bo never speaks without some expression of anotariau die* 
like. In abort, n\ ZoMunos the Oliristian disputsiii nasi with a 
fanatical enemy as bitter, and no doubt as conscieiftious, as 
hiiuself. 

From Zoeimos let us go batik a generation or two to Ammianoi. 
We conceivo that oln#tical purists will ciy out if we say that 
Ammimius Maroel linns, the lustorian of the oampaigus of Julian, has 
rually a riglit to rank very high, within one or two of the torn 
timmig too extant Latin historians of Home. Ihitween him and^ 
Tauhus the gap is tilled up with the dreary icpitomea of toe 
Augustan Hiau^ry. But Tsmtus, as well as Livy and HaUust, la 
not It writer contomporary with what he writes ahouL And daring 
people are nawiulays be^nuning id say that Tacitus wrote with a 
party object, and is not to be implicitly trustmi. But Amudanuf 
was a Ci>utompnrary, and, in a lar|#i |)art of his story, be was a 
spectator find an ai^r, an ollicer iu Julian's anuy. If we IcKik at 
bis matter, his thorough trustworthinass., his kemineiM of observa- 
tion, wo might put him iu tlie highest class of writers; if wo lfx>k 
at his doCcsiably coinpliciiUHl and Htlvcted style, we might put biiu 
in th(* lowest. But what we are oonconied with is the way lu 
whioh he looks nt ChriHlianity. In this respect be has pndty well 
roachod tho slste attributed by Principal Tullocli to Mr. Burton, 
that of a ** piuloss iinjuirtiality." Ho dearly was not a OhrintUui 
hiiuself; bo always speaks of Christiouity from the outside; but 
bo always sposks of tho religion itself with n^npect. lie clearly 
fdc tho sijldiuiily of Ghrintian martyrdom ; ho speaks with 
roveroiico of those who laid down thoir lives for their faith. 
He despises tho ChrisUimity of Constautius, in whoso hands it bad 
become an old wife’s fable anilis siiperstitio '’}, but bo says that 
Christinnity itself is a ^'roligio absoluta et simplex*’ — words wbioh 
are not very easy to undorstiud, but which are clearly meant hi 
be rospoctfu). lie strongly blames tho pride and luxury of the , 
Bishop of Rqino, but in the same breath bo bears wltuoss to 
tlm Himplo and maiful lives of tha Bishops of siuiiUer places. 
Theodosius, whom Zusiruos pursues with all tho bitternewi of con- 
trr>ver»la) hatred, ho colls ** priocajif parfoctiMitJBUx.'’ But his 
strongest expression of adiiiiratioii is beiiluwed cm tim tedoront 
prdioy of Vaientinian, who hindered the professors of cUher faith 
trom niolenting the profossors <jf the other. Bomething must ba 
allowed for the difTerent cirouuistHnccs of the time of Amminnui 
and of the generotlrin of Z6rimos. Ammlanus must have written 
or revised Ins book under Theodosius ; but it may woU have lioen 
before the public sacrifioes were forbidden, ui short before Chris- 
tianity wai^ strictly speaking, the established retigioii of the 
Empire. ZOsimos wrote when things had altogether gone against 
too edd OoiU. But it is plain that wa see in toe two writers two 
widoly diObrent linos of thotmht with regard to the advancing 
creted. Amniianus is on iodmeront pbilusophar; Zdsiuios Is a 
faiuitical partisan. 

CUudiiui seems to represent a third state of mind. There is in- 
deed sometluiig wonderful in the sight of a poet ringing the 
praises of a Cbristuui jpriuce, In the very generation which saw 
toe Anal triumph of Curistlaiiity, not only without Introducing a 
single Ghriiriian exiireiriim or idea, but with toe most lavish use 
ef toe maohlaery oi the odd mythology. Tho position of Claudion 
was ditibrent ifrom that of toe poate m the AuguMn age ; it was 
difibrent from that of a modam poet who drags in classical illus- 
trarioos. If Vii|^ and Horaeo aid not aeiy fowently believe in 
toe vrilglon whito they profeaasd# at rij events neither they nor 
^kom i^nt them believed in any other ; aud they at least did the 
pdrt.of good (dtwto hi nmfl#iaiiig to beHqva toe roligloji of the 
edmmonwaellh. If a moduna poat of Jupiter and Apollo, 
tm oaeeagpecls trim of tssOering in toem; hie poetkal talk atmut 
toato MfOmjtomt with tim most devout ^ (ftihodoz beltofio 
mmerlW^ &RwhenOlandliOje^ Jfapiter and the other 
lie anrii cf XliiiuonH R tore soniided to 
" " Ten as n AimlnvneeiioA of toe devil and his 
pfpgfiwjer nt(to|r out ^ sigH 
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Th«i ntiritrecft fodouUloM an immomnant^ all it 

deftti*t)y9 thn tr>]taoitft iiUayii and decaWn^ builoinM ; but in its 
prriirniiNi it piilU down bm a campanile^ thoro a wnidoir of tbo 
tburtf^^Yth eaniuvy, Tbo aouadlabeml who is awakened in tiM 
mofaing by the skdeke of ne^Trpaper retidora and by the groam 
of bwml^aarm — for Italy, so ptotliprAl of her favonw ia this 
jeapwftt to other countries, still kfujps a Huilieirat snnply at hoBio^ 
iKHiy for a tnomimi regret the oonsumniAtiou of Italula unity, and 
remetiibop the dnys when ail such noises were forbidden. While 
one l<9er9ne Highness drives over him on the right hand, and 
another on the loft, he may wish to recall the time when the city 
tTAA not quite so fashionabk) ; when the poor could economise 
tbm when, if the dinners were as bad, and the beef as tniigli, 
t^ero were many pleasant people to eat them; and when the 
gnniens of tlio Ludovisi were not closed — a loss no lessirrepambie 
Ui slixlunts of nature than of art. On the othor hand, scores of 
now simps are opened, displnving an endless choice of plioto- 
muphtf and ikioRAies, oountlcse boxes of which are dc^atched to 
New York. The influx of ignorant travellers has given riso to 
rcacwoti activity in the fabrication of works of art, nud an iin- 
paraHeled salo of rubbish has been the consequence. J/ac tibi 
o/’vtfft ortsjf/ All sorts of objects are kept in stock to tempt the 
mrintoirr, who has not oven sendK) enough to obH(5tTo that the 
pii'tiirc might liavo b««n bt^tor bad Ujo pnintor taken more pains. 

The American is a better prey than tiio i'kigllflhninn, who goiie- 
rally poisesnos at home a select assortment of relics of travel. 
Most ooittriry hai(|M pws^onC sonic indication of Italian tours 
in the shape of C^ies, alabaster iigiiros, or marble tables, the 
collection of some tumtic graudfather who liowover probably* 
saw more and understood far more of Italy than any of his do* 
Homlatits. lie went to lioiue for four or five months, not for 
a f^mtinight; Mi that be was in a strange country; inquired 
solemnly into the hobita of the natives, their cuatoms, and their 
mode of life; inodo abstracts of the conversations be held; 
wroto long aooonata after the manner inculcated by haoon; 
perhaps did “sequester hiiiiselfe from the company of his ctmntiy- 
men, and diet in such fdacca where there im good company of 
the mitiem where he travnileth ; did upon liis removes from 
place to another procure reconimendation to some person 
of quality rtwding in tlie place whither he rernoveth-’* Th«!»e 
de-TAmiits were pnblishod on his return, and were vniy likely read 
yrith Inievest by the utjtmvolled world. Now hardly anybody 
thiics' letters of introduction to foroignora, few of whom indeed 
(^wak English with tiueney. If the gui^t is c<»nversant with no 
hmgwage nut his own, it maybe doubted whether he derives much 
pk^ianiv from climbing up the hundred sic|w of some vast palace 
to And a society which has no cbnnictenstica of its own, and 
whrMW gossip is singularly like that of any other watering-place. 
Besides, when Jlacon wrote, and our ancestora printed their let tors, 
imifliw Murwv nor ilaedekcr bad pubhshod their odmirable 
Mitnniari«(k, nud they could Imve little foreseen the day whoa 
Engliehmun and Kngiishwunum, by the aid of a eouriur, would be 
wmWod to see Florence in throe days, llologna in two, and 
Ferri^m in a siuglc morning. Tlieii the hours wore not mapped 
oat for tlioni with a stern hand, and they gave perhaps one or two 
to the study of what woe iu those times the prevalent langiiago of 
the country. Travellers are much too busy in Umse days to do 
anything of thofkiud ; bivddeN, what would be the use ? The 
waiters apcfik Aitierican whercterthey go; there is no modem 
Utemture to readt an«l ns for the classics, Tasso ia too dull, Danto 
ftw ditllcnlt, Ariosto too long, R)ccutvio too impmper. The 
rusnlt is that not moru than one Knglisbman out of a bun- 
dlwd displays a greater fatnilinrity with the language than ia 
evinced oy the question “ Quanto y” which ho pronounoea as 
ha stretches aeroaa the bulfet and shakes a brioiht in the face 
nf the ahiriiied waiter. Were ho to stay in n town two daya 
longt^r than waa noressary to ace its churches, ho would feel 
that ho waa wasting bis time. Perpetual motion is bis des- 
tiuy. Ho would be wore likely to sleep at Tuxford on bis 
way to Bklinburgh thaa to br^ bis joumov at au Italian 
town where there waa no English chemist Balano’a heroine 
would hardly And a quiet comer iti which she could pursue her 
Studies. « I caii*t abide Venice, lliere’e no noise nor bustle here,'' 
was the criticism of one to whom the avetiuos of New Yoiii piw- 
w^nted tho aemo of enjoyment. Home will become more crowd^ 
«hi nu)rt» QXpsnaiye each succeeding yew. and fewer snlone will 
reumin open to those who come in toaroh of society. When the 
dual gATrntuent which now exists oomos to an end, tiie te^dent 
Frigir li will bo at a Ices for topics of converiatioji, and w^ he 
drprivi d of tho opporttmity of committing many harmleae indiicee* 
ti'His in oiq>oj«ition to the Oovemwont of the countiy, which 
they show ihcdr inifu’cst iu politios, even if they do not diieotly 
mduoMcu thti pi'oCi'edings at the Quiniml. 

'iVimdliog of tho kind we have described cannot be said to pro* 
mbte n knowbHlgo of the arts or to aid the critical faculty. The 
Hmrily which has s«ou llologna in two days, and other towns wiUi 
slhfikilw ederit}, reiurns to England with minds which veaemhle 
Ubmii plgjto^phs, and htnltli impaired by the most tieacheroni 
ef elhtmtee. ^Italy and its enjormenta are Iter those who lam 
hea^ track, who conunt themselves with ^ imeetvat 
oT Havamiiu nnd^ who leam fbai the 
^ ApoUhoMe bow lovaty awl b«w 

ihi Chrisliinl^ cl the mxib ceatmy. Adtaur tie 
If ^ mf Sl^j indttterr^ed qaiet he M Ml* 
ttdacs •tV!MorFttmia,walri^ 


Tomello before Us xsstarationa are eomjpleied. Five yearn hence 
few moouments wHl lamidn unacrapoa and uniestoiea ; half the^ 
moat exquisite tnaaurci in Italy are losing their diarinc t i va 
choraeior, end the traveller will regret, when too late, that he ^ 
epent his days In going to moots at the Due Tonrii and bis aten* 
ings in reading Engiisb magazmes. 



DBAVATIC UTEBATCKF IN FUANCE. 

1WTO visitor to tbe FTencb Plays can foil to ^ unprseseisk' 
X\ with the fact that they come from a country ia which the 
drama still holds its place in the national litemture, and tbe 
dramatists are writers who, In their ftoveral degree^ have some 
respect for the qualify of their art and tho enti^ tMte of 
their audiences. This it evidently a state of things which has 
almost censed to have a pamllel in England hince Mr. Maoroady^i 
management at Covent Garden, and tmbiequently at Drury 
l^me. Id those days, which now seem 6o fur cm, there were 
excellent oompanios not only at what wore called tbe Patent 
'rhoatres (for wo may incluae Madame Vestris's management 
at Covent Garden in the epoch to which we refer), but at 
tho Ilnymarket ; and there were dramatic writers, both m tragedy 
and comedy, whoso productions, if not destined to take rank as 
dflssicA, were nevertheless works of serious merit and intention, 
and entitled to consideration in a purely bternrv seuft^ as works of. 
feeling, of imagination, of invention, or of style. They deserved 
the attention oi cultivated critics on other grounds than those of 
stage effect or theatrical success. Some of thorn had a noble and 
ulevHtod aim in the presentation of human pAssions purified and 
exalted by the conlUct with human destiny, or of an ideal of 
self-sacrificing heroism or virtue; suine gave to picturesque or 
romantic episodes of history the charm of }K>etic diction atm dia- 
logue; some threw the genial and kindly glance of the social 
uiondist on tbe monuen and tho foibles of tlio world around them ; 
some satirized the pleasant vices or ridiculed the fiisbiouable follies 
of the age ; some, with a more unreMlrainod and farcical humour, 
caricatunki the vulgarities of a class or the eccentricities of some 
now vaiioty of tlm human s})OcicB ; while M^mie were content to 
mproduce the everlasting typos of tbo comedy of life, 'fhore waa 
mjt among them all perhiip^ a ghost of tlie tragic genius of tbe 
Elizabethans, whom they were too prone to indittU*, or a sparit 
of tlie reckless vigour of tbe comic dramstisU of the Kestoratiou, 
or a smack of tho animal spirits of Colmati and bis contempo- 
raries, or more than a faint suggestion of the fresh and happy 
Aoimotinu and tenderness of Uoldsmith or of the dazzling bnf- 
iioncy of SheridoiJ. But there was sonietliing of a btcniry sense 
and a literary purpose in their work, imd iu mmt cases there 
was a clear title to originality. Such ns they were, they were 
not adapters but creators; and, to borrow a figure from a 
French poet, if tbe cup from which Uicy drank was a small one^ it 
was their own. Since Lord Lytton wrote bis lost comedy, and 
Mr. Boucionalt wrote his first, they have hod no successors on 
the English stage ; and we look iu vain for so much as a second 
Jerrtdd, or Talfourd, or Sheridan Knowles. The author of 
jAmdirti Assurattet bos become a very able and successful “ original 
adapter,*' or a compowr of effects for the scene-painter and 
tho mai’hinist. Mr. Tom Taylor is scarcely to be pronounced an 
original dranintist, and Mr. Charles Ileado is best known to the 
stage uB a borrower from bis own works or from abroad. The 
regretted Mr. lioberteon compcaod very pretty ehoradcs; but 
chiirndes do not constitute a dramatist In round terms them is 
an almost absolute divorce in this oouutrv between literature pro- 
perly so called and tbe stages If the Dramatic Authom Sociefy 
should bo disposed to question the acentmy of this statemeiit, 
lot them refute it by a list of their own productioiis during the 
lost quarter of a century. Peihaps it is sufficient to note the 
number of Engiisb pbfys'of French extraction within this period, 
and to recall the juat but fruitless ondoAvours of French dnumitie 
authors to establiMi some sort of direct or indirect oltsms under a 
fair Copvright Treaty upon tbe nrofita of British pimew. Engliih 
authors nave often and nNumnably pressed upon their nrethren in 
the United States the injury and discour^ment te Anmrioan 
hterature which the nbsenco of iutoniatioaal ospyrii^ has caused 
by the cheap and plentaful supply of all the lat^ novaltiitihmi 
the London market. It has pro^bly not oomtnad to our ** dramnlili 
authors that the literature of the Engiisb 
a similar disadvantage from the cheap and pkralul sorndy ipif 
orfyinai adaptations from tbe FVenob. At anv this. w haU ar si 
may be the cause, the lesolt is iiidispatable. Wannite |Hfywriglhte 
io abmidatiee, but no dramatists to speiA of, ihteneneesidM 
pieoe of tbe season. Pytjmaitm mtd Gdhfra, wUisiatv^^ 
mi exception ; wo have ony quantify ci adapiatiimMi» niatner Ima 
defrnrmed m spoilt in the process, but no nitive or cnrlginai 
dramatie Btesatme. Let us tnm to Franoe and emitempMte u 
very dUhnmt scene, and rnie wbkA is not criteiMsd te mflMtes 
tiwWit teular sdf-cotnphwenoy of the Bihfrii 
fSifrte ^fvsat Bevoktion Aeiiioh dmemtia iStesntetin $ni;mte * 
dera^iniqy Uiuisl^ htbia m ip W li'hae,slteteiii,'#^f 

litleal QovenwMni, and teSow#' with Mslllllh 
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mtmit ; em a IVudli mAJie^ in Bit» of ott Ha^pio^ Ibo SMiat 
end^ in Idia vorUL eg^ m ]BMir<tBloMto tl» n&m Aki* 
onlMo rinbtiidw of ^ daoudd imtatan of OoneiUo and BociiMt 
aumiQied or num in hfslindts lom on n otMTO TnntonuritlliiT n 
ckiarfciU iotorior on iho onflra now 


cuiancfti lotortor on iHiloil ibo ontlinn now folL Hio Acndomloia oovHMnj ti 
WMted Ufo> roolitj, iih>¥o»mKi and noAiioii^ aonioililitf tbat Logonvd, tho ocOkbonilBi 
woidd 8^ £be oenseo fina tho bloodi intiond of thooo bowi^od in Iho djrmmn of 


po«ii7 nod riioiono booidoi. AloxiRdro IKimoo (Iho Bldor) nnfo 
thorn tho romanoo or tho miaquonde of hUlonr w oloaka of all 
colotm^ hofoee and great htdioii, who bioko aU too eommaodinonti 
in magDiiicent cuoIuiuq, and oommitted all mannor of tmno- 
^gnMaim againot tlie moral and ooohil law in the languago td 
floiiita and martm. Soniotimao ho showed them Um Court 
life of the old rasuch Monavcliy and ariatoemoy in undross—a 
life in which all tho men were wits ami gallaiits,%^ all iho women 
wort adorablo ■innora; soinetimes ho dramaliMHl aoeioty as it 
oi^ght to be in a rovolutkauiry age^ and drew tho loan of tho 
pit and gallery by depicting in aguntatog situatiomi tho triuumh 
of unreaunhic^ paaatoti o?or tho pndudicea of the Codo. Be 
had a boat of foHowem and follow- wfirKera» who, if not all tnasters 
of thohr art^ wero more than mere craftsmeu, and who 
worked in a amocroly literaiy spirit Perkape it is owing to tho 
system of instruction, to the comparative limitation of iho oareors 
of educated men, to the absence of commercial ontorprise and the 
ouigrotkig spirit, that there are so many jfmng men in Fvnnce 
who bring to the stage qualities of style which lend a certain 
litBiaey cieM avon b> thmr lightest piodiiotiuiis. For example, 
comnare an English burlesque with tho likmtto of the Omnde 
DuAutit da and La IkUe IHUm: the former U ooarse 

slang aud imhecile d(»ggrei; the latter has something of tho 
^Vriatofduuiic Teiu in tho audacity of its satire, in its Itiuches of 
sentitnont, in its bUtur bulloonery. in Iho artful negligenoe of the 
wrttuig« Scribe, who under the Keatoiatieu and tlio Monarchy of 
Jttly was the founder and the chief of a school of writers of gmut'o 
pieees,icgeniousiit(lcscntimetitiid comodiosof conlenipomry middle- 
class Uf« and matinors, was not inde<^ a master of stjloj as hu was 
of iurentiem and oonetmciiou, and it boeanie the fushinu antoug 


mBausaUalt shoaind the riUMriml''iiiHiNi4lMr 
plodk muiUr 

Timir tTfiawt howanan. Iktnn ^lUa^Mnaa^ n idwanriim Jlldln WhMfti) 
Xe which we Mli<m ha had the 

It. M. Feuittet taaa A na dandek o, nadtha t e fau h^ 

crilitiaw as e writer; but titoae is anourh of Ihnriiii^nln tl^ 
narvwfoweaaiiddehaate ginoeof hie a^le to waha ewmadi Itt 
the moria efiwaittacy which H often hetaaya. ^hile we are ha 
Academical oomiMny we mar haae ear a tread ahoul 1 C 
Legouvd, the oeUaherateuv of M. Scribe (mi Aoadimitoiaii aleo> 
in Ihedjrmmaof .dsMsnas Xecouwaur. Thebeit wsitiag in that 
play was alwaye attributed to M. LegauvtS, all tbe menl of tha 
oonalructUm beiiig asrigned to H . Smibe. Thaaa is aethape aol 
maoh (lor eilbar to boast of in the peilhrmaiioe, if loo aavomU 
judged; but no foreign critic who is tolembly well noaualntM 


judged; but no foreign critic who is tolembly well fioaualntei 
Am the titemry laugo^ of Ffaiioo will deny II a place in 
dramatic literainre, or dimaias it as the heudiworic U a couple ef 
playwrigUbs, 

M. Victorien Serdin^ however, is the most iliorough diwnaliit 
by temporament and instinct who has appeared hiT^noe slnoe 
the death of M. Scribo. We are not ol couree oompariiig him 
with the giants of the Bomaatlo school, but cmly with wtileie 
of his own category. In the Sdrt of paintiiTg wo (fo not coni- 
pare a Terborg with a Kubens; and M, Pardon it in some aoH the 
Terburg of the modem French stage, Apparonily he tikes net 
pretend t4> be a moialist, or mthor he is emitent tk> he a drametie 
writer beforo being a inoraHst : but for marvellous ingentti^ of 
construction, indntte dexteritr in condnctitiinsia eomnlieated nlct 


not desurre a place in the library of Frencli dmmatitis, and that 
may not be read with advantage by a foveian student of tbo leu- 
gufl^e of ev^dny life and conversation. Ana thoMauiemay be said 
of ms prineij^ coadjut^iiu. Those delicate little cuniodies aud 
those Taudevillos wita <vupltiii are now completely suiierauuuated ; 
nonudisQGO in Paris would listen with oomposuro in i H72 to a party 
of Judies and gentlemen iutaieperHiog their dialogues with of 
rhyme aung by cracked voices to some old ban'el-orgitn tunc. The 
Iwrisian audiwices of the praseut day doniand a etrougor and wore 
stimulating diet A long course of polilioal disenebsuUnenta aud 
citaatrophes has made Ihstti bitter and uBCorn|Mronii(«iug rrulists; 
and what they inidst up(.ni in lliuir dnuiMtiu Utumture u«iWHdH>M 
is a keen and bitieg irony, a penotmting and pitiless observation 
of the minor miseries niui absusditios m huroiui Uk, or a moral 
Iwaon in favour ai law ami ordaiy coavejed under tbe» disguiHi of 
tha meal pungent cyiticisiB. The cootiaiiai influx of pitiviu- 
riol viaitow to the capital has no doubt in IWis, as in liomion, 
vilwted the critical ssuse of theatrical audiences, and impaired in ! 
Simla dams tha quality of Ihc ai'Uira and of tho drauatiids. It is i 
wMhhi Inu last twenty yeata that ibis changa for the wc^rse has i 
^akwaplaM. y«t ri would be uiyual to attribula it to the Second 
Xm|M, wmoh has sins enough to hear without being held 
aaommlable for the disnuoraliiattiin of dtaiaalic art. 

Under tfoa 8icmid Ji£niym four dimnatisto of considciable power 
andaaputoliwi may bo said to hana dourisbad-^-MM. Alasaiufor 
Dumas tbo Youn^r.EuiifoAiigiar, Octave FettUlat,aiid Victorien 
Sardou. Tbruc of tnese indeed hod already a nascent reputation 
before the Emuiie, but it gnaw to maturity under tbe third Napo- 
leon; and the fourth, and perhaps the most renowned of them all, 


leoo; and the fourth, and perhaps the most renowned of them all, 
belongs altogether to tho Impariid period. It is known that the 
examplary author of the Jjama atur CaftUUoM aud the VitiU dc 
Mtm aatoems bimsalf notiiiog if nob a moial teaebar and re* 
fomnor, and m b^a biiii to be parfoeitly sinoove ia bia oon* 
Vftitfon.^ U. Bmila Augter^ oIUunm a weuiad guest at tha 
TrifteffiM «a wall as oi the Mafo ttcqmt,, tatirked nmqmriiigly 
ii hU mmd auaaoaifol jriaess tbe toeleimise and pesdihMons of a 
defobtoBl partv attoe Coun: tbe peMpal rimsaetoristiee of hie 
flm seen wforiaaome mmiaiieto of nmealtone and fooUng, end 
n^mtootm gtaoe of atyK wMafc aani^ Justified bis olestuto 
to *SeA«»l^. abbfoCberiutole£Mn,M.Octev^ 
eltoenbilitaale gumt of tlm IMne% le na derided end rin s ase u 
Itori i l to fbltifjgimwnyto ftntldawqy 

jjjiiffiiitftii:. gedbnwificaito own foataeee, and enmerimm 
tSmmmthWArn to» aadnetieui bbkW miym h l y ukadtanlee mie 
aitoUlinr Ibilfo brnk iMd by pmifa^ 
l e a iWI j bp la l M ri n to mkB ciSSm attil cmibunplibkb If mto 

a rria n u gh»«wamlof|l 


writer beforo being a moraHst : but for marvellous inguntti^ ef 
construction, infinite dexterity in conditetingya eompUeated plot 
and dbontangUng a skoin of seentingly iiwBeabb ditfioultito^ 
aud sustaining a nqnd iiro of easy epigtuin anaVlaboured rapartfs^ 
and especially of repartee barM with feminina finesse and aknt 
with a carulem but unerring aim, the author ef Zm IbtiM rie 
Mouche and Nm luHnu^a ia iinsurpnsRod. On one ocaarion, in *hia 
drsuia of i'afrie, founded on an episode in tiio revolt ^ the 
Netherlands and produced a year before the FrnncopGaniiaa war, 
he ropo to a higher strain of lamttmeut aud passion ; in his latest 
work,iSa6eyas,he hits lent the framework of an iutenisting plot to • 
double-edged political usitirv of inimitable truthfulncM ana audacity, 
and so cimniugly contrived that nil parties think all partise 
nHsailtHi and insuHcd by it but themselves. M. Hiwdou, wuo, we 
believe, has old iilcrmaii Mood in hk vchis, has all a Frencbmaii's 
lightness of hand ; but he hits hard and straight, and wo know no 
play of his in which he hits at random, or in which the moral 
leaves anything to bu desirud at tbe fall of the ouvlida. \Ve 
say at the fall of tbe curtain with a ptmpose ; because In ike 
plays of hi. Sardou, ns in those of his eminent comiWyiiieu and 
oontempornry dramatists wh«>m w« bare named, there are un- 
doubtedly scencH and stciiaiions which, if detnobed from the whiie 
argument of Die piece, are of a nature to irritate and alarm the 
least prudish or iKjueaiinsh audience. There is an amount ef 
reidisui in the b'reuch dminatic litenituru of tha present time 
which llu* public D) wh»>ni it is addrewH/td ifvidootly expect mid 
drriiond. JiideiMi the Knglish play-going piiblio demand H also 
of their dramatislN ; but what thf y get iii«rvad Is a represeuta- 
ti(ni of liii) unknown to any eountry or sooioty on cam, aud a 
series of the groMi'et mechanical sensations, om if the dnuiiatlet 
had borrowed all his idcos and his afiects frc»m tho ^aorideule i ri 
ofibnees" column of a nawspi^per. Tha nature of FiwuA 
dramatists is more moral than m<abaiiical ; it does not dopeafi 
on the carpenter or the raadunist, but on tbe eA^ionn of humaii 
passion with tbe sordal law. It may be that ins tho wont of a 
Divorce (/ourt that mokes one particular item in tbe Decalogim eu 
irrcsisttblyaltractiviito Froivdi dramatists; even British Phaiwleoi 
will not suppose that in this rtfspeci the raallUas of Fronrii loeiriy 
are dejneted by the realism of the French stsge. distinotion 
between tbe two eouritries appears to he that on this ride of tbe 
water we represent in u law court w'faat on the other they Might 
to hiiaglne on the stage. 


JAMFi; CORDON BENNETT. 

1^ E W Tovk may Le ooogmtulatod on having within a sltort 
-k V period lost two of ito fonmuisi dtisens. Fisk was shot a 
fsw a^iths ago, and it is perhaps fri)iii cos point of view an «a- 
ooitragiiig circttDstsaoe that Ibers should be such gansnd reluct- 
Bmce to hane tho murderer. James Uordoii Ifounett bos died a 
natural deato, but uiifortunatoly Ids newapapor survives hiju. In 
his own way he was quite as great a man— we are thinking of 
gteat^ iu its Jcmalhau Wild seiiie— asFisIt; bnt ho kept on tbe 
lode side of the law, and ha wasaptoud the fttpease of having to 
skate ^ rittiider with the Judgua* Uis carser is a coasptisuous 
u a a mn i e af avaapsaoiis kifon^. An Amerioan apologist has sug* 
gested that his ckaesotor srighi be dcaeiik^ as good so for as it 
« dafectife/* He was shroard, eolsrpristog, aadsciouf, 
ItoSM $ •• visit hhn, and you see hsfore you a quiet-maiiiiwed, 
itouvtooutb and geod-imtotod old genlleiiian, who is 00 oscslltsii 
***** T? 4 **‘^"*^ wridd,'^ But beyond that there 

Wicwlfouk, ^Tkat asgiou of tha mind where csmsistiofui, the 
mm mmA miA kmmr^ public snirit, and pairiotism have tbstr 
fsimdUs asan mare vaosoerr^ l(a wai^ in foci, aa utteriy 
pstoou; wItohsdiMMteiife todoesdi foritsowa mJisu 
MjpfilpJM wuriaop hfoanfod to fuiek Jris way m the vwsdd, sad 
mm.-ym to , famaw gay rood tiud se em ed to suit his 
ftoptoi^> tltowltodiMdiiaitoii of iuresliicwibuMS .aiid pintiH 
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S ta audacity whicb rendered hie example to eorrupting and 
ngeroue. When, in the conne of eome miaml, hie adrer* 
eaiy called him a pedlar, he at once adopted the name. Ha 
peddled/' he aai^ in thoughts and fe^ga and inteUeetual 
truths, and he was going in for a wholesale business in the same 
line. A, pedlar hM a prescriptive right to call his wares by 
such names as ha plosaes,* but the commodities out of whichBennen 
began to make his fortune were, in plain lanffoage, obscenity and 
personal defamation. The Mw York UariMf which be invented 
and continued to manage to the last hour of his life, was at first 
on obscene, scurriloiu print, sold at a cent, printed by stealth on 
other poople’e t^pes, and published in a cellar. The ofllco of the 
Hirala is now one of the grandest houses in Broodwajj^; the 
* paper itself Is one of the richest literary properties in the 
world, and it has cast off the revolting groisness of its early 
years. But it has always been conducted on the same prin -4 
ciple — the principle of providing anything that scorned likely 
to pay, without regard to the moral texture of the article. 
The justification of the commodity was simply that people were 
willing to buy it, and Bennett never troubled himself about 
anything else, lie was, as his admirers were accustomed to 
boast, peculiarly exempt from prejudices. Ho hod no prejudice 
inihvour of filth; he would just os soon sell honest, wholesome 
literature if more customers could bo found for it. The Herald 
in its original form was akin to the Age and Satiriet, except that 
its nostineSB and personalities were more daring and abounuablo. 
Bennett, however, was quite shrewd enough to see that this 
sort of tning could not be made permanently remunerative, and he 
gradually toned dCi|Btho open indecency of his journal, at the 
some time paying guR attention to general and especially to com- 
mercial news, fie had, as wo learn from a memoir writton by an 
enthusiastio admirer, studied under Mr. M. M. Noab, an editor 
of an original and energetic type, and he fully appreciated bis 
master's style. It is stated that Mr. Noah had a method of 
publicly calling on certain individuals to pay tbeir debts,” which 
naturally created some commotion^ in a commercial city. Be- 
fore Mr. Noah < had reaped the fruits of 'Uhis remarkanle line 
of policy " ho seems to have gone mad, assuming the insignia of 
one of the monarchs of the Hebrews,” and proclniining a rendez- 
vous of the Israeli tish race at Grand Island, near Buffalo, which 
put an end to his paper. Bennett was destined to turn the 
Noahio method” to more protiiable account. It is said that 
during one of the great commercial panics of Now York the 
MtfoTd atuouncod tnat on a specified day it would publish a 
list of all the solvent traders in the city, and after that a 
list of Insolvent traders ; and there was naturally groat anxiety 
to he mentioned in the one list and to be excluded from tbo 
other. Bennett's biographer tells us that he took a brood view of the 
advertisement question, and insisted upon being paid for all 
articles and paragraphs which he chose to include in that category. 
In becoming leip fiagrantly indocent the Herald did not become 
less hoxioui to public taste and morality. Bennett saw that it 
did nat pay to scandalise the public too much. He continued to 
pander to prurient appetites and love of scandal, but in such.a wf^ 
that people should have an excuse for reading the paper, lie 
oalled the nastiness news, and mixed it up with other matter of a 
respectable kind. He seen, he said, humaniU depraved to 
its core, and he proclaimed each morning on fifteen thousand 
sheets of thought and intellect the deep guilt that was encrusting 
all society,” but ^ was all for its go^. He justified oven the 
infamous advertURnenta with which nia columns teemed. 

Bennett, like Fisk, had a keen sense of the value of notoriety. 
He kept himself and tho. Herald perpetually before the public. 
Ha was systematioally aggressive, and occarionally bo nod to 
•offer for ms insolence and pugnacity, but he nevor failed to turn 
it to account as an advertisement for the paper, lie was one of 
the best kicked man in the world, and every kicking was minutely 
desenribed in his journal next morning for the edification of his 
readers. Nothing can be more characteristic than the personal 
namtivea of this Idnd which have been collected by his bio- 
gmpher. ^*1 have to apologize to my kind readoi^” wrote 
Bennett cm one occasion, **£or (he want of my usual lire to-day. 
Webb of the CcMnsr met ms yesterday in Wall Street, and. 
by going up behind me, out a slash in my bead about one and 
a-half mch in lengdi, and through the integuments of the skull.” 
Not long aflerwaru he has a aimutf annoimcement to make “ As 
1 was leisurely pursuing my business yesterday in Wall Street, 
collecting the information which ts daily disaeminated in 
the Herald^ James Watson Webb came up to me on the 
northern aide of the atreet, said aomothing which 1 could not 
hear distiiictly, then pushed me down the atone etepa leading 
to one of the brokenr ofBoes, and commenced fighting with a 
species of brutal and demoniac deeperatioa obaiaoteiistio of a 
fury.” And then he goes on to set off hia own {injuries— a aotmteh 
on the hand and three buttons (valued at sixpence) tom off his 
waistcoat— against those wliich he alleges that he inflicted cn 
his adversary— namely, “a rent from top to bottom of a very 
beautUbl black coat, whioh cost the n^ffian Ibrfy ddlam aim 
a blow in the fime which may have knocked down hk throat 
eome of his infernal teeth for anything 1 know balannc bt 
my flavour 39 doUen 94.” Once it was a woman who amailed 
h&L and next momiiig the placard duly appeal^— ^Mainia 
OMOn B^^tt hor^i]^n[^ woBmnl^FWfuU 
ettlani ate llwwML” The uogra^er draws a touching nbtnm 
. daimiMt editor ritfing in hie office afier cm 

bi^ed and plastered, and thevrounda 


inventoried; and dletatiBg^ the time an aectmtit pf fik bea 
for the next da/a piper. BenneU intdoidyoneolijeotk view>6 
please the puUio so that they should buy his sad he m 
early come to the condnaimi that the beat method of doing so 
was to gratify the pesslons and echo the opinions of die hour* 

" 1 wish never to be a day in advance of the poofio,** he used to 
say. ” A Journal to be great must be with the peo]^ and murt 
work in the sphere of thw instincts,” was another of hla inaikni; 
and be laid it down that the ^^best inteUigenoe and wiadom le no 
more than what they [the masses] are wilUng to have exist in 
society.” He delibeiatmy and for a purely eelfisk purpose appealed 
to the worst side of a democratic society, fawning npon the multi- 
tude, exalting its pr^udieea and caprices, and ministering eageiiy \ 
to its prurient appetites and mean jealousies, and it can nardly no 
doubted that the result of his labours was to Intensiiy the dee- 
potism of majorities and the truculence of the mob. No reputatioii 
was safe from his attacks : he aided with every party in ti^ and 
was true to none. He boasted of his independence. We m * 
Independent of oveiy one,” he used to say : ** like Lather, like 
Paul, we go on our own hook.” His independence extmded 
equally to princip^ and convictions. One opinion was just as 
good in his eyes Is another ; he had no invidious preferences^ no 
embarrassing Dolief in right and wrong; all he wanted was the 
sort of opinion that would sell ms paper, and if at any 
time Le found ho had mode a mistake ana lud in the wrong 
article, he never hesitated to change it instantly. ' His open 
cynicism and contempt for what he deemed the affectations of 
sincerity and earnestness perhaps did more harm than hia outrsgea 
on good taste and public morality. His abommable attacks <m 
private character had not even the justification of honest indigna^ 
tion ; they had no other motive than to make sport for the publk^ 
and possibly to add to the profits of bis paper in another way* 

When such men as Bennett and Fisk are mentioned, Americana 
have a stereotyped reply which they never fail to use. No doab^ 
they say, these men were scoundrels, and found great scope for 
their scoundrelisni, but they wore not received into sociefy. FUk, 
it is true, was for a time master of New York, and taxed, robbed, 
and plundered as he pleased ; but respectable people did not ask 
him to dinner. And so with Bennett ; he made a great fortune, 
and in certain ways exercised enormous infiuence. but neither he 
nor his paper had any social standing ; the Herald nad a vast circa- 
lation, but in good families it was not taken in. It seems to us 
impossible to doubt that these men could not flourish as they do 
unless there was something congenial in the composition and 
atmosphere of the society in which they move. Bennett himself 
was certainly not an American product, for he was a Scotchman, 
and there is no reason to suppose that hia character would have 
been in any way different irom what it was wherever he bad 
established himself. But it may bo doubted whether the eon- 
tiuued and prosperous existence of such a paper as the Herald ie 
fully accounted for by the accidental arrival of an unprincipled 
Scotchman in Now Y^ork. We can only say that in pout of fact 
no such journal, as far as we are aware, has ever made its appear- 
ance in any other country. It is only shifting the ground of 
argument to say that a newspaper of enormous diculation Is 
heartily despised by those who buy it and read it. Tha 
truth would seem to be, that the expibndon of public 
opinion in America is to a great extent divorced frooi 
actual conviction and is exyoyed merely as a stimulant. ^ People 
there read a newspaper just as they go to a bar for a mint julep 
or a brandy smash ; and ai^thing sharp and strong wUl aniwes 
the purpose. It would be uuair to American iouroalism to 
suggrat tiiat the Herald is, or was, for we have been speaUng 
chiofly of its past, a fair repreoentative of the press of that countT; 
There are journida of undoubted ability and utegrity in the ci^ 
of Fisk and Bennett, and one of them has lately distingidshea 
itself by a coui^eous and successful attack on the infamous Bing* 
which at one time had the city at its mercy. But the suooeaatf 
what has been called ** Bennettism ” is a fact which cammt be 
got rid of, and which can hardly be regarded as a healthy tymp^ 
tom. Perhaps, indeed^ there are some hints of the malady 
ourselves whion should not be overlooked. 


OORTORAL PUNISHMENT. 

I T is upatisfaetoiy to obeerve the ebb and flow of opinNlk OR 
questions with regard to which it is eminentlly desiiable to 
arrive, if possible, at^ certainty. Thirty years ago it was eoil« 
aldered a proof of enlightened liberalism to advocate the 
of what was nsaally ^ed in programmes and on flU 

degrading or brataliiing punishment of ” the lash.” AjMOdiagfy 
this punishment was minimised by sdministiative and hgidam 
effiirt, and now memhm of Parbsment and joanaUili sewn to 
that they are exhibiting superior cominon 1 " * 

to appHy this pumsbment raHier freely to new i 
Bnomtt end writers appear to derive pkasm 
of n "good ” or a " aonnd 

« M I 


id** flCBlEifaML 

wtantt BttStt *» cttlpnt bega for muey, 

VQttU *00* do if h. tkonght tlmo ww tag n onMt at 

>»*!**J*HSS*?^ witatka, mmmMSTu:- 
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ilpo at Um m Ihto nDl Mag 

of ouBttty J«ir Iqr ttui «idi of Uda oontoiy 
ao«i]| the poiot wboie it flood at tbo WgiaoiogP Wo do | 
aot tbiniE thal a cooit^mnrtial wonid fw iAaiii proaomioo a 
aaateiioe of i|Ooo or i^joo lasko^ 'beoauia that would found 
too atiorfoa^ but it is qoito oooooiTi^ the aoTonty of 
the puBdfhme&t miffht m much inmaaed without greaUv 
pndoogiBg iti doratioa. It b wouderlol how quickly peoiuiii 
aocuatoiii the nuel? ee to talk about and otou to witueif apeotaclaa 
nom which at finl they would hare abruak with hofior4 Wo 
aio ^d that already the ofBceraof juatioe are orerwhelmed wiUi 
appUcatioiiB for adminiou to witneae the floggjuoga of garottera in 
NewgatOi aod wo hare aeeu in print halfH^doaon deacxiptiona of 
the room and afiparatua^ whien indeed the reportera aeem to 
think tbemaehea at liberty to doaeribe, eren when they have 
tbo delicacy to abatain fifom entering into partijmlara of the 
actual puniahment One of the Uteat of theae literary effi^rtsi 
after a good deal of word-painting had hew expended upon the 
gloomy apartment, and ita ecanty, out practioi^y uaeful fumitufOi 
atopped with commendable reticence at the point whore the writer 
douoUeaa believed that the real intereat would begin, and merely 
atated that the wardera performed their duty ** comscientioualy. * 
The taato for theae deacnptiona ia, however, eure to be directly or 
indirectly gratified, and it b aure to increaae by gratification ; and 
tbua there u an undoubted amount of truth in the argument which 
waa formerly accepted as conclusive of the whole question, that 
the infliction of theae punuhmenta tonda to brutalise ’’ all oon- 
cerned in them. 

It has, however, been almost univoraally, and^ os we think, 
very properly, agreed that flogging should he inflicted upon the 
perpetrators of certain crimes of violence, and it ia fairly 
open to consideration whether the list of these crimes should 
not be enlarged. But having got as far as this, we must 
ask permission to pull up and consider carefully whither we arc 
going. So much has been lately said about equality between 
the sexes, that in strict consistency it might be asked whether, 
if the liability of men to flogging is to bo further extended, 
the liability of women ought not at least to begin P Not long 
ago the evening newspapers were expending their largest type 
upon some monster of a woman wno had been convicted of 
an extraordinarily savage assault. If it is right to punish a man 
with Hogging for such on oflence, why shduld it be wrong so to 
punish a woman P Of course if such offences were sbowii to be 
much rarer among women than among men, that might bo an 
argument against the necessity of resorting to such punish- 
ment in the case of women. The most recent proposal is that a man 
should be liable to be flogged on conviction of attempting to extort 
money from a woman by threatening to accuse her of unebastity, 
and the author of this proposal has added the astounding 
suggestion that the complainant in such a case should bo exempt 
from cross-examination on behalf of the defendant. The mam 
proposal may possibly be sound although its author has shaken 
oonfldenoein his judgment But let us for the sake of argument 
suppose that a fanatic of another typo desired more efleotually to 
protect men against women, and was ready to propose, with that 
object, to enact that eveiy woman soliciting a man to unebastity 
ahoula be punished with one of the instruments mentioned in a Bill 
now before the House of Commons. Wo will remove a preliminary 
difliculty Ity remarking that female warders might probably be 
found M^Dle of wiel^g these instruments ^'conscientiouaiy.'* 
Whatever supposition bo made as to the csnscs which bring 
women, to use a common phrase, upon the streets, it must ho 
admittra that they are an abominable nuisance when they get 
there. They not only offend decency by dress and manner, but 
they openly or covertly solicit to the commission of immonl acts. 
BeaUy, if one set about it, an unusually good Wednesday’s 
speeon might be made in the House of Commons in favour of a 
proposal for flogging women who invited men in public places to 
tmmoraUty. In a moment of enthusiasm for a net subject it might 
even be possible to arrive at the absurdity ox cootendbig that it 
was hard upon a oonmlainant in such a case to bo cross-examined 
as to where he had been diniim, and whether he might not have 
solicited the defendant if she had not made the first advance to 
him. Another offence for which it might with some plauaibility 
be iRiggestsd that floggingwould be an appropriate pumabment is 
peijuxy. At this moment there are pereoas who would haii such 
a proposal with delight^ and whose only regret would be that it 
%ra8 not brought forward and adopted a y w or more ago. And 
thus we tnignt go on Indefinitely until flogging became as common 
as ia the last eentniy, although pitAably it mfoht not be as severe. 
Ifmep were hfOU|ht generally nxidar the lash it la improbable that 
woman would sscapa^ and, at ooiiiss, boys and gu Is would be 
tiealsd hj ttilogy to the methodi of O(»redion api^ 
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honi adoress and ts snmoP i a L Airaie m oysyiy 
pfasudUe in Mr, P, A, Taylor*f 
reaetlon which has set in in fovour df 
nunial^enta,^ But we objeot to the tague word 
andire olyeot atili more to arobarki^ with Mra. 

Mr, Taylor on a general dfeoasaion of the ^ brutaliainir ** ymsl 
of toe ** eat” upon gerettsra and other nerpetietoie w vkiisnl 
Crimea, This k a sort of diaouaiion wMdi only crops up whan 
•odoty does not happen to feel aoutsly the neosesity of pro^ 
tacto^ its weaker members against outrages perilous to life or 
limb. It is assumed that garottera have, as the resuH of long- 
courinued exporienoe, been proved to be inaousibie to the terror of 
imprisonment or penal servitude, and that it was necessary to 
determine either to lot them work their will upon our throats, or« 
to adopt some new form of punitoment Until it is proved that 
this punitoment is inetftictual, we should entirely decuuo to oon- 
aider whether it ‘'brutaluos'* those who suflsr it. Mr. Taylor 
refuses to believe that any class of oriminils are utterly and hope- 
lessly infamous, and brutal, and inaccessible to pity, shame, remorse. 
We trust that bis amiable desire to hope and btdleve all things for 
the may never be shaken by the rude grasp of a garotter's 
fingers. It appears probable that, In spite or Mr. Taylor’s opputi- 
‘ ‘ * ' Mr. Straight will earn the tbaiiKsof 

man who violently 
in ascertaining toe 
fact whether an offence of this kind bad been onmmiUed, whereas 
in tbo case of ofleucoa of other kinds charged by women against 
men, or vice rsrsJ, there is a great and a^etinies very alarming 
difliculty. Wo hope that enthusiastio ledjjbtors will not forget 
that you cannot untlog a man, whereas if yTKt find that be has been 
impnsoDod on a false charge you can at least let him out of prison. 
As regards the punishment of husbands for assaults on wlvea, 
there would bo sometimes a practical difficulty in inducing the 
wife to give the necessary evidence. It might also deserve con- 
•idoration that, if a husband knew that he would be flogged for 
beating his wife nearly to death, ho might bo tempted to imt her 
quite to death, on the speculation that the outrage carried to this 
extent would ne treatea as evidence of insanity. 


nngers. ii appears pronaoie uias, ui spiie lur. < 
tiou to flogging in general, Mr. Blraignt will ean 
Mrs. Fawcett by carrying bia bill for flogging m«i 
assault women, ’jrbere would be po difficulty in i 


THE UUILDERfi* STRIKE. 

I T is just tbirtoonyears since the groat strike in the building trades 
of London, by which thirty thousand men were thiown out of 
work, and building operations were suspended for several months. 
The men poromptoriiy demanded an immediate reduction of the 
hours of labour to nine a week— they were then rather h*fls than ton 
—and struck when this was refused. The masters in self-dofenoe 
retaliated by a general lock-out, which was maintained for etoht 
wooka, but the strike was not formally abandoned until four or five 
months later. The result was that tbo men, after all their saorillces 
and privations, were obliged to return to woiir on the old terms. 
Since then the Saturday half-holiday has been conceded, and 
wages have been gnuliially rising. But the cry for nine koiibi had 
DOW been revived, and inure is every prospect of a refHUltiou of 
tbo battle. The carpenters in two largo ostablishinents have 
already struck \ tbo nouso-painters and decorators, the masons, 
bricklayers, and plasterers ore said to bo preparing to follow the 
example of the (?arpoi)ters ; and tlio tuasten again threaten a 
lock-out over the whole trade. It appears that the carpenters 
are paid Bd. an hour, and that their hours A<m56^ per week. They 
now inrist uprjn a simultnnonns reduction ornours and increase of 
wages. **^(1110 hours at ninepenco” sums up their demands; 
or, in other words, 58s. 3c/. for a week of j 1 hours, instead of 
37«. 8d. for a week of 56^ hours. If this were granted the 
masters would have to make every man in their emplnymeut a 
present of something like jd, a week as an addition to uis wages, 
together with the value of five and a-balf hours' work, in all 
almut 3d. a week. Nor would this bo the whole of the 
masters’ loss, for they would also suffer fr4>m tbo enfljreed idle- 
ness of their machinery and other plant during the hours deductod 
from tbo working day. It Is obvious that all this would involve 
a very sudden and serious rise in the cost of building operations. 
We do not happen to be In the secrets of toe trade, but we should 
thiidc it was impossible for any one to go much about London 
witoout being struck by the indications of over-building which 
meet tlie eye m almost every direction, in toe shape of innumerable 
streets of unfloisbed, or at IsSst unteoanted, bouses. There are 
dlstricti which resemble a dty of the dead. One might itnagino 
that toe Inhabitants bad either perished or fled,.but toe truth is 
they have not yet arrived, and there are no signs of their coming. 
Of course the rapid growth of population necessitates a oonUnum 
expansion of the metropolis^ but for the present it would appear 
that toe supplv of bouses goes beyond the demand, llie present 
moment wcmld seem therefore to be hardly an auspicious one 
for the demaiidi put forward hf the operetivo buildors. It is true 
that toe neceoaiuee at some of toe ewloyen ofl’er what may be 
eoUridered a temptoig opportmiity. The two firms whose men 
hafe drock have ime eonttieu m hand, including the new I’ost 
OfBee and Home Office. Bat even if the men were likely to gam 
toflis point for the moment^ they eooid not expect to estebl^ a 
pemWBent •Avanoe of wagae mmept on the basis of toe continued 
p totoe rity of toe trade; and, if we may judge by appearancH, 
MUmag e psm rtto Ds wiB Apr some time to come have rethsr to be 
'ewiillfod lism eKtended. 

pmfliWd toikt if toe oommerdai interesti of toe operatives 
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hid atone been in queeUon^ Hia iMka Tvould at leaetlmt been 
daf^od^ There are vasioiiadadtcatiaiie that, like Napolaaik ZU/ii 
Attaek on Uertnany, the pratttt movemont in the htiUdbi tnwla 
ii in the nature oi a fiolltieal or djnaetio iatendad to 
e^tablieh the eiipramaoj ^ Iturtieidfu^ to dielfaiotatieii* 

tion from domeeiio dlffermee. Becont numboro of tha BmktM, 
the oj^nn of the eoHXiiled ^ worhinp^-men loodere, affivd a t^hly 
inatmotive gttmpee bekind tbe Hconca of 'wr>vkiBg-ela|a politice. 
It would appear that the working-men who have giiwn up work 
nnd takon to political agitation oe a ruoro pleaaant Mid proAtable 
oeoupation avo juat now in an awkward dileiama* Tnev havo 
been in tbe habit of contending that there is aomething about a 
workiiig-nifui — that in, about a riian who engaged in common 
niochanicttl occnpAtiorra— >wbioh inveNta him with a peculiar 
wiadorn nnd intuitive knowledge, and wdiich marke him out as 
CNpeciiilly qualified to solve all the diflicultiea of the world by hia 
Himplo DAtuml sagiurify. This has been tbelr platform. It was 
as working-men that they imposed, or sought to imposo, thorn- 
selves upon society. It was not bocauae they presumed to think 
themselves supcritir to other people in education or attainmonts, in 
deep thought or lahorloua study, that they assumed to 1/iy down the 
low on ail nueslians Wf auihoritativelv, but merely Ixionuse they 
were or baa been wurkiug-men, and nod at some time or other 
handled tbo awl, the saw, or the trowel. liut the class in wheme 
name they speak, and whose lofty qualities they pruioss to represent, 
ia now bent on repudiating tbom. it is iirgtied, with a good deal 
of rough logical force whicli ratlmr disturbs the gentlemen, 

that if a working-mnn is, by force of his occupation, wiser and 
more gifted than other mon, a retd working-nmu who actually 
works must be much sM^or to one who Iimm given up w'ork and 
is only nominally a worfirng-nmn. It is Nignillctmt that tho working 
classes bavo invariably abstained from electing any of tho so-called 
w'orking-mon candidates, and it now comes out that tho latter are 
not (jnly pssoivoly, but activoly, repudiated by a considerable 
Section of the order to whicli they prolhais to tolong. A well- 
known iH$it(itor has lately been obligeil to resign the secretaryship 
of an impoTl Hilt Trade (Jiiion; and at a recent mooting in o<m- 
iiexiou with the pre^'cnt ntrike a resolution was passed that “ it 
was dosiroblu to yhow the employee that the men engaged in tho 
trade wore quite compotout to conduct thoir own movement with- 
out the extraneous aid of pnrlioN whoso advocacy might bo nioru 
damaging than oiherwise from their protiiiiumco in agitulion.’^ A 
writer in tho IMUva is horriliod at ibis ropudialiou of the gentle- 
utcii who have boon hawking the worhiug-mao al»ut the country 
iVxr 0 ome years post, la ihore, be asks, iu the whole cirolo of 
human folly, wide os it is, a more suiguliir example of solf- 
stvUltilicAtiou f Can it raise the working olaoHOs iu the estimation 
of any one to say that tlmy huvo cut idf a hand or plucked 
out' Au eye’"? What does U inatter whether a man works 
at a trade or not if only he piwscs.'ws ** iutolligence, devotion 
t«> the cause, aud gctionU tituoss of character '' There is no 
need for those warking-nien who rt^pnUiate the proib^ional 
figitaton to plead the Judaical justiticaliou for cutting olf an uti’end- 
iilg uicruber, because they will naturally argue that the am later is not 
*a||n UKunl^r but a piuasito. The diiiiculty which weighs upon the 
T « working-men leaders,'' whom the Lord ChHiiiberiuui gguco- 
fuily, but perhaps rashly, recognised os a fourth or fifth l^taie, 
nnd provided with oiHcial accommoiUitiou at tho Thanksgiving in 
St^ L'auI's by the side of Ijordsand Commons, is tliat it is only as 
working-men that they have any pretensions to be lislonouto, 
and that, even thougl;^ they can show that they once answered 
this description, they are now bound to give place to Uiose who 
uiv> still koNd jfiih working-iaen. If tliev are left to oompoto in 
iutelUgence and general litness with other classoa of the popu- 
lation who may have had the luiafortune not to be born 
to mecbAAlcal occupations, it may be fearod that they will 
got cm rather donoerous ground. The Niao-Iloure’ move- 
ment will perhaps alturd these gontlomou on opportunity erf ro- 
trieving their pooitioA; and it may also bo expected to close up 
the ra^s of tbo Unionists, and to pat an end to domestic strife. 
It appears that the Carpenters' and Jidnera* Union is at present 
divided inm two hostile nands, aud that it is extruoiely anxjona to 
obtain new mombevs* One of She caksulations of Uie Committee 
who are now aritmging fbr the relief of the men on strike is that 
many uon-Uuioniste wiU johi tbeSooiety fbr the sake of strike-Mj. 

\V bati'ver may have been tlla enoees at Work iu bringing nbont 
this strike, the question at issae in one vkduk of ccmiae witt he 
dstudiHl on its own merits, and retobres itself much into a 
trial of strength bstween the contending partiee. If tbe moa 
would be oonteiit .with an inoveSse of it ie peohable tliat 

they would luvve no ditficalty in gettuig it ; Wt the feducthm of 
hours is R more serious mottor. The practioal ofleet of tbeeagi* 
ueeiV strike at Newcastle last year was stsiply lo ealahli^ an 
advance of pay. I'he niunitial jay is fixed at nine bonier butsw 
overtime is allowed, the mult is that the men eoukittOA to eraric 
fot as aiany hours as formerly, only the extra poy for overtime 
begvus h) he reckoned soiuewbat sotiuer in the aftevnoon, Assmsiag 
the amount of work obtnUiablo to be a fixed quantity, the Untotti 
. meke H their object to snread it uvur os many of their ■rm^ 
bam as possible, and at the same time to keep up tho satenf 
pagbUMt^ ao that those who already have work shall itol aalhr 
M rOttiew being hrougbl in to share it. It is etsumed tiMt 
fbo woriis ovyrtmie tidies m itiiudi out of tbe qoMBW^ 
•Bd Wb ooMwiwi. who «M too «r«o» 
io lptp vf With lutn. The etforto of the Unnoa epeie 
>. ^ wiirtieie. fiaoe-warii^ eoA ttM 



crime caBed <^s|tailnft^ vridob aimpto mimm i^ fand < 

doiftf tbe best iia eip ton his em^imr trwfs nd of dbiam M 
AS htrie aa an SdtoattdlndiibveatwodaMnB . M^maeiia imma" 
iog of th# wraridnan In Woolwich Amanit to ogiMa tir ibn 
Nine-Horn' mowmamf it was urged that mom mmm 4Mld bo 
allowed to the opernttym In order that tb^ mi^ ia y a ootbeir 
niindi and ^cem^ MooMsfuIfy wiAi the smulad worlnnan ef 
foreign countries.” Sot U la noiorioua that there la aa tompaon 
conntiy in wbieb ribe bona are not longer rimn in BogfamAe In 
ilerlin the carpenters work from six iu the monriag riU aavOn fin 
the evemnn, and the ayotom of piece-work ia genmlly toBowod, 
Even in the United Slatea the Eight Home Lavr io pioetiM% o 
dead letter, and tbo boun aie aa long os in our own eonntiy.s The 
real object of the piwent agitation was diedoaed by one of rim 
speakers at this meetiog^ who tuged that by ladtiomg the hpno 
of labour they would mnove pi^ of the commodity ont of tbo 
market, and so increaaa i(ts value. It is possible Hmt undeg 
certain drcumstancos meaanves to promote an artificial sqmh 
city of labour might Ibr a time be siiocessful; but it wiB bo 
foiind difficult to compel the public to piuobaiM wbat it doao 
not want, and tbe disposirioo to purchase natnrsBy depmido 
very much on tbe price onarged for the commodity. As the prioo 
rises, the demand may be expected to dedine. li it is true that 
the building trades are at present over-manned, tbe, nstuiol con- 
clusion would be that tbe superfluous hands should betphe tiKun- 
selves to some other occupation, not that tbe public should be 
compelled to keep six carpenters or brioklaym to do the work of 
oue. While the men are proceeding on a fslso principle in eiideo- 
vourlng to proiluce on artificial scarcity of labour, the employeie, 
on the other hand, api^r to be acting very foolishly for their 
own interests in constantly icsistijig an iocreiise of wages unless it 
is forced from them by a strike, or by a threat of ona. If tbo 
inastors wi.sh to counteract the influence of tbe Unions, they 
should make up their minds to anticipate demands wbiob axo 
certain to be mode, and occasionally to give with a good graos, 
and from a sense or justice, what is afterwards wrung from them 
with a heavy line, iu the shape of interrupted trade. 


SEKMOKS. 

W £ somotiinos see advertisements offering assistaaca to 
clergymen iu composing Hormous. 1*bc price placed upon 
this kind of literary ware by thi>se who manufacture it is so 
moderate that, altliuiigli curates are badly paid, we seem to dis- 
cover in the lowest deen a lower deep in the payment which is 
acxMjptod by those who nelp curates to perform one part of their 
work. We do not know whether a recent proposal for opening 
pulpits to laymen wuh dictated by a desire to ** elevate in the 
socud srale," as tlm current phrase is, that humble, but usofnl, 
clotfs who are commonly calleu penny-a-liners ; but it can baldly 
be expected tbot one person Bhould bo content, as a permanent 
arraiigeuient, to do tbe work while anotber person appropriates all 
the credit and the larger share of the pay. It is rumoured riiat 
legal opinions bearing tho siguaturcs of leaders of the Bar arc 
sometimes written by learned and obscure jutiion^ who potteas 
more leisure and’ possibly more capacity for investigfding oufficiilb 
questions than is usually found consistent with a rwriar ex- 
penditure of days iu the courts of law and ntobts in m House 
of Oouuuona. But the reputation which a mmrhrter acquifee 
among hia professional brethren slowly permeates the Temple or 
Lincoln s Inn, till it reachee the solicitors and even tbe outer 
world of clients. There have been some raraarksbla examples 
where men who have, as it is called, devilled ” for other msiv 
have ultimotidy attained such emiuenoe aa to employ devils ” 
themselves. But if we could permit ounelves to entertain thA 
notion of a clergyman keeping a ** devil '* to writs UIb sermoBik 
we should be obliged to ooiMslnde that riie industrious but iU'«pafat 
and undislingiusbed deputy, having so poor a prospect on oarU^, 
must look for bis reward in heaven, if limoed it be not absurd to 
supnoae that a devil could find his way there. Wo have bsaid 
lately that ** an obscure newspiqfKsr reporter out of work” baa 
been employed by tbe incumbent of a church, some fcvfy or fifty 
miles friiin Idveipool, to vnite senuans for him at the rate of 
three for fivo-and-Wenty shitfings, which, conridering the slyb of 
work which seems to nave been expected, appears to os imp- 
prisMigly small pay. ^ We cannot help thinking that theaa nat^ffW l 
are managed better in AtnericiL where newspaper repeateaL net 
obscure, but eminent in their calling, practically impose tipy f pp ^ ; 
not bdbre, but after, tiiOT have b^n delivered; liie |laiidiji*a 
issue of move Chon one of the New York Papeve 
of seimeosdelivemd tbe di^ befhretn tho banshee and ehiim of 
that city. Thus in one notorions jououd we find e eunSnel 
a sermon £iiverad by tbe Rev. Ik*. Newman aft 
Methedtot Chmek, to which tho reporter appeude n 
rimt ^ the Baelor'ii diocRmne was so erudito Ibaft thona ramBtirill 
Vothodlflti trim enpaoted to be lifted to tbe third heovira 
filmin’ oratofy nraeft bmre been disappomtad.’* WoMto iSfi 
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to Ctmlrndfio t6 feocU^ Queofi Jane. Potker se#M liftvt 
U^tnod,' Lb flMpiM wiifti but bb did sot bfterwbtdi 

oomo famiird dtt ^tibar iida, ao tb«t, \vitan tbs tkb tmxsd in 
Umva of Utgf, Lb hgdr tmoording to an oLooura «t«i^ to 
tmfUi Cofuhrtdiito- in lunte, wLcm ho foil from hia^ liiiiM and 
hroJfO Ilia lag. At tiui necos^oa of Ma^ ha wi» dopiived 
of all Ua prafasnenfs, not howo\ur at onoe^ bat Ktndnny.yi 
and to most of tiunn mm allowed to xinmo hla auec«sors> 
IOb nmiiiaed in Bnfrland during the whole of Mary’s 
reign, mid them is no evidence that he was in any way molested, 
in a naesapo which Dr. Hook marks with iavi^d eonunae I^rkcr 
doicnbea himself as living ns a private indivuludl,*’ and enjoying 
** deU^htM literaiT leiaum.'' ^\’e do not doubt as to the hct^ but 
wo ceuf«M to bo a little puazled na to the lanmage, finr aneh 
phrases as ^^priTnte iadividuai” and 'MItemry joiaoie'' do not 
aoem exaotly to belong to the age nf IVher. Bat the fact that 
Packer lived quk>tly thuouch all Moiy’a reign » worthy of all 
, She itnpoilmioe which Dr. Hook gives to it It seems not to have 
aatistted tho class whom Dr. Hifok speaks of as ^Protoatnnt 
hsgiologieti/' who have invonted divers persecutiens Ibr him. 
Bat is leents plain that be sufihred nothing beyond the Ion of his 
pmft^rmenta. Dr. Hook takes this opporluaity to enhir^ in his 
nsiml' way on ^le state of pnrdfes at tno time. With his classi« 
doitloa of them we genemlly agn^e, though we wish that he 
would not talk about ^ MediffiValiste udth Piotostirot proclivities.” 
Aful^wa do not uudorsttind when, alter giving a gmendlv oorreet, 
dtoagh perhapH a little exaggerated, pic^riire the secular clergy 
at aoooptiiig, and the rcgulare as rojeoting, the succoseive cbaagvs 
of She lUdbimslton, wo come to the following passage 

flomo nf tho Kc||tilani, by awnniiiig tho <hnru(.*tt*r of noculir prlest-s 
oeeaaleAftlly oMirinM oC pn^t'ornx'itfN in tho Church ; but thcMo 

Wore fooepcicnul cwnbi net tiotod by tho hifttoHsft. 

Wo really do not know how to reconcile thia with Dr. Hook’s own 
nceount, in his Life of Cranmor (\ii. 23), of tho way in which, on 
the reconstitution of Canturbury Cotliodial. a very largo proportlou 
of the members of tho dlmolved monastic body rocoivod etmls and 
other offices on the now foiuidation. 

We have dwelLfd at some length ou Parkor’a earlier life for 
more tiiui one reoAoii. It is importiml to sue what manner of 
liHiii it was wlu>m Elizabeth ptcksd out to receive the highest office 
IB the Eariish Church. The earlier life of Parker throws more 
light on this than tho latter. Elizabeth first offered the primaoy 
to one or more men who had boon aotouUy employed by her sister. 
Hho then offered it to a man of known loaraingaad singnliur mode- 
ration, who had uevor tajc'in <uiy oxtretnu port, and whom lier sister 
IumI nottlioiight fft to molest farther than by Jon of his prefer* 
lueiiti. This clearly pomte to a wish to chango fis little as possi* 
bis. And this mally proves more ns to the charactor and objecteof 
l^tih tho Quoon and the Primate than tho events of their actual 
admitiistmtiou. Circumstances made both of them ^ further in 
Iho way of change than okher, if lot aloito, would most liktdy 
fiAVe wfshed. Tho middle uosltion which llenrr kept, and which 
EUsabeth no doubt wisliea to keep, iH>uld not be kept Tbirlby 
and Parker had once bold the eame position ; the eveuie of MAry6 
geggn aiado that nosiSk^n an insposiiblo one, and they piurted off in 
waya The moment when Eliaaboth ottered the pritfiacy 
4e Wt>ttoxi, posaibly to Feokenham, and, ttuiing then^ to Parker, 
Bioirks the Uut moment when the Biicklle position even seemed to 
ht possible. 

For this reasem the early lifis of l^&rker, when he acted more 
direetly aoeording to hie own opinione nud Atellnge, is in some 
pointi more important Dinn his ndminintration ns l^imate when ho' 
Bad to act ae cireutnsrtiuices mode him aot And we also think 
Shot thk essiior |Mvt M tho bettor part of Dr. Hook's prasent 
eidliitno. W’'e somehow seem to core more Ibr Parker in his 
Ikt OBo nr ed Steko and in his College at Cambridge than we do 
witeii he gets to Oimterbrnry and Lambetk Une thinijr is that, 
ilieBgk Dr. Heok’s dteiaioB of his velunie into cliapim is a great 
impiMteaMiit, yet ha hoe dividsd tlrem too miieh by sohjeets and 
too littia bf poriiida, ao that wo eomettmes Low the'chnmologkial 
thseod of tua BsmtSve* On the whole, \ve ore nee very s<^ that 
loe bare mn on so UkU aboat Fhrkev’s early lik^, eiiMi still more 
about ^ haportont and oftoB miaamlmtood poeilkm which he 
sapraaoiite, no to lease as Iltito epoeo to talk about tlie actual 
otojite of hie nvimocy. Bad itt one point of hiaohamerter, spread- 
iiif over both periods of htoUfth we nuto joiu with Dr. liooit in 
didiig bifii ILvutmu Pinker hod very odd netloiie of thedaty of on 
editor, buit tt is owittgto hiai, metottmu toBnyovlMBkOB, thott^^ 
is anything to edit and luiyimig te mud about the eai^ history ef 
IQagbuid. In this nmnscar his mgrsjphes, who hoi hod sndi 
ponuolties el t«.Htteg tho voltie hie servio^ dees hhu Ml 
juetkie. To the great pmeerver and reviser of BogHsIl histofieel 
koirtiing we cun evon hugive that, in delMSdinff the iadtpeiideiioe 
4 d Cantsrbmy agfdoit Home, he paitly mated his argfunmt on 
the wdopeudimce ef the eeriv Bittish Ohumh. Undto u Tiider 
mign thorn teas peikans temptation to do ie» The 

wrerthisat tnenmiient of Porker ie his OoUege at O S Bi b ridge and 
Be iMiowBcdl Library. 

' We hove mantierned Biat in this volutiie thorn ore toverat gm o t 
M p tos e m eite hi what we imcy oiR the edhing, m fisdiumM 
BnWS toe actual oompoelUoii of the Wt»rk ; hot torn m IhhM 
sold liete whhA pussle ue, and wbidi eeom to gohmiMt am 
il^ilkbtolohwetMtllw WS«< 

Mii brtoBuii^Bk Man«a when we read in p. gtt toot was 
ef iMUdiaiaith^ frafimnenteW^dra^ soiSd 


tomrauiraraitolibeitf serTOBli’’; tor ^lewyeto^* we sbenld rather 
have eiqpoctad to find Khige s&d Queeus^ for Bo one has taii|^ ns 
bettev or teoraoisarly than Dr. that when we finda rasa at 
ones Buttiop end Chancellor, the truer etoto of the case is that the 
Chancellor neesme Bishop than that the Biohep beeeme Choasellnr. 
When in up. jdi, 382 we read, ^^Sooie nintinister the omo- 
muuion wito ourplice and some with enrpike oUen^ tome 
with neither^” ibr ** cap we should surely read com, it » raost 
likely the printar who in page 40^ imikea Pope pias toe Slfth 
call JUiaiAbeth a ** vmmai ”*^eureiy it should be a 


liireiy it should be a wwa L* * *nf all 
iniquity.” But wa do not imderatond how, when in the linger 
churches the chief minister was obliged to wear a e(^, two itoer 
ministers, called the Deacon imd Arohdeaeimi were to sieisl ram 
in the re^ng of the Eptetic and We cannot njohe eat 

this jteculiar tocm el aichidiacoual fanctions/* and wa might 
have suggeetod $oMmcon , ; only did sub*deacoBe go on eo hmgP 
We doubt whether knighthood was (p. ^62 j ‘^considered a h^h 
distinctian ” on King Juntes the Firitl's arritolat Westmiasterin 
1603.” Lastly, Dr. Hook tells us in page 391 that 

Dt. 8«mi>*ioii had been attracted from the pi^swful dmiitcry of Gbielicster 
to thft deanery ufClirisC Ciiofcli, which pltK-iid him at Attad o/‘ mekif 
in OWurd. 

Wo Imd liaxlly thought that this poculiar duty of tho Beim of 
C hri-st Church was so nnoient; and, lus Dr. Hook hns found much 
to tell us about Mrs. Parker, wo are anxious to know something 
about iMrs. Sampson also, if there was such a percou. 

Dr. Hook must not think that, because we point out two or 
three things of this kind, we \uluu Lis book the lesa. Some ports 
we think might be better arranged, but he has done real service in 
pointing out the true position of Parker, imd all that Parker repre- 
sents, iijr)re clearly than it has ever bceu pointed out before. Wo 
wish him all health and strength for tho lives of Gnudal and his 
successors. 


im. ANOUS SMITH ON Altt AND HAIM.* 

A DUE AT stride in advance has been made in tho theory and 
practice of chemistry since Ihiltun, in the last|||ir of his life, 
declared it hnposribic to distingiii8h by chemirar experiincat 
between tho nir of Manchester and the air of HelvoUyn, To no 
one in this country is the progress since made in this important de- 
partment of hygiene more to ue attribub^l than to Dr. Angus Smith, 
who in his paper read before the Dritish Association in 1857 was 
the fiitd to propound a solution of the nroblcm pnmounced im- 
pr.'icticnble by one whom ho allows to bo ine father of meletiroloj^, 
uo less than of scientific chemistry in tho strict sense. A piipifof 
Liebig, to whom he ftpjiropriately dedicates the mattu^d fruit of 
his studios upon this new imii iinporlaut branch of inquiry, Dr. 
Angus Hmith has won his way to the point which he pronounces 
** too beginuings of a chemical climatology,” not eo much by tho 
use of novel methods or analytical tests beyond those ordinarily 
available, ns by concentration of his powore of observation, 
by multiplication of experiments and careful cori'elatioii of the 
best known uioilcs of analysis. In tho scries of papers of which 
the volume now presented to us is made up wiU be found 
abundant iiae of the analytical methods of Liebig, Bonaei^ and 
Nt'stder, together with tho improvements upmi tho plan of Fot- 
chamincT for applying to the air the process or decompmig organic 
subslAucostvhicu we owe to Messrs. Wanklyn, Chapnaao, and Smith. 
Tho greater portion of the fhets which are ombi^ed in his most 
recent conclusions were accumulated by tho writer whilst acting 
for the Koyul Commission on the Ventilation of Mines, orns Inspector 
under iLo^ Factory Acta, and were to a great extent iacorpomt^ 
iu his printed Keports. The earlier part, forming the foundatiOB 
of the whole, was, be tells ns, put together raany years ago chieffy 
for the infoimation of the ikwrd of fleti]th* Mght years since a 
work upon Air and Water was advertised by hijn, and the part on 
Water actimlly written, but kept back by other pinsuite toe 
advance of smcnce put it rather out of date. To write a new book 
firom the begriming was a task from which the author imtorally 
shrank, with so much material ready to hood, besides being in 
oilbct new to the puhUc, buried ns it wes in i-eporte and Ubo- 
books. The result of all this is, from a literaiy point of view, ftr 


from satisfactory. The volume is dl.^joioti^d and utterly woilCing 
in order and method. The discuvsiou upon Bain, ontetoiid ol the 
hook, is thrust in without rhyme or rc.^on, in tho veiyrakUla of 
that upiffi Air. Repetitions abound over and over ogohi. Thera on 
no divisions into chapters to make reference eora ; and*, beyaad 
all, the style of writing is ungainly and oonfosed to a dwree 
vHliieh aiokcs toe book not only ilifficult, but ^stistotot totohA 
At best it calls notice as a eummair d expsilaisats and 
•tatlettos of the highest value for fhrther ^ ffioiiiiifietlyin' and 
laatyaii, and as a record of labours carried of hi h raibit ef 
ptttietHie and devotion to science well nigh mMoetohratoheraianu 
The most oririual and impcirtant of 16 . AngasBailto^a cotoerik 
nrantp weie raede at the expense of a votnnteiy iBOitoidoiii. Is 
the ciwm 6 t du inqaiiy fin- the Miaw OomtaWoiv «fc«^ 

« diwid for testing the niincfiNi UfUtk lA. AbM. 

Md«Adb d«tsini»tkn ww fotc<id anon Ms i^id. u^ndl'AlalBM. 
^^lAitisrtMtiliAsminekeotitdbolimlo ' 
i|a tsiiflAll'Olf oigewlenid wnau.. 
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•«» wbnii«wkKtr fot^ 

Him ih» pmmMitinii tiiQim ittti «» btur • 

clMMkwmifmpmdof •k»«t]^ tm* kto oMfiwMtote 
mBMim ofjdw li^dtogea <ki»e e to w eTmh aWt. TWi 
chMito WM 6 ftat tou(t, «boat 4 iiMt ia biudtik, and it feat 
iti ouiuQ c w tt t g nt a fttuouoiiu^ to ehout 170 feet* The of one 
ead ftndpiet ef ^oeukoppoeito was wim of glwa wfahihoniild ha 
brolmi ia aaae of dan(pBr. The door em of Md, ampt wboro of 
^ang on bea?;ir ^irota« and made to fit elmly oy tuttona of 
Miokie^ though tt wao not ouedfhl for tim chamber to with- 
i« aajr fnat {veatuio of ak. Through the wooden? fiamework 
and ksadHia etnag iudee were bored at one eiid> thiDugh whioh 
piflied tidbee of ^aee, ouminued with volcaaiaed iadta-nibber for 
tlMiMctraolicmofapecimeueof the air. In thie r«Kiin» aoeonunodated 
with g ohair and amatl table for appatatua^ the eoutrirer, eomo- 
timea with a companion or two, apeiit hour alter hour in studying 
by the test of his own iV^elin^, woU as by chouiical analjsis, 
the impuritiee induced by reepiitition or by onemical ageitto arti« 
iiciallT ateitted. Witiumt cmitning to be peculiarly aeneitive to 
evil ann or odours, his lo\*e for keen, fresh air i« perhaps bejM)nd 
the average, aa he feels an actual plenaure In east wind. Stil^ in 
the pttteuit of aeienoi he could bear anything in the way of air,’* 
wA tfatM kept iVom himaidf all saoh eviia as miaht arise frcnn 
imagtnatioti, even under the pressure of aetnal and long-continued 
<Hscon^rt 

The dret trial of the chaiubrsr was made by simply kitting down 
fur an hoar and fortv minutes. The result was about one per 
cent, of cwbonic neid. The air, thongh vwr moist, at 45® K., 
felt dull and cheerlons^ with an mmlcasant smell of orpauic mattor, 
ostpecntlly ftdt when moving lupidly through tho room. By per- 
sons entintag as tlm author Icl’l it the air wan pronounct^ ex- 
tremely bad, though to him it si»inied no worse iUitii what we are 
fre<}ttcntly expi^^ed to. lie has not, however, fraiud in ordinary 
life any lur nMlucvd like this to no moto than twenty per cent, of 
oxygen. The aecond time, after 160 minuter, the oxygen wiw 
red iuv»d to 19*61 . A mirb of tables compiled from auciMMsivo 
oxperlments tt|ybtis the results of prolotigoa coinbimtion both bv 
the te!<t of neflmul feeling and of objective trial. In Table 11 ., with 
four miuers-oatidles, 110 piU’soii being inside, tho candles went out 
after 5; hours and to niiuttius with 18*80 of oxy^it mid 2*28 of 
oarboiile acid. Table lU., with eight candles, one paraffin lamp, and 
one spirit lamp, sho^vs the difTerant edectaof position and of height 
in tlte room. The candle nean^st the roof went out in 50 minutes, ns 
did one next the window nt tho height of tho table, and one on the 
Uoor near the side. ( )uo on tlm table and two window cand Ics went 
out 8 Riinutee later, one on the table in yj;, one on tho chair in 90, 
and, finally, the last one on the floor in 93 minutes ; the paratfin 
lamp bum^ 98 minutes, nud the spirit lamp 150,1110 oxygim 
being then ifi’40, and the carbonic odd 2*45. iSvo or three 
pmotts then entei^, with candles and a spirit lamp, which wore 
at once extixigUMhed, nor eciuld niatcbes he made to igiiitti, 8(iil 
the party eouM bniiithe without difficulty for a wtiilo, till a 
gndiifil and indrscrtbablo feeling of discomfort arose, partakifig of 
restlessncK) and auxivty W’iiiii.ut ptiiu. The bno-atliing, o« in all 
^mtliir axperiinents, in rapidity, while tbo jailse fnil. 

^torwards gas wati iigbied and buraud with briliiaacy. On 
entanng otbw tho gas liad goiK) out^'-he does not sey that it went 
out of itoelf, BO we prosuine it was turned off^Br. Angus 8uiUh 
femid caivdlea extingttishdd rejiidly and comphduly if they 
hod been plunged into wuter. NoTerthel^ he and* hie hrieiMis 
« 4W breeiUiod, thougli every one felt anxious to go out 8taad- 
ing npOB a chidr he kit au inclpittiit funtneas; but the seusee 
wm AOt aimoyod beyond a feeling of doeeness, whieh ho 
dmprihae as Iqr no me arts an unpk a s o nt a» eechpolroom. And this 
ka ooMMiers, with reeson, a very aignifioant fact as it shown 
tike iidlcMce due to urjjtanin mailer, of which there was 
littW hers, hot much la tho tebouUooiii. ** Tho lungs 
ammed to fdose exjnaaeioo, without the sanies being able te 
indkate a teseen.'’ The auatfoum amount of oxygon was not 
tidwa, but niter the door hud baen opened for the admisdoD of 
ttmm peosoos, it etoodat no more tlion 1 7*4.5 ^ 
in the senses as iodiees or guides is slmiien 1^ these enpnrinienin 
TheiKMMsa are quite luiiibla to meaeme and miae m nimm nt n 
dagme cf (doieaew inpfesim^ by 0*1 par oent, of earhouic nckl, 
Uma^ they may wiien there is as imidb na 4 p»3r onal The 
MMSoh ef iMBtiag in the ittataoea Moted shows hew Utile the 
idrWoiiise wQiee lo the senses^ while the ladk of eoygea or in- 
gMwaioleMheiiic aeii vaae telliag apex the viml net. No room 
ii wholeioma. the author eoemdms faoved, with leasthaii 107 per 
mmtefea9«mi; pOMMibami^ A 

Ihintirrit tr ^ oxygen Mia to 17*4; hot 

oimayendhm iajuiyr It may he mhad, wlm the 
muehnmfeitgehel'nmn these, impsra^eude mkmay'he to the 
mmmf K »aHBii<wirikM»4andto.t«wpMi,kii aMMfth^ 

IbiBMttMiiC wofiteaiiA.iMpiilMr Mtolg 
g fci iiiii %<t! W > aqi> t iirjii»«t% at-Auft Biaak „ 

Uniiii iiAfith, 'V iMl wkaUfmtit kM tiw mmA- «f iMriif 



jin, ihsi ^ahid > hends 

"AeiL^^Me hams meurikind -nod . sumo 

'MfiaHan emd lfel£3Si* 


our nuQkof bot^etas. I n de n midMito ^ hMlhb ^ ^ 

Itudnuumit need by him n scle^ idhMMttfl whieh im 
lu emnleviiMMH dUMt in triMM iimip mail 

hia earn ewdte tern fuhmlem In andiplaea^wbM 
of preel^dMm of Uma reeoaunmriM hf Dn Iteiwett . 

^baS^! 

or Uann ji|r oombinnddn wifik an ogeUe add eehiHon^ a Mila 
wne lbfm e d mr a new method ef anelyils to wbScih ouv author hen 
ffismi the mime Allhoegh oaihtntkeoldy fiwfrcnn^ 

beir^ the only impuriw iu air, its pfesenoe and quaallty nmy hn 
taken ae tho mndiuet oNsmioal teat kr tho purUloalioB uf roomm 
We have however by the eauie method the weans of detenuInfaKfy 
the preesnee of hydroohlorio acid, iulphuvio and sulphurous aoidsi 
sulphiifotted hydrogen, and other deleterious gates. l>r. Aagua 
Smith's tables give the amounts oad atreugma of preolpllalsk 
conraepoudlng to deflt\ke amounts of eavhonto acid. As their* 
practiQal result, the «videv may be given for any degn;^e of puHty 
niquifed in a dwelling-houee or woi^ing«plaoo, and an uneducated 
wan can tell at a ghutoe when the amount of carbtmie acid is loa^ 
greet. A bottle holding 5*42 ooaose la filM with the air rf 
the place, to which ki added half an ouqco of bairhi or lima 
water, no matUir of what strtmgth. On shaking* the hottfaii tf 
there is no precipluite tho air is not worse thw '04 per oonl* 
For finer quantitise a bottle hokHag 7*06 ouncoe is reeamtuendeA 
In private houses otd more than ‘07 should be allowed. Bok 
ahould wo he satiMilod with ‘06 or *07 per cent we must take a 
bottle of ^78 ouncofi ; if with lo per cent., which many boueai 
will contain on some oveuings, a bottle of 2*46 owuMs is eoouglk 
If in workshops hm much as *25 per cent, is eliuwad, udiieh oiin^ 
never to bo tb«i oaiks then a 1*29 ounce boitie will suffiee, Tito 
use of this simple method would oaable us to say, ** This is d^ounoo 
air, that is 4-uunco air, that Ia a«-uunce air," meaning that 6*4 or 
2 ounces of it cause a proclpliute in baryta walar, or more leadUy 
still lu lime water, simply prepared from burnt lima slaked wm 
water, and diAsidveil by slialdng, then loft to stand ia a hetUe till 
clear. No weighing is callad for, no measuring, and we may 
almost say no thinking.” Half tho work of sanitary reform is done 
if in any coiiugo whtiro a vial and a little lime are at hsad it is 
enough to act uu the rule ** Lot us keep our Moms so that thn 
air givos no prempitate when a lo-ounoe bottle full is shaken 
with hall’ an ounce of clear liiiio water.’* Less simple teste aie 
nrop^ised where groator ocoursicy ie required. Hosolio acid bon 
Docri used by our author, ns well as tie msnganates ond ferrates^ 
further particulars of the methods employed bubig given in a latir 
part of tho vuluino. 

Of at livist equal iuiportanco to healthy ventilation is the 
iimount of urgnnic matior in the air. Upon the prcsenco and 
notion of oivsnio genus, tho tmts of their numbers, and oven of 
their individual bulk, l)r» Aiigus Biuilh gives dutoils which will 
be fresh and striking to most readers, Itls a speculation whether 
gcj’tus of auitnnl or vcgotablo matter in the air are the cause of dis- 
ease. But to this he ofibrs a counter speculation, whether gernm 
do not also bring life and vigour. Is it certain, he asks, that the 
i^pornUons of life cxjuld go on without those organisms f Tbesw 
itf much rea^uni, Im tliluks, in tho suggestion of n seiant^ 
friund, that tho pn^uco of organic bodies in the air may influimow 

S strongly and stniugely the gvrmimitiun of ail aoitaali, ll»p* 
ing tliu human being. Nor does he see any objectfon d ffneirtf 
save that of the long and iDteoso cold to be travitfiied in the& Mlk- 
soge through space, to the notion of orpnisins of mataoHo on^ 
)N*opling the earth, whmrewith tifir W. ThomHon last year stanM 
the British AsBOciatioo. Into those more abstract end abstniis 
p^ntioos of his inquiry we have neither time nor scope to foUoir 
our autbot Nor luin wo do justice to his ingontooi and pains*- 
taking obsf^rvaUons upon Uabi, the ra8uln|pf twenty yaaiif aeot^ 
molation and analysis of fisets. Fef^^ple have soy idea 
how compEcated a substaooo what we call rain piaotically ku 
FuQy a hundred tables are taken up with the analysis of lamplsa 
of rain-water collected from varioos districts ^ the Unmd 
Eiugdom. The rofreorchos of MM. Robinet snd Bobisrrs, suppkH 
mooted by our author's own experiments, are brought to was 
upon the ohemlcol constituents of rain at diaerest altiuidas, inland 
or by the sea, in country districts or in towns most widely dlfibr- 
ing in conditions. Not only cbemicid tests, but the microscope, 
m even ifio spectroscope, are employed to determine the acU 
and other elemsuU of imparity. In the series of illustrations 
reader's eye is shown the variety of orystali depoeitsd by the rain 
of Mancheetsr, London, and Newcastle, ia contrast with the 
lees contamioatad Eow Kain from tbeGareloch. 00 the Clyde. To 
imit at e the action of rain, I7 the proeeas of artificial wasbinf 
applied to the air, formed a natuial sequel to an analysis ot ihm 
Mod. The author was himself surprieed to see the figures of (he 
compriiadTe leeulte stand out in sitdi beontiful ord»r. Hero are 
mpfodtioed^lircim the inteieetl^ reports under the ^ Act, the 
quixuAtotise meeeoteme^ of bydroehlorio and suiphorio add^ 
tQ|;etJieQr with amxnoni% inorganic or aUnmiiiioid, ranjpng from the 
pm stendnidofliiDellaxLontbe Frith of Clyde, to the atmosphere 
cCilm Vadiffgioiiiid Eaifwi^. Asoaudim night In degree are at 
ttxnoe to be met with in analyses of this driimy and mlnu ten saa 
Bat ttlem ie soUd satiafretion in aeeiog matters of so much im« 
pnifamw # <lm weal brought to the porittve test of number 
find twas onttusted to hands so thonraghly qualified 
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in bia monnrpreserre me from ever falling ill love/’ 
VT aajre n pbilofoi^o Moslem in this story, ana no doubt 


HEBMANN AGHA.* 

bis 

says a pi ^ _ 
there are a good many readers who will be inclined, as tbev reach 
its conclusion, to echo the philoeopber’a prayer. But, after all, 
there are worse things than a love-story i and at a time when 
novel-writing seems to vibrate between tne sensational end the 
commonplace, there is room for a revival of the older painting of 
human passion, above all when the background is a somewhat 
new and unexpected one. Wo must confess to a little aympa^y 
with the general indiiforence to ** tales of the East,’’ to the 
monotony of their social life, the extravagance of their plots, the 
medley of coarse passion and low intrigue which, in epita of its 
Oriental colouring, smacks of little but lloly well Street and the 
Seven Dials. It is some little comfort to find our indifference 
justified by Mr. Palgrave, and to learn that the common Eastern 
novel boars a hardly nearer resemblance to the realities of 
Eastern life than the Cato of Addison or the Cotml JMert of 
Scott do to the times and persons which they profess to represent.” 
Even Anattanut, perfect as it is in its true field of the Levant, 
** becomes unreal when venturing into the regions of unalloyed 
Oriental existence.” It is on the ground of reality, of a distinct 
bmthfuloose in its revelation of this unknown pi^e of Eastern life, 
that Hfrnurm Agha bases its claim to punlic attention. Its 
apology, says its author, is ** that it in not fiction, but reality ; 
not invention, but narrative.” Wo need not examine the theory 
of novel-writing which these words seem to embody, for, in- 
stead of pinning us down to the boredom and humdrum which 
they promise, Air. Palgrave simply uses them in eolf-defonco 
against the reader's inevitable start of surprise at the strangeness 
of his stoiy. The refinement of sentiment, the ecstatic purity of 
affection, the chivalrous devotion, the inviolable truth, the arrow- 
flight of passionato verse, even too ** lilies and languors ” which 
have vanished with the troubadour from the fields of Languedoc 
and Provence, live on still— if we are to trust Hermann Agha — 
in the Arab tents of the Mesopotamian plain : — 

To make love with much warmth, yot moro sclf-reiitraint ; to be content 
te give and roedve tho aemiranca of longlnt* love alon*«, without hope of 
attainmout, as though tho mind wore overytlilng and tho bpdy nothing ; 
and thus to rcmiiiu through every vioiwiiuuo of life, conatant to honour m 
qiite of opportunity, to virtue in apito of passion, and to nttacbmoot in 
spite of aoparation, however prolong^ ; and all this till the hour of death 
Itself, an hour welcomed as tno seal of inviolablo tldeiity. This is a thing, 
I believe, of no rare occurreiico among Arab youths and inaJdcns ; at least 
It was 10 before the grots losaons of Mahofnetaii materialism. Indeed those 
leisona have been but partially learnt even now, thank Heaven, by tho Arab 
trIbM In their own native land \ though thoroughly appreoiateJ and prac- 
tiaed by Turks, Koordes, Penlans, atiu the like. 

Whatever may bo the merits or demerits uf this reprosentation of 
ideal passion, there is a distinct gain at any rate in clearing our minds 
of the common notions of Lulu's pouunff over the Pacha's new 
fkvourite, and Zuleika plunging in her hack to the bottom of the 
Bosphorus. Tho truth is, that so far iVom Mr. Palgrave looking 
down from tho standing-ground of Western purity on the conrso- 
ness of the East, his contempt looks Just the other way. ” Tho 
wonder to mo,” says the sagacious lantnweu who plays the part 
of Oriental Chorus to the t^e, ” is not that your Zuhra' should 
have been such, but how her reHnement and eolf-comraund com- 
municated themsolvoe to, or at least subdued, your coarser 
European nature.” It is tho fault perhaps of our ” coarser 
European nature ” that there are scenes between Zuhra' and her 
lover which rocall the snules of our youth over the delicate re- 
finements of liord Orville's wooing, or the euporfiiie modesty of 
the Minerva Press. But the chaiacter of Zahra’ has in it a force 
at wbioh Evelina would have shrunk aghast, and there will 
probably be as many critics who will stare at the intensity of her 
passion as there wiU bypxirse European natures who will smile 
at its idealism. w 

With Zahra’. in fact, tho interest of the story begins and ends. 
Of Hermann nimself we may have a little to say presently, but 
Ui character is faintly etched beside that of his lady love, and the 
general tenor of the tale b as wearisome as, to our minds, the 
tenor of an Oriental tale generally is. It is the usual story of a 
renegade, in this case a Transylvanian young fellow who had been 
carried off into sbvery by a band of Turkish marauders, who falls 
in at Constantinople with the inevitable Pacha, accompanies him 
by tiresome stagee to Bagdad, is iui.Ted up with the ordinaiy plots 
and intrigues whic^ rage romid hb master, takes hb part in 
Oriental luurdere of the most approved raw-head and bloody-honee 
type, does a little horse-stealing and fighting on hb own account, 
ana finally whi^s off the staro in a desperate Bedaween tourna- 
ment, and is found long luter the aate of the conclusion of 
the story smoking hb pipe and telling hb pitiful talc on 
board anEgyptian transport in a poi^tion of high dignity. But at 
one tnomeuTin hb life of adventure young Hevmanu finds himself 
locdcing down from the roof of a summer-house into an o^acent 
garden, and catching glimpses through the foliage of gbl figures 
moving beneath in some girlish sport. The appearance of a dualnr- 
. brown Abyssinian countenance soon coob hb courage, hut the 
very next lace that came, as though in a framework of foUiM end 
flowers, was as fab as the first had been dark -it was the Ace 
ofZahta’:— 

. Bvevything die diiappaarsd oraond m«. I was atOl gaalagrHmd how 
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could a ladefssaiedly algfatosnyaaftof agaiaUalutangariiMrf^-^tbst 
psribet fruar-pnlaa (a to Him whp emoMd iL-dkMgsw b my aaganam 
alike of caatlon and oonosalmeot i when ty duute^^ Indseo, duboa It ^ 
was, and not rather destiny, hen end mine,— the glrl*e lyas turnSd la the 
direction when I helf stood, half eroached Ihnrard on the narrow roof, and 
looked fill! into mine. An lastent efeer she had moved away, and was 
hidden from my sight among the trees. A pamseibllowed i thaa 1 heard a 
voice, her voIm 1 was sere,— a clear, bdgtit voice like that of a singing 
bird,— celling out something, but what I could not under Aend, to the com- 
panions of her play. Whatever the words may have been, their mesnlng 
was Hoon made evident by the result ; for. after a frw momenta of seemingly 
ceprlcloiis harry end bustle, betraywl by the irregular movaments of the 
shaken sprays overhead, then was a petterlog sound as of many frolstaiie 
retreating in the direction of the house. 

When every one else was cone, end all was qniet eronnd, khe, the jLMpsu 
came gently, almost stealthlQr, forward to an opening among the treii£|Mia 
fixfd her gaze steadily on me, eeanning me with calm, deUberate iiu|iufy ; 
while I, emboldened by I knew not what hope, leaned towaida her from the 
low r(K>f-parapct, with a look undoubtedly expreaslve of the edmiratlon 1 
felt. When she had well survey ed meu she amiled,— not jpaaslngly, bat with 
a purposed smile of satisfied good-will t then waited tUl I, recovering in 
e meosuro my dazed perceptions, acknowledged with look end gestnrs the 
meaning of her smile. 

Passion of thb sort is no doubt a puzsle to the coaiser minds ” 
of the West, but tho social severance of the sexes throughout tho 
East leaves no choice between a pt^ivo acquiosoenoe in tho Anily 
arrai%oment which hands over a girl to her husband iiko a pintm 
of goods and the sudden arousing of dormant passion in presenco 
of some casual rencontre. ” Then it is that the one meeting, by 
tho very fact of its being u^remeditated and fresh, makes its eotbo 
impression at a blow.''^ Certain it b that, however startluig it 
may seem as an incident, the whole of thb garden scene b told 
with a delicious freshness of colouring. Even through the inter* 
views which follow, tedious and sui)erfine os the love-makinff 
occasionally is, the impression of Zahra' 's character b deepoiea 
and intensified. We smile now and then as the Arab girl talks of 
Ilonnann as her brother, and reduces him to abject penitence for 
any mention of so earthly a thing as love; but there b.a quiet 
grandeur about the calm force and resolve of her passion which 
soon raises it out of these little afieclations. All the difficulty 
and danger of the situation she takes on herself. 8he b be* 
trothed to an Arab chieftain, who is already on hb way to 
Bagdad, and she banishes her lover that she may meet the 
emergency alone. Her plan, in effect, is to delay h#iorinal union 
with the Emeer Daghfel till she has roat^bed hb home^ and on her 
iourney thither to contrive an escape which shall unite her with 
her lover. Unhappily all b foil^ by the precipitate action of 
Hermann, who endeavours to carry her off in a night attack on 
tho Arab camp. Ho penetrates to her tent, but at tne moment of 
their interview his presence is discovered, ana the fierce fight which 
follows leaves Hermann wounded and ba filed to learn that Zahra’ 
has disappeared. Whether such a character is possible in real 
Arab life, or wbeibor Mr. Pal^ravo b unconeciouMly reproducing 
a purely literary typo, the heroines of such lovo-logends as that cn 
Jameel and Botbeyna, or Mejnoon and Leyb, we can hardly pre* 
sumo to decide. But it is certain that in ib union of pasmonate 
impulse with calm and serene self-control, of a maiMnly and 

E oetic purity with practical force of temper and inteiligence, ha 
os given us a type not only striking in itself but new to our 
conceptions of Oriental life. 

Hermann Agha, on the other hand, in spite of hb wonderful 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, remains little more than a 
sketch. The contrast of the new relirious life with the old, of 
the now love for the social exbtence oi the East with membnea 
of the Westeni home from which ho bad been torn, the gradual 
purification of tho coarser Transylvanian temper by its contact 
with the ideal passion of the Aran maiden, might in the hazK^ 
of Qoorge Eliot have produced a Tito of nobler nature and with 
a uobler end. But Mr. Palgravo has missed the groat opporta* 
nitios which his own creation afforded him. Hermann is frpm hb 
first introduction the devoutest of Moslem, but we see not^g of 
the transition by which the renegade passed from the fidth or the 
Cross to that of the Crescent. In one of tho most striking soenci 
of the first volume the almost pasrionate enjoyment of die new 
Eastern life into which he b ^unged battles with a cooler and 
saner judraent of ib inferiority to the life of Christendom; hut 
the thought b never followed up, and for all the purpose of the 
story Hermann might have been born in Bagdad. Nw b the 
treatment of hb pasaioD more artbtic. From the fint moment he 
b awopt away hj a resbtlesa tide of feeling which, Mve in one or 
two momento of ideknesa or depression, never ebbs. Of the ^^eoanet 
nature ” which Zahra* is suppo^ to subdue we see hardly a trace. 
As a lover Hermann is one of the most poiww nate and 
haved we have ever had the good luck to meek But we eannot 
•ay he b aperson to exdb any great inbnst The sketeh of the 
Bedaween Moharib, on the other hand, sliAt thouah Hb. has in 
it greet UA and power. The young AxiS> ewem to hbfrieod 
HermanD just such a friendship as Tbvid swore to Jcnatliao, a 
friendship which only ends in his laving down hb UA Af Ua ssba 
To the Bedaween nature, indeed, Mr. Palmvt pm a chivilmw 
tribute of admiration singularly in contrast wira the general 
estiintti of it travellers in the East Nothing in hb edok£ 
tberthan the way in which, by touch after tonSL he biiamiMit 
^ibiray iira ofib rang^ thyetdnera of 
tte actual necrasitbe of the life of the deesvL tisi iilsraMi anli' 
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poMtbU iwoo tfi take « bold qffmitok The ro m o rii o hl o 
which the CihraAHi had oo^uirad proved iiaelf borer oopomoUy 
when the lU^ Coipe aotttaUj toidt and held open noii^ from a 
ihr motor fboao of the oBomy^ thotu^ at the eoot ol loaing 7iOOO 
oi' jte Dninbem. For, ao the aatbor vi a later pari remadi^ direct 
Attadciia front, enccpt ndth oftqpowoHog force, oomiot ooccood, if 
thep oucceed at aU, vrithoai freai expenditure. Ilow dangaroue 
th^ are likely to be to thoeo who try thorn he iUuotratw veiy 
Ibcnibly by the well-^kaown diuninotenco of the ilnt and fruitloae 
fittemA of the Goaido on St. Pcivat How doaunant the notion 
of outnonkittg wee in the minds of the Oennan genc^ is dearly 
Hhcwu by the sueeeas of the later advance on this ijoaitk^ and not 
loss by the geneial disposition of the united Third aha Fourth 
'Axntiss at Sedan. The French, on the other, band, appear to have 
hold to the otldckr notion of making deculed attacks on the enemy^s 
line when once extended to thinness j but ihuir attempts to carry 
out this theorv of eounternittack agamst Uie oiitflaokiug foe were 
too partial ana ill-sustainsd to have any weight. The army, says 
our author, is in very evil case whioh in thefle doys peruiits itself 
quietly to be outflanked or surrounded in hopes of breaking the 
enemy V line with n couater-etruko. 


Hie chief peculiarities observable in the German ottook daring 
the war be eums up at the close of a very interesting chapter under 
four heede!-— (0 otTensive inoYoweDiimiuAst the flank of tho enemy, 
foflowod afterwards attack upon nis centre; (2) powerful co- 
operation of artillery ui ]iref)aring the wav for thuinfantiw; (3) 
great development of the use nf skirinishurs ; (4) and a fiinited 
notion on the part of the cavalry. AVht^u on the doftsnsive tho 
Germans chose their ground niorooarefully than the French, making, 
for examdo, much more use of wood as cover ; they conoeiitiaUHi | 
their artiiloiy fire moro completely, and mrido a more stii table and ; 
careful use of their musketry fire. The French, on the otlu^r hand, : 
in their uaiinl dofensivo attitudu, had also marked poculiurities, in I 
(1) the deliberate manner in which they allowt^d themselves 
to^ outflanked; (2) their imdated and purlial coniiter-attaoks ; | 
(3) their oonstimt use, hks ihfiir ad^tfr/tariea (tho italica are | 
our own), of heavy Hwarins of skivniisbers ; while (a) their | 
artillery had ita eileci weakened by b4)ing conhiantly broken up, ! 
and showed plain want of gmid handling fm the part of the ohints. 
To these remarks it is add0<l that the cavalry, however brave, 
showed little judgment in acting os though breecliloodera did net 
exist The feaiiir<*a of tho French ofletiwive, wliure it was tried in i 
the earlier part of the war, were b<ild and sudden advmu'^s nuide 
with large masers, firing n grout dtiul too much and keening thorn- 
solves back in so doing, and the opening of fire at absurd distances. 
In tho 00000(1 period ^ the struggle the want of good leading and 
inlsiiority in teditdcol rificieucy were ronstantly luanifeet os the 
causes of tho awkwardness and emrly failmi of the French 
attacks, whertwer made. Having given this it is only 

loft for us to odd that the cliief dwuction to be luado from it 
has not been as cleariy lirougbt out as it might be by the 
nutber. It is thitt all infantry actions are now beiooine actions of 
skirmishers. We have no Mpuoe to enlargo on this truth. We 
can vmfy recommend those who doubt it to study tho facts of tho 
^ late war olosoly, as set forth by such writers as Captain Bogus- 
7 lawski. Bo woo is not then convincod is either incapablo of con- 
viction, or unwilling to resign a choritihed tradition, wrongly 
uuderstood 5 wc allude of course to tho historic steadinew of our 
British infantry, a c^iuility which mav be either used or abused 
according to its applicariop to the conditions of modem warfare. 

It is not our purpose, even did our liiuits permit, to give a 
detaUsd criticism here of a work so important as that under 
notice, which happily *i8 now made geuerally accessiblo by an 
auihoflacid translatiun. We mIioU rather trausorlb«i, os a tangle 
spcdmsn of the valuiible Ivesona it contains, the author s account, 
suld^t to some needful coampesidou, of a kind of action repeated 
over and over again during toe Latei' part of the war botweou two 
isolaied battaliotis— theone of the highly traiued 1’ru.mau iufautry, 
the otiMir of tho raw levies that vainly tried to fsco them : — 

4 l(ir Pnmi ait Iwttallatn [HayeCautaia Bogaslseskilforinnl iattr ooiupany 
cqhimM^ end appaitnll>* on tlie iisfcivdve. is plocsd iMbimt u twril ot' tSv 
gnMimh the impiaaoh to which is pruluihly' jusnly scrcviuNi fipoiu view by 
other unduhiliona Throe iompaiiles are in Amt liua <mu* la reserve. Tlie 
otM^y, Twy powibly twist its nanvbm, exteeds hhi shirnuchors when nbont 
I, too ;^rdi oil, and sdvanoes at s double to wHMii Soo. Ojieaing si first a 
luvdsrate five to cover the movement, he la eeadiiw auiue of hir« companies 
Bctoened by a dip of the grtmnd, to ium the left ef ihe Gonoana But those, 
btacinniog to aiiewer hie attack wiih dvenpiug shota, at ouce draw a rapki 
rtfUng fire frofo the whole militia Iluc, wVich their ofHcisni vaiiilj* strive to 
<'lu>ck, and which is given with such liaste as to do little hurm. The Civnrmune 
lutw in Bteir turn nisks a satkleit mo\’0tn<f0t f»rwarcl, the iopporte keeping 
(low to iheir liklrmkihars, and the whole moving At a doiibb to dear sm 
opea epaoa lying within 300 yards of the ibev biweod wtiieh they hiwt 
diawien a. new une of covor. The suddennees of uUs advaoee dieoaoeerta 
tiedr sdvwsarlw, who forget in thvir cxcitemefit to lower their sights, aial 
sheot wtid^y over the heaaa of theGemians. Those flwm thrlr now pwltJan 
iww ilve RMvIly cm the lino rkum to whirb tlwy are planted, and si the 
MMMSBOaMOi the Uft of this line flnde iuelf tUrenlaned bv a fiaak sltaek, a 
cottgOST'Slrokn to shat at attempted by its own dvtavlMDsat* Ttiia dkh 
pi|Nst thspssrstt tUfS at once*. A small r^^rve of tlw? ui^s which Is in 
Itaml kiOnlQVed up to meet the danger, but iu lusutficirnt training 
ulbnililto drisV In the necreiary movements of wheel and cactSnaioo, 
a^ftHdrvflM U i^^ts a murtleroee fire from the hoitlte ekirmlahere ricse 
pe^Oy confo^xl. .iwa then the Uae Is oHoehed 


ssillisowiwBjtbtflrnBmuidfioa wildly on ms 800 julk 
off. Xbey wiBy on tlm oootmqr, Msrvo goff so ihattsv Us 
AttMikwhon he stfeoiphi to peas ffieopen pldeen 300 vetdeht 
front And the resorve oompei^ witt wheel ehsi^ si tne win 4 
in just the fit direction to meet the fhwf,lrlftif jnovenmnt of tihw 
adversely, and will send its oklnniiherseodMy forMrd.sgsinit 
the psrtislly developed stindk es to check it at once, and enable 
the threatened flank to he dearsd by a smart chains. For, adds 
Captain Boguslawski in closing his comparison, the dieen&ie of 
militiamen cannot be relied on to teach them how to me th^ tie 
to advantage in the moat serious moments of an actioii, whflaC 
their verv moderate power of manoeavring will soiely, whon^ 
crisis suddenly comes on, cause just the false movements to 
made whieh will creete a decifive turn of events against them. 
We may leave onr readers to point the moml for themselves. iTo 
us it seems too obvions to be missed, even did the author not jive 
his picture, as be avowedly doe^ es showing the geneial chanmtsr 
which au action would be certain to aasome between the battalioik 
organised on the Gennan system and that of any nation whifiii 
meets it with mere militia or other partially trainea troops, unddr 
wlmtevor guise. For if tbero is one deduction which more than 
any utlior can be made oertainly from the jpte war, it is thal the 
looaer iu|^ freer the tactics of the mass become, this mors nsasai 
sity there is for inristing on the thorough training and discipline 
of the iiiditiilual unit 




ef tbs uudn Utwoian body. The rost jsi^ ho Ml 


Jn tiiip typical ease the German battalion W boon shown 


NOAH'S FLOOD^K^ OPISRA. 

'f')ERHAFS the chief cariosity in this very curious opera is Its 
! A. date— 1679. Hud a drama entitled Noah’s Flood” been 
; nroduced some two centuries earlier, it would have been set 
j down among the Mysteriee; were such a work published now, 
it would be traced to the iuereesed familiarity of Engiisliinen 
' with the Fssj(i(jn Inlays of Ober-Aminergau and Spain. But a 
j grave Scriptural opera,” beginning with Noah’s completion of 
I tlm Ark, uud ending with the dostructiou of tho Tower of Babel, 

I will, with the date 1679 attached to it, appear to many like an 
inaolout uuuchronisui. Of course Mr. FaH^lestone’s pi(ice was never 
iicted ill oijy theatre ; but it must uot be therefore looked upon as 
one of those drauiatic poems ” whioh are written without a^ 

I thought of tK*euic rcpreseiitation, for the author had evidently In 
view a |a)Ssiblo if uot an actual stage. With his directions re- 
specting decoratiouH aud ballet he is ju.^t os careful as with his 
aiaiogue; and if Mr. Chattorton, weary of Walter Scott, can 
overcome the Hcruples of tho Chamherkiu (aud perhaps his own) 
80 far A'i lu attempt tho productiou of Scriptural drama, here is a 
book wh Wh may be placed at uuce in the hands of Mr. W. Beverley 
without further iusuuctions. 

Noah'n Floods it may be observed, did not, as might easSy 
be supposed, stand quito alone in its age ; it mmsentB a tendoney 
which arose in the days of Charkw 11., to tAe portioos of the 
Bible ns subjects, not of tragedies or comedies, but of operas— 
that is to sny, wtu'ks not necessarily lyrical, but nevertheless iUna- 
trutod by music and such ocanery as the age could afford. The 
classical ty^w of this tendency is l>rydous opera, the SM^ of 
hiawctnctt and Fall of Hw\y which Nat. Lee pronounced superior 
to Puradm Lotdj wkonco the idea of it was derived, and whkk 
I was first publishod in 1674, Milton's death. Xhydeit 

I gives stage directions which look as if ho had an eye towards 
I Ilosset Uurdous ; but still these are subordinate to his dialogue; 

! whereas Nynh's Flood is to aU intents and purposes a spectMfle 
whicdi requires much employment of machinery, and the effeots in 
which the dialogue is mainly intended to conni^ 

Mr. Ivcclestouo, of whom, it seems, nothing whatever le Juumu 
biyoud the foot that he is the author of iJm opera, derivee h)e 
inspiration immediately from Ihryden ; and it may be safely saU 
that, if ever disciple avold^ the beautiee and exagsrarated tbs 
defects of his master, that disdple is Mr, Boelestone. There k a 
CM-tuin grandeur about the SM0 ^ Imiacmoe, small as it may look 
when placed by the aidrof MUtem’s epic ; hut nothing can he 
ceived moro paltry than NoaFs Flood, when read after the SUti$ ^ 
hmovtncif, Something, indeed, like an appearance of impiety m 
produced by the poet’s utter disregard of the Iloratian pree6pl» 
Suiuifi) inatei’iem,” &c. ; and had tho uunu, say, of Mr« Bradlangh 
I been printed on the titlo-pa^, the opera might be oondenuied 
I as a p^fane burlesque : bat the innocence of his intentions is toe 
I clear to be mistaken. Even the stupendous aduktioa with vThkA 
he dedicates hie work to the Duenese of Monmcmtii, and vriWh 
surpasses the servility shown by Dryden in his 49 cUcatiota ef 
tbe Sktio of Ifmormeo to the Duchess of Yoi^ (Mnry of Modsnn)| 
shows his coavictioii that he has been engaged on epiirety vefigfonji 
exevcise. The beauty <ff the lady is briefly toaohed tim|biit 
Fedestone is oonvinced that, if her Gmee bed lived ki flhe dM 
world, ebe not ««dy weidd have made an addllkm to time trim 
saved in the Avk^ hut would even have piwvmtsd the dettinetiqauf 
tbe whoba’” and he eomfbrts htmadf with tbe aesuinime tiii% ffo 
long as hsv senmbk form guards the door ef tiie Aik heneed wdl 
fenr whidtimii^ora <«hellof eiMien”emi^^^ ll 
is to the sanctity of tbe Duchem that he lypmAilftr fwAfletiefti , 
It Isr ahoai the himokruniinia whkii oeSnr hi Ide tyietdhiil' 
hk ®MJeeion« hr most uneaty. For he dhm aol tih 
ignetnnoe, bring sMiinwhat of a edbdtt^ jbmilbii^ film mmlfOdW': 

* JIM*. J^M/ «»• MmMw iT-M* 

the Ship ia fr. l^tTs Ctmreb^Sd. 1679, , 




file Bevieir* 




^ ihiTOBt B mi wn is]mIc% 4 ii^ oomfi^taiit l» anoto 

h«k ww«i«i|i«ftr k 
«o tbinifpi il^ AttHtopoisd ttot to ]|A9>e oiktai 
tU iftar tibo of NoiJi j biiino kstIQo* tbii «OM»tnottT ; 

w wukintjr, by lb® ingo^oos tbnoiT, Mb®® IiIqM 
iinft onmse^ fkit^ •> mwiy «it» doomed modom worn Moboblj 
kwnfii boftv® til® Floods lh« goostioii wbotlior it U wffbt or wroof 
m num® ontodilovlan* tolk about j^hmoat. m Uioy do in a 
ufJSpiti® winch wm ooUMimd by lomo oritiad friend, beoomm on- 
Vphiimy b^ to aolaek Tim am of thb theory^ which, if onlaiigod 
atti jodiciQOily apipUad, help maay a vaguo biaturian oat of 
m mm, in iaeabukbla. Whoa ii b one® pa»ntod timt wo know 
ttotliinff of JItfthnoelaib, or of tho town® acid villages time oxbtod 
kUa dan who ahidi voadave to aay that he did not oat wbitebait 
at BlaokwflilP 

Wh proceed to a description of J9oah'$ Ftood, The ** soon® 
being opened aa modern tmgo would have It, the curtain 
riiing*-il<dl b repteaeiirted widi cpiiita, several of whom are seen 
dying acroBS the stage, while hidoous Isiueutations are heard. 
iMsr® a Word is utte^ there b a change, which seems to bo 
wbbeat a difFeronco ; for we rend “ The scone on a sudden Hlrifte, 
amt represents l>ncifer, lleebebirb, AstnodsT, Moloch, nnd lleUa), 
at whKili sooge of joy nnd triumph are beari\, ail advancing (^e 
dends, wo presume, not tbe wtb)l^) ftom a hea ling lake of burning 
brimetono. The licnds, of whom Lucifer is the chief, Satan being 
only a subordinate penonoge, are in high glee at the prospect 
of tbe Didiige which is to destroy the hated world, and all agree 
to lend their aid to the work of destruction 

*Tis Jovfh) news rmya Linafitr] now the giuit (M7rio<1's come. 

And aO tauAi wmjIuw in tbe witt'ry l4)ml> ; 

The birds and lK*asta with man ocinfbsM inusl lie, 

And fish In their own ebmont must die. 

Tho last line, by tho way, touches on a point which has not been 
largely dieoussea by nhystco-iheologiuns. The great object of the 
fiends, however, is' the demolition of the Ark, which has just 
baen completinl, nnd of idl its inhabitants. Moloch propoaos to 
untur the sacrod vessel in some borrowed sbnpe, luid stir up an 
intestine war; Lucifer suggests that this itperHlion shall be 
saoouded by an attack fruiu without; and Anmoday, timidly 
A 2 |pung that the Ark which 

« Oist 4 hundrod years ia build witti jial 
Was never sure desigawl tu he iu vaiu, 


spectacle, eoaitiHsing ^eevend ImriM 

^uuxveb, bii^ls, wiNiwAy Iheji^f hf th^ 

increased, the act tcrtn&mig with • vbw of Umi bfemX YO|poibi 
enlivened by dancing ** in eroaragant poemen*^ 
la the third act, wbbli cMvi in ^n pleoeaal garden adoined 
with various walks and close nowef®, and oraamenw with purling 
rivulets/^ aa aitampt b made to introduce a dontveUe interest; 
Japhet, influenced by the powors of evil, being unrimsunably 

& lions of the inooeent nflMou of hie wilb. iHoiothefii f^v bis 
Lather diiena Ilie gloomy uteditathnis com® however to nothing^ 
being immedhitoly followed by the aapcaMuice of acvend alta^ 
the saeriiiecs on which ase consttmea by a ftre from Haaveai 
and our ntteutian ia now diiectod to Kuiah, who is highly elated 
by the favoendde omen, and ia this happy ndad is doceived by 
Lucifer, who, clad in robes of IMt, infarina him that lleavau has 
abandoned tbe project of the Dmuge, and commands him ti> die- 
pemi tho gathered troop of bossta tmd birds, conflrmlng the 
authenticity of his inisidou by a shower of lira. The imposture 
does mA Inst long ; for a edap of thuadur ia heard. Nosh nnd the 
rest return ns ailrighted, Usdmel flies down, and Lucifer sinks at 
tbu saitio time,** to has liiimecKntHly alterwaids ki his ** horrid 
siia)M>,** and to hear Gabriel aunouuce that his aggression will bo 
punished by un incix«asi) of torment 

—For thin iTml thou shslt Ht^sven*! wngoanos M, 

Aud on t!iy hml hlisl) full Its piUiited steel. 

And sink thoe down lute tho dotip aliyiw { 

Where, whidtng hrudUmg with a Uli^l bisa 
Tho damn'd tliemwivvs sliolt WMinJar how you fldl, 

And you iu ht^ll ehaU Ihid a hidur hvll \ 

For vuu Kui'h umnontii slmn ouiIuit, even all 
^ lUlfs inigitty psiiu mIisU sootn to youm but smsU. 

Moloch is ni)t more fortunate than Lucifer ; for, having attempted 
tx) cuter the Ark dis^Mii^^^d iis a btissi, ho bus been mpslleo bv 
** an angors mystic cloinu ** tiuit did his ** soul and sntrlis Vioth 
alarm.*^ Stmtagmn having fi^od, foicr is to he essayed ; Moloch 
concluding the soliloi^uy which cuds tho act with the declara- 
tion ; — 

Ily »>trcn^tii ulunrour forco wo miwt doclnro, 

And *gn1f»»t tho Arkprttclaim on ofisn wav | , 

fbo whole iww'r of tbo h»ur wintis M go j 
They ea»t uuii wesc, su<l MOilh and oortli, nhsU blow, 

Till by llieir bbi'^ts tho ArU they ov»^tl»rf>wj 
r» l.iUt' over tMs rorwjiwv’d boll, 

Willi drefeiiii) huthm (ik) tvium{4i ia Us fall. 




h id>nfptly put down by Setmi, with the pertinent rebufl) 

8t in* with fotit! ronson you our sets d^'bato ; 
we thirt won the world esn conquer eight 

The actiim is diveieifled by the eutriuioe of soveral pious mon, 
who arc aUured from thiur piety by divoTH fair women, ** droseed 
in waoten garaiento **; the taird tuau, a pedant in his gaUantey, 
vemarkiag, as lie potots to the charmuss 

AH arts and sofeiKes Iu thf*ni ftppsr ; 

Ti«w hut thvir oy<% Astronotuy is tlnni. 


Tlio prediction of Lucifer, who has observed the unholy pro- 
ovedingA that a race of tyrants will be the result of these ** ill 
hymens, showrs that the author had in view tho aMooiadon of the 
of God with the Daughters of Mon, briefly mentioned inGenesis 
and largely doscribed in the i^ocryphal Anik of Enoch. De- 
lighted with the GontemplatioA of triumphant sirr, the flends lie 
down to n^posc themsclres, and '^a sang is sung, exprosslng the 
joy they take in destroying the world, and hOw their pains are 
lossened in having m^e so brave a revenge.** I*hi8 finished, 
several antic dances are oiecuted, and the departure of the flends 
hriags the fint act to an end. 

At the cafiiiiH>BO»meiil of the eecond act Koah and the Ajigel 
Gabriel enter diseuasiiig the enbjeot of the coaiiag Flood, in 
beat of a deoorotkHi which is curtly deseiibed aa ropreseatiiig a 
^ giorioua san in its foil meridian.** This ts eoon changed to the 
etew of a hilly counliy,** and two monetroas giants, Abaddon 
and Ag^m, doubtlesa tbe pw^genj of the pious men and flrir 
women, amke their appenrimee to aspnna the rkdenee of 
fotenlioBa: — 

Aa. How wdsib the sir t WhetylshUtbandar goeeV 
liley, ttien, IH moant thsslcy and mm Us tbsww. 

Act. tb» tiemhlifig muon IHioto pisoes rait, » 

And twUt Hm naff oat of his llmuiiiient 

Aa. *1^0 sao hlamit that date so bright spfwar, 
lil drag sheet^ dry tp^s gMm hair, 

Tbm Idm to teessa, and 4|uiate him 


Bnie asplndieM thsf ledaee fo itne^ andt obaarvli^ 

snn kM 

wiifoMtt henpuag^np JfoUe asoonlaaiie teise Ulyi^ 



foe 

laaMdlhim 

la CftyuinRie 
with m ** iBi i idww 

,«dH9Meiil» Urn pt wo w i mon to Owt ItattltnraM 
r atm ** ftiM* AaihM «r It^ktaiigg tM MM 

, front «b« Omd. OMt a oo — tiw om. ONr loUdi 
4 Ofli* :«r tkmOu Jbaal»i»tin,««|« 

jnii-tmmU-m ta oni dootangrlioh ” aboowoMomrifttlli, 
, ffri tmAt-mmtalmi Ow oMito ?«jol,o4* lofeM-liioT 
,«iyi'todii[b» p o riioi O i inm i tlw ow aB Mf.fa^a 

ItiiML ifrfr, frMMOir Mi. ikit M 

fooai.n into 

Jdwnnwa-fom’* drinto ne«f <g 

in» nlhnFQd n gcnM 

asdtetmfoeaeeitoCfmtagdiseovemaheateR^^ 



The fourth act op<ms with the bomow of the Deluge, the scons 
presenting mon and honiits of all soits ptotniicuimsly swimming 
together, and the Atk floallng on the stirflioe uf tho waters, while 
one hill reznaimiig i4)>rjvw the waves a4iiirds a /outing for some of 
the sarvivote — iiamoly, liiree men^ who meditate on tho vanity of 
bunian greatueoa, und* a woiuaii with oli>kli’*!iA in her armA '^bo 
touchos up her malmuni eapfesrions of despair witli this [irotly 
ooDceii: — 

My akl, ilt^ar claUl/vn, you Ui volii liaplors | 

J’v*< jcjiv’u you jJl, and fww run ifivouo inors^ 

I 'nk'M 1 «to AUllrlpstr your fuiint. 

A))r| clrf^wn ynti sfl in iMiimo* uf Immv. 

Evklontly noi thinking this situation strong fmoughi ICr. 
Kcxdestone changus his NCtfni», and discovers a throng or women 
and chiidreu on tho highest moaatains, who on a suddeo aie eia 
overwhulnuMl wiih tho waves. Thu (K«ns agiiia ebangitig W^irt 
a word is uUx^red, we have randuundiiitim, with the prlodpirl 
flends iu coimcil. They iiro sp«?edily jolu^ by Moloch, wno, 
soured by 4iiMa^>pointiui»it, commiuie^^a tm) narrative of bU defeat 
with blasplictny of a kind that smacks lass of IWlminouSum tbsb 
of iJilltegsgate:— s 

llsll sod liomiMUlon sties ihli m slki ssnse, 

Ami ouriw lUt ay*; wf IVovidoiun. 


One almost misses htwe tho cautenm ** H*— ** and " I) — Furee 
Is then unnnlmonsly wtsolted apon, and the devil® vanish to reajt- 
peiw in atioihcT scene, reprvsetitiug at! destroyed but tee Ant, 
which is swimitimg on the torfac^ of ib® wiSer**. Aeoofding to 
Lndfer's instnictrons, the Ark is fitcrally to be otlaolied on eveiy 
ride ; — 

Ho, MoIck'Ji ! loftfk' thf Enotern wind; let go, 

Ikdisl, thi; Wi-ftt ; balk teoU ti)got[ivr bluw. 

You, AMifioiUy, munt rule tlis nutith«rn wind | 
lio, flcclx-Hbuu ! the klalpl>onj North tinhiuii ; 

WhOit I and flateo, dkr i«m mighty whelsi, 

Toss up (Im Ark with our impatuous uils. 

Tbe Afk is fioariy overlttvned by tee flsiid®, bat ang«ds d«ecead 
in flaming ebarfotA and, eadd tetnulcf and lightning; drive tbem 
into tee deep; abimspeaebiitteried by who ih rituwom tee 
foterior, tomesriog tee eoafideiiee of tee good wm iu tb»i cafe of 
fieeeeit. TEe Miltonitol Sin «a4 thmte now make their appseranee 
«-w« eaniMit MolieH my in wtNte tdeoe-Huid display in their dis- 
eomam a eabciely of tlioiigbt wlileb fliintly aduiubrsts® the debates 
on Freo-will and l^odeitliiaaloD in uf lnnoemc§. At a 

flmtgiiom^ttiahiWeupiKiisdriNriiho^ heinge woold 

mteimilyflarim tee daatramloii of tee Ark. On tea oootrory, thm 
fltooiinte onoogli to petoeivo teat te teis fmrtacular junotoje thefr 
iitimriaimiMimfoKM^ wite tee will of heoreti 


iOh fkb meoarte-illM^ yoo mlga a*«r aveiyOif 
floaspt tea Aifii yosTm univeiwii ktogi * 

. Itaa Aftowtote,HlwteaW4»ffo,1fittfa^ 
tysvyirowa, yoo, aoat to tesc, will eofr 

Thmrimllywoiimiieairi; wso^ ^ 

Dp Isevt teU wofkL you Uai^oarwff—inuft dlB. 
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Deatb. Sinoe J have hid aueh plimty and laeh itofe 
Of all varieties, what need 1 mure ? 

• Therefore ne’er fear I wUl tnonklnd panne 

Ito for, os to be forc'd to peev on ywi. 

You ore forbidden frolt, inn if I try 
To teete of you, I, when 1 taste, must die, 

Aod lose this earthly paradise, end be 
for ever lost in voiit eternity. 

Bo, for your soke the Ark shall safely Bail,» 

And on the wavei^ os they o'er all, prevalL 

With the descent of the chosen ikmily from the Ark, after the 
waters have suheldod, the fourth act terminates ; the Archangel 
Cfabriol expounding to Noah the brief universal law which pre- 
ceded the liecologuo, and saying in reference to the rainbow 

To confirm his promise he hath bow’d 
His roval sif^nct in yon rorrld (torrid?) cloud. 

In sucli a form tlie painted arch appears, 

As moaning Heaven seems e’en to omile in tean. 

Whereupon Noah remarks 

But in such pleasant moaning, such a shroud 
It seems to m an hieroglyphic cloud 
Of grief and Joy, and intermix'd so fine 
The artist Nature showi her pow’m divine | 

And in the bow no death nor arrows seen. 

But the whole scene is peaceful and serene. 

The drunkenness of Noah, followed by the curse on Ilam, opens 
the fifth act, the storv being told with more decency than might 
have been expected urom a writer under Oharloa II., blessed with 
such dubious taste as Mr. Ecclestone. The consequences of Noah’s 
trespass to people in general are shown in a more lively manner ; for 
fiin, in a ** rich, gaudyi loose attire, ’’ heads a jovial party of devils 
in human shape, who are especially delighted when a fair vine- 

J rard arises, /oedtfn with beautiful grapes.*’ One of the guests 
yrically observes 

Hinoe then nature doth show 
Which way we must go, 

We'll s(|uecae out the liquor and call the juice wine. 

Whereupon Sin, in somewhat ambiguous language, caps him with 
the distich ; — 

Though fiat on the grapo, though thick on the vine, 

Beo liow it doth spaAle } see how it doth shine— 

afterwards encouraging the revellers with the lively stanza 

Here’s A palm for those souls 
That drink off most bowls, 

An<l so let the goblet go round ) 

For he that arinks imuft 
Bhall the viotoiy boast, 

While his head with this garland is crown'd. 

Ill Spite of Mr. Ecclestone’s indubitably pious intentions, we 
•trongly suspect that this was his favourite scene. Elsewhere he 
merely indicates the place for a song, and loaves to another bard 
the task of supplying the required aitiole ; but he is deternuned 
that the liaocbaualiau eifusion shall be bis own. Of his private 
life biography, os we have stated, says nothing ; so in the absence 
of information we may be allowed to conjecture that a certain 
■ympathy with Noah's one weak point bad something to do with 
luB chom of a subject so mouifostly beyond his iiowers. 

After it is just beginning to become lively, the opera ends 
dismally with the abortive attempt to build the Tower of Babel. 
Koah and fdl connected with him have resigned possession of the 
stage to Nimrod and his associates, who have the unthankful 
mission of bringing about o most lame and impotent con- 
clusion. 

Though this notable work does not seem to have answered the 
expectation of its publishers when it appeared in 1679, it was 
evidently a fertile source of hope ; for in 1685 it came out again 
at the Vatacljfim, and still amn as the Deliuje in 1691. when an 
attempt was tiiado to render it palatable by the addition of 
engravings. Even in 1 7 1 4 it bad not quite slipped out of notice, 
for some adventurous booksellers who clubbed together, ana 
who seem to have thought that Mr. Ecclestone's name was its 
only drawback, restored the original title, NoaJCs Fiood, but 
asserted that it was a new work by an unknown author. The 
present article refem to the first edition only. 


COLKUIDGE’B LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER.^ 

I T is curious that the two most widely known and popular 
Saints of the Roman Calendar should have the same name. 
Next to Francis of Assisi, Francis Xavier bears not only the most 
familiar, but the most highly reverenced, name among imteetaala 
of the whole number. Both have been commemorated by the 
Protestant hagiographer, Sir James Stephen, and the life of 
Xavier has also been written by Mr. Venn, of the Ohmrdi Mis- 
alonary Society, who speaks of him personally with admiration and 
Mipeoti if he is somewhat disposed to depreciate the auoceee of 


liie labours, l^i present biographer is not of course likely to err 
bl that direction, and in one respect he is certainly mdlined 
to over-credulity. But, on the whole, he has done bis work with 
dWcal diaceriunent, and gives as might be expected from a 
j|yBrt>>tliiiman end late Fellow of Oriel, not only an intoiesting, 
lilt leholtrlj^llmt^ of a life remarkable alike in Itself and In ite 


And JMsrs qf fit FNtieAi Xssirv. By Henry James Cokeifiga. of 

‘ of Jemia JILb* Undout BuraaAOalsi. 1870. 


attendant cireumetaiioea, And we quite agree with him that 
there was room for eueh a work. Thera ia no Lifii of fit Fmim. 
at least in our language, which atall ^'aatiafieaflmveqiilMaeoteof 
our own time,” either in critical aifting of the maaa of heteroge- 
nooua materiala, or in the important point to wlddh l(r. Ome- 
ridge has called special attentbn, of presenting ne with a fulVaiid 
vivid picture of the personal character of the fiilnt^ aa gathered 
from bis own letters and from well aut|ieBtlcated aaemotea of 
his sayings and doings. It is quite true that we of thia age 
** value amivo all things the minute points of character and i had eeM^ 
feeling which can omr be disoemea by close and laitlifiil atudmi* 
the mind and heart of some one in whose histoiy we are interemd, 
and we set the highest store on such biographies aa make thia atndy 
most easy to us.” And this leads ns to add that what might 
perhaps at first sight appear a diaqualifloation ia reallv a leouai* 
mendation of the author for the task he has undeitiJmn. It 
is hardly a paradox to say that the life of a Jesuit miaiianary 
could only be adequately written by a Jesuit ; certainly not^ aa 
experieuce has clearly proved, by a Protestant. No doubt a 
biographer ought not to be a mere blind panegyiiat-HUid Mr. 
Coleridge's Oxford training is some guarantee for his discrimina- 
tion in this respect — but, on the other hand, he must have that 
hearty sympathy with his hero which implies a kind of hero- 
worship, or he will lack the capacity for bringing out those 
delicate shades of character and feeling whereby alone the mao 
himself can be rovoolod to us in flesh and blood. TIm is 
peculiarly important in the case of a nature ** tender, sensitive, 
sympathetic, prodigal of afiection to an extraordinary degree,’’ 
and it is tho object which Mr. Coleridge has had in view, aa 
well in what he has himself written as in his selection of 
Xavier's letters. So far as the present volume enables us to judge, 
it is only fair to say that he has succeeded. We get a clear 
view, not only of the outward incidents of the Saint's career, 
from the time when he first met Ignatius Loyola at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, but of the development of his character under ^ 
iufluonces brought to boar upon it, and the secret of the wonderful 
influence he exercii/ed over others. 

In his first chapter Mr. Coleridge is led to notioe the origin 
of the Jesuit Society at the University of Paris, which he com- 
pares, mutatia mutandis, to the Traotarian movement at Oxford 
in our own day ; and he very rightly calls attenUon to the peculiar 
facilities for such a purpose allurded by what was then the great 
centre of the learning and intellectual life of Europe, frequented 
by many thousands of students in the prime of life from every 
Ubristian country. ” The severe orthodoxy of tho Spanish seats of 
learning,” he candidly admit^ if it saved them from heretioal 
tefichors, also suppressed the stir of mind and conflict of argu- 
ment necessary for the starting of any great movement In our 
own day Universities have become national rather than oosmopo- 
litiin institutions, and tho system of clerical seminaries introduced 
by the Council of Trent has in most cases withdrawn or greatly 
diminished the supply of Roman Catholic atudents of Geology. 
Mr. Coleridm does not add that the seminary system, though 
decreed by the Council of Trent, was mainly the creation of &o 
Jesuits themselves^ who were by no means willing to trust their 
disciples to the liberal atmosphere of a Univernty where their 
Order had its birth. We are glad, however, in view of ^e 
strenuous efforts made by a powerful Ultramontane school to 
suppress the study of Greek and Roman clasBicS| to find him 
insistiiig that ** the Catholic Church has from tiie first oane- 
tioned their use in the education of her children.” The great 
instrument of Ignatius in gaining his first recruits, aa it was 
afterwards one main weapon of Ftanois, was not eo much preacb- 
ifig as ” spiritual conversation,” which naturally eogResAi to hb 
biographer the anidogy of Soemtesw Xavier evidently ponsealed 
in a rare degree that charm of maimer which seems to have 
been an heirloom in the Stuart family, and which b of oouxee an 
inestimable advantage to men who are the apostles of any great 
movement, religious or sodaL It b clear also that he made ftdl 
use of another, we will not eay lesi legitimate, but leae dbec^ 
means of influenoe in hb missionaxy enterprises. The great 
national convoxsions of the middle ages were in laige meeotixe 
effected thro^h the influence of the rulingjpowen, and the ban- 
tbm of Clovb or Vladimir was naturally. iT not neoeesiiiW, ml-, 
lowed by the baptbm of the great body ox their aabjecto. Fiinflis 
was by no means slow to avail himself, whenever oppotintiity 
affoidra, of "eimilar md. When he arrives at the Uourk of 
John HI. of Lisbon be b never tired of pndsing ^the leUghms 
disposition and zeal of thb excellent King)*^ who gave alriet oitei 
that the pagee of hb household should go eveiy week to (ronike 
don, because, if the young nobles grew up wbat they oi^t to he^ 
the common pjmide were sure to fMlow their exemple. w daBer 
principlos theTortogneae bishops urge Fkaneb befttgesnt to HedllL 
** because they thinE that in tnat caee some Indian XSitt will bl 
oonveiled end be oongrhtalatea himaalf^ in two of bbmkem to 
the Socie^ at Rome^ on being deepatehed widi the In^^iSet lo- 
commendations and mvours from' the Sing of ontmoittl 

of the ftcUitiee thiia offered ^ Ibr camW the nioie of JMb 
CSirbtbefomdienadTeKiDjnof IndiiLwi&wlioa|iSevMr (^ , 
knowe, the enthori^ and influenee iff toe 
supreme.” Ws Rod, mtoordii^, that dbs 
FtoateS was eAeted^ by 0 nriidNff • ' 

baptiua, 

h* «wf unlMlii' kWMtab 
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mA faMfeuoto that m*h ta a w riW t^ 

to BOi n Mwa* wonKuiiaw thm iwftj. 8e >he ooaBnati l w mtf to 
A* defhrftHHKif it«i **afwMpie«i>«C •lM<tow»’’--«d«telttoi(,w 
sli» Aow% atill ifplimUi^ 

thoo^ inftotd of fhadinn behiD' throm ftwm trras, yOlm, or bttfMlaisi 
rtquirifig a large exIwM ef 4paM» we hara. aa H weva, gaOMiad Uwm up 
iiila tha anaU ca lapaM of a iMi or two of lavrl Uiavda. produahur Hum hy 
a bar of icon nr wood miaad at a pioner angle from the aurfiiea xhaiw dial 
plattB are marked sound Ur regular unea of dJviMon, wbioh show the places 
in which tho ehadow w(U mil at oaoh euocofwdvr hour ; and, indeed* agraealdv 
,to the need of the timee, the afatty minueoH of each Iwnr wore soon markM 
of ahio. 

On the history of the sun-dial also Mrs. Oalty bestows only aecond- 
aiy attention* though she devotes un iutroiluctury chapter to this 
and collateral matter. It seems to have been ia eiirlieat nae among 
, the Cbaldeoa, iiam whom it was borrowed by the Jews and tiie 
Greeks, from the latter of which nations the ilomans copied this, 

00 they did moat other things. A glance is given at tlio palm- 

dial and the piUnr-diol, primitive contrivances of Egypt's early- 
ripe oivilisatioiL Mrs. Uatty's matter be coniparou, without 
discsedit, wl^ that colleotod by Sir G. Cfornowidl Lewis in pp. 
177-83 of his AUraiiomy of the Anctatite,$.nd it will bo found 
that sbe has reproduced in her preface, in her own pleasant wuy, 
the chief facts noticed bv that learned inquirer. We have, for in- 
stance, Thoniton or Warnor’s translation of the fragment of 
I’laatus preservo 4 by Aulus Gellius, wherein tlio panusite de- 
novnees tno invention of suu-duds bi'caiiso they disconcert his hours 
of eating, and discstidiliidi that best of all time-gauge^ his stomach. 
We also hud the later reference in the epigram ul Lucian to the 
dial of the Greeks, on ivhi(3h the letters of the alphabet repre- 
senting the Greek numerals six, seven, eight, nine (i.e. from noon 
till four o'clock), spell the Oroek word KHOl, or Enjoy thyself, " 
and suggest to dwellers in a warm cliinato the iittiug tinio for 
siestas or other congenial relaxation. Thii and other allusions 
remind the reader that the dial must always have been most at 
liomo in the sunnier climates* ns indeed is indicated by the fact 
that it abounds in the towns of Italy and the »South of Franco, 
and is still in vogue in the mosques of Turkey and the gardens 
of China and Japtm. There is yet another interueting aspect of 
sun-dials— that connected with urcUteology — on which Mrs. Uutty 
leaves nothing worth saying unsaid in an appendix of ** further 
notes," touching upon the mo^t rumnvkable dinls at homo and 
abroad fnim remote ugos until now. Ihit it is impossible not to 
feel that the real and enduring interest of tlio^e (iu\ico8 centres 
itself in the legend or motto which in most cobos noiuts n moral 
to the lounger, in on instructive »iMe viatof* stylo. \Vo imree with 
Mrs. Oatty tliat it is not haadsouie on the part of one <11 her vor- 
respoodonts to describe those mottoes, which tunny tind " more 
touching than tombstones," as ** t% conipondiuin of all the huiv, 
bssy, sunshiny thoughts of men post, presfuit, and in posse,*' and 
to say that ** (ho burden of all their songs is a play upon sunslilno 
and shadow." To such an assertion the Mook of is it- 

self the host of answers, for it is full of wisdom and instruction* at 
the same time that it enshrines not a little wit and drollery. The 
dial motto ia, ns it wt»ro, a sister or couMn of tho provmb ; and iw 
*^tho voice of proverbs is tho people’s voice," we cannot doubt 

^^hat these quaint sayings will lind welcome and accentanco long 
Wter the more prosaic uses of the dial nru a thing of the past. 

Kot seldom indeed, if pooplo spell out the legend round a sun- 
dial, they will tind au old fauiilinr irieud with a new and loiuntMl 
face. Ou au old lUsl on Guilsborough school-house, ia Nurih- 
auiptonshire, is inscribed tho ho.vametor, 

Front 0 eapillatlb ixiat (wt oiTOflio cnlva. 

Opj)ortunity has Imlr in front, but is bjUil bobliul. 

And, as Mrs. Gatty notes at No. 221, tho tog of (be line stands 
for a motto on two churtdies in Hampshire and Dorsetahiro. Tho 
Latin lino is os old os the second C'hnstiau century* but wo all 
know more intimately its English correlative, " Take Titnu by the 
forelock " ; and though Bncoii in liis essay on Delays, quoted by 
Mrs. Gatty, may have hod tho Win in his mind, w'o feel ptetty 
sure that Vhen Shekspeore wrote, in AtVs }VvU that EmU If’efX 
** Let us take the instant by the forward top," he thought of Old 
Time os personiiiod in our rernncular adage. It is cimous to tlnd 
the advice on early rising which begins “Ho that will thrive 
must rise at five," insorib^ in the centre of a fliol face in front of 
an bHizabethan house near Jlnschnrch, with tho Corbet cn-^t, 

and tho date 1 560 — an early oocunrence of a very English movetb. 
Another motto not seldom to be met with on dials is Martiui's 
beautiful thought^ “ Poxeimt ot impataiitur,'* I'eferring to (he da\« 
or suns that are lost for ever, yet luro nevertheless counted in our 
mckuning. As Cotton says of them in his To-morrow ; — 

'Hioy post to hsavon anU thero record thy folly j 

Thou shall bo ntsilo to answer at tho bar 

For every fugitive. 

This last instanoo indeed is one that answers well the deoerip- 
tion of a proverb or a dial inscription. The merit of both is 
mucH tlie same. A dUre admouiuim should be short, tome, and 
pivMnant with reflection. Of this character Is one which is said 
to Save been inscribed on the ilial of the Vienr of 8t P^trox, 
Dart«iOtttb--*‘AU«[-vou8," or “ Pass on," which our matter-ofr 
fissl fingbsh ^nrodueea at Hi^ Lone, near Disley in Cheshire. 

01 well OB on a Yorkshire church, in the form of “Begone about 
mjr bUBineas." According to the industrious Mr. Timbs, this 
•mm tlm motto ntio of tho dial that omamentad the naat-end 


I home of the ionor Ten^ mA waa lemevei In 

1818*. ICna Qe^jF ouotaB from iVSitai mi Qmim Ab Teagte 
BBoonnt of iSo mm oi the motto ia ttia tobOomtimu Ai 
Benehmshadfrinde day and honr fo tedhUag ^ iiM 
a moohe for tbefr now dial, and the MdlwieB mm to ho g^vea 
in the lifamiw. Whoa be kept his igiffifrrtimBat ihm traa mOff 
a priMiooiipied old bookwona to meet him„ and be^ IH hranll^ 
ing inteirunUoi]^ cut matters sbovt, and uneoosoioiMly aatiiAea 
the end and olqeot of the visit b^ the ohniliA eaiyd 
about jour bosioaBS." But the briefer 4 Fxench motto Beema to 
us, as indeed to Mrs. Gatty, to have more rij^ht to themranliimB 
of this inscription than the surly Templar^ rejoinder. One dTm 
prettiest and most speaking of these mottoes & on the dieabff uL 
over the porch of what was the church of our aufborem^B fuStt 
in Yorkshire, bora, ora"; another in the garden at 

Mall ITace, Borks, J'avBuoi^" is the move happy « the ownmfe 
crest is a “horse." Others of like brevity are ^Moneo, daoi 
moveo," “ Orimur, motimur " f tho former word over an inerBaaingp 
the latter over a decreasing, seineB of figures), and the omioUB cani^ 
iiur motto, “ Mox nox," which it an oxceec^lr neat abridgmeilt 
of the Greek *Kpycrat ydp vHttf adopted from the New Teihliimsiit 
for tho dial at Abbotsford. As good as tbe Latin, and better tim 
tho Greek, is the heraldic motto of Bir Walter near wbers 
he lies by the ruined arch of Dryburgh Abbey, “ Watch weal **; 
and a kindred insciiption elsewhere seems to ioggest the same 
wholesome warning, “Veuio ut fur." More onginal, without 
bfiliig much less torse, is tho motto on a Nottinghamshire churoh- 
fUal, “Now is yesterday's to-morrow," dprt^s ot which Mnu 
Gatty appositely quotes Macbeth’s famous words. But we must 
not seem to imply that thero can be no merit other than brevi^ 
in these sermons on stones or in metal. The motto on the dial in 
the Nuns* Garden at Polesworth, near Tam worth, having reforenco 
to the Tree of Life and Knowledge in Eden, is not amiss : — ** IlortuB 
utramquo tulit ; nos ot meditoiuur in borto " ; the death's head 
and croM-bones, and the apple, whioh serve to embellish it, auM-* 
ciently fix the allusion. Again the couplet on a Tuscan dial (No* 
132) iH remarkably neat and happy: — 

Dta vriut tacifo oarsu dilakltur niubra, 

Trsnsit in «tornos sic toa vita dlos. 

Nor, indeed, can merit end appropriateness bo denied to some of 
our lengthier Knglisli insermtiotns. Here is one on a pillar in 
Hbeuatuuu Churchyard, near Lichfield • 

If o'er (he clisl glides a Hliade* redoora 
Tho tune ; for, lo ! ft psMes like a dream, 
but if 'ui iili a blank, then mark tlin Iom 
01 hour» uubluet by ehadowe from tbe Orof?. 

And hrro is another from tho library window of Arley flail, in 
Cheshire, wOiidi is engi'aved m tho same dial as the favourite 
motto, “ iioras non numero nisi sei'onas " 

Mny tlir dreiul liook ut oor last tHbl, 
lion open spread, be lUu» this dial ) 

Mn,\ heaven loibenr to mark thondn 
The hoiuA made dark by dMcla of sin ; 

'I’lioM* only in that record write. 

Which \ ii tuo, like the sun, makes bright. 

All acrostic epitaph ou a favourite dog named Neptune, on a dial's 
eastern nud westorn sides in tbe Vicarage garden near Sitting- 
buiinic, given in p. 67. It runs (for the acrostic is repeat < 4 ) to 
tho length tif fourteen lines, and is tberofore too long for quotation, 
but wlu) tuni to it will agree that it is not a word too long 
for perusal, nor too commonplace to be worth presorvatioiu 

Guo or two of tho dial mottoes cited by Mrs. Gatty bi^ve a 
claim to notice on the score of historic iuterest. Ob one hxad 
on Tutbury Church, in StafTotdshire, the place where Mary 
Ouoeii of ScoU tarried last ub her way to Fotheringhay, it 
iniM'ribed “ Hies nostri quosi umbra, et aulla eet moro." la 
New i^ilaoo Yard, just where tbe old clook-bouse Btood» ae- 
cording to Btrypo, a dial is UBserted m the second jwdimeiit of 
the new building inscribed, “ Discite jiuititiaiB monitL" Blook- 
Htouo tolls us that Chief Justice Heimbam had to (be aoet 
of tho clock-tower, in the reim of Edwiurd L, for having 
lowered a iiiio out of comjpassioii u»r a man's poverty. The motto, 
which by the way should have been noted as coming from VugU^ 
.d!)n. VI. 620, obviously alludes to the maloted Judiga* AnotAar 
inseriptiou (No. 199, p.‘7<|.) on a dial in tbe gable of a house in 
IViestgAte, IVtturborough, breatlios at once tbe pfetT and lojol^ 
of a broken-down Cavalier^ whoso imtioli are w. iL^and poiiit 
to one of the Hakes, who long held the manrion. The dole in 
1663, and the loyal legond ends wttb “ Vivat Oar^ns SaoondiliB," 

Gf some mottoes tho flight of time bos made enigmas tg tba 
inscription in tho cloisters of Chnmbdiy, “ Dum prefldt 
wheie H deficit" is the supplauent or eomplemyt anggealed ly 
a friend of Mrs. Gatte. A miUilAted inoei^tiaii iu ' 

oburchyard, on the dioHed top of on old amteoiy 4MrQS% bos two 
legtbte words, “ Mine— disce*’^ Have the asoral woidd be nbeimpiL 
had wo not reason to Imow that Bheaa was a nontexlk ^'< 4 ddh sri^ 
enhance or qualify its point In the dial mtto of (he (fenli of 
St Piem, in Bwitxeriaad, tbe tawrirenietttB of motBO laid lit to s 
auapeot an elUpsaat tbe okwa of tha 8ito veiiia and too 
oftiieaeeond. itfegiv«naBloIhma>^ 

Hmy Halt mdtos .wwtnati m s ai towtosl f 


Hfo, iton eoniga SuUitoiB 

T6 make an bexioiotir oTy* t itteoii 
^ ora," wbleb po&nta frio sBondi 
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£ wcSi to hp banded over hy bar lover to hia fHevd, w« tbink the 
ddent Btrdfied and nnna^iintl ; and the paeMonlm manner of 
narration makea it appear even leea like life. That l^ntd Etlerton 
fhould retire wna only lifht and manly; and that liiohael 
and Margaret should marry waa only proper and natiuml; 
hut the lord might have waived bis claim less oddly and more 
after the manner of oidinaiy men, and Lady Margaret herself 
might have objected to he drafted off into the hand# of even the 
man she loved and who loved her, before she bad been asked. So 
when Philip’s ill^timacy is discovered, we are tempted to ask 
why more suggfostive play was not made with old Borlase before* 
hand. He comes too suddenly on the reader. No one expects 
him. He was made dead in the beginning without a hint at 
resuscitation, and it is not pleasant to have a dead man come 
suddenly up from his grave and give witneM in a court of Justice 
like a goos^ What could be expected after such an announce* 
ment ns this F-— 

He tlioaght of lior lilitory. ITor father had been a clergymati, and came 
ef a f^d race, hut they were vary poor, and when ftve yean beKire, Kllon 
bad fallen in love with — though be waa some yean older than hcraelf— and 
married the atill handaome aanor Kiohard liorliue, who had worked hu way 
up to the owncrabip of one or two amall eoaating veascla, she hod met with 
little oppoaltlon from the aoruplQa of family pride. 

Kighteen montha after the marriage, her husband had been tempted to 
cam more for hla wife, by undertaking a diatant voyage, which promiaed 
great proftt. Unfortunately, a great storm had overtaken him on the const 
of Afriua, and for throe years and a half iLllon hod hved a widow in this 
lonely cottage. 

Certainly one could not export that he would reappear as an octo- 
geunrian when hia testimony was the one tiling wiuited for the re- 
furaugement of affairs ; and we cannot help feeling that our author 
has got himself out ofadiiHculty more by sleight of hand than by 
the natural growth of drciimstances. Old liorliiso is too much of a 
deus ex moMnd to carry with him vitality or probability, though 
the fact might have boon made good use of if differently treated. 
There is always life in suggestiveness. A thing that has to come 
os a surprise comes with nest eilect after the reader’s mind has 
been in a manner unconsciously prepared fur it. Hints, allusions, 
circumstances the meaning of wtiicn is seen now only darkly, but 
which, by after illumination, are understood clearly and distinctly 
enough — all this kind of propamtion gives a cumulative value and 
a seii^e of artistio growth, which the sudden and unprefaced in- 
troduction of a surprise misses. If liorhtse's possible existence 
had been hinted at and kept before the roadur*8 mind as a thing 
that might bo some day proved, there would have been the addi- 
tional interest of speculating whether it was so or not^ and, if it 
was, whether it would be brought to light in time, which is now 
wanting. All good work hangs together m this manner ; and the 
sense of growth we have spoken of before is as necessary to per- 
fection in art as in nature. Nevertheless, with all its shortcomings, 
Michael Tkresiddtr is a pleasant and n^adable story, and, if not 
powerfully dramatic, is at least pure and tender. 
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THE ALABAMA NEC50TIATI0.NS 

T he soe^^sow of the AmerRiui n(»jj:otiution hoa bo<»n ro- 
cardod^not without a curious eiTuLt, in weclvly comtueiiti 
oil tho< laioat oscillations oi tlio pendulum A fortnight aci^o 
tho Treaty appeared to be on tlio |oint of (Uath, from which 
It uuexpoctediy revived vlun Ix>rd (iRanviix 1 read to the 
House of Lords General Scufm k*s autliurihed coiimiuiucation. 
It was not unnaturally assumed that the dis^uKHion of the 
wording of tho Supplemental y At tide wniiiJ l>o iimicably 
oiranged; but the Amtrioim Go\ ei ninoiit, iniUunrod perhaps 
by the taunts of its opjioneuta at home, has aimouncGil tliut 
tlie limits of conoesaion hA\6 been reached Tho iiriture of 
tho alterations proposed b) the honato is not yet known, and it 
is highly improbable that after so many cilurts to save tho 
Treaty tho English Government should have inHislod on any 
trivial or verbal objection. Lord Gkinmlu has already 
stated that the amendinenta be <r no relation to tho under- 
taking not to press the Indirect Cliuina It may therdore bo 
aurmised that Uio Senate cndca\ on ii.d to sccuio some inadims 
Bible equivalent for tho withdiuwal oi tho chums, but jt is 
useless to iorm conjectures as to the substAiice of a document 
which will almost certainly bo published in u few days. Ihe 
difTerence proved to be so serious Uiat tlio Englisli Govern- 
ment proposed that both parties should concui in an invitation 
to tho Arbitrators to adjourn the piocoeditiga. It is scarcely a 
cause for regret that Mr. Fihii pcrumptorily rejected the sug- 
gestioUi ullliough he professed lus wiilingnoss to absent to the 
adjoununent if it were tliought dohirable by the Arbitrators. 
It now appears that tho Englisli agents will move for an 
adjournmenti intimating at the suuio time their intention not 
to hand in their written argument uhIosh their request is 
granted. The American Sfcuetaki of Staix has given notice 
in xeplv that ne will consent to no qualiiied or conditional 
proceedingi and that if tho English Government j^nusts in its 
tutontion Amencon agent will lai mstruclod to express 
tho opinion of his Government in such terms as self-respect 
may require. The American Case ailordod a specimen of tho 
polemical style of its authors at a tame when both countries erro- 
heoualy suppoae<^ thnuselvea to be on friendly t^rnis. A protest 
against the conduct of tho English Government will probably 
fiimidi an exoaptiona] model of the American form of interna- 
tional courtesy. It is unfortunate that the favourite invenUon of 
phlloi^hrcpiste should oh the first ex|>eriroent of its use have I 
esfited univerad initatioo ; but, as Mr. Fisu lately explained | 
with perfeot candour, a referonco to arbitration is the begin- 
ning rather than the end of a quarrel. If the mquiry had not 
been interrupted, the Amerkan counsel would luive found 
tnany op|N>rtmities of giving utterance to tlieir national feel- 
ing diil»o. The preliminai^ negotiations have, after a 
nsolonged eonopoversy, terminated in a wrangle. The English 
Mimiters will fae bhuneil for exposing tiieinsehes to con- 
tumely ; hut in grant mtemalional discussions it is more 
creditable to sufier incivihty than to inflict iL 

is Stn|ii|e that either profesaed supporters or avowed 
HdvfweuisB of the Govemmeat should attempt at the lost 
momtmt to take the conduct of the businese out of the hands 
icf Ihe llltiiifeni vi^ho aye boA toiiUtutioiiaUy and* prsctioiUy 
vSii|i|ponsible. No remobstrance or warning could hare «x- 
trboiud frnoa Wiw GtMmusat or Lord GoAirvaui a mom 
pfiMise than their repeated deckravtoii diat they 
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Sosfiion, and the departure from Washington of the PuksidSKT 
and the Sv^imviiv ov bfAts, show tliat the arbitiation must 
fall to tlie ground iinleas tho American agents at Geneva are 
iiiHtructcd to concui in tlio English demand for an adjourn.^ 
incut. It has been justly remarked in dillbrent Parliamentary 
diacusmons that it was the business of the plaintiff rather than 
oi tho defcnciiuit to render arbitration posaible; butsa the 
obnoxious cunccssioni w hich have been made are irrevocable^ 
It would have been well tliat the dispute should be finally 
settled. There cun bo no doubt that any honest and oom^tent 
trihumil woulf) award, at tho most, a oomparatively insignificant 
sum loi damages, even if it wore possible to hold tliat in die case 
of any of the cruisers tlio English Government bod bconi 
guilty of a neglect oi duty. At present A general feeling of 
annoyance takis the form of a kind of eomplooent satndac- 
tion at tho lailuro of tho Treaty ; liut tho angry inierpolla-^ 
tions in both Houses on Tuesday last indicated disappointment 
us well as diiia[)provaI The irritation proved to be conta- 
gious, for Lord Kimui ri.rv attacked Lord Cairns with au 
acrimony which m the House of Lords ought to bo modified 
by more coui icons forma. There was much ground ior th# 
suggestion tliat Lord Cairns had on more than one occasion 
furuishcd the American Government with arguments for their 
own lutorprctatioii of tho Treaty and of less ioimal ongiige- 
nients , but it might ho fairly coutoridocl tliat oven an oxoess 
of candour was preferable to tho exhibition of a pa- 
triotic bias. Tho pioccodings of to-day at Genova will bo 
watched with sonio anxiety, although they will be purely 
formal. Even if they arc nominally regarded as piivate^ 
the details will probably bo publmiicd by the oxoroiso 
oi that literary ontcrpruio which at Washingtou disre- 
gards Uio borricrs of omcial secrecy. If the oiumont persona 
who meet for the purpose of dgaig nothing possess any sense 
of the ludicrous, they will bo diiqxiiiod to smilo at the tisoloet 
formality which tlioy are assembled to transact. The BngUsb 
Arbitrator will have to tako his seat with hU collosgues when 
Uicy roccivo from tho Englisli counsel his reftisal to hand lU 
the written argument prciiarod on behalf of his Govemmont, of 
to proceed furUior with the inquiry. There is reason to mt 
that tho representatives of the United States, ospocloliy as 
some of them aio mainly responsiblo for the rupture of the 
Treaty, will give effect to tho reported menace of Mr. Fisa 
by the form of the protest which they may be expected u> 
deliver. 

Tho ouestion whether the collapse of the Alabama arbitra- 
tion will affect tho arrangements wiUi respect to the San Juan 
boundary and the Canadian fisheries can scarcely be answered 
by a mere reforonco to the terms of ^e Treaty. If either 
(larty losiets that all tlio covenants of Uie Treaty mvkt^t be 
interpreted as parts of the same whole, it would be use- 
less to roly on the form or language of die documont 
in proof of tho opposite contention. As a matter of fact„ 
It IS well known that the Puesioent only consenu*d to the 
appointment of the High Commission on die express eondiiioii 
that it should be authorised to deal with Uio Alabama claiiiMi. 
If Use clauses of the Treaty have ncnrerUieless been fratneJ so 
Uiat each portion "Is independent of the rest, the Amencau 
Goveimmeiit would be justified ia relying on the origmsl 
uadefstaikUiig raUier thmi on the language adopted by die 
negotiators ; and in interiiational controversies either hugaut 
has the power, and therefore the righf^of adopting his own 
w ^ would be as 


iittemewitio^ o( on ambiguoiis undertaking. 

IdSi rar toe English Government to demoud a one-sided dadsiou 
onilieSan Juoti dispute as lor the American agents at Geneva 
to that the Tribunal should proceed with the 

kupuhqf Otter ths wtUidrswsl of the BnglUi agents. 
" If Iht I^Mttnosrr the (hcwrAXirof Awt wUi to hmii 
^ .Ik to iNMUtidi the pu^ in diqiuto bstUreeo the twe 
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countrietf^ they will proceed ^oth with the Sau Juhii r^ereQce 
and with tlie arrangements relating to the Canadian ftdierienii 
In both cases the only object of the English Government is to 
guard against any collision which may endanger friendly 
ivlations. The Conadiaii ({vestien possesses economical as 
well as political importaneSi and Site lin|7erial Government 
in this |>afrtioillar matter represents the iateresta of the 
Doiiiinion rather than those of the mother-country. The 
determination of the Sou Juan boundary concerns the 
honour rather than Uio wcllUro of tho Ihnpiro, although a 
decision in favour of tho American contention would in 
«onio degree afFoct tho security of tho ncighl>ouring British 
pOHSossioiiH. If it is triio that tho argumouts oi' tho agents 
on both sides have already been exchanged at Borlin, it 
would seem that a rotiraiiieiit from tho arbitration would 
scarcely ho consistent with duo Tcspoct to tho German 
Kmpkuor; but Mr. Banokoft, who proiaccs his Case with 
a string of eiuburato compliinentH to the august Arbitrator, 
may be tru.sted, in executing any instructions which ho may 
receive from his Government, not to neglect the furms of courtly 
dcfcronco. AllKnglishuien will l>e of the sumo muid in desiring 
to rescue any fragments which may remain alter the wreck 
of tlie Ttvaty; but tho discuasioiiH of liie last six months 
i)Ave done uiuch to cool the jirocipiiaLo ciUhuHiasm witii 
which tlio Wtuihingtou orrungoinent was in tlio liist iusUuico 
received. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


R ussia has boon this week celebrating tho two-hundrodth 
nniiivorsiiry of tl)C birth of Pftku tho Gueat. A solemn 
service was Imld on tho appointed day, last Tuesday, in the 
<'athedml. Then thoro was a procosHion by water to tho 
Janding-Btago before the Hiuttie.of the ibundcr of tho Russian 
Empire. T'lio Empekou rode at tho head of an iinpoHing body of 
troopa across tho Isaac’s Piiun to tho Cathedral of St. Isimc. 
Another grand service was colcbratctl, and ouco more tho pro- 
cession roturnwl to tho statue. A salute on tho largest scale 
w’as lired, and tli© troops marched by in all their splendour. 
Everything that was possible was done in honour of tho truly 
remarkable man wlio found Russia an Empire of aavugos, and 
loft it an Fiinpiro in contact with, and almost a part of, the 
civilisjed world. It Wits not only that wJien Pktlu visited 
William 111 . Jtussiu was uukuowii to England, but tlicre was 
nothing ns to ItuBsia whicli Europe was in the least concerned 
in knowing. Its only port was Archangel ; JSwodon cut it off 
from tlio Baltic ; Turkey Itoiu tho Black Sea and tljo Mcditcr- 
ipuean. It had no cities, or wealth, or learning, or armies lit 
Sb cope with Europeans. Peteh said that tho Swedes taught 
hint the art of ivar, and ho learnt it as a poricctly now lesson, 
in n manner that made tho Swedes repent tliat their teaching 
had been so good. Peter, under circumsianccs so very un- 
favourable, determined tliat Russia should not only be a great 
Power, but u great naval Power. Ho sot liimaolf to learn the 
rudiments of tlie art of ship-building, and ho framed in the 
dockyards of Btiardam utul DoptJ'ord the project of giving 
liuAsia a navy. No instance of tlio expausivu jHJWor of tho 
political mind of man is more e.Htraordinary than this. Plteu 
entirely out of his own bond invotitcd tho notion of Russia, 
u landlocked Powit, boootnaig tho mistress of groat seas and tlio 
owner of gigantic navies. It was only {mrt of tlio satiio idea, 
4ind not BO striking a |>nrt, that ho should hav o nursed the 
nenbliion of making Russia a Power distinct from other 
European Fowera, and yet ono of their number. .Sweden and 
, Poland collapaod before Russia, because they were little 
.Powera afitecting to bo great ones. Turkey, unprotected by 
Weatem Euro]^, had no sulTicient liasia of resiHtmice. That 
Ktnaia i^bidd navo loomt some of the .arts of civilization from 
ecnnmtimcation with Euro|K) ; that, iiosstssed of those arts, slio 
Ihould hovelat^ely influenced Europe; that, wiUi an autocratic 
. Oovemment and a brave, submisaivo population, sho should 
imv« i» not so very 

WonderAlK i& wonderful is, that tho author of her 


grutnm dberuM have seen that a Beaboard and a navy 
wore oooeiHii7 to her, and might be won by her, at a time 
wAtbn Uie faod no innti, no ships, and no seamen. Tlio only 
ItttBtioii tidio eetmi tee tiiis was tho Sovereign, and die 
Sovereign) fat order to teolioo his visLons, had to begin at the 
h^ntriiqr end leetn the morest rudiments of aeamunaliip and 
Pethope the only parallel in inedern times is 
; the tSnOAT. wLo conocivod and carried out 
dWnfal isciG^ of making a tiny State without a 
^ nxiUtary aUyt by mm force of pluck, 

^ ^ ^erahhiu, and economy, %ht at 

'Jfbuftria, and hVanoe. Prussia is in 


iUelf almost as unlit to be a great mUltexy Power as the 
Russia of PfiTSa's earlier days was to bo a great naval Power* 
But in both cases genius and patience, and tho infinite 
attention to details which is the soul of patience, and 
perhaps of geniai, won their way) and aeoured the desuMd 
end. 

But although great works cannot be done wfafaout greid; 
workmen, still the great workman must have adequate nmie- 
rials in order to achieve his purpose. Fbederick the Oheat 
could never have fought the Seven Years’ War unless his sub- ^ 
jecU hud been akin in temper and stubborn courage to thwr JT 
dcscondant’j whom we have seen marching through France in * ' 
1870. ITieu could not havo made Russia great unless there 
had been a Russia to make great. And tho groatness of 
Russia is due to Ihreo causes. In the first place, there was 
tho infiucnco of a spirited, though utterly unscrupulous, set 
of alien adveutun rs whoso talents wore bought by Husna just 
as : the statues iui<l pictures and books of ancient Europe 
were bouLjlit to add to tho naBC<.'nt glories of 8t. Petersburg. 

In tho next jdnee, there was a frugal, hardy, devout, 
abundiuit peasant]}, gifted witli a great counige and a 
readiness to die tor their Czar tlio iruits of which were 
iniide Dullicicnlly apparent to the world of our days at 
the Alinii and Inkonmui. Tho present Kmpl&ok has at 
liJH absolute dinpoNiI sixty millions oi' subjects and a million 
and u cjuartor of trained men. Ijustly, tho most effective 
spiritual agoucy known to the modem world, tliat of the 
Russian clergy, is ontiredy at tlio command of the Czar. 
When Petek was in England ho undertook, at the instigation 
of Lord CAHMAiMiiFN, to pcrtuit tlio introduction of tobiicco 
into Russia; and when it was represented to him that not only 
had the laws [urovioUHly prohibited smoking, but that tho 
clergy had denounced tlie practice ns damnable, Petkk replied 
tlmt he knew how to ntanago the priests. Certainly the Czars 
have bIiowii that tlioy know how to manage Cbeir pnests. 
The Rusfiiuiis are among the most devout ol men. They are 
always rendering extoriiul lioiiuigo to the signs of religion. 
They boAV in adoviition bi fore every cros.<<, and always have 
A pictured Saint at hand to blea.s and protect them. The 
clergy liave all the n}S[)oct and reverence paid them which 
How from the hearts ot an unitujuiring and admiring people. 

But tho whole of tins Hpintual power is an engine in tho 
hands of the Czai*. 'i'luj pnest.s only exist to servo 
him and to jiroinotc his glory. Tho Russian Cliuroh 
is at once a Suite Ciaircli with tho extreme of vitality in 
itself and with tho extreme of subordination as regards the 
State. Petek, who was entirely froo from uny^tliing like high 
prmoipltjs, and allowed nothing to stand in the way of liia 
aims, persecuted the Protestants in his dominions to the 
com}>ieto satisfaction oi' his clergy ; and his policy has been 
that of his succe.ssors, and has met tlio reward anticipated. 

Tho State upholds tiie Church with an iron hand, and the 
diurch has no desire except to please the Emperor. If all 
that boa taken place in tho last ten years in the way of re- 
ligious persecution in Ruseiu, under a singularly mild and 
uoblc*minded Czak, could bo made known, Europe would 
stand ugluwt. The Urthodo.\ Church is maintaluod end its 
area extended at any cost ; but tlie Orthodox Churdi ie not 
like the Catholic Church in Catholic coofitriea, a foreign and 
usurping I’ower — it is heart and soul Uie handmaid of the 
Emperor. For anything like it we must go out of EuropeaU 
experience, and look at Maiioiuaiedaa countries. The Cantr is 
tho head of tlio Faithful, just ns the Bidtau is the head of the 
Faithful, 'anti tho only diiiurence is that the spiritiial power of 
the Bultan is crippled, while that of tho Osar is not crmjded, 
by die opposing influence and die abidmg control of foreign 
nations. 

When groat men havo done great things for a nadon H ii 
nalural and right that occasiotiolly tlio greatness of these miBii 
and of tlieir work should alone t>c brought into prondues^ 
tvliiio their bad qualities and the evil they wrought jaire 
for the moment cast into dio shade. It is quite trueUfaiili -fat ' 
spite of all these processions to and from die itstnjS esiifte 
Cath^ral, Pktkr was in real life a gross, crudii seusuulsiivtgtt* 

But it is not for Russia to think of this it U when 

the acoidcrit of what is prooDonced to be sm 

recalls, to the exclusion of everydung ehe^ eiAiAl 'Xtodt 

was, and what he did, for Bussfau It ntay^ Jtawetn^ ^ 

observod that the worka of great feneu Imve ‘tsM 

sides and operate in different directkmSi, f ' ' 

strudlivo ahd at the seme time a dsatrstedwe 

object, ia which, eeCoude|pi 

Bueceeded, was to msjke ItWMia/at imee 'Aimi-fimM 

£uropeani(y>«tem." 

part of ths qysteui, '' 


cIiAiiga iti obunicler, uA to ]«Hi^.d>oao spedal Qtgm.ir 

??* ^ wkicli it hift rxMm- Sunk Imonm eT«qr y««r uMm 
Ulu Eurojpo. ItB SMMintriri and e?en its clotgy, m on iha ‘ 
wo ofton Wr of tho OW SuiSan «*wl 
ace not dear whtft it moane, and what it dedma* Its 
meaning and its deairoa bocomo clear if wc leg^ it aa the 
partjr ythick wisJics to accept ouo lialf of IParEft’a woA^ 
ividwat accepting tlie other half It wisbea that iSussia 
should bo great in Burope without becoming ^ 

j\ thinks tliat the atatus of the peasantry and of the clergy 
»^Mhball be iiumutable. It .disr^rds tl)o general {Kditics j 
of £urQ|io And clings to Paiislavuini. It dreams not of ab- 
sorbing Poiandi bmt of blotting it out. It has pereiBteiilly, 
end nut unsuccessfully^ resisted the bcnevolurit and lil^cral 
jpclicy of the Csar. ft recoils from Germany because Ger- 
man tho^ht and Gemuin triuniug arc tlic doors of £uropc:ui 
influence. Pjltek is at this mouiont, as it axirc, iighung 
wi^ Imbsolf in Bussia. The ladder by which his loiaily has 
mounted to die heights of its dizzy uiuhition declines to bo 
kicked down. ItusaiO) to bo oil ilmt he wished, needs to be 
tninsfnined, aud the transformation of a ]JcoplQ is a long and 
ditlicult jirocoss. Tlicre are eddies and hiickivators iu the 
current of every nalianal history, and Kassia wdl only with 
many struggles and many retrograde niovemcuts beuoinu 
really European. There will bo many scratch ings of the 
skin, and Uio Tartar will always be revealed beneath. Uf iho 
ultimate result thcro can be little doubt. Knssia will be gm- 
dnally changed, but Lu calculating the cifccta of the change, 
which will be, it uuvy be c.xpevU^d, iavouvable both to its real 
and appui'ont greatness, it must bo borne in mind that the now 
Eussia will not be tlie old, and that tlio pcciiliar itwtruiiKnits 
by which the droaiua of Ptmt were realized will liiivo coaacd 
Coexist. 


TIJE AMEIUCAN PUKSIDEXCY. 

T WO out of three Conventions have nominated candidates 
&r the Presidency of the United States. It is unerrbun 
whether the Democratic Couventiou nt Baltimore will think 
it more advantageous to .propose a candidate of its own, or to 
widen tire broach in the Jvepublicau party by adopting tho 
nomination of Mr. Guuxley. If tlie munagem of the Cmcin- 
oati Convention had seriously wis^hed tu elevate tlio standard 
of polrttcal and official morahty, tho selection of Mr. Adams 
Afould have entitled them to claim the votes of tlio largo and 
growiiig cloM which is profoundly dissfitisfled w'jth tlie princi- 
|iltH and Aractioe of tlie present Adniinistration. The j)cmo- 
oatB, both in tho North and in the ^knlth, might not impro- 
■bably iiave concurred in the noruinaliuu of a cundidato who 
has through ciroumslauccs, and perlia])s by iacHmttion, 
aamaiDed ^oof fxom recent oonillcts. During Uic Civil War 
amd after its close Mr. Aa\MS had oeesaiou to prefer on behalf 
4 >f htt Govermoent demaniJs whidi aeexnod to Englishmen 
wjust and ovan extortionate, but tho dignity of his own 
-demaanour was universally acknowledged. No American 
IKditician could have been with equal propriety solecud for 
ahe oflice of Aebitsotor at Geneva, uiJsis it kul been thought 
4hntrable diat the reptesentauves of the contending litigants 
aboold bo aboolutoly impartial. The choieo of a Preoidcut 
ashoso kther and gnmdfatluir hod already hold the aotne high 
4Bflbo would haveaerved as aii intorosting illusteatiou of tho 
lietodihuy tnuiamission of personal emiuence; and it is not 
mpeobam that the vulgar American prajudiceagattuit family 
diiMketion may have opera^ to the disadvantsgo of Mr. 
Aoaaa. In the earlier aiviaious bia maoo stood at the head 
list,. btsi the proceedingsof Amerioan Conventiona are as 
jpmimg so sUwagarsaa the aknilar monmavriags of a Gon- 
ckewol' Cwdlnak. Sosoeof tbeMegasioiia prc|bably saUafied 
thesiaeSvea that it was impoeuble to aeoura an absoiute 
majority &r Mr. Adavs; am it was alleged, not that Mr. 
tGasEunr was fit for the office of President, but that bo wmUd 
sseeiwi a larger pqpular vote than any of his opponents, 
inmtlier iheea is a greater probabitity of obtaining a con^ie- 
Miit rufor hj a qratm of Conirentioos or by rdiaaito on puaio<» 

genituio wodottbtiyqoeatk^ btAitoanscBurceiybediqriu^ 

alukt a Piiii4 Mini^ aj^intad faecatiao bo is alreaciy the 
Mader of the dotniaant jm^ afibrds a better guarantee 
^ eompetenoe than a PioaideiitMil candidate who emefgea 
mt iacOfkpm of 4i Canveutioji. The 
or doctr^ which Mr. Giaananr may be .amfjwpsd to ^ 
wipmsskit are aol even pmfoseedly held by bis |ohte^^ 
joat suipposteia ; and his own jpe r ao n a l gnmifinatioiis are ] 
^venaUy tsgarded m ri d ic nlo a a . Pidi of the aeal iM 
necrorw intek^^ and haif'taiqht 

ilifilierately dishcflund, and yes conscteusly 


Ivliila he is tesaltj devoid of the hiteictur of Oaewit^ wiwi 
whom he has been oomparsdt he is cwuallly vteihelneo^ and 
ahoalve in his faaigiaiigc% Uttortjr inoepi^e m tmdehffittiidiitg 
tfaie most slementary reasontng in pglttiGal econoniyi 
GutsLEY has constantly assorted that Mr. WKttsand otheb 
American advocates of Fiee-tradoatii bought in that ennenw 
which he choraoteristically deaiguatea as^* firitioh gold.'' It 
is ttnneoesaary to add that he jpiousty adopts the doctriuo 
taught iu tho school-books of lus youth, that, in ntetnory oi 
that profound and blooddiirsty tyrant Geohom III., every 
trite American ought to chorisli an implacablo hatred to 
England. 

Tiio moro respocUiblo promoters of tho Cincinnati Convene 
tiou ai'o bitterly disappointed by its result. It was their desire 
to ch< ok iho curruptiuii which threatens to porvado poliUcal 
‘ aocic ty by a protest against thu presont Adtuialstrutiou. 
iSoum of thorn held dial a Protectionist jpoiicy was not only 
injurious but dacroditublo to tho country ; and they hopod 
that it would be possible to find a candidate who might iid* 
vauco sound {iriiicinlcs witli sometliiug of tho autliority of a 
etnfesman. They Imvu now learned that a Convention can 
only be manipulated by nroloHaiona) practitioners of tho baso 
art uf elect ioiiec^rin^. Those who wero diHsutisfied with tho 
]x>licy of Gotmrul Grant find thomsolves saddled U'ith a 
nomiiieo who aliects us his host tide to public oonfldeuce tho 
houiely rudenossoi'un AlhoniaaDic.Kuimis or aKoman Ot^XLLUS* 
It is tiuo that tho most rustic obstinacy may bo overcome by 
! prcasini^ consldcratiuna of jairsonul ox^iediency. Tho Liberm 
I lle])ul>licans wore not prepared to acetipi, ui dvforeuce to Mr* 

' Gm.bLi:Y, the preposterous tanlls which ho hoa couatantly Up* 
; held. It might have been feared that his inveterate sutj[ucion 
! of Bvllisli bribery would have boon insurmountable ; but 
I the prospeot of danger to his candidature overoamo his 
I SO) ujkle.s. Mr. Gkullky now consouts to leave tho quostion 
{ of taxes on iirq)artfi to bo detenuiiiod by the wisdom of the 
I |K.'opJe ill tlieir Ckmgrussional districts; or, in other words, lio 
rouiuJuu noutrul on tho issue whicli ho has hiUiOrte nmin- 
Uiined witji unwavering arrogance of assertion. The CinchiuMti 
pJatlorm or sylJuLus, while it is dear and definite on every 
undisputed (|uo.stion, leaves tho eoiajomiu uontroveri^ un- 
touched. Jt is thougJit, perhaps on suilieicJtt groimds, that all 
' sections of the op|>oaenlH of (tcuca'ul Guant will bo equally 
ready to waive thuir various convictioiis. 

The PhilailoJphiu Convention of tho ivgulwr Kopublicon 
[)arty eamo togctlior olreudy pledged to 6Up[>ort GeuemI GitAar. 
A large majority of the most oornj]>t |>olitjoiana in tho United 
including the most ex[K^rionc(yd iimaagetv of olaettona, 
iiad [irovioiuily secured tbo locid conatiluuncioa and tbair 
ddegatoN. Civil Service reform has boon \miforttily dio- 
couragod by Mr. ; but it was known that many of 

the st'cedoTs woro bent on atuiekhig the stronglscdd of political 
con uption. The Camruons and Fokkists have rallioa round 
the standard of Genenil Grant, who has, probably through 
inex^Kfrrienct!, uniforuiiy {iro&tituted his patronage to political 
purposes. Mr. W was nominated m the Vico-Presldent on 
tho lirst ballot ; and it only remained to publUi a dedaraiiou 
of principles which may with one excopiion compare in un- 
roeuniiig vaguoneun witli the Cincinnati platform. TheGuAii^t 
Uopublicans have determined, on a calculation of chanccM, to 
identify themselves with tho odvocatea of Protection, and they 
will thcroforo receive the support of tlie Philadolpbiau iron- 
masters, and of tlio majority of tho xnanufaeturers of New 
Englaiid. It can hardly bo denied tliat, as a suooesafbl soldier, 
Goucml GitAMT is with all bis faults a rooro presentable candi- 
date tlian Mr. Gueeley. A gensavl who has won several 
pitebod battles, and who has commanded enormous armies, 
cau never be despised as an insignificant person. On tlio 
other hand, Geaer^ Gbaxt has boon one of tho least capablo 
admimstmtors among Presidents oi' the United States, and lie 
has been ttoiortunato in his cousins and bcoiliers-in-law, wlio 
have all been i^iointed to office, aud mauy of whom have 
been oomieoted with questionable pecuniary transactions. The 
admiration of military eminanco which is common to all 
w th o Di prevaili widely in Ike United Btates ; and yet General 
Gmvr has long ceased to be an. object of general enthusiasm. 
The managese who undertake bis re-election, while they natu- 
naUy make die most of his former exploits, rely lavgely on 
hoUecs of office, who have hjeettqrstenuUlcaily select becauto 
ikty were suppoied eapabls of making themselvos asef ui in 
^ PveSM^ eonteel. The exipeciaiits of promotion pro- 
Indite to the aside side, though some of them may dunk 

fiteterefo n hotter openimr tethwis who fdlow the fortnuss 
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At the election of 1 868 the Demomtic party ooiniiiaii^^ 
two- thirds of the votes. The Sepublicans have sinoo be^ 
vrcakened both by the BOconiplUbment of the prooeas of re- 
construction and by their own internal dissensioDi. Hie 
partial removal of miabilitiesp and the entrance of a younger 
generation into political life, have increiised the number of 
white electors in the Southern States; and it may be assumed 
that they are unanimously hostile to Gonoral Gbant. The 
scandalous malversation which lias been practised in the 
Southern States by Hepublican adventurers wlm derived their 
power from the votes of tlio negroes has additionally dis- 
credited the Itopublican party ; but it seems to bo thought 
that tbo Democrats are not strong enough to carry tlio election, 
although they may perjiaps decide the struggle between 
GiiEELEY and Guai^t. Tlio imperfect representation of tbo 
minority has secured to tlio llcpublicans tlio absolute control 
both of tlio Senate and of the House ofKepresontativos ; and a 
Doinocratic rresident would find himself embarrassed, like 
Mr. Andulw Joukson, by the hoHtility of Congress. It is in 
preparation for tlie stnigglo, or, as it is called in America, the 
carujailgn, that both Houses are in a hurry to adjourn. From 
Juno to November the whole country will bo ulivo with 
rumours, with appeals to opinion, witii pulilic moctingH, and 
with fervid orations. Tlie gravest and most conHcientioua 
politiciaiiH will be tlie least active, as it is im])Osfiib]e that they 
siiouid sympathize with cither or any of tliu caiididatcs. Tho 
popular excitement, tliuugh noisy and incessant, is allcr all 
superficial. The indin'eroiico of the ordinary American to tho 
([ualidcations of candidates for office is in some degree 
founded on an enviable confidence in the institutions and tbo 
destiny of tho United States. The rapid advance of corruption 
has not yet visibly impaired the material pros[)CTiCy of a coun- 
try which, happily for itscK, requires little intorfcrcnco on tho 
part of the Government. Nutwithstaiidiiig perverse tariils, 
ilomeatio industry flourishes in a region which is wide enough 
to be a world of itself. A majority of tho population regards 
Gbant and Greeley with the same kind of interest which is 
felt by a large class in England in the favourite runuor.s for tho 
Derby or the Ascot Cup. Mr. Greeley’s success would j 
oroate amusement, and his full lire will not occasion serious i 
disappointment. It is patriotic to roly on tlie luck which, I 
by an entirely undesigned coincidence, made tho election 
of Mr. LrifCOLN happen at tho very outbreak ol‘ the Civil 
Wot. Mr. Andrew Johnson was chosen as Vice-President 
because ho had been a journeyman tailor, and it never 
occurred to his supporters Uiat attention ought to be jiaid to 
^le qualifications of a functionary who is only separated from 
wpreine power by a single life. Tho first election of General 
URANT was the inevitable consequence of his military achieve- 
ments; tho second will indicate a relapse into traditional in- 
difference. The gradual and uninterrupted decline of political 
character and ability in America from Colonial times to tho 
present day results not from actual degeneracy, but from the 
growth of u democratic aversion to personal or social pre- 
emincnco. As long us tbo national vigour is not iin|mired, 
the mischief is not irreparable ; yet the descent from Pericles 
to HvrEBuoLUs, or from Washington to Butler, is an un- 
pleasant BUbjoot of contemplation. 


THE LORDS AND THE BALLOT. 

rriUE Consorvativo majority hi the Lords were in a position 
JL of great diliioulty when the Ballot Bill came on for dis- 
suasion on Monday night. Most of them entirely agreed \rith 
Lord Cabnauvon that Uio Bill is a crude and ill-digested 
measure, f\iU of snares and pitfalls, and likely to be fruitful 
of failure.** But then this i>ill, Uid as tlicy tliink it, lias 
ooth^ up £rom the House of Conunons aflcr having been passed 
by conmerablo mojoritios, and after tho Lords had last year 
xefuBOd to consider it on tbo very proper ground tlmt it came 
to ih^m too late for any real discussion. Under such circum- 
itanees toe the Peers constitutlomdly free to weigh the Bill 
ftolely on its merits, and to reject it if they dislike it 1 The 
, Luke of Richmond thought llmt they were not free. They 
, n^ht show in debate tliat tho Bill was uncalled fur, un-Eng- 
and prejudioial to tho inloiests of the nation, but Uiey 
' nilow it to be read a second time. Then would cuino 

- ^ir kOUTi by carefully devised 

i The Duke of Kigumond’s load was followed, 

. i vrith evident reluotanoe^ by Lord Carnarvon and 

who spoke with the greatest vehemence against 

ihia l^ibO House before a divisLon was taken, 
toeh the opposite line. Ho held that tlie 
' ^ S jljt peifiipt Ubett^y lo reject the Bill, and that if it 


was to be rejected, Ihe aferaigbtfoirwaidi and toodhahle course 
. was to reject it openly, and not to trust to^tekmig all the 
virtue out of it by amendmenta. On the lattei^ bend Lord 
Salisbury seems to us indiwutably right Thismethod of 
trying to kill a Bill by amendment after its princfiple. has 
been accepted in de&renoe to the wii^es of (he Oimiinena, has 
two great disadvantages. It is very undignified, and it is 
almost certain to foil If the Lords oannHot resist the will of 
the Commons in June, they are not at all likely to be able to . 
do BO in August, and if &o Commons are firm in August, 
any destructive amendments of the Lords are sure to dis-^^) 
appear. It is true tliat there may be exceptional cases, 

A Ministry which is fairly strong in Juno may be very 
weak in August, or may have disappeared by that time* 

It is impossible to pronounce as yet whether the present 
Government will survive tho criticism of their proceedings 
under tho Washington Treaty ; and if they wen^ out of 
oflice, the Lords W'ould at once havo got rid of the Ballot 
Bill, and have earned tho credit of not having been dbstruo* 
tive and reactionary when it came on for the second reading, 
liiit, as a rule, it is a niisUiko for tho Lords to give way on 
a second reading and then try to kill a Bill by amendments ; 
for they transfer the settling of the real point at issue from a 
nionient when they have considerable power to a moment 
when they liave scarcely any power ut all, and tliey lay them- 
selves open to tlie charge that they are trying to do indirectly 
what they daro not do directly. 

W^hethcr tho Conservative leaders in the Lords were right in 
permiltiug the Bill to be read a second time is partly a question 
of principle and partly a question of piudence. There are 
occasions when tlie Lords ought to allow inoasures of which 
they strongly disapprove to become law, for tho simple 
reason that if the nail on wants tho measures carried, 
there is no other mode of getting them carried. Lord 
Salisbury would agree to this, but tlicn liow ure the peers to 
know what the wishes of the nation are? Prirnd facie tho 
wishes of tho nation ought to be gathered from the deliberate 
and repeated votes of the House of Commons sanctioning tho 
pro|n>bulH of tho Executive Government. Unless the measure 
IS a Government measure, the Lords know that the House 
of Commons, and those whom it represents, consider it a 
matter of very small im[)orUincc. But if it is a Government 
measure, tlieu tlie weight of tlie authority of the Commons as 
representing the nation ought not, we think, to be lessened, 
except under very unusual circumstances, by the fact that the 
issue was not prominently presented to the consideration of 
tho constituencies at tlie lust general election, There are 
Ollier and better modes of ascertaining whether the 
action of the House of Commons is approved by the 
constituencies. There are plenty of ways in which oon- 
stituencies can let their members know their wishes; and 
while an important Bill was passing through the House of 
Commons, tlio constitucncios, if they thought their members 
were misrepresenting them, would bo sure to let their opinions 
be known. The elections, too, which take place from time to 
time offer anotlier moans of estimating what the wishes of the 
nation are. With regard to the Ballot, it must be owned that 
tlio Bill has now passed the House of Commons twice without 
the constituencies having given the slightest sign that they are 
misrepresented in the matter, while in ail recent elections the 
succo^ul candidates have been either supporters of the Ballot 
or silent about it. Under these circumstances the Duke of 
Kichmund was probably right in thinking that the Lords ought 
to yield ; and that prudence counselled the same conrse is too . 
obvious to need any proof. Lord 8alishury took the bolder 
Ime, but then he wue aware that he was incurring no respoa* 
sibility by doing so. Ho* knew tliat tlie second reading vrasi 
going to bo carried, and he was therefore ftee to oppoee it 
with all his strength. 

It was not to be supposed that tlio Lords could any 
now arguments for or against the Ballot. The ezptoiitooe of 
the Australian colonics was once more quoted for liie 
and tliat of tho United States against it. But it 
been discovered that tho cxjxirience of other cottul^ep , 

decide whether we ought to introduce Uie 
one bribes in Australia under the Ballot, but that k 
not BO much because of tlm Ballot ae b^Uae no biok 
euougb of getting into a Colonial House of ASlflB^y to pA 
lor die honour. As in England there toO bunmi^bf ^ 
who would any day pay thousands, of ponnftl 
Parliament, there is no ptoallel betwseb Ibs 
mother-country and her eolomepir In Kow 
minor degme in oOrar Sistto eif 
siderable amount 
maiupu^tianrf.^;b8ilto 
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Tocfc|iior indeedam moHof <ln Stelasof ttia UnioD* Wekiiow 
thil a ^^eeuhitor in New York Stela can keep a lama JiM^a 
of bh own, and fn a ateta of aooia^ whata anoh a thing ia 
poiiibia the Ballot nay viUaij ftil without the ftilora bnng 
any aigumant againat it in a oountiy like Bngkmd. Loro 
Gasr, who mov^ tin rejection of tha BUI, had aoarcaljr any* 
thing to say except that the BaUot waa the beginning of 
farther cbaagea in the Conetitution. Not that he diaapproTad 
in ao many words of further conatitutlonal ohangea, but ha 
thought that they .ought to ba aU made at once. Lord 
' SuAFTESBURY took a high Una against the immorality of 
the Bill. He waa prepared to aae the Church, the I^rda, 
and even the Throne vanish into apace, and the ruins of 
those institutions would stilt find the just nan fearless; 
but he was not prepared to look witli indiffe^co on 
the Uttar demoralinsuon of a whole nation, which must, 
he thought, be the result of the Ballot. Uaving thus 
ddivered his testimony, he went away and did not think it 
worth while to vote against tliis fatal measure. The Ballot 
BUI certainly has one most extraordinair feature about it, and 
that is, that it is almost impoasiblo to tell whether any one who 
patronises or denounces it moans what he says. One line of 
Higument, however, was opened by Lord Salisbury which 
possesses increased interest in proportion as the prospect of 
the measure becoming luw grows more distinct. Lot us 
suppose that the Bill does all that it protends to do— that it 
is found workable, leaves bribery os it is, discourages intimi* 
dation, and does not much encourage personation, wliat will 
be its more indirect eficcta? What will be its consequoncoa 
in Ireland? Will it lead to a large and growing abstention 
from voting in all constituencies of some considerable size 7 
We fear that the prospect in these directions is very cheerless, 
and that the tyranny of Irish priests, and the reluctance of 
quiet people to mix UiemBelves up in politics, will be con- 
siderably increased by the BiU. 

The amendments which the Duke of Biciiuom) intends to 
propose in Committee are to embody 'schemes for making a 
scrutiny possible, and for making the Ballot optional. There 
always may bo, and possibly is, a groat deal of personation in 
every large constituency, and it is generally ejected witli 
perfect impunity, and with some successful influence on the 
result. But if on a petition a scrutiny is asked for, the vote can 
now bo struck off which the peraonator has given. Under the 
Ballot Bill a vote can only bo struck off if it can be proved that 
the candidate or his agents abetted the personation. Persona- 
tion, therefore, is more likely, it ia said, to prevail under the 
Ballot because it is more likely to prosper. The Duke of 
Richmond accordingly proposes that the vot<^ shall bo given 
in such a manner Uiat it can be known how each man | 
lias voted if tliere is a petition. There arc two objections | 
to this which we wait to see how the Duke surmounts, j 
Every voter will bo aware that if a petition is brought | 
his vote will be known, and as it is in keenly contested con- I 
Btitnencios that petitions are most frequently brought, the 
voter would fael that his vote would be nuido more likely to 
be known by the very existence of the bribeiy and intimida- 
tion from the pressure of which he waa anxious to escape. 


cowmjBOKt sERviQi; m 

T HB debate on the tyth ofauiee of fan Fronok Jb 
-—the ohutsa wbioti fixes the term of Mi^vloo 


cinlians. The two Bides of tike question have been adminib^ 
argued hy General Trochu and hL Tkiriul According to 
General Trochu the first thing to be done ia to make military 
service really universal. In war quantity is now of more 
importeuoe man quality. Of course there ia a oortsiii mini- 
mum of knowledge and practice without whioli a man is not 
properly a soldier at all. But when Uus is secured a huge 
number of fairly trained troops is better than a small number 
of veterans. The practical conclusion from this reasoning is 


In the ne:jt place, tliere is a very great mechanical difficulty 
in inventing any mode of voting by which the vote shall 
hereafter bo capable of being made known, without jotting the 
^ente know at the time of voting how the vote has been given. 
This is only a mechanical difficolgr, but it is a very Cormldabio 
one, as it luui been decided that the voting-papers after the poll ^ 
is closed shall be inspected by the presiding officer in pre- 
sence of the agents. The soooem amendment of the Duke of 
BicmroiiD is certainly most efficacious for its purpose. If the 
BaUot is made optional, aU the harm and aU the good of 
it wiU be gone. The man who ia bribed will earn his 
money ^ riiowing how he votes ; the man who is intimidated 
will M intimidated out of using the Ballot There are people 
indeed whom an optional Ball^ might suit— timid men who 
ate not bribed, and who are not exactly intimidated, but who 
would like to vote without givi^ oflteioe. At present these 
ped^ generaUy escape their dimcuJ tie e hy not voting at aU, 
and oeitainly they cannot be wtdto deserve that the c u mbro u s 
machteery it the BaUot ahaU be introduced for thUr special 
advantege. Unless the BaUot doss whatever it can be made 
tp do towards the prevention of bribery and intimidteaon, it 
ostmoi be worth adopting ; and if it is optional, it can dc 
^Ihde or notiiing at aU. 


of veterans. The praotical conclusion from this rcaacming ia 
that the whole of the yearly contingent iJiould serve for 
tlio same time, and tliat the time should bo as short as is con- 
sistent with making the men soldiors. This limit, as fixed by 
General Titocuu, is tliree years — to be reduced, as the new 
system comes thoroughly into play, to two years. Accord- 
ing to M. Tuikus tee first thing to bo done is to make 
tlie army thoroughly ofiective. Quality is still of more 
value than quantity. A few thoroughly good soldiers are 
bettor tliau a much larger number of ordinary troops. 
Tho conclusion which M. Tuikrs would like to draw from 
those premises is that tho term of service slmuld bo at least 
eight years. But in deference to tiio Committee which has 
€l:^ge of tho Bill he has reduced tiiis term to five yetirs. It 
is admitted on aU hands that it is impossiblo to make tho whole 
population sorvo for five years, so tliat a division of the oon- 
tingent becomes inevitable. The |>art that remains five years 
witli tho colours will constitute tho real army ; the rest will 
form a reserve, out of which tlio real army may be rocruited 
with tho smallest possible outlay of time and trouble. 

In this controversy evoiything turns in tho first instance on 
the precise length of servioo which is necosaary to ensure an 
anuy of tho proper quality. If five years is tlio shortest time 
which can be trusted to produce this result, tlio five years 
must somehow bo found ; and if it is impossible to find Uiem 
for the whole population, Uiey must bo found for n part of it. 
Upon tliis point the balance of professional opinion in Franco 
seems to against General Taociiu, and so long as this is 
tho case civilians will always have an oxouso for preferring 
tho view which is most fovoured by exports. If it could 


tho view which is most favoured by exports. If it could 
bo proved that tho shorter period proposed by Genera) Trochu 
is Buificient lor this object, tho system of an equal length ol 
service for tho whole contingent would have a decided ad- 
vantage over tlio compromise proposed by the Committee and 
accepted by M. Tiukrs. No doubt tho burden of com- 
pulsory service for two years would be extremely heavy. But 
it would bo greatly lessened by the fact of ite being imposed 
upon ail alike, ft would bo so much taken out of every 
man*s career ; but this very universality, while it makes it 
more serious in imagination, makes it less serious in fact. 
No man is placed at a disadvantage by having to spend two of 
his best years in camp, because the same necessity is laid upon 
all his rivals in tho busineat of lifo. In this respect tlio plan 
is decidedly superior to a plan which makes professional 
soldiers of one Imlf of tiie yearly contingent, and relegates Uie 
other half, after a scarcely perceptible interval, to tho practice 
of their trades or profeaaioiis. There is no equality between 
tho lot of two men entering tho army at twenty, and leaving 
it in tho one case at twenty-one, and in tho other at twenty-live. 
Tho four years which have been taken from tho one and 
left to the other may be an irretrievable injury to the 
former. Thus tho reaf weakness of the French Army Bill as 
shaped by tho Committee and M. Thiers lies not so much in its 
treatment of that part of the contingent which is seat home at 
the end of tho year as in its treatment of the part whidi hsi^ 
to remain with the colours. As regardsthe former, it is true 
that a stay of twelve, or perhaps only six, months in camp 
will not have made them soldiers. But it will have mode them 
acquainted with the rudiments of military training. With 
proper provision as to occasional drills thoy ought to be as 
good as the average of Englidi Volunteer regiments, with tho 
additional odvaal^e of having a known pli^ in the regular 
■my end eome experience of military discipline. Cun- 
ri denng that tbia deeeriptioo will in no very long time 
ai^y to the whole adult male population, the opponents of 
tne eobeme teem fairly open to tee charge of underrating 
the miliCm beneflte which the Army Bill will confer on 
Fteooa wlm we torn to the other half of tlio oon- 


we torn to the other half of tlio oon- 
[ liiiMnt, tfie ptetem la leii encoamging. In name, they are 
1 00^ dieir cou n t ry that psi r rom eervioo which she 


dieir cou n t ry that pmwial eervioo whi< 
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domaiiAi from all, her sons* la &ct, th^ are giving her 
' tbat perHonul sorvico which Ate demands from some 
of her sons and cxciwes from olfrers. la whatevet itmy 
the distinguiabing line is dmamy. tihoee who are oa the wrong 
side of it will envy those who are oa the right aide* If it k 
msde a matter of arfangemont^ and young men bokiaging to 
the half which is to be sent homo are allowed to ecuhange 
with young men belonging to the half which is to remain with 
the colours^ a door is virtually opened to the revival of sobstU 
‘ tules. if the seloctiop is vested in the Miaiater, there will 
bo much actual luid more presumed favouritism. If it is left 
’ to chance, the distinction between lucky and unlucky num- 
ben will be maiutaiaed, and, instead of feeling that they 
are sharing the common lot of all. their noigbbours, the 
conscripts will think themselves the viotiins of exceptional 
ill-fortune. 

Iho Assembly, if left to itself, would perhaps have voted for 
General Taociii;’>i amertiiment. Universal personal service is 
the popular cry just now in France, and it was obvious that 
the term of tiu'ce yearn im|)08od upon all without distinction is 
a much more thoroughgoing mode of bringing this principle to 
bear than a system whicii allots five years to some and six 
" months to otliers. Hut it was- known that the Government 
and the Committee had with much difficulty found a common 
point upon wiiich the}* could agree', and the Committee so far 
represents tho inajurity that the latter wore not likely to 
repudiate their acts. General Taoonu was defeated by a 
majority of 134. The next day the conflict was renewed 
on an amoudinent of General Crareton^s, prpposing to sub- 
stitute four yonra’ service for tho five years proposed by tho 
Committee. Thero acorns no ground for supposing that this 
motion would have met with any better tato than its pre- 
deoesBor. M. Tliiaua had insisted on five years as the 
very shortest term which he could accept, and it waa not 
likely that, after rejecting throe years for political reasons, 
the Assembly would suddenly put politics aside, and aocept 
four years for purely iikiiiiary reasons* Inde^ even on 
this lest ground there was much loss to be said fov General 
CuAnsTON^s proposal than foo General TROcmx'ai. The 
former did not aim at umking the term of service die 
sfuno for the* whole contingent, and consei^uently it did not 
dUTer in pricmipla from the comproisuse recommended by 
the Committoe. M. Tuikos tbouj^t fit, however, to oppose 
the greater resistaiioe to tho iessor amendment. Me arguod 
iigaiast General Taocnc;; he met Geneml Cuaajstor by a 
simple menace of resiguaiion. Me was responaiblo, he soki, 
for the safety of France, and tho greater bis rospoosibility the 
greater should be hia freedom of oetion* J£ the ihsscmbly 
^Anot vote for the livo yours* tonii, the law would have to 
oe|barried out by eonm one else. By a curioua confusion of 
thought he justiHod this determination by a rcftrence to his 
conduct os IViiulHter under Louis. Fi£U.iiiPi!fi. Ho hod resisted 
a respected and beloved King, and told him irimkiy 
that ho must not ftdlow this or diet policy. M. Thiers has 
apparently forgotten dint he now holds a oonstitutfonAl' 
(Kwition which boon a much closer losombianoe to tiiat of tlio 
King who waa opposed by tlio Minister tbm to time of the 
Minister who opposed the King^ In. the peculiar oiroumstaoces 
of the country ite may have good grounds for goiag beyond 
the proviooo techuic^y assigned to tho Freaideut of tho 
llopublic. But there is nothing gainod by making the 
Assembly feol that, by wlmiavcr iiume Jli« Tumits may bo* 
calledi hia ottributee tu e tiioso ot a Dictator. In fact, there is 
a great deal loet^ because tho habit oi‘ submitting to Dictators 
liaa already far too strung a hold on tlio Frcuch people, 
and tho trim policy ot u patriotic etatosman would bo lo 
aconstom them to the idoa of aolf-govonimont, even 
while he was in fact talking the most part m govemkig them* 
As yet the threat oi I'osiguation seems to havu hist none* of its 
force. Gcnoml (JiUKtiuu's amendmmt wu vejeoted by a 
mtiiority of 491* Perlmm AL Tiiikrs may vognrd this i» a^ 
tlnid viadiceiUm ol* his hold over tho Assembly, mid* may 
abatain far the^ future ilxmi a game which, in apise oB sppez^ 
anoes, must tend to became moro dangerous tlie oftcner U is 
kkd* M. TttCaBS may dure the Assembly to do. widioit him 
once too oftw* ft is certainly true that no one has yet super- 
seded him etdvir in tho Obembec or in tho couaiBiy; but it k 
; also true tfatk^aw men are coming by degrees tvr the fnont, mvd* 
that , the position ol tlie Asmnkbly^ if it were sudden^ left 
uri^ouh U. would no ioager be 000 of hopeiesTdoeQ** 

if ' . , 


the bkh members who presented a memorial to 
O Mr. OiAxmioati far fae release of llie 7 «man prisoners 
will probably acquiesce with fartltude in the mumooessfol 
result of their uplioalioii. Gentlemen of the cloes to whidi- 
Sir Rowland BLmniEitUASSET belongs, althoi^ they may 
think it their duty to fbrward the wishes of their oonstnuents,. 
are not likely to confuse the crimes of the accomplioee in Ae 
Manchester murder, or of soldiers who have been ndae to theur 
oath and their colours, with tlie offences which are ordinarily 
regarded oa political. Tho worshippers of the Manchester 
martyrs and tho friends of their surviving associates have 
no better argument to urge in favour of the heroes whom 
they admire than that mey were engaged in a lawful 
war with the cnomies of their country. It would be use-^ 
]et«s to urge on an Irish rabble the consideration that 
tho violent rescue of prisoners in a peaceable country has 
nothing whatever to do with belli^rerit rights and pri- 
viioges. The people who put tho Manchester policeman to 
death for discharging hia simple duty had, a moment before 
the commission of the outrage, enjoyed tho fiill benefit and 
protection of the laws which they proceeded to violate. 
Even if tho right of private and individual war bad been 
recognised by any civilized community, the Manchester 
criniintiJs neither issued a dcfianco to the Queen nor gave 
formal notice that at their own risk they, wero prepared to 
shoot her officers. The only excuse for making a distinc- 
tion between political offences and ordinary violations of 
tho law is that the moral guilt of resistance to established 
Governments varies through a wide range from the verge 
of moral virtue down to vulgtir crime. The casuists who have 
at difihrenl times paradoxically excused tyrannicide have 
never extended tho license of slaughter to lictorioide or the 
murder of plain polioerocn. It might have been thought Uiat 
oven tlie perversity of Irish faction would acknowledge tho 
justtce of tho ssnteiico passed on U>e murderers, and would 
abstain from inaktuig that the Government should allow 
the accossoriea te eMspe with impunity. It has also been 
taken tbr granted elsewhere that military allegianca 
is exceptionally sacred, and that a soldier convicted of 
treason or of desertion to the enemy is tneated with ox- 
coptional leniency if he escapes capital punishment. The 
advocates of amnesty include among their number many 
avowed enomiee of English rule, os well aa a certain propor- 
tion of Liberal members who profrss to think the exercise of 
mercy desirable. Mr. Glad8T0N£*8 answer will be received 
wicii geaorai satisiketion, although he is unable to make up 
bis imnd whether tliore aro two or three Manchester iirisoners. 
On eitlier assumption the Government has resolved that the 
two or tlio three shall undergo the remainder of their sentence ; 
and it was impossible that the delinquent soldiers should be 
liberated, with the direct result of eneouraging tho rehucation 
of all lailita^ disoipitne. For the comments which hk answer 
could not fail to produce in Ireland Mr. Gladstone k pRH 
bobly prepared. It is consolatory to refioct that Irish 
astonishment and, indignation ore often less strongly felt than 
exMssssd. 

Tliw first veleoee of Fenian prisoners was perhaps an act of 
prttdenoe. Two or throe of tboir number were native or 
naturaJdxedgCitiaens of the United States; and although nt 
tlmt tliue the Unglish law ailCwed of no tranafrr of allegiance^ 
it was known that the American Government, which woe oa 
ether grounds imfriendly to England, was disposed, to dsim 
the right of protecting its fareign citizens. As as the 
citmes of the prisoners had been committed whhtn thelTbitad 
Kingdom, it would have been immateriid to inquire whether 
tlie nerpetratore were English subjectaor aliens, exoept^foclha 
obsrieto armiigement by which fbre^Qenr were entity to ho 
tried by a jnxy diosen (k medietaie but some pasts of 

tim evidonoe refavred to conspiracies organized in New Tork » 
and it woapesaihle to rakea l^gal question on the liabit% of 
a faceign o&nder to puiushsseiit for aetecommttted in hia!,aw& 
countty. TooNoida possibk ooUilrionwifa Ameri^ elsup^ ijt 
was^tliotighl expedknr to release some of the iodt 

dm Irish offenaart* who casie withia (hesaam^otengoiyof. 
were wnioiiatiQoiiBly pesdoned ft would periisns hh^ ti/iam 
move judioioos to abstsdn,atlesst far a oonti^rnMeti^ 
any iurebev display of faaieaoy* OTteinmur. BossL 
Uia beet koojMWbei the leiiiaa otmdoalii^ had in nrieqm 
with brutal violence to tho authorities^ of tho ghoh 
^iults which he committodl wouM have full/ juftiiM the 
inffiction of that corporal pMs as h tn e wS i ri ^ jh tfts 

last re»K>rt for the nudntenimbe of prisem diaoiptirift 
still better reascui it ought fa have, pnotiif|edi 
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AtttM dt obtRintog an atriy vamioaiQi^ of bit ienMoe 
Indmej to defeaiea enemioR li geoeral^y po|mlMr b Bog 
m tbe OcnFOnmie&t Ml 1^ Ao thno onuiiiRlIly ooxioln W 
dfaKtm IiM <GnlfeetioiL Thejiiriiioipiiibgliitdon^W 
otHed Ar the Untied Btatei, ddiveied junpadendy tmaon- 
nide ipoechei ax Cork ; and. aa might have been estpeoted, 
Any immediate^ allied themaelvei with An iimc*rioan 
fiiotion whloh profeaaee as its main j^iaciple impbia^^blo 
aflimoiity to Bngland. Ditring Ae late ^lomadc oonttovoray 
O^ENwovajt Boisa htn axnroMed bia hope Aat he may Iw^d 
ariA an American army m Ireland, whoiie it ii loarcely too 
much to my Aat be and demogf^uos of hie kind would be 
wdcame to Ae friends of order, ii' only they would^oe mote; 
place Aetnislves within meh of EngUA jnstlco. llie excess* 
aive demon<^ of Mr. Gladstonk and his oolloagues was ro- 
gardrd wiA little fiivour ; but Ae lappoied removal of n 

S tett for agitation caused a certain aonse of relief. It was 
Ae moment fbegotten Aat, as long oa any rebcUioua 
ftttriot iw undergoing punish uient for any kind of crime, 
Ae ctem^’ whiA is its own prinoipal object was not likoly 
to subside. There is still an Amnesty Asmiation devoted to 
Ae interests of the criminals, who are justly thought to be 
rUbels os well as violators of the ordinary law; and it 
has been powerful cnougli to induce Sir Kowland Blem- 
KcmrASSET and oAor rospoctublo members to present its 
^tntuids to Ml^ Gladstoxk. It is unnecessary to remark 
Aot care for the intercsta of the prisoners forms no part of 
Ae motivoa for the Agitation whic^h is nominally prosecuted 
on Aeir behalf. The sincere promoters of the movement only 
hope to ascertain their own power of intimidating Ae English 
Ooveminent, and to secure contingent impunity for them* 
selves mul their fViends if they khould horoaftor chance to 
incur similar penalties. 

It is i)0rhaps by way of revenge for Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
fusal Aat some of the friends of the Manchestor prisoners have 
committed a childiA and malignant outrage on one or two 
public monuments in Dublin. The statue erected to Lord 
Cahlisle has boon destroyed or defaced ; and a similar 
attempt has been made in another port of the city. There 
is too much reason to fear that the criminals will escape 
wlAout punishment, though, if they could be discovered 
ond convicted, they could hardly profit by the plea 
that Aey also, like their MancfieBter prototypes, were 
cotryiiig on legitimate warfiiro. Lord Caklisle, Aough 
he was Trot a great stutoHinan or administrator, scarcow 
desorvsd Ao treaiment which his statue boa received. In 
his eai^ror life he ardently supported, os Irish Secretary, 
Ae demands of Ao popular i>arty, and during his long Vice- 
royalty he devoted himself^ rsilier from kindness of heart 
Ain Ar any setfish reiison, to the cultivation of popula- 
rity hi Ireland. It was right and natural Aat his mouiory 
Aoidd be commemorated by the erection of a statue which 
Blight in course of time have boon valued as an historical 
moaumeirt. The ruffians who have defaced the* statue pro- | 
Ibibiy Aonght Aut Aey were insulting •the English nation or 
Ae Qovomment by an outrage on Ao effigy of a Lord- 
LMBtsnaiit With such porvorsity it is hopeless to reason. 

It am scarcely bo urged as a ground for eztraordinar}' 
lenienoy toossasnns or mutineers Aat Ae condition of Ireland 
lasilisfiietory. The country is indeed rapidly advancing in 
material proq>oriiy, but seditious oowspanors and lay and 
cAirtoal agitators t^e care that disaffection snaO never subside. 
AlAotigh Mr. Justice Keogh’s judgment in Ae Galway case 
was eapMied without regard eiuicr to good taste or to 
pvtulanoe, even Ae clergy who, under the inspiration of Car- 
dinal •CcULKir, protested against his language, abstained from 
dispoiing Ae statements which he founded on the evidence 
in the case. The fMl Court, alAough it was divided on the 
questaott wheAer Captain iStsKtoi was entitled to Ae seat, 
ag^seed in Ae epmion that Ae dergy wiA Aeir {aeoem* 
piieee had been guilSy of grose inairteenae wiA Ae 
freedom of eteetkni. Thort con W littie doubt Aat the 
prieals ate joaknia of Aeir lay civets in violsooe, and Aat In 
Ae Galway con test it was Aeir prmoifBl object toproro that 
Acer iiiilaeiice was iodiepetiiabie to tke aneo e m of Aeh oandi^ 
data. Whatever may have been Aeir smllve, it ia unsitie^ 
factoqr Aat eleotiooa abould bo determined by Ae nee ef 
AesDKsiesa vtolenee end infeimidatnicuu In ell ntnbililliSy Ae 
ineid{»ti^fselateeaedy^ secn^wiAjnqam^; Mr 
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indeed in it deairable to: ItoniA a . 
telisleiii MmeoutioiL llften ooimcAnie 
for midotibtsd crimea, it is in every way fap odt ens to {Mvo 
Ato Am eM IhBito lAiA is m maiide to ‘ 
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Than ww not * wotd ali9«t iMHAdu i» frfrtlita ty tari w to 
end, and yet its scope aiid inteutloit wtoo Amnmlily pCiMOdL 
The Hnpreesion left by it was Aat Ae cause of tengiouadduto- 
Am had rmhed e«M blew by Ae peering of AeBlmeiitoqr 
^ueeiion Act. There was no need to say Aat Ads bloir had 
come Itoni a Liberal Qovemment, or to draw Ae moral AM 
Ae eletoy oUgbt to bestir Aetnadvet at the next gextenl eleb* 
tton. Fhot and inforenoe were alike too cfoviotu to need 
pointing out. Alt Aat Hr. DisaAxni bad to do was to present 
Ae reotmt eduettiional .hietoiy of Ae county in e dnqped 
und iiifidifled form. A liriie exagmetlon of Ae religious 
element in Ao syttom whiA Ae Education Act superseded, 
a little depreciation of Ao religious etoment in Ao i^stsm 
which ilie Etlueoiion Act established, aad Ae work was done. 
To both Aess demands on Ms mgennity Hr. Disaasu Abwsd 
himself Aoroughly equal. Ilie picture of Ao .State spsndhig 
ioiig years in ** encouraging, stimulating, organising, and it 
** lengA establishing a ^itom of natienul eduoUdon ^in Wbioh 
religion was allowed its proper place ; and As companion pio- 
turo of the same State, vmaried wirii its difficulties, or unable 
** to battle wiUi Aem,” abdicating one of its highest functions, 
end relinquishing Ibr the future all oaro for religious sduca- 
tiou, ore compositions of roal merit. They are pure Croatioas 
of imagination ; but how few imagitiutions Umro are that 
can create just what Aeir poiseasors want at the moment I 
This perhaps is Ae most romafkablo charaotoristio of Hr. 
Dihkakli's fancies. Tlit'y oro all fancies wiA a purpose, but 
Aey are singularly free firoin Ae lai>oarea unreality 
which so often makes such efforts valuslcsi. Probably 
niue-tentlis of Ao clorgy who listened to him on Tucaday 
wore persuaded Aat Aero had been a timu in which 
England bad l>een in the happy state lu which Ao Oon- 
servativoB wish to keen Soothmd— a time In which Ao 
Catechism of Ao Established Ohuroh had been taught of neces- 
sity in every olemontary school in Ae kingdom, llioy are 
not likely to verify Mr. J>i.SRAStT’s statements when Aey get 
home, or they would rememlidr Aat, helbro Ac passing of Ae 
Act of 1870, Ao State made no provision for education, re- 
ligious or irreligious. It srmnly hmpscl private peraoits to make 
povision for ^ucation. Whorevor local individual eneigy 
wse ready to begin Ao work, there Ao State was willing to 
give aid in certain proportioTii and on coitoin couditiona 
This is oil that the Stato bolbro l8;^o did in encouraging, 
fltiumlating, organising, and oseahllAkig national education. 
And Ab it does still, only in a somowhat larger measure. 
Wherever local individual energ}^ will found a school, Aere, 
supposing Aat a school is really wanted, the Htatd will help to 
support it. Hr. DisiiiUCLi 8|)caks ns though Asre were a class 
of schools founded, and maintained by Ae State, in which reli- 
gion was formerly taught, and lh>m which religion is now 
exeliided. It is not necessary to inquire whcAor this changd 
is accurately doscribod, for the simple reason riiat it never 
took place. Until the Act of 1 870 became law there wore no 
fikoto fdhools. And sinco Aat time State schools have only 
been set up in districts where school accommodation is dofi- 
cient If Ae Church of England is at energetic as Mr. 
l>isiiAti.i oxhoiia hor to be, these districts will be few in 
number. The main difference between the system of elo- 
luentary education now in force and that which was iu force 
before 1870 is Akt Ao one left every Aing to voluntary 
agency, and did nothing to supplement it even whero it had 
been shown to bo a fkiiuro, whUo Ao oAor leaves voluntary 
agency os free as over, but warns it tliat it can only have the 
field to itself on condition of undertaking to fill it* 

Mr. Disuaeli’s advice to Ae National Hocioty is sound 
and sensible so for as it goes. Ho assumos that tite 
Church of England will conAnis to devote herself to in- 
itriioting As obildrsn of Ao poor in rending, writing, 
and aisAmotiQ, sa tlie only means of secaring an oj^por- 
tuiii^ of inaCsuosttig thorn m vsligien. WiA this view 
ho urgea that existing Ohuroh schoels Aall be maifittiiiirxi, 
that now Qiuich sohools Aall bo plantod and establi Aed iu 
ovory part of Bagtand, that the diocosan iniqioction of Church 
lohooli aball be made AonMSSUy cotapleto, and tliat Church 
Tmaiaff Colleges sball ba tlNBgtlMiitd «mI .mUiined. U 
ths iidflM is CMtfitUT out, Mr. OiMuhli’. propheejr 

tiMK the matting dE TuaKiny ** will ba tfaaamnmoneaiiHtiit of a 
awnramaBt that ifill give a naw aoloitr ami Ufa to the grmt 

“ «mamioB«faaltoMlad«cMum’’Man 4 a»goo<lolMooaofl>eii^ 
ftOUad. Botthma ia miatbw aaptol of the quMtion which 
« ■"T^^Tf bnt iframmt iuelf to mm <it tboaa wlio winlt well to 
|i«%ibiia adoeatioo. Tba plaa of » campaign whwb Mr. 
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Disrasli has sketched is one thal will require a very lai^ 
outlay of time, money, and labour. Hitherto the whole edu- 
cational energy of the nation has been virtually at thediajpond 
of the managers of voluntary schools, A man who wished 
the children of the poor to receive secular instruction had no 
choice, in the great majority of cases, but to contribute to &e 
support of schools in which they would receive religious in- 
struction into the bargain. For the future this necessity will 
not be laid on him to anything like the same extent, fie 
will in many instances have already poid his school rate, and 
when he is asked in addition to subscribe ton voluntary school, 
ho will veiy probably answer that, as the State is ready 
to do ovcrythiog that voluntary schools leave undone, he seea 
no reason for rmieving the State of the burden. The persona 
who care for definite religious instruction will go on contri- 
buting to the schools in which it is given. The persons who 
only care for secular instruction will now bo content with 
contributing — os they must do whether they like it or not — 
to the schools in which secular instruction is given. Conse- 
quently, the managers of Church schools will have to trust 
much more tb*an formerly to the aid of those who thoroughly 
sympathize with the object for which Church schools are kept 
in being. The general public will bo apt to plead tho payment 
of the school rate as a receipt in full for all demands on its 
educational enthusiasm. So long ns in many parts of tho 
country there wore no other schools in existenco, and no 
means of calling other schools into existence supposing that 
theso were closed for want of funds, tho friends of Church 
schools had excellent reason for making charitable requisitions 
on their whole acquaintance, Tho oilcct of educational rating 
will be greatly to narrow the area over which these voluntary 
aids can be levied, and to make the burden of supporting 
Churcli schools proas with increased weight on a small number 
of persons. 

It seems more than probable that, when this now state of 
things comes to bo clearly realized, tho friends of religious 
educiition will bo led to ask themselves whether the energy 
which they expend upon tho maintenance of scpnnito Church 
schools might not be mode to produco a larger result if 
employed in another direction. At present, in a Church 
school in receipt of Government aid the managers are allowed 
to give religious instruction only to the children whoso 
parents ore willing that they should receive it, and even 
to them only at the beginning and end of the school 
work. This permission is all that they get in return 
for tho heavy expense of keeping up tho school. It can 
hardly fail to occur to sonio of them that, under a secular 
sysjfafa conceived in a just and liberal spirit, they would get a 
permission for a very much smaller consideration. 
Suppetting that, instead of keeping up a school of their own, and 
giving religious instruction to the diildron who liked to come 
mr an hour every morning or evening, they oontonted them- 
selves with using a school maintained by the local School 
Board, and there giving the same instruction to tho satno < 
children at tho same hours, what would be tho difierence | 
as regards the amount and value of tho religious knowledge 
imparted? Tho difference to tho persona responsible for i 
imparting it would bo imnioasurablo. Instead of having to 
keep tlxe whole machinery of a school in working order, they 
would simply have to keep in ordor tho machinery for 
supplying the religious lessons. We shall not undertake 
to say how the question Uius raised will eventually bo 
answered. It is enough to point out tlmt it is almost certain 
to bo asked some day, and that, before resigning themselves 
ttnreservedlji^ to Mr. Dishakli's guidance, the clergy may do 
well to donslder the new view of their position which it opens 
up. 

THE LICENSING BILL, 

A n interesting discussion arose last week on a proposal of 
the JDuko o£ Bicumokd to bring all retailors of iqiirits 
under the some degree of legislative control as is imposed 
on publicans. The thoroughgoing advocates of restraint have 
long since proclaimed the necosaity >of applying it to the 
grocer, but there is no probability that Parliament will look 
OS the matter ficom their point of view. The Bishop of Pstcr- 
goaovaH, who on a former occasion shed upon the subject of 
Jioi^Ug the much-needed light of common sense, baa again 
dbiie good aervict by pointing out the important distinction 
hdifnM .Isgialeting against private vice and against public dis- 
X& loWi he says, has no right to intorl'ere with a man 
to oommit the sin ot drunkenness in hk own 
^ haa a righl to punish a man who panulea hk 
the kioits. The cam of the gtocm 


who sells bk waree in closed bottles, to be taken away, k not 
on a par with that of the licensed vicioaUer or beerbouae- 
keeper who seUa liquor tor conaumption in hk own home, 
where disturbances often arise in consequence. Thk expla- 
nation of the principle on which legislation ought to nroo^ 
k not wholly satis&ctoiy, but perhaps no better exphnatiou 
co^d bo given. If Antics were not impeiyioua to reason, 
they might know that the House of Lords declines to interfitre 
irith grocers because it k impossible to introduce a violent 
restriction upon the habits of large claaaea of society. 
It will continue to be possible for drunkards to avail 
themselves of the facilities which ^hops for the sale of wine 
and spirits by retail afford to sober people. It may nerbapa 
be useful to mention that the grocer of whom we near so 
much derives his origin from the Act of 1 86o, by which every 
person keeping a shop for the sale of goods was enabled to 
take out a licence to sell by retail foreign wine, not to be con- 
sumed on tho premises, ^ere is nothing in ihe Act to pre- 
vent a butcher from selling claret and sherry, but practically 
the new trade thus opened fell into tho hands of ^ose who 
deal in wlmt are commonly called groceries. The success 
which attended tho experiment encouraged an extension of it^ 
and many grocers took out, in addition to the retail wine 
licence under tho Act of i860, the licences which were 
usually taken out by dealers in wine and spirits before 
that Act. The result has been that dealing in wine 
and spirits is not carried on os a distinct business to the same 
extent as formerly. Wo believe that many grocers hold all 
the licences that the law allows them to take out, and thus 
they are able to supply a customer with a single bottle of gin, 
%vhich ho may keep in his house or apartment for hk solaca 
during the hours when the public-house is closed. After the 
discussion in the House of Lords it appears safe to assume 
that this part of tlie existing trade in liquor, however 
liable to abuse, cannot bo interfered with. The amend- 
ment which the Duke of Richxiokd brought forward and after- 
wards withdrew did not propose to interfere with the sale 
of wine by retail under the Act of i860. If, however, a 
grocer had obtained, as many have, all tho licences which are 
necessary for dealing both wholesale and retail in wine and 
spirits, then tlio amendment would havo prohibited him from 
selling spirits by retail unless he procured a magistrate’s 
certificate authorising such sale. Tho holder of such certifi- 
cate would be placed, as regards hours of closing and police 
supervision, upon the same footing os the publican. But as 
this proposal was rejected, the sale of spirits by retail by 
grocers will bo absolutely unrestrained. It appears from 
a report of a speech by Lord Kiubculey, that he con- 
templated an attempt at portial restriction; but the last 
edition of the Bill show^s that this purpose, if ever 
entertoined, was abandoned. Wo thus arrive at the re- 
markablo result that tho sale of spirits by retail will be 
more free than tho sale of beer. It would not be possible 
to allow thq a:tme house to bo open at different hours ibr the 
sale of beer on and off the premises, and it is agreed that 
there must bo some restriction as to tlie former which must 
apply also to the latter. It has been alleged that the grocers 
are special favourites of Government because they have largely 
assisted in introducing to tho public cheap French wines ; but 
they havo certainly introduced at tho same time largo quantitiea 
of spirits which are perhaps intended as a corrective of the 
acidity of what is called Gladstone’s Claret* Any Govern- 
ment which attempted to interfere with this trade would bo 
involved in formidable difficulties. To limit the number of 
grocers’ shops would be to create a new form of monopply 
which perhaps would hereafter insist on compensation. 
cannot help feeling, however, that when grocers are left ftee^ it 
is difficult to be severely restrictive on publicans. 

The discussion between the brewers and Lord KiHBtaLET 
turned principally on the degree in which the owner of ^ 
public-house is to be made responsible for Uie misconduct of 
the occupier. As the Bill now stands, a third convictioii of 
the occupier may have the eflSsct of disqualiQring the hotwo 
for two years. But the Court having cognizance of the oeaa 
will have discretion as to inflicting this penalty. The hrewera 
will probably do wisely if they accept this proviiioti ao it 
stands, and, at any rate, owners may reasonably be required, 
to do their utmost to ensure xegoleri^ in the oo^uoi ol 
occupiers. As regards the hours of clwng there k miM^ . 
force in Lord Sausbuxt’s complaint that fikrtferdahiMi is ^ 
be put to inoonvenietioe becam the menihj of Ifaddheekr 
k not proof against the eedooiicnof pubUo^^houaui aftir x l . 

Among the various dmktiona to lord 
been one of ** real wcoxiig-man,’’ who . qm W to lulitKdliit 
with a lamentaUedriioicy.cr 
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Mii^ intelligibla that a aobar' and indoatriotia ftther of a 
, iamuy cannot reaist the templalioii of aitaring a public- 
bonae. We are told that tfata deputation oompriaed repreaeuta- 
tira of various tedea, atuf it ia certainly wonderful tihat they 
should all agree in describinff themselves as sudi exceedingly 
poor creatttrea We never near from the middlo and upper 
classes of society any similar arowal of die utter want of 
the power of self-control, and if such a picture of the artisans 
of London were drawn by any hand but that of a real work- 
ing-man ” we should expect that vehement displeasure 
' would be excited by it. It must have been a severe trial to 
Lord Kimbxrlet to listen widi becoming gravity to the 
oration of Mr. Joseph Leiccstkb, who assur^ his Lordship | 
that it ia the divinity within *’ the working-man that 
demands the early closing of public -houses. If we correctly 
gather the speaker's meaning, it is this — tliat a man's appetite 
impels him to partake of an indulgence wliicli his moral sense 
demands should be placed beyond his roach. When a man 
ia alone he will take to drinking beer, but get him to a public 
meeting and he will sign a petition for closing boer-housos. 
It seems to us that ** real working-men '* are like those e.x- 
tremely troublesome people who wish to close all windows 
because they are afraid* of catching cold. Of all forma of cant 
perhaps this which Mr. LkicEstkk and his companions havo 
invented is the most despicable. Tlicre seems no reason why 
drinking should be the only vice against which special legis- 
lative precaution is to be demanded. Suppose that it were 
suggested that the streets of London at night oro in a con- 
dition dangerous to virtue. It would be pleasant to hear 
a deputation representing to Mr. Bruce that ** the divinity 
** within " the speakers could not keep thorn out of certain 
places of which humanity therefore demanded the abolition. 
The real," or, as wo might prefer to say, the ideal working- 
man ** looks to his home, to his family, and to tlioao associa- 
lions which make his home a glory,’' and he demands the 
suppression of public-houses, it ia wonderful that he should 
not bo capable of tliis exalted contemplation before instead of 
after entering a public-house. But perhaps his home be- 
comes a glory only when he is himself what is sometimes 
called ** glorious." It might be expected that an unoompro- 
miaing r.ealot like Mr. Leicester would not spare the grocers, 
lie demands that all licences for the solo of spirituous liquors 
should be withheld from them. 

The BUI has passed the House of Lords and the grocers 
have survived the combined attack of the Duke of Kicumon0 
and Mr. Leicester. DetaUs may still bo advantageously re- 
considered ; but wo doubt whether any alteration of principle 
is likely to bo made in the Bill in the Houso of Commons. 
Brewkrs and other owners of publio-houaes will«do well to 
accept without further contest the burden of closely super- 
vising the conduct of occupiers. Parliament cannot stop, and 
will hardly be induced to attempt to check, the liquor truflic ; 
but it can and will insist that it shall be carefully re- 
gulated. This indeed appears to bo the chief practical 
result of the Bill as it now stands. We cannot plnco 
ourselves in the mental condition of those persons who 
fancy that the moral character of the population of 
London depends upon the question whether tlio public-houses 
are closed at 1 1 or 12 p.ii.; and we think that the distressed 
clients of Mr. Leicester might try to fortify themselves against 
temptation by the ordinary safeguards of religion and morality. 
We do not know whether they profess what is ordinarily 
called Christianify, but if they have abolished it, they can 
hardly demand to l^ve a sulistitute provided by legisiation. 
A roan was lately tried at the assizes for smasmng a shop- 
window and taking from the innde a watch. Parliament would 
hardly listen to an application to abolish shop-windows because 
thqr may be a temptation to dishonesty. There is a story of 
a s^or who was much diigusted at being told that a black 
roan kneeling in chains and in tears waahia brother. We sus- 
pect that Mr. LEiCESixa and hit “ real working-men " would 
be equally unacceptable aa brothets to the majority of 
EnglisbmeD. 

» — I'"" ■ 

A PABUAMENTAKY FARCE. 

T here is probably no part of ita work which the Houso 
cd* Commons pemnna so prstentioiidr, and yet so in<- 
^ adeqoatelyi aa the sn^perviiicQ of ax|Mmaitorew Thia ia 
auppoaed to be one of ita grail constitutional fitncticiia^ ttd is 
always ^oken of with mooh aoletmu but it would Co 
be afonmiim whkh iigniduBUylaMiSi^ 

A good deal of time to spent in gosng over dm 

there to quite aa impomag of emeiondeil 

mmgx. Eu-oflktotopmentyiMditoidietoom ml^^ 


that disre has bemi a shocking waste of MfMf ew dnee 
ikey left office, and that it to only to be by their 

going bsdt agsin. Independent membera make dteir moan 
on behalf of die oppremed taxpayer. There are dUbatia and 
divisions, and Minlsfeers profesa to be indignant and atovmed, 
and appsal to their sapporters to stand by them and not to 
idlow the safety and honour of the country to be imperilled fay 
^e touching of a sixpence of the Bstiinaies. But somehow 
nothing ever comes of it. It to only a sham fight with blank 
cartridges; and if the Esiimafeea were taken aa read, and 
passed sa bioo at the beginning of the Session, the praotloal 
result would be just the same. It has been asserted by a 
high authority that the proceedings in Committee of Supply 
are only a torce, and if anybody wishes to understand the 
nature of the farce ho cannot do better than study the pro- 
ceedings, for example, of suoh a ni^ht as Mond^ hut. The 
House was in Committee on the Civil Service Estimates few 
several hours. A multitude of little questions were startscl 
for disouasion, and there were three divisions to give an air 
of reality to the scone. It is perhaps needless to say that, in 
the end, the votes were passed pr^sely aa they were pre- 
sented by the Government. After somS loose talk about the 
Board of Trade, Mr. Dill wry moved that the vote of 2,701/. 
for the Privy Seal Office should bo struck out. The 
question was fully discussed last year, and Mr, DtLLWVH, 
who repeated the exploded fallacy that the Privy Seal has 
a sinecure, hod nothing new to say about it, unless it was 
that Lord liii*ON might have been more usefully employed 
at homo than in America, and in that case there would 
have boon no necessity to call in Lord Halivax. If it is 
desirable to have a member of the Cabinet who is free from 
departmontal engagements, and capable of making himself 
generally useful, and whoso advice is of importance in the 
deliberations of the Cabinet, it is immaterial what may be his 
official designation. Nor is there any reason why, if Ministers 
are to receive salaries, an exception should be made in the 
case of the Privy Seal. Wo certainly do not share Mr, 
Otwat's enthusiasm for gratuitous services, but if there is 
anything in the principle it should bo equally applied to ail 
I Parliamentary offices. The Committee passed die vote by 
a largo majority, but the members who objected to it will 
no doubt bo able to boast to their constituents, when next they 
moot, of thoir heroic efforts to save public money and to 
enforce economy in high places. 

Mr. A. Johnston and tome other •members made a show of 
opposition to the vote for tlio expenses of the Charity Com- 
mission, which, it was urged, ought to be paid by the Charities 
themselves. It is impossiblo to doubt the sincerity of Mr. Lowe's 
declaration tl^ ho sliould bo most happy to carry out thto 
idea if any practicable method of doing it could be suggested ; 
but this was a detail which the economists characteristically 
disregarded, if the jurisdiction of the Charity Commissioners— 

** a very peculiar office," as Mr. Lowe said— to of odvantago 
to the public, it is obviously desirable that trustees of 
charities should not be furnished witli a pretext in the shape 
of fees for keeping clear of it. If the funds entrusted tor • 
safe keeping to tlie Commisiioners were to be taxed, while 
money in the hands of trustees escaped taxation, the practical 
effect of such an arrongemexit would be to counteract the 
object for which the Board was ostablished. There is, no 
doubt, one way of taxing cliaritics, and that is by subjecting 
them to Income-tax or succession duties ; but Mr. Lowe, as 
well aa Mr. Gladstone, has been convinced by experience 
: that the opinion of the country to not yet prepared to grasp 
what he considers to bo tbe ** true principles " on which clmii- 
ties should be dealt with. Some doubts were hinted as to 
whether the charge for Parliamentary printing might not be 
reduced, but no attempt was made to go into tlie question 
seriously. The amount of money which is spent in inis way 
I annually to oonsiderablo, and to oontinoaLly on the incroase ; 
and an economist who was in earnest about economy, and 
who waa not above the drudgery of looking into accounts, 
would find much more profitable employment in this direction 
than in trying to cut off the modest salary of tho Privy Beal. 

A return of tho number of returns moved for by certain 
memben of the House of Commons, and of the cost of printing 
them) would probably oonv^^ some startling information. 
Next these waa a livefy dtocuasion about candles for tho use 
of membera. Mr. AYXTOwliae ktely arranged that the groat 
eloek at Westminster shall be lighted up as long as either 
Hbuee to noting— a poetical symbol of the sleepless vigila^e 
of the Lsgiihmify which might be rendered still mors tm- 
pr sii hr e l^aa has Been euggeSed^nhe •ubjaets under dlsous- 
toOtt Md fibe stole of the House oonld be indicated by a 
flIflHfO 0t eolottred It bowev«r« that while 
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Mr. Ayotok basbeoQ Iftunabing out in onn dimctioD^ ,h« baa 
boon (Miunotniaiug in anotbar. . Gaa bu^ t>oen aabstitiited fi>r 
WAX cimdica ia cho iibraiy of tho Housfj of Ommmmt and 
8 i 4 r (J. O'Loomlkk, wlio pfoim caiidl<m, ploadod th«l tb^i^ 
aiiouid be reetored. Mr. AraTc^N replied with gny vivaeity 
tliAt eroiiUee were of little uae except to those who had the 
gitt of eightf and that to one who could not see it iraa of little 
corisaqueaoe how much light there whm. U U to be hcq>ed 
tJamt these amiable eiugranis consoled bir Coluax. Mr. 
KrLAiXi>s» at a loas apparently £br something new, reproduced 
his old motion against the Secret Service money, contontiug 
hkiiself, however, with prop>sing that it should be reduced by 
10,000/. ^ When Lord Clarlxdox was examined Ixdbfe a 
Select CoimiunGO on this subject, shortly bul'ore hie thatth, he 
observed that there was a iboiiah incousisUiucy in trustiiig a 
Minister with the tnanageaicnt of g^eat ktu^rtmtionoi queationa, 
ofi tlkp iesiueof which vast intereste, and p^iruaps peace or war, 
depended, and at tlie same time hesitating ai>oiU trusting him 
with the expenditure of a few Ihousiuids a year. Mr. Kylands 
appeare to be impregnable in his distrust of Miuistcriai honesty, 
but he has etrongtiiened his case against the Secret Service 
Money by the introd'uctionof a now and highly original argu- 
ment. lie hue discovorecl that foreign nutiuns uro greatly 
disturbed by the knowledge dial; the Hsitiah (ioveruinsut is 111 
posecesion. of secret funds to the alarming amount of Z4,ooo/.u 
year, and are led to suppose tlmt we arc now tryhig to over- 
reiidi them in military matters. Wo do mu ]*now wlint ore the 
Jbreign mitions to which Mr. Uyjlanus allu(.Ws, but we are left 
to ifilbr that the bloated armauioiits of tiie Continont are kept 
up solely as a protcotiou ngaiiiet the Beorst hosts iiud hidden 
battalions which our wily Government lia» Ijcon providuig 

uirbcknown,'* as Mrs. Gamp would say, out oi the vast trea^ 
surea of the Secret Servioe Fund. Lord ENKiibLi) very pro- 
periy declined to onewer Mr. IIvlaxds's inquinoti, oxplahiing, 
}>erlmp 8 supcdHluoutly, that the object of having a secret fut^ 
Wfis that its application should not be known. There was 
again A large majority for the Govenuuont. which liad a 
amtdier, but still a suHicient, majority in support of tlie vote 
. for Quaxx’s riatee. Mr. VViiaiiUiocsE was exposing the enor- 
mity of ghring yoiuig barrieims llireo guinea fees in Mint 
eases, when the Cuanokl«lox of the £.\cHigut:R ooiisideratciy 
proposed thae progress diould be reported in order that die 
AnoitNXY**GRMRiiAt might hwvo an opportunitiy of clearing up 
tlie mystery. 

It oiui hardly be pretended that the llouse of Commons is 
oocttpitid in a useful and diguifled mauuar ui discussions such 
as theso. It would be diihcult, indeed, to imagine an evening 
; ^fi/QXO uiyirofitably spent. We do not mean to esy that it is in i 


Ihny cose posuble for private luembera to do much iu the 
way of cutting down the ISituuutes, or tho^^ere is much 
room for reducUona Mor are wo, in fact, disposed to look 
down upon email economies moi'eiy bociviise tliey ore 
siaall, and to say that nothing under a mUlion, or at least 
several thouiands, is worthy the attention of rarliamonU £x- 
travuganctt will usually bo found on analysis to coushit iu a 
numl^ of comparatively petty chargee wUilL are either ex- 
ouMiive or unueceisary. It is always a good thing to check 
waste, however small may bo the amount m questioii, because 
there is nothing which tends so much to spread and propagate 
itself, and to ascend from liule tilings to big things. But it is 
one thing really to check waste, or to try seriously to cheek jit, 
and ono war thing to make u shiUlow pi^etenee of doing so, 
without taking the commonest care to get at the facts of the 
case, and to make sure that it is really waste which ia baiog 
atteokiadf and that tlie atuiok is being made on the weak 
aide of the matter. It must be obvious to the meaueet 
CHfiaaitjr that, if a veto is extravagant, die ooly way to attook 
it ottOoeesAdly is to be in a position to prove tlmt it is ex- 
tiuvngiiin^ OM tliat die only way to prove thib is to look into 
the maialer beforehand and to ascertain exacctly how it etnncM 
To i&ngfo on item blindly and iadiacriiiunately upon mere 
oi^pphieor conjeoture is simply to play into the hsii^ of the 
Qovevanan^m® alwaysanwnswerready for the ocnaabn. 
There ape mortouaini^iocis by whioh a meinbar can get as the 
fkete of the Ohiat but it is certain that he will loii in any aoeeuipt 
to inufce AH jlsqpieeaion on the Estimates if he waits until the 
vole he nssAile je actually before the Committee of Supply. 
Ttkw fo iben m lime to analyee aud test MuueteBial replies, 
to prepeiwon nnsmei;, or to organise oppositbn. An at Horn- 
Wiig, all idm bhnnoai are in fovour of die tobfo, and the 
inl^efeiMmil. Intbemiora of thmga, the EMunates ninat 
patte|eiMti% ou tknni|penttbi% 

0 |. A^ IShinpcii^^ Xl Is tmiMdhle that membere can be 
tmka kml dmotk in^mooel om 
^ poU <7 wbiqh mfl e anna , and no 


doubt ontnoel oeeiisums very piopeiiy iudueiMv Ihs Govern-* 
mcni The llinieter, booked or inspired -br oqperienjoed 
oiEoials, has i^stiuolly a great advantage over hb pppoAenta, 
The only way in whi^ it is possible to dmlleoge the 
Eitimates e&ctiiallj is to take a particular dots of voles, 0 
study diem caroAdly, and to arrange a plan of a t t o eh 
founded not only on n knowledge of details, but on some 
bread general principle. At present the economiats appear 
to be alwaj(s in extremes ; they ore either for paasi^ vagt 0 
reealutions rooomtnendiug a reduction of expeoditn r ei or* * 
tlioy rest their case too exclusively on some petty iao la^ f 
item tlie precise nature of which they have bean at no jpaina 
to understand, and as to which they are olmoat oertain to 
be overwhelmed by technical urguinonte and confident o ffic ial 
assertions. There is no reason to suppose that, on the whole, 
the Estimates are foamed in an extravagant spirit, and on 
some points there are indications of an opposite tendent^, 
which is eciuully remote from true economy. Still there la 
no doubt plenty of scope for economists, if they set to work 
iu the right way. However tliot may bo, there can hardly be 
any question as to the folly and futility of the ordinary cooraa 
of proceedings in Committee of Supply. 


THE POETRY OF WEALTH. 

T here Ib ons marvellous tale which is hardly likely to be 
forgotten so loug as men can look down from Ndtre Dame de la 
Gorde on the sunny beauty of Marseilles. Even if the rest dT 
Damasks woiks sink into oblivion, the sight of Obilteaa d’lf, os it 
rises glowing from the blue waters of tlie Mediterranean, will 
serve to recau the wonders of Montif Chritto, But the true claim 
of the b^k to remoinhranco lies not iu its mere coounand over 
the wonderful, but iu tlie peculiar sense of wonder which it 
excites. It was the first literary attempt to raise the mere ' 
dead fact of money into the sphere of ihe imagination, and 
to reveal the dormant poetry of wealth. There has as yet been 
only a eingie age in the world's history when wealth has told 
with any toroe upon tlie imagination of men. Uopoatie as the 
Human mind essentially was, the sudden burst upon it of the 
accumulated ridios of the older world seems to have kindled in 
senators and prix'onsule a sense of romaaoe whioh, wild and ex* 
traviigant os it saem^ boa in some of its qualitiae found no parallel 
since. The feasts ot Lucullus, the gluttony of Heliogidialus, the 
sudden upgrowth of vast amphitheatres, the waste of millions on 
the sport of a day, the encounter of navies in the mimic warfare 
of the Coliseum, ore the freaks of gigantic children tossing about 
wildly the slowly hoarded traoeuree of peat genentioae; but they 
ore fifths whioh for the fiiat time reveaiud the strange poeiibilitiiie 
which lay ia the future of wealth. It iahaid to say whether iuch a 
time will eyer retuiin. Nxi doubt the world is iufinitely riofaer oaw 
than it wosin the time of the Romans, and no doub^ too, there aae 
' at least a dozen people in London alone whose actual income for ex- 
ceeds that of the wealthiest of proconsuls. But the wealth of the 
modemcapitalist isa weal th which has grown by slow nooumulatioii^ 
which has risen almoet insensibly into its enormous moae, and the 
vaatness of which its owner has never had brought home to Mm 
with the seine sort of shook as that which Lueullna must hove 
felt when he fronted the treseusce of Mithridatee, or OHvo when 
he threaded his way among the sacks of jewels ia the fCpral voohs 
of Moorohadabad. So for, indeed, is wealth from stimurating the 
imaguetion nowadays that a hanktf is the veiy type of the nmma- 
ginative man, and that the faintest suspicion of genius is enough 
to render a financier an object of soemmon to the money markeii 
But it is conceivable in the odd nreake of things foat we im 
yet see the advent of the Poet-Oapitalist It ie ahnoet iinpDoalble 
to say whet new oppottunUies the peeseseton of fahnloae resouma 
. mif w not add to the foacy of ^dreamer or to the ^fMcmlaticme of 
a philantbropiat. It is not till after a little thought tbit we 
lealisa how mourially the come of human pmgveae mohatmelad 
by sheer want of money at critical moments, or how eaailly tba 
sum of human happinoes might be increased Igr the tiuUeii 
descent of a golden enewer on the right people at the r%ht 
There are drems whioh men have been dzeaming for genomfilefr 
after gfeueniliea which require nothing for thehr enalinifinn 'hut 
the appeaiaiiee of such a capitalist ae we hawe 
take vM may seem pm d ia p e an odd eoatane^ joetVadMMe It 
is on odd instance, let us remember what a wondezftd >aMmd of 
hope and iinticipaticm kae haaa thiowii hy a great rellgioon perty ^ 
into the restoration of the Jews. Rightly or wronmr, it ia the 
one theme whiohaanda a throb of exatemaiitthmu^ the lift of 
Quiet paaonagoi, and kindlea a new to even {0 the 
fiUy m e ethy at Eneesr Bofi. Bat in pdM df OBMl fodt 
there ie .not the d^ghtaet ne q o oe hy w> await any groat qiMfoil ^ 
revidiEtion fo r <ha aacmiUahaml of daw fra 
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though odditioi of this sort aoc^^uire a 
touch of wealth. The whole flel 
open to n mat oaeitalhit. The one thing leqi 
to render Uie aaualor and muiery of our large: 
impoaaible would be the actaal sight^of a in 


^ ^ , yet neve 

lSm$. they have the meaneof btingiagit ahout in their 
Imfak Or take a baxdfy lees odd inatinoe» but one which 
actually been brought a Httie nearer to pmetieal Tealieatioii. 

^ . Some time ago a body of Welsh patrloia determined to mvn the 
and liteeatam o# tbnCynuw teai enliaotkui by founding a 
Webb natieo on the ah eee a of Fatago^ Nothing bat 
W<ih wat to be apokant none bat Weleh becdai were to be toad, 
anAthelafweofthoeoki^ werelobe aa aaalaaa of the oudae of 
Mom and el flbseel the Goed. The phni faihid simply beeaaeo 
Iti qii|^iiat0fi weee poor and unable to tide over the drat dUli* 
e«niise of tko vnoject Bat conoeira an aedeat capitalist, with a 
paesion for nationalities, enibraeioa aaeh a oausa, and at the coat 
of a few bnndcede of thousands creating perhaps a type of 
national lifo whi^ might directly or indirecny adeot the future 
of the world. Such a man mii^t eeeuM himsM a niche in hie* 
toiy at less coat end with last trouble than he could obtain a 
large estate and a ehare in the commiaaion of tho peace for a 
midland county. 

But there is no need to restrict ouiaelvea simply to oddities, al- 

edeur of thoir own at the 
eooial experiment lies 
requiiod, for instance, 
;or towns practically 

^ ^ large town without 

eqimlor or miaeiy ; and yet if Liverpool were shnply banded over 
to agreat piulanthropiet with tho income of bfuf-a-dosen Mar* 
quiaeaof Westminatei, such aright might easily be seen. Schemoa 
St Mb sort require noriiing but what we may term the poetio em- 
ployment efcapi!^ for their rea)uatlo]i. It ieetmnge that no finan- 
cial hero makes hie appearance to iw» his great money-club to fell 
dbw mbnatars than those which Hercules enoounterod, and, by 
the creation of a city at once great, beautiful, and healthy, to 
realise the conception of the Ute^ and the dreaun of 8 h Thomas 
More. Or take a parallri mstanoe from the oouatry. Those 
who have watohbd w tssuee of the co-operative ^tem as applied 
to agrioolture believe they see in it the fntore amution of two of 
our greatest aodal difiieiimes— those, we meani which spring from 
the tnotearing hardehips of the foimerie positien, and those whieh 
ariae-from the terrlMe serfage of the rural khourer. But the ex- 
pmrhaeDbi which have been as yet carried on ate on too small a 
scale either to produce any influence on the labour mariGst as a 
whole, or to make that impression on the public imimination 
whi<^ could atone raise the matter into a question of toe day.*’ 
Wbal k wanted is simply that two oi three ^Isse ebonld tir tbo 
experiment of peesant co-^mtioa on a whole county, and try 
it with a oontmaad of capital which would give the experiment 
firir play. Whether it succeeded or not, such an attempt would have 
a peetio and heroic aspeel of a ditihrent order mm tho usual 
expenditas of a British peer. Or wemay turn to a wholly different 
fletdy the field of art. We are always ready to cry out amunst 
’^pat-hrikia as ms wandsr throutflvtlie galleries of the Academy, 
m to grambk at the butchers’ bills and bonnet hills which stand 
between «ioat atrieta and tho pcoductlon of great works. But the 
Imtrihem* mlki and bonnet bills of all the forty Academicians might | 
be prid by a great impttaliat without any deep dip into ois | 
money ha^^ aim a wkile fotwa opened to English art by tbo 
rimer poet^ of wualtk There are mndreda of men with spe- 
ciri fticultire for sdentifle inquiry who are at the present moment 
pinned down to the daily orudgeiy of the lawyer's dei^k or the 
doctor’s conimltiiig room by the aseesaitiee of drily broad. A 
Bothsohild who would take a score of natural philosophers and | 
enshls tibem to apply their whole energies to investigation would ! 
help forward temmoo ee maUv ae Nimton Unselr, if less di- i 
reci^. But there are even direct ways in which wealth on a 
|rli|p«tk seek might put ont a poetic force whieh would efihet 
Se very foctunae of the world. There are Bring people who are 
tim masten of twenty milliona ; and twento miliione would drive 
a tofiiml under the Btraite of Dover. If fnereasM intercourse 
meauh as is constant^ tapitedadeij^ an increaae of friendship and of 
aejotom onde r etaa din g imong natione, the man who devoted e 
veriivtolto toliniUiigtwopeopIee togmerwQuldike at once to 
timlrirri of the gnto henefocton An opportuniiy 

Itoe j^OMtodhnotempIqpmeirtitf of wealtii win 

acme «y or othef be found hi tim field of intenurional politics. 
Akeady titoie who come in ecotaet with the big-wigs of the 
fimmclri wo^ioMwliimis of e flttare when the deetiake cf 
uemM are to to decided re bank pariaum^ and qimitioim of pi^ 
£iA wreeataMLjmt by the dipfematiri end afaEeeaiim]i^ but by 
ritocavltriSst toflaeyettlmseareiimre whlmeriL.aod ireltoR^ 
^ riasD an to finanee DbwriMm^ 

to meat the bolde ri- 'move of Frinee hr a 
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tood,! 

of the Ohihitopher Sly sort, ^ , 

reaouToea ef aptinoe. wt cnee gwut the p oa se e i l on, of unllmtted 
wealUi»aiid ibepossAiMeeofaneohtef rite tea graedemreiioh to 
tireworidhaa never rsaBaedo The Erie Hhig taiimht us a IHtie of 
wheteapUal might do in thk way, but in Ibelme RkgoapUri wm 
flittered by eoiiaidoimtioae ef profit and kiea Throw theae omH 
flidmatiotts overboard and treat a great queetien in the spirit 
of riieer mmehlef, and the resulta may be simply euiMUhg. 
Ooneetve. for instanee^ a o^taUst getting the mriwaya ronM 
Lotidott into hie power, and then m sheer freak stoj^ng the 


tratflo for a single day, 
‘ ^ h< 


stoi^Bg 

No doubt the day would to e ehori 
one, but even twelve hemre of such a pieotieat Joke would 
bri^ about a ^ Black Mondi^” each as England hat aavet ssen. 
But there would be no need of sutih an eaomoue opemtion to 
enable ue to realise the power cf ktont mischM which tim 
owner of great wealth really poaaessea. An adroit oyemtor 
might secure every emurihueanaevery cabin the metmoUe and 
compel us to paddle about for a week in the mud of November 
bofm the loss was replaced^ The whole etooh of ilered-up oori 
ibr winter eonaumption mkht bsa*’ locked ap”^iji the olcsc ri 
autumn. It is quite pmribie. indeed, that gigantic mkehief of 
this sort may find its sphere in praetioal politics. Already Ooa- 
tinental Governments watch with snxitto the power which em- 
ployers poMoss of bringing about a revaluticn ay rimplly dosing 
thetr doors and throwing thousands of unemployed latouicni ou 
the atreats ; hut it is a power whkh in some degree or ottor ca^tol 
wUl ahrajs possess, and any one who romembers the aesktanee 
which Rriom derived from the Hyde Park rows will sec at 
once that mieehief on the large scale might ho made to 
thk way an important factor in political questiona. Ambi- 
tion has yet a wider sphere of aotion than even miiobiel 
to thk poetic use of wealth. A London preacher recently 
drew potoled attention to tho nmrefy selfish use of theirriohee by 
g^t English nobles, and contrasted it with the days when 
Elisabeths Lords of the Council clubbed together to provide an 
Englkh fleet against the Armada, or the nobmc of Vouicc pkeed 
their wealth on every gnat emergency at the service cf the oteto. 
But from any conetitnuonal potot of vkw there is perhaps nothing 
on which we may more heartily oongratukte oumvee than ca 
the blindnass winch hides from the great eapitaUats of Kngknd 
the political power which such a national employment of their 
wealth would give them— a hhudimis which is all tho more 
wonderfol in what is at once the wealtbieet and the most politi- 
cal aristocracy which the world bee ever seen. What fame tim 
mero dovotion of a auarter of a million to public uses may give 
to aquiet m e rch an t the recent exampk of Mr. Peabody abundatitly 
showed. But the case of the Baroness Burdeit Coutts k yet more 
strictly to the point The mere fact that she has been for ysare 
oreditedwith a wide and nasolfish henovokiioe baigivea her a 
power ovor the imarinaiioa ef vast maiese of the Loadoti poet 
whieb DO one who is not really convereint vrith tbelr daUy lUb 
and modoN of titinkitig could for as Instant imagtoe. Hef bounty 
k enkii^ in the mkty atr ef the riutns of Wapptog ci 
fiotbflcwtbe to colossal dimemieme^ and the very quktneM 
and uaobtrnaiveneis of her work mvea it an air of myataiy 
wbirii talk like romaoeo on the lancv of the poor, ll wii 



' Lady 

our petiticel nobles bee over bethought himself of the me 
by which the great Roman loadore rose habitually to toflua 
or won over the labouring maisee by ^panem at Oiitonses." But 
a nobler ambition migbt find Us fleld to a kige employment of 
wealth' for puhlk oade of a higher socL Bciaething of the rid 
patriokn undo might have spuim the live or six great houees 
who own half Loadon te isooetmet the Thames BouMakmsnt at 
their own cost, and to hand it over free from tho higgHogs of Mr. 
Gore to tho prople at largo. Even now wemay hear of some earl, 
whose rent-roll is grewlna whh trimloue vapkttty, ee coming for- 
ward to relieve Mr. Lowe^ the ofler ofa National Gallery 01 Art^ 
or cheehmatuiff the jobbers cf South Kearington l^tiie erection 
of a National Museum. It eeeme to Im easy enough for 
peer eftor peer to fling awi^ a hundred thousand at 
Newmaikto or Tattersaire, and yet a hundred thousand would 
estahlkh to the crowded bauuta at woMng London great ” Con- 
BBtfshoiroBf^ wham the flneal uutoe m|^t be brought to boar 
without otot on the eeaweneii end vulgarity of tho Ufo of tho 
poor. The h^her diima eeema to to petisntog in defiiult of a 
State euhvaatioa,^ but it u&ret •eaare to en^ any one's bead that 
there are doiena of peoafaainoM times who gnunbk atthe aitktio 
taste of Mr. Ayrton who ocmlolnirniish such a subvention at the 
present coat of tbeir stabito Aavot^howeiVer, we must be content, 
wa- efmoe% frith euch n ueaofweelth es ZriArir brings to the 
isMih um of It earrkd to the higfaeat pitch which 


Gfreat patki aad grwt houitSp^itly 

a^eristaooo rrikved of evety hitch 

itoHiiMasaltireoii^ weakh beare yet ntiv 
iaittigi Frenxmto^^tiretawemitriwakftothesd^ 


aiid«reomfore--4^ 
flfitia 
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QDOTATIOK. 

Q uotation, properlj Im at once an ambeltidiment 

of utyU, written or apoken^ and a tribute to the litoratnxe of 
tbe past. When baaed ob ue reading which makec a fall 
man, and used onljr to enhance the speaker's own thonghta, or to 

f ive them a sotting, it is a natural adjunct of educated utterance, 
t was inevitable that the Renaissance should give an active 
atimulos to the quotation of Greek and I^atin aathon in modem 
European literature ; and Bacon's Euayi, compared with those of 
Addison and Steele a hundred years later, give a good idea of the 
high tide of quotation in that department of writing. Not that 
the high tide ended with the Elizabethan writeia; for both 
Button and Jeremy Taylor, the one in eccentric multiplicity, tbe 
other in spontaneous ezuoerance, are types of whole claMes of 
authors in the seventeenth century who treated the stores of 
literature in a similar fashion. 

During tbe last century also, both in Parliamentary speaking and 
in writing, tbe habit of literary quotation was much more general 
than it has become in our own generation. A kind of impatience 
of quotatioq has now sprung up, tbe result of several conditions 
which may be romark<M in contemporary lifo and thought. The 
rapid increase of population, and the coincident development of 
the means of printea communication, have not only thrust cur- 
rent social and political questions into a front place in men’s 
thoughts, but have made 4^om engross much of the time 
whicn formerly could be spent more easily on culture in some 
form or another. Life is more busy and earnest than once 
it was, and the persistent and cumulative oiFect of newspapers 
is to make it seem more busy and earnest than it renlly is. 
It may bo doubted whether, mulaiis mutandis^ the knowledge 
among presumably educated people of our own classical litera- 
ture, to say notluDg of that of Greece and Rome, is at all on 
a level with the standard among the same class of a hundred 
years ago. Yet tbe printing and reprinting of classical books in 
every sort of literature goes on with such a degree of rapidity, 
and competitive examinations have created the appearance of so 
much omniscience in literary matters, that there is a tendency 
to regard a quotation as a superduity involving the intention of 
display, as it the thing quotea were already in every one's mind 
merelv because it is in every one's reach. In tbe Held of public 
speaking also many causes have operated to bring into protni- 
nonco an increasing number of men whose early training was not 
in tbe region of culture at all, and who abstain from quotation 
not so much from choice as from necessity. The comparative dis- 
favour with which classical studies are just now regarded, by 
contrast, for example, with tho study of natural science, carries 
with it at any rate this cause for regret— -namely, that one does 
not see how^ under such oircumstonccs, should tbe same mode of 
feeling contiouo, our native standard writers are to hold their own. 
For, besides tho direct and actual quotation which abounds in tbe 
great English authors of tbe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
uero is also in them a world of what may bo called inferential 
quotation. If the best remains of Greece and Rome were to drop 
into the background still more rapidly and completely than they 
Bomotimes threaten to do now, a great mass of this inferential quota- 
tion would lose its significance : the lifo, tbe aroma, of the pasaages 
would have vanished. In Milton, who was perhaps quite the 


best-read man of bis own or of any epoch, this indirect repro- 
duction of the thoughts of the past roacnes to a very nigh 


auction or the tbougnto oi tne past roacnes to a very nign 
degree indeed. A largo number or lines will instantly occur as 
examples to any one vmo is even tolerably familiar with hia prose 
or poetry. It is not only in strongly mannered lines like 
Or hoar’st thou rather pure ethereal stream ? 

that tbe instances of what we mean are to be found. Such a 
sonnet as 

Lawrence, of virtuous father virtuous ion, 

has ebarm and merit enough about it for any reader i but it will 
hardly be disputed that tho charm is increased by those echoes of 
the past, botli from Horace and Juvenal, which ore implied in the 
words, though not expressed. The same may be said of such a 
passage as 


Euclid resL and Archimedes pause. 

And what tho owede intends, ana i\hut tho French. 


If it be objected that nothing can be in reality added to lines 
like these by a recollection of the Horatian O matre pukrd JUia 
puMar, or Quid Tiridatenk terreat urucb we reply that the 

charm of inferential quotation does not consist in the reciJling of an 
isolated line out of one literature for the purpose of fitting it on 
to a line in another, but in something much wider and d^per— • 
namely, b the illustration, oven means of things small in 
tbemamve^ of the unity or tbe afifnities between the modes of 
educated thought in distant and diiforeut times. In direct quo- 
tation tUi um^ls definitely appealed to; in that which is in- 
direot mr btoential it is bbted and gently suggested— 

Part seen, Imagiucd part 

Theia are omteb plaoes in Milton, and by no means few b 
mmhori vvhaia the aensa is positively unintelUgible without the 
iMjf to tha vafciaiioas a good exampb of which ooome 

Ih^iyid jjy rf yg IkrytSs XoK, wbata bo flight of tha 
lAkO limbo ia deacribod:— 

srigjSgjaaiKa.'aa. 

s>siBSwSicaih.MM— 


I This deaeriptbnofan upward fli^t throngh opaoa hii nabtbUT 
presentaddiAeaHieatoany ona who Imppened to baunawan^ 

the impUed rofmoce to paaaagaa deaeribbg tha flva aphaiae of m 

Ptolemaic ayatem. Tbe four lower are here meitioned— 
planetaiy, the firmamental (" fixed 'O* be oiystilliiie. wdlh its 
vibratory motion, which existed b the imaginatiQn of the ancient 
aatronomera, and tbe primum mobiUu Beyond thooe oame tbe 
empyrean, which in the Miltonic pasaage next after the lines jast 
quoted is taken to be heaven. But often, though by no w aa m 
always, references such as this have more to do with Milton’s 
mannerism than with his poetry. 

Two poets as unlike as Spenser and Shelley agree neverthelem ^ 
in having whole straina of utterance eloquent with notes whtehf 
are only fully heard through the means of some knowledge of 
as the JlymnM to Beautte and the Adonait may show. In Mr. 
Tennyson, who besides higher merits is the most seholariike of the 
poets in this generation, impfied quotation ie very frequent For 
example, in toe beautiful and perhaps not very well-Jmovm lyric 
called LfyDB and Death, tbe first line— 

What time the mighty moon was gaikiring lights 
brings with it a suggestion of Virgil's 

Luna, revertentos qanm primum eolltgii igna , 
and the fine appeal in Enid beginning 

O purblind race of mUorable men, 
is a virtual quotation of the great lino in Lucretius, 

O mieeras hominum montes, o pootora owca. 

And phrases like revolving many memories" m the Mofie 
Arthur, or those blind niotioM of the spring " in the Talking 
Oak, draw their life and virtue from a Vii^liau past. 

Idle or impertinent quotation is one of the most severe inflictions 
that a reader or listener can bo visited with. There are some 
people who will perpetually be quoting proverbial sayings, and 
who keep one well up to the recollection that Well b^un is 
half done," and that ** Christmas comes but once a year.” P»- 
verbs form almost tho only stored literature of the English 

g easant ; and some persons who, as far as dress can elevate, move 
1 a much higher sphere than be, seem themselves not to possets 
much more in the way of reserve fund for conversational embel- 
lishment. One of the best things that oven Charles Lamb ever 
said was drawn from him by what wo are calling an ** imperti- 
nent " quotation. He was in the habit of playing cribbsge with 
Elliston, and EUiston, whose natural talents had been supple- 
mented by a very slender sort of education, was just tbe man to 
be fond of a flourish, and not to neglect the chance of airing a 
quotation when he could get it Accordingly, one night as they 
were sitting down to the table, Elliston rubbed his hands with 
much satisfaction, end said, Now then, I^amb, < When Greek 
meets Greek, then comes tbe tug of war.' " ** Yes," Charles Lamb 
answered ; ** and when you meet Greek, you— don’t understand it" 

If Mr. Borthrop Trumbull in Middleniarch bad read the books 
which ho hod so punctiliously provided with calf bindings, be 
would have been a finished master of unneoeseaiy and impei&ient 
quotation. 

The practice of loose quotation, of habitually citing a line or a 
eentonce without being quite certain of its actual woraa, and still 
more of its meaning, is a slovenly one which cannot be too 
severely blamed. From this habit misquotations often take their 
rise, and some of these become stereotyped in a very curious 
manner. One of tho best quoted lines in the E^lisb lanffUage. 
where, of the ancestral village elders in Gray's Hkgy, it is aaia 
that 


I Along the oool eoqaester'd vale of lift 

I They sept the naif e/e« tenor of their way, 

is cited nine times out of ten in the form 

They kept the ews tenor of their way. 

And a line still more familiar— we mean the famous "One touch 
of nature" in Troilue and Cresndb— baa met with a deatinj 
almost unique. For, as was pointed out in these pages 
several yeoie a^, the thouffht in that line has nothinff wtot- 
ever to do with a genenu henhorme ariabg from tha aoo- 
cessful touch of a universally responsive chord ; the Bfie 
itself says that aU men have a touch of family resemblano^ 
and the following lines point out that ibis touch is the lo?e aad 
worship of novelty and change. Dr. Cummijig bee dkme mflqh 
towards demonstratiiig to what lengths the force of roisquotatibn 
may go ; but oven Dr. Gumming never went quite so te go a 
speaker at one of tbe recent Soncoiilbnniat me«jdiig% umeia 
^ech was fully reported in the EngiUh IndependmU m tba ta 
This gentleman bad explained at some length his equwisii 
that Germany, the United States, and poos OU 
are destined in a remote ftiturs to jdn nand in iMm end 
go foith to win the flnsl and crowning viotoiw ht gooft tnkgt 
eviL Whan this Is done tha three Powaia vtiR l e ftm Iduah 
again in tiiumplu Carried away \n his own nrilHant 
nostioatlons, the midker east about in hts mind inr 
jttiate quotarion Which to adosn his Jififhm M 
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Aai tUt it the fima la nrfdeh h* thoaght fit to orodooe it to thu 

BiMiiAg:-* 

Bless and otlierwiss Ubss [ tiel 

The Roman who seas Koniis*a tnightaat day | 

Who aeea the long vidorloni pomp 
Wind down the Afpiam [sic] way. 

ThoM were the exaet words; and e^ulationi we must fVeelj 
admit, ia completely baffled by them, what conwroheiudTe mode 
of benediction may be indicated by the woida ** Bleaa and other* 
wise bless”; why one kind of blessing would not have answered 
r'the purpose; why the old triumphal route of the ” Sacred Way” 
should be violently transferred to the ^ Appian”: how the Ap* 
plan Itoad would ever load up to the gates ”of Capitolian Jove,” at 
which the speaker 6oally landed the three reforming nationalities 
smidst " loud cheers ” irom the audienco-*into these and similar 
|ueatlons we feel that it would he idle to enter. They were at 
any rate points which had clearly never vexed the soul of the 
orator himself, nor were his audience apparently more fasti- 
dious than himself. It is better to allow inis remarkable read- 
ing of Macaulay's lines to stand as it is, a monument of the aid 
wnicb misconception and inits^uotation may mutually render, 
and of the halo of ridicule which may thus be thrown ai^ound 
things which in themselves are dignified and lofty. It was in a 
similar strain of free citation that another gentleman, who has 
since become an eminent member of the T/>ndon School Board, 
once reminded an audience, dorttpoa of nothing in particular, how 
** glorious old John Bunyan ” has written it down that 

Siono walla do not s prison make, 

Nor in>n bare a esge. 

Lemguago, whether spoken or written, without the fortilulng 
vein of sound quotation, direct or implied, tends to become jejune 
and barren ; but quotation, to bo of use, should bo apposite, luid it 
should bo acGurnte« 


THE BENNETT JUDGMENT. 


W E very sincerely tender our condolences to the Church 
Association, and our congratulations to the Church of Eng- 
land, upon the collapse of the Beuuett prosecution. Tiint militant 
S^iety— passing ricli, like the elderly bride in Our Mutual Friend^ 
with ” thirty thousand pounds ” — bos been devoting itself with a 
seal and a recklossrieM which even Mr. Miull might envy, to the 
destruction of the English Establishment, and it nos met with its 
reward at the hands of a Judicial Committee so stroiiply compoaod 
that the Record can only tind tho funny charge to bring apiust it 
that it was a decomvirate.” Wo cannot, of course, feel any 
sympathy with the respondent, whose conduct has all through the 
a'iTair been aimply inexcusable. Uncorrected by tho long expe- 
riences of a chequered clerical career, the Vicar of Fromo be^n 
with gratuitously defying the susceptibilities of a large body of tho 
tboologicol public, by tho calculated aggressiveness with which he 
broached (h^trines peculiarly difflcult, delicate, and liable to sus- 
pidoo, in publications outside of the area of his ministerial teach- 
ing. Having, then, as bo must have foreseen, if not desired, 
brought upon the cause which he professed to uphold tho perils 
of a suit in which defeat implies calamity to the party whose 
champion be bad mado himself; Mr. Bennett simply ran away 
from the fight which bis own pugnacity had provoked, without so 
much as giving the opiK)rtunity to wiser men than himself to 
look after interests which were most sacred in bis eyes, but which 
his own act had exposed to the chances of a litigation which need 
not have been one-sided except for his obstinate Idcha, 

On the other band, it would be a groat mistake to assume that be- 
cause the desman who has j ust got ofl' was only Mr. liennott, there- 
fore the decision wsa only important to tho pansbionera of IVome : 
for it must be recollected that, while one side was labollca 
Sheppard and the other Bennett, the individuality which ^e 
ptomotera sought to crush was as little represented by the one 
man Mr. Bennett as they were by the one man Mr. Sheppard, 
who lent them his name. Mr. Bennett was notoriously self-willed, 
obidnato, and unamenable to the influences of ordinary prudence, 
and be was accordingly os much the right man through whom 
to strike at a great section of the Church on its doctrinal side as, for 
amHar mental qualities, Mr. Mackonochie and Mr. Purebas had 
been apt instruments for an assault on its ceremonial aspects. The 
Church Associaiion, haying resolved upon hazarding the safety of 
the Establishment on the disnee of stamping out the High Church 
party^ followed the plain dictates of obvious policy in selecting in 
sadt csss M their immediate vietims men whom an arrogant tern- 
psiamenChiifh and inconsiderate laimuage, and extravagant pro- 
esedings W made peculiarly vuloerable. Bui neither profli not 
pleasure could have been attained by mersly dnitoming out Mr. 
MsekoROo^, Mr. Furebss. aud Mr. Bennetts Cynical bystanders 
might even have insinnatra that Higb Chuitbrnen ssa party would 
j£od higher with Ibspuhlicfor the wss of such besdstnmgandgslf* 
ftee-lsnees. The Assodatioiir however, Celt that in bringliig 
don a dli^ condemnation on all br any of these men they could 


foil in damaging the pothion of the many other pmms 
whom ojdnlons and piaeiicas, wiAont Csnli or deim of thab 
eian, ocmd in any degiee be identified wiOi the eeticQs or 

Tim attempt met with coasideiihla 
cMCess eoumg as it was lindted to the bag importent fisU of 
the viotpsy profsd, in its lestiba to W a' 
onep frota the pmveking codneai mid sstf- 


their legal revenei. On8aturdaythealttiattcnchaagtd|^«Ddiiira^>ft 
but letting off, Mr. Beimtt, the Judiidil Gkmmlttea b 
dsdand tttt the High Churdi party; of whom, by hit whelt 
course of aotlcm, the w^-khowa vicar had shown Umaelf 
mined not to bo the reprssentstive man, possessed a legal itandlnf* 
gvonod within the wide pale of the Bnmish Ohuich* 

It Is no bmdneas of ours to Investigate the truth of either 
of tile High or of the Low Church theory. >Vhat we say cl 
the one we repeat of tiio other— -that in the actual condition 
of the Established Church of England, the coexisteiibe of both 
systems, as well as of the ” Broaa ” sonool. is necessary for the 
permanence of that Eatablishment; and as we think thatthe downfhll 
of the Establishment would be a great sodal calamity, we protest 
Impsrtially agtunst the High section pelting out the Low— which 
they show neither the inclination nor the power to attempt-* 
or the Low making the Church too hot lor Ae High, which 
some of them certainly manifest the desire, though not the 
capacity, to do. We should take the same view even If the High 
Church party had not emerged bom that Inglorious position 
of sterile dignity to which an unchecked course of sleepy pro* 
spority had reduced it some half centmy since. The brnmor* 
riiage following tho amputation of that limb would even then 
have killed ibe patient. But the lost fifty years have totally 
changed the social value of High Ohurchmanship. Bo it tiio pure 

a ], or a retrograde system of superstitious formalism, it bss 
a mark both deep and brood upon tho age. Itscontrl* 
butionsto theological ana scientific literature have been enormous; 
it has filled tho pulpits with orators whose rhetorical reputation 
rivals that of the most eminent Parliamentary debaters; it oas boen 
the motive power of a vast amount of practical construotiveness in 
the way of churches, collcgoa and schools, of hospitals and refdges, 
of societies for missionary, eleemosynary, or devotional purposes, 
which have asserted fur themselves no inconspicuous place in the 
sum total of national life. Tho impetus given to art oy a school 
of thought divorced from the cold prejudices of narrow iNritanism 
has reasonably enlisted the sympathies Of the large community who 
love art towarda a party which rocogniies their Just claims; while 
the multitudinous occupations created both for men and for women, 
singly and collectively, by a system which aims so much st 
work, BO much at co-operation and so much at the strength 
derived from systeinatic devotion, have imperceptibly built up a 
spirit of mutual nIOnity peculiarly susceptible of any shock of 
satisfaction or of disappointment, ouch is the High Chua'h party 
of the present day in its external aspects. It belongs to the 
ICstablisliod Church ; it hannonizos with that Church ; in Us own 
opinion it is tho most true exponent of that Churchy while it does 
not deny tbo right of schools which think very differently from 
itself to belong to tho same Church on the easy terms of accept* 
ing the sniuo liberal formularies. Not even the fatuity of the 
Church Association would have dreamed of stamping out the 
convictions of such n party by any number of worrying proseou* 
tioiis, while it could hardly have imticipstod enforcing on iinbelieV* 
ing coiifurmity upon persons whfjse beliefs, however misguided, 
w'ere certaiuly strong and definite. It may bare speculated on 
keeping High Cburchmeu within tho pale while it reduced them 
Ui an attitude of sulky mid silent impotence, like the bondatnen 
whom, os Herodotus tells us, the Scytnians blinded aud then kept 
Ui the daily drudgery of domestic service. If so, its policy was 
one of profound and calculated immorality. 

^ Only one reputable alternative remains, apart from the suppo*' 
sition that they were actut. by mere unreasoning spite, to ex* 
plain the policy of the 7.enl6 ' the Church Associatioa; and 
that if, that they hud detemib.. risk the dissolution of tha 

Established Church if only they M drive the Higb Church 
party out of its fold. If they were ^ ns of sufficient mind to 
appreciate the power, aud the will i * that power, which 
would be posM^ssed by such a section that of the High 

Cburcbmen of this generation harried out hat Establislummt 

for which they have hitherto been such inddi. '^ble labourers, 
we can only say that their policy bears a va. rinse ro^K^m- 
blance to that of tho moral force” Fenians. \ tiiey were 
simply blind bigots, bent on the huoiiliation of p«. ions whom 
they hated and misiiuderstood, their proceedings sink to the level 
of English ^mpathizers with Irish discontent. In any case the 
discomfiture of their revolutionoiy fllibusteriiigmust be a matter of 
congratulation to all who are anxious for the success of the great 
English ei^nent of a national Church which is able to reconcile 
the logic of formularies with the freedom of invesUgatioo. 

The theory which underlios tbo Jadgmont is the repudiation of 
the bard and fast theory that the distiuctiva formularies of 
Eimlish Church of Eugfand are not merely truth, but all truth, 
and therefore that the innintenaiice of anyo{dii|oafiotpiaialy”ccm« 
tradictory or repugnant ” to those formularies but stilt not com* 
prised u ntbto them, must on account of that very noo-comprehen* 
sion be forbidden to the ministers of the Churco. In the words 
of the Judgment— The question is, however, not whet the Arti* 
des and Formnlaries sifirm, but wbat they exclude, or ee 
luUy exiwssied in snotber psaBage>**% 


Chsngss by which words or pmmetm feealeiAifig pattfeulsr deOlrinsSL Of' 
suBlIng a Wkf Itt tiuss, hsve^b^ ' 


^ itntsh eet, ate lessl meieilal sa 

sviMasfi^tiioCItunA has driiborstd|y cssisA to. alkm IhesS: doetrinse ; 
fuhsrmfiiMMrriesa At the swits tia% It ii mst s «W i to dhss rva that the^ 

a^leilisittejnuMi 
ssehdoctiliisi^ asti nd tiMHu hseomm 
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Mt ihcaaaelraa committed by the recollection that the lodgments 
in Uaritn v. Maekcooohie w in Hibbert v. Piudiw sstc been 
belied oo the cppoiite aeeumption^ and they had aoeordisgly on- 
deevoured in the euly port of the document to recondle the in- 
oouaietenc^ by the theoiy that 

lo ttie pabfio er ceiiiin<ei prayers on^l devotional oiTices of the Chvroh all 
bar membfii avo oxpevlud and entitled to join i It is neoesaary, therefore. 

euob forms of womhip as are pr^scribod by aathorlty for ffeneral use 
ehoold eiulMxJy those bdiefit only which are Amntned to be genenaly bald by 
memben of tne Cburoh. In the cam of ** Westerton v. LKMeJl *' (and a^iit 
In ** Martin o. Miiukonochie "), their l^rdshins mv, In the performaiice of 
tlio services, riles, end cerenionioN ordered by the Prayer Book, the direc- 
Cions coriiakied in it must bo strictly observid ; no omission and no addition 
can Im ollowecL** If thu minister L>e allowed to introdace at bis own wBl 
variations in the rites and ceremonies wbiuh seem to him to' interpret tbs 
doctrine of the serrioo in a particular direction, the service ceases to be 
h was amantto bo, ommnon i^roond on which all Churoh peoj^ may 
meet, theugb tlMyllKTer about somo doctrines. But the CHiurch of r.ni'land 
hM wisuly left a certain iatitude of opinion in mattors of belief, and has nut 
ij)iiist<ri on a rigorous uniformity oi tnought whlcdi might rednoo her com- 
munion to a narmw compass. 

This is no doubt a highly ingenious hypothosis^ but it breaks 
down vpon facts. The idea^ ir onyi upon which it is boned is 
that tlioro can be a certain uinxiinum. or miuiiuumi or medium of 
wonfbip tt> exactly balanced os lo oe uiiivtirHally satisfactory to 
the coufeeaedly divergent tastes^ feelinge, and convictions of that 
misooUaneous nation which nuJoes up the Church of England.* 
and Ihrtber that in these days of that very ** latitude of opinion " 
irhieh the jn^nient encourages in the same pastago in which it 
oojakie baid ceromouial monotony, those divorgouces will all be 
contented and appeased by an a))peal to the letter of rubrics con- 
strued in the most coufessediy uamw and rigid spirit It also 
that while one class of mind is to be held as irrecem- 
cilaUy effeoM by exuberance of ceremooial, another class of 
mind is to be treated as if it were, or oug^ to bo, indifferent to 
that which it considers dehciency of reverential circumstance, 
and that while the Low Ghuich half of the congregation is to be 
induli^ by a penal law strictly prohibiting tlio pansh nriost from 
any ritual seeming to indicate a belief in what is oalied Sacra- 
mental religion, the High Church moiety is to bo bidden to sit still 
and aci|uieace in any exhibition which the minister may make of 
hits adherence to contrary doctrine. Another conse^jutnee which 
follows from the same position is, that the authors of these sen- 
tences must simpose that the British public ere a nuck of super- 
etitious formalists. The heurtbumings— say. the Judges— which 
arise from variety of ritual are such that they must bo re- 
stiaiaed by active coercion. But, if so, may there not bo equal 
beartbunitngs over doctrine ? IVo/’ in effect answer the J udges, 
while the^ay down one principle for the control of the indirect 
teHidiiiig which may be drawn irom tbe clergyman’s acts in the 
and at the altar, and another for the control of the direct 
teaching which he uil'era from the pulpit. Mr. Bennett is set free 
to pubUsh tbe opinions which have brought the Church Associ- 
atkm down upon him ; but vruo betide the Vicar of PVomo if lie 
Biunds at the communion service with his back to Mr. Sheppard, 
or iHite on any faiment iai>ni gorgeous than the luirish surplice. 

The diilioulty so gratuitously created cau only be solved by the 
frank oceeptanoe of the view which vre believe is hold by 
thoitghiful Churcbuion of all sohools, that while the parochial 
system remains eminently useful as a national system of worship, 
oducHtion, and charitable organization, it is no longer possible or 
desirable to treat aUeudnnee ut the parish church as a matter of 
individual obligation. Viewing' the vast variety of tastes which 
divide the great multitude ot its adherents, the Chui'ch of 
England can only justilV its claims to national existence 
by a liberal recognition nf that variety in tbe matter of worship, 
ll wo grant this pieiiuss, it plain that no more practical course 
forgiving itetlbct cun he do\ than the iickuowledgod permission 
to overy clergyman t) shupc his typo of worship according to the 
form which no cvoiceivos to be of the highest lAuietit to ms Bock, 
and to every Churchman to oiler his devotions where ho believes 
that he will derive tho fulh :»t sjiivituul advantage, subject to tiie 
eonditiou, which U as ea.siJy c< j^nizable by legal comiuou sense in 
ceremonial as iu doctrine, that the typo of service which each deigy- 
man presents ahull not bo On|.Tuntly ** contradictoiy or repugnant*' 
to tbm coremonial rules vNliich mubt exist in a ho^y constitute 
os the Church of Kughmd is. When a rite comes into question, 
its legality as distinct trom policy ought on the priuciplos of this 
judgment to be tested, not ou the consideration of whether the 
riibm “affirms*’ it, but on that of whether it “excludes** it 
Its policy will of course turn ou a comp^son of the numbers of 
those whom it edifies, of thobe whom it olleiuis but who can 
easily go daewhere, and of thobc whom it oifonds and who have 
no such mdy escape. 

A more impartial respect for their own principles would, w© 
think, hate mduced tm? Judicial Committee to i-ecomuiler the 
oriUelsiu of tho of Anrben’ phraseolojSfy with which it teuipets 
its ncceptance of his conclusions The expressions of Sir Kol^ 
PhiUimoM wm opniassedly ** extmjudiciol/' So are those with 
urhiuh the Privy CouuciUoro rittLog at Whitehall go out of their 
Way to leeUire their coUeagut^ sitUiig in the Arches Court The 
is ai foieigu/' they say^ “ to the .iVrticles as 
tlie wmrd ^oMicdlve*’ ** As, however, there is nothing ooniredio* 
br mmnittt lio fte itanuljries ^ these expresrioas, tfaw 

ettanyudidal^’ 

^ Mieiigue, uatu they tan show tbeiuaelves 


able to provide any tangible suhstilute, or lonpnm the ^ «tt- 
tude of opinion ** which they encourage in the pulpit must be 
checked ou the Bench. 


IKTERJIATIONAL AVitSTTim 

W £ are alnud that many of the people who go to eee bogU 
raoes and other public sports do not invariably give them- ^ 
selves up to tbe sentiments and reflection appropriate to the , 
ocoasion ; but it is at least a comfort to think that they are iure ^ 
to b© iaformed next morning bow they ought to have felt^ anf 
bow in fact, aa thdr benignant monitors are kind enon^ to 
assume, they did feel at the proper moment. Posribiy a^ good 
many d those who waited weaniy on Monday but to got a glimpse 
of the hollow contest between tho London and Atalanta crews for 
what is called the “ aquatic ebampiouship of the World,** mi^ 
have beeu disposed to lament their wasted hoBrs and tne 
poorness of the sport, and mi^ not have been aware that they 
were then engaged in binding more closely the bonds A 
brotherhood between the nations, and performing other remsik* 
able foats of a similar kind. But if they did not know it then, 
at any rate they know it now. Big Jupiter and Little Jupiter 
are agreed about this, and when they do agree, their agreement is 
won£rful. We ore tsdured by the elder and auller deiW that on 
Monday “ America and England relieved tbe strain of their poli- 
tical contentions by throwing their interest for the moment into a 
rivalry more easily decided ; '* but it does not appear that this 
relief prevented Mr. Fish iVom writing a very ill-natured 
despatch. If it is true that “ the friendly nvalty on the Thames 
represents the natural relation of tho two countries,**, it is dear 
that tho Alabama negoiiationi^ in which the rivaiiy is more re- 
markable than the friendship, at least on tho American side, 
convey a false impression. Jupiter, weighted with the re- 
sponsibility of keening the world straight, could not him- 
self “ forget all but a boating competition between tbe 
two nations,” but ho is confident in his ho|>e that for lighter 
minds “ these hours of ainusoment may be of service in 
arousing some healthy cunents of good-fe^iig.** Four Ameri- 
cans come over here to win a race; they make a laughiag- 
Btock of themselves by their ignorance of what in this country is 
supposed to bo rowing, are beaten with ludicrous ease, and are 
nearly upset by a wherry ; and we are asked to believe that the 
result will bo to produce healthy currents of national good-feel- 
ing. This never oocurred to us bdore, but peihaps tbe American 
Case may have been designed with a similar object. Young 
Jupiter is more livelj^ and, after bis nature, more gushing on the 
subject. Ho is full^ of course, of compliments to the United States. 
^*It is by attempting the impossible that our Westam kinsmen 
have risen to their grand pre-eminence "-—that is, in everything 
except rowing. It was imposaiblo they could beat us at tiiat, but 
still u they keep on attempting the impossible they may do it at lost, 
and then our defeat will be in itself a triumph.” Toia boat-raoe, 
we are told, illustrates tbe truth that our national energy, our 
stalwart streugtb, Ac., enable us to hold oui- own againat the daoh 
and daring of our American kinsfedk ; but here, again, the nogo- 
tiations do not quite fit into the theory. It is ougi^fted that “to 
any foreign ob^rver tbe most strimng nflections aroused by 
the whole aflair must have been the thought how, after al^ 
Englishmen and Amerioans are men of the same moe and type.*’ 
Any Frenchman who was present would no donlbt be rea^ to 
admit that in tiiis instance Americas and English wera both 
subject to the same khid of lunacy, except peihapa the 
Americans were the more conspicuously mad in having ooam so 
far on such an errand. And then we are treated to a jparaphvise 
of the mythic nonsense attributed to the Duke of WeOmgten 
obout tbe playii^ , fields of Eton: — “The nerve and pludk «m 1 
energy which animated both crews were the same that have mo- 
ried AUglaDd through meny a trial, and have enabled Amerioa to 
uphold the Union in the darkest hours of its foitants.** ^ 


would be somethmg almost mUheftici if it ware not ae ialeaial(y 
ludicrous, in the adfioitnde which is shown for tbe foriiagt cB the 
United States under this terrible defeat, and the anxiety to dhtau 
up that great country, and make things ploaanit foe It Bat 
perhaps tho finest touou of all is the exquisite sslfi€QmplaasMtgr 
with which the Americans am aasursd, as if it wataihe beet-aoB- 
solation and seatoretive that conid be adminiatafad to ihmaj, that, 
after all, they are not ao nnlike Engtiahman hat thil a foaaigfUar 
might imagine them to belong to the same Taee. It may be 
doubted whether the Americana will take this *^wii%piw"'Viiy 
much to heart The Atalantas were oertemly net labo^maed ae 
champious of their country to the asme extent aa the Shmad 
crew who formerly viaited the Thames. Bail in saqr OOM^ it is 
amasing that anybody should imagine that tf the Amennaad 
were really mn^ kiarested in the mattsi^ a eeomittlte 
this kind, and espseiall^ the aoit of eonsolafoaa wUti hkl 4|aigi 
offered to soothe defoat, would be likely to mometn hfoodlfodbiP, 
ings between the two natione. The AfolmHna wo 
iRtervteWad by Englirii iepoW% mid 
cautions they num have thoaghi it woeeseaiy -to ,tpihd la 
pretset tikMoielvaeageM the fohsIditidlW ef 
But wo have amneiaeAotionicff laa^ 

WUevSltSSS^ Hiliwiiatf 
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lo tHegoodoldpftlmydajrt^WbnthebleflsiogiofiiidTmAleom 
petition were known to nuuklndi, the clerks emplcpred for theidoipler 
sort of dutiesi such as copying despatches^ received a rate of pay 
the minimum of which vaned in dideront offices from 5f. to 6a 6d. 
.. a day. There was generally an increase of salary far arerj year's 
* service. There was a fortnight's leave of absence^ and in some 
cases an allowance was made during sickness. With the first in 
troduction of competition these ^vantages began to be parei 
away. A remter was opened for “ temporary wiiteie/’ aamis 
aion to which was to be obtained by examination. Olerks who 
hod been employed for considerable periods were compelled to 
pass the new testS| and were then re*appointed at their old 
rates of pay; but with a stoppage of all holidim, and a de 
duction of pay for every absence^ even of a ^tion ^ an 
hour, whatever might bo the cause. A new set of regula- 
tions appeared in August last, which made farther alterations 
for the worse in the position of the clerks. Those who had 
served continuously since the 4th of June, 1870, were to continue 
to receive the salary paid to them at that date, but were to have 
no claims whatever for service subsequent to it. All other 
writers wore to come under the now regulations. They were to 
be paid at a uniform rate of lod. an hour, or 30s. a week— the 
official day consisting of six hours. All abaoncos were to be de- 
ducted; no holidays allowed; they might bo dismissed at an 
hour's notice ; if they refused to serve when called upon, their 
names would be struck off the register; and though they might 
be called upon to go to any port oL the kingdom, no allowance 
would be made for travelling expenses. The general ofTeot of 
those regulations is obvious. The writers are no longer regatded 
AS belon^ng to a permanent establishment. They gain by their 
.success in competition nothing but the privilege of being placed 
upon a register, which gives them the chance of being ciuled out 
to do as much work as may be desired at the rate of lod. an 
hour. The public, instead of keeping a permanent staff of 
officials, simply bos its work doue ny the job, and incurs no 
more onligations of any kind towards the persons whom it em- 
ploys than a private person incurs towards ins washerwoman or 
Ids tailed. It is a mere commercial transaction on both sides 
which ends when the particular transaction is completed, without 
leaving either side unaer an obligation ; and, as a natural corollary, 
the terms are fixed at the lowest price possible. When the writers 
protest, they are met by the argument that men of ** character, 
education and capacity are ready to replace them on the same 
terms. They reply that this should bo a matter of grave concern 
and sympathy— which is undeniable — and add that it should not 
be regarded as a reason for screwing down the poor writers to 
the lowest possible point. This last assertion will be doubted by 
the severest school of political economists. Why not take ad- 
vantage of the play of supply and demand ? What is the justice 
of formbly extracting six suiUings from the rest of the population 
for the pay of a clerk when you can get another man to do the 
work respectably for five F There Is no magic about the precise sum 
of io<f. an hour, though i id. is doubtless more agreeable to the 
recipient But how, on grounds of abstract justice, con one sum 
be pronounced to be much more equitable than toe other P or, 
indeed, to what considerations is it possible to appeal, except to 
the practical teaching of experience, that lod. or iid, as the 
case may be, is necessoiT to produce the required ortidle P 
Those considerations bavo been thrown in the teeth of the un- 
fortunate writers, and wo cannot say that they give a perfectly satis- 
factory answer when they quote tne precept, Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and oqual.^ Wo still have to ask. 
what is just and equal, aod by what tests is it to be decided r 
Neither b it conclusive to sny that another set of people receive 
from twice to four times as much for doing work of no greater 
difficulty. That may perhaps only prove, what would not bo an 
pnproeweated pbonomeuon, that the public pays extravagantly for 
part of the. service it receives. Why sliould we not leave the 
Aueition to open competition, and allow the clerks, if they please, 
to try the eflects of combination, which has proved so powerful iti 
other kinds of omployin^t P To sny the truth, wo do not aeo our way 
to givin;^ a perfectly satisfactory nuswer to these questions without 
infiirmation which we do not possess. One or two remarks, however, 
mi^ be made which incline us lo the opiuion that a real grievance is 
at the bottom of tlioso complaints. Doubtless wo con get the work 
fioneinsome fashion or other for lod. an hour, or possibly for 
ies^ but that fact alone is not suilicient to establish the policy of 
the proceeding. We require a certain degree of respecUbllity 
even in ponons employed to do work of a very mocbauicol kini 
The writm have, it is probable, no very important secrets oonfidhd 
to their keening; but yet, for reasons sufficiently obvious, it is 
desirable evenrbody employed in a public office should possess 
A certain aBjoant of honesty, intelligence, and teal. Now the system 
of competitive examination unluckily provides noguarantee that anv 
given standAld wiU be reached. From the examination papers of 
which Bpeoimens are mven in the pamphlet before us, it is ^vious 
that it is desired to obtain, not indeed very highly educated men 
but still men who would be effective clerks in a merchant's office 


joi. 

a week, without ihs least guarantee of pemonsiit ennlmiatt^ 
and without tgxy chance tbationg service wUl be lewiiM. xblrtj 
shillings is not more then con be secured by on averse menhanlc; 
and thewiitersoreobliged. as th^ say, to maintain "a lerupiilotia 
external respecteblliw ^ woich is not demanded imi the artisan. 
It is a pussle, to which we confbss we see no answer, how a man 
with a familv and a home is to keep himself decently dothod and 
fed and to bring up bis fomily in tolerable comfort on attch a 
pittance. The expensea of living daily increase : and the stnupg^ 
Deoomes harder than of old. It seems plain, then, thaTln 
spite of the illusoiy safeguard of competition, the dais of wiitem 
employed must degenerate, and we have no reason to suppose that 
even at present they are at all superior to that which we should 
desire to see employed. And, finally, it seems specially imdesbohle 
that the terms of omplc^ment should be such os to make the 
proverb iurtout point ae rkk K practical rule in the Civil BervieOi 
Yet it appears that anything like energy or intereet in their dotiaa 
is systematically discouraged by the present regulations for writem. 
Not only are they poorly paid, but they have nothing to lode 
forward to. The State has the great advantage over other 
employers that it is immortal. It should therefore be d)le to get 
its work done on better terms, because it can promise permanent 
advantages in the shape of superannuatioD allowaDCes and pro- 
motion. But promotion is not ofl'ered to the writer^ who are a 
mere supernumerary class of pariahs, employed as they axe wanted, 
and cast aside when their services become unnecessaiy. Thdr 
situation gives them no chance of rising, and the longest and most 
exemplary services cannot possibly be rewarded. A private employer 
may have bowdik but tne State, bound by fixed iwulations, 
has none; and therefore employment in a public o^e, so fti 
from giving additional advantages, is ^plainly worse than emplov- 
ment at the same daily rate elsewhere. If any additional dis- 
oouragement were wanted, it would be given by the refusal to 
allow holidays or to permit travelling expenses. A writer, it 
seems, must always be ready to serve the State at a moment’s 
notice, and the State is under no reciprocal engagement to hioL 
He is therefore under all the conditions which can tempt a mop 
to scamp his work as much as possible and seek for other employ- 
ment at the earliest possible opportunity. Under such dicum- 
stancos it certainly seems that the writers have made out a good 
primd facto case ; and that, unless there is some inaocurapy in 
their statements, wo must expect a deterioration in the class em- 
ployed and a growing want of zeal in the new generation. 


FASHIONABLE SCREWA 


F ine indies not unfrequontlv play at philanthropy. Such time 
as they can spare from dress and amusement they give to 
framing plans of relief for the poor. These are always plans that 
mve their inveutors a prominent maition, that include society Inita 
holiday clothes^ aud^ that depend for success on other people’s 
pocketo. Sometimes it is a concert, where you have to buy a ti^et 
at an exorbitant price .to hear indiffereht music badly rendered 
by 8eti)ud-rate professionals; or it may be an amateur ofibir, 
when the entertainment is yet more dreary, and you have to ap- 
plaud with greater vehemence to cover the lack of interest and 
intrinsic ment ; or it may be amateur theatricals, when you pay a 
week’s living to see Lady Callipyge in tights and Miss Aurioomus 
with her back hair down. But you have to do it. Your 
lady frionds count on your support, and hold you to your sacrifice 
by the honour of your knighthood and as the oonfeosion of your 
service. If you are rich and a parvenu it is all very well. 
You do not miss your guinoosi, and you ore content to pay 
handsomely for a firont seat among the upper ten; and to be 
able to discuss my Lady Callipyge and Mim Aoricomus among 
your own set with the air of a man who knows his world 
IS a privilege worth a handsome outlay. If you ate one of 


li is pioln, however, that the competitive system only seouros that 
the bm of those who present themselves shall be taken, and not 
ttotn certain ptODdaid aboil be attained. Whatever may be the 
epiUiias of the exemfoers^ thqr are practically compelM to conform 
etandaifi to the avextge of the eompetitors; and if the in- 
hisdmthat the class of ai^licants 
he tofeiH ha tpiia of all the eompetition in the world. 

it is aearc^y to be expected that a very 



impecunious appearances that float about the great y^oi^ mere 
gilt and not ^Id, and very thin gilt too, you Imo w ^en what the 
force of the lashionablo screw is when it is put on you, end you 
have to submit to be squeezed if you would still be received. 
There is of course the honour of the thing. WoU, the honour opuste 
for something, certainly ; but your sparse guiueae have their Cfwa 
eloquence too; and when you have to live up to the xtiaik df 
people whose thousands would cover yoUr umtSi you fiM your 
maigin encroaching on your capital in on alinulQg mtimar. 
You would not mind oo much perhaps if you could diaril goj 
amusement out of your expenditure. Bu^ save far that banen 
h(moiir of association, the philanthropic ]^easniea which fine 
* emong themselves ore mostly of the dood^ duBeit 

kind. UoocertSp private theotricaliL i«ffl6i^oaiaars,yMBt okmaftm ^ 
r* . ^ weariness steais orer us oe wa let down the ^ 

list 1 The yawns that would not he afi^ Unr oi T ‘ ^ 

we might; the laugh that would not emfie wheii the i 
were said, though we mode htdeouis grbaiices ' 
moU MHfor ik» 

to «|i« ‘ ^ 

dom of it eil| uiii^ tc ;-tU^ ^ 
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kind of tUi« «• if thiw lOmdits 
m •* 9fA nevroaAwiek cltheolddSiiM^mifabtUm th^ 
ij^^naifa]^ t popiilAr, and a dii^dfiad of jildliiiiUuro]^ 

Pniiftps a duuitible hataar If flia Qioai oUeetiooaUe af all tha 
acmn m ua^ baeanaa giTiog tha moat troauaiolhalaigaat niim- 
bw of panoaa^ and loamog tha ocmaoienoe of OTOiy one oooeaaiad 
anth a Tirioty of buidaiia. aaj one of ivhieh wa ahould Imimliie 
ttaanduialdy paAnfid to tha mmMxt* In tha fiml place thara 
baa baen called into axiatenoa^ at gp^t paina and ooat| a lot 
of abaolutaly worthleaa thinga; pinciiahiona that will not hold 
pina ; nanwipai«| tha baada or foSy enda of which get into tha 
dit of tha pan ; smoking-capa of violaDt pattenia, that cannot 
poaiibly fit any head lugger than a turnip, or alae ao largo 
that they would do for Qarmtua himself; dauby '^art/’ tha b^t 
dastioathm of which would be to light the kitchen fire ; bead 
omamanta that no woman who reapaotsd herself would wear^ and 
that are fit only for Mvagea ; and Tarioua articles for gentleman's 
naa. auoh as ^ahaTing udiea " and the liko. which are enough to 
send any man mad wno has them in hia poaaeaaion. The name of 
the trumpery, absolutely uaeloaa and absurd, paid for at fiabulous 
prices, and bought under a preasure that is litUo better than a polite 
method of awlnming. is legion ; but the object, whatever it may be. 
fo;r which the baxaar baa luien got up. is assumed to justify 
the means; and to supply the poor dear naUvea of equatorial 
Africa with tracts and blaoKots is a cause ao holy that it covers a 
thousand sins against common sense, good taste, and the first 
principles of trade and honesty. On the other hand, a bazaar 
gives a certain amount of pleasure to a certain eet of neople. 
There are, fiMt, the ladies holding the stalls. They have fur one 
excitement that of dress, with its concomitant, admiration ; for 
another the till. If they are young or prolty, or of exceptionally 
high position, their counter is thronged, and they are compli- 
mented and stared at to satiety. They make merchandise of their 
smiles, and drive a roaring trime in their cartet-de-vinU and auto- 
graphs. with miserable little coat bouquets made up and fastened 
in by their own hands, and sold at prices more lilco tho current 
rates of ^ Dorado thau of London ; so that their take " soon 
swells beyond their neighbours' and rivals'^ and with it their enjoy- 
ment of their irienda' annoj'ance and their own glory, and of the 
day's doings altogether. For among the reasons against pbilan- 
thropic basaara must be counted the malice, hatred, and all un- 
obantablenett which they engender among the ladies who hold 
the stalls, and the unchristian sentiments cherished by each 
fashionable aocoiding to her own comparative failure 

and the success of her friends. That does not prevent a certain 
amount of penonal pleasure, however, even in the least suc- 
cessful: of which perhaps tho greater pfurt has been anticipa- 
tory. tnough sometfiing is due to nssodation. and to the glory 
of having one’s name printed on rose-tinted circulars at the tau 
of a dozen peeresses, with Her Gracious Majesty or Ills lioyal 
Highness to head the ruck. It p^ives pleasure too to tho 
crowd of moneyed snobs who think it woU worth the cost to 
stand at one sl^ of a deal plank laid on irostles and covered with 
pink calico, obafiering for cigar-cases and worsted work, with the 
Countesa of this or &e Duchess of that condoscending for the 
moment to be shopkeepers, and not above the loss re}|u table arts 
of their prototypes. And it gives pleasure to young girls who 
have no money of their own. and consequently are not expected to 
buy, and for whom things are boimht by the gentlemen or 
the kind old aunties of the party. The Carpenters and confec- 
tioners employed also get their ^n out of the aflair ; and the 
tnictceoopic **sUmulus to trade. ” represented by so many yards 
of matenal and so many reels of threid as have been used in the 
rubbish turned out must be taken into account. But when tbeso 
have bemi aummea up, nothing remains behind but vanity and 
voai&on of spirit, and a large surplus of unusable trash. 

These are truths which every one knows, and which have been 
repeated a doien times. Yet they make no kind of impression. 
Yw after year aees the same dreary whip applied to the 
generosity of the rich and the mercy of the charitable : and 
pbilsnibropic object# which oi^t to need no recommendation 
out themeeives are touted for by the same kind of vulgar glaro 
and glittw, my in a /die cAempItf#, that once went to make on 
town fidrs and village festivab. Mve that the guests are au 
wril (dreaeed, and the English spoken for the most part unex- 
ceptioDihle^ there is abeoluiely no difference in kind between 
s/db dkeifijadtrs held in a private park for an object and the old 
of our youth. The amusement# ore essentially of the 
same ebameter. if lees gross in di^y ; except indeed that the 
iogglem and amobats^ being hired for the day, are seldom so racy 
f 3 rftill of vigour os whISa their sappeit depend on their own 
exertioD#. ^re are the same stupid gaiM of chance, whereof 
dm wimuDgs are things you cannot eat os things you ooimot oses 
and the mild gsmes of skill, sodi as kuock-'em-dowiis ana 
Aunt fiiOfA Oiants’ mouths, and the like. Tbars are the l^io- 
IsiS in eonical bat# with psaoock#' batheis at the fid#, 

oat their famousyddrir under the tree#; and perhspt^ if 
tibe wmmters are people of inventive geuins and can li^t 
OB a mew baito. there b the cave wbem tim hermit or the 
f tfU fitftnne# far an extra fra, and makee ehiowd guemss 


■RUHpmwli l«m « «a(tebi «ii<l0QMiio tain Atevt Oaa wbioli 
the Tuhige fbedvil end dm towulrir had no^ ml dm fitdltaiy 
band and ibriM bontiiiyi surpsei aU that B[ofil|ie« can do 
in the way ocmu^iM eaava#| sttU tha /ks for 

an olgeot, where the ccmpaigr pays for entmme. and where ill 
the emuaements provided bre oflered et a separate oharge, 
the same thing as a Ikir differently oondltmed. and not half ^ 
amuriim, If a trifle more expensive and a great deal less immorali; 
which fist ought perhaps to inake tha score. 

To our mind the whole thiug is a mistake. If objects 
or Institurions want help, lot them be brought before Uie 
piiblio in a manly, straightforward way. A disUnot statement 
of their work, and as distiuet an exposition of ihsir Ulfl* 
cullies, a simple and therolbrs pathetic history of some of 
the more striliiug of their casek and Indisputable evidence 
that they are wanted both in the sphere and the loodity 
they have chosen, are more earnest and more dignified means of 
appealing to the publio than the mock trading of a bazsar, or 
the dreary fun of champUrc^ Of course the counter argu- 
ment is that peoplo with money are usually so frivolous and 
stupid that they are to be got at only through thoir vanities 
and tbeir selfisnness. Offer tbsm oooaslons for disnlay, or tbs 
pretence of a qukt pro gno, tho association of fiua-iounding 
names, or the semblance of amusement, and their guinoss will 
fiow in liberally, where the eloquence of a liossuet and ^e 
philanthropy of a Howard would fall like* water upon a 
sandhill. And as the world is governed mainly by expe- 
diency. and all folks think It the wisest polksy, if not the U(^est * 
moraUty. to live down to their surrounainfffi. those who have ths 
cause of institutions and the success of objects at heart think it 
well to make friends with mammon if they can, and to get by 
spurious motives help which they say would not come to them 
through truer ones. We doubt tliia We do not believe In 
building anything whatever on cuimmirei ; and the cause wUoh 
has to Im shored up by such arUncim means as those fashionable 
screws of so-callod amusement is a cause that will never stand 
its ground in tho long run. We are afraid, however, that it is no use 
preaching ; the season has sot in, and tracts and blankets for th# 
dwellers in equatorial Africa, as well as other things nearer home, 
are to be found among tho summer list of causes for which we 
shall bo bidden to bazaars and ffites, and asked to join in raffles 
and all the other baleful means by which charity ia rendered 
odious and philanthropy ridiculous. 


CHURCH ANp STATE IN OERMANT. 

fllilE Old Catholic movement seems to bo every day becoming 
X more and more of a burning question for tho 8tate, both In 
Northern and Southern Germany. In the North. Prince Hlsmarck 
has taken up the cudgels against the Ultramontane cleriry with a 
vigour whicn is all the more reinarkahle from the stuolons nea- 
tr^ty of bis earlier policy in religious oontruversios. Tho •Tesuits 
may perhaps In one sense be considered safe game to fly at That 
dark whispers of their personal vengoauco should be current in con- 
nexion w ith tho alleged indisposition of the ImpeiislObancrilor is 
natural enough. For the names of Oioberti ana Cardinal Andrea, 
not to speak of more recent stories about Btroesmayer, may sufiloe 
to remind us that the suspicion of poison has by no means become 
obsolete on the Continent, however long it may have survived ths 
actual practice. The belief In QanganelU's untimely Cite is stUl 
widely prevalent, at least among IVotestants, after the lapse of a 
coutuiy. and was elaborately defended not many yean ago by a 
writer in tho Quarterly lieview^ though tho pby sicisn who oxamiood 
bis body at the time unhesitatingly osoribod his death to natural 
causes. Betting aside, however, tnese subtle grounds of appro- 
bensioD. there can be no doubt that Princo Bismarck will carry with 
him a conridorabie body of Catholic as well as Protestant ftseling in 
hb strinxent measures against i the Jesuits. It was by the urgent 
desire of the French Government, and with the express sanciion 
of the other Catholic Cabinets, that Clement XIV, suppr/.ssed the 
Order in 177^ ; and if tbeir direct political influence has boon Icm 
conspicuous since tbeir restoration by Pius VII. forty years \hUir. 
tbeir energies have certainly not shown any sign of abatement, and 
theirnumber has risen during tho last half-century to more than half 
what It had become in ths two centurios before the sm^pretMion. 
In Germany they have long held the virtual direction of Catbolio 
education, noth primary aim superior, in their bands, and for some 
twenty years past they have made strenuous use of tbeir vanti^e 
ground for indoctrinating both the hierarchy and tho peoplo with 
tnlaUibUbt belieili. Ths German College at Home, at which 
•everel of the existing hbbops were trained, b under their exclu- 
sive management On these wid other grounds the Jesuits have pro- 
yoked a stmig antagonism in Germany, and tboir expubion from the 
ootmby, whatever may be tbought of the abstract justice of so 
bigb-lmoded a mcasare, would probably be regretted by a xuioority 
only of tbe clergy, and a still smaller minority of laymen, it is 
ntherin hbcbulenge to what one of our contemporaries calls, 
with lofty disregard mr the niceties of ecclesiastical tcniiinol<^. 
^tbe regular efirgy — meanttig tbereW the secular as distio^ 
pom the regiilijrieisiisy-^tbat l^noe Bismarck seem to l» tread- 
mg ^ dafigareua grau^. Tire Bbbop of Kmiland b 
ttfMmd witb ultfrior measures If be persbb. as k« 

Udafy wtilf Ib kb refireri to witlidraw tbe excommuoica- 
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tido of Old Catholic prieata ; iiiid the Army ^Uahop Ifama- 
a;»]Qf>w5l(i, has betm reeved from hts oflco fofr prohihifttw maas 
to b<3 cidubrated in n mUitanr photdi at Cologim polluted W the 
porrurrnuuco, at a different noiir^ of Old Cathedic trorahiv^ waore- 
vpou tbo Pope bos lost no time in oonsoting him hy tlie titular 
d^nity, mtien cov<>ied by Catkdte prolatea, of ^ Aaaiatant |o the 
rciiitifii'al Tbrouo.’* So mnttm stand between OhuwiI md State 
in'Prussia for the momenti and ft is easier to fbresee the impos- 
sibility of their continuing m Haht qm than to pmd&ot ihe ulti- 
mate result. As to the moral and numerical strengtb d the 
unti-infaUibilist movement among the fourteen million Oalholio 
subjects of the Empire, opinions seem mueh divided ; md there 
are so many who, for various reiunmif, bositate to show their hand| 
that any opinion an the subject must be more or less eonectura!. 
That the mtvis of the educated laity do not believe in Pupal infeUi- 
bility is hardly dciued, the faveurite retort of their nUramentano 
o,pp(iuoiits being that neither do they believe in the IVintty. But 
precisely the samo soit d criticism fs made, and apparently with 
uuile as much reason, on the |^)od faith of pronounced Idallimlists. 
9uch charges, and otliors stul more odious, ore lore to he ihealy 
bandied about in times of religious eontroverMy, and it is not pos- 
dUi) till the smoke of tlie battle is cleared away to aseertain 
the true position and rf)lative strenjgth of the rival forces. Bnt to 
apoAk like Herr M oiifaug in the Gorman l^irliaraent, of a dis- 
turbance in the Church caused by six profoMors nud ns many 
apostate priests/’ is to turn a serious subject into a comedy. 

MoauwhUe in thu Houth cif Geimony a grave dilfltr<mco baa 
arisen between the Bavarian Govenimeut and almosii the entire 
. professoriate of the Munich University, which includes, not six, 
but fifty- throe, Catholic profafisora. The Cabinet of Herr Lutz, 
as our readers ato aware, has long since anjiotinced its ro- 
sgive to maintiun intact the rights of Old Catholics, both civil 
and religious, but it is somov^at hampered In the practical 
conying out of this policy by the Ultramonitmo party in the 
CbmuK re, p^irtly composed of priests and elected hi gmat measure 
un^r clerical iutluenct\ *i*ho demand of the Bishops for ootopclve 
powura auwust tluiir refractory clergy was refused, as well on the 
ground of the Council not yet being over and its decrees therofore 
not being binding;, na of the illegal proimilgation of those decrees 
without tbo jpUtciium reyimn^ and the violent measures by which it 
hod boon followed up by the episcopate. Hut a second and iiioro 
plausible demand met with a ditforent roceptiem. Thu Bishofis 
asked for an eudowmunt of 4,000 tl. for the establishment of new 
Prufessors of I'hilosophy and Ecclosiasttcal Miwioiy in the Univer- 
sity — to Hupplciiiont or supplant tho existing staff— to whoso 
lectures they in ip’ll t .“end their llicologicnl sLudenta, Thu blow 
was of c<HU>o III Hind directly at Ur. iJollingcr, who hn.s fur tho 
lust forty yearn h(*ld llio clmir of Eccicsiastieal History at 
>iuiuch. The Ministry referv<Ki tlie roquest to tho Chambers, 
where a nnyuLity ducidiid ngaiaat it, ns inconsistent with 
tho policy alreauy pruelaiimHl of giving no recognition to 
the Vatican Cuiuicil. But the c1u.hu of the Session was at 
hand: the builgut of Worship and hAluoution had still to bo paened, 
.Jntiluumg 36 ,o£io (is. for tho Uni\er6i(y jubUoo, this being the 
f 400th tiBuivoiviary of its foundation, and strong perssure was 
brought to licav on the Ooveroment by the UltramoatRBe or 
pnU'iolic party to get the 4,000 ils. included toe. It was 
urged that no princkdo would be given up, (md that after all it 
wouhi with tbo Senate — a select body of ju’ofessor.s — to accept 
or duclluo tbo prolTored gift. Tho Government caught at this 
plea for sbiftiug the ruepimsibility from their own shoulders, and 
the odditiomU sum wtvs voted in tlio budget ; aud thus tho qiies- 
tioA of appohdlug addtUouAl pitdcscors os suhscitutes hir those 
in oiUce catuo befm'e the 8»nuvto. It would bitvo been easy 
enough of oonrso for the' ISsUope to have lectures on philo- 
sophy and history after their rtwn mind delivered in the 
Tho^gical t^vniiiiary attached to the Universlw, but that would 
AOt have suitud their purpose, 'llm Senate, with Dhlliuger, 
tbs RMor for this y vaj}„ at its heod. was culled upon to 

uronouiiGS scnteuce on itself tof heterodoxy, by appuititing infal- 
Sbilla^ substitutes lo teach what it iuta formally repudiated as 
orroxn boUi of fact and fuiUi. It was iutiiuated, inoreaver, by the 
Mimster of Worship that, imless' the 4,000 lls, for additional pro- 
fessom wore oocented, the z6,ooo ils. for the expenses of the jubilee 
CouU not bo paid. The Scimto, howuver, was firm, oud declitM?d 
to nooept ritO! money on these liumilitiviug couditiona. It should 
^ added thot^ while the legal right of appointing professors roaia 
•xelusively wjih theGovermuout, it is always customary to consult 
the wialKMof the UniYur^iity in tho matter, and that to appoiirt 
thifba against its will would bo hudvod upon os a very abnonnaJ nod 
tfMUUvical proceduro. This, however, is what the Ultramontane 
Ofgana am uaginir them to do, while aceeptmg tho refusal of the 
a|h«COOllav m tne tUo rest of tho press, as a rule^ 

tfUms the «da eff tlm University. It has, on tho other hand, boon 
•ugguatad aa a luiddlc course that the Govcriunent, under the 
yjoullnf ciictiAt^aUtncca of tho case, should take tho luatter entmdy 
mtQ. ill ewn handa^ and carry out the vote of the Chambers by 
ifhsUiMMUlag the two auppkauenlnry profesaors, while at the smno 
^iaie Oier to {dm university tho 26,000 fin. for the cele- 

af W (eurih oantaiuu^. Such a course would certatnlv 
Im mimi itlidghribiward and Itiss otreniiye than that which it is 
^purald^ i hat, if adopted at all, it should obviously liave 
stedh^ thtt&rit Toattemptto extort tm theSenaW 
^ c^pae^l to what it coidd hard^ faU to regard aa an 
^ V the thmt of withdrawing the neeea- 

fir 'ohearm0e of a gieal publie aohiaaiii^ looig 


looked finriiwriio^ fe a eemree iMi aim 

anddeoenol aav tasishfor tiie wiiMiom oe tsomae^ tte i m eat 
BavarioaCkihiait the ie| (gae «iti* ife« of lU vaHoaayMb^ 
MmdehlMm meoiiwh^ axiaiumoinly: rmd^edle idopg aAmpilitt 
measttrei. wi^ aa btUe delay as possible, ton t akin g past m the 
approaehiiif jabilea flkr fiortlmpnmit themattoi'Mtl. Xhma 
is meanwhue a on betareen the AadbUahop said kha 

oeademieel anthoriHea about the asrvioea atflft lxiiii%llie Uab* 
ToifiitT cbiifoh, whiafc^ Bhe St Mfoy’e at Osfimd, ia aliaa Malalhi 
ohurofa, hot in tUa the Qovemmeat does not appeal to 
fared. 

What makes this affidr the more irrltatiag to a kMabedjF 
of Geman CatiKdiei le that they spooiaUy i^da ^kemaeivee qm 
riieir national Umveraitiee as a ebarooimiatio dfetiactien kh 
which no other coontj^ con rivfd them, aod whleli.foK^that eaqr 
reason they aospect Itoiiie of aaoking to mutUat a or 4eMbgi|U 
It seems alio that lor tho last ten years a aehema koe bom 
maturing, with the aiippart of tho Biobone and ouMn weoltbg^ 
ladies, for the eatablishinent of a hmh school at 7iddo on 
strictly Homan principles, for which trem ^c^ooo to 
il<mns have alie^ Keen Bnbocribed ; while thm hot heoo a» 
attempt to introduce a Catholic faculty of Tbeologj at the now 
Imperial University at Straaburg, thou^ two^thtidaof the iiihabi^* 
tanti of Alsace are Catholics. It ia not lumatmially auapeeted 
that tho Curia looks with a jealous eye on UniveisitaBe altogetheKV 
and is really, under the pretext of securing Uberty of teaching* 
dtHdmiug war against sotentifio culture, aa Gannana vnderatMa 
the tern. There has been much in the policy of the Jeauita to 
feister tbia suspicion, and it will be rctmmbesed that the Old 
Catholic Congress of last September at Munioh— which ia to reaa- 
setnble this autumn at Cologne — followed up itsdamaad Sot tho 
liberal education of the clergy by a protest agimist 111* miaebieviQtta 
infiuence of the Older on educatiou and a demand fet its enp^ 
pression. It ia a similar feeling, feom a preciaely OMpoaiie point 
of view, which inspires the angry comparison wliich UlimmoiitMe 
divines are so lond of insisting on between the infallibility of the 
Pope and tho mftiilibility of the profesaois. 


SMALL BIRDS. 


1 1IIEI1E la an old questionas to the Uuiita of legUktion io 
- regard to the anuQl aHixm oS life. There are many thinm 
which people ought, or ought not, to do which oan hardly ha 
brought within tho scope of Acts of Parliament : but it ia some* 
times difficult to say exactly where the line should be drawn. A 
member of the Hrjuse of Commons lately proposed, for example^ 
that there should he a Hoyal prochunatiim against the eating of 
lamb and veal, on the imund that it was wasteful and extrava^t 
to eat young sheep and calves which, if aUowed to attain maturity, 
would supply a larger amount of Doiirishang food Sot the com* 
iiuinity. Mr. Gladstone, admitting the ibreo of the armiment— 
which, however, is in some respects rather plausible than 
sound, since it leaves out of account the cost of feoding theesiimata 
till they grow up— very pooperiy pointed out fihait it would xmvar 
do for the State to inhere in each tnatters^ and that ad that 
could be dgne was to trust to the growth of on mtoUteat pubfe 
opinion on the subject Another question of Uua Jana ia l£a ex* 
tetri to which it ia posaiblo or expedient to afford logialative poo** 
tection to wild huds. The move valuable kinda of game ave sdrenfo 
protected. Grouse, partridges, and pheosanta each haro tMr 
eloso thnoa dui-ing which they are allowed to braedin peqioa and 
safety. It soema a natural exteneion ol the piinelpW thol tlua 
protection abouki also be secuied to other deee&ptioaa ot. w8d 
row! which form a staple article of food and oommMBai imd lb 
A. Johnston’e BID, oontainiag this propeoal^ has been uosodaiuinlj 
road a second dm in the House of Coinmoon. lf& Johndioa 
proDosos that it should ho made uidasrluJ to kill, wouud^ 01 
wild fewl in the United Kingdom hetween the tel of A^l end 
the iBt of August in any year. Any person who it detOQtld htte 
act of puTsuhig or killing wild fowl, or who ia in pessesriim oflHV 
wild fowl ^reoently killed, woundad, or taken” duffaw tha olMe 
period, will bo liable to a Itaa not exoeediog a poiUM kt ousey 
bird, llie Bill eniunerates- thhrty-five difihreat kia^ of uM fenel 
ae coming within the gcmaul. definition of 8tf|ile:airlioifliof IM 
«nd commerce*” V hut though they are all used, moiu osliMilia Mb 
here are some of them which can hardly ha **^gr*i*fd trnwniiarartl- 
cles of commerce. The birds mentioned aae drioify of wMMhtiah 
plover, mallard, snipe, wild duck, and veoodoiidkspfUMS^.aMd llm 
names of soiiM of them am quite unfmniliaveaw^ he 
and snortsmeswho bavedevotedtheasiriviweepiwiallji 
of thli kind. How many people^ we wondei^ jcaaw who* 
is. or a gedwit, a phoksope, afoehuBd^u puaRk or » 

Theic ie an exeeptiao in ttie BUi tha.lefia of mhm 
afppredmte. Itieji^vided that the seetiew nratootin 
Shull not apply when the bisds m young ana iiiiaklelb% lRte 
should have thought that soeae ol tho Msoui whMaMiku Ihfd 
protection should be aflbided to gaowB-itp kMo opflioluMdd 

least equal fierce So young 0““ ^ 

taking oleggn; andhere we ^ 

ie tho eonswantion of j^oeii’ eggato bn 

London season r Mb Hhnlgp ohen r t s d |f „„ 
people who shot qv«un 4 ldM% M nsott sM 
people who ate WSR| Mihis 
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j^^ lteiOcur Owto fOft 4o te tkhn nA^mt ^ 
l5S2S?!'j. *"!*» I”*!® naidnt ttink M i 

|MSi «Hit ilk 

Mjwnig m mmUo lobkitltiite. Bat at loag as peefAa sara 
W fiowt* eggs at iMr prcMt ailosb It aroalA 
of pfoliilSil eooDOs^ to 6oim timt a 
^ IbiMxtoilBf in aiisim to tiift deuasid ; snd 
fay<lw> * Nr theeoiiafeiiDeni of Hitte dalntias It arifi psctmaa %o at 
tjjil to if]r lito oflect of noial sosabn. Under Mr, Joroston^ 
ttUy ^eie will at least be more bMe to tReed. and conseqaenify 
eggs to q^aro. If it were to be decided that tbe ofiento 
aaasAilia bsoaglit wMiin tiie range of the erimlml law, Ihore 
sMSiid be aeaie ra^ like q^aeattoae to be settled, as. for mcai^ 
Hkttbir^e peoalto sboidaibXl on UtohoBtwboplaeed the for* 
MMea ddHeaM on bis table, or on the guest wlko ra^lr parto<4 
dfUrniL Lady IManebe at Bow Bireet for redcleaa indulgeiice la 
fieaeuireggBkceriahtb a startHng prospect. 

Bt waa peibapB bardW to be ex^^otod that Mr. Auberoa Hofbeit 
bboaM be eonteot witih so imtieind and moderate a pioposa! as 
Mr* lebsieicm^ mil. Mr. Hoibert bee no patience partbi 
or maitisl Mlbnm, and always soars far dtoro those practfcoi 
oeaSdeiatieBS wbicli are suggested by prudence and expedic^. 
fibe Bill betore Bie House is founded oa a SitopAe^itioipl^ 
siBkb fans ninMdy been mo^gaised in other coses, uarne ana 
certain binds df ddi are p^ctod by dose seasons as being 
arAdns’^tf food and eommerce of which it is importaat ou pubito 
gteimds ttaat a supply durald be krot up. Mr. Johnston pro- 
|Mtos that various dosoriptions of wild fowl which come within 
the same category shall also be protected in a aimUar manner. 
Silk to tolecabiy plain sailing, but Mr. Herbert inslstod that the 
Bid ought to be extended so as to embrace idl the birds in the 
hiiigdeiii, down to apomws and tomtits. His ddieate sensibilities 
wave effmadby the etronu smell of the hurder wfaidi ho detected 
In the measure ;as it stood. Ko aoemmt was taken of any birds 
€xa^ those which were fit for the table, or of any enjoyment 
to be derived from birds except in the Way of eating tnem. With 
dIB, or tfeoariy Ml, that If r. Herbert urged on bebiuf of tho birds 
wo^ceadially agree. It is vei^ much to he desired that tho whole- 
sale destruetl^ of smaH birdq thmaub iguoranco, brutality, or 
fridtry cupidity should be checked. The only question is as to the 
Maenoability of doing any good by severe legulatSon on the sub- 
mt. A» official inquiry which took place a few years ago in 
rtonm proaod voryitneany tho important sendees which the small 
birds' roMer to agiiculturo. What they oat is often an insiguiftcant 
cpiaiilfty compart with what they save from the depredations of 
msBCSs. It is well known that the tiniest twitleror is not beneath 
rile aoriae of the Qsllic aportoman when ho sallies forth with his 
dogs and gun and a huge gikmWv at hta side. In France the 
rismsOM M the hedgerows aro not onlr regarded ns oxcslleni 
ap«t,%ut m luxuries of the table ; said the famous redpo for 
aooldaiffredbtosats will not he forgotten This amiable songster 

is exeufteutwlieo done in bread crumbs/’ Tbo formers, too, 
towed ww 'OQ the birds on their own account, vowing vengeance 
on as • race of brigands. The result was that tho birds 
I to grow scarce, and tho insocts got the upper hand, veiy 
i to we dimsl of the formers, wbo found that tbrir condition 
mtm finsudwrablc, ood appealed for help to tho Minister of 
Airicukure* It is i^baMo that the furostigution which was 
oracoad the Minister produced a good eifoct in Fruueo and 
ta bhis eountry also. It idiowed the fanners who were th^vit 
best Bieadi. The ^pmrow OliftNi which were ostentettouriy bni^ 
la seme EngMsb oounties a few years since bate been shamed into 
Mtetairilg% iTaotinaGititHy. M. tle<tffroy St. Hflaareprovod by the 
mmodatmi of rite stoaiadks of certain birds thatthey lived chrefiy 
am NiSdN^ md that their aasistance against the brier was cheaply 
pwclAMd «t the cost <if the comparatively email quantity of groin 
emd IMt wbteh they appropriated to themselves. Mr. Ilorbeft 
MOlid rite smedoteuMut Frederick the Oreatnnd Uiesparrowe; ha 
bni tot afolee upou riwir bead^ hsrving found fhom at bU ofaerries, 
btoiriftar a yw cr bwo, he was glad not only to aboHsh the pre- 
miiitodbrbilLiiigsparrowa, biU to import fhsai ril his own expense. 
Maiiy Bmrieri Coutts, in bm l«t letter, mentioiis a more au- 
ri w B ric Inrideiri. Mr. Rose, Hie Queen's tardoaer, having one day 
MUsd a UuMM which was flying fim a tSrawbeny be4 
vmstoiied wtto femetse when he «aw that St was canying m 
ategStoMflk It is impossihle^ however, altogether to chmr the 
t fo m m it e ef thehisd&'aaidsMiie of them ate wotoe than others. 
Tbitoiito wad hlicmrds am exaapetallfigiy destniocive in fruit- 
gatdofluktfid the waod-pteeon in many dimeta it an iutolendfle 
Mrik Thaaigaitioatia fovoBr of thebMi^ oa the ground that 


IriMaH te pip- 


riawm a arsteftioa ag a to st Saaseto^miw etoflyhe pished too 
drib laisaii a rimllar plea might be aterted oa btfcalf of the 


diisisto aadofatl Uads of pmailtto oad vermta, ions of whom 
awwifiMmA a assMarimiitoofsomeldiid or other. ThooxHUSseii 
Wtaoitowk rimtrim htoto do boto good oad haiasi aad thobibsim 
itoWStorimtitolspgatovMymtoJtcntoflaoi^^ The 

eamiabaaft India iiiubuto s h ugh ter of —wii IMi dossrf os the 
altoh|pritoOiM^hut it kfrito pemll^ that they teqaiis tobe 

StriiMt 1 m fmmmi m vmrnA iumrn « liiS^ 

UlMlIlKiwliat iiaiaM » iMPvHb 

awa maa oar aBBwaiiiW'Wiaiaj fmoaa 
'« auMilK'S* SM -iMNSiMI A(\WA0> 


amwtft V b Sii i tS Inf 

IwMr Ik <iiaialy Am « knSMl w* *g 1— *** { ^ 

•i;m «Mi SMiaS «mMk ^ IkM m faming «o 
Sum folk tlkkWlMHk A mnm MmmAm mA 1 A» 

lioB of IuMm «( fktMttak w «D 1h» «kB^ ipdbkir'^ «kd 

of tito MiimnJ woild. And «»«i* to too ikto uo wmiWx 
for ikolNnmltoaotOtoiklt, toAitawKkiWUklMSiMdfjaM 
wok good wnito ki iW> W(f«^la iaipoioA to triy ohl at y w^ 
tkotilkad la wH w kl ownt tok. Mr, J«toutoA*« BiU ftffam tot 
limkow to O WM d to w aodtoy to ■mb wH -Mb • OoboiMm 
of tko SdM lAwoeuUoo ( Iwt tro ato Bot tmm toot It kto 
gim toy totontoMkwo to Mr. HailMwf • tkidiuitte tad imotoertito 
aUo vtopnil. W« oaoaot kw toot wo oImko Mr. Huborio tokS* 
diow oltjoodoi to tho to»U of the lordor, luit Hit oomidonrtiato 
wtodb woM with in mwt alroi^y to dwitingrto oto • diMfc 
put upon «M wuuton oad ndhlokkdwttwittoa of onoU Idrdo at*, 
totoly do not reUto olthor to thoir IbiToar on the toMo' or to too 
voltto of thtor oooifltMOM to oplottlkaMl opnutiou. It wiB to n 
good tUng to ilaelf if toe oamderoua tomiMto wUoh oppoit to 
poeoen n oonidanMo oeotiiin of the popnlotion «on he mtiotood. 
Nothing can bo mere dto^fuetiin thoa the etupid hrnhdUi, M 
the pe<^e who go nbent oboetmg owuttowi, giiU% nud cnaT 
Idrdo for toe more ooke of ahuightor, and who wniuit w. 
atmin the toapulao to nlioot ofoiytotog that tomw witofai 
range if they toppen to toiro a gun ta tbofar haado. Mat 
Lcrm’n Oun.tnx naa perbapa done eerae good to this 
tion. It haa helped to dtintoieh the nwaiher of guna 
were perpMunlly pointed at «U aorta of living ematuroe la MM 
fvnMOBMkt and ualioe, la MMmohawtta and 'aotoo Mtok 
Anariona Statoa the birda af toe flalda md hadgwrowa an an* 
weted hr etototwaaetaieiito, hut toare aaetua to bo aome dmtli; da 
to whetner too enaotmonta are ctoaaly anroreeA -If too Wttd 
Fowl Bill in pnaeed, we ahall have aome experience to gtode atto 
to how far it ia doalmUa to outy thla kind of totatto^ 

In the meBDtime, there ia n groat deal to he done hgr | 


ence. , 

cepl nnd exam^. While educated" aocl, as tbay pmfsss to son** 
eider themselves, reflned genriomen engage m the wrotahad 
butobery which goes by rite usme of battu^is ssid tiigecmHihootin|k 
it is not snrprisfog that less intelligeut and roiinaa natures shoaSt 
be enooumged in tho ludulgeaioe of their brntol instiaetik It 
appears that the Society for the Frevantion of Oroelty to Auimris 
is engaged in aotivo miaiioitnnr work in ririaia, ftiuyi and elsi- 
whore on the Oontiueat. H has seat to tie curd imd sebeol* 
tnariMir of every village in Spain ^ an almanack boautifnlly iUna- 
trated, and adapted to the tastes uad riqairointmts pf Spaniards." 
There are various classes among eur own populatiou wtin might 
perhaps be the better for a distribution of nliuoasacki adapted to 
tbrir spooisi weelmessus. 


TfU: BOTAL ACADKMT. 

VI, 


T he poKmits of tbo year may posribly bo eavod from ebloliite 
drearmoM if taken os a sign of the times, or as a gauge af Urn 
rise and foil of the avt of the coimtry. flovtmil styles ate readlqr 
dlKtlnguished. There ate wbat may be called SiHUcty porttaits*^ 
pretty and pink, foshiouabie, liouncy, and iJutly. Me. B.A4, 
somotimee, and Mr. liudkuer always, thus favour the Aoadauy 
with the latest mode of the luUlinerie shop. Then there are iulK 
ject portraits— ladies at a cord-table, actiirs playifm their parts^ 
gentlemen on horseback in tb<f hotttins^iield ; «»d wus, afow (fob 
menuer of lleynolds, ritters aro by happy attitude and fltita|| 
action dispoeed into more or lees chartning pieturea. Mr. MBw 
is the gr^ master of this process of pii^ruire pcxtealtiire; Sir 
Fmncbi Grant, Mt. Wens, ana one ur two ollim in minor degms^ 
abm seek to escape monotony by ection, inddent, or nleasifitf eoeee- 
sortei. Again, there it ^ot may W termed tae iatrileotdsl 
poitrsH) stAtesmoA, men of sofcnoe or of loriors— usually endowsd 
with fltte bnini^ piercing eyes, firm or fiexHe lips— bare genciofty 
a presence sufnciotftly pictorial to dispense with decorative or 
dUtmeting doteih. Mr. Richmond, li.A., Mr. Kntabt, H.A«, 
Mr. Watts, H.A., Mr. Millais, R.A.; airi Mr. Wells, RA., 
fiave be<m, or ore, identified in their art with sumo of the finest 
fntellecas of our age. Furthermore, a dietfootioit may he made 
between natondistic or leaMotie pertrolta and portraits which tend 
to Mstoife or Meet treatment To the former class belongs 
plebssmrim iu portndfare— «.p. beads of educated mochsni«% 
numafoeluym suddealj beoome art pairoue; the fi>;ares ore 
xnmUify taiBy and sidenaeiiicj the bauds, often fresh fixmi the 
solH ordbe eoaiiter,ave natmaliy wanting in the gracofol bviid at 
the wriet, til the floe attesuatioa of the fingtvs. which nanric tiie 
titters of Tae<lkCk Jnm Ohatios I. downwards. This plebeioa 
and oommacciSaf tl^e may be dmrsetetteed as soHd and stelid. 
As an antidote tbere fort^tely stBl exist cerUte bielorio cr 
ideid tToOliiiieixte, in some tueasure libnrowod fnm the old 
nmeiefi, but rise teikeii dkeet from nature, the artist workliw cn 
liteitttiiftutahle p tincte ie B Wbitik fbe groat painters discovmd or 
eomoptifioi* Mr. witik and sSao atauknmUly Mr. Itichm^ 
draw, polity and plan llioir povtealte in aocordaace yith 01a- 
foMte freeddonte. TolMa for eaemjple, the head hjr Mr. Wotm 

BtatefTteii^ Tbfo now wansetiomd mode sosw 

imBaWdanM-dsleolU rf the gersmiog ^ 
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t tloa of all that la rightly aubordinate to that one i4*a| and 
tly, the aurrender of ereiythitig which detneti from the mental 
or pictorial value of the idea, u would appear to be needful to 
the perfection of thie ideal portraiture that toe idea oboeen should 
be identified with the sitter in his happiest moments. It is to be 
iimred that the portraits in the Academy, judged by any such 
standards, show the decadence of art. 

Mr. Sant has accomplished a difficult task with ihir credit. 
Amunff Uoyal pictures— seldom distinguished by art merit— ranks 
well tne large portrait of Her Miyosty the Queen, with her 
Grandchildren, tne Princes Albert Victor and George and rancess 
Victoria of Wales ” (259). Mr. Sant is a great improvement on 
M. Winterhalter. For children he has had few equals since 
Reynolds, as will be at once apparent from the picture of the 
youthful *<Son of Henry K. Fairer, Esq.’’ ( 313 )* ^0 doubt 
Hr. Miliais has thrown on a more consummate woric of art in the 
prettiest boy picture of the year, that of Master Liddell, son of 
Charles Liddell, LcQ'*’ (280). In the drawing we recognize a 
subtlety and sense of beauty common to Vandyck and Lawrence ; 
in the subdued splendour of colour we might fancy ourselves 
among the Venetians. But the painter’s triumph is reserved for 
three sisters, who will henceforth ue scarcely less famous in pic- 
ture galleries than the three daughters of Palma Vocchia. Art 
quality, rather than accuracy in likeness, has rendered portraits 
celebrated; great historic portraits, with few exceptions, are 
prized loss os portraits than as pictures. To this rule ** Hearts 
are Trumps ” (223) may prove no exception, inasmuch os it 
seems doubtful whether the three ** Daughters of Walter Arm- 
strong, Ksq,” (223) will ever take their place in tbo family por- 
trait gallery, the picture being said to nave found a purchaser 
among the general public on the abstract ground of art merit. 
And indeed in skilfuX brilliant, and rapid handling, in colour 
daring and dazzling, yet in keeping and concord, in light-giving 
lustre not less refulgent than luminous frescoes in Italy, these 
portraits aro more than portraits. Persons curious in technique 
will find it worth while to examine the workmanship both 
close and at a distance. Near to the eye the strokes of the brush 
seem random and ragged, the paint stands boldly out as if the 
canvas were a bas-relief, tbo araperies appear sketchy and un- 
finished, the whole picture indeed looks careless and otfhand; 
yet if the spectator will stand back six or eight feet, the compo- 
aitioQ at once comes together and tolls with a force so extraor- 
dinary that every adjacent picture suffers loss. A humorous 
writer has conjectured that ^‘tlio artist must have painted 
with a brush about eight feet long, working upon a swivel 
like a duck-gun.” Mr. Millais from gay to grave 

when be comes to deal with James Paget Bart.” 

(SS4)f ^ portrait of calm outlook, with that air of mental 
introspection which anxious thought or responsibility induces. 
Another figure by Mr. Millais we mention for the sake of com- 

S irison with the assailant colouring of Mr. Orchardaun. ** The 
arquis of Westminster ” (567), by the former, and the Portrait 
of a Lady ” (492), by the latter, are hung as companion pictures; 
in each tbo figure is as red as that of a Cardinal. Mr. Millais 
Wes pains to mitigate the hunting-coat; Mr. Orohardson, on the 1 
contrary, makes the lady’s dross a blaze of fiercest red ; and yet 
the head stands out firmly, and balance is restored by a skilful 
play of complementary colour in the background. This portrait 
IS a fearless venture ; in other hands it might have turned out a 
fearful failure. 

It wero wearisome to mention one half of the portraits which 
reach that safest of all standards, respectable mediocrity. We 
must not forget, however, ** Tbo Loid Poltiraore and ifounds ” 
(437), the great aohiovoment of the Prosideut. In clear daylight, 
peasant but chalky, his lordship appears on horseback ; m fine 
penneotive, all chiaro” and no ** oscuro,” tbo landscape and distant 
nuntsman are soon over the backs of about twenty hounds, who 
joyfully wa;j twenty tails in honour of “ The Cattistock Hunt” 
xne picture is j[ood of its kind. For the sake of brevity wo simply 
Indicate portraits more or less distinguished by individuality and 



mond (172), Mr. Prinsep (loSo), Mr. llerdiuan, K.S.A. (475), 
Mt. Archer. Its. A. (282), Mr. Macbeth, A.K.S.A. (1026), m! 
Bauerle (psX (,366), Mr. J. C. Moore (32), and 

Mr. Whistler (94 0 * '^bis list might be extended almost in- 
d^itoly, so universal has the paintiiijr of portraits become among 
Academicians and others. A survey ot the entire collection would 
•eem to point to the natural conclusion that the artist who paints 
pcfftraits and noting else fulls into monotony and a restiicted 
noige, whereas painters who descend to portraiture from the higher 
aphare of histono or creative art are more fertile in the expedients 
whareby dull heads may bo enlivened, plain faces adorned, or 
aubjeota otherwise unpromising transmuted into agreeable pic- 
ttties. Marked originality or bold departure from ordinary 
XOU^a ia exceptional; of such exceptional merit, however, 
majf. quote two examples. One is a little girl in a riding 
dfcaa a whip in her hand (32), a simple enough theme. But 
ifr, J. 0 . Moore has managed to tliruw into the figure a quaint- 
, ind^paOdanoe, and peiaonality which we might expect to find 
early Italian artists were to sit down to paint modem 
‘ i moiiita coatumaH Mr. Moore was first known to us 
. ai4> tha^WhoiV its evoked opt of greys and sandy 
i^liankhSof the gotden Tiber ha sliu retains in hb 
. wholly agcaptbnal, we owe to 



Mr. Whistler JknowB in etching as a ooosommala of lisM 
and shade. For chiarDseuroi ior tone, ibr tmtar and true 
tions betwean light and shade. the^^Ammgeineal in Gteyfsad 
Black, Por^t of the Painter’s Mother*” t 940 # lateiyddlfriL 
The attitude of the figure, seated and in profil^ seema to have been 
suggested by two umoug statues— the portndt of Agj^pina ia 
the Capitol, and Osnova’s portndt of the mother of Sanoleott L 
at Chatsworth. Yet Mr. whistler has so blurred the &os tl ^ t 
we can hardly suppose portraiture was his primary purpose; the 
main motive would seem to be a play on monotone, ana the one 
colour is so managed as to suggest many — an illusion known in 
the sister art of engraving. 

The Slade Professor at the London University has thought fit 
to speak at the Royal Institution in disparagement of landscape ; 
he would, in fact, exalt figure painting to the annihilation of land- 
scape art— that art in wmch ft used to bo thought our English 
school stood supreme. Londscime pointing, asserts Mr. Poynter, 
is the mere transcript and imitation of nature ; figure painting, it 
is assumed, is something more ; therefore we are to conclude that 
figure painting is superior to landscape painting. A ready answer 
to this argument would seem to be that each art is just what a 

S niuter chases to make of it ; that the human figure may be 
egraded quite as easily as a tree, a mountain, or a sky, and that, 
on the other hand, each element in a landscape can ¥9. and has 
been, exalted by painters gifted with poetic insight and creative 
imagination, in proof of this position may be quoted the much 
decried John Martin and Francis Danby in our English school, 
and Claude, Poussin, and Salvator Rosa among foreign schools. 
Wo so fully agree with the high tone of Mr. Poynter’s teach- 
ings that we the nioro regret he should have failed to see that the 
ideal principles which he enunciates may yet save our landscape 
art from the meaaness and triviality of servile imitation. And 
indeed, on looking round the Academy, it would seem to us that in 
the utter discomfiture of the so-called pre-Raffaellites the path of 
the future no longer leads downwards, but upwards. At all 
events, in the landscapes of Mr. Yicat Cole (Jio, C50), Mr. 
leader (1 ; i), Mr. Peter Graham (105^), Mr. Dillon (946), and Mr. 
Haven (84) we recognize an effort to bring the scatters elements 
of nature into subordination, unity, and symmetry ; to give just 
value to the primary conception, tne ruling idea ; to reduce com- 
position to a system and a lavf. Even Mr. Raven, who has 
struggled through a trying apprenticeship to pro-RafiaelUtism, 
learns at lost the distinction between a study and a picture, tbo 
ditlercnco between art and nature ; ho sees the necessity of merging 
detail which militates against the dominant sentiment Such, 
in short, seems to be the secret of his success in ” A Hampshire 
Homestead ” (84) ; each loaf that quivers against the sunset sky is 
brought into keeping with the 'quietude which has taken undis- 
turbed possession of the landscape. In like manner Bir. Vicat 
Cole, in ” Noon ” 0 10), tbo chief landscape of the yooi^ has b^n 
at infinite pains to bring the foreground tapestry of purple heather, 
green ferns, and golden sand, into keeping with the blue, the gold, 
and the grey of the distant valley and the oatlying hills. Mr. 
J. T. Linoell also, in a lovely scone on the ” English Cmt ” (5 c 3), 
boa managed to reduce into unison of line and concord of colour 
a complex composition of sky, sea. wooded headland, and branch- 
ing tree. Again, for a symmetry of proportion which might satisfy 
even a figure painter, and for sculpturesque modelling of mountain 
forms, we would point to Mr. Leader’s Flood on a Welsh River” 
(151'). Likewise, as an example of the beauty and grandeur of 
whicli landscape art is capable, as a proof , of the power gained by 
scale, elevation, space, atmosjpbere, we need omy refer to Mr. 
Graham’s ** Cradle of the Sea-bird ” ( 1 055^. It may be objected 
thatMr. Graham and his fellow-countryman, Mr, MoeWhirter (248)^ 
surrender too much to unity; that, in seeking grandeur and mysteiy. 
they are apt to merge form and to blur outlme. It may be pleaded 
in answer that the subjects selected are not from sunny Italy, but 
from murky Scotland. Another Northern aspect of natuie,. green, 
grey, and cool, is depicted by Mr. Millais in two landscapes which, 
notwithstanding admitted merits^ are far from satisfactory. ”Flow- 
Ing to the River” (56) is details to the point of being scattered; 
while, on the contwy, ** Flowing to the Sea ” (71) u broad to 
vacancy. Y et these pictures contain some admiraole passages ; dm 
sky is full of daylight, the leaves shake in the breese aro spaiUe 
in the sun^ and tne rattling mill-stream rushes at full speed. Mx. 
Millais brings a keen, fresh eye to landscape ; he seenu to take a 
lively enjoyment in nature, and it is easy to recognize an tmflindi- 
ing endeavour to paint just what he sees. These ^otnrse have 
somewhat of personal interest; they tell the views land* 
scape art by the greatest of living figure painters. 

Marine painting has changed greatly smee days of COaihmi 
Stanfield. InsteM of Atlantic swells in mid oceaiii we hove MaaR 
chopped seas breaking on the shore ; and in place of meii«tf-W«r, 
now too unpicturesque for art purposes we have fisMog 
craft. In the way of coast scenes, with high cliff, pebUy beaidt^ 
and wet reflecting sands, there is no move dioiOQ|ui study theft 
” Chalk and Firestone Rocks forming pari of th^]ideidl% Ua 
of Wight" (540), bj Mr. Cook., RA, AIw iiMiiiywm. 
wpMiulv for colour uid for elMiMter, k Mr. Hotkk “Om 
M (**S). Among km knotm mwi mv ht'mim'- 

Mr. U. HacMlum nM Mr; Hukw: "H«tib>gTknw»*'idlVe 
0, the kttor k . vigoM^ anctNnpiomiyim ntate <af MMigf 
MM But a. grmtd^ of tm Sk nm. 

com. ^ Mk, awtt. oA 

wdom, mdckl^jgnimtikpnifr 
Mr. Moon'. « wtAmOi). la 




«itw« mill aM 

]0iimf|iinijt;MV m tb limiiiiMi nwmdtit inall wiMlik 

lv«4^Mtiin»dttAt«att^4ioBlb'.3faan} ib* b * of 

9 tenMMa%«adbb]dc«^ Is^WUio* 

oMwBM’'(oit)b»a^ajMis(«M a»trilA»iMiMpkoiioeS 4 Mt{ 
tM.oaamBud ■faygdaadondo'wIibditiwlBiaotiatHnoaOaMMM 
•W** tho ImiMa. « AatUiMtiaiM of a Wild Nkkt’' fo «81 
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gml ffuii «( tiw dfijra Ihe 
Ttm^nk For. i 


W A Ibw mUnitM GMoi^ 


Kknttfio teat 


p«iai 9 Kt 


juid haTinff borne the jouniov 
fit end well, the race was little 




nesSber wee elM> enUUted, but be eo mM ot ^ en <# Mi ^ 

eaortleii%eiidiiiTS«wof fhtuie ei!facenMt% it wm 

As H tuined ouL he wouU inliaUhly Ureemodes^ hia PSWWI ^ 
batltwasorty Witoa joodhewete gite him a Wit alter 8» 
exp^tion to Fraaee, QoeeeV Mewuiges^i 5 lbs. pmto v^sid 
his weight to oat. i lb. 1 Almomir had a 3 Iba, penalty ( KhedirSb 
Xanthua, and Lighthonae oartied the atandiiid weight ol 
8 at 10 lbe,| while I)nimoehter» Lord Qoughi Louiae Viotonai aad 
Wenlock had the benefit of the fell allowancta, though in theoaae 
of Wenlock a Iba. extra were carried to obtain the senrioet ol 
Fordham. Wioalow and WolihalL a dark ton of Savemake from 
the Fyfield stable, made up the field. On paper the race appeared 
a match between Queon*a Measenger and Wenlock, and certainly 
it did not seem that either in the Two Thousand or the 
Lord Falmouth*! home gaTO Lord Wilton's a 10 lbs. beating. It 
tras certain, however, that the former could stay, while there were 
grave doubts whether the latter was adapted to a long eourse. A 
wonderful change had been efieeteil in Khudive since ^ril, when 
not only Chopette, but Drummond also, beat him olT over the 
Kowloy Mile. Then he was wholly unfit to run ^ but now there 
was not a better trained or more muscular horse among the eleven* 
Last year hia best nerformance was running a ded heat with 
Madge Wildfire at Newmarket. At first sight such credentialsdo 


. The Academy has again been severe^ eritioUed for errors in | 
^ naluial histoir. A yeer or two ago a fiorist complained in ^r 
bearing that Japanese chiysanthemums had been painted with 
file gree^ leaves belonging to the ordinary varieties. And this 
«Tear we are informed th£t Mr. Ansdell (364) has thrown birds 
■mto society that always fly bi soUtude, which is about the same 
ae to tom a solitary hermit into a social monk. It is also pointed 
<ont that Mr. llook (263) has painted a catch of fish which the 
boat in the offing oonld not have caught. It is likewise obvious 
t h a t the lisghlaimer in Mr. Millais's landscape is at least four times 
too large for the boat on the shore ; he could only cross the ferry 
piecemeal, a leg at a time. It la one thing to contend that art 
•hould teach acienoe, but it is wholly another matter to plead that 
ait should contravene science or, in other words, set at naught 
nature. At all events one point the Academy mskes suffidontly 
dem^^that while science advanoee, art b at a standstill. The Ex- 
hibition of the preeent year shows retrogression rather than pro* 
grees. It la mediocre, and below the average. 


THE GRAND PRIX AND ASCOT. 

C REMORNE has followed up his Derby victory by carrying 
off the great Parb race in a canter. The field was out small, 
the Duke of namilton starting three out of the nine runners, and 
succeeding in obtaining the second place with Rarbillon. The 
hopes of the French wore centred on Benyer and Revigny ; but 
the latter has done so much work already this season as to require 
M pmiod of rest, and the former sadly disappointed his adherents. 
Roino, winner of the One Thousand Guineas and the Oaks, was a fair 
third, which in itself points to the moderate quality of those who 
finbhod behind her; for it u difficult to say what amount of 
'Weight would bring Cremomo and Heine together. In truth the 
task set for the Derby winner was of the easiest nature possible; 
juid having borne the jourDoy without misadventure, and arrived 


waited till a ouarter of a mile from the winning-post, and directly 
he was oUowea to come away, hb superior speed made him clear in a 
.moment of oU his opponents, and, punuit being hopeless, be won 
At hb lebure. Mr. bavilo has now won the Grand Pri.t twice, 
hb former victo^ being with The Ranger in 1863, the first year 
of the race. Since then the honours have been divided pretty 
•Muidly between France and England, for Fervacques, who won in 
1867, was always trained in England, and can scarcely bo claimed 
la a French horse. 

Ascot opened under eveiy possible disadvantage of weather, 
sain foiling almost incessantly throughout the first day. The ar- 
rangemeuts and accommodation at Ascot aro»more suited to 
aunsbice than to storm : but for those who braved the weather, 
the inMnsie excellence of the first day's rad^-^so for as it could 
•be seen under the circumstances— was a sufficient reward. The 
^agnoletti telegraph, we may add, was at last in succetsfid opera* 
but the namoers are too smril to be esaiiy discenitble from 
rim Grand Stand and endosure without the aid of a glass. The 
enme remark apfdies to the numbers hoisted near the jtmge's chair. 
Ae eourse wee' naturally very heavy after the continued rains. 
niriRg over rim Trial Stakes, which attracted a largo field of 
moderate horses^ we come to the Queen's Stand Plate. Jhe two- 
yw^oUs in this included Siluiia (sbter to Wenlock) and The 
Thitai^-*nieeninaUy not fkr from the beet two-year-old form at 
present anown; Drummond tnd Bertram were among the tbree- 
yenr-oldat and DIgby Grand, Binemfiioger, and Vex did batUo 
Ibr the older homea. Unlike last year, when Chopette galloped 


Ibr the older homes. Unlike last year, when Chopette galloped 
mm from her field, the two-yeoMids never showed promioeotiy 
in the race, which at thadbUtice seemed at the mercy of Digby 
Omnd, whom Fov^mm btonght alooff close under the raib at the 
Stead ride of the eome^ trite wide of the others, Bertram, 


Amd was meeringBmtiam on better terms than la the City etid 
Sabuibaii, wheia m eoaeeded twoetooe and beat Mr. Beicby’s 
bene hgr a knfilh end a half; but riie dioiter eoune at Ascot 
imlriblyiritedBeitnmi better. Be b a hoiee of fine apeed« and, 
jMiril^iiiiiegphemlL was foo^ BattlMNii^it 

WM ssMM rim risHiwt, but fora dbmoiiitmeiit at Titteiihstt 
Jponwr. Irti ifnuld Httit- frf mmar tte leader^ afp tUok Me 
ilfoeori iriiiite 41M8 itet heeoriitMve no dbam wMiOmaMpe 

Fjbtswie 'not for eririd^ ' 


must not be taken at all into account. Drumoobier la a poweffui 
horse, with a fine stride, and acquitted himself very foirly in the 
mco. The pace was very fair, considering the sbte of the mundp 
which, especially on the for aide of the course, was partumbriy 
holding. At the turn into the straight it looked 100 to I 
against Queen's Messenger, who was quite shut out, and for 
whom P'rench was vainly endeavouring to dm a way to the 
front At length he pulled mm round to toe ouGide, but it seemed 


f without misadventure, and arrived 
le more than a canter for him. lie 


fob ftf Mfcm M «fbr> mBo 


that, ns in the Derby, it would scarcely be possible for him to 
make up the ground thereby lost lie was nearly abreast of 
Khedive and Drumochtor, who were leading, opposite the Stand ^ 
and thencoforword answering every oail made on him in the 

S ainost manner possiblo, he gradually wore bis two opponente 
own, and won a very good race by a nock from Lord Zetbnd'a 
borso. Drumochter was third, Wenlock a bad fourth, and Louisa 
Victoria, who showed good sj^ed for a mile and a quarter, fifth. 
The roco settled ono question at any rate namely, about 
WonlcK^k s staying powers, and proved condusively that he neither 
likes a hill nor a lung course. Despite bb great advantage in the 
weights, he was beaten much further by Queen's Messenger than 
in the Two Thousand or Derby ; in fact, no was never formidable at 
any part of the race. Queen 'sMesseoger, on the other hand, provad 
himself a real game, honest horse, though be b deficient in speed, 
is an awkward galloper, and is onu of those animab who are always 
disappointed at turns, or shut in at critical moments. It is much 
bettor to bring such a horse wide round a turn and trust to hb 
sGying powers at the last than risk the conseouenoes of attempt* 
iiig to get the inside place. Louise Victoria gave addittosud 
proof of the inferiority of the tiUies this year to the colts, and the 
running of Almoner and Xanthus showed onoe more— though it 
has been made suffidently dear already— that the Biennial 
form is not within a stone of the first, second, and third in the 
Two Thousand and Derby. Queen's Messengei^t victory, and the 
attendant incidonG of the race, make thoBt.Leger look ao absolute 
certainty for him, but we eboll never feel happy about him till we 
see him get safdy round the lost turn. Wenfock may rua,better 
on the Uat course at Doncaster, but King Lud's running last 
Wednesday seemingly removes another opponent, whose Two 
Thousand running made him somewhat formidable. If Khedive 
continues to improve, as he has improved in the last two monthly 
he will be a worthy representative of the most popular coioum in 
the NoHh of England. 

The succeeding race, for the Gold Vase, set at rest another 
problem which has engined the attention of racing men. Could 
Sterling, the best horse in the world, as he has been called, for 
whom ten thousand guineas have btely been offered and declined, 
stay two miles P There could not have been a more fovouimble 
opportunity for him to show his powers, fiw he had escaped all 
penalties, and was meeting bb autagonbta on equal terms. Nor 
were they a very magnificent lot, cooing, as they did, of Albert 
Victor, Corisande. ItmgwooiL Agili^, Dutch Skatar, and Alario. 
Corbiode, as we have seen, bae bad aa little luck ifab season an 
most of Baron Bothsobtld's Jmums^ and Albert Victor was beaten 
In a earner two months ago at Newmarket 1 ^ so moderate n 
ham as Eole II. The remainder leaitlre no notice. ttre 
months that have elapsed since the Omven Meeting have lemi 
tmnlqyedaansefuUy for Albert Vietor as for Khedives and It was 
amm that M two saoeemiveiaeii two lumieshoiiMImbi^^ 
out wlm wen each acomplataeimtmsttothsir former selvsi at torir 
lastpohricappeaiaoce. AtNewmaikelAJhert Vietorwaaa marii 
efflach. and roUsdihont over theCamhridg^mUUfomtvM' 

at Uefcsit piea,faieade riintwriMMiMImt e^; 
ho hriSltSe lead, for at^ri^ajariMi^^ 

''IhIl ''ArasesnUttfiee rim tast tuiii gaean otL riria-Wsyfo^ i 

gtipt 



Ihe HevlMT. 




tlint the MO0 MQiddwioiii. l^poNltettuvIStaHiid, lu>wei^^ 
Ciuunca bad to call oa him for an iaoiMiefl whieh tiie 
bonu wae totally unable to make^ and AUanrC VIetor dMwing away 
at tho same moment won easily by bklf a length* Vethlng eould 
bo L'learar than that Sterling waa moniag out of Me dSetanoe, for 
be had not the fiiinteet atinuni^ left In mm in tlM kit hundred 
yard#. So for m regarde Cup laeee we ahonld imagine that Star- 
ling’e fote in eotUed, but he may etSll regain hia fome ae the best 
home of the day at a mile or a mile and a quarter* We may well 
ptum over the Aeeot Stakes, once the greatest, now the 

most iasigniftcmit^TBeeof the week, and eontsstod on this occasion 
by nibe horses, including two hurdle racers and one noionout 

'tit. 


just soeeeeded in reaching Uipponden in the last few strides, and 
hsatioff Mr. Bavile'a borne by a head. 

On Wodiieaday the weather waa fayournblo, and tho racing, 
though wauling in the oxciting features of tho first day’s sport, 
was sijfilciently agreeable, though in one of the most popular and 
prettiest rocea of the year, tho Hoyal Ilunt Cap, tLer(3 was a 
great folliog off in the number of starters. Oremome running 
Ugaiust Malahide over a mile course at even weights hod no 
occasion to hurry himself unnecessarily ; bat it was satisfACtoiy to 
sea that Mr. Bavlle's horse was fresh and well after his long 
joumsy. Tho second racu was an equally easy Aifair for Princo 
uharlio, who over a five-furlong course disposed of Trombone | 
find Siliiria without mncli exertion. Cremorne, in consideration of 
his penalty, being withdrawn from the Ascot Derby, that race was 
left to Drumochter, King Lu^ and Jjabumuia, at 8 st. 3 lbs. each, 
nod Bustard, 8 st 10 Im. The third in tho Prinoo of Wales’s 
Btakes oecompliabed a very clever victory. Bustard and King Lud 
xumiingadead heat for second place, and the unfortunate Laburnum 
huashmg last. Drumoolitors victory is an additional recom- 
mendation to Queen’s Messenger, while, if so moderate a 
horse os Busia^ can give King Lud 7 lbs.. Lord Zetland's 
home cannot be good for much. The ancient Fervacques, 
who lias oTpericnctnl so many licissitudes in his racing career, 
now a Gjand Prix winner, now a hurdle racer, won the 
Visltoi's’ Plato easily from Baimston, Wenlock’s trial horse, 
and not nearly good enough to try a Derby horse. Then 
came the Hunt Cup, for which only nineteen started, speed 
being well rupiesimled by Hamlet, Oxonian, Anton, Fianer- 
luan, and Sir Itohert Walpole. Among the remainder were 
ItippotKlen, Falkirk, Bonny Swell, Helmet, and Bordeaux. 
Ouruiiifly enough the selected favourite waa Theodoroa, an 
muamr whose public performances have been despioablo, and 
whose appearance is about equal to his perforniauces. But he waa 
the roproseutntive of a stable supposed to be invincible in races of 
tliia description, and that was siiitioient. A four-year old, with 5 st. 

9 lbs. on ins bock, ho was ne\er in the race, and might be at once 
4i(lvAnt(ig('ously iiroiiiotsd to the cab rank. It was surpriiing that 
iiipp()iui«*n’s lijgti public trial with Hannah on the previous day 
should have escaped general attention. It was equivalent to put- 
ting iJanuah in the ilunt Cup at 68t. 12 lbs., and even if she is 
not 60 goful now as lost year, what pretensions has a 
wretuhod hack like Theodores to beat her at a diilbrenco 
uf littlu inoio than a stone P Anyhow the trial was tbo true 
rluo lo the 1.1C0, and Hipnonden won easily from Falkirk, 
Ilainhd being third, and Sir uobert Walpole fouicb. Paladin, by 
Fiut\diuul out of Queen Bertha fQuecn s Messenger *6 dam), won 
lUe Tiienntid in such flt}le ns to be forthwith instalkd favourite 
for tho Deiby of 1873 , and them Highland Lassie won the Ooro- 
nalioii StiiKos, beating CUiudnloupo mid Chance, and making tbo 
form of tho iliKc-u nr-f)ld tlllifa more ronfusod than ever. The 
only thing bo •'Oid is thnt they are all so moderate that they 
cuuuot gLi out of one another'H ma}. 

Tins 16 rt year of disaster tor Baiun llothscbild, as much as last 
year wa^ ol triumph tvir him. Ilia great champion, Fa\onius, was 
beaten for the inuch-pii/t^d Cold Cup by Henry, and tlius m two 
days not only ha\ e bleiling and Faioniua, whom we had regarded 
lUMUi almoH invincible pair, experienced mortifying defeats, but 
• a Fie aob- bred horse has once more beaten in fair tight tlie pride 
rtf the English thoroughbreds. Henry, it will be remembered, won 
the Nawuuipkot Derby Inst uutninii, disposing of liotliwell, Digby 
(iraud, wid Clev eland with gioat eas^' Afteiwards ho was made 
a IpfVf^Ht fui ourite lor the Caiubruigoshiro, but tho course did not 
fiuit him. and ho neier showed m the race. He is by Monarque 
out oi‘ Miss Ion. It is cunous that just ultor ten thousand ! 
Bitineas have been offered for SU^rlmg and twelve thousand for i 
Fatonlus they abuuld both be beaten, and M, Lefevre must bo 
pleaoed to liad that he bos better horses in his own stable than 
any ho ood buy, oven at fabulous prices. 


REVIEWS- 

osmA.^ 

QBgyhooh oiidoxomolo doHmoto the inaag Iflb of 
^fhm^ ^ Wdi In which Hr. HsUtor dosm^ 
dte heiriiMfoJttioiit othii 4 iMli ^ JUmml Bmmt 
«ft^ filoo ikhMl hii wsA wa haWte 


, SqdtA tkaff wMd to mA 

tMij at iAAa ffMto d ^ wtoin i y iHMMgIto dtofoo to 
ftt a way to wttob ao lyeasoat 
Mil ito ttHu Thaj hm to smShs mA 
bos hud its Otoe mdationo^lqrtoMa, 
that tooat molutbiMi have bom ao om mmAimm to 
000 ODoflmtliaii tioU gonsril rs as mblsn oo^tA toMp iNitoini 
the hisses of Skghind, Ostnany, Mid Bpoiii $ iflMt lii AMmt 
with tbo tohabitoBtsaf India they iowdoalii^ with posptofllAitiijl 
from one another in race, in rsligum, in oMiiil and pbysioai Mtls 
cedents, more eompleteW than the inhohitonta of too leoittolHtoi 
countries of Europe. l<fothing bat the detailed lustoiiy of onto Of ^ 
the separate countries whidh moke up that Indio whM tooy l. 
think It BO easy to govern can force on entranee for IlMia into 
into their brains. Mr. Hunter’s work is odmiiobly suited to iMy 
this wont. He writes with great knowledge, jpsat qnomlliy tott 
the Indian people, a keen and ^uiek appiceiotom of oil tokt to 
striking ana romantic in their history and chafactsr, and wlik at 
flowing and picturesque style which carries the reader Hghito svir 
ground whicu in less skilful bands might seem tsdions bdycMd 
endurance. 

Orissa is best known to Englishmen in coonenon with toe 
terrible famines by which it has from tune to time bean visitod* 
They come from two souroee— floods and dronght } flood, as a loie^ 
being tho worse enemy of the two, bat oot produeittg the iitfor 
and tenible misery which is cansed by dxou^t on a great seale. 
The local rainfall of 62) inches is an adequate water supply to 
the rice crop which is toe staple of Orissa; hut when toe rain 
fails, the wuole available water supply df the district goes and 
** nothing remains for the people but to die.’’ In 1770 ten mimo na 
died of starvation, and in 1866, even with all the increased 
facilities of communication, 750,000 persons died from the some 
cause. Yet at a dificreot pendd of each of these years of drought 
Orbsa had more water than it knew what to do with. Thm 
great rivers, laden with the accumulated waters of 5^,000 ^muDC 
miles of territory, descend into tho plain within thiiiy rnilea of 
each other. Their currents, suddenly checked by the ebnam from 
the’ tableland, break up into a hundred branches, whion after 
struggling by innumerable inteTlncings and bifurcatbns towards' 
the coast, reunite for the most part with one or other of the paraot 
cbannelsas they approach the sea. Vast quantities of silt ore brought 
down suspended m the woteiy and os the stream ^cornea mors 
sluggish tins is deposited partly in the bed of tho river^ partly oil 
its hanks. In this way tho bed and bonk rise together until the river 
runs at a higher level tlian that of tho surrounding country, and 
moreover runs in a ciianuel which by constant accumulation of sand 
is constantly becoming more uuabl (3 to hold the water with whidi 
it is ocoasioiially charged. The Mahdiuidf sends down when In 
full flood 1,800,000 cubic feet of water per second, of which only 
about 900,000 cubic feet con find an outlet through its ehanneii 
to the sea. Half of tho torrout is left to burst over tbe banks and 
to distribute itself over tho surrounding county. During tbe flftesn 
years ending in 1 866 ihoro was only one in which it waa not 
necessary to grant remissions of revenue on this score. In 1 866, to 
the single district of PitTf, one-ninth of tbe entiresurface was uamr 
water from five to forty-five days. Tbe floods were nowhere tom 
than three feet deep, while in whole villoges they were ten foot 
deep ; — 

TliouMDdiofDUerabloiamihQg floated about in oanoce, on bombes rallv 
on trunks of trce», or on net stackit, which threatened every moment .Is • 
dimolve Into firognicnls boneuih them, rtu lives were loti in tbeflmt nito 
I of the waters, for the vnhappy iniiabitsnts of these regioiit knewhal ton 
I welt from previous expeneiioo what they had to expect, and Uvain^i Cow* 
sunt pr^psraliuD for cidsmity. Most of the hemlsU have hoaU Usd t» the 
houses I and for miles the high thatched roofo srs held dowil Iw 

bamboo stakes^ so as to affoid a refooe in time of flood, Starvfog ootsnlsi 
might be seen thos iierclsHl above the watom. Every hanyan-ties hid iM 
rooting of human Imngs, wbltst the firahtnstis efleeted letlleiMMs to toe 
roofs of their hriek tempfcn «ml looked down in safety as tosH esdafaiBto 
past. The common danger disAnned all cieaUim of their inUirilaBtt|M|fi 
thica Simkes glided up iho rexUs, and burrowed hstmlemly in toe thnitiifc 
Others, less fortunate, wriggled up trees, sad whenever a oanoo or a tog of 
wood psmed, slid down into the water end swam along the earfoee With nw 
erect towards the aik which ihsir histioct told them would bearthem totof 
land. From the flist the settle ufrefud terribly. 'Bbeep and gents wtos 
carried away by herds in the torctat, and In n few days thrir 
to the surfece and floated about covered with crows and sraflUng httMUilto 
too meet pitiable sight of all was the plough eottle sUndingtoeMlfoWfiito 
up to tlieir nedu^ and hungrily snapping the barren wnters to ibsA toKfll 
they sank exhauked Into the sUme. During toe flrst days xif to tost 
every branch, or twig^ or handle of hay waa coveesAwfth Wits, hsstoA ttodilh' 
sod a hundred forms of mmnto life. By degrees oiamtoi did fes wMto 
and too wearied anteoiui relaxed their htot Jleto the tfafelg topi MBM 
over many a faodabed fomhy had also sunhbonesth the woteiSt ^ 

UutUnowtheoo]j«ttM^taMdDrtpmraliaftiMl»diMiMjN>»- 
bew fajwtiiienUljnuiAg dwbaakaoftWjivMl. Tlllnyidiih 
.till in foim, imt co n ti ra inl Mora* haw giMUjr aMwUSlt 
To ni],plttmMtt it • intern of muiU wn hm MMUMWI. 
TIom mt waiii^ om of tfava « arife 4 Im 1 « fMMe* 

Imvo iioMi tkioTO luom tii* that* nhtOMb ftm ’M- 
nUiOrfiiodidMdMwlMitiaiiM^ 

'xMennw thus llaatMi bm oniwh -UiiWi inwiiiwi 
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mer, ani triipHit amMi -nC ShI. 
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i^4k»itJ»yksua%f k in ik^Mur otf >• ei»m^iikMf 
<fll fr<i ii to t o W k«ii4r^^^ «Blriii.pliiflii wli«w ihoiNikaii 
—iwrhiiiiii! tkei;ift tb# cid>k»tor*» moftto At wiping the kik^ 
\1|i<p*fiiliu Hia otlwr ieotkii» hewdby Load Napiitf of M a gii iM a> 
^ defattt by nn J an g 

WHik Mid IrvigaftiMi iradk veagofahu* !l%k Udkur aignment 
MMMHv iva tdiilE% to depndik unduly ifte intelligeiioe of the 
Mkii p—ainL U he wm esked to in^ for the impfovement of 
^ffoviam gmenilfyp or fin* the conitruotion of public works the 
Oftet of which he could not fbnweo, it voxg)ii be reaeoneble to 
eiennie tliet he would be uswilliiig. But in tbk oeae ho k asked 
to .pew fer wmbi the utUity of which in lime (if drou^t he alrei^y 
and the utility of which at all times is capable of being 
fHOwad to him by pkin figuiae andaetual eaaniplfla 

Awatev^taite k not the oHly tax idmut tbe applioatioa of which 
ta:OiiiMi.gitatiiiir6i^^ The Govamment duty 

OB saltdtt Ban^, iBclndinff OrisM^ ia nMfW double what It k in 
thaadjoimiifflmiidmioyiifl^ fiome Ltdion phyaiekna oli|jaot 
to thk’taa altegether, as tandingto seduce ihaooDsumption of salt 
babw theaasoimtwliiofa IIm health of the popuktiour^uiraa Mr. 
Baatar haa onrafuUy enaadasd the akikiios odduead m support 
of Btk tbaoty, md fak eondiision k that, even at the present rata 
aftamatwa^ the gaoindipopakytion of Otiaaa can allofd to iisa as 
araekwRlt aalcimpa the oiiminal oksn in s^d health under the 
akhroufidila auadiiiaas of .prison life.’* Thera aeams no reason, 
ttemkre, tor tadneiag the aaU«tax in OrisM. But there k one 
very safliokiit reason againat levying different duties on the aaute 
artUe in OrkMiandia Madraa. Tnc Mahduadf kihenaturalehaitnel 
Ihrwigh which the rice, grain. eotUm, and oilier nunil products of 
Ckniaal India should be sent down to the coast to be exchanged 
iwMdt: — 

Bat the salt dttty of Bengel acHi Oikm ao grSstly exctedt the tfiit in 
Hadmi^ ifaai the iMsaaiitiy of inner India lind It cheaper to wnil their geoiia 
W airag aiul conly kad tout# to the Madrae dUlriat of Uanjdm than ,to 
ml them down the Mahdnaih to Cuttack on UiaOriMi eiila of the Cueloma 
Miml . . It k as if wc had thrown a well m^roM one of the flntvt trade j 

eontai In Che world. Our salt duly practically blockades tbe Mohduadf 
Jastas effeedully se if we had filled it up with rocks. 

Eifimr, therefore, theliladTas mte ought to bo raked, or tho Orissa 
sate ought to he lowered. Tho fact that the people ol Otissa— as pcKir 
a ptmrwiou as ai^ in lndui--*ciin afford tu use mi tho salt they r^ly 
WMK while it is taxed at the highest rate, leads Mr. Hunter to 
amnouBoe in favour of the former course. It would, be argues, 
aBanensely incrasse the Imperial revenue, in volve no new machinery 
for collection, decrease Indian expenditiure by enabling the Govern*- 
lUaut to do away in part with the internal Customs lines, (and 
xssiM to Orksa its sote source of comnierco— the tnule of Central 
India. IVith this increase there should, Mr. Hunter suggests, bo 
coupled a provkiou for remitting the duty ou salt us^ to cure 
fidk. Tbe peasantry ot Orissa consume great quantities of fish 
iamsfeotly dried in the sun. and more or 1 m rotten. The decom- 
pMiig mass k stored up in naakeii, and sparingly doled out to the 
huumold as the only ^ amvd to ibeir monotonous 

rice diet Were it not for the high price of salt, thk relish, mndo 
wholesome as regards quality and in>moasurably iucrea^ iu 
tfOMitity, wobld Socome the staple food of the prorioee. The 
Mfiaaska of the great Orksa delta yield an endless supply of ikh ^ 
IB that is amtigg to give the people a gsaal additmiuU acenrity 
egriast famtiia is tho means by which this ikh jnay be kept for 
aBiagtInoiiglioiit the year. 

Thomosi eirlking put of the AmmU of Burai BmMti was the 
dMniiptlnii of ^e oaatak, tbe aboriginal populatimi of Beerbhoom. 
Ilwsieniid volttam of Mr. Hunter's new work eootains a mmly 
Iwinlereitiaff aaeomU of ihe .Kaudks, tho aboriginal laoe of tho 
hilhoBiDit^ of OrisM Kaadh acwkly doponda on two priaeiplai 
-i 4 haii]k nd akcriea. In each kiuly the idwoluio authority 
Mk am kto latter. Tbe aons ha?o no png^y daring tha&r 
littaf’a li&tuue, and **011 the male ehildeeu, with dwir wtvaa and 
dmesadaitiv eoutiaae to abaio thokUiet'a uMaL pteaaiod by the 
omaiwnn lairthsr** These kanlkiafe uoitaf iu OMamon vllkgia, 
and also in septs and tribes. The sept and the tribe am imlm 
gUienmd by apakkieh, who leanssala tkecomaioa ancestor, and 
Sioetdaet fOUoC tbe^patskidMil foaiily haaa naiuril title to the 
M;howovorrlwM.i»BikkMunitforit,bokiileBUypeised 

hMrio kt4;mimJuimii. The Kaadh patfkash 

HttkM aoikr. ww aey ufikki ariril se w athsr tkai the ssspaBl^aad 
^vciasa^wlkhvhdsateammailMdw^fi^^ ^Isrimlar 

eb kid w inite^ Whitt, aswyj wa dp w kaf sgpiat mah-^tta fCse 


eoi^paiiad of ahM&t^ 


Tha'^Khaad k a ttamm eoW[ p amri of jttorii 

Biudu rites. TSiy 'hs«o adofm tta wovtUp oTKil^ 
of Slva,aa hobig tta 4ido oTMtadu wufsbto ttiet V_ 


edth whibh k oxohiahrely one of tenor. ThaMairtt 
God, tho eldef of tho aaliwi .dsitieib oould odly bo tikiaed ffrom lik 
smmtaat horil% to aum by human sacrlffeai. Twieo a year oatt 
tribe or wiUaffo made ila aokaui oflbring of depneetion anri 
sprinkled itoBlf with the blood of the vktinis. In dS thnaa of 
pohJio cabmily actional aa crM cae were demaadodf 9nd 
special family oissster was eommmmiei in the saue vrm The 
victims were provided by one of tho low castes attaoheu to the 
Kandh villsgtis, whoae biiaiiiess it was to buy up or ktdim 
children from Hindus of Iho phun. This was tbe ehaiacter us 
their religion down to 1 8 16 . In that year the tribeapaastd uadair 
the care of tbe Englkh Goveniment, and the system of boaaut 
sacrifices was at on(^a attadted. Its extinction is due to a 
Englkh ofliiier, Lkutenimt Mai^erson, and the means eniMwA 
by were the exhibition or the lirlikh Govemment m tim 
light of an authority supplying certain atdmittsd wants and aiieh* 
ing certain concessions in return. The voluntary and peimatuari 
aohnowledgmant of our sovereignty by tbess rude sometki/’^hO 
said, must depend upon our ability to dkchfljge beaefidally and 
acceptably towards them some portions of tho du^ of sovereiguty;*^ 
Eacn Koiidh tribe submittea with absolute content to uio 
patriarchsl authority, but there was no power capable dl 
arbitrating between oifleient trlbsa ; ami thk power, wKlfib OSU'- 
turies of Teuds had taught tho Kandh the want of, thoutflt th^ 
bad not taught them how to supply it, was fomkhed bw 
their new rubra. A speck] aaent was appointed for dealing witt 


their new rubra. A speck] agent was appointed for dealing witt 
tbe Knndhs, who coufines himself to nutthig a stop to blond 
feuds, adjusting dangerous disputes likely to lead to thorn, and 
taking cognisance oi any betnous crimes.” When Ideutenant 
fdaepuemou had thus establkbed the Britkh authority ^'on a 
basis of mutual goodwill/’ he took in hand the ayriem ox hnnmo 
sacrificoa He left Uie Aandhe themselves alone, and addreswri 
himself exclusively to tho armngementa by which the victims wem 
obtained. Xu a few yearn the supply was abedlutely at an end. 
Tbe low caste men who kidnapped or bought them for their mas» 
tern had no roUgioita motive in obtaining them, and any other 
motive, whether of interest or obedience, was oyetpowetaA by tlie 
fear of consequencos. Lieutenant Mnopherson’s llaport on the 
Ksndhs, now thirty vears old, still remaina the great sourba of 
information as to their primitive state. It k to be regretkd that 
Mr. Hunter has not told us more their present eondltion: 
Espedaliy it would bo mtarestingto know what obango has payed 
over their religious ideas since toe abolition of hoittao aacriffdaOi 


over their religious ideas since toe abolition of hoittao aacriffdaOi 
It IS hard to conceive tbe position of a man ptofounrity balieviag 
in a God who can only bo appaaacNi by a particular biiia of ollkr* 
ing, and yet prevented from obtaitiing it. iXas anything ia lha 
nature ar a new ravalation been rasorted to in oniar to adapt 
demands of the Eartli God to the resttielfdpowaia of hksarvaiitof 
Oris the Earth God less esteemed since he baa alkiwed bkwombtt 
to ho mulcted of its chief rite f Or have the alforta of ilte BiHlin * 
Government, by making natuxa lots bastib to nnu^ dltiunkhed Iba 
dread of natunu caiamUies in whkdi the woiakip of the KatttGad 
had itaroot ? Ork tbe bold whichaTeligienof pare tenor ha# upon 
a people rim|dy one of custom, which rekaes as soon as aqythimr 
comes in to interrupt tbe immemorial tnutirionf Tbeto fito Ml 
quaattons of the hiahast tbeologkal intaiaiL and wa wkb that Mr. 
liunter bad helped ua h> answer them. Wa have only touched as 
yet OB what may be called tho ptacrical aad modem smo of Orksa. 
The aatiquarUn aide, inoiuduig fbo lemarkahle raUgloua hktoi^ 
of tbe profioco, muat be reserved for another notke. 


PALMERS OBRAT TARtfOmL^ 

Y armouth has been fortimate in. her local antiquaries, front 
Manskip down to Ikwson Tiimar; and Mr. Palmar, to judge 
from the boolc before us, k In carafidnaai and occtnadydf reeaatSb 
folly equal to the beat of hk prednMaora. Of tho two ffalde Of 
inqotiy wfaidi an finglkb town preaanta ha bna ehoeaii, indaad^ 
tbe humbkr and Iom pretending one. The cimtitutioniu kistm 
of omr baiotigba arill for tho/moat part awaits its hktoiiaa, te 
even tbaitiribg mnnta^ fBvoltriloim af Ismdm 
foimd any enn to do for them what Thkm did for tbaaa dt 
AmknrnrXaoit. In tta mmm of Yarmontt the Mnetiamjgf Dig 
atmj Is uadonbtally w»y gvnat It ftasenls itmoat a tmiqad 
luStanas ef what k coannen emingh ' iwre nd " -» t ba Iowa daynadaMt 
an MMttar town. The rahrtton of tbe CSnqtm Forts W -Hiw 
afoMwinnldM am the Boutteni naaal wnewlaiaM rienrifo ^ 
nrawdentlD wtnflhs BaaMilile Leans fiowariii^ rtap iwUi l M l 

''IbniWI firirit dfMrirjnna ' ! 
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fcenteg^fAlr, from M icheelmaf to Mertiitinyjp jmdee of 

the townresMuned in t]iefa8iidtnftw6<)|i|etlb^^ 

•ad •Tea afiber tiM Oharttt af JOn$ ItfibA Sad noaforred <m 
Tanaoutli the ftiQ prlTUegte of Mtf 4 ^flrliai^^ oalj eoa^ 
cel•ioawUohc<m]dDewlei^^d from t&giait aim league of 
the South waa that the towa-balUffa ahoiud he joined wHb its own 
in the exercise of thefroppressivejnrisdiction. Struggle followed 
atraggloi and on one ocomIob a oaUiff of the Oiaoue Ports was 
killM in the streets of Yarmouth, butit wasoot dU the time of the 
Oieat Bebellion that the yoke was finidlj shaken off. Edward 
Owner, who plays the most conspicuous p^ in its history during 
the Ci?il ^ar^ seems to hare oeen the leader in this effort of 
municipal patriotism ; ho was accused before the Earl Marshal, on 
the very verge of the greater national struggle, of having received 
the baUifls with ''insoloncy/' and ^Mofringed their rights and 
privileges in place and precedency/' and he was no doubt the insti- 
gator of the refusal of Yarmouth to contribute to the annual 
compensation for their expenses. Perhaps the only parallel to so 
late a struggle for municipal freedom is to be found in the effort 
made by both Oxford ana Cambridge at the opening of the Civil 
War to shake off the simremacy of their Universities ; but while 
this effort failed, that of Yarmouth was rewarded with success, for 
we tind no record of any visit from the officers of the Cinque 
Ports after 1 66a* Nor is it only in its outer history that Yarmouth 
recalls the Hanse Towns. The source of its mercantile prosperity 
was the same as that of the great Gorman League. The weavers 
of Flanders seem to have made a settlement in the town during 
the reign of Heniy I,, but ita real prosperity dates from the 
moment when it took to herring-curing. ^Jnere is a touch of the 
mythical in the olloged origin of the famous Yarmouth Bloater." ‘ 

At a time/’ Nosh tells us in bis Lenien Stuffe, ** when chimneys 
were not and when coal was unknown, a fire of wood was placed | 
in the centre of the principal room of the house, and the smoke 
was allowed to escape through the roof, a fisherman who had hung 
up several rows of fresh hernngs, and forgotten to take thorn down 
for some time, found them, when he did so, of a golden colour, aud 
the meat deliciouriy cured." There is in Nash’s tale a smack of 
Charles Lamb and his account of tho discovery of roast pig: ! 
but, whatever the origin of .it, the process of curing remainea 
confined to Yarmouth for many centuries, and its groat 
herring-fair drew dealers not only from EugUnd. but from France 
and the Low Countries. The port seems to have attained ita 
areatest importance in the fourteenth century, when it furnished 
Edward III. with a larger number of vessels and mariners than 
any other single town along his coasts. But even two hundred 
years later the commercial features of Yarmouth are described in a 
•triking fiassi^ from a contemporary pamphlet by Tobias Gentle- 
man on English trade 

Hither, he says, **do resort ell tho flshtnnen of tho Clnquo Porte, and oU 
the rest m tho west countiymen of Enf^lend, es far as liridport and Lymo 
In Iforsetehlro ; and these herrings that they take they do not barrel be- 
cause their boats are but small things, but sell all unto tho Yarmouth 


cause their boats are but siiiall things, but sell all unto tho Yarmouth 
herring buyers for rosdy money; and also tho dshermon of tho north 
eouBtnea beyond ffoarborough and Robin Hood's Bay, and some os far as 


eouBtriea beyond Hoarborough and Robin Hood's Bay, and some as far as 
the Biahoprlck of Durhem, do hither resort yearly. In poor little boats 
ooUad five-men cobles ; and all the herrings that thsy take, they sell fresh 
unto tho Yarmouth men (o’make red herrings. Also to Yarmouth do daily oome 
into the haven up to the key; all or most part of the groat fleet of Hollanders, 
that go in aword-pinks. Holland-toads, crab-akuJta, walnut-shells, and great 
and amoll yenres, one hundred and two hundred sail at a time ; and all tho 
herringa that they do bring in, they sell for ready money to the Yannoutb 
men ; and also the Frenchmen or Picardy and Kunuaiidy, some hundred 
aail of them at a time do come hither, and all the herrings they catch they 
e^ fireeh unto the Yarmouth herring-mongers for ready gold ; so that it 
amounteth unto a great sum of money that the Hollanders and French- 
men do carry away yearly from Yarmouth iuto Franco and Holland and 
he oomplaina tliet the Itollandera, not content with taking the fish when 
quick, take them again when dead, for when the Yarmouth buyers bad 
converted the eaten into red hcnrlugs, they again stepped In and conv^'ed 
them lo Civlta Yeeehie, Leghorn, Qenoe, MarseiUes, Toulon, and other 


^ In all Bif Mf^oahr’a domimono," adds the writer, there is not 
•ay town comparable to it for houoe buildings." It is curious that 
tlM eulogy seems to have been deserved for some time longer, and 
the^ in spite of its narrow rowa and gridiron ground-plan, Yar- 
mouth at the opening of the Qeoigian era was still looked up to 
•• pre-eminent in beauty among its commercial rivals. 

With such matters, however, Mr. Palmer meddloa little. The 
Slid which he has chosen is one of less general interest, though of 
great local value ; he wanders, in foct, up and down the various 
•ImetB of the town, noting tho past histoiy of almost eveiy house, 
•ad registering tho pmt fortunes of their successive inhebiteDts. 
Tbe mass of information which he has aooumulated in this w«y, 
(rnmeaia as it is, is a little burdensome to the general reader; but 
Aieie are some leading f^ts which at once strike one in wading 
difough it One is, the importance of the great oivio fhnolionB « 
towns like these. In a rou^ way we are in the habit of setting 
town against country, and of idootifying the demoeratio prindple 
with the one and the oligarchic with Uie other. But, whatever 
tmth audh a oontrasi may posaeos nowadaya, ^eie is only one short 
miM iu the past histoiy of our English boroughs up to 183a in 
WThtohlt ^ po s i e mss any truth at alL The period of the oommn* 
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living memoir swm^ away the name of ^PwmylhrtJte StrM 
•s rimcttlouo and vulgar, and leplaoad it hj that of 
from the a^aosnt College. Bv&the cider tuuna Was really that 
of on illusmous dtr family, the Penyverthlngi^ whose mmuf 
was preserved by it, as ibat of another of the aima 

eminence is still preserved in the "Feokwater’^Quadrai^ cl 
Christchurch. Mr. Palmer has at any rate made blunders of ritett 
ignorance in such matters nearly impossible in Yarmouth. Tha^i 
Cubitts are a good instance of the industry vrith which he has 
traced the fortunes of a fomily which stiQ remains essentiaHj of 
the commercial daas. As early as the fourteenth oentuiy we find 
a Cubitt joining the insurgents in the great oommum rUfig 
which bears in common Idstory the name of Wat l^lsa. 
Throughout the hundred years which follow, the fhm^jr 
seems to have held a certain ecclesiastical rank^ and hot 
only to have given vicars to a good many Norfmk livingl^ 
but even on abbot to the great monastby of Bt Benst 
at Holme. About the time of the Reformation a branch of 
it seems to have been settled in Yarmouth, and to have given 
boilifis to the town under Elixabeth. From this moment tha 
name is constantly found in the records of the Corporation, and 
John Cubitt seems to have played n con^icuous part among hiS 
fellow-townsmen during the Great Rebellion. He was probably a 
Royalist, ns we find him appointed to assess ship-money in two of 
the wards, and at a later period dismiioed from office for having 
removed his habitation out of the town," which was then stronj^ 
Parliamentarian, for a whole year, so as to escape his share in too 
common burdens. The connexion of another great mercantila 
house, that of the Oumoys, with YarmouHi, is of a weaker kinL 
though one of the name bears in some pedigrees the name of 
** Baro de Yarmouth^’’ and the family seems to have had for a 
time tho castle in its hands. A name, however, of far widar 
notoriety illustrates in a very remarkable way the oharooter of 
these local oligarchies, and the ease with which the absence of 
any such marked distinction between the two classes aa prevailed 
in tho feudalised countries of the Continent enabled the merchant 
to become the country gentleman, or the country gentleman the 
merchant. A Fastolfe or Falstoff was Baififf of Yarmouth in 
1281, another is among the first of its representatives in Parliamea^ 
and from that time members of the family filled the highest 
municipal offices. John Fastolfe, a man of considerable account 
in the town, purchased lands at the dose of the fourteenth 
century in Caiator, and became the father of Sir John Fnstdlfq, 
who, Mter a distinguished military career, was luckless enough to 
givo his name to Shakapeare*s famous character. In Yarmouth, 
however, be was better known os a benefactor to the great oburah 
of St. Nicholas. A chasuble of doth of gold and eleven tunics " 

were a gift which must have endeared tho memory of the worthy 
knight to the medimval devotees of his native town. 

In a book of this kind nothing is more curious than to sea the 
little glimpses of life which peep out through the antiquarian 
details of its pages. Among the Yarmouth families, for ingtenfifi, 
we find the ancestors of the present Lord Dudley and WBid« a 
house whose origin adds a new story to the romance of m 
peerage. A younger son of the house, who had settled under the 
first of the Stuarts as a goldsmith in Cheapside, founded its 
greatness by purchasing for a song the contents of two s«to of 
rough diamonds 

Standing one day at his shop door, u was then the eustom, he asked a 
sailor who was staring at the display of Jewdry, whether be wonted t# 
purchese enrthing, to which the men replied he did, but muet fint sell whey 
he had in his beg. Being invited into the beok ehqp the eoilor ostoalihid 
Werd by pouring out e number of rough diamonds. A boi^gila was soots 
struck, and Wara invited the etUor and acmie of bis mesmetei to snppir al 
a lavcm, where they were ell veiy merry ; end befon ptrting the siildr 


promised to bring snothor big of similar stones the next morning, whieh hi 
did end parted with them on the seme cs^ turma Werd then 1~tflsnis a 
money lender end was rstofted to, among others, by Lord Dudtw, who had' 
gieetfy impeired his forShne. The jeweller suggested that ms lotMto 
might be accommodated without loas,^ a match between the kader^s essL 
Humble Ward (named after bis maternal grondfiither, Biohiid Htushls ef 
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iMinMrtiliiflg «amoit pvoplwtie «boat k. It tottk place only m fom 
igataouB aiwflh of l»e spdt ^el«, tiie oUiev iap, itio cama^ won 
Jtiuofwn off* tbo line, aiidilie lvattM9lkig«d,tboQ|^ the juiffieageia' 
leffbetn aeem tc liM eumd. TW vhicb it xmy bo 

•mi^mbered two men of thia GhtHueia Civil Shoved with letaorih' 
nUa gaUaotry--*^iffbiida fitodf that the lA^uity and watdi« 
t^nms of thefotoe oiie tielik^ «o eaceMiee nor eo omUed for m 
ahf5 (daniot ooMidered Khem 1 k> ho. indeed it may he doabted 
wtietber £ipain wmdi not be mttoii the better for a laisfi^r Guardia 
CSivil and a eniaUor army. Scattered ai it ia in fluaH dcAechmeote 
wllovertbo ooirotry, and eeiwpoiiod nloioet excluiNrely of itoady 
mid Boldiem, it ie far lem avaimbie timn tbe regalar amy for the 
pnrpoee of tboee luilftary firotMinciamientoe which have bean lor 
yeaiepaat thixwee of »)Miia ; wkilo^ from the local knowledge of 
the nMU, it is far morempofhl for putting down Oarliet or Itopirbli- 
«an liMumctton. One of the few faults we have to And with the 
atttbor, or perhaps we ought to say with the Hrm whose bookkee^per 
he is^ hi one which he idiaree with the great bulk of foreigners in 
Spaki. Indeed, oven that great and wise being, the Ow® Oorte- 
epondosi ** of the nownspapem, is not wholly free from it. We 
tnean the weakness, we will not sey of beiiefing, but of lending 
im ear to, that peooiiar sort ef political scandal wit^ which the 
iftmospbere of Sfiain is alwiws highly oliargcd. There is no 
gobemouohe in the world Une the »pamsli gobemonche. Hie 
Appetite and swallow ere podigioBS. Whether it k his fervid 
ftowthem teiuporamcnst, or vis ingriituod crednUty and love of tbo 
snarvellotts, or tlie infinite eiihdivieion of parties aepavatud nioro 
hy jiMitaal iiatredi than by difiorenoe of opiniou, or an utter disbelief 
*^or which indeed it is hard to blame him — in the existence of 
euoh a tbbg as piflitioai meratity ; whatever may be the oause, ^eve 
M no tale about an eppoaent so monstrous that a Snaniah politacian 
wili wot swallow it grsodily. We who in our com Northern way 
eeldoui go'beyond aconsing aiir statesmen of stupidity, or obstinacy, 
or weakness in yielding to premuro, or, at the worst, of lavish ex- 
penditure or cheese^ihag economy, have but a faint idea of the 
asrt of chaipea enrrent in party waifare in Spain. Tbe ebavaoter 
of Napoleon III. as painted by a Victor Hugo or a Henri Hoohe- 
fort ia as the driven snow compared with that of any lead^ 
man in Sjuiin when bandied by one of tbe factxoii opposed to him. 
Hem is a specimen of the sort of thing one bears rn Spaiti > 

« Many people,” wpMed the Junior, ‘‘will toll yonthat.Sflmino,iofhTfmra 
loving IMtn, hire<l tmiee Toledo rtifflanM who iiMfUMunatod him ; and they 
argiM Shat eo many men oould aot have bean oiigageil in eudi a plot, ana 
have eacciitcd it at aucb a plare aud tinie, uidemi with tbe oontiiviuiuc of the 
very UiglKat powers ; audit in tartiipreMhl, that a bet was made cm thesnldeet, 
vkrthHt TVlui would klU 8ernino, or Heri'ano Priui, in a given time, wliioh 
hrt waaJu#*twoti.” . 

••And Afane,” addod the CmMer, ••attribute the aanie aoiiahlo fbeUnge 
aid hornlridsl liiteiitimi to Mootpendor } while othorK nvor that it woe an 
aot of larivato revenge, atid only ciNineeted with poUUos riynohd^'. aPor 
say tlittt, some yrers Airo, Prim planuecl the asMissination of ^arvaea, 
and had anotiior pursun kiiKid by mistake, on which the family of the 
murdered man iwcd vengeance, and executed their purpose in the Cafio 
4el Tirreo.” 

It is on^ fiur to the Casliior to add that he says ho docs not 
believe these stories.’' 13 ut why give thorn a moment's atten- 
tion P What ** Tliey sty " is seldom worth notioo in any part of 
tho world, and in Suaiii •< They ” will say anything. It is difficult 
lor an unprejudiced foroiguor who listons to the sort of talk that 
is constantly in the air iu Spain to avoid a su&pioion that pos- 
sibly Isabel II. may, after all, bo an injured woman. Had she 
been chaste os ico, pure os enow, she could nut have escaped 
calumny in Spain. 

A chapter that will interest a good many English readers is 
that on ** Oabrerismo," as the Protestant niovoment in ripmu is 
called, from its acknowledged bead Cabrora, wb^ it is hardly 
necessary to say, is not to be confounded with tbo CHrlist goueriu 
of tiie same name. Of all places in Spain, heretio-buruiug Seville, 
where tbore was an auto da p so lately as 1781, has boon made 
tile hoad^quartors of the movemoot, and here tlio Firm learned 
aomething of the promas it is making, and cncouutoied some 
oi tbo members of the ^nod : — 

Many of the laww claeiei [Mr. Klageman observes] memed to know 
them well, and rcsfoiot tlivin CousUntly tliore was 0 kindly grmt- 

tttg, a shake of the haad‘--evot) a ki»9: and, it must lie oonfessod, a brotherly 
spirit sesmod to porvade tliem all. And this might wnit be the case, for st 
nrenent the IteformcrA are a focblo folk, and in peril of their lives every d^y ; 
W «mt of <nwh wosknoss Attengtli bos come lieibie now, and it cany oome 
igniu. Tliero wUl, howwer, be a struggle, and s dtadly one ; for in Spain 
It is a serious matter wiieii ex -priests ojuidy hoist thcstaudanl ot'itd^iou 
kgidiuit CheNkUimNl Church, 

Wa eamiot dose our dealingn with Stuvans k Go.” without • 
wavA Mi adknowladgiuent of their palriotic danundationa of that 
aud&oiial ilulaMoe, tho British trevi^hig oreb. Ftom all the ac- 
aattoti wa reouive, it seems that this nasty creature k becoam^ 
meah more numerous, and each 000mm extending hk range, 
OMid omyiae Jhis vulgarity, stupidily, and iU-bceadiiig into new 
MglUNia, Our taavellera met with apedmeiia at sovsnir imiiita of 
drek roala* That ho ohould have been encaunasreil in f^ca at 
parl&oular period U only naiunil ; amy one leooBacta what 
SI mab af ittiitiiem thma ama the iaatimi oommuuimtioiu ware 
Ipc^jPUiaA wi&Paii^aiidhowanterpri«nguMQAgcn*«coadactod’’ 
ham u itS' ‘W fctk m aim|KMa, couU not cmadnti; theumalvaa-*Hea 
■laaiure Ivipa in omuimMaa round the rains. Of coiino saeh aa 
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fi>r a dayMa frimoo, and was detandbafi, in nttar itmgm 
of its imiahfctaDts and their diatreaa, to aao and hear all M * 
could*’ But it would seem that he haa penhtmiad avao mtnr 4 
Spain. The Pkm observed two or three Btreiitflyiimrhadi^ 
of the breed there ; in partioolar one refined gentleiiMui, who 
playfhl wi^ it was to say audibly, ‘*Ocadoimd eU Yeakaasl 
whanOsmiM Siekloa, whowasatayingin the ame hotel, hap 
to pass within sarehot What can it he that people dt w 
travel forP It cannot he for anjoymeot; ibr art, ardhItactiK 
soeoaiy, and manners must bo thrown away upon thaiXL tankas 
a matter of iho^ their life abrcMui is one eontinaed gnunUm nm 
rile time they leave England till th^ gat hack* HsaaiMj^'aie 
Junior's theory on the subject r 

“ Which being the case,” wdd the Junior, •^hii object In jouras^ to 
Spain is clear enough. Of course he has plenty of aegualntaiiMs, wluto he 
ciUla friends, Aod all there he delights to take down a psg. And now>bso 
he gets hack to Kurland, he will have a line chance of doing thIa' Tor 
Brown, one of hU friends, will have gone perhaps to Colo^e, with thi same 
amiable ot^ect t>f crowing over those who liave not been there. Ihes aome 
day Bvowa vdfi s^y, • Tlio cathedral at Colome is a mainifioreit (hteg j 
Sponge, yon should see Cologne.* To wiiich Sponge will naly, * Bare 
you to Spain, Urswo ? oh ! eh ! No, air, you have not ? well, then, 
no one should talk of C'uthedrole who has not been to Spain. When I was 
In Spain, &c. Ac.* So Drown wifi l>e silenced until it oocum to Utn tbit he 
con see a bit of Spain almoat an easily as a hit of the Dbine provinces, gfter 
which ho will fbthvw dfi tiie footateps ot Sponge, and will leave the rent a 
odour of vulgarity behind him, to tho disgust of all foroigim.'* 

*• The iiilichief," aald tbe Ueuior, •* wliiuh such meu do is too obvlooe for 
argument. Dat the r|ucsUori is, how can it bo prevented ? ” 


&ALESDABS OF SCOTTISH SAINTS.* 

W E OMumo that the Bishop of Brechin in anatohing tbo 
tiiuo ueodi’ul to publish these Kaltmdars intended them 
to be of goiieral ueo, and that, in writing hie olabcp'ate preface 
and iu collecting t(iigethcr iu alpbabeticiU order the notices of 
above a tbousaud Irish and Sci/ttirtb Baiuts wham very few 
people have over heard of, he uieaut to iUustrate a subject 
which, to t^ay the least of it, is ouo of cnnmdevable obscurity. 
But unfortunately tho form in which he has published his 
volutno is llttlo ^apted to bouolit (hose to whom Lis studies 
are likely to be inont interestuig. A quarto ^dUion du luj'a, with 
leather liack and gilt top leaves, ranges no doubt with the liox- 
burghe serios, but its circulation is necessarily liinitod to the sub- 
scription list and 11 few exceptional purchnsei's. Under the ino^ ^ 
favourable circumstances a work of antiquarian research such asihis 
is would command but a very limited sale ; and we must express 
our regret that so much infonnaiioD has not been compressed iato 
an ordinary octavo volume of somewhat less than half the sice 
of tho one now before us. We should not have taken the trouble 
to offer this exception to its shape ware we not impreased 
with the extreme value of the book, the contents df whlon bavt 
cvidoutly been put together con amoro^ aud come with a parti* 
cularly good grace from a Scottish eoclesiastic. As far as wa 
are ourselves oonoorueU, we ore well satisffod to have a volume to 
read and to review which, from tho beauty and sise of its ^e^ss 
specially inviting, and which presents such ample margin to its 
pages, and eo much of the blank (usper which, we belie va, in the 
trade goes by tho name of “ fat." 

Tho main part of the work consists of twelve different Kalendars, 
tho .dates i}f which range over a period of four centuries, com* 
moncing with a MS. of tho thirteenth century and ending wirii 
tho Liturgy of 1617 which I.*aud attempted to impose upon the 
people of Scotland. The last is of course a mere reprint, as also 
are some of the others. Most ol them are, however, now prkred 
ior the first time from the original or one of the frw ori||lsHil MSS. 
that are Ihiown te exist. Amongst these the Caleadar w Abefdeen 
IS noteworthy. It was piinted in 1 854, but the oather has been 
induced to reprinit it, in ordckr to incinplmte the mrinuseript ad^ 
tions of the copy now at Glasnis Castle in the posaaeaiem dt the 
Earl of Strathmore and JungboBD. tie mentions iiie prafitm of 
inserting addi||pns in ink in order to aocomiiioisito oM brev 


to modern osm as heing tieouharly Scottish. Two ooatdono dt the 
volume, Nos. v 11 . end vlll., are devoted to axts p aot s ftom ririf 
Aberdeen Breviaiy— dhe first oonsiating of its Kalendai io frtlLtte 
aeoQiid containing the entries in the Martyzology of Aberotin» 
^[^ially relatkig to SootUrii Saints. We obrerre tint io the tilie 
of tho iMter the name of the city is printed Adeideen a 1 
take, for whkh the extraordinariiy ebs of the 
to l^ve DO excuso. And a comparieom of the fimt pi^ of 
the Martyrology with tbe tfrst page of the Biwvlaqf MMMh 
also another overeight on the foxt of the editor, 
thoutfh more excusabi<^ we nevonheleoa regret Oil tbf idrit*^ 
the 13 th of Jannoiy— *we have dnly enteiedy lie dtouhtoa Mt 
exact copy from the MS., ^‘Ikettrigena epteepi et ooefirtitwihh 
m^ua duplex.” Cloirespandh^ to this we hove id Ihe epiiw, 
printed from the Maitytotagr, daiku bf eteriM 

fines detaUing the faore of Si Kenftigem cw 
k tire ScKitti&Chttidi, hat also hy 'the HsfllihvSdA^'’ < 9 ^ .... 
the author ia his pretree ••yariret cse . . > 

iwwmfregif^tigtlteK^sirihwer 
Impest soosaf tho tioskia leiyke giekg irer wdA,;^#^^ 
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nfamd to tilim indiodbltt nolioBfl^ bat upoii 
to^lf to Edumnit who dufy apmm ta alnhabethwl ordoTi m 
m hiw cotediiiiad uodor Ao &it9 WofeiAar it, a.». 603^ 
Ifii^ejqaaniiiloii of this la givea ; and Aoogh it ia pwSblt Aat 
hm», aa in oAtr eoMa, thore nair bn no •ooauiit to be 
gitto of Aa mriatf on, jat Ae taet or toe anpaieat dUmpeney 
oag|t,.we totok, to have been notk^ if onty for too eabe of thoae 


miatAlce 4^ tile writar’a fbr Janiiarf n> the dbiy on wbleb, as tor 
as wtimiiw. his ssme sppears hi aU lulendare. We obaerfo that 
in ao^tSer hstaiioe of a AimOai^ daplicatiDa of dmtsa-^namolyi the 
fsaMvsl of Kaigarst of Boothia^ Qneen and Oontoesor^tfae 
odlt9r has givsn toe explaoatacmy nameW, that toe feast was 
moved fVoai the daw ot her deosli, which was too i6to of 
* Ifovoittber, to the loto of June, by Innocent Xll. in 1693, at the 
inaUttce of Jfttnea Vfl., that day being the birthday of his son. 

It is this jSsertniinating nnu critical elemeut toot we often 
dtoidsmte toroa^out the work. We will Uhastmte what we mean 


fm some bistoricat scoowit^ amongst ml these le; 
tlm Uto is mostly oomnosed, of his dealings wh 


ads of which 
the Ihilagum 


hmmt '«thieh ha is smd to Inwa swiba^ sxtirpatsd toam the 
\ And now we wiU yosaadto no t ice an o tosr of these ItoyagMsi^ 


P<m has ito vatorsiiM to toe sito of Margi^ ^Iteomiilb 

im in tos cooias of the praesAntyStt. lUs M 
ptopomided by a writer in the dmiton J to to switwn ii ft^ f<dU 
h iih ^ ^ adontsd by onm^tas in istialto 

puMUbed some yearn ago (eee d w a r toi y JMsw tor JWy 19 and 
August IS, 1863), We have no doubt that Papeluoeh wan 
wrong wban ha assarts, without sny svidanos, that thsrs hnd 
beena previous oanoniiatlon of Quean Msfgaset, wUoh ha totnl m 
naossssfy to aooownt Dor her cuftiii; whaieas it is in reality ton 
cnlhn that led to the petitloo for her oanonisaliaii. 

And mow we must turn to too KalendMcs toomselvesi whkh 
will be found to contain aeveial ourtoritias, Soma m them , 
ctoronisla vasious supoisUtioiis as muds oartain days of too year. 
Aniongit tbesa the Malmuianum to ljpr toi sii t sfc>uo la eonapicuoiuk 
WoMgtot to ito' '<baLthe KaLondar is a liUle datn.^14 so tbat 
•onis of these quaint lines osnoot bs produoed in their integrity^ 
At the end of most of the months are a few Latin henametsiiv 


^refert'iicsB to the life of the same Saiot as given in the appendix. | 
l%e e^tor in his preface notices the alniost entire dearth of 
authentic information with leg/ird to the history of Scotland beforo 
toe time of St Margaret, and therefore being, as he says we ought 
tabs, tbankfid fiw the slig1ite«)t hint urith regard to the pohtics 
and conditions of Ufo of those obscure times, he reproduces a good 
deal of mattjsr without either comment or any, the slightest, 
attempt to distinguish between the ordinary and the marvellous. 
He says;— 

With any abatonent caosed bv [we luppcss ho moans sllowcd for] the 
lUMiiCienl naturs of the componillona wv got fn>m tlie le^ruU a very do- 
flnitif i^eCuraof a itate of fluoiety in wbioh violsnci^ and barbariMm aitornato 
with r^tiks of atrvBg reUnpiaiis oanvirfiae, and in which wo tseon to dia* 
corrvr tboiai fumia of civil aed ciMdoaiai^ffeal Ufa which ar« miMuOM|<4 to lu 
ia the ovher nations of thotVebtia faoiUy. Wa ahoidd not have anliibiUd 
tbs whole COM! had wo hU tLa niiraidw wliieh form ao grant a 

proportiou of th<;> uuddent'A m tlui.Uvca. of tbe.'M) turc Msoh m to excite 

aHinile upon tbcs;tavoi»t couritoiuinue. The nature of thia work bchiK un- 
theobgk.'il preehides the ni^enaity of tooidu^tg on this Hubject froin any 
olhar thrill a litoracy pdMt of view. Kve» iboM who re^ot them mast 
admit tbeir historie raliic aa ilhietratioaa of the domestic lue and iiuutnera 
of epucha of which we know au liUlc.— P. xlvL 

Now the life ef Bt Kentigem is the longest and moat important 
of (dl the notices given by the Bishop of Brechin. Hs carefully 

§ ives the iKitkoriSiea from which the lifo as s whole has bees 
ertved, and in speaking of the different accounts of tho Saint’s 
birth he was not bound to protest against thu absurdity of some 
of them, os he remarke upon thu story of his being sujiposed to be 
bom orf A virgin, os detailed by Joacetine, aoino six hundred years 
afterwards, and this suthor’a opinion that be was bont 

after the regular course of nature, but that his mother was os 
iguovARt of toe cause of her conception as Lot wan. This odd 
exprossioii is of course due to JoHceline, who meant that she 
was as itucunsdoiis of any intercourse as L^t was when he be- 
came the prognoiior of the Moabites and Ammomtes. We do 
DOS object to this or any other of the curious alleged mtrsdes in 
Goonexiou with this 8amt bung roprodmred, provided the autbo- 
rfty is ijiuoted so ss to eusble tlie reaiiiutto form his own judgment 
on tbeir probabiUty ; but we should have been glad if tome at- 


yember, and Sunday fell on that day in the years 6oj and 614..’* I 
Now if the reader wftl deduct 100 years from his lito, it will bo 
esgy to believe that the Saint died at the advnooed age of eig^- 
tore, ns is statsdl in Alban Butler’s Kfo of him; bat bs certainly 
^ not die on n Bttodny in either of the years 6oi or 614 on tho 
I jth ol Novembar, fbr that day fell on a Wednestof in hoto tbiMo 
ysm; nor ogsin could he have died in 60 1 or 61 r, if be died on 
Sluiday the itlh sf November, for in bi>tb of those jests this day 
foU im a Mommy. But as Jsimsiy 1 5 fell on Bimdsy in beto toe 
yeam 603 ami ^14, we ere inelmd to think that November b 



toiAofiSbtssnltoisgevel bf Scotland, the wife of MabAm 
who in 1093, on the i6to of November, but wes nol esams* 
bed tiU the jssr laSL Ibexu is adocument lately come to lig^ 
* ftmtt wipes of thw Vatleen, pubBshed in Thsiiier's J fam mse to 

' Miisim^srdbotorifei^ whitoeont^ 

to ft h ift iywtt of toinqmte into toehsBte and chscmlssog 

tto'QSseSkSodtlbsniimher snd itoid of iituamtoaOegedto h**s( 
Ijatoiitfetmsdsit It by«cyenibimtos;h^toto 

enbled^iit the tone of her dhott fer % 
tfflN'lssM before she wee to a o a isod . The BUm 4! 
kHtodlltobtot^ w totoh, in his misMeft tohf vm, 
[ ei |jiip sttott ei toe eenonuatioit ftoiii toe Knig Of floc tlsnd to toe 


mcnco and eud. Those are soineiitnos precedoil by a line or two 
which dotiiils some local, or perhaps in souio coses more general, 
suporalition. Thus, to the month of January in tlib Kalendor b 
appended tho following rhyming line 

Nona psnit beltam tot qubU dai horn fligcOuna 
In February we have — 

Nullus ut octavo vol dene dlxorit svs t 

and in ikb month we have a ooiipkt informing us that when the 
year will divide by foar without a rsmoindvr iS b a leap-year. It 
woukl pusxle a soholar to put tbb iaformation into a neat eonplet 
of elegtaet. Those who object to the following may try their lumd 
at a buttes 

Tunc biicxtun t>rlt quando pvr qttuttaor equos 
Auuoa partiri ouiii i>ot«ria doinial. 

OjmUing all iiitermediato entries, we come to jtUo choraoter ghrsn 
to eertam days of August, wbi^to are very ourious. The ims at 
the beginning of the mouth is— 

l^rima noeat furtein, pcrdiUiue sociinda cohortsm. 

'Hiat at the conclusion is — 

Cunpida priuiA ferit quom Mpilma pardere quwrit 

For an explanatioii of tho first of thoso lines wo tntned to toe 
I Ninth KabmlAr. that of Adam King, printed at Paris in Eag&di 
I (or rather iSootcli) in 1 388, w{iore wo find that toe slaughter of 
the MoeQAbees is attributed to the ffiet of Augnst, and tbedofeot of 
the Homans at Counm to the second of tho saiue month. BUli there 
is diffimilty m such an allusion to clhsidcal history in a Oalendar 
of the thirteenth eentorv. The <K>inoid«joe^ however, b curious. 
We obaervo that none of the doseriptioiis os these days apply to 
any except the earlier days of the month. In one instance only 
dom the uinnlier reach os high os fifteen. It is evident, toerefore^ 
that irho exigencies of boxanoeter verse boro Interforod with the 
dcNrriptive |K)wers of tlie writer, wlioevur ho may have been. 

Some of these lines oro very uncouth, not to. say uiisonstruaUs* 
Tho following one— 

(Iniuta dat OctoUrls qae non afmioaasolubris— 

comes under both these heads, even after odriptlng th# obvious 
ofuendiitioo of taking tbs initiivl (a) jkom tho pemutuimts word, 
ood (umeKiiitf it to tao preceding woid. 

Tho first nmleadar pnnted in the work— namely, thoKaimiMmm 
Dnsmmomitimfo^ham none of these rhyming but toe fomto 
sod sixth, tboit (k Arbmthmd and that ds Aoso Furint^ give most 
of tho same initbl lines as the book to ; but they 

are in most coses more coiubasly corned* end in one or two in- 
stances they ore pturpossly tariod in toe Jfetw JPhrmo. 

In the Csltie OaMdor toe editor has addod the Bngllsh to to# 
Celtb for the asks of toe unlesrncd* The sntrbs at the hogfio^ 
niagi sad soids of moffths in the Kokndar of the Ahertostt 
Bsoriary ore all of them of the natuie of nibsLool dbedions. 

Wo had DOS intended to sar anything shout tho first Kabodsr 
wtobb appears in thb work, am wueh b too only one that 


wnicli appears in tom work, and whieli b too only one that 
gives St boat one event for ev^ day in the year. Some of those 
entiies are nevcrthebss very ounon^ and will hardly be thought 
to be possessed of much authority in point of chroDolo|^; os. for 
instance, when the 6th of September b fined upon as JVatak 
Maakani Ptaftk, However, our reason for notieing thb Kslendar 
hens n that the editor has printed in foosUmle its first and bat 
pages as a specimen of the mode In which such a book was pto- 
doQsd In too ekmnili century. Keitber of tfasee pages b very 
easy to msA The ftrst cOntaiiis a form of exorcbm whbh the 
etolsr hso not reproduced in prist. The other eoalfics us to test 
hb oocesa^ltt traii8eriblag,atid we am obliged to say that certsin 
oosmighlilii It tlisDW some susDictons unon the other narts wfaidi 


we ho^mA fbe sune means of tsstisg. hx toe entry against the 
dM of XbMher too editor prinliT— 

to 0mmlfmkjptmk dossci dAadptojnvbsiai^^ «r ttpU$ Dy»eoni 

fHi « nfetoh figliiimlii affj fSi HaSuKfeicsrtS otssfois wl tt m Mibtnm 

o sfe h i 'ieiitt j MW JhrioSlt sf OHUem/ 

J br wo Hf O k la dbtomtl^ JTfeiwso/feto in tho feosimiU 
bm4m oild<te fihwss In whkh it ossois in toe Kolsndai^ 
SMd toiim b: no omto oofom toe word OmmMo, and Cmnmm 
digtefiiMfe 4 6l iiiiai sm i, Tha mbtstos toamsslves oio of Ittris son* 
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iequenca, but thev joat auggeat • fear wbaiher there may not be 
othera of more importance in the Kalendar, which it mnat be 
admitted ia very cloaaly written and very difficult to read. 

AmiD| against the aSth of December on the same page we have 
the following entry ;«* 

JMhIum pasiio $anctorutn infantum qui iub Herod $ rege eoronati nnt 
numero duorum milium dueonlorum. 

In this entry the editor hna printed Herode rege for Herodis regno, 
and haa omitted a half line which is inserted in a vacant apace 
above the first lin^ and which ought to come in after the word 
rapno*~namely, peifldia pro Christo Juso sanguine. 

We have noticed other mistakes in this pagOi which we will 
hope has been an unfortunate specimen. Tliey arejnot-P^ much 
inmortance, but one of the chief values ^jf -^fQpradu'bij^" of 
a MS. u ito ac curacy, been minute in our CH^* 

^JjlWp^jttJfochin as to minor details of his wora» 
PB tomit to thank him for the great amount of infor- 
»**Siation he has put together and for the labour ho has bestowed 
on a work which can never be remunerative for the cost of its 
publication. 


MISS BRADOON'S LAST NOVKL.- 

I N this talo the author of Lady Audtey*e Secret has struck out 
a now lino. In place of tbo conventional hero made up of 
yellow moustaches and soliisbness, and the heroine with yellow 
Lairi indomitable will, and shady antocedonts, wo are introduced 
to a picture of Arcadian simplicity and innocence of a kind ^uite 
unusual to meet with oven in a novel. Not that the villain of 
the piece is not a thoroughgoing villain of the approved sort, 
quite equal to anything of the kind that has boon painted heforo, 
ready to commit forgery, abduction, and any other crime on the 
smaUest provocation, or indeed often from no apparent motive 
whatever. But then the hero proper is a young man of the mo^ 
unexceptionable character ; while of the two heroines, the one, if 
slightly insipid, yet is the very pink of propriety, and if the other 
does make a slip in early life, sue oudeavours to recover the lost 
ground and become an honest woman by a judicious bigamy very 
soon afterwards. 

llobort Ainsleigh is brought up from early childhood by a 
worthy couple, the warrener on an estate in Berkshire and 
his wife, his only companion and playmate being their pretty 
little daughter Margery. When ton years old, Itobert — or, 
as his foster-sister calls him, Itubin — is removed from the care 
of those good people, and taken to reside at the great house, 
tenanted at that time by the steward, one Mr. Qrimshaw, and his 
wife the housekeeper. This lady, for some reason at present 
unknown, cherishes a bitter dislike to the youngster whom she 
has taken under her care, and snubs and bullies him persistently 
during the next nine years; her husband the while, who, although 
fulfilling the humble office of housc-stewai'd to Lady Barbara 
Lostrange, is yet a scholar of extrnordinniy mark, acts os Robert’s 
tutor. Tlie pupil is worthy of the tutor, for at nineteen ho could 
not only turn a lovo-ditty by Rochester into Anacreontics in 
pure Greek,” besides reading alike easily in lilnglish, French, 
Italian, and Latin,” but he had also gained a snmttoriug of 
Sansent— a remarkable feat to accomplish in the year ly^o, or 
tbii^ years before the existence of that language was discovered 
by Europeans. 

While leading this peaceful and useful life, he learns by degrees 
something of his own history. Lady Barbara Lestrange, the 
owner of the house and estate, at present at Madrid with her 
husband, the British Ambassador Uicre, had in her youth been 
attached to a cousin, one Kodorick Aintdeigh, w'ho however, 
instead of marrying his wealthy and beautiful relative, went to 
the lad, and disapnearod one day simultaneously with the pretty 
daughter of a ncigobouring parson. Shortly afterwards the young 
lady dies in destitution in London, leaving an infant, our hero, 
whom Lndy Barbara adopts, its father being supposed to have boon 
killed in a'brawl in tbo uums of tbo town. The orphan has now 
arrived at manhood, and besides attaining to tbo deme of soholar- 
sliip already montioned, is so gentle-mannered tliat, when the 
stern huuHckcepor^ Mrs. Qrimshaw, calls him on unmannerly jack* 
onancs, his ro^dy is couched in language almost touching from ita 
mildness. Mrs. Grimshaw had evidently taught him manneie 
while her husband was teaching him Sanscrit At this juncture 
Lady Barbara returns home from Madrid,' accompanied by her 
husWd 8 niece, Mias Dorothea llomsley, a young lady with a 
« pale, wluto-1‘080 face,” and a large fortune, and her aU^n, Mr. 
Lvorard Ix'slrnngo, the “ first villain ” of the tale, and destined to 



alobber morally liko a human spaniel on every occasion. Wie 
consequences were what might be expected. Miss Hemsley, a 
courted heiress, accustomed to the eocioty of the Spaniah Court 
would naturallv fall in love with so well-conducted a vout^ 
who. to the poUshed manners acquired in the wairener’s hut and 
b the oxcelleut Mrs. Grimshaw's society, no doubt added the 
charm of a fine Berkriilre accent Robm returns hv affection. 
hot| warned by his land benefactress, promisee her to conceal 
reefingii aj^ thweon straightway takes the first opportunity of 
gankftf ,<<h 6 m known, Mr. Lestra nge, peecoivixig tbs inters 

•‘Lady Aadley^s 


ference of Robin with the taotrimeidil iimgemeBte dsstbk 
for* himself, bestows on him t portion <4 tfii hatred yrblrh 
is his leadbg emotion, but meenwhile amuses himself by 
seducing the warrener’s daughter Margery, now grown up to 
be a young woman of surpassing beauty, whom he begiipM 
to London by a promise of mamage. To complete the aiMBpge- 
men^ he throws the euspidon caused by her diwmeeniioe ct 
Robb, by forging a letter in the handwrituig of lip le&er, matfpg 
an assignation with the girl, b which his signatore is so sdrcitly 
connierfeited that our hero stands aghast, and w Matons Lesftabge, 
now returned from Madrid, toms him out of the houae. > 

Robb thereupon goes to London to read for the Bar. OM wHh 
his usual good sense admits to share hb chambers and btiiiacy a 
man who is an evident rogue, and who of course b the moond 
villain ” of the story—an agent of the first, employed to woric 
Robin's further ruin, which is very soon aooompibned. Ibr on ^ 
htidf Barbara combg to town with her ward, wnat more netunl 
than that sho, being, as we are given to understand, a peculiarly 
strong-minded woman, and a model of propriety, with a large 
fortune in her own right, and entirely independent of her husband, 
as was also tlie young lady, should bring the lovers seoreUy 
together, and propose a clandestine maniago between them, her 
scheme being that Robin should cafry off the young lady from a 
masquerade at Ranelagh F What more naturm, abo, than that 
this gallant and dbcrect young man should confide the plot to hb 
chance acquaintance. Mr. Hay — the ^^seoond villab” above referred 
to. and whom even ne suspects to be a rogue*-and that he should 
join that gentleman and one Sergeant O’Blagg of the East IndU 
Oompany’s service in a dmner on the evening of the performance ; 
that these two worthies should drug his wine; that when the 
lady meets him according to appomtmont, and they repair to 
house whore the P'leet marriage is to be celebrated, hb suggestion 
to take the obvious precaution of ascertaining that he has got bold 
of the right lady by lifting her veil is silenced by Mr. Hay, who 
objects that the lookers on might discover, ns well as the bride- 
groom, who she bP It need hardly bo said that, when the veil b 
lifted, after the ceremony, Robin finds he has married a person he 
did not intend to marry— namely, his old acquaintance Maigory. 
now the cast-off* mbtress of liestrange, who of course has arranged 
the whole affair with the aid of his accomplice Mr. Hay, and 
who now himself appears on the scene to enjoy the spectacle of 
his rivAl's discomfiture. While Robin is protesting feebly 
against the trick, in come a party of crimps, headed by 
Sergeant O’Blagg, who claims him as’ a recruit for the EasO 
India Company, in virtue of some remarks let faU during the 
dinner party above mentioned. Robin is next described as Strug* 
gling with nb captors (a proceeding in the occurrence of which 
we disbelieve wnolly, so sensible a lino of action being utterly 
inconsistent with his known antecedents), whereupon heb knocked 
down, and eventually carried on board a troopship bound to 
India, in company with Mr. Hay, whom Mr. Lestranm Los also 
made over to the crimps, thus cleverly kilBog two biw with one 
stone, and getting rid at the same time of his rival and of the ooeom- 

S lice whose revelations might prove embarrasring. Why the crimps 
id uot improve the occosion by carrying ofif Mr. Lestrange him- 
self, as well as the parson and the landlord of the house and the 
bystanders generally, b noC explained ; but it would Apparently 
have been just as easy to do so. However, the kidnapped gentle- 
men (who continue to be fast friend^ the ^ntle Robin feelmg no 
improper resentment against the ruflian wlio has mined him) are 
accompanied on their voyage to Indb by the seigeant, who has at 
any rate the courage of Ins opinions, and cbeenully shares with 
hb compulsory recruits the horrors ox the seven months’ pasMge, 
finding apparently a sufiicieDt recompense for hb own sufferings 
in the knowledge that our hero and the other recroits have also to 
undergo them. 

Arrived at Calcutta, Robin soon attracts the attention of Mr. 
Holwell, mainly from his acquirements in Sanscrit^ which must 
undoubtedly have created a sensation; and on being taken. up by 
that gentleman and promoted io a subordinate clerkurip, be forth- 
with attaches himself to him in the spsniel-lSke famion whiefr 
invariably characterises bis relations towards hb patrmis. We ore 
DOW treated to the episode of the Black Hole and the battle of 
Plassey. for patting which scone on the stage there has been a gnMit 
show ox historical properties ; and indeed so fiur as regards eaUing 
the Hindoos Oentoos, and the Mahomedans Moon^ the deaeriptioii 
may be pronounced quite lifelike for that b Just what the Ans^ 
Indiane of those days used to do ; but the actual vetbihiilitttoe of 
the picture may be gleaned from the following extracts. The 
scene of the Black Hme b thus described r-*- , 






The first impulse was one wild batst of saga A bbdc Of Ihriiig eieitMs 

• ‘ ‘ ' UopwulbUaleil 

nothing agewsttt. 

^ It open imh thebr 
hwtd* ud oedb, Md lUt bMk pNMnttjr with tdeadfigi lM,tiltd flimtlL 
bowUiiK with piia. 

OoiMid«iiig that Him wm netrij a husdied ad i 
juund into « room ftet a, V 

obtrlow^ not hwo ooniind. A retr anMll Mnount fit \ 
tion mSmt hun pnTOtad oob n UnndoratiHitdit,/ 
th«M nnauMT oimtaiM M 
■ part of iMpt fii^g bob Vfiott a find 0^ 

1i aoO^ tp nrlM^Cglihnnk Amonf An ' - 

in Id* djriiig tiwaat* mwwj* id \ 
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faiffcrfaief^ atom of SttripidM m "llviMii belm with ftMOf 
|)fltMknna ^ stronger nffiwtiaiM/' mt 4 aotimtoa by " a deejl 
of dtit j and TeKgfon/' And ns to the in^talioiiB of 
antiqni^ on the poefs moal opinions and praonee, Lii bad 
ritlsvoBfljp and bad tboology, is it not true tbat a great part of 
tbent arifls iVoni looking; at Baripkles tbnmgh tbo speotaelea 
of Anetopbaneo, wbo ftarad and mispeeted tbo rturfoat <jf pby^ 
sibal eoenco and of aiorat pbiioicmhy, and ranked him os a 
80iqp«roat wjeb tbo greater taacbor Socratoa? As to bia 
momnty. it is too snranarily disposod of when be ie bold to 
jni^ty “ mental reservntion ’* from tbe famons line in the 
Mippol^rimf or ^ uHUTpnticm and inor<finate Ambiti(iii ” frcan the 
rersos in the Phvmaaf without reference to tiie context or to 
the character of thu sponkor. If the poet's morals may bci inferrod 
from his writings, we may cite the chnato Ilippolytus, ur 
Parthonoposus in tho Suppliants^*’ tbe modest Aubillcs of the 
the sweet holiness of youth” represent ed in the boy 
lon.^ And if, depicting^ as is his custom, men ha hf^ found them, 
likiripides has Introduc^' not a few shifty, crafty Grctjks (as some 
might ssv, not inconsistently with the national character in all 
time), wbat is theto in this that is not common to his partners in 
C]lrosk dramatic CarnsP Wo need hut go to Mr. Doime for an 
iitdauce In none of his plays,” he writes, has he depicted 
such a thoroughgoing sooutuirel as the Sophoclean Ulysses m 
the TVitMtiieM. Kor a ropresontativo poltroon commend ns 
to tha same character in thu 4;Vi.r. On tbe whole, thanks are 
due to our new vindicator of Kuripides for )ii.s def^vice of 
him as a m^et fiur in advance of his age in his views and fhel- 
ings toward/v women, atid hJavgs, and cmldren ; aiifl we are dis- 
posed to endorso Mr. Donne's ascription of the proserTOtion of 
80 many of bis works to this human element in them ; — 

aStvRcdon or charm tiuM-e was in them tbat touchcKl the heart of 
itdlaa from itv ea^ttevn to Ita weetern border, and so bold above water a ' 
fourth at least of Ids writings, when the dolugo of barbarism or blg*»try j 
swi;|yt away so many thousanda of (ireek dramas, and ntnonf^'them some that I 
lii4' bufiM c»ff the onrsn fram dCHohylfta or Sof>bocleH. tiuut tnerimm rmm% 
t‘t metUtm mortmlia ttmjfunt, Tbo vary tendarnres of Eiiripid(<e, though | 
iassti with «fh)viiiii(cy nr dr gradation of art hy oritica of tiie Ariatophanio 
soho<d, may have had iti mdueuce in the salvage of si^vonttHin plays, and 
fraynieats of others, exceeding in uutiibtvr the sum of those or both his 
QXtaut compeers. 

In his sketches of tlie extant jpJays of EuripldcB Mr. Donne has 
displayed groat tact, grouping in a coujde of the later chapters 
cgnspaBaUvely unimporiant wtuks like the Trades and Jlern^cp^ 


and ttuch Uartiatic dramiwi as the Pha^mta^ which, though fraught j 
cidont and effootivo akuatioQB, iR a sin against j 
Obriuna's nuiKiiUy sow witli tho hand an«l uot witu the 


cit9 4Mlioii of poeHo fimey Ikes l^pblgsria In hm fMUBIm 
anaaemsiit and delight on roadiuigldro eanp and Ibe tent of her 
sixe.*’ Ab to de m AuHt, wo will cniljr remark 

that ii is dtrangp bu. Donno abould hsvo dxawn no nor^lei 
bstirixt ker snddephtba’s dsugbtai^ even asi wbsa dkammg tbe 
4lD«idM^ he io not led even to giMma at tha ioeealiidewlng tkenin 
of tbe doetrine of atonement Tbe BeiipideaB eomrtefpift of 
tbe youthfhl Samuel, tha foundliim son in tbe DeteUe templOy 
suppfies our author with a theme tor half a delighfibl elmtfr. 
Tbe plot of tbe Ion is intensely oomples, and in ne play of timi- 
pides is tbe raapense so broetblaaa firom the opening till 

It is rightly styled by Mr. Dotme a lomaano iftAue 
then aclaseioal dmra; and it would not be labour loetif seme one 
of our modem translators would set his hand to a good venkm of 
a play which dramatizes tbo legend whereby Athens in her binh 
estate oBoired to consecrate her ori^ on the spear side^even asebe 
regalisecfit on the spindle side (p. nS, Ac.). The ^tationaia 
this and sevoDal cither chapters are of necessity from rotter f and 
we are spoilt for Potter when we have eidoyed extracts from lit. 
lirowning's Balanttion for tbe Aioedisj from Mr. Webster tor 
and from Mr. Puroull Fitzgerald for the JUfmoijfiui. 

For the Baoehc Mr. Donne has availed himself of the heaudhtl 
version of Dean Milman. to which it is no small compliment to 
Mr. Xlogors to say tfiat his translation is to some extent 
comparablo. Wo have never shared the modem taste for un- 
rkymed choruses, though it were idle to let prejudice intezi^ 
with our appreciation of the spirited uurhyme ” for which 
Milton's Agouistos ” is his procaaent. Of the dialogue, s^eobM. 
find monostiebs, Mr. Kogurs’s rendering is a transcript of the drift 
and Rsns^ not the loss telling for not being severely literal. Very 
seldom indeed can a blot or a fault be spied in and bisprefboei 
whilst it supplies all needful information touching tbe play, is 
moroDvor decidedly ingenious. Hr. Denne follows tbe^ usosl 
tbeesy that the Bnochte, wbiob was written and first exhibited at 
I’hlla and tbo Oourt of Arcbelnas, was a tribute to tbe ibvoiuito 
god of Northern Greece, whose worship wee thero^ be bints, 
AS devoutly observed in practice as in mitb. Commonly this 
drama ie cited as a pro^ tbat age and declining years had 
timed down Euripides to orthodooLy, and that it was designed 
to be a sort of recfuntution. But Mr. Rogers ventures on imother 
theoi^ It is iKiseiUe that Euripides may have recognized in 
the rites of the Macedooiaa Bacohants one of thorn corroctivm to 
the wanton ness and inaolunce of au autocrat which enthusiasm 
always supplies.” lie sees a protest against tho 


with stirring incidont ami uffeotivo akuatioos, in a bin against j eblo and iinacrupuJous monareb in the alliance 


flank.” Ten plays sro thus somewhat summarily disposed of; 
but. not the most doterminud atlckler for the claims of Euripides 
can fiitd ikult with Mr. Donne's handling of tbe oifaor seven. 
(If thuiO be groufis two, tbe Alce^it and Medta^ in one 
chapter, as the moot patkotic, we presume, of the Euri- 
pideae catalogue. In diocuMung tbe he notes a feature 

common to only one other puty of Euripides, tbe porsoni- 
Jpeation of an evil to which (lesb is heir; in this case Death, 
Sn the IffrctdiM Fmtns, Lyssa or Pbrenfly. Both ave depicted os 
strong^ jlod ami Aotive personages, having no Ihtlo part in tho 
notion of the dramas which they chavncteriio. llio theory tbat 
thoi AliKtUt ia a soinl-oomedy, or a satiric drama, is justly dis^ 
cnkUlwl. it has iiuloed enough of tho comic element in it to rank os 
a c<mt 6 dts Iwrwjftmlt, a titio to which elsuwhero Mr. Douno slkiwe 
thai fiko Jpki^vmia iM Timria bae no real claim, becaaiso tbo sus- 
pensQ and dtiwd tbat roign in it are to all intents tragic. But 
even in tbo the oomic element is cmnpurativuly elight, 

and wo agree in Mr. Douno's view i86>7) that the Ifrfra 
fuhftUs in a far higher dem^i tbia comic character, being os it is 
A kind of satirio m^ttiug-wngs^'to-zight^ and making everybody 
bappy-*-^ the tlveory that whilst Paris uloped with a phantom, 
Ileleu apuat tbo eventful twice tea years in a ” grass widowhood 
iu — which rather remindfi us of ThacKerar's amusing 

tidfisTladeroa ami /dmwsA Perhaps the tears of the AlcetHt 
nead seniu oouaterpo^ of laughter, which is suppliod by the 
jofkd Haveuiea, oe it is also in siomo degree bv the grandlbther 
PbeMS,. whose oh^ecthms to humouring his son Aidmetus by acting 
aa a sabstUata tor Alcestis^ are thrown into an amuaing para- 
pkMO hf Mr. Donae. Wo aro not sure that tlio ia 

aid tha finer and move sariRfaetary play, ns indeed tho Unvoar 
wbieb ilt has founid at all times with tranblators and adapters 
wmti saem to sIk>w. In the pages de\'oted to it tho wronged 
wale «|d mcBbor'fl character is well di«crimiiinted, and care is 
takaar. ta dbtmguish her from tbe mere vixen or shrew. By a 
ebmoa dU]p two nusagee of a translation by Dean Mnmon. 
denwirjtiTi ot b^ore she left her sire ami home, ami said 

to bn fikmi Valerius Flaccus, whexeas of course they ore from 
AgoUmdua ICbodim^ Tbe mtstako calls the more uigenlly for 
cometk% bacnase m tbe context Virgil ia said to have found 
ntudb bonrtfw in tha lines ; which would have been impossible 
if FlBe0U% d ooBtai^^ of Martial, had written them. 

> Avol^cikapbtf is nvea to the two Iphigenios. The 
di .riwbb ie tbe beet of tbe **spectMular'’ kind, and one of 
iba beef foe dAanaition of rltdr, ia Euripides; while the 
«a T4lir»i etaDdsaimost alone for the spirit and excellence 
AfiSi vfok la tbe former, to say aolbing of the famons opening 

pertimfriie oi Ipbigeaia. «Not 
'rayL lriib podoee and seeing tbe 

fovdr MeliRiar keir fother wne eaiKKiiided, not Miranda, 
ori^^tbe bmve new world,' me more deii^ 


huinau libertv with religioae ontbusiasiii. Certainly there are lines 
in tbo play wmch favour such a view, though it is a very epeculatlve 
and problematical view after all. When tbe messenger says to 
reutnous (670-1) : — 

TV yap raxoQ mtv ruv ppivu¥ dUottf 
Kai routvth>pov Kui r6 ^amXticih^ Xiav, 

thcro is a hint to despots in tbo Greek, not lost eight of in Mr. 
Ilogom's English 

I fear the quickness of thy wrath ; for. Sir, 

Thou art Mharp-temper’d and right royal Uio. 

Are we to aupposo that tbe Maeedoiriaa King wee fine-wilted 
caongb to take tho hint, ee he eat in the theatre, poeribly not 
wbo% uaobscurod by Boochio influenceef When,. Imwever, we 
compare this pasao^ with another in the same play, it doee not 
esoa^ us that Mr. Rogers lets democreey down wy lightly 
Tidveaias says in vv. 270-1— 

Bpaovc ri dvvaro^ koI \iytiv o!6c ^ ^ip 
Ktticdc froXirtfg yiyptnn voihf oha ix^} 

or, as Dean Milman renders, 

For the hold demagogue, powteftil ie spmcb. 

Is but a dangerous, oitizen, lacking saose. 

But ouds dkeram parim. Surely thm ia undue aildneee in the 
vague reudering by Mr. Rogeie 

However skilled a man may be in speech. 

If he be rash and reehlesa m beeomea 
A hoMt to sMen, frr bb mind in void. 

In jndglug tbe value of Mr. Regents theory, we indifre te the 
advice of uie ckoros in w. 427-8, and are d]!i{K»8ed to 

Avuid Cho schemes end saws of these 
Who would be singular. 

Yet though this be so, it does not detmet from the merit of bfo 
tianslatioB, which U very even, sound, end naetricaL Tbe ilmt 
antisijropbe of tbe second cborue will prove our woide;-f- 

Lips thstk never cheek their 1 
Foily freed from due netraint, 

Ever work a deal woe: 

But the quiet, patient heart. 

Guided still by wisdom’b nrio, 

AH uusbahea doth resMdii 
Aid ssvai flbe booeshult ; frv lhe| 

TboiqtbdweUiiig la the i^isnwbq^^ 

Tbat wiedomb not wbe^ ^ 

Which aims beyond mihb power* 

Short is our to gmp es .BBUih 
And this tome seoMBImtlmdsadedMmM 

Here we take leave of trio tribnta tb fibe 
e«h of vUitihto it itiaHMMM 
datiaa ol Oft notfc mAmiSI UntlMjlililt wl 
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MmatPOUia^e fWuomjw.* 

A OiCTESnON ill ioteflitiiaiii |piit Mmoni ought to bo 

exttmfwwy. TooiMikft qnoiltoouroohoiildity tM 
oiD Imi biKt one taowur. SsMapimiy pmchtng u rimply detoat* 
iiMo when ivo imdentiiiid by it ini]iiovlMtd prmAu^, It St 
AothJboig abort of ridiottbiiM amganee for any nan to g«t up into 
(bo fa^ and tmt a eoogiagalion to the mero accideatal tkim- 
in^ga of Sda nind. In tbe axntaannt of dobate, a man already 
of hSa anbject nay reiy probab^ pour out a more hnprenlra 
Wtion ^lan bo could naTo eSaboratad in Ida atudy. The aubataoee 
k Ihoio. and all be baa to do ia to give it the form which it moat 
appropmtt to the fbolinga of dm moment ; but then a preacbor ia 
not a debater, fie baa not dm atbanlus of a atraggloinorlmt be to 
dBiouaa a merely peieonal ^neatioii; nod a sermon which baa been 
dfdivered without psameifitatioii wul be forgotten without regret 
on the other band, extemporary be understood in a aenae com- 
patibk with carefbl ptnTioaapra|iaratron> the auswer ia aa pbdn in 
the other aenae. No true orator who underatanda, aa eroiy true 
oimtor must undentandi the piimaiy importance of placrag hhn- 
•df thoroughly in aympatby widi nia audience, can hear to be 
fettered by e previoualy wri t ten diaeourae. A apoken pamphlet ta 
Botorioudy a moat deproaaiDg nroductioo both for the spemcer and 
the bcnrera. The worda ahouid come fresh from the bmin, and 
be moulded on die spur of the moment. The preacher, indeed, 
should hare the IVamewolIc fully itnnreaaed upon bia mind ; he 
should be in no danger of losing the thread of hia diacmirae, 
though ho should be able to drop it and to take it up again, to 
inaUt upon the tellmg pmata, and to pass over more rapidly those 
which are unintoreating at a motiientb notioe. An orator ia in 
many ways an actor ; and aa the moat experienced dramatiata fell 
to predict the fete of a play until it actually performed, so the 
moat experienced author can only be quite sure of hit effects when ho 
instinctively feels whothocr oir not they are cong«»niul to the mood of 
hia hearers. From ibis it would saom to follow that, as the 
great body of preachem, like the great body of all other elaaaes, are 
very poor orators, it is better for nine men out of ten to trust to 
written sermons, which may at least be sensible, if they are not 
stirring ; and that only the tenth, who feols the, true impulse, 
should aim at the higher effecta which are obtainable by the ex- 
temporary speaker alone. And from this it would apparently follow 
again that a treatise cm extemporary preaching is not likely to be 
or mnoh practical use ft naturally hdh into a more or leas sys- 
Ceomtic collection of rttles. Those only ran make good use of 
them who do not require them. The heaTon-born orator will 
regard them iiistinctiy«sly in moat cases, and ho will disregard them 
equally when be comes upon an exception. The orator mimufec- 
tored in the schools win find them a clog upon his energies and a 
temptation to^ pedontac formaKty, and af^r all will bo but a 
wooden imltetion of the genuine speaker. In short, one would bo 
inoHned to say at first right that extenipcmrry proarhing ia one of 
those arts which can be no more taught than poetiy A treatise 
on the subject may poaribly help critics to hy aowirsound canons 
for judging tile works of moo of genius; but it cannot provide 
even a tolerable substitute for ^nius. It may help us to nnder- 
Btaod why we have been moved, but can hardly euablous to move 
others. i 

Mr. Potter, who is a Professor of Saored Eloquence in a Roman < 
Catholic College, and whose book bears the lui/^uioTifr of Cardinal ! 
Cullen, hae not Wn diaoonragod by thc^e obvious conViderations ! 
from writing a book upon the subject. Though he would | 
apparentiy agiee in much that we have said, bo believes, as a 
mofeasoria bound to believe, in the powt^ of systematic training. 
Hb method of teaching indoM goes to show that be believes more 
in the efBoaev of piaeltce than of precept. The students over 
whom he pieddes have tot to go through a two yean* course of 
English iitmturo. Then during three years Ibey have to compose 
a lenndii once every three weeka, on an appoiniedfeubject A 
eertais niunber of these aemiona are delivered ui public, and are 
criticiaad by the profeasor. Though of coarse the sermons are not 
likely to he valnimle lo themselves, the practice thus obtained is 
axpeeted to give eornmand of lan^age and habit in anwigisg 
idtit, and to enable the stodeuts afterwards to take up extern- 
iwrerymachlmr. We sea no reason to doubt that the teaulta, aa 
Sm pNfo«dr%M&iva^ m «tiActoiy, md -we could nidi to ko » 
eourae of instructioo carried out for the benetit of our own 
dl4mr. No OM Muld wish otbarwiae who has (k»u)oimUt hod 
to totoeas the penftil meetaele of o well'inenning youth aoddenly 
ttSt up to inetniet an edueetod oodieuoe when he bin nemr beforo 
mt tore wwde toaathm to ptMic. We oniy Teotove to doubt 
yrirtHiof iIm tonyle habit le Am of luoio value then the theoietfcal 
luilnilllniii on imeh it ia M|noied to be baaed. We ibosld be 
toaliiiad etm to thtok that toe Diet of dB pnetiM ia that which is 
ftetfuently Obtotoed to the utdi lUHtealod toadtutioos oailad do> 
mSr^uIm. ae ia aaeat of the etoqnenee e x pended at the 
tl fctoi S L wd CtoabiMgetTMtoi^ toe taduton neehrad to aottohe 
AitotoML ThelniibMtiitotlmupMthair lenttottohapadtrut 
far tito MuoantmtetnnadrntotreeeMa df httnum agrattOMito 
MMaaiiiitB the fawu rtiaiwtrf hi ii fh g Jtht toeit oim fatoDotw 
$|^attaMtoBtotoai> nhfiiMh notoeantahtovtlMfM 

S b ui ww lMa nay by*aSwtoMWa<t<t.to taA oOh ltotdo»^ 


o4to<toUtoOtoto.etototooep**i» .*■■ ■ I I 11 H til i m i o^iere.wie i t i«io iBa t i m e 

'^Saywg’aaiia aag a:' * * 


trinee put forward by Mr. Potter. They ito tonathfe adl dffeat 
forcibly expreasod; and the oidy rsmarik we ahouU he ineliiied to 
make IS that they possibly run a Httie too munh Into a pseiiilH 
mtemariefdfm. AprMmsoi^tenatttiallyinQliiKri 
fuvidemmtlmnhfeaulneofciriUfedrlyiH^ Nothing, far ammiptfe 
enn he more tme than me tennaiika on rite impoftanaa of havmg n 
lim^e lead^ idea and a definite peaotteal aim. The itudanlv ha 
tells u% is to ^^tomemher that lia sonnoa will ha nothing mote 
than the developmeat of one giant teadtog paetioal trath, and 
that tiuB truth, amhodiid In a plain praotioal pioporitloA, to be 
enunciated more or leas IbraMUy aa ciaomaatMioea may reqaire or 
m^gest, will form the Ibaadation of hia dlaooiine.'* We begte to 
hesitate a litiie when this dmfiriae la etated in the farm thateveiy 
erderiy aannon should ha ladueibis to a ^U^OBtesia ^ Baaplaa,^* 
says Mr. Potter, exphdna thiq rieaily and weH Bveiy aormoii, 
Bays be, is. a syllogbim, ef wirieh the mn^or la oontniaed hi tha 
introduction, the minor in the propoaltion, the arguments or pioofe 
in the body of ibo diaeourso, and the cunaoQUoiiee In the pecoin«> 
tion." This fact is iliustrated by the rikeleUm nf a aanaoa oa 
Mortal Sin. The leading idea ia tfaat there ia only oaeraal avii in 
the worid,tb6 evil of momain. The introduotion atatea that if thara 
be only one real evil in the world, we, if we wore really Christiana^ 
ahoeld bo horror-struck at the thought of offendtegQiM Tha 
proposition conridora mortal atn severally aa an cmenoa to Ood, ai 
an injury to ourselves, and aa an egregious folly. And the eon* 
ciurion IS that we abonld do our utmost to avoid sinning. We 
eonfesa that this meagre aocoant of the sermon maxinda ua of ona 
eompCHwd by a certain preariiier of five years oKL This taxt^ ha 
begin], teaches us that we dbould all be good ; and alter iobm ra* 
flection, ho added, and that none of ua should he nauahty. Perhapa 
as a teacher of Irish youths Mr. Potter is right in insudiig apifi 
the primary iniportence of strict logical arraogamaat; am vet 
we cannot help feeling that theao Byllogisma aro the mera oiy 
bones of oratory, and that oratory moaelled upon them ia Ukaly to 
show the skeleton a little too deariy. Mr. Potter, indeed, goea 
on to inrist very foroikly on the neeearity ef avoiding exemrive 
formaiity, and be admits the impoaathilily of laying down aay 
very strict rules ’’in regard to the greater part of the avbjoet. Wa 
feel indeed that his skeleton aarmon might become the driest cf 
fdl possible discoumoe in the hands of a dnll speaker, just aa It 
might glow with irrepressible fervour in tiie hands of a master 
of the art. All that he says is true enough and important in its 
way; but it goes a very little way. Cleameaa of aim and 
thorough ooramimd of the subject ta iiecesaaty in all preaching ; 
c^laborate preparation, such m he auggeata. it at least aa naoMivy 
in extmnpontiy ns in other praadiiiiig ; out niter this has batt 
done ooines the real difficulty, sad inat ia whore all rulaa fell us. 
Mr I*oU«*r himself rives the true secret of aoccaaa in hia oeD<- 
cluding pnges. *^Tixe popular preacher, ho says, ^anist ho 
thoroughly in earnest It is one mtbe oonditiona m atmeosa which 
nature has laid down, and he moot be eofiteat to abide fa tha 
genural law.’’ should prefer to say that it ia tha one oondltkoi 
of Muccess To preach a really ofiectiveoermon. a man riunild b o M i V i 
every word that he says, mid believe that H » cf vast laiportoDOi 
to hxs bcATers. No sermon preached under each coiadlurmo, ttot 
even the sermon of pcKa* Hammy fireese the Methodist, whom M>. 
Pottenr appears to Tegard as the tope of all Proteataiit onatm, will 
f.til to impress an nudlofioe. If a man really baiiavae that yem 
will bo damned if you don't aooopt hia preaching, ho hooemoifi 
power at once. If he is secretly cottseioiia tlmt U doaa net 
vciy much matter wbetber you believe it or not, and If ho 
is not very certain whether it is partlculariy true, ho vrifi 
fall to imp^ you though be apako witii the tonguoa of raon 
and of angola. If it no true, aa Mr. Potter hypotiuiioaUy 
suggests, that fewpreacben nowadays ever convert a rinner, 
beimao thoro are few who over propcoo to Ihemaaivaa to do 
onythii^ of tbo IdndL there is no no^ of fufiher reasons fer 
twplaining the want of good sermons. The aueoemful preaOhem 
whom ho meniiona, max Bamxny Broeao iqi to fir. Newman, all 
poasoia the aamo aecret and may an bo uarihl in their vanoua 
waye. Wo do not of come mean to auggeet that Toaeoaiog 
powers, or thorough education, or refined toato and oratoriori 
ptmetloe may not bo of the utmost value. But hu rules seem of 
neeearity to fa either too narrow or toe wide. If he confines him* 
self simply to advocating aimplicity andgoodamngoinent cf matter, 
hia prece^ though aonnd and aerialUo, take ua W a little way ; 
when he gm ferthar ho ia really 'exhorting hia bearem to fa 
genulna beliorers, poweifhi roasoBOAL and learned, wamt-hoaited, 
and ^ genial tnon ; and thougfe audh qaaHtiea aio ossontisUy 
Toquiaito to the higbeel kind of 011^7., nim aomcriy come within 
riie maifedt anontoriodl ttnatiia^ Bofilr, however, aa Mr. Potter 
heipa to intpremi^ yoangpreadietoef any pesauasiontbeiieoee- 
rity of a caroliil study of todr art, hk hook may fa ueefal. We 
may #17, in cmidaBioa,rimttoUnotecmil^initBappU(arid to 
any sect Be seems, ae ia imtmA, to aaaumo very erroneously 
that gtotoigue and silly coaoeha are ooofioed to Ptoteatanta, and 
that great pieadiers are netatally Oatodjice. it would be easy 
to pSMime abpadant exataulto in opposition to bcrtii of tfaeee 

eontarover^; a^ 

t&e atomoffttotto wM «mroral titeworite of man of ladicaBy 
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SUE WAS yOUNO AND HE WAS OtD.* 

XF the title of thi8 novel in eomewbat cumhronei it has the unusual 
X merit of indicaiing both the plot and the character of the 
stoiy. Running calmly through ita three volumca, unbroken by 
aenoational writing or Incident, the atory at tiiuoe becomes tedious. 
Wo may describe it as a study of negatives ; of indefinite unsatis- 
fied longingri, of innocence sacrificing itself to generous impulses, 
and appretdaling tho painful sacrifice at leisure. The young 

S >1 who lias married her father’s friend and her mother’s bene- 
ctor learns slowly that she has marred her own existence, while 
evincing her gratitude at a cost to herself which her husband never 
realizes. 8he is a simple, unpretending, and exceedingly clever 
sketch ; while tlio spoiled little sister to whom she is a mother 
is instinct with ])ir|uancy and quiet humour. Tho author— 
whom we venture pretty confidently to sot down as a woman— is 
on exceedingly gnicofnl writer, with a good deal of literary 
taste. Her puii;^ of hlstcrs have evidently been a work of love, 
and of some pride as well. We may congratulate her on a suc- 
cess. Faults we might pick out iu tlie character of the elder 
girl. Prudish nioraliHts might put harsher couatructions on her 
conduct than we are irirlined to (lo, and captious critics might urge 
that her free innocence of behaviour was inconsistent with her 
premature womanhood nnd sound common aeuso. Wu are in- 
clined to say that critics iind moralists would both be wrong, and to 
pronounce her not only possible, but probable. Shu is certainly 
made so very lilh-like that we have leaned to look at her with her 
creator’s partial eyes, and to regard her inconsistencit's os no more 
than may fall to the lot of the most excellent and high -principled 
of mortals. Perlmps the sisters spoil us ; but when we quit their 
society we do not care so much for the rest of the company. The 
most telling of tho siihnriUnato characters are foreigners, nnd they 
figure rarely nnd dimly in tho lemute background, nnd are dashed 
in in the faintest outline. Mr. Marshall, the elderly husband, is 
very much of a nonentity, although natural enough so far as he goes. 
But wu should be loth to believe that English society as a rule is 
so very unattractive us tho uuthor would persuade us. Wo should 
be inclined to think siio is most at homo when abroad ; that 
she paints her home-bred country people only at second- 
hand. iSho impartially attributes to all classes an unfair prepon- 
derance of vulgariy, eccentricity, and folly. We have no doubt 
it is of deliberate ucHign that sbo makes so many persons moving 
in the best society” vulgar in their instincts, and conse- 
quently in their domeunour. As sbo has shown iu her heroine, 
few authors cau identity themselves more absolutely with delicacy 
and refinement iiut wo English have so much to answer 
for in the way of social snobbery that wo are sensitive ns to 
suifering our country to be caricatured without a word of re- 
monstrance. Not tfiut the satire — if satire it bo meant for — 
is likely to sting iu this instance. All these secondary per- 
jonngos look not only dim, but blurred, by the side of the 
wight and sparkling heroines. Wo shrewdly suspect that the 
au&or know something of Nollio and Georgio Urquhart in the 
fiesh, but we ore satisfied that the rest of them are far inure ideal than 
realistic. The surly, cross-grained baronet, with his submissive, 
sickly wife; Mr. Niigont, the crotchety domestic tyrant, and bis 
good-humourod better half ; Mrs. Bland, tho roctor’s lady, gushing 
end voluble toady of Miss Chesney, tho overbearing spinster sister | 
at the Hall ; Amethyst Berners, the purse-proud beauty and 
heiress, who seems to us simply impassible in any decent society, 
and whom any gentleman must have been slow to admire, in 
spite of her charms and her Jioavy purse ; the gossiping ladies of the 
little provincial town of Eastorton, and Mrs. Ellison, the solicitor’s 
wealtny sistqr — these on tho whole have perhaps more lenient 
* measure dealt them than their social betters ; although wo can 
quite sympathise with Mrs. Marshall’s objections to a close inti- 
macy with them. One other personage wo have roservod to the 
lost, and chat is the hero. As his cunracter nnd conduct mix 
themselves up inextricably with those of tho heroine, wo shall say 
no more of him here than that wo tako him as a proof tho more 
l^t the book is written by a lady. 

It is a cose of liking at first sight, when wo moke tho 
Acquamtanca of the heroine. Nellie Uiquhart is tending her 
dying mother, in tho mixed society of a Swiss pension. She is at 
onoe a woman and a girl, or rather a child. Her character is as 
Brm as her heart is fresh. It Las become a habit with her to con- 
aider hexisdf after her mother and her sister. With her primitive 
breeding, she has no sense of the superficial pro- 
mihaef on which English. society insists; and it is because the 
UOQin qf Innocence lies still upon her nature that she speaks so 
ftankly on, euUects which most English girls woi^d avoid. 
Her nying mower l^ves her with a scanty income and a 
younger mar. It is evident to Miss Urqubart that she 
most do something for a livelihood, and her natural rosourco 
ia the situatioii of a governess. It is her dream that she should 
light upon some genial and wealthy household, where her 
•iiter mbht be welcomed as well as herself. The dream 
itm in a more probable shape when Mr. Marshall, the 
vaAlhtiHdb JBmteiton sdhcitoi> Appears upon the scene, and offen 
W Ml bittid. In the mneigemente that follow, the foreign side 
STXSWiiNr'h dharaotet U admirably worked out Her 

ii ber guardian as well as the 
kipliar abe Ima an Inttmala Siriss friend, who had 
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just married an elderly professor, end she has oten and almo et 
envied their rnfymge. She is imbued with the foreign idea Hiat 
well-regulated marriages are matters of fondly anangement. 
She has been left her own mother/’ and it natmOly da* 
volves upon her to discuss the afifaix and dedda upon it 
She shows even less consdousness than the elderly lawyer of the 
deUcato ground she is often treading on. He is i nc line d to 
blush and be bosbAil when she touches on sentimental conddera* 
lions, until, looking in her face, her intense unconsdo u sness 
assures him. All the time we see, although she may not, ilM 
she has heart and plenty of it; for, ignoring posabilities of 
the future, she regards ner marriage far more es a matter of 
business than of sentiment. She Mows nothing of love in a matri- 
monial sense, and never thinks of it The treasures of her afieetlon 
she lavishes on her little sister. It is for Georrie that she oonoanta 
without reluctance to discharge the family debt of gratitude ^ M^. 
Marshall, and ungrateful Geoigie has ^en a strong prejudi^' 
against tnc family benefactor. Naturally the little girl cannot un- 
derstand ber sister’s loving him, so she is scarcely jealous. Yet sM 
has beard it said that hu wands should have the first place in their 
wives’ aficctions, and, puzzling herself upon that point, she put! 
her sister through a suggestive and searwing croas-examination. 
The scene is delicious where the child, expressing precocious 
thoughts in infantine language, sets hersolt to embarrass htt 
sister as of malice prepense. We do not say that Oeorgie is 
the best character in the book, because her sister Eleanor da, as 
she ought to be, tho more highly finished of the two. Eleanor 
evinces more unobtrusive talent, both in conception and execution. 
Rut, unquestionably, Georgia does most to brighten the pagM. 
She shows boitielf iu reality the clover child she is supposed to 
and yet her cleverness Ls never overdone so as to seem unnatural. 
There are many of her speeches we have smiled over, and had 
we the space wu should liko to quote them. But quoting here and 
there would do her scanty justice, for the very reason that she is 
a child, and not a wit, and her senteutious prattle ia difluse 
rather than epigrammatic. 

The story opens in Switzerland, and it is in Switzerland that the 
denouement occurs, such as it is. The rest of tho scene is laid in 
England. She was young and he was old, and she gradually 
begins to find it out. Ho is all that is indulgent to her, but utterly 
unsympathetic with tho deeper feelings that time and circum- 
stunccR awukeu. Tho discovery was inevitable, but sho might not 
have made it ho soon had it not boon for a neighbour whose acquaint- 
ance she has formed — Maurice Chesney, the ball-brother and heir 
of the disagreeablo Jkurouet We do not know precisely what was 
tho author's original conception of him. We suspect she rather 
let him form himself, while she concentrated her own care on the 
heroiuo. At least under her hands ho changes for the worse and 
tho weaker, notwithstanding the ennobling influence of the 
heroine’s socioty and loftier character. Maurice Chesney is pro- 
soiitod to us OS clever and eccentric, but we had no conception 
at fii-st that he was intended to be so utterly fecblo. Wo believed 
him one of those indolent characters who let tho world slide, and 
do not think it worth while to brace themselves for the soke of 
coming olf the conqueror in every pet^ squabble. We never 
doubted it was the author's idea that he snould succeed Mr. Mar- 
sboll in possession of Nolly, winning such a love with her as the 
worthy solicitor had never enjoyed. We do not think we were 
wrong. Wo do not belie vo that the author calmly contemplated 
from tho coiumencomont that the charming Nolly should end in 
cbeerlesH solitude the lifo sho bad sacrificed to final and sisterly 
afl'ectluu. Of course Chesney falls imperceptibly but desperately 
iu lovu with her. In her perfect innocence of intention she has 
always welcomed him to ber house in her husband^s absence; they 
have exchanged favourite authors, and together they have studied 
German. Eleanor is even more deeply touched than Maurice 
Chesney ; l^t while he has awakened to the state of his feelings, 
she has been sleepwalking in ignorance of them to the very brink 
of an abyss. There is a Francesca da Rimini scene, slthooeh 
the termination is innocently difierent Mr. I^shall mignt 
not have altogether admired the relations between lua 
wife and his acquainUmco bad he assisted at their interriews, or 
been deeper in their secrets. But certainly he would hava 
bad no reason to impeach bis wife’s purity, or lose foith in li^ 
principles. We think the scene we have referred to veiy truO to 
nature. Perhaps for the first time Eleanor feels that she ia a 
woman and learns that she has a heart Before that wa may 
have doubted the warmth of her blood and her foelinga. Now 
we awaken to tho temptations she has to contend wi^ and ari. 
alive to the unhappmess of her lot Althougti her 
holds her for a moment in his arms^ although she rests tail# 
for a moment before she rouses henelf to withdraw^ yet ilhii - 
has only provoked the compassion of virtue without alieaitiiut 
its sympathies. Thera is nothing in the soene aUb io tiioea 
which some of our modern novelists oolour so sensadSyt^lt 
gives life-like zeali^ to a eandld ebataeter^ withoM 
a sudn upon the page. The end of ell tine fo 
most oUect to, end we objeet not metely on irtii ** 
tioos. we hava odme to oaxe too mndji ahoq^ Kj 
concerned in her fote. Her hiisi»ad dm of if 
gKipriata time, and al^pA wo ito raiitWBkX 

He hM bmh^ eiiUMe tfnaDZe^le 1 
snooead toxaeWt ^-3^ 
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We eing But Uiiiizte mhirbe 
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Miheii^alie biioepittotttoflh9iv»yirhea)brliiiilMi^airf to 
Wjber in the hat elwbr otarbii BtOe 
boy'anek^bed* Slmov Aiia^6iratiieolda^-eeeriih^ 

aha h mapdhd to take leftige lo good woilniim confliam 
f^owhoodL ^I^iatkelkteofthebrill&nteiidbeetttifttlQeoigh 
what we mifl^t here aotkipated, altko^ we here reeaon 
to th^ she h bppy. ^ebeoomea the wih of a 8wiia 
noTwdal dootoTi deTtr oartainW, end stronglj attaobad to her. 
rwmora xeeacma than one, we lure the concmaion 1 m than any 
atter part of the book; bat one of theea reaaona ta that the book 
baa to rerj much to recommend it 


OERMAN UTERATURB. 

T he condition of %]rpt, a anbject of importanoe to all the 
leading European ftatea, ia in an eepedal degree the concern 
of Englandy while ike oonneadon of German intereeta with it ia 
OQmpmBrelj remote. We ate noTeithelM unable to refer to 
any Engli^ work which predaely addreaaea itself to the taak now 
auoeeaafwy performed bya German writer, Herr Heinrich Stephan.* 
We have abundance of booka of travel, many of them admir- 
able in their way, and indirectly containing a liuge amount of in- 
formation rejecting the administration, the agnculture, and the 
oommeroe of the country. It aeema, however, to have been 
reserved for Herr Stephan to prepare a work with exclusive refer- 
onoe to this end, resisting the seauctionB of Oriental manners and 
of archiBology, and embcMying all accessible data within narrow 
limita, yet with perfect luddity of treatment. The work bears 
the imjpreBS of extreme industry, of a thorough acijuaintAnce with 
the sul^eet, and of a candour unusual in dealing with topics where 
private interests are ao largely involved. The experiment now 
being carried out in Egypt ia one of great importance, and may be 
defined aa the unaparuig application of European industrial and 
finan^al ideas to the management of an Onental country, the 
corresponding moral and political ideas being kept in abeyance. 
The problem, therefore, differs materially from that proposed to 
itself by the Government in India, or even in Japan, whero the 
independent spirit of the people would prevent any such systematic 
coercion of the toiling masses for the odvantage of the wealthy 
as undoubtedly prevula in Egypt. There seema little doubt that 
Ismael Pasha’s policy is entimy egotistical, directed to his own 
private gain rather than, aa with Mohammed Ali, to the elevation 
of Egypt in the scale of nations. The point to be settled ia 
whether the development of the resources of the country does not 
offer a sufficient compensation— whether the advantage of the 
ruler does not virtuiuly include the advantage of the people 
also. Such would appear to be, on the whole^ Hen Stephan *s 
opinion, and indeed the utility of many of the important public 
works carried out by the Khedive is incontestable. Ii^uca- 
tional and similar institutions are, however, too often de- 
signed merely as traps* for European pubhc opinion, and it is a 
question with the author whether even the inaustnei activity of 
fate rears has been in all respects judiciously directed. U'be pro- 
fitable manufaetuie of sugar, for example, in which an enormous 
capital has been invested, is impeded by the high price of fuel ; 
while the amount already sunk in machinery compels the pecu- 
lator to persevere. Want of fuel, indued, is one of tbo chief diffi- 
culties of the country; another is the want of manure, which, by 
denying the wheat mant the phosphates essential forits perfec- 
tion, hmders being as of old the granary of nations. 

Both these drawbacks to prosperity might be remedied by patience 
and systepd, but the ruling powers crave rapid profits l)rops de- 

r dent on the ferti^ing deposit of the Nileeuccced as of old ; so 
more recent introductions, and the landscape, unchanged for 
thousands of year% is modifiM hythe aooliroatued novelties of 
SLgar, cotton, inaiae, and indigo, ne anthor treats the qpmmerce 
oi the coont^ very fully, and with as much statistical precision 
Si posable ; ne also does his best to throw light on the mysteries 
oi Egyptian finance, which seems to be basra on the principle of 
paying old debts by oontisoting new ones. An interestlDg chapter 
on* the jadidal system is accompanied by reflectioiis on the oon- 
ditioo imd prospeets of the M^ammeoan religion, which the 
author apparently regards as destined to extinction in countries so 
imiiie^udy enosed as Egypt t5 the infiuenoe of W estem culture. 
According to him, the phenomeiKm which is at present in course 
of miniliBstaticn in the Uhusch of Roma has almdy occurred In 
Islam. The theplogUns have triumphed over the pbiloecmherBi 
a^ in achisfviDg their victoiy have reduced their creea to a 
gyuS mafiwCt <n ignonmt fimstidani, with every possibility of 
improvemant or dcvelopniant extiiydshed. A mpst Interesting 
and iastruottve voloma Is conduilod by a chapter on the Sues 
Csnali wUeh, however, eoniabislssi of poative noveltj than the 
the book. 

In the genecil e enlk ah m end distrietion of Spenish affidre t It 
laJMieth&tOinrtiiiiitt^ diould at least Ire cajole of affotd- 
ingmalemilbf en eotemdog hook. HenrWiUM^ Ireuser^s 
ibstobeaiiniolkris theyrelsle to tire poUtieal situatl^ 
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eesM throng, eamettiy engaged in doiiig nothing. iM eto to 
mt hnay sieitilly is apniieatiy the aEaenoo of an lnyi%eBl 
puUin o^ioo, without whidk the attempt to endow tire eonnlqr 
wMt durable inatitutions can hut mult in the mnltiplieeticn of 
the only daaoription of chAtsaux which fipanish pmitioal amU> 
toctiisekaa hitherto been oomnetent to produoe. The titnation ki 
very nearly that which would exist in the neighbouring IaUb 
neuoos K mess had no dominant idea lo stimulate and oonoentrats 
the national energies— if Italy had no hard-won unity to maintain, 
and Friinoe no lost prestige to recover. Could Spain unite in soma 
common aspiration, all might yet be well : but at present her 
poUtieal sentience is plun^ into the piofoundest tmpor, while 
obsoure end shadowy adventurers flit around her couch nke pete, 
numberless, evanescent^ and voracious. Herr Lsuaer*s sketohas of 
this condition of affairs are excellent in style and colouring, and are 
the more impressive from the apparent absence of all poUtical bias. 
The leading personages of the time, such as they are, seem ftdriy 
aa well as vividly characterised ; and a description of the sitting of 
the Cortes, in p^oular. conveys a lively imreaaion of that ml 
courteous and dignified body. Chapters on Spanish literature and 
art, the drama, public lectures, and the Protestant congregation at 
Madrid, contain matter of more originality, and are so well ex- 
ecuted as to make us wish that these subjects had been treated at 
greater length. In the Protestant movement, restricted as it b at 
present, in Sefior Gil y Zarate’s dramas, and in Ssflor Canovas’s 
couragireus exhortations to hb countrymen to take pattern by the 
Teutonic races, we discovetijpt least too germs of a moral and in- 
tellectual revival, which, could it but once obtain free develop- 
ment, would soon supersede the wretched dynasty of selflah 
mihtaiy and political adventurers that has so long afflicted the 
country. 

** The Realm of Tantalus and Creosus does not^ as we were at 
first inclined to comecture, denote modem society with its paupers 
and its capitalists, but a region where both these desoriraons of 
inhabitants are rare— mdent Lydb itself. Cur tourist. Professor 
Stark, possesses a keen eye for sceDery, and a gift of condensed 
and vivid description which enables him to depict the natural, 
Boeial, and archieological features of tbo country with a precision 
agreeably surpassing expectations grounded merely upon the hasty 
character of his visit, and the restricted scale of his little book. The 
principal objects of hb investigation were the tomb of Tantalus, 
the rock of Miobe (where the traces of human labour are clearly 
apparent), and the Acropolb of Sardes. Our curiosity b strongly 
excited by hb mention of numerous sepulchral mounds in tne 
neighbourhood of Sardes, none of which have been opened by any 
European. It may be hoped that they will not remain unex- 
plored much longer, the operations of archmoloabts being now 
greatly facilitated by the Smyrna and Casssba railway, of which 
Professor Stark amply availed himself. XJis account of the 
inatenal condition of the district, except io Smyrna and the 
vicinity, is by no means favourable ; at the same time it Js but 
just to acknowledge that the present state of dilapidation and de- 
population seems to be rallier a legacy from the liyioutinee than 
the creation of tbo Turks. 

Dr. Gustav Gilbert’s '^Studies on tbo Andont Ilbtory of 
Sparta ” t embrace a thorough and erudite dbeussioo oi all tire 
problems which have tned the IngenuiU of scholars in connexion 
with it, from the immigration ol the Ilerscleldre to the einigni- 
tioD of the Pertbenii. Lycurgus finds no mercy as an hbtorurel 
personage ; hb identity with the eun is as clear oe sunshine to 
the vbion of Dr. Gilb^. Wo anxiously await the forthcoming 
identification of the Athenian lawgiver with the rival luminary ; 
the affinity between Sokm and 8el^ speaks for itself. 

Professor Kinkel | b an ardent admirer of Euripides, and 
contends that the spirit of the age of Pericles b most faithfully 
represented in bis writings. Without disrespect either to the 
genius or the intellectual significance of the poet, it might have 
appeared more reasonable to regard him as the precursor of a new 
era than as the interpreter of his own. lib afflnities ige surely with 
bis successors rather than with hb contemporaries: and there seems 
abundant reason for concluding that during hb life he was rather 
the pet of a coterie than the favourite of the public. Thb point, 
however, does not affect the general scope of Professor Kinkel’s 
litUe treatise, which b to establish Euripides's character as a 
connoisseur of painting and eeulpture from the references in hb 
writings either to thoee arts in the abstract or to particubr ex- 
amplei of them. Another chapter enumsfatee the works in which 
anfirts, in their turn, appear to have been indebted to the suggee- 
tione <» the jpoet The whole ereayb a charming study, displaying 
erudition without pedaotryi ingenaity withoat paradox, and the 
moat fsfijred feeling lor art. 

Dr. Biehttd VoUanaiiii’t «d th. rhetoric of Ibe 
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oD the eatjaet, ilbutaited fef e($iowt m»pl«k After « 
ItaH diflciuMion of rhetorical icoordihg to subject^ imdar 

the three princi^ beadiof tlia t^ political^ and the 

panegyrical^ attention ia dlTeeted to the togioa of arrangement, 
composittoni and deUvery, The wodr ia ably prepared, and may 
aerte a ptirpoao not intendad by the uriAer, in directing attention 
to the elahomte and figuiatWe duoaeter of much oi otdmtaj ipeech. 
The unlmtiatad nader mojr be aurprisad to diacorer how many 
tropee and figarea he haa habitually employed withoat knowing 
II. Dr* Volfimami ia warm in hia admiration of the efficacy 
and ipi^nky of. the ancient ayctamr ol rules for edecdve speak- 
ing it is, however., very evident Umt the rioqucmce waa not created 
by the nJee, but that toe rules were deduct from the eloquence. 

It is to be regretted that IV E. B^hrs * position as an At^trian 
pfofassor of divinity should have led him to impart so decidedly 
thoologioal a charaoter to his treatise on education ; inasmuch m 
the dutsuit which this must naturally create in a coun^ which 
hat<^safieied so much from tha interference of the clergy in secular 
matters must inevitably detract from the iniiuence of a really 
eieeUent book. Dr. Bohl's earnest advocacy of the necessity of 
nsoral training, and bis oocceptioa of education as the formation 
4ri. character rather than the mere communication of knowlodgo, are 
most valuable {flEotests and warnings against enon to wbi^ the 
teachers of our period ore pecniiacly exposed* 

Wo had been accustomed to suppose that the ancient Eibioplo 
was at present represented ui Abyssinia by only two languages, 
the Anmaric and the TigrC. It appmurs, however, that the latter 
haa thrown out an oOsboot, the Tigriua dialect, which^in the 
opinion uf Herr Fraetotiust, is entitle to the dignity of an indo- 
pendent language. He has prepamA ft copious grammar from 
slender resources, Tlgriha literatunPaa yot consisting merely of 
Iranslatiuns from the New Tostamont executed by or under the 
superintendence of missionaries. As an oxamplo of linguistic 
development, however, this idiom offers considorablo interest, 
standiiigone remove Airther^from the Ethiopic than the TigrC 
does. 

The first part of an Anglo-Saxon Glossary, by Heinrich Leot, 
contains the verbal primitives arranged in alphabetical order, with 
their compounds ana derivatives. The explanations scorn full and 
clear. 

The third and fourth numbers of the series of papers on the 
principal questions of the day, edited by Von Holtzendorff and 
Onekon, ore devoted to a powenul plea for the acquisition of raU- 
woy property by tha State, from tho pen of F. Furrotf The 
writer insists strongly on the capital arguments on his side of the 
quostioa--tho inoompatihility of the interest of the oompanies with 
toe interest of the p«a)lic, and the insufficiency of competition as a 
oomotive of this odvIooii evil. The number of separate Govern- 
ments in Germany, the fact of the railways being partly owned by 
the State and paruy by private associations, ana tho consequent 
divergence of principWof admin istratmo, render the inconveniences 
of divided management more palpablo tban they are in England. 
Some striking examples are given, and tho evils of spcculatiun are 
J not left unnoticed. Ilerr Ferrot has another argument which we 
f heartily wish were as applicable to this country as tlie rest, that 
the necoasary funds will soon bo in hand* It is proposed to devote 
the proceeds of tho French indemnity to the purpose. 

Wilhelm Liihkoll has achieved a po;utioii m Germany as a 
popular historian of tho tine arts. The Benaissnnee style ia pre- 
cisely adapted to his taste, which is rather for the commodious 
and ornate than for the expressive in art. His work ou the Ger- 
man Renaiasance promises, accordingly, to be thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. Tho Henaissance artists are treated in the mam from their 
own point of view, and the beauty of tho illustrations, tho businoss- 
IQce arrangement of tho volume, and the gonoial uitelligenco of 
treatment ore quite in keeping with the practical spirit of tho era 
described. The most stiiking featuro of the ort of the time 
is its luxurious ostentation, which bespeaks a robust 
genius, confident, with reaaoo, in its powers of execution, 
but not restrained by that reveronco for tho unwritten 
laws of delicacy and solf-restraiut which tempered the pride 
of classical art Tho relation, indeed, of tho works of the 
lUnaissance *to the antique is nearW that of the mythological 
^turoa of Bubena to those of BnniioUe. Tlie Gennan branch 
of rim aohool was originally a transplantation from Italy, but 
rapidly assumed a specific character of its own among n more 
aneiffetic people, moi'e prone to excess of all kinds on the one hand, 
jggld less finely orguuized on the other. Herr Liibke has judiciously 
Infixed to his treatise a chapter on the manners of tho time, 
ins malsrials for wliich are chiefly derived from contemporary 
ioitiHNi. ia spite of the great spiritual movement which oonvulsea 
ftw^pnrioils liave boon loss aacutic and more decidedly 
sairifpwtaniM* It \va3 an ago of intclloctunl activity, of material 
prosperity, of exubtirant vitnlitv, and reckless profusion, ^ese 
ohaiMta^tics acted ui^voumbly on art, which gradually assumed 
bitaire ancl extravagant cuametor, until its 
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LcnidDii ) WUitaaui & Norgata. 
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Waksiihsaiws. London i Ashsr Si Os. 
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1 !'■„ .li.. 4 ^-p.: r.;, T. 

oxttiistioiils'riiicl nttsr coUapMi nSwoif kM 

viMclt ft iipatye ti iA upon rim exha^ 
tlm TUi^ Tesm^ War. 

Of wonki ntfaltng to it, spa t as auaifilflitiy not itMOf assl itsgr 
JtiliQi Fdiatowa JUbtSogrti^phila Ihmfta* beaift fha' ftop wii. i»f 
comnbtenM and accuracy witUn tta namw^ Ibwliii^ Oi^y 
clttdSng publEloationa aiuee 1864 . One hitxfrsatiog ftate a it a ' 
desoriptioii of, the vrorks of art in illiisiBNirioii of Daohs 

d»iiiif^h?inilject of t3lM\ MdMSMIlMAr,! 

Orafff. ia vtgarously written, but aesnur too hmr Aft " 
DotwitoBtanoing the numerous pMsagsa wndklbs 
considerately marked for omission in case of need. 

Tho exceuence of tho plan of the Qumifrly Gemm 4 
intended to be a series or English translations of ori^ 
distinguished Oennsninitaiii^ it se inooaie st a bl e, and its 
as a mediator between the literatures of both nations 
important that it is well at once to indioits a serious IvpgpsdlnMp. 
to its success. This is sunply the extreme chansia^^of the 
translations^ and tho almost Insuperable difficulty vmrih 
English refers will experience in. getting through t hem< The 
translators are evidently countrymen of the vmteis, oomj jsteniiy 
doubt to ascertain the nearest English equivalents ibr tsf mgl* 
vidual German terms, butdevoid of any idea of varying the strueftye 
of the period itself to meet the requirements of Epgiis h styh i. 
Hardly asentence is free from awkwardness ; not 1 few are scarcely 
intelligible. The work should bo performed, or at least revtod, 
by Englishmen. Nor is the seleotioo of tiie three essays which 
constitute the first number entirely judicious. That on B^thoven, 
whatever its merits, can only be understood hr the limited body 
of readers who are profoundly versed in his woiks. ^ The piqMf on 
the Bight of Conquest proves to be a piece of special pleadmg on 
behalf of the recent annexations. That on Durer, by Hermann 
Grimm, however, conveys a deep impression of the rich versatility 
of the artist's genius, and of his significance, not merely as a da- 
lineator of German life, but os a representative of German 
character. _____ 

*iSibliopra pkia BanlMf, ab amutMDCCCLXTmeb^tia, EdidU JufittS 
Petzholdt. Drvedn: bchocnfeld. Londoa: WtUianu A Norgate. 

f MieMKohhiaa9* TrtmtnpkL VoaW.P.GraiL Leipatg : Cnobloob. 
LonUua : WUUanu & Noraale. 

X Quart^rlif iS€rmam JUaffazim* A Sirin ^ Fopular Mnoffi on Seknee^ 
Hiatory, and Art No. I. Boriin: Uaofl. London: Williams A 
NorgatOb 

NOTICE. 

Wo heg to otofe Vxoi wo dkaiwM to rrlera r^ofAoA. oommwii^ 
cationo ; and to tki$ rw/s wo cam tnako no oxcofitiam* 

Tho publication 0 / tho Satumdax B b vih w takoo plaeo omSaintdap 
nunmingOj in timo for the oarfy tramOf and copioo mag bo oktdmod 
in tho Country f through any Nowoagoni, bn tho day of pdbiioatian^ 

Nearly all tho bach Nt$mbero of iko SsTUEDAT RlTZBW maty bo 
oUainod throtigh any BoohooUor^ or ofiho JNbKohtr^ at tho Ojfko^ 
68 Southampton Street, Strand, W, C., to whom att Chmmmiiita» 
tiona relating to AdvortiaomenU ahould Kkowiao bo addroaaod* 
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0)fAWAN!> OfiUBOH IN GERMANY AND ITALY. ! 

8iU ialirodueed by the German GoTemmeot for dia- 
JL folrbif or oontrolUng the institutiona of the Jeauite has 
no^e4 important modifications, and in its new shape 
luui been passed by a yeiy large majority in the Lower House 
of ttolmporial Parliament. ^ As the measure now stands, it alto^ 


oremoi exisUng ate to be dissolved within a period to be named 
by the Fedem Council. Foreign members of the pro- 
hibited orders are to be expelled from Germany, and, if 
Genmms, may be ordered away from one part of Germany to 
another^ and reeidance may bo fixed for tliom accord- 
ing aa^e aathoritiee think fit. The highest class of police 
•uiborities under the special direcUun of a Committee of the 
Federal Couneil ie to see that the provisions of the Bill are 
carri^ into execution. The notioeablo features of the mea- 
itna in its preeent shape are the explicit- and unreserved 
prohibition ox the orders, and the delegation to tho Federal 
Council of Ae duly of seeing that the law is not loft a dead 
Isttet. It ie not only the Jesuits who ore persecuted, but 
aQ orders like the JeiAiits — ^tbst is, we presume, all orders 
exist not merely for religious purposes, but to carry 
oot the qpepiel policy of the Court of Home. Kvenr one ac- 
quainted wnh Boman Catholic countries is aware that there 
are mauy religious bodies which are organized on much tlie 
eanm princi]^ as the Society of Jesus, ^tliough their or^n- 
iartioii may not be so complete faor tlioir devotion to Papal in- 
t ^t e e t s quite so absorbing. But there are many bodies or 
ovdMs as to which fnends could see, and enemies would de- 
oliiie lo see, a dlfiTtuence between diem and tlio Jesuits, How 
dkr the law is to applied to them wiU bo a question of 
xaiteb piaetxcal difiioalty, and its solution was therefore left to 
the Federal Oouneil. But it was not only that there acre 
orders as to which it might bo doubtful whether tlio law 
dvsuld opetate. The real difficulty which tho Parliament had 
to limo was how to ensure a common acUon of all the 
German Govetumenta, when it is noftonous tiiat with some of 
them-Htfl^ ibr example, that of Saxony— the Jesuits stand 
’ on a YOiy good footii^. Prinoe BioiiancK could not in- 
terfigw out of Prussia in virtue of any control he may 
j||nW> Wtex Prutefam admioiolraiaop ; and if a mere general 
Imr b*d beeit passed, saying that the Jesuits and their 
^teoUi bo allied, the Government of any tiny State 
bffvo iiatolv had to do nothing, and the Jesuits in its 
woum have been able to biq defiance to the Get- 
4ltet ParUsmttii This would have bm worse than no Bill 
AlallsIbriftbeBiUSatebe jusdfiod,itmust be justified on 

■ be irmieme safety of the wbole Fatherland 
UMld be order Aat German unity 

Mr up kgr fbe mjBhiuations of its ■demies- 
hteboioRsd ifee Jeauite «ud another did not, if 
letetved the ttfatend eoemlM of the Bomire 

■ MW ii i p iw m i i ii HW" 



if it were represented on the Committee, it would be et enee 
overruled. 1^ long as the Parliament trusts the CkHmuttSew 
it Will leave much to its judgment. It will not iaf]uire teo 
nicely wlw one religious bemy is dissolved and anodiiBir is 
sparM. It will bs content that a reasonable time should be 
given for the dissolution of existing bodies. But It will ask 
diat the general objects it has sought to attain shall be 
attained. This Bill, it must be observed, is a very strong 
measuro. It flios in the time of the principles of religious 
toleration, and it outs aomss tlis chief bads on which German 
unity was supposed to be founded — that of the independfett 
lurisdiotibn for all purposes of internal Government inherit 
in the aeparate States of the Empire. That the saorifloca 
thus made must have been much regretted by many of thoaa 
who voted for tho Bill ia beyond question ; and all that oen 
bo said is tliat the Parliament must have ihought the danger 
a very serious one, when it was willing to so much 
and to give up so much in order to encounter it in whnt it 
considered an efiectivo manner. 

Italy appears to be treading in the same path as Germany, 
and the introduction of a measure in the Italian Parliament 
^ for tlie suppression oftoligbus bodies has been made the sub- 
ject of a Papal manifesto. The Pops denounces the eontlniial 
encroaobmonts wmob be alleges to be made on bis autliorlty 
in Italy as a violation of the principles of morality and jus- 
; tico. He owns that he might have escaped the sad iqieotecle 
of this disregard of all that is right by the simple expedient 
of going away , but be says that it would not answer fer him 
to go; or, as he puts it, motives of the highest religious in- 
torost counsel him not to abandon his See at present tfhat 
he IS tree, be acknowledges; but no one must preiumato 
think that ho is indopendunt. I|o is not going to surrender 
a single lot of bis grievances. Above all, he scouts the 
notion of any compromise being possible With the Italian 
Government. Ho has been robbed, and be is not going 
to negotiate with robbers, while he rejects all guanmtsjM is 
utterly illusory. He sees no prospect before mm but^ fM 
of constant fightme with wicked men ; end if iin$f vdtt 
make him fight, he wishee tliem to undenrtand that hi ll 
quite ready for tbo conflict. Fortunately for the ItaUiMMi, 
he does not content himself with resting on the safe 
ground of spiritual denunciations. He proteeds to toudi on 
matters which all Italians can understand periMty welL Be 
ventures to assure the world, as if ho were merely etatipg n 
notorious iket, that the Pontifical Throne, &x Aw Mng an 
embarraasfuent to tho greatness and indepeudeoca of Italy, 
was a bond between prkioes and peoples, a oenCrs of oonoom 
and peace, the source of Italian greatness, the guardian of 
her independence, and the oonstant support and rimnait of 
her liberty. As to many of tho di^ms of the Pons, Italiane 
tered in the fold of the Catholic Chtiroh may often have un- 
comfortable twinges of uncertainty/ Ko one can say what 
I are the limits of the qdricual power of any one who chooses 
I to issert that be has absolute spiritual power. The future 
I of m an ki nd is diroiided in myteeiy. ano possibly the Port 
nmf know more about It than ^erg know. U several 
bundled Uebops pnmoimoe him infeUibio, it Is of course 
; possible Oat in wmm mnsd, di Acidt for Italiaim to d^^ 


to feels of rscsot htsfoiy, itbe Pops u ons of 

dte meet dih^t4 end wnmj^^ It is notiwo 

viivi ifotee w hmufe guvison oeonpisd Boms, and yet 
to own Urnt the Tenq^ Power 
^upfipiW'l# A telpferi me a mmpam of Itsliao 

yeii Ibue Awdria was iqfeoidiog 
wfeidHliBSiir jKM&KrSiii WhasM Wssms uMiliiHiiitie nrieidtUBi 




; ' 1^ gob£ in iaroiir of 

to bolicve that the Papal Courii naa ibe. ipd gtuur^ 

diao of Italian independence^ ^e only Itolm 
whom the ^ple wonld aUow to retain hie CSrowh wee abo 
the onj^ ItamtL.Sa«ereim, with ilut P6r£ ; and 

ftoim nbw Mxm to ibt tbb SlDipccal Power 
tW ii) Wd of ocmcerd betiMMn friM taut pe^e, Evety- 
that bnown, or ieeO,or done for the hurt twelve 

yean i» to ^ twisted round the wrong way, imd then 
the world trill see that the Fopi has been always right. 
It is entirely impessible Ihr persons oottide the Papal 
ckole to . condsiSre what hnagh^le advantages it ie sup*- 
posed ore to follow from clmditii folly of this kind. The 
ineeitabio tttmA . of making mdi tmuporent aisstate- 
inents ptost be to oonviaoe Italians that the Fora has 
not ihe sB|d>test nOtleii of whsS ihe independence and 
gresifaiesi ^ liberty of Italy mean. When be uik them 
tl|iey OM very wio|bed| that is a master of opinion^ aa to whieh 
timy may haoe some onmety.; but when he tdls them that 
t|ie f soneh oooupattoa of iomB was the qrmbol of Italian 
grgatoasi and frewom,, they know he is talking nonsense. The 

r nd on whidi religious ordem are to be suppreaeod is that 
political interests of Italy reijuire their suppiessien, and 
whea the Itsluins are asked to jpause, they discover that the 
person who is so earnest^ warning tb^ stands as wholly out of 
ftio spheve of Italion politics as if he were a French corporal 
or on Austrian lancer. The world which the Pope under* 
steads and the world which the Italians understand Ho wholly 
a|Sfrt: and tiie Italians can therefore do nothfrig else than go on 
with me ihingt Aey comprehend, unmovod bynk eloauenoe or 
bbwfath. 

ssmreition of religiops bodies is perhaps the soyerest, 
but it is also the easiest, of the measures wmoh Germany or Italy 
eun.takoin the conflict with Ultramoutanisnu A religions 
has defnite members whom the ^ce con disperse^ it 
has ascertainable property which the p&ce can seise. 'When 
the State sots itself to dissolve such a body, it has a visible 
work to do and a tangible object to attack. It' public opinion 
in Germany and Italy would support the Government in the 
execution of its task, and if the Govemilnent thought proper to 
take the consequences, including that of a ^asible reaction 
in pnUic opinion, all the religious bodies in me two countries 
nidgfat be euppressed in a twelvemonth. But the State has a 
mnoh hord^ task in fitting Uliramontanism when it is 
mmrely occupied with the petty incidents of the conflict. 
What, finf example, is to be done to a bisliop who entirely 
deefihoa to answer letters ? The Bishop of jBauLAirn lately 
j^ottixed tiie displeasure of the Prussian Govemoseut because 
\me threatened or pronounced excommunication in sudli a 
manner aa to impair or imperil the civil status of a Prussian 
subject. The Government oomphuned, and he condoscendod to 
answer tiiat ha went by csnobicol, not by Prussian, law. 
Nothing more can be got out of him. The Government has 
wxaitteu ibr eX|^aaations, but be will not give any, and now 
be has been informed that, unless ho breaks silence and gives 
some sort of aoawor within a week, the Cabinet will oca^er 
that he is not gobg to answer at all, and will act accordingly. 
This sounds very well ; but what is it that the Cabinet in* 
Sends to do wb^ it ^ acts accordingly ? It isalmoet impoa* 
tiUe in suck a case for a Government not to do either too 
SStick or too little, not to seem to persecute for a trifle, or not 
to Incur the ridicule of tippoarlng powerless. Of course the 
German Government ieols this, and, as one mode oi avoiding 
Iftd&ectly the difficulty of dealing with small oppositions, it is 
OOUl to have thought of tiio strange expedient of claiming a 
jprSSCiripttve right to share in that amount of control 
eiihie" the election of the next Pope which may bo exer* 
by Pbwers having a conuHiomil right to inter* 
r^rWpB in , {>etty mu, sugb m a vrur with {cioata 
iwMJMMMUily be to a great axten^ Prinoe Bisiubck 
MUar^aiak ha mint have rccouao to aomewhat petty arta an4 
of erabarraaaing an eaeaiy. But ip thaae diqrt 


Jme only. It ia uua that the^, or those by 
aurrounded^ concew, that it u 
mafim ^ ^ spiritual pewar ft* political 

']Slik fs #wa on the exai^ pdnt where the uttrjte ial 
i* nhua^ ehwad, ia not bv any 
i Gevenatani win have lutaiy 

ittiwiiw «ri>id 

tdwwnilate on bayinc 


; ' 'TBiB 

I <kirr«^ieei»sa pourm ib 0 
X Ooremmeirta. oa the m 

the propeealferaaedjetmMiaent 

'-i^ouglkite peiiotjjflal . itn yp r ie wc e iiaw.'beHi eiieft 

r^nt #enttii>' Vbe ruaioiin aod ewtninu m 
in vwiooa aPWapiqMie had ao often' proyM to 
that credit waa att^ed to a apurioaa veraion (of tiiwjiwraitNt 
propoacd by the Senate to the Qitpplwueiitaiy Ajrtiiiiti 
alleged atipolatioit that nwther GoyeewMot dtoold VarriMf 
be reaponaihla ibr yiolationa of Mutnitity eoiaaBtted fay w 
anbjecta or citizeiuw'aouaded like tin iroaeaaonabh and dkt^ 
courteoua jeat. It ia aatiafiMstory to find that the amandmant 
really introdueed, thongh h waa fiangacoiufy ailii]»t|(oaai^ piif 
wall haire been oompoaed in perfect gaod mfb. h ii'not 
unfbrtuhate, bat abaurd, that when hodi Oovavananta miw 
appwendy anxknn tp odjnat their dURitaiiua^ thP dialM)t 
of maiataiaiag the Treaty aboold d epe ad bn a 'tnaaa .ohm* 
tion of daya or of honra Ampfo flhaatiatioo baa Man 
given af tha inconyeaHnoe of te le gr a gtoe eanaraalcakiMI nt 
ooaoa where inportuit intemsla dapeM on UMra nlaaiiM cf 
kingoage. The Senate eaa a e tc eiy be aeqidtied ol thaefaiga 
of trifiing w^ a great qnsation when it y tfia aid tO'fvalMfi 
its Seaaioti in the ht^ of 'amying at aa nadwratamtiag. n 
w«t mot abmhitefy neeoaaiyr toadfowm «f tha day triiioh had 
been previonidy iuted, irben it waa krown ftiat Ine Twtnuait 
wu Tiuworleas ae adept emi the meat aoeaptabla finm of tha 
artiela under diaowaaimi. Lord GnaKVHXa, who hM Moaiwid 
aomo blatne in Eagtand fi» hia nnconoaaled eagafneiB to aiwe 
the Trea^, may at least be credited with a aiatwa doabn ta 
give fimnunble oonardenitioa to any Anieriea& pvepoanL No 
explanation was given of the raaaona fer enggsating the wide 
and mdefinke stipulation dmt olaima kt rematii or indisMt 
leases ahouM not be wimitted ibr the fhtan aa tha ras al t of 
faaiur. to obaorre neutral obligalions. 

It would be a uselosa and ungrateful taidt to fbllear the de^ 
toils of tha ODiaanmications v^ioh have bean axdiangad 
between Lord OhAimiif and kfr. FiSB; but it k worth 
wbilo to notice tha exact nature of the iasae ndtioh haa for 
aoaio montha pest been iu dispute. That the htdiraat Ctakus 
wera luroasonobte^ prepotterous, and udMuided, haa bMO 
gradually but virtualty conoaded; but it luu been thataght 
that the honour of tha Uaited States waa CDaparaad ia tha 
propoaition that the ehuma, wbotover might ba thair' dhnnat*- 
ter, were covered by the 3tea^. The Eag^kh QovatanHM 
\wto oa thek purl contpeUod to nceept the ehalkaigi^ kaaa* 
much as their sole ol^jeotion to submitting tha dalnM'tO artli* 
tnitaon waa founded oa a comtnictioa of tha kttnr Uf ftti 
Treaty, and on the kMtmcilom and' latantiow of tha iBqjIkb 
negptiaters. If Mr. BAMCitm Davis had by a alilf^atMMhi 
of oudoieigr demanded twyuMnt of ftie triiok ceata of tha wa^ 
iaatead of two<fiiUm of the aaontat, Aa daim hnal Ukmp* 
Aeleat have been anbmitted to Ae Trihooal if k had baati 
oovered by Ae teraaa of Ae TtwUy. But for tha hM i^itoeh 
of Lord Caibus it mig^t have been though AatMH upnniMliiit 
Eagiiah erities ware agnaad in Ur. CkaBBTaMelt hMtgtnMQl 
of ue Treaty ; ondk ww known^M A»ea B liBri >y e>Shrftiitii» 
roan Nortbootk, that AaSog^A CoanaiMMwrakadainpaaad 
a promiaa to kav, hatn gitPtn that Aechdnat timaid . m cm 
omed. The qawatkai, Aeaefitre, waa aiat whadMr Aa la^ftah 
Government ahooid piy for Aa eoai of the war afto' A a faaMli 
of Gettysburg, with saeen ptt oank infowat, bM iflutim Aa 
Amaikui kMu-iweiaticai of tha Ihea^ ahniiid ba aMWfaaed Im 
Ae autnakalon of Ae otawna to Ae ArbkaMW. S wfnt. 
bava ooeurred to Aa teeniTAacr of Stjm Ant kkwdkMMi 
of the unfounded nutoivof Aa ohAna ArakbaA«aMiijHiyoaM»i 
nnat m fitvoor. ^ tbo BtigBA .ooatoation. Ik Air A altiink 
Ant Ae CommiMoiMRs iisMoitd to oa n d ad a ***1*^. AbhS. 
could not deoMtAy ho nraaodor auppomad ivaagwupA ,if 
Ae utaerlian ef Ao ladiNat <Xa^ A -Aa teitolAi CliiM.'. 
waa meo nukWA wkk iaMiOe^ k waarit latik AMlhi'Alto 
teaiaUa that Aqf AaaM A «hii{A aAUk«M.TlE^pi|A'. 
snot, who- had Aaoogb ftir^ UniAN. AA''AlSf<i'i||li|t’ 
foamed Ae Cam Mfok'own 
l^ TOdiftad A twmo m W m ut n^aiaiig, 

Uz; Via taU-Or aBMoAtoNt' Ab| NA' JAM 
hk aarriTol A lAidaa, mtjpflkildy A * “ * 

Aat ha t wp onAM/olft^: 

bAbA.iadbm»a^dAaaki»lSBfeAaM3ff^^ 

Tbe 






t)M>4 lom ddM wbUb imt m 

IM %gd U$n «»r«i6< l^ tliA 

,171^ mMte JimMiii* oosM^wh^ # ft* 

0*^^ ISie HiAy 8^ hari^ 
flipMNitt limoidtii^ ojauiitafnad to /^mev wm 

IbBofta^ i^oglv aduciowl^d^ ft« T*lidi^ pC 
ft* I bm i*Nii* of thm ventttfed to obi«ot tliat 

$kmtii'%iAUlkcii^ biiiierod nor propovmdod tb*ol>- 
. tt* 3 *«uiti, oa cb* oiJmut b*nd, bwated 

ill ih4tt*rt of ftot uwoU**in 
ftMi s »#ig*lioa ft* enlig|it*iirf 

l|i*^tiui Xty. pefMOuted ft* Janfooiatii, ev^ 

iliiftiftiA oooRloa* |i«r * piw*rb by pf^tbitiag tlio relics 
ii ^ ipf fteife , offtfoi^ ftom fmormmg mincl** «t 
lil* .1^ AftoricaiMi pdmit ft*ti the ladlrept Claims 


i|*dar*A ftat ft* tJaited States were <|uite as much iniereetcd 
a* Qijfftt pidtam jn'psocui^ a deoision adrerso to fte oUims 
ivfaieh aw more gravely advanced by Mr. ftsH 

. Iford Gbanviu* had, on the cfter hand, maintained 

Wift nnansweraUe force that claims which a competont 
Tribunal would not have aanctionod could not without a 
forfeiture of self-respect have l)oen allowed by England to 
become the subject-matter of a reforenco. It is highly pro- 
bable that if no remonstrance hod been made Mr. Caleb 
COsHiua would have employed all his eloquence in supporting 
ft* propoeations which h*d been aftrmed by Mr. BAMcaewt 
Davis. If Mr. Bvarts had preferred professional self- 
rsmet. to p*triet4e devotkm, it is conoeiviftlo that ft* 
Armratot* might have yielded to the argniheats of his more 
ftoret^hgoing eoUeegue. Lord GaANViLLS made a large 
opRoesiiioii when heooneenied tp discues an equivalent for the 
^milthftraWal of ft* (daims. A litigant cannot aequini a 
hA r]|At hf preferring an unjiust demand. When fte 
IfingUsh &weiiinMBt refused to idkiw fte Indirect Ciaims to 
IpnWemd to ft* Tribunal, it virtually protested against 
isgr i«*teiislon erludh might be foondod on concession te its 
«*giinienift Tb* deftal of a riglit amounts to a refusal to buy 
it cfSl biA.peifespe tiOrd GiUffviiXB jdi^ iiave been justified 
la*oiHmtiilg:ft psy a eoioumb1*priQe fbrft wiftdrawal of 
• dduiarieal prelenaion. That fte KogUak Govenunent ftould 
ssj^wdiot* ftemousiroiis doetrine invented by Mr. ^lunivb was 
absusd^ In* is was not inoonsisUmt. When the Senate re- 
' qukodftateooi* further modification should be introduced 
iak> ft* law of naSieiis, it wo* at least excusable to hesitate. 
Vh* Americans «re ft* sol* judges of ft* provisions of fteir 
<M*n it is iuconvenieat Vo negotiat* fte 

deliS* of a -Co nv emion with an irresponsible body whioh is 
fej^|MiUe^>niig t ep res eu ted by * plwiipetenisary. 

Th* to^rglfibg imprestion that the Arbitrators will ftem- 
aslvei; aii A)Ufl*t from fte present complications may 
b* itttffled to ft* result \ but it is dilm:ait to under^ 
|tim^ohrdmyi*tn me^ the Indirect Claims without deciding 
IbaqVi^O* ^tdi tii* tinglU}i Government has refused to 
inftihit ft ftair tfiaoretiou. V they can adjourn for a day or 
im$ vftuU sesift ftat they Uiuit alto have power to 

i^Opp!* ftr eSdft ndnftf «r for an indelSnift period. If the 


TBB raw BAliiOr BILL. 

Xftfti iiis 4 i yery ftiort vijrorik of ft* Mihlsteria} BalJot 
Jb jpiahM tbam oui^a fewhoufa 

afr ft* femat widft ft* GMmoQiisbDUftdao inoe** 
TftyTUfM ftxw^ ^ a l a uast , 
ftat g»v*ft09ai fte iligfftM* maaiip 
Sua. imt sulistmatiii* a vanr wftiwotdiiiiww ntifdeurt 
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ftifea ' *Mpii' of ^ifc*''*|iiillSftsa» lNurtfeft^,ftiW 
■ whbia I* Ml i w* 'otfeostm'' saa^rftl ' wuh*smI ftMe' 

mt m Ammtt la. -wiafc 'fa. <>w 'iwMiC 
Aik MJiiw 4 aiMad''tM' SSl.'ilwdH plf \xAiim.' 
fa' fane wikS' ie ' 41 ^ 'lelBhed A' 
fxpv' n t na t weald ««ik. fate » tfawlt of IniinOitr 

fa tide IM ^midba #li!di Iws » mem' of fai fatfa 
It voold, at the Fwn tl^inii^' he * eefaijeet of 'Mtfaieie 
euiiOn^ to Moettiln ^l^ther el ’the end ef 
I tbe oalioo would beve Itt^.eaoaili df.e nfaiiwi ifhm 
no Oonenment Itu «i|>perted, wiuA enoitltyMiiiif jfaa 
evw hnrd of, whiot wonlS eaoM in fani«Me'’imeaiil of 
nniMoaiiaijr inoonnii^oe, wbia woold bed. fa tntMlk A* 
pfay end netty fnrad, '»nd wUoh wmld «ill pooildy {^inidBi 
eny singl. adrentem ct tmj eort fa M|/bedy. 
yoers of raeh a Bill mint tn enoiifii for |i^ me, «d 4 
then Bngiand wonld Iw ^Kf^puted ‘wifa Ihe xhdial, MM 
rutmn to the go^ old miictioe of open ^ 

would be aeon how wJao the Xorda bod been fa iSyi, eed boiir 
faoroughly tliey had gauged fae yeoret wUbce ofthe <eMnti 7 * 

It ie true that (he majority by which the great aobniM df A* 
optional Ballot wae earned waa not very (Htd wfa falig* 
uiticiiut by the aide of the deeinive nudority whioh ooan;- 
totiauced the adoption of the Duke of BicnJiOitD'a pUu faf- 
defeating pecMmatioo. The Duke aaid tliat thie waa oKaetly the 
mine pkui which two yeara ago bad bean Tcoommaeded ^ the 
Ouveniittent. The Mmiaterinl apeaketa raterfal that (ho aefe> 
gotirda by which the plan had thou been aooon^^kd eiefa 
now omitted, and tliat the Qoveminont, hayii(g aaea thron,^ 
the fallnuy of (ho propoaal even in ita boat abape, doght near 
to be wddlod with no roaponalbility on account of it, Ihie ie 
evidently true. Tho mopoMl muat bo judged on il* otfa 
morita, and in view oi the reaulte which it wotUd prodUM 
in conjunction with other olaumt of Ae Lotda' iMMttra. A 
Bcheme to prevent prtoniitkm haa et leaat ao exoeUoat eh* 
jiict, and it appaara to ua ({uite pmcticaUe to faveot ajdag 
by which a icrutii^ might be moililated without the ttafa 
imrpoM of a Ballot BtU being naoridoed. Bfa vhat the 
XiOrue adofXed with ao much rapture waa the partiooler 
prcgKwilion made by tho Duke of Bicmuoko, 100 it whi 
, of a kiud to make every olaiuo directing or even penuittbig 
the voting to be lecret a perfect ikroe. Tba vownfrpi^peK, 
according to the amendment carried in the Londa, if to hK>W 
a nunibor uriotod on it. .face, and ie to ho aefiereted imiuh 
coonterfou liaviug the aamo number printed o«t fa The pfa* 
Hiding oiheor ie to cuter on tiiu counturfuil, in |he pfiafOiiw of 
the agents of tho candidatoa, the number of tho voter oa fae 
regiatar. The agent, therefore, who wiehed to know hotr auty 
one voted would at once ihaeover that tho paipw of thie ooWf 
bore a partionlar number. 'When the poU ia doeed the 'fotte 
are to Co counted, and the agent, may iaaM0t.«my plgpac, 
aiul object to it on eevaMl groonda, amm aa not it fa wroiqito 
Buoked, thKt too uMay vote, are gd^en, add ao forth. SoMW 
paper muat come bdhre the egenta, who Would hero MoiiH 
of^rtonity of finding out bow fae pnpor Wat marlMi 
vniidi boro the number given to the voter ,eboli( WhOM 
mauiwr of voting they Mt epedally intereated. Dttke Ml 
KiCHMona at the fast moment ofii^ to ooooedo tbat faie Afa 
tinguidiiuK number ehould be printed on tim bode, aud Uot, M 
hie amondmeot providee, on toe face, of ther popot* Sat tfa 
Bill directa that ao agenta when fao vote, are oA^moaowf 
aball hare a tight to eee that tho proper oiBoiid atamp fa <1 
th.e back of the paper, ao that in any eaae they ootfol get Ml 
die number and eo at the name of the voter. Tha Z>w d 
KfCBUomi’s Bill ia therefore, wopeffa (pcoklag, a Blii tttidMi 
which, if an agent takea a liMM tiontw, tbaiafafa betm ydhl 
whatever kept eecrst) but tudor whidi tho vofav faay,. if Ih 
tikee, vote opeedy at once, and ao aave iho i^Mt a fagh*! 
fabo^ua prooewu 

Aigunant for or agaiiwt M|oh « iBIi fat^mofafailifaait 


Uiw in tho Xi^a vantuiod fa eiy e^foar that foA 

I Balfotwaafafaietfagood fonaofrafoiqpogrAfai^A 

' fa iHiaiM tifa ohj^ %hvfo Um 
fa'iMwa. '' A* ■botwiow foe o r aeo nt efafa ' 
SiVyfofaioaiiiMao 

Jtfalw 
fa'afaidM, 

'or 
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and manly In giving a vote p^bUctyi eepei^ly when the 
duty ia dmchorged, at it 90 often ie, at giieat pereonal rlak. 
It alao adda immenaely to the interest men take in politics 
that they should bo known at once by friends and foes to be 
contributing something appreoiabto towards a desired result by 
saying publicly what candidate ibay prefer. All those ad- 
vantages are either de^royed or diminished by the device of 
an optional Ballot. The illiterate are to be annoyed by the 
&rco of getting a public ofiicer to mark a paper publicly for 
them when it would be so much simpler to sing out the name 
of their &vourite. The man who announced that he wished 
to go into a secret compartment would be marked with 
instant dishonour. The permission to vote in the secret way 
is, as woe carefully explained in the Lords, a canccssiun 
to the weakness of a small minority of cowards who have no 
right fo degrade honest electors to Uicir low level. Hav- 
ing proclaimed himself a coward and on a lower level 
tbon his neighbours, the voter is to retire into his cave of 
ignominy, and is there to fill up a voting-paper, which is bo 
numbered and ticketed that he knows it will bo very possible 
for the presiding officer, and his clerks, and the agents, and 
through them oveiy one interested in the election, to have a 
clue as to how ho voted. Not that his vote would always be 
known. The agents might not care to know it, or a very 
Borupulous and zealous official might try to throw obstacles in 
the way of the agents knowing, and might guard himself 
even against gaining this knowledge inadvertently. But the 
voter would never bo sure that his vote was not known. It 
would, under the scheme of the Lords, be so easy to knosv 
it tliat the unhappy and ignominious coward would never 
bo able to sliake off the suspicions akin to his base 
and timorous disposition. All those whom bribery or 
intimidation could reach easily would of course not bo 
allowed to go through this dark and useioss proct'sa. 
They would have to mark their [tapers openly in the 
sight of the agent Ap[K)inted to ace tliut they kept to their 
bargain, who would immediately report them if they did not 
do as they wore expected. Moreover, as all knowledge gained 
in the place of polling as to the names and number of 
the voters may, under the Lords' scheme, be at once com- 
municated, it would* be known, at any rate in small con- 
stituencies, how the poll was going, and the ancient guilds of 
‘‘Lambs" purchasable at the last nour would bo as Houriah- 
ing as over. What can be the good of altering the present 
law in order to introduce the optional Ballot ? What can be 
the use of waiting till 1880, or indeed till next mouth, to 
ascertain whether tlio country would like such un absurd 
^ novelty ? If the Lords hud been asked to pass a Bill intro- 
f ducing the optional Ballot, it is easy to imngioo the noble 
acorn with which they would have rejected the Bill on the 
second reading. 

No doubt at different times very different functions may bo 
properly discharged by an Upper Chamber. Sometimes it 
may do uselVil work by rejecting a bad Bill, sometimes it may 
witn equal profit amend the ma^inery and language of a Bill 
which It wiwes or agrees to pass. Sometimes it may be its duty 
^ to allow measures to puss ot' which it disapproves, in order tliat 
the Governniout may go on and that tlie decisions of tlie Lower 
Clmmber may become law. But the Lords on Monday night 
took a perfectly now view of what it is wise and pro[)er for 
an Upper Chamber to do. They proposed not to reject a 
Bill, nor to amend it, nor to ratify Uie decisions of Uic 
Commons and yield to the pressure of the Government, 
but to make a great and sweeping alteration in tlie 
existing law of which alteration they do not them- 
aolves approve, which tho imtion lias never asked for or 
discussed, which no one of note in any political party has 
advocatodi which stultifies the long laliours of tlie House of 
Commons, and which was strenuously opposed by tho Govern- 
ment of the day. There weio very warm words in the 
House on Monday night, and an ancient order of tlie House, 
pr^bitlng acerbity of speech, had to be read before quiet 
was restored. Feeling perhaps conscious that they wore not 
playing a Very prudent or very dignified port, many Conservative 
peers weie in a suuo of great excitement, and, as always 
happens, ihe most useless members of tho [xurty were the most 
violent. The Marquis of Bath, who has scarcely ever at- 
tended to his senatoriid duties during the many years . he 
has sat ha ^ House, took upon hinsself to rebuke the 
The Duke of Hicumoho complained that on 
A point the Ministry actually voted in a majori^ 

% ktiepihg dork the manner in which they were 
vote» so that the Conservative pern only knew 
lade mmt be wrong. Lord Gbakvillb com^ 
expirnttoii than he usually allows I 


himself of tlm despotism of the tfis moment 

it looked as if the Peers were going to their good beha- 
viour altogether. Passing scenes of this kind ere soon fiyr- 
gotten, and the Lords are ^eially so decorobs that no anm 
would attach much weight to rare ebulUtUms of heated 
party feeling. But the temper diown in the debate 
of Monday night may periiaps be taken as a s%ii that 
the majority of the Peers were somewhat aware of the 
futility of the proceeding in which th^ were engaged. 
That the Commons will cut short the life of die^^ 
tionol Ballot Bill is of course certain, and it was not 
improbably from the conviction that their new BafiotBdl 
had no chance of becoming law that the Conservattve majority 
thought they might have their fiing for one evening and play 
a sort of mild practical joke on the Govmnme&t The worst 
is that when the optional Ballot Bill has diaaipesred, the 
harm done by the farce of adopting it will not also diaappear. 
The Lords will have lost a portion of the influence which 
always belongs to them when they act in the spirit of high 
and impartial statesmanship. Tho only gainers by what took 
place in the House of Lords last Monday will be the members 
and friends of the present Government. The Liberals have had 
a monopoly of blundering lately, and nothing has done them 
so much harm as the general impression that their leaders had 
a special aptitude for going wrong. Now their rivals have 
equalled if not surpassed them, and Liberals who are pressed 
with tho misdeeds of the Cabinet will be able to retort 
trium[ihnntly by sketching tho history of the optional Ballot 
Bill. 


FRANCE. 

T he recent Parliamentary history of France u like nothing 
so much as a recurrent sorica of lovers' quarrels. M. 
Thiers plays tho part of the imperious and capricious 
beauty who will brook neither criticism nor remonstrance, 
and is ready on tho slightest provocation to break off the 
engagement. Tho AHsembly rei^roBenta to perfection the 
sober middlo-ngcd suitor, who finds his mistress so in- 
dispensable to his happiness tliat he prefers to enduro 
ail tho annoyances she cliooscs to inflict on him rather 
tiion accept the freedom she offers. Several times in tho 
course of the Session the majority plucks up courage 
and remonstrates with M. Thiers al^ut his flirtation With 
Kepublicanisin, the alterations he bus introduced into the 
Army Bill, or any other of tho questions upon which a 
shrowd Prcaident and a not over- wise Assembly are likely to 
disagree. M. Thikus listens, frowns, Jets drop a few raarp 
words in tho lobby, and finally steps into the tribune and givea 
the Deputies tlicir choice between absolute submission and 
immediate separation. On tho last occasion on which this 
performance was gone through, M. Thikrs seems to have 
made the mistako of straining his authority without any ade- 
quate reason. The Assouibly hod rejected one proposed 
modification in principle of a five years’ servioe fi>r naif tho 
aiiniuU contingent, and it might have been safely trusted to 
reject every other. There was no need fer M. TniXASi 
to tell them that he would not remain in office if 
he had to carry out a law which he diaapraoved. TbSm 
was not the least chance that the Amemblj would lay 
any such burden upon him. The majori^ knew what had* 
been determined on between him and the Committee, and 
they had no intention of disturbing the compomise. So &r 
as can bo judged from the comments of their orgsns in tho 
press, the* effect of M. Thikrs's threat lias been to oonvinco 
them of a fact 8f which the rest of the world has never had 
any doubt They have suddonly discovered that when U. 
Thiers siieaks, he speaks, nut as Chief of the State, but ao 
First Aiinistcr. The principal end which they bad in viaw 
in naming him President is therefore defeated. They thought 
tliat by changing his title they might change his natmo-— -mat 
M. Thiers as President would submit to restnunti whioh ktid 
had no meaning for him when he held the uadsbiad and 
anomalous poaition of Chief of the Executive Bower« & has 
once more been brought home to them that, in thittldny 
they reckoned without their hoot. M. oariM hia 

anomalies about with him. As Plraatdent of the Bopnfalio 
ho acts and speaks in mooise^ the aaino wqr ^ wlm. Jbo 
was President of the vk>uncil of MiniStem lb obosptil 
his Cabinet not asm consUuilkMndscrreoei^^ 
soever the popular Chamber may impose 
Parliamentwy tdiief who ests to ymk jb fiid 
•ubordinntei ttnoeahb to UinssH tiii 
AssemWy ase ^ poww ha^ 
away from thoio. The itt;thiiy ^ 
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^d«tied thenii «seept upon Ae ooitlj (xmditumof orarthrowing 
Ae BxMQtiTe Qoyernment at Aa Mkme lime. BaAer Aaa 
Aoa Aa aoarohy into nhieh M. Taitiis'a reCiremeiit might 
fluiQlge Fnmce, they eubmit to aee Aa Admiiiiitnitiim be-'^ 
oomiiig more and more Bepublican every day tba H. Tiitsaa 
livea. 

The moat ^ous and measured espreasion of Ae diacon- 
tet which Ais state of Ainga naturally excitea is to be found 
m a letter from M. d'Haussohvillx which haa appeared m 
Ae Jimmal des DfbaU, hi. d^Haussokville complains that 
Government of Franco haa never been more purely 
peraonal than it is now. Upon every matter^ that cornea 
before Ae Chamber Ae majority have to take Aeir ordera 
from M. Thiebs, not M. Tuikrs hia from the majority. When, 
as A the 9ase of Ae tax on raw materials, he cannot bring the 
Assembly over to his own view, be takes care Aat no definitive 
decudon Aall be arrived at. Instead of Aoosing his Ministers 
from Ae majority in Ae Assembly, he chooses Aem from all 
parties^ wiAout regard to any consideration beyond their 
willingneaa to carry out the policy be seta before thorn. The 
result of all Ais is to habituate Frenchmen to accept under 
Ae Republic mstitutions wiA which they had grown dis* 
gusled under the Empire. The mischief of such a reaction 
is seen in Ae general disposition to account for political 
events by Ae most trifling and personal explanations, 
m Ae revival of an offioid press, and m the loss of 
digni^ and consequently of self-rospeot on tlio ][iart of 
Ae representatives of the people. M. Thicks, says 
M. d'Haossonyille^ cannot really wish to govern as well as 
reign; he knows too well to what end such a policy leads 
Aose who pursue it. How could his career, already so 
glorious, be bettor crowned than by practising at the height 
of hia power Ae political precepts which ho has preached 
through years of opposition and discouragement ? M. Tuikus, 

« as Ae Constitutional President of a moderate Republic, 
** governing Franco with Ae help of a responsiblu Cabinet, 
** would be Ae Wasuinotom of Ao Continent.*' Even the 
Radicals ought not to object to Parliamentary Ministers being 
recruited from the Parliamentary majority for the time being, 
since, if Aey have that preponderance in Ao country which 
Aey claim, Ae application of this principle will in tlio end 
give Aem a similar advantage. When M. n'lJAUssoxviLLE has 
proved to his own satisfiictioa Aat it is time for the majority 
to ask M. Tuiers to govern conatitutionully, that M. Tjiikks is 
bound in common cousistoncy to grant the request, and that the 
Radicals have no business to object to his granting it, he goes 
on to consider what will happen in Ae event of M. Thiers 
refusing to govern cunatitutioiially after being asked. Even 
Aen, M. n'llAUSSOXViLLi:. says, Aero is no nood for des|)air. 

** Franco nuijabers among her children more Aan one daunt- 
« less man, wiA an honest heart and an unsclliA soul, to whom, 

** if Ao cannot help herself, Ae may confidently entrust the 
** burden of her fortunes.'* If sudi a hero is rc4illy forthcoming, 
one scarcely sees why France Aould wait till Ao cannot help 
herself before employing him. 

M. D'HAUaaoKVlLLE's reasoning would be coilcliuive ff it 
did not leave one important considoratioa out of sight. Tlie 
title of a Parliamentary majority to control Ao Govemmont 
rests on Ae fret that it represents a majority out of doors. If 
it does not do Ais, it is nothing better than an accident, and 
an Executive whiA submitted to be guided by it would 
sacrifice ot^ltulbnal aubstanco to constitutional form. If 
the majoriW of Ae Assembly wiA to deprive M. Tuikus 
of all justification for disregarding Aeir wishes in the choice 
of hii M iniste r s pr in the general conduct of his adniinis- 
tration, Aey havo nothing to do but to entrust him 
wiA t^ po#er of diasolution. There is a very general belief 
in France that Ae opinion of Ae oountay is not frirly repre- 
sented in the present Assembly. If Ae Pucsidumt shares in 
Ais belief as Aere is little doubt ho does, he would bo bound 
in ordinary cases to put it to Ae test of a general election; 
and if in tne new Auembly Ao relative etrcngA of ptfirtiee^ 
lemained what it had been in Ae old, he would have no ex- 
cuae for aetting it at de fi a nc e. In Ae particular caae Ae 
Pbs^kht hee not Ae means of aj^plying Ais lest, and so 
long as Ae majmri^ refuse to give mm Ae means, he has no 
option but to govern in accordance wiA what be thinks to be 
the wiAee.of the oountiy as distinct from Ae wiAee of Aoee who 
nominally t'^xment it* Of course Ae machineiy lAiA he 
poameei&e aaoertatnyng Ae wiabee of Ae country ie very much 
tm Mifret than it would be ^ every other conatltu* 
ihnial eovmiflpsi he poaseeaed Ae riste to d iseoive. He esm 
only Btudy & resulte of onraakinel elections, Ae voiee edf 
CooMuls^eneml, Ae tone of Ae pram, oAcr fodi- 
of a similar kitsL But Ao nmjodqr hate Ho 


right to oemplaia Aat the Passnmirr paye Aem lem 
riw due deference, so long as Aey pment him from 
sslis^i^ himself that th^y mtve any solid title to defrrenoe* 
Som^ing of this kind muslliave been in H. XnilUUi's Aowhts 
when he received Ae delegatee of Ae Right on Thureoity. 
No direct refrhinoe eeems to have been made to a dmolatton, 
partly perimps because for oAor reasons a dissolution would 
not desirable at Ais moment, and partly because Ae Right 
is never able to control itself when any hint of such an ex- 
pedient is given. The majority in Ao Asiombly hates to bo 
reminded tnat it cannot live on for ever. Still, aiTAe drift of 
M. Thiers's reply was Aat Ao Republic is for Ae future Ae 
only possible Govonimout for France, while Ae known desire 
of the majority is Ao displacement, as soon as may be, of Ae 
Republic by a Monarchy, Ae concluaion^Aat Ae majority 
docs not represent Ae country is sufficiently obvious. There 
is DO need to dispute M. i>'Uaussonvillb'$ assertion Aat 
there are as good men in Franco as M. Tuiers. The action of 
Ae Right will probably be determined by Ao refiectloa Aat 
he can hardly be dojicsod wiAout a formal appeal to Uio 
nation. If Aeir object is to keep the present Assembly in 
being, tliey will accept M. Thiers's supremacy as an mAs« 
pensablc, Aougli disagreeable, eleiuout of success. 


PARLIAMENT AND PRIVATE BILL COMMITTEES, 


B oth llouaos of Parliament by an undesigned ooincidence 
establiriied on Tuesday last a dangerous poocMlonU The 
House of Lords Arew out the Mid-London Itallway Bill uu 
Ae second reading witliout inquiry ; and Ao House of Com- 
mons, wiA somewhat more excuse, but on Ae motion of an 
interested party, Arew out on Ae Aird reading Ae Birming- 
ham Bowerogo Bill, which had Inxen unanimously passed after 
full investigation by one of its own Belact Oommittoes. A 
grave responsibility is incurred by members who disregard 
the results of a judicial inquiry. When a division is taken in 
the House on a private Bill, it scarcely over happens Aat the 
merits of Uio question are understood, or even professedly 
considered. Some objection which strikes Ao general fUncy 
is exclusively urged on the attention of the House, while the 
compensating public advantages are carelessly regarded, or 
perhaps entirely furgottou. It is possible Aat Ae Birmingham 
Bill and the Mid>Lundon Bill may have been bod inoasuros; 
but it is curtain that tbulr luorits and demerits wore not ascer- 
tained by tlio inajuniy in ciAcr Mouse. Even if a largo 
assembly were in any case competent to adjudicate on confticUi 
between jirivatu rights and public interests, it is notorious that 
alteiidauce on such occasions is the result of solicitation and 
canvass. Tiie trivial arguments which Ao Duko of Maul- 
ROROUuii thought sufficient to jusiify bis motion for the 
rejection of the Ml«l-Louduu Bill would scarcely havo boon 
addressed to an impii iial audience. The llouio of Lords 
acceded to Ae proposal ui' crushing tho scheuie on the Duko 
oP Marliiorocuii s assertion, not that Ao proposod railway 
would be either injurious to properU or usoloss, but Aat it 
might perhaps at some future time frcUitato anoAor under- 
taking which in the Duke's opinion would bo found objoc- 
tionablo. It is a gruvo misfortuno tliat cither House Aould 
expose itself to the suspicion of yielding in such matters to 
prejudice or to influence. 


The Mid-Loudon Railway, as originally ^xrojectod, extended 
from Kiibum to Ac East of Loudon ; and it mcludod Ao for- 
mation of a now street which would, as it was said, have ro- 
Uipved Ao press of traffic in Ao moat crowded port of tho 
City. In aooordanco with common proetico, powers were 
separately asked fur Ae construction of the Western Beclion, 
extending from Kiibum to tho neighlxourboud of Ao Marble 
ArA. Tlio whole scheme was vigorously opposed on various 
groundi^ and especially on account of the displacomont of 
population which it would havo involved. Duko of 

Marlboaougu, either in ignorance of Ae facts, or in well- 
founded reliance on^ Ao ignorance of bk bearers, urged tho 
pbilanAroDio objection on Ae attention of Ae House of 
t^rds, alAou^ Ae part of Ae •ohoend whiA afiected 
crowded distriota hod been previomly defeated. After a 
prolonged inquiry Ae Committee of Ae Hoose of Commons 
refused to pass the Bill for making Ae Eastern Section, 
on the ground that no sufficient evidence had been 
fomiilied of Ae financial conditimi of Ae Undei^king. The 
line wbkh terminated at the west end of Oxford Street 
bed n^er been eerfouBly opposed, and it was considered by 
^ C o a nn j tt ee not to require Ae provision of any amonut of 
ciqpitnl WhiA would exceed Ae rsoourees of Ae promoters. 
B wae ifterWxsds tmderstood Aat the London end KorA- 
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WMfln ComiMmy would be prefnrod to work tbo lino, whidi 
would here prorided a new end ooueenkiii etaltou ^ pae- 
aengcv tiafio. It ia not too muob to mgr ibat tka project wm 
aidticientlv plauaibk to demrvea &ir ccnuddexation of its merits, 
even if it had not been approved by the conmtent eathori^ 
of a Conimittee of the Heose of Commons. Whether the line 
abottkl be afterwards eacteoded eastward would have been a 
nroper sobjeot of iuvestiffatton, if the original project had 
been at ewy time reneweX The precipitate dedsiou of the 
Bouse, of IsirdB on an ex parte statomeot is greatly to be 
regretted, dot so much on oooount of the alleged utility of the 
protKis^ line, as for its tendency to disturb general coniidence 
in m impsartislity of the House. 

Sir Bobsht Psk^ In his passionate and successful opposition 
to the Bimingham Sewerage Bill, might at least ckim tlie 
merit of candidly disuvowing all pretensions to jtKlicial 
imparthility. A tribunal in which a litigant acts as a judge 
can commend neither coufidence nor respect. Sir Kobeut Peel, 
even if he profited by his position as a member of Parliament 
to advocate bis own interests, ought in common propriety to 
have abstained from supporting his argument by his vote. In 
his first attack on the decision ho abused the Committee, 
the counsel, and tho promoters of the measure ; and 
from first to last ho dwelt on hia own aneciai grievances 
os tho principal arguments for rejecting Uio scheme. Sir 
C. Adpeulky, who was also interested in resisting tlie plan, 
supported Sir H. Pell in nioro temperate language. Mr. 
OsuoRMi went so far as to contend that property which 
had once belonged to an illustrious statesman deserved 
a special exemption from liability to a possible nuisance. 
Few persons would, in tho present sttite of the controversy, 
voltuitarlly part with thoir land for tho purpose of accom- 
modating sewage; but unfortunately there is no other 
feasible mode of iHsposing of the obnoxious matter ; and all 
land has some owner, ^e Corporation of Birmingham is 
morally bound to provide for the hoiilth and cleaulinoas of 
the town, and it is also legally couipcllcd by a Chancery in- 
iunotiem to find some altemativo outlet for the sewage which 
Is now discharged into the river. A Bill was consequently 
promoted for tho compulsory acquisition of a thousand or 
twelve hundred acres of land of which less than three hundred 
acres belonged to Blr Kobebt Pkel. It was open to reluctant 
landholders to riiow that more suitable land might bo pro- 
vided elsewhere, or tliat some other process could be de- 
vised for tho abatement of the existing nuisance. Bir 
Boiiekt Peel hod been at liberty to uxge on the Committee 
ail the arguments which ho repeated in tho House, and 
ho would have still had tho opportunity of convincing 
a Committee of the House of Lords, lie had contrived 
to persuade himself that cho death of his late coHcogae was 
caused by tho agitation of tho Birmingham Sewage Bill ; 
and it is possiblo that tho stotoiuent might, if it bad been 
thought credible, have iniluoncod the judgment or the feel- 
ings of the House of Lords. By its vote against the third 
reading the Houso of Commons utterly disregarded tlie 
necessities of Birmingham, and ail'urdcd a special and ex- 
ceptional protection to tho property of one ot' its mombers. 
It would not be dillicult to show that the decision tends to im- 
pair tho respect which is paid to tho rights of landowners; but 
it is unnecessary to consider any additional objection to a pro- 
ceetling which violates tliu rules and customs of tlm House. 

Mr. Bocveuib, who has on other occasions consistently 
vindicated tho jurisdiction of Conuui ticca, was naturally un- 
willing to adopt Sir ItortKKT Pki.l’s amiplo-rnindcd indiilurence 
to any consideration except tliat of personal interest. The 
gcnei-ol prinoiplo of the applicjiiion ol sowago to land had, os 
Mr. BouVfiiUE contended, not hoen formally ^metioned by 
Parliament; ami conscqueiuly tljo adoption of any [larticular 
sohemh of tho kind was not a proper subject for tho con- 
lideration of Committees. If Mr. Bouveiue’s assumptionn 
hod been correct, and if his deductions were sound, it would 
SKsUroely be possiblo to try heiculk^r tho most promising of 
modern sanitary experiments. Parliament cannot lay down 
(he nde.lihat any land sliould be couqmborily taken Wnenever 
It was required for the distribution of sewage ; but legislation 
has aj^priUched as nearly lis justice would Mlow to the re- 
CognitJOn of the expediency of putting tlio sewage on tho 
land. Under the provisions of two successive General 


the ordinaiy uf^es s n g i Wnnmh eetlmeaMfe 

waicoc^BWi^y jnsqflMent^ but any of the scfaeitte 

would have been fhttjr osmddared by a Ofmimtttae Thoiu m 
no doubt that the abstmotira of a laige oaoent of knd Seem 
any property is, in the majori^ et sa sss, a mriom hsriUiijt 
to tho owner. In some cases a third or a tbxuih part of M 
well-sized estate hm been oompulsarily taken Ibr n SBimge 
iarm. It k difficult to believe that the reduction of the aust 
of (he pr>>pcr(y by throe hundred acres woidd r^er J^yton 
Manor uninhabitable. The risk which may be ixiotBcral fay 
landowners in the neighbourhood of great towns is not wi^ 
! out compensation. The proximity of Biunio^sun probat^ 


out compensation. The proximity of Biunio^iam proDalM 
adds kirgely to tho value of Sir E. Peel’s estates, althoi^ itia 
his misfortune to bo placed iu the flsina watertiiad aomahaS 
lower down the valley. His contention that other and nsarsr 
lands ought to have been taken for sewage purposel may par* 
haps havo been well founded, but questions cu local ex p adien i ffy 
of engineering, and of the price of land are pecuUai^ 
witlun the province of Select Committees, and it is imposaiUe 
tiiat they should bo fairly discussed iu the body of tho House. 
Every owner of land near a great town ought to be as ftdly 
prepared for the chance of expropriation for public pujmem 
as for tiie contingent conversion of his forms into building 
land saleable by the sqtmre foot. Ample {^cuniary compen- 
sation is in all cases paid for property which may bo taken 
under compulsoxy powers. The Birmingham Corporation 
and the promoters of the Mid-London Railway could hiM bad 
DO ground of complaint if their respective shames bad bean 
rejected after a ji^ciui investigation. They have just cauae 
of indignation in tho poremptoxv reversal of the judgmeiita 
which they had obtained in tiwir favour from competent 


which they had obtained in 
tribunals. 


eir favour from competent 


light to te heard belbro a Select Committee against the con* 
imktiwo df tiw order, but the Act is foiinded on the amump- 
Hfeu Hw hjppticatibil of the proceas is in its^ expedient. 
3^' Ml probably Otore bbjectkmabie than I 


‘ THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

W HEN Mr. Graves lately exposed in an argumentative 
speech tho perversity of French commercial legisliition, 
ho was told that tho House to which he addreeaed hie com- 
plaint was not responsible for the revocation of tho Treaty. 
Mr. Graves might have explained in reply that, not occupv- 
ing a seat in the French Ass^ibly, he did his best to call the 
attention of M. Thiers and his Ministers to tho error and in- 
justice of thoir recent policy. Hie motion was ostensibly 
directed against the resolution of tho English Government to 
refuse any modifications which are inconsistent with the 
spirit of tlio Treaty. From tho commencemont of the dis- 
cussion Lord Granville consistently expressed bis readinesa 
to facilitate any fiscal measures which might be rendered 
necessary by recent disasters ; nor indeed would the assent of 
the English Government have been required to a mere in- 
crease of internal and external duties. It was provided by the 
Treaty, not that a fixed tariff should bo maintained, but that 
the difference between Excise and Customs duties tiiould not 
be altered to tho detriment of England. The addition of the 
same percentage to both classes of duties might perhaps have 
increased tho French revenue ; and it would not have affected 
ertiter the letter or the spirit of the Treaty. The queetion 
which was raised by the proposal to increase the dii'erenlMd 
rates of dut^ waa not without difilotdty ; but on the whole 
tho House of Commons eppoare to approve of the deeiakm of 
the Government. Mr. Graves ^oted in support of hk atgU- 
meat the authority of tlio English Ambassador in Paris, who 
urged upon the Government tho political expediency of yielding 
to the French demands. It is probable that the tenniaation <ff 
the Treaty may to a certain extent disturb the friendly feding 
whicli might have been cultivated and enoouraged by a te^ 
newui in a modified form of commercial relatiensL It is tho 
business oH diplomatrets to make treaties and not tb break 
them ; but it must not be inferred that if Iiard Lyons waa 
professionally In the right, Mr. Gladstome and XisVd GiUK- 
viLLE were in the wrong when they overruled hie. judgmant 
A certain number of nranufactuzere were aoxioai to raiai% 
even under additional difihulties, tiieir oonneXHto vrilh 
French markets, but the naaa of oonunezoiai and iiai n st ri al 
opinion preponderated agatnsi any aitamtionof thoTrcaljy. tho 
French Government has probably bem auipriaad, and 
it may have been hutmeted, by the genand iadifibEOnoa wnh 
which the dentmoratkn of t^ Trea^ has been rawhre^ IL 
Taim had siwaye persuaded hima^ thattibe ttupanonliaa 
in t86o paid an exoMlvepiioe ibr an 
now finde Aat tfao wHhdtwind of (Itt boon awdtibgjgy l^^ 
remonatraimeiicwpehwptiUyimpBtetifas coiNlfa^^ eOtopw , 
to FtanesL though on im tite tida ihMa toay W 
aatountoffriitsfitiou. ' . . 

Sovetid sptodwia in dw daboM an ^ 


b«liaf (in« ptrtT in Fmnae h 

mmmiim w muntm nA ^imbm; 1>u( H w diffionh to 
joond pritwi^lM v likoljr to pronul duriqg 
tboSAnmnoidwpnMstaonoiMion. It aaenui that the tnd- 
ingcoiniiia^oflfane^ ndH»vi« are oppoaedto the 
raptoiS of tho ; bot tiie mimufiMtunng towtui 
•obeio. to the doctrine of Pioieotion. The agiiouUonJ popn* 
iatio|i IB too ipionnt and too inaetiYe to nroteit agaiust the 
anifii^ dearOi of textile Sibrioa and cuuttv^ or to demand 
fimUitieB tot the exportation of its produce. The abolition of 
the alcoholic Btandard of doty on wiue^ which baa long been 
one of Blr. Gjladbtonb'b fiivonrite contrlvanceB, would iwo- 


bebl? alarm the wino-growera of Gaaoony by expoaing them 
to the oompetition of Spain and Portugal, but no other 
retaliatoiy change in the Engliah tariff ia likely to bo 
propceed. Although the ai^portoia of unreatriotra com- 
meiroial interoourao will permipa fail to attain ascendency 
in Ftance, there ia no doubt that they are far more 


at pleaiim hj the French AMinMy on tho ^ 

Gorcrmnent The Smperor KAmxtm had nMnti 
ibr negotiating the Treaty in the conatltutiji^ 
lahidi at that time iaternational conttaota warn aininpt |i^ 
the oontrcl of the I^lalatiye Body. Wotfrithanmdwig fthd 
abaduta nature of hia power, the Biirxncm wonhl ha^ 
unable to procure ftom Ua Aaaembly the eoantment el a 
liberal tariff. By concluding the Treaty of iSdo he exeiraiaadt 
in that case witii undoubm advantage to the ooontry, ex- 
ehiaiye powers of l^lalation. Hia aoheme wae rendered piao- 
tioable hy the active concurrence of Mr. CoBnax and Mr. 
GLAuarcmE, who were eager for the extension of commercial 


French oonatltutiouai reatrainta. xno Drencn Aaaexnoiyi not 
being aubjeot to any similar diaability, can, if it thirha fit, 
povide a completo aubatituto lor any form of treaty which 
Id. Thiers or the majority would liave prefterod* It ia well 
known in France that the English Government meditates no 
menace or act of commcrcuil hoatiUty, lor the aimple reason 
that it had from the first regarded one half of Ae Treaty oa 
equally bciuificial with the otTior. If France objects to cheap 
cotton yarn, England ia content to obtain cheap olarot; 
and even the Coventry weavors have ceased to lament In 
public over the iiuporUtion of Lyons ailka AU the 
bencfiLa oi‘ tho whole, or of half, or of the amalleat inac- 
tion of tho Treaty oro within reach of the CVenoh Govern- 
ment and nation whenever tlioy deaiit) to engoy tlmiu. To 
punish England by iniquitous navigation laws ibr refoslnH 
to afford a nugatory coucurronco is ueitlior just nor ratlonid. 
The hardsliip will find compousatiou in the compamtivc ex- 
clusion of tho French marinu from tho general trade of the 
world. The American tariff has greatly promoted Engliidi 
commerco, and it has more especially given an apl^roximate 
monopoly of tho carrying trade to English vessels. Tho not 
loss perverse legislation of Franco will afford another Ulustra- 
tion of the unprofitable nature of economic herosioa* Foreign 
nations will huroafler discover that the commercial j)roa)>erity 
of England is closely oonneoted with adheronoe to sound 
principiea of trade. 


I French Assembly, not 


aboolerate tho proceaa of conviction. M. Chevalier and hia 
friends would perhaps liave been discouraged if tho English 
Government been more pliable in the recent negotiations. 
Although logical oonsistency is of cornparaLivoly little import- 
ance inypoliticai arrangements, it would have been undesirable 
to odiRt, by yielding to the representations of tho Frencli 
Government, that protective duties ore financially and 
economicany advantageous. From tho first, and oven before 
the fall of the Empire, M. Thiers rested his demands for a j 
modification of tho Treaty on an unsound basis. He uni- 
formly contended tliat the tariff agreed upon was injurious to I 
France, and ho at the same time professed hia readiness to 
make a limited sacrifice to satisfy the supposed exigencies 
of England. The consideration for Freuoh oinbarnissinents 
which was rocotnmendod by Lord Lyons would have 
been interpreted by tho French Government as a proof of 
tho anxiety of England to retain a part of tho benefits which 
had been too libi^ally bestowed by the Emperor NAi*oLEux. 
M. Thiers never disguised hia opinion that, os far as French 
intcreata wore ooucerned, tho abolition of the Treaty would be 
preferable to any compromise which could bo suggested, llis i 
soundest argument was derived from Uie expediency of rosutu- { 
ing the fiscal liber^ which an iudependent nation ouglit not to 
surrender except for the moat urgent reasoriH. Tho Knglj^ 
Government and LegUlaturo also will wcdcome their release 
from oovenanta which might p«rha|)s hereafter have become 
practically burdensome. It ie not likely that any duty will 
be impcNM upon cool ; but I’arliaiuent ought to posseee tho 
power of disoourngiog exportation, or of railing a revonuo 
nrom the trade. In oartatn oases a troublesome conflict of 
ohligationa might arise firom an undertaking to supply a belli- 
geceat with a commodity which ia eomotimea held to be con- 
traband of war. 

One acandaloua inequnlitjr has reaulted from the abrogation 
of the Treaty, or rather from the precipitate eogernoaa with 
which it was originally framed. In his anxiety to commence 
the eftk of tudvenal peace founded on tho sacred principle of 
buying in the cheapest market, Mr. Cmuzv forgot to insert tho 
ckuae which ought to have secured to England in perpetuity 
the oommeroial ptivilegea accorded to tbo moat favoured 
notiona. The oonaequenoe ia that the G)nventian which 
served aa a model for all the other French commercial treaties, 
being tfie earliest in date, expires the first, and Ipaves England 
eaqKwed to an unfair competition With tbo countries in which 
the lieatieB hare adll several years in run. Differential dues 
on English shipping might be comparatively endurable if they 
were iiiipartiall;|r applied to all foreign fia^; but under thp 
surviving treatim the majority of maritime States will be 
eaiabbd to oontinuo their trade for some yean, while Engliab 
vemels will be pnetiodly excluded from Fronoh oorta. The 
denttigeioeiit of trade which nnut ensue principally accounts 
for the oppomtkm of Marsoili ji and Havre to the abolition of 
tho Tkea^« Hie Ibrc^ competition which will still ootHinuo 
wiB prevent French tiitpowners from profiting by the auppros- : 
itak of EngiiA rMry, oapeciatiy as they are gratultouslv 
eripfded by a prohibithro duty on the purchase of veamls buiat 
abrowL u this instance M- Tsicaa has ingeniously infiiefeed 
a eottmon injusy on ptoduoers and coosumers. 

To apricgisii of the Ikenob Government who attribole (ho 
issUr^tneSiMit of Etighsh thippiug to Lord GaAvnua^o 
td h Bs l to modify tbo it is a cotxrlusive caswertlMkl 

tho fimal liberfy whidb A Tbnas Tooevers need not bo 
Alt/ tariff on goods or on shfy]^ 
donilionw bov uariainMnr of ograoaMntiaavlmoMt^ 


THE SCOTCH EDUOATION BILL. 

T ub sixty-fourth and sixty-fifUi clauses of tlie Scotch 
Educjition Bill occupied tho liouso of Commons for 
two morning sittings. Tho speakers and tlio speodies woro 
alike fniniliar to tJiomi who roiuenibor tho discussions pro- 
voked by the corresponding olauais in tho Baglisli oieasmru. 
Mr. G)LLfNS proposed an aiDoudincat providing that, in tlio 
distribution of Uie ParliamonUiry grant, do preference shall 
bo given m au/ school on the ground that it is or is not 
provided by tlio School Board. The principle of the amend- 
ment was not contested by the GoveriunenL Hr., Foaitsh was 
pardonably anxious tu bo spared the necessity of voting against 
a section of his party, but the inexorable Mr. CoLLlMS would 
not hear of his evading tho doss, and the eme n d Ment was 
carried* Mr. Trevelyan made tlio curioiii i giy t yko qf asking 
tho House to strike out the only vestraii^ wkicb the Bill 
imposes on Uio multiplication of Detugnioationsl schools. 
He was allowed, however, to witlolraw his ameudment, and 
the Loan Advckjate himself then the eiausa in band. 
As it stood originally, it provided that uo grant should be 
given to a new Denominauonal school, lUileMi the Sogtcli Edu- 
cation Department shall bo satisf^d that ** it spsoially re- 
** quired in the locality where it is sUuated, end that a 
majority of tho children in attendunoo ore of the de- 
^ nouiination to which the school Udoi^* Tho reason os- 
Bigoed by Mr. Forsteu for tlio oinissxm of Uicse latter 
words is not very conclusivo. There would liavo boon no 
hardship in a ** creed investigation'^ Whkh Olily went the 
length of requiring the parents ot cibildrto in attendance at 
Toluntsry sdioola to smto to what ocadd tbsy bfdong. Indeed 
tbove ia much to^be said in fiivour of a ureod register in cem- 
tradistioetion to a Consdetico Clauio, as the utstnuaent by 
whii^ to pro^ parena agiiinat hitriag Otoir obildrwi tab- 
jelled to religious instruction of which they disspiirovo. Tim 

&8t^t«dontb7 T>r. thewoiOa 

would botoexcludefipisoopaliaziscfaooisfrpiniMeiviag any share 
.oftluPadiaiMnt^gnn^iirMiiKirototjlMiratpaw. ot tuvewM 
* * »>«U>g to oontrUntta laq^v to dio wcukr odu* 

of the qommooity on coudition of umug aUowed to give 
iukraoiioa to it* own idiUdrai. iTaJm* rolunuwy 
«|d no Mboofai iMv^iued 
M m fMtiM hr itmkAitt* «»n 
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jeeted to toy restminti beyond etioh m are required to guard 
against proeelytiam. 

An attempt was made by the Saeulariet party in the Honae 
of Commons to import into the BUI the compromise by which 
in the English Act no distinctire religions formulary is 
allowed to be taught in public schools. The real argument 
a^inst Mr* Ami>£K 80 ii’b amendment is the acknowledged 
faUure of the compromise as an expedient for getting over the 
religious difficulty. That a minority should object to be taxed 
£of the teaching of a religion which tliey believe to be 
untrue is intelligible, if not reasonable. That they should 
object to be taxed for the documentary teaching of a religion 
which they believe to be uiitruo, while theyi)ermit themselves 
to bo taxed for its vtvd voce teaching, is not even intelligi- 
ble. Koligions arc usually less exclusive in their authorised 
formularies than in the unauthorised glosses of individual 
instructors. The very idea of authorisation implies some amount 
of caution and some sense of responsibility. A man who 
thinks Calvinism wrong will probably be less offended by the 
expositions of the systeui contained in the Shorter Catechism 
than by any oral reproductions of. them on the part of the 
village schoolmaster. Under the absurd compromise embodied 
in the English Act, School Boards are leB absolutely free 
to teach what religion they like ; they are only forbidden to 
tench it in the most obvious and convenient way. To re|>eat an 
illustration which we have formerly used, the English Act goes 
on the principle that, while fiio touching of geometry should be 
allowed, the use of Euclid's Elements sliould be strictly for- 
bidden* This was no part of the principle on which the 
English Act was originally framed. It is simply a later dis- 
figurement which has satisfied no one. The principle of tlie 
English Act as regards tlie religious difliculty is that it shall be 
made over to the local uutlionties. To prohibit them from 
dealing with it in tho simplest and moat straightforward 
manner is, so far as it goes, a departure from this principle, not 
a further carrying out of it. 

Mr. Dixon supported the nrnendmont on the ground that 
in educational legislation tho Enj];ire should bo treated as a 
whole. This theory is the most inconvonieiit that a Govern- 
ment or a Legislature could possibly adopt. No doubt there are 
some points on which unitomlity of treatment is necessary ; 
but what need is tliorc to go out of our way to include in them 
a matter upon which uniformity is peculiarly galling to those 
upon whom it is imposed ? The admission tliat people differ 
greatly upon religion secniH to imply as its natural corollary 
that religious questions should be diileroiitly liandled accord- 
ing as tho local feeling inclines to one or another mode of 
treatment. Mr. Dixon protests against ** the principle that 
** you are to consult tho religious feelings and prejudices of 
** tho country for which you are legislating." The most 
marked application of this principle of lute years has 
been tho disestablishmont of tho Irish Church, lu this 
case a majority of English and Scotch I^rotcatants con- 
curred in pulling down an institution with which on tlie 
whole they sympathized, because tlicy deforrodto tho religious 
feelings of Uic people of Ireland. According to Mr, Dixon, 
they ought to have waited until the Established Churches of 
tho three kingdoms could have been involved in a common 
overthrow. Indeed tho argument most in favour with the 
opponents of tlie Irish Church Bill was tlio precise counter- 
part of Mr. Dixon’s. The decision for or against an 
Establialiod Church ought, it was said, to bo made in the interest 
of the whole Empire, not of any one part of it. If the prin- 
mplo is good for England and Scotland, it ought not to be 
imperilled merely to conciliate tho religious feelings and 
prejudices of Irishmen. 1 1 ia obvious tlhat if there are three sepa- 
rate sections of tho Enipiro taking ditlorent views of a question 
of this kind, it will bo very iimch easier to make throe separate 
arrangements each of which shall bo in substantial conformity 
with the wishes of a particular section than to bring all 
three into TOrfect accord. What is true of religious questions 
pre^tf suen as Church Establishments, is true in a still gieator 
dsgree of questions which are only incidentally religious, such 
as education. Before Mr. Dixon’s plan of legislating in the 
snmeway for all tho throe kingdoms can be carried out,»one 
of two things must have happened. Either tho people of Ire- 
land and Scotland must have been converted to secalarism, or 
the people of England must not only Imvo made up their 
minds to aooMt secularism for themselves, but also to 
ibree it upon the inhabitants of the other two kbgdoms. 
We quesnon whether Mr. Dixon has quite foc^ the 
litter aitomative. Supposing that Irish Roman Catholics 
gnd Sootoh Fresbytarians refute to hear the voice of the I 
uhemer^ bow ia Mr. Dixon prepared to treat two such com- ' 

degfeddMet Is hi prepared to allow elemental^ 


education in those oonntries to bumiab fiom the want of maj 
sympathy between die teadiers aha the perente whoee children 
need teaching? Or will lie wodeitake to oompd perents, not 
only to send their children to school, but abo to send them to 
die sort of school to which Mr. Dixon thinks they ought to go ? 
Perhap the quaintest of the many crotchets which have 
been called into publicity by discussions on the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill is Mr. MT»aren’s wish to make the reading and 
teaching of the Bible compulsory in all public schools in which 
religious instruction is given. Mr, McLaren is not, as^ 
might be suspected from his amendment, a supporter of Mr. 
Gordon, lie has no objection to secular schools, and if his 
amendment had been carried, any public school might have 
got rid of the obligation to read the Bible, piovid^ it had 
been content to give no religious instruction wbatovcor. No 
religion Mr. McLaren can understand; a religion like his 
own ho can undcTHtand. But a religion different from his 
own, a religion whicli finds text-books and catechisms a more 
convenient machinery for teaching young children than a 
whole literature accicfentally bound up in a single volume, he 
cannot understand. And to judge by the division, there are 
189 mrjinUra of tlio House of Commons who can understand 
it no more than he. 

Thursday 
important 
H. Smith, 
vested in 


was devoted to the 
alteration was made 
by which the power 
the parochial autho- 
That the Legislature 


I'lio evening sitting on 
Compulsory ClauRCs. An 
at the instance of Mr. W. 
of remitting fcc.s is to bo 
ritics, instead of in the School Boards, 
will in tho end have to abandon all attempts at distinguishing 
between educational and other pauperism appears more pro- 
bable every day. The opponents of compulsion did not go 
to a division — a remarkable proof of the progress which the 
idea has made in public ostimution during the last two years. 
Tho clauses which impose on employers of children a con- 
current duty with ihet parents as regards education were 
made more stringent, while the direct penalties on parents 
were considerably softened. It was objected by some members 
that too much of tho permissive character still lingers about 
this part of tho Bill. But compulsion in tho matter of educa- 
tion IS still a novel theory, and it is not desirable to ride it too 
hard U[)on Uio occasion of its first introduction. 


I’: 


THE CASE OF DIBLANC. , 

is obvious that tho growing disinclination to inflict 
capital ])Uuisimiont, oMpecialiy on women, is producing a 
disastrous effect on tho administration of justice. A jury have 
found MAKODf^jJtiTS Di BLANC guilty of murder, but have re- 
commended her to mercy on tlio ground that the crime was 
not proxnoditated ; and the Judge who tried the case does not 
appear to have thought it necessary to point out the contra- 
diction which was involved in a verdict of murder qualified 
in this manner. If the killing of Madame Riel was not pre- 
meditated, it would be, of course, not murder, but man- 
slaughter. It is possible that the jury may have fallen into 
confusion over tiie legal argument os to the distinction 
between mturder *and manslaughter ; and that what they 
meant to say was, that in their opinion Diblanc had no 
thought of killing her mistress before the latter came 
into tlie kitchen and abused her, and that the sudden- 
ness of the impulse and the provocation she had received 
seemed to tliom in some degree to excuse her violence. In 
such a case it might have been supposed to betbe business of 
tlie Judge t6 clarify the thoughts of the jury, and to induce 
them to express themselves clearly and consistently, especially 
as the question they raised was about to be submitted for the 
decision of the Home Secretary. From one point of view^ — 
that is, if they had disregarded the medical evidence, and 
assumed death to have arisen from a sudden blow not int^ed 
to kill — they might have found a verdict of manslaughter ; but 
unpremeditated murder is not a crime which has hitherto been 
known to English lawyers. Premeditation, or, in teebnical 
language, malice aforethought,’* is of the essence of murder, 
and does not necesmrily imply deliberate and careful planning^ 
It is a mental process which may be carried on for days or 
months, or even years, or whiidi may be oompremed iam an 
instantaneous flaw of thought Premeditatkm is, in iaet»only 
another word for intention. To oonatitoce murder thm must 
be an intention to kill, and the question for the jt9ii7 was 
amply, what was the intention in the udad of ^ 
when inflicted onlbdameBiaL theinjimi(mwJii 4 t^feial^ 
in her death. Up to a certain point osss is elapr oiMNQigh. 
Diblanc was not on good Uraut Sdth $er nt isw m> u||||^rabo 
thought to bs.mtaotiug and" d a c a n t s ii fod* OimduMlPPMn* 

ingMatei&a fbat wehl^l^ tho 
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kfflrf htr. n* iMt 1% wMt tnm DmuiR/t oim iloiy, 
whiob WM girai in tlw evktcnoft of the Fronch polioemen, t 
BMtter of inferenoe and oonjectiire. It does not appear tW 
the erime waa planned beformnd or eommitted irira a view 
to plunder, Diblj^c carried off hanknotea to the amount of 
aeventy poundsi which she found in the aafoi but ehe did not 
ranaack the houae with a view to piUago ; and though it ia i 
doubtfbl whether — ^ber foUow-aervant being in the ho m e — 
■he could have removed the jewel-box wmoh vraa left in 
the aafei it may be admitted that ahe might probably have 
taken more than ahe did. It ia certain that Diblamc killed 
her miatreM, but the queation ia whether ahe meant to kill 
her. Accor^ng to the medical evidence, Madame Riel was 
either throttled by hand or atzangled by a rope, and such waa 
the preaaure applied to the throat of the victim that the 
cartiJogea of ttio throat aa well aa the jaw were crualiod 
and broken. Dr. Waduam aaid that ** a aingle blow on the 
throat or jaw would certainly not, in his opinion, have pro- 
** duced the injurioa he aaw. It would have re(|uircd very 
** groat force to produce the breakage of the framework of 
** the jaw which he obaervod.*' The prisoner's counsel 
pleaded that she had not time to think of or consider the physical 
efTeot of her acts; but it con liardly be argued seriously Uiat 
a savage clutch at the windpipe, which not only chokes but 
breaks the bones, is an accident or inadvertence. It would 
be'juat as reasonable to say that stabbing a man to tlie heart, 
or discharging a pistol at his ear, had unexpectedly proved 
** fatal." The pnysical effect of throttling or strangling must 
bo held to be known to all persons not absolutely bereft of 
reason. 


It ia conceivable that the first blow which Diulakc struck 
may not have been intended to kill ; but it is impossible to 
doubt that she despatched her victim with resolute ferocity 
before she had done with her. The condition of the body 
supplied conclusive proof of an intention to kill on Dirlanc^ 
part, or of that indifferonce to the natural and probable con- 
aequonce of her acta which is very properly held in law to 
amount to intention. Aa to what passed between her and 
her miatresa wo have only her own story, which must be 
supposed to be the most favourable to herself which she 
was able to concoct or invent. There is nothing in- 
herently improbable in her statement that Madame Riel 
found fault with her work, and wished to dismiss her 
without a month's notice and wages, and in the course 
of a hot altercation called her by a very bad nemo. If it 
had been possible to cross-examine the prisoner on this story, 
we should have been better able to estimate its value; but 
even if it had been satisfactorily made out in all particulars, 
there is, as the Judge explained, nothing more certain in 
criminal law than that no words or gestures will constitute 
that kind of provocation which is hold to reduce murder to 
manslaughter. As for as wo can see, the jury liad, on the 
foots of the case, no alternative but to return a verdict of 
wiUbl murder. By their recommendatioiv to mercy they 
appear to suggest that the killing of a fellow-creature from a 
■uaden impulse on the provocation of abusive Jangimge is to j 
be regarded os a comparatively venial oiTenco, but the Ilouc ’ 
SxcRETAur will incur a grave responsibility if ho is weak 
enough to afford any oounceoanoe to so suurtling and dangerous 
a proposition. 

It has been obsemred by a French writer that an English 
JiKlge usually treata a prisoner who is on trial before him aa 
an unfortunate being, and that in this view he is s^-mpatheticaliy 
seconded by the benevolent foelinga of the whole auditory, 
people, counsel, and jury. It is possible that .this amiable 
teomn^ is now being carried somewhat too far. A few 
months ago a dargymaa who had miu-derod his wife was 
reprieved because be wae an old man, and it was conjectured 
liM his wife bad not the best of tempera. Hie case was in 
some respects similar to that of Diblaitg. There was no 
witness ^ the murder, but it was good-naturedly assumed 
that a cleigyman would not kill bis wifo on a Sunday unJesi 
ahe had been paiticnlarly aggravating. In a similar way we 
axe now adted to lake ft for granted that a cook would not 
Strang her nisCxess if the mi st rea s kept her own place 
andimowed proper oopaideratieo for the foeliim of her 
asrvant. Thm eppsir to be eeveml reasons whi^ incline 
pcpular m Dnnuuicli favour. is a forejgner : 

At waa nnjuitly aoapecied of hawing been a Cotamuniat^ «ad 
fkroUmmi dm weairitUA whitooap, aodiodsaa 
ouiet sort of woman ; bar nushrem Oraa perhaps no bette 
Aan die diotthi be, and UfoAt at aov rale to Wo bean ai 
dnMh on Sunday monJag matnid 4/ ati^^ home to ba 
mmSoEod. Mr. (bunui Bxana, who W aado womei^ 
Ad or^ooially, « bo IntiimtA, dpcba^ a aohjeet of pio* 


found study, baa undedakea to ahow tbit DiOlamc be- 
haved with singular delieooy and forbtaninoe to her viotim. 
A auocNwdul writer of fiottoo, who ia profomtonolly engaged 
in tba analysis of human nature, has peim^ aa gOM a right 
to be heard aa an expert on such a queation as any of the 
mad doctom who are eo fond of lecturing fVom the witnesi- 
boz on ** paroxyiMns of motive " ; but Mr. Beade's sentimental 
devotion u> the inmates of tlie kitclien leads him to some ex- 
traordinary oonclusioDB. The kitohoo, it seems, is'^the cook^s 
castle, and a mistress who intrudes tliero in order to find 
foult with her domestic, especially on a Sunday, when even 
a cook is entitled to a little bit of peace," should be thapk- 
ful if she is only knocked down and beaten or throttled by 
hand. The kitchen is ** an arsenal of dondly weapons," with 
every one of which a cook is familiar ; ami it is monstrous to 
make a fuu about a cook merely scrunching the bones of her 
mistress's throat in her vigorous grasp when she might, if she 
liked, stab her with a carving knife or chop her up with a 
cleaver. From Mr. Kraue’s point of view, Diblanc is the 
victim, and tliu mtu-derod woman the real criminal. It makes 
one's blood boil to think of what ** insulted lal)Our and con- 
tinence" must have onduretl before it. took justifiable 
venguance 011 insolent and merciless luxury." If Madame 
Riel hod not gone poking about in a kitchon which was not 
hers, but her cook's, tiio 000k would not have taken her by 
the throat ; and ii' alio hod not weakened her constitution by 
habits of luxury, she would have boon able to defend herself, 
and a crime would not have been consummated, when 
** between two working women there would only have been a 
** figlit." It is obvious that Mudume Riel had no right to 
allow herself to t>o creiwe, and tlius to bring poor dear 
MAitouiuiTK into all tills trouble. Mr. Kkaoe's namby- 
pamby sent Liiieiital ism supplies us with an irresistible rtilucth 
ad alfnirdum of the argument for tho defence. Wo agree 
with Mr. Rradk that in recomuionding tho prisoner to mercy 
tho jury gave their own verdict tho lie, for if there is any 
truth in tho indie tinent the jirisonur is a most unfit subject ul 
mercy. It seems to us dilhcull to imagine a more savage or 
atrocious murder ; and uotbiiig can be more dangerous than to 
I countenance tho argumont tliat because a mistiess uses iiard 
I words her servant has a right to spring upon her like a wild 
beast and choke her. It is significant that the phiianthropisU 
who ore so very chary of taking life as tho puiiislimeiit of 
murder have no bcsiiation about allowing people to bo put 
to death, without trial, for bad language. Tbore are, wo 
fear, othor aggnivuting wives and worriting" mistresses 
in tho world besides Mrs. Waison uiid Mudaino itiRL, and they 
know now what they have to uxpvct. it has hilhorto boon 
supposed that the object of the law was to teach people to 
control tho impulses of passion ; but this now tlioery of killing 
no murder will ba apt to have au opposite oBect. 


THE BUILDERS’ BTRIKE. 

T he strikes which are just now in progress siintillaueously 
in dificremt parts of the world exhibit in a remarkable 
manner tho diversities of the labour market. While tho 
London carpenters have led the way in a general strike of the 
building trades for a working day of nine noum, tlio engineers 
of Berlin are striking for a di^ of ten hours, and all kinds of 
mechanics and artisans in New York for a day of eight 
hours. Tho London workmen can look back 011 a time 
when they were striking, like those of Berlin, to get their 
hours reduced to ton, and it is probable that they look 
forward hopefully to some day placing themselves in os good 
a position in this respect os the workmen of New lork. 
There is no reason to suppose that if the conditions of tliC 
labour market in England, Genimny, and the United l:iuttce 
could be <K|ualixed, workmen would not be hired on tlie same 
terms in the throe countries. There is a school of senti- 
mental eooooinisca who are in the habit of arguing that there 
is sueb a thing as a just wage, and we suppose tiiere must 
also be a just day's work. It is amusing to observe the 
anger and contempt with which people of this class rotmdiate 
the doctrine that tho worth of a thing is wliat it will fqfch ; 
but ft has not yot been shown on what othor principle Uio 
oommercial remions of men can practically be regulate<I. 
No meant have yet been discovered of compelling p.*ople to 
buy what thqy do not want, and the question whetfier a com- 
modity ia reuly wanted ia determined by the price 

A which ft can bo proomwL Tibeto are few things which 
peofts emuM do without tf they choose, end it is ceruiin 
that Ikoj cannot buy everything; Tba carpontem and otlier 
worinen hi the bnildiii^ tmdea calculate that the wealth 
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and population of the motvopoMa imuit aonteaa to in- 
oreoae, tliat more houeee and better bonsea vrill bo 
required, and that the moetm ean either atbrd to suvrexider 
Bome of tlioir profibi, or can eoiily renoinp tfaemeelrea at the 
ex|H)nAO of public. It it obviaue, howeviir, that the co&t | 
of houae-building cannot be aovionaljr augmented witliout a 
corresponding riae in xenta; and it ia poanble that not a lew I 
houaehoUhiri^ under tiie preaauxe of the preaent high prices of | 
t everythirig, may be compeUed to oonaider whether tliey cannot < 
procure cheaper instead of dearer dwoilinga. Any one can see j 
for hiuiaelf that aome parta of London are ludioroudy over- | 
built, and that it luui been found impoaaible Uj got tenants 
of the claaa for whom the houaea were originally intended. 
It may happen that one reault of the strike will be the 
discomfiture of the apoculatlvs builders who are ruining m 
many neighbourhoods in tliia manner, and if it is, there will 
be no reason to regret it. There caik bo no doubt, however, 
that though Lo]td<'>n might perhaps contrive to shift for 
a time with its presotit stock of houses, it must continue to 
expand, and it will also have, to a great extetit, to be rebuilt. 
We should not be surprised to find a reaction satting in on 
the part of the middle chisses ugainat dismal exile to re- 
mote suburbs, wiiero they have none of the advantages 
of being in or near the couiUry, and nil the disadvan- 
tage of l^eing at a distance from business and social 
pleasures. Houses in liats in the central parts of the town 
might then bo expected to come into fashion. However that 
may be, there in no reason to feoi* that there will not be plenty 
of work for the builders in aucceeding years, and it can scarcely 
bo doubted that before Long, if not at once, there must be a 
general rise of wages. Thu cost of living is very high, it ap- 
[leara to be inoroiuiing, and it preaaes in every way much 
more heavily ou the working classes than on the middle and 
upper classes. As a working-man has now to pay more for 
everything ho uses than he did a fow yt^ars ago, he has a sub- 
stantial roasou for deinanding an increase of wages; and wc 
cannot help thinking that the mustors committed an error in 
not at once meeting the detnimda of thu men with a distinct 
and doilttUo offer of hu incroaau of wages. The mastera in 
this, as in almost every other iusUnoe, appear to have uiado 
it a rule to concede notlang except under the aoeroioa of 
Unions and strikes^ and yet thev profoss to be surprised that 
tl)o Uiiions should have suoli a hold upon the men, and that 
strikes are 10 frequent. 


If tlic question at issue between masters and men in 
tl>6 building trade wore simply a question of wages, there 
would probably bo little ditliculty in settling it. But, at the 
^ same ttiue that the mou wsmt, lor good reasons as wc think, 
to earn more money, they also want to do less work. In 
offoot, the niastora are askinl to make every mau in their em- 
ployment a i)reaent of not less than 4s. «3d. a week. The 
imistors in.ay, or may not, get this out of Uieir customers; but 
in the lirst instance they will have to i>ay it themselves. 
In addition to this, the men demand that the code of working 
rules shall be ultorod very lauoh to their advantage. It will 
bo aeou that the men liope to carry the masters' poaitioTi with 
a rush, at a moment when the latter are eiabarraaaed by a 
touiporary prossuro of business. Whether tliey will suoceed 
iu doing this, wlietlicr their strike or the lock-out with which 
tlio masters have answered it| will bo abandoned first, we 
cannot prusume to say. It is simply a trod of strength, and 
the issue dopenda not merely on the circunietancos of the 
trade at tlio moment, but ou the temper of the antago- 
nista. It is usually assumed Uiat those who do not approve 
the policy and tactics of Trade Unions must neocssaciiy 
be hostile to vrorkiiig-men, and anxious to see diem op- 
pressed and despoiled. For our uwu part, though we have 
never boon ablu to uiidorstand why the vorkiug-man, in 
' tlm cant sense of tlio word, shoidd be an especial object 
of sympathy and compassion al)ove all otlior classes of the 
community, wo should be very glad to soe him and every- 
body olse highest wages for the least amount 

of work. ^0 Saturday half-hotiday haa not been on vuv- 
mixed adveotsge to the ivorking-men, or at least to their 
families ; but there cun be no doubt that a life of oonstont 
labour haa a depresaiiig elicct, and that a reasonable amount 
of fbiauro is oasamtial to the tnUdligcm and wholesome 
enjoyment of life. When tlie men got more aocuatomed 
to ImsuiQi they will perhaps be ablo to UMtke a bcUer 
use of iti as there has boon of late years a gradual 
reduotigu of the houxe of luhour, the preoess may be ec- 
pe^lted to coKiUiMio, altl^u^ it is ofoar that it cannot be 
utdeflidteiy pKdonged. There is no pretence, however, for 
that teu hotia Mi carpe&ter’a wodt or brfokfoymg is 
. to k^th; end the okjtotftr which tbofeduoUonof 





boors i»tmbed is aeowodfy to oifohBsk OM estsfioiol lystin of 
enplojfaitut. There area gr e et m a ny esepcpteri, brimdayen, 
d:c., out of work, and the managara of the UnioiM 
to do something for them. The workkig-niaa would probably 
be ainnsad and diiynatad if the maer told him that, beeauae 
tea WAS too abund^ in the market, it hnd'bean imded that 
thoeo-quarteie of a pound should be veokoned a pound, and 
that sixpence a pound should be added to the pmoe. But iho 
woiking-mun thinks this very good l<^o in his own case as 
against the grocer and- the public. It is possible thnt aome 
day it may be Ibimd practacahle to limit the working-day to 
nine hours, or even leas ; and as a step in that dk^otion it is 
natural to begin by fixing the normal limit of die day at nine 
hours, and making all labour beyond that overtinie §0 a h^or 
into. This was result of die ongioaers’ strike at Mw- 
caatle, but the real object of that atril^ as of the prasmit, was 
of a more serious oboraeter, and was in foot to put a stop to 
overtime altogether. In this the engineers foiled, and it Is 
probable that die carpenters and masons will ikft too, inas- 
much as they arc endeavouring to coerce, not merely their 
employers, but a considerable section of their own class, 
who are anxious to increase tlmiv earnings by overtime. Iki 
die building trode it might perhaps be a lair eompromiso 
tliat the men should continue to do ten houni work 
in the summor-timo, when business presses, and nine— or, for 
the matter of that, eight hours — in the wruter-tiiue, when 
tliore is leas work and shorter daylight. It is perhaps 
signiiioaiit that in the United States the (aw ftxing the day's 
labour at eight hours remaiiiQd a dead letter till a few 
weeks since, when, under proiuuro of the Presidonthd election, 
the Governiuont gave ord^e that it should be eofarced ia the 
public works. After the election the law may again be for- 
gotten, and though ia some trades the men have carried their 
|)oint, tlie resistanoe to the movement is still vigorously main- 
tained by private employers. 

As the carpenters persist in tlielr strike, and have refused 
the lu’bitratiou propo^ by the masters, a lock-out has now 
comiimnceiL The result will no doubt bo a lioavy loss both to 
mnaiers and men, and. the abstraction of a considerable amount 
of capital which might otherwise have been devoted to develop- 
ing the trade and providing incrcaeodemployiuent for the men. 
At tirst sight arbitmtion in such a caoo haa a plauaibie and 
prepoasQssiiig look; but on eexamination it b^mca very 
doubfful whether much good could be expected irom it. 
Even if arbitrators could be chosen who commanded tlie 
iiuplicit confidence of both parties, on what pvinoii^les would 
'they proceed to give tl&eir decisioua? They wcaild have 
not only to find the facta, bat to invent foe law which they 
would liavo to apply to the foots. How can arbitratkm be ex- 
pected, for example, to settle euoh a qaealion as foe limitation of 
the day's work to nine hours 7 The masters want to make 
money fost and to get through as much work as poniiik, 
and foereforo they insist upon ten hours. The men, who 
hare no prospect of retiring on a oomfortable foctane, 
and who know that they will have to work all their livefo 
prefer to take the journey more easily and to rest a little as 
they go along. I^h party wanta to do vfoat ia most oosn- 
veniont for itscdf, and how could on arhitiAtor detssiniiM 
which should give way 7 It ia a sheer tiial of strength. And 
much tbo same may be said of the question of wages. Have 
die men a right to a piopordonato share in foe profits of foe 
business? With what amount of profit should an emplo]^ 
be contented 7 What are foe employer's riaka, and how miuih 
lufoe shape of a margiu should henlfowed forfoem? These 
are all questions as to whieff there ase^,so for aa we knowi no 
settled principles or roles for foe guidanoe of arhhntionf aad 
until some kind of understanding was cometo about them, foe 
arbitrators would be quite at sea. It is unfoitanato foot foe 
dispute cannot be s^ed wiihoot a ceniliot in whidi foe 
combatants and foe pubUa will alike snfikr; bot itfodifor 
cult to see what else oould ho done^ 
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mnit ImmuMsmi ewr fanMliif ll it 

hidiM wiMiibrtMi Jft ell fgbTmiiee ef tiui- 

•ivokeiniMe*, And yit we «m <11 eondMim to wwH} wed to 
•11^ Ai toMdoy • mXfy ostteenieiit Ibm of eoslme tmuIm 
mote oowige lAen to walk op to • Wttort. TIm ooeieiiA 
t^Kond of CiMlerV tau moj poadUy Im oouddoMd ot <flm< 
Attm diy, wInn d«t« have been Mewled together die miati 
of thiie^ <0 < myth eKpradTe of that bottiiUatiiif bmepo} bot 
tW Tell when to peoW <p<iaiit It hoe wet yet mmid* To 
ehootet on iMie on 0De*» obikl*e heed would be maagreedbkL 
but wM: ie tM to noliiiio oweeelf ridicidoiit in the em or 
the Mpeec<ble|niblioP It is to be renuuked that the people who 
pretest meet tipotoosW in theory ngeinst this despotlem ere slao the 
Teiy people who do aehr beet to render it ineTitobie. The eo- 
cnlM tyranny of the mobnlty is a logical reeoH droiu the general 
lofelliiig^ of eeoioly. When the dMuetinn between daso^ and 
ewm the distittcthm between sexes, obtains no leg hd ot iv e <w eoeial 
recc^ikm, pitblio optnioa wUl naiuvally buvo a unity end an in* 
teank^ hitbeeto ualukowo^ The eiibot of mining aU dasme toge- 
ther end givkia the seme weight to the opinion m every indhidiiel 
wiUnaturdly bethntnll mankind, being exposed tomuobtba eame 
indueiioee, will have much the same opinion ; and all the preeehing 
in the world will hardly animate the tongnUicant unit in a mam 
of many millieDe to have any really ind^endent views. If, that 
is^ the Utopia of these theorists w^uid ever be reached, it is pro- 
bable at first sight that the evil against which they most strongly 
protest wonid be aggravated to the highest posnble degree. We 
will not ask at present whether any itt^ious ohanges of political 
macbinerj, such as Mr. Hare’s scheme of voting, oiler any ohancen 
of esoape. It is not improbable, to say the least, that any such 
devices, however cleverly they might bo constructed, would turn 
out to be the ftimsfest of cobwebs when opposed to the deeper 
moral infiueness naturslly generated by a peifeclly dead level of 
Bodsty. 

We are not, however, prepared at the present mowont to dis- 
cnss the very diflieuit preblem thus suggested, or to inquire into 
the BMans by whioh our grandchildren may possibly eseape from 
being ground down into mullitudinous rep^tions of an identical 
type. It will be enough tot the present to dwell upon one parts- 
cttlss branch of the aigument whidi is not tinfrequenily mb- 
rspreseated. The wrHers of whom we speak appeal to the grow- 
ing uniformity of various socbl observances as if that toodency 
no PSS sa rUy iinpHed a diminution of social Hberfy. In onesense 
thb b of course tiue. A man^ choice of bats b restricted. In- 
stead of suiting fab own ftmcy or oonvciience, ho b bound by an 
unwiiUstt but inexoiable bw to cboose the pattern which socbty 
in ib wbdom has ehossn to prescribe for him. In the same way, 
however mneh the nmotice may commend itself in the eye of 
rsaaon, be babsofaitefy forbidden to chew tobacco, to eat peas with 
a knife, or to sit down to dinner in bb skirtslpevss. It requires, 
however, very little thought to see that tbb is in many cases the 
pitoe which one pays for liberty. Wo can do what we please so 
tong as we make the n ec es s a ry sacrifice to the idol, just as a man 
may say what be likes when beb diesssd fai a coottnonplacs domino 
at a uiasnastu de « It b impossiMe sofilcientlj to admire the efil- 
cbney of the csnitivanoe as it b sshibHed In mj social meeting 
in Lmon* H we eonsider the set of persons who are often 
gatliared round a shigle dlnnev>tabb, we may sadly satisfy our- 
sslvea of tbs edvanUges of tbb cloak of darknsss. The 
Okuit-kllbr in the story sits down by kb bitterest enemy 
and eats and drinkn hi peifoel ascurity owing to fab * 
frdry armour. On tbo same pnaeiple there mar be hatreds and 
jsalousiss and dsfk intrigues eaom in a duffle dtsiug-room to 
fomlsh ont a whole batch of tiugemes. Capulet and Montague 
are enabled to meet on equal tw rt b, to shake each other by the 
band, and put on dl the eonventioiial apnea m nees of goodwHl. 
What b tob but saying that we axe inmritely freer then We 
should be If eveiyboay had to wear a dbtingtibhtoff badge f In 
rough savatto timea^ two enemies cannot meet without flying at 
each othera throats. Hatred, therefore, cofild only be hraulgHl 
under severe penaldes, whereas we may now indul]^ in the most 
delieious antij^hbs at frreelv and friUy aa onr lieaM can desire. 
Thera boo bad pasdoa wfaidi we may not cherish, so long ats we 
do not give H oj^ exptession. A man aiw be a mitantbrope, 
and yet show hianslf every evening fai a whbe tb and with xtti 
cssventtomii amirk on hb eomitenaiiee. In earlier days be wouM 
have bad sidKir to ahandmi fab mbanUnopy or to retire into 
a edL That b to say, there are to this respect much 
fewer obdaebs to the hatred of ear ndghboum tto was 
fomerly the ease; and the same remark aj^ltos to any other 
pamiantowIridiouridtoiyiioidhbmyletdM todedge. The 
eitamal unfifoiMty of abebty dmaid therefefrs not be deecribsd 
•a a ffrindtog oath oAw down in the aocbl tttilL but lat^^ 
•doplonofanwliiedlywhldi ^ ritD|la mice of 
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amoks a pipe with the same freedom in the nubUo alxteta. But, 
on the 0^ hand, nobody fcnowa what your mmt b or how you 
spend it, " “ ‘ ... - 

wheUiw 
Manntogi 

xnoraingi in 

of things b to fom sAl the little eddint Into the main aiream, 
and to make everybody live in a crowd inetoad of iskiriiig to a 
heimitafle. But then the crowd Itsolf beeoDMM a protsclion, and, 
^ maktog a small external saorifioe, you reosive to lelum the 
utmost pwhlo frfeedom of aetioii to far more csisotial mstlem. 

These are suMcioatly obvious oonsidoratiou^ hut it seems as 
if tlto condlurion was not always observed, rhondmena whiok 
are really rigniflcaat of an inercato of llbi^Tty are norioed as 
though they implied a growth of dooial tyranny. Sodsty toiposas 
a certain code of laws \ they are applied' with greator uniformity 
to different clmsee, and it may even be that they are Imposed 
with greater rigour than of old. But it doss not nsceasnxlly 
follow, as seems to be frequently assumed, that tliey touch the 
individual on a greater tiiimbifr of points, diupon points of more 
vttul imjuirtaace. The black hat, to recur to our example, b 
clearly a grievance ; it is devoutly to be wished that tbs mysUrious 
powers which preside over such details would invent a more 
comfortable and bectiming iiuiform. Perhaps it woitkl be bettor 
still ;if we had aitivc^d at that pitch of dvilbation at whioh every- 
body could be trnstod to suit uis individual tnsto. But that is 
net tho issue which Itas been practSeiilly decided. The nttomativs 
IHtherto pn^sented to man kina has been only whether we should 
all wear tho same uniform, or whether oacb dass should wear Its 
own uniform. When the artiean in hb Sunday best wears the 
samo ooitimie as the nrince, ho is far freer than If ho wore bound 
to mark his trade arid hts geographical nositlnii by every detail 
of his dress. The disap jM'anmee of the old provhidal peeaiiarittos 
may bo a eiibjoct for ri'gret from the wsthetlc and perhaps from 
other points of view, but to the provincial himself it means that 
ho is shaking off some of the narrow shackles within whioh 
hb mind and hb person wore confined, and b becomtog 
part of a larger community with more varied totaresti, 
thoughts, and opportunities of exerting hb coerglas. The levsiliaff 
process may bo merely a stage towards a further impn^emsnt and 
a clasdfkation of mankind according to their iMividual tastes, 
inetoad of tho aii>itritry lilvlrioui of caste snd locality. It must 
in that case be accepted as a neesssary slop In tho proosss of de- 
velopment, though not regarded ns too uHinmts god af progfeM. 
However this may be, it would bo easy to suggest many other 
cases In which our laitietifaiiona seem to ho rather thrown away. 
Mr. Mill, for oxamplo, telb us that eooontriolty b now regarded 
with so nmeh disgust that we are inclined to set anybody down 
as mad who deviatos from tho ordfoary paths of conduct Is that 
ontiraly a disadvantage K toipnoso that a gontloiimii comes to 
the conrinsinn that, on the whole, it would coxitributo to hb hap- 
piness to blow hb wifo's brains out He acts upon thb resolu- 
tion. with complete dlstog^ of tho views upon toe suhjtiet 
gem^ly current in civilixed society. In sfmpl<ff timm he 
would nave been hnnpHl by the neck till ho Was dolki. At 
tho nresont period wc fool tnal there b vofy much to bo said 
on noth sides of the question, and wa tWsfors rssolts to 
xssko a judicious compromise by pressoHng him wito a panitom 
for tbo rest of hb days, whilst, at tbs saino time, wo put him 
under carlain restrictions to psovent bfan from ocUfig npem hb 
theories to the disudvantage of other people. The dimronoe Is 
that wo have leamt to call an action mly Wklob ws used to 
describe at wicked. bhirdeTuus propensities have such an obvious 
tondency to make society unpleasant that, even on ibe widest 
doctrine of human rights, it is admitted that they ought to be put 
under cortaia restrictlrms; but if the spedal idiosyncrasy of tho 
individual is developed into a taste for crime, he can certaiuly 
gtatify it with IcMi practical Inconvonfcnce than in former times. 
TO do what other people do m>t genoHdfy do bos always been 
considered a legitimate ground of ofi'enco. If it was formerly set 
down as a sin. and b now only regarded as a dlsooso, wo are Ho far 
loss bamperea than of old. ( hfiginality of character may pomiihly hn 
growing rarer. Wo bV no means intend to deny tliat it 1 « so ; and 
still le» to deny that the ditniuniion of originality b a natural (M)osc> 
quenco of democracy. Tho morn! atmos^ero bocoxnos 1cm favour- 
able to vigurmis mwthn, and in some cases govomraont tends to 
bsemiie more rimd sod more inclined to force particular modes of 
action upon tho individual. But before wo decide that the preva- 
lenec of a givoo custom is an Instance of thb tendency, there is a 
previous cuestinn to bo cemdderod. The now rules maybe asubuti- 
tuto for ora ones of a different character, at they may bo a dorico 
for allowing deeper dlflerencea to exist under cover of superficial 
untformity. To live in socteW b to play a game which requires a 
oartain aniocmt of skil). ^ Those who possess the nocoasary 
aaeomplbliiiieota may flatter ibemselvct that, even if things c^imo 
to the iroxft. they can, at the price of a little lying, indolgo any 
efg y rope nsi tlei tfasy please to the fullest extent. There b no 
optokm wliieh they may not bold, and no vice which they may 
M pticriss^ vritfa jui gn^ imptmify as ever. Whether the nobler 
MfiMtmmyiiotlM at wotkirlidctt umd to promote the growth of 
tii%toal ebaSiMr, ie axmtoer question; but there b rseSly no 
wme to eomphto of the tyiaimy of pttbfb opinion when it b a 
(f m igt WhoMto he evaded ij endk very easy oomplbncea. 
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Till;; ALFRED HILLENABY DIBNBB. 

T he millennium bos come and tlie db&er baa been eaten. 

University College hae aaitembled to celebrate after tbo 
manner of Engliebmcn tlie anniversary of an event which novor 
happeued, and to defend ai ingeniously as might bo a proceeding 
which has at least had the merit of pn)vidmg reeident Oxfird, and 
most likely non -reeidoDt Oxford also, with a source of morriniout not 
likely to be soon forgotten. X’iut in truth, groteiique os the whole 
business is, it is not merely aubject for laughter. The whole ad'air, 
and the comments whi^ have been made upon it in various 
quarters, show how very lax arc the notions wliich some 
luiiids entertain of historic truth. We have of course nothing 
to say against the Oxford resident who so kindly served up 
our own remarks cold a few days before the festival took 
place. Verhaps we had bv that lime been forgotten ; perhaps 
wc liud dealt with the suSjeot in loo light a vein, and it was 
found needful to put forth our argiiinerits afresh in u form gnive 
enough for the readers of the Academy, lint the way in which 
some other papers taliisd about the matter, the sneern at carping 
antiquanuDism and the like, serve, together witli the firat idea of 
the dinner itself, and with the speeches mado at it, to show how hard 
it is to make many people understand that the dilFerenco between 
truth and falsehood is a matter of any importance at all. Anti- 
quananiam," like “ pedantry,*’ is one of the charges which are 
always hurled at the heads of those who care about truth 
by those who do not care about it. Anything it soeiiis is good 
enough to diuo about, and anything is good enough to make a 
joke about. We say No. When |M}op)o deliberately celebrate a 
certain event, whether by dining or in any other way, they profess 
a belief in the truth of tliat event. If they di) nut bulieve in the 
event w'hich they commemorate, the business is something beyond 
a joke— it is a mere piece of dishonesty. 

Lot us compare the mock anniversary which was kept last 
week with the real anniversary which was kept a few years 
•back by the most ancient College in Oxford. The Merton 
College festival ditl'erod frejm the university College festival in 
the aegree in which a real antiquity of six hundred years dilfers 
from a ahain antiquity of a thouHand voara. Tlio University Col- 
lege foHtlvul stood to the Morton College festival in the relation 
in which the Eastern believers in two creative principles hold 
certain animals to stand towards nobler animals of tneir own 
order. Orinusd created tbo man and tbo horso: Ahriman, 
trying to imitate his work, could produce nothing betUT than 
the monkey and the aas. It m in this sort of relation that the 
University College sham stands to the Merton College reality. 
When Mertou Cmlego came together to celebrate a rem founder, 
none of its members were put to the pitiful shifts by which the 
speakers at University College sti’ove to defeud the celebration of 
an imaginary founder. No Merton man had anything to defend at 
all; no Morton man had auy wood to bo asliamed of what he wao 
doing. The members of Morton College came together to keep 
jtlje anniversary of the real calling into being, by the act of a wise 
huul bountiful man, of a noble foundation, tbo oldest in Oxford, at 
least of its kind, and which has lived on with but little change to 
nur own day, IS uoh a gathering needed no apology, no defence; 
ii in'odod no such soareming after far-fetched parables as has dis- 
tiiiguiahod this pitiful attempt to ape it. Every man at Merton 
must have felt that he was taking a part in a ceremony 
in which he might well be proud to have a right to 
tidce a part, lie must have felt that ho was celobmting 
a groat and beneticial revolution in Acadomicnl history, a 
rt* volution of which ho wa<i in souio sort a personal representa- 
tive. Ilut every man who dined at Univorsity College in honour 
of tbo imaginar)^ foundation of King Alfred must have known in 
ids heart tliat ho was dining in houviur of a lie. We use, ns we 
used before, tlio one word which rightly expresses the state of 
things. We repeat that tho alleged foundation of University Caller 
by Rin^ Alfred is not a myth, it is not a legend, it is not a tradi- 
tion ; it 18 a lie, a lie invented at a known time and with a known 
purpose. This at once docs away with the one parallel which 
nas been found in the whole history of the world for celebrating 
tho thousandth amilvorsary of mi event that never happened, 
jleau Stanley has lighted oii what ho thinks on analogous case in 
the celebratiou by the Empenn Tldlip of the thousandth anni- 
versary of the foundation of Koine. The foundation of Rome, 
he tells us, was as doubtful as tho foundation of lJuiwsity 
C\dlego» lie calls up, perhaps from tho depths of his internal 
conaciouaneea^ the various objoctions which were brought against 
the ceiemony, and tells how cynical critics doubted whether 
UomuluewM really suckled by a wolf. Dr. Stanley forgets that, 
if there were nothing to said against the founiSation of 
Konie by Boinulus except that a lo^oud asserted that Kouiolus 
w*ae suoxled by a wolf, tho foundation of Home by Kooiulos 
might stand fimlly aa any fact in history. Cyrus, so legeud said, 
was suckled by a kindred animal, yet Cyrus really founded the 
empire of Pema. .80 Alfred certainly did not found University 
Oofiegei and U ia ?eiy likely that he never had anything to do 
with tbe burning of oakea^ but Alfred was not tho less a real 
man who did great tbinge. Modem criticism leads us to disbe- 
liete not only Bomulua was suckled by a wdf, but that 
ever exiated at alL But we may be sure that when 
PbmpiOelelMnted the millenary oLBome, though many may have 
diatwev^ the steiyef the wolf, there were few or nonawhodis- 
the dateoftheibnndation of Rome by Romulus, 
i Bir. 8tatil|||r mr othor nan there stand up and say that 


he really believed that Unrvaraity College waa Ihmided by Alfred 
in tbe year 872 F Dr. Stanley at least could not Wtthaehaiao- 
toristic confusion of truth ara fiction be tells us that ** he ooq« 
eiders that the connexion of Oxford with King Alfred haa no 
grains of historical trntfa, but is a very fine legend,” And he goes 
on to talk about Alfr^ and Arthur as ^*two ideal kitigs in 
English history,** about Cambridge and her diarter, ana the 
Pont Laureate, and what not And then be goes on to compare 
the imaginary foundation of a Uoiv^ty or a College by Alfred in 
the middle of tbe Danish wars with toe real fouadation of the 
University of Leyden in the midst of the Dutch War of Independ- 
ence, and with the story, which there ie at least nothing to contra- 
dict, about the sale of the ground on which Hannibal’s camp was 
piti^hed. There would be something amusing, ifit were not pitiable, 
in the state of tniud which not only cannot distinguish oetween 
the honest growth of legend and the wilful invention of lies, but 
to which truth and faisobood in any shape seem to be matters 
of utter iudifference. Truth must indeed De in a poor way if it is 
thought to be a jusUllcation of falsehood that something a little 
like it can be found in real history. To Dr. Stanley, the falser a 
story is, the more utterly it contradicts all truth and all possibility, 
tho clearer it seems to become. ** Viewing it as a legend/* he 
tolls us^ 872 is the proper date.** That is to say, it is the date 
whichyif there are degrees in utter impojisibility, is most utterly im- 
possiblo. Aud all ibis comes from tbo mouth of one who, with 
tho bitiereat unconscious satire, exhorts his hearers to the 
true sous and disciples of Alfred the Truth-teller, and carry this” 
— that is, we suppose, the confusion of truth and falsehood — ** on 
for another thousand years.” 

This is the main and tho most characteristic feature of Dr. 
Stanley a speech, but one or two othor points are rumuikable. 
One of tbo pamllols which ho finds between the millenary 
of Rome and the millenary of University College is that some 
thought, and this suspicion was not ill-founded, that Philip was e 
Christian in dinguise.” Who was tho Christian in disguise at the 
University millenary wo are not told. The only guess we can 
make is that, as Mr. Morgan later in tbo evening relerred to Lord 
Wuslbary as an ornamenL if not of the College, at least of the 
University, that eminent Christian may have been preseut in dis- 
guise at tlie dinner. Rut there is another part 01 Dr. fcStanloy’s 
speech which is more remarkable still, aud which we cannot help 
tniuking must by some fault of tbe printer have wander»«d out of 
the speech of Mr. IjOwo. Dr. Stiunoy is made to complain that 
Philip’s millenary ** was oven on a more magnificent Si ele than ** 
that of University College ; many elephants and elks came ; and 
there was even one hippopotamus and one rhinoceros.” Whether 
this is riglitly reported we know not ; as tbe words stand in the 
Dimes, any one would think that at ail events the elephants and 
tho elks, if not the hippopotamus and the rhinoceros, came os in- 
vited guests, At a tiipo when, as the speaker goes on to say, ** all 
clnsst’s feasted and enjoyed themsuhes for throe nights and three 
days.'* Wo fear, however, that the truth of tbe case will hardly 
bear out this view with regard to the classes of eiepbanta and of 
elks, to say nothing of such unclassified pomonages as tbe hippopo- 
tamus and the rhinoceros. Wo fear that they were there for quite 
another purpose, and tliis is what makes us think that this part of 
the speech must really belong to Mr. Lowe, and not to Dr. 
Stanley. The speaker, as bU speech is reportea, evidently regrets 
the absence from the University millenary of the elephauts, elks, 
and other huge beasts which had their part in the Itoman 
millenary. Now we cannot for a moment suspect Dr. Stanley of 
any hankorioff after tho bloody scenes of the amphitheatre, but a 
delight in tnem would be quite consisteat with the avowed 
•enumeots of Mr. Lowe. Nothing, os we know, causes such 
admiration to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a good railway 
accident which kills many more people than tbe paltry slaughter 
of Marathon. It would then be quite in character with Mr. Lowe 
to regret that elephants and elks, a hippopotamus and a rhinoceros, 
could not be butchered to make an Oxf(»rd holiday. But that any 
such sentiment fell from the lips of the Dean of Weatminelar 
we cannot lightly believe. 

The reported^ speech of Mr. Lowe is such mere diafT end 
buffoonery that it does not call for any serious criticism. But we 
may remark that he keens quite clear of the ticklish points which 
his appearance in the University he has so eyregiously miarepre- 
sentea could hardly fiul to sungest to every muuL His great point 
aeems to be to make a joke of due argument that no College at Oxford 
could have been founded by AlfrA in 872 because in that jesr 
Oxford formed no part of Alfred’s dominiona. It is, Mr, Lowe 
tells us, ee^ for a man to dve away that which is not Us own. 
Does Mr. Low find it so r Does he find that Ue contfol ovar 
the revenues of the United Kin^om Uvea him control over 
the revenues of France or Russia r Mr. Mwe had better come for- 
ward and prove his own point by founding a college on eome 
other ma&*a land, at eome otoer man's expense— -a coUe^ in whi^ 
instead of such antiquated subjects ee Ofeek and Lelin ana 
Geometry, the Msiihetnotiom 4 BKgsicMi ahall take the 

form of tne art of mttiiig up good lUlmty aod d enttunnd the 
Zritsrw Su m m i o rm eball consist of the ideal Iheoty of wlocy ae 
set forth by Dr* StanUrr. 

The other speechee 00 not oeUfor much notice. Ihe lfniteliV 
Mr. Bradley, tskae care not to ooimnithiinMlfto im beSifte lke 
Alfred It is enough for Urn that the JudmMBt^ 
of law hee debUed theftbe OoBe^ ia 
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Uie nuittar. Thm «m pl«Bfj ui founcUtioiM to whioh no king 
nnlljr gnro tnythinff, wbieh bj n iictioo of low b«vo boon 
deoliiitd to bo foyiil t^dntbns. If lei^ ftotiono of tkio kind m 
to bo aoeaptod ■■ hiatoricml evidenco* butoriano maj m woU gm 
lip thoir butinott aliogotboir. Dr. Stanley of oouno eatcboe ^witb 
delight at the bint of the Maator. Dr. Stanleyi if he ia oonaiatent, 
muat belieye that all the noCtme of Henry the Eighth wore 
goilty beoauoe eourts of juatioe and Acta of Attaindor denlaied 
tbem guilty. He muat beUeye that all the abbota of the 
greater monaatenea aurrendered of their own fVee will, aad he 
muat beliefe that all the doinga of Henry were done hia 
moat excellent goodnesa/’ becauae both aaaerdona are to bo found 
in the jpreamblea of Acta of Parliament. But of course, when a 
man baa once come to look on truth and fidaohood aa 
thinga indiflferent, and to judge of history and logond by 
an ** ideal ’* atandard, he may get to helieye Uiia or any- 
thing elae. He may oren come to halieve with Hr. 0. s. 
Parker that <*King Alfred bancred three Judgea and thirty- 
four magiatratca for corruption.” We remember that there 
ia tome late legend of the kind, a legend which Mr. Kemble once 
refers to with that aupremoBt form of contempt which cnanifitH in 
taidng it aa the standard of hia contempt for acme i^iher i^tory. 
Bnt we should really like to know what are Mr. Parkor'a tdoaa of 
Judges and magistrates in the time of Alfred. Can he tell us the 
exact form of the Oommiasion of the Peace, and wbotlier their 
olerka were paid by fees or by salaries P 

The thing is now oror; those who had a hand in it %vin perhaps 
be glad that it should be forgotten os soon aa may be. ( hio thing 
ia significant We seo no mention of the presence, we nee uu 
allusion to the absence, of those nicnibera of Univcrsily College 
who have earned a rcid right to be listened to on matters of liis- 
tory. Dr. Stanley's ideal talk mav perhaps bv this time have 
awakened some little laughter in Yorxshiro and North Aniotica. 
As for those who did keen the feast, we know not whiit their 
carnal repast consisted of, but we gather from Dr. Stniiloy's spt^ech 
that at least they did not feast on elk and hippopotamus. As for 
the more ethereal part of the entertainment, wo can only say that 
it reminds us of the diet spoken of by tlio prophet when be com- 
plaina that Ephraim feedeth on wind. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


N O one who happoiia to be in Hyde Pork at six o'clock in the 
afternoon will venture to say that the niateriul signs of pros- 
perity have decreased in this country. Pour, or p^Tliaps ti\o, linos 
of carriages toucbinipoue another stretch for more than h iiiilct oJong 
the road, each containing two or mure occupants whose dresses, 
whose servants, and whoso horses represent an enormous ainouiit of 
labour and expense. If they do not convey the irnprossif>u of culture, 
they certainly convey the impression of weoltii. Tha s}iectator 
may imagine himself to be in the chief city of Utopia, until he 
remembers that in that State there were nu idle persons nor any 
occupied about unprofitable exorcises, and tlmt the dress of the 
oitisens consisted of leather or skins which would last s<3ven 
years. Though Uiis can hardly bo predicated of the over-dreeHed 
women who display their riches as they stare vacantly around 
them between lance's and Stanhope Gate, the spectacle ia a 
moat gratifying one to the national vanity. Surely we may ex- 
claim with triumph, Thank God, we have got rid of the poor at 
last, and poor relations, and all the diiiagrceable ioouuikrancet 
which wearied our forefathers, diminished their incomes, and 
doubtless shortened thoir lives. Wo have nothing to legislate lor 
except these lanes of carriages, and who can doubt for one moment 
that these heaps of muslin ought to have the franchise as soon aa 
poseible,and bring their information to bear upon the pnxreedinfrs of 
Parliament ? ” Dociety ia, it would seem, a concourse of beings 
who ai« able to spend at least five thousand pounds a year upon 
themselves, and are onlv kept in subjection by hearing that one 
amongst their number naa Im three hundred and twenty tbousaod 
a year to his heir. The chief difficulty they have to contend 
•mmiat is that of spending their incomes, and millionaires 
puintively lament that they do not know how to get rid 
of theb moner. Who does not feel sympathy for them 
in their troubles P Mon^ of them have found themselves 
iodd^oly in their new position (through successiul speculation ; 
after investiog in a moor, a yacht, one or two houses, new 
fajnitiird, and the refuse ot the Academy, they can think of 
nothing further. Fortunately for them, circnmstaDces over 
which they have no control enable them to spend a Uttle more 
money than tfa^ might otherwise find itpoesihie to get through. 
The im in the price of labour, the short hoars’ movement, m 
other causae operate in their &voor. All the commonest require- 
msnts of wUl soon become luxuries, and a mutton-chop wiUbe 
aagveatadiii^aaanortoiaii. Eveiybody Isdatennined to live aa 
bis nslghboarfifea^ves the same su^uity of sweethrsods, 
drinks mm ^wines^ aasumee the samelmpoeiaaee, pracl^ 
astna Tulgaiitlee. If a thing can only he done sEmply, uncetentatt^ 
oaalytletitnotbodotieat alL Unleas the semi-dmached house 
as much mousy as the detached house, the stseet as the 
•qnnie, the mews ae the stmt, let there be no enteifabiaienUL 
jKe oUeot srith whkh people m eoUaeted togelbet is not 
theb om pleeNitm bnt tne gielifieatiaa of the vanity of the 
hoeh WhfmaMtoUoned^ t^the ilawwalthis or llml 
haUheteoiMialhoiiseod goiiods» that tuhto-eoup was givts at 


this or that supper, we recognise the efficacy of ouch an advertise- 
ment, end wotider now it is that we have not always required such 
oonocssians to our palates and our noses. Why should we not 
raise the steodard still bighor, and insist that all porsocis 
grandfathers ** disappeared alK>ut the time of the assiies ” should 
give us cucumbers stulTed with poarls at ibelr balls P Perhaps ore 
on the eve of thodiacuvery of another souse, which in all pixthability 
iMl require enormous sums of money for iU graUficatiun. If any 
stray poor are left among us at the praiosnt momeut, they must cor- 
taiitiy diunppcnr in a few years. 

We bolievo that l^nUon was never so full os it has boon 
during this mouth. In the seventoonth (vuituiy, if not later, it 
was BO rare for a country gentloiunn to come to liouvtuu 
that, when ho did oouio, fie u.sod to itmUo his will before 
he sot out. In Pepyei's Momuirs a saying is quoted to the 
effect that in pruportioii to its distance fniiu the capital was 
the duration of a family, and that the old rule was that 
a family might remain litYy miles from London a hundred 
j years, a hundred miles from liOiidon two hundred years, and 
• so farther or nearer Loudon inoro or less years.” If this rule 
holds gooil. all our county fnniilit^s ought to' disappear in a few 
decades. The rtqnvseiitativo system is a farce. Constltuenls 
themselves represent (he constilnoncy ; innmbers gmnii over the 
perpetual presence of (heir electors ; they nro at their ellkiws in 
the lobby, in riecadilly, in their own houses, snd ask for orders 
for the Jiouse of Coiiiniona its if (hey had ii shara in the Goverii- 
raeiit. 'rho fusion of classes which wealih and the rail wav a render 
possible is delightful, and is nowhere butter oKeiii)iIifiod tfian at an 
evening party. The lihtek lloJn at (,'ulcuMa is the only parallel 
! which M)gge.stN itself to the intelligent mind, lii old limes the 
> back staircaso migitt Huftdy bo counted upon os a moans of exit, 

' but education and the ditiusion of knowledge tbrongli tho pn ss 
I have opened the eyes of the masses to its usi^fulness. Front and 
back stairciiso are alike in being both yrhully impassable. No one 
I can get up, no ono can pet down. There nro five breathing, pev- 
! spiring huinim beings or both sc^xes in one M^uars yanl of apace \ 
I tliere is onlv j pat room enough tb keen theim^Mpectivehoads apart. 
One of iholiends regrets that she dia not alb»w ono more week 
to oliniac* alter the burial of her sister beforo sbo went out, and 
thinks of her new blade gown with tears in her eyes. AnotluT 
has just giicn a ball, and finds herself in dose proxiinilY to an 
old frieml <»f her own and hoc husband'H, with wlunn sue hai 
stayed tor weikh in tho country beforo her marriage, wbo^o 
daughters rdm did not ask, and whmn it bns been her onu 
obiect to avoid during tho evening. Timre is no moviuiient, 
only cackle, which ast tMids in clouds, and which, bd us hope, never 
returns to earth in any oih(«r form Again. The conniry m igh- 
boui'N fresh from the j>loiigh have the be/^t of it, wiiile ihr> 
dyspeptic legislator, eneivutod by voting for ISiIIh which at. 
heart iui detests. c<dIap.'>eH. I'lio pue.sls grouii and pnif 
and snort; slioijJu iin opportunity presMit itf^df at tho sxpir- 
alion of nalf-mi-hour, a woman implores some man near her 
to (enrotrthe trimming which luti wound itself round two peopjo 
ill tho next fiKUii, It choir, and an atfar/t/, Tlio lover who nos 
(xmio to meet the objfo;t ot liis love umkes daspalring fitcce at her 
separuUMl by an interial of r>even yonls, a lend which after an 
hour's diligent chase ho is only able to dt'creaso by a few ; 
and wben at length he gains the staireAM.* he just caicbes sight oi' 
her as sho braves the doak-rootn wdth tom areas and huightcticd 
coinplexhtn. Thus is tbeir Icndiir gabble postpomnl, and their 
happiness ndegatexi to the rnomiw's ball. Huch arc the conso 
qmmci^ of return tickets mid express trains, liooms must be full 
and parks crowdnd, for no ouu has anything to do. Mon never is, 
but always to be, occupi*Mi. This little boy may ba in tho army 
or tho tea trade, a fashionable stoekbrokcr or wine mercbunl, a 
Government clerk or on hereditary leghdntor; whaUver may Imj 
his dutios, wherever may bo his head quarters, tbo City or Aklei- 
ibot, the Commons or tho ixirds, his time seems always to ho 
at the disposal of his friends. On tho piocoding day ho may lm\ o 
fiiriiisbod an ncqiiAintnnce with jNn'st/nous liquius, lo-tnorrow tij<«io 
may ho a field-day or a debab), but for rwivon days in the week h^^ 
has nothing to do with himself. IdleueiM and wealth arc naturMl 
concomitants of one another. 

Unfortunately, delicacy of mind and refinement of feeling iir« 
not promoted by tho din’iisiou of ricims, and it is sad to iln/ik 
that turtle soup docs not necessarily imply high breedin;.'. 
Nothing now con be too coarse for an English audience, iirul 
the shouts of applause which greet a novelty in iudeeenl 
gestures or meaonigs which no one can call double, show w'Uat 
we may expect in the future. What tho club is to men, tie? 
theatre is to many women. Is a thing indecent.^ asks a section 
of the upper classes ; it is ; then we will go and k‘q it, they exclium 
vritii one consent. ^ In the seventeenth century the Eugli-h 
enjoved the reputation of blushing, a nqiroach which no on ■ 
would CMt in the face of their d^'^endants. Those mystcrinin 
laws which govern the actions of a lx>rd Chanibcrlain have p^ t - 
nitted a Flrench piece to be acted during th»'t past which m 
grots indecency has not been equalled for many years. Tht'i'^t ni<’ 
two points in it at which Uie occupanta of the stalls scream vi it Ij 
delight, at the recital of which no English gentlewoman ought fn 
he present, much less amused* We have no livMtation in 
tlmt a wottan who tokes pleasure in tho repft!S<;utaiion oi <» 
fleoe such is Madarnt cUmd Mamir^ esnnot desire lo 
eiedit for modesty, if indeed she bos not lost it At this mic io<* 
leprodootion of the ComUrp PTifi and the CSwtom </ Ms Cfjman/ 
wul be celled for by ihepleygoing public with one accord, sod lotei- 
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ludofl wUl bo dv«a during which «ol«cted fuipcagMi fitom Biantdine 
and Oanti will be read liloud. AU we eea bop# for U that the 
0 OXOS will hare eeparate dajre eppobited to theta for the heariog. 
No commotits or ceiieare ia the moeotime ere meckv eiul oee 
might fimcy» when oue ceodi ie the lurwi^^epei that the nubifo 
takea a aurt of criticel ecui aelt>ebasdoiuog pleasure " in wlmt ia 
going on, that they were doi^ eomething for which the oounlry 
ougM to be very grateful. Coi^ug«l ’ lideUty ia one of tho baae*^ 
of the present conatitution of iif.)cit)ty, ahd it haa ua yet been 
thought to allow eorno of the relaiioms butwi^ou the two 

sexoa to remom a little dUguiHod. Of cr>une thin may he ii great 
miaiakei but until we have found eouudhing to take itj place, we 
might give it a further trial, and not adopt T^a Ituchelnucnuld^fl 
maxim that 'Ml y a puu d’honnelofl leuijnee qui no miient 
looses do lour ni^tier/^ The OiitonUhiug thing is tlait the 
excuse m^e for oil these people who Hock to a morning muform- 
anco where the moHt prurient pieces are to bu played is that they 
do not uudetstax;^ it. What a prl of the present day doe.^ or docs 
not comprehend ia a auestion which wo have tin wish to enter into. 
EvGrythinff ia conceded to her impenetrublo stupidity, mid her 
frionds ana rolalioos talk of her in much the satno language iia 
hlouiesouien used in the very short chanter devoted to this suh- 
ject in the Esprit dt^n Zois. Les lilies/ says that writer, ont 
un esprit <|[ui n’oso ]iensor, un coeur qui n'ose soutir, dee yeiix qui 
u'oscnt voir, des oreilles qui n’osent outoiulre, et ne se pnjsenteni 
quo t>our se montror hlupidus.’’ Wore this flaltoriiig duucription a 
true 01)0, they might undoubtedly be permitted to go anywhere 
with perfect iiupuiiity. Ah it is, we are only struck by the oxtromo 
opennm of their eyes, and the acute sense of hearing pohsessod by 
tlicir oars. It may be said tliat only an iiiimitesinuu iractiou ever 
go to see these breach vulgarities. This may be true, though 
wo decline to vouch for it, Init their inotliers and iiteir luarried 
sisters go, and can only Ix^ the worse for what they have seen 
and htturd. Ouo would really thiuk that the object of marriage 
was to enable womeu to eso iiulvcent coimdies, rend iadecout 
bo^dts, and discuss indecent topics, mid that the tMimncipaiioii of 
girlhoiHl consisted in this privijiege. If a wonum doon not regret 
Unit she has sat through Madame attend Mmmeur^ we can only 
pity her ; she may ho expi^cled to order ticketiH for tlie bttst places 
Ml the Park whenever the modern l’hr)iuv accoinpauisd by the 
acclamatfous of a plutocratic capital, descenda into the 8crpentuie 
in honour of her siistross Venus. 


THE NATIONAl. .SCHOOLMASTER. 
r|1IIE great change which i*; pasHing over our system of nnHonid 
JL diucatiun inusl soon bring alx^iit a currespunding change in 
the posichm of our srhoolnnisUnvi. Their numbers will be f(n*atly 
incMa*H?d, their stipend raised, lludr 8<K‘iiil etiitus improved. If, 
|is has heeu calculated, the number of children which a cotnpul- 
^ory use of tho powera of School I3iNu*<ls is likely to bring under 
loaching will require souio eighty thousand toachore, it is {dain 
that the present sialT is absurdly inadoquato to such a demand. 
Abroady managers are complaining of the ditUouIty of procuring 
musturH, and of tho iucrciiseil stipends which ma'd«fs require. 
Ilut iiicroAse of pay is only one of the requirements which are 
now being energetically put forward by the class of teachers 
themselves. Social roo<»^niuon, tfreutcr freedom of action in their 
work, a more public po.siLion, aiia delivcnuice from tho servitude 
in which they at pro^^cml stand either to the clergy luau or the 
school committee, some scale of graduated promotion a('Coi'diug to 
merit, aud uf pensions in iUnc.Hs or old age, ore claims which havo 
long been oberUhtxl by llu) body of sch^Hdmastera, and which are 
now being boUtly advanced in their congresses, lu the main we 
hold theae claims toboju^t. Tho position of the sehoolmaater 
has long been a blot upon oiis cduoalioual syiilom, and that it 
ban Qot long ago attracted public aUtiitioiv is due aiRi|dy to the 
forbearance, perhaps to the tiiuidity, of the oekoolniastocs thaui- 
aolves. Notoiug could be uion* ridiculous than the oentiwat be- 
tween the hones with whioli ih)* young toucher loaves his Training 
Collage and too actual work in which he tinds Uiniself engaged. 
Not only has his college iiaiuiuii; bem of a high order, but be 
has been taught to regard hinmtdf ns engaged on labrnr which 
rauki ni*xt to that of the clergy it>^idf iu us^fuliieBs aisd dignity. 

. But UQ sooner has his training been c<iiiipletod than he film 
nine-^tettths of it thrown away, his work Uiat of a dErutlge, hia 
social pontfon hardly higher than thut or the church beadle. We 
are not blind to the advantages of tho Douominatiuual aysteiu, 
its actual rsault in the case of tho sehoolnuiHtor has been U> de- 
prive him of any public sUtua, and to reduce him to a more 
dependent of the paraon's. 'rhcm-etkellv, ho U the liervont of the 
Bcbool comniittee j practically, the scdiool commiuee consists of the 
clorgywan afone. and it is to the cWg\ mnn only that tho school- 
mosMiT iitmnety «n«ea out of a hundred hiuu««df rospousihle. la 

what iiesUedawelbrOrganued parish he gcuorolly ronksa little below 
the Soiipftiia^readeiv and a little above tho district nurse. If ho is 
in a eouiltry eokooli. Ita ia expeeted to play the harmonium when* 
aver the Jector'a doughte haa a haadacliu, and to moke himself 
nsefid of ^ wading oe in puUing up the deourations on 
^ Ijvaht, Jif be haa. afoir voice, he ia asaigMd his plane in 
^ WA iA «« )» k fcw»a twi* ib. dtiUran i» 

to aae thm to ehnralt He is not ao 
m 4ie Ohnxeh a^eolinaatet, 
, Wh igrtpol peilUMt Ihel we ean Irndy 
gdempe*^ muk 



a little thna In aome way^ no doubt, ibe pooUion hoe ite 
ad vantages; t£e rector isgent^rally the only penien of ednoir 
tion in a country pariabL and inteicooraa with hun„ ordepeBdence 
on liun, is likely to be leas galling to the eoHoolinaatar tbaa ^ 
society or control of squirumw or fanners. But the iwlatieii is, 
after ail, a folse one, and, like all folse vektions^ it teUe badly 
both on the ciargy and the tAUwdiMn. The parson is tomoted to 
regard his schoolisiaater oiuply in a parochial Tight, to madcueind 
muddle with the kstruction from a religfous point of view, to oee 
the schoid, in short, as a aliear piece of pariah BiaobiiieiT* Tim 
master has to collect otatiotica of the number of imbaptfoed 
children among bis scholars, to report sick cosee among their parents, 
to pick out fit subjecte for ooniiriiiation, to press the olaints of the 
Bunday-s^ool, and to report the generm tittle-tattle of the village 
to his spiritual lord. The result is oimply that he is regarded 
OS a mere hanger-on of the parson, ana that he hM no eodol 
position at alL One of the mast common^ as it ia the^ moat 
mtterly folt, among the comphunia of the oeboolmoaters U the 
I complaint of social isolation. Their education has faised them 
high above the society of tho poor, while the middle 
cinssoo, the farmer, or the tradetiuiun, look down on them os 
they would look down on a pew-opeucr. Another rttsuk is that 
the master is rogorded as a mere servant, without authority even 
in hU own scho'>l. The angry mother who thinks Johnny back- 
ward iu his ** suniuiuig ** runs off to make her protest, not to the 
tfocher, but to tho parson. The youngest curate aasumes a tone 
of lofty superiority to tho Hchoolmaster in tho very presence of his 
class. iHis position is robbed in a thousand ways or ail dignify, and 
tho young onthusiast who has started from the Training CfoUege 
with the Life of Arnold in his pocket finds himself tne mure 
powerless and least regarded inomDer of a parochial staff. 

Nor is bis work likely to meet thoso dreams of a teacher’s vocation 
which the young master may have chorished. Even in its highest 
fiiniiH education has a terrible monotony, but there is someUiing 
cniHhing iu tho monotony of a National Bchool. The children 
are for tho most part removed before much intelligent teaching 
can have been imparted to them. Tho actual course of instruction 
ha<t boon strippea of all the more entertaining subjects, such as 
history or geography, in which a master cotdd give the rein to his 
ingenuity, and restriVleil to thoHimplest elements. The inadequacy 
of his stall’, tho fre<pient mixture of children of widely different 
nges, the poverty of the school apparatus, arc nil so many obstacles 
ill the way of original teaching, Tho Hlightest deviation, in 
fact, from the usual routine is regarded with jealousy by the 
school cvHYiDiitteo as likely to imperil their proce^ from 
the coming exaniiimUoD, aud is frowned down upon by the 
paroniH. lihi religious instraotiun, on wliicb tho teacher has 
counted for the moral iafiueuce ’’ of wliicbdie heard so much at 
the Training College, resolves itself into listeniog to a drowsily 
chanted cat^diism, or standing by tho sldo of a boggling 
curate ns he turns in for his weiduy 'Mobgious lesson to the 
school.” Even the Bible teaching boa to drop into a wourj detail 
of the wanderings in the Desert or the number of the paimbhis. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has just mode a gallant attempt to reaeuo 
the Bible from such bondling os this by pubUshiiig the lator 
chapters of Isaiah as a school handbook, with notes which ana 
admirably adapted to bring out the literary and poetso excelloiieet 
of the liebrew prophet But, whatever may be tho fate of such 
on experiment in tlie future, it is hopeless as things go now. Most 
of the clergy would summarily forwd the use of a book wbidh 
tretUiod the bible in g Uter^ light at all ; and, even inreepeo- 
tivoiy of this difficulty, thero ia the difficnltv of examination w£ieh 
will always drive uiauagers back on the eeaier teal of eueli 
questions and answers os may bo found in a Scriniuiw anatyriai” 
The most terrible obstacle, of course, to any hignev teaching on 
tho master's part lies in the irregularity oi oitandanee, which 
renders progress among the bulk of hia schdhia olmoft laooQ- 
ceivsbly slow. Harvest-tide and crow-keepipg in tlir tanattr, 
ntuning erands, and nuieiiig the little onee is town, moke tie 
meeterw work, os it is conducted nowadaye, a mer» stmiMle 
against fate, m known that, of the children who leave ids aoh^ 
and figure in nationai statistioa as educated, nme-tsntha aie nnahla 
to read with case, and in the long run will soon eease to read at oU. ^ 
It is this coiuniousoess of ^ gr'uiding the wind/ of the vnelesRMae 
of their work, which telle meet upon the spirit and ener^ ef the 
National sohuoknaBtori. Any odmixtore oT boya of a hignorolesi^ 
such aa ie eomiuon eooe;^ in Amerieo, would enable them te fono. 
the geneiol inertia of the root But tho odd (fyoleiia' which, hw 
exacting on inadequate edhool fee, stomps our poor aiiiookwith 
the pauper stamp, while is prevents them fbom oebg foeo and’ on 
oqitid to oU, has mode the smeUeal trodetusan onTloui hia 

children at least oheve the level of the Natieoal Sehoel 
The veiy atmosphere of thes^ool, toe^is depoasaiM Sfon Hm 
best of our modem school-lMiildmfs ore noUriof hoi Jiteg, sunow^ 
white-waebed gaUeries, like the eoividom of a msskhoose^ with 
borQnesaaiidmoimtonjiBtitefeaBpeeh In tomoe idspgmmdaeKa 
almoet impomihfo, and Ihe/leng ■miool honre wteho ut fai te m i i i tim i 
bring aboat thear loevitaMaaig of ifaitnam and a wih em rii c in ih loth 
teeober and taught Tha Ataaiisaa res e nm o e s of phyi w o ms mil 
gymaosttes would tax too heoffc oslhiigago a D S r ans y s, the jo»» 
»mcm of Biglkh maMgeii. ^ masher, w iis d, mm hmUtf 
to dmroee te planning me oaio e s eC this IdndL #wn If he-^ff 
^e energy. SchooHaiiaa o mii er oi t e fcr j h eshimw n i 
hmweikaMi.tlmmU«tearihM HbievmdMl^ 
spent in ohfoqi dof mi im iii m s i ii 
n iriiTiftrSrnliiMiM ^ 
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nals Trho had been directed to onclnde bun beving been out* 
witted by n surprise ; for the veto can only be exercised oncC| 
and only bLtore the final election. Closely csinnected^ we may 
add, .with t/iis right of veto are the election manceuvres with 
which tbo aunnls of Conclaref are filled, through the plots of 
Cardinals bring about some preconcerted result. The 
commonest of these tricks— so common, indeed, as to be 
almost an established custom— is the naming of sham candi- 
dates by rival sections, generally with a view of eliciting 
the veto which would otherwise have boon reserved for the can- 
didate th^y really doiiiro to elect, but which, once cxercii-ed, cannot 
bo repeated. For the names of those Cfurdiuals whom it winiies to 
exclude are always confided by each Court to tamv*. membor of the 
Sacred College on whose fidelity it can rely, and who is to use 
his discretion in applying the veto at the right moment But as 
every Cardinal takes an oath to vote for that candidate whom in 
his conscience he deems the worthiest, the question has boeu 
gravely discussed by canonists whether it is lawful for them, as a 
matter of strategical mniujeuvring, to vote for a enndidato whose 
eW'tionthey do not intend or approve. Lawful or not, however, 
tliei’O can bo no doubt of the ordinary practice. 

T(; return to the Munich pamphlet. After discussing the his- 
torical question, the author turns in couclubion Ui tlio approaching 
(\inclavo which will follow on the death of Pin ^ionl^ Hu 
remarks 011 the long and eventful reign of the present Pope, and 
on the fact of Italy, by following in the patli he himself pointed 
out iu the earlier days of his poiitiilcuto, having Wome 
A great nation. What an Italian l'o{>o lay an, an Italian 
prince has com])luted." it is dillicult to dutonnlno how 
much thcru is <;f enrnuRinerts and how much of occult irony 
in the following paragraph, w'hich speaks of the Popus 
present attitude, and liis linn resistance to the seductive 
whispers of u party whiidi hates Italy and nil legitimate progroAH 
of the human mind, na having guim^d for him univerMal respect. 

■ Treed from the cares (d‘ »State, which hindered his divine mis- 
sion without increasing his authority,” he is said to rule the 
(Church in complete independence. He is further Miid — on whiit 
evidence appears not. ami he publicly asHcrtcd h sa ihanawfck ago 
“ that all guarantees are illusory ” — to be fully coiivinccd that the 
guurauteoa wdiich the civil Powers would readily give allbrd a far 
surer protection to the Church than the defunct Uuiiporal power, 
which was weak at best, and so often became the prey of loreign 
armies. If Pius iX. would but yield to the instincts of his great 
heart, and reconuilu hiinHolf with the Kingdom of Italy, how great 
would be the advantage for tlie <*hurch and for the world ! But if 
not, he will at least have lightened the task for his successor. 
Tho closing words of the pamphlet we will give as they stand: — 

It will be for Italy a gn*at and s<»luiun mommi when the Cardinals meet 
to (icet n iaur** 9 i«)r to I'ius IX. She might porhA]iM ttMiiplnl to 
to ctxtTclH^ tho ««nu' iniluotiOM on tlio Concluvii iim lias ln'en for c,‘ii- 

turiiw past by tlio other gnat t'atholio IVwrrit. Itut Italy will r*'fruui fryui 
that. .S«<'h*a procnlurv would lio iru*onf*i.stvnt with tho nnucipb* no often 
t pi/rlaiincd of *♦ n free l/hiiroh in 0 free State ” ; and it. would with tiio.^it 
r ib'teriiiinoil rcnistancts although the sumo 1 ights liolong to hor, an n (^atiiolio 
^ I'owor, ail to Spain, Tran CO, anU Auidrui. (in the other hand, Italy wilt 
I xert u grout nmrul inihienco over the (’urdinuH most of whom are her 
•nits ; nil tilt] HurrouiidiiigH of place and tiiiiu will ivniind tiicin of thoir duty 
t(i their futhorland. They will have to consider whether it would not be 
>>' ttor to csiaidii^h an honnunibio poaiH*, rich in bleNitings, than to Ixt per* 
Vctually recurritig to clalina hopolowly forfcJtiHl j in a word they wdl! have 
lo reinVtnbi'r tiuit it ia their iniMion to complete whut Pius IX. has 
begun. Nor will the otlier C'athollo (iovcraiiient.'i put any 011 the 

('wiicliive ; it h their iiilerc.st, too, that tlic Ihipacy «li<Md»i bo reeoiidb'«l with 
lialv, and tlii'i c.\l'.mitin(.f ttnigglo reaso. Nor have they any longt'r th*’ir 
old inlerent in eKrUnling rjieli oihcr's candidates, and turning the cdcction, in 
which Ihev tiiUe the hvrlbst part, into a wild ganiu of iiitrignoM. And, 
moreover, inaMiuieh ii*« (luy tiuvc more or leas toliuwed the tendency of the 
agu towuid.s the HCpar.iUoii of Ctiurdi and State, they too have lost their 
le gitimate title to t.iKu p.ut in the i'onclavo. I'lus iX. has act his seal on 
tbii altered tionduion ot things by reverving the unbroken precedent of all 
former centnvic-^ in not \u\ mug the tiovornnienls to the (Jouneil. Thus the 
eleetiou will Iw luv, and tlu ii-iure full of blcMsing. If onoo the Pope is again 
wholly devoted to his louy oti>^iv»n of leailiug men's hearts with wisdom 
nntl knowledge thnoigh cvai.iple end st If-sacriilciN ho will have no more 
enemies, while a« tli*‘ Inn* muc 4 .ntali\ c ul ChrivSt, he inscribes ou liw banner 
th« Qvangt'licul worvN, paulDii and lo\t‘. 

TheslgniOcanro of tlwv’-o utiernncosdcpomla of coiiroe on whether 
they emanate, OR is ratht*r su.spccitd, fiuin aomo ahrewd member ' 
of the Curia who wislu's to gito a plausible character to its ' 
pi'etensions, or fvoiu u homi /'nfv Liboml t'atholic and friend of 
lialy, who^ earnestly de.sirfs peace, and has formed a bril- 
liant ideal in his own mind of tlm probable results of a sopara- 
tiOtt of Church aiul State. Wholber the three Croat Powers 
who have a proscriptive right to the veto will core to claim 
it in the next Conclave, nr prefer to trust to other moans 
of mterting such iuttueuce as they may wish to use in the selec- 
tion of a now Pope, it would be un^iafo to predict But while 
Ftonce stands aloof, and Austria and Spain, under constitutional 
Govern men ts> are oommitiod to whnt the Court of Home regards 
as a policy of persecution, there in every iviwnu to expect that the 
claim, if it is made, will be couteatt»d. It will bo open of course to 
the Catholic Governments to decline to acknowledge a |)ontiff 
vlooted without Iheir concurwnce, and two or three ceuturies ago, 
or perhaps Inter, such would have been their natural couret*. But 
the age of ailti-I^opes is pMt^ami the Conclave, whether acting 
wil^ oy without we official intturvention of secular i’owers, can 
hmdly Mi to appxeoiate the unwisdom of jK^rpetuating a twn 
jroipgffTtff M^tuie nom which the Papacy has nothing to gain and 
Mmj muA to loae. . 

V / ’X W- - I ■ - ”'iT "“'7 


PUBLIC PBOSBCUTOBB 

I T is difficult to see why the pressuie of Parliamentirr Imaiaeee 
should hinder the Ooveninent from hav^ff an opimoiL The 
expediency in the abstract of aprointing ^hUe prooeoiitors Is 
almost tmiversally admitted, and the practical ohetades to aadt 
appointments may be discovered and thdr importanos migrbe 
estimated by a^ intelligent person who will ctrefhUy investi^te 
the subject Much of the business of the Home Office and other 
departments of Govemmont might be transacted by common sense 
and indust^, but it is possible that the entire available stock of 
these qualities has been expended by the Foreign Office upon 
the conduct of the Alabama negotiations. The department over 
which Mr. Bruce presides con do nothing itself, and can aaj 
nothing effectual aViut that which is proposed to be done by 
others. It would have been incredible unless a report of the 
speech had actually appeared, that Mr. Winterbotham could 
invite tbo House of Commons to assume the efficiency of central 
control over prosecutions, bocause In about ten yean the expense 
of them has been taxed down to one- third of their former amount. 
Everybody except Mr. Winterbotham must be aware that this 
control is only eiiiciont in the same sense in which the word might 
be applied to the chock which is maintained upon the expenditure 
of the army or aavy. Thore is profusion when there should be 
thrift, and vice vert A If Mr. Cardwell w'ere to take credit for 
expending b^ss money upon gunpowder than his predecessors, even 
the Tressiiry Ikmch could hardly avoid having a vague impression 
that a colleague was tiilking nonsense. It might have mo ex- 
pected that Mr. W^iiiterbotbam would make an effort to talk 
rationally even in the ilouso of Commons on 0 Wednesday. As 
for Mr. Bruco, he is, as might be expected at this season of 
the year, entirely in the hands of the House,” in reference to 
this ‘as well as every other question. The great heat of the 
weather has perhaps prevented him from forming or retaining an 
opinion. If the House desired to proceed with the Bill, Mr. Broca 
would bo ** most himpy ” ; and if the House desired not to proceed 
with the Bill, Mr. Bruco would be content.” It seems, however, 
that oven the continuance of Mr. Bruce in office cannot long delay 
the appointment of a public prosecutor for Ijoudou. As regards 
the provinces, the appheation of the same principle might be per- 
mitted ; and probably the experience of one district might guide 
others. The e.Yisting practice is admitted to be unsatisfactory. 
Cases are taken up which ought to be let alone, and cases are 
neglected which ought to bo taken up. It is true that the parsi- 
mony of the 'i'reasury chot'ks some prosecutions, while other 
prosecutions are stimulated by the expected allowance of expenses. 

At the last assizes the spectacle was exhibited of the Lord Chief 
Justice of Eugland trying a charge of obtaining by false pretences 
borse-bonfs, of the value of 3.1; and another charge of stealing a 
cmxy little vehicle, such os wuis used for conveying children before 
perambuliitor.H wen^ invented, and of which the value was de- 
clared, perhaps with some audacity, to bo 6s. It is possible that 
Sir Alexaruior Cockbuni may have been as usefully en^ged at 
that time as ho is now, and of course if a case is ooromittod for 
trial immedistely before the aasizus, the Judge must try it, how- 
ever trifling may be its character. But when inquiry was made 
how it huppimed that so many trumpery cases were brought to 
these assizes, the answer was siiggostou, with considerable plausi- 
bility, that they came there for the sake of the expansos. It is a 
change in the dulnoss of rural life to be brought to the assises 
and entertained for a few days, although penunoualy at the ex- 
p«)Dse of the county. The police, too, are anxious to maintain 
their characters for vigilance and activity. But although witnesses 
maybe willing or dt^siroiisto attend, a prosecution of any difficulty 
cannot be earned forward without the assistance of an attorney, 
and it seems to be almost a matter of accident whether that aosist- 
ance will be provided. 

The Treasury allowance does not pay an attorney either to come 
himself or to send a clerk any distance to an assise town upon a 
single esse. An attorney may happen to have several cases, or he 
may possibly obtain them bv laying himself out for that line of 
business — in other words, by cultivating friendly relations witk 
olice-ollicers. This, however, a respectable proctiiioner would 
ardly do, and it is very undesirable that the conduct of criminal 
prosecutions should become a branch of what is elegantly termed 
** enterprise.” In some districts the largest number of prosecu- 
tions are conducted by the clerk to the magistrates who commit 
the prisoner for trial. This practice has been strongly condemned 
by «Sir Alexander Cock burn, for reasons which are unanswerable ; 
and if, nevertheless, it U under pres^'nt circumstances almoet na- 
cessa^, we have got koine way towards demonstrating that the 
appoiutmknt of public prosecutors is inevitable. A clerk to 
magistrates, sava the Lord Chief Justice, b the rery per* 
•on who ougnt •to have nothing to do with a proeecQ- 
tion, ** It givee him a sinister interest in the prosecUtiOtti 
which he pught not to have, and an indirect motive to get 
prisoners committed for triaL” But if this rule Is to be appH^ 
the result will be that some attorney or attorneys of the dutriot 
must do the business, and they can only do it profitably in the 
lump. The person most frequently bound over to proeecute is the 
head of the police, and if he is to ehooee the attorney who is to 
be employed, various iofiuetton will be used by uuserupulous meii 
to obtain bueiuem. while all otheis will decline it wholly. It he 
quite oofisistent with tbia state of things that sev sssi Chaumn fif 
Quaiier Bessiims declared in the House rf that fibn^ 

saw no aeoeesliy fbr pubtie, pioeecutoii in tiMr ostn ootodWt- ^ 
Ptoetke is often hn^ 
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aiod thm wa doobUMs many olMdttto jnitieM who m utterly ia- 
eapahle « viooiuiim comoutti l e with a fiew to their own emola* 
meni B«l Mfi^elem, whau the poakhk e?^ 
hae beau to fii^btj indiMtad by an eminent Judge, ita oontloued 
mamtanmiM beoomee imfKMnua. The eatahUAiiient to tome 
^iant and in tome form, of public proaecuton could not be 
delayed eren if B£r. Brace conttnued to hold hie preeeat 
cAoe. 

It haa been remarked that the tendency of modem eiTilUatlon 
la to proTide placet fbr berrittero of iddiity and induttiy, of 
ten or more Teart* ttanding, who happen to poatett intereat with 
the gimte or good thin^ Whenever public proaecuton are in* 
Ivoduced, the truth of thia remark i» likely to be confirmed : but It 
it not wonderful that membera of Parliament who are not prac- 
tically fiuniliar with the evil of the preaeut ayatem ahould heaitate 
at creating teveral ^acee to which aalaiiea muat be attached. 
One Cba&man of Quarter Seaaiona aaid that within bit experi- 
ence only two oesea bad occurred in eeveial yean where a public 
proMutor was really wanted. It may be, however, that thia 
chairman it content, at aome of hia brethren certainly 
are, with the eyatem which Sir Alexander Oockbum haa 
denounced. He tdimta indeed that a public proaecutor ought 
to be appointed for a large diatrict, ao that hia aorviooa might bo 
Invoked ^ when private individuala do not come forward.'^ But 
we ahould aay that it was almoat better to truat to the olerka of 
juatioeB than to the capricious and uncertain action of individuala. 
if tibe crime ia aerioua, and if the penon injured or that person a 
friends are in the middle or upper claaa of life, it ia expected that 
the prosecution will be undertimen by them, and this expectation 
ia usually realised. But in light cases, affecting persona in humble 
lifo, it cornea pretty much to what was stated in referonoe to tho 
** horse-bones^’ case at the last Assises. Good-nature or male- 
volence, inclination to stick to work or to take holiday may atlect 
the Question; and if a prosecution goes forward, it will 
probaDly nut be eonductea by an attorney, unless there 
happens to be one in the neighbourhood IcK^king out for this i 
sort of business. The presence of such an attorney may or may 
not be a blessing to a neighlaiurbood, but it is certVmly one 
of those dispensations of I’rovidonoe which cannot be relied on. 
Supposing tne appointinout of public prosecutors to be indefiniudy 
postponed, a considerable improvement of the present system 
might be effected by the Bill providing that clerks to justices 
should be paid by salary instead of by fees for conducting prosecu- 
tions. They are in general highly respectable attorneys, who are 
mcapable of knowingly acting upon sn unworthy motive, but tho 
imputation of such a motive is almost as bad as ita actual existence. 
If public prosecutors were appointed for London and some other 
laige towns, and if this arrangement of paying justices' clerks by j 
salaries were generally in trod need in rural districts, it is possible that 
the fmpoiutmont of public prosecutors for those districts might, at any 
rate (or atime,be left optional. Itis possible that a 'G’ermiNsive” Bill 
might be in this case useful, notwithstanding the discredit which 
justly attaches to tho term. There are happily several counties 
of England where crime is both rare and slight, although, perhaps, 
on this side of the Tweed wo have hardly yol reached that con- 
dition of peace and innocence vrhich must exist in a Scottish 
burgh where the police force consists of only the superintendent. 
It IS true that the Inspector of Constabulary, who is doubtless 
^^garded by tho authorities of this burgh as a troublcsouio busy- 
body, has reported that ** it is impossible for one pian to be an 
cfTicioot poli^ for both day and night duty without any one to 
as-dst him**; but that ia only the Inspector’s opinion. We observe 
that the popolatioo of this burgh has declined in the last ten 

a and it may bo that the inhabitants, being compelled to re- 
in loxuries, have determined that that ofa police force could 
best be spared. As we have already said, practice is sometimes 
bettor thmi theory shows it ought to be. Even in that English 
couuty where prosecutors come forward for the sake of tho plea- 
sure and excitement of a trip to the county town, it may at least 
be said that the same privileges are enjoyed by the defendant 
There is, however, no douot about this — that one public prosecutor 
ought to be appointed. When the system ia u work, we may 
judge better whether it ought to be extended* 


or senuoit If you want to undemtand whet u min Ur* 
fiemiatt was, Just cast your eyes over this woademl ahee^ 0 !ter 
thisi w tbrilBng Mdm and eemwtloiml Mwe, 

ooluiiuia of bighly-piad and not at all aqaeamUi adTertlasttsoiH 
and temper your grief (br the departed with the eouioliiig lafiiO* 
tion that the best part of him suxvIvm in this cheap oompendloui 
fbrm. and will he carried on as usual. Put into so many plain 
wora% that is pretty much what the Hsm/d has to say fur Itself* 

Btewith tills stone, in hopu of 2ton, 

Thinra hes the UtuUord or tho Lion. 

BmignM unto ths lissveiity will, 

Hit sun keeps on the husiness siilL 

It Is assumed that ** no one will gainsay the benefits eonfbned 
upon mankind by the genius, energy, and liberality of thef 
deceased/' and it is needless to remarK that these benefits were 
summed up in the production of the Umild, It will be admitted 
that, in the advocacy of novel and comprehensive projects, Mr. 
Bennett's broad views took no heed of obstaoles that to ordinary 
minds seemed insurmountable,” and that nothing could be mote 
** truly independent ” than bU ideal journal, which never allowed 
itself to bo trammelled by the narrow obligations of poUtl- 
citi principle, f public morality, or even social decency* It used 
to be said of ISrindley, that be thought the rivers were made to 
feed canals ; and Bennett, we are told, attached great importance 
to steamship linos, railroads, and telegraphs, as the lifo-ulood of 
a perfect daily paper.” Tho superiority of tho Htraldf however, 


was not unfr^uently mauifosted in its iiulepeDdenee, not only of 
tho ordinary cnannels of information, but even of the course of 
events. Bennett bad one loading principio from which he never 
deviated. Ho held that the public, like a spoilt child, must 
be supplied with whatever it wan toil. It wanted news, and if 
none came to hand in tho usual way, something had to bo in- 
vented. The llovald winds up its homily on its Itiundor with some 
remarks on his private life, prairing bis liberality aud generusitv ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that ho did not oitserve ton 
loyalty and giKidwill of bis statl. We have already expressed our 
opinion very freely with regard to hia notorious putdio career, 
but it would bo stmngo if there wt^re nothing to be said on 
i the other side. Bennett was singularly Himple and abstemious in 
his personal habits, aud he was one of the hardoHt working 
men in tho world. There is always one side of a man's character 
which will bear the light, and on which tho funeral sermon can 
expatiate comfortably. The human monster who is despicable or 
villanuus all round is rarely, if ever, to be met with. Some re- 
deeming points can hnnlly fail to he dincerned even in the hlnrkest 
character, if the point of view is discreetly c homni. In Victor 
; Hugo's Legrud of the /(yes, when the KaHtcrn I'asha was arrnigned 
in ncAVou for tf)(5 crimes lie had commit ted on cnrtli, the rei^ord 
of pillage and massacre, of vili»g»fs given up to fire ntid swort), 
and peasants < I iipressctj and plundored, was interrupted hy tiie inter- 
cession of a little pig from wliose back the I'Hsha hud once iu 
wanton humour flicked away some troublesome (lies with tho 
thong of his whip. Byroirs Corsair hud ** one virtue and a thou- 
sand crimes,” and there is always something to bo said aUmt tho 
courage of tho footpad or tho toin}Hiranco and solf-doniul of tho 
miser, 

it may bo said that it is in itsolf a wholesomo and bunofioial 
exercise to study the best side of human* nature, and to endeavour 
to discover and exhibit the good ^unlities which are usually to 
be found even in the most iinprorfusing subjects ; and this li no 
doubt true. Tho only question is os to the propriety of ooiicen- 
trating attention on the good qualities, at.d putting tho bad 
qualities out of sight. There can ue no doubt that tho old maxim, 
that nothing but good should be sfKiken of the dea^l, represenU 
a natural and healthy sentiinent. In a generous mind there must be a 
strong disinclination to attac;k a man who is no longer ahUi to answer 
for himself. It is felt to be a cheap bravado to assail tho dead, while 
more B4>lemn thoughts also create a reluctance to speak harshly of 
one who has passed from man's judgment to the great Oiccoiint. The 


rUKBRAL SEKMOK& 

I T appean that the lemaina of the late Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett have been bmied with tomeihiug like public honours 
at New York, and we shall probably hear that, as in the case of 
Vukt the chaiacter of thia diatinguiabed citizen has been made the 
eubject of aome pathetic pulpit eloquence. Meanwhile, t|ie Stw 
Turk E»M his lost no time in preaching a funeral eennon on ito 
own account; and a very characterietic oompoiition it ia. Tim 
EgrM begioa by lemarkiiiff that it ia not ita province to 
oulogiae the memory of ito founder. Leaving that to othen. it 
will limply dbaenre that Mr. Bennett waa dne of ^^tbe alerting 
benefimtora of the human race”; that In eatabliabing the ffiruiki he 
worked out Us ideal of a perfect newmper ^(bonded opoo the 
prineipUi of truth aad justice”; that this great jounial haa alerqys 
axerctaed a heahhM influenee on the poUlke end paMie men of 
the United Stntea^ and hea elevated the character of the pmi; 
and .that iBitlfe. BanaeU*^leavesh^dBrihimamoiiiiiaent tohfa 
miiMi and cMigy which will oany down hia aami^ fiunillar ia 
WA taeuths an honmbdd wqfdiu to futuM gmeiatloiia.” St 
immiaintimwi f««r<icwslm^pjm^tatet,dm tiie article^ 


mattera which need not be mentioned, or when an attempt is 
made to diminish their enormity by showing that even the best of 
men have their lailiugs, and by suggesting that one or two small 
and fitful virtues make a handsome set-off against a persistently 
evil and noxious career. That them are spots in the sun, that 
certain peojile are painted blacker than they are, that tliere is 
bad in ibe best of us and go<xl in the worst, are the fauiiliar 
cammoDplocfca ^ the funeral sermon whou it reaches ihut point of 
candour at which any weaknesses or defects on tlio part of the 
•uiijoci of it are recognized at all ; and it seems to us diillcult to 
Imagine anything more debilitating and bewildering to the moral 
sense than this bind of good-natured cssuUtry. It may be ad- 
mitted that the moment when a man has just died is not the most 
fitting time to go out of one's way to rake up old scandals against 
kim, and to direct attention exclusively to the dark features of 
ius character. But, on the other hand, it should not be forgotten 
that troth has also its rights, and the gratification of a sentl- 
msntal impulse^ cannot be accepted as an excuse for |«lJiatiog 
t'Ulsay or ttoMing op a notorious rogue or ruffian to public re- 
and admixauan. It is impossible not to be struck with a 
aavtmn dimsitioo to whitewash sooundrelisin, and to attribute to 
maida pr mdfsrtenos the more horrible forms of crime, which 
wo^ ssam to be one ai the least healthy characteristics ^ 
•amwh tlyflisatkm* It is bsgimiing to bs amamed that the 
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decencies of life inquire thei the poSMbllUy of rery bad pemlB 



or eferything except the Wneae of the peri»on who did it 
It Is obytoos that the old da moriuia rule i« lishle to some abase, 
Slid dint H sb<>uhi be mplted only within certain limits, la the 
first place, if it were to be strictly enforced, it would put a stop to 
a good deal of histoiy. l^ere might some ditficulty in deler- 
miiiing in a satisifactory manner how many years or centuries a 
person should bo dead before his personal chumctcr and career on 
earth bsooxae a legitimate subject for impartial and outai^kea cri- 
ticism. Looking merely to moral (^msequences, wo diould say 
that it is of more importaDcjo that coutempora^ scoundrehi 
should be paioted in their true colours than that strict judgments 
should be passed on those who may ho said to belong to Entoi^. 
There is no ronscn to suppose that the cmtbusiasm of a uopular 
historian for the character of Henry Vi 1 1, baa exercised a ofiLefui 
itifliienco on the eonjugnl behaviour of Hritish husbands ; but if 
Henry VIIL had lived in our own day, and had rocontjy figured 
under disgraceful oircu instances in the Divoi'co Court, there imght 
be some danger lost tho attempt to preimut him in an amiable 
and pleasing l^ht siiould encourage imitation and immorality. It is 
not very often that anybody resolvos tu shape his course after the 
example of a remote historical personage. If a niixlcl is chosen, it 
is usually sought in contemporary life. It has been stAtinl 
tliat Gordon llcnnctt was very much influcuced in early life hy 
roading tho autobioginphy of Benjamin Franklin, and it is im>s- 
aible that a laudatory imrrutivo ot his own career might allunl 
dangerous encouragerrumt U) aspiring youth. Funeral sermons 
are not unknown in this country, but they am happily a branch of 
olerioul (intemise which has nitherto not Ix^ou much cultivated 
among ns. It would appear that tho preits baa boon gradually 
usurping this function of tbo pulpit, without muoli regret or 
jealousy ou the part of the occupants of tho latter. If tho Burial 
llill passes into law, addretwes nt tlie grave may be expected to 
become a familiar form of public amumunetit, and there is no 
^ying what may be the eifect of s<K;iilur coinpetitiou on 
clerical orahim. What the lawyers woitlil call the common 
form ” of funeral sermons is appai^ntly Isirrowcd from the tiuub- 
stones on which tho moat angelic qualtticH arc iniliscriminaUdy 
ascribed to anybody whose relativos are able and willing to pay 
for chiselling the inhi^riplion, I'he epitaph is a coovcntiuiiai 
mark of respect by which nobody is deceived ; but it is 
not deNimble that it should Iw ituii)ri(i<Hl from tho pulpit On 
tho whole, it would perhaps be well if a little of tnat obarity 
which is lavished on tho dead were rcm*rved for the living. All 
personal judgments should of cuiu'se bo cautiously framed and 
temperately cxpi'<'tMed i but If it is certain that a man was a rogue 
while ho lived, thuro is no raanoii when ho dies to protend that he 
WAS a tMoful and reputable meiuber of society, it may not bo 
oooesBiiry to gibbet his memory ; if there w^is nothing tiograut 
or flaunting in his misdeeds, ho may have a olniiu to silent pity ; 
but If anything is to be said nbiuit him, it should be tbo truth. 
Within certain limits, tho maxim cujoining tenderness for the 
reputatioti of the dead is reasonable enough ; but it is clear that it 
is tiable to abuse if pushed too far, and that it is not desirable to 
outrage truth and to perplex and cimfound the moral seuse of 
society by calliuff black white and bad good merely because a 
man has happened to die. 


BOAP AND RAa. 

T he “White Howo Cellar/’ Piccadilly, must havo been a 
iiiclancholy place of late yeoTsS for the old stage coachman. 
Wo can imagine tho scene of his former glories having tJio same 
touching iiUvrest fojr him as tho fallen Column of the Place Veil* 
dfimo has for a, votonin of tho Imperial Guard. Tho genius of tho 
differeut imtions may have paid its tribute to the vanished past 
in difTcrent and characteristic fashion. Wo know that the worn 
warriors of Franco used to deck tho railing of the column with 
arntnort^l/en. Wo do not readily fancy the British coachman 
Yielding ostenlali«)ii8ly to the sentiraenlal vein, or strewing on 
the dusty pavement the dalilias or peony roses which ho would 
<ma8 have placed in the button-hole of his bemamin. It is 
easlet to imagine him taming for ciMisolatioii to the frothing stout, 
and burying his sorr\)w-stricken fentun's in the quart pot. Yet 
ira doubt not that the meUvncludy of tho Oriton Was more deep- 
aaated than that uf the Gaul, especially as practical consideraiSoua 
must have crowdiMi on him along with sentimental ones. The 
tpoacb veteran ra might look back regretfully on the 

imreelr of Ws youth, as all of us mav who lind themsehea old and 
Ihlltsg. But his day had gone by in anv case, and his age bad 
landed hint at the goal of his earlier hopt's- He had bis efiug 

t uarmie id the luvalidos, his ra!ion^ his wine, and his rrfpwiiC 
(e hadhk old comrades with whom he might chat over the old 
'While a rieing generation of siddim was trt^ding in his 
IboUBteM pefpetuuting the glories of Franco in the Crbnea and 
la China and Mexico, with ini>ve or less success. But 

knex^hed the coaebmiin 
' ifW dffthe box Vihieh he hidt filled so long to tho adniira- 

jWitf «8d the mad. He only picked himself up to find 
no Bthwjblr Urn in a new world which had been 





had unfitted him fbr anyliiiim elm, When a umr lived msD smd 
indulged in the ttrongest nunt Ihiuon mem tlwn whmi he 
legmed foot exercfiw as adearadotieB, end aMem essAed hiaiaslf 
furtherihaji to wuddle out m the coac hy a id or inko it or ewey 
Ifimself up and down ftem his seat^ no donhl he made himulf e 
model coachman, and might eommaiid wym ana e rs aiaB k maaon 
from conch*owneni who had an eve to m artMt'eSbetef their 
turn-outs. But on the unlucky day when his coach was run ptf 
the road he might as well have kepi his aset m the hex 'kr 
any useful piirpm be was likely to turn to If he came dovau 
Younger and uiora active mea, rising five^d^Sarty, we may 
Hay, might moke the best of a bad bargak, and seek aerviee 
«with the new Companies ; but as for our cotfulcnt old omasnra* 
live fri«>nd, oven if he could have lowered taia diguily to fidlow 
lh«ir example, the sacrifice would have been uaelM Ouify con* 
ceive him puifing along the platform olodag the doomef a twn in 
motion, or parodying the agility of an acrobat in inle 

his fiyiitg ran. Only two caUiags were oimn to kim. tie might 
keep a “ pike ’’ or a public-house, and for the one er the ntnsr 
he needmi money or cr«;dit. If he could command nsitber df 
the two, thero whS nothing left for him but Starvation or faooujae 
to charity. In any cose the downfall was a tremendoua ooe^ 
and woH scarcely softened by the idea that all the biethsen of dm 
whip were in much tbo same evil plight. His pfokssion waa 
ns much a thing of tho }mst as that of tho bighwaymeUi tkoan 
earlier gentlemen of the road. As bo trod the L xm Ao n pave- 
ments with his shabby driring coat a world too wide for hia aailly 
dirniiiiMbing corpulen(>.e, bin steps would tend instinctively to tbn 
vicinity of the “ White Horae Oellar.” 

For ififiny weary yoars there whs nothing to bo seen thoie to md 
on imaginatinn that was never one of the liglitest in revl\kg m 
picture of the past, uiilo.s8 on his way he ohonoed to refipesh nie 
recolb'Ctions with a glance nt tlie oaoching prints in Mr. 
wiudowrf. But after a time the tough and venerable survivors of 
the guild must, to their surprise, have f(»u»d things db&rent. Wo 
can conceive the feelings with which the ancient gentlenum must 
have been struck wheu he first saw the rea^rpearanoe of whst had 
once been so familiar to him. How he must have rubbed liia 
foiling eyes, fanc'ving they had played him fiilee, and doubted 
whether his niorning draught, acting on an onfseblod constitution^ 
had lint played a practical joke with his as^tations ! How he 
nmy havo advanced, with his wiUiored old heart throbbing like a 
young girl's, speculating ah to whether tho beatific vtsioti before 
him might not vanish from his view! And how he must have 
ivflcd under tho shock of his conilicting emotions when con- 
strained to confess tho coach to bo a reality I There was really a 
coach m wood and metal, just aa coaches used to be, only this one 
was brand now ; tlie panels scarhft, picked out with gold ; the name 
and de*4tinatiou insctiliod in golden letu.ra on the bind boot^ be- 
neath the spare splinter bars; the fiery-1 noted team, coqneltithly 
haraeseed and ribboned, fretting in thoir baudsome cloths. There 
was the guard, c<»rr«ct in all the details of white bat,shs«y grey 
overcoat, and Hushed faco, balancing himself ou the km of tho 
pavement, afleoting to busy hinitclr with the way-bill. And lost, 
but certainly not least, there 8h>od tlie coacbman gaChofing up the 
ribbons, a “ tip-top swell,” as he was forced to admit, and looking 
not unlike a workman, although scondolously young and sliamaftiUy 
slim. As wu havu said, bis feelings at the first sight would natu- 
rally be of a mingled nature; pleasant surprise and searet ttnde- 
finod hope rising for the momeut in the ascendant Later, when 
his sluggish tlioughU set themselves fairly tu motion, the bitter 
must infulli bly have predominated. Those “ young swells ** play- 
ing at coaching were trifiing with bis moat tender feeliUgB^ 
making a mockery of the earnest busineas of life. Yet then^ 
forwaid the old mairs life would have on object and In 
of his sounder judgment, he would agnin and adnhi lutum ttk 
tho spectacle which csost him for more pain than j^asmn. Poo- 
idbly, as he grew more senile, the hope which, as thepost omuiui 
us, will ever npring eternal in the human breast, begwitefeeshsn 
in bis. For in sueceedifig summers it was no longer the seBtsty 
coach be saw there. iiDd now in .this year in ifiyi, no 

less than three of them nuiire their start from Pieoadi^ to the 
soul-stirring music of the bom. He may stHl be ckoMb^ in 
bis more sanguine moments tho innocent tailb that the reaction ia 
fairly afoot, tnat the ^od old coaching days ore destined to letum, 
and that England will be many Engiimd once ogoiD. 

We noed nordlv say that wo os little desire the eonsumiimliott 
on which he sets ms heart as we shore bis firitii, if be kasoy.^ We 
grumble at railways, of course, and denounce with nxeeedkidf: 
good reason the way in which the Companies ifiake feed vnft 
the lives and comfort of their pamengon. But, after dO, alftnagh 
there is ample room for railway rafottn, even Ot railvrii^ ora, ww 
love them fat too well to port with them. They Mm Mmitt 
•orehr sit times, it ia true, but we know no better redilwfkr fkdw 
beoHog our load of railway troublra Ihan tUnld^ot dra ofli 
oooeh days. Coaching had its pleasuraa no doubt The coadrihir 
diaptera in 7bm 8Aw JDwya and in m abdnl 

the pleasantest reading we know anywhere. Our potM still ttiftfe 
pleasantly to the joyous movement in some d thqss olA f * * 
prints, wkerathe team in the light Bjgklprjgei 
nasen miles an hour on the level, or ^ ^ ‘ 

has pulled up in a dond df s 
dlttHdr is awaiting the JovIrI 
dhow only rim sumft aids of 
tfmM to WrWl 
I lb dsut 16 
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before us describes^ in tnoTinff tenna, the imiige of busbeads^ but 
vre should like to see a pamphlet sshiUtuiff the miseries of 
trustees. It would be worthy of the ingenuity of Mr. L«we 
to Oonstruoi a scheme by wmcb a Gofemment office n%ht 
perform for a consideration the dnty of a trustee. Per- 
sons who assume this office must expect iniinito bothera- 
tioDi scanW thanks^ or perhaps libend abuse, and in many 
cases liabifity which endures for years, and of which the 
extent is difficult to estimate. There are wives capable of regard- 
ing a trustee^s refusal to lend the trust fund to the husband on 
his personal security as a proof of obstinate blindness to the virtues 
of toe best of men. There are also a more numerous class of 
wives who expect the highest interest to be obtained upon the 
trust fund, while of course they look to the trustees to ensure the 
safety of the principal. Of late years the range of investments 
usually permitted ny marriage settlements has boon enlarged, 
but toe power of trustees falls still far short of doing that 
which they are almost certain to bo asked to do. A 
new annoyance has arisen from the creation of large 
amounts of colonial securities which are reasonably safe and 
pay good interest but ore particularly inconvenient for trustees 
to hold, because tne entire evidence of title is a flimsy bit of paper 
being a bond payable to bearer. A trustee does not like to leave 
in the custody of a colleague documents which may be turned 
at any moment into money; and if a deposit is niado in the joint 
Dames of the trustees at a bank, there is still liability to loss for 
which it would bo difficult to make the banker responsible. This 
is the special consequence of bolding n particular class of secu- 
rity which many settlements do not sanction for investment. But 
the troubles to which all trustees are subject deserve more 
ooromiseratioQ than they have received. If they do the busi- 
ness of their trust themselves, they incur great labour and 
perhaps make serious mistakes; and if they employ solicitors 
to act for them, they are nearly certain to be abused for wasting 
tbo trust fund in law. As a general rule, whatever they do 
is in the opinion of those for whom they act wrong. If there is 
among their number a lawyer, th(‘y usually proceed upon his 
advice; which if ho is lionost is well, but it ho is dishonest 
may turn out very ill indeed. 

Wo think that some sort of official machinery for doing the 
Vorh of trusto(«s is in the abstract conceivable ; but we are well 
Rwaro that any innovation upon legal pmctice is almost impossible. 
Our pamphleteer represents the convey uncers of Lincolns Inn as 
still conleinplating with hopeless bowilderiin'iit the Married 
W(iman*s Property .Vet of 1 870, which wo rej^ard notwithstanding 
tho openings which it oilers to litigation as a useful raeasuro. 
Many of tb^o criticisins printed in this pamphlet were directed, 
not i^ainst tho Bill which was actually passed, but against a Bill 
wholfy dilferent, which was bnmglit into tho llouse of (yominons. 
If tho Bill had passed as originally introduced, tho saying of Lord 
Wostbury, ** that a now terror had boon added to matrimouyi” 
would have been appropriate. 


RACING AT ASCOT. 

T he racing on tbo Thursday and Friday of Ascot week was 
fully up to the standard of the greatest meeting of the year. 
For tho St. James's I’alace Stakes (Queen's Messouger ran, giving 
7 lbs. to Lord Gough, Struan, and King Lud, and achieved a very 
easy victory, though bo finished awkwnnlly, and in all probability 
the (lintiincu was not far enough for his liking. This was King 
Lud’s second defeat during tho week, but ho is still very far from 
bcin^ in racing condition, and it is'quiUs pussiblo that by Soptem- 
bur bo may bo tho bettor of Lord Zetland's pair. Apropo 9 of this 
race, it mav be mentioned that Lord (iough and Struan were about 
the two hight'st'pi'iced yearlings of tho Middle Park sale of 1 870, 
tho fonuiT felchiiig 1,800 and tho latter 1,500 guineas; but 
Doilber has hitherto won ajay of tho numerous engagements for 
which thev were entered. The All-agt^d Stakes brought out no 
less (Usiinguished a trio than i*riuco Charlie, Sterling, and 
Wonlock, and the race wnis run at a tremendous pace. Prince 
Ohitflio again show ml that his infirmity bos haa no offect in 
diminishing his speed over short courses, for ho disposed of 
Wonlock, to whom he whh conceding 9 lbs., without an eflbrt, while 
Staling showed decided signs of temper when oallcd upon to 
finish. In addition, the course of training be has undergone of 
late for long races nmy have rendered him unfit for those shorter 
diatoDces over wrhich he was so invincible ; so that in grasping at 
the shadow the substunro has perhaps been lost, and in the vain 
endeavonr to make Sterling a staver his speed haa been mcrificed. 
The New Stokes fell easily to Mario Stuart, a fine daughter of 
Scottish Chief and Morgan la Faye, whose principal opponents 
were Faraday, romplar {c lbs. extra), Kais^^r, and one of the high- 
prioed oolte of 187 1 , t'obhara, bought at the Middle Park sole for 
1.650 guineas. The usual fate of such expensive luxuries attended 
Cobliam, who was beaten at U»e end of half a mile, Marie Stuart 
won SO eodly that Ampolis, who cave her weight at Epsom and 
beat bear twioe^ must be about tho best two-vear-old that bos been 
oat this year. 

The Cup. which we briefly noticed lost week, was next on 
flhe hst There were only five runners, and the most notable 
Sum #•* Albert Vtetor. The field was mode up bvF^ 
MtMi mUUlkf Hennr. «iaaaoii> and Almoner^tbe Inn the 
Tgiato ot thelhiee-year>aMa. Hunoh^a d^ win 




I of coarse to make ^y forFhvoidai^aadidwdiaehaigedtlmldv^^ 
for about two miles, Henry taking metiers very Iriaoieiy, and net 
troubling himself logo within several lengtiis of the leader. At 
the turn into the strwht Bemieh was odimtly taken to one ifde 
to permit Favoniui^ who was waiting on her, to obtain the impide 
{dace. Henry, who was coming up at the same tiine, lost themby 
a certain amount of ground, which, however, he soon made up in 
the straight Directly he challenged Favonias Boron Koth* 
achild’s home gave in, os completely settled os Bte^ng was on 
first day, when Albert Victor ran up to his head. Hcmiy then htc 
only to go on to win, the actnal distance between him end 
Favonias at the finish being a length and a half. Hannah was ^ 
bad third, and Shannon ana Almoner were beaten off. Of coUree 
there were plenty of people immediately ready to pull to pieces the 
fallen idol, but it must oe remembered that the oolv Img xtums 
Favontus has ever won have been against suon moderate 
antagonists as Manille, Rmvensboe, and Bole II., and that 
therefore his great staying; abilities have been a good deal token 
on trust. Shannon beat him fairlv and squarely for the Goodwood < 
Cup, and Heurv, his victor on this occasion, nos given abundant 
proof, both in England and France, of exceptional staying powers, 
Ilia defeat in the Cambridgeshire last year goes for nothing, as 
he is quite iinsuitcd, both in shape and make, to the course, and 
tho rtu'o was pretty certain to be over before he could well get into 
liis stride. lie is one of the most powerful horses in training ; 
awkward, heavy, and angular-looking, no doub^ as woa 
Glndiateur, and he has added fresh fame to his illustrious sire 
Monarque. He beat Don Carlos in a canter this spring over a 
throe-mile course, and that in itself was far better evidence of 
staying powers than Favonius has ever shown. Tho Ninth New 
Biennial was left to Khedive and tho Makeshift colt, the latter 
having a 7-lb. allowance, but he could never make sufficient use 
of his advantage in the weights to get out of the way of Lord 
Zetland's horse, who pulled over him tho whole way up and won 
cleverly by a nock. The Makeshift colt ran very ungenerously, 
and bored against Khedive so much that the race would have been 
claimed by and adjudged to the latter in any case. At first sight 
this performance would seem to show that Queen's Messenger 
ought to have won the Derby, but, despite his disappointment at 
TattiMiham Corner, wo cannot think bo would ever nave beaten 
Cremorue over tho Derby course. IIow the Makeshift colt 
ever got as close to Cromome as he did is a much gpreater 
puxzle. Judged by his Ascot running he ought never to have 
Leon near the first three. Mario Stuart secured another 
[ victory in tbo Tenth New Biennial, Doan of Westminster being 
this time her solitary opponent, and the day's sport ended with 
the success of Goura in a Selling Flate, Sir Joseph Hawley's once 
formidable colours having been scarcely seen before during the 
mooting, owing to the epidemic which has once again struck down 
the majority of hi^ horses. 

For the Alexandra I’late there were seven runnen. klr. 
Payne started Hobart to make a pace for Musket; Baroo 
Kothschild gave Favonius another chance — though it was 
banlly likely that a horse who could not stay two miles and a 
half, should, with additional weight on his back,* stay three. 
Albert Victor, Don Carlos, Agility, and Barford made np the 
field. Hobart made the runnlug, attended by Don Ooiios, who 
appeared to overpower his jockey, for it was surely not true policy 
to attempt to win a three-mile race by radog away with the lead 
for a mile and tbroe-q^uarters. Even after he hod been once 
pulled back — about a mile from home>-he broke away again and 
came round tho lost turn with a decided lead, followed by Musket, 
Albert Victor, and Favonius. Baron Rothschild's horse was 
beaten at about the same place as in the Cup rsoe, and Musket 
was in difficulties almost about the same moment, bat he answered 
every call made on him with untlinching gameness, and wearing 
down bis other opponents at the finish won a well<^eserved race 
by a length. Don Carlos, whose ezertiotts in the earlier port el 
the race told on hiiil at lost, was beaten by Albert Victor 
for second place, and Favonius was a bod third. We ore 
of course glad that this valuable race was not wrssted firom 
us, like the Cup, but fell to an English horse, and one also whose 
public performances render him w^ worthy of the prise. Bat at the 
some Ume, if Don Carlos could have been more camnlly nursed, and 
so much use hod not been made of him, we think he would certainly 
have been close up with the winner, oven if be would not have 
actually won. Tne race was run just to snit Musket, but still it 
was by no means a cheap victory. He was severslj punished, sad 
could have done no more than be did. Henry was Withdrawn 
foom the race, or, judmng firom the poudon of Don Cories, he 
would have had a good chance of eonying off the Flat)s is well ss 
tho Cup. People began to say afto this race was oferi that 
Albert Victor must have nearly won the Cup hod he run fov 
because he beat Favonius much farther than Hisniy hmt him. 
But we quite dissent from this, because Henry, we ore eotisfiedi 
won the Cup with a great deal in hand, and might have jot six 
lengths in front of Favonius had it been necessary. Alaou d^nts^ 
there were sundry legretful leooUectfons of lost yeor^iHstby, om ^ 
there were freely pronoono0d opinioiia that Alhi^ Vaetm was the 
best horse of his year, and ought to have won dninDt^iit 
ntM. ftom thu we dkiea^ for we bum e^ferMMi 
able to «ind«ntwd tilat beeanae a bona wkw aw SnnM^aliSa 
oouna ba oa^ht thaiafbi* to tiae^ ac. to bote baanlt 
wUfo^ owr 0 cmnw.af ^ ^ » JiipV 
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To win Iba QiiiM*a Hale afltar loainff |he mal iiriwa of the 
meatiiig waa but poor pooMlaUoo for lWon« uotbachUd^ but at 
ai^ rate Ooiiaaade dhqpoaed of Dutch Skater yair oaailT, aa might 
have been expected f^m the roiuuiig of the pairm the Dold Vaae; 
and then Khedire still further inoreaaed hia repuUtioii br beating 
a laige field in the Aaoot Plate, including Daluacardooh, Highland 
Flingi Glaucoa, and Tuihau. the running of I^ord Zetland's hone 
thi^ttghout the week going Car to atrengthmi the poeition of Queen's 
Messenger for the great autumn three-year*old race at Donoasier. 
Indeed, heudes L)rd Zetland's pair, Khedive and King Litd, it is 
difficult to find a dangerous opponent to Lord Falmouth’s 
champion, nnless it be Gladiolus, oy Glsdiateur out of .Sunbeam, 
who laat year, when only half train^, ran Queen's Messenger to a 
length for the Buckenham Stskea His oulv subsequent appw- 
ance was in the Houghton Meeting, when he beat Alara essitv ; 
and this year he was preventod from taking part in the Derbv by 
an accident which happened to him shortly Mi'ore the day of the 
race. 

The probable fate of Mr. Hugbes’a Rotting Bill will hardly 
Oldie surprise or regret That part of it which propoM^s to 
extend the operation of the Betting Houses Act to all parts of the 
United Kingdom is most deserving of acceptance ; but to make 
all betting — in the sense of ready •money betting, we mean — at all 
times, and in all places, and under all circuinsUticea, a criminal 
oiTonce, is a purely Quixotic idea. Such oll'hand treatment of a 
difficult subject shows ueitlicr sUtesmanship nor knowledge of the 
world. Betting on horse-races can no more be prohibited than 
drinking intoxicating liquors ; but it is quite pitasible to regulate 
the one as well as the other, and to check the evils which in 
either case may flow from indiscriminate license. A controlling 
and regulating, not a prohibitive, tiolicy shouM bo the mainspring 
of any measure attoinpting to deal with the acknowledged almsea 
of betting. 


REVIEWS. 
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MARGAKET DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE.* 

HE first period at which woman makes her appearance in our 
national literature is that of the Great Reliellion. learned 
and accomtdished as the group of latlies educated in tlio Court of 
Henry VlLl. seem to have been, we posstiss no works from the 
non of Anne Askew or Lady Jano Grey ; no woman comes to the 
front as poetess or dramatist in the great Klizab<ithnn outburst, or 
figures among the ranks of tiio thoological controversialists of the 
reign of Jama's. Female authorship in fact, however great the de- 
velopment which it fteeins destined to receive in <mr oivn day, dates 
only fn^m the Memoirs of Mrs. fluU-'hinstm, of Lady Faiisbnvve, 
and of the Duchess of Newenstk*. Wo are tho more indebted to 
Mr. Kussell 8niith for a reprint of two of the most characteristic 
works of the rather eccentric peeress wlir» iigiire^ last on the list, 
from a boliof that it needs only a wider acquaiulsnce with her 
bioj^rapliies to bring c about some modi iicut ion in the judgment 
which nan been handed down to us from her cnntcuipui-aries. The 
stately and pedantic uiHid-ot'-honniir, who liad ]iassed from the 
Court in Morton Gardens t<» a life of exila with her lord, returned 
from Antwerp to find hers^df as much out of dale ns (Clarendon 
himself. The wits scolTod at her pwlantry, her iritcrmiimhle sen- 
tences, and the elaboration of a stylo which, like that of the great 
Chancellor, preserved the tone oi an ago which had past away. 
Even amongst the languor and of tho Lives or tue 

“ Olio ” we find something of tho ** linked sweetness, lung drawn 
out,” of Hooker or Milton. The writers of her own sex, the 
Mrs. Behns and Orindas of the Restoration, could find nothing 
but contempt for a woman who openly professed to ** abhorre an 
unclean thought,” and devoted folios h) tho adoration of her 
husband. Even now, when husband-worship has come into fashion 
again, we stare a little at such idolatry as that of the Duchess of 
Newcastle, at a wifely devotion which proclaims her lord irre- 
sistible, which paints the charms of hia person, jots carefiiUy down 
the veiy commonplace sentences which droppeti from his lips as 
if they were the quintessence of wisdom, and takes us page after 

E ioto the ktamea to admire his dexterity in the minttyt. In 
however, of faults such as these, it is impossible to read the 
esa without a geoiiuie admiration for her. Cumbrous ss 
her style often is, it is just as often simnle and unpretending, and 
N a rare ehanoe it is as free (Vom the false rhetoric of the days of 
£auaboth as from the fitlso wit of those of Charles II. In her 
actual stinry there is all the simpla-heartedoess, if there is some of 
the tediousnei^ of a cbiid« Bbo tells us about herself, her shy* 
neas^ her chastity, her bursts of temper, her love of honour and irulh. 
aa if her reader were cloeoted with her for the most private of 
ehata. She baa nose of the little jealousies of women ; she looks 
on hat lord's ** conquests ” as the most natural and becoming 
'iUng in the worid; she wmehips her mother as abe womblps 
^ aha looka with the same eye of ttodiiiftused admlm- 
thm on brothers and farotheis-in-law f even to bated PuriUnt, 


. * Th0 iJrnmofWWtmm GwMsdSkAf, thtkfrf ITfA* 

jiMMS IteeAiw Afwmilla WriUnt bF the Thries Nobis and HI^ 
tiiomFftnccMs Msrgaret, DttdMM ef KewessUe. Zditid, with a Ptshris 
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who had tamed her out of heuae and hM^ hir eBuiioae am el 
the most msarved and disnlfisd older. Thata b eomhihinfrt 
exqnisitsW piquant in the very noUon of the hkgM^j ituK 
It ta auteVy the only extant instanoa of a husband^ ' Hm wittba 
hjf a loving wife iu bar kuaband'a lifetime. The Duke, indfilj^ 
if we are to evodit hU epouas, deaarvsd some borl^of libmgr 
letum 

Your Qreos rsiiionibsre w«ll tbs Doshtts, la her prsflMS,] IM 
thoM Books I put out Arst, to ms ludgrasni of this owasrious Aga wife 
acouonUMl not to be written by s Woman, but that soms bo 4 y slss had writ 
and pabUihd them in my Name \ by whlob your Lordship wss moved le 
prrflx an EpIsUo Ltuforo one t>f Ihsm in nir vindication, whtiein yoe smuie 
tho woriil upon your honour, That whst wss wrUton end prlnlm in wy 
name, was my own : and I have also msds knowm that your l^rdihlp was 
my onely Tutor, in declaring to me what you had fouoa sad obssrvsd by 
your own expwrlenco ; for I bdng young when your Lordship oisrrIsA ms^ 


(Touhl not have mui*h ,knowledg of the world ; But it .pksMd God to com* 
msnd bis Servsiii Nature to Indue me with t TooUcsl sod PhiioiQphtcud 
Genius, even from my Birth \ for 1 (fid write some Books in that kind, 
before 1 was twelve years of Age, which (br wont of mxid mslhod and ordor, 

1 would never divulge. Hut though the world would not bsHsvs that tUoSS 
Conoepiiuns and Fancliw which 1 writ, wore my own, but tramtoeaded my 
oapacity, }*vi they foiiitd fault, that they worn (fefbetive for want of Learn- 
ing; and on the other sUe, they said 1 had pluokt Fasihsia out of Uta ^ 
Uiiivvrritieei ; which was a very prepoeterous judgment. 

Hia advico on the subject of bis own biography was at anv rats of 
a dignified ordqr which tells well for hiuisoif, though it nas told 
greatly ^inet the iiitiM'oat of tho book. Ha oommandod its 
author ** not to mention any thing or passage to tho projudios or duH 
grace of any family or particular person, although they might be 
of great truth, or would iUustrato much the actions of your life.’* The 
command has been dutifully oboyed, but tho life of the Duke sUU 
reUiins much that renders it of essential service to the historian of 
the Great Hubellitm. 

For the war in the North, indeed, the first book of this bLography, 
which gives an ai'(*ount of the Earl's services aa comtiitiMior oi the 
ItoyaliNt force in tho North up to tho defeat of Marston Moor, is 
of the iiigh(>st value. The Duchess was as yet only a girl in the 
Queen's suite at < Ivford, without a dream of hsr high destinies, 
and the iufnriuation she gives is derived from John iiolleston, the 
Earl's secrelArv, and from the papers in her husband’s possession. 
Rut from this she 1 ms drawn up a minute narrative of the cam- 
paign, which must bo regarded as of primarv authorlu on the 
Royalist side. William Cavendish, the boro of her bio- 
graphy, owed all bis honours to tue house oC Btuart, and 
ho repaid its bounty by an unquestioning derotloii. Ho 
was graDds(jn of Sir William Cavendish, a courtier and Privy 
Councillor of the 'j'iid(»r sovereigns, who is uiumorable as the 
builder of Chntawurlh, and whose house became enriched by a 
MuccesNiou of wealthy inarringeH, the alluuico with the heiress of 
tho Ogles osp('c) ally giving it laige esutes and itifiueuce in the 
North. Cavendish himself had Won ennobliHi by James I. and 
raised to the earldoiu ol NowonstJo by his son. On the eve oi 
the great hi with tho Parliament we find him retir^ into 
the country ** with nri intent to have continued theiiMad rssi^ 
uiidi'r his own vine and innnag(»d his own estate, ’\wbiwjm0cbtia 
an income of mnne z2,ooo/. a year, or a sum which WjMlm Bow be 
equivalent to four or live limes lltai value. Them SS it Up in fkoi ^ 
to bavo Wen little cx|K^;tation of an immodiato strurala wbAh lha 
King's cotnnmnd appointed bim governor of tha lour NtMthom 
counties of Durham, North urn Wrhind, CuinWrtand, find Wesi- 
iiioreland. The Earl found no military pn^paration made, nor 
generally anv great oncourogement for the people in those parts 
uioro than what his own iutorast created in tliein.” It Wss with 
a rcrimvnt and a troop of horse raised from among his own 
North Umbrian tenantry that hu secured Nowcastle-un-Tyne and 
the port of Tynemouth, playing bis weak part with much 
prudence,” and gagging the prca(;hers of the North by a commis- 
sion with Dean ('omus at its bend. The King, while withdrawing 
bis irot/p of horj*e, rent Itim nothing save a little barrel of ducu- 
ioons^” blit a supply of arms from Denmark, including ^^reginiojit 
pieces and DanUu clubs,” enabled him to equip tho larger fores 
which the incronsing violence of tlio Htriigglo seemed to call for. A 
wider commissioii ina^le him general of the forces for the country 
North of 'J'rcntain] fur the h^osterii Counties, and in November 1642 
he was readv to occupy York with an army of eight thoiisand AxH, 
horse, and dragoons. The Duchess gives an interesting A<:(y>unt of 
tho campaign which followed, and which was principally directed 
against tho West Riding, the only part of tho county which 
seems to have been strong for the Paruoiuontary <*auH«. The con- 
test fairly began with the opening of 1643. when an engagement 
of horse on S(.'acroft Moor left Leeds and VVakc'hfdd at the Earl s 
mercy^ and after detaching 7,000 men to the King'n 

army in the Bouth, he found himself strong >moiigh to wn^st 
Fairfax a decisive viotoiT at Athertun himr, whiidi JiTt 
bim undispated uihuUt nt Yorkshire where only the fortress of 
Hull was neld for the Parliament. His reduction of Liucolnshin; 
had been plannt^d ss the prelude to a march nouth wards, whii’h 
might have decided the fortunes of the war, but the activity fi 
the Hull * garrison recalled bim at the critical iimmeut to tha 
North, and though Derbyshire was easily won for Die King, the 
Earl had only just gone into winter quarters round Ida own liousu 
of Welheck when be was called to meet the amiy of th” Heois. 
From this moment success was at an end. and fruits of a y«sr 
of vietoiT were lost in a few days. The Ijirl found hitn^dt 
hsmiaed io at York by the combioM action of iW i 
HuU garrimm, and the ioiv'es of the Essiem coiintii^ 

, Btiport's advance at the end of a two monihs si^s he« raiiet 
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anrt hU Page) ljast<‘iiing to 


the town, the Rc^iat eniiae wat attddtnljr wmked hi tho grant 
ore f thn o w of Msratoii Mr>or. The buttle was ki Ifeot a mirpHae, 
nod the wae quiotlj Teeting ia hia own eoaoli when it 
began:— 

Kot long bid iSy Lord bean there, bvt be hevtl agred neUe and thtinder 
of fheoiing, whieh «ee blm notiea of the Arnilee benig engaged : Where- 
upon he ImmedUtMy put on hit Arma, and waa no aooner got on Hortehaek 
but he belield a dtemai eight of the Horae ofHia MiOeatiea right Wing, which 
out of a penick tear had Im the Field, and run away with all the siweii tlicy 
could I iwd though my Lord made them stand onoo, yet they Ironiediaiely 
betook themeelvea to weir beela aaalt}, and killed even thoee of their own 
party that endeavoured to etop them \ the lieft Wing in the moan time, 
Commanded by thoaa two Valiant Peraonii, tho I^ord Coring and Mr Charhi 
Zvcatf bavifig the better of the Bnemit'e Right Wing, whi<di th(.'y beat bai;k 
most valiantly three times, and made thdr Gouorol retreat, in no much that 
sounded Victory. 

in Dlls Conxion my Lord (aoritmpanled 
Charln Qwenahhf Major 8eott ijspt. Mazine^ ^ 
eeein what posture his own Ibgiraent was, met with a Troc)p of Gentlemen- 
Volmitiers, who formerly had him thdrCuplnin, notwllhsLamting he 

was General of ai^ Army ; to whom uiy Lord spake after tiiu iniinnor : 
Genttrmni, said he, Koa have done nu the Honour to chiue me your CnpUiinf 
i$nd nt>w it thijitteit tkne that I mny do you eervice ; wherefore if you^tfuUow 
me, Jvhall kad you on the beat J can, and ahew you tfte way to your own 
Honour, They being as glwi of iny Lords Profer, as my Lord was of thiiir 
Readiness, went on with the greatont (.loumge t and pasuhig through Two 
Bodies of Foot, eogiged with each oilier not at forty yards diatanoo, 
received not the least Uurh although they ilreil nuick u])ofi each other } but 
marched iowarda a Seota Begiiuent of Fool, wdiicli they churgi?d and routwl; 
in which Encounter my l.ord IdinHelf kilFd Thre<j with his Pages half- 
leaden Sword, for Iw hmi no other loft him ; and though all the GctiUrinen 
In particular, offer'd him their Swords, yet luy Lord rauoed to take a Sword 
«f any of then. 

His courage however, was in vnin ; the Royalist army was dis- 
porsed, and Newcnstlo, half in humour nt his own disiiiiBsal from 
the command, half doeperato of any poaaibility of the renewal of 
the struggle, fled over oca. 

"We need not follow the Earl in the wnnderingH which form the 
rest of this biography *, the one fact of auy importance is that on 
joining the exiled Court at Paris bo mot aud married his wife, 
^ere it was my fortune to see him for the first time, I being 
then one of the maids of hououi to Her Majesty ; and after ho 
stayed there some time he was pleased to take some particular 
notice of me, and express more than an ordinary affection fur me ; 
Insomuch that be resolved to choose me for his second wife.’^ 
Margaret Lucas was the sluter of the well'kiiuwn Sir Charles 
Lucas, whoso' death after the surrender of Oolohoster hi«s left the 
only stain on Fairfaxes memory, and the fortunes of her house hod 
gone down in the same storm which had wrecked those of the 
Earl. Much of the earlier married life of the two spouses con- 
sisted in.shifts to keep the wolf from the door, and iit one time we 
find his steward telling my l^ord, 

That h© was not able to provide n Oinnor for him, for his Creilltori were 
reiKilvtid to trust him no long^’r. My Loid being idwnya a ffrvnt master of 
his PoswoTis, was, at leiut aliewM hiiusvlf not in any imuiuer troubkcl at it, 
but in a phNwaut liiimour told me, that 1 uiiut of netmUty puwu my Cluatlui 
to make •o.muoh Money aa would procure a Diunur. 1 aiinwcr'd, That my 
CloAtbs weald be but of smiiU value, mid tliorefore dealmi niy Waitina-Moid 
to pawn some sindll toys, which 1 had formerly given her, which slie williogly 
didL 

Expedients of this sort, however, wore soon at an end, and wo find 
the new Countess dancing altendanco to very little purpose on the 

Committees of F ^ - ' " " 

part of her lord* 

England that 

her “ World’s Olio *’ having been composed beforo this time. The 
little help she luanogod to procure ontibled the Earl to light on 
n house that belonged to the widow of a famous picture-drawer. 
Van Rubens, which bo took,” and to liold his creditors at bay till 
the news of the Restoration oimbled liim to return. Here* is a 
true pathetic touch in the ** mirth ” of his voyage home and in 
Us first sight of London smoko : — 

lb Lord (who wn 9 so truiiitporlcd with the joy of rotuming into hU 
Nattve Ccumray, that lie og>mkd not the Yeunfl) having set Bail from 
/Mierdmt wan ho be^^diucd, that he was six ilayes and six nights upon the 
Water, doling which time ho pleased hinisclf with mlrtli, and passed hb 
ikuu sway as well as he could ; ProviMioiui he wauted not, having tht^n in 
groat stOM and plenty. At butt being come so far that he was able to i1i»- 
utm Uw smook of /.onrkui, whieh he had not seen in u long Uioe, he nMrrily 
was plagsed to Ucaire cue tliut wuj* ut>ai hint to jugg and awake him out of 
ills dfsaOi, ibr surely, snid he, I have het'ii Hixt<teu years oaleep, and am not 
Mrroaghiy owska yet. My Lord lav that night ut GreetUMcA, where his 
Bnpptr soem’d moro savoury to him than any meat ho had liitfaerto 
laNSdi and ths noiao of some berupmg Fidlerj^he thought the plesoiuiteit 
Aaroony that svor Im had hiHird. 

Tbo joy, however, was soon dosliuod to be dashed with dia- 
'utnenl* Kewcnstle’s services were ackiiowludged with a 


fietoAed the mt of hit life to the restoratiou of his wtnUyu. ' His 
loins dining end efter tho war aru rei;konod by hU wife at almost 
m |jaJiUioiiH-«afi enonnous sum if it be multiplied as it most be to 
liiaw it up to tbe present value of money. He had left England, in 
IMl tliesmthiestof l^agiMh^rs) he returned to find iuuiaeif a 
Met nod biggered man. It » in sudi a scene of desolatioti as 
MAFeieege w ^ biogtepliy brings homo to 
AOMifetoradMeiiOQiiitfiQn whenerer an exiled m 
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Salt UmH was not nits destroyed, uU. WlaBaMha^ of absal four i 
compass ; fur my Lord’s BfOtser, 9k Chmka OmndMb whe booght eat 
thoiiftf ofmyLnidiaUiat Lordship, saved awM jMtt of U Ito bMBg; out 
down { and in JBAiiw-Park there were aom ibw Dear left i The mt w the 
Parks were totally defoeed and destroyed, both WQod,Palii^ oad Dseri 
amongst which was Ohio CitpaMa-Paik of ssvsn nfiles nwtuiesg wkwMn ay 
Lord hsd Uken meoh delight {bimarly, it belofr rich of WooA aadtentaln^ 
log the greatast and tollsst Timhor-kresa of ofi tbt Woods he hid i la so 
much, that ooely the Poie-now wot volusd st aooef. It woe wetsra im a 
pleasant Hiver that mns through it, fhU of fish andOttan } was wall stsswd 
with Deer, full of Haiw, and had great store of Partiiges, Pooti^ Phsagsiitg 
ike., iMsidiiS all sorts of VVater-fovd { so that this Park aibrdsd akudfaym 
ot sports, for Ilonting, Hawking, Cooiiing^ Fishk% Ao^ for whUl nwLard 
esteumsd it veiy much : And although hia Potisnoe tad Wiadon MSaoli, 
that 1 never por«Mived him sad or disoontontsd fur his own Looses* tad HIb- 
fortuncs, yet when ho beheld the rnines of that Park, 1 obsiTved him tzoahlodL 
though ho did little express it, onoly saying, he had biwn in hopfs tt would 
not have l)een so much dofiiced os he found it, there being not one Timber- 
tree in it left for shelter. 

llis one comfort in bis seclusion and poverty must have bdea ths 
ocstatic worship of Ids wile. My J.iord,’^ she tells us, ** 
justly be compared to Titus by reason of his sweet, genu^i 
obliging uature ” ; iKir is his sweetness of ‘naturo his only 'merit. 

1 mayjustly call him the boat Lyric and Dramarick poet of this 
age.” lliHt he was its gi'eatcst geuond and its wisest statesmaiii 
she WAS m!Vor w'eary of assiirit^ both him and the world. Page 
after page at the close of his life are spent in tlie elaborate ex- 
hibition uf the roll'Cail of admirable qualities which she gives us 
os his chanicter — his fidelity, his fairuess, his self-command^ his 
civility, his cloiuem^y, his courage, hia modesty, his generosity. 
** In short,” the iJudiusa closes at last, fairly out of breath, I 
know him not addicted to any manner uf vice, except tliat he has 
been a groat lover and admirer of tbe female sex, wnich, whether 
it be 60 great a crime os to condemn him for it, I*Il leave to the 
judgment of young gallants and beautiful ladies.” We might 
perhaps in the same way safely leave the Ducbos8*8 ecstacies to 
tho compassionate verdict of young husbands and adoring wives. 


MAURICE’S MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PIIILOSOPIIT.* 

I N tlio preface to the now edition of thii work — the last produc- 
tion of the lamented author’s prolific peu — Mr. Maurice makes 
his loaders aware that ho had not written on phik)eophy for ** pro- 
fessioual philosophers.” ^ 1 did not expect,” 1 m says, ono profes- 
siond pbUusopher would glance, or moro than glance, at my 
manual.” It ttikes but a slight acquaintauco with its contents to 
convince us that this was not any profession of mock humility. 
Tho studouL anxious to trace the numerous forms and phases of 
tlie philosopfiical problem historically, will derive no great help 
from tho work before us. 'J'be more careful he is to note the 
precii!ie character of the various svstems of the great thinkers of 
ancient aiuF modern times, tho fees likely will he be to gather 
profit from the manner in which these are presented here. 
If ho deairoB to discover the genotic connexion of these systems, 
and how ono inquirer has developed further, though under widely 
difierent forms, the identical problems dealt with by his prede- 
cessors, be will feel inclined to close the book in despair, if he 
wishes, nt an earlier stage of philosophical study, to gain clear 
ideas of the leading principles of the metaphysical systems of other 
ages, he need scarcely resort to Mr. Maunce. And least of all 
can we promise that the author will be found a senrioaable ffuide 
to those who expect from a manual practical assistance in enab 
them to prepare for examinadoiis in moral and metaphy 
soienoe. The work is suitable neither for the scientific epeon- 
lator, the tiro in philosophical research, nor the profeeuonal 
student eager to study philosophy for a special purpose. As a 
liistcuy of philosophy, it is chargeable with very senous defects 
Mr. Maurice’s style is, for one thing, of so shadowy and inde- 
finite a character that even the clearest oonoeptione loom vast and 
dark while he handles them. Thischaraotenstic is not moie pal- 
pable in tbe History than it is in his other works ; perimps on Gie 
whole it is less so. Still the necessity imposed on a reader of 
always trying to frens/ufs Maurice into own, or a mm intelli- 
gible, diaieet is manifestly present When it is further ezpli^Md 
&at the auUior professes to have, and evidently reoUy 1hi% a 
strong Avorsian to systems and systematic thon(^t^ and is eon- 
sequonGy fond of lecturing men about the obli^on incumbent 
upon them to rise above systems^ and to regm all pardeulir 
opinions about thought and its objects as so many nrim-housos 
from which ^ greckms infiaences ” are required to obliver them, 
Ms inabil}^ to treat the history of philosophy in tiie orffiaup 
way must be sufficiently plam. This, h^ever, k not all— 4t ■ 
hardly even the worst. The 
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that he is in the hands of a g^de who, while condnaaUfr i 
inir him of the evils and dumgers of f^steas of thooghL end ef 
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the stiU greater perils of a^ng a reocmclBatiett 
sistent systems through any kind of . 
dam. is at the same time tcmiiig down and 
dividing lines that sepnmte one option from 
theory irom its seeming opposite^ lliere ia e taeqdule 
lion to find points of conuct between oootmries, ifnot eo n tiid t ^ 
toiriea There ian prominent and ttmnktnknMe teodency to — 
claim that there has been a soiii of good In htt tidiigu evU 
it must be admitted tM the mmSot ie entimly 
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PNoStolf woB dfittood to temoto mfttfol tofood mmm 
wo m oto i ayeorty toMlIitov «o utoioinlMiio of ootMio ootoelto* 
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it to auuMoaaaavjr to tboir bow e tooBlto capable of prodiH^g 
aoeb intoUeetoal leaulto oanoot be coo^ea to ae capable of gtvtog 
a thovotig^ triiatwortbv aed oaefttl biatovy of Mond and Meta* 
phyatoall^oaophT, Too pton «f the woric to atill more fitted ^ 
coabue* The email early oumual of wbioh tbeae two largo volumea 
aie toe caqiaoaioii waa^ to our ?iaw, much more acoeptalde at a 
btotoiy^ or e manual of a biatory, toan thaae. Tho author boo 
aUowad bimaetf to be often tempted into orar-dittoaenotw. The 
esteiit of the mund over wbiob he tokea ua, firam the l^tofiiiiga 
of inking in mbrew phUosojtoy down thr<Mgh the pbiloeopbiea 
of £gypt» PeiaU| Chaldea, Coiiia, Greece, and Itome, onward 
through toe emdy Ohrtotiaa ccnuirtoa to the inedimval a^, and 
theace to toe eixteetith, aeveiiteenth, and eighteenth eentuiiee, with 
a glimpto into the nineteenth, ia so enormoua that only the moot 
rigid oumpreaelon conhl have eucceeded in proteuttog a tolembly 
fiul and owar oatUne. But wiihont apparent foason %lf. Maurice 
devotee lo&||[tby RDalyeea, not to the eyetema or leading tboughta, 
but to the Individ uni booka of certain authore, aotne or them eufii* 
ciantly small, wbilo be inclndea many writera to whom he devotc.‘» 
large portioM of hie epace, wliom at ia diifioult to regard aa 
pbiloaophefa in any rliiot eeneo of the term. When wo coiite 
near our own time our guide foieakee ua utterly. A hietory of 
Moral and Metapbytical Philosophy without ample oluoidHikHts 
of the thinkera and eyatems of the groat modem imoch itotti Kent 
to He^ mnat be dedored to be like the play of with the 

part ol Hamlet omitted. Yet thia is what we have. After tlio devo- 
tion of not a little spaoe to Clarendon, Milton, tilouth, an<l Boaenet 
in toe eeventeento oentnry, and to Shsdleslmry, Bidiugbroke and 
Pope, and Moatesquieu in the eighteenth, \va have toe whole of 
German philosophy firmn Lessing to our own day dtomioaed in 
some fifty pages. And when we test the author cluiMily in regard 
* to todividii^ totokerp, we too often tind hia aomewimt misty and 
mystic utterances luiatoading. Tho whole troatmont of Spinoza 
ia an example of tbto, it really fdves ua no toaight into the 
ootual indiuiduaUty and oharaoteristic thought of the great Pan- 
tbeiat, but preaenta a picture that to wholly unlike the original. 
Take, aa another example, the tseatuitint of ^boiling, it must be 
plum to all wbo know tbe later writings of that philosopher that 
Mr. Maurice was ignorant of the final results reached by him, 
and wo cannot help doubtiog whether he knew even ScheHing s 
earlier writiugs. But tbe wnole handling of the litior Cieruians 
(wito only the partial oxoeption of Knut^ to of the saiuo mis- 
Isadiog ehamcier. It seeina oa it' Mr. Maurice liad been content 
to derive hia knowledge <jf them hrom tlie outlines of other his- 
toriaoa, aud bad read into toese hie own imiiressioii.^ of what tln^y 
were likely to have besu. There to nfaundnnt material in the 
course of toe development of speciilaiive thought for ev«fn a largi^r 
btoiory than the one before us; but when n writer mixes up with 
hia subject proper all softs of othor matter, aoctiU. political, lite- 
rary, Ac*, we oaonot wonder if tbe result sIkiuM be ooufustng. 
In default of a minute aoqaaintaoco at first band with the works 
of phiiosopbeii aoetont and modem, Mr. Maurice hoe df^xmOed 
otosr htoteriana, very much we should say oaon 
Those who know tbe mere recsoi historiiM of philosophy, 
Btieh as Zeller*!, or Kuno Fischer's, or even the very ifia<!h sHgitter 
sketches of Scbwegler or Ohalvbmuih— or, to meittioii Kr^lkdi 
wjiters, Mr. Leweav htotery.or the more thetorteal work of JtoWell 
— will hardly feel that Mr. Maurice has made any great ccBtribu- 
torn to tbe phUosophioal literature of iha day. 

Yet white we believe all tbto msy be (atoiy said in reteienee to 
toe work befSom na, it would be altogetoer unfair to oonclude 
thattoertobreiiiii^ little worth. On toe aontmiy, it seems to 
ua a book of sig^oance and mark, tei Judging of it we ought lii 
juattee to take isle accotmt what were the avowed purpoaea of 
tbeautoor ia wxitiag it. These he has explicitly stated miuiy 
and even had he been aiteot it would have been impcNisibte 
not Id dStsem tociiL FSnt of all, it to aeeesssry to bear in mind 
tout toe book to toe woto of a tosoteutain Bmch more than of a 
fflaBDaoji^L la toa imdbMtodheedUten of i^6x the author ve* 
iiitoeate^**liwiMheevidmtt to toe reader of aoy parted these 
tdjmnaa toot I have telt^ae a toenhigiap, thought aa a theDtegiiw, 
wtoitea ui a toedngian^ that all other aukjeote ia nay mind aie 
flBaiauetiid wtoh ihaotegy ind eatNudiante to it** m toedegy, 
Buteg lha team la tea old eenae.^ be muMt that wMah eeimenia 
toe Bdim and Notoie of God,^ tod "the lav e tetio n of Ged to 
men.” Tbto dfcumataiicemsat aiateriaUy modify our view of the 
Ueb* And we aoon find fuithar tedicatoma of toe autooi^e de* 
d^whtehmustafihctotoopbdon of hto work aliU maim ladwto 
high te toe dtoatvetem^ito^ hh&osophy and toe dtece df 

Isitt teacoDiRteimtlMi^^ ltr.Xdartea obento 
— ^ hdkeltoto Otoe it te to ^ siom ilii^ 
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light method of moouriiiir one for thmittotteA*^ But it ia not 
eaoiurh to ilute or tumSt mMfy Ad khtetertariatosa of 

tbal&heie dmit Be te evar eaektet to ' W to too t 
wteh toe o n t fe ma i mai i eea mi moveMUla uf toe il tehioh 
thtyBved. lliflowipliy te rngarcM 

as ealy Wuahle in mt aapeto MtoaphyaioM que tetomi BeaU' 
mound «a» and nre elotoly ateowluted wito the moot ’Oidtaiqf 
thonghte and iotioae of awan. Hence Mr. Muiartee toUa ua itt 
the seeend voluttia, deailteg wtlMLiorirc,* that bti ohjeot tbiuaj|^ 
out baa been to ahow how the groat eoetel mevemoete of toe 
world have affeoted, have been im'eoied by, toe atudiea of toe 
cloeet” Wbat remahia merely aa ttenight, withoot tmutouteg 
itself tnte aotion, has HtUe or no attraotten for Mr. Utaiutee. 
His gvsat aim is to let men tee bow near to toetn, hcte un* 
avoicteble by them, and how powerful in their tefiiaenose upiNa 
tbe movementa and on^nnge of common lite, are thuae tihougute 
that are stirred in us when wo ct>Ateuiptete onr nature and deal^. 
The systems of philosophers, aa mvlng distinct form to toe diniUMr 
iinpuliNe and efiorbi of the multitude, are thus in a aeaae toe pro* 
perty of all. But if we ootne to iaolate them, and look unon toam onto 
as systems of thought without reference to toe reatidee tewaroa 
which all thought ought to guide ua, tliese ayelcms become mere 
Mifia which are ponmnous ineteaid of benefieial. ConiieqiieuSly Mr. 
Maurice does not wish tokKjkatdoetriives and systems the lump, 

hot prefers to ** trace tbe mdual accrctkmsinAe miudol each par* 
tiokilar thinker.” It k cfiaracteristic of Mr. Msairlce to he idwuya 
remuting, under more or leas diversity of form, what he con* 
siaers tbe same ground truths. Open any* one of his nuilMirctis work# 
where we wilt, we shall be sure to hear bometliteg about tbe real 
order that exists iadependently of the msdimiH of thongkt. He ia 
over prodwniiug that thought is only useful on it etmblra ua 
to be receptive of wbat is eKtenm) to mid indeiuindctit cf us* 
Viewing aii tilings in the light of thwology, he socHGod*! Katurc 
HStheotei'nal fata which is continumisiy ruvoaliiig itaelf toman 
through hk ihoughte, itMitinct«,aiKl IholingH, laid n^prfduciimimageD 
or refi^aione of itself in the institutions of bumwn life which Show 
forth the order that is in the Divine. AH life and iiiatcry. there* 
fore, all the movonienls of men and nntiona, thek stmial and 
])olitical institutions, the pbcnotrtena of progvess and culture, and 
tbs MystoiAs and thoughts of philosuph»'te, as well as the deeds of 
men of action, are regarded ue the ret elation, or as tuvutetioiis, of 
tbe Divine Itetng who is at tho root of all, aud through all, and 
in all. Mr. Maurice, with reverent hut fcarloM entem 

the temple of history, tliat he may intsr^wet its revelatflimis to us \ 
and only as tho history of moral and luelaphysical philosophy can 
be scfiii te bo such a revelation, stid, ss mudi, hUo ati edocatfeu of 
the human raoe, or as contrihiuiiig tti wards such an educathm, 
does he greatly value it. J bmeo it is that wo find him so often In 
this hisnny occupied with facts and niorrmente which dc not at 
first sight ap))«ar to have any eoriiit’xion wbiitever ettocr with 
moral or metaphysical phil(us)pliy. One peril always before 
him is tiie danger of divorcing* diought from life, of coming to 
regard all things m iiiero thoughts. This was the tainptaticn to 
which many the scdKsfiiiioti ylelddsl. .IoIhi Duns tilcClas U rC* 
jwescDtod ns ^Mteuciiig on liis lights ro]te, and l<M)kltig Upon all 
tJiiiughts ns things/' from wh<*r«oe to converting all Sifitigs Into 
umre ihoiights was but ii step. Wo can only avoid such riaks^ 
we an* told, by tjotdiug fust to our iaith in toot which is iiidc* 
peudvni of otiri»elvoi>, as an order outside of ua teatlfyllig to the 
Person wbo is constantly rovealing lliiuaelf to us beak texn withift 
and from without. 

While wo ennuot hope within our Umlti to make altogethor 
plain tho pusitiou aud {sdut uf view of Mr. Itaurice. What we 
have BAid ia porbAps enough to indLoiitu hia gcoeBii polni of 
view. And it will bo fHsny gathered that, wufle thk TTiatory 
is not to foe highly valued hs a work on philosophy In its strictest 
sense, it is likely to bo found very serviceable in enabUng tho 
student to understand Maurice hitnnell, no far as any views of 
other men's theories will enable one to do that. In a senso 
the book is a history uf the timos with which it deals, and 
of the influonoes of systems of thought and pYHIosophy upon 
them. Wo might almost coil it a philosophy of the times ; or, in 
H loose sense, a philosophy of history, rather than a history uf 
philosophy. This arises fnitn Mr. Mauriee*! peculiar view as 
to the close connexion between thought and nothin, lie speaks 
of **the thk and almost imaginary Him whkh sopnratca tho 
popular thought and action from tbe soholastiaiL” And assuredly 
he exemplifi«x» this in bis own caea because tho line becomes 
sometitBes so tliin that ft is inrlsibie, and no distinction what- 
ever ia to be observed. What tends to render Mr. Maurice's 
sketches of opinion atltt more shadowy is tbe intorn^gativo and 
somesfr ve form in Which he puta what no has to my. Ho alrnfoit 
•hnaks fromdiafiactprimoaitioai--*ape(:uhsr2ty which rooden him 
incapable of frdthluliy mterpretlitg thinkers like Hpi- 

ntoa, Descartes, or even Leffittitt. At loiwt a rvador feels tiai he 
Is always liable to get a good deal of Mafirice along with a com- 
pBWtively Bmdli proportion of the thiuker whose views he is 
pouiKUpg. NeviraelefS, with, and partly becamxj of, the defects 
we here noted, this mstoiy iNatboroughiy* individual and original 
work; The thoughtfol and Cuilivated student who already knows 
Bielitetorr df pUlosqi^y will find it full of instruction as woll w 
M angveftifeneaa. But we cannot recommend it fo those who 
me ouy baglntiSDjg to think aud to read on philosophical topics* 
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HUTCBINSOX’S CRACOW AND THE CABPAT91AH8.* 

C APTAIN HUTCHINSON belonga to • Tary deaamDg claaa 
of man. We do not apeak of the Rf^id ArtiUeiyi in which 
he holda a oommiaaion, nor of the Geological Society, of which he 
la FelloWi nor eren of the ^onuine belieTere in Proteatantiam, 
amonfpt whom, jnd^ng by hie induatiy in acattering copioa of the 
Bible in remote diatriota, he muat be reckoned. We regard him 
at present exclusively from a humbler point of view as a pioneer 
of the great army of touriata. As such ho lately called the atten- 
tion of nis fellow-travellera to a new district in a little book called 
Try Laj^and^ and he now invites us with equal confidence to try 
Cracow and the Carpathians. There is, as we need not pause to 
demonstrate, a great want of new fields for the tourist of moderate 
ambition, who regards the sources of the Nile as beyond his legi- 
timate tether, whilst he is a little tired of the beaten tracks fol- 
lowed by Mr. Cook’s disciples. Tourists, in particular, who have 
a turn for mountain scenery, and withal too great an appetite for 
novolte to content themselves with the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
have frequently cast glances towards a black parallelogram which 
ornaments the Eastern region of the map or Europe. There, to 
all appearance, stretches a vast mountain range still almost un- 
trodden, and forming a kind of remote outwork to the Austrian 
Empfre. In difierent parte of the range it forms the boundary of 
the Danubian Principalities and of Poland; and the pleasure of 
mixing with a strong population may be added to the pleasure 
of seeing a now lanascape, Enjurlish travellers are still few 
and fiir between in those ports. The Eastern Carpathians are 
well described in the late Mr. Boner’s book upon Tran- 
sylvania, and somo members of the Alpine Club tiavo more 
lecentiy reported upon their merits from a purely moun- 
taineenng point of view. } 3 ut of the Northern Carpathians 
which form the boundary between Poland and Hungary we do 
not remember to have seen any more recent account in English 
tium that of Mr. Paget. At any rate the ground was sufficiently 
new to justify Captain Hutebmson in forming himself into a 
commission of inquiry for the benefit of his fellow-tourists ; and 
that it has some decided merits is obvious from a brief inspection 
of its geography, llailways from Vienna or Berlin will in a few 
months tiuce the traveller te a place not more than five or six 
miles from Bach Schmeks, whicn is the Chamouni or Grindel- 
wald of the district. At Schmeks there appears te be a cheap 
and comfortable inn, much frequented by too Hungarians, who 
are at present always disposed to bo friendly to Englishmen-^not, 
we wiu hope, because their opportunities of making our acquaint- 
ance are so limited. It is close to the principal nuiuntaius of the 
district, the highest of which, wo regret to say, only reaches the 
height of 8,72s feet; and apparently it would bo easy, taking 
Sclimeks for a centre, to visit eveiythiog that is at all remarkable 
in the country. Here, then, are very coDHiderabio itiducemeute: 
a district still unhackneyed : tolerable accommodation ; an approach 
as easy as the approach to Zermatt ; and a fine wild country, with 
an interesting population. Pomona about to arrange a summer 
tour may do worse than give a thought to the Carpatliians. Be- 
ames enjoying themselves, they may, if they are so iiicliued, 
iUcUilge in any number of political discussions with the Magyars, 
and sot up on their return for authorities on the Easteni question 
and the designs of liussia. Captain Hutchinson is content with- 
out plunring into such profound topics. ITo gives merely such a 
sketch of his trip as may gently whet the appetite of others ; and, to 
say the truth, he has found it necessary to ckc out his rather slender 
information about the country by treating u» to some descriptions of 
Berlin and Prague, and short oiographies of Sobieski and Kos- 
ciusko, which savour a little too much of the guidebook. Indeed, 
he seems to have allowed himself rather a brief tiuie for doing the 
country, esDocially when wo make the proper deductions tor a 

g ood many iioura spent in fishing. That sport lias many merits, 
ut it is apt to keen a man’s eyes ri>otod a little too closely to 
|Mirticular sapocta of nature. 

Such, however, being the book, lot us endeavour to draw from 
it AS dear a catalogue as may he of the inducomonte to visit the 
country, and the reasons for obslainiug. To the facility of access 
already noticed we must of course add that the country is beauti- 
ful. That is on epithet which people now fool theiUHolves hound 
to apply to every district which roaches a certain average eleva- 
don ^ve the sea. Captain Hutchinson indeed goes further, and 
ventures soma sort of comparison between the forests and meadows 
of the Carpathians and the bleak rt>cks and snows of Switzerland. 
There, having the foar ol the Alpine Club before our eyes, we 
must deoline to follow him ; and, to say the truth, wo suspect the 
country of a certain tameness. It is true, indeed, that in his 
OBCOOtof the Liomner Spitzel, Captain Hutchinson speaks of serious 
diflicultieSi and that his guide related for his coiiil\»rt a story of a 
rosh youth who, having refused to take a guide, had fallen 
over a precipice IJO feet high, and been smashed to pieces. 
That ii creditable to tbo mountain as far as it goes; but 
1^ oU a man may bo killed on Scawfell or Bnowdon ; 
and we Incline to the opinion that the scenery is pitched 
sdtogelher in a lower key than that of the l^reneos or any 
diimot worthy to be colled mountainous rather than hilly, 
fioweter# oU peraone ore not eqtudly exactin^f in their views, and 
ipme Old enough to hold that the ndgea of a numstious 

" ir beoa beautiful os the spires of the Dolomites or the 

MOf .jOhemounL Next in order to the charms of scenery, 


we may observe that there ore in the Corpathhuia a vaiiete of 
animals to be killed. There are fish in the streams and lakse; 
and there ore bears, wMves, and deer in the mountii^ The fish, 
it is true, ore not very hMvy, but they ore obundsiit, end anybody 
may kill them who pleases. Moreover, they ore at present of on 
unsophisticated disposition. A foreign sportsman was discovered 
performing en operation which he wee pleased to deecribe os 
fiy-i^bing. He had tied two large artifl^ files tomtheV, foe* 
tened them to a large piece of lead, anA having sunk them in the 
stream, was waiting until some misguided trout should itenllow 
the tempting bait. Where fish have acquired no more Mgseity 
than is necea^ary to defeat such simple-minded attempts upon 
their happiness, it is no wonder that they should be oonnding and 
easily beguiled. Captain Hutchinson took advantage of their 
innocence, and his early followers may perbans count upon a 
similar success. The boars and wolves are probably more sogo- 
ciims, as they have been the objects of a more senous warfare ; 
and the chances are that anybody who proposes to bring home 
a skin may find that a good many days of labour vdll be 
rewarded by the distant sight of the said skin disappearing in the 
distance under the command of its legitimate proprietor. How- 
ever, it is not given to everybo^ in those degenerate days oven to 
see a real bear outside of the Zoological Girons, and though a 
few specimens are still wandering about the Eastern Alps, the 
Carpathians are probably the most accessible spot to which the 
sportsman can proceed with a fair prospect of his labour being not 
entirely wasted. Finally, we may reckon among the claims of 
the Carpathians the pleasure which a few persons may find in 
investigating the geology of a comparatively little known district, 
which IS rich in some kinds of minerals. 

Here we stop, because it must be doubtful on which side of the 
account the next item should be placed. The ponulation, as we 
have said, is in many respects interesting to the intelligent inquirer. 
There may bo found Jews fiourishiiig abundantly like their ancestors 
in old days, in spite of the general hatred of the surrouudii^ popu- 
lation. They ara despised , and forced to wear a characteristic dress, 
but their talents for industry enable them to monopolize the com- 
iiierco of tbo country, whilst their general ability is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that they do most of the lournalizii]^ of the 
country. Here, too, is the headquarters of the Gipsy race, who find 
a eungeiual abode in the vast stretches of uncultivated territory; 
and here are the curious German colonics which were introduced 
during the middle ages to fill up gaps in the population, and who 
preserve many of the early characteristics of their torefathers, besides 
showing a true German aptitude for education. Then there are the 
Slavs, whom Coptain Hutchinson regards as stupid, semi- barbarous, 
but hardfisted, besides the Poles and Magyars. Tbero are Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant churches; and, m short, the ethnologist 
and the politician may find interesting material for observatiOQ. 
On the oilier hand, the population, though scientifically interest- 
ing, is apt to be socially disagroonblo. It is not indeed otherwise 
than friendly, but it has the practical disadvantage — to which 
tourists are apt to bo specially sensitive— of being unmistakably 
dirty. The phijosemby of washing is not yet understood in those 
remote dhtnets. Long, lean, hungry fieas swarm in every 
out of tbo way inn, and rejoice greauy at the scent of froen 
British blood. The means of communication are naturally de- 
fective. Hough spritigloss carts threaten at every jolt to upset the 
whole intoriiM orgainzatiou of the tourist. Hoads are mere in- 
coherent tracks. As a general rule, the bridges have been swept 
away by Hoods ; and it is not at all uncommon for people to m 
drowned in tho attempt to cross the streams by the fords which 
are the only substitutes. Captain Hutchinson indeed was aocom- 

S anied by his wife, and we must therefore admit that, in spite of 
irt and discomfort, it is possible for on English lady to encounter 
the hardships of Caipathian travelling. That she has accompliahed 
this feat is highly creditable to Mrs. Hutchinson, and we 
desire to express our rospect for her courage and good temper. Yet 
we fear that she is likely for some time to come to find more 
admirers than imitators. 

When, in short, Captain Hutobinaon advises us to try the 
Carpathians, we have no objection to any of our friends taiking 
the experiment, but it should certainly be made with the full con- 
sciousness that it is by no means so pleasant or eaiqr a task os 
taking a trip to Switzerland or Norway, or any of the more 
recognized centres of travel. Ultimately, as roads and railwujfa 
advance it may become popular. Till then it must be con- 
fined to the adventurers, who find in the charm of comparative 
novelty a sufHcient recompense for dirt, fieos^ bod beds, jolting 
carriages, questionable food, uncomfortable inns, on imorant 
and inarticulate population, and a general absence of ^ con- 
veniences of civilized life. There are many such people, however^ 
and some of them ore ladies; so we hope t^t Ooptoiii 
Hutchinson’s experiment may bear fruit, and at any rate we may 
admit that he has written a pleasant little bool^ provtng two 
English people at least can deviate with pleasure from me beoM 
round of the domestic tourist » 
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aouatiM and wUd^ in Iralaiid and 8<witlaiid, But puia baar om 
liaidiy be obtainad eaeept at a bi(^ piioa and io oaak. and ibe 
<iidiaai7 baar of tba pubuo-koaaa ia at once aaaU and dalatanooa. 
The taatotallev^ who are aiudoua to aoppieaa the aala and oon* 
aomption of all intoxicatiDg lioooi% have jnat been thrown on 
the dafhnfiTa by medical attaw on their fiivdimte baveragea. 
The inhabitaata of the metropdlia are warned that the water 
anpplied for their nee ia only a aaturated aolntion of aewage 
matter, teaming with lively organiami : and more recently tea 
haa bm denounced aa a drina which depreaaea rathtt than 
eheete, end pfoducea reaulta a areat deal worea than inehiia- 
tion. It ia aaaerted that a deterioration of heidth among the 
worldng daaaea and a lowered vitali^ in the rising generation 
may be diatinotly tmced to the uae of tea. In a debate in the 
Houae of Oommona an advocate of the abolition of the Malt- 
tax haa attributed the frequent haldnem of our young men to 
the aame oauae. To recommend milk to the working olaaaea ie 
nre^ much like proposing pie-cruat aa a aubetitute for bread at 
famine prieea. The reduction of the wine dutiM haa made wine 
popular with the mid^e closaea, but it ia beginning to be uiider- 
atoUl Uiat the cheap light wines which were fo regenerate the 
nation are oftw by no means light in the sense of purity and 
wholeaomenessi and that their oheapneas is too frequently of the 
land which is proverbially associated with and accounted for by 
nastinesa: It is impossible to doubt that the increased demand for 
wine haa in the nrst instance produced an iuiurious effect on 
the character of the wines which are sent into the market. The 
supply of pure wine ia not equal to the demand; and the keen 
competition of the trade and the general ignorance of consumers 
offer a strong temptation to provide quantity at the expense of 
quality. The ordinary dealers as well as the public have been 
ovarwhelmed by the number and variety of wines now brought 
into the market As long as port and sherry were the staple 
articlea of commerce the demera had certain well-known conven- 
tional tastes to guide them ; the public knew what it wanted, and, 
on the whole, probably got what it wanted. But since claret has 
come into general use, and especially since it has come to bo understood 
that claret is a name of unknown derivation fur an immense variety 
of wines of the most different characters, the public and the dealers 
are equally at sea. The popular taste for wine is in a transition 
state, and it is natural perhaps that a g(x>d deal of* confusion and 
disappointment should oe the result Most people would be very 
much indebted to any one who would enlighten them on this 
subject, who would explain the qualities which render wine 
wholesome or unwholesome, the causes of these qualities, and the 
considerations lyhich should be kept in view in the choice of wines 
for ordinary use. It cannot be said that the literature of oenology 
is scanty^ It is calculated that it embraces some six hundred 
works, and of these Dr. Thudichum and Dr. Dupr^, who have just 
added another to the series, profess to have read two hundred ; 
but wo cannot say that their nandsomo and impusing volume gives 
us what we want. We doubt whether it will be found sufficiently 
precise and comprehensive in ail respects for the practical wine- 
grower or manufacturer^ and it is certainly too scientiflo, or 
ratoer too technical— an important distinction — for the ordiuary 
reader, who, after a few pages of dibromosuccinic acids, monobro- 
momalates, bfuio radicals, and the rest of it, will probably find his 
head begin to spin. IStrictly speaking, it seems to us to a work 
on the chemical analysis of French wines. The greater part of ibe 
volume is devoted to this subject, and the chapters on other wines 
are scanty and superffeiaL The authors have collected a great 
deal of valuable information by personal visits to the vineyards, 
and by elaborate experiments with regard to the wines of France ; 
And it would have been well if they bad confined themselves to a 
branch of the subject ou which they ore entitled to speak with 
some authority. Their observations on Greek, Ilungarian, and 
ether wines appear to have been got up at second hand, and to be 
in some respects prejudiced and tnaccurato. The general reader 
will find all he wants set forth in a more intelligible form in Dr. 
Dmitt’s interesting book on cheap wines. 

What strikes one most strongly in reading Dr. Thudichum and 
Dr. DuprA's Treatise, or indeea any other work on the production 
of wine, is the relentless and alm<Mit universal conspiracy against 
the pure natural juice of the grape into which wine-growers and 
mana^tttiers appear to have entered. It is well known that port 
and sheny are more or less artificial concoctions, the better sorts 
of which really have genuine port or sherry as an element in their 
composition; hut large quantities of liquor are sold un^r those 
names io which there is not a drop of the genuine wine. The chief 
boriness of the RouasUlon vineyam ia to supply a wine which ia 
axportod into Portugal, to be there doctored into so-called port. 
andU need hardly A said that the ceremony of a visit to Portugal 
ie not nnfireqttsaUT omitted. There are also white French winee 
which are sunilarfy used to a large extent in the manufacture of 
sheny. There ii|, of ooiiiie, such a thiim at pure champagne, but 
it ie seldom to be met witl^ and the otamaiy ebampagoe of com- 
merce IS notorioady an artudal prodoction. The manuiacriire of 
champam in tiie region which goes that name is stated to have 
inofoaseUmin five milfiona pf bottlee in 1834 to between twenty- 
five and millions at the present day. But real ebamnsgne 
fogmwnim^itttimpiraftct^ ]Uiiiiu and Epernay, wifhm a 
emnpaialive^ nanrow am; and aUhoiigb it is known that 
tiid war miiit in various ways bate ammaly intoffoied wMi 
the cnitifilian of the tinejwd^ it does not seem to here 
caused any IsUing ot in the ymi of winm Both Basdeew 
and Buimf ^ mnnkt mm of an aatU 


ficial chancter. Hemiilage (a now produoid ehlollly for tte 
nurpoaa of mixing with the colder growlha of the Oimdat am 
Ohateau-Neof-du-Papa hud the fieaiid<^l*M winaa aie eittKiSl 
exclusively used aa materials for iMring mixed and doctored Inlib 
Burgundy. The wines which are chleny dnjnk in IVance are the 
UNIS da cheap natural wines which, though aomefimea rather* 

idiirp and rough, are a eound, wholesome, genial drink, and mix 
well with water. But Frenchmen now complain that they can no 
longer obtain these wines in their natural form, and that they are 
adiuterated in the making in order that they maybe mixed up with 
other winee and passed <m at a higher price under some nunoua 
name. The doctoring of the common wines with brandy ia openly 
practised on the quays of Bordeaux ; an^sugar and brandy woula 
seem to be the chief conatiiuenti of Burgundy. Dr. Thudichum and 
Dr. Duprd say that they have seen as much as twenty pounds of 
sugar to the " piece added to Bordeaux, and they attribute to thia 
addition much of the fierceness and alcoholicity of this kind of 
wine, and its injurious efieota on those who drink it A curious 
instance of the tendency of natural wines to get supplanted by 
imitations is afforded by the decline of the Muscat wines. 
It has been discovered that there is a close resomhlanoo between 
the ffavour of Muscat and the flavour of tincture of elder-fiower; 
and a drink is made out of the latter, with the aid of alcoholi 
sugar, and a little tartaric acid, which is aaserted to bo in many 
cases superior in flavour, and '^certainly in purity,” add our 
authors, to the true Muscat of Lunel. llenco Muscat baa lost ita 
standing. It is with this elder-flower extract that the sparkling 
Moselle wines are flavoured. It goes by the name of ” Eswnoo of 
Muscatel,^ but not a grape of muscatel is grown ou the MoseUc 
or anywhere in that region, fit for wine-making ; nor has Moselle 
wine naturally the slightest muscatel flavour. It is satisfactory to 
know that elJer- flower juice is not prejudicial to health. It naSi 
we are assured, ''from time immemorial been used^ to make a 
high-flavoured tea fur the troatniont of slight indispositions.” 

It appears to be bocomiiig continually more difficult to gat any- 
thing like the pure juice of the grape in ita best natural condition. 
From first to Inst the grape ia saenfleed to the conditions of arti- 
ticial manufacture. For wine-making grapes are at their best 
when fully ripe : but then colour has to be considered ; and the 
colour requiriM oy the trade for rod wines, as well as the pale hue 
deemed essential to champagne, can only bo obtained mm im- 
mature grapes. Ilcoce the highest quality of wine is sacrificed for 
the sake of a conventional dye. In orcier to protect wine from 
the effects of careless and hasty manufacture, it has to bo ” forti- 
fied.” Sugar bos then to bo added in order to conceal the brandy. 
But sugtued wine turns acid on the stomach, and people who have 
sufferoa in this way, being ignorant of the real cause of their un- 
easiness, are shy of wine in which they detect an acid flavour, 
** Plastering,” which is the addition of lime either to the crushed 
grapes or to the fermenting liquor, is therefore resorted to in order 
to check acidity. Its effect is to remove the natural adds, which 
are not only harmless but wbulesr>me^ and to reinforce the real 
offender, sugar, with sulphates of a highly purgative character. 
It is said that one lie breeds another ; and it would appear that 
the first step in adu]u<ration inevitably entails a progreailve series 
of deleterious processes. One of the most startling passages in 
iJr, Thudichutna and Dr. Dupr<$*s Treatise is the aooouni they 
^ive of what are called ”Bu^ Infusion Wines.” The manii/- 
lacturo of wine is now conducted ou such highly sekiirifio 
principles that grapes are gradually being dispensed with. 
According to Petiot’s process, 60 hectoUtros of juice can be 000- 
vertod into 28$ hectolitres of so-called wine, by adding a eufllclent 
quantity of sugar and water to make up the dinerenoe and 
sqiiwizing the Busks of the grapes five times over. In their 
chemical enthusiasm Drs. Thudichura and Duprd are so enchanted 
with the ingenuity of this remarkable decoction that they declare 
it to be not only oquaL but superior, to real wine. There U no 
aocounting for tastes, and if people prefer ” sugar infusions ” to 
wino they are at liberty to please themselves ; but it is surely 
going rather too far to c^L them wine. 

It is perhaps just as well that the science of iiictitious wino- 
niaki^ should have reached this advanccnl stage. When the 
manufacturers of sham wines shall have finally abandemed the use 
of the grape, as a weak superstition of primitive times, the owners 
of viney^s will perhaps bemn to reflect that they had better 
take their stand on the wholesome purity of the natural juice. 
The authors of this Treatise justly observe, though from their 
praise of suffar infusions it may be doubted whether they appre- 
ciate the full force of the observation, that the more the produce 
of a distinct variety of wine becomes obscured by mixing, or 
sweetening, or branJying, the easier it Is to imitate it Hitherto 
the wino-growers have b^n playing into the hands of their most 
dangerous rivals. It is impossible to imitate successfully the 
best juice of the grape; but the more the juice is mixed and 
doctored, the less important it becomes as an Ingredient, and the 
easier it is to do without it. It is also consoling to reflect 
that, though there is at present a great run on particular 
districts which cannot possibly meet the deiniuids mMe upon 
them, and which are in met ceiwng to supply the genuine wines 
whien made them limous. the vine is cultivated over a vast area, 
and that there ia no la^ of pure grape-juice in the world to be 
had for the aaUng. From this pemt of view a map which is 
printed in the voTimie Wore lu^ showing the limits of the eul- 
tivatiim of the rint in the Northern hemisphere, is blahly en- 
cqnniglng. The Northern limit, beginning north of the Asoie^ 
li »a p e to the south of England without touching our shoti^ wttiBi 
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find Beftatak. Thm tmittiigttiitdNPMd it Tima through 
Hhaiiudi Ptnaafii to the north of Btaxmyp cmnea tibe Oarpothianai 
trsToiiet Soathem Humu almaft in a ftndght line to l^e uppr 
end of the Caepinn 9 »a, and 00 on to I 3 ie Atnoor imd the Pacino. 
l%e Southeni ime ttsrtonear Iho B^pud^oria the Atlantic Ooeso. 
entera Aftim «t abont the loth deme of Northern latitude, and 
qnHi it iflkmt the middle of the' letlrarae of Suez, GTomee Arabia 
and the Peniso Sea, and entering India, forms a loop which 
eBohnoee the irhole interior of the country, excluding all the sea- 
board, and agnlD peering to the North, traverses China to the 27th 
degree of Northern lantude. Theae are the limits of what may 
be caZlod the cttHttra of t A grape ; but vines grow both north and 
south of the limitB wa have aescribed, only those in the north 
do not ripen aeve under exceptional rircumstances, while in the 
south the vine, becoming an evergreen in which fill stages of growth 
are represented at the eame time, is uuable to mature its fruit in 
perfaetiOD, and loeee aome of its best qualities. What the vine 
requires is not a high average temperature, but a maximum of 
summer heat; and this is the reason why, except tinder artificial 
tre atme nt, rite vino does not ripen in our own country. In North 
Aaqerica it k grown within similar limits to tho«o in Europe. 
Wise isjprodueod in Peru. South Africa, and Aujftralia, but the 
ffeognqiKical distribution of the vine in the Southern hemisphere 
does not seem as yet to be well undorstood. Without trouVing 
ounehres, however, about such rtimote regions, there seems to be 
no doubt that nearer homo, in Europe itself, there are countries 
from wlrioli we may hope in time to get abundimeo of goo<l wine, 
and which at present are only beginning to be ta}>ped. The im- 
portant thing is, that the nutriio should appreciate the merits of 
genuine wine, and shoula hiskt on having it pure and un- 
aduHeiated. 


FlGtJrett’S DAT AFTER DEATH.* 

S XTO& of our roadors os have been of late years familiar with 
' Brussels have most likely been lured uito the Wiortz Gallery 


oody Is sesn tuniing a wild soiuei'iiault amidst vogue aud ileetiug 
shapes retainiug some skadowj^ resemblamn) of tlie spectators aud 
the aoenety of the scofTold. Of the deepening horrora of the Inter 
0oeoes— «tho whirling jots of blood, the bursts of ilauie of eveiy hue 
that the palette cau supply to a teeming and ghostly fancy, the 
loathsome shiipes of snakes or nfunuleea creeping things, the gib- 
bering demons, and the rest — we con trust ourselves to say no more 
than that the whole forms an v^emo in the worst possible taste on 
the part of the designer, and most ooirupting in the ideas nndasso- 
riatfnns whioh it is likely to coujuro up lu the mind of the beholder. 
Never has the imagination of a painter been let loose upon a theme 
more alhn to the true aims aud iutorosts of art, tmd never has a 
domain of thought which the instinct aud tradition of uiankiod 
have at all times united to keep soexod from msh and presumptuous 
iutrosion been invaded with more coarse or unholy trend. 

M« hlguierk I>ay i^Ur Death, though involuntarily bringing 
to our recoUeotion some features of the audacious creation 
ML Wiorti's fancy, k, wo are bound to say, wholly free from the 
like objeotiosk ou the ground of ethics or even of taste. There is 
nothing in hk treatment of the subject to jar upon our sense of 
decency, or to outrage the feeling of reverence with which we 
would always handle the subject of death. There is neverthe- 
less a rashness in thus eutoiing upon the mj'stciies of the 
after-sUte, giving the rein to the loosest impiiliH« of fancy, 
whioh eonstitutea hardly less glaring au offence against the cniums 
of iobanaeas and propriety. It is at Sil events a travesty of sclentiiic 
aoounoy or truth to talk of the utterly gratuitous aud speculative 
piotem of the future life set furtli in this book ns being ** according 
tosokoca/’ Between the facta which M. Figuier has been at the pniiu 
aUd Ing^uity to string touetlior from the discoveries of astruiioray 
Qt plgpriol<^),and the results which the process of death may entail 
upon the aou^ous being, there is not the faintest logical connexion. 

ilmply iucommensiuiible quantities. It was not, indeed, at 
the onude of eoience that tlie author himself in the first iusuuice ac- 
quired Ihe wisdom which Im so confJdeutly imparls to the world. 
iWogthegreetar part of his life he confesses his belief to have been, 
in oonunon with that of everybody else, that the problem was wholly 
out of our reec^^d that true wisdom lay hi not troubling ot^ 
ndndl uboat it The loss of an only sou set him thinking intensely 
upon the eubject After seeking, with but little effect, it would 
Vggm from the aeci sciences what positive information they 
OOuUJhnkh fcdm, be proceeded to interrogate ignorant aud rimpte 
^jfceynk in their villa^ and unlettered men in towns, 
uu u eer^ p reoious eomoe el aid m reaacencting towards the true 
. af aatine^** as BOt being perverted by the *‘progxeas oi 
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of the ttouim m kikes and eunliUikge, th^ weusuei jpKiMui% In 
the fb«t instanee «e least, and by tne aid of tlM rissto %iMsri^ 
of field-^lubomii and worttiiy-n im i >>-wh6» it eesHti, «rs te he 
lodred to for a pMkisqpliy ae much rikm ^ ooBUBunipkde 
or old^orid 0 Oit,is their poUtiod wiedom U te tk m eea d wt tt 
the lawgivers atfd nders or did rime— the iwither Tiwi uoastruoted 
for himself an onrite system of ideee concmiiig thewewlhk^f 
man whioh k tofoilow hk temslrisl ezktenoe:— 

Bat bii system Is sR oonUlnril in nsturs. Esdi sr a rikl md bring li 
Attached to another which prsc«tB% and andthsr wliirii‘l0aowsri^ in riw 
I chain of the living oreatiim. The pteat and the aalmsl, tbs aakaal and Hw 
mao, are linked, siddereil to one tuoUier ; Uis moral and phyripalforte meat 
aud mingle. It results from this, that any one who beUavss himirif to hava 
4 iij(covere/i the exijluuaiion of any one fact concerning this Organisation k 
eixedily led to extend this explanation to all living oeingiL tO noonstrttCt 
link by link, the great obain of nature. Thus itwasiHtli Ills aeriioref 
this After having sought out the destination of man when dfan i ssi d 
iVom his terrmtrial life, he was led to ap^ his vnws to all othsr UviBg 
beings, to animals, and then to plants. The power of logic fuMSd him to 
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a datmoia JuBr^dUtut to tho morals and mstholic tastes of tlio Hulgirui 
ci^ital— dkpUys as the masterpiece of the painter's genius u kind of 
tMtla^ or CMmpositiou iu three tableaux, representing tlierieuMatiou.s 
or amprsiriona of a soul at thruu successive intervals of a day after 
daoa|utaiilon by the guillotine. In the hist moment after death 
the artist's fancy seeks to delineate the otTect of the spasmodic 
partioir of the head from tho trurrk. With the horrible recoil tho 


study tliosfi being*!, impassible to be scan by our oigous of visioii, by which 
he holds tho planets, the suns, and all the innumorable atars dbporMd ow 
the Vast extent of the lit'avenB, to be inhabited. So that you vrid find In 
this book, not only oa attempt at tho solution of the probism of tfas ftMB 
life by Mcicnco, but also the statement of a complete theory of oatiiii^sf u 
true philosophy of the univorsa 

M.Tigtiier has long ago so thoroughly exhausted ell muhdsiieeT 
material departments of knowledge as to have roused our euriority 
as to what realm or sphere ot thought he would next sekot for 
tho ffight of hk peculiar genius. Not only tho earth and the aea, 
with uii that iuhabits them, but the marvels of electridtj and <ff 
animal magnetism, having been explored or worked out as miM 
of novelty or sensation, he must have found himsolf eighkig, Ube 
Alexander of old, for new worlds to conquer. In the patn df enters 
prise now struck out by him he enjoys the advanta^ of liavhtt 
it aU to himself, ns well as that of not being summarily brought 
up a hedgo of stiff' and impassable facts. Starting from the 
formula of the human aggregate ’’ or threefold nature of mail, an 
laid down by the medical school of Mont|)cllier, M. Figuier satis- 
ties himself with tho assumption that the body, together with Ae 
life or ** vital force of Bartnez, and the soul intimate setkse 
of l^rdat, make up the conetituiion of man as a perfected soul 
dwelling in a living body.” Body and life both perkli by deaA, 
the soul alone surviving. What is then the habitat of thesoul^ 
or, as M. Figuier proceeds to call it, *^tlie Buperhuman being;” ihe 
body, its former tenement, and ite joint tenant, the Biml, beiog no 
more ? It must be somewhere beyond the range of atmospheric 
air, tho habitat of animal and vegetable life. Umvcreid and im- 
inomorial tradition assigning hoaveu ns the place of sojourn, the 
only question is what is the nature of thk heavenly space K Ether, 
being in the view of scieuce the ffuid whioh is spread everywhere 
throughout interplanetary or stellar space, must forsooth be Aart in 
which superb uimtn beings float and dwell. That oxygen, the 
breath of bodily Irfe, is not contained in ether M. Figuier is |Mvtty 
sate in assuming. Ue concludes then Aot ether k no 'oAer Aan 
** hydrogen Tariffed by Ae absenee of pressure,” fhefing forlifiad 
herein by the obeorvatious made during recent eclipse^ vrikM 
point to a solar atmosphere of burning hydrogen gas. But ore all 
Bouls, good and bad alike, at home in this gaseous ethef^ ood^de 
all find themselves at tho same level of flotation P This would 
obviously be unjust. M. Figuier k not prepared to dogmorise 
upon this point, or to insist upon tbe particular process which is 
to sepaiate the good grain from the torus. As a matter of indivi- 
dual sentiment, liowerer, he wishes his idea of the sulijfset to *bo 
recorded ; — 
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It seems to us Aot As human soul, in order to rise to As ethsrial iptCiq 
nssds to have acquired that last de^e of pcrfcctiofn whkh sets ft ftes hem 
every lioseUing weight ; that it uiust be sobrie, hght, putlisd, b s aulll Sb 
niid tliat only usder sueh oontbtioua can it quit the uorth, and soar towards 
the heavens. To our fhucy, Ae human soul » like a osl^id aSrsetat, who 
flics towards tbs subliuiest helgbls wiA swift strength, beoanss k te flnss 
from nil impurity. But the soul of a |>crverse, wicked, vile, grossb bda^ 
cowunlly luun has not boeu purifisil, perfected, or lighUmd. It is wetehsd 
down by evil passions and gross appotlt^ whioh he has not sougb la 
ropcivs, but has, 00 the eontrary, cnltivated. It csnnol rise to tte 
ceiestiai heights, it k oonstrained to dwell upon our AslmhoJIy and sripsr- 
able earA. 

The mn being th« flnt «nd wimtiid OMUB of 
likolj, MknM. f^igniar, than tlM tbe xnye erbidli Aat laafeMijr 
poun npon tbe eavtb imd other plaaete an ooiiihig vlae timi 
eoiaiMtiou frem tbe pun epirhe tebo baoe yetuBed libut- 
eelTae to dwell in that eential eteny abode P ii<lieeA Unoi SI 
earthly alloy, from all uatenal aaWtaD(M, tbe MtrbebtglaaSaaaa 
or bnatb; all is iotaUigeme. thought iabktt. **aal»aa'ahadMa 
eoul, a soul without « body/' The gaasooa aad tiilmhig nan df 
-wbich the sun is oompoeed ia tharefim qtpNplIaita ta WMbra 
tbeee qatateiaeMial bei^ A thnae of fin it a dtSw ildOM 
for euale." It has beoa tmal to w eec eo the laty mod* lot 
the oppoaite dan of aoidi to than wheat M. lAgaUr aiMbi aunt 
flaming tbronca. We oeiiaegaeB% ledc wia aeon aoahim^ 
not to atT eoBearo, te idnit ha hieda tiew dot the iriirhifl ^Iwt 
bad aad impeaitent inaa geto<i£wa«nh«ttBdto aiy,inlHaSUM|kr 
thn we eould have ea t pected. Sot then M. tl|gaM?MiiM» 
optiauata utdlta Mm foe. Madtlag «t tmm ■tmmmMdmmiiitr 
avil, gmi^aiid baaoy aood, te* mstoiM l»<§m iimSmiUm • 
a e olce t a d bdow 'M toaoMloOlo aa-ftiilMia' 

time. The traiaagr oSoB of weiao-.i Ma L wa . i ii d.Mfi'.a ii 'M obi ' i • 
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ito^ of «xi«te«iQo. Bat what olgeota ibo noi^c, oeeonuMi 
of fdestrity nod of tile {voeeai^ of ratiiootiaD tuid recoTerj f le 
aot tho uMtifidual ndiicod to notiiSiifinaMi f M. Finiiier few tiio 
butii equal to it. ^1^ owrios it but lor a trbile^lt ie 
pait of ioe aouFe pumefament.” As tlio porlwsUngjurocess goes 
toTvard, tbs reooUeetious of the post will return* tlie sou) will 
recall too otII sctkms of its preHous exbtencei or mautfold 
exbteaeasy if il has gone tlifough manyi and this thought will 
fonn its eimstlsdShent even in the bUsHful abode to which it shell 
At length have attained* Wbnt we four is the indisposition, 
on these tems^ to the lecnperatiTe process on the pi^ of tho 
lost soul, on the ground that Ignorance is bllsa^ or tliat it i.-) beat 
to let sleeping dogs lio ; no severer penolt v being in store for the 
lowest oiiminu thonthis rolling again nphiU as before the stone of 
IHb. end that without being vexed by the ghosts of former failures. 
**Tne exphnation of the banishment of tho wicked which we 
offer/' says M. Figuier, is at least preferable to tho hell of the 
Chnsiian deed." So at id) events will the wicked mv, lliere 
remains the problem of inihnts, or immature souls. What and 
where are they the day after death ? M. Figuier is, wo ntH)d hardly 
say, ready here also. When an infant dies before it bos lived one 
year, tlie pcrknl of dootitlon, its soul, ** disengaging itticlf from the 
little ampss," i>ASses into onetlier newly-btim baby, and after 
ibis fireeh incarnation begins a second life. As regards the 
form wherewith this 6u\iorhuinau being is in rested in its 
new oonditioii. our autlu>r excuse's himself from delineating 
it to the full. All he can suy is, that, being not absolutely 
ifliniAterial, but having a body in some sort, whilst Iftiving 
to iloai in a fluid so excx'ssively subtle and rarefled as 
ether, there must bo a ** slight matericil tissue, animated by life, a 
vaporous, diaphanous drapery of living mutter.*' Tho nect^isity for 
food, bo feels confldent, is spared to these ethereal creaturt^, the 
mere inspiratioii of the fluid in which they float sn Hieing for tkeir 
nutrition and refrssl^ment. That their sole physiological function ' 
lies in that of the inhalation of ether may bo readily conceived 
from our seeing a whole clohs of animals — the batrochian — for 
whose respiration tlie bore and simple skin sufliees. ** Sleep is un- 
known, and would bo of no uso when physical reparation is not 
required, lleprwluction, the function of inferior Worlds, being 
su permed ed by perpetual recruituieiit from the preparatory slate, 
tho distinctions of sex will bo no more. Into what will bo the iu- 
tellectual, tho moral, or the (esthetic nerfections of this Annl ond 
fully sublimated state we should only follow M. J^’iguior at the 
lieik of losing ourKdvos. We can but wait in patient trust for tho 
good lime wusu the blissful prospect may be ivslized in our own 
cose. Then every problem wul be os clear ns the noonday. Even 
now, whatever distracts and puzzles us here below is mere child's 


play to the bright intelligences overhead, or, if M. 1 iguier is 
iignt, in the very orb of li^ht itself. ** lie who is regarded by 
maokind as a geuius of the first order, an Aristotle, a Kenlor, a 
Newton. A Bti(la<*lle, a Shakspoars, a Moli«iro, a replace, a Layoi- 
si(% a Cuvier, a Vich^r Hugn, would be among them a babbling 
cliild. No science, no moral idea is above Uieir oonc^ptiou.’* 
AVa should for our p^irt roqiure no furtli^Y proof of their stu- 
pendous intelloctuul development than to MitiNhed that they 
had eyes to see the grvmuds on which M. Figuier buildn up so 
quaar an edifice of laiicy ns that of his JJay afUr iMUk 

MINOR POETS.* 

T he author of OMg Grange possesses so much power that wo 
cannot but regret that bu should have selected a form of 
compodtioD Inr which he is but slightly qualilicd. His poom is 
dramatic in fomi, and yet the poet is never able to keen himself out 
of sight. His flve or six characters each in turn think iiLiud through 
a great many stanzas, but, however diflVrent tho subj<H:t of their 
thoughts may be, the mode of regarding each inattHr and the form 
of expression are all of a piece. Then, too, however much the 
h&fo night ho oapablo of a long train of reflections and aelf- 
mmlysio, it la absurd to suppose that the heroiijc's mother, for in- 
stance, A foshionttbly-religious or religiously-fashiunable woman, | 
would bo capable of such a sustained eflbrt. Each clioracter for 
the most port expre^ssos himself with a certain amount of vigour, 
and at times with a good deal of poetical imwer, but wo often fool 
the kind of astonishment at what they say that would come 
over uif if we wore to hear Hr. Ayrton talk pleasantly or Mr. 
WiMlIlsy wbsfy. It is curious to notice too that the speeches of 
fbe oiaracteil ^ almost exactly the same length. Whether , 

JMir ioguiCtpr, or Petier, or TibroM, or As(er, or J2o$r, < 

they require each a soliloquy of ahout twenty-four pagee, or s^imo 
4C0 to mrm their thoughts. Thorold, indeed, is the sacoud 
wobA & gmtUtd him as hero, iUls thirty pagee--no had 

* Ofrto Onnga, Edited hy Hamiaati Konst, rbiloL ProiniMfr, (iUiguw : 
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doctors when they came must have done more than 

hippM» «ad atetbosisoptfii and tpoko of 
And l<mons, and adhetiniiui and iVaf parta 
Cotta masus, eeoght and blUUrlnga. 

To have atrung up a consumptive hero to coo or 600 lines of Wk 
straiffht on end on the vary morning of bis death must be albat un* 
paralleled, if not in dramatio poetiy, at oil events in the amu^ ol 
ittedtcine. Each of tho apoeehos is introduced by a short eoi|i« 
mentary by the editor, one JFermaun iTimti, lUdhl Jh>fbmr, 
Though those parts of the poem have not the Uvelkiess and vigour 
of the others, yet, not pretending to be^in any way dranStlCi 
they aro much mote natural, and on the whole more intereatiiig. 
Tho reader perhaps as he gotfs through them is haunted rather too 
much by a remembranoe of Wordsworth. It is difficult to believe 
that tho tollowiim passage, g<^d though it is in its way, would 
have stood exaotW as it does if tho author had not been himllar 
with tho j^m of the Jlro/Aers 

TraiDiMl for a prk»t, for that U stiU tUv pride 
And ambitlou of tho mother* 

Tliero was a klod of prifktly purity 
In him, and « deep, solomn uudertoiio 
Kan tbrooirh hia gnyust fonciisi, and his heart 
UuAchtHl out with maidibld symjmiliioe, and laifl 
Fast hold on many outcast and olona 
r tho world. 

WV have so nmny pools who form themsolves on Mr, Tennyson 
jii8t in those very points whort> hu has formed himself on Words- 
worth, that it is Homo ci>rafori to And that the attth4)r of 0/n^ in 
Lis bhitik vcfi^c, so ior ns he is an imiUt(»r, is not at all oventa the 
copy of a copy. Perhaps the drtiniatlc portions of bis poem aro 
more suggestive of thu JMet-Lauroute, but yet they have a merit 
of their own. The following atanzii, taken from the brother's 
recollections of tbo hnppv cbildhood bu and his sinter had spent 
tctgcthcr, ia pretty enough, and is a fair specimen of what our 
reiulors may expect if they will read the poem through t— • 

lluw swroL the uld brook tinKUtw ntlU 
Througti ilui.4y im'iid nnd goldsu hrootu, 

Wlicrt* oncft wo phiord our wutoMniU, 

And iH'iird it otickiiig in tlu^ ghnun, 

IluidnwU i»iacph)w«. ia our little riMOii t 
Toudoc, wo vouglit Uio tiny troutp— 

Uur Ill'll — you carruid li about 
All da\ , cuiDpIainiiig of Un duoin, 

And (t) hig racli pool if it.s llth wciu gone ont 

Tho book is by uu iiivaiiN all HCuUmontai. Tboru b< A good dwil of 
vigorous writing ou many of tho faults of tho iige, whhh keeps 
tliu story from growing weaiisojue. AlWgctbvr, cuuaiderable as 
aro thu faults of O/zm/ Grof^gt^j unuiolodiuue as is at times the 
vcr.'yilicatiou, yet W4* will leuluru tf> assert Uiui any one who takes, 
it up will init willingly put it down tiii he haa reached tho last * 
line of the last sttmza. 

Mr. looter ihiyno tells iin that ho has not spared himself care- 
ful study *’ uf the times about which hu writea, but that be flods 
that ** iu none of tliu books upon the subject which 1 have seen 
bos iuh4i|ua(u importance been asnigintd or, to iqK^ak wi^ mato 
prouuune^s, sufficient space been alloiUd to the ]>art played by 
i^ucen dsauljel.’* We trust thiit the clainui of tiiAt eumewtuit 
lady will bu satisflud at InsL and that she will aflcrwthat 
. Wtur Doyne's 2 1 z i>iiges she hrm boon alhitted at all events 
: (oijfliduiii solace. At the timu of tho old Exhibition eff 1851 no 
cuQiplniut, we mnumber, was more cnmmfm than that ienie 
couiiiry hiui been untairly treated, in that suflldent apaoe bad 
I not been allotted to it. Iv is somew'hnt curieua to aao the 
: iiiorite and claims cd' ** biatorieal p«^ienuag»»s*' similarly aati- 
nmted by square mommre^ and to fliui that, if only jusih^ has 
been done by the bistoruuif the foot-rule will quite as cor- 
rectly show a insn’H givrttmws as his height. Mr. Peter 
Hayiio occf/unts for the irisufflcierit tipmio assigned to Jezebel 
** in tbu rcH’ords wo |>oss«^ ctf her n'ign," by tho hatred 
which was felt for her by their Hebrow authors. It is satisfactory 
to find that after his careful study he can say that this hatred 
did not, 1 believe, induce them hi deviate from strict veracity," 
Jezebel they naturally remirdod aii a supremely disagreeable sub- 
ject, and they said us little of her as they coubi*’ Jf Mr. Peter 
llayue had followed them in their reticence, and, regarding Jezel^l 
as ho dues ns a supirmely ameable subject, had yet nuinaged to 
•ay as little of her as bo could, bo would have oamod tho gratituda 
of At all ovouts one n>ader. Besides tlie 21a pages of poetry, wa 
have a preiheo of twenty-six png«vi, in which wo learn, among otbsv 
Ihiugs, ** Joaehel might regard herself as the miMioiMiy of a 
nobler, kindlier, more expansive civilization than that wmeb ao 
sternly defied her,*’ and that ** tlis MMunaii of SkUm first dimtsd 
their vessels by the Pols Btar.*' Aa Mr. Peter Bayne 
Jezebel quote Homer, or at lease vefisr to him. as be guaida Uin- 
selfiik his preface by atating that the Ukellb^ k £at tbe poet 
lived about half a oentnry earlier/* Mr. Peter Bayae. like every 
one else, has a choice of some five or six eentum^ m either of 


wMtii beean pboo Homer ae bb pteaeme/in the fell eetitihity 
that he has some gieei anthetUy on whom to rest Ida daekbo. 
Why OM^ howow, b* 1m jaimi Hutun ymm Utm 
ttktMUdto,lM»oiM «f llviiM(% hmmtmmjmt 
OtnhaAA ft k wOmM, to w» Jtw«M tntodiund 

»*, i r iii rir IJigjy ^ to#iid4hH) w|,tt MyMv ww M 

ywto to liilting tmOiei well twnliiduto % * Am man* to * 
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jouDg drL It is pleasing, too, to And that if the great Queen had 
rather tax notions about a neighbour’s meyard, yet when she had 
got any grapes she did not keep them ail to herself. In fact, so 
generous is she in giring them away, that her niece cries out 

Oh, thaok you, aunt, so many t 
1 like the ^pes of lUh^l. 

It ii in many ways pleasant to find that the grateful niece is no other 
than Dido, and to learn that at the age of ton she showed so much 
character that Aunt Jezebel exclaims, Another kiss, mv mimic 
heroine/’ Nevertheless wo find ourselves involved in a chronolo- 
gical difHculty from which all Mr. Peter Payne’s study will 
scarcely set ns free. If Homer lived fifty yuare lieforc Jezebel, 
./Eneas must have visited Carthage more than fifty years before 
Jezebel. How ho managed there to inspire I>ido with love, who, 
according to Mr. Peter Bayne, was not born till more tlmn 
forty years later, we cannot even pretend to piess. Of Mr. 
Peter Dayne’s chronology we may say as Ahab did of Jezebers 
tear, that it ** is maddening.” He, as doubtless the beat thing to 
bo done under circumstances so trying to his reason^ asks to be 
allowed to kiss it ere it overflows the quivering eyelid.” When 
Jezebel, ** repelling him softly with her band,” ducliues to allow 
this, he thereupon makes sumo long speeches, and at the end of 
nineteen pages oirum to kiss her again. Wo shall not, however, 
waste any time on Mr. i^>tor liiiyne, but shall leave him to e.xplain 
his chronology as best ho may. As for bis dmmatic poetry, the 
following extract will sulfice, by way of specimen : — 

Tlio ncriil foam upon the wrinkling lip 
Of turtiuloucc, that f(‘4‘Jti the sovereign uyo 
KcHtruin il, ia as weak as frothy iilni 
Left on the snmi, which you and 1 have oft 
At Bidon marked, wiicn tlic down-going storm 
Led back the butlkd surges, and it luy 
Bun-dried and impoU'iit. Tlicn wherofuro weep ? 

Though a parody, however clever it may be, rightly holds only 
a very low place in literature, iieverthelesH it dostTvea to rank far 
hipfher than those mere imitations of poetry which in all good 
faith are put forth by their authors as original. Of the poets 
who are at present inviting our notice wo could pick out a score 
or so who have all the faults of the parodist but none of his 
merit As we read their versos wo are constantly reminded of 
some one of the leading poets of the day, and while wo nro ru; 
minded, we are at the same time weaned and annoyed. For a 
moment or two we may be amused at seeing in what perfect 
simplicity these writers boUovo in their own originality, and, in 
the words of one of thorn, apologize for having ** consciously or 
unconsciously adopted one or two phrases and images ” fruiu some 
of the leading authors of the day. If, as in the early days of 
li^me, an ox could still speak, wo should just ns soou expect to 
find one of those animals, when engaged in chewing the cud, ttdl 
us that nil the food it brought up had grown in its own stomach, 
and apologize for having consciously or unconsciously borrowed ii 
blade or two of grass from the field. Wo gladly therefore turn 
from those poets who, without intending to do so, are ever re- 
minding us of Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Browning, to a writer liko 
C. S. C; who from the begiuning owns that he is not an original 
poet, and is contented with parodying the poets of the day. 
The little volume before us contains not a few pieces which we 
could select for quotation, had we ouly space. \Vo must content 
ourselves with merely noticing the ballad with the burden of 

Butter and Bggs aim a Pound of Cheese” — a burdeu by the way 
which is quite as sensible and nearly as musical ns the ^*Two Ked 
Kosos across the Moon ” of one of the greatest among our younger 
poets. One of the best parodies in the whole book is that on 
Mr. Tennyson's pi)em of “ The Brook.” A travelling tinker meets 
the poet, and thus begins to toll h.is adventured 

1 loiter down bv tlmrp and town ; 

For Aliy Job iVi willing; 

Take bor\) and thiTo a duMiv brown, 

And boro and tUvro a shilling. 

1 deal in every hahj in lurn, 

I’ve rings for buddin' Bullv 

Thot simikle hku those eye.s of her'ti ; 
l'\Ahquor for tlio vulet. 

1 steal from th’ parson’s struwlmrry plota, 

I hide by th’ sijuire’H cover!* ; 

1 toaeb the swoa young housoniAiJs what’s 
The art of ti ait ping lovers. 

Tlio things I’ve done ’neuth imwn iintl stars 
Have got me into inesisiVk; 

I’ve N-eu tile hky through pricon bars, 

I've turn up jirisou dresses. 

After one or two or more vei-so.^ equally good, the poet in his own 
penoA thus concludes the story : — 

Tims on ho pratlh'd liko a bubbling brook. 

Then I, “The Min hius slipt Whind the bill, 

And mv aunt Vii'iau dtnus ai half puiii six,*' 

8o in ail love wo [mried ; 1 to the Hall, 

They to the ^ illoue. It was noised next noon 
That chickens had ticcn missed at Syllabub Farm. 

Minor people, as ©very ono knows, uro inclined to estimate 
poitiy lathor by the dUKeulties which tlie author has had to over- 
flOOHi tW by any consideration of the intrinsic value of his 
piodaotioaB. So a copy of verses which, if composed by a literary 
i irould be passed over with iiidiirerence, would excite great 
ttoik if U wars known that they had boon composed by e 
' a# ha j^tohed up old shoes, or by a Uilor as he stitched 
1 a pair of braeohea. And y«t if a cobbler in his leisure 



I time ware to turn out a pdr of braaobai^ or a tailor a p^ 
of 'shoes, no one, so Cur as we know, would be lost in ad- 
miration at the dtill of a man who^ while knowing bow^ 
do one thi^ well, yet was able to do anothn thing lit The 
author of Aenu from Turkty may, however, come before the 
public with a certain claim to attention from the novelty of 
the trade which he combines with the poet’s art While thm 
are few trades which cannot boost their bard, we doubt if. tiU^ 
the present case, poetry and firework- making have ever been 
combined. Not, indeed, that there is any incei|Bistenoy between 
the two arts. A cracker scareelv surpasses in sound, and fully 
equals in sense, many odes, and not a few sonn^ flare away 
for a short space bravely like a squib, to end like it in un- 
meaning noise. Our autnor, in a modest preface, though he does 
not give us his name, yet lets us into part of his hist(^. He 
spent fourteen months at Constantinople, where he superintended 
(under His Excellency HalU Pasha; tne Sultan’s firework dis- 
plays.” He odds ; — 

It may perliapa l>c worth notioing hers that the Franco-Gennon wsr was 
raging lietwcen me mul *' home ’’ during the greater part of the tln ^ 

Also that I am iutiinalcly connected with the C^stsl Palace firework 
diHplays. 

How the Crystal Palace firework displays bear on the volume 
before us we hardly know. Wo once knew an old organist who 
answered all ntUmks on his stylo of playing by the assertioD 
that as his singing, when a boy in the choir at Windsor, had 
pleased his Sacr«*d Majesty George IV., it was not too much to 
assume that he knew how to play an organ in a parish church. lu 
liko^anner we shall expect to find our author as poet maintain 
that a man who is intimately connected with the Crystal Palace 
firework displays ” must know how to write poems, and as fire- 
work-maker maintain that a man who knows how to writejpoeim* 
must know how to make fireworks. Wo trust, however, lor the 
sake of the shareholders in the Crystal Palace that his squibs and 
crackers ore bettor composed than such lines us the following : — 

The coup cTail the seen*' afl'ords 
Who CHii ti‘ll ? 

Who can reprusvuL in words (and well) 

A city*H iiidcscribable 
Aggliiinoration ? Mognill- cnco. 

And ruulLitudtt, and dense, 

Jii voat confusion lying ouispread, 

'Where’er ilie captive !•> v is It'd, 

^ From eniqiie to minaret to niiige, 

’Midst everything so strangely strangs. 

We cannot pretend to have read through the historical drama in 
five mds of Kiutjf CkarleM the Second, W e hare dipped into it in places, 
and while we are ready to allow that it is in five acts, we cannot 
say that we have discovered anything that is either dramatic or 
historical. There is a groat deal of fighting, and a (^reat deal of 
spooch-tuakiiig. Cromwell makes epeeclios and King Charles 
makes spoechoH, and both get through a good deal of those hand-to- 
hand combats which are, if not dramatic, at all events peculiar to the 
drama. King Charles, in the battle of VVoi'cester, finding that an 
officer makes a point at his breast,” parries il, (ind having first 
justified his proceeding in a speech of six lines, then slays the ofilcer 
“ just outside, and returns,^’ to point out to the audience that 
there is one less against me m the field.” Cromwell is not 
behind his rival in exploits. When sent by the Council of State 
to Scotland, he thus Hwos leave : — 

Farowoll, my Lords. When we next meet 
The popul Alien of Groat liritoin 
Will bo diminiahcil. 

He scarcely does bis best to fulfil his promise, for he is contented 
with merely seizing bis enemy by the neck, and spares his life. 
But the whole scene is so wonderful in itself, that we shall venture 
to quote a part of it. The opposing armies of England and ScoOand 
are drawn ^ up on the Lothian Hills, with “ a repetition of 
Edinburgh and Leith as in Scone 2, but all at a greater distance,” 
when 


JSnter a line of English soldiers^ headed hy their Offteers, with hedberda ai 
the charge, Crohwkli. draws his swordf looks at hie^ioldkrkt and 
points towards the deotch army. 

Soldiers, in the name of Saint Gecrge 
Charge bomennon yoiii*enuiiiy. 

When English bloud’s arou.ied 
Let all the world fall down before it 1 
Forward to the charge. 


{Headed by Cromwrix they all charge aeroet the elagt and eaenuf. 
Bugles and drums heard, One OfUer returns rf-erasmt the 

stage limping and pale^ and faUa Just outside, Seokfat ooUiisri return 
backwards fencing with Scotch soldkrs^ and aptnn drim tkk Bcabdh knk 
and exeunt, Drumst ^0, faint^,'^ 


Enter a Scotch Officer baekwarde^ fencing with CnouwMLLf tohb dHnm him 
to the ventre of the stage. The Scotch Officer's sward fdts ootof kU 
handy vAtMCftOMWELL ssinss Aim bg the wsek. 


Cromwelu BeMof theempifel 
Yoo an iny prisoner j your life 
l>eserves no costody, but on ^n gliahef^ aa J 
Mover takes advantage of his eaeniy. 

Impoeng u are the «ie»t nlUtan die^agra iii thda J— t , pctbMto 
eten more effeotiva is tha eirieahow wm tidtiali ittataMre* The 
soeoe is laid in ” WhitehaU Thlaae udhittoaailiK.tlliaeda.” The 
King fiuestbeandieaot^ whSeaU.'tli* ftiM Mhiabiygih hf Bhiwe 
* hmre ammad theinaelna doira 
toom for ttUda ol honour to Satir B, ijhd L. 
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Genml Monk makas a q»eech, and OkaHai makaa a qKMclu and 
tbon the dramatic portion of the play thua doaes:— 

Imp Mator. Qod tiTa ihi King. Hip ! Up ( ' 

Coaraai. Hurrah I 
Imp Matou. Hip 1 hip I 
CoftTKOB. Hurruh ! 

X«oap Mavur. Hip I hip I 
Gortbqb. Hurrah t 

The curtam, homyer, does not finally fall till King Charles baa 
oommauded the Company to sing the National Antnomi in honour 
of our leignUg 8oyereign Queen Viotoria." 


BA2AINE’S ARMY Ot THE RHINE .• 
1 \TAR 8 HAL BAZ.MNE has lately appearad among the 
numerous apologists for French deftMit. But the Marslial 
is alio cited to answer before a court-martial charges of luU- 
oondnct whieh, if provod> must condemn him to the gravest 
penalty that nfliitary law can iutUct And although it is his own 
choice to fling his efaitonite defence broadcast througli a publishor 
at ^e moment when his trial is decided on, wo cannot accept the 
task of entering Into those questions with which the tribunal iii 
Versailles will have to deaf. On everything, tUorefore, in this 
work that concerns the Marshal’s conduct when Anally cut oil' and 
invested we shall be silent ; for it is impossible to separate this 
part of the story from the crowning event of tlie capitulation. But 
the first seventy-five pages of the nook need no such reticence in 
a reviewer, carrying events as they do only up to the close of the 
battle of Gravelotto. Whatever may be thought of the Marshal’s 
conduct up to that point, no reasonable person would connect it 
.with the charges aming out of the investment, which, had he been 
victorious at Oravelotte, would never have been begun. Yet the 
events of the tot fortnight of the war, closing with that battle, 
form perhaps its most imnortaut section, and each contribution to 
their mstory from any or the chief actors must have its value, 
varying though that value must be according to the honesty ana 
the power of the writer. This portion of the book, therefore, we 
shalfdeal with as though it were a ooinpleto wurK-in itself, and 
separate from all that flulows. 

Such a narrative as that of Bazaine’s, appearing at so singular a 
season, supposes one of two things. Either the Mai'shal feels his 
own contribution to hbtory, honestly written, to bo so necessary 
to truth that it cannot longer ho withheld; or be has observed 
how soriously the charges made against his conduct in the press 
have affected the public mind, and has resolved in constructing 
bis version to attempt to meet thorn in detail. We do not pretenu 
to decide how far this subjective method of treating his narrative 
I'.as influenced the writer. It is plain enough, however, that he 
is well aware of the chief points on which he is accused of falling 
short of his functions before the investment, as wtdl as later; and 
the portions of bis narrative which touch on thoHo may be sun> 
posed to say as much os can be stated in his favour. Now the 
chief of these points within the limits we have fixed for our task 
are in four number: — The failure to support Frossard at Spichoreu 
on the 6th of August; the delay in retreating over the Moselle; 
the want of determination shown after the indecisive action of 
Ma»-la>Tour ; aud the general incompetencj displayed at Grave- 
lotte, especially in the matter of neutralizing the French gosf^rves 
by leaving them too far off to be of service. All these are well 
known, indeed notorious, and we shall glance at each briefly in 
turn. 

Uarsbal Bassine’s narrative of the 6ih of Auguet is well confirmed 

a the independent version of General Frossard, recently reviewed 
arcb 9, leys) in these p^es. It may be well, for the sake of truth 
»wbicb has lUsn greatly distorted on this head the careless criti- 

cism of Spedal Correspondents— to repeat shortly that there seems 
to be /no fbundation whatever for the alleged jealousy between 
Frossard and Bazaine, nor for the notion that the former wilfully 
refrained from calling for, or the latter from sending, aid. The 
stmple fects are^ that on the afternoon of the 5th, whilst the throe 
oor^ of Basaine, Frossard, and Ladmirault were scattered about 
the frontier in eeparate divisiooe, moved hitherto without any cer- 
tain plan, sudden orders by tbe tolegraph constituted the three 
into a wing of the whole army under Baaaiiie's chief direction. 
Hiudly haa he taken his charge when next morning tbe ProssiaD 
abode fell on Frossard, whose corps had been close to the enemy’s 
point of conosairatioii. The wont that can be said of Baxame’s 
oondoet at this crisis^ after careful contparieon of all that has yet 
been piioted on the sttMeet, it that he showed no special genius 
Ibe wwi nor any oonmfienrive msp of the situation. He kept 
OMditmonwittiliismdquarteieidleatHt. Avoid, oonociviag that 
point* tiiongh so £ir to the rear^ to be endangered by some con- 
eealeaPronnninovement One ntoreof hkown four oivteionehad 
beemdetfMsbedl^LelMSnrB orders on Sarregoemioes. The two re^ 
meiiAig were ordered to suppoitFroMiaf one with lUrect, the 
rtfhw ipidL^aamawhat vagiminetruct^^ Ittasttfidentioaddhere 
thatilwiArdMnown non-apnearaiiee at Mcberen seemi to he 
dne Id tbe moial timidfityaiia imeolatkn of the twoeommenders^ 
and to to gsoaral intttoetenqr of to Staff which ahm^ 
dkeeted tom onward, imer ton to nnrpeiwmal fhnh nn to 
not of Ftotfd or Basaine. AS totii jmacihetetnBaaatoa 
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narrative is what that of toamd bad abeadj anidie ahnn^ 
dantly plain. In shoft| tbe gciieinl htforiorily of to Wgto 
Freneh offioera combined wttli the Inesdlutionof to topeiep iMt 
Lehccttf, and tne weaker numbers of Che Amy of the IthiiMh mate 
it a eermn sacrifice on the coming collision with to North Qte* 
man fbroee, whieh had on tholr sido the thraefold advantages of 
sCien^h, organisation, and leadership. 

A far more Impiirtant matter as concerns BAcaine*)i rsputatlqn 
is his share in the fatal delay which allowed the Franon to ho 
outflanked by their enemy, and eo led finally to the inveniment of 
the Army of the Hhino by Stoinmets aud IVinoe Frederick 
Charles. On this head we look in vain for a better defence of to 
Marshal than the stereotyped plea that he took command too late 
to save the force by prompt retreat This indeed is not formally 
stated, for the wow does not pretend to bo a formal defence, but 
a histoi^. Bat it is clearly to oe inferred from the pains which 
Bazaine is at ht show how dangerous ilte position was when he re- 
ceived his charge under the Imperial decree of the 1 2th, Up to that 
moment, it is implied, he had no responsibility, and on tliat day 
it is true the formal tranfifer into his hands took place. But we 
have long since ^Kiinted out that the Marshal, who had allowed 
all Franco, and indeed the whole civilized world, to be informed 
by the Kmperor*^ telegram three days before that he was Invested 
with the command, cannot escape Uie responsibility which really 
devolved upon him from the moment of that aunouuoeuieut ; ana 
this te^e is singularly confirmed as tbe true one by his own narra* 
live, which represents him first (p. 40) as giving advice on the 
whole situation of the army on the 9th, the day in question. 

With this section of our inquiry the battle of Jlorny on the 
14th is much concerned ; for the most striking part of the delay 
was the unnecessary bringing back of a part of the Fourth 'Corps, 
which had already crossed the Moselle beforo the action began. 
For this return, as well as for the circumstance that the Third 
Corps (Decaeu’s) was unuocossarily caught out of the cover of the 
forts by the German onset, and was thoreibre dn^god into a useless 
and prolonged action at a distinct gain of time to the enemy, 
Bazame olVers no direct excuse, lie admits that tbe facta wore 
so, aud implies that his subordinatos miimiuiaged the aflair sadly. 
The obvious reply to this is beet given by the date of Bazaine’s 
own tulegrams to the Emperor, which show him at Boruy super* 
intending the retreat, shortly before the Gormans attuckod. 
French writers have first set the example of making a comiuandor- 
in-c)iief irrcspoDHiblc for the defeats brought on by his lieu tunaute’ 
blunders under his own eye and within the roach of an aide-do 
camp. But we an; not aware that this sort of oxcuto has over beeu 
admitted for lesser men than tbe Great Napoleon, or that his 
exemption in such matters is to be imule a precedent. Wo must 
theretore insist, until a bolter rule is createu, in bolding Bazaine, 
os coiuuiander-in-chief, fully chargeable with the useless blunder- 
ing of this battle of Horny, as well as with tbe other delay caused 
by the want of bridges, which the Marshal uvidoutly eonsidora 
sufllciently explained when ho quotes tbe opinion of bis chief 
cngiiU'er as to the diilicully caused by the fiooaing of the Mosollo 
whiiiKt tbe trestles were being propored — os though there were 
no boats at Metz, nor any mouns of putting tbein together In 
default of the pontoons left in (ierinau hiiuds near Forlamh. 

Our lliirii inqniiy is as to tlio battle of Mars-la-Tuur, and the 
necessity of retrcuiiiig from llio ground held at its closo. Baxaiue 
hi-re is evidently aware of the close discussion which has been carried 
on in his own couulry and eW where as to his abandonment of 
the attempt to inovo westward whilst ho hod yet two roads, one 
very far from the enemy’s position, still left in hie power. The 
imperfect victualling of his troops for the two days previous, and ' 
tbe want of ammunition after tue battle was over, oi'o the reasons 
he alleges for tbe necessity of bis retiring on Gravelotte. But 
to any one who, with our present knowledge, views the matter 
briiadly, it is plaiji that tbe argument is lost from tbe moment 
the Marshal admits that the march westward was still pfissible. 
** To turn ray bui’k upon the enemy was the necessary condition of 
doing this,” be says ; and truly under the. circumstances there 
was nothing he should have desired so much to do with the bulk 
of his force. Itoargiiards are made for the very occasion in question. 
As to tbe defects in hissupidies of cartridges, he admits that two of 
his four infantry corps were fully furnisnod ; and if be hod been 
moving away iroin tbe reserves at Metz, ho would at least have 
drawn his pursuers equally from their reserves, whilst whatever 
stores were m tbe Meuse district would have been at bis service. A 
note a few pages on tells us that there woe im ffrand ^porovUiomte- 
mmi at Verdun, could the army have reocluid that lortress. It 
Bozaiiio did not know of this on the 16th, it must have been 
cbiefly bis own fault, oe he hod free telegraphic communication 
two days later. 

As to the battle of Oravelotte itself, the charges have long 
since been openly mode by French offioera that Bazaine kept for 
too much to the rear to know what woe really happening, and 
that his leserve, the Guard, woe rendered noeless from the some 
cause. This b not, oe hasty reodeti may have supposed, or oe 
the ManehuUr Omrdum Oorreepondent #ottld have had it, a 
queetion of personal courime. It is simply a remarkable instance 
m naietakeo judgment. ’Aikioff Boxainea own account as literally 
eocm et — a n d we aee no apeeiJ lensoD to doubt it— it beJeor that 
whibt to whob German force assembled to the west and north- 
west akm hb front, be expected the attack to the south or 
behind kie axtreme left. ^ I woe in to best pboe ty look- 
bf np to eolb^ ^ ^of the Moselb), he says, p. 40. Ad to 
MMteDt iMto in thb hsst plnee was tot at yjo 7.11* (the 
b tom Ite own ttoten) ke knew eo littb of wtet was dobff 




Tike Stttuf^ey Bevies* 


[Jane 23y ]1872< 


til Ikli firont ihU he informed tlie Empeior ^'The fine is oeas- mke on d i igt to ligki For aotmijf doobBen^ ii would be e ooii- 
bgl ell the poaitioiie ere thioaffhout (eemtoipmanl) meioteined Iw Tenient enengemeni if ell tUeeoi mve eteo eomiiiembiilietii^ who 
our troope.^ ** The reporti I had leMYod wm not diaqixieting/’ restored l^r night whet they toiieppronriated bv dej. Bat im* 


be enbseqpientlj explains es his epologj for this ignorenos, ep- happily the combinadon is rare; ci 
nerentlT uneonsoioos hoW| in telling the neder tbisT^ condemns children and waiting-maids, surely i 
UmselL In like manner he admits how Is'^ and with what caution the detection of the fair eulpiit mi 
die Guard was sent on to Canrobert^s support, as if unaware how Upon the whole, however, the chan 
eraiy crido will oonneot the delay with the enfoiced retirement of with some skill. She is not a me^ 
dmt Mamhal from St. Privat, ** which the Sixth Corps was com- a creation with pretensions fo flS 
palied to eraeuate, despite the courage and self-devotion of its superior gentility to the Woodmans, 
obieC’* sione to ner new friends, an» dwarl 

On the w1iole.we}ay down the book with the feeling that Marshal passage, which we quote for the piir| 
B a aa in e^ would have done well not to invite fresh cnticism, bat to at her best : — 
alibis ti^l a mofessional court in silence. Of the earlier ghe waa charmed with everything; 1 
ohaiges against him Frossurd bad already cleared away one. The nothing could l)€ more perfect. The ilmp 
others are the more fixed on him since he has written his own prctcuHion, were exactly to her taste. 8hi 
Tendon, and the whole eflect of the part of his book which wo have weulth ; the simpte Uijnfp ai^^y* 

f znKs'iSiSiara 

tlw iraperi^ system, or the weakness of the Imponal judgment, to think it s iuiiidHiim«-siMd spiriroeat, I 
Wnioh could give the modem Augustus no better ciioioe aa goneral- piira,ring cyc, and Adt ushamed it was no 
iikwihief of too Army of the Khine than the Marshal who takes act'ornimnicd thf* gne^t** minute inspection 
BO much pains to show his own incom potency from the first for cv**>Ttiiing was perfect, because it was so 
the Dart confided to him Httempting too niwh, which waa far ftow 

* Stooping to oxamine the inkstand and pt 

- satisfaction at coining across anything fU 3 

sei*s such things anywhere now, you know 

Tllir wrnnv rw a finnurrn • a crviuala. and I don’t knoi 

T TIJJC SrrORl of a shower.* 0 Ukecomiteratbr^/Voatene than convenier 

HB interest of this unpretondlog stoiy turns on an entangle- •*> lo find nothing of the sort hem. . 

ment for which lady novelists show a remarkable fondtuiss. amicably ; Kaimy 

of • «j.„p of thtee-«n oxempUry young lady, 

afi^bjectionable young ladv, and a mistakou young man. The occasions as a matter of good hreeding, i 
mistaken young man has plunged raHhly into a inatrimonial en- s|)rclAl tributo to hemelf, and assamd her 
gagement with the objectionable young lady, only to discover that Wng idain. It was (juite didicnit no 
at waa nil along the exemplary young lady who waa suited for What with everything being a la t 


at waa nil along the oxemplnry young lady who was suited for 
him, and to whom he should nave proposed. This is a favourite 
complication with writers of fiction. There is the struggle 
between loyalty and love in the bosom of the lover to be 
draioted; there ore the gentle sorrows of the exemplary young 
lady, who is in a perpotnal state of solf-immolation, and the 


stormy jealousies and oauricos of her obiectionable, but trium- 
phant^ rival. And out or the sooiningly nopoloss tangle a satis- 
mctoiy lame has to be found in the third volume. In the novel 


Darom ua we treatment or tins situation is docidodly leeblo. 

Two at leatt of the characters in the foremost group lock any whether she really cares 
suatalnod individuality. Margaret l^ne is a pale reproduction of f? l would srej 
OM of those domestic paragons who have boon already described baidly have disp 

with «o much finish in tno works of Miss Howell and Miss Yongo. <>P>uion. 11, on the otbi 
The good genius of a ramshackle family of cousins, the prop adequate motive is 1 
and rapport of an incapable aunt, sbo fully merits the eulo^um ^ , 

boitowed on her of being a “ first-rate article though we should tnangulor con 

hiitUy have ventured to describe by so flippant a phrase an odmi- ® ^ 

ralda young woman charged wita the care of the weekly bills, 

and unselfishly devoted to the management of a set of peculiarly 1 hat the live 

unplearant children. But, apart from these househola worries, niiuod by ■ppw^it trifli 
ana a tendency to ill-health, the sympathy which she inspires whicli has been tw 

is not veiy lively j and this is mainly the fault of the author, nJ^terjui^s of hcti 

who, instead of giving prominence to that feature in her story, “is bnli; 

is w^ed wiA a few meagre hints of the heroine’s secret **^»“®*^ out of many in t 
attaohment to Godfrey Woodman, If Margaret is sketchy 2 
and insipid, Godfrey is even less arceptablo as a hero. Such catastrophe m 0/ri 
morit as he poiaesseif is all of a negative kind. He is not ^ 

a .prig, nor is he one of those marvellous compounds of inoidenU. On 

virtue and museln whom Indy novelists evolve out of their ^ * poUntm 

ounsdonsness, and dress up as curnlos and doctors. It is ® ^ 

something to be spared both the preachy and the master- e^^veuturo was not mere 
ful typo of hero. On the other hand, Godfrey Woodman is uccumuhitioii oi 

dreanly wooden, with no distiuctivelv ina^culino speciality but with a rid 

a tendency to indulge in along. Nothing lifelike \» gained by yo«»g sti 

omphasizkig his sex by vulgarisms, and making him talk of susooptiblo to ’ 

Charming female parties who chouse people out of umbrellas,” not end here. Her 

ordf“ tumbling among a damaged lot/’ whatever that may moan, ® Scotch uncle on 

Nor does he improve ns tho story proceods. Miss Drury does 

uot seem to hate any clear uotiou how a mmi would fool and act disdnimish h 

on diacovoring that he had engaged himself to a woman unworthy alocivty in this roi 

of love or resect She is conuuit with putting 11 few conventional »f propitious 

5 ies of «tef or anger in her hero's mouth ; otherwise ho takes ^ annals of the lavo 
p with provoking coolness, and accepts tho chapter of Angols unaware* 

eats wHh as ** light a heart ” ns M. Ollivier himself. Much giahing terms 

better drawn ia the third, and momlly the least ostimablo, figure ® drosfling-c 

of the priDoipai group. By tho side of the brilliant cnminals ® earnesi 

of MMUOlua ficUon she will no doubt appear a very humdrum ®®®®aion, too, sbo finds < 
siiMDMP. Sly, scheming, and unscrupulous, she proves a very ^^7 Margaret, and 
mischievous inmate ot the Woodman family; yet we cannot lovers, though 

bat ttiilk that in her laudable desire to point a moral Miss misundcistaiK 

Dtnry le disposed to make the most of her peocadillooe. Cheat- mystification. F 

ing at ttoquei is an offence of no very grave moral turni- seqaently fail from Miss j 


happily the comblnaden is rare; and In n Itmuy of lynx-eyed 
children and waiting-maids, surely some move fsemle means for 
the detection of the fair culprit might have ei«lf been found. 
Upon the whole, however, the character of Fanny m wrought out 
with some skill. She is not a meagre sketelv like Margaret, l^t 
A creation with pretensions fo fliesh and mood. Her airs of 
superior gentility to the Woodmans, and her irritathkg condescen- 
sions to ner new friends, are dorarly described j^' £e f^whig 
passage, which we quote for the purpose of sboriSj^ Mias Ihroiy 
at her best : — 

She waa charmed with everything; house, garden, aapeot situation, 
nothing could l)e more perfect. The simplicity, Uie absraoe of display and 
protctiMion, were exactly to her taste. She haled outside show and parade 
of weulth ; the simplest tilings always pleased her most. Ruch a dear, Udy 
roo)n->nuitc a snug little den, just what suited her best. And she said so 
much of its snu^uessand mnsIlneiM, that Charlotte, who had beenaeciistoiiei 
to think it a luiiidrtome-aized apartroent, bfigan to measure it with a dis- 
piiraging cyc, and felt ashamed it was no bigger. The Marne tone of praise 
amminaiiicd thf* gnc.>>t** minute inspection of the furniture and ornanwAts ; 
evcrytmng was perfect, because it was so nice and simplqpiieit, wiiAeat 
nttempting too much, which was far from being the ease m lesae heuwe. 
Stooping to oxamine the inkstand and ptirtfollo, she gave a little laugh of 
satisfaction at coming across anything B43 plain and sensiblo. ** One never 
soi*s such things anywhere now, you know ; they overload you with gilding 
and stone and crystala, and I don't know what, till your tables ore more 
like counters fhr hijouterie than conveniences for dreemg or study, t am 
so gkti to find nothing of the sort here. . 

The dinner passed off auikably ; Kaimy*s in^tite proving the sinomi^ 
of the praise she bestowed on ttie^ viands. Mrs. Wooduian apologised, as 
they Mt down, for thi ir plain fare," a formula she employed 00 such 
occasions as a mnttor of good hmeding, but which Miss Fenlake took as a 
; s| 3 rc}Al tributo to herself, and aasared her earnestly slio enjoyed it the more 
for being idain. It was nuite didiciilt now to sit down to a simple dhmer. 
Wbut with everything being a ia Hmue^ the table covered with ornaments 
and conlectiouery, iind then the French dishes, and thevegstablcs and fruits 
out of seaiHin. at fabuloas prices ; really^ when one came to tliiiik about it, 
the extravagance of the age wan dreadful. 

Very nice dinners those mutt be, though,** said Mrs. Woodman thoaght- 
fully. 

**(>h, of coiir.se ; perfect in their way, yon know— nothing albwcd that is 
not Hrst rate, till you are liable to be spoUsd for ordinary livings os I am 
afraid many are.” 

Upon the state of hor feelings towards Godfrey Woodman 
Funny is much Ic38a explicit, and to the and We are loft in doubt 
whetoer she really cares for him or not Upon either supposition 
her conduct would seem to be inconsisteDt A mere ooqiietto 
would hardly have displayed so much dread of forfeiting bis good 
opiuiiiD. if, on tbo other hand, she liad any real afi'oetion for aim. 


inff M ttoquat » aa offence or no very grave moral turni- 
tidei ui in dwilag • look of fury at a ch3d who hod driren 
• aaU tteongh tar mudia dren, and dapping ouother for ...iri... 
ail iaci|WaMuMMTdMion,the will probably baro tbeaympatby 
of mm Mj imUm. Hut piriog into other people’s p^eN j 
taii% «t4 atetMetfatg diaownd tocketa ftom other mople'a 
Hmmamm, m ywf different matters, for which we hare not 
n 'mm jll mrnamiM to offitr. It ie a pity thnt the author 
Itirtai la W”* * wmtaranoe for bi toging Fanny’s 

' n^- ff tawe t Ur'taHDlal^ leaden i Bmtl^ & Sea. ' 


opiuiiiD. if, on tho other hand, she liad any real afi'oetion for himp 
no adequate motive is shown for her sudden elu[>ement with the 
Major. 

If the triangular complication on which the interest of this 
novel, AS a love story, turns is not very newp at least tho an^r 
may claim to have set it in a framework of incident entirely 
original. That tho lives of men and women are largely deter- 
miiiod by apparent trifles is a fret of everyday experience, and 
* one which Las been treated with exquisitely pathetic efirat in 
the niasteriiioces of fiction. It was to a pud&e that Sir Walter 
Faleigii owed his brilliimt career ; and, to take only oae in- 
stance out of many in the Waverliy Nomk, it is the accident of 
a message being entrusted to Geose Gibbie that pre^pitates tho 
final catastrophe in OUi MorUdUy* The shower which gives the 
name to this story belongs to the same category of snuiU but 
pregnant inoidents. On one of her beneficent ernands Margaret 
mlis in with a poUritmrB heiress, who out of gratitude for the 
loan of a cloak and umbrella bequeaths hor a lii^ fortune. The 
adveuturo was not merely lucky for MArgaret,'but it presents a 
singular uccumulatiou of good fuck. First, tl^re was the luck 
of faUing in with a rich heiress, then the luck of the day being 
rainy, and the young stranger being oonsunu^ve, and therefore 

S eouliarly siit»coptible to weather infiuenoes. But kforgaret's luck 
id not uud here, liar heiress was an heiress with uo relative 
but a Scotch uncle on whom to bestow her wealth, and ;{that 
iScotoh imclo WHS so refreshingly devoid of the oonuiness whk^ is 
supposed n) disdnguish his natiuuaiity as to be ready to acquiesce 
with alacivty in this roman tio bequest to a stranger. Moh a 
conciirronco of propitious circumstances is rare ; reniarkabie even 
in the auuak of the iavourod few to whom it has been given to 
entertain aoguls unaware^ The two young ladies are at once on 
the most gushing terms. At hor very firat visit MjflS Nod 
brioM a heavy dressing-case to deposit ia Margaret’s oire. am* 
renuy as a sort of earnest of the ,good thin^ to follow* (m mt 
occasion, too, she finds Godfrey on a footiim of couainly ii^p 
macy with Margaret, and jumps to the conctusioii th|Kt they ara 
engaged lovers, tboagh a Worn of exphniation would hare pMi- 
vented all misttadereumding on this ^oint Xhia leads to ,!.a. 
further mystification. From soma va^ eiqpresitcriS whidh ai^ 
sequently fail frond Miss Noel, Godfrey fo hhi tom jottfs lib |he^ 
cmicluaicMi that it is Fannv FtmlftHn whoati hra. imttihk 

lillntiaii with the Noel £uu),, to wtadi tta mniflTnnii taiitot iin* 
toade to bequeath her pnifwto. Ot ooune it if j^L^adiMAl. 
Notliiog could eftwe tM recoBeeSut of .Mtyrtfu dgijk «». 
ttuibteUa: end now that a etawao rbnijiiMm Jurit 
rewiltof bar rioartoae diwcUnb jUai Stoel^toope^itajfiWv 
deterBined to ” wftit (ta iidai^ ** bf tat HU. 
that inatromeDt hit bmIo ficMaa u JiafMiiaiH % jHfljmii ' 
who, a lieh tahito i. jOtawl ta ^ 

atMuwOtomaaewton. TM. 





Tliie ileiift#. 


Mie dfllM 

i , . , « , tbM jwg 

Vatmmm tha mmm obtteki to A««iiiiMMir Mar- 
gM^a^GawMCi who bad laaaitio qmiMMaacK otbat^ vwlb 
mora toaa «Fir dining their Saiaemba diftodon, «ih raiBOvad. 
mMie MBiainad onto the aaotimantol banrier wmdb Maigmal^a 
Bralj amisid imltb intonoMd* Tbw ia apaadUy wmoead by 
MMgaiatV baatowW the bulk of bar piapaity on laodaUodguifi 
and a lfw a ho Mi a a, oallad aftar tba aama of bar d^paitad Irtaid, 


andby bar rmpiag only a modaat ^ooL ayaar tor baiaalf, to 
iha toiuly aol^iitot ot roal Uto tba unpobdTa way in wbkb yiO” 
party ia dealt with in tbeae pagaa would probabW ba ioitotiaff ; 
but thia ia a point on wbicb toe young people tot whom Mim 
Ikii^ wriftaa will ba mom indulge^. Tb^ will ba ptoan e d to 
inditdaTolvuigoiieoworthya raoipiaataa^tongiufati andaaually 
ptaaaed tbat^ woan it provaa an obatoola to her bapplnaai^ it anoiua 
taka winga atoeab, ana eryatalUae into almabouaas. 

On tba whole, though it muat in oandotor ba adaiiitad that 
thia book belaoM rather to the milk than to the atrong meat 
of fiction, it w at leaat entitled to the negatife pimtae 
of being thoroughly Lnofiemiive. We amy go farther, and any 
that ituiculoatea aome vexy aound leaaoes of iiuraery momlit?, an 
that fibbing and pilfering aia not manly sintol, but aina wluoh 
entail tbeir own puniabmant On the other hand, for good giris 
of tha Cinderella type a fairy godmother ia alwaja on the ci^a. 
But without underraluing a wholaaome moral, there are oUier 
requinmenta which are even more indiapanaable in a novel. Of 
all that nhitaa to the menhaoiam of her art Miaa Drury haa much 
to leaiu Tha chief defect of bar book is the diatruat which it 
exhibita of the writer'a power to auatoin the nader’a intonat by 
tha aimpla accuracy and oaturalnaaaaf her delineation of oharactar. 
A draaa of hecoaang dull leoda bar to fUah on bar readera in- 
cidents without meaning, and peritonM who have no raieofi in 
the story. Thus we bacve a su^estion of muchiof-making servants 
of whose intrigues nothing ^atover comes ; and a mock valstu- 
diuurian, Oawdor Fenlake, who comes out to Germany to try to 
win the rheumatic heiress, and then vanishes into space. Another 
faulty of hardly less gravity, is the disregard of literary perspective 
appwnt in this work. We recommend Miss Drury, before she 
sets to work upon another novel, to go through the preliminary 
labour of dassiiying her characters into groups of the tint and 
groups of the secoi^ rank, and then to Mstow finish upon them 
m proportion to their prominence. As it is. she is sketeny where 
she should be elaborate, and meagre where sue should be full. Of 
the minor cbfuractora in the story the beat drawn is Mrs. Wood- 
ing whose chronic indolence and old-fashioned horror of the 
brilliiat projects of the Holdon Improvement Company are 
amusingly portrayed. The scene in which she deprecates tbo 
misery of sitting in the open air on a hard chair, listening to a 
band of music, and mildly entreats her young people not to insist 
on kiting the house until she is dead and gone, is not devoid of 
a gkam of quiet humour. This, and the freeiU>m from maunorums 
of style which second-rate novelists afiect, piiriicularly from that 
objeetionabk habit which imitators of Tbo^eray have imported 
of ocring the part of Chorus to their own croallons, ore the most 
promising featmas which wo can descry in these volumca. 


AMERICAN LITE1UT0HE. 

WIL 80 ira Em <md FaU of iko Slave Jhwer\of which 
iXL the fiiat volume is now before us, is, as might be inferred 
from its title, a work of a veheoiently partisan character. The 
time has not yet come when any Northern author is likely to write 
impartially or even candidly on such a theme ; and the Bouthemers 
are for the present efibctually silenced: and even if they felt 
themselvea feee to apeak out, toey would hardly occupy themselvea 
with toe defenee or a policy which has been utterly defeated and 
loyally abandoned, or of an instifeation whoee abolition they have 
frank& aceeptadami hardly profew to regret. Mr. Wilson writes from 
the Aboliticmkt point of view ; that ki from the point of view of 
thoea who instated on regarding the whole question of American 
dave^ entirely in toe light ^ abatract morality, and reftiaed to 

■' 10? I 


takp iido aeeoiiiit either the practleal operation 
cqmon or the pc^tical aspects of toe subject a« affected by the 
eo ai t hwtkma t reladoiis of toe several Stetes. Ha appeam, indeed, 
tomnpatoiie rather with the political than with the abetinent 
seeuoD of* hla parto f with those who strove to wrest toe Oonstk 
Mim to toe tovasloa of Soetheni StatMxgbto, and used toe civil 
pfjkfiegea conferred hj toe Union to viohsto ita eo n di t iopa, rather 
t^ rt <into thoae who cmididly admittad that under the Co9stita<» 
Itott s to te n r wee espcessly protected by law, and impUcilly re- 
aemd to tm juriedktion of the aeveial Statse, aad who theiwm 
igs^Tid to mfodlate the r^te and obU^oaa of Mam- 
ship, and to andenroar to withdsaw their Btalea fimn a bond 
wUsh mdtod tooaa hi political aetkn with elavehaldeei^ and 
bound tooea to dsfiind the laws and uphold toe CtoveiiiJBeoti of 
toe Blaee fltatss, The p wse pt vohima bongs down the stoty of 
AhdSlimiiin only to toe admission of Tsnas into toe Uoioiiy and 
toe moide of toat ^ 

Wbkh h« 

TfcTpiMrtMWimii w Ih* tAm hni, tammimK that wSw' tha 
Oaw^alitoa, 3 hy thia wy nkmt tt a pSwI Wcb^ tiwy 
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entUkd.to afnal irh tUnfM la Oa , 

amt «a to thai vSt Vmlk-'tkA 

eeoed by Viaginia on toe amai oondition that etapenr i 
not be mlowed therein— and reoogniiiag that thtf eenid m 
safe hj maintaining an eqnaU^ to toe Bmmtor tort by nstontof 
impoesible the oreathm el nasniodity of Ftea Stto ee eafileiaai to 
amund the Oonatltutlon to their deimmenL fought ebetwatojy tor 
toe edinMon of siaveij toto toe Tenitense end of Stone Btotoi 
into toe Union. They rsgmded toe oam|mieiseel^wk^ 
was eaduded feom toe territory north A the Mlseomd line while 
it was not esteblislHid aoiito of toal line, aa co a oe m looe detmoting • 
from their «rightfu and toe violaai cmpiisition effbred to thanl* 
mtonon of now Slave Stales acts <n hostility aad iggmeien on 
the pert of the North. Mr. Wilson may be trusted es ' * 

donee for the blitemees of feuds whioh this kreonneUeb 

case of opinion oadted, end which found vent in ecto and mei 

of toe most ontmgooue kind. The Abditionieta inenl^ reaUeto 
and throatened the SoiitomsTt in Unguego which no highnipiiitod 
noople could be expected to steiid ; and which provokoa ae omrti 
tury as would bo oxcited in England by attampte to confiecato pio- 
party , to the voluo of some 300,000,0001 ; etpeoially if it were 
proposed to acoompUeh that oIm by illogal nmans--sjqrthy a sliMrte 
vote of tho Ifousa of Commons. Tue Abolitionistt weae un* 
prisoned, bueteii, and lynched in the South, and mobbed to the 
North ; their pressoB were destroyed, toi^ themsolvee warn pro- 
scribed and prosecuted, and personal comlicts took pleae on to* 
vexy floor of Uongicss ; so that the wonder in not that war bntoe 
out at last, but tout so much bitterness ana eo ameh vdolsaos 
could go on for thirty yearn before it issued in civil war* 

The history of the Indian aborigines is one of toe modi In- 
teresting, and at tho some time one of the saddest, portkme cf 
American history. The oharictor of some at least among As 
native tribes, however it may difler from thal romantio piotiae 
which bos been renderod familiar to English sohoolboya by 
Ooopor*s charming novels, deserved a better fate than the egi* 
termination which has befallen the groat miijori^, end is tba 
evident dostiny of the remaindor ; and the oruelty and treschaiy 
by which their destruction was hastenod awaken a deep aert 
painful indiguoiion among English readoxe. At tha same time it 
la not ditbcLUi, in perusing tho records of Indian war% to undear- 
stand the very diderent feelings with whioh they were regaided by a 
rough, stem, unsentimental race of settlers, brought into frequent 
collision with them, and living in constant donm from thalr 
sudden outbre/ik»— danner, not onlv of tbo worst honmri of war 
as waged by Sherman, rope, and Suoridan, but of onto atrorttow 
as have not been witnessed in tho conflicts of civilioed natlani 
since the diivs of Tilly and Wallenstein. It must also be remem- 
bered that liritish policy Is in no small degree answerable for tha 
fate of many Indian tribes Mr. llutleuber’s Jiutory of the /nrttoi 
Tnbee of llutbKm River * traces clearly enough ike eonssqnsnoei 
to the unhappy natives of their employment on the Koyal side ia 
the War of ludeuenJence. Their rslatious with King's oiBcem, 
an<i their feuds with the sattkrs, rendered tlum reedy euongh to 
respond to a call to arms, which was issued with equal reckkiisnem 
of the nature of savage warfare and the probabilities of Amerioaa 
vengeance \ the tribes were supported, ana ofion led, by ^ Torieii/' or 
Colonial Loyalists, who, having been banished, plaimemd,ontoaffi^ 
and nuiltrcAted by the insurgenU, were justly provoked to a mtler 
roveugo which seems strange or exsggemtod anly to vebenuHil 
Amoncan patriots; and for too devestatmn and etoimhtor wrowriit 
by both toe Indians atoned but too toeribly. Mr. Kultonbar^lllia 
most Americans, has one measure for friesiiis aad aaotoeg for fewb 
and judges toe burning of Indian wimamn end of ocAow 
Tillages, tbe massacre of whites by Indliuui and of Inditas tof 
whites, by quite difl'erent sUndards. That part of hla woto wfaito 
describes toe internal orgwization, govemmenL and poUltoe of the 
tribes, their traditional history, tbe powers ana oStributos of ibili 
chiefs^ their civil and military institutions, their elliaaoea and 
federal relations, is at once more pleasant ana more Teluahle reifdU 
ing than the melancholy story of their ware. The fedeml syetom 
ox tbe Six Nations, in particular, and the peculiar iastitutioni 
and tradittons of tho Delawares, or Leoni Lenape, are topecMlj 
interesting. It is a noioworthy feet, In connexion with toe mltol 
of tbe mound-builders and the comparative dvifisadon of toe 
Msndans, that tbe l.^enapo represent themselves as having, to the 
course of tbeir Eastward migmons^ come toto orilEslon mth end 
Anally dispossessed a people living in fortified t6wn% and impaimifijf 
maintaining an agriculture superior to the rude cuHtvfllto m 
maize, by which tho Lenape and their neiitoboum eidsted and 
iupplemented tbe bunting 00 which toey chiAy relM tor euWsfe 
enco. Mooh interest aw atteobee to too acxiouitti of todividtort 
obiefii, warriopif and propheta, often grealto supsdor to too 
geneiaUty of tbeir raee lo dvfiiiation aad intolttgenoe^ wito whlQh 
toe stoiy is iotempeswd. We ehould be indined to jurtgeMw 
toe geneial tenor of the deeeriptkm either that iSbt 
other tribee at present matoiaimog a precarious evisteuoi tit Ihd 
Far West have greatly da g enen^ through hardsbijii^ 
toe pressure of on is^ding dviluation m their r ^ 

else that toe tribes of toe ESti, and espedally tha X ^ 

like the ilandana of a highee ealibm and moeurteifui^tod'iiiM 
ligefiee tbes toe saeeeof ^TTlirm rm fri f u a giip pn i iil afl " 
itself by no means improbahito. And Mr, Euttonhto htgy , 


• MMwpertto., „ 

dwitoalMm, Tfibal ami flt 

By IL M. Ruittobtr, avtlmr dtoe 
Aliaa^ lis uii u t Tii jma r iiCa 
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fUftained by evidence, and confirmed by other writers, that we 
Me Inclined to believe his picture substantiany a just one. The 
work is readable enough, and its intrinsic interest would serve to 
enliven even a dnller style. 

Neiira Fairfaxes of England and America is a genealo- 
gical record of one of the best known of those American families 
which can clearly and directly trace their descent to the historic 
aristocracv of the mother-country ; perhaps the only one am(»ng 
them the head of which, able to prove his claim to an English 
peerage, yet chose to throw in his lot with the insurgent colonists, 
fwd of which the eldest branch remained finally established ns 
simple citizens of the Transatlantic Republic. 

Dr. Walker’s Science of Wealth If would hnrdly, wo venture 
to think, be accepted as altogether a correct exposition of the 
piinciples of the science recognized by orthodox English econo- 
mists. It has, however, very conaidemble merits; it is generally 
clear, brief, and simple so nu* as it goes; and on the subject of 
Protection it is thoroughly sound and remarkably distinct. As 
a manual for students^ it is open to the objection that it is 
too brief; that the writer does not allow himself room to deal 
fully with even the elements of his subject ; and that ho bestows 
too much space on the more abstruse and less settled parts of the 
science. 

The last Report of the New York Chamber of Commerce t 
loss generally interesting than some of its predecoHsow, denting 
more with questions of detail ond with incidents of American 
commercial politics than with matters of principle or of historic 
impoitl The brief Report of a Committee on the decay of the 
American shipping trade is, however, an exception to tliis rule. 
It is exceedingly concise, and its recorameodations are few and 
simple, but it throws much light on the subject. It points out 
that the fortunes of the comuiercial marine of the United States 
have been very fiactuating. The war of 1 8i 2 caused, as might 
have been expected, a serious diminution. From 1814 to 1824 
the tonnage of the United States was stationary, as it has 
been since 186 c. There was a considerable increase between 
1824 and 1820, there wore periodH of depression in 1828-32 
and 1843-46, and periods of rapid increase in 1833-43 and 
1846 -54. From 1834 to the rnnxitniim in 1861 the progress 
was comparatively slow; the loss during the war was about 
iwo-fifths, and in 1870 the iiguros had scarcely altered at all. 
The extremely small nercentngo of sioam-toimnge — about one- 
sixteontb of the whole— is noteworthy. The (Committee evi- 
dently aicribe the stagnation of the trade oh idly to the tariff, 
aa they recommend that shipownerH should bo allowed to pur- | 
chase supplioB of foreign origin in bond for vessids ongagfMl in ' 
the foreign trade, and to recidve a drawback on the purchase of 
protcctea American wares, and that shipbuilders should be allow^ed 
to buy and use foreign materials in bond. I'hey also complain of 
the irredeemable paper currency, enhancing oil cost of produc- 
tion." A further suggestion was added that the purchase and 
registration of foreign snips should be allowed, and tliat a prefer- 
ence should be (riveu to Ainuricaii lines in making contracts for 
carrying the mails. A I’rotectionist amendment was shelved by 
the Chamber. 

The Leffol Tender Caece of 18715 is n record of the judgment 

. fllA fimWAtlriA I'lAli.tf in ...... 


’judgw wbo were 1 mowntofiiTintr<h«IegaUtTorih« Aet Aft« 
the Court had been thoa reoonetmoted, the late minority, with 


by which the Supremo Court in that your reversed its decision of 
the previous year pronouncing the Legal Tender Act unconstitu- 
tionu. The story of that judgment is one of the worst scandals 
of General Grants administration, and is very briefly stated in the 
dissenting opinion of Chief Justice Chase, reported in the volume 
before us. In 1870 the Court, which then consisted of eight 
jud^s, pronounced by five to throe a decision denying the validity 
of the Act in question, on the ground that laws impairing the 
sanctity of contracts wore unconstitutional, and that the power 
of regulating the currency conferred ly the Constitution ou Con- 
gress no more includcil the power 01 issuing pH])er money and 
declaring it legal tond<‘r than of deba.'«iug the coin, and pio- 
noUDoing a briiss dollar cnpuhlo of paying off a debt incurred in 
flilver. It is certain tliat the Status are expressly debnrrtal from 
such acts, and that the Federal Government is not empowered by 
any clause in the Constitution to do them ; so that the decision 
Mpears to be in ncoordanco with the established principles of 
jwerican »rurispnuloiu-o. It is also a hignilicant fact that Chief 
Justice Chase, who was Secretary of the Treasury when the Act 
was passed, and who was the inventor of '‘greenbacks.” coucurred 
in the judgment. It wtvs, however, tiercely resented by the party 
dominant in Congress and in possession of the Executive power. 
Court resigned, leaving the parties 
UlSim fohr to three; another judge was added by Coiigross; and 
Pmwdsht Grant ap pointed to tlie two vacancies thus crated 

The of Entjland ami Amtfita in the Seventeenth and 

/rom and to the Uon, WUham 


TfiekUid qf O^eni^/ of rtfytnni, and hie Som, Col. G. W, Eair/ax 
i^rd tiurf tjr.the yet^hboure and f riendtof George 
^ P* JJ'sill, Author of “ Terrs Msri*,” &c 

Albai^, M. T.: J.Munm'U. 1 .od<Iou : Trllbavr & Co. 1 S 6 S. 

^'fTte s^eme Weal^i a Mannai of Political embracing 

m Lme qf Cwrene^fand I inane*. Comferwwl and Arrsn^for PoimUr 
^^'^l^s^***?** •• • Walker, LL.IX, late Leotoier 

M Puhlls SeoDon^, Amherst College. Pliiladelphia : Lippincott & Co. 
Trttbner Ifc Go. 1871. 


X rk w H m O k dimetal JReport tf the Corporation of the Chamber of Cam- 

f *71-7** In Two Paiut 

Uthi TtMer Otuee q/'iSyi. Kew York : Oflics of the Booker's 
ik.|Mypalas sad SUtts ti esl BqgUter.^' London : TrUtiier A Co. iSyn 


the old of tbe two new judges, insisted on the most unusual and 
irre^lar step of reviewing tbe fonner judgment a^ reversed it 
by five to four. This step was severely censored at the time, and 
has done much to discr^it the authority of tbe Courts whoee 
political importance as the one supreme arbitrator on constitu- 
tional questions, and the one check on Federal encroachment, 
has no analogy among English tribunals. The arguments of both 
parties will be found in this volume, and that,^ Chief Justice 
Chase contains a Very brief and temperate, but niS^the lass effec- 
tive, history of the whole proceeding. 

Mr. Nason's Afetnoir of Mrs, Hotvson * contains the story of one 
of the many Loyalist victims of the Revolution. Her father, Lieu- 
tenant Haswell, who had settled in Massaebusetts, was apparently 
well inclined towards the colonial cause ; but having served the 
King, and still, it seems, holding his commission, he could not 
reconcile it with his conscience to join in rebellion. He rendered 
many acts of kindness to his Deighoours, whom his position as a 
Rritish officer enabled him to protect, and did his best to remain 
neutral, but this was not allowed. His property was confiscated, 
and he himself put under surveillance, where he would have 
starved but lor the gratitude of some whom he had served; and he 
was finally banished. His daughter married in England, and after- 
wards n^turned with her husband to the United States. She was 
a tolerably successful authoress, and some anecdotes, more amus- 
ing than probable, are told of her relations with the publishers, 
and the resistance she offered to attempts to employ her pen in 
the lowest kinds of literary theft or immorality. One of her 
works, Charlotte Temple j is said by Mr. Nason to bo better known 
in the States then WaverUy. We fancy it is not sufficiently known 
in England to enable mony of our n^auers to estimate by that fact 
the literary taste of the American public. 

The fifth volume of tbe Survey of the Fortieth Parallel t is de- 
voted to Botany, and contains a very elaborate description of the 
ilore of Utah and Nevada. The entire work is an admirable speci- 
men of tbe scientific blue-books which form so remarkable a feature 
of the State literature of America. The expedition, consisting of 
several eminent men of science — geologists, botanists, mineialog&ts, 
zoologists, end so forth — has been engaged for some Tears in the 
tiuk assigned to it, and has contrived to produce as full an account 
of the region over which its rusenrehes have extended as we possess 
of almost any country in the world. The geological character of 
the district, its mineral resources and its mining industry, its 
climate, its meteorology, its soil and agriculture, present and pro- 
spective, its natural history, and its geogmphical teaturesaro all de- 
scribed at length in these immense quarto volumes; and the Federal 
Government, which has organized and direiTcd the exploration, 
has not scrupled at the cost of publication, or crippled the work 
and reduced its public value by economies of detail. The literary 
e.xocution, the typography^ paper, and engraving are all on a par 
with the fulness of the scientific and practical matter ; and the 
result is a masterpiece of its kind— a wtuk of which any country 
may well be proud, and which, in its own field, leaves nothing to 
bo desired. The present volume — the Inst, we Miove, of the 
series — gives an account of the general botanical features of the 
country, and the effect of climate and soil upon its vegetation; 
and this introductory treatise is followed by a detailed catalogue 
or descriptive list of all the plants of Utah and Nevada, illustrated 
by clear outlino drawings of such as are peculiar to the region west 
of the Mississippi. Few men would have leisure or incliuation to 
read such a book through ; but as a work of reference it is com- 
plete and invaluable. 

A more ea^er and professional, but less general and permanent, 
interest attacnes to the very careful and el^orate Report t of the 
engiuoers sent by tbe War Deportment to examine the iron de- 
fences of Europe in general, and of England in particular. It 
describes every kind of iron -plating used in fortification, iron 
casemates and iron shields, iron ships, turrets, guns, and tor- 
pedoes ; and it also gives a detailed account of tbe different forts at 
Portsmouth, on the Medway, Ac. The writers visited and ex- 
amined the torpedo manufactory of Aushda, and obtained a 
minute explanation of their intended use as osrbour defences; 
and they were equally careful in examining the defences, actual or 
intended, of other countries, though by tar the largest space is 
given to those of England. The text is illustrated by a profdrion 
of sketches and diagrams, which are so clear as to enable even 
unprofessional readers to obtain a glimmering of the tense. 

The Twenty-Seventh Report of the Prison Assodaiion $ of the 
3 tate of New York — a body of whose constitutioo and functions we 
have previously spoken at length, records its extreme disaatisfacrioci 


• Memoir of Mr*. Sutannah JRowmm, wiui JSJcgsi 

ExtrscU from her Writings in Prose and Poetry. By Naaon. M-a' 
Albany : J. MonselL Loiulon: TrUbaer &Co. 1871. ^ 

BnthttkParalitL ClaMlioe 
King; Geologist-in-Ohaige. VoL V.— Botany. By Bemno Watson, aidsd by 
FrofiNBor Daniel O. Baton, and others. Ulustreted by a Map and Forty 
Plates. Submitted to the Engioeer-in-Chiet; and Poblialied by gate of tbe 
Secretary of War, under Authority of Oongreas. Waahinffton : ominmlnt 
Printiqg Office. London ; TrObner A Co. 1871, fayfuipwwi 

X Frofeetioe^ Papere 0 / the Onpe of JSnpinetn, 17.$. Jrmp, JKa ai. 
'^r^^jhe Debrielaiim qf from fir J^emame Fnepoeee, emd As VSet fa 
Modem /brlutotfioae , im H^rhe ^ Ooeai iMtfkmem WaMiflbB; 
Govenunent Printing Offiea. London: TrIIbner AOn. ilTO. 

S TVeaqhffiwyffi^naiat/ Jlyortqf ibeM k ssa l ip i 
^htiion qf Mem reeh,entdlioteilpmM 187a. 

iVansmiitsd is the Lsgishiiife Mmeh ao^ Nbw Vorki MbM Asso* 
ciatioa, BibW Hoaaa; Ssior Plaoe. iMdsb;; tMbnsIr A Qo. tlTti 
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«Uli flw pr^t (yvtem of dhdpliii^ or nther of aiMider, b 
13 m pensteotiiries and eojuitj nriMOis, in which no oepantton la 
embiced or attempt 1, in which untried and convicted pri* 
iooei^ boya new to crime and hardened oSendent miademeananta 
and felonap ate mingled together, and the younger priaonera 
are almoat openly trained hy their eldera in the language, the 
ideai^ and the arts of the criminal profeaaion. The Aiao> 
dation eameatly insists that these places should be used 
only^ as places of detention for untned prisoners, and that 
convict^ odendexa should be sent to uiidergo their punish- 
ment m^where. It also notes the insecurity of the ezUting 
prisons, ^whieh has led in some cases to the ironing of un- 
tried persons to prevent their repoatod attempts at escape. It 
recommends that the entire chai^u of the State prisons should be 

S Ven to a permanent Commission, to be appointed by the 
ovenior. The formal record of the operations oi. the Association 
during the preceding twelve months contains many points of tn- 
tereat, especially in reference to the inquiries undertaken by its 
oIBcere, into the eases of poor and bolpless accused persons, very many 
of whom have been discharged on the evidence collected for them, 
^ who would have been wholly unable to conduct their own cause 
with any chance of success. 

Dr. George Wood publishes a collection of memoirs * written at 
different period^ dunng tbo last half-century, for the most part 
historical, and relaUng generally to local topics. A history of tho 
University of Pennsylvania, another of the Philadelphia liospitaL 
A third of the Qirm Orphan Asylum, aro among tho principal 

S iecee of this sort; a History of Christianity in India, ana a 
femoir of Dr. fVanklin Bache, are of somewhat greater length 
and pretensions. The shortest, and by no means the least read- 
able, paper in the collection b On the Dangers of Hasty Gene- 
ralisation in Science.” The publication of such collections is 
calculated rather to gratify the pardonable vanity of authorship 
than to interest the public. 

Black 2{obes'\ is the title which Mr. Nevin has thought fit to 
give to a little volume in which ho skotchos the ebaraettir and 
adventures ' of four different sets of missionary preachers in 
America; the Jesuits of Canada, tho Moravians ol Ponnsylvania, 
the early Methodist preachers of tbo Border, when the Border 
lay in the midst of what are now among the most settled and 
civilised States of the Union, and was inlostdl by powerful and 
hostile tribes of Indians, and. finally, their Presoyhirian rivals. 
Notwithstanding its title, the book is not offensive in style, and is 
tolerably free IxHh from flippancy and cant 
Upon our monthly list are several scientific papers published in 
pamphlet form, of which we need rive no more detailed descrip- 
tion than is furnished by their titlea. Mr. Parker, before the 
American Institute, maintains his theses of tho Non-existence of 
Projectile Forces in Nature. t Mr. Gissler describes at some 

length and with curioos illustrations tho inicrc^scopic fauna of 
Croton Waters — the animalcules which the citizens of Now York 
must be content to swallow alike in tea and cobbl<;rs. ** A Cata- 
logue of American Pho^nogamous Plants ”j|, and A SystenuUie 
Mevinon of Same of the American JJittffiflmi], will doubtless have 
attractions for proimed naturalists. 

The Cmgremonal Directa^'y** is intended to do for American 
politicians, in respect of the antecedents of members, <jf constitu- 
encies, and the records of elections, &c., what Dodd and other 
Parliamentary Guides have long done for English roa<.lers. 

The Old Back Baom^^ is the story of a fallierless family of boys, 
and, in spite of its too persistent attempts to force a pnuaicat aod 
iriigious moral on the reader, seems not unlikely to arrest the 
attention of children. 

* Hietorical and Biografhieal JE’isayi, Addrntet, ; written 

ai vaHtmi timn during the toMt Fifty Tccirs, and nowjtnt puUuhtd m (tw 
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f Black KoOet; or^ Sketekee of Miuwue and MinUtw in the Wddemtu 
antf on the Border. By Kobert P. Nevin. Pbiliuldpbia : Lippiocoit k 
Co. London : TrUbner & Co. 1871. 

t Bon^BxUteneo of Projectile Forcet in Nature. A Paper read before 
the American InsUtnte, March 1871. By John A. Parker of New York. 
New York: Wiley A Son. Lomion : TrUbner A Co. 187a. 

I CantnbatUme to the Fcnna tf dte New Fork Croton Water. Micro- 
scopical Olsiervatioiia during the Years 1870-71. By Charles K. Oisaler. 
With aeveral woodcuts and 5 pUtes, contdning 45 engravings on stone. 
New York : Charies Vogt, htttm Printer. London : TrUbner A Ca 
187^ 

I CdtaJogne of the Phwnogamone Plante of the United Statee eaatof the 
JMt4wiea^>i and of the Vaa^ar CryptMmoue Plante jrf Nirrth A menea 
north 0 / Mexico. Cambridge, Masa. : & P. Btaon. L^don ; TrUbner A 
Ca il 7 »* 

4 A ByetemoBe Beemon ef Some of the Amerioam BuUerfiee 1 with Brief 
Jfetee on thoee known to ocemr in Beater Oo.y Mate. By Bamual H. Soudder. 
gs ltm, Maas. ; Printed ai the Salam Pmi. London : TrUbner A Co. 
187a. 

•• OengretAomei JHreetorg, Gompffad fbr the Use of CongreM by 
Ben. Ptmf Poon^ Clark of Printing neoorda. First Bdithm, oorrecUd to 
January !$» 187^, Waahingfam : Uovwimieat Printing Office. London : 
TiflbMACOi 187a. 

kiyhte CM Book Boaee. Qy Jailnia HanlioiL New Turk 1 Dodd A 
Mead. London : Sampion Low A Co. s87ib 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pRYSTA-L PALACE.— PARTICUI.AR ATTRACTIONS. 

THIS DAY Mid WnXT WKKU. 

BATUHDAT (Jttneri).ANNj|jAL aKHUAN GYMlf ASTXO BOCUBTT i 

MONDAT-OnCllSSTRAL BAND and UKKAT ORGAN i lULITABY BAHO Ml 
].o««r liake. 

TUES»AY-OFICRA.“K(mnMn)RiU", FIITH ORRAT FlRBWOlUCa. 
WKUNEaDAY>A.NNUAjL^|O^^^RT O^ETlIOlDLlTAlf BUUOOL8* CRORAL 

THURSDAY-riRST DAY ofUw HATlOfCAL MUSIC MEKTIROa. 
FlilDAY-ORCIlESTKAL nAND end GREAT ORGAN. 

BATUROAY-aECUMD MUSIC MEBTIROSi The SECOND 

The Fine Arte Conrte end Oillentlune. Die Teohnolorleel end NelureJ llletory CoUenllone. ell 
th« vArtt>ua Ulu«ti«U<.iii of Afl. t^doiua, end Nature, end the Gerdeae ead rerk elwejre open, 
lluain end FounUlne delly. 

AdmlMlon on June n. te. fid. , Mondey to Fridaf, te.| Betnrdan, te. Qolnee Beeaon llokell 
Fre e. 

pRYSTAL PAI.ACK,-NATIONAL MUSIC MEBTiNOa 

The Flret Htriee of Uieee Annuel Meetlnir*. InetltuUit to eiioourefe CiueMiltion In 
I'reeUoei Muetn. »ili teke pleue hetvoei) Thuredey, June 17, end fMurder.Julr «. iMieit PnMf 
of the eaRretete velue of <i.0QU will he ewerded uy rlrctdl JutIm of the mo#l dMinf<|lNM|ii 
A purlloii of Uie tnonAjr prowed* will be elMted >o the Jloyel Aaidoniy of Mum 
oyel Society of MutIuUuie. Tlie CompetlUune ead rarfliriueiiiiee wlU lehe plow ae 


. _ aaarei 

Jduelden*. .. 

euti to tlM Uoyel Society 
follow* I 

On TllUnaDAY, June W.-Roprenn end Tenor Voeellfte will Comp^ In puhllo. 

meudnii et Oiiep.at. A Greiid Vouel M»d liirirumetitel Conoert. Includliif CoiniietiloiVi al 
lUlt-pevt f tMir. 


On HATUUDAY. June 19 Contrelto, fleritoiiu. end Hum VoeelUt* will (:>im|wU* In piihlle, 
oommeuelnf et One p.m. A G rend Vooei eod Intiruinetiiel Uouoert. Indudiutf Cump^hNe. 
et llelf-iNM r 


On TUESDAY, July 9 -A:iiorel HorJetle* n/if neoeedlng WU mine*. MIIHeyr Deed*, end 
IUn4U of Volunteer Megluieiiu, will niffrelly ivitipeie, cvimiMHialna el One p.m, A Ufena 
Cmieert. fnnluding t^oinm'tlUM**. et ll«ii>peat t uur. 

c>n THUKHDAY. July UtUm f.rr the rhellenm PH^i Taive «i.(Ka rCliM I. 

Choir* of VOO Volrnt). Choral N^icik* n>r Mnt’f Voi«cA|eiicl Uenib of Henliitent* A Uie LfM 
will aeTrrelly Coiiipcie, autiiinciM.’jnK et Oim) p.m. A Giend Coueerl, Ineludiua Com|MlUNre. 
etIlelf'PeaVoiir. 

On SATITHDAY. July e._Th» nttemmf of DbtrllNiUnf Prt*ee will 1^ p\me at Thwt 
O’clock, to br folhiwed by e Grend Voeel end liMUumeniel Cifocort, fnetudlM tat (;ainiMitlCare 
who here won Prlrr*( ef)>rr which there rSIl W a Grand Ulipiay td Uw lriNiutaiai,and an 
exhitiiikM of Greet I irewoik* In the EvcuUta. 

By Order. 

0E08GB OROVB, fnerektrg. 

THE SOOIETY of PAINtMs 

•L The STXTY'EIGirni ANNUAL KXIIiniTlONlemiwUFEN.etkFeUMalltbMt. 
from Nine UU Scren. Admtlteuo*. le CeUJafue.od. 

_ ^ A I«FRED D. FRIFPi tSee rekure. 

W1LL\tA)SK ON TVENDAV.VuLy A 


/^LD BOND STBEET GALLERY, 26 Old Bond Street.— 

vy The EIGHTH EXHtJllTlON of FICl’UUEa In Oa and WATBR-COliOURB le 
NOW OPEN. AdailwUm. la. Cetelofue*, ed. 

0. r. COESTKR. Km, 9te. 


TYORfi’S GREAT PICTURE of CHRIST LEAVING the 

ef C7trittlaah[|;^^.*'^* *C^rM leii ** PfaMeaoa 


de RlmiiJ.^' *• Neupk/te,” ” TlUnle," no., e» the DUKE OALLEKY. It New BmnI Stnoi. 
Ten to ai*. Admman,J^ 
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THE LAST OF THE INDIRECT CLAIMS. 

T he Arbitrtitora at Geneva have efTected with nclmirahlo 
judgment a result which hnd been fur soino days |iaBt 
confiaently anticipated. The only issue which had been raised 
on the part qf England waa whether the Imliroct Cluinis 
wore inclnded in the eubmiasion which was itself to be found 
in the Treaty. The American Government has now, before 
the beginning of the inquiry, for reasons of which it is 
the ezunsive judge, formally withdrawn the disputed claimH. 
The flinotions of the Arbitrators practically comintMico from the 
date at which Lord Tknteuden handed iu the English argument. 
The proviouB prooeedinga were wholly preliminary and forma), 
although they may have Involved substantial and important 
conseij^uenccs. The Arbitrators judiciously ab.stained from 
assuming jurisdiction over tho scope of tlie reference. They 
only expressed their individual and collective ojiinion, not 
that the claims were or were not covered by tho 'freaty, but 
they were in their nature improper to bo submitted to arbi- 
tration. It is possible Uiat tho niodo of evading a difFicuity 
wilfully created by tho American (iovemmenC may bavo been 

““ iifi. In fluino of tlio 
lis incidentally ob- 
rily bubmittud to 
iiablo to damages 


concocted between Mr. Fibii and Mr 
discussions in tlie llouho of Commons' 
served that no nation could have 
arbitration \lio question wlu’llier it 
which might have been moabured by liundfc^ds of iiiillionH. 
Tho Arbitrators condemn more severely tlio conduct of the 
^ authors of tho American (’use when tlicy formally declare 
that the claims could not constitute good foundation for an uwawl 
of conipehsution or computation of damages between nations. 
If the supporters of General Giiant or of Mr. CiiaKU-V can 
extract from tho proceedings at (Geneva any coiibolatiou for 
national vanity, it will not bo worth while to distuib their 
complacency. They will probably assc rt that ilio question in 
dispute has ailer all been settled by tho Arbitrators, who in 
truth merely prmddcd the American Government with laclli- 
tiOB for withdrawal. Tho rules of international law uro 
wbdli^ unaffected by the autlioritetivo exprcfwioa of opinion. 
Leia cautious jurists might havo fallen into tiio erfor of con- 
demning lu principle claims of which they only aflirm that 
they oouUL not servo as a foundation for [M^cuniary damages. 
Lord was precipitate in his complaint that the decision 

might have been dangerous if it liad been favourable to the 
ctslm.r If it were poslible to imagine that the Arbitrators 
eottld^ beftte eutor^ tlio inquiry, have approved tho 
principle of tlio claims, the English ogont would have still had 
the opportunity of withdrawing from any share in proceedings 
whii^ had not yot commenc^. Mr. Pkkcy Wynuhau, who 
uudertoolc at< a moment’s notice the lead of the Op|K)sition, 
has probably satisfied himaolf on reflection tliat ho might have 
more judidoualy left the subject to Mr. Diskakli. 

Arbitaratots and tb^ agents of the litigant Poweyrs may | 
claim the credit of haying kept their counsel during the pre- j 
liminaiy proceediiiM. The enterprise of the New York papers ! 
has nqt been eqnm to tho task of purchasing confidential 
ooamttmvalkmst and the less ambitious efibrts of English 
Corma|Nmdents have naturally been inieffeottial. It goderaUy 
hap |Sfflif^ that vrh|Si all the |!iaTtieB to a transaction desire the 
ittlie objetti they contrive to surmount difiScultiea of dcigiL 
the Arbitatatorsi the Eqglish, and the Aiuericatis 
worn all on various grounds siDcereJy anxkms to save tho 
and they ureSf also agreed ou the iasqiitily and ioad- 
huBiUe the notmous dki/n^ U j&pUte. Never- 

fheldin ednditioiis of efie embar- 

mdtac imi ompIiBx. Ths were ramaiiied 

pMfeaiof their Goveimineiit from sifimiitting 
on imue whkh aoeoidiim to frmtv 


American agents, on the other band, had, os it was thought,, 
been instructed to insist on uii award, although Mr. Flsu had 
taken the strange conrso of inforniing Lord GkakviLLK that 
the American Aibitiator was opposed to a recognition of tins 
claims. It w'us ccrt 4 iin that the members of the Tribunal 
would do their utmost to facilitate a compromise, but it was 
ditllcuit fur tliom to take the inituiiive. Tboro were serious 
objections to a ])rulungrd adjournment, although, in tho 
abscuco of a special limiuition, evory Court com|Htteiit 
to dotcmiino the time at which it may think fit to proceed 
with an itupury. The chances of a prosperous result 
were probably increased by tho peculiar constitution of 
tho Tribunal, winch inohidoH among its mombers two ominont 
and aide ^^•J>rt•^eIlt.^tives of the paitica to tho dispute. Mr. 
Adams and the Loiii> ('1111 1> Jusiicic were of course in constant 
communication with ilio counsel and ngonts of tholr rrs|>eo- 
tivo GovernmontH, and they had tho opportunity of enabling 
their colleagues to become informally acquainteii with any 
overtures or suggr stions wludi might bo useful for their guid- 
anco. Direct negutiutinns between ibo Governments was 
happily rendered iinpoMsiblo by tho inconvcniont attiihutcsof 
tho Aincricnn Senate, Tho Govcinnienl of the United Srotes 
is iiicupuble of ajijomtlng a plcnii>otentiary, because tho acts 
of any diplomatic agent may be dibiavowod by on authority 
iiom which he h.is not received instructions. FOT ono hiilf of 
the year, during tho rcccKS of the Semite^ llte most 
trilling mleriiational arrangements must bo ail<(pOpdcd* 
Ameiicun Piesiduiits and Ministers have ofteny witp^e cha^* 
ra('t 4 >ristic adroitness of their nation, contrived to {|nb by tho 
disabilities to which they are subject. The IbiKsfint tuiglit 
at his pJiasuro have inoddied the C'lmo which 1 ^ optol pm* 
stilted in his name, but ho })referrod to simple retractetiqo a 
pioject of treaty which onublLd Jiim to transfer his responsi- 
bility to tho Semite. 

Jly their mode of conducting tho oontroveray the Americana 
ha>o secured sotno of the advantages wiiich frequently reward 
the audacity of adventurous .'idvocntes. Under covor of a 
HuppoH(‘d abniidonmeht ol tho Indirect Claims they induocKi 
tho English •CommiHsioners to admit tlmt tho remote 
and cunscqucniial expenses of the American navy re- 
sulted directly Ironi the proceedings of the Ckinfodcrtite 
cruisers, in a later stago of the disenssiou they have 
diverted attculion from Uio offensive tone and mutter 
of their Case, except so far as it inoludcri tlie Indirect 
Claims; yet there can be little doubt tliat intelligent 
Americans arc seriously annoyed^ at the untenable pcjsitioii 
which their Government has qssurned. Mr, Finn’s recent 
assertion that no pecuniary award on account of the Indirect 
Claims had been expected is a oorifession that tho demand 
which was preferred m tlio plainest language was unjust and 
extortionate. When Mr. Fisa’s agent, six months ogo,. 
laid his damages for the Indirect Claims at ihreo or four 
hundred nuilions, his uosorupulous protensions wero almost 
more plausible than tho late contention of the Skciietary 
of State. The Treaty contemplated pecuniary deiimnda 
alone, and it conferred no power 00 the Arbitrators 
to decide theoretical issues. The American Government 
seems to have persuaded itself that Mr. Soknkk's monstrous 
figtnente, which were aflerwardi adopted by Mr. Fish, could 
only be finally abolished by a judgment of the Cboneva 
Tribunal; but, except so far as the Indirect Claims were con- 
nected with p^nii^ claims, the Arbitrators were incapable 
of eatartelciinff^ queitioii. If the English Government luid 
been to enlarge the terms of the original sub* 

^ ^ Amerioan agents 

would h^'^cmteeiitrated their energies on die object of 
obtawisl paP teO B S pecuniary d Aiages lor the enhancemeni 
of liho nde^ioiMiiioe, and for the pretended prolongation 



Uie war. Mr. f'isft lias in his lator deapatchoa failed to re* 
meinbur that tbo groM sum originailjr demanded by the 
American Coinmissioners must have included damugos for 
the Lidircct Claims, inasmuch aa it largely exceeded all 
the alleged losses caused by tho acta of the Confedorato 
cruisori. 

In anticipation of the preliminary rejection of tho Indirect 
Claimii by tlie Tribunal, the apologiata of tho American Go- 
vernment hnvo already described the proceeding of the Tribunnl 
as a juHlifiCHtion of tho pre66ntH.ttou of t.Lo cluiiiiH. A plaintif): 
who profoBses to bo satisfa^ with an adverse verdict or with 
n noii'iimit acknowledges that his action has been litigious and 
rmjust. The Americans have in tho present instance been 
conscious that they are exposed to both imputations; but they 
ho 2 )ed to conceal their defeat on the main contention by dwell- 
ing on the collateral issue whether the extortionate claims 
wore covered by tbo Treaty. 'J’he tone and arguments of their 
apologists have l)eon subjected to a curious change since tlui 
earlier days of the controvorsy. The Englisli G^rrespondent of 
II Now York newsjiaper, who boldly aflirined that all parties 
in tho Unitfxl States supported the claims, and that tlie Eng- 
lish CommisHionoTH hud acquiesced in referring thorn to 
arbitiation, must feel painfully that ho has been loft in the 
lurch by his own Government; while the sharp practice of 
Mr. B^nchoft Ditvis has been almost imnniinously condemned 
by respectable politicians in tho United t3tates. For some 
time past Mr. Fish has been occupied in devising measiiros lor 
getting rid of the claims without openly admitting that they 
wore originally wrongful. Ilis hopes wore temporarily dis- 
appointed by the capricious amondinents introduced by the 
Senate into the Supplementary Article ; and ho has since 
been munccuvring through his ngents to tlirow on tho Geneva 
Tribunal the burden of rejecting tlio claims. It would not 
bo just to blame the AmoricJina lor olFurls to save from failure 
a Ti'ijiity which is almost oxclusivoly advantageous to thom- 
aclvcs. The ostentatiuUH anxiety of the l^iiiglish Government 
to cUect llio same result, though it is not in itself ilistiroditable, 
has porliapfl been a dijdomatic mistake. The American 
Govorurnent has boon more than once misled by Lord Guak- 
viLu:*.s pertinacious ingenuity in suggesting new methods of 
HCttlement. It is ut least possible that the promoters of tho 
Indirect Claims might Jiavo been earlier brought to their 
souses by a ])lain intimation that tho failure of a litigation 
concerns the claimant of damages rather than (ho defendant. 
Any unlttvourablo judgment of tho conduct of tho Jbiglish | 
Government would bo at least premature; and it is right 
•^)that ihoso who uro charged with the ooiuluot of a nogorintion 
j^should lean to conciliation rather than to di lianco. One of 
the best c|Uu]Uio8 of jirolcsaional diplomatists is tho dispas- 
sionate calmnusH which it is tho business of their lives to cul- 
tivate. It is only when tho encroaching spirit of an adversary 
is encouraged by concosaion that the display of a pacific ilis- 
position may possibly become mischievous. After all that 
Ims paAsecl there is no reason to grudge cither the detention of 
tho English agents uiid counsel for a week or two at 
<icncva before the coiiimonccment of their main businoss, or 
tho expense of the tulcgrnphic inesuages wLicli have passed 
backwimls and forwards. It was lar more desirable 
liiut tho question sliould bo settUd on tho s])ot than 
tiiat the abandonment of tho claims should be purchased 
at tho cost of accepting another newfangled supplement 
to iutoruatiunal law. Tho retros}»ective rules aro tho most 
obnoxious part of a Treaty which is otherwise not 
aatisfuetory, and tho cumbrous phrases of the Supplementary 
Articlo might easily have served as tho foundation of future 
miaundorstandings. There would not have been the smallest 
advantage in the judicial rejection or diplomatic prohibition 
of ibrius of extortion which have never boon ^recognized by 
my civilized nation, except when tho American Govermueut 
thought lit ill an evil hour to adopt tho extravagances of Mr. 
duMHfili. It is possible that the conduct of a neutral might be 
^iie. direct cause of tho prolongation of a war, although, os Mr. 
]Pl8U justly observed, such conduct would be a foundation rather 
for hostilities than for a claim of damages. The terms of the 
Sup^ementary Article might, if it hud been ratified, not im- 
j^^bly have been quoted by the American Goveminent in 
defonoa of ft repetition of its repeated connivance at Fenian 
invAsionii of Csmada. Thu unodicial intimation addressed by 
the Arbitrators to tlie American agent \vhs distinguished by 
Ihe rare merit of being adei|uatu to the solution of the imme- 
diate difiicultiee, while it impUed no assumption of authority 

^bliwh ftftj general precedent. 


MR. mSRAELl AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

O NCE more the Conservativos have been ohoered with a 
great banquet and a great speech. Mr. Disiiarli’s speech 
on Monday was in its way a masteq)iece. It was full of 
novelty, of telling points, or vigorous and highflown phrases. 
What tho speaker did ho did thoroughly. Ho sot himself to 
offer his hearers a complete travesty of the history of England 
during tho last forty years, and ho never once wandered inp> 
Bob«nics8 or accuracy of statement. Mr. Dishakli is thoroi^Jwy 
iilivc to the great (act that if recent cventw are skilfully and 
boldly miBrei»ro»ented, and if tho misrepresentation is adapted 
to ilatter tho tiistCM and prejudices of a sympathizingaudionoo, 
there is not the slightest reason why a practised orator shoidd 
hesitate* to way anything he pleasca. Mr. Disbaeu had invented 
for Monday niglit a t)tiilly new theory fur the glorification 
of hia own party and the disparagornent of his adversaries 
It had struck him as a wild and beautii’ul concoption that 
tho Liberals might bo portrayod os tlie non-national, 
tbo Cosmopolitan, Or, as with a variation ho termed it, the 
Continental party, while the Consorvatives might be invested 
with a new iialo of brightness as tlio national, the insular, the 
truly English party. Around this theory a coaling ul fanciful 
liicts ami a web of sparkling rhetoric were laid. It was a 
Bpecch to listen to and to believe in, not to criticize or refuto. 
Mr. Disiiakli <lid not tondtsci-nd to give any inRUiiicos in 
which tho CoBiuojx)iitaniNiii of tho Liberal itfiity bad been dis- 
tinctly marked. On the contrary, if his hearers had analysed 
his statements, they would have learned that alter forty yciirs 
of power and success tho CoKinopolitanism of Liborala has 
never bcjen known to diB]>hiy itself except in a tiny Jicpublicmi 
movement which utterly faihal, and in tlio cxisteiico of a fi<iv 
hundred London Jacobins w’ho arc totally poworless. II' tluA 
is tho only result of tho lixed bias of the majority of EnglirJi- 
inon operating during nearly half a century under the most 
favourable circinnKlanct s, Englishnioii must l)o a singularly 
helplcas and unpraclieal set of people. Still Mr. Di.-sCakm 
chose to say that tlieru is something Btrikingly Cosniupuhum 
or C/Outincnlal in English Libeials, and his speech may iheiv- 
ibrt* suggest a inomcnt’rt ci>nsitleratK>n ns to whether there hi 
any triiih in what ho said or not. Whether it would be any 
reproach to an Englibh parly that it is Cosinopoliftiu or Con- 
tinental it is inipos^sible to .say. Details would be everylliiiig. 
Ill Bomo respects it might bo a great inorit, ami in otlRr.j a 
great dcnierit, to have so wide an area of «yinpatbic8, JUit if 
we ask ourselves w hat are the grc*at Jiiberul mca>ures of the 
period over which Mr, Disj.’ai.li's Juncy played, it bo happoini 
that they have boon singularly little Gosmopoliuvn or Conti- 
nental. The abolition of alavery and tho elavo ti‘ade, tiie 
abolition of I'rotcction, and the reform ol'tlie Law have been 
tho holds in whicli the labours of Liberals liavo boon most 
succcBsl'ul and most ]>ersiBtout since tho lieform Bill which 
brought them first into power. So. Jar irom borrowing tlie 
ideas of Ollier nations on any of those heads, England hoa t>coii 
labouring over since, and ofieu with Very partial siiucoss, to 
induce the Continent to put down slavery and to adopt Free 
Trade. Englisli Liberals have beei^the teachers, not tlio 
pupils, of the outer world in tliose sucres of labour; while 
in tho dcparlmont of Law Rdbnn, so long and so pertiiia- 
cioiisiy resisted by the Conservatives, tho most that cun bo 
said is that EnglUh law has in into years lost enough ol' the 
impress of u grotesque and effete barbarism to attain a cha- 
racter which has grout virtues and groat iaulta, but which still 
roumins eminently national. 

The Conservative party whose achievements were lauded 
mid whose principios were proclaimed by Mr. Disrabli exists 
simply in his fortiie brain. He aimouncod that he had nothing 
whatever to say for tho Tory party before the first Reform Bilk 
They were a set of silly old-fasliioned creatures, clinging to 
antiquatcrl notions and unfitted for practical life. He was 
eijually averse to the name and memory oi' Sir RoitRRT 
But tliere has been, he hinted, a secret Conservative 
|iarty which has been all along working wokiders. Ameii^g 
tlie oilier great feats of party was the pasm^g 

of tho Factory Act of Lord SuAFt£SBtrar. As kscoty 
is written iu proKO, tho facts aro tliat this 
vras introduced while a Gonservativo Govoditn^ was 'ill 
office, and was violently and sUcoemfully resisted by it 3s 
was afterwards carried while a labetaL Govemmeat 
office, and Was strongly supported by Lord Rcssftut imMs 
Geouge Gu£Y, who, together wiUi Lord pAumMCiixi^; lui^ 
spoken or voted for it wfa^ the Conservative 
crushed it for a time out of existence. M hatMj 
or spoken in poetry, diis Act was the of tbe ameCGm^^ 
vativea to thcee WvatdTui woriemgrinen 
niug to know their true friends. In another 


tli 9 action of secret Consorvatirea baa not been ao aacooeafuL thomaelvea that it 
It appears that it is a apecial feature of the Conaen'otive tty their hauda* 
policy to bind the coioniea to the mother-country. The proper they too would bq 
why to do thia, according to Mr. Disr^isli, ia ibr the mother- very much change 
country to fe the coloni^ tariffs, control the granta of colonial begin to blunder, 
lands, bargain to keep in the colonioa a certain number of with miatruat and 
troops, 4 ind to have a Council of colonista rosident in tho truth aa anyl 
London. It ia by tlieir clear poroeption of the value of know — and, if as] 
ideas that tho Conaervativea have won one of tliolr chief quite to make up 
to be called tho National party, tho party that maintains Ministry to give p] 
the Empire oa a whole, and keeps alive tlio glory uf Britain, would luive no gi 
Certainly tho secret of tho Consorvalivcs oa to their colonial preference, for on< 
policy has boon admirably preserved. No ouo in tho lust few would do, and noit 
years has ever heard of their Imperial views aa to tariffs or quenco might bo 
waste lauds or troopa, and few persons even in tho colonioa will enough to hold ol 
baliove that when they come next into power tliey will aunimou Sewage Bills in a a 
a Council of coloniats to reside in London. But tho National lation of their true 
party, in its quiet way, has its oyo on friends nearer homo, TK>litan parly, it is 
and in its own good time is going to revoal itself as tho 8[)0cial Mr. Diskakli have 
protector of the poor. It has not coino forward in any jority as will cnab! 
hurried and prematuro manner to assume this clmructor. in unhealthy Englaud 
fact, for years it devoted all its energies, and Mr, Disuaeli 
owed his fortune, to trying to make the broiul of tlio poor its 
dear os farmers could wish it to ho. But it was biding its time. 

It was waiting till sowago bocamo tho (|ue 8 tion of the day, 
and now tliat tho hour baa struck, it claims the question of aiTanaom 

BGwilgo ns its own. Mr. Diskaixi of course did not say what Governmouts 

it would do with regard to sewage that Liberals are not likely Germans undei 

to lio. Ho loft it to bo iuJorred that a (k^sinopolilim and official statoin 

Continental party was not tl»o party to make English homes nature of tl 

sweet and English air pure. It will take a really National ccmTul result i 

I)..rly to do tins, und It will l.o from Hiv Cuuu.s Ai.i.r uu. v, “ ay,„ont of t 

whim ho returns to ofhee, that Birmingham will loam what on is to bi 

emth it is to do with its reiW'. Every one will allow that ^ 

that will boa secret of secret ConserMiLiam well worth and it is stated lha 
knowing. jption tc 

Descending from those lofty ihghta of -ronianco, Mr. remaining millian 
DisUakli got himself and liis licanTs to earth again by assiirt- private linns, and ] 
ing that the Libenil party is now regarded by the country proceeds of Treui 
with mistrust and repugnance, 'fhat tho Government has millions hUirl ing eu 
been aaid still is unpopular, and that it law w'oaried tho tho bulk <»f tlio hi 
general patience by its niany blunders, is true enough ; class, and tlio la 
nor does anyone doubt that tho (Jonservativert would gum probably bo mad© t 
largely if there were a dissolution. But that tlio Liberal Treaty tor the pay r 
party is viewed by tho country with mistrust and ro- lion of French soil, 
piignanco is a great exaggeration, Tliero is nut a piece therefore, it may I 
of Liberal legislation passed in the Inst twenty yoars tlmt tho porhaps amaher ei 
Confeervutivos would have the inobt distant pruspi'Ct of Iwing mous gain to iho t 
able to repeal if tlioy were in power. Tliciu ih not a hiuglo rapidly dunmish tl 
lueosuro on which bofli Lilarais and CcmsciMitivos have any can l>o no duublthi 
opon, distinctly marked, conllictmg opinions, on which the iho terms on whit li 
country has pronounced, or is likely to [irommnce, in favour of corlain. The natjc 
Uio Consorvativos. It is not even at all eerta.n liow largo tho ora foreigner, must 
Conservutivo gain would bo if aa election were hold at once, that his interest s 
The Libomls, contrary to general o.x|aictaUon, have maiifiged provided for paying 
to retain possuivsion of the CHUoslid seat ior Bed lords) live, and be enough to meet 
the reality of the cxm'iAcliou of tho Conser\ alive leaders as to it is cetluin that on 
the changed opinion of the country will soon bo tested when a fieroo controveis 
tlie Lords have decided whether they will adh* r<* to or almndon which shall bo se 
those of their amendnienls to the Ballnt Ihll to which Mr. millions sterling wl 
GladjjTONIc has annouii' cd that he cannot iigrcc. Win n onco before it is'iues tin 
tho Ballot Bill is cfirric<l, there is every probability of a period statement tliat tlii 
of comparative quiet, and questions ot a mild order which sliort, just os it i 
either* party would deal with iii substantially tho same total cost of tho i 
way will occupy general attoutlon. The only qu/* 8 tton to bo so largo u sum us 
decided is which party sliail lie allowed tho privilege and absriluU'ly iiccossa] 
amiisemont uf dealing witli them. Wluit tho Conservatives less. Ouo rooson 
have in their favour is that tlio existing Government has made somo of tlio taxf;s 
many enemies and committed many errors. At a time when os was antieipatcxl 
most men would allow that it does not really make any great Uiis is only duo to 
dii&ronce which party is in office in an era of sewage JLils and by purchasers absti 
anti-adulteration Bills, it is a great advauUigo to a jsirty that price of which the) 
it has Isialy given no offence, and lias hud no recent oppor- buy what tlicy hav 
^qniry a( making patent miirtakes. The present Goveminent anucipalions of the 
has earned, or hos tried to carry, a scries of measures, each This may be so or n 
of whioh has raised up against it a little knot of enemies, who saying tliat in order 
will liko to have their revenge when the next election comes, scribers to the loan 
qiMgymen, londowuefs, wild IriHlunon, soldier.M sailoif, pubil- an atiisual ridVenne 
mme-owoera, Nonconformist teachers iiave all tlieir qaostion. During 
sMdal soorea against the Cabinet which Uiey would Hko to week the position 
wipe iff ia their own way. Then # mess has boon made ia been oonfeMiled, anc 
abaest ^emsy departaeat of public affairs. A year ago as nearly as pi 
die Ferekn Office would have remaiiied as an eneepdon* raised by additknu 
bat sowlt ipay be said that dw«a hM been blnn faa hsg; thisiispseoiie^ th< 
all ipu^- vho like a mild change may say to* fspiy tP the Bonk 


themselves that it is dme anodm, set ef mr&npere should 
tty their hauda Direody the CiyiuimfM wine in offioe, 
they too would bagin to give and, unlesa they are 

very much ohaaged, it Inugr be safelly added ffiat ihaiy would 
begin to blunder. Then in Iheiv turn would be viewed 
with mistrust and repugosnoe. But what aqema as 
iho truth as anything else is that the counUy does Itot 
know — and, if imcd at an election, would not be abhe 
quite to make up iu mind — whether it wishes die presout 
Ministry to give plaoe to tho Ministry of Mr- Disiuvu. tt 
would nave no great mistrust or repugnanee, and no ^eat 
preference, for ouo set of politloHms or tho other. Either 
would do, and noithor would do very woU ; and the conso- 
quenco might bo tliat neither party would have atrengtlt 
enough to hold office with credit^ or oven to carry good 
Sewage Bills in a satisfactory manner. In spite of Uie reve- 
lation of their true diameter as the National, not tiie Cosmo- 
TKilitan parly, it is extremely doulitfbl whether tlie friends oT 
Mr. Dihkakli havo any elmnee of ssouring him such a ma- 
jority as will enable him to show what Im really can do for 
unhealthy Englaud. 


raBNOH FINANCE. 

rilHE aiTangomcnts betwoon the German and French 
i Governmouts for tho evacuation of Fronoh territory by 
the Germana under new ^^ondl lions are said to bo ooncludeu. 
No official Htatoment has yet boon made from whidi the 
precise nature of these armngomonts could be gathered. But 
the gcu<*ral result is known. M. Thiriis in to hurry forward 
tho payment of tlie throe tnUliaids still payable, and the 
ovac'UutiiUL is to bo effected bit by bit, as the money is paid 
over. A very largo loiui niunt thcrefuro bo effected at once, 
and it is stated that a HuiUcicut amount will shortly bo Insimd 
for suliHcriptioQ to produce two milliards in oash, while tho 
remaining millianl will be provided partly by tlie aid of 
private liriuH, and partly by the Bank of France, and from tlio 
I proceeds of Treasury bondB. Tho iustalmcnts oa eighty 
millions sUirling cannot [lo-sibly bo called up very rapidly, m 
tho bulk of tlio siil)HL‘ijl>erj will bo Frenchmen of a humble 
class, and tlio lust jxi} meat to tho Gorumns may not im- 
probably bo mad© at a date ueurly tho same as tlmt fixed by tho 
Treaty tor the payniont oi tho whole three millianls. Some por- 
tion of French soil, and cMpccmlly tho stionghold of Belfort, will, 
therefore, it may bo expoctud, renmin in Gorman Immls for 
porhapH amahur eighteen months. But it will bo an onor- 
moLiB gain to tho country that ouch succoiMivo payment will 
rapidly dniniiiBli tho area occupied by tho foreigner. There 
call t>o no doubt that tho niuiioy will bo forthcoming, although 
tho terms on which the loan c/m be cff’cctod sUll icumiu uu- 
cormin. Tho national creditor, whether ho U a Froiichman 
or a foreigner, must impure nut only whether tho nation wisliea 
that his interest should bo paid, but what is tho maohiuery 
provided for paying it. In other words, tlio annual taxes must 
bo enough to meet the demands of th© creditor ; and although 
it is ceituin that enough tux<^*s wdl bo levied for the purpose, 
a fieroo controvoisy is guiug on as to th© particular uixea 
which slmll bo selected to make up tho deliciency of eight 
millions storlmg wliicli tho Govcruiucnt wishes to so© covered 
before it ih'iues tho loan* It is not posHibl© to acrulinisu tlio 
statement that this is the amount by which tiic revoiuio ia 
sliort, just as it is not possible at present to ealculat <3 tho 
total cost of tho war to France. Th© Govenunont says that 
so largo a sum us eight millions of additiomd taxation is not 
absriluUdy nccossary, but it thinks it not prudent to aslc for 
loss. Ouo reason given for takir^ a go^ margin is that 
homo of tlio taxf^s recently imposetl are not yidding so much 
os was anticipntexi. Uf course tho Government says that 
tills is only duo to tho temporary derangemoat of trade, oauscsl 
by purchasers abstaining from the coiiHUiiiptiou of articles the 
price of whioh they find ©nliancod. Boon habit will make them 
buy what tliqy havo boon accustomed to have, luid tlien tlio 
anticipations of tho collectors of the revenue will be fUiilUed. 
This may be so or not, but at any rote M.Tuikks is quite right ia 
saying tliat in order to silence aJi contention and nude© the sub- 
scribers to the loan feel perfectly secure it is noocssary to show 
an Atiisual nrvenae about the aufficiiincy of whicli iaoxo is no 
qaostion. During all the warm liiiancial dolnttes of thia 
week the position thus occupied by the Government baa not 
been eonteated, and it has been attumed that a sum ainotmt- 
as nearly aa possible to millions sterUng ffmU b# 
numd by additkW taxation. Idkimetimes tho th^ht that 
this is pseoite^ Iho amount which tho Govenunent is going to 
^ Ibu Bonk of France within the year seemed to fotem 


m 


itfolf on tho mind of a uioaker, and he was Almoet ready to 
, auggeat the idle remark ihat, if the Bank were not repaid, the 
new taxes would not be wanted. But all that it has read or 
heard about finance for the last twelve months has at last im- 
press^ the Assembly with the conviction that the repayment 
of the Bank advances is one of the conditions that make 
a loan possible on favourable terms. If tho credit of 
tho Bank had not remained intact during all these times of 
trouble, the paper currency would have been greatly depre- 
ciated, and the difilcultie» of borrowing immeuHely increased ; 
and it is because tlio nation is pledged to repay tlie advances 
made by the Bank that it has stood the sliock and kept its 
credit unimpeached. 

On tho 19th of January lust the Assembly passed a vote 
.which bitterly alfronted M. Tiutns, and the upsliot of which 
was that the Assembly was to endeavour through special 
Committees to devise new taxes which should replace tho 
ttixes on raw materials proposed by tho Government. The 
Cornmittoo naturally found this a most dilHcult task, but they 
arrived at tho conclusion that three new taxes might bo 
adopted — a tax on securities other than llontes, n tax on 
mortgages, and a tax on business transuctions. When, how- 
ever, the airangomeuts with the Garinans were on the evo of 
being completed, M. Tiiixus thought that ho might striko a 
*bold sti'okoand have his own way; the Assembly would bo 
driven into a corner, and might be made to choose between 
adopting the hated tux on raw inutoriuls and incurring the 
odium of upsetting a scheme for ^liberating iho national 
lerrit;ory. On Monday, accordingly, the Government brought 
lurwHfd its own projmals, in o])position to those recoiumended 
by the Committees of the Assembly. The basis of tho scheme 
was the old tax on raw materials, but M. de Goulaku, the 
Minister of Finance, was obliged to own thui nothing like tho 
required sum could bo got out of taxing raw materials at 
present, as Franco is still humpored by numerous treaties of 
commerce. If ho could get in the full pix>cccds of Uic taxes 
Ito proposed to levy, tlioy woidd yield about five millions 
sterling. But at present tlioy will yield under two millions, 
and even when Uio treaties with England and Belgium have 
ceased to operate, they will bring in loss than two millions 
and a half. Over the doiiclency which must, oven according 
to tlie calculation of the Government, continue to exist Avhiio 
tho troutios of conunorco aro in force, M. de Goulaud threw 
tlio veil of a discreet silence. The rciuaitiing four millions 
to bo derived from an augmentation of tho direct 
'iijfitos, and of tho salt-duty, and also fi*om a rigorous 
si^preasion of frauds on tho revenue in the manufactiiro 
of alcohol, which now deprive tho State ol* nearly a 
million a your. M. Tiiieus, who know that tho uugiiienta- 
tion of tho direct taxes would bo exceedingly unpopular, 
was most earnest in explaining that the but den wus only 
a temporary one, but die did not explain why it should 
be HO* The proceeds from the tax on raw materials mttst full 
for years much short of the four millions at which they kre 
ostlinated ; and alUiough, if tho country remains peaceful aud 
prosperous, the receipts fix^m the taxes generally will increase, 
and some of tho tuxes now levied cun bo remitted or lessened, 

* there does not appear to bo any reason why the payers of 
dii'Oct taxes and tho consumers of (udt should have tho ex- 
clusive bcnoiit of tlio improved state of alfaira. J:)ithcr it is 
fair to put a heavier burden on those who pay direct tuxes or 
it is not. M. de Goulakd said that it is quite fair, ibr he 
only asked fur liilocn additioiud contiincs, wbilo in times 
hot very long gone by, and wliilo Franco was still un- 
louchod by imy great calamity, the imyera of these direct 
taxea had been gratiiied by seven toeu contimos being taken 
off what tboy hud to ][>ayi and bo asked his hearers to 
hofieot >YheUicr, when tho Assumbly met at Bordeaux, every 

K of direct taxes would not have thought hiiusulf very 
if bo oould have been sure that the war would have 
dpno, noticing worse to him than bring back iiBecu of the 
WvohtOOH QOiitmios fnim wiiidi he hod been relieved. The 
. Si^dt was also justified on Urn ground that tlie con- 

bad not been found to increase in proportion as 
tho dlit^lf :had boon lessoned ; and henco M. nx Goulard 
iptbr^pd ^0 oonsumm would take a certain quantity 
and ua. ]^^ tho duty was raised or not If a 

^|khlU0h Impressing firauds 

tm the hivahusi ia dio manufacture yf alcohol, no one can say 
t It saved. The prcqK>sal, therolbre, of tho 

‘ ^ ittif Ih apythiag like tho whole money 
r It proposed to find 

disiiaot hmW^ ivhioh it juati-^ 




o jlhjp tho oiiM^ mthxt mohi 



tlian a moiety for next year, from taxes on raw materials, and 
to leave the balance unprovided for. 

Nothing but strong political pressqxo oould make the 
Assembly agree to such a proposal. Financially it has 
nothing to recommend it. It is not as if die Government 
could say that there was one class of taxes which would, with- 
out having recourse to any otlier, foniiah all that is ^wanted. 
Fn^c-traders might then at least have tho satisfaction of giving 
up their theories to obtain a groat immediate good. But 
taxes on law materials are only advocated as a stop- gap, and 
as a very bad stop-gap. It is owned that the revenue 

ofhcinls were instructed to reiKirt as to tho amotint 
that could be got At once frOm those taxes, and they re- 
ported that tho utmost that could be obtained from this 
source was forty -two millions of fmnes. The adversaries of 
tho tax on raw materials broadly assort that the State would 
get little or nothing from them, owing to frauds and draw- 
backs. But tho Government has naturally taken core to get 
tho ruoBt favourable report it could, and the report it has 
obtained only ventures to anticipate forty millions of francs. 
All beyond that is merely cunjcctural, and it is in order, not 
to till up tho whole deficit ol tlio Builget-, not to Secure tlio 
freedom of Franco by one Ixdd stroke, that Protoctiou in one 
of its worst forms is to be introduced, but merely to got forty 
millions out of two hundred niiiliutis of francs which tlie . 
Goverumeut alleges to be necessary. It is not, therefore, tb 
bo wondered at tliat almost every speaker with any pretension 
to financial eminence protested that such a sum might 
be got in bomo much better and simpler way. M. 
rhUiLR warmly snp]>ortcd the ta.x on securiticB, but qo volo^ 
was taken on that point. On Thursday, however, u vote whs 
taken on tlio proposal of tho Budget Committee to impose a 
tiix of two j*er cent, on mortgage revenue, and tho Goveni- 
ineut was dcfualed by a majority of 324 against 302. M. 
TiiiLUs was insumtly up in anns. lie commented on tile 
Hniallne»8 of tho majority, and asked to bo allowed to have 
tho question re-argued, conceding, however, that if after 
hearing his views tho Assembly did not record its vote by a 
decisive majority, ho would oiler no furllior oppohi^on to 
tho Bill, The voting in the Assembly seems just at' this 
moment so little else than a struggle between tlio iiight and 
Left for ]x)w^LT, that no one can be sure for an instant how far 
mere linaucial considerations may guide tlio Assetdbly in its 
uitiiiiato decision. M. Tiiu:as just now leans on the Mfb, and 
treats tho Jiight with deiiance. Accordingly tlie Loilt,, which 
is almost' to a man composed of tho adversaries of tRxea 
on raw materials, is ready to support him in opposing every 
other tax until tiio taxes on raw materials are arrived at 
by a process of exhaustion; while it is in vain Utat. 
M. TiiiEus reminds the Kight tiuit tuxes like that oti 
mortgages will chiefly press on the rural population, wtlowi^ 
interests tlxey are specially called on to represent. The 
fmaucial proposals of tho Goverument must therefore be looked 
at apart from tho votes of the Assembly, and may be sanotioued • 
for a totally distinct reason than any based ou their moriti^f 
and if they arc regarded simply as financial proposals, it is ' 
diihcult to SCO how tho scheme of taxing raw mutsriala oould 
have boon put in a worse light, or havo been broughli 
with less to rccommond it. ^ 


THE ^INES REGULATION BILL, ^ 

A MEASURE which baa hung fire so long as the Itines 
Regulation Bill gains a new kind of important 
getting into Committee. A second reading is no letter . ^ 
critical ordeal that it once was ; indeed it iii hardly 
earnost that a Bill is likely to become laW, It is only ^ 
the House applies itself steadily to the details of the j ^ 
legislation that it seems worth while to take much !(|| 
it. Now that this stage , has been >eddwd 
reason why the pi^ress of the Bill should be 
watclied. Tho subject is one of g^t importahsi^ j 
ti-catmciit wliich it has received and ^ Bkoly to fS " 
the House of Conttnoua is not such as can ssfily J 
to pass uncritieixed. The Bill as it left tfa)^ hatiteJH 
Committee was in all easentiid twpebta 
clausea relating to eduoatiun had .|»^ 
by the substitution of tWelew & 
below which boys shaft not W 
unleas under ceitain prsiDidbed 
exception die Bill wnf * fi|ir 
xi^ vShiA ; die ;ttjM ' 
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%yMm ; it creates a machiDery for securing the competencj 
of tniaiegen; it lays down certain general rulee for the pre- 
▼eBtioD of accidents; and it charges a stuff of inspectors with 
tl)^ duty of seeing titat all those provisions aro curried one. 
The two most important clauses in tlie Bill perhaps are those 
which provide that every manager shuli hold a certiftoate, and 
^at an adefpiate amount of ventilation shall bo produced 
in every mino in order to dilute the noxious gasoa. It is the j 
ommon of these two sateguards that has done more titan ! 
se|Bhing else to make coal mining so fatal to ht^nan life. The 
a))8ence of adequate ventilation is, in one form or another, the 
great cause of accidents ; and the want of competent managers 
is one of the principal reasons why ventilatioo has hitlierto j 
beSia so imperfoct It is not loft, however, to the. manager j 
alone to see that proper precautions are tideen against dimmer ! 
The general rules laid down in the Bill provide tliut mines ^ 
shall be ihspected by ooinpotent porsona once iu tlio twenty- \ 
four hours, or, under ceriaiu circumstances, in twelve hours. | 
The resulis of this inspection are to be recorded in a book, | 
and they may be checked by those of atio titer iuspoctlou ; 
which may ,be carried on on behalf of the workmen at least 
once a meua^. The managers, who are responsible for the ■ 
observance of these rules, were originally to bo examined 
under the direction of a Secretary of State, and no certiticute 
o^hompetency was to be gmnteil unless their examina- 
tion baf 'been satisfactory, and they had in addition given < 
evidhuge of sobriety, experience, ability, and general good | 
condiirat These clauses have, however, been omitted with n ! 
view to alterations in the composition of the Examining . 
Board. ^ certificate of service will be given to all existing | 
lUanagers, and to all persons who have so acted for a period of | 
twelve months within tivo years before tho passing of tlio | 
Act This certificate of service will have tho same v^uo as a I 
oertifieale of competency. The Secretary of State is em- | 
powered to institute a public inquiiy into any charges of 
negligened <nr inoompetency which may bo brought against a 
man^r, and in tho event of tlio charges being proved, his 
certificate may be suspended or cancelled. A violation of any , 
of the ptoyislous of tho Act, including tho general rules con- ; 
tained uif it| or of any of the special rules which may bo made j 
under if for ^lartioalar mines, will entail a penalty of so/., 
and iU additional penalty of i/. for every day that 
such violatlou is continuod after tho Inspector has given 
tiie offender written notice. If an Inspector observes any 
oause, of danger not provided for by tho rules in force in 
a mine, lie ig to give notice to the owner or nianuger and 
require it to bg remedied. 4f tlio owner or manager objects 
to reoie4y it> and forwards his objection to tho ISecre- 
(lilfV of State, tho matter is to bo detorminod by arbitnition. | 
OtuWirue, or if the award goes agaiust tho owner, tito omis- • 
•ion to comply with the Inspector's requisition will constitute i 
an offence agaiust the Act. A clause to which the miners j 
themaeltes sUacIi great weight orders that all W'ugcs shall bo 
paid in ^money and at on office not being or belonging to a 
puUio*hoose, and if the amount of wages depends on the 
amount of mineral gotten, this amount is to l>o determined by 
weight 

The House of Cknnmons begau its consideration of tho Bill 
at a momhtg sitting yesterday week. The opening clauses 
deal ^vfith the rules for the employment of women and 
ohilibm Women aro forbidden to work underground ; and 
an attempt was made to get this prohibition extended to work 
at lha bank-top. As a general principle, thd employment of 
wemsD in aupb work as even the open-air labour about a colliery 
UstMdiyiBuat be is greatly to be deprecated. But when legislative 
iajmpoeed, another consideration comes into play. 
TMs^Wdihi nide and unfeminine as it doubtless i% does at least 
kesp'dmqr wdknen fitom starving. We are not speaking of 
vmumY because it may bo aigued that the with- 
draw ef naves ficom the labour market would lead to a pro- 
portaouete ineMso in the wages of husbands. If the wages 
duieiM lilsir earned by the mOn and the woman jointly oould 
in AtlBiNi ^ earned bv the man atone, the gain to the miner 
a* - ^inoome would remain the same, and 
pHidiicaUy secure the services of a housakeeper into 
But the case of umnanried women is certain^ 
MOnAmiL SIm om iuppM ifaemistves by tifUng ^ 

similar oocunatMms, and if this means 
nlif^dihodd is denied umtif they may find jmst 
aakhtt one in any moretoiDine pmaraiti Him 
w which so degrade and demotnlias 
is justified in ferbiddmg them 
^meomnm/td tbem^. Undeigroiind work in ooail 
inidgr Ais esi^^ sis we tmow^ dm 

of the molum ^ of tl|e 


sexes do not object to the etsim in dio BiB wWkjli 
absolutely closes this form hidtistry m thclr. cBctthk ,, 

But it doee not appear that labour at the bank-um it nsiniii*,, ^ 
aarily of this dcMoription, or that it may not be s6 odh^ 
ducted as to lie com|iatihle, if not with refinement ^ tWMd 
with physical and moral dooonoy. Under these oiiuumstiiMaii 
it would be liard to close against unmarried women the only 
kind of work ]^>crliaps for wnich there is any demand in tho 
neighbourhood, or which ctui supply them the means of sub- 
aiatttuce. 

The discussion as to the age below which bow are not to 
be allowed to work full time threw an unexpected light on the 
unreality of much that has been said by tho profes^ friends 
of education. The usual argument against the compulsory 
retention of cliildren at school until there has boon lime to 
give thorn a good olemontary education is based on the an<«‘* 
Willingness of parents to sacrifice tho value of their chil- 
dren's earnings. In tho present case there is no diffioulty 
whatever regards this |)oint. The restriction of children's 
labour has been one of tlio tilings on which tho miners them- 
selves insist niobt strongly. Instead of allowing tliemselvcs 
anxious to make their children work too early, they have 
asked Purliuincut again and again to postpone tlie time at 
which it shall bo lawful to give them work. It might 
have been expected, therefore, that the House of Commons 
would have ullorod no opposition to a Bill fixing thirteen 
OB the ago below wiiicli it is to bo unlawful to work boys full 
time. Instea4 of this, tSoloct Cummittoo carried twelve 
os tho limit instead of thirteen, and tho Govornmont felt it 
to be iisolcss to support an amoiidnicnt restoring tho clause to 
its original form. Tho real motive of much of the opposition 
to coinpulHory education was thus disclosed. Tho aihged 
unwillingnoas to deprive iiarcnts of their children's oarnings 
appeared in its true colours as unwiliinguosa to deprive 
employers of tho oj)portunity of buying labour oheap. To a 
Himllar desire to make tho measure as innocuous as pomiblo 
to economically disposed mirie-owiiors must bo attributed tho 
amendment making it necessary, in order to bring a violation 
of tho provisions concerning children homo to the employers, 
tliat it sliall have been committed knowingly." That an 
employer shall knowingly " employ a child under ton under 
groumi, or u child under twelve ibr full time instead of half 
time, is next door to impossible. His purpose will bo {ler- 
iectly answered by employing children about whoso oge 
ho l^owB nothing. Mr. Butcr. pro^iosed on Thursday tlmt 
instead of tho Hahiliry of owiiors being liiiiited to aotai done 
** knowingly," it should be limited by a provision that owners 
and iiiiuiugftrs shall alike bo held harmless, if they can sliow f 
tliat they have used duo diligence to prevent any violation of 
tlio law. To this compromise there seems no objection. It 
is one thing to ro([uire the authorities to prove tliat the owner 
know that a child was under twelve, and another thing 4o 
allow an owner to prove that he tnudo all tho usual inquiries 
on the sabjc*ct and received sutisraotory answers. On Thurs- 
day the feeling of the mino-owning interest in tlie House of 
Commons seemed to bo against Uiis mode of sottUng the diffi- 
culty. The Government ought to bo able to carry such a 
proposal iug/aco of any amount of interested opposition. 






SPAIN. 

T HB events of the next few months will probably deter- 
mine the fate of the new Spanish dynasty. The seventh 
Administration within a year and a lialf now. proposes to try 
the experiment whcUier Parliamentary government is possible 
in Spain. In tho recent crisis the Kino for first time 
plac^ himself in direct opposition to the majority in both 
HoiUios, as well as to Skrkano and Topktk, who wim theiir 
Ikults aro probably the most honourable and loyal of con- 
temporary SpariUh politicians. Kememboring perhaps CAVOOa's 
famous sayix^ that anybody can govern with a state of sisge^ 
ihe Kino poeitively timed to suspend die guarantees of 
personal liberty which are provided by the Constitution of 
1S70. When tne Constituent Cortes^ in the enthusiasRi whldi 
followed the fitU of Queen Isancixa, weie a^ing one tnoni 
project to the long list of Spanish detoOcrado Cooatitutiokie^ it 
WM eufficienUy evident diet paper^aoldbitum would noror 
prevent the appUcation of ttaitud law in case of eotmpbui^y 
Qt iimrreettop* ^ It is probable that when 
poesd the saspension of nonstitutional leiUmiiits he may 
have had strong leeeona finr aoprebending danger^: 
premature aumes^ has been fidkiwed by a asgival ' 

tisrliet ttiovemetti; in the Koith | and . 
dsawiog for TmafimNunente on his ooanty 
a ^ aalttjr^ef fho. ilfM 
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It is said that the Kepublicana threatoned to take advantage 
of the opportunity by rising in rebellion, and tho Ministers 
easily convinced their friends in the Senate and tlie Congress 
of tlio oxpodioncy of entrusting tliem with extraordinary 
powers. It wouki seem that Saoasta has, by his unscrupulous 
intprferehce with the elootions, deprived tho Cortes of |joHtical 
and moral weight. Skruaxo was Hupf>ortc‘d by on over- 
whelming majority, and the leader of the Opposition had pro- 
femedly seceded for tho time from public life ; yet the King 
refused to confirm tho flocision of tho Curtfjs, and for tho first 
time lie has called to his councils thu lotidurs of tho Jladicul 
party. It remains to be seen whether Zourilla or Corirjva 
will bo ^moro' successful than their Conservative opponents. 
The drat step to ba Uikon will necessarily bo a dissolution, 
and the managouioiit of tho clectionH will be in llio hands of 
tho now Ministers, Without the aid of tlie ItcAimblicana it is 
doubtful whetlier they will ]>e ahlc to lU'curo a majority, and 
there must be danger in an ailiunco with a puny which is 
avowedly hostile both to thu clynusty and to tho existing forjii 
of governuiont. 

The Republican orators, relying on tlie unpopularity which 
attaches to a fondginT, aro never tired of reiriiiuling King 
Amadko of tho fate of Uio iinfortunato Maximilian. Jt miglit 
be W'cJl that they shuiild rt llocl wliethcr tho flub.seijuent 
history of Mexico lias ilhiHtrntod the advantage of <iverthrow- 
ing oven theuriHUihle iiibric of an alien Empire. Spain might 
perhaps under a Republic prove loss anarchical than Mexico; 
but the overthrow of the monarchy j^oidd almost certainly bo 
followed by civil war. Tho army has for throe or four years 
abstained from direct intorferonco in political struirgles; but 
tho strife of factions is not unlikely to prepan/ the way for 
military supremacy. Tho King will either hud his position 
untonablo, or ho will gradually learn to suppress his consti- 
tutional scruples. Jl‘ ho can roly on tho chiefs of tlio army, 
ho may perhaps think it useless and hopedosa to depend in 
turn on rival politicians of tho typo of Zorrilla and 
Hagasta. ]t is not certain that Ids I'all would bo followed 
by tho establishment of a Reipulilic. Tho Carlists, imleed, 
are not likely to hrul jiartisans beyond iho limits of two 
or throe provinces, but tho coalition of tho adhoronU of 
tho Duke of MoNTniNSiut and J’rinco Alfonso iiuvy p4*rhapa 
floenro tlio ftivour of tlai army. U’hn lupion which has so 
often been vainly attempted in Fnuico 1ms already been ac- 
compJisbod between tho S[)anish I'reteiulora. Tlio Duke of 
MoNTrj:NsiKR, wJio has joined his iainily in I*ariR, has pub- 
lished a Jotter in which ho recointnonds liis nephew to his 
friends as tho most eligible oanilidato for tlm Crown, The 
rest of tho document consists in tho vague generalities in which 
exiled jn'incos are acuustomeil to express their unselfish 
patriotism, and tludr sorrow for tho iiiislortuncH of an im- 
gratelul country. Tho Duke had lioped to contribute to tho 
rrfgonontiion of Spain by taking his scat in tho (Jortes, until 
Ilf! found that hi» preaenc'e, instead of allaying jiolitical 
piiHsions, might IoirI to (*.\citc them. JIo now contributes liis 
share to ^tho pacilicalion of S])ain by intimating his ojiiiiion 
that tho reigning sovereign ought, to be dclhroned; and it 
may bo presumed that the Duke of Monitfnsiku would 
bo not unwilling to Bueeeod to his autiiority aa Regent in 
iho immo of Dun Alfon.su. The occasion of his letter is 
probably tho di-smiswil of Si i:i:ano and Tori:TE, ivlio have 
always inclined to iJie causu uf a IhiFimoN dynasty, There 
io, however, no rcasou to believe that tho ox-Miniators 
have disclaimed their allegiaiicc to tho proseat King. 
The geuerni Uaufusiou of ^unties almost fmiiisiies on excuse 
Ibr Uie otherwise hopeless ontcrpiiso of tlie Corlists. To 
lattguine reaoiionista it may scorn possible tliat, in its despair of 
permanent tranquillity, the country should at lost toko refuge 
La A stagnant absoluuem. The present designs of the in- 
■argents axe unknown, except tliat they apparently hope to 
■rear. out the troops by isolated risings in various districts. 
]Uii vemaskable that for many weeks nothing had been heard 
o{ Dou CaiUAis or ol his brgUiei liefUro a recent rumour that 
tl^ ;PfSt«ader was holding a council of war to consider the 
of his return to Spain. Princes who succeed in 
ve oot in tlio habit of consulting their ad- 
Tiiim on tho questibn of their personal share in tlie vin- 
' jkotion of thour righta. In the alisence of the Princes 
i| i^foaio that there is no recognized ohiet* of tlio in- 
Momsaiioiu Tho leaden of the bands will derive en- 
, ttPWitigameut the resignation of his oommaud by 

' fioaenil&BKAQOC, who was tho laiuoipa] lieutenant of t^KRAXu. 

. thaA "^ven or kight gemml officers have eituul- 

, setifod from active service, for the purpose of ex- 

Uffnliiag their diiMproval of tlie change of Government, and 
-..ST . „ nquaUy serious exhibition of 




political feeling has oocurred in the army smee Fbim issued 
his celebrated order against the intarvonticiii of military officers 
in domestic contests. From a protest against tho choice of a 
Minister tho step to open mutiny xxuvy he easily taken ; but 
there is reason to hope tliat Serraxo and Topcts will dis- 
countenance any attempt to convert their retiremont from office 
into a military grievance. If the most popular generals were to 
appeal to the army against the Kino and his policy, it is not 
improbable b.at they might be followed by a large section of 
officers and tMildiers. Generid Cordova, the new Ministei^d^f 
W ar, appears not to be distinguished by ability or oxperiened, 
thougli his brother acquired some reputation in a former 
Carbst iriHiirrcotion. 

Tlio difficulties of tho Government aro increased not only 
by the (^arlist insurrection, but by the constant demand for 
troops to rei»resjj tlie rebellion in Cuba. More than half the 
army, under one of' the ablest generals in Spain, has for a long 
time luxju stationed in tho colony, where its aervioes are ro- 
ijulred not only to hold the rebels in chock, but to maintain 
tho authority of the Government over tho local Volunteers. 
It is for this reason that few troojw can be epared for Bervico 
in JbHcay and (.'aUdonia, and that conscious weakness induced 
Skiirano to attempt the compromise which hna apparently re- 
aulteil in tho revival of tho Carlist movement. Tho Republi- 
cana aro lully iiwaro of the drain on tho reaoiircos of the 
Governmont, and they prolwbly meditate a rising of tlieir own 
w'hoiinver tlicy may judge that the army is fully occupied 
olacwlicro. There is no rerwon to believe tlmt, even if they 
Bucoeodod in obtaining poKscsttion of tho capital and the great 
towns, they would be able to niaintain thomselves permanently 
ill }»r)wcr. 'J’hc country deoidod two or three years ago by 
ovtTwholming majrjritioa to maintain tho Monarchy, not so 
much because tlie lUHtitutiou is jiopular in Spain, as on account 
of the ilisliko and fear with which a Hopublic is regarded by 
the resp»>>ctable classes. Whatever may bo tho intentions of 
Dastklau and of other liepuhlican h«idera, the mass of tho 
party cunsiBtH ol' Socialists, of »lacobins, and of incinbera 
of tliclnlcrnaiional Society. The owners of projiOTty deprecate 
a form of government in whiuli theories of spoliation might 
jKrliaps he ado[)tc^d in practice. It is innK)a8ibIe for foroignors 
to cstiinate with oven appro.ximate accuracy the (roinparative 
numbers and hircngtli of the livo or six factions which aro in- 
, cesffantly contending for power. Each party by itself is in a 
minority, and none of thorn are content to adiuiesco pcnco- 
al)ly in <lclcaf. A dispassionate and jMitriotic Spaniard would 
probably think that, in a choice of difficulties, the public in- 
icn st would he best promoted by tho maintenance of almost 
any Government which happons to exist. There may be 
little moral dillbroncc between tho chiefs of tho two principal 
pirtics in tlie (Jones ; but Zokrilla, now that he has attained 
otlii'o, will desire (►rdvr and tranquillity, while Sag AST A 
would perhaps welcome any public misfortune which 
restored liim to power. There is still bettor roosou 
for wishing that the King may be able to defeat tho 
schemes of tho various Protonders. In the prime of life, 
bravo, honest, and able, ho is infinitely preferable to Don 
C’aulos or Don Alfonso, and he is scarcely" more of an alien 
thmi tho Duke of Montpensigr. Even if King Auadko is 
ultimately compellod to trust to the loyalty of the army, he 
will iu the first instance have shown a stronger attocbineDt 
than any politician in S[>ain to the principles and to the re- 
straints of constitutional government. If he retains his 
position for a few years, his merits will perhaps be appreciated, 
and his ibreiga origin will bo partially forgotten. The enemies 
who tamit him with the fate of Maximu.ian forgot that be 
was not an intruder landing with an invading army, but the 
chosen candidate of the Cortes, who had received from their 
constituents full powers to select an occupant for the vacant 
tlirone. 


pahtxes in the Versailles asseicblx 

T he visit of the deputies of the Right to Ttouas haa 
coBolosively estabUehed that the inajority for disregstd- 
ing which the Presioemt has been so mui^ taken tp teek has 
no mdstenee in fact. That the number of dqiutfee .wha 
prefer a Monarchy to a Jftepnblio ntay be greater then tlm 
number of those who prefer a Republic to a Monarehy is 
quite possible ; but it must be remombesed that the^feMtar 
tion wliich attacked M. Ti^pots hea camfelly dissodidwdil^^ 
from purely nmnarohicid inteatioiis* The m^orily witich 
the deputies composing it efeimsd to npMeut is a Ooneerva^ 
live majortfy-^ msjoriigr anxious above all tkiogs so, put 
down and sbotlmd above fA things as 

dis{KNutionteoiM|aetwitbiK ^!Ims latheia b i feb<e <^ 
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ofBitooLiK's The d6|>atiea of ^e bud uo wish, h« 

8ajr% to obtuiu from M* THisits any declaruiion of adheaiou to 
their luouafchioal views. All they askad was tliat ho should 
make no deoJoration of adhcsioo to any otlior Views; that lio 
should Ailjoiim the controversy as to forma of government in 
order to unit© all tbeConsorvativo eloincuta in the country under 
tlio Cinmueu iKinnor of resistanoo to revolution. The majority, 
the Duke mainfiaius, is not divided U()ou questioiia of sooiat 
^j^wder, llo xuight have addo<], however, th»it it is divhlod 
upon almost every questiou of practioi&l [politics, mid tiuic, 
wliere rarliatncnUtry tuctios are concerned, this sort of divi- 
sion is as mischievous as any other, one BiijsjK'vts any 
member of the majority of bidiig uiii^jund on tho rights of 
property, or of chorisliing a secret |iassiori lor street lighting. 
But men must bo ogroed u{k>u sotnething more than 
this if they are to w\irk together for any cotuinoti 
end, and it is tins further agroemouL that does not seem to ho 
furthcoming. For example, there lb no form of French Con- 
servatism which more deserves respect than tliat represented 
by the Journal dcs Dvhats. The one object <d' this newspaper 
over sinco the formation of tlio presont (hivcrninenl has been 
to drill tho majority into something like coneerlod action. 
Yet what has the Journal dt\s‘ Debuts to tviy of tlu; intervit'W 
between the Right and M. TiHKa.s / .Speaking by die muiitli 
of M. John Lem<»innk, it ironically coiigiafnlatcb die Conser- 
vatives on the pains they tako to Bet up the i!opul)hc and to 
give M. Tnn.n.s every possihlo opportunity of a^stiming and 
affirming its existence. Until now, wiys M. Lfmoinnic, the Pin si- 
DKNT has told every deputation tlint has come to him that h«i in- 
tends to stand by the Bqtdoaux Compact, to nuiinuim neutrality 
between parties, and to consecrate all his efforu to the re- 
organization of the country. Now his language has changed, 
and ho has frankly avoivcd his dotermi nation to lahuur for tho 
cofisoHdation of the Kcpiiblic. The Conservatives Imvo forced 
him to make a declaration of principles, and if, now that they 
have got it, they do not find it exactly lo tlicir mind, they have 
only thomBcivcs to thank. When they complain that M. 
TiliKas docs not take his MiiiisltTs from the ranks of tho 
majority, and his policy from their ideas, they forgot that tho 
majority of which so much is said is iiothiug bettor than a 
coslittoii of (Mirtlos which can only hang togrllier on 
condition of putting their utandarda in tlieir pockets, 
and hiding their opinions under a bushel. Tiny 
arc a tnajutity when th< y have M. Tifiinis on their .side ; they 
become a minority as st)on a.s ho tiirnH against tlicm. When 
tho Right usauiiies that it constitutes the ( oiiHcrvasivu majo- 
rity, it forgetB that agrecmont u[ion the ab.-itrac.t mf-riu of a 
Monarchy would iiiiinediatcly be followed by di'»agi*oemeiit 
upon tho personal and visible nierit.s of n King and a tiag. 
There is far mv>rc real accord botweon tlio inodoiatu si'etious 
of tho Right and tlio Left than there ia bc(\v» eu tho oaieino 
and tho modcrato sections of the 'Uight. 

This plain sponking on the {>art of the abh.st and moat 
iiiiluontial organ of French Conservatism has pnxluoed (piito 
a ministerial crisis iu tlio bUIF. M. Sj. M.mic (iiuMtiiiN has 
written a Jettor announcing tho Cf/SKaiion of Jus connoxion 
with tho |XL|n:r, and two other of priuei^xd WTiurs Jiavo 
separated from it oti tho aamu grounds. So lar, tbcieiorc, the 
Step which was to exhibit to admiring Franco the s];cctnclo of 
a united iu.'\jority exercising a firm though gentle preKsuro on 
M. Tifrniti can hardly bo said to have anBwore<i. TiiO' coali- 
tion which was meant to ovemwe the ritESUii.NT lias proved 
to bo destitute of the power of coaiesoiiig either with itself or 
with any one else. In tlie midst of this confusion a deputy of 
tlio Loll Contra liaaooine forward to explain his views by way 
of au answer to M. ii7lAUsSoNvtu.K. M. Lahollavk is us 
Oonset\^Uvo, in the sense in whicli tho Right proiess to use 
the word, as the most pronounced Legitimist could bo. lie 
holds the same views upon questions of social ordci*, and con- 
aequentlyt ou tho Duke of BKOOLtt's showing, ho has every 
tme to caiil himself a mombor of the maiority. M. LAUfJv- 
LAtfi msistM that M. Thikrs could not ooiihuo himself witbiii 
the UmitA which the Right have traced out for him even if 
im were personally mcliucd to do so. lie has been elected 
President, not for his own sake, but Ucuuso ho repreaenta 
certain ideas, certain desirea, eortain interests. >V^ben M. 
TflitBS was dhoaen Chief of Rxecutivo Power the nation 
Uiean to mtno a ooustftutioiikl sovereign ; it ineaut to 
dba oitixen who was marked out by long experience ami 
pmt services aa the beet kimii to conclude peace, to ro-esiahitsti 
govemiuent, to reeim8trocttbearmy,and to obto liberation 

Sf French territory. A PresUeot appointed to aohievo these 
Imp no right to betake himself to the temt& iudolonoe of 
n Ckmechtt^ Olympus. !El»i coimtry iriiidh meeda to be 
gbvemedf and haa fixed apua IL Tsixas aa its ffttmoFf 


ivottld reproach him moro bitterly for doing nothing fi)V 
doing too much. M. Thirvis is tho first and tlio only Hinietor 
of tlic Assembly and of the nation, and as such no Inks the 
right to make the acci^ptauco tifhiH rKjlioy the condition of hia 
retiiaining in oiliou. M. Latioulayu hoUlH that Ulo LoA Centre 
acted wiricly in rcfiuing to luSKKiiulQ itself with tho Right oven 
for so plauHiblo a puqiose as tho construciiou of a Con- 
son^Htivo majority, llo avows that ho is by no moans 

sure Uiat the majority of the CluimlLor reprt^sonts the 
majority of tlie nation. The Uopublic, he tliinks, liitd 

now tho eupiiort of that vast body of citizens who, having 
no strong political foi lings, and only asking to bo allowed to 
work iu quiet, attaoli ihciusolvos as a matter of course to 
tho c.\.iHting tiovcrniiv nt, providod iliut it ami guarauteo ihoni 
security at liumn and abrtjud. A Cabinet roprosenting die 
majority of tho nau.iii would cunscquciilly Ift) a Ropublicau 
Catiinct. Lut. a ('ubim.t, choHCu from tho majority in the 

A.sKcmbly would bo i-sM iitiiilly a Mtsmrchical ()ubinet. As 

Biioh it would 111 ! VO no title to the rrmii(l»noo of a country 
which .sliuim above ail lliiiigs tho jaoBpcct of a now civil war. 
M. Lauoul.wl: docs not jin iond, cilhor for lilmeolf or for his 
party, any \cvy keen onihurfiaMii in favour of ii [iopiiblic. But 
he th niLM that j >airii itii; j'*i ^ nclituoii havo any clmioo in the luatlur. 
A L>‘gjtimii»t, an Oilcanist, u BwjmpariiBt ivBtoiaiioa are aliko 
inipoHsiblo. Tho tiino lias ^oim by in whicJi Franco coubl 
b.ifoIy bo kept in snspoiuio bcUcon various forma of govetn- 
nu-iiT. Tlio only lag>o kIio haa of poaoc and ordor is flie 
foundation of a C'ona» rvativo nn<l F/<»ni»titiUional Uopublic. 

It reinalna to bo hocii what infbvcuco Ulo nctiuu of Clio 
Right iiiid tho moro o|hmi avowrds of pulitlail ojiiniou wliioli 
it iuia callod iortli will Imvc upon M. Tuiekh. Oortiiinly tho 
Bordeaux Compuct haa not oacajx'd uninjiaad from the tur- 
moil. Instead uf an Aaiuanbly iu which all parties excupt 
tho two cxlrtano fractiona on eitiior iiido wore bunt 
U|)on postponing c.onBtiUitiou.al quoaiiotiH lo a moro conve- 
nionl BOiiKon, tlioro id now an Aj^aunibiy in which tlio Lnlt 
Ctmtro and tlio iModorato J^<>tr arc bent upon ostaldiHbing tho 
Repuldic, and fully couscioua that thero id a power out of 
door.a which, if appcaleiJ to, can bo tiUHtod to aid them in tho 
ciitcrj»riBo. Fvery froah cloci-iou gives this parly increaxod 
influence in tlic Chainb(;r, b()t)i by iiddii);.^’ fo Its voting 
strength, an<l by Htr»ring up addiiiuiad ci'idmce that it rejire- 
souls tho opinion of tho c aintry inoru accmatrly than any 
of its rivals. lliihorro iL is tlio !ji(»narcliuml party that 
huH Htcudily iiaii«U;«l on I ho right of thu jn’innit .\sflernhly 
to fnnno ii C'onstitntiim ; ))ul tlio force of ibis duiiii 
Juid been iiiipairod by ^ln‘ pa^sicniato rcfuKil of thoMi who urge 
it to Bubiuit lo llio h U oi' a gencial election, Tli« Repubh- 
caii party is not hunipcicd by any such iiicon'^.iiibaicy. It can 
a-dscri ilie coiiKiitncnl character ol‘ tho present AH»B!inhly, b«- 
caudc, if tlio fact is dispuUd, it id willing to go U) tiie euiistitu- 
cneictf by way of qnabiying itsf If for its new work. It will 
bo a cunous histamio ol the unoxpectod ollcc.trt wliich somo- 
tiines Bpring from trifling cause.H if tho ill ‘judged effort of tho 
Right lo armu t iu ptivvcr over M. Tiur.ua ahould lea<l to tho 
dchboralo adoption of a Republican form of government. 


LAW OFFK3KRR. 

ri^IIR total defeat of Mr, Fawceti's motion fortlm abolition 
JL of tho Treasury Warrant on tho romunorfLlion of tho 
I Law Officers W'ill perhaps hiilisfy him that hi# project of 
bhshing a Minidtry of Juslico is for tho present impracti- 
cable. Mr. Lowe’s Harca:nn« and Mr. OLAnau one’s just and 
uncxj[>ectcd cMilogy of' tlio quality of humour wero more 
imceptablo to the Iloudo than Mr. FawcRTt’s them job or Mr. 
HAm?oi;nT’.«i lamentations ov»:r tho clouded jirodjicctB of law 
rofomi. Frequent experience has shown tluil in controversies 
which aflect profowjionaJ intcr««w laymen are no m/ftch for 
lawyers; but oa tHfc occasion tho lawyers tlicrnf*eJvcB w«ro 
divided or neutral, while Mr. Pawoeit was answered by Mr. 
Lowe, who has long siuco left tho profewiion, and by Mr. 

I OLAOin'ONE, who never belonged to it. It <uifi scarcely bo said 
^ Uiat eitbor Minister took the trouble to discusa tho principles 
Which may luive been involvc^i in tho uiotion. Mr. Lowk 
sneered at the uasumjitimi that an able inrui coal<l net ilispoiic 
of any ror|uiBito* amount of business; anpJ it is perfectly true 
that profeesional or official training culuvates in a high Hogrea 
the Iheulty of doing in tho shiailost time whatovor can ho (loacr 
at all Mr. GLADsrtoNC, who has been in office during a fpm9 
pM of hia Ule, dochirod that the demands of ttic Goveraraeat 
t»tk tlkt attiUtloia of its legal advisers were Jialiitually Irrcf^poc- 
tfto eidge|)l pmetiioe. Prudent debaters often 

4(0ibimMf pem^ 
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be expected to satisfy the Assembly which they address. More 
recondite reasons open up doubtful issues which may perhaps 
unnecessarily provoke differences of opinion. The real im- 
pediment to the creation of a Ministry of Justice is not that 
Attomey-Gonorals are active and able men, but that the 
English Constitution concontratos all |i 0 wcr in the hands of 
party leaders. In all brunches of administration there have been 
numerous schomoH for transferring the control of aifaira bj the 
permanent functionaries who are familiar with tl)o details of 
their respective dejiartments ; but even if the functions of 
Government were nominally rcdistrlljutcd, authority would 
inevitably gravitate back to its rarliumontary centre. The 
advocates of Mr. Fawcktt’s jdau condemn tlicir own proposal 
in their definition of tlio uttributes which a Minister of 
Justice is to possess. Learned, disprissiomito, indifferent to 
the struggles of factions, and perhaps not possessing the 
abilities of a brilliant advocate or deimter, the oiHcinl legis- 
lator would bo as helplessly isolatod among his colleagues as 
an archbishop in the Judicial Coininittco of J'rivy Council. lie 
might probably bo the most dignified and cfllcieiit member of 
a Government of clerks, but he would not bo in the English 
aenso of the word a Minister, cxcejit in title. Chancellors 
and LawO/licers would he tempted to regard him with jealousy 
or with contemptuous indifference; and ho would find hiin- 
flolf absolutely dependent on their support. There is nothing 
to prevent a Lord Chancellor, wdtli nil the patronage of the 
profession at his dispoKil, from doings all that could be done 
by a Minister of Justice, except that ho holds his oflico by a 
precarious tenure, as a prlnci['al member of a temporarily 
dominant party. It is easy to dilute on the anomalous i)Osi- 
tion of a great judge who depends from day to day on a 
Parlinmentai'y majority ; hut the disabilities of the Chan- 
cellor are inseparable from his dignity and authority as 
a inombcr of the governing Cuuiniitteo of J’arliumcnt. As 
long as the constituencies tliiuk fit through their representa- 
tives to exorcise supremo power, they must accept the consc- 
quonoo in the Biiburdinuto pOMiiion of all non-political 


functionnrios. 


It is not the business of a Minister of liigli rank to draw 
Bills, but to preseribo the principles on which they are to bo 
framed for tho attainment of certain objocls. A competent 
jurist might do vise romedicH for many defects in tlio legal 
system ; but, unless lie hud n seat in Parliainont, he would bo 
shut out from tho opportunity of legislation, while as a peer 
or na a member of tho House of Cominona ho would bo simply 
Chimcollor or Attorney-General under a novel dosigation. Mr. 
Stkpjien, in his published letter to Mr. Fawcutt, reeommeiida 
tho appointment not of a Minister of Justice, but of a per- 
manent Board, Committee, or Commission, wliieh should 
** not bo in a position of official subordination to tho 
** Government for tho tiino being.” Tho Commission would 
frame measures, which, if they mot W'ith tho a|)[>roval of the 
Government, would bo introduced into Parliament by the 
Chancellor or by the Law Officers of the Crown ; and Mr. 
Stkpuen will perhaps on reconsideration mlniit that tlie con- 
dition nssumoB tlio subordination which had been previously 
excluded. Tho mere assent of the Governmont >vould not be 
BufBciout, unless its legal members were willing to exert them- | 
selves in promoting tho measures of tho Commission. As in nil 
questions between official politicians and mere administra- i 
tors, tho difficulty arises in tho necessity of f'mding a motive 
power for any machinery which may bo iiivcnlod. Tho 
formal resolutlonB of tho CommisBioners, their drafts of 
Bills, and their published stiiternents of objecta and reasons, 
would in vain bo laid on tho tables of both Houses, unless the 
Crown lawyers could be induced to assume tlie conduct of 
eaoh meoBUro. If tho Commissioners drew a Bill which tho 
« Qovemment refused to introduce, tlic rciisons for that rcfu.sal 
should bo assigned, and tho Commissioners, on the other 
hand, should assign their rc:isons for ^vishing it to be pro- 
coodod witlu” A glance at tho Parliaincntary reports at 
this timo of year will suggont tho retisons which would too 
probably bo assigned for a refusal to introduce any measure. 
To on official assertion that the state of public business unfor- 
tunately Tondered tho iutroduction of a useful Bill impossible, 
C^misaionors would, whatever might be their own 
opinion, find it impossible to return an answer. Ncvertlioleas 
iL*. SrOPUaK^a plan is tho moat praotieal which has yet boon 
auggested. A Commission which was charged with tho 
dlltar ofmalnngitaprt^ceoilin^ public would, it' it were pro- 
Qonstitatcid, pomsa eonsiderablQ weight and inffuence. 
•^^^YianEUtK wofKMMo to Bubatitute for tho irresponsible ad- 
|BiAiO|BStetB<^the6ovca»inentah of diallB- 

^ i||ii^,.]arould ro^oive Iheoredit of the meeiUTeB which th^ 
and prepared. An eaaantial part of hia scheme is 



that every measure of the Comminioners should be referred 
to a Select Committee, and that its objects and provisiona 
filiould bo fully explained to tho Committee by the author of 
the Bill. The alterations which might be introduced by the 
Select Committee or by the House would be referred bock to 
t)ic CommisaionorB for a report, not on the decisions of Par- 
1 liamcnt, but on the language in which they might be moet 
I couvcniontly carried into effect. As Mr. SimiEN observe^ 

I Chanctdlors and Attorney-Generals rarely possess the ihoull^ 

I of logishitivc expression ; and they have little leisure for con- 
Bidering clauses and phrases. They ore therefore compelled 
to rely on tlio aid of persons who are unknown and possibly 
obscuni ; and it would bo dcBirablo to provide them with a 
comparatively independent Council. Tho relations of the 
j Govi rnnieiit to the proposed CommiHion would resemble those 
I which c.xiat hetween the Chancellor of the Exchequer and tho 
heads of the great revenue departments. Any attempt to 
make tho Legislative Cominisaion more indopondent than the 
Boards of Customs and Inland lievcnue W'ould probably 
result in failure. Mr. Fawcktt’s Minister of Justice with the 
salary of three Prime Ministers is a mere chimera, while Mr. 
iStumien’s Board, which might perhaps with advantage be 
formed of a liCgislativo Committee of Privy Council, is 
carefully (]( signed to creato the least possible disturbance of 
existing institutions. 

It seems not impossible that a Department charged with the 
preparation of ParlinmenUiry measures might at last solve tho 
arduous problem of framing a code of law. Mr. Stkpuek 
selects for mention u code of Penal Law, which may perhapa 
deserve tho preference, not because it ^3 most urgently needed^ 
but ufl the simplest and casicHt branch of legislation. A por- 
tion of the task has been already accomplished ; and it happen.^ 
that criminal jurisprudcuco is oilen administered not unsatia- 
factorily by judges who had Bcarcoly seen tlio trial of ii 
prisoner before their elevation to the Bench. If a Penal 
Code were once in operation, a Commercial Code would 
jicrhapa follow in course of time. It is not likely that 
Purliamoat would reject a woll-considerod measure of codifi- 
cation proposed by com|)etont authority, whether it em- 
braced tho whole province of law, or formed a mere 
fragment capable of being adjusted into tho whole fiibric 
which may hereafter be completed. Tho process of original 
legislation would be more invidious and more difficult. A 
Ballot Bill, and even a Licensing Bill, can only bo intro- 
duced by a Ministry which must consider political expediencies 
and po.ssibililios as well os public advantage. A {jermanont 
Commission would be limited to the apiilicutiou of principles 
which are universally acknowledged. If tlieir assistance was 
invoked in tho construction and details of measures of which 
they might porlmps disapprove, they would Bubside into the 
irrosjionNibic position of Porliamoutary draftsmen. It is 
oxiroiiiely difficult to insert any new kind of mechanism into 
tho constitutional and administrative system ; but Mr. 

plan deserves careful cxamiimtioD, and, if it ia 
approved, it may bo fairly and easily tried. That any new 
institution will effect tho purpose for which it is designed 
cannot be hastily assumed. A dozen Departments have been 
created and abolished within tho last five-and-twenty yefurs; 
and it is possible that a Legislative Commission might be 
c(|ually tmusitory. The more ancient offices seem not to have 
been endangered by recent attacks. 


BCTHNAL GREEN. 

T he visit of tlie Prince and Princess of Wales to Beffmal 
Green was a happy idea, which was very happily earned 
out. As a pageant it could not of course be compom with ihe 
scene on Thanksgiving Day ; yet it was, after a 
its o^vn, singularly impressive, touching, and even briUiaiil. 
Strangers from the West who had never been so £sr Sait 
before must have been surprised to fold a district, associated 
in their minds with the idea of the most abject destitatioii, 
looking so spruce and blooming; but perhaps those who wm 
familiar with it in its ordinary aspects, and oqpeciaRv the 
habitants, had most reason to rub their eyee and wonder 
where they were. Bethnal Green is one of the pooreiitH^^ 
dingiest quarters of London. It is the seat of a nwmn^ 
pocarious industriee, and the refuge of a large floatii|g|K)peH 
lation which is either struggling on the brink of pnnpensis or 
has just dipped under. It is at Bethnal Omms mit one basis 
stories of ttk^weaven starving at ikeir toosu, efasnitiBfiOMs 
pning over Aiffie 

own thread,*’ andof IttffeAilldKan^filma years 

old being til totlwmakJ^ of TUtia the dark 
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ride of tba pidore, and nodiinff can be iBAer or more pethetioa 
But itiB amifteketoaappoae the whole regioaiauaiiorinly 
eteeped in earner, poverty, end wretchedneae. It haa ita 
htiinble, but thriving, working obaaea, end it haa also a anbatan* 
tiel middle-claaa element to give it l»okbono, and to boar the 
heavy burden of the ratea. Bethnal Green ih certainly eome* 
thing different from a vuat Seven Diala, but to the eye it ia aad 
and dismal enough. What ia moat deproaaing about it ia not ao 
^j^ch ita look of poverty, though it looka perhaps even poorer 
4!nan it is, as ita monotonous meannewa and dolness. Tho whole 
lib of the people seems to be washed down to n dingy, aaiien 
znonotono, which ia reflected in the weary aanienesa of tho 
shabby atreeta. It ia a poor, careworn exiatence, without 
colour or animation, or anything to rofroah the mind and 
aUmulate the imagination. Such is the district which ou | 
Monday fluttered witli flags and pennons, and made itself gay 
with strips of calico, festoons of paper flowers, and inscriptions 
in honour of the Prince and Princess. Very little had been 
said about thee affair beforehand, and to those who wero not 
in the secret the surprise was startling ; indeed, so much was 
left to spontaneous feeling and impromptu effort, tliat it is 
doubtful whether anybody knew wliat tho display would be 
till it was actually set out. The artistic inspiration was of the 
most primitive character. Local Coiumittees had decked the 
route lor several miles with strings of Hugs suspended across 
the streota ; the rest was left to tlio voluntary enterprise of tho 
householders, who simply stripped their rooms of the most 
showy objects they contained, and stuck tlicm up outside. 
Old ruga, carpeta, curtains, tea-trays, chiinne.y-picce orna- 
ments, and iiro-ploce fiuory in tissue paper wero all 
included in this frank and homely system of ciiil)oilihluuent. 
Here and Uiore a shopkeeper had come out strong with 
crimson-cloth and Dutch metal ; but the moat signifu ant and 
touching feature of the scene was tho unsophisticutcd hearti- 
ness and sincerity with which the people produced their simple 
domestic contributions to tlie general display. It wits in every 
sense a genuine popular festival, and notluiig could bo more 
honest or spontaneous than the welcome which tho Prince 
received. It is probable that a groat many of the inhabitants 
of the East of Ixmdon saw the Prince for the first time ou 
Monday, and those who hail seen him before must have felt 
tho difference between going to see him in a distant jiart of 
the town and receiving him at home. This time they wxto 
not merely spectators, but hosts. Tho Prikck had come to 
see them, ana they were there to do tlic honours in their own 
fashion, sitting ut their windows in a crush of children, with 
the best rug thrown over the wiuduw-siJ], a row of flower-pots, 
and festoons of tissue-paper flowers to represent their Ijomago. 
Tho Pbince is pretty well used by this time to flags uud cheer- 
ing, but he must have felt that ho nevor had a tuoro flattering ' 
reception than he mot witli at Bethnal Green. i 


It is impossible to doubt that it is a good thing that tho 
Prince and the people should bo brought together in this 
way. The people will feel tiiat the Prince belongs to them 
more than over now that he has been to see them in their own 
port of the town ; and they will henceforth have a pleasant 
sense of porsonal intimacy with the institutions under which 
they live. It seems that when there was first a question of 
establishing a Museum at Bethnal Green there was some 
difficulty in getting at the ** proper autlioritios ” ; but tho in- 
habitants have now had the satisfaction of seeing in tho flesh 
both the Prince of Wales and tho Loro Mayor. Philo- 
sophical persons who revel in abstract ideas would ]K)rhap8 
not be confirmed in their attachment to the Constitution 
by the sight of a young man in a general's uniform riding 
in a carriage, by the side of a charming Princess in '‘a 
pretty pink bonnet, and bowing and smiling pleasantly to 
right and left, or even by the escort of Lifo Guards, with 
their flashing swords and breastplates and waving plumes. 
But the popular imagination delights in a personal embodi- 
ment of gr^ ideas, and it is as well that the Government of 
the country should be identified in the minds of the people 
with somelmj more agreeably imnrwve than Policeman X. 
Apart altogether fkom the poUtioiu influence of the Psince's j 
Tiait, which it would be as easy to exaggerate as to underrate, 
it can hardly be doubted that Hhe people of Bethnal Green 
will be the better for their holiday for the brightness 
iriiich it shed, if only for a momsnt, upon the very shady 
ph^iirfaere Abj live. It is a pity the rainbow should finto 
away^ so com^imy, and one cannot help regretting the 
ausmritiee of modem Bngliah a^itectute. But 
even when aU t^flsgv an doim, and the decoeatioim removedi 
a V ght streak of cSonr will luyer in the seooUectiott of the 
pmlei a|id will be mdedled in the isiDctatione of tbe ‘dislrio% 
STm dm mean, dingy atraata will parhiTa never be quite ao 


oommonplaoa to them as before. The new Museum will of 
courae always be associated witli the Pkimck's day, and will 
probably help to enliven and elevate tho poor life of die dull 
and weary ' people around it. Kvou if they do not go 
much insiao it, tho majolioa fountain in tho courted will 
be a i^eoring thing to look at as they pass to and fro. It 
will oortaiuly bo a great mistake if too much is exj[)ectQd 
from tlie Musoum all at onoo. Its influonco must necoss^urily 
slow and gradual. Tho enjoyment of fine pictures is 
not a tasto to bo ac(mirod in a day, or by merely stud} - 
iug pictures; it is mo rosult of gonorol culture and re- 
finomenc. There is sure to be a goo<l deal of oiuiosity about 
the Museum at first, and the Btartling value of soiiio of the 
litUo canvases which Sir Kicuaud Wallace has gonerously 
lent for oxhibidou will invest tliom with a peculiar interest 
for ]>coplo whoso ideas of nionoy and money's wortli are, 
beyond a certain limited point, oi a sontimental rather than a 
practical character. But whon the first flush of curiosity 
and amaEcmont luis passed away, it is not improbable that 
tho Museum may not bo much frequented by tlie people of iis 
own uoighbourbood ; and tho rival attractions of tlio j>ot- 
house and tlie gin- palace will not bo readily ovcrcomo. Yet 
tlioro is much in the magnificent Hertford collection to 
appeal to popular sympathies. The humour ohd bluff can- 
dour of tho Dutch pictures, tho graces of Sir Joshua's boautios, 
aud tho marvellous workmnnsliip of tho Melssonilus, can 
hardly fail to bo appreciated, if only dimly ; and tho examples 
of artistic furniture may also bo cxpoctud to find admirers. • 

Sir KiciiARD Wallace shared with tho Prince of Wales 
the honours of tho day. His liberality has evidently iiuido a 
deep impression on the public mind ; and the reporter of one 
of tho morning papers, who describos liim as u quiet-looking 
gentleman plain morning dross and lavender gloves, 
jKirhapa ex]>octod to see some one resombling the good prince 
of a fairy tulo. Sir Kiciiaud duserves all the praise tluit 
has been bestowed on him ; but there is surely a touch 
of conscious or unconscious satire on the inoasuro of social 
duty ordinarily recognized bv very rich men in the 
kind of startled nd mi ration with which what is called his 
munificence is regarded. Sir Kiciiard has |>rovcd his munifi- 
cence in many ways, us in his prompt and really munificent 
gifts to tlie city of i’aris during and uiler tho siege, and his 
present of tlie Terruro to our Natioruil Gallery ; and there 
can bo no doubt that ho has just done a wise and generous 
thing in sending his pictures to Bethnal Groen. TJicro is no 
reason, however, to sup{K)so Uiat his treasures will not bo 
properly protected ; and he cun see them wiiunover he chooses 
by merely taking the trouble to drive in a comfortable carriage 
to tlie East of London. That this {>urliculttr act should be 
extolled os a |jorsonul sacrifice of the most heroic and un- 
paralleled kind can hardly be considered flattering to tbo 
public spirit which is usually displayed by rich men in this 
country. If capitalists undciBU>i>d how much is in their 
power, and how easily they might win dlHlinction by a 
judicious application of their wealth, such incidints might 
bo expected to be loss uncommon. The new MuHeuin in 
not only a branch of tho iSi>ulh Kensington colloolions, but 
the building actually consists of tho historic ** Boilers," which 
have boon transplanted to tho far East. It is well that Bethnal 
Green should have n Musoum of any kind, but it may be 
observed that, besides presenling the discarded and useless 
** Boilers," tioutli Kensington lias done nothing for its protiye 
except start it in the world with a dusty coliaction of stale 
pickles, which is Bup[>oBod to convey a vivid idea ol the 
chemical analysis of food. This would seem to be but poor 
and tardy compensation for tho policy which South Kensing- 
ton has persistently and porsoveringly pursued, of removing 
all the museums and coilccljons it can lay hands on to ns 
great a distance as possible fiom the masses of tlie people. 


ORIGINALITY AXD PLAGUBI8M. 

W E have received a little pamphlet^ written with curious 
simplicity of style and thought, by Mr. CruiiiAliHiih. As 
admirers ol his gooins, we should be glad to do him any juntice in 
our power ; and we are therefore happy to announce all whom 
it luy concern that Mr. Cruikshank considers hiiiiself to have 
** onginated ” the stories of the DuwJhUr and the Towtr 

^ Cruikshank put forward these daitris in a letter 

to the Tim§$ in the month of April last; and Mr. ii/trriia^n 
Ainsworthi who has hitherto passed for the exclusive poe/M^iMKjr oi 
yrib f J aim a to glory as may rseuU from tbo authorship of tiiose 
oontentea himself with giving a ** flat cootradictioii to 
pfiBkahenk'i letteie. lleroupou arlsse a controvorsy, on 
yhi^ niit dependa on the private luriMiauding which existed 
■n artist some thirty jeass ago, and as our 
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only knowledge comes from the BtAtements of one of the pentons 
coiK-eruod, wo must decline to oxpresa any d^ded opinion. We 
may regret, indeed, that Mr. Aimiwortb did not oxpretw himself 
more mildly, and wo are aor^ that Mr. Craikstinuk should 
have thought it necewary to his honour to plunge Into so fruitlosa 
a di.scussion. But wo cannot into tho iiw and outs of a diinpiito 
wliich, for reoaoDS to bo explained dinetly, pofiscssos very Uttlo 
interest Tor any human being, and which can hardly ho decided by 
any infonuatiou at our diapowiL 

The fact, however, that tho controversy exUla ia suggestive of 
some obvious reflections. And, in tho first place, it is rather 
singular that anybody, luwi more ospeciully any one who deserv- 
edly enjoys n high arlislic reputation, should be at the present 
moment anxious to establish so equivocal a claim. When the 
discussion between Messrs. Fugin and Harry as to tho design of 
the Huiuiea of I'arliament was raging, some people urged that 
filial aflectlon eliould have induced tlioin to liichange phu^es, and 
lliut oaoh of the comhiiUmlH should have been anxious to prove 
that his father did not, rather than that ho did, doMsrve to be 
considered as the main architect However it might be in that 
ease, wo should certainly say that, if Mr. (huikshnnk were well 
iidviscd, ho would aay as little as possihlo about his share in the 
liitterpross of Mr. Ainsworth’s novels. We Imvo indeed n kind of 
lingering aflection fur those reiiuirkahlo productions, founded upon 
boylbli HssocUitimis. We can rememher tho time when wo took 
n Luen interest in tho simple-minded scnsuLionnlism uf the 
tn.im ndous rouiajices in que.stii>u, uiul though our ruotnory of 
details is fust vanishing, we have a distinct vision of Ulek 
Turpin’s ride to York, ns conunomornted in liookwood. This, by 
tho way, is one of the stories to which Mr. Cruiksharjik inak(^« no 
claim, but we sti'oiigly suspect that it was just as gocjd or liad os 
those in which be iiiul a mmd. Good or bad, thoy have been 
idunging pretty deeply into oblivion, and the rising genoration has 
touud new food inoie to its tuate.i, and leaves poor Dick Turpin to 
moulder on forgotten shelves side by side with the two eternal 
cavaliers of G. l\ It. James. If, however, they are remembered 
at all, they will bo remem beitjd chiully from Mr. Cruiksbank’s 
illiislrations. In a ideasiint criticisin of the artisl’s works, pub- 
lished in the Wvdnitniivr It^nvw in 1B40, Thackeray makes some 
appropriate remarks upun this subject. Hpenking of Jack iShepjMrdf 
he says, ** It seems to us that Mr. (Iruiksiumk really created 
the tule, and that Mr. Ainsworth, as it were, only put words 
to it.” Lot any reader, ho save, think over it now that a 
few months are pa^sinl. and ^Uell us what he reiuombers of tho 
talc. UtM)rge Cruikhnank^s pictures, always Ueoi^^o CTuik- 
shank’s pictures.” Jio goes on to descrihe two plates ropresonting 
Htonui on tho 'rhamoi, and Cfvtnparcs them with tho pietiiros in 
words; Mr. Ainsworth describes steeples toppling and towers 
reeling ia tlio tallest of langungc, and declares that any ono who 
had faced tho gale ” would have been instantly stifled.” Hirt on tho 
whole we CHU hclie\e that tho illmslration puts the scene iHifuro 
us more forcibly than the tu.xt. Now dark tS/u'jmardf acenniing to 
Mr. Oruikshiink's own account, was originated ” as well os written 
by Mr. Ainsworth. Yet, as wo see, the plates which it suggested 
to him wore so powerful that they produced upon Thackeniy’a 
mind the impression that the stato <if tho facts wns just what 
Mr. Cruiksbank allogos to have occurred in regard to the Torser of 
London and tho Miser' a Daughter, Now we would simply eu^- 
gest to Mr. Oruiksbauk that this places him in a much more satis- 
factory position in n^gard to the lirst stories, where be makes no 
chum, than he would occupy in regard to tho others if Lis claim 
woro admitted. Surely it is far more creditable to an artist to 
have produced oomo excellent work on the sugg<'6tion of what it 
would bo absurdly complimentary to call si coud-rato Uh^ratiire, 
tlian to have produced hoih the good picturos and Iho bad writing. 
There is uo hotbir piniof of imaginative power than the capacity for 
QXtracting-i—if wo may so spvak—a uotni sermon from a bad text. 
Nothing gives, to tako an example from a higher region of art, a 1 
greater notion of Sliukspearo’s power thim a coin]wUon of the raw i 
materials of some of his plays with the marvellous poetry which I 
htt engraftinl upon them. And wo should certainly think moro ! 
higlily of Mr. Cruikslittnk’s art the more coinpletoiy wo could free ' 
him in our mind from any complicity in tho text of Mr. Ainsworth’s 
stmius. ^ 

To another dispute in whicli Mr. Cruiksbank lias untbrtunately | 
been engaged ih««so remarks are not altogutiior applicable. Though 
we do not consider 0 /tW Twist to be amougst the beet of 
Dickens’s writings, it is certainly a book in whid) Mr. Cruiksbank 
niij^ht bo proud to cbiim a share. Upon this point, however, his 
claim suggests a dilVorent observation. Let us suppose that Mr. 
Cruiksiiauk is imlindy correct in bis recollection of the part which 
ho played. His whole stateiucnt is simply that he described the 
character of Fimin to Mr. Dickens, who look it up and mode what 
we soe of it. Now, if this bo entirely accurate, to what does it 
oiuount P Suppose that Mr. Oruilishnuk bad described a Jewish 
receiver of sb Jen gOiHi.« to any other writer, ns, for example, to 
Mr. Uarriotm Ainsworth. Ihrw he sup|M3se that the Jew as 
described by him or by any otlier writer would have been equal 
to the Jew as desetibod by Dickens F He may have giventhe 
bint; but the whole nwfit of the character rnifiy depends upon 
the way in which it was made to move, and talk, act^ 
tho novelist. It is not the mere outUue, which would have 
doae scjLUaUy well in any hands ; but, on the toutrarv, it was the 
up of thu outline wbiob gave to ii dl that is r^\y inteiest* 
ihg, The theme niight have been treated by a hundred diffennt 
Ih* would have varied in mortt from riie manat 


Uy-dgure itp to the most aomplete and admivalile embodiment of 
genius. Imimine the oases to be revansd; if Dichens ibad de- 
scribed the to Mr. Cru^shonk, would the merits of the 
portrsit have belonged exclusively to -the novelist P Hundreds of 
artists, Mr. Cruiksbank among them, have endeavoured to portray 
FaUtaff. They have all made him preposterouely fat ana, as far 
Bs they could, lovial, cynical,' and humorous. But FoistafT in the 
hands of a bad artist is no better than the stupidest coHcatun 
that over disgraced the pages of a comic joiumal; in the 
hands of tho best, he omy bo almost a worthy representative^ 
tho groat poet’s creation. When Ualhiollo embodied his vision^ 
fomiuiuo grace and dimity in the Bistine Madonna, he was not 
original in the sense of Tuivinff invented the character; but nobody 
would think of detracting ^om tlie praise due to him because 
there had already been numberless attempts to do that in which he 
excelled all his predecessors. Or take the best description cf 
Falstad that was ever composed in prose, the most careful fmaltsis 
of his cliaractor that has ever been put together by the west 
writer, and lupposu that Shakspeare had had that description 
btiloro him when he wrote ; would it have been of the slightest 
uau to him if ho had not been Shakspewo P It U^|pOBt»ible,to give 
useful hints to the groatost imaginative creato^ whether tliey 
work in words or in cnloui’s, but tho merit lies In tho power of 
embodying tho bare suggcRtion in living and moving realities. 

And now, to return to tho caso of Dickens, Mr. Cruiksbank 
may have suggested to him the proj^riety of writing a story about 
a thieving Jew, but that circiiuistanco makes singularly little dif- 
ference to Uio clttiins either of Dickons or uf Mr. (Jruiksbsnk. 
Mr. Cruiksbank appears to be under tho comniou impression that 
originality means tho creation uf a new character out of nothing. 
If that wore tho case, there would be very littlo original writing 
in tho world, and moreover tho mlginal writing would be far from 
the best. All the grentest characters in poetry and fiction are in 
reality portriiitsj and very many of them are portraits of the 
creator Limsolf. It would be curious to go over tho most cele- 
brated novels from thia point uf view, and to show how the char- 
acters which are most ucservedly ailmired are almr>st invariably 
drawn from the lifo. Tho distinguishing pecuUaiity of the great 
artist ifl not that ho invents something ausolutoly uow,buttbiit ho 
cnri see fresh sources of interest in objects which to the ordinary ob- 
server are stupid and colourleas. There is nobi^dy of whom this is 
moro conspicuously truo than of Dickens, and some curious cases 
havo been roveoled by Mr. Forster’s biography. We now know 
for certain what any literary critic of the smallest cxperieiico 
could have pretty wull guessed beforehand, ilmt all the most 
striking iigures in his stories wero in fact drawn from nature ; 
and the only result is that wo wonder moro than ever at tho ex- 
traordinary quickness of eye and freedom uf touch which could 
clothe commonplace tiguroa in such vivid colours. To evolve 
obnrocters from one’s inner consciousness is not really the method 
of a groat writer, unless mdecd that phrase may bo applied to 
his dt^criptions of hinisolf; and tho more closely we examine 
any grunt work, the more distinctly we shall rualixo the foot 
that tho most brilliant imagination can only throw new light 
upon old materials. Dickens’s extraordiuaiy fertility in invent-- 
ing typos of eharactor is merely auotlier name for extraordinary 
keenness of observation. Wliother he took Fng’m at first hand 
from some genuine old Jew whom he observed in his pere- 
grinations, or drew him at second hand from Mr. Cruik- 
shank’s description, is a question which may poeaibly be 
of Romo interest to the literary historian, but ia of no real 
sigiiiticance os alFecting his claim to originality. The same 
remark applies to Mr. Cruikshnirk hunsolf. He has tho merit of 
having drawn powerfnl pictures, and we care not who was the 
original who sat to him — a flesh and blood Ilobrevr, or the creation 
of Air. Dickens's fancy, or whether, ae one woul^ rather suppose, 
Dickens's description served to awaken in him recollections of 
figures which he had aeon with the bodily eye. The writer and 
tho illustrator may mutually quicken oaoh other’s imagination; but 
it is little matter who throws the match when the essential thing i0 
that it fulls upon a mental magazine already stored full of inuufea. 
We regret, theroforo, that a matter which is rcMly of such imnor 
importance should have oxcite<l so much feeling ; though we hope 
that, as Mr. Oruikshonk happens to feel so strongly on what we 
consider to he a trifle, he may bo satisfied l^tnoce courteous treat* 
ineut than a ** flat contradiction.” 


PARISH OONSTABLta 

W £ spoke a littlo time bock about the queation now bedtora ^ 
Parlitimeut as to the payment of Clerks to Justicee of Iho 
Peace by salaries instead of by fees. Sinoe then We aiogliiUiO 
see that tho matter is now before Parliament in another siM|ia. Th» 
question is no longer left in thehande of piivide iiieaiosl%littt 
the needed reform is now broeght fbrwsra sa • Geveniniint 
measure. There is uo need lor us to eajr over what 
have said alreadv, but wa wish to call the riien^ta of thi 
and Mr. Winterbothami whose namee aie on theh^ of 
and of all others Whom it mat concern, to a eoafafaisme^ wniohi'ai 
it teeins to ua, ougift to foubw on the adoplion of wfvwwoA 
ohaiTO, and wbidH-wlietto or not With a hi 

thetagie of tha oaM wa cawaot m w" to ^ 

Mr. i^beit and Mr. StaafeM# frieonMiWfit ate 

befrwe Phrliamwit, Tha et m ie ylh i a i hiite^ " 
a hlad rite wa teonUi ^ i 
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ttnMmly or inrrereiit huato* But atartlbw thoiwlit hat 
MomeUam aome into our headt, If Justiceo* Clem are pakt hj 
uMm, might not Pariah CotiaUblea aafrly bo ahoHaheirP Wa 
fool wo have a case to make out which oalU lor omr beat, 
powoza of a^ument, and it U quite a roKef to ue to had that, 
In our graetical conchiaiDn at any we have at leiwt two 
leglalatom aireadj on our side. For> first of ally we fhel that 
the backs of all atoadygoing people cannot fail to be ael up at the 
btfe thought of getting rid of eo ancient and Tonerable an ofiiee. 
•'Widy aocondly, we feel that, aa we have put it, there may seem 
to 1^ no l(>gkcal ooniiexion between the premiss and the con« 
clneion. One who hae not lived much in tho world of local 
administMlion think that a Pariftb C<m«tabie and a Juatioeif 
Clerk are two ouito cHatinct ftmetlonaTief, each, no doubt, oqu^ly 
useful and admirable in hia own why, but who atiuid in no pcwribla 
relation to one another. Why abould a change in tho payment of 
one of them load to a reeult ao fearfiil aa the utter sweeping away 
of the other H We can only aay that, though there Is no kind of 
connezioa in idea, tliere is the closest possible (connexion in prac- 
tice. We oalltcn doubters to listen to the worde of experience. 

We must leave to conatitutional antiquaries so grave a task as 
that of working out the origin and the primitive functions of the 
parish constable. Perhaps it might be i-afe, at least within tho 
walls of University College, to attribute his invention, like the in- 
venttoD of other things, to tho wisdom of Alfred. The King who 
Bummoned tho first British jury, who dividod lilngland into 
counties, hundreds, and ti tilings, /who invented frankpled^?, the 
curfew, and the feudal system— we bog panUm, we rarlier think it 
was William the Conqueror, or pt^rliaps Julius Cin^ar, who in- 
vented tho lust two — and who was «o far in advance of hii age as 
to invent a collegiate system which for four hundred yaars nobody 
thought of imitating — suredy he and no other must have dovised 
the groat institution of the parish constable. That this func- 
tionary bears n French name is no dilTicuUy. W«i know a borough, 
governed not by a portreeve, but by a baililf, which firmly bulieves, 
no doubt in gom faith, that its present constitution, titl^ and all, 
was a device of Alfft*tL And must we not believe it P If we fail 
to do so, we shall get calk'd '^carping niitiquorians’* or some 
puch name, which wo doubt not sounds very ugly iu some 
quarters. Aa such old-fu*<hionod nolinna as truth and accuracy 
fiavc given way to that pticuliar form of historical essay of 
which — so one great authority bdls ua — “Bean Htanley is tho 
founder and miuitBr,’* thore is nothing to do but to follow the 
example of the Akenoe Xoyot. We thcrelbro take the plunge j 

ItaitTO^loXCt TTpOQ Vfliii', 

We bail then in the pariah constable u genuine institution of the 
Founder of University College. As in later tiiuoa many things 
besides joints of meat turned on tho King's turnspit baiug a 
member of Parliaineut, wo will venture on tho rash suggest iun 
that the wise King, n^mcmlKTing his own fault, ordained tiiat the 
constable, among otht^r iuiporlant iuuctioiiH, Nbould act as a 
common tunicake to all who were under hi.** aiilhority. 

Wo say “ authority ; bocuuse thore can be little doubt that 
the OQiistable once woe, as his sounding title iinplicB, a petmm 
really ck^od with auUiority. According to a little book which 
we leaoRUd reviewed some time bock, lie was properly a military 
personage, the cominandor of the contingent which tho tnark^ 
gttmmwicf or paritih sent to the miiitiaf the ./jr/rf/, the cunstitutionid 
fofoe of the roalm. Wo have not a word to my against this 
dootrine, except that, if it ever was so, it must have been a long 
time ago. In these Utcr times wo uen^er hoard of any division of 
the Militia or Volunteers hnng headed by tho parish constable. 
If we hod evur seen any oonstable (lischarging any such palpably 
nsefal functions, far be it from us to propom to swoop him away. 
We should rather bait with delight a militarv functionary of eo 
strictly constitutional A tyne. What could bo more worthy of 
AMm than a captain from among tho peo]ile at largo by 

civil oMoer in tiie shape of the overf^eer, aud apnrov^ by 
another in the shape of the justice of tlus peace? Our own 
memory only gosa bme to days when the parish ctinstable was, in 
tbeofy at Is^ a terror to oyil-d(^m, but in a character purely 
oiriil, or military so far only ns Lis duties might sometimes call 
for on fipp^l to the strong arm and to tlie uso of the official 
tmnchaoiL We suspect that in those days he had somewlmt 
fallen isom bis high estate. life had stooped to he the executor 
of the sentences of a tribunal much lees andent than bimseif. 
We speak, espedailjr in theee times^ under correction, for wa aie 
not whether justices of the peace are to be set down ae 
an inyentum of AIOm Of eonree we do oot positiyely deny 
aa fbundatioD hf Alfred may have been proyed in eonie 
IdatmiBil jssqr of a paeuUar chanicter; but we bays a noUoii, 
ldokid uppcrha|M Am earpiog ant^uarie^ that jusdeet of tba 
paM datey 11 ^ sMa dbangea m thmr natitse and way of appoints 
nienL from the days of tba latar Edwatda. Ax all eveM, withte 
our memoiy the ^ah eoBstabla bad audi to be the excoutive 
Mivny to MOt out the decrees of theleaal admbiMmtom of jua* 
the wA^m of PariiaiBeiit frntod out another wigr of 
SSilllnff hh f 

tadhoct^iiheamrad withtko parish coasUbla mt^mahaa 
ttfroad wrth the 4dcrGods of the Oieek mythob^ff. Ndreae^ 


dMudh^ but they wM qidsti^ ehiMd mUe, am^ 
thSr nbees. Something lika this not uncomiiiofily hmaiia lit 
Ite It t* 

tiw mudleat d«tiil tta» JMtUk Oinrtfniim 


Vhm tin Ocftttd Itefinnn BUI MUMd Mtd dMmd tliM ** tiw CW 
gvogatkia of the Uniyersity of Oxibrd shimki Coattsi of certain 
persons, instead of certain other mmone of whom it had hitheM. 
oonsistad, it was fbndly believed mat the new Oonmgatiou, with 
its new conatitation and its new duties, would absorb the edd, 
with its difiWn»ut constitution and its dUFersnt duriee. But the 
result of the Act tOmed out to be ts create a quite new Ooagrs- 
cation of the Univsmity of Oxfeid,*' and to leave standing bsekie 
It tho ^ Anoient Congragation,'* just as It stood btffore. Some- 
thing in the same way, we have ciroatsd the (iuardians of the 
Poor, practical persons enough according to their own otmatruotiiMi 
of their duties, that of guariling the purw of the pariah against the 
poor. But alongside of them still abide tho ancient OyonsMirs of the 
iW, parsons who aUo disolkargo usoAil functions onongh, but 
with which the poor are, since the creation of the ^luaidiauo, only 
very indirecUy concerned. Bo in tb« like sort, when the Ooimiv 
I’oiioe — first tried, ns usual, m an optional laeosure-^was maim 
compulsory everywhere, one might have thought that the parish 
constable woulirhave \’anished. His duties as the protector of life 
and property, tho man hound to bring wrongdoers before tlm 
magistrate and to carry out the sonleoca which the magistrate 
proiiouncoi, might Heom to have been altogether transferred to 
other hamls. llis occupation seemed wholly to have gone, the 
reason for his being seemed quite to have come to an oud, when 
all tliut he had ever tried to do after his own dosulhivy aud paro- 
chial fashion was iiiuoh better done by the men in blue, working 
under regular chscipline according to a Mgiilap organisation. He 
now seeiuiHi to belong to a past state of things ; ho was a curious 
fragment of au enrlior geiivnition, like thoMu strange aniinaU of 
the tdontale and pachydermatous orders which look os if they hod 
no bu^itlolut in the raigu of but ouglit to have passed away 
witli Kronos or Otirauos. It might have been thought that tho 
narish constable would have gone, simply leaving his name behind 
nim far carping antiquaries to discuss hie exact rolaitons to the 
Cpnstahle of h^ani's, and for loycr'i of pr<jvorbial lore to search out 
what kitul of an officer it wns that gontlomen of an extravagant 
turn are |>opularly said to outrun. 

Wo have made Ktuue resi^arches into the practical working of 
the parish constable, now that ho exists in tliis shadowy state 
alongside of the officers to whom his duties have I'cnlly been 
traiishwKi. Otm magistrate tells us tlial in tint s{)ace of twelve 
years he has known a parish constnbio net once, and that, if hk 
rightly reiucmbcrs, was by way of helping the police when he had a 
speciiil uiotivo tb help them. Another tells us that all that lie ever 
had to do with parieli constahlcs was to commit the oonstable of 
his own purisli — perhaps his own natural military chief — to prison 
Air beating his wife, and that, to a<id to th»« scandal of so ^out a 
functionary so luishohaving, the order for taking tho ctilprii to 
prison had A> be addresHod to the culprit hinisidl. All that on- 
otlier could toll us was that ho had once boon named for the office 
him^df, that le* wan notch«ar whothor he hal ever been formally 
appointed, hut thnt ho coJtainly bad no rotuemhranco of Imvitig 
diHchargod any additional dotiofi on the sirtoigth of hlw now dignity, 
if he hold it. 'J'hfSH Ninnli facts may he taU<>u ns showing that the 
action of \lie pannh c^malablo is at l‘*iwt not very vigorous 
or pornmrient, uiid that lio might pass away without the foun- 
dations of mwiety Iwing soriounly Nliuken. But thore is oua 
(doss of men who, as iho hiw Htandn at. this nrunimt, would 
hulftsr a good deal by tho abolition of pqrisli constahUHt. Thin 
brings us round to Iho doctrine with whiidi wti started. For whose 
sake is tho parish onruitablc kept iipF it is hardly for his own 
Hake, 'i'hero may be minds ao oddly constUutoil na io have u 
hpi'ciiil ambition for the oiiico of parish consinble, but we cannot 
think that they can lie many. Thu dignity nowadaya is at least 
not great ; the reveiiuos are nothing at all ; the duti»‘S, if tln^y 
aro ever discharged, cannot bo very ugr<*eablo. Tho constable is 
something like a Ibtmau Consul under Theodoric. In one point 
hadiffisrs. If his dignity in not tim tirst on earth, bo is at least 
freed from tho necessity of pivividing games for tho people. 
But h« closely follows the stujw of his Hfimon ^irototypo in 
thu. The Consul, «o at least (*assiodorus nosured him, ouloyiKi 
bU the honours of office, while tlio Ciothic King did nil the 
work. Kven so the parish constable enjoys all the honours of 
office, whatever they may be, wiiilo the work i« done fur him 
the oouaty poheeman. Btili we con liordiy think the attrac- 
tions of the post can be so great that many oandidntes would 
be found to volunteer their names if the overtoers did not put 
them down on the list. If, then, the office is oot kept up 
for the sake of the oottstabloe themselves, is It kmit up for the 
sake of the general public ? That can hardly be, wlien the con- 
•tablee do so little for the deAnee of the gonerai public as appears 
by the eridenea which we have already brought forward. Is it 
for the eoke of the partieiilir pariahes for which the conetables 
are ohoeen? That can hardly db , when the parishes get no mure 
oat of: the ennetablea than other people, while they hare to poy 
feet on tlMiriqipoiiitment» Thie oringe us to the real final rau*»o 
of the ensesooa of pariah eonstablea now that there A nothing 
whalerui fbr them to do* Th^ exist for the sake of those who 
taeilva the foes which the parishes pay on their appointment. That 
iate tfaajr sviet for the sake of the Justiees* Clerks. The oon- 
MUka areofipaimiil warly after a fitsbioi] mit Isclfing ia sokminity. 
l iWkjma rMaahfiiig i&sir lMs,.aiid out of those lists the moghitrates 
apjMfrit ^ faa a t a h iii oudar what we might vcnttirs u> call a 
MW wforias Am the ovMaen. Tliere is some swesring and 
pafttrif Ok fka;parlof theoreMoie. On another day the cimitablc** 
OTMdlMMliii iisi>ifso% aad are admitied to their office. Then 
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there iti more swearing and paying on the part of the constahles. 
For wl purj)oHft, then, is all this P The linio of the overseerH is 
wasted, iho time of the magistrates is wasted, the time of the 
conniables tbemselvos is wasted. The gener^ public gfds no 
good ; the mirticulnr paiishes have to paJ^ Who then gains ? The 
Justices’ Clerk, and the Justices’ Clerk only. All the rest go 
through an empty ceremony ; ho goes through^ the very practical 
business nf receiving his foes, ilut if Justices’ Clerks aro to be 
paid by palary'instead of by fees, it would seem to follow ns the 
necoBsary cousoquence that paiish constables might bo safely done 
away with. I’lie constables exist only to pay foes to the clerks, 
and, If the clerks aro no longer to receive toes, there is no longer 
any reason for the existence of the constables. It can hardly be 
said that tbey should be kept up in order that foes may be paid 
to tbe cmintios, for that argument is os broad ns it is long. What 
the ratepayers would gain at one end they wuuld lose at the other. 
The parish constable no doubt onco had his use ; iu‘ may or may not 
be an invention of Alfred ; he may or may not have been tho 
military commander of the parish ; but, now ihut he exists only to 
pay fees to the Justices’ Clerks, he may safely go tlu‘ way of other 
thuigb which have once been useful and are so no longer. 


LONDON AS SUMMER QT^ARTERS. 

J O.NDON is perhaps tim last place that intsnding lioliday- 
-J makers would select ns eligihl<3 summer quarters, and yet, 
in our opinion, thoy might do very niuoli worse. We should 
hardly recommend it to tho.so who love the quiet beauty of 
nature for its own sake, and wiio like to take their pleasures 
placidly if nut dreamily. It is true that solitary City church- 
yards may bo romantic euough, when the business tide has ebbed 
away of an ovoniiig to tbe suburbs. Ilut although iho moss- 
grown slabs, Oermnn«silvered by tho Biiioke-tinged moonlight, 
may have a certain weird and solemn picluresquenesB, a little 
meditation among those melancholy tombs would go a very 
long way. Tho early freshness and the lirst blaze of bloom in 
tho Parks soon wear and fade in iho smoke and soot of a Loiuhm 
CKtnsoii, and tho first charming contrast with brick and stucco 
swiftly cimnges to tbe depressing uniformity of urhuii ton(3, Tn 
short, if YOU are one of the (bw who eun begin the enjoyment 
of tho day l)y merely opening the windows, who feast their 
oyes on w'uving foliage, and soothe their mimU with tli(3 song 
of birds and murmur of be<*.y, who thoroughly delight in 
some quiet ride or long rambling walk— if you aro one of those 
rare exceptions to tho almost universal rule, you would certainly 
make a mistuko in coming to London for summer. Rut most 
of us are so used to movement of ono sort or anotbor that a 
sudden arrest of aocumulnted momentum would bo like a sort 
of pnrahsis. Our recreation is merely tho change of ono oxcite- 
liieiit for uiiother. If wo are men of husiiiess, wt may consent 
to boro ourselves for the suko of our ht‘nlUi and our families, 
but wo in.dht on being hurried along broalhlosa ns we swaU<3w 
our flesh air in gulps. If wo nre idle, wo must bo always 
exchanging one pleasure for another, and dare not Ifiave our- 
selves time for tho roileclion that would infallibly turn to regret 
or remorse. As for women, tho almo.**phero of brisk society of 
4 ome sort is absolutely necosssary to brai o them. Thoy might 
os well recruit for tho Bumuier iu tlu3 Dismal Swamp or tho 
runtioo Marshes as go where there is no one to sneer at them 
for wearing their last year’s dresses. Sv), if wo can allord it, we 
go to foreign baths or to F.iigli.sh watering-places ; and n most 
unsatisfnrtorj' tiims wo have of it fir tho most part. 

What is tho invariable foreign lour in tlie season, now that sum- 
mer travel is tho easily gralitied ambition of the million P It is a 
perpetual scramble— a race for seats on steamers and in railway 
carriages, and for beds in inns. Ciivni a certain distance to be 
covered in o certain time, and wo are all started to the motto of 
ll^tws aiHenn,*' Wo bolt oiir meal at early morning. Wo are 
hustled from tho bl^akfast-rooin into the hotel omnibus. We fight 
over the weighing of our luggage, after losing our temper in the 
railed gangway that lends post the ticket wicket. We aro locked 
up in a slitting waiting-room with swarms of Hies, half a hundred 
01 likigliBh and American compolitors, and n sprinkling of fervent 
natives. We are omaneipated at last. After being worked up to 
tho utmost and heavily handicapped with bag.s ana umbrellas, wo 
oater for a literal heat along the hard hot tings of the platform. 
IVo are distnuced of course by those who are in tbe best training 
and the most lightly weighted. The shorti-winded head of tbe 
houoehold, in his iignt-buttonod F.ngUsh frock-coat, cooiea groan- 
ing in a last, having waited dutifully to atimulato his better 
and heavier half to increased exertion. The family is scattered 
through the worst places of various carriages, and all they see of 
tho country which tbey cam© oaioiisibly to ndiuiro is tbe samples 
of dust and decomposed limestone that tom© dying in through the 
close-drawn sunbhnds. After being turned away superciuoudy 
hrom a couple of hotels, tbey find Uioir misorable billet in the 
attics of an inn of the second class. Tbe rnMs-cf AJts has begun 
twenty minutes ago, and they descend to be served with the 
tepid soup, when the earlier guests are hel)»ng themselves to the 
tnuga and breasts of the cmckeno. Touring of this sort is but a 
inomfied form of ei\joyment, even t£ one looks forward on the 
inorrow to a nice long day among pictures and eburchee. Yet, 
AM it is livelier work thim that which follows when yon 
eye '^sidpmffUy domesri^ at one of the fashionable German 
Omr typical JBIbgliah touriate are of course eminently 


English and respectable, and the meretrioions attractions of these 
places, it must be confessed, address themselves primarily to 
miserable foreign sinners. They may be all very pleasant if you 
go in for play ; you may count on an absorbing excitement so 
long ns your roufoaux last, while you are tossed badewards and 
fiirwards in tbe ceaseless ttuctuations of your luck. Among the 
woods, and tho fountains, and the flower-beds, you are always pur- 
suing the illusive fortune which you hope to clutch before the last 
of your Xapolcons has taken flight. Rut our respectable English, 
family eschrws tho tables with all their seductions and tbei^ < 
viciously delusive gains. Tbe presence of the sirens of the Parisian 
theatres, tricked out in their cool ibwing garments of gold 
and gossumcr, and tho finest of purple and fine linen, is an 
absolute abomination to them. Turn which way they will, thoy 
must always bo drawing in their petticoats to avoid the contact of 
sin or folly. Thoy dure not show at a ball, for the free and easy 
foreign custom portniis any pushing foreign rouS to request 
I the hand of any of tho rosy daughters. It they venture to a 
I concert, as likely as not the robes of some Mademoiselle Anonyma 
: are overflowing from the next seat; and the shady walks in the 
I booch woods very soon begin to pall upon them, and drives to tho 
I Elizabethbrunnen or Schloss Qalgunstein become dulness itself. 
The men aro little better ofl’ than the Indies. Even if they aro 
' sportsmen, they And that an occasional sluggish grayling but ill 
I repays them for whipping tho still German waters through a swel- 
I tering summer day ; while, if they try their fortune in the forests 
rented by the Adininistmtiori for the enjoyment of more munifi- 
cent patron.s than themselves, they learn that the game is a myth, 
or is preserved for the later battues of the autumn. We need say 
liltlo of our English counterpart of the foreign bath. Wo suspect 
that tbe '^|welvo hours by the sea” which some of our enter- 
prising railway companies advertise might be almost sufficient to 
satisfy tho longings of any one. At any rate you escape tbe 
extortions of the marine lodging-housekeepers, and tbe miseries 
of their plain cookery. Yot accept as so many incidcuts of the 
expedition tho brass bands and the hurdy-gurdy men, the Christy 
Minstrels and the Punch and Judy shows. Your delicacy is n(3t 
outraged by bathing under tho gaze of the local beauty and 
fashion ; you have not to perform a succession of pedestrian feats 
in tho sbupo of diurnal strolls along the bolding sands; nor 
need you stumble through perilous equestrian performances over 
the downs ou horses that have broken down under the ceaseless 
hiring of the sunny season. If you really move yourself and your 
belongings to tho sea for tho summer, what with tho dulness, and 
what with tho positive sutfering, it needs all tbe bracing influ- 
ences of tho briny air to send you homo again as fresh as when 
yon went there. 

Suppose, on tho other hand, you were to fly for once in the face 
of cuBtem and prejudice and try London. Wo do not asAumo 
that you are in society,*’ otherwise of course you would bo in 
London already. Wo do not hold out ns an attraction the e/Urffe 
to circles more or less exclusive, the privilege of eating indigest- 
ible dinners at crowded tables at abnormal hours, the Bcrambling 
for uii wholesome suppers after getting up an unnatural appetite 
by a course of social gymnastics in stifling drawing-rooms. Wo 
propose that you Bhoiud come to Tendon simply for the same sort 
of uistraction which you gladly welcome as an event at Slowcome- 
super-Mare ; and we say that, looking at the matter dispassion- 
ately, Loudou is tbe most charming centre of distractions in the 
world. We kuow that it is the fashion in Europe, and in Paris 
above all, to sneer at our grand agglomeration of brick and mortar. 
Frenchmen shudder un^ectedly at a city that has no ca/(h and 
no climate suitable to al fresco beer sipping, and that is sadly 
deficient in restawants, Americans, who regard Paris as Para- 
dise, used to shun London as a foretaste of Purgatory^ but 
they are coming round rather to like it now, and admit that it 
has its good points. Frenchmen care nothing for country life 
either. They can understand nothing of the pleasures .which we 
English people look for in our holiday time. It is just as well for 
them. The Boulevards of Paris are always agreeable, it is true; 
and it used to be a pleasant drive to the Rois da Deulogne before 
the trees were fellt^ by tbe Committee of Defence, and when 
the gravel and the turf were watered by the Imperial water-caita. 
But, except tbe afternoon drive in tho ri^ at a foot*s pace, what 
object can anybody propose to himself in Fans to kill the sninmer 
day ? A visit to tbe Jardin d’Acclimation^ or a solitary teiiU at 
Asnidres. At intervals of long weeks, a little racing at Ixmg- 
champs or the distant Chantilly. Come to London, however, aro 
you are positively embarrassed by the ehoipe of amueei nent^ hi 
your tastes aro at all universal. Facing is goiy^ on everywhere 
around you, within an e^ railway distance. To say notmng of 
mere cockney carnivals like Hampton or the Alezandva PMrk, yon 
have Ascot and Goodwood, with several daye* sport at each, 
treading close on the heels of Epsom. No oemteh mesftinga, like 
those got up once in a way at your pet Oerman Mort^ where 
some miseiable plnteia atrain theinaelTee on an tumatnnil 
course, doubled up in the folds of some rocky vaU^, a 
coinpetitioD of the best blood in the workL with mose 
depending on tbe events than ever changed banda of an evening 
at the timles. Tbe worst of it is, that yon may iMwe ' 
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wwp and iiitaniati<m«l botl-ram below Teddington, between 
pdred erwe from either heiuiephere. You aro foud of ya^tingi 
end the ^yal Themea Yacht Club bee oommeaced its eeeioii, 
• J^wg faro in a Oraveaend boat oarriea you down to aeo 
^ roaches; and wherover you go you 
are likely enough to encounter an acquaintance from your own 
eoiukty. Or if you oara for none of tbeeo uiiogei or 
if ue ladiea or the paxty nrofer more feminine amuaementa, 
wbieb of the Continental Kuraaala or casinos can vie with the 
Omtal Palace in the ever-changing variety of its programmeaP 
. ^nbid bow many of them can match its grounds and its gardens 
in the rare oharma of the wide prospect they command t One 
day thm ia a dog show, the next a grand concert with an 
harmonious clamour of oounUesa voices and solos by the stars of 
both operas, and then again there are displays of cats, and fireworks, 
and poultiy, and roses. You bavo horucultural and boianicai 
fdtea at Kensington and the Regent's Park and Chiswick. You 
have dinners on^orwood and on Richmond Hills, with the pret- 
tiest domestic scenery in England strotcbiog away below ymir 
dinner-tidiles ; and you have the drives home afierwaj^s through the 
shady gardens of roe suburbs iu the cixil of the evening. Thou, 
we own, the worst is to come, and you might easily sleep in 
fresher air than awaits you in London. Rut after all it is little 
worse than the atmosphere of such stifiiiig viUleys as Ems or 
Spa, and we cannot possibly have ovorythiug os wo would liko 
it in ibis world. Englishmen would grumble, of course, over 
their summer in London, yot we suspect that, if they were candid, 
they would confess that they found it more enjoyable thou their 
last season’s holiday on the Continent or by the sea. 


VARIETY IN RELIGION. 

W HATEVER may be thought of the justice of Mr. Hisrneirs 
classification Liburnl and (.V>U8ervntive principle)*, there 
can be no doubt that he showed^is usual discnminatiori in the 
choice of an opprobrious epithet, and that OoHinonolitanisra is at 
present very much at n discount. Ever since the raiia Commune 
exploded in a shower of real or mythic petroleum, Cosmopolitan- 
ism has been going down. Communists, CovntistH, lied Repub- 
licans, Internationalists, Deceased Wife's Sister people, and that 
oddly-mixed horde which is always attacking the Church of 
England, appear to be all in a bad way just now. The tide whicli 
at one time seemed to be bearing them forwards has turned, and 
the current of opinion is dead against them. The Dilkoites ore 
under a cloud, and the Odgerites have been in bad odour ever 
ainco their leader had to seek refuse in a retirement which |M^rhfips 
reminded him soothingly of the seclusion of the Rallot Eccle- 
siastical or theological Cosmopolitanism has also gone to the dogs 
in an equally remarkable manner. The frenzied Nonconformity of 
the Manchester Conference has been ifpominiously snufied out 
in Parliament The Rurials Bill — which was, as it happens, 
the veiy first Bill brought into the House of Commons this 
Session— has suflored the fate of the early worm, instca^l of en- 
joying the privilege of the early bird. It soon got knocked out of 
time, and expired a few days ago without a kick. The Deceased 
‘Wife's Sister Bill, notwithstanding the notorious eageruess of the 
reckless couples who defray the heavy expenses of the ugitation 
to hide their shame under retrospective Wislatiou, is continiiallv 
being postponed ; and on Wednesday the Occasional Sermons Bill 
—an insidious project for slabbing the Church of England in the 
back when it was thought that nobody was h>oking— was de- 
cisively rejected by a large majority. The Burials Bill is a eba- 
racteristio example of the unscrupiilous spitefulness of political 
Dissent Mr. Samuel Morley was surprised in a moment of 
candour into an acknowledgment of wLat was indeed obvious, 
that the Burials Bill involved a question of religious feeling, or at 
least of public decorum, on which Churchmen and NooconlormisU 
wore at one. He admitted that it was necessary to inke some 
procautions against offensive addresses or outrageous performances 
ui the parish churchyards, and ho promised to draw up an amend- 
ment with that object We are not aware that Mr. Morley has 
ever fulfilled this promise, and he baa probably discovered that it 
was not agreeable to hia political associates, who have other objects 
in view than the maintenance of public decency. We cannot 
imagme that there is anything in the Burial Service of the Church 
of ^gland to which conscientious Nonconformists can object; 
but it IS a reasonable compromise that it should not be read unless 
derir^, and that if another service is preferred, it should bo 
performed elsewhere than in the churchyard. There is no roason 
why the Chimih ahmild not do all in iu power to fSicilitate the 
Imw of Dissenters, but it is not desirable that every little knot 
of frnatica or political ngilators who choose to aet up something 
t^y call a r^^on and to proclaim themselves a Church or sect, 
should be permitted to penbrm any ceremonies or deliver m 
hnxanguea they please under the pretext of bniying a friend. It 
is i^erable mx the solemn and tender thoughta which are aaso- 
with the burial of the dead should be liable to be oot- 
. roied in this manner. It cannot be doubted that it ia not for 
^ir own sakes^but simplf aa a maana of injuring the Chuxeb 
pf England, that this aingular Bill ia snpporM by the Noneon- 
fonniitaTThe opening up of the ehmehyarda to all and aondiy 
appegfT to be a nat^ and naeful at^ towosda getdog tha 
mmilariy thrown opan* 

It ia not paihaps autpriring that the. enemka of the Chnnh of 
aoMil it in tUa manniiri but it ii difienk to 


I understand by what prooew of reasoning those who profrw to be 
I friends of tlie Church con bring themsoi vos to join in the aosaali 
) At least it would bn difiloult to understand this if we had not 
I the benefit of the highly InsEtrnctive speeches of Mr. Cowper- 
Temple and Mr. Hughes on the Occasional Sermons Bill, we 
should be sorry to doubt the sincoro attachment of either of these 

r ilemeo to 'the Church of which they aro iumub)>rs, but 
ia obvious that, if they were able to carry out tlndr 
views, the Church would spofjdily become something very 
diflerent from what it now is. The object of the Rill is, or we 
should rather say was, aiuco the Bill is dead, t*) throw open tho 
pulpits of the Church of England to all the world. Lavtuen and 
clergymen of every denomination wnro equally to bo put in pos- 
scsdion of the churches of the Eatabliuhinout for thepur}>ose of nro- 
pagatuig any opinioDB they might choose to advocato. A nominal 
; check on any abuse of this romarkablo privilege waa provided in 
I tho shape of a bishop's llconco. It is obvious that if the practice 
of granting licences wore to become common, a bishop would find it 
very diiTLcult to refuse an application fur one, except in an extreme 
case where theobioclious to the applicant wore notorioim and over- 
whelming. The bishop was io bo empowered to grant a licence 
on application, but it was not stated how long tho lioence should 
run. As the person thus authorised to preach would be altogether 
beyond the discipline and control of the Chnndi, he could itphold 
whatever doctrines ho liked with perfect impunity, and it is 
doubtful whether, under tho Rill as it stood, it would have been 
poH.*ihlt! to revoke a licence when it had oin‘e been granted, no 
limiter what use might he made of Iho privilege. Mr. Cowpor- 
Teiiiple justified this extraordinary measure on the ground tlmt it 
was a good thing to have a little variety in religion. He thought 
it would be a great advnntnge if congregations could he occasion- 
ally treated to “ dilVeient sidiools of tliought and dill'oreut styles of 
jnenching.” Most jieoule will allow llmi touJtan'M ;vr<//*i.r gotj* to bo ’ 
tiresome ut last, and llml it is de-uirahle to stimnlHte theappoiite by 
(i judicious change of eVu'hos. Mr. Cowper-Teinple appears to be 
of opinion that thin gieat principle of gaslrononiy is equally appli- 
cable io religious teach ing. lie would no doubt admit that wmnt 
ho Cidls the ♦‘couventioiuil teaching” of tlio Church of England is 
very well iu iU way, hut he thinks it is quite possible to ha\e not 
only enough, but too much of it, and that “everybody would liko 
a little variety in that respect.” If this system were ihorouglily 
worked out, the monotony of Trinitariiin doctrines might be re- 
lieved by occaHioiml do^es of Deism or Katioimlisni. A serlos of 
Low Church s(<rmoiiH would be nj^propriately follow»Hl by it conrsa 
of Anglicanism ; aftcM* which u little cold Dorilivisrn would supply 
a refreshing douche. Every school of thought would of tM)urs« hii 
tak^m in tiirn, and whtm a cougn gritioji Ix^gnn to find that it had 
had enough of thought, it would ho glad of some ^^popiilnr and 
stirring proaching ” by way of relaxation. ’I'ho efioct or this kind 
of treatment would naturally he to *ku(q) tho mind in a highly 
flexible ami ehuitic condif ion, and Io prevent it from Confniriing 
anv narrow “conventional ” prejudices for or aj^amst aiiv parti- 
cular religion. As Mr. ( k>wper-Temnle snyM, it is desirable tlmt 
r'digjon should ho na free |s possible, and variety is wdiojesoitte. 

Wo pivfuuie that, under Ibo new syMteiu, preachora would not Ih> 
tied down to what the member for Dedfordsliiro calls “ that 
glorimiH old hook ” — tho Bible, Tlie Koran or tho R''»)k of 
Murmon might be ocruHionally subslit uled for ii, or perhap»« Mdee- 
tions fiom (loetho and Voluiiro. If somothing very “stirring” 
were required, a haml of Hhnkers might b« secured “ for this <ic- 
rasioii only.” It is possible that tho result of this system might 
he to make tho Bcrviees of the (fiaurch of England more popular 
and attractive, it may udniittni that at proHont theso servic,««s 
aro not ns exciting and amusing ns they might be, and, Mr. 
Cowper-Teinnhi coinjihiins, it is always the saiuo thing over again, 
creoda nnd all. If the “starring” syslom were to bo otbqded, 
with a free range of churches and religions to choemo from, and if 
incumbents would throw themsiilvcH zoalously inU> tho duties ol 
theatrical inamigers, and endeavour U* provido a constant succes- 
sion of “ great efieclH ” and “ startling novoltios ” fur the cnu*r- 
tainniunt of their congregations, a revival of an unexpected kind 
might perhaps Ih 3 witnessed in tho Church. 

Of course, if it is to ho understood that people go to church 
just ns they go to th« plav and the opera, merely nass a jplensnnt 
hour or two, n good deaf might bf; said in favour oi Mr. Cowper- 
Teniplc’s ingenious scbonio for introducing variety and “stirnng ” 
cjlecla into tho Divine service. If, on tho other hand, the s<*r- 
vices of the Church have anything to do with the inculejiiiori 
of religious truth, it is ohvioiutry necessary that sc/me precHutiouH 
should Ur taken to prevent cmigregalions from being outraged or 
imposed upon. Air. Cowpcr-Teinple thought it was a groat merit 
of his Bill that it did not touch any doctrine whatever; but it is 
cleiir that tho doctrines of the Cmurch would cease to b«; dis- 
tinctivo and autburitative if its pulpits wcret«> be thrown upon fi»r 
the iiidiscriminato and promiscuous preaching of every kind of reli- 
gion or philosophy. He also objected to an “artificial hiirrier ” being 
raised Mtween clergymen of the Church c;f Enghind and cler^' v 
men of' other deaomiiiatioos. It has been said to be possible if) 
eonceive of a Lord Mayor without his robes and gold chain; and 
Mr. Cowper-Temple appears to be able to conceive of a Church 
which has no particular doebines of any kind attaching to it. 

Tha ofdjoai^ notion of the Church of England is, that it if an 
•aindatitm naaed on certaia definite religious doctrines. If' Nun- 
ronfonidata hold these doctrines, the Church is opeti to tlumi ; 
if do not, they hare no right to ooroplaio that th«3y 
waft pacndtled to go into the pnipitii of the Church in urdur 
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to contradict •nd dcnounco its h^aobiog. Mr. Ilugliea holds 
that Ihibylon niid Jonisalem itre very like each otlicr, etpedally 
JeruiMiloiu; and that there ie no dilihretice ^vcith nierttioiang 
between the dtxarinee of the Oburob of England and the doc- 
trines of the gi-ent body of Prot«rt«nt Diwenters. If that is 
the CAsoi it is an oxeelleut reiison why the iJikSontera should 
cease to dissent. We cannot help thinking that in all these dis- 
cussions the queetioD is ttr;^ed Ux) nittch <ni the assuuiptioa that 
the compact b(4w(5en Ibe Onuroli and Htato is all on one >iie, and 
that the Obuich in bound to take wUut it can get and bo thankful. 
Those who think tiius must suroly be blind to tho signs of 
times. If euch atUnnpts til legislation oh Mr. (yOwper-Teinplo'e 
fantastic ilill were to bo umfle in ounu'st, it wouhl become u 
serious qiieHtion how juudi of this kind of iluag the Uiotrdi wouM 
endure. Air. Cowper-'r<*iiiplo HiLg^-OHted tliat, it’ congregiktionh dt<l 
not cure fi^r the ]>reaohmg of the slmngo crew whom he wi«hod to 
let lo<iso upon them, tiu*y could ntny away, and tljore were pl»'iity 
of other churches wlmtu they could g<j l<i. Hut pk*rhap.s he would 
bo ratlM^r Hiurtled if tho (X.)iigrogutionH were to talvc him at hi.4 
word, (t can hardly he doubled that tho otl'ccta of such iMi^idation 
would bo to tOHse und worry h<jUi clergy and laity out of tho 
Uhiirch, so that tho mere slioli ol it would he lei't. 


WIJO l‘AVS lou IT? 

P IJBLJO opinion with regard t^; 'rradcs UidonH and stiikca 
lins gone through .sonn; cmioiiM jlucluaiiojiM dtii-ing the Jtu^t 
few ycfti'H. A \ioloiit |U‘ejinii<‘e egaioH ihcm was Jdlinwed by an 
oqiiiilly uiinmsonahlo and nbsnid reaction in tiidr favour; and it 
poshiblu that we uro now aliout to witiie8s atndher rebound of 
populni* simtiuK'ijt. it is not uoy long Hince the I'nions were re- 
garded as everything that wa-) evil. TJjo wlnde fabric of society 
was suppoBod to be shaken to its louudalii>nH wheat ver a little 
knot of lulamring rneii announced that they would nut Ci»nlinuo to 
work for tiioir »niJplo)crs except oil their own termi. The dele- 
gates and other oihcials who hud the management of strikes 
were reprtw'iiled as prolhgiite adv»mtnrers, wlio stirred up luis- 
chief Hokdy for their own profit; and ur.^on und as.-;as>uiatioii 
wero supposed to 1h* the fund bur wuujmuis of their daily 
work. Tho feeling against the (biion.H nuicht'd its diuja.v alter 
the hornble roudalions at Shetrald in 1^67; hut it was 
plausibly ubMervetl that all I'ninns wiie not the saw- 
grinders, Riul it wins at Ij-mmI tn lio^.e that even ibe 

Haw'-griridoi’rt weso etteeplioiially nuidiloartO) in aaving for 11 time 
fallen into the halide of such a \llboii lus Ib mdinad. The 
Lancashiro brick “ondo r.s were peilnuis only u little way hehiud 
the Hlicllield griudms in the feroiii) of t heir warfare against idl 
who traiisgressod tho iirhitiary Iivwb of iheir a.*^Modtttion ; but it 
was hIiowu by the inquiries of a Koynl ( ’omnjissum that tho 
I'nionH were inunaged lui u rule by respectuble imm, who 
wero by no nnam.s highly paid for very onerous and Jabo- 
riouH duties j aud that, wilJi the e.\oepli«m of picketing, there 
was nothing of a positively criminal imUiie in theoitiiuary course «>f 
their operations^. It was idivious luat .some injustice had been 
done to tiirt Unions, aud in tho reyulsion of IcM'ling which 
«maued one prejudice was e.Nchunged for unotlier. Now that it 
was agrtu'd that working-men wutc mititlod to combiue, it was 
lasbly asHumed that the v)bjectB for which they combined wero 
always wise and just; and ihul in any dispute fjelween them and 
iheii* employers, they wore invaiiably in tho right and the musters 
in the wrong. Sentimental pe<»ple who wished to see every- : 
body happy and comlbrtablo u^ re .'ihockid that tho uinHlers should 
be 80 bard-heurtid as to grink;o the poor working-man an addi- 
tion of a few shilliugs a week to lus wages, aud, above all, n 
liulo uu»nj leisure for mental imprto iment and the cultiyatiun of 
domestic virtues. It vva.^ in g* i.otl uiood that the eiiuiuoeiV 
strike at NcwchsiU* last year was gent rally crilici'/a d, But Loudon 
has now a strike of its own ; and its t'liiiiidence in tho uativu 
fingneity and moral peifeclion nt the wi'ililng-incu appears to bo 
Boiuowhat Hhuken. It ise\id<iU boui ihe loiu; of the press and 
of general com ei^allon, that iIjum' aMi,.ible pm*aons who wen? so 
dcUghted with the strike of thi* Ntuveu^siK; nigiueers are nut dis- 
posed to liail the strike of ilu' Lunduii bwildeis with the sumo 
chuorful entliudasm. It is true tnaithe demanil^id' the carpenU^rs 
aud masons and tlie dennuni.- of the engsm-oia come to pretty 
much the »uime thing; nine bouis a any is, wo are told, tho 
eosoutiai principle of iho movonuut in Lt. ndon as in llio 
North. But then lur the Lend<ai<Ts theai is this intlier 
im];K>rtant distinclitm that iliey are vuy mmdi interested 
ia hotweo, but n^t in steam-rag; nos, \;ud that tlio one 
Attika took idaco at a di-tanc« , and, as fur us lliey wen> aware 
at tlm wonietity did not touch them ut all, wliile the other strike 
is going Oil under their o)is and touclir.s tlimu very closel)'. It 
ia womiorful how go^.d-imtun'd and phiiantliropu- people can 
bo whon good-uatuiv and philauthiMpy cost them mahmg. 
Charity has been dt\4cribed in a famihar aphotisni os a kinafv 
fueling which prompts A. to urge li. u» give C. something. 
h$Bt year »w?y periioiis thong hi that the capitalists of the 
North ought not to hesitate to surrender a shaiH) of their profits 
to obUge 'tho operatives; but the damouds of the London 
caipenteift oed mownw have not uv i with similar etwourngooKMit. 
It M ImpoeuWe not to see tha^ if these demamb were cuaoudi^d, 
ikere irettM ^ a rise in route, which would iu tiiue raise 

alia tha ^Vieiida of Humanity rysout a dtroct levy on 
.SMr OjOiLgdpvuMk Veijr &w of ua aie in tho habit of buying 


steam*ongiii<» for private oo^ but aoctier or later of coune we 
(dioli all teel tho of themcieasedcoatofiiuMduii^ Abrea^ 
the bill has been sent in for the stKiJuie in the coal and tron tradiSf 
It appears from the letter of one of the Tinut' OomtmmdenU in 
the midland mining district, that the prhtes of ipadMs locke, fiiea^ 
nails, and other harawaie good# have gone up ^^fty per oant in 
nine months, and that they ore atUl rtei^. 

It may in itself be a very good thing that woiidnaHaien should 
receive higher wages and do lesa wrorlt than IbnnerTv ; but there 
is no gutting rid ul the fact that increased wogee ana diitthiiih^ 
labour mean tho obsUaction of 'so much memoT from eoittebedj^ < 
pocket. Up to A certain point pri^s con ususlly be railed wim- 
out seriously diminisbiog consumption ; and when that point hoa 
boeii rcuched, there is again a moigin of employeni' profit of whiOh 
by higgling tho operatives am obtain a larger or smaller iluire* 
if prices are forced up too high, or if empluyon’ prolite ore cut down 
too low, the Diieratives thems^ves will sulFer for it, inostiuich os 
capitalisu iuiA consumers will stiiko against their den m nda The 
crtpiuilirttH will titinaftr their mtimsy to some more remanemtive 
btisiuusM, and cuiisumciB will try to curtail their wants, Off to aatii^ 
tliimi with sonic chetipor commodity. It is probable that, within 
the liiniu vvr have m«'ntioiied, there is still plenty o€ roinn for on 
improvemeut iu the clrcuiiiHtancua of the opoiatives,proTideil it be 
eJlected gradually and in nioderato instalments, it con hardly be 
doubted, however, that in the present instance the carpenters and 
mo^utis are tudiing too much ut once; and that (ho magnitude 
^ Olid suddcijiicss of their demands would, if they were Ranted. 

I prodiico a di-^turbanco of trudo wliich in the long run would 
upon themselves. A good deal of silly cant is sometimes 
talked uhout the wi»rkiug-uicu'a duty to bociaty in such a case. 
iL.secmH to U8 that, if iho iiiduptriul greatness of England can 
only be inaiiitaiacd l>y a sacrilicoijf industrial prolits, tho working- 
imiu may ruabomibly otigL'Cat that the capitalist should begin by 
Belting the oxHinplu. lie Las a perfect right to insist upon getting 
tho hi}.;hoBt vvii^oh within liis reach ; and tho only question ho need 
trouble himseli wdth in vvhut|||er he really can get them and keep 
them. Of course, if Imdc sUnci's, he will suiVer too ; aud he will 
do Well to bear that iu mind. But tithcrwiso ho can hardly be 
blauicd if he ieuvctt Koeicty to shift for ii«ulf, and coniines his 
atl(*rition to his own piivate iutereBt‘4. \Vu innigme that in doing 
so he will have a large propoition of the human riwe to ko p him 
in oouiiumancc. Admitting, howevtir, to tho fullest extent tho 
right of vvorking-iiu‘D to lomluiie, it dixM not follow that the ob- 
jeelb for winch they lombiiift aie npeeNsarily sound and wholo- 
eomo ; and it is untortunuU^ iliut their friends should bo bo ready 
to eiicoiuHge them 111 eeouomie f.illacie.'^. Tho whole sysletn of the 
Trade Uiuons is louiided on the theory that wages ciui^ imued by 
producing iin artilicial scarcity of labour. This is the object of the 
j rulo.r» ngaliibt the om ploy men t of machinery, piece-work, ovurtimoi 
I &c\ ; ami it is also the object of Uto ^!ine Hours’ Movement. 

I The* bricklayers join w'ith tho brick- luiikors in opposiijg moi'hine- 
I made bricks. The mnsous set t heir fico agftinstquiirry-wovkcd stone. 

A bricklayer is i.ot idlowed to sot more than a speediud number of 
‘ brioks in a given time ; briclkS must not be wheeled in a barrow^ 

I ami only eight or ten may be emried at a time; labourers are not 
' to go up rmo ladder aud come down another*— that would save time, 
and tlie object is to waste it. These are a few of the rules taken 
at random. They vary in diderout distiicts and in difieruiit Uodes, 
but the spirit of them is always the same. It is oasunitMl that 
whether the Wf>rk is done quickly or slowly, cheaply or dearly, the 
umouiit of employment will always bo tho same, and that it ia 
neci^ary to spread it thin to make it go fur. It does not ouom to 
occur to the Umouists that prices have any efiect whatever on 
the dovelopmeut of trade. If they had been gonemllT simoessiul in 
Uieir opposition to uiachiTiory, tho effect would nave been to 
restrict the area of employniuut ; and there can bo no doubt that 
tho vaiicus du vises in restraint of undo which are resotrtefi to for 
the purpoBO of providing work for a larger number of hunde have 
just the opposite result from tlmt intended. 

It is iinportimt that it should be understood that the strike in 
the building trades, like the strike of the Newcastle engineeis 
last year, is onlv the beginning of tho battle. It boa b^n re- 
poatudly ussorteu that thu enginvmrs completely defeated their 
nuteters. But, in point of fact, tho men eumndered^ tlmir chief 

E oinU They obtained an increase of wages, but the limitation of 
ours is only uotninal. A day is held to moan nine hooxi, and 
after that tho men receive a higher rote of pay for tbs iSHt of 
tho day’s work. The inastera gave way only whin tbs man 
pledged themselves to work so many hours soon day os ought be 
jieceiK-ary. The real object of the nine houxo’ movement is to get 
a hard and fast day 01 that length, and t^>put down overttma. 
An increnee of wages is veiy salisfrototy to the men who lm?e 
tbund employment, aud espemolly to strong, eneige^ indnstrioiii 
workmen, who have no Ejection to increase their eomiiigB by 
overiittie ; but the uuetoplqyed clamour for a shore. The Unions 
imagine that, hr artificially diminishing the supply of Isbotuv tboj 
coo not only enhaiioe its value, hut secure empfqyiunnt for n larger 
ttuaibor of workmen. It is assumed that when a man bos 
^ his upprenticeehip— ssy os a camaito^and boa joined s.lMiqOy 
; paying his dues regularly, mi observing the roles of tbe eoeidl^f 
' he is entitled to have work, or at least wiges^ dbnnd wt 
him, as a oarpenter, £at the rest of hbi WOd'H 4b 
busineM of tho Unioa to ose to Oat tUs It of 
the principlo of notional workdioM in w 
sj^eedthotin a oiviliaa^Mtolqr 
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tof(dknr thiAbtcaiwe «p«rticiil«r ti»4» it oToiitoekflid with Itbour, 
Uie CKMoaiiiiiijky tbc^ukLoowal to employ two men to do ooe m«& t- 
wotk. Vke n»tiu»l condutmn would teom to be^ thiU if there tfe 
t4)0 iwiy cmpudeit, aomo of them, should turn tUelr htndt to 
ftomethuiff am^ It may he admitted that a. miui'a Ithour ought 
not to be It e hi t n e lly prolonged, to a pcunt ahwhieh it involvet 
either phyaical or mental exhaustiue; but it U not pro** 
tended that ten hours’ work is iniurioue to hoallh* aud 
the notion that the men would do ton hours' work in 
^e IS oonicsdicted by the frank avowal of the ol^eot 
for which a xednctioD of hours L» sought The heads of tho 
pubUe works in the Uuited States do not 8{)eak favour ably of 
tha operation of the liligUt Hours Law in the reports just laid 
bofrm? Congresa It is stated that the men have not done as much 
work in eight as in ten hours, and that it is doubtful whether 
the reduction of hours hus boon boiiedciiil to them. ^ Some of tlie 
carjicntors have turned their time to good account in study j tho 
masons and stonc-cuttor* have derolod it to auimal ropo^, and 
tlm labourem to ^^eaioUHing and other misohiof.’’ It does not 
follow that w^n the men" have pot aociwiomed to leisure, nod 
bavoksraed to appreoiaie it, they wiU not make a proper use of it ; 
and in auy case they have tho same right as other classes to 
P|wiid their time as t^y choose. The imtncdiaie questi«)u is not 
wlmther tho working-men are likely to <iccuT>y thoir sjiare 
moroents in nn edifying manner, but whethiv they c«i compel 
tho masters to r^uco their Lours. On tho whole, it 
is probable that the slwrteiiiiig of thn day a labour would 
in the long run have au olovating on tho worlaug 

clasfss ; but the grounds on which tbev now demand thia com*e*- 
sion are falLmioua, and the moment is hardly propition*!. Kiiglish 
industry in nU its Lrnuches is every day more direeUy and 

shniply to foreign competition ; and tho graeral adoption of the 
nine hours’ uiovement in tlii.*i country, in its litoral and 
stringent senao, would idaco our Tuan»ifai.-tarer» at mi obvious 
diMadvantSirc as oompsurtid with those on tho routinent, whero tho 
ordinary hi^urs of labour range frifto twelve to sixhM'u. It i» 
true that an Koirlish man will on thottv<‘iagu do at least hidf as 
much again within a given time as a (Uu-nian or a I renchiuan ; 
but, on the other hand, the MnpUsh wt»rkin«n c<^.st8 twice ns much 
in most aud drink ns lliM (Jontlm-iilal brother, nad ho will bo apt 
tf) find bimsolf ecriiaiidy handicapped in tho iCduHlriiil race, if, in 
addition to hia expoiuiive habitfl, ho nitikc.4 n sm’ious roiluction in 
ids iiours of labour. Wt» can hardly be 8urpriso«l that the pro-« 
posal to soltUi tho di(Topenee8 iu tho l)uildirt(4 trail** by arhilraUoii 
iiiw faih'd. As wo Lave W(3i«> (>b4er\o<l, nrliitration can oidy bo 
siu!caf>ti'ttl when certain iixotl principles liavr bm*ulaid duMii to 
the relation between mastwa’ pmfita runl workiiu-u'a earnings, and 
other questions of a similar kind. Wlion the nature of tho 
iirescnt diaputo is cousidered, it will be wan that the fqiemttves 
imve acted in an homvt and Bbaightforward mnuuor in rojoctlitg 
the silly or inoincon' .suggestion of the Trad<?s' Council of work- 
ing-men, of which Mr. tklger is tho pnwidiiig genius, that tho rate 
of wages ttliouid be d*.«tcrriiintKl by arbitmtion, f»ii tbc basis of nmu 
Injure for a di^-’s work, 'fhe state of the ctise is simply Uuk. 
There aM at prismnt more <ari>cnt'^rs in London than thori* is work 
for. TIk> 90 who are out of cmployinent insist that the l>iii<in 
fihould prooura for thom a share of iLo work wliivb in tlie 
hands of thoir nwre fortunate comrades. Tho latter wty they 
have uo ol](^tiou if tbelr wag*«a ate not rei)uoe«l, and thi^y will 
like it all the better if their wages arc inen awd. Tlitw have no 
objection bi do leas work in otdor to ohiigo ibcir fellows, but 
then tlio iwisters or the public must pay fox the lost of time. The 
whole question ia out of wbooe pocket this loss shall be paid fnr; 
nod 03 the men are dnteriaioed not to fiay iVjr it thonmlved, it 
would be a mockefy to submit it to orbitrotloxi. 


THE POPE’S LAST MAXTFI-:STO. 

T IIH fall text of the Pope's letter to Cardinal Anionclii, dated 
on Juno l6, the tweuty-oixtL anniversary of his election, 
has now appenred in the Owrrofopc Morntmo: and it show's at 
least advanctug voarfi have in no wiee curtailed cdther tho 
pungency or the feciuidity of bU vorbiage. The special oooatiioii 
aUi^ed for Wcaktng silenoe ia the profound griuf inspired by Uiu 
roe':dve of the usurping Government to onnsummato its 
robbery of the Holy Sea by the supprension of the religious orders 
in thin ouc Hty,” which is nothing abort of a froab assault on the 
liberty and independenoe of the aupreme Pastor of the faithful, 
who W ever founds in thoso c.oiai» unities his powerful 
inatniinaiits for ruling the umveml Church. For it is notorious 
to ell the world tluit^ as Romo ia tho centre of ChriMandom, so 
thefeliffums< houses and noviciates there saiablialiod are the oentse 
of lelipotts life and energy fur the whole Church. Tkithor come 
together pious spirits from all nations to renew thmr scal^ and 
there the idiadov of the Apostolic Seo, tho ooncems of 

the rolimous orders throughout the world aro arranged, and their 
Bapmn and ofBce-buarers choocti. To plunder and auppress the 
-hnuses in Rome is therefore to plunder and suppress the 
ofdew tbOT reniesent; it imt ante a violation indiTidual 
Turikts. but ottE iujlenia*ion<d rights of aW Cd^iholhi Christendonu 
xfiia fiuthcr a grave injury to the Holy to whkh the 
nambefi of tibese conmittiiitice sui^ lntoinatuiii fiom the 
Mota auaitsM,oiid lw«n which ttey learn how, to eonfute lelie 
Audthiw thetwuol^ df tto 

adheme weds iteelf clearly enough. Like the ongind seuure gf 


the patydaoor of St. IVtor, It ia noty as amt hypoeriticaUy pra- 
taoded, simdy a blow aimed at the tamnoriu • 

dimet a!*sattft on the supreme l^^tolloal omse of the Iwpapy. 
No illusion ou this point h any longer possible^ A ^nenil 
crusade is bulmr waged agaiust rwigioni morality^ and justice, as 
is exemnlbbd m the suj^veasian of cuaritAble aud edocauonal 
inatitutioue^ tho enfonroii ca^nseriptien of youths tmlnlng for the 
cloiotGg or tho altfw^ the uumtrained freedom of the pulpit and 
the pftsa, tho general Utioatiousttoss of manners, aid the pro- 
ianauon of sacr^ peiisons aud sacred images, CHadh\ indeed, if 
he wore only to cousuU Ids own feelings, would the Holy Father 
spawi himaoft so bitter a chdico by retiring to a forolgu Und, 
whuro ho m^od no longer witnoss abondnatlonH which ho now daily 
weeps ov»ir, but is powerless to remedy. But the high responsU 
bilitios of his oflioc constrain Mm to remain, and thus prtwlaim to 
the world the gravity of tho crisis which has pbbod him of hia 
liberty mid indopoudwnce. It has been said, inde^, that bo ia 

n >raouftlly Cpoo to come and go os ho will ; but that is not enough. 

e is not rciilly free while his authority ia subject to the caprice 
of tho secular jiower, mid at the mercy of political passion and 
jHirtisnuship. There cuu be no harmony between the rival 
puw'ors of Church and State under such a sptem, and Wstory 
18 full of their c^mlliLts whoiievor the Pops has ovou for a momvut 
been subjected to the c. 3 utrolof anj' olit'U authority. The only i*eal 
guaranicu for tho luinnony of tho various and unequal States into 
which the world divided lies in their cumiuon Huhtuission to tho 
impartial iiftt of the coiumoii father of them all, who Atandaabovs 
aud iudoiHindoiit of nil There is anothor matter, which lies aa 
near the heart of Uie Holy Futhor as tbo intogrity of Iho religious 
ordons in Rome, and tluit is the absolute indepondeiico. both in 
fact and npjtearanei*, of thii Sacred (/i»i)grcg.*itions wdiiim hrtvo to 
answer the qiioHtioiih of tlie whole (hit holio world," and of the 
Sacred Cmiclavo wliich olcots tho Hum\'*f*ors of St. Potav. It is 
of eiiorioous importumco that thvir frajHiom should be abuvo the 
lighloHt breath of su>qiiei»>‘u. The freedom of tho Pope, who 
irt their Kuprome jud^-e in faith aud iui»rals, is a nnccssory 
ditloii of tho frcMulom of all t’atholios ; and IwM^aiwo he is not froa, 
the Imlhful mu now peiietratod with anguish, and Stnti,*a nrw 
dit<iiv.* 4 aed by icligioutt imuults, Ilin Hdinui-s prootaaU to obMcrve 
<iu tho abnurdiiy of talking at nucIi s time of a mjomi- 
litttiou between ‘the Tupacy and the u/»nrpiug Govormnont. 
To dream 4>f suoh a thing would bo voluntarily to surrentler 
tho rights of tho Holy S hj, to disturb tho couioicam 
of the faithful, to Mt.»p the ]uouohing of truth, and, in a word, 
di*lib<‘rnlt?lv to .sacrifici* to the capriees of a GoverniDuat the loUy 
mlsKiou wliich the Jhanan rouillif'atc low weivod direct 
Gtxl. To such a huiniliiilion J’ius IX. will never bowj nitliMr 
will lie pour out his hlood than betray tho int<*n‘»ia of his supivino 
ap<i«tol{ito. Gil the c^rntrary, he will rontinuo to sat an exmnple 
to the pnHU>r 8 of the ('hiirrli wdio nro lighting so hard a Latllu for 
the eleriiiil priiH'iph's of morality and jnstico. 

lu couchisi'Mj, the J’op* ha.'i a wind to any about tin? so-caU"d 
guamutoea which the nMu‘|i)ng Govf'rnnifmt h«.n nihwtod to oHi't 
to tho hcail of tho f.Mi'iii*h,#lor (he obvioii« purpoia* of IjOf:*!. 
winkiug siiujdo nouU,*’ ICioii tho perwoual iniuuniity of the Holy 
Father is a men* Hhain, fir tin* Govertiiuetd larks tlin .power, 
if it has the will, to protect him from daily insult. And 
it is useless to l< ii\e opoji llm dooi'S of hiti pnlnco when he 
rauuut quit it without hsing puMirly inswltod mid vritntflMng 
tho iiiObt horrihle rn**<;tu *h‘« of impiety,* immoridii V, luid vioWur**; 
when the digriituri“s luid mlniMteiM of llm Churcli ori* constantly 
evnosed to iuitrage in the street**, ami tho Bolofiin carewionies of 
reiigiou cannot be cole-hiiitcd beeaiise they would bo pnitmu'd. 
Slill more illusory in the pruchiuitilioii of his freedom in th*; di'i- 
chai'go of his pastoral miui-dry, wheo the law inlerfertja oven with 
iho admiriwtriitioo of the ^acrariiontH, when the bishops ba appoints 
are not fti;knuwhMlge«l, aud by an uripracodeniod iojustic** a.e 
deprived of their ivi amirs, and a von k«pt out of Ibair ^Milacea 
Thov wmihi bo left, indaod, iij utter (le.itilution but for the piety 
of tlie faithful, whleh, oh yet, has enahle«i tho Tope to share his 
mile with them. Tin* ('nriliiiai Jt^ucrelary is llierelWa dlroeteil to 
make known ihis liimentahh.} Btata of things to the OovarnTiK’nts 
neereditad to tlia Holy S-o, and to protest Holaniiily in the Fop 's 
name against the a.SMauU'», nncompliwhed and thiaatened, on his 
Holinew ami the whole of Catholic ('hristendom. It is the 
true interest, not only of Catholic but of uoD-Catholic Htal s, 
to live at peace with the great Catholic family, and to 
mairitaiti the real independence of its head, ami they shoijld 
remember that in niHinLainiag the rights^ of the Itomun 
J’oiitiflcate they are in fnrt defending their own. *"Thry 
should reoiewWr that tho P/ipnl Throne, far from impr'ding 
tho peace and welfare of Kuxope, or the greatness and in- 
depondeiice of Italy, wna always a bond of union between 
peoples and and a common centre of harmony ; for Italy 

especmlly it wu« the source of her triio greatfieps, the saftiguard of 
box iodependonce, mid the coastant bulwark of fr<'f<lom." 

Such is A c^indenscd, but ao^urate, report of the lengthy 

docuntout which, aa being addr.swod, not to the Bocred 

CoUagv or the faithful genemlly, but ojiecificslly b) the 
Eurvpaim GovomiaenU, both Cathotio and J’roiebtcint, murtt 
bn prwmmed to contain thc'tpatiiwd statomant of the Roman 
Mimato pf tbp situatiim, in the fonn couriilerw! best wla;»t«:d 

to ll» puUV; mind. Perhi^ the ttr*ft thought likely 

to fmwt toany ob«, with tba last words about tho relations of the 
Flqpey to lUtiy freak in his ears, would be that the Holy 
itEnewlMt sweeping, not to say indis^otinato, m his pliraseology 
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^fdcUi, xnfecta rtfert, A great many aaiertiotti of fact, particu- 
larly in the earlier part of the letteri will hardly be denied by 
any one familiar with Catholic aflairB, though opinionfl may differ 
connidcrably oa to the practical infereocea to be deduced. And in 
one Henso, no doubt, the Papacy may be aaid to have contributed 
much towards the greatness of Italy; it could hardly have been 
otherwise, at a time when the Papacy itself was the most effective 
and most conspicuous power in Europe, But it is a little startling to 
be awuredi even if we confined ourselves to an historical r(^tr(^pect, 
that it has always been the source and support of her liberty and 
iodepcndonco ; and the statement becomes still more perplexing 
to the uninitiated when it is taken to include — as the writer 
evidently intends it to include — the recent relations of Italy to the 
temporal power. On that side of the question we took occasion 
to say something last week, and wo need not recur to it now. 
Nor ao wo care to enter hero on a minute discussion of the precise 
details of alleged insult and outrage to Papal functionaries in the 
streets of Koine. The Tablet sees a signal confirmation of the 
charge in the recent acquittal by the Koman tribunals of a National 
Quarii accused of murdering one of the Pontifical gendarmes, while 
other journals represent the Papal party as the sole aggressors in 
the fray. To such a dispute a loouor-on may be content to say 
iratmat — neither law courts nor newspapers claim to bo 
infallible. There is little new, however, in this part of 
the Papal indictment; it is rather to the bitter jeremiad 
over the supprossion of religious orders and the anticipated 
interference with tlio freedom of the Conclave, that we turn for 
the explanation of this elaborate exposition of the present mind of 
Che Curia. As to the latter point, wo have already spukoo of the 
right of veto, which clearly cannot bo claimed on historical grounds 
. by the Governments either of Germany or Italy. A writer in the 
Allaemeim Zeitung has lately argued that they novorthclesa must 
and will insist on having a voice in the next election, in order to 
prevent the continuance of a state of things which places the 
ICO, 000, 000 of the Koman Catholic Communion under the rule 
01 an oligarchy of some thirty or forty Italian Cardinals, all 
pledged to the infallibilisl dogma and to internecine war with 
Italy. He nilds that there is no foreign Cardinal residing at Komo, 
except one Gorman, who would have a right to take part in the j 
Conclave. And of course, if the report may bo relied on that 
Pin*' Z*?® preparea a for the next election ,th^ 

proscribed interval of nine days before the Conclave nssom Dies, and 
the preliminary ceremonies, that would practically leave the Italian 
electors complete innsters of the situatioa. But it would hardly 
be safe to assume the truth of the report, though it is far from 
Improbable, for Pius IX. is not a man to stick at trifles when it is 
a question Dotwetm following precedent and carrying out liis own 
cherished policy. And one or two precedents might bo cited in 
favour even or so extreme an exercise of power, though tlie 
latest is just five centuries old; Pius VI. did indeed frame the 
rough draft of such an instrument in 1797, but it never got 
beyond that initial stage. It may further bo questioned whether 
the Brief, if foriiinlly issued by tlie present I’opc, would bo acted 
on after nis death by the Cardinals j^nd whethor, if it were, the 
Catholic Govcrnuionts would recognizo the validity of their pro- 
ceedings. Any surmises on such points must os yet be purely 
Conjectural. 

But when the Popo complains of the suppression of the 
mother-houses of religious orders iu Koine, ancT of the various 
** CongreffBlions ” of Cardiuids through which the administra- 
tion of tno Church is practically carried on, there can be no 
4 oubt that the grievance, from an Ultramontane point of 
view, is a very tanrible and real one. In this part of his 
loiter he has certainly not at all overstated the facts, though 
the argument miglit easily bo turned the other way. The 
Act for the expulsion of the Jesuits which has just passed the 
German Parliament inclmlcs in its scope all kindred orders, the 
detailed application of the rule being left to the lixecutivo. VVe 
cannot say what may have been iho precise intention of the 
Imperial Chancellor in framing the decree, but the real distinction 
’■‘of (be Jesuit and other modern orders from those anterior to tlie 
Council of Trent consists in their rigid lii('rarc'hical organisation, 
under a supreme ruler resident in Uome, which is admirably 
adapted for purptwes of administrative dosiiotisin. It is perfectly 
true that the Curia Las nlwHys found in them its most effective 


power of the Papaqr, The Jesuits sspedi^; who destined 
from the first to be the standing annj of fiomsy have often been 
described as the OatboUe Ohukeh gone Into and it 

is mainly through their infiueoee, direct or indiieet^ that the 
Romanizing reaction has been so snooessfally aoeompllshed in the 
post-Tridentine Church. And if the final result, anmnM>d up in the 
Vatican dogmai^ is to he a permanent triumph we can hardly be 
wrong in surmisiog that it must be aebievea by the ssme instrU'* 
mentality. Prophecies are always hazardous, but when the Pope 
perceives in the threatened suppression or reduetion of the gim 
religious communities which have their centre at Rom^ and wnk^ 
ramify throughout the Catholic world, a grave menace to his 
supreme and infallible claims, those who have least confidence 
in his supernatural wisdom need not heritate for onoe to agree 
with him. 


Instruments for manipulutiug’ th«j coiiacieuccs and intellect of the 
fidtbftil throughout the world. Elizubeth used to boast that she 
“ tuned the pulpiu *’ of the Iv^tahlished Church, and the Popes 
might boast with greater reason that, through the instru- 
mentality of these giviit orders— Jesuits, Kedeuiptorists, and 
the like— they have for centuries been able to tune both 
the pulpits and the confessionals of Komau Catholic Christen- 
dom. The formal work of Church goverument in matton 
of doctrine dilciplino, and ritual is carried on through the medium 
of the various Koman Congregations sot apart for the purpose 
which, as Ute IVpal circular expresses it, ** have to answer the 
questions of the whole Catholic world,” and to answer thorn, of 
oouiee, under the direct inspiration of the Holy See, and in the most 
-—-0^ Homan sense. Any interference with the action of 

atitms would undoubtedly and very seriously hamper the 
of the spiritual bureaucracy of the Curia. But it may 
‘imed Whether to dMve the intimate oonnexioil hitherto 

«the whits Pope ’* and *• the black Pope,” as 

v^illM^lllialmi call them— between the Holy Father himself and the 
^ of the Jesfilti and ot^ Generals of orders residinff 
~ ‘ wot he n etitt more btsl Uow to the 


LAD7 LECTUBERS. 

A mong the many odd results which have sprung from what 
has been called the Modem Revolt, we may count tiie sudden 
outburst of lady lecturers as one of the oddest. Scarcely a week 
posses without our bearing of some strong-minded sister taking 
the chair at an indignation meeting, or appwing from a platform 
to a mixed audience against the vilenoss of men and the wrongs 
of women generally ; while a few among them do not scruple to 
add indecency to folly, and to dabble in shamelessness to give 
flavour to their nonsense. Sometimes, by way of varying the mmUf 
they go in for literature and (esthetics, and air their feminine con- 
ceptions of what poets and great men meant, as complacently as 
if they were saying something which the world really wantea to 
hear, and was the better for hearing ; sometimes they ^ve a quasi- 
dramatic reading, with more or less success as their eduoUton in 
elocution has been attended to or not ; and sometimes they appear 
as reliinous teachers, and preach dogmatic theology with a oon- 
sideralue effusion of hysterical senUmont Anyhow, they con- 
trive to excite a good deal of attention in these latter times, 
and to make their voices, like the turtle-dove’s, pretty well heard 
in iho land. 

With our views of what is called the woman's question, wo 
cannot sav.that we regard the race of lady lecturers as a divinely 
appointed order. for a moment the lingering preju- 

dices which wo still entertain aUouc 4/iha reserve and modeety 
once held essential to the sex, wo cannot concouC ohat what 
most of these lecturers say deserves special attention from 
the world at largo, or that their manner of saying it makes 
up, by the cousumniato perfection of its art, for the inherent 
weakness of their matter. Their arguments are generally super- 
ficial, and their line of reasoning narrow ; their partisanship is 
one-sided ;* they are incapable of doing an opponent anything ulm 
justice. They deal lar^iy with assumptions, and spin ont logical 
conclusions from utterly unproved premisses ; commiting the fault 
common with tlie dialectically untrained of stating senuments aa 
facts, and challenging categorical disproof of assertions which ora 
essentially figments of their own brains, and never existed out of 
them. They tilt at wronn that are aoout ae real as the gianta 
slain by Jack the valiant Uomishman ; and when you press ^em 
for their authority, they say. grandly, Eveiybody knows ; or, A 
gentleman of high respectability told me eo. when they stand 
up and boldly midntain a foolish theory agabst all that statistic^ 
UommissioQers’ Reports, and the like can bring against it^ when 
they make sweeping aseertions which your l^wledge (A human 
nature and the working of society tells you are utterly fidee, what 
can you say P ^ Arguments, figures, indisputable proofo— whatever 
you like to bring as the besoms wherewith to swem awqy the 
cobwebs of lady lecturers — are wholly inoperative, ana your wotda 
fall as stones in the water, and with no more amding zesult* If 
you think that vour counter-argument will h^uce thelady lecturer 
to reconsider her telling points, you are mistaken. Wb are not 
too hard in saying that, as a rule, she lectures for partisanship, not 
for truth ; she studies effect not accuracy— -at least when she 
is not primarily iniiuenced by the prosaic aspect of the money qUee- 
tion. There is almost always the desire of cusplay dominating eveity 
other; and if we had to name the generic quauty of themhe, & 
would be vanity. Not that we object to a reasonable amonnt of 
vanity in a woman. It prevents her from sinkiDg into a mere 
domeetio drudge, which is one of the dangers ehehuto avoid | 
it keeps her up to the mark of pleasing by her wieh Ibr adodiia- 
tion. In a broad sense and with noble aims, we call it amhitioa 
among men, and we find it a eerviceabla quality; hut the 
ambitioti of man ie not the same thing as the pexiow vanity of 
awompa; and that detire for profeetionel dlatbmou and for dmii^ 
the best work of its kind whion cheraoteriaee the one sex h not the 
thirst for public display and notoriety which lathe moden paiafiflQ 
of the other. 

The very dress and appearance of the lady lecturer nine timei 
out of ton mark her purpose. Onb glides on to tiie pktfoi^ ii a 
picturesque pre-Bafiaellito ^ study ” ; her dmpeiy iabiqi 

straight folds over her foot, her goilaen heir oemed into a fiuity 
aureole about her heed, her whole coetume a cimitul modet for an 
artist Sha hnovrs that her get-up Je effective^ and flmt 0^^ 
women in the andisBce will envy her, whifo mmur vriQ hv tn emty 
her; i^shakhewbtoothnltimininwI&iidtamlMBt^^ 
etke of her heenty he dianobidi.br ebinMlw 

herla^a j^lfahe were |e m 

would coj^ihatehe s^^rfa I dWrH iieni Bl 
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il)0 trlicle called pliilnnthropy, and he caanot now draw hack 
from hU bargain. Lord llolmore, at Govomor of Mew l^uth Walei^ 
lately wrote a despatch in whklube pieaMd on the Home Goverti'^ 
wont the nocesfllty for the constant presence of one or two ships of 
war in the Hoiith 8ea Islands, cost what it may.’^ It is not luone 
philanthropy ” in a general sense that is concerned. The char- 
ncter of this country must suffer W the perpetration of outrages 
bv its own subjects. The soil and climate of Fiji are suitable to 
tfie growth of cotton, for which Europe affords a profitable mar- 
ket. The only thing wanting is labour, and by fair moans or foul 
the cotton-growers are certain to procure it England must 
take care that only fair means aro used. Wo near much 
of the results, real or supposed, of missionary ellbrts in the 
Bouth Sea Islands, and the very fact of these efforts being 
made obliges the cojintry which tnakos them to mnintain its own 
character for civilization and OhriRii/inity. (yburchinon and 
pissenters of all sorts who subscribe to Polynesian missiims aro 
interested in the preservation of law and order, because religion 
would have a very small chance without Ihein. If Government 
TcfiiHcs to annex liji on account of the expense, it would b<! worth 
while to ooUeot moru'y for this object in every church nnd chapel 
in the kingdom. Wo do not, of course, asMumo that the (rovorn- 
mnnt will refuse on this ground, although a Cabinet containing Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe labours under strong suspicion of pre- 
ferring economy to ovory other virtuo that can help to make a 
nation groat. >Ve do not say that Fiji ought to bo annexed, but 
we do say that we disapprove Mr. CludHtoniVs argiimonts against 
annexation. It is easy to coniplnin of the cost of colonizing New 
Zealand, but if tho intended infert.nca is that New Zealand ought j 
not to have been colonized, wo r(;pudiat^» it. This country did not 
attain greatness, and will presorvo it, by timidity and parsi* 
mony. Time was when ivo counted our posts in every part of 
tho wotld as means of striking our onotnics, but now tbey s*)em 
to bo regarded only as affording objectionable opportunities of 
expending stores. 


Tho Flarl of llelimiro has lately spokon from hia own Icnowlodge 
of Uio condition of the I’nciilic Islands, and tho Government has 
admitted tho neccHsity of sti'ongtlioning our naval force which is 
employed in checking the <mtrag(.‘8 which ho doocribos. Gross 
ali'ooitlcs, bo says, are Ixdng committed against the natives, 
although it is hoped that vci^^sels hel^juging to (^udenslaiid are 
not implicaitid. Ihero is difliculty in arriving nt tJie exact truth. 
'^Natives, even nominally (diristijiua, are v»'ry unvoliablo.” They 
tell stories of kidnapping wliich aro false, nnd yet other stories of 
tho same kind are true, k is clear that the labour tralHc is 
liable to abuse^ niulit often dovelops it^^ell'intoa slave trade of the. 
worst description. It is almost equally clear that this trafilc will 
not bo ofibctually regulated until the Fiji Islands have been brought 
under our authority. Attempts will bo made to control the im- 
portation of labour which will only partially succeed, and yflU 
embroil us with tho Goycrnmoiit fiom which Lord KiuiJ>eric7 
now professes to oxpoct iu*»lMtHnce, Thus one more poasessimi will bo 
added to the Britisa Km p ire. Wo hear so much at homo of torpe- 
does and other contrivances for obliterating ships of war, th^t wo aro 
sometimes olmost tempted to suppose that tho Britisli/^navy has 
ceased to exist. Hut iu <li>> Oeean^hut n^vy Is, and 

is likely lo ng Awo^ iu 

thoat» spMK 1 o?.atmup, a reality. Thfi strong<»st naval 1. 

must necessarily ho that which has tho large 


“^aeat colonies to iorin Us base of operations. It really Hoes i 
appear probublo that by tho liind permission of Mr. GlAdstono 
we way continue t*» be imptfrtant people at the antipodes for 
^)iuo tirno longer. But of iM)iirse we eaunot lunintiiin our position 
without exponse, w'hicli howcM'r is likely to bo well repaid. 
Still it may not after all provt* necessary or expoilieut ti) annex 
Fiji. The quostion must he deciilod when it arises, and nil we 
now oak is, that it may not be ceiisidored in ^ tbe penny-wriso 
and pouud-foolisli spirit. One thing is ccrtiuu, that it biji 
requires to bo flupiuicsl with a (Government fn>m without, wo 
ought not to aitempc to shullle the burden of supplying it from 
ourselves to the colony of Now South Wales. Some points of 
the case may bo dispu fable, Imt upon this point we feel no doubt 
at all. The conduct of our Governmont bos been utterly un- 
worUiy of a great nation. NVluuher or not Lord Palmerston 
would have uiidortaki u t») govern Fiji, wt^ are quite sure that lu) 
would npt have asked New South Wale.s to govern it for us. 


IIAUITUAT. UUrXKAUDS. 

T he Select Committee on Tlnbitunl Drunkards have composed 
ii Tery remarkable lUqHiri. All tho witnesses whom they 
have examined declaro the inadequacy of tho existing laws to | 
check drunkenness, and the Committee iufer that those laws < 
should bo made ^ more simple, uniform, and stringent” This, I 
they say, is tho more requisite because thcrti is much evidence to | 
hhow t£at in lanfO towns and populous districts tho great evil of j 
drunkenness is on the increase, wliich may bo attributed in some 
snoasuin to the higher wages and shortened hours of labour” 
The ngrioulturiiti do not get so drunk booauso they have less 
money and less time to Rparo. But we assume that, if tho strike 
tiism sueceedB. they will be able nnd willing to imitate tbe 
example of the dwellexs iu great towns. Small fines and short 
Impriminrnils ere useless. The moderate use of alcoboHo liquors 
Is unattended by any bad efieots, but excess in ardent spirits 
ib to deleterfous than in wine or beer. There is 

qniy liage amount of druhlceunesi among all olsasM.^il^ 


hath saxes which never heopmea puhUo nor is dealt with'lgf to 
smthosities. It is rsoommended that the to ^ ca nuw to 
posed on drankards should be tnked to 40a Tbus to riiould be 
recorded i^nst the offsoder in a Hftinkards* 
three convictions within twelve amtito to magtstnlwislioiild he 
empoweied to require the offender to find e sure^ tostoiefy end 
good oonduet for a fixed period, end in deleult tbereod oris cage 
to surety Ufoifoitsd hy> e fresh oflbnos, to senteose to oflbndet 
to a considorable period of detention in an fodustrialnefesmetory 
for ineb^atea” It is further recommended that tefitoitories 
should bo establisbed for those who, notwithsleoding toylitoit 
oonsiderations of health, interest, and duty^ are given over to baMts 
of intemperance.” These institotioni ere to be divided into 
Glasses — one fur those who can pay^ and the other for those wW 
cannot. The admission to those institutions would be either 
voluntary or by committeL In either case the pejeons enteiinir 
should not bo allowed to leave, except under condmons to bo Uda 
down, and tho power to prevent their leaving should be by law 
confurred on the manager.” 

Thus far wo liave carried our aummaij of this Beposi* It is 
impossible to proceed farther without expressing the t*niir- 
mont and constenmtion which it produoea There is not the 
slightest prospect that any such proposal will ever be adopted^ 
but the fact is safilcienily sqrious that a body of fifteen gentLemen 
of ordinary knowledge and understanding oould bring it forward* 
It involves, among other consequences, an enormous extenrion of 
the powen which the law confers of dealing with xiersons who 
art) alleged to bo of unsound mind. Let us rememb^ the cases 


arising out of tho exorcise of these powers, which have occupied 
tho courts of law during tho last few years. Let us remember 
also the novels in which Mr. Charles Beado has described, partly 
from reality and partly from imagination, thu outrages that have 
been practised upon persons wrongly immured in madhouses. It 
is not the least alarming featiiDj in cases of this kind that op* 
preasion has boou praotisod from tho highest motives, and with 
a iirui l>eli<‘f that fdl that was done was for the patient’s good. 
Tliero would be needed for tho caiTying out of inis proposal a 
vast quantity of buildings, and a numerous army of inspectors, 
who, although they woiila imdce inspections of '^a very strin- 
gent character,” would not, we may bo sure, bo able to 
prfwent inonstrous abuses. BeHides the power of comDiitment 
to bo ^iveii as already mnntioucd to magistrates, tlioro would bo 
inquiries bofora Courts established under proper sofoguards,” 
and on proof tliat a person cited is ** unable to control himself and 
incapable of umnnging his aifairs, or that his habits are such as 
to I'ender him dangerous to hiunudf or others, and that this arises 
from abuse of alcoholic drinks or sedatives, such person might 
bn oommitiod by thu Guurt to a reformato^.” A vision onW * 
buforo our minds of the Alliance raising a fund of ioo,oool to 
pny the costs of proceedings againat habitual drunkards under 
these pr<3 visions. Zealots would doubtless argue tliat if a man 
wore a drunkard a reformatory would do him good, and that if he 
wore a scjber man who bad been put in by mistake it would do him 
no harm. The sellers of liquor against" whom so much legislative 
persecution has been proposed would be subjected under this 
Beport to a now and particularly burdensome liability. FVo* 
vidiuuB similar to those applied to Habitual Crtmjnale by 
a recent Act would be made applicable to Habitual Btokarda 

:?S"lT'i’a'cinthiui -^y. .thu kwiug <rf » Di^wd*' 

Begistor, and by providing a ’form of notice tO W Borved m a 
liqiior-sellor by the relations of the drunkard or oj a 

magistrate.” It is not explained bow a Uquor^seller ie to Jo^w 
that a person named in such a notico stmids at hie bar. But 
probably thu author of this Beport would not scruple to propose 
that luibitiwl drunkards should bo labelled. There is no country 
in Europe, or perhaps in tho world, whore iiresponsible tyranny 
is carried further than it might bo under this Keport We can 
offer no more emphatic proteet against the propoesl than by ^ 
ferring to a recuut declaration of the Bishop of Feterborougn, ti^ 
if ho must choose between England free and England ac^bei^ he 
would prefer that England should be free. The only qualifica; 
tion of tho stringency of the piopo^ would be the enormous and 
unnionagoable number of tho victims of it. As rise and 

home of work are ihortonod, workmen take to drinkiojf and ^ 
put wider reatmint Thus tho numbor of vorknon duaiouAM 
and their wages rise still forthos, aud so oa uaUl *11 th* ia- 
habitauts of towns aro locksd up^ whilo tho owws SODOT dwbUSff 
in tbe eountrj'havo to act as s^ersi^ .... t 


A paragraph laudatory of the Chainnan is, we btove^ a novel 
fosturo w a Parliamentary Report. Tho Oommittee deriie to 
acknowledge the valuable aid afforded by lum in the invasrito 


tion of tiio subject referred to them. He neiwMUy un^rty 
during the recess a special voyage to the United rato toUie 



tho authors of legislative _ 


Commons cannot get throu^ its reel busines^bnt ton is alwM 
time and opportunity for any quanti^ of pretanded businMi to be 
performed in Oommittoea. IfAfr. Biiliyinifie vme not mmwm 


performed in Ooronattoea. If Air. Dikywple vwae not mumOm 
of Parliament, ha might be reduced to wrtog a hooL tolto 
avails himself of his pmikge to obtsin to YSBtilaHon .ef Ua 
cTotchiPi.'buhe narional expenpe. He Inspi hii 

!»» CommiUsaTtaL of OCTaBaww. y affl 
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ct Oomamk m 

€kNMiaMdttC Imi dMM mmi the imt teoffhasb# metMl' ef 
qjiiMhit • tMSndeiii pMdti^ IRim ii itm tflie Hii^ fit 
KMiM Hwl^ ttpptore. ioMtelion^mlr Umi J^wity 

of ’morjMlA^m Imdly lNi enaekd too Ihr In In 

piitfim fte ircffd **p«f^*^ iOgMiti esdlili dlftouitieik The 
antUnAm ef thk ftemut bmiioit 3 icei»«r?ei', takeit tho tMuldete pat 
thw teeoittmeiidaHQ^ into e wiape ifi^lm tnlght lie «ati»Aictapy 
to a mgd efttla Wo oannot forcet oteteniCNato whidi hate hM 
let(%ptibUoM no to the ^purify'* of vhie. ft would ho oaty ot> 
dyUTB fiiB under which the eutife gtodc of ohampa^ in the 
gkeoA atand of a ticoooufee nigh^ he ociied^ eendemi!^ end do- 
otaeyod «e imnure. Indeed eneh a Bill might bo eo woHred 
Chat the ito^ of hoer, and apirhe in tho hlngdom 

wodU be hurgely reduced. The Report does not tsven atop 
at the fimheet point of condotunation to which a tHit of | 
ptdity mifflit bo oarried. It atotea that the delotcnoua chere^ 
tfst at Whudiy often arim ftoin its being new and raw. %Vo | 
are by thia me prepared for anything^ ml a proposal for con- 
demmng all new ana raw whisky would not surprise ns. We 
oonld prchi&ft have su^iplted the Committee with evidence tend- 
ing to ahow that jieople who mix their liquors get drunk much 
sooner thi[n ^ose who keep to a single tap ; and aucti a statem««t, 
duly fonmilated in a Report, might serre to found a Bill pnu idlng 
that after dinner every person should declare his election b<awecn 
port and claret. It is remarkable that this new variety of fanatics 
are etrcmgly opposed to the AUiauoe. ^Ve had forgotten another 
line of ms lieport which may claim our unqualillcd approval. 
^The moderate use of alconolic liquors is unattcndiHl by 
any bad effects''; but still their immoderate use wrudd be 
attended, under the Report, by tho disngrecablo «^flbct of 
impriscftinient It appears that rar. Dalrytuple has written n full 
account of the viait which ho so kindly made to the United .States, 
and a membet of tho (^ommitteo laid tho whole of this account 
before It In tlie form of a draft Ro|>ort. Tho Uoiiimitteo, however, 
eeem to hare felt that tho adoption of this draft would be rather 
too much, sc the Chairman's composition is only printed in small 
type. Ho shows amid his fenaticisni occasional gleams of common 
aonse. Thus he quotes the opinion of a law officer of ('anadn, wlio 
said to him, Whatever you do in shutting up your puhlic-h»'UM*s, 
take cuio you do not drive your people to sjnrita.” He eoiifiTm^ 
other witneaws iu stating that tno Maine Liquor Law in Imbttu- 
nlly evaded. lie quotes some examples of tho wort of J^ystein 
which ho wiehes to btroduco here. Iu IVnnsylvania. com- 
missiona of Inquiry are issued npainal drunknrdM, just an 
in cases of alleged lunacy among ourselves, if a man is 
found to be eil habitual drunkard, ho may be contiuod in 
an asylum, or in prison if refractory. ** I'ho asyluin uullm- 
rities have ns much p^)wcr over bini as a wanter over 
a convict In a p«nitontiaiy\" The Htnrtling pronowil that a man 
who enters an inebriate asylum voluntarily should bo dclaim d in- 
voluntarily, orimnates, like many other stmnp things, in America. 
Magistrates infnet fines for drunkenness) in tiio Uuind und 

they pay tbemaelves fees out of tho fines, witicb pmotico is obvi- 
ously liable to abuse. The authors of tho Itipori ind«t that 
drunkenness produced by boor is h-ss prolific iu crime (hnn timl 
produced by spirit; and ibis opinimi nmwars to bo «*ntoi’t«irteii in 
. some parts of Ainericiu where the sale of bwr ami chh^r ip per- 
mittod, while that or spirits is forbidden. Tiiis Ilipnrt is 
grtjtesquo, and its conclusions are amazing, but neveitltvb‘!'» its 
authors maybe useful by encountering the fanalica of tho Alliarict? 
with a real equal their own. Mr. Dalryipploiii entitled to the 
credit of having, by his extravagant absurdity, iutrodutred an clo- 
meut of mirth into a dreary controversy. 


THE iTAtlAK OPERAS. 

S l^CE our last notice of tho two Itnliofi operas but vwy little 
in the way of novelty has been produced. We have hail 
some tinguis kiihorto unknown to Uiia country, and among tbetn, 
at timty Lane, two of more than ordinaiy prciniise. I'Ik'Hc are 
Signor Oampouint, a tenor, and Signor Kou. a Imrytone-IjiiiM. Mr. 
Oye's Ereneh Coniidiiin soprano, Modlle. Kmma Alb.ini, whoee 
real name is Lsjeunesse^ but who assumed tJie profeMrional lith; of 
** Albaoi " in reuKunbranco of the city in which not long siiurc 
she made hut first public appearance, has already been referrtui to. 
Other new comm have been heard, as for examnlu, Madlloa. 
Marie Rm and Carlotta Oroeei. at Druiy Lane, Mauile. klaiianno 
Brandt, Madame Saar, and Herr Kdhier, at Oovetit Garden. 
What they have done up to this moment may bo speedily trdd. 
MadUe. Marie Rose, in one or two of Auber's works ai the j^'rench 
<^ra Comiqiie, and especdatly in the JWmMr Jtfwr ^ JSanhmt, 
tte dooeased^ composer's pendltiiuato opera^ earned Hdv herself a 
ruputatioB whioh she afterwards seriously imporilled at the great 
theatre in the Rue LeneUsAier, wbeie she made her fMnsi as 
Miatunnt in M. Qounode tknut This lady does not posssM the 
fhywsil lequiiiiei for the Grand Open; *nor is Mgiganrt a 
^ meter anitied to her means. She sheeted it nevortheloM for her 
' tel ewy befon a London andience, and tbongh, on the wholet 
mH leoiiveiL she emsted nrteeptr iiepfOMfim ten she ted 
ismatedwtetesainenmt in Paris, tei steady addte oim moo 
to tte te of deuridmliiimi in ntenoler wu^ odrifoesm^^ 
^teteev« 7 y«mg la^ ^ mwllar wM ter antond fte^ 

till exfmrienae ten 


tetteoontMy. m hy im ftenm iiwn«*a^ ^ 
isftmleamiiieito theea wi|teite‘who tM 
short ef M. itemod^e kted In his mimshl fesstetaten of 
bewtek On tte Mkiniy, tee k 

strinn like hec^ andetriwsn Stebn now teteajte 

aeUMtethm Old te power of exMWtiag deep 
wmr M her own, iho i«s anoreover, n ejever veenttK, wte h coHnte 
oantmaad of eapieesien; but ter voice, impeiteuy trnlned^ as 
tint tetoiallgr Itedhie. Thus the iKHmUed Jewel-Song** in \hm 
garden seene of Jtew, gewMally the abow-pfeee of ringsm whnee 
vkowdo |Miaeom fieillnuiy,fonteei«^ ethiliihi tteshoie« 

oemiuse uf ModUe, Rose to aisadtaotage. She, cannot eneoute Ui* 
shake and aBsle whioh lead up to the Ihetuu, with the n^ulred 
faoility and evenneis. MadUo. Rose haa appeared la nothing ete 
of imnommee, the Italian vorrioU of Auters dt ift CW- 

I * « J. ^ .M » J Al-.- V'l 


given no sign ; ana, inaoea, we are lucimoa tououdi wuemeru wm 
te produced. Nor has pttr" lyifijic/tti/s, in whioh She was cast for 
Annehou (Annetta), a eoubmtte just in her line, been even put liHo 
rehearsal Madllo. liozo, however, hns made herself usofal by 
strengthening tho cast of Chorubtiu*s Aw.v Jeenfs^Si alniut the 
produeiion of which ma9tcr{>iec^ wo nhall have a word or two to 
’ »fty further on. Meanwhile, if she pan be porsuadod to Work for 
the general good, and not look to what, in eouvontional phrase, is 
denoniinaioa '* first htiHiueHM," she may he wdoinned as an as<][ui«U 
tion of vuluo. Mndlle. Carlo tia (Irossi, who, devpite her nauw, is 
Gorman /wo* snag, has only appoariHl oneo— -at a nerformance of 
tho IlugtumaUf in whicli huo sustained the part ox Marguorilo do 


rguorilo do 


Viilnis. Madlltt. Gross! is very young, has a fine soprano voiuo of 
wide compass, and great vigour of delivery. Her voiue, nevortheleW^ 
isa^yct butn rough diamond, which riooda polishing lo mate itsirurtli 
evident. Bho gave much of her music well, p<»rtiansof it in a loss 
satisfactory nianner. On the whole she met with a vary warm 


in ten St. 

The new tenor, Signor Oampatiini, created an extraordinary 
impresMion on tho niglit of his iippeiiranco, when ho played 
Geimaro, to thu Luoiexia Iloigia of Miidlle. Tietjons, and tho 
Alphoiiso of Higtior llota (anoihor stranger). Signal' Cauipanini, 
whoso nsino did not liguro in tho prospectus, waa an afivrUioiight 
of Mr. Mapleson's, and turiuid out a lucky ono; for, Uiouglv wo 
may not be at>lo to rate him ttllogellior s«) highly as lIs is mted» 
for the niimt part, by our couteniporaries, there enu be no qtiesueti 
that he haa hit the public taste, ban boon a roal attraotlon nud a 
conrid«*rable aid to tho foitunes of tlio soasun. In our opinioq, 
Sigiuir Uara|mriijii*s voices musical and telling ns it is, wants, to 
I render it as peurdrutiiig as it b iigrcimblo, a touch of that ** rlnghtg,*^ 
^^nielrtlltc" quality which miiHioi/ms s*> much admire. Signer 
OamjHinirii ia already Tor«ed in all that, relates to the art of 
phrsfting, and vet he woiihl bo the botUir for n little more decisitm 
of accent. What In* lack.**, so far iw %vo are campafont to Judg'e, is 
firxibility. lie h/ny little or noin^ of wiint JtaUaii profesHorM sng^ 

; geslively cull nt/tlUa " — of whioh Mario was so inconiparublo a 
master. Thun liH ilorid singing g^merally, and Ida exeeatlon of 
in jmi'tiouiur, is s<;ldom sulisfynig. Ho dechduie, how* 
over, with gnnuiiio ox)u'es;iioii ; ne^er tunures his pbnifies by 
epiiiuiug them out indetiiiitely ; is fi^e from cxaggomiioii end 
ufi’wcUkl Hontiment; fma also IVma the so-oellcd ** a pro-* 

valent vicu with the aettml race of ringtirs ; a coiiiplute adept itt 
msifto twv singing ; and, last not luast^ his intunetUm k mely 
fit fault. Thun, apari from his qualities as a vooatet, Hignolt 
Oampatiini has an oxcoihint singe presence ; is manly in bcMiring, 

, graceful in gestun?, and, for one of no niuturf.»d experienee, showa 
. more thnu common inh lligencu as a comedian. Hiticuliisd<$te,aimo- 
cess beyond tho reach of cavil, he bus Huug Imlter oniKHne oocosimiB 
than on others. Up to this 'time we onimot but r«q);ard his firat 

• part, (IcimuTo, lus bis besi;. Vet lu the 7 Vetarfors he avotced tho 
\ aym^mlhioH of tho audioiw-o by an ulotpiunt delivery of the addieuM 
; to Ijconora (‘* Ah I si, bcii niio”), and berightmied tho linjitesaiofi 
\ by the eiithusiMu) which be thniw into iU vigorous a^quel, IH 
j quella pira." This last, tm the phnuie is, drew domi tho house,'* 

! and the curtain full on a toeond triumjih for the new t<mer« 

I Neither iu XricsVi di Lamtncnntmrj as Rdjimrdo, nor in JtfffolsttVf oa 

the Duke of Mantua, idth<ai^;li much in both may fairly he culo- 

• gised, was .Signor (^ompanim so entirely at ciijun Upon what ho 

may eventtinlly become it wouhl htj Iruitlwiiis to s;wK;ulah<. (hir 
own c^mriction is that, if h<) dof*s not attain a high rank in hie 
profoeshm — the hiutk^ is, we thiuk, Wyotid his ruiich— it uill b« 
bis own laiilt excluHivvly. He is gifted with fxcvplioiiivl means, 
and mast learn to make the best of ho htui mot 

with innre than ordinary viicouragenKuit, and should endeavimr 
to dottotts^nkj hie setiso of it. if eoincst and industrious, 
te can hardly mm the mark; if neither, so nmch the worse, 
lo the dearth of good operotlo tenors, one so endowed is 
natumlly looked after with anxiety; ana all f>pera-g<airs must 
wkb thiit Signor Campatiiiit nmy reach the ultinui thdls of 
Ida ambition, not more for kri sake than ffn* tttehr own. 
Signor BoU, **frum the Imperial DfrtJra, Bt. Petowburg," is a 
te^toiia*bawofteMdteitmri^ Ho has the sajiio drawback as 
Steimt Folb b«teg aotim tno tall for stage -eifeot; cdherwlse 
te-tt om mi m moat of the requisite qualifications. His is 

. tolnafalid of mid quality ; he aitigs well, in spite of an ocoiosional 
MlifoBoia to Wit obttomdua ^ tmaofo/* the phfgiw of modnm 
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tlflBM; hU pnienoe U impodng. «nd h« b thoicragUy up in tlia 
hothim of the itage* Si^or flsit i^ppaotnnce wm oaDoke 
AlpbonM), when Signor Campanini eame out; aod though be 
created a marked effecti partimuaily in the dpet (with Lucresia), 
and trio (with Lucreaia aod Oennaxo), two conapicuous features 
> of the second act. in the general summing up he was almost for- 
gotten^ so absoroed had the audieooe been with the new tenor, 
who, in pescatore,’* the trio of the poisoned cup, the 
duet of the antidote, and the death scene or Gennaro, passed 
beyond measure. In his next parts, however — Antonio (Luida di 
CAamomi), and Mephistopheles (Fatal ) — Signor llota took ample 
revenge, and was at once recognized ns an artist of superior pre- 
tensions. We no longer possess a Tamburini, or a lionconi ; mid 
Mr. Santley having, for the present at least, abandoned the Italian 
opera, it may be said that there is no Antonio now at hand to be 
compared with Signor llota, who in the scene whore the old 
peasant rejects the proffered alms of his daughter, which he 
imagines to bo the price of her dishonour, exhibits a dramatic 
power beyond the common. As Mephistoj)hele8 Signor Kota re- 
minds us occasionally of M. Faure, whoso impersonation, if he does 
not absolutely equal, he fairly emulat#)fl. Tlio reading is exactly 
similar ; we nave the mocking tiend, blended vrith the would-be 
courteous gentleman, which M. Fuuro portrays in such perfec- 
tion. 

We may add to the list of Mr. Maploson’s new comers the 
young American prinia dtffma^ Mias Clara Louisa Kellogg ; for, 
while not unknown to us, she has been some four or five years 
absent. Miss Kellogg, who raised great hopes when she first ap- 
peared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, hiui more than justified them^ 
and is now a real artist. This was apparent in her Linda di 
Chamouni, and in her Lucin, the first two characters assigned to 
her, both of which she had essayed in Loudon previously. Still 
more was it apparent in her Gilds (Riyoletto)^ a performance alike 
clever and replete with charm. Miss Kellogg is welcome back, 
and will be always welcome, because she is earnest, and does not 
choose to halt, as if sbo believed that she had already reached the 
goal. If she continues to advance as she has hitherto advanced, 
great tilings may conBdently be expected of her. 

About Mr. Gye’s new singers, with the single exception of 
Madlle. Emma Albani, there is little to say. Madllo. Albani 
has appeared in the Sonnamhuhij lAtcia^ Martha^ RigoUtiy^ 
and Unda di Chnmowix. She is more than carrying out the 
promise of her dihut. Extremely young, with a prepossessing 
exterior, a sweet and sympathetic if not powerful voice, espe- 
cially a^eable and soft in the higher itmge of notes, a com- 
mand of the meaza voce rare in beginners, endowed with gnice 
and intelligence, if with no dramatic force, Madlle. Albani 
has a career before her. Further than this we have notiiing 
to add at present unless it bo that the new comer has won 
the eympatbios of Mr. Gyo’s subscribers, and is invariably re- 
ceivea with the utmost cordiality. That Madllo. Albani has a 
good deal to learn is undeniable ; but, young os she is, she has 
not contracted any of those vicious habits tfint might interfere 
with her future advance. It is long since tlie director of the 
Koyal Italian Opera has made an acquisition of more promise. 
About Mr. Gye’s new German singers a word will suffice. They 
h^ve been brought forward now nud then, but with comparatively 
insignificant results. Madlle. Brandt played Fidelio, in one of the 
very worst conceivable performances of IVethoven’s opera. Or- 
chestra, chorus, and principals were alike objectionable. But, as 
Wagner’s Lohmgriny after all the talk about it, and all the self- 
sacrilloe to which Mr. Gye refers in his prospectus, is not to be 
given, wo need say no more of the singers announced to take part 
in that romarkablo work — one of whom, Madllo. Emmy Zimmor- 
mann, who was to play Elsa, having not even put in an appear- 
ance. In the absence of Loh'itgnn we are destined to find conso- 
lation in 11 Gxiarany, the fantastic opera by a young Brazilian 
composer, Carlo Guiuez, which has und a certain success with 
what Mr. Gye terms the critical audience of the Scula at Milan,” 
Let us hope the consohilion may ho complete. 

What works have hem given since our Inst article on the Italian 
Operas may bo left to the inmginatiou of our readers, who will find 
enough to guide them in the foregoing remarks, and in what re- 
mains to bo said about the leading prime donne at either theatre. 
Madame Adelina Putti, at Covont Garden, has been going 
through a series of characters in which she is so well known and 
appreciated that to find a new word to say about any one of them 
would bo difficult if not impossible. Abandoning three of her 
favourite parts (Amina, Lucia, ami Martha), for a time at least, 
to Madlle* Albani, Mudame Patti has played Dinorah, Kosina, 
Zerlina (Doa^ Qiovani\i)^ Catarina (JvJfftuila du Nordh ana 
Xieonora (// Ti'ovatore)y besides the heroine in Prince Ponia- 
towski’a opera— a sort of pendant to the Remeraldo of Signor 
Oampanik which she inlnniuccd two years ago as a special i 
means or exhibiting her own accomplisirments. Fstrwralda was 
performed some three nights at the most. Gdmina has been 
given twice, and despite Mralome Patti's brilliant and pmn- 
ful death-Boene— painful ou account of its too closely realise 
truth — haa worn the wi^ of all things which do not possess the 
alementa of vitality. It would be waste of time aod space to 
deocribe such an opera in detail. The libretto is absurd, and as 
jmmitroua as it is absurd; while the music conrista cbiefiy of 
ahl^ aisd patches without a spark of originality, or anytmng 
la the Miring forth to atone for the want of it Bouqueta were 
tlttuum to Madame Patti, in profusion, it is true ; plaudits and 
weraai£re^ and 


the emnpoeer was broaght Ibrward iwtoe hj Madmne aflee 
the fan of the eurialit The intriurio value of iuoh demoMaf- 
tiona^ however, is too well known In tbeM rimei^ when applaaae 
is bestowed upon everybody, houquets thrown to everybody^ end 

rsealli” awmed to everynody, no matter what the oecaoiau ox 
hbw such honours may have hem merited. That Madame Patd 
srill holds, and is likely to hold, her nlaoe at OovMt Garden eo 
long as it pleases her, being, in her line, as singer and actreai^ 
without a superior, we willingly admit It mar be aaid, in striot 
truth, that she improves year by year— whum means that aha 
is ever more and more zealously studying her art But the eannoi 
be fairly complimented on her taste in the ohoioe of new <meEW» 
to be imposea upon the management of the theatre.at which die' 
is engaged. In ^meralda there were, at any ra^ two finnale 
characters ; but in Odmina there is one only, with not even a 
subordinate to help the matter out ; and though that one ftmala 
character Is supported by Madame Patti, the want of a trifle more 
of the gentle element is not the less felt Enough, however^ 
about Gebnina, Let us trust that Madame Patti wiU he better 
advised in her next rocommendation of an opera to her dizeetor.. 

Madame Pauline Lucca, Mr. Gye’s other great^^^ first*lady,” and 
Madame Patti’s only rival, has equally been limited to a serisa of 
characters in which she is seen and neard over and over again— 
such, for example, as Zerlina (Fra Diavolo), Valentine (the 
llugumUeY Ijounora (the Favorita), Cheranioo (L$ JVobw di 
Figaro), Selika (L^A/rtcame)^ and Margaret (Faust s Marmter^Y 
To those she has boon allowed to add Pamina (// Flauto Magieo)^ 
in which she haa no great chance of distinction in her peculiar way, 
and Agatha, in Der FreischiUz (with M. Faura, as ^ Caspar), la 
which, fortunately, she has several chances of distinction, of eveiy 
one of which she *a vails herself. We cannot remember, often as 
we have beard Weber's most characteristic opera, any representa- 
tion of the part, all its requirements taken into consideration, more 
original, more full of genuine sentiment, and more complete than 
the Agatha of Madame Lucca. It is a creation of the rarest type. 
Madame Lucca has every essential, it is true. Sholooks theoharacter 
to perfection ; her voice enables her to give all effect to the music, 
ana her dramatic genius stiuids her equally in good stead. She 
is so much the Agatha of the poet and the Agatha of the composer, 
that she rivets attention from the commencement of her first 
scono to the termination of her last. Her delivery of the scena in 
Act 11., where Agatha awaits the return of her lover, is a striking, 
example of musical declamation, and the enthusiasm it excites is 
fully accounted for. In this, the only opportunity accorded ta 
Madame Lucca of earning fresh laurels during the season, she boa 
earned them, and legitimately. 

What can be said about Miidlle. Christine Nilsson, except that 
sho is engaged by Mr. Mupleson for twelve representations, that 
she has already appeared seven times, tliat the characters she haa 
hitherto assumed ore Violetta (La Traviata), Marguerite (Faust)^ 
and Lucia, and that to-night she is to treat us with another 
novelty, in tho shape of Martha P Madlle. Nilsson’s two yeara 
in America, we may add, have not exactly improved either her 
voice or her style. Tlie voice is still exqmsite (it could never 
be otherwise) ; the vocalization is still Tor the most part ad- 
mirable ; but sho has partially thrown off that quiet grace which, 
mistaken of old, by certain critics, for coldness, was in her 
an inherent and abiding charm. She seems now bent upon being ^ 
highly dramatic, which is foreign to her nature. Pornaps thia 
may wear off, and Madlle. Nilsson may again return to her ^ en- 
chanting ways, again attract every spectator by her unobtrusive 
manner, and every hearer by those soft and dulcet tonei^ which 
used to come from her .throat as from the throat of a bird— unpre- 
meditated as irresistible. That Madlle. Nilsson is idways riia 
accomplished artist none can deny ; but there is a something gono 
from her that #vas wont to fascinate by its simple unaffectweas^ 
and that we, and all her admirers, would Uxe to see brought 
back again. She is now prone to overdo expression, whereaa 
formerly everything came quite naturally, and sne could conquer 
with a look, a smile, or a tone. Each of the three parts she haa 
assumed this year left upon us the impression to which wa 
refer— not so vividly, perhaps, Lucia as the others, but still in a 
great measure even Lucia. We had hoped to see tho nifted 
songstress in some new character ; but we are doomed to aisap- 
pointment Not only is she to play no new character, but we ara 
not even to witness again her impersonations of Desdemona 
(Otello) and Migoon, in M. Ambroise Thomas’s opera so-mdled. 
We presume there is no help for it, or assuredly, if fl>r his own 
interests alone, the director of Her Majesty’s 0pm would hava 
again introduced Madlle* Nilsson in one or boUi. As it 
happens, the public must rest satisfied with four or five worka 
so often heard that even such on exceptional artist cannot put a 
fresh bloom upon them. No one particulariy wanted Samakt (tha 
last scene excepted) ; but many longed for OMfo, anil at least aa 
many for Migwm. 

Fivk pudor/ The Deux Joumiee of Cherabini, one of tha 
greatest masterpieces of one of the greatest of masters ■■tbougls 
never before pranced in this eoi duant musio-loving counity as tha 
comjposer wrote it, though got up wirii exemplary cm Ity Sir 
Michael Oosta, who has set the s;^en dialogue to smeompaMs^^ 
recitative in a manner that Cherubini himself would not bava 
owned ; though every part was well played, ftam tbit of tfadlla. 
Tietjeos to the lowest in the east and though the dtehsstih 
chorus were irteproechahle, was, in so frr as Ihe substsBtM ktm 
ests of the thegrie tea conserfled^ a Jim. Imiisia 
flxtt repieseatatioh ><ths only Mimsnm^ 


V' 


Jitttefd, mi] 


llie’ Ktoi^y BMeir. 
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beSny Mmou^) wts «lKHit pirti fi]M; «iid as a ywy 
lAige j^pomott qf the audienoe ocnsiatad of umiiciit rnfMcna, 
wa acttrcqlj saj that^ taife it Ibr all in all^ that au^uanea waa. 

abaoluteljr a ** pajtng'* andieaoe. Thera waa a good gallery^ 
of eoune; and had thara been each a thing aa a pit, there 
would have been a good nit; for pit and gallery have a raid love 
of art— aa may be Temembered time out of mind ; but boxoa and 



aa more or leea of a bore. Tne fact ia that Italian opera waya, and 
Italian opera prices, leave good music, unless under peculiarly ex- 
ceptional circumstances which need not be particularised, out of 
the question. In former times Italian opera waa a luxury for tho 
Lord , Mount Edgecombe class of amateurs ; and it must bo ad- 
mitted that tho class stood up manfully for what it considered to 
be good music, and even raised objections to tho then coming man, 
Bossioi, because his urcbeatration was so full os to dro^m tho voices 
of Urn singers. At all events, right or wrong, this rlosa of amateurs 
was enrnitst in its convictions. Now, for a long time past, Italian 
opera has nut been food for men, but food fur children ; and so 
pore and beautiful a thing as Cherubini's opera, with so simple 
and blameless a libretto, is voted dull, and none of tho fashionablo 
world eon ho persuaded to go and see it. Thus the manager has no 
altemativo but to withdraw the work. Under those circuinstsnces 
we shall not give ourselves the trouble to describe it. Enough 
that the Italian Opera season of 1872 will be remembered for two 
signal failures — Gelmina and Lei l)eux JounUa, Happily they 
cannot be classed together os ** arcades amhth^' 


REVIEWS. 


KEEVE’S ROYAL AND REPUBLICAN FRANCE.* 

M r. REEVPl, like several other people, has thought good to 
reprint his Essays iu a book. Ilia motive for so d<»ing is, 
by bis own account, a praiseworthy* one. Ho has studied and 
thought much about tho French Uevohition, and ho thinks that 
the results of the French Revolution are a palpable dcluonstrii- 
tion’’ of certain truths, and that it is *^impor(aut to lay to heart 
certain irresistible lessons.” We gather that, had not Air. Reeve 
stepped in, the^o palpable demonstmtions and irresistiblo lessons 
were likely to have faded away from iiion's minds ; for he tells us 
that he has ventured to collect and republish those chapters of 
the hbtory of t'rauco, before tJjoy are entirely forgotten.” The 
essays theinselvea, vve gatlier i'roiu another part of Air. Reeve's 
prefttoe, were originally suj»gcj*ted by occasions and incidents,” 
and these occasions and incKloiits w*oro div<TrM) and multi fariou«.” 
But, diverse and multifarious as they W(‘re, the essays ** have 
, not the less a common pur]K)se.” We conl'es.s that, after reading 
through Mr. Reeve's two volumes, we do not quite sou the 
common purpose ; though wo dare nay this is our own fault. Hut 
it is plain that Mr. Reeve has bc<>n stirred up at sundry times and 
in divers manners b) write about tho French Revolution and 
about other things b«fi>re aud siiic<j the P'reiich Revolution. And 
of tho divers niaiiuorA in which Mr. Reove writes the latest i.n 
not the best. In the prefaco and during a large part of the second 
volume he is very angry. Wo are for from blaming him 
for his angtir. Whan a man has to writi* about such things as 
acme of tho doings of tho Coramunisls iu Taris, ho does %vell to be 
angry. But, as a rule, a man who writes when ho is angry, oven 
when he does w'cll by being so, will not wrib3 much that is likely 
to be worth tho keeping. At any rate, in order to do ho, he must 
be aoiiiething else besides being angry. Many an angry man has 
written with great ebxjuence ; some augry men have even liglitM 
on new truths and new views of things. But Mr. Rr evo is simply 
angry and nothing else. Instead of stirring him up to anyiliirig 
like eloquence, his anger stirs him up only to 0 turtlier use of 
thoao big, unincamng, Latinized words whose uso half-educated 
people take for grand writing. As for new truths and new views, 
we fetd as strongly os Mr. Reeve about the murder of the Arch- 
bishop and the hostages; but though Mr. Reeve seems 
to think that^ without him, nil these chapters of French 
history would soon bare been entirely forgotten,” wo scmie- 
how think that we could have managed to rornember 
even without the help of Mr. Reeve* Much of bis writing 
comes under tho head of things which are true, but not new. 
But statements of this respectable, if not very enliveoiog, cla«i 
are mixed up with a good many which are new, hot not true. 
Ur. Reeve is specially unlucky when he puts on the mantle of 
the prophet Some perhaps may rememW what^ we believe, 
has Deso his highest iiiglLt of politiod sagacity. When ho 
pdilisbed his translation of l>e Tpcquerille in tho midit of the 
Amerkam war, he wound up his |irelaoo in a stately aud emphatic 
<%taniior which few could rival, triitb the assunmee that the dea« 
tiMea of tho American people wa^ ho fulttlled*” This ptedle- 
tum bad the great advantage thati it coold not heb comiiig true, 
whatem might bo tba result of the dril war. Ur* Beeva, eia* 
holfansdjperaaps by this oadoubtaA aticeess, iu>ntafed afhsrMcda 
4mm the desBaies of 

A Berks cf Ekssya-ei|iriiitoS 

Sir 



was somewhat more definite, and thamfbr^ as U ibii^ 

what lass lucky. Mn Rsovoi writing in January lo/t, apokh Ua 
follows:— 

In i|)ilte» h«iw«v«r, of sU that U past, Vrume bos stiU the wsral sa«i|Qf ts 
entry on thU oon^oot <br natiomil ludspendnoon. Vl«Uiry k tba 

prise of iluMe vriio cen make war leageet s end if noght of hw snekat spirit 
remeint, riio will not treet m long as a strangor tteada her soil. 

Now all tho world knows that France did treat while the 
stranger trod her soil, and that now, a year and some moniha after 
she treated, the stranger is treading her soil still. The altOma* 
tivos are two. Either Mr. Reeve was altomther miatakon in^his 
Ideas of what was going to happen, or else what did happen proved 
that nought of tho ancient sntvit of France — whatever that may 
be — remained. Mr. Reeve nod hia choice eitlier to atrike the 
passage out or to accept cither of those altornatives* The first 
course would have been hard : the passage has a ring of tba 
hmN)te stvle about it which would have made any writer unwilling 
to draw his pen through it. And of the remaining alternatives 
both must have been very unnloasant. Still it would have boss 
butter to accept oitbor of them than to go fiouudoring about 
thruigh the moss of wonla in which Mr. Reeve does his^est to 
prove two things, but naturally proves neither 

1 &ni awuro that the conduiling of tho forogoing c«My were thought 
at tho tiiuo to oKprusa a hope which lubifcqiujiit eveiita did nut juj|tiA% and 
which, even when it >vaa puhli.thed, could uut be jurttifldi. but aUhuuglt 
Francti iiiii^dit douiitloM have ohtMiiied soinowliut caaier tifrotS of |)Saoo ften 
her Inv.'ich rs alter tho oapitnkUlun of ISedan, if the flovertimoQt of the 
Kiniteror Napoleon had not bet'n overthrown by tba revolution of the 41I1 of 
bcpiemlKir. yet 1 (^)nteNe that 1 am atlll one of thome who hold that tba 
ctl'ort iiirtde by FnuuA* to oni ryou the war for tlva muiitUa limgar, ilumgh 
the renult WHS diaasU'ous, is the one fact which in luimv degree radMaui wa 
biimuir of tl\e natiou. She disiduyod at least a uariaiit amount of moral 
aiicr,;y and physical vlgov.r in that part of the eonUnit ) not anuuuUtO save 
her fumi deieat, l>iit ciumgli in wimt out a iMirtlon Of the atSm on hOT 
national ehnraeter and her honour. This was tne aantiinent which diutabad 
the concluding of ^hls (^saay ; and thu rtduutanoe udth Which aha waa 
brought, to .submit to on oppn^HMb'o and humiliating (Hiaro was th« last 
proof blio ruiiid givo that somidhiiig of her long grt^atnitsa still reinaiusd iu 
thu hearts of her pi.M)ple. I iliurufure leave tho exprossion iiiiubiiige<l. 

This brings uh back to tlin fact that this pamagn, IIIja several 
Olliers, is tin old friond nt which we had our laugh 'in tiinas 
past. wbuD it Ap])vnrfui in its furiiior stab of buing in the AViii6iiryA 
Jteview. VVe ihornfore looktjd speciid'^y for one or two of tne 
luust wonderful posMiiges in (he woiidorfitl essay — (he butt but one, 
that hfftdod ” Franro in 1870'* — from which we have Just mads 
an exirtict. We will for a inoinont borrow some of the liowors of 
Mr. Rt«cvo's rhutoric. Mr. Rouve says. ”Ere wo conclude, wo cannot 
hut express tho profound sorrow with which wo witness even the 
inomuntary eclipses of tho brightest planet iu our system (il. 303).. 
The brightest phmea in Mr. Rcovox system seems to bo France^ 
and tiio win do sentouco, when done into English, seems to iikma 
that Air. Ueovo is very sorry at the overthrow of Franco by Gar- 
niuiiy. But the bright pluimU, or rather comets, tho brilliant 
ilashcs which mark the aoinowhat eiTatIo course of Mr. Reova 
through tho patiis of history aud politics, have none of thoba 
siiircrinl even a momonturv eclipse. He still likena the instltu* 
(iinij^of Hptirla and those ofFriiHsiaim the gnmndof tba authority 
of the Kings” in each country. We bulievo that wo oakod before^ 
but wo Ask again, Will Uctwe be good enough to tell UO 
tiaiiie of the f'knpcror Wiiliani’s colleague, or what body there Is 
in Brussia winch has power to put him in nriiem ^ We are stiU 
told that in arts as well as in arms, iu litoratnro, scientific ronRiaroh^ 
and HO forth, (Jormany is no more worthy to bo named besido 
Franco ” than tho AioctHloriiuns were to rival the glory of 
Athens.” King Fitilip indoial may pass for a Maceduniaii Moltka 
and a MneeJonian Bi^marrk iu one, but wo ask again for a Mace- 
donian J*4iibniU, a Alatedonian (iuetlie, a AMitcedonian <irimm* 
When wo rMtnmuhur tho strungo havoc which Mr. Reeve, in 
traiisliiling Be TfKiqueville, mmle of the English and French lan- 
guages, WB are teinptod to avik whether he midersiaiids the 
Hennau lunguage at all. At any rale his knowledge of Gurmoii 
liietalure anil li'arning must be about on a level with Ium know- 
ledge of tho Now Tcstam<*nt. Mr. Itecvc, sp^^aking of those who 
bring whohijtale chargoa of iiiinionility and irreligion against the 
French people, draws a very proper cfistiuction betweeu diHiJient 
c1hi*hos. He speaks up — ftsfar M otir kriowUnlge goes, with pufect 
truth — on Ixrhalf of ** tho great masa of tho rural pojmliiion in 
France.” But then bo adds, **wo hold very cheap tlie pretensions 
of those who thank (.fo<l they are not as tlione .'^adtlucrt‘^. * Wo 
presume thou that, ns Mr. iteevo htui found out Motioi othorwiso 
unknown likeno^j in govemtneiit and literatiiro b«it\v«'i n Ma<‘edoijhi 
and FruWia, he has also found out some cqimlly unexpectod 
points of likouesit Ixdweon Hiuiducces and Fublinifin, 

Tbesa reinembranccH of Mr. Ileovo's essays in their earlier stais 
o| being bring us to another po^t. Mr. Ucovo has nowlicre taken 
tbo Icoable t*) givo his writings that degree of poiiHh aud corrt^ 
tion which U noodod in turning on article 111 a ptfiiaiical 
work oven of tbo big boat doss into an es^ay >vhi<*h is to ibrui a 
cbapt49r ill a permoiumt book. In periodical writing it is almowt 
impo||db1o to avoid a certain ialhee^talki^c-Ai wo in-iy bur/uw a 
phrase fipuiti an intoiUgeut savage— about the wribjr and the reader 
mtd the anide itself, bow fails^” ami all the re>>l. A good 

wrUer. even in a newspaper, avoids tbi» kind of thing as much as 
but perhaps no one enii get rid of it nliogmhcr, evoa 
in a qnarferly review. But in a book this of thing is 
l&toiarabie. Now in Mr. Kcevo this Cishiou f more odwoiuve 
IbaH in any other writer that We can wmemher. Uc cannot 
tufttt OM aa of Mr. iteevs's without m(!Oti<ig at ovary 
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jti|p aooh pbrasea as theae— ^ Oar limlla forbid us to enter at 
^ We are nnwilln^ to derlata from the more precise 
object of these pages/’ ** We cannot ask our readers to accompany 
us through the technical details of Mollien's oporatinns." Or 
we are told that certahi letters from Do Tocnuevillo to Sir 
morge Lewis ate of extreme interest^ but their length forbids 
ns to quote them here.” On this last occasion Mr. Itoove con- 
fines himself to one observation.” But the following passage, 
which lots us behind the curtain and gives us tlio privilege of 
seeing Mr. tteeve in the very act of making an arucle for the 
BMmwgh JUtriew, is the very gem of its own class 

Wo bad olrcsdy written Ihcw remarks, when it <>ccurn'd t<> us to turn to 
a hslf'forgotten pAssoge in winch M, do Toc(]U()villo lin^i <U*s< rilxd with hU 
wonted KAXiicity the ssmo distinction, and traced Its conhwjiu'nccs. The 
pig* ** ^ roumirkahio, and so apposite to the presf'nt slate thmjjs in 
Francis that at iho ri§k vf JhrfcUing our own cretiU fur orlginutit^ wc 
tnmscribo it. 

It would certainly not have come into our beads to giv^Mr. 
Reeve credit for orimnality, but it may very likely have conn* into 
the head of somebody else, nnd at itll events Mr. Unevo is doubt- 
less the happier for thinking tljut a belief in his originality is so 
firmly flkeu in the mind of the world in general tiint lit* can atlbrd 
to bo miignatiiinoiis about it. But (X)nceivo any man first sitling 
down to write this kind of thing in a review, and then deliberately 
printing it again in a book. JiCt ns try to iiieasuro tlio distunce 
DOtweou an JEdmburgh article as written and ropublisbed by 
Mr. IJeove and an Bdinhiryh nvtirlo ns written and rcpublislird 
by Lord Macaulay, The diJl’ereuco is simply that wido gap which 
divides the literary gentleman from the soholnr. Ho ngiiin, after 
along extract from a letter of ile 'J'ocqueville, Air. Heo\e tolls 
us. ” This noble jiassagc is so chamcteriHiic of Al. do Toi qiieville’.'i 
enlighttmed regard for this country, that ivc have, dejipnl out of 
our fjounw to quote it.” But Air. Keovo has not stepped out of 
his courae to quote it. 'Vhis fashion of quotation is in his 
course throughout his whole book. J'apo after page is stiified full 
of extracts in small print from l)i*^lV)cquo\ illcjuid other people. 
Ibis is done in a way which vra.*: disrinctly overdoing it oven iu 
loo first p^Jnodicul the o>f'ayH, but which, now that they 

into a book, is utterly in tolerable. The 
Slrefact of putting such essays tngolbor shows ihiit tin* author 
^^Aooks on them as having moro than an epiienieral value. If ho does 
so, it would surely bo only civil to his reudeia to do Hometliing to 
relievo them from a morely ephomoial slnipo. Blthor Air. Beevc 
would not take this trouble, or ho did not know how to set 
about It. So wo not only have the common jilaco of Mr. llcove’s 
matter and tho vulgarisma of his style— “ virile ” for manly,” 
^*<|pAi 7 e” [«c] for “weak,” “ febrile ’** for “ feverish,” and all the 
Latinisms of an unscliolarly writer — but we huvo also all the cant 
phrases of poriodical writing curried to a degree which oven in 
periodicfd writing would be utterly wearisome. The only place 
wliero Air. Itoave seems to have done much in tho wuiy of revision 
isiu tho article headed “Mirabeau,” whoro “some passages wero 
slightly modified, nnd some addition.s made to that article by tho late 
Mr. Orokor, whoso knowledge of tho details of tlio French Uevolu- 
tion was most cxtoiisivo and accurate. But (w,” Air. Hoove iulib», , 
<Uheae oinendations were of small impovtaucc, the e.ssay is heroru- i 
stored to its original form.” F^uluipH renders of the Ediubmgh | 
JUview iu later timoa, wdicu they come iwross a scholarly urticlo 
patched up here nnd there by bits in the stylo of a pouny-a-liuer, 
may bo temptod to thmk of tho words “co iminitior, quia tolerii- 
v6mt” But Mr. Reeve as writer and Mr. Crokor as reviser must have 
been well matched. What Air. Cruker w'ns w’e have been taught 
by Lord Alacaulay j what Mr. Keovo is wo have been taught by 
w. Roovt' hiuKsefr. Htill w^e wonder whether Air. FrokiT altered 


flsui Air, Rcevo restored tho passiigo in which Mr. Reeve, trans- 
lating u French letter, says, “ I do not thiuk tho throne, and still 
more the dynasty, have ever run a greator danger,” 

We might ston here altogether ; but thore is something worthy 
of thought in the fact that volumes such os these should have 
come from the same quarter wl\ich once sent forth tho brilliant 
essays of Macaulay. And Air. ]\eovo*s writings touch on im- 
portant subjec.ls, iiml his treatment of somo of them is, in its 
own way, instructive. Having thorofore said wlmt wo have to say 
about the form of Air. Reeve’s (;*snys, wo must still give auother 
axUcle to tbair mutter. 


t>iass\ • 

(iScrn/ii/ XotiCQ 

I N ii.fonnor notice we ileall diionv with the second rolume of 
Mx» Iluntor^s work on thisMu, 'j'ho utime of ibo prt>viuco nt 
OHM suggeetod tho groat notuinl oalBn\itk>» of which ft ho. bean 
tin titaittiai nod the lueasmxM that bnvu been token to prevent 
adr recurrence. But tho tiiet volitmr, which Ls mainly concenied 
tilAi the icligiout hwtoiy of Orim, is by far the most interesting 
lOfiJte two. The possosaion of tho temple of Jauainmth gives 
OllllHt « mote thun prOTinciclimptartnuco ; nnd in Inrfin, mom than 
Ipf- uM r cAar ocuotjnr pcrimps, tho history of religion Is the hittory 
(nUM however does not urcscut that vast 
toMcsy uatiqui^ wUdh hu grown up round Indian kingdoms 
i ^a^ -idtwilBiud by iwtaMi. Bewn to tho sistli century n.a the 
iAB (Mag ai^ The muddy jungle which the 
T H iaiiVtf.' —T** M> JHling up nlobg the shore* and in the very bed 

i^ Ni ' llll■yll 'nT s > Mj s n . i»*i I' — e"' * , . . . 
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of Itf ostuaij bod to bcooma aoiSd aarOi befoic hiatoiy ooitf 
datm^ it The fint iohobitimt^ of vdiom any trace kamaliia afi» 
the hUl tribes and fishing races whose deecendonte romnia to thie 
day. In the midst of these dwelt tho Buddhist communiilea wh(0 
have left to Orissa its first architectural monumects. In parts el 
the province tho hills are honeycombed with cells and teiuples.’^ 
ThcM caves represent three distinct atsgee oi religious pvogreM m 
decline. Thu first is the age of asceticism. The earliest cells are 
” scarcely big^r than the lair of a wild beast, and idmost as In* A 
accessible.” By and by these homes of solitary hermits give 
place to excavations intended for the meetings of religious com«^ 
muiiities. In tho third nge monastic life has become identified 
with the Court. The sculptures which adorn the latest excava- 
tions have nothing of religion in them iindl the prince and 
princess whose acts are represented, after enjoying to the 
full the pomps and pleasures of the world, have retired to end 
their days in contemplation. The inscriptions which peserve tha 
eleven edicts put loith by Asoka, the Buddiiist Kiuperor of 
Northern India, are priibablv older by at least a century than tho 
latest of these sculptures. They date from the year 250 ii.c., and 
their contents give a vivid picture of BuddhiHiii at tlie height of 
its ipilueuco. Its one great feature “ is its intense humanity, it 
provides alike for the bodily comfort and for thu etuiual salvatioii 
of all whom it can reach.” It lays soleuni commands upon its 
followers “ to go forth among all races, and to rdl countries, oml 
to preach ’ the righteousutss which pobseth knowledge.' ” At tha 
same time “ it cares for tho sick, it d^s wells for tlie Ihivs^ 
wayfarer, it plants shady rosting groves for mau and beast” Thu 
cliHracteii'iLic of Buddhism should always bo borne iu naiad as 
the exception to tlie ethnical isolation which has usually 
inaikcd the .Sanskrit-speaking races of India. “Buddhism is os 
Upiciil n religion of Lhe-ie Han.sKrit racts as the Bruhniauism 
winch Went hi'Tore it and the Hinduism which siicceedod it.” 

The Buddhi.-it dyiiUHly in Orissu, which Mr. ilimter believcfl to 
Lave been of Cheek oiigiii, was overthrown in 474 a.d. Tlio 
king.s of till? Lion lino were Brahinanical from tho first. ^*Tlio 
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anciyiit Hfin.diiiL gochs, who had all along co-oxlstad more or less dU- 
tincilywith BuiUilnsm, now a.sseitcd their fiuprenmey, and came 
forth iirra\ed in tlioii* new iiiuh ai inotloro Hindu dfitios.” Before 
the middle of the ftcveiitli r ental y of oiir ora the contest betweoa 
Buddhism and Hiva worshi}) bad practically censed: — 

Tfinplos to the AIMVjJtreycr forne il the great pnhlie w(>rk« of theaix. 
cHiituncH during wiiali tin- Lion line 1 iiUd I'iuir louiwlcr began 

tho lolly tunc ut lUiuviine.AMir .lUiut ^00 A.i>. ; two siUi'miin-j; roonnrehs 
labourod on it, and the louitb «d tiio tiouse couipletcd ii in a.i>. 657. A 
FlAb ineetiptioii .sumo c«'iituiie.H liter recounts how a pitxis rtarvii 

niiuthcr **clouil lencliing tnnpie wit)i lour be.iutii'ul hulls" to tho L^ril Siva^ 
** who ih-Htroys the e^ins of hi^i wurrthip}>crs, nud give.s fudvatian to who 
touch (his iinnge) in his holy placu.'* AIiiiohi tlio only event by which Uie 
Palm Lcttl Kecord relieve.', il*} i«on(»tonouH lisi of kings of the ninth century 
is the erection of the Sivn teinplL- in Puri. And the last public act of Lhw 
dyii.i.st.y Will the building of the bf.iiililul ve^lihiilc to the givai hlirino At 
Idiuvaiie.'.war, ImIwcvu 1099 and 1104 A.U., or barely thirty years bvforo the- 
extmetion of tin? race. 

Bhiivnneswar, tho political c.npital of tho Sivaito dynasty, once con* 
tallied 7,000 ehriuo.s elu.sterod round the great centr.il tower, and 
friezes, scrolls, and carvings of wonderful beauty still adorn the 
long deserted walls. Jiigpnr, the ecclesioflUcal capital, served for 
ceuluries as a quarry from which Alusnlmnn coiiquorora built their 
in(x»queH and pidaces. To this divy, however, the traveller wauders 
“ amid dilapidated temples, limo-wom llights of river staira, 
Htatue.s iguuminiously cast upon their faccs^ nosele.ss goils and 
juiiglc-buriod mouolithii.” Three colo.«>sol staluea, each formed of 
a Hinglo block of chlorite, representing the wife of Siva, the Quoeit 
of Ileaveu, and tho Farth (loddcs.-^, were raised by an ICngliah 
mngi.-.tratc in 1866. The first is reprcHeuted as a n^ed skeletoit 
with a dcatli's head over lier forehead and an endless string of 
skulls w ound about her body. In aiiotbcr monolith she i» dram 
at tho moment of her victory over tbo demon boat — a ” brimuiiiir 
cup of blood in one of her four hands, and a battle-axo iu onothar." 
Yet Siva-worsbip was to the last an im})oi'ied creed in Orian. 
J%piir was tho seat, not uf a niitive hierarchy, but of a priesd^ 
class invited by the founder of tho Lion line from Oudh. The 
original Ary'ou conouerors, despised by tho new comer and chris** 
toned Worldly or Root-growing BiiAhinana, lon^ clung to tholr 
Buddliist creed ; and this schism between the roym and the popnkir 
faiths, joined to the growing demoralization of a Court leligku^pUD** 
bably paved tho way for the overthrow of tbeSi\aite line of kiaga 
in 1122 of our era, and the suhatitutlqn for them of a new line 
of Vii^uvite sovereigns. For tho worship of Vishnu had far mow 
afiinity with Buddhism than that uf Siva, and though the dia^ 
scendants of tho imported priests, even in Purf, the groat centra of 
Vishnuvite pilgrimage and ritual, worship Siva as their vifiaga 
god, the older settlers beoamo Vishnuvites the moment tliot taa 
new dynasty had established itself. 

It ia this latest fruth that has made Orissa fomona* flnsttlF 
forms of belief, indeed, have contribute to its religious pxe^ssair. 
nonce, and still surround it with peculiar sanctity 

From the moment the pUgrhn pssNS lbs BeiUziol lUver he 
holy grpund. On theeonzherit.swe of the river riett ahrine after ehriae '.an 
tfivA, Uw AfixOiwtroyer. (Is very benlt he hshi^ the heosS of . 

the IHng a the Uwb ss he erossro ever the priest 
the last text whkli is bieilhed over ilw dytnw ifrlKla . . 
tlie«|UritUkm its tl» 

Baitaivmi Blve^ Oalsavttm tbs rtiiat imi 


Parvet^ the wUh «f foe ftlhtehrapw* To te 










Btit iW above nil ib-^e ituint^ eomaemted t^bey are by putt 

gi^ee f>r (KTOiiert d ^ dion^ in ^ oi^ of Tutai 

hwikt tfarMtfflMNit f»dl«» nod to «wy oivUisMl onUbn on 
w*h, a<tho tbodo of Jj^mnteh, tht Lom uf it» WoikU , . • Hwi* 
fUitfo^ t«ni|da i^liitbor toe peupto flock to wonliip* Hore U the 
A wflrm the Gete of Ileevem whither thoueaiule of pilgiiuie oume to 

* lulM to their hwi ehwp by the roar of tiie etornel ojiMin. Twtwiy 
tSOMnratiotis of fleiveat Hiniliiii hm goo* thnxash lile heimt^Mi with e 
pet^ laming ti> vieit this •hvine. On iu fevciHstriektn eenfl'bflUi 0 
Wi o B « edorhig love hot lieen levii4iofl. . . , JBvon 8ive ie uneble to 
flomprebeiKl ite glory ; how feeUle th'iu tlie oAbrte of morUl meii '* ! 

The maia clmvacterietic of the religion of Jagnnnfltli io ita 
flithiilictiy. It ia catholic both ne regiunLi ita wonhippera and 
at reganla ita ritea. In the former reepect, indeedi it baa fallen 
ftooi ita origiiuil purity^ for Uie teiii}>lo gatoa are now cloaed againat 
iiiiqu<nidoiNiDle n<Ni>AjyaRS like the neighbouring hill tribea find 
the lai^leaa aervile csiatea But in tbeu^, prieat and peasant are 
^Qftl in the preaenoe of the Lord of the \V orld. The rice which 
ia ofleved to him ia oaten by the loweat an well aa the highest. In 
the latter reaped the tampie of Jaganndth U a pantheon of il4»elf. 
Every Indian aect thida its worship represented within ita pro- 
ciiicte, Every form of Indian belief has contributed io the 
aampikaite idea which Jagannflth embodies. ^ Ho is Vishnii) under 
whatever form and by whatever title men call upon hU name.” 

Mr. Hunter devotes a chapter of much interest to the pilgritnagea 
which form the most striking and charai^teristic featuro of tlie 
worship of Jagaundth. The whole of India is divhled iiiiif dis- 
tiids, which are allotted to the head ablxvte of tho several nioiias- 
torios which ojiciivlo iho temple at Puri. ICacb of those eccloMiastics 
ttaintaius a Blair of pilpiin ^ides, who go from village to village 
tbmaughout tho district belongii^ to their chief, prsachtng 
l^gritnago as tho luuniis of liberation from siti. The manoionuus 
uib which the womuii of India lead renders them especially open 
to such exhortations. Tho guide usually visits a house when tho 
husband has gone out to the tields, and by tho lime he returus 
tho sermon low done its work. l)f the lumd'i of pilgriins which 
are daily arriving at Puii, not more tlinif ten per cent, are males. 
The latter part of the journey is usually uuubi on foot, and long 
before th(*y reach the iioly (Tty luriTiy of tlm weakest have diod 
upon tho mad, while the rest are lanuMl by tho rough roads or 
prostTiited by some form of bowel-complaint. Tho guide docs his 
best to sustain their rraolution, and to prevent the retreat which 
V^uld make his^ labours uselesH to his employer. Once within 
aij^bt of Puri their pains are all forgotten. They hurry across the 
bndge, plungo into one of the sacred n^servoirs, ami then, after 
arraying themselves in fresh garments which thev havu brought 
witu thorn, proceed to tho temple. There th«» guide inukes tliem 
over to the priest wln» employs him, and the round of tho vsnoiiH 
shrines is begun. Every day Iho pilgrims bathe iu one of the 
artiilcinl lakes, and each evening they rush into the surf 4m one 
roccially «aci*ed part of the sandy shovo. Thia same spot, the 
invarga-Dwara, the (late of Heaven, is al^o the burial'phico of 
generations of pilgrims who have died at l^ln' : — 

Even’ pvening the I'unorKl pyrw may bo fjperi ulsu^’ing h the 4 r«t«-r, 
while pit N)«!Jy rnuml iu Uin lUull lifrht. from ».-v«»ry pm- 

vlaco of India come IwthtT Io do tlu* IunI f<»r a lin.fhpr, or n pnd'nt, or 
awifv. I h.^ve irtlkcil U) many pilK'riww in ibis slirinejiir dovilh ; niul far 
as ou« mail €:.hh ,iiRl>Te <«f rhe liwiipr lifr 4)t nmi!hi«r, wimo »1' lluMn b:nl dmwn 
vsiy ne.ir in tlu-ir boarts Ut Goil. One link tcroup cainr to btirv llnsir 
moihi^r. riiey hinl journrycfl with o pllgnm Icuicl tjom the fur iVisi be- 
yond thc! liioitsof IbiiUh India, and had vihibd tho urt iU phriuos at AJIa^ 
nflbfld, rietmrc«<, and (ixi upon the way. They bad «buio mneh of (Io ir 
ioamey H.'. f boy could by ruilway ; but fb«y Imd Wiilked about 5 oomd 4 -a 
booklk’i). TIm^ jonrnfy had taken three niotidm. OiKs-^iLNrb itf timn bad 
already dU^l Jim tJu* oldesi womaii in the imrtv, n biave upwjountry 
matron, had iwm rtindied. !^h« IumI oi(i».UinHv urgerl Ih^-m hrrward, in 
Otder, elu* «nid, that *he might riuudi the. holy iniv ijvfi>i« nhe The same 
ah« arrived preraihtti upon the pried# to voiiduet Iwr t<» the teitiphs 
wkere she g .ited in silent rapture upon ihe gml. N 4 xt morning him f 41 ill. 
Tb« other pilgrim** began to recover Ibeir alrcrigtli, but ebe gradually d*^- 
ettned; aail now livr none had ctiuie to burn her Uidy tm the '•and.#. Him 
had fuachi d the ohUs of haaven at Kwt. They laid vlowa the bior at the I 
uf tljo MJAptfll Ibfl ripples wetted tint v'vnuiliou-iirmkJwl yolbnv riinmd. ^ 
A gr<*en leaf had been pJaeed in her girdle and sDuther in her lirwast. Thi-n. 
wkb all her omamrnte around her orma and ankhw, they laid her on Uie 
pile, and in a few minutes the forked Haines flasb^l up into the akurs. 

Of the particular caromoniai which bos made the name of 
Jagsmudth so famous, ibo self-immolation of the worship|»cia at 
tbs annual Car festivM, Mr. Hunter finds no present trace. The 
whole spirit of Vishnu-worobip seems to be opposed to it. 
Evan aocidental death within the temple is enouttb iu make it 
nndeutt. ^*Tbo ritual suddenly atops, and the polluted olTerings 
m bniTted away from the sight of the o^ded god.” The 
londoiM Uteratore relating to the festival makes no mentioii 
ef It Mr. Huttter is kidiiied to think that the rittml of 
Agmmdtb may onginally bare included many esfomooMa 
bo^wed from the rival ritoal of Siva^aod that tbuuj^ thme weto 
>|lo1)iafaly excluded under the indiieiifia of Chaviaiiya, the Virimuitte 
sefeiuer, at the begumiiig of the eixteexith oeniory of onr era, 
Btetraditioo of them hassarrived, and has served, togetW wiik 


•hA stMinlhg to tlm otesit tmte tte bhohm 
mkot ocoadoaiily oewm TWs have a m d rt i e et eeie Midiiiiw 
ptltfiims tbrowihg .^haiiieebm insier the wheels In a ftnniy of‘ 
xobgious etottemsitt^ Bnt snob btabMOt have always been fnTe» . 
and ore now unknown. At ottalimsaveiial enba^ people weiw 
kiUed or uriiued eeeiiy year} but they weAi olmoet invfU|i■^y 
COMO of aodneiitol tni^^Ung, The Mw eniddes that did oeew 
were oliaost invoriabiy eases of diseased end mteerohle objeatl 
who took this means to put themselves out of pain.'* u, hovN 
ever, the worship of Jaganoflih Is not ohoigeable wHh dsaHi hff 
self-immoUitiou, it is the cause of a vast number ef > deaths of a 
more ordioaiy kind, During their stay at Purf the pilgrSnis Ufa 
on the boiled rice and other similaT town which have, bi^ cooked 
by tho pi'iests oml prosented to Jaganndth. This fl)od being hdlyi . 
every particle of it must be ooosumed, and os uutrofaotion sets Q 
witliin twenty -four hours, mimh of it is eaten when Iu aatete hig|i^ 

I injuj^ua to health. Tho houses in Purf are built cm little 
ftirm, beiiCath tho ciMitro of which ia a cesspool, In a tropidll 
tomporaturo this U coutiuually throwing olT p^tilentUl gaseai fot 
which tho construction of the building athird no outlet Into 
these hous«Mi the pilgritiui aro crowded with an utter distegotd cC 
comfort or health. Eighteett persona ia the average to ouch houas* 
111 one room, mcaMuriiig 20 feet by 12 , forty-ttve persons wera 
crammed. Iu anoliier, luonsuring 13 feet by to^i feet^ with boifl 
one eii trance and no windows, eighty persons passed (he nigbik 
Those statistics refer to the dry seuiioo, when great mimborn tisig' 
out of doors. But the cor festi vnl oouios At (he beginning of the ralin% . 
when no 0110 will slee^p under tlio open sky who can by any miUMKiSi 
of pocking poHNibly Hud a mof under which to lie. Even the Hiiilbv* 
ings of tho pilgrinni at Puri are not so bad iw their sulferinga on 1 m 
journey home. Every stroum is flooded, and days mnnetimes posa 
before the forry-bonte will venture to ply. At night the vlUa^ 
in which th(»y seek shelter arc teo small to give Covered sleeping 
pliuH 48 to more thati a fmetLon. The remaimkw ** sit upon the wat 
grass, not daring to lie down, rocddiig themselves to a uunioionoua 
chant something between a whimper and u moan, through the long 
and disnial night,,” Tho very IovvcmI estiiimte of the doiiihs freupA 
tlieso causeH in ihirf Hiid on the road nuU Iheiii at ten thousand 
nnuiially, Nnr is this the sum of trio niisidiief. (?h'ddfa con 
always be ti*aced bueh to India, and tho great source of cholera Ik 
I ndia is Purt. These ovenuxmded, pesC-hauuted dens around 
Jagauijiith may becoint) at any moment the centre from which this 
disease radiates to the great manufacturing towns of Eronoo and 
Eiigltiiid.” Yet whut can be done to prevent this? ITlgriniRRa 
cannot be forbidden, and any efficient regulation of it wouM 
involve a very large outlay. This might bo met by a sariitary tor 
upon tho pilgrims, hot f4>r tho probability tliat any siieh mode of 
ruisiiig money luighl. be a<3ce)ited by tho nativas, and would 
c«Ttiiin1y be detioue(M‘d by tho mtssiotiarics, as a public recognltioa 
of idolatrous wnrship. it is true of Orissa, ovim mor« tbaa 
of tithcr parte of Itidia, that *Oho ignorance, prejudieos, and 
suspicions of the |)eotde on the one hand, and the vast demiuida 
upon the revenue for muni visibly and perhaps more urgsuMsT 
needled public works on tho other, do nut leave saziiuitioa A* 
chance.” 

We talio leave of Mr. Hunter with many of tbs sttbjscte of 
interest with wliu h hi.i book deals still untouched. The occoiuit 
of the tenure of land iu Orissa, which fulUls a promise givun hik 
his earlier voluiim to sia forth the rights of the various cloiwst 
intorcHtfHl in the s(dl, from evidence coUectod front the rur^ 
records,” deHOtvcH ci^jJcciuUy careful study, if we have auv fault 
to lind with (he»at volume s, it is that tho order iu which tfio sub- 
jecla are trwiUMi is wot always a very obvious one. The liislorjr 
of Jagaimiitli, for example, which forma tho third stage in the 
religious htetory of Oritsm, is mostly given iu a separate endetrlist 
chapter, and only cmnpleted in the chapter in which it \i\uU its na- 
tural place. But a iiu're defect of forui such on f his in no r<jal draw- 
back to the pleju^uro which Mr. Hunter's work will giv4; to every 
reader who cures to see u great subject worthily Iniudlvd. 


dfantB of Hie oolr IkMre iOfn«&^ 

IjdflideanddflaaklqrflM^^ ^^AAckMidy piuAed.«ii^ 
mm of a inmdmd tbilBHpid md mad mm/rntf mmy w Vamm 
MMlmbd to taiHdBlIt; 


Tin: OOLDKN LION OF tmAxVTMCUK.* 

P EUHA PS there is no dia|aiKltion of mind more profllfibla to- 
the novelist, at all events to one who sots biiiuadf to write m 
groat many novels, than tmtloggiug fidelity to hia cnlling. Thm 
arc occasioiM when laxy folks reckon observation, ilighte of fancy^ 
ettmtiun even to pleasant congeuial things, an work. Their 
notion of a holiday is rest to tJieir higher fm nltirs. In tbi# 
mcH^ the fmrest material for a mstsna or u plot before* 

their eyes without causing them one thought of making capital 
out of it. When they laid aside the pen, it was an understood, 
thing; a bargain with tbemnelves, that tiio rclaxati<Mj aboekl 
bo through end unbroketi. In strong coiitrnMi with hiich shil'te 
less indolenco stands the author of the (Joldm Lion of Orm^ 

S v. If writing books is a mHwr^ us we are hild it is on 

h autJiority, Mr. Trollope is among its tUiNit indcAtigable 
owors. With him it is a busincM never to bo laid aside. It 
is nq pleasure to hiiu to turn his bock upon it. But ore are not 
I tbemois^ to aunposo that he aevor takes holiday. We may fnidyr 
ptiesame tliat buriiitMe in its sterner ssiias did not lead mm ^ 

' A imme 1 but the thrifty use of opportunities, the readincrs w aumm 
ftlijii tnest of what chance oflers, is among teo wipri’we delights » 
(l«v* mhidlk Tb^ dread a total cosaolteti ftrom labour. UM 
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let the thread go, how can they be eiire of fiodhig the end egdn P 
To be idle ie to lose eelT^respef^ They fed with t^ poet^ 

Pcreevmnoc, deer my lotd. 

Keep! honour bright t to h«vo done U to heog 
. >» Quite out of faeblon like a roity mail 

It ta dearly no ploaeore to Mr. Trollope to lie by, to leave hie gifts 
to ruflt from dieuee. , No day moat paaa without a picture taken 
into the memory, a acene alcetched out, acme glimmer of a plot 
aeised for future elaboration. The difference between hie busine ^a 
and hia holiday work liea rather in quality than quantity ; in the 
one human ndura ia treated in ita outeide auperncial aspect as a 
traveller s<^s it, in the other with the deeper insight of close study 
and experience. Where hia peraonagea lead a life and speak a 
language out of the range of this experience, he is content to be 
aketchy and general, to make his jpeople love and hato as human 
beinga according to his preconceived notions, without much at- 
tempt to oualiiy these operations according to country ,.or ret||ion, 
nr race, what ao practised an observer sees lie can report pic- 
'tuleaquoly. Given certain tigures in costume, cer Lain uccessories, and 
the merest passing glimpsH behind the scene helps him to arrange 
them into a semblanoe or foreign life and manners. But, in fact, 
there is no appearance in this story of Alsatian life of the author's 
Imowing more of the mind, manners, and character of the Alsatians 
than could be gathered by one or two days spent at an hotel a 
little out of the main route. It was not because of any peculiar 
attraction in the people, or of his interest in a critical political situa- 
tion, but simply because ho was there, that ho laid his scene in this 
world-renowned nruvince, his fancy possibly stimulated by some 
examples of a striKing physiognomy. Every pretty girl is a pos- 
aible heroine. Wherever she is to be found there are sure to be I 
lovers, whether the scene lies in England or Alsace. This central 
figure in the ** Golden Lion ” is so far foreign that her calling and 
ivocations have nothing exactly in answer to them in our own 
country. In other respects we should havo thought her views of 
things were more those of an English Protestant girl than of a 
Boman Catholic Alsatian. We do not doubt, however, that Mr. 
Trollope has seen Mario Broniar dinpiuisiiig soup to the guests | 
of a ( alfU d Ml$: has notejl.lMir m as | 

^flpfirrftnnK fiTUBflfl hhY' iinrln the iiost; has seen her get ‘lief 
Aseala standing, at hapha/ard, too busy to eat like other people ; 
and finally, when the labours of the table are over, has seen 
her standing behind her undo with her huiuls on his head, a 
aituation certainly not English. We don't think he heard her ’ 
tall him that she pref<jrred r«*gnlar meals to “ picking and steal- 
ing,’* fur that is out of the ICnglish Catechism. He has also caught 
wnat must necessarily he the accomplishments of an active, zealous, 
dovor girl so situated, which, us a specimim of a iirst-rato 
education of circumstances, are worth on u in ora ting: — 

During the five yoars of her roftideiiw st Oriinpcrc sfio had thoroughly 
learned tlio mysteries of hor iinrle’s IrAile. She knew good wine from bad 
by the perfuniu} mIio know whether bn'nd was the full weight iiy the 
i touch ; with a glnueo of her eye nIio could tell wliethcr the cliet'se aiul 
* butter were wliut they ought to be ; in a matter of poultry no woman in 
all the commune coulil take her in j she w«« great in judging egga ; know 
■well the qunlity of Imcii ; wn.n even able to ealciilMle how huig the hay 
should liwt, ami what shuuM lie the coii^umpiiou ot corn in the h(ttble.<i. 
Miclicl Voss WAS well aware, before Marie had been u year bcueuth his roof, 
that she well eorm^i the mor.nel Kho lUe and the drop hIio tlrniik ) end when 
she hsd Iweii tiioro live y('ur.s, hr was ready to swear that she was the 
oleverest girl in horraiiio and AI-mucc. 

Mr. Ti’ollopu bos renllv g<jt up all the duties of a waitress at 
auoh an hutul na the Iaoii d'ur " with a riMuarkable fulness of 
deUdl. Mothiug is ouiiited that a curious traveller would see, 
■who, recognizing tho husimss of hi.s inlellectunl life in every 
human bciug that comes before him, altoiUively follows every 
action, and traces it to its meaning. We art) told how Marie 
hruahes away crumbs, puts awny bottles and dishes. locKa up 
cupboards, keepvS accounts; how it is pleasant to watcn her eyes 
aa she dispeuMcs the soup, interpri't.s the wants of tho guests, 
notes the dirty hniuls of the bo) a.i^istant to be eonunonted upon 
afterwards, and on; but, after nil, this doe.s not convince us 
that Mr. Trollope eiui guess au\ ilie better for all these poi’liciilars 
what would pass between her nml lu»v prii st ns to the question 
which of her lovovs she must cbo.i.se and which throw over. And 
it is tho Same with the M. tloudiii. NVe have tho outer 
man pretty distinctly before u^, as he dines every ^5undny a guest 
at tbo at the side uf tho (hiiholie hostess, and vibeys 
the Protostniit host’s wtipiilrtiion ilmt he slmll evnivei’so only on 
gaimral topics. We roly upmi Mr. 'Irollop^ m the matter of the 
oioau collar put OU in honour of the betrutluil. \N'e have no doubt 
lia is sU’iotly ctupreot astothii blftckm*,v4 of the beard which is 
ihaved at cspricious interval.^ on Tue^day, Eriduy, and ^:>AturdHy 
aYCnings, but which was very black indeed ou Tue'«day and Eriduy 
|||Omiiig.s. lie may also be tvusteil lo have lead Madame Vosss 
ndotl eorroctly, who certainly wuuUl have wishe<l that the good 
WUihahoMid have himself shaved at any rate every other day ; but 
'iM^ does not holn him to any real knowloilge of the relation 
hatwMi puHor turd fl^k. 

Tlie mnWHf^ment of tho story atr^es us os showing the samo 

S ol pasy familinrlty with the inner life and thought of the 
I whota l^Uopa deals with. W^e perceive a clash 
10 fWoch and l^lish modes of inaiiiaging matrimonial 
. Bromttr aud Gaiirga^ Voss gal engaged to one 

tMtiW ' fii fkshion, no opiniiim and no leave asked. 

^ ^ ^ ^ respoBsihility. wiih- 

of her sight 4o do so; though of course 
Uih hk AdWlii fiut the 


uncle dispom of her to aomebody Mae, as though she were 
absolutely his possession, at first without consulting k«r incliiM^ 
lions, and then running violently counter to tfieiti. And she 
acknowledges bis authority, and lor a time submits to it It !• 
not easy lor anybody out of France thoroughly to master this 
question ; reading scarcely helps one to undeiatatia but there ie 
an apparent inconsistency. A native would recognise a foreign hand 
in the plot. Tyrannical men, however, who will have thefar owi\ 
way, belong to no country, and the uncle, Michel Voss, overbear- ^ 
ing and yet kind and loveable, is a spirited delineatloii. There is 
this convenience in a plot depending on unreasonable caprice, that 
the cuinnlications of the story can be cleared up at any moment. 
Michol Voss is violently set on marrying his wife’s niece to a 
linen merchant of Basle, to whom Mane is utterly averse, and he 
ia equally determined that she shall not marry his son ; though all 
the time he is excessively fond of her, and her loss to the Lion 
d'or,” will be irreparable, like the loss of his right leg, as he tMla 
her. Of i^^mrse there is no one point at which such unreasonable- 
; uefis should yield more than at another ; it can last just as long 
\ as the author pleases, and come to an end when the paper to 
bo covered approaches its last sheet. Tho one submission to 
the foreign code of duty, the one distinction between Mario and 
her sister heroines of British birth, is to be found in her personal 
devotion and duty being divided between her lover and her 
itucle. No English girl under Mr. Trollope's innnagomeut would 
let the dearest uncle or father in the world come between her and 
the most worthless of lovers, if she had once given her hea|^ and 
won! to him. But Marie has lived in habits of submission* 

** rorhapB,” it is observed, it may be said of every human heart 
in a sound condition, that it must be specially true to some other 
human heart ; but it may certainly be so said of every femato 
heart, there is always one friend to whom the woman’s heart is 
true, for whom it is tho woman's joy to offer herself for sacrifice.’* 
This one being in Marie's case had been her uncle^ and so long aa 
she believed her chosen lover inconstant, she sacrificed herself to 
this elder idol. She is to be excused because she was not a highly 
educated lady. What Mr. Trollope says of the feelings of persona 
constamly occupied with material things is true to every one’s 
mfperimice : — 

Ah i^ ever the ca«i with tho.ir who have to do <'hii*lly with things material, 

«he WAX thinking inure fic(|uctuly of the outer warilti of thuxi> around her 
than of the inner workings of* her own heart or personal intelligonce. 
\Vould the tread rise well? Would tho bargain she had made for 
poultry aullk’O fur the house? Wah that lot of wine which she had p^- 
aunded her uncle to buy of creditable ipiality ? Were her tdfurta for in- 
erciuing her uncle's prollu cMunpalible with Hatixfaction on tho part of her 
uncle's gucHtx ? Much were the (|U(^ations whirli from day to day occupied 
herattciiUon.and tilled licr with interest ; and therefore bof own identity was 
not HtruiiK to her, as it ia strong to those whoso biuiness permits them to 
look fri'qucntly into theinscives, or whose ucciipurions nro of a naturo to 
produce such introMpection. If her head ached, or she had lamed her hand by 
Aliy accident^ she would tJiink more of the injury to the household arising 
from her Incapacity than of hor own pain, it is so, reader, with your 
I gardener, your groom, or your cook, if you w'iJl think of it. Till you teir 
them by your pity that they arc the sutVon'rs, they will think that it is yon 
I who are most iifffctod by their ailments. And the man who loses his daily 
I wages because ho is ill coraplains of bis loss, nut of Ids aUment. llu 
I own identity is half hidden from him by the practical wants of his Life. Had 
Marie been disappointed in her love without tho appearance of any rival 
suitor, no one would have ever heard of her love. 

Thin rival Huitor, poor M. Urmand, is tho most ill-used lover 
that ever niiido sport for hard hearts. His outer mnn is at any 
rate a reality ; the coat with tho silk lining, the rings and Jewel- 
lery, and scouted hair. IIo really behaves with spirit; and, 
not having tho aquiline nose which betokens command, he 
would, if she could have thought so, have mode Marie a 
good husband. We havo said that the story could be brought to 
an end at any momont; and in fact it comes to an end by 
Michel Voss having too much of the company of this unlucky 
aspirant, all of his own wilful and obstinate seeking. He is struoK 
(a^rhaps by the argument of his son — If vou are tired of him in 
tliree days, what would Mario be, spending her whole life with 
him f But the complication need never have existed at all if 
the lovers had behaved with any truth to naturOi Mr. Trollope 
describes a society occupied exclusively with things material; 
they are not people, we grant, with whom the pen is a veiy 
ready or eloquent instrument; but what lovers of that class, living 
leas than thirty miles apart, and with nothing but that distance 
(easily traversed by inn-keepers) to part them, would be content 
to hold absolutely no commuuicAtion for a year? The loyert 
■whom we know as occupied with material wants are very reaolnta ^ 
in their determination to meet pretty frequently. Our cook will 
not let her young mau ’* slip from W for want of the periodical 
visit, lie would know himself to be an unworthy defaulter if Lb 
made no sign for a year. George, who at a pettisb word 
his father has sulked the year out, when he hean that Marie la 
really betrothed to another, finds the journey easy enough from 
Colmar to Gmnpcre Just to *^harl his thandorholt,” nnd lo tell . 
her that on him her memory would be a blMt all his lifo Icoff^^i^ 
She who was to have bean the joy of his Ufa would hanaafora 
be iu curse, and so on* It is auch thinmi as these whioh prevent 
our feeling the same trust in Mr. TroUope in Aliaoo as we in 
when he is at homek where the fbeUngs hm haUitB of nfl elsanjff 
are, so to say, at nis fingers' ends. There is tim ttttabep /w , 
holiday trork nbosi it elf; it requires mom eswt srt i ^ wrii Jkh 
could put into the stoiy to wnrm the imiidit Ihio eny Mmtajg' m- 
tereet in the d^oulties cf people w^ hive ahe end eu got 
tUiuttaalves into the He. we bh Btitt HU. 
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tfidttit weh) ffiren oariy on the fiid|| end wrt 'it once, the 

Oetmans of wo lll*^ end IX^ Oorpi eho#lii((ilnafi0klii||^ powoM 
wliidi dmer admimtion ftom the Imodh chrmiiMler* The strategy 
of tiie Prince war aided by the eutceae ef iib right that day 
againet Ghaazy weetwaril of tiie road, and riia mult of the next 
da/a attack waa that the Frandi centra 'Waa lueioed and driven 
violently back on Orleona, 'wMUt the XVllI'** and XX**^ Corps 
were altogolher aeMatod from the bulk of D’AuTelle’a army. AU 
this appem plainly enough in the nnnraUve of f>6 b>«wciDt‘t; bnt 
he ieenra quite unccnariooe that the dhaurter wae net due to indi« 
Viduol ihorteominga, hot rather to the general inferiority of the 
raw French treopa and nnrtried ftaff', who were obviooriy tmcqual 
Co any audden or difficult combiimtlmi. 

So again, when we atuc^ hU narrative of tbo miaorable cam* 
pidgii 0 X liouihokl in the Fast of France, wu find at every point 
the aome Igaorastee of the calibre of the forces which marched 
under the ex-'lniperialiet general to certain defeat, and of tho into 
bearings of the events ruoorded. Werder's aucceesful ilanic march 
to cover the lines of lldiicourt beforo Ih'lfort is spoken of ns a 
retreat, and the action of Villersc^rd, by which he sacce^ed in 
preserving it unmolested, as a triumph for liourbaki's arugp Its 
lU^nnceas at Hdiicoitrl a few days later is ascribed to minor mis- 
takes of detail in the movements against tho linos hold by the 
Germane; instead of being explaine<l, ns it should bo in truth, by 
the utter want of diecinlino and lighting power in tho host that 
Gambetta hod musieW for this unlbrtunalo essay. Finally, the 
practical destruction of llfjurbaki’s f(m;o by its b«:Uig driven pell- 
moll over tho border into Switzerland haa its (umse assignod by 
Do Freycinetin tho mistaken nogotiatioii of Juloe Favro; whttreae 
hla own nairativo clonrJy shows that tJio i\onoJi lino of rotroat whs 
allowed to bo cut, and oscapo fr<im the Horiiiourt ground mode im- 
prACticsbio, owing t< in military bluridor tho roaponsi bill ty of which 
rosts between Gaiibaldi mm llourbnki, who each bfatned tho 
other’s inaction in alhiwing ManteuiKd to pass between thorn, in 
abort, SB has boon boforu said, no military deduclt'jn of M. do 
Freycinot's is anywhere to be trubb^d, howovur credible his state- 
mentfl of facts may lic. 

Wo turn with ploasure from this toilsome, vet luiprotl table, 
compilation on tho French aide to tho W(»rk of ftiajor von lliiimo, 
which ill its EugliNh droNS forms tho most valimhlo addition to 
our Hiiiok of works upon tlio war tlirit our pi\}.vi bus put forth. 
Major Blame writos with a clear conoisonoss luvich wanting in 
many of hie country’a hlstorinnH; and Major .bmes 1 ms done him- 
Bolf and bis original alike jiintico by lim vigi irons, yet oonect, 
translation of the oxodlent volmuo on which ho has iuboumi. Our 
space forbids our doing more than commending itcarnoMtly as tho 
mostautboutic and instructive tiHi'mtivo of tho hccoikI section of the 
war UiAt hof) yot appvnirod. Ono obvious remark only shall hero 
be made. The render who studies it cnrcfuily w ill discover be- 
yond any doubt that tlio relative vuluo of J)t» Frcycinct’s boasted 
levies dioikiisbed etoadily as the war went on, NVo find tho 
Geriunmi, who at the outset conquered with dilfii’ulty nt Forbnoh 
and AFars-hi-Tour mubI bodies of their eiicmicH, triumphing 
under J'rinco Frederick Oharlrs buforo (Jiloaim four nnniths nftor- 
WAids, when they rmmborwd Ic^^»^h^vll two to thrtjo, overthrowing 
mtiior lator under tho sHtuo Prim^e ('Imnzy's foivcs nt Lo Mans 
with oiio-hnlf their strength, and finnlly, under VVordor, defeating 
decisivolv the attacks of Jlourhuki with onu-fonrth of hia iiuuibei*. 
Fur, ns illume aunis up the lest^ou, it was (iniiibutta’s fuiidnmontnl 
error to sup)>080 that to give arms to a great many men was to create 
armies. This mistake, he adds, the ninult ef n laUe reading of the 
luasons of the Wars of tho Uevolutiou, cauhod tho French Jtejmb- 
lic to sufi'er n defeat mure teriihle than eveu that of the Empire 
which it sttccQoded. # 


cnihnrtKN in akt.- 

I N the fbur or five which comhiiis»' this little voUuno Mr. 

Oolviu has given an lutcresiing hlvricli of a ^lortion of a very 
CUiioue and attractive eubjeet. 'J im fierdvim of art is a thing we 
often hear of ; hut tho limitations t.f art cre perhaps a more fertile 
atad nioro iiistructivo field ol sludy, AVhenoo come tlioso arbitrary 
buimdaries the pas^agiM'f wliich* forms tlm hi^tl.^y of art P Why 
was landscapo-paiulmg impossible for centuries, nlihniigU the power 
iopitint had long b*»on guiiKHl, mid the love of lamUcnpe, tho souti- 
moiit of nature, had nmchiHl m.m' or less expression in literature P 
The natural range of tlio eye at times K'eins arroled, the hand bo* 
nomosiucapahJo of leaving ihecnuveuiimial line of curve, until they 
aire suddenly «t)tfroo by someinHuoncoof whieh ilm aviist is uncon- 
scious. Tho truthful n'mlering of childr. u by tlie painter and 
Sculptor forms one of these strange developmeiity iu art. It is not 
Stmugd that it was made; it is »tmuge that nieii woi\» so long in 
mnkinff it* Pleasure iu the ^ight of cliildhoi^d is certainly no new 
tiling ia tho world’s hisUn-y ; tlio impuUo lo diaw or to model a 
ohilu must, one would think, be natural to every rvrtlst ; tlie originals 
are to he seen In every eottogo and nui-sery j yet Mr. Colvin’s 
— “ there is a sentiment, a su^cvplibility'pF iho spirit, a mode of ro- 
flOrdiu^ young ohildreu, both with eyo and heart, of which tho 
daWJtL Hi enpreosed in oi't, accompauies the dnvm of tho English 
etdiOm ** (tlmt is, is of Uttlo more than a hundred years’ exis- 
in the sense which ho iuionda, literally correct. W^lth 
mteeptious which we will presently indicate, one may 
CBiy thal oo complete poiaUag of children, no drawing 
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ritem Ibr their cm irite mid Ihr flw 

toe B^otds tod Oalasbortmgh rwreehid to art tiqmcHies whkk 
bsd lain doruwat hn her for ceasnrisa. 

In these remaritt^ Hie modem enwlriehseeat he ttedmioodf Of 
all the period of Greek sad Groeo-Boman fiEom ttus time 

when sttbjeota of eominon Ufo beg^ to be tresMi we base ee te* 
mains but a few domnged walls in PomTOii or fhis lUam ef lihe 
Cffisars, a few vases, gems, and metal roUefa, saved at random 8rom 
the enormous destruction which accompanied tho Northern deluge* 
Yet this period of art, which cavers long epaoes dnrinw wiSii 
productivcuoss must have boon at its maximum, k cne ^ five eg 
six centuries— a period longer than that which separatee ns 
Giotto. When we think of thi^ wc see what a mere drop from 
tho ocean has survived iu the richest museums: we ca n not mist 
the disc^mro^ing iuforonce that it is impossible for ns now to 
recover tho hislory of ancient art. FVum our scanty fVsgmenle 
we may indeed conjecture that the Greeks, both in Greece Itstia anA 
wherever through the whole IComon world their essthetio inAtfenoa 
oxtendod, did carry art into what we should call many mCdem 
directions ; but wo oao do no more than coiijectuiu It is a sad but 
Oil inevitable Iomadu that wo learn when we turn our eyes firom 
whnt survives of IIi IUn in biKiks, or in works of iktt and aK*hltec« 
ture, to what we know once existed. Priiiunviil man himseUf 
during tdl tho tnilirnnut through which wo now faintly trSce him, 
is hardly represtuit-od more bandy and more sporadically than tha 
centuries of that luuj^iiiicent civilization. * 

With all this region, however, and what may bo dimly seen of 
it, Mr. Golviti does not meddle, ills essays begin tho subject tsom. 
post-Ohristiftn times : — 

In wlifit Hcii'io f hu it4k*«l iviTi* children t.nkcii ; whnt nrti^tio uto was mad* 
of them by the old fchovii>, aiid e^pe; ially .... hv The divine School of 
Ilnly ? ft H eviileiiL thiit ehililn ii limy Ik< irdiLii eiiht^r niitanlly os whst 
they ure. nr aitiut laily lui rypis olid lUurei of whai thev are not. A fRhool 
f liny either PCM nnd enre shout them m (hi ir eoiiiuioii kuinsn folatlcds, or 
I efer them to other oud mure rcnintur rclalioiid su^;^e:iUd by religion and 
iiniigiiiAiiou* 

Starting from this point of view, the writer con^ideTA briefly tha 
children who appear iu the ilnly FaunUos of the Italian mostors, 
and the later outbviist of Cupids and ornainciiud ttmw im which 
accompanied the UeiioiAsanci.* movoineut Thinpait of the subject 
in\ite8 ex|miisiijxi. Mr. ( -oh in's reiiiuiks uix* good uiid true, but 
tboy demumi a coiTHidm-Hblo ocquaiiitaiicti with Italian art from tho 
ix'ivdor. Wliut i« mowt striking heie is tho contrast or conflict in tho 
painters* minds butwet n tho uctuul child they hail, or should havo 
had, buloro thnn as a nunJcl, and the hi^^li a ii peril uiiutti idea which 
they were, with more or less of tho “ vision and the lacully divine,” 
endeavouring to express. On tl.i^ poiutthopriinitivo inexporionco 
told sevondy. Where so ditlicult a cIush of models was concurnod, 
DO one could even iipproximalely hope to tiuilo tho look of life 
with the look of Deity, iUi]oH'!i he had readied (Musldmuble muster/ 
over design and colour, llcnco tlie Holy Ciiildron of the oorly 
religious art are for centuries much below the Mother in beauty 
and cxpru.^sioii ; and honco al>o, when unco uicu»toiy was roachedL 
thuy escape carlioAt^ ns it were, from the painter s idsolisui, ana 
tend to bocoinu riioro human infants At play among tlie glorified 

D i. Yet ft purely “iiaturidistic ” reuderiug is ramly if ever 
; ** tho weight of proscription ” has been upon the least ia- 
snired artist, or, if not, is iniiigined by tho Bpoctator. So again with 
the ohild-ftugcls of religious art ; aud then with the amw^mioi tho 
'Uenidsannee ; iil though hero, of course, ii diiruivnt sentiment comet 
in. Mr. Colvin, although liis language sometimes strikes us as 
florid ftudeoinpK v, and his thought not always adequately renderedi 
has ftimlysiod this very well : tracing thu immortal Aphroditd 
child of tiii^ece, even during tlio first period of ChristiaQ art 
surviving in the Catncoiiibs, to tlio n^e wliou Cupid ia himself 
agmn,” uiid indeed finds from Correggio a gloiificaliou each aa no 
existing nneiont exainplo appmaches, in acorUin tender and myaki- 
cal l)«auty, lutiiod with the full play of euer(^>(ic life^ Then 
rapidly follows thu decline, when figures of children, employed 
more and more for merely decorative efleet, become one of the 
dominant uiAMinrisms of Italian art. lloAden will remember 
many a wall or canvas whero the painter baa put in a ohih^ appa* 
iv^ntly be<’auso bo could think of nothing else : until at last wnet 
aliould projH>rly be the most frerii and natural elomont in art be- 
comes preoietdy the most conventional and insipid. Albono and 
Fiaiuuiiiigo ore leading iihiuos iu tliis bad and empty style, which 
lias long been tho special favourite of wealthy oud half-tnined 
ooUectors, 

From Italian art Mr. Colvin makes a long leap to En^h art of 
a hundred years since ; giving a few paragraphs to tho French and 
Dutch schools (to the lin>t ot' which ho is not always suflkieiitl/ 
genei'ous), poiniiDg out rather than attempting to solve the curious 
questions which wo have stated above— wby, namely, the drawii^ 
of childhood for its own sake is so recent a discovery, and whyH 
was reserved in the main fur English artists. Tide nortion of 
tho work is indeed one whiuh would ^uiie a oorefut study of 
the cbaracter of the last and the preceding centuries in regnd to 
life and literature, tod would lead into iiiany doubtful questioai. 
Indeed we may oay that a true history of the elghtccnUi centuries 
in Engltiiid is tiow one of our gmotest daMdbwki r we cannot ekseot 
ittubu suppluHl as port of a special essay on art Meanwht^ 
Wu may briefly indicate ihs increased Vfuue which otriltsklkn 
attaches to the life indHidtiaL and what may ha ttnapify 
oollud the unfeadoUiing Infiaenoes (o(‘ modem wl MMW 
the motive oausoe whieh turned rim art IM ftat* 

moo, amanoipated fiKNn the wtricrimm ef Iwto leliiiiW.enA 
Ucnaiaseuce traditions, txiwuidi rim nntiml ri^Wnariilil eC 
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*urtwmA-e«tujy and in anck^ikl-aiignli •• OwMa 

attheiboloftlw ViwiiTt^ 
Itettfeario pUrtm at Bok|ruu fhaiiceftirwaidi in 
Valnqiiiaao and many mosa^ tea 
^diandeiliiM ef ohildhood in which a wUh to rapareaeat types 
of mt ^ mwavs Cncmaauigly gmwa nnon the wish to inpraaNit 
indmo^ chiitra portiait A. little jpud clinmg to her &thef*« 
mt^hj vandycky in the Louvre, ia an adminhld ilhiatration 
of wia iandenoy.^ The aame ttailery oontiuiia another in the 
well-known Infimia Mai^gaiita^ oy the fp^tw Velaaauea, But 
tile full and free outburst of this ezouisite biancb ot art is of 
couise Ibund in our own Reynolds and Uainsborough. ^ By iheso 
two mon/’ an earlier essayist in this hold bos romnrkodi it was 
ithat the p^iy of ohildhood was diet felt, at any rate was first 
Yendeied in art” in its oompletenoas. **Thoy expressed this 
through portraitufs, and have hardly attempted, like our later 
patera, to reader the humours and gvunos of children; but, 
within the ranm which they selected, it is not possible to iiuagine 
a bighar peifeotion in reaching the ossential charm of &uir 
subject, a more truthful and engfagiug graciouaness.” And we 
may add that, ns Blake, FtaxuiHn, and Stothard all followed 
^Reynolds and Gmnsborough, it is impoaublo not to consider tliem 
as artists who, with their own originjuity unimpeached, yet carried 
on and developed tbe course bo splendidly begun. Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, in fact, are the oroatom of the child of art,” and, 
upon this yiow, no essay on the sutyoct can be coinploto without 
a full consideration of their pictures. 

In ssying this we moan no disparagement to Mr. Colvin’s book, 
which does not nrofess to be an exhaustive history, and which 
aatisfaotorlly fulfils its profisiisious. And we hope that the interest 
of what ho has given us may attract attention to the subjoct sullU 
oieptiy to render it worth while for tho author and the puhlisher to 
recast the work in the form of a perfect moiiograplL In that case, 
let us add, the ihdiiig and unsutisfactory photographic illustra- 
tions (although, indeed, they are good 8p<jciinena of that false fine 
mi) should bo replaced by engraving. 

The three essays on Blake, Flaxman, and Stothard. which form 
the dff of the book, are tho most satiHriiotory part 

of it Those papers first appeared in a magirzine, and here and 
there we find traces of the treatment natural to magasine-writing, 
both in the stylo ami the matter. But on the whole they may be* 
heartily z^unmended both to students and to goucrai roa<lers. 
Mr. Colviu here iinitos discrimination with that sympathy in tlio 
abs^ice of which criticism desen'os tho shudder wliich it too often 
cxcitm among the enthusiastic or the indolent Besides giving a 
Te^ interesting analysis of the peculiar qualities exhibited by 
artists wo have named in the region of child-dosign. ho has care- 
fully summed up their general value and position in art, and it 
may be specially noted to his honour as a critic that the magical 
attract! vmiees of Blake's genius, 40 strangely balanced between 
immaturity and perfection, has not seduced him from sobriety. 
\et, though the illustrations to Blake's two early song- boohs de- 
serve all JUr. Colvin's praises, wo must own that we set Blake in 1 
this particular field higher oven as poet than as paiiitor. Rich os 
ia the lynoal poetry of lilngland — so rich, that it must, in our I 
judgment, be deturively placed aeoond to that of Greooo alone { 
amongst all Western fitoraturea — it contains nothing in its way I 
more perfect and tmuno unique thmi soma of tho childless Blnki/s ! 
atanaas upon clnldren. We could liavo wished toifind I’oom for 
a capital quotation from Mr. Colvin's ossay on Haxman. But we 
trnat he will pardon us if the space be allotted to one or two of | 
those lyrics, which, despite the excellent ** Life ” which we owe to 
the faithful care of MunMn. Qilchriat and Boasetti, are much less 
known than they should bo. 

The lint is tbo " l*i urse'a Song ” 

When the wifcce of childrun are hwird on the green, 

Ami laughing is heard on the bill, 
lAy heart is st itst within my hfeait, 

AuiJ every thing else b siill. 

Th»‘n come, home, roy rhlldrun, the son is gone down, 

And the dews of night arise ; 

Come, wime, Juavo oirplay, and let us away, 

Till the morning appears in the skioe. 

Ah, no, Ift «e phf^,/nr it ($ pti dity, 

Andw€mnwBiffoio$htpt 
JBitidef, intlu akp tho iittU iinU fyp 
And the hilU ora ail etnatr'd w<M sAaiax 
Well, well, go and play till the light fade® sway, 

And ttieii go home to bed. 

The little ones lesp'd and shoutad tad Itagh'A 

AndaUlhtiaUeeehoriL 
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QOHlNQTC^'ft mSCStURSOm WfOTmaA* 

T ib Memoir of bis friend wbihh RiofiMfr Mi 6a(i)tb torn 
prefixed to the eolleoted editloa of John Coalngton^e Uieael^ 
loneoua Writinge is, as migbl have been expetiAod of n Ufe to 
uneveiitibli a leoord of menUl activi^ rather than of eattsvnal 
inoidents ; yot it cannot toil to inieMtnhose who look upott tbe 
late Rrotosior of Latin as one who may be said to have revived 
iho due appreciation of Viigil, as well as the love of tilaiiloal 
transiatiQD. A survey of hie uto and romaina U auffieieat topfove 
that this twofold and kiudred aim woe hia mitior atidbral^t 
and that tho mors be discerned the existence of a field for poeM 
taste and aohievomeut— eecondaiy It may be, and not Invmvinff 
the higJipsi giita~ 4 n the reproduction of the luaater-pnema d 
autiqultp^ tho luoro entirely his laboum took that turn, and eel 
aside for it, Ui a very grtiat extent, an earlier bias tor erltleal and 
philolrigicai ronuoroh. Though the volumes before us ofibrd, in the 
*<£pUuila Oritica” to Goisford, and in the reprint tbe 
Jtmni&i'haa Afussam (j 861) of an article on the scoond part ol 
I the ** Fables of BabriiiH,'''^safiieiont proof that at all peims of 
Couingion’s life ho was capable of critical elTorts fit to win him 
a rank near our Forsons and Klmsleys, and beside the best of 
those German urofessors who were fiuii to hear more ofrhiiu on 
such subjects tlian lie could find room fur in the pages of the 
Edinhtryk, it is notable that nearly two-thirds of uis ooUeetod 
miscollanios ootioorn, diiectly ur {ndiroctly. tho question of transra 
lation, especially in iu connexion with nU favourite field| that 
of Augustan literature. To this a sort of stimulus Is given 
in the first inatauco in the Essay on tho **l*oetry of PitpOi” 
'wherein the roiinomunt of poetic stylo developed by Fopa, and 
culminating with hiui, is pariillnlod with that perf^km In the 
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from the Edmlturyh^ contribute iu aiil’cront ways; tho one direoUy, 
the other by sotting forth tho grounds of tho wrilerV protorenoe fur 
the perfect polisli of Virgil to the rough, half-bawLi umrblo of Luoro- 
tiua I'ho same spirit animates, the sumo piediloctions underllo, 
tho rest of tlm oasnys on Latin literature which go ovor eorli^ 
and Isfor ground, os if to prove that to the Augnstao development 
there exists nothing s»mi/s aid aecunthim : whilst, as if to stamp 
this as tbo chief design of the author's literary teaohing, a prosu 
version of the wholu of Virgil’s asoertaiiiod poetry is pnuteu for 
the first tiino ia tho second volume. It is curious to ioquiro 
whence came this sirong bios for a field of litoitur oifori not 
generally deemed so high or wurtliv as that of conjwitural and 
cmondiitory criticism ; and the .Mmnoir Indoro us fumisbes mate- 
rials for tho inquiry. Wo find in it that, before Coniogton toft 
home for Hcho<d. lie had a thi>usiuid liui.^s of Virgil bi his lioaiL 
aiid was an old hand at comparing translatious uf that puw 
with each other, JIi« bout is discovered, whilst at Bsvortojr 
ScbjKil, which ho toft at thirtet n, by his purchiHuig a copy 
of Sotheby's Homer with Ilaxman's illustrations, Cor 11. l CSi-Hl 
bargain no doubt, but a Htill' price for tho non of a Uoaolnihim 
clergymim of obviously moderate incaiw. At Rugby, to which 
ho was rooioycd, thore were diilbrotiuos of oplnioju os to t ba 
amount of his gonoral knowletlgo ond bis powors of thought 
and fancy. ”Tho Ikictor” rated these less highly than bis gift 
of memory. His comrades gave him credit for imaginative aud 
reastming tk)wers of a very high order. Fossibly aa Imperfijcli 
sympathy between roaster and scholar may have had sumethiug 
to do with Dr. Arnold's estimate. Conuigton certainly ssema 
to have been mlsundi^rstood by that gnat aud id>to iOMhor in 
a matter of school police, if not of uternry prowess* His one 
bcIkhiI scrape— which was, at Uie worst, uon-hitorferouce with a 
mild lark 01 tho fifth form— was visited with the loss of several 

1 *At At S. a . a .m m ^ 



Doctor tiioukl have been prescriSi^ a course of rising in tbai 
genial satirist whose lessons of thoroughly human wisdom were 
the late Professor Oouington's last wo* of translation.. Koadcis 
may think variously of Aroold'ii subseemont intimation to Con- 
ington that he bioh, after a time, a l3is severe view of the 
matter. To us It seems that if Oonington loved and reveremxMl 
the Doctor none the leas to the end, a gtxnl deni of tho credit is 
due to tbo admirable forgivingness atm geneioeify of tho boy- 
natiife. 

^But pocriUy there have been some ground fur Arnold’s 
•stiuMite^ young OoninglUMi's calibre. His carlv gift* certainly 
•iwm to have bad mexnorjr in their front »nk. A mooUection of 
him when be first enters Oxtord and read with liinwood, the 
great of University scbolara and would-be classics] bints, 
^ ** ^*to s mtn more vriin powers of word-criticism and such 

^ Writhpa of Jokia OboIngUmt lata Conma Frvfaaaarof 
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teuicnom in yarious readings connected iHih Greek chorus as 
would ooasist with an extniordinarj inemofj, than with genius 
and fimcjsuch as would be exhibited in mlliant condition. 
Ills skill and discernment in handling a vexed chorus of i^schyl^ 
seemed nearly, if not quite, on a level with his tutor’s ; his 
prose and Latin verse did not then strike fellow-pupils as so 
conspicuouslv superior. Perhaps this may account for his totid 
failure to ontain the Nowdigate for BSnglish verse, and, until 
after two attempts, to win the Latin verse ; though it must be 
admitted that he got in one year the Ireland and the Hertford, 
in which oompositioD, original and translated, counts of course 
for much. Our own theory is, that the gift which was strongest 
in Conington, that of interpreting a favourite epoch of classical 
authors, both by translation and by commentary, slumbered during 
the early period of his acadomio career, and that until his Latin 
Professorship fixed bis aims and objects in 1 8 54, there was an even 
chance of his going down to posterity ns another emcndator of 
u%)scbylus, bom to clear the way for a few curious divers into 
critical depths, and not^as it happily turned out— as the inter- 
preter to a very much wider range of readers of the distilled salt 
and sweetness of the groat Augustan poets. Up to theiturDing 
point which we have indicated, there is as much of disappoint- 
ment as of satisfaction in tracing the scholar’s career — his failure in 
the eilbrt to exchange the Oxford cloister for the Inns of Court, 
his temporary connexion with jourunlism, for success in which 
Professor Smith thinks his mind was too timid and too prone to 
balancing, bis return to the University, and his resolve to settle 
down at literature. Of this period Conington gives his own in- 
teresting reminiscouces in a letter, long afterwaxds, to Mr. Court- 
hope 

I was mlsArablo till I found iny wnf/iVr— kept wasting myself In ctTorts 
which I could not myself approve or get others to approve, and at last, in 
despair, 1 roturnod to acholarslifp as rametiiing which 1 know 1 could do, 
though as my world widened 1 hod come to despise it as inaderpiate. Now 
I am reaping, I hone, the reward of those turbid years In u way that 1 had 
ceased to expect. 1 tind that, though I cannot write any original vcrfio, 1 
can translate well enough to make it worth while continuing to do so. llut 
ihls came to me, as you kuuw, ** longo post tempore.” 

The work of the intermediate period was, it is true, progressive 
ohd not retrograde. The edition of the Choephorco is more fault- 
less and memorable than the AaamamnoiXf though tlio latter had 
xn English version annexed, nut Coniugton’s happiest years of 
work synchroniie with his Virgilian labours, and the opening of a 
field for them through his Corpus rroiessorship. ’Fho winter of 
his discontent became a glorious sumiuer to lust fvir the rest of his 
days, whilst, as he worked at Virgil, he grew more and more 
weaned /Irom the depreciatory criticism of that great poet which 
had been common in his early years, and learnt to feel all that 
sympathy with bis art and genius which breathes in ^his lecture 
on the style of Lucretius and Catullus as compared with the poets 
of the Augustan ago. Herein, more than in his religious opiuions 
•and feelings, more too than in his sympathies with University 
rofonii, which were liberal up to a certain point, consists the 
interest of his life ; liis vocatiou being to advocate and iiliistrato 
^*the thorough word for word scrutiny of each work of a 
favourite aumor,” not meroly bv professorial lectures, but by 
commentaries and translations, realizing the fullest idea of mastery 
of a given ancient author. llogiuniDg the conimcritivry on Virgil 
in 1B52, he lived to publish two of the three volumes, and— with 
Mr. Nettleship’s nasistuuce — to have got well furwaid with the 
third. Our pages have from time to time done justice to this 
important work of scholarship, and it is ploosant to tind Mr. Con- 
ingtou in one of his printed tetters not only expressing his souse 
^f this, but also proiui-Ving to supply — wlmt bod boon hinted at 
os on omission— ** an oxaiiunation into Virgil’s place in literature ” 
at the close of the work. Pan pamx with his commentary 
bo WOB wooing his old love of translators ond translation. Not 
long after the publication of his first volume of the Virgil com- 
montaiy ho won a large measure of critical approval by his trans- 
lotiou of the Odes of Horace. In 1866, tiiree years later, he 



‘ the whole poem, 

TMriety of its cadences, ns well os some faint eoho of its pathetic 
undertones.” We occept, too, as fact, and not os the language of 
partial testimony, the statunient in p. xlv. that ** the book nos been 
a fhtourite witli the world at laryc — with the viroine$ and pueri — 
Ohd probably has been read through by some who never did as 
much to any other original or translated epic.” 

In 1 868 lYofessor Conington published a Spenserian version of 
the last twelve books of the Iliad, a task undertaken at first at 
the reqaesi of Mr. Philip Worsloy on his death-bed, but one the 
charm of wUoh so grew upon him that the labour of love became, 
Wore it finished, in every s«msen pleasure. Lastly, in 1869, the 

year of bis dsath, he puhliaheil a version of the Satires, Epistles, 
and Ars Poetiea of Horace,” worthy to be read, for pleasure's soke, 
beside that of Mr. Theodore Martin, whilst for penetmtion of the 
deeper vein of Boieoe it bos no equal. Mr. Smith thinks that 
this work has attracted oomparatively little attention, and that 
tbe fi^t lies not in any defect of the translators wit, or 
quiakm to lealise the flavour of tbe original, hut in a certain 
aibitiaruMWi on the part of tbe reading public. We have no 
notion what the aale*(rauge might show as to the much 
tttie appreciation of this volume, but we are certam that its 
Mrit m^ccy hkh. A auooesafiil imitation of Oowper’s style, 
w n i^sliin of Introdnotioii 


of compensatory pomts, the ratio of which is pointed oat in 
pp. Ixiv.-r., ami which, within due bounjh^ cannot mit give strength 
and life io translation ; a wise altematioa of doseosse and pan- 
phrase, are the oonstitaents of a worir which, if it fiuled to 
obtain unanimity of applause at the first, is not tbe less aore to 
win and retain steady literaiy favour. -We make no apology to 

a noting Mr. Smith’s account ef Protosor Conington’s methon in 
bat practice of translation whereby ** he became an interpreter of 
tbe ancient world to his own generation in a huger sense than he 
ever could have been as a mere commentator ” 

He used to leam some couple of hondretl 11m of his original by heart Ctf 
indeed they were not already present to his memory) and then work oat w 
version In hU head, sometimes in hours regularly set iPart for the porpoas, 
but oilen at ckUI tiinca, aa in a soliUry walk, or on a railway journey, or beftwe 
he rose in the momiog. He used in this way to get through his work with 
• great rapidity, sotnetiraes not writiog down each Tiatch of vtrsss till It was 
: quite ready for the press. 

I The deeply interesting details of his religious searchings at one 
i period of his life, and of the nature and end of his last iUnssSy 
; though rightly communicated by the biographer to the reader, are 
' beyond our province ; but it is simple justice to point out, what a 
‘ wise selection from Professor Cooin^on’s correspondence inffi- 
ciently shows, how nobly and afiecUonately he created and sue- 
tainoa a personal influence wiili younger men during the wl^e 
course of his professorial life. With them be worked heartily^ 
not in the academic routine merely, but in the interoouise ox 
vacation and relaxation. They will know better than any 
outside observer what he was to his own circle of intimates. 
Judged by others, it is possible that he might be found wonting 
in the quality of fun and humour, and credited instead with a 

E rim ness and formality which are not in truth inconsistent with 
is canons of literary composition. Capable of rising in 
criticism, had he chosen, to heights neighbouring those of Bentley 
or of IVrson— capable, as he shows himself in a noble psM^ 
in his Inaugural Lecture (pp. 219-20), of realizing and describing 
the attitude of the true scholar — ho seems to have shrunk from 
handling, os those great critics did, the trenchant weapon of ridi- 
cule; ho held oven the darts and shal'ts of pleasantry to bo a 
trifle undi^ifled. One sees this where, in bis able and appre- 
ciative criticism of Munro’s ” Lucretius,” hoflnds himselfconstromed 
to notice that pleasant scholar’s ” neglect of literary conven- 
tionalities,” and maintains that modern criticism ” ought to ex- 
press itself after tho manner of English literary precedents ; and 
that an editor of the Classics ought to aim at a stylo as classical os 
that of the Historian of the Decline and Fall of the Fonuuk 
Empirct to study the critical manner of a writer like Hallam, and 
even at times to dress himself by the glass of I^ord Macaulay” 
(p. 237). It is conceivable that some readers may be found to 
adopt this over-storcbed view ; yet it is not the loss certain that 
the freshness and even eccentneity of style which, caught from 
the elder critics, enlivens IVofessor Muriro’s notes, is no bad 
viaticum wherewith to journey through an ancient cla^c without 
tiring. Some allowance may be claimed for diversities of taste* 

As connected with the moot question of inaintoining the ascend- 
ency of the classics in our schools and colleges, Mr. Oonington’s 
essay from tho CmUemporar^ on a Liberal Education” de- 
serves as careful study as his golden words on the academical 
study of Latin. Ills essaye on Jilarly and Late Koman Epic and 
Tragedy ”are tho nucleus of that history of lioman Literature which 
Mr. Conington might so well have written, and which some one, 
sooner or later, must arise to write. Those on English Literaturei 
on I’ope, and on Shnkapeare’s Xror and Utmdet^ bear witness io 
tho qualities and habits of mind which a classical training 
apecially develops and forms. Tho de rinAanoe of .the 
second volume — a prose version of tho EucoUcSf Q$orgk$i 
JEneid. which was designed for the eventual complement of ^e 
authur^s Virgilian labours — is memorable as a grace^l and 
sonorous whole, in which flaws are so scarce that we have 
descried none in tbe space of some doaena of teat-pasaagea. In 
some future notice of Virgira coming tranalaton we may have 
occasion to recur to this valuable prose version ; at present we 
con only thank Mr. Symonds for having included it in the range 
of his ably fulfilled task. 


DR. GLADSTONE OX FARADAT.* 

T here win scarcely, it would seem, be any likelihood of 
failura or stin^ within the limits of the present gensralioa 
at least, in the ofiectionate interest which nngen round the 
Boientific services and the personal worth of Faraday. We have 
had tbe eloquent and glowing iloge of Profresor Tyndall, and ihb 
more copious, if less lifelike or stirring, vduniee of Bence 
Jones^ not to speak of well nigh countieas minor memoiraar notices 
m mernonam. Throughout the continent of Europe, and wheie- 
ever in East or West science has made itself a eentre and a 
home, witness has been home to the gains which hie rare genhia 
has brought to the general knowledge of nature, and toihe olaak 
which his loss has mode painfully felt among ue onttivatoia pf 
physical trutlL Of the testimoniais to hkmamoiy which have omw 
to UB from abroad we bavd had peorhapa the moat typioal wiflTT**** 
in the^loffn of Faraday by H. Bomae, the eminent Aemlit, ai tira 
Paris Acadmny of Scieiiosa Bare the livahy aagaadMad V 
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smI in n oemnimi^ pursuit Is suMiisd and lost la adoiiiiitiua tat a 
chfoaotor which, in its modcstj and •olf-fongcUhitisss, had a spdl 
agaiMt ei^ pow^ Tho uitcf abssnoa of 

ndMotefts^ nneonsciout subordinathHi of all nteroniary or i 
ambitioiis tnolives to the adranoemeot of truth and the hsoaot of i 
aodety, was a feature in the moml aspect of this conaammiKte | 
pliiloscpber to be beet appreciated bj those whose speoisl studies 
led them along the same track of discovexy, and to whom 
he was for erSr bolding out an ungrudging hand as thllow- 
tafeller, counsellor, and guide. The siinpucity of his hci^t, bis 
/tfibdour, his ardent lore of truth, his cordial iuterest in the 
flueoeaaes and bis iM^nuous admiration of the discoveries of other^ 
his natural modes^ in regard to what he himself disoo voted, bis 
noble soul, independent and b61d*->«ll these gifts oomUinecL in the 
fervid hu^uago of M. Dumas, with unsurpassed powers of intel« 
Isct to give an incomparable charm to the nature of tho great 
* physicist. Among foreign tavatUs we might point to M. A. de la 
ItiVe as one who has dwelt in the most appreciative spirit upon 
tlie methods of investigation most charncteristio of Faraday's 
genius, together with the spirit of truthfulness which, like a talis- 
man, seemed to ward off every danger to which his mighty gift 
of imagination might expose its master. An exquisite soieutilio 
tact, like a preseiitiment of the possible, kept him fixnn straying 
into what might prove false or fantastic, liunce it was that what 
seemed like dangerously leaving the beaUm track and giving tho 
rein to the imaginative faculty, futile or harmful as it might be 
in the case of mediocre minds, frequently led to vast and vmuable 
results in the case of Faraday. 

It is the strong sense of personal relation between the writer 
and the subject of his biography that gives its special value to 
))r, Gladstone's recent volume of reminiscences. Containing little 
of new matter, and far lit>m being a model cither of literary stj^le 
or of philosophical thought, this short memoir would othorwise 
call for scarcely more notice than many an onliuary magazine 
article, for which lowly and transient destination it appears to 
have been in the first instance intended. Intimately associated 
however as the writer was for years with one so consummate, not 
only in experimental work but in the intuitive flash which his 

g enius seemed fo throw into the dark places of nature, there could 
ardly fail to be impressed upon the mind of his assistant and pupil 
something that to tne outside world might speak of the master, 
might carry on his teaching, and reflect the i^ory of his intellect. 
To be tnuned under tho dincipliue and in habitual contact 
with the methods pursued by the first of expcrimciitials, seems to 
have been felt as a privilege, and os a plea for any amount of 
hero-worship. If the result of a certain veneration oven for the 
ground trodden by his master is to throw a halo of disproportionate 
or exaggerated light over the pettiest details of act and speech, it 
may bo urged on behalf of Dr. Gladstone that simplicity and the 
absenco of stirring events were tho conditions of life sot by tho 
character itself which forms his model. It is only by multiplica- 
tion of riight traits and unstudied indications that a pontonality 
eo averse to display, so absolutely unconscious of sell, is to be 
realized to tho cvo» of tho world at large, A life mor« bafniug to 
the efforts of a biographer it would be difficult to conceive, owing 
even lesa to its uneventful flow than to the equable and un- 
deriionstrative tompemment which pervaded it tliniughout. Tho 
eame thing may be said of that wluch by common consimt formed 
the sTound of f araday’s intellectual glory — his method of working, 
lirllliant, never failing, almost unique, os it senmt^d to the eyes of 
the beholder, he was himself probably the least conscious of its 
secret, the least able to analyse and define its logic. Although 
Faraday was not a mathematician, we have the witness of one of 
the first of mnlhematicai physicists, Sir W. Thomson, to his power 
of divining tho results oi mathematical investigation. Moreover, 
what has proved of infiDite value to mathenialicians themselves, 
he has given them an articulate language in which to express their 
thoughts, llie whole language of the ** magnetic field " and lines 
of force” is Faraday'a The chapter in which Dr. Gladstone 
brings together the concurrent testimony of experts in manv 
cognate branches of science, the most expressive and valuable 
poiiion of his book, abounds in proof of this faculty of reasoning 
by an implicit rather than a conscious or an avowed method, 
lamday's power of appreciating an d priori argument was 
weak compared with his rapid and intuirive grasp of facts. I 
was never able,” be telb us, ** to make a fact my own without 
eeeing it, and the descriptions of the best books altogether failed 
to convey to my mind such a knowledge of things as to allow 
myself to form a judmnent upon them.” If Grove, or Wheatstone, 
or Gasaiot, or any other friend, told him a new fact, and wanted 
his opinion either of its vslue or its cause, or what evidence it 
coula give on any eab|ecL be never could si^ anything until bo 
had seen the isct For the same reason he lound hims^ unable 
Co work, as some profeeeors do most extonrivelv, by the tgeo^ of 
etudenta and pupib. All tm work bad to Se bb own. Tbia 
peculiarity wna in no wise due^we may be sure, to any lack of 
tmaginatioii, a Ikeiilty in whkb Faraday was supreme among men 
of ecience. It was mere dosely connecied with what Mr. Manet^ 
Uliistratliig his meaning by an anecdote pemonal to himsali^ terms 
an experimental instineki It grew out of bbinetadicaHe love of 
truth. Mot that he Iholednpen aliiet as a haid, bolatedt ornonl- 
1ms thing, or that ho ptmdlriiiMMlf before Us apMoataa withont 
apraeonoeivedldeacffwbatwastobealicUedtoaitiiisi* itwae 
rimidy that thepieidbiiee whidklmme iBifa eleiiietttia 

Ua Its safeguaid '^ith btm an inetiiidiTe eantfam vri&h M to 
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emtiebmovereoiiMS and hb oonduslon made dbiir to hb syesii to 
would raaiatain the now irntb, if nasd be^ against Ite 
^Tbo thing l am proudoH of,” were hb words to an a yciyw 
labourer, ”b that I hare never been, found to be wraaf* And 
though thb hoast b taken by hb biographer to hold good onJlf oc 
the early part of hb acientmo libtory, there b no doubt that the 
rarity Of hb mistakes was something wholly beyond e xa mple 
in the reemds ol phyrioal discovery. M. de la DirS goea 
the length of questioning whether Faraday was ever caught 
in a iiiistake. rilill, if not abaolutnly true, thb eulc^ does 
scarcely more than jusiico to the exoubite balance wSToh tho 
wariness of Faraiiay’s judgment at all times kept with the 
hardihood wherewitn he would enter upon the pathway of ex* 
periment 

Of the value of Faraday’s discoveries, Into which Dr. Gtsdsloiio 
enters in bis closing chapters, it is impossible to form a dellnitn 
estimate, whether rrom the point of view of siriot solenoa or of 
the impulse Uioy have given to industrial and oommeroial Iniereeb. 
Time qply can set bounds to tho claims upon the gratitude and 
reverence of mankind which grow out of the discoveries freely given 
forth by him, without a thought of personal interest or reward. 
Warned by Davy that science was a mistress who paid badly, he 
doliburaiery made bis choice, and never grew cold or niggard In 
his service. Not that ho at any time, after getting fairly 
into work, felt the pressure of penury, nr was straitened 
ill any of tho necossAries of life. The modest official stipend which 
he pronounced adequate to his poritivo wants was ekt^ out to no 
inconsidemble extent by private work, not to speak of tlis nsnslon 
which was all but forced upon him in In 1830 hfs gains 

from cboiiiical analyses and other pnifcHsionai engagements 
amounted to 1,000/., and in the next year to much mors. Of what 
Faraday might have made by turning to profit bis brilUant series 
of discoveries, were it only that of the evolution of elootrbity from 
ma^^uetism, or that of spoidtlc inductive capacity, the germ of 
electro-telegraphic CMitcrprisc, tho fortune amassed by any Indi* 
vidual inventor furnishes no adequate conception. Without 
claiming for himself the actual parentage or the telegraphic 
system, or taking a share in its practical devoloptuen^ w was 
ever ready with hints and tentative processes in aid of tho 
now onterpriao. Delighting in the name of ” philosopher,” as a 
lover of knowledge fur Us own sake, and familiar as perhaps no other 
man has ever been with tho primary and ulLimuto forces of nature, 
he could Have it centoiitudly to otiiors to brititf down and apply to 
practical um those varied elements of power which lay in magnetism 
and electricity, heat and light, gravitation and galvanism, chemical 
affinity and meclmnical motion. Ilia great mward lay in every 
sticceasive burst of light which mtulc) clearer his favourite thought 
that those various forces were tho changing forms of a I^oieus. 
which he over sought to graip in its unity and Its individual 
shape. Dr. Glndatone pictures him with sparkling eyes and 
quickened breath dancing round his magnets when tho coiled wire 
gave signs of an electric .wave, or coruscated with a|>arks ; 
wiien ho saw what iiad always bneo looked upon oi perma- 
nent gases liquefy like common vapour under tho oonstraint of 
nroHsiire and cold; when bis f5leclro-stALio theory aoemod to 
break d<iwri the barrier between conductors and insubtors, and 
many other barriers besides ; when lie soul a ray of polarised light 
thiviugh a piece of heavy glass helwuen the j[Hdoa uf an ehmtrlc 
magnet, and 011 making contn«;t saw that bis plane of poUrisatloil 
rotated, or. as,ho said, tho light was miignotizod ; and when he 
w'atchi'd pieces of bismuth, or crystals of Xcolaiid spar, or bubbles 
of oxygen, niiiging tbeinsol vos in deliuito form and figure in Uie 
maguetic field. In his spcculaiious on matu*r and (uroc, on the 
nature of atoms and huponderable ngonts, it was bis aim in his 
maturer works to purify his miml more and more, in tho words of 
Helmholtz, from everything that is theoretical and that is not the 
direct and simple expression of the fact. It is just in this direc- 
tion that bo is recognized by tlie same high authority as having 
exerciscMl the most unmistakable lafiuonco upon the science of bis 
day, first of all upon Englisli physicists. 

There are not many particulars that Dr. OlfoUtons has to add to 
what previous biographers of Faraday have been able to fumbih 
ofhisiK^rsooal history or of his preparatory training. We notice 
one point which is new and full of interest, os upon it may liavo 
turned the whole of liis subsequent career. From some refnarks 
made by Faraday himself to liudy Durdett Coutts, it would appear 
that his introduction to Dsvy was due to the agency of 31. 
Masquerier, the artist and who lodged with the youth’s 

master liibau, and who, struck with young Fornday’s Intelli- 
gence and zeal for learning, hod both given him fessons and 
found him employment. It was through this recoratnendaiion, 
when Davy won Hofferlng from the Injury to his uyos from an 
explosion of chloride of nitrogen, in October 1812, that Faraday 
bemuDo hit amanuensis, though only, os 1^ himst^lf has stated, for 
a tew days. The ice thus fatokeo, it would bo an easier step on the 
port of the young aspirant to science to press his suit for employ- 
ment, which placed him in the poet of aMistant to the great 
chemist From the Corporation of the Trinity House Dr. 
Gladstone has deriv^^ many details of the services rendered by 
FomdaTtewiids the improvement of the lighthouse system, with 
especial rafmnoe to the electric light. The few nnficdoiea which 
he has together from souices not hitherto available com- 

Uiia toast in amors striking light than ever the strong sense of 
the aiagleneai of chiwaetef, and the sweetoeii of temper 
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wUob, WandiMl Tvith ron^wmiunto powers of iDlellect and nn- 
swerriuif fWoUty to truth, mm a Farsdar to fowmoat ranh 
unoog uiofo whom inaokind havo veoemtad and loited. 


thrm OTcmtloM, w* aw «mM* *> •«»*•»»»>» 

cnlW axolUteJy Japawwft W* toJw at wwto w » aawy 

b? a touth ealled Enoujd, c«i tho ftMigtli and waaknasa of Ka** 

pSwiL. Hb wta out Krith i«M* tka aat «rf owMnonylaeaa ^ ^ 


THK JAPANESE IN AMERICA .• 
rriHK opeoing of .lapan to the Western races suggests a num^r 
X of ouriously interesting questdons. The pecuhantieH ol a 
dvilitation whien has grf»wn up in such copplotu iMolation may be 
expect^ to present many instructive points of C(»ntniftt an<! ro- 
nemblaaee to our own. I'hough wo have learnt miuih about the 
Japanase, there is still a wido field of investigation for ooiupotcnt 
cdMBirafa. But though wo are always gliwl to know what any 
intollkront person has to say aljout .lapan, it would jx'rfiaps be 
atlU more interesting to kmiw wliat hitelligent Japanese hiiye to 
MV about us. What do they tliiok of our religion, our ^tial and 
political custoius, our newsimpers, railways, mamiliietorits, and a 
thousand other things which to them nr© entire novelties P They 
Asem to bo so inquiring aud inbdligent a raoe, and have so^miieh 
originslity, that tlmir might perhaps be useful to our- 

Bolm, but might nt any rate bo ( xpet^ted to reflect a gxi^at deal 
of light upon the persoiw who make them. 1 he hook, thoreiore, 
’which we are about to review very attractive in title and in its 
eternal aspect. Jt nnjsists of thn*© parts: tlio first giy*'®^ 
account of the reception of the J/ipanesij Embassy in the United 
Btatea; the soi'-ond consists of a <j(d lection of essays vyntton by 
JaiMineie BtudentM in Atncrira; whilst tliethud is a kind ol small 
Wuc-book upon Anifoiea. prepared under the direction ot the 
JiMiauese Miriisler at Washington nnd iiiteiidod for circuhitnm in 
Jmiau. Hero, then, is an al tractive bill of lure; and we lieirm to 
Win the hope of enjoying the riuro treat of seeing oursehes— 
for from the Jupan»»so point of view the di fl'orei ices bet wcyni 
Enulishmeu and Amorjeana vauish— as others so© us. amt thereby 
dlHCOVeritig how far olliora are capable of appvooialiug our many 

virtues and tuUiuts. . . i .i n 

The first ftoction of ibo book ia from this point of view decmedly 
disappointing. It dewciibea the recepliou of the Lmhiwsy at J>aa 
Frnuciioo, ftt \Viwirm){t'.'», varjint. ->*» ‘O’ '"‘M'lmg 

th^<Ba«rb ImmiueiH -■ „ which wow iiiado ou 

jrj: 5 .X 1 I insight into .iii)nmeso character. There arc few less 
.Jmllarating kinds of reading in the world than oilieial ii^porU of 
Slat© eoromonials ; and even when the hosts are Htorn UepublieauH 
And tb© guests represent uiivt.'s of a Htrango Empire, hidden until 
recently in the luusis of primeval darknosM, the chief remark that 
occurs to us is that every .Stale cori uiaiuul is romaiKably like every 
other. Tiio Chief Ambassador reriituks with tlie utmost prtquiety 
that ^^commorcoi following in the path of our first friimdly rela- 
tions, has boon an active agent in drawing our respective countries 
nearer together in the Hirungoat bomfs of friendshiu and rotaiU 
Afuw ruoro platitudofj as decorouiily as if h© had Won a uiomber 
of one of the Itoyal fHjuilieH of Europe performing his regular duty 
ifiriiHSuiviog deputahoiiM. Tlio N'ico-Ainbossador aflonvarcU takes 

turn, and goes tbi-ongh the list of the viuiouH improvemeuts 
introduced into Japan, in u Mcrio.s of remarks for all the wtuld like 
n Queon^s Speech at the opening of rarliaiiicnt. And so the 
chanter goes on to the recepiivm by (lenenil Grunt and the iluuso 
of Uepreaentatlves, and the “ »pb-uihd Kocial ontertaimmnit pro- 
vided by th© lion. Janies llnujUs. U is all very proper, and wo 
dar© aay that the ontin'taiumenls aud receptions wcio hot a greaUT 
bore than usual nt the time when they occurred, hut, to say the 
truth, wo hod rallu^r be e.\ciiscd fiYmi reading about them. 

W© thoreforo turn, iu the hope of butter things, to the Htudeuta’ 
essays. It s©«ius that there iu*o at the present morntmt two 
hundred Japanese students at difVurtMtt oollegus in the United 
States who are eagerly occupied in H>8imiluiing Western know- 
lodgc. Mr. Mori, the Japanese Anibassador, ia naturally regarded 
by thorn os their protector, and they are in Ibo habit of sending 
him osways as proofs iif the progress which lin y havo made. Wa 
AIA told that none of them have been study ing English for more 
than fivo, and many of thum for not more tlnm one or two Years, 
and that the 0Mi\> 8 are therefore remarkable proofs of their ivlnlitv 
to write whot the editor is pleased to call •* good Anglo-Hoxou,’* 
Wo should have glad to receive a vatimr more distinct stato- 
suent OS to the fiiUdiiy with which the^e essays have been ixqiro- 
duCOdL That they are imt subabnUially altered is indeed plain 
enough, bat wo have wmie buspicion that misuikes in grammar 
and •pulling may possibly bavo been corrected. If not, we must 
Admit that the Jiqmiie^ie Studunts have ivnlly shown romarkabie 
oklll in acquiring a foreign lunguago so dillerent from their own 
Though the essays are for th© most iwrl bovish enough, and make 
no real j^tensioua to literary merit, they aw almost entiruly freo 
from downright blunders in language. Wo are the more 
inclined to think that the work bus been faithfullv re- 
jmducud. bscaitso th© power of imitAtion is most singulnrlv 
OOTolopsail^ o^W rt»p®ofs. Japanese student® havw adopted 
Slot sn^V tho lODgUAg© but tb© thoughts of their teachers ; (hoy 
wtltc BO motinotly from an Ainoricou point of view that it is dUH- 
cult, tp TCmenihor their foreign origin. Many of the essays, w© 
•ttUUgly onmet, oro little maw than attempts to reproduce th© 
IchMlSm wmh tt>« authors hod been aUooding : aad» with two or 

# gfc Aiwrts hi Ammetu By Charles Laniuan, American Seerctavy 
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tolUus,haveuivBBttheolddoctn^<tf 

And “ tfie wboUs polrtuad » d>a*g^jnth 

tricitv.- The oxukmm will come tooner or lAer . . • tMiBblo 

Ir Lir thronV’ oud » o». Thon.we toW 
• /.f fbA mMfenaat ciUsen to rue to m© hlgttueUV. 


Thh proposition is ilJustraiea ^ lo© vig»mr ^ 

ll©voIutiou by the Jacobin Government of bnmee. m s^ 
moral ia deduced from the late Amonoan war ; and ^ 
lion excited by Washington. Turning to the other side of the ques- 
tion, Franku/is quoted to prove ' 

often scUiab. Their toruis agmn mvolvo a yant of energy mwv, 
for UiU re«..m iUb wo*ted _tUe oBieo of 

FiiiAllv, daiungojtnw* do a «'■>'»* mwbief, as IS 1^*^ T 

tho cl^of Aloibisd.., It U id«n thAt thisi. 

i-^y whicli it would be abhurd to onUciie. Tho.odd tbii^ is 
tlittftbo VMin)? .fa|>Hii«»e li<w bacomo so tborougbly 
IvTsiHl Jtimt bo doo. not njAke « single 
any way upon Japim, and his illustrations are all drown 
idtofxiln bLtory. ‘ Kvor)- word might have ** 41 ^ 

lad iu u middlo-elsB* oxammntron in hngland to whom Japwi was 
as iinicnown as Loudon is to the Japiinese. 

Tho aaine i» truo of most of tho other essays. 1“ ” 7?» 

however, we eatch sight of the reiii human bomg. Mr. Mon, it 
Hpihjars, hue iAtlu.*r uuniae^rdy, os we fanny, oenytt.^ t^^^^ 
dents for waiting Hareasli.- riimotU nbout Amorioo, f"' P® 

duoing unkind fooling. Americans are 
cost, but suroly they could bear a sonuism or two from a 
student in a college essay. However this may be, one w ^ 
tho writera have biam allowed to express theur ^ 

on “Th© rracticrtl Americans’ w wi attack on the dollar- woislup 
of tho country, which U expressed with a gmKi deal of vigour, and 

fWVB W aitthfir" remark. Tlimigh tho Aiuen^Sy 

wyattiff aiunor, ^ ^ , ♦r iMimr n? liome. thev, 

Hcnd miasionnricH to teach tiio wretched hearneu to on good, 
and at thu same time ivimd a company of practical men 
who hIiow their pmcticubllity by extracting tho richea in every 
way, mul, when they could, by elevating tiiofte men whom their 
follow-couiilrymeii undertake to tcacb^to be wliat P-— to be 
good !” Vet ovt‘ii iu tbi.«* bit of fsiitire wo must coufu.sH that there 
is not much onginality. 'riie Japaouse eludent is iu fact only 
ropoatiog tho reniarka which he has road iu Amoxicau or EtiLdUh 
books, without giving them any npecial oolouring. Jt ia perhaps 
chamcU*riatic that the prejudice againat miAaionarios which appear© 
iu tho lost pnasngc iiiids exprof^.don more than once. The ©tu- 
donta apeak re.dpectfully of Ohriatianity, and on© or two of them 
would appour to b© C'hrisLiauv. The othura do not, for obvioue 
I reasons, admit that the (.'hrislinii rolimun deacrvcs to boremrded 
as the 8oU ombodiinent of truth, but look at it pretty much after 
tho iiiannur of Chuiidor Sen. Tiiia kind of cnlighteuod toleration 
of Cbrislianity, howo\^r, does not extend to th© miaaionariaa. 
Mr. Toyiuua addrcaaoa a very amait letter to “th© geutlurnen 
of tho Missionary irfocicticH,” rccpiostiug them very ©mpbatiw^ 
colly to ©toy at home. Toyama urguoa, oa some people Imve 
done on this aide of the world, that it is absurd to talk 
about ** fixHi religion ” on bobiUf of priests whoso only object is to 
onslaYo people by playing upon their ignorance. Tma ia pointed 
at tho Jesuits, but ho is careful to cxnlaiu that he does not tbiok 
much better of thu l^rotestnnts. Il© sutos up his rumarka by 
saying that ho objects to sending out misaiomuriesi “ hooause they 
aru IkhIi the fiitbers of ignorance and tho enemies of free religion. 

On this question depends the whole future of our oountijinen. 

It depenos on the istaiu of this question whether they are to 
becoiu© thu Knstern Irishmen or tho Eastern Yankees.” Another 
curious essay by the same student describes a visit to a Komaa 
Catholic church, lie admires tho music, but rewds the sermons 
Slid oeremouies from a somewhat Voltuiroan pmnt of view ; ui^ 
ho winds up with tho following paragraph, which is the most 
epigrammatic piece of writiDg in tho bo^ 

From wliAt I MW and bo^rd 1 ahaU alwsyg bcll<we Mr. PrMslifnr when A© 
says that his church alone lias stood firm and UQchanged, lieoAua© it was 
shocidog to imagine UmI U evor woo or can ever be any w»rM. Hot, to tell 
tiiu fruili. it is luy grvatesi (ksise UiAt these Churtdto will not change^ at 
l<■A^t white 1 stoy in this country, bi-Gaus© licnctTorth, whenever I may 
hiiinesick, 1 will go to one of the Homcm Catholic ctorclnu and DM tnol 1 
am in one of the dasr flttddlia tampiWa of far-olf Japan. 

Mr. Toyama is evidently a very clever fafloWa The oUukb mej > 
at least boast that they have learnt to write l^gUsb remarkably 
well, and have oasiiuilated, oven too comjdeteiy. the ideas of th© 
surrounding medium. We ore still, however, aiiiieet os fat of os 
ever from obtaining any clear answer to the queorion, What do the 
Japanese think of usP We turn thereibie in dAi g^ to lost 
lecture. Here wo have a statistkuQaecouiit of the Umhsd States^ of < 
the poUticul and sodaiinstHatlons, the rote of wsgei^ the price of ' 
land, and a number of other intioMtUigiiialtais^ whieh k mdsod 
a very ^^peetahle commlotiqn^ and appem to lie eoBirillile eiA 
impArual ©nough when 1% eentorro into axprerohma eC epiroiQB. U 
has, however, the pecaUarity> whidl for out pimipk m 
uuuyinff that il teUi ue ;Mwhat ^ JapanerotSSij^Aro^ 
but simply what on Adisnean thinloi frm Jqjwnedd wneto 
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weiM of leCtoifl, «e inoitHoof at ertr vat dravii from nftt or epitcoptl 
thronta^and that the Holyltland laoeived a new oaaooiaation ia tht 
Immortal MDtonoa wbidi now raring to the mmory of cvtry educated 
RngUthman whan Iona It named:— ^ We were now treading that illua- 
trioat iiland which wat once the liuninaiy of the Caledonian regions. That 
man U little to be envied whote patrLotiam will not gain force on the 
plaint of Ifarathoiv or whoee pietj will not grow warmer among the mint 
of Iona.** 

In the DlnQi oentuiy Iona waa wrecked and plundered by the 
Noneman, who found it on their wi^ to Ireland, where they were 
establiahlng a principality with Dublin as ite capital. From this 
period to the Norman Conquest of England there was little 
xeli^n in Scotland. The priesthood were a selflsb, hucurious, 
half secular class of men, called Culdoes. What property the 
Church had got was becoming lay property, cither by the lapses of 
tiieie men or the aggressions of the lay aristocracy. The only 
ndnce on nword as a benefactor of the Church seems to have been 
that exceedingly notorious miscreant Macbeth. It would be hard 
to find in Scotland auy trace of that millenniary frenzy which swept 
over Europe as the period of the first thousand years of ChrUti- 
anitj was drawing to a close, though its influence was so power- 
fblly felt in England as one of the groat proujoters of the Norman 
Conquest. By this event, to be sure, the revival spirit passod on 
to S^tlandibut W a sort of reactionary influence, when Margaret, 
the filter of the English Atholing, married King Malcolm. Tho 
dubsieting relics of the old English Court — the Court sanctified 
^ the just departed Edward the Confessor — become a part of tho 
efourt of Scotland, now brought its sanctity with it. It will be 
seen with clearness and point in the I loon e description bow tho 
English spirit ruled ana recast the Church of Scotland, until tho 
Battle of Bannockburn set adrift everything associated with ** the 
nuld enemies of England.’* Ever after that period, it is no bad 
rule in estimating the motives at tho root of nil political action in 
Scotland to attribute it to enmity with England. But there came 
in upon the fprowiog hostility towards the old Church other in- 
fluences equmlv secular and more substantial. It has been said, in 
words which tno Dean’s courtesy to his audience would nut have 
permitted him to use bod they occurred to him, that the Reforma- 
tion WAS carried because the aristocracy wanted to take the wealth 
of tho Ohurcb^ and tbeJCovonanttvos carried because they wanted 
to keep that wealth. At the same time tho determination not to 
bo ruled from England gave groat ossistanco to tho baser motive ; 
the people would be Fresbyterion, or anything, rather than accept 
the Service Book and the canons dictated to them from the head 
of the English Church. After tho Restoration tho lame spirit 
took even a wilder and fiercer shape. Scotland was then well 
tired of fanatical explosions, and would have sat down in peace 
with any moderate religious code, provided it had been sclf- 
•uggestea. But again lilnglish prelacy was to be thrust on 
thomi and this time not by throats, but by tho actual thrust 
of the bayonet. True, it was their own factious politicians 
rather than Englishmen that conducted the persecution ; nut it was 
English in tone and origin, and tho people wore too infuriated to 
see it in any other light. To the spirit thus raised to fiery heat 
At the time of the Revulution wo owe much of the fanaticism W'hich 
Scotland has since nourished in her bosom ; and perhaps to the 
ibundance of secular elements in tho causes of that fanaticism we 
iiay be indebted for tho ngroouble peculiarity that the fanaticism 
DM not been so roischiovous ns other fanaticisms have been — that, 
to use a common Scutch expression, ** its bark is waur than its 
bite.” 

The Union of 1707 in a curious manner fixed the existing 
conditions of tliat year as a perpetuity. Scotland was cooling 
down from the hot passions of fifteen years earlier. There was a 
considerable Episcopalian feeling throughout the country. Tres- 
byteiianism, however, had still the working majority, '/ho Union 
could not be carried save through this mniority, particularly ns 
It represented tho nnti-.lacubite Lowlniuis. ’ Accordingly it 
fixed down its conditions v or}' firmly, and it may be said that it 
is owing rather to tho good faith of England in keeping to its 
oblintmns than I0 the later conditions of religious feeling in 
ScoUand that tho Estublifhed Church is rrcsbytorian. We con- 
elude with Dean Stanley’s description of ilio externals of these 
conditions os n charactcristio snecimen of his gift of picturesque 
MQeraliiation. Our readers will not fail to observe bow completely 
too rival meeting of the Free Kirk Assembly has slipped out of 
the picture:— 

The very first declaration wliloh tUo Sowrviffn mnkes— tsking proccdence 
evwi of the leeognltlon of tho rights and lilH?itHHiof the English Church 
and nation, which »tv iK>stiH)nctl till the tlav of the roronation— i« that in 
whielwentlieday ot tho acecwlon, the S>vorrign dovlanw that he or she 
will tnolnlliin inviolate and intact the Church vf iScotland. That which 
WUM ligOlA by Her Melesty may be seen in the Ecgisicr llooae of Edln- 
baigh, and has the peculiar inttiwt of being the llrst Hignaiure of her name 
As Queen. There b a Urge blank loft, in t he doubt which woe thou not 
yet lolvedi whither one or nioa^ of her names would bo uaed, and the aimrle 


who iheu fitted the tee of Canterbury, lu tiie Act of Union iUclf, which 
pliMllboe thU decleration, the eanio sccurltios are throughout cxactiMl for 
ths of fleotleud ns were exacted for the Church of England : and 

It Is an leeetd chat* when that Act was paeaed, and some question arose 
aineit^ tbs Beers as to the propriety of so a^mplete a recognition of the 
Chureb. the thwi Fritnate of all England. the^<dd rock » os 
ho was imd, ArohbishM qhuisou. reee, and said, with a weight which 
QanM all d^eetlonA belofs it* **lhc narrow uotioiis of ell Chniohea have 
hM tiMir tnlii* 1 betttve that Che Charoh of Scotland, though not so oer* 
iKiii dvIb li as true a Brotartaat ChiunA at the Churen of England.** 

- - ao Ri^ttidiinin can me tha meeting of the GaSil Awem^ 


bly ia Ediabnigh wjithoat Mlag that It Is lb# ehief natloDs] lostHallan ol 
the northern Kuigdoiii. Ko other eeehaliellflal swemhly fat the leelm meets 
with toeb a solemn and dlstioot laeofaltlou, wHh sneh a pomp and dfcam- 
sUnce of reyeltv, with sneh awdl-ordeved and wsll-iuidealiood tradition of 
rights and privusges and duties. 

Whit is thus ki^y aeknowledged reesivai a yet lartlMr eenfirmatloo In 
tho common parlance even of nnwllling witneieeA numeUmee ths 

custom of English Charchmen and Seottisb Eptseopollane to diriingvhh in 
Scotland between ** the Church ** end** the KIrli,** meenhig by the Ibimer 
the Episoopalian end by the letter the Preriiyterian system. It is dUReult 
to imagine a more complete testimony to the national chorsetet of the Pina- 
bvtcrian Church than this surrender to it of the true Soottish name of |lp 
(fburcb itseli^ The ** Kirk,*' whatever tho w^ mey mean in BimliehTw 
Scotland moans ** the Chorch,” as truly as iitfranch, or tSUssa in 
Italian. To speak of the Presbyterian community or ^ the Kirk,** and the 
Episcopalian community as ** the Ghuroh," b m Ihct to si^ that the 
Presbyterian community is the national Chnreb of Scotland, •and the 
Episcopalian community an offshoot of the Church of England. 


MARY HOLLIS.* 

rrillE lime of Charles II. is ono well fitted to famish the sceueiy 
JL for an cfiectivo historical novel, though perhaps hardly for 
an edifying ono. lu the coldest, driest, most matter-of-fhet 
account it is still full of dramatic situations and pictureaque con* 
trosts-^a sort of historical fancy ball, where the old Commonwealth 
man and the old cavalier, the politician and the courtier, the 
beauty, tho natriot and the fanatic, jostle eahh other in quaint 
confu^on. The Puritan fervour and piety in the heart of the 
nation crop out strangely here and there amid the general pro- 
fligacy. (ireat political interests, matters on which the fates of 
England and of Europe turn, are mixed up with tho base intriguea 
of rakish men of fashion and lunguid-eyed Sir Peter Lely 
beauties. In short, there is material enough for a religious, a 
political, and a sensational noveUst rolled into one. 

'The author of Afajy Hollis has caught this idea of tho many-sided 
character of the Restoration period, and has worked it out with 
great elaboration, though wo cannot add with peat success. The 
novel is a translation from the Dutch of Mr. 11 . J. •Schliniuel, and 
may perhaps have suffered somewhat in the process of rendering 
into English ; for the spirit of familiar conversation will evuiKimio 
'Cven in tho best trAnslntiou ; but in tho present cose wo question 
whether there over was any to evoporate. Tlie translator, however, 
should have known that the son of a b.ironet is not a young 
nobleman,” and that ” 1 am informed you have been brought up in 
tho countiy quite dillerenl from what* you ore now^ ” is not elegant 
English. Hut thoroninfaultsaroinherentin tho story. Mr. Schiminel 
has not, indeed, succeeded ill with some of the purely political 
characters, especially with that of his great countryman, William 
Princo of Orange. Tho story opens in the year 1 670, some months 
after the signing of tho secret Treaty of Dover, whilst William 
was paying a visit to his uncle in England. The picture of the 
silent nnd uncourtly young man, whom nobody knows whether 
to consider merely as an unmannerly and backw^ard lad or as a 
cunningly reserved politician, is tho best thing in the book. The 
author bus treated him con omore, and made him one of the very 
few likeable personages of a story which mainly turns on the in- 
trigues and counter-intrigues of the Duke of Buckingham and the 
rival favourites Barbara Palmer and Louise de Querouaille, of 
whoso company we have a great deal more than is pleasant Vice 
may bo ns (lull os virtue ; and though it is generally suppO!«ed that 
Buckuighain relieved his bad quirlities by the brill fancy of his wit^ 
it would appear, from a perusal of the present romance, that during 
that perhxl of his life in which he was brought into contact with 
Mary Hollis he permitted himself to be absolutely stupid. He is, 
however, eminently useful in setting all the puppets of the piece in 
motion. Wo tirst become Acquainted with him as one of the ti-adi- 
tionai two horsemen of romance, benighted in tho woods between 
York and Leeds, and finding shelter in Haliaiu Castle, the abode of 
Sir Henry Digby, a baronet of the ancient cavalier school, and Ilia 
haughty and managing wile, whom Buckingham not unjustly terma 
A ** vixen.” The pair have an only child, Charles, a youth arrived 
at the age of twenty-three, who rebels against being set by hia 
father to read the ’Book of SSmHs^ which ' the author evidently 
conceives to be an edifying and bulky work of King James : — 

For Sir Henry, ibe roysl Ixook was sn infallible one, and ho wished th» 
contents of it to seted upon by the Costlu. He recoinoaended the * UwAl 
uf Sports *’ to sU bis tsinily and dcixoxuUnts, and b:id agtln this eveniiig 
handed it to Charles, bU son and bvir, after whiclt ho had fallen asleep. 

Charles, being, os he says, ‘Mcadly tired ” of the book, in a pel 
flings it upon the floor, exclaiming, * I will not read. D ye hear P 
1 will not,’ ” At the heavy fall, Lady Digby is roused from her 
spinning, and as her son does not obey jker command to ** pick it 
up,” she ” gave Charles a box on his ear with the bool^ ailu cried 
out most imperatively, * You sh«U read ; Sir Heniw sold you 
should.' ” This is not the sort of usage that a baroners only sou 
commonly receives from his mother^ and it is not wonderfid* that 
Charles, groaning under this tyranny, finds it necessary to have A 
confidant for his sorrows in the shape of pretty Mary fioUis^ the 
Nonconformist pieoeher’s daughter. ^ 

Charles DigbV and Mary ifoUia both become olqeets of great 
interest to the Duke of Buckingham, who seeretiiy pities the lad 
when hb parents order him oSt eai^ to bed, and ia so stnidc firidi 
his good looks that he luurmuts to hiiuself| ^e fellow I 
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PRANCE. 


T HS new ^reety between Fiance and Germany, eubmittod 
ta tho French Assembly on Motul.iy, la on tlio whole 
beneftdat to France. I'he Gernmns do not gtve up much, 
bBi they give up something. Uadci devious rirrnngeruenU no 
morB money wos to bo paid until th^ist of March, 1874, 
six Uepnrtmou.^ how occupied were to coiiuuuo to bo 
ocoUj^A tintil tho Sftms date. hundred and twenty 

mih^s soling with. interest were to be th<n paid, and the 
Germans wore mthwlih to wicuiuu Franco. U^<lcr tho new 
nrrangsluant tvotity millions sterling nro to bu paid witimi 
two months dfter the ratificatiou of tho Treaty, and two 
departinentsi coUipHaing the tinest parts of Chatupagne, 
aiO to 1>6 evacuated. Twenty millions sterling more are 
10 be p^d on the ut of next Febru.iry, alid forty miU 
lions more oti tho ist of M.'irch, 1874;^ and on eighty 
inillionSi Off two milliards, being paid, two luuio departmontM, 
those of the Ardennes had tho lird to bo evacuated. 

The Inat forty tiiiUiona sterling are to bo paid, with all interest 
then dtic, outlie ist Match, iti75, and thtu tlu* List of Uio six 
occupied dcpaitmcnts, those of the .Mcurio and tlie Meuttho, 
are to bo ovftcuttted4 and Belfort is to bo handed over. Tho 
main features of ttiis now Treaty aro tin n tore that by uii 
i mined late payment of twenty mil lioiH Htoihng, Franco can 
piii'chaso the liberation of two departnicnth, and hIio Iuik a 
year more given her bofom bhe ha> to make a final mtilc- 
inOntwHh Germany. Botli theso stipulations are hcnihcj.d 
to liter. Tho French Oovcrninent stales that it has already 
at its command the funds iiccof*«tjpy f'»r tho prA)inent ot tho 
first faatf*xniUiard, and it is putting die inouiy to a very 
good ,usa cun be made to pro< are tlus liberation oi 

two departments. If the new loan is very HUcciHslnl, and the 
money subset 1 bud for it is pouted in (pticklv, the whole of 
tho occU{)icd tcrritoiy may Ihj rclca«od by Uio date originally 
fixed. Tho Germims aro (|Uito willing at any time to 
toko their money and go away. Hut (h<! mnv hrnri will 
1)0 princifuiUy subni^ribcd in Frun<e, mid to call upon 
French subscribers to pay up m lull by the beginning of 
I S 74 might press very lu^dly on numbers of persons very 
id wed to bc^ the burden, and might seriously diaarrango 
French industry. Tho French Government has therefore 
very wiai^y provided for the worst, snd has secured a year of 
gnm m case of need. If all the money cun bo got and paid 
over m'ii^teen moiMhs^'timo, the liberation of French tern* 
tory win ^ be effected u day ktor, and may be efTocted 
cerlierf ihan was contempkted by the Treaty of Frankfort. If 
diffieiiitios arise and a longer time is wonted tp gotwU tho 
titcmey* time k given in which to get it, wliUe only iwo, instead 
of mIX| tiepanuente will be occupied. Tho French Govem- 
meat tried bard to obtain a further conoosston. They askod 
tbal in propestfam os di# area of occupation was diminished 
the Atunbejm of thd occupying army ehould bo dimin'* 
alsk But the Qermans^ for military reasons, would 
nol Mpme to this^ Ihey itteistad on bomg at liberty to I 


Jumi my Aouiuad am in Fiance so long os they were in 
ee aB. The near Treaty may therefore in one 
iSififm Dtadk the poeitioii of one portion of the Frcneb people 
wp ta h Bwe^ thi' year of gtioe, tho depenmesta of ibe 




ikim kivMi'.j 


VP 


tention of tho Aisombly this week has been fbt 
diHcussioii of tho now taXos which OMfartuitatel|]i^ bV 
vutod if tho iuconao of France is to bohoiOe its etgpsAWbW* 

Tho Aasoiubly at tho oud of hiV week 
previous voto imposing a tax on mQrtgSjges| and j^ iped In oftill 
silting a Bill for taxing shares and boniis. It^ttuiA name 
to tho third of tho taxes which eonstituto the projiMt tit 
tlio Budget (^mniittec — tho tax on businen tiwnf>ittlmN|^)^ 
This tax is cstiiuatod to produce a revenue of mbMit' 
millions of francs, and it so happens that TfiUtlfa 
culuU‘s that tho taxes on raw materials will glve^ on thu 
expiration of ihe Tivt\Liea with Bngland and BSglutUi ihitgr 
millions. It was natural thereibro to ooniparo one 4 lt 
of taxvH with tho ctljor, but to cfo so it was ueca mar v Ua 

oxainino whether tlip taxes On raw nuderikla Would, If 

voted, givo ail) thing bko sixty millions, A Goipltttitao of 
tlio zliKAoriibly had repoitcd first that oUly AfbtaA lUUlioUff* 
and subHtKpiuiiily that only fivo milUoui, could ink obtained 
at once from taxing r.iw materials; and it wbe tif the 

utmost importarico to know whether M* I'lUanfl of the 

Committee wan right. Tho aiscussion of tho tax ou 
l)Ubim*sH tiunsactimis avos thorofore sntemuitsd that 
TiiiHis mighi vnlighlcn tho Assembly as to tho M'Uhdi ou 
which he took HO Vary iavourablo an oatitnule of the probable < 
proceeds of tiiu taxos ho so strong^ rucomineudH, and the 
/VsHcmbly has been niHiiily occupied this week ht listaUin^ to 
his statements on tho subject, and to tho cntioistiis wlikb Ilk 
stntonients have evokt d Rctoro, howovef, entering OA 
deUiils, M. 'i'nii iiH indulgod In a gerjumi deliUKU^jatiun w the 
Titutius ol Cmitmvrcfi concluded under Um Empire. Tbk 
attai k ptovok< d M. ICotui'u to deloiid them, which ho did wids 
muc h spirit ; but nu ro notion that he should dure to Speak 
at uU Ktvmvd to driAc u largo portion of tho Assembly wIIUIa. 
There wa^ the rn</4t iutenso exoitoment, and a gctiCtal tumuk 
and confusion pr<*\aile<l. Tho AMsenibly beliavod, In 
very bmliy indccil, although it is pot for hkiglistumuii firesk 
from tho memory of tlio deplorable scone of (hp present Besekll 
«HhuQ tho IIoufKj of Onnmons lost all sepsuof decoiiey Xa 4 
self-iospect in tlio amusement of hooting down Mr« Abtambk 
liKRjnitr, to be seviro on the kilubta of forei^ kgkktivp 
bodies. Fortnmitely, while ttik war of {NMMliotl Was fftill 
raging in the AHHi'mbly, tho taOntant otitifti when tba 
terms of tho new Treaty hod to bo mode i^wu by the 
MiNimn of Foi(£io.x AvvAms, opd the ititorsst of the subject 
eind tho chilling aiuindcr of the presehco and power of the 
f<^rcjguer m Franco solxirod tho Assetably end brought ft to 
I its senses, 'i'lio next day M. Tuiaas jnetflled hie cokulationa 
^in a long and elaborate speech, and pheUi Wtb much sooct 
saise and good temper, some of ifao leading' iiiembeini of the 
OoiiunitUia^Wliich Im aiffered from him, no Widely Uiged the 
reasons wbreh hod led thorn to support am opposite view. 

The details of tho discussion wens very cemplioatad and 
minute, but tlio goiH^rat pointa at issue oso not very difficult 
ta seize. The whole difference of epiidon arose from varying 
interpretations of the tevend TimWiai oC Oomiuerco by which 
Fi^caa k bpundi ^Thc dkfmmMtiti ituMd that so long as the 
Tmtki with Engtand and Belgium ore in forco-^hat is, for 
eWit tnoniilis longer — acarwsfy atyrthtng at all can be got ogt 
oTtaxes on taw matafkis,^ and that^ the real point being to get 
a shfloieut mei)yuefor the of the year, it k 

idle ta hay# maoci tatamis which dumg the year would be in- 
Avtaiidhrtablkeattm^HdtbEngl^ 

(he other truatioa 

i h tarnff W^d taake such taxes very wipro*^ 

ti m tinfbfy timy ttm, which k a politiosi 
(fWMita%tbe Cbmmhtao appears ta 
fidft ihr nsatgimienta Went 

Eiipl^lIrM tb« pippoeedtam m 
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cotton. M. TniERs said that it was perfectly open to France 
to (AX at once Brazilian and American oottooi and this would 
yield a revenue of four millions and a half of francs. When the 
Treaty with Buglnud expires Franco ^U1 be able to tax Indiou 
cotton, which will yli^d tlireo and a half inUlions more, and a 
further two millions can he obtained as the pressure of other 
treaties is removed by negotiation or lapse of time. So ho put 
the total {>roceods of ibo tax at ten mUlions. The Committee 
rnplied that while the Bnglish Treaty sulndsts English inanu- 
iactured cotton goods cannot bo taxed, and tliat as Euglirth 
irnuuilacturcrs woold be buying American cotton duty free, 
tlioy could make it impossible for X^rench manufacturers pay- 
44^ the duty on Au^erlean cotton to ooutend with them. 
During the months while the Treaty will still cip^'ruto, they 
would dehigs the French, market with their gauds, eo that 
PVench inanufacturorB would not during the Hul^bistCnco of the 
Treaty, and for some time oiler its ecssatiouf be able to 
afford to buy taxed American cotton^ and conseqtlentiy no ro- 
vonuo would be derived from it. After the Engholi 'rrmty 
lias e.xpirod the Swiss Treaty, by which cotton tlrrcad 
may bo introduced duty iroo, will reniuia in forco, and 
cotton will thus iiiid its way into X'rauoo without the revenue 
being bonclitcd. M. Tiiikiis'm reply wn.s of tlio most singular 
kind, IJo stated that up to this time tho cotton introduced 
from iSwitzerInnd was of tho most liuiitcfl rimonnt, :uid that 
France, although weaker than she used to be, was fitdi power- 
ful enough to make berseli' respected, and that iSvvitzerland 
must bo told not to introduce more cotton than she lias 
1111110110 boon acoviatomed to introduce, Tlio Coiniiiittco ob- 
twrvod that, in tho first place, tlm Treaty with Switzerland dis- 
tincCly provided that the Swiss might introduce into Frunoe 
ns much cotton thread as tliey plcAHOd without Franco being 
at Ubci'ty to inquire from what country it came; and that, lu 
tho next place, Cormany, who certainly is not to bo bullied, 
hod csUibUslied tho right of l)o!ng treaU^d on the foot- 
ing of the most lavourod nation, and would claim all that 
the »SwifiS could claim. Ilertuipon iM. Tiiikus urged that 
tho Treaties of Commerce provide that, if n U\x is inijansod on 
raw niatoriala, a correspouding tux may be placed on tho 
manulhcturod niatorial. U'ho (.'ommittce iv>phed that it was 
impossible, under tire existing trcaiion, to ])(ueo a lux on all 
kinds of each description oi‘ raw mutoriai ; ibr many of tho 
treiitios specify that sumo kinds shrill bo imported duty free, 
so that the counfries benefiting by tho treaties would never 
consent that u tax Hhould bo iiiipuseil on tho nmuufaciurc'd 
urticlo whoa a portion of the raw material camo untaxed into 
#]io hands of P’rench manufiicturcrs. XVauco, lor Oxamjile, i« 
iioiind to admit Italian silk goods duty free. M. TuiLuti 
pro]K)ses to tux China and Japan raw silk, but not raw 
silk made in France. Italy would have a right to 
complain if Franco put a tux on Italian silk goods, 
when it tu.xod only a portion of tho raw iiiatcrial. 
M. TuiKits admits this, but his views as to Italy aro as 
singular as his views as to Switzerland . In plain iatiguago, 
•‘he offers to sell the Italians the atllanco of Franco and to 
acquiesce in the destruction of tho Temporal Power if they 
will enter into now commercial arraaaouionts willi lunu 
Hie Poi*K will loarn the real value attached to his bletisingi by 
the Eldest Danghter of the Churcli, when ho hears that slio is 
prepaid to abandon him if his enemies will lot her get a 
poaribly increased revoune of about a hundred thousand pounds 
A year out of duties on silk. There really is no dcfeiico for 
the twm on raw materials except that every other of the, taxes 
sropCs^ is open to gpvo objection, and certainly the tax on 
rometti transactions is almost as bed as could be devised. It 
is a great mistake to suppose that tho financial d(||ficulues of 
nonce have been overoomo. More taxes must w imposed ; 
those alroady impesed do not nroduce nearly what was amici- 
asSedi and the Umita of defensible taxation have been reached. 
Bsfbto lo^l^the French may have to acknowledge what a great 
benefit it is to them to nave a year more for their final 
aeltlemtfni with (Stomnny. 


Lord Cairks and of M. Joan Lxjioiiiie, seems oevertbeless to 
be unsound ; tho supposed risk of an advene deckuon was 
iiover incurr^. If the Arbitrators had expressed a gratuit(Ais 
opinion that the coos(;queutial eJaims wem warraatad by iii'- 
ternationol law, the English agent would only have pasted 
in his refusal to proceed with the litigation until the otaiuis were 
! definitely withdrawn. The Arbitrators properly and expttj^ 

I guarded themselves against the suspicion Uiat they were prol^v 
I ing to adjudicate on the terms of the Treaty and the scope of ihe 
reference. The agent of the United States might, if he had 
thought fit, have asked for n preliminary award on the extent of 
tlio reference, but lie prudently took the offered opportunity 
of ruliovlng himself from the intolerable burden of an absurd 
I and unjust contention. The whole arrangement had probably 
[ been concerted between Mr. I’lsu and Mr. Adams ; and there 
I is no doubt Unit the Pai-ii.iDKNT, in withdrawing the claims. 
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! conduct tho litigjuiuii. Neither tho American Case nor 
! the fiitaro award can require or admit tlio ratification of, the 
j Seiiato. One English writer complains that the Americans 
havo secured by thnir d^oinutic obstinacy tho Supplemontary 
Article which }ia])pily proved abortive. There were strong 
objt‘Cti(iu4 to a doi uincnt in which tho abundoiimont of an 
iiiiquifons demand whh made a subjeef* of bargain ; nor was 
it dtfsiiahle that ii runv American rule of law should bo foisted 
into tho internal ioiuil code. If the Senate had not mistaken 
Lord GKANviLLt'httonciliatory policy for weakness, the Ameri- 
can Goveaiimcnt would have secured a more decorous retreat 
from its unti'nable position. It was far more satisfactory that 
iho claims siiould bo withdrawn because tlioy were flagrantly 
aUsurd. Tho fear tluit. tho Indirect ClainiB may be hereafter 
♦livivcd is ultiigether chimerical. The Amoricau nation is 
|- thoroughly asluum d of Llio slmrp practice which has ri-'siiUed 
in ignominious f.iilun*; and neither Mr. SuMNiin who invented 
the claims, nor the Pjif,Mi)hNr and SixiiETAin of State who 
adopmd tliciu, will l)t‘ thuiigla to haveoarned public gratitude. 
According to tlic Amcncau contention, >^hlcli has never boon 
definitely rctiactcd, fhe Irulitoct Glaiinn wpro covered by the 
IVcfity. It would vSLeiii to follow lhat they arc fitiaily extinct, 
since they have been di«i vowed by the litigant who advanced 
thorn. It i.s not ])robablo that any English Minister would 
oven discuss tho qin^stion wiicthcr the demarids should bo 
rovivod or Hiibmilied to urbilratioa. Tho wiiulo controversy 
ia finally tcrniinaled. ^ 

Tlie patient and steady pcraistcnco of tlie English Govern- 
ment in iho detcrmiiuition by all |H)asiblti metlme to render 
the arbitration practicable luis been jiustiiied by the result. 
Tho solution has been tliorouglily honourable and satisfactory ; 
and tlio Ministers may Imust Uiut aficr the commoucement of 
tlm discussion, six months ago, they have noycr wavered in 
tjmir detcrmiuatiou to abide by Uie purpose which they origi- 
nally announced. It is now impossible to ascertain whether 
Uiey might have succeeded at an earlier period if they had 
made their intentions more clearly understood. As a general 
rule it may be s.iid that eagerness in making a bargain is in- 
judicious; but ill this instance there was an incidental advan- 
tage in gaining time. The Americans had perhaps never olearly 
understood die monstrous character of the Indirect Chums until 
the Case had provoked unanimous indignation in England. From * 
that Uma,tiie conviction has been rapidly spreading that Ihk 
Claims were indefensible ; and the opinion announced' in thw 
non -official capacity by tho Arbitrators had been provib^y 
held by die great majority of educated Americans. In t^rably ‘ 
enlightened couimuiutieirlfae hAbitnal to 

knoranoe and prejudice am often ttQ(^lrnty iB|i|reeti?e iMil 
imaging 4o those by whom they am pmCkvkdn 
Amoricana resent die iissumpdon of their mptessiatativim liU* 
they are either foolish or exeordoaata* 2Pb ' ^ 

bab^ impute to General Gffam nttd ||) 
wcakneas In their dealings withEhglyd.. 
judges of their Oonduct wtU bhuna metOf \ 
the last momcnli but for persidtbig ■ 
demand. It my be hoped that thl^ 
totke nado and ^enriventthiittr 
Indne of Uii detmakdtasMr^ltoi^ 
enoe to arhitration had 
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Bmeu. were hjFpoeritw mi omsgbvixnBt nor will 
' 'iSbof inqjsin wWft«r mibvi£um for th« Vedortl aannd mur nin ' 
htm tomptod lb* OonMor and Mr* Baioirr kito x)i«torim «n- 
mmftioiii. Tba altogedniothreaof ISagliah atalasiaiiii^iand 
l^fingr iiaputid to clareaa of Ewriiahmmi, ara not iyicladad 

refmim to ariHtiiiittoo of the qneetioji whether the 
waa» in the ease of aitr oruiaar;, of eudb 

^'*^a[eiiQe as to involire pecuniary Itability. It may be anp- 
. ttot lawyeni eelaoted by the Gc?emmoot of me United 
. I to xepreeent the oountry underataiid dieir bueineaa fecx> 
weU to hare thought ^ot imputationa of inmi^ity and 
malignity could be relevant to the imue. In their choice of 
topica and illuairationa, aa in their nsttertion in tlie Caee of die 
Indirect ClainiB^ they consulted tlio fodn|g which they aup- 
posed to be popular. In the words of a journal devoted to 
the PBesii>KHT, they framed on indictment against England 
whan it waa their duty and the interest of their clients to 
oon^e ihaiT attention to the subject-matter of axbitration. 

It wUl be interesting to loam whether the defeat which 
has been sustained by the Washington Government will adect 
the chances of the Presidential election. General Grant 
<| i responsible for the misairriage of Mr. Fish's ationipt at 
extortion, but, on the other hand, Mr. Greelkt has since the 
oommencement'of die dificussion been one of tho most pug-^ 
naefoua advocates of the Indirect Claims. It is not yet 
known whetYicr the final and compulsory withdrawal of thoso 
claims will cause greater irritation tlian the original blunder 
of preferring untenable dcmaiids. , Mr. GitKELKi's udvJcC hiin 
ultiinatoly been followed, nlthougli the pn^vious conduct uf 
tho negotiations had not eonitnandcd his approval. Tho 
orations which were dclivcriHl yesterday in all ports of 
tile United States will perhaps, after duo allowance for 
the neoessities of eloquence, throw soino light oii tho 
general state of feeling aud opinion. There has seldom 
iMon a contest in which the host d.xsi^ of Auicrjcaa citizens 
has felt so little desire to take pan with either candidaCo. 
General Grant's gi'Oat military services have alom* secured a 
partial condonation for his acknowlodgod failuro as an 
administrator and politician. Some roaclion iu ids favour 
has temporarily followed Uie peevish extravagance of 
Sumner’s elaborate denunciation of tho ncpoiimn and cor- 
ruption which lie attidliutes to tho Pai siulnt ; but iu America, 
as in Europe, oncinios select fur attack not tJie Htroiigost, but 
the weakest, j[K)ints in tho character of an adversary. 
It is not denied that Gcnoral Gii.xkt lias yielded to Ihe 
amiable woaknqsa of promoting un extraordinary number 
of persons connected xvith himuelf by blood or by nmrriago; 
and ho has also l>cen singularly unlucky iu the conduct of 
his official kindred. Family jobs are in all cuuntrioa reg/grdod 
with a certain tenderness, but only on tho implied condition 
that some attention shall be j^aid to character and fitness. 
General Grant has also suiroundcd himself with the most 
notorioufl and unprincipled political inaungors ; and even tliose 
who are most ready to excuse the riiK.siOENjl's errors, of 
judgment hesitate to rely on tiio public virtue of Mr. 
GAMcaoN or Colonel ¥o\isky. Tho great majority of upright 
politioinns of the most intelligent cto would have welcomed 
the nominattoa of Mr, Adams at Cincinnati, in the hope that 
a statesman and a gentleman would use tho powers of tho Presi- 
dential office for the purpose of olevatixva the moral and political 
standard of govemmmit ; but those who are tired of primary 
Amemblisi and packed Qonventions are utterly disappointed 
^ the selection of Hr, Greeley as tho antagonise of General 
Gmjm, The orthodox Sepuhlicans at Philadelphia have 
it indioious io pledge themselves to a policy of Pro- 
tection; and is would evidently have been for the interest of 
the independtet ssetion of the pjjtoy to profoM sounder eco- 
nomic docSriiKML Mr. Gucrlkt, tH^h ho is for the present 
s«idj le waiswhfaepbionB for the ebanoe of oleolion, is the 
Mat bipolid md mlfaiaie siq^rter of the wont fortns of 
PtmiotMttp Sbfors^ poKey is a blank, except that he has 
sdtnMfonrcd ffisk the American vutoar againat 
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or soefo) habifo, it wo^ be a WMle ct tinm to pioil^ against 
Idfonoii and totiiiTo Shh grewlng pfasstM on indMih may 
bepma^attribamd to iha miiW|dU^ of aril^ 
but nnufaal aiSength of chaiMlsr la toquinod to mist the 
tendency of coaloin. At Iha pipem to ft theua the ewpetiditnrs of 
a fondly in almesi any muk is one- 4 ldfd gvoatsr mm it would 
have been forty years ago; but In 183s as in ihys the great 
nmjorhy Mfortuad impUritW m the previdllr^t The 

rise of |>ried% which is but indiroetly oomieotsd with the spread 
of' luxury, has latoly recalled the attention of eoimomio writers 
to the supply of gold, Seveial years have passed siim 
MtomiL CnxvaLiSRf lu a peanpliliBt which was translated into 
English by BIr* Corpkn, foretold an early and enonnone de- 
|weciation of the standard of value. Both writeta admilled 
that the' edeet of the gold discoveries had then been com- 
parativriy Arising; but M. Cukvauer maintamed that tho 
stt^itunou of gold for silver in the French currenoy had 
operated!^ a naraohute, andi tiiat, as soon as the wants of 
France x^re fuily supplied, a sudden catastrophe would ensue. 
The prediction of a violent change has not Iwn accomplished ; 
but within the last two )^rs the rate of alteration in prices 
has been visibly accelerated. Coincidently with a great 
advance in commercial prosperity, almost every comm^ity 
has become dearer ; and the inoreaso ia greiitost in the prices^ 
of coal anti itou, which are iin^rtant olemouts in Urn cost of 
overy bniuch of production. It appoate from the statementa 
of Mr. THOMiiON IIankev, confirmed by the autliority of tlio 
Eijonormt^ that tho coinage of gold since 1 848 has been about 
equal to tho eutiro stock, which thou existed iu the world. 
When allowance is made for waste and reooiuoge, the entire 
amount of gold coin may probably have increased in feur- 
and-twenty years by sixty per cent. The statistioai tables 
}juhlishcd in an instruotivo article in tho Ec(xnomi$t (foow tlmt 
within three years the aumuil rate of coinage has been reduced 
by ono-hair. it may bu inferred that tlio previous su|)ply bad 
exccc'ilod the cleamad ; ntid probably tho abuudanco 01 gold 
iniiy in a great measure account for tlaj recent rise of 
prie,ej». ' 

The simulliuiooiu increnHO of tho cost of living and of tho 
denmnd for labour fully accounU for tlio rise of wa^s, whether 
it has been clU;ctott by x'olunbiry oonex.*3sioii or mrough tho 
machinory of strikes. In homs branohos of industry, and 
osjtocinliy iu tho business of coal-mining, the rise of wages, 
having groutly excex>dcd the increased price of tlie ueceBSaries 
of life, Ims incidentally become tho princi|m] cause of on 
abnoTiiiul dcartJj. In many districts, including the groat 
Seq^tish coal-liekk, it has l>een found tiiat the officiency of 
labour, Viiries invepiely with tho rate of xvagos. The collier, 
like tiio West Indiun negro, has ];>ropc>sod to himself a certain 
standard of oomfort, wiUi which ho is for tlm present oon- 
iented. Instead of earning more at tho higher rate of wages, 
ho prefers to secure his former inootuo by a diminished 
amount of work. Tho coal-ownors have iu consequence boon 
in many instances unable to accept orders, or to profit to the 
full extent by the oxtraordiiuury activity of tho iron trade ; 
but they have consoled themsolvos by adding to their prices a 
percentage which will probably compensate for their losses 
and disappointments, it is assorted on doubtfhl autliority 
that in some of the Englirii coal districts the colliers have 
begun CO koep Imntem ; and it would bo Well if tho rumour 
were even approximately true. Whon a collier appeomot tho 
eoversido, be will at hmt convert into a living reality tho 
imaginary Consorvative working-mim. For tho present tho 
dignity and pleasure of labour axe but imperfoctly appreciated 
by thoso who practicoUy know what labour means. Vio most 
valued right of work is the right to be idle as soon as the 
m^itponii||fo means of subristanoe are earned. It would bo 
unjust anPIrtogiint to oensm rniners for nreforritig ordinary 
human indiuations to the fine sentiments which are xrequently 
uttmd on their behalC Skilled artiwms in their combinations 
against their eibployeni aim at increase both of income and 
leisure, tiiough their ti^tioiial ouatoma tad ‘their modem 
ilnmoa diomclixie thetn to those habits of saving which would 
focilitato the transition of the siicoeaAt! membsrs of their body 
into the middlo class. 


Except in awes where tho improveoMut of mechanism pro- 
vides a aubetfCiite for manuid bbour, the coat of production in 
all d^MOtmeoti may be expacsted to inemso. Though the 
yeyeanlage Whkb haa atoeo thaaotman been added 
tadMi ^doe tfetwla^dim emptboat and tampo- 
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£iil to receiye a check. It it already atated that, although 
(iron- workers of every description are now fiiliy employed, new 
orders are slow in coming in, and all the signs which indicate 
a future collapse of commercial prosperity are oifering, as on 
xpany former occasions, an unhoeded warning. It is poasiblo 
that America and France may at some future time learn the 
iirst principles of political economy, to the great detriment of 
the competitor whose rivalry they gratuitously foster; but if 
the induetrial prosperity of England, in spito of periodical 
checks and reverses, on the whole continues and increases, tho 
possessors of fixed incomes will, instead of sharing in the 
benefit, constantly become poorer. Tho gold by which their 
property is measured will purchase less and less, because bullion 
will be more abundant, because labour will be scantier, and 
because coal will lie deeper in tho ground. Taxation, as far 
ns it is required for the payment of interest on debt, will become 
lighter, and Civil Servants, although they may obtain some ad- 
vance of nominal pay, will probably not find that their incomes 
keep puce with their expenses. AriTiuitants, fund-holders, de- 
bonturo-holderB,and mortgagees, or rather tho poorer ond more 
helpless of their number, will sufFor, because they will be less 
able to transfer their investments. Tithe-owners, under tho 
^ provisions of the Commutation Act, occuj)y nn exceptional 
position, whicii is shared in some parts of tho country by 
landowners who have granted leases on corn rents. The 
titlio cliargo is annually readjusted according to tho prices, on 
an average of seven years, of tho tiireo kinds of grain in ordi- 
nary use. The tithe-owners are therefore unallcctod by tho 
depreciation of gold ; but it happens that corn also has bccorno 
cheaper in oven a larger ratio than gold, and that the price is 
more likely to diminish than to increase, as fresh lands are 
brought into cultivation in America and Kastorn Europe. 

Customary incomes, as well as fixed incomes, though they 
admit of augmuntution, generally lag behind tlio growth of 
industrial wealth, it is uiiiioull for professional practitioners 
as a body to increase tlio rate of tho fees by which they are 
paid, oltliough a fushionablo doctor or a successful advocate 
may prepare the way for a general advance by judiciously 
increasing Ids demands. On tho whole, a depreciation of the 
circulating medium tends to increaeo ihc collective wealth of 
tho community by favouring {)roductivo debtors at tho 
expense of consuining creditors, al though it tends to im- 
poverish still further a class wliieh can ill bear reduction 
of its moans. TJio advance in the value of laud may per- 
haps tend in the opposite direction, as far as it accrues to 
tho benefit of tho inm-jiroductive owner; but tho bulk of 
tho profit will bu realized by tlio occupier, becausu rentH 
rise slowly and at distant intervals. Although it might 
jberhaps bo inexpedient, even if it woro pos.siblo, to resist tho 
impending economic changes, any casual delay will bo not 
imwelcomo, as it may give liino for society to adjust itself to 
ahered conditions. The j»robablo resumption ot spccit) pay- 
ments by tho United .States will create a largo demand 
of gold fur coinage and circulation, which inuy perhaps 
absorb the produce of tlio gold-fields for two or threo 
yeai'S. On tho otlior hand, iinpruvemciits in tho machinery 
of oi'edit aro constantly rendering coin less necessary lor 
the conduct of trade, as when hundreds of millions are 

E »id at tho Clearing Ilousts not only witliout tho use of coin, 
ut by more entries iu books. Jf Sir John Li'iuwck’s j)Iau 
of crossing baiik-uotus is adopted and iburid usid'ul, another 
reason will bo furnished for prefening paper to gold. 
The doprociation of tho currency operates us a tax on all 
uCQumulatioua which are not invested eitlier in somo 
material property, such os land or mines, or in reproductive 
uudertakings. Tho tendency of the change wu^d therefore 
seem to be favourable to capitalists and artisaiif' but it will 
cause muck social discomfort and disturbance. It is highly 
probable Uiat tlio woiking classes ma^ , as their wages increase, 
prefer additional leisure to tho mere addition to their income 
which they .can command ut their choice. Nearly all the 
cconomio uimnges which aro impending arc likely to tend to 
the disadvantage of tlio consumer. 


THE BALLOT BILL IN THE COMMONS, 

A S tho Government had decided to treat the amendments 
of the Lords to the Ballot Bill in a temperate spirit, and 
to make as many concessions as possible, there was no excite- 
ment and little interest awakened when the Bill once more 
eame befitre the Commons. It was like Hogging a dead horse 
to revive the old question whether the country wished for Iho 
l but Vlt^ Bisbasu rather exceeded the ordinary Ia.\ity of 
when be ejqirossod a belief dmt iftJie Govern- 
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menthad not ^ into a sonpe with nguA to the Washington 
Trea^, the Bill would not have been heard of this Seaiion. 
The Government stood pledged at the end of last Session to 
make the Ballot Bill their foremost measure for this Seaiion ; 
they renewed the pledge every time last autumn when oppg* 
tunity ofiered, and they did not lose a day in bringing ioMKe 
Bill this year. Mr. Gladstone happily and gracefully aeiaed 
the occasion of this irrelevant obtrusion of the Woshingtop^.^ 
Treaty to pay Mr. Disraeli a well-deserved compliineuv^ 
on tho prudence and reticence which he has shown with 
rcgiird to the late difficulties with America at tiinea 
when ho might have done great harm even by legitimate 
criticism. Almost for the first time this ^ssion Mr* 
DiSKAELi spoke generally on tho Ballot, and he even en- 
deavoured to say something on behalf of the optional 
Ballot invented by the Lords. As, however, arguments in 
favour of the scheme wore hopeless, he was obliged to have 
recourse to a transparent statistical fallacy. Out of a hundred 
men who marry, twenty cannot write; and Mr. Disraeli 
amused himself with seeing wliotlior he could persuade his 
hearers to leap to tho conclusion that marriage and voting 
stood on the tuimo footing, and that out of every five oloctors 
tluTO would bo one who, being unable to road, would be 
allowed to vote openly. Mr. Gladstone know that tho state- 
ment was not put forward as a serious argument, and he 
therefore only paused for a moment in his reply to observe 
that out of ill iterate persons who iniirry very few have votes. 
In order to fall in os much as possible witli tho wishes of 
the Lords, tlm Government very wisely decided to accept 
the propostd to make a scrutiny possible. But they re- 
curred to tho scheme which they adopted throe years ago^ 
and which tho Duke of Uiciimond had eniircly spoiled while 
professing to ask for nothing except what tho Govertimcnt had 
themselves proposed. Tho salogiiards hy which tho scheme 
0 tho Government is accompanied romovo all, or almost aJl^ 
tho objections to which tho enulo and undigested proposal of 
the Duke of Kktim(>nd lay ho obviously open. Not only is 
tiio number of Uic l>allol-]>apor to be mi its back, but tho 
counterfoils are to bo sealed up before tho voting begins; the 
votes aro to bo counted without tlie back being displayed, and 
any agent striving to obtain during the counting of the votes 
inlbrmation as to liie manner in which tho voter has voted, is 
to bo liable to a personal penalty. AV'^ith these precautions tho 
machinery for a scrutiny may bo established so us to prevent 
the volcT having any fear of ids vote being known. His safety 
does not, however, lie in tho fact that it is only by order of a 
tribunal that tho voting-papers and tho counterfoils will 
bo examined. Ho must have been pronounced guilty of per- 
sonation beforo the mode in which ho has voted wdll bo 
imptired into, and tho real voter could have nothing to fear 
Irom tho scrutiny itself. TJic danger to which ho was ex- 
posed lay ill the risk of an agent who distrusted him being 
enabled, by jibuso of the macliinery designed for a scrutiny, 
to ascorUun how ho had voted. This daifger as the Bill came 
from the Lords was a real and serious one ; but so many 
safeguards against it liavo now been introduced tliat the voter 
practically will run no risk at all. It is possible be may 
think he will run a risk ; for agents and officials, if they acted 
together and evaded the law, could find out how he voted ; 
and he muy bo prompted by too deep a distrust of a class 
above him to think that if they could do a wrong they would 
bo sure to do it. Some electors will therefore possibly not be 
(piito OB much at their ciiso when they vote as if a scrutiny 
had been rendered impossible ; but tho advantage of doing 
sometlmig to check personation largely outweighs the dia- 
advantago of a few timid imd distrustful men being prevented 
by imaginary fears from exercising tho right of voting. 

Tho Lords harvo got their wish for a scrutiny carried ou^ 
tuid they may be, we hope, trusted not to insist on the irra- 
tional scheme of an optional Ballot, which even in the Upper 
House was only curried by a small majority, and was rejected 
by tho Commons witliout a division. These two tnain poin|e 
being arranged, tho other matters at issue between the Hcttiw 
are of very trivial importance. The Government indeed^ 
oiTered to conccile more than the House of Conunona wmild 
allow them to concede. Mr. FousTim propoied that Ae Home 
should accept tho araondmont forbidding schoola to he uee^ 
us polling places; but tho House by an overwhelming majj^ 
rity insisted on tiie amendment being rejected^ , !]%e dieitiM 
was not in imy sense a party one. Connl^ tnembm :iure 
atraid of the increasing expense of ooinit|y ehjl^piui^ # 
the use of the schools would lessen the 
not give up one mode of getting into BarlianR^ itt 
possible. Thrare is much to be said agaiitti t^ mi oF sdmia 
us polling places and the princt|sil aigtlh^ 
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mnng Hbm k tbs! deetioDi io not oDma often onotigb to do 
iQi;^ bttm to the achoob. But whot vmy bo oimoeted to 
migh with the leadon of the majori^ in m Lordo u that to 
inoitt on thoae amendmento vroold bo excoodingij distaatefnt 
to a great nnmbw of their friendb in the CommoD8| «nd the 
aame ma^ said of the amendment providing for polling 
plaoee within two instead of four mileo of a given number St 
ohipore. This is another mode of adding to the cost of 
coun^ eleotionSi and as the great majority of county mom- 
^bqrs are Conservatives, the Lords may be trusted to attend to 
^^eir wishes for as much cheapness as is practicable. The 
Houae also refused to accept the amendment providing for tlio 
cloeing of the poll at different hours at different seasons of tlie 
year. The balance of argument is strongly against the pro- 
posal, and no speaker in the Commons attempted to meet tlie 
objection that elections held in the months of the short hours 
would never be regarded as fair by the working classes. But 
this was not really an amendment made by the Lords. The 
proposal of Lord Shaftksburt, extending the hours of polling 
to a uniform limit, was carried by a surprise against 
which the Conservative leaders protested, and then the Govern- 
ment substituted a totally different proposal oftlieirown, which 
they had in vain tried to carry in the Commons, and which 
the Lords accepted without discussion. The Government, in 
accepting this amendment, was really trying to havo its own way 
in the Commons against tlio wishes of tlie House, and the House 
very properly declined to be the victim of the manceuvro. 
Another amendment of the Lords, that which provides that 
declarations of incapacity to road shall bo made to tbo pre- 
siding officer and not to a magistrate, was also rejocted by the 
House, and the Government proposed its rejoction. If the 
convenience of the voter was the only tiling to bo attended 
to, no doubt it would bo far more convenient to him to inako 
his declaration to a person present at the place where he had 
to vote, and the nuisance of going before a magistrate will bo 
so great to poor people that many of them will prefer not to 
vote. But the open voting of illiterate people is liable .to 
BO much abuse, that it is perhaps necessary to make tne 
process in some degree disagreeable and inconvenient to 
tliora. 

On all these small points the Lords cannot much care to 
insist on their amendments, nor, if tliey did, would their in- 
mstanco do much harm. But there is one more amendment 
to be noticed, as to which it is veiy difficult to say whether 
the Lords will do best by giving way or by not giving way. 
This is the amendment providing that the Act shall only bo 
in force for eight years. Mr. Gladstone argued against the 
amendment, principally on the ground that the Common h had 
done their very best to make tlic Bill a good Bill, and that 
there was no reason to suppose that it would bo anything but 
a waste of time for a future House of Commons to have to go 
over all the same ground again. But this was to miss tlio 
real point at issue. The reason for limiting tho time for the 
operation of tho Bill is not tho doubt whether this Ballot 
Bill is a good Ballot Bill, but the doubt whether any Ballot 
Bill ought to be always in force. The •uncertainty as 
to how tho Bill will practically work is not |>erhaps 
a sufficient reason for making it temporary. If its 
machinery is bad, its madiinery should be amended as 
experience might suggest ; or if it should turn out a total 
failoro, it should be definitely and entirely abandoned as soon 
as the failure became notorious. Nor can it bo said Uiat there 
is any precedent for making such a Bill temporary whicli 
exactly meets the case. The Corrupt Practices Act, by which 
tlie House of Commons handed its right of deciding election 
petitions over to tho Judges, docs not offer a parallol. That 
was confessedly an experiment operating on a very limited 
scale, and was never at all made a party question. And the 
general objection to making Acts temporary, that tho limitation 
affixes a kind of stigma on tho measure, and makes men less 
ready to ob^ and acquiesce -in the law, is veiy strong. If 
the Conservative peers got into the habit of limiting the 
tidae during which measures they diaUked wore to be in 
force, they would give a stamp of feebleness and vaguo- 
^.ness to legialation which would be very much to be 
^regretted; and if a Parliament thinks a mesaure a good 
one, it o^ht not to impose on a future Parliament the 
task of disousiing whether the measure was not after all a 
bod one. The existing Parliament onght to do its work, and 
^ leave future Parliaments to keep it in force or to undo it as 
^ thw may think fit. But, on the other hand, it may fiurly be 
said that the Ballot is an exosplioQal measore. The vast 
majority of the supporters of the Ballot allow that open voting 
is in itsdf the best mode of votitig. Painftd oircijiiisttiiees 
eompel us to give up the best to take the second beeu If 


there were no Intimidation and no bribery, the Ballot Bill 
wouM be a foolish mode of disbeiiteniQg, perdesdng, or dia« 
oonmging honest men. To make the Ballot Bill temporary 
might therefore be regarded as a legitiiDite made of 
ing that Parliament, while sgreein^ that the Ballot is, Uhl 
coneoriplion in lime of war, a neoceiiiy for tho moment, doel 
not give up the hope that in time it may nO longw be a neoee- 
sity. 'Wmchever way the Lords decide d»e point, the Coin^ 
mone may be content to accept their decision rather than run 
any risk of saorifioing the Bill. 


MR. MIALL’S MOTION. 

T he change in the form of Mr. Mull's motion was an un- 
intentional admission that tho task which he has pro- 
posed to himself is more formidable than he at first tliounbt. 
He has abandoned the idea of carrying tho Establiimod 
Church by assault. A politician who looks forvrarci to a long 
series of annual debates is natarally anxious to give them 
somo variety of form. Without this the tale of defeat be- 
comes too monotonous. Every one knows on which side 
every one else is going to vote, and — allowance being made for 
accidents and the Parliamentary dcath-iato— tho same division 
list reappears year after year. A difference in tho immediate 
object of tho motion ensures at all events some little specu- 
lation as to tho extent to which tbo change will influence tlie 
result. Recruits occasionally come in from unexpected quarters, 
and though tho gain when it is ekprossed in actual figures may 
be small, it yields in prospect a disproportionate amount of 
encouragement. This, it must bo supposed, is tho reason why 
Mr. Mull has substituted a motion for inquiry into the 
revenues of tho Establishod Church for a direct motion in 
favour of disestablishment. Inquiry is a word of so mucli 
milder import than disestablishment tliat ho probnldy hoped 
to catch tho class of men who are attracted by anything in tho 
nature of a compromise. From any other point of view it 
must bo held to have woakoned his case. Technically, of 
course, inquiry may bo simply a proludo to abolition; but it 
is so much oftoner a proludo to roform and ro-arrungoment 
that the world Ims como insensibly to associuto it with tho 
gentler mode of treatinont. Mr. Mull was guilty, there- 
fore, of tho absurdity of asking for a stone when ho 
wanted bread. If ho ho^l obtained tho inquiry contem- 
plated in his motion he would luivo boon no iioaror ills 
object. Supposing timt Parliament wore supplied, by means 
of a Royal Commission, with full and accurate purticuliirs of 
tho origin, nature, amount, and opplication of any projierty 
and rovonuos appropriated to tho uho of tho Church of 
England, how would tho causo of disostablishiiKfiit bo the 
better for it/ Tho differonco of opinion betw(»eri Mr. Ml ALL 
and tho majority of tho Houso of Commons would remain 
just where it is. Both sides would know a little more accu- 
rately than thoy do now what is tbo value of tho endowments 
appropriated Vo tho use of tho Church of England, but this 
knowledge would not cliango their opinion of tho propriety of 
tho appropriation. When a question like disostabUshtiionl 
really presses for settlement, tho prociso magnitudo of tlio 
{iccuniary interests involved is one of tlio least im[)ortniit 
oiemeuts in tho problem. It hardly formed an element ut all 
in the disestablishment of tho Irish Church. Tho principles 
which ought to govern the division of ond^lmoriU into public 
and private, and the retention of tbo latter by tho disestablished 
Church, had to bo laid down ; but when this was df/no, tlio re- 
maining work was tho business of Ckimmissioncrs and actuaries. 
Indeed Mr. Miall would not bo content to stand by tho result 
of tho inquiry which he suggested. No amount of ovidcrico 
that tho financial arrangements of tbo Establishod Church arc 
cbaracterupd by wisdom, purity,^ regularity, and cconoDiy 
would inAco Mr. Miall to cease from attacking thorn. Jlo 
seems to think that ho has landed the su])portorH of tho 
Established Church in a dilemma when ho Udls them that 
thoy ought not to shrink from any information being given 
which would enlighten the misinformed and misguided 
nonts of tlioir qrstom. He forgets that thoy may turn round 
on him with^ tlie question, Is it a subiect upon which you aro 
open to enlightenment 7 If It could bo proved tlmt there 
were no abuses in tho administration or distribution of foe 
eccleuaitical revenues of tho country, would you bo any more 
ready than you are now to leave them in the hands of thoir 

C iont possessors? Mr. Hull described himself as at a 
to concoive what the real objection to his motion c^mld 
be* The antwerls, that it is a motion from which no ndvan- 
tage could accrue to anybody. Such an inquiry as Mr. Miall 
ipeaka of if auperfiuoosif the Established Church m to be 
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maintofncd, and equally auperfluoiui if it k to be eiboliabed. 
Cnnfitdc^red as the drat atep towards diaeitaUkkliieiity it Didst 
be set down as a step wliioh does not carry diose wbo take it any 
further than dioy have already gone. G^idered as a first step 
tr>\v?irdM a kirge measure of r^ormatioo, it is open to precisely 
tho same criticism. It coold liave benefited no single person 
except tlie paid officers of the Oonimuuuon* 

;Mr. Leath A ll’s speech on seconding tho motion altogether 
throw over its supposed object. Bo iar as appeared from liis 
argumonts, ho has no wish to disostablisli tho Church of 
England ; liiti anihition atopn abort at tho diHcstabl ihlmicnt of the 
Cathoilral Chajilors. It ia not difficult, oven without ignoring 
all that IniH boon .dono in tho way of improvement, and 8])c;ik- 
ing as fill' AS po.<^ibio of aggregate mthor than irulividual iu> 
comes, to innko out a caw for Cathedral reform. The objoc- 
tions to Air. LiwITham’s mode of rcasouiug arc that tho inf^uiry 
which ho asked for has been already held, and that tlm 
exnggoration wliich chnractorixcd hhi chargea is exactly 
caloulatod to jirevont any two being maclo of tho inlbrmation 
which is^alroady availabio. Wlicn tlio Cathedral ({ucstlon is 
described as being “ as ugly and urgent as over,” uttontion is 
naturally diverted from tiie real changes whicli tlio Cathedral 
system requires to tho conspicuous nijustico of this modo 
of attaching It. It is an abuse of language to cloHcribo 
tho ** Catlmdral cjuestion ” as either ugly or urgent. 
In tlio sense whicli ia nauidly given to thcBu words it 
is noilhor the ono nor the other. I’hero aro few or no 
glaring abuses to bo corrected ; all that is required ia that 
tho Idtout usefiilnesa of tlio Catliediul systom should bo 
blotter draivn out. if Mr. LriATUAM will take tho trouble to 
construct n plan for effecting this objoct, ho will probably 
find that it is not quite so easy as he supposes to recon- 
cilu the conilioting ciaiimi of past sorvicen and present uho> 
fuluOBS. rcrlaips ho would adojit tlio rough and ready ex- 
pedient of oonfiHOttling Uie entiro liody of capitular projicrty 
lor tho benefit of the jiarochial clergy, by which means, os he 
told tho House of CorumoiiH, no less th:ui 5,000 j)Oor parishes 
mightbo endowed with 50!. a yoar unch. A inoro ingoniousex- 
podient for fritturirig away money could liardly bo devised. 
Tho endowment in each coso is onrufuliy fixed nt an amount 
which would leavo tho iricumbonta of tlio parislics in ipiestion 
very littlo better of!' than they are nerw, wdiilo at tlic samo 
tinio this Hcaively apprccishlu iucreufio oi' incoimi is obtained 
by tlio confisciitiun of all the j>osts whicli there aro to be given 
oa a reward for eervioo to tho Church. Mr. Lcatuam 
appears to bo under tlio impression that canonrics arc, as n 
rule, in tiie gift oi' private patrons, if his zeal for obtaining 
information imd allowed him to make use of information 
already obtained, a roferonoo to tho Clergy List' ivould have 
luibrmcd him that they nro virtually divided between tho 
Ci^wn ami tho bishops. Of noltlior of these patrons can it 
now bo said with any truth that they “ wouUl prefer their 
“ own kindred to men of loaming, young or old.” Mr. 
Leatham may think that this or that upjiointmcnl has been 
made on iusuiliciciit grounds, but ho will rarely find an 
instanco in which appointments aro made on other tluiu 
public grounds. In so miecellatK'OUS a body as the Church 
of England ihoro will often bo gmn dilfen'noo of opinion as 
to the qualiiicalions for prornution ; but neither tho Crown 
nor tlio bisho[)s ui*o likely to sot public opinion at dcliauoe by 
promoting men of no qualifications at all. 

Mr. Miall bo convinced pi-nbably by this time that 

ho hits been promaturo in committing liinisolf never again to 
lot the question of disostablishnicnt drop. No doubt there ia 
a stage in which questions are distinctly helped forward by 
being inaistod on in season and out of season. It wns onlv 
natural 'perhaps after tho unexpected eas«3 with udimli the dia- 
oatablisiiinont of tho Irish Churcli was offeettd, for Mr. Miall 
to think that tho diseAUblishment of tho Church ff England 
bad advanceil to this dogreo of prominence. It is pretty evi- 
dent by thia time tlmt tho number of persons who care very 
strongly alwut Mr. Miau.’s motion is extremely small, and 
there are no signs that it is increasing. 'J'he cause of disssta- 
bllshment may possibly gain an unexpected impulse from oi^nta 
inside tho Church of England ; but in the absence of somo help 
of thia kind there is no probability of its speedily losing that di 
bating*society character whidi Mr. GLAPSTONis rightly attri- 
buted to it. Mr. JVtiALL and his friendsTely on somo supposed 
ay mpaf% between the English public andf the general move- 
ment of mropiMi\ thought. In this respect, at all events, w'o 
believe Mr. Disraeli to bo riglit when ho says that tho Eugli 
people are national rather ihm cosmopolitan. 


BEl^OB CABimAR ON HBVTJBUCAN^ 

A n Essay by Seiior Casielab on the Bapublican More* 
ment in Europe, pnblidied in the current number of die 
Fortnightly Review^ scarcely rewards the ourionty which it 
excites. Tho autlior is the most eloquent member of the 
Cortes, and ho may bo considerod the leimer of the Btpnblican 
party in Spain ; but like many orators, he seems scarcely to 
above mediocrity as a writer, although it would be nnfiurffto 
judge of hia style from a translation. A now contribution to 
current Republican literature is only interesting when it 
cceds from a practical politician who may be supposed to^ 
TcprcBtuit a party. It ia desirable to understand Sprash 
th(;orica about uu'i versa] Republican ism, so far as they illus- 
tnite the opinions and designs of Republicans in Spain. Sefior 
CUstelar's ireatiso is leas ambitious than his title, as he oon- 
iiiioa himself exclusively to the modem history of Franco. 
Like other ('ontincntal writers of tho same school, ho has 
formed his opinions on a French model, and he adopts many 
of tho commoiqilacos which have been invented in honour 
of tho various rovolutionary sects. Though be is not on 
admirer of Koiu-.sriFUUE, ho is deeply impressed with die 
achievements of tlio Convention, and he coraplncoutly adopts 
Michelet’s absurd <li vision of history into tho two periods 
bcibre and after 1 789. As might be expected, ScflorCASTELAR 
Attributes tho Ihll of tho throe dynasties which have reigned in 
Fraijco during the present centuiy, not to their own mistakes 
or to casual events, but to the extinction of the ideas or doctrines 
which they are respectively supposed to represent. It is 
useless to suggest to a modern theorist that Ciiarlks X.’s 
folly, liOijis-ViiiLirrE’s unseasonable timidity, and the insane 
Gernum war whifdi was commenced by Napoleoji III., pro- 
bably cliangod tho whole course of history. It was perfectly 
po.s8iblo that either tlic legitimate Kjngs or tho House of 
Orleans might have perpetuated their rule; and tlie late 
Emveror visibly and will’uliy committed [lolitical suicide. 
Tho passion for abstract substantives is common to all French 
palitical writers, and to Spaniards or Italians who have 
derived their etlucation and faith from Fmneo. A pnnlent 
King like liEoroLD of Belgium, or a great Minister of tho 
typo of Cavol'r and Busmarck, continually falsify tho fine 
phrases whioli purport to prove the impossibility of iheir 
oxistonce. It may bo true or false that, as Sefior Gastelau 
ussertR, M. Tinr.us is an eclectic in philosophy. It is more to 
the purpose that he happens to bo the only celebrated man in 
France; and tlwat ho has consequently and wisely beefu 
Holceted to procure fho evacuation of the conquered territory 
by tho Germnn army. In an interval of ir^e]iendent and 
original thought S fior Castelar happily illustrates tho ten- 
dency of theory and rlictoric, or, as ho calls it, of Utopia, to 
jiaralyso attoinpta to obtain liberty. Tho usurpation of Louis 
Napoleon wms in his judgment rendered possible hy the 
belief of tbe multitude tlint tho members of the Assembly 
were not oj>po8iiig the violation of law and right, but ooutend- 
ing lor their own pittances of salary. 

If tlicre is anything now still to bo mid about Jacobins and 
Girondists, or at»out the Commune of i 87 i,Boiior Gastelar 
has not said it. At ono time he appears to be an admirer of 
Comte, at another of Danton ; but the principal lesson wliich 
he deduces from a sketch of revolutionary history is that the 
boasted indivisibility of the Fronch Republic has been . tho 
cliief cause of its wcaknose. Lecturers on the oo-ealled 
pliilosopliy of history, liko conjurors who make gold out of 
hnias, necessarily in tho first instance put into &e crucible 
the conclusions which they afterwards carefally extract. As 
there never wns a Federal Republic in France, it ia obvious ffiat 
French history can at tho most only illustrate the proposMun 
that, bbcause ccnttulization has failed, a federal OTganizs;tion 
might possibly havo succeeded. The Giroudiste, who until 
the Paris rebellion of last year wscro the only Fimioh aovo- 
oatce of a kind of fodomlism, wero the silliest and meet un* 
scrupulous of tho many iaotioos which have at diflareiit timea 
contended tor supremacy. The kaataca wlio lately propoeed 
that every parish in Franco should be mdepeadent wiU not bo 
regarded as high authority for the dootemes of fiofior 
Ca2>T£LAR. ^ 

it is probable that while he is profossei^y flpotkhig of 
Franco lie thinks only of Spoiii. lio may pompa Stfre 
written his Essay on French RepuMieanum uAfy for tho 
^|ioBe of obtaining a hearing on a eohjoet with #hiieb ho 
is more fiuudiar. To English roodom ill eS|KiaRksi 
policy of hki own par^, or an tuquixy into ineTolMoal eon* 
dition of hhi oooxit^, would have boon wotrel 

and more inoCnietive than a repcodnoOkMi 
moluuoiiary formulas. It is ttart Aofow 

CasT£lar aympathiseo with tho ind lg oi m m ^'to 
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iad«|p(d 4 aM nAher dwa. tdtb iiui^oBtad AooUniam^ Then 
* MMPtt to fter that bf e Mekiim of hie political elliw he 
mrald 1 m (bQouucod jm % iscACtiiQuiiry b<iCttuiM ho 

profe«ies bia doairo tm niMnUin tlio iniMutuiion of pro- 
pavly* lie daflervee oradit for rsoogiitaiog the trutht whi^ji i» 
admitted by umoy Fcmch advooetee of aocialieuc doclrmee, 
ehm.thft organiaetiofi of Labour mid tlie prohibiliua oi* pnvaW 
^Ibi^ahip ioeviuibiy iavolva ulxmluie govecntueut It ie 
pomihle timt there luay be more euituble maierUle iu S{imii 
iu Franco for the ledenii aystem which Seuor C.\aTiXA.K 
would borrow from Amorioo^ aa oe nppoarsy like tlie luajoritv 
of (Jontineutai Libomls, to be utterly uimcquuiated with 
Bugiifih luatitutioua, Wluuxevor Uie liopublicau party attompu 
t0 jwaeaii iUelf of supremo i>owor iu Spain, it will ueooisariJy 
ihr aggreaeiou and for deihaco conceuuutti ail authority in rhu 
bmidft of li President or uu ikisembly, Seuor CAhr^UAR duk- 
approves of Prebidouts bi^cause they toud to iraiioforiu tlieui- 
mIvqs into Kijigsi and of sovuruiga Aasombhes as Icadiug 
more circuitously to a state of tluuga vviuch ho dosenbes as a 
Parlinmoiiiary dictatorsbi|ji. L’ulesa ho sejsiruLcs lumsolf from 
his party, he will bo oonipolled to waive his objocUou to a 
oeutrnl Government lumiuuited by universal Huifrago* 

The Uepi^blicau leadere at Madrid, encouraged }>erlmps by 
the Cnrlist iuBiUTectiuii and by the uuuiifestuea of the Duke 
of MoKirii^siLU and of the partiKins of Prince Ali onso, have 
formally amiounced tlieir determi nation never to rucognize 
any Monarchy wiiich ainy be OHUvblifilied in Spuiu. If Seuor 
CASTKLAii wishes to tiiuch lus political allies tiie very rudi- 
aiOQts of IVeedoin, ought to itifona thoni that England uinl 
Ameiuca enjoy liberty^ not because power is divided belwcou 
provincial uud central fuuctionarius iind usscuiblios, but be- 
oaum all parties liave ngreud to submit to the majority, or Ui 
Urn Govoniiuent of tiiu day. Nuihtng am be more uuwL^e 
f'hiiu the dotormination to ionn iu perpetiud succthiaiun u sect 
of political noQ-jur<a*s in dulault uf oblaming a supremacy 
which would iu turn be disputed l^y soum ollmr body of 
Hooeders. The SenaUirs, JJepuiics, aud Gcueials who have 
signed the paper lu lavour of ih ince Ai.KuNsii reiaui sullicierit 
moBO of decency to declare tliat they will nut lake any active 
ale[)S to overthrow the e.\ibtuig dynasty, 'i'he Ucpubiicun.i 
openly avow, not luorely their eiunity to the OonHiituiiou, but 
Uicir rosolucioti to hccuro the triumph of tlicir doclriiio 
W’hethor it is aoceptublo or odious to tiie community at large. 
Martyrs and implucaldo coniossors arc wholly out of place. 
. in constitutional and politAcal struggles. 

There is every reason to suspect that the Spanish lf«!pub- 
licansaro divided ainoiig themselves by diircrcnccs whicii go 
lur deeper than' the (ii^linctioii between a linn tcii Muimichy 
and on orderly Kopublic. Tlic meiubors ol Uic lutcrnational 
would tuJeraU) Camixau as littic as Saoasia or King 
Auauko if he persists iu detionding property, and in lioiding 
tlmt oo-opcratioii oilers tlio best dmiice uf sociHl uud cconumn; 
iuiproveuient to workiug-mcn. The Fotleral Kcpublic would, 
at least iu many jiuits of the country, offer little ini pediment 
to coufisailion. Soon after the Kevolution of 1868 Hcverul 
local Juntas colobrated the ostabbslinieut of provincial indc- 
^^dcncc by dividing among their ineud>erA or suppurteiH 
the property of die wealthier inhabiUata, As the owners 
of pcrsomdty or of laud would probably not allow them- 
stives to be despoiled without resistance, tho Federal Ho- 
public would commence in the midst of civil war, or rather 
of a series of civil wars. TJie lirsl resort of the victims 
uf Kopubiicun plimdor would be to some vigorous soldier 
who would not trouble himself with theories of united or 
of fedcraliaed ItepuhJics. The elections have sliown that 
the moderate parties command a large numerical majority, and 
it is probable that their forces would idso be Ixittcr organnecd. 
The tentative Bcfmblie which M. TiiiKits mainuius in Franco 
has perluipH more proi^t of vitality than tho professed ex- 
porimeuts which liavo been made iu France, and which will 
sooner or later be inaiaicd by Sjiain. j^decticisni and 
empiricism are the only phiJosophio tendencies to wiiich^ in 
the conduct of practical alhtirs, prudent statesmen iueJiue. 


THE IHSaiTlATEON BILL, 

fflHS principle urrolved in the Mines Regulation Bill has 
X been attacked ihnn two oigiasito i^darters. The mine^ 
owniiy ihterest object to the Bili as uimeeessary and vexati- 
oiii» b aasumet, wy say, that they are curelesi about tba 
Urea ot their workmen, ond ready to sacrifice their own 
mate advanta^ rather than bear the cost of the preoaulioiM 
by vdUeh aocidenta may be averted. They say (ttreher ttki, 
tJiShgJbk m its startiug p^ointi, the BUI goes on to rtteidy an 


anumad want of common aemie and oommon humani^ by 
a series of impracticable req^uirsmonts. The result of this 
policy Wilt be that tlia virtnous and prudmit tnihe-^owncr will 
gradually got rid of his mines and take hia camtel elsewhere, 
lUning enterprises will consequently be left in the hands of 
Toiikless adVmuurers who will risk fine and imprisoiunout in 
order to saouve large |irotite« Tho public wdll }Kiy more for 
thoir oi»al, the lives ol'Um minors will be no better proteoic«l, and 
the law will be dolled aud discredited. Upon one OMptMit of 
dmir case the uiiuo-owiiem have found au ally in Mr. FAWom, 
Besides the provisious designed to secure proper proesutiou 
against socideiu, and a miuiiuum of education for minem' 
children, tho Hill oontuins a oJause enacting that, whurever 
tho ptiyincnts iiiudo to the men depend on the amount of 
material gotten, the calculation shall bo made by weight, 
uot by meuauro ; and another clause enacting tliat wagos shall 
bo |uiid iu uioiioy. Mr. Fawclit objects to those provisions ns 
buiug of tho nature of au iuterveution on (ho part of tho 
8Uito botween employers and workmen with the Onjoct of re- 
gulating wages. Tho ground of tlio moifs objoolion to being 
|jaid by mcasurv) rather^ than by weight is the idlegc<l unco^- 
tainty of the calculation, and tlio opportunity it gives the 
einplt>yer of distorting it to his own advunuigc* Tho ground 
of their objection to being paid iu goods rather than iu 
money is that the employer is diuroby enabled to {lay them a 
fiiuullor sum than that to which they are iiouiinnJIy eutitlod. 
They iigruo wttli him ibr so many shill ings a week, and he 
pays part of the sum in ibgd or clothing which tlicy could 
buy more cheaply for tlioinsdvos. Both those oomplainte, 
Bays Mr. Fawi kit, uro really equivalent to a compluim 
that wages are [ow».t than they ought to bo. 'I'liu workinaiv 
gets an amount of coal Ibr which, if it w«ro reckoned by 
wteght, ho would bo j)aid twenty shillings, but bocuuse it is 
reckoittd by measure lie is paid imly eighteen Hlullings. Or 
out of every twenty sin) lings which ho retjoivos ten uro paid 
in goods whicli are really worth uo more than eight sliiilingB. 
Eitiier way the real gnevanco is that his wiigtiS am ten per 
cone, lower than they ought to bo. If ho nmy coino and ask 
Parliament to put things right for him whoa tho dolicioncy is 
due to the mode of calcuialiou, why may ho not equally in 
voko iJio aid of Parliamoiit when tlm dellcicney is duo to 
other causes/ li* the rate of wages is a poiiit>whioh mtiHt bo 
settled lietwcen Jiimself and liis employer, W'hy should wm 
niiiko an exocj lion becaiiKo tho nito ol' wages happens to be 
iu issue imlircclly instead of directly? 

As regards tho chaige brougiit against iho Bill by tlio inlnc- 
owiior.H, It adiiiita of an answer from experience. otiijilo^ <u' 
can have a gitiiier ini' rest in saving tlie lives oi'Jus workmen 
than u iiiiilway Company has in saving iJjo Jives uf Hi 
|>.'ibhL'nge) s. Ill the iuiter case the Cojujiauy arc Jiublo iu 
d4mago.H, and, as ii usually turns out, in very heavy dauutgt.'S. 
It ito to ihuii obvious interest therefore to Uikn every 
approved pioeauliou against uccidontB. Vet, ns all tho 
world kia»wH, facte do not iu tho leiuit S(|uara with 
this rcasoniug. Eoi'd CAMrniXL's Act BervcA us a punish- 
ment to Kuiiwuy Comptmies tor being cureless, but it 
lios iuiled to make them caieful. The dislike to incurring 
positive and iinuiedialo outlay merely to avoid a larger outlay 
ut some uncertain and remote date leads them to run c<justiint 
rinks of liohtile verdicts rather than insuru theiasclvos agaimu 
actions by making Iravelimg nufer. tiie case of mine- 

owners tho injury wliicli tollows upoa'l|||Pkccidont docs not 
ndiiiit of being ap[)reciated wiUi equal certainty. A lirp * 
loss of life among iJic workmen doot not uf iiea'ssity Involve; 
II corresponding loss of money to tho tnipJoycr, Whether it 
does so will depend upou Uiu amount ol pUrit or inachineiy 
doBtroyed, and u]>uu Uie length of the period during which 
the Viifio has to be closed for repairs* Tiiis cousideratioii li 
enough to justify tho iui^iosiiion of ruhjs, Tho undue 
iniriutcuess w inch is allcguil to churoctori/o the rules cuntuined 
in the Minoa llcguiaUuix Bill may bo defended on auotJier 
ground. Tho question whethor the Act has been violated 
will be decided by a umgisLnicy in which the uiine-ownors 
arc very ttrongly represented, while tlm rniuera are not rc- 
proaonted at ail. It will bo us though tho administration of 
tim lriali Land Act hud been coiiti£d Ui Coiuts compoik^ 
entirely of laudlords. Under these cIrcuinsUucoe it is ini' 
pomut k» leave as little as poMible to tlie tiuigistrutos' dis- 
eretioin There is not much fear timt thoir decisions will 
be unjust, but there is nuire than fear tliat ilicy will 
he prejiuBcecL The only ^ay in whkh this tendency 
can be guarded against is, as far as iiOBBible, to rc- 
aelvet tbe questions subixiiUed to them into issues of fuel. 
WImsi they bnve (0 pronounce whether a j[jarticuiar act is a 
'vkdatioa of iha law, they will jsfobably come to a wrong cou- 
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blockadMunnon^ in the poeaossloa of ft wirty of tho loadon 
who iusisted upon mahing Americft the boaia of their openi'^ 
Uoua, while the others wished to act in Ireland. CLUSEarr 
joined with Stewieks in supporting Uie latter policy. They 
discussed together the resources of England, making ftUow- 
^gee for the forces in the colonics, and for those retained 
iw^gwison at home and abroad, and the time tliat would be 
required ibr troops ongaged in foreign service to return to 
.▲jSogland. They also took into account tlio Fenians in the 
^ English army, and tlte disorder they might cause in the 
ranks. They calculated the means of transport from one 
port to another, and came at lost to the conclusion that, 
the English Governmont could not for ninety days have 
at its disposal in Ireland more than 30,000 effective men, 
and that 10,000 resolute Fenians acting in tlioir own country 
with energy and rapidity, and under the sliclter of popular 
sympathy, would bo able to seize upon the most important 
points for landing troops and the chief communications, and to 
break up and crush the English forces before assistance could 
’ arrive. Clcseket drew up a plan of tlie campaign, and it 
only remained to provide the army. Money was indispensable, 
but, on account of previous di8apj)Qintments, money could be 
obtained only by promising that active hostilities sliould begin 
before the end of 1867. This engagement brought in plentitul 
subsoriptions. As the money came in, STEriikKs seems to have 
cooled in his bellicose dotemiinatioD, but his nssociatos in* 
sisted upon going on with tlie project of insurrection ; one of 
the blockade-runncrB was sold at a groat sucriiice to provide 
for the preliminary expenses of tlio campaign, and Cluskuet 
and a dozen heud-centrea crossed the sea to organize u 
rising. 

In London Clusehet found the same jealousies, rivalries, 
and dissensions among the Fenian leaders as in Now York. 
He was careful not to compromise himaplf up with them, and 
stuck to the terms of his bargain. When there were 10,000 
men in the field he would undertake 'to command them. 
After consultation with Mazzini, Ledku Rou.in, BitADLAuaii, 
and many “influential members of the Reform League,^* liocumo 
to the conclusion that thelrisli question could ho settled only by 
English co-operation. 1 le hud a nocturnal interview with the 
members of the Executive Committee ol' the League ; it is not 
stated whether the conspirators went inufflod in long cloaks, 
and wo are sorry there is no report of the conference. But 
tho result appears to have been tliat the Reform League 
offered to join hand in hand ** with tho Fenians, and to 
“ make a platform which should bo accqdublo to botli 
“ parties, “ and Uiat at “ tho liouse of one of the most impor* 

“ tant members of the Committee of the Reform Lcuguo ” 
the basis of an agreement between Fenianism and tho League 
was agreed upon. It was part of the compact that the j 
Fenians should be ready to support tlie League against tho | 
police in holding its illegal demonslrnlions in Trafalgar | 
^juare. As soon as tho Fenians attempted to put their plans 
into execution they fell into confusion. The attack on Chester 
Castlo was, as Cluseket admits, foolish and impracticable, 
and he would liuvo nothing to do with it. Tho rising in 
Ireland was ruined by want of arms and ammunition, and 
by the drunken treachery of one of the leaders, whom Clu- 
SERET one night found “ completely drunk, and smoking expen- 
“ sivo cigars,” and who soon after stumbled into tho midst of a 
detachment of English soldiers, was captured, and then gave up 
the names of his associates. When Cluseket heard tins news, 

“ being entirely without baggage ” — as, he tells us, he always 
takes care to bo in circumstances of this kind — he lost no time 
in quitting England. 

There is nothing new in this narrative except as to the 
proceedings of the writer himself, and the reckless “ cosmo- 

G litanism ” of the Reform League, the rump of which Mr. 

iall lately endeavoured to enlist in an agitation against j 
the Church of England ; but it confirms what was previously 
known of the internal weakness of tho Fenian insurrection. 
Perhaps the strongest proof of its weakness was thatit hod to 
.^^epend for generslsliip on General Cluseret. It is unnoces- 
fi>r tis to decide whether Cluseklt is the knave he is 
accused of being, or the fool bis nonsensical talk about the 
fratemi^ and solidarity of humanity might load one to sup- 
pose. He says diat Coddeh was a communard ond anti-patriot 
the best sense of the word, and an honest man baides; 
^bttl wo t^uld be disposed to iqpply these qsthets to the 
Gonoral in their worst sense, and to say nothing of bis 
He iU MWM to be a charactoristio example of the imsemptdoua 
and unprincipled oommis-c^a^stir of Revolittion. He us tbe 
greatest oontempt for the Fenmit leaden, calls theurea^editiaii 
looliJi and imFsctkable, sad adsputo tbit they 0^ netliaTe 
ffftefchiUhA ct ft govenunspt if ttey had suoosede d * Hereaoto* 


mends the Irish, who have no hope, be says, of tbe slighlent 
help from either America or France, to drink loss whisky, fo 
agree among themselves, and to coalesce with the Sngbslk 
But there is not tho slightest bint in his explanation of any 
regret for having egged on the Fenians in their wick<^ and 
hopeless effort to upset a Government whioh, on his own 
abewiug, was at least muol\ better than anything they could 
have substituted for it. It in perbap#a signlfioant cirousn- 
Btance that General Clusekkt'b chief qtinrrol with the Com- 
mune was, on his own confession, as to tho propriety of looting 
Uie Bank of France. Ho was in favour of tins measure, while 
his associates, to do them justice, were against it. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY AT CAMnUIDGB. 

A diro diiUcuhy is said of late to have severely exercised some 
tender consciences among the resident members of the 
l;Divor8ity of Cainbridgo. For tho llrst timo in her annals a 
divine strange to tbe btMom of the IJiiiversity was summoned to 
fill her pulpit in the academical hours of a Sunday aftemeou. 
The protest against his intrusion having proved futile, it lemains 
utiknowu what stens are iu contemplation to prevent tne repeated 
violation of a useless tradition. It so happens that tlie study of 
history at Cambridge has not yet reached so advanced a stage as 
to produce an unvw)rthy jealousy of non-Cambridge historical 
lutninaiies; aud tho **Redo ” Lecture of tho current year, whioh 
had been most iudiciously committed to Mr. R A. Freeman, was 
not only listiuied to with respect in tho body of tho Senate liouse. 
and applauded with euthusiasm iu the galleries, but may be destinod 
to aid in llio long-desired devolopineiit of a study which the 
lecturer nuibt have apocially at heart. It would indeed bo a worthy 
response on the part ol* tho University to tho wiso teachings 
of hor guest were tho study of hi.story at Cambridge to bo ro- 
orgonized, or rather for tho lirst timo to bo made a reality, on a 
system! essentially in accordance with the views urged in his 
masterly address. 

There can be no diiliculty in deciding what is needed to place 
tho study of history at Cambridge on a fouling of adequate dignity 
and imeliilniisM, if it bo romomherod what has hitherto boon done 
and what lias hitherto been left undone. The records of po,^itivo 
porforninnco nro singularly short aud simple. Regius Rndessors 
of Modern History ha\u no doubt lectured at more or less decent 
iuter\u)s, both before and after tho Fnmch Revolution supplied 
thoin with a favourite subject for their courses. As the oJlIces 
of Ilisltiriographer-Royul and Poet- 1 4 iu rente were at one timo 
combined at the Kiiglish Court, so at Ciimbridjio the Professor of 
Modern History lias addud to tlio arduous duties of his chair the 
responsibilities of poet ex ojfivio to tho University, (int)', “tho 
cedebrntod pout” (by brevet of tho Univui'sity Calendar), indited 
a splendid liiNtHlIation Odo in honour of the Huke of Gruftou 
(which must have ofUMi consoled tlio victim of Junius E even os Mr. 
Kingsley at a later date etdebratod tho ancestral glories of tho 
house of Cavendjhli. Aniouf^ (iray's umcccjssors Prufussor Hmyth 
it fitill remorn bored as one oi the last Whigs who over haunted a 
Cambridgtf Combination Room ; and his lectures on the Frensh 
Revolution nrc as roHpoctablri ns his i.«atin verges. After him tho 
late Kir Jame-i .Stephen did honour to the chair, and if ho did not 
materially add to tho ox tent of historical knowledge or to thu 
growth of biHt(^rical criticism, yet he contributed. soinelhing towards 
a more sytnpnthelio treatment of more than ouo doss of historical 
questions. Then ensued Mr. Kingsley’s brief olUcial honeymoon 
with the Muse of History, tho dccuitful hollowness of whose 
charms he has sinco so cynically revealed. Professor Koeley’s 
career has os yet been too brief U) admit (^Hbmmcnt. But no 
past Professor has virtually attomptod uor^Ran tho delivery ef 
occ^ional courses of lectures ; nor is it pretended that the insti- 
tution of tbe system of professorial certiheates, or the more recent 
special examinations in history for tho ordinary degree— a kind ef 
visa to tho passport which ensures tbe distinction ofa B.A. without 
honours— bos materially advanced the study of history. It was 
accordingly felt, a few years bock, by a small but resolute band 
of believers, that something more must be done to promote the 
special study of a subject which tho University hod hitherto been 
contented to treat as an agreeable pareryon. The example of 
Oxford suggested the doubtful experiment of constituting (if tbe 
mixture of metaphor be permitted) a two-legged Tripos; and 
“ Modem History “ was for a time united with Law in a fnarihye 
de cmvencnce. Undoubtedly there are numerous points of contact 
between the two sciences, ond the knowledge of one is irre* 
coneilablo with ignorance of the other. But there are xnaay 
other adenees with which history is at IcoaI equally closely 
connected ; and iodoed she had, we keliev^ at one time formed 
^ of the happy family known as the Moral Sciences Tripos. 
But at Cambridge as at Oxford (where it has since been dis- 
solved) her union with Law proved more barren than had been 



giM nuance, interfonoff unwarrantably with hi» willing doto- 
won to Golua and BlacEstone, nkpe the obvious neceesity' of 
MQubbig onlja limited kDOWledMBIeiHNnd of “Modern 

from oU the coadidateemlhe joint Tripos has prodtio^ 
n di|a Isvdi ot inodiociBy in the hiilwn^ petwiDUiees of tho 
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Ullage nnijoritf among tiieni« A geiwiiii omiinnt of axperi«nee boa 
aoeonlitigly mcoitmimUiil » dlronso fanfcivroaa a hmily wnortod 
ooupU* Lavir will ^obably^ as bsoomas a fao^ty of noadsnu^ml 
bo lollt to Itsolf; and tha qussUon arises, What is to 
bscoiiui of Modem Tllstory ** ; for ** Modem Illstory alonw omin 
a I’roll'ssor at Caiubndgo, Modem History'’ alono has rocei^od 
a quHHi-independent recognition in her rangu of studieH, and 
** Mod«?m History/' if Wt to itself^ may not iuipiv>b.ibly run th*i 
riah of beif^ left to itMf out in-tbo cold. 

A Hyndicate bas, wo belieie, boon appointed to tiiko this diffi- 
culty into conaideratioa. Wo would fain liopo that this Svndicnte, 
upon who/sa rocoiiimondalioti.^ the ioimodiate futiiru of historicftl 
study in one of our cliitif ;9(jattt of loamiug luui^t viituully dupund, 
will be found equal to its splundid upjjortmiity. And for onre 
safety Hoeins t<» lio in a nulicul reform. A (lejitli-blow should be 
boldly dealt to the absurd pedantry which has e.tablished as a 
quasi -scientific division the rutile distinction bc(\v«‘on ancient and 
modern history. (Jranting timt the fall ot the Hoirutn Kmpiro of 
tba WiJiKt oonsiitutos n broad landmiu'itas convenient as it U un- 
mistahobUv granting that nmeh of thu unity which tlio revival of 
the Koinim .blmpire gives to later ICuropeau history is fictitious 
onlyi yet what pretence is thorc^ for the /u^uinntion that there is a 
bar at the boundary, and that the study of the life of the world 
uan ba cut in twain like a Hheut of ]ia}ier ? As well might the 
sagficious distinetioii be inamtaliieil wliich lio]iughr«iko draws 
aoinow'bore Lu his JMhra on ILUtory^ hflvviHiii tlie period which 
liAS to bo studied ” and that which lias only to he “read.” Hut 
it se» 5 ius uiiriocosattry to dilate upon bo obvious a truth. After the 
iorciblo reinarliB ou thi.s head by Mr. b'ir<uuazi in liU “ itedu ” 
i.ucture, whiit sIukIovv of excuse can remain for upholding this 
futila protest Against the unity of history,” and for forcing 
Uie veriest beginner into beginning at ii bull- way house willi 
“modern history, ’* while “ancient history” i.s relegated into 
the tangled dopihs of the Clas»»icid Tripos ? 

In other words, an llist4irical Tripos which shall inchido liisUny 
nt large is the one reasonuble Holutioii of the problem. Such a 
proposal is oertnin to meet with luonUbld objections; hut these ob- 
}ections it will suvoly net bu dilliouU to refute. With iliose 
who object to the muiii))li(‘ation of tripoM'.s in general it is iud«M)d 
not easy to argue; for tlmir objection aiunuuts to one against Ibe 
exteuHioQ of liniversity stmlios in general. 'I'iiey convert Luibiiitz's 
pm)fuUDd apopbtbogui of Aon inifila ml mnHnni trom a plea for 
thoroughness into n cry for aiH^sidudnesa. Tiie old etuduts will 
not Huucr by the couipeiition of the new, if the now are but enabled 
worthily to mngo theiuticheH by the side of the <ild. And if it i.s 
Ibared lest Uie uncertainty (d reward will deter imdergniduaUis or 
bachelors from seeking diHtinotion in a new 'I'ripos, is nut the 
rainody iu the hands of the C’olloges theiimdviV'ir^ Hut thtzre are 
otliers who will confine their protest to the particular Tripos pro- 
posed. It is indeed wonderful that the po.ssibiiily of aystt inatically 
pursuing the study of history should be deuied by those wi>o have 
not oven token tho trouble to compare the exiiormnee of the great 
Continental sohuols where Ihuilto and others ha\ o trained genera- 
lioiis of historical atudi^nts as Hysteinati rally and aucce^nifully as 
Moltke bos trained stalfs of military oilier rs. A more Hpocious 
objection in limim will he urged by many who hold by tbo prin* 
(dplu that “ oxuiuiimlion is to the student whui the target is to 
tho rilleinai].’' 'I'lie prinmiy object of educatioii is, they snv, to 
^ye power, aud the primurv object of e.xuuiiualiou is to teat it. 
Op this principle t'ambriiige has proceeded aud has thriven : this 
objert is fullilbnl in tho rn^u of the .Msllieiiiatictd, and oven of tho 
Claa^ical, and certain other Triposca; but to exainiuo a man in 
liistory is merely to ascertain whether lie luis within a given time 
amassed a certain amount of iuforiuation— in other wtuiis, to set a 
pi*emiuin ou “crnui.*' To these argumi'iits the answer is, that in 
examhiation, as in study, everything depviids upon method. 
Mttko tho exnmimklion jit i>nce eoiiipndien^ive in its range, and 
Boarching iu spilRul points, lUid it cannot fail as a test of 
power. Historical powtr lies not only in the accumulation of 
luaturbds; it includes tho criticism of'tliem, (he minhin.'ition of 
thfUb, tbo reasoning from them diroolly uinl hy analogy, aud the 
artbitic reproduction of them for the diuuands «d' intelligence and 
tosiek Nor is tho hopu Utopian, that the promise oi Mich rosults 
oon bu oiisurcd in a gonorul J listoiicul Tripo'*. As Mr. l‘Vem,ui 
S^VB, no uinu can be “e((iially famiruir ^uiJi the tongue, the 
lit«mtur«, tho indilicnl constiiiuions^ tlio civil and miliury ovonts 
of all timoB and phicea.” Hut 

It Is nans tba less (hat tho stndrnt of ?nV(<'rv or of Ianguag<»— 
and Us who i«n Rtudont ol’vithcv iiuu liu m no a aUnUiU of 

ttw otlwr^nuiHt take in all he*tnry aiul all a’itliiu his rsinn*. Tho 

dfff^ of W» knowiwltf^ of variom languagfii, u( varnius br.iiu’hoa of lustory 
wiU'vary inttnlt^y. hram hu^i ho nmit know everything, hut of 

evwy biwnoli hAtimst know sMuothmg. ICaeh .simlcnt will* have lib own 
•psoiNl migcv thi times aiul (ilavivj whieh hu chooses for his special and 
luinuio study. . . . ho:ue hrauclies mint in exery i.^e l>o |)riinary uwl 
iminfl Sttooiultry ; which are piinmry and which are m'omlarv xvill of course 
dilfhr in the cs»« of pajti» uhir student It b eiiougli if each man 
wtiUa thoroughly nnudering the hnmehin of hU own ehuicc, knows at Irast 
enoiifltnf Uw othsr hranetirs to have a clear nnd ahiding coucopUoa of their 
itAaduii Co hls^Wii HiMWittl brauehes aud to ouc anoUnur. 


ni» tli»iNadfeiMMof «peeral und of geuend knowlodge wkidi 
a SiOHli’ ba tha bonnaaa ot « history oxamiimtioa to teat. 
llWW^aantia net tlla time or tho pUca to indicate the featurea 
naoUanw bf itikioh auai a leanh might be wcuied. It is 
«nMli|a t» ibm that a Mjaknowladge of genanl bistan, and 
‘ l» iwiiht{ hBCMia^ of a gOial period, taht selected, if poa- 
.Shllp.iWRIfe a tittm nmife l 9 the catuUtfato Iiintaelf, sheuld 


I oloiie b6' held to qualify ibr hiutOFicul hcmmifSa And it 
i lim that the no-oidled ^^cUMNOftl” tnuning wlnidi uimij uoder- 
I gmduaAfM briog. up to the Univeeiity, iM' wdnek they there 
augment md perfeetp w^utld serve at onoe M on equipfaeot and an 
encouragoment. The OloBUCfil TrtpoB is hearilj' enough wei^^tiKi 
already ; it is indoed, La the opinion of borio, overweighted by the 
utfect of recent changeB. In it History should bold no other Alti 
Alt exegolical place ; historical study proper, and its ^per mt, 

I the power of nistortcol criticism, should oe cultivatea in a field 
I of tlieir own. Nor is there any good reason to fear that lliexefigllL 
I might be, at first at uU events, to drive “ Modem Histoty ” into 
the background by associating it with “ Ancient.” The man who 
has b«<m led by the close study of liie classics to the special study 
of whnt is L-alled ancicat history is the most promising student of 
history in general ; and it is not those who study, but those who 
ignore, tho history of (Ireece and Home who ore indifferent to 
that of their own country and of the modern world in genend. 
So much at least might lie learnt from the examples of Macaulay, 
of Arnold, and of many others whose names .our Univenu- 
ties justly boast. Nor is the feeblest of ail arguments aminst a 
.systeiuKtic study of histoiy likely to d<‘rive any strength from the 
coriHidomtion suggCMted by tho mention of ^eat autodvioot* of 
any country or age. Tlie btiidy of history is indeed independent 
in its vitality of fiJcoiiragcMnfut by triposes and their rewards ; 
but it dopouds upon the action of tho atcwiirds of our great 
Acad«>tuicnl cndow'iuonta wh(*ther that study shall in future, as 
bcretofoi'c, ho left to indiviilual and isolate<l tdfort, or be made 
more gonoral and sysUMuiitio, and thus mort^ vigorous and natiouai, 
by a judiciou.sly lifjenti use of such opportnniLies as that which 
Cambridge now has before her. 


A KOMANTIC SrOIlT. 

I N ono of bis recent volujm>« Mr. UroiiJo describos a kind of 
sport which prevailed ^omo three centuries ago, wheu Ireland 
was practically ns far ivmoved fnjiii us os the Western States of 
America ure now. An Kiigiish gentloumn tumoiinced, for the infor- 
nmtion of hi.s superiors, that be had liad “Home killiug,” and gave 
details of the bucci^ss which liud ulletided bi(« perfunuanco. Thera 
was a touching siiupl icily iu the phrase which could not be too 
highly comuiendi'd. Tho (uiimals killed ou Uiis occasion bolongod 
to that peculiar race of bipeds which still abounds, thanks to iU 
jiroliiic teruhuieieH, in tho sister island, although by this tinio it is 
almost as nuuiprnuM on the other side of the Atlanlic, UerLain 
prejudices which have been gathering strength in modem timi^ 
fmvo prt*Uy well oxtinguished this particular variety of amuse- 
ment. Killing, as ajiplital to the hiuimn nice, is conriderud to bo 
discredi table', and indeed is a punishable olfenco, except when 
pumued luuhir duo regulations, llut tho phrase gives the essence 
of tho plcasuro derived from sport, and tho tendency is for the 
alteiulant circLim.stunc'‘s to bi'como of less importance, and for tbo 
amusement to bcc' m) nioro distiiuTly killing pure aud simple. 
In former days spoit was supposed to imply a coitsidorobJo 
nmoutit of personal adventiire, of enjoyment of fresh country 
air, and of a kind of unconscious e.\))(Kmro of tho .sportemanB 
mind to all tho inlUiences of natural scenery. But now wo are 
rapidly becoming wiser. AVo take our pioaeure in itt conoen- 
tratod essence; we enjoy the iiilliction of death upon tbo brute 
creation without endeavouring to surround it with romantic but 
Huporlluous circumstances, it is sulficient for the modem sporte- 
iiuvn to kill a quantity of lialf-taiiie pheasants, or to slau^^ter 
pigeons without taking any more trouble or risk than is invdvod 
in a journey to a London suburb and the discharge of a guo from 
a fixed standing-point Tiie dilibivnce, in short, between the 
ainusemeul of the sportemnn and the tmdo of tbo butcher or 
poultei^r tends to bocouie evmiescent ; ond to all appearance the 
nobility and gentry will before long be aide to denve sufii^iefit 
am'useiuvut by hiring themselves out to prepare the daily supplies 
of food for the London market. 


There are, how’ever, still vast regions whore the- (Mnusement 
may still bu enjoyed under soiuetliing of its old form. There 
are lions aud rhinoceroses in .^Vfrica, tigers in India; and, 
we might be disposed to add, bufiaUies aud grisliea in AsoMiioa. 
Have wo not all pored in our childhood over the of 
Feiiimore Cooper F Who does not cherish a warm* amotion 
for tlie aJuiirable Natty Ilum|)o and his mi -skinned eonyioiona f 
AVe have wondered at the luorvoilous preoishm of the bawwooda- 
man*s rifle, and the superhuman instinct which the savM 
trucked bis prey through the haunts of bis deadliest eoemSea We 
know of course that tho social condition of the Etr Waai has 
undergone a groat revolution. The noble aavage haa d^vindUV 
into a dmnkeiL disreputable hanger-on of dviliaation} tha- basis- 
woodsman is beiiig rapidly sup^anled the gantleiBen whose 
petniliaatiai ^ve aa onginm flavour to the pages of fiset Harte. 
Tim railwav IS a convenieut suhitiiate for the war path the 
original Indhuu And yet, great and. rapid ae is the change^ wa^ 
had fancied t) at the remoter porta of the Ameiscan ccmtiiuiiai ktOtr 
iiKshided rast^ wnit(udes wheiu tlm adtmi tuiona tmvete 
a touch of roinanoa IbgarihgeiimBget the prairies or el 

the Rool^ Mounloraai BBNnpa ii 1019^ ba^ eo | hut unraMpa iw* 
carad^eeveraaliiscihtOvaW'Al^ Airaada»v.lt raara^-ai ^e iai S-B Ua • 
lion of tha,Wratlaiyioprararaad 4 
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tb tnkbpimiii N^bnifilcfi.dimng tko>biinifng 
tmiimn ; tbis bant ig ro ba m wmy wn^r sulbKl t to { 

tbe AiiogtenBiiaiiter or to the Red ladMii^Imt **to ike uobilttj and j 
geatiy of^Qrcat Britmn,*^ Ftxr th« tx^tiiag »um of uinotj guineae i 
any member of tbote favonrod olawt*«i may enjoy aevoa weaiw* , 
eroie tlie Atkintic, pMce^ in ^Inoe eare ft4Mtt j 
Ne^ Vfl«k tn Obieago^ riow ibe bnmt ciLy^ and then t»aT«ttl in a i 
train, to whicit n dining*rt>om ear will be'^attaoboib to the Iumho 
baflalo. Dmiog hie ad\entor(nia eliaee ke t^iLl be followed 
an ^ edk'ie&t eoaps of rooks,” with U^nts, bede, frrooma, and 
^‘exerythtuggeoerallY found in a dratclaes boUiL” All arxoitgv- 
inents havo iK-en made to give tbo party the greatest aroouAt 
of pleaeore with tke least poaaiblo tn^uble,” or, in foot, to 
onanlo tke nobility and gentry to fanoy tbemsclveB at Hur- 
Imgbam with the tingle didbrence iliat n biilfiilo iirosenta a 
larger mark than a pigeon. It i« aiqipoeod that Rome mnubera 
of the party wiU b« treubled with m\ ineonvenirtit Amount, of 
comeience. *To moot this poRerkle vtuna, waggons will bo provided 
to carry trophies of tbb chasr/* such ah elk boriia ntm butbilo 
akhia. * The more aenaibla sportsmen will probably purcliase tlioir 
stock of trophies in New York or Idvorpivd. With touching 
modosty^Mr. Scballer concludcH by snying: — “1 may possibly 
Accompimy the party, ns well ns Mr. IbrnHon, W nothing will l)o 
left undone to ensure the cciiuf(;rt *'f tho travellers.” Wo can 
only inb'Fjmt tbie in ncvordanco with tho rules of graniniar by 
supposing that Mr. Schaller is dolicatoly hinting that, ovon if ho 
necompanies the party, ho will iio( make his society obtrusivo. 
iVoliobly, in such an aristocratic gathering, the uiciubcrs of ihu 
expedition will insist upon having it understooil that nol>oiiy, 
even if be W’oro Obiii-gQcli-gv»ok himself, should ept ak to th<»m 
without im introductirm. Finallv, wo liavo to obsorvo that ladi^M 
may be adiuitted to ahare in tliis rotiriud nniUMotnoiit by pay- 
ing ten gninosH tnnro thnn tlio prict^ tixed for gonthunoii. A 
fow additional rcgalationa which might bo suggested ore left to 
the natural tastes of the gal Inn t ^pitrisniou. Nobody would 
of course venture to allow hiinaclf witliniit kid gloves, and 
every one will drefw for dinner. To savri unneot^ssary trouble 
and d»s»j)pomtment, tho buftkloc.-^ will bf* induct'd to present 
themselves in the neighbourhood of the .camp at iiu hour 
which will permit of a comfort nble cigar after breakfast ; and 
a pnper interval will bo allowed fur luncheon. tSoiuo ihingfs 
of course must bo a little rough on a tirst experiment ; but in 
another year or two on expedition to Ntibrivska wdll b<i Ht(eiKh‘4il 
with no more dwcomfwt than a jounioy to A«cot. It in to be 
hoped that game-laws may bo pasHctl providing ngain'^t an 
oxcessivo slaughter; and wo shnil then have every rcmwni to hope 
that the Nebra.ska bufthln-hunt inny becoino part of tfoi reoognixwl 
programme for the PnrliamenUiry recesa. Nothing —for we hud 
ourselves unable to avoid the riM'ognir.ed foTiriuln — could cb> more 
to promote international anienilies ; tho repwRontatives of the tw(; 
nations will ocqiiin* the habit of aiming tiioir rides at a cotuiiion 
foe instead of firing at each other; mi<( (here is iio grt'aier hoinl of 
aJlianco thnn when two strong men agno l<» snnpri'SH n we^ik 
neighbour. Moreover, the nicM'o flight of a lirifHh iiobleiimu U 
known to pTfwliice a strong elFcct upon IJopuhlienn nerves; and 
the wore intimate AmencaiiH become with f'O sdinirublM u type* <if 
humanity the more tlioy will wlnjire the iiiRtitutione which have 
favoured hia growth. Who knows but that after the hue oki 
Kiiglish gcniloxDRn has been watched by these deniocratJi* at bis 
amusemecitfl, they may think alujut setting up a 11 <»uac ol Lords? 

It U not for na to find nny fault with a plan ao careiully or- 
ganiMd and so admirably adapted to the taRto of the Hriti^^h public. 
5'here is, however, one aijggestion which forriibly ocxnirs tcj iis. 
Tho cniintry, «s we have seen, is being rapidl}' reduced into decent 
order. There are, as Mr. Hchaller iniornia tin in capital letters, no 
hostile Indians in Nebraska whatever: none of the sportsmen 
need bo afraid of leaving their scalps tn exciiango for a buffalo 
skin; and doubtless tlioro will be a general feeling <if gratitude to 
our couflFtns for tho completonraci with which they have removed 
one of tho groateot nuMonces of the eoiintry. Perhaps their 
primary objact in eturyhig out this reform was not the coare- ; 
nicnce of foigUsh sportsnioD, but the result is the same so for 
as wo are moeraed. Tlie only Indians now left oortiun 
friendly Pawnees oad othors, who in chanurtor are something 
between gipsies and ganwkeei^.'' And yet, though this removes 
one great objeetien te the tegioti of the ohuse, wo foel that liie 
Western Statea oee net y«t up to a Kampean standard iii point of 
eomfart There are dwuy iiCiUo honieldpe which it will he isDpoa> ! 
sible catnely to ebviote ; mosqiiileies have survived the ladisaa, i 
aaid the eooHs-^anlasH they are twMported bodily from New Voile I 
or Phris-mre likely to be dktincU v to thtm of on Eoglfob 

dS»' li Ihariiim bMoatwv^ortli wtuloto coMtdfr wiwiiier, w- 
rt«Md of tamnarii^g'the noUKtj' md •fantrT, wUb oil tbo 
phomidi* whubHHo nowo wr t y to ttMuruoninirt, to tbe luttnita of 
tho guu, tt Koald sot be'botlor to brisg the frao to the ooMli^ 
■nd gmtrr. (hie of the euiiMt oiiecoMw of the iioMetol 
BiaiM«[.'n weioaHOtitaroiffhtlw, ««•« fmod b«i&kHhtiotio.tiw 
SMgkboMhaodofiitw'Toiik. lithitnio|iiatonthM ooiMiiBtli» 
diow of hoiMooi^o olnMw fhut the oowooftra anH hioe<ii» 
mofOd tifloe Ut4M. A-hoM Of boRMoeo Iwourittto Wpgjbiaoaa 
exhihitoi, Mir, OBCtttiWwmYttaoi o»in BpftegFooort^oddiaMr 
oeeh oMirdo ftmnlLmiaB AttWmld Iw teiU mtrtk *o wMlo 
of tho hoOtWy oo ap oo ix to piy tho tf ooi i i rf tho hwp i W . 
l«wotoaootthMBorottU of«ouiM:i»«ddat«hk^ato. Alid 
tf Hmm tnoo aof iUBeiiajr h«Hi|iaf mm 


huAdoM oBoogh. the beTd might he ootiifluti^ly filltj up by 
British eattlce A few Smitlifieia drovers of the old stanu) WhUdd 
soon drive tlram wild ouGugh for all {imctioalpumMieSf atm would 
be in themselves ^ito os plcturcsqm^ figtpos as IihUhq of 

tho preMut day, No patnot should admit (hat ah Xitglinh riiori- 
bora is iuforier to an American buffalo ; he is about as ca^y to h^ 
iuid the danger tacumul in the pursuit would bo about equal in 
the two cases. Thu ubjoction bi killing tamo anitnaU bus afouist 
vanished lUtoady : and if tho acounut of tha’^rciiamtioiis mode for 
the Nabrodka b'ulfolodumt aro trustworthvi it would npi’amr that 
the sport is not intended to include tlm suialloet spiiH> nf nd venture, 
or to give aay opporumitv for skill in anything but aiming a ride, 
J, \Vliv not, tllau, Hecim> llio additional comfort which would be 
'easily secuvid by hawtiiig— au Ainuricwiiiam is appropriate— tJio 
: hunt within the^u iNlruulR f 

Thaw is one rfaecm for this wdjhdi, wo muet confo'<^, weiglia 
' pwttv slrtmgly with m*. The true uhject of the oxpcdiilgu is to 
enablo certain periHi^oR to kill a numlx^r of big bovine' auiiuals, 

. which iiiivy bo dooo ii» osaily in Lughind as in Atnorfea. it 
! iippears, however, that there arc aoino other ernoturcs in Amerh*n 
whioh nn* thrown in by way of bonus. NnUiing i« »aid of the 
grisiv benr, oud wc hope tlial he i'4 S'* unknown in Nohvaska Os 
, iho lio.'itilo Iiidifin, but ihen^ are deer, boavers, wild (urkevs, and 
other gunie. Turkeyi^ ai’e to be found in Kugland, and polmbly 
! with li»«s trouble, and so are deer ; hut we have a kiuu of swi" 
tiiiicntal ad'ection for tho bt^Aver. \N'u were told so ninny li«a 
' abotil him in oiir nurseries that wc bhmdd be sorry for his 
(itiai oxiirpation. N'erv likely lie i.s un more iiiitdlifjtnit than 
a number ctf other crofitnreH whi«'h have by m» nnUiUfl his 
po^^ition in that charm lug coiloidion of faLdes which used to 
coll natural hisb»rv; hut vet a kind of halo rcslN upon him In 
<»ur imaginations of wiiieli we wisli (lint he sliouhl have the 
fomidii. ^ilc is a SHcred nnitiuil in a if^uudl way, aud in associated 
in our inindn with all muunur of c^(‘ulluu^ moral aphorisms. 
V\^^ connect him w'ith tho busy b''o and (ho hnlf-ruiuiomiiff 
elephant, and a number of othor venerable iinpustors; and 
we hel as if wo should he guilty of f^oss iii^riUitude in 
. turning in upon him a host ot et clmoys with just irnongh 
' interest, in him to take additional pietisuro in killing him. 

The change in tho fashiuo of huiM is r^od to luivo gi\en him u 
j breath i ng-aporo ; but w'hen he ouco couicm within the ruuiovfaleaA 
I sway of the genuine liritinh sporlsmun, ho will be extirpated os 
I calmly an though he were a humuii being. Nothing would 
, appumiilly he mm*o In tho ia>UMd' tfie thoroughbred destructive 
I ihun tho sUughlor of the lost dr>do or groat auk, or ether repro- 
! Mt'ntaiive of an expiring r.'ice, for the foul would nt'cessarilv fouiaiii 
! imtqtio. Much iw we lovo tlio boat er, however, he is merely on in- 
staru^^ of A general nrinciido. ifoino the sluicoH (o admit tim deluge 
of cockrmydoui, ana (ho lortt faint nlmdow ofrr>inA»ct) will disappear 
from the Amoriron wiidornuss. Tho pleasures of killing arc so 
gr««i( that it is pr»>hahly \ain h> proU>9(. VVherover a kiJJablo 
uiiimal is to bo found Ihoro w'ili tho cockney iM^gatimnal together, 
and he will kill more thnn tho unirnal. ilo will slay the imagi» 
tnirv bcingH that still haunt tho wild regions of tho earth, iloforo 
imtijy g('iiera(ions arc ]ms(. thnn.’i will not bo n ainglo emiufinfo 
alwive tim deluge where the fancy can lind room W'iiuraoii to parch. 
If it is in one Munso mx.det-s to eomplitiu, it is still iinposrible not to 
uUor Monie protobt against a more than usually Irri ruling oaso of 
annexation of the realm of old roiuaucc' by tbi; luiscrahle dominioo 
ol the piusaic. 


LKOmCM. 

N O city which at any timo formed part of tho older Tlc>mau 
iMiiuiru con rmuMmabiy object b> being callod by its Latin 
name. >Ve have often wishuil that jnigbt us<^ the nanio 
itemi ” for the tnetropoUton city of I'rauce, instoml [of having 
either to make a omuifl through our noses to which our nosos foul 
quite unaide to dt) jiMiice, or else to otii'tid polifo ears by Uilking 
of *Mlbemes ” as our forcfotliers did. Jlut with iho city w'hicS 
pfoys such a part in the story of Quentin Durward our diillculties 
ore greater still. Tho ancient Lufttliutn is known in one tongue as 
LMiehf m another tw in a third as Tjuik or Lt^uk^v^t) think 
we have seen i( written botli ways. Hut we an* haunted hv a 
•nspicimi, which wo have but poor means of verifying, that tieituur 
Liittich nor Liego nor Leuk is tho gonuiae naiiiu of the jilaco. It 
is fi.oMy enough to bud out the true iiatues of the phicos whoro 
Frcncli is tliohigh-polito, but Flemish tho p/nuino native sp(M*ch. 
Not even a PArisiou could persuade hiuisfoli tliAt tho honest 1jOW« 
Dutch speech of Flanders, Imglish which hoe stayed at homy, was 
nfonu ca *‘bad Fromdi.^^ Flemish therefiure asserts its rights : all 
tkiiqifs At Aatwer|) are bilingual ; tho nuirket is full of pcojda to 
ri'hmn Frauob is AS utterly unknown as it could bo in Lfelcoster-* 
riiirs, FleoMsh books, Flomieh newspaperii, greet the traveller 
At Aveij etsf ; he eon easily IcAm that the city which P^nglisb- 
nea niM to coll as they still do so when speaking 

of laoe, which in fiigli*J)iUch is Mwh«in, and which in French 
has auak Into Mtdim§j is in its own natural tongue Mtchekn. 
Ihtt At Lssdhisa we have no aiich help. French is of course 
tha Ugh^llte speseh, and Fleoitah is certainly not the natural 
qpMh. She ttAlml Ittosoh is a Eoaonce dUfoct which 

Mgr iMj ipaas as a loMtifige iadMiideut of French* ft may 
hs /frisaifow Rmsa who vml look forik sounda distinctly 

is4istiiictly not FiendT But in the mind of any 
ihwrilisM Of AsuA^spenking poison sueh n tongue is a mere 
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corruption of French of Paris, and it it not entitled even 
to that mooflure of toleration which he may be constrained to 
grant to forms^ of speech which he cannot anyhow make out 
to have onytling to do with his own language. Walloon 
tbcroforo is in the same case as the speech of oc, the speech 
of troubadours pud Albigensos, actualiv is in Aquitaine and 
Provence ; it is in the same case in whicn the tongues of Dante 
and Calderon might have come to be if only the Duonapartes bad 
kept their Italian and Spanish thrones long enough. It is ** bad 
French/' and no notice can be taken of it. Hence at Antwerp 
everything is written up in Flemish as well as in French, giving the 
inquiring traveller a pleasant lesson in Low-Dutch. But nothing 
is written up in Walloon in the city of St. Jjambert, and the 
traveller who doubts the fitness of either Li^ge, Liittich, or licuk, 
may be tempted to fall back on Leodium. Older Teutonic forms 
like Luiicha and Ludike, Latin forms like Ledgia^ LiugoB^ 
do not help us in getting at the uenuino Walloon. If wo talk of 
Li^gBy we use the name in high-polite use on the spot ; but we 
suggest the notion of the place being French. If we say 
iMticky we preserve the memorv of the fact that, till the latest 
times, ivcodium remained a liisnnpric of the Knipiro, hut wo use 
a name which is unknown on the spot. For historical purposes 
Loodiim is safest. 

The history of the city is mainly the history of the Bishopric j 
during its most exciting period it is the history of the struggles 
of the citizens with their ecclesiastical lords. Leodium, at all 
events as a place of any irnportanco, belongs to the class of cities 
which, like Wells and the younger Salisbury in our own land, 
gathered round nn episconal church. The name of the place is 
most likely Teutonic, ana if it existed at all in Koman times, it 
never rose to any fume. Its real history befrins under the later 
Merwings, or more truly under the Austrnsian Mayors, the place 
lying among the immediate poBSossions of the House ot Herrstall. 
The greatness of Leodium began with o martyrdom. St. Lambert, 
lUshop of Tonjipres, in which aioceso the place then stood, paid his 
liib as the forfeit of his apostolic boldness for rebuking the vices 
of the ducnl house. The blood of the martyr was in truth, in its 
own sense, the seed of the Church. The next Bishop, Hubert, 
translated the body of his predecessor to the scene of nis death, 
and translated the episcopal throne along with it. The successors 
of St. Lambert, like the other prelates of the Empire, were 
endowed by the Cai'oliugian Kings with vast estates ana great 
temporal rights^ and thus the occh^siasticnl principality arose. It 
lasted with various fortunes till the general crosn in which the 
world was involved by the movements of I’evolutionory France. 
Any careful map of the lost century will show the Austrian 
Netherlands intersected by one or two narrow strips of lerriUiry 
coloured of the same tint os the Empire, which mark the temporal ; 
dominions of the successors of St. J^ainbort. Of these prelates the 
most f^amous was Notgor, who reigned from 971 to 1008, and 
whose chief bu.siDeAS was to bring the turbulent feudatories of the 
neighbourhood into submission to law iii some shape or other. 

^ But the history of the bishopric i.s, as we have hinted, mainly 
made up of quarrels between the Bishops and the citizens. 
They were unluckily placed towards one another. The citizens 
never boenmo strong enough to win complete independence, and 
to set up A sovereign commonwealth owning no King but Coesar. 
On the other liana, they wore too strong to abide in a regular 
and orderly statu of submission, like a town which is confessedly 
subject. 1 iOudium wiw more tuon a Lamlstadtj without rising to 
the dignity of a liewhdadt. The result was confusions, conspiracies, 
and Crimea without end committed cm both sides. At one time, 
namely in the fifteenth century, those local disputes grew into 
European importance on account of their connexion witli the od- 
vance of the Dukes of Burgundy on the House of Valois. With- 
out diving very deep into the local chronicles, it is easy to see that 
in no part of the world was there a state of things more ad- 
mirably suit(*d to promote dissension and confusion of oveiy kind. 
There was tin* punee, there w’as his chapter, one of the noblest 
and most exclm-,ive in the Empire, there were the nobles of the 
bishopric and of tlm city, there were the citizens with as many dis- 
tinctions among tlioinsi lves ns were to bo found in Geneva itself, 
and tbere \voro the other towns and districts of the neighbourhood 
which claimed more or h ss of local indepoiidonce. Yet through 
all this the city contrivtjd to flourish ; and now, no longer either 
a principality or a cominonweultb, but the local capital of a pro- 
vince of the kingdom of Belgium, the city fiourisnes as it never 
iiourishod before, us llio great centre of the iron trade of the 
country. 

The “ noble city/' as of old times it delighted to call itself, 
deserves its name alike from the beauty of its position and from the 
splendour of its buildings, and this although tno great ornament of 
^ tuo city has perishinl. The church of Hubert was succeeded by 
• the church of Notger, in which St. Bernard preached before a 
Pope and an Emperor, the second lunocent and tho second Lotbar. 
At tho end of the eleventh century the church of Notger again 
perished by fire, and was succeeded by tho building which lasted 
till tho confusions of 1793, when tho body which called itself 
La CoHvetdi<m Aatiotudt /.iVyrww decroea unonimoudy <*que 
Fddifice gothique, ci-devunt catbtfdrale, sera diSmoli," (One would 
be curious to know the exact meanii^ which the word ** gothique ” 
carried to the mind of a National Convention in the year 1793.) 
Thye work Was done, but done gradually. It was however mme 
m the and so Ihofougbly tbit not a stone is now left Thecbuich 
^ rif Bt. Umberto with its two western towers, and a third tovrer 
n ^ has left no 


memoir of itself b^ond ^ving its name to the empty place which 
marks its site. But hard by it stands the stately pidaoe of the 
Prince-Bishops, now become the provinrial palace ci justice ; a 
striking buil^g, in the confused and inconsistent style of 
first part of the sixteenth oentuiy, with pillars and capitals 
strange according to either classical or mediasval standards, the 
general effect of which is rich and not unpleasing. The 
cloister which surrounds the inner court has suggettdT to 
some minds a likeness to the Doge's Palace, but it is hard to 
see any further likeness than that which must exist among 
open arcades resting on columns. At all events, the 
building looks well in comparison with the modem Italian fxoat 
which has supplanted it on one side. 

The position of the cathedral and the palace iUustrates the 
history of the city. Leodium is not one of the hill-fort cities 
like Chartres and Geneva, where the cathedral crowns the highest 
point, nor yet one of the island cities like Paris and Chalons, 
where the cathedral stands in the midst of the river. When an 
episcopal throne, as here and at Exeter, has been translated in com- 
paratively late times — especially when, aS hero, the city derives, if 
not its being, at least its importance from the translation — the 
cathedral may stand anywhere that happens to be convenient 
in that particular place. Leodium stands in the valley of the 
Meuse, in a hollow surrounded by bills, forming one of the 
most picturesque sites in the only picturesque part of tho 
kingdom of Jielgiiim. The city, now at least, stands on both 
aides of tho river ; one of tho "bridges which connect tho two 
parts figures in the French legend of Charlemagne^ a part of 
the tale perhaps suggested by a local I^oodian ti^ition, which 
claims Charles the Great • a native of tho city or its neighbour- 
hood. Tho main part of the city lies on the left bank of the 
river, filling up the narrow space between tho river and tho hills, 
and climbing up the greater part of tho height of the bills thein- 
selvc.s. Two of the most sinking of the many cbtirobes, those of 
St. Martin and St. Cross, stand high, rising over tho streets below 
in a way which reminds the English visitor of Lincoln itself. But 
tho great pile of St. Lambert was sati.Mliod with a lowlier site. Tho 
palace ana the space where the cathedral once stood are just attlie 
oottom of the rising ground. A short ascent leads from them to 
St. Cross, and higher up again stands St. Martin, tlie position of 
which makes it the most con*<picuou8 object in the city, though it 
certainly does not of itself deserve tho iiiat place. Yet it is not. a 
contemptible pile, and we learn from it, as from any other chuich 
in tho city, tliat, though Leodium may bo Welsh in speech, in nr- 
cbitecture at least it did not full away from its allegiance to the 
Itlttstern Kingdom. The aisleless apse of St. Martin, with its tall 
windows, is thoroughly German, and in the neighbouring and fur 
more interesting church of St. Cross wo find tho most in- 
tensely Gorman of nil ecclesiastical arrangements, the double np^e, 
eastwards and westwards, after tho manner of Mainz and Worm^t. 
This church is said to owe its origin to Bishop Notger, who chii- 
j ractoristicnlly built it on the site of the dwelling of a robbt^r 
noble whom be cojolcd into submission to the law. But though 
one of its ends, namely the western, is Homanesquo, it is 
Komanesaue in its latest form, two hundred years later than the 
time of Notger. The eastern octagon and apse are there, and tiie 
transverse apses, like so ninny of tho churches of Koln, can be 
traced out iiuiuiig later changes. These arrangements, so utterly 
unknown in En^iid, will give tho traveller on the banks of the 
Meuse a good foretaste of what lies in store for him on tho banks 
of the Khine. The later part of the church is no less worthy 
study. A good eastern apse of the German Gothic is a worthy 
ending to a nave whose slender pillars and three bodies of equal 
height may suggest the memory of Bristol, but which in the manage- 
raout^of its outer '^alls contrives to unite the Bristol arrangement 
with tho general effect of a clerestory range. 

Tho city contains some other remarkable Romanesque buildings, 
though several of them, like those of W iirzbiirg, which we sp-oko 
of lost year, have fallen victims to the fact of their mechanical 
construction being the same as that of the revived Italian st\ le. 
The pillars and round arches seem to have supplied an irresistible 
temptation to architects of the soventoenth contuiy to di^ui.se 
what they doubtless looked on as barbarous bareness with the 
plaster ornaments in use in their own time. A church thus feur- 
lully Jesuited^to use a phrase which we have heiurd, and which 
wo wish 1 /ord Palmerston could' have heard also— is that of St. 
Bartholomew in the eastern part of the city, a church worth 
seeing if only for tho sake of its magnificent font of brass. The 
chur^ attracts notice at a distance by two western towers finished 
with that peculiar capping, so rare in England, so common in 
Germany, tne finish of Sompting in Sussex and of St. Castor at 
Goblens. But the towers do not, like those at CobleOs, rise free firmn 
the ground. They simply crown a vast square mass covered 
Romanesque arcadfing— save where Jesuit^ or people of Jesuitical 
tastes, have laid thoir hands upon it — which forms the west 
of the church. This way of making a west front take riie form of 
a huge, fiat, and rather shapeless waU. seems to have been tho 
fashion of the LeocBan Romanesque. This i^pfiean in on elabo- 
rate shape in the church of the Benedictine Abbey of St Jamc^r 
a foundation of Bishop Baldric the Second, who sat— if sitting 
is a proper phrase for a prelate who fought lihe Odo— drom 
1008 to ioi8| and whose effigy of &r latsk di^ minr ke 
seen within tho church. This huge sqiiaie ntue is demises 
the work of the ffionder, or at any tote 4 ie eem yfa^ of 
his design. On it is perebad a mM iMtatjtn tu^. 
Romanesque^ :fhicih agala Is ewottowed ky tke great and 
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famoui fiihrio of the sixteenth century. A ihlrd front of the 
same dees, of nhich ruder work without^ but with a good piece 
of vaulting from a central pillar within, is found at St. ifcnis, 
ano^er church whose church is hopelessly Jesuited, while its 
choir has nvon way to a lofty apse of the best German GoUiio. 
The church of St John again still ksejM a tower whose lower 
pdHion is Romanesquoi a maadve structure supported by bold 
round turrets which lo^ belief attributes po the famous Notger. 
At all events the church retains the traces of very early arrange* 
'/^enta. To the west of the tower is a oortilo reunndiug us of the 
great St. Ambrose, though iu a far later style. And the church 
Itself, though rebuilt iu the last century, sull preserves the plan 
of the Imperial Minster at Aachen. As at Aacnen, tho<choir, the 
octagon, and the ancient tower, stand all togetlier without being 
fused into one whole, and beyond all lies the cortile. In all this 
we may feel pretty sure that wo have the original arrangements of 
Notger, though there may be little or nothing left of his actual 
work. ! 

But, strictly as works of art, tl)e two most attractive churches 
in the city are the Abbey of St. James, already mentioned, 
and the Collegiate Church of St. Paul, which was raised to 
cathedral rank instead of tho fallen St. liAinbert on tho re- 
storation of Christianity under Buonaparte. Setting aside a po4)r 
western tower, which w'as patched up out of fragments ol St. 
Lambert and another destroyed church, tho present cathedral 
is A good example of a second-class church of tue German Gothic 
of tho fourteenth century. But ns such it has many fellows. 
More interesting in the history of art, though less pure in its 
actual style, is the splendid building jjjttached to the remains of 
the ancient St. James. The choir uno^e shallow transepts show 
the latest style of Gothic in its rhdiest form. In its elAhornto 
vault, in its arches dripping with foliations in a sort of Alhambra 
fashion, it may be calltkl fantastic and over-done, but it is still 
pure ; nothing positively inconsistent witli the stylo has thrust 
Itself iiL In the nave this is no longer tho cane ; in the spandrtls 
of tho arches hgurcs and omamonts of an un*Oothic charat'.ter 
begin to show themselves, which mark the first stage of the 
Jesuiting process, which has otherwise spared St. James, but 
which has ocen Ob ruthlessly carried out in some of its neighbours. 
Among these lost we may give one glance' to the church of 8t. 
Christopher. The date assigned to the surviving original pnrtiims 
is 1 1 79, but its windows look more like those of tho Jblnglish 
Gothic of the first half of tho next century. Its ranges of columns, 
broken by a single pair of square piers, might S43um to have come 
&om A Lucchese basilica, but tho capitals have a savour of JJ.doux. 

Tho history of the Walloon city is, as we have seen, tho 
history of struggles between the pnnee bUhops and the citizens. 
In the end, tbo citizens have triumphed. St. Lambert, the homo 
of tho sovereign prelate and his lordly chanter, has vauished from 
the earth. St. James, tho ecclesiastical homo of the corntnune, 
where tho civic charters wore kept, and where tlie burgoma.*(tcr 
took bis oath of oflice, still keeps its place, imt first in forma] 
rank', but first in general splendour and attractiveness among the 
churches of tho city. Wo will end with a fnigmont, of which wo 
do not profess to construe e\ery word, in winch n modern 
Walloon poet records the overthrow of St. Lambert ; 

Alflii tolnOut (oiri ; 

, Km, in<>nuiiilii, ofii, 

Airui tiV. lie A mori : 
i.'antick clok Atnthjw, . 

Li Iffur «»Bt abate w, 

Kt sea rwen’enl jx^ri ! 


LIVINGSTONE INTEKVIEWED. 

T he expedition of the Xitw York Herald into the interior of 
^VfricA marks the beginning of a new phase in the develop* 
ment of the Sp^ial Correspondent. Mr. SUnley s letters, of which 
a summary has just been published, possess no geographical value, 
and there is no proof that he saw Dr. Livingstone except his own 
assertion, which may be taken for wbat it is worth. It is interest- 
ing, however, to read the adventures of a Special Correspondent 
who went out to Africa and got up battles iu order to describe 
them. This is a new field of newspaper enterprise. We have often 
refiected with profound commiseration on tho condition of a 
^ Special " wbonos^ distinguished himself during war, when peace 
comes, and there is no more carnage for him to chronicle iu bis 
brilliant and tasteful way; when hisconvivial evenings vrith Moltke, 
his walks with Bismarck, and his talks with the dear old Kaiser sud- 
denly come to an end, and he subsides once more from the intimate 
•ociacylbf great warriors and princes into the obscurity of private 
lis fitful matness is hard to bear , and it is ail the harder 
^brnsmoeh as the * Special cannot, when his hours of greatness are 
over, coil himself up like a boa oonstrictor after a fiuL meal, or a 
bear in the winter, and sleep till there is another war and he is 
wanted again. Special Corrsspondenta must live like other men, 
and in or&r to live they must Jret a living. We have some leool* 
Vlectioa of once teadinff in a rmch paper an account of the way 
in which the literary department of dm Tinuv Is inaiiijgred, The 
Editor i^nda a eonsidetable part of his time in memtating on 
whid are likely to he the great questions of the hour five or ten 
jean hence. He then selects a number of competent W]itm% 
endows them with a handsome aalaiy, and allotting to each a 
eubject, instructs them to proceed with their inyestigatioiis until the 
moment arrives whch they will be called upon to putthe result into 


Wh^^ver quusri^may turn up, the Editor has always som^^dy 
within xBMh who baa been niMing it the huiineai or hie lifo to 
master it in eve^ aspect and in all its details, and who is ready 
to be tiqipod of his accumulated information whenever it is re« 
quired. The French journalist to whom we wore indebted for this 
information added that at eve^ hour of the day and night there 
was always at least pne Special Correspondent on duty in the 
office, fhiiy equipp^ for a Journey, witn his portmanteau in a 
fieet Hansom waiting at the door, and ready to start for the 
ends of tbo earth at a moment's notice, rosslbly the other news- 
papers have not yet followed the example of the TVhiss in this 
respect ; at least, they seem to find more constant employment for 
their Correspondentrt, who are not allowed to eat their heads off in 
idleness or in the preparation of great articles for publication at 
some distant period. The consequence is, that when there are no 
wars going on, the unfortunate Conrespondonts are expected to 
spin their wearv yarns all tho same, and to make as miicn as they 
can of a little Volunteer inspection, or a charity school toa-fight, 
or gud^on fishing in iiio Thames, as if it w^re a groat 
hiMloricfu event of the first importance. Dirt, it has ^eon 
said, is only matter in a wrtvng place, and we must confess 
that it has sometiiiios struck us that llie activity of the in- 
defatigable Corrospondent might be more usefully employed than 
iu magnifying little things Into great things, and investing 
the most trivial incidents of every-day life with the glorified 
hues of hU vivid and highly cuUvvated imagination. The revolt- 
ing sensational ism of some of tho lottors from Sandringham 
during the l^:ince of Wales's illness has perhaps not been for- 
gotten ; and we fancy that poor Hodge, who lately found himsuH 
lUuminnted in a sudilen and unexpected manner, simply because 
rArliameut was up and the papers wanted padding, has no 
reason to be grateful to tho Specials who did their best to 
excite extravagaut expectatioOH, and to make bad blood be- 
tween him and his vinpUiyers. The succesa which has at- 
tended tho Afto York JiiraltTt African expedition will perhaps 
suggest A siuiilar expedient to some of our contomporaries. 

It IB obvious that there is a fine field for tho ** Special ” 
in Africa, and we shall bo neither sorry nor surprised to hear 
that there has been a general rush of *^Our Owns’' in that 
direction. 

Mr. Stanley, ilio Special C«>iTe«pondent of tho Herald, dosen’cs 
credit for tho briiliant idea of at once making and recording his- 
tory. Mr. Disnudi is said to have remarked in early life that 
when he wanted to read a book ho wrote one ; and Mr. Stanley 
when ho is at a loss for a subject for a letter soU to work to do 
Noiuething worth writing iiLmt It tuny bo said that it is an im- 
portant homage to hislorical truth that a (k^rrespondciit of the 
Aew Juri I JJvrnhl should think it necessary that an event should 
actually happen in order that he may describe it; but the process 
is not unknown in India. When a Hindu wants to get up an 
elahoralp courwj of fulsa swearing, he always takes care lo have a 
rehoarMil with his aHSoidatus of all the circiiniHtances which are to 
In) nllegod t<i have oecurnni. Ju this wsy on air of cxaclnsss and 
roalily is given lo the narrative which could not otherwise have 
occurred. It appears from the summary of Mr. Stanley's despatches 
which has just been publiblnnl in ibis country, that ho left 
Zanzibar on the 23rd 01 January last year, at tho head of a large 
caravan, the numbers of which wero reduced 1^ sickness before 
he reoidiod Unyanyernbe. He was pushing on lur tljljl when be 
found that Mi ram bo, the King of Ujowa, had announc<»d that no 
caravan should piiew that way except over his l>ody. Wo do not 
know whatopportunity His Majesty may have had ofsiudying British 
melodrainn, but his lantruago is exactly that of villains or heroes 
on the stage. Mr. Htanluy, no doubt smung his way to a thrilling 
letter on the subject, at once accepted the chollengo, and resolve^l 
to conduct his caravan over MiruinlKi's body. In forming thin 
resolution prudence was mingled with valour. The Arabs had 
declared war against Miramlsj, and <‘as they appeared U) he 
wnfident of victory, and determined U) light well, Mr. Stanley 
judged that the better course was for him t4j combine with them 
in attacking tbo King of Uiowa.'* Accordingly ho joined forces 
with thorn, and the first day all went well for tho allies, who 
succeeded in surprising three of Mirambo's villages, and captured, 
killed, and drove away tbo inhabitants. Next divy Mr. Stanh y 
caught a fever, and was carried back to Unyanyembe, and the 
Arabs, in a rash attack on Mirambo, were drawn into an ambush, 
and routed with groM slaughter. On, the fourth day tho Arabs 
Mattered in all directions, and Mr. Stanley's own bodyguard 
joined in the sauve §ria petd. Having somewhat recovered ftom 
tho fever, sod hearing that Miiunux) meditated an aggressive 
movement, the courageous Correspondent collected ail tho 
fugitives he could find, to the number of one hundred sofijk! 
fifty^ barricaded the town, hoisted tho American flag, snu 
awmted Hut nothing happened. Mirambo took another 

roM, and left Unyimyembe unmolested, under the protection 
of the Stan a^ stripes. It now occurred to tho Conresiiond- 
rat that he had better leave the Arabs to fight their own 
baMle^ ^.tij to reach Ujijl by a mofre northerly route— in fact, 
to dodge Mirambo instead of gowg over the despot's body. To this 
th# Aiabi demumd, doubtless from selfish motives," and os 
wiey eotdd not intimidate Mr, Stanley, they tried the effect of 

extraordinasy tales" on his foUowers. Of these the Oorre- 
^pondsnt has no doubt made a collection for the benefit of his 
tdWers in New York, but at present aU we know of them is that 
the tilee pcodoced a strong dfeot on those who heoid them, end 
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Mr. Kuuiloj; deaertod by hie only Europenii ooupanion, an 
Ei)Kh>«hui/<n, who woe perhapo a rival (Jorreopondenfc in dioguMO 
»nd unxioiio to be iinit home with the extraordinary tiileo,” 
had dllKcuUy in obtaining bciarora for hia luggnge or 

an eK'urt. iU'ter a long and jiOYiloua journey through an un- 
known do«>rt, when) ho wa« aerioiiely threatenixl by the 
rapacloua cliiefa of hoaiile triboM, he at length reached Ujiji in the 
beginning of Novotubor. lie wae anxi(»uS| he f4ayH^ to enter the 
African tiwn with oa much /vht ae poseible, and ho therefore die- 
poied hie little baud iu euch a manner ad to form a .Hooiewhut 
iiupoeiiig ]U'nred.don," At the heful wae horib- tiio Aniuriciin fliig; 
WJ%X cniiie the armed eacort, firing Ili*‘ir niuskolH tw rapidly oe 
not^mUo 4 tbun the baggage Uicn, horeoa, and ; and lu^t, not 
leusty the great CorroHpouJont hitiiHtdf. 'i’he didcliargo of fire- 
arine naturally aroused the inliahitriiu.% and it U perhaps a 
wonder that they did not fall into Horne mi^approlionhion um to the 
object of a viHit heralded in thi.M warlike maunor. Ah it happened, 
tlu^y took it rJl iu gotxl part, ** lilliug the air with deai'uning 
ehouU; and beating violently on their rude imij&ical inetrumentH.’* 

Wo now approach the most aflcciing aixl iinpreflrtivo incident in 
the narrative — the meeting of the (JorrcHpoiid^jit wid Li 
Mr. Stanley’s boaring on tln^ occasion jn-ovr*’ tin* high C(»n.-optiim 
ho had form od of his duty an the rfpi>*?*i‘niM live, nut only oi the 
Nttw york I/^raU(, hut of VV«‘Ktom civ ili/fiiion. Am the procca- 
eioJi entered the town ho observed Hinnng a group of Arabn “ 11 
pale-looking, grey- hoarded, white iiWiM, chid in a red vvp<dloii jacket, 
with a nnviil cap with a fad(?d -gilt hand rr)nnd Ho rocog- 

uizod LivingMfone ut once, and liia firAt intpnUe was to runh for- 
ward fuid lling liiiiiself into the arma of I In* gn-at trnvcllor. Hut 
ho chocked hiirifiolf with tlu! reilcotiou tlnit ilio Arabs, lK4ing ac- 
cUMtomed to oonceal Ihoir ft‘idingH, would thiidr nicunly of u man 
who showed he had any. So lie rcM(»lvt‘d to t .vhihit no bymptoiu 
of rejoicing or c-xcitoment. Slowly advaivitig towards iho Doctor, 
ho bowed and said, ** Dr. liiviii;. ^luno, 1 pr* mmhu* To this the 
Doctor, ** fully c(iual to the nocanion,” simply smiled and replied 
** Yo».” AfltT tiiis no one can say that iln* luroism of what in 
roUod tbo Angh*-.Sax<m race is extinct. X-dhing can be finer 
than this spc.ctnrh) of two gve.it men .‘'ulnling each othor iu 
tho heart <if Africa with the elegant c< ’.ojiomuig and cautious 
civility of tho bent circles at homo. It is .'-aid that a well-km»wii 
general who lived for soiuo years in the hnclvwixids of Canada U84*d 
tio make a of drossing ovi'ry day for dinm*r in hU log-hut 
leit ho should e.onse to appivc.inle tho reitmonents of civilization, 
it does not appear that Dr. Livingstone invanahly dines in a white 
tie and dress-i’oat, but it is MaliHlaelorv to know that in his moot- 
ing with Mr. Stanley Im was “ fully equal to tho occasion.*' 
Horn is indmnl a bond of international brolherhood between 
the two greet nations wliudi spisik a eonniion tongue, anil all 
the rest of it, and we may exjioet tlial some of our gu.sliiiig 
journalists will not fail to do juslice to the event, and to 
Miiggost that attei* this all dilleroiicc'* hot ween tho L'ldted 
►States and throat Hritain blioukl bo hniied in oblivion. Mr. 
►Stanley reports that ldvin;jstono looked strong and well, and 
has satislled hiuHolf that tho (/liamhe/i (not to bo confounded 
will) tho rovtu.uueHi) /nmheM) is the head-ipiartera of the Nile, 
but there in a gap of soiiu^ hundred and eighty miles between 
the point on the t^lmmbezi at which, on ar-numt of a mutiny 
among hD men and want ol stores, he had to suspend his explo- 
ration of that river, and li\o jwirt of tho Nile already traced. L’lilil 
luf bna complotvul this e\p!. r:itioM, wliieli may tnlie from sixteen 
to (figlitooo uiontlis, hut Nfr. Shudoy ihiuks mon^, ho docs not 
ittouii to ipiil Africa. 

There soeiuM to bo a goiirral dispo.'^itioii to accept Mr. Stanley's 
story as trim ; Imtit will ho juudeiit to wait until Dr. Livingstone's 
own lotiers, which arc wiid i.> lu' on ibo way, arrive, before placing 
implicit conlidoncc in ilii.«i i, luarkablo narnuive. It is possible Mr, 
►Stanley may h;u«* neen Liv iiig'*l<uio ; but it is odd that he should 
have foiiiiii it 'O ( usy togd to and from U jiji and to scud on letters, 
aud that Livini^Mtoao himself rthouUl have found no means of coin- 
iiuiiiicatiug vvitli Ids fricihl.s for seviaal years. If ho actually saw 
Livingstone, it would apjiear tlml Livingstone had no contuienca 
itt hiu), and told lum as littlo us possible, and ilid not allow him 
to read the lett*’VM with w Inch hitentrirsted him. It wdll bo ob- 
served that the greater part ot his account of Livingstone's 
adventures in -tlie interior is only a confused and blmidering ro- 
produotion of the Doclnr'M own do.Mpatches to the Oeoginphical 
Sootaty before lu? disuppemed. .Mr. Stanlev's geograpliical lufbz^ 
maUoii is a. hopeU'sH muddle, which it would be a waste of 
time to Mialyso. lor our o\\a part, we see no reason at present 
citlidf to believe or diMbrlicve tlm hiory. There is uothuig im-- 
probable^ in the meeting between Mr. Stanley and Dr, Livings 
^no; but unless Mr. Stanley is very dilVoi-cnt from the geoend 
1|po of Oorrwpondents tor the Jfryulii, it oonceivalMe that 

ho may have made un tbo whole thing out of his own bead. 
It is uiifortunrtte that tiie JJrntU should linvo actinired su^ a^- 
ptttasioii for itself, but it is its own fault. 


Montalambert died in March 1870, whsn the pmxncQ had been 
I sitting for mors than three montiM, and there was bo longw any 
' reason for doubt that the question of Pi^ intaUihUhy wonid be 
forced on its notice ; indeed the •Sr^Asfne de Mmaiu was alieedy in 
the bands of the assembled Fathers. It was riimfioce with the 
subject delinitely before bis mind rimt he wrote wimt he^U 
write during the last foknight of his life. And our reedete wy 
recollect— for we referred to his words at the time^that he spoke 
in the strongest terms of his detestation of the Ultmtnontane: 
policy, and his wann sympathy for the noble band of oi^ 

bishops who were struggling against it at Rome ; exprcssuiff his 
deep regret that failing liealih pm vented his being able himimf to 
enter into the arena, and adding that the real disonssiem would 
luigia when tho debate la Council was over, and the deorees so 
urgi ntly^ desired by the dominant party wore carried. He even 
spoke of the idol oroc.ted at the Vlitioai),’' and said that the idol 
might njinain but the shrine would bo deserted* So clearly did 
Pius IX. ii]»preLiiito the force of his sentimonUi that he aeised an 
oppurtuuily, before the body of the departed statesman was yet in 
the gravo, to pronounce wbut inny bo called an elaborate maledic- 
tion <»n lii.M memory, uud went ko far ns to forbid the oidinary 
funeral riles, which are not refused to tho worst criminal who 
dicM in communion wdth the Church, being solemnized at Rome. 
After all this, it i.'- rather .surprising to l>e told that the Count died a 
pfsispuctivo infallihilist, ami wc uatunilly iwk for some proof of so 
startling an assertion. None, however, has been produced beyond 
the ipHH divU nf those who make it. Nor is this all. MontiUem- 
bert loft what may called Iris ecclcHiaxiicol testAinent in the shape 
of two cRMiiys — on the RBuian Jesuits, and on the palinodies 
ellrontdes*' of Itome — whiro wore scut to tho Carr^tponaant, then 
the profcaicd organ of the French Liberal Ciitholies, and refused 
ailnuMsion by tho editor. Tho papers were therefore left in the 
hands of his executorB, who ImMs carefully reftnined from publish- 
ing them, whilo RMsertiug on their own authority that he changed 
his opinions before hin death. The Abb«j Michaud, who was an 
intimate friend of Montaleiuhort'H, has openly charged them with 
falst'iuMid, rind challenged them to ]>ubli8h tho documeuts loft in 
their hands ; but the challenge retnains unanswored. Meanwhile, 
extracts from one of these papers, on the Jesuits, hilvo corny to light, 
and have just been publiMhed— of course without the sanction of 
the executors — in the Ailyirnmno Zeittmy. 

There was an obvious motive for such a publication in Germany 
at the present inoniont in couno.xion with the rocmit law agaiiMt 
the Jesuits. For Montalembert’s critieism hiu» a direct bearing on 
the political action of the ►Society, aud it may be romomberiHl that 
tho President of tho Impcrifd ( ’hnnccry, llerr Dei brack, on re- 
capituluiing in the HeicbsUig the grounds of the (ioverumout for 
prv>posiug the measure, insisted on this point. Ho omphati- 
criliy disclaimed in tho name of the Uonunn Governments 
tho notion of identifying tho Society with the Catholic Church, 
which ho described ns ‘^an arbitnury perversion of notorious 
facts, the more to be deploi'od as it might serve to deprive 
tho measuro iu circles outside this assembly of its true character, 
and impress on it another which it does not poesese." He pro- 
ceeded to argiio that the Empire was menaced, ' and felt this 
meuHuro to bo indiMpcDHublo for its si'ciurity, dwelling ospecially 
on the beccHsity of guarding tbo newly established Constitution 
from intcrnnl as well ns lureigii eneniu>s; and ‘‘among those 
internal enemies nn Grtler U to reckrmeil which, while furnished 
with great iutellcetiinl and material means, nxid endowed with a 
rare organization, sti^adily pursues a fixed inimical aim.” The 
charge will of course be scouted by tho whole Ultramontane party 
ns a mere hypocritical subterfuge or a fresh illusti'aiion of Pro- 
tC'stant fniiatlcisin. It is interesting therefore to see what light 
may bo thrown on it iuciileutally by the impartial testimony of a 
distinguished French Catholic, proud alike of his loyalty to hie 
country and to his Church. Montalembort had always zealously 
vindicated the rights of tho Jesuits, espodally in matters of 
eduoatian, on tbo broad principle of religious liberty, and this 
gives the greater force to his protest. Ho is dealing especially 
with the Homan Jesuits, the conductors of the (SviUA CtiUo^ 
/too, which is tho approved organ of tho Papal Court; and bo 
says that, after beiii^ engaged through life in pleading the 
cause of the Order, which had boon persecuted in France and in . 
^ipain, be must ninko a resfirvo as to tho Roman Jceuita^ who, in 


COUNT BiONTALKMBBUT ON .lEsniTS. 

r ' im b««» sednloililT reported of Ute in UItr.moDUne didM 
ttet C««in« Muutiueuimrt before bis deeth eknified bia 
iuiiuliim of rabmittiw to tbe deoiaiou* of tbe Ynticen SntoL 
idil|nTnr ttiTX iniffht be. Tbe report b one wbioh, to any tbe 
laMfe M^edrepHiOtinaDation, when we remember the Uteat reemdad 
* tibe vntanm fender of Cdbeml Cetholioiem in France. 


dsfundhig the Church and Jhe Holy See, “are daily outraging 
reason, justice, and honour.” Tho “monstrous aruclea of the 
CVviVM” will no longer allow him to keep silence. If the 
priniaples thus manifested are to prevail, “use Church oannot 
co-exist with any modern liberty,**' and Ranon was per- 
fectly right in saving that a Liberal Oashoho or a Qitholio 
Liberal must be either a hypocrite or a fbo^ and that those li^ho^ 
vindicated fortho Jesuits liberty of eduoatiem in Ftliice, on 
ground of religious toleration, were not acting in gsod Mlilf 
and weie legitimate objects of rntieule eqnalfy to eonsistant Ohtho- 
lies and ooDswtBnt Libeitilsw According to the CVMd there is no 
batter way ofeerring the oovee of Ghwoliitei itt the meant div 
than to reprodnee and jmlify, by the ant fao rigr of Fopee 
BiikU% eilmwaoitetiimpleeot penecutiou in ibraer am, siidt> 
as Piue ianlrnetioiM to his nuiicio in ^ fom a itn 

Philip IL’a atildnsne^ond^ laaity In the teniporiL paMmaM of 
hecetm It nrast be loudly tmd openW moilwiNd tihit ilt 
modem tibeitieeeffe false, peroioion% oimI "oemylB 
that Hher^ in—ttot In its eiaaeas, butin itt ownitt tiiie " *ti H <i ltnai 
peet end medneisi IlMdaRRbw^jf tl» gy " 


ol wemehip eswmtlelly civil; tttd 
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On tliM dn^D<M( ATontftleiithsvl oliiema llbal whan I10 and 
ibia •liie&dn akunitfd for ikm Olnuriii Mid for tlie in tho 

Pmurh <UlMmber, llbet^ «f aMoofotiiin and of it wm 

protnaly in the nun^ if these niodofn Uhortii^s iittd he virtue 



lihefty 4rf toy country ; 1 count on the Ultvrty of caooM'itfiK^ nseured 
^la by the law anil tho at. 4 aii»a promtae of tliu Oburtan luu! 
'^tfuintuui that it ie li rimlity hor^^, aa it ie in I^latiit, Hcdgmui. 
ami the Liittcd States.'' Whuu ibo Jesuit oolUages wew w- 
opmuai in 'Franco in 1850, it was by itisintiug bofon* th« 
AaamitbK ou the toxt of tbo liopitblicfla Ciinatitulion, which 
^oiimntiyies to ail tfitiuinH protin^tion in the exercistf of thoir 
wofaiiin nnd ff«ted<nii of Maociation ami teaching, that ho nod 
bin oouiMiguea won the victory. Cltairly they were all 
rben, and M. lU*riau was right in inerting that Cntholicism 
»nad the Joeaits are ine<Jinpatibte with liberty. Hut it is a pity 
that tinned whu have b«»n pmrttiiig by general priiimplc 
MtKW4»sBhilly urgofi in their tnvour Ihr the last twenty yoarw had not 
appiireiitiy diaiKiVored at tho time the radical uiiaUiUe wdiieh their 
li^ociitva were cumuiltting. I'he vi-iter ndtla tJiat now, when ho 
in lung past Uie age of )meMi(iuat4> emotion, n la lecture do cea 
ipatmoikes €ffrontkfA^ j en ai re;if/4 Jmr/H'iui Uauc tUn tftitAV 
frmti hmt iicA tmtfi&H.'' HoconKid»*rs the tone now lulopb'd 

by ‘the Jimuits in jiarticular townxHia thf^ rhiiuipiona and the contests 
to which ihi*y owe their present ]>oHiiion unworthy of relighniH 
or bniioiifablo iiieu. it nmy th^oilugicnl orthodoxy, but it ia 
certainly bail faith. And a rory little auiinonn setuo might havc^ 
HuJiiced t» remind thoni of the unwisdom of the line 

they are hiking. Had n singlo Jenuit tnuglil in 1848 nr 1850 
what the Cimlta teaclies now, thoy nnij bt> very sure tlmt no 
Jesuit collego would Iihm) been allowed to bu opened in 
Fsniico, nor a single French Kddii«r sent i<» Itoino to resfcon* 
the 'IVmporol Fowur. And as the futum. without any pre- 
tenwiona to propheav, one niny snfelv iilbnn ih:it. iiiatiy a JcHiiit 
on both sides of the Atlantic will have »ni]»le cause to deplon* 
tho dotniiiies now* nmintturied in the ollicdul organ of the tom - 
}Knn'. iHloiitnlaiubcrt. iuiiml, would he nt» partv to (4u* polir^y uf 
apply mg theii* own ppinciples fo tlieuis^dves^ but they could not 
c*omplHin if Libi'ml (lovemuuMit.'i wew to take thetn at tlioir 
"woivl and snppriMs them. For hinwelf, lie wmild concode Itbertv 
to ilM rvciv«irHaru«4 os luudi (is to its fn* nds. and “ inlhct it on those 
who deny tuid cuiminaie it, in* thciv ouh luting pcniilty.'’ Liberty 
is for one’s opponents, (‘.•*]ieeiiilly if llie\ an* Wfuk, mid on both 
Qc/.‘oiiniH Hhouid lx* (SHxwded to the Jesuif.M. l.ibcrtiv for ail i^ a 
clear aii^l holy principle, ^*iind if 1 lor an old loo) ami dotard, 
anti, wdiut is woi'se, for n triple hcvctii’, tlinf. Hhail bo to my hwt 
nigh the cry of my ooimdence niid my hoart.’’ Jlo adds that the 
priiadplei) of these Jcsoit cneuists are iiiljuumn, pilih»«»H, and de- 
Ufstiible, but tliat liappily tlou have no <»f applying them, 

aud lio does not belie; e they wtuild d<i *jo if iliey c^tiild.* Hut then 
wuy of KC*mng the Chuveh in nmnirioiMe. Ti>ey treat it a** wild 
b»*«stisnre trvaled in a tneiMiigcrii', wlier** they an- evliiluted in iron 
cag>*s, but Wft ,4iTt* bidden to in^peot tb(<ir claws an 1 teeth, and to 
rotnf^mbnr thiii, if ever iht'y got out, ih y woul<l make fm* uho of 
them. 

Jt is cltoir from the last pnraiTapb that Mont.dcinbert, if ho were 
still alive, would jjoi imie upproied f’ruiee JliMnmrok s policy, 
but it i« ids»> clear that he w<iubl ha;e t.bl the .lyauits tli»»v Iniil 
only themsoh fts to tiiaiiK fm it. Ib liH*; iu fset ah lutst predicted 
the fsle they have now dr.uvn on theue elves. Whether the ^wo- 
pused expulsion, supposing it to be ju^itiliable, will Ih) tjllecuv*3, 
and whether, if strictly ffofoit*wi, it nmy not ilo more U) enhnniM* 
tlminunml tliuii to cripple tledr mateml r<*a(inn‘e<«, by invcHting 
thorn iu (iio of tho vulg-iv v. iiii n. fw ouiiug halo of Diartyr- 
dom, ar«j quvivtioiis which nood not Ih; tfrueied upon hero. 
No doubt if tiie surceanor of J^ius IX. couhj be induciMt b) r»?peat 
tlic poiioy of CMomoat XfV., both the (/Inirch and Iho tvorld would 
be gaiiieiw. lliu expulsion from (JemnUiy or Italy by llm civil 
power is a ^litreruDi tiling from thu fornial aud liual Miipprcssion 
of the Ordox. 


mLKE*S HOSfEt^TlAY UrgiK 

not know whoUior tlio Comic Jil<u46df»w Jiidudvd the 
X law of toal propiirty, hut if it did md, Hir Cbarlfs Ihlko is 
faOy qtialihcd to eotupose a suppleuiont which might inaiiitHm the 
CTOtesque chatactor of that woik. Ifosados his earlier titfos to 
dktiuctiott ho will henceforth be remembercMi m iho anther 4 >f the 
most obiutrd Bill that wss ever brought hito the Uaue«» of Com- 
Clkos. tiis proposal soMiids like a dis^ joke. Tht^ie. ie tf> be ao 
ovemoet appokited who is to take charge of what the Bill calls 
^ public lands.” The definition igiven 20 the Bill would tnolutfo 
three con^ions estates which belotu^ respectively to the Fouad*' 
Hag Hci^tfd and to Bcigby and Tunbridge Sohiools, The pre- 
^mUe of the Bill mcites that **the eoncuirent mBrngemeot ** of 
^laeh oofuttganui estatM w<j«ld atfitid msans for ejfeothig gimit 
jwhUc improyiuoeiit, and moeh of the labour tequirsd kf 
the aame might be admailagBotisly undmlakaa 1^ oo^opratlfe 
asmciatioiis of wockduw if reasomthle foeduies were given thees^ 
We have heani mach of the benefits aonfoeved on the naisoabw 
mfolk schools, but ibis is the Sist tamo that it bee been, to -mm 
loBowiedge, miggented that their estates eqgiit to he mmiagid dst 
.iOiesmoiuiigeiiu^ tlSio 


mot” whldi the IHll mitemplfilss hee apimrsntly fo 

do with , foamings or morals, or msnners, hnt raBte? with the 
opeamg of nsw streets dr the bailding of'hdvudid edifices which 
may or may not yield a leluni upon the oatlay* An oveiseAr of 
forp eihid and eultivatsd taste might eaidly absorb the revenues 
of Kugby or Tunbridge Sehool for many years to cume. The 
o\enMWr is to be qualified by expurientie/’ ntal be is to Cfilfil the 
dutks of “registrar* steward, surveyor, roceiVvt* and gunmal 
agent and manager for the bodies of or g^'^vsniors of the 

Hchools. it is a pity tliat when i^iirlminont took siKih ti^Mo a 
fow Years ago to 'pass an Act n'gulating Tublio B<diouk, 
t^ir OWloe ! Kike did not eoino fcirwsnl wiib bis cotupiebenslve 
mdieine of ninnagiMuatit. 'J'bero would have been perhaps this 
objection io his plaii, that while the Goveniiug Ikklies were 
arraugtng for the disp<»ftal of the income of tiu> si^hools, ail 
ov<‘r^m' would, by ot^niliceut undertakingH for the oucourugoinsnt 
of co-operative societies, hiivo iuiprovod tmnv inooiuos quiUsaway, 
TheiHs awful functionaries are to be elect^-il in the first insianoo 
by tho “admiuistoYing budies ” of “ public lauds '’—that is, by the 
tnistciis or governors of schools, collages, ov hospitids ; but 
vacaiic.ie.v aro to be lilliHl by the uppoinltnent of persona whoso 
quaHlicatioiis are testu<l by pievioiis cxiuiiiuNtiou. It luiglit 
boppHn tbiii a cbwer heail-boy might by success in m oxnininatiun 
Htuidvnly find hiniHelf elect(*d to a post iiunnnuimriibly groator than 
that of the bead-tmu4ev of the sehnol from which uo caino, siuco 
he would hold the pui>e out of which the hmui-uiaster would ho 
piiul. It is e\j>ref.Tily pvo\ ideal hy the Hill tluU the ovenuwr 
sht)u]d manage the pro)>erty of endim'tul schools, so that while 
Lord Lytle] ton M Com 111 /s^ion is .mcM ling how tlicne school H aliall 
speiui their nnuiev, Sir Cliurles Dilko’s overseeiK will arrange that 
(bt^rc 8ha)l bi* none to spuiii). The Hill, however, exeiupts tin* 
building*^ in which the Hc.hovd is aciunlly curiied on, and nlMO glebe 
lands attmdied to any benellce if thu iiicuinbenl shall slgnlty, as 
he probably would, that he elect.*; to roudii ic in his uwn niiumg\>- 
lueiit. 

'Ihe next proviMiim of the lUll is even more lutoumUng than 
those on whicli wo have iilr<avdy ctaniucnted. l«nnillords are t*> 
rh<HNi4> letiiiiits on tin* ])riiU‘iple (;i tin* iiioiv thenicriior. When, on 
piiltiji;! up IhikI to h t, t<'U(iers Nhnll be |irofeience is to be 

given i«» that l(■mlel’ Iroin tin; accepiancc w hevcid llit* greatest rmm- 
her <if parNuiK will he likely to become inliue.slc«l in the tenancy. 
Thus a 4*(>-o)>erati,v** (O* iiMlustrial (u«Micia1ion is to he preferred lo 
an iiidividuHi ullmiii;* rln* Haim; rent, and this wicjiuut regard to 
the <|Ue.sijoii wdiich is lilv ly to pav iuo.,i re;^ulai’Iy. li' the over- 
»e<<i‘ Hliouhl ho of (jpiniou that, ** Imving repaid to the public sad 
genoral henelii. idbrcmid," any ten(b*r ou{.dil b) he ucveptod, aud if 
tJie adminiHtcring body wmild tcry much ratine* not, the iiuUtur 
irt to be referred tt; tin; I-/»>ch1 ( o»v< innneil llo/ird. who may 
apjaiiiil mi arid I rat or, and his deiiniort is to be lending. Appa- 
reiitiv the question ol the miIvcmicv of tlie proposed teutuita wouhl bo 
put aside a.s irTcleinul. Subdivi/^ioU, wiiicli Jm** been duniiunce^d 
IIS mn<*ijinv otift in Jh l.md, i; to bo (etnn*d in Ln^hnil lo an extent 
hefoje ufidiTMuicd of. An Insb biudioi'il [s^nmited, or at least 
did not uitirclv reh«^L, Ux* siib'leitinL oi land In id iindor him, 
which was usutdlv n d iuconsiHlcut Witii liis tini rent paid 

b} I'OinobiMly, but in Loi^iund iuiinod.*tenng bii^iie* ' arc U) Ih> 
co'iipellod lo adopt BnbdiM.don ms b' le-lu/iai lo lb'* iiuliun, and iUrn 
forbuhleji to co/isidi*'- itf jwenniary elf.-j-.v upon tluenscUeH, Thu 
overseer is to psy ov**r to the “ ndiniiO-lenii}; bo'ii' s’ lhu runty 
and proiil>. of ibeji* land's, rctniniiif: a. p* n Iwi bin Mcrvicin 

'1 bi I'c'^pectaldo pels >ns wIiom* tuin Tions and pioh.ltv would lx; 
U'Urjicil by file oviihMT, weri* probably n«d, heiiouK'ls I'inrmcd by 
tin* introduction ol Sir (.hiarlcx hilhe.’H Ihll. It [•v evident txi us 
tbatlm iiHw been born bl*fo^' bi.*; time, and hu )>i*odue^ Ifilla which 
art' evon more, preinatur;', and, if wo; mnv wiy so, hnlt-brdt(Kl than 
hiniself. There arv; to bu nmps -with <i«seriptive rf^ports of all 

public biiids,** and copies nru to be Hupplied to eleniotitorv 
sHmols “ in aid of (*.conoinicnl, bintonod, m* lechnical iuHtnidion.’^’ 
Tim o%’arsaar is to iv’port aneuiilly on th" (vmditioii of all “public 
liinds,*’ nnd is to enter into various roiiNiderutionto, aim mg which 
the intere.ftt of the liuidlonis, or Hkmo lor whom ilu'v arc tnuiWss, 
is oon«{Mcuously nliMent. N» 3 W rnmninJiioationiv, rowls or strevU, 
irrii^ion, or drainage works, imd np}W)rtiinitiuH for promoting the 
public benefit, are all to be eousidej'ed, iqqiaroutly witiioiU regard 
to that queatioa, which i:i usually the first oi all oueslious— 
namely, whether the propoMud works will pay. 

Another portion of Uii-i wonderful Hill rebiies huviiuTuons, W'hicli 
are alsti to bo placed under the supcrvidioii of IhtJ ni Hut 

w#- rather think that ho would find ihi.s dopartmeut of idf, work Um 
much for him, lie is to asrartnin i'rom tlio best evidence Ik; <?an 
gather the aitUAtion, extent, and botsnduries of eoinin.mx, together 
with the rights, umiges, and cuatome relating thereto, ami* ho is 
aW to iriqitift) “in what nmiinur tho ■evetal right 4 iu soah^ 
coniniona maybemoot prolitiibly exercised.” lie itiigbi. bir example^ 
report that fcvertil gsfnin or another pig might b;* led iqxiu a ]nir- 
tivular eommon. This ivt is wtMC thv Bill (ippears to 
The Gommoincr is lo bo iavtructifd how ho ought to exofcisu hin 
right «f coRiraon. If niiy “ pubb'c mt^ resl ” in any public land 
«r ctMBSMNi i« likely to ho onibmgerud by noij-iw^eriion or ex- 
eiurion, the ovartevr aboil c&ubc aotteo to ^ put up of tbo public 
right; tbtraia; and if necissaarY he shall certify the |)aitu;ukn< 
riiavMif lo:lba Attoiva^y-Uaimnili who shall theinupon toko such 
ha may deem tmewsaary. It is not stated whatker 
tlvalisdimimar vyill bo at liberty to take down the udticw( which 
OfiWM WU iiaa put up. The Attonioy-Geijefai would be at 
UbailJF top iiMrilMte any procaiHUngs agalt^ a kudowitcr which 
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lie thought fit, and the coats would bo paid cither by the 
lanrlowner if he tailed in realating the proceeding^ or by 
tlie county rate to which the landowner contributes if be 
Hiicceeded. The overseer would have^ with respect to public 
lands and comniona^ all the powers of inquiry and examina- 
tii>n of wiiDeanea and dociimunta that over were conferred on 
i\uy I'arliamentnry Coinmi«*sion, ao that in caao of litigation 
With a landowner Vlie brat »tcp would bo to loi»k into bis title- 
deeclfl. If any land in the overwu'r’H district Lo n/R red for Hale, 
ntifl ho ihinka the purchase w<tuld be for tiui pui»lic advantage, 
he may buy it, and it may bo paid for bv tlie wile of any 
(iovernnient aecnritiea lield under the (Mian table I’nials Act, 
1853; ulthough there 111113' not bo imy connexion wimtover be- 
tween the district to bo benefitod and the cliarilies which nro to 
he plundered tor that purpose. Tho Hill might just an well provide 
that the purchase- money for these dcHirablc landa Hhould be 
supplied by tho walo of^Conaola bolonpng to private liolders, to bo 
dotermineu by lot. Tho lulmini.itenng body of any t Imrity may 
adopt the land purchased with their money an an iuVfHtinent — 
that is, wo aunpose, if they plcano ; but if they do not plcn^i*, it is 
bv no tneana Clear whui w’lll happen. It is, however, only too clear 
tfiftt their stock will have been «oM out, and that land which is 
thought to bo of juihlic advantage will have been bought with it. 

The first and nio.st important duty of the ovnscer would he to 
pr<*pare^‘n now DonieHtlay Hook/' na Sir ( Mjailos 1 dike calls it, 
of all the estnteii in his district. Jlo would I hen prepare a map 
and disMominute the information thus obtained. " (.'biidroii in 
elementary scIiooN are to have the opportunity of neqtiiring this 
most dry and dreary of all that is called useful knowledge. 
An ordinary school-book of geography would bo pleasant read- 
ing compared with tho compilations of overseers, which 
would roflomble tli(^ least readable parts of the, lilue-books of 
tho Charily and Endowed Schools (JoiumisHioners. The promoters 
of the. Hill hold that it is desirable that as liirgu a number 
of persons as poH'^ihlo ahouhl luive au interest in the soil, ** and 
the measure would atlhrcl various facilities for that purpose with- 
out coming into mllision with tho princinlesof political ocoiioiny/* 
It is probably immaterial, in llie view of SirClmrh's Dilko, that it 
would come into collision with the riglits or privileges of in- 
dividuals or communitios who have hitherto I'ujoyed tho advan- 
tages of schools, eolleges, and hospitaU e‘<|jibli^heJ in llieir neigh- 
bourhoods. Another Hpoakt.T in support of the# Hill said, that one 
of its ohjecla was to oiiablo working-men co-operating together 
to meet tho prejudices of a social kind w'liien existed npuinst 
thorn in trying t<» aenuire land. Wo do imt Kikjw whether it is a 
■^irejudico of a social kind to hold that a working-man whodtv»iros 
to ncqiiiro land ought to nay for it, but that at' any rate is our 
opinion ; and we hold further that landowners, whether Corpora- 
tions or individuals, oiiglit not, except umlor very special circum- 
sliuices, to be forced to sell ovmi at a good price. Tho IJouso of 
(yominons being invited to pass this Ihll by way of ^‘meeting 
commiiuism half way,” responded in elVect that it had no desire 
to mi*t*t roiniiuinism at all. When 8ir Charles Dilko has abol- 
ished monarchy and pronrietary rights, it will bo time enough to 
begin tho compilation or a DonioHday Hook. Hy that tiiiio per- 
haps the Now Forest will have been brought under tho plough or 
apaile, and Sir Charles Dilko will be so far a conqueror that ho 
will Lavo made Kngland V017 like a desert. 


IM:RII.8 of I.IFK ASSl’RAXCE, 

C l OOD aomotimes comes of evil, and when a great di.sjvstcr has 
^ happened and eiinnot be reineiliod, the most philosophical 
course, after over) thing has boon done to roliovo the sulliTors, is 
to consider what amount of eompeiiHatien can he extracted from it 
in the way of warning or instruction for the future. The collnpso 
of tho Albert and Iluvopoan Lite Assurance Companies, with a deti- 
tioncy in the one ease of nearly, and in tho other of more than, a 
inUHon, ia about as ugly niul venomous-looking a toad as ean well be 
imagtnod j yet it is pos.sil>lo that it may be found to wear a precious 
jewel in its ht^ad. Should it prove to bo the means of making 
people rollect seriously on the meaning and conditions of life 
ASsurAnoe, and of enabling them to understand tho limits within 
which certainty can reasoimblv bn expected and safety secured, 
there W'ill bo an important public gain to set otF against private 
losses. For the pievnt, the result the failure of those (-om- 
panieS has been not v»nlv to impoverish and ruin a great many 
unfortunate piU'sens iinder cireumstances of peculiar hardship and 
cruelty, but also to bring life a.^sumuco in general into soino 
discredit. It is • stlnmtod that there hna lately been a falling 
off of soinetbing like ten per cent, in tho amount of business 
auuually transacted by the Life A^suranco Offices; and it ia 
^ natural that »ut'ccN»ive disa.-jtcrs of gwat maffiiitudo should 
produce a fooling of iinoa*iiucss and ebstrnst. It ia hard that 
the sound offices, of wliich there are many, should thus be 
made to suffer for the rotttm ones; but if there were nothing 
more in qaestion than the profits of As-unmee Companies, 
the matter might bt' left to right itself in tho course of time. It 
must bo homo in mind, however, that Sit mueli less done in 
life aseurance means so much less provision for the future on 
the part of the coinmunity. It does not follow that mono? is 
TVtaM when it is withdrawn or withheld from this particular 
mode of infestment, but in any case a deduction .of ten per cent 
from wurouces of a year represents a serious deduction from 
the proddenoe of the country, xt will bo admitted that it is a 
•: e . 


good tbiofr that this kind of providence should be encouraged as 
for AS possible ; that, if there is any unreasonable distrust, it should 
be removed ; and that, if the distrust la well founded, the grounds 
of it should be clearly exhibited so that people may learn to 
judge for themselves, and to discriminate between good offices and 
had. So far, it may be assumed, there will be general ogresQpnt# 
Tho only question is as to the moans by which this fCsuIt 
may beat be promoted. It has been sug^st^ that ^po§i-viori4tn 
examination of tho defunct Companies might perhaps be instnio* 
live ; and Mr. Cave, first by a Bill, then by a motion, in tnh 
House of Commons, withdrawing each in turn, proposed t^t 
this examination should be entrusted to a body of special 
Coiiurii.'^bioiioi's. The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought that 
it would be more conveniently and satisfactorily performed 
by a C(immittr;!e of the House. The real point of difference 
between Mr. Cave and the Government did not, however, 
come lery distinctly to the surfaco in the course of the de- 
bate. There can be no doubt, from tlie tone of Mr. Cave’s 
speech, that he is Anxioii.s to bring to justice the persons who 
arc responsible for the gross misrepresentations and misap- 
propriations which are alleged to have caused the ruin of 
the Albert and Kuropcan Companies. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the other hand, felt that tho appointment of a 
ComniiHftion to do the work of a court of law might establish an 
awkward precedent. The question, he said, arose with regard to 
the acts of a body of persons who were alleged to have grossly 
misconducted thernsrilves. If they had brought themselves 
within tho law, the law should see lo it. If they bad kept on the 
.safe .<)ido of tho law, it would be in the highest degree dangerous 
to su|iorsedo tho ordinary macbincry for prosecuting offences, and 
to appoint n special tribunal, armed with power to inquire 
into tho matter and to search it to the bottom. We must 
say that on this point wo nro disposed to agree with the Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer. It is not desirable that Parliament should take 
upon itself to supersede the ordinary tribunals by special Courts 
appointed cither by itself or by the tlovernment, for a temporary 
and limited purpose, and armed with exceptional and arbitzary 
powers. It is iruo that Commissions of this kind have more than 
once been appointed. The Commission to inquire into the Trade 
Union outrages at Bliefflcld is a case in point ; but those were 
outrages of a peculiarly monstrous chamoter which were continu- 
ally occurring, and which had baffled all inquiries conducted in on 
ordinary manner. And, in the next place, the Commission was 
Authorisod to offer immunity to witnesses who confessed their 
sriniei9. 

The Ooveminont, while objecting to tho appointment of a 
quasi-judicial ('ommission for tho purpose of seeking out and 
bringing lo punishment the persons who were reanonsibie for tho 
disasters of tho Albert and European Companies, have undertaken 
to institute a general inquiry into tho cause.s of these failures ; 
and it remains to be soon in what form tho inquiry will bo con- 
ducted. I'ho broad facts of tho history of the two Offices are 
pretty well established. Their funds were squandered in ruinous 
aina)gamation.s ; n.s their responsibilities increased, their means of 
meeting them diminished ; and it ia now known that for some 
time before they tinally collapsed they wore utterly and ho^ 
lossly insolvent. In the case of Overend, Gurney, and Oo# 
(Limited), it was held that the directors, although they com- 
mitted a serious indiscretion in concealing the embarrassod con- 
dition of the business transferred to them, did not intend to 
defraud tho public ; they had faith in tho speculation, and believed 
that, with the aid of fresh capital, it could bo made highly pro- 
lltable. Tho officials and directers of tho Albert and European 
Companios would no doubt justify their conduct by a similar 
plea. It may bo said that tho business of a Life Assurance Office it 
very different from the business of a discount bank /that the latter 
is a speculative business, whereas the former i& or professes to be, 
a matter of fixed and certain calculation. Undoubtedly there 
ought to be nothing speculative in a well-conducted Assurance 
Office, but it has not vet been determined that bond fido 
sj^culatioD on tho part of an Assuranco Office ia a criminal act# 
If it c«mld bo shown that in any case the offidals of on Assuranoo 
Company knowingly and deliberately, and for their own personal 
profit, purchased on behalf of their Company a worthless or insol- 
vent business, with heavy liabilities attaching to it, the natnral 
course would be to bring such a case under the notice of the law 
officers of the Crown ; and if the evidence was strong, they would 
be bound, wo think, to pnisccute the accused persons. Bat it 
would obviously be very difficult to bring home such a chaige, 
especially as actuaries anpear to be very like other experts, and 
the opinion of one can slways be got on any aide of any question 
to answer the opinion of another. Mr. Cave mentioaea that fisM 
weeks before the failure of the European a suiplus of 9S,OOi£ 
was reported upon the accounts down to the end of 18^ 1^ the 
Guvemment Actuary. It ia one of the great difficulties of life 
as-sunince that there ts hardly a question upon which ictoaiias 
are agreed. They differ os to the proMr rate of interest, as to the 
tablee of mortality, as to the amount of loading,” and oh tlmosH^ 
evoi^ other point Undercover of these diseropo^es and contra* 
dictions theie is room for the wildest specnlatioua. At the shme 
time, there is no doubt a point at wmch all oomnetent psnMitui 
must agree that an Aosunoce Office is hopelessly usolfaiit «nd 
that is, when the moner which is requited to mast intara 
lialdlilies is b^ng rapialy ahaoihed to pqy onxmht clsims. 
It eoimot he denied that the jpersone who were taduesd to insme 
thetellveiintiie Albert er European dating the J^euxsof its 
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exi«tenoe ’ware grossly imd shainafttllv daceived, andj in a sente, 
twinged, inasmuch as the money whidb was token iW>m them was 
applM Aot, as it ought to have been, to making provision for j 
meeting their policies when they fell in, but to other purposes. A 
general inquiry into the working of these Companitie will not 
p^^ape throw much new light on life assurance probloms ; but it 
wWdo a good thing in itself to got at the secret history of the 
amalgamations, and the names of the geutloinen who negotiated 
jtoem for a handsome consideration. After this they would 
'Toither have to stop their game, which they are said to be 
renewing, or to carry it on under other names. 6k d. Lub- 
bock promptly exposed Mr. Sheridan's absurd theory that Assur- 
ance OfKces can do brought down by wrockiug.'* It is im- 
possible to get up a run on an Assurance (Iflice as on a bank. 
People are not likely to indulge their malevolenoe to tho extent 
of dying in order to* injure the oflico in which their lives are ns- 
•urea, and Mr. Sheridan can hardly mean to suggest that tho 
wreckers go to work like Thugs and kilf olT policy-holders. If 
policy-holders cease to pay their annual proiniums, it is rniher a 
gain than a loss to the Company ; and the teruis on which policies 
are surrendered are also supposed to be remunerative. 

Mr. I^we once threw out a hint that ho was favoitmblo to a 
comprehensivo scheme of Ooverniueut assurances ; and Mr. Cave 
bas urged him to consider whether ho could not make a beginning 
in this way for tbe«bem‘iit of the army and navy, 'fhero are sotiio 
obvious objections to the intervention of the State in inutterd of 
this kind, and tho powerful interests which are certain to be 
arrayed a^inst such a project render it highly improbable that 
the Cioverninont will commit theuKsclvcs to it in a hurry. It is 
impossible not to soe, however, that the perils, vicissitudes, iiinl 
disasters of life assurance r&.s at prohent conducted tend to bring 
the system into discredit and to dihcournge providence. A ("mn- 
raittoo of the Kouim of Commons wiiicli invehtigatod tho subject 
in 1852 re|K>rt<Ml that new Compumos were c^Jiistantly being 
** brought into existence with no leasonablo prospect of, or 
guarantee for, success, and frequontly without any bwuijUlc inten- 
tion of transacting bnsi ness.” And if another Coinmittoo were now 
to resume the inquiry, its rt^port would hardly bu more satiHfHCtory. 
It would appear that more than half of tho Assurance (.Vunpmiifa 
that are brought out are mere speculatiro ventures which are 
started for tho sake of a little plunder in tho shape of ^‘promotion 
expenses^" and on tlio chance of an ainalgaiiiaiion proiitnbh) to 
the odlcials and wiro-pullers. (tf those Companies which get 
sumothiug liko a footing in tho world only a small proportion 
survive more pian a few years. The Friondly or lieuolit Societies 
of the working classes, which nro l<i them what AKSuninco 
Offices are to middle classes, an; in a still worse condition. 
The lioyal Commission which is inquiring into this suhject has 
just published another batch of evidence which is any thing hut 
cheerful. One of the officers of the Order of J’oresterM ndiiiits 
that there are hundreds of branches connected with the a*«socin- 
tion which are insolvent, but which still continue to take in new 
members and to receive subscriptions, and to hold out the hone 
of future bcnetlts which they have no means of provnbng. Mr. 
F. G. Neison, the actuary, confirms this «tatcmont. lie will not 

f ) so far as liord Lyttelton in saving that there are not twenty 
riendiy Hociuties in a sound condition in the country. But he 
asserts that undoubtedly a large majority ot them are iiiKolvcnt, 
and must sooner or later cullapstJ. It would teem that tin* 
calculations oo which tho I'riendly }:i(K'ietics aro^ based are in nio^t 
cases erroneous, that they are mnniigod in a loose, reckless way, 
and that they lend a sort of hand to mouth cxietence, whicli ih 
liable at soy moment to be abruptly termiuatc<l by want of funds. 
Tho Post Office annuities and tu^surances hardly meet the wants 
of the working classes, who find it necessary' to provide for thoni- 
aelves daring sickness ns well as fur their families afUr death. 
The PostOffico system might perhap.s ho popularised and ex- 

S mded in some respocts; but it is difficult to see how th^ 
overnment, or any public btxly, could undertake to nd- 
minieter relief in sickness. In a private Society, tho memUirs 
act in some dogroc os a check on each other, and there is 
a cbance of imposition being detected, but a public b<K{y would 
have no such protection. I'ho whole question is a most important 
one, and deserves serions consideration. As far os the Assurance 
Companies are concerned. Mr. Cave's Act for compelling them to 
xegbtor their accounts in an authentic and detailed form will 
doubtless have a good eflcct. Tho managers of Companies will 
be afraid to expose themselves to the consequences of sending 
in fictitious or imperfect returns, and they will bo aware that , 
the statements in their roso-coloured projnpectuses and Uc{K»rt8 \ 
can bo compared with the black and white figures at tho Board of 
IVade. On the other hand, the registered accounts will do mis- 
^ ^ chief if too much relianco is piacea on them, and if it is awumed 
that a Company must necessarily be in a good condition because it 
can show certain large balances. As hir. Lowe remarked, the 
great danger of life assurance is, that at first money is pouring in 
Stondantly and that the liabilities are postponed ; there is a large 
Vf ^ land in band, and whenever there la a fi^ ihm U tomptotion. 
'While reoeipu tie ffimng in, fotnre obligations are apt to 
h& ignored. In order to judge of the soundness of a Company, 
h ia Docessary to aacertain that tbo toblee of mortolity are 
trnstworthT, that a proper rate of interest is allowed, tb^ ibe 
^loading” is anfitoten^ and Bmi the reserve fund it safely 
’ Invest^ and beam an adeqaato pioportum to the liabilitiee of 
tito Company. No amount of leratrarion, however, will be 
• iSBOiitj agaisat the admierion of bed livee; only thU U of 


leea consequence in a laige Companv than in a tmall mo* The 
two points upon which policy-holaeni should eepealaUv faston 
their attention are the amount and mode^of invwmenh of the 
reserve fund, and the terms on which policies can be surr^dered. 
The surrender price is a fair test of the soundness of an Office, if it 
U backed by a suffiolont sum In consols or some other very safe 
security to make it tolerably certain that the price will be at onoe 
forthcoming if called for. A woU-devlsed systom of surnmdur 
assimilates an Assurance Office as nearly as i^>ssil>lo to a bank, 
where money is loft on deposit, and can be drawn out on nptloo 
being given. It can hanlfy bo doubted that in regiud to life 
assurance thu public is best protected, not by being lulled into a 
faW confidoncL*, but by being encouragud to defend itself by 
jealous scrutluy and unceasing watchfulness. 


COMDATIVF. SOimiKTY. 

A MEETING bold at Manchester to protest against closing 
public-hou6e.s before midnight has ended in a fight. >Ya 
infer that the imposition of restrictinn.<i on the habits of lanp) 
ma. 4 sos of tho people is likely to produce disorder, and ibnt the 
balance of advantage is in favour of letting things alone. This seems 
la us to bu the lesson that ought to bo drawn from such proow^dingii 
OH tO(»k place on Saturday last at Manchester. Inu meeting 
ended,'' says one of the local journals, in a fight, and its warring 
elements wero dispersed by the police." The originators of tbo 
meeting professiMl to proceeil in tho iiilerest of Trndo and Friendly 
Societies, whoso buMiiie/<s is ni'ceswarily, or at least usimlly, trans- 
acted at public' houses. It was iilieged by the opponents of tho 
ineetiug that nmny members of tln^so societies did not sanction thu 
demand pn.'forred on their behalf for keeping oinm publie-bousos 
till midnight. We will ansuine that thin is true; but nevertholoss 
there may be aocieties in which a mujorily of inemborM desire this 
accommodation, and there apjtears no Hufficient reason for de- 
priving thorn of that which they liavo hillierto enjoyed. Tho 
obiuctions which aro urged ngaiiist holding thoBo mootings at 
puhlic-houHCs wmild bn entitled fi) attention if there wore any other 
place in which tliey could meet; but iiKually there is nut. is 

alleged that it is iinposniblo to accomplish the work necessary to 
tho flourishing existence of these aHs(>ciutioiis in Manchester be- 
tween the hours when work cca»«*8 and il ivM., at which hour, 
by thu pronused law, the further sale of drink would be for- 
bidden." 

Wn are iohl that sovoral recognized leaders of organizations of 
working-men had been enlisted on tho side of tho prornotors of 
tho meeting, ruid on tho other side adverliueinents had been pub- 
lished cnlhng upon wt>rking-iijen who hmt respect for thom- 
M*lvcs and their Jitll'j ones, nrnl desired to mco their country sober, 
prosperous, and fii*e,” to attend and su]qH>rl nnKmdtnHnts in favour 
ofcloHiiig public honpes earlier than iind«*r the existing law. It 
iri one ot the specia) trials of the jouninlitft tliat he cannot discuss 
this qiit'Sliun without having thrust upon his notice this abject 
I'luit about tile necchsity of prolncting tbo working-man agatust 
hiiiiHclf. Jn the middle or upper class of life it would be ridicnloiu 
for a fiUher to gel up and say that he respected himself and his 
children, but he really could not help taking a second bottle of 
wine after dinner. This limp and nervedehs morality seems to bu 
a special pHnluct of Manclieater and other large towrn, and is 
peiijaps to be ascrilied hi crowded dwellings and an unwholosorou 
atmosphere. If we could really believe that it pveviiklod to tho 
extent that is Hometimes preUmded, thu infuionco would bo In- 
evitable that the country is going rapidly to decay. Neither 
wealth nor inlcllectual refinement is worth anythlntf unions 
aecoiiipnnied by timral btrength. “ Kelf-rcveroticij, sclf'know- 
lodge, self-con trul," are noccssary to both individual and national 
l^eatnebs, and wo are asked to bedieve that <iije of those qualities 
IS wanting in large riunibors of tiie moat rospcctablu working- 
men. Neither ibcir own sense of right nor the opinion of their 
fellows can enable them to contend against temptation to 
Houxual indulgence. 'I'hcy can sing collectively ** 'i’hrow 
down tho bottle," which individually they take up directly 
afterwards. Tho wonder is that hucIi very poor creatures as 
these working-men renreseiit themed vea sliould be capable of 
the belligerent spirit which showed itself at tin* Fomoiia (Jurdcim 
at Manchester on Saturday. '^Disi^ordant noibos weru mingled 
with yells, and the [chaotic multitude assembled in fr/mt of tho 
platform, and extending far bock into the hull, swayed Vt and fro 
in almost frantic excitement." If these things aro dorie 111 tho 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry f If pertple can display 
this vigour in depriving tbcmstdvcs of drink, what is likely to bo 
the energy of thosg who vindicate their right to it F The strife at 
the Pomona Gardens would bo intensified in every town in which 
an attempt was made to impose a coasiderablo measure of restric- 
tion. 

The Chairman explained that an attempt hod been made to 
establish a Trades' ilall in Manchester, which htui failed, and 
there was therefore no alternative but to bold mootings of societies 
in public-bousea, which ought to be kept open during con ven loot 
hours for that purpose. It seems to us that this b common M^riac, 
and wo aro tho muro inclined to think so because at this mo/iieiit 
tho speaker was interruptod by disturbance and fighting in the 
mooUng, which ended in a portion cf the crowd bein^ biotitKl from 
the contro to the outskirts amid groat uproar/' The Cbairiuan 
eotoploliiod that the teetotallers would not allow to working-men 
•B qi^ortonity for the free expression of their opinion. However, 
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• reflolution of a moderate chantoter woe propoeed^ and some proceed- 
inga ofa veiyimmoder^te character tbereapon ensued. Towards the 
dose of the speech of the mover of the resolution sovoral attempts 
were made to eject ^cnn the erowd persona whose presence was 
sptKially obnoxious to their neighbours. In one of these rallies 
two stronjf fellows said to be prizetightors were ennspu uons by 
their particular activity.” A lujeotleinan of the teet»)tRl pornaasion 
clambered on the platform and proclaimed tbui one of those 
pi>werful and particularly active persons was ri well-known prize- 
lighter. We fear tlmt ev<m our spirited contoinpomry Ml'^ Ai/’e 
bus abandunod the idea of resuscitating the faded glories of tlio 
nngji and certainly we shall not attempt a tusk which nioro able 
and instructed hatidn docliiio. lJut risrtainly in the way id* glorifi- 
cation of athletics it would be difficult to say anything more 
forcible than this — that in an esseiiibly of two or three tln^^^And 
men, or perhnpa men and woiiien, tlio presence of two Hiippoi^ed 
prizoUgbUuM iijUKiars to have had as much elfect that of .*i Hiunll 
force of disGipIined troopa among a burhurian ho.'^t. It is ponohlo 
that the ring might revivo >f its members would turn t»*»‘ total ers, 
but wo see little chance of that ; and in the menntime agitators 
will do well to romernber that wherever there is a metding at 
which rostiiction i« advonuted, there arc likely fo impair among its 
opponiNits two or three strong fflloNvs, Huppos(‘ti tf) bo pvize- 
ligUtors, who will move through n claiimroufl crowd like Achill^•^ 
among th© comrnou herd of TrijjariH. TIjl* tide of battle raged 
between tliw twopnrtifw in Pomona (larden.s with alternate success. 
The gentleman who Imd denounced tlie pres 'iiee ut the meeting 
of prizefighters was seized upon the phitforui, and nearly thrust 
among tho crowd, but ho escaped from hostile hfimia and 
took hia staiul upon a reportor’s note-hook. lluving Ixhmi 
moved on from this position, \m was next seen lying at thw j 
(vhairman'a foet, and obtaining ‘‘a mudilicd protect ion*.” All tliis ! 
time attempts were being niatle (o second th<* reM()luti<in, while ita 
opponents, led by the geiith in.m who had Icnlged hiuisolf on the 
platform, aang llule Ihilannin,” varied hv a teetotalers’ 
chorus. IJowcvor, this resolution mnl another wi‘r(‘ doclured, j)or- 
hap« by some olFi^rt of imagination, to be canied nimnimoiisly, 
and tho ( Muiinnun doe.lsred the ineetiug tlissolveil, wlieivuponboLh 
parties ceased to have any interest in maintaining order. Tho 
eiitorprising genthunim before mentioned and his friends wove 
proceeding to carry adverM) vesolntions, hnt “several powerful 
iollowa’’ inlorposed, and the “ long form ” of an mninent. teetotaler 
was in daiigiT of being’ d(m!»led up bv a hit in what is vulgarly 
called tho bread' basket. It i.s loinnrkuble, by tin* way, that nil 
flio physical ns well ns jnoval strength se(mis to ho on tho siih* of 
the pul)lionns, while long bodies cnpahlo of hning doubled up, and 
foeblo souls wliieli eanrint resist iudinary timiptulion, are enlisted 
ill fiivourof roHfriction. SujijMising tlie l‘enui.wive Mill to be passed, 
and an attempt to bo imvilo to put it in lore»* in a largo 
town, wo fi^ar tlmt the proinofors of vcNtrietion wouht 
got roughly bnndled in the diNtnrbances whieli would inovituldy 
ensuo. A fo\r ‘‘poweiful follows,” in.si.sting* upon an iiii- 

rostruined supply of heor, would he under .'•ore temptation to 
doublo up tho tall forms of zealous roKtiietioni.sts imperfectly iic- 
»|iuiiutod with tho noblo art of seli-dufenee. If lids agitation is 
pnrioualy going on, wo would roi’oiniiiend its leaders to take a 
few h'seons in pueilirfui and wre.slling fiom sonu' of tho gontlmiiori 
who adverii-^o in Jlvll'.'i L^fe. Tho light on the platform i\i 
Iknnona ( Jill dona was not of long duration. A slight nfVusioii of 
blood from tho nosi-s of in’tvial eombalHnIs .sullieod to mitigale the 
ferocity of tho.so who wore only going to begin iigliting. A body 
of mdicoimin lU'tored order, and the adjmont publie-liouses 
tlouutloiis did a good trade dining the renmmder of tho evenim:. 
Such an affair may he toleraled oeiMfiojially, but frequent repeti- 
tion would oblige tliij police to inlerfero at tho beguining in&icaJ 
of At the end. 

Tlio flliortening of tin* liom-; of buMiiiess in public-houses at 
lVIanche.^tev na compared \mi1i London may be regarded as an 
injury or benefit to tln' lormf'r ai l onliiig to tho speaker’.s point of 
VJ6W. A scene poniewlmt siinil.ir Id that of IViinonn tiartlens 
has been exhibited at St. .laons's Hall, wliere i\lr. JIuelistono 
appoarctl to protest agaiu-»t the ineonvenieiiee to the theatrical 
pnifousion ot fhortening the hours during which tmblic-liouaea 
fire now permitted to he op(Mi. The ^mpular rimiedian obtained 
a hoaring which at tliew meeiings become almost unattain- 
able by oalinary sptmUers, and he pi(*po.sed a ro^Hduthui to tho 
effect that the twisting arrangemeiir a.'^ to closing is satisfactory, 
and does not intmiore Mith uiiyhod\’H rights. Thi.s, however, ‘is 
notbinjif to tho fuimiios. Tim “ sober working-iimn ” of Man- 
chester must have these houses clothed for fearhcHhmild bo tornptod 
to onier one of them and lose that sobrictv of which he boasts. 
Tfae'resoluHnn pro^sed by Mr. HucksUme was carried, and othero 
fcdlowfd it, ami ‘^then then* was u tree tight/’ according to whnt 
is becoming tho usual nri^grammo at these meetings,' A large 
meethig held at Bhetliold passed, without disturbnnco, a resolution 
against further restriction, which complairiH of tho injustice of 
ming to this Metropolhan di8tnetj4 a privilege over tho provincos 
'by alfowinff them lon^»r hours. If this really is the vi«w of the 
migttritv oF th© inhabitants of Shcrtiold or other lautfo towns, tho 
oeotijpafion of «b© agitator© is gone. Aa ropard© 'London, it appoara 
lio JUS that tho epeedh of Mr. ikickstone is umuiawenbie. and w© 
yuAc/Oim the llAsbitailce of oomody in couwuding ngainst cant. 


THE HERTFORD COLLECTION AT RSTRRAL ^MUDOL 

T in: famed Hertford Collection about which so imidi ^hoalmi 
heard and no little known is now for th© 'first thne'inwie 
public. (Ivor a period of more than a marter of a oentin^the 
W Marquis amassed ancient and moaem ^ictnm, 
miniatures, bronzes, anuff-boxes, fiirnltnre, Sevres and omr 
IKirtclHiii. These works, now on loan m th© Befiraal Orson 
Museum, arc of the worth and magnitudeof a national rather tiia^ 
of a private cnllection ; their money vain© is to be estimated noO 
by tliousndts but by hundreds of thoosandsof pounds steriiiq^,* th^ 
art merit finds a parallel only in the palaces of foreign princes drio 
the iiiuneums and cabinets of tho art capitals of Tlurope. And'thsae 
treasures attract attention all tho more because for mai^yoHB 
they hill 0 been bid away ; the Hertford GHnoty"in fiieRIiai- 
chestcr J-Xhibiiion comprised only forty-four of the seven hundred 
liud nine oil pictures imiw exhibited. A large pert indeed of the 
colK-etioii rt’iniiiiied in Franco : priceless possessions now safe 
within Mritiish territory have been subject to the perils of war 
and revolution ; and only within tho Inst three manths bos their 
present owner, Sir llieliard Wallace, brought them to Hngland* 
vVe hav(! good rettson therefore to give a national welcome to 'fho 
arrival mid exhihition of these treasures. 

Tlio colh'cliou is strongest in Dutch and in modern Frendh 
pictiireH. The master.'' of i Tolland and of FlUnders ore present 
in tho following riimiorical proportions — Cuyp is ropresented by 
eight pictures, liobbetim by tivo. Maos by four, Metzu by six, Mierie 
by uinc, Nct^c lu r by four, .Steen by four, Teniers by five,Vand6meca‘ 
bv six, A. \ iimltTveldo by three, W. Vandervelde by eight, 
\Vouv<;rmnns by live, Itubens by eleven, Kembrandt by eleven, 
Vandyck by six. Tho average nn.‘rit is unusually high ; the nttm- 
b(>r of doubtful or inferior works is small. Itare in quality are tho 
following: — “ 'i'lio Sportsman Asleep” (234), by Metzu (in 
Drc.sdt-n all nnalogoiiB picture iw aesigned to Mioria); ‘^Soldier© 
(lambhng ” (240), i)y T imiers ; An interior with a woman peel- 
ing upph’.M ’* (105], by Do rjoogho ; “ Skating Scone ” (106), by 
Aart Vaiulcnicer; Inti rior with Peasants ” ( 1 28^, by^ Ostade; 

“ A Dance iu a Tav<‘ru ” (22p, by Steen ; “ The Smifhy, Shoeing 
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Pack Mule-.” (194), by Du .lardin; “Noonday Blumhcr ” (216), 
by Adrian Vaiideselih"; “ Cattle” (2 1 3), by Van Stry ; “ Kiver 
Scene with Shipjmig ” (1 by Cuyp Cattle ” (213), by Paul 
Potter; “ The vValer .Mill” (141), by Hobhemn. Specially 
worthy of note are a eouph’ of “ SluiriugScenea ” (^8 and 106), by 
Aart S’lindcMiicer, a painter ideiititled with winter mid moonlight; 
ol'f.erve how the llal.y ftuow floats iu the gusty air, how heavily laden 
nri‘ the black stoi lu-elomls, bow the wind is in tlie sky and on the 
earfli, butVeiiug lie' thickly -clad hlrnler.s uutl walkers. Tho artist’s 
lUfiiuigemenlofi'DlduraLd i.s reinarkable; siinw-clud winter iaiisnelly 
deemed colourle-.n, but th(‘ painter throws warmth into the sky 
and riistfvt browns on the fcjicgroimd, JIo evidently does not fear 
di ‘CDrcl ; probably beeause lie had teb.^erved that in murky 
Northc'rn cliinea lights c«»me by fitful .surprise, and cuk/urs intrudo 
thcuu.’?<*lve.s xiolenlly amid shadow and darkuw. “A l^and- 
sciqio ” (199}, hy licmbrandt, is shadowy; tho painter .saw nature 
clad in a nuintle of giey. Cn the contrary, tho renowned ** ftain- 
bow J iamLeapo ” (79), by Dnbens, is golden; people cavilled 
nt the picluie when it was exhibited a low months since in 
Murlingtou House, but a groat work of art iriuy bo as conspicuoas 
for faults as an illii.strioub character in hishuy, and this landscape 
has erroi's which, though inexcusable in luediucritv, are welcome 
as signs of luwle.bs genius. Thus lawlms is dnlvator 'Hosa's 
grand, wild ” Landscape with Apollo and the Sibyl” (269!. (But 
tho Italians wore accustomed to look ut nature through toe Hght 
of iningimitioii, while Dutchmen, of whom Kuysdaei and Hobbmm 
art) tho exju’t'ss typo, trusted to tho cold, shrewd intellect. 0f 
the usual transcripts of waterfalls, mills, and wooiis made by 
t]u!>e literal students of nature there are sevencl choice ex- 
aiuplt’.s. Wo may specially name “Tho Water Mill” (l4i)> 
by Hobbema. This gom, from tho collection of the Ktn^ ttf 
Holland, is unsiirpns.sed for detail and quality. The painter iii» 
produced many larger works, but never a study more true to nature . 
or more perfect in the indteriAlisni and nicchAnism of art. ¥wm. 
these purely Dutch protlucts it may be instructive to pass to scene© 
painted under Italian influences, such as an “ Italian Ijondiicape” 
(90), by Jan Doth. Cuyp, soinotimos called tho Ibitch Olstrae, 
(H-cupios on intormodiato position between the generic stvfoe 61 
Italy and of Holland ; hie subjects are Dutcii, his ©unetiiue is 
Italian. A lovely picture of its kind is a “ River Scene, with 
Shipping ” (1^4)’ ^''harming for play of sparkling tights on quiet 
grvys ; 110 orti.st ever understood better than Cuyp the mtnMaee 
poifrible to flat hinds and low borizono. Tho English hare lile 
credit of giving to this poetic yet phlegmatic palmer his righ^'T 
rank and his duo commercial value ; Cuyp was long neglocfeSd’ in 
his native land, and it is believed that nmo-tentho of his WQdbs 
have found their way to England. 

Iloinbmi^t, lliibens, and ^Wdyck are siffficienfiy prominiHlt 
in a total of twenty-eight pictures. Amoiigdierea otatitph^^l . 
more or less charaeterisUc of Hethbnitidt, attention tw AiO ^ 
snacially directed to a tin© portreit of the psmter himaaif (£84)^ 
also to “The Unmevriful Servant” (loi), iriierem iilaeMi ©11110/01 
tbo8e grand beads, iUbbi-ltke, turbimed, and beiu4^ 
be accoadled the oommeiii .prppe^ m the sdhoplf 
model seems to have been needier fim in a 
den. ^ Heren.^cturre bfidtilUe to ^ 

scape ^ hi.the 
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a like mnkur CeraW Figlit et a 
BtulM Bridie" (2ao) ii oaiy eqaaOed or euvpMietil. by Iba 
iMiilijUit oKnb^lit of Amaaom on widge now in tke tinllery o£ 
Mnniidi. Vanayok,^apCMntian a a porn^it-pamter ia wiMcientlr 
•wertBd by ‘"Pbifip le Hoy {6%i ^ Wife of l^hiUp Jo 

woniB whiok' Ibn twr noble eQ^le Arriwted atteulioii wbou 
lent, by SSrltieliaid Wnlloee to the Koynl Academy. 

The ItalMM school ia scanty ^ the tiaHy maaiora ato abaont ; and 
hew the HaatfefdColleution cootnaireft u^avouraUlv with tlie Ward 
^t^ullery. Yet two pictiim (d tbo “Virgin iwtl Child “ (258, 
2 e 6 z) ore not ofiitaportant exampfee of l)a Vinci and lnuini. Tho 
fevoly oomposiiion ftom tho PonsUtleo Colleotiou» aoHigtiiNi^ 
uppHraotfy on good gruundi to Ihi Viacit will be at ouco 
ratiogBizoil from engraviuga aa an old acquaintairae ; tho 
type of the liadoiuia'a head^ tbo form and notion of tho 
haoda^ aao thoMMigbly in the MUanoao nouiuer — n manner which, 
though often pwmd to nmnnonani, hoe no¥er Wu aurpnaaed for 
taiun^aa, aondikfeDoaa, oiid aiipomenHuoua beauty. The work 
lunct in impoitaoce id “Tho Virgin and Infant Saviour witli 
C'hildjtaa ’^ 2^5 S ploaaiiig comimAition wUioh Audreu 
dul Satio waa accustomed to paint with variatioiia. Anidher 
femkliac motiva often auun. in ropliea ia here present in duplicate ; 
*^'L'he Viiegin and Child (299, 289) ia a populm* ai*rau^uiueut by 
SaaaofORato, £(j[iially pretty and attnudive will be accounted a 
fancy piece, “ Sacretl studies’* (2 54), by Carlo Diilco. W'orka beai*^ 
itig the mmea of <jiorgione ana of Titian ecnixrely uiijoy Euro{M‘;m 
reputatioua. A aiaglo iigure, eiinplo, aevere, and atatuoaque, St. 
Ikatherinoof yVlexaudria '* (265), shows to advautuijo that rare 
iuaater untain^ by tho Heuaiaaance, Ciiiia da ikme^^liauo. Tliert) 
rnmaina one point which tho student of Itiilinii art con nowliei'i^ 
else work out more dociaivoly than lu this Exhibition. Tho com- 
parisoB waa never so close and coiuplote between (.'analetto tho 
master and C uardi the pupil ; thconerepreseiited b> suvenUM^n works, 
the other by ten; in this total of tweiity-seveii ]uctures there are 
inastexpi(tees which these pauitem never "aurpasHod. liy (kiimletto 
we bare specially marked “ Vouioe ” (256), a large and inipoaing 
p/ttioiama taken from a commanding point ou tlco (iiudocca. “ 'fhe 
l)og(3*8 Palace*’ (284), and tho “ Viazzetta of San Marco” (288), 
by the aame maater, though smaller in size, nve equally consiini* 
mate, in execution, lu the presence of these laitliiul, utifliurhing 
tramcripts, it ia hard to accept the vordiot of Mr. liuskiii, who 
pronounces Canaletto “ a little and a bad painter ” who ooutinucd 
“ everywhere multiplying ati^^ lunguifying niistukcs and adding 
Apatity to error.” Guaidi, more rich ia colour, more luiriinouM in 
atmosphere, possibly posi^esbud the soul which Mr. Ituskiu tinds 
wan ting in Canaletto. But (^ven the .best of tho ten w'orks iiere 
bung, stiob as, Venice, “('burch of the Mudonna della iStilule” 
(278), “ Mouth of the Grand Canal ” (281 ), and “ Church of 8. 
Giorgio Maggiore and tho Lido” (282), are inferior to those of 
his mol in accuracy of lircliitoctural detail, in drawing of the 
figure^ and in aharpneas and jiUH:iAioTi of excoiitiou. Guardi 
thought to make amends for bis delicicuciea by pleasing ellecU 
which might miefft the public eye. 

The .Spanish pictures, though hnv in initjiber, ?ind confined to 
the two maators best known in ICnglamh Murillo and Vehisque/., 
are not iwiiiiportaut. The best by .Muiillo is a w'ell-ac;crodiled 
work, “Joseph and hi.s Brethren ” (298) ; also uhoat on a pur in 
style and period is the ** Charity of St. ThoriuM» de Vilhtnuc\u ” 
(305)^ one of six pictures sent to Enghuid in 18^5 from the 
(^puebin Convent, Genoa. This luusUn'-work b’us bi^ught hy its 
former pos'iessor, Mr. Weils, for 1,000/.; it were rajli to coiijtfcture 
wbat its value would bo now. “ The Adoration of tite Shepherds ” 
^294), a vigorttUA, naturalistic, and apparently curly work, w'os 
puKxbased from tlie Saltiuarshe Collection by the luU: Marquis of 
UertfSurd for ,^,018/. 59. An iDferior nicture, “ The .Annunciation” 
(29^),caiiifi iroin the gallery of the Marquis Aguardo at the cost 
of 2,000/. Ilie eleven examples here cxbihitctl niusily belong to 
Mttj^o's early uaturaliatio and vigoroue peritKl ; they thus con- 
traat with the late “ vaj^oroso ” Btvle cousnicuous in the grand 
fiompoaitioB m the Kauonal Gallery. Velas<|ue7., tbo proud 
mastor of Castile, is scarcely lose prominaut than Murillo, the 
pride of Andeliuia. Three venions ore hsm presented of 
the Infant Don Balthsaar Corloa, whom Velasques ^minted 
no leea Umb. a dosen times; one (291)9 wbereui the little 
fellow is alanding, came from the collection of Mr. Wells; 
anotlMC, ** An Eiquestriiia Portrait ” (307), formerly belonged to 
Samusi Bogm ; a like work, slightly varied, is in the Grosyenor 
Gallciy. “The Spasuh Lady” (322) in a blnck dress, reoeotlv 
seen in Burlington House, we believe to have coiuo from the col- 
lection of the King of .HoUotKL The equestrian portrait of the 
“ Duke of Olivarez ” (324) we kmtw on a larger scale in Madrid ; 
we also remember there a repUck of the landscape “ Sketch ” (322), 
*^wbich is sjgain repeated in the backgxonnd of the “ Boar iLiut ” 
'n our Nattmal Gallery. It would seem probable from this threo- 
»U repetition that tbe landscape was a study made on the spot 
ol loitto^aotoal soona. Tbo gall^ in Madrid proves VelsMuex to 
bay^bsan^Tentolsodsoapa-painling; but this small “ Sketch ” 
U ▼sgse im m dica ti en, and yet fer max tbe grand gsnemlkationof 
TitiaiL Velaaquez^ however, was hardly beneath Titian is 
aamay he judged even from the exunples before un 
^lalstyla of the gwnd Spaniard is almost lee well known te 
^deriipDarion f the wmka here hung am at once dkstdv and 
"netd^offhaod and. mirieriy, individant, hausd^, and fniedai 
coIauK yet Inrtmiie a the desj^t shade* 

^ >dlishjnnmhslKOiq^ and Bcningtai f 

Dw atro^ omy judged when we say^lhai tteningkah, a Amkr- 


of wham no one has over seen as much as he derives, is veprswBUted 
by not fewer than eighteen works; and that Rsyuolds, who, though 
ever seen« is never exhausted^ is pieeeut in such rare example M 
“ Nelly 0 *^Brien ” (8), “ The Strawbeny Girl ” (20), and hote 
me, Iji’ve Dog” (7). ThnH> superb portraita hung in a row 
show that Revttcilds could, when he llkod, imsumo tbe florid maimer 



'Mortford. The finest exaiuplea of Bonington which it has ever been 
our foriuno to meet with are also bore brought together. Bonington 
painted in IHiris, the late Marquis rosiaed in Paris; and evi- 
uentlv rare opportunities occurred of elucidaling by choice and 
chHn)[i't4'ri8tic exaiiiplos tho known but undefin<^ nfdprocity of 
influence exiHtiug betwoen Bonington and tho French painters 
of his time. Coustuble ninde hiuinelf felt in tho laudsciipe-painting 
of the Continent, but llouingtou's pi^wer was at once more potout 
and prolon^red. .Sir Kdniund Head, nearly twenty years ago, 
wn>te, “ It is Hinifular that whilst tho Froiicb despise our art with 
all thrir smils, tlio influence of a countryman of our own should 
Imvo coutributed largely to create r>r restore annmg Uilmii a genuine 
folding for picturesque elfect. Tho residence of Bonington in 
Paris, the cleverness of bis colour and chiaroscuro, worked upon 
the French school, and has in foi^t produced a now element in 
their pictures which is now bocomiiig str<»ngly virible.” Yot, 
though this be true, it is equally clear, on the ovidenoo here 
|mtotit, that nonin^toii borrowed* largely and Inddly; it might 
indeed bo said of him, ns of tho lain \Viliiani Muller, that ho 
was always in trniidtiou ; he parsed from inn«lor to iiuiNtor, yot, 
like Mu (lor, lie n(*vcr merged his pe«oiiality. The oightoim 
works here exhibited incUcato styles the inost opposite; tho 
painter at (Uk^ period suvreuderi hiuieelf to tho rumanco of Venice, 
he joins romjmuy with V(‘roneKt», ho is a fellow-worl«er with 
Lenpold Bobert, ho breathes arul lives in the iitinosphcro of 
Tumor. Su<ldenlv n change coinos over him ; ho is shadowy as 
liembrnmlt, literal and realistic as Toniera or T'urburg, grey 
Vnnderveldo or ('oimtablo. Looking at ihcso W'r)rks, we lind 
the subjects ranging fr(»m “ Henry 111 . King of Franco rcoeiviiiu 
the English Aiiihassador ” (^o) to “Anno IHigo aiid .Sh'iulqr^' 
(53) and “ A Child at Prayers” ( 52) ; and again fi*oin “ Land- 
srapn with Timhor Wnggori ” (49) to “Huns*! — Fays do Caux ” 
(6y8) and “Tho Doges Palai’e ” (702). Hero, as over, 
Buiiingtou is supreme in treatment, tritim]>haut in point of art; 
be pla4'ff.s the mark of genius on incidents and details the 
most trivial aixl siibonlinate. Bonington is soon as an un- 
wonted phenomenon in Knglihh art, as a meteor in a dark sky, 
as a lire which burns for a short space ami then is qiiuudied 
iu night; he died ore ho had riached his 'oight-and-lwowtieth 
your. Wo hhall pass in our next and cniirl oiling paper to the 
iDAi'vellouH inanilestation given in tho llertfltrd Gallery of tho 
French fecliool- -that school which would fondly have claimed 
(ionirjglou ns its own. 


SCUhlTUUK IN J'lIE ACAPrAir, 

I N lliifl section of tin? ICxhibitioii, f,»r smne reason orotherf^o dn 
not find the fulling-ofi which tho }>nbli(3 voici- appcftrv 

to discover in most other region^ of the Acadmuy. 'I'horo i'« 
indiMxl no inventive work ho impoiiant us tho “ Vngilia” of last 
year; f>n tlie tUiier hand, w« have sevoral clever things by ttrliHs< 
hitherto little w-eu; whilst, if tluno is infilling by Messrs. Foley 
and Boll, yet tw<i or llir^e of the worst and niont fainiliiir iiracti- 
tionors rejoice ns liy their entire or couiparati ve ahHonce. 

The voAtihule contains some Hpfjeimens of smilpturo inenot for 
arnliitecfural purpi»>H3s, in a ntylo which, con.'<idt*ring what libefni 
suiiiB are now yearly spent upon this branch of the art, baa muc)) 
interest, and should, we tiiink, he much more ftctdy ropre^onteii. 
Of the tlinMs or four large desigiis, wo prefer Mr. Critlenden’'. 
relief repivseiiting Our .‘Saviour anointing tho blind man’s ev'"' 
(1536). Tbo latter figure is rather loo sot in nclion. Ali> 
liuddock’s “ Ulfoy ” is a fair piece of work as architectural docoui* 
tion, if true soulpturosque style bo not osked. Mr. Forsyth’s, Ilk- 
other pieces we reinenibor hy tho same liand, is quite poor ami 
unsatisfactory; bis “ Uhristus Cousfdator ” at once suggosts An 
Scbelfer’s—M design which, witli some tnio merit in feeling, i . 
certainly not atroug enough to bear dilution. A little marb; * 
group hy M. Vanlindon (i ?4i} is pretty : and wc have here a].:o 
Mr. 5 . MarshaU’s “ itutb.”^ 

In tbo Central Hall, with Its difFused lijjht which lakes tin* 
Ills and aharpneSA out of good work, following the numlajm, 
note Mr. l^wlor’s “Itinenuit,” a girii reclining with a guitar, ‘ 
a piece which ehr^ws true sculptural eeme, though a certain sti^l- 
nesAr Much pains have been taken with “ Gyneth ” (so ^udt j . 
but rile attitude is, to our eycA, one wholly unfit for sculptm*-. 
tom tbo feeling of unenae which it conveys. M. llalou — v\ 
believe a now o.tbibitor in London— has a life-size group of (. 
mother and baby in terra cotta. This material has a great m- 
ttaoriveoeeii oouplad with a fatal facility for showy effect. 
leads^ aoeevi Ilf. Dalotra management of it as far superior t'^ 
Mr, Boelmrs, whoso yeariy specimens show no capneity in: 
astonoing hayond the nustise <jf clay; yet the group More 
(aod'^itlir more M. XhUou’a ststuetta of a girl, No. 1461) is 
feae tom nnasih tendencies. The naked surfaces of the figure /u ** 
pocirijy kamUed, tto flesh haring but little dJsiioction above the 
amp m i m ; the dmperiea have a “ studio ” and paiuter-like uriang*!- 
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ment^ showing neither the accidental grace of nature nor the 
choicencee and severity proper to sculpture. The type of features 
has boon also slngpularty and inexpIioaJ}ly infelicitous. On the 
other band, there is here true feeling for beauty of line and 
arronTOmeiit; and although in an art which supplies so many 
precedents it is difUcult to predicate origiDality from one specimen, 
yet we are disposed to expect this quality from M. Dalou, and to 
look hopefully on his career. lie seems to bo just at the critical 
point wnich makes either an artist in the strict sense or a clever 
manufacturer; he is at the parting of the ways; it probably lies 
very much wuth himself and his own conscientiousness in art 
whether it bo the rood upwards which ho elects, or that other 
^'flowery path*' to which the premature flattery of friends so 
often invites an artist. 

Mr. Durham’s Siren” (like his ''Bathers” in the next room) 
sliows the insipidity b^ond which the artist’s care seems incapable 
of raising his work. £aboriotisly planned, and commeudably free 
from mere trick, it is lifeless. The " Off the Book” possesses Mr. C. 
Marshall's accustomed grace; and there are clevomess and painstak- 
ing in M. d’Epinay’s ” Calypso,” although much of the trickiness 
which marked his ” David ” of last year reappears in this figure, and 
lowers it to' work of the ornamental order. Wo should think that 
the artist was strong enough to dispense with those facile attrac- 
tions, if ho would break with the bad traditions of the recent 
French school. ” La .Sera,” by P. Guarnerio, " Olytie,” by M. Hine- 
hnrt — ^numes new to us — are worth notice j and the " Phryne ” of 
M. Borzaghi, true to hor reputation, compels it by her demon- 
strative beauty. The lower limbs hero are somewhat inelegant, 
and betray the ’j but there is much hilent, and, if not exactly 
life, at least vivacity. Though by no means a great rendering of 

Phryne,” M. Barzaghi’s work rises much above the undisguised 
meretriciousness to which the subject invites. Mr. Williamson's 
child figures— two in this room and a baby in the next— do not 
support the promise which wo thought woa^n his last year’s 
work. The attitude and drapery of the " Caught ” are awkward ; 
the companion is rather happier; but Mr. Wiliiamsou’s modelling 
of the form is empty, and bis troaimeiit of the features crude ana 
blunt. ” Nclusko ’’and ” Solika,” by M. Pagani, are clever, but 
to our eyes wholly inartistic and unsatisfactory combinations of 
nlhrblo and metal. 

Mr. Woolner’s "Guinevere” (1503) continues the illustration 
of the Idyla of the King which ho began with " Khuno,” As that 
figure personified modest grace, so this presents an ideal of stately 
beauty ; we see the Queen of that noble epic in her mood of 
triumph, animated perhaps by the irresistible passion for Lancelot, 
yet unconscious of iier guilt. The proud sway of the head, the 
sweep and nioveiiiont of the garments, are admirably rendered in this 
figure, which, though of statuette size, has yet the look of 
largeness and " presence ” which belong exclusively to the great 
s^le of art. In the furthest room, to which wc now move, Mr. 
Woolner exhibits a metal relief for a fountain, full of incident 
and motive, and a small model of a portrait- monument to a child, 
which, so fur ns its position enables us to judge, has true beauty 
in expression and ability in the modelling of the naked form-— that 
final test of power in "inventive” sculpture, because it is the 
qualiW upon which rests tho appearance of life. 

OllPof tho best pieces in the Qiillery is the "Trotting Bull” 

4 1x09), * bronze statuette from the hands of Mr. 11 . W, Davis. 

'ms figure la full of energy and able modclliug, and is further re- 
markable as tho only successful specimen of sculpture which a 
painter has achieved within our recollection, many os have been the 
attempts at this inviting union of arts, so near and yot so widely 
divergent. A sitting youth, by Mr. Thurlow (1401), is clover; 
and there is to our mind more than cleverness, some hopeful 
promise, in Mr. Lnwcs's"Girl at tho Stream” (1448); if tho 
artist bo " not so old but lie may learn ” the difToronco between 
promise and fullilment, and if he be indomitable enough to work 
on till he masters the enuriiious difilciilties of genuine sculpture. 
Here also we have a model by anotlier painter of . merit, Mr. J. It. 
Stanhope’s " Andromeda.” This little relief, which is too un- 
pretentious to full within the ^cope of the remark above made, 
shows real grace nud beauty. 

If there is not muc)i of iirst-rato quality amongst tho works 
which we have now briolly noticed, it will be seen that the Ex- 
hibition has a fair numbiT of works worth attention, and some 
promise of a richer crop in future years. The portrait section, 
tailing mainly into tlio hands of osniljlishod practitioners, exhibits 
of course less of the latter quality. Wo have hero a few admirable 
pieces by men of proved ability, more than bnlaucodby the copious 
^play of more or loss pretentious incilbelivonesa. But on this 
side of the art we need not linger. Sitters and promoters of 
portrait-busts who can find what to admire in the " military ” style 
of Mr. 0 . G. Adams, whose mastery over uniforms must by this 
time be complete, or in tho coarsely slum*d modelling of Messrs. 
Weekes, Noble, and Adams-Acton, may be legitimately held secure 
firom all the lessons of criticism. Thera is hardly anything to 
aoalysa in busts of ibis order ; we have never found any one to 
whom they gave pleasura or caused interest ; yet they continue to 
l»s yearly manufactured on behalf of tliat immense majority who 
do not see, and never wdll see, that a monument or a i^euess is 
than worthless unless It be thoroughly well executed. 

>^ho i^atrone of Mr. Boehm would, we presume, decline alto- 
>to ffuft vrith the shove-mentiuned majoritv. Yet we can- 
I to exoept them Iram it Most had sculpture In 
IkjRrom ioo^tive amooKbness or from crude emptiness. 

\ sl^lljr fwied his genersl style upon that coarse 



sketchiness for which the admirers of Baron Maroohetli waged at 
one time so strenuous and so wholly vain a warfiu«. As wi&him 
also, Mr. Boehm’s works seem to find favour with maoissly that 
class who, educated enough to see the weak side of orainaiy 
sculpture, are not educated enough, or have too stionff a bias towards 
mere omamentalism, to see that the result falls equally riiort of 
art. There is an lur of cleverness and vivacity in Mr. BoeMn^s 
manner as a modeller which might be praised if sculpture wore 
first thoughts instead of finished thoughts. But his work ceases 1^ 
the beginning ; tho completed marble varying between mere routlhf 
hewing (as in No. 1 4 1 4) and smooth afifectation (sc in No. 1535); 
closing with the bronze statuette of the Prince of Wales 
which has all the air of a group designed for a dock-ease. iJie 
terra cotta bust of the groat painter M. Legros, the material 
verging in itself towards ^etchinees, is better &an thu^ although 
here the best part of the sitter’s expression has been omitted. 
Worst of all, we regret to observe, is the model for the bust of 
the third Mai^uis Lansdowne, destined for the Abbey, Here the 
features have only reached the stage of crude prepsratton, 
although presumably the model is meant, like other models, to 
represent tne intended marble ; whilst below the head depends an 
ungainly appendage, like a cloak hung from a peg, and a Gothic 
shield (possibly in recognition of the architecture of the Abbey) is 
inserted in order to carry the inscription. Bad taste could baroly 
go fmthor. 

Several small busts by M. d’Epinay exhibit much elegance and 
tenderness ; there should bo tho making of an artist here. M. 
Wagmiillor has a head (1433), rather clever and lifelike, though 
unrefined in stvle. His " Professor Owen ” strikes us as inferior. 
Somewhat similar in manner is Mr. Armstead’s " Dean of Lichfield.” 

If a recumbent figure destined for a cathedral be entitled to a more 
" architectural ” treatment than any other sculpture, this is a fair 
specimen. We must own, however, to be unable to make tbia 
ailownneo, and fail to see why a harsh and angular handling of 
I lines and surfaces should be considered admissible in monumental 
work of this order. Still Mr. Armstead’s figure has some 
merit in its way, and we cannot but believe that Ho also has it in 
his power, if he chooses, to rise to much better things. 

There is a loolc of charactiir in the colossal figure of Mr. Chad- 
w^ick {1529). That of Lord Farnham (1306) is heavy and 
overweighted with decorations. The only marble statue of 
•this class is the figure of Sir B. Frero (1513)1 executed 
for tho Town Hall of lk)mbay. The features here have the 
appearance of great lifelikeness ; the high-bred and high-minded 
air which Las happily marked many of tne Englishmen who have 
been our proconsuls in India hiw bceh perfectly seized. Mr. Wool- 
ner has, as usual, faced the difiicult problem of modem dress, 
and managed it with uncommon ability, keeping himself free 
alike from the vulgar idea of " materialism ” or photographic lite- 
rolity, and the idea, hardly less vulgar, of empty conventionalism. 
But no ability, after all, can give our European clothing the positive 
beauty belonging to the robes of Greece of old, or the East of to- 
day. Tho beauty which there is in truth must be here our com- 
pensation. 

The vestibule, badly lighted as it is, contains the most inter- 
esting busts of the vear. Mr. Woolner’s " Charles Dickens ” is, 
we believe, accepted by those who knew Dickens as rendering 
completely the look most characteristic of his genius. It is cer- 
tainly tho only likeness which, to those who did not know him, 
conveys an idea adequate to the impression given by his writings. 
There is the keenness, the mobile temperament, the sometimes 
overwrought sensibility. In this bust and the other (Mrs. Milnes 
Uaskell), by tho same artist, tho great difficulties inherent in 
creating a posthumous likeness have had to be encountered. 
The lady’s bead is very pure and graceful; so far as one 
specimen enables us to judge, we infer that Mr. Woolner would 
meet with a success in this range of subjects not less decided than 
that which he has attained in heads of the forcible or strongly- 
accented order. Mr. Butler’s female head — also imsthumous— 
(1554) may be fairly classed with the last work in graceful 
elegance and beautiful treatment of the surfaces. If any reader 
cares to compare the mere general efiect and colour (if we may 
use tho word) of these two busts with those around them, he 
will, we think, at once feel the presence of that expressive deli- 
cacy which divides good work in marble from ordinary work, and 
will find that the difiference which the critic labours to express by 
analysis is, in fact, one founded on the broad facts of nature, and 
perceptible by any careful and unprejudiced observer. 


REVIEWS. 


IMMANUEL EANT.« 

I N the bistoiy of. German philosophy the name of Leitoitrl* 
followed by that of Kant after an interval ooClipie(|/hy 
greater and less celebrities, some of whom are forced intb the 
intellectual pedigree, and none of whom hear a very striking 
sembiafico to the wage of Leipsig, unleaB we except Chrikti^ Wo'^ 
and bis school; and these tau^t the dootriiic%;0f Iia Hm ita 
formby which their spirit was not only weatonr* 

Leibniu died in 1716 ; JEhnt, aa the teeclitt.ef; 
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As to tbo jjpsnoral b(U»tt of jSant tbm is abtmdaTit ioforma- 
iion. liis liio was of slaiplost ; bio object beioK to keep 
biraaolf in good condition, and to imnain as free as passible from 
all dlsquiotude, Personid indopendfliiee was not on onj ao- 
count to be saorHleed ; and it was tboreforo a luadujg pnAciplo 
witb iiint never to be in debt, and never to incur an obliga- 
tion. lu youth ho must have been extremely poor; but by 
rigid economy be beiauiie suirioiently rich to live in decided 
comfort, and contribute to the maintoimnce of lotw fortunate 
relatives; and when he dierl ho left behind him a capital which in 
Ids day was deemed cousiderable. 'J'ho natural delicacy of his 
confliitutimi led him to bucomo itis own doctor, and his uriiiitorruptud 
health, obtained by rules based on his own exporiunro, Avns a 
cafoftiUy executfid work of art. On tho suljjt^t of injiao hie 
sentimente wore preoieedy thoso of the tetchy gontlomuu in Ben 
Jonson’s JUjmanc, To bis friend Ilippel tho noveli'tt, who was 
Burgomnster of Kdnigs}>erg, he wrote ii letter bogging him to 
nso his inihience to liindor the pri^ionera in the town gaol from 
singing too loud, if there Inui boon any music that could not be 
board, like that mentioned by tiie clown, in OUullt)^ Kant would 
possibly have odmirod it; but music us it is ho rrgardeii as an 
^‘intrusive art*^ {mfb^tujLiehe Kmibt) which enabled a man to 
disturb his Htudious neighbours. A cock wJiich crowrnl in his 
vicinity, and was not to bo purcliusod at any price, caused him 
to ebangs his residence. Nor Avore visible chungvs loss otlbiisive 
to his eyo than noi 8 «)s to his onr. It wa^ his ciUHtom when ab.-orbud 
indttop rntlectioi) to lix his glance on sume purticuliLr object, and a 
tower wliich stood opposite to tho Avimlovv of his study bocatno 
so indispeusalile to Lis comfort tliat Aviieii sunie intrusive poplai's 
in nil iiitorvcning gnrden giaw tall oiiougli to ijide it, ho was so in- 
tUQScly oifUctad tha^tlrafr owner good- liunioiiroilly shortened their 
dimonsions. Atv old seiwant mitned Lainpe, wilio bad waited on 
him for foity ycfira, proved so utter a Hcoundrel that lie was forced 
to dismiss him; but tbo loss seetuod to him irreparable, and he 
could only master bis sorrow by writing down on n slip of paper 
“ Lampe must be forgotten.” [ndoed, a forced b)rgoifulneBa was 
with him a panacea for every irremediable calamity. When his 
friend Ilippel lay mortally Hick, he was indefaligable in bis in- 
<{uiries ; but when, on the day after Ilippel’s death, poople began 
to talk about him at a dinner-table, Kant interrupted the discourse 
liy cleolaiang that the dead Hhould be left with tlie dead to rest in 
Moco. Here the pbilosoplier Btrangoly reminds us of two very 
cifrerent persons, King David and (bdhe. In ^piioof this apparent 
wont of feeling, Kant was a warm and even a self-sacriiicing friend, 
and in tho choice of intimnto acquaiiitanco he avuh not in the least 
iodueuced by Ji is position nt the UnivurHity. High among them 
stood Mr. (iroen, an Knglish niorchniit, wlio learned to like him 
through a violent dispute about tho Amerlcuii war, in Aviiich 
Koat strongly took the. part of the insurgents, while (Ireeii 
WAS on lliu side of liin countrymen. Kamed ns Kaut ivas for 
punctuality, ho was exceeded in this respect by Gn»oM, ns appears | 
hr a whimsical lUUKjdote. One evening he had promised to take | 
a* drive with (jJ^reeii at eight oii tho Ibllowing morning, and a | 
minrter of an hour before the afipoiiitod tiim* (ireen »tood waiting' ' 
inr him with his watch in his hand. Kive minutes havingelnpsed, 
(ireen put on his but, and after live minutes more took bis stick. At 
the first stroke of eight the carriage startl'd ; and though Kant, 
who -arrived two minutes after the hour, eume towards it, Hreen, 
from stern principle, would not stop to admit him. At the house 
of this friend liunt passed Him afternoons for several years in pro- 
oisidy tbo satuo niaiinor. Knti*riug the sitting-room, he found 
Hrecn asleep in an uriii-chair, took his seal beside him, and wuut 
to sleep likewise. Then Kulftnnnn, a brink director, who also 
belonged to the clique, entered, and followed the example belore 
biin^ and all remniued sleeping till tho uvrivnl, at the appointed 
time, of MoLhorby, anothur fiieud, whoso business it was to wiiko 
ibem. Cgnversatii>n now bugnii, and continue.d till sovon oclo4‘k, 
when tbo partv broke up. l?o rigidly was this rule observed yhat 
liant was to tfio iubabitanta of tho street what niorry larks are to 
tho ploughman, and the remark was often heard, “ It ean’t be 
Siweit o'clock yet; Professor Kant has not gone by.” When wo 
read that Kant did not write n single line of the‘‘Cntiqu« of 
Pllru Reason ” Avithout submitting it to tho iippMval of Ureen, 
we maor infer that tbo bkiglishiuau had other qualitit^ besides 
that of punctuality. 

The only sourco of sensual enj«)yment to Kaut was his one 
o^Olock dinner. He genernJly aat at" table for at least throe hours, 
and waft so exquisito a judgu of rutnwv that, according to a 
aftying of llippefs, he could have Avritten as good a critique of 
eatery as of pur© reason. Cookery, indeed, seems w have fur- 
nished tlie only link Biot connected' him with tlio fair se.x. He 
never married^nor seriously thought of marrying, but he loved to 
coBvem with good housewives ou tbo mysteries of the kitchen. 

Kant waa hlaaaod with three Boswolls—Borowski, one of his 
©arljr pupils, whoaa meagre narrative e.\tend8 to i ygz; Jaohinaun, 
Ua imtanaeiwtft daring hia most brilliant period, wlio publisheii 
lattaraseacliltig liom to 1794.; and Wasiuuski, an iutimato 
fliaad who managed ms aifoirB whun age had rendered him in- 
Gsgabll^ and who dssoribed ths last yeam of hia Uia^ It need 
aSMSflly . bs staled that thoae sourcea are turned to admimble 
aiWiiMIhhy Kuno JPia^uat, one of the most omuetug, chot^, 
ii^ld$^idisniana‘^^^ hlagnghei^ aa he in one o£ the aoutesi critics k 
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LONG’S DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBUC.* 
rr^E fourth volume of Mr, George Loag’S JhoHim of the Bamon 

X RepubUiii brings his narnirive down to the time when it had 
become impfirative on Cmsar either by rerigidiig the j^mensuklap 
of the Oiiiils to give lumself up to his poUticiu ooeiMies, 
casi^ his ruin w»e certain, or to retaia it in deiianee of tKem 
the laws. So for as the subjects of Home were coneemBd,.nolhkig 
could be more desirable for them than the kttor of these 
! tiveH,aud as respected the constitution, such ns ittimn wae^ifiiHy 
; any change could be for the worse. Neither barbaric mvasioi^.o^n 
a clemiHcr of foul political atmospheres, nos domestic tyrnany, was 
ever more corrupt and oppsessivc than the sttiiatorial rale Vhlnh 
closed the last eighty years of the Cojniuunwealth. A few great 
fiimilicB maniigeil the allbire of an empire whioh^ with slight breaks 
of continuity, stretched from the EupWates tathe Atl^tie. At 
home, Mddmii did au eleetiou — trihuuician, pnntoriai], or consukir*--- 
pans over witliout destruction of property and life. Abroad, the 
Bubjecla aud allies of Itonie were either pillaged, bamssed^ or l^t 
! unpi'oteoLod by their rulere. Things had come to such a pass 
thut either the vanquished must rise against the victiors,. or the 
I Aictors Avuuld tuni into a desert tho poorest no less than tl^ rich- 
CHt provinces. 

'J’he periud Biirveyed in this volume comprisoa Cicsar’a ton yearo* 
procoj.suinte, iiio intrigues of parties at Kume, the banishment 
and u'Ciill uf (jku ro, the tribuuate of Clodiua, alike diasstrous 
while he lived and in its results after his murder, the defeat and 
death of (/rasbUH, mid the iinul estraiif^ement of Pompeius fromCaiaar. 
Tiiis stormy period possesses an advantage denied to most of tho 
other portions of Homan annuls, Hepublicoii or Imperial. To A 
certain extmit w*e are able to view it through the contempo- 
rury light, of Cfcsar's Coinnientnrius,” and the books on the Alex- 
andrian, Atrienn, and Spanish wars which iiccompany them, find, 
abuAe all, tliKnigli the light of Cicero's Letters, often disclosing to 
the render the political or foreusic lies he told in his specebea. 
Salluet's IMum Cnfilinnriitm is too iinudi of a party ]utmpblflt 
for crtHleiKo; in ids ‘LIugurlhiDo War,” iw Avell as in his 

History,” he treats of au age ‘ before his birth, nud even 
iu tiiese with the tone uf a partisan. 'Hie history of V’^ollelus, 
which Mr. Long in some resp^i t-- perhaps underrates — for 
the flatterer of Augirstus nnd Tibciiu.s is a sincere admirer 
of the Jiurdy virtues of the Fnbii and Catos— is too manifestly 
oiie-^icbni to be a Nifo guide, ami the lost decadew of Livy may 
have been rhetorical, ratJier than properly Idatoriciil, since evem 
from the epitomes of his Julur books it is phdu that us he grow in 
veiiw, he grew also in prolixity. Such abbroviators ns Florus, tho 
Vietors, aud Kutropiiis toll but little, and that little is not often 
t«) bo relied on. To Dion Cassius, again, the Hepublionn times wore 
almost as indistinct as they aro to oursLdve.a, though, ns Niebuhr 
observes, lie ladil often sound views of iho early constitution. 

As a militiirv Jii.slorimi the great .lulius stands AVttbout n rival. 
Void of tfie pettish vanity nnd ungenerous temper of the First 
Napoleon, he relates his own deeds without boa.stit)g nnd with 
inimeas and modoBty. Ho awards to all who Borved him well 
thtdr due iijceil of pmi.sfi ; ho is lenient to thoso who, by mistaking 
or disobojiing his orders, increased his dilHcultu^, or oven en- 
dang^iTod liis position in tho Gaulish cninpaigna. TJie view taken 
by him of home polities cannot be expected to be impartial, yet, 
compared Avith the opinhujs of Cicero nnd Sallust, it may betonnea 
candid. 'J'he study of Cicero s Letters, in spite of theinformation they 
give, i.H a })niiiful one. With many persouai and domestic, be had £sw, 
if any, political virtues. Tbo wag who pointiai out to him that 
there were two vacant seats in the uit of the theatre, and that he 
was fond of sitting on two stools, ^eAv him well. SKifring his 
sent indeed may almost be said to have been the employment of 
his life. He assailed the oligarchy until they mode him, for their 
own purpo.He 8 , Consul ; he bpposed every popular measaro as soon 
119 lie liud reached that proud eminence ; he hated and Biwned on 
l\)inpeiu.H ; he feared and he admired Caesar. The brightest pMaage 
iu his buBY life avos his proconsular government, yet he wos' always 
imploring'nnd intriguing to be released from his province. Thtttj; 
as au advocate, he wasiudifierent to truth is perhaps a pioiiMsio]ial 
failing. His oxtravairant praise or blame of those whom ho dh* 
ionded or attacked does not exceed that of Burke; Mb inoon^ 
.sistoncy ns a public man does not surpaas that of Btonghana With 
him, OB with thorn, the friend of yesterday ia the foe of to«day« 

By the side of that sincere and unswerving patriot, Bemoathene^ 
Marcus Tullius appears nearly os unprincipled in politios as Jdim 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, or Talleyrand, rrince-biahop of 
Autun. 

The Avars of Hepubticon Borne, in aomblaDce agm^e^ wm 
often, as Livy says, really defensive, nor ia Cnssrd invnnra id ^ 
Gaul Any exception to this statement. In this respect aa in Mme 
others, the i^graudizementofRome is a counterpart of that of ooi 
Indian Empire. Tho Romans, like ourselves, were often Oompelfoi 
to absorb or conquer a new province in order to retain on om onok 
Mil the possession of Qaiil nod beconto almost a neoeaaity for 
Commonwealth. Nearly all its great perils and ravenna, ham iMi ^ 
days of Camillus to those of Morius, proceeded' ftem that qnarton 
Ihe announcement of a Gaulish war was always ttoaignitt tax .« 
lovv in mass; even a epeoial word- 4 mmi En Wa s iq^yjfced to 
each occasions. %iioe the victmles of Ipdaed^ dsea^ 
the Tranaalpinee had dUMnished, but not {toawd hisayf , 
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find tho 'moM and corn-land of Italy dmw from their foraata and 
roanbei^he grand^ns of the Teutons and Cimbriaus who had 
i'nlleu cm the Himdtan plains. Otesar doubtlaw bad a poraoual 
obiet^ hi andertaUing the sut^ugation of Gaul ; but he had also a 
om. Were time allowed him, he nii^ht bo able to raise 
iWS the humbled clans an army derotod to him$>elf alone; with 
such an army ho would bar© the monns of oHccting what long 
liefore lie must have purc^iived to be an inevitable revolution. 
Viriualh' the Commonwealth wus dead ; practically it was inca- 
pable of nns weeing to the demands of a mighty empire. Pompeius, 
n good soldier, was a sorry statesman ; he had thrown away bis 
opportunity; bo let i dare not wait upon I would, like the poor 
oat in the iidogo ; Ciesar, as even his opponents knew, was equal I 
to the occasion ; Caesar, on bis part, knew it as well, flow com- { 
pletely ho succeeded in both of his designs, it is noodlee*s to soy. | 
Gaul was at vanquished ; within a geiierutiun or twi» after 
Cmsar's death it was tliovuughly Itumauized. llin personal indii- 
oiice is displayed in the fiict of so many Gaulish families bearing 
the pro*noiiicn of Julius down to the, time of tlio Antonincs. 

The Gaulish wars might easily be treated of apart from tht3 his- 
toiy of Rome. They demand too much space t(»r u mere opisrule 
ill her annals, ulthough for tlioir military and geographical import- 
ance they well d<‘.<«orve nil the pains which Jilr. Ixiug hus taken 
witli them. To the worbl, so fm* it was aifecttid by the ccmquesta 
•>f Caesar, they' arc instructive and important only "in having been 
tho means of civilizing so larpo a portion of Europe as that now 
represented by Fnmeo, IJelgimn, and the Ithoni.sh provinces, and as 
the levar l>y which tho'greal Proconsul c«»uld curry inloact his plans 
for reorganuing the 0<jmmon wealth. His yearly visits to l.ucca, 
where he L'oniorrt‘d with and conciliated by his winning mannonti 
or bis 6ul>^tAntiaI g<dd the more intluentiul senators and knights, 
were, in their results, as iinniirtant as the repulse of /Vriovistus, 
the Hlormitig of Alesia, or tlie capture of Vnicingetorix. Gaul in 
fact was tho mivil on which he welded the sword that otihioved 
the victories of Pharsulin, of Thapsns, and 3Injida* ljucca was the 
loom on which tho web of the Empire and the bliroud of the 
Republic woie woven. 

It is scarcidy necessary to toll the readers of Mr. Long’s former 
voluinoa what they are to expect from tho present one. Ho 
jiosseshc.s all the cardinal virtues of historians — incorrupta Jidu 
nudtiqua nritM, indofatigiiblo research, impartiality worthy a stoic 
of tho strirloiit sort, and learning abundant ami m curale. Mr, 
Long liimsolf would not lake it as a conipliiuent if we commended 
his narrative for any pichirial graces ; among writers of history .ho 
is wbat Phocion in Ins lime was among orators. 

It in with evident roluctanco that .Mr. Long over turiw away 
from Cicsav’s campaigns in Gaul to the intrigue.s and tmorniities 
that were .‘Juiultaneouiily going on at Romo; ** from tho plain, 
unadorned, and veracious * CJommentario.H’ of tln^ I »omnn procon- 
sul to bluudeving compilers and the dubifuin testimony of Cicero’s 
1 .otters and Oral ions,” What would ha\n bei-n ibony^ht of micJi 
leluctnnce at the time wdien ruaders put faith in ( Nmyer,- .Middle- 
ton, and (h rivetl their acquaintunce witli the d<s liuc id' the Jtniiiaii 
Repuhiic from such authorities as Hooke, Rollin. and 1 ergua'^nnr' 
fherc are few more signal clmngf's iti opinion than tlnit which 
within half a <*entm'y has tfdicii pime in tho g'Mutnd o-.timat(^ of 
Cicsm* and (iicero, of ‘MJrutusa godlike stroke,” or tho sublime* 
virtue of the men wh<» made tho ide.s of March memorable for ever. 
Then Oieoro was accounted, on the warranty of his own asser- 
t 0118 and in th«» teeth of evidence to tlm conimry, tho mirest of 
patriots, and almost on a lovei with r Oliri^tinn saint. Then Hir 
William Jones wan scarcely singular in refusing to call Augustus 
by any other name than Octavius, because of his signing the 
(uators death- waiTant. Now, in the hands of Mommseu, and 
even in those of tho more lenient Dr. .Merivale, tho worship of 
.Saint Mitrciw Tullius has been superseded, in tho one qsao by 
direct hostility, in tlic other by pity verging on contempt for him 
ns ft political leader. Wo do not attach the same iraportanco to 
the view taken of him by Ihruninnn, full and afirmated as hts 
vulume oil Cicoro is, because ho is almost as iinplAC«tblf3 to Cicero 
ns if Marcus Antonins had guided hia pen. Mr. Long, although 
no (]!iceroninn, justly condomnatbe last^cntioncHl writer s unfair- 
ness to one who at least possessed the domestic tirtuev, and who 
on many occai^ions battled bravely with bis foe.^. 

Mr. Long, always instructiTe, is never more so than when he 
deals with Homan law, or with ffcography as an important auxHi- 
ary to huterry. In this respect ho is a worthy successor to 'Dr. 

^Arnold. oommendatton bestowed by mm on the second 

volmne of the JSTiiifotVe do CS$ar is due, in VuU meosoro send run- 
ning over, to Mr, Long’s own nanrativo of the Gallic wars. 'Rie 
chapters devoted to them aro the best illustrUtions at present 
w^ritten Of Cflpsar’e nuhtinryiueumba. Not dontont with consult- 
ing every book worth rei^Mg oa the subject, he has sladted with 
f hh own eysiiinitoy of the scenes Where the Ciosarisn lemons were 
victorious or debated or encampdl He canvasses, be uopple- 
msnts, be conflimis or denies^ but lihrays in a Ihir spint, the 
muteiiumts of the Impiirhil aothor and hts scientHIc assoeiatss. 
Krhaps 'Mr. Lom tnay rank among the soffsrois by the fidlef 
the Napdleomc lynasto. Had the Eoqperor been affll at the. 

. Tiiilsne^ thm mi be btila dottht that he Would have mMesd 
some more dUiuigutdiid tsiimte to his woifc than ^ efUsa af the 
Legion of Honour.. • 


The leastea^sfruterv-porfeioik df^OoHsir^ aRUItaiya 0 iaBMdvto{thii^ 
in Whioh he IrMs of *1iiniaiii, ladead it waatpalliMWiaiiieaar^the 
km mhdahas msdeby bim that be ever t»mmd4ne Jlmis^ 
Tho^aequidfeions made by the limihiic wore rabeady teo mat/far 
the weak and mkenible eeatral Geymimmit, andtkeineai^ of 
our island was probably suggested by his own intenMit at*«the 
moment rather than by any expeokation ef taahiag a pamiansttt 
or prodtablc addition to the Roiniii world. No one knew so wail 
as (Tfosar that oonsoUdation snd hot ontoitaton was ihe great iiaad 
of Rome. Rut at tho juncture of his kuiding on ohv Houth- 
eiMism croast, it bappeneti to bo en]>edlont for hiniself to astoiiiish 
I and batter his eaprioimts fellow-oitirsnS with soma brUliant 
feat of arms; and what feat would be snore agreeable to them 
than one which planted the Roman eagles in tho soil of ** Ultima 
’rhule”P To thu huhle HUil idle Quiritrstheprotmotsd warheyood 
the Alnsi was biKioming a tedious story. Tliey hadi^atuply avttngiA, 
theiniMUvea for tho loss of cmmular arm tea ^gid tlie mneom paid 
of yore to Rrtmnus. PleasAiit would it be for tliem to set 
their Icot upon the neck of Parthian kings, but experience shown^ 
that in poHA the EuphratoH was ruNirly Mpiivaluut to exiiosmg their 
armies to nn ensiny wlio fought dying mid eluded thoir grasp. 
Plvon PoiupeiiiM, who hod humbled tho Armeuimi, mid tho ijreat 
Mithridntojn, hart iiuver hiizardml n ciniili(;t with the Parthian kinff. 
Ilttt to mid couri«r«, “ bloody with tniurring, tlcrv red wiWi 
R]iiK;d,” to tho Senate to tell the fatlmra tnat an island believed to 
he. larger tliHU vSioily, and far more fertile than t^tmliiua, an island 
of which fonnov proi^ouHiilj^ had merely lit'nrd, nn island whick 
the traderB in tin mid hidcH and the poarl-divura rupresontod as rich 
in ininomlB, in pnature and plough-land, bnei Hifbmittud to the 
Proeonsiilar fftrt(‘e/<—tliia w'hhii feat eoinpiirahlo to the diwoovury of a 
now world : it wita one more proof that tho Ronuui was irresistihls^ 
Aiid lliat the childr<*n of Rh^'a and the War God worn ohoM*n by 
fate to be* IotcIh of the habilidito world. Thai Gtomr did liUto 
more than land in Hritaui, and depart from it, waa not taken into 
account. He had croftsed a periloiin strait, e.xacted hostagaa iroiu- 
an unknown viw'e, iinpos^ed a tribute on king» with strango namoa 
and unknown realniH — a nominal tribute perha^Mi, yot naverthclsia 
a Bvnibol of homage, even if n(>vor paid. 

When Mr. Long turuM Uomeward the interest of his narrative 
Ihigs. He diadniiiB or \h unable to desc*riliO with any degive of 
auiumtion the routorNtiou of (.Ueer<i, tlie ri«its and death of 
Glodiua, (he Hcime at Mibi’H trial — a rclicaninl of the second Trium- 
virate — or the IncklcMB expedition of Cmoaiis. liut^thoru in so 
niijcli of rare and sterling wm tli in tho prasent volume and itw 
predece^iaoM that W(* hanriily Knjommend them to ovory Studunt 
of tho ** Declino and ball of tiic Itomun Kopubiic/’ 


TiirticK TO oxi:.* 

fa 0/nr dilfera in mnny ro»pe<*tH from tJio AfmnU of ms 
^ Ecmfful Life, iol, Jiml it uppeared anonyinoiiHly, lilto its 
predecoaaor, it would hfivo bcHu impiwisibln to rand inuriy |iag»w 
of it without riHognizing tJio nuthor'a hand. TU^ro in tho 
«nrne fre<»hneaN of tlioughi and Htvle; tho fame qufuiitneMS, rather 
jpei'liupB in the manner of thinking tlmn in the thought itiwh', 
Thrfvto Oiw irt eminently a novtd of wiciaty, yoL how dillcmit It is 
from tho faMbionabloaociiil novtd genomlly ! All through it is per- 
vaded by a liu)>py tone of marktrd, wo ahouTd wty* ^ 

strong individuality, yet lending itwiif llcxibly to tho diilbront 
chnnudera of tlie Rtory. SoinotiniOH wo aro inclined to fmr 
that th»* UgbtncsB likely to bccomo laboured; or, if not, that it 
mUKt degeiicrnle inhi Nniiclliing tippronching tlio childish. Rut 
it is like the slightly and coquaitislily aifectod luqi of a pretty 
and piqwinUi woman. Regulated by her tact it is alwayssaductivc, 
and has littio but its fnscimttion in common with the lisp of infancy. 
While Dr. Dasent’K playful ne,H:3 mrtdy, if over, doganeratCH nn you 
liOil feared, every hero rind thcro com^m somotiiiiig that assures 
you unobtrusively of IiIb atrcnigth and manhood — something in 
the shrewifly humorous turn ol' n Hcutoiice, in a touch of wibidrir- 
fdiip tiiat goes wide of tbr^ beaten path.**, in the hints of a matured 
experience. Wo should oninhnticalJy chavaoturixo Tttroo to Orw nfi 
sparkling, and so the novel should bo considering Ito scope and 
its subject. Tho dialogue, tbo descriptions, the very prewjii tut ions 
of the churnctoni, tho comments of the author as be plays chorus 
to his piece, all go dan('irig ahmg, tho bubbles doabiog up to the 
surface; thero may sumetirjies bo frotii, but theiu is always 
snorkle. That thore is sonn; originality in the design, too, tlmt 
tlio story ** travoU,” may bo gathered frotn the fuel tJiat for two 
of tho three voiuuicH tho scenes lie in the compact of a live days'’ 
visit to a country bouse ; while tho whole novel does not cover 
very many weeks. It why be added that the sUfty genoridly, and 
tbo love-making especial have one chamcterUtic in commoa 
with the Asinaif an £ccnt/ul lAfo, They steer wide of 
sensational, and stick closely to the commonplnee. 1)r. iHsieae 
pauses from time to thne to mdicate pathetically the temptations 
ne is resistiiig, and to demonstrato wnh bow light a stmm on iha 
imigination be might have indulged us with melodrama to imr 
lieazi^i oofitent. Then he turns qidofly bock to write os a taan of 
the world about ordliiavy people of tbe world. It must notira ssqf^ 
pMieS; however, that th^ is any dearth in his book of lov^smto 
umsiit, or pathos. Love may bo madfi to cause sufficient iuilbtin|p 
ud mdeiy tor artistic and dramsitic puriioses, eren i f it do ea mtt 

Tkms'to 0m; or mme Pusotutm out ih« Lkfk of jknkta, ' tadb 
Wm mu f ik. % Usotfe Wsbbe IkiMmb D.C.L., Aothsr.ef ** Anaiti ofS 
BraattulLife.'’ Loodm : Chspmau A HsJl iSji* 
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rifle to absolute pBflsion^ or stimulate to atrocious crime. There 
are fresh younp: hearts ia llelgravia and May Fair, and adection 
held in suspense may try most sorely those who have hitherto 
been the spniled darlings of fortune. From the very fir.it chapter 
of Three to One we find ourselves in an atmosphere or love-making. 
There is a plurality of heroines — a quartet of tb< in— and all are 
highly attractive in their several ways. There is a pair of luar- 
riageahle heroes, a Damon and l^thias, and thus it is obvious at 
once that only two of the ladies can be duly and happily disposed 
of. Hence the interest. Dut as it is plain from the first that one of 
the gentlemen is to pair oil* placidly with tlm object of his attach- 
ment, the iniorcMt of doubt centres ujion his friend, liy an admirable 
atage arrangement, the early chapters not only prescMit us to all the 
personages who are to play the prominent parts, but make us know 
them as well as if wo had been acquaintances of long standing. 
There is one nmijced exception, indeed, and, to our mind, that i.s 
the blot in the book. Dr. Dasent, as it often stiikes us, has an 
furtistic gift amounting to an instinct, which cnnstantly finds illus- 
tration in minor points ; but sometimes it fails him signally in 
his general design, just when it would have gone furthest to 
assure success. The Annah of an Uvent/ul Life dragged in some 
places, and in others became unduly episodical. 'I'ho author, 
having lingered occasionally till he only saved himself from the 
imputation of tediousnesH by his brillianco and originality, came 
at last with a rush, and hustled his hero along to his destiny, lie 
made the death of llalfacru’s aunt tliu theme for the ucepest 
pathos of the story, and, however sincere may be a man’s 
affection for that particular relative, sonifhow in fiction it 
rather lends itstdf to the sense of the ridiculous. Here, in 
Three to One, the one of the three goddosijes wJio wins at last 
the prize of love and beauty lias been made an abstraction 
to us through the best part of the stoj’y. Our sympathies have 
been enlisted elsewhere before she dawns upon us, and wo de- 
cidedly grudge her the happiness which she wins at the expense 
of our* earlier friend. Surprise is (uily effective when wo are com- 
pelled to confess tliat the author’s ingenuity has had a legitimate 
and most unlooked-for triumph. Of course it is in the power of any 
one to plan a dhiouemenl that shall have no merit but that of being 
utterly nnexpeclcd. In this case we sen that the third young lady is 
very good and pretty iiud meritorious, and we are told that the gen- 
tleman is falling in love with her. vViih our eyes wide open, we 
ask whether it is possible that the pair can ever marry. Impos- 
sible, is the unhesitating answer ; he has gone much too far eiso- 
whero to do anything of the sort, without offending our seiiM? of 
romantic justice and estranging nil our synipathios. Hut ho does 
marry her, after a rapid courtship precipitated by circuuistancos. 
AVell, all Avo can say is that Mr. Dnsent and his hero have deceived 
us in our double capacity of man and critic, and we consider it 
very little to their credit. 

The plot is simple enough. Sir Thomas Carlton, a groat mag- | 
■ate of fiunneo, but n thorough geritloman, his chariiiiiig wife, and 
the two fascinating co-heiresses, their daught( 3 rs, ore talking over 
tlio invitations to a party at thoir delightful Surrey seat of High 
llec(d). High Heocli is a model Iiouho, and the Carltons are model 
( hosts. Consequently all the invited guests jump at the invitation, 
and come down by the same train. Among the rest are two heroes, 
Henry Fortoscuo and Edward Vernon. Each of these gentlemen 
baa a coinpotence under l^ooo/. a-yuar ; both affect to bo barristers } 
thev have the same rooms in the Temple, they share thoir npartmeuts 
at timlico, and belong to tlu) same Club. Doth are good-looking, 
agreoublc, and popular* As liappons oftoncr than most iiovol- 
ists are ready to admit, the two Misses Carlton arc in lovo with 
Uio inseparables before acknowledging it either to thomsclves 
or each t>ther, and boforo the young gontleineu have decided to 
reciprocate.” Hetween Alice and Vernon it is plain sailing. They 
glide smoothly into love with each other, and the course of their 
passion tuns pleasantly all along. Hut poor Fiorry has a very 
AffitHtcd lime of it. ^bo has u rival and a most dangerous one. 
There is a certain siren young widow, one Lady iSweetapple, who 
has been richly dowered by a wealthy hu.shiind. Lady Sweet- 
apple ia resolved to marry Fortoscuo, and makea little secret of 
her residution. Neither indeed doc.s i lorry make much secret of 
her quite identical intentions. As she gels more excited and more 
unhappy, more and more she boti-aya her feelings. Indeed, in our 
ideifc, Mr. Dasent carries originality of conception somewhat far in 
bis tVeo development of female character under the excitement of 
unrequited passion. Widows, wc know, have a certain pro- 
scriptive licoBSc, ami Lady 8 weetapple asserted great independence 
of manner. Still Lady Sweetapple abuses the widow’s license ; 
she plays her* game oven under the eyes of her friends, male 
jmd female, with scaretdy an attempt at concealment, while, 
when aho begins to fear that it is almost desperate, she actually 
couches her proposals in words more direct thou most bashful 
men would venture on. Fiorry Carlton, too, is continually making 
almost spoken love to her hesi luting swain. That indeed is the 
best excuse wo can make for Fortcscuo's subsequent behaviour, 
^oriy was an exceedingly nice girl, and there was very great ex- 
cuse, wo admit, for her weakness ; for with Lady Sweetapple in 
the hous^ and the spectacle of her sister’s happiness always 
be^ her eyes, her position was a very trying one. But she 
showed herself forwanl, all allowances made, and perhaps her 
(orwiu!^e88 offended Fortescue's fastidious taste, though be 
aedther owns as much to himself nor to us. But if this be a 
^ fiulit ill Dr. Dasenti as we think it is, still it is a fault 
en the right eida, He makes his women creatures of flesh 

liM UfioA and pdssioiii not prudish abstractions with minds 


formed on the teachings of an excellent governess, and manners 
regulated by printed canons of etiquette. to return from 
our digression, the struggle between Floi^ and Lady Sweet- 
applo goes on, imtil both become jealous of a mystenous Mis 
Price whom they chance to have heard of, although they have 
never seen her. As it turns out, their feminine presenuments 
had not played them false, and while our verdict as iCTLady 
Sweetapple is “ served her right,” we confess we are grieved 
for Florjy Carlton. Condemning such a bright, impulsive, afft^- 
tionato nature to perpetual celibacy or a subsequent marriag|(iyf 
couvenichce and consolation is a denouement almost as unsatis- 
factory as that in the Bride of Lammermoor, 

Wo have written of Dr. Dasent’s personages os if they were 
living realitu3M to us, and that he manages to make them so is the 
distinctive charm of hU book. Without attempting more than 
flying fiketchos, without protending to anything like subtle de- 
lineation of charucterB presented as very simple ones, he gives 
you the assurance that you might find their counterparts iu the 
circle of your own acquaintaiicn. Yet we are not sure that it 
is not his own lightness and brightness, rather than any ex- 
traordinary fidelity to nature, that docs it all. Wo caimot 
help yielding ourselves and our objections to the illusion exerdaed 
by so very agreeable a writer, who writes os somehow having 
authority, although with an utter absence of assumption. Wo 
have already pointed out that 1 'lorry Carlton and Lady Swoot- 
upplc seem to us in some of their W'ays more or h'ss than lifelike. 
And wo do not often meet in society mothers like Lady CarlUm, 
or in finance fathers like Sir Tiifiinas, ready to bestow their 
wealthy, lovely, and accomplished daughU^rs on the first pair of 
fasciiiHling good-for-nothings who present themselves. Nor is 
Colonel Harker an everyday type, who still makes affectionate 
love to the Indian garrison belle whom he married in the days of his 
early youth ; nor Lonl Pennyroval, with his extravagant contrasts 
of benevolence and parsimony, the millionaire peer who refused 
his respectable sou a decent allowance on principle, and sent 
20 ,000/. ns B wedding gift to a pair of comparative atrangers; 
nor Mrs. Maijoraiu, who, from being the most irritating and offen- 
sive of shrewds, changes, ns by magic, to the most loving 
of wives. The more credit to Mr. Dnsent, that while wo can pick 
all these faults iu detail, the general etioet of his wanting is so 
extremely tealiMtic. He is a novelist who holds his fortune in his 
own hands. If ho would but construct his entire story as artwti- 
cally ns he does its episodes and incidents, if he would make the 
originality of his creations a trifle lesa eccentric, we are con- 
vinced that he would do liiinsidf more jnstico than he has done 
ns yet. Even if ho gave proof of much less power and talent than 
ho docs, it would be impossible to part from him except on the 
pleasantest terms. For, while ahowing himself the man of the 
world and the man of si^ciety iu every page of his book, he treats 
everything and everybody so genially that he puts us on happier 
terms with human nature and ourselves. There must be fools and 
knaves, ndveiUurors and adventuresses, but it is the moral of Mr. 
Dasent’s novels that the worst imd mostfotdish have their redeem- 
ing qiuililios, and that goodness and kindness oi'e far more common 
than it is the fashion to believe them. 


REEVES ROYAL AND REPUDLICAN FRANCE.* 


(^Second Notice.) 


W E now come to the matter of Mr. Reevo’s collected Essays. 
We confess that we do not see that close connexion of 

n ose which, according to Mr. Reeve himself, we ought to find 
lem. The earlier ones, the first of which Avas published as 
long ago as 1 844^ are studies on various points of modern FVench 
history from Louis the Fourteenth onward, several of which might 
have been written at any time, and with no special object beyond 
ordioaiT historical illustration of the times with which they deal. 
When Mr. Reeve writes about Louis the Fourteenth and the Duke 
of St. Simon, or again about Beugnot and Mollien in the time of 
the first Buonaparte, there ia really not much to say about bim. 
lie is neither particularly good nor particularly bad j tbo essays 
are such as might have b^n written by almost *any one who bad 
some practice in periodical writing, and who had the books 
before bim on which the articles are founded. We see of oouree 
at every step that we ore not dealing with a scholar or with a 
man of any wide gwp of history ; but men who do not rise to 
that rank have their use in many walks of life, just as Horace, 
when be despises mediocrity in poets, declares it to be useful and 
respectable in lawyers. In these essays Mr. Reeve, though he 
shows no originality, shows some natural acuteness, and he is 
altogether £ar more tolerable than when he has lashed himself 
to the fine frenzy of his later pieces. That he has bat vague noting ^ 
about the history of Flanders or about the history of the Empire 
is nothing very wonderful ; he is therein simply on a level with the 
general reader,” to whom he characteristically dedicates his 
labours in his very first page. For ufl^who have been long tiying 
to find out what land of a being the general leader is, it may be 
as well to remember on so high an authority as that of Mr. R^ve, 
that he ia a person whom ** prolixity and redundancy 
invariably repel from a collection of the materials fm history.” We 
have not all the books at band which Mj« Reeve xe'riews^ biit 
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we abould gmtlj like to eee the origtiial of the piwMfle which la 
hia version speaks of " the Spanish possessions in JFwfidSrrs, iti- 
oludin^ Bttr^iun^ and JFVdiidb CW#.” And when Mr. Reeve 
speaks of “ the j^antlc Court of Vienna, where two succeeding 
centuries seenira scarcely totlo more than change the name of the 
reigsypjr sovereign/^ we should like to know of what two cantiiries 
Mr. K^ve is speaking. The remark belongs to tha year 1668, 
and we should have thought that at all events the two centuries 

K s that time had done a good deal more than change the name 
0 reigning sovereign. To be sure, the Crat Leopold, with 
wliom alone Mr. Reeve is immediately concexnod, reigned a long 
time, and Mr. lioevo may perhaps have somehow managed to 
spread him over the whole of the two centuries. It is of more 
conseciuonce when Mr. Reeve (i. 1 50), translating St Simon, not 
only talks ot'^effrmiate persecution ’* — whatever ^that may bo in 
either Knglish or French — goes on to say— 


To undersUad what I have to iwy of an afTiiir which so principallv owu- 
plfd nil the rest of the reign of Louin XIV., thi' niinority of Louis XV., und 
all Ihn rcigti, latent under the Duke^ op<m t)in<'e his fiill, of Cardinal Fleury» 
many tiling which arc ecattered in thcM^ Memoirs tuit«t bo recalled lo 
niinu. 

After the words “the Duke” Mr. Reeve adds, in brackets, “of 
Orleans,” We fancy that, if Mr. Reeve will turn to any history 
of France, ho will find that the Duke of Orleans and “M. le Due * 
were two quite different persons. 

Ou these essays then there is reolly no great reason to dwell. 
Tiiey were all well enough as articles in the several Itoviews in 
which they appeared \ only we doubt whether, at all events in 
their unrevisea form, staffed with extracts and full of the 
little tricks of periodical writing, they luul any claim to oppear in 
the form of a book. Wo will only add that we hope that, if 
people in the next world know anytning of what is said of them 
in this, the shade of the Ormul Momr^jne will not be unduly 
pufl’cd up on learning that Mr. Koevo has “ already expressed a 
nigh opinion of hU industry and talents.” 

The articles which refer to later times are of more importance. 
Mr. Reeve now gets on his high horse, and )ii.s prancings are often 
somewhat of the mightiest From that height he lotiks down ou 
the rest of the world, and deals out praise and blame in an impe> 
rial fashion. But there is one name before which he is always 
bowed down. Mr. Reeve, lifted on high in companion of other 

S cople, seems to stand in a kind of Boswell-like relation to Alexis 
0 Tocquevillc. And we must do him the justice to eny that he 
has not unsuccessfully imitated some of the weaker points of his 
model. Mr. Reeve in truth has a knack of doing this. Wo do 
not see that ho has learned much from any of tlio great essays 
of Lord Macaulay, though they appeared in the sumo Review, 
afid some of them dealt with nearly the same subjects, ns his own. 
But Lord Macaulay in an unguarded moment lot fall a remark 
towards the end of tho second volume of bis History, in w'hieh ho 
casually put together tho dangerous classes, ms they are called, of 
medern European society, aud those founders of tho existing nation.^ 
of Europe whom people of Mr. Reeve’s stamp are fond of speaking 
of as tho “ barbarians.” Lord Macaulay Jet (frop this saying niucb 
ns he let drop the saying about the Now Zealander. And as other 
people have used tho Now Zealander over end over aguin, so Mr. 
Ueevo uses tho “ barbarians,” The compariHon in its^df is about 
as nuich to the purpose os tho fashion ot calling dirty little buys 
“ Btreot Arabs”; but what Lord Macaulny said once casually and 
perhaps carelessly, Mr, Reeve says over and over again in various 
lorms aud with ovidoutdcdight. In tho like sort bo deals with his 
model Tocquevillo. We m od not say that Mr. Reeve’s onu object 
of veneration is at least well chosen. To be sure in his 
famous translation he dealt with his idol much os the Arcadians 
are said to have dealt with Pim, but in both cases wu have 
no doubt that the form of roveronct*, huwever strange in (mr eyes. 

tho fruit of sincere devotion 011 the part of those who oHcrcd 
it Mr. Reeve has found in Toequevilio the “ exemplar vitiis 
imitabile.” Tocqueville was a man of k(.*cn insbbt and political 
sagacity, but he was not a scholar, aud it U only his later work, 
that on the Anctefi which shows any signs of research into 

the past as distinguished from observation of tbo present In 
studying tbo Fedem Constitution of tho United States it docs not 
seem to have occurred to him to compare it with Federal Con- 
stitutions in other tiroes and pbices, not even with that Achaian 
Constitution of which it was so close a reproduction, a repro- 
duction all the more precious because it was most certainly un- 
designed. Tocqueville moreover wrote in French; ho was a 
Norman, and we thereforo claim him as something better thim a 
Frenchman ; but he wrote in tho language one of whose charoc- 
tmislics is an apparent accuracy as distinguisbod from that real 
vvsaeoutacy which oiuodm alike to old Greek and to modem German — 
* Mr. Reeve's Maoedoman — whenever (uodem Gemma does justice 
to itselll The temptation of French writing is to affect point at 
any price. Now, had M. de Tt^ueville taken a good dose of 
Thucydides, Aru^tle, and Polybioa, he would have learned that 
, <<demoer^” is tho name of a form of ^vemment^ and that it 

f haa nothing to do with the social conmtion of the country in 

which it prevails. That absolute pcditicai oqualitv of evenr 
dtiesn, which is the real mean^ of the word “ demoenuy/* 
is perfectly consistMi^ aa aacieDt Athena ahowsi with widely 
mareed aoaal distinctiona and with a powerful practical in* 
ffnenee of birth and wealth* But Tocqueville nmockily need 
the wor^ demoemey/’ ** demoemtic/* and the like to coipraim 
a certain social state^ aa distinguiim from a oartem IbcA of 
govenunent Now Mr. Beeve is donbihii quite right in ho^g 


that ths social condition of a country Is of at least as much cmi* 
sequence as the fbrm of its political govemment; but thet ia no 
reason for speaking in a way which confusea the soclsd oonditfani 
with the form of govemment. Mr. Reeve constantly uses the word 
“ democracy ” in a way which answers to the kindred tulgarisBi 
by which some people cell certain particular classes “ the aiisto« 
cracy.” For the misuso of tho word aristocracy there ia at loast 
thus much of excuee, that a word is eomoUmee wanted for en 
idea which, in England at least, the word “ nobility ” does not 
express ; and of course “ aristocracy,” or anything else, is not quite 
so bad as talking about the “ upper ton thousand*” ^ But for 
Mr. Reevo’s vulgarism at tho other end there is nothing to be 
said whatever ; it simply confounds all hisbiry and all political 
science, and it gives him an excuse for talking as if he meant 
something specially wise, when in truth his wores have no mean- 
ing at all. “It [the late dospotism] w*ns the chosen Govemment 
of di^mocratic France, and especially of that portion of tho French 
demotraci/f tho peasantry, which, though narrow-minded, igno- 
rant* and easily duped, is incomparably more hoiiost and attached 
to the cause of peace and order than tbo Uemoa'actf of the largo 
towns.” So again, “tho democracy of the provinces is oon- 
sorvaiivc. Tho demon'acy of the towns is dostructive.” And 
again, “ the democracy of France would probably be eurprisod if 
they know that wo laid to thoir charge tho same vice of ex- 
clusiveness which they attributed to tho old aristocracy and tho 
nobles.” In tho former two or three passages Mr. Reeve by 
democracy evidently means, not a form of government, not even a 
political party, hut simply tho poor, tho lower orders, the mass of 
the people, whatever we ohooso to call them. In the third 
passage, it is not very clear to us, nor probably to Mr. Reovo 
either* whether ho really means a social class, or whether tho Ideoa 
of a social class and 11 political party have got confounded to- 
gether. Moreover wo got tho grotesque idea of tbo democracy of 
France, whatever it may bo, troublb^g itself about vices which are 
laid to its charge by Mr. Roevo. But it is more important to ask 
what Mr. Reeve means by democrat^ in such passages ta tho 
following : — 

It is a melancholy ri'flertion that but littjo has beon done by modern de- 
mocracy to dignify and uxaJt mankind. 

Bcniocracy* it may be, boara -with it tho doatiny or tho doom of dviliss- 
tion, but [umhi>ro as yet haa it favourable to gn^tnoM. 

To all inatit lit ions of tlih |icrmaueut nature tho N])irlt of domoerscy is 
opposed. It views with a Joulous and boatllo eye everything that It cannot 
control. It roHinta ficnnaiient anil eolleativn obligatioas an an anaroachineot 
on the unlimited poraornil freedom of tho individual. 

Bemocratio power is an essential and useful chock to the abuaes of autho- 
rity ; but it is n feeble or violent instrument of government, and tho colleo- 
tivi* strengtii of a nation may be Hcnsibiy diminisluMl by it. 

Lvni the sentiment of patrioiiimi ... is wcuKoned by democracy, 
ond may eventually be destroyed. 

Now iu all these passages, what docs Mr. Roevo moan by demo- 
cracy P Ho moans somotliing which exists in France ; ho moans 
something which he also tells us exists in tho United 8tates. He 
does not tell us whether wbnt ho calls democracy exists or has 
existed anywhere olso. Now, if there is democracy iu France, 
and if there is democracy in tho Uidted Htatos, it is plain time 
dcmocnic^ must mean two very difieront things. The character- 
istic of French history sinco 1789 is that nothing has lasted, that 
no Government has boon permanent, that law has boon over 
aud over again overthrown by violonce, that democracy has 
twice at least been turned into despotism. Nothing of tho kind 
has boon tho renult of democincy in tho United Btates; there 
bus been a groat civil war, and, as a civil war cannot be carried 
on strictly according to tho terms of an Act of Farliaroont, lomo 
irregular and illegal acts have accompanied and folio wod the war. 
But the general course of the history of the Union has been 
QUO of eminent regard for law, and of almost superstitious vonora- 
tion for a Constitution which came into force in the very year 
when tho long disturbances of France began. But we might go 
on to ask whether Mr. Rcevo ever heard or that other democraUc 
commonwealth whore tho votes of hundreds of thousands, given 
in a free and true pkhimtwn, have determined on the not revolu- 
tionary course of keeping their Constitution as it is. If wo were 
not dealing with a writer who thinks either that there wos only 
one King at a time in Sparta or else that there are two at a time 
in Prussia, wo would osu if Mr. JL^ove ever hoard tho names of 
Athens and Florence ? Mr. Keovo's talk about demooracy- 4 u any 
sense of the' word which history con recognize — being opposed to 
permanent institutions, and oven to patriotism, reaches the same 
sublime of ignorance which was reached Lord Falmerston 
when he said that Gothic architecture was fit only for a JohuIFs 
college. Here is a phenomenon ; here is a man whose writings 
find thoir way into a periodical which was once enriched by 
some of the great masterpieces of the English tongur*, who not 
only cannot write a sentence free from vulgarity, coriooit, and 
affectation, but to whom all history is a blank. Mr. Reeve is 
already in the state to which Mr. Lowe would have us all come. 
To him Marathon and Morgnrtcn, the return of XhraNybouIos and 
the last long endurance of Florence against Pope ana Cfcsar, are 
as though they had never been. We know not whether Mr. 
Reeve ever stood on tho field of Marathon ; if he did, he hM 
aucoeasfully realized that hypothetical character whom Johnson did 
not envy, and in whom ho hardly believed. We know not whotbor 
heovet risked hla neck among peaks, passes, end glaciers ; it is 
quite eevtain that, if he did, he never stooped to cost a gianco at 
w democretic; and yet somehow patriotic, commonwealths wlncn 
Itoheneathihem. 
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Aft Ml lifter would ftiiyt we have nut •paaa to pointout all tiie 
qii(*er but^ in Ihotr way, iofttmotive tbiaga whiob axe to be found 
du the ttourae of bi« ftaifiyi. But it m both amuaing ami ifteCruc- 
five to lodk at tba way in whioh die daak with oarJy ^f'rouch 
hifttory when he ootnoH aoroes it. The mind of the ** general 
mader/’ fto far a« we can fathom ao deep a aiyatery, MjeniB to have 
■a dim notion that all that U now Fiance always was hVance, and 
yet waa-not always Fiaoce. That the boundaries and divisioiiH 
of France were once (Uderout from what they aro now is a fa<d 
which ho iftCODMlantly oomiiig acrose, but which he ulways comes 
^roftA with Aurprifto. It is with a sort of stately cuudescension 
dhat ho HtCKipft to look at any part of France out of Paris; perhaps 
he would bo aqually griiiid towards any part of Englanu out of 
liO/idon. ** Tbiiro in too, it must bo ackiiowledgod, h pioturesouo 
charm in tliose rural districtft which modorn improveuient iiiis 
m(»t ftf]unred and levelled and embellished.” This is perhaps as 
niuah ns ;poor rusticH have any right to look for from a Itogintrar 
of the l^ivy Council. But wo wish wo had space to copy at 
length, like Mr. Ihnwo lurusoif, bis ftpuculations about French 
provinces and mtios. ** The old names of NoriuHndy, Bril- 
tauy, Burgundy, Flaiulors, and Provonce irisensildy rt^cur when 
w* have to speak of the ruml life and native chametor of these 
regions; for those divisions ar^ indelibly rooted in the soil.” And 
90 on for pages togsthur, upologi'sing and explaining for calling 
things by their uaturul mujn s. Flnnriors,’ Mr, Iteove kindly 
explains, ** htul in fact nothing in common witli Fnuice, wlu(,Ii 
it had been coiupanilively recimlly annexed.” It would tiiko a 
page to explain the exiiut balance of truth ntul error in this 
-passfigu, but anyhow the .simplicity of the remark is channing. 
Mr. Koovf, however, is greatest when he cunioHdown from liis very 
highest place, from the Olyiinuis whence he hiirl.s Jus thunders 
against the OomuiunisU, to talk about the old inunicipal instiui- 
tiiins of Franco and otlier parts of (iaiil. It is a witness such as 
we seldom get to the value of historical, ami even of local, re- 
ftearnh that, in the midst ot an awful prelude to the most 
tremendous catastrophe in the history of man,” when ** the lurid 
glare of another conliuguitiou was lighting up the ruins of tlic 
ravaged city,” wlieii “these niyrniidoiifi ” — why is that particular 
division of the Achnlan host so often in the inouthM of writers of 
Mr. lioovo’fe class? — wore trampling on the Cross and casting 
down tiie Column” (the union of tuo tAV(» capital Cs might suggest 
that in Mr. Itocve’a erm^d there is aome mysterious ftiiiictity about 
the Vonddmo pillar), at such a mouiuiit as this, Mr. Ueevu, 
though '^for mmsolf ” he was free to confess that an hour of 
ocular obsorvatiou frequently touchcH more than a century of 
hooka and writtou isioordH, onu turn t«) review several books on 
conimimal antiquitirs, and can oven stop to point out that some 
ditles of Kastorn J'^mnee had belonged to what ho is pleased t«> 
call the Gormnuic Empire. Mr. Ue«*ve seems to have been just then 
in a patroiiiKing humour, lie pr<mounces Dr. Brady's (the M.D., 
not tne D.J). aud jiarthnist) Essay on linglish Jhiroughs to he tlie 
bust authority on the sulijeot— a point on wliich the Early ICuglish 
Text Society would perlia[)H not agree with him — and he does 
honour to the ” prodigious erudition and searching discriiiiiuiilioa ” 
of Augustin Thierry. Ho quotes “ M. Michelet” aud “the m<;nk 
of rit. Denis” side by side, as co-ordinate authorities, and he oven 
mokoa a roferunce to Portz, about which wo are not a little curious 
to know whetlmr it was made at fimt hand. All this conies 
cheerily among talk about “ secular tumult.s ” and “ sicunan [siV] 
bauds.” A “ seeiilar tumult,” not ummturally, seems to ho one in 
which people “ plundered abbeys,” iBr. Be<ive gives an amu.sing 
Uftt of towiift, Irenuh, Aipiilaine, and ijiirgundian, all jumbled 
to^other, and adds that “ tbe oarliost act of homage of the 
oitiienB of Porigueux to the Kings of Franco took place in 
1 204.” We bav») nmdo no rosearclies to verify or to disprove the 
foot; but, if it was bo. did it ever enter into Mr. Reeve's head 
to think why it was in that particular y<*ar that it happened ? | 

Mr. Itoovu might, we think, have spared some jiersomil remarks 
on M. Loiuis Blanc, who, whatever wc think of his opinion.'^, has 
at least ftuH'ured for thsTU. But in the e^ ts of (he pruspcrous ill 
•ucceaft ie very iittiugly the greatest of crimes. Wishing liow- 
aver to part on good toruis with Mr. Reeve, wo will end with one 
Extract more 

Tbofo may Im (bwdom under n monarchy : thero may Iw oppres:»ion under 
a rciaibUo t ftnd nC evrtam epoolis of tliu history of 11 iialion a republic may 
be aocapted as the safer and stronger form of power. 

In thoM words, if there is somewhat of stateliness, thoro is no luck 
of truth. Tllore is not to be sure much of novelty in them, but 
to aak 'Mr* Reeve to be at oucu true and now woul^ bo laying too 
heaty a burdon ou him. 

flffAKS IN PKN AND PEXCIL.- 

fTIHIB b anoflier in the aeries of books by wludi Mr. Wnlton, 
JL the wuR-known painter of mountain scenery, is endeavouring 
to indoctrinate the Rritish public in an intelligent worslup of the 
Alps. The proaent wduoie is intondod to help the beginner in his 
attomllb torqpxodueo the likeness of the wondrous pet^s tliat have 
I mp riifttafl hbiiiiagination daring hta sumnior rambles. A numltor 
^fMr.WalWa outiinta have been reproduced in autotype and 
are aeoompanlad by letterpras, which baa had the beuotit of Mr. 
Bonrioy'a xcvbiou, setting forth the lessons to bo drawn from them 
hy liie ibo. The whole wok may bo regarded as in somo sort an 
topttiKlin to Mr. RmAtinfs admirable, though rather desultory, 
vpm ttwiatatn aeeamy in the Moikm Pamitr*, The 

^ Jbaks ila Fra oad Fmc//. By Elijah Walton. Edited T. G. Ikouiiiy. 
iHa&ni ]|«dhgtiuioft A Co. iStx. 


i advise given to the bqgiimer appeem to be soand, though biie£ 

I Thn imj^ixtanoe of uudefstaodiBg the geological etaruciuxe of the 
! uuMssft he is endeavouring to portm, the noonesi^ of obserring 
I tbe rules of perepectivo, aud of duly selecdjtf hb pomt 
. of view, are all set forth with proper emphasis^ We neea not 
I look at many specimens of the art in order to perceive thra these 
I direotiotui, if tolerably obvious, are far from eaperfluovgr The 
I world is dolugtfd with sketches in which the experienced eye at 
I once detects the utter ignorance of the artist, and his incapae^ 
j to take advantage of the most effectivo aspects of natuze ; andwo 
I have no doubt Uiat an intelligent student may learn much by a 
i carfd'ul study both of Mr. Walton’s precepts and his praettoe. 

I W'e would venture, however, on the present occasion to draw a 
I mural ulightly dliferont from that contemplated by Mr. Walton, 
i Hm lays great stress upon the importance of composition by 
I which he nienns, ns ho is careful to explain, not that the artist 
I should arrange the masses according to bis own notions of what 
I Would be bt;autiful, but that he should seloct from the infinite 
I combirmtionH presented to him by neturo those which will be 
I most impresHivi) when translated into a few black marks upon 
I grey paper. Admitting all that Mr. Walton says, and admitting, 
tuoil what ho diM s not u.\press]y say — namely, that any artist, how- 
ever resolutely he goes to nature, will inevitably express his own 
tostfvi by mdeotiug certain cliisse.s of subjects — wo would add that 
there i-s u ilangfi* hgairiMl which Mr. N^'alton scarcely gives siifii- 
cterit warning, indeed, in spite of his conspicuous merits, ho is, to 
our tJiinking, Hometinioi iuciini^d to fall into the error to which 
we rotor. 

Mr. Walton evidently has in his mind a coruiii type of mountain 
beuuty which he repreduce.s with rather provoking iteration. If 
w'e attompt le [uii his practice into words, wo should say that the 
ideal mouiitnin of his imagination is a iiuiform pyramid, rising 
above a delicuite veil of iniot wdiicU conceals its foundations, and 
seen from a platlbrm of level rock in the foreground. The frontis- 
piece i>f lilt) prtvseni book is a drawing of the Dent Blanche, soon 
from the nt ighbourhood of Evolena, which corresponds pretty 
accurately to this description. We ure far from denying its 
beauty; indeed we may luliult that such views, wdnm they 
can be obtuiiuxl, are auiengsl the most striking in the Alps; 
but we must add that tliey are not only rare, but far from being 
the lUfMl characteristic of tlu iniiuitely varied rombiiiationA of 
cUlf iind slope iiiul siiow-tield to be met with in the mountains. 
The love of tiuH pecMiliav form seems to u.s to blind Mr. Walton 
to some of the griuidost of all KConory. Ho spiM:ially admires the 
aiguiUes of CUiainouni and the Dawphlne district, and there we 
have no tuiilt to tind with him ; he seems to have a still warmer, 
if not luoie profouiid, ndmiration for the ibilomites. Far bo it 
fiom tiM to say oiu* word againnt the beauties of the Marmulata, 
the AnlidHu, or the »Sasso di Pelmo. Undoubtedly there is 
somotiiiug very original luid extreundy beautiful in the singular 
Hcmiery of wha h tin y are the oniameiit. But our quarrel with 
Mr. \Valton begins when he introduces the magnificent predpices 
of the Obeihinci as a kind of corollary to the Duiomitos. Though 
I h(« dt'cs nut oxeiva'ily say so, wo feel that ho regards the Jungfrau 
and lOiger, nml oven that incomparable peak tbe Wottorhorn, as 
coinpliiiietiled when luentioued in the same breath with tbe more 
groto.iquH summits of the Venetian Alps. By all means let 
every man have bis tasto ; nnd let us grant that A painter 
lui^bt Lind work for a lifoliiiio in interpreting to the 
worhi the beauties of Mr. Walton’s favourites. The selection, 
however, seoins to us to imply a certain indili'ereace to some of the 
luaiii eieiiients of mountain grandeur. In the first placo, this love 
of peaks and pyramids explains why it is that Mr, Waiton’e 
zuoniitaiiis seeui to bo too often open to the criticism of the painter 
described iu Mr. Clarence King’s ^itt/ra Nevada* They loox os if 
a good gale might blow them over. The Dolomites are wanting 
iu tlie %ubliiue massiveness of the Oberlaiid giants. They are 
fanciful, grotesque, and exaggerated, and suggest the most daring 
elforts of some ocoentric Gothic architects ; but they miss the tre* 
uiuudous air of eternal repose which the E^'ption pyramids n^ht 
have caught from the Northern Alps. Both are beautiful in fhetr 
way, and we need not decide which is most beautiful ; but no one 
can be quite a worthy painter of mountain sceneiy mo does not 
appreciate the weightand solidity of the more soberly devised maaieia 
Aud, HI the next place, there is another still more palpable dedoieaqy 
in the Dolomites, which falls in with Mr. Walton's tastea Thera 
is A want of the contrast obtained in the higher Alps by the 
judicious nn-aiigemont of glaciers. In the Wettorhorn, alraady 
noticed as in its way on almost perfect type, tbe shoip fyraiDm 
that cuts the sky gains more impressiveness than is one to the 
siu^^iilar grace of its oattine by tlie contrast with thb Mlgaatio 
pediment on which it rests and the long imdulathm lines of glaeisr ^ 
below. This is a kind of .beauty which Mr. Wolttm scara^f ^ 
seems to rooognixe. Ho La not much at home in the iQdw»1tol4|. 

He gives us in this volume only one drawing of a glacier, and the 
letterpress spooks of it rather os a natural corioeity than as an 
element in mountain beauty. Now glaciers, untii visy have iXL 
melted away, aa they seem to be rapid^ doing, are clears amongst ^ 
the most cbaxaoteristic fsatoies of At^e soenery, and the fewer ^ 
of their ronnded forms to enhaBtio the grandeur of the prewpbrai 
above them is an element Of intaiest not to be safely nsjriMeSr 
Book, for example, atthe llatteriiofii, and dbservetheneightantoig 
of offeot given ny the long Bne of now sibora l^e 2miitk 
Omitting the graat peric la Indasd Tigqraraaad wslmil^^ 
but RlMeuormouMymfmoe and irnity; 

Dolomite ,peel^ it woiOA iimwaiqy imOM 

appendage* . 
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3ft. ‘WhUoo j^VxnrveB in regitid to two or tJiree of the drawingf | 
in hi* book Umt they oould not ^«ibly he itmde into olf^otivo j 
pifitQpMi Somtbing vaaicht ho uoae, hO think a, by bWUiii^' out i 
OMTtfim oifetiuiTU IhM b? n jadkioiu clouU ; but oVeu with thut 
expedient two or three of them remein hopcleti*. They would bu 
u^fuiVip tiipfidniphical or goolof^ical inKiuontud^ but n* 
pic^ros t^y iiro ^voii u* ludMm* on what to aMu'ul. WUhiuit 
em^iyly duMonlinir IVom hia judifuieiit, wo famiy that the toti' 
diMtjis juat duritttHMid aru partly exempUtied m tliirt 4>||iinofi. 
O^^ourse, hi a mere outline rtkott-b, wlior»j the painter ie^ de- 
prived of lijjht and slmdo and the play of climd<f», and taerv- 
thing dapeuds on the eonilduation of a few black tfie 

pnwer ol art is vary li mi led. Tlu} moat oharn£torlstic beaut ioi 
of the tnounlAiiiSy indiHid, depend upon the strange iiiagio of Iho 
atmoapberie elfectSt and witluiut them a Aketcb is little nn»re tbuii 
a nuitnutnatical diagram* We ojin only wonder that Mr. WaUoii 
has done so much with such simple nmterials ; iiad wo may admit 
thut it i$ iuapoi^s'ibfo without calUu;^ in other resources to make much 
of the coJideuHied drawings. If, however, tlio sayin<^ is to bo iu- 
teipmted as meaning that they could nut be ai:tdo into the 
skeletons of really impressive *pietu^c>^, we hhould be iucliiied 
'idther to dissent, or to infeT that- i^ictrobil art Aiill leais capable 
than we geinimlly suppose of enihulynju ibo poetry of the scenery. 
^^r. \Valb>n, for example, givea. us an uiuliuo of the sumiuit iif tlm 
V'iso, rising beyond a mow-lield. 'fbe lint* of snow which crushes 
the middle of the picture bshe 8.nM, “ a fatal tlufeci.” And he adds, 
‘Skilful treatment with eloudb trick it up a bUle; but, 

do what you will, this sketch niiivt .dways be dolicicnt in coiiipt»- 
/sitioii and grandeur.** Why ■•'O r on * in inrlinctl The ex- 

pressiou of tricking it up with cloudb ’* is a little uiif >rtuuate, 
for it bonnda a« if Mr. Widton, iuMcad of aiiuing at sume deiinite 
♦tlfect of wbi^;.h the furiiusl an inh'^nd [ijut, hi.**! painlisl 

bis mountains and thou dabbed oii bitv^ nf i-loml beie .md IIumv to 
hide awkward corneiM. rtuoh tjtvitijurit would be fair n**lther U* 
tile clouds nor to the inounlaiiiJs. and Mr. Walton is doubib‘*.s 
above it; tlinugh, to bo frank* wv think he in a little to'i much 
gUeu to iiwj his clvjiiJs simply pictty dec<tr.'iliou'!. Ibo. be 
that AS it may, tlio jojene is cerlamly om* of which ulfts t 

o»m most powerfully in real life. I'lie rou.ch wcalinrhcaleu roek.s 
look all tho more tremeiidciu.s when eoutia hd witi^ the le\el 
wilderiiuwi of snow. To gi\e llir elb rl, of dibi.mce on the snow- 
lirld itself is indeed aliuo»t iiupo.,vMbl»! from the went of aerijd 
p'^ispvotho, and oini element in the effect on the spiM-nutir is 
therefore inis,diig; but if the interest lie ccneeiilrHied the 
-rarred uiouulam-top, and it is thrown back to ^ncii a db.in jce 
iriiin the snnwditdd as to snjrgesi the probalnUtv tif flc sa,'t imer- 
'.eiiing gnlf, we have the eiemeiilH of one of tin? ymnde-| van* ties 
of niomitaiu scenery. Whether melting in a jinr^eouh .snivel, or 
hnileii bv a tliuudarstonu, the cragK would look all the more im- 
posijig iof tbeir contrast with fho ealiii wliiie foovroimd. it h 
t.uo tbnt it would bo impohsible to give the imprenMon of tin ir 
height; and probably it would be judicious ot the painter to ■ 
odvanc(^ more nearly to the <*dge of the ,sni>w. if for any iv,j e.n, ' 
Ij.nvever, be wuto tivod to tins paiticular .xpot, ue tain v ih.it lie i 
inigiil suCiOed in sjdte of the suppMhe<l Aveakiie^.* m ih ' com- ^ 
)>oi^iiioii. Jn tho wimc way, lli'iugli Mr. NVallon i.^ «iearjy 
r’ghl in olijectmg to vnri nis trene-t in v, hich the inoimiaiu- ; 
.minmits vise in n vertical line, one be'oind llm other, a/el , 
rep««t each other's with inon.itorioa^ n?nl appai-fiitl y ! 

aiailujiidsyujinetry, it is still tiv bo rein«*nibercd that og iimm neca- j 
sions thirt luonoiony becomes an element of iniere.^t in ij** way I 
by sup^esting jvu iiilinilo ^eries. 'I'ho long pr<c*e,wiii {if jfcnks j 
uaiis(»8 ns uneonw’iouttly to cxnggernte their number, and Ihitsmipb? 
liirm be(?oiitew impressive bv* repetition. In short, tlmugli we do 
ont. dispute that .lir. Waltim is gouerally Hght, tdiero are obvious 
objeetions to imposing too vigorous a law of cmri posit inn. Tho 
teudvney to mmmerism i» set up, and the artist cannot l>«* eatistmd 
tdl huhua got all bis nnmutiiins nprang^al according to a pr<-eon- 
ccIv<h 1 jjiittoin, with the thiw* distances properiy distI^gill^hed, 
nnd no oju* peak looking impfirtiiienily over ilie head of bis lirotber. 
GTUAt tw lA the vnrieiiy of Alpine sceimvy, theru ure certain 
amttbtuuiiomi fieipetunlly recuiriiig, aad th« painter who 
goto i»to the trick of olwey* osiiig one will tbid that bin own 
mouoUijie have u marvellons family likeness. He will 
repeat b'l* |ionJ< and his bit of mifft, or his cluilet with its 
gfonp of pioesft hi* otcviimk) with u blue centre, m n^gularly 
obA meohuuk'iiily a* though tlio vVlp* wore oe iiKmotrinoiM os 
she L'lacfdnebifo feiM* AihI, therofora, though the tiro may safely 
erinA Idineelf for the nuMi port to Mr. Walton, wo sueivoct that 
would do well to thaIco a few eocuieione on hia own occouat, 
ai^ oukttitofiall^' try a aobjeot furhiddctii by all the laws of eom- 
JutOL IX- Im will 80 * wfaiit ifl to be miid* of it, be may nee** 
.ibuoilj^ erol** boniim from dieeord^ and at luty nto wilt got 
tea timc out^of tb« okf rata. 


wAsirb txpmoascus^ oe \ Diprx)MATisT.* 

I T boB become a comhionplace to remark how ooi^ itivllb*for 
future generiilaoii*.to wiile tb* hialoig^ of our tinioe from the 
abiimlaot mattef wt* idmil lea** ^tem is otu* uowspapera; but, as 

Iba iiotiau. ]!to only wfll the m*i»btnl 4 ol OtiW Bpapit m e tmi id 


^ g bp wi j M ir m ** /* JBftfaioi fHm i. imiayXbimnffteU»m fl iew em i . j fbi ie i fc i d 

ia llfarii* Aiftf dorh^ tie gaeri Vfy Jeho^Wmti 

Micmillan 4 k C*^ ifm 


be ulmoat nvetpoweriitir. to th* fiitiiro bi*toiia9« tlum wiH 
b* piwor^otfid *o monv djifibeeat and oltaa eenfliotiaff. tdowa- of 
the mill* aventy dowiT to ita moat trivial dabdl^ titan genital 
bt^ariug will Iw hard to dUeover j atid the habit of ex^ggta^ott 
which memi to SnnnMii* every year upon our puWio traHeie 
will pivvuiit their aiaioles frniii oumg a faithful rotiectlon- of 
ib* fecta. If (wy XilugUaUuKAii m India or Aumma Ui foilunat* 
euungh to have a ii^l*u)lV>riiuid> liiteUbpmt, and fhir»iiaiidod 
correepondcut at bomouhe will learn from hia private lettere muoh 
aliuut politics which bo would uot loam fruru tbu 
always pitched iu an unnatural koy, and bu may probably gota juoter 
impivsAiou id the tandcuay of current nbaugeii tlum uatudy vS 
Parliaintintiiry dohato* and leading at tiolefl could ^nvoy* It i# 
tbutcforti, wc vtmture to think, a mistake to IwUeve that tho 
uiility for historical puqm^ia of pommel ineirndra and dlHrieii hi 
now *at an mid. Apiu't iViun their interest to aubsequont tiuMiB 
as ivjK'>rtorit*a of tho sort of gossip which does nut titid 
way into a regular history, they will give oton to the pro- 
Ib^tscd sludoni u pnrticnhirly voliuiblo kind of information -- 
a iio(i(»u of the views entertained by tiiougbtful men who 
Inui no moti\o cither for dissembling or exaggerating 
u»:il upon mat turn wbich ihu public printo* dcsclalui 

about with mum alUiutcd xchmuancc. S««h viawo, too, are 
spociidly snggestivo when wo kni»>v something of the olmtAOlar 
iiiid surronmlirigvs of tho writnr; for ni)u tbu.i boiv oarlain 
fiict.s .N< truck pct^plu of a gi\cn i:bi«s and montiil tamper, whurooa 
fin* naw^papcr writer )« inipcrsmtal, often uatracoahle at thu time, 
itiid still mnru so after tho lapse id ycajs. We are fi>P this 
rcnsiin glad to wchnjina mucIi m lajok iu> that helbro u«, in which a* 
unprejudiced obHt'rvcr, wlu^so ciriMirnstances liuv* onuhlod bim t* 
sue tho interior of foreign Hfo and p^ditic'#. gicca ns the iinpru.'^sioa 
imnla on him by thiriy eventful ycaw of tlcrinHii history. The 
auilmr strikes us as an iviuiahlo and nnltixiitcd man, Alngulorly 
fair and unbiassed in political, if not (piita {MpiiiUy Au in rt'UgiouB, 
matters: compri bcnsivo in his niton sts, sohor in bid judgimmt, 
and oonscientmn^'ly luixiuus to do jusiiinj to iho views and cb a- 
luctcrs of tliuH) with whom ho was brtmgbi into contact. If* 
wiitus eli'orly* Mmpiy, and pltjostinlly ; and although tho hook Ink* 
the form of a poimnuil niurntivo, it is frtui from any tingu ol* 
c;. 

Mr. Ward’s diplonmlic c.iveer liegnn with an appointment, In 
jSp, to net a' Hriti-'h ( 'oinini.sd')iier for llio lovisul of the Suulo 
Tolls, u 1 rt\ which the IltmoNeriuii t bA<#nmicrit; th(?n lnvif,Ml upon 
v^'sn'Im navigating the lOIho, and adlich wiiA n sonro* of niuidii 
aiinoMuu’v' to uui'^fdvcs ns wi*U its to the UHniburgsivi. In 
lu) was appoiriUd by Lord .\berd(a'n t/onsul-t Icneral at Leipr.ig, 
with a sort <d' gmieral roinini^sion to lojnul upon iMiitiriiorctai 
{jne'-tiim i in < lenimny ; rind in l 8 f)s) h*^ wm.h ti'ansleiTod to Mani- 
burg U 4 Ibitish t’unsul-t isiuind and tMiaige (rAthdidS, where he 
remained till the abolition 4 if that otlice in ( 870 . HtOmd thur 
{WCellMiit opportnniUe.H of watching tho eteirso of German polilioR 
{luring one of the mn'ij (Mcntfui periotls in the history of the uatioir, 
and he ;.Mve'{ liH n many valuable i/Mijio'ks <ni tii* forces which 
W{*rt* at vT'-rk, Mnije hriii^ing iiliorit, stniie retarding, nationnl unity, 
({igciiier vvjtfi inlereMfing notices of influential personages known 
onlv hy iniuie in IMc/luic), nucIi «s Sflrvitrtzenbf'rg, Ibidowtcz, th* 
.\j*chdwke John of An «lria, Ancillon, iS.ivigny, Jjsppenbnrg, Hrievo* 
ItniLT, Karon \{»n S(*hr id-l*leH’»{Mt, the jiniiitwr (’oruidiuft, and many 
«Ciher.M. 'Dice* neji(;ei{ are genemlly bnefer than ona would wish* 
and Moniflinn s iijunoach the UiviaL .\pollo dfina not always bend 
Ills bow, and it is homo coiafoi t to know that t'onnt Hi^imrcU 
fetds the necH-j^sity iiini the dillicu Uy of making Humll talk to hi* 
gios«is ; — 

flit j M. <l»- lijon-ipk ] j»|HiIie f»f Kn;;lisli <‘(iuntry liffl, whieh, be sftid, niuet 

bt» a iiiosit n^reiiinlo iIimiK, iuid llint hw hlnivtf v.'ai (end of tl»e cowniry, nii4 
regr«!tt{^J that In'* dIIk'mI diitiv^ grevioiU'd him tVoin Wimdliig mere time 
insin his<*HtHle,{. Hfi iiicftiiml how 1 liked Hrrlin, unit nam tU it tlio rricMiau 
{Mt|iit4i vviM r* 4{lJy Well lilt' for good Maaety. “J 1ihv« bsil ft gI*uv|«Mr i»f 
Ltaidoii,'" uddod .\f. {lit Ihetaureh ; ‘M <iur lioiidtly are f« tld Ui be ta hifr ox/ 
cludve, hut Lovidon iu tho itraiain rnuU Ui very enjoyuldu.'’ 

But in niany caHos such MsporU of Hivny convorsatiima supply iiist 
thofie Utth> UiuchoH of individuality whiuh <mu doairds. niifl fio 
ofUm (Itmiros in vain, in the uul*^ <»f pnt^ple whom w* know by 
thtoir liooka or by fairio, and of wIkhii onu wishisi to cutcJi 
slight Tmrigvnal improsftion for th* unaginiUinA to work upoix 
Xh* f< mowing, for irisUuc*, i* inUirosting to snholars : — 

At Wachefnuih’ft Ikiih* 1 hod tbi; tileaeurs of itwatiu* twaJOrsy fUrmanii, 
ihegrem pbileleger, limn in bU Mevenly-iiUh yufir, htii fr<>sb in iot^lJeeu 
iiBd uhU.Ui ciatttMue hU ItsUiiTCM on tho (jrofk dVftnmwiih uiishau*! vig^iur. 
He wftft A sliert ifuiii, ffw*h voleured, uud el' u livejy aad ledfr-nt 

ismfsTiimsiit, wlrhdi h* iahoritiKl from hU iiioiher, who wjs ef Krem.di 
dsM'tioi. Hie hftlntft w«rf* iietive, fiud he rodo a grimt lUul fer f xerciMi, rvm* 
trory to ilio custom of t^rmun Wh inifcoii of KnrdiMii HTtholnm, 

nv/«t of wImwi wore kuowa to biiti. Utsm (Iflhififrd lie henhrwvd lauoh cxpinr 
meoUstion. Ifo iwid, “ Vou Knglisb jplnh^k);;pn atn hu loraniuto m U) Ise 
{40vid*d with rich prolxmdanat Aitd dignillcw in the Uhundi. Yuujr (Jlliiircli 
ftewh the Btody iif ilw? elftsulenl suttUfTA wh<i ignored ('hrietUnlly.'* I re- 
mnrkedto Hcmijimi that ho was hiru54'lr u dtxder of tlnsdogy, and 1 pr*- 
swKwii bad iMon tn eotmi tiMiMiro ototipn^l wUU eofllrAhietioai moHicrs. l\n 
anmmmlf ** No, imUsd, 1 car* Ititl* about tbtiii. I hnve lotbor ftoouetomod 
n^mlfU/ hsAut rolighin fmm th* |iuiiU of view tjf tho ati«i«nta *tst 1 dn 
DOC fBmMi tuyotif at nil aionit ChuMlt idlbiMi.'' 1 nnktid him whaiUr ho 
tint tor n groat c^moifircta} aouatfx Hko Kiigbiitd tho eyetoia of 
cXMM*Bl4*i*rttidicm fotliMrad^to cm* imhlto'twkiNito ^ Uio iniMt dcMir udo ? 
ll*iH|dk**Whjr not? tb* ftM<d*«it» nm thu boot bttioiiaMWf's; itoy nsirdfo 
yvntltaidtb hnwaoad luibhi M a* wUom you. tan 0*4 

yo«rt3mijth i*4«M> nuNrfMW^* totoiavofioraiiim'truui yttutM; o»mc 

I obatad b* Mriyr if tho dUsieiieii fttoadd toU irih/ rsegkwt to yoiu* ftCMiMtoeer'/ 
IlMflibaAt wito wo* pitotoci eliwinit M»iito olji«cai»aN IhiL .ged^Mnur 


Whcititiiiah tuppurt^ hi# coUvaguo't opiuion, arui thoU/{ht that the ilosb 
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Mhnlen, or non-ciMMicjil Msboot*, hud boon carried rather too far in Ocrmaoy. 
1 walked home with Ifnrinann, and in taking^ leave, he said, Prnv heltove 
that 1 wiah well to old Mngland. 1 don't forint my Knglieh ring." ThiA ring 
waa a legacy he hod hcfjueattied to him by Dr. Purr aa the greatest critic of 
the age, and bo wore it with peculiar aattsfaction. 


Here aro aomo words on the present King of Saxony 

Prince John waa favourably known before hie aocee.don to the throne of 
Saxony aa a man oi letieri, well verHcd in hiutory, theology, and (lermaii 
law. Aa a member of the Pint Chamber of the Diet he frequently took part 
in the debatoa, and os one of the Committee charged witli tin: cxainination 
of the propueerl new code of criminui law, he con/iMmted to act as Jif/trrnt, 
and his elaborate report materially contributed to the introrluctioii of an im- 

J troved system of famal legislation. He was in fact what is so rarely to 1 ^ 
bund among priiices, an aceotnpliMhed scholar. On the occasion of a vinit 
which Fn-derlck Willinm IV. (of Pruasia) paid to DruMlen (1 think in 
1852) the King of Saxony and Princo.lohn rccoiveil their royal guest from 
llerlln at the foot of tlie palace Htairi'aso, who, on catching sight of them, 
called out to tiio King, ** lint you make too much ceremony with me, dear 
little angel I " and then, looking towards the Prince, ** And you too, old 
■choolinoster I " 


Tho following relates to tlio Into King of Prifsain : — 

lie had undoubtedly great Sf>cial tulontH, and even if born in the middle 
of life wouM liuvo been demiied a llrst'rate talker. At tounts and 
affirnlinner speeches he was particularly good. 'J'he (‘alumnlvs wliidi were 
ao Industriously dilfuscd iu regard to his iiHbits of life did not n-Hi upon 
the slightest foundation. Tho King seldom drank aiiythiuf^ .stronger (iiuii 
wine iitid water, and if he was at times in elevated spirits, it certainly was 
not tVom any cause of tliut nature, but simply from the ellect of society ami 
conversation upon a peculiarly excitable constitution. Ills nlUrttoii for the 
iniddlo ogen and the tiinoa of chivalry was the result of his education, lie 
certainly did not iriiierit it from his father, who, with all Ins love of 
dictatorial power, had nothing romantic in his notions, and caicd little 
about historical traditions. The leading idea of Kn defick IVilJiam JV. was 
that of tho continuity of tho past with the pn>sciit ; he did not object 
to the jNjiiticttl machine moving forwards, but it must bo in such a way 
08 not to break oflf into a new track'—nut to violate tho memory of 
what has gone before ua. When ho visited Ktoii College, he said to 
tlio i'rovoat, “ This institution lias for irio nn inex])ressiblc charm, for here 
tho old Is ever new, and the new never out of hnrnion}' with tho old." 
Accordingly ho bollovud his hereditary right to be of divine origin, and 
that whatever concosalona he might make to the wishes of Ida p<‘opto were 
to la) measured by no other rule than that of his own royal conscience. . • 
Immeastiritldy superior to his father in talents and aceompUshmunis,he un- 
fortunately laboured under tho defect, fatal to onu called to rule a iintum, of 
indccUlon of character. His Ministers could nut rely upon his consistency 
in the ordinary iifrairs of business ; und in tho groat i>oiitieal movement of 
1849 his Incnpaeity to take n decided lino oue way or the other was nearly 
tho ruin of tho Prussian State. 


This whiniAoy of divine right is hold quite ns iirinlv by his brother 
And succossori tho presout King of Prussin ; hut too latter, with 
far inferior tastes and talents, bns tho tenacity of purpose in which 
Frederick William IV. wa.s dtdlcient, aiict tho power, when ho 
finds a thoroughly able and competent ndvlser, ot holding fast to 
him and trusting him oven in things at first sight repugnant. It 
cost Bismarck some trouble to persimdo his master to auriex 
Kanovor in 1866, but he succeeded, and has induced the King to 
do many things which any one who knows his earlier career, 
and his strong feudalist proclivities, might have dceined impossihlo. 
Unlike as they ore in many other respects, there is in this a certain 
similarity hotwoon King Willinm and Victor Kmmuniud, whose 
^ Charactoristic merit bos oocn his loynlty to capable Ministers, nnd 
a certain power of inspiring tho belief that ho will act iu a 
etraightforward way. 

Mr. Ward's notices of tho movement of the Germans towards 
national unity aro somewhat more succinct than wo could wish, 
but they are often of cousiderablo value. lie is good upou tho 
Schloswig-Ilolstein biisinoss, and any one who Inus, as Mr, Carlyle 
would say, a taste for raking in the iCtermU Dusl-henps, will 
fidid its main points and bearings well put and commented 
on. A dear r^mmS is given near tlio end of the volume of 
tho changes introduced iu 1865 on the formation of the North 
QorniBD Uonfedoration, and of the way in which the consti- 
tution of that body has been subsequently modiliod by the 
entrance of Bavaria, Wdrtemberg, and Baden ; and the author 
points out, what English critics usually forget, that even if tho 
policy of Prussia may have been occasionally violent, the dead- 
lock in Germany was ono which nothing but violence could get 
xid of. When negotiations bad been tried in vain fur more than 
twenty years, it became clear that only the sword could decide 
between the pretensions of Austria and of Prussia to lead tho 
nation; and between these two rivals no friend of enlightenment 
tCOUld hesitate. Englishmen forgot that from 1815 down till 1 866 
;the Austrian Government had been tho embodiment of the reaction, 
'the ally of the sacerdotal power, the oppressor of her non-German 
xaces, the great obstacle to tho consolidation of the Germanic 
Oenfedcration into^ a State. Whatover faults may justly bo 
charged upon Prussia were certainly far less grave than these. 

Though the best part of his own life has been spent in the 
tolomatio profenion, Mr. Word has formed no veiy high estimate 
oT the aervices which it renders, at least so w aa England 
Is eonoemed. The following passage states his views on tMs 
•ttljoct,**- 


Uj eaipeilenoi has not tended to raise my estimation of the diplomatic 
pTClhsrian In general. There is a great desl of smooth talk about t^es, 
lUlldlur about to hear what is passing, and to hunt up secr^ and 
mm loag-mded deepatdies without any point The activity of tho 
gjplOi Aet ista oalltd the moimAas is tmusliig enough. They cater fur 
tbSABibeiMors and eavoya of the greater Powers, and ars rowarded by 
r patronage and Invitadoos* But all this bustle usually cornea to ni- 
A What Is wanted is more lefleeHon end more poUUeal eegacity. U 
htotalk aadwsfte^ but to think well ii another matter, and 
I ^UghlllSsnoi posMbla to hsaaifi a prediction of coming 
. . TbsiiifQjs of QraalBiiUia in foieiguSutea are justly 



accounted honournlde and generous-minded men. They are gentlemen iii 
the Uaii sense of the word. Here Atid there an eacpeileaced etMman is to 
be found among tbem. But, upon the whole, Biitiiuk diplomacy has not been 
successful in gaining the confidence of foreign Govenimento. For a number 
of years puHi £iij/lAtul has oUnost witlidrawn horself fnm Continental 
adairs, and the notion, whether right or wrong, prevails, that we are indif- 
ferent to the fate of fondgn nations, except in so Car as our coipiiafretal 
interests me involved in their weU*being. This is thereason why Important 
political secretM aro withheld from the knowledge of the British representativcA 
abnxid. It explains why the inimical relations between Prussia and France 
winch led to the late war were not fully communicated to our ainb8M||fa 
at Ik rhii, and why ho was left in ignorance of the dangerous ovenibae 
whirl) had been made to Prince Bismarck on the part of the ruler of France 
for tlo ir mutual ag(;rimdUcment at the expense or independent States. 

It was oiM'c Mtiggi'Stc-d by Archbishop Wliately that a prophecy office should 
be chtablUlud by the Crow'u ; ih.nt candidates fur employment should be 
iiivite<l to drpoHii prophecies of events to happen at periods to bespecidhd by 
tliein. und that those whoso predictions had been most exactly fulfilled 
should br placed in high posts In the State service. Tried by such a teat, I 
fear there are not many members of our diplomatic body who would be 
entitled to < laim advancement, however striking may be their iitenuy 
acconipliahtiirniM, or tiitir qunlitications in a social point of view. 

Wo do not understand Mr. Ward to mean, nor is there any 
roaeon to think, that our diplomatiiita are, man for man, inferior 
to tliuso of other nations. But tho peculiar poeition of England, 
her iTiMuhirity, ho to speak, of character and noUtical system, 
as well HH her geographical situation, places her at a certain 
dioad vantage ; while there is an nir of ostentatious solhsbness 
and coiitcuiptuouH patronizing about the utterances of her press, 
and KometiuieH of her stateHinon, which naturally makes us dis- 
liked by Continentals, who have no means of knowing that 
such utterances are far enough from representing tho true feelings 
of the nation. Utterly unreasonable na was the sympathy of tho 
upper and u lar^c part of the middle classes for France in the late 
war, it did not in the main arise from a selfish view of English 
interests. It would be a much easier thing to launch us into a 
European war than foreign Govcnimeuts believe, and they may 
some day find Ibis to tlieir cost. As respects the emciency 
of our diplomatic agents, the truth seems to bo that we need 
two difleront sorts of men. Ono of Uiese wo do not try to train ; 
the other no training can do much to create. At each of the 
groat Courts we ought to have as reprosentativo a man of great 
natural gifts, of political iiiHight, force of will, serenity^ and that 
indescrihublo power which people call personal mfluouce.” 
Such men are us rare as great generals or great poets, and are 
as little to be produced by mere study and cxpcnonce, though 
experieuco is necessary to ripen them. For all lesser wo», 
for tho smaller Stales and the subordinate agents at the great 
Courts, wo chiefly want men trained to observe and report upon 
economical and It'gul questions, who can make the commercial and 
legislative experiments of other countries useful to us. Sometimes 
we are fortuuato enough to have such (and Mr. Ward, we con 
believe from his book, was one), but our Foreign Office does not 
seem to bo at any pains to moduco them, and has but quite 
irceiitly awakened lo a sense ul what may bo required from tnom 
iu this direction. 


A CIIINESK CLASSIC.* 


TT AVE you read tho Odea? " asked Confucius of his son. 

Xl Not yot,” was Iho reply. “ If you do not learn the 
Odes,” rejoined the sage, “ you will not bo lit to converse with.” 
Such was the estimate formed by Confucius of the original of 
the collection berure us. To Western readers, who may be in- 
clined to jiidgo .them only os pieces of poetry, the vuue thus 
set upon them will seem grossly exaggerated: but that we 
may have an opportunity of forming a correct judgment of their 
worth at the tune of th*eir appearance in a collection, we must 
view them fi*om tho same standpoint with Confucius. And to 
do this wo must glance at the condition of China in the aix^ 
century before Christ. The Empire of that day was ^vid^ 
into a number of small principalities, nrosided over by feudal 
chiefs who owed allegiance of a Dominal kind to the Emperor. 
Following the instincts of their class, as his control over them 
became weakened they fought and quarrelled, intri^ed and 
plotted ono against the other, until tho whole system of Mvom* 
ment became demoralized and the bonds of social union oecame 
loosened. The unsettled condition of the body politic was le^ 
fleeted in every department of State and in every household 
throughout the land. Parents took no hoed of their childzeD| and 
children paid no respect to their parents. Wives neglected th^ 
domestic duties, and husbands sought onlf their own amusements 
and pleasures. To reform this state of tlange woa the tvok which 
Confucius set himself, and it was by attempting to revert to the 
strict observance of public and social rites and oeremoiiies that he 
hoped to accomplish his object One of the ddef instruments he 
employed to attain this end was the ''Book of Poekyi” of whidi 
ho himself sai^ " The three hundred odee mi^ be sommed np in 
one sentence— Thought without depravity.” nj nighig the study ' 
of it on both rulers and peoplsi he troirted to induce them to 
return to that state of pruniave eimplioity from which they hid ^ 
so far fallen when 

tbs gnat man helped the poor, 

And the poor man loved tbs gnat. 

How the Odes were toaccompliah this will be better nndiiiloedif 


* Th$ 8k9 Kmgf or, tkkBM of FInCrF, 
and Ex^efioil Mo^?rolittonMBM,«ad Ccd 
1>.D.,LL.II. Londons MtiMr ft Os. lij 
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eonsiderAble ride thnt ehe mii)r catidi, instead df a cdM, same poor 
" iMmniercinl ^tlenian ’* to' her httshaniL White the prudent 
mother is teaching her childmn that the pstii ta matrix 
mon;jr m as plain as that to the funith church, while 
•he is pointing oat that a good match, like e?ety other good 
thing, is the reward of well-*applied efforts and constant Attf*jitian 
to a variety of apparently trittmg matters, these novelists Htep in, 
and with their romantic stories scatter to the winds the prinriples 
which it hoe taken years to inculcato. How much di.si!tut«(f;icrion 
with their lot is produced in tlie hearts of young women by tlie^o 
fantastical stories none can tell. Men indeed to stmie extent tiro led 
astray by gambling, and hope to achieve fartime by thf‘ Jneley 
chance of an hour. Hut nevortholees most men nre ftcnjiible 
enough to know that the only pHth to fortune on which they 
con count is sustained find well-directed efiort ; they do not go 
lounging by the riwiT-sido in the hope of having a chance of 
rescuing an heiress from drowning, nor do they take their stand by 
the shie of a London crosjung-swcoper, with a view to rcscini ^0010 
wealthy bachelor from the whools of a brewer’s dray or a railway 
van. But what girl can be contented with the quiet (tiscbar;4»‘ of 
her daily duties at homo, when aho knows that, unlcRs tiie ho)t>e 
by good luck catches tire, sho htw tnrt the sniallcsl chanc«* of nu‘Pt- 
mg her hero? Tho froquoncy of tires, as we remi, is attributed to 
the caroloMness with wldch (ucifer mutches arc luft alxait. Wo 
should be inclmed ourselvt^ inucli mom to find tho explaimtion in 
the ooreleiMnosH with which novols arc loft about. Who con blame 
a young lady well vem*d in this kind of lilerntiiro, who knows 
that at any uiouient a hero inny be passing in the street retidy to 
risk his life to save hers, if she piifx tho light tu the ourtaKH of | 
her bod, and App(>ar.s hIi ricking hi her window P Much morn is 
this likely to bo the cimo ut tho prsMuit monionl, when, if runioitr 
is correct, the liremen'e corps is often reinfoirod by volunteers of 
the highest rank, who may tlionisolvea bo in quest of iiuroines 
quite as much ns of couiiogrationH. 

We -must, howovov, leave this to Iho attention of tho in- 
surntiCivOonipanicH, lowborn it more properly belongs, niul turn 
to a lUiiTfl clirect coii»i<lemtion of tlio book ludoro iw. Isircl 
Toxworth, the hero’s fatlun*, sonic twenty veaw hohrre tho Htory 
Opens, had been brought to utter ruiti ’ by horfc-raciug. llis 
ancesteol home caino into the inarkoi,’’ but, ns in itch of the story 
tares on tho terms on which it wns sold, wo will hero quote the 
author's own words ; — 

It Was noH, httt innl^r a ppouUnr iTiH»rviitloii. Lord IVxworlh, will'll ho 
found hi Riflolf s iicunlh'SA itniii, r<*(irod from thcr Ho«rio imil put 

hit All«ir« into Iho handi of hia ^inil v Holivitom, who void tli*- Iioihp Hiid 
sitate for a rathor low li^urr, hut ri'ubx d thr opUon of roptuTlmHc thr u 
larger auni, by Lord 'IVxworth nr his lu'irs, (loiu tho now iMuwu'^surs ur lus 
brim at any llino willun llvo-uiid-toonly yt niM. 

Happily tho utter ruin ” of a nnvelist is with the 

poSMossiun of a few thoiisniid peundt^,” with which IVx- 
worth, under the iianio of Mr. Stillitigton, and \^ilh a Mr. 
Stephenson ns his partner, began to (nule in London, lloise- 
racing lords, if they are eiisily nnned, nro not so easily forgot ten ; 
nor does it seem very likely that one of tinuii could Jmvo trndi‘ii 
in Chonpsido aud lived in Doughty Sireet wifliout Inoiig re- 
cognized. Wo can quilo fivnipatljisse with lli*' licioine when rIio 
says, I have nnuiy linioH hiiire puzzled luiM'll' lo think how Lord 
Texworth succeeded so well in Kecjiing this .«eer<d.” ** Lrief and 

retuurso had done tlicir Avork ” moat thoroughly if, Mfler three ur 
four years* absoiico on the ('oniinent, a iiohloniau ccaild live in 
London and pass for a tradeainaii. Ibinibliug lonl.' mt doubt must 
make oxcellont tmdem, and long betbre tho twenty-live ye ars luul 
gone by Mr. Stillington was ready to buy baoli ** Iuh iimsvMind 
home.*’ lie Inid always been fearlul lest, if be vt‘-i‘auil)lislii>d the 
fiunily fortune, it might be once more brought down ht another 
spendthrift. Ills only Fon, therefore, he had hrouglu up in entiio 
ignorance of his blrllt, in the belief evim that he whm .sii orphan 
left under Mr. Htilliugton'H charge. Ho it was, the elerii at 
ioal a year, who, when out for his siiminer holulai, wms .so for- 


author an opportunity of dsse ri b hig my ndnutoly the insids of a 
secrmd-cliiss carriage, imd the stMmge me of jv^opte who are to 
bo foinid in it. Bhe carefully describes idsot^e retetonent^reom 
and the food that is there supplied. Bfiss *Perrier^ jeaders-^wiH) 
no doubt will be either as wealthy or os high in nmc as her cha- 
racters— will he glad of the glimpse into a strange woifd which 
is thus happily olTordod them by the temporary poveijy a 
baronet’s uiffce, and will allow that seventeen pages ore not at sfU 
too much to descrilie a three or four hoars’ journey in a seeoi^-* 
cbu«s railway carriage. The heroine finds reiiigo in Mr. StU0lw- 
ton*s house, and very soon is married to the hero. It is not tilf!fe. 

' Htillingtou's doatl/that tbev discover the dignities to which they 
are entitled, and os Lord and I^ady Texworth enter into possession 
' of the ancostTAl hcTme.” The wicked uncle of coureedies. Mr. Bn- 
' rhe/^na marricfi ** a rather beauty of noble birth, bntioost 

; impoverished foitune,” while his daughter manies a lord **whe 
; fqieiiL ns much of her fortune os bo could get at, and then treated 
her so cruelly that she had to roturir to her father.” Mr. 

' Diu*h*»snc is not much better off in hU mnrringo than hia dAUghter» 

, ns his wife docs rml prove faithful to him. Happily, in our 
: iiutliofs words, Lord Chief Justice Wilde— iTod help tho 

; l.ord Chief .Tiistiro Wilde!— hoard it oil, Aud sot Mr. Duchesne 
; free in inaiTV again.” Why Miss Perrier invokes the divine 
aid on thiH Loni Chief Jusiico of her own creation we are at a 
! losK ti) guffw. it would i)o HU well, however, if our author, bdfure 
I she lii'-tows her bMU'diciions on any oeaupiint of the Bench^ 
tirst to consul r soijio hiw almanack, imd ascertain who it 
cx/u'tly is that .she nislu-.s to bless. It would be ns woU, too, 
if Iwforo flho vvritfs another novel, nho wero to get rid of h cer- 
tain amount of viiJgiirity, and of a c<.*rfain line stylo of ^^Titirig 
which is otten to ho. lound in company with it. Tho descripti<»n 
of tho doath of Mr.s. Ducho.sno, short though it is, is olleiisive to 
III! good taste, while tlic constant reference to her husband’s 
‘‘porky antiH-cdenl.s ” is w'arceiy morn agrecablo. Miss Pewiei’, 
while criticizing the language of llm tradesman’s daughteir, save 
that “ she diil not conglomerate the KngUali language quite to tfie 
evieiit tiiat hiT papa ami mamma did.” W’o would ad\i'5e Mi*e 
J\?rvicr, before she writes about the Lnglish language, to make 
quite sure that she uiider^^iimds the meaning of tho long words 

Hin* li:!^ rj. 


tuuAtoly surprised by the storm of nun at the quilo 

in tho beginning of tho tiwl volumo. Tin' 'jliowcr w.»s happily 
00 long as to allow of some sixteOU jmpes of l(t\e-iniiking at Ui>t 
right. There are a groat many more pages of luve-umking at 
eacond and at third sight. In fact, the ImhiR t.s alimu^t entirely ^non 
lip to lovo-nirtlting, or to it.s imilatioii. 'flu* lierowie is por^eeuted 
1^ the AttemtionB of a wealthy Li\i'rpool trnde.mum, wlm, luiviug 
”realia«d on enormous ibrtuno hv spcculntioas in pickled pork,” 
Imd ohfUigod bis nmuo from D^g^in^ to Duclu'sm . and had bought 
Tbxworth Pork. Sir Jolin Cmwdour, tho uuclo— as wicked as 
the uncle of on orphnu usually i.s, hut much more nct\ty— 
fhvoirod Mr, Duchesne’s suit. He was oauer to hi.s only eon 
MottOtitod to marry the wealthy ptirk-iuercimnTs only daughter; 
vriiite Mt.Duohreno would only ngrini to the uiatrioge on conditjou 
rilftt habimsutl* at the same limo married Sir John's niece. The 
pibkl^-norii trado in Liverjiool must be a very thriving one if it 
altewi nioee who h«vo engaged in it to make such pnqiosals as 
the .fcdlowing 

.MoaKrifcml WAS to get eighty thaujiAnd poands new with hb) bride ; and 
at M r. Iteclhesvi^’o death, aa equal slivirc wu^ any chUdivii migbt have 
l^^hhofsoad marriage, of the tvmeiudcr of hi.s money ; tjxcJusiveVf tbn-o | 
UMliUidayeir to he settled oante, and tho Texuni pri>pv;Tty, whicli he 

yoMondto on eUiit omu 


FKLXl’lI LITOIATUKK. 

f^I'^'llK .•(wonth volumo of At. Darestti’s History of Fmuco • has 
JL pist nppoariHl ; it contains tho (^vc’nt.s of the Tfdgn of 
Louis XV i. imd the TVcnch llevoliition down to the end of the 
rsAtioual (\»nvontioii. AVc have alroady expressed our opinion 
of tins work when the previous instalments were publisheil ; we 
shall now only say th«i alim‘ the one-Hid«il productions of MM. 
Louis ilhtnc, Michelet, and it is n relief to have to deal 

with a di'passioimlc nud impartial niimi live, which moreover ex- 
Idbiis con.>idcrahJc powers of style. We only regret that onr 
auihor gives hardly an) references to originnl sources, not a single 
i note, not the sinullc-'t qiiolaiion. Without mucli Increasing the 
! bulk of his In- might, we think, have enabled rondeis 

to \crily Ills sialcinims by the hedp of a low brief bibliographical 
iiulicaiions. 

Ai. Doll 1 11*5 attempts to take a g^nPTtil survey of ancient hlslioxy, 
and to explain tim law* which, accoixbng to him, is at the founda- 
tion of ilie propwss of humnnity.t Imr him the supernatural is 
a meaniugloBK word, and there is no such thing as a miracle. God, 
he tolls us, is merely the embodiment nf tho notion of law and rtf 
order, and iivw hris no need of a iiiiraclo to manifest itself; 
history alone is sutiicicut to ustablish tho necessity and the reality 
of law. limiflcM, ihe notion of the supernatural and that of 
history contradict ouo another; wc must, he asseita, choose be- 
tween them, or mtbur we mu^t Hcwpc Chri^anity as it is re- 
vcah‘d to us by the brond daylight of human coilscieime— that la 
lo any, stripped of every idea of miruclo, and reduced to the 
rank of « nn>ry phenomenon in tho succession of rdi^cus. M. 

Doll to devotes a long introiiuction to an explanation of this 
tlicory, and after having sliowu how men’s paasious in-> 
tliunice the course of -evonta, he illustrates his toheiDe by 
a brief survey of ihe history of the old world, begretiing 
with the Bmaem nations, imd t.xbing tn down os for aa tho 
dissolution of the Itomau Empire. M. Dollfus seetns to have 
careful ly studied the ktest authorities on Oriental htetoiy, bat 
tho cimolusions wbieli he draws from his researehea are ringular, 
to say tlie ioost ; and when we see the idea which be toms of 
religion, our only wimdor is that he should have thought it worth 
while te retain even the shadow to which ho gives the name of 
Christianity. His book is a cotmterport of if. Havafs volume 
which we lately reviewed, with a Httle leas pretearicrn'touhiBS^ 
learning. ^ 

M. Chortea Rith^r has dedicated to the memofy of H Bahite* 
Benve the French trimslations of twelve eiMnys or teetures 
Dr. 8traum t» and M. Ernest Reiuui eontributea a dhort pretoe 
to the eollectton. Earopean dvilumtion ia miieh eiutogereiL 
mys the French critic, beeaiioe Fraace aad Oermauy. imrtMM m i 
joining with England in epporing the pro g i e o a of tse comaum 


* JftMtoira lie l^rofwu, fktmi* ma owpsatt jfesfs’d \ 

Darwie. Vd. 7. Paris: Phitt. 
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t OmiiUaraHema $ttr /* Rrilrire. £< UtoSe imhwS to- Cb eris eP aato- 
Paris ; UiniwrwBaOiiere. 


to Xoudou ia a aecoiid-class carnage, thia gives our | pi^ M.Thi^KdSSS, 
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MTolutlonaiyr epoch. Others, on the contrarji date the mm of 
Fnmce from that epoch, and from the depths into which they 
fancy themseWes to m sunk {hey hck Wk with regret to a neat 
fraught with blessings which our own age is norer destined to 
oi^oy. The history of the French Btatee-General, M. Picot 
oontendsi is a comple^ refutation of both these extreme Tiews, 
and it would not be dilRcult to show that the Bevolution of 1789 
was simply the last expression of grievances which had been 
stated over and over again for centuries. The groat cause ibr 
regret ia that these assemblies should never have occupied a 
reco^ized place in tlie institutions of the country. They existed 
for toe purpose of giving utterance to tlio wishes and couiplaints 
of the people, but their power went no further ; and the idea of 
mreaentative government is still so alien to the political habits 
01 the French nation that since the storming of the Bastille on 
the 14th of July, 1780, there have only been thirty-seven years 
during which our neighbours admitted such a form of government 
as the one which presents the host guarantees for security and 
order. M. Picot not only gives an account of the various meetings 
of the States-Oeneral since 1 but he examines all the cahien 
of grievances, describes the reforms introduced in the diifVroiit 
branches of the Administration, and finishes by taking a general 
surv^ of the results ncoompllMhed by nil the poUlical assemblies 
whioD were hold in France before the reign of Louis XVI. A 
series of tabular rimmdB and a very copious iudex complete the 
work. 

M. Maxima du Camp's third volume on Paris • introduces us to 
the gloomiest part of his subject; the police, the prirtens, the 
criminal population, and the guilloLine form the topics of bis laUist 
rosoarobos, and the facta tiius brought under our notice, to- 
gether with the rellections they suggest, road like a bitter com- 
mentary on the terrible events of last year. Our author begins 
by stating that half the population of I'aris are thieves, for he 
comprises in that caU^gory not only cut-throats and uiokpockets, 
but ladies who smuggle lace under their crinolines, and niiictionarics 
who appropriate to their personal use the pens and paper which 
they ought to spend oxclusivelv in the service of the administra- 
tion or otlice in which they holJ a situation. The details given by 
M. Maximo du Camp, the episodes of criminal life which occur so 
plentifully throughout his volume, are of the most painful interest ; 
they reveal A form of society so startling that to timid people it 
must be A comfort to rememWr the energetic Burretliunce oxerriseil 
continually by the police. Whilst describing the present state of 
things, ho carefully cotnpHres it with what existed in days gone 
by ; thus ho gives us curious particulars on the old Parliaineut of 
rans, the Oh&tolet, the TourncHe, Mns de vavhHf iSce, Hit 
chaptor on fallen women paints in its true colours the denizens of 
the dertH-mondef and shows what are the creatures for whoso sake 
young men of good family and social position consent to ruin 
tbeiusolves and to boar the disreputable appellation of 
cretf^i, A series of important pibces jmtiJicatueB terminates the 
hook. 

M« Ruebet has written a book t for the purpose of defending 
revealed religion against the attacks of science. J hissing in review 
the various ^branohea of human knowledge, he endeavours to prove 
that the conclusipus arrived at hypliilosophers ore far from having 
the character of certainty which is so generally claimed on their 
hehidf, and consequently that, taking the most favourable view of 
science, it has nothing to oppose to Christiauity. But this is only 
a negative apology for our religion, and M. Ituchot further con- 
tends that Christianity has the advantage of presenting solutions 
of diiliculties which science can never succeed in clraring up. 

Thesoriea of volumes on universal history published by Messrs. 
Ilacbetto has recently been enriched by an excelleul contribution 
of Dr. Hoofer | on the progress of physics and chemistry. The 
author examinos .successively all the properties of matter, and 
notices the ideas entertained of them at several epochs by the most 
distinguished philosophers. The flistrumunts and other means 
employed to study the applications of natural law are carefully 
described, and, as Dr. Hooter comes down to our own times, we 
can aoe how far we ore indebted to our predecessors for the pro- 
•ent state of science. The second divi.Mion of the volume is de- 
voted to an account of chemistry; hero the tield is perhaps still 
mpre intotvsting, fi>r ‘wo have to deal with alchemy, the transmu- 
tation of motms, the philosopher’s sUme, and all the vain fnuoies 
ttfom which was evolvt^l by slow degrees the wonder Ail scienoe 
idenriiled with the names of Lavoisier, Tbi^uard, Davy, FaradAy, 
Ac. The book is a valuablo rbtumi of the history of scientinc 
inveatigatioii* 

Count de Gabriac’s iinpremons de vopape $ take us over a great 
deal of ground, for China, Japan, San Francisco, and New York 
gre the principal stations in his journey. lie writes, as he pro- 
Asiei^ie do, in the spirit of a humourist, but he does not yield 
to th^teniptfUlon of giving us either questionable jokes orprt- 
indioed views of the countries which he visits, and there is much 
worinatkiii to be gathered from his amusing pages. Eight en- 
(minga iUnatmte the work, and the author has added ukowise 
m ttUiio of nevoral Oriental melodies. 


VoU j. 

f 4 n Spmtm a U CkrUHaniMm ; Umde, Vblt L. RacheL Paris and 
Jtipton I. Uanhstte A G<k 

Par F. Hotto. Paris and.' 
rntm w rib aioMk le eooite da Gahriaa. 


Two more volumes on the Commune are now before us. Ae 
one for which we are Indebted to the labours of MM. Bourloton 
and Robert * describes chiefly the ideas which fonn the pro- 
gramme of the new revolutionists^ and traces them back to 
their antecedents in the middle ages. The other, by M. Maillard, 
is A list, unfortunately too incomplete, of the or Inllsu 

p<^ted 00 the walls of Paris during.the reign of/iraL'Baoul 
Itigault, Assi, and Felix Pyat The piofessiona 
and proclamations of every kind collected in this duodecimo are 
most interesting, but M. Maillard has not {pven us hglf tpke 
j nint^rials which exist on the subject ; and his new to 1 uiI||||( hke 
i the 0110 he published some months ago on the revolutionary press, 
I requires to be thoroughly revised. 

I * Im Commune, et $e§ idiet d travtn rhutain. Par E. Bottxlotoil St £. 
' Rubert. J'aria : Bsilli^re. ^ 

f Ajjkhes, etc,, pendant la Commune, Par F. MalUard. ndf : Dsniu. 


NOTICE. 




We beg leave to state that we decline to return rffeeted oomnumi^ 
cationn; and to ihie rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pKYSTAL 


PALACE.— GRAND ARCHERY MElft’ING, 

.-The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING wlli 


,„,dcr DitlininiUhcd l»»tron»ire._The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 1 

take plow uii ilkv Cricket Ground In Pork of the Cryetel FoUae on ThorMoy, Friday, and 

HatunUy nvkt, whvn Prlx<*e lunoiintluB to upwsrdi of cfoonlU Ini avurded. Spcdol 
tloii C'umiiviKiiiii.oiKn lo the Syoettce of ell Cusloed ood to Ataateur*. Shootldlt will 
cimiuH'iit'v vai'li (i«y oi 11 A M.. Ladlee* CoiD|«Uno« t.lt I'.B., eauepHue on teiordiuriel 11 ;. 
Enirtve •houlU iv niMie liniuedlotcl) i after July S Um Toegac matnmm w be, WIU hsvMlhle. 

.\ ktiltur, Bauil will attend ou tfie Ground. 

'nckeia t.i lite Inner Circle and Lawn Fromenode, la td. AdmUrfoa to the Palace, It. 
(eitceptlnir ?^atiir day>. Qutw ea SeMoo Tlekete Fret. , 

r ntYSTAL PALACR— BatHiBlflON of SPEOIMENf^f 

Vy O AME W 4 of Uw AfPJL^TV* of «l*OBT. Aivntlai 10 IMl, l«t 

TUh ExhUiitluu. the Hret of ile ktm ever held, le deelfiisQ t^lluotmle Notu^ Hid 

moM reepret. — ' — *' -- — 

prvrciit in )jri\a(i> liaiide. m\hii mw iiiiii.iuk 
o>ll««'t4'cl hy Nvihleraen and Oentlei 


■t ^ lie ktiia ever held, le dedfiriS tollluotmle Noh^ Hldory. In a 
ijyrinBinm to«Hh«e, If po^Uo, a Collce^ of Trophlce, at 

Aum the hnnilug'Selde of alt porta uf the world. Th««i Trouhlsa. 


wiU, It vatubiieil tugether, whether iW be wepeSSftn* ^n^Srh eoa^^Kl 
-ily valuable to Meuee.bui moet eitraellVeaad loeirtteUve to the 


nnMltulea dGploy.aot ubIj i 


oinrtltv 
FwWk*. 

I'hU wTtInn of the KxhlbWtjn. then, wlU embrset Matnral HMorj Sbednaoe or TropMse ol 
AuUiial*. winther ormpUne antmala or ■kiu, herae, •KulKac.. from ailMwtaortliD w^l. 

1.10 -iwudihvtalon will IwdlMoysd the Apportiw m |flaeJSn!!i»^ 

toi^ty. tor H^rtatne^^nw^i^^to forctau Scldi, tniw, aete. deeayOrilwtii. end tvitwF- 


enta tor Ka>>iiHiliua i apboratua <d Ahorlgmee, he. 

‘ ‘ “ onaiat of a Hhow of 


The third U.rUlon wUI TOn-i«t of ol^how' of Gome Elide, emedatty |heh| tedlaenooe or 
Mhinati^ 111 bufupe. TlWuMcctleViiweeeiitae oomjplM eeriee ee eoh tnnhttaaed of the 
niaaiennlM*. tin- 1 virermblw, fce.. whonever poeeible by Uviaf ■Teainiwi irhaa time oiw out 
Kw^u-umlns, h> iRoil or nrennnl nwdnwna 
A iwrnianeiit I.i«jaB F.XDllHUoa of i>qfMU of Natural ] 


rotii* of Sport, la to be farmed In a euTtoMe L 
ihuwn on the preeeatc 


form lort of ibe ^monent cvllectien. 

wUl hr oleu allotted, and tpedal orraaiemettte wlU hi modi taUhSNfvaallary. for 
Trails kvhtbiiort. 

All OuiimiiniAtloneiio be addateiwd to Mr. r. W. WiLeoN.NatMohtllilecF DeiNuriqsnh. 
Cr;«tal FoJouc.tVou whom every infovmatlnacai^ be obtolMd. 

_0. OEOyE.EwKiwiv* . 
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j^^ntnwui by Latter, j 


. Coirrra a Co., 


The Solorr of the amnintaieitl h RwaWl 
to the aitUMiot orm,emwille*^eiiM 7 


All opplfeatioae kUI be treeMAoe 
fklly retunied agpliwwii, 

. Awdl - - 
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rtlH NEW FREXCn LOAN. 


A S th^ ftqw Treaty with (Jorm.my had beeti adopted 

Isy thaAwBn>bly,theFrenchCi«»vernmeut8ouj£hr/thQ ntces- 
iMiry^t’^erB ior tha^i^ud of tho now' Loan. A 8uiiun:\ry of tho 
oimuiiptfancaa tmder which theao powers were asked for was 
fubmittadAjb5 ThibrSi and thus an (^jiportunity for making 
a aort of naaiicial manifesto was ohUiniHl. A nation liko 
France is'abovo iaauing a prospectus when it asks eveu for a 
sum cxceqdtog^a hundred millions sterling ; and all the world 
is supposed kj^Ovr without im^uiry that it may wifely loinl 
any sum wlm^vec to a great nation. But it 14 conveni«mt that, 
in sotiio shape or other, tiiese who are invited to subscribe 
should have tho principal facts connected \\ itU tlm loan brought 
before them ; and it would bo dilKciilt to ilud a better way of 
fulBlUng this object than the French nv'tlKul of accompanying 
ilie introduction of the law legalizing the issuo <jf new stock 
by an elaborate and authoritative B(at<nuont of the reasons 
which have prompted tlie Government to ask fur permission 
to*make a serious increase to tho National Debt. That three 
milliards of franca must bo had, that to get them in time it is 
necessary to begin getting them at once, that Frenchmen 
have in tlie Hbcratiou of their country ;i special motive for 
.endeavouring to^ help, tbe^ State to get thorn, and that a five 
per cent^ stock is the best form of issue, wore points on wJiicIi 
.Jilt Thiers was obliged to dwell, although every one could 
anticipate what ho had to say about them, 'J'ho really inlo- 
resting thing ie to know how much is"’ asked for, and how far 
the present |lf)ancial position of the coniitry warrants tho ex- 
pectation ttw the loan when issued will rtiaintain a steady or 
un advanoiog price. Politictd cq^isea of porturhation sUind on 
a difreytent and subscribers niUBt lurrn Uicir own 

opirpori dfiM pfruhMo future of France. Hut tho financiuJ 
position of >a ci)uutry>exerciaes an influoncu over tho j)rice 
of stocks from the inilueuco of purely political 

diangesi and the world of capital wlien it h asked fen* 
a hundred .and tliirty or forty millions sterling, likes to 
hnow tho fioanciol position of the country asking ibr it. 
There is no doubt tbst the whole of the kjon will be 
readily subscribed, aUd no subscriber need seriously fear that 
the day will ever ooqse when he arill fail to receive the stipu- 
latod interest. But if the loon is isHued, as tlie last was, at 
eighty *>twe and h half per cent., and thus givea a dear six por 
cent to the lender, tlm practical question which most persons 
w*i]l put toi.thontsehres will be whethor Uie price is likely to go 
up or dbvra. The lost loan was at one time quoted at ton pro- 
miuMif and if there ^re good reason for 8U2q>osing that the 
same thing would happen with the new loan, the iiivestmeut 
would be a vorf attiaothro one. If France were really in a 
good fiiisnci 4 pwridtr^^iisr credit aught soon at least to rival 
Unit of tho otr^ in odher words, the loan issued 

tetf ui^ty-iMro and a h^ ought to rise to par. 

l^law awthprls^ the ioim gives the Got*erdmeut power 
th issue oiMRiilh per osot. Keutes to prodqoa one 
^hdndti^^^d tyrehty fliUfeuB sterllbg, ^ also enough to 
■paV:. ^ AM iAi^aitd ttte other exponM0§ 

M. "{hiekS estimates that 
Sto'^ew Ibitt wul iight milUonJf^ sterUng to iasne, 
tbi ohgigoa psonet be;leas tfaau tWo miUioos'jiiora*^ 
\ Is as ba, fiur enou^ B^tes to produce at Isnat 
' d thir^ miUioaos stbrling. In order to i^w 
to iiibrnribe |o, i| io /W^ 

Tmm iiilus staesas^nt 

phEit^hasm 




bi^iin tiO .Miao in oodh jwsr s9^f 
tag die. service of! > sli^ ’-tSs 

' tmiffi tQ «itS^ 


her now de>iU created by tho German war. Lastly, he points 
tp a recent vole of the Aewombly by w*hicb Govormnont stock 
was Bpoclally oxonipted from a new tax levied on saou- 
ritioH, and thU may convince subscribora that they wiU not 
liercuitcr have their coutHins taxed. Tliero is one special 
head, however, on which ho thinks it necessary to oifef a ftfw 
encouraging rcmiirka. Tho new taxes have not, as is well 
known, produced as much as was anticipated, but the dcifl- 
oicm’y was, according to M. Tiitkks, solely due to the fact ttiat 
nelbrsof the articlos taxed bought Jargdy in anticinstion tit 
tho tax, and tIuiS iho market was for a time auppUed without 
the revenue boneiiiing. This process is now at an end, and 
tho tiixcB aru producing what they were ex|HK}tod to yield* 
Sueli is the proHpectuH which M. TuiniS ofTeirs to tho world,^- 
nnd altliough it dot^s not seem to us cither accurate or 
plcto, criticism 011 it cannot bo pushed to tho Icngtli of saying 
that tho stock wdll not bo worth tho price of issue* It is*^ 
obvious that if Franco was really raising enough already 
from taxes to pay tho interest of the new loan, and 
alwj to jxiy oft* jight millions a year of tho prittcinal of her 
. rciccnt debts, the loan Would l>o cheap at jMit. What kssps 
down tho price at which it can be issued is* n 6 t only 
tho magnitudo of tho sum and the dread of political oomuio<« 
tions, but the prtrHuasic^n that tho present Joan is not all that 
Franco wiH havo to bonow, tho knowledge that France (loa 
not yet a balanced budget, or anytliing approaching to it, and 
the disiHilief in the continued application of eight millious a 
year to tho roclcmptioii of tho ^principal of tho debt. At 
present Franco is bound to go on paying eight milftoDS a yeiir 
till it has rodeonieil its debt to tho Hank of Franse, but it la> 
uiiiler no engagement wlm^evor to oontiiiuuto raise this sutu* 
for tho retlemjitiuu of its gcnersl debt, and the uoiioii tlias 
this payment Hhall go on nfU^r tho Bank is paid, off has nSVSr 
been subiuKtod to or satictioiiod by the Assembly or tho 
c<mnlry, and in,iu f»cl an invention of M. ThikuS in order to 
m;iko his prosj^cetus look liaqdsomor. It may be observed 
that, if r<qx)ris uro true, tho consequence of the issue of this 
very loan is tliut tlie Bank of Franco is to receive 
|)owcr to iuerwiso its inconvortiblo issue of notes by sixtesti 
millions sterling. This may conduce to floating the loan and 
to the removal of tho dangijp* of commercial proMure ihrougU 
its isfluo. But tho one gr^at^ object of the annual repayment 
of tlie eight iniliiouH to the Bank is to enable the Bank to 
ruturn to s]iccie ]xiyinonls, the cessation of whi<^ transferred 
to England almost the whole of tlie exchange business of 
Fniuce; and now tho loan which subscribers to it are invited 
to hope will bo paid off by a sinking^frmd is discovered u> 
noccHsitate tlie delay of a return to specie payments by creating 
a very largo increaso In the inconvertible issue. 

The Assembly has spent many weary days sad heard marry 
weary debates m the anxious endeavour to cany out that 
|iart of M. Tuikhs's statement in which he leads subscribers to 
beiiovo that enough new taxes will be voted to l^nce the* 
Budget, Tho great subject of rsceni contention has been th& 
proposal to tax husioeas transaotions, whk^ its authors estl- 
mated to be likely to bring in seventy mtliicmmof francs, 
sad wliich was tiielr great means of reploeiog the taxatioi^f ., 
of ruw nisterials so dear to M, Ttfisns. lU[. GasLcmOl^, 
a week agp made an excellent q^oeeb agaiiuit tiiis tar^ 
which i% according to tho rules gotiemlly supposed to atfply 
to tasmdiisi^ a Very bid eae. It iSyimpa^ to know what 
Hoiisi^fts a trader goes throop^ end it is necessary to 
MSI his deefamtioii. \ The tax tlab bsoomes an incomsrtax ^ 
w of mill tmiiiH ore pfoporcionslaly more 

ffiois 'of grass<trad^ so (Ml' it is 
iM-Cbumiie Fjimiut 
ItthM whpn M (hoe it woofal M * 
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Assembly rejected this on the ground, to tvliich M. Thikhs 
A lways recurs with delight, that it has rejected one income-tax 
on principle, and that all proposfds fiir an income-tax are now 
lieyoud tbo region of discussion. M- Gaslondr argued that 
the proitofiul of the Cnmnuttoo had nra^ t^ttor Imve its slmpe 
chaugod, and that if traders were, as traders, to pay more than 
Uiey tio now, the lumploBt and best way of getting at them 
would be to increase the sums they pay for their iiccncos to 
trade. By increasing the licence-tax, and by a lew other aiig- 
inenuitions of direct taxes, principally touching the trading 
clasaoH, ho stiited that the seventy iniliioriB might bo obtained 
whtcli the Committee hOj>cd to get from their tax on business 
traii^ictions. rossildy to his surprlHo, ho found himseit' taken 
suddenly under Uie wing of M. Thikjis, who warmly applauded 
nil ho said, and iufunned him that the Govemment accepted 
his augg(3stions. On Tuesday M. Tiurics unfuldcd his vjowa 
ut great length to the AsHembly in a moat carious s|)eoch, in 
which, so to spoak, he stung all round, and had even n hhafp 
word for his old friends the Okleans PrincoH. 1 laving re- 
peated and enforced his assertion Uiat now Uixos producing 
two iiundfod millions of franca must be voted in ordM* to 
balance the Budget, he oxpiuined the views of tlio GuYcrn- 
mont under tlio alterod circuiastaucos in which it found Icsolf 
placed. All the criticisms lavished to show the inipossibility 
of getting whut was extracted from tuxes on raw materials 
wore quietly and complotely ignored. M. TiURits went back 
to his old figura of ninety-three inillionri, ns if it were beyond 
dispute, and ho betrayed not tho least shadow of doulit that 
in the end tlio Assembly would lot him have hia way, and 
would vote the tuxes on raw materials. Tho Assenihiy has 
nlready voted n tax on aocuritics, which will, ho rcckomd, 
yield fifteen millions, and ono on mortgagea, which 
will, ho rookoned, yield throe inillions. Tho (iovern- 
ment is going to propose a tux on molals other than 
iron, which is (uilculuted to yield nine millions. To the 
ono luuidrcd and twenty millions thus obtained are to 
bo added the twenty milliouft to l>o gained by snpprtWiug 
frauds in tho manuluoturo of alcohol. Sixty tuilliims have 
atill to bo provided for, and for those tho (.fovcrniaciit an- 
nounced itself ready to look to tlio taxes auggeslod by M. 
OASL0;iDE. It had proposed to make up tho deliciency by an 
increase of tho direct taxes on real property and by un increnso 
of tho duty on salt. ThQ.Ho propoHuls wore in the highei>t 
«dt^roc unpopular, aa M. Thilks iinukly owned, and as it is 
impossiblo to hul]^ guessing ho imxint them to be. Now his 
iuteiitioiiB were clearly revealoil. TJio Assembly had boon, 
mi it imagined, discussing what wore tho t;ixcs that would 
best replaco the tuxes on raw materials. Tho Ouinmittco 
had suggostod with this object a Uix un busincHS trunsiictions, 
M. Gaslonde luul suggested with thw obioct a tax ou traders 
in whut bo thought u better shape. M. Taitiw now accepted 
M. GaSLOXDf.’s proposal, not, however, aa a incuu^s of doing 
nway with llio Iuxuh on raw mut<JiialH, but as a meuna of 
<loiug away with ether taxes which formed part of tlie Goveru- 
inont scheme and wore found to be e.\cef«liouully unpopular. 
Having thus made tho Assembly excrenw its ingcniniy in 
devising taxes to replaco the tuxes for which ho did not cure in 
the least, and not to replace thu.s'j on which he h.ul set his 
heart, ho went ou to argue in luvour of M. Gaslonuk’s pro- 
posal, and to cundeniu the tux ou bu.'^iness trunsactiun.s us 
very vexatious, and likely to bring in much less ihun was 
cxpoctod, while tho pnaluce of un iucrcjusc on licences 
would ho sure to yield what was expected ot it, and would 
bo in harmony with the existing liabits of the country. 
On a subsequent day tlio great trial of strengtli was made, 
jond tho Asscjinbly, by a majority of fifiy-oiie in a itry full 
houso, rojoctod the tax ou business transactions. M. 'i'uibKS 
has so &r had his way, and it is proUiblo tlmt no further 
asrious op|>OsiUou will bo made to his taxes on raw materials. 
But if this U so, and if it is thus that llie financial equilibrium 
into bo obtained on which in putting forth ins now loan ho 
SO oonfidontly insi.sts, it is to bo rouiumhcrod that, apart from 
their disMlIl^us indirect eiloots on Freucli prosperity, tho.so 
taxes, wki^ho takes as producing nearly four miJlions ster- 
will, in tiu) opinion of those who have cxaiainod the 
qneatiou moat Ottioi'uUy, scarcely produce u tenth |uut of that 
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lORB GitANARD AND TUE GOVERNMENT. 

T hat aU Lieuteoauta of counties in Ireland, or even bi 
Bnglnud, aiiouM ha axampt from i&iprwkiice it would 
t0 expect ; but one of tiie looal represcutaii ves 
>1^ IliM Uova^aitattt excaada the license ordinarily accorded 
liOtd G^uiiiAim thought lit someyeors 


ago to join the Homan Catholic CHurcli ha has illustrated the 
distinecion which frequently exists between native believers 
and proselytes, by adopting tlio politics as well as the religiou 
of the wilder section of the priesthood. Not long aiaoe he 
thought fit to express his approval of the Irish rebellion of 
179S ; and it was natumlly inferred by uniriendly otstios that ' 
he could not logically disapprove of a repetition en- 

terprise by Fenian insurgents. The Government may 
pcrhfi])s have been justifi^ in taking no official notice 
of a verbal outburst of politioal and religious fanatic- 
iitm ; but Lord Gaanaud appears to have misunder- 
stood the toleration which was extended to his factious 
(ixtravagaacc. Altiiough he luust liave been aware that tho 
late agiralion against Justice Keoou has been conducted with 
wMiidalouH violence, Gkanard in a publisiied letter 

iu.^urcd a ineeting assembled for Uio expression of iuilgnation 
that he fully Kympailiizcd with its objects. In complaining 
of the allt^ed wiftrriliiy and injustice of the Judgo^s clmrge, 
Lord (i RAN Aim perhaps uuconsciouHly sought to establish the 
iiiimuuiiy oi' tho Roman Catholic clergy from secular jurisdic- 
tion. It 18 not to be Kup[Kjacd that he had taken any trouble 
to cxiiiiiino the evideiuo fur the purpose of ascertaining the 
truth of Jii.sLico Kko^ju's accu»utions. In substance Lord 
Gkanaui) and the otlar assailants of Justice Kkogh main- 
tain, not that the priests were innocent of intimidation, but tliat 
tho conduct which is donoiuiccd in tho judgment was perniis- 
sihlo or laudable. Tiioro is something to be said for the 
doctrine that spiritual intimidation is not properly cognizable 
by legal tribunals ; but Jmitice Kkoon's oj^posite o^iinion, that 
fraud atid viohiiu.c of all kinds arc legally as well os morally 
criminal, is at least not t>bviously untenable. Even if tlia 
priests arc nut [>rohibitud by law from abusing their religious 
character for political objects, they are certainly not entitled to 
organize riotous mobs winch deter pcuceiul voters from going 
to the jiolJ. Their apologists are procisoly on a level with the 
sophists who vindicated tlio trade assassi nations at ShcHu ld, 
c.Xiujjit Uiat tho )»ickeling and rattening of Galway gene- 
rally 8t0]>pcd short of ivilful murder. Judicial diaapproba- 
tiuu of crime, expressed ]Kjrbaps in unnecessarily vehement 
phrases, appears to tho.<o who have cultivated Lord Gi;anai;i»’s 
state of imnd an tiggri.bsiou ou tho privileges of tho clergy. 
For the Ivoman Catliolic gentry of Galway, who were aIfno.4t 
universally opj)Oi'cd to tlio clerical firebrands and to their 
congenial nominee, a zealous convert has no feeling of sym- 
pathy. Justice Ku>iiii himscdf wan a Komaii Catholic while 
Lord (iiiAXAim still wanderccl in tho paths of heresy, but it is 
well known that tho thoroughgoing bigot regards lukewarm 
or ill uliijoijs believers with an animosity deeper than his 
habitual hostility to the oiUf^ide portion of mankind. But lor 
Ills utlicial po.sitiuii Lon I Gjianako^s participation in the 
8c«intialuud utiucka un ‘Ju.slico Keooh would scarcely Jiavo 
attracted notice. When a man of nmk swells tlie clamour of 
u noiriy rabble, the injury to bis own character outweighs the 
mischief wliich he perpetrates. 

To ilie Government it is probably not inconvenient that the 
Lieutenant of an Irish county sliould be acceptable to the 
Kouian Catholic clergy ; but Lord Spencek avoided any ex- 
pression ot opinion ou Lord GiiAXAun's conduct. The official 
cxciiAo that the merits of tho case are not yet fully known 
was puvoly convtiuional, if not wholly irrolevout. Lord 
AliDLKioN was fully justdied in censuring Lord GRAKAnn's 
atuick u]>on a Judgu, even if it wore ultimately proved that 
Justice Keoou himself was duaurving of blame. It is not 
iitiing that Urn local representativo of tho QUCCN should 
cuuntuminco the scandalous outrages by which the diaafiected 
ponitni of tlio populace have expressed their sympathy with 
the riotous priests who w'ero denounced fixmi lue Bench, 
it seems that men belonging to Lord GiUNAOn's 

militia regiment burned Uto effigy of tlie obnoxious 
Judge ill trout of llic barracks, altlmugh Lord GKANAfcO 
asd«;rts that he prevented tliose who were under hia own im- 
movliaio comniaiui fiom tailing part in the diacieditable trims- 
aetiou. When militiomeu abare the turbulence of tho mob, 
a Lieutciiaut of a county who is also a militia officer opmiuite 
a gross impropriety by joining in the genend clamour. Lord 
Gra.nard aficcted to extenuate his ofienoe t^aii admiaakm 
that his strong language had been pirematAirai inaemuoh m he 
laid not at the time seen an auffiiwtic copy of the Gal^y 
judgment. For grave judkiai misconduet the proper nmiAd/ 
iH an address to the Crown iirom the two Houses of 
ment, and not an unauthoriaod appeal to popular pMiiim* 
was probably by an oveisigbt tlmt Lord BkskgcK edomed or 
azitiinpiited the defimee xaggeeled by hk tcmbliieofM 

If Iiord Graxaujo feels no objeetion ,10 juaiuts 

directed agidnei a 3 udgo, be i« at kuit Lniaqpah^ ^*0^ ing t he 
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iHraats of MMibiiit^ wbiah Ue^ {r^ly/umd hf tb# 
«|K>)ogist;a of Galway pmsta,* yat U‘ Juati^a KfiOOB bad 
bc«n ihoti emy proi^oiier of tb« agitation would hafo hem 
inorally rospooubM ^ iba euGouragoinaat of orimo* Tba 
iii<^ ooUberato criuoiim of the judgment could by no powd'- 
bilt^ IjTO fum^ed a jualiiication for the eacHoineot of 
piMonmWhich might have fi>uad ‘^ent in murder. In other 
ooiintriea a public invective againat an unpopular Jmlgo 
might perhape l>e an oftenoe rather agaiuot proprio^ than 
againat mondity ; but in Ireland tlio Dattorer of an angry mob 
always runa the riah Of becoming an acooiuplico in acta of law* 
low riolonce. It was to be 6 X|Micted tlmt the pricats who 
lately assembled at the summons of Cardinal Culi.RK to oousuro 
Justice Kkoou's exposure of tlie tniacuuduot of their Gulway 
colleagues should be wholly indifferent ixjth to the truth of 
the Judge's statomenta und to tlio pohsiblo ootii^equcnces of 
their own retuonstranoo. A layman ought to bo more cioiady 
bound by contcientioue acrupliw> oven though ho tuny still 
retain the unreasoning enthusiasm of hia original cottverslou. 
It might have been expoctod that a uobletuitn and land- 
owner would have a certain syuipatliy with tlic Romati 
Catliolie goatry who are liio principal victiins of snocrdoial 
tyranny aikd intimidation ; but sectarian zeal dimurbs all the 
socisd feelings which ordinarily unite tho iiicinbera of a class. 
To persons of st^cuisr habits of thought, prostrution boforu u 
set of noisy and intolerant priests would seem to involve 
idinost inconceivable degrodatioit ; but religious fanatics have 
a law of their own. 

The IiOiu>-Lir.i 7 iT.NANT and the Pkimk Mimstiiu woidd con- 
sult their own dignity mid the intevest of ihoir (•ovcrmucut 
by hinting to Lord Giianauu tho propriety af perpetrating 
his future extra vagaiicce in a privat(j wtatnin. AlVoctioriato 
reminirtconces of Vinegar Hill and pul die attacks on Judges 
will certainly not strengthen the party to which Lonl (^iia- 
KAUD liclangK, Tho hurwers of (‘fHgics and tho authors of 
nnouymouH threats of namsfiinulion will not bo recoucilcil to 
English rule by any display of ilelerouoo to their wishes. Tho 
capricious and incidental alliance of Engliali liberals with 
Irish partisans of jiricstly supn^nacy has aJrciKly indicated, by 
many symptoiMS, us approm.!hing diaruj>tien. To Uie cnciun s 
of spiritual intimidatum it is not a little provoking that Jus- 
tice Kl'OOH should have missed tlio opportunity of convoying 
a just and forcible exposure of tlio eieebiral prarti(»08 of 
Galway in more temperaio and eiiita})]('} language; but, 
the buImiUiiico of liis judgment agrees with tho opinions 
of the great majority of inti'lligent Liberals. Even if Mr. 
Gladstone had been disposod to rr'.sjxmd to the indignant 
demands of soiuo Irish Tiicnda 1*3, lie could not in* coimnon 
pnuieuce have vindicated, in tho presence of his own suj>- 
[)orUr.s, tho tyranny of tiio (lalway pricMls. It was pcrliaps 
not injudicious to postjiono on varioua [aeu-xts the dis»nc<.'-ion 
of a question which will oxoito luthfn angry feeling, 'fho 
Govcninn.iit is accusUjmerl to adjourn for nuuiy weeks ihn 
consideration cf much more important documents than tho 
Galway judgment; and it will not bo a catiao for regret if tlio 
di’batea on llm question are jmt off until tiie gi iienil oxcitouieiit 
iuia subsided. In the meautiino Pariiuincnt lias received the 
btniiigeKt nasurancGif that tho fullest jneamUona have been 
taken for onauring tho Judge's safety ; and it would seetu 
tliat several pcrtona have been proscH utod lor participation in 
the varioiM rioU. In all sinnlur coses it is necessary to allow 
a certain width of discretion to those who are charged with 
tlie preservation of tiie peace* One momber of fho liouso of 
CotiiinonjB asked the plausible question wJicther it was not as 
wrong to biua the effigy of a living Judge as to iiertorm the 
same operation on (he historical or inyihKvd Ll'ndy; but a 
(♦•ittpormy burst of violence ia diiiinguihhable from an annual 
ceremony which almost always cods in blows. If the autho- 
rities w^erota repress too osteuiatiously the iu;ooH riots in 
different parts oi‘ the country, (ho malcontent faction which 
oievatod tlie Moacliester miu'dercrs to Uio rank of martyrs is 
coiidemiiing Justice Kaoou to tho peri^ical kite of 
LcNi>r and Gut Fawkes. The removal of I^or^l Gsanaro 
from on ofBce which it not compatible with a top 
iiupetuotie tsmpatanieiit wopid perhajjt not gmUy triove 
the hwlingi of the ^pumce ; and it might convey 
a useful warning to agiiatoie of the upper oioasea. if the 
Ministers mediiats any rtifiroof of (he liupropriccy which bos 
ibw ecmuiiittedt they nay assume tlml tho csso is perfectly 
rtjMf fpt dseiiioii« Whatever umy be the ultimata vardlei cf 
Parliament and ihe eoimtry on the hsue wbt^ hat impn 
laiaod between Justice Kjsoua and the G«MW4gr fHesIt^ 
liorAGaoJiAM’ hat appsaMl in the ntost ohjectiniis^ ibtm tp > 
• wrong srihuaaL Hit ioruier error in judgnumt wot parteip 
not kiaitwsahly oeiidemd on the ground that tmwisa^iesnhe^ 


often mqprfM more tiisn A tatter to 

{ffomoitre of one among aoerita of meetii^ wMoh hofi jn 
many caset sesttlttd in ontmge was a mm ti^ihle an4 
ntte vtobuoii of offieU duty. Turhultnt Irisb priettt wit 
soareely iuwst that their lav disolplea dhould thore the hnmi|t 
titty whioh they oUdm for ilieinitlveflu 


QEUMANY AND THE POPE. 

M uch ingenuity stems to have been shown by fhe Oei^ 
man Catholics in explaining awi^ the Port's piont 
sssurancu to the German depukatioii that by and by tiitre wiU) 
foil from the mountain a little stone whieb sliall break the 
I heel of the (^lossus. The intnrpi'eloUon wMdh tlwy bm 
chosen to afEx to it is cortainly not one whibli eonunendt 
itoclf to unbittswKl readers. The Fora liotes Libcoralism, and: 
he no doubt Vielievos that some extremely uiipleaiant (ate hi 
Toaorved for its professors, Uut there is nothing to show that 
ho had Liberalism in Ids mind when he wot siieaking to the 
Goniiaii Catholics. I^rince BiaXAacic is not speoioUy Idberol 
citlior iu syiuputhios or in policy, and though the Pors is 
not given to draw accurate distinotious between his op^ 
ponents, ho can hardly have confounded (he (^rtnau' 
Empire with his old enemy tho Revolution* Tliert can 
bo no reasonable doubt that by the Culosaut the Puvfi meant 
the existing Gcrnuui Government. It docs not follow, how- 
ever, that Frinco Bismarck's officinl journal is right in con- 
('lu 4 liiig from thin Uiut the ** aims at smashing the foot of 
iho C<.>loHBiui." It is probable that ho intended the Imngo 
in Ni nucuADsmAit's dreuru to cxprfiss a couveniont allegory, 
rather ilum to convoy a serious throat. Tho FoI'K, if Dr, 
Ct'MMiNo will allow us to say so, is j)robably well acquainted 
with Scripturo, and tho ovcrtlirows of evil powers so Oilon 
foretold in tho Old Testament and in tho A[>ooaly{>so have in 
all ages scrvc'd to give point and fervour to clori 4 xd dcnuncio* 
tions. If tho writer iu tho Pvvvinzial Cvtref^poHtknz hud' 
known bis Bible c<|uaily well, ho would laivo vememborod 
that the stone which crushed tho ('olossus woe cut out 
of the* mountain witliout Imnds; und it is far more likely 
that tho Ton: meant to comfort the German Catholics 
by a g»»ncral roference U» the chances which tho futuxo may 
have 111 store for them than that he intended to cncotirago thoui 
to any deliiiitely hostile action against tho powori that be. 

At tho RAiiio tiino tho imprudenoo of the IVrK'i languagt 
is wry obvious, Gown to tho utlernfico of Uiis Ap|>aro»t tliroat 
. ho had, Jii some rosptrls, llio iKist of tho Tho Gortiiaxi 

( (iovoiiimoiii has suddenly appeared in tho new and odious 
light of a robgiouH porsceuUjr. its excuse for thia is tliut tbs 
has eudd« niy appeared in the new and odious light of A 
loiiieiitor of jajliiiral w*ilitiv»n. FHneo BmuAucK may bava 
goo<l cvidouco for this inttur asHcriion, but until now it was not 
I evidence that could bo easily brought home to the popular inind^ 

I may sco that an intimato conucxiou exists botwoiui Fut- 
ticularisi and Uluami^ntano agitations in tho Ifoutlieru fitatos, 
and that in j#ro|X)rtiun us tho clergy keep or regain tbuir hoUl 
over the jjeaManlrv, theproccHs ol consol idatiug iho Empire will 
bo delayed und liindero<J, But thecminuxion, however real it 
may be, is not apparent. Tho opjtositiori to Frussia Is larsly 
coiitimH .1 to the Catholic oletneni in the [Kjpuhiihni, It is a# 
ofum as not shareii by domocralic ngitabns, u> wliom 00111011- 
ciBin is utUiriy hatulul, A Uttlo iuaiuig»?iiieut on the \»kri o£ 
the priosta would liavo enabled tlicm U/ keep their connuxioik 
with tho movement oJmosl unporcoivud, and to tepr<jsoi»t tha 
Empire as tho -natura! foo of all distinctively natiotial and 
isilriotic aspirations. By this moans it would have been 
made to ap}>car that Friiicc Bismarck was simply giving a 
( also excuse for his ecclesiaiiticttl policy, that he uourishod a 
Froicstant haired against tho religious Orders, imd was trying 
to conceal it under tho diHguiso of secular nco;^)tk‘S» 

I In an Empire where tlio OatJfiolio edement is still large, 

I and where the ti)einl>ers of (lie rival Ghurclies have Ihm/U 
I accustomed for a long Urne IjAck to live |icace with 
one anotlMur, anything Approadjing to roligioiis intohi- 
nmee on tl»e part of the Govoruhiont is both mcofiveiiieut 
dislaslet^ It imports all tuaaDer ei* utipUnsautnewt into 
their domestio and social relations. ItexWUuthem to tho 
world la the disagreoAbla light of uoui who ar® tonlradicling 
their owarepeateii declarations end foUing to do as they would 
be don® bv* Tho F<ilf» had only to ploy his cards carefully 
^ fall advaatege of ittis feeling. If he hod 
®b«(«itediroi!ii, ludagiuay khKl rf menace against Gernway, 
Gavermnetait my overt justiSv^b'un for ua 
ogpifiion wMikl laivygi>q;jagHiniit/ 
imd JFrlia^ tarely 
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defief public opinion when he ha* istiffied himaelf ae to the 
direction in which the tide if really aettinjp. Inatcod of thif 
the Pope, by a ain^ unlucky phtaaei haa given the Minister 
the exact op^rtunit^ he neM^. German Protestants and 
German Catholics uml be alike alienated by the discovery 
that the fears of the Government have a real foundation 
in iact. Even the latter, when they see the Pops 
scheming agmst Germany, and moving Heaven, if not earth, 
to undo the resolte of the war, will watch Prince Bismaicck’s 
attack on him with composure, if not with active sympathy. 
Their intcrosta and wishes are on the side of the CoIoshub, nud 
they will not be inclined to quarrel with it for objecting to be 
crushed by the little stone. The Pope bos allowed himself to 
be drawn on to fight Prince Bismakck on the very ground 
which the German Chancellor would have chosen for the 
battle. He has enabled his adversary to declare it ** wholly 
** unnecessary to enter into argument upon the question at 
issue.” Even a German Catholic will ordinarily acknow- 
ledge that when the Pope wishes that the foundations of the 
“ German Empire may bo subverted, it is a work of supcrcro- 
gation to discuss tim matter any further.” 

The Pope’s blunder need not bo set down to any pro- 
found political calculations. He had good cause to bo angtV 
with the German Government, and ho expressed himself with 
the hasty imprudence natural to angry men. Indeed, the very 
form which his anger took seems to show that he has nothing 
definite to look forward to. When you do not see that any 
immediate evil is likely to befall your enemy, it is some con- 
solation to indulge in vague predictions of futuro niisfortunos. 
If the Popp, had seen any prospect of aid from b'ranco or 
Russia, he would probably have hold bis tongue about little 
atones. Unfortunately for himself, Imsty mistakes ollen beget 
leisurely repentance, and oven Pius IX. may live to wish 
that he had restrained his inclination to call the German 
Empire names. The initial error of making an enon»y of 
Germany is not so easily accounted for. Timro were many 
reasons why the I^ope should have pursued a directly opposite 
policy. Prince Bismakck bad until latuly been oatuntatiously 
civil to him, and had shown an equally marked contempt for the 
Old Catholic opposition. Uitroniontanism witli its exaggerated 
deference to authority luis a certain attraction for Btatesiuon 
of an uutocratio turn of mind, and in tho case of Prussia 
there was really no cause whatever wliy tho Govornmoiit and 
the Chiiroh should not be perfectly good friends. In Bavaria, 
where the boveroign is a Catholic, and where tho antugonistn 
between the iniollibilist and fuIJibilist olements in tho Church 
is public and irreconcilable, tliere aru constant occasions oi’ 
quarrel; but in Prussia, whore tlio Sovereign is a Pro- 
testant, and the Catholic. population is almost entirely Ultra- 
montane, tlio bishops would have been left to take their own 
course, and to excommunicate whoinsoover they would. In 
other instances the Pope has not shown liimsolf blind to the 
advantages of having to deal with heretical Govern- 
ments. His diB]>osition towards England, in spite of 
her very pronounced Protestantism, has been uniformly 
friendly, and if he had to name tho country in which tlio 
Church is most fairly treated, ho would probably fix upon 
Ireland. Tiiero is no reason to doubt Uiat, if tlie Pope had 
held himself us much aloof from tlio internal politics of Ger- 
many AS ho has done from tho.so of Groat Britain, his luliitions 
with tlio Government would have boon equally harmonious, 
and the position of tho Catholic Church would havo been 
even more favourable. There is much loss of theological 
antagonism to Catholicism in Germany than thero in in this 
country, and muoU less of suspicion founded on past por- 
secutiou on tho one side and pist consjdrucics on Uio other. 
This promising future the Pope deliberately resolved to cast 
aside. Instead of allying itself with the new Empire, as it 
might easily have done, instead of remaining neutral in 
the contest between Imperial and Purticuiarist tonden- 
dos, as it was plainly bound to do, the Roman 
Gadiolic Church has thrown itself hotly into the struggle, 
and has token tho fdde with which to all appearance it has 
least in oonunon. Tho explanation of this inconsistency 
iS| that the Pope has followed tho example of his predecessors 
in &e sixteenth century, and sacrificed tho interests of his 
Oburoh to tho neoeasitieB of his throne. The German Govern- 
ment would havo behaved with the utmost friendliness to bis 
q^dritual subjects, but it was not prepared to give liim any 
oottutenanoe in remining his tempox^ subjects. Italy had 
been kept neutral during the war by the promise of a oorre- 
‘ imnding neutrality on tne Roman question, and the conaoli- 
of the German Eknpire is seemingly a virtual assurance 
Jttet th» Anpo) sovereignty will not be aUo wed to avail itself of 
supposing such aid should ever be forthcoming. 


It is this oonvxction that hae led the Pon to deolan 
himself the enemy of German unity. Ik is not enough 
that the Church sliouid be free in Ganuany, unless it is 
at the same time supremo in Italy. Exeesnye finesse has 
always been the characteristic weakness of Papal policy, 
and at this moment the diplomatists of the ^ Roman 
Court are probably intent upon elaborate calculatiillis as to 
what will happen when the German Empire has gone to 
pieces from internal disruption, and France is once more left 
free to wreak her vengeance upon the Subalpine Govern- 
ment.” The next Pope will perhaps have cause to wish 
that his prodecosBor hud given a little more thought to the 
spiritual side of his oliice. 


GOVERNOR EYRE. 

T he .Tainalca disturbances and the conduct of Governor 
Eyiik havo buen discussed probably for the last time in 
tho lloiKo of Commons. The Chakcellou of the Excuequeb 
and tho PuiME Minmstkii wisely rested tho proposal of the 
vote ior the costs of his dofonce on tho narrow but sufficient 
ground tliut tlicir predecessors had pledged tho Crown to make 
tho payment. It is an excellent habit to dis]x;nso with any 
arguments beyond those which are necessary to support a 
practical conclusion. Under the direction of tho JJuko of 
BucKiNojiAM, then Colonial Secretary, Mr. Eybe had been in- 
formed that hi.B re({uest ior tho dischajgo of the costs would 
be considered ; uiid utter wards tlie Solicitor of the Treasuxy 
was olHcially desired to ascertain the amount of tho domunu. 
Thero could be no doubt that a formal decision had been 
adopted, and that Mr. Kviie had ample ground for believing 
that ho would receive reimbursement. It is in every way 
undesirable that the interests either of public servants or of 
persons who liave cKtablished peqpniary claims against the 
Crown sliould bo ailected by political (dianges. Tho present 
Government rightly declined to rc-o|>eu a question which hud 
been settled at tlie proper time by corn])etcnt authority ; and, 
although the House of Commons was compeaent to reverse tho 
judgment of tho former and ihepresentGovornmentB, it is usual 
to rely in similar cuscsi on the judgment of tho Ministerial depart- 
ments. Some uncertiii n ty hud been occusionod by Mr.GLAn$TONF.'s 
postponement of the vote in the last Session, at the instigation 
of u portion of his own party. Mr. Eyue hasboou exposed to un- 
necessary an.xiety in consequence of the delay ; but on the whole 
ho may think himself fortunate. It was fitting that tlio vote 
should bo moved by tho Government, and ado|j)led by the 
liuuHO ; Uut it was at the same time expedient that it sliotild not 
puas without debate, kiomo members of the minority are pro- 
bably well satisfied th.it tlicir remonstrances have not prevailed. 

Mr. Eyre has been severely punislicd by tho premature ter- 
mination of a career which had up to the date of the uxilbrtu- 
nato transactions in Jamaica been creditable. The additional 
sulTcring which might have been caused by pecuniary embar- 
rassment could perhaps not bo justly inflict^ ; and as a general 
rule the Government ought eitlicr to censure its suboiditiates 
at the moment, or to protect them against private litigation 
for their public nets. Mr. Eyre's conduct received the ap- 
proval of the Colonial Secretary of the day when the facts wore 
imperfectly known ; and the censure which resulted from the 
inquiries of the Commissioners was not without qualification. 
The Association which was formed for prosecuting him repelled 
public sympatliy by a repetition of attacks when their first 
It^gal experimeuts had failed; and it is well known tint 
volunteers who undertako tlio duty of public prosecutors are 
in I’lnglund commonly regarded with dislavour. The attempts 
to obtain a committal fur murder before a countiy bench of 
umgistnites, and to commence proceedings on a mflerent set 
of charges in the Queen’s Bencli, successively failed; and 
finally tlio members ol tho Association bad the good sense to 
abandon their self-imposed task. The presumption of inno- 
cence is on the side of an accused person who has never been 
brought to trial ; and on the whole the decision of the Gimnd 
Jury was in accordance with general opinioa. It is possiU# that 
the prosecution might nover have been commenoed but frft the 
sing^ar indiscretion of Mr. Etbx’s firiends in celebrating his 
arrival in England with fulsome and unmerited praise t liOr 
can he be acquitted of indiscretion in having acoefiied 
ments which were ill applied to a Colonial Qpveraor ^kojjpsd 
just before been dismiim from office by his sop0rhgiL y* 
The delwte was on the whole tompecale and 
Mr. P. A. Tayumi exhibited his usi^ 
withstanding the attempt of one or two. ^ 


repres^t Etna as a hero sOd JPor^ 

nately for his oUeni, Sir C* Anneeuy iffiilid m^pMssMle the 
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to- be ftt liberty, not onljr to vote ae 4ie <4061 fiow, bat to vote 
by Ballot, showing hm voting^per ^ ‘the agent. Tho 
doctor wlm had taken a bribe might therefore proclaim to all 
his circle thfrt lie was -aa etavneh 4ui over 'to bis parly, then 
vote tiho other wiiy,>show1iki vote to the agent only, and so 
make miro of his money, wbiio he oootiimed to enjoy the 
rbputatiori of liaving behaved hononmbly. Such *w«9 tlm 
eystooi by ivhioh theOooservative^eadei^ftttecttnitrj ho willing 
to abide, and rather than give np whidi they were, or wjemod 
to bo, ready to make tlie <^vernment resign or dissolve 
ParlianKint. 

The 1‘eftrH wore, however, justified in r^nenting the im- 
putation made on them in the Commons, that they had g'lt 
througli their amendmonts too <]uickly, had not debated tiio 
Bill enough, and showed by this quick despatch of the subject 
that they might have easily passed the Bill lust year. Nothing 
could do tbo Poors moro harm than that they should Lxive 
long, vdiomont, and apparently earncHt debates, when they 
know, and all tbo world knows that they know, that the tiilk is all 
hollow, arid uttered for effect only. The Conservativo leailera 
had U) decide whether they would oppose the secoiul reading 
or not. Oil grounds of expediency tiny decided, and ino.^t 
people think they wisely decided, not to oppo;ic the second 
reading. They had thoroforo nothing more to do on the 
oct^asion of tho second reading than to record their disappro- 
bntioii of tJio BUI, to atato why they permitted it to bo read a 
second time, and to lot peers like Lord huAi rLsnimv, who 
liavo strong feelings and no political rcwpoinsibility, havo 
their say. When thoy got into Commifteo they had to 
propose and carry amendments, many of which had already 
been BufHcicritly discussed in the House of Couimons. They 
drew up a list of points on whicli they rc<piired fhe Com- 
mons to reconsuhjr their judgment or pass a dcci.sion. Their 
mistake was not that they had their urncndrnoiits ready and 
passed them quickly, for this was only a useful saving of 
public time, but that amongst these aiueudrncuts they inserted 
one which substituted a rival Bill for that which thoy wore en- 
gaged in illscusHing. Nur could tli^ have done at the liig cud of 
last bosaion whnt they have boon doing now. They have now 
made their amendments .at.a period of the Hosslon when there 
has been plenty of time to diacuas them, and ihreo weeks will 
prolxably have ckipaed betwoen the adoption of tiio aiueud- 
meiits and the fiuiil sliapiug of the Bill, if the Conservative 
loaders wisliod to make such an amendment as that of tbo 
optional Ballot, it is far better for the Govormneot and the 
country tbut it siiould have been rejected alter full consifleratioii, 
and at a time when it ia poaaiblo to get together u full House, 
than that it ahould have aeciucd to Imve been swept away un- 
fairly by tbo preasuro of a tiny knot of oflieials who stay on 
until the middlo of Augiuit because they arc allowed no 
clioiee. The Ballot Bill Seaaioii lias l)66n fiiiriy and fully 
diaousaed ond voted on by both Houses, and tbo country is 
now in n position to ^ tbo experimout under satisfactory 
oireumstances. The Bill is not of oourse poriect. No Bill 
so much debated and so fretdy pulled about was likely to bo 
pQii’ect. But it does provide for a Ballot wdiich will tost 
whether tbo Ballot is a good tiling. It is sutlicientLy com- 
pulsory and not too haralily penal. Tho ignoruuoe of its 
uontimta displayed by many peers, even among those of high 
sUiudiug and long political experience, was asteuisliiug. Lord 
KussELt- showed that ho knew no moro of tlm provimons of a 
Bill wbioh lie violently atuickcd than if it liad l>eea composed 
in Cliiucso. Ho seemed to think that if a voter were asked to 
vote for Hucli men ns Sir ^amuxl Romillt or Mr. WinHEttVoaoi!, 
and promised to vote for them, lie might at once bo iin* 
prisotAod, and that a hliddlcsex elector who had voted for Lord 
EKFims and wvid ho had so voted, might also be iu- 
priRcmed. it is scarcely necessary to aay timt ev^y eleelor 
will, aQw the Bill is piissed, bo as entirely at liberty to sf^ 
befm ho votes for whom he is going to vote, and to say alW 
ho has voted for wkun he has given bta vote, as he is uow. 
,AU he will not bo at liberty to do is to show to ^my one 
at the itime ef voting how he has voted. There is no distinet 
pem^ imt^d by the Hill on Ids showing this ; but the Bill 
diatinotiy ainicta him not to do it, the presoribed course of his 
proeiwdio(ByiiUl make it very ditliuult for him to do it, and 
any agent whoviiuluosd him to do it would bo liable to very 
SQWtre pupilUiiaent. If he conspired witli tbo agent to fhow 
hia votiiigtiiiipisr corrupt purposes he would be liable to 
boiuiiiatod At^eoiniaen law. The result in ail probability will 
bo ttettelefltona wUi not be abb to show their votmg-papsoaoo 
aatotositorbBUotflf ^ i poesiUe throu^ the 4^. 

obonfOOi oiuiiifthiifov'the oaot^ lhe«Ballot wiBhave a fiiir trial* ' 
wldch^m In any ease be a oumbai^ 
vaO to try ittokly, wewhl 


be tfitite ittworfby IMliameixt; hot, ai Iioi€ Qmn 
potnM otU, the Loi€b bad a -ipeohd maon tor dedzing to 
avoid the reproaeh Ihat Ibe weie pennhdiig 

woe not to be made ao aa leaUy to teat 4li value* Thqr In- 
tended to insMt that the expaiimeat dbenld be treated 
avowedly aa an .expetiment, aand that the Aet ahedld eidy be 
in force for eight ypara. Unless during these eigbfe yaaca the 
Ballot a real Ballot, the time vreuld be apem not in 
testing the working of the Ballot, but in agitatmg ^lat ihe 
Ballot might one day be really tested. The baJanioa of aigu- 
meiit preponderates, we think, in favour of treating the Ballot 
openly os an experiment. It is indeed impossibie to tollow 
tlic argument Of those who are pleased to assert that, if a vote 
could 1)0 taken, the majority of all the electors in the kingdom 
would l>o Against having the Bsllot at all. Any one oaa my 
this if he chooses as to any subject of political discuMioiL It 
is a mere nssertion, and no one cans test it. All that we know 
IS that a majority of the constituencies boa tacitly sanctioned 
u Tnnjority of tlm Houho of Commons in pasatng the Bill, 
and the Opposition did not think ht to ohalienge toe opinion 
of tho conHtitucucios by rejecting tho second reading of the 
Bill in tho Lords. The only reason for treating the Ballot as 
un experiment is becauso it is an experiment. In one senso 
all new legislation is an experiment, but tho Ballot is an ex- 
periment in the s|>ocial hcuso that it is confessedly an evil 
designed to rcniovo a greater evil, while no one oan pretend 
to say in the least how it will work. Up to a certain point it 
may bo said that its very success will make it unnecessary. 
It being asHunied that o|)en voting is in itself the right mode 
of voting, which is a point virtually conceded by all speakers 
in both Houses, but timt open voting is made pernicious 
by abuses lor which secret voting is the remedy, possibly efii- 
caciouH, but certainly dinigrecAble, it follows that, if the 
al)uscH are taken away by secret voting, we may return 
some day without harm to open voting. In one respect Uiis 
might easily be tho case. Any one who will turn to tlio 
history of too Ballot in tho present Parliament will find 
that tho first serious call for it was occasioned mainly, not 
by bril>ery or the intimidation of landlords or of Trades 
Unions, but by tho frightful lawlessness and mob violenco 
which hud disgraced many constituencies in the elections 
of iB6H. a change in tho manner of voting which might 
enable a man to vote in peace, and quiet people to stay at 
homo witliout fear of injuiy to life or pro|)eny, seemed worth 
having nt any price, bconos of violence are soon iorgoticn, 
and tho impression made by ilic riots at the tone of toe kst 
elections han to a great degree faded awoy. But while they 
were frusli in tiio minds of tiiose who Buttered from tliem, they 
]>roin}>tiKl more than any tiling else the demand tor tho Ballot. 
Tlieru is every reason to expect that the Ballot will have an 
excellent etlect in this direction. It will largely tend to make 
elections orderly, and the process of voting s^e, if uninterest- 
ing. Possibly Uio result might have been arriv<^ at iu aaothor 
way, and it mi\y not havo been ueoessary to have recourse to 
the Ballot in order to put down electioneering mobs. BtilL 
as tlic Jkillot has iieen adopteil, the consequence of its being 
in operation on which it is easiest to rely with canfidsnoe is 
that of making tho process' of voting safe and tame. In the 
course of u few year.s the notion that law and order are to be 
wholly disregarded at election time may have almost died 
out, luid then one consideiablo diawba^ to toe ayatem of 
open voiiug will have been removed. 


M. THIEBS AND MARSHAL MAOKABQN. 

S tho Uonsorvativos in the French AssembW seem toiutvo 
thought better of their designs agaizist H. Tbiibb, it is 
tiot likely tliat anything moro will be known as to what it was 
that toey really intended. In one version of the stoiy toeii 
conduct is described as being of toe most hmpceitt kind ^pos- 
sible. They had taken M. TniEKs'a toreate in toeir obtnous 
and legitimate sense. He had told them a^n and Mala toat 
if ho totmd himself at issue witothemajohiy oftlto Asseinbly 
uppn any important question he toould have no dhdioe bat to 
xeaign effiee. He bad been at no painsto oonseal toe toat that 
towre teece several unjiortant questions upon vtoSto he ai^paeiBd 
to be at Issue with toe majority of toe Asaenkb^. The naliiral 
oonelusiomfran^seo peemimes waatoat at ammoment Knuiee 
m^ht'imd^heiielf whhoutaBr^^ It Wa|M*tbetot^, 
therefore, 6t every lover of order to kike toougbt 
uncotefortaUe moivow. The ootmteyoodU 
out a G ove wm pnt of MAe eof^ and ndhsi Mtell&tervartvwi 
did raaelliinrto hMptoemsebteSv thykfidMW w 
Iwipxt 
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ahonld thMo ahm^ ^^ing a#B flqff w or> TlieotborfbitA of ibo IIL or ihoxesteiratiou of UiiKiiir V, ^o Ibnn^ort mpublio 
otorjr pvttMitB.tbo aotioii of tbt Conterv^liTw in a dif* might romnin, but tbo tubtuooo of tv Rt»publto would- bo 
iertnl|< lights They appear txo longer im Ttituont aknent gone* It m uoi j^l^o that GAnam^ woul^'aubtidt to 
taluiiramiiid for tfadr T^ey aro aoiit|UfaiDni j a coi^ cZVtal of tliit kind; and until the UW liat 


It waa iMi* oemothm dutt led dsnB. to taka ootwed widr jiidktont uaa of hit naiiia» tEbo djmdtitoMiit of Manibal 
HtJMbtl I&Mdhocua. So lcntt an % Tmm wooU coneaiit to MAChUiiOK aa Preaidant an AaeemQi’^ which haa no meeent 
vula th«n,dny wimld'hoar tobbamosiQ^^ claim to mpvoeent the ooonuy* would ^ aiioM ^ deolared 

talk of layiiig dowtt hta cffiisBvit wat' only roaaenaUa that they an outiago w HopnhUcatf p^nciplM aa dm reoall of NAiH>ufoK 
ahonld tlnnlB nbnqt ^ding aott floff w on Tlieothmfbim of the IIL or iha roBtQxiition of IIiiKiiir ^e Ibnn^oT'a Hepubllo 
atory pveoMitB.tba notion of the CoatervaliTm in a very dif* might remain, but the aubtiauoe of a Repubbo would- bo 
ierenW lighn They appear no longer an Ttituont okiaeiia gone. It m um j^l^o that GAunmA would'tubudt to 
talunfomiiid for their T^ey are conapitaiDni ■ a coi^ cZVIUti of tliit kind; and until the Uial Ima b^n 

aacretly atltemum to ovcethrow the Republic, and determined j nmde, no one' i|uite kuowa what amount of inilaoupa M. 
to dri?n M. Tinauft' from power becaute bo Imui refuaod to > GAiuam A m bring to bear upon the army. Mkrthal 
flfny^ pfWt ic t bAT T d *,*wg*^*»- To- men of Uiit tenn>er a com/j i MacMahon it j^pul^ witli Uio toldieryi but the namca 
d'etat ia the most natoiml method of coinpaMamg their I w‘hic.h ara attociated with the luott honoumbld inoid^nta 
end^ and a cmm tT^tat loquirea a ganend and au armyw The ‘ of the war nro thoae of General Chanw and Gongnd 
man whom oiroumWaaocar eeomed to otu lUX beat able to I PAiDKEniiE, who in their tevcml fiiahienaaie lH>lh ttopublicaiw. 

secure them th«o eaaoiitialt ^taa Mtiiblial MacMaiioh, and the j It it at Iwuit poaeiblo thorof<Mre that the only reault of placing' 
simploat wikf to enlist Marriml MaoMahok on tludc aide was : Miu-aliftl MacMahon at the head uf allairs would be to doattoy 
to offer to malm him Bmident. They in iglit make what pro- ’ the apjiarciU unity whidi for the time mnkca the FkuncU 
fosaioaa they pleased of their iatentieii of only < foiling- back on army a ^lower on the ConaorvatiTo aide. The deputieaof the 
this exiiedi^t iu the eVeut of lieing deeerted by M. Tiukhs, majority ore abarp enough to make \hm calculations for 
but they would not Imve settled the detaila of tht ir action themailvoB, and oautioua enough not to wish to voriiy them 
with BO much xninutoncaa unless they were prepared to force , by any imprudent act of their own. 

M. Tbibus to-desert them. Notwitlisumduig their ootuplainia , It ia not surprising to hoar that iho liiat move of tho 

of the pecaonal character of Ida Ciovernmeut, what they ; Consorvuiivos has been to attempt tho formation of a iiOW party 

really desired' waa u more porsonal Govornrnont still. They ^ which shall be composed of meinbora of the Right and Left 
might hardly oaiu whether ISlurslial Mac Mahon restored Geiitres and slmll accept tlio recognition of the ICepublio us u 
the ISmjMro, or the Monarchy by right divine, or the Munarcliy j condition of its existcnco. Tlio statemont may bo true or Ihlso 
by jiopular election; but they did care tlut Im sliouid restore ‘ os regards {Nirticulars, but there ctm bo little doubt tlmt it is 
aoinething. The Marshal was sounded, and was luimd to ] a true roprosenUition uf tho leeliiiga of the majority. Tlioy 
be not iudispoaod for tho part assigned to liiiii. Q'o what found out, not for the lirst time, that for l)ie present 

longtha the consinrnton hud agreed to go, or in what way the | their strength is t-o sit still, and they feel so tmieh compro-^ 


It is not surprising to hoar that iho liiat move of tho 
Consorvuiivos has been to attempt tho formation of a iiOW party 


which shall bo composed of msmbora of the Right and Left 
Centres and sliall accept tlio recognition of tlio ICepublio ua a 
condition uf its existence. Tlio statement may bo true or fklso 
os regards {Nirticuhirs, but there cmi bo little doubt tlmt it is 
a true roproscnUition uf tho leeliiiga of the majority. Tlioy 


plat was to be W'orked'out, has not been stitud with any con- I 
fldence. It woa not necessary to be prtK iiki on these luads to 
give verisimilitude to iho stury. M. Tiiihiis is easily pro- 
voked, end when provokwl is certain to roHort to his favourite 
menace.' He would only have to be taunted into resigning 
oliiee, and then be taken ut his woid, to give them all tho 
op])ortuuity« ihoy needed ^ 

As regards iho actual facts, it is ^vrobable tliat tho first of 
tlieee veiaions is nearer the trutli than the second. Tiic theory 
of a formal conspiracy may i>eT}ia|»a not o.viggorate tlie 
hatred winch the Itighl feel towards M. Thiihls, but to all 
appenmneo it decidedly' exaggerates their coiu-ago in giving 
oll'eot to it. They con hardly fail to know that to depose M. 


miseti by the talk of their inoro cxiroine mumbom itmt they nro 
anxiouB to weed their ranks o! such violozit iind unmanageable 
allies. Tlio easiest way of doing this is to construct a new 
party. Tlie Will-o’-tho-wisp which luis brought them into 
their present dillieiilty is tho wish to soo a homogenous 
majority where in reality tlioro has bocri rnmo to aoo. They 
wore misled by tho notion that they could construct a strong 
Purluuwmtary jiarty which should bo ut wicc a cliock upon 
tho Govenimont and iij)oii their own tmruly nlliefi. They Imvo 
now discovered that an orgaTiiiation of this kind iBim irtipoasi^ 
bility. A French Conservative cniinot hold hi msslf equally aloof 
from the Covernmont and from the extronm Right. A Furliamoii- 
iary majority can only ho cmistructcd hy the aid of one or othiv 


Thieks-— imd to omit tb ask him to reconsider his resignation ulomcnt. To ally UrcinKrlvcf with thecxtremeKlghtwouldontail 
would in effect amount to a dt-position— would be to giv-o tlm conge<jutiico« ol llie utmoet gravity. IV niJy thcniMilvM with 
BiKwd for ft renewftl of Mrif. which miriit .tt uny iuomont W- Thieks will nt itll (wonts leave inftttom wlmro they ure. 


devolbp into actual warforo. There may Im a fmr m«n The National party, if it is ever rtiluead into slm|) 0 ; will dc- 
among ttiem of more than common impetuosity who wold voJop no new j»oIicy ; it will bo content to play tlm name 
wolcomo 'SQcb a rcsmlt fis atalloveiits better tliun tho exist itig useful, though undistiuguhdiod, part that tho majority' has 
comiiromisoe Thay'mny argtio Umt to sit Mill now is to sw «xccr»t during th® inus vnl when it lina allowed 

thoUOpublio oonsoiidaled, and 4hst to a\*ortlirow it when onco i*-**^*!!^ ^ ho kvl astray by men, of pronoimccd monarchical 
it Ima been bot up wiU be a yet harder work than to liglit in tendencies. It wiU give tho- (same grudging but dlftotlvo 
ordAt to prevent its being sol up. If' it bo once granted that B^pp^^rt to M. it will show tbo uRtnc'eKUfVnal oixpii* 

to promote the establishment' of mouHTchies at all times and in ‘the establishment of tho llupublle, and feel the same 

in all places is the chief cniLof^ man, there i.i much to bo said Bocrot irritation at tho c6nsec;uonccs of its own condueci TliC 
for ttes reasmriiigi It caimot U* denied Uiat the Republic rumours that have been flying about fbr Uia 

sumds a much bs^w chance of being pcnnaneni— -as Fronchmon fortnight Heems to be, that the relations’ between lh« 

caunt nwiiisiienoe---<haii it did twelve months ago. Mk Tiiiaks Hovcmmoiit and tho Assembly in- tdi essential respoots, 
has govonied I^tmwsdur^ the intert^al with groat odtoitneas, ^ befbre tho intervieir of ike Right 

andupen the whole with great succeas, and eachof M. Tiiuats’s Tuiehs. 

irnnapliB has been a finesh score on tho side of Uie Re|mblic. 

At three no one'qoite knew how far his jirofcssious of faith in 

the Govermnetit' that divides Frenchman least were really CON^ULATl jniUST)rCTlOK.^\lN RG VTT. 

goimine. Tbc' liefk baff 8u»|iecta<i him of plotting an TT ia well that tho House of Commons sliouW nt suitalde 
UHcaaM roeSoratioii ; the Right were disposed to accept JL intervals bo renii tided of the anomalous relations which 
liM’' iiiiii‘^moaiu»oiiioM iqpscolies' ae desiguod to wrap up ( exist between Kastom Govemments and tho Jiiupoiioou com- 
mmifttvddBiil' iatantissii^ to be disslased wlum thw iitfiMi wnm i h? trt' ... 1 


CONSULAR JUJUSDICTIOK^JN RGYirf. 

T ia well that the House of Commons should nt suitalde 
intervals be reminded of the anomalous relations which 


incmatidikia intstttmr to be diieloMHi wlMm the tim^ wm within tlicir bordcra Egyptian Viceroys and 

ripe fop their psd>licatiea» TImpto is no room far any such Mluii^ri, liaving attained more than a amaitcring of mod«jra 
urmrtninqr nowi Wbatatrer tmy ^ M, Tillius's seorot im- civilisation, natiwully chafe'ottlie restminU which are itniK^Mcd 
prcMioni- so^ y ‘tto oe nati ttitiowU iutw oi, Ids Yiews' as to Uio by- foreign- jealousy on tlieii domestic aduiinistration. Not 
eonstitutionsi pnMMSit'hmra bsooM pt^ctiy^ clear; ^ Jong omy uBerohants and capitalists whose oiUerp^ise ad/is greatly 
os ke lives and governs Franco will coniinuo a Republic. Rut to tlio prosperity of the country, but^ miseollaneous adven- 
wliotever the fanatics of the Right may hold aa to the wisdom tbrmof all nations enjoy exemption from tlio ordinary-juria- 
of drawing tho sword without furUicr delay, tills is obvioaaly j dietkm. The ocssiou of the Xooiau Islaiids to Uicece lmj» 
net the doctrine^ of* any oonoideiaUe^ seciton of French ! happily relieved the English Consiilato from the ttouUeshui^ 


CiioseinratNaia. Di«ii»j|ei^, would l^ep^haps to ovcri^ uf «»ny UAWSroimloiis vagabonds both in 

M:- Tnitts- ha has had tinw to cle any inose j Egyptisnd in Tutkay ; but a shifty Greek in trouble olUu 

mi s< rh > ef,fv > Xhqfvsxe: tm ppnspored te ov^hrow him j dnieovsSs that by soma luieacplaiiied mocesshe has l.»ceomo a 
: uiikawthflriOiw ooiiriiwa them^ that he and everybody gohjeet ofBnmowor of Rttiail As tBe Egyptian Gpvtrnmu.i 
telsa wiU Urn. omAmw Timra is, no fgmk, ImsBaoe offbid to oSb4‘ am cd iu ikw^/uI mtsons, iu rc 

biJhy,,«athunP‘i«^ ih^ uy itonSi probably remoiu wiihout effect but U 

mkmmnmm Ku mighs. not be ioelined tiiei itwideatsl hmmenmtm which hr Wy Ehrupeans-frota 

nanb <>thy wto ryitfik. ^ ot. privihges among ibemselvcs. 4^ RXitui. 

be^dR]|said^to.J|^ fit liiti^w»a^a.vm^ tdafiRiuWfr, who iiRrodii^ the^ieot intb tik Itiw of. 

aodomia jComWii, nfSntiD&ed a dun^hstto^ ihlgf^ bsttrecu 
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a Belgian and a Frenchman which proceeded aimnltaneooaly 
before their respeotiye Consuls. Either Amctlonai^ decided 
in favour of his countryman, and it may be supposed that the 
plaintifE was practically defeated. A petty fraud in a bazaar 
perpetrated at the expense of Blr. Cochrakk himself might 
nave found a precedent in cities more civilized than Cairo. In 
Switzerland, where there are no capitulations or foreign juris* 
dictions, travellers find that the local tribunals always decide 
gainst the unhappy victims of indigenous landlords or drivers. 
The petty grievances of tourists would hardly deserve either 
Parliamentary discussion or diplomatic intervention; but 
Egypt is, os Mr. Cocukakb truly stated, an important centre 
of commerce ; and tho facilities of trade are directly afPocted 

tho uncertainty of tho law and by all impediments which 
disturb tho regularity of administration. Although it is 
necessary that tho lives and proj^rty of foreign visitors and 
losidents should be protected, Uiore is little danger of their 
being subjected to exceptional injustice. For more than one 
generation the local rulers have employed the sorvices of 
European agents in almost every public department. At this 
moment the Kiiedivl's chief engineer is an Englishman, and 
an expedition under on English commander is, with tho pro- 
fossod object of checking the slave trade, engaged in extending 
tho Egyptian dominion along tho upper valley of the Nile. 
Experience has shown tho error wliich was conimitted when 
the construction and management of tho Suez Canal were 
allowed to full into tho hands of French capitalists. To the 
surprise and disappointxnonf of tho countries bordering on tho 
Mediterranean, the Canal is principally used by English 
shipping, and it would have been desirable that the interests 
of its owners should have been more closely identified with 
tho prosperity of trade. It may bo confidently assorted tliat 
unless the predominant interest in tho Canal eventually be- 
comes English tho mumtemmeo and gradual improvement of 
tho undertaking will not bo ofToctuuUy assured. 

Tho rivalry which prevailed in Figypt between England 
and Franco from tho days of Mkiikmkt Am to a recent period 
has fortunately in some degree abated. It is not likely that 
during tho present generation Franco will attempt foreign 
conquests; and the pacific and unambitious policy of England 
is now generally recognized on the Continent. Tho Power 
which was two or throe generations ago most actively engaged 
in acquiring new possessions in all parts of the world hits 
sinco been tlio first to discover that markets are more cheaply 
secured by the simple process of buying and selling than 
by conquest. As long as the Eiupiro includes tlio roquisito 
number of ports and coaling stations at convenient distances, 
tho multiplication of dopondencies only involves useless cost 
and danger. Although it is probuible that an Englisli Vice- 
roy would govern Egypt better than tho Mahometan descen- 
dant of an Albanian advontumr, the advantage would accruo 
principally to the natives, while tlie possession of the provinco 
would provoke univorsal onvy and occasional hostility. Tho 
Emperor Nicholas, when ho offered Egypt to England as her 
sharo in tho spoils of tho Turkish i'impirc, was probably well 
aware that tho acceptauco of his prujiusul would have securod 
bini the incidental advantago of a histing quarrel between 
England and Franco. It is much better that French and English 
merchants should mako money, while tho Khedive more or 
less efficiently keeps tlio ponce among tlio native population. 
An ostensibly Mahometan Government has many facilities for 
dealing with Arabs and African savages, although its conduct 
may not always strictly conform to tho European standard 
of morality. The ambiguous position of a ruler who 
is not yet absolutely sovereign facilitates the exercise 
of forel^ influence. English sUitesmen have consistently 
opposed the separation of Egypt from Turkey; but they 
would not less resolutely resist any attempt to reduce Egypt 
to the condition of an ordinary Turkish province. It is con- 
venient that tho country should ho neutral, and that its 
fortunee diould be as fiir as possible independent of political 
compUeatiGns. The attempt in which M. Triers ^Icd, two- 
and-thirty yem to create an Egyptian kingdom under 
the patronage of Franco, was at tho tune ill-judged ; and it 
is not likely to be renewed. It is not improbable that com- 
meroial rendenta in half-civiliied regions may tend more and 
more to form themfelvos into extra-territorial communities on 
the model of foe little republics which have been organized in 
acme of foe porta in foe further East. In Cluna and Japan 
even Americana ceam to vex Englishmen, and Calvinist 
misibmariei openly diaspprove of foo massacre of Roman 
. priesti and nona. The necessity of asmoiaUng for 

miiradlMtaotion is forlemurg^in E^ptfoanin China; 
tumm foom all parta of Christendom have in all fiastem 
^ intesMi in eemmoii. 


The anarchy which results fScom foe premt qrstem of 
consular juriMiction is universally acknowledged;* and 
some approximation has been made to an understanding on 
the subject between foe French and Eoglish Oovemments. 
The simple remedy of rendering Europeans to the 

ordinary Egyptian tribunals is wholly inadmianble. It mights 
bo well that summary juatioe should be executed on aomSAoi 
the discreditable adventurers who crowd to Alexanforia mid 
Cairo from the coasts of the Levant ; but it would be intoler- 
able that English, French, or American traders and visiton 
should be placed at the mor<^ of a Cadi whose notiona of joe* 
tice probably correspond with those of his predecessors as 
recorded in the Arabian Nighia* It seems to have been pro- 
posed that civil and criming coses in which foreimers are 
concerned shall be submitted to a mixed Court of Egyptian 
and foreign judges. It may perhaps be right that the local 
authorities should enjoy an ostonsible right of jurisdiction, as 
tho Lord Mayor and Aldermen assert thp municipal indepeu- 
donee of the City of London by sitting at the Old Bailey beside 
tho Judges who exclusively administer justice. On the other 
hand, it is indisponsabio tnat through a majority or by somo 
j otlier contrivance tho European members of the tribunal 
should retain tho virtual management of the proceed- 
ings. The difilculties ol' constituting a tribunal of judges 
accustomed to diilercnt systems of law would be over- 
come by tho exercise of ordinary discretion and for- 
bearance. French and English judges would soon learn 
to understand one another ; but Oriental and European doc- 
trines would be found practically irreconcilable. It is con- 
ceivable that, altliough Mahometans seem incapable of being 
converted to Christianity, tlio 8[>cchiclo of Courts administering 
civilized justico may gradually inlluonco native habits of 
thought and practice. Unlike the Turks of the Europeaii 
provinces, the mixed population of Egypt has been accustomed 
to regard tho foreign residents as a kind of alien aristocracy. 
The dominant race are themselves few in number, and the 
peasantry is not sutliciently advanced in cultivation to be 
alfectod by political prejudices. The ambitious designs of 
Meiiemet and Iuuaiiim to found an Imperial dynasty of their 
own are wholly obsolete. One or two of their successors 
adopted tho opposite policy of Booking a closer connexion witli 
tho aoveroign Fewer at Constantinoplo, and tho Porto boa on. 
more tiian one occasion relied on Egyptian forcos for the sup- 
pression of internal rebellion. The present Vicxrot has 
sometimes been suspected of intonding, at the instiga- 
tion of Russia, to assert his independence; but, if noccs- 
aoiy, tho inlluenco of England and France would always 
bo eilectualiy used to maintain tho existing neutrality. 
Tho resident Consuls necessarily exercise diplomatic func- 
tions under the general control of the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople, but tho Khedive bos not established tho right 
of being represented by Envoys at European Courts. His 
rank corresponds to tliat of the great feudal vassals in the 
middle ages, and bo would lose in security more than he would 
gain in dignity by exchanging his hereditary Viceroyalty for 
a precarious ci'own. If he desired to emancipate hinuielf from 
tho tutelage of European Powers, the existence of foe Suez 
Canal, which may perhaps add largely to foe prosperity of 
his dominions, would alone suifico to disappoint his hopes.. 
The French projectors of the scheme may confidently rely on 
the support of their own Government against any local inter- 
ference with their rights, and England will never consents 
that tho highway to India should ^ controlled by any in- 
dependont Power. The grosser anomalies which result from 
the claims of European residents to immunity will ba 
gradually redressed, but any Govoroment which may rule ia 
Egypt must be prepared to acquiesce in many infringements- 
of its nominal soveroiguty. At present the mode of aovem- 
ment suits all parties better than any alternative whi(£ could 
bo suggested, although no politician would have deliberately 
invented the plan of an hereditary Viceroyal^. * 


THE LICENSING BILL. 

T he Licensing BUI has reached foe House of tlommem. 

It is a Bill ^ moderate scope. It aims at inqiroveiiieut 
of foo Ucmising aufoori^, and streogfoeniog foe p^oe stgu- 
lationa, and that is about alL As legi^ foe forw objao^ 1 
all reamnable persons agree in dssiriiig to attain it* As J 
regards foe latter, foe principal qusstum la as to thaliosg oi ^ 
olufoigpublfo-hoiisss^aiidfoi^ badmdadlgti^ 
tfoouvei)tonos^ssoseiHiisdmfoabss(Mst&^^ » 

Bbocs says foat ha W fsositnad alra^ 
advanooig luwr fot Hifo 11 «k 
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ratio of diwtoMa On Ibo other htmi^ it is clear lliai 
any importaxift reduction in the uumbor of houra must be 
attaoded in large towns with saoh considerable eaoe^ons as 
greatly to wpair the Taltie of the rule. The case of pei^s 
empl^ed in theatres has been lately broi^ht under attention ; 
and it^oleor tbatany poblic-houae in the vicinity of a theatre, 
and aeoQstomed to supply its wants, would be entitled to a 
dispensation from any early-^oaing rule. Tbe case of at-^ 
tmidants at early markets would be equally strong for 
exemption from any regulation of late opening. It ma^ 
|>erhap 8 be tiie best way of dealing witii this question to remit 
It for oonsidozation by the magistrates of districu, who are 
neoeesarily acquainted with the habits and ro(}uirement 8 of 
Uie population amid whioh they live. A system of special 
exemption from ordinary rules baa the advantage tliat tlio au- 
tlmrity conferring a privilege may impose coadilions on its 
exercise. There is a difFerenco easily understood, but diiH- 
cult to exprem in words, in the manner of conduct- 
ing public-houses; and it might be possible for magis- 
trates to require that those who enjoy spocUil advantages 
should do something to deserve tliein. At any rate, it 
appears that if Parliament narrows tbe houra considerably, 
it must lodge somewhere a power of relaxing its own 
rules. It is remarkable that the demand for restriction 
is now preferred with increased urgency on the ground that 
hours of labour are being sliortened and wages are being in- 
creased in many trades, and that the time and money thus 
placed at the workman's dis[>08ul will be spent at tlic pubHc- 
houBO. This argument, however, proves rallier too niuqli ; 
for if a man has money and desire he will contrive to use 
the one to gratify tiie other. If ho cannot drink beer 
in company, he will drink gin at home; or, in other 
words, he will transfer bis custom from the publican to 
the grocer. It has been thought right that the pruvisioti 
as to closing, whatever it be, should apply to grocers 
as well 08 publicans ; but obviously a ilian who habitually 
drinks gin will take core to supply himself within the hours 
of business. A grocer's sliop is open, we will say, for thirteen 
hours coDfliatontly with the sobriety of the neighbourhood ; 
but if that shop is open another hour, the temptation to 
drunkenness becomes irrosistiblc. When the discuasion has 
got as far as this, we begin to feel that it is necessary to have 
recourse to common sense. The publicans may reasonably 
complain if the grocers' hours of selling exceed tlieir own, and 
equality in tliis respect between tho two branches of the 
licjuor trade can do no harm. This remark applies equally to 
any provisions against adulteration. Mr. liiit'Cfi says that a 
recent examination of liquor sold in London failed to furnish 
a justification for tho sweeping complaints commonly maclo of 
adulteration. On the other hand, it is said to be impossible 
to procure a glass of good, pure, and wholesome beer in any 
publio-houso, and the adulteration of gin is declared to bo 
one of the most serious evils that call for remedy. It would 
bo dosirablo, and apparently not imptuctictible, to discover 
the truth upon this branch of the subject. Let trustworthy 
examinations bo made oi' samples of beer and gin purchased 
at various retail houses, and let the results be published. It 
has been lately stated in a Parliamentary papor that much 
harm beyond simple drunkenness is caused by the deleterious 
ingredients of what is commonly called gin. It may bo that 
tho gin spinners " arc unjustly accused, but at any rate it^ 
would bo satisfretory to have their justification, if it m forth-* 
coming. 

Sir WiLFBii) IAwsoh has at last said something worth 
quotation. According U> him the grocers accuse the publicans 
of making all the men drunk, and the publicans accuse the 
grocers of making all tiie women drunk. lie would draw the 
inference that bom publioana and grocers ought to be pro* 
hibited, and haring thus paamd b^ond the utmost limit of 
practical legislation we must decline to follow him. Ho was 
onthnsiastifially cheered at a recent meeting of his sniiporters 
at Exeter HalL The snppcntcte of the Permissive Bill assure 
us that they are entirely satisfied with its present position, and 
on this point we hare tbe happiness to agree with them. It 
strikes ns, hemem, that diefr leader most be rather at a loei 
a new aignment when he tdeea up tiie lonr hours of pnhlio* 
house boiinesi aaajpriefanoe to pcAmen and bamiaidi. There 
k a Bin before tiie flofws of CoauDDons to prevent woorn 
lAilcing in oertda toadae mote than fif^-foor hows a wedC| 
add Sir irmnw Lawmi desfres tinti mis Bill shotild extend 
toberspida. Ve are hjiwineaiw sore tint the yowigkdies 

It assy bL however, tiwt bt 
kffliteuedmpioft tfcetil b taqpwDile w m wooMp to 
tiart itfaiwlt£g iMote tud enluBi^ eSsetive 


with ouatomers ft>r more than nine hours dally. But even if 
he had got as fiur as Uiia, the publican might answer that bis 
business w«ui so good that he could afibrd to Iceep two bar* 
maids. When any genuine couiphuut is nroduoea from due 
class of women that they are overworked me Houss of Com- 
mons will douMlesi respectfrxily enunrlain it. In the mean- 
while we tiiaU take leave to think ^at the xeme^ for tiieir 
wrongs, if they have any, is in their own hands. Few publi- 
cans would be so blind to their own interest as to keep a 
woman with a grievance behind thoir bars. The work they 
have to do, unless it be done willingly, had better not be done 
ataU. 

Tho agitators somethiies represent tliomselvos as engaged 
in educating tho people, and ii' they really would do llus 
instead of merely taking about it, they would have our entire 
sympathy in tlioir eilorts. If they would address themselves 
to tho men who arc earning more money in leas time than 
they used to do, and would try to awaken in them tho foelings 
of rational humanity, which oy current supposition are alto* 
gother wanting, they would almost certainly do good, and at 
any rate they would dq no harm. If they spent ioo,oool. in 
maintaining an army of preachers of tciiiperanoe, noViody 
w*ould complain. Indeed, wo sliould not greallpr complain if 
they spent that amount in agitating for tlioir lavourito Bill, 
inasmuch as they aro certain not to curry it. They are in 
fact undergoing tho process of oxtinguishmeht. Mr. Bnucx 
will accept whatever amcnduienU a majority requires in his 
Bill, and when tho Bill has paasod, the question > will be done 
witii for some time. When once it is seen that nothing beyond 
regulating tho liquor trailiu is possible, the discussion resolves 
itself into matters of detail, which can beat be settled in 
Ckimmitteo. Pcrha^is tho most unoiul work that any journalist 
could peribrm m reloreuco to thia subject is to urge magis* 
tnitos to make tiicmselvos thoroughly nc(|uainUHl with the law of 
licensing, and with tiio condition and wants of tiielr neighbour- 
hood, so tliat tho experience of tho next few years iiitiy show 
that they deserve tho confidence which Parliament still reposes 
ill them. The Agitation lor whut is called {lopular control 
will die away when it is seen that tilings aro well managed 
by those who now hold power. As regards tho law, which is 
now distressingly complicated, we may hope that next your it 
will bo reduced into one or iiiero tolerably intelligible statulos. 
As regards practico under the law, the Licensing Boards for 
counties and boroughs, witii some supervision from tliu IJomu 
Otiico, may graclmlly nrrivo at soniuiliing like uniformity. 
Tho utmost, however, that can bo Jicqjcd from tho combined 
eirorts of Legislature and KxocuCivo is, tliat public* h(nnfr:H 
sliail bo well conducted and not too numoruUM. Any pro- 
posal for direct restrictlou is open lo ubviinu objeciions 
which have not yet been answered. But the satnu rijsult 
may bo obtained indirectly to an ado(|uato extent, because 
it is certain that if public-houses are to be well con*^ 
ducted there must bo sumo limit to thoir number. If, how- 
ever, experience proves anything, it is tiiis-'-that if tho o[>en 
trade in li(|uor be unduly chccke<], an illicit trodo is sure 
to nourish. Magistrates who aro popular in tiielr districts 
can generally find out much beyond that which police- 
men report to them ; and this is a point well woriliy of 
thoir particular attention. They should endeavour so to 
apply Uio law as to produce tho least amount, not only of 
apparent, but of real evil. One speaker in the House of 
Commons complained that the Bill as it has been brought in 
would leave the licensed victuallers in full posseision of thoir 
monopoly. It is true that if tiie Bill posses tlie licensed victuallers 
will be relieved, if tiioy conduct themselves prudently, irom 
any alarm os to the security of their property for some 
years to come. Tlio discussion of the last two years will 
have made that clear to many whioh a few saw at first — tliat 
prohibition is iinp<issible ; but regulation, if not carried too fiir 
IS desirable alike for customers and dealera As soon us this 
has become clear to tho minds of the bishops and clergy who 
have hitherto lent themselves to agitation, it may be hoped 
that they will return to their more immediate and pressing 
duty. When a Koman Catholic Archbishop appears among 
tbe supporters of the Permissive Bill, one ia almost tempted 
to ask whether the mtem of religion and morality which he 
incnlcatee is believed by him to be an efficient restraint u|iofi 
human appetite. If it is, he bad better tniat to it ; and if it is 
not, be may be sure that no possible legislation will attain liic 
desired enoL After aHi wo find oumelves in substantial agree- 
rneot witii Sir Wiurain Lawson. Educate people to temper- 
ttioe^ end tiu^ Witt be temperate. 
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THE PIIOPOETIONAL REPEESENTATION 
# CliOTCIiET, 

MOllRISON’S Proportional Roprosentatlon Bill will 
. p(iilMij;M supply Bomo hints for a new game to amuse 
weary guests at country bouses during the dull evenings of 
the ensuing autumiu Anybody who finds tho arithmetic of 
b 6 zi(|Uo too easy or whist not sufficiently flckntilic will be 
charmed with Proportional ll<‘]irc 8 «ntatiori. If it were got up 
nicely, with pretty cards in a gay box adorned with portraits 
of Mr. IIakk, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Moimi^oN, and with rules 
in rhyme, it would be sure to take. The fun of tho game 
consists in its elaborate mystifications and amusing surprises. 
As many members are to be assigned to each coiistituoiicy ua 
the constituency contains “entire multiples of the quo- 
tient ” — tho quotient being tho jHjpulation of tho whole 
country, divided by the number of members — and any 
existing borpugh wiiich lias a r>opulation exceeding or 
equalling ** three multiples of the quotient ” is to be 
reckoned' a sojiuraLo constituency, Boroughs and counties are 
to be mixed up with wicli oilier for voting purposes, but are* 
ti) roUiin sqiarate I’ranchi.sos. Tlio country is to be diviilo<l 
into fiomo seventy or eigliiy ccmstituoncies, aud' there is to bo 
11 gencnil hotchpot of mcmbcTs fur each district. Every 
(Miididaio who obtains a certain proportion of votes will bo at 
once n^turnud. If a enndiduto has more votcn» than lU'o neces- 
Miry to secure his election, liis surplus votes will go to tho 
caiididutc wiio •stands next on tho list, and if any reinriin to 
tho third, and so on till they are all cxliaustod. If after this 
prtM'-eaa thuro are any candidates who have still not obUiined a 
Huiiicient iiumbor (d voles to lie elected, tho candlditto who has 
tho least nuuibor of votes will Itiivo to surrender his stock for 
distribution amorigat more favoured, but not fully qualified, 
competitors* It is supposed that in this way every vote will 
toll, ttiid that the opinion of the constituencies will be gauged 
with mathomutical accuracy. There is another old-fashioned 
]>arlour game which nearly ap[>roaohoB to this. It is called 
Cjuostioii and Answer, because u person outside a room is 
required to answer categorically Yes or No at hazard to (pies* 
tions which havo boon privately arranged, but have not been 
comimmicatod to him. The mnazomont of tho person who 
has given tlio answers when he learns what tlicy irnidy is often 
vei7 diverting* It is difficult, however, to imagine anything 
more ludicrous than tho surprise, disappointuioiit, and dii^iist 
which would bo gonemlly felt throughout tho country at the 
startling rosults of tho first elections conducted on the Propor- 
tional system. Tiio voting would, of course, bo very much at 
random* There uro certain names which would attract foolish 
or fiuiatioid poraons in all ports of a district, and the consent 
of all imbecile minority would outweigh the duicrimiuating 
votes of a majority of intelligent people who lmppeno<l to 
havo distribute their votes among u number of equally 
eligible cundldutOB. If it were ^vo^th whilo to revolutionize 
our electoral systenn in order to Bocuro the return of 
the Ticiiiummi Claimant, it mndd bo difficult to devise 
n molt} effectual scheme tlnm that of Mr. Hake, which 
has been reproduced in a modified form in Mr. 

]\[ouiasux's Bill. Mr. Mokiuson himself admits that tho 
cilocC of the moaauru would probably bo to introduce into tile 
llbuse of Cuinmous tho representation of crotchets; but ho 
a])nearB to bo of opinion that this would be a beneficial result; 
and that' crotchelB would find a natural home in that Asaombly* 
Everything, ho said, rimt is now iu [>olitics imd social philo* 

» Sophy is c^cd » crotchet until it ooiuos to be accepted by a 
fiubstauiial minority. A good deal of nonsense is often talked 
about the House of' Commons being an exact microcosm or 
mirror of the oouutry* It is quite im|iosaible that it could 
over be anything of tho kind. In order to produce such a 
result it would be necesHory to have moiubers with in- 
finitesimal fhketions of votes corresponding to the comparative 
insignificance of the parties who hod returned them* In point of 
fact, tho Hbuae of Commons is only s rough und‘ ready r^re- 
( ottiution of die more weighty elements of public opinion* It 
i^ uoitiior do&inblo nor practicable that the opimona of eveiy' 
potty clique or wet should be represented by voting power in 
Parliament, and' it is time enough for a (siotchet to zaako 
iis ivay there when it has at its back a snbatHitial ndxigiit|y 
cqiabU of hffiuonoing on election* 

It is diflicuU to imagine a more fantasde or inconsiatwKt 
mcasiu'e than the Proportional Kepreiantation Bill in tta 
lom ih which twenty-six memlim of the l^iiae 
Commons reckless enough to vote for it on .Wbdiw> 

^ day; It was admitted that the Bill could not be ap- 
1 piUd todu^vely to England ; that it' would be impoesiue 
to wtehottt an cuedmiktion of the borough and county 


franchises; and; fthrther, dnt it would wexk aadsfsetorily 
enly with household suffirage. ITndhr dieae oihnnnstBnDes it 
would have been natural and ceaaonnldh td indnde in 
the Bill all tho provisions which were easendM^tO'^its practical 
success. Mr. Moimisoif is indignant that mtUmd' interests 
should ever be sacrificed to parQr intexeata, and he aaatdai us 
, dmt his only object is to obtain an exaot repreaentafeleii.wthe 
! opinion of the nation in oil its aspects. We are bound' of oourso 
; to l)eliovo him when he says that it is only for the sakeof aimpli- 
'• city that he refrained from iwoposing tlmt Foriy-Bhllling Pree- 
, holders in lioroughs riiould cease to vote for counties, and' wo 
‘ prosumo it was for the same reason that he provided forewanm- 
! ing tho counties still further with borough votes* It may be 
: a remarkable circumstance that in three different ooimtries, 
in the United vStutee, in Denmark, and in England, three 
j diilbront impiircrs, without concert, should have hit upon this 
I wondortiil solieme of Proportional Representation; but this is 
I hardly in itself a sufficient ground for recommending the 
adoption of a bewildering and mischievous novelty in elec- 
) toral procedure. It is j>orhaps significant that, whereas 

* a few yciiirK ago the United States was tho model country of 
Radical ruiormurs, which corrupt and decrepit England was 

j urged to imitate as far os she could, the United States are nbw 
! usually held up as u dreadful Gxiim[)le to be carefully avoided, 
j A considerablo part of Mr. Morrlson’s speech was taken up 
I with showing the injurious operation of American caucuses 
j and wiro-pull(.*r 8 . Tliero is undoubtedly a great deal of force 
! ill his objections to the system of equal elcctorul distrii^ts, as 
' being dcstitnto of local pride, and subject to the arbitni^ 

* nmnipiilaliou of party inumigerH. The caucus systcni jirac- 
ticully dcjjrives electors, as ALr. MoKUisox Huid, of all Ireodom 
of choice in Holocting their own candidates, while it confers 
enoriuoua power on a small and irresponsible clique of wire- 

I pullers who are able to di(;tate tho choice of tlio constituency, 
and who may bo crotcliuty, fanatical, or corrupt. Mr. 
Mouuisox, however, appears to have overlooked the fact that 
tho helplessness of electors and tho power of wire-pullers 
would be infinitely greater under tlio system of Proportional 
Ropresentation than under that of c*qual electoral districts ; 
in fact the formor would includo all the evils of tho latter 
with a large jiddition of evils peculiar to itself. At first the 
fanatics and crotcliet- mongers would probably havo the best of 
it, but caucuses and managers would soon come into pky. 
The promiscuous multitude of one of llie agglomerated con- 
Btitueucios, scattered over a vast area and com|H>aed of tho 
most diverse and perhaps antagonistic elements, would bo 
utti^rly bewildered when called upon to make out a list of can- 
didates in tho order of preference. It vrould be natural to seek 
advice, and still more natural that advice should be ofiered ; 
and tho result would inevitably be tho adoption of a party 
platform, and a list of candidates to be voted for en bloc. 
As the electors in their perplexity would almost certainly fall 
into the hands of party managers, the HoTisa of Commons 
would be chiefiy compo^ of the nomineeii of caucuses, with 
a mixture of zealots and crotchot-mongers. The gentlemen 
at the Reform Club who were anxious the other dky to spare 
the peo])lo of Aberdeen the trouble of olhcting a member 
would bo able under the Proportional Representation system 
to concert their measures beforehand, and to impose their 
candidaies without difficulty on pacralysed and' Mpless oon- 
Biituouciea. Skilled agents would after a time be masters of 
tho ektetions, and the voters would be driven like riieep to 
tho fold. 

We do not know whether it is intended' that this qnrtem of 
Proportional Representation is to be established in oonjimotion 
with the Ballot or to supersede it; but iSf our hardly be 
"doubted that the tendency of the flystem, like' that' or' the 
Ballot, would be to diniTnish the personal' intsmit of the 
community in the election of membere* The clectora would 
soon disoover that they had no alternative but to surrender 
tliemselVea to the dictation of parly manager^ oroUNr 
selves to be overridden^ ax^tcheUniODgeni and'' advooalOe 
of extreme opinions* We are for fiom oqrhig foat; if all' 
electote^ were enlightened, pooeised of enaad jh^insii^ 
and animated by a keen public nuii^ tUeie xfldj^ nut be 
Boznething to be said in fovour of w* Mbsai90U^m||DaB^' Or 
lather of w. for we beliew Entmld be 

practicallj impoasibie to stop dhoti of the: Iktfor if’ the^;^ ‘ 
ciple wens admitted; But, eleoton^ bsihr 
what they an likely to be fir eemeootaManlilik . 

men foir me mdatr part of m o d e m o ittteHUhBMlM 
eduoafhm, knowing^ ^ voit:] 

in to fir aa tllsir'oitn r 

eon hiihtfy' itt'IO'' 
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Mi Hi Hum* Jnuddjr adnali ibM A» Bom of Cosiiimmi on. 
tbo wkoh jMpminli cbo oaimtigr my taut lUi • 
duo, bo ooaQjkkdns, lo "o mm of iHtty oo dA o n t o," oad, 
he rnghli Ibr **idom ooioBtifioiiliy eonotruclMMi nmehliiory*'* - 
It Km oonallj been a ment of our politioal oyi* 

tern 4iat it trieo to nuUce the Uest of petty uOcidonlM,** 
onQ lookB lather to praoticai leeulto tbao theoretical re- 
CmmwtB ; and the hbtoiy of Ftanoc io in my equally 
inatructive a« to the wm of a atrictly logicw Conau-> 
bi^oii and eciontilto lOaehaiefy. It ia mhapa auinewliat 
suqiriBtng to find that the Govamment haa no opioicm lo 
ofier on this wild and prepoetoroua meaaiue, and ospocially to 
bo told that it does not oall for an immediate deciaion on the 
“ part of thoM itho would be rojponaihlo for carrying out its 
** proviaione.** It would appear that Mr. Gladstoke ia pre* 
poring for the oontingenciea of a poaaildo campaign, not by 
burning hia bools, but by laying in a stock of* munitions of 
war. The eonetitution of Parliament ip to bo kept an open 
question in order to provide for tlie exigencies of poliuoal 
agitation. As Mr. Morrisok candidly observed, wo are on 
the ovo of ** now departures’* in politics, and ** ns soon os the 
“ Liboml par^ are in Opposition, they will raise the cry of 
“ elt^toraf relorni.** It will perhaps then bo discovered tliat 
the oondition of the agricultural labourer and liio want of 
houachold suflfrage in the counties arc branches oi' Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unfiuting Upas-tree which must be imniediatoJy dealt 
witli. 


dlMaae mhUS b at om 


would be juoTe aoeniiia to m that iu thia 
iafeeiioua. What excusa oan 


the patieai ia 
leaiid*-^ 

have Ibr ever tumiug hi 


oim cnrMiNALs. 

A GHEAT number of philAnthrcipists, male and fomalo, havo 
been fur many days duMUssing the impovtant qucstiuii, VViiat 
is the rltfht thing to do with our criuiinalM r Tho Congress seems 
to have Deen creditably distinguished Iroiti ninny of those which 
ore in the habit of gratuitously bestowing their wisdom upon 
mankind. A very large number of Iho members were roatly 
entitled to apeak with authority on the subject They brought 
to their task not merelv a general tendency to expansive bene- 
volence and a oapaoity for putting the uni verse to rights by tho 
onimciation of a few truismsi but also a large amount of prac- 
tical exjisriecice. There were speakers from every imrt of the 
world who had bad tho managetnent of prisons on a huge scale, and 
who fully aimreekitod the condirious of tliu problem l^fore us. It 
was impossibio but that many usofol bints should bo struck out, 
and wo may hopo that they will bear fruit in some doiiiiito rohirma 
But it is oIm true that any Congress, oven if it woro composed of 
the deepest philoeopheri, would have certain weaknesees. In a mul- 
titude of oouoiollors there ia always abundanoo of twaddlo and dif- 
fuse platitude. That alecnent does not apiiuar to have buou by any 
means absont fiom tho Middle Temple llail ; and, tuoroovor, tho 
discussion raided over m vast a variety of topios that it would ap- 
parontly be quite impoaiible to sum up its conclusions within any 
limited range. Every poasible question oonnectod in any way with 
the treatment of nrieonerti, before, during, and after their punisli- 
meiits, seems to nave been enorgeticidly discussod f and it woiihl 
be quite jnelaacboly to observe — wore it nut that tliem is sumo 
consolation in the fact — how many promising discussions were 
nippad In the bud muler the inexmablo pn^ssure of time. Gnn or 
two genazal principles asemed to emerge fram tho chaos of c<jn- 
iiicting opiniom siioh as the quosthm wbotiier relbnnation w 
reprsBsion shouM be the primaiy objeMJt of punishment Hero, 
as elsewhere, tbsis seems to have been much diderenco of sen- 
timent; and y# it ia obviou^ when w<o come to look at it, 
that the diffexence is one satner of practical deUU than of 
abstract principle. Kobody in fact would doiiy that it is dosirablu 
both to repress and to xoform. It is plainly iWraUle that whilst 
there are criniiDali^ which is likely to be case for some tixae 
to come, they shcnild have a wholesome fear of gratifying their 
amiable jpipensitiea. Agentieiaan who wishes to stamp bis wife 
intoajeQy should be made to understand that the coMoquemoes 
to bis own penopal eomkai will be highly disagmable. It as 
also plain ti^ tf we can efibet such a.cluinM in his nhumcter Uiat 
when he letums to ilia .dischaTge of his oopiugal rulatiens 
he will treat bis wiCs to a new bmat iostaad of hraaklng iusr 
h«ad,UwiUbesomucli thetwtUrrIisrsocieW. The on\y question 
is how the twojdiyMti can he McoudhMl. The proUiim is,to 
mako tUoffi m dtenMiUe as iHty be for the pnsonar whisst 
dMuffighim «i^Ie ai poi^ 

IlhfortMattiy IhMo ese a gmA mm people on whom mur le- 
fonnxxig ittafKdihMem,toJbe so ntterly hopam that the detenmit 
mode of AvaikhUL of Uys 

hnilM ifho mgmilmm m TeSm Coutts a» all but devoid 
even ttmfo cf wltick 

aliteweMkplojBOimnilm^^^ membaMafeo* 



qpanaoeie^? jk aneaaay oovtidtii weecmimMtad simmtiiimegd, 
eSUed JEMmmWf it was argued with much ingenuity and a eer* 
tain show of reason, tliat when a man was in sum a condition that 
nothing remained peealble for him hut hopeless and jpiolongad 
■uUhring, the right thing was to put him to death. It was of 
coume Mded tnat the consent of the patient should first be 
obtained to so decisive a remedy for all human ilia Tho oitij 
answer which could be mwle firom^ tho point . of view of 
practical convenience was the extreme liability to abuse of such a 
powoi*. Bead men toll no tales; and it would be unploasmitly 
easy for a wife who wanted to get rid of her husband to put an 
end to the uui'ortunate personas oxUUmoe, and to Sot up tho thooiw 
that she had acted only by the exprose desire of the invalid. 
There con, however, be no doubt that if such a system could be 
intrvHluccd with sufliotuni safeguards, it would put an end to a 
gniAt quantity of human suiforing. Whether that would bo a 
sulfloioiit justiflcAtion for ibo prActicD is a quastidn involving a 
gi^oat mauY moral and thooli>gi(?iil prohhuus on which wo cannot here 
outer. Tiioiijrh the tCMidoncy of cii ilizntion is certainly to increase 
tho value of hitmnn life nud to condemn the prat'iico of tho 
savngos who put their aged parents out of the way from motives 
of tliu purest kiudnea^, it may possibly bo held that our scrupulosity 
can bo pushed ho liir ns to defeat its own ends. rit>me, however, of 
tho obvKuis objeotiouH to tho propsnl do not Apply to tho case of 
crliniuAls. Suppose it to he eonclusivoiy proved that a human 
being has boemuo so utterly degraded that there are no hopes of 
maiithg anything bettor of him, should wo not lx> giving rathor a 
dosimble bW>n to mankind by removing him oltogetlicr from tba 
world H Tho moral would be not, ns in the other case, that sufiarlng 
is All iutolcruble evil, but that a certain dexrao of moral dopravily 
is intolerabltE You liave brought yourself to such a pitch, the 
judge would say to the criminal, that on tho wholo )ou are a 
nuisonco, iind that there is not the least chance that you will ever 
Ih 3 anything biitn niiiHanco. Therofoiv, He off with you! Whither, 
it is not our proviiuxi to inquire. 1*110 other world is fortunately 
beyond our c^>ntrnl, and you will doubtless l>o dlspoiod of there as 
iiifluito wisdom may dirr^ct ; but in this you are simply a comxpt- 
ing ^«mcy, like tho cholera or the smtilUpux. and wu shall excise 
vou iixiin soinety, to tho satisfaction of mankind in gouem). Mr. 
iiarwin points out in ono of hia ingenious speculations that, If bees 
have a moral sense, tho working boo probaoly considers it as a first 
principle thiitthu dronosHhoiild bo oxturmtnatod at a certain period of 
their existeiico. The iirgnment is iidvancod to |trovethat morality 
is tho croatiou of the coudilions uudor which we live; and tliat ft 
might be so materiiilly altered tinder a cbnugo of circtimstshees that 
fratricide would liocame a duty inst4Mul of a crime. On principlci 
of tttUitarianisin it seoms to lio capable of btuiig aigucd that, oven 
os things ore, a very iinoJogoua duty might exist. Wo (k> not 
indeed tV*el it right to destroy dronus, or there would be some 
horrible gaps amuopt tho ematueulal cloAses; but when tho 
drone takes to go about atinging hia neighbours, why not sum- 
marily smash <biui ? The answer would <n coume bo ubvimts, and 
indeed is pretty much the sattiB as that which wc should make to 
tho rerufKly proposed iu i^hnwma. There would be a difficult 
about drawing the lino. If wo wore to bo restmimMi by no oioml 
principle, aari woro not to take into account the indifect influence 
upon tho gooerai sense of ixxmrity and justice, it can hardly bo 
dvubted that a very exteosivo masearro might be arranged which 
would be productive of highly beneficial efieots to tfao aurvivovi. 
We do not ogrtte with the g^utleimm wbo proposed to oink Ireland 
for a fow hcHiTs beneath tho level of the AUaiitic, for ihero 
are niar^ exf^^llcnt people in Ireland ; hut tho p<dioe could 
easily fumiah a list of criminal cUssoe whose annihilation 
would be no sensible drawback U> the sum of inielligem’io 
and good feeling at pnuient existing, and would render our 
throats and pockets a g<^ deal saror than they are at ibis 
moment. Chio objeetiou, Imwever, to such a proceeding, 
which is Bufiicient without going further, Is that neitlMtf the 
police nor any other body could safely be trusted with such a 
pc^er. The precedent would be very awkward, and if ever our 
trie^ of the CaBUDiine should get the upper hand tiiey might bo 
iscluied to retort upon the gavaniiiig cIumw, Wo mtist tharefors 
be content with the cmernthin af Uiealowier agMcias which will, 
it is to be hipped, gsaaually lead to the survivid of the fittest and 
tile dying out of toe most dsttaadsd tilmta* 

Evan m the iAmi|fearntiv^ limUed ease at aimltiali xvgularly 
oondsamed, the difficulty of dsciefon makea the remedy pmcUeally 
impussible. We may oontinue to hang .murdstm^ butr we cenoot 
*%? bosaniM! we pronounee hiss to be momllv lo- 
ciiwbla There is AO sufifoient test for tim piutKiae. Atro^us 
cntim4ont^oiimmAUiMy^^ Msfiy 

el the wMst. eases aip simply iha^iMult of drU; and if »t s 
fo^Ue to .make imm sobse, k may he pesribk to 
Mglm htm^atolmbfyluwrulfoembM orsosfoto. In short, the 
fiisstiM rfRMrti bisiM IS altogether too didioito a one to 
bosolvsdliftimiM^MKlrMilf 0^ W'ecan 

Mj Hm a liven mimMl hm iwamkM on 

•• toeosito wMoh desOrvm daalh ; hat we 
eempletoflfomieer ebeam- 
ifonito waeU jost aabs hfot sm lnr shfa ereven nssm Tkeugb, 

to arasmics npoo fib hMUfMaal, 
wib fitfoet MPWdstm nf fiko ^sfom. thm are 
pi jmm^ho mlltmpgt be xfifa mws b do 
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whftt wo may, though we cannot put owr flnjror upon the parti- 
culatglpn of whom it may be truly aaid. From this it follows 
that flR purely reformatoiy system cannot be carried out to its 
lofpcal consequoDoeSi which would involve ^e removal of the 
absolutely incurable as well as the improvement of the curable. 
There are a great many ruffians whom we cannot kill off, or 
who, in other words, must remain as a permanent burden 
upon the country; and for them it is plain that nothing hut 
purely deterrent agencies can be useful. The conception of a 
prison as a moral hospital points therefore to the ultimate ideal, 
but by no means to the existing state of things. It is melancholy 
that there should be inevitably many persona who can only be 
kept from mischief by simple fear. It is ardently to be wished 
that their number may bo diminishod by every means open to us, 
short of downright killing. It is to bo wished, too, no doubt, 
that we should abstain as much as possible from punishments 
which doCTado as well as deter. It is a misfortune that we are 
compellea to keep these crirainalB in awe by measures which 
frighten without refonning thorn, and tend to make them more 
cunning rather than loss wicked. Still, under existing circum- 
stances, the evil, however lamentable, is unavoidable. 

And from this it follows that the Questions at issue can only be 
decided by practical experience. Wo should bo only too glad if 
we could bang nobody and* degrade nobody. liut how far 
criminals can bo kept within Itdorable bounds by niensures 
which do not involve death or degradation is a question which 
can only bo satisfactorily answered by those who have an 
intimate acquaintance with the manners and cusUims of the 
criminal classes. Mere seutimont is certainly tempting on such 



one of those in whicn general principles without the aia of inti- 
mate practical cxperiouco are utterly futile. Wo aro^ there- 
fore glad to see tuat the Congress nas devoted itself, in spite 
of some amiable rhetoricians, cbielly to the discussion of an iniinite 
variety of minute details. Wo are glad also to believe Mr. 
Bruce’s assurance that, as a matter of fact, wo are making some 
progress towards the satisfactory solution of the numerous difficult 
problems involved. The result is, however, that wo must either 
indulge in mere phititudos or plunge into n numVier of small 
practical questions which can only be satisfactorily treated when 
they have taken the shape of definite proposals. 


I a quarry, piohaUj imtil the time nf Justinian, and 
tea the uaysler has been ymAj spyesding a fresh 
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THE TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 

I N A shed which for losny years contained the long-lost remains 
of one of the Seven Wonders of the World, the newly found 
relics of another and still more renowned of those wonders are . 
now to bo seen. For, by an arrangement unusually in keeping I 
with the fitness of tbin^^ the space at the British Museum which | 
was until recently occupied by the marbles from the Mausoleum is 
now devotwl to the first fruits of the fortunate discovery of the great 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. That discovery is in itself of so inter- 
esting a nature, and the results to bo expect^ from it may prove so 
important, that too much attention can scarcely be directed towards 
it. It is no light matter that, after so many unsuccessful attempts, 
the shrouding mantle of time should have been at least to some 
extent drawn aside, and that we should have been able to obtain a 
glimpse of the fallen majesty of that famous edifice which the 
ancients accounted the crowning effort of lonio architecture, and 
which was to the people of Asia Minor what St Peter’s at liome 
is to the Christian world. 

From immemorial times the Ephesian river Cayster has gone 
on ** making land,” its annual inuudations leaving behind them 
an alluvial deposit which raises the level of the plain and slowly 
encroAOhes on the sea. In the early period of tneir histoiy the 
JUphesians kept the river to some extent within bounds, but as 
time wont by their harbour began to fail, and, after the vigorous 
attempt of the King of I’ergamus to clear it had resulted in 
failure, it was abandoned to its fate. From that period the eld 
city which surrounded it — ns distinguished from the new city 
built on higher ground at n later date — seemed gradually to sinic 
as the level of the plain rose, until at last its widls lay buried 
beneath some twenty feet of tnarahy soil. The Ephesus of the 
present day, called by its inbabitants Aiasoluk, consists of 
nw missrallile houses, and a few hovels, some of them leaning 
against the pillars of the great aqueduct that strides across the 
^ain,'’at Ame distance IVom the river and the marshes. Of the 
glories bf the p^t but little remains. The whole neighbonrbood 
of the luodeni village of Ephesus is strewed with marble relics, 
and where tbs ancient city stood lie the ruins of many vast build- 
ings. CODipiouous among these is the Great Theatre which held 
upwards of 56,000 Mrsons. and the Odeum, or smaller theatre, 
both of which 'have been cleared out in recent excavations. The 
Stadium and Gymnasium are also recognisable ; the outline of 
the harbour may sUU be traoed by the rankness ^ its reedsu and 
the city wall orops up hare and there b massive blocks. 

But the boildmg xor which every Wsetem spectator of tUa 
'^ccead^ deadarionloyrloolMd moat sMerlj, though all bvab, was 
the gmt Temple of iBana. It asamed sto^ that every tnoe of 
ik irSit Si adiiee ahonld have oempletslT vamahed, thouA U was 
kiMW|ilkat the Goths saoksd and deetroyed it b &e third 
Mkmkr ef one that tha Bjyiastiae ChiMana sobaeqasotly 


used its rubs as ( 
that for centuries 
pall of alluvial deposit above its buried rmnainaT Snoosssiretiavel^ 
ten suggested various localities as its rite, most of them attempt* 
ing to identify it with some of the massive substruoturea soil 
visible. On the Admiralty chart of the Golf of Soala^ova- 
issued in 1836, the position of the Temple is eonjectunln laid 
down on the north side of the dty, and b Mr. FalkeneFs elaborate 
work on Ephesus, published in 1 862, it is supposed to have been 
at the heao of the narbour, on the west of the dQr. In the year 
1 863 Mr. Wood began his explorations, with no funds ” (saya 
the Keport of the Committee 01 the Dilettante Sode^«-a memoir 
to which we are greatly indebted) ** except what he ventured 
out of his private means, with no implements or other plral^ 
with no dwelling-house at hand, and with no kind of assist- 
ance from others, exc^t a firman obtabed for him by the 
Trustees of the British Mnaeum.” Beginnbg with the Odeum, Mr. 
Wood proceeded to clear out the area of the Great Theatre, the 
scone of the uproar on the occasion of Bt Paul’s visit to the city. 
There he found a number of inscriptions, one of which furnished the 
first clue to the discovery of the Temple. After clearing out the 
Great Theatre Mr. Wood discovered what he had good grounds for 
supposing was the Mngnesian Gate of the dty. . From that gate^ 
according to Philostratus, a stoa, or covered portico, led to the 
Temple of Diana, intended to yield shelter b bad weather to pro- 
cessions ; and outside the gate bo had discovered Mr. Wood found, 
about eleven feet under ground, an ancient road, with tombs on 
each side, pointing in a north-east direction, and at the side of 
this road a row 01 bases of square piers, such as would have served 
to support a itoa like that of Daniianus.” This road Mr. Wood 
continued to explore during the years 1 867, 1 868, and the tot 
half of 1 869, and in the meanwhile he discovered^^ another ancient 
way leading from a city gate near the Stadium towards the 
Turkish village of Aiasoluk,” along which also were tombs and 
bases of piers indicating a lino of portico. Thinking it nrobablo 
that these roads converged towards the Temple, Mr. Wood fol- 
lowed their track, and in April 1 869 he struck upon the angle of 
the f>m/>o/ox just where it might have been expectea to be.” In this 
wall was an iuscrintion stating that the Emperor Augustus had rebuilt 
the peribolm wall round the Temple of the Goddess Diana. Two 
other bscriptions at a little distance stated the distance from the 
river and the width of tho road at the pobta where they occuned. 
From the angle of the perihohs on which he had thus lighted Mr. 
Wood proceeded to trace the two linos of wall as far as ho could. 
By November 1 869 he had followed the western wall for about 
1,150 feet from south to north; but it then bent towards the 
west, and no further trace of it could be found. Meantime he had 
sunk a number of pits witbb the presumed area of the psnlMof, 
in hopes of lighting upon tho Temple itselL In one of these he 
came upon a pnvoinent of square blocks of fine white marble, 
nine inches thica, bid on a levri bod of black marble, as was the 
practice of Greek architects in laying the floors of thmr temples,” 
together with two marble sculptures. ** These romabs by buried 
under eighteen feet of alluvial deposit, the lowest stratum of which 
was composed of splinters of fine white marble, which appeared to 
have lieeu partially calcined by to.” Proceedbg with his ex- 
plorations on this spot, Mr. Wood in 1870 ''soon came to several 
drums of Ionic columns, ranging from four to five feet, of white 
marble, with fine joints”; by Januaiy 1871 he had enlarged the 
area of bis excavation to aoout one hundred feet square, over 
the whole of which space drums of columns and other archi- 
tectural marbles were strewn, and in Fehruarr a fragment of the 
lowest drum of a column, six feet one bch b diameter, was found 
b its original position on its base. As it was dear by this time 
that the site of the Temple had been discovered, the explorations 
were continued on a mater scale. ^ 

From this sketch of the history of Mr. Wood^discoveiy— -one 
for which no slight praise is duo to hb btdligent and unwearied 
perseverance— we may turn to the conrideration of its products, 
some of which have already arrived at the British Museum, 
while others are on board two ironclads now, we believe, at 
Plymouth. Among these are, to use the wof^ of the Deport 
we have already quoted so freely, ‘'the lower drum of a 
column, nearly entire, with figures sculptured on it b relief 
and large frii^ents of two or more drums, similarly sculptured ^ 
also the base of a pilaster, sculptured m relbf, on the same 
scale as the drums.’^ These sculptured drums are evidently 

S ortions of the thir^-aix columns of the Tem]^ which Pliny 
escribes as omiaU$^ or “sculptured b reliet*^ The largest of 
them, which weighs eleven tons and a quarter, bears oa its bast 
bjuied ride a oomporitton of six figures^ three of wbidi are sup-. 
p<^ to lepieseot Hermes^ Victory, and either Beta or Beiileter. 
A figure b Oriental trousers occurs on tike finsmient of another 
drum; on the pilaster u a fismale figiva dM b a tabrio 
criifoa, Who appears to be sWuggbig vririi Hecealsa Psort 
of another figure b seen on the retam toe of thf pOsstsr, 
and above the soulptttie on the Ucoh are the lenurins iOr 
a besd-and-reel rnouldiiig. The fiegments do not siii|pe 
to settle the quesrioiL ss to what enm Iks iidilecti iribssn 
sstbeaeulptunil dsoondioiisonthathblyHixdniribe^^ 
itbprobehb that the soubtonselaetna 
with the smtyhisbiy of the 
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mOk ooliunb^iixl7ft«*U|^ft ibliiMM «r afl^aiirt bw* 
been attained Of ffliudi'sSelaftfe no other exoo^ in Qieeh oichi- 
teetnr^ Ftohnpe the Bmntiftil Onto ol Haiod^ Temple nt 
Jemaalem ms n portico erlA deoomtkms of this kind. Now 
that we know whet PUnj masot hj his emku$ eolsimuei we 
m able to aroiedate the sagadty of Froleaior Jtkmaldeoa'c oon- 
jectim that the oatlines of tasea conlptured oolomoa may be dla- 
oam^ in the repreaentatione of the Temp^ of Diana on certain 
Bomah coins of the Imperial pericMl On those coins one of the 
ftonta of the Temple ia ahown with an octostyla portico, and» on 
a dose insnectioa of the colnmms fignrea in leUat are to be seen 
on their soafts, from the^ hases to about a third of ihdr (hU 
height It ehould be remarked that on those coins sculptuic in 
the round ie indicated in the pedimentSi and ,of this sculpture, 
which must have been on a oolasaal soale> wc may cipect to find 
Irsraentsmiibf. 

Among the other aichitectoral marblee lent borne by Mr. Wood 
are two fine specimens of Ionic cspitalsy and a basci found in its 
original position with part of the lowest drum of a column still 
staling on it There are also several fragments of columns on 
a smaller scale which must have belonged to the interior. We do 
not yet know enough of tbe plan of the Temple to decide whether 
these smaller pillars are to be reckoned among the 127 columns 
with whi^) according to Pliny, the Temple was adorned. Each 
of these, he says, was the mft of a King; and, in curious confir- 
mation of this statement, Uie ezeavatione have brought to light 
several firagmente of inscriptions on the toru$ moulding round 
the bases of columns, which, in all probability, actually record 
dedications of such a nature. The architecture marbles present 
many other interesting features ; some of the smaller fragments, 
for instance, retain traces of red colour, while the calcined surface 
of other marbles, and their charcoal smears, tell the sad stoiy of 
some ancient conflagration in which probably perished the beauti- 
ful timber roof and the staircase cunningly wrought in vine-wood. 

A survey of these fragments, taken in oonneaion with the 
narrative of Mr. Wood's operauons already referred to, tells us 
just so mudi about the Temple as makes us eager for that fuller 
and more predse information which we can hope to obtain only 
when the mass of marble now cropping up everywhere under the 
alluvial deposit of the Cayster has been examined by intelligent 
eyes. Ionic architecture, which may be smd to have been indige- 
noua in Asia Minor, and to have been the^o in all probability 
transplanted to Athens, attained its final development in the great 
Ephesian Temple—^ edifice in which, as in the Mausoleum and 
the almost contemporary Temple of Minerva at Priene, we recog- 
nize, though only defaced and mutilated fragments can offer their 
evidence, that freshness and vigour in the execution, that versa- 
sility and felicity of adaptation in the application, which dis- 
tinguished all Greek art in its best days, and still continued to be 
its characteristic as late as the reign of Alexander the Groat, and 
perhaps up to the middle of his century. That ie precisely the 
period when the history of Greek art, which we may still trace 
through a series of extant examples from the archaic period up to 
that point, breaks off abruptly, leaving a vast chasm betwoen the 
reign of Alexander and the Augustan age. 

Knowing as we now do something more than we did about the 
school of Scopas and his cooipeen, the next chapter in the history 
of ancient art should be the comparison of this school with that 
which immediately succeeded it, and of which Lysippus is the 
reputed founder and eponym ; and it is on the site now being ex- 
plored at Ephesus, more thso perhaps on any other spot in the 
whole Hellenic world, that we are likely to find those missing 
links in the chain of evidence which Wiockelmonn sought for in 
vain in Roman galleries. Such an enterprise os Mr. Wood has 
undertaken ought, when once begun, to be carried out to its 
legitimate eonelusioo. Let us have, not a petty, partial, faint- 
hearted experiment, bat a real, thorough exploration, carried out, 
as in former«expediUons, with all the means and appliances which 
a liberal and enlightened Goveznment has at its command. 
Otherwise envious foreigners may ssy that we had ^tter have let 
the Temple sleep on breath the twanty-feet-deep covering of 
alluvisi soil in which the Cayster had entombed it. 


MB. ATETON AND DR. HOOKER. 

A LEARNED Judge once likened a brother on the Bench who 
was lemarkabld for the rude energy with which he tore 
through his work to a ihinooeroe in a sugar plantation. There 
would appear to be a deal of tne rfainoceroe in Mr. 
Ayrton’s stylo of doing bosmsss, FTom tbo glimpses we get of 
him in the oouiso of this official controversies in which he is per- 
petually embroUe^ he would seem to be alwmye rushing about 
madly, tearing up the ground with his hon, dashing nimself 
against trees and paliaadea, and occasionally by way ^ penoual 
diverrion ripping up aome unfortunate men of art or adenoo who 
has got in bu way. In tbo last year or two we have had moie 
than one oppertunily of aeaing the ^'noblo savage’* on ^ ram* 
page, but the mcdaels^ thoigh enlivening perhapa for thoae 
^likethaae exhiMtioaa ftnr ie not exeedy a plaaMmt 
one. It is m maml eonteat, to b^ with. The eMbiia 
ehoaeii for attaek am dearly no aunee in an *«*«**^ntrr 
with didr brnripkoned, pachydennatoua aeiiiliat They haive 
i»d k* Im wa*. m torn 
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may be a nkn questiou why archilects, aitlats, and people of that 
sort should consider themsalvei geatlemea, and ex^t to be 
treated aa sudi ; but they have at least been jpw^cuatamedfo this 
troatment; and the first shock of being addremad in ttdlmtun 
in which a '^ganger ” navvy usually communieatea with f^Hubo^* 
dinstoe is apt to bo too much for them. The Chief Commitsdoner 
is protoetad by the oonsclousnota of bis own moral superiority 
agmust whatever romoustxanee or xoprobatlon may boexoitod by hfs 
conduct It is true bis viotims might meet him with his own 
weapons. They might address him in tbo same style as that in 
which he addresses others; but even if he were sensitive to this 
kind of retaliation, he Is presorvad from it by the self-respect of hts 
antaffonists. It would anpoar that Mr, A]^on has made it his 
mismon to put down artiitio and scientific pretensions. He loses no 
opportunity of screwing, brow-boating, and bullying arohiteot^ 
pmntors, sculptors, and gardeners, and making them know their 
proper places, l^t year he was running a-miiok among the 
architects. Now it is the turn of the gai'danors. A curious story 
is told in a memorial which has just noon addressed to the First 
Lord of the Treasury complaining of the usage to which Dr. 
Hooker, tlie Director of Kow Gardens, has been subjoctod by Mr. 
Ayrton. It is possible that thoro may be some misapprobcuHiun 
as* to the facts 01 the case, and official *ezplanations, wltcn we get 
them, may throw new light upon it ^ But tbo staiements in too 
memorial appear to be banod on official correspondence, and the 
names whicu are attached to it, including those of Sir Charles 
Lyell, Mr. Charlos Darwin, Sir James Paget, Professors Huxley 
and Tyiidiill, and tho Preaidentii of the Koyol Institution, the 
Culloge of IMiysicians, the College of Surg^ns, and the Oco- 
grapbicnl and Linnwan Hi^cieties, invest it with authority. Wo 
will endeavour to slate as briotiy as possible the suhstaiice of tho 
complaints. 

it is asserted that as soon as Mr. Ayrton found himself at tho 
Board of Works ono of his first official acts wan to send a ^’repri- 
mand" to Dr. Hooker, was, oh wo can readily undemtaud, 

’’a new oxporieiico tt> the Diroefor of Kow,” after thirty years of 
public sorvico ; and it is alleged that the grounds of this n^prliimiid 
were supplied entirely by the First Cooimisaioner’s own miscon- 
ception. In 1871 Dr. Hooker was nuspendod in tho control of 
tho heating apparatus throughout the botanical establishments at 
Kew, which tie had roinodefled under the autliority of a previous 
First Commishionor. No notice of this suuoi*Bession was sent to 
him, no reason was assigned for it, ana ho was left to dis- 
cover it accidentally from his subordinates. Ife wrote to 
tho First Conmiissionor to ask whether it w/is true that 
he Lad been superseded, and was informed that it was true, 
nod that ho would have to govern himself accordingly." It 
is u8B<n‘ted that the Curator of the Oardetts h/is been rciuo>ed 
from his duties under Dr. Hooker, and empfmered in various 
ways to act independently, and that this step also was Inkeii 
without any pmious communication with the Director. Moreover 
plana and estimate's have been submitted to the Treasury for * 
<y)nsideriUdo altcratioris in tho Miiscuiri at Kow witiiout coijsiiltii- 
tiofj with, or notice to, tho Director. These plans wore how- 
ever nbaudoned on reference to Mr. Stanafeld. Mr. Ayrton is 
accused of having tamiHirod clandestirioly with the loyalty of 
subordinate officials, and introduced into the management of tho 
establish men t a policy ifubvorsive of diseiplino and fraught with 
injury lo the public service. lie is said to liave treat(*d the 
Dircclf^r with habiiual, and it would appear studied, discourtesy, 
and to havo done ('verything he could to make his nt 

Kew iincridurnbli^ to a man of spirit and snlf-respcct. Unable to 
obtain anything but frc'ih insults in reply to leiicra of Inquiry 
addressed to the First CorninlHsioncr, Dr. Hooker turned to Mr. 
Uladstone* Mr. (iliuiMtone referri'd ilio matter to Mr. Ayrton, and 
appears to have been satUfied with the explanations ho receiv(;<l. 
On a subsoqiietit apidicution from Dr. lIooKer, th«3 subject was re- 
mitted to a Committee of the Cabinet, over which fiora ftipon pre- 
sided. The Committee decided that Dr. Hooker was to be treated 
in ail respects ns the head of tbo botanical establishment nt Kew, 
but *’ of course in subordination to tho First Commissioner <jf 
Works." Dr. Hooker is naturallv anxious to obtain a more dis- 
tinct and definite interpretation of his duties; and he has applied 
to tho Treasury to determine whether he is to have tho control of 
tho heating apparatus, and to bo consulted with regard to the csti- 
mates and any proposed changes in the organization and inanng^j- 
mcot of the Gardens. 

It can scarcely bo necessary to remark that ono story is good 
until another is told, and that the memorial gives us only ono side 
of the controversy between tho First (>omuiissioDor and Dr. 
Hooker. We have yet to learn what Mr. Ayrton has to say for 
himself and it is possible that on soma of points which 
have been raised there is room for argument, ITut tne argument 
must not be allowed to take too wide a range. Whether it is 
or is opt desirable that Dr. Hooker should exercise supreme 
and undivided authority over the establishmonts at Kew is a 
question which mi^ bo conveniently postponed. The most serious 
part of the aocusatfon against Mt. Ayrton is, as it seems to us, not 
ihat he superseded Dr. Hooker in some of the duticii he find 
nmviously discharged os Director, but that ho supersedod him 
ui a, grossly offensive and insulting manner, without compliimt 
•ad, without notloe, so that Dr. Hooker had not only 
nppoetnntty of justifying himsslf, but was left to discover hit 
•uptirsessiop casually urom one (ff ms own subordinates. We 
ksin A queetfam of 6 »i, as to which there should 
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be no beating about the biub. Bitlior Dt. Hooker was superseded 
in the way be alleges or he was not. If he was not, he must be 
the victim of an u^traorcUiuiiy hellaeinatioB ; if he was, there 
can be only one opinion as to the Pirst Commissiotier’s conduct 
It is inhanible that the bend of a great public deportment should 
be expMM to this kind of petty i^efblness and boorish iu80> 
lenco. Wo hope that Mr. Ayrton will be itble to refute the 
charge, but it is impossible not to have a painful recollection of 
other incidents of a too similar kind which have distinguiMhed his 
not very glorious career at the Board of Works. Wo have no 
desire to reopen the Barry controversy, but it will be remembered 
ns a conspicuous example of odj Kdile’s unhappy mautiers, or 
rather want of manners. There is a kind uf surly gruirness 
which in the vulgar mind is apt to be asscxMaied with 
' honesty, if not deemed an indispensable ingredient of it Mr. 
Ayrton uerliaps aspires to bo Iniown in history aa ** honest 
and if rudeness ami honesty ore synonymous be may be 
R<$*^wledged to have fairly earned the coveted appellaiion. It 
is oovious that a man must bo uf a very superior moral constitution 
to his fellows wheii he disdains the wofik dissimulation of calling a 
vault a oiypt, and oxorcibes his ingenuity in inventing impertinent 
answers to the simplest questions which are addn^ssed to him on 
mutters of business in the House of Commons. When Mr. 
Ayrlou entered on his present ofiice he claiuied the contidcuce of 
I'iudiamont and of the public in his administration on the ground 
of his utter ignorance of art. Ilia knowledge of b^itauy is pro- 
bably on a par with his loiowledge of art, and we am ready to be- 
lieve that in each case his native sagacity is equally unerring. It 
may be suggested that Mr. Ayrton |>«rhaps puslios the converse of 
las pel tlieory a little too lar. It is imposhible to relieve Dr. 
lluoKor from the imputation of po^^sessing a profound knowledge 
uf the science to which he and his father nave devoted their 
lives imd the greater part of their means, for wo 

me bound to admit the worst that Mr. Ayrton con urge 
ngahut him. It is impossible to get ovor the damning 

evidence of such authorilios as Sir Cliarlos J^yell, Mr, Darwin, 
Professors Huxley and Tyndall, and the other memorialists, who 
do not attempt to deny" that Dr. Hooker is “a man of whoso 
•cieiilillc labours any nation might tie pruud, and whose natural 
capacity for the post ho occupies 1 ms been dovel<q>ed by a culture 
unexampled in variety and extent,” It is clear that on Mr. 
Ayrton’s principle Dr. Hooker is quite unfit to be entrusted 
with the uianagftnent uf botanical collections ; he Inmws 
too much about them. Without disputing tlie soundness 
of the theory, it may be hinted that there are exceptions 
to every rule, and Dr. Hooker may bo an exc eption to this one. 
There are • at least some facts to sustain this conjecture. Dr. 
Hooker and his father have managed Kew Unrdoiis since Ihoy 
were first transferred to the nation in 1840; and it is admitted 
that they are now the finest establishment of the kind in existence. 
Kew has become not only a ^^rc-at nmuerv and museum, but a 
model school of univorwu horticulture. IVom Kew’ w*eds and 
j»iant« ami sUilled gardeners are distributed over the world. It 
IS stated in the memorial that the present Director Jjns to a great 
extent reincxlolled and reorganized the Gardens, at a great saving 
iu outlav^ without any sacrilico of elKciency. All this, however, 

, has really nothing to do with Mr.’ Ayrton’s alli^gcd treatment 
of a responsible public ollicer. Dr, Hooker may or may notJtio tit 
to manage the collpctioas at Kew. If he is not lit, he shoidd at 
once be removed ; but whxlo ho contiuues to hold otKce, and to 
boar the responsibilities of olHce, he is entitled to know what is 
being doue iu his own dejairtineut, and to have an opportunity of 
expres.dng his oi»inion on the estimates and on any chimges which 
niav be iu contemplation. 

Should the statements in the memorial prove to bo correct--and, 
as wo have said, iiolhin^ can bn easier ilmn to ascertain thU — it 
will be the duly of thn House of Commons, if the Guvonimoiit de- 
clines to take the initiative, to make Mr. Ayrton understand in 
some very sharp and derisive manner that it is nut part of the 
duty of a Pxtrliamentary ollicial to treat the permanent advisers of 
hie department with p»*rsonal contumely^' and studied insult, 
end to iioutrolizo their oiforts by iutriguing ng.mnst them behind 
their backs, and inciting their buborilinates to disn’giird their 
authority. Every one must admii'O the indomitable austerity aud 
persbCciitt insolence of Mr. Ayrton’s demonuour, on which the 
sotlening intluoiicea of ollicial life have produced uo elfect what- 
ever; but perhaps this kind of heroism would be more admir- 
able elaewhere than on the Treasury bench. 


AACUEN REVISITED. 

riHlDDOUGirLY to get up ony dty or district in its historical 
-L ivhitious U nither a long busiuoss. Wo believe that, in order 
to bo tliorv)ughly master of any place, A fourfold process is needed. 
The tiHv eller should lii'nt ttrm hims>elf with a general l^wlei^ 
of the history of the place and of all that is to be seen in it He 
will thus ho able to e.xamino the objects themselves in an intel- 
ligent way, to understand their history and meaning, and to go 
through the process imjdiod in the Aristotelian phiose of ro^ro 
Then let him go home and study all lus materisk ofire^ 
bv the light of the local knowledge which ho has thus gAintd. 
llbe iUij^reiiee between reading the history of a place wfamh we 
hove Jjtfen and of one which we have not seen is simply mfinitsv 
Wbafet buihiiogi, natural objects, which we have 

Imied cm fnd eminuiedi tfn gmna a fom «id 


dentil and meoamg wliieli makai dl the diAmce hetwestt a 
living thing and a dead one. We Ritf ^ at heme in the j^ooe of 
which wo are feeding, and we iM erif^themen ef whom we md 
were our pefsonel aequaintniioe. Then Itariitt done 
it is well to see the place a seoentd time hj'ihe &ht^ the livdder 
knowledge thus gained. We are now in a posmm to aomct'taj 
.mistakes vriiich we baive made in our tint visits aad^genaid^ to 
bring our book-learning and the evidence of enr oWn cw to 
illustrate and strengthen one another. Svery |daoe^ ev e ry of 
every place, should, whenever it miw be donc^ be vhdtea twice, 
even if the two visits hapnra with only a few hours* interval on the 
same di^. There is something hi theprocess of xecoUectieii, another 
form of the rovra Unvo process, which mokes the impresaion ihr 
keener than if thaol^ect be looked at only once. Even if s man 
has only an hour to give to on object, he inUl leam more by giving 
it in the form of two distinct h^-houxs. But Biis work of re- 
visiting reaches its highest form when we come tile second time 
cbarg(^ with all the knowledge mined hr a comparison of our 
earlier memories with the written history 01 the place. 

Sometimes, again^ a visit to one place makes it almost a duty to 
make 11 second visit to another place. Two or more places are 
often so closely connected that the history of the one is imperfect 
without the history of the other. Tho connexion may be of 
^various kinds ; the same great names may be common to both ; 
*tbo events which happened at one may have had a direct in- 
huenco on the events which happened at the other; tho two 
places may actually stand to one another either in the relation of 
sisters or in that of child aud parent. Or again the connexion, 
though not BO direct ns this, may bo none the less true and 
instructive. The two places may "hold the same position in the 
history of their several countries or of the times when they were 
severally most famous; the compaiison may be instmetivo 
through the likeness or the unlikeness of the twn physical sites, or 
through the likenq^s or unlikeness of the bidldings which have 
been raised upon them. In all those ways, whether by likeness 
or unlikeno».s, by dirtict cause and effect or by mere attfuogy, one 
place illustrates another, and the traveller is constantly led to 
form the fruitless wish that he could suddenly spirit himself away 
from one spot to another far distant. The aTcnitectural inquirer 
would be well pleased if he could place the apses of Kiiln and 
Amiens side by side. He would be still better pleased if be 
could ily suddenly fwm the bonks of the Wear to the banks of 
the Arno, and see the glories of Northern and Southern Homan- 
esque, Durham and IMsa, in successive hours. And he would be 
well pleased again on such a Utopian ramblo if he could stop on 
the way by the banks of the Itliiiu^ and compare tlte metropolitan 
church of Germany, tho stately and variea forms of the great 
minster of Mainz, with the huildmgs on each side of it which have 
so much in common with it and yot so much that is uuUko. Here 
the connexion is one only of analogy and of contrast. But whoa 
we stand in St. Mark’s, v^ilo wo look at the intermediate building, 
we feci that Dm suiToy is imperfect, because wo cannot see at the 
same glance its pnreut eliurch at Constantinople and its daughter 
church at Perigueux. In nil theee ways one spot illustrates 
anotlior, and u.h, oven iu the days of electric telegraphs, the laws 
uf time aud space cannot wholly bo got rid of, the nest Uiintf is 
to take every opportunity of seeing one of two places thus 
uiutuully coDuocted with a mind aUll fall of the memories of 
the other. 

Wo have been led into this train of thought by a oomparison of 
tho feelings aroused by three visits, under three different sets of 
circumstiuicesi to Aachen, the city of tho Great Oharletk To 
many travellers Aachen — Aiken, as our forefhthers called it, with 
a iioaxer nnproach to the true speech of the country— and its 
ixiinster will be tlielr first German city and their ffrst German 
church. There they may see for the first time on a gigantio scale 
the tall aisloless apse with windows of boundless height, which so 
clearly fences off the churches of Germany alike fhm the square 
ends of England and from the surrounding chaf^ of Frimoe. il^t 
eettibg aside this one feature, there is nothing fmout Aachen which 
specially connects it with German buildhige rather than with the 
building of any other part of Christendom. It is rather one of a 
class belonging to no particular land, but scattered here and there 
through all lands. The round or octagonal church, yety Commonly 
with a choir added to the oast and a tower added to the west- 
three things which con never be brought into leal hsnaony with 
one another, but which from their very incongruity always pcoduee 
a striking effect— is found scattered here and there from Jerusalem 
to Northampton, more common ih some countries Bum in otbm^ 
but everywhere rare enough fbr each particular exon^ to have a 
sort of personal interest of its own. The Tempm OhuiOh in 
London and the renowned St Gereon at EMn sre among the 
examples which will occur to eveir one : but tlie peeaHor eflkt 
of Aachen is best rea]ixe 4 on a frr humbler scale itt the chuseh 
St. John at Lidge, which we spoke of in a fbriner nldiide,:a&d in 
the church of St. Sepulofaxe at j!Vorthampton--wesiprik of this kst 
as we^ knew it years we b^ve tnat. oddiri&e hove lMel|r 

been made to it In all these three, wirihmt coy khulof BkeaMe 
in any ether point, we frsdtlw three deaMOftepk^^^!^ 
but whkh no art con xeaBy fine Into mm vriMe—Hm wea t hni 
tower, the cMitrnliimnd, end Bieeaetn dMr; Biriiimufr fr UdMi 

oennect tbemMtsn ore ; 

Gennon ooiL.; Aoeheh o«n^ i 
the mind from front thw i 
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niUtJi pamt aknnh of 'fit* j •ikar^jnd. titan >hliwdl 

B»v«iinii md A$eim UliiiliiHtM iwU 
fiwm* of .reliUioa wluehp «a m lum idd^ 
bind one bailoiag or to iinotb«r. Anumg w ^ cUtos of the 
cwrth tbioe ataad^forth as the ebooen homeo of Toutoaio 
doinhnon, To the ntudent of the genenU bUto^ of oot raco 
no |Npote can roeak like the city m Theodorioeiud the ciU of 
Oheiloa. .Each le, aa it were^.the orowning-i^oe of one of the 
two great vbtandMR aur ticoi and we in oiur leland.eaimoi iorget 
that the elder .and ine nobler of the two was the ccowning-phice 
of that bkiindi whose kindred to outselves was the nasrer. We 
hononr the Fiaakp we feel our eomition blood stirred by the vision ! 
of bis greatness; hut in the Goth we have our ten pam, as speak- | 
that oldest form of the comuum tot^ue from which wo naro, ! 
after sU, disnged.leas than Fraakp Swabian, or navarian. But the j 
Ooth; ruling over Italv in aBoman city, according to Homan Uw, j 
and the.fti^ tjandating the soat of the Homan power to a i 
city of its own Northern land, alike got forth the twofuld and 
mutual eonauest — the way in which the Teuton boro rule over the 
Homan, and tho way in which, in return, tho Homan leil oaptivo 
his conqueror. Tho Goth who on Italian ground remained King 
only of h» own people, and tho Frank who on Gerinan ground 
reigned ss Cinaar and Augustus, ooeh played his part in tho same ; 
great work. But thev. severally moru two stagos of it. In the i 
state of things under Tboodorio we aco tho stogo when the H^mnui | 
and the Teutonic elements stood distinct and ddo by sidu. In tho 
state of things under Charles wo seo the stage when iJio tAVo were i 
rapidly fusing tugethor inh^ a third difleront from either. But of | 
those several stagea) ^Qd of the work in which Uiey were stages, ' 

Itavenna and Aa^en stand out as ropresontativos beyond all other 
cities of the earth. Nowhero else do wo feel so thoroughly in ilie ; 
presence of tho Teutonic lords of Home, lords who were at once : 
conquerors and disciples. In the loi^l Houm tho nnnies even of 
Thoodoric and Charles would bo simply two in tho long senen of 
tho mighty ones of histoiy. And in tho local Uonu} neither 
Thvodoric nor Cimrles ever dwelled. To bo its mastvm was their ! 
highest glory ; they visilod it as tbo vuiiorablc coutro of their . 
douuuiuu; but .it was not their homo in life sad their nesting- 
place in death. For that end they cluwo UtiVonuamid Aachcii; ' 
and as such liavonna ami Aachen etaud ti)get)iHr, apait from all 
other iqmts on earth, the cradles of tho twa^iglitiost forms that 
Teutonic dominion over took. 

As regards tho buiklings of tho two cities, the consevion is of tho 
closest possible kind. It is a connoxton of cause and and j 

indeed of 'Sometliing closer still. Tho greatest boilduig of Aachen ; 
is a dkeot copy of the greatest building of ilaveiuiit, and for raeve j 
than one buildiiig in Aachen lUvenua actually supplied tJm i 
materials. The round of the Minster at Aachen beyond all i 
doubt reproduces the round of bt. Vital, and columns from ! 

Havenna, though certainly not from bi. Vital, wert^uHed to n<lum j 
tho churches and palaoes wliich Oharlos ruisetl, both at Aachen I 
and at Ingelbeim. The letter is well known in which J'opo ! 

IXadrimi gives leave to the Frankish King sml lioman l*atri<‘iaf) * 
to remove columns and marbles from the palaco of iUvieiinii, aud j 
tliere can he uo doubt that some at least of the monoliths which i 
adorn tlie domaat Aachen, which the eye uow diuilv socs tbroogh j 
piles of scaifoldiag, were once among the emiohments of the \ 
fallen house of the great Goth. The suoo whom at Aachen wt*, 1 
levore as a founder, we are templed at llavs^nna to curse as a , 
destroyer : hut the qmlialion of Theodorio's palace has at leaiit I 
brought i^ut what we might almost call a material identic I 
betweah tho two most famous spots in the iransiUonal period of 
Kofopean history. 

As regards the two men thensselves, the Kings who each for a 
while raised his city .to at Jeast the eecund .ph^ on earth, their 
fate has in it a etrange mixture of likeness and of unlikenese. ; 

The work of Theodoiic died with him. No sueeessor was found ' 
worthy to till his plac^ aud the very name of hie kingdom and | 
dynasty soon. penshsd oom among men. The power founded by ! 

Charles lived on in name within the metnoriea of man nw Ih mg, ! 
but it WM but in name that it lived on, and the noblest : 
part of his woik has been just done over again before our . 
eyes. As Cor the mortal remains of the men themselves, ‘ 
have .90116 the mtif of the mortal reaMitns of most of tho j 
mistiest man of the woiki’s history. As we seek in vain for 
the dust of Sarold at 'Waltham, or the dust of William at ! 

Caen, so weaedc in euin fiff the duet ef Theodoric in the ttMiiog- | 
place reared on h^ beneath bta own mighty monolitli, and we ! 
seek so lesa in ’uauiilor the dnat of Chades heneath the huge slab ! 
whbhbeamhiailaaM within;hbt>wn.mijMter. Bigotry cost forth ! 
tlm iKiiieoof.llmhariMuhmtsed^;^ tev ewf see leasovad | 

the bonea nf ths henOf tho fomuier, Ihe repoted amnt, that h» ' 
tegmeiida might he lo the same degrndmg vaneratiaD m 

any stm’rd&JtowhimifCiBfly might have attached a ! 

mmnoniUe siama. Jh tlm view of vrhai*wa saotam tothmkvw 
hkhariMilig «f ffawwMe, eidh iaalUie semoved Ivom Afais awn i 
plaae^aiiB^dlUm oiWt Amh Cram the espukhie wh&oit he had i 
Idmi^weimil^iwhboar^ 

AafiMls^i^ of fee two aiilei,im emdeaet tan 

muBhejgieaUr^ Idlhmmmm Weso tmptet^ 

am^t bokdha them km om «r ttheqpiMt of 

wSMi J tofiiiiw hafj ws itmmw A# ^ fomum im i 
mmH 'of Aom li^iag^^^ieitgig ; aSy'*** ^ 


ellmr,.mid them hardly eneMfh aldieF;df inadesa Uih «r memo- 
liids of later ilmsa to dfitttih ns in ahelr aiNilo«|»hitkiD. From 
Aanhen^aa fipom Havanaa, her dominioii has pamediaway; she is 
noionger 

Birlis AqueMis. uf}M,ieodh» 

fiagai-MdsA piincipnltfi, 

haumM rogura oarU 1 

but in tl»e gc«Qeial aspect of the city the nresent has swept away 
the past. It is only while we keep wiUdu tho ahadow of his 
minster, or look on the one surviving tovgiusut of domestic build- 
ing which sneaks of hia age or of the a^ of bis early snocessom, 
that wo really feol that wo ore in tho city of tho CifreAt Oharles. 
Go where we will, there is nothing to sot against that one city which 
seems preserved as a fossil (Vagmeut of a world which bos passed 
away, of a world which in some sort bad its own being within Its 
waifs. The true life of Havonua boa been kept safe and sound by 
its aluding death ; at Auehen, as in a crowd of other places, the 
life of thu past is well nigh chokoil by Uiu continued or revived 
Ufo of tho preaont. 


At^OllATS. 


I F every other subject of logislation had been oxbansted, if all 
the g^t and crying evils which uflUct society hod been set 
right, aud the world lut^e nearly perfeot by Acts of l^rlianwnt, it 
might |Hirha)>s bo worth while to ihiiik about passinff tho Acro^ts 


Bill which Bottl Buckburst has iust {uirHuadeu tholiousoof l^ords 
to Teat! A second titno. The Bill is to bo stmt to a Solect'Oom- 
mitteo, and if there is a law lord on tho Cotamitiso wo shall pos- 
sibly hoar no more of it. A question lias lately-bt*sn raised as to 
what the country has a right tooxpet from o.v*I^»rdOiianoellofs,ftnd 
wo should certainly say tho country has a right to expoot them to 
make short work of such Bills as this. It belongs to the category 
of iinptilsivn legislation. Huinothing <x?riirti which strikes tho 
fancy ol' an Ainiivble leginlator as very Msd and shocking ; bo renfarks 
himstdf, nr ho boars someb^xly else remark, that this sort of thing 
really ought not to bo allowed; and forthwith ho proceeds to bring 
in a Bill to put a stop to it. Be does not pauac to consider whotlier 
the object be has in view, however goml in itself, U of sutllclent 
importance U) justilV the int^^rp) ilion of tho Htato in this Mlnmn 
manner ; whether it is an object which can bo eHeotiiAlly attained by 
lugialttiion, and in no other wav ; or wlmlh^tho Icgislatifin ho 
proposes may not do ns much hftrm as gooJr After a few dis- 
eusitioBH ho prijbably disc^overs that his Bill Is either so loose 
and wide that the mischief aiuiiKl at is pretty ooHaia to escape, 
or so close and stringent that a great deal more will bo caught 
in tho net than be inUindod, or than Barliument would permit; and 
•so the pretty project is nbniulonod. Tho gi»neral imrpfH<n of Lord 
Baokhurst's Inir is very phiusiblo. it can havdiy be protendod 
that the porhartnaiices of acrobats and gymnasts «ro essential to 
tho moral or intelhx^tual wtdfnro of the nation. They too often 
appeal to a barbriroiis and brutal passitui for thrilling sensations, 
Olid ihooxhibitionMof Fctualo Bloiidins and liUlo children trundled 
on wbeolbarrowH on a high rop <3 aro not only revolting in 
themsolvcH, hut an outrrtgo on jinbUc decency. On llio other 
bond, it may bo takrii for granted tliat littlo boys arc not tndiied 
be acrobats without a good deal of sulTcirtng, and ocK;n»iortally a 
Imd a<M^ideut, either at ridicarisil or in their public displays. A 
number of jnvenilo ncrobaiH arc muioioil while learning tlie art; 
now and tlnni one in killed; and even when they have acqulrwi 
suflicient dexiprity ti» appear in public they are scrnictimos In peril 
of life and limb. It wUl ho admitted that it would be in itself a 
good thing if children cmild be protected from Uus kind of 
dimger. It may be said that if grown men and women 

to run tho risk of breaking their own neeks in 

E ynuiastic feats they have a right to do so, bat tliat they 
no right to imperil children who ore not vet of an 
age to exerciae their own judgment or free vml in tho 
nuittsr. This is Lord Buckharst’s liew. Ho pro|>oses that 

ehildren under sixteen years of age should not be allowed to take 
part ill any gymnastic performance ; and a line not exeeeilhig 
IS to I/O tuifKMaid riD any person who hires out or dortves a prolit 
from a juvenile ncrf/bal or ami on the owner of the hall 

where the young gymnast g<)ss tlirough his performanccf. Turn- 
ing to the lutorpr^tion Ulaiise, wo iind timt ** gymnastic por- 


ing to the lutorprotation Ulaiise, wo iind tnat ** gymnastic per- 
formance'' is to be held to tnemi any gymiiastic or acrobatio 
exercise or porformanee pmettssd m given by way of trade and for 
tbs purpose of gain whereby tho life, limb, <ir health of tho psrwn 
so fnigHgwl mny bo fmdangtuvid or injuriously ail'sctod. It will ht* 
observed tiuita gyumasiic petf'ormanco is defined U/ be a gymnsstic 
axercise, vrhich femuida one of the fatuous doKuition of archi- 
disoonalfuiiettoos ; bat no attempt is made to interpret ** acrobatic.’' 
It M imjMrtant to inquire whetnet a Bill thus worded wonUI not 
to avoiy kind of dangerous Mieapation, as for example 
to yookeyo, s^lo-bfiys, sbip^bfiys, aiyl si'/ on. In Webstffr'e 
^Biciiofwi^ acrobat is dsbiieu as ems wlio iiiov 4 *s high, one who 
.piwclMna*liigh*waultiBg, rope-daticing, dsc. ; and the sailor boy 
ittovee high oaeugh and manttocs dangerous feats on 
tka «qpaa, and does this ^ by way 01 trade ami for the purpose of 
fmr 

Iadka4obBto on the BHl, thorn who snpportod it made good 
kmH Sfhat aaaoffted to be Mio mialo^ of the ractory and 
Jlt vaafi asked why piotection shmiU be sd'ordHl to 
kkfidMa ifi .mtwss and laiaiinea,«im not to children employ«*fi ss 
oMMo. '’Oho obviomi naiiMm why it is at Jkeast kns ned^wary 
||> fWttiiit -yomig wcwbati in that ths latter one eomparatively few 
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in number. Assuming that the perfomaucea of the aerobets famish 
the public with legitimate and innocent amusement, and iMt the 
only reason for suppressing thorn is the p«ril of life and limb to 
which tbo performers are themseWes eacpomd, it can hardly be 
said tat Lord Buekhurst made out a sumcient case for what the 
ninimgerof a dreus has called ^Hhis terrible and absurd Bill.” 
Lord liuckhurst mentioned a recent instance of a boy of fourteen 
being killed by a fall from a high trapeze ; but I^ra Morley says 
the Homo Oince has made special inquiries on tbo subject, and that 
accidents of this kind ore hy no means so frequent as is supposed. 
Some of the feats of the acrobats are unquestionably dangerous, 
hut it must be romombored that it is part of their business to 
make them appear more dangerous than they are. It will probably 
bo found that their ordinary exerdscs are dangerous only in ap- 
pearance, or at least infinitely less dangerous than ridiug a vicious 
uorse or climbing the rigging of a ship in a high wind. If boys 
under sixteen are not to he allowed to engage in any dangenjus 
occupation, there is as much reason to interfere in the case of 
stable-boys and ship-boys as in the case of acrobats. It was 
very proper that the barbarous practice of employing climbing- 
boys, w1h> wore sometimes burned or suiTocated in the chimneys 
through which they bod to pass, and whoso health necessarily 
suiforod from the bad air, the soo^ and the painful contortions of 
climbing, should be put down ; but no comparison can be drawn 
between climbing chimneys and going througli the ordinary tricks 
of n young acrobat in tho circus. It is part of tbo training of an 
acrobat to know bow to fall when ho misses his tip. An elderly 
gentleman who has taken his hoys to see some gnmnd and lofty 
tumbling no doubt thinks it dreadful that any one should have to 
gain A living by apparently violent dislocations of his limbs, and 
would he horrifiod at tho thought of his youngsters engaging in 
similar exorcises. Yet it is doubtful whether there is not os much 
real peril in the playground, in tho modern style of cricket, | 
with cannon-ball bowling, or in foot-hall in tho approved Rugby 
fashion, to say nothing of boating and hunting. Lord Biickhurst 
may perhaps not be aware that tho ettect of his Bill, if it 
became law, would be to put down gymnastic performances alto- 
gether. Kyarjfeody- the cli^r<‘nco between loarnbig to 

fid€ "ns*‘a boy*^and as a man ; and tho dilficuUy of acquiring the 
^^^upploncss and confidence which are essential in acrobatic teats 
after the first period of boyhood is passed is said to bo so great, 
that practically'm^ono can hope to bo a skilful acrobat who baa 
not neon train wPwhen veiy young. It cannot be pretended 
that ground and lofty tumbling is an indispensable element in our 
civilization, and if it were to be iminediatolv struck out of the 
list of popular amusements, we do not know that anybody would 
be muen the worse for it, except the poor people 'who would thus 
be shut out from earning a living by their agilitv. Bat it is not 
desirable that lie State ^ould iiiterioro with such matters except 
on very strong grounds, and with a distinct perception of all the 
CODBtiquoiicos of logislntion. Wo are afraid that the dangers of 
impulsive legislation are greater than those of acrobatic exorcises. 

It is to bo hoped that the Select Committee on Lord Buck- 
burst s Bill will not fail to seek out and examine the boy to whom 
Lord Shaftesbury referred as a shocking oxamplo of tho mental 
and moral consequences of gymnastic training. Tho lad, who 
had been sent to school after a course of acrobatic discipline, 
iiMod— so Lord Shaftesbury assured tho House of Lords— to rush 
away from his class and stand upon his head in a comer, 
and unless he was allowed to do this lor throe or four 
luinuios he was perfectly unable to po through his lessons. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s conscientious precision and literal accuracy 
i>f statement are so well known, we might say so notorious, that 
we do not for n moment question the triitli of tho story in any of its 
particulars. It is possible iiowovor that, if tho boy could be got hold 
of, he might throw some light on tho motive of bis eccentric con- 
duct. It might appeiu' that it was the school les.sons, the vexation 
of rule-of-throo and tho maddening intiuenco of fictions, which 
him to seek relief by stretching his legs in the air ; or he may 
perhaps have found that ho could in this ntlitudo rcfioct more 
calmly and profitably on tlic knowledge ho bad just imbibed, and 
|bat ne returned to his place refreshed and invigorated. We 
never had tho advantage or disadvAntage of acmbatic training in 
early life, but we can recollect at scliotd having had at times a 
strong conviction that n little muscular relaxation would be an 
agreeable interlude in tho course of lessons ; and even in later 
life, at church and olsewhcro, when sutfering under a severe attack 
of vorl^so exhortation, we have been haunted by similar Wild desires. 
The passion of Lord ohnftuslmry’H young friend for turning himself 
upsiae-down. and surveying life in a reversed attitude is certainly 
sttggostive. It is possible that from this point of view some things 
in the world ndght seem less topsy-turvv than at present. It is 
getting to be understood in these days tbat all the old conven- 
tional points of view, especially in political and theological mat- 
ters, are very misleading, and that the only way to secure a jphll^ 
sophleal breadth of mind and emoncipatiou from all p^ndices is 
to change one*s standpoint as often as possible. When Mr* 
Cowper- femple calls out fur more variety in religion, and Dean 
Stanley rushes about seeking all manner of strange pulpits to 
pieoeh in, the Abbey and Prayer-Book being so stale to 
him now. they are perhaps only obeying a simuar instinct to 
which led the raggra schoolboy to stand on bis heed, 
nets is no ss^ving what good results might not be andeipated 
^he Bouse of Gonunena could only be persuaded now and 
to teeidv o heated dteoossiaii, and to look at the qnea- 
' aitmiy with its kn in the air. Mr. SangsTi 


the proprietor of a travelling dzens. hoe undertaken, in a letter 
to the Timsi, to show diet, inetsaa of potting down aorohate, 
the State ought to freter and enoonmga diem. Mr. Sanger 
does not go so far as to jpnmose that aeiohi^c ksarcises should 
immediately he introdneea into the public schooli^ or that choirs 
of c^nasrics should be founded at the Unlvendlisa. But 
he winks it would be well if the Government would sspoint 
some person to inspect the entire bnsineaB of the of 

scrobats.” So far from being painfril or imurious, <^tbe notice 
is more like' the most genial recreation, anv calculated to develop 
the symmetry and promote the growth of youth than anything 
else.” And then he draws a melancmoly picture of the deeolimoa of 
England when all aorobats shall have been suppressed by morose 
and tyrannical legislation No tight-rope dancer, no acrobat, no 
sprite for your Christmas pantomime, no harlequin whose quick 
and graceful point of theloe lends a charm to the whole body, no 
columbine who cuts eight and lends so much delight by her 
graceful and perpetual poeitions and dandng.” The gsiety of at 
least one nation would be eclipsed, rad life would oncff nothing 
worth living for. This is a terrible picture, and it is im- 
poseiblo to contemplate it without emotion. Between these 
two extremes, Lord Buekhurst on the one side, and Mr. Sanger 
on the other, the common sense of the matter will be found. 
It may be desirable to prohibit very young children, say under 
eight or nine, from being engaged in puliuo acrobatic penormances, 
and some of the more dangerous and disgusting feats which ore 
performed by adults as well os by youngsters might perhaps bo 
put under an interdict. In any case the wire netung under the 
trapeze and other precautions might be made compulsoiy. But 
nothing can bo more objectionable than rash, ill-cohsidered legisla- 
tion under the impulse of a passing sentiment, and without regard 
to the indirect consequences of the principle enforced. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISON CHAPLAINS. 

T he International Prison Congress is greatly exercised about the 
moral reformation of prisoners. Indeed many of tho speakers 
seem to consider this, rather tlian the prevention of crime, the main, 
if not the only, object of legal punishment. One enthusiastic lady 
orator, who is So zealous a cnanipion of woman's rights that she in- 
dignantly protests against the most degraded of her sex being called 
** fallen women,” broadly maintains that in every caso ” society, 
and not tho criminal,” is the real culprit ; she never sees a prison 
van without comparing its unfortunate occupants to the discarded 
neckties which Beau Brummel’s valet usca te canrv awav from 
his master’s dressing-room and called ** our failures.’’ For sho 
(Mrs. Howe) looked upon prisoners as tho failures of tho world, 
and as proving tho want of social justice.” We are not going 
now to uiscuBS this somewhat sentimentAl view of the question, 
but it will be admitted on all hands that the moral treatment, 
especially of juvenile deiinquents, is one important item of prison 
discipline ; and accordingly it has always been thought necessary, 
as WM expressly afiirmed in an Act of Parliament of fifty years 
ago, to bring religious instruction and influence to bear upon 
prisoners. We are not surprised^ therefore, that the duty of 
providing them with religious instruction according to their 
own belief should have been dwelt apon by one of the 
Belgian delegates, who objected that this principle was not 
adequately recognized in '^gland. Nor can we think the 
answon given by Mr. Hastings and Sir John Pakington at all 
satisfactory. It is true, flo doubt, that prisoners ore allowed 
the services of ministers other than those of the Established 
Ohuroh, if they choose to demand them, and that, os both 
speakers rather oddly expressed it, " it is even open to magis- 
trates of counties to appoint and pay Roman Catholic chaplains ” ; 
which, however, they often refuse to do. But this by no means 
proves that Roman Catholic have equally with Protestant prison- 
m ** the flill advantage of religious instruction from ministers of 
their own religion,” and the contrary is notoriously the case. 
Sir John Pakingtoo’s plea is, in fact, precisely that which was 
urged two years ago by Mr. Newdegato when opposing Mr. 
Maguire’s original motion for a Select Gommittoe, and which was 
felt to BO utterly inadequate that the motion was carried by on 
overwhelming migority^ and Mr. Bruce promised to introduce a Bill 
on the subject— a promise which he very characteristically fulfilled 
lost year dj first introducing and then withdrawing a Bill to 
remedy the existing grievance. It is hardly neCeaaoiy to rep^ 
here what we have orten urged before now, and what experience' 
has abundantly proved, that to leave the appointment oTRoman 
Catholic chaplains to the option of the local magistrates Is to leave 
the spiritual inteieats of the Catholic piiaonenH-whidli are in this 
case also the interests of society— at Uie merty of a doss of men 
fkr more open to the narrow infinenoas of zeligioiis eectafianisni 
than to broader eontidarationa of humanity and jmtiea. And 
wbeathaoMeei it to instruct andredahn ertmliiala, who nuty be 
reasonably astunred aa a rule to **hate intfemstion,” the abanedto 
of making the pooeas dependent on their "leoiiiniigllie ettenf* 
enoe of a priest ” must be oontyienons to ul who do not i| 
bottom bddTwitii Mr. Wludley,ttat ina^^ 

timn none. They virtaally admit ae maiiSk wte " 
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jf thii olbst^^ oftflBi tlivom in tha way of tha attaodiuioa of • 
Bon^ (^UioUe priaal^ thm aia wy stmg indimot Indneminta 
^ Camllo pritoim who an not veiy hoen shout th^ own n- 
form^oD to antsr thsnnilvss as IVotortanti, if only to SYold Mug 
iooKM up in thiir oeS duriug ths Protestant service which 
would otherwise bo somsthiiig of a nlaxatlon to them. On stsiy 
UTi^df thenfon. of expedisuoy and justice we hops that ths 
Prison Ministers’ Bill will not he again withdrawn uus year by 
the OoTenmenti who an perfecUy able to carry it through wtUi 
half the trouble way have tricen about many more amidtious mea* 
suras of far leas obfious utility. 

Two petitions which hare recently been publisbed^^-one for 
and one against the BUI-— very fiiirly gauge the true merits of the 
case. The latter^ which has 476 signatures, and was presented by 
Mr. Einnaird, professes to emanate from membm of ‘^the ; 
Bvangelicud Church, Nonconformists, and other inhabitants of - 
Plymouth.” It may seem hypercritical to take exception to the 
hefuiiog, but we must venture, at the risk of betraying profound 
Iguoraoce of matters ecclesiastical, to confess our perplexity as to 
what is meant by members of ** tbe Evangelical Cburob.'* Such 
is, we are. aware, the proper and legal designation of the esta- 
blished Protestant Church of the German Empire, founded by the 
late King of Prussia from a fusion of the Lutheran and Calvin- 
istic bodies, but wo wore not aware of any Dissenting sect in England 
having assumed tbe same name. And, moreover, as the Kvan- 
gelicalChufcb is here sbaiply distinguished from Nonconformists” 
generally, we are almost left to infer that ills either anew designation 
of the Establishment, or a sobriquet for the Evangelical party ; 
4ind in either ease greater accuracy of definition would have been 
convenient Passiog over these preliminary difficulties, however, 
we come to the substance of the petition, whidh demands on ten 
separate grounds tbe rejection of the Prison Ministers* Bill, very 
incorrectly described in the preamble as a measure for ^Uhe 
establishment and endowment of Homan CathoUciam.*' The 
petitioners, who describe tliemaelves ns penetrated with the 

deepest shame, and grief, and alarm,** at the bare prospect of 
such an enactment, object first to the title of the Bill, on tbe some- 
what irrelevant ground that Roman Catholic priests are not 
ordinarily called ministers*’ — a term which they will perhaps 
learn with still deeper shame is not uflfrequently prostituted to 
this profane use in we rubrics of the Roman iniHsaf. Their second 
point, which alone even touches on the real issue, simply repeats 
Mr.Newdegate’sand Sir John Pakington’s illusory assertion that the 
measure is wholly unnecessary because at present the Romish 
prisoner con see his priest whenever he pleases — which is quite 
untrue practically — and the Justices can appoint a Komieh 
chaplain whenever they please — which is true, onlv they usually 
rio not please. On thia item of their plea we should like to ask 
the petitioners one simple questiou. Would either of these con- 
cessions, insufficient as they are, have been allowed bad the 
matter rasted with them ; arid would a Roman Catholic chaplain 
be appointed in any single prison of which they bod the control P 
Their remaining eight points contain just so luainr emphatic 
replies to this question. For if they mean a word 01 what they 
say, they would be committing a most terrible sin against God 
and man by sanctioning any appointment of the kind ; in fact, 
they tell us plainly that it will be a duty rather to submit to 
persecution tWn to pay rates levied for so iniquitous a purmise. 
Their language has at least the merit of being tolerably explicit. 
We can only cull a few flowers of this pkius rhetoric, which 
reminds us a little of tbe answer given, if we remember rightly, 
the Church Association to the proposal that it should tackle 
ICationalist as well as Ritualist errors. It was necessary, they 
observed, to vindicate the Protestant character of tbe Church 
of England before its Christian character could be success- 
fully maintained. The Plymouth petitioners hfve certainly esta- 
blished their Protestant orthodoxy, but on the Christiau charitTs 
of their pfogramme opinions may difier. Our readers shall judge 
for themselves^ 

They assure os that, as ^Movers of God’s Word, mindful of tbe 
labours and sufferings of Reformer Covenanters, and Puritans,” 
/tc., they ** do abhor the idea of settiup up at the public cost Roman 
idols, superstitions, apd falsehoods in this lana**$ and that the 
Bill, if peraed, would compel Bible-loving Protestants to become 
rebels against Ood, and help to draw down flis most righteous in- 
dignation on the nation,’^ by contributing to mrintAiq <<tbe 
blavphemottS, Cbrist-disbonouring, soul-de&ojing imposture of 
the Romish mass.” One might w temp^ to ask whether it is 
not an equal hardahip to oonsdentioos Roman Catholics, if any 
aueh there be, to be compelled to cantribnte to the sui^it of 
what they may periiapa ooiirider, though tbgy have not called it 
ao^ the maipbeniottB impoetuie of Protestant worship. But so 
far are these Pfymouth petitionera from recognising tae analogy, 
that tlu^ offer the bold and felicitous suggestion at substitute 
for the prqjKMWl Bill a measure for laytnff a iqiectal tax ^ on those 
Churches which signalise themselves an i nc ra aae id tha 
erinrinal pqpekrion ^ evidently mming 

tbe Ohim of Rome— in order, not to provide miniMsm of their 
o«m rdig^birito”pcjaadreiq|^ ministeii of whatioover deao- 
miftidi^ wno wffimeot efluetively cemvertihemto Picteetmrikm. 
No doittefmm thefrowA pohitiff idswtheit k some leasanteidm^ 
ink sttdi a imw, fiw we ataiiffoiHied that it k now tlwdstty af ^ 
Bomim (MhcBe confiNSom inoirieila on thak jpial&ris as 

(am theftaad mMer imt vnakbsUste othw son8k)wf)i f aim 


And so •ooDSoiihUy have thqr bwtdoatsd these vioioua principles 
that '^hktoiy diows the piactfae of oodMon to be detrinmtal to 
all true morality, iiriuiioiw to the Stalne where It mvailad, and 
ruinoui to the sow of those addicted to it.” It follows of 
coures that ths proposed measure would simply "provide a ma* 
chlneiy for the manufruotuie of orinunals,” not to dwell farther 
on the "terrible nadonsl sin” of "the establishment and en- 
dowment of the very worst and moat Antiohriatisn of ell tho 
Churches which call themselves after the name of Christ” On 
all which there k one obvious comment If a Irsotlon of thia 
tremeiHious indictment is capable of proof, not only diould no 
Bill for the appointment of liouiim Catholio prison chaplains be 
paasod, but ne miniator of that creed ahould ever be allowed to 
enter any of our prisons ; it would indeed bo a question Ihirly open 
to diacussiou whether thoir ministrations could be tolerated at all 
in the country. We should hardly tolerate the public proaobing 
of Thuggism, and the cases would be strictly parmlel. 

If we turn from the pious declamation of Mr. Kinnaird's clients 
to ths petition presented by the " Council of the Catholic Union 
of Great Britain,” an institution with which we were not prevLously 
familiar, it is impossible not to be struck at once with a rsfreshing 
diftbronco in ths tone of tho second document Right or wrong, it 
contains a plain, commonsonso statomsnt of the case which is not 
written cither with a " cursive *’ or a " cursing pen,” The petitionera 
begin with observing that the present state of tbe law, which ■ 
makes tbe appointment permissive, has resulted in great inequali- 
ties in the position ana status of Roman Catholic miuistsni in 
different prisons, which seriously afieot their opportunities of 
usefulness, and that thereby Catholic prisoners are often deprived, 
wholly or partially, of tbe only religious ministrations they can 
conscientiously scoept They ^d that these roiniatrations ought 
to be provided for all prisoners alike at tbe public cost ; that it 
is highly inexpedient to leave it to the discretion of individual 
criminals — a plan, we may observe, which no one dreams of apply- 
ing to tbe case of Protestant prkoners— whether they will invite 
the salutary offices of a minister of their own creed or not] and that 
it ought to be left with the miniator to select the time and 
manner of offering his ministrations to tho prisoners. And they 
point out in conclusion— what k distinctly proved by offidal 
statistics-^that their views are confirmed oy the experience of 
Government prisons, where the system prop(|||^ be universally 
introduced has been in working for some the m4ist 

satisfactory results. The case is really one wnicb lies in a nut- 
shell. and there is little or nothing to add to the statements 
of tiie Roman Catholio petition. Facta and common sense 
are all on one side; on tue other aide are such nmnnderinga 
as those of the Plymouth Evangelicals about ^Udols,” " super- 
stitions,” and " aoul-dostroying iniposturcts,** im the shocking 
criiniufdity which Is manufactured by nurioulnr confession. But 
it does not tluTufore follow that a measure of demonstrated justice 
and expediency cun be left to take core of itself. There are 
politicians of the screaming and " cursing *' kind to be found even 
in the House of Commons, and we trust that both the Govern- 
ment and members of Parliament who have at heart the true 
interests of our orioiinal population, which are also the inter- 
ests of the country, will exert themselves to prevent any further 
tniscarriage of justice in a matter where oppostug prejudice is as 
bitter as it is irrational. 


MILITAIIT EDUCATION IN AUSTUIA. 

T he solid military and general education given to officers in 
Prussia offers a strong contrast to the iiiiperfect and s<»m<»- 
what superficial and unsystematic training of British officers. 
A countiy which does nut practically recognise the fact that 
tbe career of arms must be developed into a scientific pursuit, is, 
whatever may be the discipline, physical strength, courage and 
proficiency in drill of its soldiers, in considerable dsoger of under- 
going the rude teacliiog of adversi^. Prussia baa taken the lead 
m the path of militaiy progress, Russia is beginning to folluw 
in its neighbour’s footsteps, but Austria requirecT tbe bittcsr lesscms 
of the campaign of 1 866 before it could 1 ms thoroughly convinced 
that a punctilious observance of the traditions of the past must be 
replaced by an earnest study of the loseons of the preseut, and an 
anxious forecast of tbe possible conditions of the future. In spito 
of military virtues of the highest rank, Austria has been more 
frequentW beaten than any other graat and powerful country; 
but, as iiir as can bo judged, she will on any future oci^ion 
enter tbe arena of war with very fair ebsnees of vjclr)ry. In every 
possible way she has studied to perfect her military machine, 
ai^ coDvio^d of her former defects, to ground her system on 
original principles. Her system of tactki, drill, organizailon, and 
promotion— all liaa been changed during the last live years, and 
she oontiniies with admirable poraeverance to oeeuny the stool 
of the learner. There k not a oetail of her system y M carefully 
studied, and constaotly improved; and in nothing V " rulers 
take more vains than in developing the mind sod in^ ig the 
frroiC es slfWi i knowledge of every onioer and man in the aitw y* In 
wik respect we notice a supeiion^ even to PmsMa. In the latter 
eoniktiy BO trouble k spared to promote the professional and general 
kileilig of olfiosrs ; oat the teaohuig of the non-commlsrioned 
cAeaie end msii k lestrioted to littfe more than instruction in 
BMre ddlL nr et the most io Its ioteUlgent applkatjon on the 
iBNit <1^ Thme ere, it b tns^ isfimsalel eebools fer non- 
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^ommiasioned officora and privataa, but notbingf aare readlngf 
‘writingi and arithmotio if taqgbt bi tiliem. In Aiistn% on 
contrary, onual attention iabeAtowndon tbainitrnetiofn of all ranks 
jn every subiect likely to increase their CfHetenOT as soldiers. 

The military educational establishments Of Austria may h& 
divided into throe principal classes, with numerous subdivisions hi 
each. These classes are, too military colleges, the rcmmental schools, 
and institutions for the protcBsional training of olfi^cers. The first 
class is chiefly intended to provide for the sons of deserving or 
needy officers of tlie army, the exMt of thch education being cither 
wholly or in part defroyed by the State. Pupils not included in 


wDouy or in part aetrayed by tne Htato. i'upiis not inciuuea in 
this category nro also odmitted on full payment. This class is sub- 
divided into two acodomlos, and two colleges which serve as feeders 


to the fomicr. The two academics are the Military Technical 
Aciidomy, which furnishes officers for the Artillery, Engineers, 
and Pioneem, and tbo Military Acftde‘my, which provides a small 


proportion of the olffcers of the cavalty, pioneers, and infantry. 
The lirst i» supplied by tbo liest pupils of thp Militai^ Techuiciil 
School; tho remainder, if they have passed satistactorily, entering 
the Artillery os non-coraniissioncd oflloers, and being admitted to 
the C'ndot Hchool after one year’s service. Those who have not 
passed satisfactorily enter tho Artillery ns privates. Tho feeder of 
tho Military Academy is tho Military Cnlicjjo. Admission to tho 
two acadniiies is not limited to tho pupils of the colleges, any one 
being a<thnfctcd who can pass a good exaininalion. Those who 

J iass but Huccessfully receive commissions ns licutonantH; unsuccess- 
iil students enter tbo army ns privates or non-commissioned 
officers; for every pupil is cotnnellod to render military service, 
giving additional timo, acconling to tho category to which 
pe belongs, proportioimto to tbo period spent at tho academy. 
Admission to tho feeding colleges is obtained by production 
of a cwTtitimlo of qualification from n lower Oymiuisium 
or Polytechnic School, or by passing an cntrmico examination. 
The regimental schools are a special foaturo in tho Austrian 
■ystoin, for by means of thorn tue niaas of tljo army, in some 
eoun tiles starved and robbed for tho sake of special corps and 
departments, are trained. In each company, or similar unit, thero 
is an elementary school for non-com missioned officers and rank 
and file. Attondnneo is compulsory, and lasts from tbo i at of I Iccem- 
her to tho end of May, during which timo no mnncfuivres take place. 
Instruction is liapartod by tho captain, assisted by bis auballenis, 
cadets, and quMj|d non-comuilHsionod ollicers. and tho courso 
comprises ordoiPImd regulations, including military and civil 
law, .drill, service in tho field, and tnusKetry, There aro two 
classes, ono for prifatoa and another for non-commissioned officers 
and such privates as arc solectwl for promotitm. In tho latter, 
in addition to tho subjects above inentionod, instruction is 
given in array organization, writing, tho first four rules of arith- 
metic, eompilatfon of returns, and written reports and accounts. 
Tho whole company is also freqtioutly practised in tlio bayonet 
exercise, jumping, climbing, ninning in heavy marching order, 
and cy mnostics gonorally. The imp<»rtanco of thus developing in- 
divimral intolligonco— i.c. securing the individual efficiency of oach 
mnn — cannot bo ovena*od. Further, this great benefit results, 
that officers and men learn to know and respect each other 
thoroughly. Tho captain is not a more portion of the rogimontal 
routine machinory, but a model for his men, their proved intel- 
leetunl as well ns military suporior, tho source from which they 
obtain all tb» ir knowlcdgo. Ho learns each man^s mental and i 
moral characteristics, and is tho head of a family rather than tho I 
mere leader of a body of nfmed men. Not only is ho dirocttMl to | 
further tho acquiHitbm of professinnrd knowleilgo by his nu*n, but 
ho is iilao <irdereil to occupy hiinsolf with their moral education, 
and to inspire Uiom witli an honourable feeling and true military 
spirit.” 

In addition to tlio company schiiol, there are also repuncntal 
schools ftir training men solectod for promotion to tho ranlc of non- 
comniisslom'd officer, who avo not sufficiently proliciont to enter 
tho company school. Tho course lasts si.v inontlis. Tho coramand- 
itiff olHcor selects for tho post of instrucUu: a specially qualified 
otnocr, who is a‘<si.stcd by a certain number of cadets and non- 
eommissioned officers. The subjects of instruction are the same 
as .those in tho company school, with, in addition, dicUuion, I 
rcadingi and arithmetic. A proportion of non-commi«iioned officers 
are also trained as accountants. Another regimental school la that 
iq which infantry s<ddiers nro trninod as pioneers. In some of our 
battalions of Guiutls an tnfonual iiistituthm of an analogous nature 
oxiats. Tbo one-year volunteers aro trained apart from tho rest 
of tho regiment, and roccivo a high prtdej^sional education, includ- 
ing military topographv, fortiticatiou, hictics, and military 
ministrtiiion a^a organization, tho object being to fit them for 
eontmissions in tho Koservo. A reguuciital officer is appointed 
inshructor, and in largo gan-isons thoro is but ono class for all the 
foffiroento. Copncoti^ with the regimeut is al.^o a preparatory 
school, intended to qualify tho pupils for admit^sion to ono of the 
cadet schools, tho ittost customary channel to a commission. The 
^lonel of each line xe^iment appoinUa captain as commandant, 
end two subalterns aanistructors ; and the course n\«iembles, bat ia 


Soldieiadrom the eavauy and ino mmtary tram desirous of going 
thffnmb the;conTae ore attached to tbeachool of the neatest line 
Mimeni Thoes^o ave.ToporfSd tabo thoroughly qualified'' ere 
toA jGRdeteebixfl. Thoee who are simply '^quRlified’’ 
y ftdmiaaion aithe eflUance ekamination ox. that in* 


stiturion. The ibeoreHool poirttoii of the eouise lasts nine monflii^ 
and two edditioDdl moatlis era deteted to piecfical instnid^^ 

There are thirteen inflortsy cadet odhook^ee^ of iribdeh istmdor 
the immediate eommoad of the general of the dhtrict The fhU 
come lasts two years. The cavuiy con jttdpe^to tfaeinflmtiy 
schools, but the ArtUlery, Engineers, arm Tienesn ^Kmes their 
own cadet schools, and in the iToneeis the oonrse lostaibiir veass. 

! The sUfT for discipline and instruction is appointed by the gpnend 
of the district, and selected partly from regimental, jperdy from 
staff officers. The pupils are ftmii^hed partly hr pnpaietoiy 
schools of regiments, partly by cmlinns who apre obliged to pass iu 
entranco examination. The latter can also compete for eadetitoe 
at the final examination without passing through the schooL The 
education imported at these cadet schools is of e very high order^ 
far higher than that given by our garrison instnictmi. Among 
tho Hubjtcts wo find geometry, trigonomet^, and genend endmih- 
tary history. Particular attention is devoted to sttrreying, at which 
tho pupils iiro expected to work sometimes as much M eleven houiB 
a (lay. Practical instruction in outpost duty, gymnastics, and swim- 
ming is bIho imparted. Tho education at the cadet schools of the 
special nr fic iontific corps ia naturally of a higher order than that 
iiiinnrted at tho lino cadet schools. 

We have thus far spoken of tho system punued in educating 
men with a view to their becMiming eventually either officers, 
non-com niiMfiioncd officers, or moroly efiiciont private soldiers. 
Wo now come to tho education of those who have already 
obtained coiuniis.sion8. As in I'ru.^sia so in Austria, thero le 
♦no regular stall corp^j, and no college a certificate from which 
entitles tlin holder to employment on tho staff. Tho staff is, 
however, ns a rule, selected from those who have qualified at 
tho war school. (3n leaving the latter they rejoin their regi- 
ments, and aro appointed b) and remain on tho staff according to 
their aptitude and tlio exigencies of tho service. On promotion 
they generally revert, at all events for a time, to regimental duty. 
The courso lasts two years, and embraces all the higner branches of 
military study. All officers of three yeaiV service, not above tbo 
rank of captain, nro allowed to compjdo for admission. The 
inducement to enter Is to bo found in tho fact that a lieutenant 
passing out with tho certiliente ** (s.vcollont ” is nt once promoted 
tv> the rank of lirst lieutenant; officers of higher rank passing out 
with the certificate of “ very good” aro placed upon the roll for 
promotion out of turn. To our mind, however, the crown of this 
military education edifice is to bo found in the 8y.stem of instruc- 
tive occupation for oflicem and cadets. This is affotded by means 
of lectures and conferences, reports on manceuvres, essays on 
I tactical propositions, reconiuusHnueos, fencing and target practice, 

I and equitation. The comumudiug officer frames the programme, 

I selects the officers to instruct and give lectures, and rs expected, 

' ns a rule, to bo present at tho delivery of the latter. With few 
oxeeption.s, attendance is compulsory on all officers and cadets, 
and, at tho discretion of the colonel, some of the non-commis- 
sioned officers are also allowed to attend. Tho instruction is of 
tho most practical nature, and, in tho case of tactical propositions, 
the scene of imaginary operations is selected from well-known 
ground in tho neighbourhood of the gai:riKon, Tbo best essaye 
nr© forwarded, through tho brigadier, to tho general of division. 
Ill most infiuitry regiinenta there are moreovor equitation classes, 
in which officers are taught to ride across country, and instructed m 
all that apportains to saddlery, shoeing, tho care of horses, &o. Tho 
central infantry school is intended to tit oliicors for being promoted 
out of thoir turn. AH captains must attend this bstiuction before 
they can be promoted, whether in or out of turn. In i^dition to 
tho establishments we have mentioned, thero ore special schools 
for tho various spociol branches of the service, but these coll for 
no particular romark. 

the chief p^)i^ whi^ attracts our attentionTs tho trouble taken to 
'educate in tho duties of his profession every officer and man in the 
army. Not ono is neglected, and every encourogemeint is offered 
to tboso who wish to qualify themselves for promotion. For each 
rank tliero b a special training, which is always emteently pioctical 
in its nature, and calculated to make efficient soldiert rather than 
mere tbeoretiend and pedantic bookworms. Not, as with us, is a 
simple mechanical knowledge of roufino duty considered, wheu 
combined with good conduct, a sufficient qualiticatioa for the non- 
commissioned officer who wishes to obtain a commisaioii. Ija 
Austria the officer from the ranks can never be despised by his 
brother officers, for he ia compelled to prove his rigbLas regonts 
education, to bo one ofthem; whereas with us there will, we fosr^ 
ere long ^ two classes of officers, one eonsbting of mere drill- 
sergeants, the other of those who, possessing moxo money than 
the latter, have received a better ffeneml educatkmu It Is, too 
much to expect that these two will ever nmalgamate. Anifm 
teaches us also an important lesson wirii regard to tbo eflker- 
ing of the auxiliary forces. We have ali^y expionNla our 
opinion about regimental schools; but that ymkh. wo nttmire 
moat of all b tho system by which the mfeseiflfiial t a dote g of 
officers is never allowed to slseken. Wirii most M omr 0mm 
duly and itadyare looked on as necessary but dfas gr i iatbt h|ffl^ 
lodoi in. th^ aormsl opcupatlotii wbicb k * 

AuOUdan officers their pr^ossum is tho bustocss.uCJki^ 
pktesure it merely an oceaskmal lOlexaiiim. |i 
aMl «Mr 
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Ce U » parS(M]ipMti(Mi^<Hircllw^ of iiioem iigaioM; a 
armT htAn^ at praent at good at thote of an amateicr wHo con- 
tonda with a profeamnd ottlMI pkyer* ThSt indeed ia the arU j 
iii pieieot the Britiah ddoer ki at a nilor oiAy an amateur. ^ 


THfi AIMBT mEHORlAU 

W ST dudl not tairy long over the architecture of the Albert 
Memoiial : for we n^Uier desire the easy success of ihlaomo 
paaeffjjrin^r nor the atill easier labour of rotuling llotten Itiiw 
^wam. No douhi. the base is cxpansWe compared with the 
auBtoiaanietisiek No doubt the fliuhe spring somewhat abruptly 
fiKMD the iateneoting xidMa. But, afw all, what do the critlca 
want? We nsOiat grant the conditions under which the M'emorial 
came into existence— a limited area, sutQciant height, and the 
soimd' i^bolple that it should he- monumental and not utilitarian. 
Similar coumdom produced not many years since the York and' 
the Nelson ObluiiuM, while earlier days gave bh th to the more 
noble, hut' sdB oonveDtioual, Monument. Would tbo ciith's like 
to have bod a h>urth column or an obelisk P Thu battle- 
gauge of materials— gilding^ enanu)!, sitar, mosaic— as Against 
W^Jondon climate is undoubtedly most risky; but when all 
the parties interested sbosved themselves willmg, we are per- 
fectly content on behalf of experimental art that tlie trial should 
have been made. It is only by ad venture that the limits of Loudon 
possibUitj can bo dehned, and in the meanwhile wo who enjoy 
the fteshness of the Memoxial have one sparkling spt»ck on which 
to rest our eyes. Consent to one such monument no more implies 
acquiescence* in unlimited golden architecture than having served 
as Middlesex sherifT compels the citisen to the porputunl use of 
a red gown. The sculpture demands fnller and more distiiictivo 
notice, because it is more than accessory; it ia well nigh chief. 
The Memorial is essentially personal; the central idea is the 
atatue. of the Piinee ; the main purpose is to illustrate through 
floulptuie the arts and the soiunces to which he devoted a 
large portion his life. For the first time architecture has to 
do suit and service to her younger sister saulpture, and herein is 
<me of the ohamcteristlc difierencivi between the Eleanor Crosses 
and the dibart Menroiisl— works which in motive arc analogous. 
Nt> lets; than two htuulred tigui'es ia bronze or marble are Imre 
congregated— a number far in excess of any known precedent 
The Mausoleum at Halioaruassus was not thus densely popu- 
lated ; the memorial recently set up iu Worms to Luther^ though 
direotly personal and exclusively dependent on statues, biut not 
ono-denth ^ of the number of figures now unveiled at KensLug- 
tom But the geueral scheme is suflicicntly logiciil to save 
this cit>wd from ooiifusimi» At fbur comers, imxuediaUdy in front 
of the sustaining columns, are four groups, embloniatic re.^pec* 
tively of Amculture,’' Miuufocture,*’ Oonimereo, * 
<*£nginsering.*° Directly beneath, on the four sides of the podium, 
ara 1 yd’ portmit figures, arranged after the niannor of friuros or 

K iimas^ and deaigmid to set forth the history of I’oetry and 
I, Paintuig, Architecture, and Sculpture. Isistly, at the four 
ihrtbast points of the enclostire the couiposition is oIeiiibv<l by 
large groups emblematic of tbe four quariurs of the world, iloru 
the link of connexion with the Princo, who was not known os a 
gmai traveller or circumnavigator, is scarcely at first sight sufli- 
<d«iitly obvionSr It would appear, however, that Tntoruatioiial 
£icfai£itioiin, of which the Ih'ince was tbo invent<nr, are hereby 
symbolised. We are sorry to add that for a whole twelvemonth 
tae Frineo himself will be absent from his Memorial; Mr. Ful<^*s 
statue is uot resdy frir its pedestal 
Wo willbem willi the ibur qtuiarters of tlia globe, which, being 
stetteand o» tha outwoih% are uie fltat to meet the eye. . In tbo 
diiteweettmypsesept confosed matsos ; uotblng oan be distinguished 
to Ibor bnste; whtch have nonghi iu orjmmoit except that, while 
esdk presents hia head to tbs spiwtator, all uoanimously turn their 
thUs upon tbs Brim. > In point of art these amhiftious groups ore 
fiyr^iltosaaoettM^.thsseveisl compositions arecomphfx, crowded, 
and confused; Au analogous grf^up— the B'arneao Bull ia the 
Naples Museami— is oomnmitlvdiy brood end simple, and the 
iiBHOus h omsi with attsadsiit figures on tbe Quinnai, strongly 
ptoaousfsed agmnst the sby^ haaro just the form and deoteto 
wMch tinso latest and vtoost p^usts of the chisel lack. 
** fiampe/’ bjr the lata Mvj Macdowell, ILA.. is not uooumentel 
sat:: ths ^ls'ta tfaatof ibsdiswittg*^B»r^ ^ largencasof the 
nests istendswui vshMiem by the snaailnsss of the treatment; yet 
dm gmp iaas pretty as alahasler fignreauader glssa shades. 
UbBtol Aitgsb VMitild haas wrenched eU the hms^ Drom the 


ahontoiw sathsf than have left the figmes thus omaseulats. 
^Ama/* by Hr. NMsy^ £.Aw is seated on an dkpheat; tbs 
winder gronp iS' aUsgDrioaL^ The yonag Isdy wh» sipeta the 
ehanotsrvmitU\ appear to ar ovdmaiy smMoi^ to be dol^ 
to hsrdiem iir r ^is the Tiforie or to Gtoger; but thr 
BrMtov :<^toaMes eaqjWr or attUioii^,«*^tto thr astto of 
inawtiap ttr vnl H ar attmto ts tlm iaqM^ ol 

ilwr|tmMBfai of Ato whkh was dhveloped at. thd 
hiAom ei^ TSm is to owe saamplramsttii mdnif <4 Ifch 

atoMto intfi uMah toipkr ir puito tvihsaatoMito 

Ibwi ift Wl ki^t^mihsr In 

not he loehsd afr att4to|di Mto wd vtogi 
- to 'skilto^Pflf^% f flHig am lA' 


princess, moimted oh a eiadAl,, eomee U a^t Oo to 
staiKU a Nubian, on her left la sea t e d an 4 ftton mavbhto 
Theed has been at mooh pataM to gain psve|^inlyj and bis epm** 
position does not IhH into dlamderj yst finish and nritanment is^ 
seeuied at the expeime of tost to romtettie dassieiim vthich b 
the hens of Dvodem souintusn it to siylt tem taciumphaaiin etyls 
fhtid to original tbougntor manly exeontloii* The lest mum 
" America, ’^by Mf. John BeU| to sculptor of to ** S&yeT,** 
is at all evonte not wanting in power. A bison mend in hoed 
and mane, rushing ouwoito has five end movement Oh eikthsr aids 
tbe impersonations of the United States nod of Oanadh have an ate 
of cgdhnnnd. The cxecudon, which is somewhat hard uhd meobaid* 
oal, dues little justice to the concoptiom We need sosmely add 
that the four groups which colldotlvoly represent to remndworid 
and all that dwell therein have severely taxed the seulptprs on* 
gaged, 'rimt the works produced ore not in the large manner of 
IMuditut is uoihing more than might have been antioipatod. 

Leaving the otitworks and appvood^ing the inoiiumeni Itself, 
wn exauiiue w'itliln cosy distanoe fi*>ur more aUegorSos; Agri- 
culture,^’ a graceful man by Mr. Oaldcr Maishall, ILA.; 

Monufiioture,” by Mr. Weolces, R.A., nut strung, thougn 
Jleiculcs htis apparently been called in to assist; Ooinmerce^” by 
Mi\^liornycron, enrofuL aud timid ; and ^*'B4nglueoring^*’ a soienca 
which Mr. I^wlor has managed to throw into vuheiiion against 
tlio sistur art of orehitccturo. Kvident caro is taken to bring 
tlu«o four mups into ogveement with tbe luyaoent cfdiiiuui 
and canopy, but tlie discreiwncy of colour is too groat to be over- 
come ; nothing can reconcile the cold white mame of tlie statues 
with tlio warm enrichtneul of to architecture; and it is to be 
ffiiii't'd that coloured sculpture, os tried by Urn late Mr. CBhsoii, 
would have stood neither woatnor nor' criticism. Again wo have 
to oldect to tho confuidon and silUnoSs which would scorn in- 
evil aldo in allegory; when Agriculture ” is pcmdtUHl the 
Qttributo of a stoam-cylindor and chemical retort,” she may 
onsily bo inistAken for ** Kugineoi'ing ” with ^'steam-hummer 
and blast furnace.*’ We have never found such mitchiixiiiim 
lend itself kindly to sculpture; Mr. Crawford, the Amoricau, 
with the worst possible elicct, put a (Mig-wheel within a pediment* 
Above those utilitarian arts aro ranged ^||||Out tho canopy aial 
tho IhVhe tho exact seiencos — buginnfilP with astnummy — 
uiodollod by Mr. I’liilip and Mr. Armsi^; also the (Unistiau 
virtues by 'Mr. Uedlorn ; and flnallv, wfllrod angels carry the 
coiupo.'^ition into tho upper sky. These abHtriu;tiiai.M, all clothed 
in brouKe, have a Hymnietry of proj[H>r(iuu suited to architectural 
sorvioe ; horo only is the atatuaiy in absolute keeping with the 
aivhitccturo. ' 

Having mounted tbo last flight of steps, wo approach the alto- 
relievos, which, us four panonuuns, duoorato tho lour sides of to 
poiiium or base wlutreon tho catjouv rests. Two of those Inoze- 
liho spaces liavc, in the bands of Mr. J. B. J’Jiilip, been mode to 
iilusirnlu what mny bo termed the blograpldcal history (»£ 
“ Architecture ” 1110!’*' Sculpture.” F'orty-foiir figures, including 
Ohoops, Ihilladio, Wren, Puipn, nnd Mr. (lillNjrt ricott, are supposoa 
to reprewmt th (3 ojiocbs and stylos of architecture ; in like maurKir 
l«»rty-threo sculpUjrH, coiimnsing Phidias, UiilWrti, Mlcbitel 
Angelo, Palissy, Ca/iova, bWiUnn, and ’niorwaldisn may be 
said to do ample juatico to sculpture. It has been aunposid, not 
uurinturally, that in the amngement of theso nnd t(m two re- 
maining com|H)A(itioua. Mr. Philip and Mr. Armstead liavo been 
indobtid to Dftlaroche’a “H<in)icycl« des Ikuiux Arts,” just oh nil 
pioiur(H 4 of the I/ast Hupper ore usually eaid to owe much to the 
work of Lr«)imrdo in .Lilian. We incline to think, however, that 
the two sculptors have l>orrowcd little or nothing from Delaroche 
but the first elementary idcft. Mr. though situili 

sign of originality and power, is not servile ; he has thought <iiit 
his theme with independence. Nowhere docs tho eouipusition 
biuak down or fall asunder ; these '* Imaginary Oonversations ” 
are sustained throughout with ease and amenity, oven though 
Torrigiono comes next to Michael Angelo whoso nose ho eruMhid, 
and Pugin is within arm’s reach of Barry. Sill! it can hardly 
bo said that the work rises above respf*cteble umdiocrity. ’flm 
action is halting and lame, the grouping is both crowded and scat- 
tered, the execution inclines to be hard ; mul iis in that most 
difftcuU nroblem, the managoment of relief; while somo figures 
stick to the bock^oimd ss effigies, others start from the field rjf 
artfon as if about to brook loose altogether and to disown their 
liMtoric brethren. 

The only notation made by this Memorial is gained by Mr. 
Armstead. The tWo oompanments committed to bis eborge, 
thoogh not free from fwtlt, ate nuMter-works. In tbe one dedi- 
cated to Poets and Musidmitehnsecuins on oftotive centre; IL>tter| 
lym in band, groajw with Dsiite and Virgil, Bfaakspeare and 
Mntom Tbe narrative is well sfutalned, to action is miimatKl, 
[: and to treatoieni. with few emmiliDns, artistic. 'JPbe difficult 
matter of dramy is settied by admit oomproniiscs. Modern co its 
wlrii KDcatebmeches , aadbashled shoes are, for the shIu^ of 

hlstorte aoemiscy, cloaelr trsAseribed^^aitd yet, by tbe iielp of sweep- 
to tobeaj; form obnoxious to to sculptor’s art are diiii>guisc«d and 
rajmed; Here and theiei tomrirer, inuode dissonances in Jiaes 
' Which imply eithar baste or tobiUty to sormoutit to ditooitios 
'wliteb tltm complex composftloiw pemtunlly ioTolm As to tbe 
tteatmeiit of snU^lumwtodgeaiMiilfiUi am fer to most port town. 
Jilt W^reUfili, .sttdi os to JSltin trim, proSk» iisasasarily prs- 
|{k»toahb wlAph H will be eoiwy undsiitood am not fsvi^abte to 
§ WDik wUsh totouByte a of Jiditrafte Tbfi rm 
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rausiciana, aud archttecta ia almoat beyoksd precedent in the 
sculptor's art. And yet^ though the nuumer thus tends to the pic- 
torial, we have seldom to object to that forced turn of the head 
and neck by which the spectator ii saluted in Waterloo Bmiqueta 
and similar portrait compositions. Indeed the treatment, with 
some obvious exceptions, inclines to the Qreek rather than to the 
more pictorial manner of the Benaissanoe; the action, as in the Mgin 
fnese, is on one plane, or at most on two plsne^ and the accesso- 
ries intruded are few. Thus the style is more cognate with the 
pediments of Phidias on the Parthenon than with the Baptistery 
gates of Ghiberti in Florence. On the side of defects must be 
mentioned the execution. The sarfaee of the marble is (nttered 
away by play of hand and flourish of chisel — a manipulation leas 
in keeping with the breadth and repose of sculpture tnan with the 
dazzle of painting and the dexteritj of etching. This mode of 
finish partakes of triviality; much to be preferred were the bold, 
broad blocking out of Michael Angelo. 

The sculpture gonerfdly. especi^y in the largo groups, sufferi/ 
from not having been moaolled for open air and sunlight Our 
artists are so much accustomed to work for corridors, halls, or 
drawing-rooms, all under roof, that they are wholly put out 
when light is flooded down on all aides from the sky. We 
rometnbor once in Paris to have realized how utter was the 
destraotioh ’t9 form and chiaroscuro when compositions which 
had looked in studios wore exhibited in a large un- 

covered area. The GfCeks when they worked for the open 
air were concentrated in ibmi high fights, strong and com- 
pact in their deep shadows; in moae)Hng.A«ltrow, a mouth, or an 
eyelid, the linos were made sharp, decisive, and prominent, so as to 
catch light and throw shade. English sculptors in the groups before 
us are woak because they ignore these conditions of strength. We 
ibar too that their laTOur is for a day and not for eternity; 
those works in marble and in metal will be wrecked by English 
woother. Our sculptors can show themselves pictorial, realistic, 
romantic, but not sculpturesque or architectonic. The Albert 
Memorial is beautiful in detiul, but lays no claim to gran- 
deur in the mass ; it suffers by proximity to the Albert Ilall ; 
the Memorial is dwarfed into an art toy by its neighbour, the 
gigantic gasometer of science and musical sound. 


THE THEATRES. 

M ISS BATEMAN is unrivalled in imorfcation, and may 
justly claim the title of Queen of Scolds. Her cursos itre 
grand, poworflil, and impressive, but they have, if we may venture 
so to say, a tendency to become tedious. The character of a 
woman with a grievance is hardly capable of indeflnite repetition, 
and the favourite dramas of Miss Bateman contain al^olutely 
nothing beyond her own parts that ciui excite the smallest interest. 
It is for from our intention to depreciate the merit of her perform- 
ance, either in the well-known play of Ijsah or in the new play 
whi<m bos been constructed for her of MedcOf and it would ble 
very unfair to blame her because those plays contain only that 
one element of which she makes tne most that can be 
made. Happily, when she has produced a sufficient sensa- 
tion in London it will carry her round the world, and we 
shall only have to wish that cursing may be a favourite article in 
the dramatic market of all the countries she may visit before she 
returns to us again. It may perhaps be doubtful whether nnothoi 
drama of the same peculiar quality will bo forthcoming. We are 
indined to agree with Bob Acres, in the limits, that ** dammes 
have had their day,” and wo fear that Miss Bateman's theatrical 
career is likely to terminate prematurely unless some entirely new 
form of blasphemy con bo invented for her use. Her success 
is very like that of Mr. Irving in the Uclls, According to 
the manager'a advertisement, there was a startling unanimity " 
among the critics in praising that performance. We fully 
admit that this praise was dosi^rvod, but the really startling thing 
would have been to find a human creature, critical or other, 
who desired to see the porformanco a second time. Happily 
there are many rich communities in whioh English actors may 
ply ^eir cf^iog, and if it is admitted that everybody ought to see 
a play ouoe« the fortune of all concerned in it is tolerably well 
secured. Thus much we certainly can say on behalf both of Mr. 
Irving and Miss Bateman, that every intelligent frequenter of the 
drama should desire to see their porfonuauces, but in neither case 
should we expect that increase of appetite would grow by 
indulgence. Aa the fVenebtuan said ot foi-huntiug, have 
bSen.^ It would be incorrect to repent that the part of Medea 
is composed oif unadulterated cuniug ; there are allusions to 
her poor feet, and other attempts to* make nity alternate 
in the bearer’s mind with horror; but probaoly even Miss 
Bateman's wannest admirers will hardly contend that her attempts 
in the pathetio line of business are successful It is true that 
she sobs over ber children until we wish that an mcident of a 
w^^known FVenoh (day mi^^ be imitated by somebody throw- | 
Sm npodket^hindkerohiof along with one of the bouquets that are < 
down on her. Our meaning will bo clear if we suppose ! 
thia kdr to attempt the part of Oonstimce in JSjuff John, In 
iome^pepHigeadhe would be grand:— 


tiMi inv tongne wem in the thnsdeKli niouth ! 
paSien would I ihil» the world. 
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wMch Hisa Bateman would haidlr mder Justice. When rage In 
merged in grie^ ss in the beautiful lines b^^imiing 

> Bat now will canlber sorrow eat my bodf 

we should dread that hardness of^ look and manner whkli 
seems inseparable from this lady’s acting. If ^ windy lasnifidicn 
of forc’d breath ” could make a scene pathetic, then perhaps sJjt 
London might weep over Medea’s woes. But Miss Batman seems 
neither to possess in this part of her business the ers esfars arlss^ 
nor to be capable of that sensibility which brings natnie to the 
aid of art, where art alone must almost inevitably IhiL There 
have been many actresses who could feel the sorrow of Constaacw 
as that of a mother mourning for her own child, just as there have 
been many actors who could so transport themselves in imagination 
to the scene which they represented as actually to produce beforer 
their audience the agony of naaalonate lamentation in which 
Anthony kneels before the body of the murdered Omut. An 
artist who adds to all the mechanical and physical resources of ther 
stage this one quality of imagination leaves what we should 
call iu schoolboy’s phrase the blubbing” buainsas of Mise 
Bateman far behind. She is, however, unapproaohed in curs- 
ing, and perhaps may do as well by her pectuiar talent aa the 
Irishman who started in life with % rare fmiul^ of personal 
vituperation. 

The author of Medea tells us that he has drawn pertly from 
French and partly from Greek sources, and that he nas nimself 
invented the scene in which Jason insists that Medea shall take 
her choice between the two children, while she demands both or 
neither. It is hardly a reproach to this author to si^ that he 
would probably be unequal to his task oven if ho had bestowed 
more pains upon it. 

As ons by ono at dread Medea’s strain 

The sickening stars fade off the nthereal plain. 

Thus did Pope write upon this tbeme ; but even Pope wrote only 
two linos, which perhaps suggested to the manager of the Lyceum 
Theatre to turn down the gas while Miss Bateman utters her 
denunciation. But although Pope has no further shown the way. 
there are other guides whom the modern dramatist might find 
suificient. An actress of more varied talent would desire to mak» 
the most of the pathetic side of Medea’s situation, which4ki8 been 
skilfully elaborated by Ovid. An experienced reader of ^at poet 
con supply almost equally from memory or invention the sort of 
turns ne gives to Medea's story. She asks where were the 
Gods when she and Jason put to sea and dared their vengeance^ 
ho for treason, and she for trusting to the traitor. The physician 
cannot heal herself, and she is sleepless who sealed the dragon'a 
eyes. She quenched the fire which burned around the Gdden 
b'leoce, but She cannot quench the fire which burns within her 
own breast. Thus she enters on the subject of her wrongs^ 
and she works herself into a sufliciont passion before she leavea 
it. But still she expresses many emotions besides that of 
anger at Jason’s treachery. Her mental retrosp^t of her foraaken 
home, and of crime committed when she left it, is one of the most 
effective touches of the picture. Her hand has done that whidh 
it dares not write. She deserves the death which she inflicted 
on her brother, and she desires only that Jason might share it 
with her. Although Ovid did not write plays, he is probably a- 
better model for the modern dramatist than Euripides, whos» 
treatment of this subject is rather didactic than sensational The 
terrible Medea under his hand becomes, if we may so say, a trifle 
prosy. She delivers one or two speeches which would not be out 
of place at a oongress of domestic philosophers among ourselvee 
But it is better that fire and fury should be ndtigatea by aodal 
science than not bo mitigated at all It is ourioos to notice how 
Euripides answers by anticipation Shokspeare. They say. remarks 
Medea, that tiie women lead a life free from risk at home while they^ 
the men, are fighting with the spear ; but they are much mistaken, 
for I would rather go thrice to battle than bear child once. We all 
remem W that Katherine, after she has been tamed by Petniohio, 
expresses a view of married life exactly contrary to that which 
Medea propounds for the consideration of the Goxinthian women* 
We do not recommend that Miss Bateman should spout a trans- 
lation of Euripides, but it deserves notice that the classical Medcik 
has teeth anci daws, although she is not always saying that aha 
knows how to use them. In thia very speech from which wa 
have quoted she comes eflectually to the pomt at last A woman^ 
says ue, is usually full of fear, and had at quarrelling and fight- 
ing, but if her husoand injures her there is not any creature more 
bloody-minded. Towards the end of the she mye that 
Jason may wdl call her lioness, rinoe she mm tom his hasrt 
Yet when she is neither furious nor didsetio she known 
how to excite pity. She hss detenninedr to Uli her 
children, sad still she fondles them. May you be happy,” 
she aajk << but there ’’—that is^ in the omit worU. Ae 
regarde ibis world, their &ther hss destnmd thtir happhwns, 
Inking at all this wealth of todentniataiial for Us purpos^wo 
should have thought that the modam dtamatist migltiheve fKM 
hie woA better; but still he might have done it wmae. 
glaringly ateurd in one or two pasMgea, aiUperiuqM imaitihotiMU 
have hefpedMias Bateipsniiuwe dftctuaUy towaintafn hiiringtCfti|y 
of maledietion. Jason peihapt InagiratlMrtDomnsk. « fjOf*. 
In afleetthathe eaimot hhvetoomimyenantiitlo iillb'^^^ 
noUeeppatita 
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mwgtt hai ihnnidi for tkm oB"; but tboae vordtuotiUbe 
l»orb»pt moM in^lioible to Modeo, whom oil the poeto in 
lepmiMintmg m comUIoqI mutjiiu; and murdetkig ooy nomberof 
htttbaiia& Oortomljr if Jaron noa nuinied Creuaa, any juiy would 
bate found entanuaung circnwifttanoea la Idabigamyf and wban 
lladea’o ehildren prefer their {dtaie atopimother to her, weahould 
j|kay that th^ aho^^ a diioretioa beyoM their ywe* A. leopaidi 

i. « 

^ letiiemeiit of Mr. Al£red Wigan deprivee the atuge of a 
fioiahed aitiat whom people prniaed mueh more fkeqoeoUj than 
they went to aee him. There haye been few more melandioly 
apeotaolaa on the modem atage than that of Mr. Wigan at the Gaiety 
Theatre playing in the andiwiee which came to laugh at Mr. Toole. 
There eould be no moie oonapicuoua failure than the production 
of an abridgment of Vinbrugh’a play, The JRelapee, in which 
Mr. Wigan performed the celebrated part of Ijora Foppington. 
Few pereona aaw thia performanee, and atill fewer aoemM to 
undenitand it The amall auooeaa of this experiment may perhapa 
have disooaraged others of Uie same kind. It might have hem 
expected that Mr. Wigan would have done more than he did to- 
wards the revival of comedies of the eighteenth century, in which 
his iwrformanee of Lord Foppington showed that he was emi- 
nently qualified to succeed. But in our time an artist of Mr. 
Wigan’s reputation must have a theatre to himaolf, and if he does 
Dotsucoeed — as with high ability, unallied to a commercial instinct, 
is poisible—U must be given up. Mr. Wigan's example will not. 
however, be wholly lost, as he expresses the hope that he ana 
Mra. Wigan may atill do something for dramatic art There Is 
trulv mum to be done, and if Mr. Wigan can induce young actors 
to place before themselves his own high standard of penection, 
he will redeem the promise of his farewell speech. 

Mr. Fechter has lately returned with his old parts to the 
Princess’s, and Mr. Bandmann with his one old part to the 
Queen’s Theatre. We understand that Mr. Bandmann has made 
the dramatic tour round the world, and if he has been playing in 
Narcieee tM the time, it is a pity that this able actor should 
have so little Tariety of experience. His difficulty perhaps is to 
find another play to suit his special talent. But whenever that 
play tury up, he will bo provisioned for another voyage round the 
world, wf US repertory of characters is as limited as that of Miss 
Bateman, they are at any rate more agreeable. 




NEWMARKET JULY MEETING, 
the meeting of the Jockey Club held at Newmarket last 
. week a somewhat unusual amount of business was transacted. 
Lord Oaltborpe'a proposal to impose a fine of ten sovereigns on 
any person altering the name of a horse after it has once run was 
rejected, and it must bo admitted that such a procooding would be 
veiy arbitraiT. Surely people into whoso possession such animals 
as Jennie's Bawbee, Snorter, Tickle Toby, Tails, Wiffey Waffey, 
and Holy Joe may happen to fall should be encouraged rathor 
than thwarted in their attempt to discover more appropriate and 
euphonious names. Again, there are occasions when a new 
owner likes to get rid as far as he can of ossociatiofis attaching 
to the previous history of a recent acquisition i and such a case 
ooeuired last week, when Faraday, under circumstances to which 
we wUl refer presently, was, with a touch of ouiel and justi- 
fiable sarcasm, renamed Bank Note. Lord Caltborpe’s second 
proposition met with ready acceptance. It contemplates the 
appointment of two or more deputy starters, who, while acting 
at various country meetings, shall still be at the call of the 
Jockey Olub, and will in Ume have undergone sufficient official 
training to enable them to take the place, when necessaiy, of 
the present starter. The principle is excellent, and we £ul to 
see why its application should not bo extended to the ease of 
the judlge, who is not less mortal than his brother official, and 
whoM place would be equally difficult to fill Indeed, an in- 
experienced judge who attempted to fulfil bis duties, especially on 
th^ewmarKet courses, would, wo fancy, make a pretty mess of 
the husiaass. A motion followed to secure increased accuracy in 
the registration of thoroughbred stock, and we rather regret that 
the resolution, as finally carried, leaves the matter at the option of 
breeders, inatm of establishing a compukmry rule. It was more 
questionable policy to begin to tamper with the rules so recently 
and so deliberstelT fixed for the termination of the fiat racing 
season. It is alao difficult to believe in the existence of any reason- 
able human bcongs who can take a delight in a series of plating 
races in the dreary aftenioons of the iniid week of Noven^; 
but if such there wo suppose we must not grudge them tlu^ 
pleasures. Natufeily, however, the maniMis of the early Spring 
meetings will resent the favour shown to tire mansgere of the Urn 
Autanm nrestinga^ and will tiy hard nmtt year to extoirt Itom the 
Jodny Cfittb eoiiiie almUar lenien^ toward ihsmeelvea. And 
notbi^ cm so efihctoally impair the authority of any legislative 
bote so a dkWMiticm to nreke laws one year and levakae ov mo^ J 
them tire next* 

TlMxasiiigsiRsrwimiiket laatvreek wai hard^ io gopod k 
1871 ; hat Urea last Maetisf wsa alwat tire note 

biBliiret OB leooid. The firet ovkt of imnortaasa was tire 
OHutiitiav StahSA whkb resalted k amatdifietwes»Tksi(Mre 
and Xiwd of tire Minis. Tiwlalts|^ whohas w<mti|iite 
yesur, was remoodtog Cllikt tati ImshaM^ who it Aisot ffeV* 


AdriydiatnttOidSiliii^lwd had tire kttsrptt^ ^ 

mote ssytilj tiren it appaaied-^hy a nook mm Ireid AflmMfe 
horns. , 8 is mn te m Fi&y Srebssb hHfiudfat| tlMrhi|^|Kio^ 
Windsmreie, hought last year at wnoaitsf fbr a llMMiwiid 
guinsaa, aiiti the hlm-*bied Mbani, Ire ThormanVy out of Oath*** 
rbe Hayea. The latter led nesm tho whole wi^, but im colt 
when ehalienged at tiie finish by mndermare, who won by a naok 
There were tight ninners fortheisoeof the di^--»MBd the week 
—tire July StekeSi but Somersot, Paladin, and Ktissr almre 
attracted attontloiii and beat the remainder of tire field a kmg 
way. The perfonuanoas of these three and the leoent sate of the 
first named for the large earn of s, 8 oo guineas muat be Ikesh 
in the recoUeotion of our readers. Somerset IbUly^itotisd for 
his defeete at Stotitbridge by running away firom Ajiaer, wire 
teemed outpaced the whole way, and also oy olevsti|y boating 
Paladin, who ran rather green, and wilL like Saiea^ m better 
suited by a longer course. Ail tire pertbrmanees of Bomemt^ 
who bbyTheDuJce out ofa daughter 01 Oxford, ssem, on the other 
hand, to show that he has inherited a fine turn of spaed on hfo 
dam’s side, which will render him very formidable over tiiort 
oounes. At Stockbridge over the T.Y.O. (tix forlonge) KaUer 
beat him by a length, but the next day over a five-foil^ oouree 
he beat Mr. SavUe’s colt by half a length. And now, improved 
no doubt, and favoured by so exoeptionsUy sssy a courte as tire 
New T. ¥. 0 ., he won the <tid game of the rubber and beat Kaiser 
by four lengths. Kaiser, however, was not peimvered with at tire 
finish. He looked the fittest of the three^ and is a strong oompaot 
horse, but probably staying is more his forte than speed. Ptisdia, 
by Fitsrolsnd out of Queen Berths, is a flner-looBng home than 
Simnerset, and won bis first engagement at Ascot in a cantsr. In 
the July Stakes, however, he finished rstlrar uuhindlT, and 
Somenot bad the foot of him for the last two hundred varoa. In 
the Middle Park Plato the pair will meet on dilTerent terms, and 
the longer course will also he a point in fovour of Jjord Fslmoufo’a 
hone. The succeeding race nbnished a striking example of tire 
difficulty of judging on some of the Newmarket oouxaea, for nine 
out of ten of those who were closest or directly opposite to the 
judge’s chair thought that Visor had won mid ioat Puritan waa 
second ; while, as it turned out, a third, Julkna. who was running 
wide on the left side of the course, was deemrea the winner by a 
head, a like distance separatinff Visor from Puritan. The rider of 
Visor evidently thought he had won the rafie safely enough, or he 
could have got a little more out of his horse. 

On the second day there was an ocourronee which caused some 
momentary excitement Faraday, who was entered in a sailing 
sweepstakes, winner to bo sold for a thousand pounds, won, and 

J! ail.: wr-it 


duly claimed, according to the conditions, by Mr. Walker, who ran 
second with Jock of Oran. Hereupon the owner of Fareday re- 
fused to part with his hone unless the thousand pounds were ^d. 
down on tho spot in hard cash. There was no apparent Justifica- 
tion for such a demand, for these matters are usually settled by 
agents, not by the principals : and, further, by the C 9 th rule of 
rwring the money for a claimed bone need not he paid untU ^ ten 
o'do^ at night on the day of the race.” The Turf Is by no nreaas 
in a flourishing condition, and if the few men of wealth mi potition 
who still engage in racing are so mistrustful of one snothev as to re- 
fuse cheque, the end cannot bo very far distant Besldss,ifsnowner 
does not nks to part with his horses, what business hat he to enter 
them in races the conditions of which may compel him to lose them P 
The remainder of the racing on this afternoon was of the quietest 
description : but the partiality of some hones for particular courses 
was exemplified by the victory of Lady Mssbam— for the third 
year in succession— b the Beaufort Stakes. She hsd seven 
opponents, including Flurry, Guadaloupe, and The Quail— tho 
latter receiving 1 at all but two pounds from Lady Masham for 
the year. The finish between Guateloupe, The Quail, aud Lady 
Mssnam was surprisingly close, and a^n the spectaton, who 
confidently believed that The Quail baa won by a neck or more, 
were corrected by the judge, who awarded tne race to Lady 
Masham by a heao, a timilar distance separating the second from 
Guadaloupe. 

Despite Ca&tiniWs 7 lbs. penalty, only two, Oambusier and 
Visor, out of the forty-seven entries, ventured to oppose her for 
the Obesterfield Stakes, and, as there is no money in inis race for 
the second horse, they might as well have remained at home, for 
Lord Aileebuiy ’e filly galloped right away from thorn, and won by 
tix lengthe. It ia a aad pity that this brilliant daughter of 
Stockwell should be a roarer, and we cannot therefore hope for her 
success as a three-year-old; but she is making the most of hor 
present opportunities, and has many engagements yet to fulfil, at 
Goodwood, Nawmarw, and Doncaster, some of which seem quite 
at her mei^, and will probably leave her at the end of the year 
qt the head of the two-year-old winners. A good field of thirteim,. 
including Bertram, Enfield, <1140000, Eoma, Meteor, and Contra- 
band, contested the Summer Sti^, won laet year in such 
brilliant e^le by Sterling. Jack Spigot would also have been 
inoiiidad among the starters, but foil irae while cantering down 
to tire post Another splenmd finish between three mure have 
been gratifyhre to the handreapper, and the uncertain Falkirk, 
Bertram, and Cianbreoke ran an extraordinarily doss race home, 
Ik. Meriy^ hone winning by a head, and Crankooke fini^ing a 
head btidnd BertmnL wLn^ luck this ssoson has hardly bean 
eq^ to hla undoubted nreiita. ^ , i « 

Yhe principal event of the laetdMr’i redng wasthe 
df ubMten Aavsm, whom pw»f^ 

tooidwofawit 




Tiic Satmifey Kevietr.* 




among i&a two-veav-oldi to OmidiiS&te. SZ^o fouiul, however, 
tlie flix furloaga t6 tbo end of' tlito' Bitabitry znilo much 

inora diflbult tb manaffe than tba h^-mile counea over whieh 
ahe hat diitinfgbiahed and wat to hopalea^j' heateii in 

tha iKtit q|navtdr*of a tnila that Cannon did'not attempt to por- 
atvere witn hefi and' Victoria went on and won by ten lengths 
Alt' SmiKim- AbcaPopoHt gavt Victoria 5 Iba. and boat her caailyi 
but u it HMv pretty cleat that' abo cannot atayi nor Indoea 
would, bnr bra6aiag<^by Citadel out of Conina—auggeat the 
jwobnhility of'her bdngaatayer. Only Dorwont oppoci^ Cori* 
lamde in. the Queen’s Btate, and Baron Itotbaebilas more won 
at she pleased. The Novrcoatle Stakes Mi to Glaucut, at last 
your, the oaay new T.Y.C. being much move to the taste of a 
roarer than tne last six fiarlonga of the Banbu^ mile^ over which 
life was beaten 1^ Falkirk the dky before. Old Heindeor, after 
being beaten in a match by Bllotmoro, took leave, it was under- 
HtOou, of tlie Turf. Though be never attained to high dbtino- 
tion, be baa ^ various times carried off a fair amount of minor 
events, and' be will be long remembered aa a racing, curiodty, 
and SB the aolitary example, in modem times,, of a homo kept m 
ifidning to snob an advanced period of life. As a trial liorae be 
1ms beeir fbtmd, we believe, for mtmf years both useful and trusty ; 
and idtngetlier ho may bo said to nave well deserved an osylum 
fertha temaindor of bis days. 
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REVIEWS. 

DB BOTHEFOOrntTS aiNQBEST OP THE CANARY 
ISLANDS.* 

F ! would be in the lost dogroo unjust if the mvilucal claims 
put forward by a certain clntm of patiiotic aavocates were 
«n6wQd to disparage the substantial feats of maritime di/icovery 
dilie to the early entemrise of France. WJiatevor may become of 
tbo pretensions put mrth with so much zeal and leaniing by 
ifif. d'Ayezac and similar writers, it cannot be said that Franco 
hta recoivod a^thiug like her full meed of glory for what her 
eOnS’are jwiovoa to have done by Avay of exploration, apart from 
wbat may stlU lurk among the unexplored rocord.s of the ))adt. A 
peculiar interest may thoroforo be said to attach to a work which 
stands midway between the pretended and the real achiovements 
of TVeneb prowess at sea, precodifig by thirteen }'t:ivrs, if not more, 
the first expedition of I*rmco li^niy, from which dates the fame 
of PortUgm for exploration by eoa. The earliest authenticated 
vbyage of Frenchmen to any distance towards the South was 
that Be Bethencourt to the Canary Islands at the very bogiu- 
ningof the bffeonth century, Aliliough not made into unex- 
plored latitudes, this group of islands liaving for centuries had' 
« place in poetic legend and in hiatory, the record of this 
voyage baS ngbtly been thought >vorlbj of a place among the 
ilakluyt Society’s nublicallous, llie narrative of tbo Shp de I 
Bathencourt’S expedition, written by bis chaplainsi, J'^iori'e Butler 
r and Jeon la Vonier, and now uppearing for the first time in an. 
'VjFugllsh dioes, was brought to light out of the himily archives 
Mir more than two conUu'ihs by (1 alien do Bethencourt, counuUlor 
of the *Ptu?lianient of Kouon, oud edited in Paris, 1630, by M, 

. itterre Botgerun, the origimil. text bciug cnrofulTy I'tproduced in all 
ita native simplicity and iiahcU, liaving become awui'o tbat 
M. E’CbbrtOn, in his Voyayettn munhis vi inoifcntci, had had the 
advanto^ of seeing an early MS. which had como by family 
ddsoent into the bauds of Madame do IMout Kudet, Mr. Major was 
aKie to tomire, from the frleudly end ungrudging hands of M, 
d’Avasac^ tba veteran savant, whom he jiwtly terms tbo Humboldt 
ofIVanOeJb collation of tlm oniiro MS. with Borgemu’s text. A 
coiefbl mnllbg^phlcal notice from the pen of Al. d'Avezac mokes 
it blgbly prorable that this luauuscript, written iu 1482 or there* 
aboatkiWib iba first fair trausi^ript from the origiiial inmgh draft of 
Betboncourt^s chaplains. TIio present edition hos thus been the 
means of bringing back the text to the strictest ))ossihlo degmo of 
aathentld^ e&d corroctnesa, and it is given at the foot of the 
page, bifiOW Ifi. Mujor's Eimlish version. From tlio Laudsome 
copy of' Bergeron’s edition, lent by fciir David Duadaa, has been 
denvt^ tbe portrait of Betbiuicourt himself, which forma the 
ftonti^eoQ to tbo volume beforo us. Tlie utios of the advon** 
ttiroue oW.voyoger, an upo or baboon grimpsut, borne upon a 
aWejkl; between two naUves of the Cnuaries, have been photo* 
^naplMid Bom tbO' MS* in the p^^ssossion of Mudamo de Mont 

The pbyslbal oOpeota of the Cauaries have been made familiar 
to be by the BOvaonal Nbifativo of Humboldt, and the etbnogr^mby 
of ' the islands has beofi Mated by Hlumenbaeh and Prichaid as 
' ftD^as the materials avaimble for the subject admit There can 
beHrae doiA^ on the part of the physical geitgrapher in refmintt 
tidi Islimd^Hp to the Atlas se^ h^hJands, formiitiriS 

K'dft^ li.weiimm pioltMigalaDn of that chain, severed, it may be 
^comoefradi M no remote period of geological time bv the 
the itttervaning portion oftbe amtinent. On the 





notably that of the Peak, and the weateni 
Pern, to satisfy ua as to n geoloMcoI affinity oii 
by the waters of the Atlontie. Poiots of this Sind' weie obvionol^ 
beyond fiber kon of the oboervant ebronidem of BsthencoaitV 
somment Nor did their knowledge of the distinaiieai of leoe 
sufficient avail to suggest anything of the oomiexibn wld(£\, 
later ethnogiapbers have trocafl between the i ala w deBi tpA the/ 
natives ^of the mainlnsd. The two iktbezs were n^^dhete 
precise enough in their observations of persons and monnersy erf • 
peculiaritiGs of language and of the mummied remaina of the d£ji^ 
to mahe it clear at that time Idie Archipelago was peopled 
by two distinct raees,. the Berbers and the Arime^ Tbe And> 
trib^, which were in the minority in tbe western islirndi^ had 
obtained the superiority in numbers and in political ruU in those 
towards tbe oast. Tbe chaplains describe the natives' of Iianoerota 
and Fuerteventuxa as toll, those of Great Canary and of Palma aa 
of middle stature. The people of Gomera fwd Ferro sons described 
^ Galludo as small, while the mummies of the Giidnches of 
Tcneriffe show no superiority iu height. The natives of Laneerote 
and Fuertoventura had very brown complexiaits, while in Canary, 
’fonorifTo, Gomera, Pulma, and Ferro fair, or oven blond, oldna 
prevailuiL In Laneerote, and perhaps in Fuerteventura, polv* 
andiy existed, many a woman having three husbands, while in the 
other islands monogamy was strictly maintained by law, T!h% 
burial customs in each group showed no less distinctivo marks 
of origin, corresponding to which were dilTerences in the 
form of government. In tbo cast despotism and heredi- 
tary right, without distinction of sex, prevailed. In the ' 
west women were rigidly shut out from rule,- which 
took the form of family and hereditary privilege, subject to 
a tribal right, tho territory of the tribe forming a sort of common 
patrimony, of which each member, not unlike the ryot in Bengal, 
cultivated his own lot, and enjoyed tho proceeds, tho administra- 
tion of tho whole belonging to tho headman or chief. 

To go into the question whether the introduction of those races 
WAS prior to tho possible isolation of their present seats ^m Dm 
mainland, or was efiected, as in many well-known cases, by canoes 
blown oil fn)m shore, would carry us beyond the point to whk^ 
history or scicniiiic knowledge avail us. As early as Ilomerio 
times, ut least thorn w*as the popular idea of the “ ndand^ of the 
blest” souiewhore towards tho suiting sun, founded, as Strabo 
thought most probable, upon the reports of rhasniciaii voyagers 
along the coast of Africa and South- west Europe. The glowing 
accounts of the fertility of tbfise iHlands, the punty of the air, ana 
the happinosa of tho people, within bist<iric times, inimired 
Scriorius, os we loam from Flutarch, with the romantic desiro to 
seek tliere repose from the strife and turmoil of tbe world. The 
two ishuids mentioned in this curious story were probably Laneerote 
and Puerto veutura. In the vague itinerary drawn up by Statius 
Subosiis from the reports of nnvigatois of the time, and pre- 
served by the older riiny, live islandi under disdnot names luflke 
up tho group of llesperides. Still muro distinct -isl^ij^’s summary 
or King Juba’s narrative, which enables us to identify tbe fbiemoat 
of the iDsuhn Fortuuatm with tho |uriucipi 4 ' islands of tbs Canary 
group. For thii-teen centuries or mure after this nothing has 
been recovered from histoiy beyond tbe fact of a vague Imainedge 
current among tbo Moors of Spain of what were named the islands 
of Khaledat. Thesu various and scattered threads of tradition and 
history are woven in Mr. Major's introduction into as connected a 
form as possible, and carried on into the more authentie age of 
I’ortuguese exploration. Among the many notioes which his tm- 
spmiug research Las brought together, the newest and mnst 
ordinal is that for which we ate indebted in the first iostanee to 
Boccaccio, and in the second to tbo industry of Sig^Kxr Sebastiaiio 
Ciampi, by whom Boccaccio ’snoxrutive was tint brought to light in 
1827, It was derived from letters written to Florme by oortam 
Florentine merchants established at Seville in Beoembnr 
In July of that year two vessels bad been sent by Bon Luis,‘Siiig 
of X\>rtugal, armed and equipped for tbe conquest of the ConariMt 
The expedition proved obortive, }ielding Irttle by wow of i^poil 
beyond u stone statue of a man wearing on apron of pium-leavee 
and currying a boll in his hani^ which tbe sailors camed away to 
Lisbon. In 13S2 tbe Spanish captain Fronciwo Leipse vm 
wrecked at the mouth of tbe Guiaigooda in tbe Great Oonan^ 
where be, with twelve companions, passed seven yeeiepeaeefally 
among the natives,* but, some misMot arising between. titem mid 
their hosts, the Spaniards were put to di^fith^ l^G^iariia wane 
exposed from time to time to frequsns rovngjarfimas ocunafae and 
adventurers of oil kinda AAofilciiJdiooiunesisliittnd^l& tbeJIbeiiskd' 
by M, d*Arezae, embodying tbe results of inwiriai eet^i»;'’ffiot 
11x1476 by Queen Isabella of Castile aa to tl»ieqieetivexi|M 
of proteudsn to tbe possessioa of ^e Osnaries, dssiiaM it te bav# ‘ 
been. Bom two Frencb adventuMs who bin' mada^ itunualMii' 
the» in company with Aknro Beeeti% a SpriiiidL tiM. 
Bethencourt derived the iirformatm wMob tl» 

conqueatof tbeialonda. Tins fine old NqiPMingiriitleflia^ 
aneitMit and n<ddeliimage| l^of OoiittvtiElsIb^^^ 

Pais de Oanx, and baron in' right of bis castle vi Sb ^lualte 
Gaiibad is the Goadd d’JSii^ 
timeain tbi$ waics witb^KigliMMlLitafimla^^ 
wriiissb%mtieikMrii4i> SeSWwhftiit^ 
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flMaii, 0 io^ili» kiuMkt«iA tx imo at namaxn wm9^ 

in the dimli whm ha im fHmed in fruat of thd luffh nltwr uns 
any mmcMto lie Hwiod until the {dcnia AhhA mctea in igjt n | 
biaek nmnle dA besting hie nemo. I 

In the nsmti?e of tbe adrentDiee of Heetite Jean de Betiim- : 
eouxt jtiieae is much quaint and pietnieaque beaufy. The sim]^ 
a^letof the aood friam recalls the pure old ¥Vench of Fmlasart or 
Monstvelet llie title of their book, Xe ClafMri^,/jhaa been rightly 
restored by the present editor from the text of that drawn up by 
Oalion de BeUienootirt in his MS. of 162$, in accordance with the 
intention of the writers, EyewUnesses of their msateris prowm 
and wisdomi as well as i^arera in his privations, in company with 
his able lieutenant Gadiler de la Salle, the chaplains (dre a 
graphic picture of the islands and their jpeople, with thmr own 
nrogiess towards their oouversiou, including a summary of the 
zaiim drawn up expresdy for the use of native catechumena It 
is sad to think that this simple and interesting race was all but 
wholly swept away within a century of that date^ by the deadly 
disease called ibe modorra^ During the second visit of Dethen- 
court the ^‘flHacen** King of I^ncerote came to be baptised, 
receiving the name of Alphonso, followed by all his people. The 
two nat^o Kings of Fuerteventura bad already embraced Chris- 
tianity. But by this time the virtual sovereignty of the islands 
had l>^n conferred upon Bothencourt by tbo submission of chiefs 
and people, lus ttUo tWreto being recognized on hia doing homage 
to the King of Castile. In his attach upon tbo Grand Canary he 
had less success, being repulsed from tho shore with the loss of 
two-aud-twenty knights and men. Tho remaining islands were 
redqced by him to a stato of order and administration, which his 
cha^aina cbroniole with iuHnite praise. In the hopt^ of retaining 
the island sovereign^ in his fizmily for ever, ho established his 
nephew, Maciot de Uethencourt, having no hoxi of his own, in all 
his rights and dignities. Ho sailed li)r Spain in the winter of 
1405, and was graciously received by tho King, with whose letters 
commendatory ho s<night tho blessing of tho I^lpe, and obtained 
from bis Holiness a bishop for the C^anariesj Albert do las Casas. 
On bis travels ho was mmeially hailed as King of Canary. The 
later fortunes of the islands on their sale by Maciot, to tho time 
of their linally passing in 1749, contention with 

PortugaL undtf tho sway of Spain, aro brioiiv but clearly traced 
by Mr. Jlajor, who deserves our thanks for the light ho has thrown 
upon a little known page in tlie history of maritime onierprbo. 


AMOS ON JUUISl»RUI)ENCE,* 

rjnilE systematic study of law is still upon its trial in this country, 
JL where the typical barrister is at no pains to conceal his con- 
tempt for theory in general and for professors in particular. It 
WHS therefore with some anxiety tliat wo opened a now book upon 
jurisprudenoe by a professor 01 tho science. Mr. Amos’s work 
will however, we iumgine, do little either to popularize or to 
retard the study of theoretical law, in the history of which its 
appearance will certainly not mark an epoch. What Mr. Austin 
dia forty years ago was rt^ally a great acbioveineiit. ICquippcd 
merely with the philosophy of llentham, with a few chance re- 
marks of writers like Hoolics and J^ocke, and a somewhat super- 
ficial acquaintance with the German civilians^ he resrdutely 
thought out for himself a logical system which, in spite of gaps 
and roughnesses of execution, must over have a permanent vdue. 
lie detormined, in many respects once for aU, tne Province of 
Jurispru^nce.” With a iirm hand he mapped out it« boundaries; 
and, regardless of straugeoeas of diction or repetition of argument, 
he elaborated to over-elaboration certain portions of its contents. 
The limits of the subject having been thus trenchantly drawn by 
a thinker whose Infinilo frouity of taking pains approached, as 
nearly as such a faculty ever can, to genius, it remained for his 
successors to cultivate methodioally and in detail tbe field which 
he bod encksed. After >ihe iVovrars of Jvr^rudmee, tho next 
desideimtum was undoubtedly a ’Systematic Viow ” of the science ; 
and with this Mr. Amos undertakes to present ua. Wc cannot 
say t^t we thiidc the undertekiDg has been succemful, or that 
Mr. Amos displays those qualities which are essential to auoceM 
in such a work. To write a syatomatic view of anything, It is 
necessary that the writer ah^ld possess a i^Btematic mind, 
and a power of seveiely restmining it from wandering into irre- 
levant tiq>ios. tiueh a powes of self-restndnt is censpicuously 
absent from the volume before us, more than ono-fourth of which 
is occupied by chaplen upon Foidic and Private Xntomatiomd 
Law, and anon ether matters which have hut a foant coniiexioii 
with tite mam stdbjectMth^ It was dtmhtkim neowsMiy to 

explain idmily what is meant bf internstkmal law, hut ebsstfva^ 
tIoM upon the Tiiaaty of Stria, the potsihility of mtsetieo, the 
CtenevaCIcmvention, the eflest of modem impfovemente in wsnwo, 
the dimddlitissef womeui theexeatise of the prerogative of ptidon 
hr the Borne tiseieasry, mid (the Mremoh rotdkt of eostenuating 
cfonmstwsw^ hiw^y « esnesmUe place in a tifeiemsttc 
View of Mateittoiie. 
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anestof thsas toplm tie entitted to sepaiite 
thus to ooordiDm them is about at legiori a joeosediotf ei,.ho 
divide animlls into quadsiipedi, horses, menj pomltei and | 

Tet tids fottuitQiii sohsma of dUtrihtriion rules tiie who 
audneossssri^ditflgiiieiit. Thotyatenmtiiervriioiiite lo ^ 
without having fomijisritQd himself wllh the use of dMtbtemoiii 
divition la doomed to fidlure. It is impossihle to man but a suV* 
jset logiodly by selecting first any portion off it wbifih may'Win 
to ho susceptible of separate treatment^ and then another, ste£ 
another, till no further group is diriinguishable unless It be of a 
reriduary and miseeUaneous nature. But apart from the mannst 
in widen the distribution of the sdenco Si exsouted, tile haris* 
upon which the distribution rests is most unaatisfoctiOT* 
It is, wo aro told, the quality of the acts wbicdi tn»' 
laws afibet to control’*: or, as wo aro blsewhero infonned. 
*'tho social and political purooscs for tho acoomplishmeat of 
which tho dlifexent claases of laws composing a legal tysteUk 
have come into being, and to subserve which they oontinue to 
exist, or aro from time to time coaqisciously amended.” It is 
not easy to see how these statements hre couristont with one an- 
other, or to deduce from either of them Mr. Amoses tibdbld 
division . of his subiect. And it is not a little wonderfol that 
Mr. Amos shotild deliberately prefer to build upon the shifting 
** quality of acts,” or tho ** sooial and political purposes of laws, 
rather than upon tbo solid and tried foundmon of Kighti or 
Duties. Inconsistent howevor oven in his iobptisten^, when he 

S roceeds from tho main to the subordinate owlous of law ho 
userts the test of tho ^'^[uality of acts,” nod adopts what he oalls 
** a technical basis, consisting of Itights and Duties eoqjolntly.** 
And it may be remarked that even hero Eights and Duties are 
constantly shifting their plaoss. In some departments of tbe 
system llights will tako the lead, in others Duties.” So ontiiu 
an absence of method is of course fatal to tho value of the work 
as a system. U^ion detached points, however, Mr. Amos Is 

S uently unobjootionabio, and ocoasionaily instructive, though 
eset by an ill-suppressed tendency to talk social science mmr 
than law. Adopting tlio I*rofo 8 sor’s own order, let ua see how 
he treats of the several topics into which he divides hla subject 
What is said of Constitutional T^w ” oalls for little remark, 
except that one misses in it any diiK^uisiiion upon the nacad 
question whether tho Staio can bo said to have any rights 
against its subjects, and whether, consequently, the duties of 
the subject to tho State are relative to such rights, or aro, 
as some will have them to be, absolute”; ana that here, 
08 cisewhero^ several pages containing mere deacriptlons of the 
positions which certain tofiics should occupy in a body of law, 
strike one as having sciddontally strayed into a treatise ou 
Jurisprudence from soino sketch of the arrangement of a code. 
Under tho hoad of ” Ownership ” we find much more startling 
matter. Upon many quostioos in jurlsprudouco it is open to the 
iurist to take which of two contradictory views ho may choose; 
but in identifying ” Ownership ** with ^ m rom (wliidi. by the 
by, be seems to tako for 0 term of lloman law) Mr. Amoa la 
guilty of something far worse than hereny-^he n^es a sdrioBa 
mistake. Tbo confusion bocomes still more astounding when be 
nroceeds to divide ownorsliip into dornmnan^ which is really tiia 
J^tin equivalent for ownership, and usufruct, poaseisloii, Au, 
whero tho characteristic fact is that the usufructuary, poasefsOK, 
&o., is not tbe owner. It will scarcely bo credited that rights 
^carriers ore hero treated os a branch of tbe law of owneaihip. 
Wbilo Mr. Amos has so very imperi’octly grasped the rignifieanco 
of tbe terms with which he deals, be goes out df his way to toll 
us, as if enunciating a univorsally received axiom, that ” It is only 
at the last climax of civiUzatiou that the truth begins to he appre- 
hended that tbe only justification of projprietaiy is a snecial 
call to a more devoted and concentratea service on hohalf of those 
who do not share in it.” 

The chapter on Contracts ” is tho best in the hook. Paris 
of it indeed are admirably done. Mr. Amr^ uses tlie term 
in its narrower sense, as equivalent to what Savigny calls tbe 
obligatory *’ contract; and be is perhaps right in so dmng, especi- 
ally as his illustrations wore to bo drawn from English law, to 
which tho wider sense is almost unknown, ilo has avoided 
Blackstane^s mistake of treating contract as little more than an 
incident of the acquisition of ownorahip, but hq is quite wrong in 
attributing this mmtako to artificial and ^cidcDta] division 
of the Institatos of Qfaiusand Justioiaru” Mr. Ames most know 
that in those treatises the topics of aoquisition and of contract are 
kept as wide gpert as poraibla. llio topic of ” Marrioge ” Is 
dm nmad very sensibly, assuming Mways that it ought to be ooo*» 
BMeradasa<mtttzactat sU, in £m naiVDwer a 9 iu«o of the term. 

Bthe treatment of coutiactlravraUtiktobodeijM for as it 
goes, that of tbe *'law alTectitig particular nonons” appears to us 
to be highly misleaduig. Itisixua that while Mr. Amos follows 
Austin In postponing the "law of mrions” to tho "law of 
things,’^ which is piaeticatiy the whole kw fow the law whicli 
deals with jacoliaritiee of pexaenality, end states the raasuos 
top jSo doiiBig with much fecnricuitr, he has the courage to 
Mhtit Awwi eeoeiriri^ deduction of the whole 

trar fom tha kw of perwHis; but then he mlM up 
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the various possible legal relationships; which mayi howevtt, 
exist without such difleronces. Those varieties in personality 
which are themselves of the essence of legal relationships are the 
proper matter of what the Germans call Family-law. Under the 
hesa of Special Personality ** Mr. Amos intioauces barristers and 
attorneys, who are no more entitled to such a position than auction- 
eers arsi and takes the opportunity of indiil^ng in a page of un- 
oalled for observations upon the relative status of the two branches 
of the legal profession ; telling us, for instance, how It is worse 
than detrimental-^it is destructive — to the morality and to the 
honest aspirations of a great profession, for the State to apportion a 
different meed of social dignity and appreciation to functionaries 
of one class from what it apportions to those of another.'* Cor- 
porate bodies ^^for municipal, ecclesiastical, educational, and 
eleemoqrnary purposes/* are naturally grouped together os a head 
of special personmity ; but Mr. Amos curiously enough does not 
see that their claim to such treatment rests, not upon the public 
functions which they discharge, but upon tneir artificial pers<in- 
ality; a reason which should bring companies and commercial 
corporations of all kinds equally into the class from which they 
Are expressly^ though unaccountably, excluded. 

The very title of the chapter on ^'Laws of Civil Injuries and 
Orimes prepares one for a confusion between the boundaries of 
these two conceptions. Here again Mr. Amos errs from perversity. 
Knowing, but rejecting, the cardinal distinction between public 
imd private law, law treating of the constitution of the State, and 
ita relations to its subjects, and law treating of the relations of 
those subieota one to another, he is of course blind to the 
difference bet wecl|piofreoce6 Against the State and against the indi- 
vidual. This chapter is also disfigured by the natural results of 
the principle avowed by the author, that some kinds of rights are 
best discussed as such, while others should only be treated upon 
^e supposition that they have been infringed. He does not, in 
fact, appreciate the salutary distinction drawn by Austin between 
rights primary, which are given for their own sakos, and rights 
sanctioniog, which are given merely by way of compensation when 
the former are violated. The chapter on Procedure '* would be 
wholly praiseworthy did it not towards the end display that 
tendency to irrelevancy which, os we have already statea, runs 
riot in the chapters upon lutorimtiunal law and things in general 
which occupy tne remainder of the work. 

While turning over the pages of the SusienuUio View wo 
have encountered sundry lofeivnces to Homan law, of a sort which 
fails to inspire us with much confidtince in the author's attain- 
ments in tnat direction. naturdtU h not, as it is stated 

to be, physical contact ; a pupil did not stipulate os agent for his 
tutor, nor wore women, as seems to be implied, under tutelage in 
the later Homan law ; no civilian would employ the hero con- 
stantly recurring phrase, patrin mtvfmtas '* ; nor would a scholar 
of sensitive ear misquote the well-known couplet on the cause of 
the multiplicity of laws, so as to make it end crescit in orbo 
While, however, wo have freely criticized Mr, Amos's book, wo 
are not unmindful of its merits. The author has a true and clear 
conception of the nature of jurisprudence, or ho would not 
have so happily described it as the skeleton grammar of law.*' 
Another creditable feature of the book is that it is continuous. 
It has a plan, though one which appears to us to be vory 
objocrionabV II Is obedience to this plan that what with 
most jurists is the all-important topic of ^'llighia” is dismissed 
in a couple of pages ; a reason whicfi, however, will hardly account 
£ot the extremely brief notice accorded by Mr. Amos to tbo ditO- 
cult andinterestiDg subject of ** custom *’ as a source of law. 

The author’s style is easy and agreeable, though this is not 
quite an unmixed advantage. It is true that whore Austin holts 
or retracos bis stras, Mr. Amde moves smoothly forward, skating 
over dangerous places in such n vray as, one knows not whether 
by skill or by good fortune, to escape a serious fall. But this sort 
01 writing upon an abstruse subject, though superficinlly pleasant, 
U not Ultimately satisfactory. Jn the work before us wo iiud 
much litoraiy adroitness, many rellections of the light and shade 
of modern controversy, many allusions to the views of tbo great 
teachers of the science ; but all is provokingly vague, llypotbc- 

blende with history. Throughout the volume there is not 
a sinnle reference to authorities. Upon the whole, we shall be 
atirpnsed if ** the keon-rainded members of the author's successive 
classes " are at all eager to accept the share in the responsibility 
or the merit of attempted innovations,'’ which is tendered to them 
in the preface. A general view of jurisprudence may 1^ got much 
more quickly from Mr. Amos than from Mr. Austin: but the 
informatioii obtained from the former will be blurred in outline 
and loose In testUirf^ nnd the reader’s own mind in obtaining it 
will remaiii unstimiuated; while knowledge derived from the 
latter wiU be peiAotly precise, and its very deficiencies will co- 
operate with tbe mgged stylo of the great jurist to develop the 
atudent’s oirn poware of sustained reasoning. 


AUTHORS AT WORK.* 

PBBOPT tells us in bit mafiice that, when reading a 
iKL Ihvourita poem or nove^ he has often asked himself how, 
rnttpif it was writtenP In the attempt to answer these 

- ’ ' B{y CharkN PriMiqy; X^adsn^ Allen A Co. 


quesrions— and moet peqile of aaj liteiaiy taste mnst have 
frequently asked the same— he collected ^a mass of penonal chit^ 
obat and anecdote which cannot fail," as he tbinlo^ to be equally 
inteiesting to oveiy one os it was originally to him. We hope 
that it may, though eve^ one *' is rather a lam word. w. 
Pebody writes pleasantly, if not with any eurpriiAig power, and 
though most of his gossip is tolerably fhmiliar to studeAtaWf the 
English literature or the early part ox this century, it la igrmble 
to have it broug^ht together in a presentable form. The authors 
with whom Wr. Pebody deals are Jeffery, Scott Burns^ Lamb, 
Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Macaulay, Byron, Wordswmth, Moore, 
and Mackintosh. Mr. Pebody adopts tbe doctrine which 
Balzac’s celebrated phrase about critics and authors has made 
familiar ; ho declares criticism to be, as a rule, poor trash, and 
thinks tliat there is scarcely any critic whose works tbe world 
would care to peruse. The saying is obviously exaggerated. Criti- 
cism is of course a parasitic plaut in literature; uid men who 
can do original work will not care to spend much time in 
talking about other people's. Still many of the greateet of modem 
writers have shown their powers in criticism, and have left much 
which 19 worth preserving. With them, of course, Mr. Pebody 
does not claim to bo ranked ; and we ought to be content if be 
adopts tbe view of the grt3at men described which finds favour 
with the most appreciative readers. On the whole, we have not 
much fault to find with him in this respect With an exception 
or two, to be noticed directly, he reports pretty' fairly the verdict 
which will probably be adopted by ^aterity. It is no^ however, 
chiefly as criticism that this volume claims our attention. If 
properly speaking, a study of tlio methods of working adopted by 
I eminent writers ; and if any general moral could be derived from 
a series of desultory notes, the youthful aspirant should learn from 
Mr. Pebody bow ho ought to divide his time, what are the most 
propitious seasons for writing, what the degree of polish to be 
Destowed, and so on. The difficulty, indeed, of drawing a 

moral wonld in any case be considerable ; . for the moat 
conspicuous fact is that no two writers adopted the same 
methods. Some work best in tbe open air, and some in a 
midnight study ; some upon gin and water, and others on coflee 
or cold water; some turn out so many lines a day with the n*gu- 
larity of a machine, whilst others can only work in spasms of pas- 
sionate effort to bo succeeded by long periods of repbso. Tn short, 
tbe only rule seems to bo that every man should do what is good 
in his own eyes. 

There is another doctrine maintained by Mr. Pebody which, 
if true, would diminish soiiio of our interest in seeing great 
authors at work, lie seems to think that by some strange 
perversity of fate groat men at homo are entirely diflerent fVom 
their own selves in public. Ho gives us various UMtancea, 
os of course a man may give instances of anyUiing, to prove 
that wo should be grievously disappointed it we could do 
what he wishes to enable us to do, and see our favourite 
authors ns they were seen by their intimates. This is a 
very pretty paradox to put in a popular essay, but it is in 
reality of the flimsiest Iriud. IZunning over the list of Mr. 
Pebody’s authors, we fool that there is not one in whom what 
we know of his private chametor conflicts with what we should 
have inferred from his work. The examples which he quotes 
are merely made to appear strange by tricks of language. What 
is to be said to such a remark as this P — 

No man wan more distinguished by his good-breeding and saavity than 
tile author of tlie Jlevo/t o/ /slam, and when all England was standing 
agheat at his most profligate poom, one of his companions tails ni^ in a 

E hraae which might almost he stexeotyped for men of his temperonioat, that 
e was the inildost and most tolerant of men, and as perfect a gentleman os 
ever crossed a dniwing-room. 

We are quite unable to see the strangeness of the supposed 
contrast, even though both terms in it are misstated. Would 
anybody, after reading Shelloy’s poetry, really expect him to be n 
swearing, drinking rowdy, os Mr. Peb^y seems to fancy P are not 
sensitive visionaries apt to be suave and gentle in their mannenP 
and, in short, is not the Shelley of the biographer as near to the 
Ideal of Shelley which any reasonable man would have formed 
from his works as could possibly be expected P Mr. Pebody 
seems to have caught the tnck of paradox from Macaulay and to 
be applying it with very little reflection. A similar anxiety to bo 
smart rather than thoughtful seriously injures some of his essays 
on more vital matten. He wants, for example, to describe for us 
Byron’s mode of writing. He begins by quoting wiA the utmost 
seriousness some of Byron's aflected expzesaiona of contempt for 
bis own works. He folly believes that CJkikb SmrM when 
written was not intended for publication, and beliem it because 
Byron says so. Of course this strikes him at odd|aiid ha nroceeds 
to show that Byron took the greatest possiUe care u cor<» 
reeling the veiy pieces which he dedared to have bean 
thrown off at tne heat of the moment Byron, for exampifo^ 
boasts that the BrUh ^ was wnttan in a weel^ 

or, aa be says in hm Buoy, w four nights. To the roityli 
sketch, however, there were added two hundred Imdi lineit 
before it appeared to the world, and they induded aoiae of rite 
most striking tottchee in the poenu Mr, Pebod/e eonunCnt la 
ringular. Byron as a poet,’^ he am, «^aiid Bjm oi m 
formed one of the moet atrikilw and peiplaxiim of 
and be adds afterwaxdi^ Jt ia no part of my biiiiaeia ri» 
the poet with theefriit’' We diould bane ijbOQghl M.lnii 
bii buainaas; but at aiqr wte the piebfaci aetsaUn bi eety 
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{minion, whlob Xenophaneo put forth as a idontiflo explanation, 
that the^tm an.iampalic at night and |nit. entriii ihe morning 
aoarceW belonn to the prorince of mpth^cttv } hut if thia is 
that the pe<^o ha^e to aigr .of the haeTena, we can 

ioarcdy wonaer that tbe^ lemembor notSniir of XndTmlon in hia 
dr^leaa tleim, or of hia bride, the noon. Who wanoers through 
the ahj aa Aaterodia, attended by her 11% daughters, lihe 
Ursula With her legion of virgina. The notion still lives, it 
seems, that the heaven k a vault or dome, through openings 
in xriil6h the rein is let down from pitchers or sacks; but 
thia 9gain ia less a myth than an attempt to account for 
phenomena on mtional grounds. The myth would be the old 
niBirioge of Ouranns, who descends each night to the wife over 
whom he has bent lovingly during the diay ; but in place of 
.this we ^ve the fondgn notion ^bo its sourco Semitic or any 
other) that the heavens are seven in number. As to Helios, 
the myths df^Klymend and Tiinethon, and still more those which 
sang of the birth of Phoibos in Delos, of bis westward wanderings, 
and of hia didly return to the dills and hills which ho loved, have 

g iven way to notions borrowed from the histriry of iho Prophet 
ilijah. in whom Mr. Polites sees a Semitic sun-god or lire-gud. 
in this case tho importation of foreign ideas or names has given 
rile to a controversy between Mr. Polites and the judge.s who 
awarded 'him the Itbodokouaki prize, which much resembles tho 
eoattovew of the knights about tho two sides of the brazen and 
silver ahirnd. In his essay Mr. Polites remarks that tho mountain 
tops which in tho old times wore dedicated to Helios^ or tho smi, are 
now dedicated to Elins, a church of 8t. Klias crowning tho siitnmit 
of almost evofT hill; and that this idcntilicathm was tho rosult 
partly of simifaHty of sound in the names and partly of likeness 
of attributes. Tho Judges, on tho other hand, assort that tho 
mountain summits were in tho old mythology sacred to tho I’clas- 
Zeus, whose name they sen rotlectcd in Oiuc as well ns in 
tflo Latin dm*a ijiid tlio Sanskrit deutut; and they infer that tho 
likeness of tho name Elias to Helios could have nothing to 
do with tho growtii of a notion which is suiliciently cxplfiincd 
by tho solitary sojourn of .Elijah on tho mountains, and his 
ascent to heaven in tho fiery chariot drawn by the gleaming 
horses of the sun. If tho question bo one of ai^y importauco, it 
may perhaps best bo imswerod by referring to other itistauccs 
in which a Jewish or aOhristinn saint has boon put in the ploco of 
an old Hellenic gml. ‘Wo may take 8t. Nicholas, who in the 
^es of tho modern Orook is invested with tlio powers 
and tho features of Poseidon — an identification with which, 
according to the judges of this essay, tho name of tho saint had 
nothing whatever to do. l et if wo look to his acts, wo find but 
little to connect tho saint peculiarly with the sea, the story of his 
quieting a stonn boing no uncommon feature in Christian htiglo* 
gsaphy. But his name at onto carries us to the myth of Odin, 

' who 08 Hnikar and Nicor is tho Northern water-god; who an 
Old N^ckio sailors' language lives at tho bottom of the sea; and 
whose kinsfolk are the Nixies of our streams tuid millponds. 
These names, it is true, spring from tho same root with the Greek 
swim or fioat ; and in this fact wo have perhaps the 
reason of the trnnsferonoo of power from Pdsoidon to tho saint, 
unloasthis also is to be set down to Hlavic or other foreign inlluences. 
This catching at sounds seems to explain tho nrowtli of a laigo 
class df mjAs, of which that of tho Scottish Columba may be 
taken ns an example. At Itma the prayers of tho saint woro con- 
stantly needed by and oflered for soaihring men, iwul tho power 
which these prayers were supposed to bavo over the angry Waters 
so invested him with tho ternhlo majesty of the sea deities that 
mariners Imrokod him under tho immu of St Qualm. 

In some cases tho resomblanoo of the ancient to tho modem 
myth may bo ^lod more soriously into question. Mr. I'olites 
mentions (p* a popular faur’y ancoixling to which a newly bom 
znaideB^ escaping from her crndlo, devours her father's borsifs and 
then lies down again. In this sees tho old story of Hermes 
and ‘the theft of the cattle of Phoibos. But we may surely 
accept the Homeric hymn ns gi\’ing more trustworthy evidence of 
the nature ^ the ancicMit myth than tho dry and comparatively 
reOQQt compilations of Apollolioro.s. The latter, it is true, speaks 
of Hermes as dovonring part of tho cattle which he stole ; but in 
the hymn the vor}' e.s.sonco of tho story lies in the fact that 
all^eti^ Hormes con rub the branches of tho forest trees together 
until theqr burst into a ilamo, and tliough ho can kill fuul cook tho 
meat, yet in spite of a craving hunger he may not taste the 
eavoiiry ^nquet wbo{4o odour only adds to his mitfery. Hence 
the mbdem story may simply rctlcct the prosy coimnents ctf 
ApoUodores, and both may botrny the process bv which the most 
piamfaieiit characteristics of the priinitivo myths fade gradually 
awiiT oud they rany puss clean out of mind. 

acme oatchbg at sound which siibstituted tiio prophet 
Elias fnrtfae^Greek Uolios transferred to tho saint Dionysios the 
powers of ^e ■witto-g\Kl Dionysos ; and so tho story grew up that» 
ns ^ Ohlktkn Cmnt journeyed to Naxos (the centre, by tlio way, 
of the old -DionyittRC worship), he saw at his foot a small but 
heeiitifiMpilliil^ mich he wished to carry away with him. Fearing 
41^ ihb heat of the sun might scorch it, he placed it in 
iMgUxme of a him and went on hia way. Tho rapid growth of 
{tot soon mode.it burst out at each end of the bone, and hk 
toCM bone of the bird, and tot^in its 

JleitA fte thSg^hone of a lion. This also proved to be too small, and 
Iia4hia)w44 aaida for the .thighbone of on ass, which ho was lucliy 
^ succeadbod in bringing the phiut j 

the two stuck insepahibly toother, he was I 


obliged to bm the bpne with the.plea^ which speejcUlj grew up 
ond ykiMedBpeiiadgm^^ teieheimidethe 

hut to his umosemeut when helei ^ Fo#le df the MaaddHuk 
of it, they ^ftrst seDg'like 'hhrds, then jpsw ee:ettong'^ 
lioin, and lastly hecame as asses. 

But if in the modem mythology geueie^ilie 'finer of 
the old myths have been either lost or made to OMme a coemer 
shape, the more recent myths still remain in m an y pstanees 
sin^farly'tnie to the phenomena which suggested ^thent In the 
nrooesa of transformation the "Nereids have loet in gmateir or 
less degree thebr watery character, until they m eo^osed 
practically with the nymi^hs Of the old Ghreekahd the Eidtisaof 
onr Nortnom mythology. As tho 'Venus of the Hcneelbe^, or 
tho fairy queen of Ercildoune, bears away Taitbaiiiier or T^e 
Thomas to the forest or the cave, so the Nereid carries to her 
secret haunts the man whom she looses to be iier mate. But 
the Nereid becomes forthsr, like Penelope, the weaver; end 
her net is woven tW'the exquisite music of her voiee — «a vivid 
imago of tho light summer breeze as it weaves its network of 
cirri clouds high up in tho blue heaven. 

In short, Mr. Polites has learnt much by a|m1yiog to the exist- 
ing myths of bis own country that methw of comparison which 
may fairly bo regarded as one of the greatest discoveriaa ever 
made ; and his readers will have much to leom fhnn him. We 
might perhaps have wished rather to know the full extent of 
modern Greek folklore, and thus to ascertain precisely how for 
tho old myths survive ; but bis book, as all books must be which 
diligoutly and honestly bring together scattered or forgotten foots, 
is a valuable and welcome contribution to the scioneoof com- 
parative mythology. 


FLliUHANGE.* 

T ime was when French romance witched the world with noble 
qualitios, and was in harmony with that balance of faith, 
of valour, and of science which in tho seventeenth century gave 
to tlio counti^ of Vincent de Paul, Cond^, and Descartes tho 
foremost rank among Continentnl nations. There is always in 
that country ground for hope of literary revival, oven in tho 
domain of yollow-covercul stoiy books, thauka to tbo high standard 
of stylo religiously maintniued by writers of the fifst claoB. We in 
Englaiid hardly npprcciaio tho value of absolute correctness in 
language, ns is shown by Koynl Speeches and misunderstood 
treaties ; but tho part played In European annals by Franco is 
largely owing to tiio precision of its terms. Exact speech is a 
precious tradition preserved by the Abdiels of the Academy, through 
tho tliiod of slang, of romoniic ” writuig, and of vulgar manners 
that has inundated Weaterii Europe. Tho strict rules that 
govonicd the dramatists of tho seveuteonth century have still an 
indirect influmico on French novelists. The neat plot, tbo rapid 
action, and unity of composition which distinguish French fiction 
are wonting in our over-realistic stories. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, romance has not been treated by our writers as an art ; 
they gratify thomsclvos by rodomontades now moral, now vicious, 
and English readers indrfTcrcnt to the ordering of a crowded 
plot know not the satisfactions of balanced and harmonious art. 
But since tho days of the Begenoy fiction has necessarily been 
in France a forbidden joy to well-troinod youth, and so a 'fruitful 
iiiflueiico for good was spoiled. Freed from respansibUily, the 
majority of novelists have competed for tho pme of superior 
license. Tho few and insipificont goody tales produced % 
French writers bavo been sicklier stuff than we who have not yet 
fidlen into those extremes can well imagine ; immoral from morpid 
religiosity, and about as artistic as the olffitt de pi4(4 sold outside 
Fans cburclies. In vain the wiser chiefo of goodcooioty wished 
.for a school of fiction such as was our English romance in the first 
hidf of tho oentttiT. Even tho author of S^bide ' drifted into 
de CwiicrSf and About could not refrain from VUfdim. It k 
then an event in French light literature that a novel of aeeiety, 
containiog highly dramatic situations and ecenee of Gonoentmtea, 
if pure, passion has been produced, which girls may read without 
oonaciousnesa of mo^ twekboards and seminary hy g idn e, and 
which scholars con enjoy because of its accurate and iioiehedgeteo 
lif style. by Mrs. Ckaven, is worthy of the mdBtjffdmMs 

dntwing-iooin, and yot it haa power and go*’ enough to eatiify 
the ogre cf the day who bolts his thxetf vodumea tf eriminai 
myetei^ in an afternoon. 

Wo have not lately been fovoured on either sMe ef^heUteBiiitt 
with a romance which ventures with easy gmoe IntoifoB nrivafo 
rooms of Koyalty, and, without either snobbish depMiftfson Or 
snobbish awe. indudeslhe biggest wigs in ifo drimmui p e n e m s . 
liords and ladies are abundant m our fiction, tat'ihsjbivie basil 
ehisfiy studied from the Ascot sr 'watering-iplase.pofaifotff vi^ 
at best painted in smoking-esat and sgctrenie uiifopBes. Bsstden oM 

is gotrid o/i^duously in tbe^orTfo aUid^ spitrious 
Theioisalwi^ospeeiBl oharmki psetiires of BOriety,Ha«^ 
though the %«ires in them Witdt fmwdeied as hrllk i 

** Bape of the took,*’ webavc Isemt^to 
authoM ilveas Ihsfr mm Tim *^ifioe 

clouded cane ** is probmuy beyond the descriprive notm ^ 
living writer, but It ia coinfa S pg ’to meet with 


* nemmm. % Mts. AugBstts OravcAi 
DMiwstwT itn- 
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iptteitti III tte draamhi^ l%*)ieroiw<vf Mit. 

Uiti^ » rmtA «rtiil,.Ui kar tte 
IMia^iiiuild <if Hor ntfeliLof; ittliltaim 
«]c)dtehenidfN¥{th wen*DiM ffv«M>a3& iftthalmM donMd^olty 
of aGerjEOAQPtofMBor'B home, m tlw magiiiiloeut HowdiMpdM 
of « BuaaUir nrinoasB^ akid ' at tha Coiut of St Potexabuiv. Tba 
authorSI kaowltdgp of the Bmopeatt woild is and whotlier'm 

toQow Ber;to th^ UaUm cxmmt whm Fleunnse vf» tnioed, car 
td tkw {ireMace of dtoigod Nidicldk we fbel eotranv well In- 
troduce She is leSB at home in the rankfbrt Thmuy thin In 
the Lamianoff pahasersnd Uie maanen of her two angelio Oerataoa 
were probably edaosd firom herhmer eonsoiouaoesa. 

The memoirs of her fimUy, published some yean since uiider 
the title Z* Micit iTmm Somr, expLam Mrs. Craven's oppor- 
ttmides for mcM study. The daughter of hf. de In Forronnys, 
mblsaador at the Eussiaii Court after the Bourhou restorationy 
Mrs. Cmven, when she dosoribes the intriguea of St. Petersburg, ia 
truths as only a writer conversant with the Czar's interior could 
be. The wife of a dinlomatist, her wide experience of Euroneau 
inaaneES gives abreadtn os well os accuracy to her sketches wtiich 
certainly uo English writer with whom wo are oequaintod has 
uttaiD^.' Her Ualian Marquis — 

cut ds CCS hommes qui oanseot bleu do tout, ot qui eavent int^resMr au eiijot 
doni lb psrlsBt, quol qu'U suit, coiumdrage do aoeii^td, iiouvullo puUtlquo, uu 
qusittoa aoeiide et lltt^lre, ot n'aymit d'autre dSfaiit ciue cdul do triiiter 
toiiH-tiM mdets aveo use Impoitaocs ^ale comma al touaiul aombUiani d*uo 
dgaliitMt— 

is 1 ihtished portrait^ and distinctly Milanese both in his o^ri- 
enoea of abortive oonspimey and in his good sense. The Princess 
Lanrianoff, an undlanplined yet highly polished despot^ ijsteu- 
tatioua and vain of her good taste even in the selection of her 
ornamental oompniikin Fleurange, yet keen-witted to play with a 
certaiu grandeur her part as great lady, violent alinost to blows, 
yet worldng towevde her ends by intrigue, subject to the 
vapours of the most advanced civilization, yet enduring ns 
a Cossack, is equally true to her race and her rank in the 
Slavottie Court Her son, Count Georges de Wrildeii, IteiHibiican 
(tom enniii-^amoroua and iucoustanti a slave to lus taiicy for the 
dependent herodue until it is proved to be seriously incouveiiiont ; 
obstinate to iris mother, but weak to everyone else ; posaessed of 
taste, but not of earnostiiess^is probaldy trner to life than the 
eelf^ntauied and patitmt lover Clement i kunthol, the Aiithor'a 
fovourito among her studies of young men. She hoa made him 
ugly, poor, and German, but redeems his defects by his staunch 
idvtue. He is of su]ier-retitMid ** blootl and iron ’* mingled in due 
proportions, and tho author herself a ditticuit tusk which 
she has well performed ia tho elaboration of so uiiiiccredited 
a hero. There is doubtless the charm of a very noble ideal about 
Fleurange’a German cousins, but, notwithstanding liimucial cata* 
olysms and a wicked young banker, it has perhaps too mueli of 
that sweet monotony which writers ** in society aro apt to 
Attribute to Diiddle^class family life. It is quite true that 
ilistanoe is needod to give unchantment to our ideuliziiiiona Mm. 
Oravon, wisliitig to draw figures worthy of tho gulden age, liss 
wisely chosen uaem of curcuiustaiicos other than her own. Nor 
do we disapenrovo of the creation’ of imaginary pemoniigos, so long 
ns thrir excellence is, however extraordineiy, not unnatural. We' 
have been satiated by ibniinine aiudyeis of cool cnpiaiDs luid Pali 
Mall liotials, and it is agreeable to have our faith I'efreshed by tbe 
^Quixotism of a love such as Clemeut’s, which takes fug its (levioe 

Oorder ramouret briser I’cspoir.*^ The author indeed teaches us 
that not Quixotism, bi^ ncalm vrill and sober judpmmt, informed 
by religion, purified his poasioii sod strongthuned the brave man 
in Idle unselmdi dotation which taught him to live in daily (com- 
panionship with the woman ho loved, without her, yet for her.” 

That be hsd other merits ns a son and brother is natural, for 
virtues multiply by eontaot not less than vict^s. Both in him and 
in ^e heroine Pleunmiro self-eoutrol> coorog^ and good sente are 
pmminent traits, and the practical uses of piety are shown with 
We have heard much of tbe enervating influem^ of 
cotmniuai teaebingv Mrs. Craven does not hesitate to make 
the ItaBon Superior of the house where Fleurango was trained for 
the stnisirie of orphan life a constant source of strength in its 
crises. W<o know few nobler neseoges in modem literature 
than those in which Ml^re Maaeleine explains to her sore- 
basted pui^tl that sh•^mlst not seek shelter in a nunnefy be- 
cause life is diMoult I'he worst trials must be met with 
shnplioi^ and geodwilU- qualities that carried tbe mrl safely 
tbruuA entaaglemenls wbm weaknes^ however ainii£le, would 
have been rumous. Thoi^h capable of a devotion which would 
felbrn her lover to ilLhana that she^ might alloviate hia eaife, 
lileiiMm|is neoar feih in judging Of a passionate tempera- 
i80ilt,feliaBiiaoaad womaiily digni^ her ffom mistalms 

in momeDtaoreupMBie trial Imve is the motive of the boolc^ nod 
the aitiJkoa has- not feared to paint its eslietiiei; yet when its cur- 
i^dimmtihealsoorat^slmt«ntitt«sfeeiibihittW powem 

that cast tuBk baak m tide on the home Bha does not coneeal 

3^VMsia{ollife-^t»1m h e afe d aniy>aa i»wa Se wslen of Maim 
To paean iba tanipar of Flooaange,. tha aothor tries her in thn 
hotteal of aiLlmmni to whkfe woman’s natnrr^ can be etpas s A , 
Whna^lun kng^*«stfeaiaadiave wna ri^bcIhUy allowed itawomeaf 
wlutt titiera^mbke tri hanalf seemed aeeewMf whan her bnaie 
thiohbed with the enorgy of fidfiUad davoikm ; whan fetianae iaf 
hodpt mriL swrit vMne pamad^ andi ^ Gier’a oDoaent hai^ httsn: 
^ manfep Higrihiriati €M»»s 


aantenesd In penal servitoda in flheiife rihe Is feoltei' 
tha aaddbat of rU ieiiuttaiatioa% the swttUioe or har 'iaadl|gili 
Anotiwr womaib iMdc, haoutlAiL aa& ^ the^Mndfe 

eatimition, a more fitting wil^ namped her Wi%«>e a »s »^ 
and aectred fertile egetiil Geovgea paadon and jMoeMridij^ edU 
he ofedly aaeiinted m the dbwnr of hb intiueiriM bvMe« 

The scense ui which Adidaidl, bla ItaHan lriicid,eiqpilito lellm 
•elfirii lover the aHsmntive of exile or warriege vHMb.the Iw|aa^ 
maid of honom^ era only lem edmlcahle stndiea of e har a et e r than 
that in which Fleunutge’e snccessfel rival^tho Oemiteae Vdi%fn|- 
denly reveale to the bravo young girl the saociiioe rsquiied of her. 
Having reached the port of perfeot heppiiiesc^ aeelke beUevedi hgr 
her very lovo rite was ferbidden to enter it Her oondimS VMar 
the ernshing blow is a benutifel qtudy of wonuady atmifltiu 
Physically moken as the strain on her noble aatuie l eam herj 
she retains a dignity before which tho imparial fevomite^ hereeu 
a sufficiently niie character, shrinks. Stung by the sense of 
her inferiori^, even Jealous of Fleurange’a lost sortm to the ttau 
they both loved, 

la volx de Flvuranga dtait pourtsnt eu co moment imhisUMe, el poilalth 
M>n omur ni di^plt a'elle-mSinr. EIIa h<kludt sntre osi deux stntliaeati^ 
feisque Fleursuge reprit— ** Vous av\>x rrirtoii, oo n'set pas b mol sa es 
moment k vous uttenilrev cor voua n*AVfz plus lion, Js orris, b mepoideuMr, 
et moi Jo vou* pardouuo touC Et UndU quo Vfra domsuroit enooie Im* 
mobile, U fete indiude, Klourange ■« itenuha vers rilo st rembrsasSi 

Tbe author does not hide the pain of Fleuronge os the veil iras 
thus stripped fVom the pesslon which hod assumed ia its assstio 
solf-abnegation an almost religious form; but^ however siok at 
heart, she remain(»d firm in act. end returned to ths weariasts of 
a life whenso tbo beautiful idol bod been banished without even 
the poor consolation of letting the prosperous Georges de Walden 
know what she bed been ready to do for biuL In ksr biiteynesa 
she wrote to Mbre Mndeluimi, Ma vie est ddpouUlde de tout ee 
qui pout mo donner le ddsir do vivre.” For toe seoond time the 
wise iiun denied her wish to enter a convent, in words so brswe 
that wo will quote them : — Poiut d'ailaissement star voua-mdmei 
point de souvenir complaisant de vos ddsbrs trompbs, de vos pstass 
souttertee.” llavinn shown kleurango in what her love fur 
Georges do Walden uad boon wanting, she odds 

II let nn amour ds U tsrro qui, sMl aUooffo la routs pour alter b IMeo, n*sn 
itetourne point ospstubitil, st qui riidms par Its voriua quit sxlgs, psi Iw 
SHurUkoM i|u’il imiKMs, piur Iw souttVanwH dont il s«t occooipsgn^ seMiris 
suuveat los plus rioblos mouvumenU do Tbaiu. 

Ligeniouriy phuinod as is tbe story, tbe charm of Mhb Oroven's 
writing is in tl^ healthy nobleness of her ooneeptions of life and 
the perfection of bur style. lioiimn Catbolio literature i» largely 
indebted to her for her representation of a proathsoi reli^tis 
power in tho life of her hero and heroine while she avoids 
homilies and cant. Her feeling for natural beauty is in ths seme 
eq^ual balance as in tho landscapes of llalTaelle mid Peniglno, 
Vvithout oxAggomiion of s(uitiioent, Ilourongo always rises to the 
height of her position. Tho book in iu unaasuaiing ferm Is 
worthy of a vwitor who iH>ssnssud the long and brutheny friend- 
ship of Moutalemburt, and who lived in tho iniiiniicy of Madams 
HwutcfaiDo nnd l^ac^oidairo. It is a phuisimt suipruMi to us to 
luaru that of bur family memoirs twenty*four editions bavs been 
required, while within six inontbs six euiticins of her latest work 
have been domaiidod. Nut in vain hes iU author belonged to 
that Ik^hI French world iu which echoes uf tbe seventeenth oentury 
aru nut altogether lust Niece of the Duke of Blooiu^ grepdnlw 
and gcalchild of tlie Duchess of Tourzsl, she U exceptionally 
httud to uotiiiuue the troAlitious of old France. A memoir of her 
faih(tf, the colleague of Uhateaubrland and De Villbls in the 
Foreimi OllLoo of the Kesturatiou, might in her bonds bo a useful 
coutnoution to the lujuals of the Drapeau Dlono# Moontluie we 
thank her for a story which ptMsesses merits Of style, of j^)t, and 
of noble, yet correct, drawing rarely attained by our novelista. In 
Flmurimjfn we have a French romance worthy vi tho older French 
literature. 


THE COTTON MS8.^An"ENDlX XICVIL* 

I T would only ho a futile endeavour to slay the slain if we were 
to attempt again to show up tbe surprising amount of enoxs 
committed by the compiler of Uiis Catalogue of the Cotton Manu- 
soripts. Wo can only regret that the thing was done exaetfe half 
a century too early. Had the Catalogue been drawn itp m the 
middle of tho xiinetoeuth century, instead of being pubUsbed at its 
very beginning, it would tie doubt have been entrusted to competent 
hands; and authors, editors, and Coleudarers of State Papers wool^ 
have been saved on endless amount of labour. The defects of such 
parts of the Catalogne as refer to tbe reign of Heary VIIL are no 
doubt being grimily supplied by the hmoun of Mr/Bfewsr and 
his staff of asristanto, who are engaged in drawing up the 
of Stole Papers for this rrigm We are not. then,, 
now todrew attontion to tbe omissfims or misti^ of Mn PIsat% 
who, alfer oil, did his work quite as well as waf other HWwriaq or 
seribe would have done it who hod. during the lost few years of 
the eighteenth eenttiry, to devote his Isisure time to eom{diiiig u 
Cotaiei^ ofsixdi e miaceUaneouecollectionof cdrigioal 

end emed^ os had feomd tiiair way into fife Bbbsft ^tton’s 

aoessMiMte 

' * A'Oi$lUMm A$ JUlM.*rdM i» At OttUmteH Ukrtn dtpttUtiit 
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We bare on aeveml prerioue oecasiona pointed out some of the 
abeuid blundem with which thie rolume abounds* Our present 
object if to notice one of the rolumea of this Oolleotion which 
has received much leea attention than it deeervee. The volume 
entitled Appendix XXVIL muat from ita appearance in all pro« 
babilitv have once belonged to the Boyal Xibrary. How it 
found Its war into the Cottonian Collection we aball not attempt 
to decide* That question will perhaps be decided when it baa 


to decide* That ijueetion will perhaps be decided when it baa 
been ascertained bow so many documents which ought to have 
been in the former State Taper Office, and now really belong to 
the Record Office in Chancery Lane, have been trantferred into 
the same Collection. At present wo are concerned only with the 
contents of this volume. It ia deacribed by Mr. I’lanta fairly 
enough aa Codex ChartaceuSf membranis quihimam jtraJlxU in folto 
eonttoM foUii 192. And, to give credit where credit ia due, we ore 
bound to say that we have not detected any error in the descrip- 
tion of the fifteen different documents of which the volume con- 
sists, albeit they are of a very miscellaneoua description, and 
armgod in most admirable disorder — documents ranging fn)m the 
thirteenth to the seventeenth century being put together with 
scarcely any attempt at chronological order. 

We purpose to notice rmly two of these documents, which, 
though they belong to the same period— there being exactly u year's 
Interval botween them — occur, one near the beginning, the other 
towards the end of the volume. Both are of considerable import- 
anoe for the information they supply ns regards the decision of 
element VII. to send a legate to iilngland, and the proceedings of 
the Legatine Court held by Wolsoy and Campeggio in the summer 
of I ^29, in the matter of the divorce of Henry v ill. from Catbi^ine 
of Aragon. It is almost unaccountable to us how, on a subject I 
upon wnioh so many writers have of late tried their hand, and so 
many documents have during the last few years been brought to 
light, no one should have noticed those two important papers. It 
is not of course surprising that writers of the nistory of 
Heniy VIIL of the stamp of Mr. J. A. Froudo should know no- 
thing about these paiiers, or any other documentary evidence, 
but the omission of them from the recently published Records of 
the Reformation ” muat be owing to some inadvertency on the 
part of the editor of those volumes. 

The first of these State 1 ‘apers is described as Jo, Ant. 
iOtelUtf CaroU V, oratoris apud Pmiijicem Maximum mpplivtUio 
contra diwrtium JUgit Ilenrici VIIL {iratmimpium) Vitetii 1 528 . 
This Is an official contemporary document, and not only has the 
paper itself never been noticed, but the protest which it contains, 
of. which the original must be at Rome, and of which there are 
probably other official copies elsewhere, has, os far as we know, 
antirely escaped the researches of historians. Even the recently 
published volume of Venotiau Records, hi which we hoped to 
nave found some confirmation of it, contains not the slightest 
allusion to any such protest liaving been made. And the 
ambassador’s name is not so much as once mentioned in the 
State P^ers of Honir Vlli.'s reign, published by the Govern- 
ment Indeed, so unknown to history is the name of Mosatella, 
that we believe we are coiTect iu stating that it has not once 
been mentioned in any English history of the period. In the re- 
cently published volume or Venetian despatches it appears four or 
five times, and Mr. Rawdon Browne takes occasion to ootico in a * 
note that the papers he bos calendared prove that there was such 
a person who held the office of Emperor's anibassador in the 
Papid Court during the few months which preceded the month of 
January, 1529, when Mai was appointed to the place. 

The protest is dated July 20, 1528, and is lorinolly made by 
the Emperor’s orator, John Antony Musettuln, or Mussettula (for 
the name is spelt both ways in the course of the document), object- 
ing to the hearing of the cause for divorce in the realm of Eng- 
land, or indeed anywhere beyond the precincts of the Roman 
Curia, on the ground, which wiui always afterwards taken by the 
Queen and her advisors, that the place was not safe, with the 
addition, which was quite necessary during the lifetime of Cardinal 
SVolsey, that one of the Judges was not sufficiently indifierent, 
having neen all his lifetime n prott'yd of the King's and Lord 
High Chancellor of the Realm, uud in all respects a devoted 
adherent to Henry’s interests. What is reinarkable in the whole 
protest is that thus early iu the allliir of the divorce the Emperor 
should have so openly taken for granted and alleged his belief 
that ^e King's desire was not to lin\ 0 justice done, but to secure 
the divorce. This object, which beeamo phiin enough and was 
openly mkenof iu 1529, was vested in a sort of obscurity as 
vat* Whatever people may have inwaidly thought, it hod not 
j^t bean avowed that the King's object was at all hazards to 
repudtata Katharine, The Pope, however, knew very well that 
tUs was tba King's purpose, and ho had, during the preceding 
month, June 1 528, commtssioned Wolsey and Campeggio to try the 
cause in Englaods never, however, meaning that it ^ould be de- 
cided there. The Decretal Commission had been written add 
•eoretlv entrusted to Campeggio. But six weeks seem to have 
dapsecl before tbe Emperor understood the dangers with which 
bia aunt, the Queen of England, was surrounded. The protest 
accddlngly avows, and apparently takes <)uite for granted, that 

Kihg’t purpoea was to ^t rid of his wife, and Mosetula 
docs not scruple to allege in it his knowledge that Wolsey h^ 
.Miitlen to the Pbjpcv ui«nghim to concede all that the KiW of 
: diottli Ottnana iVhat is most remariiable about the 

luf’ j — 

end August 


document is that the Enmeior’s ambssiador should havp been ao 
entirely cognisant not obIj at tbe secret medivss of Henry sad 
Wolsey, but of the contents of the Oerdinel’s lettem to the PopsL 
and that he should so openlv have avowed Us knowledge and 
su^oioDS. It is to be noticed, however, that Ibe protest does not 
fail to warn the Pope of the evil consequences fiksly to ensue is 
regards wars, and even the imminent danger of loss of hpfluenos 
to the Apostolical See, if he should consent to the prqj^ for a 
divorce. LMtl,, the ambassador, in order to cover toe ground 
completely, protests against any acts into which ^e Queen of 
England may be drawn by which she may seem to havo com- 
promised the case and accepted the jurisdiction of the Legatine 
Court* 

It must be admitted, we think^ that this document is of some 
importance as illustrating the relations of Hen^VIILiClementVII., 
and Charles V., at the critical period whenCampemo was about 
to sail for England on his abortive embassy to try ue case ihr the 
divorce. 

The other document concerning which we have a few words to 
say is not of so unioue a character. It is entered in the Catalogue 
as — 13. Minutes of Bxannnatims takeny concerning (he Marriage 
of Pnnee Arthur and King Henry VIIL with Catkerim of Aragon 
(A lyagment). The compiler of the Catalogue does not mt, as 
he ought to have said, that tbe document is an original offidal 
transcript of the evidence produced on the trial before the Lega^ 
with the important parts 01 their depositions taken down in English 
and interlined in Latin for the benefit of the Pope or Cardinals 
or others who might not understand English. Neither has he 
stated that the last three leaves of the document are misplaced, aa 
they refer to evidence taken in the I’arliament Chamber on the 
30th of June, 1529, whilst the rest of the document belongs to 
the 14th and 15 th of July, when the Court was sitting ajmd 
Ifratres minores. We have said that this document is not unique, 
but in truth it is almost unique, for it contains more than has ever 
yet been published of the transactions of the Legatine Court It 
18 extremely imperfect, and the only other copy of the proceedings 
of the Court that we have seen, which exists m MS. lathe Recora 
Office, is also incomplete, beginning at a leaf which is numbered 
fol. 187, with the acts or Friday, the 16th of July, 1529, and not 
compriring any pari of the evidence produced in the paper which 
we are now noticing. Probably Mr. Brewer’s forthcoming 
volume will supply all the information that can be had as regards 
the mode in which the business of the Court was conducted. 
Meanwhile we must be content with what we have. 

And this paper supplies some additions to the only continuous 
account which we at present possess, as given in Herbert’s 
History of the Peujn of Henry VIlLy and the few firagments 
printed from the Cotton Collection in tbe Mecords of the Reformat 
tiony as well as a few corrections of mistakes which have been 
made by Herbert. From it we leva that the articles urged 
against the marriage were twelve in number, according to the 
copy printed in the llecords of the HefunmUiony and that every 
witness was questioned upon every one of them. Upon many of 
them, of course, the only answer that could be given was testified 
ill the words, nescit deponere, Tbe testimony, upon ^e whole, 
agrees tolerably well with that given by Herbert, except as to tho 
* o^er in which the witnesses appear ; and whereas there is no 
evidence either in Herbert or in tho fragments published by the 
editor of the Records of the Reformation as to tne Court having 
sat at all on the 30th of Juno, this paper shows that the important 
evidence of Sir William Thomas was given on that day, after 
that of tho Earl of Shrewsbury. This witness's evidence occupies 
tbe last four leaves from fol. 133 to i ^8; the rest of the docu- 
ment, from fol. 138 to 15$. being filled with the evidence pro- 
duced on the I4tn and 1 5tn of July. This in no material point 

e 

appearauco of the witnesses. In the Record Sir Anthony 
Willoughby is called into Court immediately before Lords Darcy 
and Mountjoye and Sir Henry Guildford. Next after these, here 
varying from Herbert's account, comes the testimony of Thomas 
Yiscouut Rochfort, the fatlier of Anne Boleyn, not as yet ndsed 
to tho earldom of Wiltshire. There are a few mistakes in 
Herbert's account of this poison's evidence, but they are sciooely 
worth noticing. Lord Rochford, however, gives a very curious 
piece of evidence, tho chi^ value of which must have been to 
supply a gap In the previous testimouy^os to the IMnce and 
PnncosB having been seen in bed together on the first night after 
the marrioge. No one bad as yet testified to more than the fact 
of Prince Arthur having been conducted to the chamber and the 
bed where the deponent believed the Princess was lying. liord 
Rochford attempts to eimlain this difficulty by alleging that it ia 
the custom in England for brides on such ocGasions tone elssely 
veiled and covem, and this with the more seerscy in pro- 
portion to their higher rank, till all men shall have Isft thn 
bridal chamber. The next two witnesses called am Sir Rihhard 
Sachevereli and Sir David Owen, and in the middle di tim last 


in this case have admitted of ao many vanatiopia. Wf wm nag 
dwell further on thesew but we think we have ahoam tee iMe 
neglected volume, Appendix XXVIL of te ia 

entitM to moienouM thmi it haa received it of 
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iineptf will itUl be accante. If he has anj doiihta about Ua 
mamciijr/he will DevortheleaB mve aa minute adeacription^ 

Mpre hia conaeieiioe, ahould it^ troubleaoma, by a qualifying 
clauae. In the same imge in which he deacrlbea thia ciqar mer- 
chant he>teU8'«.ftoxy of l)r. Johnaon, bat though he utterly apoila 
the and mokea a wondoTful meas in point qf chronolog^i ho 
thin time foTgota to throw any doubt on the accuracy ot hia 
memoiy. He aaya 

Y«u tumi ddy to go ooi brewing barwh of beer, and an ever'llUnity public 
wUl go on buying aiul paying. l>r. had an inkling of this, when, 

taking ftookt aa executor under ThroJc'ii will, uf the grf^at hrewlkoune which 
wan afterwank to become Ilarclay and I’erkioa^, ho told 'J'opham Ikaudcrk 
that ho had at last (Uerovered the ** source of boundless prosperity and inex- 
Inuatiblo tiobes.*’ , ^ 

If Dr. Jobuaoxi had ever made so commonplaco a remark to Top 
ham Boauolerki Beauclerk, unliko Mr. 8alH, would certainly not 
have taken the trouble to ropoat it. What Dr. Johnaon did say 
at the aalo of Thralo*o brfwery evoiy^ono knows with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Sola. Mr. Halui apparently distrusting his memory, 
trioa, like a certain class (d‘ witiicH>es iu a court of justice, to hido 
bia want of accuracy beneath greater circumstantiality. Topliam 
Bcauclerk is accordingly brouglit into the story, and by tbo pecu- 
lifurity of bia^ name casts an ngreeablo air of veracity about tbo 
whole quotation. Unfortunately for Mr. Sala, Tnphnm Beauclerk 
happened to have died n yeor beforo Mr. Thrab\ In fact, it was 
'^at Mr« Tlirale’s*’ that JohiiMon, sjioalting of bis friend, who 
was just dead, said “that Heauclork’s talents wore those which bo 
had iblt himaelf more dis|)o.sod to envy tbiin those of any whom 
he had known." 

When wo come to Iwk into Mr. Sula’s trick of writing, and find 
in hia httmouT on imitation of Cbarios Lamb, and in his pathos an 



air P Jahna^m ropdiod, Why, sir, there is iif them wlmt was 
imagination, but it ia no more imagination in him than aouiid la 
Bound in tile echo.” 


M®. 


WAONKR’S TRINUMMUS.* 

WAGNED need luxve ollered no apology for putting forth 
an edition of tbo 'IViMimmtM for lOnglisli scholars, oven if 
the apnearanoe of Ilitscher« now thcorieH and new oxc-ursusos — 
which nelie in amno piointH tho old adage as to eocond thoughtS'-i- 
did not render it opportuno and scttsoimhlo. Timo, and retouch- 
ing, and an English printer, might perhaps hnv4} Ciuuhiuod to 
turn nut a text-book morn thoroughly neat and handy and com- 
pact aa to form and matter ; but, c^onHidoring how few schnlara 
we hare aoiongat us, since the ap|>eamuco of llildyartl’s Af<motrh- 
fitai and AtshthrM, who are disposal to make Plautus their chief 
study, we must bo thanltful for what this Gorman editor, ^^wlio 
loveth out nation,'’ is kind enough to do f(»r us— namely, to 
supply an edition of one of the host plays of Plautus, in which 
no difficulty of metre or intcrprotatidii is slurrtal over, and upon 
• flrbieh a very rare knowh»dgu of general and special phraiHHV- 
logtcal and philological research lins been bestowed. Many 
students abirk tho vexed qucstlan of Plautino metres as one 
upon which the learned rave and wrangle to no purpose ; and it 
ia ceitainly not reassuring to find the greatest authorities on metro 
and p^nunciation at issue, not only with their noierhbours, 
but with themaelvea. We think, however, that Mr. Wagner’s, 
preface ia ealculatod to give coiitidonco to those who withhold 
their belief from tiie panacea for hiaitus which ilitschel finds in tho 
flnnl df affixed not only to ablatives, nounsj, adjectives, and pro- 
nonna, but also to adverbs, prep«isition9, and impenitivoa, (Jeiier- 
ally Mr. Wagner eepousoa the contrary view of (Jorssen, that in 
the oonveraational language of Plautvis’and Toivuro this final d of 
ablative nouns bad disapwared, and that tho authority of MSS. 
ia against it, except in aucli cases an wed, ttd, and perhaps ssd for 
aa In the notaole case at v. 726 of this very plav, where the 
fudireablal form ptackkd might seem to bo warranted or needful 
^saMi pwbiape Justifiable on tho analogy of /(iciVtiincff in the famous 
S tme dm eomdhm de SnearnNhus), our ('ditor rightly oonaidew 
Iiltaahkl% own emendation ‘<placi(iuh\ " Jiappier and likelier; and 
wn^muat own that there are fewer diiliculuos in tho way of hia 
tbsm^ otf^e admissibility of hiatus in the caesura, and when tho 
line m dt’rided ■ between two or more speakers, than in tho violent 
d a w Mi te of cwdence whicli liiUchel Hud othen maka in tbair 
MKMa^ t0' W<rfd,tl*ia- Ono or two of thaao w« may have to notica 
iaaidamanyt Imt wa are awnro tbat an article devoted to this 
sine* ft* tnrit of aditinj? Plautue would nin a great riak of 

baiijiy** tftlB •» lhad”; and accordingly wp prefer to touch <nt 
tha*'*flC,g*ti*An*ltt* of the edition betbro us, although it deserves 
tu be remmuibavad that the greatest approach to certainty aa rtiganls 
mottioil fom w df ^#ry considerable moment in the ascertaining 
of llMi1riaa‘t«Kti vtbUli obviously should be approximately settled 
bit%aa*tha‘itt l afpga totti mi of it ii attempted. 

If SM^imadfairea to underatxmd the immense importanoo of an i 
iMMiwta tiot ^ a clwr undentaading of the little words and 

confused and obacurad 

?! of the poiirt 

hs SjiSSB tS «Mtteie,%e his but to loot » the truislatiimsrf 

:»*iisas..os» neelA Xtai^ fl. 
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Thomton, Wamer^imd aQit»b to aaaliaw widely even Utir scholaia 
may err tiirpugh neglecting nr loaiim sight of mioufisa. In n 
review some time tinne nf Mr. titieng^ yeitinn of the MMsiUtria^ 
ot ^ Haunted House," we endeavonred to show tiiat in the come- 
dies of Plautua there is a great hank o^lct wit^ and humour 
upon which modem playwrights may atm draw snth perhaps 
greater advantage than upon that of Erance. A sins yiM. non, 
however, to any successful efibrte in this direction is an ajSijhiate 
knowledge of what Plautus wrote. And to Mr. Wagner’s credit 
it must ^ said that a study of the Trinummus in his edition 
cannot but lead to such an accession of familiarity with^ and 
appreciation of, the anoient dramatist and his nicer points and hits 
as ought to make itself sensibly felt in translation or reproduction. 

The plot of the JVinummus is not intricate. An old Athenian^ 
Charmidcs, has gone abroad, and left hia son Lesbotiious and a 
daughter under tho guardianship of hia friend Calliclos, with 
private iostructions as to a treasure hid in his mansion. Lesboni- 
cus runs riot in his father’s absence, and when at lost the family 
mansion is brought to the hammer, the ^ardian buys it at a low 
price, to save the treasure which lay hia there. For doing so he 
incurs suspicion and animadversions from a certain didactic old 
gentleman, Megaronidcs, but his explanations satisfy the audience 
Uiat Cttlliclcs is true to his friend’s interests. Meanwhile a friend 
of IxNilKuiicus, Lysitelcs, a w(‘althy young Athenian, seeks hia 
sister M hand, and would fain take uer without dower; but Les- 
Ixinicus wilhfiot hear of this, and proposes rather to pari ^th tho 
romnaut of land which yet belongs to him. His slave’s interfer- 
encu to frustrate this honourable proposition gives rise to a very 
amusing sc^no ; and tho guardian's plan for giving tho girl a portion 
out of tho hidden treasure without revealing the secret of it to tho 
brother brings about another capital situation, when the knavo 
who in hired to pretend to bo tho bearer of a letter from the 
absent father to his son, and of a portion for his daughter to bo 
paid over to CallicloR, ctimes in contact with tho real Simon Furo, 
Charmides, actually returned from abroad. From this knave, who 
calls himself Trinummus from tho throe pieces of money for 
which ho undertakes the job, the play of course gets its aamo ; 
and its chief complication is where tno hireling Trinummus talks 
to Charmides of his intiinacy witli his unsuspected and unrocog- 
iii/od self, and then, when Charmides disoovers himself, treats him 
08 an impostor. At lost tho play ends— as Plautus mostly ends 
Ills plays — with the dnrus pater belying his character imd forgiv- 
ing evorylxxly ; hut the memorable ecene of tlio whole piece is that 
to which wo have just referred, which, it need scarcely bo said, ia 
probably the germ of the well known scene in the Taming of tho 
iihrew in which Lucentio’s father, tho real Viucenl^o, comes in 
contact witli tho pedant who has boon hired to personate him, and 
is well nigh cost into prison for imposture by tho rogue, whose 
conscience towaids his employers dictates that ho should act out 
his part to the end. 

In the rendering of such a scono as this there is need of the 
nicest perception of tho force of each Latin word and phrase ; 
and it is iu such cases that the greater e.xactnp 88 of modem 
scholarsliip opens n iield for tvanalntoi's and imitiitors to turn a 
knowledge of I’lnutus to tho best account. Indeed wo are sur- 
prised to observe bow slovenly tlio work of even literal translators 
has often been in this field. In the course of tho amicable con- 
test betwixt Lesbonicus and Lysi teles about dower or no-dower, 
two lines aiVord a proof of how what is under the surfooo is apt to 
escape (ill but the lynx-eyed. Lysiteles urges (686-7) — 

Tanton mvUuat te sororis eausa (.‘geata(;(mi exsequi 

Atquo cum ograiu mo huh«ro quiun tc tm que toleret mosma f 

Mr. Kiley, a compelent scholar, translates this in Bohn’s 
aefTies, And is it so much preferable timt for your sister’s sake 
you should incur poverty, and that 1 riiould possass that land 
rather thau youreeli, wiAo ongM to bs vpMding your ovw maUsf^^ 

A kaowledge of the text and langna^ of this play taken by itself 
ought to have led to a better unaerstattding A the itaiiciBed 
wAds, which Thornton, with an ambiguity which passes to 
caution in a weak tramiator, renders <*you might lepaar your 
shattered fiuiune." Mr. Kiley ought to have seen liglrt in the 
various reading, amnia," of some editions ; but really tiisre ie no 
excuse for missing the fact that ^^moeiuA" is i.q. ** mania,’’ just 
(IS in V. X4 *'iinmoenis " ia i.q. * 4 nnnmas " on^ jwt as in v. ^54 
the line— 

Is mt mmossis quo! nihil cat, qui motmu to g s tnr suero— . 
in which ** munus " and immunie " are various feedings, is a 
fecetious definition of 000 who has act wherewithal to pay hia 
rotes and toxes. The word Merore," too, might have been 
perceived from what had g^ne before (see note on v. te mean 

to ^ dischsiige ’’ or ** assist m bearing.’’ Mr. WogiiefViabonm will 
moke such lacbea impossible to those who read tim THmnmm in 
his edition, unless it be where he ciedits his readem wtilb 
lus own familiiirity with dramatic idioiila. A cose ef tiiie 
is to be found in a scene between Fhllto, the Tatiter of 'LysHeks^ 
and bis son. When the latter baa indaced bis fiiiber to appnm 
of the match he isnbout to make, bo throws upon ton ebtoo 
task of propitiating tihe knlyb teother. ISie iMtkar ooiaMy 
remaiki, 

Eeos aelms In hsotfaate mppsri naipo^^ 

etid'Wagnnr’s note that wqpsf iiim faMa^^ntnmtdaiMnpn 
work ’’ as good ns to aait gees^ ondwaeiMir^t^ 
entail tronUe.’' Bntlt wooid have been no hnbiiD ; t ilN> p MBdee tg . 
dMiw aitentto%>todw9nQnintitow«li^ 
i w bii^b Jig incn'YiKf f s e jfc fdn 





the hmit, 

ia.llg>^1^^1llQ^m tcottUb’^ or ‘‘LojI 

YOB,4ilm,now 1 rm.^ttifl^: into. ttotiUe bj m/ good nMura^!* 
ombioiM m mado at \\ 1 04^ Yrbeie tUara might hwra 
bofm ajiota. on ** in mimut’' ^ ^7*. wbare ** canto’' would 

have Better uuderstood in ii« peculiar mtm i^o word' o{' 
eicplaoJRon. 

One oP the ridiest' p mwi i g Ba in the v^ndo i« that ih which 
the ekvo Stasiuiue diimuades PhUlo from accepting the proposed 
piece of around (v. 523-44) on his son'e behalf, and etiuinoralea 
lU bad piutita aeiiaiim, with tUat^eiid in viem Thornthn’a* vareion 
will uuiufio^ ttod tfaft noioa of Vf^mr^ to which roferauoa tmijr bo 
desirable, may be read aa well with it na with the Latin : — 

Utam, Flfsr, tlMnr; wla^tm'er ths latid U the oxen 

Even’ firth furrow drop dowu dead. 

ihnu Fie on it! 

bi'Aik A nawageddim to Acheron » in our field. 

'nmgrapM gvtnriiKiitldy, u they hang, befbie 
They emhagstherM. 

LrjB. lie is, I 8up]Mi«ie, 

rontuuUoff him ; tbou«<h hv'a an arrant rogne^ 

To mo he'a not uufdithfal. 

Sraa. * Hoar what foilowa. I 

When the harveat el«e where iiriMuiioa inf>si fair, 

3^ i* /'«•"« three time* Ifjm Umn ifou've eoton. 

riiit. inethinkv it were a place 

Fur men to sow their wild wheru they would not 
Spring up* 

Stas. There never was a person yet 

That over held that farm, but Ms nffhiri 
Did turn to luuh* soma ran away, .sunie diiHl, 

Some liatigM themselves. — \Vh,i, then-’s niy iiiiutor now, 

To whiH i»ut tiraiH ie he rtducni! 

Tiiil. C‘, keep mo 

Fav’ffum this farm !‘ 

«Staiu 1 V>uV 1 iiavo moro cause to say so 

W«wo yon to lioar the whole. Kuril seciiml tree 
Is bluHteil with the lighthinu; imy, and muri^— 

'('he hogs are eat up with the mange ; (he sheep 
l^lPe with the rot, nil scabhy 11*. this liniid. 

Ami no man cun live there <six months together; 

Nc»^ not a Syri^ thougli (In v an: most liiinly, 

T^ irrtiuenrji is to all «o fatal.— yViorn/ws, vol. ii. pp. 37-8. 

I’lxvn tlio original of this livolv pasHage Mr. Wagner has not been 
( litiry tiiHexpltinitory. uoioa. Id tbo llj«t liito the prLiiiary s^se of 
(li. e. illo tomporo) is pointed out and illustiaicd ; in the 
71I1, ;K>,v<id (cf. nntid, v. 546) ia shown to be the origimil form id 
^m, 4 y and to liarc boon fiu old ablative in (/, a trace of which nur- 
vive-sintho later La tio ooiupouiKl ** pr»»tidea/' Afterwards Iho 
furious expression “ad iiieitua rediwtua’' (v. 537) is identified tu 
rt nifoty with chockinate ” in oIimm ; the sauimer fever, which 
I'laiitus culls ^^tnorbuiiboliititbilis,'’ is deftmbed and illustrated by 
liUtin and Greek parallels; and Ihst, not lefist, a tilt is run at llit- 
M'ltel ill reference to liis maintenanco, ii propoB of v. 539, of the 
.t-uaiigo theory of a nominative plural in <w for nielrical purposes. 
'J'ho line runs in. MSci. Nain ffilguriuo sunt altenioD arbores.’’ 
llitscUol‘ignoTeii'WftguoH8.'priMoiplo ol'iiiatiis before ucrelio word ^ 
at llie end of« liiio/'ulUfoMgh it la supnorted by Hpengel and lirix 
in two passages of the Meiirc’climei, utiu rosorls to remiing alUrnm 
for justifying this queer find uiivol nominative plund by 

**(^uot heliiios inBpe(r8taiv(i ) niodo im iiTei>s«ro in siuuu]/’ whuro 

lOitltiaa is lUftuilVtstly ilia nccusativui e xclarooatia.” Couuiioii 
souse must here pronomuie on the side of. Mr. Wagner; 

Another of the happieot poMOgea in this play is alno recalled by 
another of itilscUoTH roodiugs, pltievkdy luveuted to obviate the I 
hiatus. \Vc agiVHj with Mr. Wagner in thiuking Ihat^if any change 
woaneedM, Jfl(»ul]ied!s«iintTnaoucira^ very neat and 

rinutian* Lut the passage lias a moregenend iotareat on oMount | 
of itx> bedog O' Amti^itile' smnpki of the figmo vofm* \ 

closomdlj^ ]ic»ptilAr in. nneient as in modern bnrUMqpe, In it : 
Htasiuius. seeing how things mo goiug, and dhat he and his musler | 
have noUuog to, Imnor for except by- enlisting, breaks out into 
redsetioM banter: Video caoukmi-->iiitalwr- 

itacido, 721-6.J1 Tfiomtoo’s rendering is very mdo of the mark ; 
but the pith or it is represented in this literal version, which may 
possibly sefre to rseommend the huinotrr of tile pll^:^— 

I p«e 

Tliflt I mttst shortly b« a huJ^IKt's <lrii(lj^ 

And when jnw lesstsife soms tficmaroli « fuy, 
McthinksVnidwsrrUxsIfc will tak« the k'lut— 

In headUo^ JIvfAte t smi speUs will fail tu him^ 

IFha ikaU kamjinetdmtf, mutter tm iKeMtt. 

Fsvtne-^wheu with a liofr J^'hi Kist>iigO^ orm^ 
my. head espcsssd 

IsMssIk th' tcni^lll tdstp at cose. 


IIen,.a»«i iiiiiHilii«>»ii—..ttai iititTi*ii iihim Iitb ortbfaif to to 

twnit TrrmiitV dmw attoatioti to ririottiliippfsaMn* 

huMutowtoTtotoiA "ItocoamenroeiABt/’ is z 87 ,A»- 
eurt^MWtosmiito’*' to-t .ritfabk UfMifpd’ dtissusi w* flmigs> 

T irin snst “CtoSh? «» " omms,'* wmah, ais idtstissL nwy, Ito 
jhilto»|Sto. gitoctoKgilsg qy toWjO *” AtoaHaoto qtotot^ 
Sillliiinsilfiitm n gj^.“Wb.ip itioy ii s stoiltoH i 

mui5as*^>«»wl5» 


% 


Sfofthe^Sy 


„iiiji t) ' 

he finds in the aUmiont to o dstfft iit Mi 


^ - ■■ 

tfme (v, 3iua»d.T. 4S4) and to Me awwidcncijR of/iloJiiMitailot 
os tov the fliUiiig of the Ow|mn 
S45^ Uieeaudd to the imeatstoid wdke of. hia 
thma. we must loeoiion. tbe.iasa^ of^bii .oqilnnlNMh 

and'dottvations of words, such os diim, quoniam; peenmii 
ainiitii, and the lila SLnoe we ceviaw^ Mr^ wagMsh Tmm 
ho lias become more proilcieitt in our langMuge, .thoHuMv bo 
talkeof<<mH[iometiii(Htr” lor *<mis(»M]duot^ the Mr 

the feeling” of a speakei^ tiiauiUtes *»mseitia” 
chamotetlses a brother professtir ns up to anyjthhigi*' and wiM 
an equally oharmingHiiiMd tmualatea ** msaamniiMdiuii (v. 
os ^ awfully had.” l^»rbaps, however; our untive sliiig^^ia nunsk 
to blAine than the fortHguor who doesinot.diatmguish toe wheat, 
from the tares. At any rate he haa made in this edlfion bki^beiit 
I contribution to the si^rvicHs of loMlu soholivrshi{v ^md< hie Tnkim>e 
muM desorvofi a weleome not onlv from those who look^ foe a^ 
complete c^dition of Plautus in dne season, but also firooL those 
who have to depend 011 future translations for a xeelly tnuat^ 
worthy English Quunterpart or presentiuonk uf the obiaf of LaUii 
playwrighUs 


OMQRA.^ 

C RlTinSl have a right to bo severe in tbeirdemsftdeoil IChk 
Gliplmiit Jlor powers are not of the kind to Us’ jndg^'by 
any rule of good-natured tolSrunoe, but mther by os hM a* 
btAUilard as is uppliod to any living novelist 3 and herihult, tMW* 
fore, wlum bho ihils in the uxeollenoe which is possfihle to hsK is 
groat ill proportion U> the opportunity whioh she has* inisssv ol 
deitig firat-niif> work. Kvvry now and tneii, tempted oppnentlj^ by 
the dt'iinni of liAsto and fsoilit^*, she nnU forth an inferior prodiushnii 
Tviiich iiirubalily the rea<liug world, •iiotoriottsiy loyal t6 ft mmiii; 
aocopts in tWith os a (U'Oili table sample of lA»r skill, but wbleh to 
the oriiic accustomed to analysis is a patoixt mlstaue. Theit' she 
(‘harms the savortMHt rox-iewor by some sliort story wMoh resells* 
Mrs. (hiskvIl’H best inotbod ; and then, again, sire delights and yet 
difMqqmiuU byHUch a work os Om&i'o, which in oeitein puts is* 
eo i*xx^(dlont, so tenderly thought and so deliofttoly teuebed; tl»t 
wo foul (iluiost personally iiggrievod' wiion wo ootne asross ilto* 
xvtmkor ]iftrtiont, or stumble over tho |)ages which have evidenUy 
b(!OQ written in basic, and neither eorruoted nor repeated' of ov 
ioisum 


Nothing can bo froshor or brighter than the thcee^rlnolpiil 
fonrnlo (;))ara(‘l(‘rs of this book. They are Quaintly orignml, and 
yet oniircly natural. JVjrhaps we might tslco excenfiou to tho 
iictiou of Mb. Anderson concorning Ombra's ^^seorot,” osnof quite 
iu iiccoidaiire with tliu kind of wotniin sho is dosertbed to ho. 
True, the whole rircurnstaiices were dilHouH, and the oppcmlug 
lines of interest and irjcJfrmtion many; but wo think sho would 
not have givpii way to such a qiie. 4 ti(miibIo proceeding us sho did, 
aud that cotivontioual propriety would havu oarriod tho day over 
maimial cooplaiHuur^o, evoii wliou tb(9 doughlor was such ft ono 
as Gnibrn, if, too, we view hoc conduct as im uvidOnco of grafiflod 
maturrjdJ niiibitiou, we are senretdy betk^r satisfitHl ; Ibr wo gra» 
tifioation was of a boiiiMwhat qualified kind, all things cooaiderod^ 
aud though iiiaU(3i’s tramo right in iho mid, thoy did so by ohanoe 
more than by dr^serving. Dut if this one Hpecfal action stHkos US 
as bving hardly naturuTio her— and wo aro not'suro thfti we sift 
absolutely iuHiitied in our obiocUou — tho whole character is tenth* 
fully and* delicate iy indicated, and makes one of Mrs. OUphftdt’ft 
best portrslU. Ihally kiud-hmirtod and afibcliotiate, yot not 
iuU!s]i4ist‘d to more dt‘nionstrativcD(^8 t)|an was quite sincere, 
ovmi ill one of her nuturnlly caressing disposition), worldlyi. 
with the balf-bittor Huibitioa of a woman who has made a 
and sutlered by it, yet honourable, and with a Minse 
of difnity and self-rospict that kept hsr from sinking inth the 
rank of a woll-boru advoniuress ; loving her daughter, yet fearing 
her moody temper even mure than she dulightedi in Ber bsaaty, 
or took pride in her iiitelloia; loving Kate, her nloce, still more, 
yet taking part iu the cruel deception that overwbelined' her 
tavouriU^ with such unnecessary sorrow, aud dcsertinir her In a 
manner that was hc>th unfeeling and unwomanly; stlu Beautiful 
in her mature sirenbood, but not coquettish, and unafikctedly 
maternal, she is one of the best diuwn personages of tfaa book. 
Only a writer of rare discrinnnation could' hevk dblttuudiedJ a 
character at once so vivid and. so subtle; and if the author' of' 
Omhra had dbne nothings elSo for her Mrs.. Anderson” 

would hsvo giiH?u Jror rank anrong emr best diar»DtnMwiTters< 
The mioi^ed’ foeiingfi that possessed' Sfts. Anderson wtien Mir. 
Courtenay proposodto lic^r to taka on herself the guardianship oMtia 
ward' ate adtxxtmbiy porUayed. Klndhess towards her dkad idtler% 
ohiid; desire to legain « footing iu tiso fSmiLy wYdeh had dbassdhd' 
Ms^ga, tha adimoiaftie iit Me iiuyjQie ixr. 


her fox bar 
addlthiD toherowuJ 


oisge 

'means, iimuridiaiid(.*rnsiui«Bd*ialMdMY 


conosived, and aaaxoBllently exemitad; nixtaimtome 
true to nature; TWeAsit^eomst MeraUway sttfdn, !^ 
kiss e s jttid' cries otcfr Kide*-’iha. cynical’oMtluiirib Iflbldng anwHh' 
a hhUksaaumwl dismiss/ white Kata-wdes ik mmeioAt^ 
yon iMMkj# bsfiinseT am glad, very i|^ tb sue ymi. 1 c£fM\oitft 
T«m«s^MpyWi 5 mbe*’Msia«ihwtt^ 
fim ^wana dlnknam:^’^^ that* muttntoSi>' Ms 
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the ^^pressiiTO of aomething which h^d her oloae/* the 
^ ToiM mnrmuriDg and rarrinff over her/* and then the release, 
when she eaw a tall^ kind, handsome woman with a fooe like her 
own, bring the eoene bodily before ua. But Mia. Anderson la 
aiwaja Tiaole in her peraoniuity, and atanda out from the pages 
^ firm and solid. 

The character of Otnbia herself is more complex, and therefore 
more oontndietoiy, than that of her mother. Mrs. Anderson is 
the woman of happy escapes. She just saves ” this or that 
dangerous quality ; just escapes being a humbug, an intrigante, a 
achemer, an adventuress. But Ombra is the girl of oontr^ictory 
extremes ; and what between her reticence to-day and her pas- 
aion to-morrow, her hatred of pretence on the one side and her 
oondesoension to practical falsehood on the other, we confess we 
are rather at a loss how to class her, and do not quite know 
what la meant to be the result of an hysterical temper or 
what is grave moral fault. Certain it is that she is very 
imamiable. Suspicious, selfish, jealous, exacting, but lovely 
and fSMcinating, she is one those women, who seem sent into 
the world to bo the torment of all with whom they are aaso- 
dated, and whose fortunes, even when at the brightest, ore over- 
cloudM by their own painful moods. The cruel dexterity with 
which she made it appear as if it was the one Bertie with whom 
■he was flirting, while all the while it was the other who was 
making love— 'Wbich secret is admirably managed by Mrs. 
Oliphant— 'Was more clever than admirablo; and the outburst 
whibh so nearly broke poor Kate's heart was unpardonable, even 
under the peculiar circumstancos existing. Yet fur all her faiUts 
and inconsMtendes, there is something that is both fresh and en- 
chanting about Ombra. Shadow as she is in name, she is also 
shadowy in drawing and colouring ; and her nature is at times in 
harmony with her seeming. Her thoughts and aspirations in the 
iMginning are all vague and indistinct. No gaiety worms her, 
no self-abandonment in the early part of the book gives her 
the thrill or the life of passion. As we see her in the bemn- 
ning, she reminds us of one of those German spirit-maiaens 
who float away on the moonbeams or dissolve in a cloud ; and 
we can scarcely reconcile the slightly vulgar and vixenish 
Ombra of th^ conclusion, full of fierce complainings and a 
love that was neither tendor nor noble, witii the cold and 
TOgue, but exquisitely truthful and reiinoa Shadow of the cot- 
tage, whose pure nature abhorred the very echo of a falsehood, 
whose subtle graces worked up a soul in her young cousin, 
and transformed a port and troublesome child into a sweet and 
gracious gontJowoman. And, by the by, nothing is more beauti- 
ful thim the running description of the influence which Ombm 
exerts over Kate Oourtenay ; nothing truer than the half indiffer- 
ence, half dislike, dashed with envy, with which the ^Ice-moiden,*' 
as old Francesca calls lier, receives the enthusiastic love of her 
turbulent adorer, a love which softens her temper only when it 
touches her vanity. And yot Ombra is not bad-hearted } she is 
■imply bad-tempered. 

It IS the cousin, however, this Kate Courtenay, the heiress of 
liangley Courtenay and the subject of an educational oxperiuierit 
which forbade her to love or to bo loved, who is the popular 
person of the story; and deservedly so. From first to last 
&ate la delightful and deliciously natural. We would not spare 
one frait of that interfering, arbitrary, self-satisfied, soulless 

g irlhood of hers, nor see the smallest or the sharpest of 
or impertinent angles rubbed away. Wo love her from the 
first, faults and sll; though wo acliuowledgo that in real life 
she would have been a terrible nuisance, and one that would 
have r^uired all our ^losophy and Christian charity to en- 
dure witn composure. But as she grows older, and soilens and 
ripens under the fostering care of her aunt, she becomes a 
creature of exceeding beauty; as generous and transparent, 
as loving and joyous, as Ombra is the reverse. Her first intro- 
duction is charming ; and we can perfectly realize the uucon- 
soiotts audacity of this fifteen-yenr-old chatterbox, as she gives 
good advioe to her cynical uncle, and explains to him her wishes 
S>r the present and her views ror the future, with the sublime 
assuianoe of a young autocrat ; for is she not lady of the manor at 
Langley Oourtenay, with more than medi(eval notions about ber 
rights as proprietress and the duties of her subjects P The dis- 
ooinfltufe which follows, when she is taken off her stilts and sent 
ba^ to the nursery, and the Btrugple between her wounded pride 
ee the lady and her longing for the strawberries as a girl, is in 
lbs. Oliphant's special manner. Very quaint and charming, too, 
is thal scene "in the dell, where Bqrtie hears her crying, and oom- 
miti a treepass to come to the rescue ; and where the first seeds 
are town of the love which afterwards came to such pret^ 
matmity, and with such a delightful dash of sweet imperiousness 
across its senfliaent For not even in her love can the lady 
of the manor lorget her territorial dignity, or be other than 
the eMtdama, But indeed Kate is charn^g all through, and 
both she end Onsbre ere witnesses to the fact that to create 
intsiesl end origbality of a high quality no author need neces** 
.iilUy go to crime or sensationalism. Old Franceaea, too. 

Is flooo, but elightlj tiresome with her broken English: vm 
La^ Oaiyiidbr^ thou^ only a sketch, is in extent 
bag mMi her place In the story and with the atm ItM. 
Cff the two Bema we cannot ajM so favourably. Ikay me 
* n *a 000, and act at women’s men generally do; that ul 
B ut, as to speak of them openly would 
saersl and Ombra's, we will content mow 
I pieisal, and leave ;our leadere to find out te 


themselves what it me a n s. In qiite^ kow e ver, of what may be 
shortoomioge here and there, OmOra is a thoroagUy deBgntftil 
book : nevertheless Urs» Ofiphant should noistop of suprame 
oxceuenoe, as riie does. She has it in her, if on^ riie knew how 
to bring it out; and she ought not to reet eontanted unto ahe has 
brought it out and aet herself on tiie highest place in the 
literature of fiction. 


[ NOTiCB. 

JFa heg have to ttaU that aoo deeUno to return rgeeUd ccwifinBH' 
catime: and to th$$ rule ice can make no excepiient 
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PDBWO BUSINESS, 

Monday Mr. OtAMTONE announced tho courue wliioh 
ihe Government traa prepared to t:iko with regard to 
tliO de^iateh of tlio ifonihnio amoiuit of puliip buflinosa stand- 
ing for tho cbneideraUoiL of Pariianient Seven Bills werO) as 
he said, Biandiilji|g ^ a row oi cnnnnals raidy for execution, 
andheftirthtidfteKecUtad them. Tno lush Bills and n Scotch 

g n of purely local interest disappeared \\ ithout any one to 
moan their &te, and much the saiiio may bo said of tlio 
Metro^htau Police Superannuation Bill The Junes Bill 
introduced such sweeping changes, iiiado with so little fore- 
thought, Umt its execution was a matter oi ccituinty. Tho 
Master and Beryanta* Wages Bill, founded 011 thu Report 
of a Commission conducted with great ability and zeal, de- 
yprvod a better fate; but it would luuo piovobcd long and 
eiiger discussion, and cortaiuly it < ninot bo said that 
tho present is a moment when sirvanu are espedaliy con- 
spicuous as a downtrodden and oppre ssed cI/i'sh. Tho uliandon- 
nient of the Contagious Dlseu^oH Bill btoo 1 on a diiTcront 
footing, and the announcement that tlio Government w.ib 
g9ingto throw it over was recti ved with mudi giatificntion 
This WAS not a Case of the (iovcinment finding itself obliged 
to abandon a useful moasuie introduced on its nicritn Jt was 
the offspring of an unworthy panic, into which tho Go\orn- 
ment had bc-en fiightenod by the igiior.int clamour and noisy 
misreiirosentationa of a fanatical and npnlHito cli(|Uo, and it 
is DOW allowed to drop simply bcuiusc the (rouininent has 
fhlliidthnt tiiG howling whu h it Uiought Hoduadliil may bo safol) 
disregarded. Even, however, aiti r thohc ii,i< 1 jhum Ju< 1 been 
made, the business remaining to bo dcilr with was (\tictiirly 
heavy, and another nice of eninmals witlt lopcs rouud tin ir 

uotks will soon be seen, and will hens e<ri 4111 to be < v'cuU das I Uj embody them Winn the proposals of a momber wil 
tlieir prodocessors. The Corrupt I’rueiKt a Bill istoln lirouglit ^ btmd the Uhl of being ivpiowied m a Bill, they aro often 
forward with along liBtof Jimcndmenls projKisid i)) the fioiein- 
monu If tho Houso likes to swallow all ihfne aTmmd- 
nients without discuiHigu, then, Mr. Ui AHviovr the Bill 


dog days, and Mr. Gladsttone expected that private membora 
would savo ihemselvcfl, not onfy with readiness, but with on^ 
tliumosm, from such a &t6. Tho tamo thing happens year 
after year. Members find mterost, and hoM to find fame or 
notoriety, m mastering tho details of a subject and linking 
tboir names with it. Thoy bring in Bills to carry out 
Uie coHolusious at which they nave arrived, and Asd 
find that they aro utterly jiowerless to press these Bills 
forward. They have no forco at their command adeijuate 
to the tosk of getting a Bill through Uireo readings and 
a Committee. EKceptiona occur, aud Mr* llhNRY Javeo 
has just boon hu ky enough to secure tlio third reading of a 
Bill for Qxtonding tho provisions oi tiie Corrupt Practiosa Aet 
to municipal eloctions, and if the Peers make no objection, hb 
Bill will become law. But, as a general rule, private meuw 
bera have no cbance, and know tliat they have no chance, of 
passing thou Bills. This is not much to bo regretted, and, in 
point of fact, does not m tlio least discourage private members. 
What aro iho Bills of private members t They are, in nine 
COSOS out of ten, mordy a means of calling the attontion of 
PiUliamont and tlio country to a subject on which legislation 
is supposed to bo rGi|uirod. Tiiey are inatruments for venti- 
lating the theories oi men with spCH^ial knowledge or special 
inteicbts. At fust sight it might appear tliat tho mechanism 
was uiiiiQcoisanly elaborate ami mmuto* But it is rosily m 
tlio highest degroo desirable that a mombor who wants to 
uttinct attctitioii ton subject should put las views into the 
shape of a Bill. It foices him to think how thoy would 
work if put into practical opeiatioii, and many obsurdi- 
tioB nliii h, in tho mimls of tlio rnombor and his friends, 
might otlierwiso ho covered with a haze of plcoauit ob- 
Bcuntj, aro nt once oxjxmcd when clauses aro drawn Uj 


I 


may pass; but if any dimnissioa is raised, tli< Bill wnl bo im- 
mediately withdrawn. There curuiot bo miieu h<ipo that a 
crimmal with atich a tight rope rotuid uh nerL will Iki re- 
prieved.. With regard to tiie Local Ciovenmicnt of Ireland 
Bill, die Enclosure Bill, tile Thames lanbaiikmcnt Bill, and 
the Edue^tion Act Amendment Bill, Mr. (ji ad^ionf statcMi 
that (he Govemmont mtendid to pa^s them, but ho signifi- 
cantly hmted that they would need little diseaision. If iiumh- 
bers dmoso to talk much about them, tin > arc at libeity to <lo 
to, but thev Will get their boiida) s so turn h 1 Ucr. Evoif if they 
talk very little, or uot at all, there is so inneh to do that it is 
doubtful whether all tho business can be got tliiough by the 
end of the lapd^ week in August. A mglit is to ho dcvotcil to 
the conaidetnkion of ttie very important subject of tho (ralway 
election and ibeittiuAs on Mr. Justice Kxicii , and the Indian 
Budget IS to have on aikfruoon all to its If. Much work Ixas 
* stBltobe done in Qqnimutce of SuppI), and s(w<f>jrnl of tho 
Bills Ait are vuldmalily passed will first come batk with 
ameudineAte i^ksde in th^by the Lords, and some time must 
1 US deciding mr far these amendments are to be 
Alimtiier, Purliaiheat has a Imrd tlireo weeks' 
; befell, ifc ^ » 

tHio Btj]$ d fnnt0 members ore of ootifte swept to 
I a Hr. NEWneoATE was a hule ind^nont 



ot great value and have uu effect on legislation and on 
tli( conduct of tho (iovornimnt, although they aio massacred 
widi huiidrtdij of ulhir iiinoccnU at Uio end of llie Hoisiot). 
Tiiu (rovirnniont oven sornotiincs goes so far ns to complain 
that It has not received thiB sort of accidental assiKtanco, and 
Loid lUuTiNuroN on AVulncsday seriously lamented that, 
althfAigh the subject of tho purchaso of tho Irish railways hod 
been agitating Ireland for seven y^nrs, no one until tliat day 
had bi ought tho matter in a dofimto sliapo before Parliament; 
and }ot immodiiitrly ailerwnrds bo asked tliat a Bill prepared 
b) apruuto member for Liilitating the purchase should bo 
withdrawn, as H was wholly impructicabJo, and tlio subject 
W.U one with which no ono except iho Govornmont could 
deal Very often, too, the Bills of private mombers ure dx- 
ccpilingly uselul in disclosing tho feebleness of the sujiport 
irully ( xtcndrMl to/n^aHurcs supposed to bo strongly (iup|>ortecI* 
Tho Biinuls Bill, for example, has been crushed liiesimm after 
bcssion Urauso tho country la uot prepared to face tlio 
danger of scimg < iiurchyards made tho scone of ri( airy and 
ounfubinn; ond Mr. Eawceti’s Dublin University Bill has 
J fallen through, not only because tlio Government opposed ft, 
but becauso impartial criticisin showed that it was not in 
lUclf a satiaractory measure, allbough tlio Uniternify aud the 
Conservative party and many advanced Liberola agreed ia 
supixixting It Members whose Bills are sacrificed naturally 
feeUnnoyed at liuch iMementa ae that of Mr. GLAnmovr, but 
ilie country An afford tp look at these Bills as a whole, and 


1u ^ 

^ Jp** but |lr. Glamtoki: poiiitod out jean ibwlf Parliamsnt ^ ruU/ en’ou^ 

nwaalaw couU iwnod nf dm Haakni towatda kttiag tbe autliptaof ncwtliMtiM and anggetuma 

Wa tu duoM oC eoajring a Bill ikich UtUi, •• b»,». Wn tliit di«iw0 of axpliiming Oudr view*. 

jiiii|iiawaNhegr«ia«R 1 )arfiw if prtrate 

^uSI^^te^crndMDt would to obligad to aUowtham tio,^ 

Art bitodd bo tiM> ouwIt •to M * A&etdaMmmnttdTw 


lit b ^ unaroidaUo meriteit of Oommi&ettt meoaurei of 
' rbi^ortaModiatiatobolaiiieBtod. Xhd8«uionha< 
womckBaafraitbii om. OAo Ballot Bill ia now 
Sto StoWHBMUt will, it ii ofanoit eartaiu, ouocMd » 
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pasHinp' the Scotch Education BU1| the litinca Hcgulation Bill| 
Licenaing Bill, and the FuUic iftealth Bill. The last two 
jKfQ indeed very small measures. They arc bits of Bills rather 
BiliSf but still they tiuiv fairly count for soinothing, oik) 
may heroaftor prove to be m foundation of more coinpro- 
heusivc moaeures. The amount of successful work done by 
the Government tUbi Sc^on is tberoibre fully up to the 
average. But it is lamentable to think how mucli is leil 
undone that ought to have l>ccn dune, even when the 
general prfummnce of the Government may, ncc^:)nling to 
the uflual standard, be pronounced not unHatisfactory. A 
Bill, lor example, like the Scotch Land Transfer Bill is 
knocked on the head without any one raising a voice 
in its favour. It is moi*6ly a Bill which has somctliing 
to do with the oddities of Scotch real property law. No 
one understands or cares about its objects or its pro- 
visions ; and yot it is to some people a matter of deep and 
Isgitiinato interest. They h^vo a grievance in the exUbmee 
of cerCaiu old feudal claims on their land, which they are will- 
ing to buy up, which those who make tho claims are willing to 
have bought up, and which the Government tljinks ought to 
be purohasable on fair terms. it is a Bill which 
may bo compared with the Engliuh Act for onfranchiMing 
oopyliolds, tlie value of which is a matter of daily experience 
in many counties. But tho Government is obliged to throw 
it overboard in the middle of July, and the >Scotch have to 
wait for another vo&r until l^rljoinent cun 6nd time. to attend 
to them. Tho i^tch are a i)atient people, but they have 
neigUbaurs who are not quite so patient. Tho experience 
of Lord IIautinqton as Irish Secretary has evidently made 
him alive to the dangem to be apprehended from the con- 
tinued difficulty of getting Parliament to attend to Irish 
business. If the neglect e^ilbitod in the last two years is 
allowed to prevail next Sossiou, the cry for Homo Kulo 
would, he warned his hearers, attain very incouvonierit , 
atrcngtli. But rarllament has, as its busitu^ss is now con- | 
ducted, not time enough to attend properly to half the 
matters witli which it takes on it^df to deal, and it i 
will not listen to any proposal for a chaugo in its ! 
manner of conducting its business. This atato of Uiinga ^ 
onnnot lost. A change must coiiio sooner or later, at^ 
tho danger is lost it should in a very bad form, 

and bo made under circiimatiiaoes Imnuliutiiig to Enghuid. i 
The end of a cry for Homo Buie in Ireland would uot l>o tho 
legislative indopciulonco of Ireland, but it would in all pro- 
Imhility be tho extension to Ireland of groat iiioiliiios for 
getting Irisli business doiio quickly and with attention to local 
needs, under tho control of tlio Juipcriol BorJiamont. That 
such a change, proper in itself, should be wrung out of aoiue 
Euglisli Government by the nuisance of a random and liaif- 
Creasonable movement lor Home Bulc, as tho disestablishment 
of the Irish (Jhurch was forced on an English Govoinmout by 
Fenianism, would lx> a matter of deep regret ; and yot it is 
more tlian possible Uiot tins mixy be tho courso events will 
take unless Parliament will sot itself in tiiiio to ochioving the 
difficult but not hoitoless task of coustrueJhig some machinery 
by wdiich measures of a humblo and unattractive kind needed 
by Ireland and licotlaiid muy be passed with re:u>oaubio cuiso 
4 ud promptitude. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENCY. 

T he nomination of Mr. Greelky by tho Domocratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore for tliu first time renders his candi- 
dature serious. The determination to defeat Gkai>'t at all 
hanunH ^ R seems scarcely consistent with sound political 
jnoralitj}^ at least indicates the profound dissatisfaction which 
iuM bwn provoked by tlie presunt AJwiiiistratioiu 
«ngifwl owvemeut mu an honest atteu)f>t to interrupt the 
nw^nM of mi^vernment and corruption. The Liberal 
Sepabtttfttts nearly succeeded iu nouiiuating tlie candidate 
who woojld have bMu most acceptable to the better and more 
intelUgeat tiotion of both the groat parties; but tho elec- 
tion . m a na gt r n had determiuod to protect tho interests of 
i^bsir oraft, and they persuaded tho minority of 
that an itnptr&ctly educated, prejudiced, and popular 
jotirwihtt vouU oommand a greater number of votes than 
H Untnsman who had also the disadvantage of being a gen* 
/sfaBUan,. From limt time tome of tim ablest of Grant's 
< sr4;iiial oppononU ^har ueosed m tako any farther interest 
atrilffile, or fisU book into tho ranks of tho regulai 
hi — .. — a... eeoodew, in 

eiteblitiMKi niiat of poBticol disoiplme, 
:: ^ by thaohoko of the C^- 



ciunati Convention. No fkult can be found with a decision 
which striotlj accords with precedent, and which recognizes the 
undoniable necessity of party organizatum ; but it is unfoztunato 
that tho system of universal suffirage shoidd by a necessary 
conseqneooo have transferred the power of choosing a President 
from me constituency to clubs of professumal poUttt^i^ who 
know how to manipulate tlie maohlnery of electlcm& Per* 
sonal fitness for all public ofiices, including the hk^ % hag 
long been habitually disregarded by the managers of' ^ x^ven- 
tions. It is undoubtedly from a creditable feeing of loyalty 
that Mr. SciiuRZ, who has from the first led the opposition to 
Gorioral Gua.vt, has undertaken the distasteful duty of sup- 
porting Mr. Gueei.ev. Mr. Sumxek, who is a still more im- 
plucable enemy of tlio President, declined to attend the Cm* 
ciunati Convention, and ho still stands aloof from both the 
contending parties. iVs an advocate of tlio severe measures 
which havo been enacted against the South, he can scarcely 
bo expected to adopt the proposal of universal amnesty 
and of tlio termination ot military government. The 
Ciuciiiauti platform or declaration of principles includes 
scarcely any other cUiinito proj)03itiou. Of tito promise that 
the question of Erce-tradc HlnUi bo Jofr to the decision of the 
cxaisiitueucies or of Congress, it can only be said that it is less 
mischievous and not more utterly unprincipled than tho 
pledge given against freedom of trade by the rival Convention 
at Philadelphia. It is highly probable that tho nomination of 
Mr. Grelley was eirccU^d by thu Protectionists who had, 
jH)rhapB ibr that purpose, joim^ the ranks of the Liberal Ko- 
])ublican8. As u lunaticui opponent of sound economic 
doctrines, Mr. Grlk.lly perhaps inspires Diono|X>li£its with a 
conlidonco whicli is iiul to be shaken even by iho use for 
election purpa'ius of Baqncious verbiage. 

Mr. ScMNEU has expounded in an elabomUj oration, de- 
livered sliortiy beti>ro tlio adjntirnmcnt of the Seniile, the 
grounds of Ins hostility t<i (iener.d Grant ; l>ut, as ho prokbsscs 
U> appeal to the Pluladulplna Convention, it may be infmod 
that he will not mtivily 0p]>030 tltc regular Kepublican 
noininec. On au unenlightened foreigner the speech pro- 
duces the impression of an enlarged copy of a sohoollH>y*8 
theme. la pompous phrases, int.crH[Xjrsed with real and 
imaginiiry examples trmn history. General Grant is accused 
of nepotihui, of pecuniary coiTUjaion, and of disregard for tho 
letter and spirit of thi} CimniauLioii. By employing military 
ulliccrs in civil appointments, and by ordering certain reports 
to bo luudo to the Commandor-in-Chief instead of to tho 
.Secretary at War, tho Eke.sident law, it seems, attem|>ted to 
ostiihlisli despotism, or, in Mr, ScuNCu’s barbarous iitnguagc, 
“the Ouo-Alan Power.” Mr. Buckle and the late Lord 
Durhau are quoted as authorities for the proposition that 
soldiers are unlit for political functions; and Mr. Sumnkr 
coniplaceiiily asserts that Marlrukuuou, Wellington, and 
Frederick the Great were conspicuously deficient in civil 
ability. Ho further records bow Jefferson bhuned his 
rival, President John Adams, for promoting his sou 
who afterwards succeeded to tho oiUco of President to a 
higher diplomatic post. Washington •refused a present 
from the Virginia Assembly of certain canal shares; mid 
Bhououam only consented to receive a trilling ornament 
fruiik his admirers at Gla.sgow. From able hisiovical 
“ work in two volumes, entitled It Nipotwno di Mr. 

Sumner extracts a summary of Anily jobs p^otrated by the 
Popes in tho course of two hundred years. Having abown 
that General Grant strongly resembles Alexander VI. and 
Gregory XHL, the orator “ leaves for the time tiiis enormous 
“ unrepublican pretension ” to discuss the PREsmUKT^e other 
demerits. Unlike 8t. Loui.s, who, “leaving on aerusode, 
“ cliorgod his Qucen-Regciit uot to accept presents bf herself 
“ <w her children,” Gaierai Grant has aol only jreeeived 
numerous gifts, but ho has in two or three instanoes pfomotod 
the donors to high ofiices of State. The obetinaSe and ghgetfiee, 
eilbrts cf President to procure the aseint df CoiUjftem so 
tho annextiuon of San Domingo are not > 

but to strangers it would scarcely, seem thel attiere pioposal 
or su^estioii could be treasonabk or even crimuud, eltha|Hh 
it was contained in on “ Anniial Moesssk ivlNtab iMtdhgwed 
“ insult to the Senate vies with absurdity hi dodariug prp^ 
“ spective m<Us, and with geugiaptiieot But ^ all 

“ will he one of the ridk&u Of Amwieeu hietety j^^lgibe 
“ ezpkuoed oody by the extent to whiiAi ^ Oyie-iim l^rer 
“ had succeeded in subrjugfiiing Iho Godoimepit.^*^ 

When Mr, Suxnrr's tumid twuddleVdh fllhin 

moderate diiUjeneicmi^ it tnay 
Grant's conktuot'^bae not 
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Pmbki&Kkt of jMktRNMga, 1ii» rsktiotig «iid 
ne6«iy all of whom uukickiiy lo ho pt|HKiiii of 

quefltiom^ vc|HiloiiQ» Ono of m uiuMber* w. Cjjox^ 
CoUoctoiir Ot Kow O rt eoo t , ha* (ucoeedixi Iho or^imrj lioexuM 
<4 American fimctmiuffim in hie intei'ferenoa wijdi looal ^loo« 
Mr* Thomas a &vount4} but not a kiusmauy 

Coilqetor at Now York^ cruatod to much acaudal that 
tS I’Bi^iUfiyT waa at laat compeliod to accept hia rcaigiuukm ; 
tt ia well undamtood (hat uumorous aptpoiiWiomiu have 
made for the axprem pur}Kwo of promctiiig the it-olcc- 
tion of Goaaral Giukt. No cooipariaon with Faioucius and 
CiBCtxxATc% or oven xvith Washinotoh and Ju^pi usox, is 
reauired to proTO that tUo caudidstc unimimousiy nominated 
at rhiladelpbui is not aaloeted as tbu ropreacutativo of |iolUiciil 
and oiBciid purity ; but, on tlm otimr hand, no direct act of 
personal dlshonaH^ has been traced to iho riitsiDKKT hiiiiaeir. 
After his first election General Ciuant found ihsl the mi* 
fiuiiUiar machinery of go verniuoiit could bo most easily worked 
by ibe acousUuned lecihods <A' [mU'onnjfct ; and where it was 
genanilly assumed that personal <{utilifiurtions wore to lie 


ramm mxmt 

mas in ttw FnoA A«N»a% diwing A* iMnaU 

X dobaton of tho iMt woA iun bwn oktroHM, nnd MMM Of 
disofder and passion hare followed each other hi atie* 
cestuuu. Tim Presideti^ U, Oa^vv, W comjdAineo In the 
nu»t bitter tnauaer of the ocNstinoed auarcliy into which he 
vaiuly strives to inbrodiiee aometlkiim like order, and on one 
Qcoasiou busiocsB wsa for a tiioo ^oUy suapouded becsiuae 
the Asaerobly bnAe up Into groups of talkeni who wore 
absor^d iu the oocupaUon of bawling at each other. Finance 
has, in liict, bcim onQ» more merged in politics, and H.TuiCBS 
has been idayiug oft' the Left against the mi^orityi and 
cluH^king the Lofl in tiirni so ua to make them regard him as 
their ally, md not Uiolr insmimeut lie has been eminently 
successful, and there is little doubt now that he will pt im 
beloved Utxes on niw materials adopted by the Asaambiy, lie 
has of course (dtaiaed hU triumph by ^Kilitical, and not 
fiutuuMal, urgumi-nie and devices; but still the history of the 
past week is full of signilkanco for tl\e fmancial ns well as the 


own luunly of oout^t ha. 

1 i?! „ I >.n .1 . a * i boeit U 


and friends might as well profit by a Uiure in the dist.i'ibuut.si of 1 .. 
OtKce. liis gratitude to those from whom he luul received ' ^ 
personal benefits was nut unamiablo iu itself; and the Senate, 
when it approved his noiniuatlons, was fully aware of lUi the 
ciroumsUncaa of each sc|>urate case. 'J'ho early pj'osidenta of 
the Kepublio were aurroundod by a [)urer |x)litjoul atniotiphorc, 
and they occupied a diilcruut sficiui position. Thu opponents 
of General Giumt think it a roconuiK'iuliOion to tlioir caudi- 
date that ho Uea lived by manual labour ; and no Proiildent 
sinoe Mr, Bvcmanak lia.s enjoyed the luivantogo of lui uurly 
libcial eduoatiou, though General Guaivi' hiiUHclf i^ahsed 
through the West Point Acudeuiy. llis best title to (he 
honours which he has received, and to those which may hero- 
alter be conferred, is derived from his serviced in the war. Ah 
in tho case of otiier gencmlH, his unlitury (jualitiua inuy be 
variously estimated, but thei'o can bo no cliKputo as to his 
success. The occu|)atiou of Fort Donelson turned tho. tide of 
victory ; the capture of Vicksburg was foUtl to the fortum s of 


us to iliQ umouut really uecossary u> Wanes tho Budgot 
ii%73. M. IhiiLUs says that liu must Imvo at toast 
200,000 millions of francs from uew taxes. M. Mxohk, ouo 
of iho greatest of French fiuancial authorities, asserted ou 
Saturday of Ja.st week that 135 mill ions would ho ooough; and 
m M. T/ficus iminodiatuiy replied, un iasuu was raised m Uto 
clearest possible munnur l()r tlie cousidorattou of tho Assembly 
and oftlm country. >Vheihorthe 65 millions fbrmiog the differ- 
cnee l>utvvucuthetwoeatimateB wus or was not really wonted was 
u ]M>iui of ciipiul ituporiaucu to dotermine before the amount 
imd the mi^HJo of new mxation was further discussed. M. 
Mauxe mliifuual liiut the following amounts must be provided 
for: — 5H millions to ropUmo sums borrowed from what is 
tunned the lUidget of iicpiulHtion, or, in other words, to make 
up a current dutieit; 25 nnllions for incrcnscHl charges on tho 
oxiMting public debt, 2 millions for increased oust of colloo- 
tion of taxois and 48 millions for Urn inturest and expanses 
of tho new loan, Tho 65 luiillons which Ui« Guvurnment 


thocifcHlorute. iu tho Weti and tho bloody cainpaiKU of I ;*'“J «• 


Virginia was so condui^tcd rh to Kccure to the northern uriiiy 
the decisive advuntugo which belongs to an irresistible pre- 
|)onderancd of numbers. It is a greater achioveiucnt to have 
Caused the surrender of Lek and the termination of the war 
than to liavo acquired large eiiculutioii unci iulluuneu fv>r a 
ivrong-hcttded newspaper. 

Mr. GRKEL£r*9 succ< 4 is, wliich is now considered n^t to bo 
improbable, would indicate an iuuninriit diH.solutioa and iv- 
construcuoo of parties. Tho IlaltJiuoro t onveut ion virffUaily 
cenfessed that Uio Domoemts have no Joegor any dirttinct 
piriuciples to advocate; but who caniribuio liiu 

largest share to tho victory of the Coalition will claim u j^ro- 
portionato sharo of tlic spoils. Mr. Gm.Ei.LY will be expected 
niid compelled to admil a eerUm numb^T of iJomocrats intxi 
his Cabinet; nor will tho Lil^jral Kepublicans be cntiUu<l to 
a monopoly of postinastersbips and to all the Jucralivo 
colleororsliipB. lo tlio conduct of affairs it w ill be impo!»bibiu 
to adhere to the safe and unmcuuing gcueralitios of the Ciu- 
cinnoti platform. It will be necessary to iuvour oitiiur the 
white iidmbitaxits of Uie South or the coloured race ; and 
the Dcmucratio party will not foil to insist on an amiiesty 
und on the terminalkm of luiiiuiry govemmont. To 
the reform of the civil servico Guaht and Gulelev 
are equally dismciiimd, though it is possible that in a 
eecQod term of office, with nuibing luriher to hope irom 
political allies, General Giunt may at last Ixi disposed 
to check the prevailing corruption. If the contending 
parties are to be judged by the statements of opinion 
which were respectively publidied at Cincinnati and at 
Fbiladclphiat thev are divided by no perceptible differ* 
once of political ^incinle. A majority of the LiUn-al 
Bepublicans and Ci the l>oiHOcrats are prc'^ly opposed to 
oommereiial proteeticn; and it is possible that, nocn^ithstaud- 
iigi; Hr^ Oii£ta.EY'i prejudices and preelections, hie su^runai 
, . luay evcutiially constitute thetuselvea into a Free-irade party, 
the preswt, the contest is scarcely more intererti^ tliaa 
tho Qomi^tjoii of the red and blue i^oue in the Circus at 
Constanuimpld ; and it appears duu hitherto the oauvass on 
sides m be^ oeoducied with little interest or ejKcite- 
In the femr loenxhs which still renuda before die 
* ekeiton inamtisinfote speeches will be delivered; but Ihe 
coustitueney Ai4y un ders h u i ria that there is no potiliMi iasiie 
in the atsugg^ A byataodev who even forms a 
wifib ikr the success o£ uilber eandidete must be vntliMly 
cxtdiablA ‘ ^ 


Kiry, to raise wuro ibr tlio l<dJowing purposes : -*-15 luil- 
I U<^uH ibr tho wuiilH <;f ditlbrunt dcp^i'Lcuvuts of Blato, 8 
I tiiilliouu to aid in balancing tho Budget of 1872, ID miliions 
! ibr airrying out the now i^jhuinu of army organ ization, and 
I 22 millions as a margin to provide iigaiiiAt tho Uxes vot^al 
j iaiiitig rihurl of titu F^>ti mates. Co 1 modi ng that 13 J uiillions 
> miihl bu provided, iM. Maone Mtatu.d that tho tnxus already 
j von.d on mort^^tigcu arnl K'curilifM Would yield 30 iidllioiM ; 

I (ax<‘H on motais and HUiidry artmlva of couMumption os to 
! which thtni was no didbrifru'c of ojtim'nii would yield 15 
; million:^ und zo mi Ihojui vroiild, according 10 the eiatcincui 
' of tho (iovonnnrnt, bn gained by tho HUp[>nMMion of frauds 
, in tbu maijufiiuluru oi akohol; or in all hj tniliionii, leaving 
i 70 iniliiuim to bo ioiind. ThU was the exact sum which M. 
j Ga.slonoi/s anH'ndmoat, thou under the consideration of the 
; Aij^oiubly, ]»ur|n>rU_'d lo provide— •namely, 40 miliiotis from 
uu incrcubo of tin; trade licences, and 30 mllliontt from uti 
incrciiao of tlio bixt a on <hx>rs und wind4iws and on fumituru. 
Tho Budget ComniitU;0 bad prcvioubly uomo to tho con* 
duKion that what may bo very rougliiy turiuod tlio com* 
inercial iuRreat us o];posed to the ugricultural interest ought 
to bear un iucrcabO of taxation to imo amount of 70 inilliuiiH, 
qml M. pro['o;b^tl might be taken as a rudo way 

of attaining the object of imposing this amount of new taxa- 
tion on tho classes destined to bear it. 

TliC two prcipositions on whidi Uto only serious financial 
opponents of the Guverninunt relied were, accordingly, tliut 
only 70 millions more wero wanted, and tliat tliesu 70 
miliiouB might be salely and properly levied by some form 
of direct taxation on tho trading classes. M. TiUKiis dls* 
putod veheinuiitly bt^th nsMUhipttons. Ho as«>erted that not 
yoinilliomi more, but 135 iniilions, wore wanted, and that 70 
millions could Hot bo fairly levied by any form of direct tax* 
uiion on tho inuling olmisGs. A distinct isnmj being tlius 
ruined, ffio Asiiembly pn^ceoded to vote. I'lic 40 millmns to 
be obtained by tlie iiicrease of the trade liccnccMi were voted 
without a division, but the proposal to raise tho 30 millions 
by an inercaso of tho duties on doors and windows and on 
fnmimre was rojixitod by a majority of tweniy-soveu, M. 
Tiifxiss votioff ia tho laitiority. Tfio opponents of tlie Govern* 
meat in the l^inning of tho wook made a further effort to 
coity om thou: views, ^rbfiy proposed that not, 40 mdliouK, 
but tbo whole 70 millions, ilioutd be obtained by an 
incfmm i)t the trade licences. This propoiuil was rejected 
oa TuiMifbgr by a very decisive majority. On Wediwiid^y 
it appeared mat tim opponexits oi tlm , Government had 
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oome to the end of their reeources. Thqr had no texee to 
propose by which the 30 milliong whidh they owned were 
necessary might bo found, and they were reduced to suggest* 
ing tiiat n r<^uction of expenditure should he made, so that 
those. 30 million.H might not be needed. This provoked M. 
TuiEiis to extreme anger. He alleged that the Government 
had inudo every possible reduction already except in the 
expenditure on the army. This had been largely increased, 
in compliance with the necessities of the case and the wishes 
of the country. If a reduction was made, it must bo in the 
expenditure of the army, and if this expenditure was reduced, 
the uriiiy could not bo maintained in a position worthy of the 
country. Tiiis frightened his adversaries, os they knew that 
they could not come to a rupturo with M. TriiKUS on a point 
us to which the country would bo sure to bo against them. 
Tiicy were thus played out. They acknowledged that taxes 
to prodtice 30 miilionH must bo invented, tliat they could not 
invent any, and that the expenditure could not be so reduced as 
to make the raising of these 30 millions Unnecessary. M. 
Thikbs had beaten them, and ho had only to throw a 
sop to them by saying that during the recess the Government 
would not countenance any agitation for the dissolution of iho 
Assembly, and they hN'gan to take their beating with some- 
thing like good-humour. But it was not only in iho final 
result that M. Thikus had the advantage. Ho hud provioiisly 
had thu best of the argument w'hilo details were being dis- 
ciissod. It was not true that only 135 millions were wanted, 
and it was not true that 70 millions couJd bo f/iirJy and properly 
levied on the trading chissos by direct ULxation. M. Maonk 
treated the notion of providing a margin aa ridiculous ; but 
ho evidently spoke without thinking it nocossary to consider 
ilio actual liicta as to the produce of the now taxes. It is 
stated that the Customs Uevenuea for the first five montba of 
llio present year, in spite of augmcntaliona by which it waa 
OHtimated that thoir produce would bo hslf as much again, have 
actually yielded Icsa tliau they did in the cur respond ing months 
of the two years before the war; and 22 millioiiH is a very 
Htiiall nitirgiri in the face of sucli iiguros. Then, again, aa 
Tiiikus showcil, to double the liconco duties wouhl he simply 
to crush many of the small shopkccjicrs. The number 
of persons who take out licences in the tliird or lowest 
class is one million mid n lialf, and it would bo at once 
cruel and impolitia to double the burden borne by such a 
vast munbor of poor people. Ho was answered by saying 
that the proposal to double tlie duty was also u(:coni])aiiied by 
a proposal that the incidcnco of tlie fax should bo revised, so 
as to spuro the poor. But ho pointed out that the great imlk 
of the rovenuo from liconcos was made up of the suina which 
these humble people pai<l, aufl that if they wore relieved, 
nothing like the aulicipatcd 70 millions could he obtained 
^ from ihis hource. To tliifl no reply worthy of nolico waa or 
could bo made. 


No ]>roposul except that to tux raw iuatorial.s remains, and 
this pvolmhly may now bo on ua adopted. But nothing 

can l>e mure strange tlian the langinigo of M. Tuirj:s as to 
Ilia favourite ta.xcs. It is nut at all surprit^ing that lie should 
advocate thorn on principle. They emhody l*roloction, and 
In? is nn ardent Protoctionist. lint what is wonderful is the 
persistent iiianiior in which, in spite of repeated and crusliing 
oriticibiii, ho gooa on asserting that these taxes will produce 
any aum ho thinks proper tonaino. Not long ago he put a 
Bpcculativc (jueetiou to the Commiltce of Tarill'?*, which was 
this — Supposing Franco were not bound by the Commercial 
Treaties by which alie is bound, what would these taxes pro- 
duce? TheConimitLoe answered 93 millions, but that, asinatiers 
reiiUy stood, the yield would jirobably not exceed 5 millions. 
Novcrthcless, M. Tilii:us ( hrougliout llio recent debates has con> 
ataiitly urged on tho Assembly that they liave only to vote 
(U) ho bids them, and th4t, on the showing of tlie Committee, 
they will get in 93 millions at t>iice. It was \ain that 
members of tho Gonuuitlco tried to explain that what they 
said wus tliat, if a set of circuinsianccs existed, wliicli did not 
and could not be made to exist, tho taxes would produce 93 
inilliuiis. AI. TalWti> accepted the exjdauation for the moment, 
uud thou imtiiodiatcly wont back to his 93 millions as an 
lidmittod sum. He lumsclf, when ho was enunciating his 
views n fow clays ago, adniiued tliut these taxes wa3uld only 
produce ao millions during the present year when the treaties 
with, Kngliwd and Belgium will renmiu in force, and it is tho 
Budget of the present year that is under discussion. There are, 
therefore, two tilings to l)o carefully noted in estiiuating dm pre- 
setrt pAWCfen of Frenoli finauco. in tho first place, whereas 1 3 5 
MUiemf Ihive to lio found to balance the Budget, Al. Tuikrs pix>- 
pcm» M itew taxoS) which, according to him, will this 
millione, and, according to other calculators, 


man of ooatiderabla abilitj mod esparianeef willmily produoe 
$ milUoikfl, iaavii^ (bus a dafioit acoarding to him of 95 mii* 
Bods, and accord^ to bis oppoaanU of 130 mUlioiis. In the 
second place, all modes of taxation whtd will not excite 
vehement opposition and discontent have now been axhaustH. 

If there is a deficit, as on the showing of Af. I^i^as himself 
is almost certain to be the case, this deficit, if met by nM 
taxes, can only be met by taxes that will cause a violent po^ 
tical struggle ; and it is probable that, in preferenoe to provol^ 
ing such a struggle, it will be thought better to have tecoUXK^ 
to now loans, in order to give France breathing time until tho 
growing wealth of the country makes tlie existing taxes pro- 
ductive enough to balance tho Budget. France is so indus* 
trioun, so thriving, and so saving a country that it is safe to 
calculate on an increasing power in the country to pay taxes. 
But, on the other hand, it may be observed that Franco 
is now going to embark on a system of Protection, and 
either the doctrines of political economy are all wrong, or tho 
recourse to Protection will impede the progress of the nation 
in wealth ; and, secondly, it is already evident that the taxes 
are high enough to make smuggling on a large scale very pro- 
fitable, and smuggling under a Mystom of heavy taxation can 
only be cucoiintored by greatly increasing the expenses of tho 
collection of the revenue. Political disturbances would of 
course largely incroase tho deficit in tho Budget of the year 
when they occurred ; but, even if nil goes on smoothly, 
there is every prospect of a deficit in the French Budget for 
many years to come. Subscribers to the new loan should 
take this irfto account. Fven if there is a deficit or a suc- 
cession of deficits, French stock may bo well worth taking at 
a price ; but what 'this price is muat be determined with 
reference to tho consideration that France lius not now a 
lialunccd Budget, and lias no apparent chance of allowing one 
at an early date. 


THE PIUCE OF COAL. 

ri^IlE extraordinary advauco in the pni'L* of coal threatens 
JL. to interrupt or ienninato tho prosperous condition of 
trade, and it already causes great hardsJiip to the mass of 
oonsuinorH. No other element of production is at the samo 
time so inclispcnsahle as a domestic article of use ; and 
it is not a litth; romarkaldo that the dlllcroiit kinds of coal 
which arc rcspoctivt 'y rcipiircd for consumption and for 
manufacturing piirpo:ics have become Himultanoously dearer. 
Steam coal, siiK lting coal, and household coal have been 
o<|ualiy all’ccturl by caiiisps which must iherelbro, us it would 
scorn, relate to tho coiulitions of supply rather tlian to the in- 
crease of demand. Tho iinjirecedunted activity of the iron 
triide would account for the nso of prieo in furnace coal; and 
the gradual subhtitiition of steamers for sailing-vessels, coin- 
ciding with tho great exionaion of the English nicrcan- 
tilo marine, provides larger and larger outlets lor Uio produce 
of Welsh and Norihem coalpits. It might have been sup- 
posed tliat househoUl coal, which is in Yorksliiro and in 
other districts intornrii.\(.d in t)io beds \\ith steam coal, 
being necessarily and incidentally worked, would have 
tended to glut the market ; and tho returns prove tliat tho 
im|)ortation into London and the Southern counties, of which 
the greater part is intended for domestic use, has within tho 
la>*t yi‘ar been enormously largo. It may bo expectod that 
during the next winter compuliniry economy in consumption 
will, by reducing tlic demand, cither diminish tlie price, or at 
least prevent tho further progress of t)ie rise. Tho inovitablo 
check to niaunfaciuring industry, and especially to tho pix)- 
duction of iron, may perhaps bu deferred to a later period. 
At (ho prese nt moment ironmasters and other nianufactumrs 
are claaioroiu for an unlimited supply of coid, and all tho 
resources of the railway Companies arc barely adequate to 
provide carriage for the produce, in which the coalownors are 
in many iii.stanccs unable to keep pace with the domanda oi 
their customokilY Alany of tho longer coutracts must have 
involved heavy loss to the producers, though it ia difScult to 
accept Mr. Fotjikkoill's assertiun that collieries liave in a 
scries of years given a smaller return tlian three per cent, on 
tlio capital investixl. Within the last year thouflanda of 
acres have been taken on mineral leases, and enormous sums 
have been spent by tho lessees in sinking new pits and in 
providing the necessary plant 

The coalowners have probably taken care to xetain for^ 
themselves a reasonable proportion of the largely ineraumd 
sums which have been paid by the oonsumev ; and pertia|Mi 
their profhs may for the present console them lor the veaydhtn 
and cmbarrassikient t^nich thc^ m efXpoeed 
of their business. iSte wbrking colliers erere jmtiiSed in 
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uking to abar^ in the nfosperity of thoir employm; but it is 
mifortaiiate that diey muld have profaned to take out 
pemlauia in ineScianoy rather than in money* The adTanoe 
m w^ges and the redaction of the faonn of labour neoeasarily 
increased the cost of production; but it might hare been 
boped that the loss to ooalownere and oonBumeni would be 
^mfined within calculable limite. It is found by exporlonce 
tflltt the minen will only work three or four days in the week 
since the rise in wages has enabled thorn to socuTe with a 
jMpfdler amount of labour the nocosaariGs and luxuries to 
"'^Sioh they are accustomed. The masters are also oompellod 
to humour their caprices, and to include in the terms of every 
oontract with customers an estimated percentage for the un<* 
certainty of their relations with the workmen. In another 
and similar branch of industry the tom^ver and proceedings of 
skilled labourers have produced the curious result of increas- 
ing the comparative v^uo of ironstone near the outcrop, as 
compared witli tlio deeper seams. More quarrying from tlio 
surface of the ground can bo done by onlinary Inbourors; 
and their competition to a certain extent holds in check the 
skilled miners who have a nionoix>ly of subterranean imUistry. 
The superficial coal has unluckily long sinco dmppeared; 
but only a minute part of the rise of price h to bo attrihutcil 
to the exhaustion of the upper scams. North Stailbrdshire 
indeed is reduced to the necessity of importing furnace coal 
for certain purposes; but even in that county there is still a 
great abundance of coal in Cannock Chaso and olsowhero; 
and in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Ij.'inca8liire, Soutli Wales, 
Lanarkshire, and Fife tlio production in only regiihitt^d by the 
difficulty of obtaining sntHcicnt supplies of lal»our. It is not 
a subject for unqualified satiBfaetion that a reservoir which 
can never bo replenlHliod should be more and more rapidly 
drained ; and happily it is not probable that the recent rate of 
increase in production and consumption will ho nmintainod 
for an indefinite time. At soiuo point Uio vast cr>iildieldH of 
North America w'ill begin to compote cfibctually with Englisli 
mines; and Pennbyivania itself will no longer find it worth 
while to procure iVom Congroas the imposition of protective 
duties. 

The iron trade will probably bo the first to feel the pressure 
of dearness of coal ; and all fabrics in w'hich iron i.s employed 
have risen rapidly in price. JiranchoH of industry in which 
both cool and ii*on are largely usiul are sniijcct to a new and 
heavy tax. liaihvny Companies will bo compelled to niako a 
large deduction from their gross receipts to cover iho incrciu«od 
oost of rails, of steam fuel, and of ongine.sand other machinery. 
It may also bo expected that shipbuilders will bo coiiijiciled 
to contract their operations by the largo jiorcenuige which 
they must necessarily add to their prices; and lor it time it 
is possible that w'oodou vcHs<ds may again come into fkihioti. 
The supply of ironstone within the lJuitoil Kingdom ih pruc> 
tically luexhaustiblu ; and new fiold.i are every day discovered 
and surveyed. For some years past largo quaniitics of 
Nortliamptonshiro ore have 1x:en sent into Wales and into 
Staffordshire ; and perliapstho Kent and Suaiox dislricU which ! 
were, in the days when ore was smeiUKl wiill wo^id, the seat j 
of a great iron trade, may once more bocorno workable. Tin* . 
quantity of cool wiiiuii reach has Inr^n approximately nsccr- 
tainod; nor are the iKirings in the South -Eaiitern crjunties 
which have been projected for scientific objects exficctcd to 
produce any commercial result. It is less cany to calculate 
the probable supply and cost of labour, or tho tendency id' 
moral and social causes to diminisli pnxluclioti. The vahuj 
of coal and iron, of all other commodities, is calculnlcd in 
gold; and the supply of bullion is coiintaiitly augruetited. The 
most careful calculator would for the present find it inifios- 
sible to assign to the deprcciatiou of gold its just sharo 
in the rise of tho price of coal. It is on nuiTiy grounds 
likely that prices will not again fall to their former level, but 
it may be lioped that lost year's advance will not be re- 1 
peate<L | 

An abundance of coal has been so naturally iakeii f<;r , 
granted that the inflaence of comparatively fuel on all ; 
the habits of English life can only bo understood by an efTort j 
of attmtioo. Forty years ago a Urgo part of tlio inferior coal ! 
A in Durham and Northumberland was wilfully consumed in ' 
^ great fires which were kept continually burning at tho mouths 
of the pits. An Act of Parliament prohibits die practice, 
which was still more effectually suppressed by the introduce 
t^lflton of railways; yet many years pasmd before London ceased 
^to on sea carriage foriha greater part of ito supply. 

The oomeittG life of which BngUabmen are generally proud 
depandi entirely ob dm poesibi&tj of making rooms warm in 
winter. Some years ago an ItaUan kog settied in Bngbad 
pntdishod an interesting aeeovtt of hie unsnooemfnl ettempt 


to transplant hie toured habits to hie natire country. He 
found that in a Piedmontese wteter all but the riohei^ cbm 
were driven to theatres and to the Booioly of the cafos in con- 
sequence of the chili dieoomfert of houses which oensequendy 
could scarcely be regarded as homes. The anomalous premrva- 
tion of die race of wolvea in France and other parts of the 
Continont results from the necessity of surreiideringvaattraots 
of country to tho growdi of firewoM. It may bo hoped that a 
long time may elapse before die amble fieldii ai\d pastures of 
England ore converted into stunted forests; but die use of 
oontrlvances for economuBing fiiel will bccoiuo more and more 
indispensable, though stoves of all descriptions offer a 
melancholy contrast to a biasing fire. There are private 
houses in England which require an expenditure on coal, 
oven when prices arc moderate, of more than i,ooo/. a year. 
Up to tlio present tinio wood, which is at the best a miserable 
substitute for coal, has also been ootisiderably dearer. Every 
winter visitor to Piwis knows that the cost of fuel offoti 
amounts to ii fourth or a third part of his hotel expenses. It 
is dillicult to determine whether household or industrial coal 
is more essential to the general welfare. The ox|>ortation has 
not inoreaaod so rapidly as tho domestic eonsuniplion ; and 
prolaibly it w’ill bo greatly interrupted by ibe rise of prices. 
Slii|K>wnorB and packet companies will have a fredi induce- 
niont to discover or to use tho coal which is to bo found in 
(ilinoHt every [uirt of tho world ; and tho Chinese Govennnont 
will bo urged witli frosh oarnestuoss to jiorinit foroimiorH to 
extract tbu supplies of fuel which nru rtmdorod usoloss by 
uativo jealousy and Imbits of obstruction. In various Ways 
tlio procoaHofoxliauBtion of English coal mines will bo dulayod ; 
hut tho oiToct of dearth on tho public prosperity may bo 
soriouB. The iiiforonco which Mr. (Iladstonk do<lucod from 
tiio alarming furobodings of statistical ini|iiirers has not yet 
been praoticidly udojitod. The ohoapnotM of gold is a better 
rniBon for allowing the National Debt to remain Uinn tbu 
dearness of coal fur paying it off. Tliurt^ is perliaps little uiio 
in ooinrnenting on liicts which can nuilbor be dinturbed nor 
corroctod. When Nature produces an untoward result, it only 
romaiiiH lor tho community to submit, or, in ofiicial languagti 
to govern itself accordingly. 


THE J^UIlLrO HEALTH BILL. 
rpiIR ciirtailincmt which tho Public lIo.ilt]i Bill Inis under- 
X gone has supplied tho Opposition with an argument of 
some plausibility against proceeding witli it. Would it not bo 
blotter, it hofl bi'on asked, to deal coiiiprchonsively with the 
subject next SessKui rather than to take up a more fraction of 
it this St^Miiioii / As the Bill was originally cirawn it aimed at 
two things — tho creation of local Baniuiry milhoritics, and tho 
investment of these autlioriiies with tuilargod [Kmers. Now 
the duurtcs conrernng new fKMvers have Ixfun dropped, while 
the clamMVB crealmg tlio autliorilies who were to exurciso Uieiu 
have been rotaiiied. AVhat is Uio good of calling a now 
machinery into exmlencc I’ur the mtTo imrpOHO of keeping it 
idle fur tw'clve iiiunUis ? Tho fact tiiat now jfowers wem 
given in the first diatb of tho Bill is ovidcnco that tlio 
iiovenimont tliought that now powers wore wanted, if it ha» 
been found iriipo^fiiblo to pass tho Bill conferring Uicm during 
the fraction of tho .Scswiou that still remains, it would bo morn 
honest to leave tho question ulono than to koep tho promise of 
IcgisUilioii to the ear while breaking it in tho spirit. 

ffiio liiult of lliis reasoning is that it ignores the fa<it that 
very large i^aiiiUiry pow(:ni are alrwuly in being, and that tho 
ttdditioiiH to them originally conlainod in tho Public Health 
Bill, though oxtreiuely valuable in theinsolves, are yet 
of small iiiqKirtanco as compared willi tlmiifj which nro 
already at liie di8[>o»l of a cora|)Cftcat sanitary authority. 
No ono who lias not studied tho Sanitary Acts now 
in furc4? knows bow largo a field they cover. It is 
true that they have tho disadvantage of lioing both numerous 
and pur./Jmg. But tlicir eonipheations aro ccmiplications 
of form rather than of substance. A layman attempting Up 
answer a particular question by roierrmco to tiioin would find 
himself in a statutory labyrinth, and might como out of it 
W'ith a firm conviction that the law on tlio subject wos uncer- 
or contradictory. But s lawyer would have no difficulty 
in determining tlie scope and object of each provision, and tlio 
Acts require nothing but careful editing and judiciottA 
arrangement to tell tbair own tale, even for those who are not 
lawyers. This editing and arrangement Hr. IStamhfrld has 
sh^y promised iball be forihootniog as soon as the autoo- 
rittsa for whose benefit it is designed shall have been created. 
Vifs shall not be surprised when this work has been 
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* done, the new atithoritieB, instead of that thqr csn 

do BO little, are rathoif irigfatened at being empowered to 
do BO much. It ii triie agom tfmt Ifao workinff of the 
Sanitary Acts hoe Bhown that, many Taiuabie powers 

aro given by the exieting laws, othera not lem valoablo have 
been withheld. But this is only what must be diaooverod In 
a year or two with regard to any 1^11 that could now be 
passed. Nothing but experience can adequately show wluit 
is needed in this way, and as yet our experience » very 
limited. Hero and there tlierc have been onergetio Town 
Councils or Boards of Health, and these have found that, 
though they can do a great deal in tho way of sanitary im- 
provement, there are some things which they are unable to 
do. In pro|)ortio!i ns tho number of energetic sanitary ainho- 
ritios increases tbero will bo fresh revelations of defects 
which must be su|qdied boibre the Sanitary code cun bo 
called complete. It would bo highly undesirable tluit any 
meaHuro which could have boon passed this Session, or 
which may be pas8<Kl next Session, should bo regarded 
as closing the logislativo cation. As ioon os tiny fairly 
efficient oigani^sation is extended over tho country, new 
wants will disclose ibcnisclvoB in all dir6<ainn.<i. At presemt 
almost all our avoiluhle daUc have been diu wn iioin towns. 
When tlie oountiy districts are made self-governing in Punitary 
inatters they will {irobahly furnish us with tww iocts, ami 
witl) facts that moy lead to considcmhlo uioditicauoiis in tho 
best established sanitfiry theories. Tlio position, theroibre, in 
wiiioh the question is left by tlio withdrawal of a Inigo part 
of the Public llcullh Bill is one in which it is likoly to l)o left 
lit frequently recurring intorvula. No doubt if tlio curtailed 
Bill bocomOB law thia SgsbIou cortnin admitted doiecta will be 
Idt over to bo romedied next Heasion. But supposing that 
tho Bill had boon passed this year in its origimd form, before 
twelve months hi^l pussud n new set of admitted defects 
woidd have risi;n up. There is no immediate pros{)ect 
of arriving at linulity in sanitary logialation. For years 
to come I’uvJiument muni snhnut to bo a learner. Nor i» 
it oocurato to say Unit the Bill in its present form oonfers 
no now powers. It convorts permifwive powers into com- 
pulsory powers, and by this mounh it does in n Iwgo number 
of places coiillr new powers. IJitherto tho must iuipurtaiit 
yiinitary Acts have only b<*como oprrativo at tho plca.^iiro of 
tho ratoi^iyers of tlio district, and as a rule tho dibtricU m 
which sanitary reforms have been most neod(Ml havo been 
prooisely those in which tiiey have l>eeu most hotly oppos<Mj. 
if the Public llealilt Bill fmsscs, tlio ofitioci of being iiltiiy 
will no longer bo given to any portion of the couubry, how- 
ever small or however isolated. In every town there will be 
an apfuropriote lx>dy of saniuiry regulations in force. In evory 
country IJiiimilhcro willbc an appropriate body of sanitury re- 
gulations in force. Ahko in town and country there will bo a 
staff of officers charged witli putting those nigulutions in 
force. Alike in town and country tlioro will be a Htulf of 
inspectors appointed by the Central Authority l4) »;e that 
UiQSQ officers tio their work projM.rIy. It c^innot he said with ’ 
any justico that a Bill of this ciiaractcr is a worth less piece of | 
logi^latioii. i 

It follows from all this tlmtthe portion of thoPnhlio Health • 
Bill which tho Covermnciit aro now piiflhing Ibrwurtl deals ) 
with the part of tho subjt ct which it is eJwntial to deal • 
with at this moment. 'I’lio Jaw as it stands gives very hirgo 


mol iuiituy ntfonnalkai if thii eMliob is sisotei ia 
prsseot Besmti. 

Upon tils only pssnt of imMik llBparliMs which has bssn 
dlsooMd ia Committee wo have more ifam sUiied our 
opiiiioii. Aa mtermedlate mtborily belweea tiio Ceatrsl 
Gorornmont sad the UkssI Ssaitery suthotiqr ia el^setumsye 
because H would weaken the power of the iomer^ sod give 
rke to needless dekys. In ket the ukimste cosUarol wo^ 
rosily 1^ vested in the intermediate authority, nummudi sa 
die Central Govemmeot wooid never be atroog enoti gh J o 
overcome local and intonnediafee resistance combined. 
tliorefore, we are prepared to hand over the whole sanitafy 
odjniniHtration of the couatiy to bodies not responsible to 
Pariiameut, there must be notliing ixiterpoaed between iho 
Local Government Board and the outnoritics primarily 
changed with the monagofnent of sanitary mattera in esoli 
district. But tho substitution of County Boards for Boards 
of Guardians, as proposed by Mr. Goldnet, would be equivalent 
to the ertatiou of un intermediate authority, since the wcark 
would have to bo dune by local Committed and the action 
of tho aggregate Boanl would uliiiuotely resolve itself into 
the superviKion of what luid lieen done by those Committees, 
it is 11 further and most dumoging ofijection to the creation 
of County Boards, except for certain special purposes, that 
it would multiply local authorities, and tims iucreaao tho 
diffioidty, already so seiious, of getting competent persons 
to serve un tlicui. If in country places the relief of the 
{)oor uml tlio core of the public health were entrusted to 
ditlonmt bodies, one of tho two objects would oertain|y 
Bulllr, and in all probability both would. If they ufo 
entruhted to ono and the same body, there is a fair t^noo 
that grx>d men will conic forward as candidates for scAts on 
the Board, and tliis fact alone wili go far to ensure the 
successful working of the new Sanitary administration. 


I . 


MU. iniI(HIT‘S APOZOOId. 

rilllB witiHructiou with which Mr. BuiGiir’s voice has again 
X been beard in public— i*fr>r though he spoke in private 
he was iii reality addrewung the public — has usifortumitoiy 
been ({iialiff<ed by some feelings of disappointment and alarm ; 
disappointment at tho tone of his remarks, and alarm at an 
tinnoitiicvimtnt which has concurrently been uuida, or rather 
repeated, Unit Mr. Bkioht and Mr. Gladstone intand to stump 
Ireland together during Urn onsuing autumn. We oannot help 
thinking, or at h ast hoping, that there must bo some mistako 
alioiit this report. It is true tliat Mr. Gla2>sTon£ not long 
ago jiroini^Mid a deputation from Ikltost that he would try to 
find riiuo to attend a banquet ” tbero tn the rocoss, adding 
that a viHit to Iklkst would necosearily iuvolvo a tour through 
the country ; and Mr. Gladstone is known to be rash, and 
At times rt>c'kli*sH, enough for almost anything. Ho bus hml, 
however, an opportunity for rclicction sinco ho submitted to 
Lite blaiuli.^hiiua.'ttt of tho deputation ; iho dangon whicli then 
thrcaUHuid Iuh (K>veniTn<Mit havo for the present been cvailed 
or (A'orcuniG ; and wo can hardly bring ourselves to believe 
that, even under i)ic uinpCaticms of Oppooition, still less 
under tho rcM[>on(iibdilioH of office, Im would bo guilty of 
such wanton and wicked incendiarism ns a tour of spoech- 
mukiiig in irolaiid. All rossoriable people of whatever 


than unothor, it is to be let uloue. !5ho is very much 
in the p>sUiou of a patient who has £ac years been 
Bounded, Hud diagnosed, and pulled about, lechorsd 

upon by rival practitioners, and who never has m monieiit'a 
rest from oonsuhations and exomioattons to see how the 
lost new trcatniont is getting on. The doctors ore her 


powers to Sanitary aulhoritics — [lowers not so huge indeed as | [larty arc agroe^l that if Ireland wants ono thing more 
even with our present knowledge) wo see that they ought 
to have, but still very much huger than havo evur boon 
exorcised c.xcept in a few isolaiud in-stuxnvs, and siilliciont, 
if sxercisod, to uuiko tho sanitary condition of tho oountry 
iucolcalabiy better than it now is. Tlio primary defect 
in the oxisting law is tlm want of a single saniuiry au- 
thority in every district, exercising oU tho powers rocogntsed j worat coiiiphiint, and if i^o could only get rid of them &t a 
by kw, and kaotvu and iicoessibk to all those living > time, and could think about aomothing else than her real or 
within its jurisdiction. Until this want is supjiJiiHi, iUiu icd disorders, slie would soon pick up again. It is hMBily 
even willing distrioto cannot always suppiwss their own | worth wiiilo for Mr. Gladstoxs to go to InAabd Co teU the 
auisanoes, eud unwilling disfriots cannot bo tbreed to auj^ress | pcopio that K do nothing for tbasi eao^ fmweiit ihem 
them. When this want is supplied wo shall know with a | frotu breaking each other’s heads ; end whatovet he saya is 
degree of accuracy to which at present wo cannot pretend om-uiiu to ire constnied into an adheskn to one pnHy or the 
w^t ia the dirootson that future kgisktion can most bene- | other. Mr. Gladstonc has an habit ef lookiiii 

iicially toko. Thero was no roasoii, theredbre, for refusing to • out very large principles ior very smsil msssnses; and i\ 
consider this pert tho subject by itself. It has no necessary | cannot be aud dial his kngosgs is usuall^y rsmadkabk fcr its 
sonnexiou with the proposed iuoreose of powers. Even it' the I cautious perspicuity. It would perhaps be inexpedieot that 
MW audiorities should never be investod with any additional ! tlie Irish should be torssally assured by the Pmot 
powers, they might use those which the kw already gives j that ho wiU think twiee and thrice bsibre snsldig fioaie Sillo 
them to very good purpose ; and noUiing will sliow so cleariy ! a Govornment mtosura Boilm tslk of wyddkf ito^a sHwl, 
wtat aiiditumal powers ate wanted an the uni venal creation ; aud Mr. GiAOsroKw's smaUsM ofoMiU wdk woidd» weaker, be 
efsAithevities competent to work chose already in being. It ; a dangerous euooungonisDt to storsM is siieh s eonafry aa 
mm boh Stojp^d'tho utmost unpoituuus in direouou of a | iiekmi. U k said that in gjirnsr oo wthdas 'mmm wiB 
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«ometi&ii8 start an amlanclha. Mr. BatOHr it generally 
clear enongh, it h tni% but it may be doubted whether in 
fait pretont mood he it the best phytician that Ireland 
coxUd have. It waa hoped by aanguino people that hit 
^ experience of officiai life, of the argomentt, ditpuiet, and 
^compromiaea which are to he found even In a oonipaoti 
harmoniout Cabkieti and ttill more the tecltitton and medi*^ 
of the last two yeara, might possibly have liad 
tome efPect in eoflening the hai^nora of hit judgments on 
political opponents, and in leiuiing him to mako those 
allowances for pertont who did not always look at things 
from the tame point of view, or arrive at the same 
conclusions as himself, which justice os well as charity do- 
mauds. He has broken the silence of two years only to show 
us that he has loarned nothing, forgotten nothing, and for- 
given nobody. If such a speech were delivered in Ireland, 
the simple })eop)o would at once conclude that “ relentless and 
‘‘wicked^ landlords dcservetl no mercy. 

It must be admitted that Mr. Hriout's Apologia^ or rathor 
iwn-Apologia^ pro end v//d, is a highly olmructoristic pro- 
duction, and that, grotesque and distorted ns iho hiidor^ is in 
some roHpeota, it is not without nn hisU)i‘i<?ul, or iKsrlutps wo 
should say biographical, value. Mr. Ur K iiir played a pro- 
minent ])art in tho various controversies which ho enumerated, 
luid ho is apparently detenuined that tho rising gouoratioii 
and posterity sliall be under no iiiifjapprchenHion as to the 
spirit which has always animated und given clmructer to 
his political career. Anybody who accopted Mr. UukiHt's 
review of tho last thirty years as g<>nuliiu histcjry would 
be grievouHly misled ; but it U no <loul>t a triio history 
of Mr. Briqut's own iinprosHions, and Uaoflo iinprcHhiouB 
govomod his conduct. During these thirty years parties 
have boon a good deal Hhufllod ; old parlitts have 
gone out and new ones liavo come in ; Whigs have giv<‘ri 
place to Liberals, Tories to (Aniscrvatives, ami there are 
iCadic:al8 far ahead ot Mr. Ukioiit, wdinse Uadicalii^m aKvays 
kept clear of the rights of oiujdoycrs mid U»o Wiuctity of jair- 
auual property, aud never w<'nt beyond llio mere Hjioliation of 
landlords. Wo now learn that during tho whole of this 
period onO man has invariably been in tho right and every- 
iMxly else in tho w*rong, and that those tviio diilcred with him 
Were not only “igiiornnt and incapable,” but ** rclcnlluaa rind 
** wicked.’* ‘*I havoolways felt/' ho i^yiys, “ that thoro wore 

good men in all pa ts of the country who sympathized w'lth 
"me**; tlmt tluiy aymiiathizod with him proved their good- j 
xioas, and tho moral depravity of tho^e who <iid nut sympathize 
with him is an equally irrosisiiblc deduccittu. If we might 
venture on a conjecture, wc shonhl buy that Mr. DibRAKLi's 
r<icciit firogrosH through Lruioasldro had Hi*inothing to do with 
iho temper of this speech. It is naturally a trial to u good 
man to see wickedness triumphant, sicek with prosperity, and 
smiling bock tho applause of men. That tho iricud ot J^ord 
Gkouog Bt;NTiKCR, and leader of the tin lorn liopo of the 
Protectionists, should be f6u»d in llie Frcv-tnule Hull of 
Mitnchester, was p^jrhaps more tliftn the surviving ujMistle of 
the League could be expeewd to endure with patience and 
equanimity. 

If Mr. littinxir*s object was to sliow that he could travesty the 
bistor}' of his time as boldly und thoruuglily aw Mr. i.^isj:AKLr, 
ho has been Micceswful ; Imt Ins jrt rfunnanco in le.is ainu^nig, 
pcrlinps bcciiUKi it 'was meant in ciiruf'si. Nobudy can doubt 
that Ml. JJnioJlT implicitly bi liovf'3 iliat the ProU.’clioninls 
with whom he did liattic tor tlic abolition of the Corn Laws 
wore not only stupid and ignonint, ].»iu poTvorsoly \vicko*d. 
Yet, if this view wore inu*, it wonUl nn indictment against 
tho nation. Tho Free-traders wero lung a small inin<iriiy, 
and it happened that those who wore quickest to appreciate 
tho righteousness of Froo* trade were those to whom it would 
bring on immediate pecuniary advantage. The nation had 
been lirought up in the Pri)U‘Ctionist iaitli > tho groat btxly of 
tho Libctala as well as of tho Consen'iitivos wore on tho samo 
side, and Lord John iCmsnx’s convorsion only just prooe^lod 
that of Sir Konsirr Pccl. The Com Law's, os Mr. Briout 
said, were 6n]y one of a series of similar monopolies, and 
those who had no direct jXTRonal iuUfrost in any of 
thorn, and who were diB|KHied Uj a<lmit tlic tlieoretical sound- 
ness of Free-trade, were alarmed lest the sudden overthrow of 
^ an ancient policy, upon which the welfare of important clsaaes 
was supposed to depend, ifaould be injuriont to the whole 
comumtiity. Sir IL Pebl hlraKdf was in advance of the 
ootmtxY in bis intellectual {perception of the eoanomteid 
fidiackacf Ihrotectmn, and he would probably have yielded 
betbrethe lriifa ftmineiThe had thought that imeosi^ entry tlie 
oountiy with biim Tfaeie is no reason to suppose that evwa 
at ifae moment of surrender the people who were afraid, of 


Free-trade were not a majority in die land ; and at tfiia 
moment the greater fiart of tiie civiliied world frUi Under Hr. 
BaiciHT’a denunciations as ^ releulLeas and wicked ” Protws 
tionisti. We have some rocolleotion that Mr. Bntont ouoa* 
eonfesaed dmt ho made a mistake in opposing — wliy not say 
in ** relentloB&ly tmd wickedly ” opposing— the Ten Hours’ Bill, 
but he does not refer to the subject in Uiis speech. He Mipears 
to bo under dm iinpreiwtoQ &at the Reiorm BUI of 1867 
was peculiarly one of his personal triumphs, and he has 
jierhaps forgotten some remarKs about the ** residuum ** which 
oro attrihutcil to him in Hansard, On tlio question of the 
Crimean War Mr. Briqeit, as was proved Co him at tJie time 
in a conclusive inannor, was at variance with tho great btxly 
of his countrymen ; and it docs not follow, because oertam 
securities which were deemed important in 1856 were last 
year (wisely or unwisely) Bunrendered to llussia, that the war 
was tlicreforo wicked and fruitlosH. In Mr. BnionT’s o[>inioa 
> it is *‘one of the iinuccoiintublo things in history ** that we 
should during tho Ainrrican war have taken siues'witli **a 
“ nibcllioii tho solo object and purpo.io of which was to por- 
“ petunto slavery Ibr over,” instead of pursuing a generous 
neutrality.” It will bo obHcrvod that there is a gross and 
obvious iiiisstaicnutnt in almost every 'word of this riiort 
sentence. Tho Aiiicricun war was not a rebellion, but a civil 
war, und this country did not take sides with either bellige- 
rent, although it would have rJouo so if it hnd pursued tlmt 
“generous neutrality” to tlio North which Mr. BrKUIT rocom- 
meudeti. Mr. Hriuiit’k personal iuikllibility is so far aU{>oru)r 
to that of the. rori:, that ho produces it from his own moral 
conscioUHness without the uid of a Council. 

The depuUition from iho Putlcrics, with perhaps incon- 
sidurato coulidoucc, oi)Hc.rved that they could not iuiagmo any 
higher giatifK'atioii which Mr. llitiOHT could desiio than to 
SCO “ tiiu fruition of his patriotic policy in tlio unexumplotl 
“ proNpority of tho country.*’ It appears, however, tliat it i« 
only by u hcvoic oxuicise of ChriHlJuJi roHiguutiou that Mr. 
llRiuiir can bring liiiiiself to be content with tliis moderate 
result, and that lie rather resents tho impartiality with which 
tho sun uliincH on the just und on the llnJU^l alike. Under a 
more diHcrimiiialing disjaniKatioii, tho hiws of pnliUcal 
economy would ceruiiuly bo suspended, so that Free-liadr is 
alotio sliouJd [>ro/lt by Freu-tiade, while the FrotectiouinU 
wefu bung ruined accoiding Ui their ow'n niHievokml predir- 
tions. Juhisspetch ut ihnihdalo wo behold tho just man 
made peifcct, looking down from Ids moral eiidnonco upon an 
erring woiKl, but not in pity — in wrath rather that tho wicked 
should not btf utb*rly burned up ami consiiiiied. Thoro has 
alwH).'* been a stiong dash of theology in Mr. Jifuuni's jadi- 
lies UH in Mr. (ir.AJcMosii. s, and lids is|>erhtips in a huge uieasurci 
the Hourcc of their siiongUi in agiUUioii. it is u gntai tldng 
ill dcaUng witii the multitude to bo able to make thorn think 
that tho jxdicy you roeommend is dictated by roligiouii duty 
rather Umn by mere ]>olitieal cxpcxliency, and that tho in- 
Mpiralion from which it hoii been derived is beyond tho roiigo 
of jiui ely huinuii ur'gumcnl; and the most eitoctimi way of doing 
so is to begin by thinking so yourself. When Mr. GlaD' 
srOiNX is deleudiiig a mauuro, it is always with tho air of one 
wiu) has just come down f rom tho mountain, and has the tables 
of tins law in Ids despatch-box fur private roforonco. .Mr. 
JtinuuT’h political ojiimons aro presented us c<jually bindo-g 
on all gfiod miiii, un<i when tho prophets dilhir there is no 
alUirrmtivo but to aH.Muiie that one of tliem has rniscofiHtnu'd 
his message. It is probably duo U) Mr. Gi.Ai>.*?ToNi/s wider 
culture and more delicate syrnpathios that bis mdmositioH 
rarely survive the lieat of conilict, but Mr. BamiiT is a 
embodimfmt ol Hiern Puritan vindictiveness. Jle Dis 
Uie temper of un agilattir mthcr tliari of u staksman; and 
confident iniailibility, hard intolcitince and s^^nipuious pug- 
nacity which make idm so /bntddablo in tho uiio coso destroy 
Ids pretensions to tho idgher rank. 


M. TU1EU8 AND THE RIGHT. 

E vents arc moving with uniisiiat sficed at Vonailleii. A 
ssetion of tlie Uonservativos appear to >j 0 tliorougldy 
arootod to the progrosB which iiepubJican ideas aro making 
in the oo^iry, and they are no longer willing to »JIo« M. 
TUfKos’s iniejwretatiolt of the Bordeaux oomjiaci to pass un- 
ofaallengcd. In tlio dehate of yesterday week they succeeded 
in extaracting from the Fuaioiorr a more ptonounctxi dcolnra- 
\ taoit of his views tium he had yet jrivea, as well as a promise 
afaetillmore explicit^statement bmre tl^ Assembly sersimter 
for tike holidays. Tho particular phrase which led uiem to 
insist on oonung (oan umloratandiitf was ua incidimud re- 
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Ii^ Hf ik Mi M nt nrr, dioagh 4 nr inferior ia abilitgr im 4 
penoQoo to Loi^ pAUCKSsroiri orrivod^ perluiM tlurough ooa^ 
■SftiuHMi of liif own ^onmoo of Atktjo poUtiot, at a aoo&d 
ooiiclQaiaa; and th|^ mitnt Lnsti DsabTi who bad blmaalf 
baea Mm iat ar ibr liidiav ooaoiurrod in tho tranafer of 
tba Miaiidii to the India Offlooi Shr UL Hawum«oii» who 
if bj nnivfnal aamt allowed to bo the ableat Snglidi 
Bnvqv who hat in modoni timoa fsnrod in roraia, ro- 
aignod bis office as soon as bo found that bo waa to 
plftpd under tho Socrotaiy for Foreign AfTaira. It is 
probaUa that tho Duke of Aboyll^ though of couroo 
ba oannot publicly diffiair from bia oolloaguos, aharoo tho 
opliiion of nil prodocoaoor, 8 ir Srai'roBD Nortiicot^ on tho 
propriety of Uansfcrring Ponion diplomacy to tho India Office. 
Lord ENriSLo's auggostion that U>o proposed chango ^ould bo 
equally appbcable to the Embaeaioo m China and Japan woo 
apparently prompted by tho difficulty of Hudiug a more cogont 
amumont ogainot tho motion. The relationa of IjoUi Etnpiroa, 
bmng purely oommeroiali are much closer wiUi England Uian 
with India; nor is there the ainalloat siunlanty ot language or 
of oustoma between either country and any part ot tlio Indian 
|iopuIarion. It ia prob^le that an Indian olhccr ^ould bo in 
many cases well qualifie<l for diplomatic utnployinent iti China, 
bepause India a&rds by hr the best schobl for tho art of 
governing alien racoa If e^iual capacity can bo found m tho 
tanka of the diplomatic service, there is no reason ior resort- 
mg to India. Persia, on tlie oilier hand, is connected with 
India not only by 1|900 miles of coininon Iron tier, but by 
innumerable ties of custom, of blood, and of religion. The 
intrigues which disturb and occupy tho C^urt of Teheran aro 
of exactly tho same kind with whioli Indian Ueai<l«]ita nnd 
Political Agents aro thoroughly familiar in dealing witli Indian 
pruoea; and the more iiiipoiiant schetucs and i ombmationH 
have a direct bearing u^ion Indian interests. The chronic 
hostility between Persia and AfghaniAtm directly aifects tho 
security of Nortli- Western India, and it is utUTly anotiiaioiia 
that when a contest arises for tho posscHsion oi Herat or of any 
other border stronghold, ono ol tho compctituri should appeal 
to tho Viceroy and tho other to tho organ of the Foteign 
Office. 

Tho hackneyed assertion tliat t£o Shah of Pfrhia would 
regard as an mdignity the nocessity of commnmciiting with 
tho Secretary of State lor India m probably a iallucy. KaRtern 
poContatos are akilful m using the ceremonies to wlndi they 
Ostensibly attach importance lor tho attainment of substantial 
objects. It IS possible tliat they may liuvo preferred the 
presence of a comparative stranger unacquainted with tlioir 
motives and objects to the vigilant astutenesH of » trained 
Indian statesman ; yet Sir II. Kawlinmik scorns to have been 
highly acceptable at Uie Court oi Teheran, wlioio, urdike liia 
predecessors and succoRSora, bo w.is admitted to ire<;uent 
uudioiice by the SllAii himself. W hntever may bo the merits 
of Mr. Turnoub Thomson, who bos been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Akin^ it is unfortunate tliat ho Ahouhl Imvo inode hiraHolf, 
with or without feult of his own, [lersunalJy cTistostotul to the 
Sovereign to whom he is accredited* Tho i^ersion Minister in 
England would certoinly not have protested against the 
nomination if he bed not behoved tliat it would be objection- 
able to his Government, and the formal assent oi the Court to 
the appointment is compatible with deep resentTnent, and with 
the future mteipoaition of many impediments ui Uio way of easy 
diplomatic intercourse. It is to be presumed that tho charges 
against Mr.Tiioii80!i wen unfounded, but it is inconrcnicot to 
bring the victim of calumny and his accusers into coniidential 
rela^ns ; and there must certainly be other possible candidates 
for the office who have never been charged with violations of 
Peraiaa etiquette. The Secretary of btate for India would 
have been too well infonued to iall into a similar error , for 
the experienced Indian officers by whom he is officially sur- 
rounded tnske tbemsehres scquainted even wiUi the gossip of 
Eastern Courts^ is fer as it has a pobucal bearing. It was 
jtisUy renuuked in the rsoent d^te that the Indian Secro- 
laiT IS of equal rank with his ooUengue at the Foreign Office, 
and dnU Mb rmemit the Qvecn. If the queetion had 
been confined to the managemeDt of bitsineaa in fiimhuid, it 
might perhaps matter oompiiitifaly little whether diphtoidc 
dsepatebee weed iddreeisd to Lord Gbanvi llb or to m Duka 

Abotli.; M the acts of the Kavqy are almost exempt 
from mtral, and it ia inmOTtaUt that he ahotttd 

Tttt oUef pmoae ; 

of hit. fliotiott ttutiU be etiaiiM^ 

•toatjfeeteaafttienil tale laffien officers afaould feodbia a 
n n mm ^ Attd that fihay ahonld habitually cdnmpoiiA Mb 
ttie VwBoj, as well a* vritb the Biigliiii depailsnaet m 
wIMtMjrmtgr MHMniidM. It under the 


arrangement, nearly certain that nallher the aoeoesrive occu* 
nante of the Foreign Office nor Hheir permanenl Under* 
Seorelaiy will allow one of the priaea of the dqdoi^lic pro* 
feaskm to be fliven to a member of a different service. It ia 
much more likely that a Secretary for India who li himself 
a IVtiamentaTY pdiucian would recognise any apeeial fitneei 
for the missiou In tlie person of a regular dlplomailist. 

There is little meaning in the officiai phrsaei about the 
expediency of including Persia within tho drde of Burciicaa 
infiuenoe. The country, happening to be in Asia, boa nothing 
to do with any European Powers except England and RiiSKia ; 
and in botli coses only with reference to thoir Eastern |>ossos^ 
sions. Tho ndvaiioe of Uuasiou conquest in Central Asia is 
only formidable os fer os it uiny involve a moiiuue to India; 
and Uie taiio has passed m which it could Imvo been pluiiubly 
allogcil that tho designs of UusHiu weie liable to be th waited 
by Eughali diplomacy. Indian Htatesuimi aro leas tinud, if 
not leas pacific, Uion Englisli Mniistors ; and they are more 
callable both oi discerning danger at a distance and of making 
deliberate propirations to rcpol it. Tho alliance uitu 
Afghanistan which was pitipaicd by Lord LAwakSti and 
oflVctcd by Lord Maid was lorinod as n prei-aution %)unst 
|x>shil)lo aggression on the partoi P«rsm, which might bo iimde 
at the mitigation of JiiuMia. It suema n^usonable that Erqtb^h 
diplomacy at Toherun Bhonld contorm iticll to the pobey gf 
tho Indian Govorniiiont nidior tlmri to tho opinions ol a 
gcntleumii uho, howi vor abfe, hoR \cgetAti^d for lourtooji jtats 
in a petty South AiiK^riciin ciqiital. To the hoculs ol the 
diploiimtic profession, (\en if thuv woro (]iialitiod fur umidoy 
mciit in unatxLutoiiud regnniwi, thelVihiun Miiswion offirs h w 
utlriiOtKins. *riio post has Ikicu coiiloi red liy thoVonngn Odi o 
on a hoertUuy ol LogaUon in Turkey, on a IkHisuf-Cfcrit nd 
in Kgjpt whose Perhiau career proved Binffulatly diMisttous, 
and now on a Mniistor ul Vulpanuso. The Sumouh, ih» 
Liuhsi s, and tho Hi i \vi ics ^ roposo to tin insulvo t tnoro alti m ii i o 
objects oi nnibition. On the othor liund, Indmn cu}li*ii4 
and soldiers of the highest rank would apprcciule the iinpoi i 
atico oi eatabliahing iiiiglisli inlbn.noo at the Pcuian Couit, oi 
oi watihing Htnl bailling the dosigna of uafty natives and ol 
intriguing loroigncra. 'J'lic l)ukg of Akghx may not bo pt i- 
sonali) iiioiodipibloth in Lord(«KANMLLF oi innkingujudu loiH 
choice; but lie would have a lai airipier field lor sehetion. 
it is ah<4ur<l to ioiupars u thud-rate diplomatist, wJio 
has pet haps never condiitUd a aonuuii negotiation, 
with bUiUhiikii wJio have govornul pruvincts os populous us 
Eiiro]>eau kingdoms, nnd who lm\o spi nt their lives in con 
trolling and diiocimg anii>iliouH LiHUrii jinnces. If Uiore u 
any nij^Unoim necessity for preserving the ctnmexiori ol the 
JNirsmii Miisiori With the 1 oxogn Oihie, the oflnial Etnrhnti 
mind IS prolilio ol iitrionH which uio seldom as useful uh a 
tacit undersUndmg by which one ol the oh1i5nMible functions 
oi the Toreign .Sc« reUuy shouhl bo pra< tn ally dew Inrgod bj 
lus Indian colleague Uhe UiJiidnits in ihu IVrniun tltili, who 
are ircrpuiilly engaged in polilual and dijdoniiilic trunsaclion'*, 
aro im ariably Indian B^rvunUi who hold their appoiiiiim nt'« 
under the Vio( roy. It rimst olum happen that thoyundfi 
stand difficult (pn slions incomparably bclU^r than tliuMiniiiti i 
at Telnran. The iuuetioiiH oi tlm (kinsuls, who, in Sir II 
Kawunmin* 8 opinion, ought still to dc|>cnd on the Forn n 
Office, aro compaiativcly unim]>ortanl, and tliero is inii< ii 
force in tho reason which hu assigned for his rccommcmdatn n 
that tliero IS no Consuiur strvicn in India. Mo might Im\> 
added Uiat, whilo India is comeriicd with K.istem jxditK^, 
consulships arc estiiblislioii jor the l>enrfit of tnulers who iniv^ 
Uieir homo and ffio centre of their operations England. 


THE miSH JlAlLWAVa 

I T is said that railways in In land have not sthnulated (noh^ 
or induced a spirit of change and progmAS in tho poopk 
in any tiling like tho jirojiortnni whioh is seem in other coun 
tries. If tbit aisertioii^ bo true, it almost nocosaarily follo\i * 
that some step ought to be taken to improve, if |>ossibk', i 
•/stem of railway mauiigement which is found to bo deft ctivf 
In oapiport of thfe stateDumt details are brought iorv^ard 
whioh, if icesoUd, go fiur to (diow that the Directors of tin 
railwap neglect obvious and important duties. It 
aBsfed that sufficient effortn ene not made to occommo Ln* 
MMenger tnffic. to ptoamto ttMt to develop mining m 
ouitfjt or to fecU i t et e the oek ^ die ogrictiltural produce oi 
M ceenitsy. Some of A» ^iddenew on ihia subjeett givim 
fttfems the Aojol (kwiwitimfain oTuriM^ Ih* Duke of Dryox- 
lopian^wee HjalrniiiiK wunU eeeia to show ffeat iho an of 
^fsnr«otlo4eit*' mm b^m to e en oi d e mh fe par* 
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focr loii l)y tho inmiagnra of Irish railway«. It waa stated that 
]•■«.•) accoiinijodatioa was given by rail ways between the North 
ail 1 South of Ireland than oxiat^ formerly when there were 
( oaJiuH by night and day. ThiB statement might perhaps be 
c;i|)liiitied by cousidoring that Iriabiuon may have travelled 

i) V ccaich for iho fun of tho thing) which they are hardly likely 
to (Jo by railway. Tliop,, again, it was stated.thnt scarcely one- 

sheep, and horses which wore moved 
from ono part of Ireland to another were conveyod by rail. 
Ir ifl, however, proper to reraouibor that thcnriirmiU may hav'c 
jiroferred fresh air and healthy cxorciso, and meeting tlieir 
f/icudfl, and their wishes may have been consulted by the 
owners. Tlie pigs arc not particularly Tuentiomjd, lait it is 
evident tliat a pig when once shut up in a railway truck loses 
Ilia iudopendonce, so perhaps they withheld that consent with- 
out which their drivers would bo inriniftistly poworlefts. VVe 
may seem to bo trilling with a serioiu subject, but really this 
explanation of tho rci’usal to allow tlio Irish railwiiys 
t) bonolit the country is as rational as any other tliat 
or(mrs to us. The ])ifrs, at any rate, would please them- 
selvcB, whereas the Jiirectors, so fur ns wo can discover, 

j) leafto nobody. Wo behove that if Mr. Oi-ai»i>'I(>ni: were to 
cut down the upas-tree, ho would bo ohargod such a price for 
cai lingo that ho would be lorcod to leave tlie trunk and lindis 
bchiiid him in the country whi(;ij they had afllictod. To send 
goods irom Livcqiool to Castklair oobta jn. 6 d. jKir ton less 
lliaii tlic charge from Dublin to the wmie platje. There may 
possibly bo a satisiiictiuri to tlio mind of an insane Director 
ill pCM’potrating an extravagant caprice like tliis. it roscmbles 
the conduct of those Daslcru d('H])OtH who extract taxes in 
utter disregard of llie ell'ect upon tlio producing ])ower of their 
subjects. Tho purpofio of (Jovorninent is taken to bo tlio 
splondid iiiuintonanco of the King, his wives, and ohildron, 
and tho oflicors !of his Court. So the purpcjMO of railway 
inanagcinont in Ireland is assumed to bo the jirovision Jf 
eomforluble ]>hiccB for directors, solicitors, HtHireUnoB, and 
engineers. Tliere is beHidesno central aiitiiority such as nj>- 
j'CarB neccBsary to roniovo many of iho absurd im^dimonts 
to irallic which are now .slated to exist. Probably if the Irish 
railways could bo purcliancd l)y tlic Stale at a moilcraUi cost, 
tbti'u would bo little diilorenco oi' opinion iu Parliament ns to 
tlic oxpodioncy of purchasing them. Jlut lii.siory and iiction 
unite their warnings of the propensity of Irish ulluirs to evolve 
gigfuaio jobe. Tho Manpiis of IIaiiiinuton coiriplaiiiH that 
I'dillamont has not in tJio last two Sessions aliottod ade(|uato 
tinio to the discussion oi' Irish (jUcHtJons, among wliicii he 
thinks that this of railway mnnagoincnt is ono of tho most 
important. It might be remarked that I'arliuiucrit and tlic 

!||i country had enough to last them for some time of Irisli 
fpicfjtionw in iho two pr coding Sosaione ; «nd it is possible 
tlml, as regards tho railways, a, BoiiHiblo concluAion might bo 
leiadicd by uomo other pro<3oss tliun that ol Parliamentary 
palaver. 1 h the State prepared to buy tho projK?rty of Irisu 
railway sluirehoklors at whatever pru:u they may choose to 
])ut u]ion it ? Clearly not. Uut il’ it is neoeaaary to tlio 
prosperity of Ireland tliat thc.so railways Hhould be acquired 
by llio Slate, they must be majuiriHl ui>on equitable terms to 
be fixed by the State itself, uj>on fair eonsideratioji of ail cir- 
cumstances. Ifj says Lord iiAKi iNoio.N, (.lovenuneut had been 
propnrod to announce a policy, Parlmmont would not have 
had time to discuss it. Wo venture, however, to think tliat 
whenever Oovemmoiit has anytliing to say Parliamont will 
couU'ivti to listen. But talking until one has discovered one's 
oiMi iiieaiiing is perhaps likely to Ditiguo the listener. Sir 
koia uT pKiOi would have ascertained by careful examination 
ol tho problem that there wore or wore not ** three courses ” 
o])cu Ibr its solution, and ho would liave lucidly exjilainod 
1*' nn uMonlivo House of Commons tho course U]>on tvhich 
lu hud doternuned. But in his day Ciovcruuiont had not 
tpuLu lost tliQ art of governing. 

It, is no Buflveiont answer to this proposal tliat it will in- 
volve coiiHiduruble dilHcultios in execution. It is oppre- 
lijiidcd that low hues will become a hustings cry, and that 
blanch linos will Ik) demanded os tho price of political support 
bx)mo spoakors go tho length of asserting tliat the possession of 
nil tho main roads of a country by private companies is an 
avi'anpemeiil which jiolitical wisdom would seek to produoOi 
ii It did not hap[>cu to exist in Kugland and Ireland. There 
would of course bo dilKculty in avoiding jobbery in the seleo- 
^ tion of ndininiatrators of milwuys, as well os of other deparU 
tnont^iof fcjtoto; nor would this difticultybe satisf^torilyzemoved 
. by ilio well-known readiness of certain professors of rorioits 
brabohss of ktidwlodgo to select administmu^rs by die me^c^ of 

' oompitliHive oxaminatipn. But we come back aBer all to the 
quitfSiiOii ^ statements of the Koyal Commlmion as 


to the managefficnt of Irish railways are sad, if so, 
w'hothor such ahnses are to be sudfered to esnynue ? In order 
to eiiect any considerable clmnge either Govesmueni msst buy 
(he railways, or, without biQfmg them, it muss assume cmr 
them large powers of inspection and contiol, which wotil^ 
appear to involve a temporaxy guarantee tc sharoholiUdrs 
against loss. This latter method would at any rate have 
the advantage of being an experiment which might be 
relinquished if unsuccessful. It is stated that Uie endro 
business of all the Ilaiiway Boards of Ireland would 
not in its aggregate amount exceed that which de- 
volves upon a single Board in England. If, however, 
wo suggest that useless Directors might bo siiuntsd like 
German princes, we shall probably be thought to have com- 
mitted a greater enormity than if ive had proposed to al>olisli 
Church and Queen as 8u|)erflutties. Withdrawing then this 
revolutionary suggestion, we return to the question whether 
the railways can bo bought, and this must depend on wbetlior 
the Companies arc willing to sell on reasonable terms. Tho 
Koyal Commissioners examined carefully into tlie oircuin- 
slanccs of tho lines, nnd it resulted from tlieir Report that 
21,000,000/. would be a fair jjrico for the whole of them. 
But wo observe that the author of the Bill now before 
the House of Commons Htated that “the whole thing could 
** bo done fur 30,000,000/.’* This ncUance is probably duo 
to a belief in the irisli mind that Parliament desires to buy. 
Lord Hautinctux, wlien lie spoke of the inattention of Parlia- 
ment to Irish alhiirs, may perhaps have intended to convey 
indirectly to the Irish mind that Governinent did not intend 
to pay any sucli jyrico as 30,000,000/. fur Irish railway.'^. 
“ TliiH Irish business will be put oil' until qH the businf?ai (/f 
^ England is done, and then we will have a groat talk iibuut 
“ it.*’ This j^obiildy incanH that, if tho Irish moan to sol! 
their rail way hj they must agree to a inodemte price. 80 we 
iinve hoard a dealer poraistont/ly discuss tliu weather and the 
TiciiiiouNK cuise, when his object was to buy a horse ol 
tho gentleman to whom ho talked. Wo cannot doubt that 
central aclminii^trHtion, with reduced fares nnd Ireqiieut 
trains, would produce benefits to Ireland which noitlier 
clerical nor lay agiUiiors could dissemble or deny. If I’arlia- 
luout is ready to deal hlierally with sliurcholders in order to 
secure these tciieiils, sliiireholders uu their part ought to de^il 
lilieruily witli Parliament. Let them at any rate reinombui 
that there is such a thing as being t<x> clever. lf«they hitidor 
tlic prosperity of Doland by deuu&ndmg exorbitant tennH, the 
blame mu.Ht rest with tliom. 

It will depend, says Lord Haatimoton, on tlio terms asked 
by tho Cuuipaniivii, w’hethorany deiinito propoaal shall bo nuule 
to Pariiament. It' tho terms oro moderate it will doubtless bo 
discovored tliat Parliamont has leisure to consider them. 
Experience ought to teach tho Irish that although they may 
not get oil tlicy ask they are very likely to got jiaxt of it. 
Purhament will yield Homaihing, as it has often yielded bolbre, 
to Irish importunity. Thus it may l>e hoped tliat a promising 
experiment will be tried. The Oommiseionors rocommendud 
reductions varying from thirty to forty -five per cent, in pas- 
senger fore A, and from tliirty to soventy-oight por cent, in the 
cattle and goisis tariff. Tho iuimediato loss of vovoime from 
such u l>old measure must nooessarily be great, batailcc a few 
years the lialanoo would begin to turn, and a few years moro 
would show considerable profit. If this calculation is accu- 
rate, and if liisiiuien desire to obtain for their oountty the ad- 
vantages which are implied in the assumption of its accuracj’^, 
they will not allow thoir Cknopanies to insist upon extrovogant 
terms. When they are willing to sell Perli^ent will find 
time to instnict Lord HsjiTiKOTov ok bis aucoessor to bi^. 

f^ =Tr-rr , -r= s 

URaNTAL scales and M£ASUHEa 

T IIERE is a p^uliar propensity in cerUin people which o^y he 
called Q habit of moasuiement They coalemplats no person 
or thing without subjecting it to a process of dasiiflositisni aj^ 
praising it, placing it, detarminiug its qualities sod proportlotis by 
a Boslo present and ready for immed&te wfaw a e e in their w#n 
minda Nothii^ can be new, etimsM umKOmylii enough to 
escape this subjugatkm to a itednra, to elude the pmmpt* de- 
eisians of an innata Isculty for eethag ae m ythia f In l|s enact 
plaee and relatioiM to eyufyUiiag else. Nothl^ ta£eethaowiit»r9 
of this isouliiy by surprise; tlm have fide end.seale forsdl tbhige 
wiuidi the eye een measaie or tim mind conu^^ Svsn a jfndEny 
dose not find them whoUj without pseoedeht Ukh IVmOh m 
the play, tli^ ere provide with amexitttub^ they 

must own it outaomuked-^ 

'A hags nd sew, lh««r dan dto huMtsSN^JpIdew rtllsspin#iett 
Bifiwa sywdnhu^ the gM 

mwO* t9atm ai'1>cetoa^QaMala» «fl^«rMi 9m WtOtf*. 
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L.iiwi equally difstinct eatlinatcs of charnctor from tho sitmobabHof 
vi;filiint obiiw^rvation. Their eyes arc always busy ; a proccM of 00m- 
pari^ion and cum nutation and arrangemout is nnconsdo^ly at 
work wherever tneir buHv eyes rest. But their conclusions are 
held in cli(‘<‘k hv H^upatny. They wait to bo asked| or rather, 
when they are a^ki^d, they tied that they know. Such people are 
luiiong the benefdi’tors of society; a reputation of this sort onco 
acquired conslilulcs a wry popular character. 


(ir.LNIIAL’sr.N. 

W E hope that we have, by iliut (>f repi-aterl efforts, made w^ma 
Hclect mind** a lie mg om- ri‘niU‘iM fully take in the fact that, to 
the true tilud'-nt of ulli^emll hiMlnry, Borne is everywhere. Tho 
gic.'it fact of the Ibiiu.'iii power was the destruction of tho excIiiBivo 
priMuirmciicc of tin; Boiiiun city, tho extension of her citizenship 
to tlio whole ci^ili/ie<l world— the slate of things when the chief of 
the Koman coniiuon wealth was as much at home at Milan or at 
Uaveniia, nt York or at Antioch, ns if ho had still stayed on Die 
Se\eu Hills. And the fit range revolution which triuisferred tho 
uanie, if not the power, of Uoiuo to the rulers of lauds of which 
the elder (’a-Mirs bail noviu* heard, has, ns it w'ero, carried Home 
w'itli it wle roM-r tin* l•uc^■e'A^o^ of An;^oi.stns marked his house or 
his tfuiih willi the ea;:lo of Cuius M/uins. Drustis and V\ariis 
strove ill ^ain to cm ry Ibuin' over I lie wide lands la-tween tho 
Jtliine and the Elbe, but what was beyond tbn power of tho 
Kiuiian invnders of fienuany wns done in another sort by the 
Oermou lords of Am lung as tho eoime.\inn beUv<>en Italy 

and the Empire r^'uiaiucd more than a name, we may fail ly say 
that, wdierevcr C.'UMir il welled, L’ouio went with him. S<»mo- 
limeH she contributed ber \ery stonea, as when tho marbles of 
Home us well as of llav<*mui wiu*e eurried »)tr for tin* adornim iit uf 
Ingelheitii and Auch«-ii. And elHewln re to<i, in the chosen v-eals 
of early (Iopiuru mvally, we are e\er lijihtiug oii some t(»iudi, 
some architectural form, soiuo exotic freak of tasie, which t<dls us 
that >ve are looking on tliu works, not only of u(teriiiaii King, 
but of u Ibunaii Ihupcror. We enter the Mist minster of 
Speier, wo pass along tlie vast arcades of its nave, and \vi* sen 
in its lingo niers and rt>imd arclii'M the impresi-^ of om*, and that 
tho most cliaracteristie, form of Uoman workmanship. 'rht*y 
NUggOMt such memories of Jtouinn art as might have lived on from 
tho relics which tho Uoinnii liiunelf had left on (lormun soil. 
'J’ho squiiro piers and umulorm^d arclins of n great (lorman church 
breathe rather of tho aqueduct and tho aiupliitlauitro than of tho 
pillared hall of the ba.siiicn. But turn nsido from tho main bodv 
of tho building, and wo tlnd ourselves among forms which 
aiiggost the jux'senco of craftsmen brought thither not by 
a Homan lord of (.lermaiiy, but by n tJeriuari lord of Itome. 
Tliero is tho famous J/'/ u Ta/ic/A/, a name wtiieh certain old as.so- 
ciations make it hard to utter without a smilo, but which, as the 
bardly-woii resting-place of flenry tho Fourth, is tlio spot, of nil 
s])ots*within that gigantic building, which calls up the longest and 
deepest train of thought. And on tho building itself tho fact is 
legiuly w'litten that it was not 11 mere FrnnWah King, but a Uoman 
Uiesar, who raised it. No contrast can be greater than that which 
strikes us between tlio huge ma^^-ries of wall which act as pillars in 
iho nave and the delicate inmiolilh columns, with their graceful 
Ionic cnpilalvM, carved out, some of them, into forms of mure varied 
feliugo than tlie elder Ionic deemed lawful, which stand free, row 
by row, in front of the walls of the Imperial chapel. We feel at 
onco that these are the work of bunds brought from a moro 
Southern land ; that thi'v rose at the bidding of a ruler who bore 
sway on both sides of tho .Vlps, of a King who did pemuico at 
Canosn, of a O.iJsnr who wore his crown in Uomo. 

Hut let iiM go beyond the bounds within which the elder 
lioniun over reigned. Let us pass the stream, and the bul- 
wark bt'vond the stream, which jiartod tho free (lonnany over 
which the Homan city never rulcil from the conquered (ler- 
maiiy w'hieh Horne c\»nnled as part of its (laulish provinco. 
'flio llhine is fi'd by the Main, tho Main is fed by the Kiiizig, 
and wo pass along by the meadows through which it llows, na 
tho herons stalli unhoeding by its banks, till we roach an 
island ill tho stream, Iving near tho foot of a bold height. 
The slopes arc covered by the buildings of a small town, which 
(I stately group of towel's, both cccloaiaalicar and military, 
piucUiiu to have hold in former times an importanco which has 
novvpAsSsod away from it. That i.n the free Iiuperial city of Geln- 
liausoni and in tlie island at its fool are the remains of thelm^Hvrial . 
palace, a spot famous alike in history and in legend. There was 
tho favourite dwelling-place of tho Ciesars of liohenstaafen, the 
lumse which rose at the bidding of the tirst Frederick, and for 
which his sterner son, Henry the conqueror of Sicily, professed a 
special love. Moved b}* that special love siiigulaii ipsius loci 
uiuort' inducti ho continiied the rights of its citixens, and ages 
afier, in 145^, they were again confirmed by tho last Frederick as 
ihoY had Wn granted by the first. Within those now ruined walls 
w oiv held some of tho most important assemblies in the history of 
tho German kingdom. There it was that its founder Frederick 
gathered the great meeting of his realm in which Henry the Lion 
was put under the l>an of the Empire, and wss presently driven to 
seek ahelter at the Court of bis namesake and father-lu-law in 
Eufiland. The giwst Saxon Duchy was divided, and the Arch- 
IdabapriD of KfiTii, by the receipt of a large aliare of the spoil, 

^ vvwsiedaad to ito high place amcwgtb^ imnciiMditiesi^the 



Empire. Fifteen yeaie later, in 1 19$, IXenry the Sixth held there 
another great assembly, in which a crowd of prinees and others took 
the cross for the deliverance of the holv plsc^^in his second march 
to whose help his renowned father had been cut oft. In short, 
during the days of its founder and the days which immediately 
followed his, the palace in the island of the Kinzig, sheltered by its ^ 
hill and surrounded by its meadows, was a special seat of the royal ^ 
power of Gorinany and the Imperial power of Rome. The spot is 
one of such attraction in itself that it banll^ needs the enrich- 
men I of legt>ud. Y'et a tale did not foil to arise how Geluhausen 
dorivod iu name and its being from the fair Oela, and how she 
turned a.ridu from her royal lover, lest she should stand in the 
way of the great career of guvenimcut and warfare to which he 
was called. 

Tho remains of the palace are still considerable, though a good 
deal hnH been lost during tho last forty years. A set 01 views of 
tli.at date shows the I'lmpel over the gateway, one of tho most 
eh>g;tut portions of tho building, perfect and roi>fed in, while it is 
now a roniless and broken-down ruin. But tho gateway itwdf 
nmiaitiB, the whole circuit of tie; outer w'alU is nearly perfect, and 
large portions of the most exquisite detail of which the Rouino- 
e.Mque stylo is capable remain within. The building, lying low, 
without tho town wall'j, and with no tower or other part of com- 
nmiuling h**i-ht, dcu s not enter at all into the general view of 
Gelnhauseii. Its position and its whole air clearly mark tho 
ditlVreure ht-twreii a palace in wliose neighbourhood a town has 
arisen, or at leriMt has ltowii tlirmigli its neighbourhood into in- 
creased importance, iind a castle raised to overawe a town which 
already existed. The gateway towers of tho H>wn itself still form 
a striking feature in the general view, but the homo of Cmsar lies 
hidden in its island. It has to be sought for by tlireadinf|^ tho 
winding paths of the little village orsiihiirb which has risen within 
its precincts, and its wlu'le air is that of a building where peaceful 
habitation is tho primary object, and dofenco something wholly 
fiecoinlary. No contrast can bo greater thfn that between tho 
royal house in the iAbiiul of the Ktiizig and a n.bbor castle on a 
peak by tho Hhine. 'I'hi' i^alaco had no predatory, or even mili- 
tary, purpo.so whatever. Its founder, at (iLdnlmusen at least, had 
no mind to do harm to any tnun save by simtonco of law pronounced 
witliin its courts; he had simply to pul his house into .such a degree 
of defence a.s was needful in an ago when fioniebody miglit bo botli 
willing and ahlo buio harm even to n Homan Emperor. And ouo 
tiling At least is plain ; it is written on the walls ot Gelnbauaoii, in 
cliarnctors whu-h cannot bo niivstakon, that it was a Homun Emperor 
who ruisoil tliern. d'hoy are built of niassivo stones, so thoroughly 
liotnau in their masonry that it needs something of an etTort to 
believe that it was in tho twelfth coulury that they wwe hewn, 
and not a thou.Miiud years sooner. The gateway, though thechappl 
over it is broken down, still remains ; and while the pillars which 
bear up its vault have a more massive and Teutonic air, its inner 
face is adorned with the same graceful monolith.s as Henry’s chapel 
at Speier, liiii-hed t(»o with capitals cue of which distinctly car- 
ries us back to St. Michael at Pavia and to St. Ambrose at 
Milan. At each corner of the capital tho Imperial bird bows his 
head and folds his \ving.s bo that the Ionic volute is made out of 
himself without the help of any strictly architectural form. A 
row of open arches on coupled columns, carved and enriched with 
ibo most delicate art of the time, ahows us tho cloisters of Arlea 
and Zurich, both alike cities of Frederick’s Empire, wrought into 
the lighter ami mo)x> gnicoful forms which befitted the court- 
yard of an Imperial palace. A yet more lavish display of carving 
and surface ornament marks the fireplace, of the great ball, 
beside which our own at Couingsburgh seems a small matter. 

The whole shows how high a degree, not only of richneM, but oven 
of tdegance, could be gained while the Romanesque form of arch 
and the UomaDosquu form of ornaiutmt were still in use. The 
raceful and airy iialace of Frederick Barbarossa seems removed 
y far more than a hundred years from the atom and gloomy 
forti'oss of our own Conqueror. 

But the palace is not all that Oolnbausen has to show. The t 
st^'f'p streets of the little town climb up to one of tho noblest 
churches of IIm own order in Germany, a church which in the 
general view dwarfs not only the island palace but the encircling 
towers of the town wall, and w'hich in vaiiotv and, to English eyes, 
strangeness of outline, is surpa%ed by few churches an^hcre. A 
parish church with four towers would be unique in England ; it 
would hardly have arisen in Germany except in a place which 
enjoyed an unusual measure of Imperial favour. And even here 
one would rather have expected to nud Imperial farour taking the 
form of some great foundation, monastic or aecalar. Oelnhamen 
church is one of the most picturesque of buildings. An earlier 
Romanesque church has been transformed into the present sftately 
ile of the thirteenth century. Tho western tower^ of the eeriiei^ 
ate, is asaigned by tradition to Charlce the Qiest Soeh a tnidi< 
tioD proves hardly more than what the tower iltelf provee— namely, 
that Qelobausen existed, though perhaps as a mere village with its 
eburch, before it became an object of the special love of 
Swabian Kings. There la a contrast indeed benrean the giaceOi 
form of the palace and the nuMive and uoadomed Eomanesqiie of 
the church. Yet the latter can hardly be eai^ ihsii the later 
days of the eleventh century, and it iwpr ^weB Wong ^ 
the earlier di^ of thS tweUth. It shi^ 'b b.mc Bced tM it 
opens to tbechurch, not by an aicb» Imtliw e doorway# fsww 
us somewhat of St WoolUm eS thm^ ^ 

our almoet imioue examide of ntittieii asoisi dHn e ill Britain. The 
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MBtal oct^goo, and two HtOa 
tooiwapu hovo fioon mora iogooioindT otiitd on 
•M Mniod up mto tell oetegoml owtem towen. NowkoM Asm 
tho Q«(m w»e of goblM^ steiM^ maiotl SaUiH of oroiy kind, 
oomo ont mmo steoogljr. Au tbo tewaiA iqaMo and ootesonaL 
kaw aaeh of tkeir facca gaUad, aod tho aa^ triad an eK 
up utio loft? raim of wowtp oqo of whieli has been for forty yem 
ao m^Toualy twisted as those of Ubeck or Cbestera^ The 
mef apse has all its faees gabled^ atid its roof earned up high 
^0 a ohapter-house. So many poiula and angles brought together 
this p^uce a whole unsurpassed for variety and picturesqxie 
effect Ke interior alsop especially the treatment of the choir and 
ootagoiL is as well worth studying as the general outline. But the 
na?s is bare; the pillars are square^ massive, with a single attached 
ahait, and a vaat space crying for pictures. 


But not the least attractive feature of Qelnhauaen is that which 
it shams with most churches which have what, for antiquarian 
purposes, Is the good luck of falling into Lutheran bands. We 
said something about this seven ^'ears back, when dealing with 
tho churches of the great Hanseatio towns. It ia in a Lutheran, 
not in a Koman or an Anglican, building that we lonrn what a 
mediatral churdi really looked like. A I^utheran church often 
looks ^ualtd and unca^ for, it is often choked up by pews and 
^lerios, but it hM not been sacked. So at Oelnhausen tho altars 
keep their splendid trip(ych8-~'So incomparably grander than the 
tinsol frippery of most Koman Catholic altars ; and it keeps — at the 
expense, to be sure, of leaving the choir 8c<}uiingly iiseless>-ouo of 
the stateliest of roodlofts, Btill crowne<l by the cruoitlx. Tho rood- 
loft is of stone, and projects westward like an apse, wilh pillars 
and vaulting and rich carving, representing in stfino tho sub- 
ject which so often occupies an analogous jihico in painting, 
tho awful scene of the Last Judgment. Altogetner the 
church of Oelnhausen is a worthy companion to the palace. 
Spots like Oelnhausen, spots which do not, liko the greater 
cities of history, leave their mark fur ever on the world, are not 
the less worth studying, are not the less IV’TliU) in suggesting in- 
etructiyo lines of thought. The groatuess of (iclnluiuseii bemngs 
to^ a single ago, to a single faiuily, but for that very reason it 
brings us more fully face to face with that ngo and that family. 
And it is something to see the destoyer of Milan, the defender of 
I^gnano, the legislator of Ounstanz, the t\vi(;o pilgrim of Jeru- 
salem, far away in his world tomb, and to see that even there 
everything still brings home to our minils that the (jonimu King 
was also ‘^Cmsar nosier*’ and ** Mundi dominus.” 


TllK EXHIBITION MANTA. 

O UR groat original Kngli<4h lOxhibitlun of Industry wn.s un- 
^ doubtedly a success in every sciifo. It was an idea and 
Achievement of which a great induHtrial nation had reason 
to be proud. Yet the distinguished proiiioicrs wight well have 
hesitated in thoir^ design had fliev forecast the possible con- 
sequences of their triumph. Only some twenty years have 
elapsed since the rise of the fragile ruhric that was to inniigiirata 
a now era” in the annals of international brcitlierhood'^ and 
Alroadv the idt‘a of the founders has been ridden to exhaustion. 
Already Industrial Exhibit ion threatens to Ikocome a standing 
S^Kial nuisiuice, while wo are painfully conscious that as yet wo only 
dimly realize tho range of its dovclopmcnt in the future. It may 
perhaM bo rcg'anled os matter fur oucouragsmeiit that most men of 
thought in^lligencc, and among tlu’in some of the aptnisors 
of the original idea, ndniit that the thing is Iwing overdone. 
But, on the other hand,*it is disfrournging to rotiieinber that thei-o 
is always a g<»od deal that is plausible ti> bo urged in favour of 
Bnf psiticular show ; that there is always a st«»ck of cul-and- 
dnod argument at call, w^arranted to satisfy the local mind. 'J'here 
arc always patriotic and puhlic-spiritod biisyl^Klies who arc con- 
tent to hazard the offer of a material guarantee, and to repay 
themselves for the risk with the prospect of notoriety. Thero 
are alwiya strongjlocal interests tnat see uiimixed gain in anv 
influx of holiday-makinff btrangers, bo the influx greater or less. 
There are always hosts of tradesmen, chiefly traiiesrocn of ambiiioii 
and enterprise with reputations iDake. who hail every opportunity 
of being advertised economicallv and ollicially, and who would send 
any distance to secure a stall in a fancy (air held under Oovem- 
inent auopioes. The general bw^l public is either ab^dutely indif- 
ferent or languidly welcomes any exrit ment however faint, or 
any h^ibition however stale. Acconlingly, when once a coterie 
of capitalisto dellirhtiog in noWriety at any price resolve that there 
shall be an Exhibition, and make op their mind to find the money 
bjr way of guarantee, the thing is decided beforehand. The Exhi- 
bition broken have prepared themselves wilh a reply to the pre- 
liminary i^uniary objection, the only objection which any suW 
man of eDlightenment can persistently urge. They decline to discuss 
ulterior ones, appealing to triumphant precedent, and relying upon 
national or locA vanit r. The success of the Exhibitions of London 
and Parisvindicated the principle to all time, and redounded greatly 
to the (!ame Snd glory of these fortunate capitals. Why should not 
Teheran orTimbuotoo foUow so admiraDle an example p It is 
not a salrieet of the Shah or a woolly-haired follower of the great 
Centml African potentate who will dsn^ to sufq^est that the eases 
are not prsdsely analogous. So the Exhibition mania is dearly 
destinsd to ran ils conno. or nither to go <ni revolving in e?se widen* 
ingdidet. CsnttaUtatka wasofeharery osMoeeof thoov^iiial 


conoepitoD, and as the original eonceptSon decentraUxei itself, it 
will entirely ehangu its chaiacter. Our flml Exhlbiiitms wore neces- 
sarily both exciting and mors or loss insiruotive, and eager anti- 
eipation was ibarpened by anxious rivah^ and the keencat iiersonal 
interest They were great international matches, in which the pro- 
ducers and the workmen of different nations subuiiclcd tbdr wares 
to competitive examination. Merits and prices wore subjected to 
searching serutiuy . Resulta wens reached whScli were often suiffei- 
ently stiurUing, and moilaU and certificates of eoinmondatlon were 
the visible sl^s of tho fame and pttkflt bi the gift of Govemmeut 
Commissioners. Manchester might be giudoa by tbo opinbm of 
diepassionato experts ss to how far the tlneness and fibre of Sea- 
islaiid cotton justifio<l tho superior prices it fetched. Brazil, 
India, and Egypt had substantial grounds to go upon in raising 
loons to foster tne increased production \>f tho staple. IJ^ge met 
Birmingham in a trial of arms of precision and economical 
Govcmniouts might loam whether it would pay in tlio end to buy 
their guns and ammunition in the cheaper nmrkets of Belgium, 
The cliaplav of mai*hitiery enHuhtenml iutelligout ibreignors aa (o 
the lateai discoveries of EngHnU and American inventors, and <fften 
rovolutionized (soiiservatlve ideas wliicli had ducked the profits i»f 
many a quiiT-guing foreign inauufmMory. In liko manner the de- 
cisions ot impartial committee.s deservedly made the fortunes of 
many moritorious houses in ditVerint lines t^f bukineas. Tur a 
medal in tho8«‘ days was liko tho Victoria Chow, and was accented 
everywhere as an iininistnkablo badge of merit. Wo should be 
sorry, for in.siHnce, to have to e.stiinatc tlm increased gain^i of 
thntliuppy member of the Hhenish house of Farina who was singled 
out for approval from the test of his prolific clan, lie luul 
deserved thu palm and he ciuried it away, and when ho displayed 
it proudly in his window in (ho Julhli's Plats tho hi>sts of 
pilgrims on (he Khim* were cnuglit at oneg by lU) advcrUsiuneiit 
whioli they knew to he genuine. But now nil that sort of thing 
is at an end. NatiouH havO been ** placed,’* and individual pro- 
ducers als(», and nothing short of fiulustrial convulsions patent 
to all (ho world can produce furtlnu' clmnge« on nny largu scale. 
This steady siiccc'^sion of V'xhibiliiUiH supplies a regi.HUsr wiiich 
we may courtlanlly consult. A» to the meduln b'-'stowed by ihw 
later and more inMignilicunt tmes, already they go for little or 
nothing. Many of the hi>U'‘es wln»se repulatinn is made d»'cllne 
to exhibit nny longer. Ji can ng\er be worth their whilo to give 
themselves so much tronbh*, to put ihem^el'es to so much cost, 
t«» send such long only to as/tert an iiHSurcd jroiiition. 

For what is an ]')xhitjiti(»ii iin^lul nowadays P VVn can no 
longer compare it to the \ ieloriu (Toss; it rather resciubleH ihg 
decoration of what is literally tie: J.egion of Jlonour. J'T'ory (uio 
1ms it who lays himself out to possesa it, and its absiujco unly 
m-oves that it was not an (diject of vehoment desirts Thus 
KKhihitioDH are Making towards the level of (»nJinary show.% 
ranking at the highi‘.st with fairs liki» le ipsic or Nijiii Novgorod. 
Thing^s may he ocnisionally sent to tiu iii from great diNliii)C4 s. 
Vou limy Hi*e iinicli that is good, ingiunoiis, and artistic. But, 
b^'ing 4*ori\inced hefondiami of their incompletoiiosH, ywuj feel th.'it 
iii1^*inntioiinlly they are uun’tlihrs. ^^tu may adtiiiro individual 
I obj<»cts, but you ha\e lu) reiLHon to |)eIi4*\o that (hey aro the la'-'l of 
their kimj. >'ou may see an adapfntifui 4if niiudjirairy that is 
W4)ji4l4*rl4il]y ch'M'f, find that iiiiiHt 4'vid«'nily ellect iignmt gcoiaauy 
4»f lab^iur. But, for riuglit vm know, tin* priiii'ij>lo itiayfhave been 
cxploch'd by 4un? hIiII more orieiiial aiul ingeuloiis; luid, exhibiliMl 
ns it ia in this hole-ntul^orimr fariiion, ^oti have no ASsuriiiiro 
whflt4'V4?r that the exhibitor has rmt s|i«iil<»d it in tho pimting. 
To n certain extent Im al JCxhibiiiousmuiJt aNvays Imvo an iiil4}rei-.t 
in Hhowjijgim/re or l4?ss Cimiplelely the variou 4 r4 Mom*cew of ilieir 
distriets. But you have no s»‘eurfty that llm diqday is locally » x- 
haustivo. If iljg best men of the in iglihciurlmoil eliaru'.e to be 
public-spirikMi, tliey will pr4dmbly e.xhibil 4jii public grournU. If 
they JmpjMjn bi bo actuated by iiieTely pcrscuml coiirideratioiis, 
ilnty nn.* much more lik4dy to ubstuin. 

In short, as it He^unstlial we Ut hi!veK.\hibitionH mull jj.lii-d 
iniiuit4*iy, we believe lln ir promoh*rs would act iiior«* wIm jv d‘ 
they frankly racognized the growing change in tludr chanu'h r, ;oj<l 
proceeded to plan them in aicordauce with it. 'I'bcy hlamld ( all 
lh“m Iho fairn which they really are, and (4ir4'r every > to 
vendors, though of coiirs(‘ they wouhl havo to renoune*^ wlod-wr 
privij4yf‘^ th^y now (dnini on the pndeiire <)f b4*lng ‘^givat nniiunal 
imdt'riitlkingH.*’ 1 hey sh<oild let stall''kecp>;rs rudl from their (.ill** 
at pleapure, and not insist b^o rigiflly on tiie rub* wiii4'h c^unpi ls 
exhibitors to leave every urticJiMii its place to tlm cIom- ,,l ilu, 
Exhibition. So woiiM the show** draw ’’ ami pay , which an ijio 
priinnry obj»*ctrt now’adavH. wo«iM llie Jiitl'j-kmiwn pi‘»iliic- 
lioijs of the country or ‘di-sfriet bo (li.v..unin:dcd over (be v.^nld, 

Co make their way «V4 ry wlnue if the\ June miy n.'ii value or 
K'AUty. Ah mutters staml, petiplo xvjII sooii not can* l » go 
out of their wuiy to virit tlier^j fr4‘q(i'‘nt faii.'»i under a wL-i-t 
arrnTigomont, they might bec*omo a sp»*drd dijcot <*f trav* L Inbo - 
nalmfial interc<iiirsrf would d4?vdop mpidly win nGoterrinnnUiunl 
Chambers of (jomrmTC4) tradisJ on tb*' iiihng pardon of ieoimiFio 
nature*. AVhat woro the fascinations that inado Paritf the ino»t 
wcalliiy of noii-commerciftl capitals N<.t iu rituation, fu it 
no c-xtr«ordiuary natural wdvaritagf»s, Blthough iU nioro 
^virons aro charming. Notthe art trensurej^ of iho Lo?j*. i ..ul 
Luxembourg, nor tha archltccturAl glories of lhcSninte-(‘|,,/;- J!** 
and Ndtro IJame. Ncrt th® turf and flowers of its B. i . t!>e 
avAponding itfprit of iu fAlonji, tha purity of its rttm(aph<*; urn- 
HW gai^y and brigblness of ita a*iw?ct. lu aitracti on 1 1 > in 

Its fbopo. L^ies who navor walked in London, e in li •. n o J ui 
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Gfttdeni on a Sundny, who would as 0 oon have been d«taetf»d liftloff 
from iihop counters aa looking into shop windows in Londoiu lounged 
shaiuelei'Aly along the broaa pavements of the Parisian t^ough- 
staring and gaping as ir they had been fresh caught in the 
onuutrv. They carriod thoir portomonnAies in theif delicatoly 
prloved Imnds with the glee of charity children who have had s<3me 
i\>]tpors given them to sj^md as they please. They wore delieiouely 
diH traced among the variety of winaows that had boea decked for 
ibeir seduction with n dinbolical art and instinct Bewil- 
dcnd at laet among Hurrouuding tnmptalioiis, tlioy saw the xery 
iiams uTid in rtitcl's and Chabots through the general halo 
of enchant uient, and the swiMit Hcnsatione of those bummer days 
of shopping milked among the happiost and hrighteHt of tlieir m- 
Collections. Lndios, as a rule, do not care for nionntaineoring or for 
\ tirir) inuHt tako thoir pleu^uro soberly wlion abroad. What 

zcijit of tiiiticipatiou and retrospect it would add to the autumn 
t.iiir if boiijo one great indu^riiu fair wore compivheiided in the 
cMurso of iho journey I How ea'<ily tho Kxhibitum might bo 
made to ntili/.© travellers to tho profit of tho people they 
tnivellod among I At thi-s moment one has been opfiiod ut liyons, 
in .spill) of the nuragos of tho war and tho rumours of a Ilcpublican 
ri'^iiig among tho dangerous classes of La (Jrui.v llousse. Tho 
siiiistiT nuMuorics of recent horrors and tho slight suftpidon of immi- 
nent daiifier would give but u pleasant spice of ndveutnro to tho 
hmgaining ft)r rihbons and silkb in tho great licadquartcrH of the 
silk arnl ribbon iimnufacturo. JliiH-siti hrcscoino lumbering along in 
tho wako of the fualiion, and another Exhibition i.s in full swing in 
tho ohl enpiUil of tho Czars, low Englisli ladie.^i, and indeed not 
nmny EiigTi.ihmon, Imvo hitherto veiilured iheiii'-elves on tho vast 
plain that Htn<tche.s southwards from the Novn, Tlie historic sjilm- 
dours of tho Kremlin iiiight not sullieo to tempt them to a dull jour- 
ney among seifs of rudo speoeb and most Mnpi’epoK.seHHing hithils, 
recently eniainipated, and half rocluiuied. ilut tho idea of 
( luMipeuing prieelesa furs, freshly imported in lavish pro- 
fusion from Siberiiin steppes and Arctic i(!ebergH, would 
j'lovo iiTcrtislilile. 'I’hc spirit of enterjnl-o would be jncpied in 
iUM*H wlniro money wiw no object, fiinl, animated by the pii^pect 
cd returning as liones.'aai to the circles of their frhnidH, they wouhl 
' mUV'V reepoiiftihle liead of the 

j-jiity luijiht Htiu't anil sliy his h»;.id 

I n l * pooh-poohing the \vil(lnes.s of the intion. Hut tho linn 
hands th.it know so well how to inami'^.e him would turn him 
t-ti'iolily, hearing him gently north ward ‘i by I b’c^Hileii and Jlerlin, 
until at hist he wiw led up to tho Itussiuu frontier and over it. 
Woman, having her way in tho end, would staiul proudly among 
Ills .Arctic trojihieii, and, trading in the skins of the ermine and 
the iimrlon, ol the black and tho sUvor fnx, would lind a grander 
])leasuro than in the purcluiMo <if hou's, j«*w»'llory, and boimetM 
at honm. liu.'^.^ia would bo enriebevl by the stivamHof riUgUsbgold 
that tioweil from Iho [uickets of tho Diiglcd) touri.nts, OrientaN, 
too, would bo r'udy enough lofitll into tlie fasliiou wlmu they found 
lluil it p.dil, and would run up airy palace.^ in the palm groves 
bv flic biuik-^ of the Nile, or among the cool cvpre!«scH on the 
sfioro* of iJje llo.'iphorus. Tim bazaar hv.'^ I cm of tie* lliist would chime 
in liapjdly wilii tho ticstes of thofair W'tvHtern li'iilors. No longer 
need they b*' puzzlud about killing time in (.’aiio or Tunis, nayiiftor 
d«v, '<nch ^our.Siw could besfuiied from the siesta might bo deleted 
to the long negotiation o\er gulden embroivlery or buriumsea, 
«uil)cr or altar ot roye.s, We.^tern i iip-s of lea might bo .•mb.vtiuited 
loi tlie Oriental CvilUe, and llie dull alternoon become a kottlodriiui 
viih an idijeel. 'I'lio delighl.s of Hlio)q>ing would bo voluptuously 
dallied with; but tlic bnignili would be el-'Sed in tho end to the 
fiitHfaelion tjf both pnrtie.s. 'i'ho merebuut \noviU ml lii.** 200 
])!•»' cent. 4>t protil, tho purcliasvr woubl buy at a retUiction of 
soo per ci'cL. below the llrat oxtnuag.int demaml, and nothing 
wmild tcml more ilccidodly to proiuoio oxcollent internatiinml 
f. eling. Si», although Kxblbilions of luduHtry at present uu- 
sati.'duetory tb*m|.!s, wo do not doubt that a great future may be 
in .‘'ton* ter them. Only it will U- iU‘Ces.s\ry for iheir ^iroinoUMs 
to begin -with eb aving ibi ir mind.s of cant, to drop their taill talk 
ab.mt jihilanthiopy, uerpetniU peace, and tho millennium, imd to 
in liouesily lor wmit they really mean. 


LAW AT OXIOUI). 

rpilF, pvt-blcjn of legal education boa bithortoballb'd the wmlom 
-L both of the Inns <if Court and of iho soi-jeiujs of s»»lieitors. 
'fhe A^socuithm presided over by ^ir Koundell Palmer, satisliod 
the present with having converted the joint Committee of tho 
Inns to^tlm principle of compul.sory examination, stwins to bo 
waiting foi those learned bmiin.s to make the next nii>ve ; which 
t'n‘Y are supposi*d to be about to do by prsuiinlgating a list of 
►ub’ieeis iii which proIieifMicy will have to bo sJhiw'n by the 
iMi’Vi'ier of tlie llitinv. There w as yot no indication that any 
i.ui.ro\en\''nt is contemplated in the instruction given by the six 
U' a.b rs to tho luuA of Cjurt, though how much an inennwe of 
ti aching power i.s needed among them way l»e inferred fr»>m the 
fad ihtti one »>f ihoso Ueadors is expocled to cv)p<^ shigle-hoiided 
with tiiTi.'C evich subjects ea Civil l,.a\v, Intnrnatiunal Jaw, and 
J uii.^prudeiice, In the meantime tho Inner Temple, adopting a 
ammwhat minute lino of policy, has ricontlr appuiutod from iU 
own body live yentlomon, with tho stylo of ‘‘'TutorV' toaaiiat the 
studied of litf own woiubors exclusively; and the IncoriHurated, 
Law l^ioclcty is pursuing iho evou tooor of ito way, providing 
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•h^ but occaaioimify aftmirable ooucna of UotaMiihr ili artlbled 
clerks, and socurii^flapa branch of tho profoorionogidaiiMay wtole* 
sole incuzskm of iittmvpotoiice by a Bjatm of exinninotliwui wluc^ 
Idaves much to be derired In the strictly ptoterionel oentiee of 
legal study there is as yet thenifbre no f^omont of opinion os 
to the subiecU in whum candidates for either favanoh or the pro« 
fnsmon ought to be examberi, or in which oral inelruetion ought 
to be prcAdded for them. Upon both points, hewerar, tolerably 
dohoite ideas have b^n anived at elsewhere, and hare bam, or 
are on the point of being, realized. 

The great value of the legal curriculum of the Unbenify of 
Jjoudon has long Wen rocognized, and oi^nsiderahle improrements 
have been mfule in the (Jaubridge course ; but we wish on the 
pr^ent oemdion to call attention espodally to what is being done in 
this du ection at Oxford. Twenty yt^ars ago the study was there at its 
lowest ebb. No proficiency in it was of the slightest avail towards 
a degree in Arts, and tho exercises for the Jraculty degrees were 
almost illusory. Neither of tho two Law l^ftosors gave regular 
ciuirie^s of instruction, 'fhe first impulse towards a better state 
of things was given by tho reconstitution of the Arts examinations 
in iBs3i when Law iu combination with History was recognised as 
a separate School, in which a nnxlicum of Homan or intemationAl 
law and a portion nf Stephoirs Commentaries have over since 
maintained a creditable struggle ngainsttlie more popular attractions 
of Modern History. It soon bocamo clear that the studies wero 
unequally yoked. IVoticicncy in one could with dilllculty bo 
m(‘a.siireJ against proliciency in the other in the same class list, 
and tho grjwlually incrciwing intereiit in law demanded freer scopo 
ihan could bo given to it in tho cniubined School. The result has 
boon the formal ion of nn indopendent School of Law by tho side of 
tho Scimolfl r)f Litter ff‘ humamart^n, Alatheinatic^ Physics, History, 
and Theology, in any ono of which the final examination in Arts 
can now bo pii3»c(i. Tho first examination in tho now School of 
Iaw will lime place after the Long Vacation, when, os we learn 
from a notice which appear?* in tho llniverHity Calondor, candidates 
will have to »«h'>\v iiri aeqnaintnnre with general jurisprudence, 
with the liisffuy of the Krigli.-ih Constitution and of tho law of real 
property, with tho Institutes of (jaiiis and .Justinian, and with 
the hisiory of jntcnmtional law generally prior to the year 1750, 
and tho law relating to nhip-s and rivers in time of peace. In all 
tiovse .‘.fi'njert.H text-books are recommendf d, hut the e.xamiiiatiou 
w’ill ho in tho subjects and not in the books, though an accurato 
knowledge will bo required of certain charters, statutes, and other 
original authorities. 

It will be observed that all thc-io subjects aro such as admit of 
being treated inoie or le^^s 0*4 instrmnonts of general culturo ; in 
other ^vord-«, they are si u h n't are ndmi.ssiblo in an Arts course. 
But it has been determined not to slop hero. Tho graduate in 
Arts who has familiari/j^il him.solf with tho general groundwv»rk 
f>f legal science i^ invilod to continue hi.s atudios, and to give 
them a mure dtdinit'dy profesriomvl direction in tho Faculty of Law ; 
and the oxamlnatiou for the Bucliclor of Civil T<nw degree haa 
been accordingly remodelled. Tho first examination Under the now 
sysUMU will, it Boein'4, taki* place in Trinity term, 1 873, and a notico 
liHs been i.H.sued that candulates must present theiii.seivea for ex- 
amination in : — (ij JOillicr juri.4pruclenL*e, or A dujmrtment of a 
foreign code, to be (‘oinpiued and coiitroslod with the English 
law bearing on Hie same subject. (2) Any ono of five largo 
departments of Homan law, with especial rcfereiico to Gaiua and 
to tho Bigest. (3) A general knowledge of tbo KnglUh law of 
property, family relation.'*, contritcLs, and torts ; and any two out 
ot II li.-'t <d' c]e\Vii hpecial topics of J'kigli.sh law. (4) Either tho 
geuend priiicipli*-* of privato iulernatioiial law or the law of prize. 

The cliangeH thus brieily enumerated havo been doiibtlo.sa de- 
manded by tho tendency of the day tow’anls s^mio such sya- 
tomntic study of law as lias long existed in almost eveiy civilized 
country except our t»wn. Tlmt they havo been acciflerated, and 
imvo assumed ho satisfactory a shape, is howover due to the 
e.Ycwptionnlly di^tinguisluHi sot of nion who conerituto the prt^nt 
legal prutV’saoriuto nf Oxford, and espociaUy to the ability and zoid of 
tho Uegius J’rofi^or of Uivil Law. Most of tho Law cuaira now so 
worthily tilled aro of quite rectmt foundation. The Regius IVo- 
fessorship, indeed, dates from tho time of Ilenir Vllf., aixd tho 
first Vinerinn Prnfc.ssor wa.^ Sir W. Blackstono ; but it was not 
till 185^; that the chair of International Law was founded at 
All S«mU. In 1 868 a Header was appointed to share the dtiiica of 
the Vinerian iVoluswir of Common Law, and in the following 
year the I *r».*res.*or>4hip of Jurisprudence was founded by Gorinis. 
^ince 1861 (. teachor iii Hindoo and Mahommedaii law and history 
has ht-HU) provided, with a view to tho requiroments of the Indian 
Civil Service. The University has, we think, acted wisely in not 
insisting upon the re.^idcuco at Oxford of the whole legal profes* 
sorinte. Alun may occasionally bo found whose devotion to their 
subject may load them to exchange the chances of aa excitb^ and 
splendidly rewarded profession for the comparatively obsemre career 
ot a touchW, and the scanty stipend which w Univerai^seeBii dis- 
posed Ui oiler them f but, as a general rale, if Oxfbrdwbfaes to bbtoia 
tho services of the sort of nnm who now adorn her legal Fkeully, 
she must be content wHU each midonoe as is sufKeisnt fm a caa» 
scieniioiis discharge of their duties. Nor will be worse In- 
structors in the theory of kw for coining direct ftoid its aetmri 
practice in the Courts. Wt must not omit to mentioii tliait the 
profsmors, together with the examinerain the School of Lesr' trad 
others, have ^ureooatly constitiited into aBcnod of LmUfftedisia 
Oxkrd thus p o ss o raes a sfcDftaktfy able end i mra ^ra l sa ly ei ie t ie^ 
, staff ol Professora cf Law; ^eaUows thestudsni to tiimhka|iM«* 
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eatablMbin^ bstman tlui gnnmlljr hiimftiiuiii^ cxmaiw of stndly in 
Axi», and apvdalatiidy of law vbkli Umy am now andonvoor* 
iog to eogmft upon it 

it n bMtUir to be fUEpaetod that young meti wUl prolong thair 
stay at the iJaivamity tn order to attend cotuaea of lectnrea and to 
pai» examinatkina in hnr, unbaa the dcgm which they may thua 
obtain ia raoogiuaed among tba quallficationa for aiilrauod Into the 
profeaaion. Other oydiftmtiona iihould duithtlw 1 m inaiatod ou. 
llefore a call to tholw aomo practical fainiHiaity with the routine 
of ehambaraand the buaiiieaa of the Courta^ ia indl4|a>ruMible| and 
the honoumble e^ril dn carps of the profeaiiioa ia doubtleas much 
promoted by mwbei*>hip of an Inu ut Court ; but a knowludge of 
principloai andl^n of dotaila bo far aa it U ad\i.<)able to Htudy 
them from booka and lectured alouo, mu}' ho obtained oven botU>r 
at a University town than in London. The b(wtting tempt- 
ation of a young man who comes to Loudon to study luw is to 
plunge at oiioe into the drieat aud mmutost details of ilui work 
that goes on in a barrister’s chambers. This is in fact the tradi- 
tioual method with ua of qualifying for practice ; tlie result being 
that, after spending laborious yearn among preceileuUand coses for 
’opinion, our lawyers, while they acquire a cerhun dexterity in 
avoiding dilficult questions, very seldom attain to a mastery of 
those principles with which they ought to liavo boon familiar at 
starting. The student, ou the other huiid, who gets at the Uni- 
versity, from ooiiipetent teachen«,an acqiiaintancu with tliugenitrA] 
oiulinct of the deiNirtiueiit of knonrledge to wliich ho is ah.ut to 
do vote himself, wno has grasped the sciontiiic ideas which under- 
lie it, who has mastered the olnnonts of Komiui law, and has u 
fair acquaiiitiuice adth the distribution and Uio broad principles of 
the law of his own onuiitry, %vhen he oiitem the ciiatuW'rs of a 
couvoyancer or spissial plexor will soon find that the time speui 
in pro|Mratory study lias not been lost. Ills horlsoii wilt noi bo 
Ikiunded by the mortgages or pleadings upon wliich he is engaged, 
nor will he waste lime in the haphazard ivadiug of olenuMaary 
ttvatlses, but will see in all be is called upon to do the oAperi- 
mental application of the geiioriil principles with which his mind 
is already stored. Wo are cuuvincod thathy far the shortest way 
tt» Iconi law, or anything else, is t4i begin at the beginning; to 
U»m the rule before atleinptiug to apply itf to purUcuhir 
in.'«tauoes. 

Tho proper relation of the roviv<.Hi study of law at Oxfoni 
to the general culture of the place pnnfeuts more diinculty tiiaii 
its iHToper relation to entrance upon tho legal profii^ion. The 
priiieipte of the middle ages, tlist tlw'^ UniverMly is founiled in 
AHs, has been loyally niiuuUUiied by Oxford. Kxcept in 
the graduates iu wliich lock many of the pnvilegt's of other 
griuluttU>s,no faculty degree can Ix’ tiihen without previously pass- 
ing nil the oXfimiiiatioiiH ueCf'fMU'y for a di^roe in Arts, in other 
wordn, no one is ndmittHd to show that he h«s ^tud^c,ll the subject 
of Ills professiori till he lias shown tlmt he bas rc< eived tiie gmieral 
ruituro which betits nil the alumni of a piueo of lihera] erincation. ; 
This it is which has given so high a value lo the muiht.'iil dugnv^s of 
Oxford ; and lo this principle we trust the I nivornity will always 
.‘idhere in any iaiprt^voinoiits which she may iiitrniuce into the 
IWulty of l^iw. “Filii factultutia urliuiu/'ii Iiitn Wu truly said, 

’ .vpthwos sunt ad qinevis stmlia aliior.i/’ An Oxford llnMilogiaii, 
lawyer, 01 physician should be a cuJiivated ivan as well os an 
I Xpert in his nrofessiou. 

J’lioro are aoubUess many subjects which Ho on the lairilcrland 
• »f the Arts course and of the professional fu<nilti<’«, They arc at 
onc^ capable of being regarded in connexion with the other sub- 
ii'cU of a liberal educa^on, andiirc pr^pa denUc to Home Hp<H;ial line 
ofnluily. These subjects Oxford has dene wifxdy in admitling 
into heV general curriculum, or Faculty of Arts; but whe has al-i» 
(hmc wisely in riNserving her degreca in the other fovmltivs for pnj- 
jrc-iency in tho mote s|xxdfi<!Ally profi*>«sional attainments wliich are 
lipproprinle to each. This venerable distiuctifai btdwvcn Arts ami 
1 he superior faculties we believe to be nioM valuable. When gmdti- 
at'S ill divinity mid law are os s|>ecially qualiUed as gradnut<.*s in 
jntHiidne now are, the faculties, to wliicii one for tlio physical 
hcicnces might to be added, an in m<jiHtof the Uontinental Umivei'si- 
tixH, might nnt unfitly be entrusted with certain pfiwers of scH- 
g-')\«'mtiient« arul with the olt^ction of some of their own professors, f 
In the meantime we would religiously pnxsjrve every trace of i 
tkiiir indeperideat <r\isUmca, evtn such ms is nffoided by tln ir , 
of feeporatu ** bedells"; and w« see with that ! 

t^.tmUridge has confused the boundaries of Arts iiud 1/iw by ; 
i/fving a law d0pv>a to candidates who {lass one of tho Arts { 
TriisMMts. Oxlorrl has as vet mmie only one step, and that ono I 
whJch can easily be ratjmceo, in the din ction of confusion. *♦ Tho j 
Ikiaid of Studiss for the ^br>ol of Lvw ” have issuiAl a notice 
r. lib to what they call tiic examination io that scb<xil 

for the degroe of It is to be honed tlmt, when they 

hnve occasbm to issue another notice upon the snbjc^ they will 
iitauage to avoid uaii^ expre^tms which might rteiiie on impi^ 
siiin that tba dsgrea in qneatbn, and the ‘examination upon which 
it conferred, Wloog not to the Facsity of Uuw, but to tha Schiad 
of Junspviidaacis in the Faculty of Arts. I1ie wording of a aotiesa 
i 8 ,,lK>«avtfr, a aoudl siatMsr* Tha Hkwud of Stadiea may ba qqii» 


giaitilatad on huvtng oigaamd a law como which is at once 
aoHNitilkallY aatisfaclory and jdKmnghly motical, No alkht 
Unuae ia afao duo to tba TJnlvomitf m fiavkig paased almost 
without disauasiun ataiutoi drawn m thia purpom by tho«o m 
whoaa bnowlad^ of thair subjaot aba fopoaaa daasnrad conttdfiXM. 
It ii to be bopad that the aatboriliea In i«(mdoii will make 
aatvaa acquamtad with what haa bean dona, and will at ottca 
ooafar a hanafit on tba utofaaalun, and dva a stttnnhia to iho 
syatomatie atody of law by taoogaising um tljtlWd dogma a 
quahliioidvm for autrouoa into tka profession. 


THK KMBANKMKNT STRL'OlllX 

I T is to be regrcCttHl ibatShakspenra oould notbavi'survivi’^d tiil 
our ilttVS to w- write the of AbrrktMt I Vn^r, 

for he might have ghuined iin|K>rtiuit hint.s h»r its imiuN v^ 
meat from tho couduot of Mr. l,owa rctraixling tho Trii»]ut»a 
Embsnkiiient IiukI. AccNitnling to fbo ruder coneotHion of tho 
dramatint, .Shylwk began by standing out doggedly for his pound 
of tlrsh, but alter l'< 4*11 a hTul prtvvad to him that ho cDubi t.vA 
make g<KHl hin rluim vviiboiit mitIoms rUk to his natural, ivA to 
mention his uibriMl, life, ilio stupid Jew throw up the gaiu^* .tv;vl 
wont away, lU’ithor claiming noi’ gotUiig any compensaiion at ill. 
I'nder Mr. Lowe's onliglilcmod guidance, and in cmapliance with 
the precedent which tho ChancoUor of the Uxobeqiiar has set in 
Ills dealing with the reelaimoil land on the Embuukmonl, Sbylook 
might have eondescondiitglv aocoptod l^wtia's niling as to tho 
blocxl-lotting, and tlnm udoriKi to tvimuroiniaa his ueimuid li r 
merely an ounce or two of (iush will) tha hn'idimtal blood 
thrown In. 

AftiT many shifts iind turns. Involving tho delay of nearly two 
Sivisions, th(} ICmhaukinerit controversy is nt longth ripa for a Tar- 
liaunuitary Kdtleuient, and as the light will come olf on Mtoiilay 
in the (Committee of rhe whole House im the umendmi IHH of flic 
ttovernmont, wo fthall, ns brieUy as the story allows, Iny bi^fon* 
our rmulors the present stale id tho qneation. Tliey will 
hardly have forgidlen that the Keh-ei C*oniniiUofi oV 1 i,-*t 
year, comprising 11 majority of Liberals, lo wliich tho 
iiad Wn rofened, and upon which tho Moveriiimmt hatl llio 
iidvAntnge of tluMiciito aavocm^y both of Mr. Loa»e and of ^ir 
li. Collier, inuilu a ih^port which, while it recogiii/cd tho h'>.il 
ownership of iho t’rovvn iu tho dispuloil ground luider the Jo»id 
toriiw of tho Act id 1862, expressed itmiH very decidedly agruusl 
the policy of Kiiftiwum jtfs ; and lecommciidiMi a leaso of !ho 
land, which IkuI hci‘ii rccluimed by the London ratepayer -1' 
moix’y, to the .Metionolitan Hoard for public gardens at, uj 
iilnuist noinhml rcnl, lollow'ing tho prcce<lcul of the udditcn d 
groutui conn'doil to the houses iiiAVliilohiiU I lanlous imd lo Miinia,; u 
flouMj. The coni'Jiisiiin drawn by liio public from this U(«po)i e 4 
HpiinlniieouH, iuhtiuclivi*, and all hut iiuiverMi — rianudy, that .Mr 
Lowe would thaiik/iiJly accept a fail which hiui hnen 8<i hki!!'u..'Y 
broken for him. 'rim general HurpriMi was ihiMefora ixiriiue 
when early in ihisSc^^tion thelJovcnnncnt biouglitina Ihli whu 
in total disn gani of tin.' re(’oinnicn(lali<»ns 0/ tljcir own ( 'ommii (■ , 
provid* •! Inr the nah* of »he lutunf }i:ard* ;i ground to the Meimp. - 
Jjliin itoanl for th«' full prii'O of ^o.coof < ’iis-rjinHlrtiu ' s jo,. I 
iiicliimtion again made .Mr. W. H. Sniilh the (hnnqrinn of 
oppo.sitiou, and a light npon tho second reading was 
iient. Tho lioveinimnt had, however, the Im-k on its .-hI.', 
und tho conllict wiw p<Mlp«incd till u latrr atage. Tic* l» A 
was what is i’lilled a ‘‘hybrid" one — not ipiite )nivs1o u ‘t 
quite public — ftial it Inul, iherefure, in its private ehnrii''''r 
hi fff} before a Sidirt ^^>mlni^tco npstmri before it could i 
piiblu* Jhll 1 m) d iscuh-^ed by n (hjinmitbai of the w'hoTe ifei 
J'he Treasury, oon‘^(:ioii«j fr«nn the tone of tbo Hous'* ihai ii 
would lie ba:&ardoUH to adhere to its ori;/iiwxl pur|^s)H>, but y( 0 , d 
willing to uuilie a frank suir^ nder, lois avnilt'd iti«<df of thirt , * 
Commit leo (which wfi.s cvccpiionally cf«risiituled of i 
inemhersj lo cxc(*gi1ntc a propose*! coinproniUe over whir h t e- 
bntlio of Monday is to he fought, 'i’liey were at an Silvari;, 
in the Comrniflco (*f 187.7 com])arcd with that of 1^71, Ix^ejiu 
tlw latter waa appoinh /l to consider lliu whole qncslmn in i*** 
broader aHjx»<d« cd’ public policy, and was tlieref/jrc cornjK'si'd "f 
members f^upposed to po'.Mc^s varioua and Hpc*<dal qualibead'-j;^, 
while tho (’ommittee which has just reporUMt had only to 'I- tl 
with the clauses of an exist ing IHIl, and was tbereJbro named lipf.:, i 
murrf r*^tricUfiI pr;nci)de to hundJethe matu^rin if^*' a^p. er,^ 

Couiisid appeared both for the Crown and for tho Afe/ropoj.'f ,?j 
lk#ard, ami eigl>t wif nossi a w'ere called, fdl cm hchidroff he f Vuwn 
the 8Mdicitc»r ri» the Wte'sis «o<l Farcj*ts, a siirv# vor, a laud 
the lfuke<d' Northuuihorlnrid's Solicitor or. an i?i**Tid«M*ud puirn., nod 
four nrchib'cts. The comdusion was ihat tli« * ’oiinnlilee rep/.rf< d 
the* ilfll hat kVt tho House in an tuenmded fenn, innt'^nnjly «t vsr ianc'* 
both with ih« recommend htions nf the Cotiiinitbav of 1 4-; 1 mvl w It h 
Um HiU itN’lf in its original nhspo. Iti 1 87 1 thoCt>veriiifieiit defumid 
— who ** pound fd tb.'^h -waa to usuip tlin whrdw disputed land, ai I 

either sedi it iit the full vsluo of buihLing gr/miid, or build a tow'* ! 
pHvato houses up to a certain arbitrary 1 mu markad by some ie» v 
oistortrAi ** wbito pr^ts," and then lut lliw romaindor us far 11^4 fire 
ii^ifburikmcnt road, along with tho«ar hotiscH, nir the private g^^i^n- 
of thu IcMMjca. Tho Cointnittca throw ov«r tho whii»^ post**, ♦'etii- J 
lift own building 11/10 oil n balunco of considerati-m'^, and r * "O' 
nMtadod tiiA IwiiMf of the remalnir^ ground st on alfne;^t nomin d < • r t 
tOtlM lltitropoUtan Bi.>flrd for pilblic ganluas. Thu original Hoi ' ^ 
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1872 accepted the mapping out of the Committee of 187I1 but 
for a uominal rent aubutituM a aubataotial price. The Committee 
of 1872 contriFoU within theae narrow liniita to itrike out a 
Bchomo which wa« unlike all the otben, and advised the readop- 
tioD of the white poate line for the new houses ; tiie retention ny 
the Government of another strip, thirty feet wide, for private 
gardens to those houses, to be raised upon a terrace of not more 
than three feet high, and to be parted from the public garden by an 
opnn railing; and the sale of the remaining scrap to the Metropoli- 
tan Hoard for 3,000/. Mr. Smith's tactics have changed with those 
of bU adversary, and he will on Monday propose, in theCommittec on 
the Hill, to amend the Government oiler by claiming for the public 
an additional width of 30 foot, throwing the lino of the private 
gardens back to the white posts, and the new housos 30 feet bock 
behind that, while still retaining the sum of 3,000/. as the con- 
sideration. Such Is the simple issue to which the controversy has 
boon narrowed; fur wo can hardly regard ns serious the 
proposal of Mr. Anderson, the economical member for Glasgow, 
who has again (tu burrow the expression used in regard to him 
by a brother, though metropolitan, Kadi cal) come forward to 
trouble the water Uke a cuttle-iisb,” by proposing to subetitute 
25,000/. for 3,000/. I 

The diirereuCo between Mr. fimith's ultimatum of this year and 
the lecommeudation of the Comtiulteo of last yeai*, wlion reduced 
tu the same terms, implies the sacrifice of between a third and a | 

J |uiirtur of the ground which would have been secured by the 
alter. The lino of 30 feet short of the vvhiU; posts runs nearer to 
the river, and therefuro gives more ground to the (tovernrnout than 
it would have obtained in 1871, while money paid down i.4 plcn- 
snntor to the Treasury than a small rent. The public garden of 

a. breadth varying Iroiii 248 
loot uonrost lue Charing Cross '.Station to 161 foot at the southern 
cr narrowest end, and would have covered an area of 90,000 square 
feet. Mr. Hinitirs lino of this year secures a public garden with 
a uniform breadth of 145 feet aud au area of 66,1 56 square feet, 
while the Government oiler only leaves the contemptible breadth 
of 1 1 5 feet and au area of 58,1 56 feet. Hut we still think that 
Mr. Smith has done wisely in sltnplifYitig matters and adhering 
as nearly os he can tu the outline of the Goveinmout Hill. ^ His 
counter proposal takes the shape of nrnendmonts in Committee, 
and if ho carries a majority of the Iluuso with liim, the Hill which 
is to ratify tho comproiniso may proceed without further delay. 
On the moral aspects of the quostion wo need hardly repeat tho 
opinion which wo have already hud so often to enforce. As to 
the two proposals in their clmructor of London impruvemonU wo 
cun have no hesitation in expressing our preference lor Mr. Smith's 
building lino. A block of houses thrust up to tho w'hito posts 
would Hiiouldor forward in awkward advance of llio whole lino of 
Whitehall Gaitlons, Montagu House, and Hichniond Terraco, and 
would simply give a precedent tu some future Minister for a still 
further iuvasieii of the riverside open, whenever it might bo pro- 
iitabio to build u row of bouses upon the enclosed gardens.^ 

It must never be forgotten that tho constructions which tho 
Government insists upon raising nro not any public building, in 
which the breadth has some corre.MjJondence to the length, and in 
which all sides will bo architectural compositions. .Such a build- 
ing, as every tiro knows, may often bo thrust forward on a terrace 
or in n public garden with eiiUaiiced ellect. Wo have in tho 
present case to deal with a row of houses all length and no 
hremlth, like KuclUl's delinition of a lino, with a river front and a 
land front, and tho ends tis it may bo. Wo uro Iho move anxious 
to iiisiKt on this consideration bocaiisu Mr. H. 0 . Hardwick, who 
was tho first of tho four aivhilocts examined on beh.df of the 
Govermuent, began by jumping through a parenthesis into a very 
wide conclusion in his expressnm “a largo public buihling or a 
range of buildings f which comes to tho same thing)," and then 
proceeded to urguo ns if tlie eiliiice in contemplation was such a 
public building, and as if, when \^Tlltehall Gardens come to bo 
rebuilt, tho now hou'-es wmild have to bo advanced to the river. 
Mr, Hardwick no doubt luoduccil the best scrap of argument which 
bo could find when he uleaded that ^Mr. Lowe should be graiilicd 
in order tliat tho honildc ugiiuess of the (’haring C’ross iStation 
might be masked. We me as anxious to mask it as any people 
cun be, but wo think u rather luird that this result should 
bo reached by a pr<»ces.s wlneli imohes tho Iransfeiimco of a 
lar^jo lump of money's worth luiiu I lie Metropolitan ratepayers 
to tho Treasury. Hesidt's wo may \enturo to suggest that thero is 
such a thing ns looking from and not unvards the Station, and that 
to the inau who docs so the i<»asei.M.Mi*"if, that some corner of that 
monstosity^ may be hhhlen Irmn ^ miehody else will bo but scant 
oonsolutiou for the dis-»iglit t»f his «)\vii iunm'vliute prospect. Mr. 

R M. iiarrv, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. Wyatt judiciously fol- 
lowed Mr. liard wick’s lead, w hile a good deal of time was wasted 
in an expo.sitioR of the merits ol the terraco on which, os it equally 
forms a part of Mr. Sfmilh's prnposjil, we need not enter. We 
have ever boon foremost in vindicating the liberty and dignity of 
tho architect viral profession Hgain^t the nggrcssiou'i bfeh of public 
nml private clients, and wo have iberefero Icaj scruple in pointing 
out to our leading architects that if they mean to sec'ond the 
exertione of tlieir frniiuls, they had belter bo careful bow far they 
give in to that movlern sysunii of professii>nal evidence which the 
iinlearoed hnvp some diliiculty in distiuguldnug from the legal 
custom of holding briefs. 

in the meanwhile the Metropolitan Boanl, full of tho triumph 
tidrich, tWtks to Mr. Smith’s tact aud firmness, it is likely 
to wiii| U discounting the alterations which it expects to 


cany out in the pordons of Ixmdon lying iMtwaea the Stmd 
and the river, and has mivsd the egitatioB to whleh the Honse 
of Oooraioiifl aammarily pat a stop a fow jeeni riaoe lor the demo- 
littoa of NorthumberiasSl House. We may Teiitiiie te odl their 
attentioa to the prindplee on which thw have been aetiiig in 
regard to the recUufiied groand on the Embankment It wae re- 
claimed, they say, by rat^yem’ money, and therefore the 
ratepayers have a darn to it I^t them not fomt that Northum- 
berland House was created by the money of its owner^s prede- 
ceeaors. It is architectorally and bistoridilly a public monument 
of high interest, as the last of the rivenude mansions of our 
great families, and is in itself a building of mi;^ ffnndsur, while 
the Metropolitan Board has never succeeded in mowing that it 
cannot, with a little ingenuity, find means of reaching the Thames 
without interfering with Northumberland House. 'We are there- 
fore quite unable to join in the gushing desire, in which some 
people are indulging, to see this historical palace replaced by a 
newfangled street of cafds and hotels. 


COLONEL CHESNEY ON AUTUMN MANOEUVBES. 

T he caution which was given by Colonel Chesney in hU ablo 
and interesting lecture at the United Service Institutiou 
against forming exaggerated estimates of the value of autumnal 
manceuvres comes at an opportune moment. Last year a marked 
disposition was shown by some newspaper Correspondents to writtf 
about what went on as if these manoeuvres resembled actual 
warfare in everything except bloodshed, while one ardent young 
tactician published an octavo volume in which the operatious of 
each day's Aldershot campaign were recounted and described with 
tho gravity of a Napier composing the history of the Peninsular 
war. Unless this sort of thing had been chocked, we should 
probably this season have been deluged with inflated nonseiise put 
lorward as military criticism, and it is to be hoped that Colonel 
Chesney’s lecture will have a good effect in this respect. Colonel 
Choanev began by reminding his hearers of Napoleon's apophthegm 
about the superiority of moral to physical qualities in war, which 
nowadays would seem to have been lost sight of. To hear some 
people talk, they appear to imagine that one army is just as gcKnl 
M another, and that victory is a mere question of manoeuvring 
and organization ; but in reality the highest generalship consists, 
as it always ha.s done, in bringing tho troops) into the proper state of 
mind for lighting, and courago is still the first quality needed in a 
soldier. (Jenorsls with force of character to infuse spirit into 
the tnaips they lead will, it is true, bo usually men of power iu 
other respects, and so the lending nualities for command are often 
found united. Eurthor, ns (hdonel Chesnoy pointed out, there is 
A variety of other points in which the rosemblaiico must fail 
between mimic and actual warfare. The conditions under which 
tho former can bo carried out must necessarily be restricted. When 
pot>plo propose, as they sometimes wildly do, that the two oppo- 
sing forces should be cast loose at one another and allowed to tiglit 
it out w'itbout any definite instructions, they lose all sight of tho 
inordinate expense, to take oiilv one of uianv objections, which 
such a scheme would involve. h^Jr the two sides to fight without 
rostrictiou ns to time and ground, assumes that one side would 
drive tho other from its base, according to the decision of tho 
umpire, and therefore each party would need to bo furnished not 
only with supplies of food on the line of its proper base, but with 
spare stocks of all necessaries on each fiank, to uo used according 
as it might bo driven back in quo direction or tho other; for of 
course tho notion that the British soldier and his cattle should be 
left without food for twenty-four hours is not to be seriously 
entertained. And, after all, what would bo gained by this great 
additional expense ? To follow up this imitaliun of actual warfare 
we ought to Hupposo that one army gets altogether tho better of 
the other, in which case the former would pursue its beaten 
adversary, and the latter would inevitably become more and 
more disorganized. Is this a thing to be imitated P and is it a 
hefdthy tniining to accustom British troops to disiorganized re- 
treat P i>ut in foot those fanciful notions about making the 
manCeuvrea a comploto imitation of real war fall to pieces as soon 
AS seriously e.xamined. For another thing, the idea that umpires 
can decide upon tho effect of artillery is quite delusive ; for,^ as 
Colonel Chesney pointed out, mere distance affoitis no criterion 
on this head ; artillery fire may bo destructive at two thousaud 
yards, and it may be comparatively harmless at half that distance ; 
It all depends on tho lay of tho ground and the amount of cover it 
affords, points which cannot be ascertained by a person looking 
from a custanco. 1.4ust, but not least, the small numl^r of the forces 
brought into the field necessarily gives an artificial character to the 
mimic warfare. It is quite inconceivable that the fate of England 
should ever depend on its power to resist an invarion of iOteen 
thousand men, and therefore the mode of oampoi^ng adoptod 
by tactical units of that strength must be quite aifienuit in ita 
nature from what .would take place if the conniiy were really in- 
vaded. In that case the victory wouM not be won the aneoesa^ 
ful manaeuvring of a couple 01 division8,or tnrolttg the flank 
of a little body of men posted on a bill. 

Yet, on the other hand, the limited natnxe of the oonditiona 
practicable in mimic warfare need not diriieacten ns^ for, allei aB, 
as the lecturer observed, 4 here ia an ahundaim of mattar for 
periment in these manoeuvres, if weonly etoi^c^thentinop^^ 
The composition of thq atafl'j whether out phtt m taqgWiikg w 
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tt^ttond mr is tkamp It tffiictive; irhtther theie tkoold bt 
ttptniit italT oflbmi tn tht dtflftraU dtJantoMiits of Hit QtutrtU*^ 
srotk tO toiiimiu^tlQir diiw^y with bim, or whdtlwr bt tbodd 
be tided W t cbitf of laeatiff toeoUtetidl deptrtiiwotiJ butiiitat; 
whetbtt the Control oAom ibonU iwniiiDiinkile direeUy tiitb tbe 
Geaenl or tbioogb bit itiff-^tbat it. whibb of the two pltnt it 
fmmd pitodctlljy moot oonvenknit ; the beet teclmical eoupod- 
tion of t brigtdt— that it, tbe number of btUtUona most tmt- 
^ nbl^ end nbetber there should be daiiii*brigtdeo; the best mode 
of oi|puiiiii^ tbe treoeport end tupply tod ctmp equipmenit-^l 
theee thingt eta be terted tlmoei tt ^eU by manmuvfes as in 
ootual oampaignt. Tbe manctuTret thould alw help to tolve the 
moot important problem of all, What tFaining do our auxiliary 
forret require, and what it the particular help wt must look for 
from them in east of war? Another use of the mancBUTros is, 
that they will tarre to faniiliaiite the country with the army ; 
for at toe aoldiors come more before their oountWmen, tbe sad 
and disereditabla i^raortnoe with regard to them which exists in 
many of our meal ^tricts will vanish as this means of advertising 
the army Is made use of. Last but not least, in camps of this sort 
men and officers, roughing it toother, come to know more of each 
other than they would ever do in barrack life, and with iliat 
knowledge will come that perfect confidence between the best 
regimental officers and the best soldiers in the world which 
should be the sure and certain harbinger of victory. 

It strikes us, too, that autumn manceuvrea are especially 
valuable for people who are not blessed with imaginations, to 
which categom must certainly belong the compiler of the old 
drill*book. If you had asked these people wbetbor they supposed 
that armiee when campaigning would always move over level 
mvel plains^ from which the smallest irregularity had been care- 
XuUy removed beforehand, they would no doubt have replied in 
the negative; yet their rules and I’cgulHtians all assumed such con- 
ditions as the aim and object of military training. Anybody W'ho 
entered the army in ante-Orimean days may roc<illoct tUo fatuous 
performances wbioh used to do duty fur manenuTres, where a 
oolumn would advance over a parade w*ith a thin file of men 
walking on each side, supposed by a flight of fancy to represent 
light troops feeling the flanks, or the preposterous evolutions which 
went by tbe name of skirmishing. Had you asked tbe worthies 
who indulged in these absurdities whether they really thought 
that what tho^ were doinj^ represented in even the remoU'st 
degree any conceivable operations of actual war, they might perha|)s 
have been puzzled to give a reply ; but certainly it never appeared to 
occur to them that troops on a campaign did not always advance 
in long linos carefully dressed, with the artillery on either flunk, 
and that in actual movements such things as walls, hedges, and 
rivers miffht possibly bo met with. Hut toko those men out fvir u 
fortnights maucouvring on Chobhatn or Salisbury Plain, and then 
the are presented to their minds, and they perceive that tbe 
most perfect dressing of tbe ranks will not fill men’s stomachs if 
the baggage is in the rear ; that the breaking down of a cart may 
.sU)p a column, and that troops cannot always march in step. All 
tbia comes to some men almo.<^t like a revelation, and what bapuens 
in these extreme cas<!s happens in a lessor degree to all. I'liesu 
mancouvres set oflicers tuiuking, and give a practical turn to 
their thoughts, and if mode proper use of in this way, Hritish 
officers, already the must active and conscientious, may be iiiadu 
sdso the most intelligent and professionally accouiplished of any 
army in the world. 


THE FISK MURDER. 

C ONTRARY to expectation, the juir in the case of Stokes, who 
was charged with the murder of Colonel Fisk at New York, 
have been unable to agree on a verdict, and have conscqmmti y been 
disoharged. It seems to have been generally anticipated tlmt tho 
jury would unanimoiuly acquit the prisoner. That Stokes delibe- 
rately shot at and kilieii Fisk was laiyond question, and was in fact 
admitted by the counsel for tho dolence. Tho ovidence on this 

J oint was distinct and conclusive. On the afternoon of the 6th of 
anuary Fisk drove up to tho Grand Central Hotel in Hroadway ; 
he got out of his carnage and went up tho ladies’ staircase. Tno 
hall-boy, following him, saw him suddenly stagger, turn round, 
and conie down several steps, and at the same time heard the 
report of a pistol Looking up, the lad saw Stokes at tho top of 
the stain, leaning over tho balustrade and watching Fisk, imme- 
diately another soot was fired, and Fisk fell. Stokes was seized as 
he was running out of the hotel, was identified by the hall-boy 
and by Fisk himself and was proved to have been in tbe hotel a 
few minutes before Fisk arrived, and to have been waiting on the 
staircase as if anxiously expecting some one. lie know no one in 
the hotel and had no business there. FUk died several hours 
afrerwardk Stokes admitted through his counsel that ho shot 
l^k, but pleaded that he believe Fisk to be annod, and 
thdt he apprehended an attack, and fired in self-defence. It is 
possible that Fisk carried arms, as many of his qlass do in New 
York, but it does not seem to have Been proved that be did. 
and it was not even alleged that he actually drew a pistol 
or made any 'show of firing on Stokes. It was pan of the case 
for the deraoce that Fisk did not die of his wounds, but mal- 
tfeaiment by the doetoia; but there was nothing to warrant this 
aoppositunL One at leastof Fisk^s wouiida was mortal, and aS that 
the doctoia could do for him waa to relieve his suffiuiDffs and pro- 
lofif Ittifoinfswhoaxa. It U diffieidt to imagine a deam caae 


of ddiberats and wilful murder than the assawlnalion of Fisk, and 
if tibe luiy had looked only to tiie question of fimt whieh tbey had 
to dmde, It is impoasible that could have hesitated for a 
momaut to retum a verdlotof gnil^. The District Attorney, who 
eoadiicied the proaeeutiou, pomteu out that it did not matter in 
the least whdher Fisk was a good or a had man, and ibat the law 
was that no one should be allowed to take into his own hands the 
power to execute judgment on his fellow-man. The J udge refused 
to allow questions to M put to tho witnesses with the view of 
^ dissolute and desperate oharactot of the murdered 



tbaC as'' Stakes was helpless 
being pursued by Fisk, and as the latter had at command other 
violent and illegal moans of injuring him which be was quite 
capable of employing, Stokes bad a right to protect himself iu the 
best way be could, and that iu any easo tiio killing of such a 
scoundrel ss Fisk was rathor a gain than a loss to society. And 
there can bo no doubt tlmt this was the question on which the 
juiT found themselves at tho last unablo to make up their minds. 

There was,” says one of tho lUqvortors, ** an intense silence iu the 
Court-room when John M'Keou (Stokes's leading counsel) threw 
back his ccml looked round on Judges, jury, and spectators,” and 

arraigned the doci«asetl man before the Car of public opinion.’* 
In glowing language, we are told, bo dopicled Fisk’s ilisrcgavd of 
pulnic morality, his dctianco of all laws, both human and divine, 
and, wliat iu Now York is perhaps accounted still worms hw 
contempt for public opinion. jlo denounced Fisk as tho groatosl 
curse Ainorica had over known, likening bini to CMglio.«i(ro and 
Casanova, names apparently chosen at random to impress the jury, 
who found themselves tryinij Fisk, who was dtiad, and liot iiqn-ii* 
sontod by coun.sel, instead ol the prisoner at tho bar. 

it may be true that Fisk, as Mr. M’Keon said in his glowing ” 
language, bad debauched the oeutinumi of the people, pollutod the 
fountains of public justice, and made tho grand old words 
** American honour and fair play ” bywords of contempt and souni 
in all civilized countrios; but wn are at'rnid that the result of this 
trial, and the recognition of tho right of free Hhooliug from personal 
motives and for private ends, will hardly servo to reinslalo New 
York ill the good opinion of tho world. Tho counsel quoted 
some of Fisk’s snyings, but without ollering any proof of tii(uii, 
or nltempling to show that Fisk over carried his precepts into 
practice. It was said that when ho found u irouulesomu 
person in his way, ho would roinark, ** Lot no man inter- 
fer»3 with us, for if ho does our touch is cold and clam iny 
and on another ocCAsien ho observed,** Wo have private gnu c- 
yards for our euomies.” Fi»k and Stokes wc^ro rivniH in love, and 
they were also mixed up toguthor in business triinsactioiiH, iind 
it waa alleged that J^'isk used his power over HtoUos in the Ini ter 
to revenge liiinself for having been supplanted in the nireclioiia 
of **J<>Ho,” the vulgar Helen of a low intrigue. Mr. M'Keou 
stated that Stokes had sull'ered very inuclt from bis arrest and ini- 
prisonirient; ho was n clinnged man; and it would bo for (ho 
jury to say bow far his mind had been disturbed by tho Ireiit- 
ineiit he had received at tho hiinds of I'lslc. Wlien ho hud 
concluded, tbe jury wore possibly urulcr tho impression that (ho 
question woe whetner soino ineanig coiild not bo deviH4«d of punish* 
ing the murdered timn for his atrocious conduct to ihu miirih rer, 
and whether out of the fortune of the deceased or out of tho 
public purse some baiulHowo cotnpon sit lion sliould not bo awarded 
to the hc^J iu the dot'k. Mr. M'Kcou’s addresM wris garni*thed 
with passages of personal invoctivo dirc<*tod against tho oounsel 
fiir tho prost^mtion, which nro described by the newspapers under 
such suggestivoheudingHas** Hough on tho District AlUniiey,” and 
** Another J^nnrl.” “ It is worth somothiug,'’ wo are assumd, ** in 
this ago of cj^nicism, iinbeliel, and cunt, to see this little innn 
jumping up and pitching iu right and loft.” Ileforc tlie iri^tl 
pnjperly began a week had been spent in making up a jury. 
No fower than aoven Inindnjd and fifty p«irsoijs liad leM-n 
summoned to attend, and of tlioso a coiisideniblo number were 
cxAtuiiKHl and rij<K;te(l, on tbe ground that they W45ru prejudx'cd 
eithor for or ogainat tbo prisoner. Naturally juryiiion who desireil 
to escape altoudancn were quite sure that they could not form 
an impartial opinion on tho case. One tteclared thnt he was c(;n« 
stitutionally mdined to violent prejudiccH; another tliouglit 
it a hard thing that such an enterpnsing man as I'lnk 
have been killed ; another never b*dievod anylliing lie did not 
while a fourth proclaimed that bo abominated '* Stock oprmtois, 
fancy men, and all peniioria who did imt i*ant an honest Uvmg.’’ 
Bomo bod douktx about capital punishment ; oliiers had K-on a 
play based on tho murder of P'isk, culh'd “Dlack iMiday," and 
hjund tbonis<dvos prcjitdicod by it, or by artich s in il»»i prqK jy. 
One man said be road tbo papers, but ** murders made no )uipfi'*4- 
aiou on him,” and was acc4*pted lui a juror. INr^sihiy the re- 
luctance to serve in this capacity was incroa^od by the prospiict of 
having oy’s personal appenranca doscritsd in the paper i by u 
graphic |%>oe|ir. It is not every one wlio would relinb being 
sketched 'la this style for the arnuscrneiit of ihe public 

III. WhUtleii not a tail msn, mAASuritig in hit stock Ings atioiit /;v«3 
•Lx ( be luis a fiun exprsssive ouufilenani^ with intld browo c>vh, jimt n l.dd 
pile, wUb side tufts of brown hair, widt iride wiiiskcrii and uurKr U .ud ni a 
gingery hue. He was dresKKl in a luiai'tiitljig suit of bl/t/ k, wnli lo 
msuh, and a apotlew white shirt. 

To eompleto the picture of the Court we should perhaps montUm 
that Hlokea, ** neatly dressed in a thin grey coat and uhiiu dark 
trousen,*^ is said to have been the ** coolest man in Court,” the 
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fliermometer being at 9$*’^ and ha^ed gailj iit aotee ol ths obaet* 
irattoiMofcouiMeland wtoeiMe. Sona £riea«bof SfalMtt. 
mwi dreMed in tba lieigiit of Miioa,'* «at near him. mther, 
mother, and broths were oloo fvemt One day Mm ilek oUo 
came into Courts oad oot mumidiilely oppooito tha imodeier id 
her huehond. 

The reealt of thie cme weiikd eeem to show that puUio opinion 
in New York ie divided oe te the expodieocy of aUowing penona 
of bod character to be ehot down, without notice or trUl^ ia the 
■ireete. To wbieh aide the nu^Ofity leane done not appear, but it 
may perhnpe be regarded oe progrem tliat any doubte ehould be 
eotertaineJ on tbo eubjeet' at ail. We have eome reeolleotioii of 
other caeee of a eimilar character in which juriea found no dith* 
oulty ia returning a verdiot of o^iiittaL When the people of 
Now York have bad time to tbiiik out tlio probleiii| they will 
pomibly anive at the conclusion that when a mao hoe done 
anything for which he doaervea to be put to death, it ia 
more convenient to try him lirat at>d kill him afterwaida, and that 
it b not deairable that private persons abould be at liberty to die- 
charge the functiena <jf judge, jury, and executioner at thoir own 
diacretion. Fiak’a death in ituelf ia no loss to society, but society ia 
certain to siril'er if the Fisks are to be treated in this sutuiu/iry 
manner. There ia an old saying that there are as good iish in the 
soa aa over came out of it, imd there ia no reastin U) supposo that 
New York cannot produce other scumndrela f|uite n» recKlesa and 
UDBcrupuleus aa Fisk. It ia ini|w)S:\ible to auppoeu that a villain 
of ihia stamp could have llouriMhod as ho did uidchS there had 
been in the coiuziiunity from which he sprang, mid on which he 
afterwards preyed, soinnthing cong^juiul to the dovelopnipiit of hia 
vilhinv. It is not improbable that titiikes’s violence Jimi its origin 
in hisk'alawleasiicrtM. Fink hud the Oourts at his coiniiiand, and 
one can conceive the dc.^pcratiiHi of his victim us ho hccanio daily 
more hopelesalv entangled in the UAIh of the luw. Hut if the 
comwuiJJty haci in the first inatanco done its duty, Stokes and 
other persona more dcstirving of s>mpathy and proteclion would 
hove been preserved from the niacLimitioHH of bisk uud his con- 
fudcratca.^ It is scnndalouH that such a scouiidnd should have 
had such innings, but the proper remedy fur the evil ia ceitaiuly 
not the bulle t of an nimitcur executioner. The ri u lt ^ t of capital 

SuTimiiiaM\t^i»*TM .W ' IjuflLi ku ji in iti 

Lands. In the first place, iL' it does not, uustirkes aro ai>t 
to occur; and in the next place, the Fisks, being fairly 
wunicd what they have to expect, will puibably not iicgloct 
to lidv'o the im'cautioii of having the llrrit shut. 'Pho whulc 
afTair ia a cons^iicnous oxaniple of that uiond cowardice which 
Appears to bo the bchctting siu of the. educated and re.-puctable 

E ortiun of deTniH!ratie communilies. 'J'horo iuu»t have been a 
irgo Inidy of people in Now York who abominated the pr*)lligalo 
roguerioa of Fisk and him but tliev had not the courage to 

attack them, and were content to shrug tludr shoulders, pay 
through tho nose, and thank Idea von they <lid not moot FwK or 
hia ** ladies '* At dinners or dances. It is imjiossihb) that Fink’s 
lawloaaneas could bo reproduced in this country; bnt tho disin- 
cliimtioii of tho jury to punish his innrdoivr is, wo aro wirry to 
say, not without its parallel among oinT*«dves. If I’reo scope is to 
bo allowed to iiuirdor as part of the ordinary discipline ol privato 
life, there could hardly bo a subject nioro worthy of this kind of 
auniniary tn*atment than Fisk. Wo nro nut uwuro, however, that 
tbo Americans have yet dec.idod tliiit it Is a cuniparaUvoly venial 
offence fur a clergyiiian tu Kill his wife when sho is truublcs.imo on 
a Sunday, or fur a esiok lu throttle her uiistiv.ss for daring to outer 
tho kitclion aud critieixo tho aviaugemeuts fur diuiior. 


TITE CATIlOldO IIMUN AND THE JESriTS. 

T ine PopcM letter to Cardinal Antomdli, pvoUsting ngoinst the 
suppression of religious Orders in Oermuny and Kuuie, is 
producing its fruits iu Fiigland. Whelhcr ih«*ro is uriv vory wide 
avDiputliv with the exiled Jesuits among iho Calliulic hiily of 
tbo Coutirn'iit wo take leave to doubt, lu (uinnany, to soy tbo 
least, opinion is divided. The •SYA*sm/i A" irs, a paper published 
under ibo auspices of l*riiioe-Ih.slnm Forster, ubservos, iu tho 
course of an edaborate attack i>n tho Ultmimuitano frVrwmntu, that 
tlie x^ay in which the iididllhilist dogma was carried has left a 
eting in the uiiiuls of mnnv ovoirof iliuso who have submitted 
to it, find that ** inon sliould know from liislory that a stiug in 
Ooruinn inluds works itself out (lilforcutly froiu wlmt it does mse- 
whero.*' Aud then, after wolirdy eumpnriug tho conduct of tbo 
Uitnnnoiitanej to that of the blind King of IJanuvor, tho author 
clenches his criticism witli tho roinark that the worst result of their 
oonfideiit and overbearing hmo is (ho cou)}dcte illnsiou piTidiured 
at Komo us to the rcalshito of thiuga. In this country, where 
tho Uomnii Catholic press is eutiioly in Idtramoutnno hands, 
tUojii is of couKic neither divivsion nor moderatiun in its treatment 
of the qaestiiin. Yet even here wo doubt whether lay feeling 
nhuut it is eo strong or bo unnnimous ns tlu^ noisier spokesmen 
of tho pnvtv would have ns bcJhne. The mooting held last 
Tuertdav at SVillK’s Uooois to protest against l^-ince ]^r«miin:k*a 
t^»c«int legi^lalion wns somowhnt ost4?ntutiuusIy aanounced and 
described as a spontaneous expivsshui of lay s^utiment. But 
iXK>m was by no means full, and the fair sex pretiominated largely 
among il» ocenponts, not to dwell on the cimuinstance of a vWy 
CoHsiamble sprinkling of derical auditors, though the speakem, 
tha uotahle eaceptionaof tha Ineyituble Mgr, Ci^hrl and Arch* 


hiahop Mamdiig, war# laymen. Bat thmi Hm m hjimm mdt 
layamnu Kiniiiig apeokm wain 

mad adfanoed UJinumiitaim sdmolt and mM of Iham ir^ 
coovatta Wa amr add tha ok 

loft almoat entmai^ In tjka two dlanw mama, \ llanmiy'a 
opadeh alone waa fidUy three time# aa long at ai||r of the mat 
And cartdbily, thouah we are Ikr from opmiuiitiiig Oumvei to a 
belief in ^ tho great matory of gocarta aad laadf^p^trioen wl^ 
h« wo# rather aiuq[»i^sly eager to diiahiim^ mond impaea- ^ 
sion left on ona^s mind is wft that tha Catboljo ore on 
quite aa much aa tha elesgy ’’ about tha aapiditon w lha GonWKi 
Jesuits. 

We have already said more than once that wo do not alaar^ 
undoratand IVince Bismarck’s religious policy,, and still lam <£» 
we feel called upon ,to constitute ourselvea his lypologists. It ia 
very unlikely that a stateaiuau of his mental and moral esaubra 
should have suddenly, iu an iucohortuit lit of spleen or dismay, 
struck out an uncaiJed fur and inoperative measure; and it m 
quite AS iinprobable, Archbishop Manning’s pardooi that 

tlio grout Cnoncollor shuulil have ** token oolinsel from tha 
of lluvaxia aud his cuuncilh/rH,” and condescended to take hia 
policy fi^m Uio Cabinut of Munich. But the procedure does 
look at first sight too much like ouo of those potty and irritating 
pcrsecutiijiui v^cli only culm net* ui tbo long run tho inltuonoo of 
their victims. It is bolieved in Germany that the original draf^ 
of tbo law, an it ctune from its author’s baud, was much more 
stringent than the lOmpcror e<^iild be induced to sanction. And if 
this is true, we may believe that Prince Bismarck intended to Wto 
oa well as to bark, aifd that he rt^coguized a grave necessi^ for 
doing so, though the ground.^ of bis opinion must still remain 
obscure. Wo quoted tlie other day Moutalenibert’s testimony as 
to the nititudo fis:niiiucd by tho Itouian Jesuits during the last 
twenty-fivrt years, and it xvoiild not be difficult to show that other 
distinguished Gutholic authorities, such as Lacordoire, had fimned 
a veiy similar rslimntc. No doubt, as Moutalombert plainly inti- 
mated, n community po^^i ssing tbo power as well as the wiB to 
carry out tbo principles openly ad\ocatod in the CivUUk CaaoHea and 
Stimmvn nun yiaria Lnnch w'tuild be justly regarded with suspiciou 
by any (juvt;niiiient That tho Jt'suits possess this power we see 
no reason for bolic\ing, but it is ditficult, in the face of their own 
Tui|)tfcTriiTT(t>cr^^ jwsorlions, to doubt their will. In saying 
this, wo of couFMi do .oot forget 'that oven in so rigidly organized 
an army as that creatutl by ignzUius l<oynla, national and indivi- 
dual iiiioKyncrasius will bo Niiro to assert themAelves ; and It is 
pTohahle iliat nmnv uf the Knglish ami French, perhans also of 
tho Guriniui, Jt suiH have little {sympathy with the frrvia and un- 
cmiiprumiHtng iib^obitisiri, both rivil and ecclesiastical, of their 
Poniiin bruthmi. But tho ‘solidarity of the great milStaiy Order 
— for .‘•uch it id in iW t an in the conception of its founder — 
ba.M Always been one of its proudest boasts; and if it ia held 
respond bi»^ in one country h'r the action of its members iu 
antither, this is but taking them at their own word. It ma^ 
Mdtiily he allowed tbnt ihe highe.st triumph of toleralion is 
to tolcr.At*^ ihow wlio themsehes repudiate the principle. But 
the pei><»*cutorH in will can hardly complain if persi^outton in deed 
shouhl ('onic upon tln ni tbi-ougb the vengcAnce or the dread of 
tlicir intondtal victims. 

Nono of these connidorations, however, soem to have oroeeed tbo 
minds of any of the sneakers at Willis’s itooms last Tuesday, whoeo 
eh*<pu‘nee was a faithful— and in one seiiso not a feeble — oeho of 
tholamuud lYipal allocution about tho CoKhsus and the little Stone. 

Tiio Duke of NurfoiK, who occupied tho chair, confined himself to 
v/igiu* generalities ah-mt ‘’a system of porsecutum which aimed 
at desivi’yin^ ivli^iuu throughout tho world,” nnd tbo debt owed 
by i'.nglj.^li GathoJic.s to tlie Ji^&uits. Aud Lord Howard of 
Glos^'op, who followed him, seems to have chiefly dwelt on the 
duty and iinpoittuico of providing a religious oducutiou fpr tha 
children uf the poor— a subject on which he has lonig aiime 
amply \indicute<l his right to be listened^ to, but wliicb 
had no very direct bearing on the resolution he was ext* 
gaged in moving. Ho was succeeded by Mr. Wegg 
A zealous cun vert, who considered tho Jesuits tho ablest soWiers 
of the <.’hurch,” luid ** vehemcDtIy denounced the policy of tneult 
and HpuUalion pursued by the Italian Ouvernment tovirda the 
Holy Sec.” Sv) iiir the speeches were little morerthan a repioduo- 
tiou of tho sort of mliigled cursing aud commonplaos which 
uiAy be read wl itbilNtn nuy week iu the columns of the RegiMer or 
the TiKhld. But tho iie.xt sncAker, Monsiguor CopeJ, having a 
Certain ivputation hxr proselytizing successes, Apparently lUl 
himself called u{te>n to argnoi lie nc'cordingly made two pmnia^ 
which are tho more unfortunate fur his argument as nobody ia 
likely tu dispute them. Iu the fiist place, he taught that **U> 
toucu tliu maiivsiiriiig of the centre of movement in the Chtudh*^ 
was^ti) threnttm her interior life ; and wo ore loft to i^er Uwt thia 
maxiispiiug i.s the Jesuit Grder, especially in ita ^madquiuteilh at 
Home. But this ie just what its Catholic ^ponsosU kjova 
been so strongly instsUng upon. The Munich Coxt^pmi of hat 
Septum btr, for instance, protested againsi the dwetBribOa bh 
tiuvnee of Jeauitism precisely because it was xmw the osDttijid 
and domixiatin|jr iutloenco in the Roman .Catholio Chutch, ai^ 
had thus supplied both the oii^nal impulse and the motive |K>wor 
i^r cotrying throogh tho Yottcan decrees. If Prijoee Ksssanik 
were asked why he seteoiod that special Order finrOttadi^ Jlia leould 
proliably reply that it inspired and sustained the hostile no&tsp of 
the Huly See towoids the Clerinan Gmpire. 
second pobt^ if less itticidal, was mm coas^cuoin^ 
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m haviiigd«pfiM6d tm 
Aiit4tteiieilMeard<»e^^ poor luid mtotttil* i 
in lidirtoai^ alheriiOnl% 9mm nsAenilml him, Imybn^ntMNid { 
nnonn ftt^ ^na d then b« dwelt onibe idtimgoinlfiuiiiHiidli tbm | 
W**? Ofdawiied nil ihenflMan luid wiepect not only of Oatbplles 
bntodninid^gmviiIIytetkeiraervicMtoaoc^ M^^vUu^ 
Thm new kw of ihe GemiMi Uelolittiiih does not ionok 
nay eoniiminitieeof wonmi, of whioli tibm eve alnrge number pur- 
eumg their way oamdeuledk Proem fdoTO md iheacUveOioerai 
mt mat of womanx-^o which Monaignor Oepera nr|piaient nppllet 
•nehiehmiyw^afe ell along been esetapted, n we era not mtetakeiif 
fitdan the genend pR^bitkm of religiooe coxnmunitied in Itely. It 
may or may not be ii|i|bt to proacribe the Jeauits, but it can be 
no roAioa tar anppmag thorn that the Siatera of Cherity lead 
oxenqpleiy livea and are poblk benefiietiora of moiety. Lord 
Ikob^h, who moved Uie next reaolution, cnroo nearer tlie real 
inane when he aaid ^at ^e Jeeuita liad been miaroproaented 
aa iatcigiiafa^ whereas those who know them well knew 
that it waa diatinotly agaiaat the constitution of tbetr Order to 
iiitK thM aag h m up whh any intrigue.'* Wo will not pn^ttnmo to 
ckimadoaer acqiuuntancc with the Joanitfi, or rather — for that 
nppeaia to be what he meant— with thoir conatitutioo, than Lord 
liaidb^ ; but we do happen to know aomething of their history. 
A very chequered hieto^ it ia« and it would bo absunl to dtmy 
that Uiev have achieved gr<wt tilings io the way of educationi thco- 
logy, and nUMons to the heathen, though even here tliore is u 
eonaidorable per ooitira account to bo taken into tho reck<anug. 
Bat that, if their constitution forbida them to mix in anyintriguo, 
it has been more honoured in the broach ihun in the obaorvanco, is 
sc nottnious that we rather raarvvl at I^ord Denbigh's counigootta 
aintplicity in taking the bull by tho horua so rondily. It would bo 
intcTBstiog to know how he exphiins the invotfiriite diatrust, not 
of Protestants or sceptics, but of Catholic monarchy and Hiatus, 
and of m^uiy Popes, whioh has d^igcrcd their steps from iho vory 
hrst, which very nearly induced Hixtus V. to criiHh the Order 
in its inkmoy, and which did constrain Clement XIV. to suppress 
it, with the uiuuiiraoue approval of every Catholic Oovumment 
ia Europe, after two ountunes* experience of its )>raeli<!al intcqire- 
Uiion of tiie rule of pt^litical neutrality, liord Denbigh was 
followed by Sir Charles ClilFord, the niport of whow* ppocch i.s 
compnsod in three lines, but abundantly makos u]i in vigour 
what it lacks in lengths lie bad evidcntlv studlod to some 
purpose tho Papal application of Nubucfindnozrfir's dream, 
aud indeed seems, to judge from his conddi^nt and corifidontial 
tone, to have been favoured with soiiio kind of vision him- 
eelf. Ho said that it might be some consolation to the ('utholics 
of Gemiany to think that tho fate of JuUsn tho Aposlab) 
was not unlikely to befall Prince llisninrck. Wo sliould hardly 
have thougiit it likely d /vw« that tho lui^Hiriul ( 'hnrtccDor would 
meet his death on the baltle-iiold, but stranger things have 
lutppened, and if Sir Charles Ciifidrd has received a supormduml 
iniitiiatioa to that cifect, th^'re is dearly no more to he said. 

The next two speakers bring us biick to the region of more 
vapoury platitudes, and then comes Ar<dilri^ljop Mantling 'a do;<in;r 
discoone. which boa nlready bwn r^-forr'^d fo. We iovmI not 
return to nis lucubrations on “ g^M urts” and oji tho tJery z*-fd of iho 
Catholic laity. Tbo sting of hishpeccli r(.*«]ly Jay in t\i*\ tail, wJiero 
be introduced a bith-r and purely gruluitdus ‘altafk on tin* Old 
Catholic movenumt in Bavaria, tho origin of which ho abHurdly 
attributed to the mochinationa of dilfonml OovcruinculM, but with 
which Princo Bismarck has no connexion, and probably n«> paiti- 
culor sympathy; and this was followed by sn ahjnning pi« turn 
of tho secret conspiracies of Freimiasonry, ’which sf^nn b) occupy 
in the Archbisbon's mind much the pamo’ place as the ulotn <if the 
Jesuits in Mr. Wballev's. M^hen ho sp<.>ke of the Order having k«*pt 
alive thoOatholio foitii in England iu iinbrokeii continuity through 
• long couma of persecution, ho touched a chord wdiich was sure to 
vibrate in tho hearts 4)f many of liD hesTors. It iii veiy natural 
that the old Catholic gentry of JOngluiid should l>e sincendj 
attached to the Jesuits, with whose lai^nirs and sutTi^rings their 
fathers wero so iniimatcly allied during the piuvsi of the pimal 
laws, and from whom so many of tln^m have, in later days, 
received their education at 8u>ny hurst. It is ind<«cd pretty 
clear that they did iimch to draw the p<^iinl laws on them’- 
aelves originally by their political iotrigues and their iKsrfinocious 
maiateiuitica ot tho depMing power at n time wh4m the doctrine 
hod a very pr^tical sigmficanoe. But for a long while past the 
Kngliah Jesuita have been both respected and r<.«pe<dablc, and 
nemdy in this countiy worth counting would desire to enforce 
ogidait them tbo prosoriptiOD which still stands in the Ictb^r of 
the Btatuto Book. KorWve tho extravagant doctrines ai their 
JtomaD aud Kbemsh coUeagnoa, so far os wo are aware, found ouy 
echo in tho litemtora of Btooyhumt and 8i. lleuoo'a In eoiue 
resets they ^ dispos^ to toko a more liberal Hne than tho 
r^ortlj of tlurir CauioHo fcllow-cciaatryinou, ot least amoog tho 
clovgy^ It ii the tondoney of toleration to begot tolerance, and 
perhaps tho Italian sad Oevxiiao Oovemniotits might do well fb 
< ps^i by the experieoeo of Hoimwbite, if the OalboHo 

Unioii of Qtom Britam** <mld persuade thoir ** [wruoaited ** 
clioDta on the ContUwiit to bolimra nioso llko the Jastiiia who ofo 
not BsnNHmted hen^ they would do more to seenro the Mem at 
thpif Ohmdi from ^iaioU and jpolrntimi’* thoa aB tho frotiy 
plsatodoe of Ms; AJficif^ end Mm i ng aor Capel'a omloiy cam he 
'"^haaceomplidu 
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I IT li aeMbetoty m know that Iho Mam of our ^ omk*’ regi<* 
meeta aie tn^ag up their epirils ae welt ae eaa be expected 
wader the ahtdidon of pirekaao and the prosneel of a aoieiitide 
enny. Wbeii it was vumoiired a abort thno (unoo that the lifb 
Guards had tokou to Polo, it was fisaied Vy tbe tminHleisd that it 
might be peihapa simo wild kind of disslpaitiott to wldch tho 
goi^ frliowa had been driven by riie oiitimg refionoa of Mr, Card- 
well and his lelimtless Gontroliar. MammM grew anxious, and 
many a tender hoart in Mi^frir a|id Belgravia throbbed with 
tenor or pity at the tliought oi the possible eAeots of Polo on dear 
Algeraou nr Sidm^y. The mystery is unveiled at lost Kvery- 
body knows now what Polo is, ana notluug could be move iuno- 
oent or satisibetury. I'olo is simply a mao at ball played on 
of borsobaek ; it is, in fact, equostrirui liookcy ; and a nianbor 
odicors of tho Blues and 9 th 1 ameers have playt^ it in Windsor 
Park in the prt^mco of tho IMnco and Prim^is of Woles aud 
a’distiiiiguishmi company. IVilo nmy bo considerod io be fairly 
launched aa a fiuduonablo sport under the naoHt Ikvourablo auspioea, 
and it roumius to bo seou whether it will stwcoed in esUibU«hmg 
itsulf as a familiar and popular amusoiuoiit Tho c»rdicuury 
hockitv is a vulgar cross betwoou cricket and f KUboU ; but of course 
it is liftod out of the category of common guiiu^e when fdnyi^d 
on boceebnek ; and on Tuvsdny it was altogetht^r a glorilied nmiir, 
with a iVincoss looking on, a squadron of inoil-rUd troopers to 
keep the ground, and a trumpoter in olotli (if ^told to sound the 
charge. Thort' wore six champions on tmeh side, attired in a 
uniform deviae<l for the oci.'a»u)n-- short cords, riding goiters. 
jersevH, and caps. The two iMrtios were distinguishod by ditTerciit 
coloiira. 'riie combatants wero iirmod with long hockey dubs with 
etmight b^Nika, niid worn mounted on stout servioeabte p«)Mi< 3 S, 
wbotto furdoga wore awailiod in bandages, attar the ihshioa of 
oUamiHoii cricketerH, to sa\o them from riiiie blows. The object 
of the game, ns of bockty and football, is to keep the brill away 
from your opnonout's bosu nud to drive it towards your own, and 
it may tmeily ue imngiued UiHt the ancountor is full of exciteinniit 
for the spectators well na for thoae who take port in it. 1 'be 
chargea of howomou afu^r tho ball, now ru.sluug together in 
II denfio cluhtor, now bri*akiug Iocmo, wlunding, and scattering, 
the rattle of i^ticks and plunging of )H>nios, tlie racing, ebshing, 
ntid coiltHions, the varying chiincea and stirring incidents td' the 
Kjmrt, give it a highly pictur(^Hquo ami animated choraclur. 
'i huso who hiivo gone into tho archnmlogy of t)io game 
have Uiought it iiocoHsiiry to I'cmind iia that it is of ancient 
I'orsisii exlroctioii, and tigurits in tho Arrtfmn AVyAts, whendn 
we mnd of n bat dovimid by tlie great physician DouImii for 
tbe Sultan, with a hollow handle oontaimiig drugs, by w'hieh 
the Sultan was «tippos<al to 1)0 bouoliied when ho pfaysd on 
hoix hack lit ids lAvourtte pastime. The iVdo of the guards- 
iiicii is not, however, an anlifpiiirian revival, but simply on iiialH- 
tion of ibo game still piny cd in fndin. Eton wna largely rq ire- 
Hcuied Among thu sjx/idalors at VViiuiM>r, anti it L not improbable 
(Imt palvrfittijjlinu will be ovt*rw)udm«)d wdih jaditions for poriieM 
for the new giiinc. It is certainly exeidlent sport, but there itro 
aeverivl rt^naous why it roust noceswoily be conlinud to a limited 
circle. It con be pU}ud j»nq»'»rly orily by expert horsotnan, with 
horre^ or pwdos more or less tiiuned to tlioir work ; and it umy 
n<it always bn na-‘*y tf» tlnd a pinri^ of ground suitable for tbo oxer- 
Ci-e". Une <»f tlic Vombaliiula the oilier (lay had his head broken, 
and it was idip'nned that before tho game was over fttwnral of the 
p'Uijea had bt gun to limp. A rider wim would willinply run the 
risk of n few hard knocks liiiuself might not be nbU to oUmd 
thn luxury of having u g<»od pony lamed or marked. 

The excliisivcneoH of l\)lo will porhiij>H bo one of iU chief 
rccommcndft lions in tho pycM of tlioso who have jtwt mlopt- d 
it. Every one wnat bn glad to hear lliut the upper clave's 
hare discovered sonictbirig m w tonlirvo the Jabonuus t^-dium 
of exisutnee, and, above all, sornclhing whbdi tb«;y have every 
pri)spc»ct of being able to ke«'p to theijisdves. ll if- ini)>oi'.- 
Hible to observe without profound compasaioa tho censidcsf^ and 
lantalixing Mlrugglo of fashionablo society to provide itself 
with arnusemenU and oocupationft which sbiill not at once bo 
appropriated by the aspiriiig lower orders. Tho J'nrks are 
becoming ns common as the streets. Thn Ib^w swarms with 
cheap hocks, and tho Bido is blocked tvilU spring-caHs and 
broughams by the Inmr. Mr. Vomon IJarcourt'H ilansoin looms 
in tlie future. 'J’he anybodies and evurybodics aro having it all 
their own way, and the po<ir somebodies do not know where to 
timi. Tho Hundoy wnllt by tho Horpentine Jins long been given 
up. The Zoo is mobbed. It is Iriio there is a Hunday loun^^o 
for privileged persons at tbo Allwrt with socred mime 
on the organ, but there is no saying how Jong this will 
last. Kforybodpr goes to Lord*# when tho hch<Mils play tboir 
match, nod tms to fancy that bo or she bos a boy at 
Eton or Harrow, while somebody again is squeeag^d into 
a comer. Ascot is imly another Derby, and oven tbe select 
ropcce of Goedwood is tiireatetted. Eigfiott-shrXitmg may touch 
the top of the into at one end^ but it sinks with rapid 
demot to tbo Junior Gun Club and tbe Claimant Polo, ho w- 
ofor, pmaises to be a sport of bi^ life ; and Polo clubs nmy be 
t np e ci sd to flonrislt Once or twice a year perhaps then* will be a 
gfuet Bdo toumament, at wbicb tbe most disringuished cavaliers 
wUI eonkiBd fr>r the eluuiinioiitliip. Tilting and the Quintain may 
aombaAmb. If bookoy can be ennobled heinc luountod 
am brt i ib a d ti the mie process may be applied to other games. 
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mflOT what may ba tammd tlhe OnaatiiUam of Fretich art; a 
lovi^i iWDincai a vaptara of ooloury not only enter iatathe paints 
tt o peiiodi but eqnally piswade deooiatif e deaigna and art 


iMtiig art 
resent M. 
Napoleon ' 


111 . to paint the victonea of the French in the Uerman canipai^i 
ia not quite the man to euoceed Horace Vemet, the ^reat battle- 
painter of the OrleanisU. Vernet took a teleioopio new of war, 
and deniai|ded a large acreage of canvas ; Melseonier, on the con- 
trary, Inm^ a regiment with a microecope, and a few inches 
suffice him for military manosuviea. Yet ** fiapoloon L and Staff ” 
(546) is aimarvel in its way. The money value set upon the 
two scieenawhereon the exquisite gems of ibis master ore concen- 
trated is fabubua. Mr. Ruskin showed at the Royal lustituiion a 
diminutive iortrait of Napoleon I. on horseback, for which ho was 
said to have paid 1,000/. Soveral among the fifteen examples in the 
Hertford Cotteetion must be worth much more. As to the art 
merits of Melssonier, measured by the highest standards, opinions 
may differ. To us it would seem that in this master is united 
for the first lime the consummoto technique of the Dutch musters 
with e^pril which exclusively belongs to the French school. 
Mr. Ruskin, on the other hand, speaks of Meissouier's work as 

realistic art of the lower school, out consummate of its kind ; 
showing the relation of the disturbed and drauiatic manner of 
modem art to the disquietude of national character.'* 

The miniaturee, 1 82 in nnmber, have, like the pictures, not only 
an art value but a political sigiiificnnco. Of Napoleon 1 . there are 
thirteen portraits from the time of the Consulate to the Empire ; 
five are by J. B. laahey, peintro du cabinet do rompereur,*' 
&c. Madame do Mirbel, vrho as Court niiniature-paniter to 
Louis X VIII. was pledged to the opposite dynasty, will bo favour- 
ably judged by “The Duchess do Ilerri “ (1680). The English 
miniatures are uniniportnut ; “Oliver Cromwell’^ ( 1 ^ 99 ) would 
seem to bo a poor copy after Cooper ; “ Mrs. Fiizherbert ” ( 1 722) 
is a lovely example of Cosway, R.A. A large percentage of 
these miniatures, like the oil-paintings of the lost century, owe 
their attraction not so much to their art merit as to the lavish 
display of female chiurms. Mure than fifty are of laJios without 
a name, some of whom, such as “ A Lady f\» Cleopatra" (1652), 
are semi-nude, rejoicing, as one of the cn)wd observed, in a cos- 
tume eminently suited to the sultry w'oather. 

Ilie snuffboxes, more than a fiundix'd in number, might tell 
many pleasant personal anecdotes could they narrate their 
history. In this costly collection wood tialuralJy gives place U) 
moro precious nmierials ; gold, jewels, and oiiaTuels contribute to 
a fine fantasy of ornaineiit. Once mure snufi'hoxes here afiurd a 
pretty sphere for decorative play ; the art employed is esscutially 
an art of luxury, nut sevei'e iu treatment, but free as a 
‘‘ capriocio." 

The Bethnal Green Mu-seum is not only liung with pictures as 
a Gallery, but furnished as a palace with hrnriZHS, majolicas, 
S^fvres china, Boule tables, &c. On tho groiindfioor are con- 
spicuoQs tho bust of CharlcH IX. (1 379)* a I’Tench bronze of tho- 
sixteenth century : oIro the bust of Louis XlV., a ctTitury later 
(1393). It is strange that the authors of such line bronzes 
should be unknowu. The art of working iu metal for which the 
French arc famed is brought down to tho last century by grand 
candelabra of Gouthiere (1061, 1062). Aim) to the same period 
belongs “ .Statuette, a female l^tyr supporting a candelabrum *’ 
(1337), the work ol Clodion. The rmiiies ot these two famous 
arttste at once vouch for art excellence. Tho Italian bronzes, like 
tho French, range from tho sixteenth to the eighteenth century; 
tho subjects, ns was the custom, nro mostly taken from tho 
antique. ^Vorks dating back to classic times aro wanting in this 
ns in other departments. But tho products from the time of 
tho Cinque Cento in Italy and from Uio period of Francis I. in | 
France aro suflicitmtly choice to servo os models for our English 
artists and art-workmen. 

Fufniture — restricting the term to chairs, tables, cabinets, and 
such like— corresponds in date and nationality with the bronzes. 
The oollectioo is partly Italian, hut principally French ; tho epoch 
extends IVom the sixteenth to tho eighteenth centuxy. Fine 
examples of Italian wood-carving from the sixteenth century are 
worthy of note; the practice of wood-carving survives in luly to 
the present day, and it is always instractive to trace the origin of a | 
national art. Bpocial attention is directed to a “Bureau** | 
(1163), a choice example of marouetry heightened by ormolu; 
^ia masterpiece was executed by Riesenor for Blanisfaus, Kinir 


deeonulve art mej oeetiionilljr von into violence and 
their qpaelil gemos tor foinituit is ondmtbM And the exampiee 
befoiwaia prove tbil the aljlae of LoultQuateria tad 
if lawless and oapiielona, admit of faiaiM and plesliiig odiptiitlos 
to domeatio iiaas. The wovtonanshlp too U little abort of ^fairtoQt 
<*Foreelain,** ^'mqipUea,'* and other earthenware are repro- 
aented by nearly 400 aneelmeiMi. The hUtorio rias of m^^oa 
may be traced in two dianet.^ South Bpaaish, FKteenth Century*’ 
(1463. ta66h A oenturr later a fine caae of Uubhio ware ahowa 
how the Italiant borrowed and adapted the lustre-glase foom the 
Moors. In oeramioi the atrength 01 the ooUeotioills again on the 
side of the French; for instance, the number of q^Mimena of 
Sevres porcelain ia little short Of s$o, and this does not include 
plaques inserted in furniture. The pcmloin, like the bfonies and 
the furniture, stops short of the present day ; it beUmge to the 
eighteenth century, when the manufaeture at Sbvrea wad at its 
pnme ; the colours Include, slmost as a matter of ooune, turquoise 
hluo, bleu du roi, rose du Barry, do. But an hour's examinatian 
of the objects tltemsoWes will tell more than a volume of descrip- 
tion. In conclusion, we have only to say that any poxaon who 
may wish to know what France has done in the way of art for 
nearly three hundred years must study the colleotioos which Sir 
liichliid Wallaoo has genesi^sly thrown open to tho public. 


^is masterpiece was executed by Riesenor for SlanUlsua King 
of Poland. The art student will not fail to observe with bow 


grScetolly to tho delicate woodwork Of sofas and cbalte (1137, 
1 1 56). Many are the examples of the decorative use of mwceliiiii 
plaques in cabinet-woik; one of the best tor pmntiiig and tor play 
^coloiir is ^’Oi^ineV Amboyna Wood and GUt HMd, with 
Ilandea of Sdvies PontelsiB, Eighteenth Century ** (1 lij)^ Of 


Boula’’ and “New Motile^ the eoUection is Mmmd iin» | iMUmtMlk 


REVIEWS. 

MISS STBICKLAMD'S UST 8TITABT PBmOBflSES.* 

W E conceive that Mias Strickland baa at last come to an ond« 
At any rate she must have coma to an end In the umtlor 
of PriucesHCB. We camiot conceive that she would stoop 
to write the Life of any Queen or Princess of the illnsirious 
llouso of Hanover. Moreover, we have a dim notion that they 
have beem done by somebody else. Was it not Dr. Doran, and did 
wu not liken him to Publius Clodius for thrusting himself into a 
department of which Miss Btiickland had so emiuontly made her- 
self the Bona DeaP Or was it Mrs. Matthew Hall, who certainly 
did— and did for — tho Queens (we should call them the Ladies) 
at the other end, before Miss Btricklitnd began P Anyhow the 

? resent book has a kind of ring about it as it it were a wind-up. 
be subject of it is “the last Four Princosses/* and tho life — not a 
very long or important one — of tho hist of tho four has, we are 
assured, never been written before. There would seem to he nothing 
left for Miss Stiicklnnd, unless her occasional strayings out tU' 
the (^ueeu and Princess lioo^oalings, for inslanco, with the Beveu 
Bishops and tho Bachelor Kings- -aro to go on. But tho class re- 
presented by William Rufus was not large, and Miss Strickland 
csimot be expecU^d to come down to Hanoverian Bishops any more 
iliati to Hanuverinii Princossus. With the Bachelor Iviugs we are 
sorry to Miy that wo have no acquaintance ; we aro really sorry, as 
wo have always winhed to know what Miss Htiickland— or indeed 
any other Isdy — would make of the groat psttem of tho class. Tho 
Heven Bishops wo remember venr well, es^ially tho fine subject 
for inorriiiient supplied by Hir Jonathan 'Trelawney being at oneo 
a Baronet and a Bishop. When we think of tbo novor-tolling 
store of iokos which Miss Btrickland drew out of a source seem- 
ingly HO Darren, wo fear that her power of being sprightly on small 
matutrs has torsnken her in the present volume. One of her 
heroines was wife and mother to two men who united dignities 
which were certainly much less in harmony than those of JiisliQp 
and Baronet. Barely for a niun to In* at once an buredita^ sove- 
reign and the elective msgistrate nf a commonwealth )» moie 
iu<x>ngruou.H than for a biironet, if lie hits once takeu holy ciders, 
to obtain a bishopric. Yot this was the position of the hii^xtiKl 
and the son of Miss Strickland's first Princess. Each Willittiii, 
father and son, was i'rince of Orange and Sladlholder of Hoi laud. 
The second moreover, uiiplcaRniit as the fiu't may be to .MI^n 
B trickland, became King uf England, Bcolland, France, and 
Ireland. Yet we do not think that Mihh Btrickland gets even onu 
laugh out of tliia union of incongruous offices. But, if she due*; 
not laugh, she does soniclhiiii/ tW more cruel. She turns tho 
Deliverer into a Frenchman, The principality of Grange, tin* old 
Imperial fief, the surviving frngmi ut of (roe Burgundy whudi 
lived on hemmed in between the Poik) of Rome and the King of 
Piwis^ becomes in Miss Stricklands hands William's “I'kiicIi 
prinmpality.** 

In met. to speak tho plain truth, Mifts Btrickland is getting a 
little dull. There used to be something, if not particularly 
yet at any rate not a little amusing, in her CHg^^r imrtiHanshlp, in the 
way in which the Stuart cause was everywhere taken for granted. 
None of iU enemies^ Roundhead, Orange, or Ilrtnovoriau—couM 
be spoken of in the most casual way without a sneer or a r.ip of 
some kind. Mias Btrickland has not yet quite left off tiiin 
habit ; but her blows have lost a good deal' in vigour and iivdin< rn. 
Even in the life of the lost Btuart Princess there is much <»r 
ibis than there Itsed to bo, and in tbo others there ismu' h h 
still Wo do not mean that Miss Strickland has chstigud 
views or luur feelings: we do not mean that she Iovoh either 
OUver Cromwell or King William any bettor than she uM^ i to 
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iiUx All that we luotw i» tbaty thougli the lidi. fiilh^ aecovd- 
ing te anybody oke'e reckoningv pretty oft^n and prat^ hard, it 
(alia L)i 99 often and leas hard than it used to ialL Pexhapa 
Afiea Stiiidcland i« tired; at oU eveate ahe fidb to do henelf 
judtice. For we are far from looking cm her ]a|»e into 
comparative moderation aa any impravemont The life of har 
b«xAe lay in tb*dr j^iaanaliip ; the more outrageoua the par- 
tiflauabip was the bettor, bemuae it at least made ihw story 
lively and amuHJiiff. The whole thing was personal; we were 
not listening to things as thev hanponod, but as, through the 
particular light of Miss BtricklaiKTH partisanship, they seemed 
to liavo haimeued. If Miss BUriekland should over become im- 
partial really r^apable of weighing the two opposite sides of a 
story, wo fear that the coiiser|ueACes would be very sad fox her 
ruad^. The whob) life of her fashlou of writing would bo gone; 
a good deal of the life of it is ginio already. The small details 
of the life of o princess, the potty Court ceronionios, tHe petty 
fsmale quostione and jealousies, are not in thumsolves very in- 
teresting or iusiructive. To give them aoy life, they need to be 
turned to an object of eonio kind. They may be turned to nn 
antiquarian object, and bo mads9 to take their part, such ns it is, 
in the history of the time. Or they may bo turned to a partisan 
object, end thereby made, if not iuHtructivo, at least amusing. 
This lust standard Miss tStrichlund huR hithi.^rto readied with 
^oat success; she is now bogintiing to fall rifl'. I'wo of tlie Lives 
in this volume are Hvch of wonien of soriio liiRtorical iiuportauco, 
those of Cbarlos tho I 'irst’s diuighter;*, Mury the iiiother of 
Williom the Third, niid tho botlor li/jown Ilf*nriott<i, Mndamc of 
Fmnro. Jleiiriottii, os every ono ItiioWH, played a ])roniiiioiit part 
in well known niruiiH. And Mary in of still inoru iuqiorpincc, bo- 
enuHo people do not i-omoKnily runuunbor hosv near her Kon 
Wiilimn was to the Lrqrli.}h Boyal Family, and how very slight, 
even according .to beriHlittii’y notions, was the breach which was 
a dually made in the lino of Jiareditorv succession. Jlcr position 
too, denrivod both of hi r father and her hustiand, and liur early 
dentil, leaving her ronownod sou still a (diiUl, all nuilco her an 
object of real personal interest. Jlui Miss Strickland docs not suc- 
ceed so well with tb««*o really historic women as when she comes 
to tho ground which is all her own, the liie which has never been 
written before, tho life of a girl about whom there is ab.*^ohitely 
nothing to say, tho daugiiter of James the Socoud, born in his 
baoishment. Louisa Mary Stuart did nothing of the slightest 
importance, but her birth and circumstances almost oblige Mikr 
tStnokland to fall back upon somethijig of her own vein, and this 
last life is several dcgruos more lively than tbo other throe. 

Tho other throe lives are those of the three dnughUTS of Charles 
tho First. It is pleasing to learn that that prince, “ whoso plea- 
anros woro naturally of a doinostic chanuHev, occasicmally amused 
himself by measuring the height of Lis children.'^ Tlio pr^tico 
is not uncommon among ntiriMils of lower di'groo, though it is not 
everybody who, like his Mont Sncml Majesty, can cause tho nro- 
gresaivo inchos each child athiins year by year to bo registerou in 
silvor,^^ This measuring bu.'dmvjR went on ** till more important 
events interrupted thcRo trivial records of patomalufli’Ction.’' We 
are not told whether they were carried on at a later time by conjugal 
nifoction, f[)r a brido who wjia married at tho age of ten iiu>st likely 
grew some what after bennardHge. Tho contingency seems at lc*Lst 
to have been fully provided for ; for two yi'urs uflor lu'r marriage, 
in one of her letters still kept in the llodleian, she Kays that ** Lor 
gown does very w(dl ; but her JWt ’’ — .-polling, capital, and italics 
are all from Miss Strickland, who kindly e.xpluins “Tott'' to 
moan potticoat~is not. as wo inlglit have looked for, too short, 
but ** a little too long.*’ ** The omr ones,” it is added, “ docs serve 
mo well anofe”; but Mira Strickland is sati.died with writing 
ill Italics, without tolling ns wliut it invauR. This was in 
1641. The child hud kam iiiurriiHl in 1641 to NYilliam, e^m of 
Frodferick ILmr)’, Prince of Orange, after a ivmrringo between her 
and tho heir of Spain” had been '‘long deceptively negotiated.’' 
The young prince cam© ov er to Fnglniul, and the *• aiTfUigeinents 
for the oeleuraUon of his marriage to his juvenile bride ” — Miss 


Striokkmd is plainly of tho NvH?t which thinks that juma's moans 
a little child — “weVa carrying on ’—wo lU'o hers thankful for a 
piece of real English — at the inelmicholy peri.Kl of tho trial of 
the unfortunate Earl of HtralVonL" It was only a week after tho 
marriage that “that tragedy wur consuiunmted,” and we ore told 
that ** tho King Hidlei'od iutonscly at having been coiupollod to act 
againat tho dictates of his conscience in the tlcuth'mtrriuU 

^ his faitliful servant.” If wo lightl;^' xvnuoiubcr, wo have had 
a g<^ deal of trouble both with Mr. Fronde and Mr. llepworth 
Ilixon AS to tho matter of Jtills of Attainder, and now hero is Miss 
Strickland. When will iwoplo iiudersland that what Charles 
did was, not to “ si;i[u a doatliowaiTant/' but to «;ign a commission 
to certain lords to ^ve tho royal assent to an Act of Parliament P 
Tho atory of the birth of tke Dolive.vr, tho single ciiild of his 
widowed mother, is in every wav touching, if only it were told 
in some other language than that which speaks of a premature 
aocouolicment in a douil bed.” At tliroe years old WUliaiu had 
fdread y become a political persona^', and wa*« greeted by what Miss 
Strielaiind calls “ I.ioyal Kiote of Dutch Hoys *' ; that is to say, 
tho bo^s broke tbo windows of lie >Vitt and others of his side m 
politk^ About tho eamo time wo hear n good deal about “ Mis. 
Bydia^ morwards Duchoss of York, and motbor of two Queens 
nADinrik ^ and it is somotliing to hw from au eye-witnesa that , 
^ Aeboked wy handsome as a slMhcrdess.^^ hear also of 
iriiitApKmt, with a fed neck and tail, to which tho Princess I 
‘ ed* sod often gave ftp hoisting poctiiea becauao U I 


oovldaotaoeoinpiiqrbMR.^ Wa aie soflgmwM in 
tho narrot bad ima ai^ow tnuned to perform tho fimeitaoiia 
wbifih wore nmm eommoniy assignad to Aloons, ^ist. nieoa; 
Louisa Mary, hot piuiiiit of a was thnoew ftom har 
hone and much hruised, but "as soon aa she could gW hiealih to 
•peak, she cried 01^ * Is Uie ban tokenP * ** At anotte time we 
read how “ she omoyed the chase with all her hea^ sndlftte in 
at the death of the stag.’' One oannot for^ thsi dmu the 
daughter of the nrince who equally enjoyed ” being the 

booting or thumiMcrewiiig of a Covenanter ; and itla weridn^t- 
ing that hor equeny was “ a little suiprised that bee fttuihle had 
not given her a dWust to the and that her Wother the 

Pretender “lequostea that she womld never attempt to follow 
the chase on horseback again, saying it was not juro]^ for ladiee 
to do so.” 

There is not much more than this to say IdxKit Louisa Man, 
tbo “ princcHS ” whoso life bos never before been written » only 
Miss otrickiand does not fail to oomp^ as it is dofbtim quite 
fair JO her to do, “ the pare and unsullied aifecrion wl^ united ” 
her and her brother with “ the jealousy and angry pamons which 
inflamed the sisters, Mary and Anne, iqniinst* each '^ther.” But 
wo must domur when we hoar that the time when this inflamma- 
tiiw took place was “ whou they had succeeded in dethroning ^eir 
father, and supplanting thoir brother, in the rogil succession.” 
Wo had always thought that it was tho Convoutioc of Lords and 
Commons, and not the sisters Mmy and Anne, who su^eded in 
doiug all this. Nor is there much to say about Louisa’s other 
aunt, Klkabeth, daughlor of Charles the First. But her short 
life sii)ij>lies some materials for sneering at the Parliament, and 
also for a charactoriHtic bit of rosHoning on Miss Sirickland’s pitrt. 
Klirabulb and her hrotlicr lleiny Duke of Glouceiter were kept in 
Carisbrook Castle, where Elizabeth died. “ It has been stated/' 
Miss Strickhmd tells us, but without giving her authority, “ that 
her death was caused by a cold, caught iu consequence of a heavy 
shower of rain falling, while she and her young brother were out 
OU the bowling-green, tho Monday after their arrival at Carisbrook 
Castle.” On this fimt, or alleged fact, Miss Strickland comments 
in “ the high jtrioH ” line. 

It ii4 poshiMe (Uc7 inklit huvu viditod IbiH Bpot in coT)»p€|ucnce of baring 
been toUl tliRt it waa OLIO of the lUx^UHtomtHl imimtji of th<*ir royal fatkr, 
who xvaa fond of the oxcreisoof bowlit ; but that dther of tho sorrowful 
or|diiui8 should have ei)rCa;;ed iu that, or any other pA'^tinie, ao Immediately 
after thrii iutroduetion into the iU-oinened place of his wof'ul incarccriitloii, 
IH to the hist do'.'rve improbable. Indeed, the leehio and debilitated atate of 
Kh/.aMh*R healtli would have nnidereil her ontenog into a vigorous and 
active sjMirt Ilnlm.H^ibl♦^, even if lier pi\>found iSGlanchuly would have joir- 
niittod her to wish it. 

Having thus got rid of tho ovidenco, whatever may be its worth, 
for the allogod gaiuo at bowls, Misa Strickland argues that among 
tho causes of Elizabeth’s death was that “she hod evidently 
sufl’ered from want of air lyid ©.xorcise, tho deprivation from the 
lively pporte of childhood.” It is certainly easy to write history, 
if wo amy first pick and chooeio our facte at pleasure, and then go 
on to infer frc.sh facts from thoso which we pick and choose. 

We have no space left for Miss Btrickland’e fourth, or rather 
third, life, that of tho best known of the ladies concerned, 
Henriotta, Duchess of Orleatis, Miss Strickland takes the more 
favourabte view of hor clmracter. Tbo picture of her husband ia 
certainly nut amiablo. At one time, to be sure, “ ho was exij/eafd 
te>r her return,” and at amither her behaviour “ mightily dulcijkd hk 
muniicrs.” But can wo boHovo that Charles tho Second told his 
Kistcr that “she must, when her mission was acoompliahed, return 
to her connubial miecry, and endeavour to make tho beet of hor hard 
lot’T Tho words arc put within invertenil commas, but they have 
not to our ears at all the genuine ring of a real speech "of the 
Merry' Monarch. 


rORTKR ON THE HUMAN INTELLECT.* 

O UU American cousins are makiug rapid advoncos upon us. 

They have taken to the study of phihisophy with a will, and 
if we do not beware there will ijo some danger of their getting 
aliead of us. Hitherto, indeed, they have been appfociativo 
and I'eci'ptive rather than nroductive both in general literature 
unil in mvUipkysics. I'lioy have not given to the world a second 
Junutlmn Kdwards. But of late they have been winking assidu* 
guoly iu the higher walks of speculation ae well aa in the 
comparatively lower sphere of psycholt>gy. Their translatioiis 
from the German hax-o been voluminous and systematic. Th<^ 
Lave a speculative journal, published at 8t. Louin which » 
almost wholly devoted to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, HegeL and 
other later Germans. I’he elegance of the tronriationa m not 
to bo always admired, but there con bo no doubt of tho 
pathy and the industry. I’ruclus and Plotinus interest w 
equally with Leibnitz and Cousin, Yet in all this Ameikft M ^ 
memly receptive. It has not, either in philosophy or iheqlogyf 
dom; anything original to boast of, Its theology is xapMSentM 
by the Princeton divines, admirably solid and snbitantiM thtekenw 
yet only plodders, ite highest speoulatWteoxieniplilisdkJB^^^ 
of all men the most unaystemotie, who pieeea togelter faiioiii 
thoughts of other thinkers, but gives no eoaneeted sa(nl«naltea of 
say^thing. In logic and peycfaelogy, as in Uteratvtei 
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^ Idatofjr of Aineiioai fifteltotto derelcfoieat, hoifw 
emvtK pvoduotiva phaeo wm tore toeowe. We do not tot 
Dr. Portir to opened tot epeeh for hie oountryaien. BtoeUent 
ea hijuneir vcnh ki nt^blo^ ie^ it Ll ttainly eritol. But it la 
critibiiHiroto an indtridtiil etindpoint. As floOh, torefuiei It 
atanda uddemfi aa it arm, between to appreoiatiro or rec^ 
dve and the pioducthre phetea. partaking, to aome degree of I 
eadi. Yet to fixst impiennon ot the book on to reader^ ia not ! 
favoorabte. Much to early introductory matter rather reminda 
him of the aidiodlK)y*a eaaay than hetokona foe acoompHah^ 
jtaycbologfat 'to book ia divided into paragrapba printed in 
lafuer and amalter type, the former containing the more esoteric 
Knd the latter the mono abatruae matter. But not a few of the 
'^abetruM*' pamgrepha are rfaetori^l more than aeiontitb or 
philoeophicai As we proceed this foiling grows less proRiinent 
The author has brought great industry to hw task. If genius be. 
a« Mr. Carlyle defines it, the capacitjMTor taking trouWr, we should 
utmost Miy i)rt Porter is a genius. Flo ia iiitimatoly foniiliar with 
the grroiiid over which ho takes us. He has ovidoutly investigated 
for lihmelf, and not taken his opinions merely from btioka. The 
field bo traverses is n wide one, and there are ainplo stores in it 
irnrnonkl bv previous labouren which it is essential t<i any fri'sU 
inquirer toloiow. Dr. Ptu'ter h^ia this qualiflcstiou, and — wlmt m 
more rare with metaphysicians — ho is also able to express his 
Uiougbts in a clear and torso stylo. On the whole liLs work is 
well dune, and whoever makes the contents of it his own will 
have attained a compebmt knowledge of what has been aoenm- 
pli»i]u*d by tho psychologists. 

The first question that meets iia in facing such Inquiries is the 
preliminary one whether there Is a science of psychology at all. 
Jn other sciences we are not tempted to put that question. They 
vindicate their value by their results. Their pjoigresH may bo 
traced from generation to generation, and from century to i’ontuiy. 
The foundations once laid are laid for ever, and successive in- 
(julrtu's go on building upon them and extending the range of 
diHO'tvory, With psychology it has been ditlerent. There is 
lu) body of HRCcrtouied facts and law's universally admitted. 
.Most of its *^focts'* have bt^en and will still bo more or less 
questioned or doniod. Whore then are the olemeuts to compose) 
a bcience of psychology P seeing that such studios have occupicNl 
the' minds) or men for'thoiiaandH of years and there is hardly tuiy 
appiHciftblo progress made. ITiis ol>j(‘Ction fHces every student 
of inrutAl pliiloaophy, and eveiy writer who d(*als with such 
sui)jci:tM endeavours to meet it. Porter does so, and with con- 
nidcrablo acutouess, if not with perfect success. He shows that 
tboitj are the materials for n wionco of psychology in the pheno- 
mena of mind which may bo observed and claasiticd idler the usual 
inductive iiu'thod, that it is impossible to avoid dealing with 
its difficulties and problems, that the rcMilts nr«, indin^’tlv 
' at least^ of great benefit, and utility, and that tho mattci’s with 
which it deals aro ifto wrapped up with other w iciices that in 
rejecting the one wu deprive ourseivvfl of much that is requisite 
for the others. But supp(»so all this to b<‘ sv), it does nut meet 
the objection urged. The fwt remains that pHvrhology as a 
science of the soul Of the mind has not been r.siablishod. The 
nwliest pHiCtical Uvit whether it has or not is to tiiquiru if 
l>r. Porter hiu** succeeded in vstabjishing it, Ilhs bo in the work 
lad'oro us given to tho world n science of tho human intellect? 
Hiif* he fixed the conditions under which wo have certain know- 
ledge of mental phenomena Has be exbibitoii the fund/iinentai 
principles that must henceforth be acTCptod as valid ? 

We fear that the answers to these quentions cannot be ►latie- 
rnelA)iT. Dr. Porter is another of the uuiUitudhu)U8 band uf pycho- 
logicHi inquirers and tbeoiisera. Ho has ind'^cd supplied a umTuI 
sketch of the leading opinions of prcviutis thinkers in regard to 
ps\Thology, To some degree this luny b<3 claimed as a department 
of scicuca.* The history of psychological investigmions, and uf the 
theories they have occasioned', ia a branch of historical knowledge 
that is capiwle of certainty. But Wyuml that everything is in- 
definite as hitherto. Dr. Porter, like most of his predeoH^som, 
starts with a ready-made theory a« to the relations ot tho soul to 
the body. The tufiuenco of that thfvtry is traceable in all the 
lines of bis varied iuquiri^ Ho conce ives the m>u 1 as a distinct 
cijtiiv, growing to matority within the b<jtty, and employing 
the fatter as its insCtument HU concl unions are more or less 
by this and bv hU theological theories. Ht^nce his book 
siHMUi os if written for a purpose — ii\tber to back up certain 
other views than with the limple object of aset'rioining tho 
^/xact truth m regard to the phenomena under examinatioa. The 
distinct existemw of soul and body rutis oa a pre-supposition 
throughout, modifying even anconsciuusly to the aothor all his 
lluuigto to ialmncca, to exact to unpardal investigalkm is 
djf^oit in such circumstaoces. 

he value of Dr. Potto* s bcKik ia therefore inaiidy biatorioal 
pad expository. It is foe old bueiness over agam. Ilrdf We have 
the mttouctioii aboot to huuiett to to ^vince at 
toebotogy. Then, when to adtbor anives wt nie au^eet 
ptoper, we have the divioion of the mental powers to facumei 
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aidated. And ia to kit, we have lidemto'tootoow of to 
fondanumtal priaeiples whieh, aecxvrdto ^ to anttHwaaalloaal 
oobooLm xovolved hi foe structure of our ntoo, toaieaeoepted 
as thefouree of necsssaiy to nidvereal trufoe^Hmeh ua to kw of 
cause and oflhet, and foe doctrine of stthetuioe as foe mmA of 
qualities to attdbutna Finally, foe wofo k ooncdiidad by an 
argument deoigned to demonstrate foe exktenoe of on talMI* 
gent Creator ot tho universo, to by sotno not afojgether wtlisfoo- 
tory reasoning in regard to man*8 knowledm of foe Ittfimkle or 
Absolute. Ail this, of courm\ is the old fitolkr grcmndi Dr. 
Porter’s performance in traversing it b highly nsepeotabh^ but 
somehow at the dose one feds ns if it Im been only a per- 
formance. There is no scientific certainty left with us, wtot we 
have bad has been historical pabuhmi rather than sei^tifto readha 
— a series of expositions of the opinions of sueetove inquirers 
regarding tho various problems suggested by a conddenmmi of 
mental focts and laws, logc^ther with the addition of saute opltikme 
of foe author’s own. Btii we are stiD for off foam a science of 
psychology with fixed and settled laws determining and fforemiug 
the relations and arrangements of the phonoiuiuia of mino; 

It is hardly npcsBsary after what has been stated to say that 
Dr. l*orter is entirely opposed to tbo school of thlnken wfio reduce 
mental and spiritnarphononuMia to iuoro material condiUons. In 
concluding we will only add that neither his own aualVsea not hia 
atntoments of other men*s views^-^careful and gonerauy accurate 
AS they are— are to be Always trusted. In exampllttcatiofi of 
defects in tho fim we may refer to his trt>atmont of th« copula in 
judgment— a matter of primary logical to metaphysical momcot, 
m the light usjieeinlly or recent Gentian Hpeculation-«whioh isuu- 
satisractury and inadequate. Dr. Porter hardly oeoms aware of 
the iuijMirtanco of this suhjort. Yet the moaning of tho copula 
lies at tho root and must determine tho boarings and value of 
pruposilions, judgments, imd therefore syllogisins. Again foo 
statement of nis theory of tho law of association os facility of 
repetition is equally defective. Association is thus resolved into 
mere habit. Any nttmetivo force in the ideas thsmsulvcs is 
denied; but it is not e.x plained why some clnsses of ideoA much 
more readily assucliite together than others, lii tho tntatmont ak) 
of tho infiuito to Absuluto we find much looseriuMi and vaguunoSA 
thnmghout; and in tho unnlysiH of induction tho author mthar 
indicates tho conditiniiH under which induction onomtcri than do- 
ocribes tho nroci'«s itself. When foim llio fact of induction again 
ho infers the I'xiHtenro of a IWona] (^rnator, ho outstrips his 
preniu^es very far. Judurtioii, or tmr rAOifldeiico in the validity 
of induction, ijivoIvch tho i/xjMs*tafion or Iwdiof in design, pur- 
pose, n<lA[)t{itiiin of iiifanH b> ends, and thcrefuro may eiiri'y us to 
the ooncliiMioji of thoughts being ropp'^eiitml in and manifoistod 
through things. But the suiimt ojid nitKh'S of tint thought, ita 
npplicHtiou^ oxofviN^, and operations an) not tboreby disclosed, 
find it is a lone Ht*‘p to argue from tbo orderly relations of 
yhi momeriA to a Persunal Ood. With refMrmco b) foo statementa 
of historical theories we (iijid also oct fisional dHticiunct. Huvfsml 
lime«, fur example, Dr. Borb?r rehrs lu Herhart and Honoka to* 

g ether ; but IVncko t'emsins only a nmmj. Wo have no accoiuii, 
at only tho vaguest HiiggeHtiuns, of wbut hUtbeuricH tin<l opinions 
were. iWing ulmust unknown in Ainerica and Groat Biitaini Jkneko 
ought not to have Ix'cn mentioned without further elucidiition. 
Certainly also no Hegeliau will accept the siammenta of ifegers 
views os aenurute. There are other expusitions to which a similar 
remark applies. 


81 U JOHN DUmsOVNIi.* 

A BKIEF skeifli of the life of Hir Jobii Burgoyne Lai been 
wriitt'u by >SiT Francis Hood as one of t)m seriisi called 
Corps Bupers ’’ of the Jiuyal Krigineem. To tins uucewarily 
briei' luemour havo boon /ip))ended a few of tho most loioresting of 
tbo miliUury niemuranda of tho dccea*'ed but even with 

this additiuo foo book prissesses utiimutil depart of ixuug too 
small Wo are promised two volum<*s of ‘^Journals aikI Cw- 
mpondonco/' which are c«‘rtiua to b«3 highly irit«'mdirig mid volu- 
abks but {wi liaps ratbor kxi large. 'J'iiu fife of one of cho chief 
worthiea of tho British army Hbotiid ho wriiten km os to becem- 
veniontly read by soUliom on distant statioos whens thorn is much 
leiauTe and few books. Tho oxaujplo of riir John Burgoyno 
or Ixiid Clytk may help b young ofii4'er to support not only 
danger and difocully, but WMtt is mtioh more trying, dUaiipoiiit- 
meat And neglect. It ought never tu V>e fi»rgotteu by tbo<ui) who 
pine tn iniuiuviiy mnX ril>Mmrity that bo who in bis old Hif; 
deliveviMi Jbdia fiKun to nmtiuy fipeht the urtrnu of his mrmh^»ud 
k colieeitog Iriali tithes, Ocditi Campbell, however, irjamigod, i» 

• A SiuOik uf iku amd Dnitk if tUu late FMd Maruhu! Sir John 
toparw, jyv, 4 rr. hy tli^r tbs foghl. Mcnourafilc Sir Fnutm Iluud, 
Ban., kte Captain Uoysl Eogfnesrs. Loudva i Jolui .Murray. 187%* 
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•ptto of yoon apent in irksomo and ingtoriona oendca, to prodnoa 
an impmaion, which mdaailj ponneated ikom niUtaiy 
auperiora to the public^ that ha waa ona of ' tha moat 
truatwortby offioaia in the ansy^ barinf that himpy mix* 
turn of Dravery and prudenoa which naa gainao lot hia 
ScottUh eountrf men in paat agaa a high reputation in all Curo- 
poan armies. Hia character may ha aummod up by saying that 
JialaclaT^ on which our Crimean army depended tor its miimble 
aubaiatenca, waa felt to be seouia while ha commanded ita slender 
garriaon. Buxgoyne waa a man of equal stabUity and force of 
xnindf with the adrantage of a scientific training. He waa alwaya 
naefully and often gloriously employed. Having lived laborioualj 
and honourably to the ago ox seventy-two years, whan the 
Crimean war biegan, it waa open to baaty and ignorant dntica to 
impute the difficulties and disaaten of tnat war to the supposed 
feeDlonoaa of veterans ; and as Sir John Ourgoyne waa the oldeat 
officer in high command, this imputation waa directed narticulariy 
at him. to whom it waa perhaps least applicable. Notnii^ can be 
more clear than that from the first to the last day of his serving in the 
Crimea he gave the best advice for the conduct of the allied armies; 
and if Lora Baglan had had the entire disposal of those armies, it 
is tolerably certain that Burgojne's advice would have been adopted 
more completely than it was. Both these officers had been trained 
in the same sohool, and they were equally sensible of the importance 
of either not doing a thing at all or doing it with all their strength. 
However, Burgoyne’s advice was in one important point dis* 
regarded; Sebastopol remained untakon, and our Government, 
in order to convince the public of its vigou^ recalled Burgoyne. 

Thus ended in 1855 the activo service of Burgoyuo. It began 
In 1 800, when, os a hid of eighteen, he omborkod withjho expe- 
dition for Egypt under Aborcromby. lie was detaefied at Malta, ' 
And employed in the blockade of ValettA. Considering the limits 
imposoa upon the author of this sketch, it is a pity that he should 
introduce a description of the harbour of Valetto, which has no- 
thing to do with Burgoyne’a stTvice, and is besides objectionable 
AS a piece of turdd verbosity. It is strange that a late captain 
af Engineers, addressing a scientific corps, should write about 
^^demllunos, ravelins, cuunterguards/* as if he wore a Special 
Correspondent of the DaUy Tele^aph endeavouring to conceal 
techfii'Ckl ignorance by sounding words. Wo should judge 
* from what we see of Burgoyue^a character that he must have bad 
A particular objection to fine writing, and it is rather hard upon 
him, as well as upon us, that hia brief memoir should be stutled 
with unnecessary padding, lie was employ^ in Egypt in 1 807, 
and wrote thence to a nrother officer a series of letters of such 


ability and acuteneBs that, on tboir being shown to Sir John Moore, 
be waa thereby induced to apply for Burgoyne to be attacbed to bis 
command. He accompaniea tliis generiu to Sweden and to Spain. 
He was employed in the retreat towards Corunna. The author 
.states that he was not present at the burial of bis chief ; and be 
implies that he was, and then states that be was not, present at 
the ^ttle in which that chief was killed. If it was necessary 
to introduce a well- worn quotation at this point, the author 
should not allow pooticnl inaccuracy to extend itself into 
Ilia own prose. Nobody supposes that Moore’s grave waa 
actually dug with bayonets ; and if Burgoyne was on march for 
Vigo, it is bold or careless to represent, or leave the reader to sup- 
pose, that ho was holding the “ post of honour ” at Corunna, 
whereas he was really holding a post of duty and undistinguished 
utility at OP near Vigo, The truth is that Burgoyne did not see 
Moore or the army which fought the battle fur at least sixteen 
days before it occurred. The roads to Corunna and Vigo divide 
At Astorgn, and Burgoyne marched with Brigadier Craufurd 
on Vigo with a detachinent that was never o\ertakon by the 
French. We have lioord of “constructive captors,” but it has 
been reserved for this author to itnont the notion of 0 post of 
constructive honour. Returning to Fnirland after this campaign, 
Burgoyne was sent again almost immomately to Spain, whore he 
served until the conclusion of the war. Ho was either chief or 
principal assistant in all those engineering operations in which the 
valour of the British army w'os much more conspicuous than its 
soientiflo attainments. Burgoyne and his colleagues did the be.^t 
with the moans at thulr command, but they were often deficient 
in material and always grievously embarrassed by the want of 
skilled lal^ur. At tlie second and successful siege of Badajuz ho 
was director ” under Colonel Fletcher^ the commanding 
engineer, and he guided the third (Pioton's) divisiou to the assault 
of me castle, which was carried, while the assault on the broaches 
made no impression. Bur^oyne’s memorandum on this siege, which 
is given in the appendix, is more iotoresling than the text, which 
unfortunately is ny turns meagre and bombastic. “The attack on 
the castle was made ratlicr earlier than was intended, in con- 
sequenoe of the garrison being accidentally alarmed. The ladders 
upwards of thirty feet long, were carried up the steep, ruggea 
heights with great spirit under a heavy fire of musketry ; the 
troops followed, the ladders were well placed, and the ^th, 45th, 
And 8jrd Regiments led them up in spite of stones, li\o shells, 
&C., thrown down upon them. Some of the ladders wore thrown 
down by the oneiny, and one they pulled up into the castle; 
several men were pracipitated from top to bottom, but others 
foUowod, and at length gained s firm fooling. The whole division 
wa8 then introduce<^ about 3,000 men, and the castle taken com- 
tolm possession of.” 

'^Ais IsBurgoyne's own style in writing of his own work, and we 
** tor imitation by officers his coij^ The 


British snnj lost in UDed and wmmdad in tUs sisg^ naaily as 
many men as wets oontslned in the Fien^ gnnison. Bntgcyne 
thon^t that by brasching the eaaUe the nUme might /tutf km 
taken mors expeditiously than it wad JU Bmgmas was com* 
msnding engineer at the siege of Baigo(L whldi faOed, it might 
have been exneeted that the anthor would have found spm to 
explain this uQure. But he does not even give any indidanoii in 
his text what the result of this siege was, exom ly ealling it 
“desperate,” whatever that word may mean. We Upte 
slovenly writers en battles and sieges use it in the sense of ohsti* 
nate.” However, the siege of Burgos was despeimte in t^same 
sense that the attempt to dig a grave with a otmnet wfUd bo 
desperate. No workman, however skilful, can nope to Sttoeeed 
without tools, and Bui^yiie before Burgos was destitute of 
almost evei^ zequiaito for his enterprise, as is briefly explabed in 
the appendix. There must surely be among Burgoyne*s papers 
some accurate record of this arduous and disappointing worl^ 
which would be worth all the author’s quotations from poets, for 
this, among other reasons, that we have met with the quotations 
before, but we have never seen any account by Burgoyne of hU 
failure before Burgos. The author’s style becomes more per* ’ 
plexing us wo prooied, for he tells us that Burgoyne was pre-' 
sent at the “desperate” battle of Vittoria, which the fintish 
not only won in the end, but looked remarkably like win* 
ning from the outset. At the siege of 8t. Sebastian Bur* 
ffoyne was employed under Colonel Fletcher, who was killed. 
The appendix contains Burgoyoe’s business-like memorandum ^ 
on this siege, which, however, has been published before. The 
most romarkaole omission in the memoir appears in reference to Bur- 

C ne’s service in America in 1 8 1 4-1 5. Wo should like to know 
r it happened that with Burgoyne as C.U.E. such a blunder as 
the assault on Now Orleans was perpetrated. He has told us that 
the assault on Bt. Sebastian would have failed but for an acci- 
dental explosion ; and it is difficult to believe that he could have 
expected success at New Orleans by such measures as were adopt^ 
at that place. But if Burgoyne made a serious mistake^ this 
surely ought to have boon explained to the corps of Enginoers 
by his biographer* To the unscientific reader the proceedings 
before Now Orleans appear to resemble the act of a man who 
should pick out the hai;dest place in a wall and knock his head 
against it But if there was a scientific aspect of this operation, 
we should be glad to have it explained to us. The author does 
not even say that the attack on the American lines was 
“ desperate.” 

An application* was made by Sir Thomas Picton for the assist- 
ance of Burgoyne in tho campaign of 1 8 1 but it was not granted 
until after the battle of Waterloo, in which Picton was killed* 
The spirit of routine at tho llorse Guards has always been as 
m vincible ns the spirit of the British soldier nefore tho 
enemy, and this was a good example of its exercise. Burgoyne 
had proiiod his great capacity for war, and it seemed likely that 
no uvailablo talent would be too much to oppose the rush of 
Napoleon and his most able marshals upon the Allies. Yet 
Burgoyne was sent quietly to do duty at Hull, and it so hap- 
pened that almost only serious oiuit»sion in the arrange- 
ment of the British line ut Waterloo occurred exactly at 
tho point whero Burgoyne would have been posted, and 
was exactly of the kind which Burgoyne would have remedied. 
Tho farmhouse of La llayo Sainte miuht have been put into a 
better state of defence, and might have been more strooffl^ 
occupied ; and as IHcton’s divi^ou lay immediately behind tuis 
post, It is probable that Burgoyne, if be liad been With his old 
comrade, w'ould have contrived some moans to get that done 
which to ail engineer must have been so obviously desirable. 
Burgoyne joined tho army after the battle, and was employed for 
the next three years in France. For many years afterwards he 
remained at home, and ho gradually acquired a reputation in civil 
business equal to that which he had corned in war abroad. In 
1831 he was appointed Chairman of Public Works in Ireland, 
dud thenceforward, whenever aiw Government wanted a man ox 
knowlcilge and judgment for a difficult inquiry, Bu^oyne was apt 
to bo selected. To him belongs the credit of rousing the country 
to a sense of its insecurity against invasion. When this country 
became involved in European hostilities in 185A, the Govern* 
incut locked, and not in vain, to this experienced soldier for advice. 
Bk;ing sent to tho scat of war, he successively suggested the place 
of landing in the Crimea, the flauk march to Balaclava^ and the 
selection of tho Malalcofi' os the point of attack upon SebaatopoL 
Having invariably given tho best advice under existing drcuiu* 
stances, he was recalled, as if our Govornment was fearfiil of 
getting into Sebastopol too soon. N obody, wo suppose, would now 
pretend that tho continued presence of Burgoyne with tite army 
would have been otherwise than useful. Headquarters could httrdW 
have too much head. However, his ability was still sufficientilly 
recognized at homo to keep him constantly employed. His bodiW 
and mental health were wonderfully sustained until the tenib&K 
shock of bis son's death by the upsetting of the Cflystam nrostrated ’ 
him. Yet his strength of constitution supported oven uis sovatn 
uial for upwards of a year. He died in October last being them 
m the ninetieth year oc his useful and honourable lilk He wuf 
Consiuble of the Tower, and had reoeivod many marks of hm 
Sovereikn’s favour, so that the couatiy had not to ftol with 
gard to him, as to some others the bitter pangnf rcgxot that whUo 
ho was with us we had not loved him mm. Tho hrtte part of 
the memoir, wlitto the author writes fitom histmn knowW^s 
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fm oontres in thn ptyehological problem preaented bj Scq/timioe. 
Atef m a kin g allowaiiee for tke uicoiiiplate elate of tke etorj^ we 
mint confoM that to onr taete Hawthom appeare to have in thia 
<stm veottuttd mther too far into the dim dreamland of the 
finitoeque and unnatunl. Tha atory, however, la powerful and 
ifjtMeetiiig aa it etanda S^hatue may be trfcen ae m aome eeoee 
fui ideal lepreieatatioo of Hawthorne nimaeli^ and of the conno- 
01 the revolt of a doe bat Ulobalaoeed nature againet the 
proMUo Mllim of modern life, the art i« admirable ; but wo 
ean hardly call it healthy. It will command iteedf however to 
the lover (4 the rarer literary eeeencee, though it may probably 
remein wiaare to the vulgar. 


DE BEADTOfR’S PEFK.V, JKUDO, AXD SAN FRANCISCO.* 

I N the preface to the loAt in^tnlnient of the Marquiii de BoauvoLr*e 
VtiyagB rowtd Hie WorUl a note of eadnuett ie etruck which 
eeema hornoon our care throuj^hout, and which insensibly rningics 
with our enjoyment of what is in itself to the full os dosorving oi our 
thanks and praise ae the Volunioe which this young author gavo us 
a year or so aj^o. It may bo that in the course of transcription and 
preparation lor the prossi his freshly written aud li^ht-henrted 
notes have uncoof^ously been set to a minor key. Private griefs 
liave within the interv^ mingled witli the public sorrows which 
for nearly two years have crushed tlio spirit of a patriotic 
Frenchman. The return to his native shores was saddened by the 
death of one to whom he. hud looked up throughout the voyage as 
a l^ido and compAuioii.' From New York he brought home the 
coffin of iUeutenant Fauvel, a sailor worthy of tJie French navy 
in its best days, to whom the Prince of Joiuviile had entrusted his 
son, the young Duloi of iVrithit^vre, a coutempomry and cond- 
deiitiul friend of M. de Beauvoir. The loss in May 1H71 of a 
beloved father, to gratily whom the present record was undertaken, 
WHS all but aDsorbsd in the abyss whicli bad before that time 
opemxl for the glories of Francs. The call to arms, wo infer, drew 
away the writer from his unfinished work. A prey alUirnately 
to ** patriotic illusions and to tearful reality/’ wbat better plea can 
he urge for a rough and aomotimes incoherent simplicity^’ which 
ho could in nowise oihico from the work of this year of war and 
sorrow P The translation itself falls short of that of the previous 
voliiuMW in ease, elasticity, and idiomatic point, putting the author 
at an increased disadvantage on appearing once more before the 
English public. 

Ai>art from this lowered tone of enjoyment, there is no reel 
abatement of ^roeptive or descriptive power. Tim writer is ns 
happy as ever in seizing the salient ^iut of whatever comee iiowly 
witfilii his ken, whether in the works of nature or of man. The 
drfit glimpse inside Pekin, at which point ho now takes up the 
tale of bis journey round the glob(\ opoua to his mind the mystery 
of that singular stage at which the civilization of the C'hine'>o 
Empire at present stands, typifit^l aA it is by the exteiior 
oondilion of its <ui.pital. ** WJioevor has not M‘en Pekin does not 
know what dacay means.” At a disttuioe the picture is indeed 
such as to keep up the illusion with which the tiuveUer 
approaches the theme of so lusny tales of wonder and romance, 
rassiiitf in the full blaze of iniddny the lunguiliceut bridge 
tjf Pa^i-kao, the party rode through the imposing gateway, 
the tinest thing they had seen m the Celestial Empire, wlUch 
lecalls the grandeur of Babylon and Ninoveli. ( )nco on the other 
side, it is soon to bo no more than a stago docxiration. Soon a 
second Babylivnlan wall is reached, battlemented and boNtioned 
with lifty pagodas, fifty or sixty feet high, ami somo forty broad. 
This divides the Chinese citv, wbicdi has entirely grown iip sinco 
Polo's visit to Cambuluc, os lie chIIm Pekm-~a vast and straggling 
space, where woods, tmoph}?*, and moi’kots are intermixed with hiiU 
mnted.streets of •h4)pH and a })t»piilai!« teeming like nnts^from the 
Tartar city, a great square, cutting the ht^rtz<ei with its embattlovl 
spires and Nimnite walls, like the tii>t, having ten formidable gates 
aud iimumembLD Hvu-storie^l forts. VVitbin ibis outer \v41ll arc 
three uonceutric towns, diviviod fnun I'acli other by iuWrior walls. 
First comes the MilUnry city, with its burrocks and great thorough- 
fttrst, next the ImperiiJ city, with the tvalaces of tho imuularius. 
eaiib eoiitoiuiiig a hundred kiosks or so ulace<l together, and 
tlually in the centre the Sacred city, the rosiJence of the Emperor, 
ittf thousands of roofs covered with the Imperial yellow. Here is 
the oiirious MiMshan, “ mound of cohI, or of ten thousand yeaiv/' 
obvkmsly an artiiicial work, the holy of holies of the Utde^tial 
fhiniire, which Oolorud Vule, who lins ongmved it in his edition 
of the great Veaetiau’s travels, is disinoiiued— we fail to s^ee whv — 
to identify witli the ** Ureeu Mount ” of Kublal, deseribi^d by Polo. 
With his finger the atteudnnt mandarin points out the tops of the 
walls, where for twouty-six miles four enrriagos enn run abivast, 
the light green roofs 01 tiie mandai'ins' palaces, and the diuk blue 
domes uTthe temples. Vision) of lumrv niiiiquity, of w^arlike 
prowess, of saffe civuusol aud staU4>mamsLip, rise up before tho 
imagination or tho entranc^^d apectator. Lie recalls the proud 
Mimgols with their quaint artillery, as pictured by Aiaroo I^olo 
at the taking of Sisiigyaug, mounting to the assault, ** and 
Genghis Khan and ivublai Klmnl” Alas I in a couple of huuiti, 
whigi the Sacred city is reached, tho mohuicboly truth is forced 


* Snn rnuir^; Me Cmtc/HMss of a VntfM rvtmd 

Ilf nTorM. By tbs MArqviis de Bwiuvoir. Trandntrxl tfoni the French by 
AggM n^Hskm 8tc^ieuson. With tbUeu Engruvtu^ fiom il^tao^riipha 


interior desay. ^ Thdbosv Mhmphis, Mm»f cottftafei 

riihis wbieh toB of a hlf ; Pekin preys upon itMUU.ll ii a co^pM^ 
ialliog day by day into 

When, from the height of ths magniflcoit walls, stIU slmnet eatlrs, whlih 
sarrutind the Tartar dty, I cast my eye over tbs Saorsd and Imperisl dty 
enclosed within them i when 1 saw the splendid penpsotivs of bastions, of 
gstewaya surmounted by pagodas, of fortifications at the snides of ths 
wells, and looked at the conical shining roolb of ibo templM iwrh rise up 
from tlio midst of an actual foeest ; when, twmlag to thndSliqr alds^ I 
glsnood at the Chiimie etiy, nod pieliiied it att Co m^-ssif frill of fifii and 
verdant freehneas, traveiwKi by limpid sirsama, fruroiahad wjUft oaiuioo» 
populous and noisy, I frmcied tnat 1 oonld fetreoe in my tai|mkttoa the 
PoKin of a thmusand years ago, and 1 stood overpowered with iSslirtioa of 
this wonder of the extreme Fleet. But, by dcgroio, 1 MW all near at hand. 

1 traversed these streets, where the carriages lurro worn mis twmtf frwC 
dsSp, in which tho audsat open soafvrs sssni to form a gfoat ataitmm ti> 
Toaoh the narrow path which runs by the bousas oa either sUs «f the pre- 
cipice ; 1 got out of my eart to look about me better, and fouad ngrself up 
' Ui my knees iu an abominable du»t of the filth of centurM ( 1 followed the 
lino of the moats, oanali. and rirers, dried up for ever, miAr bridaes of ml 
I marble, ruinwl aud UMlnes now— these gardens^ parhi, sad po^ which 
were fonneriy so wonderful, aufi turned Into a dsMft BesiM trimupbai 
nrchM of marble the crumbling huls of miserable sho[)koepers raios above 
them a foroKt of polf«, with paper advertisements which danoe in the wind ; 
and aU this Is made frightfully uniform under a thick txiatlng, and through 
an iiiees<i.unt cloud of acrid sntfocsting dust. No, said i to myself at the sight 
of all this, this i.) no town, but rather a Tartar camp, devastated by the 
simoom in tlie midst of the dci>orL 

Unlike Siam, nothing is sacrificed in tho architoetare of China 
to external ornament. To the increasing magnificenoo of tho 
interior the national taste opposes even a decreasing amount of 
oiiUlde oruarnentation. To inis is duo not a little of the poor 
and even Mpialid aspect presented by tho miuui of buildmgs, 
public and private. Vot uothiug can well bo more truly 
(iriental than the air of what is known os tho ** circular streov 
the unpronounceable Cliirioso name of which is too much for 
M. do Beauvoir. It seornod to him ns if a frock of cockatoos 
ha4l alighted on an oasis in the midst of a silent dosert. It is tho 
only lively place in Fokin. Thousands of scarlet boards with 
gilt inscriptions are suspended from sloping poles above the 
siinp-fn)uts in this twisting street. Soldiera and merchants^ 
palanquins, mules, camels, coolies cross and jostle one another, 
an perturbable civility being throughont tho rule. Nut only do 
myriads of children entangle themsiilves with the visitor's legs, 
but he is amused by tho old men, tho grown-up children 
<jf China,” ^xroudly holdiug the string of an eiiormons and 
fmitaslic kite, or winged dragon, or eagle, eighteen or twenty 
feet in spread, which they guide deftly through tho throng, 
enlivening tho time witii sallies of native wit. Attached to 
the kite is soiuetinics, wo nro told, an invisible vEoliau amiaratus, 
which iniitatort with the moNt iiifi^rn.il noise the S4.>ng of birds or 
tlm huiiiftu voice. Tht) full of n pigeon from contact with one of 
these strings explained to our author the mystery of the sonorous 
waves of harmony which Im had for days heard 'soaring through 
the air and rising into the higher atmospheric regions. The 
pigeon carried ncMss the feathers of bis toil ot their root a 
chartninfr uEolinn harp, light os a soiip-bubble, and exquisitely 
made. The birds as they cieavo the air give forth a harsh tremolo, 
or n plaintive note, according to the nipidity of their fright* 
Instead of this being, as he thought at first, ono of the hundred 
thousand absurd funcies of the disi'iples of Confucius, ourtravellor 
loarnt thut tho object of these hnrpsis to preserve tho hapless pigeons 
from tho talons of tho vultures w'hich circle in frocn round tho 
bnttlements. He roncludes this odd story by "telling us that 
he forthwith bought a whole stock of these pretty searecrows 
for the dovecoU?s of friends in France. This wns about the 
only article wliich he found it possible to purclinsc with liinitod 
means iniVkin. ICnamels, jade, ivory and lacquer, particularly tivo 
charming little elephant-s in white cUnttomt^ work cariydng golden 
tunvta, wen* only to be bml by strangers at four times the price 
asked iu the well-known shop* in tho Kue Hrouot. Among the 
more serious triutupb.s of muivs art are the bronze instnunenta 
of tho observatory on tho terraco of Tung-Chi-Men, to be 
seen iu Cohmol \uIo’8 luigraving, constructed under the care- 
of the .fesiiit Father Vorbii st, 270 years ago. They are admir- 
ably made, supporU?d by faiiia&lic winged dragons. Our tmveUer 
wiw most struck by a ctda-^iial globe, more than eight feet in 
diauu tcr, on which rue niarknd all the stars known in A.D. l6cc 
and visible from tlio latitude of Fekin, 39® 54' N, Tested in every 
way, these instruments weru found as accurate and perfeet as when 
llrht made, tlmnks to tho dryneosof tho climate. The famous praying * 
machine wns also vUited in the Temple of Confr&ctus ; itis desfrnb^ 
ns a kiud of cylinder, thirteen fuet in diameter, filled with holy 
papers, and tinned round liko a top, a quantity of oexolitas ct sup- 
|K»setl sacred stones bidng arranged around it Under the ehalge 
{ind tuition of M. liomaire, the interpreter to the French Legation^ 
who at nightfall, disguised with false tail and slippery it mnt to 
sally forth through the gate cjf the Chinese town to wxt Jn fijto 
h>west as well as the highest society of Fekin, oor ttUveUeif mm 
initiated into much of the myeteiy of the braefr, end 

usugea of uatire life. If our autW has not much to add upon the 
subject of religion or education to tiM full and graphie oamlivo 
of the Abbe Hue, or the Gfoarics of Dr. I<egge, ho iomartft 
Uvtdlaen aud piquancy to hhi touches of whatia, thmurh alL 
most distiiictive of Chtoose cuUm. Eealota aHinoge t? . 
for the mtoruimabk system of examtuatioa thm to 
^th its infinite gradation of rewarda; wiB ha toteMtoa to 
hear that tor tiie fin* thm toiuMtoe of tjhe eoslMl w too 
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4 iieii|«’l« di^giMip ivUob U mmI to ^Wt 

^e)«« Ih oM i a d eoudidaiiMi toUk mm ttio diflbrMtt mnruieet 
-of Ae Bmpoe^ Ihero it rtiarfe^- fawiW willi Eoi^ 
pmr •imu^ the tpedd of mr tbnm^ the eentrel 
^ 8?^ gateway of Tddeti-Men> between ^ Cbinete 

«nd the Tnrter dty. Of ell memorieie of the intellectuel end 
mtiietie gieatneii of old times not wren the Gleet Well Htelf, 
<dely et no little riak by <nur tmTollenii cen exeel the 

etopeadeuf group of tombe of the Miog Bmperors, An erenue of' 
tbiee ntilee leaae from the eatmnee gate to the neereet tomb, 
tometL^mt bv white marble oolumni^ then by two iSnoa of acnlp** 
turad monolithe fifteen t^t high— ^mele, elepbante, hippopotami, 
and lions, wviged dragons, end finally, twelve emperors, wearing 
helmet e^ CQunue. rtiins of the Summer Paliiee, over which 
grief and sheme choked the writer^e utterance, speak of the in* 
termediete glories of art and wealth and luxury, accumulated by 
the mloifi of this wondrous race, sacrtiicod on the altar of native 
perfidy ond of alien retribution. As the most cheering prospect for 
the future of China, we turn to the memorable State pAp.‘r pro- 
eented by Prince Kuug, in which, pointing to the oxaiuple sot by 
the insignificant State of Jt^pou, he dwells upon the nUvuutugcs I 
and the necessity of Western itcienco. art, and civilization. ^ 

It WHS among the Japanese, tlio French of the Enst,” that 
3 V 1 . de lieauvoir found himself more ospeeially at home, and entered 
with the keenest zest into the life and habits of the iuoj»t lively 
mid ingcuioua of Enetern races. Wherever ho went, sunsliino, 
emiles, fiowem, and delicacies, urith the unfailing ^H)haiho/' tho 
nativo ** good day,** beset his path. Htrange, rich, and pictuw^w^^no 
s::ostiunoB, altamatiDg with the opposite extreme which the un- 
conscious innoconfie of tho tubbiiig-houso, or the street of baths, 
pre^^mU to Uie wondering and haJf-scandalizt^d stranger, reveal 
canons of taste and ethics as wide as possible apait Irom those 
of Europe. Much ns we havo road of Into of tho aceimrj', 
tho poople, and tho arts nr institutions of Japmi, we have seen 
nothing to vie in point of lifelike nnd entbusinstic description 
with the narrulivo of this yonng luilhor. Well-bred, kecn-sigiittHl, 
and reflective, he carries us along with him in agreoublocomprinion- 
ship. Itifl with a feeling of rc^gr^t that, after a rapid aurvoy of 
tho Pacific and the American continent, noting heedfully all that 
is worthy of remark in nature or in man, wo part company with 
tho traveller uimn his native ahorca — a regret eiibancod by tho 
circumstunceM of personal nnd national sorrow which dim the rc- 
^ollootiou of so delici htfui a Vvi/a//c round the World* 


SKUICTCULTURE.* 

f 1 11 IE mystery of the silkworm and its product hna Imd n 
JL pcrciiuiiU nltwiction for tho yemth and age both of notions 
and of iiuliudunls, though perhaps, ns liie world grows older, 
the gaze of mere furiosity is b<iiiig exchangt^d for the eager eyc^ 
of epocuJalion, An early perception by European nations of tlio 
value of the raw ninterml whence tho eoMtl^ Median, Assyrian, 
4ind Coon gannenis wore iinuiufaoturod, seems to have cIoiIhnI 
tho secret of its origin ■'with im nir (»f marvel as proftuind 
as that which sunx)umh*d tho philosojihors stone or the Iimd 
<it Prester John ; nnd ov<fn when all w.cs made clear, d«'ltiy« 
find hiiidranwa to the utilizalion of the* discovery lent a sort 
of iuten^st and charm to the subj^'Ot. Surh aiiciont authuri- ! 
ties as AristotJe and the author of tlie IWiplus point more nr ks/i 
vaguely to tho as the source of tho fnaltrial of silk fabrich; 
but it’is certain that (ireeco and her colonies understtHsi the 
working of ilie siibstniico long before they knew whence it came 
or how it Wiis produced, t^omo Konmn authors fancied it vraa the 
hair ” of trees, and Virgil (frco»y. ii. 144) writes 

Of Ethlep forcMt^i lioar with fluttirring 

And downy carded by < ; 

whilst others identified it with the ihreails thrown out by a 
sholl-fibh wherewith to ftttiu:h itwlf to its rock. Tho first 
mention of a spinning inject and the clotlis fonued therefrom 
is duo te> Paiiaanias, whoso hair-trulhiul, liniMjibuluuf account, 
reminding us of tho g'^s^dping vein of IIer4>4]otu.s, seoins to justify 
ti doubt whether 8eri<ia wjw so cnllcd frum tho 8«roa or the 
fiilkwonns; in short, whether the p(»«iple were named from 
the product, or the product from the people. Apparently thw 
Asiatics who had intercourse with China kept the i^rctto them- 
eetves for commctcial purposes : for till the nixth century of our 
era, though silk was in not* at Itome, it came tfiither from Tyre 
and Ik^’tus, and was a IVisiaii luonopidy. Then, however, two 
Nestnrian monks, who had been to Chinn, induced Justiutan to 
send them on a mission in quest of silkworms* eggs. Those they 
bmight back to Constantinople in a holloxv recrd or oaue, batched 
by the beat of a dunghill, and thpu fed with mulbany leavcai 
Ftf six eontorled mors the Greeks of tho Ijower Kinpira monopo- 
Bied the breeding, tad It was not till tho thirteenth ceutiu^ tW 
it was extended through 8kily to Italy, and mo, in due coum, 
to Spahi and Enmce. 

Kot tbo least amuai^ chapter in the romauce of the silkworm'# 
tad migration is its first introduction into EnglaikL It i# 
commonty known that in 1608 James 1 . issued circiilitf lettm to 
persons m influence among hta sulject^ rKyimineiutiog them to 
pitat mtdbeny tiees with a view to setatog silkwonna, nn4 JnUo- 
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It does not i^pcftt tbat to* tapothnoBk b* wt In antioB 
dueed any great result, and though firom time to time ** mnraI'* 
culture,** as the proeem of leaiiug sIlkwonM k esUeti bv e eme- 
whnt questiouable word-eotnage, has revivedln Bughmdui atnura 
serious shape than as tho pastime of aehuolboye, itiU it may be 
seen by a reibronee to the pamphlet before tM that in the 
calculation of the value of silk mwn In the whole world 
in 1870, England, though it has abundance of mulbetty trees, 
and has no greater dimatio drawbacks than many other ootlh- 
tries, is timjdy nowhere. China cams by its silk soventean mllUoos 
annually ; Itmy eleven, and Franco and India above four mtiliona 
ofu'b. Japan is computed to earn more than t,ooo,ooof., and 
tlie other Asiatic Htatos, exclusive t>f Eenia, a little more than two. 
IVrsia now earns loan than a million, as also docs the remainder of 
Europ«^, when France and Italy are told off. In the other quaiten 
of the globe tho results of silkworm feeding lun compamlvely 
trifling, except iti CaUforniii, whore public spirit and Govern* 
mout bounties and inducomente are rapidly bringing serlcioulture 
into importance. With six million mulberry trees, three crops 
of silk ayonr, and a rnnulation for the cxcdlenco or the quality 
of their silk, tho t 'afiforniauH look forward to realising two 
million pounds of silk vviUiiii two or three years. < 

It is under tho stimulus of these encouraging details that 
"Arfwdino'' has talnm up her p«>n, and sot down practioally 
and intelligently the necessary information for sucooisfiit MCiri- 
ciculture. Gther writers have preceded her and dlsoouried 
niort^ fully and lonrncdly on tho same topic, but appanmtiy 
with little practical result. Jt sterns on age since the publioa- 
liou by Mr. Mumiy of the translation of the French treatise by 
Otuiii Dandolo, and it is nearly a quarter of a century since Mrs. 
Whitby of Lyuiiugton put forth her cxporimontal ‘manual for 
reaving silkworms in England. Perhaps the array of cautions in 
Hitch volumes luAY have deterred lud a few renders from following 
up the e«uh)6ot, nnd have bred a very natural doubt whether ^0 
game was worth the candle. Tho groat merit of ^ Arsohne's 
iittlo pnmphhtt is that it simplifies to a mat extent the formldablo 
details of the nrocoss, imd luiMiiuizcs luo cautions and provisions 
which in the uldor treatisos weru so formidublo. Even os it is, 
tho nurture uf (he silkworm and the culture of mulberry troths 
fiu* that puri^oic requiro so much cure nnd method and supervision, 
tlmt we have no hesitation in saying that snv one who realizes 
by these luonnH an income of 100/. per acre will have fiiJly earned 
every farthing c»f the money. 

** Arachno'' contends that tbo fcadbility of acclimatizing silk- 
worms for nrae.ticHl purposes is deiuorislruted by our amateur 
renring of silkworms, rtini sho would Lave us do Tor profit that 
which hitherto wu Imve beou content to do for pastime. Put- 
ting ourselves in the place of trardabJo disciiplo^ we shall 
endeavour to show from her pages the conditions of success in 
s* riciculturc. Though such is not ^^Aniehne’s’* order, prudeno# 
dictates that, as one should vlctiisl a house before going to live 
in it, so tlie mulberry tn^es which uro to feed tne silkwona 
should he the first couiiideration. It seems then that, given on 
aero eov^Trd with 400 frees of u year ol«l, it is not till the third 
year that any adenimto crop of leavos can bo counted upon; but 
*‘in due timo eivch tree, under proper cultivation, will yield from 
100 to 200 lbs. of fofKl, which, beginning at tho low estimate of 
3/. per acrt<, would increafto till cRoh acr« would yield above tool* 
worth of huivos.’' I’ho trci*s require a hlieltorcHi situation, a rich, 
heavily- in aiJunMl noil, to bo well slaked, and inulchfai with short 
litter find decayed loaves. At three years old they will hoar tlio 
lo5H of loaves to the extent of 5 lb., but no more. After that 
tiutir produce will increaso at tho rate of half oa niatiy leaves 
again year alter year, until at fifty years tlia tree is supimnuiti- 
atod. Tho tree is propngated by flc(^d, layers, or cuttings, Is 
Hensltive of bleeding or ollim* injury in getting tho leaves or young 
branches, ond donmndM nmnuro thneo n year— in the winter, spring, 
and nihUumuuT. It requires to Im 3 kept to a hedght of four feci, 
with six feet between each tri 30 and uiuo betweou each row. The 
average yield of an established phmtation la thirty pounds of loaves 
per tree, and the lcavo< should l)o worth five shillings per hundred- 
weight ( p. 1 3). For silkworms, it is “ Arachno^s ** opinion that the 

Moms alljn,’* or common white mulberry/* is tho best, and 
tluM is borne out by most writers, though Mrs, Whitby lias very 
high authority for maintaining that silkworms ted upon tho ** Morus 
multicaoUs” spin a silk equal, or suiKirior, to the bwt lidian. 
Mr. Mongrediou, in his 7 'r«ee and endorses this rmluion, 

a«»H:iHling the Morus inoretlittna— another black-fruited and edibl# 
variety— with tho aMorus multicauHs. There ore, os many nsadon 
are aware, other breeds of silkworms which prefer other food 
plant#— the tkmibyx Yama Mai, so lovely in it# grub and butt^y 
stages alike, which teiid# on the oak leaf or the apple leaf; the 
Bombyx Cynthia, said to have fed on the llicinus communis, or 
Castor-oil plant, but^ now and recently mcNit associated to our 
mind# with the beautiful Ailanthus glandulosa, and two or three 
other# more faniOus for their great beauty as caterpillar, or moth. 
Of both, tiian for the stmerior axcellctio# of the silk they spin. Tho 
spedality of Bombyx Cynthia is the strength ofitM 

goUta brovm/ ** mtiior than its gl<miDe 9 §, in which 
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£{ If inferior to othem, mu§t bftTe led to the inereeaed coltivatioii of 
the dilfliithuf for silkworm food« Mr. Moogredieo in 1870 pro- 
nounced its yield of leAves, except under very expeuiire culture 
and in verr warm seasonsi to be unequal to its grower’s expecta^ 
tions and tne silkworm’s demands; and, though we observe that the 
cultivation of the Ailanthus is sUll advocated, and that the groat 
purveyor of all the requisites for English sericiculture, Mr. Teut- 
schel of Colchester, is advertising plants of it for this purpose at a 
cheap fl^re per score and per hundred, it seems to us tnat sober 
serlcioulturists will do well to limit themselves to the Morns alb^ 
or one of its varieties, for a food plant, and to the Bombyx morl, 
or mulberry silkworm, for a spinner. 

The first step towards settia(r up an establishment of silkworms 
is to lay in a stock of eggs, winch, to be good, should be of a dark 
^oy colour, and which are now hold to bo no belter for being 
Japanese than if European eggs ; an ounce of cugs at a cost of 
from ICS. to 25/f. will produce 100 ounces. These must bo 
wintered in largo-inoiithed bottles, ^uite dry, corked without 
wholly excluding ventilation, and buried neck-deep in the shade 
of a north wall, or else in a perforated tin box, placed on the floor 
of a cellar. The object of tuus keeping them cool is to retard the 
premature batching of the eggs, which might otherwise occur 
Doforo the mulberry was in full loaf. About the latter end of May 
the sound eggs are tested by their capacity of floating in water, 
placed on wooden trays in a warm room, and covered with fiunnul, 
ibr which on the fourth day n piece of white muslin is substituted, 
llie flannel is used to warm, the muslin to protect, the eggs, lindor 
a proper temperature the worms appear about the tenth day, the 
token of their coming being the change of the eggs to a diuker 
colour. It is in the hatching that most care and puius are needed ; 
for each day's hatch must be kept on a separate tray and labelled 
with its date, and, os soon as born, the worms re(pilro sprinkling 
with young tender leaves. On behalf of incipient sericiculturisU 
we cty Mrs. Whitby mercy wlum she says that the leaves must 
be chqiped fine at first, and larger for each ago, and actually 
proscribesnchafT-cutior for the operation. ^^Araclino,’’ on the other 
nand, argues that what the worms do not get iu their state of 
nature cannot bo of vital consequence. Much nicety is required os 
to the feoding-trays of strong whito paper, perforated at the base, 
and with slight pasteboard aiders. They require to fit neatly into 
each other ; and at each fresii demand for fotxl a clean tray has to 
be placed within that whicli contains tho worms, spread evenly 
over with fresh loaves, the underside rie.vt to tho worms. To these 
they will creep through tho liolcs, ami, when they have done so, 
the tray with the withered leaves and refuse must be removed, 
clean paper being put under the tray whieli contains tho worms 
and their fresh food. Till tho worms sleep their first sleep at six 
days old, they must bo fed K'gnlurly morning and evening, and 
auv disturbance of their sleep ondangors serious consequences. 
Sifk«>worius sloop four times, at stated iiUervuls, according to their 
treatment: and under favourabh^ circumstances tlu^' begin to spin at 
flfty-tlve days after birth, care being taken to fe('tl them regularly, 
wholesomely, and liberally after each sleep. They need no arti- 
ficial heat, but perfect clennliiiess and ventilation, and the iipj^er 
story of a house, dry and light, with the means of ensuring hhade 
niid seclusion at need, is ns good us the best 4jf luburnturies. 

** Arnchne” lays great stress upoiigoiitlonoss, patieime, and tender 
handling, and lulviscs that wuen it is desirable to detach the 
worms from a tray or leaf, they should bo enticed away by n 
fresh leaf. She does not believe in the injuriousnoss ef wet or 
dewy leaves, though at tho same time she docs not recommend 
artiilcial saturation. I’erfuuios ami di^nfectanlH, wliioh have been 
often recommended to ensure a whohMome atmovSpben» and tho 
satisfaction of the olfactory organs of the silkworm, which are un- 
usually sonsilivo. may, she tliinks, have been the enuso (d llioso 
many failures which uve uomuumly attributed to climate and other 
drawbacks. 

What is more nainral than that that which is death to the com- 
mon CAtorpillar should he death also to the ‘S avalieri,” as the 
Italian calls tho silkworm? Hut nt about the day, 

under natural proccs.'scs, spinning lime comes on. The worms 
evince this by wandering tVoni their food, with silk threads 
issuing from their monthtji. They must ho ultructed to light woodon 
trays jurnished witiithin bmnehing stalks, each worm being allowed 
eix inches space. In four days the cocoorii*, or oblong ciU'ca of 
silken thread, will have been spun ; iu eight Ihey will Ik* tit to gather. 
The a(U*r process depuids on wlu'tlier tho cocoon is devoted to 
reeling or to reprodni*tion. In tho latter ohm*, tim moths succeeding 
tho chrysalis ore paired on trays and coveivd with cloths; and iu 
throe days the fenudes, having been placed on caids, each lay an 
average of 400 eggs, and then die. lUit when reeling is the 
destination of the edtotms, they are phiceil in on oven of such a 
touipemtum as to dry them Avlthoui scorching the silk, an extra 
precaution agtiinst which is a thin board at tho bottom of tho 
ovon. Another enutiou is not to ]n‘c:»s tho cocoons together, 
which at this stage would destroy the silk. A test of pixiper 
drying is to press a cociKin betwixt linger and thumb. If the 
chrysalis in,<ido crumbles at the pressuw, tho coc<x)n is diy ; if it 
rt'tnains a lump in the centre, it should be remitted to tho oven. 
When dried, the coctKins should bo weighed, imcked in boxes, 
and tho weight of each box marked. Average c^icoons are worth 
ct. tbo potuid, and a pound of cocij»ous is enough for a silk dress. 

Not to weary our readers with mon^ details, it must be briefly 
Abided ibat the vital cautions about silkworm rearing are to feed 
Iragularly, earefiiUy, and lilierally uj^uono and the same sort oi 
4^0iOd^ ^ great aUietnoss about deauliness, vontiiation, and | 


tampenUnfc ; to be teoder^baiidad with tham, and to avoid Ma* 
turbiag them, emdally when asleep ; and to guard them firoia 
cats and birds and inascU. With these jprovisiiiiia they will pro- 
bably escape the diaoasas to which ailkwontt 4 ledi is heb. If 
otherwise, we are afraid that Arachne’a” learned diagaosis of the 
symptoms of disease will not do much to assist the of re- 

covery. This is the weakest part of her pamphlet ^ Silkwoniis,*^ 
she writes, ^'are liable to four fatal oiseases. (iKlJttalyais — 
symptom: the worm becomes palsied. (2) BlaiPwver-^the 
worm turns black. (3) Had fever—the worm tains red, and its 
bead swells. (4) Consumption— tbe worm wai |!p| ^ gtadaally 
away.” We should suppose so, in each instance. Itf Justice wo 
must add that she would separate the sick from the Whole, 
Would-be silkworm feeders will find in this publication the in- 
formation suited to the needs of a beginner, a list of sound diuectiona 
and cautions unencumbered by surplusage, and a preponderating 
clement of common sense. With Aracbne ” for monitress, we 
should not despair of seeing a return fur n plantation of mulberry 
trees and on investment in eggs, in the shape of 
MilliouB of spinning worms 

That in their green shops weave the sniootli-biiired silk. 


THE STORY OF THE PLEBISCITE.* 

1VT TVT i^l^CKMANN-CHATUIAX have done good service 

i.vX IvX • to France by demolishing one superstition, but they 
are open to the charge of propagating another which is no loss 
pernicious. The notion that I'uris enjoys a monopoly of political 
enlightenment while the provinces are sunk in hopeless ignorance 
and stupidity has been much encouraged by their writings. More 
than any other writers, they have accentuated that opposition 
between the urban and rural element iu French society which has 
ended by arraying town and co'untry in two hostile camps. The 
clever people in their books almost always hail from the capital ; 
the dolts are always provincials. ** If you had but spent a couple of 
years at Paris,” says Cousin George in this story, “ you would see 
things a little plainer.” Tlio thouglits of the iieasantry never go 
beyond potaUies and cabbages. They are the dung of the Empire, 
the manure to fatten tho dynasty. On the other hand, and in sharp 
contrast tf) this chronic obfuscation of the bucolic mind, tho lowest 
Parisian workman dwells in an ntinosphcreof political sagacity. Ho 
is on a par with liisiuarck iu his knowledge of what is going on 
around him. Ho is incapable of b<>c(nuit)g the dupe of pernicious 
scheming. He possossos the key to the riddles which perplex and 
mystify his provincial brothers.* If this is merely an exaggerated 
fomi of saving that tint love] of political intelligence is higher in 
tho groat towns than in tho villages, tho proposition is undeniably 
true. It is true of England and German v as well as of France. 
Tliero is always more intelloclual activity to be found in the 
groat centres oV population than iu ronioto' rural districts, lint 
when our authors pro(*eed to attribute tho rocent disasters of 
hVnnoo to the ignorance of tho peasnntiT in mistaking the drift 
of tho pMnscitCf oue i^ tempted to ask whether this bo not 
an assumption in accordmice rather with their favourite theory 
of the two rival strongholds of political light and darkness 
than with tho actual fad. The enlightened Parisians are the 
last people in the world to be acquitted of all share ixv 
tho responsibility for the national disasters. 'Whose were tho 
voices which clamoiirod lor war, and rendered it impossible 
for the Emperor to recode from the false position in which 
ho had placed himself iu tho Hohenzollern imbroglio P Tho igno- 
rance of tho peasantry contributed doubtless to the calamitous 
declaration of war, but tho candid historian will not shut his eyes 
to the part which Wris played in the scenes which immediately 
preceded it. And what, too, of the convulsion which ensued upon 
the Prussian conqimst, of which the benighted peasantry were 
passive imd horror-stricken spectators ? MAl. Erckiuann-Chatrian 
will find it A didirult task to vindicate tho intcdligenco and patrio- 
tism of the enlightened imvvifr of the capital during that terriUe 
period. If they care to trace the mislorluues of thoir country 
further, they ought in candour, ns a pendant to the FUhmiie^ in 
which the iterance of the peasautry is represented as the main 
cause of the calsmitoiia war, to write :he “ Commune,” in order 
to show the equally fatal results of tho crude political dieama of 
the Farisian rabble. 

The stoiy of the plihi^cite is told by Christian Weber, the timid 
and siniple-iuinded miller and mayor of Rothnlp, a village iu the 
valley of tho Melting, between Lorraine and Alsace. Cbristian 
has a political instructor of dangerous frankness in the person of 
bis cousin George, who had knocked about the world, and after 
setting up a manufactory of matches at Paris, and marrving a 
Parisian widow, had returned to his nativo provinoe to keep a 
public house. Naturallv cousin Geoige saw further than liie 
neighbours; but we doiibt whether, in tho spring ol 1870, tfqr 
Frenchman, however patriotic and opposed to the roliag pow^L 
had so folly realised tho hollowness and corruption of the Imperiiu 
ilia strictures on the Imperial Govennneot have the air 
of being ante-dated by some months ; and evfo now, read by,^e 
light of the easy wisdom which follows tlm event, th^ seem to ua 
hardly fair to the Emperor Napoleon : — 
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ahow a child a Mich: of taaar-ctndy to nahc H la«^ i aad i4kMi 
4doMiimlio«cr, lie puts H bock into hi« pocket. The tiick it played* • . . 
It in not ■> didlcult to preaent acttHtnU to iho Chunbera So maity OiiMO* 
noUi wlikh liavo no exhtenoe. So nuch nnmlUon of var, of which no one 
hnoin anythiiijt. Sontnehror rotiring peiuttoae; eo wnoh fbr the eahfti* 
iates ftto^ «o mach for efaaik|p*e of luiubmu The nnifbrmi are changed 
every yME^h-tbiit i« go^nl for husinesa, I>v the Depatioi cniiatie into 
thcee thhi|rR? Who checke the Minitter'a bmlgele? And Mie daputiee 
whom the xdiuiaiter of the Interior hae recommended to yoUi whom yon 
hare nm^ted Uke fhole, and wliom the Kmperor would throw up at the 
very mtmecUini. if thoae gentlemen breathed a ayliablo about vidting the 
niwmab and examining into the aeeoonto. What a farce U fa I Why* yea- 
terday, peaaing thn>ii(;n l*faaUU)urgi 1 got upon the raroparta* and i aaw 
throD of the time of If erod, oinm ^m-earriagea eaten up bv woniia and 
paints over to coiueal the roiteimoM. Thwe very ^ua* 1 do believe* 
ro«eaat everv third or fourth year— upon paper— with your money. An i 
my poor Chrbtian* you are ooi very aharp, nor the other latopla 
villiigQ dither. . . . What vou want U etUicallon ; you have nakwi for 

beOa (Rolbalp was to Imj nwarewd for voting Mmight with a pcai of bulla) t 
but aU the acrtool yon have iaapiiiierablcaheft*and your only achoolinanter la 
old Adam Fix, who can toaoh Ul» children nuthiof^ by reaaon that he knowa 
nothing himmlf, Wdl now, if j-ou wore to a«k for a really good aelnK>l, 
there would lie no monev in Uie puhlio fundi*. Tho,ix» la inoni'y enough for 
bcll«, but for A «<K>d Hchoolmitder. tor a large wclI-vrnUlaUd loom, for deal 
Umebm and tnblce* for pictuivH. elaU'M, and bookji, there is nothing ; 
for if you had good wcIiouIj*, your ciiildrcn could >\ad, write, and keep ac- 
connU; they would ao<m I h* able to liH*k into the Miniater’s budgets, and 
that U exactly what His Majo^iy wishos to avoid. 

There ia much truth, though uot a little unfaimeoa the Ein- 
peror ptTwuAlly. in thin and other invectives of which cousiu 
Ooorge i» made by the collnbAinitors their mouthiucce. Clearly a 
sound syetem of ihI neat ion is u very real need of France, and 
iigurea very properly fis a conspLcuoiis article in the progranimo <•£ 
regenenition. Hut wo regret the tone of cxag^ratiou which lliu 
authors of this book pcrsUtently adopt in dealing with this sub- 
ject. It is not only not true but mischievous to say, n« a Frcnch- 
man is made to say further on in tho story, that if tiio people had 
been educated they would have known what was going cut upon 
tho other side of tho Ubine ; that they would have had national 
armies^ able gcnemls, a watchful commissariat, a sound organiza- 
tion j that they would not have placed the power of iiuikiiig war 
or peace in the hands of an imbecile; that they would not have 
attacked the Germans; and that the Gormans, seeing that France 
wfi.1 ready to receive them, w<mld have been careful not to attack 
her. Education would still have left untouched the deeply seab!<l 



scathing diagnosis. A souud system of (xlucation iimy accomplish 
much, out it will not prove a panacea for the natiuiml disasters 
any more than tho luck of it has proved tho sole cause of them. 

The fact is that tho patriotii* feeling and Hepuhlican sympathies 
of MM. Erckmaiin-Chatrinn do iu»t allow them to write u{ion the 
events of 1870 with anything like judicial calmnetiH. There is no 
evidence, beyond their lucro assertion, to show that tho ptihUvito 
was the organized hvjxicrisy described in their book, <»r that iu 
object >vas to trick tlie nation into a doelnration of war, although 
undoubtedly tho disaflbctiou \t hicli it revealed among u consider- 
able section of the army (cndtMl to make w'ar probable. Their 
account, both of the previous attitude of tho (ieruiuns and of tho 
incident which precipitai«sl the crisis, is a Hagront iniHrcpreseuta- 
tion of historical facts. Whatever may have been the. scheiiica 
of Count Bismarck, it is not true tliat tho German natiun had 
for years nourished ill-will towards France, and had ** waited 
like a sot of sulky follows hir uu oppiutuiuty to make her fed 
It is still less true that the Spaniards wanted M^rntpeiiHier 
for their king, or that, b^'ing thwarted in this desire, they vindic- 
tively chose for their king a prince ** whom a million of Ger- 
mans would support if neceeipnry.” MoutpeuHier was never more 
than the nominee of a faction, and the llohetizolleni candida- 
ture was definitely withdrawn before tho outbreak of war. 

Of much more value, os a contribution to history, is the graphic 
description of the utter want of pn^paratiun on the port of the 
Impenal Government. Cousin George mokes a jouniey to Hcd- 
fort towards the end of August, and relates w^hat he has 

seen by the way, ** recruits, guua, horses, munitions of war, 

barrels of biscuit, all arriving at the railway in heH|>s.'' There 
were couimissaries who did n«.tt know where to lind their stores, 
colonels hxiking for their rogimvnts, generals on tho search 
for their divirions and brigades. '^They are seeking," bo ex- 
claims, for sMt, sugar, coifee, bacon, saddles, and bridles, and 
they are ^tting charts of the Baltic for a campaign in the 
Vosgee." This picture of the fatal confusion of the momentous 
fortnight preceding the commencement of hostilities is not at all 
ezAggerated, and furnishes an astonisblntf commentary on the 
famous ** ready, aye live times ready of Marshal Lebcmif. 

News of the disastrous defeat of Worth is brought to Rothalp 
by a vsoimded ouirassier, whom the aimplo rillaj^ would have 
lynched as a deserter. The straggler is speedily followed by the 
main body of the defeated army, piemntbg such a sp^ 
tacte of desolation as was not emy to be forgotten. The 
Uhlane followed close upon their beeU In the first party of 
them Chriitiiiii Weber reoMises an old icquaintaiMw in the 
person of Otto Krell, one of tbuss Gemisn pfiotogcapheia who 
h^ been travelling about the inountains a Is# iiia||lba bsibrs, 
^taking tbs Ukeneeses of all the village folk.’* The ittfible OUo 
itoo^j mqoites after the beslth of the poor Hajor’s nice 8 wins 
oowB, and m twenty-Ihre aheap ha had last ysar. Tbiaia of 
cottsse 'dM prelude to a heavy reqaisHloo, to be aueoseded by e 
dl haavy eiactiona, as the wave of Bavariaasb Wturfett* 


bsegon^ and Bodeneia swept over the he p t ee i emmliyw ^ Our 
autnon have many detidta to ralaia of the wholoaile pUh^e wop* 
tiaed by the Germana, and of their insatiable appetItaA They 
ate the'worst tliievea in the world, and would talta we very hsaad 
out of your mouih to awsMow it But these are mtasirlei bml** 
dental to war. A la guerre oomme k la guerre^*’ as the Duke of 
Saxe-Melningen politely but cynically observes to poor M. Weber, 
in answer tohiaremonstranees. Happily the much-tried Mayor bad 
been able to preserve a large sum of ready money by aeotOtly 
sinking It in a box at the bottom of his miUi^atreom, 
much to the dismay of his daughter GrddoL who, like a 
true Alsatienno, kept a sharp eye 011 toe strong-box 

which WHS to furnish her dot. 8he is furious at the risk 
of her parents dying without being able to reveal the plaoo 
of its conceal inont, which foods nor father to remark oil 
the unnmtmgcabluuesa of girls, and the disappointing relulta of 
tho most excellent training. Orddol had hod four times as many 
blows as Jiuyjb, because she deserved it on account of her wonting 
to kot)p everything, putting it all into her own cupboard, and 
saying, There, thai's mine I Tlowevar, Urddel hod seme excuse 
for this anxiety alxiiit her marriage portion, for she was in love 
— tiiurb to her father's disgust— with Joan HapUsto Werner, derk 
at a neighbouring stone-quarry, and ex-ortillery sergeant— A poor 
mairh for tho Mayor’s daughter, but n clover and deserving fouow 
nevertheless. On the outbreak of war Jeon HapUste Joins the 
garrison of Fhalsbourg, whwe his brave conduct wins the admira- 
tion Ilf Greilors parents. Escaping after tho capitulotioni he tuo- 
ccedA in joining the ill-fated army of Bourbaki. The rumour that 
all who had escaped and again tal<on service ogaiust the Prusriana 
would bo shot throws the im}Hduous Orddel into a violent 
paroxysm of despair. She nbusi'N her father for having sup- 
ported the pUhi»cite, and cousin George for not going to 
tho enuiuy, and ends by hurling a hatchet at a German aoldiac 
who happened to enlrr while her |vaMsion was at its height. 
Happily no nutowsrd consequences followed from this rash act, 
aftiT which M. Weber whs glad to get rid of hit daughter at 
any price. Accordingly, ho no longer withholds bis consent 


to her innrriHge with Jenn Baptiste at the end of tho war, with a 
; nor dowry is fished up from the 
Griidul with her moods ot iendumess 


boltuui of the mill-Mtream. 
nnti fury, her mingled gonerosity and selfishness, * is just ono of 
those bits of cliaractorizatioa in which MM. b>okmann-Chatrian 
excel. 8be must bo added to tlmt gallery of portmits of tho 
French peasantry which they have traced with such masterly and 
lifelike ucctimcy. 

As ti work of art this story is inferior to Its prodocossors, for 
the Hirnplo n'lison that it is treated by our authors as a vent for 
the delivery of their minds on the misfortunes of thoir country, 
with A noHMituiate fervour which is ofteti intemperata and unjust. 
It is difiicult to combine a novel and a philippic, Wo English como 
in for our nbare of reprinicb. England, we are told, is not what 
it once wiut. We have beciiino Uh) rich, and cling to our comforts 
overtfiiK'lj. Our great statesmen are no longer Fitts and Ghatbsms, 
who looked to tho future gn;atneM of thinr nation snd toolc 
inejisures U) Mccure it. Provided only that husmins prospem frfim 
day to day, future gtmemtiotm and the greatness of Britain give 
them no "concern. And then we are threatemMi by MM. bSek- 
nmiin-('hHtri»uj with the stock bu||^fo^ar of the development of North 
Geriimny into an enormous maritime Power, a Fruiuilfm atmexation 
of lloiiand, a Biissian attimk upon (hmstantlnopfo, and whatnot, 
All this is rather weak and undignified, to say nothing of its 
irrelevancy. A manlier note, and one which carriiM with it more 
promise of regeneration for Franco, is struck in the concluding 
aspiration of (Jliriftlian Weber, “ Isd us try to regain by labour, 
octioouiy, and good conduct what Bonaparte lost for us by his 


MABEL HKKON.* 

W E have no desire to s^;e all men and all forms of society 
ffXHctly alike. Gnifonuily becornos tiresome after a while ; 
and if there is no discord in h monoUme, neither is there variety : 
so that, on the whole, ubitormal developments arc rather go^ 
than otherwise, and unusual social armrigoments piquo our 
curiurity for the one part, and make us better satisfied with our 
own more humdriiin (^niditioii for tho other. But wo cannot 
say that we should like fo live among tho people fainiliar to 
Mr. IV'flcfK'k ill his quality of author of Mabd Jierrni, Not 
that ** darkest, strangest ijiysfory of Gilgai " is equal to the queer 
serreta cherished uiiioDg the folks wCo live in Ifernbupc atul 
llaverboJine, with the parts adjacent ; while the things tuey do, 
and *ho manner of men and women they are, totally upset nil our 
calculations of social probabilitiea, and reduce us to a caronic state 
of wonder, tempered by iucnHlulity. Taken singly, perhaps, 
both things and people might be accepted, one at a time, as barmy 
possible; but mingled together they make a eonglcmarate of 
oddities unlike everything we have ever seen, and ptunfolly trying 
to our faith. 

No doubt a man may be found base enou^ to marry his well- 
endowed cousin solely for her fortune, snd without even a pretence 
of love, end wicked em^ugh to make her dead in Milwaukie, and 
hit little daughter deed in Algeria, for a better chance of the esUtss 
between whlmi end him stand these two lives. But, being so bsse 
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aad wicked# end a dever fellow into the bargain, be would ocaTcoly 
Imve dofloo nia wotk by hallos, ooneef nenUy weekly and ineffectti- 
ally. If be bod determined on auppveadng ibeae two oburootiire 
Uvea, he would baye Mtppreaaed tnem in eanieat, He would not 
have left the one, hie wife, to wander about tbe world at her 
pleaaurei evt adrift an American dvoroe that would not atand 
good in any Engliab Uonrt, and at any moment able to return to 
her old boiue and make faeraelf known to her former Irienda ; nor 
would he have given up hie child into the keepii>|i[ of her own 
coimexioni, who would be eure to nut in her claim when Hir 
Liond died, and to make everything Known when or if aha mar- 
ried. We eanoot but think thia part of the framework vwy abaky, 
and, if ever probable at idl, only prubable acmie hundred yoora or 
more ago; now, when rripid ooinmunicotiou has made the world an 
•maU and brought all people into so much cloeer contaot with each 
other, it le close upon an impowibility. Granting, however, that 
General John Heron is barely posflible, as one strange being acting 
in a vddted, mad, and silly way combined, his strangeness of 
cireumstanee, if not his wichodneas of nature, is surpassed by that 
of Bill Foster the ponchir, and the Reverend Mr. Chesbam the 
vicar. We do not deny mt possibly, snmowhoro about England, 
a village poacher and a well-to-do vloar may bo brothers ; but that 
these two men ehould be brought together in the same parish, 
though nndcT different names, and both bo brothers, on the wrong 
aide, of that GenoralJohn Heron who had mode his wife dead in 
Milwaf^ie and hie datighter in Algeria, though really leaving tbe 
latter in tbe care of liis sisior-iii'luw who lives where both vicar 
and Mtcber are to be found, is a little strong in the matter of 
coincidences. And when we odd to the fact of this seijret re- 
lationship, well known la both if iinconfesscd by eitlier, the unre- 
lenting persecutitm of Mabel by the vicar because she is a Heron, 
and the femilioir friendliness, not to say patronage, of the poacher 
fbr tbe seme reason, it is easy to understand how far removed 
feom anything approoohing to a picture of English country life is 
thie odd, and vet not worthless, novel. 

Mr. Peacock is kind to his readers in one respect ; ho loaves no 
doubt in their nioda as to the moral status of his characters, aud 
saves us the trouble of discriminating for ourselves by a free use of 
verbal signposts. The vicar, Mr. Onesham, is his villain jmr e.r- 
and a very proper and unmistakahle villain he is; though 
things are so ordered that ho does not camniit much crime in 
fket, but only indulges in such exhibitions of temper and spite 
as we ehimld have thought more natural in a woman than a man. 
He hates Mabel because she is a Heron, as we said ; and from 
the first endeavoum to dissuade her aunt from taking charge of 
her. And when the young lady is engaged to his nephew 
Edward Fnlbeck, he preaches a sermon so directly attacking her 
that one or two of her ftiends got up and leave the church. He 
has not much evil to say of her, however, except that shf3 
vreare felse hair, which she does not; her beautiful hair being 
an heinditiury ^tif which she shares with her mother and 
all other female Herona The funniest scene is that wherein 
hie brother Bill Foster the poacher confronts Mr. Chesham in 
Mrs. Heron^ drawlng-rooiii, and proclaims their fmternity by wav 
cf defending Mabel from the insinuation of illegitimacy whicFi 
^ ^6 pRiw nos Hung out. Tho intelligence produces, of course, an 
wtounding effect. For Mabel and Mr. Ohosbam, and Mr. Ful- 
msk. the fetber of Mabol's young man, and Mrs. Heron, who 
has Drought her up, are all related; Mr. Chesham, whoso first 
wife had been a young woman ciUled Cheshatu — hence his namiv— 
having taken for bis second Keturali Fulbock, Mrs. Heixm'a sister 
and Mr. Fulbeck's sister. Consequently he is brr>tl)er-in-]iiw to 
Maber» aunt, as well as her own actual uncle by nature, if not by 
recognised relatiouship. It is a tangle, we admit, but we have 
made it rather clearer than our authtrr has left it. 

There seems to be a little oonruHion iu tho cirounistsncps. if 
not in the character, of Mr. Cheshnni. He, like brother Hill 
the posohor, is tho illegitimate son of a gentleman and ** a young 
woman, a servant-girl from Lincolnshire. They cal K mI tho’eWebt 
of 'em William, and tho other Joseph," says brother Hill, in that 
famous scene of explanation and ilenunciutioii in Mrs. Ilcn^n^s 
parlour; '*and when he (the father) iliod, ho left Vm a hundred 
Bound a year apiece. Joseph U>ok to schooling, got some educa- 
tion, and wos made a hedge parson." Are there such things now- 
adays in England P Fifty or a hundred voars ago they were to bo 
llauad in itoty both in Wales aud the North country, also in the 
extrema Weet ; but we question tboir existence at the present day 
save as loqg*Uved stogm, the last remains of the old svsteui. 
But bow Mr. Cheahani, beinff originally a hedge parson with only 
a hundbreda year, and no light to his name^ could have oomo to 
be the vicar of a parialpUke llaverholme m beyond our power 
to make clear. Bishop and examining chaplain must both have 
been men of aacceptioual amiability or disastrous indolence; and 
the hedge pmon*B oharaoter does not seem to have bemi of a 
kind to make all else forgotten, nor were his acquirements greatly 
superior to his manners-— whioh were, to say the least, bad. The 
fact Mr. Peoixick'sstrenffjh as an antiquary is his weakness as a 
novelist; end the old«worid mvoiur ho has given to his story, though 
invaluable in an essay or in a romance of foregone times, is ruinous 
to the interest and life-Ukeuess of a modern. noveL All tne dreum- 
otiMicss of present society are forgottan. The increased faoilitiea 
of ocmimnmqatioin, the dilHoul^ of diaguiae, of hiding, of social 
thh greeter publicity in whiob we all live now com**' 
Mmd ifiA tbe closer and more atotiouaiy lives of our giandfathora 
mi the power of the police, and the network 

mi tied eveiywheie-"-the^ things and the thou- 


sand modiflcaiiooa of maanen growing out of them ore ignored by 
Mr. Peocodc in tiefonnailoo of his pkit; and the oonseqoenos se 
a oeitsin sense of oanfurion and unrwtf# The sMe too is eoH 
and bard, and tlmimDvanatioiis are iduffula^^ WbenEdward 
Fidbeck offers his hand and heart to Mabel, them is mo more life 
in what tiiey say then if two mummies were set e-talkhig.^ He 
makes love as stiffly aeSir Charles Grandison in his newelHvig and 
best fiowerod waistcoat: and all her answers are hi ftMimnles, 
thoimh there is so mueh of nature in tho interview that, she 
stood silent by his aide, she looked iipim him as tbe sleirlfSil upon 
the sin and sorrow of some neverniiecping city.” Not that Ed ward 
is in any way sinful, nor specially sorrowfiil. save that she doubts 
his love when he says, ** Mabel, 1 love you I ” and clasps her hand 
to his heart : — 

8 fa 0 ^tly witbclrnw it 

** Edward/' Mho Boid, ** you Imvc long loved ms as a flriend, you do so now. 
Your life has been takon up with thoughts, niit with sssing msh fiMos. You 
do not know that yon lovo mo moro thnn u a firieiul." 

9ho arose to loavo the river side, but his sad pleading fees dstoliMd bar. 

• • • • • • 

** K<lward, I am porploard," she said. ** You have always Kpoken truth 
itsolf to mo, and I can trust your judgment, but what you say surprises me 
so much that I inu«t think l>et'ur« i anower you.” 

Think before you know whether you can hive mo, &lal>cl ! And does it 
then require thought or calculutiou ? ho said, iuexpresBiblo miaory clouding 
his count cnunce. 

“ No, Kdward, no— do not bo unjust— I know my feelings now as well aa 
I shall ever know them, hat 1 may not have words at command to express 
thorn.” 

TheJr even again met. She could oorom/iud tho tones of her voice, but not 
the divine llglii of her featured. iCo at onuo know all. 

'* Forgivf* me, deareat, («|ieak when y(»u will;” he sold, and ho took her 
band, and they walkctl U>gothcr toward tho house. 

And yot Mab0l Ifgron is not to bo cast aside with contempt. It 
is the work of a learned man and a thoughtful one, and there arc 
abundant traces in h of just observation and nice discruaiiiation ; 
but its method is so dry and hard, aud its spirit is so far out of 
harinonv with its chronology, that its epou points fail to have 
their fuU value. There is, too, a perplexing inequalitv iu the work 
throughout, eapeoially as regards the naturalness ana vividness of 
tbe characters, of which sotuoaro human enough, while others are 
more |)astehoard dolls resembling tho human figure moro or less, but 
without depth or substanco, oven for the kind of things they art*. 
Edwanl Fulb<*.ck is one of those. Not the niot^t Iriendly, and scarcely 
the most imaginativo, critic could commend that young mao os a 
tolomble likeness of a living being ; and Maljel herself is nearly as 
shadowy. On tho other hand, David Stotherd is strong and clear, and 
we fancy must have been drawn from life, not merely evolved out 
of tho depths of that inoxbaustible consciousness w^re novelists 
keep their patterns of men and women. The dreamy mvsticiaiu 
of tho old Sweden borginn wood-car ver is well shown and clearly 
mridortni ; but for all that, wo question if Mabel Heron, tbe young 
lady of tho place, would have boon allowed to enter upon such 
terms of faiBilim'ity with him as aro recorded by the biographer. 
We think that her aunt would havo looked after her more cloaelv^ 
and have prevented both this innoceut yet unconventional iVUsQa- 
ship, and also her familiarity witli Hill the poacher. We question 
if Mr. Peacock ^s genius will over load him to become one of the 
successful story-tellers, and whether fiction is not labour in vain 
for a man whose whole bent is evidently antiquarian. He may 
of course come to moro brightness and vitality than he has vet 
attained ; but we think it doubtful ; and we should imagine that 
bis true path in literature lies elsewhere than among the subtle 
fancies of suntimont aud romance. 


GERMAN LITEUATCRE. 

flUIE tendency to apologize for some of the worst Homan 
X tyrants, which has for some time past been prominent in our 
historical literature, is creditable to the m(.)dem spirit in so far as 
as it proceeds from a disiiiclinatioD to receive traditions upon 
trust, Iroui a sentiment of equity and humanity, from a recog^ 
nition of the extent to which every man is the creature of ius 
ago and circumstances. Tt is niiachievous and unseemly in so far as 
it proceeds from a deliberate purpose of extenuating the offences 
of arbitrary power, or from a mere love of sophistioal paradox. 
Tho memoiy of Tiberius is more indebted for such vindicariou as 
it has received to the former motive, that of Nero to the latter. 
Caesarism, and its involuntuy bat effective ally ComtisiD, cannot 
but look leniently on so typical an impersonation of the fmperia] 
system es Tiberius; Nero^, we suspect, might have renmiiied^^- 
out an advocate if advocacy had not involved ernguiarii^. Tbe 
matter would be of little importance but for necessity mpoead 
upon Nero*8 vindicaton of casting a slur upon faiiCerirnd tesftnioDy 
in the persons of Tacitus and Suetonius, two writmv ot the % 
highest moral repute among their oontempo^ea^ swayed by no 
discoverable partiality, endowed by their social and offlMai pomon 
with every opportunity of knowing the truth about oceurrsaces too 
recent for oblivion and too remote for passi o m If they have oaedit ' 
all tbeee advantages meiely to deceive ^ our eonfidcsiee in the 
authenticity of any histury must be impair^ and Hie aeciuntilaied 
stores of experience are rendered wortnlesa. This wouht be . 
too high a price to pay Ibr a vindacation of Nem, end we are ; 
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oxooaaw^jliOlua^^ to, firoiki a latidoble daoiro to be xm out of 
HolliMid, brbBii Bobmitted to the veoUauite ettendent on cmnpoei* 
tion in a Ibiei^ binruiitfe. In point of Mr^g^ment he oerriee ell 
before jWil-r we onlj wing needful^ in fiect» ia to eatebUih the 
credibility (^the anoent authoritiee, or rather, as the onus 
btmdi lies on the other iMe, to show the insufficiency nf the 
grounds on which it has impeached. There is absoluteijr 
nothing against the veracity of TMtus in this part of his work save 
the exceptional character of some of the incidents he relates, and 
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the exceptional character ch some of the incidents he relates, and 
the vague snapiGion that he may have been misled by certain 
** Memoiii of Agrippina/’ respecdug which some modem critics 
talk as conddently as if they had read every word of them. In 
fact we neither know that Tacitus used thu««o Memoirs, nor that 
they were unUmatworthy, nor that they existed at all. The most 
interesting chapter in the Ixiok, however, is that <m the poisoning 
of Britannicua, which has been disputed on the gn^und of the un* 
acquaintance of the ancients with any poUon ca])iible of p^^»ducing 
the effects doacribed. By the aid of a Hcientific friend, Dr. Ibiabe 
is enabled to domonstrato the fAllacy of this assertion — a most 
hazardous one to have made under any circumstances. The book 
will be completed in auoUier volume. 

Otho IV.* was by no mcaus the least able among the Ocmi&n 
Emperors, yet bis reign was among thu most iirifi»rtunate. It 
was bis mischance to be brought into collision with Franco under 
the ablest of her mediaeval so\ei\'igtis, and with die I'spacy at the 
very acme of its development. Unequal t*) either conU'st, ho has 
bequeathed a name momoniblc in connexion with a erushlug 
defeat and a penance of unexainph'd huniiliaiion. In his chamcter 
there was much to respect, and the irifidonts of his varied career 
are among the moat remarkable illustrations of the political and 
religious aspects of his time. Herr iiaugcTfeldt'H niography is I 
composed with care and impartiality, and is highly iuteresling 
throughout i 

Prince Magnus of Denmark, Duke of Livonia from 1560 to j 
1 583 ty and successor (by purchase) of Uio last OS rand Master of 
the Teutonic Order, ia hardly a suiiablo subject for biogmphy, on | 
lu^couut of the almost entire abatuico of poraonol dctailM respecting 
him. It ia apparent that he bore an active part in the long sories ! 
of conflicts by which his dnmiuionft w'cre aistractwi during thu ] 
whole period of his soveroigntyj hut, frequently as his imino 
occurs, his personal influmice upon the course <»f events seomM to 
have been ho slight that ho gives one the ich’ii of a mere shtiltlo- 
coch tassed to and fro amid the JiUMctiaus, Poles, Danes, Swedes, 
and Gormans, who disputed the poN<f . s<d<m of bis uiifortunato 
duchy, w’iiich he neverth»dos)!» retained until his death. ^Th« lalo 
K. 11. von ihn»<*i*s so-called biography, there fore, is in theta liistory 
of these complicated and at the* prosent day not very interesting 
trniri.actii>ns. It is composed in u siaiplo ami lucid stylo, and is 
evideutlv founded on a thorough knowIe<h^e of the aubjcHJt. Its 
highest interest perliaps consists in the il lust rations which it sup- 
plies of iho initial slugos of Kussian nggn^hivenvss; its 
dramatic episode is Ih. 'll of the five thousand ScoltiMh auxiliaries 
who nearly oil perished in a coritlict with their own Livonian con- 
fedorate**, wrought, on by the arrogance and prr/rrvulufu inycnium 
of both |»artie 9 . • 

Lazarus, Daron von Schwen li t, a general and counsellor 
of the Finperor Maximilian II., distingui«»|j<*d for his military 
Eervicea Hgnlnst the Turks, and Still more honourably ns an 
admin isirat^ir and cotmacUor in donn^stic aff'iurs. It is bis highest 
honour to have been one of iho fewCuthulic atutaamen of hia timo 
w’ho advocated toleration on the ground of principle, liia view's 
on the i^ubject arc criibo<Ucd iti a remarkable ineiuoir addressed to 
the Emperor, a translation of which is the most intereatlog feature 
iu Von Janko's biography. 

Count Warterslebcu’a history of the operations of General 
Manteullbrs trixips in the east of France during the btsi two 
months of the war 5 is mainly based on official despatches, many 
of which the Count has embodied in his narrative, and the arid 
precision of which be has invariably imitated with much felicity. 
The book, therefore, is entirely unaUiactlve for non-wilitary 
readers, Intt this very disdnin of unprofeMsional aufirogea affords 
some gnamnteo of its fitooss for the technical circles for which it 
i.-j probably designed. 

E. Amda history of Enwpe from tho beginning of 1867 to the 
termination of the laU war is a continuAtlon of a former work 
by the sniue author, and ia diatinguialied by the aame merits of 
jiimrtklHy, condenaatiaa, and penspiouity. 

inr. A. LiprinSi in hU exatuinaliou uf the legends respecting 

* Smstr Otis dw dtr ITrJffe. Ton O. LoDgwAildt. Hsa&sver i 
Bnmpler. Ixmdoo : Ashcor 

flfssmuu am Lidsmd, Toe ILIL wm Besss. Usrsiis- 
r^eetrae von Mafias iMlMirm van Bahl^ LsiaMgi Dnucker A Bmnblot, 
Loucion ; WimsmsAKwgsta 

t Z^wrm iMUsr oMi MsWr* Toe WObillm Edlsn von Zariba. 
Wien; BnrnninHsr. Unte: WHUasM A Kesgste. 
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affbid a lively idea of the ndrit of romontio xnttU&oulltm in 
the early Church. Dr. Lipaiua’a midn poritlon, too identity of 
St Paul with the Simon Magna of the peeado^Bemenme 

Becoguitions/* ia very ably supported, bat the fhot k one of 
which the significance may be owdlr ovei^eatlniatsd. It by no 
means follows that the light in whicu St' Paul was regarded 
an omhittored and decreasing body of eontroveraial opponenta m 
the middle of the second centuiy ia a fhlr erHorion of hk lelo* 
tion to the Apostolic ooUvgo in hia own days. 

Dr. SchoUen'a essay on the traiUtioni^Mmeoiing the Apostle 
Jobii's Tosid«>nco in Asia Minor t a(uwcd|Haiai>l^^ 
uating spirit of his oarlior writings, lie Mia aslae a eonaidcrabto 
body of toNtimmiy in a cavalier manner, and aeeina to proceed 
throughout on the assumption that any inaiduhlo dlffionlty in 
an Rneieut narralive oflbrs a sufficUmt reason for n^eotinff it ; a» 
if perfect perspicnity in every dutsil, aftor a lauae of ^hteen 
hundred years, were uoMsible in the natmo 'of thluga. He ia far 
too dognmtic in his neoisiiin of such difficult qiumons as the 
authorsiii)) of the Apocalypse and the Fourth Gorool, and exhibits 
a (grange inaenaibiJiiy to thu intornal ovideuoe 01 atylo in ffifUng 
to perceive tliat whoever wrote the Gospel aacribsd to Bt John 
muHt have written thu Epistle also. Indued bis view of tbo latter 
is fatal to his own catdinal proimsitioii that the former did not 
apii4>ar till about a.d. i $0, since in that case tbo imitativs tupple** 
mont could not have IxHm produced before A.n. lyo oribo -^a 
palpable abMirdity. liis conception of the beloved diaciplo of 
thu Gnsptd os a mere idealism, not iutundud to reproaeutBt. John 
or any other apostle, wo cai» only charactoriae as ridiouloua. On 
tho whole, erudition and acutuiioaa have ruruly been axartud to 
less piirjKiso. 

Two able pam]tb]ots on tho existing disputes botween the Inqw- 
rial aulhoritiuM in UurniRuy and the Church of Korns show iho 
reiil ahum of tho Gorman laity, oud their resolution to rondar thu 
members of rcUgious corporations harmico) at any sacrlikc of tlio 
guaranlocs id' porsonul liberty. J)r. Von Bchulto’s | assay is chitUy 
concfirm^l with Urn sUtistfea and orgunizatiuu of iha religioaH 
commumtios; Dr. AVossorschlubim's $ with tho general qucsTiuii 
of the rulatinn i*f tho 8tat»5 to uccJesiiuitical affairs. Wo ragret to 
diKCovor iKi Hyin{itoms in either of a disposition to euiialuor tint 
claims of tho parochial Catholic olurgy to tha protoetiun of ihu 
muilar HutiioriUi^s. 

Thu JVi ihniUut lectures *’ Ji in course of delivery at Ihuliii 
Hp]KMtr to iupr<*.«oiit ill thu main the theology of that paity in thf 
' l^iiHiiian Uhiin’h which regards HcdilMiernirvohur os its founder imd 
iH inudHl. I'hc pr/'K'HHH of its dovehjpomnt sinoo hia period would 
m »*m lo hiivo laviMirutl the critii'nl rathur than the aiyatioaleluRu^at 
of Ilia limcliing. while at the hiuiiu tiiiiu thuM} diseoursea displn\ n<» 
lack of rt^ligiouN furvour, and must indemi, whether idoqiteitct^ 
coprnev, in purnpiauity bi rcgarthnl, be considered vary rsmarksblu 
comju.niiiojiM, Thu itunjbers bofore us relate for the most part to 
thu Huiijucts most usually ooiitroverted between sopomatufaltsU 
and (inu>^siipuniuturulii«lh. The friuiuent rutHreocea to Dr. Koiat 
AttuHt thu uluady growth of tho intluoaos of this etnineni Bwiss 
thoohigian. 

Dr. E. Doubler’s l(vturo on llollemo oroolea^, In Vircbow nnd 
Von noUzumii'o'ff H series, in a ch*ar and able hiatorkol coiia|M>(*tui 
of the suhj«^t. T hu author ealHbliaboa a trimitite cbronologicnl 
clAesificntiori of omchw— the Dodonman, when tho primitive 
Agriciilturrd population was chi»diy intsrestod in forecMSta itf thu 
weather; thu Dedphir, bulmiging to the era of free political 
activity ; tbs inysik or th«*urgic, lypiHod by the Cave of Trophoni 11 
and ffourUhing when religion was becoming an offiitr of SL'mt 
ritua and ningicol imwntatioria. 

^ Dr. Post •• defends the doctrine of pemonfil Immortality by con- 
aidorationa derivf*d from the assumed subjectivity of human know- 
lodge, and the consequent want of evidence for the roality of the 
ex tumid world. Thu effect of this lino of argitmeut ia to savi* 
Gia fbturo life at tbe expense of the present, which k netiilvcd 
into a mere Illusion. 

A ineritorioiia work, Dr. Gideon Spickm-'a eppositkm of Shaftos- 
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buir’f pblloaopliy would have been more meritorious still if the 
author bad oonfioed himself more strict!? to his bostness^ which we 
take to have been the elucidation of Shaftesbury’s own views 
rather than the development of auch speculations of his own aa 
he conceivee to be connected with them. These, digressions ore 
not amia in matter, and display a laudable indep^etice of meta- 
p^sical conventionalities, but tbe style is ^ vivacious and 
eilervescant fi>r the language cf aober investigation, and their in- 
troduction impairs the symmetry of tbe monograph* Dr. Spicker’s 
analyris of tbe ** Characteristics,*’ however, m very satisfactory, 
and very aooeptable as tending to revive interest in a writer who 
is less read than be deserves. 

An intellect of another order is investigated in another spirit by 
Dr. F, Jodi t# whose essay on the life and writings of Hume dis- 
plays nothing of Dr. Spickor’s excursive goriiaiity, but is a model 
of impartial and accurate analysis. Dr. Jodi’s attitude towards 
his author is simply that of a reporter, and the only point on 
which he feels bound to express an opinion of his own is tho dif- 
ficult question, Whio||||f the three interlocutors in tbe Dialogues 
on Natural Religion Mo be considered as most nearly expressing 
Hume’s own sentiments P These, in Dr. Jodi’s opinion, notwith- 
standing Hume’s scruples against tho demonstrabiuty of causation, 
inclined to the teleolorienl thoiem of Clean thos. 

The utility of J. W, S|)oiigor8 bibliography of works on the 
Darwinian theory 1 speaks for itself, and would be still further 
enhanced if it could 1^ accompanied by a slight analysis of the 
books and essays quoted, showing their general tendency and line 
of argument, aud tho partioulor aspect of tho question to which 
they principally refer. 

^ Dr. Hagen’s essays^ on insanity $ proceed from the pen of a 
circumspect and considerate physician, deeply iinprcssod vrith tho 
peculiar difilculties of his study. It is hard to determine whetlier 
physical phenomena stand to tho malady in the relation of causti 
or of effect; moreover, they can only be adequately investigated 
after the death of the patient. Psychology may afford the re- 
quired key, but must be cultivated in an empirical spirit. Such 
is the purport of the first and moat important of J)r. llagon’s 
essays; what ho understands by an empirical spirit appears from 
the accompanying minute, exhaustive, and iiiexpresf^ibly painful 
study of one of uie most irredeemably dismal cas«>s of insanity 
ever made public, that of Count Chorinskyll, whoso murder of 
his wife by poison was a ratMe cMi^hrc about four years since. 

Tho peculiar misery of Chorinsky’s case is its exhibition of 
abject aafforing without any element *of tragedy ; the ever deepen- 
ing gloom of Lenau’s lifeU mitigates tho ropulsivoness of the ulti- 
mate catastrophe by investing it with the semblance of austere 
necessity. In Chonnsky humanity is degraded, in Lonau it is 
in some measure ennobled. A, syinpatiietic and not ill-written 
sketch of Lenau’s hapless career, chiefly compiled, ho%vever, from 
Sohurx’s biography, forms the sole redeoniing fonturo in tho 
otherwise worthless book of a worthless author, Johannes Schorr. 
The rest of the volume is chiefly occupied by provocations to 
national rancour and prejudice, morally on a par with similar 
productions on tho other side of^the Khiuo, but innocent of any 
pretensjuos to elegance or wit. 

A collection of Tetteia from Goethe to EichsUidt**, although in- 
troduced by tho editor with much pomp and circumstance, con- 
tains little of interest. Eiclistadt was the conductor of tho .Icna 
AUganuiM LiUratw'-Z^ituny^ aud the corrospoiidenco relates 
principally to the concerns of that journal, to which Goethe 
contrinuted, and in which ho took a corvilal but patroinzing 
interest. His letters are mostly brief and couched iu a formal 
style. The most remarkable passage is one in which ho expresi»e8 
the conviction that all varieties of opinion should be repn^sented 
in a literary journal, and that the functions of the editor should 
be analogous to tho.se of tlio Speaker of tho English Ilou^e of 
Commons. Some of bis strictures on his unsuspecting fellow- 
contributors are sufficiently amusing. The most iuterestiug part 
of the correspondence extends from 1 803 to 1813. 

Moritx JoJeai's reminiscences of tho Uuiiguriau Bums, Petufi ft, 
do not amount to a regiilar biogranh), but vividly depict that 
impulsive and erratic genius through the medium of anecdotes, 
some derived ftom personal acquaintance, and all, os it would 
seem, sufficiently authentic. Pelofrs character appeiurs to have 
been of the accepted Magyar typo, except that, with a full measure 
of bb eountiymen’s fiery and contentious spirit, ho was devoid of 
the praotioal intelligence which luis made con.Htitutjonal govern- 


ment poesibla in Hnngaiy. He was a pnmly lytM foet, whoa 
stren(^ consisted wholly in the otterance ofinmaiMieiiedemotbt 
and in hb qnidk sympathy with the dbtinotivw aspect 

of the manners and scenery of bb country. His dsMriptioiis 0 
these, though probably not the most vsltiable Mtioiia of hi 
writings, are those to which he will be priaeipaU;rJ|M fo 
whatever celebrity he may acquire aihong Tb 

evanescence of pure lyrical feeling when rendered tain a itmng 
ton^e is generally in proportion to the charm of thecuimnal, am 
in Pettiirs case there Is no depth of thought, no lUtSlKVUal sug 
Mstiveness, to atone for the loss of the original magic and music 
Although, however, the range of Peidfi’s intelleotiud sjrmpathie 
was narrow, he was by no meag« an unsophisticaUd peasant. H 
was acquainted with German, French, and Englbh, and well roai 
in the principal lyrical poets of all these oooutries, Goethe lu 
characteristically could not endure. 

L. Meinardus, tbe author of twelve letters on the preseu 
condition of music in Germany *, desires a unity in the Ten 
topic musical world correspondiog to that now so happily ^tu 
blished in ^0 political order. His recipe is a veiy simple one 
everybody is to admire Jobaun Sebastian Bach as much os h< 
him^lf does. Tbch, it seems, has the practical advantage 
ascribed to tho Republican form of government in France — In 
is the composer oui tmts dms0 le Until, however, th( 

Wagtieritps and the Schumannions and the Mondelssohnions ccju 
sent to rally arouiid liis unifying banner, the field would seem t« 
bo practically in popsi'sbion of Huother Bach — namely, Often bach 
whoso pieces, in the July of last year, had seventy-two represoniUi 
tions against furty-six of those of all other composers pu 
together, 

Oscar Rieeke t actually is a poet, whoso spirit and melody con 
trast mo?<t favourably with the trivial commonplace of most con 
temponirr Gorman lyrists. Ho has unfortunately fallen too 
under tho spell of Ilcine, atul the most important section of hi' 
volume, tho cycle of poems ontilled “ Eiminoui-ed,” can only !*• 
regarded as a cieditaulc rinproxiination to an ininkitablo morh l 
He is more di^inctively individual when more objective in st>li' 
some of liis ballads are highly pathetic, aud u of liUl- 

poems illustrative of popular proverbs expresses pithy wisdv' < 
with most felicitous effect. 
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HnOBlSBS AT THE MANSION HOCSE. 

|Kfc th« ftg-ttid otf a Settion a ConMltvativa Lord 
V? raoaim lift din9ftr a Liboxal Miiuatry, tbe talk- 

ing OIL bouL fMm ii iiftitraB/ of a tamo ai^ oommonplaoo 
omer* ape icme Uiingpir which are laid as tpetters of 

oomcae* MinMnr oaa rtamtk that the Corporation of London 
*fa a grand ^initituiiieai aad 'lhe Lord Major dan reply that so 
are the Houses of Ibuiiatndii^ l^inisiers can point out that 
penhnat^ thediOtd>MMw k Ai, excellent nian--stii 
Majp^^aM^eikhdyeUtSM Mayor, although he 

is their po|Mu4i >oppooeu^ acknowledge^ with handsome 
candour that Ministers at least work hard and mean well. 
When these oompsooiplsosa are over there is nothing more to 
bo said* It is a pp^tt<;a|[;jMmjiu^ Dtoin which i)QUtics are ex- 
clnoed^ She mst majiubt ruffle the Liber^ feelings of his 
guestsi and the guests mav not ruffle the Conservative feelings 
of their host* A eerUdn Wgth o( time mUftt however be con- 
sumed in speakingi and the ingenuity of the speakers is gene- 
rally equal to the tiMf 6f making as much as possible out 
of the tiny oratorical capital they have to trade u()on. The 
CuANceLLOR, Yor example^ was great on Wednesday upon the 
proper metaphor to be used in speaking of the Uomie of 
Lords. It was not to be called a drag, but it might bo called 
a dy-wheeh To hear it called a drag made the Cuancellou 
unhappy, because that leemcd to imply that the coach of the 
Commons sometimes went too fiist, which the Chancellor 
could not admit. But to hear the House of Lords called 
a dy-wheel was calculated to ploase the Ciiancollor and 
offend no one, for a fly-wheel only makes the working of 
other machinery more perleot; and tins is exactly the 
fuo^on which, it may Im hoped, the lA>rd8 are umvers«^ily 
reeomisf^ as discharging with admirable suocom. Wiio 
could wish to refuse the Ciiakc lllok die huniilcMa pica^ureof 
ehoosihff hit mataphof 7 And no doubt it >%onld ho delight- 
ful to nioi if he could but persuade himself and his 
Crieods that in his own immediate sphere of law reform he 
xsoulci be more properly compared to a fly-wheel than 
to' a drag. Mr. Brucs spoke for the House of Com- 

mons, and those who have so oilen criticized him 
adve^y may admit with pleasure that he did his little bit 
of work very neatly, and gave a pretty turn to some of bis 
remarks, ii) desertbiiig the work of Iho Session bo had to 
choose his topics adr^y, for such matters as the Ballot Bill 
were neceMuily excluded. Any reference to that flower of 
Liberal mMures would have grated harshly on thd ears of a 
CoQservaiive Lord Mayor. Over that which had occiipled %o 
large a shoe of the time and attention of tbo Commons it was 
incumbent oa tbe Hows Secretary to throw a graceful veil. 
Baft there were subieots left on which he could safely and 
pleasftn^y tqt^ ^ could show how flir-reaching is tiie 
vigilanes and how wide the aympathy of the House of 
Comiuons, by referring to Bills the mention of which could 
give no oadpaiii. TUe Session," he said, " the House of 
^ Commons use dbtbigiiiihed itsdf by legislating for the 
SjmikoAftk of dfae ti^mn who ply their perilous tsskie in 



desp n^ee^ ai4 it bee aft m some time also tafceii 
the smseowcd the houestop and the robiu 
*«ealheb0ii^*^ IMikg tastier in the amiable poetic 
hii hatt^mda by % for yean. 

Prime Mjoiifterand the gieaft miui 
Iftwoeopaafto 

Mr. Geec|tthdo JhM ^ 

oitoidliM fte war thfpe cfthepisMiiitiidh^ dil^ 


heMen, .nd jtk not pT<>voc.ti.o of L**M(d. Tltt 
history of thW Treaty of Wasbington eU^led him with % 
fitting theme. It is inost satisfactory t&aft tne nsgotiaticmt dlA 
not ail come to nothing, and men of all pfxtim fhm hft Ab 
satis&ction. No one dreads and dkpreoatpi a culArrit with 
the United States mors ihan a wealthy eHiaeu'of lioedeit. UnoA 
the Lonn Mayor jsught be truited loradloe, as mu^ fta » ht 
I had been a Libend, mat tbo effusioedei ds%hft al the 
and aneidpatioDs of Its bright oonsehoenemL to whieb Oaneruft 
'^ScUekck ^vo utterance al the Mansioa^ Houfte a year agp^ 
have not been rendered fbtilf add teUed fay the aoftum 
That the Ministry had been mudi distrusted and sevoreiy 
criticized during the time when ft sesfusd ihe Trsalw 
would fall through, Mr. Gladstomr did not conoeal. But 
rnont wist^i inat^ of defending fliie Minlmry, which has got 
the best ^ defences, that of success^ to rely on,, he sftlaodi oa 
the oocosloU of praising the Opposition. The Ornisftrmitivei 
had, he acknowledged, shown great prudence and nublio 
spirit by refraining from attacks which might have led to a 
party triumph, but would have ^oon perilous to tbe interests 
of the nation. This was perfectly true, and it was proper and 
pleasant to say that it was, true in the pmsenoe of a Oonserva* 
tivo Lord Mayor. Tbo other topic on wfaifah Mr* Gladstonb 
felt he might safely comment was tlie presanft state of Huglish. 
trade, which m some way or otlier concertied evhrjr man 
present. The industry of the country in the Issft few 
months, he said, has advanced not by stops* but by stficlos, 
not by ritrldea but hy leaps and bounds. This has given 
rise to some complications . which oro to be xugroftted^ 
but Mr. GLAObroNE exprcBsau himself as confident ml the 
good Bf-nso and good feeling of tbe countiy, 4Uid the good 
undomuuiding that provaiis lietween the smplbyars and 
the omp]oye<i, will gradually smooth away all dlfflcultios* 
This was oiiito the right lino for Mr* Olaustomr t» 
adopt, lie holds a position which makes btft words flilffl 
themselves to some extent. When a Prime Mmister, and 
more especially when a Prime Minislet like Mr. CcLAtiSTOMX, 
who has won a great financial lopatglion, and has taken 
anxious thought for tlioso whotn has jcotisideted to be an-* 
duly weiglited m the taca of life, admires his ooontrymeh for 
not regarding strike! and temporiuy changsa of price wldt 
too much disquiet, and when he af^pesls to the good under- 
standing existing between classes as an admitted he really 

docs much to bring about or to preserve the state of tMoga 
which ho describes. 

But a day will come, end poswbly befero reiy long, when 
some other rremier will go to the MansidMi House, and Mr* 
Gladstone's reign will U over. The KRAAty as Mr. 
Gladstone said, an old Ministry, and «ild l^nistries like old 
men are apt to die, and the Mlnisftry will die, and ifai epitd{|jh 
will bo wntten. Mr. Gladstone modest^ expressed a hope 
that tliis epitaph when ,it is written ‘ will reOord that the 
hliuisuy in iie lifetime d%ently laboured in the hervice of 
ue country. We may ^ sure that so much good will b^said 
of it, ^nd that tbia will>e only a inuiU part tbe just praise 
that will 2>e inscribed on iU totahstaoe. Ifts^blundeni WU 10 
time be forgotten, and men will oltkflly fomamber ^t H did 
great thiim in its day. What wda chiefly dfalpi^blt in tli4 
sayingaof Mr. GLADeroNx and Mr. Bruor oa tbto bead Mi 
tlie kmgiug to beotftof oflloethatslumethirommllii^ 

9^y seem to regard a deeUve vote i|im ttem ie the be* 
mniOiig of Imlidi^ Which thqrh^^^ I^oLord 

MAtUR oomferftsd them hy saying tm Ihey hare a good 
•JWW Bi a SMilttg he de* 

rfared i^ whUe tbs pie fts nt HduseoC Gtaunoaa idequaftsly 
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fient tho country badly if the conatituoncica would tend 
a vory dilltireut act of representatives to Westmuister were 
they called to select a now House of Commons. Bat the 
Lori.» Mayor was quite right. Tho present House does repre- 
stiut the country marly, and yet, if there wore an election, the 
Conservatives would win s great many seats, and might 
perhatM feel ^emsetves strong enough to tdke office. But if 
. ^ey aid take office, they would do very much what tho 
l^^nt Government would do if it continued to hold office. 
v-1|'\would be a change of men, not of moosuros. The tired 
would boat liberty to play, and the fresh Ministers 
would take their turn at working ; but that would bo all. 
The ^cat Liberal measures of tho present Ministiy would 
aemain intact, and it makes little difFerence to what ^nistry 
Licensing and Public Health Bills are confided. Tho foreign 
nnd the ftnancial policy of the country would remain precisely 
the some, for it is tlm foreign and financial policy of 
the country, and nA of any pirticular Ministry. As 
Mr. Bitccs said, a change of Govornmciit might prove nothing 
more than a meroifhl dispensation of Provklonco calculated 
to preserve the lives of hard- worked men, Mr. Gathoicte 
Hakdy would have to pardon criminals while Mr. Bkucc 
went to sleep unabusod, and to sloop and not to be abused 
are delights of tho soul to which Mr. BnocE has long been a 
etranaor. Tho Lord Mayor is a very amiable man, and ho 
may have liked to know that Mr. Bruce thought ho had so 
much to gain by going out of office. But tho zealots of tho 
Conservative ]mrty must foel that the odgo of thoir estimated 
.euccess is already a little blunted for them by tiio kiiowledgo 
that to no ono will it bo more wolcomo than to tho leaders of 
their adversarios, and that Uio present Cabinet, perfectly 
eecuro agaltist the contingency of any change of principle or 
practice which they would seriously regret, only sec in a Con- 
servative triumph a means by which, under the 
bonefifjjftt j’rovideqco, thsyjjiJi^bo enabled to 
‘"health and strength. ^ ^ ^ 


favour of a 
recruit tlicir 




SPAIN AND KING AMADKO. 

I T it probable that the King of Spain may derive some 
tempomry popularity from tlie abortive attempt to assassi- 
nate him. Even the populace of Madrid, long acoustoined to 
deed* of treachery and violence, seems to have resented aH 
outrage which would, if it had succoeded, have disgraced the 
Apanish nation. The Italian Prince, if ho has tho misfortune 
of being a ibreigiior, was not an intruder or a volunteer. Ho 
aocepted tho Crown on tho invitation of the foremost states- 
men in bpain, who acted witii tho full authority of the CorCos. 
Tho offer had previously been declined both by King Ferdi- 
haho and by King Luis of Portiagal ; and tho occeptanco of 
Prince LRoruLU of iioKL'NZOU.i!:RN was in a memorable crisis 
withdrawn. The country had deliberately rejocto<i tfie pro- 
ject of a Uepublic, nor was there the smallest roasuii to boltevo 
that any coxisiderable party desired a BouitnoN rcitorutiou. 
Princo Amauro was entitled to assume that he would be a 
w'el 9 onie guest until by his public services ho had earned a 
right to (he gratitude and loyalty of his adopted country. He 
has sinoo exerted himself to teach Hpanisli politicians tho 
meaning of conetitatiofuii government; nor has he been 
Alarmed by the dieeovery dwt he incurs tho enmity of any 
fimt&on which happens for the moment to be excluded from 
power. Ho did his beat to maintain the coalition which was 
jnrKotioally diseedved by the death of Prim ; and he was guided 
hf the opinion of a rarhamentary majority in preferring 
Baoasta to ZoRUiLLA. It was not until Serrano demanded 
ehe suspenekm of oonsttintional liberty that the Kino had 
veoouree to the nid of the Kadical leader. It may be I'ound 
hereafter that he bae undertaken to solve an impossible pro- 
blem in attempting to govern by tho aid of a majority which 
has pethape no eKiateiioe ; but honesty and courage are rare 
qoa^ea in Spnm, though they may not be adeijuaicly oppra- 
eialech If the Kum lemame on the throuo be will find 
it neceMiy to eoterctee pmonal power instead of submit- 
ting to akemta depend^eo on the caprice and intrigue ^ 
ohith) of eoniendiag fiMStions. The Spanish people will gnidu- 
ally hmm that the Intereete of the dynasty are identified with 
theht <ywn, while tl^ BAOASrAS and ZoARiixAsare only bent on 
aequning power and eolary themeeWee and their Mo were. 

The would-be aaeamuit hove done their \Hmoat to prove that 
pendii of the Km aSbide the beet security for peace and 
Sheir farani attempt to murder tlkeObasif wiU acuteely 
appeovid ef any but liie mM reckte 

It tpQil bh uitYufll to impute tlm erhue tb tile. 

thm it was dmfghfldl 


by some of the more tinscropulousadventorere of their faction. 
The portisans of Pretenders cannot but feel diet the value of 
the prize whM they eeek to bestow on a &voarito claimant is 
greatly diminished by a precedent of regicido. Don Careos 
or Don Ajuroaso would; reign but ineecvmy in the room of a 
murdered rival ; and it mair be added that their enppftrtete, wMi 
the eaccepticmp^aMcfa Wc^rlistprie8t% areniil||yi|^cal 
conspirators than blind enthusiasts. The right anMKr duty 
of putting kings to death by private violence have from 
Beutus to Mazzini been habitually preached, and sometimes 
practised, by zealous Kepublicans. It is not indeed oertiiin 
diat a vacancy of the throne resulting from assassination would 
not be filled by a successor ; but the Kepublicans are pro- 
bably convinced that their party would be the first to profit 
by surprise and by the consequent anardiy. Tho j^izscHis 
and OksiKiiS who attempted tho life of LotriS Philippz and of 
Napoleon IH. wore invariably Kepublicans ; and tho chiefs of 
tho Paris Commune, who may be regarded as die political 
counterparts of the extreme Kepublicans of Spain, perpetrated 
tho wholesale murders which have since been avowed and 
defended by the organs of the International League in England. 
The Kino will derive a double advantage from the attack on 
his person and from its failure, if the jiopular indignation is 
aroused against his most dangerous adversaries. The ancient 
theory that treason is a far greater crime than simple murder 
is thoroughly sound, although in modem times it has been 
forgotten or disputed. In putting to death a ruler who has 
been accepted or tolerated by the community tho asAassin infiicts 
both injury and insult on the entire nation ; and at the same 
time he renders the nocoasa^ task of government additionally 
difficult and dangorous. mthing but evil has resulted from 
the crime which doprivod Spain of tlio firm hand which had 
from tlio time of tho September Ke volution controlled the 
army and tho people, Tho murder of King Amadeo would 
still further augment tho confusion which fallowed the deatli 
of Prim. 



All the factions which ore or have been in opposition 
since tho cotumoncement of the present reign have in a 
degree, and for tho moat part unconsciously, counteuancod 
the ciTonooua theory which culminates iu regicido. The 
Bourbon ist grandees have held aloof from the society of the 
Court ; and rocoutly many persons of considerable rank have 
signed a document in favuinr of the young Pretender, while 
tlkoy at the same time profess to abstain from oOnspiraoies 
’ against the present Kino. Tho Liberal followers of Zoiuulea, 
with two or tlirce exceptions, rudely abaonted themselves 
Irom the Palace, bocauao the Kino, iu tho exercise of his 
discretion, had allowed Saqasta to try the chances of a dis- 
solution. Ail ilictions agree in exhibiting disrespect to the 
repruMcntativo of the national sovereignty wdienever he 
refuses to be their instrument or their ally. Jacobins and 
Socialists think tluit they draw a logical itileirence from 
tho commonly accepted doctrine when they assume that 
they are entitled to kill the obnoxious personage whom 
rival factions are conteut merely to annoy. Continontal 
nations who think tit to maintain monarchical institur 
tlofis will do much for tho cscabiishinent of constitutional 
government when they adopt the English maxim that tho 
King can do no wrong. The agents of the Crown may 
conveniently bo held responsible for acta which cannot be 
accomplished without their ooncnrrenca. It is only by the 
onjoymeut of immunities conceded for tho public good that 
tlte sovereign can perform his proper function of mediation 
and superintendenco. An hereditary GlADsrmtn, or even on 
hereditary PuL, would provdie intokcablo jedonawe on tho 
part of those who might conecientioualy dlttApmw o£ hk 
character and policy. £Ling Axadeo imduriitan^ Italtar than 
any of his subjects the dil^uoe bfdween a Khm and a lender 
of a political party. If the Kqpubticans heina&t sosneed in 
overthrowing the Monarchy, the diffesenee between a 
dent elected by the aid of nmnbera or ibree mni atainqHwtial 
King will jperbaps be tardily appeemataA A ocmMT ^ ^ 
condition oi Spain cannot a&rd to antnae itaeff b]r oldeniatm 
dm compantive ehanoes of aGaanur as m jfV 

not expected to do nmoh goed, and who wmU 
of catt^aenouahann; nor hiwn SpanMi 
the Americans the invaluabb Iswan ot ne%iriindNl ^ ^ 
of n inajocttjr. . 

' Litde Infimnaitoft can be gidned ikens the fttA S m- idhieli 
Zoraulla ntahei on behalf of Us iMtjn f a Ata tdii ' '' MMIa- 
tiy. Genend plfraeta abmit' 
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ftom tbe dUMAiim hffyn Um t0 diioOiiM*^ M At 
h^im of Aa xntjeitiQ Ctoiiwfiu^ At pto^nA aIMi drm 
BVtndh Bovdtttioiii Mr, Buiii»t or w Wmtmmu tm 



koita* to Aft Goir«i>tiaftnV Aoold bo 
dMsolfftd; ftod it n tbonuht thftt ftTto urithoiit midiia inters 
mwftft Aft Gorenuofttit wul wicoeed in rdvenring At iftioll 
of Aft Iftit ftiftction, TIm aebonui fbr roorgonlmg Aft ftnnjr 
ftooordln^ to bu been deritedi by Geneiftl 

|«||Aa ft! Miniiter of Wftr^ moy bnvft gvorer ooufteqoftiiiQee 
BSi ft&y ftpptfti to Aft constitoenotftft. It im Mnd Ant 
Aft Gorenunent ii about U> effect lavge reduoti^^ in 
Aft regular army, and at Ae eame Ana A imitate 
Aft modbm ftahtott of proriding an enormoui reaerte of 
militia. Unbai OenonJ Cordoba has been miareproBentod^ 
hla eoheaie i^pean to be boA dangaroua and probably^ 
impimcticablft. The proposed reduction of Ao uumbeni of Ao 


•rmy will oreate formi^iblft diacontent among Urn oAoera; lAUinta on Aia acorc. It ia impoaaiUe to leaite Aa oonohnfoti 
and it ia unieaaonable at a time when An Government baa Ac [toat the judgment kaa provad unpalatable to Aft ^ fthagy, 
grftatftat Afficulty in providing troops ibr Aft neceatitiea of I not beoauaft it ia deficient in the gmoea of atyie^ but bftoauae 


IbeAm in Mr. Juatlfte Ksoon^a addma. Wt, Juadoa Kmfttf 
hcmover, baa been iSir aoinft fiftean yeara on A« BenA^and 
bte a^ie of oratory pretty weU formed, and au Brnm^ 
welt Imown^ before he waa made a Judge* It la not to be 
Buppoaed that thia ia Aft first thne bia utteranofta have been 
wanting in olaaaic repose or judicial aolemnityt) bu^ It dbaa 
not appear Aal there have ever before bm eny 


Aft public aervico. If' Ao Government peraieta in arming a 
large portion of Ao population, it will cauae unqualified mia- 
diiefi The membera m Ae respectable claaaes are seldom 
inclined to play at soldiers ; and ^cialiat workmen will almost 
certainlv use any military power which Aey may ac<mice for 

r oUtiesl purpora. There woa some excuae for too fatal 

lunder m arming Ae diaaffectcd populace of Paria against 
Ao foreign bcaiegeri but an armed multitude in Spain would 
have no opportunity of using its weapons except for civil 
war. It la not pretended tliat Spam is exposed to even the 
remotest risk of iii\a6]un ; and it has colonics to doiond whicii 
require Ae services of regular troops. The reduction of the 
army at present would mean the abandonment of Cuba ; and 
It ia not unpoasiblft that the militia which » to lake Ao place 
of a standing army might represent by a rm'^oh the popular 
indignation which would bo aronnod by Uio loss of Ao 
ftolouy. Of all countifoa on tho Continent of Europe Mpoin 
ia the least likelr to require for uny legitimate purpose a 
g«aeral levy of the population; but largo nun-jiroleseional 
armamonte are fovoured by oxtronio Lilmruls and by Re* 
publicans, and General Coaiiou\ probably desires to consult 
Ae popular taste. 


T 


MR. JUSTICE KEOQIJ. 

|111B question which has been niiai'd by Mr. Bin’s mottoii 
for the dtamiwMil and degradation oi Mr. J usUoe Krouii 
ia m itself a very simple one, and although, in dciorenio to 
the Inah znembors, Acre la to be a ek*cond night’s deliato, Ao 
Bubjeet may bo regarded os ])ractKaily i^xhaustcd. Mr. Bun’s 
own speech supplied, in fact, a sufiiciont and obvious answer 
to hijs motion, and no further argumeut uas necessary to Aow 
that it waa groundless and unualloil ior. lie proposed Uiat Ao 
House of Commons Aould rrsoJvo lUolf into o Ckaniiuliee of 
Aft whole House to consider Mr. Justice Kioou's judgment 
on the Galway Election Petition, and tlie comfilainta that had 
been mode as to iho partisan and political charactor oi Ae 
Judge’s observationa. in tho event of llua motion being 
agreed to, Mr. Burr woa prepared to move m Commatco 
that Mr. Justice KitHfU hod ** abused his position as 
** a Judge of elftction petitions by deUvonng a violent 
^ personal and partisan address ” ; that he liad Aoreby caused 
great scandal in Ireland, and shaken the confidenoa of Aa 
people in An adminiatration of justioe; and that, in oouae* 
quenoe of this miaconduct and its resulta, ** hia cootmautnee on 
Aft Bondk had btoomn inconsiatent with Aft mtorost of 
Aft pttblia and Aft hoaour of Ao Crown.” Mr. Burr's 
speech altogsAer fidled to support Acse aUegationa. He read 
paeasgee nom Mr. Justice K^n’a addreas, and had no AM- 
ftiilty m showing that it contauied a good many looftft» irra- 
levant, and iiMmnia<|nftnr.lal lemarka, aa wall aa peramial 
attnefca of a violent and obaractor. 'nrare can 

be DO^ doubt that, ftom a literaiy point of view, (tei jndg* 
nsot ia Vftiy poor teuM Ate it ia narked boA by bad taale 
and bad tenqieor, and ainka ia aoma porta into Aaor imf- 
fiKHMiy. The Ju^fp begu^aby n aeitet of anaavi^gaitt oom^ 
pitroaata to Ae otmaal ftagftfMi in Aftoasa, ^^Aagftiat nan 
** who^ JmAi for Aft petitiap ft r,’^ Ao juaif^ Aa Aeiaffii, 
and Aft paMetmiiin oa duty in Ooiarft* Ha bad begun hia 
tcssMir aa a meiabar of Aa Galway Ginmit, and ha aaeiiia to 
lutfft Aowbt Aat Aia would be an cxcallftDt opgurtiiiiify 
to Aftw that Aa oM Morka of IriA aloqnanaa wme aeft 
aifaMidMratan «nl BfoteiwftiAat ItoeaOa 
nt Aa bistoffoatf ifsegiwpliwtd, Mocal, — >4 pidjArnl piwiliiid^ 
of Aft ftotmty, bamfmni wifoautohteginpbiftal 
Ama, local ffwilib cm elftgftat nuotatfona to aitoV 
ftlator foUftW flA BawMiftb ha hnaa 

egmyfohv lb has Ernog and At^ 

ftft Ub aifo, iwd at ftftaiy oAor oftkil^ 



the findings which it embodies happen to strike at Ae auAo« 
nty of Aeir order. In one aenao it ia quite true that Aft 
judgment ia of a peraonol and partiaim Aoraoter. It ia fjftft- 
sonM becauso it aingloa out certain persona by nautei aad im- 
putoa onminal conAiot to Aem ; and It la partisan because 
Ae J udge certainly takes part against Ae priests, and oondemsw 
Aeir conduct. But in Aia aonae all ju^nencs are partisan 
and personal ; and Ao important dUtinotion must not be lost 
Sight of between a aumming-up for Ao gukUnce of ft juiy 
and Ae definite decision of a Judge. Mr. Justice Kvoott nad 
only to express hia own conclusions, and ho waa entitled 
to pass over auch matters os he deemed trivial and un* 
important. 

The Attoiuscv-CxXNkral hod no difficulty in Aowing how 
completely Mr. Buit bad failed to make out hiftcaae. 
judgment might, or miglit not, be Aaractciuod by foulta oi 
taste and temper, ond on Aat point Sir J. CoLBttUKNt gave no 
opinion, although, when he expressed hia Aankfulnteft Aat it 
was not necessary for him to do so, he perhaM left it to be 
, inferred Uiat ho bod ^rsonally no relish W Mr. Justice 
Kluou’s exuberant ruutonc. But faults of style in Ao 
[ language of a ludgmont are not an ofience of sufficient gravity 
to be puniahod by degiadauon from the Beach. The imporiont 
tiling IS, that the judgment Aoli be four and just m its prac- 
Uuil conclusiona. Of course it is desirablo Aat a Judge 
Auuld uniformly express himself wiA judicial calmness and 
digiiitj , but Judges aftor all arc oniv men, and in atcemling 
Ac Bench tliey do not put off Ac firaiitios of huinaiiity. Xlm 
ArroitM.Y-GiLMUAU, s|wakmg wiA twon^^fivo years’ ox- 
pcncuce oi Enji^liMh Courts, was ci/nstraincia to admit that 
barristers m Ais couiiUy have o<*casiomiUy to submit to Ac 
111 trod uctiun of irrelevant topios, and mtcmiperate exprosslonii, 
and even to unmannerly mterruytions from tho Beach. Wo 
BUHpcct there oru very few coses in which the oounesl oa Ae 
deLaiod side uro entirely saUafivd oiAer wiA tbo law or 
niannors of Uie Judge who aummod up or gave a deoiaum egaitwt 
them , luid thoro um bo no doubt that even Ao beat JMgea 
ore nut invariably devoid of prejudice, or in&iUAle A thoir 
mtcriiretatiou oi Ae law. JuugmonUi ore frequently reversed; 
but It IS unusual to propose that a Jud^e should bo disinlased 
becauso ho has given an erroneous decision, still loss that ho 
riiould be dismissed for giving a sound decision iii l&nguago of 
jierhnps utmocessary violenoo. In order to justify ao aonoua 
a step as Ae degi^ation of a Judge, it must be shown 
that ho has not only given a wrong cfocision, but that ho has 
done so from corrupt motives ; and Ais la n^re Mr. Bt/rr’a 
iixlictmont against Mr. Justieo Ktoou altogoAer broke down. 
Mr. Butt proibMod to believe^ that Ae fact that Ae Govern* 
meut had resolved to jiroseouto on^ Ao 

Airty-aix persons repotted by Mr. Justioe lutoag to bavo 
boon guil^ of undue infiuftoce, amounted to an admis* 
flkm Aat Aose who are to bo lot alone wore uujustty 
aecuaed. The ArromcxT-GftiixaAL explained Aat wbiie 
Atrty-«x porsonft In all had been reported as guilty cf tmduo 
nifiuence,twftnte of Am bad been reported Mguilfy ft 
ncular farm of intimidation, namely, denunciations firoiii Ae 
altar, and the law oAcatv of the Crown had reacdvftd to 
proBftcute the latter simply because thour nuscoadiict was of a 
very flagmit chameter, and Aftre appsaasi! to be suArifttit 
evidteuw to enstn a conviction. Tlte oAeto nritibi bft equaOy 
gnil^, but the ftvidftitee against Asm wm Zeasew^vef 

h ia hnpcBlftiiti to remember that Ae reyori; of m ftleetien 
in ftf p yi to pontefia whom he befonwe to have 
“^i^qi^rc^pftA jj^oaettofts ^k^fta «at mount to m 
< iy*M k n . WniiiVf c*» h»coii»in.d wUhwic bwng 
' Mn WNil^ wfl trommm 
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Ik* Amdon aoBitMt traoUi in un cm lun* laftiMid itntf. 
« So kog,’* iktf ** M di« MbaOm in th* TTBitod Statw 
** mwiiMd BMGorvujfad iii(k b«ilig«r«nli all maritima 
** warfim la iia wuua armld 1 i*t« Mtaa me hoat ohaiaoter 
** cf pbatioal tioImhm aad mbbaijr.’' If thaCwwdaiataabad 
baan pimtaa at aaa tbej aronld have baani ftloDs on land ; ^ 
Aa Govanunant of the Uoitad Slataa aoeordad tham tiia 

iMllim ft&d the SnpwBe Const miled t h e t e 
rogolffir etite of irar existed at the very time when the fi^t 
was teoqgDised by the EogUah Govemment, at the inatanoe 
of oao of the moat eameat advooatea of the United States. 
Aooordiiig to Mr. CusBiao aad hia ooUeiirae% the ofBcera and 
crew of aoy Ooabderate cmiaer would, but for the QuaJpi'a 
Proolamatiim, have been legally and justly liable to capital 
puuuhmeut in England. !!Ae propoaition ia in itaelf 
utterly imtenaUe ; for any competent Court would ^ have 
been MUnd on the evidence of the Preeident^a declaration of 
blockade to adjudge that the Confederates were entitled to 
the rights of beUigerenta. The Qu££n* 8 Proclamation operated 
merely as a caution to her own subjocta, and in no way 
enlar^ the rights which had previously t^en conferred ou 
the Confederates by the act of the American Government. 
It ia strange that the counsel for the United Suites abould 
fail to understand that the alternative of lawful belligerency 
or piracy is in itself conclusive as to tlie condition of tho 
Confederate cruisers. That a league of eight or nine States, 
known to the American Constitution as sovereign, and exer- 
cising undiluted jurisdiction and autliority witliin their own 
territories, &ould be described as a hordo of rebels and 
pirates, is an outrage on common sense. The majority of 
Amerioanpolidcians and jurists, including both Mr. Buounak 
and Mr. I^ooln, had up to the date of the seoeasion held 
that, whether or not it was morally justifiable, tho outgoing 
Stales could not be reclaimed by force. When tho 
Pro(^mation of Neutrality was isauM, nearly all English- 
men, and the great majority of Americans, bcliov^ in 
perfect good faith that tho disruption would bo permanent. 
^6 disabiliSes which wore aflerwarda imposed on the defeated 

K proceeded from the will of tho conqueror enforced by 
wa legislatioD. It is not known that tho question whether 
secession was lawful lias up to the present time been deter- 
mined by any American tribunal. For foreign Powers it was 
enough to know tliat the Confodorato Government exhibited 
all toe characteristics of a self-governed and independent 
community. The insurgents of Cuba, whoso relations to the 
American Government are noticed in die course of too Argu- 
ment, have no definito territory, no Government, and no 
army. 

On toe nocoasaiy assumption of too capacity and integrity 
of too Geneva Tribunal there is no reason to regard tlio 
result of the inquiry with anxiety, although it may possibly j 
involve pecuniary loss to England. If too Government and 
people of too United States, in accordance with their ongago- 
ments, accept toe decision of toe Arbitrators as a termination 
not only of litigious proceedings but of the one-sided quarrel 
with England, toe precedent of reference tq arbitration may I 
perhaps hereafter bo followed. Verbal abuse ia less injurious 
toan warlike operations ; and the representatives of England 
have with wisdom and dignity, daring too course botli of too 
previous negotiations and of tho litigation, abstained from 
^ retaliation or reciprocal discourtesy. There is reason to believe 
* that, in spite of toe efforts of Mr. Fisii and of the American 
agents and counsel, the award will be regarded in the Unitod ’ 
States as an amicable settlement of the dispute. Already Mr. 
Bakcboft Davis and his Government havo with much in- 
g^uity persuaded toemiielves that too Arbitrators have adju- 
dicated on the Indirect Claims, which they in fact denounced 
by anticipation, and without claiming or exercising juris- 
diction, as intrinsioally monstrous. It is possible toat 
toe offensive language of tho Oaae and Aigument may not 
present to its authors toe same pugnacious and irritating 
character which has caused surprise and disappointment m 
England. In the probable contingency of too refusal of too 
Arbitrators to discuss the motives or too past history of tho 
^ Eogliidi Government, the American counsel will psi^pt be 
content to have liberated their own souls by adboredee to the 
national traditfam. The ArbitratoxB have, with sound judg- 
ment, resolved to conduct the inquiry in private ; and even if 
^ they ask to hear toe oral argumeou or counsel, tliere is no 
pleasure in quarrelling without an audienoe. On the whoie, 
there is now roason to hope for a satisfiioiory result* 


TBS vamtm doan. 

T he Srendi Zman is the neat 0vent of the dayi and nvan 
all Europe ia exdting mtanse inteiesl. II & a 
afiir— 140 nmttooa sterling to 4 m effiwed for subaoriptinn in n 
fow hours, aada good mospect of its being three or mttr tlmwl 
covered* The tnrif^ French peamlwlUlmveiWalftrtMd^^ 
submitted to him to-morrow, with everything done in the vngr 
of fooilily of sttbeaription and exalted motives to induoa him to 
draw upon bis homdt; wMle, even for big oapitaUatHi toe 
operations it will involve are vwr big* The price of imue is 
to be 84]^ per cent, and as toe iw interest is to begin to run 
at once, and allowancee for prepayment in antioipauon of in« 
stalmeuts axe to be made, the price is reduced tp 8o| to those 
who are in a position to take full advantage of the ofim of 
tlie Government la it at this price a good investment? It 
is, wo are inolinod to think, a go^ investment for those who 
intend to hold, but it ia a doubtful investment fo? those 
who only aubscribo to sell out at a premium; and if it were 
not for those who subsoribe with too intenUon of making 
a profit quickly, the vast amount anticipated would never be 
subscribed. The French will havo to find most of the monw, 
and tho wish to free the ooontry from the foreigner, and toe 
I temptation of lending money to toe State so as to prodnoe 
I more toan six per cent, to toe invoator, will perhaps aot nower- 
frilly enough to ensure a large portion of the French aiuue of 
toe subsorintions being AIIm uii. But when IVenoh aewa* 
papers sp^ in high glee of too loan being coversd three 
or four limes, it is certain that if too event proves toem 
right, as may not improbably be the oase, tho bulk of the 
Bubscriptions will be mide by persons who think tlAt 
they are going to clear somethiDg handsome by the trans- 
action. The question for those who regard toe loan in thie 
light is whether it will command a high premium 
during tho next few monih&' This, it must be repeatedf 
IS a totally dificrcnt question from that which has ze- 
furcnco to tho intrinaio merit of the investment. French 
Five per Cent. Bentos are cheap at 8oj, and if toiugs 
go reasonably well with Franco for tho next few years, 
if tocro 18 no civil war, no planning for revenge against 
Germany, no shrinking from tho burdens of taxation, theioon 
will no doubt touch par, and investors will havo made a 
benefit of five-and -twenty percent, on their outlay. But there 
are many oousidcratioDs which should make persons hesitate 
who do not mean to invest in toe loan, but who think it worth 
while to subscribe for tho chance of selling soon at a premium. 

The magnitude of too o])eratiun is in lUoif somewhat 
against the notion of such a speculation being prudent 
The omount of too Joan will prolstbiy bo 140 millions 
nominal, and as 14}: per cent, is to bo paid on subserip- 
tiou, tho dofiositB on application will rcacn 20 millions. It 
too loan was really covered four times, tlie de^iositB would 
reach tho enormous sum of 80 millions. This would dis- 
organize too whole system of French business, and would 
cause very considerable difficulty in most European finoU'^ 
cial centres. Tho French Government has therefore felt 
itself obliged to allow that subscriptions in Franco by largo 
capitalists may bo made, not in cash, but by lodging securities 
with the Government This will undoubtedly eoso the 
market, and make the o^ration practicable at tho outset. But 
jf tho real nature of the subscription under those circum- 
stances is attended to, it will be seen how very doubtful it is 
whotoer anything like tho bulk of the persons who have thus 
locked up a vast amount of securiUos will bo in a position 
to command a premium sufiicieut to compensute tor the 
trouble they have taken. In order to take tlie lull benefit 
of the Government offer, it wiU bo necessary to pay up 
too whole at an early date, and not to pay by iiistaliiicnU. 
Where is the money to conio from? It is always taken 
ioT granted tliat too bulk of tlio permanent luildors of 
the loan will be Frenchmen; and how are Ficnclimen 
to got enough to pay up the loan in full, and also to pay a 
premium on it 7 for unless genuine French Imyers givo a 
premium, tlioro will be none to be got. It is said tliat the 
money will be forthcoming out of toe hoards of gold stowed 
away in France. Tho notes of the Bank of France, being 
inconvertiblo, have drivofi toe gold cireulaUcm out of toe 
field ; but the aniount of gold known to be exported from 
Branco since toe war is much leas than the gold coinage tous 
driven out of circulation. The conclusion is tliat toe differ- 
ence ii hoarded in toe country, which would appear to bo n 
reasonable conclosion ; and it is also assumed that tht se hoards 
will all be brought out to pay up sutxaniptions for toe loan, 
wikioh ii only a matte of guesswork. The real opinion of toe 
; Ftech Gwrommetit would seem to be toe oilier way ; for by 
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tho termi of tibe loon .^viuon i» mado mot^ mreHoHj foit 
the pyxncnt of the bulk of what io aUbilcribed for hy 
iMumenta, apreod ov^r tveai^ ttio y«mL lEhe of 
Ike kMm will be Jjwgely datemhied^lbr a lettg^cfaaie^'ooaw 
by the atnount th^ la left %o he by inaiahiiiata, 

^ and by ^e eaeo with Whieh theae faiatidiiumtB are |ttid« 
Let ua etippoee, wbkh 4 a not an esttwf egant «auppeeitkxiy 
that one half of the loan haa to be ji^og^by niataiii^ 
m UVanee, and ^thttt « dorge propeteion m theae inatal- 
menu acre j^ahto by oempatatareiy poor jpeofHe, by small 
tradera, and idiopkeepera, and penaatna. In any oaee the 
pmaiire of doding 'the money aa it beoanae duo would bear 
Wvfly eti iudlrpeoplo; but it must bo remembered that it 
w4!i now come upon them exactly at iho trnie when 'the 
burden of their now tttxatiofn ia lieirig every day more felt* 
What/aU a matter of ikct,lMis liappenedwith regard to the laat 
kam of tho cityof l^oria ia worth attending to. It wasoororod 
tbiee iknea, it eommanded a tempting premium, it was a 
aaouriqr pattlonlarly attraethro to the email Pariatan capitoliat. 
Yet the 500 <firanoa bond ia now quoted at ty frtmos diicoimt 
below the nominal prhieatwhioh itwoa iasaed ; and tiieaimjilo 
expianatien iethatajMseUlation in Iris oeer, and dmt poor people 
flttd ftiOB)uieiveB<^ppreaaGd *by httUlmcuU'Whieh they con only 
numt with diffieulty, and aell at a aaorifloo in order to eaoape 
^Udhibty. l^beipronch loan of luet year, again, whioli at 
ono IdtiiQ 'Umohed 10 premium, now tommunde aeateely any 
premium 'Ot aJi. Those who m few 'months ago Ijouglit it ao 
muOh aboye what tljey could get it lbr now are not likely to 
bom' their fitigara very quickly again, if, ‘•therafore, the very 
modorate premium, sourcely ahovo one per con t., which tlie 
new loan now cemmanda* ware to reproaont tho average pre- j 
mh tm whicli ilte loan would command whilat the inat^ments ’ 
were bohig paid up, tho result wouKI bo as good cui prudent 
Vvendhmon, l^rocuating the future of thoii country, could 
aaaaoiiably anticiimte. 

The issue of tho loan has exorcised a very remarkablo in* 
dnence over tho recent history of French polities. It has 
made M. Thieus tlio rocognizod master of Franco and tho 
Aaaetnbly. Ho has got everything ho wanted to gat. Ho has 
shown the Right that they must bow to him, nnd tho Loft 
thatvthoy must look to him for guiditnco. No party could | 
dare to do anything which imimtiont patriots might represent I 
aa likely to injure tho suocess ot tho loan on whicli tho frocdoin | 
of Vrenuh soli depends. No jJiurty diircd to refuse any contri- ' 
button to tho suQoeas of tiio loim which the erniuont peraoa 
teaponaiblo ibr its issue ropresontod as iiidiaponsablo. A 
majority of 97 Inst fiaciirday eanctioiivd tho tiuxos on row 
matertfua by wliich lH. Tiiikks s^h tJio Budget is to bo 
babtttood and ilio credit 6f Franco made secure. On tho 

S lous day tho PkksidkXt nuido a grout apccoh in which ho 
dished all tho arguments against dicse toxos to his 00m- 
•atisfaotioii. Ifo was suru of victory, was in ilic highest 
humour, and dii^ortod himself among statistics and 
axgutnoutB exactly as ho pleased. Uo paid a gruooful homage 
to nls rivtila by assuring them Umt tho new taxoa had nudiing 
to do with IProtoction, end dmt they woro luoroly 
imposed for liscid .purposes, lie also oUerod himself iih 
a man of oxtromo moderation, contented to render Ids j 
oountry one lialf ol' tho service ho know how to render it. j 
Ho could put ou taxes on row rnatovinls that would bring iu ; 
8 tnillicms storiing and nover bo felt by ar\ybody. ‘But igno* i 
lint people Sooniod iuciined to quarrel with bun il' he pr(>> j 
posed tliis; nnd thoi'cfore, for the sake of peaco and goodwill, 
he Would Hmit himsc'tf to getting nearly 4 inilUous out of his , 
&Vourito tuxes. Hubstoutiitlly tul his arguiiionts were roilu* 
oiblo to GUO, and this was that, niter tho duties were put on, j 
conaumers wmild buy tlie mauulhctuved articles us readily ns ; 
before, so tho State would gaiu uiul no ono would lose. It ' 
wua not'to 'be aupposeil that a lady who wdnusd a new silk 
dress woufd sufibr herself to bo doprivod of it because it cost 
htllf*a*sovoreigu nioxo tlian oho iiad l>oon accustonuxi to give. ' 
M. TinKRs evidently believes quite honestly in this goldoa \ 
rule of taxation, and, if it is true, lu) seems right in ' 
Pondering .wdiy there tftoudd be any limit to taxation, ? 
ittid why nay one ahoiiM j^rumble at things boio^ dearer ! 
when ho or aim will equally hiivo thorn whutevor tlio price | 
may be. liis hearers neither ijiilbctod nor needed to be con- ! 
viDOOd. They were thcro to vole as he desired, that they ! 
might plenso him who could do thorn eo much harm or good, ; 
and mat tiro loan might be a suocoas. A shun time ago ' 
IL %ll9EHSjprondsed that h)»foro ^ leoess ho would give a | 
einKMiltiQii of what he conceivas to be the political I 
Bttt there bow seems to bo a ieeling 
^ thal Btidh an esporitkm is Qimeoeasai)i. This 
justUied. Tho pblitios oi' Freniw are for 
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T he meeting of a aoore <n* Isro of obarare tt ^te tt o ra at 
Nattingham aa a Fedend Conoeil of Iha liticnafioiial 
AaaooiakiQn scarcely deserved Aa con^dimaat df a wjpof t in 
the 2^me8 ; but perltapa it tni^ Knnetimes ha uaeftd to 
Ac opinions and designa of revolutioniila vAo 
some future condition of aiSura haoome fonttmittdaii The 
aasomblod delegates rcaolred, as might be enacte^ that it 
was desirable to orge^o a of hAour snmSdh ttioilld be 
ind(g>eDdent of existing politioa! divirioBS* 'Svaiy jpettjr knot 
of zealots always holds iMt tfas exoluaivo aamliott of its own 
doctrines is on object of immediate and pasamotmt neeeaii^. 
The Nottingham demsTOgues have, in dernult of foreygn taiu£- 
ing, scarcely risen to the hd^ht of Ae Commiiniat amomenU 
Ono of Aeir moat thoroughgoing proton asserted Aat the 
oniployer, unless ho took a peraonal Aare iu produotion, was 
entitled only to five per cent, on hie cupital. Aa it would ba 
found impossiblo to eulbreo tho limitation aa long aa Ae right 
of property w.'ta recognized, English Intcrnationafiste will soon 
adopt from their Ibroigii colleagues the aiippler principle that 
no inau has a riglit to any possesBion excepting Ae reaidt of 
his own recent earnings. For Ao risk wMA coexists wiA 
large trade profits tho genuine rovolutionist makes no^dlow- 
anco ; nor is ho coocernod with Ae Adicalty of nttectix^ 
capital into trade if profits are reduood to Ae level of Atezeat. 
Several of tho delogutes protested loudly against Ao mlea of 
political economy, and ospecidlly againat the inevitable. con* 
nexion of supply with demand. They aro probably of opmlon 
that in a well -governed social RppubucAo consumer would bo 
compelled on pain of death to purchaso flic produoo which 
required a ma'^ot. The law of supply and demand is not so 
imivernally necessary ns tlio law of gravitation, becttueo it 
would porhapB bo possible to govern Ao world like a regiment 
or a prison, by despotic jKiwor applied to Ae minutest detaila 
of life ; but so long os property exists it la as diflicult to escape 
from tlm rulos of political economy as to float up wiAoot 
mechanical old from Uio surfaco of Ao earth. Tho humble 
domagoguoB who asseuAlcd at Nottingham probably take for 
gnrntod tho continuance, in a moditled form, of Ae existing 
iiibric of society. They oven like to have rank to envy, and 
wealth to threaten witii conhscation, os Aeir imagination lias 
not yot realiixid u posidble world af workmen. It is also 
pleasant to observo Aat they ebaro Ae mstiaolivo love of 
hlnglitimisii for pmaUeal details volaAig to Aeir own oiganiaa- 
iioti. Mwoli of dm time of Ae CoDgreas was devoUd SO'disocuB- 
ingrtlie nileB'ef Ae Aaiooialion, anda resoluAinwas passed^ Aat 
dooutnento issiiod by the Counoil Aoedd be rigned by all the 
uiGiiiburs. They h^ iirebubly not fi^otten Ae aimrofal of 
tho TariB murders ^Aich was issued in Ae uamoofllw Intar- 
uational Council by ono of Aeir foreign leaden. *fiagliih opinion 
is not yet snAciently infonned to approve of Ae slaughter in 
cold blood even ofprieBtsuiid archbishops. As itwas romaAed 
by onu of Ao op{«onettts of tlio resolutum, distrust of Ae 
laajerity wsa ineousistunt wiA Ae mysterious 'priiwifile , 
wliioh M known by Ac foreign name ef eolidarily ; bntem Ae 
^Aolo it is better to bo imperflK:dy soUdaiizedAan to becwBiSy 
wiAont provocniion or prolit, an aooomplieo utter' As ttol in 
uflHOi^siimtiou. A proposal that Ao Fedsisl GoimcilB elMroUl 
comuiunicato directly with ono anoAer, instead ef ftirsm 
iikittiug their muianges through Ae Generol Counoil, ueeinB 
to bo another Bymptom of wont of sdlidarity or of eoofidence. 
if the subordinate branches of Ae loternational Sooio^ l»e- 
oomo mutinous^ tiio unity o^ action whtdi Ae Amsomiott 
prolosscw toosmbiish will gravely imputed. 

Aoeordiiig to eomo aocounts, the ‘E^psh fkade/Unaoiis are 
dimatiriied with Ao worktiig of Ae hWamdandf attd wmsi 
niediiaie a seceaA»n tt?oin its ronkoT^ AitlKKigh « Ae swssa 
isromin^ A^rngogam 'wm fmkady ssadjr to uttopt ^Ae 
Bubveraive Aoeriea pvqpoimded at ^Htoke at <luiiera» tons 
prittiary interest of Arir ooaMtiliMilto mwoiifiBeAtowrilmsB^ 
and mdostrial <pMsiMms» WiAtout dbjsotmg to'Ae 
pojoctB for Ae extinetioB df Ae middie deems aud 
of wages, hkigiiA urAMie uiu A As SBSSisyttie un 
rairiiig thoir tom tougsi to the hq^iait pstoiMA tomML 
They were mainly etsmoted to tito Initossiiaiial hy Ae 
prospect of excluding by its isUDuauee Ae elieap fore^iAoiiu 
which might otherwise be broimht mto Aeir 

own. Tho murdfsr of Ae £rahblAon A# 
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il' Am, ite A$ ptrprth rto iiL fiwl 

MlkliS.Be^^ A« MiiliMs m liti itrogiii^ 

yAAiAicit ^^ A^waAintg 

«*«^]iikii dbetf^ tMr wj^Hmiti Mm m famm HMt 
iiMcif«stMrisqypP^ llteftiipiwiQttMuf^^ 
mtdiaoMof BMy tote! aoivmiiioM 

jRfMfoibrf^^ i^fddk llm|ibiiHHHH Moom- 

'bU thsir MpM 1 m eSMiwB|y Am bimwtf; kntiAm 
3Hkka% moMAmpmA^ cd opMlioB of no Ka^lithi tTnum 
m Qm viih n body wbioh nattonai tmbiU and poiul 
JMifaitioB bam nduood to tbo mnk of a oecrot oodoty* 
T£o hx^ tobmpoo of Eng^Sfeb lam or jpmctioo lor 
niiaoliiercHio or mdiriomi nomema oompoti j^rojocta such as 
Am of llmihttiiigliaim CongiM to cxpiodo lu tbs opsn iiir^ 
mbilo ibrsifiii rovoliitionfsta are always Doping to subvert tiio 
Mittoite bf whiA they are ibroihly compremod. if the 
it |pmSA QomtaiiiaiiS Aoula* nt any tune renew its uigent re* 
<paat fiir orasbiaad measures of oeercion sminst Ae Inter* 
Society, Lord Granvillk mi^ht justify his refusal by 
a refaenoe to Ae insignificaut agitiition at Nettinghanh ft 
is BOi worth while to prevent a Irndful of maicontonts from 
uddrffiwi^g cme snolber by the absurd title of Citisen, or oven 
to dlsnoe Aflir ignorant danunoiationa of capital. If die im- 
pmuty allowed to domngoguea sometimes appears to involve 
a^qppestionable timid minds may bo reassured by the 

oertainty that in Emgland there aro no secret plots ugaiitNi 
mitbority and society. When an indignant cttisen has any 
qBanei widi existing, institutions, instead of planning a murder 
or a riot^ he takes the oppcirtunity of earning cheap a|)|>tiit 2 se 
ftom bis dssooiatssby proolatming.bis ooudusions in the most 
exsggemtsd form. If the Oixikus and the IIuadliuoiib wera 
to^mnk that the time had come for establishing a Itopublic, 
Aey would scarcely be able to proclaim a revolution in phrases 
stronger than the langiuige which they and their allies employ 
on ordinary occasions. The most intelligent leaden of the 
Tnde Unions have never heartily rGsponded to Mr. IIriobt's 
iixvitiiiiou that they should devote dioir energies to political 
objects. Some at least of the workmen in the building tmdo 
who are now out of work in Loudon have formally refused 
Co take part in the intended mob meeting of the' Tmd«Mi. 
They are prudent in* postponing as Jong oh possible a rupture 
with all classes of society which are attached to the cause of 
kw and order. 

IXL the course of a discussion on the place nt wliich the next 
mealing ^vas to be held, some of the delcgntcM at Ifottinglmm 
objected to the selection of Manchester, on tiio ground tiiot 
LiuMsiiiro had apoetutis^od to Tory principles. An advocate 
43if Ifaoohaetes of counse replied tluit the people of Lancoslnre 
had been alienated from Liboxulinm by its Juku warm charoc* 
tSr. It WM wholly unnecessary to explain the aatogomsm of 
HMKohldonary artisuiui to numuiacturon who nmy profosw to be 
Libecals^ ^&e €k>nsorvatiiuu of Lancaaiuro has been created 
by a rsaotioni ogaiast the old torn Law Looguo, which 
sefeempted to preserve ite ergenizstton for tiie pur£A)se of con- 
trslluig eleefeiooe, eiler its original object hod occom- 
j^fshsm Among the erowde which HiAcmblcd to hear Mr. 
]^siiASU w^ing little in nmny words, were proloibly includcMi 
many artisans ; but fow of them would conatmt to be included 
in the imaginary cattery of the Conservativo working-men. 
The only really popular Conservatism in Lancaahiro during 
the lost genoBSl election wee founded ou local antijmthy 'to 
Irishmen, whom Mr. Glaustonk was supposed to fav(iur. At 
As same time it msy be admitted that LibeRiilem, whether 
ei^ttaifuitio or hdeewarm, has fow charms forthe nieuifiere of 
tile Trade UaioBs or the Internotionel Society. Mr. Couhek, 
the Qri^bal' saint or hero of Manchester, was once defined by 
mi kmigiDBtHre sstirist as an inspired bagmen who believed 
in n esiioo tmOeonhim where everyliody would buy in die 
chfiSpeae merbst and tell in the dearest. The glbomy citissne 
wAo BM at N o ttfc ftgli am have no taafia for a iniadise ^ appAed 
poiilieel ecdnoB^i aad they are fully detenxiined that, aa fiir 
sa dfoy can sBeiuise nmarol, the psoducta of their labour 
ehsdi swt bu sold in ths cheapest market. The ahuming rise 
m jslM bae yemmdsd even the thoughdese portfon of the 
UskaMhy that the rights of labour mean .tte searoity and 
dlMDM itf’enmesoditiss. Bi dm <mM of next winter the 
riillsd^ Lcmdai medtoiac will shiver for the hsneflt of die 
baOlM lAo, on die atriotast Trade Umoir t»&i09pha% fanae 
MttWned te the supply of friel Ml to erimiide ks 

TlMiiMoiM,ooial&iM wUh the soooamAd ssors 
ibadf tbs of wrahm in iron, udUadda hmepsr* 
esQUM lo Ae prist ef tedht aoA Ae iocM ari l jm of oerii 

dMt:or fobrie mAkh omde by sttM Tie eseMBA^ 
risiDhoDi of dtsarAHOi gsMra^y ats M i A A At iwraoA ^ 


eMmondM it diiAiMigrailie tod that « mera tqniitfolt 
Amshm et ptefts bMwM m Mplt^ and Aa wovkioiii 
tMithaMMbaariM fu At aosMotriieii of. hapAd 
orentorararas. FdkMlie AAtbrilttlhf 
forlM^ pnA»^ te 0^^ 

of honst-TtnlL oarM it iie ami briddtyM ara m* 

bAiy UwiM that Ae liMuA ^ Induslicy widi whioh mgr 
M eoncMted Muesi, Ifte an ordinasy miiniifotflurai he 
driven away to a for^ra eo«mtvy^ hut the grant mi^rity 
of HttlMIng oMrmtiona adhik of pQst{Mtineiil, and often of ror 
dUcrioaJn swe. In aH costs dio esssBrntr, who uetev reoeivos 
a Aonght or a woiri ffom Ae workiugmiaas stiftba 

more |>erfiHinent)y Asn the Qi|>haHs^ who edde a omentaft 
I to his profits to oever Ae* ettortms of His werauneD^ If 
capitalists could be nrtwmtod ilkim reosiviug Aan 

ordinary intovest on Uieir outlay, Ae ooass<[n«nt atagnalion 
and decay of industry would eauss unlvoraal distress £ aad it 
would be somo consolation Aat Ae agitaiora and Aefr efiettts 
would bo tho first to safTor. The Nottingham sghatbfi heri* 
tated to denumd the coailsiiatisn ef uie inmunents of 
indttstiy, by which they probably mean pmonal property \ 
but they unanimensly vot^ fer Ae natbtiattsrakm or seiture 
of hind. It is woxtih observing that Ae supporters of the moat 
extravagant theories bera foseign names ; and ponribly some 
of Acir English oollesguea might, if they undetatoed As 
taudcncy of Aeir own doctrines, shrink front sdheuiss whi A 
would produce universal onaretiy and bloodshsA 


TIIE EMBANlfMENT MUIH)LIL 

W E nre porhof^i bound A charity to araume that the 
exhuuRting tomperaSitre of Monday had sonietliing 
to do wiUi the weak and unaatlsfimtory cenduot of Ao Houss 
of Commons on the Thames Embankment qnestion. Eighty 
in Ac shade will account for a good deal. It was Ae 
fog-end of a liroiling day, and Ae reiohitioii of membefs 
melted away ns Ae tlmnnometer rote. They had just energy 
enough to rojoct Ao obviously unjust and unxuasoiiable pro- 
posal for which Utu Government lisd contrived, under As 
forms of the IIouso, to procure Ae sanction of a small Com- 
iniiusi of peculiar composition, wkh restricted powers and 
limited ningo of view, but not to take Ae next stop, and to 
settle Ae (|ueHti»n once for all in Ae that eomtnoQ sense 
and comuioi) honesty aliko rcciniredL There are diftbrent 
kinds of iutiniidHtion, and Mr. Vbrnox HAKCointt, in urging 
motiihors to (iron Ao quabion, had Areatened, if Aey persisted 
in going on with it, to subject them to some coftt|Mrekenrive 
rolunrks, not only on tho general principles on whiA public 
lands ought to be adniinistend, but on what he called tte 
** ntsdiolic f[ii(iMtion of taaio.*' The niauit was, that Ao Bill 
was hastily thrown out by a mafoiily of twenty^ae upon a 
merely diUiAry morion. It should be Masrved, however, Aot 
a number of members on boA sidia of Ae House voted 
widi tim (h>vimm«nt for going on wiA Ae BUI who were 
utterly opposed to it aa it iSood, bul who hoped to meet it 
Id Committee upon tho mam isiue. Tho majority agaiuot the 
Govemnieiit would hnro been much groahar if Ae division 
had bocm nimply on Ae metite of Ac CuANCBtLoa of Ae 
Exchkquxk's drmiands. Mr. GLADsraiCB observed very truly 
Aat Ao quostion was a praotleal one, which had been long 
diacuMwd, and was now ripe for aettleRUKit ; and Mr. Lows 
hod previously declared that Ae Government woe [ireporod 
to accept whatever docimon might bow bo arrived at, while 
giving to Mr. Huint Ae eomfoitable nsauranoe that, if biviton, 
he would )mnd over Che foturo oonduct of Ae measure to tho 
member for Westminster, who could not have carried iu 
Aoooidingly if Mr. Smith had tumod a deaf car to Mr. 
VsKMOM liAncouET's bJandishmcnta, he would not only have 
Arown it out, but would have earmarked Ae assump- 
tions amnst which he wea seCtitiH himaelf. It is pro- 
bable that dm Govemmone, sdAougfa it ufnrammtably 
repudiated tlie arbisnitian of Ao Conenittee to which (t 
had itself reforced the mailer in ifiyi, and alAoiigh it has 
endeavoured, wirii morbid perversity, to oppose or evade Ae 


expraraed opmion of Ae Houae on Ale eubieet, bae now dis- 
eovorad AatitwoiiMbcraw«aAgatteimidcHitoftbo way. 
But Ae diviricn ef Mondays mieead of settling anyAing, 
unaefethe evsrydiing. The eripnalqasMkm foooi^ by 
fooA Bad UEUeiq^erasd kenra The Ikm of NorAumberland 
ifomra eMlslira bb Icssg trit a^ ; aad it if mg- 

gUbti tet noAkg aan lia diDoa vatu, at tome ioUafiait. 
yariild, itlwabaaa dwltlad'iffcadMr a toad to ttw £iabiuik. 
WMI dadl la aamitl iaMMiS>> iIm manawii of tb. Pekc». 
■rrfiow, p i fat t i S ii t f 4ba« «jhalM|0 —mwoHwh wen quit* 
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distinct, and hod no connexion nrith eaoh other | ih# 
land in the one case being to the nort^ and in tiie 
other case to the south, of Whitehall Place. Bren assuming 
that .any of the disputed land would be required for a new 
road, there is no reason why the Metropolitan Booi^ d^uld 
be precluded from carrving out any arrangement that might 
bo come to with the Duke of NoBTHUnaERtAMP in consequence 
of this land having come under its own control. On rejection 
the Board will perhaps come to the conclusion that its financial 
position is not so flourishing that it can ofiEord to squander its 
money in wantonly canying a rood through valuable private 
proper^, for whicn heavy compensation will have to be paid, 
when it can make an equally good or better thoroughfare at 
infinitely less cost, without destroying an important historical 
edifice. Meanwhile the Board might, without much expense 
or difficulty, contrive to improve and multiply the other 
approaches to the Embankment, which will still have its uses 
even though tho main current of traffic should continue to 
flow by the Strand. 

The question at issue was, and is — for unfortunately it has 
still to be formally decided — whether the citizens of London 
should be taxed for tlieir public spirit in constructing at vast 
expense ono of tho noblest monuments of the ago. There is 
nothing which has added so much to the dignity and beauty 
of London as the Thames Embankment, and it seems 
not unreasonabio to assume that tho oiiibolJiHhment of the 
metropolis should bo a matter of national pride. The capital 
is visited in the oourso of each year, not only by a great 
concourse of foreigners, but by multitudes from all parts 
of tho country. It is a contraf spot to which people are 
drawn by business or pleasure ; it is the seat of tho Govern- 
ment, of the Legislature, and of the chief courts of law, and it 
is natural and itoernly that everything should bo done to make 
it worthy of the nation. It might have been supposed that tho 
Government and tho country would have been grateful to tlio 
Londoners for having taken upon themselves tlio heavy 
burden of constructing the Embankment, and would have 
been anxious to make tho burden as light us possible for 
them. There can be no doubt that this is indeed the 
opinion of tho country; but the Government has taken 
another view. Even if tho ground required for tho Em- 
banknient had been actually in tho possession of tho 
Government, a strong case inifpit have been made out fur tho 
glA of it, in whole or in part, to tho citizens for tho purpose 
of this important work ; but in point of fact tho Governinoat is 
asked to giro up nothing except a technical right to what it 
never had, and for the best of reasons, because it did not exist 
^ until tho oitixous a'eated it. It is tho principle of Uio 
Irish Load Act that the tenant has a right to a share of 
thflJnproBSod vuluo of land which has been improved by his 
exert^ns. In this instance tho land itself was ultogethor 
created by tho people of London ; yet tho Government, in 
deflanco of its own legislation for Ireland, is anxious to take 
advantage of its nominal ownorslup and purely technical 
rights to appropriate a largo slice of the reclaimed soil. Tho 
value of tho disputed property has boon variously ostirouted 
at from 40,000/. to 200,000/. ; but ten years ago it was a 
lynnM of foetid slime at tho bottom of the river, and not only 
worthless, but detrimental. Mr. Lowe argues that, us the mud 
belonged to the Government, thoroibro tho solid ground made 
out of it belongs to tho Government also, and should bo 
purchas^ by tlio Metropolitan Boiud at tho market price of 
the best building land, just as if it had always been in that 
oondition. Tho Metropolitan Board is entitled to re- 
ply that it sunk its money in the river, that it was tl)o 
money which made the filthy oozo into valuable property, 
and tliat it has a right to its money in tliis new 8ha{jo. 

It is surely desirable that municipal bodies should bo en- 
couraged to construct such works ns tho Thames Emlmnk- 
ment, and should not be taxed for tlieir liberality and 
enterprise. If Mr. Lowe’s principle is to bo fuirJy carried 
out, the next Budget should contain a larifT of taxation for 
every parisli pump, for every bit of foul laud drained and 
purided, and every project of sanitary reform. Tho baigain of 
1862 was a very hard ono for the Motiopolitau Board, and 
tiierefore for its constituents, the inhabitants of London. The 
Woods and Forests interfered at last moment, and declared 
that they would stop tho Bill unless they were allowed to 
diobtto tneir own terms. They had always been against the 
8i|^lnmkmenU and the terms were proiHibly not the less 
Ui^roua on mat account. Several ot the members of the 
Ccmniitteo on the Bill afterwards stated in the House tliat 
have sanedoned such extortionate, conditions 
exe^ipt tthdtv. the peculiar premure which the Woods and 
Ip tjPply* bflnml and inevitable 


that a bamin driven in fliis manner diould Mme be »- 
vised ; and the recommendatiaa of the fatige and aiothoriMive 
Ckmunittee of lost year, that the grefund should be bas^ 
to Uie Metropolitan^ Board at a nominal* rent, after Uie pre* 
cedent estabUsbed in the ease of the Crown lome a s ujpon the 
Embankment, oflered a just and reasonable solution of the 
difficulty, if so simple a question can, without an abuse of 
language, bo called a difficulty. The proposal of this yeaiiiv^ 
Bill was an illogical application of a folse principle. The price 
put on the ground, aa that BUI was brought in by the Govern'* 
ment at the beginning of the Session — ^namely, ^|OOo/.-*-»was 
too high or too low ; too high if only a nominal value was to 
be fixed, too low if it was to be assumed that the Government 
was selling a substantial property for which it was bound 
to exact somctliing like its real value. The proposal to which 
tho Committee of 1872, under the skilful guidance of the 
Government, committed itself, was as bad in principle, though 
loss inflated as to the figures ; the money was cut down to 
3,000/., but the extent of ground to be surrendered was dis- 
proportionately abridged. 

Mr. Lowk once observed that no one hod a right to be 
generous with other people’s money, but it does not follow 
that a trustee Hhould invariably make a shabby and gngenerous 
use of tho funds ho has to administer. An administrator is 
bound to muko tho best use of tho property in his hands for 
tho benefit of those for whom ho is acting. If a tenant 
built costly offices on a farm at his own expense, tho 
landlord's agent would certainly not bo promoting his 
employer's interests by insisting that the tenant should bo 
fined in order to compensate tho landlord for having 
his property improved. The land which the Metropolitaa 
Board reclaimed, and which it expects to keep at a 
nominal rent, never belonged to the Government; nobody 
will bo any poorer for tlie Board having it, inasmuch os 
nobody had it till tho Board made it ; and it is difficult to 
SCO why tho State should bo enriched because tho citizens of 
Loudon have taxed themselves heavily for an important public 
improvement. Now that tho question has again boon post- 
poned, it is necessary to remoinbor that this is some- 
thing more than a mere question of money. It is a question 
of socondaiy importance whether tlie disputed land shall bo 
held by the Government or by tlio MctrbpoliUm Board. The 
essential thing is that a noble situation shall not be ruined for 
tho sake of a (Minting economy or petty attorney ism. Nothing 
can bo more monstrous tlmu tho notion of turning an honest 
penny by cutting up this fine site into private building 
sites, and covering it with ** eligible family mansions” in 
the newest stylo of nondescript art. Tho ground should bo 
preserved for tho public, and dedicated to public uses. The 
laying out of grass plots and beds of geraniums is not the only 
or perhaps tho highest use to which it is ^asiblo to apply an 
open space. A hnndsomo publio builmng of appropriate 
elevation, surrounded by public gardens, wordd satisfy local 
wants as well os scsthetic and economical conditions. The 
Government would probably find leas difficulty in satisfying 
tlio House of Commons on this subject if it could show that 
Uie part of the ground which it desired to retain would be used 
in such a manner as to add to tho dignity and pioturesquenesa 
of the scone. 


EDUCATIONAL DIFnCULTIES. 

T he passing of the Education Act has not brought us out 
of tho oducational wood. Obstacles of all sorts remain 
to be Bunnoimtod or got round. For some years to oqme 
each new improvement in educational machinery will enlaige 
our conception of what it is possible to do, and create a 
corresponding dissatisfaction with what has been already done. 
Four conspicuous difficulties have raised their heads during 
tho last few days. Tlie debate on the Education Estimate haa 
suggested three of tliem; the piooeedinp in the London 
police courts have suggested the fourth. It has hem evident 
all along that the gre^ increase of soholars would lead to a 
proportionate increase in the demand for teachers. The d^ 
mand has been created by the act of the Legislature ; but its 
supply is left to tho energy and foresight of individiuJs. Ihe 
objections to the establishment of Govcominent training 
colleges are obvious. To substitute them fi>r private 
training colleges would be to attack the voluntaiy 
system by a .side wind after Parliament bos decreed 
that it shall be maintained. To set them up side by 
side with private training ooUegea wquid be to wjeot Uio 
latter to great disadvantej^, and to pam the GoSemmipt iia 
the odious posititm of betag at once judge and 
It is needlem perhapa to spy ibst Mr. Dtxoa es$p 
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ddteokiM. BemvttitU^uiMlikowa wiahMtfi^AMnm 
p6w6n of the QoTemiiieQV*oa whh entbe cbiuiflteixoy 
he wopoM that the proeebt trabixig hi which the 

atmeola are boarded aa well as taught, shodd be swept awaj, 
am ooQeges be establiidied m their stead. Mr. Dixom 
t&t an undenominational training oollege is an imnoMl* 
billiy if it is anything more than a dar college ; and the 
Secularist party is so little given to eee mcts which oonflict 
with its own theoriee, that he may claim aome credit for the 
admission. What he does not joem to eee is that it is impos- 
sible to declare war without aodiptitig the conditions of a state 
of belligerency. You cannotBghtigainstvoluntary schools wbon 
it suite you, and yet expect them to worhln harmony with you 
at other times. To sweep away Denomination^ training 
colleges would be to announco that the State has no con- 
ddenoe in Uie teAchors turned out by them ; to make im- 
denominational training fx>ll^e8 universal would be to make 
a share in the Parliamentary grant dependent on tho accept- 
ance by voluntary school managera of teachers in whom 
tihey have no confidence. The inevitable result of this 
would be a oon^ete dissociation of voluntary effort from 
public elementary education. It has been decided several 
times over that tnis shall not be, and Mr. Dixom would bo 
better advised if he accepted frankly the consoqueiicea of his 
defeat. Until a great change has passed over the mind of tho 
nation aa regards elementary schools, Denominational training 
colleges are simply a necessity. If the advocates of purely 
secukur education like to set up training colleges of their own, 
no objection can bo taken to their doing so. Tho character 
of the college firom which a teacher has come will be a suffi- 
ciont index to tho nature of the education he has received 
there, and a sufilcient guarantee against his being employed 
in ignorance of it. There may be cases, too, in which the esta- 
blishment of a day training college, with provision for religious 
teaching outside the sphere of college work, will be found a 
convenient solution of practical difficulties: In this matter 
uniformity is an evil rather than a good. The object to be 
attained is the supply in tho shortest possible time of aa many 
competent teachers aa are wanted, and tho best way of attain- 
ing It is to give full play to every variety of agency which 
undertakes to meet tho need. If the Government gives im- 
partial aid to all, and special favour to none, there con bo no 
room for jealousy or complaint. 

Up to this time the administration of tho Education Act 
has been, by oomparison with what it soon will be, an easy 
labour. The Education Dc]>artment have been busy in sanc- 
tioning Uie formation of School Boards in parislies where tlie 
inhabitants are anxious to form them, or in furtJioring tlioso 
voluntary eilbrts which are to make their formation of School 
Boards unaecessaiy. They bavo pamd to tlio rougher work 
which awaits the Department in parishes where tho energy of 
the inhabitants is devoted to dispensing with schools altogether, 
and the change from driving the williiig to driving tho un- 
willing horse can hardly foil to bo very marked. It is for 
firom improbable that one unexpected result of it will bo 
to necessitate the repeal of that absurd clanso in the 
Education Act which allows School Boards to teach what 
religion they please, but prohibits tlicm from teaching it 
in me most convenient way. The leAisal of Parliament to 
insert a similar compromise in the Scotch Act shows how 
generally it has fitllen into discredit, and the Duke of Abgtll's 
mech on Lord Kosxbexrt's amendment will furnish the 
wvemment with unanswerable arguments for abandoning 
their own invention. So long as no feeling against it is 
riiown by the School Boards themselves, there is of coume 
no adequate reason for disturbing tho Act. But when School 
Boards come to be sot up iu country parishes where tho 
clergyman and the squire will bo the working members, and 
where the Mrents of tho children are all members of the 
(Aurch of England, the inconvenience of not being able to 
teach the Catechian to willing learners in a place where there 
is no other school in which they can learn it is likely to be 
keenly felt. There will be no need to make the execution of 
the Act more difficult than it must anyhow be by adhering 
to a provisi^ wUSch had no mesjoing to begin with, and 
which has oouapkuouslv fiiiled to answer itstuppoaed purpose 
of ooatoiiiatmg rToncoBfomustt. 

Thera con benotwoopinioDsss to ffieieaaonableiieas of Sir 
JonLoAsoca's wish that the teaching of reading, writing, 
aiidiriffiiiiietielalio^ tlfo wh^ business of efomenir 

itj sehoolsL He win himaelf admit, however, that this part 
^Ihrir duly must not 1m left tUMkim, and that, so 1^ as it 
is M undone^ the httention of the Govtismsift must bo 
ririeftr diraeted towards ramedying this initial defoot Un* 
ftalltnatilj ITS sui jTit li iTTft dsAsaoii 


of elementary knowledge which w3l absolve the BduSation 
Depaitment nom the duty of making theee itriimontary sub^ 
jeots their fint care. Even the most hoetite esities of thh 
preeent eode admit that Its eSeot has bten to force t 
aohoolmastera to distribute tbehr attentLon over the whole of 
thsir soholaia, instead of givhtf the lion's share to the most 
promising. Thera is very good leaiofi vdiy they should tske 
special pains with this latter clam after the minimum of 
instruction has been effootually conveyed to tho whole school. 

But until this is done a paramount importance must be 
assigned to elementary knowledge. So fiir, indeed, as a more 
general introduction of extra subjects is fimnd to promote 
good reading there can be no objection to it, but it must be 
upon the understanding that it is Uie learning to read and not 
tho knowledge of what is road that is the primary object to te 
punned. 

Tho London School Boanl has at length begun to apply its 
by-laws for enforcing attendanoo at school. Tho excuses 
offered by dofhulting parents may bo taken as foirly rapro- 
senting tho catogori||i under which such pleas will oommonly 
arrange thomselveg' Either there was no money to pay the 
foes, or there wore no shoes for the children to go in, 
or there was no one to see that they went. Tlie fint is 
obviously insufficient, at all events so long os the s 5th 
clause of tho Education Act remains in force. But the 
fact that it is urged points to tho eventual abolition of the 
distinction which tlie auUiors of the Act have attempted tr> 
draw between inability to givo diildren proper instruction 
and any other form of destitution. It is generally admitted 
that a man ought not to l>o relieved of tho duty 01 educating 
his children unless his means will not allow him to disohargo 
it, and tho law has provided that, in tho event of this inability 
being ascertained to exist, tho cost aliail bo defrayed for him. 

But how are School Boards to ascortain it ? As they hove 
not the means of iosltng a man's statements, tliey will Iki 
forced to refer to the Guardians for tho moans of verifying 
tliem ; and when once a man is brought into contact with the 
Relieving Officer, it will bo very difficult to maintain a line 
of demarcation between tlio pauper who 1 ms to bo Asskiotl 
out of the poor rato and tho non-pauper who has to bo 
assisted out of the education rato. It will be a harder ques- 
tion still to determine what is to bo done with children whoso 
parents ore willing to send them to school, and able, by 
some pinching, to pay tho school foes, but not able at all 
times to provide tlieni with sufficient clotluiig to protect them 
from tho weather, and not willing to send tljem witJiout 
such clothing. It will bo inqKissildo to punish a |>uront 
for keeping his child at homo while it is shocU^ss, 
and equally impossible to provide tho child with shoes at tho 
public expense. This is a real dilemma, and one whloli, 
under tho operation of compulsory logislatiou, may easily 
become •erious. Tho third obstacle, the want of any one to 
SCO that tho children go to school, is also a real one, but it is 
not one that need be regarded os formidable. Home kind of 

S must eventually bo sot up to sweep tho streets of the 
and homeless children that now infest them, and as the 
children who disobey tho order to go to school at nine o'clock 
which their futbor Jolt them when he went to work 
at six are not likely to stay indoors all day, tliey will 
be enclosed by the same not. ("ortunatdy the dillicukies 
which attend upon compulsion only apply to a small 
minority of children. Tho children whoso t^renU cannot 
find clothes to send them in, the children who have no mother 
to see that they go, the children who as regards anv care their 
parents take of them are virtual|k orphans, will bo few in 
number compared witli tho mass ot children to whoso parents 
these and similar cases in tho jioiice courts will come ns a 
hint which, however much it may be disliked, will bo none 
tho less on. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

T he maintainors of capital punishment are naturally 
tempted to allow their opponents to go unanswereff. 
Why should they take the trouble to rafute arguments which 
have already been refuted over anJl over ogaiu, when tho 
olteroative of rii^ly ratyliog on their vo^ng strength lies iii- 
vitingly Men? The bistoxy Of some similar agitations supplies 
a rmon for taking a difibrant ooutAo with regard to this one. 
It is not skfo to assume that a eentimental folbcy has been 
dispe s ed of. for good because it has been dispos^ of onc«. 
Xhe eraxiinen employad agaiost it are fosgotton, while 
ffie eiaoSew to which it appoab remains, and £1 eontirnuilly 
wy t king flcw eonverta. Tbm is no ramedy for diis l ut a 
oontfanil iWpett&m of the mine leasoiiing. Thera must bo 
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00 cotmtmiKJdeo given tho iioiMm. that nibiit vfiM matm 
vote* that mmot bo dhfoodod. It iotiodkMBiio dbiibt to ^ on 
sUyiog Uio oUin^ botao long oo tbqp dieployi mir nadlioitutfaed 
power of coming to lifbngoin they eon* bn meoted ia iio odioe 
wayw 

It io of eoufWB dUHcttlt ta prove ta whot extent the panrehnmit 
of d^Ath acm ne • detemnt to woDdd^be muideim. tHauaiha 
on imh » infa^eet ore neeeMarily nneetkfeetory^ becaitee it 
ie impoMxble to feel mre that we kuotv all tlie enueee which 
uxny hove oontrihnted to a given reeulu On the oilier handi 
it ie equally iropoeeibie tb prove thot death xa- a lasa deterpimt 
pentdty than imprisonment ; and tinleea thia fact could bo 
eauilimhedt the baknae of aigniniiixi would be immenaely in 
levour of veteimng. capital puniebmenU Impriionmeiit ia a 
tboroogbly unentliihetory of di^allng with aggeavnted 
crime. It doea not meet tho popular idea of jufltico; and it 
tburo were no difTesonco in kind iKjtwoeii tho treatment of 
muiderera and the treatment of forgeiw or horee-etettloraf 
execution by lynch law would protebly become i*xcood- 
ingly oommon, while tho persona imaMuitDly aggrieved 
by a uiunler would certainly )>e toinplil^ if they imd the 
opportunity,, to aparo the oountt}' tho cost m maintaining the 
inurderor ibr life. It aliould bo remembered in cunnoxion 
with this view of the siibjcHjt that very lung periods of itn- 
priaunment ncceeaitato whut appears like extraordinary goiitio- 
DOSH in tlio treatment of iwisonors. Solitniy confinement or a 
diet of bread and water continued for years would be india- 
tinguiahable from torture. Conscq.ucntly^ in addition to the 
shock to ]wpulaT (wntinicut given by seeing murdeit^rs im- 
priHoned iusUMid of hanged, there would be the fiurther aliock of 
knowing that they were passing their inipriscmmeut in what, 
by cotnpiurison with the lot of muny innocent persona outaldo, 
would bo cousidotablo comfort. It is alwnya a miafortune 
when Uio law and public feeling are at issue, and in tins case 
they would have been plkcod iu this antagonism by a wanton 
experiment in legislation. 

The mote plausible objections to capital punishment whicli 
wiTTO urged iu the dol>iKte of Wednesday are really obiec£h)ns 
to (lefecta in tlie law under which it is administered. It 
is it'iui that much harm has been done by the uncertainty 
which has been allowed to grow up as regards tlie Inflictioii 
of the penalty. In port, probably, this ia aUribumhJe to 
a faulty detinition of murder. Man are tried and convicted 
of luurder luicsuse the law provides no other name for the 
brmiicido of which they arc undoubtedly guilty. But public 
opiniot^ )iAS ceased to regard certain forms' bf liomicidu as 
murdervund the IIomjs SacnexARY ia simply tho exponent of 
r tins change wlusn ho coniniutos tho punishment. Still, the boliut 
that, murclcrors gauerally got oiT is uuturuUy strengthened by 
tins moans. Witii a ddinition of niuvder whii^ olloa'od 
ol no doubt that the punishment was doBorvod whenever tlie 
olToncu had been comiiiitited, this difltculcy would disappear. 
A more raliottal view of tlio relation of insanity to crime would 
roniovo another element of uncertainty. At present there is 
an imfortuuato disposition to uccopt proof tliat a murderer was 
uKul upou tho particular point wliich constituted the motive 
ibr the erpno na sulllciimt evidence that ha is mad upou all 
|)onita. The one only form of insanity which ought to exempt 
A mun from being hanged is the ibriu whidi pixwenta lus 
kaowliig wlnu tho cousaqucoiccB of his crime will be. Thus in 
tho case montioued by Mr. Gilpin, where a man killed his 
wife from causeless jealousy, it w:ia no ploa for a ooniuiutotioii 
of tho penalty that tho act “was rdeniblo to insanity.’’ 
TJini may, and probably does, mean uotliing more tlian 
that his jealousy was insaue. Tho qu«^.siioii remains, whctlicr 
when he determined to take his witb’a life, he know Umt he 
wtmld be hanged for doing so. A man may bo mad on fifty 
subjects, and yet be tjuito aware of the connoxion betivecn in- 
dicting donth imd sulForing it; and so long as he is so tlie prospect 
intiy have a deterrent efibet upon liim. The only circum- 
stances under which hanging is objectionable in cases of real 
nmrdor are cases in which tho murderer really does not know 
ibni his act is forlddden by the law, or that tho oommisaion of 
it will ciuml upon him any penalty. Unless the consciousness 
of this idemontOry foot is w«iitin|^ the fact that a criminal is 
subject tu homici^ delusion is rather a rotison for hanging l)im 
tlum not. Tlie argument against capital punishment derived 
fi'rna the itpemediable chaiuotar of me wrong done, supposing 
tiiat the accused person tjum out in the end to be innocent, has 
n * value exc^ in caaea wbers tlie diaeoveij ta made very 
eburtly niter m oonvictioiu Supposing, ibr ssounple, dint> a 
tim ibr tma^ yean, and is t&en found to have 

beet, oottviptbdt the law csimol give him beck the 

> ]^ j£udiiflhilhnst^^ ft eni«- 

teift who IwinriteiwdM 


at her husbiiiid^U diu^ee^ on die ehiUML udiete ]|t1M|9eoli 
have been mined by the ftet dint tbete fttfawr ia oonuiet. 
To give a-mnn Jibi^ undeir these is 

siUly to give him a boon wbioh he no lonfir vuIsmhis, to give 
it him an though the gjift were in Itasif a cnnip e w se tir *t; Jbn all 
that he ban sutttrod would be to mock at iho lanr^i u wot ^ 
I doing. Upon this point, though upon nomthar, wnagMJwith 
A&. Itonjiv. We “ must do our best, and tnul to Bkovtv 
“ donee to ovoid- mietakea.” 

The theologuml argument aeeiDi to us to have no weSgjkt 
The form it usually takes is that mensbonld not be bnnm 
I into etemi^ without tlmo being given them foe sepentanee. 
' If execution followed immediately upon avrast, or even tgKm 
! conviction, there might be semethiag in diis plea. But inaa-' 
' much as there is always an interval q£ some dayi^.tlie ehances 
i are that, if the onminal is at all disposed to repent, be bae a 
I hotter opportunity in the week os two which am passed in die 
condemned cell than he would have in yearn of imprisonment. 
There is no evidence (hat prieon chaplaius are eepodaUvsttcOi^*" 
fttl in dealing with oriminult ; their experience usually points 
the otliar way. And, aaauming that the criminal does not 
re{iont, tlie &ct that ho has shown himaslf unmanaffenbio 
by liuniAn Iowa seenui t» point to the expediency 
of committing him to wiaor handH tlian tliose of hunum rulern 
It is clear (liut there is no place for him in this world ; we do 
not know what pomi bill tics may l>e roecurved for him in another. 
A life spent in raging ogninst the authorities who keep him 
in impneomnent, or in contriving plans- of escape^is not likely 
to make those possibilities greater. It may be ob;^ted that 
this reasoning would point to the iufiiction of tho punishment 
of death for other (Seneca of groat aggravation, instead of 
resen’ing it for murder alone. As on abstract theory we do 
not shrink from thia infexenco. li' no other ill oonsequences 
followed, it would be a good thing if incorrigible onenders 
wore- banged, evon thougli each sepamte offenuo might not be 
worthy of tb is punishment. For example, a man who knocks out 
one of his wife's eyes, and then, as wxmi os he oomca out of 
prison, knocks out the other, would be most properly Imngerl. 
It by no means follows that because ofihnces i^ainst property 
ware wrongly puuislicd with death it wauid wrong to iu^ 
flint the extreme penalty in cases of repeated offences against 
tho person. Tho rockiosaiioss alxiut taking life, which is the 
crime against which capital punishmout is really directed, may 
bo more shown by repeated assaults than by a single murder. 
Tho objection to tiie judicious extension of cupitnl puuiah- 
nient, which is in itself a thing to be desired, is that men 
would oilen be tempted to murder tho victiin of their violence 
in order to remove a witness of it. 8 d iUros this view is oor- 
root, it constitutes of course a solid argument against a chongeof 
law in this direction. It is not, however, of much impoitonoe 
to Hpoculate as to the precise iveight to bo attached VO it until 
public Bontimeut has undergone a much greater modificathui 
on this subject than sooms at present likely. 


THE NORWEOIAN JUEILE8. 

T he sham millenaTy bos been speedily followed by a veal one. 

The Norwegian natiou bis just been keepixff tkethaaiMidth 
year of its national existence. The “ Havohljyioiiumsint'’ has 
oven uuveiled<-acooTdijig to the Timai* Corresponda&tit has bean 
“ iottugurated,” but wo must not hold the Norwegians venMDMBte 
fiw that — and the unveiling has been accompanied bynsfitting 
spooebes and toasts from divers of the iiist persons is the 
oornury, from a Itoyol prince dowtiwax^ The eventr tu bo 
celebrated was the union of Norway into a fhigib kingdom 
under Harold Barfagm. The history of thatkeio tmdouiiAediy 
has a mythical element ia and we alioald hutily' lake 
to pledge our hiatorieal credit to the fiict of Uie uaiCB of 
Norway having taken place in the exact ysat fiys, so vmy 
nearly an exact millennium before the retuikm of 
But mat the various email States out of which tlie Korwq|iaD 
nation was to be made up were banded togatkat into otw by 
tho irctt hand of Harold Hattagra^ and UudI the event ttm 
place, if sot in the year 87X4 yet oeitakity at* eoim tiiite iwt 
veiy far distant froth it, theca le' no lemehaMe gxoiaid^lbr dhrite- 
hig. The event is as kistoiMl oae^ Ihinigk scmial itl^ddiAi 
may have come to os in the garb of el taydl. 

But histQif,. tiadi t ios, asd nqrth, mush a» tli^^ 4 UBm 
themselves, all stand together is oppeeitka toosaMMwa.r* 

Aa far aa we eaa gather from our ^ 

Nbrwaj ootflalBs no eeeMMiieal dj 
is HaiatdAAm tha teaaderd 
ft Mhdmi Bo> of BMa; 

the a eUwt- of tliia nieriag HtMM 

waglHa OBaab wpo'StHdi to ' 

•la iMdteni df'i 
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!Cbe ItoTHf#. 






• fc w * MdfaiitefcMWg. -90M«a»*: 

^toh 4 Mb«d 4 iafciiii liiw wn inL iMift in 

m of ;«» mmKiimmm^mhiiii^ ilMjrtMliflwtnrMty li^ AIM 
iwwM (Pn wwn i i^j iOoiteo ^Mir ^atMMtaaUy 'tili ^ 

wMUmX likmia Omtiimm, iliffiiacM mm,mm 

Writdite iS^. 

(The i wl nd/m of nU MBtonar^r md mlikmty o ti i hw i 
tim ii m pakat oa ^niiuli so sanoral Mle «an bo ImI 
dofwik ttC <«|i« AMM inbOto in 1649 m MOd oi^y mv 
Ibntit ininnodAnioh iiUltJibomn ooom oviae wbon oonifAHn 
iiiA Ae AMnwany^jv^^ of tbo kto douigont Onkrd. 
Ihi inAA VlteiMtcnittiomo^^ tbofonttat AAsd 

ffo— winrntiBd ^Iio* Tbo Uncvonitj Ootlogo ieadinl migbl 

IMAont A 4 oMorteOk«U^ Walkoe fooit\nl, wm it not 

Ibnt &o giilifloiitian of of ]pro«iirainl 

JaatiTOii ao tb^ miD thomtalvot, «»e nt loott 
mooBtoopMliblo tb«n «n oiutract nduttoitoo of wilful kUobood^ 
£v«ii Ao ^Hdbionof iBlind dicun>' we nme ro«|Mctablo tbon tbo 
nkNilett iivroiitioM •wfakb nli^e coiuwet AUVod with ItacGofd. 
Batwoimnit 'not ^nmaute tbe Korwe^kn ooremony by nay of 
Iteoe dboDga. it if ftlnitily not a got*up bueiiioas, not Ao do- 
Tioe of mnj jMBtiottJiir dh^ue or fnr^'i but a real uttonmoo 4xf 
tbo mtaonal womorT. In Hwvimf it ia w natoral to eommo- 
morato ^Ifaold Flminrra, Aoog'h Cm did bis work a tbouasoMl 
voatBiOgo^ aa it is k to cocmueuiomto Von 6toin, Aoi^ 

be did bos woek only fixly years 0|^. Tbo circauistanoae of 
oor own iAiory are aueh Uiat rolebrations of this ktiid do not 
come tnabuidly A ua, beeause ilk feelinne out of which Aey 
spring doiwtcoiao naibiinlly We inaet iry to throw our- 

oolveB into ibo position of the Scandinarian kiairdoins, ospooiBlly 
Aoie of 'DoiubsmA and Norway. They are, in a way which we 
find it hard to iiodavslaDd, at ouoe giant and smtll, at aooo old 
and new. The kingdoms liecioierk and Norway arc iu point of 
pppubrtkiB amonjg the auiallevt independent Bmtee of T^nrope. 
Demnalic, dneo its duuitienibeniicknt eight years Ji)ack) is also one 
of -the amattost fanpoint of exteot. are tar smaller, not <mVy 

Aan England or 'Fiaoco, than tipain or Italy, but even Aon aevenil 
of Ae canqioneut Btates of tki> n<«w Gennanio Empire. Tbe 
popnlatioa of hrnmMk and Norway tc»geAer falls (ar Aori 
of 'As pofNilation of Ae kmgtlom of’lkivaria. Dut^ smaQ as 
they aro in artent and -popuiktioii, little as they count for in 
Ae tnodam balaiioe of the uuiwtieaQ systeui, Asy ajre histoHoally 
the poors of tbe mightiest kiopdoms of Earop<j. Tiioy are in tlie 
sWietaat atnae nations ; ihsir whole being is national and not pro- 
vixtciaic Denmark, cut Aort as it baa been, is still an kidepeiiaeai 
memiber of Ac .£ur<^>oan syoteui, bound by no feudal or kden&l 
tie A any aupoiior tw stiy thllow. Norway has her yokelhUow 
in tbo ‘firam of Sweden, 'Imt tlK’ nnion is one under which Ae 
Nomegianaod'Bwwdisli natioue eaA retain their perfect fmUonal 
disthsemose, and Awr perfect national equality; ueing ioiued by 
BO tia beyond Cbo possssAm of a ooimuon sovoreign. And in all 
Aroe kin^omsi ic tbe moot modem times hate witnessed their 
faU from Ae position which Aey once hold in Europe, tlm hare 
also srhsMOsed Ac internal regeneratioa of all Ae Area. All tbmo. 
amaD as Aeir Kuropeao pomiion may now seem, are freer, ana 
donbiloM anally happier and more piosperous, Aau they over wore. 
IninA a state of mngs as Ais Ao proaeft and the past become 
oleoely comieeted m the (Sselinp of erery man ; and coniiect<;d w 
a dlffaceot way from Aat m wbick Aey are connected among our- 
ssleaB. In ourawn longconAiuous history the present atm tbo 
past so shade <i(F AA one another that Aey are ruAer oao Akig 
than two. Wo haTO our great events, our markod epochs A our 
hbtoiy, but we have no tiariionlar year from w'bich wc can date 
a politm sew birA of tiie nation. Norway mid Denmark baro 
nch epoolk, both cf them within Dio present ornAry, boA of 
them wkbin tbo imraiosy of man. The kiogcAm of Norway as a 
muted kingdom is, sa Ae jnbileo teHs us, a Aousand years 
old, two geoendioDa cider than Ae EogLab kingdom. Tbe 
Noiwefiiafi iudkiD, as a gatfaerin^ of sepame tribes, is of coune, 
libo ilw English imtioi^ a gooddosl older than tbo united kingdom. 
Botthe'Norwegiaii kmgtlom and nation, with its pmsent Ade- 
peadanoe and its p ss sat free canstHution, is not yet sixty years 
oU. fflbe Tear has oasned Ae ecliEditnaion of its mAemny, 
Ae fm idifwoll, wbemwer Ae time comes, deserve no low 
Aa etMustion of ita mifieosty. Tbe aaDon is thus, as we say, 
atmmsdldinlyoii^; idottmgwmtsmdm^ Amoiig a poqple 
A a cass^ iidAiitml AAtig and nallosal mlf^oomehnmm, 
oAit .A^IcicmsartlomiAoAedwiAa^ which iafaaitf^; 
intdti|[|A1n to df osimifcrlsi Aat are aa oooe of^fioakr: 

aalliudmAhm^hm opoAa A thairiaoent his-.^ 

Ihm kno jmttedte momaift atwbhA we can mgr A«t; 
if BAdaodbiMDodhm^ha^^ oAsr freebefiove. BoA, 
Nbrvmy and fktmd/k m fobet A smA Mnaatii waAk Aa. 
of nmBj lkiAMA^ap^ memo^Ailr Anrmsl-tssmiiy^ 
4aA^tAm mmatSm «t thk A* attba 

tojiiiiirxwimii «w awjUi wM> l i wM i f i n tf n jfaart fit K 
tidtt Mk ainim 'ImS * m mMrn idMi S iMlb m mjimti 
.iiWKi -WA mSwr&'JNgU** !**»*■ Sfvnr mm'Siii: 

A • tlM 


iott ift ■kMMWR'iS'in^ b«.lWiy4irin(r«at 4to hm 
A small natioB« a yovtiff MmA^AnMuul MaaU Md 

oAsra of ias jwtii^^^ la A way Aai Ate msd^pmdar 
liiteii do iiA aaai. ^ 

md small,.aA aaaa Ad smd muuu Aa mdianil aattiaaaseuma^ 
mms baoooMa teaaac still, ted to aaA m alass of mind 
nmAmailai sad mlteisite> isaiaris Aey aima to mbsaa » par* 
fsatiysMtesal md|maAiigof boste aaiteial teUag* 

A Sam qasitiiaa iadead udglit te ^tabiid about Aia, as abte 
aiost oAeriAwgi. Whyahaiudsi'nAlsaMy atebstean be oatlad 
a Jftibiksf Aaposdte A outmmMu^dtwuam^^ and 

Aa Ifamde Laer^ if JubHiaa ass A be topi A all, Alt tsmaM 
Jubileea oagbl la base been topt bsswesn Aa da;^ of Hassid 
Iteftea sad our awn. Wo raamiher toted Aat at tba^tuae af 
the Wiaafaga teat a Jablloe was telaadto be a peidod of a 
Aoasaad yearn; bat Asa, tf we tightly saamsabsr, it was by 
iir. IteAi Tuaper Aat* Aa dafiaHioa was giesa. On AU pstol 
ao light was teowa at Ae ‘Oxfoid test, wbisb was a pUy, us 
Hr. Iiswe at least may bo aapuased to 'hnanr eaawAiiig about 
figuros. But it b very likaly Aat the Narwogiima Amsstoss 
callad it aomtAiug ate, and Aat Ae name luaite is due only 
to the invsnUvo mwcts of Ae toleg'^^’^teer. It is mule ias- 
portaut to leiaavk thab though the luodwn Noiwogians look on 
theduiagsof Uarold llafftgra ssasidject temutoicU^rejoic^ 
it b quito omtabi that Astr lomlkUiem a thousatid yearn UA dm 
notao look at Asm. Tbt* grsat colony of ilciteid was founded 
by Aose who IImI from tho heavy Ited of him who luada 
Korway one. But iu this Aon.* b noAing weadoifal; it 
M 110 mar» tlmn savtog that tho Disko of Osutberlaud and 
thtf SK-Elcetur of Hosss-lAaiSoi havo no 'i^eial te'o fer Ao 
Kiupom 'WUHaiu. Iteauso a muiKiy was tmpkmMutt at Ao 
time, it dees not hallow that it wa}' not be fituad to have buoti 
rmr useful a> Aausaiul, oi‘ even a huadreJ, yoars lator. Aful ui 
•uA a caso tho Aiof actor in tbo ebango can luirdiy tail i» 
booomo a natHinai hero, Itoworer'iiitlH wo might have elAur 
rdblMd or a)>proved of his doings at Ao tamo they were dene. 

Among the toasia given at tho Norwegian festival, one was 
*^‘Kindnm NaDons/’ or words to tliat effoct Wo hopu that, under 
Ab h<uid, wo oufsolves camo in for some of Ao gi>od alsbos of 
our Nurwegiau friends. The connexion bistweou Englaod-~'aod 
Dritaiu generally — and tho Bemidinavian nations is not tho less 
real and importaut because many pouple boA in J^higland and in 
Bcandinavia have gone about to exaggerate it. l‘>eu without 
any A'andinaviao setDements in liriUiu, wo must h)ok on Die 
BcandJnaviau uaDona ns our kinamon in tho socond degree, nearer 
Aan .the High Genuans, though not so m ar os tbo l^w ; thou|h 
to be sure, this is only to say Aat a tnsa a broAer is tienrer to 
him Aau his oousiu, but not so mar as hiiuseif. As for 
BcandiuaviAi) settlements, wc in ^Jjighuid have imd so lunt'h 
more U> do with Ae Danes thnn witii Ae Norwegians, 
that wo are apt \o forget that Dntairi as u whole ha?* hud 

I quite us much to do with tho Norwegians with (ho Daue,<«. 

I The (»rko«y and Bbctland Isles have never yet foriually cewd 
to bo part r>f tho Kingdom of Nnnvav. All tbe "conqm'st 
and colouiaation on tbe Bcotlisli mmulumi luid the blonds Was 
Niirwegian and not Danbb. And Acre b every roason to bdlevo 
that from Aenco the streeiu of Norwagiiui Si'tDenienl spread iUoif 
mto dbtricta which aftorwanb becaine EdgUA, peihaps int(» i»omo 
whiA were Euglbh blrcudy. Tho Daubh erttlemeut iu l.aaicru 
YiiAAin*, Lincoln Aire, and several oAer aUives wo know all 
abfiqt. Wu know when it hapjMmod and uudor wliat loaders ; wo 
know tho sueceiMion of the Kings and Earls who reigned o>er it. 
But CutnboriiMid and Westmoreland nro ns plainly iScAudiimihui 
m Lincolualuro ; yot wo bavo no r<M:ord huw they hocunio eo. it 
b ahsclately aerUun Aat no BcandinaviaD dyuanty ever rcigued 
Arrfi. Ono would Aiok that the cimngu mnal have b(j<mrnadM hy 
gradual indropfuiigs from tho bcandinavijuj a^ittlemonU to the 
North of Aam, and thcs<* were cwlaiuly Norwogiati. I'l'mi 
CumWlmid Ae amno aelD^'n s^^eui to huv« str<jaiiHii.t down into 
NorAam Lancaalure and WeJteni YurksUbu^that 
nuudod not A hiivo been uuule iu the time of Dotuf^sdnv. W15 
have hoard |t hinted AaL such minuis as Norman ton and Darihy 
maA tbo points where tbb Nurwogian sciUuLfinl, creopiagiu uu- 
awms in tho met the hoLUtr known Duuish HCttiiment 

whiA had fixed itself to the East. Dart of Eiigbnd At :) 
almost have gone the length of svndiiig iu (bpntbiH to the 
N<;rwcp;ian teti val, and Ao whole, wo QOIBe^ near rjr4c/u;di 
in blood, iu faofiim, and iu a comuuin freedom, to liavo ih^Mi vkI h 
share tottogoodwiabos which worouxtoaded at Ac N(.'rw,>g> 'tn 
tetival to Aohiadmi naDona,gensrttBy. 


waa mdaktj/* writca Suaaoai, ^ oao of Up* first distw^ 
M. tern af a wdlteed num to sveiyAang that had Ao 

naoit MWte maaiwiea of totoir temo in motet n»'.i 
jtetaiftePMk * That^hUtonottsuteo of mx^baasdiuy ' which 
tote tete te i fiig o Aoteht, be tet a 

itteWtete'^Bto kdioiamtrlb^ m tontemt way of con^ 
tetem^ AadUmgmai^gm iteito Diai make my * 
dim teit is 

of imQiite and.tete of ^ 

Hx# Vibtete teMn toiiFfi Mtem to otoanro if he could n 4 ea 
to teto .^atetefi^’ooteteDon to a modem dmwlng-rc^nr, orri 
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note the rank crowd adoring Xa PSrichols, •nd^^ehorUixig” in 
their joj over Schneider aux tnftn. 

Of the two evils ---lihertinage of speech and recklenneaa of con- 
duct— perhaps that which degrades language is the worst Corrupt 
and disordered lives preach an obvious leasoni even when they ao 
not find commentators in the police, and conreetives in the criminal 
and bankrupt law ; but corrupt and disordered speech endangers, 
not only the individual, but nu with whom he has verbal dealmgs, 
find it ultimately affects not only the law-breakers but the law- 
makers. Wliat observant person can doubt rapid deteriora- 

tion of spoken language throughout Western Europe P The 
tongue waxes more and more unruly, and with that hopeless un- 
ruliriess which is half involuntary; for who protends to 1^ 
answerable for the meaning or no-meaning of the slang phrases 
he employs P Assertion and denial lose their value, truth and 
falsehood masquerade in undistinguishable forma. It is true that 
tbb is an agreeable and useful confusion to many persons, but we 
will still hope that the many are not the most of us, and that the 
general sophistication of speech is not intentionally welcomed as 
on escape from the obligations of veracity. 

We do not now inveigh against the uncultivated taste which 
cannot, or the cynical taste which will not, spook with accuracy 
and refinement, though much might be written about these 
enemies to sweetness and light. Well-meaning persons have 
aimed at the revival of Elizabethan energy by the revival of Eliza- 
bethan coarseness. They endeavour to establish their earnestness, 
and oven the excellenco of tbeir Protestantism, by sedulously 
calling a spade a spade. Put with the best intentions the natural 
roughness of the unpolished diamond cannot be restored; and 
meantime this artificial plainness has encouraged the clownish- 
ness of expression into which our young men and maidens fall with 
insular readiness. We have now to point out the progress of more 
subtle and widespread social mischief than could be caused by 
mere rough phrases, and, as usual, we are compellod to say that 
women are largely concerned in it. In social affairs it would 
seem that most evils are retrievable until the daughters of Eve 
put their fingers in the pie ; but when once ladies, especially great 
ladies, are ** in the transgression,” man appears to lose alike his 
stronf^h and his prudence. Sampson in Delilah’s lap discovers 
too late that at least he should have insisted on her dropping her 
Philistine friends. Heckleas speech remained, if offensive, at any 
rate not dangerous as long as only the reasoning sox indulged in it; 
but now that modes of expression which would have scandaiizud 
Lady Blarney and Miss Ciirolliia Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs are 
becoming a feminine fashion, random and coarse talk is being deve- 
loped wrth the rnpidity to be expected in the sex least able to 
resist: the temptations of the tongue or to discern sopbistrios of 
’.speech, whether those of Eilen or of Uotten Kow. Adulteration of 
language is pushed on by feminine agency with a fury which Queen 
Anne and aU her litet afi could hardly restrain, and which Chaucer 
and ISpenser might despair tu quench, even though they drew for 
our help the largest draughts or English undcillod. 

Wo have already at ditFenmt times tried to deserve well of the 
world by remonstrating Against the errors of petticoatery, and 
againet certain freakish ** sports ” in the rosebud garden of 
girls. Culture, however, sooms to bring its shadows with it, if 
indeed there can bo said to bo any development of culture in the in- 
numerable young ladies about town. Whatever its flowers, no one 
can doubt the yearly croiis of ill weeds that are the rank growth of 
wealthy leisure; and for our own sakea we exhort women to 
keep that part of the earthly parudiHC of whi<di they are in charge 
os well oraerod as may be. The groat majority of good women 
deserve to have their hands strengthened at a time when the 
vanity and imioranco of some prominent prophetesses have 
broughi discredit even on truo superiority in education and 
intellectual power. W\mieu must see to it that they do 
not fall into the irretrievable iuferiority that threatens them 
Like dram-drinkers, t(M> many among them think to ofTcct 
a cure of their weakness by m«sh sips of the poison that in- 
jures thorn, while they ueglWt the legitimate sources of their 
strength, and wilfully paralpo the influence which they ought to 
pos.^ess. Amongst the many strong cards in womairs hand is her 
acknowleilgod subtlety and refined strength in the use of lan- 
guage ; but she throws it away when slie rivals men in ** talking 
shop/' and in professional slang and the jabber of the aeason. 
There is an incongruity grotesque but serious in the notion of 
aii*‘ awfully jolly g. p/' (girl of the period) presiding at the dawn 
of iiitelligonco in tiio child who is father to the man. On her 
early core and wise governance depends largely the after-day of 
his life. She holds the keys which open the gates of knowledge, 
and she possesses in her prudent motherhood a greater power 
than could be supplied by any possible development of muscle 
or incicoso in medical or theological Acquirements. A crew of 
freckled girl-studonts may some day challenge the older Univer- 
sities, some withered phenomenon may ride a Derby winner, the 
phrenological formation of the heads of the coming race of women 
may bt) ns pronounced os that of Socrates, and idl men may be 
bound in the meshes of feminine legislation ; yet these triumphs 
would bo a bad exchange for that natural power of moulding onli- 
uary speech which our fair leaders in jargon seem disposed to 
aaoriftce. From different but oonyergent causes women are loabg 
, poridi^n alt along the line of sodal march, and one of the moat 
^oldiil of their abdications is their misuse of their mother-tongne. I 
we might oondone^ but to be rough, reckless 
except to their mates in slang is a note of savagery 
. M c4viii/wd pate that ouffiki to startle us. It is 


aU yeiy weH to fiiiile at the iiicoDAnd^ of badlaagoige lim 
and well'Cttt lipiK ^ ^ tTeklea ht the gtotiwiie eflhci ol 
horsy or Cannon Street tenns when used hy Hdf Om Vers di 
Vere; bat, however much our satiated taste amw enjoy fuel 
soiprises, these tricks of the tongue are not eilie jokes 
^*mus ne tenons lee uos anx aaltras qua par la par^’^ was i 
truth better understood in Montaim’s time than it is now. ' 

A great deal might be, and ought to be, said in lepmf of m 
coarseness of speech that acoompamea our increasiiig jooaeiiees ol 
manners. Men do not, it is true, swear as voluhly aa the Mo- 
hawks and Squire Westerns of last oentuiy. though thexi 
reticence hardly comes of increased reverence s bnt women nc 
longer confine themselves to such ** saroeoet oatiba'* as IdU ihiir 
the lips of the lieynolds and Gainsborough divinitiea. Thej 
assert their advanced ” position by little yentureeinto the regios 
of blasphemy, and increased profaniU in the use of sacfed names, 
as may be soon in certain pictures of life by female hands of un- 
doubted accuracy. Our manners are at the best but of superficial 
polish, and are very ready to relapse into bulldog barbarism] and 
here are our ladies, the core ana reserve of our civilising forces, 
breaking out into strange oaths, or, not having originality enoq^ 
for that, adopting the used-up expletives of rounhs and rowdies. 
Yet, startling as her mofanity may be, we doubt whether the histori- 
cal young lady of Folkestone who gauged her indifference by twe 
d — ns of A tinker ” is in the long run as mischievous as the Ian- 
gaishing fair who cannot be ** fetched by such awfiil chalk ” as, 
for instance, a village sermon — who finds domestic life a one- 
horso ” affair — whose ** relieving officor muffs the businesa ’* if he 
od vises certain reforms in her ^'awfully jolly” style — who re- 
quires, AS restorative to her over-wrought nerves, "thunder and 
nghtning” or "shandy gaff,” though that is, when abaorbed| 
" simply skittles,” you know, not baB such a drink as a b. and s. 
— who can put you on several " morals ” in the way of " gees ” 
and " chasers,” tell the points of her " quad ” and the history of 
the chief "pretty horsebreokers,” but "can't execute a large 
order in tue way of virtues esteemed by those fogies and 
" howling boros,'’ her grandfathers. But the slang dicaonary u 
becoming so voluminous that we cannot pretend even to give an 
idea of its various dialects, ranging as they do from the nbaldry 
of the Kentish hopper to the drawled jargon of Goodwood and 
llurlingham. There are ns many cants as there are coteries, 
and each variety of " g. p.” has its own eccentricity of speech. 
Never was there such navoc in language. In our modish 
antipathy to formulas we are bringing in chaos. Learned pro- 
fessors are, it is true, playing pand fantasias on Sanskrit, and 
proving all things by philology ; but moantimo ordinaiy speech u 
attaining that true no-mooning which is not only puxzling but ii 
quite incompatible with wit. it may be well that crafty masten 
in word fence should conceal their ^oughts in subtle phrases at 
need, but involuntary incomprobeusibility is another and Iw de- 
sirable accomplishment. Can it be that the modem pr^cieuae ii 
wise in her uenoration, and that, like the cuttle-fish, Mie finds il 
useful to hide her real self from close inspection by discolouring 
the clement in which she lives P She commits herself to no 
" indirect claims,” she avoids explanation by remaining inexpli- 
cable ; she disengages herself of m^y troublesome obl&tions ol 
faith and morals by adopting a lingo into which ceriainW nekhei 
the Ten Comuionduiouts nor the Apostles' Creed could be trans- 
lated— a lingo so slippery that we seem entering on a cyck in 
which gesture will be more trustworthy than speech. Everything 
repeats itself. Perhaps wo are going to have a now version of the 
Tower of Babel le^d, with new scenery, when through corrup- 
tion of spooeh wo become unintelligible. Some new start mas( 
be made, and future Max Mullers and Alices iU Wonderland will 
be required to lay anew the foundations of language. Let ui 
hope, meantime, that from some popular actresses may not be 
learnoil the alphabet of gesture. 

While we remonstzate against the degradation of speech in 
which women are, as might be expected, laigely coneemod, we 
are not sanguine of reform in the taste which will have idl its 
dishes highly spiced. Idle life, and a rage for amusement a^ 
new scnsatioDH, dissipate our strength until we avoid aU action 
that has not for its end more excitement Women especudly 
suffer in the general race after pleasure, and are the first to shirK 
labour. Ther shriek for work which they know nothing about, 
because shrieking is in these times a paying profession, and Umre 
is in it inflnito satisfaction to vanity; out women have, even more 
than men, lost the habit of labour, and with It dlsapjmns the 
sense of responsibility for action. Hence a growing redriMnesa 
among women which we need not point out To Imw mttiy idle 
mothers and daughters nothing " metiers much ” if the di^ round 
of amusement is secured; and, of ooura^ words matter leas and lese 
to these victims of indifferentism. White litw of gisetsir nodal 
mischief than intentional fraud, just as /ofiy is bos controBable 
than knavery, are the order of the day. and atang phrases ere the 
best imagmanle cover for hnae assertions end eqaivoeatioQSi 
the protection of a Mrs. Candour and thesanotna^ |a time of Qqeil 
of a Becky Sharp, Ourexaggerariensinodour andonianifBit, and 
our appsms in every art to coarser tasteiL aieikpd the some 
as our eccentricitise of speech. We don^ hslim ys* 
nay, any more in the facts msented to our smijisi 
swear at ns from the waUa cfBurfingtooHmiiMi^e^ 
brainsibx straugand auange 
of the day are embodied dang, 

<rf violefsea into ftit ofdiirwli 
wUch is not soul tatudiu 
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tim. U dmlo|i«d a oeiM» eoa twrMw i i i'iiCTriwwi t» t 

mnrveik»iiii depae, Md man hoir to bcdd « Mtd te tho 

A# Polaj bM boos eoid to teooh timi boirtoliiildciibml for 
tho Apoatfoo Bb4itwii»4oo ?lgH;«id^dMpotk*kt'iAt»atbi»do(lo 
doTokk or sAlbtr t» jnnuilL vigour and origiMA^ of mhid^ ondilioo 
m tbo long vm it diANMi itb own eikL Ifo oathon^.tliemflelra 
man ofton of' high iwfolfoeluAl powers^ had thnvoogbly mniiltoed 
iho oonbrovonieo of tbo BofrinuitioQ, andf the^ tiu^bt th(d« dio- 
0 i|di^a tbo art of tbooi«^«l argimwntmgAiait ]?soteitMttMtR m they 
tfioght thorn the art of logio or gmmmM; whoti mar foms 
oome to tiuD front, tilo weJWqidirpodi oforhil {deodtxrcotild dovbw 
no WMpone wherowith' to mtsei tlkemr Wo rofotrad ioet now to 
tho fnei of no efoigfo edPtwtire book* JMviiig beau pTudncnd in dcK 
fofloe of tho JoMWtA oithof 1^ tbomtalrM or any of tbehr ndho- 
r«nta, when the ottnoh on tiwin in tho oightmth orntunr in 
tho dotnon of UtminrD And thought hewlded the attiwk of 
tba Oolkolie Go\*eTmiieDti»r Tint further than thk^ ao little did 
ibolr pUfttly theologioAl‘\lgour outlaat thu brat period of auoeoea, 
that Ddliingar hM raoumfiilly confoaeod that Proteotant ia iit 
leaaf live or ak tlmea richer than Catholio tbeolo^ in Germany, 
berth in quality* and quantity. In doidn, with tue help of tile 
Inqnieftioo^ oontrivtai prrtly welJi to extingnieb theolugical 
Uternture altogether. And if we turn to the practical and populor 
reetflfo of' their taaohing, ita reUgiona inflocuca doea not ecem, 
Wlien jivdged their own atandard of tnooeea, to he innio ro- 
AMitring: They han'e been, till within tlte latt few yenrH, very 
strong ID Italy and Bpinn, mid in both couistriee, on their own 
showing, infideltty ia rmw rampont. T'hey have been hardly he** 
powerthl in Sooibem (teniiiiiiy,uiiil there, while OathoHe literatnre 
and thought have been tbr the moat part depreeaed to a dietinctiy 
lower level than Pr^deirtant, tbo Old Catholic mnvomtmt. ie 
Btrongcat, which ia an almost pmi^iooate reaction against their 
whole astern ; and there, t(io, by the< admiMAion of both aidee, 
acepiUiam U very provident ammig nominal adheivutB of tho old 
Jhatn. It may wml be dduhb^d, theret(ue, if the aynlem whioh 
the bi)4kopa profeaa thenciaoWi« ao auxioaa to perpetuate in A ue* 
ttia it rwuly for the intercut of thuir own Church. And it it cor- 
tidflly not to be wonderful ofl that tbo nation ahould be very 
wimlliug to aoquieaee in iu fucther oontiunaneo. 


LOXnON A» A CITY OF PLISASlTKIi:. 

T IlEnQ are yarloua indioaluini that n ohange baa of late k*on 
oodttiig over thn spirit <ff Londmi. It ie as buay and biiHtUug 
aa over, aa dooply engroiaed in ooraaieroo and moiiey«iiiaking ; but 
it ii alao eomitig out aa a oHy of ploamim It is evidontly taking 
tliought of extewMil apiMvumiiOes, and pluming and tdiuniing itself 
with an oyo to el)i?ct. Its liost of vi»itoraia(toiitinua}ly incrensing. 
For tho gfeator juurt of tho yuar a proportion of the inliald- 
taiite Are a lioatiiig nopuIntioD of Hljniigorsi coming and going, and 
bent upon pleasure aunng thotr stay in town; nnd this uecensariiy 
baa its tiffoct on tho cxifniuimity at largo. It will be an odd ox- 
ample of tho indirect inlioonco of uvvmCa if the excoiiws of tho I 
Commiiiie in Facia ahould K^d to the emartoniiig-un of the ; 
English CRpitid; but it ia not unlikely that this will happen. 
F(W tho prcaeiit Fnnfl i» cloaviy oiu of favour, and the thn>ng 
of tmv niters and pleasnrtKfeohers is acooniiugly directed to tlii^ 
•ido of tho C/haimeh Thei'e mv whole qnarten of IjOiidon which 
^0 invaders seem to baiv> takon hv storm. Au American will 
meet rdmoetaa ninny known fneos iu VVmd Btroot as in llroailwny. 
Tliero wove some weeks lately when Americana were arriving m 
hundroda-at A' timo. And Croni all parts of our own country the 
rush to town ia mom niiivorsiil than ever. If Dives comes for tbo 
season, Lakartte enmt rives to snatch a few days by a cht)np ex- 
ouraitm. BveryUMdy who innlces uumey comee to London to spend 
it Duitng the season just I’ttdittg, it whs impomible not to be struck 
by a certsttn brightnewi and ghiw of aduur m the Western parts of 
the town ; masses of Uowers in the windows imd Imloimies, treUie- 
work with festoons of Wininrio, nltmuitis, or Virginia omoper ; 
gosaaniHT laoo looped up with lulkim baitda of oorise or purple, gay 
vsrandalm and stripiHl nwinttga, and oet'iirionally the line iif gltsfen- 
ing anow-white houses brnkim by a red brick wall in tlie old 
fiuhioa, piched out with white. Mr. Ayrtnn's friends the gar- 
Bimova mnat^bo panctiroily rsvoning tho cdory of the faii^' gold 
timt mrued to Icwt'iw, and qualifying rapidJy for reiddeiira In the 
mitnaiotis t!i^ adorn. At au evening party the exotica will eome- 
tims eoati it is sold, aoveral huadfeil pounds^ and the hanging 
gardens df Belgravia and BoutJi Kensington, vonewed from week 
til Week, must roprusetit a banclsciino mvonosw Wo havo a 
nedioa tkst not vary long ago the ditplay of dowom outside 
a House was regarded aa &o hrigitt, or raihor the depth, 
of vuigarity, a kiud of Aattotiag, matbaslmd 0061(11034001 widch 
wautsd only a liniMt or cannry in a oage to nudsa ft complete^ 
The mignonette bexee bare givon place to ihie msioHca tfougha 
ovurth'i wing. with the nioatbriilVistit Uossonuk The old SugUsh love 
U eidcmr would eoein to he reviving. Tbo rt>d brick boiMooaiW, 
into titobiw mw tign fvj' the twUbtm 
tiie Jadiw'' tineMB imthM. noi.^ <tf FwielutTa 

i ht if WI 'MMiiteriltlaWii dtieewaweehar the 
|Mfclt»«feaiw. Mth«AoM<h«igrtlw]ii4iMitMai»«Wwi£eiookd^ 

■ OtftMa at • teUmiOibi traUte o* gMdn.^T; or at 

am Sm tonwli it 


Mavfuis of Westa>iiiafoi?s exMiteont ^ ^,^P wt||^8qp>^whidi 
is ta he ewmsited tttia a,pdbife ibitcr> 4 |ygkPt haf^ 

to briiflt nam oofouf into Use atFSotfe. li' tlm esDMMWid^ fo avo* 
oMsfol, we shdl no doubt VAm long; ate oUnMr^SgSiMMl in 
the weary desert of bridfo aid aaoitar. Smp d^ tho poor 
littia (UHigQh^trees'in big tuhs^ wbieii with the ottoiy mmpitiktA 
Trafalgar Bquare — the olakoiate smilvtiitt of the. h gattofo ^ awA 
Nslaon mnst-lMadedt for hit vietdcMOH-aflovd oo omA ionbeaiit 
amusement to our foreign gnestaj msygh^jdaeotOviowiti^ 
hoiiioiilture, and a cool umbfa^na ganfini'iiaijr ha ai roUtat ed 
for tho biiniing waste of dingy aspbslle. fif4« Ayfktt infoMikwfoe 
amends for bis exuberance m savage viitue by tijdii|rnp naldkay 
and^ askiiig Dr. Hooker to carry it out for him $ Md ulwiaaoHCiBia- 
tion might he conimeinerated ^ a mmolleu fbuBtaih^ Ot a jdeoa 
of sculpture representing the Edile ana> tka pDotor e lsaipad in a 
fond embrace. 

One can imagine tho 8Ci>nifttl iacrodblHy of tlm Pfoko a mr on 
, hearing that the city of foM and rain, of ameen. and siddde, lias 
any pretensions to lie considered a city of pasaoMre, and it mny he 
admitted that I^ondoii will have plenty to do bafeve iu aome 
respects it makes itself as pleaeant and attractive to iliuiigm as 
Paris is. It is naturally out-of-door life wifo which visifava 
are most concerned, and it is diiBcuIt to imagine anything 
more wearisome and exhausting than the perambnTaUiai of 
our streets uodor present circumetuDCss. Touriits are onfy 
orextiurosof Uesb and blood like the rest of ua, md the noblest archi- 
tttotuso fails to HsUsfy the cravings of their animal natine. Ofgisr- 
tunitios for repose and refreahmoat form' a considerabU riem^t 
I in their ideas of enjoymonL But the unhappy stroagen wlio Hm 
! turned bis back on Charing Cross or Bogent otreel, and la on kia 
way westward, soon iinds to his dismay that bo has got altogether 
beyond tho range of cidua and restaurants. There are, it is true, 
a low benches on one side of Piccadilly, and of course there ore 
plenty of scats in tho Fork on which be can rest bis weary limbs; 
but if in addition to rest he bappem to desire some elighi refresh- 
ment a biicuit and glasn of wine or cooling draught of aoltaer, 
he is domned to disappoiotmeut and deH]>jiir. Be hasr^ no 
ohnnoe of obtaining anything eateept at the reeking bar of 
a public- houfu», in a lliroug of grooms nod stablebeya. At 
smile of the Park lodges what is sup(N>aed to be our^and- 
wbey and some otlxor ainnrkablo delicac<<«s are on side ; but wo 
should expect to be told that the Britiah Constitution would sud- 
denly tumble to juecos, or that something equally dreadful would 
happftn, if any place were to be eatablisked in* llyde Pork where 
an ice or a [rhisfi of wine could bo obtahiod on a hot day. One of 
the pleasantest things in Paris is to rit on the Doulevards and 
vratch the tide of people IfowiDg past You walk a^ut looking 
at the 6ho|>s, and when you am tiled, you tnlce a obuir at a oqfd. 

I The ooHtonwHitiimJi oont a few ]Hmce, and whether you take them 
or not the chair ia worth the money. There womd apjiear to 
be some my storious and inscrutable law in operation m this 
eoimtiy by which every refreshioeDt-boaso is bound to ho 
closiHi to tho street, iiud made as dnrk and prison-ltko 
01 * pofribls. The speotdator who first introduces chain and 
little tables into I^mdon. has a handootae fortune awaiUog him, 
and will deservo it. Thom is no renson why one ahouldl be 
immured, like a skulking voter at the ballot^ whenever one 
wants to bip a cup of colfee, or oven to dtiiiko'glasa of beer. 
English redmrntetu’s $eoui to have ||^t it into their headt that 
nobtHly can over want anything except a foil dmiier of tevenil 
eonrseti. Tho lounger is lotion now in towD, and whet he Wtteta 
is an occnaimwl rea>t and slight rcfreslimentsu 

Wliile Londem is bein;; raade more agreeable for risltorsk vesidaiita 
have also a claim to connideration. Some^daj in the for fotttse we 
shall possibly Imvo the mlvantagnof an €dlltde«tliicaliriiBmiri><ttto ; 
but in the meantime aomotbiug might perhaps be done to Unit the 
freetioitiL which reckless and malicioue poeple oi^py oC $moj^g 
their noigbhoura. 'Fho muiio of the streets ia an org^misod oen- 
8 piTn (7 against the ears and nerves of tho oomotuni^. Qeimim 
bends andnegm miiMlrris go about a doaen strong, with eiends 
for their music, and eelabush themselvaa for »• zmxder oonoart 
before yonr door. We shoakl bo Sony to veouml.tlie emeMi- 
bilitiee'of a great moeli^ hinthig that the Watch on the Iffhiiae 
is not a tiiiiixiph of muMod arti hut it is just posrible to have too 
much of it. Ever since the war the Germans not only play foit 
bowl it in a fosliioii which is hardlv ealmilated lo^ fSometa that 
benoToleat Bsntrality wldoh Count BemstorfiT has io mpofh-atkaart 
A couple of oases are reportsd in the newaMSsm of this wisk 
which iilmdrate in a striking mannaz the aydewnga; and peiQy to 
wiiiob the inhnbiiaiita of tha meicondfo am^ onpeaad thteog^ Km 
iaeonaidenile aslfishnsae or scueittmty of thatv A 

number of the inhahilanteel Gower gttyat aaiiBiid fti. thy.niiiiB 
Unte at Bow Stmt to peohlUrt tim nan of n stonaiietbiitMi of 
^^terrifio power*’ which haa for seme time. hssft. wad h9r^a 
forte luanufooturor for the purpoao of taiiwaMdaflienm tori^^ 
It btM aomodhing atsix tiiv iho.iiioiTdDg^4i|dWny^ 

Taledttring the day. Weow eaaallipaMnQm thi^^s^ 
the slrnU oAm An whinfila ww nheolata : foUi aw ii ’ 
mm ittidslkyda hsatth t and one giiitiwMi' hae.'ltt^tpSB^ 
to aeoA'daiM'awjmfid'dwghtar swoand #'% ■ !Snb|^^ 
twtwsaeiuedr'io hh';in lUiirid wiiellw aijdWB|i„)>(<iM 

for/flfo.iidnndte ^awitdih; 
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pmit tmtbam wflUa O m l % to St i) ii w i AmM l lril^ 

to ffiwti oloiwirf ywlonito MwwiwWwft Him, Skowlrai of Jtof * 

toMMOBtMMMio.lwo Itod to jMtoH to MBiito^ Of kk llofUrM ji awT tMWK to lo.toM OM 1M itotroM 

w> w iw ti i l yotwito> 52 T 1 T ■ ut 4 flto«dljto^iffir[tjtoM^ Hkito wwStotot rfto 
. *ry. ” ?* * Wflport 0 Unit aMi& «M ito knd toy lot tot tatotailitotof to Vttotoraot. XT to to ?«Br,T«mx7wi 

i-kWoU to w owioM to to rt witoia to* of to nltotowto towto to »to • «totr*«wito 

to • •••k ®w* Jto tooi. Vf«iAmiiA imfitoo thto to j ij, tonto m It toioj ligr .toiog «»#•* tor ttow, to comma 
luiglikoiixa tnuild endiMYoiir to UU «rqr Mipiiit fouiMl out { tiM^tka Sm 9 «Mi^ thift % l» Wm int^otiAnt lidi^od. 
of ^ dooiii %ai m it lai*t ttndllia to piotwtAM j 10 aomotUiog too ntdpiblY luiwwiioui ilMUt the tiivolo 

■giintt i aabnii wUdb ia iDiojiiigi oiran if not abaolttlaljf ^ povCor^ioo. Out luoro nonovolauti' IF inora aummlltioutg fbro- 
diDgerooa. Of foonne thm it no accounting for tete^ and m fatlbeniiiio acid tobm imagined tbat a anaeaa waa the eonaulaioii 

m not auvpifcMd to And that the owners the ^aiiakiq^ ‘ ' * - 

fiiende are wnanwi that any objeetion should be taken to their 
]^ta. One of tha ftodarhaa wriUen a letter, giving an intareating 
account of the domeatic ndatiioiiB between the M. fiimily and the 
aerpanta. The writer admita that he waa aomowhet atartiid when 
he firit aaw Mr. M. aaated at Itia detk with two Urge anakea 
coiled round him. Afierwarda bo aaw a **boa oonattktor 


by a demoo waa exp^dUd Itom the human body, aid for 
that reaaon to have pronouiiaed the benadloU<rui cuatooiaiiy on the 
<KX?aalon. The hey-fever patient la half inclined to an^^i ^ 
tUecey, though it apnareuuy involvea the inthrsnoe that Whan 
hia complaint baglm ne luuat ho occupied by a^hole l^on of 
tienda and oan go on for htmm expelling on an average one m every 

^ tvvo or throe ttiinutee. Oortainly that U a kind of deliverauce 

M thick found aa a amaU iw, playfully round Mm. j tu bo conlempUtad without horror. And yet U moat be 

M* a waiat and ne^ forming a kind of turban round Hypp^^ed that Uwy are fienda of a frolicaomo nature, miechlevoua 


her bead.** ** IFothiiig/* wo aro aaauved, ** could be prettiur 
than to ace (hia anloiidid aorpent ooUed all round Mie. M. 
while ahe moW about the room " ; he aeemed to a<!|^uat hia 
weight ao nicely,. and every ooU with ita beautiful morkiuc \va8 
Telleved by the black velvet droM of the lady." The ohudroo, 
too, are entire^ devoted to tkeir darling anakea. Mr. and Mra 
M. am of course entitled to chooao their own company at home, 
and' to wrap thomaelvea up in pythoua and boa cooatrictofN aa 
much aa they pleeae; hut it ia rather hard that they ahould iuAict 
their pete on the general publk; which doon not appredate them. 
The Iiid^ua acreeching of a steam -whittle, and the per- 
ambulation of large aerpenta through the atreeta, aro sorely 
nuiaancea agaioat which redivas should bo pnicurable by aomo 
aimplar, laaa m^ttaive, and more auuimary pn>coaa than an appeal 
to the Court of Ohanioery. h'reedom is no doubt n noble thing 
in its way. but it is oouccivable tliat freedom to annoy and injure 
one's neignboun fur a silly freak or Belliah oldect might be 
curtailed without injury to sodety. l^ondon would certainly bo a 
pleasanter place to live in if there were some sharper dia^dino 
in this roapect 


HAY FEVEK. 

fTlHEBE is a misfortune from which many of our fellow-creatures 
J. are auAbring at this moment which excites much less ooin- 
paalpn than it would seem to deserve. For almost every class of 
eviia to which the hunian frame is subject Uiere is some pity to be 
found. Heapitais are the practical expriMMion of the general 
fooling that disease is a colttinitv whicii should he regard^ with 
sympathy; and prisons are beginning to ' 

soatimcnt may oe extended to crimv. ^ 

penon who has taken to drinking, especialiy if that cahunity 
should have brought in its train a uisp^Mition to brutal murder. 
1^10 victim raceives the careful attonUon of profesiioiial philaa- 


rather than malicioui!, and delighting to play practical Jokee 
rather (hats to torment their vicuui seriously. They are of that 
quaint breed of demon which filled the fancy of mcdiiev^ 
artists— a rather leas good-natiirod variety of fairy, aud with non^' 
of the terrible mAjosty which we tmturally Attribute to the 
ttoiids of the iihigtie or* the cholera. Admitting himself to bo 
inevitably an onjeei of ridicules the iuckleos patient may still full 
to see the justice of tlit^ arrmigenient. It is one of those mysterit.*4 
for which we fear it is not easy to A(!Count, that some forms ol 
human sulloiii^ aro beyond all niioaUmi irresistibly ludicrous. 
Few diseases givu more acute angmsh for a time than the tooth- 
ucho ; and ydl, for s<nnt) reoMm or other, there is a tacit agreamani 
that the toothaolie is in some sensts comic. Mohody would think 
of drawing a man writhing under the iigottiee of any dangerouH 
oomplainl, and iuvitiug us to laugh ; hut cotnio ratiats from tinu' 
immemoriiil Lave found ouo of their stock jokes in oaiica- 
turiug tortures of extreme aoverity, though not likely to bv> 
dangerous. Is the bate fact tnat patn Is not likely to 
kill a man a auilloient reason for Wghing at it? Or 
take again the cose of sea-eickiKm. The suAhniig is so groat 
that a very short prolougatioa of its inUturity would Huik*' 
life ohsoluisly unbcavAhlo; the symptoms, moreover, are disgusi- 
iag, or we sliould tbiuk tlnun so on any egher accaskm. And yet, 
so long as we feel our own internal arrangementa to be under 
perfect control, tiie eight of a sea-siek tVioitd is undeniably ami 
irresistibly ludicrous. Duo luiglit have supposed d ptHtn that the 
imMt brutal ruiHan could hardly derive amusement from watehiiig 
a friend vomiting under hxtr««mo torture ; and yet the most refined 
hidics will uidiil^t in a quiet (uuile under such circumstances, and 
ive proijf that the saino I t^alawity is always mentioned with a confidence, geiievaily 
A o pity Uie imhirtiiaato ! by' the result, tliat iu name will oot as a suecific for the 

^ produciaun of laughter. 

Wo havu startnl from a trifling observotion, but we seem to have 
Como upon u dark pUao in htitnuu nature. Are we !<» accept 


thropista, and must bo roomwhat consided undfir his heavy lloblios's explanation of laughter as a ** sudden glonr '* ? Do Wf 


affliction by the tboagbt of the warm interosl with which ho u 
ragiurded by a ^enaroua public. The claaa of aufisrera to whom 
we now rafer are not subject to misfortuiKui of auoh mimil-- 
tude, nor are they aum>uadad by that halo which ooafers a kind 
of p^tio grace upon the hero td nemo popular oaUatrrtplje. And 
jot tiiaj suffer, though, for fear of an apparoot bathos, we 
acfocely dare to mentian the cause of their miseiy. ritill ae ail 
misery akoukl have ki dignity, wo have peihap no real cause for 
haaiftatioau Hay-fevor Is a complaint which is eertainly not so 
aevara aa amall|^, or ao irritating as the gout, or so tanrible in ila 
ooaaaqaenees an a homietdai premuaity. Its vary name is un- 
kDOwn to many f^pio, thou^ of Uto years it to baen raptdly 
coming into Iwton. But were are tboee to whom it ta an old 
limdliarf and vtko nuiuiully dmad ita approoidiea. To them the 
poetkal deaaripilions of aununer are a bitter modrexy, wot for the 
oidinafy veaaon that an Englisii aununer is apt to be a mm modi- 
AealioncF arinrar, hutlmoasiae the intervals of light and heat imply 
te them a imval of torture. IFothkig is am deliakraa in 
ill way than (he eamt auMll of aaoMnown hay. Our anfortoiiato 
lalt un ffia from it aa he wookl Ay from a platfae^iniaaled 
hmiMi A nrar arnmnidi ariU be avenged by oontuinea faruxyanw 
aUen taadar him at onoe wretched and tidioolaua. 
ht dayhf^iinn ahoaiiiatiiaii to him; he la leady to axalaim 
with MihocS hera^ ^ Hmiy how I hide Ihy beanta 1*’ ; fhrtbeglare 
aaanis tobnroxatohiaey^ldm, and laavae them swelled, rad, and 
in atoaing initoirarie n. Cvanaamarariiighttoitoaatiown 
lha ^ eabalmaHf daakiwa ** of Am peat aMaaa.that hiaeneaj ia 
tnltoAndarfinmu Ha harawwa aat hm a t i f , mmbic to top, and 

hinra Chto am mto^ lenkfornato to^tfn early aiMiMaer aaa 
mM fo taavedUng; to to him n lailww jounay la nan- 
Kgedaaid minwaiHitod yety* ffadhn wfli a n a e ae hMi ara rnifly 

tot Itohm 10 IWi, Smug tp a tot of a nploto wjto 

il* figaat awto y toft f 

Hii,iraiiiiii raa - aiehn ma fa w ra rw aaa d aa 

AfiwnjBel ma^ a iohkmkcn. fcajP tonraltor fcr ildtola f 
IrJiScdhto to inmarar, wmA raB l np ftot ai a aaaatoto^to 
totoSw ramb3da^ ahahUATAaSi aC toihto 


laugh at tbu trifUng sufferings of another patron becauiN^ we feel a 
ctuiiplaccut souse of our own fortimato axiouption ; whilst, on tbt^ 
other hand, we are vexed when his aufferinp Wonic datmroua 
because they renilud u^ of our own frailty ? We laugh at tooiliache 
because it reminds us that uur own teeth are sound ; wo shudder at 
the plague Ihxsuiso it reminds us that we Uu) are oortiiin some day 
to die. wo fear that this doctrine, agreeable sail might mipear to a 
cynical turn of mind, can scarcely bo aupported by the nicts ; tin/ 
poftx»pti<jn of tho ludicrous nature of a mUfortuno duos iKit exclu* 
sively depend upon our own exemption from its possible 
iodacQce. Tho absurdity of certfun amictiona aeoms to tcault 
from some mere accidental quality. Nobody, for oxaxnplo, is 
inclined to laugh at a man suffering from a headache; tnougb 
one would suppose that any cerebral distress was a form of 
misforiuno fnim which iboro who laugh at the suffi/rings of 
others ace Ukelyto be apectally free. The fact seenui ratlier to bo, 
that the ludsecoua part of sutturing is aiinpiy the grotesque nature 
of the eactonial manifestorioas jiravoked. in apito of our oiviliaa- 
taoo, we atih raCiiui mueh of the oU instmet which mufie people 
formeriy take delight in protoioDil fools. Anything bordoniig 
rm tho inoaatroue provokoa (ha lauigfator of a. enild or a savage. 
Nobody would bo total tnougb at the praaant day to laugh at 
persoual defomiity in raal,ilife ; biat tho figure of Funeb which 
baa come down by traditioti from an earlier period may illiiatcaie 
the fact ihii a humpback was <race thought to be absurd ; and 
in pidusmv though not in real Hie. h ia atHI a cmvmUmal a vmbdl 
of tho IwUcKma. Wa have ulvaya bean rather acatuUdhted 
by toe atoiy of bow Bpinoio used to laugh ontii the 
teaasnn down Ueoheeka at the sight of epidetaAipiling. One cd 
baa raoenthkaraphen tnkai much paine to m^alii awi^ the (aei, 
mtd dicliMe rant toe epidara wese net Malifd^htiagf making 
km. Howovor (hnt toy ho, toora ia acanetblng not guile worthy 
efto nUlcaoftoe difgid^ia the quoar omuaiBicnt which he 
c^wsudf though it fBucf not hura impliod n want of Ufudemm 
ouBttihriiiaectuuiWBg. BaUatftmadhmnra pretty much alike. 
Itotovllto vra hrnra atlH aohera of those tastn whioh 

U torauMto to ito^ftoMira to thedrivellingsof an idiot, 

naatoihtohditttond chtonanwlihe inigar to toke i>< ihe 
giioiiMdCmohim. UeHmimmo may be, ive cm k«ou.«i>ia 
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mmplo personal contorticnif even of a rather duigiiadiig Idndf and 
even when they are indicative of pain ; our taete and our ajm^thp 
fttrive against such pleasures^ ana gradually euppreas them in theft 
coarser totm$, but do not suppress them altogether. Humiliating as 
Die confession ma^r be, we do not see bow to escape the plain msSter 
of fact that there is something amusing in seeing a fellow-creatare 
sneeze exuberantly, or even vomit or screw up his features in 
agony. When the symptoms become indicative of real danger, 
the sense of the ludicrous is oolipsed, though it will sometimes 
mur in a ghastlv way even at serious moments. After all, there 
is peibaps somotoiujp: intrinsically cruel about a sense of humour, 
much as we boast of the endowment. Jt means n power of mixing 
the ludicrous with the sentimonta], and tolling pleasure in the 
incongruous mixture, Tu its coarser fortm it degenerates into 
that simple love of brutal horscplav which is coniiued to 
uneducated rustics, undergraduates, ana subaltema in the army. 
But how far sotne taint of cruelty may not attach to its loftier 
developments is ff question which might be worth considering. 
One can fancy a humorous devil, but hardly a humorous angel; 
for a perfectly sympathetic nature seems to exclude the power of 
blending the two opposite veins of feeling. The speculation 
however, would carry us too far, and perhaps load to the dangerous 
ground of apologizing for some of the devil's propensities. We 
must bo content therefore with exhorting all generous minds, not 
indeed to refrain from laughing at sun'ering, but to confine them- 
selves as much os possible to laughing in private. 


RESTIUINTS OX TIPPLING 


I T may bo useful to inquire how far restriction upon the sale of 
liquor has been carried in the colonies. Wo find, on looking 
through a blue-book latelv published, that the closing of liquor- 
fshops is generally enforcea auring the night and the greater part 
of Hundav. The night consists in some colonics of six or seven hours, 
and in otners of only four. On Sunday there is in several colonies 
Ibe jruxkingTmou to .obtain hie boor for dinner or 
•upper, and travellers can procure rofrosbuicnt at almost all times, 
but drinking on the promises is discouraged. In Prince Edward's 
Island the sale of spirituous liquors on Sunday has been prohibited 
for the lost hundred years. In Newfoundland no liquor can be 
sold on Sunday, and on week days all licensed houses must be closed 
at eleven o’clock p.ai. In Bermuda there con bo no sale on Sunday ex- 
cept by persons holding tavern licences, and the sale of spirits and 
wine, but not of beer, is restricted during certain hours of the night. 
Until 1 86 1 the law provided that all money derived from liquor 
lioances should be devoted to the enlargement of the parish 
churches. At the Capo of Good Hope the ordinary hours are 
from 6 A.M. to 9 r.K. on week days, ant uo sale is allowed ou 
Sunday unless by special privilege, which is granted at the dis- 
cretion 6 f the Licensing Boaixls. At Natal there are restrictions 
on keepers of public-houses, but none on keepers of hotels, and 
» ^ the distinction oetwoen the two classes of traders is by uo means 
r clearly marked. In New South Wales no holder of a licence 
can keep bis house open between 1 2 at night and 4 a.u., nor 
on Sundays except botwoeii 1 and ^ p.m. It is reported that 
Intomperanco is greatly on the decline throughout the colony, 
but it would bo scarcely accurate to say that such decline springs 
mainly from the working of the law. The law in Queensland is 
the aamo as in New ^uth Wales. The basis of the law of 
^utb Australia was the Taemanian law of the old convict day.^ 
which was nocessarily strict." The law now requires closing 
between 1 1 p.m. and 5 a.m., and on Sundays, except for two hours 
of the afUimoon, and again for two hours of the evening. This 
fl^e on Sundays is allowed only by a side or private door." The 
total abstaluers are busy in that colony, hut they do not make much 
way. In Western Australia, public-houses must be closed on 
week days at 10 r.M., and mav be opened ou Sundays only 
betwooD 1 and 3 p.m. In New ! 5 oalnnd the hour of closing on 
week days is generally 1 1 p.m., and no sale is permitted on 
Sundays* 

It is obvious to remark that the conditions of existence in Die 
oolontes are ditferent from those which prevail at home. A man 
who is hard at work for six days in London or some other great 
town desires, and perhaps requires, eotue change of air and scene 
on Sunday, In almost all the colonies a traveller can obtain 
refreshment on Sunday, but probably there is litDe travelling 
except for business on that day. It may be jud^ from th^ 
Beport that the babit of observing Sunday in do colonies is 
quite AS strict as at home, and it is mouDoned that at Bermuda 
the belief prevails among the lower classes that le^ penalDes 
attach to its non-observance. We find almost every woexe a power 
of granDng exceptions from the general law, and it is certain that 
such a power must exist in iSiglaud if the law be« made as I 
Bti'in^nt as some legislators desire. We believe it to prac- | 
tically impossible to iduridge the fiadlity which is now allowed to 
excursionists on Sunday afteraooDS to obtain refiredment in the 
auburbi to which they go, or in their own neighl^iirhood afto 
their return. Whether they take refieshmeot under the general 
Uw or under an exertion engrafted on it, mattexs litDe so 
' kmg as they get ref^hment. It appears, however, hopeless 
i^ttampl any considcnble rsstricDon of the hours of 
' fte ttioar trads^ and tba attantbn of fsnaDos is now prindpsllv 
ta of drunkenness. Am the Lkensiiig 

Bouse of liOid^ oveiy penou iband drunk in 






any public place was liable to a penalty not axceedkig ten shil* 
lings. It is suggested that the woridng classes are now earning 
so much money that tan shillings is no pen^ty at all 80 it was 
proposed to make the peosl^ twenty shillings or forty shillings, 
ana further to sabsDtute imprisonment, or to revive that vonsr- 
abla insDtution, the stocks. We have litDe doubt that the 
administration of the law would be better than the law itself ; h »X j 
it would be uncomfortable to be liable to be foui^ drunk by 
policeman over nlgbt and sent to prison by a magistrate In Die 
morning. There might be absolutely nothing in the way of 
evidence to oppose to the |M)licemAn’s statement, and thedefbudsnt 
would in vain allege that the salmon had unexpectedly and unrs- 
teriously disagreed with him. It would be impossibre to dsfine 
accurately the condition to which the penalty applies. It is 
intelligible that riotous conduct apparenUy produM by drink 
should be punished, but thb is demt with by a separate secDon. 

It is quite po&sible that over-exertion in sultry weather might 
cause a man to fall and lie helpless by the roadside. An active 
policeman coming up at the moment would as.sume that the case 
WAS one of drunkenness, and it might bo dilficult to prove that 
defect and not excess of alcoholic refreshment reduced the defen - 
daut to the condition in which he was found. It would not so 
much matter if the administration of Diia law rested wholly with 
the magistrates and the police. A man may perhaps bo drunk, 
but if he is silently reeling homewards with the instinct which 
many drunkards possess, it would be the port of a di^reet con- 
etahle to let him go his way. If he cannot or will not go 
home, and particularly if he hann about a drinklng-bar and 
demands more liquor, having already had too much, then he may 
properly bo punisood for being drunk." It is impossible how- 
ever to forgot what are the habits of large classes or Englishmen. 

The farmer usually attend.*) a weekly market, and if he can afford 
the luxury, ho dines at au ordinary and drinks pretty freely after- 
wards. Then he mounts his horse, or takes his seat in nis gig, 
and rides or drives home. Whatever may bo the condition of the 
man, the horse at any rate is sober. There are farmers who have 
done this with safety to themselves and no hann to others every 
week or fortnight for thirty years. But policemen stationed at 
the outlets of the town might bog overy one of these farmers and 
have thorn all up before a magistrate next day. £at;h defendant 
would be proved to have been found drunk on a highway, and 
would be liable to fine, or, if some legislators could have their way, 
to iiuprisoument. It could scarcely perhaps be contended that 
he would he liable to the heavier penalty of the next clause 
of the Bill for bein^ drunk on R highway while in char^ 
of a horse, heeause, if the case were rightly ^nsidored, it would 
be seen that the horse was in charge of him. We venture 
to think that farmers going home from market iniaht as well be 
let alone, and perhaps Dicy would be let alone if there were not 
busyboilios in the town ready to instruct magistrates and police- 
men in their duties. 

Mr. Bruce is. os usual, in a state of pleasing uncertainty as to 
what ought to be done with this part of the Bill. He says that 
whether, or not drunkenness is a crime, it is a serious ofiWuoe, 
and ** the fruitful parent of vice," and under one or other of these 
characters he inclmes to punish it. Among sailors the doctrine 
used to be gravely hold that it was not only not wrong, hut natural 
and proper, to got drunk on shore. Many a man whom nothing 
could tempt from strict sobriety when on duty considered himseu 
enDtled to a drinking bout when his ship was Mdely brought 
to port. Then among landsmen there are many who take 
more drink than is good for them at Christmas or New Year’s 
Day. Lot moralists preach as much as they please against Diis 

r cUce, but it would he silly to attempt to punish it by lav. 

the drunkard ofiends against public order or deoenev, or 
imperib the life of himself or other persons, then be ought to 
become liable to punishmout. It would be well to hold fisatto the 
principle that vice ought not to be punUhed as crime ; but Due 
would be too much to expect of Mr. Bruce. He expressed bis 
williuguess to consent to the inflicDon of one month’s imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for the third <tfeiice” of 
drunkenness. Happily, however, the Committee had more common 
sense than the Government As the Bill now stands, the penal^ 
for the third offence is 40s. The argument in support of sljKf 
proposed legisiaDon is that under a statute of James 1 . simj^e 
dru^enness was made punishable with a fine of $#., whimi 
represented a much higoer value at that Dme than it does 
now. But we believe that this statute has beonne piaeti* 
cally obsolete, and we fall to aee any adequate reason for 
reviving it A modem statute imposes a penalty on being 
drunk and riotous or indecent" The word riotous ii im 
of course used in its legal sense, which would oente tide 
difficulty— (hat one man can drunk, hut there nrast b# 
two or more to make a riot It It understood by nuiffietmtei to . 
mean that there must be eome misconduct tending to dietnrb the 
quiet of a neighbourhood, or what is generally teroMd. a 
A magbtrate who lattiy appeared as a witness bedun e Faii 4 ^ 
ment^ Gommitlee stated that in his opiiiion them were ctiMS 
offences by drunkards that reqiiiied pumshoMmt lliii^ lie 
a man gets drunk end eUowa Cunself to be robbed, iedn 

offence againsl eoeiety. Itis periuqpsna offince tbti oSttMl 
ownsufikientpittaishmeiii 
an offence which is ^tiie frnitfol poent of 
tiee hdght say timennia of gettiaglndf^^ 

Bill wee MAelentiy esentn ee itoiiiim fbMps 
and if thnCkiaunIttflsnf Ike Bnuae of D liilfiMili'li 
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TkifTi Ur. Brace will^ doobtleM find liimedf oble to amo 
them. We etronglj object to eupplyittg foneticftl taetoteilcxe with 
an inetrameat of persecution. 
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1 umliad ibow to tba pwfeoUott ot U|^ 
l bgld lure. CWiif ttpwd% ^ 

It tilt HMt tributoryt flowiiiK Horn tbt ^ynt hillt; 


THK UPPER WTE, 

ih# BMiiy Ijetnlifiil ptrti of Kngltnd and Wnittf who shail 
_ JT to which the prefinonoo U to be riven ? Putting amdo 
tile Ijrfte district and North Wales, which u the pcturcequenets 
of ibeir mountain outlines and the wildness of tboir remote glens 
bcTe sontces of beautp rarely seen elsewhere, there ore in the 
rert of the southern part of Greet Britain many counties, many 
rivers, manyraimesof hills, whi<di we can imagine selected by the 
lover of externitt nature as the most perfect of tlie whole. If then 
we, for our part, have a special liking for one tract over the rest, 
we must not forget that uiero are points in which it is excelled. 
South Wales has not that deep glow of purple heather which in 
autumn dothos the Pennine rauge, from Northumberland to 
Derbyshire, with a garment of unrivalled colour; nor has it tho 
overhanguig and massive procipices of Malhani, Castleton, and 
Cheddar ; nor has it tho sea coast of Devonshire, most striking 
of all for its sudden aHernationa of beauty and grandeur. But 
nowhere else are there river systems to be found of the magni- 
tude and incessant scenic variety of those in South Wales : nor 
anywhere in the districts we havo mentioned are tho hills so bold, 
ao finely formed, so precipitous as hero. Indeed tho Brochnock- 
shtre Il^ons w^ stand a comparison with most of the summits 
of North Wales. 

Let not the Alpine traveller think with scorn of such scenery as 
this, under the idea that Switzerland contains it all and much 
more besides. Switzerland may contain it, but few tourists in 
Switzerland will give their timo to noticing suhordinato foaturos. 
Who, under the shadow of the cUifs of the Wetterborn, or seeing 
altove him the ice pinnacles of the Rhone glacier, will speud a day 
in tracking the forn-clnd recesses of tho hills, tho broken eilges of 
rock over pure green or brown pools between waterfalls in the 
valleys P Who will care for the delicate folds of tho woody lower 
slopes, when he hopes to roach the summit of Monte Rosa P But 
be who comes to the simple hill country will find a more various 
and constant, though loss intense interest, than that which is sup- 
plied by the great snowy mountains— an interest which is no 
longer overpowered by their mighty presence. 

The Wye is popularly and justly considered the most boauttful 
of English rivers. It bos a courae of a hundred and fifteen miles, 
and there is not a tame step along its banks. For though in Here- 
fordshire it flows through a country not generally thought ro- 
mantic, the distant views from the florefordshirc bills in which 
the winding river is seen, from the Welsh mountains almost to the 
Forest of Dean, are among tho finest in England. Tho lower part 
of tho Wve, from Boss to Chepstow, is that which is usually 
thought of when tho name of tho river is montionod, and it is the 
part where tho picturesqueness is more brought to a focus, more 
conpentratod than anywhere else. It is, however, the upjior por- 
tion, from Hay to the source on the side of Pliiiliriimon, that wo 
here wish to spdhk of. We by no means regard this ns inferior to 
* the better known part by tho WyndcliiT, Tin tern, and Hymond’s 
Yat it is true that o tourist who simply walked along the high 
road from one end uf the river to tho other njight be of this 
opinion. The immediate banks of the Up[H'r Wye are less per- 
fect than in tho case of some rivers of inferior merit; tho 
Arrangement of them is somewhat careless, so to speak ; it 
needs search to diaeovor tho point of view from which they 
unite with the river into a landscapo such as would bo chosen by 
A painter, such a search is by no means without its fasoina- 
tioM, even in itself where tho materials for the composition aro ao 
rich as they aro nere. Everywhoro there aro tho tokens of a 
eountry b^t up of stiong rocky mnsaeo : the bones of the earth 
prointdo througn its green vesture ; the bills are cleft with deep 
rod^y ehum, Siroagh which flow the tributArios. And let us add 
that no river that wo know of has tributaries like tho Wye— so 
Bumerotts, so powerftil, ao romantic. Ascending from Hay, tho 
little stieamlsls that flow down from the Block Mountains on the 
by Cnsop and LlaniMn, an not undeserving of notice. The 
Aoi! theie is of the rich sandatooe that gives warmth and a 
luxuriance to all which it nourishes. Very pleasant is it to stand 
on the lower spurs of Utose mountains, with their ban summite 
lising behind, looking down on the intricacies of the glens below, 
kmda wide extent or bill and ^ain country in front. But the 
xivttleta that entor the Wye at Erwood and Aberedw flow 
through wvhies of a wilder oast than anv which tho sandiUme 
oontams. Aheradw, with ito old churDh, lU hnge yew trees, and 
eh A» is ww known ; it is well worth while to follow 
Se vale of Bis Bdw for a fow milae above this. But the Baeb- 
« howeyandOalstwt, wfakh from opposite sides flow into the rive? at 
Erwood, have goi|^ still doiraer, mote tortuous, more eomhr^ with 
ovskhanging lodni and woodsy whkh at one s^t on tbs rnmor 
Stream nefii^ doss ovsthand, and almost shot out tbs sight 
ufthsihy. fiCMtiMtfSfoAWAtcrfottsfsoixveC^ 

A eoiiridsm^T(duaMr of wator^ a nuts biidgfit,foraisd oftwo 
hi0 mms ssrssd as A help to tmwsiiig dto Itu^ 
_ j dow% and hangs its s ls s ily httthfotmisflgmdy svsr 
TteBMhhowiqfrissosns sU 


Itowitls 


UStamOSi XAtIJniUinoweyAiPeMiwwaimaw, ww 

dkttliMhMr; laths 

Ml^Asttlhsdd of Envoodsrsiyflu^gfo loss^^ Om dight ^pmU>- 


fioation which i 

Wys doss not I ^ 

the Dihonw is the next trlbutaiy, . i 

the upper oouise of this is on the sandMone; ^ ^ road a^ 
its sloe axe flifo views of the distant vaMoy of the Wye. A wve 
the Dihonw we oome to BoUrii, the best ^tre for the wWs 
district. It is but a small place compamd to maiwwateri^* 
places, such as Llandudno, Buxton, or Malvern j but for the 
number of excursions that can bo made from it fowpliujes 
rival itr-certaiuly not one of the three above-named. You 
scarcely need stop out of tho village before you find yourself on 
an open common by tlie river, winch here, if it is tolerably full, 
flows with a breadth and tranquillity not iiiforior to that of the 
Thames at Windsor. Below, however, it is seen between the 
arches of the picturesque brld^ huriyiug down a stony declivity j 
and a mile h^her up it is enclosed between massive rocks, some 
jagged and slaty, some volcanic ; these latter are wuni into singular 
holTows, and protrude thin and bony ribs from the bank Into tho 
deep and clear pools. But betwoon these p(K)ls aro rapids and 
cati^ts of groat power. Tho banks are clothed with goMO and 
trees, large or aniaU ; one flr-troe of uncommon height Is a o(m- 
spicuous objtjct up tho river. There are some woody islands 
hereabouts. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable in the Wye, 
through its wLolo upper course, than its bieudth, which far 
exceeds that of most English mountain rivers; imd another 
very conspicuous featuro is the bed of hard sharp rock over 
which it flows, and which is best seen in tho port between Builth 
and Bougbrood. 

To roach the rapids of the Wyo above Builth you cross the 
river Yrfon by a swinging bridge. This again is a broad dear 
stream, overhung with trees, hurr)ing down rocky descents, and 
backed behind by tho smooth green masses of the Epynts. But 
tho tinost pari of tho Yrfon is soino twelve or ihlrtoon miles from 
Builth, among the rocky hills of Llanwrtid, another small Welsh 
watering-plnco. Five miles above Llanwrtid is Llanfihsogol 
Abergweosin, with a new and very beautiful church, the solid inas- 
sivenoss of which suits well with^ and yet is not dwarfed by, the 
surruuuding hills. Cross these lulls to the wcat^ and you come to 
what is poihaps tlie most BoUtary bamlot in hmglaud or Wales, 
Ystradlin, on tho Towy, and in one of the most romantic situ- 
ations. 

No visitor to Builth should omit to ascend the many-poaked 
Carueddau hill, which rises on the utbor side of Uio Wye to the 
noHli-east. A summer's afternoon may well be spent among its 
rocky and tangled recesses, and ou its broad terraces, from whence 
tho valley of the Wyo is scou for a distimco of some twenty miles, 
the broad stream shining like silver in tho sun. The Builtl)^ 
bridge is a conspicuous feature from this prdrit. Nuinberls 
again, are the wild flowers which colour the fields and scent 
Hir. in early summer, by tho side of tho Yrfoti and tho W^o : 
wild tbymo, tho birdsioot trefoil, the ycdlow ragwort, the ua 
bell, the mallow, and timiiy olhetrs. But the people who 1 
uniung these hilly parts have absorbed into tlnor natures rather ' 
the ruggednosH of tJie rocks than tho soflneMi of tho fiowera In 
one wud piece of country on the Rieluorsbire side of the Wye 
fiiction fights are not uncommon. The belief in fairies is yet 
firmly held by some oven of the bettor sort; and bold would 
be tboiigbt iue man who should venture after uigbiiall into 
fi4imo of the sUatly dingles of evil repute. Noverlheless the 
race is a canny one, and if not onligbtonod, yet desirous of en- 
lightoumcnt. Railways aro rapidly making the English language 
the dialect of everyday use; it is curious to find that in two 
neighbouring valleys, of |>erlmp8 equal y^ildness and apparent 
remoteness from tho iulluencc5S of civilization, one will, so to 
spod&, havo been submerged by the advancing tide, wbils the 
other retains its native Wedsh unchanged. But the whole of 
Radnorshire, in spite of its uncommon wildness, is now practically 
an English county ; tbo dividing line lies in Brecknockshire.*. 

Let us return to the upward course of the Wye, above Builth. 
Some five miles above that watering-place the river is enclosed by 
bills of more broken and mountainous aspect, though not actually 
higher, than any which have yet appeared on its banks. Tho 

£ oods do not cease to accompany it ; so thick are they tliat for 
any miles along the high rood they shut out all view ut anything 
but themselves— unless Indeed where some great r<jek -strewn 
height shoots itself up with more Uinn ordinary biddncss. The 
liver retains its breadth until Rhayader is reached; then on 
a sudden it contracts Idle a simnlo mountain torrent. fJxcept 
for this diminution in the size ol the river, Rhayader is an even 
more fascinating spot than Builth. The great purple hills, with 
jagged clefts, lie spread round It ; the uor^o of tbo iiilon— the 
stream named from its swirtusss, as that of a deer— ondoies 
at a distance of a few miles one of the most picturesque scenes of 
wood, water, mid rock to be found in Boutu Wales. Of Owm 
Elan Bowles wrote In elegant Vf^rse j and here, too, Bheltey lived. 
Into the Elan falls the scarcely lass beautiful stream of the 
Clarweti. What the up^wr valley of the (fiarweu b like may b; 
gathered from the foUowing anewote. When the ordnance maps 
west eolourad lately by the Goverammit to mark upon them the 
ditMons of the parbhei^ a tract of some two or three square miles 
in 4to uppar vai!^ of the Olatwen was by miKtako cut otf' from 
ona jparish mad affoced to another. The difference, however, was 
qnlto tiwmitorial for the pnmiss for which the map* evrt* re- 
ntkbMs alnoe toe geiii of the one mubh and the loss of other 
&frliiAtttoits^ eonsaqaant upon toe transfor, was reprvMntod by 
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We hti^A i^ill kit iiimotioed many of tbo etronmo that &1! into 
the Upiicr Wye, or into its tiifatutonei. Tiie lihoxir ihe Mnrti|g, 
the Cnmmorch, the JDuliio, the Cbwefru, all offor ficrtiifMiie 
fcodmm to the 'tnurut, Apd good fUhing to tbe migler. The Wye 
itoolf u Btric% ydreeoeyod nlong ite whdo length. Neither bare 
wo had apace «to aaeok of the namexoua other rivem of Sou^ 
W'olet. The Uair, die Towy, the Toivy, the Neath, hare on thoir 
benktt aconee not inferior to nuy on the Wye, though porhapa loM 
of loQg continued boauiy. But tbie muat be enough lor the proflcnt 


EUIQRATION. 

T he moat striking feature of the emigration of the leat thiee 
yeui'H has been the iiicreaeo in the number of English emi- 
granti, eppocially ne compared with Irish. IVavioutily to 1869* the 
Trioli emigration hnd alwnya been much larger thiin the hhiglieh. 
Hut in 1871 the Knglmli emigrants were to the Irish oe 59tt> 41. 
Nevorthelosa, in proportion to population, the Irish emigmiton ia 
Htill muoh greater than the Englirii. By for the largest part 
of the wholo emigration goes to the I/nftod Htate«. We hear 
much of the infliumco of Irishmen itpon the politics of the United 
States, but it is rcniarkiible that thu Knglieu ciiiigranta to that 
country lost year oxccinlfid in number llio Irish in tho proportion 
of 36 t(» 33. nio i'liiiigration OommissioiierH, in their recent 
nop)rt, remark that tho large ntnubor of emigmnts of British 
birth who w< nt to tho United Mlatos, compared with the number 
who WfTit lo Onmtda, will probably bo viewed with : but 

thi*^ itt nil iiiovitablo coiiHftqiionco of tlio extent of tho oujigratiou. 
'J'ljoy atato that Oanada cannot ut present absc/rb more than 
30,000 or 40,000 eniigrt^nts a year, and tho excess b<^(ind that 
nuiubor con obtaiii employment only in tho extcmslvo labour 
miu'het of tho United States. It appears, how(?rcr, from other 
pasMig»*H of the lloport, that Canada could tuho more eml'trants 
than go ihcro, aruf tho activity of tho agency for omimution to 
tiio Ihiitod Stales is montioui'd as ono of iho causes of tho pro- 
feroueo ahown by omigmutH for tluii country, It is a pity tliat 
the CymmissSouors thumsolves should help t‘i throw unfounded 
di^ooumginuont upon intending emigrants to Canada. They say 
that that country con only tnko a limited number, and if that 
uuinbor be excecdod the surplus must go to the United States, 
luvd that it is bettor to go directly than indirectly to that 
which must bo tho ulttinnto resort. Yot when they come to 
speak ptivtioulnrly of Canada, they reprosont the demand fur 
labour in that countiy as greater than it has over been bofnre. 
Thus thoy quote tho ^nt for Ottawa os saying tliat a much 
larger niuubor of immigrants might bato been placed by him, 
and Hint the ri\im or wage.** wore nev(?r better than at 


present, both in the cHy and surrounding country. Agri- j^^;’™d”ncwmrTosT 'to ourselves, nnd periiaps in’ 
cultural labourers have been in great request throughout mud under sCroes of circumstimcee, it may be found poaubW 


whole UftHwa Volley, and tho agent was never able pb fur- 
u nish move than a partial supply to fill the many oriJbrsi which 
' ho roeoived from tho fanulug community. “ Jbo openmgs 
in every direction are such that them need be no hesi- 
tation in those skilled in agricultural pursuit^ in making this 
neighbourhood their homo,’* It is a prty that 'this statemeot, if 
correct, should not be widely divulged in Enghuid, so that it 
might help ^vert to. Cajuida of the stream of 

U> the United BkitiH, Again, the agent 
,/ -•'‘titKingsIrtn says, ** In regard to tho ruunber of immigrants applied 
for during tho season, 1 uuto no doubt that four times the num- 
ber of each class could Jmvo been settlod without tbo least dilli- 

Cttlty within the liinitwof this agtmey The deiinmd 

fdt *fomiile sorviinla has boon very great in this agency for 
years past.’* Again, tho agent at Toronto says, “ Tho demand for 
famnlo servants w very great, both in tho citios, towns, and vil- 
lages. Any niuiibor’ will (ind ready employ mont, ns well os 
youths frrnu foiutcon to eighteen years of ago. Tho demand 
iiw all kinds of labour has not been so great iu many years as 
At this moment.*’ 

It must not, however, be^ furgotten what are tho classes of im- 
urigranUi that Cnoada r^oiros. ’i'hoy are labourers of oil kinds, 
especially agricultural; uiouhanios, uiid artisans accustomed tfb 
comiiiou traces; domestic servants, pnrticuhuly feuialoa; boys 
and girls over ilfleon yeais of age; tenant faraim; personsof 
capitm jriclding suIHcicnt inu?rest for their maintenance. In this 
enumeration tb^o most dcsirnhlo doss is placed iirot, and the others 
in order of oligihility. “ The clashes who aro not roqutred am 
profossiouai men and clerks. ** 1 1 isremaTkablc that the demand comes 
t^om 4dl now countries for female sorvniits, and althouffb some oiorts 
huYc boon made to supj^ it. yet that which is moniteaUy dosiixihle 
is almost msuperably dimciui The Coinuussiuticrs draw attention 
to Ihc.gn^at and ineruaaing excess of females over inalos in the 
population of the United ICingdom. This excess is largely due 
to eudgration. According to the census of 1871, the uxeess of 
ietiittles over males ie nemrly one milUon. In the lost ten yeoie 
^ Ao eiuignaiion of nudes t(» that of females has been as Uueo lo 
This must always be the case.” However urgent the 
demmid for fomale dmuestic servants in the United States and 
l^(jiii9s,a»d however great the ndvanteges held out to them, 
be expeoted, say the Cammis>doiiem,^f«t young woomd 
their homes to seek ^eir fortunes in new eonntiias 
^regeaemen. This of couse k 
^ foiMli toba deshied that nome mgantaation ihouM 

IPbt the liatter plsiidy-^woiild si^j^ 


with a wlb eteiy aoikiBiat who ecmMidlbidtolBiep mm, 

thing has been dims la 'iUidlnictioB, hut aotmsiW as 

appears myriaitn to tha^etmiiiflly erf th«wtoisft tBmkiaetiiad 
that in Queensland timfemiae is os to thaiaifojpay a m i j h^ 

67 to 100. This propordon is stated to be " uadashnbly kw/' 

In Victoria there has beeaa great ineraase in the psuportbn.^ 
females, which is very eetiitetonr.” It hu been brouahi ebofltV^ 
in great measure by tho amisloa exaigmadoa condootad fay tho 
Boiffd, which hoe of late ynm consisted primnpe% of ^fomam^ . 
mestic servants/* This wfs take to be the offiniid term for wivailfar 
coionkts weddng at e^ealtuie or ttedaa it is m a uifo i l ; Ihai^lha 
progress of e corny oe fturomabls soil and dimate dsyeads Ufoa 
the quentt^ of kbour which it can bestow <m tillage, and Quia- 
fore every healthy child bmn m it ought to be an additUm in its 
wealth. The anxiety of the Govenunents of Vbtoiia and Q oeena- 
Isnd to promote tho imndgiatioD of women— in other woidSr 
the mamage of men— da tbeiafore laudable. But it muat fae 
remembered that, for women of a superior olasS| nair nennirias 
oflbr but few openings. Ihere ie no caukian more canstantljr lu- 
psftted by coionml authorities than this — that women above tho 
dam of domestic sevvattts, and not vrillLog to u n d a ri a k ft mnn M 
duties, should not eniigrate to the colonies. 

When strikes occur anumg agricultural labourt^ imd M 
apprehended enioog housemaids, it begins to look os if emigrotioii 
from England hod beou corned far onoimh at least for tke oomfort 
of tho eluaafcs who do no^t eniigmte. The great impediment -fo 
emigration is tho want of means to pay possage-moMy. and in 
this raspect Australia and Now Zeulund are at a dxaaavants^ 
compared with Canada, which those communities take apparent 
insuflicicnt tnoAsuroA to redress. It is perhaps suiprishigi oonsir 
dering the small numbers of tho entire emigration to thm colo- 
nies, tiiat part trf it should have been obuiited iroin Sweden and 
Norway. If tho cdouies really requhro labour for their see- 
sperity, and if thoy have not money to pay for impofting uuiy 
oould probably borrow, for that purpose as Wfdl as othexs, in ui!u 
London market. And if they were preposed to pay, and ei^kyed 
Aottve ^onts, we should think that they might draw upon the 
ruiul districts of England more laigely than tk<^ do. It is 
for magistrates niid clergrymen to diffuse mformation as to the 
pfosiieots of ompl(^ment in tho colonies, end the means of reaeh- 
ing thorn ; but unfortuimlely the colonial agents would select rfor 
emigmtion exactly thooe teueuts and piirMhioners whom it would 
be doBirable to keep at homo, while thoy would bo apt to 'legeiri 
poachers and Inti»nmtionalisLs as equally onproffUiblo artidee of 
exportation. The colonies have lung unce rqjectod our orimo^ 
and they are oq\iaUy doiorinined to di^ino our uflonms mid im- 
providence. Ifut they are most loud and uusuimous iii>protesthig 
that ueithor Indies nor gentlemen need apply. We must keep 
our roHneiuent of manner, and eulth'ation of udellecti and taste 


to combine theao omantental Qualities with some of ^ose which 
am dochured to be alone usetiil in a now commimity. If tbn 
dillusioQ of knowle^e among the working dames leads in futuit 
yooTH to euloxged emigration, it will come to this— that the middle 
and upper classes will be ueptived of that assiataaM in the pef- 
formanoe of domestic oilicss which they aow*wtth laoroaMifg 
didioulty obtain. If iudigenous labour becames scarce,^ it is ncit , 
obvious from what quartor of the world labour can be 
The Chinaman and coolie nro olmoat ubiquitous, biri it is hacdjiy 
to bo t)xpt>cted that they will ever exhudt tbeir iodiistiy mw 
frugality and other leas admirable qualities in EnglaaA The 
coiuie is eagerly invited to tho Wost Indies and Mauritius and 
the Chinaman, althouirh uninvited and almost repeUnd, ffiW 1 ^ 
way to Australia and New Zealand. Coiwidariag that Igminu hi 
the East Indies occasionally sweeps away tmanjr thousanda ajT 
peimms who woukl be certoui to eaia a suBsittenoe in the 'Vhft 
Indies, it seems desirable that the amigxBtiQa of eoloored Taasa 
should reoeive greater encoamgemont than it doea. Xfo&rtiiBal% 
it is liable to many kinds of abuseo, and it is cosoplainarf that tlm 
xegiOations necessaxy to pmmit ahuse cheek the lagUiroaie 4 a» 
Tdopmeitt of httriness. An immigTatioD ogaiit for Ikimdad pniato 
with justifiable udde to the numhar of afaraim keaiiy man 
might have peiiwed from famine, to the ftumher of woman iinie 
iiave been rwoiMd £nmii dagradttiaa ivonB tiMn dw th . teOt 
troc>Mofh«dthy«lldillt.^^gwrtc^ldlrowh(^1rU^^wl•Mlilrwl^ n^^^l^ 
the (upply of JehouT. Thete aie uode i ie H y^h e—fl e i e t 
ft ijyateiu whiefa rtqoim nevertbeleai to bftftvafaI),.aqpedBtftiML 
The eooUe ie UMfnl end isoffinunve^ but the <lfliii ft im , W ***' 
poeoDftUy dueg^ble to Bunpean aokn^jefti^ ii»1 
eharply after hie own iotenate. viaoh vam 
than. We.are-UddthatftCeBintteeaf'taft 
tives in New Zealand wne 'Uppointad te inqvin OtoSUMto 
iaiuigiwtion. end they ma de ft atfoi wddeh tnwiB n ee wwy 
aUiyntiina whioh we belhm mat oealBMft^ biMHWjMdtod 
ChinepMO. They «» odd to he hri h o h de n e «id;ftd||Qli wlpb, 
no one doahto Thaf me nlao anid to hn .M 
Butmiaaito wUoh ii flertoh% ton* to: tlM M 
do ml Ml dMik ntoi ahent had %ht to 4to| 
to eddedito aw apatod'dak to toft 
Mffiaivdtomad ha ^B** <** a * Sn 
«toM am aotflMyto tot aad m a fmsr< 
hale to Zhto, aa adim ai. t|>m. 

•Ito'vriiQeiE^ 
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Buy^oi wiy nrf i> tsm-M-pmi 

W$^. SllVp|M0r Midi 

ntik4awiii»« mSk-m^Uf liMW MBMuai.lMi 

mififitk iiMii| Urn vtimtM JmAm^ W 9mp0B^ ta \m* 

ifl<4 itMwiI MMiMii to hm lwt«»ribM>tlMiy motM/ mU It 
M* to fct towro ; tfirti gMoyi«»*tovaiMtto% wtotoiwr to ito 
toidtiiimM totojwwid^ly tto ■totortiwn ofift>€huMMetoii«>iit» 
«tob it ii pwitiiii ftrittoHto tkto tto Qiiftoh ooloMto of Ifhw 
Btototo) iOMi jltoi^ Ito mwmbr lOidionMMU oC Ua 
gitttMi^iiiiiliinf, 


THE CiNAXHiaV AnUT. 

rwm «9»m ^ovaon aoaouiyt of tto 

jfct§m 9 atim'^ dt CSmumIa Mid of tto oiVoito ato wm 

taakbiff toiondi^r bmdf indopotoontof afty ppisiiMOMt 
ItoMrtK# aMtiiw»«a>M»toy. stiooo iro tod wvoio on too aul^act, il\e 
Ttomiaion 1m brna tiiniTm alaioafc entirely oa ito own te^owctm, 
tor tto^toto of too reMtor fo«ee«,. «o,v« a atooU pvUoa ooa^ 
ottliittoElto«fantoo of^Uitox^ too now toea witudniwa ftom 
to»> ootoii^. ito mMit U. I91 aa umam- ttoi Gontoa io defMCOi- 
toa. Ifr'iMtlMiMorda* ofi toe A^JutAni^Oenfml of Militia in 
itoMiirafiQtotoc mmI Kiasaton:<--^*Xto BatoUdeii that iluat^ 
omtoMi ottongtoldo iooo vtoieuUy f^iuiiodedi and toe morniog 
gMiMiOM0lUAii^> toed, by tto iloniimcici MiUtto Artillei^ Corpo, 
ifto toM^nplMM the ittgiUnr toupo at ttooa skattoui for garrioea 
toiigp.'^ TlHikGMiadiMia horo 01^ eeea hi tto depettuze of the 
Jhapnial; Iroopa an argumnnt (at iaon aaed. exn'ctuei, and for 
dfevtitiping^ a«d« pettoaoing toett omugotaento for deCaoet^.. Tto‘ 
olMaltfi^ort or tto Milltto fur tto laUitavy yuav 
toema Unto naoHirnd pBogtoMr haa biMta nnule txito at logArdo 
uuBtom* and edUeiMK^* At toe laot. emoimeat in 1869 the 
eoxelloto reaem ttilUia, oompriiaug efory iqhu liable to mill** 
toiyt aemoa^. numtored 6561066 men. In 1871 it had tii> 
m$md io 694|Ood« 'ilhm iof it it true,, a idigbt ialhag off 
ki too papsp slotogto of the adake Militia, which al tto nkae of 
1E70 erao whileon itosantoer 3I9 i^yVf it wao 43,174. 

Wo teioyi tomean, tbaithia doereato ii - inore iiomiital than reai^ 
and that many of the 1,345 men who make iip the dilKurenoa 
axiotlid an paper. It ioceiiato that in 1 87 1 the tsaining waa 
ito' noio ayatomotui and axtenfive than it haii heeB previmuUt 
Oat of' tto totel* number home on the rolU of the aetive 
MUUtot al.too oIom of the irniitary year 34»4i4 

iiUkofi^ and' mm nadorwaat the anntol trainiog, of wbota 
bonaia were acacmbkil at brigade or 
•00' eampa 01 ojoaroiaa fur nuieou daya* cmuinuuua drill, 
wera pahl and auppiied as on aotmil svrmc; 5 ,jio 
neaad am^ wttk 319 horeee^ wiato uSs^mbloiL in oanijm Ibr 
eight diye’ tmiu»g, being paid nad soppiied under ordinary 
reanlatiooe; wliile 8,760 oihoers and men pesfontied the (Miniud 
dm at ooifii bead.<quairU»ra, or, iu the cues uf many garmuij 
Imtleriea, aii oeetauiitols wbeta ttoy wen* put thnuigh n stoii 
CMme of giai'drdl and' praatite, flltburlo these laitt^ tore 
IMI cbiofliy tndiied aa iufaniry, bat in 1^871, the aervioet^ of com*- 
pttaal ex-oJfitora and noa-oommiaioniHl officers of the Uoyal 
ArUUory faakhig been obtaiood, the giiriisuu tottems have torn 
laeiDed to4he uaa oi thev proper avtiie, aial have fired the 
Ngubitioii aEowoBm of abot and atoll. Thu* held iMUteries 
IhiPO also rooatrcd' duo gwuiery instrucdoo. A great st^ 
toadvmoB tot toea tahm Iqr the estahUtoiaent of twf) schixdh 
of arUtorg under, the cpmmand (p£ ap<£cially trained olheera 
of tto Boyul.AatUkry. Ttom sehoohi have not only btHiit «5iu- 
itoyed te^pnipotfltf'Of rnaliiiiietioii^ but atoi aa (lermaneBt garrisna 
IMttttiai to gti«d ourtnin ibrto btthoxto oeonpied by the impetoii 

toUntien nay. mdaadrto opasidered aa repreeenting toe 
ntmdhw mmiyr cd' Cnlmd% wd a few detnU ooneeniing tbeai 
cmmot mt to inteieating, for it must be n^inerabeied toa$« aa they 
ir« node ny of voUmamn fsom too aotivo Mditto batienes, 
of the whole <4 the ailUlar/ bmtoh. 
Buddnetto penMUmnt staff olinatmcUmt ttose two batteraea, A end 
]||^,innbam9tot ttodaSe^ClmtatBoit 209 am engngrd tor twelve 
mutoe, aad j;y ofloMeawd tmii Im three numthB Tto arerege 
tototo <# BMHMnwotlihMeil oitoMv and mm to hi A Battery 
fCiiln, md to B Btotary ylk: Bin.; tto amnage ctoH 
toWMiiiiiiiti' Wto to A Bnllm 37|in», and in B Battery jyj in. 
Iftortog tim jmr 45 mu dW a to aibr eo m n iaew na in the aetive 

llilfe iPlMmgl cAtmtoif owtil^^ to toe adiooto of gaomry ; of 
jtoto» and ry aanaad^* elM Hiiioe tto 

of Itoap amcMto tto totid tmnhar of Untt obiaa 

if3i,asdof aaimid cUwaarUtoatea49. It 

tool ttom to atomdy agood toarm of in^ 
miiltoy biamh of too Mtotowaodltof 
matottofia arftttototofa amutot of to a inad gimmaa We any 
Mmtfitotoah at aaah el toe foimafy aohodia ttom am E tonaa 
tor tltomilpoae ol giwg Md aitillaky. and eapecially ddrW, in. 
MutiUnn At mm a at tto wmhm ac^^eid gune to aaiidl, totog 
^ m rtor tiowimii tod ad wto 

wm* m inamaaE llm A# fiEma jaoMr to aMijMaiaau 
^ " t AwitalMiy » Inhto toto 

, eMiA to »i,.tmriam*miimii^,a>to> 
ttaM' 'Btogpmto tfto toi^ 

» m# tto 


maanttt a ad a totofuah. wo vms to Mpitoad.atoato^ to mroUed in 
eaiA totoaiyb^a* latototof toa batom g^vm of 10 dplbia par hotaa 

oBAdatontrtouaaUaid oultor 
ty^ 

to tiator bordi^f {ma of |miiiNt air avM thaQoutod^ waggona 
Tto gaartom aiUlatyi:, aaa^^ of , 70 totowtoa, to ttowvaa wp 
toifeatommanaitodt^tototaitoiSu^ dudaa^ 

aadh.with tto mmpmofltoibm 

maUmr piugmaa IMith, bowevea, tto mqaptim of two vto 
bmachimoer gum, all tto guna nia old anoottotoim piacea Thto 
detoat wiU to doubt be mutdiad' aa matwy baootnea. availabto 
tor tto aunhaaeoC'Hitodguiia Tto Immaitimm aUach^ ito 
arlilkiy IS stowa to a reoaiunmdatkm ihM tto limit of Uaiaing 
should to exreiided now 16 to 3A daya» 

The Ettfinaaia am tow in number and barn toarcely asoeifad 
anyimtcttctim in tbidr smeial dutioa* Ilitoprepaied, bowafor, 
that totoMm totruotiwi mall be given at: the fmnwru sebmto* 
01 the throe cowpanieA a tolid. fitrentflh of aga oftraw and 
men, rwe raeaimd its hist towon in told unghmerlug last yoar^ 
Of the uriiNir two, one is ooinpooed of imn 10 tba employiiwnl 
of the Grand Tfimik lUilwi^ Qumpaniy, and ougto, owing to ito 
nature of the daily oompaOtona of its memton^ ie be vei;^' usafUl in 
the eDnstrueliunand rej^ir of railwaye during war* Tim Ad)»taa6> 
Gf nenil u^s that the umutor of oouipaoim tocmid be iooreaied 
till itove ircsie iu each diiririot. Ilu also reeannamde that them 
should boa tatogiaph ooaipauy duly provukd^wtth epparatm in 
each province, and that pontoon trsdns ahould be tomied« 

Tto proportion of cavalry is aa suiall as < that of liiifiuesrs, there 
being only one rogunaut, ^ aguadisum, and 9 iadupanaent trao|^ 
piving A total of 1,571 uitd nion — iu the whole DouilnicB. 

The iiicroiihe of thie lurm and its organiiation in district rogimouU 
is HuggcstiMi. it ii» aUo urptnl that, fui is ri^cnn) mended In the 
case of thu artillery, tliu tnuuiag Hlvu\Id be extoudod io thirty- 
two days, and that the horses should bo onrolled. That tlio 
cavalry is, howovi«r, very efficient even under present conditions 
may lie gathered from tto ihet tbal; the Now Jlmnawick rc^mont 
uiarchud from its hrailquarteni into camp in two days, encii troop 
accomplishing on an ave^A uiglitv imles, including the dhtam^e 
between troop and rcgiinoutiil toednuarters. The infantry 
consists of 636 ooinpsuies in 76 hattmions, and several inde- 
pendent companies. Tim groat defect in thie branch of the 
service consitus iu the wcaUusms of tile oompaiiieM, which number 
rather uudor 56 men each on an aveiage, and iu the fact that Un^re 
are many iudopondeut companies^ and that Latbilioas are con- 
se<|uenUy too small, mauy battHlioas at tha annual traiuing only 
turning out about 250 or 260 strong, Xlie; men ai's howmvar 
fairlv drilltd, well armed, cluthed, and equipped, and remarkable 
for tljuir disciplina lu ^a ixuirse of a few' y^^am tbia arm caanot 
/oil tu be at all ovouts highly oltoieut as regards officum, for the 
iMjhouJs of iustnudion, ol which thero are four, Itinivd oat in 
1871 315 caudidntiM hir oommiAsions. Of these 42 obbiiued 
lurst cities aud 273 sAixaid class ci^rtiliojiles. 

ilut the CHuauiau military millior»iii;s nxv by no mcuus cons- 
tant with iittpiirtuig mavtdy IbeorcUcal instructum, for all over 
the ouuuiry lro(»p» were assmulhKi in cnmiA and ima^tUed hi 
told iiiaiuouvnts. 1 1 is to the credit of tto uffiaors coutinaud^ 
log that these manoiUvrtHi were carru *4 on iu such a umutuir 
Qs to prove that the cltangad coiiditioiui of mcalern war and 
the modificatiooa in tar;tic« c(aiS4><|ueiitly reudersd necessary 
are ns fully recogiiizial In Canada ns irt the most nd\rmci 4 school 
in tide comity. Nor were the i/auailion Miiida alUtgeUior 
without oxpuritmee in o^mst cutopalguing. lu the begmuing 
of Gclutor 1871 the distant province of Manitoba waa dis- 
turbed by a Fenian iavakoii, and the Guvemaieut consequently 
determined to send a nfitifprGaiuaut of 275 officers and men to 
straitgtbon tlie small tntce oeoupyiog Fort Garry. On the 1 2th 
Ual4>bur the Aa^utatit-Gooml ruemvod the order, a force was 
promptly raised, mad on the idtb of tto following month theexpe- 
uitivQ reached its doslinatico, having thus acoouipiishcd at an 
ujofavgurable aeasan < 4 ' the year, in toiM than one mouth, a journey 
for which the previous expeditiou had required throe moutto. 

The gieat difficulty which the Cuoadiou Govemruent has to toee 
is that of voluaieering. it seems that this method of keeping coiqie 
ofunpleta is nearly worn 01^ many uaptaiBs liodiog it necassarr, to 
the great totrUnent ol diecipUiif, pessmily to entreat men lu Join. 
There is also this great evih I’W as long aa tto voluntary syenua 
lasts, it is often noccssiuryi to grant ccsttusunujiiMi to incoiMfktont men 
eulaly on seoial grounds. ItoidM^ the willing men havo bneemo 
aomowhat tired of tjihiug on tinmieelvei a duty wlmh ought to to 
shared by all; and tbeagli a ecctohi number of m-engMenumto 
for a tBcood period of three ynars do occur, they will, it is 
oafMM>6>d,adoic cease. Snob tomg ttooasa, astrong Umlmg* shared 
by tto A^tttaut^General hiuNaUi Is growing itp that tne Ume 
has artiMa for mskiam oswicb ia.ito wakm Idiulta oompukoiy. 
The o to igMi o n indeed sliaady soumis, bub tto lew Ve not yo&hvm 
pat in It is, luswoveii^ pnrtohle thata ohaa^intbrnfeipeot 
wiU.icmtatoplaca; and whan iidaat, tto mdltoy jHJSiiion of 
Ciia a di will to strong indcecL Bvm wittoiit snAonln^ 
wiaea tto mem MtUitoqpslaiin i» only^ new. being iBiroduced, 
aba ItonWm nmbeta neaciy 7 f 9 o,ocx>mii totwseii the ages at' 
lAawd:66lfaMe to wtttoy eclrvict* la tto esmrse of sums six 
yemwlpawi pmnittoa of lEim toll have passed through ti#s 
aollawHHitto afiendy todeed mnaftoae done so— end will to 
HmMif antoeAeetouwe. Been as itto 30^ imm, t hmoyhly 
illa.toto^ tlstd^ could to assemYded stany |wsni on ih^ 
yfltbid fiww or &vo day#, uud tlmse would hevo iu a 
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reiorre of about 670,000 laen, of whom 13,000 men would 
belonfr to the active Militia. Nor have the antooiitiee contented 
tbemaelvee with a mere vi^e enactment that every man between 
the agoe of 1 8 and 60 is liable to serve when called upon to do 
so ; but the whole of the reserve Militia is enrolled by districts, 
and there is a permanent recruiting staff of oificen whoso sole 
duty is to forwara the number of men required. Indeed in this 
particular the Canadians seem to have borrowed from the Germans. 
It might be as well were we to take a hint from our colonv. 
There is at present in England a strong but, we beliovo, daily 
diminishing (ejection to universal liability to military service. 
That it will be necessary ere long to have recourse to it we can 
scarcely doubt Until, nowever, we learn, with or without the 
lesson imparted by a Jena or a Sedan, what is the only sound 
principle of national defence, it surely could indict but a slight 
Durden on the population were we to adopt at all events the 
principle of universal enrolment by distrioto. This would be a 
step in the right direction, and would tend to prepare men's minds 
for one srill either in advance. We attach no great importance 
to the common assertion that the nation would not stand such a 
burden as would be imposed by universal liability to militai^ 
service. In Canada we see a large English population not only 
accepting the principle but on the point of carrying it into effect, 
and what Englishmen can submit to in Canada cannot bo too 
much to expect from Englishmen in England. Otherwise we 
should have to confess with shame that the patriotism of which 
in words we boast bos in practice died out amongst us, that luxury 
and a high state pfciyijiigation' bate killed us, and that the only 
' tTUe liif^ildrmen ore to be found on tho bonks of the 8t Law- 
rence. 


REVIEWS. 


DK TOCQUEVILLE’S LETTERS AND CONVERSATIONS.* 

fllJlIiS is an extremely interesting book, end a singularly good 
X illustration of the value which, oven in an ago of nowspnpors 
and magazines, memoirs have and will always oontiniio to have for 
purposes or history. The reflections whicn it contidns on French 
politics from 1848 to 1859 are such reflections as one might 
look for in vain in speeches or articles. They would not bo found 
in SMeebes, bei^use statesmen seldom say exactly what they 
think, or all that they think, but only so much os seems suitable 
for the occasion, adapted to the taste and understandinn of an 
andienoe : nor yet in ine proas, because articles are written hastily, 
often by inferior people in a recklem spirit, end with a view to 
esdte ratW than to inform or control the popular mind. In 
these letters and conversation^ we have one of tne keenest political 
thinkers of his generation expressing hia views on passing events 
with perfect freedom, candour, and directness, subject in many in- 
stances to the oross-examinatioo of another vigorous and congenial 
intelligence. No expression of views addressed to the public 
could have the same simplicity and truthfulness ; no subs^uently 
written disquisition could have the same value as showing pro- 
daeiy what the impression was which each change in the situation 
made as it occurrea. For this is what tho historian most desires, 
and can most rarely get from a trustworthy source ; to him the 
errors and mistakes of the wise are tho moat precious of ail 
data. 

Probably few men have had a more comprehensive conception 
of politics as a subject of science, in wliich facts should be care- 
fnliy oolleotod and doliborately investigated, than Mr. Senior bad ; 
or a more constant sense of being present at the making of 
history, a more anxious dorire to discern what is permanently 
Important in the evonti of the hour, to rocogniie and estimate 
thmr ultimnto historical bearing. The pains ho bestowed on his 
tourDols and conversations are the best proof of this. It was there- 
in a singular piece of good fortune that brought him into rela- 
tions with De Tocqueville, whom ho was fitted to appreciate, and 
out of whose conversations ho was at great pains to select what 
was best worth noting down and preserving. His society was 
evidently voiy congeniid to De Tocqueville, aud iu it the latter, 
whose naturally aMponding temnorameot as well ns a tinge of 
pride and reserve prevented him from displaying his full powers 
w general oompany, found himself cbeorra and stimulated, and 
seems to have been in all respects at his best 

These two volumes consist partly of the correspondence of De 
Tocqueville with Mr. Senior, partly of Mr. Seniors notes of con- 
vetsations at which he was present, written out as soon as possible 
aftetivaxds, and in some cases submitted for revisal to De Tooque- 
viUe, who adde^, notes modifying any statement which ha thought 
^d not precisely represent hia views. Mr. Senior laments that in 
his vemon the graro aud delicacy of the spoken words evaporate ; 
botthehr more solid merits at any rate remoin—tboy are admirably 
deDr as well as conoise. Throughout the book one is struck by 
teeame qualities u those wh&oh make the Democracy m America 
UDd ^e Ancfen JUjpimc models in their kind. We have the same 

cdlmness, the same exquisitely fine powers of observation, 

e ingenuity in traoing out causes and connecting friots of 
ofdem w»n one another, the same comi^eiisive sTaap 
iiad SQotetgr of the relaUon of aorial and 
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economical |dienomeiia to the power end worUiig of Qonmmeiit; 
finally, the same giaea^ finish, and lucidi^ of sme. Veiy pleasant 
too ars the glimpam we get here and there of his pemkal bharao- 
ter and home life, whieh Mr. Seniors daughter^ wbe edits the 
book, has judietowy as a sort of background to dm polttioal 
discussions which form its main theme. The mmutsM seengLtfe 
have been prepared so carefully that there was oomparmely S 9 |P 
left for an editor to do, but what there was has been done with great 
good sense and good taste. Nowand then a sentence, or evenanentire 
fotter, might have been omitted, as relating to matters pozelj 
epbomenu and personal, but the sj^e saved by such letrsnbluneBW 
would scarcely exceed a few pa^s ; and ah any one who bed set 
out with a determination to use the pruniog-knife wonld pro- 
bably have cut away passages which, though not poritively im* 
portant, we should have been sorry to lose, we afe not disppM to 
regret the view Mrs. Simpson has taken of her duties, ohe has 
rendered a great service to readers by prefixing a very frill table of 
contents, by whose idd one can foUow eoch topic os it comes up 
from time to time for discussion. 

The main theme of these letters and conversations is of course 
the contemporary politics of France. There are some interesting 
bits of literary criticism, and some remarks on ^glish affiurs (or 
which more hereafter) ; the rest of the book is virtually a running 
commentary on the Revolution of 1848, the rise of Louis Napo- 
leon Donaparte, the coup dHaty and the earlier period of the 
Empiie. It is wonderfully penetrating and profoundly melan- 
choly. Tho faults and weaknesses of France are laid bare with a 
hand not unpatriotic indeed, but perfectly truthful ; her danger* 
are shown to arise from the ^ditim ignorance of some classes and 
the indolence of others, as well as from a too even glance of 
equally selfish parties. Unhappily these fanlts and dimgert am 
almost exactly those which the last two fyears have shown to bo 
still present and formidable ; one of them, the ascendency of 
Socialism over the minds of the working classes, may even be 
thought to have grown more serious. The permanence, among so 
many external, changes, of these sources 01 mischief, snows inat 
De Tocqueville did not err in thinking them deeply seated^ and in 
fbretelling a long period of unrest for his country. Nothing can 
bo more remarkable than the way in which some of his criticisms 
and prophecies, which might have seemed fanciful when they were 
uttered, have found their illustration or fulfilment in the nistory 
of the yean 1870-71. 

Everything is put with so much terseness and elegance that it 
is impossible to summarize, and not easy even to select passages 
to be extracted without injuring them by removal from their con- 
text All that wo shall attempt is to indicate the dominant idea* 
in De Tocquoville's conception of the contemporaiy political situa- 
tion, and to urge those wno have leisure to read the book to sea 
how he works these out in detail. We begin with the Monarchy 
of July. He regretted, if not its & 11 , yet certainly tho time and 
tho manner of its fall ; but he thought it an ignoble and unworthy 
system under which France was not improving. Writing in 
August 1847, he says:— 

You will find France calm and not unprosperous, but aoxious, Mca*S 
minds have been sabjcct for aome time to a stnmge antaainess. In the 


inldst of trantiuiUlty more profound than any we have eidoyed tna^ ^ 
long time» the ideu that our present position is unstable bss^ them. As far 
myself, though not without alarm, 1 am loss anxious ; 1 do not exaggerate 
our dancer. I believe that our aocial ediflce will contieue to rcet on Its 
present basts, because no one, even if he wish to change its fbandation, can 
point out another. But yet the state of public feeling distunn me. The 
middle classes, oa}o)ed and bribed for the laat seventeen yean by the Govern- 
ment. have gradnally assumed towards the rmt of the nation Ute poeition of 
a little sristucrscy, and without its higher feelings ; one flsds ashamed of 
being led by such a vulgar and corrupt aristocracy { and if this Ming 
should prevttll among tho lower classes, it may pnrauoe peat 
And yet bow can a Uovemment be prevented from using eomiptioii, when 
tho nature of our constituencies makes comiption so oonveiiimt, and ettr 
centralisation makes It to easy ? The fret is that we are trying an an wt* 
ment of which 1 cannot foresee the reeulL We are trying to em]doy m the 
same time two lostrumonta, which 1 believe have never besn eoatbliied 
before— an elected Assembly and a hiably centralised Excontina It Is th* 

g reatest problem of modem tiinesi We have proposed it to tiilwDrM» bat tl 
as not yet been solved. 

Three weeks before the outbreak of the Revolation of 1848 1m 
had said in tho Chamber, among violent murmuis of dissent 

RcTolutloD is not far off. Without doubt the dieorder doss not brsak oat 
in overt acts, but it has sank deeply into the minds of the people. Look at 
what is pasriog in the breasts of the working dssses, as yel^ 1 own, tiaaqalL 
It is true that they oro not now inflamed by purely politloal pasrioiis I* the 
same degree as fonnerly, but do jrou not obeerve thiit tbdr passisM ftom 
political have become social P Do you not see gndtnilly MOtadlng IMm 
opinions and ideas whose object is not iiierel(y to overthrow a Jaw, a M&lstm 
or even a djmasty, but society itself— to shake the teir ibaMntiQQS em 
which it now resu P Doyounot listen to their perpetual sqr I Day****! 
hear iooesuntly repeated, that all those above thsm aro tiwwthia asiiimh 
worthy of governing them P that the present disCributto Cfwem totim 
world is ttiflnst, that property rests upon no eguitable bsaIsP AnA fit ym 
not believe that when eueh opinions take root, when they spnad till tiMp 

have almost become general, when Uny penetrate dMy kito ika 

that they must load aoonar or latarwl know not when, 1 know ndC'^ 
that aoonar or later tiMy must lead to the most frnaidabla *si. 

Such Is ipy deep coovtotioat Ibcllaivuthatit tiitonoBSiitwnai* 
log on a vblnaao, 

Agaiil!— * 

lliematnndvsri cans* of the ^ 
epirit whM salainM tiin 
trickery, of IwMwn t saM of bribery, 1 
iniddle rirossibdsttv^ lb« pnfifid 
Mtiso blind ro t* firibntlhsrod* 
fibMi if .tlm''lQe^'tdsisroitfrroni .t 
bro* ribrnubMirii t* tfjro *orob^'*froflPi' 
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teOtim dyMMi^ malt hmteMi ttfMMvMntt if it Mm^oirtoii a mX^y 
teiptrMiijJwA. BatkniMMB tkMMMWlilMMiih Ma4jCi»i^ 
mein. tbM wm no miaW^ for te MoWrfM no iieot MMIlot 
bom^ m thBigUnton, no ynotl ohm Ibr tKo miUioAalfMs th« told to 
PiWt' tat and latfl tairaoa of Imi t yn i i Mj , looked up to iriUi 

mrf otMtHfaK by ike nuilliMe b«low lt» and looked down on with 
norm ntoonMaiig lb dli^iem by tbo bitter bora and better eduoaiedoleaMi 
nbbreik 

Whb this i^ng.aa to tho impoiaibility of reconciling difibrent 
donee to one nnotiiCT, it b noteonrieing that Do TooqueviUe should 
not boTeexpeoted A long Ufa for toe Eepablie of 184^51. We find 
him imeuktiiig,oii it« ezihiotion and ita probable sttoceiaor on 
•Imoit tbeeame data and In almost the same termsM thoie whtoh 
are uied now leepeotliig the present Government of Franco. For 
' eome time he scarcely ventUM to predict the time and immediate 
oansei of its fidL thinking the amcultural MonarohisU as for- 
nddaUe as the oodaliets of the mtiea. But in 18$ 1 it became 
clear enoogh that the real danger was from the Freatdent. 
De TooqueviUe, however, ^ongh he believed Louis Napoleon un- 
scrupulous enough for anything, and law him surrounded by a 
gaim of knavee and desperadoei, thought him too irresolute to 
soue a decisive blow at Uie Assembly and the Constitution. 
Nor, although he says 

the people are now in a state of mind In whichi whatever be Ita foUice or Its 
naurpatlonsi they will side with the executive i they era thoriiu|(hly sick 
of revdutions, and would saerillce the Constitution to avoid a ooutmt. 


does he seem to.have supposed that there was any power in the 
President's hand sufficient for his purposes : — 

He may attempt a 0 oip> d’deaf, be may summon a coosUtucnt body in 
deflaooe both of tho Gonstltnlion and of the Assembly. This would fail s 
(ho army and the National Guard would side with (he Assembly. It is 
very doubtful whether the President and the Assembly toRciherconldetlect 
a ooifi <frter. Keither of them could do so in opposition Co tho other. 


Signally as this prediction was falsified, it was not, when made, 
an unreasonable one* For the army had in all previous strugglea 
gone with the ^ople, as it would probably havo dono this tlmo 
also had not ail its honest leaders been seued by litmia Napoleon 
and his fellow-conspirators. Nor could any one have supposed 
beforehand that they wero capable cither of so much daring or of 
such unparalleled atrocities 


There are a geod nmny ceiimtt ]iiltl|4jremMks 
in tile book wmeh remind one hew unitke wb are to Frpm m tmo 
at leaskr-that alihotigb we have no levolutioiis, onr piibtio omh 
tions and the whole aspect of our polities really do dianM mot 
decade to deeade. It is quite amnsmg, fiir instence, to coed of the 
oouttin^onimMiitedby theeo-eaUad Pej^l Aggrescion, and to think 
how dead all that has tellen now. and how Iks we have drifted in 
many other respeotafrom ourporitioiiia ifi$a,whin(he admission 
of aLx-pound housoholders had lust begun to be Mdked about X)o 
Tooqueville's views on England are perhaps as Just as those of any 
foreigner can be; but thoy me sometimes very wide of the mark 
both as regards indivlduab and dasses. A stranger is of eoufse 
necessarily at the mercy of iboso whom he mei»ts; so it is peN 
haps not very wonderlul Uiat he should have supposed, as it 
would seem he did, that Mr. Henry Reeve h«d some reputation 
among us as a writer; or, on the other hand, thgt the Whig 
nobUiiy whom he met at Lord Lausdowne's wore a fidr typa m 
the English aristocracy generally. We are throughout s&ubk 
by the oxagi^rated eeutnate he formed of the ue^ of 
tno English highest class. It may, however, he that the pas<* 
sioii for more enjoyment and indilTereiiM to their puhUo dutiea 
was less marked among them itfleen or twenty years ago tiWA 
it unfortunately is sow, and that they had not then ••Miy 
identified themselves with tho new plutocracy, which aaquirta 
their faults so much more easily than their virtues. But ono 
might run on for ever discussing thujnteresting questions, loelal 
and literary, as well as piditical, which these letters and oonvema** 
lions raise ; and which, u thoy do not always solve, they at any 
rate alwans illuminate. De Tooquoville does not seem to have beets 
particularly well read out of the history and literature of his own 
country ; iu variety and copiousness of infonnstion he must have 
been inforior to some of tho great English talkers of the last two 
generations — certainly, for instance, to klacklntesli and to Maoaulay* 
liut there is a keenness of observation, a brightness, a fertility 
about his talk, which make this deficiency scarcely noticed | ana 
in these two volumes notliing is more remarkable thoii his eom- 
mauding superiority to every other eminent Fnmchman whosu 
conversations are reported. 8uch men seem to rise more and more 
rarely in France, tihe certainly does not need them less than 
she ^d. 


sold Toequeville sftcr the ottsp tTdiat fOeoember 13, 1851). ** is a 
new phase in ooi history. Every previous revolution has boen inaae by a 
political party. This is the first time that the army has seized Frannc, 
bound ana gagged her, and laid her at the feet of ita ruler. ... He begsn 
to conspire fhmi November 10, 1848. His direct instructions to Oudiiiot, 
and his letter to only a few months after his election, allowed his doter- 
minatlon not to submit to Parliamentary govemmenU Then followed bis 
dismissal of Ministry after Ministry, until ho bad dreaded the ofiice to a 
derkship. Hicn came the semi -regal progrese, then the reviews of Satory, 
the encouragement of treasonable cries, the selection for all the high appoint- 
mente in the army of Peris of men whose infamous characters fitted them 
to be toole. Then he publicly Insulted the Asaerobty at Diion ; and at last, 
in October, we knew that his plans were laid. It was then only that wo began 
to think what were our means of dofenoo, but that was no more a conspiracy 
than it is a conspiracy in trawllors to look for their plstob when they see a 
band of robbers advaociog.'* 


His suhoequent criticisms of Louis Napoleon's policy vary but 
little firom the idea with which they start— that ms first necoasity 
is to keep the middle classes scared by tho speotro of Socialism, 
and to occupy the minds of all classes by a restless foreign policy, 
espedally successful wars 

What 1 fear is that when this man feels toe ground enirebllng under him 
hs will try the resoorcs of war. It will bo a most dangerous experiment. 
Deftat, or even the alternation of suceeM and failure which la the ordinary 
ootirse of war, would bo fatal to him, but brilliant iucccMs might, as I havo 
said before^ za-eStebUsb kin. It would be playing double or quite. He ie 
by nature a gambler. . . War with a Uonaparia raeaoi the KUne. . . . 
Depend on U this Qovemmeot can eniat, even for a time, only on the con- 
dition of brUUant, enoceetihl wsr, or proeperoue meacei U la bound to be 
raphlly sad clairiy viotorlousi If it faU in this it will ituk, or perhtpe in 
its terrors sad its struggles it will catch si the other alternative, peace. 


But Da Tboqoaville’s opinion of the political caj>aolty, though 
certainly not of the moral oharacter, of Louis Napoleon sooms 
alterwaids to have risen. His head proved strong enough to 
bear his elevation. Hie plans, though never comprehensive or 
aisterl?. were oonstsntly variM with a sort of watchful cunning 
whioL iz it did not ensure succ^ avoided fktsl calamitios, U 
vrei^ nowever, Utterly mortiiViiiff to De Tooquoville to see 
EngbuuL which benotonly sdimredbut loved as aseeood country, 
grovel (as he tlKMight} befoie this blood-stained adventurer at 
!m tioM of tho Crimean war; and there are some rsfleetions, not 
pme etriogent than true, not onlj on tho Ignomnee of foreign 
pditim dl^lajed by even our most eonaidenbie men, bat on the 
netnuHtiann harintm and utlflrhnffii f f rnr iitfihiiitr towards other 
eoQotries:^ 


Tbs Indian mntlay sixths Orfmssii war skew bow Uttto rapathy (bcfa 

1 ta your soocais 


IliW 


10 bitefost us la your s 
Your loss of iiidia oould 


iskmadb Tbciewif 

r of ISOS, of loligioa, of ci 

1 ao esoss bat (hat «f baibartea. Tot I vstitoro to tlfirai that 

(tewtekCoiiUiaMWtiiiNtgh it dsteiud tha enoltite of ymir oasmte^ did 
ntewishyeatetrfmh. Madt of this ^ without doubt, co ba attifbotad 
te tho ova pawlofte awiehatekaBteB always ditiio the tea of the praipcmoi 
mrilhsitMg. Bitesrachteioteg te a lMt>dishoiioatabia s a a aa>* i o tha 


eraviitelrasf att asilHMtbatMaikad wamin then oaiy teiib Mtemaoa 
tehoiovagieateaiai (tea (tea baa km syiapatby thaai^olhtraisdara 
ateteftitlwt aba aevw Mteass wipt paant aiao^ IMiMte wlkte thoy 
ten teihs iiwwSipbdai^ 





THE GUKAT LONP LAND.* 

C APTAIN BUTLER occaaionolly propounds thoorios with 
which wo cannot eutinily agree ; ho somutimot indulges iu 
writing which strikes us as being not, in tbo best possiblo tsato f 
And perhaps ho is a little more voluminous tljAu we could wish. 
But, whatever faults an ill-disposed critic might oontrive to dis- 
cover iu his book, ho is a companion for whom wo graditally learn 
to entertain a veiy warm liking, and from whom wo part at the 
last page with sincoro regn»t. llo is to ail appearance a soldier 
by premioction ; he has a geniiina love of au ad venturous Ufe^ 
and when his promotion was arrested hy tiic itopoMihility of vvot 
curing tho nocessary funds under tho purehase system, he lowed 
about for some more oxciting caretT than that oflored by the dull 
routine of barrack life, and found an opportunity for active exertion 
in tho Red River Expedition. HU tastes and prejudicesare of atypa 
not uncotnmoa in his profeioion. llo ha* no mat opinion of tno 
Parliamentary system ; he does not vonentte tuo memory of Mr. 
Cobden, nor is he even stirred to lively euthusidsin at the name olf 
the late lamented Prince Consort ; he has evidently strong views 
as to our duties towards our oolonlal empire, and is of opinion that 
wo nut up with a great deal more Yankee insoloncs tnan is do- 
oiranlQ. Of those sentiments, as they only crop out inohlentallyt 
we need say nothing ; and, right or wrong, they are not particularly 
original, and might be echoed by a good many soldiers. But 
Captain Butler has other qualities more distinctly his own. He 
has a very warm appreciation of wild natural fcoueiy, and 
no little ekill in reproducing his imprcssiofis. He has a 
genuine kindliness towards beasts and men. Tbo iodimoftiion 
with which he speaks of cruelties perpetrated upon Ilians, 
horses, and dogs is fervid and creditable to him ; nay, though 
he has the insitnete of a sportsmau, ho makes a confession whteli. 
we fear will injure his character with those who leva killing 
in the abstract He tells us how once, after a bard fig^l^ h* 
mastered a huge bull bufTalo, and triumphantly rolumed to Fort 
Keoraey with six tongues haugirig from his saddle. But, he 
strangely adds, never since that hour, though oiton but a two* 
days' ride from buffalo, have 1 sought to take tho life of one of 
those noble aoimals"; and for this he gives the eccentric leiiOO 
that tho buffalo is fast vanishing from the land. Surely, one 
would say. that should be a raasoo for joining in the scramble over 
the Iset relice of the past. The sentiment Is so ttneommon 
Captain Butler rune gmt risk of an aoeusation of senttmentell^. 
W« will, however, leave him to bis critics, and Confeos to tetr 
teste the eoftheurtednese which he displaye upon tUe eeoMioo, 
end upon ofthem when a dog ie knockwl into InsenslbiUty, or an 
Indi a n tribe extirpated, gives a decided eheim to his pegete 
, Ue Gnted Lm* Lmdtd which Cajpiain Butler diecoufase is a 
redten whose eslstenoe Is ecaieely reolisod, though it Ie of oovieo 
teuee or leil ditnly leougfiixcd* p v meet Englishmen. It is that 
VMt tttfitefy wltiw tnterveoee netween Cmiaida and the Batkf 
liiiWPtetlii h tike North of the Doitsd States. Csptsin Batter 
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approAolMd it hy tli# ]M Bimr of tlra> JSiOlkf ^jMA nm dow to 
80 U 7 cet of tlia Mi«iiaiippi. It Mftte into Ldf» 
Wianipaff. Lnka WinmnagM »gre«t kk» efin lot Noitb Aamsoft^ 
and bcmutta tbo Rad Him, it nodm 1l» iftMi of two huge 
riven. One of tbam, tbo dmndijig friitt near toe 

dborea of liabe Sifpoiiar, haa twW tbo tolmiw of the Rhino, 
whilst tha othcor, the Saskotohewioi,' omim ftom tbs Roel^ 
Mbuntains, is loo^ than the HusnboL Tbe Wimupeg, scook^ 
to Captaio Butbir^t aooonst, nraat be a eipj^larly baautifiii 
atiaaio, tboogb not aa cooveniciift as nriebt be w»hed for pfiraetical 
purpoeea It ospands altanaddy hito mad lakes and oontnota 
into a narrow coannel, brakna ny inocnnevable ramds. It wns^ 
bowevar, suocoasfolJy dasoendad vy tha Ited Eivw Bapedition hi 
1870, i^ieb was unluoky 6iKn4^ to be edipfitd in popiiUv 
brtaaeat'by certain oontomparaiy eventa of vather groatav rnafpi* 
tedoin the neighbonrhood of a mm historie atraam. Tlie Saa» 
katebawM watoie a favtila Tsdk'rv throiighimt ita length of some 
l^JOO milaa, and betwson them tue two riven form aline of water 
ownmunication by whioh, when the abort interval from the 
Wiimlpag to Ijika Superior is travorsod by a eannV it will be 
possible to pass from Qaobao to the foot of the Rocky Mountam, 
00m SiOOO miles away. Any one might loom thus much from a 
UMp, Imt probably the importance cn tbia extraordinsiry syatexn 
af rlvovs is rarely appromatsd. For, oa Captain Uutlev 
ImSl'^gVOd jreaaon to know, tho vast territory thna watarod la 
atpieeent anibii^ the moat thinly inherited parts of tha cartK^s 
aiimoe. After the aupmoNsion of Rid, ilia dictator of tba littla 
rabaillon in Manitoba, Cuptnin Dollar woo despatched on a misaioo 
totbosoureasof theSashnichawaii^^wttii tho ubjeot of invectigaliiig 
the preaant ennditionof the country and its moUay inhabitants. The 
oountiy itself is a vast biuin waiting to receive the overflowing 
atraam of population which at proeent expends itself on lam remote 
dhtriots. Till it ooinoa the traveller must bo prepared for rough 
weak lOvan at storting, and in summer weather, the Captain 
oneoimterad annoyances which might deter a more vacation 
tomriit. To say nothing of the pleostivaa of society amongst the 
nowdies of the Western i^tos^ where every other word is an 
oadii md tlie one recreation of the natives consists in the con* 
aamption of on iiidt 3 ti]iitu quantity of ^straight dritika,*’ the 
insect world soonis to oxceod anything vncouiitervd by Murk 
Tapley. The Captain’M dascaription of tho doiuio clouds of 
mosquitoes which darkened tho nir in his ride liy the Red River 
IsiHy makes one's Hesb creep wiili a syiiipath«fi<' sljiver. lie and 
hie pony ware exposed to choking mawios cif luting insects ; no 
mere doed tbioker and denser in one place than in another, but 
one bnge wall of Deve^■oDdillg intoota, tilling noatrila, earfi^ and 

r a’’ lliev wore a mountain of moequitoes.” They were 

or eight deep on the borso'e akin, and ovary sweep of tho hand 
crorired myriaaSr We do not wonder that Gapintn Butler 
Adlopatl for ilia life with bunds and fhcu cat and blooding. Tho 
Sioax, it is said, killed their captives by oxpoaiiig thorn for anight; 
and, in ahort^ the very air aewna to be iurnod into live mosquito 
mtuk 

We know not wlietber tk^se pli^aa will expire under tho in* 
tinenoe of civilization* But there is not>inuah doubt that siiolbor 
enmy of travellers ia that diaimneAthig. lUookfiiet and Oroea and 
Sioux are fallowing tho buflaio, and themsolv(*s reoognizu their 
inevitabW axtennioation. It is a melniioiKdy B^ivctaoln, and it is 
impossible not to aympathise with Gaptaiu Butler a indignation at 
the brutal manner in which the prncosa ia being carried out, Tho 
white aavago speedily booomea a more daMtoble brute tliaa the 
red; for the rod mnu has in lun aerme glimmerings i»f religion and 
poetry of wliich the white has lost nil traioe. Ouptaiu Butler 
tsJla us of a gallent exploit of oortain Americaii floklicrs who 
ewrpriaed a village, already auflbring from tho smallpox, and slow 
znaOi woman, ai^ ohild t«9 tha nmnW of a liuxidrod tuid seventy, 
with no more remorse than tboy would hare displnyud in killing 
xiUrtHesnakes. He has ruinoure of still vrnrsu ntroettioa, aiirdi, for 
examplo. os an intantional intnali^on of aiuiillpnx aniougiil the 
Dy corioiu traders. Asmiraing this, os wo pn;.nimo >Te may, 
to be nothing but a wiki fiction, it ia still uuploasantiy illuatmlive 
of the foaling which oxiasa between tlio raros whoa such atorioe 
ptn current ns at least credible. We wish that there wore a 
Mtev cbottoe that tbaae Qumoa might, dimppuor before the die* 
anpaamnoe of thsir viotiiiia; and yot wo must suggret to Captain 
Kitiar that ho acaxcelty alreiigtheoa hie case by titlkiog abont the 
beautto of the Indian ohareelor. Tliat tha ludiaoe have btan 
ttal^ed we fully baliove, and we liave as little doubt that riiey 
havadegeneiated* Yet it atri kes one os rather abaurd to quote l.*Qag* 
fhllow and Fenimore Cooper aa wittiaiaea for true iudian ohoraeter 
ia oNKisiribu to the evidonco of rye*witsiesaea Indeed whan 
Caaimn Butier is not’ iadiilging in a little rhotoiio, eacusahle 
pmspa under tba oxoitaiaeiit produced by norrntivet of oold#> 
blooded barbarity, he faimaelf talk us aiime very impleesant 
tUagi about hie Indian frioada. He dosoi ibtv>« fur exoiuple, tike 
laoda bk wbirii tire noble savage now gore on tire wao>path; bow 
tmi PMty, beinit afraid to a^nk their eDcmice^ aad onxioiis to 
obl^ ^ ^ out of a friiah grave, and how a aoUant 

ypo^obk{,naiiighiwpBldhly reereved by two women and their 
dtiWisn one tvoaingi gala up in tha middle of the ni^t, kiUs. 
Saha ^en^retanre re with their aea^ Theeavage 

iMMoqre hettaor, uiiMCaptaia Butiar; but that is juifi the ^ 
JIMlret la Ite. Ike ^ aide toll and ijhau^t,^^ 

m lif gni he krritee ae to adiaho tire rude tonveiy 
totiboliaa to abnraiy.. We adnam iti bat we 
tpp iti^ the extinction of a simply fighting aninnd , 


afl wo aMd otimvwha dk Tki 
ea st ipoti flB to tihMto maene reaBy that tha Ih 
die than woila^ Woisa the gme dhajreerea h 
agrionltuio; and. that Is a wealcnesa wiilek wit 
and wMeh. will oeztaioly doom htm to ' 


it cao berenonoiiDtod. IimIIm if it be< tree tihlretfitiggto 
tho Indiaa’roaftp tndoi the wlnto nan ie torjono di||^eareiiiM 
In old days, oecn tribe tried to extiipate all the reet* aad titof 
thevefbfe kepteaah otbw in equilSbiiunu Tire od^ dtihsonce is 
that anetiieo tribe of Ires dessructifatoiBatoriatoto.wre’t^^ 
share in tire oontoah and the weaker oarehatante are gremw 
erushodbjiitandsianre. Other influanoes^reCigtinln'Bim tow 
usy fight on tire remo side. The smaUpem* ban esthipnMi^wbMli 
tommes and ttihaa of the Indians. In ms jonmey Oipli^;Bntire 
found eoeiywlieve tho most patntol evidenqen of ito destMllve 
power. Hereknlateethid 1,200 Indianshnddledcdltoxnrege^^ 
tire wintnr, outofa total p^ubtioo, if we undseatami him ri|^hlln 
of about rightthoBiaiid; aud the plsj^ue was stUlt CGntinttbig>aad 
likely to contmuo. ClMuncterisit^iy oneugli tho iawdUth want 
on to their vnrj Iret gaep h€vsa*stBaiii^ and toalp-hiaslihgii and 
they Bometimea dropped dead in swimming riven oa thnre emndi 
in the very height of the disease. Attrikutiog their sadMngo In 
some way to the traders, they did tbuir best* to spieai^lhe iafito* 
tion, and thus to take voageaDoe in their death. When wa add 
the mflueneo of the ^ fire* water,*' the sole of wbitii ia now fikr^ 
bidden on ^gfiih tenritovy, it is plain that the ImUane^harre stBl 
more deadly enemies than the rifle and the bawie*kaife. That 
they must go seems clear; and it is hard to feel, mikch regret 
for their loss. If a ferocious savage requires to ocouny one thou* 
sand times as much ground at would a deemt white 
Ismily, IS it not better that he should dia^pearf Yet we 
must odd that this by no means diminishes tbeenme ofdelibefute 
extorrainatioa Wre should not shoot the savm down because 
we cannot stop tho ravages of the smallpox. ^ tremo expjurtoients 
indeed seem to prove that, if we would only give tire lhaian time 
and treat him kindly^ he might be gradually civilized, and induced 
to abandon that excluaive deliglit in war by which ho is at present 
characterized. No duty ia more incumbent on the centra) uovenk- 
monts both of tire United States and the British territory than to 
give him every chance, hopeless os the proepeet may seem, and to 
put a stop to the brutahties so forcimy described by Captain 
Btitior. 

We most take leave of Captain Bntlar with one parting 
critioBsm. Why do Americans and Englishmen travelling in 
America tiivoriaoly oust the good old word begtn *’ to make room 
for oommenoe.*’ We could wish that Captain Butler Had dhown 
them a better example. 


L’ANNfiB TORRIULB^ 

M VICTOR HUGO ia in one very impertsint respect the 
• opposite of Leimeirdo da Vinci, iaeonovdo, though he pore 
sTssed tho croativo fheulty in great strength, was at the same tune 
HO critical, and attached so much importance to tire critical over- 
looking of work in progress, that in hun tire artist orhsoye laboured 
under the strict superinteodenoe of a critic only too firendious^ who 
exactod an alimiet unattainable pertoctioii, and retnrded piednotioa 
to a degree vsbioh poetority must lament, however gretofiu Rtnay be 
for the exquisite taste and finish of those things wbteh Ire oUcfwedto 
poM. M. Victor Hugo, on the oontinry, is an artist, and a<gmt 
artist, woricing quite aneolutely withoiit ony self^critidistt' whet* 
over, and too prmoundly oonvmc^ of his own right to piriifish 
whatever his genius may suggest to submit to the psstrlctioiie of 
any critieism from without There can Ire no qpekioii that an 
ariiat may do as be pkooee: he is* aa Qoetiie said; e.privtlegnd 
perreBf as is not to be bound by rules founded' on. tire enre^ of 
other artists; but^ although this unbounded fteedcrei MDiigs to 
him at a nature tight, be exercises it at his own peril. There to 
alweje, in hit case, the danger of losing art for want* of^lhal diatlv 
irilne wbieh to essential to sound artiatie [ffodnettoii ofi any IriaA 
The form of eneiny which we call genius as in itself nreugy sad 
Uitle nMwe-HS’gieat force, but a force wlriofai can pBpdMie itothlag 
penntnsutly worth hnviiq^ unless it to ooosislsQt^ ditsstod Ire 
the gowuming power of a ludgment almost iitdepmtnti ref' ttA 
delaakon, a judgment eapamc ref setting itoelf euttida* tire worik 
dons, and even outskto ref tho work as it is |MiQgdMM,.to Inif 
it stoodily in sofo direotireus. The anfotgr of sn^ aaltoo tnsgt m 
OQupstibto with groat originaUty, and even, witii. g 
city, jiiat as a hme may be token satoto hf n m 

equeetrisB where it oquA not go soTsly^ itori^ ssWi^i 

on inferior rider would inevitofa^ reenm to ftiedt 
nality and audacitv are sore to lAd to dsfi^ ubms nmMwl 
by the high controllliDg power of the eodl crifical intoHmd Ibw 
af. Victor HhgD is a fine exMnide e£ whet m^ipjuifpMS to * stoti 
of gentos when Ida aalf-ODnAdann isahcfdtito*^ Vim mwtMfmm 
peel he has not fsfodiieed a eingie woit wlridk nn* htiiWintoili 
reader eeutdtidmto to itoeotnto^ilto tiMsito 

never pnhBalinr sortitite whtob dM. not ds» tits mmito df mAto 
tnable power. M wire hnow into whto Mwliel BiAfito 
author of Gdre to •Mtatiis nnd 
stoBhewd htremlf to fii^ ^he i 
whtoh sh ei md s to-' J fei tto to 1 
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bne pradttMd, «iKt wUdi a^MWwd «vhi » (Mtldion itateit 
who aw pKtifmM <iaott||ii to Hi'^ab 'flu »rt j ; » et fa » nM^nW* 
cmrt oa», jiia^>d m i iw% ■toyM<to lkafiiiyMMotiwMM,««»lt 
itat<«oiMHrto wtfutt prttitiiiM MUm m mm to lairiU to tt» 
daintoMW ti ptoiioil <(i«ati tot owgr n to« mtol of to* 
no to earoawaiAiit to Itoi of Uo -mdoMi a ttogr foltow 
Tto gawt oWmmII tkaUto to viibk tlio <lato omt togv 
tMOMitoto Mto df tto fMiMRilfmt, tto toniv onto «n 
ww of tto gwto i, tto Mot MB Oi l io t i wi m tto Q> 
fiHtot, tto anrfil pmm tofom too fimt Wood ito^ ^ 


ototo irUto too *#to loJiito to Wji tod oam -i, 

Ifopoloon. Tho toaiptotiwi to on ottototn^lMWO 

n^in too diiooitoodr OkkoMo and itoidittito oiitortoi tM 


e 


sttociMuiott «f cmldiig dhliNifci,tb«tfMad immtm of 8 ii^EUhi« tb«flliU 
of iiie Kmj^o the o^oasttl •log^ .m Pnuk Ike femUe unthiii ^e 
beteegueria the korrikle winler eiitk eU ile maombered 
wo^kIhaU theiB tbng^ ore M gmnd ee enjthing in Heaiof kiuiMlft 
aittd geod' matekMil 'for efdo os any to ho foimd in luflUity* 

BatiM!« VifiHiriHugo <l»«i Dot ike lel^diffcotkiD ne am a r y te laa 
ooto^MiNliiii ^ a #eat epicu In him the pomM of the iMomtiee 
lUMt ore coniiBiiiuly famlyaed by Ibe intereentinn oi e fallow 
iMiUtkiil ]^U«Hiphy, and the eMpleabne of a vulgar kind uif 
jintfitilliiii. £t ie intidtiglblo thei a writer who for taaoy yiana 
hue biMH luamiotuitcfy atuiohod to ‘the liepublinitu id^i and aa 
pimionatei^ypqjyi to Cdaear^, ehoi^ >dve the le&nlo ik^ 


i writings ; but it ie iiirpiMifig that atuan who, if not 
caltiwated, Imt enjoyed p^tbfo oppo^mty ^^bueoiniiig e^ 


rntnotittm «} iahorently ant 
M' VieUw lli4 


Hhould hew) a .pbiloeopby and a 

itcadoemHUy vtugor. M. VioUvr llugo doee not aee thinga at 
inott of eultoro aee thorn, eithor in TVanoo or elaowbero ; he 
thingv lUfe a man of impeifeot oducathm and airong .pauion^ Hie 
<jwu countryuien of the cuHiTatt*d olfunKjO do not take him am 
ftflrieirjr. And thin hutde ua to uhrMwo whiU a good t]uB(r ft mi^ht 
Imve been fur Franou if aho had had n pact j net now endowed with 
Victor Hugo’s energy, in Cimibiaatiau with true eulture and aoutid 
judoinont. One or two of tbo yonngiv u»otM have theae latter 
qiuuitira in great peifeotiun ; Coppd and Manuel here thoiAi but 
who liaa Hago’a iin ? 

The work betbro ua is not rY><nlly a poem, but a collection of 
/MNikfrib in verte, often pungent and eth*ctive, eumetkDes dalioate 
and tender, mete frequeuXly gamdnua about the writer's pdratinal 
opiniCfUK and coDoemt. It would be easy indeed to presoM the 
whole eoaipoMliou in a ludicrous aspect, and a foreign eriiio ta 
oapeoiiklly tempted to do so, hooiiuso a writer so eeeeiitially French 
US Victor ilugu in always sure to say a great deal which may bo 
made to hath absurd by siiaplv truritilatuig it iiiiu ouother languago. 
It will, howorer, beiaber iwke to Iho po<?t and to our readairs to 
indinate some af the tiuggots of pure oro which are to bo found 
in the iincirdored moss. 

Thcio 10 a ihio |Hif««ge in the I’toUrgue about the difTi^rence t)e* 
tween the people in dm higher eouse hjkI the mob. There is too 
umcib of it, so that tt hwea foroe in ditViucncsH ; but the fallowing 
vtmesiumtiliii the essenee of the poets judgiuinit of Utfouk 
Ah ! I« fwitnter vvuu, tjourjivJtoM su (isyttuii. 

L’ao SL»'(Hbj«t I'todUrs avcutflc, ! 

« • • • • 

]l ealtv d.'uui To^o on s^irtfist di'* In i 

ji/fttx M »'it Mwt tti pm^rf 

t> <|nVtait tV««tdftffton ou t'l; qa n aiit ‘Tfjirrsi^ 

(*«nir SHiit mi Uit phM a«x soiii« uu'll 
Ssaairc U rextsur^t h's visux cuIkm, U*« builui 
Jlr hvum toiiiirf'M, d»} st'da/eux 
PhticuHi txjfirts I.yrHr^«<s 
]th'‘fCU inert, cl vovez qwl ou(tlj ! 

*11 fut Tn*r fft sV-n fcivi* : il fut swint ft \ i;gMfir« ; 

Ji'tu /toM MewM d«i$h9fiOfr , 

/W Vtm9t^9 d>f «;S(«rJ7(aM wn. vHvru(p cr/iicr, 

11 ihvisnt I^*hc vil, lui ciu'uti u va si lity. 

• • * 4 • 

l/ltoSuMur lul »«fnltb) Imird, muJIh^ ^nthhius ; U rattle 
unusre «<^re «t dit ; VielUo mmUuft 
Jadi* (Km tierii orfmUalN’ il a ymv j«ii ; 

HsiMiTiB. 11 ftfi grand, at «’tu ni«f|»riNc nn psa, 

11 «Mi. M proprr iiUMilte at aa |ifapa> hvuie. 

Them is a ^die touch in tbo tmapanaon between the tiro natioai ^ 
two page* nnd a Imtf about the greatouaa of Qonsapy, than 
at tiMe and thne menoaylUblua iox France, ma m^r’ 
Thai eflWtdsitcpeatsd elsewhurc in the ▼ulirma, and anoaeasihUy, 
hut it might hu aMily .ahuaad, and might orondiiy degeneanta intoV 
nwio sbaimscnl'triek. 

The portiaita «# the King of Prania and ihe fioperor HafioUoQ 
iinnnneemiwnteatnd thao might have kten anpaoted 
Lhgps dwdiaitdialn, tWw4, «am«t, nunrSl, 
VApaiir'ewaanpenar et imtsr caimnl. 

ThU mmfaida ana of Byroa’a anamiar; it ta aqiiany israe and 



afvtd^ 


tha 

Huge 


pefaitady bnt'it frdla maocura^, baoaiim the (Ehin^ of Qemmny 
pMMeaia^tbn moat vahmlile of aU Imperial quautiaa, flint of nor* 
iimmMirr hhnmif with the meet ahla men, and lattiiig them 
dmir^ dimm of imm without faaloiiay nf tkair gfimif nom, 
la luma pemahrad and noted tm la mw of thaaa nu 
mn&ty me ham ntlKaed to ; tka vulgar Fmiidhinao 
^ ~ ^ fiimina ttm* alemant af mfuii ori^ which 
^^WI&tam'eAmka ia. la tka mme apizit 

Lamdt dmm th mia t kks d i w d lr e. fJa«d 
dhntdalhetaaea diimeM^>atla adsat aet 

, Ssgeasp&tsr* ^ . 

Uto-itoMr Itto mnmmitti Sltto m tolto'Sk itoSt ■ 

TliSf to«nto4Mbto«nB^ 


in tka dimatmaaf di a ba mm and 
IbUowing U incampamhly aRimMaQAag;i^ 

lAmr Iiaaaiia i wn f^ od mi mwAwAn; 

lirinits 

Mt stotopupt h/iMf ouste r dam iis n imi a a k . 

O fflbajund an amp ds viat dhidpeman momem 
ttetessArste Ctforsacetteemtottenudii, 

Giism sh l\m mt te dsmsM n f siiim te,^teslo 

And tham Uim niam>iMnaenii^ ike mfliiaot of Lm CMWm m te 
M. Victor Hugo’s literar/ paaaaw apMam to baaa nearly aa 
possiblo MfoUnwi!— An idaa oeoum to ItiiiL and^ anting on tka 
excellent old prineipb ofatrikiiig whUat .ika ifontekai, ha imma- 
diately puts this ideminto aema, quite nmdlam of ikuaroporcitm ol 
space'it ms v biqkpaa to nooufy, aad with equal indiiaranca to |ta 
relative force ns affWetitig the real uf the eon^fnitloQ. Whothat 
the book was anritten cooaeoutivaly or ky ftnqtmante to bo put ill 
(Oder afterwards, this rogudleamem of rektlun is one of ite moat 
striking and oharaotorlsUe faults. It is peculiarly dhawuatet* 
isiic too erf hi. Viutur Hugo that some of the MUMages which kata 
Imat to do with the nclton are eutimly nbtnit Idnimlf, fter 




connexion with ike subject of the voltuiie. Immediately allNUK 
wasds conies a iuuobiug lyjtc toaebilU Who wasill dunn|dlm 
siege. Fnnn flie name t/simns which uoctirs in tlie fourth < " 
wu conclude that tbo little girl was the 
child. Tho stiuccuru of litis lyric aisices 
ellbct bf‘ing «rcuiiiulaii?«) to givo an idai 
tlio whull^ X'ictor Hugo is always charming wkon he wrltaa 
about clilUin iL, and this is as uburmiug as any of lus previott* 
couipositloUH iu the Muue kttul 

bi ili'tn* uIuhI touta pWo 

Daun noti't: mr utuaiTiuil } 

Hi >c \uiin voiN ontlirr tbiaM m«>n ouibm Aials 
Mill viuilbiril, Viius snlimi) 

hi vnks 1104 jtoira m ooiifoudrc Is chat tie 
Miu qul sor n\m icuitoux 

VniiH •tHuntnplo, OL i|ui VQHX 1 a Bitirt puur tiiui pnicbslno 
].t liuuULnu iKHir vuujb; 

Si iiiiiiijs Noiit tuujottn diaphaiem et trLHvM, 
ilaii» votrv brrmiiui, 

Tmniubinto, vmm aviw )*ttlf d'attfiulrsdtotf itiks 
Ctoitiaie uu potit «ML*att ; 

Si vnu't ui* »enibl(a pan pretndro stir uotni torio 

iJnv iiM' poor 

SI x*iu.> IuImm;/- umff, Jcttraio, eii notre 
V 06 doua yc4ix nidountests ; 

Si 1<* »>• voiw voU p«wi galo et rose ©t », 

M. tri'oli', vnUH It'VOS, 

Si vun« no dtniifen niw Airrliiro vous Is |i4irto 
I'ur ou vims srn rest t 

Si J<’ iM' vuus roiii |hih comim* uii« U-llo fi'iniiio 
Alurrliiir. vutw bi#fi iH>ricr, 

Kirct, ot Ml voiM •toinkkrs ^rs UU© petit© ikiw 
uo v«ut pas losUur, 

Jtt qu’ru oe muieU oh Utsuaire tu king© 
pout oonttacr, 

VuitM VIMII.U |MJur piirtir, ©i qua vou© llo© range 
rimr .'ll il»» iu>mm«nfr. 

This is very duiicatu and tender, and quite tiiiiehod in form too. 
Souio pages fuilhur <>n there is a fine bit nboiib tho forts of Pari#, 
iu which the poetV taste for a certain kind of Bublittiity is free to 
upemto on tho kind of subject beet fitted fur it 

llw «ont 1«M chteus 4© garde inutotm de Part©. 

Coeime nous potivoos ilitre k elmiiae metaat lacprls, 

Cunime une hurdw «st 14, cotuiiMi reniUlelHi vtte 
Partins nuu^ie ju©ua'4 rduosiiiUi te la vill©. 
lU soot (hx-fisaf sar Iw ninola, qah U iolr, 

Inquiets, msna^tii, Itefiaoe iHiir, 

Et, sViiu'svenisssnt dte quo la unit eummoncs, 

Teiidtnt l«iir cou do Uvenxa autuur du mut imm 
11© rastont dveiltei quand auus nous ©ndonnons 
Et font iutumr la futidro <in leam rauqu^s poumons. 

• 4 • * * 

On dort, on oubUo. . Eux, Un Mint 14,'AraiidalileJi, 

Tout 4 coup ou w drsww «n Niirssut \ lialetaiu, 

Herne, im nvtes rcrrefikT, im ss Mincriis ... on intend 
Cimimii le hiirl o e i en l fnWbud dwne tntmtngt^ 

Toau? la vilie doimte, ot (outo la ixunjiagno 
8e rdvtdlle ) (it volJ4 uu'iiu preinUir ffrourliisnmt 
Itepond im meeud cn, «oaid,teroiiobe, 

Et liitui roteciLviU^ dteaSess frstfsu s'tersiiltnt. 

Jit d'tehea an ddiM asat vsite tesfibtei raal«fai. 

Ci ioai cux. 

Xhto b ••.(pvadAtowiptimi of ’ttovmtfofgnwtfMto'Wdto 
eSiM upon toe mini, m enytoing in motont Utaatoite. flh, 
Tenilflainnn, too, la BMtoito la toe mtraaM, ifitlt of tto nuat 
Mtol, toawM |><M*edm oSioto •f«NmiL iatoeitartto 
hmmf toeia o* the ato«r toad, m adminUe uae ef toe 
eiMBeto.Md woto fuMlur told in toiamge all toe 

fagNl qafaMW'fteMqpsim ttHb bate Bon paar awl, 

. .;) | ia t s aWMi petit O es i m r iimayaite Jawipt. 
goui wsagnMU 4u chayalt da riU daiToanirde I'lue* 

Ifaidaast H bisu jNdiw wnA 

' ‘BaidAqteiMtwvmimsstr^^ 

Item usa iium teate MtA honnlte eu mol 
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Pdb^ro, et chtoD et chat, le mammon, le pygmrfe^ 

Tout antre, et U aouria rencontre T^^pbanL 
Plmi d^artiree ; on ka coupe, on lea icitL on lea find | 

Paria aur aoa clieneta met lea Champa- Elyadea 
On a I'onglde anx doigta et le glvre aux crpladai, 

Pina de feu pour adoher la lingo dea lavoira, 

£t Ton no change pluade chemiae. 

After a while the poet comes back to his little granddaughter^ 
tbie time not in stanzas, but in the regular alexandrines of the 
poem. All that he says to her or of her is delightful, the feelings 
of the poet and those of the grandfather being blended in the most 
channiDg manner. The following is an exquisite expression of an 
idea which has saddened many a parent : — 

Voas voua tranAngurrr nann roiAC, ot le t^mpa ni£le 
A la Jeanne d’hii^r la Joanne iruujourd’liiti. 

A ehaqutt ptn Vtnfant tUrriire tui 

Laii9§ plutievra petitn fantomea da lui-mvme* 

On ae aouviont (fo toiiM, uii loa pleuro, on lea aimo, 

£t ceacraientdes morUa'il n’dtait vivant, lol. 

Victor Hugo likes the clergy as little as his friend Garibaldi 
likes them. Cue bishop, ah wo have seen, called him an 
^^etbeist,” which ho very sulliciontly resented; another bishop, 
the Bishop of Ghent, keeps a newspaper which said that, ** if lie 
were not a madman, he would bo a brigand.’’ The poet did not 
like this either. Tno recollection of it occurs to him d propoi of 
the month of June, and lie writes a pnge and half of very pointed 
verses on the subject. It is always advantageous to a really 
skilful poet to have bis feelings deeply stirred in any way what- 
ever I it is good for him to bo angry, and that Victor Hugo really 
was ongiy Uie following extract will sufficiently prove : — 

Je n'si (MIS d« palnis <fpisc<it>sl cn ville, 

Js n'ai pM do pn^bcude ct (Ic listci civile. 

Nul toinple n'olVro un trOnc ti ruou humUitc^, 

Nul Bui«kt en colunel no brillo k moii odtd, 

Je ne mu inuntro pan aux gros yeux dos gonaches 
Sous un dais, b sue coins ayaut quatro panaches { 

• « « • 

Je n'ai ni margulDIor. ni hdoati, ni syndic, 

Bi oustode, ni ol«*ro, ni diacre, ni vicnlrc, 

Jo u« gardo iiucuri saint dans auouu rcllriuairo ; 

Jo n*nT pas do miraciu on buutcillo sous eld : 

Mon vfitonjofitnVrit pas de diutiiantM i>ouelu; 

Je no euis pas payd (luaml jo fais ma pridro ^ 

Je suis fori tnul on coiir ; aucuno doualrlbm 
Ko m'admtro qndtant des soua dans nti plat rond, 

La chape d*or an cou, la lultro d*or aii front ; 

Jo ne fali point baUer ina iiinin aux bonnes femmes ; 

Je vda6ro le riel, mats Nans lo veiidro aux Ames } 


On ne m’aj 


I’apptdle {Mirj 
champs, et 


(MIS inuiKHi'ignuur ; jo me pin is 


J'ai luttd pour lo vral, potirlu Iton, pour ThonnOto 
£t J*al subl vingt ans TuxU dans la tenifnltc, 

e « « « 

Et Je fkfs mon devoir ; et e’est ponrquoi, mes friires, 

All dire do Journal do rdvdipie de Gerid, 

Si Je nVtHJs un fou, jo sorais un brigaud. 

However democratic may be Victor Hugo’s opinions, it is im- 
possible for an author who fools and knows the prodigious import- 
ance of literature to hunrmirity to regard without reprobation such 
an act as the buniing of the library of the Louvre. His pages on 
that topic are as eloquent as any in the volume — au eUiqucnce 
which proceeds from genuine regret that the people should know 
no better. 

Ttt vions (Vinccndlsr la Sibliothdquc P 

-Ottl, 

J’si mis lo feu Ih. 

— Mats cVwt un crime inouf, 

Crimo comxnla par tol cuntro toi-in(inc, infame I 
Mats tu vions du tuor le rayoo do ton &mo 1 
C'est ton pr«)pr« flambeau quo tu vicna do souAlcr 1 
Co quo ta rnge iiiipio «t fulle oso brOlor, 

Cost ton bien, tun tr^or, ta dot, ton heritage 1 
Ia livro, hostile au mattro, cat i ton avantngi>, 

Ia livro a toiOoura pris fait ct cause pour toi. 

Uno blbliotbii«pie wt un aotc de foi 
Dos gSiidraUons (dndbreuses oncoro 
Qul rondont dan» la uuii tMoignago h I'aurore. 

• « • • 

As*ta done onbtid quo ton libdratonr 
Cost lo llvie P 

After ihb a torrent of , eloquence continuee to attack the incon- 
diuTi who at the end answers simply 

— na Mil paa lira. 

We should owe an apolof^ to the reader for a review which is 
little more then a string or scarcely connected extracts, were it 
not that it so to resembles and represents the inoohsrent natuie 
of the poem under consideration. It has no unity, no eharpmUe, 
no armtio government subordinating one part to ano^er; the 
poet has written almost without pUn, and altogether without 
Bdf*reatriint Still the volume contains very many fine poseeges, 
iWng like islands out of a wearisome ocean of verbosiuTlt is 
deew to be regretted, in the interests of poetio art, that a men 
gbSM, •• Victor Hu^ has been gifted, with the meet energetic 
SSiid iilioeie feeling, with groat moral coumge, with mesteriy^m- 
Mpd oT language, end with true poetic invention, should hive 
■jgiw so much work by mere inca^ty to set es his own critic. 
nKbpt a mgpifieeiit artist he might have been to ell his other 
of nalore had edded tempemnee end sanitjl 


LEGENDS OF LAKE LADOGA^ 
rilHIB smell contribution to the knowledge of toklore will 
-L amuse aU who love to stray for a while in the regions of the 
wild and wondflffttl, and will be more especially aeoepiahle to 
those who> have made themselves acquainted as much 

Slavonic mythdlogy aa is to be found in Mr. Italswu’s valuable 
SoHffi of tho Mumm People. Such specially educated leaden will 
regard the information which is given by Dr. Bertram, end which 
relates to one particular district in Korthem Bossia, as supple- 
mentary to the general description of Russian supeistitioas io be 
found in the pages of Mr. Baiston. 

Dr. Bertram n known as a proficient in Slavonic apd Finn^ 
literature, but the chief source of his exceptional fitmiliarity 
with the legends of Lake Ladoga was, according to his own 
account, a sculleiymaid who had come from ita banks, and who 

g ursuod her useful vocation for several week! at his residence in 
t. Petersburg. Ue discovered her erudition by asking her whether 
throe white stripes were still to bo seon on the surface of the lake, 
for he met not with a dry aflirmativo, but with the story con- 
nected with the alleged phenomenon. It appears that upon a 
certain occasion, when Peter the Great happened to be on the 
lake, the water became rough. This was an insult to be resented, 
so the Czar, having steered himself safe ashore, took a whip in 
his band and inflicted three lashes on the lake, which still retaiiu 
the marks of its wholesome castigation. Dr. I^rtram knew this 
story perfectly, but ho was delighted with the intelligence of the 
scullery maid, and she in turn was delighted with his attention. 
Her stock of local legends was considerable, but when she began 
to reveal it in the kitchen the cook would hear nothing of such 
nonsense. So it is all the world over. Two opinions diametricaUy 
onposito may be found on the same subject^ and neither may bo 
ansolutoly wrong. We remember the oriticiam pronounced bv 
a half-educated man into whose hands a translation of Ovid^s 
Metarnorjfhoacs had accidentally fallen — Thero are some good 
whoppers in that book ! ” 

Finding her learning at last appreciated, the acullciymoid 
AHked Dr. Bertram if he would not like to hear some more tales. 
He was only too glad of his opportunity, allowed her to talk at 
will, noted what she said, and lienco arose the book before us. 
We should rather say the greater part of the book, for Dr. Bertram 
with touching conscientiousness owns that he has obtained some of 
his legends ftom other sources. This little license ho is sure needs 
DO excuse (m hraucht wohl keine Eniachulfiiffnfitf), but we all 
know that the assertion that no apology is required is a kind of 
mild apology in itself. Dr. Bertram has done his best to atone for 
his venial transgression by prefixing the letter M ” to all tales 
not told by the intelligent scuUerymaid. Why was this particu- 
lar letter soloctod ? The student *of German folklore will instinc- 
tively reply that stands for ^^Mundlich,” a prefix or affix 
commonly used to distinguish oral from written tradition. We 
object, however, that stories proceeding from the lips of a scullery- 
maid are fully as oral as those which are evoked from the memory 
of a cottager. Let us surmise, for want of better information, 
that M " stands for ** Mein ” and indicates that the specified tales 
were obtained by Dr. Bertram with more exertion on bis own part 
than when the scuUerymaid asked leave to pour out her stores of 
erudition before him. 

^ The Vodyany, or Water-spirit, wo already know as a leading 
figure in the records of Russian superstition ; but Dr. Bertram 
gives us two legends respecting this class of demon which perhaps 
are not generally known. According to one of these, a fanner, 
tilling his field on the banks of the lAe, saw a Vodyany rise from 
the waters, who was clad like a man, but whose toe was covered 
with fine hair like that of a mouse. In reply to the peasant’s 
inquiry os to the intention of his visit the \'oayany said that he 
desired assistance against the king or the lake, and that such 
assistance would be gratefully rewarded. The farmer, asking for 
further information, was desir^to comeon the foUowioff day inth a 
hatchet, take his station on the bank, and strike at thetbiidof ihhie 
waves which would pass before him. With these injunctioiis he 
complied, and standioff up to his knees in water, cleft the thM 
wave, which was much more violent than the other two. When 
he returned to hia field, it had been liberaUy sown with gold and 
aUver ooina, and he became a wealthy man. On the strmg& of this 
story one may surmise that the tale of the Emperor Peter and his 
whip was merely an attempt to connect nmythical tradition with an 
historical and popular person. Aeooidiiig to the second story, a 
farmer saw a Voay^y aitting on the ahore, and asked leave to 
w^ his bi^, which he baa soiled by lying on the grasa The 
spirit complied, and the farmer taking advantage of the mtnaiiaQ, 
pulled out a ^ece of chalk, and marked Ua haetk with fHSNMa 
Nothing ooald ne more ofihnsiTe to the Vodyany than thSa msbol 
of Chnstianity j and the farmer was one of tnoee bigots of to 
Mahommedan school who allowed a choiee between tribute and 
oonverrioD. If he. to farmer, and hiahoose were made tepfoefA 
if the wolf were kept away from his floel^ and iftin to 

mudi rain, hia fielda were drained into to lake} to oms wottU 
be Wiped from to back of to Vodyany; otorwiaa not Hio 
V odyany a cee p tad to oonditloiii^ to offeadto nniifr too 

oblitemt«d,nad(toiiitoiaoial) tofemmloaaamxi^^ \ ^ 

The great imtotaiioa attadhed to to' •dtath mPfNmUm 
peasant, and to sMimJbaUet that to aniilijf to 
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BUutrattons mtoppU^dl^ Suiddes^ ha tells ii% 

boned without emooiiiei and sUoffethar UDolad, ebooek erety 
nijs^ht torn theur grsvee until their bodtae m tura^eost to 1m 
wnh the boe downwarl In the netiTe viUene of the aouUeiy* 
meld s Iknner hanged himiel^and woa buriedm unoUd eooditloii. 
luf wife haying made a present of hie shirt to one of the loeel 
nuthoriUes. etpis Umidn/* or ghoeti aooordloglf i^peared on 
three laceesaiTe nightS; and askM to the neeoiUl artide of 
apparel The work of lestmtion wee not to be perfonned with- 
outdifficnltj: bat tibe ^oet was eo pertinacious that the shirt 
was ultimately buried with him, and was bstened to the ground 
with a wedge. Indeed a desd Riueian seems to be particukrlj 
fastidious about hit ohirt Vl'itbout the sssistanco of the 
eooUeiymaid, Dr. Bertram picked up an odd story about two 
brotbets who lived in the vicinity of 6t retemburg. One 
was rich and the other was poor, and on the death of the 
Utter his relict persuaded the wib of the former to give him 
a new abirt, that the oarpae might be decently intend This 
transaction occurred during the abeenoo of the rich man, who, 
when he returned, dew into a violent rage, took an old, patched- 
up shirt to his brother's house, and pro))ar<Ml to null the superior 
article tom the body. Suddenly the dead man's band caught him 
by the wrist, and no power of priestly exorcism or holy water 
could loosen it It wes cut off with a knife, and the shirt was not 
removed. 

Of the institution of marriage the Russian peasant seems to 
entertain a view similar to that of the modem French dramatist, 
and several of the songs translated bv Mr. Jbilston illustrate the 
feelings of husbands and wives who i&sliko their lawful partners 
and greatly prefer aomebody else. Some of our readers may re- 
meumer the following linos sung by a discontented husband 

Oh. srife thou terrible storm-cloud 1 

Strike dead my with's father ! 

Pierce her mother with thy arroir ! 

Beat my young vrlfo to death with the rush uf rain 1 
But s)Mre. spars Uie fklr maiden, 

‘ ■ maiden. 


The fair i 


, my older love. 


lliis state of domestic infelicity, which seems to bo very general, 
is forcibly illustrated by a story in Dr. Bertram's collection 
which indicates a very remarkable state of society. X woman 
in village could not endure her husband, but was deeply 
enamoured of a much younger man. Beproached by her busbana 
to her coolness, she advised him to go into a forest, prostrate 
himself before the bircb-tree, and ask counsel of the lioresiuka 
—that is to say, the spirit by which that particular class of tree is 
inhabited. Her sole design was to got him out of the way, but 
he pretended to take her advice in good part, and loft the house 
witli his gun. His departure was speedily followed by the arrival 
of her lover ; but he soon returned, and, crying out that ho had been 
stricken blind by the Beresinka, toired to be laid by the hearth. 
This was good nows for the wife, who complied with his roouest, and 
presently noard him snore. In the meanwhile she had cooked some 
porridge for her paramour, who, being daintily inclined, could not eat 
it without butter. There was none in the house, and while she was 
gone to buy some, her husband, springing up, shot tho young 
sinner through the neart, and, contriving to hide tho wound, forcea 
some of the porridge into his victim's mouth. Ifo then assumed 
his place by the hearth. The conduct of the wife on her return 
could not have been imagined even by M. Octavo Fouillet. Ob- 
serving the condition of her dead lover, sbe spitefully exclaimed : — 
You turned up your noee at my porridge, and that’s why it has 
chokad you.” Another tale, belonging to the same •moral atmo- 
sphere, shows tho virtue of penitence under the most unfavourable 
otoumstances. A wife whoee evil propensities carried her further 
than the eirinn lady in the preceding story, which ends with opi- 
grammatical aDraptoess, not only detested her young husband, but 
was also emiiidsring how she might most readily murder nini. 
At last she persua£d him to come with her to a certain well, the 
edge of which, if struck with a hatchet, would, according to 
poputo b^ef, act as a philtre, and contrived to push him down, 
having filK dealt him two blows on the back of the bead. The 
man was extricated by a neighbour, who. having chanced to 
peia by the wall and near hia groans, laia him on the grass, 
tfd aJted him how be had thus coma to grief. | don't know,'* 
was the reply ; but the Bamaritiui, knowing the state of hia 
£^d's hastened to hia house, where Clytemnsstra bad 

gone oomfortsbly to bed. Demo questioned, she was no more 
oommimicarive than her boabann^ but simply answered that her 
husband had gone aomewbere, whither she did not know. On the 
naighboor boldly ebamng her wHh bar crime, sbe replied that her 
humnd must nave &leii into the well by aeddeut, and agreed 
to the Jptoposition that be sboold* be brought borne. When 
be bid^to brmigbt home acoosdinglj, she tended him wHb the 
gfoaiost care for about Atee mootiis. at the end of wbiob be nk 
covmed. His nei^bours adviaed bim to prosecute her for (be 
fehNtkmattAinpt to miitder^ but she vowed that sbe would etigr 
pooceemml^ WgmgheB^ 8o the good-natuied nma togas e 
to, ana toy lived ba^y together ever aitowerde. 

nie ^^Oomovoy,*' or booatold spirit^ whose attributea iwm 
deMOtbsd it l«o|^ by Mr. Baton, ^ Br. Boftsaa^e 
toeto in a specM dtoto as ipriU of to eUbto ai^ 
msmovey shSi^f to to heto attoneiit tbiB be emoetfnMi 
towsintotoMi of to]wqpator<^ tobeuasbeioioto 
AoartoOeiMM stto of to 

in to eewhouae, etonrei tot wMw those esi to to bto 

'Wm-. i g n ik ttg u taatiim Hwifi m e mm toim ojfmmat ^ 


the spirit, who wie in to babB of sUfting to Itoiv tom oae 
aide la to otor. to a heaity tbmabfcng ww to lawto liir iUe 
abauid inrormatto^ BQi rsport^ however was oooflnto by to 
German Inteadant who dedito that be bad aaea to (tot whb 
bla own eyea^ in to bodily tikenem of to Genmal Wm i stt 
Further invsaUgatiun was deemed expadienti so one night to 
General taw tho fodder properiy dbtnbuto ordered bb pec^ 
to retire, and looked up to oowbouso. Aito midnkbt no re* 
tumod, and saw bb own oounterpait moving tbo fodder mtaoliy 
in to manner be bad board dssoribed. Ho deamd hb toont 
with a loud noise, and to spootie vanlabodi but within aweak 
tbo General was a corpse. 

It b matter for r^ret that Dr. Bertram hae increased bb 
amusing little book by to addition of a few suppbmental pagei^ 
which contain what be calb ** Folgorungon ”«-*a word wbiob la to 
be tranabted ^ resulb ” or ** oonaequeneea/* but wbicb we, on the 
principle of lucu$ a non, should prefer to render thinp of no 
oonsequenoe.” While be Ustena patiently to hb iuatruoUvf 
aculleryinaid, and notes down her teachings, we aymjMthiai 
with him heartily ; but when he bofftna to ar^e that nitvottto 
polythebm afibrda wholesome nourisbrnont for to aoul, to to 
lameDi that a faith so admirably suited to tho wants of a people 
b in danger of being extinguished by Ohiiatianity, we cannot 
join in hb lamentation. It la one thing to value popular legends 
as materiab towards the extension of ethnological learning; 
it is another thing to hope that the superstitiona which toy 
illustrate will remain for a deOnite time articles of a theologiioai 
creed. Schopenhauer may consbteutly admire Buddhism as pro* 
aenting a theory which harmonizes with the rsaulb of a oertabi 
course of philosophical thought to bo found in Europe. But 
why any philosophical tbebt, pantheist, or atheist should deaira 
the conservation of the rude suporaiitions of the Xittsabn peaaantry 
wo fail to understand. 


TBR FRAGMENTS OF MJKCENAa 

P erhaps many of our readers will be of opinion that all tot 
can be known, or at least all that used be known, about 
Mmeenas is to be found in the Dictionary of Greek and Boman 
Mythology. Very few fragmonb of bb literary produotiona exbt, 
and DO one will be found to gainsay the sentiment expressed by 
tho writer of hb life in that publication^ that we probably have 
not suffered any great loss by their destruction. Mssoenaa may have 
been, and probably was, an excellent judge of liten^ merit iu 
others, but ho was certainly a very indiHerent writer himaelf. 
Nevertheless there may perhaps be some who will •ympathbe 
with tbo attempt to extract from thooxtant fragmentsof Mooenaa 
anything that aoenia to tlirow light upon subjects of classical 
lore, and even iu thb cose tbo nwmbra po 0 ia, utterly 

fragmentary as they are, can be tumod to some account. 

Tbo name of MoDCooaa b familiar to every schoolboy from 
the frequent appearance it makes in the Odea and Satires of 
Horace, and from its standing at tho head of so many of tho Odea 
and ICpbtles os tbo name of the person (o whom they ware 
addressed. More advanced scholars will call to mind the aUualooa 
to Mieceuas in the works of Tacitus and Quintilian, and to 
passages quoted from hb writiuM in other less known autborSt 
All tne particulars that could be gathered together ooneeming 
his life and character bad probably appeared^ in print befofj^ 
and perhaps nothing can do added to Ralph Sohomberg’s 
elaborate Life of Afevemos, with Criticatf liittorical^ and Gcch 
graphical Notee, which was publbbed in 1766. The scsodiy of 
thb volume must be grf!at, for it has altogether esoato to 
rcscarobes of Lowndes. But unquestionably none but a Germaa 
would have taken tbo trouble to scrape together all the pas- 
sages from antiquity in which tbo name of Mmceoas b mentioned 
and to give an account of all the books that have been published 
in modem times that snoak of bis life and works. All, how- 
ever, that can now be Known, or probably ever will be known, 
of Mmeonas has been collected and printed in the volume whose 
title may bo read below, wbero it mav be seen Uiat ao unusual a 
coUectioD as b implied in the woitls Tiranuma et MwematUma 
has actually reached a second edition which appean owHor sf 
emmdatior. 

Of the ffrst part of this little volume, the Ttroftfosio, we do not 
purpose now to say anything. The Macemdiana b divided into 
live sectioDB, entitled respoenvely 

I. De Hi qul ds Maosiwts sdhue scripssnmt. 
a. Mscanstis viu et noreo. 

3, l)e MmosUf dome, vilUa bortb alikiqtia 

4. D« MsNaeiutis scilptH sddltb <M>fum frsgSM^ 

5. I>e MmoenaUs in UUirss Koouiass mcritS. 

Under the first three heads we have pieseniod to us a good dail 
of iaformation which may be read epitombed in Smitlib JJwUmmnt 
of Bufragfkg and Mgthtdoay, As regards these pofaits, we wifi 
only observe that the ntoai mode of fmelUng the naniei with tha 
diphthoiig insteed of to vowel in to tot sjwble, isptoed to hi 
cornsot by the Greek fonn Uampfac^ as used by I^tarch and 
otois; that to name in friU b written Cmd CUmtm Mmmm$ 
and tot seveml monograms were written in to course to 
aeveoteantb to righteenth centuries on to subject hb lifoto 
We nto not enter into partbulani. Suilico it to say 


Tkm dt ma W J tfi a sriMtoa, to Af. TuUd TbvnU ei C CUnii J 

egmm muenmtf so/lmk me de piiu it emihm etrieegae 

fSi Ifr. iaAteuUmta Aegeata pidndim 

doom* Xdit 11^ aesttor st mnsadstlor. Gcttbgn* la eammitda ^gaa 
F t i tolto bgiqewht aooopxLn. 
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ihut M«(ieDfti ww^hiit in audeis pjmio woulfl tM ntUeda well^^ 
Adnciitfd niM^ tlmt he did not etyn^ good hedMi nnd w»s un* 
i'Qvtvmt» $A sfgerdB hii nmtiiiBoniiiu eowwdonis hut thnt of hk 
pbiloio|diical piino^phM inotbktf evtUdm, it Iidowii, But theft it 
one ipiiMwgo from hit minSu wfavih hat been quoted fay the wfiter 
ofdAt Aftiole abreadj redeiitd to» at a iq>edmen of hit ttyteif and 
upon vhith ho obtervtt cautiondy Hhat it bat been c<injectured 
from them liuet that Meecenat beioijged iotbe sect of the Epicu* 
remit. The liaet are at follows 

&dto nunii 
K>«)t, 1 Wn pedc't coxa; 

TotxT luldtiKe glblxiruni 
Ldtrlr«M quale dontc'e i 
VltA tUJIl MipCffMt, Ustte 4 lit. 

Uaiic mliil itf uiA 

di eedeum urucc, Miatine. 

Now we nay ofbaenre tiiat everything thnt m Icnowti of MttcenM 
pemti him out at a perfeot epecunen of tho KuioureMii uohool, and 
df^iie hahita uf ^niind Whieh nro supposed to k) auujilly aasoeiated 
with that pidlotophy. These liaet ootikl not liavo been writtou 
wHh’ony other bbjuot than to pnnuie tho doguiai of thnt phiiouo- 
pUic toheol^ aad wo are iadefated lt> fieneca i^r thidr proeervation, 
who does not quote any psesoge from hie eenaa except for tlie 

S it purpose of diffpaniguig the \uUry of the school of 
opby which was inuit cuimpiQUout ns a mnl to the titoLc 
luie. 

^e pTfJttodtto oxtnuxt frotn the Jlftrt^iaiiaua all the romiuaing 
panegus of MnotNuis'e wiiting which iiuvo eouo down to us, na it 
10 eamly poMibhi to compreiH them within the couipwis of n single 
artlolo. (ilf ooursu we oaiit the H)i(ftHrh attiibuted to Micceiits by 
Dio (Mwiui) lu. 1 4, urging Augintus to fAUhlnUi on Kiupim, 
whlob| thpiagb in all probabiJlIy it fopreseatd Moicoiias’s 1*001 eeiiti* 
monts, cannot bo taken os containing Iuh ctncl wordsr ovoii t^iiMUgh 
tho inodium of a Greek translation. Dis N\ritiugs, if not \aluabh% 
must at least have been numerous. It is nuqut Mlionahlo that be 
coinposud both iu prose and veno, and the hraguientH aio luruugcd 
liy iuM eiUtuT under seven diiferuiit heails. Many uf them appear 
to have been quoted for tho (purpoeoe of gruaunuticnl or pbilo- 
critioisin. 

The hist is given us by Ciinrisius^ a grammanun of tho fifth 
century. He quotes tho line 

Jugsnbss fuiiMina calvio cam farn* lalinu^ 
in illustration of the faut lltat is of liui nitaouluie gander. 

This nswuia thiit the %vord is lu use as woU os cYi^oinm, and 

Ohatiidiie proliably proferred quoting mi autluir of tho Augustan 
ugUjdhaugb rtf so lhtle ruputo «h Mfno'*ti»s, tu giving a rekrenae 
to the belter hnriwu works of riiny, aguuist whimi it might be oh« 
jSQled that heibelougcd todlio silver spj. 

Tits next paswgo nppoars in tbe JLtie of Horiu’c couiiiioiilv ts- 
cribod to SnetotnuB, and tliongh it is not addocrnl toi* grauuDialical 
pntpesss, we iutond 'to imliKt tt in tide 8 <.»nriC!e. Tho author of the 
Lifo quotm it an mirt of ma <;fptgnim ui proof of tho Jovo enleruuned 
by lUisneUM for dinrace. The liiuoi luro— 

Nl te vfwMrlUiu meis Koratl, 

Plu 9 ^n<UlUs!«>, til mum cuUnlmn 
^tuiuo vuUiw BtrJgviUureai ; 

to whidh is added the line which, if it bdlimg<i to the some opigranii 
must be more or loss uoTrupb*<»uauisly, 

Ifanatii Vtm ci, et uiei, veto momor. 

The use we make of tJus ext«tt:t u to argue that the o final of 
vetba is, siriutly Hpisikiiig, common t^von in wrttorM ot the Auguitaii 
age, in iqdtu ot the prohibition of the ruhhe Sciioori>atin limner, 
'file writer of* that Primer, aftor aaioriiug that wmds in o ore 
long, adds with bis usual nliiloAophical inuc<*uraoy tlmt the quiiti- 


ndsfitaiiymtakeMiramteUk^fakliiraUie.|»f^^ Ifan 

nratis fiJm aaranyaosm cnUiA It 

lap weww d ibyPAnkn, who ciiisi it in |iii»f «f malmg 

initefMKfliotiMimjra^', M wfdlrayi^ Tho Ifam, 

Whiuh kds faopaloaoittits present siMpo to attMpt to sedime to 
any hind of motig, k 

JhmhSl capUlum, utiara matwribas oritom. 

With ibis lino fmoybe coupled the oonnhidiiig ’port of a hoBO* 
meter, 

. . iKxatl rtUa Iwla, 

Which is shnUacfy adduced in proof of the perfeot form MBrs 
existixtf 00 wttU m nana. In another reference to Hmeenra we 
have the word vtduenuu mtributed to him in place of the Qiettro- 
Ilian form, valumttm. There are two other allumons to Mmeenas 
in this sauie relation. It appears that ho Is tho only writer who 
uses tbe word Quiritein in the singular, and tomiim as a 
masculine. 

The next passage occurs in Seneca 

Iptsi sniiu sltitudo attaoat tumina. 

Like most of tho other passages of our author, it is involred in 
considerable obscurity. The diilicuUy here is whether snnimo ie 
an accusative plurfil or a nouuuative wigulsr. None of theab, we 
ina> rciiiaik. cun be turned to iiny account except on the mre cd' 
philology, it will be filiaerved i^at they are quoted as if Mm- 
oenos uere an uiu^xccptionable authurhy, which fur such pwrpiMOs 
he uiidoiibUKlly wan. I'lui neat iMiMago is a whole huauoietAV line, 
tttid gives us a u ul Nentiment wluch is inteUigihle 
Nei tiirnitlitfii t‘aro, tiepsht iioturo rvlietos. 

Thi'<, mid the following, 

111 it 111 Milo o$t ; niiniitrat fuLiJss (Kulus, pulchuors reddit omnia, «t 
iluK IS juM iitiu rciiui il huiu, 

may be looked upon its Buvounng of tho Dpicurcau pbilnsopliy. In 
the ^auu* reliitioji poihiqn may be classed the two questions which 
he iB said to hii\e put to \ Ugil 

Ijeitl \ ir^ili •aihiiuefu humini non afFert ? 
and 

(}iKt f>iirto i|uiM dUntn filli( ettiqiMi rtJitiiii.iiu M'rvmu poiiibt ? 

Hut though we have said thnt MierenioH inii y b<‘ appeah^d ff» tuM a 
ttnit-rstc authonty in a m«tt»*r of verbal nccumnw, a \ lolation of 
which would corit^powd to what we abuidri in thi* present dn^ cidl 
H vulgarism, ho cuunot bo cuusulorad, os )iidee«i tht« short pHSBogi^s 
ali'eacly exhibited proi o, ns a modid of Bivle ; and the next tbroe 
portiuns of seiiteme-^ are quoted by Qiiintiliwi iw untanoea of 
afTected se}mratiou 8 of words that ought to have bceu nuiye 
cloHuly coiinectodi os 

Ri»)i* et nurnra ruU'nt pltiriaut. 
intttr tmera niovll sqiu fhuemos 
extJitiUi'4 quideni arms fittar nuatfrTinioi>> Tiderem mens. 

The only roiuuuiing passagos from the works of !Miecon«s have 
been pri served in one of Seneca’s epistles. Seinx^a quotes it ju 
piooi’ of the runembliuico of thu mtm to bis owui productions : — 

Uurd turpiiis Ainni> sllviKipa rips crniastiUis ? Videi ut alvauia lintrihus 
arviit. >vr«>*N4UU vadi^ n niituint liortos.-- 

t^uul, «i qtus ivnutiv uiro i riApstiv. ct labns oolumbatur? Incipltqao 
su«pjr.a )-4 ut eervice Isxit a rntur imi niuia.~- 

'lyruniii irivm^slIabdiH facUu raiMUtui, vpulis lapi^iMique tsntoiit dsuMast 
mepu fiiurtain vxigant — 

lieiiMtin tiuto VLx hud ti'stviu. Unuisw Ceioris Qla «t crQ|MusiB 
i fucuin ntciler out uxoi uivvrttuuit. 

I IVo haie given tho whole ns orrongod by the editor, bcU we onn 
have no doubt that tho words Wan/ iitrfum nre Genera’s, thltt 
the hrat extract hegius with the wozd The (tihicult? «f 


tttv ol wo^ in o, ^or^M «><! i;^p.r immoa, fluctiwto- p„^ „ ^ timt w» Teauu-# to giv« U 

lU (liflbrout authors and at vanou<* aims, ^ow n is roitnm that I vetwon^^:— ^ 

autbcire of all ages ocoosionHllT lUKid it short, and tlmt tho later t 


the saithor the more (H)iumonly it is fiHtud short ; but there is 
derthi^ in tiu) instances wbieh can fiiurlv bo calhd fiiurtuntion. 
^•^uqtuation ^ is just one of those words whioh iiuhnito the vofruo 
and onphUesophicai mind of the ooinpilor of tlio VrniuM'. W ben 
tjh«> first ponon singular in o is found shoi't in <>vid and Jlmi'Hiias, 
ii somewhat oftener so used b} Juvenal and Marti.d, nud U as 
often short os long iu tho later wnbTs, it ii ulisurd to irive the 
rtdo thnt 0 final is Imig, and still luon^ nlxainl to speak of the 
exceptional x\ 9 ^ of it as abort, os fluctuating. 

Of tho iambic line 

Bio nyiupha eingft omnU Acbalotini viiitin, 

we miiat be conlaiit to soy nothing. 

The lumfi emviWhiff paaeoge is tho most corrupt ol* all tho re- 
mains of MtiKViiias that 'have como down to iia l>ifli«VQt editors 
hara in rain iaied their hands upon it, and there are imuru various | 
zeaiikiga than imnls in Iho five lines which ue will give as they 
appear in Albert Liuii*s oditian. without pkdgiug uuraeh vs to the 
•nureotniibs of his repseseatatioD of them 

Laitaut o laaa vita t« snumgdu'i 
IWrylloB qiKiQini Viatic, nw niU'iutt 
park oandioA mtrgsdta, qus»ru 


34 tc ^uo 6 Thyulca hma pcri^livU 
: ta»pioa laiillW 


Nuptrk oaudic 
34tc quo6 Th 
Awdlos^nae 

Aa Ji/me ora ;ieadan to exetotbc their patisaee, if tbor are so 
eotrupt poraage, and proeW to die next 
ft||pin% nriUoh^oraikfai of .tfamdinra of on adriMs to Oybsia >- 

sonand qaats iMfinit rapet i 
ttoffCot fitflslhib canttimi ehamf tdulftt. 


Tien de pUts pituyabic qoe Its toaraurcH aflbrtdw 4 ti»t Mdbknc ae 
wrt Uawi »ou in (itfuie? 11 y parle d/imc rivibie doiit let laves 

UmtcDi't^e HUK furvi* ; ik' borquvt qul klnuuKiii tua Ut; dsfoniai 
qid Aappout deigardiiit miveisch. 

i^Ui dira-i«oii de lev-rcn ({Ui pigcmincnt une fsonur. dent m cfaevoeai 
m UiHiolet »ont arrlitc^uieiit fnadi, n qul dit cn suapiiaat, qa*qii la parts 
saiTti tk*i Aiuo r ta ? 

Itcn-itti da (US it^m dc putlor: nul Imanaa du lyraji. aMfiraiMi 
: ilsM'iiMtsiit’st par 1 «» Omiiui, lU itiiivut laa mtiM<>os par Its 
da aiuiireiil U mart. dirv d*aii genk, qai eat a iietna tviluaik 
de Ml pnipre f^tc ; d'niie lu^ie uu d'unu Otinuie, qni bnbUlcnt iM fils OU la 
nwebt d uii dvrge ; d'uec iiismo ile fanne aalde si iWtllknte ? 

Oor leaden will, we thiok, consider that the expirasiras in Jiiili 
huit extniict amply bear out the ohonicter whioh Seusca raoigaa^to 
them when he descrlhes ihsiu os exactly resoinhliag |tia rharsotiKi 
ol* their impeser, exhihituig os ^ey do ieebls and 
kauspoaitioiis fif words. TJieir voqt obsenrity he ^^rsopeamo^l^ 
same eorviee, os he diinte^ endontlv with the utmoot eontongil^ 
tlM K|dcuniau oaieltissness oiut n^filganae of the writer, to ho iSira 
alike u his dmlv LfiE^, his loosa ot^hi of diass, onri his eSuoiQOlo 
ciHuponhina He even oqgues^ firm Bhe o^e of hki riiiijjtoillra, 
that tfmpndseaffifaiitlisimwhHdiJuidfam 
him was not seoliy his 4*^^ that whst hatt ea£k4 
was nodrira hut a Uemitioiis afimbiatty. 

WeriMllaX tsirtt ntitfaa owoMioir^ w* ttfikraMNf 





The 


m 


rtutm im caumm abt.* 

1|tf B1 TXKISIBilXir ooMM Mbn llw nUie iritH » iBotl IlHite: 
iXE. m^pMUMAar at tha ahaM of oMihaeibirPnifiiHMr RiiiiiiD*. 
.wUgriitMiaioMjto mmso nolmt k* SkotWr. 'Frnrkitfa 

*lii>W|Woara; tkrt alute <n tko pi^|lM of «it tlMsr m 
lAMiBtaljr ^ Jkr. Tynridtt haoas mm of moa ond thoir wii |0 } 
tlmt.tlioittior of tlm book io mmdtBad ilo uoobiiig womoml 
ttuo| witkmmk mm |o tb* aomo efliMtr mdlng up with oa 
ompkoAie oommoiidotfaHi ^ oil who bofo hithiffto otodQltod 
my toocbing. to mod tbeoo kotum no Iboy would usy own ond 
truiliiiff thot otimm who b»«o donkteA mo will ooe reoaon to not 
in. mo IbMU** Strong, howoror, a« ia Mr. RuOrin'o bi^f 
ik bio fiioiidr w» omg vwitnEm to doubt if it oquolt bk 
IWftud^o^ oniriflrwtbr Mft****^^ boBof in biaisolf. In ooh romet 
Am is? miM momldaBoe botwoen tbom, (or Mr. 
btO' stodkottiip Mr. liuslda’s later ami dsbosod stylo^ 

wbiok eomo in wiA tho fifth Tolumo of Modem 
wika ho took to rp» g hfr* CarlyW instead of writing tho jpttro 
mi, natuml which constituteB the mat charm or his 

mlkr woika. Illr. Tfvwhittfs s^lo mav be uoseribod ns a cento 
ofitho latsir Raakln^ Kmgsl^f and Qarlylc^ with an extra infhsion 
of adfmntiotii and oT Aat sort of po^oroua jocosity whioh 
impliaa how vastly suponor a writer mole him^' to bo to the 
prufimum vu^m whom he is kindly eondeseending to enl^bten. 
. And im seams to have adopted Ibis stylo as tho most suitable 
wduolo fi>r the mnscalar Anglicanism— 01 , rather, perhaps we 
ahouid say, the Anglican musooiarity— which is tho keynote of Ae 
volumo. That it contains aome original and sevorai intoresiing 
remarks may be admiUed, but if the title had been Stray Obser- 
vations on Artistic, Religious, and other Cognate Subjecta,’* it 
would have oonvoyad a more oorreot idea of the vory miscullaoeous 
contents of tbe book. Those who take it up in the hoM of gaining 
nmeh new infacniaition about art or synibolism will bo dUafi^ 
pointed $ those who wish to lease the author's opinions ou a yiniaty 
of. sublets, moial, theological, msthetical, educational, histo- 
riaal, Ac., will have abnndant opportunity of satisl^iiig themai)lv«is. 
Sometiums hisaiiggestionaate senaible 6noi^h|but even then they 
are generaUy spout by the silly exagge^ion and conceit of hie 
wofof putting them, lie urg^i ior instance^ tho employtiient 
of . decorative art in schools, which is reasonable, but he cannot 
sram the paint without interpolatii^ a page of what is meant for 
wimering satire on the immemoiud custom of carving boys* 
names on the oak panels of our public eohools. ** Ilow useful it 
awat be for idle little bm to know that their groat anccsiora wore 
as idle as they worn I Bow abeunl, how how hotorodux, 

how veiy slow, how generally improper, would it bo to bavo a 
fimeo of Marathon, or Hastugs, or Cresey, or Trafalgar, instead 
of the incised' autogra^ of the distihmiisbod litUo Jawkins, who 
sAerwiuda beoame a Mbinet Minister i" Wo do not say that Mr. 
TVfwbitt is profnne or betmdox, but anything more utterly 
absasd he could hardly have indited. By all means lt*t him cover 
the wells of onr schooliooms with as many hisforical fi’escoes as 
hi pleases, but why should that make Hoi'ixjw boys loss proud of 
Ae **iiiciM autc^nrapha*’— which, by the by , are usually not 
uutogfspbs at alb^f Palmerston or Peel, or T'ton boys of tho 
nmnM of Cauuing or Gladstone P If bo were not »> venry eager to 
be funny, he m^bt have perceived that he was simply Udking 


imMs «t bedfly b ua nlyi w lmr ubi ttm Q h whd to 
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MWMlu* minl.l!’* lMaraMiS«kil,«U% ttto- wm * S a ii 
pass; HAsansf sail mp mm a m mm lm gb lutn tlm hattAMaoM 
iriut&oim of tlmasseemAtkeos lathe Aniihstk 
foUowa a hesitating adtntmion that <*^thaand Norihm«n*'iniy 
Imva mom fhU j amneelatad friaria beautgri aiA so we aft b^ 
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ousb that most perfect sperimeu of revived Gssek art, atki 
'•inspii^ into him ”r The fiiat k that Mf. l^yvwbltt b^ 
put isida with a atrolm of bk non the urest rudkal dkAietloii 
tatween tbe two typee of artwh&b be twofoeaeetobe emftiestbg. 
It is much as if a critlo of Paffstr and Cttristbii ethics should li^ 
down that tbe neat prinelpie of the tomeT sysliius> aa of tho 
latter, was atiinng lAcr perfiseUont adding tbsA it uiigkl he 
said indeed that purity, humidty, ineokness^ and soma oilier 
kindred virtues wore not eo oleany appseeiotud by Ae Pegam, 
but ** it dote not suit hk purpoeo to go into ** littlB misutim 
of that kind. fiB^ Tyrwuitt haa eattvoly failed, to obeerve 
that, fbr reasons wtuch wo have before now taken oosarion 
to discuss, but which wo have no space to dwell upon here, 
the distinctive beauty of Greek art is male, while tho reverse 
is tho case with Cnristian art. and honoe wtly sculpture 
is tho reiKiiality of the ono. and painting of the other. The 
Sistine Madonna and Bolvodore Apollo may be cited as typlmd 
Instances of each s^lo reapeeUvely. l^e Greek osetahily did 
not ^^Aink hk wife the most b^tUUl objefd A nature/' or 
Aink at all about her beauty: he fbund hie modrie for Aal in Ae 
pakustra. ft is amuamg to find Mr. TyrwbitI admittkig A’ laat 
tIM. with all their muscularity, ** tho tiroaku were ratbercamqit*’ 
Professor Jowntt, who is at least as capable' as he k of appredk 
ating Greek art, might have lemiudod him Ihat^ " if ttia Inaar 
life bad been presented to us of Aat period whim la art k Ae 



be eonaidera Torn' King, who beat Ifeenan, and k now a 
preacher,** exactly like Apollo, and (jtiiito sa beautiful ; while he 



will read 
is hardly 1< 


with some surprise, 
wide of tbe mark, 


Wbilo we are on thk eubject, we may as well giye a few more 
ipeeunens of whA is at ouce the most uopIcoNaot and most obtrusive 
Meuliar^ of tho bcKik. In a chapter on ** Greek and 
Skristiaa Art/' ahoai which we Aall have soraeAiug to say pre- 
ssntlji AeauAoc not Tinnatninfly oomre across Ae Laocoon } but 
to mod writers it would not appear natuml, though to him it k 
iaavitable, AA Ae Laoooon should stiggest Mr. riqueeie. Jt 
iardfy swim imemmy. w tailong. of the Xaocoon io go mto Ihe 
^neanott udieAor he ought to roar, and how much bo ought to 
loari** Qnita unaeoessaiyi we should have thought; biu Mr. 
TyrwhiApiooeada:--^^ loud,! ehould say, if A all. Homer, 
Vir^ and Aqgihedea q^ta agree about it(wbA?), and make 
Male and Hasciuaa voom A Aa eactreoae ; alw Chwrim Jjkkmm'* 
frrW Msit andBerculaa voeri u Ae extreme?). ^ * BA Igrcsm 
Waokfesd,* said Ms. Afoeeni, < or did 1 groao eoftf * 
< IsMd/luaweead WaiMbid,’* and so on for Aout a page. Tbe 
meurinn of Perioles A Ae same Aapier mevitably calk up 
W ki^h A Ae presslut Prime Minister *' and hia Homeric 
filiMlku Btoasrhsre ws are pareBAeCkally infoituiid;, ueionly 
Aut Kioisky^a k ** fit reading for alt,** which 

emred uMiiy peoriaare dkp ored to more AaudouA; but that 
kri^ld ba ^ tmmft alaug wkb' Aalr text-boiAn^ iik§ Jiom&ife 
JbiATnrifft liyOxIbid uodssgnduatesi aad the ocoa- 

siflureikrArekn^ed m a oAaby giriag aoure oAet reoipas 
Ibr bktciricai '^Hmvey'aSaiioe,^ wfaiA can hardly have beau new 
areeC A^iBT (kribsfi.jB«|H^ pakre they were moA esaanAmally 
ijiiiifiidi iherek|iM^A Ae iiiMiabmiredfcmaniP&aoug^ 
get, Hit our vsaduui wiU mm had quifti enough of it by Ak Aae. 
^apekeiuAjiow A Ae ahajdir cm "Ofeekand Chririku dot/* 
k, or ought A H riM of the areAlmpovtaiit ha Ae vohnm. 

-ew', 

aggireet of Aa tire iflhfbMi lb ^ 
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In aaoAer minor point Ee 
Art has often, and not imtrtdib 
been cafkd Ae bloom of decay — in Ak sense ntncmg oAeiei AA It 
represents on nge when specnlatiou hae superseded idittple fk A. 
The gods of Phidias were admired, but were not woivhlppecL Mr. 
Tyr^it however asmires us that Phidias's work was done" ia vague 
general service of bis L^)ds,'* not indeed ** exactly because he mereii 
to prey to Theseus,*" but because Theseus and Ae rest of them 
wore **!nanifefitoti(mH orpemouifled attributes of2kua,**aud ^^ware 
worshipped os symbols maDlfosting fsaiures of As Unknown God/* 
We should be curious to bear Mr. Tyrwhitt*s sttAoiiiy Ibr aup** 
posing tb A any notion of tbe kind ever entered the head of way 
single Greek p it is so far from being based ,00 the word* of St. 
Paul which are referred to, that it is incompatible wiA A«m« 

In "Italian Art History*’ tbe auAor seems more A home, Aongk 
he says little that will bo new to those who have any aeqi m i nt anoe 
wiA Ae subject, and deals roAer with Ae bktory^ tbsBi wiA the 
ait. It is interesting to know that Ae mat oksmIc of tha LaA 
Judgment in the old cathedral at Torenllo, whiA no one who has 
seen it k ever likely to foiget, k probably tbe earlieet attempt In 
exirienee to represent tbe scene. It is commonly stipnoaed to datu 
ftoaithoteDAcenAry,aiHl tbacburehfimiithesetenA,asd kone 
pkco tbe auAor appears to accept thia view, bat risewhere ho 
sneaks of boA Ae ebneeh and ila ornamenk a* not later than 
c69. Ilia acoount cd tho Catacomb symbekk good as far aa It goes, 
but very slight Tbe Cross seoms first to have cenne into use aa 
an enibTem A Barenoi^ whore it fenued part of Aa sserad mono* 
mm, while tbe use or Ae cnicAx os an obket of devotion only 
dates firom Ae sovenA ceAuiy, universal as it aftorwivda became. 
The chaptere on Raflhelk ana Miohaal Angelo, and on Dnrer and 
Holbein, are interesting, but chiafiy for Ae aketebes they contain 
of tbe mkn AemsebreSf and Acre w a good dOal too mami of the 
aaAor*a AeoloAoal Incubratiofis mixed np wlA Aon. Oim 
curiotti nkoe of Informarion deeerrea to A extreeted, if oid)r fik 
Iti aovAty ^Tha real use of Ae word Fretaetaatlam,^ wa I0» 
oatagmkiilly told, " k fer atiiA peiaon A balkf in tks SwofiA 
Pkson of An Trim^.’* It fellows of oourea, among oAnr 
stastUiig oonaeqneneiia, AA Roman OaAcdkii do not^'etde^'* 
bafiarem Chskt, aodAA Sodnkns, who fern akrga poportbrn 
A OonAkretal Pretsataatt, are not "malk^ Aoteataata A alL 
Wakm fekknind tomakoiwnikaribiraivriktk Ab^ 
VMr riaadm and biovdinataly nratontioai book BA oasital 
redA% wlA rea make up wtr nrindi to t»A up wkh a ktge 
fi dP nMgiAoafe and anoAmi, limy m 

Arid, to gka Ae w^Ua dh^ tre wffi ckse on 
^ wlA wbAiinhaans^ toaaitoof ikareAirfareH 

in .A* vAiiow, oMOpaiing nUBmlh and 
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times, and ha« gene with the timet. He found art the servant of nligiofi. 
and then he piinued It religiously and did beet of all. By the time he bad 
come to the Btanee freeeoee, he had made up bit mind that art belonged to 
Afiollo, and he went on with it Juet aa oheerfnlly ; who lUfael belonged to, 
ptrbup^ he had loA off aekiog. ♦ It cannot bo doubtfhh J think, that when 
lie paints on one wall Christ, as Lord and Chief of the Homaln of Theology; 
and on the other iPbosboa A^iHo, aa Lord of the Domain of foetry. Art, ancl 
iDspiration ; he proclaims the separation of religion from art, declaring 
practically that Rafael painted no longer aa servant of Christ, but as a 
student of clamieal literature, and oe servant of Julius or Leo, those 
marvellous olosAical vicars of Christ. All artists liaU lidd hitherto, and 
Angelo held still, that the faith was true, and therefore supplies the highest 
motives for art. Rafael inaugurated, meaning no harm, the new artistic 

K rsuaalun, zealously insisted on to this day ; that mythologic fubto is 
autiful, and therefore supplies the highest motives for art. One aide said 
fur centuries : truth first, and beauty will follow, and she did follow. The 
other said : lieauty at any rah;, and all the world will follow. Ho they did, 
and she led thorn the way of tho stranger tiiat tiatteroth with her words ; 
and art became prostitution, and Italy became a scorn and ruin, a land 
demised or mourned for, in ail places wners tied and honour reigned. 

fib) Rafael and Michael Angelo went difTereiit ways in life, and were 
aepantod and opptpscd in spirit, and portly or wholly Jealous of each other. 
And one died, and tho other lived on for the time in Flomice. 

The chapter on ** Landacape Sketching ’’—not its influITerable 
adjiuiot headed Poetry of Landscape is less ambitious and 
ogotUtiOi and aticka closer to the point than the rest. It loads u$ 
to hope that, if the author would condescend to write about ono 
thing at a time, and say what he has to say in simple En^tliah, 
without dogmatizing or preaching, or a perpetual laboiired allecta- 
tion of being funny, ho might some day produce a book not only 
readoble, but worth the trouble of reading. 


ASTON’S JAPANESE GRAMMAR.* 
rpHE similarity which appears to exist between the languages 
X of China and Japan, owing to tho very general employment 
of Obineao characters in writing Japanese, has given rise to the 
natural impression that the connexion between the two ia very 
dose. But this is not the case. They ore enlireW distinct, the 
Japanese claiming relationship with the Altaic family of Ian- 
guages, and the UliLnese standing alone and unique. The history 
of ue adoption by the Japanese of tho Chinese cbarnctor is a 
ourioua illustration of the imitative nature of the people, and ia 
about at unrentonable aa their modem passion for Inverness capes 
and patent-leather boots. It is scarcely conceivable that a people 
possessing an alphabet, however iinporioct, should ever have made 
W of the hieroglyphics of China to sunplement its deficiencies. 
This, however, is wuat tho Japanese diu in their apparently in- 
extinguishable desire for some new thing. The inscriptions on the 
few iSdent scrolls which are to be met with at tho present day 
in the treasuries of Japanese temples prove tho Identity of tho 
primitive Japouese oharaotor with that now in use in Corea ; and 
It is probable, os is stated to be tho case, that to the people of tho 
latter country the Japanese owe their first alphabet., Tlirougli the 
same channel, in A.n. 285, was also introduced the Chinese lan- 
guage, which at first was received with but littlo favour, and 
not until after the diffusion of Buddhism did the study of it 
become at all general. Dating from that time, it has over sinco 
been deemed an essential part of a liberal education ; and witli 
such eagerness have Chinese words been adopted into both tho 
written and spoken languages, that at the present day they out- 
number those of native origin. 

Although this large infusion of the Chinese tongue has had no 
effiset in altering the nature of the Japanese language, which remains 
essentially Altaic in its characier. it has given rise to an unusually 
complex system of writing. Tuo hesitating and unmethodical 
snanuer in which the Chinese characters were first employed to 
express Japanese words rendered it impoatiblo to lay down any 
fixed laws for their use, and the result is that iu Japanese com- 
position they now poss<^ four different values. For instance, a 
Ohineae character may eitlier be the equivalent of a Chinese word, 
or of the synonymous Jaj^eso word ; or, again, it may either 
xoprsient merely the sound of a Ohinoso word, or of a Japanese 
word. Vnim used in either of the first two capacities it is termed 
by Japanese writers it/oiui, or ** true character,” and when in the 
tvra jKfim or borrowed character.’’ To give an example, 
the Chinese obaraoter meaning ** heaven ” may either represent 
the ChinesB word pronounced by the Japanese (tn, or the synony- 
mous Japanese word ame, or it may be employed phoneticmly to 
represent the sound of tm. At first Chinese characters were 
employed almost entirely as Matin — that is to say, they received 
thw ideoffraphio value ; but as time went on, tho difficulty of 
rendering by Mona grammatical infiections and tenninations for 
which there exists no Chinese equivalent made it necessary to ex- 
tend the use of the characters ss mere phonetic signs ^ and os each 
author followed indiscrimiuately his own sweet will m the choice 
of characters to bo so employed, great confusion provailed in Uie 
world of letters. A more definite system of writing, therefore, 
became indispensable. As a first step to this end, the sounds of 
the language were subjected to a careful analysis, and were finally 
dirldedmto forfy-seven syllables. To represent these, two alpha- 
beim the Ifaftyffm* and the Hitaffana^ were adopted. The first, as 
Xta A^ote a^gnmeoi consists 6f abbreviated or tide” forms of as 
liHfr mdiiMtqf Chinese characters^ while the ifewpopia is nothing 
gt^fimed cntalve mm of a limiM' number ol the 
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In modem Japanese composition all three Sfylee^cf writans^ 
namely, the Moml J^Uagana, and jSli^aiio^-Hife empWed indk- 
criminately. and hence arises one gr^ difficulty which every 
atndent of Japanese hoe to face. For it not unfrequentfy happene 
that a sentence which is capable of being tranelatedM Marnt is 
intended by the author tooe read aa KaM» Thir^bficulty can 
be overcome only by long practice and a corefol regard to the 
context, which will alone save students from oocaslonatly iiriliog 
into the most egregious blunders. As a rulej however, the 
employment of Chinese words is in inverse ratio to the anti- 
quity of the work. For instance, the moet ancient style of 
Japanese literature— that in which ancient poetry is written^ ie 
distinguished by a total absence of OhinM words, end by its 
richness in piurticlee and grammatical terminations. Later agmn 
we find in the MonogatarL or historical romances and other oiss- 
■tcal works of a eimuar cnaracter, a small admJktuie of Chinese 
words, at the same time that tho mmmaticsl methods of the 
old language are strictly nmintainoa. Of late the tendency to 
employ Chinese words and even Chinese idioms has been much on 
the incrcaso, and it has reached a climax in the epistolary cono* 
spondoDco, official documents, diaries, and newjsnamrs of the ||Te- 
sent day. In these we find a marked neglect of the grammatical 
forms of the old language, and an all-pervading Chinese tone, 
both ti» regards words and idioms as well as characters. The 
grammar employed iu works of this kind is beyond the scope of 
the treatise before us, neither are Mr. Aston’s remar^ appbcabla 
to the spoken language, with which he has dealt in a separate 
work. Ilia present object is to lay before his readers a clear and 
concise view of tho construction of the language of Japan pure 
and simple, and ho has done this in a manner which leaves little 
to be desired. • ^ ' 

It is necessary that the student should, at starting, disabuse His 
mind of the idea that there is an analogy between the Ametions of 
infiection in Japanese and those which it serves in the languages 
of Europe. In Japanese ** the principal office of inflection, os ols- 
tinguishod from the addition of suffixes, is to give to the same 
root the force of a difierent part of speech, according to the infleo- 
tion employed.” It has nothing to do with either voice, mood, 
tense, person, gender, or case. Instead of a passive voice Japan- 
ese verbs have derivative verbs with a conjugation resembling 
that of active verbs ; mood and tense are indicated by tmiwoha, or 
suffixes I person is only occasionally and indirectly mti mated by 
the use of honorific or humble particles; gender is denoted by 
compounds similar to tho Englisn; words ^ ho-ass,’ * sho-ass,’ ana 
numVr and case are expressed, if at all, by suffixes or particles 
distinct from tho noun.” Japanese grammarians divide the words 
of tho language iuto three classes— namely, iVo, literally ** name,” 
including the noun, pronoun, and numeral adjective of European 
grammars ; Kotoba, ” word,” comprising verbs and adjectives ; and 
Tvthuvokaj a word composed of the four particles in most common 
use, namely, ni, wo, and ha, under which class are grouped the 
article and preposition, together with the terminations of verba 
and ndjectivos. In a native grammar entitled Koioha no 
michi, Na are called i-koloba^ or ** words which remain at rest,” 
that is to say, without inflection— an expression equivalent to the 
Chinese szs yen, or dead words ” ; and Koloba are spoken of as 

words of action,” that is, inflect^, or as the Chinese say, hwb 
yen, ** living words.” Some Tmiwom are also susceptible of in- 
flection, and Mr. Aston points out, therefore, that as the principal 
words are divided into uninflected and inflected classes, so should 
also the Teniwoha, or subordinate words, be. Of verbs there are 
tliree coi^ugation^ and of adjectives two, and in all cases their roots 
are susceptible of four inflections, called by Mr. Aston tho oon- 
olusivo form, or verb ; the attributive, or substantive form ; tho 
base for negative and future forms; and the perfect Of these 
inflections he gives a table at page 30 which soould be careAilW 
studied by the light aflbrded by the remarks which follow It it 
is a pity, however, that Mr. Aston should have adopted the 
nomenclature employed by the native grammarians for the differant 
parts of the verb, and thus have thrown an additional stumbling- 
block in the way of beginners. The parts are sufi^ently analo- 
gous to the division of our own verbs to render the terms employed 
in English grammar applicable to them. For instance^ the oon- 
clusivo form, or, literally, ” decisive, or determining word.” has 
the force of our indicative mood, ana in that sense is deowve or 
determining, but it is also so coUm from the fact that it is always 
placed at the end of a sentence. As Japanese books are wi^out 
a proper system of punctuation, it is of the utmost importanea that 
beginners should bo able readily to recognise this itm tU help 
them to distinguish where one sentence emit and anadiar bapiiii- 
The attributive form of verbal roots ooResponds tothe flji^liii 
participle in The base for negative and fbiW mfflEDie k 
nearly equivalent to our future tense, and the perfect speaha te 
itself. 

Japanese nouns may be divided into rnmnlo, dcrifed, and 
pound nouns. They have, properly speAiim, no ajpnifck 
Number and case are raielj expressed, hot wEen thmfM tlM!f 
*‘aie indicated by moans of certaia particles pkesd aftk m 
words, which tiiemsslves suffisr no change.^’ PimmA 
are seldom used In Japanese ; thus theesatoneo 
expressed by which wonld be as MBpIMk lor ^dtthiir kk 

yoond w t^ d|W|CB ea for^ first 
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impoitiMa to oteMlI of ift 

•oenmto )niai?le^ of the lote (nvomtM combiiotfoiiof 

* fenioaoo wilt be iiMMt Fuftoseti^ iheee «e 

&leiD|ftodi^boaiidtoidiiat,e^ to tbe Oi»i of pootn.of 
AW venetioni. Ae b the oioe to all leogoegiii of Cm Aiteio 
futtihr, eT«j 7 word lo Jepeiieoe which eerree to enother 
word tnveneblj pnced«i it Thue the a^JeoClTo pieoedee the 
noun, th^njjitf^ the Terbp the geeitiTo the word whteh gotmi 
It, the objective eeae the vm, end the word governed bv e 
4tioD the preponUon.’^ The nomlnetive oeee etende el the begin- 
ning of a eentenoe, cad the verb at the end. Althongbi nnoe in 
Japenofle the forme taken by verbal and adjectival roots whenihay 
appw auooeeaively ae noi^ adverbe, a4jective^ and verbsy ate 
distinctly marked, the position of words In e sentence does not 
occupy Uie same important part in the grammar of the language 
aa it does In Ohineee^ atill a oareful study of it, together with tne 
various dnal partides, is essential to enable the atudent to supply 
the neoessary nonotuation which is almost invariably wanting 
in Japanese boons. The prominent position which the inbabitants 
of Japan have of late yeara ocoupiea in the ^es of Europe has 
created a oorresponding desire on the part of Western scholars to 
gain an insight into their literature. Apart from that which has 
been borrowed from the Obineie — and in this list must be included 
their principal works on religion and philosophy — there is much to 
interest and attract readers. The task of acquiring a knowledge of 
the language u not unattended with difficulty, but Mr. Aston^s 
Grammar will help to lighten the labour of students and to 
make plain much which htt hitherto been but vaguely under- 
atood. 


SIMPLE STORIES.* 

T here is u much art, if not so much labour, required in 
writing simple stories as in turning out more elaborate work. 
There must be tne same care taken to keep the colour right and 
the minor parts in due aubordination : the same gradual evolution 
of plot and culmination of interest ; tne same distinctness of char- 
acter, if more sketchiness of detail — the ilrst condition of the 
success of a simple story being the ability to present scenes and 
people vividly and yet not lengthily, while the method is that 
rarest of all, the union of compression with vivacity, loaviuff some- 
thing to the imagination yet making everything clear to the per- 
ception. These short and simple stories come in as a pleasant 
relief among the long and fevered ofTorts of the three- volume 
novoliftis. They are innocent and wholesome, if their danger is 
in platitudes ; if their sentiment is sometimes washy, it is at least 
better than of^arso and vulgar crime. 

The drst book of which we have now to speak is essentially a 
simple story, and deserves well of criticism. The character of the 
heroine Maijoiy is a very pretty study ; and if the introduction 
deals perhaps too muon with doll-day life, and make.*! too 
much of small matters, we cannot deny the merit of the picture 
ns it stands, nor refuse our love to the honest, brave, uusoJtish 
little tom-boy who is the central figure. We cannot quite make 
out, however, what Marioiy’s (ail into the staked pood has to do 
with the story. True, aue says after it that she ** was beginning 
to'understana that the old wild Marjory, with her health and 
Strength, was gone away for ever ” ; but we see no indientions of any 
permanent disablement ; and when the thread of the plot is taken tip 
again at nineteen, we find no more cblnge from the pleasant tom- 
boy of thirteen than would naturally have taken place by the more 
lapse of years, and the consequent softening of hoydenUh gir]ha<jd 
Into the well-bred staidness and propriety oefitting a young lady. 
This is just one of those isolated inoideoU which unpractised writers 
mistake for story. It is not in the story at all ; it is a mere ex- 
crescence, and m nothing to do with the matter in hand. It 
tells nothing, prepam the way for nothing, and has no kind of 
relation wi& anything that comes after ; but it serves to fill up 
space, and is pretty in itself. 8tiil, neither of these is sufficient 
reason why ezoiescances should be allowed os excrescences; 
they sboula rather be woven into the plot as vital and in- 
tegral parts thereof, leading to something and meaning somtt- 
tmng of importance to the rest But the art of putting a de».ign 
together, and not letting it lie scattered, is to be got only by priu:- 
tioe ; and Mias Deane has not sinned in this respect more than is 
natural m a beginner. 

There is a notieeihle absence of spiUfulnest in Marjory. In 

S neral lady novelist# are such fierce partisans of tbe^ characters 
at they have no perception Ibrhalf tones; and the effect of modi- 
friog infiaencM is a hero^ to which they will mn< subscribe. 
They add malicioils little personal touches that show their own 
animoa mors than they increaae the spirit of the sketch ; as in one 
iogance we remember, where the authoroee, to mark her disap 
pSbatioii of one of her pnppetj^ put cm the bonnet awiy at a 
•iroreme moment-where, however, her looke bad nothing V> do 
wuh the matter— and made her, with true feminine loetioet, ** a 
becanee she had im a gine d her btid. There ie nothlim of 
in our present stoiy. Antotoeite, the naughtier, girl of the 
twQv sel^ and adieming as the is, is not exaggerated Into a 
demon. She b nretty and Tiin, worMly and atnbitiotM, un- 
•ftetionate and oesigiiittg, jMiiim is not a monster of vice, but, 
im the oontiary, is nnhi^ly quite natimil. rihe loves her ease, 
SffldshedeeifettoDalwaif^iiiat^ whenfuro aim hqpi her- 
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naan nature as hb to sunnort imh eqnaidimlyii ami toough to 
he me he did treat poor OUse Hke a Jbear, he oidy gave mmy 
to temper, he did not brood over a mm. We thbl: ihto m 
mneh eelf-restraint and nice judgment in n young writar b n 
bet deeenW oommendation « and that If Mbilbane has dene ee 
well In her fimt attempt, and been able to make Inteiett out of 
aueh simple mateiiab tp thoae which compose Mao^mu riie will 
do better as time goes on and her powers are mote tnorougUy 
under her oontre^ She has ehown oonsiderahle skill in the 
way in which she has made a vivid picture out of eketohee only* 
Every character is more or lem a sketch, even to Harjoiy heriaBi 
where indications, rather than ebborate work, mark the natote 
and make out the poriiait ; but it is just these indicatioiui which 
are to satbfaotory. Lady Bridget, the tender, timid invaUdi 
Patience. Mariory’i half-nster, anarp and ateni, and aoured by 
her own Itfo's disappointment, a good woman at heart, but an esoea* 
sivelydiaagreeabb person to live with; Mrs. Markham, dighty and 
false; Giles, bright, generous, and loving; even the mala and 
the man, Martha and Thomas, he Aith his ikithihl wooing and 
she with her long-delayed assent; and the two already spoken 
of, Antoinette and Michael— ail these are ebaraoters more tug- 
geative than elaborated, and yet quite vivid and conabient 
with themselves. It is good work and wholesome portrai- 
ture, and, if not very exciting, b in no wise diaappmnting* 
We do not, however, quite b^eve the story about the White 
Ijsdy. Wo do not hold with ghosts, and we doubt Maqo^'s 
testimony on that score, and are inclined to put down her 
vision to sny cause but tne one she gives. These gboste are too 
partial and illogical for us ; and, spints as they are, the ourioui 
way in which all thalr interoourae with humanity oonfines Itself to 
earthly matters is, to say the least of it, odd, and lays them open to 
grave suspicion. BtllL if Lady Bridra liked to keep a mvate 
spectre in the Ghost's Walk, that was net ailalr and Mias Ibane's. 
and it is not for us to object Maf^ry is bright enough to affiird 
the mournful shadow that prophesies of woe ; for though the story 
is substantially a tragedy in that it ends in death and sorrow, still 
the whole spirit of the tale is brave and cheerful, and the very 
catastrophe leaves us not so much depressed as merely sorry that 
things could not have been bettor. On the whole, it is a pretty, 
readable, and charming little book; if not strong, thoroughly 
healthy, and, save the White Lady, natural. 

Holme l^e*s short stories are as pleasant as Miss Deane's iaiger 
volume. Wo cannot say much for the poetry with which she haa 
intersiKsned her prose, and which is of the unsatisfactory kind 
current in eocond-rate magazines and the like. But some of her 
little tales are charming, and with 


and with a pretty air of mock ittality 
taidug. “ lV)liy’s One Ofier,'^ and A 


Winter Wodding iu the Wolds," seem to us the best of 41, because 
of a certain breadth and rustic vitality pervading them. The 
story, such as it is. of both— fur, indeed, the story in the ** Winter 
Wedding " is of toe thiiuiost and siigbtost dosenption, a skeleton 
rather tlian a tale — is well put and vigorous; and, graceful and 
ladylike as Iluluo l^e always is. she has uot been afraid of the 
broader humour and bolder Lanaling necessary to her subject. 
If her big men have to catch up in their arms and smother with 
unceremonious kisses her little brown mice-like women, well, they 
do so, and the xuico have to submit to the free ways of tke& 
half- tamed admirers, and to ponder on the deslrabloneas of retalLs** 
tioii or acceptation, according as pride or aflecUon has the upper 
hand. We ao not like her melodrama so much; though even in 
some of the most melodramatic of her tales she has numerous 
iuddontal little traits as nicely sketched os they have been well 
observed, which give them a more everyday Aud lUelike boaring. 
" Throe Nights by Ash Pool " is a pathetic and painful and slightly 
improper story ; but Holme l.eo's taste is always true, ana ber 
improprieties are inoflensively told. NevortbeieM wo do not like 
the story, and do not see what good is done by writitog nt a theme 
which every ono knows by heart, and of which we all see too much, 
unhfss it is handled with oonaummate skill and real originality. 

Lady Seamer's Ixnjg Step ” is the worst bit of work, bomrig 
the poetry, in the collection. It is ono of those inc/>tiscquent 
stories, those queer volcanic eruptive bits of writing, where things 
happen without cause, and which throw the reader into a state of 
chronic surprise throughout that is not pleasure. Besides, it is a little 
unjust and spiteful; and Sir John's raadness is treated angrily as 
a crime, and spoken of with a kind of im|istieDt injustice that may 
be natural to unthinking people in real life, but Is not pleasant 
to read. The man was maa all through ; In wliich case his 
Inrutalily and evil temper, and all the rest of the iortitre 
his poor wile underwent, though sad enough for her, were 
not Wilful crimes b him ; and in ndating the story there should 
have been no partisanship in the author, and horm Aould have 
been without malgMi, and subordinate to pity. This onphiloso- 
phicalpaiiisaoibip jarsoo ono'esenee of jnettce and frir dealing, and 
IS the prevaiHng weaknese of most women's writing. ' We are 
glad that Holme Lee bee not atlemnted any kiiid of dramatic 
oomne ct ing thread, wUrii authors who ooll^ their scattered 
Stories naually fbemeolvM bound to supply. Hhe has 
tostoly tobolmed hm under the bead of the mouths, fscing, or 
tauier haddiub wrih a :poem of doubtful merit. But even 
lltia sUgfatboiia ttoioo might We been Wout with advaotage; 
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Jhnenea '* is « p^nlfr, tbough hy no means an 
" UBsOMtftifitti tnatiso on a of whicfa vety Uule if known 

to tbti ^general JBuTQpean public. Indeed sonic of tbos# wntfua 
#ho haira dealt at length with the erkleucatt df peiaebtd civiliaa- 
tione have eunfiued tSiemecUcealuioetoxclueivel^ to lha Old World* 
a«d have prieen at most only a paefiiur nicnticm of the ruins of 


urn riew, wtift ot onr reauers will prooAnw rcaaemuer tno natnei 
if nothing tanrcjOf the Mound'^huildm; mit wo donbt whether 
one fihgiMfamfn in ileci oven .among the edacaied claaece, has ai\y 
idea that Noeth America eontaine, m ahnoet na large a pre^ofrtion 
aa 'Wnatam Afia JSaatarn Eun^o, .tke monumeaU of Tac«e 
^OflO hlftOry if loft to Biankind, whaao very name is in aomc 
caaea matter df doubt, hut who have loft ne proof that they bad 
attained as hi^ a aiandard of general culture and agricUltucal 
skniaatho nationii whoae liifitoxyhas been .preaen'ed to us had 
roaofaed at tho period when ibeir records commence. Even 
Americans arc wont to speak of raios as tho peculiar iuheritimee 
of this heitiifu^hero, and to trecit tiiciraiipposod absence in America 
as asignai illnstrutiou of the eompHrative youth of Western civi- 
lisation. And yet the truth ii that there existed in tho valley 
of tho Mlsaissippi, ages boAiro Oolumbus, relios of a diameter 
which provo unmiatakubly the oristonco of a prior civnizaticai — a 
oiviHsation probably infenor .to that of Ijgypt, but indicating ns 
clearly w tho INiamids thomsedvos tho presonoe Of a.raat agricul- 
tural aad sottku ponulatiou, with a govemuient ciipahlo of concen- 
trating and controlling great tnassoH of hibour for n public Objoct, 
of feeming ttio labourers, and of directing tiidr ollbrts to utipro- 
duddvo results ; a fact vthidi in its turn iuipUcs an accumulatiun 
(k wealth and a conhdence in tlieir own resQurct>s known onlv to 
aationa far and long Tctiioved from barbarism. Wc are all ol* us 
familiar with tho existencu of civilised nations and powotful 
emfdrea inOentral and Boutli Aniertcaat tlie time of the Ctoii- 
quest; with the mighty monarchy of thu Aiiteoas in hlexico, and 
uo atran^ aooial oumnisatien of Peru under the divine 
^TMiatv of:ijio Incas. Uut it is less generally underito<id tliat 
Qeiitnu America at least <'ontnins tlio remains of a much older 
empire than tfmt of Monteruina ; ruins whidi oven in his time 
were orerffrmtn with forest, ‘built liy a people whose power bad 
be^ annihilated bdbro the nrrival of the Artecaa, and 
name ia ozHy preserved in their records through tho traditious of 
tho people they found in poHsessioii of tho land, and who claimed 
I I to have conquered their eiTfliaed pwjdeecssors. Of the Mound- 
j builders of the Ohio and the Miaaissippi no trace ronmiiis except 
their monmnenta. The character of tiieso is discussed at length 
in tho Tolume before us, and is explained by eeveral plans aod 
sketches, which only fail in not 'making it auihuientW clear whidi 
are properly mounds and which mere enclosures, uoth are of all 
sizes and of various fjnns ; sometiinea square, oblong, or circuhir, 
traced with great 'occumcv, and displayrag considernhio mathema- 
tioal drill ; aomotiuics in form of monstrouH animals ; endosing 
BomatlmeB less than an acri^, sometimes scores or huudiwds of aert'o. 
Tho animal forms are Ihinight to have had a religious purposo ; tho 
smaller and loftier mounds to have been intended for wutch-towers 
or nstronomteal observatories; the more extensive mounds and 
enclosures to have been designed os tho foundations or fortihen- 
tiODS Af citms. These ww» probably built of wood, leas perhaps 
from ^orauf e than from the comparative sonreity. of better mate- 
riala. xke Mexican and Centxfd Aiitt^lran ruins ai'o i>f stone ; tem- 
dtaeft, amt what migiit bo called castles, adapted to rontaiu a 
papulatioii of hundreds or tbonsonds in 41 sbiglo lortitM Wilding : 
but't^y contain bore attd tliero iniplemcuts akin to th^^tf^o fomid 
in tho tMOundSi and ^eir sc^ilpturhs show tlie use of oomo of 
tbetp^ among which is a species of tube or hdesoopo withi^^U 
ghum, vaedTor aatronoiitiedl olwervattoo. In some of tbesu build- 
rafiiva in those of Eglvpt, are fottnd armugemenls obviously 
amranooikal: and which arc thought to resamble those 

of Aa^riun or ChalaeaD otar^womhip. Tiiere are ioag iusciifi- 
tions on and tbani mrist a iow MBS. of pnceiM valuo 

in the eyes of antiquailetiy of wldCli fnesimiles aie f iven. Tim 
Motrad^dnttldeiB have left fSo traces of sadi arts; this may' 
be due to the ;pox»dut(ble nattire of their materials Titber Umii^ 
to tkrir igaoraiieo. The wbhle copper vegiou ef 'Liko Svqierior: 
bears whuess to thdr kno#lcdge aad practiee of mining; ai^ ' 
tboouttior is •iiioHD«d,'fr(Hn eerttdn .points of rimilarity, to con- 
nect them with the hiat cirilized poaeeesore of Mexaeo and Hon- * 
dmaii* 'that 'they had vo eelalMm with the Ueid Indians be 
hdlde to be^cortein. Their age he endeavours tp hx Iw eeveml 
jMHttfciens df a mere or Ices certain chameteiv aoMie con- ' 
> cljlyihatdhy wen frohahfy antmet two thoosMid yeaieago, if 
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amt oatttoymM wm m tia n g ttointt etfttmi miimM i rfihe world. 
SiMpcomiAieiis at to ttmwr erigiii, wfii l itin i i, waft ^a<toqr4we not 
iMm i mmtwmdtyllma adCh*mmedtaim^»^%eWDeeM 
tlm.alMiioa of watt ^beehawatm andhe^omdiiS^in 

dmlhig udtb ajik dMaiiiial mythe m thorn vonnMed withtbe 
iMgfamd hdmd d AJhuttiii, and the mptttd amges cf llm 
l%mi»eiaDeatwd«tladiiiig prior to thatof my^e t i S l KL ^l^^ 
Bat bis weeounitt df Iho asecrtiiiiisid facta aadiherik^n 
whhh future hsrrattiaution miw gather ftirthar imWimdfi «m 
oanefiil and hvaly $ •am his woiv is cikulatad to hs t c i mteul who 
antmtiin any leapccta ffl g the •evadeaees of fiehiatafe 

crvHitaliati ecattomd aver the warld. 

IVafessor Toaog, of IhaitBiouth College, ptiM a leetm on the 
£im tmU the l^kmumema qf kt Atntoe/fkm^* whteh contains a foed 
tdeal Of the latest iaftmuthm on the su^aet, ohi^ derived warn 
the Mseardies of Mr. Lockyer mid Dr. Ilemine. uis vi«w% hofw- 
evar, are not Mwi^ veiy alaar, and he does not oareAiuy vote 
where they mem to daffsr fivni (or perhaps mkomioeiTe) thoM df 
his authoritiee ; his Isngtiage is popular nitber than ecmutific; and 
however acceptable the lecture may have beau to htshesnerS; it 
hnidly deserves tho notice of luadom who have access the 
writings of those from whom the Professor has drawn htt 
materials. 

Mr. Hoppin's Croemg HkeAtimtUc t is a.series of comic sketohes 
in u'bohl free style, puriectly free from ^coaiceucss or vulgiff 
caricature, aud comic enly in that sente of tbo word wbich is 
wholly distinct from tlie farcical sesociatioDs attached to st^by 
frequent fnisuse. They doiiosttte in n opirited fAshiem some of 
the amiiHing hiciJenta of an Atlantic voyage, and the ]je»oiml 

E cculinritic.s of diflorent types of pasRengors. Many artists would 
Avo tliuught it neeeHsnry to attach a text to them, and print them 
as illustrations ; but the letterpveeH of such sketches as these 
would he devoid of monniag or poiol, and the ^Ullustnttions 
tell tiwir own story, so lar as iluy have ooe, witlaiat the:aid of 
tyipe. Tho volume is eanelienily adsf tod for tho drawing-eroom 
table. 

liaricrgtheroeeiit sitAingHofthelatenvitionalOoogross onPrisoiu i 
appeared A Ueport, apparently iniendeil to serve as an introduotioo 
to its discussluns. from tho peu of Ohe Auaerioan Coininissttinior 
appointed to rvf^i'osfnt hisCiovormnent tn that iiasembly. Having 
receiv4!d his oomudssb/n somo uighteen inonriMi before the meeting 
to whkih hi 5 was iiauiiaally acoreilAied, iio spent his Uiuo iu 
visiting tho diilhreut CApitai^ of Europe, makiag {irepamtions for 
riio Cougress, oiul iiiquiring into the prison mstcais uf ditTereiri 
I countries, ilis Uepart ia a valuoUo addition Ut that vast and moat 
; tiseful coiloction of iiiAmimtiot) . seganiing the in^titations and 
policy of dilbncnt Btates in iieurly ci*ory departineut of aduilnwi- 
tcatiou and kiw which it ia Uie practice t>f the American 
autlioritiefl, Biate find Federal, to compile, and of which the 
odictal documciitH of the United Biates present a unique 
oxample. Wo siippoae that these .ure iW questions of Bocisl 
polity or aiinunistisajoii upon which tliekhniries of Uongresa or of 
the HUto Uegislntuivs couUl sot jUmiish a perfect cyclopedia of 
pmctii al and historioai iufucauttioD, ramaaied iu this way from Ail 
couuti'ios, ourichod by tho odumodb of the best authori ties^and am* 
bodied in n well-arranged lieportbv a writer ohoseu for bis sperial 
devoUou to the subject, er euabled oy ;hie general taaiaiug to da- 
voto iunisulf to it after his appointaaeiit. Thus in the preaent 
volume tvv have such a doBCtiplton of tho penal sysiems of rxaamv 
Italy, Bwitzerlaud, Kussia, he., as it woold be dilHeuit to tiud in 
any'othor ringlo wozk, aad xtot easy to hunt out in the Xdbrary of 
thu ^itish Musoum. Thu reporter iiea also taken oare tio riril 
special alVuulluu to n paper ombeclyiqg tho weUduHiwa hut very 
peculiar views of Caphuu Maconocmip witli regard to Uio mark 
aystum of discipline, and reoommciiding that prisooei*» sbould he 
.•iontoacitd, not to a delinite Uuin of impriaoDBumt, but to povform 
a given ta^k. I'he views of difierent nfoitBifimAreijMndmtii^ 


portant question of their deterrent iuHuonaeon ttioso (wha kiiow 
I them only by repute. Dut, all such obyeorioas aetwithetandiqg, 
i tho Iteport n a tnuasury of valuable ittfrnBinatioii.aiKl in^ioitottt 
KUggesUjns on a topic ef.great and immediatojoterost. 

I A treatiao on the Dsjsgeiviis Glasses ofKow ¥ork $^by one who 
has lahuim^d long and diligently among tliom merits « a mueh 
fuller eouaiduraiiva than wo oan firiv it 'have* Tbe vuriior has 
studied his sulyeot with imlefttigable aaroeettiasi mid parievee^ 
1ms lahemrud at it witli aii the devotion of fui iwthiiauMt, AAft 
writes iqxm it vhh •orimnesa, diserorion, (ttwl luodesutipii* Mv 
diseusees first tlm dlroiiiuataness which jareale the dsmgeeQua 
clissQS ; which he gives peewlitt prosabinDe io owp* 

TkfSmn and 1/m Pkemmtma of U$ Aimoffkm. 9y BtubMUricML. 
Tettng, !Pb.D.,of iNitraoiith OoUi^ t7wri!kv«i,.t3oBa..: A Co- 

•iAOdwi : TtOUicrA €0. V87t. 

t Ortmtm tts Ushnitic. ilkMtiuted by AmwlBS .MeppIfL ‘QMben : 
Oficooil^^Cla. Lendw : TsUhaer A Oo. 
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trt Bw?er f wggti that h» to dwhigy not wiA m tiling grtt in Uwilfy 
but with th» >hm> o| > li1<iMitngft 1%Mb4iaiwho iMmebMii 
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the mi* sbuntltM nteoMMiMitti iniohi well mitt bf tiio 
fmwlef • ciMytigiii wfiiiihe r eMBi ii iHi tbewupe44»»but in. 
the i|Mtnf ngmllMUMi, n ObfiilUtt, and a man af mrm. Ifia 
aeocMQit of the pnotioal woodong of the dUIbcent obuitiet with 
wWoL b«ki»imeoli»d U oqnallT^ iia|Mirtial» judioioua ind sag- 
gqrt aa Akogether^ w» know of no wofk wfalob dooli mom 
wfiilf with MHO of the gw e t toeud evils of a higidf avtidohd 
ciTiUiotioii. 

An StqioiS^/ m fUdC prokeseo to omonata hrom a 

knudo ooftTOft to Ifonaotiimi^ who lived long with bar hasbiuid 
under the rule of Bfigbam Youngs and was at loot driven to 
wpodMf by the hitoloivMo burdbn of pblygamy; ber haihand 
baring enbmittodi under tba advioo of fait eookBkotieal auporiore, 
to take a eecood wife^ and bor jatlOusy of the intruder rendering 
life a burden to her. Much of the narmtipe miw be enaggeratea^ 
bnt it is evident that the |iiotum of Mormon lub, bowovee eari- 
catiiied> have been diawn by one who has actually witueaeed 
it. The authoress ottributoe to many of the men an avarsian 
to Dolygamy whioh bar aocoant of the wnmenk behaviour 
would niUy explain; but ahe eaeme to overlook the utter in* 
conaietancgr netween her lapreeentatione of the crushed sprite and 
complete enbjoctioii of the women and her d6scri;)tiou of their in* 
ceieant outbMln of temper. Again, while she imputeatoDrighiim 
Young and his immcaioto euppnrton a dceire to entangle 
irretrievably the better men among their cnnverta by obliging 
thfim to taae a aocond or third wife, ebe admits that a ainccro 
Mormon must look upon polygamy in the light of arBlIgious duty. 
8he bears witness also to the inedicacy of the pmecution of the 
Federal Qoveniment ; the fhat effset of its legislation iMinet 
polygamy being that many who had hitherto resisted aU the 
pcnuasions of the Church forthwith mairiod a weond or more 
wives, in order to throw in their lot with thoir leaders and 
give a proof of attachment to their oauae. Her pictures of tho 
unhi^iptaeis of polygamic hcmseholde do not agree with tho 
Acoounts of other ana nrire piutentloue writen on Utah, but are 
perhaps more in aceordanco with tho received ideas of tho cha* 
raoter of English and Ainerioan women. 

We have two books on ** Fennsylvaiiia Dutch " t — ^the one an 
aocount of the language apoken by the eider Oemuin setilera to 
Lancaster and the vemhoourinff oounttea of FenoiiyJvania, the 
other a description of turn seligWe tenets and pmcuoes, and of 
their doily life* They bdOrog to varioue fmetions of tlmiieet known 
aa Meimimitos or Memrieta are not unlike the Quakeia in tlio 
geneml character of their aiibit% ideas, and worship, and lead a 
rimple, industrious mstio lifh, keeping as much as possible aloof 
from all but thetrowu people; abunni^ even the uarive Germans, 
find Using Yankee ^ ae eynonymoos srith cheat,** but kindly, 
harmless, and hospitable. Their abstincnco from poUtica whien 
eome aaettons esnry so Ihr m to prohibit witlug, is rbgiirded ae a 
very etognlnr ecsoentriei^ by their American non^bouie; but they 
impear to cherish a tnriirioaai animosity to the Federal or Eopub- 
Imn pat^, daring from therihppveaiion of eertato dietarbanoas to 
thetooiatnBt by Pmdmit Adssns!, the maetreoent oeenmnee which 
has direoriy toteiested them or dtttnrbed the even tenor of their 
itohitadm 

Xr. Hayden, U.S. GeologieL IbRuehea two mom vriumee d bis 
9urww^, rim owe talnrinff to JiiimouNi aod the adjacent territory, 
the other to Nebraska. Tkef deal, as usual, with a oonriderabie 
range of quesrioua; the meval geolegvoal conformation of the 
eouatiy, toe extant cd pai&iikur atrata, the prasease of mtomls, 
and parikmlarly of coal aod geld, tba agiicultunl Mmrosa 
oilmstafmiittMiiMiy elSMtloarimi or the Ibeslia dis o o v a ro ii 

to the ooaiaa If tba Bmmf. Fevhopa the most mtarsating parts 
of tbasa Baposta am tbosa which relata to the presetiea d ooal 
and to the aneenoa of wood* The former exists m tbii isgian, as 

* Pbri; mtadffB i^amonaih$ JTiPfuma A 

Aeceid Cf PweensTYicpBrist i qa a» epa of the Wiv«s ui » Hocommi jgtSt<r 
dtfiagsFteiodof By Mnu T. B. li. 8c«ahoiu«i| 

ef Lake City. IBailfatad by W. H, ACepbena Beeoml SMon. New 
Teik: jkpwleea VeWsCtaapony. Isiadm t Tritener A Co. itTa. 

4 FmeslMMte Zhask: a JUalmidSoM Gmmm aM as Idtdm d 

torgntasitaly d Fwmiylwuue, Fhtfe la lphts c lVaiNiav7\te. 
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iaoUMraiidflftmiw«Miiblft^|PiMi'«f th, InttidStotMkin 1*01*- 
^ggABtitiMi^ .ftod |^toibi«* to linM ^ 

S!%rs'^iari:ftfssaar3t&'^ 

WMftft vftftUlii w h wuft mapi ift to «*»)* ^ w 

to%e MMvft msAUtteto h 

. -rr. . . ^ toomillit toHft th* 


Ite'kritoilxiali vurndsaa baaiiiB ta^ba 
Stat In riie daieripttonTth^ 

Interesting aooount of tbe ^^gejaeia’^ and tdoaoto phapo- 
meiiaofm io*csBad *» Ye Bu wete na >Mto**^n«w n^ fw^ ntadby 
Act of Congreee as a publio domrin, itad tho^veeima tor ever 
as a pw&lar apaataoia and ariaDtifla eta^v. Tna nstatal^wondaia 
of the i^ace are aa ramarkibla, to siw the Mat, aa thoaeofloaland, 
and are wall described to the Kbport 

Tba Anmml 9Bimc9 md a taknsnanaous 

collection of shott paragraphs, embodying sucdiDct aocounta of 
new discoveries, theories, and iiiMittons in every branch of aoienoa 
and scientific art. Qeogmnhy, ohemistry and metallurgy, agrioul- 
ture, technology, .toMpeuura,^ have each thete soparate |daoe y 
but the difiiMtj of amomng tbe vnrioua tonioa under thsea 
severai dapartmaiits haa arioanuybaen too awm tor tbe adliovs, 
and the reader ennot with any aonfidettoe look ta finding s iloriea 
whore be expects it, hut must trust to a aomowhat suociuotly 
worded index to guide him to the parricular object of his eaaroh. 
Notwithstanding the dilBoulty liihaeent to the naliure of the work, 
tbe record ia bcirii mrvicoahia asa work of talbnaoe and totwest* 
ing to the general reader. 

Mr. Col vert’s Ookht*^ hU Zdfhmid Warktf. la not a biography, 
but an essay expanded into a vnlume ; an etonorata review article, 
** protluoed*' Haa one of Eudid'i UoaSi " to any laagth/' Uju 
C. D. Womer'a SauntermgM % has somarinng of the same choreotor. 
Furli single paper is light, graceful, and agreeable, but an amiinit* 
lation of lightuoss bitcomes painfVilly heavy, and a strain of feub«^ 
clued humour which runs very pleasantly through a few taigea 
heoomes a weariness to the fieeh ere are reach the end of a volume, 
blac'h of tho Bauntorer's papers might have made an agreeable 
contribution to a magaxino ; and month by mauih ono might have 
rend them all. Dut to sit down to them all at once t 

The **llhiatratcd Library of Travel, *’§ edited by Mr* Bayard 
Tayloxvtotoundedoa tlie idea ofooflectiug aaddigmug • seriee of 
rooms of travel to the same conntry into a spemea oi oontinuoiu 
namrive, introduced and totoEiporaM by editorial remarks on the 
geogfaphy and) history of tho region tmvorisd; Tkus ihe first of 
the volumes befom us it devoted to Arabia, and deals with tho 
joumojrs of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Wellsted, Burton, and Bsigravs, 
tho last nemed occupying half the volume: the oexl firemts of 
Japan, the materials iieiiur ohlefly ftindshoa by Sir Rutbertord 
Alor»ck aiui M. Humbert. It this is not tbe highest kind d Ute- 
riiture, it doubtless Morvos, to this busy ago, to make many parsons 
orquainted with tbe substantial results of tsavel and diiisovery 
who would hardly have thought of sswohlng the original worn 
for themsolvns. 

Tbe CWruifdfisf of Zmtf Mnporitrrr || Is a oollacrioa of Judicial 
and toecosie faceriie, of quniut iiicidenta and exprsMtone to tw 
found in old law books, exhibitions of temper or eoocntrfeUf on 
the Bench and of high**laiurin oriM^ at the Bas^ stavritog con- 
seqoenoas of legal ruli^ regularions iflostrattog Ike imumm dif- 
toreooe boTween snoieiit and modam usages and faUteb and, to 
ahorty of all the amiiiiiig trifiee that enliven the ditoet of biKiks 
and the gravest of professions. Thaiu are oertain paesagsi which 
might as vwdl be struck out from a work of this kind, wbsie no 
nedsssity compeU and esumsea the appearance of things uririaeteany 
offensive; but thtee mo comDaralively few, and the little vefume 
contains enough of wit and bumour to mske the toftune of halA 
OHiocen piiofeiMitonal iokoie. 

JPmuigf fir ThtntffMBfad Fddu tmd Xspsiukf am two graoelhl 
and harmless volumes of vorse, tbe fimt of whtoh mmerimes ap* 
proochoe the efairecter of poetry, while the latter embodies, m 
fHtiiy eoRvot if sometimes behle lines, certein old apolcgast aod 
fhbles not unworthy of preservation. 

Meesre. OsuiKKla' Rosten UkubtaM*^ to one of thoM handbooks 
deaeriptive of the prin«n[}ai dries of the Union of whtoh American 
local pride fiinririice eo many, and whtoh eerve eltoer to assist 
tho oxptomtiotui of a vtoilor or to give a lively notton of the place 
to thorn who are inteveatod in it iw thdr knowledge of its histom, 
or hy tho resutonco there of frienos or mlarives* An mganto the 
geaeralpablic it has few diimi to even a pswung oorioa. 


|| Mtomd amd jndmrtry Jktr t97». SdiSMl by gMorr 
F. Baird, vita tas sMtaiMs of fCminsnt tl«fi of Bdeiios. Kew York : 
Hsipw A Brota s w. boaion : Trttbaer A Go. ii7i. 

t GM«; Mi A/s oinI ITada Aa Emw. By OMg* N. Csivwt. 
Mtofi: Lee A ahspsiil. Lwadon : TrifeM A Co. t$n* 
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THE GOVEimWENT AND THE LORDa 

O N Monday nigbt tho Fccra wandored into a diicuttion 
by so mean# withoti^ interest or iroportanco as to tlie 
mode in uhich the Government treats the House of Lords. 
The discussion arose in this vra^\ Tho Capo Colony has passed 
a 3^1 establishing reprcsentaiivo government in the settle- 
tnenti and SsLiburnY invited tho Ministry to adviso 
tho Quien to vrithhold her assent to it, on tho ground that tho 
Bill W not been oamod na a Dill of such importancp ouglit 
to be carried. Last year the Assembly passed, and tho Legis- 
lative Council rejected, a similar Bill. This year two members 
who bat year ivero against it changed their opinions, or, 
^ as Lord SaLisntJUY put it, had been lured Over, and tlio Bill 
was {lasted by tho Legislative Coaiicil, although some of its 
provisions wore only carried by the casting vote of tho Chair- 
man. The Homo Government had avowedly lot it bo known 
tiiat they wished such a Bill to be carried^ and the reasons 
assigned why Lord KiUBLiiUr should refuse to advise tlie 
Boyal assent to it wore three — that two members of the 
Legislative Council had been lured over, that it was not fitting 
that questions of such primary magnitude for tho future 
of tho colouy should bo settled by a caAuig vote, and that 
the electors diould have been consulted by a dissolution 
bfifbrn^so great a cliange was imposed on them. It did not, 
^‘^nmever, appear that tho two members who had changed 
their opinions hud been lured over in any other aoiiso than 
that they know that the opinions hold by the Governor of 
the colony and by the Homo Government wore opposed to 
the opiiuona they had hist year entertained. It is part of the 
existing CoostuatJon of tho colony that tho Chairman of tlic 
I^tabtive Council may give a casting vote, luid as the 
Home (jovemment approved of die Bill, it w^oa not 
him to put tho electors to tho trouble of a dissolut 
order to see whether tho romonty against tho Bill 
not bo converted into a majority, Lord SAi.isi>riiY thou[^ 
the Bill bad for the colony, and Lord Kimii£hu:y thought 
it good for the colony, and to discuss wliioh was 
flight would bo to enter on difficult (lucstidns of local 
pmitics. But tho Government Hooms to have boon right in 
looking only at the public action of tho Legislative Council 
It would bo a dangerous precodeut to reject a Bill because 
it was vaguely surmised that two persons who voUhI for 
it had l>een lured over, and liocause, wider a Constitution 
permitting a chairman to give a casting ^ ote, IsIdW given 
one. When, again, bodies duly el<^cted lu a col(ff|p|gg^ a 
meeaure, it seems hard on them that the Home Government 
jriiQiild say that there must bo a new election to see if the 
eloflftorl will confirm theiT deoudoii. But it was quite natural 
far Lewd SiXisouKT to see in this incident of colonml history 
n oonnexion with home politics of much interest, and espe- 
cially of much interest io a leading peer. The question eo 
cten ndsed by Lord Salisbcikt and other Conservative peers 
wae in an indirect way being fau^ over again. The Idberal 
Gownment treeta measures dmibeiatoly adopted by the 
House it Commoneai edopted those whom the House of 
Goipuumift leprieentii when no mgu of duwiiigM|||iiii mde 
in 4m m^T ^ ^ oonetHiMi 
tbemeem eqr. that the Bouse of 
«iUBf!3npe^ 
dm {nW 

theBouaeof Cotmmofw wae cleeted. 



laM^toduidie^ ha idwaye 

IWeii 

mtishtelwiiidll^lwwe^ afiwnaoing 


and tho House of Commons Yvould be equally discredited tf 
the Peers could thus order a reference to we people* 

But Lord S\lisiu;ry raised a further question* He an* 
sume<i that tho Govoinmont, finding tho opinion of the 
Logisiativo Council of tlio Capo opposed te iu own, bad 
determined to bleak down tho jopposition by finr means or 
foul. Tho Upper Chainlxir of tho colony had seen its 
just influence sot osido, and this, Lord SALisauttV said, was 
quito in keeping with what goes on at home, where 
** their Lordships knew with what want of respect thla 
** Houho had been troated by Her MAjrsrr's Government*** 
Lord Granvillu e^erly asked him to explain to what be 
referred, and bo said that ho rdferrod to tho use of tlie Itoyal 
Pierogativo fur tho abolition of purcliase last year, end to the 
refusal of tho Crown, under the advice of’ tlio tfiuiatry, to 
comply with the Loids* Address carried by Lord Auinaan, 
with regard to the appointment of majors m the sciontifio 
corps of the army. It is not neoessury to enter on tho wslU 
worn question of tho use of tho royal prerogative last Session, 
further than to remark that it by no moans concerned the 
Lords alone, and that tho most serious incident of the whole 
tionsaction avos tho brood hint thrown out by Hr. GiAMTOtis 
that, if he was supported by tho people, ho did not much core 
wboUier oitlior House objected to his use of tho prerogative. 
Ho was forced afterwards to think over tlio whole affair care* 
fully, and to gain some instruotiou firom it, and tho general course 
of events warned him to bo in every way moio moderate. It 
18 thoreforo of some moment to inquito whether tho recent con- 
duct of tho Govommont in dooiiug with the House of Lotxb 
cun bo fairly occused of having, in the langungeof Lord Salis- 
nuuY, been chamotonzod by anything but seiitmients of 
tion and respot t. W e must say that we do nut think it at all upon 
to this crjtiouun. Tiie i^eers complained Umt they hod no work 
'^io do ; and the Govornmunl, wishing to ploaso them, iutrurlucod 
the Licensing Bill lu the Upper House. The Peers made many 
enungvs m the Ballot Bill ; and the Government not on^ 
adopted all Umt they |K>]isibly ouuld, but actually tried to adopt 
more tlum tho llouso ol Commons would allow tlietu to adopt* 
The Peers liave thrown out tho Commons Enclosure Bill, on 
which much pains had been bestowed, without a murmur 
Irom tho Government. Lord Caiuns exUnguishod mstan-* 
toncously the humble flame of tho Ciiahc£LLon*s sdtemo for 
Law Itetorin, and tho Ministiy liud not a word to say, Only 
last week l^th law ollicors of tlie Crown entirely and 
jxisitivoly deeJmod to havo anything wliatevor to do with 
any q^tion of law reform, because all law refarm must 
on the good ploosuro of the Peers, and there 
saying what the good pleasure of the Peers might 
tliu IS treating tho Lords with a want of respect, 
they must indeed be exacting. There only remains the 
advice of tho Ministry to tho Crown mH to comply willi 
Lord Abinoku's Address. But surely this was a very stnall 
inattor. A veiy elaborate scheme far roi^arranging the posi- 
tion of officers of (he scientific farces liad b^n loijg pre- 
paring, and was anxiously expeefad. Lord AsiNoea carried 
an Addresx in which the Lords requesUKl tlmt the sdfaum 
might be delayed far further inquiry. The Crown was advised 
to reply that any delay i#oold be prejudieial to the inUnresti 
o(,tfae service, andthot everything was r^ far the pfopceed 
shmge. The whole queetion, it most be remimberee^lsttned 
tifSMi wbethsf (here should or not be mejma of Bnghtsem 
end Artilknr. Ahnoet e:faoily e aimikr case happened itt 
the d»ye when Lord PAUUiisimi, with whom the Lords 
^ mtkBed, was Preauec* In 

the Xmdp Mried an AfUmm pmiag that Waksfleld 
IMMI lipQlJM mib be Aide Mdse town of e dis- 
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inoonvotiienoe^ and so the prayer of the Lords* address 
could not bo acceded to. The l^rds were porfectly patient 
^ under their failure, and nono of tiiom su^^gestod that tbo 
'Pmufi Minjstkb hod been insulting thorn and trampling on 
their feelings. 

XiOtd SAUsanST is somotimss accused of fighting tho battle 
of the Lords too warlhlT, and of looking out tdo eage^ for 
occasions of combat. Ail that can bo said is that different 
men carry on public busmiras in diiTercnt vrnyi, to tlie groat 
advantage of free assemblici^ and that Lord SALisncitv's 
mode of fighting for htnieelf and his friends is often at 
louMt very ^ectual, and veiy enlivening in an atmosphere 
otlierwjso apt to bo dull. Tho Poers and tho public would 
lose greatly if Lord Salisburv were not in nis place to 
fight after hit own fiuihion. What is important is that, 
after the fighting it over, tho conduct and position of the 
Homo of Lords, and the treatment it receives from the 
GovommeiU, shonld bo calmly examined and fairly judged. 
Violent invectivsfl against the House of Lords, and violent 
XMuiegyrics of it^ arc to be e^iually deprecated. The Govern* 
ment, whatever may have been its disposition previously, has 
not, we think^ treated the House of Lords badly this Session. 
On the contrary, if it is to bo blamed at all, it is for tho too 
great servility it has displayetl, and for the attitudo of do* 
pressed inferiority it lias aasumod, in treating the House of 
JiOrds as the solo masters and arbiters of Law Keform. 
In many respects the House of Lords has appeared to ad* 
vantage during the twelvo luonthB of which Lord Salisbury 
spoke^ and in some respects it has not appeared to ad- 
vonto^. The reproach involved in Mr. Glaiistume's famous 
saying, that the Peers often behave like men up in a balloon, 
was zmt tmnieiited by a body which sliot down cm a 
wondering world the oxtraordinary devico of the optional 
Ballot, Lord Cairns, again, who hss now tho Held of law 
retbrm entirely to himself, may have judged prudently in 
keeping back bis real intentions and plans, so os in duo 
tima to bring them fortli for tho delight and instruction of 
eveiybody; but he certainly did not give nuich iudicutioii, 
when he was crushing out tlio Chanckllor’s nchouic of Jaw 
reform, how he himself will fill up tlie gap. The only im* 
poftant debate is tho Lords this Hesmon, that on Uiu Washing* 
ton Treaty, was not up to the level of their traditional 
excellence on sueh questions. Tho truth seems to bo, that 
tbo Hotise of Lords has not lost weight or authority this 
Sesaioit, but neither has it gained ; and that during an tin* 
eventful period of its history, it has been treated as well by 
tho Government, luid hoe had os little to complain of, an is 
posttbJo when a Liberal MiuiaCry rules witii a Cousorvative 
znajori^ in the Peers. 


MEXICO. 

T HB death of Ju.\Res is a misfortune to a country which 
baa no more urgent want than the need of political 
stability. Even Mexicans proliably respect a ruler who, witli 
ox without pretence of re-election, bos retained power for half 
a generation. Nearly all Englislimon who have hod a diplo* 
matio or commercial knowlodgo of Mexico iigreo in attributing 
to Uio late PiiESiOENT the rare quality of personal integrity. 
« Although he was not indifferent to his own political aggrandize* 
ment, he seems not to have been open to [>ecuuiAry corruption. 
If he waaoruel to his enemies, and oilousively indifForent to 
international rights, it will be rotneiubered that ho was a full* 
blooded Indian, and that ho was not worse than his rivals and 
prudeeossora, the Miramons and Santa Annas. It would bo 
riufo to foimd any preforonce for a Mexican faction on its 
title of Liberal; but perhaps the hostile clerical party ie still 
more ineoonoilably opposed to good government. Tbo {)opu* 
larity which Jvakre enjoyed in his later years was in a great 
measure earned by his dotermined resistance to the French 
invadMJOsd to their Austrian nominee ; nor is the unnceossory 
Qxeotttica of tho EtBperor Maximilian regarded by patriotio 
Mexiouia as a hlundeEX or a crime. If there should hereafter 
be a Mexioan history, the retreat of the foreigners from tite 
country and the death of their chief will prol^Iy amume in 
tho popular imagination beroio pro^rtions. It will be un- 
ueoOMary toroeord the real cause of the foiluro of the French 
eimerhiieiit in tho unforosoMi coUa^ of tho Southern Con* 
fodmoy, md in the menaoing atutode which the Federal 
Qofeftnneat woe ooneoMently enabled to assume. It will 
. alio tteiBBtinaeluUo problem mmhor tho 
of llte Bfsqpm ndght not 
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ment ; and ho oornmitted an ^ditional fonts in entrust- 
ing tlie conduct of tho enterprise to a coarse end un- 
sCruphious soldier; but the Archduke Maximujan was 
a ruler of a higher order than an indigenous adven- 
turer, and he brought w*ith him the traditiesur of the hi^eit 
European civilization. The Emperor NAPOLEOg penu^ 
imposed upon ^ himself when he announced his purpose of 
elevating tne Latin race in the Western hemisphere. dCAaaSi 
who was Latin only in language, was naUir^ly incapaUPhof 
appreciating tlie benevolent intoutions of tho invader* 

Since the death of Maximilian there have been no diplo- 
matic relations between Mexico and the, Eoxopeon Powers. 
Ck>Dfident in recent success, aod in ii^cessible remotenoai, 
Juarez ailocted to resent tho recognition of the Empire, 
though he must have been well aware that England at mast hs- 
variably acknowledges the existence of actual Govemments. Ho 
may probably not have wishctl to be troubled by presanco . . 
of authorised observers and rcqiorters of the condition of the 
licpublic. The roads were infested by highwayman; the 
treasury in one of the richest countries in the world wae 
occasionally empty, and (hero were constant mtuoors ^ 
insurrections in the more distant provinces; yet there i», 
reason to believe that industry and commeroe had to a 
certain extent revived, and th.Tt the people were in- 
creasing in pros|>erity. Immediately before tbe^'Jeatfa of the 
I'REsiD&NT a more than ordinarily serious rebellion in the 
Efistern States had been suppressed ; and a contemponmeous 
intrigue of tho clerical faction under tho load of the Chief- 
Justice Tejada had simultaneously failed. Juarez had ap- 
pointed a now Ministry, possessing, as it is said, Tmusiml 
ability and infiucuce, and on the whole tho oonditiozi of 
Mexico seemed to be comparatively hopeful. It is strai^ 
that tho unexpected death of the President is attributed only 
to natural causes ; ond it is well that Mexican polities are not 
complicated by suspicions of assassination. By tho Consti- 
tution of the Kopublic the Chief* Justico succsedi Co the 
vacant Presidency ; but if Tfjada wishes to retain power he 
will probably be com{>ollcd to break with his cleric^ allieeti 
The Liberals have proved by their inaintenonco of Juarez 
as President for many years that they are stronger than Iheix 
adversaries; and it is not to be supposed that they will 
ocquicsce in a political revolution arising from WRCeideub 
it IS true tliat the French Government proposes in consequence 
of tho death of J uarkz to renew diplomatic intercourse with 
Mexico, tho now President may poriiapa incur suspioion if 
ho is too ready to ouoourage overtures of friendsliip. The 
French expedition and the scheme of tho Empire were first 
suggested by Mikamon, who was at that time tlie chief of the 
dericai party. There is not tbo smallest risk of a ro|iettti{m 
of tbo Emperor Napoleon's undertaking by the present or bf 
any ftituro French Government, but tbo people of Mexico are 
probably not well acquainted with tho political condition of 
kuropo. 

Tbo natural capabilities of Mexico are unsurpassed, but it 
is im^iossiblo to judge whether tlio population is compoumt to 
profit by its opportunities. Tlio colonial administration of 
8pala was feeble and depressing, and tlio tedious war of in- 
: dcpcadcnco produced no considerable loader or vigorous 
statesman. The Spaniah raoo has degenerated in a mxe^ 
climate, and notwithstanding tlie comparative aucceia of 
Juarez, it is still uncertain whcihor tho descendants of the 
Aztecs and of Uieir subject tribes are naturally capable 
of attoining a high civilization. The Spaniards in America 
have been less strongly prejudiced than eome other natione 
against tho inferior raced around them. From the lliiie 
ot* the oonqueat, descent in the female line ftobk a 
family has never been regarded as discreditable. The cuetoma 
mid religion of Spain as well as its language have been not 
unwiilingiy adopm by the natives ; and consequently there 
is no marked division of the inhabitonta of tho country into 
hostile classes. The neighbourhood and example of the great 
Bepublic in the North have probably not bten advamageoaa 
to Suites which required a strotm and ind^endent Govefti- 
ment fiagyfee Kio Grande to Cape Hosn the ex-cokmtete 
of Spai|w||||^ themselvoi xam for polMoid ebe^|4^ 
or con:(l||||HHHM most po^erfiU and best governed {UM 
South Smpizo of Braafl^, whidi had die 

Ibrtime tMjllpPi^ tram^ilaistatkm an aneieDt dymnl^* fo 
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Tte 4 ang«r of ftitibio umoxatSoB to tbe Utdtod SMw It 
pobibfy hm iamiaoot than it opptwod to be tmn^ yem 
HWh "preew by which Tenui ww fint decadied from 1 
the Mesicao ScpubBc, md then edmiued into the Ajnorieaai 
00^ Boomed to admit of indoihuto lopetitiooe It waa am 
nerioan advontavon to eottlo in a eparaely inhabHoa 
L tmitory, afid then to doelaco thehr izid^peiidenoe } bat 
one of the motieoe fbt aoquinng Toomi ww the dealie of 
extending the area of davery, whicli Ibr numy yeaiA oon^Ued 
die foreign policy of the United Hmtea. Wlion California was 
added lo the United Btates by an easy conquest, tho Demo* 
ointi and their Soutliem allies wore disapj^inted by tho 
refusal of the settlors to admit the institution of idav^« 
There is no longer any question of slavery between tho United 
States and Hexioo; and the vast territories wliich were 
aoquhred.in the last war urc atili hut thinly occupied. Prudent 
, Amcnomis fully understand tlvnt tboro is no room in ^eir 
system ^ colonies or d^ondoncics, and thattboir institutions, 
however convenient they may l>o for territorial expansion, aro 
only suited to a tolerably homogeneous commmuty. Tho 
Southern negroes, who have been but imperfectly assiinilatod, 
have no political tondoiioies except those which they copy from 
their ncaghbours and former mastors. The Mexicans, on tho 
other hand, if they wrerc coinpiercd, would Ixjadmittod into the 
Union witli equal political rights, ultliuugh tlioir traditions 
and toodeiicios aro tliosu of ^pniunrds and oi Ciilh olios. Tho 
suQCoaslbl opjxisition which Wiu otlcrod to (icueriU G cant’s ill- 
judgod projtfct of iinncxuig San iiounn^jo was pr<*bably die- 
tated by a wise reluctance to include in tho Union un aiiou 
population. Six millions of Mt^xioau ctti/!ous would bo more 
unmanageable tlian a handful ol island inulattocs. It is po»- 
siL»le that Um Ainorican Govornnicjiit may hereafter adopt tho 
intemiodiato course of OBtabliHhing a nomimil or virtual pro- 
tectorate in Mexico. Tho right of rcstniining adjacent 
anarchy is indupondeni of international juriiqirudonco, and it 
is founded on an antorior natioH/il right. J laviiig penitnptorily 
forbidden tlm intedicrcncu of KurojK) witli Ujo misgoverned 
States of tho Ainoricau continent, tho predominant Power has 
assumed tho rosponeibihty of maintaining lioino kiQ<l of order 
uru world. Tho eucccrisor of Juaelz will have 
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the opportunity oi' proving 
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THE PRICE OF MEAT. 

T he high price of meat is so serious an ovil that wild and 
irrelevant projects lor iner< a*iiiiy the supply or diiiiinyi- 
ing tho domaud may l>e expected to receive a Ikvuurablo 
hearing. To excited assonihluges in the ouiMkirts of Man- 
chcKter tho most o?)vious corrvoiivo ax)iicarH to bo ihc rtJ]»cal 
of the Privy Couuml rules. Pour thousand pcrwma are naid 
to havo voted unaniunnisly in favour of a revolution that the 
Government ought u> ahoiiidi tlio reHlnetionH oh the importa- 
tion of foreign cxtltk. About tim same time Mr. Fousij.k liml 
to answer anxious inquincM in tho Ilou.so of Comuions us to 
the preatutions which liis deptti'Uucnt may bo tAking agaiiist 
the tlurcsiicued reappcriranco oftiie faud disease in England. 
The pluguo on tlik oecaHiun is apinoaching (rom Uic RaUic ; 
iind cargoes of diseased (;iiU]e havo i>oen fsliipped to Leith, to 
Hartlc}H>ol, and to ono or two other E.iHUrn l>orU. I’he 
}Vi^ Council is on its guards ii:<d, altiiuugh Mr. 
declines tf> prohibit impcrtalions from ll /Ittein, ho requires 
firom the imj>orlcr a guuxantoe, secured by a j*<:aahy of 
i,oooi^., that the cattle ‘ shall l)o nully tho produce of 
Holstein itself, and that d-iey slmll not inonsly have btion 
landed in that country on thdr Hay from C'Tuiiatadt. The 
pasaionafo ikmands of tlie Lancashire woikmcn would, if they 
were granted, bavo a suicidal effect. Wiicn a couilagrution Is 
raging in a city, it is a mlsforiunu that it should bo necesHOry 
to blow up buildings to leeward for the purpose of stopping 
the pre^osa of tho ilamcs ; but it would bo m grievous error 
deterred from necessary nica^iiros 4j[|j||||wity by tbo 
JR^ests of ocoupiors wlio femr to bo foil hoil||j||||K fhe 

{ b^gue broke out in England tivo or the best 

riends of the eonsuiiur of mcfit, os wolfwiPPfo profluot^, 
were tiio local Asaucwiioa^ which, in Abcrdeensliire and in 
districts, poremptordy sUimped out ilto j^jhiiknco by tbo 
‘^'fitruction of tW iufoct^ caiih;. Tb^ aniioits of the lowne 
Miy 1^ excused for a Vut*}4cfou fiiat IWmcm and gtssjors 
^ selifoh grounds dist^nw^e fdreign importetiou^ but 
tho public futlYoritios rte.moro argent duty Am 
to j»f»veat iftcoji^ion tvbieh ikiitght convert dearth inlo 
fiimiim. At one of dm meetbga tbo {arsons pment 
Jigged tbamsKdvos to disfeTEse wi& Ao tm of buich|ik% 
.for a month ; {t:.d thty also wUbod ibat IWljuiuient 


should fonpomnly or ptraiMDieiitfy ptdtiibit dt# Musun^^on 

of VMl and kmb. A fbrduw woktion 
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indieatwl a wbimsical frdkh in tim OBMUpotattOt hf m polmlaf 

wdlL Bafocu public uioettogi wsaa iwoouted Cmma’a 

eouxtim pK«q[Ku^ shwildttgidamby hfodoCtt^ 

the ilow of the tide. Aa oariiur iumI wiser age 

inultlHy of an endeavour on the |iart of die oec to kick agabu* 

dm goad. No resolution of any meothig wiU procure i^r jA 

wiiat is worth lOc/. in the ismikot. 

It is poaaiblo that gonord absttncnco from the flenh of im^ 
mature auiiuals might for tho time tend to reduce the price 
of bocf and muttou ; but artifroial intofforeoco with pro* 
ductivo industry is not the way to make commodMoe ouinp. 
If Essex liirmorH were priddbiiod by law from soiling oalvtxi 
to London buidiers, they miglit jnirhapi take to growing 
grain oro2>s xathoi* than to fottening oxen for sdo. Tke uq* 
edttcatud or haif-tKlucoted mind, oven tn tho home of Free* 
trade, invariably juntpa to the concluslou Uifit economic 
derangomoiUs ought to ho ructiiled by arbitikry legio- 
iation. A rite in tho price of mutton will discounige 
more c/Toctlvcly than any Act of Parlmuia&t (he exccMOfo 
oousumption of Jamb. It is undoimihly true tltot the flesh of 
tlm grown*u}> onimni is more fiolauUiie and more nutritious 
than when it i^ interoeptod in its progross to maturity. A 
goiicml strike against tiio butchers would have the eftW of 
rondering meal both scuro<yr uinl dcuror. The poor and Strug- 
glitig mviiibms c>f ilm tmdo would, if the strike were gonem, 
probably be obiigm] to relmqtuidi tlte buiiifu!*ss, and their 
wealthier CTOiupoiiuirtt would cunKotpicntly And additional 
fiicdity for recouping themsclvos ibr inlcruisdiato loss and in* 
contmicnco by an additional ptTc<.*iilagc on their prices. Tlio 
further n-so of price will bo ptiriiiilly, but {>GraiaTiemIy, 
ohecked by the «nilbrcotl frugality of the ciassos who will be 
cojn[>ollod to diiinniBh ihoir consumption of meat. One oi' 
tbo niiosl rcrnarkublo results of the tnaaviiitcturing pix>sj>erity 
of Uio iuMt fivc-ambtvvoaty years has boon tlio incrc}iiS<^ de- 
miind, not ineroJy Ibr butch wr*« watjait, but for, flic most oxpen^ 
sivo joints, amur^g higlily-puid workmen. Artisans have, 
like other [lorsons, an undoubted right to ftfamd their incomes 
as they choose ; and in ntatiy inttiancos they have tliought fit 
to csAivort. high >vng(n)ijitu nutritious dinners. During the 
same time the doinesLic supply of meat has been largely in- 
creased, not only by llio imuntenancc of larger heads of 
stfjck, but by iuij>rovoun*ntrt in breeding and lading whicdi 
bring and <amIo earlier niu> Urn juarkot. All restrin- 
tjuui», except for t^miUiry pur^^osern, uu the imjM^rtation of csttio 
luive Jong hiiico ImMi abi»<>luody alx;lishod ; and tho trade in 
derei im ai, wIikIi JiiUA been roiidcro<l {HUuiible by the facilities 
of ruihvuy transit, luia largely increuMid the availublc supply 
of UiQ town pu]>ui.itum. Nevertheless the demand has aft* 
vain '^d more nqudly limn tho supply, and the prruvmi dearth 
rfjfeulu partly from irujrcusfjtl oousinnption, portly prom the 
fill in the value of gold, and in some degree from tho kuo> 
of ]if»l and dry liumuiors from 1867 to 1 870, There 
is not tho Buialh-Bt use iu {^Msing votes of corisurc on natuntl 
opurations. 

li inuht Ikj allowed that Mauchoster workmen Are wi#cr than 
Boiiie meinboia of rarliiuuent:, in;uiinuch an they attribute tia) 
Oil ol which they couiphdn to a real though mode-quate and 
miavoidiibio cause, ^uc consumphou of Imiib and vml is a 
vt ra Cfsinfa of tlm Kcarcuy of mmtoij and beef. It is also truo 
tliat resirictions ou the niqK>ri{UiOii of fon-ign cuttle, tljou;j;h 
they may provide ample cornjicusvui'iu for vimir direct o[Hiia- 
lion, nocfiflfiarily dimuiiali (he supply. Mr. Jamk.4 Howaiio 
A nd Mr. Wiu.s llosiaxs, when Uiey i-ikc the op/iortunity «d’ 
airing their J.ivounto tliourics on land tenure, arc more remote 
from tho truth us to tlio pricoof umat iliati tho ruuchanics who 
meet at Pendleton and A(x;ringicin. Tiie stato of public imsjiiessi 
j fortunately preverjUid Mr. llowAxo Irani jmxjeediug witli a 
notico for inquiry into the rolAtioii between the high prh^ of 
j un/at and the injso<iurity of tlm tenant formorf^ cauitol \ und 
Mr. Wnr.,»( Hoskyxs was not loss Imppily rciidcm^i unnblc to 
show fliot frit cattle would bo cbeapur, if, according to ilm 
Ix'vii proccdmit, a part of flic property of the lapdownu* 
were to be traosforred l»y purchase te tbo occupier. N^u. a 
idiigk beast in England is less fot, and tiot a Hingle flock in 
less t^ci^us, bc^uso tlvs kud beUmgsto tho pci'Koiw who 
have fohorifod or bought it, and not io die farmer who ]ua<« 
ooutnicted to occupy it. It is not true flkt flic caj>iul oi 
tiommt froniijeri is iiitecui^ ; or^ if ouy changct^iu the 

fouui Ibe qc^stiou oqgU/fo be dispas^ 

ttkasiteljr tsforonce nccicfoatul pre 
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knowB perfectly well that no power confiarred on a tenant of 
pnrchaaing an absolute interest in the land could tend to 
cheapen beef or mutton; and it is highly undesirable to 
suggost to irritated maltitodes the erroneous belief that the 
conmtion of landed property has anything to do with their 
BufTerin^a. The cultivation of antipathies between different 
classes b not likely to bo neglect^ by professed agitators 
and demagogues. No popular orator will remind a public 
moetifig of workmen that the body to which they 
belong is at the present moment busily engaged in exertions 
to increase the oost of all articles of consumption. It is true 
that Trade Unions have not vet caused a rise in the price of 
butcher’s meat, but when their organization b adopted by 
hirm-labourers, a new element will be introduced into the 
^ expense of all agricultural productions. 

Some of the speakers at Pendloton spoke with reason of 
the rise in the price of coal as a grave misfortune, yet there 
was probably not a workman present who had not sympa- 
thizou with the successful efforts of the colliers to obuiin 
higher w^os and shorter hours of labour. The additional 
payment has incidentally diminislied the efHcioncy of labour ; 
and the colliers ihomsoives openly avow their intention of 
stinting the supply for the express purpose of keeping up prices. 
The artificial scarcity has raised the price not only of coal, but 
of iron, and of every fabric which is produced by steam power ; 
and the iron- workers and otlier operatives in turn are demanding 
higher wages and sliortcr hours. Of the reckless gratification 
which dissatisfied workiuon and demagogues derive from the in- 
juries which they infiiet on the Gommunity,n8triking illustration 
was furnished at a recent meeting of malcontent railway ser- 
vants. Mr. Baxtkh Lakolky, who prosidod, is reported to 
have boasted tl>at there was in consoqucxicc of the partial 
strike a great block of goods on the London and Nurtli- 
Wostern Kaihvay ; and that many tons of poriabablo food bad 
to be sent down to Willosdon to bo buried. Tho Secretary 
added that the Company had lost 70,000/. by tho non-delivory 
of moat. If the railway freight formed u quarter of tho whole 
price, it would follow, supposing tho atAtemoiit had been true, 
thattwo hundred and eighty tliousand pounds’ worth of butcher’s 
meat had boon destroyed in two or throo days through tho action 
of tho railway servants. It is sliocking to find that oven an 
angry mob can applaud the waste of an amount of wholo- 
some food which would have provided a day’s consumption for 
the whole of London ; and a still graver feeling is caused by 
tho comi»lioity of those who are not workmen, but possible 
candidates for motro|)olitan boroughs. Mr. BaxteuLanglky’.s 
' BiUbfaotiou in the Bup[X)flod burying of many tons of meat at 
Wiilesdon may be -commended to the attention of tho work- 
men who mot ut Pendloton end Accrington. It happily 
appears from tho statement of tho 8<icrotnry of tho London, 
and Notth-Western Company that tho railway servants ond 
their advisers wore misled by tlioir too ardont wisluis. Wliea 
labour is engaged in a general conspiracy against consumers, 
it is not surpri.sing that prices should riso. 


FRANCE, 

A S M. TniKas draws near to tho safo haven of a proroga- 
tion, tho storms which have lately bcoii raging round 
him seoin to die away. Tho season of tho year has had some- 
tiling to do with this subsidence of the waters. A Lcgislaturo 
cannot declare that it has no confidence in the Executive, and 
then at once ivljourn for throo or four months. If it is bent 
upon taking tho governinont out of tlio hands in which it is 
now placed, it must at least go on sitting until it has deter- 
mineni to whom tlio government shall bo committed for tho 
future. But to go on sitting during August and 8cptombor 
involves a aaorifieo of jiersonal comfort which even patriots 
can hardly bo expected to make. The obvious oltomativo is 
to allow tho differences which have divided the Conservative 
party from the PziKStDXNT to slumber imtil the re- 
turn of winter makos life at Versailles again agreeable. 
A quarrel, it has boon truly remarkcil, can be taken up at 
any time, but an autumn spent in political discussion is an 
autumn euUrcly lost. For the present, therofore, all thought 
of dining tho Bordeaux compact has been given up. Con- 
sidering the peouliar vagueness of the arrangement which goes 
te tills name, nothing has boon lost by tliis abandonment. 
!1^ i^rdeaux compaot was not only an understanding which 
mil liavot' reduced to it was nii uudmianding tlio 

^ never went so for as to compare notes upon 
^ lUpiia Haw understood. It was a «om|sict in the sense 

tih# nty ^ ^ ^ pumps is a compact. Tho 

men of alT their, 


special views and placed themselves at IL Tuixiiafk disposal, 
in order not to embarrass one another in the common eflbrt 
to keep afloat. In so far jos this compact is still existing, 
it is BO from the continuance of the state of efikisi 
which gave it birth. The indemni^ has still to 
bo paid off; the army of occupation has atiil to be got 
the country. Men of all parties have to choose now, as 
to chooBO then, between letting M. Tuif.rs do the work and 
finding some one else to do it. If they were agreed upon tiie 
impossibility of tlie latter course in the spring of 1871 , thm 
is nothing to lead them to a different couclusiou in the summer 
of 1872. It is true that a new orator has shown himself in 
the Assembly, and that many, perhaps a majority, of the 
deputies would bo glad to see M. n’AuDiFFRET-PAWluiKa 
President instead of M. Thiers. But it docs not follow that 
oven those in whom this feeling is strongest would like to see 
it reduced to action. M. D’AcDiFKucT-pAsqciCR has not 
negotiated a loan of 140 millions whicli has been covered 
twelve times over, lie docs not command the confidence 
of ^moderate Kcpublicans and tho acquiescence of extreme 
Hepublicans. Even if ho has tlio stuff to make a good party 
Minister, ho would not be tho .accepted ruler of France. 
That tho Bordeaux compact should enure to the benefit of 
one or tho other |>arty in tho country was inevitable ; that it 
should enure to tho benefit of the jxirty with whoso name the 
existing Government is identified was highly probable. But 
unless tho Jtepublicuns are unfairly in possession, tiie Bight 
have no ground for complaint. A Government in possession 
must be slrcngthonod by any understanding which leaves it in 
possession. If the Bight wish to repudiate this interpreta- 
tion of what took place at Bordeau.v, their obvious course is 
to turn out tho Government in possession. It is clear that 
they have abandoned all thought of doing this, and aro going 
to enjoy tho vacation with M. Thikus btill firmly planted on 
their shoulders. 

But if Uio Bight have postponed thoir darling visions to tho 
combined re(iuiremcnu of the weather and politics, they have 
taken care to show that thoy have learnt no more wisdom 
than was imperatively demanded by tho clay’s requirements. 
In tlio Hitting of Monday last they were just as excited and 
juiit iv3 unreasoimblo as thoy were before they had determined 
to put up with M. Till Kits from inability to provide him 
with a successor. The object of their attack was M. Gam- 
BETTA, and tho ground on which it Wiis rested was liis alleged 
participation in fraudulent contracts during tho war. A 
certain M. NAquKr, a chemist of some eminence, but 
avowedly ignorant of military matters, was ap|)ointed a 
member of a Committee for studying the best means of de- 
fending tho country. In this capacity ho is charged with 
having advised the purchase of certain batteries at 7 5,000 francs 
each, when M. Lkcksnk, another agent of tho Government, 
ofteied to get them for 35,000 francs. It is not denied tliat 
tho larger of tliese two sums was given, or that M. Lecesne 
did assert tliat ho could get tho same guns for tho smaller sum. 
But M. NAQUETand M. Gaudktta both maintain that they 
had doubts whether M. Lf.cesnf. was sufficiently in earnest 
in the matter, lie was too much of a man of business. He 
thought too much of the price at wliich weajpons could begot, 
nudtoo little of the paramountncccpsity of gettiiig weapons at any 
price. M. Gamcltta adds that he did not believe tlio tender of 
55,000 francs to be seriouH, and consequently ho was not dis- 
posctl to waste precious time in higgling over it This account 
of the affair is at all events perfectly reasonable. Tho one 
object which M.(.«axuctta and his subordinates had heforo their 
eyes tvus to go on fighting os hard and as loug as they could. 
No doubt men admiaistoriug affairs in tliis spirit would olten 
be told by men of cooler temper that they were Joying too 
much for the arms which tliey were buying on all sides. No 
doubt it would often be pointed out to them that, if they would 
only commission such or such a person to look out for a 
good bargain, ho would be able to get as good arms as 
they were b^ing at less than half the price. It h, 
only tlie oWiWty — so familiar to every one who has «0» 
furnished li house — that buying in a hurry meana baying 
at a disad^itaitiege; and that, if the purchaser will oni^ 
wait until ho a good opportunity, he tvilJ get a great deid 
more fi>r his money. But M. Gambxtta had no choiee open 
liim. It waae«enti[al,ifhe waste buy at ail, that he sbottld 
in ahurry. To wait for a fovourable opportunity wouM haye 
been to wail until there was no object in baying eitiMtrv*^ ^ 
ill. He may Iwve been wrong of oourpa In ^ 

Naquet a member of die Couiinittoe. and he I M IW * NeeW 
may have been wreug in diswusting tim-eoei^ 

But these were at moat enure of 3tidf«!Wi^ ee^ 

to be no lo eustesn the eoaeliiwlo^ 80 w- 
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SMoiel j improbable, eitlier one or the other hed any 

eorrupt motive for what they did. 

Notwithstmidiiig this, the Right have had the folly to treat 
the opntra^ made under the Government of Nauonal De- 
fence as aimilar iii kind to thoea made under tlie Empire. 
!l%g^ave ehut their oyee to the didermioe there ia between 
eMpmta entered into in cold blood, when there was no imtue- 
ddUe cause for haste, and contracts entered into in the very crisis 
of a war, when every moment had its value, and victory or 
defeat might turn upon the troops getting their arms a few 
hoars sooner or later. Caution and comparison wore duties 
in the former caso,^ but they would have been criiuos in the 
latter. The business of the War Dopartuiont under tlie 
Empire was to get the largest possible roturu for the money 
voted, to make the French miny ail U>ut those who paid for it 
intended and supposed it to be. The business of tlie War 
Department under the Government of National Dofeiico was 
to get whatever roturu for tlieir money they could got 
quickest, to make the French anny not what those who paid 
for it wished it to be, but what it was possible to make it 
under the circumstances. No price that could have been asked 
for anus would have justified M. Gauhlita in refusing to buy 
them so long as ho bad the money to pay fur tiieui, and llioro 
were none to bo got cheaper in the same space of time, in 
their engernoss to involve the Republic in the disgrace which 
has overtaken the Empire, the Right have overlooked all 
this. They have cause enough to dislike and four M. GAUnKTi A, 
but they might at all events have Imd the wit Uj s<*o (hat such 
blind hatred as theirs can only du him service. If they hud 
declared that, in spito of much that was uninU^lhgiblo 
to them in the contracts made l)y hia authority, they declined 
to call him to account for what ho had done in defending 
France against the invader, they might have gained credit for 
a patriotic suporiority to parly passion. But to class him 
with Napollon 111 ., as one of their npoakers did on Moii" 
day, to say that now that justice liad been done on the authors 
of the war it remained to do justice on tlioso who conlinued 
the war, is to exhibit M.Gamuetta to the country in the light 
in which ho moat desires to bo seen. The pcuHaiitry and the 
soldiers know how M.Gamdmta fought on to the lust, how un- 
tiring was his resolution, how unreuaing his energy. Al)ove 
and beside all cousidcratjons of ]irudcncc nml economy 
tills great fact remains, and the Rigiit could not jxissibly 
have done a worse thiiig for themsclvi.H ihaa to Jbr- 
znnlly dissociate ihcnisolvoa from all that was heroic 
in tlio war, and to inuko o\er to the Left whatever credit 
Franco has gained in Kurope from tJie catjip(Aign on the 
Loire. A wiser spirit had walchod over the preparation 
of die resolution upon which the doliafe turned. The ( om- 
niitteo had simply proposed that their Re^Kjrt sliould be 
referred to the department.^ of JuHtice, War, and Finance, 
and this the tvholo Assembly could htivo HU]ipojlc:d. But 
Mv D’At’DJnri-'fcT-pASiiiriEn could iiof refrain Jroiu saying 
that this reference inoant censure, though it eKpre;>sud none, 
and upon this issue half the AsM:m)jly refused to vole. 
The most advanced Republican could not have wislieti tlie 
Session to end in n manner more di?uLbtioiis for the Right, or 
more injurious to M. i/AcmurKKi-FAMjOi&ifs claim to the 
post of Conservative loader. 


APPELLATE JUKISDICTIOX. 

r|nnE Report of the Lords* Committee on the singular 
X jurisdiction exorcised by their House and by the 
Judicial Committee is more interesting as u contribution 
to die spixmlative literature of the subject dian us the pro- 
bable biisis of any actual reform. There is unfortunately a 
sort of truth in the Solicitoh-Gekviial’s complaint tliat just 
now law reforms ore certain to be elbowed out of existence by 
the pressure of political measures in which the public, or the 
party, or the Cabinet, take considerably more iuterost than 
they leel in the delays, expenses, ami disaf^iotmenu of 
.llPkors to the Hoiumi of Lords. But this is nol quite on ex- 
haustive view of the subject, or we should never have any 
law reforms at olL In times of movement and of on almost 
revolutionary qiuit such as those in which the traditional 
* Ilyins of the Irish Churdi and the hard rights of Irish laud- 
^lonls ooiaU be swept awajf at the bidding of a Minister, poll* 
ticel questions are neeeieariJjr of a most absorbing cbssiioter, 
and yet the chances of oatrymg a strong measure of legal tfh 
construction were ineompai^Ty greater than they are now 
that the jo-calted Conservative vsactiem has set in. Notwlth- 
Stardtiig the rivalry of mm csetti^ changes, » mm 

duxteioiii heimsmsA than the Loan Cuaxckuos miglit have 


brought his oaigo of law reforms lafoly into port on the orist 
<«f the wave which two veare ago was big enough to roll over 
all pet^ obttaolee ; but Liberal fervour has greatly subsidiod, 
and what Mr. Gladstons ealis ptogreia and Hr. Disiusti 
(out of office) calls subveraion, sacrilm, conlhieation, and 
the like, is dooidedly out of ihshton mr the moment in 
legal as in other inatiore. The exoitomont involved In 
discussing useful Bills for regulating mines and abating 
nuisances con scarcely bo so absorbing as to blind 
men who would otlicirwise bo enthusiastio to the jpara- 
mount iiii{)oriunco of Law Reform. Tiio real difficulty is 
that you never can get uiv sufficient intorcst in the public to 
make law Bills o good uiowy investment for a Ministry that 
desires popularity, except during tiiosc sjxismodio periods 
throng which our politicul world pttssi>s at intervals almost 
os regular as tVioso wliioh plunge tliS world of commerce into 
alternate lits of inllatiou and panic. There is no likelihood 
for Boino years to ooino of a I'avourablo time Ibr tlio establisli- 
ment of large reforms in our juilicuiuro or our laws ; and wo 
doubt mucli whetlior tho vis inci tiw of Parliament would not 
bu too much ut present oven for such rutlier potty piodificii- 
tiona of existing Anomalies as tlio Lords* Conimitteo havo re- 
coinmendod. And yet they would not bo without thoir value, 
however much ono iimy be dis|K)Scd to lunilo at tlio highly 
conaorvativo, tlvough perhaps not wholly usoloss, Instinct 
which led tho Comniittuo to frame a scheino under wlnch*tIio 
ghost of A slmm House of Lords and tho flavour of on extinct 
CommiUeu of Privy Council would still bo allowed to haunt 
the puilieus of an ordinary tribunal of paid Judges absolutely 
supreme over Peers and Privy Oouncillf>rH alike. 

Tbo keoncHt roforinorH may bo sntihfiod in this country if 
tboy get tho realities they ilemuYid, though it may plouse ibu 
coTiKtilutod authorities to pretend iliut they are oonctMling 
nothing. The first condition of any reform of tbo AppullHtu 
Courts is that tho jurisdic lion Mliould bo oxoi-ciHed by an 
ade<}UAto Court of aderjuutidy paid professional Judges, in 
place of tho ulmoKt Auiriteur judicial boily which acts lU the 
nauie of tho House of Lords. In principle tho Peers* Com- 
miltco are jireparcil to accept this great change, but they 
stipulate that when the august Appoiluto Tribunal shall have 
pronounced judgment, the ilouH(3 of' Lords sliuli be uot only 
ulJowcd, but ioijiiind, hi ju'ctc nd that a decision witli which 
they liuve Imd absoluUly nothing to do, ami winch they arc 
nut to be suflcrcd to alter in the iiiiuutost particular, is aa 
order of their own Uoum;, and to ticket, and label, and docket, 
and enrol it Accordingly, wicli nil due solemnity. If ienrued 
and noble Lords like this kind of playing at Imlng Judges, 
thfTu is no rcuKoii uliy any ono should object, and tJiC pro- 
jnct will of courKo butixly mid tieligbt tho strsngo typical 
SeotBinan who in id\>;iyB <pioted us inclinable of believing that 
a paid lawyer ^ill decide a case iis well as an unpaid (>ocr. 
Coioriiul uborigincs will also Im tpiito easy in their niind;» 
when they leurn tlmt the Judges ol' the new Court will first 
go through the mysterious ceremony of being ^onsiitutod 
mciiibers of tho Pnvy Council. All those parts of the pro- 
po«il may bo acc^ pi-cd ns piirlcctly innocuous even by tlioM^* 
who ultHcli no impt^rlance to them ; but the notion 
summoning the mcml>crs of tho Court to the House of 
with an express prohibition to sit or vole os peers, may \ht 
higlily distiisiefui to lawyers whose triuriing Would ninku them 
very reluctant to occujiy u false jxjitition. 

Apart from this eiaborato trifling, tho schemo is in its 
OBSi'nco SAtisfactory except in one resjicot. It is projx^sed tu 
constitute a tribunal by s^dcction, ko fur as tho paid inenih<‘iM 
ore concerned, from tlio ranks of the judicial l>ody, and not 
from lawyers promoted solely for the purjioso of giving n 
qualification. It is further propOHcd to oflcr salaries of 7,00a/. 
a your, which will bu sullicient, and not, wc think, more t)i;ni 
sufficient, to give tho Governtncril ilio pick of tho Equity 
and Coinniou JL^w Bench. .So far tho i^ords are liberally dis- 
loosed enough to avoid tho rock on which the last Act 
caiiio to grieL But there still rematns a little blight of p.ir- 
simony which would go for to sli ip wreck tho whale solieme. 
Tho number of {laid Judges is profKwcd to bo limited to fou^ 
and the Court will have to do all tlio work bithoito donu 
by the Judicial Cooirnitteo, in addition to oil that the llousis 
of Lords has desisitcbod. Moreover the amount of this lalM>ur 
has up to the present time been kept down by tho enormous 
onjuslifii^lo expense and delay which have frightened 
nitto out of every ten suitori who have folt tbenisclvi s 
ogRieved from resorting to tho ultunato trilnioal. Practically 
foisaotthe coses which involve tho most important and dis- 
puted points of taw t^t eotne, im they ought to oouie, buA>ru 
the Hoioio pt Lorde the Privy Couuoilt but just those whero 

au euartaoiis aiiKiuut of money happens to be involved, or 
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ti’lioro the unsucuesefui euitor below if exoepluniiiUj wefttthy 
and iitigioiifl. If those obsteolee to appoalu ware removed, it 
IB piobablo that two Courto constantly sitting would bo hard 
prc^ttHod to kei>p down arrears, or, in other wo^b, tlio projectetl 
Court would always, or almost always, be compeili^ to ait 
in Uvo divisions. For this purpose two Judges for each 
division would not be a satisfactory (|Uota, even with the 
occamonul aid of the Lord Clmacellor ; and to fill up the Court 
as is ]>ropoacd with ox-ChanceUorH and Law Lords, sitting 
gratuitoUMiy,und perhaps grudgingly, beside mkriod colleagiios, 
wJ 11 not bo a lioHirubio way of saving a iuw thousand pounds. The 
truth is that the system of gratuitous judging is going dead. 


Fx>( httijcoilors act as [)aid arbitrators in preference to sitting j 
on JiouHO of Lords apjioaJs, and no ono blames them for pre- iJMPEp.oit 
fi'rring paid to unpaid service. There was sonu thing grand 
about the now moribund niotiiod of relying ou the gratuitous 
patriotism of retired Judges for work which certainly deserves 
payiiiont at least as much uh any other ibrm of public sorvicc; 
but now that this timc-iioiioui'€d practice is to be worn 
out, it aeoms to us idle to look to it for the purpose of sup- 
plomenting the deftcUi of a tribunal constituicd on the oppo- 
site theory. If a ]uiid tribunal is needed for the ndministration 
of jusltco in the Just resort, it slmuld be paid altogether, and, 
if BO, the number of Judges miuit bo moro coiibiderablo 
than tho Lords’ Committeo aro willing to allow. Tiiis is a 
d<'fcct which may bo easily remedied by adding three or f»)ur 
more salaries ol' 7,000/. ; and U* over the proposals of tho 
Comnuttoo lind shape in a Jiill, Fariiament will iiuvo to con- 
sider w hether this additional expense is too rnneh to bear lor 
tho sake of ostahlishing a thoroughly sound Court of Appeal, 
ll' the game is not tliouglit worth the euiidlc, the only ulter- 
^UJitUvs wril'ijfj to go oi\ with ilio existing arraiigonuaiU long 
ouougli to make it so. . ^ 


they were refitied aAtis&etum, tho PxttilNa wtmid ** find 

means to break Mr. CATACAZT'i nook.** phnM in not 

idiomatic; and yet It it difficult to assomo thftt it can have 
been invented or imngtued by a foroiguor. 

Some time afierwaida tho same Judge DenV who waa latd 
to be a siiareholder in tho Perkins Coinpanjr oonimiDaiaated 
to tho l^...diDK2»T Bome spurious desputohoa which 
sup[x>sod to have been exchanged between Mr. Cat^Scv 
and General Iuhatieff, who, according to a fake rumour 
circulated iu tho newspaiwrs, was believed to have soe- 
c^iedcd rriiicc Goutciiakoff as Chancellor of the Empire, 
in these remarkable documents, which wore evidently iurged 


some American 
was called 
Chancklluu 


ignorant of 
by his own 


Kussian 
Envoy “ 


fbrm% the 
our Czar,** 


— 9 

boro the title of Prime Minister. 


MU. CATACAZY AND TIIU AMEUICAN 
GOVEUNMKNT. 




OOMFi mouths have passed siuco tho American Governinont 
O puhlishod a surprising and amusing account of tho reasons 
which iuduced tho pRKSiDKi^r to demand tho recall of the lato 
Eussiim Minister. Tho oflbnding diplomatist was ncousod of 
having iutorfored in tho domestic politics of tho United Suites, 
of having auiioyod Senators au<l Roprosentntivos liy his irnpor- 
timity, of having intrigued against tho conclusion of tho 
Treaty of Washington, and of having libelled the PiiKSinENT 
and tho Si:oiinTAin’ of State in tho newspapers, it seometl 
strange that such charges, whether they were well founded or 
orrouooiis, should bo made public ; but it was satisfactory to 
bo assured that tho amenities of American diplomacy were 
not oxolusivcly applied to inUTcourao with England. Although 
no political importanco attaches to the trmisaction, those 
who aro curious in tho minor details of current history 
ouglit to coinploto th<?ir inlbrmation by reading a French 
pamphlet in which Mr. Catacazy gives hia own version 
of hia relations with iho American Governineni. .Soino 
of his sUitomoiUa incidentally illustruto tho spirit in which 
American claims ogninst foreign Governments aro habi- 
luttlly pro8ocut.od, ami tlio singular fixicdom of st^mo 
American functionarios from Europoan rcHtminUs. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Catacazy’s account, a merchant captain named 
Perkins had, during the Crimean war, ibrmed a [)rovisional 
contmot, which was never exooutod, for tho salo of a number 
of muskets to tho Kussian (rovernment. llo aitorAvards 
Accopted in satklaotion of his ckim a sum of 40/., having 
attempted in vain previously to dispose of it for ao/. After 
tho death of Perkins hi{i widow mdd hia suppvificd righta for a 
triHing sum to n lawyer named fcir>:WAitT, who procoedoil to 
form a Joint-Stock Company to pursue tho claim, with a 
nominal capital of 160,000/., fumisliing a precedent for tho 
recent onterpriso of the Ticliborno Bonds. It would bo in- 
toreeting to asoertain whetlicr tlio moro famous Alabtma 
(’Jaims have been Bubjeotod to a similar linaucial operation. 
Tho Government, of tlio Unitod Btatos from time to tiino 
presouiod the olaims of Stewart and lus Company to tho 
Ausaiau Govomiuent and to ite Minister at Waaiiington, and 
tiuatly tliey proposed to submit the ipiestion to arbitration. 
A Bussian Committee of which Mr. Cataoaky' was a 
membeor reported that fiie claims were basoloss and fmudu- 
lout; and Priuoe Go&tchakoff eousequeutly declined any 
liliittier discussion of tho matter. On Mr. Catacasy’s arrival 
gt Washington he reoetved a personal opplicatioiY trotn 
flivtiitkTt «hd from hia accredited agent, .Tassistro. tihrEWAiiT 
Bwian Minister that tk^iixsiojcNTk brother- 
was inllreBisd ^ the claim ; and that, if 


'i'ho princip.'d despatch contuinod a rude reproof to Mr. 
Catacazy for not having paid over a sum wliich was supposed 
to have been entruNted to him i'or tlio payment of tho Pkrkiks 
clairnantH. Mr. Hamiuon Fish, Yvilh marvellous credulity^ 
and iji entiro disregard of tho irregular manner in which 
tho tlocuincnta must have been procured if they had been 
gciminc, mentioned them to Mr. Catacazy witli the remark 
that they contained grave iuipuUitioiis on his churucter. On 
the indign.int denial of tlio Kussian Minister of tlie aiithon- 
ticity ul tiio despatches, Mr. Fibit refused to iii(|uiro into 
the origin of tho Iraiid ; and ho afterwards aBsertod that the 
pipers had boon obtained from Mr. Bouisco, the Kuaiian 
Secretary of Legation. It is unnoccaviry to add tliat Mr. 
Boinsco utterly denied the accusation ; and it is surprising 
that Mr. Fish could havo attributed to any liusBian tho 
absurdity of describing his iSovereign in an olfioial 
di)apatuh as our Czar.'’ There was no doubt that 
jn the papirs had boon liamlod to Dent by Stewart’s 
^ ' nsHociuto Tassesthu; imd'SiEWAUr hirnsolf avowed in a pub- 
lished JetitT his complicity in tho traiiMiction. It is well 
known that ibo ruksiiU NT is not lucky in hia cousins and 
brothers*iu“law ; and if Judge Dent bad boon on American 
Arisitlu:s, it seoma strange that ho sliould, without tho privity 
of theSECKivTAKY of Statk, bo tho niediutn of transmitting to the 
riiKMUENT docuinonts which purjiortcd to havo been taken by 
fraud or by theft from the archives of a Foreign Legation. 
Mr. 8 ummj( in his Into speech denounced General Grant as a 
wuuld-bo dosjiot on less plausible grounds. ^ 

An episode now" occurred which Mr, Catacazy c.TreAilly 
verifies by a facsimilo of Mr. Hamilton Fish’s letter. The 
Kussian Minister had been directed to buy a site for tho croc- 
tioii of ail Orthodox church, and it happened that Mr. Fisa 
had a piece of land which was, in Uio judgment of tho 
owner, suitablo for tho purpose. In a friendly letter 

he proposed to sell the ground for 8,000/., adding that 
by dispensing with tho aid of a land agent they might 
Hfivo some hundreds of dollars. Mr. Catacazy declined 
tho ofl'er, having, n.^ he asserts, ascertained by a profossiofial 
valuation that tho land was not worth half of Mr. Fish’s 
Bnnguino estimate. About the same timo Mr. Cassius Clat, 
formerly American Minister at St. Petersburg, wrote to Mr. 
Catacazy to express his opinion that tho Parkins claims, 
wliicli ho had himself been instructed to uige upon the 
Kussian Govcniment, had not tho smallest legal foundation.. 
Mr. Clay addod that tho conduct of the business during 
eight y e.ars by tho ox-Socretary of 8tatc, Mr. Seward, and 
Ins assistants did no honour to tho American name.’^ Mr. 
Clay m.eived his appointment Jroin Mr. Seward, and served 
under him during tho wholo or tho greater |Mirt of hk term of 
office. That a diplomatic ^ent should publicly denotmee to 
a foreigner tho policy of hia own immediate official superior 
is an American innovation on the practice of civilized States. 
This is the same Mr. Clay who once informed Mr. SzwARiD 
in a formal dcspatcli tliat tlio Emperor of Russia had re« 
coived him graciously and had conveised with him in 
** exccliont American.” It is not less charaeteriatio of 
Mr. Catacazy’s cerrespondent that, after his appoiutiDeiiS 
as Minister to Kussia, he made a violent Rpeeoii 
England at a public meeting in Park. - Jm his 
to Mr. Clay, Mr. Catacazy judiciously guarded him- 
aelf against the supposition that he might approve of the 
attack on Mr. SfiWARD, Hk instruetioua from the JBldWim 
were, as he says, to maintain friendly relatioini with omfawiW 
Americans of kil parties; and he prolhssM to have rapIWi te' 
the mmo ajj^it to a remoneiiaiioe addresied to him tSSf Hr. 
Fish for mainiaitting fiaendly r^tiooe whh MrV 
as the Bsaamir of Btatr asserted^ woa^a loiil Watt n 

^ madman, and had' lest hk* ose dk hi tim 
Catacazy with pei^ inoprie^ mm 
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Am* te oo«dd Qol irlOMd ihmi bliii thftooi^^ 

twill ftfoii^t7 iad 

To ttiodiimofliOTiQg attimpted to ]innnwt the nogotio* 
tifm of llio Waibiiigftpii Tmlf Mr. (UxAOAxr ofloco a fiat 
dooial; aiidke.«x|MDahbown ooadoetandtbeiiiflittto^^ 

Idi Gofonmiaat if lapiiblithiiig an obvioody^ gonoino mportf 
^IlMilaiikid hi ade^ot^ ^ Prinm OoirrciiAVorr^ of a convoy 
IRitioii widi on Amorioan itaUanw&i who may perhaps be 
Mr. HAMLTim Fisa biimi^, on the Prksidckt's otimnaiTe 
ineiaMto Coiigmeiii Doeem^r 1869 : — * £h bien ! * me die 
** M.X.| penaes-vouadn Mesange ooncemant T Angleterro ? 

** * Nous B7 aommei pas alloi de maiQ morte )\^ard de la 
" * enpeibe Attuon. J'eapdro qu^on en sera content k Saint* 
^ ' Petsnbouig, 0(1 Ton doit d^tester rAngletorro uutant quo 
" * ohea nous.* ** In England statefinien in Parliiunent, ut the 
Mansion House, and elsewhere, always affect to believe that 
the Amerioans reciprocate tlte frieii<ily feeling wliich is in 
Sngland bodi entertained and habitually expressed. Mr. 
Finij or M. X., in his candid ntteranoo of national hatred, 
only f^lowB the precedunta iumiihed by Mr. Oauuoum a 
gttieration ago, and by Mr. Dallas on the eve of the Civil 
War. Only a year or two before the people of the Nortliorn 
States were roused to indignation by the supposed absence 
of English sympathy, their Minister in un official de* 
, qpatoh spoke of England as an enemy. Mr. Catacazit, 
. instead of approving of tho language of tlie Message, 
remarked that the extravagance of tho Alabama Claiins 
proved even to those who were best disposed to tlio United 
States that die American Governmont was seeking, not com- 
pensation, but a ground of qxiarrcl. ** Yes,^ his interlocutor 
replied, ^ the amount of our bill is rutlior large, but it is good 
** policy to oak too much that one may get enough/* No 
comment which has been made on Uio Claims nnd on tho 
subsoqaent negotiations is more just or more instructive. Mr. 
CATACAzr, afb^r his experience of die Pi:itKiNs claims, was 
fully qualified to appreciate the elevated policy of tho Amcri* 
can Government, llo proceeded to 'declare that die Hussion 
Government detested no one, and lliat he Vjelieved that a 
couilict between England and the United States would be 
a calamity to the world. If Uussiun statesmen onlerLainod 
less purely benevolent intentions, tliey would not proclaim 
their malignant designs with Aiuerican candour, in answer 
to the desjatch die Ciiakclllou of the Ehi'ike communicated 
to the Minister his entire satisfaction with the Jangmige 
which hehoid used. Mr. Catacazy of course ropudiat(3s the 
libellous articles wluch were imputed to him by Mr. Fisif; 
and be produces loiters from tho evlitors of several journals 
to deny tliat be had ever conmiuniaitod to tiioiu any private 
^ information. It is certain that tho chargos w(*ro not bolievud 
by the Ruasian Government; but it is unucccsbury to cuter 
into the quarrel liotwcv ii Mr. Catacazv and Mr. Fimi. Tho 
undisputed and coliutcral fiortioiis of his statements are to 
uninterested bystanders die inost instructive. 


THE ORLEANS FAMILY. 

A GREAT blow has fallen on tho Ouleaks family, and has 
■truck with its main foroo the most orninent of living 
Doubuohs* The Duke of Almall Iuih loht his only surviving 
son. Six years ago a sudden iilncMi carried off hU cldoiit son. 
Then his wife was taken from him ; and now die one hof>o of 
his house has been taken away. The Duke of Gcisk, a most 
promising boy of seventeen, has died of scarlet lever. It is 
impoesible that such a calamity, h.*tpj)ei]ing to such a man as 
tho Duke of Auicale, should not Lave awakened tho liveliest 
sympoAy and regret The Quken has written to claim the 
prerogative of sufiering, and the riglit to weep with tlioso who 
weep. IShe has soficred aa a wife, and last winter was 
nearly aufleriog as a mother. She may therefore venture, not 
only as a Queen, but as a woman, to outer into die privacy of 
and aMuce a sufferer iimt she sixers w i th him. Few luun 
mda^ have been more severely tried, or have led a more 
bkimeieie or noble Itfo, than tho Duke of Alualc. A child- 
less widower, he can to mind with mournful satisfaction 
that he was long the centre of iamily liappiness. He devoted 
all the perwexa of his mind and die energy of bis character to 
roakiog his boje worthy of the high posiuob to which they 1 
had hmk horiL Th^ might or might not be recalled from i 
extia to honour in their eounliy, from comparadve oUcurity 
to thedjBduDqge of fai^ duties. He was determiimd that they 
dhould be equid to euoor.iacUM,and that they at 
he patterns of efineatad,, high-miodad gsntlaiiMi. 

AU that aevere and eaudooiis and various tmining eouU 


do Ibr them was done. They were made to work as if 
their fiMrtoiUNi depmided on their exertions. B^^tUng that 
pnnoei could nlM to know in advene dr in proqierous 
ctreumstanoea was laoght them. It has been snggeeted 
that they were perhaps e little over-trained, and that their 
early deaths may bo in part aUributed to the strain put on 
their oonstltniion and thmr nerves. No one except those Ind- 
matoly acquainted with every detail of their family histoij 
can say whether this was so or not. But at any rate their 
trainiiig was but a part of the nneral training to which thoir 
generation of die Okleahs family was subjeot^. The |^nuid- 
ohlldroD of Loui9*PiiiLirr£ have been all brought up with the 
notion ae^lulously wrou^lit into their minds that they must 
strive to attain all die highest tilings that it was iu them to 
attain. The heir of the Orleans wmily and his brother were 
trained as severely and os thoroughly as tlie sons of the Duko 
of AuuAts, and eagerly seized the first ojpfiortunity in their 
power to taste the experience of notivo liio, and show diom« 
selves soldiers worthy of Franco. They offered their services 
to the nrmioB of the Northern States in die American Civil 
I 'War, and although some oxception may justly he taken to such 
I a course, and it is hard to see why French princes should help 
to kill Southern planters iu order to loam tho art of war, still 
I it must bo owned that they acted in accordance with tho 
standard accoptod by thoir countrymou, and wore but loam* 
iiig the first art of gontlcmon iu tho only way open to thorn. 
The younger members of the OaiivANs family nro a highly 
cducuiod, courageous, prudent, rciloctivc set of young (looplo, 
and C(umot fail in sumo slmpo or other to be of gniat service 
to Franco, if Franco will but allow thuiu. As to tho older 
generation, tho Duko of Aumalk is to English eyes tlioir 
roproHontativo, and to Englisliinen all praise of Uio Duko of 
Acmale seems wholly suporiluous. 

Tho Duko, iu tho hist few days of his mourning and sadness, 
is roportod to have said that all ambition is now over for him, 
but that it will bu found that ho will novor bo doaf if his 
country calin on him to help her. This naturally suggests 
tho thought, what is tho placo of Uio Oiit.K.vNs lamily iu 
France, utid whut aro tho roal services they can render 
her/ A your and a Imlf ago it seemod as if tho boat 
service they could render her would bo to supply her witli 
tho iTuiciiiuery of (.knistitutional govuriiment. Tho Empire 
was at uu end, EurojK) could not lojliovo that Franco, ovon in 
its hour of doprossion, would sink so low as to wolcomo 
liENUY V. and his priests and his White King, and a Republic 
without Republicans seemed even for Franco on impossible 
sort of govoi'iiinoDt. ISomctbiug stable, something res]>cotablo, 
Bouiotliitig more or less Englislt Hoeined desirabJo, and tho 
Count of J'aiijs and his near rulutives appo;irod destinod to 
furnish what was nujuirod. lint timo has rolled along, and a 
Parliamentary (jh>vortimotit under an Owleans Prince was not 
found to have the attraction lor Franco that hod boon uuUoi- 
pated. Tho Count of CiiAUJuniD would not hear of a fuNiou, 
and the Mouarchists wore sj)lit into two camps. 'II10 Oui.eans 
P rinces wore at once cautious and honourable, and would not 
risk civil war or oven distraction ami biitor jcalouaios 
in Iho country for tho sako of dynastic gsiii. Tho Princes 
have, since they woro oilmittod to take tlioir places iu 
tho As^inbly, carefully abstained from ovon tho appear* 
nnco of seeking to bo promineiit and to form a luction 
of thoir own. They scarcely over speak, and oven on ini]>or* 
taot questions they ollen refrain from voting. If they do vote, 
they follow their own opinions, and agroo or differ just 
os private gontlciuen tiiight do. in tho important division a 
few days ago on tho taxes on raw matoriuls, tlie I'rinco of 
JoiNViLLE voted with, ami tho Duke of Aumals voted ugaiaut, 
tho Govoriimeut. They have, mixed tiiemsclvcs up with no 
party, and havo allowed tbomselves to bo tho tools of no ad ven- 
turers or fi^tiwins. Aocopliug tho order of tilings which they 
find ostabiisliod, thoy havo accoptod it in oil honesty without 
a thought of intrigue or a wish to control men and events to 
thoir prrdiu Their ambition lias been the humble mubition 
U> bo quiet, honourable, and useful. At first they woro dis* 
pised and ridiculed Ibr this. They were derided as adven- 
turers who, having a Ihrouo open to them, learad U> mount it. 
Gradually joatice lias been dona them, and it has been recog* 
nixed tW Uioy really meant what they said, being the 
tox of Frenchmen, liad no oftier wish tluin to be tho first in 
doing service to Franco. 

But 'it must bo owned that it is not only tho virtue, or 
tobmitiicei or tact of the Oblxans Princes that liaa kcfit 
tbem.in the background. It is clear iliat France, at any rate, 
at prmunfc, does not wont Pariiauieatory goverriuiont or 
iai iMish fe a Cmistitttliiopal king# To most Frooebmen such 
a rtfitM leeioa a stale of poUucs in which tlwro is no fun, 
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nothing to admire, nothing to take part in. The French like 
the two things to which Parliamontary government ia meet 
advorso — the devciopment of what they call logical prinoiplei, 
the following out, that is, of ideas or prejudices without com** 
promise, and penM>nal government. They like the romance 
of Legitimism, and they like the romance of llepubUcanism. 
They also like to follow tho fortunes and admire the audacity 
and success of tho great Thikhs and the great Gamoetta, just 
as for twenty years they loved to sun thotnselvoa in the 
splendours of tho B^icond Empire. Tho story of the triumph 
of M. Tuiehs over the Assembly is to thorn really interesting — 
a better story than is to he found in most novels. The stops 
by which the Jbu fnrieux of Bordeaux has raised himself 
to bo tho henclinian of M. Tnii^as, and his probable 
successor, offer an interest scarcely less melodramatic. By 
the sido of careers and incidents so glowing and fulLcoloured 
tho mild wisdom of Orleunism and government by Ministries 
under tho unseen presidency of a shadowy ruler seem palo and 
unattractive. The French, so far as appears at present, do 
not want tho article which tho Oulkans Princes have to ulfer 
thorn. They would not care in their present excited state to 
open a second volume of the tamo history of Louis-Piiilippe. 
But to say this is not at all to say that tho sons and grandsons 
of Louis-PillLiprE ore debarred from a career in which they 
may render \oiy signal service to their country. What 
Franco needs abovo all things ia healthy departmental action — 
centres, if tho term may bo allowed, of decentralization — men 
of honour, modesty, high feeling, und high training to lead 
local eilorts and inspire local opinion. Both {uirties now 
declare that they must look to tho meetings of tho Councils- 
Gonorul in the autumn to show them what is the true feeling 
of France.. Tho provinces are to speak through tho leading 
men of tho provinces, and any one who has read tho recently 
published correspondence of Tocqueville will recognize that, 
oven under tho reign of tniuality, men who by birth, by 
possessions, by high character, and by sober patriotism 
oro fitted to lead provincial opinion in h'ranco do 
load it. Among such men the Ouleans Princes, and 
ospocially tho Duke of Aumale, who is tho President of a 
Ootinuil-GenoraJ, are fitted to take tho forcinoat place. It ia 
there that they will roup tho fruit of their eiitiro lionesty and 
of their ocknowdedgod abstinenoo from ail cabal and cou* 
sniraoy. They are among tho wealthiest, and, boyond rivalry, 
they aro tlio higheat born amongst Frenchmen. If, ns sooius 
best for Franco, a Conservative Uepublic is to bo dctiiiitivoiy 
(‘sUhlishod, tiicy can do more than any other men to make this 
u Boptiblic of a high typo and worthy aims. This may not 
scorn a very great part fur the descendants of so many ancient 

? ings to j)Jay ; but it is an honest and a manly and a useful 
art; and if they play it woll, thoy may, when each in 
their turn they shuJi bo called on to tread tho solemn path on 
which their young relative has just journeyed, find it as aatia- 
fnetory a one to have played as any that could have been 
marked out for them. 


MR. AYRTON AND DR. HOOKER. 

T he question which has boon raised as to Mr, Ayuton’s 
trcatinont of Dr. llooKi:a appears to have passed beyond 
tho limits of a mere personal controversy. .Mr. Avnnix’s 
dofonco is substantially a plea of justilicatioii. Ho admits tho 
accuracy of Dr. Hookku’s charges, but denies that thoy furnish 
any ground for complaint. This view hiw, to a corUin extent, 
been endorsed by tho Treasury, and presumably by tiio 
Cabinot, mtd it 0{>en3 up a number of important points as to 
tho rolations whicli ought to subsist between Parliamentary 
officials and tho permanent heads of departments, tho right of 
tho latter to protcotion against tho rudeness or persecution of 
their political superiors, and tho general otiquetto and disci- 
lino of tlio public sorvico. Mr. Ayuton 1 toasts that since 
e has been in office ho has confined liis writing to tho 
exigenoios of current public business, and desired to avoid 
using business for the purjposo of writing.'’ All his written 
communications have thoroforo been as brief os possible ; but 
this description will hardly apply to his Memomndum on tiio 
uinnagemont of Kew Gardens, which he has spun out 
with industrious elaboration, wrapping up tlio incidents 
of a few months in a voluminous historical narrative which 
eittonds over six or seven years, and burying the whole under 
fittiMaB of odds and ends of correspondence, for tho most part 
trivial and irrelevant, and without order, index, or explana- 
tion.' A number of'letters and memoranda aro printed twice 
wmill other papei*s, which from the allusions mode to 
be doe^eplured to be of eome importaaoe, are un- 
■ ' ' 


acoountably omitted* Not content with planging Into (be 
past, the First Commissioner also pi^jeets himeBif inte the 
future, and speculates on the annexation of Kew aa a kind of 
oountiy house to South Kensington. It is difficult to imagine 
anything more wantonly unfair or unwarrantable Chan the in- 
troduction into this correspondence of Profesmr Owmi*a lei^ 
controverting Dr. Hooker’s evidenoe before the Royal Commit* 
sion on Scientific Instruction. Except on one supposition^ 
which we shall presently notice, the letter has nothing what^ 
ever to do with tho questions between Mr. Atbton and Or* 
HooKEit, and tho evidence to which it ia a rejoinder will not, 
we sup|K)80, bo published for some time to come. Mr. Atiitow 
flattens hiniAolf that in this remarkable Meniorandnin he him 
** disentangled tho scionce of botany and the art and praotioe 
** of horticulture from occurrences which have happened in 
tho oourso of business and it appears to him “easy to oon- 
“ duct the science of boUiny and the art of horticulture, witb- 
“ out recurring again niid again to little official omissions^ 

“ whether they have arisen from haste, zeal, or inadvertence.” 

Mr. Ayrton's opinion of market-gardeners is already known, and 
perhaps ho is disposed to accept the definition of botany as the 
business of “ attaching barbarous binomials to foreign woeda.” 

In any case lie is evidently surprised that tho sort of people who 
grow or catalogue plants should require to be treated to any 
of the courtesies which are usual between gentlemen. He has 
already aboliidied letter-writing, and substituted official 
memorauda ” for tho ordinary business of his office ; and it 
wo\ild seem to bo Ins ambition to strip official intercourse of 
everything in tho nature of personal civility or respect* 
Orders are to bo given in tho sharpest and curtost form ; and, 
above all, tho heads of departments aro to be kept in their 
places, and mrulo to understand that “ tho First Commissioner 
“ cannot admit that the efficient maintenance of Kew Gardens, 

“ or of any other service under tho department, depends upon 
“ tho continued official employment of any one of its officers 
in otlior words, it is to bo energetically and unceasingly 
impressed on them that they are mere ciphers in tho adminis- 
tration of tho department, and that any importance they may 
for tho moment |> 088 esa is altogether derived from their rela- 
tion to tho First Commissioner. 

Mr. Atrton scorns to have started in his career at the 
Board of Works with a conviction dmt gardeners, architects, 
scuIptorsA and scientific mul artistic p<iople generally, all 
thouglitm great deal too much of themselves, and tliat it was 
iiece^Mary to lake them down at every opportunity, and make 
them fool that they wore really a very cheap and common 
article in tho market, and could always Iki hod in any quantity.. 

In his eyes one botanist or architect is just as good as another, 
or perha|>s bettor ; tho ((ualifications are not attached to tho 
man, but are imparted by tho holding of the office. Ue v 
appears to have imagined that a First Commissioner hud 
only to smile on a clerk of tho works to make him an aocom- 
plishe<l architect, and that ho could at any moment hail 
a working gardener trundling his wheelbarrow, and set. 
him, in his shirt sleeves, to discharge tho functions of 
a skilled botanist and horticulturist. This is a favourite 
autocratic idea. NAPOLroM had tho same trick. To show 
his genends that tlicy were nobody and ho was everybody, 
ho would pick out a youngster from the ranks, givo 
him sword, e|viulctH, and cocked hat, and make him a 
gcnoml as good as any of tho rest. It is evident fVom tho 
official correspondence which has just been published that 
Mr. Aryton's policy at Kow, and probably elsewhere, was to 
play off oiio gr.ado of officials against another, the Curator 
against tho Director, and tho gardeners against the Curator, 
lie acknowledges that he went to the Curator, who ia the 
Director's deputy, and tlie second in command, and proposed to 
place him in authority over his superior ; and that he not only 
did this without communication with Dr. Hooker, but ex- 
pressly requested that it should not be mentioned to him* 

^Ir. Ayrton says he imposed silence on the ^Curator because 
ho himself intended to speak to the Director on the subject; 
but, in point of fact, he never did so. Lord Derby said very 
truly that to any one accustomed to official life, wa may say 
to any one accustomed to the oourtosies and deoencm of <!;;f 
intercourse between gentlemen in any s^ere, it is hupoisibie 
to conceive a more singular violation of diacipiiiie and custom, 
or even of the commonest rules of &ir play than is involved 
in Uiis transaction. On another oocagion Aybtor, without 
consultation with, or previous notice to, Dr. Hooker, suddenly 
withdrew the Curator from Kew, where there waa a gr^ ^ 
pressure of 'busineas, to» attend to aome work in Loimbt . 
altogctiier beyond the ifihere of his dotiea. It waiat eilina , 
explained to Mr. Atrtow that the premnoe of CiiaitSE at v 
Kew was indispensably and fas way after s^ 
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bling and ^niira itfamuatSonif^ oompdiad to adbnil this and 
to oaaod bia order. It ia needloto to mj that the Pint 
OoarauaBioiw was not week enough to apotogiae dther for his 
Unnder or his rodeneaa* 

hnnhling the Director cm the one hand, Mr. AnrroK 
took good care» on the other hand, that the Curator should 
no^e unduly uplifted* The duUee of this ofiioe ate varied 
aiiJ|toerous, and include the keeping of accounts, the cua- 
to^r of stores, a great deal 'of ooitespoadonoei and the ' 
duration of the foremen employed in the Gardens. The 
Curator found it impossible for him to be everywhere at 
once^ and applied for an assialnnt, or, as he put it, ^^a 
** henchman/ to whom he could depute any part of his work 
when he was called off cm ot^er business. It is obvious that 
what he wanted wna a kind of confidontial private secretary, 
a younn man with a fair education and of good address, with 
wnoxn he could be on terms of personal intimacy, and who, 
knowing all the affairs of the office, could communicate in his 
abeenco with the Director or with important visitors at the 
Gardens* If the Director and Curator had been allowed to 
nominate a person for the office, na they desired, it would 
have beeiT filled up at once. Mr. Ayrton insisted that it 
must be left to com^tition, the Civil Service Coininissioners 
^erly supported toe idea, and the result w/is that an 
ignorant and inexperienced sub-gardener at Kew, who could 
not obtain testimonials from his immediate employ orn, the 
Director and Curator, and of whom tho Director reported 
officiallpr—“ Writes indifferently, spells badly, incompetent 
** to direct foremen in regard to stores ; no preliminary | 
** education or training to fit him for the place ; has i 
“ never kept accounts, hns never been in charge of stores, i 
“ and cannot conduct a correspondence pmperly ” — was 
forced upon the establishment, which could do absolutely 
nothing with him; and it was with difficulty that Mr. Ayrton, 
oven after he saw his error, could bo brought to give way, and 
allow a useless official to be removed. IMr. Ay'r ton’s concep- 
tions of economy may be gathered from his desire that a man 
worth il. a week should receive tool, a year on the chance 
of his some day (]|ualifying himself for tho discharge of duties 
of which he confessed ho knew nothing whatever. But then 
it would have been a great thing to show that any common 
^rdener could do the work of tlio Director’s deputy, and, 
if necessary, the Director’s work too. It is admitted that 
Dr. Hooker was superseded by the Director of Works in the 
management of the hot-watcr apparatus at Kew without any 
intimation or explanation being given to him on tho subject. 
Mr Ayrton pleads that the resolution of tlio Board on this 
point was so well known tliat it was unnecessary to notify it 
to the beads of departments ; but it is obvious that public 
business would ftll into utter confusion if it wore to ho con- 
ducted on assumptions of this kind. Tho letter in which the 
First Commissioner did at lost condescend to inform Dr. 
Hoour that the information as to his own jurisdiction which 
he had accidentally obtained from one of iiis subordinates was 
correct is a model of insolent curtnoss, and we can well 
understand that Lord Derry when ho first read it could hardly 
believe hia eyes. 

It is evident, on Mr. Ayrton’s own showing, that Dr. 
Hooker was treated with systematic rudeness and incivility, 

^ but it is unneoeasapr to assume that this was done in a spirit of 
deliberate persecution or with any intention of driving him 
from office. Mr* Ayrton’s speculations as to the future of 
Kew do indeed disclose the hatching of another Boutli Ken- 
sington coni^iiaoy, and it is not improbable that Cole C.B. 
has already in view a modest friend who would not object to 
succeed Dr. Hooker. We are reluctant, however, to believe 
that Mr. Ayrton was consciously, promoting this scheme, 
although he could hardly have devised any measures better 
calcnh^ed to moduce the desired vacancy than those which 
he adopt^ Mr* Ayrton’s conduct, outrageous and unjusti- 
fiable as it was, admits of a simpler explanation* Mr* Ayrton 
■ays ha haa no mdal Ul-will towards Dr. Hooker, and we 
aeo no season to doubt this sssurance. Tho arrogance, inso- 
i^lonoe, and utter want of consideration for the foelings of offiers 
plunder whidi Dr. Hooker has been smarting are only ** pretty 
Fanny’s way.” It ajqpears that Mr. Ayrton habitually treats 
hiipolitical associates and superiors, as well as the House of 
Oominoiia, with a qmical diwegaid of offidal discipline and 
personal coortesv; and Dr* Hooker can hardly say he is much 
* worse treated tfasA tim Ikeasiiiy or the Cabinet It will be 
temembeted diat Mr* Ayston lately made a road aerosl 
St Jameses Paris without taking tho trouble to sftod hi au 
'^estimate to the TreamirT, iad that after sending m ua esli~ 
SBi& h% doubled sad trsUsdi^im his own anthorito^ Afow 
^qfiegohepdldiriieilUiat of n^whieb he haffdaiwungi 


for riie Paika wifoout apparently observing the fonnaUtgr ot 
ooDsikItiiiff the Cabinet on the subject, and he hae since been 
compelled to cancel his autocratic project. In the Kew 
eam^Kmdenoe we find the Treasury repeatedly complaining; 
that their recommendations are ignored, and tost documents 
which are required by diem in oHcr to guide thmr decisions 
arc either suppressed or oomiuunloatod in a gmbled form* 
It would appear that Mr. Ayuton is in^ired by aa 
ambition to put down not only ** letter-writing,” but good 
manners, am to reduce public business to the hard, 
naktHi elements of oM commands and silent obedience. 
It seems to us impossim to acquit the Government of com- 
plicity b a policy which cannot Jail, if persisted in, to exercise 
a disastrous influence on the seal, harmony, and efilcienev 
of the public service. In Uicir minute of tho 24th Jufy 
the Treasury observe very justly that, while it is of oourie 
essential to maintain tho superior uudiority of the First Com- 
missioner, it is evident that this authority should be exercised 
with due regard to tho feelings and posiliou of the officers 
under him. They then go 011 to say that they mUier from 
the First Cominissioners Memorandum that, spelling gene- 
rally,” tlio business connected with Kew Gaidens has been 
conducted in accordance with tho views thus entertained Vy 
their Lordships. Most people, wo imagine, who toko the 
trouble to wade through this oorrespondenco will bo of a very 
different o])inlon. The subject is one which can bo dealt 
with more effectually by tlie House of Commons than by the 
House of Lords, and it is to bo liopod thjit some means will 
bo founil, if not of exacting an apology from Mr. Ayrton, or 
from tho Govornmont on his behalf, at )i>ARt of protecting dis- 
tinguishod public ssrvantji from the kind of i^erseoution to 
which Dr. Hookkr bus ibr some time been subjected. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AND UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

T he Report of the Committee of Council of Education for 
tho year 1 87 1 has boon looked for with natural interest, 
as containing tho record of tho first year in which tho 
Elementary Education Act has boon in operation. Viewed in 
this light it is a disappointing volume. Tim odm’ational year 
closes on tho 5i&t of August, and too changes in tho Education 
De|mrtincnt consoquont on tho passing of tlio Act were not 
completed until tho following May. Tlio Report only deals 
therefore with a period of four inontlm, and during this tliiio 
tho department was jirinci pally busy in perfecting its inachinory 
and in preparing tlio way fur future work. Another year munt 
pass away before it will bo possible to form oven an approximately 
uccurnto estimate of tho effect of the Act. There is enongu 
in this Jieport, however, to reassure any one who doubts 
whether the voluntary system might not have been mode to 
supply tho educational want* of the country. Assuming that 
in England and Wales tho avorago daily attendance at oflicienc 
elementary schools ought to amount to about throe millions, 
and that accommodation for this number of scholars should 
bo conniderably in excess of this avorago, a maximum attend- 
ance of about four millions has to bo provided for. The 
existing voluntary schools meet rather more than half ibiii 
need. Thero ia room in them for sornothing more* tlian two 
millions of children. By tho time that too hist build < tig 
granUi have been paid occonitiKKlation will have been f ruud 
for about three hundred thoumuid more* For tho balufic^i, 
amounting to about a million and a half, room will bavo to bo 
provided by means of the Act. It is highly improbable that 
voluntary effort would have achieved so much liad it not b(50U 
for the stimulus supplied by tho hope of escaping a iSchool 
Board ; and it may toorefuro be taken for granted that Iho 
work which remains to l>o done would have l>ccn left undono 
if tho Act had not been passed* 

Although tho Report iteolf gives but littio infJjrmation as 
to how the Act is working, some uwjful data are furnished by 
too Ropiirts of too eight senior Insi>ectors, which are printed 
in toe appendix. The most vsluablo of those perliafNi is one 
ly Mr. Bowstead, on schools inspected in the county of 
Gloucester. That district contains a very various popula- 
tion, agricultural aud manufacturing. In 1871 only tlirce 
School Boards had been sot up, and Mr. } 5 <^W 8 Tead reports that 
throughout the county there exists tho strongest possible 
desire to supply all deticiencies by means of voluntary ellurt. 
The mam cause of this dislike to Hchool Boards is the disbke 
to local rates* There are important places in G]oucost<*r- 
ridxe, says toe Inspector, where tho people are anxious for tho 
mead m elementacr eduoatian, anxious tlmt this education 
■mdd be dteoeiaiaa from any poitiouhir religious body, and 
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conviTicod tliftt a School Board would givo thuiil 1&0 UiBOUSt 
aud the kind of education which they want for ^ir obildren* 
Blit when tliey hco that a School Beard etttaUa the 
imposition of a new rate, they prefer to do widtout tl. 
“ Even wtien they would bo willing to accept the rate fer 
^ ihemttol\H*f!i, they fllirinU from tlie nn]>o]mlaTtty of feetening it 
“ epun riioir neigld>oure.” Ae regawltt the more provkion of 
nhooitf tbiB ttlote of tlmiga ia fur hxjin unsatiafketory. There 
iamuch to be Mid for voluntary effort over compulKory rating 
at a n^etms of raising tho nveenaary IHindit, and if GLouceator- 
iliiro luM really act its heart u|ion making voluntary eil'ort do 
all or nearly all the woik, it is far from impossible tJiat, in 
point of educational position, the county inary ovcwtuttlly be 
advance of iHOtne in which iSchool Boards navo been gene* 
nilly cstablifdied. But a diiliculty will arise whonovor any 
aCejie are taken to make compulsory attendance universal. 
Mr. Fokstfu has almost promised that something shall bo 
dune in this direction next year, and there scorns no 
way of doing it except by the universal csniblisliraent 
of ftchool Boards. If in every parish childrt'ti are to be 
made to go to sobool, tliore must in every parish be some 
one cliurged with dm duty of making them go. Mr. Bow- 
STKAU saye that in his district tho notion of coui|nilsion is 
not in itself unpopular. “Gu tho contrary, th<jrc is among 
** Bcliool managers, both lay and clerical, a very strong desire 
“ to be urtned with the powers conferred uj»on School Boards 
by tho recent statute.*' It has all (ilong Ijcen clear that, in 
projiot^tiou as the accommodation in voluntary schools came 
nearer to tlio number of children within iho school nge, the 
feeling id favour of compulsitm wouhl increase. No managers 
like to have built or enlarged llmir school until there is room 
in it for every poor child in tho parish, and then to find that 
half the benches are loft empty because the children who 
ought to fill thorn are cither sent to work or kept ui homo. 
It is obviously impossible that any body of managers should 
be armed witli powers of enforcing attendanoo at their own 
schools, buch powers must be entrusted to o public autbo- 
rity of soiuo kind, and tho appropriate authority Ibj the purpose 
is a School Board. Yot it School Boards are inndo universal, 
Olid ilia school rate which is thoir inovitablo aeooinj)ftnimGnt 
is universally imposed, tho promoters ()f voluntary Bchools will 
feel that tlioy have boon deceived. In 1870, tlK*y will say, 
you pass an Act which virtually gives to each district Uie 
option of doing without a School Board, provided that it makes 
tho uoooBsary oil'ort to eup]>ly tlio nxjuisiu? school acooininoda- 
tion in another way, Tho eil’ort i ‘ " ' ‘ - 1-^1 

accommodation provided on tho 
boBc^um n I 73 I^J^Kero. It mnkos no differonoe 
Biwr 8 tt VAo fiinu courso of tho School Bouixl will 

b ^ school, instond of pro- 

> . . uuoJnSr eohool for them to go to. The ground of our 
ep];>usitioii to Bohool Boards is financial, and ovou if tliey 
do nothing more tlmn drive children to school, there roust lie 
a paid stuff, and a rate to raise the money to pay it. 'fhero 
is great reason to fear that if this issue is clearly put to 
the coiiBtituoxwieu, tho dislike to increased local taxation will 
be strong enough to make any measure which involves it 
hopelessly unpopular. The country may reject compulsory 
school attendance if it is associated with a compulsory school 
xnte. 

This difficulty might perhaps lie got ovor in some such 
way (u tills* It is assumed that in a given pHtisli full school 
accommodation has bi^n piovidod by voluntary effort, and 
that thero is no diilicult^^ in maintainmg and working the 
schools BO establisliod. M hy should not the exponsoe of the 
Bchool Board, so long as it exists fer no other purpose than 
the cnibroeinetit of school atteiulance, hr ]mid out of the Pat- 
Jiiimeutary grant ? Sueli a payment would not operate as an 
encourage roeut to local inerUu ss ; on the contrary, no distnet 
could claim it unless thoro had W^n u gi^eut uilbrt of local 
bberality, and a dotcrinination to go on making aimilar 
effoi'ts. Tho moment that tlio provision ol' school aocom*- 
mothuion below tho ro<]uir^ amount, the Education 
Bopartiucnt would step in ami insist on the defioiency 
b(.ing remedied by tlio Bcliool Board* The title to the spociiu 
payment out of we Fiirlianientary grant would inunodiatsly 
liccomo void, and a school rate wouldi have to bo levied. The 
expense of tuaintouiiug a School Board for this solo purpose 
would not be groat, ana it would only bo thrown on linperiol 
taxatiou in caeca where a sum oquivolent to a considerable local 
rate bed already been raised* It is triM that, if Uie pox^.* 
tku were very poor„ a large muxiber of eohool fees iaight» as 
Ito Aist:u(p^w aasnd^ have to be paid by dieSehool Bosod, and 
thm 9fmlk west psevided by rarlii^««| ] 


and not fey l 3 » fsarffotilttr koMItyv ifem imild be no eheok on 
injudlidoiia libendlty* Bet ffiSa objeetton seems in a 
feir way tobe ttiee by another preoefa Xfee pmeedhigs of 
the London School Board on Wemiesday dipwed a 
strong sod growing sense there is ef the 
of drawing a dktinetion between one sort of paireiita] in* 
ability and another. The law--<-OD the theory that 
pulsion is univenally introduced^will siy to every ]|H^ 
You must supply your diildren with a cert^ neocMu^iwmk 
mum of food, clothing, and instruction* If he pleads inabBi^ 
to supply his child with feud or clothing, he is declared to he 
a pauper, and either taken into the workhouse or relieved 
under surveillance at his own home. If be pleadt inability 
to Bupxdy his children with instruedoD, a Sdtool ^ Beard 
interposes, end provides cHhor a school to wUeh he 
can Bcnd his cluldren without pajrment, or ihe inonev 
to pay fer thoir attendanoo at a voluntary sdnooL 
Thors is no meaning in this distinction, and there may easily 
be a great deal of mischief in it. As this comes to be more 
clearly seen, the feeling in fevour of leaving the question of a 
pnrent*H ability to pay for his children's schooling to be deter* 
mined by tho same persons who are charged with determining 
his ability to pay for their bread and butter, cannot iaii to 
increase. Tho eixnplo solution of the difficulty is to moke 
over this part of tlie work of a School Board to the Guar- 
dians of the poor* The School Board will then report to the 
Guardians that such and such persona have not sent their chil- 
dren to school, and that they allege themselves to be unable to 
pay the school fees. The Guardians would then investigate the 
truth of this atatoment, just as tlioy would invest^te any 
ordinary application for relief, and would either pay the fees 
out of tho poor-rate or take measuros to force tlie parent to {tay 
them. Either way tiio burdon would not fall on the School 
Board* 



THE SESSION. 

T he Scssion^which was expected to be a stormv one, and not 
improbably fatal to the Ministr^s has proved an nnusaally 
quiet one, and IcaTCti tbe Ministry to all appeMance firmly aoatsd 
in uilico. This remnrkafalo fabificaiioa of siniiitar prophecies haa 
beou the Result uf a variety of cauaes, among which the conduct ol 
tho Ministry itself dc^rves to hold a caae|acttous place. The 
Governmeut Ims piiind^manauji^d t "^rjy 

of ^ Session may be eonmoer^ more than 

ordinarily of eerioue legislation which has seen tbe in- 

'* '* the Scotch Education 
es Regulation Bills, 
of the army proposed bv Mr. 
Cardwell was giroeraUy welcomed as adequate and well conciuved ; 
and tbe Goveriuucat has sedulously refiramed from mktng fidkua 
by atunnptiiig iiapriicticable measures. The Ballot Bill reoetved 
iuiportaut modiiicatious and improvements from the Lords, and the 
Govormuent not only accepted them, but was wiiliag to go 
fertber in Ibo path of concession than tbe Commons would permit* 
Tho Licensing Bill is a small measure, and the Public Health Bill 
is only a hit of a Bill ; but both are worth haring, and it is to the 
credit of tbe Oovemmont that whi^ could 1^ got was not lost 
through pique or inconsiderate ambition. The saving of tho 
Washiuatou Treaty probably saved the Government that was 
responsible fer it, and there went as much luck as wit to tho 
fortunate issue of a troublesome aflair ; but Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Granville are entitled to tho praise of baring never deepairedi 
find of having indefetiffably tried everything rather own 
themseWes beaten, PulHo events also contnbutad to aHay tito 
fever of political etrife^ Tbe recent illness of the Ptinee of ’^^ales, 
the universal interest awakened by the sokmoUiee of fbe day^ 
thanksgiving, tbe shock caused by tbe aesasstaaitieai of Lwd Mayo^ 
tbe geiierel peace prevailhig iu Europe, and the feeliag thal^ m 
view of now oombioatione of labour, Uio iadustiy aniilbo ao^ 
relations of England are ofiteringon a phase of which no coo 
dreamt a twelvemonth a^^ have oil* con^bined to iodhq^ 
men to see in the poutical world mei^ on arena, for 
badgeriiw Ministers and upsetting Oorenraients. The avpidnt- 
ment of Lord Northbrook ma Lord Dofferin showed that 
the Qovemment had merit at its command whldh ft 
prepared to rooogiw ; and in its perenqitciiy mfaml to 

the remaining Fenians, in its reaiitance to Mr* Eawoita^a , 

in its tmatment of the alleged (mvanoee ofmngtog oto ol IhaxJ 
Education Act, the Oovemment showed a fimmess in whiah it 
had formerly been deficient The Opposition too has shown 
itself exoeemngly modeiata. Mr. twseli out ffia T Tfew o 
has had the smuaeaMot of desoriUsg the Mlnistiy sslodldiig Ilka 
a set of eKtmctvofesQvei^ and of etigmiffUdiif t]m M 
pmto themes cowopoBtHtaadi^ Botdi 

delay ol tlm Tseato ssttolintMnis, tho^ 
he^eatwatohing mS^ 3 ^ jta 

to owarepiukrion^ Mmtaaahif and 
disctettool'bfelUfeiwto Boihnitatos 
to^liepnqwBtwr tai faBttsdtato dhidtafitri^ itoft W m ’ 
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tbit 1km opmted in fitmor of tbe Ooftramonti hu pco- 
boUj brnui tbi moit powivfbi Tbo Comomtirefi. dkioml ii 
wm it tbi otttet of tba Soatioii by tbo Woit Ridioff 
eliotioo, dtdiiot wUb to ohiki tbo poar be£m it waa ripe, ma 
< whoee aeatg iPoTe ia dati^r did not like to niliuquub 

th e ttM i tbey woo. 

of thia feeling was atrikinirly exhibited at the 
bMttHngof the Seaiioih Aa toon aatbe Addreea had been totod. 
and the new Speaker inataUed in office, the great Collier acandai 
ahmbed the attention of Farliameiit. The Government Had 
teally no defence, and on the principle of abuetnff the plaittUii*^a 
attorn^ when there ia no oaae, the Uoko of Argyll wac oetrayed 
into a eoaiaeneaa and wildneaa of abuao of Chief J uatioe Cookbum 
for which be waa afterwards forced to apologize. The Chancellor 
spoke with some dignity, and with such evidence that his conduct, 
however nustaken, had boon honest, that the feeling sprang up 
that he should be censured severely enough to show what was 
thought of what ho had done, and not severely enough to cuako 
his continuance in ofiioe impossible. This woe done in the neatest 
MNtMbie way in the Jjords by what would have been an equal 
oivision baa he not given himself a uin|ority of one by voting in 
his own favour. In the Commons nothing but the dread of up« 
setting the Ministry prevented an advene vote. After the crush* 
ing speed! of Mr. DeniuAn, ^the more indo|M3udout Liberals 
recognised that the question was not whether the Government 
could be defended, but whether it was to be kept in office, how- 
ever wrong it might have boen. A bare and poor mojority of 
twenty-seven decided that conscience did not roquiro thorn to 
fece a disBoltttion, and the Conservatives were equally please^ at 
finding their rivals kept in office, and at finding tlieiii humiliated 
^ the nearaeas to defeat AAcr the Collier case was over, the 
Ewolnie case, which somewhat rtisoinblod it, was easily disposed o£ 
Mr. Gladstone had evaded by a subtlety carrying out the intentions 
of Parliament in the previous year ; but if the 1 louse of Commons 
would not feee a dissolution in order to maintain the judicial 
honour of one of its highest Courts of Appeal, it was not likely 
to incur the danger b^use there had boen something wrong 
' in the appointment of an Oxfordshire parson. It also dcaorves to 
be noted that Mr. Gladstono honestly owned that he would never 
have made Uie Collier appointment if he had known bow 
much agitation it would provoke. He had hud a lesson, and was 
willixig to profit by it, and througlumt the remainder of the 
Session ho has camully abstained from that high-handed in- 
difierence to the decisions and wishes of Parliamont in which ho 
indulged while he conceived himself to bo lifted above all other 
authorities by tbo worship of the people. 

When Parliament met, the shadow of the Indirect Claims was 
lowering over the hoxizon. The Minist^ was believed to bavo 
viewed this serious danger with extraordinary apathy, and it sub- 
aequsntly transpired that for a mouth the Cabinet w taken no notice 
of a grave and aiiox])ected attack on tbo intorosts of the nation. 
SUmnlated, however, by the unautmous voico of public opinion, 
they insertfxl a paragraph in tbo t^utfon's Speech stating that Her 
Majesty had not nndeistood these claims to be within the scope 
of the Treaty, and bad represented this to the American Gorem- 
meat When the Address was being debated Lord Granville 
prudently confined himself to a description of the increase in his 
sufierings from gout which the monstrous audacity of the 
American Claims bad caused him, while Mr. Gladstone nearly 
made all further negotiation impessiblo by derlariilg that his in- 
terpretation of the Treaty, by which the Indirect Claims were 
exclttdedi was the coly one a rational man could entertain. 
Theft was nothing to be done but to wait for the American reply, 
which arrived in the middle of March, and was to the effect that 
the Indifeet Ciaims, to which the American Government did not 
attsch any extravagant voiae, were within the scope of the Treaty, 
and the American Qovsroment would be glad to hear why the 
English GerremiDeni thought they were not This opened the door 
fer further negotiarions or correspoDdenos ; but meaowhUe, the 
1 5th of April, when the Eogltsh Connter Case was to be put in, 
was N|Mdiy a^prooohing, and Pariiaiiient anxiously i^uired how 
the Govcnitteot propooed to meet this ditficulty. The Govern- 
ment announced that it intended to put in the Counter Cose, but 
with a rsservariim of all rights in case the parties to the Treaty 
did not agree as to its scope. Tidi was done ; but it soon 
became known that die American Government would not give 
wi^, and the Treaty asemed destined to be set aside, when at the 
beginning of May the Oovernment amumed a tone m confidence, 
and expveased a firm belief that the Treaty wonld be aaved. 
Aldnragh the nageiisSiaas between the two Ctovernmenta were 
anppoead to be oondnoted wHb peifeet wemty, the enterprise of 
d||pti4nariean|iiwwto always suflaioDt to m out everythiiqf 
HiShu jpiog oo» and the enterprise of the English press was 
always riimciaiii to publirii at the anrliast momeiit all that was 
dlsoovandtoAnieriQei lawgrtbot«feie,bidbroa&ofitoU 
meaitotiiatnlfeci waa made in Earitamaikt, it became known that 
aopnonad new nalli of aribiy lay in m adiytum of a 8i»- 
Xnastoanr Tmaiy ^aiueh Load OsaiKvine, at tie invitirion of 
{)sMDii msbsiidk^had s ketc hed out, find which waa to pcovUo 
toaj^ latni nfaJ i^^aBcaiif^^ 

m doubt tba intondeneff Imad Gtanv^ bal as aami aa 


ioH should be made. In a word, tbreugb an overrigbt, the la- 
direol Claims alteady befeiu the Arbitratom were not to be^ with- 
drawn. England, therefore, waa to loss after all the point on 
which she ntui iaatated, and the moment ieeaied to have arrived 
whenlfOtd Uassell, who had long beum thieatoning the Government 
with an adverao motion in the House of Lords, might properly 
bring U on. Aeoordingly thoro was a great debate in the Upper 
House on Juno 4» in which Lord Ikerby expressed a doubt wbeiher 
tho Americans had not right on their side ; Lord Cairns uplield 
the Amorioan Claims with all tho power of a practised mivocate; 
Lord Salitibury coudoinnsd recourae to arbitration altogether; 
hotd Uussell stated that when in offico he had been ahiisad by 
tho Americans Itko a piokpetoket ; and the Goveroment speakeni 
had littlo to say, except that the proper course was to let tbs 
negotiations bo finished first and then turn out the Cbivornmeat it 
necoHsary. It seemed ns if nothing could prevent a hostile veto; 
but when the Poors mot on the 6tb for the adjournod debate. 
Lord Granville htul the satij^faction of producing a letter from 
Genernt Sohenck, stating (hat ho had Mr. Fitch’s authority fur 
saving that tho Am4«riciu\ Government would look on tho luuir«*ct 
OffUins made in its Coho as at on end if the Treaty were concluded. 
Tbo lairds consod to disemss a point which was lu) longer 0 ]h)ii to 
discussion, and ns it wns knowi^hst a larf^ majority of tlio 
American Honate was willing to^iopfc the Treaty, it seemed 
as if all controversy ^vas at an end. At the eleventh lumr a lu^w 
and insiiperahle didieulty arose. The Heiiate had, it tuniod 
out, adopted the Treaty, but with luodifications iiitroduciug 
such a dangeix)iis v/iguono-^s into tho wording of tho now 
rules by which Fiiglniid was to bo boiiml, that tho Englirib 
Govoniment could nut pnK*«' 04 l furth«»r with the negutitUiou, Tl»o 
Treaty seemed dead, but the Kug]iriiGoverniuentsei)ti(sr4*pi>- 
sentatives to Geneva on June 15 to see what might Jmppsii, in* 
structing them not to pniscnt the litml cl«H;umiuit uecoMAcy to 
comploto tho iCuglish CH«(^ It also asked, but tho demaiurwai 
refused by the AuiLuu au Governiniuit, tor a joint applicalion 
to the Arbitrators to (uljouru for ttight mouths, that the bup- 
pleoientary T'rraly miglil Us further discussiHl. All sseined to 
be over, whim suddenly thing's took a now turn. The Arbitrators 
themseWes came forward and said that, a^iart from tho Treaty, 
the Indirect Clsiuis could not be oniortalnod onconling to any 
known rules of inlernatioiml law. Tho Aniorican Uovorntnerit 
prafessod itself satislieil with this exposition of general prin- 
ciples, and withdrew the Indirect ClaiuiS. The liln^iisii Govern- 
ment put in its final document and tho arbitratioii went on. 
This conclumon of a most unpleasant busineas was delightful 
to tbo Goveruiucnt and satisfiicl>ory to tho nation, although tbii 
satisfaction was unavoidably (latn)H)d by tbo discovery that the 
Miniitry bod ognH>tl to pay Caiitula in the shape of a Hallway 
guarantee for England's not having ventured to prose on tbr 
Ameritian Goveruincut its claims for tho Fenian raids. 

The Jiallot JJill was tho main Hill of the Idossion, and the 
vicissitudes of its history were many and groat Very liitio in- 
terest was excited by it at first, and only 160 mem bora wi»is 
present when it pass^l the second r««fidj ng ; but in tbo luiildle ot 
April a great figtit arose o\or it on the proposal of Mr. Is^athani 
to punish a voter who showed bis voting-pafier. Mr. Forster had 
got up tho Bill in a very careless manner, and tbo Govenimmif, 
L>tb on this important )><nnt and on Ihat of tbo liouvs wlinu the 
itoUs should close, wavered and doubted* and had no clear opinion. 
They decided, howevei, to support Mr. Loaibam, W werobcaiim 
by a maiority (jf one, and on cl^lenging a repetition of this voUt 
on a subseqiieoi day tho majority against them had uicreaju^4i to 
twenty-eight. They were also beaten by a mqjority of nearly a 
hundred when they supported a proposal to throw tho expensoa of 
elections cm tho rales, and they w< t% forced against tuoir will 
to adopt a machinery by which illitorat<3 voters might have 
their votes recx>rded tor them openly. L'itiiiiatoly tbey got 
tho BiU through in a shapo by no uioans unsaiisfectorj on tb«‘ 
whole, more as]iecially aa it at least did one good thing, by putting 
•n cud to the scandal and tuniultn of nominathm days. Tin*. 
Bill passed the third reading on May 30, and on Jane 10 wa{> 
n*ad a second time in tho l«or&, the j/uke of Kichiiiond aniioun^'- 
ing that ho thought wt much ought to be conceded in defer^^uice to 
the Commons, but that ho should entirely alter the Bill in (knu- 
mittoe. 'J'he wisdom of this course was questioned at the tinji*. 
and especially by I^ord Salisbury, who urged with unanHwerubh^ 
force that it would bo much more straightforward to rejert the Bill 
altogether than to let it nonjinatly puss tbo s<M:oriii reading 
and then cut it to pieces. Tbo Duke of HlvKtnond, Itowovio, 
poraoverad, and on tho 1 ytb persuaded tbo f.ior<Ui to sanction an 
extraordinary schrmo for an optional 'Ballot, which uuiiod every 
possible disadvan^e both of open and secret voting. Tbe 
Lords made one improvement in tho Bill by introducing pr/»- 
virions fir a scrutiny ; and they also made a change which, aftor 
wrighiM its advantogea and disadvantages, may bo pronounreii 
i MMaefic i ai i ly linutiag the duration of the Act to eight years. Tlie 
Fern had Sono tinusimlly vehement and excited daring the one 
•veping in which they inUodneed those and other minor altoratioos 
farip the B&D, and it was evidant that the Conservative leaders bad 
fidCMiid with onseemly haste a tbornugbly false position by com- 
arittm tiMmselssa to the shaord plan of an optional ilallut. It 
was eTaDoiie at naea tqjedied when the amendmeots of the 
OMriiotoaeradidicredhy theCo^^ but the provisions tors 
iMnuMiT imttnmineotiu utd •!«> tb« liniit-i* 
'<fa» tbeJuLw WMpud, irUla it ww onl, 
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for dr-juiviii^: rnudidatefii of the of schools m 
and ior introducing a uiischievoua variation in tbo 
Lourrt of rlofliiig ihu poll at ditierent scaftons of the year, 
ultiiiiuUrly r»*jucU;d. One or two minor inatt*!TS, auch as the mode 
of making the doclarntion of incnoHcity to exacted from illi- 
torute x'utera, Lad to bu adjunhal, but tlio liOrds forbore from uuy 
furtljcr Merious opposition, owiii;^ to the go<iil muise of a majority 
which wiia large enough, in face of the taorti^tence of the ('oii- 
servAtivM lenders, ti> rc.^^cind the vote in iavoiir of the optional 
Ballot, The inoaoire thi-n hi'f unie law, being iickiiowledged to bo 
an e\p» riijifjiit to bn tried f.^r eight yenrM, hut ho fthnp**d that it 
may ho expected tlmt tho exiHuiuient will he made fairly and 
oomph t. Iy ; (uid it will thiu ho neen whether the W'ish of the 
prcacDt < oiistitueiicies, a w'InIi maiiih^sted hy the abnimce of all 
onpojiiiitui and hy the reLarn of (Jodmu vutivea pledged to the 
iJallot, I. It her than by lUiy enthujiiiiHin in lavour of the liill, is 
justifie 1 hy the event. 

The (hivernniejit was freely find constantly ncciised by its 
opnoneuls of ttirowing awny tlie whole tiiqe of the Sesbion in 
oratii' to got ila (»wii w'uy on u vexed question of ])olitie.s like 
the Ihdlot, wldle it left all nieamires for tiie real welfare of the 
people tu take their chanee. This reproach was hy no tneium 
jusliiit.'d. Mr. CurdwidTa army frclienie provided w'ith cure and 
complett-nc'flS for the localizathni of the army and the coiistruc- 
i^f ilio ri-gnlar and ivmTve forcew a wlmlo. almost 

the lirsC Jbr many years it sefuned aa if wo were to Jiave an 
army Costly, out' v^irth its cost, and (he llouho would not iUteu 
to Mr. Hiircoiirl'fl triotrbn ochoing tho terms in wliich a long time 
ugii Mr. Slatisfeld hud tiied to impose on tho Cfovorniiicnt of the 
day some limitation of its military expenses. Unfortunately Mr. 
(JardweU deferred until a lute period of the Session the measure 
by which tho cost of building the necessary accouimodathm fur a 
locali'/"d army was tu bo defrayed, and although Mr. Lowe ex- 

I ilnined that ho proposed to take the money out of the Kxcliequer 
)alanco 8 , and so no pe'oiniary dillicnlty existed, it was open to the 
oppom-ntH of all army ».■ .nendiluro to throw obstacles in tho way 
of the Hill which kept it nack for a iiino. The navy hiva excited 
liltlu attention, and the Ueport of the Meijieva Coiuinission has 
had 110 Ollier uppareut eilcci than one more transformatiou of 
the g<ivcruing body at the Ailniiralty, hy which tliroe secretaries 
ftr»j to bccure that every letter is nignod by some responsible person, 
and the Hoard is to mot't every day. Mr. Goschon, however, de* 
fended himself wiih succe.vs nguin.d the charge made by liord 
Glaivnc'e Pnget outbidvj the lIoiis<^, tliut it was tho parsimony of 
the G(»vernuicnt in the iiialter of coal that had led to the recent 
losses of ironchuls; he announccil, to the Mitisfaction of tho proles- 
i«ion, tli(! iuttMided conversion of G]< (<n\vich Hospital into A Naval 
C’ollogo; and he sliowod at the end of the Hessiun that ho was 
ready to do hisibest to inecl the views uf Mr. Graves «.s to man- 
ning tlio mivy ; while a motion to reduce tho llstimate.M hy tho 
Milftiy of the PirsL Hrird gave Mr. Glad.stono an ('pportmiity of 
defending that Mtrunge, hut perhaps salutary, part of Parliamentary 
lustittitions which places a great nml highly teclniioal profes.sioii 
under the almost oxcluHive control of a inuii wdio kiiow's nothing 
whalever about it. 'Flie Hudgel, again, if so comuionnlace us to 
be trmi'paronlly without any inlmest for the (’hancoihir of the 
Kxchecpier, w^as yet Ho far satisfactory that it released tho payors 
of liicijmi)-ta\ from tlio extra twopence thrown on tluMu last year, 
and I'Xtended the oxeiiiption in faveiir of the poorer clasHtJS of con- 
tributor.'. Whclher tho roductitni of the duty on cntlbe hy one 
half is <»f any hcnclit to tho cNaummcr nuuuins yet to ho pr«»ved; 
but at any rate llui Hud{;ol was a proof, if any wore needed, that, 
in Mr. G[ad'*t«»no’s words, Hiilir'h industry i.s proceeding, m*t hy 
steps hut .strides, not by stride^ but by leaps and hounds; and Mr. 
Lowe, if he roukl not pretend to care for his Hiulget, hiv* at least 
Lad (i little triumph of own, and has carried his Chancery 
Kundd Hill, w'hich will help liim toward.s lislnciug the National 
i>oLt by his favourito imuhod of Tei'niluablo Annuities. 

The *(:3ovorninont hivs, lunvcwor, imt only (‘seaped from the 
Hiilitaiy and fiimncinl pitfalls into which it fell lM.->t year, Imt its 
minor luoasuroa of social iiupiMVemeut have boon suwessful and 
not uiiimpiirtHnt, The Scotch Kdiicalion .Vet is an iiupruvement 
on the Kuglish Ac't in ho far ns it makes education more compul- 
s*^ry, w'hile casting on tho Pftvr Law aullioritic.s the duty of say- 
kig what parents aro too ptan- to pay fei‘H, and, perhaps, in so far ns 
it allows dononiinational instruction to bo illu^tinted bv tho use of 
the Ibrinularies to wdiicli domuninations cling. 'The Hill was nearly 
Mwauipod through a luotiou accidentally carried by Mr. Gordon, 
tho etl’eot of which would have been to take away tho religious 
frocduiu which characterizes the Luglish Act. But the decision 
of the House was enbi^equonlly roversod by a considerable majority, 
and nothing has remained of Mr. Gordon's motion Jbut too 
insertion by the Lords of a few vague and uniiecessary words 
into the ^eamblo; while tho Gavomment have justifiably 
resislt d the uiteinpt to create a Scotch Board pernioncatly 
independent of Parliamentary control. Tho Mines Kegulation 
Bill hris done niucb to improve the position of women 
ebildion in uiinlng districts, to nrevent Occidents, and to provide 
fur competent inspection ; and the controversy as to tho respon- 
libiiity of owners was decided by enacting that they should 
not he bold responsible if Uu^ have done aU that they could do 
gei^AtW to prevent aeddenta by due publication the rulee 
The Licensing Bill was not calculated to please the 
jteslotli pit either side ^ but it wOl lessen the time in which diiidk 
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tend to prevent the arbitrary and accidental character of decisions 
on application for licences. The Public Uwillh HU has been 
! shorn of all the clauses which gave health authorities iocieased 
I authority ; but it will be of decided use in vesting Id the Town 
I Council-^ and Ik^Ards of Guardians the power to act ondth^uty 
I of acting Some opposition was raised to even this 
I measure at first ; but wlien Mr. titansfeld had yielded id flfr to 
the deleiid' i'.s of local rates as to engage that half the expense of 
I tho incdind otlicors appuinteil uudor the Act should le borne by 
• iht] Consol {dated Fund, Mr. Oisraeli came to his rescue, declared 
that tho Hill ought to pass, and upuoded it on its way to the 
: Lords. The (iovernmont also passeil u Parka Bill of which Mr- 
‘ haps their friends will, if they are wise, not say loo muck. Mr. 

I Harcourt oppoeed it as a piece of Algerine legialadon, and as an 
infraction oi Magna Ciiarta. lie seemed to be opposing it in vain ; 
but the Govcninienl thought it better to mahe things pleasant 
to him and his few buppoiteis by conceding that the public should 
have the right of iiiectiiig in the London Parks, and that the 
regulutiuns for the l^irks should be submitted to Parliament 
before taking etiect. Until we aeo how it is worked it is impos- 
sible to »ay whctlicr the Parks will bo any the better or worse for 
the Hill. ’Gf coui>e, if the Goveriiinont has had its successes, it 
ha)» had it.H failures too, although the magnitude of the former 
cxct cds th.it of the latter. It liad to massacre many innocents, 
and its Hill for tho IkicloMurc. of Cotiimon.s was strangled in tho 
Lords. It provoked tho H«mH 0 of Commons into throwing 
over its Hill for dealing with tho Thames Fmbaukment, 
although the House might have done much better if it had 
accepted iho ihsue which tho (rovorninent otferod, and negatived 
the iMuiihtorial proposal. Tho cmitrovcrsy between Mr. Ayrton 
and Dr. Hooker once more brought into strong light tbo (licta- 
toriiii and ulleiihive mode in which one department of Govem- 
meut is udiuiiii**tnred ; and the Chancellor altogether broke down 
in a feeble and ill-considered scheme to get the Lords tu give up 
their appellate jurisdiction. In the whole region of l^aw Iteform the 
Govcninu iU has totally and avowedly collapsed. Tlio Chancellor 
is utterly unable to oo}ie with such critics as Lord Coirtia and Lord 
AVestbury, and when towards the end of the Si'ssion Mr. Harcourt 
sketched n schemo of Law Uefonn whicli had at least tho merit oi 
being comprehensive and hHrmouious, tlic Attorney- and Solicitor- 
(ioneral united in doelaring that they had notliing, and would 
have U'ltliing, to do with Law Ivefonn, that tbo law did not need 
reforming, aud that even if it did, the Government could not carry 
any nieusure of reform, and was not going to bother itself with 
such futilities. 'J'iiiis one of the most fertile and promising fields 
of bocial improvement has been altogether abandoned by tho 
Liberals, and remains open and free for their Conservative suc- 
cessors. 

Karly in the .Sc.%4ion there was some discussion of proposols to 
change tlio rules of the House of Commons so as to laoilitato the 
de.qMiU h of public business. Nothing, however, curao of the dia- 
cufvjion, except tliat.Monday nights were absolutely gU on up to tho 
Uoverumeiil, and no doubt this change has been very useful, and has 
enabled the Government to do more than it otherwise could have 
done. Hut at tho end of the Session some private roembors, and 
especially Mr. Nevvdegate, complained of the diminishing import- 
ance and* opportunities accord td to them in Porliamont, and a sort 
of murmur wjis heard that tho Government has now too much its 
own way, find that private niombers can do uothinj^. Nothin^, 
on the ciiutrary, is more striking when tho history of a Session is 
studied in detail than the great variety of questions on which prints 
memhovs tjud ample opportunity of expressing themselves ; 
this Ses>iim lin'* certainly been no exception. It is not of course 
often that the Hills of private members are carried through. Mr. 
Henry James carried a Hill for l^ro venting Corrupt Practices at 
Municipal Kleclions, while the Government could find no timo for 
its own Cuirupt Practices Hill \ and a Bill has been passed at tho 
instigation of private membors for the protection of dificrcnt kinds 
of Hritish birds, which wnschiofiy remarkable for giving occasion to 
Mr. Hruce to indiilgo in a pretty piece of poetical description about it 
at the Mansion House. But it is in pomta that are not pushed so 
far ns a Bill that the power of private members to determine and 
control the conduct of Guverumeiit is most visible. Tho most 
conspicuous instance this Session w'as Sir Massey LopesV resolution 
ns to local taxation, which was carried against the Qovemmelit 
by a majority of a hundred, and has forced them to promise 
to take up tho subject in earnest next Session. But this was not 
all. Tho Government was forced to add an English pension to 
tho luiiian pension of Lady Mayo, and Lord Uartinf^n at least 
took advantage of a discussion on a Bill for the purciiase of lih|^ 
llaihvays to announce that the Qovomment woiud be indinedro 
buy them if the sbareholdm would take a fair price. Lord 
Qranard was made to zeoign his Lord-Lientenaii^ under the 
pressure of questions raised by his indiscreet denimciatuni of Mr^ 
Justice Keogh's Qalway jud^ent The hands of the 
meat were strengthened in demtng with theriava trade ki Eaetstpf * 
Africa by a diseuerion in the House of Loida^ and Lmd AUmd 
Botually oairled a motion for an address to the Quofls wfrtag that 
a change contempla t ed by Mr, Oaidwell of klmodiif lilio nmk 
of major into tbe Betentifio Corps should be Md i dWy Mmd. 
T^o addtM did no good to those whom It wit k tknia A to 
ben^t, the rivdi in the line of the 9eien|i|q<kMVit; tMlfinMij 
mate the Queen reply thMlteehaiMeo^Mtlrnddey^^ 
at Itmt Lttd Abingec had the te twdHflt of what he 
thei^t el^Tinee ptsliue tmw tirim amply dieesii^ 
^eate imtmbeiihcfu It te md hiitetiri i i beet em foe poweribi 
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ihii BdrioDi •« wbea Sir Bdbot Fnri and Sir Ghirlea AddarUj 
adieiD8e far duposhig of the dnoiuigo of BiffaioghiOB 
which iH^iooeiTed the caaotiiA • CcnmitSN^ on theivowed 
noimd that they did not Uko it ae private l«iidowa«n» The 
unportiiit aoUe^ of Railway Amalgamatioii hae been vela- 
gated to a ComiDiUee which has occupied almost the whole 
of theS^loD in its laboun, and which has at least prevented 
this subject of great social importance being settled either by 
the ^vemment or by the Bailwi^ interest It was also on the 
mottjHpf a private member that the excitiiig topic of Mr. Justice 
KeojnR jud^ent was discussed. Mr. Butt tried his best to 
plead the cause of his friends the priests, but all his arguments 
were more than demolished by the vigorous speech of Mr. Henry 
James, the most rising unofKcial member of the liberal party. 
The Government did not do themselves much cretHt on the 
oecasioQ. They announced that they wore going to prosecute 
a Bishop, some twenty priests, and the brothers Nolan. But they 
tried hard to make out that they were bound by law to nrosoeute, 
ao that the priests might regard them as allies forced by ofHoial 
duty to act ad venuriy; and although the whole Government 
force was thrown into the overwhelming majority agiiinst the 
adjournment of the debate which virtually decided the 
main issne, yet the Attoniey-Genoral, to whom the dofonco of the 
Oovomment was left, took very good care to say nothing more 
than that the judgment was legally correct. Mr. Matthews in the 
coarse of the debate told a bitter truth when ho said that tho 
main cause of the arrogance and lawlessness of tho Irish priests was 
that Liberal Goverumonts never dared to look them boldly in the 
&CO, and resent their spirit of aggression. 

Private members do not always sucocod, but still they have 
their say. Even Sir (/barles Dilke had his say with his pitiful 
cheeseparing Rcpuhlicanism and attack on tho Civil f.ist; an 
incident of the Session which unfortunatoly tuniod to the discredit, 
rather than the cn^dit, of the House ol*(!;!oininous, and led to a scene 
of folly and anarchv and uproar which would have dif^gracod tho 
worst Convention of tho worst Ilepuhlie. Tlio JOnglibh House of 
Commons, the greatest assoinhiago of free inon in tho world, has 
also ita moments when it shows that it too is but human, and 
sinks to the level of tho smallest. Happily such h(mrs of madness | 
are rare, and we can aflord to forget them. Tho list of siihjecU ! 
on which the Goveniment has this Session betm, ns it worn, put 
on ita defence, and made to declare its mind, speaks well for the 
vigilance of the House of Commons. Legal education, the legal 
expenses of Governor Eyre, the course taken by the Indian 
Government with regard to tho Bank of Bombay, tho <][U 0 MtioD 
wbother Persia should be regarded as within the sphere of Indian i 
or English diplomacy, tho advisablonoHS of Parliament playing 
the port of the American Henato and controlling negotiations, 
the worth of treaty guarantees, tho desirableness of marking the 
wickedness of races by not mljouming over the" Dei by Day, and the 
hropresaible Claiiiiiim «•! d the great problem whether tho public 
interests demand mat mx counsel should combine to prosecute 
him, all came under review, and tho Government hail to announce 
and justify the coun»o it proposed to tuko with regard to ciujh. 
Perhaps Mr. Fawcctfsstricturoson tho duties and payiiuMit of Jaw 
officers deserve to be noticed separately, for it in certainly a serious 
question for tho nation what is the real \ aluc of iU legal an aiigemeiits 
when it is told that the Attorney and Holicitor-t huienil have nothing 
whatever to do with the improvcnient of tho law, and that every- 
thing is made to depend on the humours and powers of the Chan- 
cellor. There has, too, be<'n an abundance of effort on tho part of 
private members to carry on legislation on their own account, and 
the amplest opportunity has been given for af least gaining 
notoriety in this way lor the views of private members, ond 
takings the sense of the House and of tho country in regard to 
them. Mr. Fawcett’s Bill for tho reconstitution of tho Uni- 
versity of Dublin w'as much the most memorable oxample 
of this, and as it passed tbo second reading Mr. Gladstone^ or 
some of his subordinates, first sounded a wild note of alarm in a 
Ministerial paper, and then stated that ho could not hold oflTico if 
the control of measures regulating Irish education was taken out 
of his bands. The portion of the Bill repealing Tests he was 
willing to support, but he must split the Bill in two, and would 
oppose tho part for reorganizing the governing body of tho Uni- 
Tcruty. He would not even lend any help to the subject being 
discussed, and as Mr. Fawcett*s Bill manifestly did not carry out 
tba object at which it professed to aim, it was silently burked 
with general assent Tbo minor subjects on which members 
^th varying degrees of wisdom or the revarso attempted to 
le^slata were numerous and various, i^rd Buckhurst tried to 
pmtect acrobats by a Bill which unfortunately was so framed as 
to inclndo sailors and Jockos, and had to bo abandoned. Philo- 
sophical Liberals like Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. Morrisun sketched 
improved plans of extended fnuBcliise and electoral districts. 
uR Albemarle endeavoured to do away with the sjoedal | 
qnalificatiafis for Justices of the Peace. The frimiliar Bal for j 
le gajiriiig maniagee with the sisters of deceased wives got as 
£r as a sseond nadmg, and then disappeared ; while the Burials 
Bill got year within right of n Committee, when it was 
"Hkthimd what its aatlm defitounoed as an nnbandsome 
S^ee* Women's Snfhige had its tom, and it fared Mlj, 
•evonldeaerteia from its eause being cottipicaaaa, and one or tws 
gidlent liberals declaring that they nad found that the ladietwefia 
XBiJlT imalnst it, and that they most bow to thrir deririon. Tho 
unhe House at the basmt part of the closing weeks df Iho 
8emia& was ooenpied or wasted by o parody theoreUcsl diaeoarioa 


on the proposal to abolish Capital Pnmsbment Perhaps of aH 
the MUall measures which enme to nothing, but which under 
happier rircnmatances may command attouUon among the most 
leiaty vidaabici was the propoeal made by Mr, Fowler in the 
Lower, and by Lord Saliabury in the Upper, House to give tenants 
for life increased jmwers of improving ooUa^ property. But it ia 
imp^ble that Parliament should attend to all the good sug» 
geations made to it, Sometbiug is gained if some of the bad sag- 
mrioDs are dUposod of, if the Govornmeut ia called to account 
in cases of doubt, and if a fair amount of tolorahly good legiriation 
is attained. Parliament has come up to this level in the Session 
now closing; and more need not bo domondeil until a change 
comes for which ibinge are not yot ripe, and Parliament, In order 
to remedy the mischief which the only justitlcation for the 
cry of Homo Rule, eases itself of a part of tho excessive burden 
which it chooses to lay on its shoulders, and which It is equally 
unable to carry aud unwilling to drop. 


A FRKNCII MORALIST. 

M ALEX.VNDUE DUMAS ia one of those writers who 
• ans tho womlor and tho doapair of tiu'ir British rivals. 
Not long ago ho aurprisod us all by netting himself up as a moral 
conaor; by way of corollary ho simightway brought out a play 
which to tho ‘dull perception of insular critics appears to 
scandalously immoral ; and ho has now puhllshod a book, already 
in its sovenlh edition, which is so Hiraugu a mix lure of inonility 
ami immorality that wo shrink from tho oUbrt of finding any 
accuruto classification for it in our clumsy language. Tho 
opitlietH which o<!Cur to us most naturnlly all seem too harvli 
and positive for iho |Hiiq»oa(‘. Will M. ’Jaino, or soinchody of 
equal oinriiHcienco. explain to us Iniw it comes (o jiass that 
an EiigiiMliniaii is ivduced to such hopede^s perplexity in 
pro»«nc« of Iho^o marvellous produrlions of I'reiwh art 1* it 
\A not, at loftHt so wo Ihitler oursolvcM, that llin French fancy 
is esvseutiiilly li;ihU*r, or tho Frcuich peicopiion more acute, 
than our own. Cortniuly M. DimuiN’s book is full of what we 
ahould call gross faults of taste, hi^dc, and morality. But that 
is tho Tory wonder. By s»)mo mysterious sleight of hand he 
tniiices his meoiigruoiis materials, covors tlumi with a light froth 
of epigram, adds a dash or two of cynical acid, and a touch 
of sontimoulal swcotness, and tho whole when si^rvod up ie so 
crisp, fresh, and sparkling that wo almost fancy lor a momont 
ibat it shows real goniuH, When w« try to look closer, it 
must bo admitted that tbo illusion (Jisup{)eaVs. AVo begin (tvon 
to fancy that M. Dumas has really very little to say, and 
that that littlo is not very original, allhougli ho has played 
so many tricks with his truisms that they have a (super- 
ficial resembhincf^ to pariuloxcs. It is, howovor, not easy 
fur A British mind to lollow sal isfac tori ly tho windings of an 
argument which iscomnoHcd partly of tho ordinary 8entinn*nf^^li^nfl 
fif a Flench novel, partly of qtici r Tragmimts of stray science and 
philosophy^ and partly, as one might fancy, of rvrnlnUcowvH nf a 
f*eriiiuu dfdivered by soinu preacher of Dean Stanh'y s school, or 
what is known as uijyecli.rian Christianity. Gr perhaps it would 
ItLMi more prebabl'! liyjKilhesis that tho aiil.li<ir of the 
iUnu6loin has lately been studying a Calliolio bishop on fsmiriiria 
ediiraiiun, tho reports of Iho lalo Duhourg case, the Bible, ntid 
Balzac's PlnjRwhtjtv du Murinyc^ aud endeavuurfHl to combino hif 
iiiforinatlun. Bi*wildoring na wo have ndiiuttrd tho final resuit 
to be, aro inclined to tliink that tho iulliionco of Balzac is morn 
Ntruiigly marked than that of the other authorities. M. Damns, 
however, has that happy art of a certain whool of French writers 
which somehow or Ollier givea to tho most undeniable morality, 
appnrcrilJy preached stroigliL out of tho Gfispels, a certam fiaieur 
of iiulclicncv. In ono senso it i» d<uiblless a great triumph of 
lilerary Hkill to make an apology fur virtue fully as piquant e ? a 
dcroiicu of vice. 

'J’lie text on which M. Dumas discourses is a simple one. He 
di‘<cu'^<t*!h, it propoft of tho Duhourg incident, tho delicate pr<,»hl*uii 
wdo'ther ii husband ought to pardon or to kill an unfaithful wife. It 
8euins that he has been cousidoring this qnostion for tbo last fi\e 
or six years, aud that his next play, hi bo caliod La Fvmmp de 
Vlantk^ will turn upon it. Mcanwhilit, as a friend of bis has tali'-a 
up the more morciful view in an article published in Lc /6'oi'r, M. 
Dumas discuescs the philosopliy of tbo whole subject, and ex pis ins 
his reasons for coming to the opposite conclusion. An Kiiglisliman 
would p(*r}iAps bAVo thought that some iiican might be dIscovorMd 
between the twoextremee; but thoEnj^liah, we know^are an illogjr id 
people, and given Ut Accept comproniiees. An Englishman, 
has the Hltemativo of divorce, which, as M. Dumas tells us, is indis- 
pensable under tbo conditions of m^*dem society. But then the 
lioraan Catholic Church objects to divorce; and tho Church has 
unanswerablo reasons to allege ftf/m iU own poiot of view. 
Here, then, wo seem to be lande<l in a hopeless difficulty, which 
M. DumoA does not attempt to clear up. Moan while let us endea- 
vour to expound his theory, so fa? as tbo obtuseness of our Ihu- 
guago and our intellect will allow os. First we must understonl 
what is the position and character of woman, lliat is a tolftrably 
wide question, and the ^ater part of tbo male sex is 
too coarse In its perceptions reaiiy to understand it Tho*«c, i>riw- 
eve?! who have studi^ the works of recent French novelist'*, and 
aspsdally .of tboir great master Balzac, may perhaps be 
dentijr niltiated to understand H. Dumas's views. Woman, if 
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dim belong to tbe superior tjpsy is at present a enst^ott rfa?«« 
who renlly rules when she seetne to obey. Mnn ijtncdat VMt 
eaporior strength, physical and moral, will give him llm anpcniority 
in luarriAge. He docoives bimseR As soon os a wmnsn Mcomes 
a motliMr, sbo lies the best of tbo position* Bbe tatms adyan«> 
tago of her weAkness to extort concessions from her ruler. The 
doctrine of the supporters of woman’s Hglits is a miserable 
delusion. Miihe woman a free oompetitor with mim in masculine • 
taeks^ a«id she, as nuturally the woiikest, will' infallibly get the j 
msni of it Bnt marriage, and her consequent piwition as ruler of j 
the domestic circle, places in her hand weapons which she well ' 
knows how to turn to oiMionnt The bargain is I’eally to her 
adrnnlagis nltogeiber. Hho is the mistress of the man’s honour, j 
and can do as she pleases by the help of a little feiiiiniue diphv- | 
many. And then dlie has a b'rriblo ally in the priest. The priest ! 
la bur contidniit and her director in mat tors too holy for the ; 
Jbaabnuds iiiterfereuco. Free-thinkers will nc%*er l>e able to i 
detuch woiiinu froiii her nUegiaiice to tlie (Ihurcli ; and the Church ! 
seeks constantly to iucroase the feminine nl the expense of the 
masculine elcMuent in religion, and to render it morts oxcluMjvely 
like worship of flie X’irgin— tfao deification of woman, (iod, man, 
|Um 1 Wiuiian, says M. J.>iiiini8 in a queer niysticnl phras^e, nro the 
•idoaof tho otornal triangle. At present, G<id and woman arcs in 
taeit alliance against nnin. When projjer liiirmoriy is rcHlored, 
the world will be at pciu?c, and heaven and oiirtli will be united. 
JBot how is this to bo done P That ia the great question, and un- 
luckily it is one to which we obtain no very cl<*ar answer. 

We have, however, a brief sketch of puored history according 
tu M. liumas s version. Wc cannot follow liini into hU remarkable 
ilitor|>retttti(m of jmrticulnr texts, and of the inemiing of the fall 
and the reiloniption of mankind. 'J'he great misfortunn for tho 
huninii race, as otlnsr com in on tutors have ob.Horved, wuh that initii 
liBteoed to tbo voice of tho wonmn and tliorrhy abdicated his 
Mopei* position. Tho pro)wr Imrmony was disturbed, and woman 
MCtttne independent, especially when she became tho mother of 1 
Cain. Cain, ns wc know, took a wife, for whoso o.xi«tencc it is 
not alt(»gether easy to account, and was thus the pn^genitor of an 
mferior mee of women, who uufoiiunatcly are vepresonUHl po'tiy 
jitminitfusly at the present day. 'fhe great saying in the <io.sp»*lji 
i« the plirase, “ Woman, what havo 1 to do with theeP” That 
means, as intorpreted by M. Hiiinns, Hint tbo order disturbed by 
tho Ht‘r{)cnt is to bo ro-cstublisiiod, and that nutn is to take hin proper 
place iw tho mt'diator between woman and the Ikdty. Tina ex- 

K 'nnation of the ** admirable lliblical tradition” delights M. 

umiw BO much, that he bursts out into a ino^t edifying gush of 
(iHliodoxy, and gives ub a whole page of emphatic exolaiuations. 
M. iJumoH, it is obvious, can <pioie Sm-ipture to some pmposo. 
klmdly, Imving worked himself up to tho proper state of unction, 
ko dclivwrB an address to lui imaginary son at the age of twenty- 
ouow This young gentleman is the recipient of a quantity of 
sixfiniplary morality; he is directed to nmrrv an cx(vllent woman 
af he can llnd one ; to become iier iruide, philosopher, and 
friend; to diiect ber without govrrnmg bor arbitrarily ; to 
Imvo as many childivn as possible ; to make ber uiulersttmd 
lha ranclity of nmleroity, and to qualirv her to In> at 
4 Kkcu falhor and tnotlicr to his children if he should happen 
io die prcnmlinvly. He is to iimke }u\r understand hfe, 
which is very siuqde; ami to o\]duin death, vvhicli is very 
•aaj whou one has lived well. 'rh\is he vviU be able to do 
witnout tho priest, wdiom our iguoraui;<4', and not our erodiility, as 
Voltairo wcfcuid Inivo it, bns male indispensable; and Iho three 
•idoi ef tho otorniil trhm^^lc v/ili be founvl. All which maybe 
lary admintbleivs advice; tliough, like much other advice, iiseoius 
to reduceitwdf to this — that if wo were all perfect, the world would 
kemuch hotter oif. However, it is possible tiuit oven M. Dumas'a 
imtgtinary hero may make a mistalte. ilo may lind that he has 
moried au unworthy woman, who dishonouis hi.u and dcscrUit his 
ftmily. lu this case, ho is t<» declare Iiimseif her judge and 
isncutioincr in the name of his Miuder. She is not a tnio woman, 
kataiuero animal, n descendant of the accui.H'd race of t^uin — 
TVs^/a/ That is M. Dumas's last word, and one may iiduiit 
ihut it is ttdemWy decisive. lu Fngland the yminge'Jt Dumas 
would have afterwards to go through diwigrci'able evplanatkms 
wllh ft jutlge and jury. In Fraturo wo prcsmin' that he might 
count upwi 0 verdiet of cxlLMiuating ciixuimstimces, and would gx) 
lireo with the aj^plause of his iclbiw-ciiizcuei. lie might aet up 
Jar ft writer of novels and a preaehtjir of elevaiod nmnility, and 
esdv!iiv(Yur to find n second wife who siioidd not belong to 
the uretiiised ranty of Cain. 

To ciitivtxe this nonsense serio\isly would be too obsurd ; and 
wft suspect that M. Duinaa would be the first to laugh at us for 
taking his imny too .seriously, thougli we muxt confess that we 
ftlkould had it rritbor bard to distinguitiib between tho serious and 
the siirenstic. It is the beauty of this stylo of writing that it is 
iiupci^bleln grasp utkv delinito* meaning except on pain of rendering 
onitavir rkdicvuuii:^. flowover, without arguing, wo will venlure 
ft tmuark or two nneh as 6U^q;[o$t theinselvos to a pixxsaic British 
miMl. Although it is the ftishiou at tln^ [uestmt moment to 
ftoikflider that, bi^rnwso the French were Wton by thft 
Vtueswus, eroiything French is esseatiully corrupt, we must 
ki^u by Miying'lhai we do not believe for a niomcac that the 
Mod wtkman ofFnmeh uoveluiU is anything like a fair reprosen- 
•of the French woman of real lifk. Assuming, however, that 
tiMMiVMit draynt by them MtisiSes a certaiu t<aie ot sbutiment 
MsimliHd a seotion of FVanch society, M. Dumas's imaching 
ill# tmtealthy ttate ot the nunral atmosphete whi£ 


inarltaUy rasulti. Avj eiitnooe pcSee^ says M. lhiaun» mtto- 
sMds wotnso Ibr batter than dim taod mmdmudL Don Joaik 
We abeiild add tbat^tbsie iaaiiotiHw peMoasMia iind«staiidstiMi 
still better— namely, the man of tfioioagUy baahhj mind, who 
has not sought bis Imowledga either is the cosfemiinMl or by less 
legitimate methode. If women have to chooie,asM»2>mnie seeme 
to think, betieeen a morbid aaoetieism wbieh eosdaouii all 
natural instinote on the one hand, and a profound brotakiy, ^tn^ 
covered with social pollsb, on the other, we can only 
and must certainly approve their choice of the dnt aftielHh’nb 
Sdll the sentiment, m indicated by M. Dumas too plaliily fSr vm 
to folloir.hiru, is mdloally unhealthy in both eases. The normal 
hiiBband. ns ho repn^t^uts him, is a Don Juan subniittki^ to the 
respectabilities fur ptMsuiiiary or other motives ; and tike priest is a 
narrow-minded bigot who regards the convoutual as the only true 
virtnes, and trios, by acting upon feiuiiitue snpers^itiioii, to convert 
©very woman into a nun. If sentiment veriee between these 
oppogi^0 poles, and ngcillates between pure anioiallscu' and pure 
asceticism, we must crvtainly admit that both the husband and the 
priest nr© in great need of reform. There is a higher and better 
typo of woman, in France and elsewhere, though it is probable 
that the type thus described is not uncommon where the Hotmui 
Catholic religion is acting mi a corrupt st)ciety. The result then 
seems to be, that tho only dilfercnc© between moral and immoral 
pr<‘aching is that tlie one pamlers indirectly, aud the other directly, 
to tho tastes of a prurient imagination. 


THE LIVINGSTO.VE MVSTEUY. 

T IIK better of tho I’rcsident of tho Ooographlcal Society 
iidji.s to cxpiiiiu tho prest^nt pt^ition of tho Livingston© mys- 
tery. Lp to Wt'ilncsday not a single letter fiom the Doctor liod 
rcacfied the JSiMiiety, either directly or indirectly through tlie 
Foreign Ollico. The l^residcnt hud, however, au oppoitonity 
of peruBiiig a batch of despattbes from Dr. Kirk, enclosing copies 
of Icltors uddn'^acd to him by J»r. Li\ing»U)uo; but these letters 
arc d(‘Void not only of geographical information, but of any parti- 
eulnrs 118 to the D'ictor’tt own coii'lition and priweedings, and refer 
exclusively to tho ulit^ged inif^conduct of the parties employed in 
conveying supplies during the lust three years from tho coast to 
the interior. Other loiters, the posting of which had b<Mjn delayed, 
havo sinco c )mo to hand, and are said to be full of uiiuilar com- 
plaints, although in oiu; of them the Doctor, in bis delight at 
exchanging the patent leather abonjinations ” to which bo had 
beou reduced f<>r a pair of stoui leather bootB, pviiclaiins an amnesty 
to all the world, it appears that Dr. Jd\iji;jBlono is under tboim- 
fiion that he hao bcLUi vory badly used bv bin old friend Dr. Kirk 
and by ot hers of his couutn inen, his only infonnation on the subject 
being pivBumably derived I’rom Mr. Stanley. Wo gather that tho 
letlerB to Dr. Kirk, liko all other letters hitherto knowu to havo 
been written by Jjivingstone, are extremely brief and of tho most 
iniittcr-of-fooL cluiraeter. lu bis preface to bis first book of 
tinvelB be remarked that literary composition was so laborious and 
painful to him that be would rather go through all his jouruoys 
once more than write aritdlier b»jok. It would seem, however, if ^ 
wo may accept as genuine two letters purportiDg to be addressed * 
by Li\ingAtonc to tlio proprietor of tbo Anv York Herald, that 
several years soclusiou in the deserts of Africa, and compleUk 
iHolution fruiu eivihr.pd society have imparled a oovol fluency to 
bis pen, and have ouubled him to cultivate what is called flno 
writing with rouiarkublu hucccss. It is not stated whotiier the 
leUci*s published bv the Nrw York Jlentidexo in Livingstone’s own 
handwriting, or who th»‘r they were dictated by him to Mr. Stanley. 
It would seem that Livingstone bus prolited by his residoDoe in the 
h<'art of Africa to m^quiro a considemble familiarity with Ameri- 
can litemturo and slang, and to hit o(f' the racy, sub-erotio flavour 
of tho At'ic York liirald with compicuous auccess. Unfortunately 
the tVagineutary geographical uotioea which are contained in tbesa 
loiter, i arc, os "^iir H. Kawlinaim puts it, “too vague” in their 
present bhiipo to admit of useful scienlilic discussion. Indeed they 
contain at least one statement w'hich is obviously and even 
gltti'ingly inaccurate, and which it is odd that so cautious and 
careful u geographer as tho Doctor should havo permittid himself 
to make. Sir lieury remarks that the theory ascribed to Dr. 
Livingfttone in the second of theso ietiers of a connexion b^weea 
tho great lino of drainage which hu has traced from twelve degrees 
south, and tho Bahivid-Ghaxal, or Petlmrick’s Weatem IJBle, Is 
siiuply imposriiblu. The Geriiiau traveller Sefaweinfnrth has 
visited the watvi'shed from which the sources of the Babr-et^ 
Uhaaal descend, and it is very little south of the paialUd df 
Goiidokiiro. It would appesr tliat the river system whim living* 
stone is said to have followed up to a point in aboutlatikida fott 
degrees south, and longitude twenty-flve demes east, muat aitiMr 
empty itself into the south-west comer of IrndLar^H Lhkft, or mold 
bo the up|ier course of the Congo* Anybody who. wsU kite 
tho trouble to consult a map of Afiriea oo which tike laWfc 
results of exploration have been laid down caimot Mi. te 
agree with the President of the QeoMphicat tecietj^ tite' ^ 
far from the Nile question being eetlled, as was so cmtAmdip 
announced, the eolutioa of the urobliom is miOm 
ttneenain than evei!^ if the atatemmits in thena lattet»tei^te Msd 
on. Hr. Simkl^,. who is now in LondoiL WiiU 
to aflW the emmm of tike Oecupaplted (Stete te ‘ 
of iaanecting any of livihgetuneVatai^^^ wwWti ih Mgrteiw 
id his poiwiteQiii and when the &itish tte 
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tnamtt thcMXt fortnii^t $t BiiglitoB «• iMl ao dtmkt tn«r 
MwadliBtf more oa Ilia aolblaat. 

Dr. ^^ntoae is desantiad by ]!ICr. Sfaataj as b«i«ig» srlm ba 
Ijsitod £roiii uim, ^ fteabj and stoutiib^*’ with an aoonuoaa appa^- 
and weighing^ by em^jaetuia, fyr tba Docb^ xafbaad to go 
into tba soaka^ ab^t ona bondred and aigbty pouadii. Tha lattm 
io t^Mw Fori JImM wbiidi bats bean pabiiiihed uaderi or as 
ihm/modcm would say oTor^ his name, would seem to show that 
he wria good ttpirits, and mw developed amoi^ the savages ol 
Africa a taste w what may be eslled the gay side of life, which 
is perhaps somewhat odd in an elderly Scotch mUnoaary« There j 
can be no doubt that the sort of letters he has written will be 
much more to (he taste of the iTsrohfs readers in New^ York than 
dry geogn^cal details such as would have gratified Sir If. Raw* 
Unson^ or old Sir Roderick if he had been alive. Indeed the writer 
apologises at the outset ^r supposing that those whom he 
is addressing are akin to the old lady who relished tho paper 
only when it contained ‘'good racy bloody murders.*' \\e ore 
treated to a strong dose of tlie horrors of the slave trade, enlivened 
by some comic touches, and warm passages about the voluptuous 
b^ty of African Venuses. That the slave trade ia a “ gross 
outrage of the common law of mankiud/* and “ prcsenis in- 
nuiuorable obstacles to intercourse between the ditlVrent por- 
tions of the human family,'* (ind that it is ‘‘partly owing 
to human cupidity, and partly to ignuranco among the more 
civilizfKl of mankind of the blight which lights chictly on the 
more degraded,'* are no doubt obaervatioiiH wiiich are excellent 
in ihtn^ves, but they are hardly worth fetching all the 
way from the interior or Africa. It is alH<i true that ^'piracy on 
the high seas was once as common as slave-trading is now,** 
and it might bo added, on the authority of Mr. F.'s aunt, 
that there are, or used to be. mile-stoma on the Dover RtuuL 
The extraordinary thing in, that theno lettern tell us so little 
about LivtDMtono hirnMilf, or about tho tribes among whom 
ho has lattcny been sojourning, und aie mado up of stale talk 
about the familiar atrocities of slavery. We are onked to 
distinguish between the negroes of the ‘West (^)ai»t, brutalised 
by a long course of slavery and rum, and the robust and manly 
population of the interior. It is Hijgg(*stcd that if a com- 
parison were instituted between the Manyuema token at random 
and tho members of tho Antbropologicnl Society, all clad alike 
in kilts of ^roM cloth, tho savag^a would certainly not be pro- 
nounced, in appoaranco at least, the inferior race, llaude- 
liiiro would have sympathized with the Docdoi's raptures over 
the black women. Ue k quite gu^hiug about “ the dears *' 
and ** hussies,*' with their “charming black eyes," “nicely 
rounded limbs," and “ tine, warm brown skins " tattooed all civer, 
Ci'tzombc't juecn would, wo are assured, bo esteemed n roal bcuuity 
cilhur in London, Paris, or New York, notwithstanding the holo 
she has drilled in tho tip of her“tiii(', slightly aquiline nose.'* 
idvingstooe in ono of his letters to 8ir K. Murchison, received in 
1 869, said he sometimes doubted whether he should have allowed 
bis enthusiasm for geographical rc'seiirch to draw lilm away from 
the mission of putting down the slnvo-trade, to which ho had in* 
iondnd to devote hiinsolf, and Ihoro can be no doubt of his pro- 
found and earnest abhornuico of this iiiiquilouii trattic. If tho 
language of the letters now published is not exactly that to 
which we have bcu*n accustomed in the Doctor's brief, 
pn>saio communications, tho sentiments and opinions which are ex- 
pressed on this subject may at least be recognized as his. 'J'hare Is 

E robably some ground for (ho complaints which *are innde of the 
•anians aa the chief promotem of tho slave trade, and of the 
cruelties of which they are gtiilty ; and tho subject will no doubt 
receive the attention of the Consular auUioritics. 

The Doctor's first letter to tbo livrald is more in his usual stylo, 
and free fhim the romantic extravagance of the second. It is im- 
poesible to imaf^ioe anything more startling and bewildering to a 
mail in his position than the sudden oppearsucc of an .American 
newspaper reporb^r at the head of an expedition which had bc^en 
organized to aearch for him. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
St^ey and his employer are entitled to the fulkst credit for the 
enterprise they have displayed in this ati'nir. M r. Stanley had harl a 
little experience of Abyssinian travelling, but he knew nothing of 
the interior of Southern Africa, nothing of the languages, cusUnns, 
and waye of managing the natives, tie plunged into tho desert 
with his life in bis hands, and the chances of his ever rctiiming 
olive were altogether against him. It is strange to find the 
simple, unquestioning devotion and loyalty of the “ Dougal Cratur " 
turning up in a newspaper Corref^ndent of our own day. Mr. 
(Stanley evidently knows nothing and caree nothing about gcograpbi- 
eal researeh. Till hb employer snggested the idea of going to seek 
'^tagetonei he bad probably never given two thoughts to his 
SMitenee. He went to Africa to find the Doctor if possible, but 
that was only a secondary object — a means to an end; the object 
was to gloria the Jfete York to give it something to 

ewBgm and brag about, and to make the world talk of it. Mr. 
fitaiSey has aooomplisbed a difficult and courageous tssL But it 
nnCostanate that so little should have come of tl We nre 
*tfild that livibgstoiie was alive and well in the middle of laet 
Match, sad bad fOOeived part of Use supplies pmebased by Dr* 
Ktfk out of rilie Qovetiuneni grant of i,QOoir, and that is (be sum 
ef the whole story* Auftwaig may bare bappened since riieni 
thete appear to be gi*ve downs wbetner the stoiea nio« 
vided oat m the loxde of Searob and Belief Expofiiloii 
wfU am leaeb tbek deatiiiattcMi. JLientsiuttit Dawim, who wmit 
Ottt in eommand of tibia expedbbm^ is now in AnMOBa^ mA it 
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would ba prematufe to judge his eondoct until we have bis ^ 
ptauatioua, But it is impeanMe not to regret (be 
mentof the enterprise. The theoiy suggested in one of Dn Bintw 
tetters, (bat Li viiigstoiie would have resented tbo appearance of (bn 
Expedition as poacbors on hit manor and rival aspirants for Mm 
geographical lanreU be hat made euro of vrinuing for btmseld 
appears to us to be ebUdisb and absurd. It was imporUni (hsO 
personal oommunioation should be establlsbed with the vetoim 
ex|dorar, and that it should be msde quite certain that be got Mm 
supplies collected for him ; and if, when (he Kxpedlti^ arrived, be 
did not choose to take tho membora of it vnth blip on anyef 
bis journeys, they would naturally respect bis wishes. As it 
tbo stores* have been sent on under an Arab loader, of wbeae 
« energy," or, in other words, we suppose, courage and jraod follk^ 
reasonable doubts appear to be entertained. If the KxpeaitliNi bad 
gone on, they wouUl not have had tho credit of bringing the find 
new's of Livingstone, but they would have fuliilled the importsaS 
luiNsion with which they wore entrusteil, ot suecouritijr Mvis^ 
stone and afibrding him such nsslstance as bo required, 'fba 
simplicity and direetneos of Mr. Stanley’s proceedings 
favciurably.wilh the dawdling and dallying, the doubts, vacUhitioay 
and potty squubblings of tlie English Expeilitlon. Thera aoems ta 
have been as much signing of papera ns if they had been gsiar 
before a Vice-Uhanccllor innleau of into (he heart of Afrtbk A 
loader who cannot keep his men in oitlur except with d^xrumcaili 
is not Hkidy to do great things. It is nufortuimte that tho Ex- 
wditum should have betm given up \ but if, ns (Sir II. l^wllnsoa 
flints, a new one may bo reqiurt*d, it is to be hoped it will ba 
composed of exph«rers less aduicted U\ )H*rsoiml diirerences and Uifba 
signing of documents. Meanwhile it is JiihI passible that the mut 
news we shall hear of Livingstone may come fram riir H. 
who is working from the north towards him with a strong foraa. 


ItLDA. 

I T nemls n (M^rtnin dToH of tho imagination to call up the Idea 
of a i'rinco- Abbot, and a rriuce-Abbut Uhi still living and 
reigning in times which Hceni not so \ ery far rtmnived from our 
own. A Prince- Disliop is strange enough; still the episcopal 
function caiTies with it u certain notion of jurisdiction and 
auUioiity which may easily enlurgo its borders from spiritual iata 
temporal matters. Of the J*rlnce 01 iNh<»p too we hs\0 amnug 
ourselves a certain shadow in the i*ord-lilshop, and forty yean 
buck tho Palatines of Durham ami Ely hod not quite 1 <Mt all 
prrdonsions to tho highi*r title. In short the secular clergy, higb 
and low, must nhide in tho world; discharging duties wmcb ara 
at least clomdy akin to thorn* of goiverument, they have in all iinica 
and places slippi^d v(*ry easily int(» the nctUHl exordso of tomporai 
power. The thing has seemed to have no such very gnwl ia- 
congruity about it, whether it has taken the form of a pnxiab 
prii'Ht silting ns a justice in Petty Sossions, of a Hishop mvinghis 
\uto in the IJoiist; of Lords, or of a Primate of Mainz nmilmg tba 
first place in tho eh'Ction of Kiugs, niici acting as the A rcli-Ohaii-' 
cellor uf the Holy Poniari Kuipiio throughout tho Kingdom df 
(lermany. V\> might ev»uj go a step further, but we are afraid 
gf getting on too dangerous ground, borne peiqdo may ia all 
ages have disapproved of the particular instances which wo bssfa 
cmwen, hut we am not aware that tho temporal fiinoiioos eitlmr 
of the parson, the Ilishop, or tho Primate- Elector, have ever bciaa 
forni.nnv declared to be the mark of tho lieast. ilut when vra 
move from the M*(>uUir clergy to tho regular, the bidding of 
temporal functions bccomcH clothed with far greater mem- 
gruity, Tho ifi.'cular priest lives in tho world to look after 
other men's aouls ; mo tho transition ia not srj very atnatiiitf if 
he U also set to do snrnoDiirig in tho way of looking after tuoir 
iKKlios. Hut the tlu ory of tho monastic lifo is that luo monk baa 
nothing to do with either the souls or tho bodies of other people, 
but that ho goes out of tho world to look after his own m»uL l( 
seernH tho .strangest turning about of things that a man who biM 
thus gone out of the world to look after bis own soul should, by viitna 
of having so done, be oalhd ba(*k into the world to lofik eit<T ImiIIi 
tile Moula and the bodies of other people. Yot such has iMTicn tba 
case in ditl'crcnt degrees in evonr place where the inomuitic systaai 
has taken deep root. The monks nave been both better aral worm 
than their profi Hsinn. In tiio earliest and boat stagu of nifitraz- 
ticism in every Western country, tho monks, insU^ad cif shutting 
tbemsel vea up in a mdfish caro for tlodr own souls, every wbaaa 
proved the great e^l of benefac'ioni I4; all aruund ihem. Tbay 
were, yet more than the st'cular clergy, not only the spiritiibl 
iiiatructors, but the temporal ciiilizors, of their neighLaim awl 
converts. It was they who rerlaimcsd the wild land : it waa (hvgr 
who taught arts to the wild peo|)lo ; it was they who, aociMra7ha( 
later, ffvvteomticallyjpraMorvea the annals of paattimoa. Thnawb 
■ome of Utobest oAbe medltcvai biatoriona beumged to tbe seotwix 
clergy, yet it was only among the monks, ns at our own 8 t Alhaii'ib 
that them pew up a kind of scboola of the propbets whmh ItaiMM 
m ibe ioren from one generation to another. Vet it is plsiu that 
in aft tbeae good works the monks were doing s^nnething iteyood 
ttwbr own proper doty aa monks. They were doing sooniibiag 
hqroiid ftvfei and oonlemplatioD. beyond even Uio whiest ints/pfw- 
tanoii m aimadaeds. Indeed, afmaaeeds might seem 
vritibMra berfectikm of moDaitic virtue, for aJiuSdeeils imply 
godda eo tbe part of the aknagtver, and (be true monk oftpiAm 
•ttkliiNi (0 Dave no worldly (^K>da at oil But the.|dric( coirytog 
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eut of the rule of poverty waa in its own natiiro impossible. 
Even nionka needed raiment, and shelter; bat a horel, 
« ^owu, and ft loaf of bread ore just as much property as 
palaces and groat estates. The doctrine that, though each monk 
ID his own perH(»n could bold nothing, yet the society might hold 
whatever it could lawfully get, easily paved the way for such odd 
results as that of a rann who hod gone out of the world to take 
heed to his own soul becoming thereby one of the temporal princes 
of the earth. The monastic society could not ^et on without pro- 
perty ; laud was the almost only available form ot property ; and lend 
almost everywhere carried with it more or less of soruethiog like 
temporal dominion. In a country where the ceutml power was 
strong, the toniporal dominion of the monastic body might not go 
hevoiid such rights find powers ns were involved in the mere lord- 
slii)) of ft manor. Hut in n country where tho central power was 
weiik, where every larulownyr, every city, every free community, 
hud a tendency lo'grow into a sovereign prince or common wealth, 
uioiinsteries folio wt^d tho gonorul law. The monk had by the 
necessity of the cumi become ii landlord ; from a luiidlord he 
gradnnlly grew into a hf»veieign. The changt: was btraiigc, but it 
Was natural, p<'ilm|)s under the circumstunces it was iina voidable, 
by which the lowly iiiiHsionury planted by St. IJoiiiiace on the 
biOiks of the h'uldfi gn-w into the Abbott, Prince of tlm Holy 
itoiiuin Enijiiie, niid Chancellor to th<j Euipres’', and Priiuate 
ihi'MCiliMiit ull tiVriiKiny and (Jaiil. 

It may he doul*lcd whotlier this lost dignity, carofnlly recorded 
on the loiiihs and the woiks (jf the Ahhotd of Fulda of the 
eighteenth cenfiiry, cfiiriod with it at that time any very burden- 
some duties whetiiei' it would have met with much practical 
acljiowledgnicnt in any [Kirt «d' Ouul cAcept that which waa also 
part of iieriiiany. 'J’heii it is iw well to Lrur in mind that, down 
to the general Cl umIi of all things, flicro was Klill iv Du v FrnncieB 
nt Wiirzburg, nnd that both at Prinr and at Fulda the l‘hupiro 
sti!l iind it^ Cdiancellor for its proviiici*s of Oaul. Put, before all 
such things were swept away, n chatj;je had coiiio over Fulda, and 
even bo lompted to say that tho place had lost its special 
cliitriuiii-iTaic.' ■''iTi'tlf? <Wujv«) fJfNJjwt WU.tlirv tho eociwiiw- 
tieul princes of l'’ulda eeem to have lueui tired of . simply 

Abbots in their own church, and of being diiven, if t/lj'‘y wished to 
assume, not <irily the episcopal garb, but tho full episcopal chii- 
ritcirr, to Boi'k il in some imaginary bishopric in Hoiue distant part 
of the world. Tbujj one of the Abbots of that lime bears on bis 
torn)) the further title of J>i‘ih(»p of Themiskyrn. Tho choice of 
tlu' see wa^ porlnipa not iiiuppropri.ile. The Clmnccllor ol tho 
Kiupivsvs— /;iA« Auf/uf^tUf us she appears in llic legend— might not 
imlitlv hold a bishopric wlio.se see hiy among the Amazons. Hut 
soon afterwards llu* strictly ablmtial succession of Fulda camo to an 
er.d. Ill 1 772 th(» Abliot of J^ddii hecauu* a Hishop of Fulda, nud a 
HidiOp or Fulda, as tlio-^e who arc interested in modern (Jermun 
Cl c'csiasticnl polities know, llicru ntill is. Tho case of Fiildu 
is much the t-mni' in that, of tho kindred ocolesiu^tical princi- 
p.jlii V of St. lialJeii. At St. (billeii indeed tlio Abhid remained 
liil the rime of general destruetiou, but hero too the ancient 
Abbot i.s now re.pieseiitt'd by a Hi'Hhop, and in both cn.ses eccle- 
si.!..li(;iil history ha s bi the e^'e uf the luUitiuary, Hullercd ihrough 
tho long conlinuur.ee of the succession ol eocb'siaslical rulem. 
'J’h.'.l is'to sav, both at Fubla luul ut St. (bdUui tho ancient 
luiufter has gi\cii way to a cliurcli in the b.irburous taste of 
til'; eighlecnlh century. Had Fulda, like Hubeek and Mmburg, 
VaV.en into Lutheran ‘hands, the building iniglit have looked 
eiiULilid and dingy and been choked willi news and galleries; 
bill 4hf3 meuioriiils of anrniuity would still have been there; 
the ancient roodlolt might still have bvjrue the rood and its at- 
ItMulaiit tigures, and the tiiplyehs over each altw miglit still have 
diiiplftved tho choiceHt works of the inedheval chi-nel and the 
uiedimxal pencil. Hnt, boeause Fuhla .still keiU her ecclesinslicai 
H)\c reigns, because the old zeal imd bounty still lived on, iheroloro, 
ns far us tho grual minster is concerned, uiieieut Fulda is utterly 
swept away. Au Italian chuivli, not especially .striking even iu 
ilu owm clas.s, covers the ground whore the iii.st fouiulaliou of 
St. Hoiiifnce had grtjwn into the gii'atest monastic church of 
German?. All tliut, has been pre-^erved from tlu; uiicioiit building 
ii ft ainglo figure of ChorU's the Great, pl.accd ngaiust the modt*rn 
Willi. But tho minster, ovoii in its iiexvguise,slill keeps what iu ocrlo- 
ri.isticftl and oven historical eyes must over be its choiec.st tieft$uyo. 
There still sleeps, though witliin ft shrineof no iiiu-ient worknuuiship, 
the rtpostlo of tho Gorman land, the man whom converted Fugiaud 
fcimt to eullghton her kinsfolk who were still iu daikness, tho 
p.^ilriarchof the long succession of ix\dosia'*tio,il lonls alike of Mainz 
e.Al of Fuldft, tho man who placed tho Fninkish crown on tho 
le ad of tho lirat royal Ivnrling. Honifuco at Miiiiiz and Fulda, to 
V.ugiidunon he sounds luoro our own by bis tii*st English uaino of 
‘\Viniiith. It is eumolhing for ono of tho land of hia birth 
jouvnexiug iu tho land nf his adoption to climb tho Murieuberg, 
the hill ol pilgrimage which iv)nk8 down on Fulda and its minster, 
and to turn from tho resting-placo of tho iimrtyr at hb feet to 
the \V Cistern him, polluting «s il weto to tho ULo which is at once 
Iris own land and the laud of VViufrith. 

From the height of Marienbei-g, crowned by a church and 
luonaatic buildings in the same uuiutorehiing stylo as the uiiustor 
iUtilu wo look down on Fuldft, witli its river iind its surroundiughiils, 
OiU tho litooptoft of the niindtor and tho ftecond.uy churches, and dh 
th« sorvivifi^ tower of tho onco luonostio fortress. Among 
tho urohp huildiiigft there b one, lese likely perhaps than some 
to (Hdiph <jhe oyft b ^ dutant view, but which on a nearer 
to Im a boUdiug of oa unusual outUue, and which 


in truth proves to be one of singulaT iiitersirt, alike In its own 
architectural derini and as being the one sarvimg noouinent of 
ancient P'ulda. This is the BmalTmonastic church of St Miehael, 
standing on higher ground just above the minsteri vrihose oiit<* 
line cannot fiiu at once to strike the eye as having a most dis- 
tisetiw character of its own. At first sight it might pass as an 
ezaraplo of an arrangomout rare both in Gernumjr and in 
tho Wiuiborne and Burton plan of a single western snd a mRln 
central tower. Such an arrangement is uncommon alike in fibg- 
land, where few chtirchee have so many as two tow^ and in 
Germany, where so many, even of not very large churches, are not 
satbUed with so few as two. In this case each tower is crowned with 
a spire, but it will soon be felt that the central tower and ito spire 
are neither square nor octagonal, but round. Thb ^one is un- 
usual, ftnd anothtjr glance will show a round projection between 
the tranaopt and tho choir which might for a moment pass for an 
apse of somowhat eccentric form. But, when the same projection 
iH Hocn to tho weat betwoc.n tho transept and the nave, the thing 
becomes more puzzling. The? visitor will perhaps hardly get to 
the bottom of tho myatery till ho gf>C3 within the building. The 
truth b llmt a rouiuf church, with its surrounding able, St. Vital 
or Aiichcn on the smalleat possible scale, has been, fts it were, 
swallowed up by a cross church of the usual form, the original 
round being ho small as to )>© treated, like the round of St. Sepul- 
chre’s at Cambridge, as a tower, and to becom»5 to all appearance 
the central tower of an ordinary cross church hnished with a 
second tower at tho west end. llib last is a fair example of the 
usual German Koioanesquo tower with xriidwall shafts ; but it is 
of course on the round, wht).?o real character at once strikes the 
eye n.s w'o onh.T tho building, that tho attentiou of the visitor 
lixc.s itself. And yet tho round, as wo see it above ground, has 
really only a secondary place iu the hiMtory of this small building. 
Go dfown below ; nn ancient crypt of tho reign of Lewis therious, 
tho ruimilns of a church conaecratod iu 830, is still there, and in 
iu low vuultfl and intricate passages it still contains the empty 
tombs which once held two of tho oiudy Abbots of Fulda, Sturm 
and llatgar. All is plain and rough, with no architectural forms 
huvo ft hinglo control pillar, short, ma-ssivo, nnd with nothing 
that can ho called a base, but whoso capital reproduces, as 
well as Fulda luaHons of the ninth century could reproduce it, 
tho form of tho Ionic capital, and that n^t in its Itoiuan, but in 
its older Urocian form. It is singular to cximpare the rude striving 
after the highest known ft>rm of art shown in this obscure building 
of the days of the son, with the forms which art could reach iu the 
same land in the days of the father. Compare tho crypt of St. 
Michaer» of the days of Tiowb with tho work with which the 
gateway of lA>rst;h was adorned in tho days nnd by tho gift of 
Cburles him.Holf. Tho ditVerenco is that between tho resources at 
the command of an Abbot of Fulda, working with such workmen 
and buch materials as hb own land could furnish, and tho re- 
sources ut tlio command of a King of tho Fratiks and Lombards 
and Patrician of tho Romans. 

Hut tho time was coming when the little church of St. Michael 
nt Fulda was to show more Hiicccs-sful attempts at reproducing tho 
art of Southern lands. Tho church was again consecmled in 
1092, nnd this doubtless luurkM tho i-ebuilding of tho round, tho 
ftdditiou of the western lower, the general rec;ibtiug of tho church in 
its pivsout slnqx'. The round, as it now stftnds, is formed by six 
coluuins. supporting a plain triforium and clerestory, tho latter of 
which lonns at onee ft huiturn for the interior, mid what at the first 
mblending glance seem to bo tho belfry windows of tho central 
tower. But, if the architecU of the eleventh century made their 
work plain, they at least mado use of forma which allowed thft artist 
of later limes u> add oiirichment at pleasure. Txvo of the columns 
of tho round still keep the rude form of capital so common in the 
earlier (wermuii Uoinaueeque, ruder by far thivn our own cushion, but 
suited beyond all othorH lo be, as its original makers no doubt ofttMi 
nienut it to be, carved out ut any later lime into forms of gi*efttcr 
richness. Tho other capitals have been cut out into rich and 
highly classical shapo-s, which can luirJly be earlier than tho later 
days of the tweltth century; they belong to the best and 
most adorned form of tho Gtruiuii Romanesque, the stylo 
of i>ederick’8 palace at GelnhauHjn. But at Fulda the 
Ionic or (.’omposite capital is allowed to retain its natural nnd 
purely ftrchitectuml form. It whs only in the immediate presence 
of Augustus that it was absolutely needful for the volute to take 
the form uf the Imperial eagle. 

Deeply inU resting fts this little church is on every ground, there 
is a feel mg of dibappoiutoient at finding it the one memorial of 
the ancitMic days of Fulda. Besides .St, Michael, a single ordinary 
medimvol church and the wall- tower already spoken of seem to be 
the only objects iu Fulda which have any claim to 
antiquities at oil. Of modern buildings there is abutidaBce, i^ost 
orushing nbiiudftnco, for a town of such small size. Simb^ is ^e 
almost invaiiable fate of the capital of a small ^principsbty, 
especially of an ecclesiastical principality. It dies of its own rank 
aud of the antiquity to which it owm its rank. 3ooause Fuldi^ 
one of the oldest emesiaatical sites in Germnuy, because it is w 
of those whoM ecdeabstical lords retained theur rule the leogea^ 
for that very reason it is poor in eocleeiastical renmins as 
with acrowd of placesof far less historical dignity. iwss 
w. may niai tlw auction wb.tli 9 r i» fa not toe oinww 
an anewnt ohntdi wlu^y nAirfl^cntR^ntriiJ^QnPgb 
to ce it utterly Jewfted, « « WfaS^.vSg». » V** 
ratfaniuy TuMa, after all, fa not poor. 

ba^ M Magdannud vatotAf ti «m ithiah a»«fal«a0irod 
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ill the deetruotloii of the mlDtteriitealf tfelldeaemeftpilg^ 

«ad| whaieTer may he the tern oi the walla whioh ah^to hn 
M iw of either 01 the gleet bmochea of the Teutonic feoe ahot(d^ 
he^le topaaattnmoTed by thelaat homecf Winfirith of Eiarla&d. 

IBiwifaceof Fulda. 


TBAUWAia 

T he eTidenoe given by the promoters of the London tramways 
before the Joint Committee of Lords and Commons furnishes 
an amusing illuataration of the way in which people bring them- 
selvca to li^eve that whatever makes for their own protit ought 
at all haxards to be carried out, that all existing arrax^gementa 
should yield to it, and that the world should be only too glad to 
-be turn^ upside down in order to further so natural and laudable 
im object. When Brindley, the ciinal engineer, was askeil what 
liven were made for, he answered that he supposed they were 
meant to feed canals ; and the tramway people appear to be equally 
convinced that highways have been constructed fur the sole 
^ nurpost^ of being some day converted into Irsmw'uy routes. Mr. 
T. k. Kowbothiira, the manager of the tramways, is satistied that 
the opposition to them m “ only a matt^sr of fooling,” and that 
there is no real inconvenience tor anybody to complain of. Mr. 
Itowbotham's notions of public convcmenco are })crliaps explained 
by his answer to another question, lie suggests that the dead- 
’Ond,” or terminus, of a tramway, where the horses ore unhooked 
from one end of the car and harnoesod to tho other, and where 
there am sometimos as many as half-a'dozon long, lumlieriug 
vans waiting at a time to get in or out, might be cstabliNhed ** on 
the blank side of a street, opposite a church, or anything of that 
kind.” We thus arrive at the coiicluHion that churches have been 
built in order to provide a blank side of tho stre<^.t which 
the tramway cars can appropriate as a terminus. Now that 
tramways have been invented, the millennium has clearly 
Arriyod, and going to church is already on exploded super- 
stition. We are further assured that a couple oi carriages or 
«art8 can never require to pass each other on the same 
aide of a street; but, admitting for the sake of Argument that 
the ordinary traflic of the streets auflers inconvenience from 
being compelled to move in Indian tile, one vehicle behind 
another in a singlo lino, the tramway spoculntors are good enough 
to ixunind us that they do not object to the centre of tho road, 
which they have appropriated, being used by the (general public 
whenever their own cars do not happen to bo passing that way. 
Mr. Bowbotham ridicules tho idea ot a tramway being an obstruc- 
tion in a street, ** because tho car is (Mssing, and moves aw/iy, 
leaving tho stroot to bo occupied by other conveyances.” Mr, 
Hopkins, the engineer of the tramways, also makes a great point 
of the cars leaving tho road free afUir they have passed.” it is 
with A certain feeling of surpriMo and an overpowering sense of tho 
public spirit and liberality of tho Tramway Coinpauies that wo find 
them making thi.s concession gnitnitousfy to iho public, it is a 
proof of the di8intero8tednos.s and pui-e jihilantlmipy with which 
these enterprises are ctmducted that the Compiinios are quite 
willing that the public should have tho free use of its own loudn 
whenever they are not wanted for the cars. Tho extent of this 
ct^nemsiou may bo moasurwl by the statement that tho cars 
piisa i«ch other every two or three minutes, and that at some 
points, as for example, the south side of \Ventiiiiu><ter Jlrtdgo, 
where the street narrows, there are, as Nr. Hopkins says, 
something like over three hundred carriage.^ arriving and de- 
parting during tho day,” and the road is frequently blocked 
with a crush of cars, waiting eitJior to get into tho terminus 
or to start on a fresh journey. Allowing fur the cars over- 
banging the rails, a double lino i>f tramway Qccupi<ai at least 
lifleen feet in the middle (d tho road. Tho rest of the 
tratfic is consequently wedged up in a narrow space on each side, 
and has to run the risk of gmssing tho kerb-stones, and poihups 
on the pavement, or of coming into collision with tho cars, 
ihe middle of the road is free only on condition that all vehicles 
using it shall, at thoir peril, got out of the way of tho cars. It 
must be remembered that tho cars hro not only very long, but that 
they are the same breadth, six feet, from end to end, the 
wheels being nndomeatli. It is therefore much more diifjcult to 
pMs^em^anitisto pass a carriage or omnibus, tho extreme 
width ef which u only where tho b<»xe8 of the wheels stand out. 
Thera is abundant and concliuive evidence as to the injury which 
IS indicted on all kinds of trafKc by the tramways. Wheels 
are wrenched or broken off, carriages etraioed and started, and 
the i^plo in them bumped, jerked, and occasionally thrown out 
A lidy who u much accustomed drive herself in London has 
home testmooy to the Mil of crossing a tmmway, the wroixch to 
the wheels^ the difilcultj of taming, and the danger of a car 
or perhaps one on each aide, pounding down on you, especially 
in streeta which are not perfectly stmigbt Drivers of tU 
othw aex ate equally emphatic in their complaints of the 
insttfferam nutsanee of the tnunwaya Captain Baynes, on# 
of the District Sttpermtondenti of rolice, states thst the rule 
of the roe4 has b^ thrown into utter confoston. It he 
•ays, imn^le to meet or to M ihe can In the 
way fSer of looUirion. Pei^ who drive are kepi in ajeretehed 

dtemfort nnd apprehension ; and erimice wEi niyea 
Ooatmittee of a number of bed aeridsBii wfcUk tete 
lntheCaittkarlreaBesdytiiethi)i^^ 


that the earn slmoat grase the pavomenti and pedestrians as well 
ss dxhreis are put in serious fieriL Wo can hardly be stuprised 
that Mta havelhUett along some of the trsniim routes. 

We are not aware that any of the Bail way Companies, whkdi 
have had to purchase the ground requlxed for their Imes at a his^ 
price, ever made it a grievance that they should have to bear the 
coat of keeping up tbeiT pennanont way, with its bridges and 
embankments. It would appear, however, that the tmmway 
speculators consider themselves tether bsrdly used in having to 
make good the portion of the public highway which they nave 
obtained for notbing for the purposes of their business, and from 
the use of which Ui<^ derive their dividends. The evidouco of 
the officials is full of complaints of tbo expensi) to which the 
Companies are put in this respect, and glowing pictures are drawn 
of the boon which is thereby bestowed on the mtepayers. It 
is true that the latter are spared the expense of keeping up tho 
middle of tho road, but it mav be doubted whether thia 
will prove a gonuino economy whim the heavy and incessant 
repairs which are required by the rest of the road are taken into 
account The Bri.vton Hoad is said to be intersected by six ruts, 
four mils, and two edges of stone. When the rails are laid down, 
they split the rood into different sections, and break up the key of 
the paving ; one mH:tii>ii wean* down another, and the n;sult is 
what Captain Ilaynos calU ‘'the frightful state” to which the 
roads traversed by tramways have now been reduced. (,^ap(ain 
Tyler, the Inspector of tbo Hoaiti of Trade, gives ovitlouce to much 
the same effect. He has observed that a inactuUni road usually 
sinks below the level of tho tramway navomeut. Uuts are worn 
where the paving stones have been laid higher tlian tho tramway 
rails, and the wheels, hugging tho rails, ^ind a groovo in tho 
stones. Tin* stones sink away from tlie tramway,’ and there li 
sometimes an inch or a counle of inches of differemeo in levol bo^* 
tween tho two. It can readily bo conceived that these rtunarkablo 
variations of level brt*ak tho dull, easy monotony of a drive along the 
ordinary highways of a civilised country, and provide ihe Iravullera 
and their horses with nil tha excitement of a jijurney along a 
“corduKiy” track in tho backwoods of America. Tho blessings 
of the tramways are inlinito. Not only do they relievo ratopayeiu 
from keeping up tho roads, but they regulate the iralllc and render 
the police uimeecsisary. Mr. Itowbotham, whoso candid faith in 
trams as a providential diMuensatiou is quite refrushing in theso 
days of Hcepticisin and indifferenoe, is clear that they “assist tho 
other traific ” very much indeed ; they do what the poli(?o try to 
do, marshal tho traffic.” From a suhsoquont portion of his (evi- 
dence wo gather that part of the ** nssistaiuio ” rwidored to other 
tralKc consists in driving cabs and omnibuses off tho road. Mr. ttow- 
bi^ham has perhaps heard of making a solitude and calling It 
peace, but we should bo sorry to diminish the credit to which he 
IS entitled for the bold originality of his ideas. It must he obvious 
to the moanjjst cajmeity that the trallio of the streets will bo 
greatly simplitied when traniways become tlio only means of c<m- 
veyaiice, and all other vebiolos are given up. Mo/uiwIiiJe, as 
long os other traflic is allowed, tbo triimway*cars will help to 
‘'niarshsl ” it, or, in other words, compel it to keep out of lliwir 
way, under penalty of n collirion. Hiey may also he trusfed to 
filiarpcn the in tell igenc43 nnd prornolu the vigilance of drivers. A 
lemarkiihle iiiMtiuice of this is given in the ovidenen of Huperin- 
tendeiit Uernon. There is a hay-market in the Milo End itoiid, 
nnd formerly them was groat ditliculty in keoping awake tho 
waggoners who liod arrived in tho early morning. They used to go 
to bleep on thoir waggons, and were frequently pulliMl up heforo 
I the uisgisti'Ate mul IiikhL hincMi the trains have been introduced 
the WHggoni*rH have displayed the most exemplary Wakefuluoss : 
in the midst of the pcjiiU to which they are oxixmed, they feel, 
no doubt, that a nap might be dearly purchased. Jt is ndmitUid 
by the oHiciids of tfiu tramways that accidents occasionally occur, 
but wo need hardly say that this is owing to the iiorvcrsity and 
wickedness of the public. Homotiines.” says Mr. if 4 )p)un^ the 
engineer, “cabs or carriages have run into tho tramway carrisgi.s,” 
As all other tnilTic is os-minod Ut las h<mnd to got out of the 
way of tho tramway -cars, the latter being on thoir own gnmnd, 
and the public tnere interlopers, it is obvious that when an 
A^ident hapiicna, it is the cars whicli are run down, and iliat 
they never run down anybody, 'i’he public may have a corlaln 
right to use the roads, but only at its own risk and peril. 

It might have been expected tliat Mr. Feel, who represented 
tbo Board of J rado on th»' Committee, would have lieen above 
the cheap claptrap of suggesting that the opposition to the tiain- 
ways IS “ a qiiesUoii of the upper ten thouwmd, as illustrated hr 
the lady in her carriage, against the general public who are con- 
vemenca^d by tramway accoiiiiiiodation.” The public which diws not 
use the ^mwnys happens to bo the majority of the population i 
and tapfam ^ier, whose evidence should have some weight at 
the Board of Trade, stated that “all who use vehicles otlinr than 
tramway-cars are nioro or less inconvenienced by them.” Light 
carts, tpri^-vans, gigs, cabs, omnibuses, are quite as much dis- 
turbed and endangered os the Jbroughaius and victorias of ihe 
mitomey. It is oontooded by the supporters of the tramways 
mat inefy we a substitute for omnibuses and cabs ; for oimiibuses 
tliey may bat it is ridiculous to speak of the tram way -car as a 
Mbslitute for a cab. Nobody whose time is of any vsJuo, or who 
w on a pteesiag emnd, can afford to ride on tho imuwHj — the 
011 % taking the journey through, often going more slowly than the 
Ottmbnsee— but calM are us^ \>y tbo pcKircr when they 
have important business on hand which demands despatch, or m 
naj other emoigeiicy. it is monstrous that people hiutyiag to 
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Imi wi»rimm jmmi tuite |wwwwhtcfcU» StmowirCoint^ 
ttii VvIM to bo onmirtilolMnioL ms 

oiBlsiiiidOfiOsodilii^ itwoold Iwogobl IbiiHr ^ P*** tfaolsw 
fir cortsio poUliosI noKiitSi ood to Issoo tbs oiieiltoQ of ils ooo^ 
•litiitioiiaHb to tho Sopromo Oouit.*' U was ptobsU)^' oiidM^ 
stood bj Mr* Bntos tbsi it might be a gtsod thiag for the 
Oovemineiit to vnipoee a owsss tlmt might (rratito the 
iiBiiiios, while* tke qoesCfion whether the ehuiee ehoula fMua 
oIR^ rest with Psrliameiit Ibr deeieioiL blr. Bvttoehndpefswid^ 
Kfiaetf a week ego that a cionoemioa of the Penmeeite PftdithU 
tory priample n%bt be made m regards the hours of olojuug 
puhli^hoUsea A member of the House touoltingiy con^ieined 
that he Imd been palled out of bed the middle of the night**— 
or> as ordtasiy mortsls would hare iaid« at noon— to hear 
the Gofemment this uuexpeotod and uunecessarj propoeal. The 
megistnitos of a dletiiet have ample means of knowing what its 
^renmttaBOSS rtnaiie, and are fully capable of making attitalde 
Tegulationa It nas been, as wo believe, ilually weolved by Mr. 
Bruee and his coUeagues that the granting of Hoem;es sbaU bo 
entrusted to the magWatoii and it is munatroua Ut propoeo that 
the oontrol of ItoeiMed houses sbnll be partly plascid in other 
handa Writere and readeie are alike weary of* tbo bubieot of the 
legielative ineapsai^ of tho Ilouie Otffee, out it ia reiuly impos- 
sible to abstain fVam expressing irritation aud ctm tempt at this 
kst edshitotion of the equeemble nature of Mr. Bruce. A question 
may arise whether the general canveiitoueo of a district, uud not 
the prejttdioea of fanatios, requires that public-hoiiM\8 Hhuuld be 
closed at ten' o’clock or kept c»pen till eleven. Snroly the mogis- 
tretes, assisted by the police, are cninpetont %> decide tliis qu^* 
tion; or, if they are in any dillicuJty, the Home OiHce c;aii assist 
them. It may well be aslced for whst pur^voso magistrates^ and 
police exist if tliey cannot deal with such a qiu >lion tis this. But 
we all know tliat they can deal witli it porl'ictly w» ll. Tho 
alterarioD of the hour of oloring on Sunday nfiora<*i)ii from ilvo to 
aix o'chiek baa been carried by a large uiujority in tho llon.^e) of 
Commons; and, if this veto expr<*ss<;.s the prevuiliug IVoling out 
of doors, it will doubtless bo maiutsiitcd. VVe aiv uui sure, how- 
ever, that tho alteration will bo satislactory to tim nuLropalU 
We entirely approve of the nropoMd for placarding couvictiouM of 
adulteration, aud we should llko to stH) thu same treatmuiit applied 
totheeamo tnisehievous practice in other trades. It. ahotdd be 
noted, however, that some high authorities -hiwo lately denied 
that adulteration of beer prin ails to anything like the extent that 
is commonly supposed. This, ut nuy rate, is a nmltev of fact 
napalde of being ascertained ; and of course, if there U no adulte- 
ration, there will bo no placarding. It is diilicuU lo tmler into tho 
epirit of the eyinpatby which Hpi>earM to hk) on ter tain e.d for dis- 
honest tredesnum, whose dialioncsty tuko,H tho funii of nuddess and 
injurious adulteration. An attempt has hoen modo tt» show that 
a tredeeman will ho morally degraded by having a notico iif his 
nueeonduet afHxvd to his shoj); but, if he has homi guilty of 
adulteration, be has nlready degraded birntielf, and the notice to 
the public may bc» cx^weted t*) have the ellect of roovcntiiig him 
from deffradififf himself any hirther in that way. Th« is to 

obtHik the rolmeries and poitioiiing wliicli an* [nitctited uiid(>r the 
firm of adnltoration, and if the puui»bnjent of plaeuiding has 
cff»ct| it will have answered iis pur])Oife. 


A BUKDAY MOKNIXG WITH BEECIIKU. 

W E have read with considerable interest, in a recent number 
of the Evtmgtiicnl MuyaziMt^ a careful and appreciative de- 
aeription of divine service as couductitd by the great Iktaclier. 
The writer is evidently one who has sought through the l^nigth 
and breadth of England for an edifying service, but has hitherto 
sought in vain. He has a special grievance agotost all our forms 
of wocslup, in church or chajpol, but particularly against church 
aervicea. Ha has found luoiself chilled by the colduess (»r 
idfindad hj the dressiDass of En|rlisb clergy mofi. Ho has f<»iind 
4 tho pmym ’^dry” and the Litany *Mung.*' Ho has gone to 
ohura a pmring spirit ” ; but he has been fairly prayed out 
of it.” Nor hat he derived much xuore satisCaction from the ser- 
mons. He has found that ** in many places ” they are nothing 
blit a stilted and unnatural humdrum of moral and religions 
platitudes,** of whicb the best that can be said ie that they nave 
a soporiBe effect Judging English sermons generally by the test 
of reiuha, he is still Ims eatistiod with tboai thau with the 
pmyere. He laments deeply over such a state of things; and 
mournful^ reminds us that the final cause of a sermon is not to 
rock men to sleep. ** Those,*' ho says, who wish to render intel- 
ligmtt as well as really reverent worship, cannot think too highly of 
the imporUmee of good discouraea.** Such a mao, aman whose soul 
is set upon '^leiideriDg intelligent wonship,** U evideotly just tho 
right man to act as Special Correspondent in America fir an 
EvdogeUcil Mamutoe ; and it ia very mlercsting to find that what 
Im has toiheito iriled to tender in London, he haa at last succeeded 
in rendering in New York, 

Even in onrnooveittioiial and monotonous Chureh ei fiigland 
there are many difibraot modes of hegimiiog diviae wo^p. 
Thm k the a a o ht reriv e moda^ where ihe ch»gpmatv whollr un** 
aanmdad, andriltagedtaf mmottiwd by the cwigregatMik atriw 
the nave^ much aa he would staoli up the plmosin gt a eamniy 
taUway-atotioDi eiitare hb readiiig-drek with abimtto madi Ogre* 


msmm ha vreaM gel into aa ampto saoo^*cIais earriadft and 
h^^XwaQarito^ htaauh^^reii ^iwh^o^tono, re If ha 
were ire% iwanqr to hk ftoak tha treohle ef 
There Same aanqiiotia reode^ piaetiaod to amue eaihedrehr) whOre 
tha affkdreh^daan re reaoa, priaaidad hy the gremimur^echi^ 
hoys, the chorietong tha sto^ mea^ tho canun^ 

iiiit ahowi htoiaolf to an eaqpretant omfiimoo to toe diiorwiw 
of the choir, and theii« amid the toundeie of the oisg^ alia 
much rattling of brum riu|!)% is obsequiously abut into a kind of 
carved pleawt by a black*relMMl atUaaaaL and is iMtreod from 
dmtmbt and from toe iinprettouiitalares of toorista by an olabonria 
mwfhauiim of redcurtalDA But these and all other modes of 
beginning service are oomuioupiaoe compared with the mode of 
Mr. as any reador may seo from the following extract 

from tho jtfqpoows 

Throwing oarrhMsly lib mil ihlt bat Igr Uit side ef hb rheir, fisSehet 
glu down Ihr a few nnnuMitSi and Uk«K‘;i over thu itulie^w aud luttsrs ptaoni 
un thtt tahUvi. ''i'btuiid that tlw tuilor iuaU;A tho man ; btii h*> hna oeftaiiily 
had hut llrilu hand in inakiug Bivolmr a ininbtor. A dark ld«e voat, wUb 
vvlvt^l (sdliir, a whiip vwt, and n Idaok tU* rannot aald Vj he verj* clerical. 
No w'hiio tio or closady.Uotiointd walnlouat dona he wear, HeaU'd in his easy 
ohair, ho U>i»ka Inlsurdy round. I f you tti« of hb mguLor congra;.>ai«on, and 
ho will noiii e iL. If you fortiuirly aiiviulcd hiA ohnroh, arid have 
Imcii away «<>ma timo, whoa y^u rohtrti he wlU nrolmhly rt*4x>gni40 you. 
A |,;unlloruan at priwiit rcMidiiig in l‘jin;lauil, but who whwn loc‘nt<'d at New 
York wHMa luoiidM r of iho IMynKiutli Chuivh, loid tno ho had boon away 
Mtvi*r»l yi*ar;t. imd tti<>n having lo vblt Now York wont ou Sunday luondug 
and tiHiU hii old tiiuit in tlio gallurv. Alt^r a iitno ho saw Ibevhoi', aa was 
luH i‘ii.stoin, rimiiiiig hia uyo civvr tbo crouibd rows of poopltv li was 
iMiMiug litv tf}>ut wbf-ro hi' .'Aul wlnm i( u':ito(l anuiinuiit on bU iaco, Bewcher 
put Ilia tinijur to his IVm’lu'ftd ho utrovo to ivh'aU tho it.nne. He 
roiiifinlH'rtMi' it and gavu a audio of lit'OttnitJon. Aftorvrards, in tho vestry, 
h^ gAVf' him a warm and lold him that bo oaaity ritinoiiihored him. 

*' tlow,'* .siiid my fin iid to iii«% olio holp loving a itiaii who turgvta you 
not. uflt'ryiar* uruim'iit is hut Mngh'o you out in li m owtkal audianew* and 
Hi II lib luiad umitt unwarily have U'on fillod with other pnws- 

in,r thoii^hti ? ” 

Tho boldest CIburcb rtifurmer, tbo miin who in willing to make 
tho greaUiat ebungo.'* iu our foiiua of worahip for ibu purpose of 
gotiing folUi* til church, may wnU doa^ir whoa hu vuiuU tbds 
description. Wo may throw ovtabourd tliia formulury and curtail 
that ccTomony ; liberal clurgyiuuu and devout iayiuoa umy moot 
iogtithcr in half tho grt,«ai tuwus in too kingdom, ouii may ciiaeuss 
bow lo make our aer vices popular ; but if Air. Beecher's mode of 
opening public worship is the only inodo which aeems thoroughly 
satiafactory to tho Conoapondent aud aubacrihera of tlio 
val Aiayuzinvf what i.'i the uoe of all uur tinkering Y A wumhipper 
W'bo ia unable to maintain the praying spirit ** unluas Ilia prayers 
are *Mcd*’ by a gontlumim in a olue (Mat and volvf*t Ciular, 
and who conwders th(^ minister cold ** uuloM he winks (it liiin 
when ho catches bis evt*, is certainly not to Ih) won o\or to 
churuhuianaliip by anyCfjurcb reforma that are likely to Uku phico 
in iMir generatioji. English (dergyjuon umat be taken from n very 
dilleieiit social claaa from that fruiii wbicli they now apring Iwforn 
wo can hope to sentw them up to Mr. licoi hers mark, ll is poa- 
aiblci tiuit Hutne clergyman who is prepared to sacrilice himself, and 
to depart from the oruinary routine uf chu'itut) cuNtomsnnd costumui 
ruighl bo found willing, lor the H/ike of winning houIs, to WMcr ** A 
wdtiU) vest ” and a black tie. inatoud of lh*t ciiNtoumry black walal- 
cont jind white U«^ It is even conceivnhJe that r»nu of heroin 
mould might coosiuit to try tho elh'd of a dark blue coat 
find velvet collar. But wre fear that none of tbo proaent rue^ of 
Engli'^b clergyiiveu could (5\er be induced to bring hU wlde-awakd 
into cliurch und lo iling it down by the rending -desk ; or to loll 
back in bis hUiU and stare leisurely at the ladies and gentlemen in 
the front nave seats. But if ilmro nhoidd be any bold spirit pre- 
pared to adopt tlie Plymouth progratumo on miy approoixhlng 
Hunday, wo venture to Miggost that lie should introduce a few 
variations, c.oucetved entirely in Mr. IUM»ch«r*« epirit, hut adapted 
to tho ])articular conditions of un I/iiglish (Jhurch. Let him, on 
sitting dow n in thu most comfortnbhi stall hu enn aoluct lo repre- 
ca^it Mr. Beocher u cBNy-chair,** and after liKfking through tho 
** notices and letters ’* pliicod for him on thu rtiading'fhmk, call up 
his sunior curate and give him direetiona ab^mt auswering some, 
and placing olbors in the waste-paper basket, to bo hand^id by the 
sunior church warden. Whilo this ia proceedin;;, let his junior 
curate inform him that be riotioes the butcher ttn<i groimgrocor in 
their places in tlie north aisle, and inquire whether lie hits any 
orders for those tradosmon ; aud (is soon aa tbo I'l'quisito respooso 
boa been mado to tins inquiry, let thu junior churchwarden, asMisted, 
so far as moy bo xiK'Ciiaary, sidesmen or Jay deiicoriM, bring him 
his cup of oolfue, his roll, nnci his copy of the (Juardiau or lU^iurd. 
Any one can seo that such a mode of opening diviuc service would 
be 'quite in harmony with thu great Bui'chcr (Muccplion; «ml wg 
havo no doubt tiiat, if duly odverttsed in thu Daily Tdeyf^tph ior 
two or three preceding days, it would draw many to ohimm who 
ore aeldoin seen there, and would therefore, of course, toad to tlm 
pr^gotion of piety. 

The only respect in which litr. Iloecher appeare at all to cling to 
the ontiquatod finnolism of our church atraiigemente Is hi the 
rutentiou of the term vndry for the private anteroom aitsudiud to 
bie church. It is uvidant that a jniiiiator who both nreucbfts aud 
pimys in a white vest, « blue coot, and a velvet collar, and who 
even brings his hut into church and it on the fl/xnr. can have 
bo use fir a vestry iu the prtiper sense of the turui. Anil fw be iiiis 
idseady ooDVewtea the reading-desk, pulpit, and Wtum into tbs 
tables of eotninon life, and for toe stalls bns subatitutod the 
osdinaiy ^seqf*ehidr,** U is diffieult to see why he should main* 
toto me term vestry for toe receptiou-rooiu in which he so 
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cordially welcomed the goDtloman from Englopd* Woidd it not 
be better, and at any rate more eatiefkctoiy to t|be jBmiffUitiai 
Mfiffazinef that he ehould logically follow up^he analegy.of Ua 
tables and of his easy-cfaair, and call his vestry a lobby? 

Language almost fails the Qorresnondent of the JBvimp^Uoai 
^ in his efforts to describe the merits of Ur. Beecher’s 

))riiyer3 on the occasion of his visit to Hjiinouth Ohureh. The 
most opposite and the most wonderful qualities seem to have been 
combined and blended in them. ** They were fmrii/ warm, 
pulsating, reverent, Qod-ward breathings.” The tmiem of fresh- 
ncHS find warmth, rarer in nature and Fn works of art than that 
even of sweetness and light, the happy mixture of pulsation with 
reverence wherewith Mr. Beecher ** loads exhimporaneously the 
devotions of his people,” are very wonderful, and we fear that our 
Book of Common Prayer, much as it has been admired, and largely 
AS it is now used even by the most eloquent Dissenting ministers, can 
hardly claim to display so much talent on any of its pages. Most of 
its prayers are unaoublodly reverent” ; and many of them, we 
h<^pe, possess the occult quality of 'Klod-wardness.” Home of 
those m the Litany might, wo think, fairly bo called ^warrn,” 
and others, such as some in the Baptismal Service, have always 
scorned to our prejudiced minds delightfully fresm It is even 
possible that, if wo knew o.tactly what jt meant, we might find 
** pulsation ” in some of thoin. But wo should find it very diffi- 
cult to name any prayer which combines all those qualities in 
the way in which Mr. Beecher is described ns combining them. 
The Oorrospondeni would hnvo done us a real benefit if he could 
have copica out one of tlieso prayers verbatim in his interesting 
paper; though, perhaps, after all, even ono of Mr. Beecher's 
prayers would lose much of its effect on a congregation unless 

led ” in the appropriate costume — the white vest, the blue coat, 
(111(1 the velvet collar. 

The crowning act of Mr. Becclicr’a ministrations, as of course it 
must bo of all intelligent wvirship,” is tlio sermon ; (ftid the 
Correspondent gives a very full account of tlio specimen which ho 
lieard, which he says was a very fine ono. Wo sBiaU not attempt 
to doseribe this suririon, but shall simply give ono extract from tho 
Correspondent's description : — 

Thus hfi illustmted hh diMlIko to the praedeo of forcing? l(jo many doctrines 
into tho iniNlJ bruins of ciiildrc'n^ It wn« ofttinKM iia an over Anxious mother 
might set if, when her cliUd Htmidd be going out to a pic-nir, sho should 
rcty to tho servant* ‘*13riiig down tho great, trunk to put in all Kdiih's 
lirfMAot.’* Kdith coinoa in. ** VVhut for arc you putting my dressoe in that 
trunk, mother?*' *H2ctting thoiii ready Yor you t(» tako with you to 
to-morrow's |dcnie." '*llut 1 bIiuU not want more than my pinkdrcM; 
let mo lesvo tho rout at home. 1 ahall only bo out for one day.” 
* Mo DO, my child ( you do not know whut yon wYil need { and if these things 
f.o not come in usothl to-morrow, they will sonio time ; iKwldos, they are all 
ready, and you must lake them.” Tiu! child takes the trunk, iseumlierod 
with it all day, bring.s it home, keeps it unopened a long time, and wlien 
(•nveral years after she ot>eii.H It, thinking to tako out something that may 
1 k} flttlng to W(^r, finds that nil thu dresses too small, and wonderfully 
old fashioned. 

We feel it a privilege to have preserved for our renders this 
magnificent speiMmoii of ctwy-chair oratory; and wo feel sure 
that, after reading it over, they will ho able to sympalhizo with 
tho Correspondent of tho Eviingetical Mnyuzine^ when ho exclaims 
in a paroxysm of enthusiiwni, Clo to sleep in lieocher’s church ! — 
us littlo as would a lady in a draper e sliop anxiously balancing 
jP tho suitability and prices of difforont silks!” Those’ wdio, after 
^ this, do not long to join the blessed band of Bceckerit(*s must bo 
sutleriog from somothing worsi^ thau invmciblo prejudice. 


ANCIENT AND MODEHN JKWELRV AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
rilllE Loan Exhibition of Jewelry and I’ersonal OriiamentH at 
X tho Houtli Kunaington Museum is one of very great iutor<»st, 
Berliapa not so attraettive to the many as its more glittering 
modern rival on the other aido of Exhibition Hoad, it ia far luora 
instructive to tho art student, the historian, and tho antiquary. 
Wo have indc«<d heard expressions of disappoint lucnt at its 
dulncss, and it may bo wanting in wiHational ollVct from the 
absence of that which makes Uogciu and Bond Street shops 
so attractive to tho superficial observer. Not that there is 
any lack of costly precious stones, lli(»feO beauteoua natural 
productions enhanced by art which excito a dn?amy notion 
of indefinite value, and which have exerted from earliest tiiiu« 
so powerful on innuenco over the cupidity of ]irinces and of 
people; but that, in truth, tho ditUeuliies niid artistic merits of tho 
golasmith's handicraft, and tho nature aud qualities, tho varieties 
and oxcollenops, of gems and jowtds, are buperlicially estimated 
and littlo underatood by the iimjoruy even t*!’ educated persons. 
Thow» who would caro t«‘> enlarge ilieir knowledge in this direction 
have an admirable opjiortunity pre.'«ontcd to tluMu by this exhibi- 
' tion, guided by Mr. Hcxlen Hmith'a o.xcellent, bur. too hastily pro- 
pared, Catalogue. The colloction itself is cnn\oniently amuigfMi 
111 upright coses, occupying that gallery of the Museum which 
our fair readers will recollect to havo been appropriated last year 
to tho show of Fans. 

Wo can only attempt to glance at somo of tljo more im- 
portant objects, and wo shall begin our exaini nation, os does 
the Catalogue, with the iirst case presen toil to our view on 
entering fn>m tho stairoase. This coiumonceniont is moreover 
chvooaluffical ; and hero w© find those remarkable italo-Qieek 
ehown by their fortunate possessor, Mrs, Burt Two 
jH^ thitt gold, formed as lioUs, ate among the 


higoit of this claw dr ornaoientwhidi have demoded to QSi A 
wreath of golden leaves, a nohle osMuneot ikon Ganoae ; an 
Italo-Greek necklace of granolaited beads (li) of wj fine work* 
inimdiip, a8also(i5) an omamentof gold ^eiqiitmtadelie&ojf 
and a rich dispw if eairiogs, many of xemaikahle derign, are 
contributed by Mrs. Burt. Antique Bgyptiaii Jewelnr is but 
poorly represented, almost the only charactenido deoe bring an 
inlai(i »c€trdb<Bu$ in the same case, brionginff to Mr. The 
Museum specimens which have b^n brought upstairs for this 
occasion (comprised imder 31) are public propertji alwaya om 
to view, and tnerefore need not be particnlansed. Among tuK 
belonging to the Rev. Montague Taylor (3 a) are examjjdes of v^ 
fino work. Colonel Lane Fox shows some intereetmg objeoto 
from Idalinm (39). A pair of earrings and a gold pendant of 
ofits ftUerraiilef set with true emeralds (43*4), are of later Roman- 
times, and date from the third century ; they are good examplea 
of tho use of that stone (probably from the mines of Coptos), the 
knowledge of which, previously to the discovery of America, has 
been doubted by somo writers ; they are the property of Mrs. 
John HoUond. 

Not very attractive, but highly intercstinjg, is the series of 
bronze ornaments inlaid with obamel, which are riiowa by 
that assiduous antiquary, Mr. John Evans, under Nos. 50-$ I* 

This style of ornament was in favour during the later Roman 
period, and seems to have been greatly developed in England, 
where examples of it frequently occur in Romano-Celtic graves* 

The examination of these leads us to Mr. Evans’s importwt col- 
lection of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon ornaments, which, with* the 
Merovingian, am arranged in tho next division of the Catalogue. 

Wo must not, howover, pass without a glance at Mr. Wofltropp’a 
series of pononoulllr ^55), Colonel Lane Fox and lur. 
Evans are tho graat contrioutors. Note the lunette ornaments, 
and tho massive torques, tho trumpet-ended JUnd€e^ and so-callea 
ring-money (73, 76, &c.). Note also Macleod of Cadbold and 
Cokmol box’s Irish-Cidtic brooches (80, 83, 86). Of Saxon 
workmanship in tho Merovingian manner are the buckle (96) 
found atTostock, the cross (98) found at Stanton, with the finely- 
worked (03), and Karl Amherst's brooch (loi*), from 

Tlianot. But thu choicest example of the goldsmith’s art, of 
Haxon or of Celt, is tho portion of a dagger hilt (97) found near 
Windsor, and ornamonted on a silver panel sunk m tho bronze, 
with interlacing serpents, and foliated network of marvellous 
execution. Wo must not leave this case without noticing Uie 
rude ornaments from Western Africa, and from old Indian graves 
in Columbia. 

A ti^tal change came over the spirit of the goldsmith's art 
at tho period of tho Renaissance. With the exception of a few 
rings, of which anon, this collection afibrds but littie to illustrate 
tho personal ornaments in use during tho period intervening be- 
tween tho seventh and fifteenth centuries, a period of the darkest 
decadence, succoodod by the Ciothic revival. Even of the fifteenth 
centurv wo have few examples, and we find little to claim atten- 
tion till the full tido of tiio bcl cinque retUo had sot in, abundant 
in its productions of tho richest ornamental character, and leaving 
to us many of its gorgeous jewels as its ortl receded from 
a less vigorous and leas artistic taste. Tho objects exhibited 
of this period are rich and rare. Tho list begins with the 
Damluy jewel, contributed by Her Majesty, more remarkable 
for its historical authenticity than for its beauty of design, 
although the workiniioHhip is excellent. It was mado for the 
. Lady Margaret Douglas, mother of Damley, about 1376.^ 

Her Majesty also contributes a pendant formed as a mermaid. 

I Singular for curious contrivance and rich ornamentation is that 
I belonging to Mrs. Gordon Canning ( 1 3 1 ), formed of a portion of the 
' arm-bone probably of a saint, which serves os a receptacle for other 
; relics, and which* is mounted in enamelled ^Id with precious 
i stones, and figures of the Virgiu and St. John. Another work 
; of historic interest is the Penruddock jewel (134), a trian^ar 
' pendant, set with a large sappliiro, diamonds, rubies, This 
' was presented by Queen Katharine Parr to Sir George Penruddock 
I about 1344. Again, tho sapphire which occupies the centre of 
i Lady Cork's star (137) is historical ; having belong to Eliza^th, 

! and been conveyi^ by Robert Cary, who r^e wiw it to S^tland, 

I prcsoiiting it to James VL as a token of her death. The jeweller'a # 
and pointer's arta, as well ns historic considerations,^ claim our 
! Attention to the three interesting and beautiful objects contributed 
! by Lady Elizabeth Eliott Drake (143-3), to ^hom they hAva 
I descended from the Admiral. One contains Hilliard's portrait of 
I Drake, painted in 1381. /Vnother is the noble jewel given by 
i Queen Elisabeth in 1379 to the conqueror of the Armada, coiw 
! aiatiiig of a richly enamelled and jewelled pendant, containing a 
j portrait of the Queen by Hilliard, behind a finely executed cameo 
on one of those choice sardonyx which have descended to us from 
Roman times. The third was also a gift from Elisabeth to the 
i Admiral, a star-shaped pendant set with precious stones, the ^ 
I central ruby engraved with the Royal orb and evoss^ And on the 
other side a smaller miniature of the Queen by Billiard. The 
' Hunsdon is another speoimen of the finest qunUty of aardonyx, 
j of unknown origin, but which, acquired by the Romans ci 
I Imperial times, were worked upon by some of the glyptic artists 
' of tho sixteenth century. This noble stone has been riaboratriy 
I cut in cameo to represent tfie subject of Peieaiui and Andxome^ . 

! Lady Fitxbardiogn is also the fMunate owner of the ensyttpaHad 
guld-bouud prayer-book which Elixabeth wosa at bar gtrd^ and 
which contains tha young King Edwaxd'a last Mraw wxitteDi it 
is believed, in Elitabelb’a own mimL 
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Blit m |Bu«t not dw^ iM lone on tb* miny diMi pima of 
wmiolkd jowelrr. Piiaaiiiff mtonu worUij of lottaski wo atop 
«gaiti it thit oxlubitod hj Sko Enkoma Eu^olo — «b open worfc 
Mkdio^ of the ttoat and Baiahed execution aid elegant 

oeaign (158)^ aatd to haTO been worn by Hml IL Even among 
theae choice exainplea Mr, BorosToid Bope’a ewer riaea aa a giaa^ 
though it ia not more admiiahlo than the enamollod gold mmaai 
OQTcr (1 59) poaaoaaed by the Muaeum, and aaid to havo belooi^ 

♦ Henrietta Maria. But porhapa the most daborate work of this 
dod ia the ne^et (165), a marvel in artistic deaign and minuto 
execution of enamellea 8ubjceta» modelled in high rdiof. Xta ex- 
cellent pteservation is remarkable. Lady Mount-Cbarlos alw 
ahowB one of tbo moat elegant pendants (2 1 2)1 ** Venus and Cupid 
in the Temple of Love.^’ 

Continuing our examination of tbo casoa in that line, wo pass 
by the Hungarian and Albanian mantio clasps, Brandenburgs, luid 
other ornaments, and find oiirselvos in face of the Marlborough 
gems— too serious a matter to encounter within our present limits. 
The Devonshire gems are in the room beyond, with a wealth of 
finger rings to which we must return. Precious stones in all 
'Tarleties are to be seen in tbo Hope and Townshend coll<^Uon^s 
but there are other contributors of rich treasures. I^nrge brilliants 
are shown by Col. Dawson Damor, and the star, aignUto, and turl^n 
ornamont of rose diamonds belonging to Lady Elphinatono are in- 
teresting os having been presented by the Sultt\n Selim IlL to 
Lord Keith in 1801. Lady Sinclair’s brilliant suite muMt excite 
envy until oelipsed by that belonging to tbo Duke of Portland 
( 747 “ 5 ®)‘ Messrs. Uarrard contribute some very rcmaikablo 
precious stones — brilliants of various colour, a priceless pearl of 
perfect form weighing 1 24 grains, sapphires, a chnrniiiig entVoye, 
and ornaments of rich material and excellent dorign. There are 
but few examples of asterias corundum, of the rarer ruby, or tho 
sapphire tint ; ouo of the latter and more frequent colour ( 769) 
belongs to Mrs. It. Teinplo Frero. This curious variety, which 
shows n six-rayed star when placed in brilliant liglit, would bo 
more highly prized if better known. The Orientals, who esteem 
it highly, have a curious myth 

Olio mom A Peri at tho ^ato 
Of Hviiven sat (liscoii>uliitc. 

For some unusual peccadillo, offended Allah had condemned her 
to everlasting imprisonment in tho coldest stone; there she is 
shining still, a brilliant stai* glittering from the midst of a jewel 
which is colder to the touch than any other 'crystal. Wo ought 
not to omit here tho interesting series of coloured stones exhibitod 
by Professor Church under No. 815. 

Ornaments of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are abun- 
dantly represented. A Venetian ncck-cnaiu of tho sixtuenih century 
(174), ** formed of hollow gold bends covered with minuto circles 
of wire soldered on,*’ is remarkable, and is placed among the works 
'of more recent date, lloreabouts, also, are some fine modem 
works, as Costellnni’s copy of tho Cumm Corona (582), and others 
by tho samo artist. Lady Llanovcr's memorial clasp, given by 
William HI. on tho death of Mary to Ann Umnvillo, is of a style 
of ornament of purely English character, much in vogue at that 
period for snaps, rings, &c., accompanied by black and white 
.enamelling. There are srmie pretty devices among tho Spanish orna- 
ments of tho last century exhibitod by Sir Digby Wyatt, parallel 
in their rococo character to the Norman and some other Eurofican 
peasant jewelry, of which there is a rather superabundant supply. 
Fretty and gay as they may bo, wo prefer tho stricter elegance of 
our English ornaments of the last century, imbued with tbo spirit 
which inepiwd Wedgwood and Flaxman ; of such are some in- 
cluded under Nos. 348-50, &c., tbo property o£ tho Baroness 
Burdett Coutts. The watches aro not numerous ; Hit lb Wallace 
shows some of early Fi'ench make ; but the richest is No. 465, be- 
longing to the Countess of Cork, and made by Brequet for tho 
First Napoleon. Wo must pass oy chatelaines, a rich a.ssortment ; 
the boxes and lionbonnien'S, to which tho Princess Mary of Tc^k 
contributes, and tho^ badges, among which richly jewelled 
Georges** aro conspicuous; as also ihe rather heterogeneous 
contents of the immediate cases. But wo cannot refrain from 
marking (669} a bracelet set with enamel portrait of George IV. 
*as a chaiMtenstic example of the depth of ortiatio degradation in 
jewelry to which we had fallen in 1825. Gf licuaissoncc and 
recent cameo cutting on rare material may be noteil soino hugo 
emeralds carved with Medusa s head ; tbo same subj^'Ct, an na- 
mirable work by Pistrucci, oh a piece of red jasper of such 
auiprising evenness of colour ns to make one suspicious of paste; 
and ($95; ft fine work by Oirometti on tunj^uoiso. 

Wo move on to tbo Oriental department of tbo exhibi- 
tion, where we aboil find the direct descendanta of that art a 
ooUateral branch of which probably inspired tho antique works 
which fint engaged our attention* Among tlio Indian, Egyptian, 
1W and other African ornaments wo shall find tbo tnciiiet tho 
^ mathoda of manipulation still surviving, which were probably the 
nooaston of Greek and Etruscan jewelry. Lot the visitor 
axamine those frimi Nubia and Upper Egypt; frenn the West 
African coast t irinn Damaaens ; Upper India, and Ceylon. Her 
Bii^jesty exhloits fine examples from India, rich in cabuebon 
y amenwtiu pearls, and diamonds (1156-^1); and the grown of 
Theodore bom Abywbia* There aaa some goigcous bahghe, and 
wome of admirsble metol-woilc* Mias C. it. Poim ahowa 
aM^enfliftlwAaajgoldaad gteen enaiiKl On. 
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Sir WftWt MadoNw m nmmm. Knk UuCMBiitt 
Ahowa ^tgypt^ and Amblaii tQvar week of gfeal vanei^* 
WemTvrithhHildiiff ftwia^ yftt aii^tne ftaitfwt 

foom. in which the Devonahire game are exhiU^ and whiw 
we abaU alM find the ^ Hmlft 

enough indeed to stimulate the fiftgriim energiea of the fnift 
amateur and archmologlsL The Bov. Montague Taylor idkowi 
some antiques of great beauty, and Mr* Drury FortnuoL eon* 
tributes others, twenty-two of which ^ara in their original eettlgga 
as finger rinffs* Here we noitoe, as H)io among tho DevonriKa 
gems, palpidife refutations of some dogmas advanced by a learned 
writer in the first ediUon of his onidite work on AniiqtM 
Of finger rings wo have fdl those as yet arranged of the 
Waterton collection, now belonging to the South Kensington 
Miisoum. Mr. Soden Smith senas a numerous and highly inters 
evVting serioH. centered by bis Mevof t/e baiaiUt (894), an Anglo- 
Saxon founu near Covoiit Garden. Note also (887)0 uioasive 
Homan found in Sussex, and (901) a charming ring, probably of 
the fimrteenth century; tho episcopal, momorial, signet, and 
liInglUh tifieenih-contury rings; tho nuxslo and posy are also 
noteworthy. Mr. John Evans sends torty-nlno rings, many of 
which were found in England; lloman, Anglo-Saxon, Celtlo, 
eplacopid, iconographic. Mr. Bock sonds, among others, that sup- 
posed to have botm Fair llomunoud’s. Mr. Drury Fortnum oon* 
tributes from his immeroua seritMi a selection commencing with 
early Christian of the tiiird century of cnir era and ending with 
tho last century. Among llieso aro soV^ral rarities, and tho fashion 
of that ornament is illustratod by oxamplos of Byzantine, Baxom 
and Carlovin^ian : a stories of six of the fourteenth century found 
together aro singular for iht'ir form, some linving projecting bunches 
of pearl an incli in height. Thero are also Kenaissauco specie 
men;*, siuno of groat eloganeo: note also (17) an Italian 01 the 
fifteenth coulnry, sot with a uiamond, porha]^ one of the first out 
in Furope. Nn. 16 is 11 1’oniplar’s ring. The Duke of BichmoAd 
I filtows uonu) elo^'iint rings ut tlm last century, and Mr. 8. W« 

* Singer a fiiu^ ntu ios with posies. Wo have reserved to the last two 
of unusual interest. One belonging to Captaiu Bprati, found on the * 
same spni and ut tho BAtno time as that statue, is believed to have 
adorned tho Vtmus do Milos; the other (864), probably of UoUic, 
and admirablo workiniuiship, though possibly umlor Haxon infiu- 
enco, and orutimenbid with niello, corded wire, and inserted luistos, 
belongs to Lady Fitr.hardingo. 

Tile ern)rs connected with this highly intorosling Exhibition 
are not its own. Greater tiiuo given to the chisHitication and 
arrangement would have ronderod its study more easy and more 
satisfactory. Excellent as U tbo Catalogue, it is wanting in 
more definite classification, a fault probauly arising from over- 
haste in its pieparatiou. Wu would direct particular attentiou 
to the concise, hut very able, introductory notice, convoying a large 
amount of information in a small space. 


TIIK oriCRA 8KAfiC)N. 

I ^EW amateurs will assort that the ojHiratic season of 1873 
• has been, on tliu whole, one of great excitement. It would 
porhuus bo too much to expect tVom tho directoni of such costly 
spM;u[ations ns tho Italian Opernii that they should abandon 
the eslahlUhiMl routine, and escape from tbo gr<tovo in which 
hitherto, year after vear, they have moved with undisturbed 
complacency. On the other hand they might frankly state 
thoir c{u«c, and thus at least onrn a reputation for ‘haring 
the courage of their opinions. Why, before they open their 
doors Ui tiio public, do they issue prospectuses ra^ntnining, 
in tho majority of instances, so many podges which they 
must bo awaro will never bo rodeemodP Tbo consi*quence is 
that au atinoapbcrro of fiction envelops tho doings nt our Italian 
Operas, which is anything but croditablo to iheir promoters. 
If managers are perMuniled that their subscribers in particular 
and the public in general will be satisfied with hearing certniu 
IKmuInr singers (prium donnas ospocmlly), there is no imagi- 
nable roomni why they should hold out further iiidueeraenlH. 
Let it be understood that Madniuo Adelina l^atti will perform in 
a mrim of familiar operas, Madarno Pauline Lucca in another serios, 
Madile. Christine NiKsim jn nziother, and so on^ subscribers will 
then, knowing whnt they are to expect, have no jujit cause of c<mi- 
plaint. We are at n loss to conceive why the prospectus of an operatic 
undertaking should not bo a d^Kunient planned and drawn up in 
as much good faith ns the proh'pectus of any other kind of business 
enterprise; but that this rarely happens, and that im opera pro- 
spectus must invariably bo taken cum gitmo mli * — in other words, 
iook<ri upon in a great measure as rather a statement of pos- 
sibilities than of probabilities— is notorious. Tho Nubiect, how- 
ever, is well nigh exhausted, and to dincoBS it further woM 
bo ft mere woete of words. We can see, indeed, little 
chance of refortu* Meanwhile, ihe ^^high falutin” about our 
Italian Opera-houses bring ^temples 01 art,** &c., should be 
abolished as prepoAteroua* Let them bo regarded as wbat 
they are, what they have been for a long period* and wbat 
riieie ap^ors every likelihood of their remaining tor a [leriod 
as long— simply, plooea of relaxation and atnusemcriC, 
with ^ which art in its faigbest and noblest deinonstrathins 
has UtUe or nothing to do* If a great work, by soma incx- 
nlieabki chanoe, is tevivedi it 18 nrotty sure to meet with such 
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vcant eneoum^memt from liabitnal ftabaetibemtliaii H iaimpofisiUd 
to Int tbe oatt»ide public become intimately acqunfaiM #itn it« ex- 
cept at ao serious a temporary kraa, that xnana^^r^ who hare seldom 
thomaelves the ^ of apprecialion, cannot from their own com- 
mereial point of view aeo their way to continuing the perf.)riii- 
BBCca. Of thitf wo had an example in Oherubinl^a AM^a — 
corlainly anumg the grandest and i^iddimoat of lyric dramna ; and, 
only just now wu have had another, in the aame corapo«ier’s 2)<ur 
^urnSeg, wldcli, though produced at Ifcr Mufe#*ty'fi Opom with 
He utmost earn, under tho direction of Sir Miuhael Costa, who 
never guincil laurels more hoiioumbly, was pluved once, and then 
thrown ftsuh'. The pure and 8im])lo Htory, tfjo natunil thougli 
aciontific music, cuimlod lor liUlo or noThing. True, Afcelen given 
aoTcral tinuvs, and ropc.’itcd in ni’tor .vayojjA, v/ns happy in n 
represi'nlttUvc of tho iiyrpirp3.-tilctf Mndllo. Tiidj^nn, v/lio had all 
the reuiii^ites foy'tKo part, dr/iiilnlically and vocally; whoiwaa 
wlion the ^airio Indy tot»K upon li^ r to fuisuino the character 
''di Uon«tau/o iUytho JJou.r Joarnu'e^ tlie illu:irm Ijftd vaiiidied. 

■ Singula <lo n‘jh)» anni pradauiiii' cunU". ' 

Madllo. Tletjens was jiiwt na ill hlh^d lor tho y<>un;r wire of 
Ariintnd us '^ho was "woU titled lor tho lustronly and tevrilic ^poiu-e 
of Jason. Nevertheieftfl, nltliou'di MJU3 conid neither look nor act 
'tho part, »lu' 3>ang the luiKic nl* (o»n >tftr.3?e lilar the aduiirahhi 
imisioian eho is; and, in i'duil, tho execution of (»p! r:i 

Was iiiinoHt in every mpfcL inepi-oachuhlo. it r.b- 

tiiined IngiJ a veropiiorf fnmi auhschheiM lliat Mr. Majde.io.i, 
wise iu his goiioration, .'-IilIvuI it thero urul thi*n; and to the 


termlned to produce as so<m ad it waa |NMd|4e to 0qm« 

plctd the rehoarsub.'^ I^eter&atess LcSmfm pvt & no apq^aaiv^ 
and, one by one, the Wa^ian aingozik lia^bg nm tried 
and found wanting In cortam operas, not Wagner^a, disappeared* 
Mr. Gyc'a cliiof reason for producing Lei Z>iamans ie la vintreoM 
seems to have been that no such suitable living mltist for the 
part of Cutciina eouM be found as Madame Adelina PattL” And 
yet, while, according to tho prospectus, the Diamam was ^*toAa 
given soon id'tcr tho arrival of Madame Patti'’ (who wmained® 
tho very end of tho season), it was not brought out at oil, if indim 
it wftH at any time really in preparation. lt(>/a??»^w wight posslUy 
Imvo proved as little of on attraction ns tci umix Jouruinj aQcL> 
ftfadanie l*atU may not Lave taken fondly to the part of Caterina 
in Lci Dltimntu ; hut why make promises without u fair likelihood 
of their hung cftrri»*d outP Oclmina was a sony sulistitute for 
v\\]n^v Lohcfiifrin oY Lini JJUtinam, Auber’s opera, with Adelina Patti 
as llu! h<'roim3, might bavo ))een rocknnod upon os a sure success; 
and curiosily alone, jd'tcr the deafening storm, of controversy 
whi(di has been kept up incessantly hy its composer and his dis- 
r.iplos daring the l/i t quart of a century, would in nil probability 
have brniq^ 111 crowd < tv» holutifjrin. Nor was 11 (Junrawj muca 
hcib.r than Iniljin. If Ihimu; i'4>niivtow.d;i’fl work was Unvoured 
with file ide/c' nf o^h'*r tompo.v.v/5^, that of ^1. Carlos Gomer., 
the y‘>ung 1 »ra/jli.“in,’’ wa-i Maturutrd with tbozn. lloyond ft 
reriiiin iliwliing vllVuit^ry, M. Comez has yet eveiything to loom. 
Ilf* oJi'/hi, t(» i)urn WM\ laurrs in comnif’morati'ai of Meyerbeer 
and Vi'i’di. Tin* p;‘il\>rnKUiL!>‘ of 1! Cimnonj — in v/liich iFio chief 
chara't^^rj were Mipporlid by Mndlle. Sts*,!, Signors Niculini, 


public— the paying public of (jalluHv-; and plUwJu-n pit tliero | < luid IJn-a-iolo, M, Ftlinv, .'ir., witli Si.^ov TK-vignaui as 


ifi) — not a C’hunco wnn vouchHnf «l of jndyju'.;* C/lu'rnihni h op<*r.i. j 
Yet all the incidents of the operatic SfitMui put log* (her snnk into | 
iilyignifiotvni") when coiupa^'n 1 wiili tlm inodiicli'jn of /.i'*. htin ! 
Jourm'^dH. .Frmifi. (loiinui-J— i'atlis, iNil.'uoin, yuli thciiu^nici.' •, j 
jfiitriitn'dy and roulades— counted J‘ur in an nrl .1 'tie bfU 'j by j 

the Hide of tUid perfunuiincu of niu’ of tiie gn atiMt wvji kh of o.io of 
the grrfticst and mo^it euviv st rJ* Uiiniovs. And uflu- :di, wji.) an i | 
^ylmt is ChoiMibini, that the tiinc for appo'. Afii:,: biiu ur.-iM ji r e. I 
dopHVlodi:' lIiLS hi.uut grown old I' 1 >\ «.<> muius. j Iu art i." f.r | 
jxjunper, ficsher, and more \i;;oi'oii \ tliaii In./l <»f l^dltui, Don’. '.Uq i 
and Vurdi. 'rriu?, IkmIoch not Htnif hii full of rvlulnt '»n i 

solo.'*, 1 ( 0(1 in fuel he providra but raio ^for the eg ti-'tic ; 

display of tungrrs of roinAvn — wlojo io, l>v Jin.- way, be rc:‘nnbb \ : 
I'lerr NVagnor, though (’hendiiiii i.i .i W i., ntu* \yith ii ia;n,M (.f , 
musical form and eyniundry, wliiidi tfn’ u' ^u.d WagiuT doco not j 
posH'^yji, or ut any rate Hyalcmri'irally r.'j'ie.'i d* % 

At th(? Hnme lime, it is um-Ic.^^ .Inuwng i'"ii 7)ru *' r , 
"—tho Work oF a muii prodaunod b\ ll iydu and He''L!j<i\cn 
^*gr«nt-eMt of dramatic coiiipo..t'r> 3 ; ulami wliom, thirty >(inj 
Inter, Almlelssohn, h»olving over tin* jn v. Iv puhlishcd woro ol /.n 
Ahencivnhjin^ suul, ‘MIlm'i- is u lualcidc ^ old IrJIow ! ” tmd dc- 
SCrib(‘d by Scliuinunn, «s 'Mlavt httun I'icn'idine whom i olt- u 
fool incliilml to company with Dante ' -vvj-s vi'ceived with sueh 
comparaiive ludiHeronee by a bulf-lilh'd Innno n.’* to dinMiad.' -Nlr, 
Aliiplosou fnuu repeating it. So poor a w.«le<»uie inaor-hsi (o 
tliis reeoguized masterpiero probably jiiiIiiclvI lln* dir* dor of Urr 
Alajosty’a Opera to withdraw uii opera of a very dilb-ri ot Idod, 
though hardly leas a inftslorpieeo in its way; and ihua, of tho 
two uovcltie-i announced in the prospeet'i -, one enjos' d l!m 
udv;int.(go of a single perfonuanct', wliiie l.n' oth- r wVnh lA, 
XHarnttit'* ilt) fn Couyofino) wan pnnleiitlv laid mnde. In riwoogo, ; 
Mv.Miipl*»:»ou rogahul hi* sabsenbers <fil niH/.wan ^\ini f.eme of lie' j 
most hackneyed work^ of tlm mmnnoii n'portva’y—by whicli wo j 
lUtitm tho repeidory common to biiiLvelf nnu Mr. (Jye, A refovnee j 
to out last article cm tho Italian Operas t.luuo zq ) v. jII ^how wli.it ; 
thesu wero; and when wo mUl that, f iticc v/o wrot*', oi\\y ;w(> or ; 
throo of the same calibro hjiAm hee^u added, v*o may be ^priv'd 
furthur (lotftils* We *hiill have a \ver<l oc two to t>ay further mi 
iu addition to wbut has already been pubiiidiLMl nboni Mr. Mnplo- 
fiooV leading singers. 

VMjorettS Mr. Maploeon had prvunisi'd two novelties, one only 
of which wiM» forthcoming, and that, iia wo Inuo .said, only on 
one occasdoii, Mr. Oyo pledged himself to fonr. Thc?o were 
Lt>kti>\ffrin, i/ fVwtfi'fWty, wlmuui^ and Lv^ .Dtautanf) (h- hi (\tunmnt.i. 
The operas of Wagner and Aubev, first mul last in tin' catiih»gue, 
would Lave boon by piAny degrov* the luo.st jtjt»uvsting; but it 
was proci.sely theap which, at tho eleventh hour, wore ahnudoued. 
Mr. Maplesmio excuse for withdrawing /><•« 7 Vu/;j(/«n- ikU CWromw 
WHS flulliciontly comic— to tho purport, mainly, that tho uupwco- 
deuted xnpport ho had received during Uu^. Bonsoni us tided him in 
depriving his liberal patrons of ono of the principal tr<»ats ho had 
promised them. Anothor time, p^>bAbly, if tho public i4 less 
liberal, Mr. Muple.«5on may take a noble revenge, by keeping hie 
promieoH. In justico to tho director of Her Maicsty'a Opera, 
however, wo must say that— like ATiynoM, Dmorahf I)er /I’ciWamYs, 
Un BaJlo m Mtmhcra^ vinmi Bokna, 11 Fiauto SlagicOy and (Hello, 
tho IHomam was announced among the novoltios/' without 
any preliminary fhuuish of trumpote; only that, like the other 
OMTtts ofiumerated, it was not given. Mr. Gyo’s announcemout 
or LoKm^'ia was not merely a uourish, but in its way a emosily 
those who have glancd at our tirst notice (May 4) of thia 
eoMMA'ia operatic doings may remember. Mr. Gye, emboldened 
te tta iiMsoess of Lohengrm at Bologna and Florence (with Signor 
CgMMtailjMa^ lha hero), ouno forward, Wogner^e 

(Cthoiariton* that " the fresentation of one of Herr Wag^ 

to hk sobscrioera should not bo delayed," and 
le^ttkite Qoanaa singers at hand— he was <<de- 


e/»iiJuctor — wa.^ really gi«od ; ana tho mise-i n^dcuii\ ullhough 
laadv lip fir tiui pr.'jili'r part of well-known mattirials (tno 
A/rhanv,^ *Ae.), was i **rv .si iiMn;;; : bul ihi.'i and much moro could 
nol jrivi* inteii-Nt lo .‘^(k , illy ;i llbrLttf), \a‘ life to niu%ioal »lirods and 
pa'ehv'-i ^'a^hen'd lieD', there, and everywhere. On tho W’holo 
wo I’hould gu'utly havi) iiiulhnvd /.(>/iOY/n;i lo 6 V;ni/»«, and the 
7 ’iV'/,'/e';/.s tk h( (knvoitnr to 11 (ifurnmi/ : 60 , we tlibilc, would 
tie* p;i])Iic. A'j far na Lokvf/nii i‘i concomod, the many Wsgner- 
j-f •, < icruiuu and IliiL'li h, iu thh emm try pitied for it; tho non- 
\V 4 t;;iieriids nlro pba d fur il— for a dillbreui ronton; wKilo curious 
rni •'.•■ill.-, indiiTen of (itlr r fiib', pirnd fa* ii no fO great 
h ( 1 ilio cnniuKitie'i about Warner, ids work^ liid eontrover- 
si..] booli- 5 , nud erltii iuni'*, luii t" -•p'-ak el' bin 
*J’nb»i.’’V, for the p' rlud reprt 'entalioii of which a biwn mii'-'t boen- 
laiV'Hlj.'i vn.st theatre built, and piilalial re. idciu 0 eu*cl'*d e\prosaly 
f r tho nulbMV. U was llieiv I")'? iiilstfdten policy tai tho port 
i/f .Mr. 0 ) 0 , li.ivinp annunneed Lnhm'jrhty not' to bi'nig ilout; nnd 
a no taken policy to (uinoiuiix* it without the certainty of 

it.', bidii;.'; ready to hand wdii'ii calk'd fur. 

Jn nur fiivd. iudie-‘ of the ll.aliau Operas ci fair e.‘*tlm«to was 
* giv.'.n of the ri.‘*onree.w, vocal, indrnmental, ka.y fit either house; 

! ;e d in <mr {‘cermd (,lum> z yl wo endeavoured to bhovv what tho 
j }>rIjKipal t-ui.fer.-i had dime up Iu that period. JJltlo remains to 
) b 


itdvied : but, in order b* make our record coiuplotc, wo Bultjoia 
a U'*.. (.1 lln3 opera'; pl.-iyod, in Uio order of their production. 
At Mr, (»>o‘8 e.-3t'al)lIt?hiin*Jit wo Inivo had — Faust e MaiylteiUa,^ 
/ (f iS uutttmkthty Fra Diarolo, Liivia di LarnmirmaoTy tho 
Hutjiwnot^y La Favonldy 11 Fhiuto AlnyicOy La Fn/ba dtl 
^ JdJ Truviatity ILimId, Martha^ FidcUo, IJtuOfvhp 
If Jhirkn'e di N/.- jy/m, Don (Lorunniy 11 Africwndy Le Nozze 
ill liidokilo,^ 11 TrortUorr, iJcr Fnisrhu^Zy Orltaina, 

L'Fli'.ir d'Aftnu'ey L'/iftnh dn XurL Linda di (fhaniouniy Xvrma, 
and 11 fionrauf}. At Mr. Maplu.voii’B wo L.^vo luul — FidcUo/ La 
fid /ninth: y La Fit/lia del FitjaimcnlOy Seimrnmuh\ the Jlv^Hcmti, 
Jh'ii Fa^i^nffh'y I ’itnstf Lnrnziu 7Vaj-yA/, Lucia dt Lammvrinoor, La 
: 'Vraricl/ty // Ihnhieri di Sicitfiay 11 Truvaforry Lv9 Deux Joumdii 
I i T dna fiiornati)y IthjMtOy Marthuy and 1^ Xozze di Fiffiwo, 
Thus fit tho Iloyal Italinn Opera twoiity-fii.v operas havo Ixjen 
givou ; at Her .Mnjeaty’a Opera only si.vtcen. ISfr.Oyo kept Lis theeti^ 
open from eevontocu to eighteen weeks ; Mr. Mapleson kept bis 
Ihoatir open during sixlncn. Mr. Gyo Jmd again tAVo conductors— 
.Signors Viancsi and Bevigimni ; Mr. Al«plo.soii had only one Cou- 
duclvir, $ir Michael Coi#ia — Avorlh (not to pay him a very high 
cojiipiiuiont) tho two put together. It cannot, howev'cr, w 
doiuod that Mr. Gyc offered moro varioty to hia subscribers tlum 
Mr. Maplcson to his; and it is to bo questioned whothnr the 
supcri<Yrity of Mr. ^npleson’s orchestni would boA'O much 
weight with a quasi -ignorant public, who go in crowds to such a 
piece of tliroadbaro trumpery os MarlhOy because AladUe. Nilsson 
sings ** Tho Last Kuse of Summer/’ and turn their backs upon Xas 
Dvitv Juumh'Sy a piece in which llenvenuto CoUini, hod he been 
enough of a musician, would have revoUod— 'for a subtlsr picee 
of artistic musical chiselling docs not exist 

The list of operas cited above will bu£Sco to show that the 
great singers upon whose performances we dwrit at Urge in our 
last notice have had little more to do that is worth reomMiag* 
Madame Adelina Patti, as usual one of the diief sctMcUons m 
Mr. Gye’s season, has omun attempted to show that no character 
—it matters not tot wnat calibre of vcioe intsuded— U beyoutt 
her means; and thni^ ibr the second time she has mei^ pmaA 
that she can no mors rival Madame PaiiBne ImoeaiM ¥a|gatfaih 
in the JSmfueaoii, tlhan Madame Imcea cah hm to rinl Miidime 
Patti asBo^ U the 

(huuastitatsiqae—^eawnM^ ^ 

In esrtriii— nagr* in v«nr maigr-Hiltiaietaia IBtiUme li 
whoi^ unappiiwdialib; whjahoiild she luritiMtiiWai&ml 
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dditedimia toinlmp llim m jMoris iMmad 

nMM jyiJatrtIney m the i< aae of theni« tad xamotii 

^ *?• ADothor. & iKidi mmn Her li 

poetical imd utteUoctoal; hat if ebo does aot irm to isipoir tbo 
uneq^ed beauty of Her ToicOi idie abould, aa iniioH aa 
posnbk, ^haw Vertt and Meyerbeer, Et« in Dmarak^ 
|bough iritb the single exception of Madllo. IDLnia di Mimka, 
jjademe Patti is beyond all eosmie the beet reproscntatiTn of 
JUjjL balf-deweated Tnatden we bare seeiii ber exertions are 
and tbo same observation applies to her Oaterina, in 
l^Etoile du JVbr^/— -piquant, characteristic, and finished a perform- 
anoe as it undoubtedly is boginning to end. Madame Patti 
is OQO of the most eonsummate lyxie artists since Malibran, nnd to 
atrean so ]>reciou8 a voice os hers is neither more nor loea than high 
treason against music. Among Mr. Ciyo’s now singers this year 
the one who has made a genuine iuipression is Madllo. Emma 
Alhaui. 'NA^o thought favourably of her from the beginning, and 
are glad to find our early belief confimuxL The young French 
Canadian huty has succeeded beyond question, and is alroitdy a 
favourite with the English public. To any moio about Mr. Gyo’s 
€0]nnany<-a sivong one, it must bo owncai, in every doparlmenl— 
would iu\olve needles ropctition. 

Of Mr. Aliuplusoti'a rhi'*.f singers wo have nho nluwulv pp)keu 
at length, it remiiinH to add thut Mudllc. Cliristiue 
engaged, it is statt*(l, at mi enonu>>us wibirv. no h‘H<» Hum zoof. a 
night, exflolly 40/. luoio than is recoil t'd by Madame Patti {Imw 
can ojHiiatic maua,reri oxibt with such Milaricsto pa} !■)— nlthough 
aho appealed aixleeii tiiu( s, only aang 111 Jivo parts duiiug the 
entire weu6»m. In tin ho live parts — \ lolotta (La TfaiuUa), 
Maigarct Lucia di Lammennour, Martha, nud Choru- 

bmo (Lc A Mudlh*. iSiKs on been boon and hoartl 

over and our uguiu. lloi two in Auiorica have by 

no moans iiuproud her \oioo, ani by no luoaiu added re- 
iinouiont to her wtplo; on tlo' contrary, they linu* numifo tly 
dotorioruted both. This Is to here plotted, bocuuM* Madllo 
when she first appeared aiuong lu,, was 0110 (»f the uK^st chariuinj^ 
artists <»ii tlio l}rio boiirdp, r.isciiutting as much by her uininoitodly 
graceful numtu r as by tUo oxqui^'ito bounty of her voice and tbo 
puritv of luT m» thod. Wo ttn* iP a lo.Sf> to undorntand the inctu- 
morplicsii, but it bft'. b<<iia ^.ulljoct of gomTul i^unment, and 
it wmdd b' u^olo^s to seoni blind (or dcufj i* ( Pity that 
Madllo. NiLsoii was limitfd t(» homo ball’-doijdj wtll-worn cha- 
xactors, w’ith nit the opptn'tuiiity of ouco ag.tin ui>piJiring nslhu- 
domonn, Oj Ijoba, nud Mi^'iiuu, through wLioh In r lepututlon was 
so grc.iLly iMilmm od during Iior la^l M'tit to London ! 

Mr. Maple new Umov, Si nor Camp mini, bus at tho\eiv 
best but hoif niaintniiud bis position. IJo is no (Inipliui— lluit is 
ceitam ; fur Ioh.^* U h“ a Mario. At tlm «^rtmo tiiuo, bo hn^ 
qualilii i v, hieb, if dHCiootlv iuaun^>od, oiiphl .till to help him to 
attain a high rank in his irolV-^uon. Pul he ajip.uontly 
nrgligoui — •Huurliinos Slicing ad run ably, at other tiuic'i nuiillei- 
cntly, at oHipin o\on loidly. '^ignoi (’ampauini cannot .ailord t ) 
rest upon the bimoh so hrilhantlv' Miriud on tli<* ).i,jlit *»l bli 
first app aiauoo Uh fbnmio, in f'/urrut Jhirprt^ x^uh Milo*. 
Tiotjona mid Signor l.'of.i din* now bnrvtoiio, who had al 1 - 

what di'^apj/oi^ilod <*\p« f.t it.on ). l’li< unaiuiiKoiv pini^t ■» aw.inl d 
on that oci.i ion should ban Hpurro I huii • n to iud a id ( \i rlum. 

About Mr Miipb' on's otli«T heading \oci\b 1^, we (wn ouU My 
that Madllo Maiiiuon bings more ih.ui <\(rlilci*u bird, and 
more than en'rlih* aiiautoinal iii; thattho Aiiurican fn im« d 
Mndlie. Clan LouihO Ki’llo,..g, ha^ lual, /lud, wbut lo nonlcd, 
a gCDUiLiO siicn>%s, upon whifli she virtu, dly ]>ui the /.lal hv Iiru 
excelknt ^virtrayal of Siiianua, ,in Moznits nd'oiaparablo }iozze 
di other’ chief parts being austariu d by Madllo. 

Tieljons (ihc CounU'ss), Mndlle. Nilsson (('Jierubino), Signor 
Kota (the Count), Signor Agnesi iK^ro), and Sigaoi llurella 
(Bartolu). About this lepresentotj ui wo may fairly add thrit, 
thanks to the care and ability of Sir Michael Costo, a finer rttsemhlc 
has rarely been attained under any circuniflUnccs. The perform- 
ance of Lc Xozse aud that of Leu Jjciu Joum^t^ would alone have 
made the aeosaa of 1872 at Ucr Majesty's flpera, raemomble. 

We might wiito more about both operas ; hut wo bav.\ wrlUou 
enough, and must (xmcludn with fhe exprcMon of a hope that 
next year wo may hi’Ar Lihistiffnn (to settle philosophic doubts), 
at oxu» theatre, and Le$ Dtnix JowtMca (for the sake of abstract 
music at the other. 


THE THEATRES. 

fllHE play which Mr. Tom Taylor has supplied to the Queen s 
X Tbcatm might, like some other recent pieces of the same 
author, have been improved by taking a utUe mors ttouble. 
Tb# madpal object doubtless was to provide parts for Mr. and 
Mis. JBaudmano, and if th^ are mtending to cany this play 
with them upon a tour^ it ia perhaps convenient that they ahuuld 
isqinre as liiUe aa possible of the assistance of other artists. 
There is really imthu^ that Is not cither trivial or disagreeably 
mtcent the two leadbpig parts^ and the comic buaiaeas wo^d be 
huAj tohmible ia one of tl^ fimes which precede or fioUow 
Hu pcsnoipal «Btertaitimint of the evening, end whhdi nobody 
need lee who IS not ee dispoaed. The ooMepticiioftiieplay is 
igna^andif odilherlfe Bandmann nor his isscicitrtai a» aqua! to 
Ike gtaodaiir of tire pnAague, we mint allow that tire Makliii* 

IMidontiiMlt wgrm na time of notiire nf tide jeo* 


Uitu 9y a whU dspaitore frwn lSii^ twtii 1hase,heid«qiiif^ 
are ^aosd at Bnum^ aad tire dhonts of Ike ^PVmoh mreMre 
Mapolson rides ahuig its Une are aappossd to ho heard wWiia 
a easteZUted aintetttre which afibrds to tire soeire-peintar inaie 
•cope than he would have found in the Asld-Uvouaok of reaUigr* 
Ifappily the dnunatist has had the discretion to abstain fKm 
bringing upon the boards Kapoleou and his Marehata. ISvsn 
Murat IS only talked about without being soen, aud besidsa 
the Colonel of Cuimssie^ whom Mr» Bundmann undertal^, 
the only militaiy celebrity who actually appears U a ssvmAt 
of the ramo reginreut, who swuoni awfully at the tuition of bsliig 
despatched on the ovo of batUo to Ih^riln. The CVloucl, U ahould 
bo ol'Korveil, has brought his wife with him to Jlniuti, and she has 
contrived to get him ordercHl on dijdoiimtio bnsiuM as a iiuwns of 
prt'/^rving him from the danger of tbo inipunding battle. The 
sorgeant Is ordered to rttio on this peaoofiil emuirl with his master, 
ami they rxprft*8 emphatically, iMg*h nftwr his own faMhion, veUe- 
mmi dhiph’tVHure nt this siTau^i^inMit. A professional diplomatist 
arriving at this moment otters to umleriako the hitMiuesti at Berlin, 
so as tolocivo tho Oolouol free to lead bis regiuunit into action, and 
the Korgoant fne to foUuiv him. The Coloutd gon^i off to seok* an 
iuterriow w ilh tbo rimieror, find roturuA tnumphanlly with bis 
sanctiuii to tbo piopo^r^d urvungiMuent. Tbo CoImoiTa wife, whotm 
adiorno for bor busbiuui'H Hiifety is thus Irustmteil, is obliged to 
share, i^r soom to sbaus his anxiety for glory, 'ilioy lake of eonno 
a pulhotip fiirowoll, at whioli their little daughter iWinU, and it is 
not till* autlioi*-^' fault that lioiui^r has ropivwiited a '^iuiilAr soonu 
holore hiiu. 'Ibo lumli^nj Jlocloris not u piuticuUily military 
porsonago, «iid lii'i siio and bullv siip/ost that he will utJcd a 
woigli t-t urn iug chargor if ho roallv iiioaiw (u load his regluiont 
no\t d.iy lliH mddii'iahip, hko bi^- l.'nglihb, is iMiuifo tly fK*qiure<l 
fiir tbo or«a‘*inn, aud laokn the s,K»utum<MM vviiudi e«r!y and 
I havj Iftnuhanly alone can Tlio idea of Ihirt prologue is, 

howo\i'r, Tho goiuus of »u wmi al that loomrut 

pvopjiiing one of bn groal»M4t tmoopii's ivliuh h ) nm.otmcod iod*i>rr- 
Imnd 1 » his annv. At inm* o'cl'H’ii in llx' owiuug ho pa Ai*d olrm,: 
tho whole lengtli nf hia lua*, for the douhlo pu jk o of judging lhi> 
diri'Cimn ot tli<’ eiiomy’.-. loii’en and ol aiuiuiilui,'’ htstref)|M. lie 
hud issuoil to llum ft piorhiimiliou, ],o* only piomiMii them 
MOloJy, hut o\cu o?phiinin '• to thoiu tli" ommo a\ro by whu’h he 
WftM lo ohtnin it. b<» mown oI hn^ proMino h* boo (ho finut 
of tho rm^ph dnnnt'f pis'Ui/ fioui om* to tin* ollnu' Uhu rh'oUUiity, 
r*fl<h<‘d the o\liiuinly of i)m> line Jly 11 ''pont uimoi'ji inoii.jiniit 
the tioopa, r.asiuf, hundleH ol bla/i’'g uhnv on | oli a, piojnml 11 
no\ I and imponno illamiutiti ai, while Ihiu of 

I’l jupeionr ’ ” ciiincdpioof lo tlio cjumm)' c imp ol iho i‘iiihiM)iiHi>i 
whnJi bn ]»r» H me had itj'>pir'‘d Illodi him uiit 1 M.idiindil <> 
} I 1 .(} > iL** thii luio, inid (h< M Hihuicn r igu> d du.itigth* Huai l.oini 
ol iip • ( \t i MU ♦jV’hak Nanol“on wh n'Miiu Iioihi hu. li 'i ho 
luo >11 hnd f nio down, and tlio ni/h( u i old hum d ul,, tliMr.di 
tho woitliM WHS lim, 'J In' upmU wiiKb um» »i*d I jru ndx aeil 
th’il lin .illn wer<‘ tho hioimm* ot w'ln !i wn'iM giio 

hioi llio <‘\poctod oppoi limit \ . .\t hi* oi <hiy n li, lo., 

oh'?oiut H tho hoiiznn. ^udtloaK Ihn il, ij/ > ,u i. '1‘iio * huu 
(d AuslerJit/ ’ b a to gild w/lli )u« r? \ tin in / d U ol I'iHtJson, 
lu!«dv loiorod with It ivi lioop,^, up! u w abMiidorntfl lo 

N.tpoiooM rt moditbtifj ud\aiKM\ Am |»o nd» h uoA,\id S cijfpw, 
winch 1 to make tlm d* onivo iittaeU, hi t* 1]*^ tl,o if i)<tu u that Uin 
oiuMuy hfiM imprudently » xpiaod him <li, and htd^ lofuu (.lor'O th*’ 
campaign by a rbip ot Uiunder. Najioleon )iim' a {mo insliuc't ior 
ntagi* ellect ns W'oll as The btilllo of Audcihl/ very 

like a i)Ia_), find Ibrndure a play may with sonio propriety bo 
founded mi the haitU'. Tho I’lum fotilideTic^i of I In* I'.nipcror, tho 
ciitbiiiifuiu) of the army, tho almulK aud the nbiminitlion (tii> 4 
suhjict 014 which a drumatifit of iincmnt tir* ecc* <>r modion I ihiho 
would bu\e coiijj3Msi‘d Mmie hundreds ol rovmnrlnig liu<*s Itui 
Mr. Tom Tailor knows his businofl«i iim uti Kuplinh jdu) wji;:hl, and 
does not o.xpeMd |>oetic oruaiuent where it would ojily I n^pjo- 
httbly bo thrown uwoiy, Ilo could douhtlcAS hiivo wiiibm r lod 
blanit: ver^t^ upon tiiis as ho has dono upon othor lUKpinng tin duh, 
hut ho would have to iind first a pi»r«mi Ui M|S'iik il, and ift*tmjdly 
othor pfwujH iij liMtuu to it. Wo hoar Hbmits and tiuwipet-culli*, 
and 800 rather a feeble imitation of ** Iniot and naddle" aruoiig tliu 
Colonera triKjpers, upon which tho curtiiiii IuIIk. Wo know ti'oin 
history that the Kussiati CuirassiciA of Ihotluard oieribrew a 
battalion of French infantry and oinied r,/t its eagle. Naiadeon 
directed to this point Beftfii^irus with the cavaJiy ot hU Gua^,(ind 
oixlpred him to charge. Thu Kussian cavalry, atti r n mod honour- 
able defenco, jieldfal^ and tho pbiy, when it begins, infonns us 
that Colonel de Alauriouno received a xabre-cut on tho heiui while 
loading his roginient in this charge, aud was loft fipon the field as 
dead. 

The play miits Mr, Ikndmoon bettor tiioii tho prologue. The 
Colonel regained consciousneas when actually lying in tire trench for 
burial, among those who were dead beyond recuvpry. His wound 
hoale<i,and be bwged his way from Brurmto dtrasburg,aDd ontorod 
by that Gate of Attsterlitx where stUliin mournful contrast betwoea 
the generalship of tho first and tmi third Napulcon, a liaodpost 
poiou tho road a Vienne.” Arrived in France, the dead-alivo 
asserts that be is Oottut de Maurienne, Colonel of the CujroMjcrs of 
the Inipenal Oaard, who was returned as killed at Austvrlils. He 
ia tveoiM aa tha Timm of an insane delusion, and makes the round 
of the madhoam of France. Between wondering and confinmrent 
^testtjeare have passed, and when he makes his waytoFaiis 
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liU wife has manied again and abiee dsedi and Us dvtt||liter Is 
pown to womanhoodi and is entertaining tlw fixstgems M]mioo 
for a young doetof, under whose care her unknown ditlier has been 
at Gharenton. The villain of the play is the diplooat^ now a ; 


rsiOlTwem.” Ihem.anay aSft^sIgUasinsefl^ 
in the ftctof such a MUueIc hath^i^ addseeied to ths late 
n — 0^.1. — ^ 1^ himselt 


Duke^ who undertook the mission to lierlin, and thus ptovided De 
Maimenne with the opportunity of which he availed himself to 
got knocked upon the head. The Duke married the widow, is 
^ardlan to the daughter, and testifies a disposition to stick to 
the family estates. Tne claim advanced by De Maurienno is treated 
as evidence of a freah access of insanity, and his daughter is 
prevailod upon to assist the young doctor in luring her father 
back to Gharenton, under the pretence that he is being acknow- i 
lodged and restored to his own home in Paris. There is much 
pathos in the situation when the father finds that his daughter 
joins in the general belief that ho is a madman, but his soliloquy is 
marred by Ihcf grotesque apparition of a keeper with a straLt-waist- 
coat. Afterwards the Count, despairing of escape from Charouton, 
obtains poison and is about to dnuk it, when his daughter and the 
doctor appear to ask bis pardon and bis blessing. Documents 
attesting tne recovery of the dead-alive in the Hospital of Brunn 
are discovered in an old knapsack by tbo agency of the comic 
characters of the play, and the wicked Duke's xnachiuatlons ore 
defeated. There is much to praise in the acting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bandmnnn, os father and daughter, in those scones in the Asylum. 
We wish that the author could have made a bolter play upon so 
ffood a subject, but if n conveniently portable article was required 
xor a tour round the world, be bos supplied tbo wont 
Many of the theatres have now cIoBcd for n sliort recces, and 
when they reopen, which may bo early in September, tlio winter 
season will, in theoretical parlance, have begun. As Mr. Bouci- 
|6ault bos said, there are always enough people in London to till a 
'theatre if they can only be drawn into it. 'i'horo are many features 
of the past season which nm bo reviewed with satisfaction. The 
SUCCOS.S of l^y(fmalion atid Ualntta at the Ilayiiuirket, which was 
chiefly due to the acting of Mi.<is llobertson, shows that the public 
is ready to rocogoizo and reward merit, oven when it takes an 
unusual method to display itself. A drama founded on a classical 
flul^ect would Appear unsuitable alike to the taste of the audience 
and the capacity of the coinpfiny at this theatre, but uuvortlieless 
this drama was performed for many months to full houses 
^ with unbounded applause. Another great and legitimate 
cucoess WAS attained by the revival at ilie Vaudeville Theatre of 
Lmdm Auwrwiee* All the parts in this amusing comedy were 
well played, and some of them very well indotnl. Whatever Mr. 
Dguoicault may have written or acted recently, it ought never to 
be forgotten that he supplied the stage with a play that is always 
certain to bo successful if a company can be found to act it. This 
play has only recently been withdrawn, and the same company, 
witn some auditions, has produced Thtt School for Scandal^ which 
bids fair to amolgamato the suininor aud winter seasons into one. 
Those unfortunate peraous who are doomed to spend the month of 
August in London may obtain some mitigation of their misery by 
going to SCO Mr. W. iWen in the part which his father used to 
play so admirably. The success of the scene in the study was 
most largely due to Mr. W. Farrou, but Mi.is Faweitt, Mr. Clay- 
, ton, and Mr. 11 . Neville also deserved and earned an ample 
^measure of applause. Indeed the applause was manifestly re- 
strained in. order that not a word or gesture of this excellent 
performance might bo lost by the attentive audience. There is 
scarcely one of the parts in this play that is not well acted; 
the defects ore small, the merits oie great; and varied, and the 
general result is a complete and well-deserved success. The 
managors, who contribute their full share to the uiVectof the scapdai- 
uionguring scenes, are probably satisfied, by nightly evidence of 
their success, that the promised nrod\iction of Momy may bo 
ittdofiuitely postponed. Wo spoke some w'oeks njjo of the 
porformsnee of l^)rd Lyttou's play nt the Triucc ot Wales's 
Theatre ; and we can only re[K«at the oxpi-ession of our 
satisfaction at tbo success of that establishment, which has 
boon due to tbo production of good plays, well acted. Another 
bouse which has done a high class of business with fair enoi>urAgo- 
ment is the Court Theatre. The manager lias not, wc think, been 
always happy in the choice of plays, but the revival of a comedy, by 
Mr. ralconer called JS^trenm bos fitted the coinpanv nocunitely, I 
and has aflbrded great and manifest saUsfnction to tne audience. 
That meritorious actor, Mr. Vezin, was seen to better ad vantage 
than he Wd lately been, and Mrs. Stephous and Mr. Bighton, ns 
the widow and son of a Loncashiro farmer who have como into an 
•enormous fortune, wore very amusing. It is not perhaps a high 
compliment to say that this comedy was much more laughablo 
^an the burlesque which followed it. The fun, such as it was, 
ot seeing Mr. Kighton enact a parody of Mr. Irving in the Bolls 
must have been pretty well worn out. If nobody else needs a 
holiday, the burlesque writers certainly do, and on their account it 
was quite time that the Court Theatre and some otbom should 
close their doore. 


REVIEWS. 

UfiUOIRS OF BARO:!! VON STOCKMAR.* 

^ fllfitl life which yon hare led has been a subterraneous, an 
JL anonymous one ; before long no man will know what you 


Baron Stookmar, and iqqfMkmtttly segntoaead In Igr btmsel£ 
Much miMnteiprstsd as wAl as mueb aonomced daring his liih* 
timei the prefjUciion may aeem hasaidoua that he la likely to he 
forgotten soon after hia daatL At alj erent^ however, it ia 
doubtful whether even the monument raised bynlialpb^in the 
shape of a biogmphiwl sketch and a compilatioii of extxacta 
from Stockmar’s papers and from other sources concerning the chM^ 
political settlemenia and questioiiB with which he was connectUp 
will enable posterity at luge to do full justice to the services cl 
this remarkable man. The truth seems to be, that with those who 
have consciously and deliberately chosen for themselves such a career 
as his, virtue must emphatically be its own reward. A title and a 
pension repay the services of an every-day courtier as of an eveiy- 
day statesman. The honour is more rare of a tomb on whira 
hiends in the reigning Houses of Belgium, Coburg, Binglsnd^ and 
Prussia” have inscribed the record of their grateful remembrance; 
but an epitaph is at best only a perfunctory substitute for fhme. 
The late Baron Stockmar, when, in leading the life of a courtier— 
of the ** good courtier ” whose portrait was drawn in the EUia- 
bethan age by Spenser— ho stedfastly sought to pursue the lums 
of a statesman, conbcnted to all the self-abuegation of the one 
career without aspiring to the most dazzling rewards of the other ; 
and the one recompense which he has obtained is that of having, 
in the words of the German poet, satisfied the best of his ottw/* 
and thus lived for all Umc.’^ One of the least efiusiveof modem 
sovereigns, the late King of the Belgians, recognized in him a 
friend rather than a sorv.ant ” ; and one of the niont clear-sighted of 
modem statosinon, the late I^ord Palmerston, declared that among 
politicians ho had never met but one absolutely unselfish man, and 
that this was Stockmar. This is much ; but it is well that it should 
also bo remembered Low the ** good courtier ” was also n true 
patriot ; how ho was prepared, if such had been his destiny, to assume 
a most responsible place in the direction of the afikirs of the nation 
whose cause was ever nearest to bis heart ; how he was something 
more than tbo friend and adviser of princen, somothing better 
than a useful go-between, something utterly difi'erent from o 
successful iutriguor. It is therefore most fitting that, before 
his luemorv ho.s become a mere family rorainisccnca of the 
House of UoburK, bis real services, which wore by no moans 
confined to that House, should have been pornianently placed on 
record. The method in which this has boon attempted by his 
son, Boron Kmest von IStockmar, is upon the whole, apart from 
some occosionnl indiscretion, fairly succossful. Ilis biographical 
sketch of his father's career is at once clearly and modestly 
written ; but iu the special chapters dealing with the principiu 
political questions in which the late Baron boro au important 
part there is too much discursiveness, and, above nil, too much 
quotation from well-known books. The par pat'cnlhhse way of 
treating diflicult political problems makes tbeso Memoirs hard to 
digest, and places anything like a satisfactory summary of their 
contents out of the question. 

Christian Frederick Stockmar began life os a physician— a pro- 
fession which has naturally enough produced many courtiers, 
but few statesmen. Stockmar, who was destined to present so • 
peculiar a combination of both characters, was wont to attribute 
much of his success os the confidential adviser of neat persons 
to his medical training. It^^os a clever trick,” no writes in 
18^3, ** to have oriti;iniuly studied medicine ; without the know- 
ledge thus obtained, without the psychological and pathological 
insight thus acquired, my savoir fa%re would have often been left 
out in tlio cold.” But 08 yet bo had no visions of this particular 
application of his capabiUtie.s ; his heart was full of bitterness 
against the Napoleonic oppression under which Germany was 
groaning ; and as chief physician to the Coburg tuid* other Ducal 
Saxon contingents, be bore hU part in tbo campaigns of 1814 and 
1815. It WAS thus that ho gained the contiaence of Prince 
Leopold of Coburg, who, on his morriagi) to Princess Charlotte, 

I summoned Stockmar to England as his body-physician. Hia 
journals contain many notes of the Koyal per&onuges and their 
surroundings with whom he woa thus first brought into contact. 

In these tho doctor’s power of observation, particularly of 
physical peculiniities and habits, has the upper hand; and, upon 
the whole, the gallery of Royal portraits is anything but compli- 
mentary iu character, so that we loyally confine ourselves to oti 
extract coucoruing tho impression created by an illustiious foreign 
visitor, the future Czar Nicholas, iu 1816:— 

He b an extraurclinarily handsome and sedacUve young fidlow ; taller 
than Lt'oiiold, wUbuuC buing tlUn, straight as a pine-tree. The fiioe as 
youthful as liK rxceediogly regular in featurca, a fine open forehead, band- 
kmie curved oi’cbruwa, an extremely handsome nose, a hojidaome, small 

mouth, and a uocly-cliisellcd chin Bis behaviour b v|vadou% 

without any cuustraiut or stifTneas, and yet extroniely gendemaBlike.. Ha 
speaks French veiy much and well, acoompan}iag hb words with not inap- 
propriate gestures. Although not everything said by him was ttionnigli(r 
sensible, yet everythhig was at all eveiiu ezcaediogly pVnuant, and he- 
seems to* have a decided talent Ibr paying court to ladtai,. K ha 
wbhes to give any s|iacial emphasis to anything in oonversatton, ba 
shmgs up kla ahoulders and vibes bb eyes rather affectedly beavenwaWb. 

In all things ha dbpbys grast aslf-eonfidenc^ but appavantltf wlthotit 
pretension. 

lia was not partioiiUrly ittentiva to tha PrlneaBS, who addveisefl ^ 
oftanar than ha W. IU atovaiymodmtelyfiM'hbagc^ and drank afAhug 
tail water. When attar dinner ConiUsis Liaven,rp%«d poibo plana, ha 
kissed her hand, whbh atradc the Englidi bdibaa exbamalT add^ hnS; 
dtddedly diairabku Ifra. Campbell oaaM find no and to ]lbe%ef 
**What an ambhb oraate^lto b dsvilbh haodasmal M erift him 
> hanbeiaBmnian toSttvopshr* On tha tolUwin| asMing w EnmM 
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ItelMWi told IhilirtiiH Mliine 


Tiie fdMffy death rf pnti anddui end 

1 to tiio ham Juh it damuifiit^ and. i» Stoohmar MnKnuiljr thia 
! evattt inajM laid to bare piom ltoheffUiiitii^ 
f He had pradeBtlr deehoad to dieaedth^ ephm of hia dutlea bjr 
attending the ftineoai father mdaeinbnt ^ I traa too well aware 
ofifan mke ahead» and knew toe well that the nrkla of the nation 
' atmb contempt of loreigiien would^ ^in oaie all went welly allow 
me no ohaie of the pnuae^ and in case it went iU leave tne all the 
blame/’ Thue he was apaied the bitter sense of rosponaibiUt^ 
wliieh drove poor Sir Rumatd Croft to a desperate end; but it 
WM at the deathbed of the Princess that Prince Leopold made bis 
fiiithfol follower promise never to abandon him, and that the 
relation between them began which foniuHl the basts of the in- 
fluence gradually acquired by Stookmar in the affairs of the House 
of Ooburff. 1 had no hesitation,” he writes to his sister, in pro- 
mising what he may perchance consider permanently desirable, and 
perchance ohooso to do without alroadv next year.” But,' what- 
ever might be the result, be cheerfully acQoptod the issue. ** I 
feel more and more that my lot is mndo up of unexp<^ted turns, 
and many more of these will come . boforo all is over. I seem to 
exist rather in order to take thought for others^ than for myself, 
and I am well contented with this mission.” Yot it was no fool- 
ish trust in princes, but onlv a gradually maturing confidence in 
the character of the particular prince, wnich upheld Stockmar in 
his resolution. <<The favour of princes is in general not worth^a 
feather ; but he (Prince Leopold) is in overy respect an honest, 
good man, and therefore an incomparable prince.” 

The wisdom of Prince Leopold and of his adviser (whoso post 
of bo^-physician hod been exchanged for that of Private Seoro- 
tiny, iWsurer, and Comptroller of the Household, and who was 
soon afterwards enuobloa) was for tho first time severely tested 
on the occasion of the quostion of the Greek throne, lii these 
transactions justice has haixlly boon done to tho conduct of I*rinco 
Leopold ; but though we may allow that it cannot bo freed from 
the charge of iDCODAisteiicy, it is clear that had Stock iimr‘s advice 
been followed, the Prince would have avoided tho false step which 
brought him so much obloquy, partie\ilnrly from Russian 
sources. The IMnce committed, against 8tookmar*s advice, the 
double error of dealing directly with the Greek emissaries, instead 
of sheltering himself oehiud the cover of on iutenuediary agent, 
and of signifying his readiness to accept the crown bet'oro securing 
tho condmons — pturiicular the larger extfuit of territory — upon 
which he afterwaras found it necessary to insist. Tho result has 
shown that Leopold acted wisely in refusing at tho last; 
and that the policy was shortsighted which mutilated Orocco 
at the moment of its now birth. But the notes of Baron 
Stookmar suihciently disprove the common allegation that it was 
the prospect of the Regency in Great Britain which finally 
determined Prince I/oopold’s reftisal of the Greek crown; oiid 
indeed the argument is incontruvcrtiblo, that the prospect in 
question was no prospect at all, for — 

If OooTgc IV. died, the ^ucccMHioD fdlte llie Duke of .Clarence, then sixty- 
flve yean! or0gv, who very well live umi inon*, and iirtitaliv did 

live seven. Seven years wens wanting; to iho I'rini e^s ITieitiria — then eleven 
years of ags--to wards her majority ; tho finibaliiliiy therefore wiw that she 
Would attain to it (as it indeed' actnnlly luiiffteneil) while the Dtiko of 
CUreuee (William IV.) still or that in the utlier rajK? the regency 
oonid only last for a short time. And for thh re^'ency there wero neartV 
candidates than I..eof»old~'name]y, the mother of the future (dueeii, the 
Duebeos of Kent, and two iCnglish princes, unelei of tho i*riricoa<(, the 
Dukes of Sussex and Cambridge, ' 

In any case tho Greek crown was refupod by lioopold, not 
without regrets; and these regrets, it is curious to know, aurvived 
even to tho period when bis tenure of the Belgian throne had be- 
come seoure, and the chief trials of bis po.<«itiuii had been success- 
fully overooroe. He was even then at times heard to confosa that 
Greece would have better satisfied his imagiiialiioa than the some- 
what sober charms of the Belgian monarchy. It was to such a 
confession, of which few may have su‘«pccU'd King Leopold to 
be capabl^ that Stockmar once answered very characteristically 
as follows 

As to the poetry which Oreeee would hsvo nfrtirde<l, I do not attvh 
much value to it. Mortola nee none but the bad eldw m the tliinas which 
they have, and none but the good in the tilings wiiioh they have not. 
Hcrria lies the whole dillvrence betwefin Grnv'ce nnd lk;lgiuni, although it U 
not to be denied that when the Hint Ore<>k King shall have perished after 
midtUndiooua troubles, bia life might furuuh the p<yjt with a fine subject 
for n epical poem. 

The mistakes committod in the Greek business were not rmated 
in the Belgian, and on one ccaudon at lean in the course of these 
tnmeactioDS the advice of Btqckoiar seems to have been of 
^^iecisive importance. Leopold appears to have hesitated about 
■ccepdofc die Belgian Constitotion. and this at the very critical 
SDonMiiit when there was still a doubt as to the acceptance hy tho 
London Ckmflsrenoe of the Eighteen Articles which alone made 
\t possible Hat the Prince to Tenture on OMuming the hasardoua 


After a esrtehl 


of the Belguni Coii«iitntiofi, my mssler 


donbesd Wbathor W mesas of such laws a htateconld bs |^ern«4,aad 
Kbsrtysnil oider/tfas two InssparsUe oomlitioas of a prog m i l fe baasa 
eoauBuainr, eeald be p w wvel ** Deer Uoeknuar,^ aaUt Leopold, 1 wtafa 
you worn teed thioiV the CimsiiUttkm sad tril am your opm 2nad 


iteinasb ttaaair fbadsniMitei i a w « li h asreat attsBlIsSL eeunMied 

tbeiannf eaa aaoUwlk sad In pshUjof fawt found that Iha 

pew» ef theOevernfoenl te mlglitttr vmtifataft But my firm oouddeoee 
latbeaeofitobaiiteddMilitooili. <*^Vn«r ft la som siteh twins 
1 nddniead my iatalUfant nuudir, *»p«ifo^tnia tbe anthMfaiy of 
KingaadiffldsllliifafoniAve^gieatiyllnftiAbywCent^^ Xakn 
the euprtfaMniwhsIhweUtlMneiiberllw are fseoneUshte with eidor,intlm 

ilk,.. In..* kwh mmttmUk atM JIMnS 


that wtih the utmost conacftntitHlanaaa. If you then find that with siich a 
fondamaalel law a good OovsHimcut ft tanpewlble, said after a time a men* 
nge to the Cbamberii| in which you openfy dcolero your experinnoes, aad 
da^natrate the deibm of tho Conatltutloit. If you have In nid truth soled 
to tho boat of your kuowlodgo and oonaoloaoe, tho poopla wttl most aaiuredly 
stand by ybu, and ghuUiy carry out aU the ohangeo of whloih tho necemlljr 
can be provotL” 

King Leopold followed my advice. It la known that no evils of faniwrU 
snoo have shown thomaalvea; It la known that In many rospeota Belgium 
itanda as a model among Koropsaa Siatos. 

King and, people might look beck with eatiafimtioo upon the 
roault of tbe Royal confidence thus generously urged. And it oam 
hardly be doubt^ that no act of King Leopold more clearly at- 
tesUMl his comprehension of the natiunal dutv of a king than that 
by which he cut tho gtddon tie which bound him externally to 
another State. It is perhaps hardly worth while to revive tho 
diocassions by which certain over jealous economists for a time 
deprived King Leopold'a sacrifice of his English annuity of the 
recognition which it morited. It is known that this saorlHoo 
neither was nor could bo absolute ; but the fears of Sir Samuel 
'Whnlley and others have proved imaginary^ and time has 
demonstrated the absence of nooossity for the inquiry which in 
1834 Lord Palmerston derido<l in the following letter, which is 
too good to bo loft unquoted 

Mr DKAn BAnoM,— 1 have many apc»loglea to mske to you for not having 
sooniT atiknowloiigfMl Uw rooolpt of the l*:i|)ani you sent mo last woefc, aim 
for which 1 am much obliged to yon. The caac aocma to mo os uloar oa day» 
and, without meaning to c{ue«tloo the oninipoteoiM of Parliaroorit, whioh, It 
ie well known, can d(» anything hut turn kfeii into Women, or Womou Into 
Men, I muet and shall aiwcrt that the Hoiim of (kimmons have no more 
right to Inuuiro into tlie DetsiU «f tlioM dohta and engotmuents, which the 
King of the Belgians uonsldem hlimolf bound to aatl^y ooforo lia bogins to 
iiinke hU i'ayinonu into the Eacht^Kpicr, than they have in ask 8lr Bamus& 
Whdloy how he diApcised of the faea which his nud Batienbi usel to pay 
him, before he began to practlso noon the foolish Conti ItucntA who have 
aiMit him tn Parliainont. There can bfi no doubt whatever tliat we must pasl« 
tively reelHt any eiioh inquiry ; and I am very much tnlaUkon In my eatl- 
mate of. tho preeeiit IIouso or Commons if a large Minority do not concur 
in acoutlng so uiitcnablo a IVopoalttoa. 

My dear Baron, yours slnoertly, 
rAr.MKaaT<)v. 

In 1834 Baron Stockmar wont to Coburg to spend a longer 
period of reposo than usual with his wife and children. His son 
coinpciiHates tho render for tbo want of any personal reminiscences 
during tbo interval from 183 a to 1836 by a Memoir drawn up by 
King William IV. roaceming bis policy in tho four preceding years. 
This documont, never publisiicd before, will bo of oousidorablo 
intcroBl to JCnglisli readers, and by no means only to that grsiiually 
diminishing number who aro uovor tired of hearing now correct 
versions of what tho King said to Lord Grey on this occasion, and 
what l^ord Gruy said to tho King on that. Moniovor, it pmvos that 
King William iV., if more ready to listen to ailvico than his pro- 
docoHsors, wus at heart equally convinced of his own directing iu- 
tullipnce, and was as true a son of his father as iiny of bis brotbora. 
With the accession of (^ueeu Victoria, Hh>ckmar*s liifluonco ia 
ICnglish affairs recommenced, and ho M'aa above all an aorivo 
participator in the negotiations which led to tho ha|)piest of Royal 
marriages, to which both Queen and country have owed so much. 
Tbo clmptors in the present work dealing with those transocliona 
form an interesting supplement to tho reminisconcea which Her 
Majesty has herself given to tho world. Stockmar accompantad 
Pruice Albert on his journey to Italy in 1839, and was among 
the first to be informed of tbo engagement Dotween tbo Prince 
and tbo Queen, which followed in the autumn of the same 
year. It was he to whom, ns agent of tbe IMrioe, was confided 
tho actual settlement of tho marriage-treaty with the British 
Ministry, and it devolved on him to manage os best ho could 
the awkward questions which arose as to the annuity and 
Regency. Tbe principle which ho sought to assort, in the 
former case without success, was that Ministers should arrive at 
an understanding with the chiefs of the Opposition, and not 
abandon to Parhamentary discussion questions poraonally affect- 
ing tbo Royal Family. But bis efforts were not, os bo 
bttd thought, at an end with the oohipletion of those arrange- 
ments. The birth of tho Princess Royal opened a new sphere of 
activity to tbe trusted family adviser ; the nursery,” he humor- 
ously complains, ” gives mo as xowih trouble as the Government 
of a kingdom could cause.” Nor were bis cares all of so pleasant 
a description ; and tboso who are interested in such matters will 
find that os a reformer of tho management of the Royal household 
tbo Baron found abundant opportunity for tbe exercise of his gift 
of common sense. His attention was once more turned to the 
intereots of his orifpnal patron by the question of tbe Bponish 
marriages; but it is known how shortlived was the sebome of 
brinmg about a union between Queen Isabella and King Leopold, 
in wmcti be took so active a part Nothing new is adeted to the 
•tonr of a transaction upon which nobody but Id. Guisot pro- 
bably remaina to look back with nnqualifled latiafacdon ; but 
thongh Baron Stockmar waa in this instance not a dispassionate 
nrbphet, be was a true one when he foretold that this successful 
mtrigQo would prove the min of Loula-Piiilippe’s rspoUtion, and 
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thoft deprive hie throne of ita beet elameiit of ^Vletm 

the iimormoet depths of truth airoice sottnded to 
tro]) loin, celft va ihusser touto la poUriqoe de moo lSgiia» Ba had 
guesMd rfffbdr; he lost the asns^ whioh he had so lenf. nmin- 
tYiined, and will never regain it’’ Three monriis eltMiMBds he 
was a fugitive in England* 

What remains of these Memohnt relates priodpatly to tlie 
affairs of Stockmar’a own coontorj. In these he hed never 
coased to take tbo deepest interest ; but it was not his lot to 
exercise a refill}|r determining influence over them. In the crisis 
of 1848 he advised King FriHlorick Willisin IV. with tbo same 
prudent boldness which bo had exhibited towards Prince Leopold, 
nut the sovensign wHii whom he had in this instance to deal 
was bolter capable of appreciating men than of r(^)lving upon 
measures. Stockmar's plan for tiie regeneration of Uormanv, 
to which he in vraii endeavoured to gain the assent ‘of litinsen, 
belongs to the forgotten schemes of tbo its ossendals con- 
sisted in the gradual couvorsion of Genonnj without Austria into 
a united ccuiutry under Prussiau hegumtmy, by an act of self- 
denial which ue Prussian statosraon was ready to advocate. In a 
word, the Prussian States were to hocome tno nucleus of a new 
Eni]»iro by a renunemtinn of all specific Prussianiain in tboir 
constitutional life; they wem to become imnuuliute to the 
Eiupirfif which the other States wore to join with a temporary 
seUntiun of their separalo oonHbitutioniil organizations. At one time 
Stoukmar bad nearly heon summoned to till tlie post of Prime 
hliuititer of tbo Empire as esttiblished by the Frankfort Parlia- 
uiont ; he was ready to accojit the otUce If IJuiiscn consented to 
ficcopt the portfolio of Fnroigu Adiiirs. Ihit tlio schomo came to 
nothing; and with the failure of the FrankloH Parliament Htock- 
mar's nr livo participation in Oernmii affairs came to an end. To 
the English Court he coiised to pay any personal visits after tbo 
year j 8571 bis last work Imving Loen to aid in the negotiations 
lorthe happy marriage of the Princess Itoyol. Already, in 1855, 
he had writton 1 — 

What I could afford by way of uxhnrtution, mlvioe, and aid bos Ikm^d 
fnrtiiAhurl during cighbMsn lonij; wiiut liorcof ituN not liroiight fruit, 

will hardly iiuw begin to ho or uvt>, NMturoHceoiniiiorlutort to ediu'aUon 
up to a inirtain i>uiiit} what lioa hoyoiul roinuinH as uatiin) hafi made iL 
Ifelnraovor, thetbuoti m well iia tliu Prliiou nro thIrty-Hlx years of age. They 
have already hm rut much, and huvo thronuiiout. provuirttunn^eUcn i nielli- 
g<<nt iiiid lioiioMt at horirl. They have isiMiiod h<iyon<l the nwMNfuily of hetng 
/icUially guided— notlung b(»yoiHl the iiwre nnmsel of frli'TuUhip Mroukt be 
pigtmiftaihls, Ilut, hi order tlnit Hiich c<iuii.'4i'l Mh<»uld take eilkct, it niu.Ht ho 
given nfier a lively and vigorou!* f.^hion ; thii U no lotnter poHsihle to me, 
and histoad of omtlng tthi right iin|)m>«ion^ iiiy ndviou would frequently 
ouly Mwni that uf w«alin«M, of exta^tfslvc caution, and of nervous timidity. 

• In his retirement at Coburg it was bis fate to survive nearly all 
tliose whom be had b^st served, nud hv whom ho hod noen 
most truly honoured. K ing l^Vedorick Wilfium I V^, Prince Alliert, 
King Leopold, all priHUHlml him to tlio grave. In ttic iirsi ho 
could tmly regret one from whose hand lie had longroawd to hope 
for the rualuntion of his bigljeHtHcliuiiios. Thu doatli of the Prince 
Ooiisoit brought with it tliu satisfactiuii id' seeing for the first time 
fully rtfuoguizotl merits of which he had contrinuted to develop 
the perm, and which ho Inul Jirlned to diTmul ngainst perverwi 
luisjud^meut during the discreditahlu sqtiahhlo of 1853-4. Thu 
less ot King Leopold was bitterest of all, and brought the 
fiuthful old follower near to the. verge of despair. A few montba 
later ho passed away himself, nearly suventy-soveu years of 
age. 

The element of gn^atness in Tlaron Stocknm-, or, if the ex- 
pn^saioji be preferred, lliut which enabled liiui to co-operate 
tMnetioontly in the real progress of his aue, lay in liia conviction 
of the |Kiwer balonging to tho moral forces in hiimauity. These 
he was diligent to eucoumgn in individuals ; and fortune brought 
him into aetivo coutnut with a princely family called to play a 
ounsidernble part in European histoi'y, niul naturally qiutliilud to 
play it. But he aleo Isdiuved in the eteruily of these fojcus in the 
life of ontionn. lie lumouml FugUuid, and siioli Fuglishmcn as 
liir liobert Peel, without any blind bolief in the inhUlibility of 
onr constitutional systoui or in the absolute oxcuUeiice uf any 
pnriicitW party prograintnu. Hut he had no patience with 
reformai's vmo vrish to overthrow the balance whioii has ensured 
atability to the govemmout of our country ; ** tliu oiimipotunce of 
the House of Ciunnions/' which he believed to bo the object of 
the rising scdiool of English politicians, he duclared to be revo- 
lution itself and deatif to the true old English Constitution.’* 80 
far oa in him lay, he helped to strengtheu the authority of 
the Crown— «ftx)m nu servile motive, but because he knew that 
there must be authority in human society, aud that authority is 
meet readily obeyed when based on traditional combined with 
personal respect. He had not much iDverence for diploniai^, 
exr&pt whore it coatinuoualy pm*sues oleoidy defined ends iu cou- 
atvnance with the real neoivoutics of imtions. He was decried as a 
baukstuirs intriguer; but there whs in reality nothing secret about 
his dealings, ns there was nothing which required to be hidden 
about hie motivea. It was not his lot to be pmctioally much more 
than a well-wieber to the cause of hU own nat'ion ; fiat it will be 
well for A State inoimridiioally constiluted like the new German 
Bmpire if ita pmees find servantB as candid, lulvison as diain- 
tereatadi and friends as aingle-miuded as the late Baton von 


^ TIIE CmmCB OF 

(yiirsl JFolisa) 

T he opportune appeaanfie of thia Utils woilc Ihott the pen of 
a German Pfoteninit divine natnmlW iovitas ns to M eomo^ 
thing of the Imtory of a Ohmoh whiah, 6oid ita unique ehumeter i 
and position, must alvn^ peem an intmest ibr tha eesMnstieal ^ 
studrat, but which just now is attraatiny the notion of n^nuoh 
wider oiscle of reoacra. The rsoeot Confirmation tour 
veaorablo Arohblsbop of Utrecht among the Old OnthoIlQK^ 
Germany has given rise to various commei^ fatvourahle or uu* 
favourable, in English journals^ but almost invariablT betw^ing a 
profound Ignorance of the antecedents and daima of the body he 
represents. One paper, whioh manages to combina Ulivniuoiitaoe 
syoipAihies with advanced Protestantism, went so far as to ai^ 
with a lofty disregard of the histoiy both of doctrine and of teL 
how Dr. Ddl linger could recognize the orders of a Chozcb taiiuM 
with Janseuist heresy. And oven those who have some inid&ig 
of the actiml Htate of affairs generally know little more than thiS 
a reliriouR body exists in Holl^d, Koman Catholic in doctrine and 
ritual, but out of couiniuuion with Borne, which, however, does 
not dream uf disputing the validity of iU cpisoo]^ suooesidon; 
that the announcomont always formally made at Borne of eaah 
fresh eloctiou of nri Archbishop of Utrecht is met by a fresh exGoin* 
inunicAtion ; uud, pi^rhaps, that the Archbishop and his suffragunc 
prusentod a formal prote.^t against the definition of the Immaoulate 
Conception. Recent circumstances, however, have forced into 
pablic notice the only communion which is in a position to supply 
rogiilar episcopal mioirttrat ions to the Old Catholics, atkI wnero 
indued, ns a Dutch hiHt4man. Janesonius, has pointed out, the 
Tory name of ‘‘Did Catholic has been in use for n century and 
a half in tiie sense now given to it by the opponents of the Vatican 
Synod. .\t tho Catholic Congress of Munich last September, 
where throe Utrecht prioHta were present, Dr. 1 foil inger delivered an 
odditMs on tho history of thia Church, in order to show that the 
charge of Jniisonism was a luero c.r fitc/o Jesuit libel, wliile 
tho ivftl origin of ihu qaarrul with tho CVmrt of Rome must be 
sought in tho sironurms rosiMtaiice offered by the native hierarchy 
to tho fubitrary attempt to Miporsedo thorn oy a now imp4>rtation 
of I’apal ** Vicars Apostolic.*' Ho added that the bishops, priests, 
and laity of tho Church had always declared the charge to be 
false, and that they hud nothing to do with JoniMaiism, ns 
was shown by their prcr^rriting profeBsions of faith agreeing in 
every respect with Cathnlic doclritie. Even before the present 
coiiUMvurHy broke out in the Homan , (huholic Church, the little 
Church of Utrecht woe beginniu;^ to c.xrite the interest both of 
Pi*ote»tanis and of Libt ral Catholics. As early as 1838 a Ihotes- 
tant prolusBor at Bonn wrote a work on tho Archbishopric of 
l^trucht, with a \ifw of showing its crucial importance whenever 
any bomijUh' iitlerapt at reform nhould be made within the borders 
of Catholicisni. And even before that, iu 1826, the organ of the 
loading Cutliolic Faculty in Germany, tho IheohtjiKhe Qmtrtal- 
avhrift of Tubingen, had called attention to this unique phe- 
uoineiion in ihu Cniludic Cliurcb,” which for more than a century 
had been able to hold own. isolated os it 'was from the com- 
munion of t lie rest of (Tiristeudom, and repudiated by the ohisf 
pastor of the (/iiurch, not for ernmoous doctrines, but tlmiugh 
numuu passions and pride.” Wo may refer again to 8atnte- 
Buuve's chanuiug, though somewhat discursive, History of J*ort 
and Reutdiliifs work publishud under a similar title 
in Germany, which however Lave only n remote bearing on 
the Utrecht ('Inirch. But more lately it has been iVequi^ntlv 
treated of both in tho Oim^rmfeor C’nfAohV/fie and Ly M.' 
Uu\illein tin* (/cs Ihux Afondvs ; w'liile in England votue 

learned articles a)ipean.*(l iu the now extioct Chtnalitm Jfc- 
memhrmu'ifr, from the pen of the late Dr. Neale^ who also 
wrote one of thu be st books on the subject, A MiMory tho 
so-eaileri Jomf^uM Church of JIoihmtL Tbo work named at the head 
of this arliule is composid, the author .tells us, ** in the same 
ironic spirit ns Di'dlingcr's famous lectures on reamon,” nud 
appears to be written with great accuracy and fairness. We shall 
cluuliy avail ournclvcs of its contents in tho brief sketch wo now 
propone to give of the history of the Church of Utreiabti That 
history nuturally diiides itseli' into the pcri<K.U before and after the 
separation from Rome about the beginning of the eighteeuth 
century ; niul the latter period may again be subdivided at the fait 
of Napoleon in 1814, when the jiersecnted remnaDt had passed 
unscathed through the second great crisis of its histoiy. 

It is curious, in view of later events, that our first noUoss of tha 
Church of Ilulliuid iu tho middle ages represent it aa engaged on 
the auti-rapol side in tho conflicts of the day. Bishops os Utrecht 
wore present at the Synods of Aix and Metz in the moth century, 
and again at the Syuoh of Bheims in 992, all held in opposition to 
the cloinis of Bom& So again in ti)e gre^ contest betvtrMi Ulid^ 
brand and the Emperor Henry IV., Biwop WUUam of Utrecht low 
the Imperial side, and a-as the flfst to sign tha dacM of the Synod of 
Worms prunouncing the deposition of the Pope, m sucosssor, 
Bishop Conrad, signMarimilardecree of theSynodoflKrixea lit t o8d» 
Later on the Dutch bishops appear to have taken the Pupal sid^ 
which was indeed on the whole the r^ht side, in the inthstiitwf 
controversy; bat nftertmds the oppressive eximniie^^^ 
t Borne, espec^y during the time of the AvigmOMtiv%^ 

! the schism of the antl-Fopee, led to lire^ Hw 

! * Dk aUkathnlmko Sfnka dot KrtbUikmwto Uhtiplh Vsti 

; Ueidtibeig, ityi. 
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^MiditeOlmtidiofBoQiii^ttidfai 1423 the eoontqr ivee 
ondw iatetdletby Mulift y.^httt tliett«nrTniiitea,aiid 
logeidM rV* hid to mom the Mtenee* MMiiwhUe tlto 
lyeehtbiehfyeweiii honouimhl^ dktinguMhed hj theb Beelooe 
iaeottiemaiiiit of the leodiig of the fiihle end ^e oomerm 
temaeuhr h wml i t ia o e pabaafaed under ^eir euapioee. The 
f^Brethieii of the Gconmon liEe^” of whom tome eoeount ie rireii 
b Sjv Neek*» hUtey, were eko • product of the Ohureh of 
HoUpPI Thomee 1 Kempb being theSr moat conspioooue ome- 
ment"^ And the kat non^llaSieu Pope, the pioua Adtbui VL^ 
who only aorrived hie diaotion e tweivemonthi, waa e Nether* 
lander. But before the liefonnntloiil the Franciecan and Doml* 
nioen moiAa, who gained an entranoe into Holland about tho 
middle of the thirteenth ceaturyi were aowing tho aeeda of dia* 
cord between the Papa<7 and the nativo epiacopata, of which 
their more eneigpUc suoeeaaora^ the Jeauita, were afterwarda to 
reap the harreat. 

It wia not till the Reformation, and partly as a <!ouDtor-moTo 
againat that Utrecht waa raised to an archbuhoprio by 
Philip n., and tho fire newly created sees of llaarlemf lievonter, 
Lenwarden, Qroningen, and Middelburg placed under it, and tho 
nation seem to have respited the chango aa an attack on their 
libertiea. Tl^ drat Archbiahop, Frederick Scbouck, waa ci)uae- 
crated in the Cathedral of UtrcH^t in October 1 568, and twelve 
years later Uie city aubmitted to the Prince of Orange. Both tho 
Archbiahop and bia aufTragan died without loaviim any succesaion. 
The noxt Archbiahop nomuuited by the Snaniah Cn)wii never put 
in an appearance, and the Chapter elected Saabold Voamocr Vienr- 
GeneraL who waa afterwards consecrated at Itouie under the titlo 
of Arehoisbop of Philippi, in order, as tho Popo explained, to 
avoid irritating tbo heretica. But meanwhile the Jesuits had 
ofToctod their mi settlement in Holland in 1992, and Vosmeer on 
returning homo found himself implicAted in a charge of high 
treason occasioned by their poUticaf marbinations, and wiut sen* 
tenced to banishment and confiscation of hia property. Thence- 
forth, till bis death in 161^ ho bad to rule his diocoe*) from 
Cologne, and in chronic warfare with the intrusive Order, who 
wanted to get the archbishopric abolished and the Church of 
Holland placed under the juriMictioii of the Nuncio at (Cologne, 
or, in other words, placed entirely in their own liands. The lost 
official document of tho Archbishop, issued only four inuntha before 
his death, is full of complainta of the ambition, avarice, licklenese, 
and fantr^ of the J(‘8uit missionaries. And matters only grow 
worse afterwards. The next Archbishop was Uovcoius, who waa 
veiy active in combating tbo Protestant laxdarios, but he too found 
himself involved before long in difiicultios with tho Jesuits, and 
ad^saod an elaborate misKivo agsiiist their fraudulent miichi- 
Dationa’'in 1623 from Homo to tho pro- Vicar of Haarloin, which, 
as the writer in the Tubingen Quartahchrift obscrvi^s, closrly prove* 
that he claimed ** ordinary jurisdictiou over all the clergy, botli 
regular and secular, as Archbishop. At last a Conconiat wdih 
the Jesuits was arranged, with tho sanction of Crbnu VI J I., but 
they could never be tuduced to observe it. Ten yearM afterwards 
Ruvenius writes to a certain Father Tiriuus, ** ontreating liiiu by tho 
mercies of God to cease stirring up the bearts of tiio iniiomit 
against their pastors,’' and similar complaints are rejamted five 
years later in a memorial addrossi^d by him to the Pope. Jansen, 
the fonious Bbhop of Ypres, wa* a friend of Bovoiiiii^, wh<} 
seems to have formed a favoumblo judgment of his Autju$tinu»^ but 
assented at once to the Bull directi^ against it iu 1642. t)u bis 
death, in 1651, James do la Torre, who ha<l been hit 
coadjutor, succeeded to the archbishopric. He had b»>en,ac1oso 
ally of the Jesuits, but uevertheless ho now found liimsclf com* 
pellod to protest against their proceedings at Boiuo, and issuo 
atringent injunctions for tho better ubscrvaiico of i\w Concordat; 
bat all in vain. He died of a broken beart, and tlie Chaptor 
elected John van Neercassel, a man of attjrner metal, who 
vigoronsly resisted Jesuit aggressions. And now first the nick- 
name of Jaiisenists bttgan to be applied to tho episcopal party 
who had formerly been called ** dasboldians," after Sasbold 
Vosmesr, by their Jesuit assailants. The explan athm is a very 
simple one; many of the persecuted JauscnUi clergy so-calbA 
who had been dnven out of France whertj their em^iuies rulca 
supreme, took refuge in Holland, and being men of piety and 
sterling worth, were naturaliy welcomed as helpers and id lies by 
tbeir merical orethien there, who had tho same foo to contend 
asndnst Neercassel presented thirteen pre^^ndtions for the restraint 
of Jesuit influence to the Pope, and as similar complaints against 
them oa " enemies and rirals of ^scopal authority everywhere ^ 
were pouring in from bishops of the most remote regions, and 
even one of the Cardinals had denounced their ** universal di*- 
obedienoe,'^ e General Congregation of the Bacred CoUege, in 
1671, seacdoned most of Neercassere demaods, but with little 
Bllkctw result He had to encounter another serious difllcnlty 
m the Utter enmity lununst Catholicism provoked by the 
dtasmxnades of Louis XIV. and the revocatioa of the Edict 
of Naatsi. But his personal character seems to have commanded 
respeot, and be was also dlstltigulshed a^ a devotional 
bqt Us chief work, .^eior which waa highly 

by Sossueti waa put on ibe Index at Rome, tlu^b 
it XL would otter aUowIbe decree to be published. It 
was pobUoliedia 1600^ the yeareibnr h» deeth, when the author 
Imdeltoady gone ih>nii rest ladled of an ilimssbroiigbtaaby 
ofaMKSimiiiA aGonfiimadon tour in t686. 

Aat nemw^ eotoe todieaeii ddlieel epoch mthehistoiy of 



tkeXrtredii (Aurob. Oi NeetowePs ieett Ue lH^J^^ 
v<m %aieea| was eteoisd by the Che|l*B^batj^ 
contrived to have bb impetotmsBt anisalM el Ssm thUioag ft 
ai!miindikomMrtoUly& gsdtlw 
and the Ohuren^ HoUand pLs^ aeoes^^ to tbefar^ 
under the Fnpsl nundo at Cologne. But In this tiiay were foiled* 
The Chapter elected Peter Oodde| a man of deep l^ty, bat un- 
decided iad scarupuloas, and the eiectioii was ooanrmed at Romo. 
Five yearn bter, Innooent XI. having died in the intorimi the 
JesuHa lodged a formal charge of Jaaseniiin agelnst him before 
the Holy See, but a Commission pvesidod over by Cardinal 
Albaai, afterwaids Clement XL, entirely acquitted him. Hb 
assailants, hovrever, were not to be so easily diaoouiaged. In 1697 
Father Doucin, a Jesuit who had aeeompanled the Fbenoh Emb easy 
sent to HoUand about the Treaty of Rjiwidi, publiahed an 
anonymous pamphlet '*Oii the Cendition and Jhomss of 
Jansenism in Holland.'* The alleged groauda of the indietmeot 
wore the encouragement of Bible reading, the too great striotoeae 
in the confoaaionM, the use of the vernacular in bi^ttism, marxiaqe, 
and extreme unctiou*, and the inadequate devotion paid to reboa 
and images. The Court of Home acted warily ; many vigorous 
replies were published, and tho ArebbUhop bimself wrote three 
times to tho College of Propaganda, demanding an inveatigationi 
but could get no reply. At last he sent in his defence, and on 
September 2$, i799i his deposition was secretly deoreeiL but on 
the same day a polite invitation was despatebed to him irom the 
Propaganda to come to Home, where his counsel was needed in 
oortain weighty maitors." Codde, to use the words of Professor 
Nippold, was *^one of those men of tlio llanoborg and Hefele 
stsirip, who aro ready to sacrifice their conviotioos to external 
union with Homo." Ho oboved the summons, and was received 
with studied courtesy, but his roqucMt for a written statement of 
the charges against him and the names of his aocusers waa 
pcrsbtcntly evaded. However, be handed in a seooud ronly, and 
more tlian three hundred of his clergy wrote lu hia daieueo, of 
not including any of tho Jesuits. Tho matter was allowed 
to hang fire for two years, when at last a Commission of 
ten Cardinals, appointed under hostile influences, felt constrained 
to acciuit him in Docomber 1 70 1 ; but thoir decision waa kept 
secret, and tho opp<^ilo party contrived to get it superseded in tne 
following May, for, as the Tubingen reviewer observes, **they 
cared nothing abt)ut his orthodoxy ; their object, and their sole 
objeid, was to get him deposed, and n friend of tho Jesuits put in 
his place.*' At last, in J uno 1 702, Theodore de Cook was named 
Vicar-Apostolic, and bis nomination announced to tbs Chapter of 
Utrecht, but without any intiinatiou to the Archbishop himself, 
who had now been detained two years and orhalf in RomO; and 
was still outwanlly treated with every mark of rospoct. Tho 
(Chapter refused to Wcogniso <*tlie usurpeii authority" of DeOtick, 
and the Government auriulled his appointment, and threatened to 
imprisrm him and banish all tbo Jesuits from Holland if Coddo 
was detained any longer. That kind of argument Homo always 
iinderfdands. Co<ldo was at oncu dismls^ with the Pope's 
bloMHing, but witiiout being inroruif5d that six days before a Papal 
missive had boon despatched to the Catholics of Holland, en- 
dorsing tbo sentience of clepisltioii agiiiiiNt^hiiri. Meanwhile a 
letter of Ue Cook's to tho LVopaganda, which fell Into the hands 
of the Qovornment, le<l to his flight and banishment, and tbeuoo* 
forth ho resided at lioiiio as Chamberlain of the Pops, and Con- 
tinued to traduce and vilify his native Church at his Islsuro. 
Coddo rotumed home, but was too scrupulous to resume bis 
episcopal functions; in reply to fresh ivccusalions, ho pit^ossad bis 
aco ptance of the five articles against Janseuism, out steadily 
Tcfiised to tho last to dcK'Uro the oondemued prumiaitions to bo 
contained in Jansen's book, Tho supreme absurdity jjf defining, not 
as a matter of criticism but of dogma, that oertain propositions aro 
coDtaintnl implicitly in a largo folio, and tho immoral tyranny of 
requiring persons who have never reatl the bo<ik, or who, like 
Codde, have read it and come to different concluaions, to swear that 
they are contained there, is of course self-evident. Nevertheless 
for refusing to do this the Homan Inquisition anatbematixml him 
after his death, funl forbade his having Chr'mtian burial or prayers 
being offered for his soul. 

But the patience of tho Chapter of Utrecht was already ex- 
baushnl. Cats, who had acted os Vicar-General during tho 
Archbishop's detention at Home, and bad been suspended, issued 
a protest against tho decree of Propawida, ami appenloil tui 
Papam n\elm$ in/urmnndum, and tbo Obapter refused to re- 
ceive Adam Diemen, who was appointed Papal Vi<!ar, In July 
1709 tho Ji>siiits were actually baniahed from Holland. On 
December iB, 1710, tho Archbishop died excommunicate, and 
the broach with Homo had begun. At that time tho Jesuits were 
still seemingly at tho zenith of their power. They ruled the 
French Church tbrotigh the King's mistress, Madame do 
Mabt^OD. Only the year before Oodde's death the hated 
esublishmeot of Portugal hod been broken up by an armed 
force deepatebed by Oiminal de Nostlles, tbo mueb-endurltig 
lume ejected and distributed among ditterent Fmnoii pristius for 
refuring to swear assent to two contradictory dedrioos of socces- 
rive Popes, the convent buildings ieveUed to the ground, and the 
bones of their fonner oeeupante exhumed and burnt amid outrages 
too loathsome to be ^meiued. Three ysairn later the long struggle 
Jeeoits for doctrinal suprena<7 was crowned by the iiuli 
Unigmitm, But already they were tottering to their foil *i'ho 
Ftoetodal Letters had been in drculaition for half a eentuiy, and 
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in another half-century the Order'was destined to Bnccttmb to the 
universal indignation of Catholic Europo. 

In a future notice we hope to trace the history of the Chaveh of 
Utrecht from the eeparation with Rome to the present time. 


THE HEBREW OR IBERIAN RACE* 

H ere is another of those ostonishing productions which over 
and anon come iVom a set of worthy people who, one would 
think, must Hto, like the Cyclopes, in caves or on the tops of 
inountainB, or, like Homer*s guddeuses, each one by himself in an 
i.dand of his own, musing much, reading somewhat, but seeing 
und hearing nothing of what goes on in the common world. We 
might conceive tlioui as a kind of intellectual anchorites, each 
man quartered in a did'erent corner of the desert, and each dili- 
cntly watering his own dry stick, at the bidding, for aught we 
now, of the supreme A I'cbimaiidrite of this austere and aelf-denyiiig 
order. Self-denying wo say ; for it really must need something 
•of fin oiTort when a man, whoso wish evidently is both to gain 
knowledge for himself and to Rpreiid it abroad among others, 
deliberately cuts himself oil* from all the ordinary opportunities of 
finding that for which be is seeking. It is of course easy to under- 
stand that a man who caros nothing about a particular subject may 
know nothing of the sources of knowledge which seem most obvious 
to those who do care about it. Rut it is not easy to conceive 
u man who , has tastes which lead him to study, or at least 
to think about, a particular subject, but who really knows os 
littlo about tbo most obvious sources of kuowleclgo on that 
Mubiccl AS if he had himself never given the subject a thought. 
It (loos seem to imply something of a dehherato act, something of 
a designed self-banishment to suoli caves aud islands as wo before j 
liintod at. The only dilUculty as to our theory — shall w’e say | 
our Cyclopean, our Cimmerian, or nur Troglodyte theory? — is 
that the iiiombers of this vumavknble sect do contrive, in one very 
important point, to keep up a (^unnoxlon with the outer world. 
Wo think it was not a pliilologor of any kind, but a commentator 
•on the Diblo, who himself printed bis many folios lit his own 
kitclnm with no help hut that of hU inuiddervant. Hut the class 
of whom wo now Hpoiik are not driven to such shifts; they find 
printers and publishers in London, Oxford, and other cities of 
nrticulato-sponking men. Mr. Kilgour indeed' seems, by the 
<|UHvtor in wliich his speculations are given to the world, to aspire 
to (i circulation spreading over a wider field Ihau the Isle uf lirituiu. 
Indeed ** the right of translation is rosiu ved,” We can only sup- 
pose that Mr. Ivilgour has hopes of seeing himself appear either m 
the lioOrew or in tho llasque tongue— only, on hw theory, perhaps 
one tmnslatioii might do for both. I'ho better known lAngiiagcs 
'of eivilisied Europe would perhaps hardly come witliin his 
2*ang4*. At any rate wo fear that Mr. Kilgour in any laugim,go 
will find tho wise men of Germany very stubborn in beliefs a ^ 
long way removed from his theories about the Hebrews and tho 
iberiaiiH. 

Kilgour IS not at all of the same .sect as Mr. Kavan.igli, who 
knows what tho comparative jihilologists have said, but who thinks 
it all wrong. Nor is he of tho same rfect ns Mr. Ikowu, who wrifes 
about i'oseidoii, who also knows what tho couiparative phihi- 
JogistH have said, and who thinks that ho believes the same ns they 
do, while ill truth he says something quite diil'ereiit. With Mr. 
Kilgour all the Hcieiititic resoareli of the last hulf-cenlury goes 
altogether for nothing. We iliink that Ills treatise contains no 
reforonce to it whatever, bovond a single ronteiiipluous mention 
<if the Sanscrit language. I'liere is no sign that he ever board of 
Much distiuo#ons as Aryan, Semitic, Turanian, and such like. Still 
less is there any sign that lie ever heard of euch a thing ns 
(iritnurs Law. If any two mvmcs in any two languages happen 
io Inive a letter or two the saiiic, it is enough to make Mr. 
Kilgour put this and that together. It dues not mutter whether 
history and geography allow of any connexion between tho two 
things ; it does not matter whether the laws of language allow of 
auy connexion between tho two names: it does not matter 
wlietUer Mr. Kilgour has got hold of tho genuine forms of the 
woida, or only of some modern corruptions of tlnun; if he 
can iltid a b and an r in uuy two names in any part of the 
Wi»rld, it is enough for him to prove them to bo undoubiodly 
comiocted, and to infer their hearers to have boon Hebrews, 
Iberians, Cumbrians, lliberuiaius and what not, nil nt onco. 
^\'hcl'evur a b and an rare to bo found, there is Ilober ; und where- 
over up or anv letter nt all Cv^giiatu to p is found in company 
with 11 , say, for instance, among the X'andals, or at Winchester, 
or gonaraliy anywhere olso, there aro the I’oeni, or rhccnicitins, 
who Ai-e the same os the rdasgiaus, who arc again tlio same as 
-eerUiin Jews in Abyssinia called Falashn or Falasyims. Tho 
Guebrosin Persia are Hebrews. ^*Jn Thrace wo have tho largo 
river the Jlebrus, tiie derivation of which from Hebcr is gclf- 
ovident, and which, like tho river OhabAiras, Bowed through a 
^^‘iHiutry inhabited by the children of Ebor.” of course diet the 
Iberus or Ebro in Spidn, and the name of Iberia directly shows 
tbo connexion of Spain with the children of Eber.*’ ** The deri- 
vation of tho name Epirus (Eberus) is discemiblo at onco.*’ All 
ibis is a cx)inptiratively mild form of lunacy, but things got stroi^r 
when we aro tdld that ** the towns of Cabyra, Cnbira, Xboni, Im- 
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brus, Baris, DaiiMo, and Pnma, the peo]do called Tiboreni, pd 
the rivers Thymbrus and Tb^mbriua ; Phrygia, too, Paronea, 
Bormea, Bessapara, Selymbria, and Meeembna, Perhaelia 
f Eberbtcbla^, Hrauron, Paros, Imbrtis, and the Fromontorios of 

^pbyrium m Crete, of Caphaieus in Eubaea ($w), and of Cynariasis 
ill tho PelopoDnesi^** and the isle of Cyprus itself, nlf Wr 
their names the si^ of the presence of these same ubiqui- 
tous children of Eber. More strangely still, they have |||t the r 
mark on the district of Parasopiim in Bocotia, and on of 

the Spartans called Parthenians.” These last bite of etymology 
are iino rx am plus of the way in which a man with a theory will 
pass by tk>‘- tilings which lie most directly under^ his nose. So 
again, tbo following bit shows how mu(di better it is to go all 
lengths wliilu one is about it:— 

IlttHpcri.! wius AD ancient name of Italv, and of Spain. It fs submitted 
I that thU mnne was derived from Ilt'lH.T. Aiiothor derivation has Uottn 
given, niitiifly, iVotu Ih'-Hperun, the evening stur. But, as oflen happen^ is 
tills not rMvef.dn;; the derivation ? lluti th^sperus nut been deriveil fmm 
lU'tperiu ? Ill corrolHirution of the. derivation from P«bcr, we have Hlspaiiia 
OM 11 naiiieof Spun). ll]^%|)ali<> (llie modern Si'villc) as tho namo of a moat 
uiichmt aud iiioHi iiiipoi (Milt citv of Spain. Hinted to have been foundcKl by 
tho iVni. Now tin* name of llispaiiiu is evidently derived from tlie Pocnl 
— llii^Pofni — and lli'^p.-iliM from tlm Bclasgi. LliS'Pali; and may we not 
! tberotore iiiont justly conclude that lioAperis is derived from litis-lberia ? 

I Mcanwhilt^ it is funny that, when Mr. Kilgour comes across a real 
hit of llcbrtiw, ho docs not see it. We had always thought that 
thonnuiu of ]>ido was good Semitic, and wns in truth nothing else 
than the fomiuiuo of David. But Mr. Kilgour says that 
name of Dido (Divide) sccoih to be a Latin translation of IVdeg or 
Pulasgi — her other nnuH*, Klisna, seeming to bo a eoflencd and 
contracted fnnii of PoljKsgi.” This iustaiice shows that while Mr. 
Kilgour is do busy with iiis friends under tlioir primary name of 
IlebrowB, he docs not forget them iiiidov their oilier titles. So 
affuin when he is in tlio thi(!k of Pnrasopias and Perhnebia, aliaa 
Eborhiebin, he does not forgot that the latter district has tho 
largo river Peneus fwe wonder how Mr. Kilgour writes this namo 
in Greek] flowing along its bountlary, and dt'riving its namo from 
tho Poem, another name of the anine race, and wo also know that 
the samn race, under the namo of Peliesgi, were bo iinmerous and 
powerful in Tne'^suly that it wan called l*elangia.” Gno podsago 
more, and wo think that wo ulnill have given specimend enough of 
tho theorcti(ial parts of Mr. Kilgour a essay. While wo aro iu tho 
middle of theso more iinident speculations wo suddenly find oiir- 
aclvos carried awjiy to people who mori' nearly coucoru us, ami to 
the days of tho WanJoring of tho Nations: — 

It nmy ho horo adwrlcrl tv that there h.tii uUrays heon to ih Bomething of 
the Haltin' of an ciii;;ni(i uhout tho (MTinaii X'andalH having conquered 
Spain ill (he \v‘)r 411 ol the (MiriNtiaii eia ; and ahout their country Amlu- 
Itinia — t lint, is, Vandaiuiia — k'ing in Ihe u)u*.l <«(>iiiiiem part ul'Sp iiii ; and 
about their conqia sl'i in A<fif{i— an enigma never ns yt(, cleared up to our 
Huti.ilactioii. In point of t.ict, Wuh all tlii<^ not brought about hy the native 
JeWH or V'aixlals of Soain ? But into tint matter \vc cuunot eater further 
at picsciU. fiH it would take up too much tiiuo. 

Wo could almost wish that Mr. Kilgour had found lime for tlio 
purpose, as few things could bo more curious than the arguinenia 
Ly xvhich it might be shown tliiil (hnuseric was a Jew. 

But wo bad inklings all along that there W'as sometliing nt 
work in i^lr. Kilgour’s mind more limn mere otliiiologiou or 
otyinologieal specnlution. Very early iu the argument, nimmg facts 
now existing’ wo find that tho .lews, like the old Pbehichms, 
Poeni, or Vend.s, hate been from time immemorial, and still are, 
rent traders and financiers; tho Jewi-xU family of ilothschild 
cing, in thi.H respect, iu the pre.'iout day, the first in Europe or 
Iho world, whelher as regards Jews or OhrLtians.” But wecomo 
to greater things w)\en wo get into our own island. It is a small 
matter to be told that ‘‘therein every reason for believing that 
Britain was originally Eberitain,” and that Eber is to bo found at 
Dumbarton, the Humber, Ehoracum, Cumberland, and a crowd of 
other names, besides the remarkable fact that “certainly tbo name 
of tho Western Isles — the Hebrides [whero unluckily tho n is a 
more miswriting for n]— embodies tho namo of Hebor with scarcoly 
any contraction whatever.” It is soniethiug more when wo read 

Thvre was a town in Northumhcrliind, in tho U^rritory of tK« Drlgantes, 
liiiiiK'd by tho Bomans Itrvmrnium, aud which evulontly mvaiittUo l^mw- 
mcn. lit eoimcciion with tliis, it will be found inojit sigaitiesut that a well* 
known Bumto town of the sJame name— Brviucn— vxisu?d la Germsuy, 
wbcTi: the Vends or VaudaU were settled. 

But in tlie uext page we come tosomothing far more important: — 
It may Ih) allowed to be ob»«.'rved as not without interest* In connection 
with tho origin of tho names of the Briunnie Isles and Ihu raeoof 
that an nndoulitiHl detcendant of that race has lately occupied the posilioa 
uf Prime Minister in tho (iovorninciit of llor Most Graciutm Molosty the 
QutH<n Gix'.'it Bi'itaiii and Ireland. 

After this we coufess that >ve hurried on through a groat deal 
about Vandals and other people, and about the names of 
Deity in various hmguagos, and oven about such mdre eidtmg 
facts as that tho Latin pirndna and English povmd^ the Latin / omms, 
'*meaniug usury or iuteivst,” and yet more/tntw, a rope— for 
conimerco can scarcely be carried uu without roM in coDfleaion 
with ships and otherwise* —were all obviously derived from 
mercautue Poeni, Piteni, or Vends \ who, by the way. Were em^ 
so called from their habit of weudiug or going ebou^ or ete the 
verb to wettd was fonutid Drom Uieir name, which last Mr. 
Kilgour thinks is more likely. Cooskbrlng eevm of th# Messw 
laws, we were not surpiiaed to hear that ^ an atltenieily oM and 
close conuexion had existed between the Halnm vaes am geots,** 
but it did seem strange to rend, **thai the Hebiaw radS had to do 
with the rearing and breeding of swine inajr be dedneed ficom the 
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names of tbs male of ihs mv in Grsek; Latin, «md Eimli^** It ^ 
was em mom cnrioos to ntd tbat " aesma to ns directly 
connected withPoaoV' ^ that ^pmm ia evidently danved from 
Poeni.” The&llovn^alaov»ianotauttleintere^^ 

That the namte of nine In Qteek, Latin, and BnaHili-^-etiioe fw pMnoa), 
vhiiiin, and wine— an all evidendy derind from the name of the iWi or 
who meat tlMreftno baoe inttodnoed lie me into them countriee t and 
Vnnmi be admitawl that the Hebrew ram have alwajehad a aooniplom 
mr aleohol ia evenr ahape, vinom and otherwiBa. Bear mavte traced to 
aame raoe^ tba IM, and ale to the woahippen of £L We have eleo the 
Latin word etarlna. 

Tet we hastened through all these things to get to some 
in axnaller print towarda the end, which looked as if th^contmned 
some more practical auggeationa. It seems that Mr. Rigour 
wishea to promote the frirther progreaa of mankind, and with that 
end be has ** written and nuhliahed two brief yet comprehen* 
aive papers— one of a political and aocial, the other of a 
edentino Dature~>both of which, he humbly apprehends, clearly 
point the way in which such progmaa ought to proceed/' The 
second, or sciendfio paper, baa a title which la too hard for us, 

Nitrogen shown to be carbonic oxide in an allotropic state.’* But, 
4iocordiog to Mr. Kilgouria own account of it, ** in it ia revealed a 
harmcmy in the constitution of nature of the most simple, 
beau^ul, oomprebenaive, and self-proving order, having the enect 
of devat^ and expanding the mind, and redounding iii the high- 
est degree to the glory of the Creator/* We deeply regret there- 
fore tiiat both this paper and its fellow ** had, as was poriiaps to be 
expected, very little circulation." Yet the title of the other, 
first published in 1858, and republished in 1869, was a taking 
title, a title which, as Mr. Kilgour says, in some degree explains 
the object of the paper, that object being in complete accordance 
with the deeply intorusting history and the most valuable tradi- 
tions of Great Britain/* It runs thus : — ** Proposition of a Joint 
Committee of the legislatures and Governments of the BritUU 
Empire, having periodical meetings in Great Britain.** We hR\c 
very vague notions of what such a Joint CoiumitU^e would bo like, 
but we are assured tliat, most carefully guarded and thoroughly 
practical, the proposed institution would tend to eb'vato and 
expand the nunds of men in a way never before witnessed." 
^^The still, small voice of the Goodness and the Truth embodied 
in the propositions in these papers, but esp&ciiiliy in the tiiht, 
shall yet, it is believed, prevail over, ana will help entirely 
to supersede, the various kinds of artillery with their melancholy 
and terrible power of devastation and destruction." The in- 
stitution of the Joint Committee *^will constitute one of the 
great eras in the world." " The Acts enacting its institution 
will be the truest educational Acts ever enacted/’ And no 
wonder, for ^*the Empire will then bo made, in one point of view, 
to form, as it were, one vast educational University." The 
Joint Committee is to do all kinds of wonderful things for the 
whole British Empire. It is to be a neater work than the Sues 
Canal; it is to get rid of all need of Ballot Bills and Permissive 
Bills, and evon^ if we rightly understand Mr. Kilguur, to 
banish ** party vainglory, party strife, and party seltishne>«, at least 
for a time." The proposed unilication, lint commencing with 
the colonies, will ultimaUily include India. Carried into elfect, 
this will no doubt be oue of the greatest crowning works of the 
Hebrew race." We presume therefore that it is Uf be carried out 
by that ** undoubted descendant of that race who has lately occu- 
pied the position of Prime Minister." But it is upon Ireland, 
ilihcrnia, the island in whose name, as Mr. Kilgeur rominds us, 

the name of Ilobor is retained without any contraction what- 
ever,** that the Joint Committee will shed its choicest blessings. 
** Such a imion will be seen by our Irish brethren to be inlinitely 
more desirable, and calculated to bo infinitely more bemdicial, 
than Home Uule, with its isolating, and thorufore most retro- 
gressive tendencies, a union which ought to cause all good men of 
‘ every creed and of every county to rejoice, and to look forward to 
the future with high hope, and in the contemplation of the roalisa- 
tion of which Heaven itself would resiiund with songs of the 
highest joy." These are mat things to come of a Joint Com- 
mittee, oven idded by the fact that nitrogen is carbonic oxide in 
an allotrvipic state. We feel about them as we do towards our old 
friends the Freemasons when they tell us all about Froeniasonry 
except what Freemasonry is. So our heart turns towards the 
Joint Committee and the allotropic nitrogen which are in this 
way to regenerate India and Ireland ; only we long to know what 
they are. If we had ever seen the two papen^ doubtless wo 
should know : but, owing no doubt to the very iittlis circulation of 
the atill smaU voice of goodness and truth, we have, alas, never 
come amoas them. Yet we fed sure that they would raise os far 
above any such small matters as whether pennies and ponies take 
their name from the Poeni, whether the Wends were so called 
from thdr habit of wendi^, and whether the dty of Bremen 
xeally means a dwelling of Hebrew men. We will only end with 
litr. &ilgmtr*a Rowing picture of what the Hebrew race is to do 
when COM the Jomt Committee is appointed 

Ta this way, sbsU wc carry out Into friH dsvclo|>tii«nt the great dvUising 
aImoo of Che Hebrew fees, frr we ventme (o predict that the proposed 
Joint Conmtittos, when iasiitated, would, Hiruugh the bsnlgB Maeneet 
which would he bfoosbt to hoar upon iL natursily sad mdualiy, how- 
ever •hnHy, expaad into the sehUaw speeUck 4ir a WorldAkN^il, With all 


BRinaB MUSEUM FHOtOQBAFHa’* 

rpHE Britiili Mqwvmhu Ion; ago au^ good ititMl* to Ow 
i fominoit| 4 tceain(«gimrioodc 5 UeoUoi» of its elf Morld 
thU sapiemacy due alone to the enoyclopssdio ohanotwr of its 
ooDtents. It ia even in a hlAer degree owing to theunimMsd 
of the objects which it has to show in well nigh swy 
department The energy and ability of ita official staff, bmad by 
the munificence and public spirit of many n donor, added to * 
highly oieditaUe UbeiaUty on the part of the national puma- 
hmdors, have brought about a result not only fiattering to the 
nationia pride, hut of invaluable service to the study of soienoo . 
and art 

limited as the immediate benefit of ooUeotionsof tUs dais 
has hitherto been, and in the nature of things must to a great 
extent ever be, to tliose who can oommaod opportunities of per* 
sonal inspectiou and study, there is much that can be done in an 
indirect way to diffiise a knowledge of their contents. The 
advance recently made in tlie auxiliary processes of art has 
openiKi a way in this direction which promises results of a highly 
satisfactory kind. It is precisely in this department that photo- 
graphy best lends itself to the purposes of diffiisioa and aiudy. 
The representation of art treasures such as those we spedk of has 
been till now posaiblo only at an immoderate cost. An enterprise 
lately on foot with praiseworthy spirit will bonoeforth place 
within the scope of ordinary means a series of the masterpieeea of 
tiio national collection. By the sanction of the ’f rustoes and with the 
aid of the principal Librarian, nearly a thousand plates have been 
taken of objects selected by the several heads of departments, which 
may be looked upon as typical specimens in ea^ class. It has 
been Htipulated inat the price of each print, varying ia siio from 
IX by 10 to 10 by 8 inches, shall not exceed two abillinn un- 
mounted. Tbo price of mounted prints rises in a graduatea scale 
to 3s. gd, for cut mounts, buiV, white, or blue, with gilt-edged 
opening. Suitable portfolios are provided, and are offered gratia 
to ouch purchaser of a set, a complete soclion, or any 100 
selected pntttographs. The coinploto set, comprising 929 mounted 
photographs in iwelvu portl'olicjs (gratiM), is to be purchased 
ibr 1 16^. 2s. 6r/., or, bound in twelve handsome volumes, In the 
highest of three optimal stylcH, iurji43/. 

The full series of photographs, made up' of seven parts, is dc- 
aigned to exhibit evidences of man’s advance from the earliest 
known stage of bis btsUiry, with the gradual development of 
social life and usage, of belief, science, and artbiic culture, to their 
bighoat or latest standards. The Pnehiatoriu and Ethnographical 
section, which rightfully lends the way, has been selected and 
catalogued by Mr. A. W. Franks, who has also discharged 
the same good oliices for the Antiauitioa of Britain and Objects 
of Medimval Art which form Part VI. Parts II.— V. inclusive, 
comprising respectively the Egyptian, the Assyrian, the Gre- 
cian, and the Etruscan, runuiog into the lioman period, have 
been comniittisd to tbo able bauds of Dr. Samuel Birch, assisted 
in the Assyrian Department by Mr. George Smith, the editor 
of the recent l^ifo of Aaahiir-ban-i-pal. and in that of Clasaio 
Antiquity by Mr. C'harles Nowbiii. To Mr. Walter Do Gray 
Birch is due the Cuialogue of Heals of Hovereigna^ Oorporattoi^ 
&c., which forms the Heveuth Part. No liigher authorities, it will 

si'en at once, could have been cboseu for the conduct of the 
d<3sigu ; and the soLectiou of examples, ablv photographed by Mr, 
Stephen Thompson, bespaks the care and judgment with which 
their task has been fultilled. The general mtif^uotion, from tbo 
pen of Mr. Charles Harrison, marred as it b In parts by slovenly 
writing, trac'cs with clearness, and with os much fulness as 
b comi>atible with the Limits of a popubir summary, the suc- 
cessive stages of culture illiistraUid in each several scries ss con- 
nected perioib in the evolution of mankind. No pains have been 
spared in preparing what the publishers have reason to regard as 
the best and cheapest menus of placing such collectioas before the 
bbtoiian, the student, or the public, ospecblly if it should ^ 
followed up by a systematic exchange of similar photographs 
between the chief national and local Museums of Europe and 
America. 

Exact chronology in the case of the rude obieeb which betoken 
tnan*H earliest presence upon tho earth b of course out of the 
quostiun. In presenting, however a selection of unpolished stone 
iniphnricnis from the drift at lloxne, Ilemo Bay, Gray’s Inn 
I^nc, and Abl>eville, it cannot be questioned tluit the aeries 
before us carrbs tbit mind back to os remote and rudimental a 
period of irisn's being and intelligence os we have the means of 
figuring to ourselvcM. Other groups of chipped flintiL some bear- 
ing unnubUikablo marks of wear, from I’oitom tho Aveyroo, ai^ 
elsewhere, furnbh no loss typical sficoimens of pnehbtorio hiodi- 
crafu Plates 5 and 6 show seventeen harponn-hesds of sdndser 
horn, some barbed on one sHo, others ou both aides, probildy 
used in fishing, from a cave near Bruniquel, Tarn et Gfttonoe. 
To the same Paleolithic, or First Htooe Period, belong the needles 
and other instruments, chiefiy of horse Vbone, together with divers 
bones sbowii^ figures of animab rudely etched, which form a 
suceassion of intemting pbtes. Most noteworthy of all must be 
thought the tough bat expressive figure of a mammoth (Pbte 10) 
carvM in reindeer bom, as the handle of a poigoard, from a cave 
at Uontastmo, near Bruniquel, photographed from a cost in the 
Christy CdUeetioa. WefrlltOMK) the not less curious sichui 

• CbfrilflfiNr of a fftrfri of JPkotiigrapb$ from the OMeetUmt of HrtM 
MuseimiTahm B, Tiumpvn, fint herb*. LondfO) : Msusell A Co. 
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pf ihp eide tieur of a mammoth on a large bone, appaientty 
of Uie uru«| whi^ unleM meuMm deoezfce i]% i« alM to m 
seen in tbo Obruty MnaBum. These rude oxewion am of 
iadi^o Tfllne aa uiimietakiible proofti of mn hwvHig tteed 
bk coinnany ifith the maatodon and other IcNig esttnei 
mamiuett. Three caets of tkullt foimd hi a eave it Oro- 
Magmm, near Lee Eyziesi Dordogne (Flute 12), exhibit prehaldy 
aa oiirly rraabs of man himeelf ae FMoaveh has dfauHemd Aron 
thok reetiag-place of ages. It ie hitereeting to conpare with 
these tile m^em carting in walme^vory, hom, and wood (Flate 91 , 
Ethnographical Series^, by natifee of the North*Weet Coaet 
ef Amerm. We sni^ rarther, by the aid of the ame eeriee, etudy 
side by aide the oarlt^ pneiiietoric flint fiakee from the OUoial 
drift with impletiiente ueed at the prcm'nt day by the Arctic tribes 
or FhoWc islaaders. Here ore proofs of tlra persistence of the 
most archaic and Minple forms of bmnim art down to the present 
day. Intermediate Aimis may be instritctieely seen in tbo imple* 
meiite of the NeoKthic or Polished Btone Periodi and that at which 
bronze, and atthaequently iron, came into use. Picks from antkrs 
of red deer, probably used in getting from the chalk the material 
for Hat weapons, implements, or ornaments (Plate 18} ; htmimors 
pierced probably with a wooden drill worked with sana and water ; 
knWee, tempers, and arrow and javelin bends of (lint, together with 
the ceres Atom which the? have been chipped (Plate 21 ), are fair 
andgrnpfaieiUuBtrations of primeval art. From the simple thi*c8lung- 
maekiiiec now in use in the East or at Aleppo (Plait^s 42 and 43) 
wo may infer other modes in which ihests nurd native miitenals 
were made into a rude kind of machinery, not less difficult to 
niiske or leas ingonious in invention thsn many a uioro complex 
engine ef onr day. Still higher ideas of the artistic ta<*te an<l powers 
of bandiomfr attained at that early age are faired upon us by tbo 
curious coIossaI figure, lloA«hflka-nai)a-Ia, fmui Knster Isliuid 
(Plates 77 and 78), hown from hard gmriite, most expressive in 
it# gorilla-lfka east of feature, the back incised with notive 
sntiiMals and symbols. Whether wo agree or not with the view 
taken in the preface, that this idol is tho work of a race that knew 
not tbs use of metal, wo can scarcely be wrong in recognizing in 
it the memoiria) of a civilization long passed away. 

I^Mfdng fimn tho priehisloric to thg jiigtoijcAl .fHriod^ we find 
^..j^ oWos fl wt fioUd ground among the mighlv 

inonnmolrbH^he Nile valloy. Tim wealth and variety <jfmiiterialH 
fixmtshivd by the Egyptian Department of the Nathmnl Collection 
snablss Dr. Btroh to illnatrAte the earliest authentic stage of 
civilised life wHh a degree of fuln^)## of which none other is 
pesbaps caimlly eapahlo. What particularly arrests the eye is 
probably toe high pitch of avtistie skill and domestic comfort at 
which ihe Egyptian is thus early seen, l^orceliuu tiles dating h» 
Ikr bask as the BeooiKl Dynasty (Plate z86), n glass perfume bottle 
hearing lEbe name of Thotlimes III.. J<)ighteenth Dynasty ( 1 450 n.c.), 
the somsi glass known with aaato (plate 283), a wooden boai^ 
with tNeratm kisoriptioii, a troatise on grammar and rhetoric for 
tks use of a s^ool, written about 1800 ^Plate 280), mural paint- 
ingt aad tablets in tempera, almost williout number, depict ing 
sceuas of domestic life, agricuUnral work, sporting, music, nud 
^nolog, royal triumphs, rites of religion and care of the dead, bring 
90^ tis ovsry phase of n national litu which n^aohed its oiilmi- 
naing point some thirty- three oentuiies ago. ArrangtHl ns far os 
may bo in chronological order, and grouped systematicrtlly ns con- 
nectsd subjoets, theso expressive plates turnish a pictorial history 
in w'bich tk native and original elements of art and thoiiuht cun 
be tsaced without a break till they wane and ore supersmlcd under 
the inttuenoe of foreign ami intrusive styles. Another great and 
IndspsiRlent well of dvilizalion is opentxl up among the newly 
xscevssed tiaasures of Assyria and Babylotiia. It is in this de- 
partineat one mam dmign of tho present piibUcution is most 
attfoolly to be realized. Tbo nmgniHoimt series of inscribed slnhs, 
e^indeiar and tablets may be stutlied by tho aid of theso clear and 
photogTM. hs with a facility groator oven in some 
saspaols ^laa is poesiblo within tho walls of tho Museum itself. 
Studeots of cunoiiorm writing will find hero examples in alnuist 
endless mmber and variot v, ad mimbly selected and clussi lied. N ot 
to speak of the sources of liistorioal knowltnlgt' to be oponod up in 
the records of the realm, with tho coiios of law or domestic usage, 
it were suAkieut to point to the series comprising an entire 
Mmmatieal eneycloptedia from the library of Asshur-bun-i-pul 
a.V.), of wniidi an analysis is given in Mr. Harrison's intro- 
w^nsa Arithmetic, astronomy, a inethodionl pharmacy mixed 
with a less scientitlc system of mcantation^, have a place in ibis 
charaotearialic literature. F'ractions are to bo recognized, with the 
denooiumlor 60, the sole reprceontativo of the decimal and duo- 
deeiiiii^ scales ; and (eeo rlatee 959, even algebra and 
squaio loots. 

TlAi master Works of Grekk mius, in which the Museum is 
trauacendentiy rich, are too wiril known to be easily singled 
out for notice. Wo need say no rooro than that the Paiia- 
tkiiiaie series from the Parthenon appears entire, as do all 
^ Goloesal though sadly fraumeutary glories of Phidias from 
Ik^ eaatem and weatem ^intents, with tho grand remains 
fym tbo Mausoleum, The associated pronpe and examples 
vof eoalpture exhibit tbo contrast or change of feeling cha- 
, Mctaristie of sucoearivo periods of Greek art, whether at 
ihoine ot in the ootonies, as woU as its punts of affinity and 
o»th the arU of Egypt and the East, wbidi the tiro 
wfll tfM auaelaatly and clearly drawn out for him in tho 
IntrtmmttK Apart hotrever, from each edneariouai Amotions, 
the eho^' OfOV dr speoimeiia here brought together have 


a okarm of «i«r m as ambodymg ^ypae ot mtptmo beauty. 
SDgravad hnwesi aoMs af dm aidhA aad latar 

periods^ with delkate xrarks m tMaa-cotta aad alM, And in 
the phokgMphie f s ra aaat a SMdiime pcaaliariy tHtodteeftetiva 
display. The anae d e Kcmy ol freUng 

aod knowledge in selection, is shown in the later portions of this 
choice collection, whieh hands 00 the lamp of artbdio sfctq 
culture to our own shoreeand to tho present day. It k unpoariM||L 
by eoy process of scieorioa to do justice to the profaeum or to tfl^ 
signinmnee of the varied object# which make op tbb haatezne 
contribution to the Utexature of art. 


BAKXyN GRiaiBOSH.* 

W E have rscently witnessed the revival of a Utermy fhshion 
which for n long period seemed to bo almost extinct 
Prophets have begun to speak to us in parables. That peculiar 
department of literature which in the last century receivea contri- 
butions from Captain Gulliver, M. Camlide, and I’rince Rassclae 
has lately been revived by several clever writers. The grant suc- 
cess of was tho first symphim of the revival. Since 

its appearance somewhat Himilnr attempts have been made by the 
authors of the Oofntnt/ Maev and of Erewkim, Both of ^ose m>oks 
showed deeidrxl talent, and ha\’e received very high commendation. 
It is only natural that other writers shoiild try their luck in 
workhig the Httrac vein. When a niino has proved aucressful in a 
now <listrict, the public is forthwith tempted by tho attractions of 
any number of similar ventures. To some such impulse we pro- 
bably owe the appearance of Bartm Gr\mho»hf which aims at 
conveying an elaborate political satire under the form of a foocifiii 
fiction. Gf course the proper remark to be made on such on occasion 
is that no such trenchant sntim or pungent wit hosappoored since the 
time of Swift. For reasons which will presently appear we do not 
feel able to pronounce so high a eulogium upon Barm On'ttiAoi^ 
but the comparison may suggest a few remarks upon the conom 
of criticism applicable to this species of literature generally. 
OfUlwer's Truvrh and Caadide are two of the most popular boobs 
over written. Much of tho writing in both is anything but edify- 
ing. J^wifi’# misanthropy and morbid lovo of filth are frequently 
repulsive in the highest degree ; and ^^ojtairo’a wondeiful novel 
has faults which, to put it gently, would probably ^tfovent n bisliop 
from recommending it iw a text-book for the study of the frenclx 
languf^o in girls’ schools. The impression, however, which ie 
made in each cose is so vivid that the moral which each writer 
wishes to recommend is undoubtedly impressed upon us more in- 
delibly than by any quantity of direct preaching. The obvious 
explanation is of course that Voltaire and Swifl were men of tho 
yery highest literary power. Swift gives tho essence of that 
strong rough humour which i.s the conspicuous quality of much of 
our best English writing; and \'oltAiro gives an equally perfect 
specimen of the nnaloguus Fit*nch chamctwrisfic of incomparably 
brilliant, clear, and logical wit. But why do the wit and humour 
find so convenient n vehicle in this spt'cial form of composition P 
Nothing in this world is more genorally tiresome than a prolonged 
nllegury. When a pool trios to oxpzess on abstract truth by tho 
action of concrete pei-sonnges, ho genorally succeeds only in pro- 
voking tho question why ho cannot give us one thing or the other, 
or tho two things separately. The merit most required in the 
statement of an abstract theory is that it should bo perfectly clear 
and cohcrerit. The great merit of a story is that it should be 
capable, like every true namitive, of suggesting an inhnita number 
of meanings, besides the obvious prosaic moral. When an attempt 
is made to bind the two things together both generally suffer. 
The theory becomes less intelligible by the indirect mode* of con- 
veying it, lis nmy be inferred from the infinite niimborof meaning# 
generally attributed by common tators to stories suspected of being 
iiUegorical. The story meanwhile is spoilt because the actors are 
compollod to walk in fetters instead of developing the plot accord- 
ing to its aesthetic capacities. When one reads, for example, an 
elaborate attempt to interpret such a pooni ns the Becond Part of 
an Englishman at any rate feels that tho philosophy would 
have been the better if not trammelled by the poetiy, and tbo 
piK'try if not confused by tho philosophy. Now in the book# 
of which we are speaking this didiculty is simply obviated. 
Voltaire and Swift each took a very simple text to expound. 
That the best of all possitJo worlds is a stranga chaos of 
g(3od and evil, that the human race is vile, petty, and con- 
temptible, are propositions which are short, pithy, and, it may 
perhaps be added, iiortiolly true. They are true enough, that is, 
to express very general and deep sentiments, thoug^ fcntlmenta 
which aro veiy much in want of correction. JNFo eiabqtato 
machinory was required to work out the theory contained in riitber 
book. On the otner hand, any number of vivid illuslrarioiin of 
the doctrine might bo accumulated. The more ^tesqne they 
were tbo better. Any amount of play might bo given te 
fancy, as a fable in which beasts talk is lul the better Aw it# 
tlogront impossibility. The symbol should be as sttimge add 
fantastic asmay be, ihodgb preserving a <Kmstiiiri leteence to tho 
esaeutial facts of hoaiattlUia Bach «toiy is a galleiy ef eciitia- 
tur^ all iUusiratttHi[ the same doctrine, and foicmg it os by . 
their aconmularive tndiienoe. The purpose is not to prove ii 
thooiy, but, by a fanciful extravagance^ to set it hi tho ^eleoiwit 
light ^ 


* Jfhuoii C/MaiA Lcedoa : tlnshy Brolhcfs. ; 
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l!lie MMtHkiiilliiM indtttM ntlltd ma$i oMom mm tbr «< 
mtmuful $Uttjr of tb6 Mifafaml Batf; nm ilioiAd'bQmiw^d^ 
«iid «tni|^« pnoontioa to Imi ondnood, tiio miud oC tU mim 
should bo8teid% fixed iq^ and it ahoald be exoRMieed hgt *i 
many and at gfouieq|ue llltaatratkiiii ai noeslblo. xt ia a tery 
difficult ili^ to vreaoh an ckfkm truiam m dlfeet teraie without 
hecou^ iuMerabiy moootonoua. The method of which we are 
g^king ie an iuffoiiioua way of drUlinla a ahnple truth into the 
jB^Uo hy yre ec tttlpg it in orery poadhle light and under cover of 
’mmTagantforiMi^iQhamuwiiilqf their ^dity, Th»otd*<Da&oe 
of l>eath*' was an aaalogoua varied of pictorial art That death 
takea of ery man waa a platitude whi^ the utmoet rhetorioal 
eldU could scarcely ttwke intCKestiug ; but when death was shown 
in STOXT fimoiful combination, dancmg with the king, the priest 
the scddisr, and the pesiHint, the old mmiliar saying became iin* 
pressed by the incessant roi>sUtion in various forma 

If we proceed now to test i/uroM Gnmhitiih by the standard thus 
set up*-«pTather a high one it must be sduiitted — we shall probably 
not be diapoaed to treat it very seriously. The idea is lolersbly 
aimple. Grimbosh— we do not Quito understand why he is called 
Daron on the title-page and made into a Duke in th*o body of the 
book—- ie supposed to nave been appointed Ciovernor of Dmtariai 
Darataria represents England ; and the Governor is full of the 
most sdmiraole iutenilons of suppressing dmnkonness, enforcing 
universal education, discouraging war, and generally making his 
subjects iiappy, wise, \ irtuoua, and prosperous. Immediatoly upon 
ontoring on hu office he is surrounded by all the various qua^, 
politiciu and social, who are in the habit in n^sl life of expresring 
their sentiments in Social Scienco Associations, and atother meetings 
of a kindred character. A number of memorials are immediatoly 
laid before him from these atniahlo porBons. llio first proposes 
the addition of war and of standing armies; a second, the esta- 
blishment of perfect equality bctwe«*u tho sexes ; a third, the 
forciblo suppression of the habit of drinking spirituous liquors; a 
fourth, the suppression of the use of butcher’s meat; a lifth, the 
BUppressioD of ^ultoratinn ; a sixth, the supprcfwion of diplomacy; 
a sevouth, the suppression of seduction ; lui eighth, the raising of 
wages, and the provision of rose-water balps for the genoral 
public ; a niiifJi, tne faciiitaiiou of <Iivorco ; a tenth, the suppres- 
sion of tobacco ; and an clovonth, tho ostablishmont of national 
workshops. After receiving theso memorials Grimhosh proceeiis 
to hold a number of interviews with various deputations, and 
with tho most eminent men nmoogHt the IfaratarianiL Those 
last, we may remark, are intended for portraits of Ijord Pultner- 
ston, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. llrigkt, and others, which 
do not imply that the author has any great skill as a carica- 
turist Grimbosh riiceivos tho deputaUoiis, and cxp«}ses the 
fallacy of their theories by arguments wliich wi^ fancy 
that we have heard before. Wo do not syinpatliizo with 
the defenders of women’s rights, hut we do not lliliik that 
those pushing persons will feel thoinsolvcH crushed by a 
repetition of tho statement that home is iheir n^ni, and tlmt if 
they leave it for the hard, stony highway of uolitii^ and public 
affairs, they will deprire tbemselves of all true Imppineas. Finiilly, 
Grimbosh allowt himself to be paititUly converted by stiiiie of 
theso enthusiasts, lie profxsies measures for the ulKiUtioo of the 
liquor-traffic and the institutiM of a court of arbitration between 
nations. Both measures arelgrioiutuiously thmwn out; n nsve- 
lution follows, and Grimbosh bus to abdicate, and to return to his 
native country, Vumfieitiickel. His soveroigu tells him that os 
a statesmaii he is a foul, but confers a dukedom ii|Mm him for bis 
skill in iovonting snltula 

So much for the table. The moral, if we uriderstimd it rightly, 
is tolerably simple. It U apparently that the various nuMuurcs 
pioposeil for the regonoration of tho spi^Hos are contemptible 
quackeries, and that a statesman who should try to carry them 
out would be a fool. Of the truth or falsehood of this opinion 
we have no desire to speak. That is a point of minor iuiportanoe. 
Nor need we inmtiro whether a writer of adequate ability might 
not make It the foundation of any uutnU.T of ingenious illuainv- 
tiufts. We must confess, however, that the author of Jfortm 
Orimbanh acaroely aiipears to us to bo (Hjual to the tusk. The 
caricature is soaremy as burlesque as it ought to be. The ckqiuto- 
tions of ooutse talk nonsense, but thoy do not talk it in a vciy 
original or amusing lasbiau ; and the confutations addressed to 
them, though sentiible ott,ough, aro not rt^narkable f<ir point or 
novelty, and aro very much too diffuse to be epigrammatic. Any 
newspaper article on a meeting for the rights of women or the 
increl^ wages of the labouring classes gives pretty much 
the same sUteineut oT^ the demands generally put forward, 
and the obvious replies to them. One is induct to 
aik what is the use of wrapping up in the form of a flcticm 
A few leauuks about the various agitators who are iust now 
wofUag in the ooimtiy f Of oouisd they would oonducr them- 
aetvea to be misrepr^nted in JElaroa Grimbcth; but there ie 
not that amcnint of fanciful extravagance in bringing out the 
eaUeni ahaaiditiM which justifiee the adoption of this eijk of 
writing, Whan one baa invented a Damn Grimbosh end a Usd 
of Bai&iBrie» mi0 to make one's puppets behave with a little 
moie It is not worth whiU tmveUiim to 

an Mam oossanr to come across a repetition of tba pUee from 
whishwestatteansdersolhisadiaguisaw On thawiiepchidfila 
wa dMaei to the Jnthuuai of oar old Untihar t&mdt, euch as 
]iQrtiUttsiMeaiiMlfv..Gl^ Th^ bave» U is i»ue» tatlisv 
new parts to play; but when penoati aatbo ia intended, U la 
Inite te attii^ limping lf,indMd,the booh 


weromoroesnnicaKMlIwgwi^ saii^ pam ow 

ihe defldenciee of the deim and fitalhidtiof nil iniSeexaen- 
tkm. But thou^ it ia fiwy written, and fikaro U base and ihava 
a good stroke, wo eaanoa aay that it epeihlee with any greal 
vivacity, or that U does not oeeealonafly eiuk Into downrie^ 
heaviness. In short, thnra is too mneh m the ordinary pbUtiod 
pamphleti or too mxm of tba groteequo atememt. TIblo mUtuio 
does not appear to ue to have bean very happily hit cdf or to ahow 
much power of satire. But the writing ia tolaralda, and it may 
amuse a spare half-hour not ^Qaagreeably, n 


joHNsewB tucRimna* 

I T is a bold undertaking to translate Lucretius^ and whoever 
atiompto it has rocks ahead which ha can soaieely hope 
to avoid with half tho suocass and skill of the great poet wno 
originally loode the voyage. Lucretius undertook and achieved 
the raro task of bodying forth in s<uiorous, spirited, and nobly aui- 
tmned verse, speculations, technicalities, ana mattm of dry state- 
luent and demonstrotion which might well have seemed to defy 
expression in prose, much more therefore in poetnr. Bis genius 
carried him through ihe venture, relying on the clear ooneeptkm 
he bad of tho philosophy which ho had mastered, and on the In* 
heron! dignity of his theme. But those who have hitherto at- 
toniptod to translate him into English have all, more or loss, made 
shipwreck, lu some of the picked passages which bo essayed, 
Drydon, as we might bo sure, oxhibHed his wonted fire; but It la 
needless to add that iKicuracy and faithful transcript of toe original 
Wftre no features of ovim his fragmentary effort The blank vorea ^ 
translation of John Mason GocmI is too dull to have leA; any mark * 
upon its readers’ minds : aiid the much earlier version of OrMh 
is about the best Jilngiish presentment of the JVafurv ^ Thm^ 
tlumgh the story tlmt it won him bis folio wsldp at All Soiui^ 
howuver much It may have rodouaded to tho creait of that foun- 
dation in days that know not of University Uoimnlmions, oartalxdy 
reproHouts an over-i>ayment of very moderate merit. Qur Trana- 
atiaiitic couhins aro laudably anxious to ** whip ” the Old World 
in literature, as in all else ; and truly the veteran American poet 
Bryant has evinced (Irst-rato powers of translation in the Homer 
which ia the fruit of his old ago. Emulous of like euooeni, Mr. 
Charles Frederick Johnson hns essayod to tnuislaie Luciwue; 
and it is only fair to say of his poriiirmaucc of his task thet its 
ohiof faults ore faults of detail and of oversight, vriiibt hie 
general level is high and well maintained. But we must add 
that if he soars above his prcdecH^ssois, he owes much to the com- 
paratively recent arcesmonH of help towards a study of Lucretlue 
I which lie open in Mr. Cellar's sketch of tho poet in his Momm 
Poets of tho Republic f auit still more in Frofessor Munro’s thorough 
edilioti of tht; j\%Uure of Things, a work wdiich is no liNis a treasure 
of ].iatiii schdlarship than a model of bolpfulnem on all points to 
tho reafiers and translators of Lucretius. No ni^knowledgmeiiti of 
Mr. Johnson’s— and we fJ[p not call in question bis sense of 
obligatifin- can do justice tr> tho profound insight into his nothof 
and his mithor’s hmgiiago which is shown in that srffao k* d«l 
of English sidiolarsliip, Monro’s I'lirretius, If, os hns woO 
somowTatre remarked, ** ii is to Lucretius that we owe an adoqtui^ 
idea tif the powder of the J/Atin langunge,*’ assuredly it is to rro- 
f«j;shor Munro that wo owe tho diffusion and popularisation of 
that idiw amongst Phiglish studeqto. No one who has had tho 
resiflutinn to master his admirable work cun fall to loavo it with 
an ac({uisttioD of knowledge fully compensating the outlay of 
labour; with a closer and more intimato acouaintanoo with 
imerctius and with Latin ; and — last, but not least, espeeiiUly 
in the criso of uossiblo translators— with most instructive hhita 
M to the cssenttaU of a model translation, Mr. Johnwm, who bad 
the good fortune to light upon ProfeMsor Miinro’s edition in time 
to revise by its aid the first draft of his translation, candidly 
records bis obligations to it in his introduction; and indeed 
roofs of this cuustantly present thcnnsclvos to the render of Mr. 
obuson’s translation, which is in blank verse, of a fkirly sasialned 
character for the most pail, and often, in passages which ohallenge 
spfK;isl caro, rising to a certain height of eloquence and vigour not 
uuhefftting the ori|rinal. 

Its menu os well as its shoftctmiings well be oxomplified 
in one or two extracts of ioina length. Take, for instance, Uio 
well-known passage in the Fourth Book, vv. 962-1001 (Et quo 
qoisque fero, Ac. Ac.) : — 

What oecttpiss ihtt lalnA oa wbsi It most 
DirligliUd Uwttlli, in UrMicns will r<vpp<»ar. 

And nightly vkiuiu rsiosot ths day : 

Liiwy«‘ie piwul oguiMr* iUid intmjjrtt huts ; 

Bulrlieni new t>sitke fight, and their flvids ; 

With warring winds Htllvre rude oontcsU wage > 

White U the worshipper o( Nsiarc* in 
Mr cuuniry's Ltnguugu ssiA lunr truliui to cliKba. 

’I hiis c<nna iffueteiiS m our loved aitt|4oy 
In dreams, jiod haunt the chambers of the atind. 

^ So those who diw \yy day attenllve dsrell 

Upon theatric sbows ; when now the sesoS 
Ko longer worn the sight, open roymrin 
The uients) avctuim, im phentotaa throag 
A shadowy worid aloog acoastomod ways } 

K*cri as awake they dancers seem to «oe 
in tittudy nwamreS move f bdr floating fimhe, 


• lesrrvffe# on ik$ AWurv 0/ Thinaa, Tmnalated into Knglith Vvram, 
Charisi Trederiek Johnson. New Torii; Lent A Co. lAwdutu^ 
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While liauld eoiind of hirp and apeakinif atrliiga 
KIntf in toeir care ; the gathered throng th«y aae^ 

Witn all the eplendore or the painted aoena*-* 

8o vividly ie Htanijx<d what ocoopiea 

Our waking pleoHuroB and our day*« employ ; 

Not in men only, butaa well in brutes : 

• • • • 

The hunter-dog, in sleep unquiet wrapped, 

Twilehes his limbs and utters smothered cries ; 

With eager nostrils siiuOs the fre^iuent air, 

Or starting, follows in a quick pursuit 
^ The phantom of a deer his fancy sees 

In diglit— too sorm, alas t awake, the fond 
Illusion fades, reality returns — 

The faithful watchdog see light alumliers cliase. 

Quick from the earth snatch his rocliniof^ limbs, 

At fancied sight of stranger form susiiect, 

Within the limits of hU guarded realm. 

The first impreraion produced by those linoa ia that of a more 
faithful adherence to the tenor and acquence of the original than is 
exhibited bvauch translators na Creech — an improvement obviously 
due to the faithfulness of Mr. Munro's accurate translation, whicu 
yritbal is couched in such well-choscn and poetical language that 
in this respect also it in of the greatest assistance to the verse trans- 
lator. The illustrations of the poet's thesis drawn from the sta^, 
and from the hunting dog and the house dog, come out more truly, 
and in keeping with the original. There is less temptation, doubt- 
less, with such n guide, to run oil into the laxness of Creech, 
when out of the single verse — 

Nauim coniracturn cum ventia degcru helium— 
be spins the purely imaginary couplet — 

The incrcluintB drc/im of Mturinv, they hear them roar, 

^ And uftcii rihipwrcok<^l leap or awim to nhorc ; 

or when, again, ho imports into another vorso (9801 words about 
wantons dancing," which are not in any way warranted by the 
language of Lucretius. Hut, as wo go deeper into tho comparison j 
of the original with the closer and luoro careful rendering by 
Johnson, we find that tho latter fails in tho nice insight and 
appreciation of the author’s sense which Mr. Munro’s superior 
Bcnolarship exhibits. In tho fourth of tho versos given above, 
Johnson and Cr(.'Gch are alike content to see in 

Causldici eauHafl agoro ot componere leyrt 

nothing more than tho modem lawyer's double function of plead- 
ing causes and inlerpreiing Acts of rarliamont. Creech, indoud, 
seems to think that com pon ore leges" means making laws," and 
to oonfhse the senator’s oocupntioii with the lawyer's, wliilstdohnsou 
apparently takes componero " for exponoro," But when wo 
roier to the prose translation of Miinro, which it is curious that 
Mr. Johnson should have overlooked in this instance, the lawyer's 
occupation turns out to be more consistent with our own 
ideas of they plead causes and draw up vovetiantft of mh " ; 
and on consulting tho 'oxegoticol commentary wo find that 
componero leges," in tho sen^e of ** settling terms or drawing up 
covenants of side," is not uncommon in C'ato JJo He and 

is justified by a passage in Cicero Da Let/ibus. In connexion with 
the passage which wo have quoted np to a certain point, but 
broken 0^ for lack of space, boforu giving Lucretius’s illustration 
the lesser birds cowering in dreams ** into the sacred grove's 
xwliBeB " at tho fancied uppt'oach of tlie eagle, como two lines 
whi%, by an inadvertence probably, Mr. Jounsou has left out 
altogether: — 

£t quo qiueque inngis sunt nflpern seminlornm, 

Tam inngis in nomiiis oH<U>in wevlro iiveesae est. 

They ate seemingly an inference or corollary from the two descrip- 
tions of the canine species which have occurred just above ; and 
if Mr. Johnson had rendered them, ho could not have done better 
t ha n reduce to blank verse the clear ” construe" of Muuro — 
'•And the fiercer the diflerent are, the greater rage they 

must display in sleep." No one who has ivad the note on *Meonniii 
aeminium" in Mr. Munro's commentary upon Lucret. in. 741 
could have any doubt upon the matter. It is a pity that Mr. 
Johnson has omitted the lines in quusliou, boenuso it may leave 
an impression that he did not know how to translate them, though 
an examination of his general lumdiwork will go far to acquit him 
of such utter and palpable misinterpretation os is exhibited in 
Creech’s version of tbe couplet: — 

But now ft-oni images whoso fbrms comprise 
Bough prlnoiploa, tho frighcfli droHins uriao. 

It were a sorry compliment, however, to Mr. Johnson to spend 
time on contrasts between him and Creech, because the latter is 
almost always vogue and dilFuso, whereas a very few lines will 
serve to show that the former widely risks the imputation of 
indebtedness to Munrd by creditable adherence to the lAtin and 
the English prose version. We take an instance from the Fifth 
Book (vv. 400-4) — RU illustration by liUcrotius of his theory of 
the heavier particles of earth squeezing out the lighter atom's of 
the other parts of tho world, and of the bursting forth of the 
&a-ladon other from the various oartli pores > 

Non alia lau^e rntlono ao sicipa videmuo, 

Aur«A (’um primum gommsntcs roro per berbas 
Matutiiia rubvnt radUitl lumina aulia, 

Bkhalantque lacua nebuUm llux^iquo pommas, 

Ipssquo ut interdum tellns fumara viiietur \ 

Imiuia qun sorsoni cum oQuolllautur, In ahum 
^ Corpore coucreio sublexuut nubiU cotium. 

Muuro renders these lines— 

in aama wav la wa oftfin wc. SO soon ss the morning light of ^ 


the beaming ran blntiisBgoldttoiw* the grsM jewaUed wlih dsw, aad the 
pools and the ever-ronning riven exhale a mist, and aven as the earth Ueelf 
ttaomatimeaeeentoBinokei and when all tlurnmnow gatherad tog^ar 
aloft, then do clouds on high with a now cohering body weave a covering 
beneath heaven. 

Mr. Johnson’s transcript is a Tory fair sample of his Mum 

As oft we see when matinal li^t of day 
Pours golden bluBhcs oVr the Jewdled grass, 

Lakes and tho running streams vapours exhale^ 

Aud earth sends up a mist that, rising, is 
Condensed, and clothes the firmament with doods ; 

And thus tho light-diffusive other rose. 

Very frequently in single linea the influence of Munro ia appre- 
ciable in this Tersion— os, for instance, in III. 1042, ** Ipae Epicurus 
obit, docurso luminu vitm a line to which Lachmann demurrtod, 
because be could not seo quomodo viite lumen decurratur," but 
which Mr. Munro clears up by pointing out a blending of the two 
ideas, ** deciirso vitfo spatio " and exetincto lumine vitm," and a> 
possible reference to the course of tbe sun. In this sense be 
translates ** Even ICpicurus passed nwaj when his light of life bad 
run its course " ; and Mr. Johnson judiciously follows the lead 
E'en Epicurus died, liis course fulfilled. 

At other times it would bo well if ho kept closer to his master — 
e,ff. where, in showing how conscienco makes cowards of the 
guilty, Lucretius says (ill. 1023) 

Hie Acherusia fit stultorum doniquo vita. 

This verso Mr. .Johnson had better have turned with Munro, 
** Tbe life of fools at length bocomes their hell," than rendered, as 
he does — 

Thu!) for the wicked lifu grim licll appears. 

So too in tho Second Book, vv. 3^9, 360, whoro it is said of the 
bereaved, cow, whoso (‘ulf has been sacrificed — 

Completqne (pierellis 
Proiidiferuui nciiius aUri^tens — 

thoro seems in Mr. Johnson's voTsion to lurk a confusion between 
consistens ” and “ absistens ” : — 

Oft ttunding 

Slio fills the leafy grove witli loud i^omplaints. 

For '^standing still" should be substituted 'leaving off ber 
quest." 

Indeed there can be no doubt that, with much merit, which wo 
most willingly acknowledge, there is in Mr. Johnson's version amplo 
occasion for a very large taolo of " errata." It would seem as if 
correction of the press were more honoured in the breach than in 
tho observance by New York authors and publishers. And this 
is all tho worse wheu, as we discover is the cose with tbe volume 
befuro UR, a work is stereotyped. lu these days of '‘womeu's 
rights" we dare not comineirt upon the fact that "it is stereo- 
typed at tho Women's Prinliug llouso, Comer Avenue A, New 
York " : and yot we Could have wished it were otherwise. In the 
page which mvos tho author's version of Iphigonia’s sacrifice — 
passage wbi^ tho women should have printed in their best style — 
there are throe serious omissions, and connequont marrings of 
sense. Not much further on, thu words " Unde letber sidera 
poscit" reappear in the queer form " how other feeds the censor 
(query censer) of the skies "j and very frequently, in the courao 
of tho six books, some obvious omioiioD of a particle or conjunc- 
tion robs a line of its just metre and proportion. It is only right to 
say that there are some mistakes in the shape of Patagonian linos, 
and linos that uovor could be reduciMi to harmony, which it woula 
bo hardly just to saddle on the fair printers^ nor can they bo 
held rcsponsiblo for such false quantities in proper names as 
Democritus and Ixion (III. 217 and 1012). 

Still, in the mnio, and in dospite of faults of detail, there is, wo 
repeat, merit in this version — merit that slrinos forth in the pre- 
84 Mitiiient of the fine exordium of the Second Book ; in the passage 
which reveals Epicurus's view of the world beyond (Apparet 
divum nuinon, &c., III. 18-30) in tbe Third Book; and m divers 
passages of equal power in the Fifth and Sixth. If there were a 
chance of nu improved edition, which would be tantamount to 
sacrificing tbe stereotype, we should counsel the removal of such 
Yonkeeisms us the word " directeresa " in III. 95, and a few 
other solecisms. As it is, we must be content with noting the 

I iruof which this translation gives that, since the publhuitiun of 
*rofe.RSv'>r Munro's edition, a really competent version of Lucretius 
is feasible. » 


CLOTH OF FRIEZE.* 


I^PHEBE are novelists whose work satisfies the critics rather 
-L than the public ; there are others who, havii^ fairly esta* 
blished a reputation, seem to set themselves thenceforward to try 
what liberties they may venture upon; there are oUiera who might 
be warranted to turn out any quantity of work of fhir avertM qual- 
ity ; and there is the great mom who shovel out tubbiah that doe# 
not repay the sifting and sorting, finally, there are a oonaiderahle 
numb^ who write books, otSsm with aeddod meritSi but alwi^t 
with conspicuous faults; books that are consequent^ proneuuoed 

? ood or bod as they chance to anit the taste 01 paitkiuar readen. 
n the last category of authors we should be indined to |daoa 
Lady Wood, aiM we may take this latest novd of heia as 0 
very fair illustration of what we mean. For uiiqaestloaably > 


cioik of FWfw. By Lady Weed. 
London : Chapman & Hall. isys. 
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• FRKNCH tITEBATDRK. 

A MAGNIFICENT edition of the four Gospeli*, which hat 
been in preparation for teveml yean, hat been bronght out by 
the onterprisi^ firm of Mettre. Hachctte. The principal feature of 
thin important work it that the illuttrations compoaod by 
Bida are not, at it too frequently the cate, fancy tubjectt taken 
fern the ariiti^a own imamnutlon, and which have therefore very 
little in common with reiuity. M. Bida HfK>nt a considerable time 
in the Holy Land for the purpose of studying tho tccnery, archi- 
tecture. eottume, and manners of the people, and the drawings 
which he bat brought back in his portfolio, whilst they reproduce 
with much vigour the priucipnl incidents in the life of our Lord, 
are also exact transcripts of Oriental life and Oriental places. Tho 
text is the French one of BoaMuet, and in a«ldition to tho hundred 
and twenty-eight steel plates for which Af. Bida is respon- 
sible, each page ia surrounded by appropriate marginal decorations 
likewise engraved on steel, and retiectiiig tho greatest credit upon 
M. Bossigneiix, tho artist. 

M. I’aul C6r6, who lately filled the post of prefect of one of 
the French dopartmonts, has written an excellent little volume t 
on the dangerous classes of society, lie observes in the first in- 
stance that Oovernment allows itself hj be ton uniformly engrossed 
by politics, strictly so called, and that the cure of international 
relations prevents statosmon from dealing with tho forniidnble 
elemimts which constantly threaten the very existoncfi of civiliza- 
tion. In the meanwhile the facilities for crime are increasing in 
a wonderful proportion, the condition of the labouring poor 
remains extremely precarious, and tho artiflciul state of society 
in which wo live has brought abiiiit a perilous degree of coiTup- 
tion and of innni^rality. The pretensions of iSocialist and Com- 
munist; reformers may be, aud are*, no doubt, ridiculous enough ; 
but the movement includes some legitimate elements, and the best 
way of couibating the theories of M. Assies folbiwers is to adopt 
frankly whatever is reasonable in their demands. M. Cdro ox- 
amines in detail all the questions connected with the moral welfare 
of society, rublio educNitlun, prisons, military service, workshops, 
eniigration— -such are some of the subjects which he discusaes ; 
bk remarks are always deserving of serious consideration, and tho 
foots which he quotes by way of illustration have been derived 
from the moat authentic sources. 

Tile late M. Ihrosper Milrim^o used to say, n'aimo do 
rhistdre que les anecdotes.'’ M. Edmond Gudrard has selected 
this remark as the motto for two closolv printed volumes of 
amuaiog scraps borrowed from the stores or historical literature. { 
France, tho classical country of memoini aud epistolary writing, 
bas naturally Imen at all times fertile in neat little stories, concise 
and witty, polished like epigrams wlien they are not distinguished 
bv some exquisite bHm quite ns worthy of* being recorded as tho 
endeest apecimen of pathos. The mere enumeration of the volumes 
of ana published amongst our neighbours from tjie days of Talle- 
mont dec Udaux down to the present time would fill a good-sised 
eatalogire, and M. Gudnird has had to ^ over a considerable 
Aractof ground in making his extracts. The anecdotes he prints 
liKy arranged under appropriate beads, tho sources i!rom which 
tbSy have been taken ore always indicated, aud a fow notes are 
inserted where necessar^r* We must say, however, that although 
any reader acquainted with the niceties of the French language 
mav enjoy the witticisms collected by M. G iidnud, the historical 
bicadents which supply the luatepal fur*iiearly evory quotation 
require, to be fully appreciated, an accurate knowledge of memoir 
literature. We would also take the liberty of remarking that 
•ome of the anecdotes aro too coarse for a colltNctiou inteuded for 
gonerol readers. 

We have heretofore bad to notice a few instalments of M. 
Oamille liousset’s BibUothbqne de VArrnSefranfaiac, Several more 
Tolumes of this collection are now beforo us.S It is to bo 
regretted that some kind of preface or introduction should 
not have been given, stating on what plan the series is con- 
aeivedr and what works are intended to ft^rro part of it. It 
atrikea us ako that, even at the riric of increasing tbe expense, some 
food maps should have been added ; and tinaliy, in works of this 
bind notes axe quite indispensable, ^diers cannot be supposed to 
undomtond anything about the syUm of Greek and itomiin 
Otrilcgy by merely randing the narratives of Xenophon, Julius 
Omaar, or ooUust ; nor con they discuss tho merits of tho Seven 
Toors' War, the character of the generals who took part in it, 
and tbe pulhioBl results to which it led, if they have before them 
nothing but the memoira of Frederick tho Grwt. We hope that 
M. Rouseet will so fhr modify the execution of tho volumes which, 
be intends to publish os to make his collection a roally useful 
hue. 

I)r. livingstcm's treatise onOriminnl I^aw ia a work of so much 
Importance that we cannot wonder at its appearing in a French 
dim through the diligenco of M. Charles Lucas, a member of I 
tbe Acodemie des Sciences morales et politiques, and himself a < 
Mend of the celebrated American juriet, readers may be I 
pwore that in tSxo tbe erimmol lerislatioii of the State of I 
i ordered to be revised, and that tbe core of this re- I 
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vision was entrusted to Livingaton. Ho prepeoried tanediately n 
report on the sulriect, end after bavii^ oonaulted tbe most 
eniincDt lawycfs both of EurojM and of hie own country, he com- 
posed H treatise which is still looked upon oa a etsudiid work 
on one of the most dilBoult of legislation. It is a new edition 
of LivitigsWs^^r/^osd which is now before ns.* M. CbAriesLu^m 
has prefixed to it, first, a very valuable introduction | and secoodiW 
the ^loye deliver^ by M. Mignet on tbe celchiited Ajiieric&'^ 
lawyer. 

ibe two volumes of (Euvre$ divenen t which the friends of the 
late M. CharloH ClavnI have just published consist of short essays 
written at varioiiN tiims in the Ecammida helgsy the JtmnuU d$ 
Oeuevc, and th(» BihUoihbmu wn’vttratUe ; they treat of edneotion, 
government, and moral philosophy, and they reflect the greatest 
credit upon the writ^^r. Born at Goneva, M. Olavel at on early 
ago dirocted his utteution to political questions, and aithouga 
his writings aro only newspaper articles, ^d ho never aspuM 
to any higher poritioii than ^at of a journalist, he has left behind 
him a well closerv<sl n'piitation as one of the most eminent 
tbiukors of the present day. lie belonged to the sohool of M. ^ 
Tocqueville, and tho bioj^rapliicnl sketen with which M. Fr^d^ic 
Passy has introduced tlio collection of his works enables us to 
appr«H;iato exactly the position ho occupies on the list of practical 
politicians. 

About twenty years ago, abortly after tlio coop tho lady 
who HHSumes tho literary pseudonym of Daniel Stern was led to 
rofiectoii the extraordinary suddeiuioss with which the liepublican 
institutions of FnuKte Lad twice keen thrown down aud replaced 
by tho duspotisiij of ibu sword. Why should such abrupt trans- 
formations bo posaiblo in Franco, whilst in other couutrios instiui- 
tions of the sumo kind had prospered aud lasted F The wish to 
solvo this problem led Daniel Stern to study the history of 
nations wht^ro democratic principles had flourished, and from tho 
list of such nations she selected tho Netberlaudal At that 
time the work of Mr. Motley was not known amongst our French 
neighbours, and tbe A bbi5 •ilayual’s superficial Ilutaire duBtat-- 
htmddrat was the only soiirco of Uifornintion they had on the sub- 
ject. Tho volume just published by Daniel !Stern ia the first 
of a work which is intended Ui contain a detailed account of tho 
origin and formation of tbe Dutch ICcpublic; it takes us as far as 
the death of Oden Horne veldt, aud is written of course from the 
democratic point of view. The author's stylo is xemarkaUly cloar, 
and tlie notes prove that in every instance tbe best sources ha\ o 
been consulted. 

M. Gustavo Bertrand ia one of those who think that j^litical 
dUoussions have nothing to do with questions of art and philo- 
sophy, aud that true patriotism is }M>ribctly consistent with 
admiration of the works of Weber, Mozart, and Beethoven. $ 
liow indignant genuine conuoisseuis used to be, some time ago, 
at the DArrow-mmdedness of Italian dilettanti who would not ad- 
mit that oitlier Germans or Frenchmen understood anything about 
music f With what expressions of contempt they talked of the 
feuds between the Gluckists and tbe Hccinistsl WelL says 
M. Xkrlrand, let us not fall into the same fault ourselves, but let 
us admire the authors of i)sr FreUoMUz and of Dm Qiovatm^ 
although they are Germans. M. Bertrand's book is a series of 
monographs written by an experienced musician, who endeavours 
to bo impartial, and who feels quite aggrieved at tbe thought 
that Gd'ciibach should be just now more popular than Gounod or 
Ambroise Thotnas. In bis last chapter, on tbe twofold infiuence 
of Vei-di and Wagner, be contends that tho composer of Lohengrin 
cannot hope to succeed in moulding Famch art, for tbe simplo 
reason Umt even in bis own oountiy his preteusions are far from 
being universally acknowledged. Out of the two thousand 
Wagueriaus residing at Berlin, says a German critic quoted by 
M. Bertrand, the majority are merely dreamers whom raa meta- 
physical tlieories of the composer have led astray, and who, 
when they listen to his operas, do so not musically, but psycho- 
logically. If a man says that bis xnisaiou is to revolutionize 
music after tbe fashion of the French democrats, he is sure to 
gather around him a crowd of fanatics, and that, we ore told, is 
just what Wagner has been doing. 

It is a volume of sad experiences which H, Am^ddo Achaxd 

5 ublisbes under the title Souvenirs personnels dEmeutes H de 
2di'u6ifiun.s.i) Sod, from our point of view, at least ; but a 
ParUiau would perliaps take a much less gloomy view of the 
8nhjcM)t, for, as our author remarks, ** Orattez le Porisien et vous 
trouverez le rdvolntionnaire,'' From the days of tbe MaaUotins 
and of Etienne Marcel the inhabitants of Paris have been 
constantly steeped in riots, and when we see most of the ototee- 
men who have governed France sinoe iByo seirving their 
^pranticeship as conspirators before undertosing the todk of 
putting down conspirators, we con sooroely wendor «it the 
eothuaiasm with winch every one rushes in to swell the raol^ 
of the militant opposition. H. Aohoid has fbrtnnotdy grown 
wiser. There ore thieo stages thf^h which all persona have 
to pass who meddk with revolntiona. They begin bf 
ing to construct haerkadea, and by ftring at the agmU m 
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▲te two or Ham osporiioflati of tho Uiid, if 
oio Jutaoto wioagb to botng tbot or 

off to Lowborn* the next revolutioiioiy twUmiot oooo tUem 
• w t n n mg the powtioo of wore oyioc^tatom. Tiieit fywpothioa ore 
otUl oomtly 'mth the inaiu^eBUi but Um^ 4 o aot core to 
feet tiioM f^mpotbieo, and they remain quiet. Ijitear «titt» rendered 
more eteody by experienee, haean|f osoml poeition, on ineomei and 
ndf|pSlyi Uiey underetond tbal|^ after aU, revolutiona do much 
mS 5 bfurm than modf and when the dram beota to anna they 
loin the party of order^ with the ooneciouaiieM that they are 
wpin^ to aave that aociety which a quaitiMr of a century before 
they did their beet to upeet. 

^ Xhapeyron-Seligmann * is a decided RopeUioan* but hia 
political ytuwa are aa far removed m pivwible from those of the 
Commune, and be doea not beaitate ti> tell yeiy wholeeotne trutha 
to the men who in bis opinion have eotaprointaed by their extra- 
vaganoe the cauae of duiuooracy. Never, he says, has the tide 
of error and of sophistry been so atroxif as duriiiff the twelve 
months which followed the revolution of Soptomi^r 4. The 
part of a real patriot was to reust^ not to follow, the stream. 
Our author bolus that one of the principal causes of the misfor- 
tunas by which France has been lately visited is to be found in the 
deploraule ignoranoo of the population. Many persons regard 
intellectual euiinenoe as an attack upon the principle of equality, 
and a return to the privileges of the ancim r^iine ; whilst many 
more, doubting the reality of their own beliefs, are afraid lest 
reflectiem and calm inquir}' should dissolve them at once. M. Dro- 
peyron-Seligmaun, as our readers may imsgine, had some trouble 
to public, under the reign of the Commune, plain-spokon remarks 
wade from the point of view we have just indicated ; but 
ho managed to obtain for them the hospitality of M. Arthur 
Ficard’s journal V£irrirttr /lArs, and he now reprints them 
in a volume ns a memorial of the war and of the subsequent in- 
surrection —those two acts of madness of modem Pant. 

In bis Itonum dlss StMttg\ M. Jules Clareiio has endeavoured 
through the medium of fiction to describe the leading features 
of the French army at four distinct points of the revolutionary 
period, 1792, for instance, represents the epoch of onthuslasm 
and of diiu teres tod ness, when the epirit of militarism had not 
vet seised bold of tlie nation, and when patriotism, not the 
love of gold and of pillage, urged forward tne troops of Iloche 
and Duwouriez. With 1815 commences a series of disasters 
arising from the undue propondoronco given to the army ; and in 
1871 the same causes led to exactly the same results. M. Cla- 
rotie has introduced bis tales by a preface on the state c^f the 
French army, and on tlie meniiH of restoring it to its old 
otUciency. ile would have the wliole male population trainod to 
arms, by which means, as he coutends, the system of Pretorian 
bands, so favounible to despotism, would be annihilated at once. 
We are glad to see M. Claretie distiuctly repudiating tho foolish 
and miM^hievoua notion, already so succ<>ssruny refuted by M. 
Camille Houssot, that the volunteers of 1792^ roprosonting the 
anued natioB, deserve all the credit of tho bnlliant campaigns of 
the eady pait of the Revolution. It is well known that the 
victories which marked that epoch were gained by the disci- 
plined troops of the old French regular army, and that then, as 
in 1871, when tho volunteers acted alone, they showed what, 
after all, was quite natural, a weakness and ignorance which no 
amount of patriotism can compemoite. 

Incidents and i>erson«gPfS connected witli tho late war still give 
rise to an immonsc numbfir of paniphkUt written under the most 
oonflictinff views, and whkh deserve to be studied by those who 
at some futnre time will write tho history of tho campaign. 
Garibaldi, so violently attacked by some, has found in M. Aug. 
Marais an eloquent champion, t M. Marais is, however, very 
unfair towards M. Schneider, General hucrot. General Troebu, su'd 
all Frencbinen who do not adopt to their full extent the principles 
of the Revolution. The life of Admiral Rouel-Willaumoz § is 
related in a simple and interesting manner by ISI. F^^lix Julitn, 
who takes the opportuiiitv of showing that the scieuce of war is 
completely lost sight of by modem officers. Things have come 
to such a pass that a more stump-orator who novor saw a 
of batUo in his life, and never got on horseback, was a tew 
months ago in a^ position to imposo plans upon gooerals, and to 
direct the oparatioDs of armies in a war where the very ex- 
istonoe of ranee was at stake. A German writer dasomting 
eloquently on the tyranny of tVince Flkmarck is certainly some- 
thing quite Dovel.lt Frudenco has lf*d him to conceal his name, 
and to mrrow the FVench language for the purpose of expressing 
bis hatred of Prussia; but we question very much whether the 
bittemesB of bis antklitsmarok tendencies will stone in the minds 
of Frenebmen for the soverite of bis judgments upon France. 
HiMKiidlBg to him, tbe spirit of patriotism has entirely disappeared 
under the euervatiog innaences of vice and luxury; selfishness is 
iuiiv«nal,aBd afterthereTolatbm of September 4, instead of finding 
at ilm bead of afSiiieatetetmen whose pretensioris were justified by 
tbmr yktaeB and their talsiito^ we discover only idiots, madmen, an^ 
"^lltonstefe. Tbe FVeneb tnuniktor of this romorkabla pamphlet baa 
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oometad here sod Ibm in footenotoa some of the aatbor^i etofo- 
menti^ and added to tbe hrfomiation which be givea «•» 0 

Albert DumonFs elatistieal doonmeiits on tbe PnMmBjpre- 
paganda in Alsace have been prevtoualy nobUshed by tbe JImis 
dss ibttJt They are given as tne jjiikmJifii/Mim of 

a narrative which contsioa cuiioos delnils Mpeotiii|f tim in- 
vasion of EMteoru Ftanee during the Uto war. ft. Utmtont alm% 
first, at refuting aU tbe ideas circulated by Prussia respecting tbe 
Teutonic affioiues of Alsace ; and, secondly! at showing that the 
axtrome ssvority of the measures adopted by the invadeit proved 
how little they trusted to the sympathies of the iuhabitanti. 

The interesting Yellow Book t published on the Oornmunal in- 
surrection is now completed by a third volume of illustrative 
documents. Wo have, first, Oeneral Dnorot's evidence, and then 
various jiroctV lyrhour and reports of moetinga held by the 
numibers of the Central Committee, the Committee of rubllo 
Safety, the International Society, tho Republioan Allianee, Ac. 
To tbcflo the tneinbora of the Board of Inquirv have added Pnnee 
Czartoryski's letter on tho supposed share tmeen by the Polsi in 
the movemont, and finally a certain number of protests mdlsd 
forth by the statements ot some of the witnesses. M. Etienne 
Arngo s fiat denial of the accusation made agaiiist him by Genend 
Ducrot is a curious case In point, and it dosorvos to be attentively 
weighed ; but it is not easy to get over the equally strong and 
explicit assertions of the officers who saw M. Arago at thelldtsl 
do Ville. Which are we to believe P 

M. Charles Vatol % would have rendered his work on Oharlotte 
Corday murh more inlerustiug if he had suppressed half the 
niAterfals placed at his disposal, and arranged the romainder in 
something like inothodical order. It is impossible to imagine a 
more ho}H)]css mass of confusion than the three volumes now 
before us. Some of the facets recorded are valuable either firom a 
literary or from a purely historical point of view ; but M. Vatol has 
Stmt to tho printer an astounding quantity of useless rubbish. 
The most prominent piece U a tragedy composed on the subset of 
Charlotte Corday by a Girondist j^litioian named SoUe, who was 
acquainted with tbe horoine, and whose dramatic production was 
corrected by Fetion. Buzot, and Barboroux. It is curious to read 
the critiques made by these three distinguished Itepublkans; the 
most interesting ono is that of Barbaroux, because it bears not 
upon points of style, but upon tlie character of Charlot'to Corday, 
which Halle had succeeded in duliucatiiig, and therefore it has 
all the value of an historical document. M. Vatol has added 
to tlie tnigcdy a complete list of all works of the same descrip- 
tion composed on tho death of Momt; the enumeration ia a long 
ono, and is illustrated by extracts and comments. We have after- 
Wfuds a largo collection of letters, official decrees, and other papers 
referring to tho unfortunate Girondists, and a aeparats album of 
port mite, autographs, views, Ac. 

The Ji^'t ifwte which we noticed a few monthi 

Ago, gained a popularity which oneouragod the young authoress 
to cumplute the narrative by a briof description of her visit to 
Ireland. Madlle. HiiZHJino^H volumes ore very pleasant reading; 
tho freshness of the doacriptions and the naip$U of the tiiougbta 
are dulightful. * 
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». PrI vote rn tranre I ti to RkMnoad Fork . Proeiiectue om^TirmUon. 

I3AT RUFFAIX) HUNT on tliV PKAJmElTdr^ 


PriMfikf*. 

' : Kii 

NEBRAOKA. Full iktHI. era; Riluid., In "FltM/' “ B«U', Lift," 


( « 

all leading (M^r*. For full tiorticulari to the 

liURLINOTON AND MISSOURI.IUV^ER 


HAIUIOAO C01C7AKT, 

]rt Son III fWtIe Street. Llterpool i 
Vi Muifrirate Str^. l^ndon ,* 


M KulwrUon Si 

^pHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands in its pirn Graunds 

■A of fr(Y0 Acrea, extending to the UeirU, and tlie Priratc 'JVrrerea oftlml t}ae dnetl Marino 

Cufafne OACcUeiilB 


Oleigow. 

stands 


or rite Acrea, extending to the Ueirh, and tin . . . . 

PtnmiMi^dea attut htil tn any lintel In tha Kingihiin 'Jio Vt>MiimeUtii. 
tViiicA choice, 'i'ahle d'llote daily— Aihlreu, J. ih)|IN, llfVuentnho, 


i:titUSSEl,S.— HOTEL de I’EUROPK, Place Royttla. The 

— A-'' hi-»t •Itiiatlon lit DruMcla t near the Park and Uuiilcvarda. ToMcdTli^teat daOii 7.1A 


ilk njmliri7^'*"N«i}rhy w.” ••'a4tanla.""io'' nt'l'ho J‘ fl A M.Ell V. :i6 M-w Ih./id StuetT 

. ^ _ 

fiOOIAL SCIENCE CONOitK-SS, Plymouth and bovonport, 

^ Septrmher II to H 

Prrao/enf-The Right linn. I.<ml N MTEU and ETTIIICK. 

Fortinulare may he obtalnviJ of tlir Oknkkal Sf l V^lntn .<itrrtt. Adclphl. W C. 


Kuglidi 


E A M I N G T O N (J O L 

PWfor-nie LliUD BISHOP of WlHK’ESTEll. 


LEGE. 


RIOilTON. — BEJ)FORI) HOTEL. — Every ondcavour ia 

inada tn randrr thia IfrvlAl (*niial ti* It* tnnt*-n«iAllii9 r«ina(<i- SoaciuU* CoNbO Boom B>T 

'* 'cotioiia ■ 


made to render thia Hotel rannltolta lnng-cal«tlngr«potO, 
Ladiea and rivntlcmcn. Sra-tVolcr Service In . 


Thif roltege le fhtitnUd to Miuply a llhcrat Education In ucvoidancc with the viewa of the 
Chtireh of Knglan<l. 

//ffid-jlfcMlito-inie n*v, JOSEPH WOOD, M.A., Into Fellow uf S, .fohira and F.xhlbltioner 
of BolllorcViUefe, Oxflird. 

The CullonltK'fll'KNS nn Wwlnepilay, Srptemlwr iHih. Bnrii.h-ra iniwt at thi* rollcgn 
nn the KveulOf of Tueaday tho 17lh. Further infonnatioii may U: nluatiied Irmn thi* Ilciul- 
MiMitor. 

noar Stcu’khriiljrn, IlanUt. — 

Matriculation F.xamlnatinri.nntl for th) Kuyel FoUcgc of 
HAlir-YEXIl OOMMFNCKS Tm>«day. AMi(u>tn, 


Mtaeollaiicoue 
I he reedy on 


riUEENWOOl) COLLKOE, 

Preparation Ihr the liOndnn MatrIcnIatio 
BurgeoMi. Thi MKCOND HAIiF-YEAIl 0o\ 

rpHE'MLLKOE, WK8T()^^Sl;lMCR-MAliR.— eii.-iiVirr« 

TKRM wilt nommenne on Thnrwlay, September 13. A Proaiicctui will he aent on 
application to the Rev. the lleAh-tf/iHTEii. 


^plication 

■\yrMBLED6N 8CHOOI. 


4, SitiTov, S.W. 

Hmd- MttittCi ». 

Rev. JOflN M. nRACKRNmiRY. M,A.. of St John’* College. Cambridge. 
Rev. CHARIaRS J. WYNNE. M.A.. of Jrana (\.lK’g«>. 0.xlord. 

AMlettil by nine Retldent Moatcra and otiier Priifiaiaore. 


The ohltf alib of thhi Srhndl le to combine the tone (iml dU'lplInc of the grrat 

with ceiiednl meenaor adyanccmeid In all tlirdilforent HtndioaUiiit hnvu liocii intrtiduced hitu 


Schooli 


Cite Compeliclve Exambiationa fhr Military, !4avKl, and Civil Ap|«iliitiiiciitt. 

Tlw Srinoul, which N innlted fo one hundred Ibiya, ta dlvitjcil lotoamali ClnaMa, *o (hat each 

■ict 


jd f( 

Rojr.recjivee nHic^^*|tcidioii ludlyUhiallv. 


jMcd duHne the itt*t ten year* Include eighty .‘tiovoanful Candldate'i f t the 

CiMidwtltlYa Kanmlimtioii lor Woolwiuh and ninety lor haiidburct, aud of tlieic »ix imve at 
illftorent limw obtained the Flr«i Place nii tlic fdata. 

Th« Noxl Term will (xmimeiieo on Tiienia> . .Svidemlicr 3. . 

For fbrthtr partlailart apply to eiltier of the Jf KAti'MA^TKiig. V 


-- — — the Ilutcl.— OooiinttnlMUoiia to Tho 

Mamaufh. Uedford Ifoial Company, Hliiihed. ^ . , 

noOK.S BY AIJCTIO.V. ’ “ 

■\f ESSRS. TIORNE, EVKUSFIKI.D, k. GO. bare received 

^"-A* inatriictlon* to by AtiCTloN within the iirrmlw*. 3 llargn Yard. IliielileralMinr, 

lAindon. K t'.. oti UVdiiCMiu} , .tiignat 14 Inal., norimqiicing at Taelvo o'chK'k f*>r Oiw o'clock* 
t iiiiwjirda ot J-K.N“ TIIUl..‘<.AN H VOI.UMES of IRWIK-S. <Hmid*tlitKof Novrla and f -"- 

I Lircmttirc I being a nurtion of the itock of a large 1.1 hrary. Catalognoa wJW 

I AugiMl 7, otid may be liuil free on nppltcnlion to the .VuctirMieer*. at •iU F.^rg Strtx't. E.C.i 
I .Vi Parlianient street, S.W., *»r to E. FiitiKiNE .sc’on, Puhllc Acomibtonti If T 
j llncklerahury, K.C._ 

HJIHIAIIY OF books. COJ.i.’F.CTlOsT OF NATliBAL UTSTOUV’SPKCIM^ 

pih:i.i.minauy aovertIsfment. 

]\-|R. J. C. STEVENS has recpivod iTi.'^tnictions from tbo 

Excciitora to olfer Ibr SAIiE. at hi* Great Honm*, ih King Street, Covent iforden* 
alioiit the eml of Anniwt, the Valuable MlSC'EI.I.ANKOlfK I.TBRAriY, Collcetinna of 
MlotfraU. hhellN, Ctirioalllt**. lie, al«> Fumitim* amt SlitrvUiinnona Ellict* of the late 
CIIAUI.F.M IlAnilAtiE. l.vii . F.R.S , ki'., the rcK'Inatcil MnilK-inaticiau, renoivid Hoot 
1 iKtraet Street. Manrhecter S(|iiare. Further imrtlcnlnr* In next Advcrtiaeinent. 

The Valuiihteand Dnhiiio MATHEMATICAL l.lltRARV i* flu* Sole by Pilvate Treaty. 
Catalogue* are now Iwing preioin'd. _ 

T>ODRIGURS’ M()N()(3RAMS, 'aKM 8, ~ORES'rs7 ami 

„ AOHKBSSks Hcdgned, and Steel Him Engraved a* Oom». 

, RAISED. RUSTIC. (HtorKsoUE, and ROCKS* rKtC .NfONOGIt-AMH nrtUtiCfllly df- 
•igntdtor an) comlnnntioii of Lultcri. NorU I’APKK and ENVELOPES Mtamm^in t oloiir 
Itelicl andtiriiliantly IllniniuHted In Gnhl, Silver, iind Colour*. In the hitfheai sly leof Art, 
CAUU'PLA'i'EolcganUycngrttveil and liIGSupvrHncOarda printed. for 4a. Od. 
At ITR^jUtV HOim ior ES^.iy PIC(!.VI)T I. T.Y. LO N DON. 

l\/fKCHrS 1)HESSING BACiS and CASES, DESPATCH 

w, BOXES. To«rt»tB* Writing (%ae*. Jewel Cooc*. Writing Devk*. PariaioA Pro4u«Hon«, 
Lihtary ^et• In Medueval ami livather. Aihuma, CW* of Fine Cntlery, Sriawira. tUkar*. 'rolilv 
KnUr*. the Mapio Ra*.*r Mrn. and Patfe. at MECH FS. |I3 Kegenl Street. W.ilhHtrateil 


QIIERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.— SIX 

SCIfOLARBlIlPS will be ofibred Ibr CompfUtlon on Aiigtial If and u. 


rCRRl] B(fAttDIJNO-l 

on Mtoli^lma* Dny i September w>. 


HOURE SCIfOLAllSHIP.S, o|jon to Ihiyt under Fifteen >rar* of 
3P>, nml trnnhif for 'rnn-e AVnra of the vnhie of 
The huliivr ul any of theav* Schuhuahi|ia luliat rvMldc at 

any houw to which h« u optHitnted. 

AndTIlHER “OLD SIUIIIIUUNTAN” SfMIOLAnSMIPS rf the value of m Oulneaa 
f"»>r not eRoeedlng the A*e» paid lor Tuition"), tvuaVSc loi one )car, lor iluya under Fourteen, 
Viaoen. and lilsteen yean of age rekpevtUaly. 

Pagan will ba Wt In CIohIoi and Muthomaltci. 

The Namea of CtntUdatee are to be tent in (o the 1Ieod-Mn*tcr on or before Aagoot U. 

Tf>AM80ATE'COLLKGR SCHOOL. -Tliu SCHOOL WonK 

WtU be RBfllTMED on Thnradnv Augiiat I. A Proapectua ortlielYrma(in«*lii*t\*e) ulth 
Full I'artlottutn, niul n I.lit -if Itiouiur* calovii tiy il\r ni'iiolarn, will lie lorunyded cm aindl* 
ealUin to the JUV. Um llK.4ii*MAsr> .i. Cliathum llmiee. Itami>gatc 



WOOLWICH, COOVKIVS TllLT., CIVIL SERVICE, «nd 

the LIKB.^D. C. KEENV. II A.. 13 Camhrldee Ganlen*. N<»tling lilll.oatUted bj a 
l•n»•to^r of ^ingidahM Gradwatef, nreparoa PUI'l l..> tor the ataue ExurniniUloits, Terms 
muderate end incliiAi***- lt«Rren;e% to kucveaahil Piipila 

WWLWiCH. — IXTirAN' crviL and E.VGINEKULXO 

^ * CUtIjROB.~R0V. Dr. i Wmoe. Cam i. eaalided by n I'hudi nl Gf>ld Mcdal- 

l^^elen, prepoTM TWELYL PUPILS tor tlic nlait'e. ifua p«i*ie«lJ(io,-.,Cytilcliar 


JJLM ..LOpOB, 



t'Afaiogiu** poat (roe, EkUihliAcd l**37. 
Ilia bon nttcuda peraoniliy dolly . , 

*J^11AVELLL\G - BAGS 


CUy pricea chaiiced for each. N.3..>Mr. MkUHt o» 

bv M.\PPIN WEBB, 2U', 

"aoi., Ua„ ai$.. AID lOa., to <301 Dremlog-Cawf, 
^6d., fia.. w*., PIc-Hto 


boaketa in great raiietjr. Special l>l«U firee. 


TVfAPPIN & WEBB'S ILLUSTRATED ’oaTAlSgUE, 

no«t IFce. la the heat GulrJkt Iww to nbrtihMt' 
Drcaalng'Biiga uul Cwea and I)«apateb**Dei^ 
re. 77, AND 7S OXFORD MTKEKT, W. i 
AND MANSION HOU.HE JIUtLDINOS. C,0* 


A LUMINIU.M W ATCHES, £1 la., £l K)*., £1 16a., £2 28. 

MarrrllonaTiinrVeeiK'ra, Machine mvh*. Same nt anpplletlliy ue to 1}.H.H. the Prince 
oLWnly*. ^Illiialmtuiiwi 'I'hitr Stoin|u.,--MILf,JKjN je LAXyLKY* Ifai Strand. 


E. 


TITHIET . 

#1 ItuMiat .Maker* of tJie (i leat Clock of the Hoiih* of Parlinim-nt. 

E. DENT ft Cl) .«M Stranil.si and .Vk Royal Uxehiin*.»o caiUoInlng Lloyd'e), 

^ond the Factory, Savoy Siioet. ]*undon. . 

SPECIAL 

lVr‘^CIIlNE-MADE .JEWELLERY in 18-CARAT GOLD. 

ENOLWII LEVER WaVrciIES and 1T.DCK9. 


Hunhty i>f Gold gnarantred rm tlie Ihvofce. 
l.aeh .\rtirlr markrfl in Plolr 


MR. 


ilhiairatM Cotaiogtie and PitooUat' poft* 
ftuc lor i w<i Sumtia* 

MR. RTREETER, S? CONDUIT BTREirr. 1X)ND 8TUKET, W, 

STREETER, JEWELLER and DIAMOND MER- 
CHANT, 37 OINDITIT STIIEKT, BOND STREET. 1.0ND0X, W. 
IllT]ll.rNaTON STEAM XVOKRB, SAVI LLC ROW. 


Streatham Oommon,— SELECT SCHOOL 

PUPIt.B pTVPomtnrv to tlie [hihlle Sttlmola and (^iletHlitm in 
,lhc .Mlmoa S.Ay|)F.ll*<O.N. who have had hmg vxi'cmucc in 

pud Ui^nnan. The Common, of 7« onwa. lYonl* tin* htmaei,i i» I*. » F'ieUI Gloeiea fW>in <1 lOt.^GHN BHgWNINO. OpLfxian to flev Hajeaty’e Cbir^M- 

, -jhtnd. Fhcreare lUaldeut and idher itt.Mtera lo? ceitaln Mib- 4 mont, Bit* Royul Suotqty. Uit* ttoynl t ibA-rvatory. »e., A3 Streiid, W.C. Fwtory. f Vine 

AQdmfiHfenceemftybetMKlimappliiaiiim. The Auiumual Term will commenS 1 l*ondoii. Pr lie Medal, iMt. Etubllahed InAycare. ' ■wwF* nie 


^TONE, M.A., formerly Protcaaor. Kxainintr muj 
L Additcnmlie. ntul iXaattldnt'KNnmmer lor 


MIUTABY mu) CIVIL ENCINELRINC.— The 11... W'; If. 

ferns 

‘Bournemouth— rStvoob' 


ta lAqiirCment* cunlinjiea m propme PUl’ . 

A * “^lolnlmcnta.. nromtemve llomic, Onydon. 


ntr mid Ohaidaiii at the Milltarj* 
ApiMilutmcuta uruter 
If.M flir CitoiwrVdliU. H’doUieh* 


-Mr. "and Mias Witk’INS 

*. /..nga!u*'K )?*x mJMXx 

T^ANOVER. — PREVaTE TUl'iTON.— 11,0 ENGMSH 


qttTlS5ERLAND.--Th* S.P.d. CllAPLArN 


ttmtorfsikef Um care 
Tec Aavaiu.‘lci.-.\4drj«t. UCv. N. U. xrii.K(«.3, 


for Soptembor 

XwQ rUPir*S.^Addmt' 


ISEHLIN. — Fritnlein 



goering 

f4 to tlie Stuily 
»rl of Berlin, 
J olieltv^ will 
t can be hod am 


i a^iiif p.v'TENf I'LpfxinLE-DivisroN Moigf'ccEbuR 

^ mix permit* of Colonra living ina«rted. token oip.* nr re-atnated at eleeawe. Unit 
obviating the aiMiuyanre* m.rnHar hi lUI urdnmry Itoxea of Mntat Cotouni PriSaeiMMinl 
F legible- Divtaiun Buxet. fltteaT u iih Colouf*. ftonv^*. to £4 to. lAot* oh o^ImIImi. 

^ WINS UR ft NEWTON, ftt Rathhime Place, L owlWn. A^d all Iceol Aigtlito*4lltlotroftHto» 

■RiaiisTEUED B()Xe¥^m6iS^ WA'TER-OIMLbUiaMir 

. ". P* ;>v«l rimkct Bn». iic.iIttMti llwnrt»4;ml«aT.ta*ad..aMMli OaXodMUlMt. 
.AO. All., Bttoil. JdalaMi vi<plicatioit* ^ 

WlNitoB ft » HatfalKvneinatoaty^ all l ocal Attltoe* CtAftmm m. 


"lYATHS and TOILET WARE— WTULUM a BURTON 


•ubniittfil 
moke hU 

Portobto Sbt>weie.ito idf 

RubwYatoeatotoh. 






rOlMCS, LITEBATUBH SCIENCE. AND ABt 


JTo, 0j6, Vol 34. 
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wi vtasa Of THE EMFEEORS. 

of tho Empororfi of OrrmakY) 
X AufttEl^lu}4 Berlin is sn event of considerable 

iqiportaiioe/ But ifisiBiportanoe Uea as mOcK in what it docs 
not betolran as jn wlial it does botokeir. Fifty years'ago, or> 
evska^vaniar lytm sgO| it wo^d have meant that the lAembera 
of ^ Htiy AlKanoa iprere wet to fnlmimite the edicts *iif 
de^^ism o^ar the face of Eastern and Central Europe. It 
'Wotild have meant Uiat the heads of political reaction were 
gathekod tooefhet in a common design hostile to tho libertieSf 
agd tn^a^iy to the peace, of their neighbours, and adverse to 
m that was enlightened at^d indspeddont in their own tarri-^ 
toq^ ^Now it iiidioates nothing of the sort. It is a meeting 
^ Sovereigns Vrho have many interests m common, and some 
Oattm of disoord or distmst^ and WheNdesiro to see how 
pesos ftiay he preserved and diffioultiee' dmnged. The first 
origin of the meeting may be a^ibutod to the political needs 
and apprehensions of "No country lu*4* gained more 

disiister,* and no country^^has Shown less of enmity 
to her an^sB. to fight AMria seems to* bo tho surest 
^MfSnue to her good wiU, whits Biiisia might add that to 
help her was the sarest title to her ingratitude, ^ustria was 
hwteix by Frsnoo in i8{9, and immediately affliirwards was 
on tlie best of tei^M with the Tuilenes. Austria was beaten 
«by PrViSia in 1 8 d 6 , and^hough not beaten, was thrieo attacked 
,Now Austria is the happy, unassuming, cordial 
and Pmssia. But Austria has great diffi- 
to'cdntehd with, ^he has disafiboted nationalities 
Whieh Seek' to break up her newly invented dual (rovemment. 
flkehasa furious eccletmsUoal party smarting under many 
and able (0 embarrass every Ministry that 
op^oi^ it,'a]tbougb not strong enough to create a Ministiy to 
carnr out its wishes. Lmitly* she has the turbulent tribes of 
tbit lO^Ter ^ottbe to control, to that tho maj hold that great 
lugliway of eonmanicatiou for the beneiit of hcrwlf and South 
Oennany. It ja tuitittal that Su confronting all thaw variou. 
liendt M oppdaitioB the ahould aeok the countel and aaaiatance 
ofOetnutny. It Unmatter of the deopeit concern te Germany 
th|t the Mpoletione ibonld not gain a maateiy over 

the Gean^ pt^rahUiont is Auatrian provmcee, or the waten 
o^s punt fitu«piBB auifo might be oaaiiy let out. Germany 
hi neeamriljr eudow that the leauita, when egpelled 
from tho liimla of the Empire, ihould not make AnatNp 
n hotbed thdr btriguea. The Danube it %, too 
much n Oetnwb river for Germany to bo indiflhrent ea to 
who ouqr boa^the kepe of it. But directly Gonnanp and 
Auatria tc^ <m the Eiavonio and Danublan ({oestion, and, 
with. Folimdeo sanr, H mar even be added mi the Ultni>‘ 
iwmhm^ qpmtdan, t^ Ju that fhoy muit at evecy tnm 
tekeEspiai^eaeoimt. Tbt^oannotpaaelluaauby. They 
mtMt eidier wbdt widt hetfor i^ntt her. They have decided 
rety wM^M w«rit>with her if poaaible. The Ccan liae* 
<iliareftMlN^"'lkjA^nndhae «|n^ to meet the Gemma 
Aweirint Ann^ and to diactua, with a view to a 
Uy ailueKwtfhaU c h to w of aetaol or pobnble diffrrenoe. 
mum fbse tjgpew not to miioh. ilie arbiter ae lfa«, 
jMfvaatmtt S e emw; twpt. Bt^dtamtuiigtAttAmtio 
'‘'*Atde,lM«aAd«etAm»hoilmi 4 wotatM oroaimpertad 
t<|liih«KifliMaSNmht^ •• ttamei keto 
idh tib«4ldMef hartm ehief neigbbohiiyiMd ye^ 
^SMMaAtMLWmiimdC i4nr diAmntfrsm Alt is 

lotteBn^iflwwiik 
^ummeSi. rf ifcaiii. ImlMiittinf 




aggressive Power. This meeting of the EMfClUlM ii 
reAmrknble sign of Qennaa foreigo poUcw eliifit nfiyOy t^d it 
indiootea a wish for pooca much more uian iby war* shd 0 
denre, not ibr aggression, but for action io concsttwith oUise. 
The Germans havo^ we think, a right to point feoj^ ssd^ tw' 
appeal to it es some slight proof that th^ ‘were djpit nn^ tilmt 
their adverse critics were wrong in the judgmepU fom^s^ sS 
to the cbnseqwpces of the French war. There k somsihi&f 
disagreeatiie 'fa praising «jUie prosperous, for il Jocks Uks >too 
odu&tioD of success; but pr^perons people may skiift ^ 
have justice done them as much at uuibnunate pe^ht Sim 
claim It. 4ii is aui prising, iO %ow many things m Gsrimms* 
have proved to bo ri^ht, as to which the prapondetniBQS of 
European opinion, while the war lasted, thought t^y WSrS 
wrong. It was said tliat they weiw crushing the Ufa bat of 
France by exaothig an indemnity of two hundred mUltoniiier* 
ling. The French arc now m a suteof the greatest (toiudbla delight 
at having shown tliat this was a mere nouiing for them to mlwi 
and tjiat three-iifths of it could be lubscriim in a day twelVa. 
times over, ft was said tliat the Prussiio army, having tasted 
blood and being flushed with success, would forthwith invent 
and insist un now wnis. The Emperors ol Austhu and 
liU!»siA are to meet at Berlin in a few weeks to join Gcriuimy 
in making war for some time at least impotsible. It was said 
that under tho cold shadow of the new Einpire, knd under the 
insolent tyranny of Prince BisuAKca, all die feeble hbertiee 
and iiiinl independence of Germony would withei^ away, (hat 
the wishes ol the people would bo disregarded, and die wisbea 
'ol tho Court would bo albpowerfui. One of the objects 
of tiie meeting of the EMPinoits is to discuss the roligjous 
question, whicii question has suddenly become imnortMAt 
because the wishes of the great mass ol German Uyiaon 
have been attended to, the control of tlis schools taken 
from the clergy, and die Jesuits expelled, in spite of the 
rpliictauce of the EMPiKOu and the avowed opixisidon of this 
Empress. There is niways supposed to be some kind of liar* 
inony between tho ciiarautur which a Oongress of great poUinlatet 
le to wear and the ohuracter of the place where it «8seiid>tsi*> 
The meeting of die EuPiROAs is univenally recoguiasd as a 
pacHk meelmga No one fears that diare will lie anythia|ki 
tntiniiical about the decisions come ito, that schemea OW 
plunder will be discussed, that nationa will bo sold and 
bought like docks of sheep, fir that family ordytiasdc interests^ 
Will prevail over those of nauons. Beriin is entaied to dioi 
credit of being the scene of such a meeting, for it could net 
have bjseu hmd diere unlesa it bad been recognised that' 
its objeote and its oliaraoter would be in utiieoa with the 
policy uppermost in the eapital of tha leading finite ot 
Gwimav, 

In old days Europe was ruled If the Klve Gteat Powers v 
and if the sovereigns of three of them bad met at BMiup 
tbeie^wouid have been trepidation and ofiedce and alarm in 
the Courti of the other two. Now Bngbmd has not only^ 
meddbg to say to the meeting, 1mt k penectly indifferent tog 
it, or even regards it with a mild aatiafeiotioa 10 fer as Ur 
tiotthfea Uaelfuibout it one way or the otfaer« This k not on W 
because we have to a very gie^i extent ceased t<V interfere m 
poUtla, erhomm m havfi realised tbaty mith the 
inaii«r|i^eiuHwwr^^ sMmot|esteSHl to do ussestbah 

a Jiiipad of woifcr It ja< ais^ mA jpetho p s shiefiy; 

hernia ^ prMldei forwhidkmiM to oetkM ere m 
i^easiMd^ Imted the fieJy 4i4h^ 
wileeiddf ttoi out- 

<ht aisn.. 

, HMt eUi toy ti ^ 0,^^ iJGiHNi»«E bAMf to the, 

'*4m *mm> Sv etuk 

S), t ki MOf ’ rf m*' Mmtim irttt tmimm. 
— ea* Hm MMMIt fritk trktflk tr* 
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htve lubdured to give a new cbarecter to the meetinge of imeh 
iri^verai^ ob these three Empebors. Ae he grew oMi Xiord 
pAiuBli&TON^B ibroign policy grow tomeri but tbie wee due, not 
only to his having a changed England to deal with, but a 
changed Europe ; and £urc^ had duioged ibr Ihe ^tter in 
ad IHtle degree owing to the iinnaefli which in early days 
Xord pALUKiflaroH had shown as a diptomatiet France, too, 
is now as much left tmt of eonsidetution oa Engfland is when 
oieetiuM like that of Berlin ore arranged. This denotes a 
great idteration in the state of Europe* France may of course 
My something like what Ei^kmd can say, and may comfort 
itself by thinking that It has on the whole been steady in its 
opiposition to the old Holy Alliance and its modem represen- 
tatives, and may be content to be quiet when a renewal of 
too Holy Alliance is, portly through French exertions, made 
impoasible. But France baa not so much withdrawn from the 
field of European politics as it has been driven out. It was 
the boast and delight of the Second Empire, and one of its 
prinoip^ titles to the respect of Frenchmen, that it had a 
finger in every pie, that nothing could be done in Europe 
wi&out its peririission, and that it saw, like a speculative 
financier, openings for striking operations in every quarter. 
The Frenou^ had even invented a thoozy, in which they 
devoutly believed, tliat they had a natural and providential 
right to bo supreme in Europe, and that it was not intended 
that the afikirs of the Continental States should go on widiout 
French interference. TJiis tlpsOTy* and. aU that it represented, 

. 01 fdtpdJlUo 4 liljX«air«^^o^ld of Sedan. Tlmt the French 
have got to keep quiet for a while is the most cherished 
result of the wnr to the people in w*hose chief city 
the BuPKROftS are to meet. Fortunately the French have 
other and greater things to think of. The meeting at Berlin 
does not trptiblc them while they are mourning for Alsaoe and 
are exhausting new forms of taxation. How long this in- 
difference of Franco to what is going on beyond her borders 
will last, and how for the enforced withdrawal of France from 
European politics will bo salutary to Europe, are points on 
which it is as yet impossible to form an opinion ; but for the 
present it may be said that Franco does not seem to feel any 
lumta pongs at the loss of her old eminence in Europe, and 
that the intended meeting of the E.mfkroi{S is one to which 
Branoe, if sbo had the power to object, could make no just 
objection. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S NEW ATTACK ON THjp 
LANDOWNERS. 

H aving diiq)0scd of the Ballot, of Scotch Eduoation, and 
of several otlier questions of importance, Mr. Glaostons 
preparing for the next Session a formidable attack on the 
fn^erty and local influence of the landed gentry. In answer 
to Mr. St. Aubyn he lately announced his intention of repro- 
ducing in a more comprehensive form Mr. Goschem’s Local 
Government Bill of 1871 ; nor can it be disputed thot ho is 
perfectly consistent in bis policy. Both Mr. Goschen and Mr. 
GXiAPSTONfi himself have on several occasions intimated their 
deiigna against the landowners in a tone of menacing irony 
wfaic^ is but seldom adopted by official statoamen. It was in 
preparation for a readjustment of taxation that Mr. Gosenfiff, 
hk oonoert with his chief, compiled the marvellous statistios by 
which he proved that the land bore a larger proportion of the 
public buraena in Hungary than in England. Although the 
fliit attack was defeated, the Ministers with just confidence 
anticipated that the rashness of their intended victims would 
AuRnin them with an opportunity of renewing the assault. 
Sir Massst Lopes and his supporters were unable to re- 
aist the temptation of infliotii^upon the Governiaent a 
waldtene and acoeptahie defeat. Tfaemajori^of 100 which 
a^med the expraency of relieving the lates at the ez- 
penae of the Consolidated Fund provided Mr* GLanercwi 
ngvith a dMired pretext for reoommenoing his campaign aga^ 
^landlords and coupto magistfatea. He will have lost nothing 
by toe enforced dmay of two years, for toe Ballot wfil 
have rendered the landed gentry absolutely powerless in 
any contest in which their ri^to may be brou^t into col- 
lision with toe suirooesd interests ^ toe tenant tenors. 
Mr. Gladstonx’s <^eot is probably rather poUtioal than 
eooucinical ; and he will have eohiev^ a great party triumph* 
by totbi^ toe majority of toe county constituencies out of 
tihi of toe minonty, he oan brw up toe dose ranka 

Ooneervatave of^maau If the blow could M ex- 
Hawt Loras and his principal adherentSi 
terra toe satMtetioa whidt always 
jntee> butteethtemy 
'late ramxrXnd -toe .tMJMifiup ef'liiroviMniikl 



authority from justioea to ddegatsa of rMepny^ will affhd 
toe property of tooie who wore innocetit of a dlly agitation, 
and the good government of all the rural tearicts Of En^and, 

In annonneing his intention Mr. GLAUeroKB referred with 
wdi-founded complacency to toe diviston^ dm ^ MasaxT 
Lopes’s motion. ** The aotoority of that 3 edahs!EW|^^ 
we acknowledge to this extent at leasts that 
give our best effbrts to see what can be done Unto a view to 
the improvement of the present armngomenm.** Ho clira 
proceeded to explain that all the changes to be proposed by 
toe Govennueiit would be in a direction exactfy opposite to 
the wishes and opinions of the county ntombers who had 
blindly rushed on their fiitc. ** 1 may say that, w^ respect 
** to the g aiding governing aim, we shall have in view, alt 
** any rate we shall look very much to, the following poiate. 
** First of all, to the introduction of the representative principle 
into local institutions where that representative priuoiple 
does not already obtain ; secondly, to equality and justice 
** 08 between the landlords and occupiers of too soil ; thirdly, 
** to equality as botweon the different chissos of the comumni^ 
** in respect to the ugip'cgata contributions they make to toe 
** public burdens; and fourthly and kistly,” to empty general 
pro])ositions about frugid <ul ministration and local sotf- 
govornment In plainer words, the county magistrates 
are to be deprived of their administrative functions 
in favour of elected Boards; the landowners are to pay 
half the rates, and to have no practical share in regulating 
too expenditure; and taxation iu general is to bo ro- 
ad justed to too advantage of owners of personalty, and to 
the detriment boto of owners and of occupiers of land. 
Even in the absence of an autoorised gloss, Uttle sagacity 
would bo needed for the interpretation of Mr. OLADSTOdrE^s 
I threatening language ; and Mr. Goschen’s abortive Bill of last 
i Session Biip|)ort 8 the probablcr version as an ancient manu- 
script sometimes confirms the soundness of a coiijecturKl 
omeudHtion, It bus often been explained that, notwith- 
standing Mr. Gladstone's eagerness to inflict pecuniary loss 
on a class which he regards as generally hostile to hia party, 
he will inevitably be bafliod in his attempt to transfer the burden 
of too rates from tlic great landowners to their tenants. Their 
wealth and iHc prudent liberality which has deterred them 
from exacting the full %'alue of the land from the occupiers, 
has placed them in the position of being able to add to thoir 
rents whatever may be taken from them in toe form of taxes 
by factious legislation. On the greater number of large 
hereditary estates the farmers enjoy a virtually permanent 
tenure, although they nominally hold only from year to year. 
When the landlord directs his steward to alter toe rent-roll so 
as to correct any alteration which may have resulted from 
Mr. Gladstone’s pretended measure, any remonstrance on the 
part of toe tenant will bo at the same time unreasonable and 
useless. Mr. Goscuen's Bdl, indeed, offidousiy provided 
that any contract for the payment of the owners* share ef the 
rate by the occupiers should be illegal and void but it will 
be scarcely possible for toe presont to limit by Act of Parlia- 
ment toe rent to bo paid for land. Nevertoeless, although 
the proposed change in Che law of rating will not affect toe 
income of the great iandownera, it will have the advautt^o of 
inflicting upon them serious inconvenience, and in some 
instances it will disturb their friendly relationa with their 
tenants. Their less fortunate neighbours will aicffer in pocket 
as well 08 in ^litical infiuonce. The small laudhdi^r 
who has stri^gled to retain a scanty inheritance or who 
has invested in the purchase of two or three fiutna his 
prcdesaional or commercial savings, is oompacatively at tlm 
mercy of the tenant fiurmer, who l^ws that the owner wted 
be ruined if toe land were thrown on Us hands. ' Aie rktes 
have in toe original contract been deducted firoin toe rra^ 
which would otoerwiie have been paid; but when Mr. 
Gladstone tronsfojra one half of the burden to the landlord, 
toe owner will often be unable to eeoure himself egaite ^ 
purely wanton wrong. The incidence of taxee has often bm 
to a grater or less extent determined bj tow inte 
rajumces of powerful dames; but the scheme bn; ,. 

Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Gosc^ are bent is peonlMijr 
tmguisbed byito exduoivdjr ^tied chamete 
Tim tenant tenera wbom bnijO bf^ ote of 

giatuitoue rdisf have never ento^dne^ ^ 

torilv made./. An inomia Wf wiaa/“‘^ — 
of ooon, 

tlw fOMtbUjiw -4 j.. 

intoihoa ashmraiMiv^ 
iiMtaesa -of miee afalfiiAw 




ftife aWjrtWBia Tifw ii wtet i t H M tot 
It^mgwpwjr xomjmi « ftril ectamlMit. 


fdHf ipiijitii 


gia[l4IimmWo£o«ipn«n fiuidlMei mi 

k^^taiadioft whieh will tmdeir the condiciDn of pe% woprktoie 
^gore urnMndik ihm «t meeii^ oliioQ^ k k m 
Mwllh^ it* mtiKKi* to mjttfo Imoomm ia ffitvmL A t»io 
ol|i|Pp3i j^whimbo eqool to m incooiOrtm of eigUtaen* 
iMM or Ufo iMUkigt hi the pound mil oftm ocmpel’ 
Aoeholder to mairtfpi^ and the mor<iimo* to eoU, and 
eUtedenoe Aotm that the prohtkble puemaaer tviil bo tho 
gmit Imdotmer of the oei^bourhood. Vho whole project 
woe ID peepeotiKKif^ uojoot that Ur. GoaGHEif» m the 
ym^hit whkh contaiuod hie octgiaal eohomoi thought it 
oeoemuy lo mvoot o theory that ownere were at preeent in* 
000 ^(00^ r^roamted in the looal bodiee whiohpduuniiter the 
nitet |m «e<mdifigfy|UQpo8ed that the owners ahould return 
oeeiloin number of repreemtn^ andheperh^pepereuaded 
himOelf that they would bo eimple enough to aaeept the lUu- 
eOky boon aa an equhrolent for the novel burdeou In any 
Oitemhly which impoeei or expemle taxes, a mmority repro- 
tenting 0 eeparate intereel (heobargee on idle and nugatory 
funetioa. AH pereone who are practically familiar with rural 
adoHniatration jehow that in Boards of Guardians and similar 
bodice the gentry are powerlose whoneYor they are supposed 
to have opiiucme or intereeta of theur own. It was but an 
unseasonable jest to offer landownera powers for which 
tbe^ had never asked, in couipensation for penalties 
which they had not deserved. It may perhaps have been 
unavoidable that tlio powers given by Uie Sanitary Acts 
elionld be vested in Boards of Guardians ; but the law would 
havo been more liberally and more providently adauntatored 
if a larger share of authority Iwd been alhiwod to jusUcoa. It 
will scmcely bo possible to resist the iin|iending substitution 
of eU^ctod Itoai de in counties for Courts of Quarter Session ; 
but the I xpencncQ oT municipal corpoiatious shows that the 
most eulightonoil classos ore m a groat moasure oxoludodAom 
influencti v\hcre oilice is coufoirod by |)opular elootion. When 
the local rovoluUon is accotnplislu^d, burdened and die* 
foaiiohiHod owners of land will sonictiuies, m thoir orisons for 
the wolfaro of Mr^ GLsnsTOi^ii., not fail to mcludo a special 
bonodiotion for Sir Masslt I^rLS. 


THL INDIAN BIJDGCT. 

riTirROtJGIl a CU 110 U 8 combination of circumstances the 
JL liouHO of Commons has become onco a year Uio oceno of 
one of ihe strangest perforiruuicc s know u to any governing 
body of men. The Under- Hccretnry of Stnto ioeit«s a sort 
of pii7o on the present condition of India. Tho notion 
undos lying the ceremony is tlnib suite tho t'ronn took over I 
tho go\ eiiummt of India, Parliivmenl must bo mionned of whut 
is ^ojug oil tin re, and must have an opportunity of foimingau ' 
opinion as to tho mode in which Imlmn affairs are adtn mistered, ; 
and of controlling and diroi ting ibu Govormnciit of the day so 
for as any shottcommgs or errors m Imhau adailnistration | 
may appear. But tho ilouau of Commons liatcs hearing about | 
luiua. It does not understand Indian affairs, and has tlio | 
Wisdom not to protend to understand tlicm. So long therefore 
«a there is any vibiUty in the Semion, and osabody sufficiently 
wuincrous romaine to debate matters m which real interest is < 
taken, it will not have India obtruded on its notice so as to 
damp Ue spirits und waste its rime ; and tho Covemmetit, I 
whkm ieatai6u« toprosson its measures as rapidly a* poa- ' 
iibie, is v«ity hiMgr to foil in with theso views, and to shetvo | 
Ihdia to the liiafe pmeticable niomont. Accordingly, tlic j 
UadcHo-Beevotioy oC State k made till just Wore 

PariiamenS ia pr<wogiied, but he diust be ready at any 
time when thofe may chance to be a vacant hour. A liuie 
foaetton of rime being thus carted out for him, when 
eveiy cute U mppotSi to he gone, when there ia no 
eme to erittc^ and no ene but the reporteie to 


Ofie but the 


eomporiiig and miring apriae eamy cm Indio. His enonuoes i 
]tobw]edB*i ^ appetite for focte^ his keen Imeiest 

Jn evesy denailiitMnteflQdiaii affisln, his pleasittg oprinrism. 

wfoeiy Used, all ffnd a htting nM and 
I afou n da n ti mopo in tbd rink aadgned him. He eakrii 

OehiKmlmlMtototo 

llsmeinwiff In tom 

JMnnvtoto torito.riiyambHnr fo ^ ton nny ^ arid^^pie ^ 


hhri brim euch A m ^ 

Ai^^tonuit jmp^ li# 

Utoidf onto tbn mntoitt! ef ttm toinff rimi m ^ 
grown imseiMMit aayibW rim ommm$ 

prise emey cfoaMtofna of to anae^ Mki tkwsmt 
mind ia eaek in a dt^toent tonnlA and ri^Ve to n pato 
rid haiat of tearing; ]^li«inam^ diaotoitoe an mei^ 
one, gm notfoe tto to yasa to toalii ptotori m 
amendmant touching maltom of seme momenti wasA m the 
useioiinasi of a poctaon of l a ai o n . expendirim, nod the hsito' 
pe^enny of a portion ol* Indian toxanoiu This seamed to 
Mr. Giuae Dove thoroughly mioptoi The ooripn of an 
amendment to a prise esniyl Hwas abato: andn^halto he 
had done, Mr. Gxant Burs warned to handfol oftosoietto 
! It was he who liad be«ai duly appointiid to teoito the appointed 
! composirion, and that no one else couldpoisibly have anytolK 
to say that was worth toriag. Before Mv» Fawenm bid 
uttered a word, Mr. GnavT Buirip was oortaln ibeti say whrit 
he might, he would bo wrong. Of oourse any tog he mito 
say would be wrong, for it would lead l^liafnantenriielyout 
oi the right groove, and might even make ig^noxant people in 
India believe tliat diacussunia on Indian affiura m an EngUah 
Parhanumt are seriously mnont. ^ 

Mr. Gkant Durr gave a very bright picture of Indiaii 
affiurs, and although as an official he was naturally iimUned 
to take tlie happiest views and say the best possible tbingji of 
ever} thing couutctod with his ofnee, yet ho is iranspto^^lriy 
honest, and it is satisluctory to know that so competent a judge 
can see so unclouded and serene a sky in everything 
Indian. it m Uuu that, with a kind of olassio courti^ to 
Niuisss, he Wtirnod Parliament not to bo too confident, and 
said that no wise umn would ovor say that our rulo in India 
v\ua free Iroin ail ilangcr. But this was merely a kind of 
decorous hedging, lie did not wish to provoke the angry 
Fates wluih iumblo tho proud man in the dust. The bad 
dungs of India belong to tlio unknown, while it is only good 
things that lill the lueusme of tho known. Kveiytluu|| that 
cun bo ascot tamed about India is radiantly olieorfui m the 
eyes of tho Undcr^Seciotary, and especially tho current price 
oi Toui pur Cent. Stock. Ilow any one, m fuco of the nigh 
cjuotatiou of this Mock above par, could have the heart — to say 
nothing ol the cflrontei} -to iiiovo an amendment to lua 
priro essay was, to Mr. Giunt Dole’s mmd, utterly un- 
accountable. There were tlie iUcts. Four per Cents, seven 
above put What was tho good of talking of the problem of 
lUduu (iovornment / Soluium tU wtU^ulando, it was solved 
by the gunilo march upwards of Indian Stock. And every - 
thing is in keeping with this mam and most prominent 
H) tnpiom of prospriiy. In finance tho genijral ro lult of tlio 
past year is that tho Government had half a million ludro of 
revenue, and nearly a niilhon loss of expenditure, than in tho 
}oar beloro. For tho current }eur there is an esriumitod 
BurpluB of a ([uarlcr of a nulhon, and tho cash balances are 
BO large tluit them ran bo no necessity for borrowing. There 
hue been a slight excess oi oxpoudituro over income 
in the lost few ycats, but then India has m dioso yeara 
got nearly forty millions worth of public woiks, which were 
perfectly necessary to her if site was to rank among civihasd 
nations. Meauwmle her trade bus been neariy doubled, and 
riio Sttea Cadal is tomuig out to bo as proiiiabio to Calcutta as 
to Venice. Dr. HoiiKrH has extended the range of scienoe m 
India, and a most valuable work has been written on the bitea 
of venomous snakes. As to the Ikidiim Income-tax, which 
Mr. Fawextr presumed to attack in his amendment, no one 
In Bnn^ond has as yot any concepison how slight is its un- 
popularity in India. The Indian Finance Committee has 
been hearing evidence about it, but llio Governmoot has been 
allo'^g all thot could be said agmnst it to be said, and hoe 
got ite own evidenoc all ready to be brouglit out at the rii^t 
mement for the utter conltitorion of ite adversaries. Ziord. 

I Mayo at one time thought badly of the tax, but boibso hie 
' death he ehanged hie miiffi, and ocmaiderod its allegwif unpowib 
baity a deiustbs. What mesw eottld be wonted 7 India 
perfect peace. Two hundred thonsoxid men keep a tiundtod 
and tnillioiii in oompleie •ahjocrion# The Mohonunedon 
torivol k a flsabito. Ttede m exeolleut, and tonce is eouiid* 
Gcwermnefit Stock ie very ingh, end trie only thing now ie to 
stotnerihoriy toriified,«titoto use Mr. Gaalto Dotw^s w^o^ 
to«iow res oadere ut mbinL Thinge have but to go on as 
riiey otfogolngfto^ Into muto oootinue to be as happy as she 
ilinov. 

f Bw Mr« Fawooit tosa deaf to idt this ohaforing, and m- 
'iArii|>«riria^ IndtoeAivaarotoiiacr^ 

[riUlif toFriritiiiria^ to ttervmtoawto oariainlK well 
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Indin w« are oontizmally spending more and morer irhite we 
' cannot increase our rerenne proport&onatMy. We have ar- 
rived at the maximum of taxation Prices have xten mat- 
mouflly, and therefore every department of Government le 
carried on at a much greater cos^ and the Govemmetit is in 
many ways exceedingly extravagant* More than i for 

example, nas been expended on a country lioitsefor theGovemor 
of Bombay, and in 1 87 obishotisehaldexpensesreached 2 i,oooi. 
But the revenue cannot be easily augmented. Its three chief 
sources are the land-tax and the duties on salt and opium. 
But the land-tax is a fixed amount, the salt duties are as high 
as they possibly can bo without chocking the consumption, 
and the revenue from opium, always precarious, is now doubly 
so in consequence of the resolution of the Chinese to grow 
their own opium. Vast sums are spent in public works which 
do not nearly repay their cost. No Indian department knows 
what it fiends, or how it spends it. This, it may be ob- 
served, IS not only Mr. Fawceit's statement. It is 
stamps with the authority of the Committee on Indian 
Finance, which has deferred its labours to another 
Session because the India Office has honestly confessed that 
in many respects it has no moans of knowing how the money 
goes. In this state of confuMlon, of extriavagance, of 
augmented ohnrges and unelostic revenue, the only resource 
of Indian statesmen is, according to Mr. Fawcetp, the Income- 
tax ; and authority after authority may bo quoted to show 
how unpopular the Incomo-tox is in India, and iiow unsultod to 
the country, IJow far Mr. Fawcett may bo right wo do not 
pretend to say; but it is quite to mistake the point of 
nia remarks to urge that the lucoino-tax is now u vory slight 
burden, that it is hardly at all unpopular, and that it is only 
intended to produce half a million of money. What Mr. 
Fawcett says is that there is no other resource left but the 
Income-tax, tliat the expenditure is extravagant in itself, and 
is nocessarily increasing, without blame to any one, on 
account of the general rise in prices, and that therefore the 
choice must soon como between reduced expenditure and a 
heavy Income-tax. If Uio Indian (lovcnunont were to say 
that it was perfectly aware that it must keep on Hpendiug 
more, but that as it s|^nt more it would keep on augenentiug 
the Income-tax, and that it could do this without burdening 
the natives too beavilv or exasperating them too bitterly, the 
real issue would bo clearly raised. Probably tlio Committee 
on Indian Finance will throw much light on this difficult 
matter; and it is a striking illustration of the honesty and 
sincere desire of tlio India Office to do its best for India, 
that Mr. Grant Duff spoke with great respect of this Com- 
mittee, and witJi an entire absence of official jealousy. 
U view seems to be that the only way in wliich Parliament 
nan really help or control the Indian Goveiiiment is by the 
agency of such Committoos, which patiently collect evidence, 
bring diflferent independent minds to boar on given points, 
and are under a sense of serious responsibility when they 
make statements or suggestions. Possibly this may bo so; 

^ but this is quite a different thing from Parliamentary pontrol, 
as it is generally understood. Mr. Fawcett has taken vory 
Kreat pains to master Indian subjects, ho thinks clearly on 
thorn, and reasons boldly. If they are to bo discussod in the 
House of Coiumous at all, such speeches as his ought to 
4ifibrd material for discussion. But the House of Commons 
and the Goveruiiiont have decided that there ^uill bo no 
rehl discussion of Indian afTairs in the House. They 
4ire felt to be at once a groat boro and very unreal, and 
the crown and embodiment of unreality is the speech 
of the Under-Secretary of State. Well as he muy 

S »eak such a speech, it is no gain to any mau like Mr. 

RAKT Duff to h^ro to go through the performance. If the 
whole thing had not been an unreality, Mr. Grant Duff would 
have had to grapple with Mr. Fawcett's aiguments, and in so 
doing to show bis own command of a most difiicuJt subject, aud 
(to throw l^eat light on a matter which in one or another 
is of comnderahle importance to Englishmen. But this was 
not to be; the rules of the game forI»de it; and so an August 
altemooD, and the greater part of an August evening, and the 
abilities and knowledge of Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. 
Fawcett were wasted, not that any human being in England 
or India might be benefited, but that, in compliance with a 
foolkh Qttstom, a piece of routine might be got through* 


THE AMERICAN CONTEST* 

ICTOUGH ihe reported Deinocxatic meoeai in North 
haa not been oonflime^ by later woeounts, the 
lli QiUKXUtY^a Section are stilliiot inoonsidetaUa. 

M it. th* Unkm w«« 



K Hod as a smgle eonetittieiicy, the eoaiition candidate would 
returned; But each State gives all iti votes according 
to the decision of a bore msjorHy ; and omiieqiieitttj dte dis- 
tribution of the snpjMnters of either candidate tnatiers mom 
than thoir numeric^ strength. It is not yet oertidn whether 
New York will support Mr. Gueelev, and the vote of Penn- 
sylvania is still more doubtful. The Civil Servieo|||||s fyi 
some time past been manipulated with exclusive ripP» lo 
the interests of General Grant; but official corrapf^ in-» 
volves the gravo disadvantage of marshalling a still larger ' 
body of aspirants against the actual holders of places. There 
is no roiison to 8up|x>8e that Mr. Greeley would be less grate- 
ful than General Grant ; and he would have grea^ facilities 
for rewarding his adherents. Mr. Murfhy's nominees in the 
Now York Cuslora House can at the best only retain their 
places or estsj^lish a claim to promotion, while many titoes 
their number may hope to succeed to the vacancies wfaloh 
would follow a change of administration. General Jackson's 
syKtern of awarding the spoils to the victor worked more 
smoothly and simply when two great and sharply defined 
parties were openly contending for power and public money. 
Both Democrats and Kepublicans know that their chance of 
aalary dopeudccl exclusively on the success of their respective 
factions, and American politicians, to do them justice, have 
seldom tho elfrontory to change sides for purely personal 
objects. In tho present election tlie Democrats, although they 
have no chunco of olllco under Grant, can scarcely be assured 
tlmt their claims will bo fully recognized by thoir ultra- 
Kepublican candidate. The olfice-sccking Republicans, on 
tho other hand, arc puzzled whether they shall roly ou the 
corrupt election managers who surround General Grant, or 
on the e(|ually unscrupulous agents and advisers of Mr. 
Gueelev. The two Senators for Now York, Mr. Fenton and 
Mr. CoNKLiNO, both professional i>oliticians of the most approved 
typo, have taken opposite sides in tho contest. As Mr. 
Fenton has for some time post exorcised the entire Federal 
laitronngu uf the State, while his collooguo hopes to supersede 
him in the dispos^il of places, prudent voters may reasonably 
hesitate beibro they cast in their fortunes with either patron* 

It ia truo tiuit the great mass of American citizens have 
neither tho prospect nor the desire of place. Tho politicians 
and the candidates for office may be counted by tons of thou- 
sands in a couBtitucncy of eight millions. It unfortunately 
hnppona that in ordinary times, and in tho absence of groat 
political excitement, tho organization and activity of the 
regular oli.'clion managers give thorn an inilucnco utterly dispro- 
portioned to their personal merits and importance. Many of the 
most powerful persons in the Union are notorious for political 
and private dislionosty ; and it scarcely ever happens that a 
lending politician is admitted into the most respectable society. 
In tho present election tho power of the politicians is at its 
highest point, because no groat principle is involved in the 
contest, nor is it possible to arouse popular enthusiasm in 
favour of either candidate. In spite of the vulgar commou- 
plucca of the press and the platform, American Voters are too 
intelligent to care for Mr. Greeley's affectation of rustic sim- 
plicity, or for General Grant's experience as a tanner at 
Galena ; but they are not to be blamed if they aUow them- 
selves to bo controlled by the familiar agents and managers of 
the party to whicli they may happen to belong. The strongest 
argument in favour of the actual President is that he is the 
regular nominoo of the orthodox Republican majority as it 
was represented in the Ckmvention at Philadelphia ; yet a 
Republican can scarcely feel that he is deserting his party 
when ho supports Mr. Greeley, who belonged to its extreme 
or Abolitionist wing, and when he follows the advice of Mr* 
Sumner, who was long regarded as the organ of the strioteel 
Republican sect After some hesitation Mr. Sumner has nro- 
chumed his adhesion to Mr. Greeley in a letter addressed to 
the coloured voten, who may probably listen to theappeals of 
their most prominent advocates. Among the better class oi 
Republicans Mr. Sumner's opinion would perhaps hay^ exer- 
cised more influence if he had not ostentatiously . 

inveterate hostility to General Grant* 13ie PRsamsiit on 
part cannot be acquitted of imprudenoe id iNhivertiog pelim^ ; 
dissension into personal ennuly* Mr. BoMNEa^s ■Moodiaftil 
opposition , to the ill-jqdged project of annuintf 
Ifomingo ilras the immediRte cause of his namm 
the chair of the Senate Committee of 
and Mr* SuMasa is Hoi a man , to ftngivO an 
Hr. Banks, a BeptiUicen leader of an infomer 3 

Sumner, has also deohned In ftvOnr of 
adlietton^idmwi'<Mit .the .n r e fo s efo f mt ytW^^ 

Uomi party ai» 

Bairns' is, not 
a vulfl^ agUMter' 
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Bww «f It tpra ti Mt irtim ^ aad, Mm Ctwi», Iw wni nt «u» tim* 
m^md in a hirt mSitarr poit ftr ntUi h» 'yu nllimatriy 
IbiM iCi&diioii(^ Bwm Ms Miixe Mr, 
wilh 4tffiottlity pssvmM noS tp to tlie e&idf 

comautod on tlie Miswasippi in plm of OaanTi who had no| 
tfaea liilly eatabliahed his milit^ rtpotaldoii. H tho Pas- 

« f!r had oot been oramdad, it is probable tiial Vioksbwg 
1 not have been taken, and perhaps the whole oivil was 
t bare had a diSbrent raault Time baa provided Mr. 
Banis with the opportuniQr of meetixig his suooeasfiil com^ 
petitoa in another field, and probably bis senrioea in the Pre<* 
aidantial canvass may be usefiil to bur. Grekut. 

There must be grounds which are not fully understood by 
foreignera for the widaly-epread dissatisfaction with the 
government of General Gramt. It ia not known that hb haa 
incurred either at home or abroad any conspicuous failure, 
for his most prominent opponents, are even more roanonsible 
than himaelf for tha disci^table sharp practice which ended 
in the ooUapse of Geneva. Mr. Souher invented, and Mr. 
Orsslet warmly supported, the attempt to extort, under cover 
of the Waidiington Trea^, consequential damages from Eng- 
land ; nor ia there any reason to suppose that the advance- 
ment of the Indirect Claims was disapproved by any 
considerable section of the community. In domestio afToirs 
General Grakt has had the good fortune to be in office while 
tha debt was largely reduced ; and ho has lately been enabled 
to propose a reduction of the excessive taxation which was 
imposed after the war. In almost all countries the credit of 
national prosperity is consciously or unconsciously attributed 
to the Government, and although the PitiitiDRNT is utterly 
ignorant of political economy, the protective measures which 
Imve checked the progress of trade have been maintained, not 
by the Executive Government, but by Congress. It might 
have been expected that a victorious General would retain the 
personal popularity which attaches more conspicuously to 
military exploits in a democracy than in a society which 
recognizes other forms of persozuil superioriQr. The Prksi- 
DEMTS inability to make speeches was at one time not un- 
reasonably regarded as a creditable distinction in a com- 
munity of stump orators; and imperfect familiarity with 
political afikirs is readily pardoned in the case of a successful 
soldier. Nevertheless it is evident that the name of General 
Gbamt excites no enthusiasm even among his own supporters, 
and that he has contrived to provoke bitter hostility. His i 
dozen of cousins and brothers-in-law, all in cilice, and some 
in disrepute, may account for a certain amount of scandal ; 
but Mr. Lincoln, though he was troubled with relatives by 
xnarriago who were suspected of practices bordering upon 
treason, never found that his popularity was impaired by 
fiimily miscarriagoa Whatever may be the reasons which 
indispose Northern Republicans to the regular candidate of 
the porto, it is not surprising that the white population of the 
South should resent tne pcMtponement of amnesty, and tha 
continued prevalence of military law. Congress is really' 
responsible for the policy which General Granv has only 
executed to the best of his judgment Tha Legislature which 
authorised the President to suspend the Habeas Corpus must 
have intended that he should exercise extraordinaxy powers 
without regard either to abstract principles or to his own 
popularity. There is no reason to doubt that in the sup- 
pression of disturbances, and even in tlio maintenance of 
a coeroive ^licy, the President has acted accox^g to his 
sense of public duty; but the most acceptablo of all Mr. 
GREEUnr*s professions, and of the resolutions of the 
Convention of Cincinnati, was the declaration that there 
ought to be an i mm edia t e and universal amnesfy, and &at 
the oonsfitotioxml rights of the Southern States ahoold be 
oompletely restored. It has not been ibtgotton in the South 
that Mr. Greelsit was at one time willing to recognize the 
Confederacy, nor that he genmualy offered bail for Mr. 
jEmRSOW Davts vdien he was treated by the Federal 
Government as a criminal. It will perbajpa be ffifficult to 
reoonmle his claims on the support of the white electors 
wjfeiui wett-fimnded pretanmns to the coloured vote as oita 
ijmo earliest sod most consistent of the Abolitionista. For 
WOfesseDt, aotwHhstimding the result of the oontast in North 
[ktfoliiia, Mr* Osbblet, whose csodidatiire was two mootlis 
igo not eonsidered striona, must be regarded as a fbrmUabla 
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had been laid balbre Ftoliament AtmA clearly eoou|^ that 
]>r« Hoosia had been treatad with systemstio and persistent 
dial!espeo^sndthatelvelyopportl^ been taken of thwaith 

ing and hmfiiliatmghim. Indeed the First Commisekm had 
even gone so ikr^ in defianee not only of all offioial disoqpUnei 
but the 'most elementary rules of intercourse between 
gentlemen, as to let aside the Director of Kew In making 
arranffcmenta with regard to the internal economy of the 
estabUshment under ms charge, to supersede him in impoi^ 
tent funotions without giving him any explanation or even 
intimation of the fimt, and to communicato with his sub* 
ordinatea behind his baok. Ttiis view of the cose was, to a 
certain extent, confirmed by the Treaauiy Minute, in which 
the First CommisBioner was pointedly reminded that ha was 
bound to exeroise his authority **with duo regard for the 
feelings and position of the officers under him," and that on all 
points he should communicate with the subordinate officials 
only through the Director, who was tlie respouaible head of 
theestebliahroont. But all of a sudden we are treated to a 
startling transformation scene, and Mr. Ayrton preseuta hit^ ' 
•elf to our astonished mzo os tlie weak and heiress victim of 
a scientific tyrant, we are asked to believe that Mr. Ayrton, 
the most meek and pacific of men, who lives only to make 
others happy, and who nCver, even under the most 
exasperating circumstances, forgets the rule of Christian 
ohari^ so far as to meet attacks with an angry oon- 
sure or a long expostulation, but treats them in an cosy 
** good-humoured way," has for several years been subjected 
to cruel persecution by the Director of Kow« But even 
a worm will turn at last, and Christian charity has its 
limits; and Mr. Ayrton now ap|>oals to the Government 
and the House of Commons to protect him from fur tiler out- 
rages. It appears that an apology has been demanded from 
Dr. Hooker, and the First CommisHioner threatens to resign, 
or at least to hold no furtlier communication with Dr. Hooker, 
unless an apology is made. For his own part Mr. Ayritin, 
forgetful of the Treasury Minute, bolds that he has nothing to 
apologize for or to explain. Ho ** does not wish to pride him- 
self on onytliing," Ho does not thank Heaven that ho 
is not, as some owor men arc, notorious for a ** knowlodge 
** of organic or inorganic matter.” Providenco has saved him 
from that, but it might have been otherwise, and ho will not 
ex^t himself with vain pride on this account. It is true that 
while those misguided men have boon going nstray after 
organic and inorganic matters, ho has been giving his mind to 
the ncAt subject of ** the roJations between man and man, 

' ** and the duty of judging righteously and acting justly." 

But still ho is not proud. Ho is willing to make allowuueo 
for tho frailties of humanity, and is disposed to take a lenient, 

“ easy, and good-natured " view oven of Hcicutilio atluin- 
meuta. 

It is perhaps hardly surprising that tho House should 
have been so taken al^ck by this extraordinary statement 
that it allowed Mr.^ Gladstone to bring tho discussion to U 
a close, without expressing an opinion on the monstrous f>or- 
version of facts and insolent justification of official mis- 
conduct to whioh it had just listened. Mr. Gladstone 
was no doubt placed in a difficult position, and it was 
OTident that be was trying to say as little as possible ; hut 
it is unfortunate that be should have seemod to afford any 
countenance to Mr. Ayrton’s theory, that good manners aro 
not only superfiuous, but out of place in the public service, 
and that a Parliamentary official is bound on nil occasions to 
let tho permanent, and espeoially the soioutific, officers of his 
department know that ** he’s tbore," by the rudeness of his 
bemiviour and his disregard of the common civilities of life. 

It was not unnatural toat Mr. Ayrton should ignore tho 
Treasury Minute censuring his conduct, but it might have 
been expected that the Fibst Lord of the Treasury would 
not have shrunk from repeating in his place in Parliament 
unions which have been pablislied under his official authority. 

We do not intend again to go through all tho details of Mr. 
Ayrton’s blundering and discourtesy in this affair. The facta 
are admitted, and the rules which the Treasury have laid 
down as to the manner in which the First Commissioner must 
for lilb fbture “ govern himself" in his management ot' 
Gardena, end in his official relations with the 
Dixeetor, eupply a oonolusivo eoodemnatiem of his past 
bdmviomr. Mr, AiVTcnr iottsta that Dr. Hooker sliould 
wilhdm#tlie oham of eraskm and toitfepresentiition ; and of 
•cwmothew show be no difficulty in doing so after Mr. 
ATitiNk!i oommiisei cm tlmse pomta. But it must be r«- 
that when lim made, all that ^ 

witthimiwa that die Fra Commissioner hod been secretly ' 
iridi dte Direcnos^e right-hand mao, and had 
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mdbibited him fmo ditoloting the caBimwuflftttqii Id Ul>oiik£ 
Moreover she TraMuy, in th«r WUnr of Ihe aotk JaMi «!•** 
dremd fco the Fis$t CkmmiDaiouer, fiiul it neceeneiy t» ** okh 
ftorve t\M your letter of the 8th September^ to^the Ghr^ 
’ Service (^mmkffitmerB ’* on the'Sabjoet of the OcuRiterVflMiHit* 
ant “ does not enclose a oep^ of Dr* HooKm’s letter of iIm 
6th Scptotnbott doce net contfua the whfde of the reoamaioa* 
clatione which Dir. HooKCJt makee in it, aod doee not 
** mention him by name or They ako point out 

that iho Firat CoimiiiBftioner had, in the fiiet inatonee, 
aitogother euppreeaed the fact that there woa a fundanientai 
(Itiference of opinion on thia ’'qnestioii between hunaelf and 
the Director. It ia quite pooaibie tlmt Dr« lloosjen may he 
* ** exoitahle/^ but a Parlioimmtary olhoial wlie eyelomaticaUy 
treats his subordinates as Mr. Ayrton treated Dr. HooKfiR haa 
no roasen tr> be surpriacii if ho finds them querulous.*’ 
Members of the House of Conimona can judge from their own 
i’xporience whether Mr. Ayrton’s nriamunn are easy to beef 
wicl\. Mr# lIiU)W.Y iHVKNPonT adnii]ii8t<»ed a just and 
, ;mcessary rebuke to Mr. Ayrton, though some of the expres« 
sions were URneccwmrily Ayrtonian, when he said diat a 
member who put a simple and decorous question to a Minister 
had a right to expect u civil unawer, and not an epigiam 
iluvoured with ianpertinenco ijistcad of humour. It may 
perhaps bo rogarcloil rh one useful result of this controversy, 
that it has brought to liglit the project which ie hatohij^ for 
the flinging of tiio Soutli Keniiiugtou shoe over Kew Gardens, 
mid making the herbarium a wa^ipot for Coue, C.B. 

On the plain facts of the case Mr. Ayiiton’s behaviour is 
altogether indecent and inexcusable ; but the very violence of 
bis conduci Tntdees one wobdor whether there ie not some deep 
<* xplanatioti of it which it does not suit hie purpoee to disclose. 
It must oAien have occurred to those w^ho have been critically 
watching Mr. Ayrton’s ofildol caretir that, net only lus 
I'UdeneHS, Imt hie wrongness was rnlhcr over-done. He i« 
certainly iu>t the only Minister , who has been rude and 
wrong, but Uktc blCe fteiki A j)erei8tency, a vehemoiuw,' 
may oxtmvagance, not only in the unitbrni ofEeneivo- 

of hie mamuMW, but in his eager going out of the wwy to 
do outrageous anti quite unjustifialdo things, and to place him- 
self in tltorottghly inlee posit ions, cut off alike from defence or 
retroat, and, aIkivo all, in liie resoluto ingenuity in making a 
Imd case worse, which A|>pet(ra to surpass the noturai limita of 
personal »uperciJiousnees or ofliokl bhmdering. There ie a 
etiggestion of over-acting about the whole thing. A rude 
man might ooiviaionnlly bo right, and on indiscreet oflioial 
might cover liis eecnpadou with u little eivility to opponents. 
And furthkir, it should bo observed that somathing like method 
Kay bo rlotvclK^jl in this seeming madness. If w*o could con- 
ceivo Mr. Avirr^^N to Imvo futiefied himself that reaction and 
disgust formed ono of the, moat potent agencies for intluencing 
mankind, and to have resolved to onqxloy it in poUtictil affairs, 
luiich tlmt 1ms lutUerto seemed inoxplieablo in his conduct 
k would bo expiaiuod. The doaiocraU), ibr cxomplQ, arc wroth 
with him junt uowi'or having foin^wornthe turbuleut iCudicoJ- 
ism of hi« ciulinr yoara, and attacked tiic peo^de with a aet of 
tyrannical PiifrU vi\gulutions# l^ut tho soeining inconHistcucy dis- 
ap{H^ars if wc look to tbo natural. roHiilt, rathi^r thau the professed 
object, of tho grotoaque and propcaateroiis Uulss which the First 
Cotnmieaioner piiblialiod tiie otlier day, without the .know- 
ledge oi' Ills supei'ioia, m a auhject fw tlm mockery of the* 
mob. It is obvious that if Um object had boon to bring the regu- 
lation of tlie Parks into contempt, to provoke dofiauce at' die 
law, and to provide the Friends of the People with a pretext 
im* Hgitatipu mid disonkr, it could hardly have been promoted 
more eff'tfCtually thou by tlie wild absi^ty of these foolish 
and impracticable regulations; so that Mr. Ayrtun has really 
been doing u good turn for iiis old lrieiMb» tlie demagogues, 
while preteading to toko poit Againat them. Poosil^y when 
those Kules are under oonai<}otw4wn during the Gscess, it may 
be AS weJ], aiUr the recent ONplosion at the Treenuryv to 
throw in n wacniixg to Miuktora tleit recktsss Aenha wilh gun- 
cotton cannot be idtowsd iu the back gaideneef Dowoiiog fitoeeh 
From tills point of tuQW Me. Ayikton would appear to he atsnbila 
hiunorist ondproiound pkIloBoph«xr, wlmputeirony insctiiMi^Md ^ 
tokos upopimoDs and huos of poiiay wh^ ho at hovtAllestii, 
only to render them oibmstoe and ridiculous, and to excito a 
strong roaotion the other way. He is a OacanuwiOLn in dts«-. 
guis8| teaching, not by exainpl«| but by coatoast;. a seoiwl 
patron of arts sod soie^ who tnmsties FhtlitoiQkm u ordte 
. brieg it into ooatompt* He haseevtoiitlp doge mea ol; 
sgl^eslepoo a service by wsgisg .mm OM then eamk- 

dispaiiiton hed he- . 
OMOiUsiitod bf BOM emrn awadMss sod iikhords- 
" ^ " in h iw»|imtive^ mdd wsg^. 


eoA if itidailged isr 
escaped the eftrong ^ 
provoked by Mfc ACTHn^e arw i i e riM efWdatoto^ a tmmi mu. It 
may be euggeeeed, hewewuv that in thie iwyto. lfe Ayjksok 
has done enough Sat jpment, end k antitied to the 
xelaxAtion of a li t tle oh^ty. 


ENGLAND AND TEE POPE. 

fTTHE House of Commons has within a far Abjm had 
X occasion twice to oensidsr the ioevitable efaiseqamMB 
whtoh follow from the existanae of a Ohme^ sdueb okdms 
imd Qxercisss temporal power. Pepuler dedaiinen set in the 
habit of iDeiBtmg on the abolitioa of eetoblsahesento and en* 
dowmatito; and in Italy some censtdecable stotene n bene 
hoped to solve tlio ecclesiastieal problem Iqr dm amUoatian 
of the plaueibie foriiiula of a &oe Church iu a free oSato, A 
{aoHtical philosopher would prefer in theory dm oppoeito 
t^toni of the middle ages, iu which the Stale and the Ghnreh 
were the sniae body legncdad in difiSarent oepeete ; send diere 
is much to bo aeid fi)r modem compromises whi^ have the 
effect of moderating and hueoanieiiig seotarion seal. If the 
Eomaii Catholic clergy of foelaud were endowed and reoeg- 
ni^sed by the State, iIm scandals of the Galway election would 
have been avoided ; but die bigotry of Engliw Nonoonlbxui- 
ista rendered it impowible even to provide globes and 
puitamagea ibr the prieste out of the fui^ of the Psolsetaat 
Eifitabiiiihnient ; and it becomes uecessarj to deal as well 
as ckcumstoncss may permit with treubkaome fiorces 
whicli a wiser policy might pexhaps have eontpolled and 
mmle useful. Fivo-and-twenty years ago it oeoumd 
to the Ministers of the day that it might be con- 
vonient to hold diplomatic intereousse with a potentate 
who exercises u groat, though undefined, influenee over some 
millions of the subjects of the Crown. According to the best 
legal Opinion there was nothing to prevent Lord John Bubsall 
and L(»d pALYELRj>TOH fimi ocoredkiag an Mnvoy to the Holy 
Hec ; but diere wee a traditiojuil belief that the practioe which 
has prevailed uninterruptedly since the Bevoludan was founded 
on some constitutiomil or stututalde prohibition. As the 
Atturkry-Gi^nkral showed in the rocont debate, the ponaltios 
which may bo incurred by communion witli Bonra affect only 
spiritual mlations ; but the Po|)e8 have never distinguished 
between tlieir own divine and human attributes ; ond it ie 
possible that the contemporaries of Janes H.and Wuuau HI. 
would have confused diplomatic cxHirtesies with religious 
delercnce. It is a wholesome practice to procure the assent 
of J\'u']iament to the revival of any pert of the piaxoga* 
tive which may have tiiilen into desuetside; and it wiks 
thc^reforo doomed proper to pose an Act foe the pur- 
pose of removing any doubts as to the power of die 
Crown to establish diplomatic eolations with Boms. The 
l^project was rendered abortive by tlio sci*i^^ of some 
members of tbe Opposition, who jwociired the insertion of a 
clause by which the Crown was prohibited from rsodving au 
cocksiostic os the representative of the Pops; A fineign 
Govoenment might ns reeeouably have refused to neq^ae 
any Engiisli Amboeeador who bdongod to the segukr d^D- 
matio profeesiou. It has always been toe psaiffaoe of toe Holy 
See to employ pralatea in all brunches ci toe pubiio eerviee, 
and oepeoialiy in ibreign miaeione; and the Pope properly 
resented too rsetrictume of the Act by isetoeing lb tend 
a Minister to Loudoci, or to receive on English MituateP at 
Jioino. Necosmsy buemess was transaoted Ihvou^ u member 
of toe Legation to Flotence, who reeidad at Bome in a Jand of 
<Hpiouiatic ineogmto. H was eoBtomaxy to sefoot frr Ilia pest 
a confidential e^ent of modsta oifidal rank ; and tme e ueoe e- 
aivu attach^ at Borne have nnee beccaoe Ambenieilqifs at PinGm 
<md Berlin. As B would be anamaloua to make Ike 
zupiieeeiitatore at the Vatican dependent on toe^BBgli■h IBnm> 
ter who is acesedited to toe of Italy in HemiL Ifn. 
Jaemiu;, toe present euesseror of iiqpd Lemi and. Leett One 
BosenoL, is nemmaUy an the mtaHkdniiei ta nf 
Office; md, but frr Acta el mdUM i 

and rofigioBi pmudicee^ kaan dmugldi 

aU hmmkiteM U» Jmee% nud to bhiwime^Jft»»-i 
m npacBOBSia ouffiitoliyctaB^^ 
tendance ef a Foreign Offiee clerk. 

That the Bomon Cetoolki Cknmk and its Head , 
means of etohwntoiQg the domestio i 
was oppotiuosly prsniefriqr 







huthm.* in 

■■! db teoiMB jdoIii^ b# {iiMHibiv ■»• 

‘’oMnbMBm 

Hid iflhdl Hi 'fftwf? dmmtiMi^ Ibr ifc ap- 

ptina that Aa Vkar43aaaML of A* dbatae aaid CiwBaa! 
had wapaadirf Xr O'Kcm <br Mne^^S ^ 
PKba igiuaal; Ua tkina§ aad lik canls* IQie eocWaa- 
tioil lUpitioa laid» aa k iii ai ad> bam broaghb to tbe 
Waladti^ of Hm Pchbb biaaoalf; aad ii la mot aatMAotoijr 
d»0« firagn aa ttwa ky idwwM intacfiira to puniih a Babjoot 
of tfaa Qnm &r lamrtiag to a iudioial tadbiwal. S' tlia 
GoaanuMiimmd PodUattmtoa tba Uoitid Kin^om bad 
bemaaiBacuDmaii^^ 0*Kicsfm aad bta saocoa- 

aon wiSi m waadmoa attd am iboqbi^ tha juriadktioii of tbe 
aaoiilar Couita could not ham been ouat^ by any Tioar* 
General or Legate. 'Bmmk priaata mho depend on voluntary 
oontributioDB occupy a more precarioua position ; and it may l:^ 
doubtful how fir mojr ara astitlad to the pmieation of tlio law 
a^punat tha tf imniiy of thaic aoparinaa. The Biduoalioa OoafH 
aiMMoaefB weeo not bouad to diaDoiaa llr. OXe&fe, nor to 
amomt Ua laaQaam^ to tba laaiuigeDieiit of the aohoolii; but 
mi^ uvga in tbair dafiam tba Ae oo-oparation cf Ae 
panah priaat is iadti|«unbb to the management oi' Ac 
aehooki; and the nu^ori^ pcAably holds that As oan 
only raaomiaa tha priaat wim ia dmignatod by Ae hiarmidby. 


[ JOaowiL Aifim# the promt ooDupant of Ao Holy J^ to 


timea th^ bam probably eamtounted many NinalJer impedi> 
menta Negotaattons sometimes farf, bat wiAouc negotiation 
Aere«can be no aottiomaiit of diq^es. 

Me. Mom’s objactioo to tha appotntmant of Mr. Jgkvoisi': 
denvad cofeur fiom Ae woeda of Ae Act, in ^olii A Ao Pon: 
is daacribod as Sesarreign of As Boomui btates. As Ac extant 
at' Ae Stotsa is not dedned, it might \y bold Aai Ao worA of 
Ao Act aso Mttafiad by Ao aomseigniy of the Popa^ if otiiy it 
ematti over Aa littia tSrip of land on Ae baiA of tbo 
Tibar. Tha Qcom haa moognised Aa Ale <d Aa King of 
IXJkvr A Ae poasiaoion of but it is not oertsin whether 
fitffaa indndaa Ae VaAm. and St. Peter's. The desigtiation 
of Ae Pope aa Samreign of Aa Reman Statea, which was 
caused by an oWacAm to the proper Ale of Sovaraiga Foil- 
tid^ has craated Aa unAreaesn ambiguity ; and, ahhough Ao 
Arpemg*C fiaHf . ast aiguad AaS Aa statute woa only declaro*- 
awy. and mmOmoo, an enabimg Act impliaa a previous 
dw a faiife fr lard Saanmo made u ihiaa pomi m raating Ac 
aomraigpUy <m Ua xefiaal to recognise Aa title of 
. Viexos Buumiu Ibr Aia parposa Ae naoognition which 
iatamtiwl nnad be aaaocdaA ant by the Para, but by the 
Aa Mr. Oaaoima MtonoA U e ema i hed ^ lUng Ausoso 
Aamgtttzed fay Aa English Gbrnnunant as Kiog of S|ain, 
it mhigliiy iagicol^ Aabhia titla would beaduiow- 
^idlgadby <inaau Tmaapaamdasaao^opmiattia 

okgaalad A Aa ima i aw a wa a of a ra pf a wantat i m at Aa Pafod 
Mr. Omatfi Hoam mukl pKoba% dufoiA tha 

Ci t’jStiaSrSR 
SSSlSlIZ 

miiiAoaiiispeiidfaig laidiMidAm af one wiA Ae 


periugpi dhoek aa naqpnfudiead if it ahMu 

Ahim AA AainlmAiof AaCAuxdhivu^ 
acmappeQaA A cousimw* M a Boaa«fi CoAoUe membibr 
truly mid A Ae owuA of Aa ddbAa^ amry Goyfammeut in 
Burope, indiudim adhiamade KtssaiOi aolnsewledgos Aat after 
all Aa pditkul mmei whkdi hem ocmirted, ttoe ia adll a 
gaast Power in Ae Lmiaa ote ; and Ae bniinea of alatea^, 
men is not A oansult Aalr wUifi or their Aaoriiea, but A* 
maogniae aaeisting fioia. AT half ^ pQ|mIation of 
warn unfortOBawy to baenma Mfanunas, it might he prudent 
to employ a oonfidan Ad lynt A tftah. 


only raesffliiae the paiaat who ia dmignated by Ae hieratdby. 
In ramoe, ug d s c tm Concordat negotiated by Napolsuv f., 
who approved of daapotisaei emn wham it was not exorcised 
by UinMlf« the majority of the clergy hold Acir beneiicea 
subject to Aa abaaluta dtaciatkm of the biAops, tAo 
may oc n aaq nent l y ruin a prsast for Ae odimo of obeying 
the kwr. The Getnian GoYcmtiiaiita are at Ais moment 
engaged in a puzsling oondict wiA the Cliurch on 
tha same iaiiie which ia mised by Ao suspension of 
Mr. O’Kecbu, It ia not yet decided cither in Prussia 
or A Bavarin wheAer priesta who reject the doorees of Ac 
Council of tha Vatican am capable of hofaiing Church an- 
dowmenta. Hie djifieul^ ta greatar in*Ba\’aria and in tlie 
PahAnats, wHsm Ae Roman Catholic Cliurch is established, 
thsa m Ireland ; bgS tha right to property held m trust lor 
voluntary bodies neoasaarily fills within Ae oogniximce of 
secular trAunals. Tha Courts emfiiKce the cooulitions of dni 
trust, as fir as Asy are legal; but a dismissal from oAoo iu* 
dieted aa a punishmeat fir l>riitging on actiou sconis at first 
sight to be a contraveation of law. Il' it were poiribio to 
avoid disputes of Ais kind by tbo establishment of a iricDdly 
tiuderstanding wiA Rome, Ao object would Im cheaply nt* 
tainad the payment of a moderate salary to a diploiimtic 
agent. It fi tens tlmt German Miniatem uc Romo havo not 
Biicoeeded in ptwrentinff Ae porceeut rupture : hot in former 


OONSBIIVATUM AT FOWBEBBAIL 
rVISB Gonaarmlieaa of ^ Aa Anr Wesiam oowatiaa” might 
X hava faad a mora triuia{fiaat, but aaarealy ao happy*, a 
ttma, if Aa tnaiAig A Pondmam had odsaa oC at tte ba- 
l^miig inataad of Ae and of Aa Hamiowt 9kx moaAi ago it 
was on Aa oarda Aat Aay would ba in oAse any Ay, and 
Aa legitimafea enAiufiam incident to tUaaraaa of Aiaga would 
Hava been tsa ip aiad by^ Aa aoxiefiaa whiA oinnoand uatriad 
paAa Now Aat Ae Gavurnaient miiss ksw at all awanta 
uaA next Ffabruavyi Aa OppoaMon can critfiehNi wiA UU'- 
alloyed plaaaurs the miatakaa or tha critim ef whieh MAiatOra 
have bean gmlty. Him mint ba a special atdsfiotion alao to 
Aa cooler mombaia of Aa pai!^ in having dia Ballet Bill 
behind Aahr baaha. Sir ftrariwim NoamiooTB oau cad widi 
perfict nsfity upon Cootarvatiyaa to oppose Ae prineiple 
d‘ the new Act. Raafilhmce to the prineipla of a mas- 
suto already paaaad is ii mush leas embaimaainw Aing 
fiom a paetj po^ of view Aan raaistanoe to Aa passing of a 
measttre which is still uadsr duetuaion. It ia ditfioult not to 
suspect that if Ae ConaarvativA had taken ofBoo befiiro Uic 
Ballot Bill had received tha Boyat asaaut, 8ir HTAFHj^ 
NfHt nioDTE would now have been hinting that Ao gon^H 
dernotalhEation of public qainion on Ae subject mad<^P 
doubt Al whedier it would not bo bettor to pass Ae Bill wS 
proper safeguards, mtber than allow Ae Libaiwls again tfl 
make it u stalk ing-horso to power. As Aitigs stand, ne wsjn 
tree to ho])e Aat ail hla heamrs would comluae in Jilting up 
their voioaa and decla ring Astir opinions. Aa it is aauaiiy 
Ae interest as well oa tim plenaure of persona who attend 
Conservative meetings to be known fir what they are, there is 
not much doubt that Sir SravToan Noutiiodtx's hope will lie 
fuiiiiiod. The party sgents will not inrist on opinions being 
declared when Ao necaswty of doing so might prevent ou 
elector from voting, ao that Aa resiA will probably bo Aat 
where Ae Constdrvativea are in a majority ,Aay will vote 
shouting, and where they are in a mluority Aey will vote in 
Hilsnoe. This arrangement seems very w^ adsfOod to secure^ 
Ae eolid advantages of the Bill, while retaining Ae liberty of 
abusing it. 

The honour of unfilding Ae Oonservative programme at 
Powdoriiatn was reatrvad Ibr Sir Ma;>iHn: Loras. It cannot 
! be mid Aat his ^lecoh baa rondo it any easier to answ€ir tho 
question aa to what Ae Conssrvarivea intend to do when Aey 
come into office. Conservatism, he says, is a policy of 
** bwlding up, strengAeamg, and repairing the old foundn- 
tions of our aaciaiit institutions, and it is a policy of 
amandisq^ ail tbose institutioiis *, but, at the same time, wJtii 
** the oxoaption of aasanding Aem, keeping them inviolate and 
^ intact.^ There ia a ftna aonedtucfiaal Aivour about tiiiii 
sentence, but uafortoiwleiy it is on extremely evmisso^ju 
Ibvotir. As soon os Ar MAssar Lom's delfiition oi' 0on> 
servaiim conics to ba onaariaed, it tuiws out to U 
a doAiltwm of all Baglish paniss, wiA Ac exception 
of Aat which Aids a mouApicee in Mr. BaAOtAmm. 
We are all, Libemla at w>cll as Conservatives, and linaicais 
m well as Ltbsrals, anadous to keqi hiviolato what we awi 
not oitxioiis to emmid. 8b Mamwt Iiom is not much more 
pvaoisa when be dawienA from getteialeto pnrticuhm. The 
Ast aim and object of An Ccmeervaiive party, be tolla us, is 
Ae nudntoiMnsa of a nNiBsrehieal firm of govsrbinent, and 
of tlm AreeSetalsa ofAn Bealia-M^lucoii, Lords, and Commotis. 
8in MasSBT Lovaaia a littifa kasy m his notioa of wfmt con- 
nAtatos ns Bums of the Beahn, InA potAcig Ais aside, he has 
Alindbni: wfiat ' ia tbs nfan atal object of very nearly every 
•NgbltMi ilv Puritaaiaili bdMd are more Con- 

nsnia a*''Xowni7llMn 8ir Mjuwnr Loct. 
wiawa Aa ^ Jtatm, da not ttnwwM ovm to 

*■■■4 ll( '''NiSd ar'taMV^Lom dow aat (btak it nMdful 
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to except the Crown itself from the list of institotlofui which 
have to be amended as well as kept inviolate. There are 
difrcrcncea of opinion no doubt as to the amount of amendment 
which might profitably be applied to the Houae of Lords, but it 
cannot bo anid that the Liberal leaders have shown any 
disposition this Session to do anything; exc^t submit to it as 
it is. The second great characteristic of Conservatism is its 
devotion to law and order, its recogpition of the rights of pro- 
perty against confiscation, and its dislike to Communism. Sir 
CiCABLEs Dilke might have a word to say upon Conservative de- 
* votion to order ; and some of the Bolton magistrates are hardly 
an illustration of Conservativo devotion to S.w. But, putting 
aside a momenta^ defiection here and there, no one will with- 
hold the praise which Sir Massey Lopes claims for his friends. 
It would have been more to the purpose, however, if he Lad 
diown wherein the Liberal party is the enemy of law and 
order. If a dosoription is to be worth anything, it must dis- 
tinguish the thing described. It is just the same as regards 
respect for the rights of property and dislike to Communism. 
On Sir Massey Lopes’s i&owing we are all Conservatives. If 
a Government were to bo formed on the basis of No con- 
^'fisoation,” it would have to provide for double the ordi- 
nary number of Cabinet appointments. Both sides would 
have an equal claim to be represented in it. From 
property Sir Massey Lopes comes to the working classes, but 
after the experience of the Session ho wisely treats this part 
of his subject in an historical rather than a political spirit. 
Our old friend the Factory Bill is made to do all the work. 
We are quite ready to concede, if only for argument's sake, 
that this Bill was all that Sir Massey Lopes’s fond recollec- 
tion paints iU-the forerunner of all the measures passed of 
late years for the protection of the labouring classes, and a 
measure brought forward by Conservatives and opposed by 
the Whigs and Radicals. Probably if Sir Massey Lopes had 
seen his way to doing it, he would have come further down 
the stream ot time, and have said something about the way 
in which the Conservatives have treated the measures which 
have followed upon the Factory Acts. His wisdom in ab- 
staining from such a survey is unquestionable; but it is 
allowable to suggest that in 1872 it would have boon more to 
the purpose to near what the Conservatives thought of the 
Mines Regulation Act than what they thought of the Factory 
Act a quarter of a century ago. 

Towards the close of his q>eoch Sir Massey Lopes did 
succeed in discovering a Conservative principle which is not 
absolutely identioal with the ordinary Liberal view on the 
same subject. The third characteristic of Conservatives is 
anxiety for the maintenance of Church and State and of 
imlgion against Secularism. There ore many Conservatives 
probably who look upon the Established Church with different 
feelings from those with which they regard any other institution 
of the country. It has a aacredness M its own ; to touch it is 
not revolution merely, but sacrilege. But even now that a 
genuine party distinction has at length been unearthed, it 
turns out to bo of no real value. In toe first place, it relates 
to a controversy which for immediate and practical purposes 
need not be considered. If Mr. Gladstone had himsdf gone 
to the country on the question of disestablishment, instead of 
advising Mr. Miall to do so, this feature in Conservatism 
would havehad great importance. But whatever call may here- 
alW bo made upon devout believers in the indissoluble union 
which should exist between Church and State, it is a mere waste 
of breath to raise the issue at present unless it be in pro- 
posing the health of the bishop and cl^y of the Diocese. In 
the second place thia religious devotion to the theory of an 
BstabUahed Church is apt to be but a weak-kneed devotion. It 
haa an itgly trick of giving way just when it is moat wanted. 
To judge by some G^aervative onstory, it might bo thought 
that disestablishment is a thing to be resisted even onto blo^, 
that the obligation of fighting against it transcends the ordi- 
nary obligation of obeying the law, and emanoipatea the 
maintainers of Church and State from their allegiance to the 
powers that be. But onty two Seasiona bock Conservatives 
were peaceAbly discussing in Committee the disestabliahmeiit 
of the Iririi Church, and devoting themaelvee with business* 
like aisiduxty to getting all the money they could for it 
Should the day ever come for the disestablishment of the 
Church of Engwod to be an equally practical question, we 
. iMWe no doubt that the Oiuich and State party will dii^Iay 
Hie same practical good sense. As regards aati^ 
litllgi between religion and aeoularism, Sir Massey Lons 
in holding diet there is a section of the Liberal 
^ whom seoulariam really sten^ for a dislike: 

xeligicii. But the nomsstcal stramlhufj 
i j ifi i iknireaK If it had to oonstrumaQo-i 


▼ernment, it would har^ to use up its whole rank and fili^ and 
then leave some plaoee vacant TlmgreatbodyofthoeeiriioDOW 
call themselves Secularists really differ from their opponents, 
not on the question whether region shall be tatq^t to the 
children attending elementary ach^ls, but on the fiw im im- 
portant question when and by whom it riiall be taught to 
them. A Continental secularist would open his qres b 
tempt and wonder at the way m which the term is applied 
England. A man who wished to see religion taught after 
school hours by the elmgy of the several confenions would 
be classed in his estimation with the most priest-ridden Ultra- 
montane. Even at the lost, therefore, Sir Massey Lopes gives 
us but a very slight gleam of enlightenment. If Conservi^m 
stands for religion against Secularism, there are many Secu- 
larists who would declare themselves Conservatives. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 

T he Public Health Bill has become law, and there is now 
no part of England where there is not some sanitary 
authority possessing, and legally bound to exercise, a lar^o 
variety 01 powers. How numeiUus these powers are is 
scarcely perhaps suspected by the opponents of the measure. 
Though they are all already in existence, they have hitherto 
been obscured by their distribution over several bodies, and 
by the fact that many of them have only been operative in 
places where a majority of the ratepayers have aeliberately 
adopted the Act creating them. In future both these sources 
of weakness will be removed. There will be but one sanitary 
authority in each district, whether in town or country, and 
the powers of these authorities will, subject to the division 
into urban and rural authorities, be in all respects identical. 
Until now the inhabitant of one town may have heard of 
the aatis&ctory sanitary state of another town, and may have 
found upon inquiry that this state was the result of sanitary 
measures which might be token with equal success b his own 
neighbourhood. But the discovery haa in all probability 
done him no good. The town whose condition he envies baa 
turned out to be governed by a local Aet, or to have volun- 
tarily placed itself under the provisions of a public Act the 
adoption of which is optional. Hereafter the action of one 
sanitary authority wiR be something more than an example 
to others. It will be an illustration of what can be done by 
a judicious use of powers which every authority possesses and 
can be made to exercise. 

It is of great importance that there should be no unneces- 
sary delay in carrying out the promise lately given by Mr. 
Stansfeld to publish an edition of the sanitary laws which 
shall be b effect a code for popular use. There is nothbg to 
prevent the existing Acts on the subject of public health from 
bemg BO arranged as to show dearly to the sanitary authori- 
tbs toemselves what they have power to do, and to the nte- 
payers what the sanitary authorities may be called upon to 
do. The latter object is the more important of the two. 
There is no^fear that any saniti^ authority which u anxious 
to do its duty will have any difficulty worth speaking of in 
findbg^ut its duty. But there is greet fear that many sani- 
tary authorities wUl be content to remab in ignorance of their 
duty unless their attention is unmistakably called to it li 
the new edition of the Acts is sufficiently pojpular in its treat- 
ment of the subject-matter, any ratepayer of ordinaiy btelli- 
f^ence ought to ^ able to pobt out to the auffiority having 
lorisdiction b the district b wbch he lives that they are 
bound to do this or that For this purpose, howev^ a mere 
arrangement of the statutes will not be enough. Tnere are 
many persons who seem to labour U|ider a ooQgeiiital b- 
ability to understand an Act of Parliament When the smne 
statements are put into different, and in itmlf poribaps less 
bteUigible, language, they have no difficulty b taking diem 
in. It is the presence of technicalities that confounds them. 
To meet this not uncommon case every division of the 
subject should be pre&oed by a etumouaty mdaiijev- 
like version of the provisions oemtabed b me 
statutes. The leas anythbgb explabed 
former or subsequent pari m die mtrodtiomn die lepsr 
t&ere wiU he of miaundentandbg. Any amount 4if] 
ahonld be tdeiafted whidi hdps on the primary i 
mridng dm meq wlmelecn dm mnitej audioritte 
aware of whet dm osa waist iqNm dmae eadMrides ^ 
efter they heve eleotsd disin. Wldi die 1 
pottbg.eteiy psart of saabuy law jn 
he weft b pAM 
codiM b ' eeudwto voladMi. . 
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0^17 |»rt of the code ^ which he Imui to refer is i^pUoeble to 
hisowA esse^ he lAnj^^eneljreit his demeod on the wrong 
l^er^ and be deteii^ from egAtn taking aov tvouUe in the 
viAtter hearing fiom, the Mulsxj eumrilies that thoT do 
not come under the statute to which he has referred them* 
:Shiec#Very ratepayer mtnl be under the jurisdiction either 
jlllf %ban Of of a rural sanitary authority^ there will be no 
HRSnlty in treating the statutes which deal with each as a 
o^tinct body of law. In tbia way eyery one will know which 
Tolume he wants, and be sure of finding in it nothing but 
what be wants. 

When the Local OoTemment Board has thns done its part, 
a Isige measure of responsibility will devolve upon all who, 
either os electors or representatives, are concerned in carrying 
out the new sanitary system. It is essential to remember that 
no amount of Public Health Acta can remedy the sanita^ 
defroienciea of the country unless the persons for whoae beuelit 
the law has been mode take some trouble in adtninUtering it 
or seeing it administered. Many of those on whoso Ixehalf 
tl^ intervoDtion of the sanitary authorities moat needs to 
be invoked will never invoke it for themselves. Either 
they do not care al)out being healthy, or Uioy are a&aid that 
they will offend tlieir superiors if they are known to care 
about it. In this case the appeal to the authorities must bo 
made for them. People who have until now been vaguely 
lamenting the unsavoury condition of this or that cottage 
ought not to' rest satisfied in future until they have laid the 
case before the proper officials, and, if they are immovable, 
before the Local Government Board. There will be no diffi^ 
Qulty in ascertaining by the help of the manual which will by 
that time have been published, whether the law provides for 
the particular case ; and in the event of its being found to do 
so, ail that will bo required will be such a stock of patience 
os will outlast the delays and difficulties which, under the 
best possible system, it will be in the power of unwilling 
authorities to interpose. It would greatly help the working ^ 
the new Act if a few influential people in each village or in 
each district of a town would form themselves into an amateur 
CSomiuittee of Health, and send in a report to the Board of 
Gnatdians or to the Town Council of the sanitary evils which 
most immediately call for attention. Clerg)’meu and doctors 
are naturally marked out for Uiis work by their acquaintance 
With the houses in which the poor live, and hy the consequent 
duty which devolves upon them of doing what they can to 
make these houses habitable. After all, however, the efficiency 
of the new sanitary system must largely depend upon the 
ohaiacter of the persons to whom its administration is coin-* 
mittod. So long as the Boards of Guardians have been only 
concerned with the relief of the poor, a great number of rate- 
payers have felt no interest in the elections, and have usually 
abstained from voting. There will no longer be any excuse 
fer this sort of apathy. Every ratepayer will have a idiare in 
choosing tlie authorities to whose care the health of the 
diWriot will be committed, and if he neglects to exert him- 
self to choose them wisely, he will have no one* but himself 
to thank fer any shortcomings in sanitary administration. 
Such a display of zeal as was seen in the first election of the 
Sdtool Boards would go far to make any further legislation 
on this subject a work of supererogation. 

To the return of a satisfiuitory representative body there 
muit go not only good ooostituencies but good candidates. 
The eleotoia can but make their choice from among the list 
names submitted to them, and if this list happens to 000- 
tain few or no men poMsasiiig soUd qualiflcanona fer the 
post which thqr seek, the choice will necetoarily be a bad 
one. This evil will in a great measoro be met if men of 
stuiding end oharacter in each district will put tbemselvea 
fiirward as oandi d ates for seats on Boards of Ouardiaas. In 
rnsny cases they do so, and do it suooessfully, even now. But 
in sW^more they bold themselves apart, fromanataral dislike 
to tbs pamons with whom they wooU be brought into associa- 
tion in the event of dieir bei^ elected. Tb^ hate been to 
fafeM fer this abstentioo all ahmg « because they have been 
SjHMfeetiflg epportunitiei sometimes of ameliarating the 0011- 
of paiqpesai aometiiiies of leaseniDg the amount of| 
p s ty s ri s m y mpsii^esiam dots not cenoemeveiyvtUagey and I 
afepostsvery house, tn tbe wm fe wUchsanitaiy matt^ 
n^lliem ; nod if infruetttinl pnnona show the mow hkUfier- 
) to tho larger questfsn feit &S¥ hsTs too often sbown to 
i Itmmv their conduct wSI asrit mr stroi^ 
lifSBy IW dhd hi cfiif town thorn eng^tto 

bn n nmwndttnt of . nsniftii^znfeih^ whom bnstnem iftshna 
bnio indnon proper onuMpMin fsft itgamim 

^ diftnnr iM naMwn of nMrnini dhsnu^ 
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case of need, and evenr voter who prefrwred dbnnae and 
present eoonomy to heauh and ultiiai^ aoouomy would do 
eo with his eyes open. Under an active propaganda such 
as baa bean indicated, the number of thcae mo evinced sack 
a pteferemfe would yearly grow amalier* 


ME. OHILDEE3. ‘ 

T he few men who are left at the Clubs have this week 
been provided with a little mild political goealp. It was 
rumoured that the Load GnancEixoA had sent in hia xesigiiar 
tion, and tliat Mr. CaiLDsits was about to return to Ibe 
Cabinet. The one event had bean for aome time anticipated, 
and, as they aay in the Ci^, discounted; and the other ex- 
cited neitlier interest nor surprise. It was natural that Hr. 

I Cuiu>Kiis dtould be taken back into the Cabinet if there hap- 
I ixmcd te be room in it for another Minister, and if bis health 
1 was Bufficiently restored; but it was di^colt to feel any 
j enthusiasm on the subject The fevourite who has dissp- 
nointed his backers does not disappear from the Catsfufrir, but 
his subsequent career as a steadygoiog plater ” is at the 
best rather respectable than glorious. Nobo^ doubts that 
Mr. CuiLD£Rs has good stuff in him as an official, but it is 
known that he is not the great horse be was once thought to 
be. It appears that the Lord Chancellor’s retirement is at 
any rate put ofl* for the present, and some of his friends have 
seized the opportunity of protesting against the cruelty of 
spreading a report which, as they say, must painfliUy remind 
him of his many disqualifications, mental and physical, 
for the position he occupies. Lord IlATHifiiiLST will pro- 
bably not face the fatigues of another Beasion, bui hia 
health is happily not in such a condition that he cannot carry 
on the routine business of the office until Sir R. Faliiku 
has finished hia duties at Geneva. Lord Hatuerley baa 
failed so conspicuously as a law reformer that it it perhaps 
natural jto exj^ct something better from bis successor ; 
but the new Lord Chanoolior, if he has any designs in this 
direction, will find himself somewhat em&rraased by the 
recent declarations of the law officers in the House of Com- 
mons that the law is perfect, and that in any case it is none of 
their business to mend it. Although the rumour with ngard 
to the Lord Chancellor has proved to bo premature, that with 
regard to Mr. Guilders has been confirmed. Mr. Childers, 
it is announced, will succeed J.>ord Dufkeiun as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet. The 
popular notion of the Chancellor of the Duchy is that he helps 
the Privy Seal to do notbing ; but it has been officially ex- 
plained that the Privy Seal does a good deal of miscellaneous 
work for other Ministers; and Lord DuryERiN once dasoribed 
his office as that of a Ministerial man-of-all-work, who ran 
messages and did odd jobs for the Government Whether it 
is absolutely necessary to have a couple of supernumeraries in 
the Cabinet we cannot j^mtend to say. but it may be presumed 
Umt Mr. Glidstone thinks it is; and it would be a pity that 
he should not obtain all the assistanoo he requires in the dis- 
charge of his responsible duties. Mr. Childers bMan his 
oflicial career at Mr. Gladstone's feet, and it is unemritood 
be still looks up to him with the pious veneration and 
gushing fidth of earlier years. Even if there is not much 
actual work for the Chancellor of the Duchy to do, it will 
probably be a comfort to the Premier to have his company 
in the (Abinet; and it would be churlish to grudge a hard- 
worked Minieter the small indulgence of a qrmpathetio and 
confiding colleague. There is no reason to suppose that Mr. 
Childers will not be able to provide himself with oociqNition, 
but no harm will be done as long as he does not get in other 
people’s way. 

It is possible that, if the Chancellorship of the Duchy were 
to be tMted by the jprinciples on which Mr. Childers pro- 
ceeded in his reductions at the Admiralty, it might be diffi- 
cult to justify its maintenance as an important poutioal office ; 
and it may occur to some of the discharged clerke and dook- 

J ard Jabourers that there is an odd kind of poetioal justice in 
[r. Childus, who abolished so many phuMM^ having to be 
provided vritb a rineoure in order to return to pu^ life. Thm 
eaa be no doubt that many of the objects he soof^ to iccom- 
plieh it the Admiralfy were in themselves soundand reason- 
able, butlmcoiniiutMitlm|reatmialsy^ of taUngtoomuoh 
upon himself personally, negleeting or rai^y overruJi^ 
IH!rilwiin!iiil advioe, and of attempting to buriy thr^h lefonns 
pUefe infficted giM faardehip on iwviduMa and shook the 
iMUfify of ihe eenrioei and whioh should hava been ^ead 
uw m. mam cf jaasm He tvae in anob violent haste (hat ha 
fifelile do juatfeeeven to hia own plaoti and the fine theoiy 
uT; Klufe ti sfe i ra^enilbttUr ^ wrUeb be Mrted broke 
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down ns soon as it wns ssnoni^ tostsd. SEis 
Qi tks will alnni^ Im Icaowa as tba 

of the phatttoia Bcuistl. It is impossihla to imagine enjfthli^^ 
mure deiiuste at diificuli tluui the of aittfaer^ by a 

Parliaiuotitary oflicial omt pjoftmional axperta. IMb* Cm- 
DEtts’s iniiTiagoraent of tlw navy left human nature too much 
out of acco!ij:t. I.t is not enough for a Minister to come to a 
j^iglit decision as ta what atiouid be jdone; ho must also take 
caro that ii shall ^ dene in such a way os not to ruffle pro- 
femiouai susoeptibilmes, and mtrodnaa aolkinem and ditmtis- 
faction into the servioeb l%e ea^ierts aiw apt to be 
pvejwdieed and headstren^; they nstiiraily look at every- 
thing from their own point of view, and find it diffloult 
to imdlsratand why any broad ooi^eratiotis of pn^kHc 
policy should be wlowed to mtorfeiw with wbat they thiidc 
right, A Mifdster wha put himaolf tmresewedly in the 
haiiide of bis proftMiemd adviears would no doubt seen 
iind himself oommitted to procoedtngs which it/ would 
bo hopekm to aUmnpt to jtfstily in Parliamont. On the 
otbev hand, a Mbiieter wili never be able to moke anything of 
a aervioe which is sulky and out of tompar, and fanciss it ia 
not hettig treated with proper respect. The dliSouity is how 
to hulnour imd oonoiliaite offlcials, and at the same time to 
keep them well in hand ; and it was here that Mr. Cuiluhus 
so utterly broke down. lie got into diiH<ni]ties on ovety aida, 
with iia^, civile and soietitifio offleers, all round. He had to 
learn thet it ^vas not enough to dotemine merely what was the 
right thing to be done, but that there is a right and a wrong 
way of doing right things, MTliether he baa learned this lesson 
su^enily remdsm to be asen ; but for the present at least 
he will have no opportunity of repeating the errors whiidi 
produced albh uidiappy mauhii when he was Ibrmerly in oifioo. 
Mr. Goschck luMi undone much of his predeoessor’eraili and in- 
considemte work, has restored Uie authority of the profes« 
aioual oiBoers of the Admicsity, and soothed the irritation 
of the seivioe. If Mr. OutLUsns is wise, ho will now content 
himself wtlh^ ofHoe-work and the eacamitiation of accounts, 
and let ahnke the mauagemenc of men. 

Tiie Totuxn of Mr. Obii^derh to the Cabinet may bo regarded 
na destitute of political signtiicauce. It has been his ambition 
to be an administrator rather than a polidctim ; and ho hae 
never token o prominent ]K)stticm on party questions. lits 
Badlcaham can hardly be said to have gone much bey^d a 
keen desire for economical adaiinistratton ; and he lately 
signtlised his independence by opposing some portions of the 
BfJk)t BiUp a measure w*hich his Australiim ox|)erience pro- 
bably led him to vogard without much enthusiasm. It has l^cn 
stated tlmta place in theOabiuet would have Imn reserved ibr 
flir. BniOHT if tiiere bad been any pospect of his being able 
to accept it ; but bla healtli is unlortunately still precarious, 
and his disinclination for ofHco would seem to have been con- 
firmed by his experience of its anxieties. The bitter dogmatism 
vdiich he displayed in his rooent speech could find a natural 
vent only in nii inde^iendent and unofficial position. Assuming 
it to bo necetmry diat another Minister should bo added 
to tlie Oubinet, it ib difficult to see who except 
Mr. CniLum could have been chosen to fill the vacancy, 
oven apait from Mr. CaiLDiiOts^s irresistible claims as a former 
cdUeagiw who had been obliged to quit office by ill health. 
On the other hand, if it had been determined that the Chon- 
cellorahip sliould not carry with it a seat in the Cabinet, it is 
almost equally difficult to imagine >¥horo the Pukhieh could 
have looked tor a suitable candidate. Thu young men bolow 
the gangway seem to have given themselves up to priggish 
humotmi and pedantio cxotchets, and each of them aspires 
to be a^ leader on his own account, while men like Mr. 
DouvSitiE, although they sii behind ffie Government, and 
vote witii it pretty steadily, are uneasy and distrustful. As 
far as one can judge at present, the risinff crop of statosxoen is 
not a very proffiistng one ; aud we should perhaps be thankful 
for those wo have got, such as they are. 


W’ 


LBCrUBDKl IX AMERICA. 

are to think, and os (ke whole with some saasan, that 
America is a doU coiuitry« U has undoubtiKily many solid 
ndvanlegva The Inboiuer who ia tmtifiibned Irom a Bufopesti 
dietary to a mtsmatio oooaiunption of three meals ot^meat »f^y 
need look no rarther (hr happiness, though of course be has a^ the 
a^imtage of homaittg one of the multitudinous sevetsigns of hk 
adopted eountry. Hut ftv the mofe educated damet imisl he 

glM gras, mi nfiaamm tp 
was wsM, it «mU 
— ^sssoC tlMlMVWltlSM'Qf iuuiiaH»ts s»> 
A. IfSttsf.asi,. Cimaf .aitiit stwssottia 
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homvoft wa imni a^dlspsea or two in the social scale, 
ths diaadvMKoge » noSso deai^ on the wane side. What kiiid of 
amiwBoienti see tmea, far emMls^ to a m&dUhHdass IBngihtoiaii 
in any town ontiiieof LenicMi f He mar ei^oy himm MKnally, 
md we need not hmuite toe elesilf whe«ii«r aesM enkrasiit is 
not ■iioetatsA.fai his mind witli tfas sanininpiienUf mmsm drink. 
At any vote the cotakgne ef ptoasoMS is npsadily 
For muflie he wshshl^ eases nethiag^ ainlhshss few oppottmrtte 
of gralaMig his taste if he pmsasns one. Eseiy now tad tHn 
he has the exdtement of a cricket-oMich, e review of VolaBteeb^ 
or a cattle-show. In the iatarvals, end eapemllv in the evenings, 
it is to be feared that ha is terribly borso. Ifia love of 
home enjoyments, on which he sometimes prides impeAy, means 
chiefly a hahtt of going to eleep by the doweslse bosith ee soon 
AS he bes flitished his day*e week. Homme, ee it is sa|mMsd 
that all espscity for iuiellectaal pteasuareis not quite deed vntbin 
h^ ooBte enemetic persona try to entice him fiom the bosom of 
bis ikmily by toe promise of one of those lively entertahnneiUs 
known as popular lectures. Bverybody who has attended 
end still more everybody who has been unlucky euongh to give 
one, must teel that the mere fact thatnopider le o twm o emst eeste a 
meiancholy light upon our natloDal haUte. They balp us to under- 
stand the pwvsiluig Franek sufmfcitien aa to the flm|iieeey ef sub^ 
oide ia England. If those are the bright plsoss in out lives, what 
must be the gkom of their usual monotonyP Tba diamal gieon 
balsa tahlo, with the inevitable tomUer and decanter of water, is 
enough to strike a chill into the most buoyant spirits. Aa a rule 
the perfomuinee is only too suiubb to the sceoeiy. The wretched 
lecturer who descants, like Sir Bomea Newcombe, on tho poetry of 
the aflhetiens, or deecribss a trip to the Holy Land, or dMeourses 
on the li& end wiitioip of Ur. Watts, fetds biinesu bstmptive^ 
sinking to the level or his aiidieiioe. He uStem, even ia bis'owa 
deapit^ the most £seUe of platitulea, and bite clFthe most altsnu- * 
ated jokes; he ta« the meat cosunonplaoe of morals to hie 
discourse; sod feels himself to be as much humiliated by the 
patent effint of bis audience to be amused as by the well-meant 
^plause of the nspectable persona cm tfas platform who serve, a‘ 
lime too obtrusively, as leadeie of the elagnt. It is a melancholy 

S nfbrmaoee at the bitet, and on eacapii^ from his position, and 
viug made the regular vow that hwwiu never make sucfli a fsol 
of himself in ftito^ the lecturer perhaps mflecla ritas thecs is 
something Hmoat pathetio in the eagerness with which his 
audience have been feeding themselves on the mete dry bntks of 
mteliectual pleasure. Few things are more touching in their way 
than to me the poor regarding as luxuriee what to the rich w 


mere refuse to bo reiectod with contempt ; ond it is perhaps as 
sod a sight when the luxuries belong to the intelloct as when they 
are malerial. 

In Americ^ however, the svsteni of which we have only a pale 
refleetlon in Ihigisnd flourishes with for gioater vigour. Extent- 


ally a couutiy town in America is duller than a ociunCry town im 
Europe. The total absenco of anything pmturesque in ite 
barren rectangular atioots is depressuig to the imagmatioa ; nor 
me the manDers and customs of the inhabitants oaloulated super- 
ficially to dispel tlie illusion. It must, however, bo admiltsd tmt 
they are in some sense more vivadous than their rivals. Lecturing 
is to them a serious offiur, and not, as generally in England, an 
attempt on the part of the educated to force some sort of Intel-' 
Isotoal pleasure upon their inieriois. To all appeorsnee, Amasieana 
really like to hoar a lady or gendetnan discomng upon things in 
^eial, and take some pains to get it done as well as pecsihlSL 
We will not venture to decide whkher tins taste shows that their 
lives are generally duller than ours, that lecturing stands out as A 
bright spot against the ordinary routine of or that their 
intellectual appetites are really Keoiior. At any rate, ffie kHriuriag 
business whi^ fbr a time seemed to be dedinitig is now once moie 
improving, and we have before us a pubUcarion oSllkd the Xysenm 
printed in Htston, which gives sMse notiosi uf 
the extent to which it is earned on. This Magasme is 
organ of an agency which keeps a luge staff of lactmeia 
in readiness. Country associations write up to it to give ordtt% 
imd the agency is ready to suptdy any number of leeturen, to toy 
notbinv of ^ orators" tor the Fottifti of July, Decoration Bay, 
and offitT festiviries, togbtber with voeai ami instnimeiitel marie* 
You may order the whole appantoa of on entbuaiastiG mestingwa 
oonvementlj SMou. may older a weddhdg hnokliMa fssm a Leaden 
ooafeotioiier. The Magaiine isrimply a trade list, setring fbiih the 
atteactioos of the varioos ladies gantlemen employed tovtiua 

pttinoBe. There are, it seems, from sixty to seventy fersoasaUaMrity 

to deliver themselves on a vast variety of salueo^0t»n9baMtps•l!d 
to the murical glmsae, and ftommetaphyaiesaowii to Ventrilaqidstm 
Some of the names are already known to ns. MH. MOC 

Geaend Butler ore both on the lis^ though it unpomu ibiriT ‘ 
piffiUo dwtim possibly absoib their eno Bp e a "^i*"^~ 
^reoriiiiig season. Tbso we base Mto Mm B> . 
iMmseanee ofotei^Mx. Jbaifriu MMiertimmA 
tb» knmosiie^ Ur^ iSoUtymb on ^rTVitrirnTfniiuiiiifl. 

piaushur, inA Um Qmga Mmrimmld of 
indeed, ol. the moot dM^guiibed |K»toiiam mgp i . 
our own. iritose Ibbodni in this orinM% eie not 
esteemodnhmatbiiyx^ tb» AdMic. iSe i 
rigfom ^y Urn widest pesriMt teaifl^ ISmte 







or wmrn, 

■» j oddht A Mf doanQwrtmii «, — ^ 

**** ^ ff— »" Mfci Chri t o l^odo. 1RHB«BbM’li»< 

tow «]iidb «v <Hul^ gom ro !• <tuuiUngii' Hm Wtm Waaiar 
nonotr. « 3 tewMM WwuiB ” ait ** 
imw endtodn^Mimo, Bipa gh <l>y own g Bo rt e m omwlhw 
d into tb<) fAmilinr by proiiU9iug n spick^pan new Inetwee 
not named yet.’* Of ouium, li^ tlMiw mm planty of ^ntlemen ready 
to prove by varioua lUuatmtiooa tkat Uie world 10 advancing to 
the millenuiuni, and that it wifi mst tSiero more rapidly in propozw 
tk>tta».ia fiilltiwa:fiia iaafi of I^d/«ilad8aiia»a» Ocdoitta Htomemii 
for eonpi^, axplaliia tbat Uui ** mmuaemesj of the doiW ** ia 
p atoWy babff aiibatiiiilMl In Amerioa for the acwtoeney bf 
falKCh, mSd tknt^it i»a vary bmIi boltav l&uia. Ha gnaphioally 
• m wiwiiiimt ^ the Mtlar inaidtMitktt in 
Ibnt it InffiB hievitabhr to ^inea&ity and 
In Jhmita, on tb* otlwr Uand, tlw Mlar ate 
dwa ur moat daainablo in umml and nmtweiml prognaMki” Nevarthe- 
h»a^ AainfMianatdnwotwM B^ dM^rh wo ahonld ahnoit 

knro infonnd tern dw Gokai^’a oioqiwiieo chat it waa the beet 
tbfaig tbay ocadd do; awi tlwy are peifoo% eapable of dtadir* 
goiaaittg boc we on ha idffbt aiid*H» wrong, no dn)wod in foot a 
** gewdno Mef in peo^V’ ia^ad of a ^<eold cysiciam *' ; 


and diaph^i^' daneby dio ** iMinaonimate foot of the Yankee^ 
cwnibiiMd witfa dha ami elognnt pbraaeelogy of Oreoeo mid 

BoaM.” PeraouH who requm aome ciudtemenl uu^ iind it in a 
cnrtnhi debate belWMi the K«w. Br. k'niton and the Hot. 
Dr. Ifowon. These two gendoBMrn are prepared to pefyim- 
buUte.the oonntry like a ena^ ai profeMioniil pvintiigkton^ 
having a aeiiea of apmhig mainW on die ^ueiWiou of woman ’« 
Auffinge. Br. iFuhsoa ** anmiciatna groat tmtha in abort eon- 
tencoa^ and bnvis dumi *' at hia ant^inkt with, na we rogrot 
to aay, a alight natal twang. Br. Haven ia joCM, 

wvoie, and diewiat”; bn aptwlm no qutdkiy that ho otammoca 
tbrou^ oanuMtneoa ; bnt we fanr, dko eompatative ob» 
flcofity in wbieb bai obanurter ia loft, that ha U tatonded obmhy 
ns Br. Fnitea'a ohopphig^bkick. By way of eontxast, the ad-> 
minxra of huinoiB mtmr ibaa oloquenoB may ongago Mxa. Lody 
Hoagfa, wbo baa an oneallmxt kntm called ** Popping the Quea- 
ticm,’’ wbieb is an eaaay on the modoo of eouvtahip employed by 
ditferoat natione, and ehowa Miw. Hough^a skill in talki^ ^ Inah, 
G«?ZBian, Xkiwn-fiaat Y ankeo, and otbor dialoetB«” Or from this le- 
lined petfonxumce we maty deaoeiid to the loctura of *^OUTer Optic/' 
wbobiaa {mblkhed e^ht btindmd atoiaea in newspapers, beaid«ef<irty 
volumes of books, since 1^5^. Of these forty books it seoms that 
at least balf a million eo]}ina have been sold ; and yet wc foar that 
their lame baa scarcely naacbnd England. We are gladi however, 
to know that Mr. Adame-^to uae hia real iiame^lm abairdoncd 
the ^ bleed and thunder *’ style of romsnco for boys, and tries to 
make thm admire good c£aracten! and condemn bad onoa/’ 
Here^ Itmuat bn admitted, there is a wkieeneugh field of dioice ; 
nzid it would eeetxi that tbo demand is atiihcumt to induce many 
Ameiicana to take up leotuzbiK as a proHtabte prnfotwion. We 
confoaa that we de not poraonuily desire an introductbm of the 
speteoi into Eogbiiid. In spite m aH the attractions olforsd, we 
foar that we would lutber read titan bear the best Icatnres ever 
delivered^ ami that we would much rather neither mad nor 
bear the grsat im^ority. And yet wo must cosfeas that the 
pe^'alewM of the taste is on the whole ersditablo to the ecunwy. 
The ebeuadity of mmiy of the lectixtee, the vulgarity of otliete, 
the fiatoary m pepnlar vanite, and a nunxbeT of otiMr foutlta whudi 
might be nvmtioned, am nd enmtgfa ; biit^ fm the whole, the 
grenkteet df miafortunee ia tba sheer unediilteratod sluirgiehnttai of 
miad wbaob wakea even auob mild inteUectual dimN^um xin* 
poatibigr nat beoaiioe the aatdieaoe am above it, bat beemiao they 
are Istiew it; and itmeriewne might pbntaiUy nsge that, if they am 
dull evim ia them aaMmiMmwte, they «t least tiiaw mom bapitteiKw 
of dflbnm timn wa do; 2uet aa nape that when the protdooial 
miad iiatined to emufaKtiim m. Eagiimd, it wifi show aa gimit an 
appetitefor knowladgo, mi be«Ua to gmtify it with matoctaio ef 
aeoparieroidea< 

jm. BScumat%r nNrm§mE& 
rrWE Artiol rib Mwwd . l^t wMh ■* Mniiiah. wiik mei, 
X lo oJa fcwte ikm 

fym kmdtttUk • im i vm tm f tt Om Awateion of Mm VbImiw^ 
IaAaatiBi%W«»«ipaM ia (a a wn ai ff aa ao awat a< aaMoaal 
intumit Um VaiaaaMi^ <ait|iMHw iaaadad at ^-grTl^rilff hr 
Buln ASact it tt| 73 | iww Si Ti ii i it Mh l ig l aa ii, of tia 
paMipl «aata7 h l i wi Aa t. «id lia% taraato^ jmm* 

{oWMSr n aSaaTW alS 

otum'rnm fc Qapaa* iMnariMpHia > 

» AmmMm SA af''BnraMa. Wav Mm 
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a%itete ieceii«n|ie^ tefogmpbfo towmi^ 
of "omr eato daily peean^ But Br. INifiiafar'i epeenh, wbiob 
eeemato Imea haea maaieod with emitiniam mm eiitbuahwtio 
apphw m e Ifrogi aft kia bwM% ymaMg wm& eld allln, dteMwvee 
» idimrwoilni. ftwaa ef ecMaea to %• ea|Nmiad that be wtmid 
eiQr sometbiag ef tfoe matoeedania awd fMaatiom el the 
Batoemtey whM be waa tham to topwa w d, eat et wideb be baa 
fee ae m wa y years bsaaw w mapiwii e aa eraamerit. Bat be <fid mom 
than this, w toektheeppoatotthiyto ||toe what la Was 
eacad hmida ai%bt have heaa a aura enparfoikd akntebr, white in 
reidlty iteeatatea a vbtid end ertekid appatemtiau of the «ii%m 
ami growth of Uidy«toity edacatkm in ISinone. It tea tiibtect<u> 
which fow menare so well quafidedto ipealr,eaid ba bamUsid it 
with that depth end fuwumoy of tearototj^ intoUeotual piwp 
and breadth of moral sytnpamy, and that ardmit bat iatefiigtint 
pa^ottem which wilt iSb eaca oa moogalard aa duivaotwMv 01' 
the afamtow by ell wiio «m fomifinr wiBi him personally «>r 
through hia wnttngs. We oanuot dh more hem fkan rcurruitrcc 
the salient peiuts of a diseuumo wbteh oocupted nearly 
hours ia delivery, and wbieb well dtw^rves to Ite rand in Adi by 
thosB 'who arc in a poNitkin to study it t&c thomsalvas. 

Br. Ddllingar bagiui by referring to tht^ hmt aonaalidittien of 
natiniial unity a tbousimd'ycara ago under l.iouia the (lermtin, and 
its mvival 1^ yoair in the new Gcmnoi Bmpive. fiitute rluut 
the University of Mntdeh hm been the limt to oalete\Wv 
nfulToniary, umioh tons attnina a soft of national inip(irtatiae« (Uui 
the mom m na tho diderent Gorman Universities are 
united, aud them is a iVmuent intenihan^ of prafeasom mai 
stndanCs acmtiig them. The omporate idea which was tvi 
powsrAil ill tiie middle ages, bat was a'hofiy wanthig under the 
old govemmonte, whether demoonttte or of Orcetis md 

fteme, could alone msko puesiblo the foundation of 
AS independeitt (rommunitten, with their own tighte and pr|v«li t 
bound together by a oommtiiuty of bitenosts hetweou tsfudr. '.-A 
and tattght. Among snob msdrtutiims tiio University of 
for a long time atc^ supinme, and Farte hentnic,' for 
than Komo, the iatidlectoal maiiwpolis of Western SiUiv.},)v. 
it was a cnmtnon aaying that, as itniy had the sfffsrtAHifoar nM 
(teemnny the France had the tfmtlmni, Far lu 

characlor were the Italiati Univomhics, which began to 
in the twulfob centurv. hut never approaeht^ the thnologiaii/l iiTi.i 
liternrv eminence of imris and Oxford ; their aim was praijlkn.!, 
find the studiee pbicipally cultivated w«ra jwvbpnidrufm nn^'I 
invdicine. Their origm and system worn of a etottal mid piiri^l y 
(ifrniommtic kind, without any recognlfled authority aiAd imaitSim im 
(J harcb <v 'State. Two or tbroo profmsors of canoe iwm civil low 
and nuMltemo combined to form a University, and Mtudonts griiciu- 
ally gRthered round thoni, but tie prosperity was at beat fiiioUmiir^ 
ntid luirortaiii. Leo X. foundod the tiaptenaa with cig'bty-«‘i;rio 
pFofofNMua, but a few yeaia later Oioment VI 1. divoit'^d tiio 
doKimnoiits to othw objects, end its days of jiroHpf'j ity wim** 
gone for over. The teachoni nt Ibaao Unhoiidti^*^ bad no cta** 
{wrate datm or and ware looted on timply ns imiii 

Agents, for the •QPi>ly of a tnarketiihte cemtmodity ; thero xvss 
no peniut loctf ae at O'xford, ao wouso of |md« hi baiongiiig to 
a great mstitotiou oither among the tenchara or the uugbt. 
Bologna, howev«<r, has an htetorioal tmportanco as the birVti* 
place and chief homo of the allied aoitaiacs of Ikimaii civil low 
ttiifi canon law, which (exorcised so large on iiiAmmee on 
dovelnj^enc the I’upal Autocracy; Alexfcndsr I'll., litoe- 
oent 111 ., and Innocent IV., the great founders of the hs<i 

taught or stodteil tbw. O'hera, too, the German Htnperoni tesrut 
lessons of abselutism dorived from the maaiTne of ti»o obi Rotnety 
Empire which they were supprMxtd to inherit, md opextiy proetehiU'd 
their auporiority to tew. runs, however, enerteil • 

oxiiuence than tiie Italiati Umvemiiioii on the tmtional life of 
many, throogb the crowds of studeiits wbo ftochiMl tiiiiher liovti.:: 
as yet ho Uiiiv«nitti< 3 s of tiioir own, and who brought bock wi; b 
them the Frenob spirit end kngiiage on tbeir Tutum. But 
where the eutiemtim was a very neentw one, and the enttre ab- 
SQUon of any historical and critioal sense telt unbrnnidi^d room 
tbedomuMmee of Itetion and forgeries. Two men, in Gecmmiy itfui 
lbt|^and,mde the tirat attempt to hmak the ice : Atbevi the cimni , 
who has been not inaptly oiified the Huiufaelat of lite age, mui 
Boger Baeen, both of whom Ubeussd to tntecduee the stuiiy 
netomi eeieacm while Boger fiaeoa also paved tike way fSor tliu 
enkteation of week Utamtace. 

And now the tune was eeino 'for Gennany to teko bor port 
m the acadamiaal fife ef Eusopo. The ancient Univinwiics 
efFM^rhefoitiy Cmnlnldge, and Botegon own no foimeter nud 
ne •aaninakle date of mstitiitisn^^tbey we» a xmtasai growtii/' 
Bos It wee the patooes, eecnhm and spiiitiNl, wbo la the 
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movoment of which nonon and D'Ailly were Ibe lecognbad 
]«*adnr8, and were all united in proclaiming the auperiority 
of Councila to Ponee. But all hope of on effeotire reform 
was shattered by ^ the desertion of Frederick 111 to the Papal 
party, and he forced the University of Vienna, by the threat of 
wkhorawiog iU endowments, to renonnce the Oonncil of Basle. 
Meanwhile a distinct but cognate movement had been originated 
at Oxford by Wicliff, and was taken up at Prague by Hass with 
greater immediate success, while a third University, that of 
Wittenberg, eventually gave it the form in which it hae exercised 
so momentous an in6uence«on the subsequent history of the 
Ohurch. The Univenitioi^ too, in Oenuany rather than in Italy, 
be<^me the nurseries 'Mvjvii} of classical literature which, 

however ntttoltieh^ ah alliance was intended or acknowledged on 
either side, materially aided, the progress of the Reformation. 

Three more Geitaan Universiuee, at Greifswald, Freiburg, and 
Basle, were founded shortly before Ingoldstodt (in 1472), and 
Tubingen a little liiter. Paris was the common mother of them 
all, and Ingoldstadt borrowed its statutes from Vienna, which 
had received them from Paris. It was a dark period in 
the political life of Germany; but for a time, from 1404 
to 1 5 1 8, Ingoldstadt gainea celebrity for its classical teach- 
ing under Conrad Coltes, Lochor, and Beuchlin, and the 
historian Aventin was its most distinguished ornament. The 
number of student^ however, was not large. Then came the 
Befonnation, of wnich Wittenberg was the centre, and the 
new Universities of Marburg. Khnigsthuro, Jena, Altdorf, and 
llelmstadt, wore founded for its promotion, while Leipsic, 
Jlostook, Groifswald, and Heidelberg joined the movement. 
Prague and Vienna, which adhered to toe old faith, wore almost 
deserted, and Ingoldstadt became, and continued for two centuries, 
one of the chief strongholds of Catholicism; there, as at all 
the German Univerritiea Catholic or Protestant, theology 
overshadowed every other faculty. It Is curious that at a period 
of such intenao theological energy throughout Europe, Paris, which 
had long been ''the Queen in that region to whose decisions every 
one submitted," entered on her period of decline. But the causes of 
decay were external, and are not diiQcult to explain. The place 
iteelf, which was now the constant scene of civil strife and blood- 
shed, was most unfavourable for learning. But. more than that, the 
Immediate neighbourhood of a Court whicn claimed supreme 
control over the minds and consdencos, as well as the lives, of its 
subjects, made aU freedom of writing and teaching imp^ble. 
Thus in 1624 a Koval decree forbade on pain of deaw any diver- 
gence from Aristotelian dixstrines on physical and metapbysioal 
subjects, and Louis XIV. would have instantly lodged in the 
Bastille anv professor who contradicted his opinions. It is 
not wonderful then that during the seventeenth century Paris lost 
nine out of hor forto colleges, or that, while two-thirds of the 
most distinguishod Uennan writers belong to the Universities, 
scarcely a suigle name eminent in French literature since 1660 is 
connected with the Parisian or any other French University. 
i*]uforcod subscription to arbitrary professions of faith complete 
tlio work of degradation, and when at last the University fell with 
the destruction of her property^ the event was hardly noticed, nor 
has any French Government since the Revolution tnougbt of re- 
storing it— sfiam perisre ruina, Louvain, which had long been a 
ilouriuilng University almost Qt to compete with Paris, was strangled 
under a tumilar system of coercion, and her one great scholar in 
the last oontuiy, Van Espeii, hod to fly for his life when an old 
man of eighty-two. Leyden, on the other hand, founded by the 
i^oe of Orange, and with rar smaller resources, has produced a 
long line of illustrious scholars, and known no period of decay ; 
wlme Uie Spanish and I’ortuguese Universities, which once stood 
so high, have suffered a total and tragical eclipse. But with the 
eighteenth century the German Universities received a new lease 
oflife. The great reaction which began with the foundation of 
llidlo and culminated in the foundation of the Universities of 
Berlin and Bonn, also brought about the removal of the Bavarian 
University, first trom Ingoldstadt to Landsbut in 1800, and thence 
in 1826 by King Louis to the capitid. 

We cannot fouow Dr. IXillinger through the long catalogue of 
illustrious philosophers, linguists, historians and divines who 
have adomod his and who naturally find honourable 

and anprooiative mention on such an oocasion. It includes 
^obelluw. Baader, Savigny, Feuerbach, Stahl, Windisebmann, 
Sailer, Hfihler, and many other memorable, though less widely 
(^emted, names. When he comes in conolurion to dwell 
on the present and futuro of his country, he points, as might 
be expected, with pardonable pride to the bright proe]^ 
opened before her through the restoration of political unily^ 
and to the mission assigned by general consent to the Germans 
of enriching other nations out of the fulness of their eoientifio 
and litaraxy wealth ; though it must be remembered that in former 
ages they nave leomt muok successively (tom Italy, (tom Franoa, 
and from England. He trusts that the single-minded and mi- 
wearied pursuit of truth for its own sake will always oontbne to 
ba a diittnction of Germany, and that she avoid that vietous 
oentialisatioa which, in intellectual culture as in other matteii^ 
hoe proved the ruin of France. On one importaat point ha 
C^eatlljr eonmieiids theaacampleof the English univuritiesto the 
of his own, when he thinks that the OoDege mtem 
^maiiuest and cerious defect And notaecmeel 
idiiira ^he danger of sensualism and materialiom 


harbinger of national decoy. Against that danger tim UniveN 
sities, if ern^ they ere true to their high noeiSon and dntiai^ 
will provide a sure detonoe. "Lsi us thso," are the oondn^ng 
words of the disoourseu "continue to Ishour inde&tie^y, in a 
pure scientific spirit and with loyal self-devotion, to build up the 
one temple of truth. That will be an imperishable monument 
surviving all changes of fortune, of the honour and gieateg^ 
Germany." 

TOURIST TALK. 

I T is a white day for the tourist when he tot finds himself in n 
spot out of the reach of tourists. If it is not an unpatriotio 
sentiment, we may say that it is a white d^when he mt finds 
himself out of the reach of his own tongue. We do not mean whan 
he falls in with a really intelligent native who pays the stranger the 
compliment of speaking to him as a guest in his own tongi^ mstead 
of requiring the guest to speak the tongue of the hoet. We mean 
only that confi^ babble of our own tongue, broken up and 
mingled with half a dozen other tongues, which besets the ear of the 
traveller as long as the necessities of geograpW drive him to abide 
within eyeshot and earshot of the tourist We need hardly stop 
now to draw the marked distinction betwMn the two eln se et "-" 
between the traveller who has a rational object in his traveUiim 
and the tourist who has no rational object in his touring. It & 
pleasant to get away from crowded haunts and huge hotels— in 
short, from the generally cosmopolite form of being — ^into 
places which the sightseeing crowd nas not yet learned to infest* 
and where the land and its people, their ways, their tongue, and 
their buildings may be studied without let or hindrance. In the 
groat hotel, in the place of fashionable resort, you are hardly a 
human creature. You are not a man^ but only No. 235, treided 
no doubt, like all other numbers,' With stately civility, but not 
entering into any kind of human relation with any body. But go 
out of toe ^aten track into the regions which Coox’s tourists have 
not yet invaded, and besides the pfeasnres of quiet you can find less 
pretentious houses of entertainment, providing lodging and food, 
which, though they cost much less, are to the unsophisticated mind 
qmto os go<^ as anything to be had in the more stately palaces of 
Koln and Geneva. You are a man, and, as s man, somewhat of a 
brother. You are not a mere number, but a creature standing in a 
human relation to everybody, from the landlord to the boots. In 
short, you have to deal with a landlord, and not with a lessee or a 

K rietor or a manager of a company ; you are not in an esta- 
ment, but in an inn. And, what is specially precious to tra- 
vellers who wish to keep their heads clear for the subiect of their 
travels, the foul practico of shutting up every possinle window, 
which seems to reach its height in picturesque parts like Wiesbaden 
and Schwalbach, is far leas rampant in places where the minds and 
too UOS68 of men seem to be less perverted. In these lowlier 
quarters one is never hindered from opening a window for oneself. 
Nay, instead of the merciless savages who In more polite quartern 
soem to make it their chief business to shut up every crevice by 
which toe least sniff of the breath of life can smuggle itself in, we 
have even known a discreet waiter open a window of his own ac- 
cord, with the befitting comment that fresh air is a go^ thing. 
The painful fact is that happy regioios of this kind are daily grow- 
ing smaller ; the tourist is ever annexing some fresh territory, and 
whatever he annexes he corrupts. He turns up in times and 
places where no one would have looked for him. One might 
have thought that Switzerland in the month of NovemW 
was perfectly safe. Yet we believe that we nut on record at the 
time that a genuine specimen of the Britisn tourist was seen 
in that month between Bern and Luzern. It was he who^ 
on being told of the meeting of the Federal Asmmhly— whiidi his 
Swiss Timn forgot to mention— supposed^ with an unlnol^ oon- 
eeption of the most decorous Parliament m the world, tlmt the 
Republicans must be " much more froe-and-ea^ than we are.” But 
afm all, in this tourist some good thing was found; he did know 
that Switzerland is a Republic ; he md not, like Chief Just&se 
Whiteside, look on it as a confederation of small kingdoms. Jfot 
toe traveller whose fote eonstnins him to face the tourist on Us 
own ground and in his own seasons hears more marvelloas thiiM 
than toia Let us conceive the^nquirer standing on the Miif 
above Heidelberg and trying to find out whether he really can, as 
he has been told, see the towers of Speieiin the distanoa It is 
something to know whether^ in the desolation of 1689, to buia- 
ing nunstez and the burning palace could bo eeen at a ringto 


t^ce— watcbfiiM, like thoM &om Troy to Aigoi^ totdl ft. Hii^ 
ChriotiuiKing wluitgloriott.h«.aewudQiii» AnotWMtadM^ 
bv, Moing fomobodj lodldog at wmathiiig, Badly .An 
of a apy-gian. Oae good tom dMWfw aaothiLaad th."p 
oaonot ww halp aning tbat it ia Spaiar for «liiw ba la ba 
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whhA was lost hy m suddaii pauas — uapioniptsdi wa m bound to 
•sy» by or uquor of any kind — bstwasn Ae srtiels and its 
anbstsn^Ye, Only a faint ejaculation foliowod— Mias Somebody 
wot there"— leaving the tmvoller with the vague impression 
that the onknown Muo, who at least went to see the city which 
WM fatnoos for something, had the more inquiring of the 

rBut greater thinga still may met with. Let the traveller be 
on the une between Frankfort and Aschaffenbiiig. He is musing 
perhaps on the appearance of Joeephujs Augustus, Pater Patrimi 
and the rest of it, in his wig and breeches in the Rtimer. Or he 
is muaum on the daring of »e Frankfort poet, whoever ho was, 
who took the glibly«running Uncy 

Urbf Aquenais, urbs ngalla, 
and changed it into such a limping eadence aa— 

Frsnoolhtdeaiis mto regalia. 

Or, M he nears AschafTenborg, he is Irving whether he can re- 
member, or whether he ever Imew, why Lambert of llerafeld was 
so long called liCmbert of Aachalfenburg, and further whether the 
minster of Aschadenburg was regular or secular. Meanwhile his 
carnage is boarded by companions whose thoughts run on quite 
diderent matters. Enter the British papa, comfortable and self- 
complacent, at the head of his household. What will the moralist 
say if the traveller confesses that he shrouded himself, as it were— 
or, to use another metaphor, docked himself in peacocks’ feathers — 
by answering some trivial remark in such Hign-])utch as ho could 
muster P The small — wo hope harmless— trick succeeded, and 
the tourist household began to discuss things past and present 
after their own fashion. They had been at Coblens ; they had 
been at Trier — they called it TVier, and not TWwai, thereby awaken- 
ing hopes which were disappointed — and Trier was pronounced to 
be a very interesting ci^, with the drawback that it was not 
blessed with a single good. cafi. But as a man, and that man not 
a Briton but a llomance-speaking Swiss, once declared with some 
sconi that '4a chose la plus inti^reasanto h Itavenne est le Piuoi," 
so the chief thing which had struck our tourists was sonio attempt 
at being funny on the part of the verger of the Cathedral when, 
it seems, they had, with genuine tourist importiniuicc, been trying 
to find out whether he really believed in the Holy Coat or not. 
From Trior and the church discourse turned to Conlenz and the 
army. A tale was told of brutal insolence on the part of a 
German officer towards a civilian of his own nation, which wo 
forbear telling, because very likely it is not true, and becnum» the 
beauty of the story lies in the comments, which are of exactly 
the same value whether the story be true or false. Tho Britisn 
father remarked that " the Prussians seem to tn^nt the Gormans at 
Coblens Uke a conquer’d people." A daughter, evidently with a 
certain gltinmoring of facts, at least as cornpnrod with her parent, 
put in, "But there are a.s many (lorinans in tho army as 
there are Prussians.” Thcfn, after some lees distinct savingH, 
C4ime the general agreement of tho family ciiolo, ** Hut tno 
Pnuwtans have done so much for tho Germans thot they must 
put up with a go<»d deal from their hands ” — the particular 
story told being ju.st the kind of thing with which no people ought 
Uy put up at tho bands cither of strangers or of countrymen. Now 
what kind of people can these bo who cross the sea and go u long 
way into strange lands, and yet, neither before they set out nor 
while they aro on their touring, find out anylhing better than 
Ibis about the history and geography of the lands tlirbugh which 
they are passingP l>o they loirly* rc'present. the great British 
public and its literary reprt^sentaUvo, the gfuieral reader P Dues 
air. Heave, for instance, believe that to oppose Prussians to 
Germans is a logical division, like opfiosing either l^russmns or 
Gormans to Frenchmen or HpatilardsP Was tho Timet, in this 
state of mind when, not so many years ago, it told us, as the last 
piece of news, that Prussia had just joined thu /oUcerein f If any 
of these personogss W6r<) <^^11 entreated by natives, say of York- 
shire or of Devonshire, would they say that Yorkshiramcai «tr 
Devonthiremen dealt w'^ith the English os with a conquered 
people P If thi^ would not, the one alternative c^'oeture to 
which we are driven is one somewhat farfetched. The British 
public is, perhaps excusably, misled by the contrast between tbo 
maps of the last centuiy', whidh show only a small Prussia Jving 
outside a large Gennsny, and the maps from 1 8 1 > to 1 866 , which 
show Prussia increaBed by a large slice of the (hirmariy of the earlier 
map. Fbth^ indeed the general reader and his literary purveyors 
mav look on the Prusman conquerors of Oemisny as being still the 
awfol Paymm dogs on whom the Teutonic kbighu made war, 
namkess of verbs m mi and worriiippers of Perkuns the God of 
Thu^bnr. What if the Holy Coat, aboul which the British fiither 
rntMTineivy with the verger, should be displaced in favour of some 
heiSeii fetnih P What if the minster of Kbln sh<;t|]d be floisbed 
odj to be dedicated to mm idol brought from a land yet further 
east than that frinh which Sir Walter Scott so kindly imported 
Zemebock for ^e worahip of our own fotefaihers P 
^2|||kankoweYer, we may have to put up with a simpler exphliia* 
UM* It hi evident t&at Messes. Bradshaw and Co., who, as we 
^IhoeiviL am gieal authorities with the tooiiit world, are of this 
lenandem^ way of thinking as esgarda Germans and Ptussiaas, or 
vMhevolaway of thiakliig y^it siu^ tenunbidile. A gtimpaeat 
tho iimAl of the gmt pru£tal oebgi^em levealod to ns odBl 
luomwauMhliiorionot .h^ our tourist 

Thm^^gmtfiriiriOidmtheti^ 

er»*Gemstt Badtmyi," and " 

BaPwaya*’ If "HeisisdMi^" why' not ako 


sbdhe " it might bo unbeeoming in na to arir« But the divimw 
makes it not unli^riy that some tmTaUer who m luoky far Ua 
company may some day oome in ffar a Hessian, as wall as a Pmo* 
rian, oonquest of Gonnany. Soeh a theory might aound hard eU 
the nearat approach that Germany can show to mtiooMom or 
ehorymm, on those Ohatti who boimt that they, alone of sll the 
Teutonic tribes, have ever since stayed in tho pUoe wbeie history 
Jimt shows them. But supposiii^ that On oiuoer of any kind In 
the service of the Grand Duke of Hemen should deal with a 
oiUsen of Mains as badly aa the Prussian ufHear is aaid to have 
dealt with tho oitisen of Coblens, what oommont oonld the Britiah 
tottriat make on tho fact except that " the Besaiana treated the 
Germans like a oonqiierea people " P 
One note more or Tourist Talk. The desoriptlon of the oflenoe 
committed, or said to have been committed, at Coblens was ao- 
companisd by a further statement thatfnim Oobloni to some other 
point on the llhiue was a " very pleasant ride " Now if the 
journey was made either by the nmwsy ur by the slower process 
of the ImjHirial post, far bo it from us to conipltln of its being 
spoken of as a '' ride." To turn to our old-laabioned standard 
on such points, we find tliat righteous Jo^ph and wicked .^Vliab 
and the mixed character Jehu, with bis friend Jcbonsdab, are all 
recorded to have ridden " in chariots. But if the disoourse was 
I rightly reported to us, the ride was dono on board a Rhine steamer. 
Such a flight at once raises tho British tourist to the level of 
Icelandic scalds and Old-English chroniclers. We commend this 
new form of an ancient metapbor to Mr. Brown, author of 
I^mdon^ And we cannot help suggesting that, in memoiy of 
such a metaphor, one of tho inland bonios of tho wave, one of the 
" yb-hengestas " of the great German river, should for the future 
bear, iiistead of the names of human* and living princoSi the more 
attractive title of the Uippopotamus. 


THK IKISII VOTK. 

T he Koogb debate sputtered itself out in tho small hours of 
yesterday morning, and tho adviKaios of priestly intiiiiidatiori 
have tho satisfaction of knowing that Mr. Justice Keogh’s judg- 
ment has been sustained by a large majority in the IJouse of 
ComoioiiB. There i.H no rc'Hsoii to suppose, however, that the 
Home Rulers and the clerical party, wlio aro just now in alliance, 
will foil to extinct political capital from this subject fur 
uso at tho olectious ; aud they Jiave not lost sight of the 
fact that thoro ii a largo body of Irish Roman Catholic 
voters on this side of hit. Qcorgo'a Chonuol. Every- 
body knows whnt the Irish vote means in the giuat towns of 
the United States; and it is not iitinrobable that boforo long 
wo may see soiuothing liko it establisnod in our own oouriti^. 
We are now beginning to realise some of the donsequences of Mr. 
Disraidi’s Reform Act. At first its operation was naturally slow 
and gradual, and to those who l(K>kod only at the surface it teemed 
as if the loiip in tho dark had boon not much of a descent after 
all, and solid ground hml boon iKsm and safely reached. In point 
of fact, the classes who wore suddenly invested with simreme 
power have only l>eeu learning by degrees the extent of their 
authority^ and tho Is^st means of turning it to account ; or rather, 
perhaps, it would bo more correct to say that skilful agitators and 
wire-pullers have been duk^xivering tho value of the weapon so 
temptingly placed at their diMposiil, and havo been making ^eir 
arrangements accordingly. It is staled that on Monday Arch- 
bishop Miiuning, sunpojled by fiftotm liriosts, presided at a 
ineeting in London, which bo Imif etmvened for the purpose of form- 
ing on Association for the nupslration of Roman Catholic voters, 
and Ml which it was arrnngoa that the priest of each "mission" 
station should bo ebairtnau of an election cniiimitiee. The Irish 
Homo Rale Association has abo bad a meeting at Manchester 
aa a bid for the Irish vote. The speakers were not men of 
mark, and the speeches threw very little light on the objects of 
tho Association ; but it was made abundanii v clear that an attempt 
would be made to organize the Irish of the large towns Into a 
compact voting nower, which would be under the direction of 
leaders, and couid be used as occasion required. Mr. Kenrick, 
who appears to bo an agent of tho Home Rule Assi>ciation, 
sod who had just returned from a lour of political ingpecUon, 
assurod his countrymen that in the great constituencies they 
could always turn the boianco of parties if they exerted them- 
selves, and tho result of his calculations whs that in the gneif 
strongholds of what ww called Liberaliim in I^ngland, in all the 
large towns, tho Irishmen could dictate Ut the present Ministry, 
or anv other Ministry who sh<m1d be candidates at the next cdec- 
tfons.^' In tho Midlands, in the West Riding, and in l^itncaihire 
the Irish had, he said, enormous influonce if they wonld only use 
it in concert. In every largo town there ought to be an Irish 
party wrhieh should belong neitber to the liberals nor to the Con- 
servatives. but should support whichever side offered the bast 
tenns. This is not perhaps a very pleasant promet, especially 
when It is vcniemberod what have been the results of the Irish 
vote tn America; but it is obvious that the Irish have the same 
rij^t as tdfaot p^ple to make the tnost of their voting power, and 
® more legiUmate, in a sense, than ihepropised com- 
mnhteiL The Home Ruloirs have been accused of being only 
Faniine In disguise, and the Fenian proclivities of the Irish 
pojnlltikm df Hanebbstet are suffimontiy notorloua But it it 
I .CMOffy something gained that Feiuans, if there are any left, should 
I iiiiile for the p^rpom of ^^semHng nuunbers to rsprasent them 
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ia Pn«UaiB6Rt, and to atgite ia teoar of Utohr poonUar vwm, 
of ahctoUng down polioraian in tlsa atKott, and 
it)» another attaok on Cheater Oaatk* Tha urtmi thing ahont 
l^iJiiiaiiiaKii woa ata vlokiKa; take away tha vblancai and, 
fooliih and unpaactiwda^ it ia only a laarfal form of 
a^ritation like the Teotolallani’ Alliaaoe, tha IdberatiQXi Bfxslety, 
m tha league or . byateoeal HasMiUM who iaaiat up<»i tha tia- 
Ti'atrifitad pronagimon of dMaaa« Btr George Bowyer, who 
prjeaiihjd at too maatmg, and who wiU not be auapactod of 
feniim f^mDathlaa, tboi^ih it niay periiape he aaeunii^ that a 
Jhjiight of Malta would not engoge in a movamant which did not 
pi'omhie well fen* the Pope*; obaarved that they had oonie t^^ maaon 
with their fellow-citir^eua quiotly imd in the moat logical manner. 
Jk a ‘ ‘ ■ 

have 

inuat ; but Mihapa tliia woa only 
i^dutiona wbioh ware paiaed were strictly ptiaceful ; they caUad 
for tlw eatoblUhinaut of native Pariiameut of Ir^^land " — 
meaning, we auppoae, in Iieland-^oa an Imperial m^cewity, pledg-* 
ing tlie maiding to support only oaiididates who would vote hur 
ifome llule, expresaing satiafiictioD at tho recent notion of 
Irish ('OButiiuencics in tliis it* ajfkeEat. Professor ( lalbmith oxplaineii 
that what the ifoine Kiile Assiuiatian oiiiiod at waa a federal 
union between Ireland and the rest of the ontpiro, Ireland haring 
the management of hot own internal aH/dm, while the liiiperial 
l*arliaruent continued to regulate »d.l questions of Imperial policy, 
su«'h as defence, oidonies^ and foreign uduirs. Ho dis(daimod, on 
tl(t> pni't of tiio Association, tl)e presumption of pr<iposi/ig h cut 
uud dried Oonstiiurioii ; oud some cominotinn was caused bj a 
surceeding speaker, who invited tho Home iCulers to state candidly 
what they were driving at. Proft*ssor Galbraith declared that 
tlu^v had nothing to conconl ; but it would obviously not be worth 
will If) to ruvolutioni/.o tlio Constitution if tho practical result is to 
hv nothing more than a slight Tearrangeraent nf parochial details. 

This is really the gist of tho whole (Question, 'fo establish in 
Ihihlln a Parliament of two Houses which sh<jiild ho only a kind 
of lai>$e Vestry and l^ocal Board of Works, would bo to revive 
old traditions which have lost tlieir meaning, and to open the dtK>r 
fur ondless confusion and squabbling as tti the pro^r limits of 
local iurlsdicLion, and tbe rehitions between the local authmities 
and tne Imperial Government. Such im asuicmbly as tbe Home 
llulers to want would nut be a l^arilannmt in the ordinary 

sense oi the woid, and to call it a Parliament would only he mis* 
leading and niii!K;hievouf. It is not unnatuvol that Irishtnon 
tlnmld doMire tlint Dublin should be tint capital of tbo Kinpire, 
and that Parliament should meet there inntefvd of in Loridcm; 
hut na the Iinpodal Oovummont must fix its Koat souievvh*»re, 
and cannot be in sevoml plaoca at once, the chedee uf the capital 
must bo datenuiuod by considemtifins of gouunil convenience. 
Short of esUliiisliing the Sovereign and Parliament on the bankH 
of the Idfley, nothing would satisfy those who iudulgo in scnli- 
in^^ntul rhitpsoiUes about Iridimd being a sulijf^ctkiiigdoui govenied 
by an alien racvO from a foreign capital. There can be no doubt 
that Parliamiint is ovory yaur getting to bo more ov«5rw'helmed 
with work, luid that thori is n grunt deal of lixjnl businoss, not 
iiuMcly Iriah, but Knglish and ScoloU businc'*^ which i.i sadly 
ntV,le(it‘jd, Whether any iimans can bo devised ^»f volieving 
Piuhuiuuut of some of its work, nml giving wider pi»w«TM to 
Ini al bodies, is a subjiJCt winch may bo useUilly cmauUnvd by 
tho tlovetDriumt dunng tbo voceMg. But this, as >vo have auid, 
not oxvltwivelv an Irish griovmno; it is uu inconvcnimvce 
which pr&.'faes quite ns liurdly on Kii^di.Lslinicn mid Scntchuicu. 
Sir George However lliinks Umt an lrif*h PurUain^^ut isbouUl he 
an^tci/dly ostabliniKHtl to discuss such iimtters its tlm com! net uf 
Mr. Justice Keogh, aud no doubt aiich a Piuliauumt us Mir Gitorge 
and his clerical friauds have in view might bo trusUnl to make 
very abort work with luiy judge whi> dared to enforce the law 
agniust tbe prieeta — that is, if any law vveio loft which could be 
eufomed against them. It is possible to con(v<lv*o a Parliament 
nmro usefully employed tlmn in revising judicial (leciMon.s ia a 
apirit of polltloal or n^igious imrtisanship. Mr. Martin announced 
tiin!i; tha Irish wore gricvoui^ly wronged because hu many of thtnu 
Were oompalled to letiva tha land they loved, and to coma to 
baiglaud to aarn an honest livelihood by hoiuwt hard wurk.^' 
It has ganandly haen auppivsi d that they ore. r^tractail liither by 
fba nroapoot higher wages and batittr liure, aud it can bardiv W 
the bohaaty of the lirelihotul thus pJaiHal wdthiu tliair reach to 
whicli Mr. Martin objaota. The assertion that ** Knglnud has uer«^r 
given a fair obanae tolreinid is dis^irad by Mr. Martin’s own ad* 
iniesloaa^ and by tim nuimW of Irishmen iu tbe military and civil 
»>rvicd8. On ike 4 miau» of nopulation, tha Iri^ have by far the 
laigest share of publie empioymentTi, thougli it W4>ald no dmdit 
bo KMtet for them if they were loss anxious to be provided 
for by the State. Mr. Bulluon id the Sfttum piofcAsed to believe 
tbar tho religious diftbreuces of Iriabmeit were entire W due to the 
tniudiitmtiinm ** tbe minions and misenumts of iKibiin Castle *' ^ 
and tbore is, uo d<«u)>t, equally |i«od retison to enpptue that these 
miac^'cant^ oxv uls^^ kivqttntril'lo te cbo resistance which has hoea 
cdjKmntfd by tbe lUuuau Cutboiic gentry tif GMwny to the {mliiiesl 
intunliiation of tlio ptWi^ibood. Pm* the present there is an aUk 
aaeie hetwoou the pnsets and tbo inttriuta, but tbe .success of their 
jIpPikifrft kk the boginmng of dkaordk 

.hf passed at the mooting prucioimed that 

" ' m§ n native l^nUaoioni in lAthUii pennatient 
f Ckt lanipniii^m W nxp^^ b IxoliinA^ ThelrUh 
tmpngniUh in.tiMb but it would 


apfMar that th^em vndUe to eeiiit Mm ituMm iMvnme of 
ondcaml woMKiiB^ IV f T at InaJniM minnni two 

new docks at UelMt, atates abaa tho earwin M MSeenooby hnvo 
during Mio hit doe years been iaonaaiqg at tho wto of a 
milUoQ per ananait ^ ^ oxps&dtoiire hy about IsiM ooiiHioii, 
Under the laud Aet no lose then 8 c^a 4 was adsuMied j^io 
Jidy to pnrchfise holdings; while in 1871 and 1874, 8 z/ 9 ||d. 
was advanoed to improvements in land, and imo ton urn 
of it for boildiofa. At the same too dtnahiwmiM and crino 
were decnmiting. A Kepc^ has koea iamed bf^ to Oomnrio- 
sioners of Public Worin in Ireland wifaicih aloo aomo 

striking evidence, TI10 inspeotnr to OaMow npocts 


that Inbourerti* wages have iacceased to needy doprido what 
they were twelve years ago, llroia Tipperary and Glare 
there is a sitnilnr repo^ Labourem can now not 

only good wages, but improved dwelling, and to Inspeotor 
aniicipate.s that ** tbe dilficulty of getting mbourerSi even at fifty 
i per cent, advenes on the rate of wages paid tan er tsrsIvOw years 
' uince, unless suitable habitations ore previdod to them. wsiU 
i incxcaiiie every year.” Mr. PrendergaAt, laspaotor to to North- 
Westem District, says that beiiads more littimtinn pdd oomitoro 
to the question of iniprovett dwelling and offioco to ttrmurs 
and labourers. ^*Tlio improvement in all nowiy eonctruotod 
dwidlinjp is accompaniiid/’ he aiids, an equally fluukod 
change m dress, fmniture, and food among to firaing classes ; 
and in tbe smaller towns supported altogether by to agri- 
oultural p^^pulfttion there are uow pcrauineat shops with meat 
aud bread, where eueh supplies wert.^ only to be psocured once 
a week on market-days when 1 tot aetad for to Board 
ia tliifi part of Dela^. The oonsimiption cf to% coffer, 
and sugar is so much iuoreosed in tho farming dtoricto tot a great 
portion of laboureni' wages is expended cm them, and riiops with 
modern impoiisd srlteto of dress are now wall sapfioHfid in the 
sAuie u»was and villages where no such thkiga wans seen prior to 
tbe potato failure.” New banks have bean astohllshed lor tlie 
farmers. The breed of live stock of nil kinds— cattle, sheep, pigs, 
and poultry — has vastly improved. The ptieHS of bU farming pro- 
duce. especially of the butter, pigs, eggs, and poultry add by to 
suiall faroicm, have rismi cariMlderably, and to use of money is 
better understood by tbe rural popufalion.” These reports are in 
accordance with othm* te^Uinony ; ^oud tho proiqHuity of to country 
will be btill further iiicreOM^d if the Govemuient see their way to 
toko up tlie railways, ivud improve the uiuuns of transit. The quiet 
progxcds iff Irelauii is tbe antidoU*, im well as the moet con- 
clusive iuiswer, to the wild projects of tlio I'fimie Kale agitators. 


tih: coMiVd aiA\<Euvtti£S. 

f pIlU i^pcond of thoso peaie caUipiiigns tho instittttion of which 
X luuriis oil iin;H>vtant oimuge in our military ftyhtom will begin 
in a few days, (uul nlrcady sonio nf the troops wiiiob are to fake 
part it) tho luimic btriigglo on Salisbury Plain lire niarohiug to thoir 
divtuialion. Thia is, tiiererture, a Uttiug momevt far considering 
what we are about tn altt^mpt, and whutresulto we may hope to obtain. 
Wo are fuititled to anrioipate s conHiderablu iuiprovemeiit on to 
operationi wdiich took place last autumn in to naighbotttiiood of 
AldcrMhot. Then every one wae new to pease maocniiTras, which 
tried on tlmt occatdou lor tho first time iu thiscoimtiy. Some 
little anxiety nalumlly prevuilvtl as to bow tbo dvil populatiOtt of 
the disiriut selected might like the unusual military mtriudon, nor 
w’as thfMo much couUdvnco iii tho puw'or of tho comparattvoly 
new th>iitrt>l Department to iv coruplish to work of tmnspott and 
supply unvi^r coiubiion? so new to it. The ruloa by wbmh oom- 
nianthu3 and U*oo{>s were to bo bound were also to be pot into 
practice, for tbe first time, and it wus impossibls to prediot 
whethrr or not they would bo found appllcaids to to mtctim- 
stauc>'3 of to case. We had, in abort, no previous osperiuiiae of 
our own to gnidc us, and consequently mobed with hsMtaring 
faot'itcpB by to uncertain light of timory, or at bast of Meaiions 
practice. Now it is quite diilerent. Lt^ year’s expexknsot^ if 
It did. nothing else, disco ventd our defects, and skowiM us pretty 
condui^ively what we could not do. The roles of to gams were 
tested, and matoriois far a revised edHiou of tore coHseMl. 
Ollicera aid men learnt what was expected of tore, and to a 
covtuio extent Isorenod to tmmmak) of to bsmtoyaH/ or at 
least made soma progress towards distiugujehreg bstiresii ^firit 
and mere form. Biuce then naorly twelve monto have passed, 
over «^ur heads, and we have had toe to digast our ssjtoones,. 
The iatorval has also been profitably enqih^od ifa pdndeitiDig oyer^ 
to ttutiwruiis lectoree, marine artoes, and biito to vririftom 
first iiUumpt at itoareiog far wiw gare iriftk 
There sriU exists considerafalt diueisily of opUoa ii to 
what our aim ia there pesos ureinsunre shoMd Im Aotodliig 
to one school of critics we did not uCtorepk OBOugii lato yvnrt 
according to aootor we attemptod too rendiu in our entodoa to 
truth lire hetoreen to two extrerees, Gna retoait ^ 

pesos uMSMsufiui ought to meoiUie war iia sstoltobnili^ 
to attoa eareptimi tibat in to kttar w i rere i n - m n 
aiidred retotoMr. adreostos of tiito |iiitoiitorw 
that to turn riirel conreuredm toto. Ire ' totoff itoto- ^ 
sffispa, tretotuaiisMed with 
or mmk w flnre to toir 








m 


m 9nlfowi^-*Toii MiiiQt fne&m ^ mbqmmi* 

Hi tke oM«^ii» fospHtm^ wsMMttMi Wwiiiu cf tin 
JHtitkm of ik» mml ehittcwt which hiomI Mnaieiii emct 
0 »t In Ihe d h c a io Af dni^r. Th clMifit hwiliof ttii4«r«iwh 
MCBMRQyunMNAmNiiliM YottMlg^ 

iMtt to ipitth « iMteit mmy^, far tho p«ctiec of domonliifttkm ia 
d«itoPBTOiiRtnilBi^ frur tvon|Mi| und if you iDtoroMit ccmofi^ thiive 
ill tho riik of the oontsmliiitf ftatkv* ccwrioff ta Mows. The real 
vtoHt of the wSI Amtotre eoBUMl: m €ho hstmom ofhnded 

ui cttgeafMjeii Mid oimHiiefefSUim^ in the art of moviai^) tupplying^ 
mmI MtaMHfing Ttwrau VMiehtobe ioid infimiir «f 

yhm. It k eerto^ thei a ammaoted cmpaign and a eonsinteut 
afnriea of atoatoRkal movohMiilU aarried out to the oad am 
IMoMMe kr eeottoOMC, if for no other, nMUiona. At the cam 
thue, howeret, tm m» no ohjactkyn to allowing the rival geaerak 
at the oo m nwntorawmt of the ompaign to make uao of their 
gtoa tog kn l tMl\ whh n view to hrimring the two anuiea in rontaot 
in the maatadwiniiiffeoite maimer, tlio piartiee would be Talueh'o, 
and the entiay need not be aaoeRaiye. Whan onee the amiee 
were in pBMnms it would evidently be neeeemry to give a freeh 
'^penetal tdoa at the cloeo of each di^’n wtvric. A« to ta«U<'«, It 
wouM be idle to pretoiid that without flotaal womiiU and death 
anyth w more than a feeble iinitatitm of a real battle ean be oe* 
oomplimed, Still, with a Ihtk raperieTiiMs, bocb nttipirve ojid 
cmnmaadlng oditme might be ahk to form a ronjeeture m to 
what wmiid he the reeult in war were troo^a hmti^bt into coutaot 
under eneh or eaeh eonditione. * 

It k targed. however, that nolblng k to bo leamt fmm taetii?e 
pmolkid imdar unreal eoaditifMMs end that the lawoim thus itn- 
parted wili only ha mialeadlng. Yet we do nut nm that the 
pvaeltoe of peaoe maaeeavrea k keem^tibk with the emrecuon 
of thaoi^ Wf piantke on every available uenkaion ; and if we are 
not to Attempt to impart kaBone in tactdee daring oar autumn 
campnignt, hawk the •duci«tio& of oifiem and meu to beeeeurad f 
Are wo to put off ioannug till we pj into buttle Y or ttra we to 
content oiinielTee with blindly odoptmg the Pratwian eyetem P To 
this kat aHematSve tbexe are eevevnl gmve otoectUnia l^ltoietafl 
tuctim were not ftiiriy teeted in the into WBr-<-to« diet oeoamon on 
wfainh breoehloAdeF waa pitted agahiet breech lufadur— for nothing 
could have been wevne thim the tminiing, baiidlmg,.tttid nrgaaixalion 
of even the old Imperial arnry. Many of occr wunt experieueed 
oiiu^nt ako maiDtaici that if wo mpy tbo IVuwian tactiiW 
too exaotly, we ahall be delihemtely earling away c'eruiti 
advantagee which are peculiar to ouiaohvaB, «id whkh are 
due to the apeeial qaalitfee of the Brilkh iolilier. In regnnl 
to pnwt^ a dakatod enemy, th^ re cannot aaiong tfaoiight^ 
ful eoMiem he any dunht tm to thi^ lolly of Hueli a proceed- 
ing hi peaee tuwiomvrve. A hurried retriNit when the re* 
tiniig tn)oi>i are ntU^rly free firotti the dojertiofn enueed by tho 
fear of deomi or coptuiN' (sannat pcvHiblv be anytUing but a nxiet 
tranepafent eham, fieindoe, it ia apt to eaueiidui* mtwhohfeuBio 
hahita and waiAiM, jtwt m the o of nmidiig cavah-y pull up 

or <*peii out when they chaTpe w|itfirea w detrimental to nmk 
e^cianoy. Whon imee a battle Ime been decided, the chief umpire 
iHight ib cant .down hk tmnuheoti and d<*ciare the proermUnge 
closed for the day. I\feat wlionld never be fdhmmltto devolop 
iteelf into a th«»)rftical niiniiiiUtioii or rout. Tlio cutting otf 
of convoy* in equally oU^Kctifmabk. It niiuht lead to i-eal light- 
ing, and would ctTlainly bo productive of liad bhxwl, inconveni- 
ence, and eaponee. Hut it k not clear that the aamc arguments 
apply to tho carrying off of detachmentii. Wo require practico in 
tm nuinor opaiatiotia of war, rod thoro oan be no more mfikulty in 
daotditig when a tnpop of dmgoona han been taken prunnm than 
thato AM bf«B feuM to he la datemunlng whan a Iwttaliati haa 
he«D oppturad in aotton. Tor inataiMe, a troop of enva^ roluni- 
itig fenm a lecmnoaiimien finda ifeeif fidkwtJ by a nquadnm of 
the eoemyb hmaeman, Gallopiiigdown a mad lined with liadfM 
on each wde, the tMMp tuddenly cornea m right of a bridfjfa^ and 
diiMOT«ntiut«itkhcMhTam»th«r!raatileiiquadniii, laoMld^ftnave, 
aunandar wariid iit war W kwrimbk. The beneffk to be derived 
frixu mEpinnaitoa in oigaaiMrion and adtninktntion m entarialy 
preat, Vat only an the enadkkn that omr effietency in Umoo toingn 


in toatoa to a ovlain estMlt an it would be hi war; other- 
wka what k aha ah)n«i nf namdemnitriiig AldaralMt enpadHi/mt 
by aatuMA nMBMavMf IMckn, uakw them he a Ikrio reri^ 
in the opeto»h«w> ton iAtoMot and eamgy ef fill roaka eanoot hut 
andwMi wild look an the eaaiiiaVi« an aa^henar 
ariMMlimdMMedaoM (if drill. Ibe nmt eai*lMMi« 
of tktoa wha iiMra aw ito t Mh V ai aaaiDat antoaniing or 

•iMeriafrtoo Mili ia thk maltorwtliwa doahtitot, fen^ 
knowM0n»11ka^wilhttliie hiidto of idto piactienhy poorihliL wa 
naaaat uwIm aur epawrioon tm Salkhikry Flak too cknriy la- 
MMihlMhtae adiiilt would tohn fdaae in leal war, Tha tmo 
fehdStl lha iiiiiiiihni» ribwwkofa tfHhfMt wrid ba the innferatriim 
hnwytodi If w« laihinid^eaaqnkn to a aoriaa of mKI^ 
ptMAWMdM to aaiife ttMTafeofei^ woalilia laaMka 

l attaagn ^ m tohaa, and llto^niii^^ niithnriatnytodaf 

tiM nwwfwiafia^ W <f ttm whato MiriMiy waato a a p a ri ia ai an ia» 
jindnto dtoric, Sneh a fvwik k aiaril to be dapnatotod, and H 
waaht >)to tonkh whik to aa|aaAm<enaridwkbk aam toMl:to fdi 
. ilk^ltoaindto^eoMldniribk taw mvfuri nato toawatiA 

On dm other iiaiidt it k iiup';i3tan(. to aeeertnm^ beftnre it k too 


Ito^wtodk p ea riM o, imd tori to akw aftar that whtch 
oaa tower ha yofOM^ ■ a aato y lk kn d an if MWMKpikhadi 
n o ri rivrit hMinl^ Cukiwri C^MMgr Ma glvan mi eoma vatoaUn 
wmwank'oa theaa |Kihrt% and kwoald hnw^l waia the dkdi|^ 
ef toe nuantodoat oflhdol ealady to oaaridto wn ndviooi ketana pf 
tamh Atoawwmiriiagldahahbyaadftoh^ 
nadAtoritoltoaorian, Thauftoi^^to 

aa aaoaM fto toe aatooikka to da koa toan toai whkh they bow ^ 
pnxpt^ to attempt Kfffk| however, ohoald toe ooDtOBLdtog armiea 
M leetfained from oomiag to oloM quiurtem with nnoh otber,i there 
tm aevvial matters whioh toe foKhemiuiiffinaii^ toaolne 

far ivs of whkh a nolutidD k uigaAtly reaidreA At preamt our 
otftpe^ evetoin k veiy uniuriiafectiiry. The dueetiopn in the ^^TSrid 
Kaeveke’* aud ‘‘Queeablkffulatiene'* era vague and incoMpleto, an 
might hare been gathered mim the uufeitunata axhibiiton which 
turii nkee hat vear. A ouaimittee of able olEeera have leeautljr 
ctnaptkd a himaDook on the subject, and ik contents are to be put 
into pvaetke in the appmaehlim caaipaigii. Then a^n there k 
the quiadka of the taciieiU ouanlaalion and dktribuiion of troops. 
Wo have arrived at ahaolutriy no dackion on thasa poiuta, yet 
that too M syrieai roquiiea chaago is admitted by most autoiv 
ritioa. Ere two muntoa ahall liavo inwoed away, the thoughtful 
memVara of the profetsion ought to have data for deciding what 
should be the nomlKtr and strength of the companies of a tmU 
Ulitm, of the battalions of a Urigatla, of the hrigados of a divl- < 
Hion . M my oBa oors thi n k that wo might with advan tage dvflbitt vely 
luiopi too tiotm-brigadv, i»imNipi>mlwg to the regiment in Coii- 
tiueutal lurwitHi. VVe triad the o^periuiaiit last year, but not a 
wmi, goi(>d or had, has siuea h«wn said about it. wk.ave k a 
pevfret meotai churls as to bow we shauld dktrlhuU ami ^mpJay 
the cavalry, llilberto we have lM^en content to lump them 
tiigi^tber ami make as little iite of them as piwuble, Hv the close 
of the cauiottigu oottuiriiew pviariplas uu this head will no d<mbt 
have hcren cievrioned. Gar artillery have obtained rank and inde- 
poBdeace, but iathqwadeiifMA requirM nwulatkg in order tv* prevent 
it from deguiieniting into limuise. Thau toero k tho very 
portant qutarioti, What k too best ilghtiag drosa fm* eur saldkni f 
A Buintii’e bard work ought to anpply an answer. Indeed there 
k no lock of matlers retjumng tho eiucidati<m which cxptricnco 
fdono cat! give. Altogetlmr il will he the fault of tlic autboritks if 
we (hi not dome much benetit from our eeciond autumn inonamvras. 
The amount of prodt to be obtained do|Mfnds upon a careful dk* 
tinetom being ohsorvad between that which might be dotm at a 
ffkam-dSght, and tliat which o<mid not bo done m war. Unlaw 
tlmt distinetton bo observed, and full weight be giv<m to moral 
ooiMidafiitioaiii, wit may have a smfirL active, nhowy peiuio cam- 
paign, but it will bo uo real tminlog for actual hosuliuos. 


TWO LlllKL CASliH. 

T WO nctioDM for libel boon tried lately at tho Guild- 
ford Aari'/o^ and in kdh uasoH the dofomlHnt has escaped 
on adven^ti verdict. It umy be U4*dul to ol>«t*irvo that clrcuin- 
Rtances may not always be ^fualiy fitvounUdo to the defenos, aud 
that, even' if it ho su(!ceiMfiil, it iovolves trouble, auxloty. and 
oupenoe, wbiub are pfurUapsan iidequuk punkhixumt forpuolkh- 
ing that which may have been written under natural irrita- 
tion. In one of tbesr casee, Mr. Leonard hkliuunds sued the 
proprietors of the JJaikf Tel^tffrnph for dainsgee for puto 
tkliiag a MinoW of tho l/onk of the 1'raaaury relating to hS 
liligarion with the Crown. My l.4)frda ** were reasonably angry 
that Mr. Edmuiuk olnmld owo a large sum of money to the Crown 
which they probably did not oxptN’i that he would pay. an^ like 
iwme other nwy j^iwons, they felt rolUtd upon to “ oner a few 
remarks/’ whleii might convenioutiy have been suppres^. If A. 
dnds that II. Ims aoi into hk debt siid k unable to pay him, it is not 
ttisuauuL although it k uniaire, for A. to say tliat B. nas ** robbed 
him. Ws all uuderriaiid that A. doos not really msau to iuitiuio 
a felony to H., but if he wrote and published B. hml robbed 
him, be might iitid himself under the disagrcMNible necussity ol’ 
Sfppearing at hk own axjMvMe ip a court of Uw. tt he w(fr«4 
lucky he might obtain a verdict, but the more prolisbk resulJ 
would be a verdict against him, with vary miiiuto dHwmgr;^; wiiich 
would leavo him to pay bis own costs. 

The circuniatances out of which the action against Ibe I)ai/y 
Tifhffrajp/t oroso are only too famUkr to iw all Mr. Ediuundvi 
held during many yean tho odh^eof Clotk of the VnUmtHf aud thus 
hacame amsfiuntabfe to the Onmn for a large sum of money, lie 
allsgas that the negb.'ct to bring his aceoimk to audit did not pm 
wkb him, and that if these seemuilN were cKirrectly ukon, the 
bakmie wonhl be in hk favfiur. lie paid over a sum of ?,0ool 
end apwarda, cbaBen^ ritigathm M«to any further daiuis of 
Crown against him. An iufeettiation was Uled by the Attorney* 
Ckmeval in ChsAcmy, andaThnaii etahovaile argtMnani bafoTS Vice- 
CbasMsUot the late Sir ii. M. Gifrhvd, two ntindpal plants wtftr 
deeshM against Mr. But this able juito accompaok i 

hk adneiae jAdginkit wkh a very iSiittiact dectanitn« Mmt mi im- 
piiiatkia vastad on the chaMetot erf Mr. Edmunds. Ui» indeed 
oitMt to saa any dtikvsfeMf batwesfi thk and other cmis where 
a iMgaAt has Made driM wWeh he folk to support. ^Wcordln>r 
tori ■Marie oImM by Mar. Baroa Iknriti at the trial, it wm it * 
Atof of Mri fifawmAi Mit to writ far any proecss of audit, hit ti- 
jirriWir flio bnlAsnw in Ms kvids eve^ three mmiihi, mnkinr 
riamMiim sa oM tliAm to rife enmiK^tiieiis iif hk 
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baUncea, but if he hod done eo he irouli prohablv hive pmeeeded 
upon that view of hie rip^hta and dutiea ivhich hia cotmael itaane- 
ceaafullv aeaeiiad in the Court of Chancery. That yiew baa been 
declared by an eminent Judge to be erroneousi but Mr. 
can hardly be ocouaed oi morel tuipitude in entertaming it The 
Vice-Chancellor gave no ooata againat Mr. Edmundci and thia fSiet 
declares more forcibly than wms that he did not con^der his 
conduct liable to censure. The judgment did not, howeyer, 
dually settle all disputed pointy and Mr. Edmunds ad- 
dressed to the Treasury a proposal for arbitration b^een 
himself and the Crowni which was accepted. Two eminent 
members of the Bar were appointed arbitrators, and they 
performed their duty with alf the care and imjHurtialtty 
that might be expected. They found that a sum of 8,00^. 
was due from Mr. Edmunds to the Crown beyond tbe snm 
of y,oooL which be bad paid oyer, and they recommended that 
the Crown should allow him certain sums to which he was not 
legally entitled, and which would reduce the amount payable by 
him (o about 6^ jooA The award was a dry legal document, pro- 
nouncing no opinion favourable or otherwise upon Mr. Edmunds*s 
conduct ; but when it reached the Treasury ** my Lords ** unfor- 
tunately felt called upon to offer a few remarks upon it, which 
were pnnted and transmitted direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the newspapers. The author of the Minute thus pro- 
duced appears to have attempted, with very moderate success, an 
imitation of the stylo of a loading article. If the award of tbe 
arbitrators bad been sent with an explanatory statement of facts, 
without comment, to the Daify TeUgraph^ the resources of that 
journal would have sufficed to produce a stinger*’ on the conduct 
of Mr. Edmunds without the help of an officiiu scribe, and these 
resources would doubtless have been made available on the 
smallest hinf^from the whip ” of a Liberal Administration. 
There is an old proverb against keeping a dog and barking your- 
self, which appears applicable to the conduct of the Treasury on 
this occasion. They wore, however, fully entitled to vindicate the 
character of their solicitor, Mr. Greenwood, who had been 
attacked by Mr. Edmunds, and also to promulgate to the Civil 8er- 


vice a rule foxluddiiur the nractice which Mr. Edmunds had adopted 
of msJJ-c ^ a Wsnee in acAuCs ^hich he waT 

But they should have stopped here, Cncr isi:^ 
^mment to tbe roadv writers of the nress. who know their Own 


mment to tbe ready writers of the* press, who know their 0^ 
business better than the Treasury can teach It To call Mr, 
Edmunds a public defaulter,” ana say that he had put his hand 
into the till, was merely coarse vituperation. This offensivo 
phrase refers to the very matter in respect of which the arbitra- 
tors recommended that Mr. Xiklmunds should be allowed the 
deduction which ^ he had actually made from the money in bis 
hands. Tbe writer, of thia unpleasant passage probably stood 
alone in admiration of his own work, and was unaware that 
a journalist would have operated muoh more neatly upon tbe 
oharaoter of Mr. Edmunds. Tbe Minute bore tbe initials of 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Stansfeld, who wore all 
brought down to Guildford as witnesses, bu^ much to the 
disap^intment of n crowded Court, wore not examined. It would 
have been interesting to hear whether Mr. Gladstone was aware 
of the contents of the Minute which he initialled, and how he I 
reconciled tbe portions cliHUenged os libellous with the judgment 
of Vice-Chancellor OitVard which was delivered in the previous 

e ar, and which covered the euliro moral ground. The result of 
e trial was a verdict for the defendant, which was perhaps 
helped the folly of the plaiutiir in charging with misconduct 
everybody who had ever been concerned against him. There 
are aotioas pending against two other newspapers which may 
perhaps be tried hereafter. If the plaintiff could be induced to 
Dehave discreetly, be might possibly obtain a verdict in his favour 
from another jury under the direction of another judge. But it is 
difficult to believe that ho would obtain HubsUntial dahiagee. 
Ho doubtless thinks that he could prove that which he asserts, 
namely, that he owes nothing to the Crown ; but any jury would 
probably occopt the award ns conclusive against him on this point, 
and would considor that the Lords of the Treasury had only 
stated (acts in an offensive manner. It may have been wrong 
to compose this Minute, and more wrong on the part of the Trea- 
sury to publish it, and yet the result of the trial need not excite 
disapprtmation or regret. 

In the other case the litigants were clergymen, and the aUegod 
libel referred to tlie aolcmnization of the marriage of a divorced 
woman by one of them in the church of the othw. It waa con- 
tidned in a letter which was written under circumstancee of excite- 
ment, and might properly have been thrown into the fire instead 
of being forward^ to its destination ; but nevorthelesa the jury 
found a verdict in this case also for the defendant, and as he wiil 
probably have to boar hie own costa, be will be sufficiently punlahed 
tor what waa dearly an indiscredoa. Tbe plaintiff, Mr. M*i)onneU, 
who was ACtiDg as curate of Lower Norwood, called upon Mr. < 
Kempe. rector m St. Jameses, Piccadilly, and asked his pemusaion to 
•demiuse at that church a marriage between two persons residing 
in the Mr. Kempe gave his permission, and on the ap^ 

ited day the parties appeared at tbe church and produced a 
me which showed that the intended wife had been divoiced. 
latended huabond hod been co-respondent with her in the 
onit The derk showed the licence to Mr. Kempe, whn 
and complained in strong laaguom of 
^ of his church. But &w^^nce 


4 ' 


the marriage, sod permitted it to w o ceed. On the day ha 
wrote a letter to the Bithop of Winchester, wlfau;^ was Mr. BITiob- 
nell’s diocesan, and after trol^ ataftng the foots of the eoae^ he 
added bis own inference from them in a poosoge which fined the 
alleged libel. He ototed in sabstonce that Mr. M*lhmiiea had 
practised conoeolment, and bod entrapped him into rivine hia an 
sent to a mairioM which he strongly diaapproveoL Now In 
true that Mr. McDonnell when he called upon Ifir. Kempe dH 
not mention the peculiar podtioB of the poraes to the propoe^ 
marriage, and it may be aaid that he concealed that wUck he 
did not reveal But if Mr. Kempe bod been told that the worn 
bod been divorced, and hod thereupon objected, as he oertidn^ 
would, to her being married in his church, he would hove found 
on inquiry that his objection would be unavailing. If he xefoasd 
to penorm the ceremony, any other der^man qtumfied to officiate 
in the diocese might perform it : and Mr. Kempe did not dii^te^ 
and the judge at the trial held, that Mr. MDonneli wiS sc 
qualified. Mr. Kempe had the parties before him on the 
appointed for the marriage, and ne knew the facts and looked into 
the law, and allowed the marriage to proceed. How then could 
he say that he hod been " entrapped into giving his oonsantP 
It he was ” entrapped ” into giving his consent on a previous dm 
he bod full opportunity to revoke that consent on the day of Che 
marriage. But, either with or without hia consent, the poitiee 
wen legally entitled to be married. It appears, therefore, that 
taking the words used by Mr. Kempe in their ordinaiy sense, tiiej 
expressed an inference which he woe not justified in mwing ftom 
the facts which he had before stated. In thia view of the letter 
to the Bishop of Winchester it contoinod a libel, but when we 
come to consider what damage was done to the plaintiff ^ the 
libel, it is obvious to remark that the Bishop did that wUeh might 
be expected from him — that is, he formed bis own jadgmentimoit 
the facts brought to his knowledge, and in the twaXt he hihilnM 
Mr. M'Donnefl from dobg duty within bis diocese. It is hardly 
possible to doubt that the Bisbem would have arrived at the some 
conclusion if the pasaage alleged to be libellous had been omitted 
horn Mr. Kempea letter, lx this view be adopted, it seems to 
follow that tbe damages, assuming that there was a libel, ought to 
have been nominal. T^re was, however, a further complain^ 
v^cb, not having been inserted in tbe declaration, the jury were 

^ consider. Besides writing a 
BlAop, Mr. Kempie gent a copy of his letter to 
the Bishop to the managers of . Qurates’ AugmenUtion 
Fund, and an allowance which Mr. M'^nnell received from 
that fund was thereupon withdrawn. Sow far the manogem 
of the Fimd may have been influenced ejloged libel 

we do not know, but it appears that, os Mr. M*DonneU'muaC 
have ceased to act as curate of I^ower Norwood upon the Bishop’s 
inhibition, his allowance from tlie Augmentation Fund must have 
been thereby also terminated. Thus Mr. McDonnell could hardly 
have got beyond nominal damages upon the most full and fitvour- 
able view of bis case. Happily there are two sides to every 
^estioD, and many people probably think, although we do not 
think, that be has been refused justice. The very fact that ho 
has been inhibited by the Bishop of Winchester may be in some 
quarters a recommendation. His litigation, although unsueoessfiil, 
may prove to have profitably ventilated his griovaucei, and thus 
the money which he has spent in law may not have bean thrown 
away. Wo cannot say the same of the time which the judge and 
jury devoted to the case. 


IIOLIDAT F£RIL8 AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


I F travelling abroad is as dangerous os it would seem 
from recent correspondence 


to be 

in the papers, and if travellexB 
have a proper regard for the interests of their families, the Acci- 
dental Deatn Insurance Company should be doing a tiemendous 
business. There always bus been more dnu|^ attendant on 
foreign Irayel, according to nervous tourists and disinterested Inn- 
keepers^ than thoughtless people are apt td fanew. It Is feme that 
foreign railway eompimies nave not, as a rule, a<topted our raiiited 
oxcurrion system, which lesnlts in such dramatic and dissstmue 
catastrophes. It is also true that ftom the nature of things it Is 
next to impossible to upset an antediluvian dlligeooe, and that 
even in the mountiuns the instinct of the hoxsee l*»dufei them 
to keep to tbe roods instead of (lying Pegasus-like over the pm- 
eipioes. But there are other penis thenthoesinsepaxableeveiy- 
where ftom road or rail If they rarely ocmdeiise themsi^ves into 
a well-authenticated pan^ph, they have always loomed injhe 
distance with a vague dolimoua horror. Flntumqiio ssedismna 
etill survives in imaginatioiie stimalsfeed by novels of oomi. 
Brigands are more common than le genostUy eiqfip^ nor need 
you go so ftr to find tbm as the doafeio pmcmefes of 
Athens or the blamed Patrimony of Sh Peter. If yon ehow a 
romantie tnm for edvenfeure, the ehmp boofei of the homjkiha 
red-nosed and vdlnble oondnotor of the ditigiilmb or 
ohtesfe inhabitsmt of the TtUige of your sejoom^ wO: pmAo 
you a brmsnd enywhere upon a moonfain Imirileaafe dsesmenPe 
nodoe.: M each mtle bMin fehe P yi ea e m in 
the iie%hhoBriag finememmigtteimBtimffieftm 
as sech IdmiMtf 

^ lisaMs rimtag ixpui the iw^hoeriiit HlflffinMos 

mil nlfeaiidmlniie en Oo 
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IttA tad the Adige tut ibe beoefii of tiboee who knew Itebr to he 
^e lead of brigende ea of lemroni. Ho>e lormidebU thea the 
biupuidt wen the epidemic peetilencet tbel walked by aooadey, 
m Wtteao loodly deplored in every jounud of the country aate 
tbooe of the particular plaee which they wtte deeimatiim« Aooui'- 
ddeaca oooumdaomewhere^ aay at between a viruraat can of 
J ll hnid fever and a letter to the TViwm a keea*acented traveller 

^ipitaich offfiievaaoea, who had atombled upon draina and open 
ntteia. The onaavoorv aubject waa fc^with veutilated 
tboiDughly, The return of poet brought a abower of oonfinaatc^ 
commuidcatioDa from the doomed |^oe by fathera ol £imiliea 
whoae aHeetiona took the alarm. If the laodlords were iU adviaed 
enough to ruab into the ooatrovoray, they were overwhelmed with 
drcmnataatiel evidence from relativeB bereaved or dreading a 
bereavemeat The panic apread aad the exodus became geaml. 
Xnavelleri eomliig weatwaiu were warned at Mentone, tboee with 
thidr (aoea eaatwiM were shocked by the startling news at Cannes. 
Tbpy held their breath as they humed through the plague-etzioken 
city^we are talking of davs before railways— and wrote home 
letters from Maieeillea or Oenoa recording their heartfelt grati- 
tude for a miraculoua deliverance, and adverting incidentally 
to the cool heroism that had carried them through. Perhaps, alter 
all, the mortality that emptied the hotels and tasted the courage 
which responded so nob^ to the coll was not very serious. 
Humour and the representations of interested rivals may have 
magnified a hundredmld some half*dosen sporadic cases of typhoid 
ana gastric fever. And such we should nave supposed waa the 
case with those novel dangers to which we reforrea at the outset, 
hod the gossip about them appeared a few weeks later. But the 
admission of long-winded letters into the daily journals during 
the crush of work that precedes the prorogation of I*ariiament is 
a symptom so signiiicant that one is oalf inclined to believe there 
must be something in it. It is a mve refiection for persons in- 
tending to go abrcMid if life has all of a sudden become so exceed- 
ingly precarious in their favourite Swiss recreation ground. 

Accidents in the high Alps have of oouree no terron for 
ordinary tourists. People court a certain risk if they choose to 
leave beaten paths and to pick their way along invisible notches 
on ice slopes, or to balance themselves on the brinks of yawning 
crovasses. But nowadays it would seem that ord^.ary mountain 
villages are become as perilous of access as the Jardtn at 
Obamounix, to say the least of it. One luolancholy accident hap- 
pened at Tamsp, in the Kngadine. A pair of horses took fright on 
a steep descent ; two ladies were precipitated over the precipice 
with tho waggon into which they wore buttoned, and the driver 
only saved himself from following by nimbly leaping ofl‘ at tbe last 
moment Carriage accidents will kappen, even on level ground, and 
had horses taken fright in IHccadilly, and dashed the contents 
of an •open phaeton against the railings by Cambridge House, no 
one would have dreanred of generalising from tbe fact.imd pmacb- 
ing to foreigners upon the unquestionable dangers of Ao London 
streets. But this mishap occurred in a wilder country, bad un- 
doubtedly more of the dmmatic element in it, and was far better 
fitted to strike the impressionable fancy. »Soari Kriglishman staying 
at the place seems to have weloome<l the painful excitement that 
came to break the monotony of his sojourn, and straightway 
storied on a reconnoitring expedition to the fatid sprit. Kvery one 
must have remarked how facts with which we have always lieen 
familiar may bo made to strike us of a sudden like absrdute novel- 
ties. It was borne in upon this Knglishninn, musing much and 
deeply, that the Kngadine is a jumble of mountains, and that tho 
roaos to a wild mountain village are environed by*uan^rs which 
you may ewapo on ibo routes of tho Iv<iw Countries. Forthwith 
ho embodies this original idea in a letter, and promptly for- 
wards it to tbe journals as a warning to inU*ndirig travellers. 
Time presses; miutitudes every day are arranging the plans that 
may lead^ them to Switzerland or the Tyrol. So ho dis- 
charges his oonscionee by uruing every one to stay away until 
tho Swiss mountaiueera shall have taken more stringent pre- 
cautions for the safety of their guests. Wo know the proverb 
about Home and the Homans, and if a man decides to go to 
Tarssp, he should Ut prepared to travel to it by Ihf roads Uiat 
bare earned people in safety from time iminemOrml. As a matter 
of fact^ ws gather from a letter written by tbw resldeot English 
cbaplam there that those roads are neither more nor less 
dan^rous than most others in tbe Alps. We can only wish 
that our woli-meaiitng bot nervous countryman were wolf out of 
the scrape into which his ludadous rashness has mn him. We 
trust be may retrace his road In safety, although wo tieiuble 
for him when we remember the leagues of hill and tho dopt^ 
of precipice that lie between him and tbe nearest railway. 
But we do not think thatiuld ladies who admiie Swiss sceoefy 
waned bogreatly scared by bis pictaies of tbe country. So as our 
, o^tperiaM goes, tragical carnage kccidenis are not of modi more 
frMOflnt OQoiirrenee there than the appearance of bears in eummer 
in the Lower Pyienees, or of br^;aiul chieftain in the Italiaii Alps. 
What if wone is tlist> aeeprdiog to our latest inteUigeiief , the 
» l^tjflsaiebeeoming almost more p^^iis than the remote Alpine^ 

; stride. Itislmd enough toiaee the ohimceof sudden dmtiwot&Qovef-' 
takiiigyottoii apteasure drivof bottbeprosptKdofbiiitalasaamiim- 
tbnisotfllmorerqwmiattttotfa^ We uaadtofrm^tkat 

atttougb the taedimvei Swim made bloMshed and figkikit eveww 
day nmtten of buainem, aod allluMiib tbsir modm demodaiiti 
were eomewbat ^ven to ^'Bdglig they did the hoooara tp 

flie i|iaag!eraigddeji^ oooiieiiL miAlmtetkeepe^ 

; geiMiaBy wemaipeacefolahdhoaestmi^ Now^ boworer. 


we «re wamsd, if we do tentuxe ounelvea In their capital, never 
to stk abroad alW nlgbtfidl, M if lemetabt weieaeityin 

tbe Meifle roining Statm* But^ am all, tbi« ie only another 
case ol rash gensMisatlon from *a ptMcuiar mishap to sweep* 
ing ooodusions. An unfortunate Englhibman who bad been 
pasalng the evening with a friend was pidted up next moming 
sbattm^ and mnulited at tbe foot of an open-air stalr-casa. 
He bad either fallen down or been fiung down, and It may Im 
that tbe balanee of evidence is in favour of tlie moie siulstar 
alternative. But should ire expect a eeneiblo decrease in tbe 
numbera of visitors to London on account of the many violent 
deaths that ate never accounted for; because unclalniod bodies 
of well-dressed women are every now and then found fioaring 
in the canal and the river; because gangs of garotteie used to 
patrol our suburbs before their industry was ohecksd by a generous 
application of tho cat P , Tbaie ia a large class of tmvoUing 
l^lishmen who go about aearol^pg for tho motes in their neiirh- 
bours’ eyes, and grumbling at them in a way that ia auko 
ofienstve and ridiculous^ considering the many oonspicuoua beams 
which they might easily find at homo. long as they are 
contented to growl at hannlem eocentricilitM of national ctistom 
we can afibrd to smile ; but it is difiicult to keep oue^s temper 
when they do their b^t to iiriure an unotltMiding country by 
shrieking as if they were hurt when they are only frightened. 

Were these gruiiihiers to go out with our masses on a popular 
holiday, they might have reastm for lifting up their voices agninat 
the risks to which holiday-makers expose themselves. The 
momomblo New Cross accident which shook tho nerves mid spines 
of a trainful of lioenHed victuallers, and swallowed the iKNit part 
of a great Company's lialf-yearly dividend, is an oxaniple of tho 
perils of our excursion trains. Veople aru penned up in super- 
annuated rolling-stock, and are launcned reckVssly behind bn)Ken- 
winded enginoa to run the gauntlet of tho ordiimry trafilo. The 
cbancea of disaster are, however, a recognized ^cident of rail- 
way travelling ; and the paasengers, or tliolr surviving relntivt^s, 
have their remedy, such m it is, in actions at law, and insy in- 
sure themselves besides, all thiuga considered, on wondt^rfully 
reasonable terms. But not a holiday niuwits without a number of 
lives being wantonly hazarded, lives "which wo pn*sume am worth 
something to their owners, if not to society ; and if these festive 
occasions do not appreciably swell the returns of mortality, it can 
only be that a special i*rovidenco watches over our ozeursiuniatH. 
When Uioy go pleasuring in winter in a frost, young men and maidens 
crowd on the most treacherous ice, and skate and slide by choice 
within tho limits marked “dangerous.” In summer time, of course, 
they go up tho river and down to the sea. Thoy hallm in con- 
tempt of tides, currents, and suhmergtnl weeds, and di.'<'p‘irt them- 
selves just within their depth as if they had beou bred to the 
water like mermen or South Sea islanders. Tlioy liiro a luinia- 
turo pleasure yacht for apartv, and ovmrowd it tut if it were a 
free box at tho theatre. They leavo tho hoiilinen bohind. to 
economize money and available spocM. Thoy lualo^ thu shoot 
like CJaudo liuicro, and. like him, ihoy plsy tho fiddle or fhHs 
jenx iunot'tvifM. A putf ol wind takes them nil iitiawari's, iitid they 
furnish materials for tho penny -a-Iinorn. it is wornb'ifnl tlirit 
river acridontsfiro not even commoner thiiii they are, and a seuslbin 
article which appeared tho other day in tho Times called aitonthoi 
to tlie way in wLich boliday-raakors lay themt*olves out lor them, 
in a maritiiiio nation like our own, every cockney fimeies bim- 
solf a tnariuer born. Accordingly oarsmen who have no idea of 
trimming a boat, who puU on Sir. Bouncor s principle of putting 
tboir oars in deep and bringing them out with a jerk, who cateli 
for more crabs than tbo anglers in tbe punts do gudgeon, hlfe the 
crankiest croft they can find, and make thtMiiNeivos as much at 
home in them as a bear in a wfisbing-tub. They put mit among 
lighters, and racing eight-oars, and yawing screw-leuni hes, and 
swift above-bridge steamers. Had they ail the river to tlirm- 
mlves they wouhl find it liard onnugh to keep allont, for ihcir 
oars have a tendency to fiy up in the air, iiisteiul of ei<to)disliirig n 
leverage in the water, while stoainers go re(;kh^ly uliead, over- 
weighted with their human freight, as if they wore bent on 
running down a fleet of hottilo war canoes, (iur tnctropolilaii 
coroners have no sinocures at any time, but it can only be by 
asrirtof miracle that a national holiday doen not provide the mi 
with double occupation. AlarinUts might do soiuo g>>od were 
they to set tbeiriHcives to teach their country imui prudence. Vt’heii 
they might employ their special gifts in so fertile a Held at home, 
it 19 a pity they should waste thorn in a counlryso bafren as 
Swilzerlaod. 

4 

LUNATIC ASYLI/Ma 

T he Annual Report of the Commissioners In Luosi^^ derives 
^ special interest from tho proposal lately made to subject 
habitual drunkards to restraint and treatment sirailar to that 
which is now applied to lunatics. Tbe uumber of lunatics now 
under anparvisimr of Uw Coiamisoioners ia about c8,ooo, and 
tbsfe seenu^ never to be an and to ihb demands for iticn;ssed 
■ceommodalion. But if an attempt were made to bring babitiml 
aruakarda uodei treatoent, there must be separate asylums, and a 
body of Coomiiseiaiient and an entirely now and nv*c<;MnriIy 
Ofgajiisi^im, The lunatic asyhimt are full, and ovhi </vor- 
Wiriled, and if Umy were not, it would be inexpedient to plm o 
MAaiil drunkards among lunatics. Tlie plan of placing habitual 
drUnkarde in cODliiMmioDt baa been advocated, but we 

iMWd ato expuptatioii that I'erlhuneut will embark on an under- 
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titklnff of fpreat magnitude which woiUd vldbirt fiwfiiabn 

mid diMlilce. The midoue care with wfatdi the OooilnMoneni in 
Lunacy watch agaiiut the poneibflhy of ebuae of the powers of 
kt»(tperA of aHyluiiie is hy no msiftpa miperAnoiu^ npd u another 
largo clnes of patients were brot^t under nhnUar tr^mfewent, It 


would n^quire to be mipereised with equal diligence. The attten- 
' tioii of tliQ Comitiiesiofiers ie beatowra alike upon questions nf 
tnedico*lrgal iKdoDcie and details of domeetic management, and if 
tlie ladies of England claimed a sliare in the labours of this Com- 
luisslou, it woultl be difficuU to deny their supciinr capacity for 
some of tiie duties which devolve upon the CommisBionerd. The 
lloport ujioti tliu SSoincrsct County Asvluni oxproesee tho w-wh that^ 
ns this nNyluni has now been brenght by judldous eaortions to 
n Iftvol with some of ^he beat, " it win not re^in behind 
i'vcn tbcr by serving such a suiScient dinner as wo 

saw yestoV*tS/ witliout a table-cloth.*’ ‘ ITao culinary omnigi^- 
incnlH uf theao asylams are Mways carefull^jr in‘*pe»jtcd by 
tho (Vmiinb’HiomTJ. who are almost equally attentivo to what may 
be called their tcstnetic aspect, Wo arc told that tho 
Asylum has bmm improved by the introduction of aultuble domes- 
tic furnitiue, flowers, plants, atuiffid birds, and pictunfs, as W(dl ns 
by chcni lul oolomlug imd painting of tho walls. It is on« of the 
duties of the Comiiiii>#ioncfs to visit the kitchens and dining-halls 
and exuniiuo and tasto the fo<id, and wc think that they would 
perform this duty with more eu*s> imd confldsnce if they were 
allowed to take their wives with tJicm on their joiumoys of inspec- 
tion. Tho (Jommistfjonors do not grasp ihiH subject witli^ tho 
\igournii(l dcf*.nijjurtlion that could Ixi df^sired, and lliere is an 
luistttisiiiclory hesitation in tho expression ol* their opinions upon 
domestic inatlers, ^‘Tho food swirned to l>e wtdl cooked.** If 
tlio reporting Uoiiiaiissionoi's Inul Jiad their wives with them, 
they might hav« boldly doclared in Hamlet’s words that 
they know not fl^?oinfc.*’ We observe, however, that in another 
case they vontule to «iy positively that ‘^tbo mutton was 
to<i lavg(j and too fat to bo satisftictory.** Every wim is, 
or thinks hinwelf, n judge, of meat when it appears on 
table, but tho proct^aes of preparing it art) to tn(i nifts- 
culino mind mi nhuost impenolrablo iii}'8tt»ry. Tho anxiety of 
tho Comiiihrtinnorfi for tlio anlusemoBt imd gratittcution ot tho 
patients limy appear oxces-iivo, and sometinios slightly ladictous, 
nut they doulitless proceed upon a sound principle. They say 
that tho more ploosiiig nud cheorful tho wards und gardens aro 
made by a supply of siniplo objects of decorntion, tho more imlerly 
and contoiitod will tho pntioxits become, and tho loss will bo the 
waato and divstruction. Tho rijport from every asylum i» thnt 
mechaiihid restmiiit is rare, nud in some thoro has been none 
during the periml comprised in tlio report. An omplo supply of 
books, periodicals, and new'Hpapopi ’* (i^xiats almost ovory whore. 
Mirrors and frmnod prints are ulentifal, and in some asylums 
there is n hot-lmuso where flowering plants mo prepared 
for transmission to tho varimiH rooms uccu]ii(jd hy luitionts. Sowio 
of tho county usylnius take biiardew fi\)ui other cuuntu*M,nnd some 
, i rocoivo parish piitlonts, who of course coiitributo ad<'qutttely to the 
r exponso of muinttimmee. Wo hear much in these reports of 
associated amusements,*' which wo beliovf» moans amusvmonts 
in which patientH ol both svxos parlairo. Tlio (.•oinmis- 
sioQora hnd ivc<mimvnd«d tho onlnrgomont of tiie table in 
the general ilining-rmun of tho privnto vHvisian of an asylum, 
80 a» to admit of llio luwociatiou of a cerlnin number of Indies 
with tlio gentleinon *’ ; but tho mamiL^jr explained to them 
that, in existing circumstaucvs, and with tho present statr of 
nttendauis, this proposal coulil nut be carried out. This rcforeiico to 
the present statr of nttondonls is rignifttmit that tho amenitk*s of 
social intercourse, although gvuemlly maintnined at tho table of 
the gimeral dining-room, may require a rosisrvo of power for their 
suptwrt. The staff of allcndJinls, while dilkontly handing plates, 
ougnt to observe and bo pwqmTed to cheek any wceulndtie* 
behaviour among the coiupiuiy. Hut if the menns of restTuint are 
» ready, tho use of thorn may bo to a very gri*at extent av(»idod. 
Einployintmt', nmusemeut, and a system of rewnrds for orderly 
behaviour aio tho principal means oi preserving di}>t'ipUuo in thcHO 
establish meats. In sniuo asylums all tho patients who are in good 
health have boor ot dinner, while in others it is given as an en- 
caurogemeut for good conduct. Dancing is frequently mentioned 
as one of the amuseineuts of the putieuts, and on glancing over tho 
pog-cH of the Ueport, observed tho word ''pidka,’^ which, how- 
ever, on exaniiniiig tlio passage wlmro it occurred, turnad out to 
have no rcfervuco to duticing, but to be a term of art signifying a 
jAokot oltptH}uruii construction ftonietinios used fur purptxses of 
le.straitit This was coi'tniuly (lw«m>ointing, but these itoporla 
pro.^eut on tho whole a very ngn'eable picture. The patients do 
not, (14 A rule, murder either each other or their kcoperB, and they 
rre kept from violence without mcohnnical reetwint. 

The contrast has b<‘eii often dwelt upon between the present 
and tho old system of treating hinatics, and it would be well if 
(ill the claims that are made on bchidf of the nineteenth centtiiy 
to credit for progress were as well founded as this. Experience 
of the modem lueilmd of pentlo innnai^TUcnt proves from year 
to yoar more aatisfivrhirily its utility. Thus the CommiMioiteM 
any rdferenco to tho Hnlnhill Ai^lum that the favourable report 
vdqil^ittuify now make upon it is dbe to the attention given to th^ 
of tho patientid, atid to the other iiBp4>rtant subject of 
oM oxarmso pat of dqdrs. There is a fair siip|ily of 
bno]ti|'$n tj|» vnyia]|s } tho provision nf KVccsaionol Amusements thma, 
and and otHor Md gonica, is good } and the 

twua of women patients have been lately 

i; . ' 


I cotMideivd by the eo wa ti t irti em Is Mm gm — iia|f ooHot dsoss 
of hobby<^hovaes, which aaams to aaswiw^mqy wettiliasosMMd 
purpom of enteatmanmut and bodily soLoniN. TlioCkiqssd«iiM» 

! Live not to complain 

Batslil Batehl 
The h o hh y i w sw Is fsvgeL 

There ire perbm women to be fonnd outnAe^te tbewrsBej||i^ 
lunatic wwlums ror whom a piovtiion of estertaiinDent swd bedtlBql^ 
exercise, by hobbv-horaes or otherwise, would be weleouiu It m : 
indeed wonderfnrtbat tbe energetic hidiee wbo bovo invaded dl 
the other pnovxnees of man’s dominion lieva allowed 1dm lutbrnto 
almiwt exclusive posfleerimi of athletic sports. Hue, howarer, wiD 
not long continue. Already gtrb learn to ew im an d a ttwi| h to 
row, and there is in London at least one ptofseepr of wbii am 
called ** musical gymnasticB,** wbkh ore, « we eappese, an at^ 


tempt to do for the tipper part of the body wbat dahchig das^ wr 
might do, for the lower put. The Conuni^onem bare d&iem^ 


an important truth when they peieeh's the impottaace of essseim 
for women among themselves. But thw peroesve ali^ end dedam 
likewise their opioion, that asKxrwted amueeoseaita are neem" 
snry to the welfero of the patients ; and this obaervatiafi, too, might 
b*) »*.xteuded into the world which lies heyond the whIb of them 
asylunirt. These atnuseineiits had not be^ so regi^ at Banthill 


rcftpomiing to the regtilar winter dance or concert*' Nearly the aune 
practice prevails, with varieties of detail, in all thea^lvmevbnisd 
by tho Commieeionere, and we cannot help xenmrkmg that tife 
practice deserves attention by those soar famtties who fiirlwd 
Amusements, and especioUy those in which both sexM combine, 
and thereby often produeo omoi^ those who listen to them a steto 
of mind bordering upon inssaity. 

The number of patients in the Czmiiiiid Asyhim at Broodnioar 
in November lost was 494, of whom 84 were women. It psrbspa 
throws light upon certain judicial and somi-jadicial pmoeediii^ 
to lie tola that at the time of the Comuibwoiiera' vtsit twonty-wx 
inmates wore reported to be sane, among whom were ten women 
who had committed the grnveet crime knom to the law. Tbn 
means and opportunhics of recreation and outdoor excrctso 
have been onlnrged at Broadmoor os everywhere else, and 
** greater attention is given to this impottani subject A 
large number of the male pmients are reported to be 
troublesome and diMuderly, but it is added tiiivt the medical 
etalT necessury for their supervision has been ineompletQ. Want of 
space is also moirtioned os aceountmg for some observed imperfec- 
tions in tho tneilment, and in all ps^ of the eounttr there seems 
to bo nearly tho some dsmnad for enlorpemeTit of Daildinge and 
irnprovemoot of fittings and furniture. Genemlly spsakh^ it in 
good efonomv to render hosnrtals of every kind ns complete as 
pemiUo in all respects, so mat caree may be dbeted m them 
rapidly. It is manifest that almost any outlay that will render 
lunatics trm’lnbb ought to be incurred ; and it nmy be inferred 
from this Keport that tho large sums expended in bnildinjp asylums 
all over the country have been expended usefully. This miqr be 
sAtisfdctory to ratepayers, who ore eertoin to be coBed upon for 
further contributions towards the some ol^t 


THE INTEKNATIOKAL EXHXBITIOX. 
r|>HE opinion wo nq;iress«d a ysor ago that those annual Inters 
X naticinul Exhibitious must dsterionite in quality and lose 
attracQuu with loss of novelty is oonfirmed by the second 
experhuent. In making tiie mterminable cireidC of G«ll6fiet» 

** Qnndrants,** nod Annexes it ia bind to believe the stotemont in 
the ^ Cfihcial (.iiiide,** that ** tho wianewing jproeesi boa been busy 
sepamtuig tho grain frinn tho huak." Cnrtataly the Ploti» 
(iallcrlos, to which we wiB first direct attenrion, ttaro lem good 
wbvat fox the gamer than chtiif for the burning. A laige prepon* 
ilsrancv of the works ore on trie for the sim]^ mason that thi^ 
are unaulcabfo ; sume^ having mode the tour of Europe in vain 
quf^t of honours, now seek muge and rsward ht those oapaoioas 
Oaneries. It is chtnmBg to see how pietitret rssoaad fiw the 
garnet nr tho ctdlior keep each other in couotsaiaaee, how after 
ysnra solitndo and oblivioa thsy lejeice in the appredotivo 
vyutpHtby of plcasurwseskmg ciowda. It must indbed no 
slight rousoluuoD for a moasler creation such os ** Lee fitaln- 
Unis d^\mdrique," by M. Yvon, to find itself remofed from the 
hostile errfcicwm ^ PfiriA to be the wondering of muiti tuda i 

intent ms nothing more serious than moldiig a lioliilqf. It be« 
comes indeed pleasantly iqppsreivt how perfootly sa rm g mi oas the ^ 


tween the visHors to the ftovid Aoademy and tlui idkm at tim 
Kemkxgum bssaor themts a minhed edBtEmd iamol^ bralaing^ amt 
mannm. A€!e(wdhig^lhe ohaermthms whieh one h$m mam 
the Intstoatioml practtres mb abeo* cm a menlaijM vrith tlw tm ^ 
in a eolleccioa at wax^wmk. fler Mi^esty^s O owntie ri rt pem mb 

Bnehwerild ssem bo he 

of tim acknowlsdMd 1 ^ thatin M the ' y s n s at ' .EbMIigtoit 
firilingolfibomiis pisteimavi* ’'We aea|''maiMii|''!li!i?ffl 
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would seem to be no udust Terdiet on one of the moel temeirkable 
pToduots of the aehool, "The Battei Week (Oimiviii) at tiie 
Admiraltjjr l^laee^ St. Peteiabing’' (i 669}, 1 ^ M. Malminji^ a work 
engrared in the illoslrated newspaper of St PeU^urg, cn which 
much has been heard. This crowded composition was the hard 
work of two years ; the Emperor rewarded thej^tor with the sum 
of i^zooLf a price deemed handsome in St. Tmiaburg, Russian 
artists, with few exceptional are poorly paid $ thqr have hitherto 
labouiw almost of necessity for the home market Thus this pic- 
ture, though amasixmly elerer^ would have little chaaeo of a high 
price in ilDglaiid; toe colour la repellent, the execution is some- 
what unoouth, the figures and incidents ate not orer-reflned. And 
yet for reading of cnaracter, for telling of stoiy, for realism, for 
truth to climate, costume, and physiognomy, there is not a more 
striking work in these Intomatlonal Ualleries; the picture, in fact, 
is thoroughly Hussian, and for that very reason lies h^ond the 
pale of Western art and Western sympathy. 

Russian landscapes merit more space than we can aflbtd. Here 
are brilliant scones by the renowned M.. Aitasovski, sometimes 
called the Russian Turner. Yet " A View on the South Coast of 
the Crimea’* (1672), and other like studies— if studios thoy can 
be called — are vogue as visions, unsubstantial as shadows^ the 
pointer never cono^eods to detail, ha stands aloof from literal 
truth. But A ivasovski’s pictures^ or rather scone paintings, have 
a charm uncommon in tno Russian school — the colour is lovely. 
We first made the acquaintance of this wayward gonius in the 
H&rpiitags, where an incoherent extravaganxa, " The Creation of 
the World,” ranks among the wonders of art. The painter’s 
phantoms of sea, sky, clouds, vapours, abound in palaces ; the 
labour expended is tnvinl, the price demanded exorbitant. The * 
artist naturally has amassed a fortune ; ho lives pleasantly in the 
land ho loves to paint ; his imagination is of the South, romantic, 
fervid ; his homo is in the gaiden of Russia, the Crimea. The 
Empire of the Czar will not remain behind older nations in 
lanaaospo art ; wo may be sure that, whatever imitation can 
compass, Musoovites wiU accomplish. Boones depicted by I^gorio, 
Duoaer, Wasllioif, and Uoffoluboff do not pertain to the infancy of 
art. Yet maturity of atyio in landscape, ns in figure painting, 
is greatly due to foreign study. Russian art extends our know- 
ledge of physical geography by faithful transcripts from actual 
locHlitles, by views taken for iustanco in the Caucasus. Russian 
painters, os we have said, are pioneers ; they have much to tell 
and teach ; they see around thom a territory boundless in extent ; 
thoy deal within firnii^brnbarisra, a seim-civilization which is 
^emfnently^;pict4)rial ; and thus they have before them a future 
" ^whichr scarcely fail to expand with the undeveloped resources 
of ^e Empire. 


IIACINQ IN SUSSEX. 

A S a fashionable pic-nic, os an opiwrtunity for wearing fine 
drosses and eating largo luncheons in the midst of beautiful 
scenery, Goodwood was as much appreciated this year os ever ; but, 
iVom a racing point of view, there was no diminution of the blight 
that falls more and more every year over so many once famous 
meetings. Even in those races usually considered tho most popular, 
the Stewards’ and Chestorlield Cups, there was a groat fidling oft* 
on tiiis occasion, only twenty -ci({ht horses starting for the former 
and twenty for the latter, as against thirty-nino and twenty-eight 
in 1 87 1 . Asa set-off, iudoiHl, tliere were sixteen runners for the 
Goodwood Stipes; but, with few exceptions, they were of the 
most moderate quality. Eor the old-established w«*ight-for-age 
races the fields wore, ns a rule, most insipnifiennt, there being five 
runners for the Gratwioke Htakes, five tor the Ham, five for the 
Lavant, two for tho Eindon, two for tho Goodwood Derby, throe 
for Drawing Room, two for tho Molecoinb, and two for the 
Annesley Stakes. Many of these also wore foregone conclusions, 
and woro won so eo-sily ns to bo p^xluctivo of little interest 
^ or excitement: Cantini^re, for instance (twice), and Somer- 
set winning their engagements without even the show of a 
struggle. On tho first day, after .Alaric, with Fordham up— 
his first mount, wo fancy, aiiico Stockbridgo — had won tho Craven 
Stakes, and the rich Uratwicke and Ham Stakes had falleu re* 
apeotively to the iiKidorato Silvester and Wild Myrtle, tho twenty- 
eight numbers were hoisted for the Stewards’ Cup. The field, 
besides being immorically weak, was hardly so represontativo as 
usuid of threat speed in tho country, as a glance at the names 
of the thirty-eight who took part in it last year will show. On 

S nblic form, the raco seemed a positive gift to Anton if he was 
t and well, for ho had only 19 lbs. more to carry than last year, 
when hW won, boating a far better field, with quite two stone in 
hanA It is possible that, having since been imbed for lon|^ 
distance races, he has lost much of his fine speed, for last we& 
be seemed outpaced from the very start, and could never get any- 
where near the front Among the horses whose names are most 
iamiliorly known in connexion with races of this description were 
Oxonian, Blenheim, Botheration, blsherman, Sir Robert Walpole, 
and Pitchfork. The race was won as easily this year as last, 
Although not by so far a distance ; for Oxonian took the lead, kept 
it tte whole way, and cantered in first five lengths ahead of im 
liie jmtagOBists. With such a queer- tempered 1^ Hther- 

in tile field, there were m course plenty of fslse startsi, 
bni the delay was happily not so great as in former yeaie. 
The wtaoet, who cairfed the top weight of 8 it la lbs., 
•gil wii 0 ^ disregarded, the piefeie&ce 


being given to bbstrifibfloiiqp^^ PHolifoiiL has alweyi bed a 
great reputation fivr jqp6sd,aad won the Porttaiid Plate at X)on- 
caster two years ago. Butbe b so aaosftain hos^ end hsi more 
often disappobted then gratified his sqipoitere. liks llMbaii, 
his coura^ Is more arttficial than natural, end a bottle of 
whisky, it is said, was required last week to soiew m his 
spiriu to tiie starting pobt. The only antagoniit tii^ looked 
formidable at any gut of the race was Blenheim, who |Mt jgp 
to Oxonian fi>r a moment at the distance, but died away tbtmm 
afterwards. And the mm fact of Landmark^ a modssats 1 Up|k 
year-old, running third, Is condusive testimony to the poor' 
quality of the beaten horses. In the Lavant Stakes Oantimbre . 

f ursued her victorious career, beating Silver Rbg^ TourMlon, 
ling George, and Ragusa b a canter. Silver Bbg is a 
filly of no mean pretennons, and bter b the we 
of Wild Myrtle, herself a winner, with the greatest 

Geor^ and Tourbillon are also wbners, and Ragnsa 

herself among the victorious band before the end of the meettv^ 
so that virtually Cantinidre was meeting, and giving wemt 
away to, a field of wbnbg horses. But Lord Ailesbuiyb qUeipSud 
daughter of Btockwell, who has all Achievement’s grace of mofbn 
and ease of action, with considerably more sise and substance, 
played with her opponents just as she pleased. It is the giestsst 
possible misfortune that she should be a roarer, for, if as sound b 
wind as in limb, the three-year-old prizes would impamntiy hf at 
her morcy. It is a treat to see her galloping, but she 
with her mouth wide open, and it is too likely that we 
are now seeing tho best of her. Despite her infirmity, Cantiolire 
must be considered as one of the crownbg triumphs of that 
splendid horse Btockwell, whose son Blair Athol has lately fobbed 
the highest price ever ffiven for a stallion. The beautibl Flower 
of Dorset presented 9 lbs. to Glenaveena in the Halnato Stshne, 
and boat her cleverly, Siluria, whose form bos gone off wondisri^y 
since her Chester victory, never gettbg near tho leading pair. And 
then one of the old-established lonff-mstance races was fought out 
in tho old-fashioned manner. Field Marshal and l^ppondsn 
came to the post for tho Annesley Stakes over the severest four- 
mile (^uno (it is really two furlongs less) b England. Of the 
two Ripponden was in much better condition, but never^elm 
Field Marshal boldly forced the pace, and weut off at an exoellent 
speed, which he mmntainod all through. At tho half-mile post 
liipponden came up to Mr. Bowos’s horse, and his superior speed 
ana condition ought then to have ensur^ him the victory : but 
the steel was fmrly taken out of him, and as they passed the 
enclosure, both covered with sweat end much distressea, Rippon- 
den was quite unable to improve bis position. Then the superior 
staying powers of Field Marshal availed him, and, in Fordkam's 
hands, ho won a most punishing raco by a length and a half, 
Ripponden dying away to nothing at tho finish. 

On Wodoeaday Prince Charlie reappeared, and had to beat 
Bethnal Green over a mile and a quarter course. Considerbg 
the nature of the epidemic that has struck down nearly aU Bir 
Joseph Hawley’s horses, it was a matter of surprise to see 
Bethnal Green in such excellent condition ; andJie galloped os 
hard and as fast os ho could, but never could gefilDut of the way 
of Ihiuce Charlie, who stuck to him withoutmeembg to be doing 
more than canter in a long-striding, swingb^tyle, but who. when 
lot out, covered so much more g^und in each stride than wthnal 
Green os to pass him at pleasure and win, as we think, with 
plenty of weight in hand. Then Cantiai^ro fulfilled her second 
engagement and — as easily as ever — beat tho high-priced Cobham. 
Stui there is a future for Cobham, who galloped well, and he will 
have many opportunities of distbguisbing himself without always 
bavmg to beat, or rather to be beaten by, a Cantbidro. Sixteen 
runners were telegraphed for the Goodwood Stakes^ and, 
bad the merits of the oompotitors been equal to their number, 
it might have been an mtorestbg race. BuL take theta 
fdtogeUior, they were a most moderate lot— Spenoithome, 
the winner of the Northumberland Plate, and Kbgcraft, a 
Derby wiimer, beinu the consjMcuous exceptions. Paganini, old 
and patched up, Falkland, also post his best day, and Fbeise, well 
known at tho Curragh in Queen’s IHate courses, were among the 
remainder. A Derby winner, five yearn old, sound and pmetly 
fit, and weighted at only 8 at. 2 lbs., ought to have had the mot 
at his mercy ; but Kinglet displayed his usual softness, or fabt- 
nees of heart, or whatever his weakness is, and, directly he came 
within hearing of the shouts of the multitude, refiiesd to fzpe a 
yard further. Till then he was going well withb hbunU^ end 
had only Bpennithome to beet to secure the victory. Spenni- 
thoine, as it was, made nearly the whole of the running end 
won easily at tiio finish by thr^ lengths, and so^ for the soeond 
year running, the Northumberland Plate winner carried off 
the Goodwora Btakee also. William Day furnished the second 
b the almost unmentioued Richmond, and Kingoefi^ «m 
anoe, obtabed the third place. But his petfiMmniM /.liSz 
•0 bed as to make him unworthy to be trusted in mj 
race, no matter how lenient the weights. I9 the Bognor Biekes 
Drummond disposed of Flewer of Dorset with xidiotiloas ease; 
but still a five-rarlong eonvse end lbs Leger course are wri ttl el| 
the mme thing, end we firil to see why he should have m trisriSf#^ 
queece been made such a ilivottrito for the great DcneeslMr siiQe^ ' ^ 
Still, if, as is curtentiy reported, Queen’s Uessenpr hm 
down, that nee will be left to the cere of such bdifcwpt 1 
that imythisg: abht lb nnde a 

The third ebv’s lebbsr was uarbaDsnase ounnlBsleiSduinattnir 
on eoOQunt cflLigrifV Fln^fuSSan^^ 
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•teoneii IlNva Ik* Tnif tto te i^BI of 
tJw miktoa&m at and AOmt VMnt. SnvTm 

i M tt e ife flf lioegoaiB baitlmd idMnMthp«i and atkanjM to aattk 
tha tmioa in ovder to aee Umf$ worn han$ 
eltim mik down on ariiu for the thifd jeer io enbfortooy the 
BeotSiMk Memoiieli aad therebj eectire too eeQumebded dedoo^ 
tune ftom the etekoi that now amomit to oeail^ one thoiin&d 
poand|y||pd eam onl j nwaided to that hovee mo ee a tvo^ a 
tliM«K a IStar-jear-old aaeoaeda in oamiaf off thia laoi. 
DahfiMMm andBtmKiQdeo wmooloai^ on the oaidi but— per- 
ham amt of eouiieey to a ffillant but loddeia opponeot^weia 
wahdiawiL and onlv Touoquea oepoaed the game ton of Scottiah 
(%iefandlLhmeaa. Kkig of the%ii^ looked as if he had been 
doing onlj gentie and mty worl^ and, aa far aa condition went| 
wee quite unfit for a joomeT over the aeTeie Queen*a Plate 
ooune: while Touoquea though onlj a moderate mare, wia per- 
fectly fit She made the running aa foat aa ahe could, ana for 
three pa^ of the diatanoe held alead of nearly a dof on lengtha. 
Then jQng of the Foieat who waa ridden moat tenderly and 
artiatica^y by Cannon, came up to the leader, and after being moat 
gently bandied down the hill— where it waa a mere toaa-up 
whether he br^e down or not— took the lead for the fimt time. 
and| Touoquea being too exhausted to taiae a gallop, cantered 


The piaaaanf Xiawea gatharing^ ^ 
cquMtelhDglattdilaait api ^ 
righti but we are of obum i 
omta decided Ihera. 


one of the moal aMiiollfe 
to the SoiaaK fifth* 
to aey aeytUng of lift 


Ho waa never extended at 


in a winner by two lengtha^ 
any pi^ of the race, not even in the laat quarter of a 
mOe; meed, to have called on him to gallop at full apoed 
would in all probability have ensured hia downfall ; and we 
have never seen greater judgment on the part of a jockey, or 
that prime requisite of a nne horseman— patience — exemplified 
better than in this race. After Somerset had beaten FiteJames, 
his soUtaiy opponent in the Molecomb Stakes, in a canter, the 
numbers were uoisted for the Cup. Corisande aid not run. being 
reserved for the Queen^s Plitte on the Friday, and the field was 
composed of Favonios, Albert Victor, Barford, Verdure, and 
Bothwell. The race was regarded as a foregone conclusion either 
for Favonios or Albert Victor, and, according to the Ascot 
running, the latter had deservedly the preference. Verdure waa 
started to xmJte the running, and right well did she accomplbh 
her misaion. In these days of pottenng over the greater part and 
of galloping over the last naif or quarter mile of long races, it la 
a rmief to see a Cup race strongly nm from end to end. Verdure 
took such a lead from the very first that there was no chance for 
a laggard, and for a mile and a half she went along at a rare pace 
Then Albert Victor and Barford appeared in uont, and for a 
moment Favonius seemed shut out. But directly he was brought 
sound the outside a marvellous change took place in the chafer 
of the race, and having once got on terms with Albert Victor 
(who himself had alrmy disposed of Bsrford), ho settled Mr. 
Cartwright’s horse in a moment, and, thq latter not having an effort 
left in him, won by ten lengths— the easiest victoiy wo ever saw 
in a Cup race run as Oup races should be. The reversal of 
the Ascot running was complete, and must have somewhat 
surprised those who at Ascot jumped to the oonclusion that Albert 
Victor ought to have been the winner of laat year’s Derby. Tho 
balance or evidence is quite against such a theoiy, and we have 
since had additional te^f, in Albert Victor’s race at Brighton for 
the Cup, which Barford as nearly as possible snatched from him, 
that his Ascot running was rather too gW to be true as a criterion 
of his usual average form. The two-year-old Bentinck Memorial 
was won easily by Silver Bing, her defeat of Wild Myrtle show- 
ing collaterally tno immeasurable excellence of Cantmidro } and 
Tiotomartyr, oy beating Patriarch and Simon, foreshadow^ his 
auoeosa the following week in the Brighton Stokes. 

Of the seven races decided on the last day of *the Goodwood 
week we need only notice two, the Queen’s Plate and the Chester- 
field Cup. Corisande and Dutch Skater contested the first, and 
Tortoise and Savoir Faire joined in for the sake of a Utile amuse- 
ment. lliey walked and trotted for half a mile, and then Cori- 
sande made the running, instead of waiting, as at Ascot, and 
in consequence was beaten. Twenty ran for the Chesterfield Cup, 
indnding Frinee Charlie Digby Grand, Oxonian, Napolitaio. 
Silvester. Monungton, and Hannan. Tho flag foil to a very ban 
stert, ana Kapolitiw— third this year in the Chester Oup— got all 
the best of it, and won from start to finish. Luey Sutton, a stable 
companion of Digby Grand, waa second, and iTOce Charlie, who 
fooisned vety gamera and made up a gr^t deal of ground at the 
end, was third. Whether that is good enough for the St. Leger 
we do not know ; bnt, at any rate, Ee became nearly fiat fovounte 
for tbit race wfacoi the Cheoterfi^ Cup was over, and certainly, 
in sndi a poor field as we may expect to see next month at 
Bonoaster, Prince Charlie’s splendid speed ought to bring him 
hiome, despite hie infirmity, ainpnget the fiat thrae. 

The aeomd half of the Bnaex fortnight oommeneed under 
wAvonxahle anspioM at Brighton, and the flekU ware fiurly large, 
thongh there were fow events of mare than tranritoiy importence. 
Frotmnariyr won the Briirilitoii Stehas fnrm Dalnacar&eh and 
Ib^e, and Dnumnond nigliteDed awira all eompetitora in the 
Chaarngne Stehat^ and on the aecond day won the Sussex Gup 
.. fiftm flank Bote and Ptoflune. The Brighton Cop waa left to 
lector, Baiford, and Veidiiia^ threehad tootarida 
lemeifilmnm of toab aevere rato to Good wood to attempt a m 
tttkttofit They trattad aad caiitsieditoerefora^ more than hirif 
the way, and it lenoMl itaalf conaetiieiftly into a alx-Ihrlong 
tana. Barfoed into AStetoVklormafie 
OattmMVa home just wlatong hr aahort head, AeaCnp 
totoaffadiittmqrpiototo toeraiitlv»steytegpoweraa«to spaed 
totim eoaipe&toiSb llda anteftinj he wholly neg^^ 


REVIEWS 

EVAKffS fflONB IXPLElCBirXB Of GEEkT BfftTkIN,* 

EVANS’S oarafoUy oompilad and whqnaSi^ work on 
jXL the andent stone In^ementi, weapQBa»aad.toneBieiiteof 
Great Britete folly autteiimw high r«pdtiii(m of the teilter. The 
critioal akiD displayed In the traatmant of hia maiiatiala la not 
leas oonq^ottoua than the indnatiy which lie has broiuiit to baas 
upon them, or tha wealth of oppoituaitiea which m study of 
years has piaoed at his command. In Umithig the aoone of his 
survey to the prahistorio remains of the Briitiah ialaa, hia Judgmant 
has probably been infiueiioed by the immensity of tbe field 
opened by any attempt to a cosmopolitan teaatment of tha sukjeot 
At the same time he has shown that his knowledge and rasemhi 
for from being restricted to the insular class of objeoti, In- 
clude tho widest range of prehistoric antiquity, enabling him 
to Ulusirate liis immediate argument by analog from avery 
quarter of the globe, as well as by tbe light of oTeiy cognate 
soienco. He has not snrunk from the task of bringing bis peraonal 
experience to bear upon the subj^ having taken leaacna in the 
art from tho fiint-knappers of Suffolk, who to tols day, oUr raadeis 
may bo suprised to learn, export tons of flints lor old-Mttern guni^ 
or as "itruo-arligbte.”cniefly to tbe EastandtoBrasu, Mr, Evana 
goes minutely into the prooem of manufootara^ making it abun- 
dantly clear how, even in the absence of matellio tools, the myateiy 
of flaking and chipping from the flint core is to be effeoteo. By 
dexterous blows fram a rounded pebble flakes could, be found, bo 
produced which it was impossible to distinguw from twMU 
made with a hammer of bronso or iron. He naa aooomulated 
from his reading abundant notices of tbe early knowledge and 
use of flints as the source of fire, from the weU-known nassagaf 
in Pliny and Virgil to the latest reports of voyagers ana oiteio- 
logiats. Classical evidence and tho multifarious relics of early 
art which fill our museums combine to prove tbe identity In 
point of nianufactuTo and usage at some time or other whioh pre- 
vailed among mankind all tue world over, whether from the in- 
dependent development of a common instinct, or from ancestral 
use spreading from a common centre. There is scarce a nook or 
corner of the earth which has been , heedfuUy explored where 
weapons or tools of stone approximately like in type have 
not Doen found. Not that oven idontitv of form or material la to 
be taken to indicate identity of age. On the eontrarVi nothing Is 
more clear than that the various periods of stone manufocture over- 
lap each other in time, some of the most primitive procsesea ra- 
maining actually in use among savage tribes in our dsy, 

It is, in fact, largely due to tbe observations of voyagera tonoijg 
the most out of the way of these rude races, that an undorato^ 
ing of tho uso, tbe fitting, and tbe fabrication of many a puisUng 
object of early date has been obtained. From Australia, from 
Mexico, from Teni, from the Esquimaux and the banks of the 
Indus and the M^anuddy. we have descriptions vonring la 
detail, hut all illustrative oi the tradltioual iniquity with wnloh 
man thus supplied a univerauri want But for im light thne 
borrowed from tbe observation and experience of our own day. it 
would have been scarcely possible to determine, othenriee tnan 
by the barest conjecture, toe various modes of nafting the odte 
and other implements of stone, which is doubtless tbe questioa 
that most exercises tbe mind of those who gase for the first time 
upon the multitudinous objects of tho kind upon the shelves 
of our museums. The instances of early instruments, of whatever 
period, being found with their bandies still attacned to them 
are of extreme rarity. No more tlum two insUnoM of the 
sort were till lately known ,to Mr. Evans as recorded (n 
this country. One was that of the hatchet found in the 
Solway Moss near Longiown, now in the British Museum, the 
haft unfortunately much broken end decayed, the recent pro- 
cess of reserving or restoring the deisloated fibre by means 
it an alum solution not having been available at the time of 
of discovery. In tbe second instance, that of a celt found 
near Tranmere, Cheshire, now in the Mayer Museum at liverpool. 
though the greater part of the wood had perished, enough raiiuuoed 
to show that the handle had held tbe stone in a slightly oblique 
poritioD, similar to that given in a woodcut by Mr. Evans of a uai 
from oounty Monaghan m the Hc^al Irish Academy. Anmng the 
mote recent examples adduced and figured by our aui^ is one 
from a peat deposit which once fonned the bea of a small tarn in 
Gumbenand. Hera the end of the wooden handle through whioh 
the celt is driven is raeurved in a curious foshion at ttie head, 
p^bly with tbe view of steadying the butt end of the oelt. 
Singaliurly enough, a similar form Sa given to the hairifie la the 
rude outline of a hatchet engraved on the undenide of the roofo 
stone of a dolmen known os La Tehle des neer 

Locmsxieker, Bfittany, Not unlike this were one or two other 
epedmens frm Iralendf and aome of the hateheti frmn the Swiss 
Lake dweUtegs^ ee that from Bobenahauseo, the haft fonned of 
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iHh, niMWTMok tiMi ntrib^BVo knuttaft i<ili 

of ungrruind end but dcS^ 

like Left of some native wood. The cop|>er or bronro axes of the 
Mexicanfl were hafuid hi ^eWlnr hmomv t$tf when more elabo* 
rately »*haiMid, bound to the abaft b? thonga of animnl ainew or 
vegetable fibre. Such no owmia Im ‘UiRt eaid to be the n\e of 
Montexurnn II. in the Ainbraa mueemiL Vienna. Often the celt 
wfu» teaad or bvand' inbe h anehei of deer kom, a form letw 
ooinmoxt ameaw Englhdi exan^plea than oa tbecontment of Europe, 
ia ihanum, Oba ftnnwd of a ikm of red deer ia aaM 
to hiiaii haoti fmmi. writh hamaa raoMitfM and iuafy pottorr aa 
Chfskdftolt BHl' in Wy ri iar o o d Fnreet. A f^ngtanot <if dmr hmh 
Mppaventijr jdareod for thia pnr pa i i e wm met wMi in a h aij wwr at 
and nne aomowtat ehnikir in the ThaoMa at Kem, 
A )Af(Mv omamentad nicmirt the ahiift earved |ip!>at«aK{iialy In the 
faiin or a bimtua haad^ too blade of ati^iie inaeraad in the 
noirtli, ia engraved thr Mir. Evjuia; called UumtMi or istuUiak 
bv the nativn artiiita of Nootka Htmnd. Sauiplea in which the 
bade ia aet 96%94nM<m act a rifdrt or even an acute angle wiMi 
the nnknewn anpateoKj in Oreat Britaki, are bvought for- 
itsnl firoaB the Bwiaa loite dwelUnga and narta of (ieroHinVi toga- 
thnr with modeni antl^ea firan NeW'UaMcmm, New SjeoliH^ 
and AuatcraUa. One of the moat ouriotta U a rede adae in use 
iooflg the Bcdiialum or Cliihim Ihdiima, near Fn;^*a Soitiid, to 
bKdlow otrt their cawea. A atrrmg rtuniiciia giuo ia emuKiyed by 
the AiiattaluTi nativee fbr Mcurbig tlie head (d* the impietncnit to 
the haft, and » tll^mght by emt autiior to huve be«m in nee to 
flcaadhiaida in nrohiatnric thneti; a« wa« bitumen, it wrmid 
awear, among the dwellera the Bwiae Lakoe. Expernmoe cjf 
axuthrg uaapa among unoiviiiaed raoea hna cnntributed no loaa to 
our kanwleoge of the various purpoaefl to which implementa of 
eoually rude periods in the past wore iatonded to nmdy; an 
aamimMe aummaiy of wlitch is jmt together from moat 
authentic sources by Mr. Emne. Beiddes tludr uee as woRpema of 
attack and dufenoa wo can pteture to ourvM^lves thoao hard Btoae 
trartrmonti aenring for cutting down timber, scooping out canoes, 
dveasing |H)sts ftir Inds, grabbing un roots, pr^^imiing firewood, 
Idlfing animale and scraping thetr flesh fnvni thu bcm<^a, not to 
apeak of agricultural xmvi manifold hi nivnib^n*, fvr even miniDg 
ato chalk in imrsuit of the raw tnalerml of Minilai* imjdouiouti. 

As regards the date to bo natignisl tsther to the Sttone 
Age ns a whole, or tn may of the stthHiihnrv peviode wldch it 
has been docldofl (o tniirlc the (lietrihufion «if these stone 
ralld into tlio Neolitrhi'e imd Pala^ilithic olnss, Mr. Evans is 
too cautious and critical on aiitiounry to upoak in other tbna 
tentatire lUid ap^xiuinto tomis. lu Itis conoltidrng obapter on 
the amitjiuty of the llivor Drift he how n()nin**(.*tsa with great 
ability tho proofs dortved fnun the j^ologictil of the Biitish 
islss with those yloldtHiinr tbu artWirially formed objtfcts themselves. 
The ro^earches of BlrtHiarlos L^idl, Mr, JPre^wk»b,’aud tithers, upon 
the progress and effects of flunatne action hnve n new signiiicimee 
when bltmdod with candal obsor various of the hfiigltts iitid doptiis 
or ol^ter omidttions <if distribtitiaa or €la!m»eit tindor which 
vestiges of laati^s pressnre are found. Hy tho aid oi* a liv|Mitb«rLicKi 
case Mir. Kvans places l>sf<]re the reader s uiiiid ii pioturs of rite 
^gadiml changes of savftioe which may be tnini’uived to have led to 
a State of things idouticnl with tii^ uctunliy tbund to exist. 
Looking iit the contours «jf vaUoy hii!«ios with regard to the rivets 
which So w through theiu, it is in the power of u pmetlsod gfKilo- 
gisi to pvefUct imnoet with eerUinty whore dopOMit^ of diift 
vi^ling palceMithlc imidsumnts are to bo bmiid. No portion of 
m work is mtiTS inorkod with nhility or more pFogiinnt with 

r M of soienUlie prngreMi ia a line of (?yor-iiicrtimi)g iulm^st. 

o^ttaiimi luvulviug en many iriknowit t|uuutitle» its tbttt of 
Che aati^uit^ of man is, as our loithor justly iucapubie 

atdurion. nor is it within the vfvuge ttf the UiiiiMh idauds that 
the chief elomouts of pi'oof ore to hr uwt with. i^iiuU from uuvoy 
carters a oonvorging light is to he thrown uptui the ])roblmu. 
What we limy call the iuforiv^r jiiuit of Die of uiny bo 
hspavt fined by the i^vidsnoo of metal tooln Won usi .1 not 

any ia otohiag upon 1 mui«s of ihn nievhhkm ami otb« 2 r now ox- 
tiaet aantuals, but hi Hclmd figures of thu rnnHUidau it^lf, ub- 
etOH^riy iay a ct>ntonipoiHxy arri^'L 'i'o tho nnu^aity Urns gmm«d 
Ibr cba Meltdage wo Uavo to odd the hsi^ usugo oi the N**ohrhtc' 
«r palisiuid stoao period, and boyoudtlkis tto? still more vogue 
jPidieelliltio avriea ramriair back into the I rlacia) o^ich, Into the 
cmaeaticiii of exUdiag vaDeve and gradual aot^umuWhm uf river 
^dadfts;' Bboh apsrimd as twVthuUKand veaa isiiduarioitalyeinafi^ 
^author may waU say, fbr the msihthic mid biwiise periods. And 
beyem^his thm is an itarticnm? gup bt>tween tJ«e Elver JUiift and 
sarArce-atoae periods, so Bis ss noy iatariuMluito forawef iapb-* 
nienta are cencenieti Wars we. in daiiattoe nf pttiliahriUy, to dote 
back the use of the p^dMied ioipli^monts mdy two (bottam yaais 
before our hirioricai notatee of this conntri,' and allow oinmvts 
fm addilumsl towr thoaaaud vein at the v«n' Wf4 bur the vafiw 
excsMaliou, we should th<ni Wt get to the iatrat of driver Usm 
BdMpiae, Beyond thie an indashomshki depth of tiine Mtm belbre 
oi. The imrisUhlo omudhHkui is> that, ^ owing tu the wwlu^ 
ampy of rain, frost, aad riwacm thete ranat Have besa a vast 
coa^iis la the saperikiid tWtMMM of thstoornmy mxm the iima 
*sr iaa *tlaee who Ihshitiaed the filnt iaoulaaMiia hand ia .the High 
krill' tmala wave juwt aasaipaiits of iW Uad with the maramuth 
atul the otbardapartad awiubeai^ thaQuatofnary 

that must be aastgatd. io th« ImplsmcDte la toe 


ynded nM wa if y^^. /WW ^ haarfaiiiwlni of a Ions JmbS of toe 
riBMMDonr or . ^ i l dfii ris tj ri ni s a rt toe ewabw la ef toT Mdst^ ; 
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riMm ikIritohMiAaaaTriM ; flti»4«).tos L ^ 

Airim, widdl toiss luaorSa ttis ceaatiy seoapy a i 
Iws ton tooistopi i aa B a y i ma 

Mr« Ensdsahas basHAntoBata in ( 
eagitwer who Has sbwtwi singular sam ia toa fsp rasa 
vutofis bhjeeto ef atoaa, to the nniabar of BMHhr fl ni r|M|Hffiiai^ 
whieh filustcate the iraUuHa. Not only the fbnn, Mt thnai«% 
of the auiarial is set hribre riia eye wfth enrimsortoj dmM^ 
nato, the fiahiftr of olaavim of tiie t»t bAg eawaptito is ily iwffl 
macked. Tbis ei an iDvaumhlc qnafity for 9iasa who MM ta 
study a hook uf ibisohiBaat a dwtaaos Am aiiya d a |aa toMi B< Mftki a 
Off exaiaidea Beycmd dmtbt, however, the most mAahdtarf and 
ttificieut use to he oada of euoh a weak ia to taha to as a com^ 
paaioa to the thesough and systematic stady of mieaaohftiU aiDd 
well otgooiaad seriae as the Christy or JHayer oottaetkat Mm a 
m an u al and j^de cmapririas the laiest and most witlisDfrie aoea- 
molaitioa of facts, joinad to the most critical and oaiituMis eatimato 
of tha eoneltuiiuiiM to widoh they lead, Mr. Evans’s wank will mark 
aft ewi in the hietory uf this dapartouait of arefaieoliigy. 


ATOUlS-MAarF. AMPfefiE.* 

T he fame at Aiulvd-Marie Amp^ bos pemetmted deeply Into 
English fife, though nanuwly in nnipoitioD to ila def^. Ha 
iH known ohiefiy as the discoverer of tne identity of the nagnetie 
Olid eleotric forces; he is acknowledged to have been aa much 
the author of mudern tolufuaphy as Sir Humphry Davy and 
Httinnus Wedgwood of moacm pho tomiihy — ill each case the 
power being demonetmtiid und recorded, though the practiuo was 
not worked out ; his name strikes on tlio ear as that of a savant 
(d no eoaunon order; bat novertholass one of the moat aidenl; 
and miiveiwU iduodests of this cmturT is srarcelv known at all to 
the generality of Kagliohnicm. An ^nurobla imetob of his chn- 
factor by M. Sfiiiit»*Bauve appeared in the JRi^rw dm Dfu.t 
Mandm, in 1857, the year after Ampere's death; but it has been 
xeservad for the work before us to lift iUo veil from the most 
interesting parts of his youthful hisUxiy. 

Andr^'Miirie Anspore was bo^ at Lyons, of respootable citizen 
pomts, iu 1775. iio showed tiom uarlit^i boyhood an insatiable 
tbtmt for knowledge ; inaliuimaiios and gtsmeiry taking the load 
in his inoitimtionsi Wliile still feeble tram the efictrts uf an early 
illness, the bov mode coleulations with no olht'r appliance than 
Uttle bits of liicicuiH iic reitd all he could lay hauilB ou ; the 
Eucytfiop^^dic *’ from bf*ginnit)g to cud* lie readirMd no insriruo- 
tioD, and was sulijefrlod to isidj/^cipUne ; indeed method or stimulus 
would have been alike mSsplacod for one who voluntarily outrau all 
customary goals. Btich quiet guidance and help as was necewary on 
his arduDt oourso waa supplied by his father, who, tie we shall see, 
was a man of no urdinaiy type. Finding that lus son cared lef>a 
for clasaioal than for ecientitio studies, he let him follow his own 
bent ; and when the boy, then only eleven years of age, was struck 
with psMionato ooosteniatkm on diecovonug that the works of 
ICiiler and othon were written in a language he bod not fioqulrcsd, 
his father acted ua intorjmter. Anipvro iis^ to say that there ware 
three events whudi developed his mind — his perusal of the ^oge ” 
of Descartes, by M. Thomas ; his first communion; and the Udiugs 
of the taking ot the Iksrib. In this triad of causes, corkmsly si^ 
mfinaat in their range and diflhroncos, pointing equally in strongW 
divergent directions, to love of knowledge, i^apeot for xelT- 
gion, and ardour for lilicrty, we iind the true measiuns of his 
Ampere, like the great tUuriomi who precedtxl him — 
J^nmge, Lnphme, thivier — was bom to Meaxcb into the laws 
of ftiitHral pheiivmena, to stop and pimder, to ao^vato and 
aystsmatizo, where othm dawdle or bnny past. In cnrtiiiu 
respects, howevor, he stood Ali:>ne. His compeers in acltmce 
were men of almiwdinisa, delibonuion, and iudgoHml in the 
eosufton adaira of hfe; the idea that iitspired them woe sub* 
<9fdiiiAto to control, euboirdlnato to iheiu.-H^Jves. With AjtifMre 
the idea was sok niutinr. Hu wa<?t for tL4} ttme like one ptw- 
sesMfd ; like mi eager child wliti Uom sot his heart oa one objcxfi, 
and will bear no hiadrasMW till he ottoiu iL JE^eiy' puwuit iu 
ttm was a pasrioB;; he saw and henfd nothii^ eLe till ho had, 
as it were, run it ftowo; or, nriber, till it Inul diiven Iriiu 
to the uttermeet Itosils of hunum thought. .cVitthltioA and self* 
iatorest Had no pvt is luza exeept when mVAiktal lor oao 
desorer tfaim self, m then they responded hat cluiiMpUy, however 
wiilkigly, to the criL That peo^ of taking cam oi hsgisitll^ and 
of what peculiwriy bekmgflfi to hUiSfelf--his own. dssof>vi»rh»> ■ -with 
whkih most scitmtific vouiiies are msfwetihly ondowedt whs 
totally loekuig in Afnp&m. Asiybedy ooM heto IrigiMM: 10 fts^ 
t]iiBi9*^he hoA For thorn vrim wri cm hgsjmfi SB 

wft» ^«ra potto ouvevt*’ ^*A tooto heusi il d 6 mi% toriH he 
peMftlt pm «a*oa (Hit eo. nidoager riefi.’* Thi* ahmaco of iHe 
ttsmlBy wingtod motives, uf rim olk^ wHtidi renders tha prsriim 
metrimmovftilahtoflNr nmepu^ 

tktomsaaritohloasMi os asitol to mMam osoa; aagmari«Akw 4 |(^ 
mdkmvf eanrimm, kwiqMmaderi in the mimnMomr fmmmmi, 
sWi^mri stow iftwtet alt the wmdd him«is--Arit, to 
foMM ood i l rtfjiia ito ri i i them eef«m etot yfjtoWM’jpto ^ 
them vm towotototty a m t a ati sa; to-tha emy sHritototo^to^toefc - 
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**** ^ **" * p w of Sfc w»N» «tai*lw»4 toiA 

ptwteirtMWf— w> turn fte mIimi i»<arwt H thnO tjitb 

dm vWdii kaddtd aid SemiKlf fiiM lilMMid, iAm 
fftMfttBMi 'flid ItttilOS. ilk dpiTOtid tfr lllft' 

world. M. B«rUi^lero^ da St^niWxay in ^Sa^ork wrtttlad 
Z<t dmJT kui pdilUM tW yinHiw^pm wiiiifi af 

jliiH]iiaai|§|iftfod ii^attpyainaMlad liy hUaaiyiwwk 

laJKdiMM jQamdla (JImmfrmij;;, tkm adUor of Iko «N«k 
4% m owe tkii BTfllfeniiiOTT aotiM of tha ^ ^ 


ypa^j imidiflUid what m kiui ap^t i^umiy to^ntaa» 


■ptna 


rfid tliiaa we na MwanUad an^ 
tiC ^ lais tnii Aeifdiii.’* 

JaaD*JAC(iiiaa Am^^ro, the fntbar of Ike|nwi 4 imhwI;| ww^wi wa 
have Hftidir a oMipoctim ckuuio of Lyow^ wkaro, in tlie ^aer 1 79^11 
lo dUdd tlia idM of jim da pm Xiiiriun IhnaiaiMNwa wkan. 
dutiwted Uie 0% Wi 4 o^ ftweamt on Iba ofoid«r, «iid wiwn 
it WM eoterad the refrolutionaij pi^ niter tbe nw^, be wan 
nnioDg tba fintto be thrown into inrieon. A few of hia kitera 
^ luldceiued to bia wife, the moiher oi ^iudr^Maria, nod dated from 
luA Cell, which have aurvivad, aetvo to aw«»U the gnmt erj of ^ 
itiuocant which want up at that time. There are few more touching 
rcaofdt df the horohun and Ibrtituda which tho iSevolutioa 
developed in iti Tlctime,&nd of tho piotyj, patriotism, and domeetic 
nffootiouB which it outmj^^ad. t>n the 1 7th October, 1793, 
priaoner addNeeed n senes of inatructaons to b» wile. After 
^•triug an accoitfit of hk property, liahilides, and debts— the Initar 
Amontttbig only to a few unnes and sous, but recorded wUh as 
nniefa exaetnees as if they had inTolvod tens of thuuuuiads— he 
nads:- 

11 sVn fflUt iln heauenup, ma iTi-thvhkre amie.^ut^ jc f© IrtI***© rirh©. d nivino 
line siwuice nnhuair© ( (u u© {teux Tiuiputer ^ tiis mauvaUc coiiiltutc, ni 
oticuna iIiMi])stian ; ms {das iirrsnd© dtfMBflO a ate Pschst dot livnui et dee 
iMSkromsuts de adoaicirle dotti matm tik nc puuvsit tue paessr pour lauit 
iTaMmetloii $ wsis cslt«d<f|isem3 in^o^tAit wia mkq dconumi^ pUMqall uAe 
j mmis eu d*stttm nieltres qom 

We then read a modest record of the sacrifices made by those of 
5uui[l fortunas and simple habits in the vain effort to avert that 
overthrow of all society which dniilly exacted their Hood, and the 
letter thus condades : — 

Je tt'Mis >si>iat« qae la aohi ct la paMHon do ows dovoira ; ja n^ai nj y«« 
pf-ntir d (oiaortlik, ct Jo ««im toujours digao clo toL Jm t^suibriMiii^ ot tout 
Cf (Jill iiniiA e«t diur, uo fmid dc mon cmiur. 

Jesn-^Tscqnafl Aii^ro, dpoux, p^n, sinl, et cltoyen toqjouni fldMe. 

A mondi later hie last latter was written : — 

J’al ravn, mon ehar sniie. tea licllet eoiiMdatoar; Uavanw on iMMuee 
\ ivills^it Mur kis pta)*» ipw: fait h OMiii kuia le regret dVlre sUcouaa 

par men cune'Uurttoi. . . Jo (Mm qne ms mort Adck acesu d'uno rdvua- 
cilistlon ip^rtdrslQ outn^ tovi« n<3<i freres ; iu 1ss|)srd<»iuie a oeux qiii h'ou 
r«JeoiiMnt, k amx qui font pruvoqu^i* et a oenx qul I’ent ordenn«^. , 

81, du (Sf|our da r<ftertiftt^ oh noire eh^re Oils n*a prdcfMd, f) m’dtait dennd 
do m’eccuiiw dm ehooBM (i'ki*baa, ta BeniM,sii»i nua mm cbvra aatimm Tnidat 
«!e mm ■nine at da ma eomphussnon. PuiMeut^ile imiir d’lin m^'Ulaur M*rt 
(pia Icur pinm. et avuir t4i«d<H(re deveoi U*a yeux la ersiuto do IHvia. oette 
rrsiiUeufiiteire qui up^no en noue riuii()ccn©i* et lajurtficr, mahjp’if In rraqflitd 
dt' notre ... Me pniie pe© k me JneephitM [s rouna <ia«(ghier1 <fu 

tii’ilhattr d« turn p^ i Aim en <iorte quVtW iipiore. i^isiit a num II ay a 
rnsi qua ja »*«neii<le do lai. . . . Adieo, teiidre nnia. 

A few hours after thaeo lines wm penned Jean- Jacques Antpdre 
mounted the soaffold. 

On tha mi\ of hie tender care — then but eighteen years of aga— 
this blow fell with overwkehning fonns. For fulfy ay<mr the brain 
lay dormant } his state was almoet idiotic, and he spent bis tiine for 
the cbiefpart out of doors, listleasly scraping together Ifitlle beano of 
onrth . first thing that roueed bim efiectuallv was the sttidy of 

botany. KoneiKmii’s letteni on the sahject had frlku into hia haada, 
and he threw faimiielf into the novel pumiit wrrii ail the andonr and 
the exactnesa which ware bis chief characteristics. Next olaie a 8t 
of classic enthnriaBm imfdred by a culleetion of Latin peeta. Tho 
long coveted kaowUdge of Latin was soon maatanwL and the 
hiuntHdrichen hai roamed aboot the eountij with his hamie fall 
of plants, mumufring venea by Horace, like one speli-bound. 
He was now tfaonxtghly infected with tiie jpawhm fo daeeic 
poetry. The yean from 1795 to 1707 were all poetical, aa tiiose 
which preeeded them had been m given to ahstiact scieaoe. 
He threw oat at this time an exub«ra^> of pnetieri fsompoidthms 
— tragedies, songs, madrisak. poemn on the natund sekneen, an 
epic on ColTi mbS s all showing, as might be expected, more 
f^htv and fertiilty than amiHe of act lie also maslersd Chieeh, 
and modem toogtnmi, atadied phyriology, chofnieiry, philoeopfay 
..-^what that mind not eivKfy wbidil twenty yean later, coih 
ceived and execotsd a thtw (? la m Afl catkin of the whole cyejka of 
scieaceif To ali this inftelieetiial acthrllT waa added the areial 
rnaidy truck of aamiiig deihr bread. laelaUed in Lymm, he 
gave lemne hi meteasms and ehemtet^, and as tMa dwfg of 
teaeUtigtiCim eecmpicd bin daring the accncspal hoeoa of the 
day, he rose et fimr in the mmdag lor the haury of tcadhiaf 
hiiMK 

^Wenow eppenuklMi emret Her tsneof Ms ltfr,mt attegetiier 
d^ottdyrtn, hat moduideii Irira brief mee ia tts pore aoi holy 
^ dawn, hi wrideir nwntiemf ki Amp^reb €ni and peW 

love; hehsriiMddvwi W the te n i pt a tioi t of ^ohem daalrin,” 
theaghhehadhcmtoldi^ ywwrih# far soenCUng, he^^ 
leaMwteeathiif hfeheeit 

IktleWRW^et end et the eloab ef Ide 

lehoyretf free h i hcwwildspendldis nwhyewitibher. OnUewey 
tillage of where he oeoMmOte 

inj het^ to tisit tat eout Chm by, in St. Gefumin, aved e 


•r te qwlb 
in theaeimim either nee eyniiwi 

“ kiddie 

le of the«e 


Bin, wKh e eve nrii thne 4 
eened Mte. 1ri» ae the 
thge the loatf sen np een ^ ^ 
tiae ctt the **aag>Me eml ew 
the nawrioei wh&h shhm fmie hat 
pe d be riy wHl wHhoat Ampbn’e help. 

oeawra^ n edest erif- p eneam d, and ewaihle HttW 

mPy le^i eed elweye witheat a gnht ef Towenea, who 
oecnia heveo wMi yoasn healis of Aaqplasfe ngwip^ She hed 
ainedyslebieenMnofarieaee. An ^dn neant, e rwdtewn^ 
prelieiof, of rin mne ef H a wn ii hed ebsedy rigbed m her 
m nde. ^ oaenot e oc t M ten hmm to the idte ef 
qirilfrag her fudly, ae aay rets (at ML lhma% and 
hiai Itilie formal, deeoreoi lattan to Ihiit elfoct 
ualike the eamnt English 
Jolte waa m tnitbatrue type of a hane ohaa of * 
girli, whe never leeve thw mother^ ride t|l( ^ 

Family alfootioas era aliH peeulkriy etreng in T^ea. 'At rinh 
tino they had been diewn rieaer sttU by thosa unesanipled 
trials whirii reaeiied all more er hMt. So the coast waa clear 
— wo aru now in tUo year 1796—400! Ampltte entered the llM^ 
with ail the timidity ncoper to hia age, and wirii aU the mokh 
dn mm proper to hiimelt From tfaia time he inritee a Mrias Cf 
** Confessions * — how unlike those by ICousseeu we need not e^r. 
cm the fly-leaf he wrote the word Amornm,** and wHAdn are 
noted the discovery of a new law and the ohaervaiioiM on now 
phenomena. A few n^edmeiia of this joumal will suffieei 
diet is |4K> pure fur the world to hear much of it 


XNmsBehr, 10 svril. Js I'si vss pour la pmmitm ibis. 

fiuamU, ro sodt. Js suis slid dtes sfJo } on ta'y a inrSCd U Jfo s ri b dGmah 


di 

fomnsd, 3 •sptcmbrr. 
fiistsnt ssiu i 


Js portai dsi Uvimi, st ONeineftcri h ottvitr 1 


Js SUM sUd rendva U ifoarifr. Is nds rmtd an 

sveeeUs. 

8snicdi, 17 mptsmbw. 
ca*ur. 

Luudi, 19 iM^piemUrti 1796. J'sciheysl de m'oxpllquvri fe 
(le rallik4 ©©(Hinuuscii, et U adietim d*y revsnlr svsnt h rviusr da.ss*i 

Ismdi, s6 avpiantiro. Ju tu troavsl t»iik dam U jaidlti, sans osar kd 
psrlsr, 

Liindl, 6 octohre. Je ms traaval muI awe rile, isos owr lul pasrliri on 
hm (tonus Im pranlsti boute^rim^t. 

Msrorsdi, 9 novaulNU Js rvparisL Julk me dti ds renlr mriw 
souv«at. 

8sfm*di, It nowmbrf. Mdms. Csmm dtsit sortls ; lo dh aerial mats 
a Jnlk, qui me rombourra bleu [ Angllrt, shut Ithu up] ct iMrilt. KUm [her 
ttister j UM dit (Is pmmr I'hlvsr asas phis phrkir. 

This kind of thing conthmes through aQ its petty and imberile 
phases. Ampere hoe umay a shutting up.^^ He never knows 
wlnm to tako leave, and haa sometimes to re told twice. Pni- 
tondlng to look at some vignettes which by before her. he knaeb 
down at her feet, and is reprovod by the motlier. NeverthelsM 
Julio does not let him go. In due titiio the iqriendid prises of a 
patient lover fall to his snare. Twice he holds her hand to help her 
over a stile : oeesaicmalfy slio takes a sunt by him and maks to niw; 
and ouctf tho olimax of his hliss is reached by a iieittlo blow from 
her baud upon bis wrist, Hb saoeess is now ourtain. Of eumao ho 
writve vorees, which wc spare the reader, tbougb they are really 
pretty. And, bettor still, he seeks to cuUivato her miml, ana 
gives hsr (and her mstor; lessons in arithmetic and Italian. For 
all that, Julio and her family have not tbs shghlait coaosptdon u! 
the order ol‘ mind with whiim they are deriiog. As tho suit ad* 
vanosd, the Cacron family began to oonridtAr the state of lifo In 
which Amphro cxfM hope to mrintein a wifo, and proposed one 
which they considered suitable to his maihemiitical propmritlea ; — 

Lc^Mir (19 nuvvmbis 1797). me truuvsnt wul sveo Julie, rile lae paste 
S© ifHM pneets, (jumniif y prinisiit busueoup ds part } Mdme. Osrroa vial 
no le^ler k evt soireusn, et sUtn ftrsni toiites denx l^A^s ds Trist ifsimri ri^ 

cAaiqpff. 

He proposes, (gi hk part, to engaae more reguteriy in a eoam of 
lessoDS, but she treats this with akCsvoar,iukdrepUas, *'J*aiiascaia 
iiu«;ux voir M. Ampbro dans Is oommeroo/' 

Tins prti'conjugm state lasts three yean. In August 1790 
Julis Carroo recatue Julie Ampere, one of Uis hajpipisst mm 
wfm^t of little wives, and quite satisfied to bo mahiteln^ l 9 y the 
strengo devices which her husband preferred to commeree. Tbs 
next great event whs the birth of tbrir only child, Jean* 
Jae((ttca, which coiupleted the tnessure of Ampkree happinasa. 
For a sboit tlase the young people lacked nothing but more 
wocldiy prosperity. Aiapteea Isaiona in otenntetry, uiathoiiiatiei^ 
lorihi, Italian, to any one who wotrid bjttn, provided but a 
s(xmtv pfttexire. Julie's health, ndikh Ix^gan to foil soon after 
the lurch of h(*r child, required all his oxertions. On this 
acoount be aoeepted the appotetment of fVof^visor of Fhysioi 
and Cheiatetrv at the school of Bomg, twelve leagues ironi 
Lvosi, even taoiigfa it involvtd the seprestion from his wlfo, 
who was forbiddsA to scosmpany htui. l^vlous poTivty rea- 
dared a certain sateiy id even Urn than fniUe dree too temprittg 
an elfor ts be refussa. fhrir ssMinrisB gives xiaa to a eorre- 
reondamiMarwaBsdreareflaxcyrtiretolteprean^ ofpe% 

dsteite and aspi^^ BoiAarereea asiaamimv; Anmre 
seer Mandarin^, oafifoering^ muring, divlnteff, oiwaya woikiog; 
Jfirila gHiriv eludlfia,gaMtteg,anAriMi^^ both 

ao aeteiomicatl ils nsWiin JwrteQgaags^ittqnfite,^ibs in 
btewfoUries/^ Tbssa terms e^wereat vsiy muoh the footing 
(m wUsii they mriaiisl imlU Ampteis's atm of liappineas soak 
^|to Julio*# cany grave. 

Meriiwbils Amphre hi buried in his duties nt Itourg, arrtmffiMg 
Uia maebhtsi, giving lectures, but at unlit os a child to livo alone- 
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shoiUd not Ibmt his meali, 
and that he should appear decently dressed. Se destroys his blue 
stockings and Im new pmtkdoM with what Julie calls *<ce 
inaadit adde qui hrdle tout.*’ He confesses that he has used part 
of his ^en for stoppm to his chemioid instminents ; he unsews 
the lining of bis coat for some unheard*of purpose. Julie reprovesi 
and ^ds him an aprM. Then thoir little money matien are 
toimhlDg in their simple scale. He supplies her monthly, now 
^th Mven louis, now with siX| keeping only a few francs and sous 
for bis own current purposes. The young people's letters and 
pmets go by the carner--*the twolye leagues in ten hours — all 
sms ^01 maehineS| cylinders, retorts, thermometers, barometers, 
Memicsls. salts, bottles of ink, or of wine, sausages and cheeses, 
^tn newly repaired ffiUU, or patched cu/tkus^tSl pass pSle^Tnel§ 
baokwards and forwardi^ and not always safely. •'Le baroml^tre 
ot le theroiomdtro [writes Julie] sont sortis casads de Tdtui. Cot 
accident me fait encore plus trouyer quo la physique est une sotte 
chose.” This little ebullition is well excusod by the trials which la 
physique ” in this form entailed on poor Julie, who, ill aa she was, 
and much worse than she let And^ know, hod enough to do 
to execute its extraordinary commissions, cheer its anxieties, and 
roMir its damages. 

Throttffh all this domestic dialogue are heard from time to time 
the simple but digniAed tones of such deep thought aa few human 
brains have had the power to sustain 

II V a sept ans, tna Jnlie, jo m’dtiilfl propood un problbmo de mon Invention, 
(joe Je n’ovAifl pn rdsoudre directoinent, nioie uont j'avttia ddoouvert, par 
bMord, une eoliition dont je oonuaimai lajuateano Mm-H pouvoir la ddmoiitrer. 
Oela me revenue aouvent dana I’eaprlt; J'ai cherchd vinpjt foia aans eucohi 
direcUs. Depuia quelnutia joura mon idde me siiivajt partnut ; 
onfln, jo no eaia comment, In vlena do la trouver, avoo une foule do ounaid^* 
rstiona curieuaea at nouvcllot aur la tlu^orle des probabUiU^. Cnume je 
orola qu*il y aura pew de raathdinaticiena on Franco qui puiaaent r^udre co 
nroblbme on muina de tempa, je no doute paa quo aa publication dana une 
brochure d'une vlngtalne de pogea no mo wjit nn bon inoyen do parvonir h 
WHO oholro de mathtfmatiquoa. Co petit ouvro^e d'olg&bre puie, ob Ton n'a 
bosoin d'suouDo figure^ aora rddlgd aprSs domain. 

And again • 

J'ol fait hler one Importsnte dtfeoavorte ear la th^rie do Jen, en parvenant 
h problbmo plua dlindlo encoro quo le pr^^ont. Jo travolllo h 

® mSmo ouvrago, co qui no lo groanini paa beaucoup, pareeque 
J al fait un nouveau commoncoinont plua court quo raneieiKjbuiikaar 
qn’il mo vaudra uno place au ear dana riifnh - '"***- 

n’y A gubre do matbematlclena on ** 

un paroil. Jo to dia L le repbto) oaiwblca d’oii falro 

_jFiiiTnii«iiiiir^— penso, pour quo lu no lo dlaea k per- 


« bis^ js tossacriaerais^ttesel Hsls il Suit ss soomettis^ sspdrer dsns 
I avwiir, prendre patience. Freada>la dooi) onaai, nettn patienoeL mon 
et ne ts nigots pas comme to |« Ade par tea eslonls s car m gadrlr n’eat paa 
nn pr^l^ qnl puiaw ae rdaoiidre^ et nona aurhma bean youidr y ponrenir 
•I le MolUa de notre Strt jMKit quo nooa aovima alnal. , • . Mon ami, 
none sommoi fslu Tun poor J'antre ; si Je mi jKirtais biso, npus ssrfona trap 
heursox. ^ 

But wa mart dose tbe sad story. Julie's lettm ceae^ end hef 
sister writes in her stead. Ampere, now profeasor nf^ dmns, re^ 
aumes in his last anxieties the same form of journal «flbh 'had 
gi?en us his first hopes 17 avril, dimanche. Je wtm de 
Bourg pour ne plus quitter me Julie.” Then ** Julie bien malade^” 

Julie plus malade.” Theo s;pnptoms, prescriptions, furtb^ 
medical advice. Finally, a touching passage Routed forth in tile 
furnace of intense solicitude : — / 

M'dteres-voua tout bonhear enr cette terre ? /Youa en dtes Is mottro, 
a mon Dlen I mea crimee m'ont mdritd ce chStiirieiit, mtia peut-acie doon- 
teres-voQi eneore la voix de vos mUdrii^oitlea. fjdmaiUtgtUa pmoatoriMi 
tp^ranUm autemim Domino mistricordta circoiritiadii, J'aspSre en VOllS, d 
non ^n ; mala je aonil aoumia k votre arrdt, qu^ qu*il aolt : J eniaa 

6 Seigneur! Dieu da mbdrlcorde t dalguos r^unlr dons le dai 4 ee 
que voua m avies perrala d aimeV nur la terro. 

We must hero take leavo of Amp^ro. HTo is still remembered 
in Parisian circles (he died in 1836) ns ithe absent, dieatning 
savant who remained more versed in the 6<Vcreta of the universe 
than in the commonest alfnirs of men ; but/ till this volume ap- 
l^arod, few men suspected the exquisite!^ tender and emotional 
side of the learned, simple, and untidy ol 3 mgn^ who to the last 
wanted his Julio to chide, to guide, to cmtM\r and to understand 
him. ^ 



"xbua arose his work entitled Consul^raiionn but la Th 4 or{e du 
— a subject attempted bv BufTon and others, but never, it is 
acknowledged, so solved bcuire. At first Ampere is tormented 
lest the idH snould not bo strictly original^ lest any other head 
should have anticipated him — a fear soon dissipated ; then bo is 
excruciated by a misprint in hia calculations — an oversight 
aoon corrected; but both together quite suflicient to involve 
the birth of this tough oflspring in throes which the little 
wife is very unfairly required to share. But as all this clears oil 
he begins to realize the pride of bis Achievement. With all his 
modesty Ampdro did not undcrvaluo the travail of his brain. Nor 
did ho allow 11 isj udgmont to be swayed as to the mode of bringing 
out his work. One of the official examiners to whom be submitted 
it urged his reducing it to the level of a larger number of minds by 
giving oxamplea in figures of his algebraic formula. This he 
stoutly resiaU : — ”Jo lui feral des exeuiples, uinis je persiste 4 
impriinor mon ouvrogo tel qu’il est; ces examples lui donneroiont 
roir d'un ouvroge d'doolior.'' It U true the little folio did not sell, 
and whoever has seen it would have been ostonisbcHl if it had. 

Meanwhile the French Kepublic— in other words, Bonaparte — 
had offered a reward of 60,000 francs for a discoveiy in electricity 
and galvanism couiparablo to those made by Volta and Franklin. 
AmiPro longs to obtain it, but while labouring all day, in and out 
of school, for absolute necessaries, has no leisure to develop what 
already lay embryonic in bis mind. Our own Davy, three years 
younger even thou Ampere, carried off the prize. Ilis utmost 
ambition now was a professorship ** do Lyct^o,'^ and, if possible, at 
Lyons, where all his heart centred. 'Now regulations wore then 
making with regard to scientific appointments which opened a 


11 y aura an roolnsvlngUloex k quiranti^ Lvkh^a. Meltons qusrante ; ee 
sont qnaronU^ proresseun do mnthi^matiqnt''* et physique 4 choislr on France. 
1.0 gouvomcnivnt noiiimora sut tin tablrnu forint par trois inombros do 
rinstitat ffsprtM losoxainims ot 1 m informMtioiisqu'ils aumnt prises. II fant 
ataolumefit quo jo aois sur ce tableau un des qunrante premiers, ou pour lei 
mathJmati(]um ou pour la plivsiquo. Mon osfH'rHuce eat do me dis» 
tinguar an |»arlant ^lament dca deux sciences. J*ontramSlerai k tout caU 
mas petitaa ddeouvortaa. 

The fruition of all this labour and anxiety was at hand. Hit 
<< Mdmoiro sur le Jeu ” had been sent to the Institut, and uoani- 
mously pronounced a work that could only have proceeded from 
** uno ti^te forte.” The official inspectors mso had pronounced hla 
pupils to be forwarder than any others they had examined 

Jo suls lOr du Lyedo, at mon auceba dolt ta aatisAura. Ja na tuia plus en 
palna da U a)rtuno da mou Abi, mail biaa da Is manibre dout noua ^vrons 
luiqu^a ca que ja gagua davanUg^. Ja eaua combian il Ifaat dconomisar 
Vaigant, at ancora plus mou tamps, on! oat me aaula reisourco pour porvenlr 
4 une grauda imputation. Tu rawdarai tout rola comma dm reverica, mala 
i Vaamra quHl n*an «at rlan } tu varrHi si maa auguraa aont trompda. Oa 
A*ilt 1»uii la rdusilta qui mlnqulbia, mois la asnti^ da mon amia. 

WoaK that hla Jnlie could have seen the fhlfilment of hia 
and of infinitely more ; bnt the young wile's state had 
hanplfif Tit'^F find more enitcal. She writer : — 

ihllfirtll^art^ r^clama qne»a)a po;e^^ 


vourable to the system. In 
pmplacency with which a de- 
|o the amiable desire of tbe 
spectable readers at home, 
ny is piquant in its way, as 

lAriiAtn #•-% Ik 


POLYGAMY IN VJTML* 

A GENUINE description of Morn^ion life as seen from witiiin 
ought to be a very curious bot^ik. Wo have had plenty of 
such hasty sketches as can be put to^othor by a Hying tourist, and 
some of them have been curiously faj » • * 

some cases we may set down the cl 
grading institution is thus regarded t 
traveller to startle the proprieties of i 

"a' 

would be a preference of Mahoininodanisin to Ohristiaoityj or a 
justification of cannibalism or infanticide. iSuch little eccentricities 
are generally regarded as venial, and wo need not look too nar- 
rowly into the alle^ justification. Another class of travellers, 
again, were probably surprised at discovering that the Mormons 
had neitbor horns nor hoofs, but in all external matters resembled 
industrious emigrants of the ordinary ty}ic ; and, by a natural re- 
bound, they praiseil extnfi agantly a sysiem which was not openly 
revolting to a casual observer. No such verdicts could be good 
for much ; for it is plain that to form any trustworthy judgment 
it is necesHAry to have an intimate experience of Mormon life as 
seen from within. Mrs. Steohouse, tbe writer of the book before 
us, certainly possesses that qualification. She was for more than 
twenty years the wife of a Mormon missionary, and during the greater 
part of that period she was a resident in Utah, whore her husband 
edited a newspaper after having conoludinl his apostolic labours. 
She had tUereture every opportunity of becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with the working of the system, and, but for one or 
two cousidorations, wo should be ready to attach a oorretponding 
weight to her testimony. The drawbacks to it are, in toe first 
place, that as Mr. and Mrs. Stonhouse have become apostates from 
the Mormon faith, wo must in fairness make due allowance for 
W regarding all belonging to it tlirough a certain veil of, pre- 
judice. On tne whole, indeed, she seems to speak dispassionately 
enough, and makes no special calls upon our credulity. But it 
must be added that the book, which comos to us adorned with 
illustrations of very small artistic merit from an American artist, 
has the outward appearance of a catchpenny production, and may 
be intended to take advantage of cho feeling which has recently 
been excited b? the prosecution of Brigham loung. Even those 
who would defend such im interference of the Federal Oorenunent 
on grounds of abstract justice must admit that the motives of 
some of the persons who actually stirred in the matter were of a 
questionable kind ; and as this book is apparently intended to 
come more or less In aid of their action, it u liable to a shade of 
the same suspicion. Wo know absolutely nothing of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stenhouse beyond what we learn from this book; but 
though we agree with them in detesting polygamy, we cannot 
forget that these particular polygamists have just now pretty good 
reason to protest against the weapons used against ibem. 

Taking tbe book with these reserves, we may admit that it gives 
tome infarmation which is aiguifioant enough, if not by itseu 
<^ve of the point The story of Mrs. Stenhoiise^s own advofituies 
h§ a rimple one. Brought up in Jersey as a Baptist she became 
teadier oHEngliBh at a French echool in Brittany. 8be ielimed 
after a few years to find that her parents had hscome Hormooe; 
and ahe epswly followed their example, under the infiueiice of i 
young Mormon elder to whom she was married a. fow month^ 
later. He wae eent to Italy, and afterwards to Switierlafidv ag * 
miWoniuy, and perhima tbe most leaUy onriottspaiiof iha l^li 
the brief notioe of hie porition there. It is at any rate nfioof ^ 
Biel there ie eorngsmiifiefoith In at least thh yoikfiifrt iW»sl^ of 
MosSfeoniaim The miMiooariSs, it eeomsi reoBlve 


• JfrmasJqf /bfimw fo IM. 
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rer. Mr. StonhoaM started* in impticU obedienee to tbo coni' 
UB^ of the Chnrch, to live In a forei^ couotrj the lenguage of 
rMoh ho did not know, and ndth no pardctiUr meant of tup]^ 
scent the vtgae proipeet of making oonverei and drawing eontai* 
mtiont from them. It would he difficult to imagine a hw^ 
leioft more out of idaoethaiiaTOiiQitBnalhdifiian of tbeDieteaMiig 
nWuUjlSHi audS^ dMftM tato UJy u> bopt af ow.^- 
ntOl^tMtollotiiioiriim. Whrt«nr»in*iitth*a»yi,o»ii*rt 
m Ut mocan tban, doM not appaw; But In SwUmnni nltnr 
bnlng ndttced to U>« boidm of ntnwutioo whilrt ^mp^ to 
l^tbolMinag«,li« (OOOMdad in gwdunlly foundnig * biwcb 
of tbn Moi^ Chuidi Aie we to aet tma down to the «»• 
tagioua power of aU geoolne beUef, or to the amaring guUibiUty 
of tbe huiiMa reoa, or to tba fcct that a good mMj of tha Sww 
hare an ape to Amarisa. and might leg*^ ,®**l!*?I!** ^ .** 
aaeular light of an amlgiatlon agent? •« 

«B«aa had aome ahaie in the leault: and, If Mie. Stenhouwa 
aeeount he aeeurato, it would appear that the ard of aome of the 
eonverta led thm to aeeridoe conaiderable peouniaij advantogm in 
order to make the diearj journey— for this wat long before thodaye 
of tbe Piddo Railway— acrom the plains of the gwnt West A^r 
a time Mr. and Mie. Stonhouee followed their converto She had 
aimady become aware that polygamy was practised at Utah, wd had 
been compelled, much against her will, to convey this pi^ of 
iafonnatioQ to the wife of one of the converts, who natumly w- 
► daimed, “ Quelle religion d'anSmauxI” and agreed to join Mrs. 
Stonhouee in opposing the reduction of the theory to practice. 
After some years spent at Salt liako City, Mrs. Stenhouse dis- 
covered tha^ in her own caw at least, this was not so easy. An 
intimation wae conveyed to Mr. Stenhouse that he ought to take 
another wife. The person dedgnated for the poet was ** vw 
protty and very youthful^' Mr. Stenhouae began to pay his 
adMfssees, assuring nis first wife that it was a very ** paiuful task. 

He seemed, howevor, as she observes, to boar it remarkably well, 
and went at it with a seal that was perfectly astonlehing to me. 
who knew, from what he said, how painful it was to him.’ 
Ultimately, ho married not only this young lady, but another *, and 
Mrs. Stenhouse became tbe senior wife of three, and, as a very 
natural consequence, a pervert from Mormonihm. She took to 
studying the “ rcvolalion on marriage ” originally communicated 
to JoB^ Smith ; she would still have preferred, as she declares, 
to find that her religion was iron, to finding that it was false. Her 
study, however, convinced her that this doctrine at least was not 
of divine origin ; and to doubt one doctrine, in this as in some 
other caees, was to doubt all. She speedily became convinced of 
the imposture, and we can easily believe that the logical process 
so simply described has been followed to the eame conclusion bv 
a gofjd many other Mormon wives. Prcaently Mr. Stenhouse s 
faith was shaken by a similar, though different, argument. lie was 
ready, sa it would seem, to believe it to be his duty to toko 
any number of wives; but Brigham Young put him to a severe 
lest For wme reason or other tbe prophet ordered him to give 
up publUhiog his newspaper at Hall Ijake Oily, and to move to 
Ogden. Now Ogden— a place with whos« fnme wo are not well 
uMuainted— is, it seems, ill calculaleil to supiwrt a nowspafH'r, In 
short, the intimation meant that Mr. Steuhouw was to be re- 
moved. Therefore be too began to see the error of Jiis ways, and 
before long gave np his allegiance to the prophet. The removal 
of the latly and gentleman from Halt liake City and tbe publica- 
tion of this book have been tbe remoter consequences of their 

conversion. . 

If it be asked what light Mrs Htenhouse’s revelations throw 
upon polygamy, assuming them to be accurate, we can only miy that 
they tell us little more than we should have aiuicipate<l for our- 
selm Varlotis advantages have been claimed for polygamy by 
the disinterested advocates of whom we have spoken, and espe- 
cially In relation to the position of a new colony. They scarcely 
deserve a serious answer; and, on the whole, one considoratum is 
enough to dispose of them. People at Halt UUo City are pretty 
xAVudi like the class from which they have been drawn in the old 
/ eonntriea. ‘fhey are not, as a rule, possessed of much lehnemeut, 
and ai« perhaps inclined to accept without active disgust some 
oonseqneoces of their system which wo should regard with very 
di^rent feelings. To that (act it must be attributed that poly- 
gamy has not produced more palpably objectionable results. Still 
any married woman in any class of life may easily imimine the effect 
upon her happiness of her husband Ukiog to himself half-a-dctsco 
o^binesa V arious meUmcholy stories are told by Mrs. Stenhouse 
of base daceptums prsotised by Mormon preachers on their female 
converts in ]&rops, ai|d eS the miseries which followed when their 
ttofeims were out off ^vast deserts from the possibility of escape 
totkaonter world. The mkmw has chang^ all tha^ and has 
iliffl ftyl poWgtmya For, in feet, the system comes to nothing more 
tbni Ikmi^ a vast mnwini of brutality and sensuality. Tbe 
dekMls of the petto miseries which follow are esrily conceivable— 
the Jeali^ between the rival wives, tbs attempt of one lady to 
mowwffim ubiidHmdbf a^mgblm ffooldiiinen^ aao^er 

to to hkoompMm 1^ giviim him bad diftii;m(Hra 
StonKsto IIiiiihA we dan asy with the^ pfea 

sMceai Imel), tire hatd^tp of smug a boMs 
aKdioM nsmitfdt^npsettier aadyoungtowtm 

tog up of tire&br ^ 

t:£X^J±ssssnj:ri3r^ 

iMM. Oat aMCT fa nrtiMV i(aaial and «iv« ft Mtfaift of Oa 

a,WtaftaiBiMWi(g«ai?UAaBr^«Mli!»UMa*t^^ 


dlfiona. A wauas ftfipIMi to ft Mowm U*Wr 
•dvioe fit kar dangiitar. Tha “ J®** 

nuffiiad aun aad raftwad tlia addiawa of ft baoiiatoft 
was aha to do? Oo to tha maniad tt* 

bbhoft aad taU him that i» > to da^ to itowy 
oauahtair. Ih* mofhw amUad aad blaabad) aad npla^ 
KAoaTtiioB art tba maa," aad tha lady jpnaaaUy ha»ma 
Na6o»7ofthaoplaooaalVa»m. Th»ao,awaomaaa*aiiMaa^ 
to novatm, hut aa a jmtuN of oommoa lUhma a»w aay natMia. 
(ttonhooaa'a aoeoant la ntol^ mmaij^ and all m awja ao 
bacauao the grioTaaow wMoh aha daaenbaa aia to «» ntoam 
oommonpiaisa iftdiar tbaa malodtamado. Alto aU, tha ^ w 


pbaps Mie. Stenhouse^s aocount may sjrfde people to nSmi% 
a me more distinctly than before. We may »>»• 

enoe to one point sometimes notod, ^t in Utah tire owm 
gives 44,ui males to 42,^5 femaleBa Though the diipwpo^ 

IS not so great as in most newly settled countries, an stitt 
more men then women, and we may infer that polygamy Is a 

comparatively rare luxury even in UW. - 

Iferhapa, aa already intimated, the religious aspsot of the 
question is the most riUy curious. Wo are so much accustomed 
to speak of Monnonlsm u a palpable imposture that It la ourlouc 
to find even a oonvertfrom the system speaking of its adharents 
f mamiiIma Ann AMfAllS fldlm In n 



oontent to remark that, in spite of Oaptilln Burton and Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, we see no reason to believe that polygamy m 
Utah differs from what might have been inferred from d priort 
speculation. 


W 


TUE OHUBCH OF UTBEOHT,* 

Cfftftmd 

E have seen that the Interruption of oommunion hetwoen 
» w the Church of Utrecht and the Holy See dates from^ the 
arbitrary deposition of Archbishop Oodde, which the authoriUts, 
both ecclesiastical and civil, in Uolland refosed to reco^liA This 
was several years before the ap^ioaranoe of the bull VeigmUWf 
which is often erroneously repreientfid as the cause of the quirrel; 
and tho charges against Coade were so frivolous that they broke 
down under the investigation of a very hostile Commission 
appointed lo try tho case at linme. It was not, howsver, till 
tbuieun years after his death that tho vacancy of the see was 
filled up ; and this long interregnum, during which the field WM 
left open for the macninations of the Romanixmg and Jesuit 
party among the clergy, was, to say tho least, a grave stratc^m 
blunder, and is probably tho main causo of a compmtively 
small frnctiou of tho 300,000 Roman Catholics of nollatid having 
remalncMi faithful to their ancient native hWrarchy. During 
tho vacancy, tho Nunciature in Cologne, inspired ofoontse by the 
Jesuits, assumed tho superintondijnco of occlosisstical affiilri In 
Holland, and everything wos dona to oust and discredit tho 
national clergy, and replace them by Jesuit or Ouwtanii priests. 
Not that thow higb-honded moasuros wore tacitly acquiesced in. 
Heversl fearnod works, li’ao tho Iktnnia Sacra of Van Housseo, and 
the treatises of Von Erkels on Canon Iaw, were published lii 
dofonro of tho righto of the porsecottHl community, and a solemn 
appeal was mod© to a future Oenerol Council, brisod on tbs pr^ 
d4*nis of Churdi history. Tho Paris Sorbonne, the highest weo- 
logical authority of the day, acknowledged the jusUce of the 
porition taken up by the Utrecht Churen, and its rights were 
niaintninod in public theological dlscuasions at tho tfmversitUs 
of Pavia and Vienna, and supported by the home Ooverament. 
But the want of regular episcopal ministrations— for the whole see 
wns now vacant— bad become a grave practical difficulty, though 
the immediate needs of tbe moment were suppUsd through tbe 
kindness of Luke F^an, an Irish prelato, afterwards Archbishop 
of Dublin, and three French bishops, acting with the fell sancticii of 
tho Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, who administered confirmation 
at different times in Ilollutid. Later on, another French prelate, 
Varlot, titular Bishop of Babylon, who him boon employed In ims- 
sionary tobours in America, dwebaigod similar good offices, and, after 
ilie Jesuits had broogbtabout his deposition on the fiimslest pretexts, 
hosetilud in Holland, and was thus enabled, when tbe time came, 
to impart consecration to Cornelius Bteenoveo, who was at length, 
in 1723, elected by the Chapter of Utrecht as their Archbishop. 

Steenoven at once anuounced his election at Rmne and sent In his 
profession of faith, and an official sUtement was also addressed to 
Ul Catholic bishops, to tho Cardinals, the Oerman Cbaptoii, and 
the Universities. Innocent XIV, made no reply to the oommunlca- 
tion,>but after his death a brief of oxcommomcation was publisbsd 
by tbe imncio at Bruasels in the name of tho Conclave against tbe 
** horetica and schismatics at Utrecht and their adherents.'' A 
fresh miisiveirequesting his sanction indblsasnig, wasdsspat6h(4 
« new rope, BMiediet XUL, who Ids It unanswered. 


to the WW ^UVO, JJVUVUIK* AhU»., waftv w«w ftv y— 

And so at last in October 1724, after ob t ai ning fennal opihloiii In 
fevour of the regularity of tha eleetion from the Unlver- 
ritiee of Louvato and rarli, and the onfehm of the great 
efUiODist Van Espen, as to tbe sufficiency of one bishm> for per- 
forming tbe ceremony, Bteopoven was consecrated by Iftshop 
Variet on OctoWr 1 j, 1724. He wrote at once to the Pope, who 

V Dk afOalMkelu Airtim d$t JCrxbuthum (ftrecht. Von Fr. Kippold. 
Hektofesigd tlTS. 
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n^ad hf a tell aC aimnaiinteiiaii xepMa urUk lurectiine tad 
uMBMe. On hli dantb, hi ^ foUowing Apti 4 teip«>ttte attempts 
ware made hy the Court of Keoui to jirefm the election of a eue* 
oMor, and uey eren euMMl the Doge of Veniee to biiag his 
inftiMKe to bear on the FMtsatuit OoveimnieDti wliich very pro- 
perly dnclkiad to interfoti^ Aoeerdhigly in May 1 725 Barebmaa 
WaytUrs was olectalto tim taa^and leoeiTad lettera of 0ymp<^ 
irum all porta of the Ohoiehy tet was anoNnad by the I'ape in a 
boil fttU of ahuaa ate ntetteOMiita, to which the Chapter made a 
fomte sep^< Vadet aoosaoratte hm Sentemlier 50, 1725. 
Davmg haa eight yam* apiaeopato the Thootoflncal Soiiinary m 
Attorafoort waa foutead, and mo^ htavaod woi^ were written in 
vindicatiaa of the Ohnrte of Utnoht, which also Sound MaUioa 
duitnpbiifl opcmg the Freooh clogy ami in the unifciaituia of 
Bslgiumf Oeraaa^i and North Itely. Jlfeaawhile the auflinigan 
Heea of llaiiiiani ate ihireuter had not been iilied npy and k ^raa 
therefore the auwa fortonato that Varlei*a life was pndouged to 
a great aco^ea that bo waaahle te eonaeanita two more Ambhiiihops 
ot Utroelit in anoaeaiicni— ^Theedm irau dar Croon in 17^3, ate 
Moindaorts in 1736— a straoge attaint made through the l*or- 
togaeae amteMiiiaor to gat pomesuon of hie perHon ami carry 
1 dm awiw haidim hMpUv nmcniviad. Two hulki were falmiwOte 
at ^ head qf Imnasaftfl^ the firet from the deathbed of 
Olnmant XIL; the moote by Benedict XIV^ who, on receivtiiir 
the tbmal natmo of hie emeeiaticmt detmuncad him ae a obild 
of uiirigbteowfnosiy a degenerate eon, a omity wolf,’* with othei* 
|teito epithets and utaipr cumes. In i;r42 ilitihr^ Variot died, 
mid the ptrssing neeassity thtis oruated for ..providing ogaiiiet the 
exiinctioa of dee oniioii^e woe met by the Mpp'untmont and 
consecration of Deifoek to the see of JBiiariein; and some years 
Jator, in 17 $8, tho aeu of Deventer was also filled tip, both with 
the aonotion of the Govornniont. Several attompta wore now made 
to modinto between the Utrecht Church and the Court of Kome, 
and abundfint evidence of the orthodoxy of the funner was pro- 
duced; but Homo insisted on a aubsoripunn to the bull UuiamituSf 
which the biabops could not canscieutiously agree tu, besiaes tbat 
it WAS {orbidden fay the Ooveniment, NumVini, a Florentine 
noblenMUS who had interested himsalf nmcli in the matter, woa 
obliged at leiigth to oontes th«t |ieaoo was iinposstblo so long 
as the Jssmtsy the anmies of Gte and of prinesHy survived.** 

In 1763,00 ittiportant eteu was taken by the IJtrecht biemveby 
in Ottaaiontna a I^ivincial Byaod, tho first held since 1 56 just 
after the astabUslHtttini of the arcluepiicopate. llio three bishofie 
ate nineteen deputiofi of the clergy were ni'OAimt, and tire points 
wore daekted. Nicenc Cr«te and Creed of IHus fV., and 


IHus rV., md 


the SxfoMi^ Iktcinnm, sent to Bensdict XIV,, were sei'fbrth as 
oemtaimng the &ith of the Church ; cfxrtiun opiiiiotss of the Fro- 
toataat LeOlere, and others of the Jesuits nardooin and liomiger, 
were candamned ; the Amor Faniiomo ef Neercassel, nlmdy 
xefeizad to, was aanciionad and reoommendod ; the Jesuit doc- 
tnaas of reneUion and tyrannicide woro condemnoii, ate eertain dis- 
ciplinanr mattoia settled. These decisions, according to the writer 
in thovathoUc THhmsfor QimrtekiAn^,produced adeep impn^ssion 
in the Chunsh genendly as to tho oithudoxy of the inciilpat«;(i 
couununioii and tho exclusWe rospousibility of the Jesuits for its 
isedatiou fnxm Bocne. And wen at Romo this foeliu^ was openly 
exiureuMd; the Acts of tlie Sniocl wore npjinived by the in- 
^uisitiaa and Cardinals, and Clement Xltl. iigre<Yd with their 
judgment; and though the 3 esuits contrived to frustrate tdl 
attempts nt a roeon^atton, they could not for sonm time elkit 
from die Pope any formal condemnation of the iSynod. It was not 
till two years afterwards that Uny succe^ided iu procuring a l^fial 
doevea declaadnn the Bymid null and void, uud diHracUorir/m>; its 
znembexB as uiistmate sons of peiditiuny perverse, gtelees, 
blind, Ac. Ac. Clement XllI, also lAsuod the cufUonuiry bull 
of eaeonunumcatiou three ysiurs later against Van* Xieuweu- 
buysani the odeoessor of Meindnerts in 176K. But next your 
he waa hinwtef succeeded bv Clement XlV.y who suppn^sed the 
Jeauit order, and would undoubtedly, bte he lived lunger, Imvo 
cetne to temw with their much-eteuring victims at (J trevht He 
had indeed intimated at much, and a spt^cial ambsssteor, Count 
Duj^ de BftUegnrde, was stmt from Utrselit, end tho day fair hU 
littmimce with the Pope hud beeu tbied. But tho day before 
Clemnt wia seiaad with tlta illnes»—w bother due to natural 
causes or to tmison mmit probably now Kemain for over uncurtain — 
from which ho never recovered. His succesoor, Rue VI., won of 
the oppeaile sobool, and issued two viident bulls against tho new 
Bishop at Bterlami whose sppeiataient wm aanouiieed to him in 
1778, btedas pubBoly oemunete^ a tuendneious liistoiy of tb(« 
Church of Utrseht by an ex^Jesuit, Moxxi, But the bmve little 
Church still held Its own through the ^cvo]u^i<>lUU7 stonue at the 
eud the eightemith century, la 1 707 ,Tauu^$ von Rhyn suc- 
ceeded Nteuwenhi^ysan, and received tho ustral nmvtliemae from 
Fills VII . ; but the su^joetea ol HollMnd to I'ranct^ involved his 
Church in the moat serious poril it bte yet encountered since 
the separotkiu from Roase. LonLi KapoWm, tho now King, was 
pemufuled bv hie con&ssor that the ** sebteeaticer* hierarchy 
ahnuld be ennhred to die out fay Ibrinddiiig any new appointments, I 
and wfom sbortkv afteiwiiida, iu June i8q 8, the Arofahkiidp of | 
Utradbi died suddenly a lew days after a very suspicious vteil trom ! 
• atefli^ psiest| and, Movding to the ix^stimony of hw phrcncaius, 1 
the King refused pernitelon for the election of a sue* 
millilMh . yaara later the Bishop of Haarlem died, end thee^ 
.yi jiih^ ^ Bawiiiteir, tha sole reauuniug of the bierarSty, 

door tconx a (au into tfaw' but 

kQj' 31 lat some year, however, the Jxuig found it 


neeemry to a b di c ats^ ate tW Samsm lSi|edaoii, who wna en- 
gaged at that time in a quaErel with Roma, waa dispoate to look 
favourably on the claims of the paataathig Ohnagby hut Us Kb- 
oBSsnad Riisite onnipainn Ua taUeg ss^ staMin the 

matter. It was not tiS liter tte hdl of Napotem saU the nsiH 


matter. It was not tiQ oiter tte hdl of Napotem ate the PSih 
elamatwm ef the fieedmn ef H niteid in Ilii 4 that the ate&s was 
tidte oner and a sueesasor 1e Van Him etestad; afte n.4iiyM|aa* 
yaraacy of the esa, m the peiaon of Van Os, Ptesideat V the 
Seraiaary ate Vkar-f^eneral, who was coasaeimlad on the 24 lh ^ 
April of that year, just a month hefoce Fiua VU,% tmadpiiant ea% 
into Home, whsm his hmt act was to ravlve the Jasott <tete^ 
furiy-one years alter its ^presston by Gamputeli A few ysam 
more and its Iasi surviTing mendMfs weald have bean dead, and 
the tovivol im|»ossihle. 

The third psiiod of the histocy ef the Ohawoh of TJtresbt enaaa 
with tha (mnascralkin of Von Oa, bet cbeas were still graye oiffi- 
caltiee to contoml with. WiUhua King of llolieiid ate Bat* 
gium, itniied by the Trsaly of Vjenaa, was anxioas to break Ofi 
aU the ttaditioiw of the old rapubhoan Uovevniuent, and itiaas- 
furo to geb rkl id the nnlkuml epiieopate; and Iha ssa of 
linorlom was kent vacant for live yeufs, till at last tha Amhv 
bishop himsblf itilte it up without the Royal sanotion. Xte 
linie tho Court olf f&omo omittsd tho custoaiavy malsdkdinn, 
but found msnns to iiuluee tho Government to reliisa its tesaff- 
nition to the new hteiop, und did its utmost also to atteat 
its suds fay tho ensition of an Ultiamontiuie Uterotare in lloUaivl, 
aud the foundiition of a spsohd hvotherhood pledged to the 
destruction of tho obnoauouH coiunkuniun. When Lao XJI. aattt 
li nuncio to Holland, the bishops came to the Hague to wak 
upon him, hut were not fulmitted. in 1825 Van Os was suseesdad 
by Van fahmtsn, und tho Gkivurmaent this Bate cumproopdisd 
matters by uokiiowltegiag him as Arohbishop at, bat not 
Utrecht. Beth he ate the new Bishop of lioventer leossfaa 
thavexconiiiuiiihMitory greetings fre|u Iwo XII., and a joint 
ratiem againiit the validity of these bullH was issusd by the Arch* 
biihon'uiid his BaHraganH^ addressed to ull tbo archbishops, bkhopi, 
Aiid cioigy of the Catholic Chaiuh. tihortly alterwards followed 
what seems to hnvo been the hiet end last iastiuioe of uny con- 
ciliatory overtui'os ou the port of ilome. Mgr. Capaecini, whose 
liberality, sUktesuiaiMhiD, rmd honesty are highly eommsuded by 
Bunsen, was sent to buhl an interview with the Archhiabop 
of Utrecht A dataiied rscord of their Cfurversatian has bsen 
pvew^rved, and is quoted by IVidesMir Nippold ; and a very in- 
structive document it is, mid well dessrviug careful perusal. Tha 
one pidut ttt which Capuceini laboimHl was to induce the Archbishop 
to sign the notorious formulary ef xbloxaader VII., condemning 
the live propooiiious aeciibed to Jitoseo os contained in the 
A^^hUmhu Slid ta MSMftf oMjfom,'* which he at first as* 
meserifidd as a triviality ** and ** a mere form.” The Arch* 
bhdu^ nteied that forms have a meaning, and that, beinR 
coovhipid by acaieiul perusal of the At^usiinus that the concknmaa 
I propositions were not to he found thtire, he could not cooecien- 
tuMisly swear that they were, on the auUiority of the Pope, for no 
aiitborrty of i'upe or Church could altar Acts ; whereupon Uapaesdni 
trieil to shake his resolution bv a very ** wonderful pssal^” 
Suppose, be said^ a child who bad been Ifaxhiddeii by bis iatber to 
look into a certain room bte seen through the keyhole that it fate 
n green tabk-^uth, and had teen afh^axds told to si|g^ an m- 
vontury describing the cloth as red, he would bo bound to do so ; 
for im could not tuahe any use of the knowledge gained an aat 
ofdisobi'dionce ; nor would this involve any un truthfulness, hetpaimo 
be ought to Assume that he had been deceived by some optioai da- 
lusiou. Iu ibe same way it was wrong fair any one to read Jansan*S 
bock after it hod been condsauMd, and it was the dur^ of aim ana 
who hod read it to aasamo that he was naistaken if he oould not 
discover what the Pope declared to te coutamed there. Howavssk 
neither tliis ingenious argument, nor the reiterated bnt aomawhsA 
incoasioteut ossuriukce that the whole thing was a mere form, aaall 
move the Arebbisheu to violato his conscieiiee. A drt^ of kshh 
and in two Hceonds ml is ssfetled.” said Capaci>ini. '*1 caaBOt oaa 
Uod to witness that 1 teBeve what 1 do not believe,’* replied Van 
t^hiuten, and so, with mai^ amladiotioBe from the foUadand in* 
dignmit dmluiuaiist, he went his way, and the braaeh waa net 
iMOiled. The Oppemttoo hishom of ^ present day have haan 
more accommodoiting in gviog unongh the aiete Ibm ” of anh* 
Hcrtbing to Ihipal iaAdUbilitj, while the German, lUm fho IkOnb^ 
Gid Catholics have piafamte to iisa kogiiage aa fhn "nTpmasimi 
aud not the d^uiso of thought. 

The rest of the tale mast be oompiesMd Into a few werds* la 
iBctPtelXintroitucsdaPl^mlhierardiy into Hteaad^ tJlaarid 
oacl lUsadem beiug paipoai^y stdeetad as two of tte sasa. Mte 
legitimate bishops addrwsad aaodteal protest to tim FQp^bafa% 
moantiag she true siale of the ease, ate raonestad ihaOssasii 
niaivt not to recoKoiie tha iatravva hiaiaicM} sad this mgaeat 
WAS so lar saccesstul that thahr own titlai as mahops^ their jm* 
speelive sess were again fomaaHgr ashnowledfite. Imsw .yaWP 
later they agam mmtea joost wtsst ogaiim the dogtei el Mte 
Immaouiato Coaeiptk% ate aat ssith in a weigbSy ate RawsBd 
imtondtteahsaaaa s| dr tiadkk^ anltefi^lsc^ 

dettiivteu* Van taken ditem «^8,ate waaaiMBsatedfyBhM 
Loos, who waa eoass a m dte in Bop Umh u of ilte Mir, 
holds ite sue Off Utesobt . Xha mmnt Bishop 

».» IX, Whn *« I iw •• ■ 

oil his power tfak' nww 'ahaStem^ Of' 


iMgM^ 


%be BetMn 


dtodkltiirtl* 0«lhriia>.irf nr !■■»!» wti>in 

to tfaJi dftY. What ait aiiMiiaal latoMNl to Ikto atoto ; 
niui^ v£ieh kat to tmaltilyhM Ht mmitm agahi# twriMt 
tolda fltdiuAar mmA aaiiaiM iMnlto of YtobniM mt ftvai tor 


latMt luatoriao, aari aa aAnawBi VntoaCMt, atototollMt 
1 t»f an "Cadtolk to toa tocMtow to daotatoaBaAnto. 
tSiijp,’’ lint cannot lejtton Ms fciarty aifanintiaii of ifea ym 
ttior^tr which {lervadM th^r whoia sjrttom cf Mth and |iTae* 
tics, in a supplemsntanr MOliiiat he Mves us the coma^^- 
enco of the present Archoiahop with the Ueraiau Old Catholics, 
pniviouslf to his atpsa toa to noata and eeaflm for them, which 
oontains abundant wooi^ a war wen naedied, of the strict orthudoxv, 
to a Sanaa OssdKiBesiM olwOharsh whkh laan sehasu^; 
wnadtotos 11n Aatdtolinim nsrabed of MsMtistoasseaibnaal 


aastb^toan totoTtMtoav*^^ 

aStodnito ttoitoatotoSsssjS^'tolhtoawSiiii^ totoiS Sto 

natriatiani of toe middle aaM aonuMrad to toe aneatoaMttoaisIto 
isitoswistotoel!haitoisitd!alt^.toiiiiiydlmi<toiaidtototo''||latoiag 
aatowe toe gsaat ftoarisnapa aasa^toe .aatotoasphea^ 
aaptorw apaa toa tosnca aa, e toan w out to fisM% asal 

l>n .to—toJ^^toiaMto^ ^ ifi JM' ffl 

m 4 mi^wHk o«dk itmMmmff, ilm wu^ 
jHirtaiit thing l» tolmow by wh«t jjnowm the Ckaruum^^ thtUnui 
IMA mchod iit in tiM Umem jutiMw in ite editions of M. 


iBipwftKfeM. Tkt Aacktilihfm ffwoMl 

S cMif of gtouiiie «Agni6«d Inr iMj m m nt io 

e €Mi of Fhia lV.p ludxm to aijrt fer tbfni, mi the 

ttnraoDbecKiMoa liimhar fmneiriy bam mde to 

Utnbtiht by the tbUowoe of IIoi^p "who xwa^ the aeme of 
He o x ff e me litgMWff m uaiting in their deahfe for a 
refiotm of tibe Chmidip but not, te bs the deye of Lutheri wrought 
itt deftAnee of leghtauto suthmiyp wbieii "w^ould be oofy eeeeoiid 
edlthtt of ^e eo-^uEed Befeiwwrtkm.” Undoubtedly, ee Nlpijpold 
ohmiM H is the oowevrsti'ee side of the Old 0«th<dic movcenent 
tbm will receiro support tern Utrseht But this b not the pleoe 
to speculate on the fbture of tbo doable rerolt egaiMt Btunnn 
eutoersf^ now in progtM within the nele of the Bobmui Cethohc 
Oboieb. It is enau||^ to buTo esBed ettentiou to mi eptn^e in 
ecxdesifudtrfd bist^ wbiob stsnds slone in the past, end which b 
only now bsginniiig, slier neairiy two (wuturias nf forced but not 
otiose isoletiinip to mingle in ^e comiucm stnwoi of the religiotis 
life of the pres^ 
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THE C?HANftO!f DE HmsASH.* 

M L'fiON’ OAUTIEU^S new edition of the C/mwimni de 
• Itohnd is a work wdiich ruflects tho greatest credit upon 
French erudition^ and which deserfes a much more detailed noiice 
thim we can be^w upon it in tbo apace at our disposal. We 
shall ondeatouTp howcveri to enumerate briofly iia principal 
merits. 

" IjS France poss^do^ depuis plus de huit si^cles, uno Kpop^n 
leligieufM) at imiiunalo/* fc^b are the drat words of our author’s 
mtroduotion ; ho renndifites in the distirn'tost manner the well- 
known saying so often (erroneously ; osuribed to Voltaire, " Les 
Frau^ais n’ont pns la ^uit^uo and hv ntu^mptii to show that 
tho Chmsm de Mokmd eomointwi all the quiiUtiee which cbaiturter- 
isB the true e^c poem. Alraady in a |in:viuufi work, m yet uii- 
finished M. ]j^<iutvaiitkir ba<i eimuieratod 

the. various qualities of the old chtinewu especially th^ise 

which belong what is calh*d the cycle of Uharlnmagne ; he bed 
described their impfirtBOoe from the thr^^efold point of \iew of 
history, philology^ and literatnra, «md hmi proved hf^and wbvbe 
deewB* them eupfuior to tlie ttietricul rwuances which have fmr tbeir 
subject the cxploiU of King Arthur. But the iiuiiterous works 
comprised under tbe mmeral title " l 4 i, geste dn roi ” are not all 
of equal worth ; and nom the long list, wlfich iticludc^ hucU poems 
as " AlitJcamps” " Huou do Bordeaux,’’ ** I'ati^Wi la Duchesw/’ 
the VharmH de Itokmd sti^s out prH-emiuenUy by ^unlities 
which ought to secure for it a distingaishod plm'u skin by side with 
the Hiad and the Uamayana, and very far abf»vo so artificial a 
poem as the ^Hixeid. Vt e are lueliaed to think that M, Oauttnr Ims 
taken too little notice of tbe queatitm of Kty)«, which, after aft, is a 
ymj unportantone m a IHerary pnaloclaon ; aad there as no doubt 
thut the diction of Eoraor, Dante, and ^l^lton boa contributed 
largely to immortaliae tbeir respective po/Mus, while fut the same 
wasou the Chmem deMekmd in itsorigniHi fom must erer address 
Haelf to a mlatiTely Ihirited oirale of t^era. In other respects it 
oiw UriTbacompaM wtib the great cpk» that are so Ihmil^r to us; 
Bakmd himself has mueh of tbe dbamdor of AduQat about him, 
ChmrleiittgDe is d%mt thelhiho 

Ksaius mannds us of Nestor, and tbe sulneot of pasm fip|MtahMl 

to the nsttonal helham of tho old Franks quite as siueb m the 
siege of Troy did to m patrielimn of tbe OraelMi 


siege of Troy did to tbe patriotism of tbe Greehsi 
ABOtber oonnoctod wHb tbe work bofbra 

usrelkcsto ^origim has rifted H whdi tira utin 

eise> and be has no diiSrulby in proving that tbe spirit of the old 
ekmmmtde peeUt, vuAmAng the CbaMsii de MMmdy tlm militarr 
and pottricrii stemsahm by rriikd^ so to say, tiMy inw siutoiu«ded, 
mad the general ideas tb^ rapm ra ot;, betmy a Remade origin. 
Ab K (Amm Paris femsriw ijtome erMmm, June ij, tfiftg), 
ftan^riks, tfesi rstmt gerfnaniqtie dsns ime fiimie 
IraawtM^ TlMriw k| a wide dmeeues betwven ibis deinion and 


TlMriw k| a wide dmceiies betwven ibis dbinion and 
Iba sbsnsd system «f HrqiD Mayer (riAbos^^ 
wImi, mamtirimg the Fmrii metrisul yeriss dsrito iatme- 
dtetefymrimnimtal^dMlIm sad Teutemn teriB- 

tiew» wenld mmie ns I te ft a ra tbst " riiie Bemdl hmend of 
Uskiri is arihing riag bat mmaUAi Ycrabm um^rrinlbigtei 
Mw imsteBt Sndtb 

%;sau the i<idfc and M 

* Sei tSkmiss dt J M te d . NriaraQs dBlhsi, iuimAidUei^wAep ' 
grimalts^MteiSte* Farlhlitealiiaattsr. avoteltei, Ibiaaimibs. 


has reached its ki tbe rimoe It now aamiaes hi tbie editions of M. 
Gdiiin,M.Fxiiiicn^[iieMim),a^ Hsse 

imo mkaemt iMmrm mast us: the (um milirtatoed ^ ILPaMl 
Bfisyer, wbo tbanks tbat tbe imMcmsgsiimiwrs w trite ia dnteu bm* 
merely fisMB tniditiaius •omolimiis eentjnrpoiteieeuia icrtmillisias 
ramate; tbe otber, upheld W ML y«unbv, A iissii—d, sod M. 
Ckntan Pnris, whe euppese umi muk legend, bslsse It was eow 
bodied itt a wntriiMd somence, found utterakics in a mrius of sbort 
popukw sonui or baUnda, to wbiob oar snitbor gbma, for eoufeii^ 
enos sabs, t»s name of ( aa di i f tem> Tiiass varioas ssto rifo aa, subsa- 
quantly rorised* poliahedt and coiteetod, wara pat tngstber and 
haetnoiiissd so aa to fonnt one arttetio vriiLel% wmlst at tbe same 
time sash episode oould, and amat ucababW WfmM, besnng sepap 
latoif, aooQifUng h* the lasto of tbe audfonoe bafmn wbMi tbe 
jee^fCtNT had to diaplay bis uaneatlee toleuto. We eagbt to ssy bam 
that ht Oautiier ciiHM net think that tbe " ritofaediai " wave 
aetuaUy aoldsrad togotber iu tbe oifomal form whieh they sJfootod 
nt fiiat; but mtbar that it was tbeir iqfnrit and e tosn o B which tbe 
nwatdras raprocUiood when oompusmig the a fosa u si d» paria. " Nos 
pranriora dpoqumi,'’ he observes, ^n^oot pas smidd rdsHemstiti 
inat($rieUaifi«^ das omitildiica pnfoxistontss. Bp m sent settUnient 
imqiii^s de oes ohaats po^mkires ; ill on out seulemeiit ewpnmte 
kw 4ldm«ats tradiiiounw to Idgsudabw; ils aktfi ont pria qao lie 
idSsa, rsipidt, k vie. Ila out tMiuvS le rssto.'’ Wltboat entering 
bate into tho dotriia of tbe acgtisiettt by wbiob M. Umitkit oup^* 
parts hU viow cd tbe nmdUkw tboory, we must say tbat h afipesss 
to tis imtieniely pnrhable, and that a posm like tbs Chmitm de 
U^dtmd ouuhl sesraoly belong to tho claas of eoaipflritbiiB of wbfoh 
Hnlipusus, Bishop or Msaux, in tbe nbitb esntuiv said, "<]lamen 
pubUcum juxta rusticitatsm per oinuiuin petie voutabaS oim*’ 

The Mm. of the Ckatuum de JGIohted tuny be divided ante two 
classes. The first comprises two old neuiioee glvins: tbs originai test 
of tbs poem, and prasarvsd, tho one in tiis BodJotan library 
(Bigby. 23), tho other in the libn^ of Bt Marii at VsnaiM* 
Notwithetiinding a grant many aniissions and bbmdsts aesribablo 
to tbs igtiorarico of tlis copyist, the Jiudleiuu MB. is tbs better of 
the two; thsVeaicoMH.,traiiiieribod by a moo who hs# ItsBanised 
the Frwich poom in a deplorable forition, gtvm us uuly tho flist 
3,682 lines (jf the primitive putte. After that portion of tbe work, 
wo find a rcqmjducLuia <if one of the niuiHurous which 

cijculatod from Ike ihirteeutk (sontury downwards, oad which coa- 
tiUDod arrangenunjis, amptifioatk)^ and other tuodifiuarions of tbe 
original poem. Thrae riferimenU. to tilio nuuibnrtif six, coustitoto 
th49 mouud cisss or family of MHH. 'ihey cannot of conma 
claiiu tiM» sarue nutbority os tbcMo we Imvo proviuuisly dfisoribed; 
bat thoy oiWi siqqjLy csoellcut raadings, and ore of much use bi 
helping M. Uaiitier to fill oonjeutually soveral exlstlrig bi 

tho HikUomu and Venice rfriunut 'Inese comtotiuas have beem 
printed in italu^a in tbe Hupplement to ilia praesnt editfam. 

We shall not ntop to mittes (iinr sditur’s remarks im the verrift* 
cation of the Vh<mMm de Utduwl, ami tbe eaooUant rfouori be glvss 
US of tho ruli'S of proMvly which gcivemsd matlusvsl FWcli. 
Pasrii^ from tlio structure of each lino U tbe gentfral charac- 
ter of tbo stanzas or hrinsf, as tbr^y are caUed, we ohsarre 
certam of those stanzas where tho same Ideas am repeatod, nearly 
ill identicai words, although with dUforeut assonanees; v.y. ^0 
dialogue batwoeii Muraiio and Osnabin xl., xli., xliij^the 
dasanptkms of l>uraDdjd (st. clxxii., cbxiti., elxxiv.), Ac. Eero 
again varioua i>^<iiis hove been propnunded to sxplab thine 
r^ttriona. M. Fouriel itnaginsd that the scribe, having mnler biii 
eyes several readings, instoitd of selseltfig tbe best, cupm them all 
^in suoiamaom without taking the troublo io maica a cboh^. 
M. G« IWia is inclined to bolide that the diftseent r^dadtime of 
tbe same stanza goiieraUy coirei^id to difi^^rsnt historical tradi- 
tiiuiis ; thus tbo two following lines of tbe otooza ccxxiz.— « 

Ami BoUsnf, jo srivt inU on Frsnoi?:; 

Cam ju Mrri a Luiku cn nm 

mm to be in controdietioii wirii the Introductory lines of 
stanen ecxxx. : — 

Ami Hrilaat, ptwAittn^ jtuvente ImiIv. 

Cmn jo sMte ad Au eu tas imprli:. 

M. Gaston Paris (Mietidre poitiqm de CkertenMpmi) sect in 
tbe former of these crmploto a CMpetlao, and in the UHiU^r u 
Carkrrhigiao, ^uigin. Bpaaki^g ipsxwraUr, it is iurausstiria tn 
after a selutioii ajralicablo to ml tbe instanoes of wbat M. 
tiauttor calls r^dwiume rimiUdree, Borne apparanli lepeliliotis 
see tmOf developasents ol an idea ilie iM^ovtoaee of which 
well hisiiitod a cmtsiii otpm fiwdi ; in ofttar omes M. 

Bixfo eaevaa to have found out tbe true answer to the olijuctj«^i)^ 
mteed W aritim; finally, wiab rribnmee to the ymmpae 
nnatofo it is abwiiiUly nnbcfiemanr that wc should sdiuit th«i 


inonkk It is abwiiits^ nnbcfieiMry that wc should sdiuit th«i 
of a twoli^ ariring out of juAitieed or 

dkHdnnviaiiamblinswi CM. Gsutiw sarisiaia} EisyaH-fipm 
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expUeatioD Ml Ibia plus aaturalie? Dm ee piimun da notre po6mo« 
duurlaa peaia 4 Km retour en Fra&oat HjmMra ttHord A Laon avani 
dTorripar d Aix, ft, dtna ow dans fillca, on fUmdra mumi tivenuiit aln- 
fonnar aapids da Ini da Boland, ton navan, qui am mort VoiU qui tat 
aimpla at vrai ! 

It ia well known that the anthonbip of the ChoMon de JMand 
Ifl a point which baa nerer been aatiafiactorily explained. With the 
uaual mahneaa which oharacterizea hia concluaiona, M. Gdnin 
aaoribed the compoaition of the poem to a trowedra of the name of 
Thdroulde or Thurold ; hut hia cnHy evidence for ao doing waa the 
laat line*^ 

Cl fUt la gaata qua Tnroldua dodioat— 
from which it ia impoaaible to do more than affinn that the ^^geato ” 
In queation waa either compoaed by a poet called Thui^d, or merely 
■ung by a Jongltur^ or even only transcribed by a humble copyiat 
dmanng that name. If, however, the real Simon Pore cannot 
bo poaitively identified, it ia eaaior, on the other hand, to determine 
of what country he waa the native; and thia M. Qautier haa 
done in the most ingenious and, to our mind, aatiafactozy 
manner. The Oxford MS. ia written in the Anglo-Norman dia- 
lect, and thus at the beginning of our inquiry we find ourselves 
in poaaeaaion of a fact which we must not neglect, although 
it anould not be mode too much of, for the person who tran- 
aeriM the MS. might have thrown into his own language the 
original with which he had to deal. But wo have to notice* 
further, that throughout the whole poem constant stress is laid 
upon the festival of Baud MicM da P^ril. On that anniversary 
CAiarlemagno holds a solemn rejoicing to cdlsbrato the submission 
of the King Marsile and the conclusion of the war; at the moment 
of llolond’a death an earthquake occurs, which is felt from ** Soint- 
Miohel del Peril j^u'd Heims ; finally, the last angel who visita 
the hero in his dying momenta is Seint Michel del Peril.*' Now 
this name immediately suggests St Michaors Mount in the 
Avranebea district of Normandy, whore the Bollandist biaiorians 
tell us that St Aubort, oloventh Bishop of Avranchoa, complying 
with a direction given to him by the Archangel, built a church m 
mmte Tumha . . « . aef montem Bancti MichaelU du periculo 
tnaris," From those circumstances wo are justified in believing, 
with M. Ldon Qautier, that the author of the Chunum do Roland 
probably belonged by birth to that part of Normandy whither 
pilgrims during the wliolo moditeval epoch fiockod assiduously 
lor the purpose of imploring the protection of St Michnol upon 
travellers who stood “ in peril of the son.*’ 

The gwU of Uoncevaux soon obtained a popularity which it 
deserved both from a literary and an historical point of view, and 
unfortunately this popularity led to the composition of a ^eat 
amount of rubbish. Let us name, for instance, the well-known 
chronicle ascribed to ArchbiMhop Turpin. A praiseworthy desire 
of exalting the clmracter of lloland induced the author, or rather 
tho authors, of this wretched trash to compose their narrative, 
but they altered completely the portrait of the hero, and 
made it a downright caricature. ** Boland was a Christian,*’ 
aava M. Oautier; *^the psoiido-Turpin transforms him into a 
aehooliunn. He argues, speechifies, aymbolizos, and subtilizos: 

^ how much 1 preferred him when ho was dealing with his sword 
^ those heav^ blows which were more opportune and more useful I 
He says of! by heart tlio trontiaoZhi Tnniiate; I like better to see 
him in tho thick of the fight, hia arma red with blood. Then we 
find him oifering up a praver which extends over two pages ; he 
pleased mo more when ho prayed in two words, holding out 
naively to God the glove ot hia right hand. Ho was thus a 
soldier, a Christian soldier; the pseudo •Turj)in has transformed 
him into a churchwarden.” 

M, Gaston Paris, whom wo have already had occasion to 
quote, wrote Bi)mo years ago an excellent J^tin essay on tho 
Ohronicle we are now discussing, and M. Gautier gives us a 
abort of it The favour witli which this wretched com- 

e lation was received appears from the fact that as many as fifty 
!S. copies of it are enumerated by M. Potthast in his RiUtot^ca 
JRiitmea; twenty of these codices are preserved amongst tho col- 
lections of tho Paris National Libraiy. It is ascertained now 
that the Ohroniole is the work of two authors, the former of whom 
lived a^ut tho middle of tho eleventh century, whilst the latteir 
wrote his portion of the narrative betweou tne years 1 1 09 and 
1119. In reading tho first five ebaptera we are struck by the 
circumstance rimt the anonymous author is thoroughly acquainted 
with Spain, and even with the history of tho Saracens ; tne only 
French hero he introduces is Charlennigne; tho sole object he has 
in view is the glory of the national saint of the Sponiards^ St 
James of Compostclla; ho never pretends to be the Archbishop 
Turpin, whom ho only names once and in the third person. The 
writer of the last twenty-seven chapters, on the cdntiary, is a 
Frenchman; he boiTow*s lar^y from the various cnaHsom 
de aodo the absurd talcs wbi^ he would fain make us accept 
as history and his principal aim is evidently to amuse his 
readers. From cousiderationa which wo cannot stop to develop 
here, it seems probable jo M. Qautier that ^e author of the 
oecond part of the pseudo-Turpin was a clerk beloogiog to the 
diocese of Guy of Burgundy, Bishop of Vienne, in Fiencou to* 
the beginning ot eleventh century, ai^ whose brother 
XelfBoed was hlorl of Qahcia. Whilst on a pilgrimage to the 
hh^ of St James of Compostella in the train pf the i^te* he 
no dotml Ibimd the MS. containing tho lint five ohaptore of ^ 
Bad. tacked his own nonsendb on to them.' At any rate. 
da1C. CmttNrntee^ the Hterary documents of theinld^e 

{egee%|itAtrillKt^M(riaLd and Kcaieevaux msQrbe divided into 


two fkniilies, according as they follow the Ikblca of the peendo- 
Turpin or the legend of the ekmuen da pm. 

The alterations introduced into the history of Charlemagneh 
nephew by the chronideta of whom we have been speaking bear 
upon the substance of the narrative ; we have saiii no Arng of 
another class of modifications made in the style of theji|Bi, and 
which are essentially literary in their character. Wi ite to 
examine these on a future occasion, when we may have ah 
tunity of pointing out more fully the merits of the Oxford MS., 
and of showing how we depend upon it for determining the prusU 
live text of the celebrated chatmn. 


FLANCH£*S BBG0LLECT10N&* 

W £ have here two goodly octavo volumes full of amuring and 
often instructive gossip. And if no one can gossip more 
pleasantly, certainly few have a better right to gossip than Mr. J. 

K. IWcnd, who, if he has not exactly M a life of adventure, has 
experienced much and known many persons about whidi and 
whom it is difficult to talk without affording entertainment to a 
li^e dass of readers. It may be fairly said that in the pages of 
his autobiography Mr. Planch^ comes before the public in four 
distinct charactera First, he is an occompUabea man of the 
world, seventy-six years of age, who from youth has been familiar 
with the stage and mixed with the host literary and theatrical 
society. Secondly, ho has been one of the most prolific dramatists 
of hia day, having originated a species of drama with respect 
to which he has remained altogether without a rival. Thirdly, 
he is a distinguished orchaDologist, having profited early by 
the instructions of Dr. Moyrick, and devotea himself espeof- 
ally to the study of costume. Fourthly, he has held for nearly 
twenty years the rank of Bouge Croix Poursuivant in the 
Heralds* College, and has consequently paid official visits to 
foreign Courts when some potentate has been invested with the 
Order of the Garter. A genthroan who can bo placed under so 
many categories, and who, like Mr. Planch^, is blessed with cither 
a very retentive memory or a very capacious note-book, has 
a.68urt^ly much to telL 

He was bom in Old Burlington Street on the xytb of February, 
1796. Both bis parents, though bom in London, wore the childreu 
of French I’rotestant refugees, and he was originally intended to 
pursue his lather’s vocation of watch -making. This plan failing, 
no waa articled to a bookseller, under whoso rule bis theatrics 
propensities were soon developed. lie acted at amateur theatres, 
and, with tho view of creating for liimself an original part, 
wrote a burlesque of the old Romhasteo Furioio school, entitled 
AmaroMo, AVny 0/ Liitle Britain. Falling into the bonds of Mr. 
Harley, this piece, to the surprise of its author, found its way to 
tho boards of Drury Lane Theatre, where it was performed by an 
excellent company, great success, in April 1818, being tbo 
first of upwanis of a hundr^ and fifty acted works from the same 
prolific pen. By this success Mr. Plauch($ did not gain a shilling, 
but it encouraged him to become a regular writer for the siagt^, 
and in August 1 820 his melodrama, Th$ Vampire: or, the Bride of 
the IsleSf the first piece which gained him a permanent reputation, 
was brought out at the Lyceum, with Mr. T. P. Cooke as tho 
Monster — a part in which Uie celebrated actor, who had not yet 
coinmoncod his nautical career, afterwards created a /wore in 
Paris. To sustain his charoiCter for occui^ of costume. Mr. 
riiinch<i anxiously reveals the fact, that in the French aiiuna 
from which his own was odapted a superstition peculiar to Eastern 
Europe had been transferred to the llighlaods of Scotland, where 
it waa totally unknown. In vain did ho exhort the manager of 
the Lyceum to correct the absurdity. Scotch music was desired, 
Scotch dresses were in stock, so, in spite of all remonstrance, 
tho Vampire, Scotch in Ftonce^ remained Scotch in the London 
Strand, 

In 1822 Mr. Planchd was introduced to Mr. Charles Kembip, 
who had just succeeded to the insnagement of Co vent Garden, to 
which theatre he attached himself for six seasons. Here he pro- 
duced his first opera, Maid Marum, to which Bishop compoaed 
tho music, and which affords him tho opportunity oT makiim a 
remark on the relations between the noveust and the stage. The 
opera was based on a novel by Mr. Peacock, the property of a 
bookseller of Bond Street, who threatened to prevent its perform- 
ance as an infringement of copyright. Thus was raided a vexed 
question concerning w hich opiuions vary even at the present day. 

Mr, Planchd considers that a drama faosM on a novel u an advet- 
riaement of the latter, for which the novelist ot his pnblssber 
ought to be rather grateful than otherwise. To ^ow tfiat he is ^ 
sot singular, be cites the instance of Sir Walter Soolt, vi^o m 
coungM the dramatic adaptation of hia own work% and re<» 
001^ the fimt that after in 1 sueqess of Makt Mwim he had 

S ea of novels sent to him both by authors and fnihiibhm 
' that very purpose. Tho fiee-tnde arguoieiit ia ^ns latmu- 
Iked. The author ia eepecklty on the rele aide; for If rilie ^ 
adapta^on is good| and the piece eueoesafid, he has the chief glamr 
and a hpisk sole for his book; whereai^if it fidk, the dnuiitisl.lp . 
thesuAcertopuieeiw w^M On the ether: jMd 

are urged the cases of the novelkt who wishes to dreawitiae Ids 
oint nce^ and id Mot who does not wkh to lae I 


a lontes 
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KT (Munai,* . 

K tm MOM ibb may W mJBM a Mat ImoL is aeotkar a 
maUosa. B ia iveat is ^ ita aMf» jteaate 
apaak, to eatcdi Nahir^ asuaata aoj^ kgaasia^ is a tn^ 'of aome 
Mfaa iMi aad a kal^ and to olUMala att ito eveiyday teturaa 
and oMia&nif with a toat <£ BoawaDiasifiAditrir; it k aaall, io 
thaiuMieaavas aad aladf aim are flia&ttle aunwr of Boddmg^ 
Park aad of WalUagtos Hnalat in fiutn^i wkeracf Mr. Smia ia 
tha iiaawMf, aad to iviacklia ia naat to repair from ike ckaar 
atoiOtpiiM oriiia (Sty; ao tha^ perbapa not uaaatuzallj^ his oc- 
couBt of ^asgr ipKdan*'* ia oaa at tjho moat egrotktkaily written 
nodoationa we anrar raaimAer to haw) aet eyoa upon. A fiuale and 
flueat wkiek aaldoai ali^ its oouiae for doubtful t^ukaaL or to 
radfy miotatioaai 'eaablaa biaa to w off otaeoro whankeia deacrib- 
hagjimlt iMuraa of kia vanouaMiapoead nukkell aa the feru- 
glan (p. wklok raada lior all toe world like a pengnmh of one 
of Ckoige Jtokma’a adaeitiaoaiaata; the pear-tree walk wfiick non- 
abta of two hundred kinda of pem; the Alpiaeiy, a kniure mom 
aiicoaaifiil In ita idea thus is ha name ; or the croquet-ground, 
whicdi if an wito rounded oovnen, ** aelocted/’ aa most 

cromiat^orpunda would be wore it feaaibla, for the partud 
ahaoe wkkH sable elma affovdad from the sun in the affeemocuL a 
time atwhkh thiagame hi uaually played^’* and which hardly 
need* for ita dearer coneention the engmvtng which fihowa 
how in ** my gaaden ” we etiek our hoopa — much aa other penplo 
do. 31 m author viewa hie little par^iae through his own 
siamifyiDg-glaaai and dignifies all hie hobbies by the most 
higa-aoun&ig names, aa may be seen by the ascription of 
the epithet crystal " to a ven mild wAtarfall at the boundaiy 
of hie gardani whioh flows to Mr. Smee'e eye *<llke a sheet of 
glass under a singularly pyosBic and coakney bridge. In truth 
toe xsootds of '^tnj gairdo%’' wkilb moritonously minute, are 
etrangdy out of proportion to thehr eomQiou{>lace character. A 
royd octaro volume of above six huudrad po^s ia dovoted to the 
histoiT of wliat Mr. Kmee's ** angulua iste ” has been, we bad 
almoat add^ sinoe the Flood, aad oi what his own hands and taste 
and inganiuty have made it. 

It would he unoandid to deny that amidst the vast quantity of 
small boar " ckrodcled in these six hundred pages thcro are a 
few shrewd segMtlijna^ mid hero and there a bit of pi'nctical ex- 
petienoo. The danger is that those will esrapo notice in so bulky 
a volume; but it is some consolntiou that, on whatnvor branrh of 
hcMrtioaltQre one tuav wiah to dwell, there is some little book that 
tails aU that ia nooaed much bettor nnd more pleasantly. Rosos, 
for exan^e, may bo studied for more satiariuTtonly in Mr. PTole's 
^^littld Book**; trees and shrubs in Origor on Arlmriotihuro; 

In Btidbam or Berkeley ; nnd Atlpiiie plants in Mr. William 
ItobiiiBoa’s work on the subject And the total of itifbra]ati««ii 
which too keansst inquirer could extract from tho moss of matter 
congested into Mr. fchnee^s book would, we nrci wtain, bo found 
iDilniteaimally small, os regards value and novelty, in cainpiuis<»n 
with that contained in the just published Imif-yVnrlj volume of 
tho now gardening p^er, the OortUn, published bv Mr. Jlobinwm. 
What wo do gather from Mr. Smee’a account of Fiis gardim, with 
^ Sts valuablo accossnrios of good printing and wonderfully ^otkI 
illoitrations, is sorely m Aired by a pretentiounur*8s wtiicli' divers 
litomiy blomisboe show to be hollow, and by rash expOTimPuts on 
the patience of the ordmary render. His at^ lo savuiirs strongly 
of grandiloquence, qualified ny an uifectutTon wbicli calle vegeta- 
bles •* vegetals,” and by occasional sUpsiiod— r.o., where be fitiys 
^^hla garden ia an cxpcnmontol garden, designed to obtain ini'or- 
xnalion.'* No doubt It i» very fine to controvert the theory of the 
pmant plant becoming worn out, ns in the case of Kfbston and 
Golden Pippins, by tho inabinco of tho which Mr. 

Bmee tails us has ** been propagated from the thno of tho ilomans 
in toe past, and ao may bo continued till tliat indefjnile period 
vtoan (he New Zoolander of the fritaro may be suppoi^ to swallow 
up toe Sngliib, as the Ametioans.now do the Indimis.** Toe it 
were to be witood that one who would have hinisolf thought an 
anthority upon tho horticultiiral Htomturo of too Jlimions had 
taken the troublo to impross his romtors n little inoro with tho 
aoeuMugr of kie research oe to toe nienlion of fruitu, floweie, and 
limbs 1 ^ toe mMt fomilto Augneton po^, and with the soand*- 
neas cdf ids aequaintoncMi wito toe Latin langnagv. Mr. ^mee 
eeatsBto bimaclf with citosg Honiac's ofanicu of tlm digt^stikility 
^lettoees oafrom *^8atiraIV.,’^and bis mfoitintt of ** ehicorea 
lateemmmalme'* as from Ode jr. Wenddhe kereavptwod to leam 
that fiforaoe wrote mom than one bookof Balim«,aHn amml bpeks 
of Odesf In p. t^ke betvi^ a gmver Ignoranoe of (MaaMles in 
quoUnrn aa frm vbgB, this nasssge about ^^aphim,*’ or parsley, 
whfohlto piiifto so as to oonnnce ua that he tokee it for an heaa- 
metoi^ 

jkpkiin igitur intor bstoas sosensrias iiMtmtrandinD mt 
And in p. 413 be oitea. aa from the woriw af YlDgtl> the lyvie line, 

** Biaplicent neate ]^ilyid cofenoi,** whiok S' fourto^orm boy 
might have told him came from Hiaiiioe. But Ona is net eo daam^ 
Ihg a proof of wantofaekulanhmaa1ihenee^ai |k 3$fr <if a^Md 
^ wkito wRl diaamy w aaetee a toe in tot lartin mid 
• 'When Mr. Smae tohea iipen Iton to ditow the 
i he mltohi' l^toaatoly ooH 
s has hit a mote to eontole ms 

..K* to Bfea end CWOu^ OetirtAsr »iiA a GemM Jktttrfptiim 
amd Naimnti Lty Alfrnd Smse, F.K.S.. 





*' li -e* fniHf* MiBap*'wgrjBmia«,aH Imw ninrtfTf r 
compound, M be thiiiloi^ out of Um Latfai aad tlu» Omoh •' 
miiiiMiMiMd oillHf, Mid lil«iul|jr yi rt id. fh*. imS 
pophaglsto** 

wo'oaniiot iod mach ki too ikitaila 
Gmiim sets down freon , 
bimuleiuig aad bad ttoto. We leek, fra kntonte , at 
on ^^Gmmag^” and fral to finda^f wwKn^ n^ 
or anything to toow that he hae a todi ed the. handy ^ 
tmatise of M. Baltet, or toe pqwn epoutke aanto aabjeatmtof^ 
Qarthn. In tha obantor on Prinmpksa of Oawdamng ** tosB% 
is a great deal of phiioeophisiiig at aaaaad^iaad, vrito juat one 
or two such matters of foto aa that at SloiMioe totten wood 
takes toe place of peat for rkodadendfoBa and aaafoaa f that^^tka'' 
beat mode of sumying needful food to .pkmto in to toe ton 
ozerota of animals*^; and that mm ao vMtor 
or oabhage-bedi with a aolutkia oc ptorid anknal ma 
theta vcgetala may beemne oflanaiva.’* Pavhana the elaareat 
case of mcapacity to diseera what is weeto cnroiMcliim, and 
wbat not, is to be found in toee chapter on ^*^Qardaniag Xaola.’' 
The tools used in Jtfp Oardm^ end eagryved, no doubt^ at satte 
expanse in its pages, are ono end all fomdiar to the mareat imvica 
in gardening. The spud, the drainer*s apade, and tha piekoas^ 
figured in p. 57, are iinpiements aeen evaiy dny in aU parts of ^ 
cotmtiy.** IhMci Mr. Bmee rosily think that many garoen^-lattkig 
alone *^my garden **— hi wbeaUbanow and a handbeoew can be 
dispensed with P Or need he have enniohed his pages wilk an 
on^vkig of Green's Mowing-maokme,** seei^ that it figma 
in each of too hundred and one oirctilais whiim fill the post- 
liogs of all possible buyers and readers of Mr. Smee's workP 
Under the head of GhuM-hoitsee and Stmainree, bathos ia saaolMd 
in a deser^tion and drawing of the common square kcai friawad 
hand-glass (fig. go) ; and for our own past we foil to see anylkiiig 
uew, except the name, ia the cheap glass ahmetar^ lowwrad, 
drainage tad water-level nennitiing, four and n half feet into 
the gi^uud, which bo calls ** the Poor Msn'S House.*’ At 
11 time when owners of walled gardens have been reduced 
to dospoir by their ofr-mocked hopes of wall-fruit, wo are 
loth to ucoojk in full Mr. Hmeo’e uiscounigiBg experience oa 
to Orchard Houses, although his calrailationa of the leltctiva 
value and labour of wall and otohArd-house frutt-giowitig are 
entitkd to the credit of soosonablaness, os is his sugg^on 
that pfiroiTm oil-lamps nro likely to be found a useful aoti- 
iro9t iigerit in glass houses. It is diBapi>ointmg too, or W'oiild bo 
were the weight of autliority on his side, to find the author of My 
Ountm (loprecitting tho cordon ** ^* os an idle vanity unworthy 
of Kdeutinc horticulture,** ** as a frincifiil conceit rather than a 
pnactically useful contrivance *’ bat we may console ouxselvefli by 
lonniing timt this is the testimony of ono who fdinits that 
** has seen trees so trained covered, with fine fruit in France ” ; 
Aud of one, too, so disiiAr sihi ** that in the same page in which 
ho sneers at tlm cordou Iio justifies ibreiug the early Juaeating 



stiqiid. * It is chameteristie of the author that hie own plane 1 
never quite ** vanities.** at least in his own judgiuoat. 13 se we 
might have tbouj^t lio would have foregone tho pleasure of n- 
cording his plan Tor protacling the pew-crops in spring— a gxaud 
coucoptiuD, no doubt, hod it been aimexied to come to the birth 

1 once [ he wTitce] tbnnght of tayingan experi ment by coveringinypyTMiiifo 
wtUi cjoihUidimv For Utis purpoM I went to a largo rnSmifromren but osuld 
not agi-vc apqa a rca9ionid>lL* prico. Oa a soddsii the vendor idd, ** I bag 
your partUoi, tar, luit what jMiawbly f“ .... - 

inauj ’ ^ 

tfisi’ 

Mish os object wuuhl case a 


r partUui, tor, luit what jioasibly con be your uldis^t in wantinff 40 toy se 
uy yiriiuilme# V '* “ To cover my fruit trees, ** was the reply. Wkeniapeu 
ttoniay of tho manafretmror was * he frielaivd that their toe llir 


apoa the avUole aad ifljure its 


ft is not wondeifol that a writor who bolds this stiffixitii pro« 
joct worth rrcovdiiig should equally enjoy teHing ua that too 
'^aolAunm antorcipopiMigmiii,*’ ens of the capdcua tito% w used 
by the savages os a rSish nd digestive oandkiMOt fof kuaMto 
ttoib, whioh is cradtr when |ilaiii roost or boiM ; tbwks ptatos 
a httlo ahatnthe ** ia kto ga r dwi . ia onibr to poiiit out to kis 
friends m Fugtod tke diiii||^ 0! hitiiBdudiiig htortois tottotsy a 
drug so extem^ively penloBmlB Fmaosf and toot ".touktob is 
veay nnidi used in London for dhampigae at balls, it k^kowevoo; 
not wholesome, and foa^piantljr tornmes with toe atoastob.’* 
Fsisons,'* he odds, ^tooiild shiiys to on toofr guwd apinot 
rkokarb.** Wc should toktk; so, oqioekAy to^aappeiw|Ma1ton His 
floit ofgamiKDtoness pomdao ofao wl^froafo in m wirtloii an 
too ommaot ^my gmton^ Iffa^fkam tokton M wqrto wUfotoi 
toUoo^tont at “f-jirt n4irr s fTiH rf tMn. tlwi Kk Triton nir ooslii 
wmoottBs to ton sotokoo^bvt kMsm toe and of Ito tolkfriili 
kato^ md om ton sligliteat usias makfff affHbdmmJ* la 
sbtoh moakom^ inoOiwo,^ fc ia mamAod ooma 
1 



otoertofo*^ Inl _ 

book-moking kbbtoi^ meik tliitottt fbod 


10^ 


Tilt 



jppOir 



Oltf wull it Agt of 


tf thtimniiow^ 




SS^^L 
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oC ktM iftrX tkmammkmJkUikb 

tf t«i|ai«it wU&tlteft4t tht 1biit^MMi|Mti4idL 
^ iliD QM or tipt Ui «f «m>iit nttuMl ti t toy , 
4iili «t tiMt dr th» dtmiMMi in liimwi IhtiWmy 

(9.4iB«>-i)f«id tht filn, Aid Ihi teladi tgKrtim tf 
ItitIgF dtimeU hm kt ait ri ii ^ tfwi tt a iwiimiHitinin ; and to 
tOglMiiy it hot not tlw ftetor* patltiiot. SoytHlaMl r t t dtw 
My db lato it tod teiy tlity tta MirhtrOilhtrt Whil% tliouyn 
turU Lotitt tad ohiUM may iiot 


M A 00 MMex of M. PMtioii ptopb will Mk| tod fiod, 
Mtarliikiff tbof tra fiMv to MalbirMtitMoC k«t pftftMnn 


Mflyliikigtliaytfo tiMy to w«albi 
ind JAM toM TtlM 


TEOilB OK TUS OKdT&WAEKAKT OF CEABLEfl L* 

I N to ifltHffiditg' yawndilidL i ftbt td for prirtttB eiwmtodiMii 
with oomrliooa, tom mtd Otmim, Mn Thow hat 
twimintd the dBniti oMndm of tlio trial of Ohiidtt L hr the 
light of the oiiaitud wtmoi, which, though ftodlitt by Iwwiao 
iMe 17S^, typOMt to lumeion^ the teruiiiiy cl oor boot 
hiatoritiit. As to thit doemaiat Witt the one ooder whidb the 
Kiitt eulbfBd ae doibt eeo eaat " & eeme ftoa the pMCMiM 
of CmiwI Hh e l wt , one of the throe oftoM to whom it wee 
addroMMh wIm he wee OMOted in t66o, end by whom it wee 
endueed befoN the Hdhie of Loidi, whore it hee eroer riaoe re* 
msbed.** We heee heeiri of the oeetedlMi of a wdiiefale ooUeo* 
tiea of ooiet m Dehhii semecking ie taawer to en isqeiiiitt 


with itoeerieieeffoflf theothi 
whet Hollowed}, which it' ohTUMM^ teken trom the iuteoduetson to 
the lepmet Hi the SUth TWdddwm iiMihscieily fTom theCeaHiioiis 
Jaaiiery 4,Jlhielor<9erletid prmimled to dw Eoeae 
of wommoBi hiiew dedleeiMe ior arectiag a High Couit of Jcedloe 
fiorlhe trial of the King (the Lmde heeieg cejecUd the fOtmor 
om)^ wlridt CMaiiiwe wee mod a firal, eMrnd, tad thbd thiie, 


oeeV^b^ MaMMe 

amented to and peawd 
eogy be dehfoM'* {\ 


mod a firal, tMmd 


dcioriheeitaeea ^etpediaoihi eehtteeat like (he foMar ’ --wai 
Meeied Ml rite jdl wa CbMwnttee who nmrttdk daring ihe 
eiitt rilttnt tn liiTi Heete; b wee thte leed a diel aed eteond 
ihMOiriMihmdbaiMihm Gmdi^^ of tWfoOf^bwt^Uk meet 
that afttandm in the tfeeahm^i Chmeher. Qa the 4th iMk 
jMoaort wee-Mrivel^-eml mo OdtoMe ondtied to he 

-mm ioMiim ». Ml w t aiy impi** As <ate 
km km tmtud ikiummf, ' 
iiSiAft-Sik i* iwMMiSi* ikUk «ii>w jii: finw^ 7ir»4di||* Itte, 
S T ulii ii i . kJu* $ait^ 

if tiiiM Miijiiihi Jirnlit UBI liwawi n » io * j gii l i l 




mtikkm m pmd Vm tmim 

tm SSitL^*^Ls^!S%» 3&r>wir 5!i; 

et owe ridthdu withmib e|dewi idkl| y ptririMt ew h* 
eegaeaeie had the legialadir iMd eoenid thrif Ih 

ehMieg aweg» it ie twoegh to eett thtd'dm •dliiMW''e| n h wiwe 
eliMitTtktw daaBy eMwnaa rinte hhi «mm agfiiert la rite 
wemidTeMMed teeeeee mi edleeiwaMmt of theiWtt oa Hhe 
lyrii* Oiriiritimdfty^^hmOeiMnritrimaM whe melte 
thee oaleewiiiy 8, cm ti u rty mMi im lewril toheee riigiitd the 
wmoeettUlagW loth fiw W ftmt leterieg of dm 0<^ 
The uial eoitie% htget on the aolh la WpelwilMdiwr BfiBl heftte 
risAy^eefea CoiMkrioiiW of whom hpd tael emrimr 

b tlw day in the Feinted (M«iihtt« Setenty wem pi daM t oa rihe. 


sandy when the King wpe e led Me lelheni b almriy and eeveMf 
one oa the neat day b wWndnibrllali; Ms. Thoeii’e ebly t tae e 
it beniteot, that being the enmbtt pMCMt b the mnniing b rim 
Pebted Obembwr when the Kb^ detelt wta leooided. Albv 
■fMBdbgtwo deyem privately m[eniitting witaeaei es «hmdmKf 
fat tho further ■etiJectina of tbeneelveiy** the Oorowimhieeie 
detembed oB ThowdiWi actby to hrooeod to amteaoe, and 
ondered a diaught to be mrmi, wm •ymk «r tt. 


** Failb tbey’m aU be big’* { biri the Airimaat Lafarfunan of 
the Honee of Loeoe bat ' already taowa hit tente of the vriim 
which doeammitay like other ndioi» derive fragi btpection, 
Readem of Maoniilay will lemetebev bb xeemitbn of Mk. 
rhume’t tervioet b qoBeeabiL with the orig^ MS. of the Com 
eielMiiriiiii Bill, the pngtemive modifioetioiw. of whiidi wm 
Wtphered ttnder the mmorilatiotta; nor have we toj/gattm ihe 
thace he took in uneaitbbg for the Ritual Oouuaifrioa the mtp- 
poeed loet MS. Preyer Bean. Mr. Thoma’e uetuiri bdiiqi*^^^ 
to beUeve eaythtsig etoept on good evideeoo, doubly riMpened i 
by contect with pridended aenteneriBiM and «o»*duiinit Pri n o ma a, ' 
b Ikee Hrow bet p rotmn e m to ovoniato one*# cew which the 
habboel exaraiM ai doubt begob b the minda of moi«t Htmary 

I 

i:he mOkoHmd report of the IUiig*s trial, entiileil the Thm Copy 
of rib Jmsnmi of tAe MM Cbrt of JotiUat for dm Trud of 
tSm$ Vkmti§$ Lf wee oomaried by Pbetp^ the Ckrfc to the Com* 
ntiwhnuTn, who had joet Wbie bb eppmntment Micceeded Kkwitt 
m Obih to the HeW of Cemmona Pbeim*« uttunton of their 
piooeedi]ig% whbh Nekwa publbbed b 1681, end which are 10- 
flrintad b the Stale IhibLi, were produced before the Uouie of 
vknnniODe by a» order of the 9th Febraetyi on the miao 
day thei An Act for Mlreimng aad pMontiog the prbtbg and 
puolbbbg of the ttiiiMppe and pmoMdbgi of the High Court of 
JUitbe ** wai btfodiieed They ooibibbiioo on the 8th of Jenuary. 
i649r ^ ^ taeeticig of the Comoumiowue eppotoM 

iMartlmfeioiidOrdbanBetor the trial of the Kingyanduatead to 
riieir laet meetbgon the ^cMiiy the morning of the eaeeulimL The 
hblM of the rieri Ordbrnme^ wbbh origmed in a Beeritttbn of 
the tfaMO of CummoDa of the shthof Beaember, and wee rejectod 
M JeMwyyid by lhel4ardayWitboiiaediviikm,inaIioiiaeof<iiily j 
twike iwen^ diM not iw|ein iiotiee. The Oommaaa, upon ; 
lemning rejaotbau detonwiied, with cloaad doom, to dbiKW | 
with the eaabtamee of the other Chembar. Mr. Tboma’e aecouni of ; 


ordered a diaught to ha pieparad, wrih a limk far rib e imi mr 
rib dbriA*’ Sixty*two were pteaeai the next day whan fka 
draft aaotenea wee agreed to and eidaied to be engromod ; it 
wna finally oonfirmed on the fbllowlw monibg b (he uroaanee of 
•bSy-eight Two of theae, Jimea Amibgann end John Browity 
do not appear to hoEve pmaaded with the mat to Waatmbetor 
Bah, wham cenleoee waa prononncad; bill; the addition of Tho# 
ChatJcmer made the total abty*aefen. After thby the GenunhH 
rioanra xetumed to tha Pabted Obemberj aad eiq^rintad a Com* 
ttittoe of five to make pxepamtioaa mr the eaaoulian. On 
Mondey, tke s^th. they mat agem to tbn ainnber of forty** 
etid^t, ailMi l*belpi baa mua raoomd the pmooadbga on that 
ttoming : — 

Upon IbfNnct wado horn tho CVwmdUoi for omridoring tbo Time end 
Flam of Uio oxooutUMi of Ui« JudgiiMBi ngrinit the KSiiiutfatt thooold 
CoiBiaittoc bwre rofeulvod I’hot tbi npoii otieri boriiro WbUhiia la a fit 


h wi a K lb 


the niom>v, the Riog having dirndtj nOHaa thoraot tha €o«ft opwovad 
UmveC and onlerad a WonwiI to bo drown mp lar tbnt purpoao. Whiob 
tab wamat woo aocordtnijdy dnwn and aginad entOb aad ordamd to ha 
eogroaaod ( whleh waa doao, aad aigned and a aria d aoooidlegly« 

Tbo aecoiway of tbia offldai nunuto Mn ISrama ininiigwR A 
of the wnrnmt follower wbioh we mnat mpmaum^ with 




At ttw Wall , ^ ^ ^ 

nf Cjhafieo Httuati lUago of Ihwiied faneavy 
Amo DA iteA 

' \Fhaifns Chotloa fitonait Klane of Rngbari la and aMdatli oouvIoCad 
attaymad and cundirtiwod of High TWamn and other hbl» Cfymao And 

WUM 

mntfnao ofmo Satmn/o^ toot k prwiomiood agaiiMt him by tbia Co^t to bo 
put to dooth by the awverlnge vf hla bead lyoin hia body Of or* nwiMicM 
rxooiit’on yet mnayneib u» b« ckioo 'rbwioon thweAnv ta> will and rwtoiie 
you to aee ilio oaiti aeotonre o»i>outad Jk tk$ upon Htraole bHbro WliiudiaU 
upim Che loomnr being the Thirtleih day of tbia biatanlo Manelii of 
Jonooiy totirofii tbo iMwra of Twm la tho uiOEntngr oad /Vea in the aCtef* 
noon* of the noid dii^v full eCect And dor ao ttoiivg thla abatl bo ytf 
FoMt'tent warrant And Uxnw eru lo requite All (Hllfwio and RouldiorN ood 
other tbo good people of tbie Katltm to bo aariitiiigo Uiifo JTtm In Uda 
iorvke ^Ivcn ondor our Huiida ami gaoluo 

TV Cfdiffo/ l^romeio iladdr, Ch/oo«/ lluneki and JdridmaW 
^ OkUmoll i^yre ood to eewy q^rieio. 

Armo^ b aoTen oolumna boliiw folbw the nnmei of fi(ty*niBe 
ConumarioiKtra, with altiicbr'd ; and. na wo arc b tlie region 

of doubty we might Muggeat an nsaniinaiion of the aeoli^ to aaonp» 
tab whutber ttioy com^i^nd with ihe rimuituma. The gonuino* 
nem of tbo latter ia not diaputod, mid tne firm handwriting of 
Ridid. bgeUlaby, which Mr. Thoma haa Coated by other auio- 
ffMiha of hia in the PuUie llocxml Office, omly diaprovaa 
Clmendon’a dory of Cromwdi*a having foidbiy giticloa hia pen. 

The ieault Of Mr. Thoma^a intoatigitiiona Into the original 
womnt i» to lead him to believe that It waa not wholly aigped 


(V’t of jiMlIoo aw tbo tiyhiga and 
Httuati lUnga of fiiqitamf •lammiy 



to buBeve it Waa intendvd to aentoiuse toe King on the 26th and 
execute him rm the xyth^-opiniona were probably divided, and the 
execution oorwoquentiy jKiatponad, until a larger number of 
rignaturea to tho warrant for it had been obtained.** The 
niwatlve pant of hia criticieu ia upqneationiihly very etrong. 'Hie 
enirteneo of enuHirea on a dooomefeit of ancH imporumce U euifi* 
clenriy etortllng. Ihe veiy date, the xxixth, ia aupemcribiMly at 
are ulim the nmam of the three ofihsera to whom Ute warrant ia 
oddrewed, and In a diffimsoi band.** The wiivde ^ to every/’ 
which are wrongly mrinted m itoHea, are in reality part of ton 
original; but thia ciroutnatniice le unimportant beyond abowbg 
I that the warauit wae addreeuaiL before theae eraauree were made. . 
to more than two. Again, while the official record t^vea a Uat of 
only fofiy*«tcrfat CfoowiiarioneVi nt iba mtoitog wbnn tho warnmt 
Mcpnrto to bawa been •ignady tkn Mu# ewMina no leaa than 
nlq^Hunn riojito^ TNyf hy the 

/ ab e a no e alTlIia.rignadiirQi of Attri|JUbibgrt SMot and iLovw, oU 
dd rifowi woee pmaent on tim ripki cm the umiMm of the 
Itop Irin ia the moia tmturicnMk ripto they were both nytm- 





THIS »sttiir(fay wview. 
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thdie fifteen aignm^ not weovMi u Himeat on the igfh, 
the nmnee of Den? en en^ Maidoffte^ oWf eerenth and tenth : 
John Moore^ the next abidnlee m name appeaie, 

doea not aign till fortj>third« 2ad^jMj**f<^Qr signatures, out 
of the for^-eight Commisabbete who are neerded as present on 
the a9th^ heeo written oonseeatitalfi it n^ht be ooiOectured that 
the remainmg fifteen Imd on the wenent were picked up after the 
meotiDg that mortdng In the Pabted Chamber, when, as Wt^yU 
etetfefi fit hie i^eae^ th^ were labouring to get hands for the 
Xi^i exectmon at the door of the House : but the interposition 
of Sanreti and Haule^erer so early in the list discredits at once 
this theory and the ofilcial statement which supports it. Ingoldosby, 
whose name sppears thirty-fourth on the list, was never jprosiml 
before the 9910 : and unless tlierefore a blank had been left for 
his signature, it is clear that ftom his name to the ond was clean 
^ parchment on that morning. Heveningham, who gave evidence 
that he protested at the time of seaUng/' was not present on the 
a9th. when the warrant is stated to haveWn signed and sealed ; 
but he attended the meeting an the afilh, wnen the aentence 
was amed to { and from this Hr.. Thoms not unreasonshly infers 
tiiat the work of signing and sealing, however partial, had c(w- 
tnenoed on that day — the utmost, as we understand, that he derires 
to establish. It is no disparagement of Mr. Thoms's inference to 
confess that it is less concluiiva than hia contradiction. The 
absence of A. on a given Monday, when a document bearing his 
name is officially staM to have been signed, operates of neemty 
mors strongly to disprove that statement than the bare fact, how- 
ever plain, of his attendance four days before to prove his having 
signed on the Friday. There is other evidence, however, to sup- 
port this inference. Mr. Thoms has omitted to notice that, of the 
sixty-two Oommisiioners present on the a6th, no fewer than flftw- 
two have left their names on the warrant That all of them actually 
signed on that det^ though probably their assent was then obtained, 
is obviously not the case ; since Sir J. Bouemie^ one of the seven 
iidt then tpreaent but whose names appear on the warrant, signed 
as entty as eighth in the list— a clraumstance which goes to riiow 
that n^ mm than seten signatures could have been attached that 
i$ff as we assumSf the columns Were filled in vertical order. 

eoatession of Oariand at hb trial— the story of whose spitting 
in the King's iiioe lesti^ by the way, on the evidence of only one 
wHnees, and, if credited at the time, would probably have ensured 
hb execution— that herigned the warrant on the "day of sentence,'' 
would seem to refer to toe 27th, the day when sentence was pro- 
nounced, rather Aan the afith, when it wal agreed on ; but wnat- 
Bver the day of sentence " was, it was certamly not the 29th. 

The blank left for the day of execution, which Mr. Thoms oon- 
ieetures was intended, ftom its rise, to have boeu supplied by the 
word twenty-serenm " instead of ^ thirtieth," showe that the 
engrosser, when he wrote the wanant, did not know what day 
me morrow " would represent, The Committee appobrtad to 
arrange the time and place of the execution did not meet until 
after sentence wac jprooounoed on the aypi. According to the 
offlolal etatemant they recommended the morrow " for the exe- 
cution, and the wanant contains the some ejmreMion. But were 
those the Mrha of their Beport P If so. we must under- 

\ stand them to apply to the Monday— Sunday being considered 
a dfes im-^unleas it b aifumed that the Sunday was intended, 
or that tbe phraae was suited to the 29th when the Report 
was adopted. If the procem of sbnlxm, ei^ Hr. thorns sup- 
posm, had eommanecd on the xfitS, the^warrent must have 
Been emnossed for rignatoss before the Committee, accord- 
lug to Phelps, recommended the Very expnssioo It contains.* 
jAmuming Phelps's statement to be Uterally taken (torn the Eeport, 
did that Report take the words " the morrow " firom the wemnt, 
pmioualy written, or did the warrant, as it should do, tmbedy 
the aetUM terms 01 the Report P On the whole, it seems pretty 
dlear that the warrant, at whatever time it first reoeived rig- 
naioires, was netor wholly signed on one and the same day. 
We are inclined to think that the process of autograph-hunting 
began elniost ftom the first Tradition polnb to the ChanlM 
Onapd in St Stephen's Olobter andChidlooei's house in Clerken-. 
well aa placei whers it was signed. Challoner, at any rate, was 
not pieient on the goth, mough hb name appears on the 
wanant lEr. Thoms does hat suggest that the UommMoneis 
empliwed iMr pens on thbAocoment while keying their fest on 
the 18 th fo theOLi^ at WhitebalL But Wbitloeke, in hb 
Jouina) of dsAttSsy noth, makes one statement whkh we look to 
JVbbi mi Qfmim to explaio, 1 met," he am •* with Mr. 
Prideaux w othwat Mr. LbleV house, shout Ms Ordkmcefir 
CMM JuiliM, and ikm d wsi dhww." Among the 
many xefiectimnt howeTer, which tbb ^historic doubt " euggest^ 
not the least OmMf b this, that en original document cf such 
importenoe riimw hate yemeioed uiMtioa^ in qdte of ib eoeeiri- 
bility, for more thmi two hundred yewe eOerdhe event fur wlndi 
it formed the iob authority oenuned. 


rsm DABORTER^ 


ing young wcnumii^ up of ««iril 6 efiU% go 

down into d^ths of bathos where omf tmee nfjiiitttyfedfity 
and common sMbe b lost, and whm the only MMetfe 
I)r. MscDonaldi the hi^ priest of Uteemy he b^ 

oould hate so entirely aMnuoned all styt. ttilMrr 

perception of Itle. We grant him good i»ttntlCBli|[|K(^ and 
the desire to benefit the world by hb paslMddog^--40^ 
are essentially swmons in dbgube: we grant Unr|im end 
delicacy; but whsu we have said this, we hate said fuPweiM 
in bis praise. As an artist be b Slmoit bricw criMbbm, l uri fig 
indeed laid aside e%ery ehareoieristio cf ifta arflsl that he^tbay 
indulge himself with lose restraiut in the ifipiNiip yuhteh he 
fers to careful creation. There b something abo t 6 owreniiid rsfrib 
sive in the idea of a mao writing as a wonmm $ vtdissAe tite 
such a healthful breexy eutyeet as JKotfi Ibwebp eg 
the case is different when a man tfiiTmtisi MltaaaM m a liBile* 
hacked, bpterical foung woman ; a young woman who tots 1pm 
know when the is going to have a haby^ and wheU iha hit mf 
baby, and what she feels when riia has it— fori foauhs foahlcSN!^ 
form, Dr. Micdonald esn be both imsgioaritn mid dbeoroStoUttol 
in his description of his vicarious oonfinemmd^ wmout foto of 
matronly rklioule; ayoung woman who guriies about bar flmi^ 
add tbe pubibber " &U. &, and hw husband ^tne giUit bty huge 
brown bear," and who prattles to the public hbonthir first aumar-* 
party, when her cook, who somewhat pacadoxlcidty ^ has a genius 
for cooking," boils the sirloin and roosts the fiswbi a young 
woman whose piety so mterpenetrates her, soul and body, that she 
says she seems to know Ood better for ever after, bemuaa bet 
ihther, seeing her exhausted with the heal when in " an intams^ 
ing condition," sets open a gate in the garden to jtye her mm 
air. When a man condescends to trash of thb khia It b tbae fol 
him to lay aside hiS pea snd^ find another ocqnMbn wpA 
brace him up iota somathing like normsl mawiuuritysdpwT 
Before we go into a dbeusrioa of thb etory we would Mm 
our protest once more against Dr. MacDonalda obtiui&VU ptoty. 
For as much reverence as we have for truerahgion, fiirtteiUUmi 
which makes men and women faithful, stroo^ end eerime^ so 
much dbUke do we feel for the pitiftil maundibtoBi wmA 
IdacDonald offers to the world as pbty^ One»ul ms two main 
theorems b the transbtioa into eternal iise ef the iK^'cf evm Mid 
end fish and animal that exbb,aahe mopoundeu it in 
OwfiWmefb; or, as he pubitherd,^WhentbeoatkUb thetm-— 
as I have seen happen so often in our poor Uttie^Londen gulden— 
God yet saves his bird from hb eat" Ihe second to hb mlbf In 
tiie continual interposition of God in human aflhirs. so thntcvmy- 
thing comes about by the direct action, thU aibbnuy Urilt, end 
distbet design of the Almighty, with the optimbt comuiiy that 
everything works for our good— our temporu good, ee we unden- 
stand it 'To him there is no spiritual myeteiy aver Whtoh to 
ponder in mute perplexity. Godc laws, God’s wavs, Hb wSlLaiid 
Hb works .are ju the fouvK comers of a mim wMeon Dr. 
Donald can trace to a line the solution of the most bpmsUdoui 
probbms which bewilder man. He knoimtbiofii foal eel 
firom the MS of the world enfisot Mt Ibrfo in foe Bttae, s^ fiw 
instaiicts foto maoe icdivlduai Immoctaltty effoebbduiud betyto 
By the by, he doee not say how for down he Jeae to foereoeb^ 
and whetherhe todudee spongee and oomto fon j ee emep enli to 
hb world to come, whether he Mvea the benefit «f adoupt lathe 
sensitive pbnt and the various flywaetoheM of foe vmtoUe Ungv 
doim Such pfalfosophy as hb b always ecnvaiiiantiy vagafe A 
fiouiirii cfmisityphrasisdoesduty fivaeiaid thfo woUli vnnbh 
toto nothtomeas if stated with smen^ e xeoto ee s or axtnifi 
logicelly. But foeuDr. MacDonald would nodUnbt^pIsiififoUllfe 
does not study erienttfioexaetDsai or logic. He gosa on Ilka ttnee^ 
foe heartbf foaling, cfsiMaloonviction 9 ImaMttmoUsdttoMm 
ahogetiier, or aooiriw it as rngteibliHa ; iM cetofo^r tt b 
so aweet end preteas the hrilef that when a mAtesabiifoGcd 
Alfoightyae foetlMherof the UntvemliMtoaneiiriiaabM 
foe soul of foe btid to etemal gloiy in heaven, foe fol hstofi 
bound tofoUewaftewhen her time coamM foe haiiiaof gruel 
d^ or tbe ifol^ fo muthmpba^ If Sr. MfoitfoaiM fifide 
comfort in auoh a pbantfoy of foe atiaA and to bbMiTtofte 
oetusl Divine matoiiaiitifoL of human amtoa no msttsitoAinfo In 

ft Uttift lM»g«A%(|ai 6 u(|[|,irtCh 4 h»atM 
i^.wooldi M It «MMU to Oft kw OBROM aMMnd immaeo 
md MOT. tw> dtowBtn, to Mojwdwft, 

Tio«toi,«tU» |«Ai>««^kv«,di|^,lt«MaaHitrf» 
to 'Mid to db«*ft ft ftt idL baiao titWtw iMlt wSSSm 
Hm MBtiawHl yw&i Mj of orlAi ora lyid^ S f|Mr 

SM^oonr AoM, JSWww^a wtlton^ ttn ftlriil 

MpifnaikowHolo^kM. fii*'' ^ 

IWilnWtii \» nn VtrlTniiftld'ti 
cHttift Aft Ok k tin 
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A tUntjA %**. AiNffil it Ml Md^ or wwfteiniidtM 
AAm iwtiMi io vtaqr fa* 

J^»iro(l|rt 4 k&iii>a giv« Ik&i too a idi^ k k* 


SK IS : 

iHff iKSihi 

l^ioDa 


i«M>dtMart rf ihjttaw aad pwwwdoa <riiiA awtaw up 
wMr. Mid Alt mt> BlulaMM kaa**biin( into cn« of 
r»m of kMUk-^ If 0 w a mw eooU M 
«lu>Mlwitim irorU vat ta a lldr wnr aftw ol^ 

Bw loSSdhriiawo^^Mnb Fkdvalo bock* bor i»na> 
rfta tta tAAagjKOmA to obow tbo Notoaoo of 
MHiOC. UkoOo&bfbwadnpM *• U* 
Mlhn*wtkb*r iMShor, tbo ta«w wUb’o oabmiHlon to 
I, wtd tbaiNlilMIdil edtoqvWiono, aU boiog 00 0^ 
)iMa>aiiaW‘a *latBr Bknw” M.a few ^wumLi* to 




idlM>kl«illkA«Mbad fvim la b«tel*oir. Ho^ oBI^Uoa 
SiWtefi&WkadUtott Oo pl«^ tf ‘*»f?*lL**‘®*H***'^K*^ “jr 
inlilitt dl ilHib If 1 UMrait It win bs^miuM 1 M 

jSStWteiPSV to^fM^rPoHMcadao Mdpttbapt ihBt vU^ 
mtiiilR^mlMiDMVl oo^tobq^ lneiAylltbirdMimMitlo&tluit 

yuni ^9im*mym$nythM^ 
il«» if 1 fdmolMr Md tlitt it thrat tf ibor yttn tfOo 

T«»XlmlMmaiiuFirl«d|te Ttm I au|y at Wa^ ity • wovd •• to how 
tttttot th^ told if i^irdvtM do«o*t UM lt» tito nmetfy li« In hit mi. 

I Hwiil ito difjttoto thtoriiihi to ito Myth^ itniok out on autpidoii Mm 

s’mpAsts^st'sss.s? s'SuSta i 

aoa imM Mv lifilitwil Ulk m M wawo m «u», tbongfc th* MU betwata i 


Mp^ UitoM Uk M gnatmtoaotthoiigathaUU betwata i 

VftoKkI* uabaTattaoooaniafbaaaianMgauitblibabicnfa 
boiCijrlun k* OHi aaaoon Mobavakos oa thowod^dai', 
or, pi A Anim itt * I oohAm tba that thing 1 did when rknow 
a»wdf tba 4 Mct motdbag mo to bara a good ctjr.” and oooa iMt 
gift up todcbUb bat liai aad atama at tba quaer old *rowa on tba 

(idiiotaciMlM^**> Than eomaa bar *‘intoia*kd*<*>*Ul^ 

ubanOaiwatha haakaad ia aimojrad bf a oartaln atnat orji 
tboB too of bat eonflnemaBt ) and tota toe piograia m 

her taoonm failtkad by atagaa^ tba fliat of wbidh ia fw aha 
begtoato traab and droaa bar baby, and tba aaepnd that aba begioa 
to onlar too dbrnata, Tbananaao litUa tiila and gdaundaiatand* 


irrrw^r r: m CkTntT; rrr. w ■ i iiT» t-x- il 


itoiioiit ^thelwyt Whltoa PMitato It mtrTtUoutoT ct|»U 0 Qt tod 
Bat M oU bar tompoit tnd in ber ^ oming a toiod 
«Qr ^ at tht iMitltt into btor Ituiband'a tormty or flfam hmalf nt 


fto^potyilt 




11a atatoiraadaif^ paiMn af too bwdi ia Miaa Uarka Claras a 
chandag andaoanapiitoqd >«bng lady who Uaaa in a by-a^ 
aVTotWnbato Oanrt ftoadamoog nmgb* aad louw jwonau whom 
toctiiot into ptiMM and domtfeio tift 00 | clmftyp ti tl moali 
aaeBi,byaingin(ai»d|k9bigb> toon, and by whom too ia aallad 
** gHnank’' attd notoing alto, Wa bava bafti told arar atom wo 
wamadMaftoyawdlfiig ronail-band toot ttmto bath abann* to 
aaodwtoa aanwabroaatt batwa aoaabowbaao not gmobfidto. 
■htoanwat mlr^aaodalatadflhoidaaad ajneopationa a* rafonna* 
•toiy agoat* At lioadaa laogba. If a j^too and a violto eould 

^sssssisjsissi 

Oia IfiaaCiaiBr **<i b*^ ^bM tooitotoa ]Ow#ad totrima WtHota 
ittooaaatadnipf (P"bduto<toaaa*togor naaythcMiaaad*. It 
irplillllaiiiii fillilbifl Mbniafn. tntij tn barir fr/Tfri-rritTr toytha 
ato&aitadtoatocitoaiin* aadtoaowaltaatotog: aad Oipbona^ a* 
« itoMnilto ■totovy, wtoud Wa toaitoing oBbodiaiant of to* 
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T HS intoeit tvf the l^ontelraot contest lay almost excln- 
in its Mng t^e iint experiment of the Ballot in a 
>^fteowii. Tho stru^le was between Mr. 
,C 8 effltS 00 nhcl ho 0 ^ PoLtiXOTOH, and Mr. Childers was re- 
hy a majority of eighty. In tlie election of 1S68 Mr. 
GHR-naits UNMi letutoed by a majority of only thirteen over 
ti^Coiuiaryattve caodidatCt and this time his icajority is much 
diis ki no rery great cause of congratulation 
either ^his party. Hr. Childers is a known 'man, 

liord PoLLutamir fn utterly unknown one. Mr. CiiaDJcRS was 
aeejdng re*dle&ion oo resuming office after IUdcm, and there 
are many raters in every constituency who do not much like 
posing a member who vacates hia seat in order to hold an offictal 
pHse which he may be thought to have fairly won ; and tliis fooling 
was certain to be heightened at Pontefract by tim consideration 
dliat die real reason ^ Mr. Childers’s having to seek re-election 
was that hit health had for a utne broken down. Lord Pot* 
liNOTOir, t0O| was a v^ry wealt candidate. It appeared that, in 
deference to bis &ther% wishes, he some tiind ago resolved to 
evenge a dight put upon his fhther by tho late Lord Derby, 
and agreed never to appear as a supporter of Lord Derby's 
G overnment. Having, however, a wish for some form of political 
aedvity, he offered Sn^ to join Mr. Orildeks in opposing tho 
Conservative candidate ak Pontefract, and, on his proposal not 
bailiff weloom^ asked Mr, Childers for an Introduction to 
the £ib6ral Whip, and solicited Mr. CniLDEUs to get him some- 
thing to do under a Liberal Government. Now he has come 
forward to oppose Hr. CdiloerS on the very scene where he 
had offered himself as an ally, and has announced himself as 
the champion of Conseryiifti||n. There is not much credit in 
beating such a candidate, but, as the result of the voting 
appeared at one time doubtful, Mr. Childers naturally ex- 
pressed huneelf very well pleas^ with tho position he hod 
won ; and as he istuidouku^ly a man of energy and ability, it 
igisiiiihetofy, of his chequered cercer at the Auiiii- 

jihy, that the Qsbmet U not to be deprived of such aid os he 
cm give it* If the jpecfeimi 4 ad *heen held uhdor the old 
f^eteiUi there wmddfliuve bnm no more to say. Mr. Childers 
would have been lO^eleoted, but he would have been re- 
elo^ in a manner that Vould hai^ecipadeit doubtful whether 
ataglAeral etdeMs^^'liq coulA hold his seat against a well- 
dbosen Conservative s^idate. The significance of the 
Ponte&actwhK^on wOfAdhave been shrouded in the goneral 
uoesHaiiiiy ami mysiM^hililich overhang the issues of ihe 
nmtt genem dnedon. sat the Pontefract election has been 
eemduet^ not uuder^diKB old, but under the new, system ; and 
details eo nae claa with it are of oonsidorable importance, 
drsbiMiriiig how the Ballot ia likely to work. 

4 Bo fitfiis one elsetion can bw^en aS a test-^-and it <d>- 
’ can osdy be ao token fXtea very limited deg r e e the 
Isesutl upay he mud to bo that the fiallol Act does 
^ _e the broader eonisqiiencea expected (o fiow from 
Mt tiiat pcaedeal dificuides weitby of serious attention 
>.^«4iir0iv«red te working its mfchinety* The one greet 
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pleased. But the election itself wit In the highest degree 
orderly. The process of voting was about as safii and as 
wearisome as that of going to ask ibr left luggage at a otosk-* 
room. In tho next pluoe, the voting wae really ssorek The 
voters did as they were bid, folded up their papers, and did not 
attempt to show them boforo fielding them up to the agsttts or 
any one else. Pontefract was not uerhaps a place wh^* 
was likely to be much intimidation, but it has in its day 
been notorious for bribery. That there was no bribery this 
time 18 more than any one can say positively ) but die general 
impression appears to have been Chat not a duthiog was 
spent in buying or corrupting voters, and in a little ptacs Ubt 
rontofract, although details may not bo ^own, tbers la 
generally a very correct suspicion when monl^is ffoiug about* 
It is quite true that this election took place saodenTy, (hat 
there was no organization to meet it, and that party ibelhig 
does not appear to run very high in Pontefiraot, the borough 
seeming to cling to the naAi^ If illogical, persuasion that 
the best and pleasantest plan is to have one member from 
each of tho two great parties, and so avoid the bitiemsss 
of great viotorios and great deftats. The example of such 
a l^rough may be a fallacious one ; and it does not follow 
that, if there was no bribery or intimidation at Pontefract 
under the Ballot Act, this will be the case In constitusncios of 
a different cast and cbaiacter. Still the admirers of the 
Ballot may justly say that the first election held under the 
Act has boon on election at which perfisot order prevailed ; 
the voters punctiinlly obeyed the directions of tlio presiding 
ofiicors, and, according to general betief, no iliogai infiuenees 
were brought to boar upon them. On the other baud, 
tho history of tho election sce^ to confirm the andolpations 
of those who predicted that Um Ballot, by making poUiios 
uninteresting, would icml to abstention ftom voting. At the 
last general clootiou Mr. Childers polled 913 and Major 
WATLRUocbE, the otlict Sitting member, pollod 900. This (jnso 
Mr. Childers poHud 6{8 and Lord PoLLtvoroMf wl)ed $78* 
Hsro, again, it may bo nnsafe to lay loo much stnen on the 
results of a single election held under speoial eircumstanoes* 
If the election W been by onen voting, the numbers of those 
who went to the poll woula probably bgve been much lets 
than they were at a timo when iostirriD(|a quesdon as the fitte 
of the Irish Church oxclted the minds 01 men* Mr» Childers 
has been in office since then, shd baa made many miskikesf and 
there are alwayk voters who think more of a oMin’s mistakes 
than of his sorvioes. Lord Pollmotoxi on (he other hand, 
was scarcely the man to stir up muon entl^Saim in the brossts 
of his newly-found friends the Conservatives* Hull tho total 
abstention was very large, and may be accepted as an indica- 
tion of the effects of the Ballot in one direction with as little 
or se much hosiUitk>n as the good order, the submisiivanois 
of tho voters, and the absence of corrupt influenoes may be 
ac^ted as indicative of lie efbote in another direction* 

Toe mechanical difficultiei of carrying out tho Act Rpp^z 
to be very considerable^ end hero there can be no deaulmt 
to the value of the example of Pontefract; for if these 
cultjKis were greet in a borough whore litlXo moro than twelve 
huBorediel^^’^ voted, they may be coufidently expected to be 
still mold serious la laiget ooastffaonc^ The difiM^ 
is that of fhdiog peeper ^ mSutOmmo 

wm fteely put tasm|msi4teiit to tlm iliet pkee, 
foomoaretiot «• a ruto eo eomalmimed ae to be at all suited 
^ pc^ittoffldioeii, end, ia the pest phtee, they m aoi die- 
teafibideoav^^ Seboois ore 

tofistdedtotteeeaiMe^ deoomtmufaiis like 

tojkittekiiefindchcueidie^^ mitoihiMibre^C^ 
IMliiiil wolifa to foSo at (hi esme 

aai* aol ebii iMbSOlPw to ‘Wim in 01^^ 

Asl aloe psefttse itsil tbt Igiem of ' 
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'.jH* .** ^f®*^** »“ oponing diff«mU from ^ br which 
thwr ingrctt t^n pluo. Sohootrocmi or* apt to hire only 
«no door, tod acrordingly at one of the Foatafract boUin/- 
ptece* It waa found neocanr/ to take a window out wd to 
^ ihoto^ ^ rottd^ wi* up L JaaBne ofX£ 

wittfcwaill, And ilm dawc^ by 
a «jll rtcAw inohaa to the gnoiind omnbi and there 
are obviowy nmy timid and nervous or foeble pooide 
who would rather stay at home than go tfaroq^ 


gymnastica merely to 
one will thank or i^mlaud them, 
itmroa 


matter 
voters, 
those tnen 


50 

which ho 
ft tridiug 


give a vote for 
ira. But thig* was 

as comjparod ivldi the obstacle oT the Illiterate 
Much time was consumed in getting the votes of 
. >«» <iufy recorded. Even the constables present 

to oMer had to be turned out of the poIlaw>t>iace 
wmte the ptwess was going on, and ho other voter could 
he tilowed to be preaont, or the votoa of the ilUteraie might 

2?? i!?*T The oensequenoe was, 

W[*«b^ four OMitfArtiMuts had be«n provided in tbs 
peUiBg-flaees, itwMiMnd inpoisibla to fill themt w their 
ootfUgM «si^ haw had to be turned out at any moment in 
toutoBtotoi vrath the.Mquirementi of some om whose odoea- 
hud been tomBy At ig heted. Only one voter SK u time 
voto^ wbether he «^d warn or not, and tlie machiuery of 
*"* naioh tt was oontompiated that aovend voters 

would be voting at Ae ssoae time at the samo iKdling*pIaoe 
Occam a dead later. The prooesi of taking the dlUtemto 
*?**'il ™ aoctadance with the provisions of tho Jsst was 

^ ** • ’'**7 *«•*»»“ <»»«• Ho hod toaffix hit mark 
*t * 1*7^**®“ ■^owJy Nud to him that he could not toad, and 
then he had to s^ hew he voted, and his vote had to bo re- 
^ed, and «ie foot that ho hud voted lu tlus way had also to 
w®l*#5CWPjij»d 08 the preaiditig ^cers were very aonaiderate 

Str2!!li: ««* elabtiata mimnor, 

All tha took a very kug time, <aHTgh» ...» . ..^..1 

tl0Wlvn It ic, bowever, nscassary to guard agsimfllse cKog- 
gmtians of tboac who, bemg on the spot and finding tilings 
ueij dkllp Cftkoiftt^ tbat the toting tooK much langfx than it 
dide Oao ootrcspoiMlftiit gate the average time Oa Ifrom five 
to aeviia miniilia foir each voter. But theto were five peliing* 
placM altogedier, aad aa tbero wore os XKiarly as {KiisiUe 
ipa5<D vfttiM, thk gave lanaverage 01^550 voters at eaob polling- 
pkoe. !Eiiio p«tl laslid eight licurs, and dnii 90 femma vofm 
ineMhpoilmg-plAoe0Te^.hour) or, mnther wordH^ehiQftffftrage 
.tiMift doiiaumd in voting was only two minutes. The wverage 
timeudnsumed sudor ibe svsteis of open voting was, wo 
iieve, otoosis one inmiuto, it being rodconed that tH Imt 500 
f Votcfts could vdle easily at the oaino polHng-ploco lu a day. If 
^ttese ^Msm qerr^ voting under the new ayeiiHn takes 
Woe ns l«tag on it did under the ok! systotn. Bm this, it 
muot be Mmembeved, docs wt doprosont die whole dMad van^ 
esgft of the now ayufeem. Jblthot^ the avernge under site old 
mtatt Wit one a minuto, the voting oould be udum mudi 
ngtor in the hours wlicft voters oimo in groat numbers ; 
but under the new svuteni, the fmoe must bo lugulatod 
by the number of iUitorate cleotors whe diooea to vote. 
Befovb Ihe next genend elactiim something ought to 
be dofeNi to naimoum the obstadki to rapid voting which 
the iHUeratd dootom will cause if thmr vebss see to Ite taken, 
fts they were taken, in hoiisst compUanoe whh the Act, at 
Potatauftote Othorwiee shoSe will ho u gi'ont atnouiat of die- 
aotidhotsou on the pigrt of.ulsotora Who will find thomsolveB 
imable to vole dut^ the jnesoribod bours. The btadnois of 
oMiling the volse Mw anpeurH to be a very long aad todiuus 
ftBOe tlm Ketumittg Ooioar bos himself tp do it, imd it to<ik 
the Ms);or of IVmteibiat exactly throe hours to couatuuder 
vehm The resiuit of etoctitins m large coneiluseaaios 
enniiot therofoiu be Itswwn for a long time after the pdl has 
oloeedpund the teS Impeeed un lioutrahig OfScevs will U 
msmeftas. In this voi|ieot aoms improrettfsutin thQ4Bimdihmry 
W .Bill will pmbablv be M^ested by enqtafionoD^ and in 
no ;|C8|mot hae it tailed in which a remedy does not eetm 
easily noasIblCe It is only tair to add that, aocordiug fto n sisto- 
mont me oorroetoess of* wliioh nwiaiti contamatioii, Wh parties 
at Pentofmcl d^lored thuauuhee eathMl uMi ttaiir 
pmetMiai impeitmioe of the BoUot, aad ogiucd thaa^ Imihing 
ouoe Sued iti thay msidd imeer give it up. 




TBB SPfiaSfL 

^ taeulte wMber the 

»uto can, dn .tha ^wuiift wT 

yrnitrn^mmm^ 

Om dscellettew^ 


of duty was involved in the proiugatbm. Although there k 
still muoh room tar improvement in offidat aiylsp it is on the 
whole satistactonr to find that, perhaps because histm iseosier 
than prophecy, the Ministers write somewhat beUer Itaurlish at 
She eodof the Qeadon thmi at the beginning. By a nijirjl and 
becoming, if not aseful,ciislQm,Parliaiaont,Qe the CoinBOb 
which, under the title of Mtaistors, ithosdd^tedlhemdW 
of businese and legislation, dramatically addreaUs itseli^ after 
the fashion of a Greek Chorus, on its own porformanoese The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expresses gratitude tar hla 
Btidgcl and the heads of the great DtawrUuiimils thankfully 
adkimwledge the sufUclency and moderation of their Estimatoie 
Parliament even undeavourB to persuade itself that the Ballot 
Act v^ich it has passed will conduce to purity of olootkm; 
and it complacently records the provision which it bM ma de 
tar the fuilher extension and efficacy of ^e training the 
^ yemng throudiout Scotland in aooorduioa wittalSe oook 
" Boientious and deep-rooted convictions of the people, and 
“ with the principles of religions freedom.*' Xhoftamer of the 
patOgri^ has adroitly oonsulted the prejudioes two itracon* 
ollably hostile parties. The oonsotenUousimddeep^ewoM eon- 
viedoiMof the people mean tha inculcation of Ohristiandoetianss 
a^rding to the Presbyterian taith, while the prinoiples of reli^ 
gious taeedom have b^me cooventionally synonymous with 
secular edu<mtioa. The theokgioal question has In tact been 
prudently rmitied to the School Boards, who will in 
all coses inmst on the inclusion of ilio natumal dogmas among 
^ subjects of education. It matters liule bow the BootS 
Edneation Act, which oan be studied at pleasure, la dusoribed 
ils ^promoters ; but the language of the Speech may j^hii ii P t 
be coMUsly acnitmized by those who wish to ascertaintoio 
intentions cd the Govertantmt witli veepoot to primary odoea- 
tion in Ireland. The marked reaognitw of the conacioutious 
and deepHTCKitud oouviotions of the po<q)ie may bo thought to 
ooneesaion of the demands of the 
bo impemiblo to oonst{(vito^%o|^.A^i^&^ jkUI 

pmost will not bo su|)reme ; but it wUl not bo easy to reaonoile 
popular feeling in England and Soofland to tlie fomoal recogni* 
tion of a paedominance which has long siucooxiatedin subtaa^e. 

As there hns been no legialiitioa in the recent Session with 
rospeot to higher education, iho Ministers hare not been com* 
pelted to afibrd any indication of their poUejr in the tnotter Xf 
an Irish University. AUhoiigli it js often mid that tlio settle- 
msMt of tho question k urgenit, it ^ould siot bo suxprkinglf k 
were again postponed. 

Exei^ion may reasonably be islton to the passage in the 
Speech which is intended to record the mult of the late dis^ 
p^ wiili the United Abates. Tho cemtroversy hsa been 
composed, if composed is tho proper pbross, not by a 
** spontaitsous declaration of the J^biteators," but thh 
withdrawal of the Indirect Gaiiss on the part m Ihe Ameriesn 
Govamuient. ft is in many wuys inaeourato to assort tlbsi 
^0 declaration of toe AtbittOlUMa was oonskteut with cha 
words of tlie Speech tauta,.tho Throne ut the beginning of Iha 
Sesston. Her MaaEm was advimd to announce toot alia 
dlsBsntcd llrom the proposal of sulimittmg tha CXalms to tbe 
Genova Tribunal bocause ihoy were not kicloded in toe ratals 
enoe provided by toe Truiiy ; and thostalamont wsaa^ahiittfi 
again rolteratod in toe moat posHive tertns by the Hinktors Hi 
boto Houses. If toe eontroversy had boon settled bv any 
dcohiRition of too ArbitaUbors, the Alnerfoani would Itave 
aciiioved tho furmal triumph of which toey hm In foot 
neously boasted. She hMiiiaatimi that too ArbknitoiSiln ocflto- 
men with tlie real of tnaokind, regarded too daims as krtrih^ 
sioidiy absurd, toadsrisrible, and axtonianaie, was adMbtoisft 
exclusivoly to tho Amutiean ageuta. lioard Tewrammir, reprOM; 
senting too English Oovunnnent, proparly declined to my any- 
thing in answer to toe preiimumrt' dtatottMitt) nor wasany mp 
towards tbe aibitmlion token by Ihe Btiglkh agtort wnml Dm 
Governmont of tlie United Staue bad, on gtounds wbicU od(> 
eenied iisrif idet!e,imneumx'd itamtentioaof dtaktlngltaom dta 
tonlier prosecution oftlie otamxkus deimnda. The Amirutoss 
had ehpmriy glided shemsAvsiegahiat toe eamsqpiltontoto 
Dm UHpriflied any epmion eii Ihd y s tokin, whkh wiietena to 
mm bmrseta toe ptow s ktoie hto < 

toe Indhtato <Mm »UMi 

WtaMltolone toot an a pmifl wbhto hen^ ^ 

oennirtoi toe ntokmnl hnnawr, trick ton totito of toe 

to tadnffitoestoona toito pntoil th toe 
Untaett tototo too totoiinitotoi to<^ liato*«NtotoMl 
inetoiiton'ltoto^irtatoto'toiM^ W 

toto Witold 
^^toisto to '% fnrito-tototart 






in' ttttflmin am MMidAliiL ly^ 

tfpMli ««Ma» «liia)k «iM^ •» b» MMdp IwnTW tWte 

Am « 1 .^ %a*f Jl * 


qwwp^dKiwiiPw A# p>p»> og \ »i i i i<iiw i , .pi;Wr. >iiii4iir. . 
pi|M aft«riMw 4 )i MPev* tir H«dt» \ » pnw mmn «f 

9b» aMonnacBMoP ilutt i«tll» Ft p p o a «» dHu 

CwwwwW Vnwq|[ M» aiiS im fMgnm «riil katm bow m> 
ctSmi mpnM^ thw|(^ ii«P wiii f . li > M ii i ii «riti>> Ik i* 
iihwHiaijuiiuily •af«i*i* &« tW VmdcIi Awti B nl og la 
Bngiud ha» hfotf ktmximi «» y» G»a w — wt dMaatelnti 
on lb* MhgMl'; aii^ wwotiiiif t» th* 8 p oo e l^ kk* nmab 
OpaeaiMM baa iwrti—tni Pk-ltaflaMl » d mipo Ibr Andiof 
oannMnitnMlM*. lAiitt ik i» hBowa whollMr tlM Pwomcirr 
baa llw t^ialaM whtell he held a ftw nonkhe efo, H 

wit be huoeiiUe t» jvdae wkedM* vty Motioal neutk te 
lilNil)»t»>iMHea teeae the neewid of n ng e h eloM. Mooe dwk 
tinni>eeByt»*wny af M. Tarim ewer tneAioeiehly bee been 
leoie dkftutoIgpaaaooBiolMiealjr MwvkoA ead hi* laM Tiotory 
o««v the aujoeit/ tuw woB on the kindredl (jMetioa of kbe tax 
oBNMi mekwioln wliioh neooaMU% iotoIimb kh* pcoteeiiaB hy 
iMOfk deiM of oewy tPt ed Abvke. M. Triim eaeu* sever 
t»unwdiallseiyiisdenaiMdiwiaifiowbiil9'efaa istellig^s 
oeaMnaiue between bie own fined boKef and the doelrinaa 
wUah msat be aneiied t* oen M ee i al loniahkioH by any inBliah 


lbN> mttOim M bw m t tgrt^ yHty w ii iMl 
Sbidiii n»^ | > > i>> blr nyj j b i ^ fi b w^ mStJS 


aiaIMviii MM! 

nfflriSitliJMHrii MhMNpMn !BMr(iiQ4NMniintt4nl’ 

stf'gwweyjyateeww^ 

■OMi MMMitiili M IM oimiriMikiiiiM VL MMiuMi M 

<qpMNn )mmi m amitoii l . mm bt mmm 

« m ”4^ A ^ ^ A«_s 


tn m. 


landl. ih wontil be mk wwotilby ehMidaKiMiM et dekf in 
gnidBetheeiqpMijyiinae^tlnfkHVoeeefiett^ BMMlik m 
eeea of e fikw wpiifi Uwm 


oMsed fi» tn* pneiNMe of diaoesnigiag the kyawe Tead* os 
t£» leal- Ooeat of itsy aMaowre* wbioh ntsf be 

adB|^ far ike ynrpoaa weald bo enwloyed atom ettawal l y 
by iB agi end eba* klaa ki eeaceie wieb • Gova mis e at w 4 mob 
hm sever afketed te abare Ki^lish aakkuaiaRa for ike aaf*- 
pHMte ef Ike aiareafaiiln. Ii m quke tuv n e e mae ay ko i»vab 
tks Old of a peataar who, io viakae of hia eesuaoa aotion 
asd k deree k , wifi eiaiai » velo on any act wkieh aaay ba 
panpaand ia paoraaBoa of the sapuhitd policy. Tbo lUjpliBh 
Uevankaaea* bas paobakly dakaroaaed to oCpot to DVe 
IdTrmifoitt pvHMM to tho 

dMMtMABt SttItAa of 2 SyMiM«. It m 01 oomo mioM 10 
ftluintM tht hnUMrify of n borbOMOi ^0Usomm wbo Moktiio 
lUM pioflton tjbi aSmm; bm hofo ood ter iuppiy motiMi 
whte Qgmmm ema on AUmrn kMgo. A oompitet 


aMO mimrntti Wtiit ^ mnmtnr mtf aoo p«te|^ he 
tSkthemmirihmitm teieTM ttten ^oww B tt tetetegwte 
mm% pm ^htbk ten e mroooiMm on teoo 


mom too 0 Oohk teat e pemornge m otmm 
Ite tetejiw^tetewlB ten tke ShgUA Qmmm^ 
pjBmm ommUmifOb jgog m oteootei tevoiMdo^Miiilte 
Ihimte Ho ooyodltet ter tte fcooitwiB rnte to Mite tte 
ten of A teivte teteteate teMoite wm te AteMOi to 


nteo tnote'nite^ Ao inteMo tell onn millbim ^ 


toteM'dUteotfyiteoiiiDodtteiMp^ iiteUtgAdo 

oOMMoMiae tet^oon bi» omt Hood boKof ond tho dootrinoo 
wwh s^Mt te Affted to ooMMOMtaJ ItetetioH by XngJkli 
OooMmoMMta It M the unaterobloisonvlQtMnL of tho riuBSiDMjrr 
ttet dto teyo i rtetioa tern oteotti of oomxnoditte whMi ona te 
pvoduoed at komo it mjnriotio to die induiit^y and thorefere, as 
ho iiosimot^ to te pTMpaixhy, ctf Fnuioo. 1 & abaodoniuoiit of 
tte coMinOfoiiil of te KtnipiM tea boon doleminod 

wteily by tel ptoteroioo fiir a pvoloetioo mtom ; and te 
pofftioM of te ^ which ho ia willing ou 

ctotte lima to Mamtaiti woold moohro, aocordiig to hit 
conatetnt ww, a taonfico to te only mada loo an adoquato 
coMidOiiten. H» is norortbeleaa roa^, on Mlitical and oroa 
on economical grounds, to renew some articloa of tho Treaty 
on condition tlmt England sliall continue to admit Frencn 
goods on liberal terms. The Treaty of 1866 was aiiotnaloua 
because it wua |^rtly founded on the fiction that tlie cheap 
purchase of foreign eommodities was not a benefit to the 
comemmf but a Coteten W te vandosa Wt^CosAEtr and 
teiteporor Napolicok coniypured to cheat te Vcench peoplo 
for their own haaet^ and Eiiglisb industry denved an adwH 
tagp fipom tte partial Mteatioa ol* te psotoctiee eystsm ia 
FwwoA Thofo ware graeo objfSotioiis to te retenteas 
wbitA were imposed by te Treaty oa te fiscal freedom sad 
indsyoodsniM w Gnglaody and u wotdd te a asrious error tu 
pantmae a teeretuially v.anous eystom on less teouinsbi| 
cmH^rne ttea those of te Treaty* Ifeverteless thi 
Elaglieh Qoverunmt is perfoctly justifisd in keepisg te 
negotiation open to te tiMS;; and te firmnoie whioliliord 
GasavnM has hititorto shown in adtenng to sound prin- 
c^ea Qfititlca him n> te ooniideace of uie tredmg opm- 
mmnQr. 

if te 9 pecoh had been deUoesed at the begkudng and not 
at the end ef a teatev ame memter might probaMj bare 
inquired why a eegeiiatioit with France show have beun 


ITAUr. 

R UUOCIR dose ael tgase te Pm mete tea It wfmm 
hundte mewp and te fitoikli syinge which see e tl ri hn i te 
tn te tepesme Poattt; and te s ted ever Huscfeii smjp 
reniessatuMtheg what he is teim^ eeaeMi ol sayiagtewi 
what te te said* Vnhm however^ te mr been teNeo# tte 
Fora reeen% commiinjicaeed with the ftenoh (teemnete 
to Gongestukte il on the encosM of its new leen \ smI om 
te Fofu is nns lui other men me, te hwowe te «MUNi> oC 
tUag^andeoa tmoo te leote thnteef esciilei^ 
neodi enplam ater bie own itihien hpw it happened ite 
the mihserapSioiis to the loan lied been eo numemM eodiO' 
iwgek The soiMien of this saeoese whWs of att etem 
appeared meet probalile to the Pori, or rather thel wWoh te 
Mum A ditee iatuiuoii perceived So be tte true one, vte tiinh 
tho ten had bean specially bleaaid te the gte of IA ms 
GoiXAiny tlM French Minist^ of Finenoe, sti<i«tes H. ns (te* 
LAUk had won thin bleenng te hw eountre by d e e l te o g to hm 
Minister si te Court of the King of Itatr. He hnd noS 
wsted te go to Unme as te beaver of oentinen oomtelei te 
the vohteof te ChuMb, and tbereforev aMscNigh bin Qerete 
mmis bad immedialely supplied his ptaeoi end Ue reftel 
did not in te slighinst ds^e adieoS te poficy ef^Fmiieep 
yel te had wrought a good work, which in te Mama 
of tteo bore its appointed tell, and oansed Franoe te mete 
a vaas additsou te her National Debt in te hsadteMte 
IMsasihle way. What makes tei quaint teoy of the 
whether riglitly or wrongly atebutsa Io him^ worth n pesteig 
remark, le tliat whaS may bo tenned its smut cpposile meme 
coas|N€waNtaly true. The French loan luw gone off vary weft 
boeeiiso teie k a salutary lull in Fvenoh poUiiei, and beeauM 
te French are believed to hove had ooougn for the inomenl of 
trouble at home and abroad. One chief syaqptem of ten 
peISc/ of good sense hue been te conduet af te FiSBeh 
Gevev&ment towards Italy. It has witeloed te tempMtet 
to proclaiai iieelf te insiid of te Pore ; it hue acquiessed hi 
the entmeiion of tlm Temporal Powwr ; kS hoe tette n wii 
bkakot eu te ardour ef luehops aad on the ikvotioa of te 
Right, and M. Tmaat has rsoeatly, in order to ehtshs the 
ooDCurrofioe of Italy in bn fiaandnl sebemes, taken an 
oppoieuaity of reoorduig tei there is aodiing to stand in te 
way of an mtimato alluinoo between Italy and Frsoo^ It 
was yum poesibio that Fvanee mighs tewe etifiied to vtei to 
keep c^n such an amount of griqvnnee ae te oxttiiqten 
of tte 1 Tetopoval Power might havn osttsed her. Hhs nd^ 
biwe been w&Uuig and able to make Italy tUMMy, so ae 
el least te take somethiog ot the swsetaqes of sneceas asnqr 
I from Italy, and to suggest that things at Boms would be 
I diftteeat soon* There can bo me doubt that a large nwmber 
of FrenohBMn, aad possibly M. im Ooclaao aawog teaa^ 
nught have thought such a course apgoebte to ibsir wounded 
vam^ or piety ; but their views did not prevmlf and had tey 
prevailed^ the Uma could not have been floated exmgh. with 
unmenae difficulty. Had Europeseftn France cold and hoi|da 
aad Utter towate Italy, keeping i^uist for te meront, hut 
preperiiig for future sets of aggression and intesieffenoef the 
Wi would have conuiiauded a war price. M. Tioium^ hi tee 
o ste o t atiousHy pacific policy as wsgmfk te cnemiee cn te 
Poted bee Mved meay nuUim to te pockets of tliosw atena 
begoverne. 

Ttevsueeessfodftsatiiig of tel^ehbiaaiiiey ttebneeid 
M Imte sign of Italy being left Mher^ to pupeaetepsilt 
wUnbfWitb much oomegpi^ good ImJ^ serf fiwAmtte^ 
pte tAe inateAonfteeteeon whiles eajir^f ^ 'mm 
tmrimi to enter. Fsaoe uditeft baa been am M ssed by 
peerffwidte Ibdyieett en es llsi tt teiWM wMi Anstrub eed 
ontetvmqfflmMtetaMite (1^ end esloFiwte tb* 
wn if fol s n ef Fmneh fwsftitetrte to toave Itate aieae* fit 
te g a H i nfry end npa^ses ef tearnsr, end te 
SMgjtete^n^tenMMe of te te if 
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B nj of lig^t over «ha throne of the tmllt from wliidi 
Amadxo has ooroe. Things ere going well nitfi Imfy. a%m 
has scarcely been an incident In Itallm hiskny this year, and 
Italy is enjoying the prorerbial happiness of a pecmle whose 
Mnals are a blank. The fkiancial difficulties of the ootmtry ore, 
indeed, not yet oyer, and the bright day when the Budget is to 
be balanced is postponed from year to year. Italy, in fact, is 
rery much in the position of iWkcy, and is illoatrating the 
eo 8 t at which ill these days a new nation seeks to establish 
itself, and to rise into the position of an independent Power. 
It has, in the first place, to pay for coming into existence, for 
beginning a new era^ in admi/iist^tioo, for gaining a footing 
as a gre at^ comnm nJjyy^srf^for ^vortising itself as having 
comn^tn^ blOiSim on an imposing scale. It bos then to 
pay for keeping itself alive, for an army disproportioned to its 
evident wants, and for schemes of public utility commenced 
before the country is prepared to make them lucrative. It 
goes ahead at a great pace, and bleeds and sweats under the 
Drocosi* The really aatonishing thing is that Italy should 
have got on ao well under auch tremendous difficinties. It 
haa a Government which is respected, and a Sovereign who is 
admired and liked. It has a vory respectable army, which 
is at least animated with a newborn conhdonce, and which, if 
it would not like to rooasure awords with Germany, thinks it* 
self capable of meeting France in arms. Thjt| army is used iis 
a vehicle of order and education, and evexy year a certain 
number of disciplined and well-taught men aVo returned irom 
this gigantic scliool of training to the ranks of the civil com- 
munity. The taxes are very heavy, but are cheerfully and 
willingly paid ; and nothing could bu so conducive to the in- 
terests ox French finance as the certainty, if it could be 
attained, that the poor Frenchman would respond to the calls 
of his country with as much alacrity and fortitude as arc 
exhibited by the poor Italian. But, quiet and prosperous as 
Italy in other respects is, its quietude and prosperity are no- 
where §0 conspicuous as in the stormy region of eccloaiostical 
afiaira. *Afler Sedan it was not a diincult operation to seixe 
on the reznaindoT of the Pope's possessions. But it seemed 
one thing to occupy Itomo, and another to hold it witliout 
paying dearly for the audacity of the attempt. Italy was not 
Ibrtided by any roli^ious enthusiasm against Rome. It never 
questionea the spiritual pretensions of the Pope, and was as 
completely indidWont to the announcement of the dogma 
of iofkllibility as if it had been announced that the circle nad 
bean squared in the Vatican. It opposed the Temporal Power 
very much as, in the countries of sj^nish origin, the Liberal 
party has opposed the concentration of vast and unprofitable 
wealth in the hands of ecclesiastics. In those countries the 
spoliation of the Church has given rise to ccnsoloss wars, rovo- 
lutions, and plots. The Liberal party has for tho most part won, 

' but it has won by the hair of its head. It is a very remarkable 
thing that in Italy tho party of reaction should not be able 
to snow itself, and that tho vast majority of Italians should 
be persuaded Umt, in lifting up their hands against tho Church, 
they have done the right ^ing, and should persevere in doing 
as they hare done w ith an air of confident and affable good- 
humour. The Italian Parliament is an orderly, respectable 
body, ibll of family men, of moneyed men, of men in good 
Dfovincial positions. It is almost as far from being what is 
laown as a Rod Assembly os the English House of Ammons, 
and certainly we might look in vain to English history for a 
parallel to the ralmnotis and unanimity with which the Italian 
jnirliamont has passed tlirou^h an ejioch of transition 
* ipeoially fitted to divide and agitate the hearts of men. 

Tho auooess of tlie Italian Govoniracnt and Parliament 
8i]^ars peculiarly oonapiuuous when attention is diioctod to 
the poaiuon of its chiof onpononts. Tho clerical jparty is of 
<x>ursQ its sworn foe, nnd tne Republican party is ao far opposed 
to it that it would like to alter altogether the character of 
the triumph that has boon won. It mi^ht have been thought 
Chat, especially at Rome, where die olerical party has been in 
possession of absolute power for centuries, great trouble might 
have arisen aa soon aa that opening for derical intrigaes or 
boldness was given which necessarily attends the working of 
free institutions. Again, it was to die l^publican party that 
the occupation of Rome was mainly duo, for die Republicans, 
often at the hasard of their lives, kept alive tho cry of Borne 
or Death t when the voicet of ConidtutiunaUsts sounded a 
mofik humbler strain. It might have been thought that the 
itfijmst would have fcUen to thoee who sowed it, and that in 
e Liberal would have been a Bepublicao. Both these 

lor muidoipal and provincial officials has just 
IMldM beeuattaobed. 

wUoh the okricelpar^, with the 


exprsm sanction ol dm P0ea,gnve^[iiilmpqli^ abstention 
ana fritiy tried its strength wm its adverearim in an dectoral 
contest B Win ffioughi wise to meet dm eneiiiy on hit chosen 
batdefield, and to show^ that if the claigy oonid no| ei once 
recover the sjx^ of the Cburdi they could at lesnt hamper 
the daily administration of a&ira, ana beard ffie Qo ||ftg BMjpt 
by opposing to it a htde host of advene officials, 
publicans kept aloof from the other adversaries of the demy, 
nad their own candidates, and, proclaiming their sepanmm 
from the rest of Italy, voted on a perfectly diatinet ticket. The 
voting took place on the 4th of this month, and the olerical 
p^y bore testimony to the perfect imparti^^ and decomm 
with which the proceedings were conducted, many inoidents 
occurred that thrilled the beartsof spectators. Agents of the 
old Papal police caino up and voted at poUing-pb^ prerided 
over by victims of the tyranny of whi^ they bad mn the 
instruments. Papal gendarmes — a tribe peculiarly obnori- 
ous to tho Roman populace— voted and departed in peacei. 
The only diaturbauco to be regretted woa umt of a warder 
of one of tho prisons under tlio present Government, who feU, 
as it is guessed, by the blow of a ruffian who bad conceived 
a grudge against him while in condnement. The derioal 
journals asserted that tho man was murdered becauie he was 
erroneously thought to be on the side of the priests ; but at 
any rate, as a mattor of fact, not a hair of any one l^longinff 
to tho clerical party was injured, and the ecclesiastics workea 
hard and did their best. As for the Republicans, they seem 
to have been regarded with a sort of amiable contempt. They 
had few voters to bring up, and were left entirely to them- 
selves. Tho result wus that the candidates propo^ by the 
Central Liberal Committee representing the cause of tiie 
Govemmont wore all elected by an overwhelming maiorlty. 
In itself the election was not very important, but it was looked 
on as a test of tho strength of parties where parties advene to 
tho Government might bo expected to be strong ; and the result 
therefore may bo accepted as very significant of the present 
state of Italian politics. 


LOUD RUSSELL'S HEPTARCHY. 

I T is impossible not to sympathize with Lord Russell's 
successful efibrts to provide amusement for his later years. 
At the end of tho Session it hna suddenly occurred to him 
both to write a letter to the Tones and to announce for the 
winter a jiarophlet which will pleasantly occupy bis autumn 
leisure. His object is a reformation of Parliamentary arrange- 
ments, distributed into two suggestions of uuoqual boldness. 
l|iie change of the close of the financial year from March 31* 
to June 30 would scarcely amount to a revolution ; but Lord 
lius&XLL in bis last paragraph adds a proposal of a kind which 
was once thought paradoxical, for restoring the Heptarchy, or 
rather for applying the traditional division into seven to the 
United Kingdom. The grievances which he desires to remedy 
lire the alleged stoppage of busuiess till the middle or end of 
July, the delay of Supply till the montli of August, the cost end 
uncertainty of Private Bills, and, above all, the supposed loas 
of health by tho Ministers, by ** the excellent Sfeakbh," and 
by private members of Parliament. Lord RussslL was 
formerly during several Sessions leader of the House of Com- 
mons, in which he sat for forty years; but it is difficult| even 
on his autliority, to accept Uie proposition that a formal ohotm 
in the dates of the financial accounts would eiUier greatly 
fecilitate legislation or perceptibly prolong the precious Uvea 
of Mr. Aybtom and Mr. Wballet. As Lord Russell admits 
tlie greater port of the Supplies are discussed and voted ate 
March 31. The conduct of business mij^t in theory 
be more symmetrical if the House eomplem its financial 
functions bofoie the close of the financial year, but the dumge 
would be entirely nominal. It is true that ** the Estimaies of 
the year and the taxes to be voted, though they ocoxi^ 
much time in the House of Commons, veiy rsxely mm 
“ with any comment in the House of Loxdk The increasi of 
^ tho Income-ti^ last year from fou^noe to dUi 

** not, aa &r as 1 recollect, provoke a single obssrvation in the 
** House of Lords.'' Be&iu Loid Russel^ in just seoog^^ 
of his public servkeB, obtained a aeat in the car of the 'ill 

of Lords baUoon, he waa one of the most aeakiua sticUtew^ 
the exduaive claim of the House of Commons so the eonfm 
of taxation. It is natural that from hia pnomt 
perition be tboM discern te distinctly tet etrestri el 
which once etunrossed his aMsnttom Bi wm awMoite 
the Hiniite which waa defseted m tim «setie% 
Mbmiuxuimteiiuteof lepsa^ H 
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trcsMog iadifforoace. Its oi»ljr oiltet on M» Tbii^bs wm to 
xnako him more ottivpokeii in &voiir of Hkd BifMiUic* lU 
only oifect on th« l^publicsnii to tit;it tbosn on bottor 
tortuff witli M. Tioim Until tho vi«it of tbo doh^ateo of tho 
.. Itight to tho l*iir.»u>o{T, tho Consor^ntivoB had had Uio crodlt 
of boing a united body, while the Bopublioans had 
1)000 supposed to be too teokloaa and iHWiioDato ever 
to loBo an opportunity of damaging diour own cause. Tiio 
interview between uto Bight and M. Tuikos showed that 
both theae bdiefe were delusions. The CoiiBorvativo majority 
began quarrelling among tbornsulvos ; tho Itopublican minority 
took the occasion of strengthen irtg in every possilile w«ay tlie 
links which bind tliom to tho TjociiiniiNT. If Al. Tnifits is a 
Djoru decided Ue]iuhlican tlmn lie was when he took oiUce, tho 
fact is duo in part to tlio action of tlio majority in tho 
AMsembly. The logic of events hos done much to convert 
liim ; but the wsnt^of logic of the Bight has done something. 
It would argue morn than human blindness on tijc part of 
tho Monarohiats if tltey did not soo that of late they havo only 
made their position worse every time tlmt tlioy have tried to 
imjwove it. Accordingly, tho chief occupation of the journoU 
which represont their views is to cut jokes at the honours 
paid to M. Tuir:i(s by tho nowspapor Correspondents who 
hang about his doorsUip at Trouvillo. The devotion, tho in- 
genuity, and the perseverance of those goutlemen arc so 
striking, that there is every chance of tlieir giving tho 
xnonurducal organs ample cm^doyinont throughout the 
roccss. 

It is rather early perhaps to speak with equal confidence of 
Uie way in which the Bopubl loans mean to sfkond tlio tirno 
between this and Novendjer. They are a rising party, and 
tiioy may find it harder to keep tlieir tongues and their 
tem^iers in order. Tho oontinued existence of tho present 
Assembly xutturally acts on tliem os a oonetimt irritant it 
no longer, they say, ropreientH Franco; indeed its great 
motive fur clinging to lifo is its own conv lotion that it does 
not represent kVance. To the great majority of tho deputies 
a disBolulaon would bo, politically •{leaking, an execution, and 
it is because they know this tlmt they are so dotermiiuxl to 
postpone A dissolution to the latest poieible moment. Why, 
tho more hot*-headed Bepubliuiois may ask tliemselvos, should 
wo submit to be governed by a set of old women ohosen at 
random to ratify whatever terms of peace could be ^t, 
longing to act in direct defianoo of the wialioe of the nation, 
and only prevented from doing so by tlieir own stupid 
cowardice 7 There is a voiy good answer to tho question, 
but it is one which men who it in this temper are not 
Ufliikfly to miss. And if they do miss it, thoro is nothing to 
preHkt them from begiimiug a campaign in favour of u disso- 
JUtion during these very holidays. No French Govern uumt 
is altogether without the moans of stopping inconvenient dis- 
cussions, but it would bo diHicult to do more than discourage 
a poaooablo ogitiition in favour of on appeal to the country. 
Happily for tho intorosts of the party, a Bcpublicnn is open 
to &e same scusonablo distractaons os othor men. llo lias u 
liver, and he must go and drink tho waters, or ho has a vino- 
yard, and the vintage is apfaroAohing, UevolutionisU of an ox- 
treme tyM may disregard these proprieties — Uicy have indeed 
lamentably disregard^ thorn on some former occasions — but 
at present auob revolutionists of an oxtremo typo as Imve not 
been ebot oro either in prison or in hiding. Thoro is reason 
to aupnose, therefore, tfiat the Bopublioans will at all events 
not ]0!e m a hurry to stump the country against tlio Af)«k>iubly, 
and In the interval there are ocvoral oonsidorutious in favour 
of doing noti)ii)g which ore likely to occur to them. In 
the fim plaoe, M. Tuiacs has promised that he will not 
lend huDsalf to any such movement for n dissolution, lu 
ordinaiy oases, of oourso, this would go for notiung, l>ecause 
the Qovemment for tlio time being mrely does lend itself to 
movements of this sort. But in mis cose it goes ibr a good 
deal. The Uepublicans bavo the wit, seemingly, to see that 
M. THisas is the best osrd in their band, tliat ho has already 
done more ibr them tlmn they jposeibly oould have done for 
themselyes, that to alienate him irom them in over so small a 
degree would be the greatest blander they oould commit If 
Hi* Tnirns wishes to keep the preaont Assembly in being, it 
is impossible for him not to feel annoyed with any {sirty that 
ia atrenuomly hibouring to get rid of it, and annoyance is 
often tmly the jirolude to auenotion. It is conccivablo, of 
00lifie» wM^Tuicaa may leoU^ be an fitvoor of a dissolution, 
and duik his not to further it is only a aaorifioe to 

igirlillfjliira pfOpmety. But thou^ it is conceivaUo, it is in 
tha improbohli^k If a general election were 

^ Tmit would no doubt show tIM 
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new Assembly would emne to Verm^pMIfed tooonport him, 
it might not submit to bis coutrol in the way that itte prsMut 
Assembly does. The candidates would have bsen Cnced to * 
declare their views on a varied of questions, and on msigr of 
tlioso their views would probably be oppos^ to thoso od 
AL ToiKna. Theories of what was due to their 
or, more accurately perhaps, of what their constituents w«|y; 
likely to tbmk duo to them, would come in to complicate th^ 
calcalation<i, and tlio result might be that jUL Tuicos would 
r)ccvisionalIy find himself in a minority. The existing Asaem- 
lily has on the whole a prudent horror of unknown^ evils, and 
fiu long as M. Th)krs is willing to work with it, it will be will- 
ing to work with M. TniRRB. A RejMibUcan of ordinary 
common sense may see all this for himself, and if he does see 
it, ho will not be inclined to toko M. Tuixfts's promise to dis- 
courage the cry for a dissolution in any but its most obvious 
sense. 

In tlio second place, tho Republicans have reasons of their 
own — liesidcs those dial grow out of their relations with BL 
Tuir:HS-«*for not being os anxious as tli^ profess to be ta 
send the Assembly about its busiuosB. Auer all, it is doing a 
very nooessary, but a very thankless, work. Its principal 
funotion in lim is to vote now taxes, and to sanction such ar- 
raugoments as tho Government finds it convenient to moke 
with the Army of Occu[>atioD. It is dilficult to believe tliai when 
thu Republican leaders toko coniidontiai counsel with one an- 
other, their attitude towards the Assembly is not of the rather 
you than we ^ order. Tho money has to bo raisod, and the 
Gorman troops have to bo jprovidod for ; but, exce^ during 
the moinoritary ozeitoment of subscribing for a loan, there is 
no popularity to be gained by oitlier process. On the whole,, 
thorefore, the liepublioan party may woU feel glad that the 
work has fallen to the lot of a monarchical Assembly, and that 
tlioir own sliaro of it will be to criticize heroAfler the manner 
in which it has been done. There never was a caso in which 
the strength of a political party was more plainly to sit still, and 
to all appoaronoe M. Gaiis£TTA, notwithstanding occasional 
outburAts of excitement, thorougltly sees this. He has applied 
himself witli commeudablo prudence to disarm the hot^ty 
of the peasantry, and even of tho clergy, and it is altogether 
to his interest Uiat tho interval during which this conciliatory 
process con best be carriod on should not bo brought to a 
premature end. hi. Tiucas's unmistakoablo leaning towards 
Republicanism is a sufficient warrant that no attempt at a 
momurchical coup (T^tat will bo made by tho AssembV, and 
this asBuranoe leaves tho Republicans nothing to do but to 
iioot up with tho tide* 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 

rpnOSE who take an iiiterofit in railway affairs will re- 
X member that at the beginning of the present year BiUs 
were deposited for some large amalgamation% of which tho 
most important were the London and North-Western with 
the Laiioashiie and Yorkshire, end tho Midland with the 
Glasgow and South-Westenu A partial union of the Great 
Western and tho broad-gauge lines beyond it with the 
liondon and South-Westwa would havo applied only to 
competing portiona of tlieir respective systems. The amolga- 
rnation of the North-Western railways would have been 
opposed by the Midland, by the Manchester, Shuffieldf and 
Linoolnshire, and perhaps by some of the &otch railwaya, 
The Midkmd scheme would have boon opposed Uie 
Loudon and North-Western, by the Caledonian, and most 
strenuously by tho North British ; but It would cf course 
have been possible for the omalffuiuitiDg Compouiaa to make 
'such oonoessions to their neigobouni os to buy off tl^ 
opposition, lu 1863 the scheme of amalgamation between 
the Great Western and the West IBdland was opposed by 
the London and North-Western and the Midland, down to the 
commonceinmit nf the inqmty before the Select Committee; v 
but at Uie kat moment the dilute was oompromisid fay 
agreements between the letpecdve Compsmeii, which w«re 
idUrwaids append os SohMnlas to the Act* TheLondqn 
and Mortb-Westem amalgamation of the pmmt jm would * 
also have been opposed by some of the triuliug oomwmnitieff^ . 
which migbt have ooffema ftomthe eoctinctioa ofoggnmetittonV^ 
and the towns on the North British ayetem would nm on- 
jeoted to ^e anticipated diyendon of traffic to tboMidhiid 
lunalgamolion ftom^ ISast to the West «f Smhal , Tliii 
ooinbinolioo of the Peromdum Companies waoid Mdkcec.l^ 
been cwwed, ffir the sakt of ebteming 
Midland 2 but wil^ own ffiNiiiet 
; been eaempt &c^ ^ljbn 
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Uittiti vt Um We0l of fiogbt^ wM bm luii lo <Ao<m 
bttvrm •oquktoonoo ia tfio mrtiditiflbmextt of o ikioU0||(it]f ond 
o oon^ qppoiUbm wkieh woold probobly hm boon Wr 
availing. Thera iriui fvoi7 looictt to o:i^t ibat, if aU 
of the graat Oo m paoiaa wora amakatoatadi thoir oxamt^fe 

f lronld in a aubaequenft Session bo feUowod by other Com- 
panies; and it was Uionght expedient to refer the preliminary 
onestion whether amalflanuitlon was flimorally desmiMo to a 
Joint Committee of bo& ilonses. Pnniament traa not dispo^ 
to liaCiBD to a warning that cither tbere was no genoiul prin- 
ciple which applied to different amalgamatioasi or that it 
was so entirely subordinate to considerntlous of detail as to 
be practically nsoloas. Some Companios ought to bo atnalga- 
xnated ; other Coxnpniiies ought not to bo nmal^iuatiHi ; and 
the speciai issue in each instance can only iio tried to advan- 
tage by an inqnhjr in tho nature of litigation. The Joint 
Commntoe incluiw! many able members, and it rcccivetl 
infotmation lh)m witnoaws of the highest authority; but 
there could be no hostilo cross-examination; and judges 
never ftilly discharge tlioir i'unciions without tho aid ol 
advocates No ccintrivanco which has luthorlo been invrntrxi 
ior the elimination of practical truth is to bo comj arod to 
the conflict between two advene parties before a competent 
unmlre. 

Tho fulness of tlio investi^tjon instituted by tho Joint 
Committee caused tho unnvoidnhlo poatjKJuoment <jf the pro- 
posed amalgamations, llio result is not to bo regrotted, 
OB there was, ©von if tho schemes wore in tliomsolves oxi)c<fl- 
ent, no urgent nee<l for logialation. Tthnpjsmed that the Mid- 
land could not havo effected a sical junction with the 
Olaagow and South-Western until tho coiiiplction of tho 
Skittlo and Carlisle line, which is still in course of constnu^tion. 
It was also well that a Cominittco iippoinu^ mi the n£;eiinin- 
tion that some gcncrai theory of auialganiutiou was possiyo 
ahould satisfy it^lf of the truth of the sound pro{)OHitiou 
enunciated in tho fourth paragraph of its recorninendutions, 
that it ia impossible to lay down any goncriil rules deter- 
mining tho limits or the chalhcter of iuturo ainalgarnations." 
It mattors little that the npjiointmcnt of tho Ccmimittee is in 
one Sense retrospectively cundemned by tho admission that 
the general rules which it was to frame cannot possibly ho 
determined. EpiUKMiiUis tho Cretan, notwiUtsUuiding tho 
reflex operation of his oolebriitecl d<igina on his owti chatuo- 
ter, was thought by ftr. Paul and othe rs to have contributed 
to tho store ^ human knowledgo when ho aflinucd tliat all 
Cretans were liars. TboRcfnirt, more cs])cci«*illy in itsnogntivo 
portions, is tho more crcditalilo to tho good senso of tho Com- 
mittoo because it is evident that somo or nil of the members 
havo been induced by fuller knowletigr.' to jibandon strong pro- 
posseosioiis. Their clair an<l accunito narmllvo of fonnor 
efforts to regulate railway enterpriso by geiuiial JcgiRlatiou 
or by administiative intcrforenco is n rccor<l of the triumph 
of experience over prctnitluro theories. Again and agniii 
ParHumont baa tried to constitute lioanis which bhould 
control on conjectural groimda tho exten^ioa of railways; 
and as often Purlmmcnbiry (krmmUtces, after atftcrlaiuiug 
Uie material facta in each pirticular case, have widely refused 
to listen to arbitrary official recommendations. The Reports 
of tho Board of Trade in 1845 and 1846, under tho presi- 
denoy of Lord l>Atnouhfis, afforded tho most striking illustra- 
tion of tho inutility or mischievous tendency of atteinjits to 
regulata railway onterpriw^ by one-sided, inquiry, by guess, 
aniu in somo instuncos by backstairs iuiluencc. As tho Com- { 
snittee reuuirk in their Keporl, it is ourious to sen by the light | 
of subsoiment experience tho strango coaclusious at which hucli I 
man as Lord Dalqousie and his colleagues arrived. Tho 
mombeni of tho Committoo were probably not aware that it 
was impossible for Lord DALnocsifi himself to cxaniino all tho 
•chsmss of the time ; and that some of the procc^ngs which 
were taken in his name were tainted with suspicion. Of the 
Talus of the aupgjestiona of his Board it is enough to say that 
it reported agamst the scheme of the Groat NorUiem Railway, 
and a^inst the amalgamation of the Grand* Junction RaiJw%ay 
with the Liverpool bm Mancheeter. Korftirr PrtiL never 
dk^yed sounuer judgment than when, in opis>sdtion to [K>pular 
pequaieei he decided on remittiiig queslions of railway policy, 
aabeCm, is Seleet Coftmuttees which wohid decide oceming to 
atgmneai and evideooe, instead of by fovour or in accordance 
wSh preeonoalvad theories. The various experiments of pro- 
thttfaiiiiy snqidfy, sod the {mmostmus scheuke of 
qusstioiis of enj^eerlna itnd osteato to tiba BcHweoSi haTe 
aaooomlTi^ fldM ; and tlk. Ueporis of Commuiioiiani and 
ConuniiUm hatra been Tahttd^Ie in jpnq;ioffkm to tba 
wiib wl^ ihqr ooD^^ ^smefvea to t 


The Joint Commit nevarthelfss stiH hanikexofllte lOWO 
permanent authority khioii shaU advise and guide 
on saateShi railway bgislatloo. The fbudfon uR 
Ibrmtt Boavdk and Commiasions have provad ullariy 
potent to diadiarge la to be but a secondly aad inotoasdal 
attribute of a iumcial and admuusrrutive tribunal to bk^wa* 
•tituted for a dilibront and more foglilmate |>nr)>ose« 
is every veasou to expect that, if suoU a <^urt is heraattte 
establiwed, it will be fully occupiatl without wasting fUi 
time avid the timo of Committees in giving advice to bodies 
which will on tho particular question be better iuienued 
than itscli. ft is true tlmt some iugonuity would ho re- 
i|uirtHi to omulate the inefliciency of the iloard of Ttnde 
in all matters of tho kind. By a Standing Order of the 
Uoiuki of Commons, Urn Board is re<|uirod to rc|»ort <m the 
expedioucy of ©very pro|.»Oi»od level croevsing. U was jprobaWjt 
kuowu to Parliomont, os to tho re«t of utaukltul, thaii lovet 
crossings often iuvolve danger, but 4 hat lu iH»mo <^vi It la 
more couveuient for tliO public, oupcctaily when tae traflk 
consists of heavy loads, to ortjsa the rails on u level tlioki to 
ascend and descend tho grudicuts of a brUigo and iU 
apprv>achcs. It might havo boon 0up[Kj8cd iimt oven the 
Board of Trado was ca[Sib]o of dinchargiug tho slinplo duty 
of inquiring into tlio circumstancus of i.'acU pvcqiosed crossing, 
for tho purpose of assisting tlio Cormultico ; yet for soveral 
yeans tho Board has, almost without cxcoptiou, roporiod 
ugaiiirit every plan for a level craving; uud conoequeuUy 
Committees are compe])o<l to undertake tho inquiry for.Uiem- 
selves, witli the result, in at least ouo Ijiiil'of/ tho pkma wbioii 
uro laid before them, of overruling tho recommendations 
Ihund. The princqsd duty of tho piopostvd tribukiai ia tu 
bu tho udjudicuUuu of the numenAis questions which hru 
now by agreemonr, or in accordanco with tho pruvisloits of 
Acts of Bariiamtait, i‘cforro<l to arbli ration. Tho only objecUoii 
to tlio plan is Uie probable inability of any iiingie tribunal to 
dispose of tho laborious biisiueas which is now iransaotod by 
many iudepondeut arbitrators. It will be impOHStble to 
shorten or to choapen tho investigaticni of details which must 
bo sejiarately examined. Tho only obj<.n:tioM whicli is urgei! 
in tho Report against arbitrations is that ttioy are tedious and 
expensive ; and l>o(.h objections will apply to Lite sauxo pro- 
cess before a now Tribunal. There will, however, he au 
advantogo in tlio transfor to tlio Omrl of the Jurisdiction 
which is at present vested in tlio Common Bleas. The public in- 
lerest is not reprosented in railway arbitratioim; and cx|>ariuiioa 
shows that it cannot bo udoij^uatuly prefect od by a Court id* 
Law. Tlio compulsory through rates which the (Jornmitleti ro- 
oominoud will occuhIou much unavoidable hligatum. Them 
seems to bo loss reason for llio pnqiotial of a poriniuiunt Joint 
Committee of both IlouMts, to which schemes of aiiiaJganiuliuu 
are to I»q r^forrud. Tlio second trial, which is thought 
necessary or ex|>e<ltcnt in tho ©aso of ordinary Bills', ia ut Icimt 
as much reqnlrtKl when tho policy of amalfpimntunis ia under 
consideration. Tho Joint C^mitieo wliicli iasuos tho Report 
was cxciqitionally strong, but it wouM have Ijooii unuocos^ 
sarily atid mconvoiiieniiy numerous if it had Won subatituted 
for an onliuary BcUct C/ominittco ; and Uioafqiroval of a Bill 
by tho irifTnbers of tho Mouse of Corniu^ma who bolitngod 
to tho Joint U)mmitto( 3 , and after au itidoiiendont inquiir by 
lif>rd Mluuv, Lent Baltsiiuky, and their collcagucM of tlio 
Upjxjt Huiukc*, would havo commnndm) gK;ater confidenoe arid 
given ftiilcr satisiuction tlian the result of any sliigfo inquiry. 
The oxaminution of tlio other conclusions of the Oomimlteo 
will bo couvoniontly reserved for a future occasion* 


DRNOMlNATKJNAblHM AND TUB WraUfiYANS. 

ftlHli) fj^inant of an education wliioh shall bo at onto 
X rcligioiui and uiisoctarian, oIUt dying, or to dfo, 

a natural dofith in eVaiy other NoiKu>nfornust oocuuumioui^ 
has boon revived in the Wesleyan (>)nforencc. lu new 
a^lvocates have at least Uie merit of frankiufSii, When tui- 
soctarian education was a popular watchword, ibpiio wbo used 
it obstinately shut their eyes to tho ftuO; tiiat to insist uixm 
the Bible being read iu schools mainuuned out of pubik 
motley is as much a violation of religlpus equality, 40 regard.*) 
Roman Catholics and High Churduiien, as to iiutist upon tho 
Church Catoohism being tat|ghi in Schools supported out of 

C blio money would be as regards Dksenlure. ThoiM who 
re suppotied Mr. Antutm^s resolution in tho Wodeysu 
Coufcmieo are quite ixuSiilmmt to (his idontity. They avow 
diat tibedr dijlset fai demanding unsoctnrian schools w in the 
degrae ssdIaHaii. are willing iv forego tbe 

tsacWM Mmelikoditt^ in so doing la to strike 
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A sidd blow St Rotnanism and Ritualism. One of die qpeikm 
olnoctod to 860 tho education of a large j^rtiotl of die HadOA 
loft in tho hands of the Church of Engtandi on the ground 
that its tendency is ** wholly Komeward.’* Another repudiated 
the Denominational system as being favourable beyond all 
others to Ultramontane claims. And in replying, at the end 
of tho debate, Mr. Artiiuq characterized the issue he hod 
raised as giving tho Conference the ohoico between the Bible 
and Popery. The supporters of the resolution were more im- 
pegnable on the theoretical than on tho practical grievance. 
If a man says that his conscience is afHictcd because a school 
in which the doctrine of tlio Church of England or of tho 
Church of Romo is taught to Anglican or lloman Catholic 
children leceives a grant of public money in respect of tho 
secular instruction given, we know of no answer that can be 
made to him. When tho doctor in Martin Chuzzkwii could 
not find out where Mr.NAiniE rr’s liver was wrong, Mr. Nai>gett 
observed that it was his own liver, and ho hoped ho ought to 
know*’ It is the same with Mr. AttTJiUK's conocicnce. It is 
bis own‘*-*hap|)ily for society — and ho must bo supposed to 
know when R is out of order. It is when those gentlemen try 
to mako'out that tho Conscience Clause aiTords no protection to 
Wesleyan children that they break down utterly. It may bo 
true, as Mr. Holland says, that it is impossiblo for poor men 
in rural districts lo obtain equal religious rights under a Con* 
science Clause, or, us Mr. A (’lay suys, that many clergymen 
iVill pay no more utfcontion to tho Conscience Clause than they 
my to some of tho clauses in tho Thirty-nine Articles. But 
if it is true, surely some ovidcnco oi it can bo produced. 
Tlioro is a department of iho Government charged, among other 
things, with administering this very clause, and there is a large 
staff of InspectorH, of nil forms of religious belief, port of whoso 
work is to see that it is rigorously administered. It is 
Btrongo under these oircumstances that no cose of religious 
Oppression sliould have boon brought forward, that no Wes- 
parent should have boon independent enough to appeal 
. ^ the Insjpootur, that no Woidoyau minister should have com- 
nlained to the Education Department of tho wrong sustuinod 
:by parents who did not Jure to complain for themselves. 

. Among all the poor Wosleyans living in rural districts who 
Vmw denied the oeneiit of the Consoionco Clause, it might have 
; been thought that some one cose of hardsliip would havo 
Aomt to light in the two years that have passed since tho 
iUu^on Act became law. It does not appear, however, 
itty suoli case has been alleged. Tho speakers in tho 
Ckmferonoe knew of none, or, if tlioy did, they chose to hold 
Aeir tongues abo\it it. Those who clamour ibr a change in 
the law, without giving any proof beyond their own assertion 
tte law as it stands is inoperative, havo no right 
to beakirprised if their tactics escito moro suspioiou tlian 
qnnpa&iy. 

As tho resolution was put aside ia fiivour of an amendment 
reserving the controversy for tho consideration of a Committee 
to be elooted by the whole Wesleyan body, there is no moans 
of knowing whether Mr. Akthuu’s views do or do not pre- 
dominate in the Conferonco. As far aa argument .^es, his 
resolution was very effectually pulled to pieces. Mr. Arthuu 
in effeot calls upon tliu WosIeyanB to merge their own De- 
nominational schools in unscctarian schools — schools, that is, 
where the Bible is read, but ^ot explained — to bo provided by 
the sovond School Boards. It was pointed out by several 
epe^lcera that, at most, Uie Wcoloyans could only bind them- 
^‘fielves. They ** might merge their own schools in a national 
mtomi’^ but they could npt ** compel the Churcli of 
England or the Cliiirch of Romo to merge theirs.” To 
retire from the Held of religious education would be merely 
to .Assist the Church of England in maintaining and 
metending its religious power. Nor was it only on grounds 
peculiar to thdr own denomination that many of tho Metho- 
dist ministers protested against Mr. Aiitiiuk’s proposal. They 
objected to the injustice of the idoa os much aa to tho evil 
oonsoquenoee involved in it. They admitted that a Roman 
Catholic might havo A consoience, and tltat, if he bad, that 
oonscienco ought to Esipected, But if it is uncertain how 
ftr these views would &miuand the assent of a majority of 
&e Conference, it is ,tfw more uncertain how far ^ey will 
^:iminmand tho assent i6f a tnajority of the Methodist body. 
/ now Wosleyans have usually been ranked among the 
" IkttiOittinationalists* It la possible, however, that they axe 
IM^htationalists ratlMSt from habit than from conviotioD, 
sad In dds oiie af the oontteveny which has just 

' 1 m!M (q*ind,iiM 9 M opinion hitherto entertained of 
thams party is wholly unia- 

pTiMWitiliod In. Thosh who do not wish public 

tuouoy U, achobk are ansdoua 


diat it should be given to aeiKMdsiii widdi the , Bible is read 
and its meaning left to take its chance* If the dividing line 
throughout the Methodist cminezlon should prove to coindde 
with the dividing line in the . Conference, the res^t of the 
coming diBCUssion may possibly be to reinforce the unsec- 
tarian, as opposed to the secular, party in the country, and 
ultimately in Parliament, 

With this possibility before them it would be well if the 
Denominational party would consider their future policy with 
somewhat less of the temper of men who are putting on their 
armour. The real ene^ tliey have to fear is not secularism, 
but unHcctariamsm. The triumph of secularism would only 
mmn the exclusion of religion from school hours, and from 
the list of subjects taught by the schoolmaster. It would not 
mean tho exclusion of the clergy or tlieir representatives from the 
school buildings. Whatever is now taught in a voluntary 
Denominational school might then be taught in a public and 
secular school. The only difference woidd be that it would 
be taught at a different hour and by a different teacher. The 
triumph of unncctarianism would mean much moro than this. 
It would carry with it the doctrine that tho reading of tho 
Bible is a sulTicicnt measure of religious instruction for 
elementary scliools. Consequently, voluntary teacliers of any- 
thing more than this would be told to provide their own 
iicboolroonis, and catch children how they cun. The theory 
of Bccuinr education us held in tliis country docs not sliut out 
the view that education without religion is incomplete; it 
simply seeks to find a compromise by which those who Hnd 
they can agree u])on secular instruction may work together 
amiciibiy, notwithstanding their inability to agree upon reli- 
gious instruction. Tho Uieory of unsectarion education is &r 
more exclusive, and fur moro aggressive. It first degrades the 
Bible into a fotish, and then excommunicates all who will not 
join in worshipping tho bare letter. But tiiough it has of late 
fallen into discredit, and has been given up by many of those 
who formerly hold it, there is no certainty that it may not 
rise again. That it is illogical and inconsistent is not neces- 
sarily a great disadvantage to it in England. It appeals to tho 
unreasoning Protestantism which still characterizes tho English 
middle class ; it saves tlie scruples of those tender consciences 
who, BO long as thc^ can escape supporting schools in which other 
people’s religion is taught, see no objection to other people 
being made to support schools in’ which their own religion ia 
read ; it sots free the funds that have hitlierto gone to sup* 
port British Schools; it has, in short, many practical re- 
commendations which may give it roxicwcd popularity among 
Dissenters, supposing that a return to it enables them to 
attack Denominationolism with the unexpected reinforcement 
of a largo Wesleyan contingent. The present tendency of 
tho Denomi nationalist narty is to over-indulgence in a very 
natural sense of triumph. They havo beaten the Seoulariata 
ail along the line. In Parliament and in the elections for the 
School Boards they have won a conspicuous sucoess. If the 
unsoctorian party is as completely crushed as it has d late 
ap|)eared to bo, the Denominationaliat victory may be undis- 
turbed. But if it turns out, aa is certainly possible, that the . 
battle witli unsectaridnism is still to l>o fought, Deno- 
ininationalista may yet see cause to regret Uiat, while it was 
in their power to in^o terms with tho Secularists, they re- 
fused even to consider whether the difference between them 
was fundamental or only superficiaL 


MR. WHALLEY. 


I T is not impossible tliat Mr. Wuallet, or somebody like 
him, may one da^ become a serious Parliamentary 
question. Tiiero are limits to tho patience of a popular 
assembly, and when those limits are reached there is apt to be 
an explosion. It is on extremely delicate and dilEouit ques- 
tion to say what means can be taken of cheeking a memb^ of 
a public iXKly who Imbituolly disregards not only the temper 
and convenience of his oasociates, but the rulea under wbidi 
tiiey have agreed to transact their business, and even the 
frrmal decisions of the President. The House of Commibns 
has never at any time been without its boxes and droUa ; and 
unfortimately Vm boxee— the dull, sour, fui^ feiliows with 
annual motions and pet crotebets— seem to be sadly on the 
increase. Hitherto 'there has been a disposition to class Mn 
WtfAixxT among the dlolli^ and to ednsider his vagaries 
amusing; and perhaps nothing oould give one a moxeatrikUg 
idee 01 the prevailing dtmnness of Parliamentary lifr. A 
little shrub makes a show in die desert^ and the House, of 
Comindiis ie thankfiit fiw veijr smaB xneroieB in the way of 
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raoteir wtui^ Kan it« biixincMrcili^ of ono wbo gives 

himself m to a pet antipathy, urto-ii parpetitally hacpi^ on aa4 
haunted by it, who disooTejcs traces of jit in the tnost unlikely 
pIaoe«,and,. whatever subject may be stalM (v/t dlacuenon, never 
xai|a^ bring it round to the aame old point. Mr. Whallsv^s 
gmeMue enrneBUiess and VQbemmioe,rhis eimple fiiith in him* 
sdf and in the in&lllhiiity of his own judgement, the calm way 
in which he sets aadc everything that does not chime with hU 
preconceived opinions, so &at an a^umcut or asmtiou may 
repe ated ton or twenty times without producing tlio BlightcBt 
eSbct ; the prosaic extravagance of his manner and diction, 
and, above all, Uie sort of gW-humpured politeness with 
which ho indulges in imputations and contradictions of the 
most offensive kind, are peculiarities that arc ludicrous enough 
in their way ; but it might be supposed that at the c*nd of ton 
or twelve years the House would bo rather tired of laughing 
8t them. We cannot help suspecting that what was most 
f^ fy> nyng to members was not so much Mr. Whalley's oddities 
the pretext they afforded for farcical displays on tlmir own 
,part, such os the chorus of “ Sing, sing,*' and a running com- 
mentary of interjections. It nmy ho doubtod, however, 
wbetW this sort of fun is calculated to maintain the dignity 
of the assembly, and whether, in any case, it has not In^en 
rather overdone. The House is now perhaps paying tho 
penalty of ita own levity. Last Session there were various 
indications that the eccentricities which had previously 


advleeri will apt L. ^ 

auoe he is entitled claim ftom Oie GK^; but lbe ie^e^ 
which is now baiim spent cu^^^deinonsIcMiene*' might ist, 
more profitably applM tii endeevouring to seoure ^ peeeen^ie 
of those msteriat witnesses who i^pear to be sttU misaiug. i 
What Mn Bkiobt onoe saU in his haste of the House of 
Lords may be nid at leisure oonceming a oonsideiable section 
of tho llouso of CommPua Even the most onthusiostic 
admirprs of that institution will admit that it contains many 
memlMrs who ore not very Wise \ and Mr. WtuntUY cetuV>nly 
do^ liot stand alone in the oddity or absurdity of bis opinions. 
He is clearly entitled, if ho chooses, to devote himself to 
tracking the Pope and tho Jesuits through all their^siruuu 
gems and disguises, and establisldng too identity of 
CAS'ruo and Uoosu Tichbokkb. The dif&culty of dotting, 
with Mr. WiiALLEY Arises, not from tho ooooatrioity of hiM 
opinions, but from his ingenuous disregard of the otii|U6tio of 
debato and die rules of public business. Being incapable of 
conceiving that he himself is Itiiblo to error, he is ncoessavily 
obliged to account for any diflcronco of opinion on a question 
of order by assuming that it is the Speaker who has blundevotL 
It will bo obaorvod that the arch-enemy of the Jesuits claims 
for himself to tho fullest extent tlio iiifaliibiUiy he denies 
to tlie Pope. Nor is tliere anything singular to this state 
of mind ; it is common to a great many excellent poopte ; 
only it is awkwaul to find it j|)ushod to an extreme in 


amused the House were getting to l>e nuher past a joke, and ; rogartl to tho elementaiy rules ol' public discussiuA* Even 


might one day load to a serious interruption of busiuoss. The 
Parliamentary machine is in soino respects of extremely delicate 
construction, and a very little grit might disturb its action. 
No reasonable person supposes that iho Bj weaker never by any 
chance makes a mistake, but it is essontml to tho disiuplina 
of the House that his decisions should bo rccoivod with re- 
spectful acquiescence. 

The last moments of tho House of Commons at tho close of 
the Session appear to havo boon spont in a vain endeavour on 
the part of tho Speaker and other members to restrain the 
•irrepreasible loquacity of the member for Peterborough, and 
to persuade him to submit to tho rules of tho House. It is 
eai^ to call a member to order, but what is to bo done if ho 
will not bo orderly when call^ upon ? Nothing can exceed 
tho gracious urbanity of Mr. Wualeet's frank defiance of 
law and order. lie accepts in the moat polite and pleasant 
manner the interruptions of the House, but goes on all the 
same. It seems to have occurred to him on Saturday lost 
that the time for putting questions would be a good oppor- 
tuniW for delivering himself of a spoocli on tho dangerous 
numiw of liomau Catholic iiiagistrateo in Ireland, and he was 
not to be deterred by any of the small conventional iUes which 
are supposed to regulate the proceedings of Parliament. It 
would perhaps have been e(|ually to the purpose if he hai 
called attention to the excessive number of lioman Catholics 
of all classes in that country. As the groat majority of tho 
Iri^ people are Roman Catholics, it would appear to be not 
unnatural or unreasonable that the adherents of this Church 
should be represented in tho magistracy. But Whallet 
is os much above such commonplace reasoning os he is al>ovc 
the ordinary rules of tho House. Calls to order only mode 
dum more courteously vehement, and when the Speaker 
xeuuuked that the honourable member was not putting 
a question, but debating, Mr. Whalley insisted upon 
arguing that be was not de^dog, but “ merely pointing out.” 
Turning to the subject of the Tichsorke Claimant, Mr. 
Whallet next raised a question which ho had repeatedly 
brought before the House, at to tho right of the Claimant, to 
detmind that ^tfae Government should provide him with 
adequate means for conducting his defence. The friends of 
the Claimant appear to be under the impression that it is tho 
duly of the Govemment to appoint a kind of roving commis- 
sion to go up and down the world seeking for the survivors of 
the RiUft, and that the proseoution may be conveniently post^ 
poned until one at leastwf those mysterious persons has been 
diioovered in the ffesh. It is easy to con^vo that to the 
CtaiiBSnt himself nothing should appear more natural or 
desirable than diis oouxse of procedure. Some day it may 
peiiiaps be understood thaa it is the ^per function 
^ 4 pf State, not to proeecute, but to di^d all penons 
^hoqped with criminsl offences^ but the established practice 
haa hitherto been the other way. To Mr. Whallct^s 
inqufriet^ Mr. WumimotBAii replied with jodidous borevity 
tiii^ if die CfauMoi had any sfestiitoiy ri^ta in this 
: nmot, ha eould edbeoa them in the erdinaiy ntaimar in the 
nrtBnaiy oourli, but it woe not die bdeinem of the Heme 
CMbe to itttieq^ statmes er to olfor ofan^ni in. mob cssen 
wm be feesosmblr asaaiimd that ilm ClaimahiV^l^ 


Mr. WiiALLF.Y might be cxjioclcd to see that it would be 
impOHMiblo to carry on a dolxito if it wore to bo allowed to 
branch off every lew luiiiutos into a controversy on sumo 
point of order ; and tho only way in which tliia can bo pro- 
voQtod ift by making tho Speaker aoBolulo on all sucli mattors. 
One of iheso days Mr. Whalley may hoar himHulf '‘named ” 
by tho S])Oukor, and wo ahould dion porhaps have a solution of 
the mystery as to what would happen in that terrible event. 

If any goritlo process of {xiinicss oxtmotion could be applied to 
refractory members, it would greatly simplify the proceedings 
of Parliament. The cloture runs counter to our instincts and 
traditions, but it is ouly by conciliation and oouipromlso that 
tho necessity fur a severe measure of Uiis kind can be obvi- 
ated. Mr. Wu ALLEY is not tlio only offender in this way, 
though bis extravagant demeanour makes his offonoos more 
glaring. Wo havo taken him merely as an extreme example i f 
what, wo fear, is an increasing danger to tho good order 
decorum of Parliaraontary habits. It is not enough tliai ^ ^ 
decisions of tho Speaker sliould bo promptly and sorupuiouSfy 
obeyed, and that unsoomly wrangling on points ^ order 
should bo avoided ; but sometliing is also due to thf'flmpcr 
and convenience of the House at large, even iu cos^a where 
tho member who is addressing it hoe by tho rules a morfoct ' 
right to claim a hearing. A oontost between a graqaing^.or 
howling JiouMO and a struggling orator is not a pre^. | 
taclo ; and there is a {xiint, more roadilv understood i 
defined, at which a member ahould roualu from' 
himself upon an unwilling auditory. It would be Well if 
tho constituencies at iho next efoctiona would pay some 
attentiou to tho manuem as well as tho opinions of can- 
didates. 


1)11. CARPENTEB AT BBlGHTOlf. 

T he British Assoclatioo may fairly be congratulated <m its 
sustained and even growing devotion to me seriout study 
snd advancement of science. Among the signs of Ud# otmaced 
sense of what is implied in the design and organiratioti of the 
Huciety's annual gatherings is the choice which has now for some 
years pill been made of its i^rosident from among the prrdessionsl or 
practical workers In the field of science lather than the dUeUanU 
ranks of tho peoriigc or baronetage. The difficulty of carrying Into 
practice this stricter theory of cnoioe lies of couttui in tho lindted 
area within which tho process of selection must needs be exer- 
cised. An annual drain of this nature must ere lung, it is to U 
feared, cibaust the su{>|>ly of men of first-rate ominenoe in science 
or philosophy, or of men likely to rivet the attention of a mixed 
audienoe by such an encycloptedlo surv^ of the whoie domain of 
Datura as the members, whether profMonal or amateur, look 
for from the lips of their FresideDt. The essay of some speeiaUst, 
however emlnenti directed to the hietoiy or Uui analysis of what 
fornis hie little world of ideas, may seem tame sad UfSleii workb* 
those whoso piftiettlir hobby is debarred from air and exvr* 
doe. Hot only may old rivalriee or new shapee of Jedouiqr lead to 
petsdoal paasagas of anna between illttetiioiia laismfo who tosy 
ielae tim opportimity of a temporaacy otioum^ioa of the chair, 
but oo d iij don may he tsdmn to tun a ttlt at the pmtensfons or the 
vafaieof iaUotlierhimiciiaaaf aeten^ Wem^haTesonJo 
ittaieimddmdlmia^ have been eliguiatised 

^ ^ of ^hoihiim hfonitisata to foidgu weeds/^ ready 

JMMaiitiM dr aOiliKattve ffiog at Bke pride of ibe 
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coinpftmtlfo anatomist or paleoatoloff^ in aOMlil^ «ea^ sMotonSp 
or ^ubbinijr among raAiso gmyala. Tha bast thaA nn cm hope Ibr 
is that personal aftimraity afld«ientiiio lArtHttf tnnj find at least 
a yearly truce, and that whetner ovgaoie or iaorgmla nature, the 
secrets of animal or vegetable life, mechanical physics, or the 
ultimate elcuients of force and matter, find a moatbpieco in the 
annual tenant of the cliair, turn and tom About raa^ be the 
acceptfid rule. Cutz/tie in sua aftB creflmtUm is a nmtim which, 
without denying to tbe hearer the right of wakeiVil and critical 
intelligcnco, and without betraying tbe leotinnr into dogmatic and 
dictatorial atrs, should proparo the way to a good mutual under- 
. standing between the sneaker and bis audionoe* 

There might have boon some misgiving lest, by its choico of 
rresident on the oaonsion of the present mating st Brlghhm, the 
Assooiation had committed itself to the infliction of a diatribe 
up^>n a somewhat worn topic with which the name of its tetnpornTy 
head hrui of late years specially cormeoted itself among sdentilie 
circles. It must have been in consotjtience w'ith a feeling of 
relief and a stirring of new ouricNHty that tho assooiated 
moml/ers heard I>r. Carpenter tmfold his subject of disoourso 
ut the Pavilion on Wednesday evening last The minds of his 
hearers wore not, it appuareff, to bo sunk in deep-sea wjiind- 
ingA, and bowildorod by groping for tho primary or ultimate 

J emia of life in c»rgimjAma at work miles below the rays of 
ay. After but a passing reference to the newly organized 
expedition hir the purjioae of deen-sca soundinif under Govern- 
ment authotitv, rind in char^ of ProhMwot Wyvillo Thom^m, 
the lecturer declared it to ne his intention to Inuach forth 
inion what may Ijo a yet' wider and more utifAihoniAldo son 
or iuvc«ttgntk)fi, albeit n nea that fur lung it has boon 

sought to sfmiid or h) exhaust. luMUad of ojioning up now aceU' 
mulutions of scieutiiic knowiedgo, ur announcing any oilditioii 
of importance to the specific facta proper to his own branch 
of discovery, what he proposed to hjimielf was on inr^uiry into 
the logical gruimda of ktiowlcdgo in general, a scrutiny of tbo 
depths to which tho mind goes down in its search for the ultimate 
founts of reason and proof. With predeceesora nf his in tbe choir 
it has been tho habit to disoourso upon soiiio aspect of nature 
ill her relation to nmu. It was Dr. Carpenter’s object to take up 
the dpposito side of tlio inquiry — to trout of man as tho interpreter 
of nature. lie would speak of tbo mental procei^aos by which 
are formed those fundamontal conceptions of matter and force, 
of cause and efTect^ of law and order, which furnish tho basts of 
fdl scientific roosomnn, const! luting tho philo$nphi(t of Bacon, 
^ere scorns to Or. Oarpoutor to bo aorood in tbe world at tho 
present time a groat (lenl of what he cannot but rogard as 
lallacions nnd misleading philosophy^— oppositions of science 
falsely so called.'* There aro those who set up their own con- 
ceptions of the orderly st^iuenco which they disceni in tho pheno- 
meua of nature os fixed and dotenuioate laws by which th(«6 
phouoiuona not only are, but always have been, and always roust 
no, invariably governed. And ho has little difficulty in making it 
clear that such p'orsous in reality guilty of tho same lopicAl 
fallacy and tho same inkdloctual arrogance which tfaoy tbonisclvos 
join in coudonming in the syetemsof tho ondeuts. Th«>y do but pinco 
themselves ia antagonism to those real phliosiipheirs who, iiko 
Kepler, aro ready to give up a dai'ling system tlio moment 
it piuvos btaelf inconsistent with tho facts disclosed by obsor- 
vaUon, or who, with iScbillor, define the real philosophor as 
one who always loves truth hotter than his system, or who, 
above all, with a (n'cater still, combining tho truest philosophy 
wilh the deepest nuinility, see in tho proudest elforts (»f tho 
btolloot nothing bo'vmul the picking up a few shells on the shore 
of the vAAt ocoon or truth. There must have been few among 
l)r. Carpontor’H hearers who did not go thoroughly along with 
him in his demineialion of these horetios to science. The 
only difiiculty must have been, os each looked round upou the 
assemblod rei)rfM>^iitativcs of philosophy, to say on whom wore the 
vials of sciuntifio wrath meant to bo einptiod,or wbo was to fit tho 
cap to his own head. That many a real or would-bo leader of 
thought in his Kpecitic province of natural study may look upon 
his OWQ sOhemo as tho solo or tho truest exponent of nature, wo 
have no manner of doubt That many J^profbssoT, with the class 
around A professor, may rogard theconclusiona ordctlniti^s which 
form tho current coin of study av coming fVom the sterling mint 
of nature herself, and by no further inctoaso of clrculatioa or 
more dolicato assay to undergo loss in vsluo, we may equally con- 
cede. Tbe question is, what mmnt, ontltl^ to the name, but— 
tacitly At least — has ever hdd his most nrized discoveries or 
theories subject to doterioration firom such causcs as the cn- 
lurgoiuent or Uio currency of ideas or the more soarebing | 
pTv^KosHOA which await them in tho alembic of experiment or 
observation f A cortain order of nature i^ Dr. Carpenter 
wariiM UA, Worshipped as a Qod’’ by tbe clam of intei^ 
pretei'H whoso dot*, trine ho calls in question. It may be replied 
that tho rites of this dreaded doily are performed in secrecy so 
profound, or by wcu'sbippore so iufr^tient or so obscure, as to fbrm 
little cause of terror ur misgiving fbr tbe votaries of a purer creed* 
There is much in Dr. Carpenter's exposition of the l^c of nature 
which ia true oven to triumess. What may be naked is, wbat does 
it add to the existing odifioo of thought and criticism f That even 
Ih tbe . most exact of physical sciences, taking for the moment 
^ to bo Budh, we cannot take a step without tTamdatinff 





tike artiM Wbrtem U the ptase or niood whiek' 

natiws pmonlp to cemtaoiriattos h whathar it be to the^ eye of 
tbe pakter, tfaa peat, or the phubiOiilMr that Aba ppaes for tba 
wbila, it must bo throuffh the mind or tba pataonal aenae that the 
pbemmienii. which she throws off or mwnia muat pass, mid It is 
into forms of human consdoiisoess that they a& rasolva tiiemsaives 
under analysis. So geology, to take atiotber faurtBsiea 4^3^^. 

^ Carpenter, has been from first to laettha raflaeticiii of tha 
I by which its Study baa been directed. StUI, araiy true geologist 
will bold what is most accepted in opinion or moat venarabie In 
name subject to modificatioii or reversals at the voice of one new 
autlicnticatodfact Tbe advocates of '^intuitional beliefs," of expe- 
rieiu c as the solo source of knowled^, or of common sense as Ihe 
ultimate and faudainontal ground of appeal, are at no real variance 
in thU particular matter, d<^ do we see that mneh is ^ned to Dr. 
Carpenter’s cause by brining in those well-fcnown tustiaotions of 
thought, whether in coinbinAii<iu or adiagoidsus, in rebuke of what 
ho dooms the most besetting fault in tbe philosophy of our day. 
Our belief in tho uniformity of nsture must ever underlie etreiy 
pruci^sb of phybical experiment or speculation, just as tbe truit- 
woithincHS of our faculties roust lie at the basis of every mental 
nuemtiou, being os inuvh implied in tbo denial as in the aasorrion 
or their truth. But whut is the ground of conviction in either 
case P Dr. ( ’arpenter evidently thinks be has made a step when 
ho has laid it down that ** this coufidi.iit anticipation is not justified 
by any aboolutc neccMilty of imtore, but arises entirely out of oar 
in her uniformity.'' Wo know out of wliat arises the power 
of opium to Act pcnplu asleep, according to the scholastic formula. 
Wo should bardiy have expected the President of a meeting like 
that at I trig lilon ti> bait on his way to make a point like this. Nor is 
it altogether cunHiBleut with his opening reprobation of substituting 
niaii’a coucoptions of nature for natiuro herself, that We find him 
resting with satisfaction iu the conclusion that " to each man of 
science nature is what ho individually believes her to be.*' Is 
it tho whole restdt of Ids indignant censure of Uie puffed-up and 
egotistic scitdisU of tho day that sciontifie truth is no more than what 
each man of scieuce trowoth P 

There is more force and consistency in the later stage of Dr. 
Carpenter's reasoning, in which ho traces our reliance upon the 
trustworthiness of coinroon sense and scientific infenmee alike, 
not to any one set of oxperieuoes, but to our unconscious co- 
onlinatiun of tho whole aggregate of our experiences — ** to our 
reliance, not on the concliudveness of any one train of reasoning, 
biiton thocoiivergonceof all our linos of thought towards this one 
centre." More forciblo and progressive still is his remark in tho 
spirit, if not iu tbo languagis of Darwin, that “ tho intellectual 
intuitions of ony one generation are the embodied experiences 
of tho previous race." We are carried a step onward, or Wo should 
SUV, historiciilly spowking, a step backward, toward tho prime and 
ultimate origin of tho belief in question. Bat what if tho nbeolute 
and original form of this belief lies really as (hr oft* and os low down 
in the Older of things as thu origin of life, or tbe primary ioipulso 
of motion P Wiiat if, in tlie earliott dawn of couseiousness^ wo 
toko our belief to nature, at least us much, as truly, and to tho fuU, 
an we draw it from horP What if ws have here but one 
moro instiuice or verification of that groat law of unity or mutu^ 
mterworking winch, in thu earnest peroration of thia address, is 
spoken of os onorating throifgh the limitless extent and 
variety of tho nnivureo; alike in the.inofganin or tmeonscibos 
ngeneies of matter, and In tho epemtions of organio, vital, and 
ctmsciuus force ? Inflnits and inexhauatibU aa ore the " posri- 
biUties " which nature may have in store for man, her nikdstar 
or interpreter, it ia ever m the directiott of harmony and unity 
that their joint maiou rightly tends. It is to Mind, as the 
address end's with saying, that " both the deep-seated instincts of 
roan and t)ie profoundest resoaiches of pbilosophy alike point as 
tho one and only source of power." Nor need we fear but that the 
laws of mind ore ultimately in truth tbe same— in nature^ man, 
and God. To speak of the formulae wbioh from time to time 
embody man's empirical ideas of nature, of God, or df himself, 
as " laws " rocchatucal and solt-ncthig, excHiding or rendering tm^ 
necessary tho power which alone can give them effeoti is to 
exalt the mind of man to the exclusion or disparageBumt ef 
the co-onlinate, or rather over-ruling, power, upon vriiich both 
nature aud man depend. Such may bh the tendency of a nar- 
row and hard, but not of a numerous or kdluential, sect ef the 
philosophy of our day. Though modem sdenoe, ^ as seeking ex- 
clusively the order of nature," separates itself more and more^doly 
from ihetdogy, ** which seeks its emm/* there is room and hope 
for tbo working of a higher and more oomprehtosive sebooL 
may have for its task and its glory lbs ootrefarikm of laws or 
truths which as yet seem to have neither engunoa msasurs her 
design. I'hilosophy and religion may build up rids by rids t^ 
preofr of that stup^doui whole of many parts oontemplatad by 
tbo poet. 

Whore bodf Nature fr, and ffofi Ibssoil 
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Wjpi in eteor mUek , vm Iia# to^ 

Ufwielt JEhr^ $» fiDgiw imm H > Im wm Id tl»e lUfl ^ 
fltiftDgm; not D mrdi of Eug$i]i, othoC «nj tcn^D littt thli 
YiuwigQ of tko couDtrji to to twi totofdi among thai* whom 
thdvIhiTQltor comm Mom, Sodi dtotrioto ooo miild, if one 
CfVittd, koop litddott team tlm goocml polw and rcrenl tibdr 
1«iDg to tnom onljr who aro woi^v. fiui unluclcflv w know of 
no •>stem of IraomiiMmry by whtob we can pam on knowledge to 
the one otom without at tomt potting it to the wav of the other 
clettu Oqr only hope to that, fay o h^py inetinct which they not 
uneommonly dieptoy, they may read our toviuUon as a warning 
and keep themaelves off of their own fVoc will Wo wUl venture 
tlien to MOfiKost to tboiie who mX out from home with Home reason* 


Ineltod down npop: but to ^Bni^tood ito two bold wastm towM| 
both BmpMaM otti non ewtly aSkOi ha to w 
axtopt ehnyehva rf the biglier wnlu and, standing as it j|w on tti 
outoKlrto of a mere vdliige. ano placed on ono of the 
pietUfwa|uo of eitea, it is a huildtog wbtoh would oali to itmlf no 
•maU share of attention in any part of the world. 

Betting wtida Dtotklrfben os a viffaga, (be throe towns have each 
of them a character of its own oonfomnible to its own peculiar 
htotory. Mhrhurg was the dwotUnff^ploca of a tomporal prince ; 
its steep to therefore erownad.not by an episoopal ohuroh or an 
episcopal palace, but by the castlo of the Landgraves, The great 
etiurch of Elisabeth, the church of Conrad of Marbuiw, stands 
at the foot of the height and not on its summit Limhutit, for 
somo centuricfl at laast, was thp possession, if not the dafcning» 
place, of an ecclesiastlral prince, of the IMmata who was also 
Arch^Chanocllor of Gaul. It was ndthor an Imperial city nor 
the capital of a iouipi^ml principality, Tho ecclesiastical olemcnt 
to thoretore predominant The minster and Its attendant buildings 
sit side by side as a strrmghold on a r^a:k ] but tbero to nothing 
the gorgeous display of temporal magnidconoe whtou 
we sea iu the cpiscopar palaces or Trier and Wiirtbhrg. 
Wetslar had neither suirttual uor ieuiptiral lord ; a free eUy of the 
Empire, tho )>eor of Koln and Franicfurt, she bad no King but 
Caviar, and no smaller potontato might onthrono himself M a 
master within her gates. A litUo way beyond them site had 
her lior evil ueigblmur, In the shape (»f the fortress 

crowniug the bill which soars above her ; but within her gates 
tho objects to bo studied are her gates and towers thomsolvss, and 
the picturesque winding sti'oots climbing up tho liilt crowned by 
tho minster and the open space around it. It was only to the 
latest age of the Empire that Wotslar became a chief seat of ioeh 
Imperim power as still was loft, when such causes as were re- 
served unto the hearing of Augustus, or of tJiose by whom 
Augustus was dlri>ctly roprcsiMitod, wore deddod--<or at least 
argut»d<^withtD her w'alK and when a poet who survived the 
Empire hold, or might have held, a brief at Omsar's jiidgnicAt- 
sfHit Dut the cUarai^tar of an Imperial city is impressed on 


t^mristi seem hitherto to have bad i 


to keep quite away, 


miw be found within eeey reach of anothur region where tourtota, 
a^ ctasees much worse Uian tourists, do greatly abound. At no 
giwed dtotauee from the Kassau watering-places, at no £r^9a^ dis- 
tiuice ilrom some of the most hackneyed poiuts on the uhine, lies 
the upper part of the beautiful valley os Lahn, one of the moat 
pictur^ue regions of the old Frankenlond, a district fully answer* 
ing, to m pomto to tho description which we have just given. 
Wo aie hair afraid to talk about it, for £bar Mr. Cook should at 
cnee go and ** open it up *’ to tlm Bridsh public. Still we oaunot 
witlyiUnd the temptation of saying somewliat atiout so beautiful 
and so historic a re(rion, and or luting out what there to to he 
there to those who are worthy to suToy it. 

The lumka of the Lahn have lately heen brought into more 
norice than usual by reason of the festival held in those 
parts in honour of tfie famous Minister Von Stmu, the sooond 
roonder of the power of Ibrussia. And one of the picturesque 
towns of the district to familiar 1^ name at laaat to eveiy devotao 
of Goethe. For was it not to tho free Imperial oity or Wotztor 
that Lfittchen out the evor-memorahle bread aud butter for her 
brotlmrs and risters while Dr. Qoctbe was practising the law of 
the Empire before the Jieu fmkafnfMrgericMt And to another 
part of too town the curious may still ^ shown the very house in 
whteb the luckless wight who boro the strange name of Jerusalem 
committed the rash act of shooting himself Wo oonfssa that our 
svmpathies are more deeply awdkcued by the memory of Von 
^teiu than by the memory ot Lhttohen ; bat, heUar than either, we 
like to carry our thoughts btek to days before either the Minister 
or the poet, to days^fore there was sitbor a JReicfukimimtrm 
gerickt to pUad bufure or a kingdom pf Prussia to aet up agaliii 
and when there was no danger of a frso Baron of tho Empire 
beii^ swallowed up either by a hVeneb Uopublic or by a Duchy 
of Nassau. We pais along the picturesque valley with its ranges 
of hiUs on either sido^ and the level of the plain itself broken by 
isolated recka Bach island peak, each rocky promontoiy jutting 
over tberivei^ hss its own to^^nd. its own living nmmon^in the 


over tberivei^ has its own to^^nd. its own living memorial in the 
shops of towi^ or castle, or chumii, or monastery. Am^nelmrg to 
still tegrant with the memo^ m St. Bonifaoe, The bauutio 
Tooke of Glciberg and Felsberg are etlU crowned bv theto ruined 
towM But some spots denmud aloitger stay and a longer notice, 
and among them the three towns of Marburg, Wetslar, and 
Limbujg, with what we may look on as ito dependency of Diet- 
kirciuMi, miy ihirly churn me first place. Eann of these towns 
stoode nobly over the river i etch to rich to ite eurviviqg ancient 
bnikiingsx Marburg eepedally hae a douhle soarca*of attraotkm 


WoUlar from the begiuuing. Marburg to a city of prinoes; 
Limbunr is mainly eoclorifistical ; Wetslar, small us It to, is, every 
stone or it, a city of Emperors, 

Of the four churches which wo have brought iogi:ther, Diet- 
kirchen and Wetslar are the only two whiob retain any portions 
of unmixod Romanesque. The internal lot^k of Dietkiix^heu, with 
Its plain square piers and arches, and the single round arch of iU 
trilorium, is, as so often happens in Germany, unworthy of the 
expectations which are aroused by tho picturesque clfoot of its 
•ito and its towers. At Wetslar the Komanesquo part is of very 
small ex((mt|butit is of the bighoat possible value; it roiiitou 
of the original west front of the church, which lias been pre- 
served in a strange way through tho Very fact of its being 
destined to destniotion. Tho wliole church, from the west waU 
eastward, has been rebuilt, and it Is now, both physically and 
theologically, divided into two, being portod asunder uetfreeo the 


theologically, divided into two, being portod asunder betireeu the 
two prevalent rclimoos. The nave, a fair example of what the 
Germans call a liaUmkirche^ one with tho nave and kisles of 


bmldings; Marburg eepedally hoe a douhle soarce*of attraotkm 
to tbft possesaioii at once of a church and of acastle pf the highest 
interest Wetflar, berides its picturesque site and the hili-fcirt 
whiob looks down upon it hu a church which has gone throu^ 
tome of the stiingeat ohimges of any building to extoteooe. At 
limhuig almost the whole interest gathers round one stogie 
building— 4he mow caftbedcsl church. A^ no better proof can there 
be toehow bow much msy be done by the diutoe of a mi^eirio 
eite and by that vuriety of outllno in which the Getmaa aiuniteot 
surpaMsd oU othesa wben w« see so saeU a church ae this, on 
a scale fiw helew that of Wells or lieveford, standing fiwth os a 
rival of the genersl eflhot at ooce <tf Lincoln and of Durham. 
The ebuieh is ftoislufti with seven towers, a plan desigiiedat Wto- 
chesUr and half eovc^d out at Loou, but wnicb hen et limbusg^ 
as at Bouen, smam in its toll perfeoUoo. Its south side lisss like 
IdoeeUi over the dty ad its toot, while to the north end east the 
eluiiuh end itoattelimtoidldint^^ those atDmrhem, the 
locbwhktoosudiaimfbeiivar^ The whole pile ee eewi lirom the^ 
bridge ^ wt end as seep toorn the toot ef the pmeijatoe on 
wb w it shttdik ess lealh^amoeg thegmeteettrium^of theert 
of sffriUtastmiPOiq^^ iU the fiM sight of Umbuig them is 
periMipt wssnsto hma$ of di s spf shs tm s n ies the eye fm takes 
to imsoiaBpoaUte stoe^ We Ims hssvd ef the seseD toweia^ 
k vm have assn ttsss to engwvtoim aito we aie a|to tosttoe<^ 
wr Uvalto to doteriv# tbit the chnasi whleh to asewned with 
snsh a.diidssa mnit he oae to take its ptoee emsngthegMot 
-s fThtiitauiflWi Jtot ihie todtofl seen BMsas ewiviiril 
ynm M *» tMei iHiiMNt tvwHMMnt ovt. 

Itote tf a biiBdtog,whWi emto-totNettofitomast ptotMesqneeiisii 

dtoiSilyii jif Itoeusisie.. lie estolBfee Dim# 

kimka»ataiids im a li to I to eeit aej|,s hpM 

. . dpf #wi>.rf» 4 u uMei* * 


Germans call a BaUmhirehe^ ono with tho nave and kisles of 
I equal height like Bristol CtotbedrsJ, and containing some fine 
ffooiuetrical windows, is umd for rroteataut worship. The 
Catholics keep possession of th(» choir| and the two parts am 
I divided by a most stately roodlofL This choir, contrary to nil 
German custom, U lower than tho nave, and the work is of earlier 
date, tho windows showing tracery in ito rudimrutal form. It is 

f ilain that the work of rebuilding began from the cast, and that, as 
he builders got wsslward, theur ideas enlarged, and they made 
their nave on a grander sealo tlisn tbidr choir. When they came, 
a generation or two later, to design their west froui, tbclr id'iiui 
enlaigcNl again, and they nlannod a magnificent facade with two 
i kifty toweis, and a stately double portal between them. The 
I west wall was now to be ad vanctni considerably hi the wei(<t, aud the 
I length of the nave was to \m increased by two bays. To this plan 
I of course the original west front was to give way, but the builders 
I had the discretion not to pull down till they had built up, aitd. as 
I they never finished buildfing up, they never altofrvther finished 
1 pulling down. The new wo»t (jMnt was begun, ito w^alU were oarrieii 
I up to a osrtain height all round, and itssonthem tower was finished 
; aa much as many other Continental toweto are finished-^thakt is, 

I It to complete as a square tower, but lacks the crown of iui spite 
or octagon. But the cvnlral coiaparinieut got no higher than 
the portal, and of the northern tower nothing but a*mers stump 
was built Meanwhile tho ancient front was (ouchod only sv 
far as was needed for the building of the southfurn tower and 
its junction with the nave on that side. This involved the 
destruction of the soathem tower of tho old front, but 
left the Dorthem tower and the great central doorway, llie 
church therefore has now two imperfect IVoiits, one behind the 
othar-^-ths soittkinyi tower of tho lotar, and the norUiem tower of 
Ibesarltoir froat, bring In a comparatively finisbed state. Thaic ftom 
our point of vtow, we trust it may always letnoln ; we could ant 
wtok to see the riiincb solarged and toe kter tomt fiatolied ol 


Ike soariftoeef tkajpmkme lelics of Bmaeiisaque work whiob lurk 
Mdadr T3tofioflfismtM«rtoMeftluMwblrii^^ 
riMUImtoritood to set very esrlyf but which in Germany ore 
edtoielMto|heekvisekMtttiy|4wearlytotim Biitthe 

dstoknl doDsssM darida, oud mvUed by a shaft, is nn« of ib» 
iSiMMWMgiw of tiM ilwki. Tfce wImiIo k rich with urtutuunt 
tai l W S aimAt*, lat tfwnwigMj w wMakk, wMle tli* wolrai 
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from wbicli Spoier and Odlnbatueb drew tbelrmoddi. JUWomee 
• an Imperial cit^i the capital of the one eduniit b the whole 
building aasumca what we may perhaps venture to call the Im* 
penal form. 

Tn chronological order Limburg comes next The church, 
rni.*«ed in modern times to cathedral rank| ia throughout a per- 
e tain pie of the German transitional style ; the stage where, 
oiiUiile at least, the general look and feeling is still Hoiuanesque, 
but where nearly every arch U pointed. The details of the west 
front show plainly that it belongs to the thirteenth century# | 
but as far ns the general outline and flni.'«h of iU towers go, it 
^ight have belonged^ to the eleventh. Within, the piers, though 
their arches are pointed, retain the square massiveness of toe 
Ilmuanofque, but the upper portioifs are and, in idea at least, 
much more advanced. Limourg, indeed, has some points of like- 
ness to IjHon in internal treatment as well as in extomal outline, 
lioth have the same double triforium, making a fourfold instead of 
threefold division of the height ; but at Limburg, aa so often in 
Germany, the lower triforium forms a real nailery designed from 
the beginriing. The internal treatment of the central octagon ia 
most akilfally managed, and the whole inside has on appearance 
of diraity wnich might have been thought hard to reach in a 
church on so small a scale. 

Marburg is, on every ground, one of the most famous chtirchoa 
of Germany. Ita connexion with the history of St Elizabeth and 
with the early daya of the Teutonic Order, its wealth in tombs, 
pictures, and other ornaments, the shrine of the sainted princess her- 
self among them, ('ombino willi ita singular perfection os on example 
of the earlier German Gothic style to make it one of the most 
typical churches of the land. All of a single date, except no 
doubt the finish of the two slightly unequal towers, the building 
gains ns an artistic study what it loses as a matter of architecture 
history. In Marburg there is nothing to be spelled out, ns at 
Wetzfar: there is a work, perfect in its own kind, to be stiidiod 
and rated at its true value. It is a thoroughly German church, 
a Jlallmkircht with apsidal transepts; no one could for a moment 
take it for a French nr an Euglisn building. The merits of the 
AiTanfl^roent, the equal height of the nave and its aisles, ns com- 
pared with the several stages of internal elevation with which we 
arc more familiar, is fairly a qiicsiioii of taste. It nit^ perhaps 
bo said that, at least os we see it at Marburg and Wetzlar, it 
gains in ligiitnosa but loses in dignity. The treatment of the 
piers and airches at Marburg is most successful; that of the 
windows and the external treatment generally strikes us as leas 
so. We cannot blame its dosignurs for not choosing the heavy 
roof which seems to crush so many churches of this type, as the 
choirs of the two great churclios of Niirnbtirg. T3ut surely the 
arrangement of Wetzlar, where each bay of the aisle ia gabled 
and contains a single large window, is bettor than that of 
Marburg, whore the gables are hipped, and the whole circuit 
of the outside is cut up into two ranges of small windowa 
]*>en in the apses, the Hpocial German arrangement, the tall 
narrow windows, so glorious at Aachen, and which may fairly 
stand their mund asan altonmtive arrangement Uiside the circling 
chapels of fVance and the great cast windows of England, is at 
r || Marburg forsaken. To us it seems that two or more ranges of 
f windows, unless they roallv mark two constructive stages of the 
building, sin against the first law of reality. The arcade, tri- 
forium, and clerestory are properly marked by three ranges of 
windows, because they are three real stages of the building ; here 
at Marburg, the whole height of the church forms but one stage, 
and it should therefore have but one range of windows. In 
Itmuaneaque apses and transept fronts wo indeed soe several ranges 
of wimlows one above the other, and the etTect is thoroughly good. 
But why P Because, though they do not mark any actual con- 
structive ranges in the apses and transept fronts themselves, they 
are continuations of real constructive ranges in other parts of the 
building. Also in Uomanesque, a style without tracery, windows 
must ever bo small, and u window of the height of those at 
Aaoben or Wetzlar would be impossible. It struck us at the first 
gUuce, and wo still think, after weighing the matter, that the 
arrangement of the windows is a fault tnroughout the Wutiful 
church. 

Wo have no room left to speak of the cjistle of Marburg. We 
will therefore only say that it is no more ruin, no more predatory 
fortress. It is a well preserv^'d mediioval secular building, worthy 
of the site onyrhich it stands, and of the church on whicli it looks 
4 owd. Its vaulted halls, its chapel, its windows, the architectural 
details throughout the building, deserve real artistic study, and not 
mere pietun^ue aduiirHtion. 


GROUSE. rOUTICS, AND PROSPERITY, 
that the Twelfth of August is marked with a white stone 
by the fortunate people who can ntlui'd to ciyoy it, it is 
curious to romeiubcr fix>m what very recent tiniest the great shoot- 
ing festival datw its origin. Fashion has done much' for it, and 
atoatu more, until at last Ibo masses who never share in it have 
oome to regard it as a national institution. NaturalW, as Julv is 
Mowed by August, the Session g^ws out as the groiuM ^mes in nor 
dare tbd ntret autocratio of popular Ministers dream of preloniina 
bd^nlioti b<^na the morning of the loth. Grouse, as is known, 
ilfiit m M man, and if you do not shoot them early in their 
fwO) aot attend your leisure at the end. The hareheat 
orltioi feel that it ia idk to pretest against 
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the predniia|OT that condemns nmny a womlaijig meaaa re to aa xa^ 
timely /ate. Tne haidest-woiktDg^gfiahmaii Mlievea in hoUday% 
seldom as he may enjoy one; field spoitaare undsratopd to be a 
grand specific for cobwebe on the brain, and the moois are believed 
to be a more hradojg school for our public men than the stuUte 
We grumble at nauonal blunders and shorteominga, but in 
most hearts we feel aa honest pride In the rough-and-ready statsl- 
manship, soldtorsbip, and diplomacy that always puU us throogh 
somehow. We are j^rpetually oomi^ to grief m mattan of detmL 
We go on committing lache$ to which our generous coDscienoei 
hasten to plead half guilty, hinting in advance our readiness to 
pay down millions by way of atonement if needful. We organise 
expeditioDB regardless or expense to avenge oar8el*~es on some 
remote potentate who, secure in almost impregnable fastnesses^ 
having taken umbrage at the negligence of a Foreign-Oifice dark, 
has shown his displeasure by locking up a missionary and a 
traveller. We are always crying out about economy ; and we 
keep up the most costly army w the world, which we loudly 
declare to be the most inefficient. But somehow the army, like 
our other institutions, has generally done its work, although it 
may be in an expensive fashion. We have had a snocession of 
incompetent Ministers at homo— witness philippics of the Oppo« 
dtiou and leading articles pasnm. We have sent out diplomatists 
to be overreached and bamboozled by their shrewder nvaU, and 
the result of it all is that England has attiuned her present highly 
satisfactory position of power and prosperity, while her purse seems 
to fill the faster for the perpetual waste. 

Wo believe in the national pluck, vigour, and resources, and, 
above all, in the system of training that uovelops them. We have 
our theory as to why our somewhat haphazard statesmanship and 
strategy should have yielded results so brilliant Our governing 
classes and the men who give an impulse to the commerce that 
fills the Treasury to overnowing have always gone to school in 
the open air, and wo know that it is not the boy who pores over 
his books in ploytime and prides himself on the propriety of bis 
well-brushed jacket that makes the most conspicuous figure in 
after life. We do not say that there are not advantages in passing 
one*s holidays as Oontinental generals and statesmen do. You 
go to your country bouse with chestfuls of books, blue, green, or 
Yellow, and master after an early dinner an enormous amount of 
knowledge that may one day prove useful. You associato with 
kindred spirits at the waters, and discuss by the Bruunon of a 
morning, or on the Casino terrace of an aftenioon, subtle questions 
of campaigns, political and military. No doubt you have your 
reward. Knowledge of a certain l^d can only come with 
assiduous study, and must always have its value. Of couna 
you are loss likely to bring to grief the country for whose des- 
tinies you are responsible if you have forecast and discussed in 
advance each conceivable contingency. But the other system haa 
its advantages too, especially when contemporary politics are 
full of surprises, and pregnant with unlookM-for emergencissi 
A Minister startled by a telegram reaching him at his shooting- 
box finds hi^ nerves already strung to dem with the difficulty 
that hss risen of a sudden in his path. His first fresh, clear, 
courageous instinct ought to be worth hours of dull Cabinet 
deliberation. When b a great engineer more likely to strike 
out his most brilliant and original conceptions than when hU 
brain b still working from habit in the accustomed grooves in* 
the innocent intoxication of the breezy air of the mountain^ pos- 
sibly dashed with a suspicion of brine from the neighbouring 
ocean P The rank and file of Parliament in their degree prefit by 
the regimen that invigorates their loaders, and the nuillouaires of 
industry and commerce temper their spirits for the cool daring 
speculations which have maae the fortunes of Eoglaod together 
with their own. 

We do not exactly mean to say that the grease are the guar- 
dian spirit of Enfl^d. England flourished when the grouse 
was as rare in Knglbh markets as the bustard, and a tboreugli 
English Minister lute Sir Bobert Walpole freshened himself and 
his vigorous policy on hb Norfolk partridge ground* Bat the' 
moor and the oill, scarcely known in those more easy-going days^ 
administer to our more jaded and effete civilbation the stronger 
tonic which it requires* We remarked at the outset on the very 
recent date of the great festival which is now. so popular* Even 
at the bomnning of thb oentuiy the Highland lairds bad but the 
faintest glimmerings of the treasure they possessed in their barren 
mountains. ABighland gentleman shot, and made hb keeper shooL 
and his housebola was sated with game in the season, as it had 
been with salmon some fifty years earlier atilL If a stray trateller 
ventured into those melaniffimy wilds, and chose to bring his gun 
with him, he might have a turn on the moors almost anywhere 
for the askinff. In any case he found game everywhere cm the 
inn tables although there might be no beel^ and. only salted 
mutton. The boat, by understanding with the ibnctionaiy whb 
combined thekeepmhip with a variety of otiier avbeaticm% kn^t 
always send a gun upon the bill, if he desired to aup^ lib 
Those days should have been tiie goldmi age of the groooe. whstt 
an occarional fiint slBgle-berrel was the only weapon tiiey Juki to 
dread* It b true that^ as even the animal c reati on Jim 
been exempt frdkn the primmvai oune^ it was net a& s^ 
with them, then as it might aeem now in the re t reepee h ^ ; 
winged and foisr-fbotsd enemies fionibhed and 
have neverdone alnee* l^es^ hawks and hHi% 

a llHir «|te' 
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otgiubtfid vmmtm in th$ «ufy ii«ob of ih^ '^hfo wlid|o 
eofo;«ofloooomiU,kkMap bjidiiglobiidi^fell ftattotlMidiidllp 
Toll of qoidi-diootbgi qmck 4 oodiiig oenm flroqi m meo ihol 
agfttnst eoch otlier to turn tho potugitpliii la the papon tfow 
mliion and actooM oowpifa agwaat the biida. The temo imu m 
id Hc h foroierljr ww their beet eafeguaid haa beoome • iKingof the 
now that HigbUnd reilwaje ead ewiit eteeamm hate eeta- 
llubed ooamittiucatloins with the great Southern network of linaa. 
Thof are acrupuloudy preeerved from illicit raids, and their miiutal 
eneiniei are rigorously nroscribed everywhere beyond the limits of 
the dear foreata But they are only preaarred ns the calf is cher- 
ished and fattened for the knife of the butcher* They fall in late 
August as pigeons at Hurlingham, or autumn leaves in Vallam- 
brosa, and, useful in death as b^utiful in hfe, they play no insigoi- 
ficfukt part in contributing to tho greatness and prosperity of 
England. 

It may be prejudice, but we boHove there is no sport like grouse- 
shooting for the tolerably active man, well advanced past middle 
age. Even if he have the head, be baa neither tho limbs nor the 
wind loft him to dear Alpine crevasses, to grind his way up inter- 
minable moraines, to scale ioe-walls, and biilnnee himsoif on giddy 
ridges. Ho may be no seaman, and may object to having lu« en- 
feebled constitution renovated by internal re\ olution as he is nn'luK^l 
on the heaving billows. E\en if foxes camo in with grouse, ho 
may have lost as much in nerve as he has gained in weight 
liow-country shooting is not to bo despised, but it becomes 
rather a stnun than otherwise when you must labour over the 
turnip drills while the languid air lies nea\i 1 y on tho Hat between 
the hedgerows. Comparatively few men past hfty are HuflieieuUy 
certain of their aim to caro for the long break -neck stalk, now 
crawling in tbo ioe-cold brook, now running like tho animal they 
are after, on the vague chanco of missing a deer with a shaking 
band. But every one who has the money and tho iimo can find 
grouse-flhootiug suitable to him. If ho citrcH for heavy bags sod 
easy walking, there ar «3 the great barren tablelands ntrotching 
away on the level, or rolling shglitly on the rise towards the low 
ridge that bounds the horizon. If he Ukea fair but nut excessive 
exercise, he may select his lodge in some valley among those 
upholds where the litfal puH'^ of air change into a cooling breeze 
ns ^ou saunter by easy zig/sgs up the gentle ascents. Hut if 
you leslly desire the s^irt in perfection, you must rent your moor 
amnng the wild hills on tho Northern waterriiod, where, rising 
from the zone of the grouse to that of the ptarmigan, you may 
fea^t your eyes on each bare-scalpod Tisgidi in tho glorious 
panorama, embracing evorylbing in its scope from tbo yellow oom- 
riclds In the remote lowlands to the my distant haze that roMts 
ou the green rollers of the Atlantic. What a life-inspiring change 
from Pall Mall pavements, and close Cominittee-rooms looking 
oter the lead-coloured Thames, provided you don't draw too 
frcelv on your pluck, and link doirig votirFfnlf irreparable injury in 
the Arst excitement of your intoxication ! You have bi'ats of a 
dozen or fifteen miles as tho crow flies, whore you go meandering 
afuur vonr dogs up hill and down corrv, over ro(ks osgl pr<ripico«, 
now leaping from stone to stone in a*half-<lriod torrent hod, nrw 
scrambling with bands and kfieo>4 and painfully drawn hp^ath up 
some rugged natural coriidor. Mitiis are in nlonly, although not 
in superabuDdaTico $ all of them already well grown and strong 
uiMiu the wing, save here and tlier© a second co\ey «)f ♦' choepers 
wliioh you spare with their anxious parents in charitable contempt. 
Ettcli comer that you turn opens up some fresh euchanting prospect, 
as ditlurtmt from the brick h and mortar among which 3 ou liavu 
been vegoiating through tbo early summer os is tho uiountaiu 
breeze from tbo taiutixi atuiosnhcro within tho bills uf mor- 
tality in the normal plav grounds of epidemics. Here aro tbo 
rt mains of a bhuBtud piue v, ood on a shehered alupc, and lower 
down a group of gracoful birches>-a uolonou.'i spot for black 
gauio— feathering down on n stretch of soft emoratd turf by tho 
riviilet. There is a wide bruren plain, redeemed from utter soli- 
iudo by a siugle shepherd*© shieling, stretching awi^ to where 
the she^ walls of rock drop into tbo deep blue laae that lies 
sleeping at thoir feet. Then comes the uiid-dar meal, when 
you make your frugal repost by s^mie diamond of (00 desert, to bo 
fiillowed by the woU-earned siesta, when you sink back as the 
extiiJguisbed cigar falls from your lips, and dream dreams of tho 
worries that are past-idrcains that ore followed by awakening 
to the delightful reality. know not whether grouSe may not bo 
doomed, as outraging the communUtio tcndimciia of an age which 
dotiounoes the reaerviiigof special recreations for tbo plutocracy , 
but we are stiiw there is a great deal to bo faid for thoir careful 
preservation on national and material^ as well as selfish and senti- 
montal, grounds. 

TOCTHY AVD SEWA<2B. 

W £ have aU read much in prose and vene about the Tweed 
and its tiibutaiy streams, but it bas not perhaps occurred to 
nr to consider those nvers kt the necessary, but unrooiantic, point 
of view drainage outfalls. The Commission on the FoUiiUon 
of levers has lately published a dMCriptJon of the basin of the 
Tweed which may scarcely harmoidie with some other descrip- 
tions of the Mie locality with whkdi we are familiar. Tba poM 
caU a river dear or pvQ^ jtnit aa thdf oiU a man ftjong or a vromao 
ialrv— 

0 mt IMet, ea Iky iOvtor ilib 
the glaiing Mthftm Uim aeoipfai 
Ee loom sleiMal WWT^ 
iJhngli^ wiMaad 


fysrimheshiiig ceiMwd to deisri^lo In* 

deed, it haa hebome so great a iroiaiaea that nobody would ride 
ttpou its beaks who could poeribly reaoh hie deatbaUA anetber 
way. The Tovlot is polluted by town aewsge, linnid leibse ftom 
woollen manuftiotorles, dye-woeki, and tanyaia% and alau by 
dadeia and spent hark. voof\o who dwell upon a rimrb bank 
seem to enpoot that it wlU carry away, not only all the liquid 
filth whiob they choose to pour Into 1]^ hut any quantity 
of solid refuse us well. No doubt a river can put away a 
good deal, and probably nobody ever explored n deep hole 
by diving without lludlng an old pot or kottla at the CotlA^m 
of it But, still, them is a limit to tho opacity of every 
stream, and the on tiro sewage of Hawidr, combing with dndvrs, 
bnikeu crockery, pots, and kettles, seems to be rather too much 
for tho Teviot. That bold moss-trocar William of Poloraino 
would have dune much to serve the Lady of Jlrauksome^ but wo 
question whether he would not have hesitatod to ibid the modern 
teviot below Hawick. liCt us bear a descriptiou of the Tweed 
just below the cimlluence of tho Galawatur, and dote to Mohuse, 
to which place Dcloniino was sent. A residout at Melrose tuhl 
the Commirriunors that in hU time the TwcchI has alwa)S b^'ou 
tilihy when the rnor I** low, but uf late years it has become much 
worse, and in sniiinier-tiino now the stench uf it is odious^ and the 
cidour uf the water very had. On Satunlay aftomoone it ermu's 
down blue, rt*d. and green, with uuis^ea of woollen stud ftuat- 
ing on it* There H a wuir at Melrose, which craatos a 
groat pool, in which this stufr sottli^. Tho result is that 
tho bed of this ptnil has heoomo perfootly filthy, so tlint 
if a dog goi's into it ho coinos out just as il' he had oscaptd 
from a d3e-\ai. The Clalawater Ims the credit of bringing mo-t 
of this iiupurit3r into tho Tweed, and indiuHl that unfortunate Id tie 
stream siuius to ho poiTectly overwh«*liuod with uastiucss. Tbo 
ConimiHHjmierH call it “ tbo dirtiest of llio affinents ** of the Tw«Mn|, 
Tlieru is anolliMr sirttaia, e\on m(»ro Ihoruughly oousoCrated to 
poetry, wluch hae hdlunUt unji)3rid a better fule.<-* 

■tWiiit'rt Yarrow Uut u rlu*i Iwrp, 

Thiit KluiiVi tho (lurk htlU iiiuk'i ? 

Well, wo aro gkul to any that It i» sldl nut much oIhc. Wo(' 11 * a 
nmnufiiolmiefi, dvo worlH, paper iniUs have not yot been •• te- 
bhshed along its ImnkM. Hat it is dcAtuad t(» nhiire the fate uf i ^ 
wster ri\ers. and it 30U wdsli tu «e(> it ia prNtifx* purily, you had 
botti>t not delay 3 oar mmI. lu holais are gn ea and iu str>'aai u 
sweet; but some iHaiteri>nNlng eapitiihst will doubtlosa soon redmu 
it to the condition oi iiie (ialawater ur (ho Tuviut 

Oh ! swidiv c«n Musd my duppio ,;ri y rtetnl, 

Wlac'h drinks el two fevlbt cluu \ 

and it inny bo hoped that there me still fast hordes in Huecleiif^hN 
eountr3r, although tla^y imty ha\o 11 ddik uhy to find clear wuti t 
Soiii(3 of the mauulai tan IS huldly asscitud that it waa nut th<*3' 
who {HillaUd tho nvirs, but the (mmiua with thoir sa'l 
nmriuio and sheep-wash; but snalyuiN whs against this the*'.) 
Hheep-wuNhing Ius(i ualy a (ew da\s, but woul-wn^hing guM ua 
all tho 3eHi. Hy a cureitiu fatidity the f^eadiT, whun AVonh 
Wiirth has aku Hiatt d soiluHidy with the (ialawaUT, is altiKHt uii- 
polluted, but nob'sly ran ltd I how Jopg it wiJ) nnaaia ou. 'Jiiu 
naiHiifice, however. iiin3 in (niut becuinft uaheainblo. Ktery mariu- 
frutuiei requires pure water r<(r lim wuik, and if tbo stieam Hliedi 
flows oust liiH door has ls*( n polliitwl, he aiu^t fetch cluur WM-tei 
from els4»wh« le. It would seem to be almost ns cheap tu lease 
the streams as nature made them, nad (u dlstxjsu of refuse oUierwii<ie 
than in their channels It would Is) vam to ask romnnidal 
IMJoplo to consider the poetical or the nicturesqUB, hut il 
really desenes altculiua that, if the rmtaral b**auty of this dis- 
tnet bo d« stroked, tourists (r(;)a America and England will ceii m 
to visit it, and then the liutids and rnilwA}^ will boeom*' uij 
pMhtahlo. It will, at any rale, be nccciuipry to amvml the qu- ta- 
Uun» of the guide- bm^ks : — 

^ If Ihoij i^onM \1* w fair Mriruic 
Cio viol It \>\ the pJktiMn(>oilio;ll(, 

But (Ui Dot /^o on balui(l.(3 lu^lit ; 

bocauiMs tho istink of tho Tweed will poison 30U. Tho river Rqaiit 
who conqduinul tliat 

AM ti( AM Impri^r riM insidi n 
Mix With my pdiJiittid Mtnftiii, 

has doubtlevA been lung siiico improved away from the baal.a i.f 
the '1 cvioi, but if ho fOinKiiu>d there, ho wuufd know by this lone 
what pollulem r^ ally umans. He wax, we think, dispiim- i to 
put ‘^rathi-i too fine a point it” to suit this distrn t In 
)iio(h*nj lime. Tho Ale, thiongh whedi H^duraino rodf, rema ns 
hitherto imcu/iUtminahHl, but tbo Jm|, whudi Jiko tbo AUi is a 
tnhuiHry of tho l<\ioi, has 1 >«m*ii reduced to tho condition of a 
aaw«'r. Wo do nut know whcthei tho water spirit Would (ual 
any maidens’ learii in the Jed, but be would certainly find tluir© 
I town sewage and liquid refUNu from woollen mauuiibdtones, dye 
works, iHijy ards, skiniicntA, fllaAightor-b^msos, gas wurks> and shtaq)- 
diu inaDufat turioa. 

The Clyde, wliu*b is laden with filth beytmd coniputiitioii bt'foru 
It joins die s©s, is, in its upper reschea, and for looro thim two- 
tbGdsof its oounne, one of the most buauUful of JdcottUh 
It wslftTi pleasant upland paslciral vaHcys, traverses rich nud U 1 trio 
hiwliiid kod^pos, falls through auriipt and rocky wot/^ied 
dtfilsa, and in mis portioii of its course, some uf (he 

fifiSit xiY«r issiMMy bi the UimyL Nowhere is thore a gruati^r 
ietttWl Ihlsr that which exisU between the unpolluted wahis 

asikrsa Iiamilt4% and the 
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foul and Atiuliing fluid to which they hm been changed not 
^ twenty milo.^ b^ycind that point The UommUiaioiMM from whom 
• we are V|Uotiiig grow ^oBitivoly olo(j[n<n»t in doaeribififf the nastincse 
vt the Within the apace of k few atiiMiroey rnty, river 

pollution in exhibited in olmoat all ita forma, ai^ may be wit- 
ueaaed in every ^degree at iuteuaity. Thie eb^e, which takes 
place so rapidly us the river passes certain points, has nearly ail 
oriaea within fivlng rccollecUoiL It is not very long idnce* the 
Cl^do, even at Glasgow, was comparatively clean. Now its water 
is loaded with sewage mud, foul with so wage gas, and poisoned 
by sewage Wfwto of every kind. The caiwi of this change is to 
1)e found in Uio onormous iiicreaso of population imd of manu- 
focttulijg ioduAtry which during tho ptust geueration has beim 
witnessed in Clydcsdiile. 

Wo will not examine the condition of other rivers. It may 
fiulUco to bSy tliat wherever manufacturing indiwlry pn^vails there 
is on abomiuablo iiuisfince. In truth, this qucsiiciu of sewage^ 
however dwtagreeablo, will force itself into notice one of flje 
most press! tig uuestiunA of the tiino. The In^auty of otir rivers 
has been Hpoiloa, the fisb in them have been killed, and the water 
has been reudiTod unlit for use. All large towns polluto the 
water which cotuch U> them noturolly, and nro forced to bring other 
water lo IIumu artilicially. It is contemplated to take the water of 
''still St. Mary’s fiako/’ wducli bolongHto the basin of ths Tweed, 
aud carry it to Edinburgh. Jn like manner it has been proposed 
to cany water from the lakes of Wales or Cumberland to London. 
Jiut before iln .so violent intorferoiicos with tho onlor of nature are 
iittemnt*!<i, it might be well to try tho ellect of allowing nature a 
fair olmncc. It has already been dtitermined that tho Thames 
shall not ho polluted by tito sewago of towns upon its banks. .\iid 
when these towns find Hint they must diMpose of their sewage 
otherwise, they will doabtlcMs cmitrivo tho means of doing so. It 
is said that by sewage irrigation large crop.sof grass may be grown, 
on which cattle may be IVhI. But although sowago is a nui.onnco, 
and meat -is Hcarco, it has hiilmrb-) been alniust impossible to 
employ tho one in producing the other. Yet thorfe Commisrioner.s 
agree withothorauthoritios iudoclaring that sewage can bo profitably 
applied to laud, and that there ia no other truslworthy moHUs 
of getting rid of it. It is said tliat when u large broudth of land 
cannot be obtained near a tcovn, a procoas of iiltratiou may bo um- 
ployodi for which a few ncpis of laud, properly preparotl, will 
suifice. Tho latter process is de»:liirod by these Coumnasiouors to 
bo olfoctual, while the former process is not only eflectual, but pro- 
fitable. As regards tho refuse of manufactories, which b usually 
much mnro poisoncjus than aewage, manufacturers Uniniselvea 
would bo glad to be placed under a goneral law which should 
compel all alike to adopt moaairos f«)r disposing of this refuse 
otherwise than by pounng it into rivers. Tho pollution of the 
Thames concerns Loudon only, but the pollution of " Tweed’s 
fair river broad and deep " concerns all the Knglish-Aneaking 
world. Americans have aubscribcd to tho rebuilding of Warwick 
Castle, and they would doubtless subscribe, if nocoHj^my, t(» 
preserve tho purity and bojiiity of tho Tweed and its tributary 
streams. If this object had been proposed to tho enthusiastic 
!i ausembiios which toasted the memory of Sir Waller Jdcott last 
year, It surely might have been accomplished. 

havo u viViun ofijur own ; 

Ah ! wly blktiuld >vc niidu it ? 

Wo have dreamed of tho fair-tlowing water of Teviot, and 1st us 
not allow oitrctslvcs to behold tho hideous defiirmity of a dark and 
fiotid stream. It wore better never l<i crc»as tho *8iV)1tish border 
than to run the risk of finding "another Yarrow" from that 
which bore burdsu to tlie Lost Minstrel's song. IJut it 
cannot be that the process of defiling and doforiiiing nature 
will continue. Ac the prt'sont rate of progn'sa it would 
soon be nucossary for A Englishman or Scotchman to croAS the 
Bea in order to behold anything that might deserve to ^e called a 
rivei. Wlien things art) at tho worst th<»y must mend, and nothing 
con bo more di^gusiing thou tho deacription in this Report of the 
condition of the Galawatc^r where it join.s tho Twtnsd abtive Mel- 
rose. The fiend who at the bidding t)f Michael Scott built a woir 
across thou Tweed, and aaked for another job. might find continuous 
employment in keeping this river cloou. Ir be wei-e very trtniblo- 
•omCi he might bo ordered to wash a man who had bathed in it. 


TIitK KUl-HKATES VALLEY lUILWAY. 

T hat " England is an Asiatic Power is a favourite doctrine 
with those who think it necessary to give some reason, founded 
on higher motives than avowed slotliond se]fishuess,foraavocaUlig 
the modern Manchester pidicy of total abatiuenco from European 
politics. If we may not altogether admire the use which is m^e 
of the plea, wo cannot impugn iU truth, mw altogether deny its 
validity ; and it has at all events over tho naked baseness of the 
" Perish Savoy ! " principle the advantage of decency j it does le- 
coguiM the oxistence of such a thing os national duty, and national 
jtespotifdbiHty for tho exercise of the groat powers and the use of 
the ^eodid opportnnities which Providence has granted. It re- 
^OgnlMS these things at least in name nud form, even if those who 
fl^hqr^thb phrase ore not generally moio eomset in their teal fat 
of Engle’s duties and tho mointenanoe of 
in Ama thitt the ohi-hMhioned etatfamMi who 
1 lo moke the gte«tne» of our (Mental Bmtm 
mm lil hone. Ehgbald le a gtim 



Power<--‘tli6 greats^ If she chooses, of gh Asiotie Powets— end 
enjeys in that position such opfMWtttnmss notional gmtnem ond 
of unselfish beneflcenoa os have naelT> if ever, Adlen to the lot of 
a ruling Slots or domlnont race. And, os the mhrtssiit^ tim finest 
empiro in Aela, ond the stronger and mote ohrilixed df t 
rivak between whom the hegemony of the continent is now ^ 
and in whose bonds iU future lies, she cannot, withcnit o phip 
dereliction of dn^, without proving herself momlMly degenetoio 
from her ptisi and intworiby of her present, abdicate h^pirosaioiml 
influence in Oriental pc^litios, or leave them to settle themselves or 
bo ecttlod by the sword of the strongest, as she bos of late seethed 
disposed to leave the affairs of LuivipA Every queedon tiiat 
aflects tho stability of a lending Aamtic Government, the rise or 
decline of a nation, the djatribution of territory, oven the intrigues 
of a Court or the slow and tilent progress of hostile diplomacy. Is 
of as diu^p concern to the sovereign of India es are the like 
matters in central Europe to Austria and Germany, or oi the foie 
of Holland and lielgtum is to France. Above all, she is intimately 
affectud by the policy and the fortunes of tho two principal Mohom- 
uiedan Stuleii,by tlm tendoney of tbeir foreign aluanoea or leanings, 
by tbi.'ir mteriiHl development or decay, by everything that con ren- 
der them ii!i easier prey to RusHian aggression, or a stronger barrier 
against it. Hiie is interested in them, too, by a more unselfish 
title; by her obvioun mission, or, in American language, her 
manifest dujrtiny, ns the civilizer of »Southem Aria, the prospective 
or pojMible iTsbjrer of its lost prf)Mpt!irily, tho developer of iU long- 
oeglected, but still enonnous and practically mexbaustible, re- 
sources. Ami farther sho is intoTcstmi in them, directly and im- 
mediately, as they llo between horself and her Eodtefti posseaaions; 
and as their friendship or enmity, their civilization or retro- 
gression, may hinder or help comniuiiicAtion between the sonreo 
of her Mtrongth and tho seat of hor power— may focilitato or retard 
the train^port of British troops, artillery, and material to India, 
aoA the establish iricnt of a tiiiito along which traffic may paSs 
more rapidly and rc^adily than by the 8uoz Canal and the Ited 
Bea, nud tho existence of which would thcreforo tend more tluin any- 
thing else to open un India to Tlritish capital, energy, and enter- 
prise, and to open to Indian industry and commeix'e, qaickened by 
their influence, tho nnirkots of tno West Those, then, who 
remind us m cinphntically that ICnglaud is an Asiatic i’ower must 
in courihteney allow that nothing that materifdly aflects tho 
fiirtuucu of Asiatic Turkey can bu matter of indifference to her. 
Those who, on the grouudf that our future lies in tho East, bid us 
n^gard with undisturbed tranquillity tho conquests of Germany^ or 
tho encroachments of Franco, must on the same ground admit 
that wo mi much more de*»i>ly interested in the advance of liussia 
and in tho stability of th^ iVirte ; that, if wo can afford to sit still 
while Prussia acquires tho command of the Sound, it is because we 
are more intimately concornoil in the security of the Bosphorus ^ and 
that in proportion as we think loss of the balance of power on 
the Rhine, we are tnoro iinpt>lled to watch with anxiety the 
balance of^ipower on tho (Caucasus. That tho principlo in 

J UHHticm has not been thus carricKl out, the complaiuU of 
ndian statesmen, the unopposed progress of Russia, and the recent 
abHiidi>nincnt of the Poite at a critical moment, sufficiently prove. 
That a certain number of English public men am olive to tho 
groatuesB and urgency of our Asiatic interests, and contrive to 
compel tho attention of languid or pre-occapied Ministem, is 
tostinod by a variety of valuanle publications which the general 
public does not road, and by occasional questions and conversa- 
tions in Parliament to which, rignitioaut as they ore, it pays no 
attention. 

After the <)iic8tion of an overland railway route to Indio, and 
the Report of General Chesney on the Eupliratea Valley expbroi- ' 
tion, had been allowed lo slumber for thirty-five jeaio^ a Oom* 
mittee sot during the two last Besriona lo consid^ the subiect l 
and it has produced a Report in favour of the projeot whico has 
evidently been impaired in force and cogency by the lukewanuneae 
of the commercial and the reserve of the official memberiL but which 
nevertholess is worth reading, and is backed by evidence, not 
voluminous, but extremely weighty and well chosem and bfi^^ng 
a great pieponderance of authority to bear on the affinuative nde« 
That it would be of immense advantage to England and to India 
if the passage between them could be shoKaned by seven or right 
days, Tow will die|mte ; that the military importance of such 
a result might at times be inoaloulable, the Mutiny has proved 
beyond pc^ibility of doubh The Suez Gonal may le some extent 
have diminished the need for an overland route, but the Sum 
Canal may prove a precarious and inadequate reeouite fai tiaia of 
pressure ; that it should be stopped ritomtber for a tune is trot 
inconceivable, and in any cose a saving of seven days ii su^enl 
to secure an extensive preference for the proposed Euphiataa rail- 
way. That the latter might not, for some time 16 oomei pay cbm- 
meroially is so psobable that it is not likely lo bo andemken as a 
mere commercial mcalatkim fiul h appeam that tho Turkirik 
Oovemment ia wiilTng to incur the outlay if fin^^kmd wffl guiraoteo 
a loon for lbs amount; the cost of iho tine pcmmdby the Cem^ 
mHtee is aetimaittd by them not to olmecd ton friUtoba 
is stated by othm aa W at six and a-balf millioiiay and f 
tkm for conridcaathm is whether the valoo of Iho m m J 
in her capari^ at an AriirioPowei^ tenotwttith ril l^ 
that such a guvantoo Is likely to invrive. Of 
did not pay its workb# otpamMS, mid if Ih* 
we might have to m^oeiBa joavOO^ fiat 

if ^Porta ihnliTir toftBiiiiii ^ 

mi^wriligiwnt ahhh 









tUi would be the vetieet tiiAe^ end in which the pocMn^on of' 
eoeh e lioe woidd he nf Titon 

Inm Scutari to Beeped end Buaeexeh would eniMe the 
tewriler to leech Indie with e mltiimam of m tehhtt 

thftjouteetf Celeb end Ooniten^ hutformiiltni^iiiieeeucS 

N reh would be valaeleei^ end for oommeroe leee conveOtnit then 
the Suee CeneL AlUm with Ite tarmlnoe on the Eiohie would he 
Mt edrenlMMee etU^Uid eubject to Ihe conelodlve oldeotloo 
that H would be iehwespted Juet when we needed it moct Fbf 
E n yl lth puvpoee^ thn re^utfed Une muat have Ite North-weetera 
terudnue on the tfeditmeneen; end the choifie appeere to lie 
hetween Soedin (Sdew^ b the hi^ of Antioch) end Sceoderoon 
or Abeeudrette ; tlb former of whbh ia the leae suitehle p<iitt 
while the letter b unheellthj b the extreme, end moreover b- 
Tolvee e eeeUr peamife through e roimh end moueteinooe die* 
Irict In enner eeie the line would run hy Antioch and 
Alenpo to a mnnt on Che Eunbiwtee ; thence elooir the river to 
Begboed ; end theiun jmoheoljr along the Euphrateci nerbeM hv 
the left heeh of the ^ llu<iiM>ralt or tlie heignboornoodi 

termbelbg ptrobahly at Qmne, a amall port to the eottth*weHt 
of fiuMQnmi on the jRerifUo Gulf. It Heome to be generally agreed 
that it would not be worth vrhlle at preaiMit to alteuipt to carry 
th line to the eeidwerd ea iiw at Kuireclieo, wbem it wonid 
job the railway eyjtom of India ; but^ if the acbemo prospered 
and tlm route were found oouimmially profitable oa well oa poli- 
tically important, each an extenrioo would no doubt be maac at 
a future date. It ie obvioua that both the termini of the proposed 
lino would hdong. nnidicelly, if not tuchiucally, to Kngland. 
Both would be wholly beyond the r^ach of Itusilan a|i^»'<viou^ so 
Intig an Turkey is capable of eelfnlefouce, sjid both would be eA«Uy 
heldi and could only bo hold^ by a INivcr that is mistress of the 
Baea. The whole length of the Une would be perft^sUy safe so 
long as ws remabod on tornis of amity with xurkry end with 
Persia. It would pass through a c«niulry still ferule, though 
cooiperativoly desolato at present; a country whose puHt hiiitory 
shows that nothing but irrigfiUnu and diligent cultivation are 
uocossary to render it ono of the most pn^uoiive in tbovrorld; 
the seat of tbe powerful empiri's and popDlous cities of Ansyria 
and Chaldma, el'torwards the rkhest portiou of the Peraiau 
monarchy ; in latoV days, tbs cboimi ^eat of the Arabian Cali' 
phate. Neither Turk, Andi, nor native ChfiniiAU will ever by 
themselves restore even the sluidow of its lost prosperity : but if 
the railway should attract Eugli^h colonists, and if lihiglAod 
should be resolute enough to secure for t^em adequate pro- 
tection sgainsi local iyxmny, tbulr sltill and enterprise might 
before many years had pas^ devehm onco more tlie extra- 
ordinary resources of tbe soil, and lay tue foundations of a new 
agriculture and civilisation upon the ruins of Dn^ oMost in tbe 
world. They would find native labour available to a sufficiont 
estaut for their orimnal requirements, and would Attract in- 
creasing numbers as thoir cqseratioue and their w<>aUh increased ; 
and the railway would secure to them the onl v ruiiifdulog ruices- 
sity of successful coloiiiaatioo>^mM:css to tfie iimriceti* of the 
world. In this way the American railways carried, sofiietiiaes 
on tpeculatiom somotimes, ns in this cost, fur the sake of 
‘Hbrough’’ tramc, in advance of populatiuu, acA>«s unMcltled rogionA, 
Imve brought population with them, and created tiie indust^ 
whose they exist to supply. Bo well is tiiis understOf>d in 
the Statoi, that many xmlwayH have been made, chiefiy if not 
entirely, at the cost of this prospective ])opulati«^i— -a moieiy of 
( the land within a mile on either side of the Hue Wing granted to 
the Company, and sold by it to defray the cost of itlakiug tber<»Ad. 

A similar speoulatbm ia the case of the Euphrates Valley might 
and would cortamly asam, too haasrduus and luicertain a 
venture for English ca|utaUsta; but iu estimating tbe prustn*c(a of 
tlie road, the possibilii^ of making it tbe eontre of a (hmrishiug 
EugUsh settlement in ona of the richest countries of the world 
ougttt not to bo wholly overiookod. 

On the poUtinalana military value of the road the Keport of the 
Coiniitittee ii sUan^ or neariy so. But a rainnldat lately published 
— the imnslation of a paper writien in 1858 by an Austnan otfiesr 
of high rank, 00 the position and policy of Kuaaia in the East— 
sots tw point in the dearest light 'Umwia, argues the writer, 
as a gmaMnland Pow«r,)iatiirally and nect^scinrily craves an aocess 
to the sea. At present ahe has none that answers her nurpoes. 
Tbs Aietie seaborn is of coarse useless ; the conquests of Prussia 
put it in her at any time to dose tbs Hound, and shut up 
the fleets cl ttuastain the Baltic; and Turkey hekis the only 
outlet fimn the Euxlna. The nearest and most attmetive point at 
which tl^ masitime amhlthm of liiMAia could aim is of course 
CoQslantiiKmle. Bat neither Austria nor Germany could tcjlcrmte 
the oeenpatioa olBoiopeaa Twrkey and the tenum of the Bower 
jbaoohe Watti powerful a naMhoiir, and, for nilitary fsaaons, an 
attiuA on BcmrtanrimTplt wUte Austria mid (hmnany haim 00 the 
flank of the iimier would he a most besaidomi^ if not a ; 

I ^"vdespendet SESflaiiriae. Of Hus the Ooars have shown themaslves j 
so teawaii^ theit while th^ never hsTS reoouooedr and fmc^bably 


sanwiw whibh would aoahla bar irithent difiooUy to >mgjb# 

the Add of action the whefla dlMOM^foriw of la^ 

the utmost imporiim^ and be dectriTe of the Ivaue, Thtf 


of ^taia, as that Englend would not be endangered if Bskioi 
Henaad wars annexed by a Contineulal rival, aud helpea to 
the diet of ndlitary Bmpives also a great naval Power. Th 
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dare not lenounwy Mr oesigns <m Ck)nsiantiaople--em object 
of no less eager deabwto the natiou ehao to tie ruhm^thqy have 

rf late dii««rt>lWr *eA» 

paOuAiktkmm^kg^imA aiiligtbteied a«^n» dui^ 
aBth« <U»«rMbi. IW Wl •^•*5 

liM Afiatie lOMMte of Im IMHitamiMHo tm «tw 


oeuld not be better, more dearly, or more tersely slated than in 
this pamphlet (pstblkhed ey moford) ; and without an atrei|p> 
tive CQosideratton of Its aiffumentSi supplementing as they 
do the facts and supplying the omisMons of the rarUaoientiiij 
Ruport, it is hardly ponable to form an adeqiiate eonoeptioA of the 
magniluds and uigency of the question to whioh Ooneml Chestiey 
devoted iba best enorgies of bis life, and to which, just hefom its 
dose, he succeeded at mi la directing the thoughts of rnttesmen, the 
s^iention of l^ariiamonti on^ we trust, the interest of the nation. 


LBOAL KnOEMlOH. 

K E.\DEK8 of the newspapers must oflsa have been struck by 
the way in which psKicular forms of crime or ecc^utvicity 
seem suddenly to become prevalent. Now tliero is a series of 
peculiarly brutal murders ; then all sorts of imBicilo and incapable 
|H>ople go out in IkmIs in squally weather, and got drowned ; for 
the next few weeks, drunken husbands take t» setting unking 
wives on the fire to cool thoir tempers; and after that, i>y way of 
A change, we are horrified by the uows that our iif^igboours on 
all sides have acquired an uutVTulortablo habit 4if filling Uiulr 
houses with Urge py th<»ns, b<»a-cottatriotors, npea, lmb<K)ns, oarang* 
outsngs, and other ugly (»r tualicioiui nionsturs, wlu^ occAdcitvolIy 
get tired of domestic seclusion, and wander out into ibo sireots. 
I)uring thu next few weeks we shall, no doubt, have tbe mMud doss 
of ttcemenial shoidings. A fool sees a gun iu a oi^ruer, assum«w that 
it cannot possibly be loaded, points it in fun, and kilU s^>mo- 
bodv, bis mother or sweethoart perhaps. Tbi{» U an overyday slovy 
of the autumn months. II' the lend or-b carted permms wlio*^nr>i so 
troubled about dieliybirds and acrobats would t^e up tide nutcb 


more serious quealton, they might i)osaibIy do some good. A 
sound flogging would be a mild pomuty for the abomlimble folly 
of pointing a gun at any one ** in fun.*’ IHstwse has its foshioiirt like 
bontieU and orUioline,and it would api^ear that tho humours of (he 
mind have a similar tendency iu become epidemic* It cannot hove 
escaped observation Umt for some tune past the papers have been 
full of trials for iiUd and bn^nch of promise of marrfagin It might 
almost I/e supposed froja the reports of the law courts that every- 
body hod been solxed with sti uucontrolUblu psssjon for Ubolling 
everybody else, and that all the uimiiirriiHl mala adults in the 
c.(Miritry imd given tlioniixdios up madly to fltrriiig and jilting. 
Wo have not the slighu».it intention of discuyAi ng Any or (hiV« 
cit^/s, or of questiunnig (ho justice of tho venlict in any pnrtl- 
culnr instatuM*. We refer to them mondy ns ovideneo of the 
curiuun tim<hu)oy of »uoh thiugM fo uuuo itfu nidi. It is dilfirult 
to say whetlinr it is only an epiibmilc of vl<d(u»t llUgiousmws, 44r 
whnthor libelling aiul jilting Imve really bitcoine more pruvalrnl 
in KuglUh society ; but, on the whole, *we cannot help thinUi^ 
that tho former surmise is the correct one. ]l is diincuU in 
rt'iuiing the camcs wliich are rcuortod day after day to icsiit 
All iiiipniasiiin that the strain which is now being ptU on the 
law of libel and slander, iind alao on that of brearm of jiromlae, 
if Mitbcr more than tlwy can be exitectod to l/ear. WV Jtase 
certainly no sympathy with backbiters and slamb^v(«r«v or with 
faithless swrins. It im quite right that people should bo taught 
to keep a watch upfiu their * tongoes. Ji) (vtchnw idle 
oml to be very careuil bow they Mpeak lit of thoir jioighi/nurs, 
aud aliK/ that promises of inarringo hhoukl not W allowe^d to he 
lightly broken. But it may bo doohtud wliotlmr it d^‘/urah)o 
that a civil action should be twiei^Hl frum its iialural and legiti- 
mate purpose, and bo made tho means of inflicting punishment 
for small and n;;>t very easily defined offrnct^s. Tiien^ is also an 
obvious danger in onc«/uriiging a spirit of exoer^stvo UtigioiumeMs, 
and in leading people to iiungiue that tboy are cither hniud t>r 
entitled to sepk legal redress for everything that can W roustrurd 
into an injury to their feeluiga. What ia vulgarly rnlled ** taUng 
the law’’ of a man may he a pVaw/t retongo fur th/we who tutu 
afford it, and who, even if they full to get a rcrdicL mny have (Jk) 
satisfaction Cf( knowing that 'their adversary has b^icti siihjf;rdcd 
to much anxiety and exp^'nse ; but it can hartfiy Im rtipprtsml that 
reckless Utigatioo is calculated io promote social harmony and 
good feeling. 

It was predicted, when plaintiffs in breach of promise eaasf 
were rilowsd to aup^ in Uiu witoeis-box, that defomlanto would 
ccfTtably have a bad time of it; and tbei^^sulU of recant triab 
would seem to abrrw that there wore good ground* fur this haUcC. 
It will bo rameiubered that lu the memorable case of Bmriall r. 


fomptii ifpeiaah would probably have been su|H»riluous. It is difii- 
M to imagine Ike ddeodairi^ in an action of this kind, who, on 
mo omot .lkfomMo ooptuii&tim of bin conduct, has made a f^ol 
af Iflmaatf and fotteii a rioM to the derigna of an artful woman, 
iMiithm mi laaaiaiafliMr ini prcpowtaMflog appeawmee befors 
W jai^, jSf be loqfcf soft and aabaflilied of Idmeelf^ the juryman feel 
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that he is letting down their sex before the world | if h^ li bold 
and defiant, it is accounted heartleasoess, and la prattt certain to 
bo punished by heavy damages. Everything is againet aim. There 
may be good roaaons why he is justified in cndoavoiiring to escape 
from a marri^ with a woman who has perhana in many ways 
imposed on him ; of whose wont of delicacy, sonainilityi refinemeut, 
or^honesty, ho has become painfully awaro ; whoso parrot talk, 
sham graces, and false hair he has seen through as soon os the first 
glamour passed off ; but then it is difficult to bring these things 
seriously and impressively before a jury. They are things ham 
to prove from tbo wituoss-box, although they are probably 
things wliich an impartial person of tho least discemiiicnt could 
not be five minutes in the plaiutifTs oompimy without dis- 
coveriog. Tho smart flashy woman, who can droop her eyes and 
make good, play ^th her band kerchief, and who is just the sort 
of person lay a clever trap for a simple fellow, is also admirably 
adapted to produce an ofroct when giving her evidence in Court. 
Spoculativo attorneys, with an eye to a profitable case, inuy be 
trusted to take care that their client has suflicient schooling 
beforehand in the niceties of her part, and in tliosc sensatioofU 
pasaagos which are supposed to be most telling with juries, and 
to be not altogothor thrown away upon judges. It apjniars that 
a dead set has lately been made on tho fanners. In nino out of 
ten recent brcacli of proniiso cases the defendoiifs belonged to 
this amiable class, and perhaps it is not less signiticniit that the 
plaintifTH have usually been barmaids or young persons in n light 
fancy business. From of old tho bucolic heart has been pro- 
verbially soft and tender, and tho fanners of to-day are no doubt 
ns suHceptiblo as tlio sbephenls of early times. After a bl'i^k 
forenoon at market, and a comfortable dinner at tho ordinaiy,*' 
Htrephon is just in th (3 mood for a chat with (JJiloo in tho bar, 
or a little philnndoriiig with Diiphtie at her counter, and is pro- 
bably not too guarded in bis simple prottlo. 'rhe result is that 
he finds hlmsulf one day depicted in thrilling liiugiiago us a gity 
and ruthless decoivor, and has to pay over a sung little fortune to 
tho shrinliing dovo with whoso gentle heart ho has so cruelly 
trilled. There arc no doubt cases in wluch it is possiblo to form 
a reasonablo estimate of damages for breach of promiso, ns, for 
instance, whuro the plaiutitV h»s given up a situation, or spent 
money in proparationa for the wedding, or where her counsel take 
their ground solely on the material advantages she would have 
enjoyed if tho defendant Lad marri(Ml her, and ask componsation for 
80 many gowns and dinncrH of which she has been defrauded. 
Bui if lacoratod foelinga are to be poid for, it would bo inier<\sting 
to SCO tho account mado out in detail. It is tolenibly obvious 
that the sort of women who do not shrink from the oxtujburo of 
ilttiir love nfiairs lit a public (lourt, and tho publication of the 
more ridiculous passages of their (;orrcs|)ondcijco in every newspaper 
in tho country, nro not, as n rule, the most sensitivo of thtdr sox. 

It is usual for judges in cases (if ibis kind to warn the jury 
against giving what aro called vindictive damages ; but it would 
seom that they nro not always indispostal to connive at verdicts 
which nro intended to punish the dedendant, aUhougli at tho same 
lime it is admitted that tho pluintill is not entifled to compensa- 
tion. Ill a recent breach of promwe enso nt (’hojjter, the jury said 
llioy desired to give just enough damages to carry costs. Tho 
only moaning which can bo attached to a verdict of this kind is, 
of course^ that tho jury do not soo that tho ]ibiintifi’ bus sutlcred 
any real injury, but they think tho defendant acted imprudently, 
and ftlioubi bo mado to smart for it a little. 'I'iie smuo funda- 
mental misconception of tlio meaning of a civil suit undorlir'S most 
of tho voixlicts %vhich are ilolivored in actions for lilnd. Tho por- 
8on libelled raiely obtains more than a fuw HhillingH or a few 
pounds, which is ns much ns to say tiiat ho is none tho w orse for 
the hard things which have been said of him ; but still, as a matter 
of soolal discipline, the ibfendant must pay a fine. Tho practico 
of allowing costs to suitors who have pvacti(*ally failed to 
make out thoir case is a dangerous encoumj^CMnent to specu- 
Intivo actions. It may sometimes be lU'cesftury for a man to 
vimiicato his character by on action for libel ; but, as a rule, 
»idt8 of ibis class only give a wide currency to observations 
which would otherwise have been quickly forgotten, and which 
in all probability never did tho person to wliom they woro 
upplifid any substantial injury. It is seldom thnt any one resorts 
to this kind of protection w*ho does not feel tliat his character 
is already in a qiiestionanlo condition. It would appear that in 
the case of libels a reaction, b^s set in against tho ovor-strain- 
ing of the law to which some of the judges have been in tho 
hfUat of lending themselves, and it is not iinprobablo that some- 
thing of tho same kind may himpen beforu long in regard to 
actions tor breach of promise. only legitimate ground ibr a 
civil action is that an injury has been done for which compensa- 
tion can be assessed in money ; and if it cannot bo fairly assessed 
in this way, tho jury have no right to look beyond tho claims of 
the plaintifi, and to consider whether tho gcncrid interests of 
society romiiie that the defendant should bo punii^hed. It is not 
desiraole that tho law should bo administoreci in such a manner 
as to encourago frivolous or specuUtivo suits. Some of the judges 
XMttira to be reminded, as Dr. Carpenter reminded tho philosophers 
jWghton, that common sense is, after all, tho basis of their 
atMeoi They are loo apt to forget that the objeot of the law is 
asake peaoe than to foster litigation otid provide income# 
A strong judge who had th#. courage to ii^# 
SA trivial easM end to laugh them out of court 

doj would render euris^ 


WETUOUTH AS IT WAS AND lA 

T he Special Oomspondents of the oewspapeze who have been 
lately called upon to describe Weymouth seam to have 
laboured, imder the mfliculty of finding that it is rather a ^fim 
place. It depends for its importance chiefly oo the memm u 
King George ill., and perhaps when many columns of ^ TMm 
have been devoted to the visit of the Prince of Wiles, it om be 
interesting to refer to the same newspaper for an account of Bk^al 
ddings at Weymouth in the year 1708. At that day Spemal 
Corret^pondente hod not been invent^, and the ooun^ was so 
used to the occurrence of great events that it had no need to 
up on artificial excitement over small ones. French war and Irish. 
r^eliioQ could not shock the Court from its dull propiiefy, and 
the King and Queen lived on the open beach at Weymouth m ap** 
parent disregoid of the possibility of the sudden appearance of a 
nostile squadron in the Bay of Portland. The biruiday of their 
Majesties’ oldest daughter bad been kept with the usual demon* 
atrations of joy,” which perhaps had oocomo rather too uaual to 
bo agrocable to tho person in whoso honour colours were diaplsyed 
and salutes fired The King, Queen, and all the Prin co aaea, with 
a numbcT of tho nobility, had been varying the monotony of sea* 
side life at Weymouth by an excursion to Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester, to see tho sports of tho country people, which were 
not over till late in the afternoon. ‘^ All persons of jovial, 
friendly, and loyal dispositions” wore invited to be present at 
these sports, which were held on the 29th of Heptemoer. The 
amu.^eiuent8 were perhaps too manifestly suitable to the tastes of 
a King whose serious speculations were, according to the satiriat, 
directed to tho question how the apple got inside tho crust of a 
dumpling. The handbill announced that a pound of tobacco was 
to bo grinnecl for, and a good hat was to be cudgelled for. A pig 
was to be given to whoever could catch him by tho toil, and a 
barrel of beer was to bo rolled down tho hill as a prise to whoever 
stops it.” There w^as also diving, wrestling, and sack-racing. At 
tho very time that the King and bis Court wore enjoying them* 
flolvcH in this homely fashion, an army was in tho field against the 
Irish robolrt, to whom a French squadron was striving to carry 
aid. Tho saints newspaper which deiicribes the birthday rejoicings 
at Maiden Castle announces that a British frigate fell In with the 
Brest squadruu on tho 24th of September, and was so nigh the 
flagship as plainly to perceive the troops on board of her. The 
squadron was so oncumherod, and sailed so very badly, that it 
was thought Sir John Warren must reach the coast of Ireland 
before thi^ French could approach it. This ofiicer had sailed from 
Plymouth in quest of the Brest squadron, and the Correspondent 
of tho comfortably adds that “ Lord Bridport is stationed 

otr Ushant to prevent their return into port” The King and 
his people were much alike both in their taste for amusement 
and in the imporiurbability of mind which enabled them to enjoy 
it in tlio midst of trumendoua dangers. 

We have been quoting from the number of the Dimes which 
contains tho otiicial announcement of Kelson's victory at the Kilo, 
but wo dwell chiefly on tho ordinary coudition 01 England os 
shown by tbo corrospondonco of tho xiowspaiiar transmitted before 
the victory was announced. The ** naval and military intolligonce^” 
as we should now call it, is brief, businesslike, and entirely devoid 
of flurry or bombast. A portion of tho North Sea fleet has sailed 
under Sir Richard Onslow for the Texel, while tho remainder is 
with tho Com luandor-iD -chief, Lord Dum^an, in Yarmouth Roads. 
It wos enough to announce that tho North Sea fleet was ready for 
SCO, and Duncan in command, to assure the public that all was 
well. In the previous year that fleet bad been so thinned bv tho . 
secession of disaflected ships that Admiral Duncan bad loond 
himself at sea with only bis own and another ship. He never- 
theless proceeded to bis station off tho Texeli where lay 
at anchor a Dutch fleet of iiftecn soil of the line. Tho 
mutiny nt tho Nore was not, like that ab Sheemesa, justified 
by the refusal of xessonsblo concessions to the seamen, nor 
did the mulinoeis display their patriotism by seleotitig for 
the mutiny a time when the enemy's fleet wee not ex- 
pected to put to see. But it was a remnant of the same loyal 
spirit whicti caused tbo mutineers at the ^^ore to haul down the 
red flog and fire a royal salute on tbo King’s birthday. This was > 
on the 4th of Junot 1797* Within a fortnight the mutiny was 
aupprci'scd, and in October following Duncan’s fleet, wil^ many of 
tho mutineers on board, fought the battle which terminated the 
existence of Holland as an independent naval Power. Napoleon 
proposed to employ the resources and situation of Holland against 
England, and it is possible Uiat hereafter some other ambitioue 
potentate may cherish a similar design. But after a eentuiy and 
a half of rivalry the Dutch wore for^ by this defeat to ladmow-, 
ledge that England bad finally gone beyond them in naval powen 
About tho same time Admiral Jervis had gained an eqnaUy important 
victory over a Spanish fleet, and therefoie it probably seemed io 
tho EoitOr of the Dmes enough to tell his leaden Chat tidsvetecen, 
now become Earl St Vixmen^ was with his fleet off Cadii lookkm 
after the Spaniards. As fegira the French squadron triddi had 
slipped out of BMt Sir John Wnrren would catch tbent^ A 
or, U no^ Lord Bridport waa mdj tat them when 
return to port In the meentime leO qa all be ^ 
lor a pound of tobocecb if we p os e oss the ftiOh|L _ » 

We 00 not 'indeed 'lomw wmoNoImA' 
drihijii , bitt if 'tim innieistDih hud 
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vpon t Utk wbieb iwinUea tliafe of veiling « pig b? hii greaood 
Tbo ^poita wm hold Ibrre doya ag<H *o<i W^yvaottlh it 
iRroiiden&g wfaonco will oomo the ooxt oxeltemoot^ whm a 
j^4Pownger artiToa from London briofring to HU Higooty the nowt 
f of Neuon’s rietoTT. Tbia now« had dooq dtdayod in tmiuiinlaaioii* 
The ship which ooro Nohon*# doapatch waa captured after an 
obatinate raiatanoo by a French abb of aupeiior iorcoi and a 
duplicate deapaich aeot overland brought the news of the victory 
Co England. The battle waa fought on the night of the let 
Auguat, and the official aanounoemont did not reach the Admir^tj 
tta& the morning of the lud of October. It ia difficult to believe 
that impoitant miellbonoe could have travelled ao slowly, and 
although the name of VtuMnardf which belonged to NcUoa'a dag- 
ahipi ia home by one of the ironclada at Portland, the ahipt <md 
seamen of Nelson's age are as obiiiolete aa the poatehaiae which 
carried the maaaenger to Weymouth with newa of the battle of 
the Nile, and by great exertions waa able to arrive there be&re 
the King went to rest 

Whatever else has changed in naval afTain, the nature of a south- 
west gale retnaina the same, and a gnlo, or little Hhcu-t of it, was 
blowing during the recent visit of the Prince of Wales, lie came to 
* •celebrate the completion of an undertaking of great magintudo 
and manifest utility. The Portland Breakwater encloses a secure 
anchorage of about i,6oo acres. The entrance is defonded by a 
fort at the end of the Breakwater, and the entire harbour is com- 
manded by works on the Isle of Portland, and both fort and works 
will be*aa strong as the resources of military science can make 
them. The Breakwater is built of rough stone from the quarries of 
Portland, which boa bi'eii excavated by convict labour. A 
acaffoldbg, supported on piles in the soa, carried a railway, and by 
means of it waj^ondoads of stone wore brought down from the 

r iry and tipped into the water. I'bis work has been pri>ceLHiing 
twenty-three yeturs. The iirst stone was laid by the Prince 
OoDsort, and the fast stone bos bueu laid by the Prince of Wales. 
A dcot of fifteen iromdsds was assembled in honour of tho coiu- 
pletion of an undertaking worthy of u groat naval Power, and 
creditable to the ongiueors who designed and cxccmbMl it. 
The money expended on this Breakwater has never been 
grudged by the most rigid economist ; and we bclievo 
that no complaint was ever made against the conduct of the 
works, oxoopt when it w*as said that the convicts, being well 
fed and not overtasked, could not l)o undorgi»ing very sav<*re 
punishment The Prince of WiJes and Prince Arthur come from 
Osborne by steamer fo^the solemnity, and returned there after it 
WAS over. They lunched at the (Gloucester lloUd in Weymouth, 
which was the favourite resid««nce of their great-grandfathor, and 
the country pouple collected f(»r a sight of royalty, although there 
was not offered to them the additional attraction of a ctulgelling- 
match for a new hat. Enormous sums of money liave been spent 
upon new models of ships and forts during the last twenty yours, 
smd even if the result be urisatisfiictory, there was no choice but 
to make the attempt We have got an ironclad ilect, and nub<aly 
seems to know exactly what it can do, whoroas whoti King 
Oeorga HI. uwsd to visit Weyinouth tho couiilry bad a 
fleet upon which it ouuld always thoroughly rely. Dm* 
point, however, which has been souicUines doubwd siKoiis 
to be ascertained. Whatever may he the form of ships of war, 
eeamen are rt^uired for their management; nor is it likely 
that naval skiU con evf^r be 8Uf^K*rr<aded by nifThnnicnl con- 
trivances. That wonderful self-reliance which enabled Nelson 
And his captains to make a suix^iissfui mght attack <in a French 
fleet anchored in an unknown bay was tho product of long and 
hard service, in which the seamen of those days contended with 
the elements incessantly, and with the French, Dutch, and Spanish 
navies wherever they could bo met with. But it must nut be 
Assumed, as some su^rHcial r<«aders of histoiy have aMum<>d, that 
the defence of the United Kingdom at that time was entrusted 
solely to the fleets with which Duncan, Jervis, flood, and AVeiNon 
watcDod with sleepless vigilance every movement of their country's 
Anemies. On the Cimtrar}',it appears by the same newspaper frr>m 
which we have already quoted, that Militia regiments were 
embodied under canvas *in England, while in Iroland an army 
was still in the Ibid against the rebels, whose hopes were not 
floally crushed until riir John Warren defeatedi the French 
AquauRUi near its destination in the Bay of Donegal 

The French ars in th« bar* 

Thiry*ll bs Imw before tiis'dsy. 

And ihs Orange ihtUi decay, tee. 

One French oquadron did hisch the bay, and landed the troops it 
|»iought| but they wece soon defeatod. If a similar attempt had 
bM mnie in the Bay uf Portland, wenmy be sure tbat the Militia 
and regular troops of the Western counties would have sufficed 
either to prevent or revenge an attack on the marine palace of 
King GeoiBe IIL, imw would the chooro fnm oudgel-playing toa 
mm miung couieet have been unweiooine to the ihen of IbreeL 
JPefbape U wa wexvinvolved in actual war with near and powarful 
unemie^ we abould ahow ourselves not xmworikj to lepmeiil the 
aaAioa whieh flellher Fmch hoetili^, Irish rebelBoo, nor even 
Che mnBny of its own fleet ognld femfy. InteUeoh 
SfugOeoige^ipL a^ his Oos^at Wcymoi^ nsMle lemee npm 
flgWOl - 

end SeiHad. . 


THE OW5K COMmmON MANIA 

TT has not been Mated whether the question of roaster and 
X slave," to use Mr. Ayrton's axprossive langtnqfe, has yet been 
adjusted at Kew, but most people, we imagine, will now be 
glad, If |KW8tbl«, to fliivot a painrul and repulsive Incident, and 
to hope that the scandal of the Director's rotlreroent may bo 
averted. We shall say nothing more on the pmoonal aspeots of 
the controversy, but there la <me port of the Kew ooireepondenoo, 
Toiaiing to the appointment of an assisiant to the Curator, whldi 
seems to dcs«*rve especial notice as an illustration of the prootioid 
working of the open competition syatem. It is a roost amusing 
and suggt^stive story, and roads exactly like a novel with a pur- 
pose. only it is all true. lAst summer it was discovered that the 
Uurator of Kew Gardena was opprossod with heavy and multi- 
fai’tuui duties, and it was therefore proposiMl that he should have 
an asMiatunt who could, if noccssary, take charge of the oocounts; 
and who should be " familiar with the routine duties of a garilen, 
and be rooogmred by the furonien and gartleners as holding a 
respouHible position." It wa« also explained to Mr. Ayrton, 
wlmotf (lersoiml exporience has probably supplied him with sums 

E Hiiiful reileotiuim on the siibject, that*' much tact and temper 
eing required in dealing with ganiouers ns a class, It Is above all 
things oHMjritial that the ebuk, who must mix with all those at 
K(*w% should lie a person who would command their respect." 
'J*ho Trooimry, after some correspond!* nee, agreed to the apjxdut- 
maiit of a clerk to the (.'urntor, at a bakiiy of lOo/. a year, rising 
to 3oo/., and the ni*xt question was how the appointmiuit should 
be made. Wlieu Mr. Ayiteii decided that (hers sbuiild bo on 
open competition, Dr. ILtokcr urged tliat at least thoro should 
be a (Kdection of cAndidaUis pi<‘viotiy}y to competitiou, iia 
cerbiin jicinonal qualilicaiions that camiot bo tested by com- 
petition are absolutidy OHScntinl to the proper performanci) of the 
dutii'H required.*’ To thin the Mrst UommisHiouer ropUed, that 
if tho perMm apixdnted did not give bAtinlaiqiou aunng tho 
fX^ritHi of probation, the appointment would ni>t bo conflriimd. If 
the mutter hail been left to the l)in*ctor nnii C*uriit<»r, they would 
probably have picked out a young man for thii ))1 acu, without 
troubling the (’ivil Servieo (Jomml«Mont<rs bido iiioie than hubjiut 
lam to a tent exiiminntioii. Thu whole thing might hnvu bi t u 
bullliHi in II week or two, and tho over- worked (Juraior would til 
once have begun to enjoy the relief he s^i urgently aiquiiod. Bui 
Mr. Ayrton was resolute in inusting upon an open compeiitmii, 
And of course the Civil Bervicu CommnuHioiiers backed nim np. 
The roHU^ was a long and emuplieatod corr(*e|H)nd«*nce butwi i ti 
the Boanl iif Works, Ucw (iardmis, the (Uvil Htfrvi(*a Utmi- 
iiUHKiouers, and the Treasury, and the ap)xihitmunt of an incom- 
pHt4*iit iindt r-gardoner wIjo was a burden to the demirtmenf, and 
hud U) be got nd of at the cost of half a year’s Halarv for ilojj^ 
nothing. At thin moment the poor Ciuator is Mtiil, lu fiur its w •» 
can make out, without an iissiiUnt. 

We wush wo Could print tho wiioki rorn^Hpotidence, it is so i Im* 
rai'teristic of the hlimi aiuI reckless fainith imid of the AuppoM* ri 
of the cru/e about coinpetitiun, uh w*dl as of tlni absurd wa> in 
which public depm I iiieuts coiilri\e to wawte time and stnth«ieMy, 
uiid to iiinke needlcM work for thciuHelves. It is difticnlt io 
iitiogitio anything more ridiculous than three or four great public 
ollires concentrating their energies for months together on a 
pelt) question of this sort, wliich could have been settled sUitighl- 
way without any fuss or diilieulty, and in the most SHllsIactoiy 
lUHiiiier, if it hiui only be«n left to the nuthoriUos at Kew; rmd 
then making a mess of it nllegulher. ft apisnirs that thuTreasitry, 
as soon os they n^ally iindentocxl the question, aupportiMl Iii. 
Hooker's prupoi»al ibiil he should liomiimto candidate u tMi 
examination, but this was opposi^d by the Board of Works and 
(*ivil .Service Cumuiishiuimrs, and iu the begiiiinrij( of Dmnnber 
the Treasury gave w'ay. The result of tho coinpetillnu, (oi wheh 
there was a special exnminulion, w*as that Mr. ftobert Kiuith, eu 
cx-gardeiior of Kew, was pronounced tho siici'ifcsful cftndid.»t<, 
and duly appointed. Ills arrival at Kow was reported iu the 
following hitler of the Curator 

Kew iitirdf*!!*, K**w, II Fftb,, 1871 

Sir,— III to Mr. K. Smith, whom juu hsve to run «i* * t & 

to tie* Curator. I bng to atate Ui.tt I hsvit thH miirmiiK * volairud to him 
fully thn duties amt retpofuiibiJitltM of tho apiMdutinriil, of whodi I fouiMl 
him ffilirnly i^iorraril _ 

lie then iiiforniMl jiir that if he luirl known timi nurii w*ir« the 
mtrnta of the office, hi would not have hecoiiie a r/indnliila. 

I coruider him utterh Uiiiittecl for auch a and ari quits St s h*tuf 

to had any employ nieiil for hUil.— 1 am, A 4 '., 

.hma HMiiiifCiJinsior. 

Dr. Uookor abm wroUi to say that Ilobcrt Smith a tastiinoniahi 
were wholly uriMilsfactoy, and pointed out tbat they did not 
includa oiie from himself, altbongh Smith had lor a rtion lima 
been ecn{doyed at Kcw. On referring to tho eonditbma of the 
emupatitum, wa find it laid dowa Umt ** candklatos will be re- 
paired to abow what preliiriin^ training or technical edu^ nhon 
Uioy bavo undergone to qualify tbamaolvoa for a altuatton of thn 
naturo^r and they rouat aatial^ tba Civil Barvioe CommiatiofierM nn 
tthia pmt botoe they can be adroittod to iha com lion. ” Vet 
oa ihii important pmni the ComrohMioueri never biok the 
trotibU toaaoiitain ttmafinkm of IL Smith's late eroployar, the 
Di m cl A r al Kaw. Bngliab eotnnoaition was one of the subjects in 
nrlMiSiiiilli paasnft? and the mt saoteneo of the first letu*r be' 
HIM* to tlM*Botfd of Woriw wm m follow*:-^" I 
toywif to fit. BodM M Tii*id«7 Bwnilnir to i»o«w inttnetioiM 
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in my dulifjfl, but neither be nor Mr. Smith JWitv 0$ yet giTen me 
any/' &c. Ti)e aceoantant of the Boant of Wmlni Wat eent down ' 
to examine U. Hmith in book-keoping. and regjorted that, baring 
ehowu him a liet of ofllce dutiee, “he womptly ftoplioa that he 
did not understand ndylhing of them, and that ne knew nothing 
whatever of odice buiuaeae,^’ 

^ In the fiMo of jdiie tlie Fiiat Commueioner in- 

eUted that K. Smith “aboakl ha employed and iiietructed in 
hie diitiei te eix mmittha^ imd a report made on hie fttnewi at 
the end of that period ’’ ^ though how a man could be employedi 
before being ineti aoted^ in duties of which he knew nothing, woe 
not explaiuod. Dr. J looker replied that he knew It. Smith 
to unfit for the place from “aotiial knowledge and gxpo^ 
rience of liim in the (lardetiH/’ and that it waa no partof hiadu^ 
or the Curator’s to ioatruct okrka for the Ciril Service. In another 
letter he thus summed up the caae 

I. A man who haa never kept ocooafiti ia aeleeted to have hfmde over to 
him complicated accounts involving many thoneanda annually, 

a. A man who haa never knpt atorea ia aelocted to kMn> and check niore 
acQQuntai and to nuperviae in uetnll the quantities and prices of sionw pur- 
choaed oiul dclivored and cooi«uined, 

3 . A man wliq^doea not spell correctly, punctuate properly, or write u 
good hand* is selected to conduct a general corrc^f^oudcncc. 

4 . A roan whose qiialideations in point of skill, quickness of apprehonden, 
naatntsa and ord^v, nuve nevor been inquired Into, is ssIhcUkI to arrunge 
papers of a roost iK^Urogejioous and uncoiuuion dtsK'riptiuu. 

5 . A rnon who up to the age of twenty-eight has never directed moo as a 
foreman lihnsclf is nrlectcd to direct foremen in mattora with wUch tliey 
ore more or lens familiar, wliilo ho Is not at all so. 

He also obaervod that 

to raise a gardener, who never had oven a second-class place as such, to the 
rank of clerk, over-pay liiui, nnd put him into ootiinuinicailon with Hkiikd 
foremen, for (ho purpose of learning from them how to c^ifitrol them in some 
of thoir most rcspouftiblo duties, would arouse their Juetidublo resontinent. 

Uptm ihk the Ikiard of Works asked the Civil Service Commis- 
aionen to re-oxamine U. Smith. Thu CommiseionerH repli^ that it 
would be “quitii (wiutrapr to tUeir practice and At variance with thoir 
prinifiplaa ” to ro-exunune a canaidute when once. their judgnmnt 
had been pronouneeii ; but they could not deny that U. Smith wm 
not renuired to pnKluce evidoncu on tlu>6o points which cannot Ijo 
tested f>y (^xainiimtion--*-i.a.| the evidence of toatimoniide rospecting 
his previous^ training, end especially his practical foiuiliarity ” 
with the duties he woii)d have to dieuharge. Tho Cotnmiasiuners 
were good enough to “ regret that a ci)rtificate should have been 
issued by them implying his posaeesion of practical qualifications ** 
ns to which they hna never mode the sJight&Ht iiiqui^, apd which 
competaut judges asserted that he <iid not poaMj.-^s. Ue certifi- 
cate had been granted, however, and, no matter liow inaccurate 
and misleading, could not bo withdrawn, it appears that it is a 
“ principle '' with tho CominieHioners to inaist upon *hoir own in- 
failibility ; and the only consolutiou they could offer to tho depart- 
ment which they had saddled with a uisdesfl and ridiculously over- 
paid lUMiatant wtii that it would he for tho First Coiuniissioncr “ to 
I his appointinont, if after six tnonUis’ trial ho should prove 
unnifipctent U) disoJiargo the dutioHof his situation thus cnliuly 
i^oring the fact that bo had already been pronounced incom- 
potciit, and had himself ad.iuitted tliut ho would never have 
appUod for the place if he had known what the duties really 
were. Tho Doaid (»r Works now iutiniuted to tho ostablisb- 
luent at Kew that U. Sniilh must bo taught and allowed a 
fair trial. This dinjw from tho (curator a letter pointing 
out that ho had nevtn- asked for a dork, but for an assiMtant or 
“ henchman ” ^ that It. hiiuith ut the best was hardly worth 20 a, 
a week, not looi. a year, and that ho could got the pick of the 
best men in Kuglanu for the salary uiferod by the Hoard ” ; and 
protesting against having his “ duUos, alrondv onerous, increased 
by having to enperinteud an officer of tho Board doing next to 


by having to enperinteud an officer of tho Board doing next to 
uoUilng.'* Dr. J looker oppcaled to the Treasury j the Treasury 
rooommonded Mr. Ayrton to cnucel the appointment of K. Smitli, 
and allow Dr. lloiiker to choose a man tor the plaro, remarking 
that, if by the n'quisito probation you menu that U, Smith is 
entitled to be kept on trial until the end of somo indefinite period, 
however oompletoh ho may have proviui his nufitness^*, my Ixirds 
do not oonsiaor that view sustainable,” Tho appointment was 
accordingly cancelled; but whether the other recommendation 
bos been carried out does not appear. It need hardly bo said 
tliat, if the head of an important rstnbli^liinent cannot be trusted 
to fill up a salxxrdinatv ofiice of thi.'i naturej^ subject to a test 
examination by the Civil Service Commissioners, he is clearly 
unlit for the pisition ho occupies. It should be observed that in 
this cose two persons at least wore very ill used — tho over-worked 
Curator, who woa deluded and mocked with the pioiuiso of 
assistauoe, and whose work was rather iiuureiised than oimintshed, 
and would have boon very much increased if ho had not refus^ ' 
to toach an uuder-gaixlonor bookkeeping, arithmetio, English 
tomp^Kdtion, Sti\ ; and tlie unhappy candidate, who was tempted 
to ofifer himself for a situation lor which, whan he knew the 
ditttieB, he candidly nronounood hinuslf unfit, and who has had 
4 q endure the buuiiliation of being dismiNeed, and of hav ing 
Ifie dddcieiioine ditcossed in a publro oorrespondeuce, PeriuS 
m jroiid mult of this ineklenl has been that it has dmwn hZ 


mult of this ineideni has bean that it haa dmwn hZ 
Bjitioa CcMumissioiiaia an admission ^fjth July) that 
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for the competitioii”; for which small gltiam of oommim Isnse^ 
better late chon never, there is reason to Se tbahkftil. The Orntf*' 
missioners have certcHnly had a very sharp and himitlinting tesanii. 


THE EXPUL810H OF THE JESUITS. 

T he decree of the German Pariiament against the Jasnils is 
evidtiudy not intended to be a ^ndnnt fitlmmu They avemaQF 
to be expelled from the new Empire, and great is the eonetsiaetiow 
of tha whole GetuUoiiii party, ana indeed of IHtMiUQtttatte pfelatei 
and the k'ltramoiitAnc press throu^out Europe. That the blew 
cannot now be averted appears to be milta imdentoed, and there 
are indaed hotuaim fears entortoinad that Cathedie OovarnmeiKn 
like those of France and Austria may follow the example of tb* 
Protestant Cabiuct of Herlin; indeed, the etrietly Oathetto 
Qovemmout of Bavaria hod, many years ago, set them the ezampkir 
The opposition accordingly now takes the finrm, not of petli- 
tions, but of protests ; and as protesters have no dirfcfily plan* 
Uoad aim, but simply desire to relieve their tortured ziMHiagn 
somewhat after tho tfiannor of the much-enduring Mie, Qamp 
when she doclorod, “Thom’s my sentiments,’* they may natu- 
rally allow thomsolvos considerable latitude in the choice of 
language. It is not politic to swear at people whom you wkb 
to ixifiueocs, and it is at b<^st a work of si^rerogation when you 
aro going to knock them down. But if you nave no chance 
! of porsuuJiag, and cannot uso year fists, there is a certain satie- 
faction in lotting them know very distinctly what you think of 
their cimduct, moro eapociolly if you can take tho public luto your 
coufidenco also. It appears from a manifesto just issued by tha 
indignant Catholics — wo hardly know whether to bav of Elsw Qr 
Alsace — that this temptation has proved too strong nir them, and 
the tiro long kindling within has at length found outward vent. 
Our hesitation as to the nomenclature oHses from the dreumstonea 
that, while the mamkmmU issued from the episcopal palace of 
Strasbui'g to all tho ]mrish priests in tho diocese is in French, tba 
accompanying protest, which they are remiestcd to sign tbem- 
sh^lves, got Higned by their congregations, and r<*turn at ouce to the 
Bishop's secretary, is in German. It was perhaps thought best, in 
addresniug lum^tics, to uso lui heretical tongms However, tho con- 
tents of the document aro of more interest than tho language, and 
it certainly is not open to any imputation of niinolng matters. 
What, then, ore the essential points of tho grievance alloge^ by 
tbe sigaataries P 

They begin by observing that, if they kept silence while tha 
Catholics ot Germany were presenting memstor petitions against 
the new law, it was not the silenco of intliderence. Most 
auiplmtico]ly did they agree with the emphatic declarations of 
their brethren; and* now that the obnoxious enaotinont has 
become a law of the Empire, they feel constrained in tbdr 
“ Catholic conscience ” to put forth a solemn nroteat. Tho 
religious carders nnd congregations belong to the organism 
of tho Church, ns tho nobler lucm here belong to the human 
body: which suggests a curious phyaiologi(‘Bl inquiry aa U> 
tho vitality of the ecclc.sinstical body in the ages when tha 
nobler membora were aa yet non-exUlont Tlie founders of 
these orders “ are the heroes of Obristiaii faith and lovo,” end the 
Church is always and every whoro their debtor. Thoir prhiciplea 
and tlieir works aro known to tho world — rather too much so, some 
critics of the Jesuits might think. For tho last twelve conturiea 
they have been xuodolH of Christian iaitli and morality, 
protestors go on to observe that tho religious working among 
them are ot their own flesh and" blood, and that their intcresta 


ikutl aymnathies aft bound up together. They then reibr, in zstfh- 
tation or the nlca that the law against the Jesuits is not directed 
Against the Catholic Church,, to the language of official and 
olticious journals, full of abuse of the so-called “ black company,** 
of the Holy See. and of the freedom and unity of the Churah. But 
it is not so much to repudiate these insults as ti^ve teatlmony 
to truth nnd right that they lift up their voice. Their view may 
bo expressed in a few worw: — “Wo see in the law offolziiit 
Jesuits Bu atuick on the fineedom of oonscience, the freedom of 
the Catholic Church and of Catholic families. Wo indignantlj 
protest against tho canying out of a law wbii^ injum 
and revolts two hundrea million Catholics in their inmost 
and holiest feelings.*' A protest not very dissimilar in ol^le 
and time bad Wen issued a month before, accompanied by a 
I long-winded address to the Catholios of Germany, by the 
Carman Catholic Union^ in which the new law is attacked on five 
diflerent grounds. It is on injuiy to the Otmrch which haa 
approved tho Jesint Ordqr, and a menaae to aU CaAoUios aAa 
agwie with them ia faith and morals; it la an infriiigsimittl 
peraonal liberty ; it ia an act of iogmtitiida tomnis thops fAip 
have givea heroio proofa of eonmge eitd aullHiAVolioa ; It la A 
violation of public opimoa; and lastly it Is a distiuAam^ of 
r«ltgio!Mand|Mtl(ma|aBcbri!^» 1%ea4diemexpatlideda^ 
oUter topics^ iMudingtlm Old Cfath^ aioveiMAt|.whMii ■haiphr 
denoimfied, and incliidee an aUmia^ but aomewhat evdagupn^ 
expocitimi of the imm Mlatkim el Ohuidi 
an in tamiatetlMfai Meintam«tthB«iifiMVaL%a«M»wS^ 
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limy 9 Bf tot raach Mmi^ dUbr cottudambly ftom tlnb bnIhM 
Itm. Be that m it mojf kowever^ and wketkar or sot lh« 
gfosnoi of Prinoo BUou^V policy are isorally and poHtioiily 
adequate lor ita juat}ficadoo> it mket ua that aoise of Um arouacU 
ofmtest urged agaiiurt it are uot veigr happily ftelected Otie 
amt perhape obeerve that what the Geiholio Union eaUe *^a& 
wEudt on a defenceleM hand of aaaioely two hondfed pria^*' 
e?en enppoeiag it to he arhitrenr and tuuueti la hardly oquWa* 
lent to an outrage on the Calholle Ohurciii and a inenaoe to all 
her ohUdien. liu^ in Ihot^ there Is a Ihr mm eerioue furcana 
in their atatemeut of the case. Aa long ae tha AUaoiau 
poti^ oonfinea itadf to a general glorlflcAtlon of the merciful and 
neroio deeds of xetigioua ojdom during the last twolfo hundrc^ 
yaaia, daring thiecHmurtha of wbieh time the Jesuits were not iu 
axiatetteoi thejr axe on comparatiToly safe ground There may bo 
n raTem to tao picture certainly) and regulan and secuUra have 
not alwayai if history may be trusted, bean on quite auch aiVec- 
tiooate terma of Intimacy ea appears to bo the case at this moment 
Still, CHQ the whole, the great reltgioua orders wem a powerful 
inatniment of good in the middle ages, and thoir services to 
literatote and oivilization aa well aa to roligum ought never to lie 
forgotten. But with them the German Kmpim is waging no 
conteai When the protestors clmin an cutiio aolidimty with the 
^maxima and works ” of the incriminated comuiuuitioe, they must 
be preaumod to refer chiefly, if not excluslvelv, to the pfu'tloaltir 
Society which is the object of adverse legidtatiofi. Now, even 
anpnosing that ^ro were, as there aro not, 20C,000|000 Konmii 
Catoolies in the world, is it exactly correct to say that they all 
feel their innermost and holiest fooliiigs outraged by any sort of 
attack on the Jesuits P At the time of their 8U{tprcasiou lu 1772 
wo are told that the feeling on the subject was a niixod one, and 
that, if they had hitter assailonU), they had also funatioal adheronU. 
But there can be little doubt that Clement XIV. carried with him 
the general suffrage of the Catholic public, os ho certainly had the 
unanimoos support of the Catholic Governments in the bten ho 
took. ^ And it is remarkable that the one countiy in Europe vvlR*rn 
the diADossessed Order found a wclcom«) and a homo was schi.'t> 
mattcaf Bussia. Catherine IL had gained t/>o much by the 
leUgious dissensions which they had stumously fomented in rolaud 
not to be grateful, and ihoy readily accepted her invitation in 
settle, with their belongings, In a country whom the I'ope had 
no power; and there they remained — of course dropping tlio 
name, but retaining the reality of a religious order — till Pius 
Vn. recalled them into active stirvico. The maxims aud 
deeds which had drawn on them this summary chastisement iVoiu 
^6 supreme authori^ of their Church did not altogether auprovo 
themsslvea to the Catholic consdonce ’’ of Europe; tuid if rascal 
found general apjilauso in exposing a vicious tbeory of morale, the 
moiversal saspictoD of evoiy Catholic Guverumont supplied strong 
presumptive evidence that his criticism was directea against no 
mere speculative errors. The ‘‘freedom of couscionco and of 
Catholic families ’’ which are now invoked in their dcfciico are not 
the interests which they were then supiKTsed e^piJciaUy to rcipro- 
sent. And the case of Poland, already referjxjd to, eveu if It 
stood alone, would go far to prove that thoir priUi<.>iico has not 
always been t|io surest guarantoe of national ** quiot and secu- 
rity But it does not $tAnd alone. No Englishman can forg<'t 
that the Jesuits were seriously implicated in some at ioast uf the 
conspiracies during EiisalMth’s roigu, and, after leaving a br<>n.d 
margin for the fancies or exaggerations of Protef<Uint alariimts, it 
still mmaius true that they did touch behind the to fo- 

ment the religious and poUtlcn] embroilmeafU of the reign of 
Clharles I, In Franco their political influence was of course 
as notorious aa it was, for a time, almost absotote. Wo do not 
fefsr to these mattm with any desire to stir an anti Jesuit 
erttsade, or even with any intention of prononneing on iho wisdom 
of the reoent legielntlon against them in Germany. But it d<a;s 
nrOre dearly that there is— to use the terminology of the logic 
books^ notable iynortUw elettehi in the vindications and protests 
wbieh m heBig Issued with a rather suspieiou# uniformity. Tlwt 
smy euid ia Fmmo or Germany would core to dr«cltno the 
^^lequeet" of bis bishop to sign a petition or protest on any 
eiil^oet under the sun is bigblv improUblc, but tbe slfpotiires can 
bamly he taken as s Oafe index of even clerioal optnicm. And 
what the geneittl remtlt would he of polHog the Catholic laity, 
dthur in Germany or elsewhere, as to thetr devotion to Jesuit 
g^dplei and kterelti, there can, we should tmagitie|be xeiy Httlo 


TH£ immnoxAL EXBimtiox. 
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f|1B£ two Oatdcmei sevomlfy of the ^Ffne Arts'^ and of the 
JL ^tniuslxfad ** DepartiiMmts do Vttle credit to the pnhilsbets, 
the coindliMiL orthe ediuxr. The “ PubUsbert to Her Miqes^*s 
ComndiiRmieie^bosOtedutlhe toeeffthe lastBitertiatioiial Exht* 
lUkm lu Arie llmt they akw lud proved the poesihililjjsf bf$iig« 
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lyooaid S^avootboiw The ecuimmiroA 

Catalogue rfth# “luduartrial llepiifimuBt’^ beo hettw. his tarue 
Aat the aiUboritiiea try to aileuce ce^uro by the ittgentoua but 
now backueyed device of ^umjkw mlrion’* printed on the iiUe- 
page. And, wleli|ug to make sill obnriftablu ollowauee for thb 
ikfficultiea iuvolvedi we Were wUlitig to give the piiUiehem 
time. tVe did not puvqhaie n seoond copy of the Catalogue 
tax July I S, aud then went to worit among riie Jewelry. But the 
conhirion was siiU ao eoMideridde, Bie itGcreiMmoy betweon the 
Catalogue and the objects ao groat, that the simplest way wss to 
throw the Catalogue aside altogether. We asked amoimf the 
atieuclaists for ex)d&nation,*but in tain, till wo cmno to the cbioC 
stall in the Galler}', when, flroiu the midst of g^ittmiug diamonds 
ttud gold, the shuwuuin thus spoke : — “ Those books ore all wrong, 
they wore published before the ol^eets wt^e arnuiged or tn 
the cases, aud have never since bveu set rtght.’^ That a littlo 
knowledge a fair nmount of care would have rocUflud the 
errors, aud secured for the uao of ibu nublio a trustworthy andilH 
struetivd iuvMitory, there ouu 1 m) no doubt. Tlio Gsitor has ohly 
to on)As the niad "to the Museum, and turn U) Lhu Catalogue of 
Ancient Jewelry prepared by Mr. 8<)dou tSiuith, to ftpim»oiato, 
through force of eouUust, UK) ^ value of pevitpicutU nud order. 
It is u pity that the Coiuutissiouors do not aimul the ossenti* 
ally commorciol nrmtgeiuonts with their pubUebur.% It is 
tiuio to abandon the policy of oquoesing out \mniy or halfumnny 
proilts. The porauiouiu purposo shauld be tti uiako tlie Catalogue, 
tike that of tlio Natiomii (jallory, not im iuvontory tkf goods aul 
chattels, not A parade of nami^s, not nu advoniuement of shops, but 
on instrumout fur the tHliicatlou of the poopio. 

The collection of si'ulpturo is ittiposiiig i'lviix the multitude of 
works oxUihiled and llut ninuher of nalious roproscuUHl ; but alto- 
gi tlior it is without n nelty, and it is iiiAjgnitiiotDa in art mmit. 
rigiircM aliuo&t as fstnilinr os the Duke ni W'fTlJiugtun on tbe 
arih are <iUco ngtdu oxjfHtnod to view without the posSibHitV 
oi‘ tho trite plea that a thiiig of biuiuty ia a joy for ever.” 
Yi^t for tho pur;H»(Q of plouHing decoration, (ui ubieeU which niny 



well known that tkvourito flgures aro mullipUed U» order by 
iournoymen carvers, and Umroplicas thns maimiuoturud commonly 
lose tlio life of tho originals; of such niachajiicai luuuipulatiuu, ut 
onco hiurd and weak, pretoUlious yot purpoSLloss, oru many of the 
llgurcs here ploGud on sale. ( >n Uu* whofe it be smd that ibu 
chief value uf tho colluctiou is to teat h by dire example what 
students should avoid. It is sitmoiimes ualced insiructive to si^o 
tlio worst that lui artist can do ; on Uus nrindplo wo direct s|>ecial 
attenfioii to “11 J^arsdiisi (2^9), by Mr. J. flell; a iurra-cotta 
bust of Mx. Millais (2524), by Mr. lioehtu; a“ nouble Bu<^t ” 
(2569), by Miss Husau Uurant; ihi« IVincH'ss of Wales 

in iml, muff, and sknU^s (2^91), by Count (lirfh hon; nnd“Thu 
Dying Hii\iour " (2660;, by Mr. rbyauk, son. U is our duly to 
protufll against the admission uf works w hirh bring the JCngJiHU 
scdiuoi of Nculjpturn under the rhlicalo nnd ctnitwinpi of foreiguurs. 
Ihit when the fundsnu'iitol priinsple of tb«*««o Exhibitions is 
abiindaumi for no priuoiplo at all, whon tho woi^t of tuadiocrity 
is allowed to usurp the place of tha axceptiorml (fxealhinoa for 
which these Gallern s were originally reserved, it b^MSonias diflicult 
to save our nationid raputatiork from dhwitter and di^graoa. 

Turning iu sorrow away from the Kn^ll^h sculpturo, we And 
but little (KTUtadation ork the foreign side. The oonlributiuns from 
Italy arc scarcidy the best uf their kind. “ Tho Veiled Model '* 
(26^2;, by l^rofa'^sur Tantardini. displays with habitual debility 
the pretty faticy, the deUcatu actail of tlia scIkk)! ; ibe bead is 
half setm, half ciMu>ii}et] by a gau2o-UUe vuil, a trick of tlm cliisci 
whkh oomt* years f<ince gained for l^ignor Monti Umd and empty 
applause. Italy also cuuuibutee saiupms of her genru und pictorial 
atylea. 

in oemtrost to the Italian sculpture, which shows tha acbool of 
Cariova in decadonco and dobility, are llie vigorous broiises which 
OMK'rt for Russia on Ikommrnblu puuio among art -prAjiicing nations. 
By far tbe most remarkable flgure of the year is a life-iizu 
statue of “John tho Tcnible (2 $10), by M. Markus Anto- 
kolsky. Thu character of a iiHiuiircih who hiil<Kl bis own son 
iii a pHXOxrsni of ragti i« here sketched wdUi d»«cisive fouxi; 
the bands have tlie sluewy grip of talons, 1 h<* eye is koon like 
tlie eagle’s, tho hood U shadowed by n^ott^iy luchujclioi^ and 
viftiotive purpose. The maciner Is eie^ontiHll^v NMithern; indeed 
t^ fliWe km points in commua with Molin s “ WreethiM,” ex^ 
hibitcil in L^mdon in 1862, and n^w sUmding Udbre the 
A^sdeny iu Huickholm. The modelling is sheteby, and the 
drapery wants a delect acomiited for by the aoulpior 

having ohiefly worked in wood or ivory, cm a aoaU Wlow 
Hfe-siMi. M. Antokolsky was bon iu 1841. and was oda« 
aated la the Aeadenij of St. Fotersborir. M. NikolattsUebmioh, 
a memhir of the saiae Aoadetay, is knowa for small bronaes 
-"larimeli. heating gv«Hips, Ao;; seven of siuih woiks wero In 
the Met lAurla littMi 3 atioiia]| moay frottps we have mot witli lo 
Ben^ end ten moie are now ia I^dea. ^ This artist has always 
tearno la ea too pidUle tat Imprevenusut; yet “The Dead 
Beeheaii on e Met^ (^H)r obw at Keusington, is csqul- 
lite for Aptett end medektioe; the toaoh is tomicr, firm, 
eed triMk ^Beiedaar Bledoe^* is a Isrouritu sub^ 

S IM ibe Muiptor'*^ 
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HusMt*— tlw ]>«atb of Count BJonouht, OoBnumder of tbe 
IVIjiib Humin; wrenteenUi c«itui7 " (aStak AnoUior wwkw 
in bronto ww Boron P. Olodt, l*totmat to ifc* Aeadomr, mm) 
oouliitor of well-known giou|w to St. PateirAutg. Thw dili- 
ffont nrtut b horo repraemted bv no leie tbon ewteM etudiee, 
oinonj; which etondo conepionoua ibo ''Model of Monument 
to the Emperor Nicbplaa" (3500). Like lieberich, end in 
Common with OTnlV mnton who recently hnvo rieen into repu- 
tatiun, ipnron P. Clodt took a natumlietio tnm { eoconlinirly the 
exeniplee bora ahown have individual character, literal truth, 
wuhout much art treatment “ Study of a Mare and Foal,” and 
other groupe lent by the Academy, are cloeoly modelled from 
natural iha touch is sharp and trenchant. It will bu interesting 
to compare tbia realistic and comparatiiely recent phase with the 
silver and gold work, and also with reprcductions from ancient 
models. liussia has for centuries been famous foje her artideers in 
silver and gold, and the styles adopted range from Byzantine to 
1*111111411 and Kcandinavian, from Italian claasici^m to modern 
naturalism. We do not obserio any of tbe re\i\als or repro- 
duotioiis of Finnish jewelry which wore rightly deemed among 
the most artistic products in the St. Fetorsburg Exhibidon of 
i87<f ♦ 

Wo must not leave the plastic arts without directing the ^itiitor 
to the Belgian annexe. Here are tlio best terra-cotta busts of the 
year (283, 284,). M. Jlodin and M. van Uosbourg have a facile, 
sketchy, staccato way of modolling and incising the clay. Al^ 
should be noted humorous and grotesoue groups, likewise in terra 
cotta, by the famous M. Leopold of ihussels. In the 

Oroat^ Exhibition in Paris ciowds gathered around cle\ cr scenes 
in miniature by this caricaturist m clay, taken from MoluVe, 
Sbakspearo, and Bdrangor IM, Jlai'zd in the way of grotesf^uo 
sculpture has no rival ; out kindled spirits may bo found on the 
pictorial side of art ; the Into Herr liasencleter, sometimes termed 
the Hogarth of (Jermany, occasionally {mlulg(»d in these comic 
and sarcastic strains. But comedy in soulplure, even when re- 
(laced to the scale of statuettes, must necessarily have a restricted 
lange. 

In the section of “Motal Work” are several masterpieces, both 
and foreign. “The Tennyson Vase; Silver” (2717) is 
>,^.iV?li<Lf or forlilK v of invimtion, for indopendenco of treat* 
ri^mru figure. Mr. 

ment, for knowledge of the 
Armstood. the designer, has just achieved a 
on the Albert Memorial. lie is one of the very few artists m 
modem times who, following tlio stops of Cellini and other versa- 
tile mas|ora of the middle ages, can translAtu ideas into various 
matorials; his art maintains dignity and obserNos essential law, 
while it ministers to use or dc'^ceuds into omamont. Like praise 
cannot he bestowed on the designs of Signor Ilaphael Monti ; a 
“Siiver-Uilt Jug” (2742) is extravagant, the composition is 
without governing purpose or definite stylo, yigfnor Monti in 
marble has been pretty and ; his famous groupj*'“ The Sleep 
of Sorrow and the Bruam of Joy,” belonged to a school of debili- 
tated romance and emasculated ocauty. A nlylo thus wiuiting m 
so\crity and strength naturally degenerates into incoherent maun- 
dering when permitted to etrioy its own caprice in the unrestiained 
I ^sphere of decorative art. Yet Italy and Spain give interesting 
rpioof that their children cherish the old traditions, inherit the 
talents, and prncliso the arts which in the great historic times 
were transmitted from father to son. “A Steel, Gold, and T4ipis 
Lazuli Book-cover” (2735) is an elaborate composition, a skilled 
work of Signor OortoUaszo, an artist sonio years since discovered 
and brought into notice by Knglishuion who are in sympathy 
with the new biith, the modern Ucnaissance, in Italy, A year 
ago we noticed nn imnortant work by this artiiicer of Northern Italy, 
contributed by Sir WiUiain Drake, to whom the pioaimt Exhi- 
bition is indebted for further examples. The stylo has a vigour 
and originality seldom found in modern Italy ; it would seem that 
in the plains of Lombardy the old tiro still slumbers— the lierco 
I^orthom spirit, which speaks boldly in the sculptuiod stones 
of Verona. Spain, too, is not backward to give sign's ol renewed 
life and roanimated tnleut. Mr. Alfred Mornson has from time to 
time mode us acqiuunted with dainasceiu 1 woiLs, adapted from 

* Moorish or Kenaissauco models. The artist, IScAor Zulouga, esta- 
blished ndi^ Madrid, revives that natiomd inlay of niotala for 
wbich the Moors were renowned. We hear that Seiior Ziiloaga 
is Animated by tho eutliuhiasm and singleness of purpose which 
belong to genius. Around him he h.is gathered scholars who 

* shatsa his devotion and lighton his Inhour. International Exhi- 
bitions need not fall of the good ends for which they were in- 
stituted if they can thus aiVoid a place of (omiuon meeting tho 
talent which lies scattered too olttii in neglect over the face of 
Europe. 

“ Musitel Instruments,” one of the specialities of the jrear, 
scaveely fall under our immediate province; when mute they are 
blit mechanism, and when peaking they ore discord. They 
I'lntumnco thi4r presence in the loudest voice, nil at the same time, 

^ and within hcnnng ot tho same persons. The contusion of tongues 
1ms seldom been t^ualled aincQ the overthrow of Babel. By one 
of tlioeo habitual to Iiiteimtionol ctforts, Jewelry,” 

X anutbdr speciality of the year, firnds itself located on the spot 
the din incident to “ the illustration of the art of 
it ttost dealening. The spectator, ns he looks around 
' ‘ ttunted “Peasant Jeweliy,” consisting of head-gear. 

^*bair-pin%” “bodice peadau^” and such 
r ftmeieft htmself at a villsae wake made merry 
j Tho id«a <u “ peasant jeweliy,” 


wkm ^ irtMtMl lOtt Mtotto totoTMtiiilr impattati ons ftoiai 
luly^ wM not pnmte. But Ml mMtmtod 

«t Ken^W ^ kwtod to ^ .tooth;- no vt leei^ final 
jiiatiee tiU ^ hM a^bitod to ita tort dapadatton. 
»uch IS the philoaophy which so-called “wiamt Jawelfy” 
is mode to teach; here are gems which not the pooiast woman 
that walks tbe Street would care to wear. Hero m aiw 
head-dresses from the Black Foreet piled on wooden blodkaTSe 
beads, sealing-wax, tinsel spangles and base metals^ heaped to- 
gether might fill a bushel ; a mid-Lent cidce put on a peassutV 
hHid would have as much art as this and other sillv monstrositiesa 
I Nothing but ill can follow when the British puUio, who need U> 
be taught better, ore told that such art deformities tie worthy oC 
' regard. 

Matters arc scarcely improved by the collection of Bnumnagons 
I jewelry, which occupies seven pages of the Catalogue, priced 
from ir upwards. When to this are added “ClerkSAwell 
Jfwelry,” “Ornaments in six cases of “Irish Bog-Oak 
Orumuontfl,” “British Imitation Jewelry,” “British Cu^GIass 
Black Jewelry,” and “ Cheap Imitation Jewelry from J^variiL” 
It will be readily understood that little space remaina for woraa 
of tiue art merit. Indeed a leisurely walk up Bond Street yielde 
more ait than an uucum for table crush through the crowd at 
Kenrington. Yet in the moss of so-called international jewelry 
there is some percentage of good work. It were neealess to 
commend Si^or Castollam^s reprmluctiona from Etruscan models. 
Among English houses Messrs IlancDuk stand supreme, in port 
because othi r firms kerp uluof. Mr. Jiidmid Gr(>cn shows good 
woikraanshin nnd excellence in design. Takim altogether, how- 
ever, the collection is a failure; certain portions indeed look like 
weodings fiom the ancient and uiixlcrn jewelry in tho adjacent 
Museum. 

It 1$ pleasant to pass from .•^hop products to the room devoted 
to “roproductions.” A ('ommoiidable result of Inteniational Ex- 
hibitions is a “ convention ” signed in 1867, which commencoa 
With the preamble that “ throughout the world every country 
possesses fine historic monumonte of ait of its own which can 
easily bo reproduced by casts, electrotypes, photogiaphs, and other 
processes without tho slightost damage to tiie onginals ” It oTen 
happens that projects which range “throughout tbe world” end no- 
where in particular ; still in the present instance “ reproductions ” 
are shown which in date extend from tho sixth century, and in 
^gl^r m ih i c area embrace India, Uiissio, and Italy. For example, 

mosaics of the sixtliv 

century m tho ch u ^ ® > /#li^i3<iJ^iistoric 

woiks have often been made known by oiit’tflfe^ 6r otherwise, "but 
never before has each touch been tmuBcribed ; m other words, never 
huv each tessera or compommt cube been copied nnd reproduced. 
And yet our modem attempts at mosaic Lave sometimes failed 
bccauHo tho scale of tho tesserm or tho lines in which the^ are 
laid depnit from tho ancient practice. Intoiiintional Exhibitions 
will do good service just in proportion as they revert to the historic 
post, and seek to revive inodein art on the basis of principles which 
oxperiouco teaches to bo Instingly beautiful aud truob 


REVIEWS. 


OROTE'8 Ain&TOTLE.* 

I N the year 1865, in giving to the world bis Pfaio and tha 
C<m\pau%ons of Mr. Grotc announced his intention of 

completing the cJnssical lii^ura of his life with n similar review 
of Aiistotle. he said, “ iny health and enorgies continOe, 1 

hope one day to complete tho preseut volumes, which contain onlv 
one-half of the speculative octiv ity of Hellas during the tburta 
century n c. The second half, of which Aristotle is the hero, remains 
still wanting.” The posthumous volumes now published under tho 
care of Frotessors Bf^ and KolH^rtoon ore the fulfilment of tbe 
pledge thus given. That they are only a partial fulfilment cannot 
DO matter of surprise when wo recall the advanced a^ at which 
the undertaking was promised. Much rather must we admire 
the freshness of interest and the unclouded mental vigour which 
are visible throughout this fragment. For a fragment it is, imper- 
fect in both senses, wanting in manv integial parts as well as 
wanting throughout in finish and detail. The pious reverence which 
was justly due from the literary executors and ^tors hat withheld 
them from siipplving what was omitted, or filling in what was in- 
Bufiicient. Though they have evidently bestowed much cam upon 
tbe revision of the papers in their hands, they have veiy properljr* 
felt that their duty to Mr. Grote was pmmount to ray ammtion 
to present a complete exposition of the works of Ajistotfe* The 
kind of interest, thereforo, which we find in these vbhmiee is 
derived entirely from riieir reflection of the chatnoteir and etudiee . 
of tbe venerable author. We can by no means endofse Pro- 
fessor Bain's opinion that this book “taken altogether la on- 
doubtodly a most important contribution to the history ‘ef 
andant tbonght” It would perhaps be unfair to contpare what 
was intended only as a popular work with Vtoimat Bmays* 
essay on tbe lost writings, in which the inquiry moves in a pim 
of ifteraxy investigation into which Hr. Qr^ never mutmM 
Bu^ to take only one o£ the various expodtiioiie of 
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luMnda of Hm ttmtoii fltNdenti Hr. OrdtH^ wodc will aol \m 
i ompavlNi^ wMi UWr^s irolumo on Im tubjaei, a Toltmio 
wUob tan be lead mMt eqiiil idvaiiiagti W Um lemad end by 
the rami radar. ‘ 

Tm aodnm txjpoiitor of Anitoljo bea to eneoimtar ^ Umin$ 
b do«i not ottnnd to render Bab> in* 

telli|(ipi» xbe rami dberaler of the diwneiiQiM in Plato (Ibm 
are mbe eeoraona) it tbel of whet we cell queatione of tbe dey. 
The Platonic alalogne often euae into the abetract, bnt it as often 
letttmi back to tbo oonoete eppHoadon of the jMditicali ethical^ 
paycbologioali or «»atbetta qoeeticm debated. Bondea Uiia, the 
nramatk cthanicter of the oompoeition intiodacea the imagination 
upon the acene, and aasiati the apprehenaion of the rad<^ On 
the other hand, the material which the expounder of AriatAlehai 
to ren^r.&B alwara the moat abatract thought attainable, and 
couched in the cuneat langoage* Here mere tranalation U no aid. 
Paraohmae ie little better. Unleaa tho Ariatottdian ooneeptlonean 
bo wholly exchanged for a modem equivalont, it ia not explained 
at all, anil bad better have been left in the original Greek. And 
then an exnoaitor who ahonld attempt the laat-iiientfoned method 
of ezpllhanon would often run tho risk of subatltuting a modem 
mode of thought instead of explaining tho Greek original. We 
might hare expected from Mr. Orote's turn of mind that nn would i 
hare attempted this method of modernising exposition. But ho | 
has not dono ao. He is content to reproduce the technical terms 
in their naked iinintelligibility, and speak of Matter, Form, 
Energy, Potentiality, Actuality, Kntolecby ; or aoinotimes of 
Materia Prima, Materia Ultima, Materia Formata, Kns, and Non 
Ena, llelatnm, and Hoc AHquid, as though the proiiurtion of these 
Latin terma was aomehow a step on the road towards sensi^ and 
meaning. It may bo said that it is imiiossiblo to treat the lexical 
works of Aristotle in any other way than that of bare analysis, or 
to giro any idea of thoir contents without tho use of his own tech- 
nical torms. This may he so ; and then it is not a reason for 
attempting the analysis, but for letting it alone. i 

We can scarcely aount that, had Mr. Groto been able to com- ' 
pleto his work, tho ethical and political writings of Aristotle 
would have fumishod materials for that hind of delineation of 
thought in which Mr. Groie pcculmrly oxceUcil, and in which ho 
was truly original. It unfortunately bnpiieiia that ho had hat^ly 
carried nis survey beyond the dry and barren trentisos which 
make up tho Organon, the cotnmencemont of tho Metaphysics, and 
the Treatise on the Soul. This is precisely that portion of tho 
Aristotelian remains which afforded tho least scopo for Mr. 
Grote^s special faculty of elucidation. What profit can there bo 
to any class of readers in reading such an exposition as tho follow- 
ing? a.p*i— 

In Introducing us to tho study of First PUllosopliy Aristotlo begins by 
desring up tho moaning of the term Kns. of its varions eign ideations he 
cnomorates four j i. Ena which is mcrel)’ comoinitanr iiitb, dep'ii<lent upon, 
or related to another Kns a« tcniiiiius ; s. Kns in tlic of tlio Trnn | 
opposed to Non Kns in the spnop of tho False; 3 Kns according to iweb of ^ 
t no ton categories t 4. Ens potontiallv ss contrAsicnl with Kns sriuolh'. 
Butwmong these four heads the two ls*toiilv arc innttnrs upon wliicli sc'ieme 
is Attainable, and to tliew twn ooii/liics OuUdogv or Jiut 

Philosophy. They arc the only two that hsve an obiective, iwlf standing, 
independent nature. That winch f«JN under tho first head, Kns per aoci- 
dons, is essentially indotenninate, ntuHri causes ls»ing alike Indetcrminati* 
are out of tho reach of wdence. So alw* is that which falls und^r the efv*<ind 
hood, Ena tanquun verum, ooiitrustM with Non Kns tniiquara faliurn. Hiia 
has no Independent standing, but nwults from an intcnial a< t of the judging 
or believing mind combining two elements or di^Joining two 4l<*mcnts In a 
way conformable to or noo*oonfomiablc to real fact The true ronibltiatiun 
or dl^unctloa ia a variety of Ens; the folao couibinoUon or disjunction is a 
variety of Non Ens, &c., Ac. 

Wo do not say that all this is destitute of meaning, but wo 
think it may Cmrly be said that its moaning will scarcely bo appre- 
honded except by one who is previously initiated into the or^nal 
Greek text ; ana for him such an abstract of tho original wiU be 
superfluous. Yet even amidst this arid woatn of the Orffonm 
there ore found spots on which Mr. OmteV fertilising mind has 
succeed^ in bestowing some of that fresh life which Is so exu- 
bemnt in the JUiMtory pf Grerre. As cme such, we may mention 
those pagM lu Chapter XL in which the axiom of contradiction 
AS the pnnoiple of rensaning is tracked from its fimt germ in 
Greek tnoagnt to its developed enunciation by Aristotle. An- 
other such pssMqre is that part of Chapter X., on the ISaphuUci 
EUhchif in which the conduct of discussion and argument hy 1 
speokevs or writers of the doy comes under notici*. Here tho hio- 
terical element oomes in, and hero Mr. Grote is at home. It is ' 
possible that the conipmtjye excellence of hia chanter oit the 
JBimM may 00 partly due to bis having had before him 
Mr. iQlte^s valuable edition of that traiiac. But it most also 
be asoflbed to the greater raiality of the treatise itwrif, the eon- 
duding paaqnrapha of vriuch have the peculiar interest that in 
them (as nomm else) Aristotle almost approaches to speak oon- 
fldemrafy of himaelf sra bis laboura as a inocoverer in the science 
OC ^ogie. The interat of the Jpasaage may perhaps «jostUy a 
qao 4 an<a||^^ Mr. Oiote^spam^rase:'-* 

Whlh rt wte rie al theory has thus bra gtidoolly woriud up te matarity. 

tbs cash tebfi»^tojti^Mdl^ lathial CArioMhJ 

ftiiiduebSihpM|MMr«dt aoprsilraMor csibnowiiio msdala to ray. I 
. hod tobegtaftraHw bsradag, a»d to taakegra th(f ikvt stapngaodL 
TbspraradsynsaftbignM never yet braanalyMd by ot^one; nmeb 
aayfl^ Isiii sst ftsth iftoot the dUArai apdieiihMis of tt In 


liam' by bsait, ee dmas dfaMleil t ss d ri ia 


mUoMl essh' 
or poworef 
ea whO| Ns- 


otpOOB of what WM to W 1011111* or a n lAMi nn shill or powe 
draiaa with mw otramfUttOss. They praoeM Ubs,|ra whO| 1 
IMiik to show how oraMshle ooveribg io%ht he pnarlM fli? tN I 
sbouMimt teach tho popUte «Mb« Sbra IwMsDratbet iboeldftiri 
him with a stoek of rtodfHnade iboso, a prsooat vohira rar eiaJNt 
oocuuttted with^ any ohm u on anlfloir. The oyllaglsm at a mllom 
throryVith luremb fbtmdtd on that theory ibr DMarattmaano Xllati 


OQCuuttted wttlt any okiu u on anmoer. Tim oyiiagm at a raom ^ 
throryVith pirapb fbtmdtd on that theory ibr DMaooiUmftiiio XllatoQ^ 
hot origliiated first with ms. Was is tho first atop, and thersibie t small 
one, though worked oat with much thought amt hold Uboari II mustba 
looked at os a first Step and Jodxed with iadalgoiiei.'- Took my veadsm, or 
hearers of my Ircdauroe, if you think that I have dona as miioh as M 
teirly bo required fbr an initlatoiy start compared wtthbther mors odvaacid 
deportmenta o^tbaoiy, will ochnowkidgo what 1 have ariilsvud, and paidfia 
wlist I have left for oihere to aocomplishw— VoL IL pp. 

The diatinction refomd to in the passage here quoted between* 
llialectic and Science may be almoot oam to be tbe kraote of 
Mr. Grote'i Aristotle*’ as we have it in thee# two volttmee. U 
we complain of Mr. Grate as jejune and utMUgmtiva when ex- 
pounding the logic of BcienM, wo find that ho WKsomed himaelf 
again as often as bo comoo acrosa dIa favourite topie of dialecti- 
cal debate, tho elucidation of which filled eo many page# of 
hia ** Plato.’* If it be true, as has been said, that the analysis 
of demonstrative reasoning baa ever been the aim end hi- 
spiratioD oi the true loj^icien, the analysis of dialecticid debate 
is the aim and inspiration of Mr. Grote. The way in which 
he defines and re-acfiue0, doacribes and re-deaoribeh tbe disr 
lectical process, is not tho mere repetition of dkeets which 
he did not revise himaelf; it is the reiteration of a favourite tepio 
which has riacn to [jerhaps iioduo importance la hia mind. To 
this fondness for the idea of Dialectic wo may perhaps aaerilHi the 
foot that Mr. Grote employs it to explain the much debated term 
^'exoiorio disroursos.*’ Perhaps we ought to apolomae to the 
reader for intrculucing any mention of a word whlon, from the 
Ueniiissance downwards, has haunted like a spaotre the name of 
Aristotlo wherever his works have boon the subject of discussion. 
It wa(» impcMsible, however, for Mr. Qrote either to pass over the 
wonl in silonoe, or to say anything new upon it. By oxoterio 
discourse Aristotle, he says, means tho pMcess of noticing and 
tracing out the doubts or difiicultles which beset the subject in 
hand, along with tho difierent opinions cutertalnod about it either 
by tho vulgar or by individual pfailosophem^ and the various 
r«*at»ona whereby sucii opinions may be sustained or impugned. 
Wo have neither space nor incliimtion to examine Mr. Orote’s 
reasoning in detail. His disquisition roads extremely meng/e 
when compared with lieniajs’ exhaustive uxatninaiion of aH 
the passages. Of some ftf these naosages Mr. C^rote rams indeed 
to have out loosely apprehimded tho meaning. And it is p'm- 
haps owing to tho fact that Jiis paprs waiibHl his final revision 
that he appears to concede in one place (p. 72) the Clcoroniait 
interpreiation of tho word exoteric, against which be Is contending, 
and that he nttrihiitos to Zeller two ditferent opinions on the 
subject, and both of them oironeously. I’ho fact would seem 
bo that Mr. G rote’s mind wn« so filled J>y the rbeterioal distinc- 
tion liotwocn Dialectic and Science, or what he, os it seema to u% 
lefts correctly calls lMiilom>phy, that this distinction oocurrod to 
him ns a toady and simple solution of this among otbor probleina 

In Mr. Orole’s “ Plate ” the weakest chapter was that on ihi> 
Canon of the Platonic writings. The chapter in tho present work 
on tbe Aristotfdian Canon is meagre and unaAtiafactory. In tbe case 
of I’late, the data for deciding on the genuineness of the diatoguca 
and cpistlea are c<»mparativelv few and simple. *l'be hi«ili)ry of 
the Aristotelian Canon is rniiui more complicated, and the facte and 
allurions are spread over the vast surface of tho later Greek litera- 
ture. It is true that, after tho labours of Ttose and Heits, all tlm 
material passages may be coiishicrod to be ready prepared and 
digr^ted lor tbe uso of the inquirer. It is ciuiy to see that Mr. 
Grote is ontirely dependent for Ins frathorities oa these previous 
collections. But though frcshneiMi and novelty were thuskpro- 
duded, it was still open to him to have ofTrad a succinct nod 
ncatte drawn summary of tho existing state of the questioo. Thi»i 
Mr. Qrote docs not ram to have alietnpted. Wo have inst4>sd 
an imperfoct and partial discussion in wnich only a part of 


iuiii*B 9 »iir tuo luvfk A/iniwbiu wo iiiny wortuo mio 

it Mr. Grote employs it to explain the much debated term 
no discoursos.” I'erhaps we ought to apokupKO to the 
for introducing any mention of a word whlon, from tbe 


authorities is presented, and tho chi«'f diflieultfes of the suhj* < : 
are not broimht into view. Mr. 0^)10 is of opinion that both thu 
collection 01 Andronikus (our Aristotle) and tbe Canon of the 
Catalogue in Diofrenes arc composed of genuine works of Arie* 
totle; allowing of course for ibo infntsiOn into each collection of 
two or three spurious books. He appears also to adopt tbe 
fbet tlie more abstruse philosophical works were tuiknown in iho 
School in the interval between the death of Tbaophraiitus and the 
edition of Andronikus ; buyie takes no notice of iha loitf armjr of 
argument hy which attempted to nrora t&st these 

books were known to idL^f I’sripatet&c pmiosoj^rs during 
that period— «a argument may not liideed be e<mv|t)eitig, 
but wlddt is loo coosidetabll^ ^ pimA over witiiOQt fin answer. 
Mr.Q^ ilao endoiratbeoll^mi thift edition of Andronikus 


Ii, 
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opeaaA up « MW pluwe to tb«FlAt<8da pUiotoplj, tud thftt tb«i 
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the fRAiHnnAble exeune flor minor iMCcwmlm. lleitx had 

noticed that the Diogenes Catakwue oseigns only five books to tho 
JSfhies, mi }et that Diogenes himseJf quotea the ievenih book. 
<i rote corrects Heita by saying that seventh {tv nii 
ijlhvAv) is only a conjecture of Henry Stephens or Manage. Tho 
may a& why is it left doubtful of which of tho two ? But 
it is imiuAterialt ibr it la a conjecture ci iteitheri being tho 
mddog of the Jtfihie FtiiwvpM. 


FXFINE AT TirE FAIH* 

" nnd of Shakspeare, and pant- 

X ing (Space, as he thmah^nwl to say, toil after >1hr. Browning in 
rain* Within twelve mouths he lias uubli>»hi^d tliree poems ol 
considerable length and not inconsiderable dillicultv. linlaudiony 
indeed, tbo^h it required and deserved careful study, was botli iu 
the trnnslatiuii and in the original framework of tho pr»erii periectly 
inteUigiblo; and tho JVtnos of ItolhmiftoU-lSvhwfmyfM was perhaps 
not more perplexing than any other hypothetically siibjt«ctive 
histoiT or theory of tho Hocond Empire/ as it might have pro- 
aefitea iteelf to the mind of Nup<dt^n 111. if, mstond of lx ing a 
conspirator and statesman, ho had been an analytic and somewhat 
fanciful philosopher* Fi/im is tlio mocit enigmatic of all Mr. 
Browning’s works, with the oxoeptioii of Sonklfo; but it has tho 
advantage over tbo oariiur ]>oem, aUh<}iigh both are wiUton in 
cipher, of containing tho key, if indeed there be a key, within 
itself Noithor (Ediuus nor Duniol could have interpreted 
Mhf unless they ban ooiisiilted tho same books, wJiatover they 
may bo, from which Mr. Browning iiuist have derived his know- 
lodgo of an obscure passage in Italian history ; but a rexider who 
ehould combine the oiierfiy of youth with the tolerance of age, 
and the sagaoioos industry of Scaligor or Bentley with the 
inicroscopio aoutoness of a modem Oeriuan metaphysiciim, might 
perhaps after ten ruaditiga comprehend tho puriioso and the 
language of Even to tiio ordinary student, after long 

attention, the poem seems to assume something of a deimitu shapu, 
but tho uiscotery is less certain than tho rcsidt of Alastor's edmilar 
«il‘ofta in the Egyptian tetnplo, who 

Through the long burning diiy 
Gsaed on those Mpoocltloen nhafHV { iioi \t lion the luoon 
FUloil the m^uhrioud IiuIIm with llofiting Hhuiloe 
8u>*vendod ho that tank , hut ov^r gn/cd 
And gnrnd, till njianitig on his vacant udnd 
Floidied hKo strong iiHpliatiun. 

Tlie vacant mind of the reader of Fifm is not solaced in tho 
mcautiino by any metrioal charm, for tho poem is composed in 
lumbering rhymod Aluxandiinos, with tho oocasioiiAl vurmty of a 
lino of fourtoon syllables — 

W'hioh like a badly wounded snnlco drags lU ahm length along. 

Yet, in spits of oil the drawbacks to onjoynient which are wilfully 
iutorposed, tho subtle aud profound geiiiuH of Mr. Jlrowiiiup^ 
cmcourogas and partially lew aids apparuntly hopeless toil. It is 
his pluasuTO to follow in the plan of his pocui ifie casual ossiKiia- 
tioiiB of a kind of moditativi day dream, until, poHsIug into an 
^Actual dream as it is C(mv6iui<nially roprosf<iited in |^try, ho 
coiu}iosei one of those symbolic nllegoncs whioh ore unknown to 
tho alcep of real life. An ingenious aiiit hK|uacioiis personage 
occupies tho ontiro pOiim with a nionologuo. oxcopt that his wife 
Eh ire, whom ho Is addressing, is ullnwcd to spoaK to tbo extent 
of three or four lines in tho whole, Tho ro'jt of btr thoughts are 
intercepted anticipntod by her philosophic; husband, after tbo 
fashion of the actor who, in the unexpected ab'*ciu‘(* of his comrade, 
performed tho dialogue of Brutus imd Cus^vius alone, with the 
aid of a silent interlocnt-or. ** Uon’t intcirupt nia, Cassius,’’ he 
continued, when he had Onishud his snooch iu the character of 
Brutus; I know what you would say ^ ; anil then ho procoedod 
to dolivcr tho proper answor to hiiii'x^lf, until ho roaiunod the cue 
of JStutUA. So tho protagonist iu adding gentlo force to 

wml predominance, tells nis wife, when she wishes to oxpren her 
opinions for herself:'— 

«Dols#y,llkoF.lv1re?’* 

(1 uur husband liol/is you Ihst, 

Will have you UlCen, loam your oharsetor at last) 

** 1^ I . . . ? " 

And then ft)r fbrty lines the ]x)or lady is compelled to hear what 
eho would lay, though she pi'ohably neve? thought of Myinf it 
At one time the spewer gives her the cotoifoninf aseuranoe that 
he hmi nearly done: but ElTire had not, like the leader, the op* 
portunity of seeing that there were still tifty pagse left She was^ 
In fhet, only on the verge of the long sllegmdeal dream. 

Fiilne, who gives her name to the poem, ie tbedaiioiim gill of a 
travelling niouutabank^s show, which visits a iUr at ronde on 
the coaat ol Brittany, and the rvflectioiia which she directly of In* 
directly suggeeii to the husband of Klviie occupy the voiiom of 
Marly two thousmid liaet, Bbe and her troop represent, mneng 
other thinge, the kwim or ^abnormal dement of life i and Iw a 
nalund ^ai^on, the inalionaMe iudepondenee of every eepaiate 
feMh^^ It ia a plausible theory tlmt eveiy peteoa is capsule 
it dMiugiiig^tta any other person some hmCka widoh 
jlMy hynqambtotittonofrjret^ . moment tlie 

' 8b om st miffs nmdv ss smmoi 

mil tlHM^ 


Its supreme worth ; fhlflti fay erdiasnee of fete 
its nuKn#mtary task, gste aO He own,;: 

TsstM triumpu lO ttw wond. peB-etuhteac, mono, 

Wlu5jro is tho single grain of send, jnld luiUioiia heaped 
Confusedly on ttie b^b, but, did we know, has teep^ 
Or will loop, w<iuld wr wait, f the century, sbius ones 
To the very thome of things ? |hirth*e linghtcet Ibr dl 
When sunshiue shall imphige on jnet that grein^s Smatl 
Which fronts him fulhait, drst, fetumi his ray with Jet 
Of proinpumt priijUe, thaaks Ci^ best in Cnauoa^e 


avowed. 
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If so, Fifine henelf, *<the TaTiali of the North, tho Emopeon 
Nautch,” may perhaps also have her place in creatSon, and even 
her apology 

.. Well th('n, thus much coiif«>'<wHl, wfaat wooder If there steel 
rn<'hnll('ngfd u> my heart the force of one appeal 
8ho maliw, and juftics stamp the sole elahn afae asearts f 
8o alXHilutdy guo4l is truth, truth never hurts 
Ihe teller, whose worst crime gets somehow grace, i 
To me thut bil< nt {msa and prAytr prodauned aloud 
** Know all ot mo ouU)(l<', tlif> be erapibietus 
For surh oh ^ou. 1 ('flu iittontUm to my dVees, 
rolft'urp, DutUnilish (oatunss and memarahh* limbo, 

Fiqimijt entreaty, all that e\r«glance overskinis. * 

^ this uiiuh phfk*uro f Then ropay tho uleasure— put 
* Tho pn<>c 1 * tho t iiiihouruiB. Do ;i?ou st'ok farther ? l^lltl 
I'm ji it inv Instniiiunt^souad holli)w, more raiooth skin 

6\r gilt fr!iim*w«»rk, 1 rub-dub, nought dW whhla— 
Alwitvs lor siich as >ou. if I have ii^o cisrwherr, 

It I ei toju ln'U/i, now luuto, I nil nwd >ou care ? 

Jk* It enuu 'ti, there '(« traih T iho a Inch comports 

With no word Kpokoi out in or couris, 

Simt* all 1 phad is, “ Tuv fui Ju I (he si,^htyou are. 

And give no (.itsilit to aiiuther charm in ino^*' 

Elviro, as her husband with much probability autioipa^. eiitiruly 
doi'liiios to shnro iu hjs toll rant viuws, and oomplahis ia language 
whiih ho puts into bor mouth that ha 

** 111 short profi'M to me, eharte, M^rene, 

What sputU rs grei ii uud blue, this tisgig ralisd FiAne.** 

Ho nil vour i*ex mlxtako — strange that ho plain a (set 
Hhouhi rnur am h din' dt bate. Few fniullles wt'ro racked 
Hv tortnh) silf-supphed did Niitmre grant bat this, 

That wuuieii coiuprshend mental analj^sis. 

Which cortoinly Natiira baa seldom granted ; and the not infiro- 
quent soundni'SH of simpln intuition is illustrated by the ultimately 
euxpicioua departuro of tliu philoso^ibic apologist to visit fidne ; 
yet this apparent irregularity is only a symbol of an intarest In 
earthly things which is not incompatible vnth tlio higher yearn* 
togs r.xprciocd in tbo graceful [irologue and iu tho tolemn 
grotesqudness of the cpibigue. The fancy for Fiitoe ia merely 
tbo typical and wholesome pleasure of 

Oik , who in tho world 
Both hvr4, and llkrA llR*s way, 

Nor whhoM the wlrign iinfrirled 
That sleep in tho wonn, they saf 

Elviro borsolf, in soiuo parU of the poem, becomes only a half 
Imaginary p<*rsoiiitlcntion of practiool lito luid nioralily, while 
elsewhere sm> is os on ordinary woman equally serviceable in her 
natural character for the poet a purpose. Iii one part of hla devious 
disquisition tho rornic sago finds occasion to explain why ha 
would rather induenco women than men. To please a mascuKne 
auilionca be would think it oxpodieut to proieM bimaelf ona of 
the multitude, and only the exponent of tbeir coBaotive wisdom, 
while with women it is bettor for a man to make the most of 
himself, and oven to assume fictitious excellencas. Aiion, wboira 
dolphin was, it seems, a type of woman, is well known to Jwve 
dro'ssed himself in his purple robe when he struck the harp on the 
prow : — 

So, standing on the bench o* the ihlp, let voice expend 
Thy soul, inuff, uaaUoyed by meaner mode, tblue own, 

Tlie OrtMan lay ; then loap (Vooi muslr's Mty thfone 
Into Ibo lowest surge, make fearloMly thy lUnufli. 

Whatever storm throat, some ilolphia will bo itaaaefc 
WTiatever roughness rage, vune cxquisiU sea-thiag 
Will sorely rise to save, will boar, imlpltaUng, 

One proud humility of love beneath Its load, 

Stem tide, part vrave^ till both roU*on thy Jewelled toad 
Ot tiiiimph, and the grim o* the guhili ^w wondefuirldU 
r the phosphorrooeut wake ; and tuUl the exquIsNe 
Sva^thW stooM on, saves still, palpitatingly that 
Lands aafi) at kngth its lood of love at Tiwuinis 
True woman-creatun* 

It might have been thought that the use of the word palpHaflng 
with the accent and the rhyme on the last syllahb was imta^ 
enough without the introduction, six lines later, of the barhaifllii 
adjective palpitatingly; but, as usual. Hr. Browinog is yttsi^ 
reckless of the shocks which he infiiiM on the sdneaSijhsaR li 
it suits his purpose, he has no hesitation in puUiaf into n kksd of 
technical doggi^ the details of ntustoil ihscmiihho 

The angnisotsa sUth wsolvud, ftem oat ths i ti s %il nr ssnfs 
OTPshara mtoor— leap of disIsapfissMd ttaralb-* 
toto thy Sj^t and llls» D ttapir oatant 

The celebrated invocation to << InochlsfloiiL fisMgUy XiM,'* 
was oomparativ<^ poeticaL At one j^i the aafiiofiilatj^ tm* 
peettog on ineuffielent grounds that nia Istigviigin k 
and ai^nktn, procisedd to e xp lai n hia msainng k i 

pt^ngSdlspaim’aCattivslontl^ 

to slsij^ nido O Miw t sntfar eMMui Mbs to s ^ 


or r^aMit 
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former, chiefly of the pjmmidal, but alfo of verioua other 
forin»| range firom 2,800 feet in droumference downward^, 
and are from elx to ninety feet in height, but generally not ex- 
ceeding thirty. Some of thorn, especially in WUcotiflin, are in 
tbo form of animals. The oncloeures are coiefty square or circukr, 
ebnped with a mathematical correctness which indicates con- 
siderable geometrical skill on the part of their builders, and fenced 
by vast and solid earthworks, which appear to have been meant 
fortidcations. In one cose there is a square inscribed in a 
circle ; in others, a vast 8<iiiaro or oblong has had circular or .square 
enclosures of smaller ex lent added on, as if the town or ramp 
within had grown too largo for its inhabitants. The mounds may 
have been intended as the foundations of temples or watch-towers ; 
the former especially, ns the builders appear to have worshipped 
the sun and moon, nnd may naturally have placed their shrines 
where neither forest trees nor sloping grounds would impede the 
8rst view of the rising luminaries. The sottlemonts of thi.s people 
api>onr to have their centre in the valley of the Ohio, but spread 
All along the course of the Mississippi, and through the greater 
part of the South and North-west. 

They must have boon an agricultural people, beoAU.se only api- 
culture Would support a population congregaterl in such numbers 
AS these moDumenta imply, and furnish the means of employing a 
oonsldorable portion of that pojmlation in unproductive works. 
^J'hoy must have had a highly organized goverumetit, to have been 
nblu to collect largo inumM of labour for public objects; but, in 
thn ubsonce of inaasive ])fi]aceA and temples, it may be that they 
did not live under tho eaiiie un.s])nring (loHiiotiam which rendered 
poMsiblo the monuments of A.-^syria and JOgypt, and perhaps uf 
Oeiitriil America, liut the nature of their inoiiunients leaves this 
point absolutely uncertain. I'hey hadacquiit^d tho art of mining ; 
for copper of the peculiar character of that found native on the 
banks of Lake Superior has been du^ from their mounds, and 
extensive mining works aro traced in that copper region, in 
which some of their tools, and tho rollers on whicii they conveyed 
vast inasses of metal, aro also found. As no moumls are to be 
seen in that part of the StatoH, it is supposed Uiat no settlements 
were formed there, hut that mining expeditions wont there for 
the suiiuncr, and returned in winter. Water anbrds the only 
probable moans of conveying large quantities of cupper for the 
great dietancHS they had to traverse ; and tho large inasscs found 
in < their works imply their posseAiion of ves.Hi‘l8 very much 
superior to the canoes of their successors. They had copper 
tools, and some silver uteumls. They posses.sed the art of rauumg 
pottery^ and some vessels of perfect shape and superior urna- 
ineutatiou are found in their tmclosurcs, and figured in this 
volume. They seem to have undor^lood weaving, tor fragments 
of cloth are found among tho pottery. They perhaps knew somo- 
thing of astronomy, for a curiou.'^ tune found in one mound exactly 
n'»M)tnb]os one with which a silver figure discovered in Mexico 
appears to be observing the heavens. Of w'riting or sciilptui-u 
inert) are uo traces, and hardly could be any, seeing tJiat no slone- 
wurk is discovered, unless the so-cullfd “Pictured Kocks'' are 
relics of the Mound-builders, 

The remains of a former civilization in Central America are of 


two classes; tboso which belong to the Aztecos, (^.uiches, and other 
races still in possesHiou when tbo Sptuiiards landed, slid tlioso 
which wore then ruins, and which clearly belong to an older and 
superior architecture. To tho former comparatively little interest 
attachos; their history is 14 ) be found in the \s’ritings of the 
4)onquerors, and they add but little to our knowledge of the 
conquered, lint there are ruined castles, temple^, and cities 
which wore ruins overgrown with fortjst yhen tho Spaniards 
landed, and which sooiu to have belonged to an ago long unterior to 
that of the Aitec dominion. The ruins of Polenque are assigned by 
antiquaries to a period many centuries prior to tho OhristiaD 
ora, and uf course it is uot only possible, butpnjbahle, that the 
oity had stood for oonturios before its overthrow. The masonry,- 
the omamontation, sculpture, and mosaics of those ruins a|)pcar 
to be far BU|H)rior to anything of which tiio later occupants were 
capable; and in some cases whore a later building is erected on 
the foundations of an older one, the ditrercnce in strength and 
solidity, AS well as iu style, is such as to leave little doubt tiiat they 
were not the work of the same people. In Ontral America, theUi 
AS well AS .in tho United States, there remain the relics of a 
oiviliiation of which the very memoiy seems to have perished. 
The inscriptions of some of the former, if they should prove de- 
cipherable. may throw some light upon their history ; the more 
probably that manuscripts of a soinewnnt similar character, though 
of recent date, appear to bo still extant ; of the Mound-builders 
wo uiui hardly hope to know more than we do at present. 

On the a^ 0/ the latter much curious speculation has been 
bestowed, of which Mr. Ilaldwin gives his readers a .very indis- 
criminate account, wasting much spoce on wild sp^ulauons re- 
specting the iniiq^ary island of Atlantis, and wnich it is lost 
time to discuss, out thus much seems to bo ascertained. The 
mounds, and the whole region in which they lie, have been 
sitterty oyergrown with forest, and eevexal generations of trees, 
Aome of them very old. have grown and perished since the 
Mhpnd-buildem were tinslly banished os exterminated from their 
iowns end templee, their enclosures and their mines. The forests 
by food judges to indicate a space of from eight to 
f no one ean tell hew many more, since the die- 

who holtiyeted the lend end covered it with 
Shotetem ftmndjin mounda, in dry situetione 
ifinudpiihnve ntenst nmveiaelty cnunhled 


away, and scarcely a angle skull is to be foiiiid in as good eondi* 
tion as that of the great migority of skeletons dug up in Europe 
under conditions not more fhvotirable to tbeir presemtion after a 
period which cannot be less than 2,000 years. J^is therefore 
assumed that these skeletons must have loin thtlh more than 
2,000 years, and probably very much more. FinsUn ^e surface 
of tho country bos metly altered since the Moand-buildars dis- 
appeared. Some of their works hare been destroyed by tfreams 
which now flow through a channel half a mile distant And one 
local feature, if we can rely on its evidcoco, implies a yet greeter 
antiquity than could be inferred from any of the preceding lliets. 
Tbo Mound-builders especially settled in the vell^s of tho greater 
rivers nud along tbeir tributaries. These have len several succes- 
sive terraces along their course, as they ate their way deeper 
and deeper into the earth. Each terrace marks the lapse of ages, 
aud tbo last must, says Mr. lialdwin, have occupied toe longest 
time of nil in its formation. Now this terrace alone is wholly free 
from the works of the Mound-builders; and if it be a correct 
aHsiiiiiption that it did nut exist in tlieir time, that time must be 
Assigued to n period iude.iinitely remote. Without pled|ring our- 
selves to any opinion on tbc.^ij points, we can hardly deny that 
there are plnusibio reasons for believing tho perished civilisation 
of America to bo at least ns old as the comparative barbarisms 
whuso remains Lave been dug out from Douish morasses and 
Swiss lake shores. 

Mr. Buldwiti has, as wo have mentioned, quoted and discussed 
At needless length certain absurd speculations about Atlantis, too 
unfounded for refutation, and too worthier to bo of interest even ns 
mere conjectures, lie shows, moreover, an occasional tendency to 
accejtt o\or-credulgusly the legendary accounts of classical and 
uiedtmval visits to tho Western world. But these have a legit^- 
inato place iu such a volume, if the reader be fairly warned that 
they are not to be regarded os contemporary and trustworthy nar- 
rutivo; they show that lloatiug tradilions of the existence of 
A tnuiii-nceaiiic land wore rife in the minds both of Phocuician 
and uf Scaudlnavian miventurors, and that tho visits of one or the 
other to its shores uro possibilities, tiiuu^li for us they never con 
be more. Whether tho now ruineil cities of Vuentan really were 
seou by Tviian mariners, uud furniblied the b)U<is for the story of 
UitMloruA ISiculus, no one can over know ; but the thing is so for 
within the limits of poHslbilily as to utVord fair subject for ima^ri- 
nntive speculation. It is certainly a curious fact that about the 
time of which Diodorus speaks tliere really did exist ^^rnany days' 
sail from hibvu westward “ such cities and such a country as ho 
describes ; and that if Tyrian aeauieii had boon driven thither, 
they would have seen much what they are said to have seen* 
But if they had, would uo attempt have been made to repeat 
their voyage and verify their alleged discovery ? Tho story, again, 
of tt continent buried beneath the Atlantic may bo true. But if 
the thing ever occurred, it must have been utterly fftrgoiien ages 
before I'lato wrote of it. Is it not pt.>s»iblo that tbo West Indies or 
Florida furnished the suggestion of Atlantis, aud that the supposed 
Parfuliso disappeared, not boueatb, but beyond, the ocean— no sub- 
sequent adventurer being bold or fortunate oDough to retrace tho 
natli which bad led one tempest-tossed vessel to those shores P 
There is enough of plausibility iu such conjectures to render them 
Httmetivo ; uot tho loss so, perhaps, that they must remain con- 

i 'oetures for ever. Few persons probably will read Mr, Baldwin's 
look without being diverted for u moment into some such train of 
s)>eculation, more mtercsling perhaps, aud not more baseless, than 
many of tlioso which tho author has thought fit to present to hia 
readurs. 


IN A GLASS DARFXY.* 


M r. LE FANU, having written some four or five foolish and 
vulgar ghost stories, presents them to the world os belonging 
to “ motApbysJcal speculation,'’ or “ religious metaphysics,” or 
“ metapbvsical medicine.” lie informs us that he has we stories 
from “ the immense collection of papers ” left by Dr. Martin 
liessolius, a man whoso ** knowledge was immense, his grasp of 
a case was an intuition.” Happily for the non-soieatifio wori^ 
the Doctor ” wiitee in two distiuct'charActon.” As Mr. Le Fana 


says 

He (lesoribes wbst he saw and heard as an latoUiseiit layman might, and 
when in this style of narrative he liad seen the patient etther thtmij^ his 
own hall-door to the light of day, or through the gates of darkitaw w the 
caverns of the dead, he returns upon the narrative and in the tfffmi of hia 
art. and with a|l the force and originality of genius, procesds^fiie wosk 
of anelysls, diagnosis and illustration. . r h 

As for ” the analvsis, dia^osis, and iUmtratioi^” and ^the fines 
and originality of genius/* with which they me msdt^ we must 
take Mr. Le Fsnu's word; of ooitrse we have no opportunity' 
given us of judging. But when be asks us to beliefSL eher we 
have read through the stories, that the leamed Pootgi^^dsacribsa 
what be saw and heard as an intelligent layman mijK” here at 
least we are able to exercise our own Judgment If JCt jfolntt 

can find readers so sBly as t6 delight in ail the hmm, dgasoaelsM 
u they are coarse, which haheieservmnp totben^ha MintlQOiBA. 
But at all events let him not, wImIo metsndiiiff # jnlpe an 
imaginary authoTi have the easoraiioe to maimJbrlBrtiff he 
” describes as in tnleUigeiitUyman ittty 
that Ms. LeMd'a xmSte look who 
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«M wuida b^ond tbeir aouimheittiocu A man mutt ueeda bain* 
taUigttat^ tor iaatanoe^ who writaa of *^the Iohmu of tho oyai^^^ or 
M ^ Mid magoetio indueoea of the mooBi'* who ia quiU 

^wi ii i a ip wfth **tha priuianr diftinotlan betwoeo the aulHectlTe and 
objeo^,** ana mm not of bat of^Bnixellea 

Uee.’* lfeiriraele«^ Mr. Le Fean would hoTe shown a little 
more modesty, and quite as much intelligenoe, if he had allowed 
. his leaden to dad out his great powen for themselTee^ and 
had not added to hla work a prefime which ia in fact a puff 
of hlmaelf. It is idle, we fear, to exp^t that Mr. Le Fwu 
win give up hia ghosts and goblii^ Lis gallows and oolBus, 
his murderers and vatnpiieiL and his spectral fonns. whether 
they come in the shape of a ** small monkey, porfeotly black, with 
a character of maliguity— unfathomable marignity, or whether 
they come in the shape of " a sooty-black animal tnat resembled a 
monstrous cat, and that continued toing and froing twe) with the 
lithe, sinister restlessness of a beast in a cage.” Tnere arc some 
writ^ indeed, who, ever dealing in horrors, vet aro excused for | 
their bad taste on account of the morbidness or thoir iiusgiiiation. l 
Before We can allow, however, Mr. I^e Fanu to plead that his 
imagination is morbid, we shall require him to prove that be has, 
nroperly spoaklog, any imagination at all. In the most ignorant and 
aebssod of savage tribes there could w^arcely be found an old woman 
who could not tell stories ns full of childish horrors as Mr. Le Fanu's, 
and tell them in language that was at all events int4dligible. 
Some of the mountain tribes of India believe in ghoaU who reside 
in trees, and who are only to bo propitiated by a danco being executed 
round tudtree in which they reside. Among the more superstitious 
tribes,” we read in the Annals of Rural Rengal, it is cnatounury 
for each fhmily to dance round every single tree, in order that 
they may not bv any cbaiico omit the one in which their god mny 
be residing.” Now, if any one man first struck out the thought 
that a ghost reoLded in a tree and required to bo propitiated by a 
found dance, ho indetrd might justly lay claim to some amount of 
imagination. But when genonition after geueratioii had thus pro- 
pitiated these ghosts, we should just as soon think of attributing 
iiimnnation to a savage whom we found dancing round his 
hundredth tree aa to Mr. Fanu, who, following in the trac'k 
probably of his old nurse or of Mrs. Uadclifl', is bnnging in his 
hundredth spectre. Any one, If he wore put to it, could find 
enough imagination to moke up a story with the churc^hyard 
materials which Mr. I.ie Fanu delights to use, though it ia not 
every one who, having performed this easy feat, would proceed to 
write a preface in praise of his own iutelligeoce. 

Mr. Le Fanu evidently thinks that in such imaginative works 
as his claim to be. the best way to win his roodor’s bidief is to 
follow Be Foe in his circumstantiality. Unfortunately, however, 
though ^e shows no imagination in his fiction, ho shows a good 
deal of imagination in his facts, and while pretending to deal 
minutely with bygone days, proves at once that his ignorance of 
them is complete* His study of literature b^gan, we Hhoiild 
imagine, with the first novel that ho wrote. The pelican, wo are 
told, feeds her young on fixai which she plucks from her own 
breast. Mr. Le Fanu, on the contrary, would seem to feed the 
later ofispring of his brain on sustenance solely derived from his 
fimt-bom. We ought not, however, to fail to do him the juatice 
of admitting that he now and (hen introduces a Latin word which 
auggeats a certain acquaintance with the Latin (irammar, and a 
fine-sounding phrase which suggests a certain acquitinlanco with 
the Daify Telegraph, l.iiko the e<litor of that paper, piorcover, he 
has a great comtxuuid over the moon, and in one of his stories 
passes with extraordinary rapidity from a night that is bright 
with moonlight to the next tLat is as dark as pitch. The scene 
of one of hie stories is laid in the year 1 794. It is certainly 
somewhat strange to find that in that year, of all years, a gentle- 
man who was suffering from depression, misery, and excitement,” 
was advised to try a short tour on the ('ontinont,” and went by 
way of Dover to Calais. It was not exactly the year in which a 
cure for excitement was to be looked for in France, or is which 
a crowd of idlers stood upon the jet^ at Calais to receive the 
packet.” We are willing to forgive Mr. I.0 Fsuu for the im- 
probability of the ghost who was among the idlers, and who, 
rkigUshninn, or rather English ghost, that ho was, yet talked iu 
DTpnd provlndal patois.” We should be curious to learn, by 
the way^ what nalm is not provincial. Mr. Le Fanu may bring 
in bis gnosts wbere be plei^ and when be pleasesi and may 
make them talk even in the peculiar language which he writ4Mi, 
but be must not be allowed without rebuke to show an Smionioce 
•of SMdem history of which a writer of school histories m^ht well 
be OMUMdL In one of the stories, along witli the spectre of the 
black monkqy with the ^ uofitthomabie malignity,” we have cabs 
and onydbiiM. Kow, though we think that the did women from 
whom ahme, tUl we came across Mr. Le Fanu'e writing^ we luiA 
bemd of such apeetius^ had mm enough to place them iu far 
earlier/lmos^ yet we shall let hini, if he pleases, take his monkey 
MiMtliiiWii whathe caOe a ’has. Neverthalees, if his story requiies 
ttiit Irwies and cahs and monkey spectres shall come together, we 
Imiekiighttoliiiistliiat heshm^ notpntetid that liisstoiy wee 
wtMeuaoitodbihrhadkae '’about nxQrffour ysave ego.” Even 
Be^ HmsoKus, though «^likhiiowleilM M immense, aiid bis gram 
iff acOsawidantntuilh%^ can aeaiwy he sl^ 
to , bovo kuovm of a Ime. Pmrhm^ however, thd pophetle 
khewMspe or mtuiticii whk^ be ,fl|tiwed in titja mattor msgr 
iliMM boiaa part olHm ''metaid^Sicill ^ or 
IP nimaiiihSistm * htt* udikh he Wii m tettew 
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not OM of them which is not hopdeialy absurd. Thehsio of Ao 
fifst tile, a couutij vicaS hauntad by the Mack mmiki^, Outa ra 
throat' vdth a raaor. The hero of ihoseooiid, haimtod by m. 
ghost who at one time spoke '’the provincial and ah 

another time appareuay took the shape of an owl, was killed ia 
his bed by this most intrusive appaniion. In the third stiwy 
an old Judge of the last century, after banging the husband of 
Ms mistress, gets tried in a ghostly oourU and is at last fbund 
hanged himself. Ever since, ’’ this dimfiu old man ” the judg«| 
has haunted a house in Westminster, carrying ’’in hia ringA and 
rufiled hand a coil of rope.” These three stories fill up the first 
volume, with the help of such extrsois 6om ’’metaphysicid medi« 
cine ” AS the following : — 

S(» BOf>n SB tbn aplriMkctioii has mUblishsd Itself la the csss of one 
pationt. Its devolopod energy bsgios (o rsUists, inc»rs or lew ethetosUy, upon 
otkofs. 

The fourth story, which b the longest, contains some horrors lu 
Mr. Le Fanu’s bck^t stylo. The hero is made, without knowing it| 
to order his own grave and his own collln. lie is thrown into a 
kind of trance, in which, though he cannot move, he yet knows aU 
that is going on. Ho is laid in the cofilu, and hears very dlstiinetly 
I the working of a tumscrew, and tho crunching home of screws 
in suoceshion. Than these Vulgar sounds,” he remarks iu Mr. Lo 
Fanu's best style, ” no doom smikon in thunder could have been, 
more troiuomfous.” Happily, ueforo the noble murderers could 
mako oiV with the 30,000/. wliich tho hero, after the fashion of 
young Kitgibbincu, usd token with him on hia first visit to Paris, 
they wore sun>riiH^d. Tho hero is let out of the coffin, becomes 
<*a sadder if nut a wiser man,'* and has ’’deep rt^sson to be 
thankful lo the sll-inerciful Uulor of events fur an oarly and 
terrible lesson iu tho wavs of sin.*’ 

Oui* readers will bitvo inid enough by this time of Mr. Le Fianu’s 
sturios, and may be thankful to bi) spared an account of^tho most 
fooIbU and the most oiroiiHive of all his tales — that, namely, of the 
Vampire. When nu author has the gruvo opened of a person who 
had bvou buried one hundred and fifty years, and describes how 
** tlie leaden cofiin floated with blond, in which, tu a doplh of seven 
inches, the body lay iinmorsod,” wo are, we lldnk, more than 
juHtified in dt*c'lining to iiniilyHo bin silly and misarsblo story. We 
should hopti that this lime lio will find that ho has miscalculated 
tlio tnsto of the subscribers to tho seaside lending libraries, for 
whom ho probably writes. They will no doubt stand a gocsi deal, 
but possibly Dr. Martin llesselius und his raw- head ana bloody- 
bonca horrors will prove too much even for their powers 
endurance. 


MUlirS OUUilNAL 8ANSKHJT TKXT8.* 


ri^HE publication of tlieso vuIuiiich has Lism (smiewbat Irregular, 
X und the fourth of tho live volumes yet romains to bo 
issued. Each volumo treats of a distinct subject, and in fact con- 
stitutes H ioparato work; m> that, riltbongh we Lave already 
(Seploiuber lo, 1870) reviewed Vul. V., which dealt witn 
Coniparative .Mythology, wu Uow projiuse to notico nnotbor voluina 
of the bcries, Tho first edition of tho work was issued from 
fifteen t/o twenty years Ago, but tho seeond edition bai beou 
80 greatly extended as to be alun^sit a new work. An ardent 
student oV Sanskrit during the years of bU servico in India. Dr. 
Muir has also been a liberal promoter of flic sprfiad of knowlodgo 
among tbo Hindus. Impressed with the belief that the Hindu 
system can las most successfully attacked by a demoimtratioii of 
too weakness, insufficiency, and iucouMisleney of tbo writings 
upon which it is professedly founded, lie has laboorod hard to lay 
op^n the doctrines rocordea in those writings, ho has given Ubfjral 
prizes to encourage others in the same course, he has munificently 
endowed a Professorship of Hanskrit in tho University of FMin- 
burgh, and now in tho autumn of life be hoe relmued theso 
volumes, the fruits of many a \car of research and study. With 
the resuils uf his own rmitaeUtH ho has incorporated the opinions 
of his chief fellow -labourura in tbo same field of inquiry, and bos 
brought together all tbo most inif^ortant and authuritetivo 
writings, both Indian and European, upon tho subjopU of which 
bo treatjr* 

In the present article wo shall confine our attention to tho first 
volume, which notices tho Mythical Accounts of the Creation of 
Man and of tbo Origin of the Four Castes. Of the i^rtiana 
which relate to tbo creation of man little need bo said. I^ey are 
interesting, hod indeed irnpurtant, to those who desire to study the 
rise and progress of Hindu belief and d(K:trine ; but therd is little 
in them to attract (bo attention of the goneml reader, or oven to 
demand the study of the philosopher. It is dilfurent with tho 
system of caste. How ibis great institution arose, davelopod, and 
spread, and how de^ly and variously it has Influenced the for* 
tunes and decided the obaracier of a largo afld most in^UIgwill 
portion of tlio human race, aro questauus of primary Uaportaiiee In 
thehist^of man. r / r- 

The Maeet writings of the Hindus— the Hymns of the Big Veda 
— whatever be , their age, whether to be counted by hundreds, or 
byiDorO than two tboueand years anterior to the Christian era, 
nqsiemt the fentiatiittrs of inb great branch of the Aryan race 
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M a pastoral people^ dwolUag upon tbe 1 >anka of tho Hve 
lUfoim imd wonliipf^ the pMuomfied demantae That thej 
w^e an Incnnive jn^ple, and bad made their waj thither from 
the weatwnrd, hardly admits of any reasonable doubt, though it 
has been questioned. These primitive hymns of the Rigr liave 
been dUigentlv seaiche^ and in only one of them is tii^jro any 
mention or in^tion of caste. This hymn, called the 


mennon or utqioatton or caste. This hymn, called the 
ifi^Et^celebratea the aacrifloe of the pttrulm, or mal(^ hy the gods ; 
and from the jpositioo assigiied to it In the ritual of a later Veda, 
It was prohabW used in the celebration of human sacritices. The 
immolatioa of huiuan beings would seem to bare been Hcttially 
practised in the Vedic period, but to hare subsequontly aHsiiuoid 
a symbolical character, men being bound to the sacrincial posts, 
while animals wero slnio ns vicarious aacridees. This hymn thus 
describes the eacrtfioe of Putwhat^ 

Whon (tho gods) divided PurwAa, Into how msnv parts did they cut bim 
up ? What WHS hiH mouth ? what arms liad h« ? what two uhi<«cU arc tiiiid 

S bnvs hssa) hie thh^hs mmI a^«t 9 *riM» Ppuhman was hie niuuih ; the 
Miw was mads hie arms ; the being (called) tho hii wui his 

;bsi Ihs Sidra eprang from hU f^t. ^rbs mooa sprsng from his .soul 
^sai) ) tbs sun mu his cyo ; Indm and jiffni from his mouth ; aud 
Vdyu fkm his hirsfh. From hli nawl arosa tha nlr ; from his head tlm 
riiy ( fWnn his feet the earth ; from bis ear tho (four) (|aarierss In 
auumsr the gods fomisd ths woi1<ls. 

This agrees essentially with the genorally accepted belief that 
ibc PfHhman sprung from tho mouth, the KMhattriya from thn 
arms, the Vaiw^a from the thighs, and the Hidra from the feot nf 
JEfroAmd, the profdpati or progenitor of the human race. It 

r bo Uses the wisuom which wns to guide, the valour to dofeud, 
strength to support, tind tho iaboor to sorvo tho body politic. 
This hymn is to all npiMUirance tho Boiirco from which all the 
myths respecting tho origin of caste hod their origin. So if tho 
hymn can bo closed among the most ancient, tho institution of 
caste must have exiatiid previously to the oldest records of tho 
nittdu race. Hut all European scholars who have considered tho 
subject Sgroo, with few exceptions, that It is of later date. (3olo- 
brooke, one of the earliest and yet one of the most profound of 
our tianskiit scholara, who first ponetmted the mystery in which 
the Vcslas wore shrouded, gave U as his opinion that 

Thst foniarkaUtt hymn la lu langunge, metre, and style very diflWent 
ih>m tho rsMt of the prayers with which it Is nssocinted. It bos a (Uvidodly 
moff) modern tone } ond must Iiavo ts^i corotiofMHt after the Shuuikrit !an<i> 
gnage bad been refilled, and Its grammar and rliythm i»«rlbetod. 

It caats hod existed In tho early Vodic poriod, it must suroly 
havQ found tnootion in inoro than one hymn. SVhen, too, it » 
found that this hvinn is the only ono in which tho word JTiiwtf, 
tho name of tho third mate, npptiars, that It is tho only ono which 
montiotts tho fourfold chmiillcation of Vodic composition, and that 
it refsrs to tbs ssasoiis of the year in a way that accords with 
later usage but diilers from that employed in tho other Iivtuiis of 
tho Big, tha conclnmon sotims inevitable. Hut though this hymn 
cannot 06 oIosikmI among the most ancient hymns, its antiquity is 
inferior only to theirs, and it is probably anterior to every other 
^ hind of oxtont Hindu writing. 80, then, the institution of cA.<^te 
^ is not coeval with the earlh^st records of tho Ilindu people. This 
Is the result to which independent reasoning would nave brought 
ua; for, os (with a special mid partial exception to bo proseiiUy 
noticed) caste Is entirely unknown to tho other Aryan raws, it 
may fairly bo inferred tlmt the institutiini arose among the Hindus 
afier they had separated from their kindred stock. 

The priority of the hymns of the Hig to all other Hindu 
writings is inconivsfahle. Tlio language In which they ore >vritton 
is so archaic, i^b in grammar and vocabulary, that Home centuries 
hefora tlie Uhristian om special treatises were writtou in its ex- 

g matioa. The other Vedas, with the exception of the fourth, 
a Ai^arvfi, contain little lieyond what is to be found in the Hig. 
tVbat new matter they do oontnin Is to oil yipeamnce of a some* 
what lator date, and in these the mention of caste, or at any rate 
of elaas, la moro fn quent and distinct. What time ohqised bo- 
tween the compilation of tho hyniiiA, and the AppeHrance of the 
writings called can 'only be guessed at, but it must 

have bean couslderahle. The PriAmmitut contain explanations of 


have bean cousiderahle. The Jfr-iAtmHwr contain explanations of 
tha hymns and regulations for their proper use in the celebration 
of SACriitces, and they embrace also the loter treatises colled 
Ara»vQka9 and f/xiwwAuri#, which ore the beginnings of the 
apemuativa iheotogy of the Hindus. Those inquire into ^e 
invstic sense of the hymns, aud the symbolism of Uie ccrouionies, 
with tha grand object of attaining a knowledge of tho godhead, 
and of the origin and destiny of man. AU these writings, both 
hynuiii and treatisua, romc under tho denmniimtion of hr^ili or 
revektioa, ^that which was heard,** as distinguished ftom the 
or that which was roniembmd/’ by the sdgea who com- 
mitted to writing the various production^ which Aul rnider this 
riotrillcifiSlDn, and which arc considered inferior in authority to the 
writings fdoue. Uiuier the dcrignation of Smriti come 
first tha Foridnycts dr supplements to tile devoted to the 
axplaiuitimi of the gtsminar, vocabulary, pronuiiciatioiL metro, 
aationomy^ and mmuouiAl of the Vedas. Next come the tStthm 
m aphoMAS reUtlug to domestio ceremonies and sacrifioUd rites! 
Tile It^titvtss of Mottu follow next iu order of time, and may ba 
mmm oa Aa groat basis of IHndu dril law and noUticif in- 
dibtiaiHk Uw coma tha iHkdtaa and the Ihirthku,*^ fomor 

andfifoAWJMrak; 

iKlhfelpifi aigbtaan In niualMr, dtspliw the HMit mtam 

It jsdiifionH to dasoriba ihmmlSSSt 


or rather how little, of fket they eemtain, it Is diflkmlt to estimtia. 
Boina gieauM of fact sUna fsohfy hers and tiwast hjat^inMii 
bcwildcn^ed wuth iba millSons ,of years and oonnlkss afsn wWsli 
they profess to laeord, whila H is aaddanad with tha pwarila and 
emjitv results arrived At by a long snccessMii of aauas pnaaonam 
tmti ikring sp<>cu)atoirs. 

Through all these works Dr. Muir has poshed his Inquiflee viifam 
tiie ortym of ooste, seleetiag and translatsog all' the imiantiMk 




passages which hoar upon the question. The conelusioQ at whisk 
be arrives is that the passages quoted 

have rendsfvd U abuudsntly evlilvnt that tbs ssOrfd books of tile Ifisulsa 
i‘A*ntsIti no uoiromi or consistent Kxxiunt of thsorixlD of esatsa } hut, 00 ths 
ofoitrary, pi-easiit th« grMtOHi vurlcttoo of specolstlon os thl« suldsat. Ew* 
ptaaiUii>ii» myKticd, mythical, and mtkmaiUtic, arseU olforsdio tum ; OM 
t)is Kopc Itt given by tiM isdividiial writen to fuciful and arbitrary 
coidsrftucv. . . . Tho most cowtooti sloiy ia that tha csstss iasaod firom the 
lAottih* Armii, A'fd, and tbigha (»f Puruthut or Brohmi, Tha oldest eXtaei psi- 
I sttgo in which this idea oc^'un is to bo found in ths FurnAa BiMa $ hot II 
t* doubtful whclh 4 >r iu tha AHrm In which ft is thers preoeiited this vspiviia- 
tattoo U anything more than an tlh'gory. In aonie of the texts whidh I 
have 'quoted from tb** Ubuftavula J^ran/h tracoa of the aauis alUgnrieal 
(^hiu'asior may Iio iN^ri'vSved ; but in JHanu and the FarSnus ths mystissl 
import nf the Vodic dihspp^'ors, and tho figurative narrative iahardsosd 
itttu a literal sUtement of fact 

In another chapter Dr. Muir seeks, by a study of the bymne of' 
Hig and Atharva Ved/iSj to ascertain the mutual relatione of the 
difrorottt classic of Indian society at the time the bymite were 
C4jin}>osod.” That there wore pri<reta and a priestly order is eufli- 
dentiy apparent, but there is teething to iiuucate that the order 
was oxciuaive and hereditary. The name Vv which the pleat was 
designated was Ird/nndn, and although tue term bruAman (the 
piroseiit name of tho priestly caste) is ocensionaliy used, it had none 
of tho exclusive tucauing it now bears, but wan used in its strict 
otymological sense of son of a priest,*' aud in one text indeed tho 
words br(}Mmd-f)fUraf priest's son,** aro used as the equivalent of 
the term hruhnuoL It is hardly nocossary to point out that ihoNk 
is a wide distinction between ^^sou of a priest” and *^son of a 
priestly class.” The conclusion which Dr. Muir arrives at is that 

in none of the texts is any clear reforeuce made to the Itrdhtnaris 
as coBstituting an exclu'«ive caste or mc«s and nothing w^tever is 
said ak>ut their lading descended from an anc^^tor distinct from 
those of the other olassos of their country uik n.” 

In addition to the nogntivo evideucu tluts afTorded, there is 
pr<H)f in the hymns and in Utor works that the authors of some 
of the hymns wero men who were not of aarerdotal descent, 
although Home of them acted as priests. It is Hutlicicnt to notico 
a single instance, that of tho sago ViswcUuitra, who is tho re- 
cognised Author of several of the hyiuiis, tliough he is by common 


was not exclusive and horeditaiy. 

The U\rm Vuinyay the name of tho third caste, is said to be 
entirely uiikiiowo to the most ancient hymns ; but tbe word 
from winch it is derived, is used in the nyuuis to designate the 
general comiuuuity of Aryan wundiip and culture. Thot there 
wore at first only three groat divisions is curiously oenrroborated 
by tho Zend Avesta of tho Zoroostriana^ which nuntions three 
distinct classes, closely rcsi^mbling iu their nainss and functions 
those three clnsssH of tho Hindu race. Dr. Haug, who has brought 
llus pasauge to l^ht, considers that theso were not simpiy elosse^ 
but coatee \ and if this wero so, the origin of caste most be corri^ 
bock tu a period anterior to the separation of the Aryans of India 
from those of Persia; unless, indeeti, it could be supposed that 
Wh these branches of tbe original slock, having the genn of the 
institution, developed it similarly and Bimultaneoariy. The 
evidence of tho Zoroastiiau divisimis beittg castes, and not more 
olasseg, is however too slight to iutluenco tim argument S oudlhm 
is tho grand objection that cnsio never beoame a leooguUed 
ZoroastriaJi institution. 

The origin of the fourth caste, tho Sidra, is wri^ped ip. mystary. 
The very etymology of the name is uosetUed. A Vuaauio autho- 
rity dtuives it from the roots iock, ** to grieve,” and dhi, ** to 
run but this is ioconsiatcot with the oralnaiy rules of deriva- 
tion, and tho meaning assigned to it of one who giievee and 
runs” is veiy far bom cerryiug conviction with it Anolher 
etymology derives it fri>m mca, ^ to puri|y/' but this is eqtte|](y 
worthless; for, anartfrom thedifiicul^of tonnotioa, the derivation 
of the Dome of tbe inmuro caste uum a root sigtdlviiig ^tio 
purify” is a worthy paraUel of kteun a nm ku m da, iW nme 
Sidra does not occur in the most eaoient hvmns. It fiiet oopm 
with that of Feiigra in the iVusAa tiUda. between thefSnod 
of the oldest hymns end the compoiitioo of this bynuii the tenn 
m, which was used in the former to derigmdo the Meeari eQ!Bik< 
umnity, bed developed into the form Va^pi, m»d hen beeeme ft# 
recognized name of a tbiid clam or caste, oooeistipg of pmrisi^ 
fmd Uedem^ suift as we eoU iniddle^Hdees people. Thed ' dj h in ter 
servile raoO| then first come into notioe-^white wae fteuriwii^ F 

U|Kmtbbqueititmthsceii im satiebcloiy e«^^ ASIs Mb 
io inisieiice end coi^eDtim Br« Mnir quetsa fte eoibiiae of 
PiofMsorBcft that the ftkhwio^^ 1 nmeisSfaiilV 
the Biahmeniori eonque^ whether tlmt reel SMW k^ 
kraach of tke An’en alock whiak fmnilmfad at ms eiHg’MijQifi 
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idle Satox^ay BevleW* 


WB**» l«ft fa eoirfeateiQt wa vamy otC&t tte foBowitig^ai 
a pboMUe thoory ft ftimiitiaQ of iU CMitai>^ 
Wmd IAo iliyaa iavodm made tbob way imo ladla^ tiiaj had 
thair pyiogfci i|ad tliair watrior ohWS^ a hioiarohy and an aiU(o« 
<anuy dHBnct from oaeh other and abovn the amt body of the 
paonlef iha Unit holding a poettioo aliAilat to &af of the cUrgy 
of Butop^ and the latter baring, et^ thete appeaia ground for 
belleTing, alreadv moirad an Saiwittary character. It b not 
Ukely, howerar, that tne gmat mast (vf immigtiiute waa aoparatod 
into (dearly defined daiwca. But after the people bad settled 
upon the tenitoty they had won, some by supenor intelligonoo 
and acUrlty ozteoded their postteiwions, end others through in* 
lerioftty of character or laisfr^rtune sunk into or continued ui the 
portion of sorrsnte and Jabourers. as in other parts of 

the world, a moneyed clast and a labouring class were g^ually 
formed* Tbe breach betii'sen wealth and poverty is over widouing. 
As the middle class grow rich and wore secure in thoir posseseioDs, 
they treated thuir dependents with the same eivitumoly they received 
from the priestly and n«gsl classcis, and asserted for thetniulves a 
auporiority OTcr those who were dopeudent on thuir labour for their 
brm* These pretensions maile no encroaoiiineiit upon tlio privileges 
of the higher classiVs, and m mot witli no oi)nnsitioa on that side, 
nus the middlo class came to be lecogniscd as the rw or people, 
and all below thorn wort} separated into a fourth and inferior class. 
Then the term Ftiisyo was foruK*d from the old word vm, atid 
applied with a mure definite and restricted meaning, and the 
fourth or servile doss received the apptdlaUon of wliich, 

whatever its etyinulogy, is rerogul/^ed as tiisaning ** Hordle.*' 

We have aaiu ihat no satisfAct<jry derivation has been found for 
tbs term Suiiyti^ If tbu ori(^iii of tho word could l>e discoverud, 
it would no doubt throw miioh light upon ibo posliion of the class 
to which it was applied. Thu fuUuru to disotwer its root may 
per^ps bo attributeii to ths fact of tlie soanh for it having boon 
' liroit^ tn routs beginning, like the word ilAoU, with tho paii\tal s, 
and, if such a root oould be fotmd, it would mi(|ueetioniibly he 
preamble to one te^ginning with the dental s. But although the 
mterchunge of these sibilanU is not common, htill the instanaos of 
such ebaugofi are sidfiuiently numvrouH to justify a search under 
the second sibilant when the proper one fails to suj)ply any aocept- 
able etymon. Now the dental sibilant does seem to nUW a p^>- 
bable radix in tho rrsit siru/, identical with our word ** sweat, 
which appears also in the Latin n4do and sndhr. Admit the pos- 
siVility of mvid being the rout and the rest is easy. The word 
S&dra will mean ** a sweater,*’ one who earns his broad by tho 
sweat of bis brow, and will thus present on appropriate uamo for 
the labouring class. This theory is at least plausible and worth 
consideration. 

Dr. Muir quotes, as the motto of his volumo, a verse of tho 
ifMMdraia 

Ttiero h no diAtioction of c%»tr% Tld** world, which, lu creotril hy 
.Z^fdAwo, Tf«s At tIrHt dy UriihmAaic, li/ts bocorac divided into 
in consequence of men's works, 

datting aside tho pndenKions advaocwl by the Iknhmatikml writer 
for his own csst(>, this appoHrs to prssent an accunite statement of 
the facts. No distinction ot' ciu<lcs was o^tabllMbf^l by the V'eda, 
but the instituiioti sprang up subsequently as tim result of men’s 
habits and sociiil arrangemente. 

In another s/imowimt length* chapter Dr. Mute proceeds 

to glVe some b^'endaiy nUif»«r3Uon« of ilio Mnurtflc wkirh no doubt 
ocemrsd In the tMirly of Hindu hhdiiiy Irtwfvu tho ilrSAnwnw And tho 
ii^futitrfp4i9f after thv fonnrr luid hr.vuo iu'ty<iuitilntc a fratmiiiy 4'Kt^liiikf; 
iheiuioardotel prolnwioii, but bnr»rc the I'cqmtive pmvinemof the twu 
dasMshAd liceii accurately by cm.t<iin, nnd uhvn the uomUrs of 

each were rvody to eucroach ou the proro^;.aiv'v<( claimed as Uiclr own 
coicliuivtt birthright by llk« other. 

This Is another phase <if the world-wide struggle between the 
spiritual and secular powers.' It occupies a cfomucnous positiou, 
and fills many a page of the epic poems and the Aerdnoa It also 
has its interest, as all such conflicts must havu, but it is too lx* 
tensive and diversified to receive more than a passing notice in 
the space at our command. 

That great research and labour muat have Ixtim expended on 
the ptepatratlon of these' volumes is alHindanily manifest, but 
how great can only be adequately apprucistf*d ^ moo who aaow | 
the vast extent of the works from which Dr. IlLiir baa drawn his | 
matartell. Equally OQUHpicuous are the candour and the modesiy \ 
wltei which the facts are arranged and tbs deductions drawn. If ! 
we have any fault to find, xi la that the sutluir has beeu tern ; 
raile(l|l perhaps of the opiidons which ho mtist have formed. Ho ; 
Ims gufia te his work in tho spirit of one aiixioim to arrive at tho ! 
tenth, wot in search of proofs to establish a prscotioelved thetfiy, j 
The Mali isamass of trustworthy evidence, for whidi be dsaervso j 
Ae tHumlBi of eU who lira intesostod ki Iha history of the people I 
efla4fi^ 


Sr. JA2IB mwetfi 0B CUANTAL.* 

»e|f 8ik Jbw fVMM dh is so mixed vo wHlt 

her ipiiknil latiier 8t Vnauds de Sales, that the bin* 
M Me ndflMt Ihe mder Id a koowledge of the 


certate domeitie telatioa towards each oAef; il 

otherVi homes, diaUig at the muie table ih tlw fiMttOy Altte 
ehanginff olvilities, transaoiing busineis togelhte^ fundim 
family slhaned on ordinatry imealar prinol^teof fitn^keeM 
a dose corraspondoaoe as devoted and mntuid^ . aomiiGiff 
rsvereiiehig mends, We ese Asm not only «e (hTtiaiiteb oi 
iaed) saints bat as aoemaj^hed Mtleman and fine laify ol 


seventeenth ceatart. These detsils of state, wesHls Shd pM 
pertT, of dress and courtly grace naturally belonglxig to mtr 
oonditSon and accepted as such, ate, however, hi the Uslory 
before us, so Intenperaed with the supet&atur^ with vUdiiiL 
prophectea, tniracicis related in Ae same tone of eotxfidant 
matter-of-course nanutiun, never Condescending to pguf cv 
evidence, that the ufieet upon Ae reader is that of Mnitigtwo 
b('H>ks at imcc—eome inoukiaU ohnmiole interlined wlA nmdsm 
biography. The passle is oxpluiued when ws reoall the 
kVench origin of tlio uarrativei tho book being, in fhotiie Ae 
editor inlorms its in As preface, only aa ArldguMt and 
r^tttmS of the AhH Bougaud's Htstoir^ dts St4,*VhmM $i dte 
tU h rvrilfsfi’ofi. Perhaps it is toAer explained hy 
the neccsaliics at the esse; rairaclee being essential tD Ae 
supremo distinction of canonisation. This crowning hoUour St 
June do Chnntal set her heart nptin obtaining fbr nor departed 


tutod a demand whicn was sure to meet with its aniweriag 
nnjiply. Whatever new might previoiisly have been taken in 
cerram even hi, this inqtiiry would determine it In Ae desired 
WAV, and settle the question botwcou txatural and supenuturah 
Thus wc rc^d that Mother do Ikmumont tmiled his lAeneSi Upon 
the'cionvent-gate, and was saved from the plague. A sott*in*law of 
Madame do Ohontal is wounded in bailie and told by Ae doctors 
that death Is immlnont, upon which he applies a tetter of St. 
Francis to the wound and the bullets come out of Aeniselvss. 
Mother de Ohantsl herself athuited on oath that the whole convent 
at Annecy was frequently filled with a delicate subtle fragrance, 
attrihutiug it U» the fact that the *Saiut's body lay buried there. 
Of coursit many of the miractes recorded eitnnut be traced to 
simple honest imaginaAm, but this was clearly siimalated to Ae 
utmost Tbofirequont tssdmonics to tho odour of sancAy nuil 
to limbs pliant years aftisr death, tho story of a radiant picture 
and similar marvels, have Ae air of responses to m appeal which 
a convent of devout tmns would bo ashamed to disappoint Thus, 
if the chapel which contains tho tedy of lliu 8aint emits 
0 fragrance, that at Lyons which holds his heart in a golden 
reliquary must needs rather surpass tho wonder tlmn fall Aort of it ; 
and we are informed that from the relic oontiiiunlly flowed a 
Bwoet liquid resonibUng fragraut oil. Nor is tho vtmeraDte Mother 

without similar teslimonios to SAiutlincss. While still a 
wife and living in the world, ailor exhaiutting tho provisJone at 
her command in alms to tho poor dm'ing a iAinine, and hoing re»' 
du<x;d to a single baivel of fitnir, wo read, ^*]t is cri^ibly recorded 
Uiut for full six months entire houvrlmld of Ueiirbilly and the 
neighbouring poor were abundantly ted (hnn tbis ringte barrel of 
flour'’ I Aud ae ibo famine weitt on tho servants became quite 
aofm*»iom«d, after sweeping out the granary one day, to find it fidX 
of com the next. A gigantic pinier renowned ror bis strength 
wx') Mdsvd wnth a strange sttsek of weakness when in later yeora 
he hail to carry her litter, and it turnHl out afterwards that bo 
had led a wick^ life, and was executed for his many crimes ; and 
so <iu. No wonder that, as hf«<r sauctiTy grow, the nuns of tho 
eighly convents founded her hi'came anxious U> retain as moA 
of her as they could l^ any means secure for a lasting possession. 
Thus Ae nous of tlie Visitation at Paris implored her to bequeath 
her heart to them, her body being pledgml te Annecy, where lay 
8t. Fnmcie. The request was grantt'd, 1/nt Ae con veirt at Moulios 
WAS ovodtuaily successful in securing tho prixi^ which was pro* 
s«*rviHl in a jowelled reliquary, the word itself besjieakiijg and 
foreshadowing miracloi. Those lem favoured had to content 
wiUi nurtious of her habit and her veil, eurreptitiotisly snipped ofT 
as relics. 

Tho roador willingly grants that the Saints were saintly, but 
feels that A« mind" cannot wfaolesomrdy dwell on the teclmical 
buslncra uf making mit their saintliness. wholo strain appears 
to have been opposed to Ae spirit of Ht. fVau<*is, and to the aims 
he had in view in organialng the order nf which St. Jsne de 
Uharital was foundress. But iho murit of lh«t chiistef must assert 
itseif thnnigh every difierance of rule. TLh turn was practteal^ 
he was opposed to excessive ansteriiies, he wished especially te. 
diiqveose wtA the rule of enclosuwq so that the poor and atek:* 
might be visited bv Ae nuns at Aeir uwn brnnes ; bat he had 
te yteld in thte to ms spiritual stipertenr. Tlune Is no indteatioft 
of his dmandlng that utter senuiKmten of the will and judgnunt 

whi A goal tiikter ttie name of obedtence, and wbfaA te nnturaUt 

■* ^ - — * . - ^ ^ . 
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raw, «w mpnaira, wtMUT nnoitMi*. wbo obey, md who unilet 
m hnn"4ia]Aid[ty'* cm mnlMdi uA ooiwnmnwl la nny Msouat 
orMiwyilgrlaratw»fotiwiMtf>)mq^wl>feiitturam^ W. 
mUn»iAmBt,Vxtu>iit'a,tiatat auetltjr wmild MvekeMi oth«r 
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Bot tha «g«d S(fl«r with mat aimplioity went cbae to iho parloor piling 
and sang until aba was told by the Superior to laavo olt As soon as she 
was gone away M. Oiler, who was one of the bast living Judges of true 
tpirliuality, irxclalmedt ** Fifty miraedes would not so thoroughly have con- 
vinced me of the Christiaii virtue of that nun aa this act of neroic sub- 
mission.” 

Let us hope that the old lady had a hotter opinion of her voice 
than her mile, and that she hod that $atirfacium p^son^U which 
casuists elaim in reward of tbo labours of the panvre as a 
compensation for tbo world's disparagement^ arguing — ainsi 
gue Dieu, qui ed jude^ donne aux yrenmiiUu d& la aatiifaHion 
d$ Imr chant. It is melancholy to think of old agOy which 
should be venorahlo, submitting to uiako sport in this fashion. 
The reader^ after a string of such feats of abject docility, is situtdy 
shocked by the tameness they display ; and w« verilv believe St. 
Francis would have felt tho same. There was no desire in him 
to crush individuality and put down common sense. In a case 
which is made much of as enjoining implicit submission to rule, 
we may discern the influontial end and motive which guided that 
rule. It was just before the Profession Day, when tho Gallery 
House at Annecy, the seed of so man v bouses, was to bo dedi- 
cated and the first nuns professed, that tho Sisters persuaded their 
Mother to let them take some money which the bishop had given 
them for the sick to decorate tho chapel and altar. Mother de 
Chantal allowed herself to be persuaded, but no sooner had she 
done so than she wrote to confess her error, and next day, knetding 
and in tears, accused herself of her fault. Daughter, this is 
your first disobedience to me ; it him given me a very bad night,” 
said tho Saint, and passed on, leaving her still kneeling on the 
ground. Tho spot in the orchard where this scono passed is handed 
down by traditmn as sacred. Possibly Ht. Francis owes tho dis- 
tinction of tho present volume to his friendship and roveronco 
for 8t. Ignatius, as throughout its pages wo detect the spirit of 
tho Order whoso watchword is obedience j oanecially in the one 
harsh exception to a tone of pcuoral bland toleration, where tho 
biographer speaks of Jansemsm as one of the most detestabio 
Loresies that nave e%or dtsllgured tho Church of Christ 
Jane Francos Frdmyot de Chantal (grandmother of Madame de 
Sdvignd) was born at Dijon in IJ72. Her father, Dduigne 
Frdmyot, was President of the then . laraona liurgundian Parlia- 
ment, a man of rank and wealth and high religious character. 
She lost her mother in infancy, to which circumotance her bio- 
grapher attributes a sternness and austerity which it needed all her 
saintly director’s guidance to subduo into the full sweetness of 
Christian charity. It was, however, this diUbrenco of tompera- 
tneni, joined with unity of aims, which no doubt attracted 
these remarkable persons towards each other, and unitiMl them in 
a lifo-long and most intimate friendship, one of those many 
spiritual friendships recorded in the lives o( saints — alike beneQdal 
to tbomselvos and to their teaching as tempering the asperities of 
Asceticism — which prove that pure friendship is possible between 
moil and woman, though in no ease can the distinction nf eex he 
wholly forgotten or ignored. June Francos came into tbo world 
wlieri the conirovoitiy between Huguenots and Catholics whs at 
Its height, and when Burgundy ivns ** overrun with CnlviniHU” 
IJefoi'O she was five yeiu's old she entered into it with charactcristio 
energy. Being present at a dispute on tho Beul IV'senco she joined 
in tho argumuiii ; her opponent, viewing bis nmall adversary with 
surprise, tried to settle it wdlh sugnr-pluius. tShe took them* in her 
pinafore and marching to the fireplace threw them into tho firo, 
saying, ” Look, my lord, this la how herctii^ will be burnt in tho 
fire of hell because they do not believe what our Lord says.” She 
seems to have been traimoi hi more freedom of will than most 
girls of her ago ; for at sixteen she refu.scd to nmrry one man who 
proposed for nor because she suspected him of Huguvnot proclivities, 
and she doclinsd another brilhant match on other grounds. At 
length she acauioscod in her father’s selection of Christopher de 
Ohsiital, then ncuul of tho Babutin house, with whom he Imu served 
in support of Ilenrv IV. A mirupulous conscience might have 
fomm something loobject to oven in his case,for before ho was thirty 
he had fought oightt^on duels, hich Bussy Kabutiu ascribes to 
his extit^me gentleness and meekness of demeanour. But ho was 
soeu to be full of roligimis faith and devoted to his duties, besides 
pottsesflingtho Rabutin charm of manner— what Madame de Sdvignd 
nfterwarus called Rabutinage. Jane, a beautiful woman of digni- 
fied manner, and, at twenty, wirli some knowledge of tho wdrUl, 
uiadehim inovery respect nn excellent wife ; courteousto her equals, 
a wise manager of his estates during his frequent absences at Court 
or at the wars, and at tho same time lull of good works. 8he 
married in 1 592. Five years atlerwards he vras killed by accident 
in hunting, ana she was left a wealthy widow with four children!. 
Her first not when the traunj of despair was passed was to take a 
vow of chastity, and to dedicate wore of her time to religious 
exercises, fueling now for the first time tboncuKl of a director in the 
stricter path which she desired to follow. \Vo nro here inform^ 
that, while riding alone about her property, she bad a kind of mani- 
festation as to who this dirt'oior should ho— a person who look^ 
Uhs a bi^p walking towards her in cassock, rochet, and biretta, 
with cotmtenance of sorcuo and heavenly asp^t, who ^appeared 
OB BOaror approach. This vision did not prevent her putUinr 
Iwilistf soon after under the direction of a pious monk, who en- 
h«p desire for extreme austerities, and who eximcted 
f 0 m Fhws, two of which were never to leave him. and 



to her of her interior state. ^Wo 
mth the ease with which she was ah* 
Hip topi whoa the true dmator 


came. In 1605 she heard 8t Fraaois preaeh at whaio her 
father lived, recognised him aa the leali^ of her viidoiii he at the 
same moment noticing the yotmg calm face in widow^a woods up- 
raised in fixity of attention ; and very eoon Francis de Bales la 00 
intimate terms with the Freeident Frdmyot and«alU|« Amiily, 
on further knowledge pronouneinff unon her epim|A ease- 
like the London phyetcian OTernauling the coontiy psacd* 
tioner's prescription— that the monk’s advice had been exodlmit 
for the time, but the period hod now come for reversing 
it, vows and all. We gather that the Saint’s manner bad an 
hcreut native charm from the fact that nobody without sudi an 
instrument of power could have ventured on tne freedoms which 
were more than allowed in him. Thus, sitting by Madame de 
Chantal at dinner, Madame,” he asks in a low voice, ''ehould 
you like to marry again P ” No. indeed, my lord/’ she instantly 
replied. Then you should pull down your flag,” he said smiHttg. 
She perfectly undorstood him, and next diw at dinner her dress 
was docked of certain little trimmings ana coxcombries. It was 
the same when she wore lace ; would nut her dress be as clean 
without it P No doubt be bad his eye upon a future foundress : 
for wo read *^fle had at once discerned the noble and soHd 
qualities of the young widow,” and wrote of her that she brotmht 
vividly to his mind St. Paula, St. Angola, and St, Catharine. 

She has a grand soul, and her courage in great religioua under- 
takings is above that of women.” 

The character, the society, the proper work of women not only 
occupied St. Francis, but wore a natural subject of interest with 
him. We find Fran^oiso, Madame do Choiitars second daughter, 
who Lad a taste for dress, appealing to the Saint against her 
mother’s restrictions, and he takes her part, advises a fine ruff for 
^eat days, and thinks the child would bo much pleased to have 
^ese laces and standing up ruflles. You see I know something 
about those things.” In the same spirit he would call the young 
lady to order with paternal authority when his ouick eye saw she 
was carrying things too far. Ills reproofs have a oantoring t^der- 
ness. If he would chock Madame de Chantal’s too eager spiritual 
aspirations, he reminds her that she is but a poor miserablo 
little widow — unc pautrre rMtivc wfe. 1 le condescended not 

only to dictate tho msterial of the veils of the new Order, but, 
taking tho scissors, shaped out the form with his own hand. 
When he led the nuns into the orchard of the Gallery House at 
Annecy during recreation, to explain to them tho virtue of affa- 
bility, and a thunderstorm came on, one of tho novices cried, 
“Oh, my lord, I am so frightened I ” He laughed and replied 
(on what warrant we know nut), “ t> my child, don't be afraid ; 
tho lightning only strikes great saints or groat Hinners, and you 
are noitbor one nor the other.” When Madame do Chantal 
wrote asking leave for less sleep, tho requent was promptly re- 
fused. lie advised betwooii seven ami eight hours* sleep as 
necessary for woinctn, whose brain and frame are more liable to 
give way under pn'ssiire, when their work necessarily loses its 
value, llis rule permitte d tJio iudulgetiee of natural auection and 
terms of endearment, i’erfect swe«.>tnoss of cbarachTr cannot be 
found without indcq^ondence of mind. No blaze of sanctity ever 
obscured these natural graces in him, and his gracious sir and 
manner set them off to their highest advantage. What must be 
the influence over men, and superemineutly over women, of a 
Saint til us endowed P 

All great undertakings for the benefit of society seem fitted to 
exact some preliminary sacrifice, and to us tbo sacriflee in this 
case was St. Jane's eldest daughter Mario Ainide, betrothed at 
eleven and married at thirte(>n to the younger brother of St. 
Francis; we cannot help thinking te'cause the arrangement 
coDvoniently put a difficulty out of the way of Madame de 
Chantal’s douication to her new work. Early marriages were 
allowed in those days^ but when we read the complacent 
summing up of this loten^sting young creature's life — “ thin 
beautiful life, let it never bo forgotten, had lasted little more than 
nineteen years, and during that timo Marie Aimt 5 e de Chantal bad 
become a wife, a mother, a widow, a nun it suggests^ some 
reflections in another key. St. Jane Francos died in 1641, in her 
seventieth year, after a hie of varied labour spent in the business 
of managing a family and large estates, and the more absoTbiog 
charge of the Order of which she was foundress. Her second 
daughter, Fran^oiae, lived to eighty-five, and owed her death then 
to 0 holy imprudence in making a pilgrimage fasting to a wtie- 
tiiary on a mountain height. 


THE WELLroOTOX PRIZE ESSAT OX TAOtlOS.f* 

L IFXTENANT MAURICE m*, well clcdm ondit for IiMiiif 
built up a ^rork of such Unng iutoroM al kit it. tttit ti» 
the Injuiut, upon eueb t tet of dry bones as tks giesa fhsiis 
aflbriied. Eo't A first glanos, tbs sectians into wbich <Us is 
divitled for tbs purpose of strict tschniesi inquiry (wUelBMar be 
briefi / describM ss sa exsnunstion of the best modes of fiSwUiig 
on, of ooeering, of attsoking, and of defending a podtiofe) do aot,. 
suggest anething io tksgenm tssder like!, to repay kit fttmA 
He ms, ptobMlv expsa onlp an addition to Uiose iiMroWiWs 
diseuiMons of certidn miHis^ tksoiists wlneh ptqfoqA;toJfosK 
tbs wh(ds posaibUltiM of war •* * 

« 7 %, Saturn,/ rU» JMtoieww 
f. SMW • OwKnwtstjAseig-. HSf iiti* 
etefcrtSTsf Tiettoi endOrgsnW 
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Muboi^ problemg^ and otM^ pme&tbg all the diytim of tke 
Euclid without any of ita tnithi liaoii oothiag U 
iiiore ukoi/ to Lead to faliM redults than thia trick of maonlng 
about men a$ though they aoullaw machines I-wutonant 
MauricaV Esaav hy uo meana daaavroa to ba claated with tbeae 
yety uadEia dtmuudtiona Oftou origuiaL ba ia alwnya intar- 
^astmgi and baa leapt clear throughout ot tbia padaotio acbool. 
Hut It ia poarihia to dy from tbIa error into the oppoaiia axtraua^ 
aad| in the effort to avoid cloea adheranoa to formulia, 
to become ao vaguo and diaennuTa in treating the theory of wv 
aa to afford the atudant little aoUd haiiiia on which to fix hia 
iriowa, and to leave the mom haatjr reader with only a oonfuaed 
ImpreiMion of the writer'a deaign. And^ it seems to us that 
Lieutenant Mao rice baa barely escaped this latter danger, in his | 
wish to iimke his Esaiu as complete a study of the subject as the i 
oondiUona allowed, without theorising too clost^lv upon it Ho { 
tolls ua in hia preface that, as it was impossible that the paper should t 
be publiahed until some months after it had been wntteii, be has 


conoluaton, in.whlcii wit bytio meant eottour, nsagr heet he VfMril 
in bia own words:-— 


aiimot jadm abadaldy of the Aitaie prsoUef of Ibt Genim geiMjnil 

jitber pericKt of ttw late amr. For bi th* fitat portiea Mttra 

hoTuro St l^rlvitt has been tnirodu«wii as an eaamplel tb^ bad^ aet hamt 


\Vs 

fVom ritber 


the neM^tles of the aow oondiUon of ritiug^ lathe I 
staiioM rdie moral ioOtriorlty of the OamlNiila ievitwb bad readeied even 
th«HM new ooiiditloiis of oom|iar»t)wly tecondaiy ImpoMaikee • , . » U la 
eneenUat to rvmomWr that ttio ground on whkh wo eve woriUng k of an 
aUo|{eth«r didtrvnt kind from the dUUnot VKwUlve stady of tm eksfly 
recorded battlM u thtm of AusterUu, Valwltio, or Sobbniio • • . * Tm 
facts of the prceciit oawpaiffU will not for a tong lima be so aifkd as In 
supply ua drith a clear nairsUre t>f wbat oceurrwr When they ars so sikid 
the evidence will noi be of at all the aaine Mnd aa in tire other nsaa , . • « 
On the whole, far the maw of our facta, wo are obliged to rely on tbo staler 
menta ot thoae (terman authora who adduco tho expressly in outer to 
wtaUiah their own theories. 

eonf««8 that the author aotuns boro not only to fidl ia 
eatablishiDg Lis case, but to contradict it coniploteW by ahowing 
‘ Uhavohadinaitaplnghia 


caroiully revised it, and added reforenceato works which have only \ conclusions. ToaupfMirt 

mently iK^oma available, ^ya find i^ordingl^ at the openings j aomo pages to a criiitnam of the 'Tty4ictd dir«M)t«d| if 


tbeinfiuenca which those very statoinenU , » 

thia theory iuimediatuly, ho boro dovote 

. . pages to a ciitmism of the ^Ta<^ictd Bstro^peet, dirootad| if 

Jong list of books quoted, and in the Essay ii^lf references to the ; underatand it aright, to show that Oaptaiii May took but 
veiy latest utterances on the subject of tactics, even to lectures of ; ^ linuunl view of bis iiubjoct, rogarding it mmnly ftom tba stand* 
fugitive Interest very recently delivered. Added aa these are to j p(,int of a captain of infantry^ Ho appears to err/’ ia tbo aomo* 
other very numerous quotations, they give the work as a whole i ^vhat long-windod expression, “ from uJtlng aa theWaof all hia 
ti>o much the character of a conimentai^ on what has been said i calculati.>n» less a complete investigation into the duties and 
and written about modeni tactics by others, rather than of an j imporlanco of each rank than his own partial experionoo.” Ou 
original essay oa the groat questions bandied. Wo say purposely , the whole, however, Lituitenant Maurice seems after all to believe 
<*asB whole,” Ibrtliere arc not wanting passage^ as will prcstiuUy j that CapUin May's views, in order to bo right, need chiefly to 
L. . i 11. i. .. J i 1.x that the independence claimed in tbo^^ftetro* 

apect ” for cuptaina of companies must be dilHised more or leM 
through every grade of the military hierarchy. Such, at least, we 
take to be the writer's meaning; although here, as in soma otter 
parts of the Estiay, it is somewhat obscured by suporabundanoe of 
detail, and by over-nnxiety to touch ou every point that Can by 
any pi»»tsihility nUect the question under consideration. 

Some admirable remarks follow on the value of the local train* 
ing which is the normal siato of things in Germany, and of which 
it is added with truth that ^an cxirtmio difficulty presents Itself in 
the application in detail of tbo local corps system to England." 
The author then passes cm to suggest certain mc^dificatiuns In our 
organisation which **soem to bo needed, partly in order to enable 
troops to adopt the forinstions required oy tue new arm, partly 
in order to develop as far as posMblo the habit of inde^ndenl 
action among subordinate commanders." Here ho pursuue-Hmd 
with far more clearnoHS thsn in his discussions on the Uorman 
authorities whoso influence, whilst he ostensibly criticises them, 
is manifest tlirouglxmt, even in his stylo^tho path which 
so many of our military n»rorniors would pursue, but which in* 
vctcrate profoHAional pn^judicnwi combine with national instincts to 
close against them. Larger and fewer cotnimnles; more lode* 
[)endont traiiiiog within tlieso companies ; n more perfect organi* 
XMtiuri in each between thu captain and tho privatiMH— Uieso are 
the dr(>ains of others besides the essayist, and Imhut the imprest 
of that very German schocl, and parlicuiariy of that powerful 
** fteir<«pect'* writer, which have l>een so closely crillcissa by him 
just before. That the wimo advantages might Do gained by ludng 
smaller baiUltous, and making the battalion oflicor, be be etyled 
major or lieutenant'colouel, for drill purposes wbat tba oompanj* 
chief is in Germany, seems to occur to Lieutenant Maurice as Hme 
OS hj those rruwdan writers of whoso apirit he has drunk so deenly 
whilst endeavouring U> doprecatu their claims to be an infallioui 
guide. Thin siM^tion of the ICssay is concluded with S4)me remarks 
on our Auxiliary forces which will w<di repay study, and are free 
from the defects we have noticed. Here tfie author escapes from 
the trammels of a foreign schord, and, tatlng resolved to speak Ida 
iiiitid. grasps a difficult subject with a finnnt^N, yet uelicaey, 
worthy of the liighest praise. Tim following passage is so favouN 
"his manner, and so valuable in itself, that we 


be shown, which are remarkably fresh and original in thought. 
And to many renders wdio have had little opportunity of studying 
what the military proas, especially in Germany, has put forth on 
these questions, so coiiipleto a review, and so elnver an adnptalion 
of this literature to English ideas as Lieutenant Maurice oflers, 
may have a special voTno. Hut it is our dosiro here rather to 
notice the writer's own special views, and the iroatinont of them 
which bis work affords. Hia use of the long list of Gorman 
essayists whoso works he tabulates is, in certain places, of doubtful 
worth. In extending his studies over such a moss of criticisms 
And reflections, he has possibly confused himself. At any rate he 
has hardly learut to measure quality, or mastered tho esscutial 
difforencoa in the worth of his various authorities, and their re* 
spective relations to the circumstances of which they write. 

The text of tbo Essay lies in the first sentences. The author 
begins by quoting the admirable definition of the word Manostivres 
from Colonel Ilaniley s ^feraiiom of War, He follows this by 
the brood statement of his own opinion, delivered thus ; — 

1 have Ijesfi led to t)i« ocmrl option that tho very baali on which at present 
our [i.v. the Oritish] scheme for accoinplishlng tbia oianceuvrinic is nmudid 
must be changoil if we would mft't (ho changed (*on<lltionH of wnr. Tho 
ohjocis to bo atuiiuid arc precisely thoes named in tho deUnitlon fne. tbo 
quick orderly change of highly tra]n<d and flexible niaaiwa from one aind of 
4!croiatlon to another, or tlo ir trani,fi-renco firuni |N>int to point] f the method 
of seen rine them Is greatly rnotliti4«<l. TTIom whohnvbitrn 
rtcfmt J$gkilmp [the iullvs are oiir own, to point attention to the cldef sources 
of kttowkdgs omployAl], and who have recorded their cxpeiiemwt, are very 
■unsttioioua on thesuh^l. 1 must therefore ask for patience If.heforu |*rcH 
ceedlng to tho tietail'd coitsiderution of our future iiuuiuiirvres under the 
severer asaigned heads, I am drawn into an inquiry the rejevnney of whkb 
will be perhaps not fully appanml till the detalla are diacuased. 

We quota these introdiictoiy sf*ntcncas as dvingtho proper key 
to tho study of what follows. Tho rest of tho brlf^f proinco is not 
by any means so dear. Fur bow we can iutroducu'tho “very 
ladical changes ” which are to be suggested, whilst at ibo same 
time holding tho extremely conservative doctrine tbat“ the ]cv«s wo 
imapno we caii dispense with any of tbo lessons of the past, the 
rounder our conclusions wdll be," is not apparent to us, fresh 
thou^ we are from a careful perusal of Mr, Msurice’s general 
inquuy. This, with some short supplomentar}’ chapters on the 


that tiKTo are among tho Volnnt^wr corps hfi^lifs In 
nil aM highly dl»ri|/Ifue<i as mi n iicv«d l*e, Tho friot irupn^SMod 

ilrelf iiiKm all who had to do with mr^it of thoAf who und< rt<Mdc tho Irouhle 
of aiti-ndingMo noWoof the autumn matnruvreif last year. There are rtimmg 
iht' VoluuUi:ro wuiif) who »p]>ear not oven to hnve arrived at an elvinvntary 
coiifvpihui of what ihit rmtiiro of dliodpliiw h. 'rho Aral a/t> uoikfr ilio 
prr-M'nt condiiiona r>f war, Invaiushlot Urn latter are much woroo than 

uiadcirMiii. 


principles which' are arrived at to Uio prr>bloms aligned 
compotitioa follows aa a ninttor of course, in sections which aro 
wdi worth perusal, but which are necessarily of n much more 
technical scope than the pretiminary discussion. 

This, aa we said at the outset, U rather a review than an original 
body of ihoiq^hta. Lienlenant klauricc has, in fact, tak^'n mueh 
pains to fortify by abuudiuit refereiiCitt his views of the necessity 
of great changes.' A large part of his citations are from the 
well-known bcfok of Hogosiawaki, and other minor German works 
wh&cffUlai with the resulta of the late war. And to an English 
reader it wUl not he onintwresting to find that to Colonel Oawler 
(whose tittle book on the Esaentiak of Good Skirmisbing is 
ireqoently relerred to), as doubtless to many other old Funin* { . . , 

•alar veimmk great itti of wbat the Oennans orAiisid&r aa so ****• fl'**"’* ^ 

AAMiwdidltf so entlMiiv ham of thaiv own svslMin And no * n^M-urin^ dircipline than n d»wt prrparstmn for war* Its sptiilka- 

^ UMy w th« V«hmi««, a i»t« wi<.b... iI.|hw 4 i *«th. .xtmt to wlt^ ]t 
the TO td w bresefamader, wiw familiar many .i tm*** m bring Utem andec diMciplm*.; in anyesM, tor troupa wUfanut 
when we knew Uttle enough of the rrussiatt weapon am iplim, ib«iv is no pUsein nwcera open war. Of the hlUiii% 

xl._ A t *. i X ... 


I NOV no way of iw.hotmg th<M« who Ought to brt rmployeift and of getting 
ri^l t*f tboNt; whti wtmld ilo nuM'hitil, iiist of tnilrusring t4> t'Acii corps 

d’ariodf* crutiniNndrr, M the rnoifipiil wtu:u the a<rvi<’i«i of tini Volunfiwra oi 
hiN dUiri^'t ar^ riqiiirwl, the duty of a '•ignWtg fhtdr pro|K>r functions la 
0 a*-h. Kuirii> will Ih< fU to Jtdn arty iroofw ol tin* linn, an<| to »haf|>- 

, , stteolffA or inoufiK^d riflotnrn. Utkm inny ha at/lo to aol, if proptfrly inooiv 

Good filkirniisbiag is j ponucNi with good Lroops, as th« frutch-lMlgiana in Waltini^ii’s army In 
any Other old Funin* { will only be tit to be throan into a fortroMt, ilwrs to learn 

LAiid drilh baltig now ralht;r, for the army, a means a( 


boond 

yearn whe 


or the rressian military treining. It is highly creditable to the 
essayiat'a Muitry and meareh to have bron^t this facire clearly 
toUght 

0^ auttor devotee hjb aitetdim mjfaeUUj. to eiarainisig *Hhe 
evidence on which wn cau safely rely re Id ihe chreges which 
mw \C0Dditiaiii have inttodarea into the art of joancenvring 
k rei iiiie i.* Be U net so dear here as he siught bm hii deaire to 
ill eere|jUl» leading him trorioae^ hdto ow*dife Hie 


VitfiifMdiM, 

employee. 


WUOUtit 


sUnoit axaetly anakigaus cxprewWna imitt at prewfit lai 


We have not spare to eonstder the details into which the Essay 
afterwards pa s s es , nor is it oredfnl to. our parpore. Tbo orgu-' 
nrent whhtt undariire the whole, ittscured eometimss ptMsibJr by 
tbo deidSs toten^ prejudices, aopears with plain* 

imrettirieCloniiigfMge* Bree parslvo defom^e, to put it briefiy, k 

n lad %re, of^d^Sag# Oefenee, to he good, should include 
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mucn to organizAtinn as to tmiDiog^is a<^uirsd our army, the 
defepsire is the r 6 ltf wc opgbt to sook. Uol^ppily no army can 
limit itself to the defensive/’ 

The Duke of Wellington has done a twofold service U% the army 
and the country hy the timely liberality to wliick we are indebied 
for thUvolume^ lie hsa shown that in the junior ranks of the 
profesidon there’ are koensighted critics of iu wants and sh(»rt- 
cwings^ whilst the publication of such an Kssay as Liouh^imut 
htauri^’a gives hopes that nuionir the rising genorailon of oiltcers 
men will constantly bo ftaind ruiidy Ht call to show how the nt^ed' 
ful remedies shoulu ho nppliod, and the spirit of our amy kept up 
to the demandf of tlie ago. 


TOITIE’S TRIAL.* 

T TN8WERVINO solf-sacniice and uncompromising truth are 
the two favourite virtues of a certain class of novelists; and 
the exercise of common sonsi) in the rcgnlution of life is the one 
thing of which they ere most afraid. As a rule, they think they 
have done the boat when they have drawn tho most iniposslblo 
characlora. which they weight all to otic side; and to hint at tho 
value of that kind of oclrjctidsni which makes reason tho supremo 
judge of action, and, in tho case of conflicting virtues, chooses that 
which is most to the ndvantngo of all concomod, is to them no- 
thing more than Hndducooisrn, which no right-minded person should 
ceuntenimeo. If, hy being iinnmtssarily self-sacrificing, the Iuto 
and befoine can make themsidtos supromoJy wrotchod, and aban- 
don the best Interests of those dearest to them for a nominal and 
barren duty to a toaxiip ; If they can show forth the sujicrstitiun 
leather than the b«>auty of goodiioss, in tho unelostic way in which ^ 
they bind themselves to one dominant principle, then they think ! 
they have done a righteous work. They have vindicated tho cuuso 
of morality against the stdAsh weaklings who sigh atior Imppine^tis, 
and hiave pat to eliame tim infidel philosophers who think that reiinon 
was given us to regulate our virtues as well as our follies; they 
have made their Moloch, and loissed through the fire before it, and 
th<7 are aatisRed ; but it does not trouble them tliat nine times 
cut of ten they have talked nonsense, and created a fancy humanity 
widoh if not to be found in work-a-day life anywhere. 

Kay 6^1 who writes purely and prettily, is a little too much 
gnivdn to this kind of extiggernt^ morality, and seems to go ujKm 
the prindpld that, if a thing is but sufiiciently disagreeable it is 
sura to be right; also, .that tlio best method of edecting a roforuna- 
tlon in a aooundrel is to deluge him witli sickly sentiment, and to 
tottdh bis maibilitios rather than his conscieuoo. We are eonr 
to have this to say, but it Is as well to hit the blot in her work 
boldly; for ibe has qualitici of so good a kind that it is a pity to 
let thorn run to waste for want of more judicious holding together. 
Wa also object to her fondness for dwelling on puerile circum- 
staocai^ by which she makes her book more like a child’s hook--or 
g ^at tha im^ like that special literature for young persons which 
^Ts just tha one stop beyond'*-than wo fancy she intends : nor, ns a 
inattar of atyla, can we aee why Tottie and 1 ” should have tho 
dignity of a whole line to itself, or why certain sentenoes should 
be uabarad into the world denuded of their nominatives. This 
habit of writing without nominatives gives, to be sure, a tine, 
free, vignetted eWacter to a page, but it has its incanveiiieuces ; 
and on the whole we prefer to bo favoured with the usual indico* 

' tion of what a sentence really means. 

ToftiVs Trial is a stor)' of a slight and airy character, ono with j 
but little plot and no reserve, so tuat it is impossible to review it 
without betraying the secret of its construotion ; but os its | 
strung lies iu its simplicity and moral tendency rather than in i 
its ^ oramatic situations or power of exciting the interest of 
curtoaity, we shall do it no liarm by telliug the story in its main 
features. Tuttle's trial" arises fri>ui the fact of her (Kissesaiug aik 
utter scoundrel for her father; a man who broke her mother's heart 
by m*usau:e and desortiun, and who has so entirely abaiidoued 
his ohild that she has never been seen by him at all ; and, indeed, 
she boa been taught, and the whole family have btdieved, that he 
want down with the when this iH-fatod ship foundered 

with All on board. Mvnnwhiie Tottio has been brought up by 
her aunt and uncle, who idolise her, and who have adopted hmr. 
Suddenly, with no more warning than that conUuued in a letter 
from a mother in Australia, who shvs that be baa seen him, backed 
by a letter from the man himself, llertram Linford appears at tho 
house, and olsims his daughter. The aunt and uncle know him 
to be thoroughly vile, a heartioss and unprindplod ruffian, a man 
with no more conscience than afieotion, and as little delicacy as 
either ; yet because he is her father, they say nothing to Tottie to 
indues her to reAise to go with him, and auiier this young girl to 
wander away wiA a man who they know wiU make a marltet of 


ca^ And it is at this poiiit thnt we think Speti unablt 
to distinguish true morality firom tiliat whidi la merely noatmaS 
and sentiinental. The aunt had TottVs good to consider ta well 
as Mr. Linford’s paternal claims ;'the very law would not have 
given the girl to him ; and under the circumstances of the ease, hia 
jimg dcsortioa and the close tie between her and lierv«a|imS ASd 
uncle, she would have been allowed at her ago to choose ^«ir om 
guardian. Hut because ho was her fatiier os a natural fact; not in 
any of the e-wcnlinl qualities of paternity, they give her up to bia 
■ keeping without an effort to retain her; give her up, too, leaving 
her in utter ignorance of bis real character, and let her drift from the 
Kife ficcurity of an honoiirablo home and the careful ^ardianship 
of love into the degradation and loose living of a blackleg and un« 

. redoomod scoundrel. It docH not make it better that Aunt Nelly 
talks affectionate goodyisin, and that her delicacy, or her notio&a 
of right, prevent her from opealng ’rottie's eyes, though ever so 
))artiaUy. 

I When Tottie gets into her father's Lands the inevitable aorrow 
of course com«iS. For reasons of his own ho throws her in the 
way of a congenial Myjundrol, ono Baron Bogern, to whom he 
owes money which he w^oiild willingly pay oil by tha sale of her 
hand. Tottie's maid and faiiliful home servant, whom Mr. 
Linford has disiniMe<l because t»)o much in liis wayas her pro- 
tector, comes bock to Aunt Nelly in despair At the misery her 
young mistress is enduring, and the bad loik of things in general ; 
on wjiich Aunt Nelly, who has been sunk into a kiml of pbysioal 
and moral lethargy at the loss of her huslmnd, rouses herself and 
sets off to Germany to rescue her imperilled ti'ensufe. And bore 
Again whnt snoms to us tiie author « exoggeraU^d idea of sucrifice 
comes in ; Tottie, who has no power of judgment at nil, and who 
is OH credulous as any typical gudgeon that ever swam, after a short 
struggle oonsctiils to become toe Boron's wife, on the representa- 
tions of her father ns to his indebtedness which ahe can redeem if 
she will marry his creditor. To prevent such an unholy sacrifice, 
Aunt Nelly offoTB to help Borlram out of bis difiiciuties ; but 
I Tottie’s imsolfishness forbids this, and she refuses, to poor 
auntie's" uufeignod astonishment, confirming her father's decla- 
ration that she is marrying voluntarily, when she answers his 
question in tho prosouce of her aunt, and coufessr^s that it is of her 
own free will sue is making herself the Baron's victim and her 
father’s sacrifice. Wo will not say how the difficulty is averted, 
but rifolly wo must regard tho providonco which watches over Tottit 
ill her trials as exceptionally vigilant, and tho happy issue into which 
she comes ns a greater pieco of good luck than most persons caic 
boost of afU^r such deadly peril. Bertram's couversion, too, tbougl 
rather understood than exprcssiH), is another miracle in its way. 
and ono which wo or© sorry to bo too seoptical to credit. We dc 
nol say that such a reformation is impossible, hut in this case w< 
hod no early indieatioiis b) load up to it, so that it comes on us with 
a certain sense of riolciico and improbuhilify. The man was not 
one of thoso weak ervaturos whose plastic nature may bo moulded 
iuto the shape of iingel or fiend uuci^ing to tim will of tho mani* 
pulator ; ho whs simply bad, without fooling and without oono 
science; and why being tumbled out of a carriage niid hurt 
should tmnsfonn him aU at ouco from a hardened sinner to « 
weeping saint, &om a wretch who had deserted his wives and sold 
his dai^iter to a quite odifviog example of Christian virtues 
— ^tliat is, why it should give nim qualities full gsown, of which 
he has novor shown so much os the germs^is a mystery not 
caoily explained. Porbaps in a book of this kind, which appeals 
so entirely to tho sontiments, wo ought not to bo too impatient 
of spiritual sugar ; and a kindly pliilosopby is better in a woman 
than a harsh ono. Siill wc think it desirable for an author to keep 
AS true lu nutum ai ptiMiblo, and to remember that every manifes- 
tation of character must have a pre-cxiktiug basis. • 

Toftie'a Tri<il is substantially the moral of compensations, with 


ehaiaote; and uaturaUy allows her paaaioDato Joy at poesessiug a 
Mkatf whom aB hod so long believed dead, to have its full 
houraa Sho might, however, have been induced not to go 
^wl»h Jktoi if her aunt hiui told her the truth ; but hw 
IM| Jkl ttdt tall her the truth, heoam of some exalted notion 
trf li||r ♦ parent, and of the beauty of eetf-ea crifice in any 


the companion doctrine of love conquering all things, evil included. 
When Aunt Nelly loses her husband in the lire, ahe finds the child, 
a boy, for whom he had died, who brings her out of her eelf- 
ahsorbed sorrow and supplies the place in some degree of Tottie, 
now in the midst of her peiqilexitios with her father and the Baron 
in Germany. When this boy, Willie, is taken ffom her, ToiUe 
returns ; when Bertram Liufurd becomes a orippla, or vathar an 
invalid for life, his soul gets grace, and.hU vices are Ipat in a halo 
of uncxpi'cted virtues; while even Joanna, disagreeable, selfish, 
and peevish m she is, booonies gracious and sweet through the 
divine pi>wer lying In being loved and cared for on the one hand, 
and of having some one to love and care for on the other, it 


it does no great harm to ''make believe that it is in jkmen; 
though, for our own part, we prefer stories which are like 
life, and which show the inherent gondseos even of wnrped and 
distorted natures on more solid philosophical pri 9 ei{dea than those 
of ToiUaU Trial. Nevertheless Shis is a good liltle hook: sod, if 
slightly silly, it is exUemely well inSsnuoiied, saI catcuiaSiKl to 
mAe innocent young people all She better boys and g^ when 
they have read it. ydf 
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The late Bishop Sodlnhzkj* presents a ▼erjdiflhreiit type of the 
relidous charncter, and one entitled to deep xe^»eot^ though too 
mildly f(^eble in its genUo benignity to bo a proper subject tor un*> 
reserved admiraiioi;. Sedlnitzky belonged to the small but int<^rest- 
ing class of Evangelical Catholios, the nearest representatives of tbo 
€ontarioi andSadoleti of the sixteenth century, and of whom BjuU^r 
is the beat known example. These excellent men have always 
been dlstingolshed by a simple and fervent piety, and almost total 
indiiferenoe to the sacerdotal and sacraraentnriHn aspects of their 
commonion, a disposition to fraternize with rrotesUnts as far as 

S oaslble, and aguilelesa and unworldly spirit, singularly unfitting 
bom to cope with the pernecution to which such tondencios 
bavo naturally exposed thorn on tlio part of acute and 
worldly-minded occlosiastical 8up<*riors. Scdlnilzhy’s characior 
for concilinUon occaMionod his nppfjintinent to the diocese of 
Breslau, in 1 83c, during the dispute botween the VrussianGovmi- 
ment and the Court of itomo on the subject of mixed marriages. 
This inovitablv rendered him the object of bilt»‘r animosity at 
Homo, and when, upon the fiC(u*s8ion of a monarch of Catlndic 
leanings, the Government coasod to protect him, lio judged it 
advisable to resign his see. A man of more ability and resolution 
might have pitted an important part, but it is apparent, oven from 
tho record 01 Ins a«lmiriug biogrflplier, that Bedlnitzky was 
oinclally a complete nullity. The only other important event in 
bis life was his adherence to Protestantism a oimaer of a century 
nftorwards'^a step delnyo,d so long and nccomplishcal so quietly as 
to pass almost nnob«a‘rved. 'I’lie work cousistH partly of the 
Blsnop’s autobiogiaphy to tho time of his con«ecpation, with j 
additions bv the anonymous editor, and partly of official documents I 
relating to liis appoiutmunt and resignation. 

The reminiscences of a “S<mth (Icrmnn tlioologian ** t contain 
little that is eventful, dramatic, or pioiurcNquo, hut possess the 
charm Uiat is seldom absent from recolleetiorm infori'Sting to thu 
writer himself. The reminiscences of llm author’s childhood ex- 
bibit real freshness, and form an interesting pictun^ of domostic 
life in a South German family of some ponition at tho beginning 
of the present century. The union of homoly simplicity with 
advanced culture is extremely plcn.'ting. The vniter subsenuontly 
studied at twoOormanllmverHilioH, which maybe recognized with- 
out much difficulty os Krlaugen and 1 lalie. Thu peculiarities of the 
various professors, many of them teachers of much reputation, are 
portrayea withremarkaDlo vividness, not devoid of a slight infusion 
of satlro, but free from every trace of ill-nature or disit^spoci. 
The author himsolf was intended for a philological career, but, 
becoming conscious of a lack of vocation, glided insensibly into a 
tbeuloglan — a professor eventually, as he hints. To this want of 
•ympa%y for the special studies of the University may perhaps J)o 
oaci'ibed a comparatively low estimate of the eflicioricy of the pro- 
fessorial department It is not precistdy disparaged, but neither 
is it extolled. On tho other hand, the picture of student life as 
U existed in the writer's time is highly favourablo, tho more so 
from the apparent absence of any aim at panegyric. It scorns 
extraordinary that so much should have boon exf^rtod, still more 
that so much should have been performed. Tho solt-chosen 
occupations and recreations of the young men also appear to have 
been of an elevated, and rational character. One would 

only like to know how far this excellent characloristic belonged 
to tho author's own circle, aud huw far to tho whole body of 
students. 

The musical genius of Ignax Mosrheles ] cntilloM him to n bio- 
graphical record, which is OHpecially interesting to Knglish readers 
I on aocount of his long rosidencu in this country, \ih otiieial con- 
nexion with tbo most important of our inusinil iuHiitutiuoa, and 
his liiUmaov with tho leauing professors and patrons of the art in 
England. We do not indeed rind much of abMirbing interest or 
remarkable value, but the general tendency of tho work is to 
revive agreeable recollections and to present a pleasing picture of 
n bright, simple, and cheerful ttxistence, disiutcrestiMlly devoted to 
art Few wtistio biographies are so wholly free from ©very 
symptom of pettiness and every unploa.«ant episode. Tho most 
remarkable portions are those relating to thrive incmorablc ptussages 
in the history of music in Muglaud — the visit and d«Mith of Weber, 
the interposition of tbo I'liilharmoulc Society on ludialf of Beet- 
hoven, and tbo first visit of Mendelssohn. Heine, Schumann, and 
other celebrities are also noticed, and though th<*ru is u dearth of 
anything like piquancy of anecdote, the details are never trivial 
or uninteresting. The first chapter is autobiographical, the re- 
mainder is cotupiled by the inusudan^s widow from her husband’s 
letters and journals. Another volume will complete the work, 
which comes down at present to tho year 1835. 

W. A. Joiikofisky $ was one of the J Russian poets who, in the 
opinion of his bioffrnpher. exercised most inHueneeou the literature 
01 his country. It would be dangerous to Cvmtrovort this judg- 
ment, wbich, however, hardly «ee»ns juatitii^ by Uie SiCcouUt and 
analysis of the original nniduelions he has left. Only two pf 
these— a lyrical p^nsiu ou tne campaign of 181 x, and a ^Uadreplc 
Ibunded on the legend of a magician who sells bis daughters to 

• SMl$ttmpruphit rfifi f»m/ea IstopoJd Mlnitzk^ tv>a CMnltiit, JfUr^ 
Vrtstan. IWrlln ; Herts. jUnulea : Wi'dhims jit Nurgsts. ^ 1 
■f JlinroAstficAr (ttn» rtiMs nltUftmhtektit 7Acv>AH7eit. a Abtks. 

e B«ltuigi«n Cc Klaring. Leadnn ; WUllaixKi A NorgAti*. 

‘ Naebliricfcii und TftgshOrhrtn bwrsutiflcffvlien 

1 W mM t' k'rsm iki I. JLdpxla : Buuuher A Humblot, London t 
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the demon to obtain a prolongathm of his owa oompsct-Hqipear 
to be works of any retnarkabla power or compsyab On the other 
hand^ Joukofisky was extremely active os a tranidai^l kdameet 
important performance in this department was a complete venioti 
of the Odyssey. PerhaiM the most remarlmhle dicummaBM fn his 
history was his birth, he being the illegitimate son 
female captive. It would be interesting to trace the oC 

this Turapian strain upon his character, whioh would lo 

have been marked by a simplicity and sennitiveness remmdiiur ne 
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liiuHian author Oo^ol, who appears to have beem a moody ‘and 
rcsth'As fanatic ; previously to his deatl^ however, be ibtumea init) 
the lK>som of orthodoxy. ITis life was in the rosin proaperons } he 
was caressed by the Court, partly entrusted with the eaiteatlcm of 
the present (^zar, and obtained, as b expressly staled, enough 
modahs and decorations to require six cushions for their dne exhi- 
bition at his lunural. 

The atory of Andrea del Castagno, tbfe painter, who is said to 
have murdered hii< friend that lie might be the hoI© possessor ot 
the secret of oil-painting, has supplied Herr Arnold Beer* with 
the Hubjeef of a not ineirectivo tragedy. Tho motive of the ^me, 
being in itself too sfdibh and mean for the purposes of tragic re- 
pros«ejtatjon, ia ingeniously compliciiLid witli a love intri^ie, and 
the violent, imperious, anihitiouH character of Andrea is ably con- 
trastod with tho frank and innocent opeiincfla of his rival. The other 
are insigniticant, nnd the iangtiage, though refined aud 
elegiinc, suiclls to^i much of the lamp for thu friotliguts. 

• Andrea del CuMhionn. Vun Arnold Beer. Lcfissl/: 

firockhaus. Lundon : VVilliams /Ic Norgatc. 
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We beg leave to state that m decline to return r^*ected eomttmni- 
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HUlGB'iUTlJS IV BELFAST/ 


paMtkbU oommoni^ ia Inluid Js. wQuataiiMi to t{|| 
out ot^ooniidenttou iu iha waaiot of 


npItE riots ailMi a melancholy illustration of the tions ) ' and acoordinglyi with the general oonseyit it 

.Ju. ^Ucy of fouetning bjrtho appotoncly «My method of Irieh membetii Lord UIktiiiqtow pp^tt wd otd cswidA thS 
layriwg diaoider St onoTttdC Tho Varliamentaiy Proooaiions repoaU of the Prooeiiioiu Act, uadL OIM or (KtopiRf of OrMft 
iSItT ttih lyfi* ^**** ’J^r* "ir^'fT t<%itimaM purpoM of teu^opoles conmtulated tho HottaS of Lati3« oa adoptfatt S 
smottt^jSliMilo mionii irfto/' provokiog one another to meaaivo. of pwtical juitioo and' oqualt^ Imhudptt 
btbi^et of ^ {oaM, It ia w delight of Iriah moba to oonsoqugi^ han be|a a aoandiaotta ftraety.mM Ipatim^ 

^ <4|lKtate hereditary aoimoutica againat thoaa #ho differ from aayeip diQratfn the aaowid thwo fit IralMuti/ ^piwOtaniaBiMU. 

ohoiw piooea^on without iatStfetotioa qu ^ lath 


of July and' an the uth bf August; but nrhoii thi fiomail 


mm with te 0 pe<^ to the nrejudicos and pasrions which they had ntaitthodH^ procession without iattirferoneii mi tm, t$A 
tnbuike for politics and religion. Vke assertion of the prln-* of July and' en the uth bf August; but inrhon thi fiomail 

dples in wluoh they suppose themselves to believe is com- Catholics and the Fenians oiganlied a rimilar paimde on oni 

paxadve^ unattractive unless a proicsston of liutb serves the of tlie festivals^ of the Church , the lower^ Qr$xm rahbie» 
coUaletal purpose of an insult and a oludlenge. It has long wi^h without provooatioUi attacked duun* Shiee that 
bwta thf nu^m ibr the Orangemen of tho North to celebiuto ^me a pftty civil war haa raged botweon the eontendlug 

the gates of Doriy and of [sirlics, with sliort Intervals of common action agsiMt the 

Ihil fiattEi,^'the fiic^e for the purpose of reminding their giAcrdians of order. In the subiCK|dent conflict the origin 

Itothan OsthoKo noighboura that the lapse of two centuries of the disturbance lias probabljf been forgoltem If the grtw 
has not diminished their readiness to resume the contesu flogs wore carried through the quarters of toWU wbieh 
which fclWwcd iiflor the English Kevolution. The opposite ore inhabited by Orangemen. Uio Roman Catholics must be 
fimtiCn isv^tber more reasonable nor ihoro pocitic, and oonsiderod af^having provoked the conflict ; bat it U equally 
it enjoys advantage of ^mbining disafleotiop to tlie probable tlmt the Protestant rabble may have been die first 
Crown with hatred jof beretica A few drums and files, to deiy thoir advoraaries. In such ^asos it ia almost im- 


and M cluster of green or orange Ikgs, seldom fail to 


aely too 
sible to 


ascertain the trutli; and tlio main 


produce a' conflict which often le^ tq the destruction pf bllity resU on the authorities, and 

hurnafi life. Party processions servo no legitimate object; laturo which directly encouraged a misduevops^lnd dsogcroi 

and there aiU onlv two wavs in whl4*b tliev c:an be nrao.iicn. 'Ph^rfi in lirilA in . the nrimtiu 


and there axU only two ways in which tliey can be practice. There m little" satisisetion ,ik ibe Piictioftl 
xationrily deak t^itli. The simplest couno is to prohibit refutation of the idle ianoy that Protestantii apd vwioUoi 


them by luWy.and to suppress. them by force; but if they wore inglinod to coaleaec against tlio Rxiglilfa Qcivenimsut 
are Urferatsd,^ they ought, according to the American practice, The few Protestants who take part in tlie sgitatisa ibr Homo 
to be pt»tect^ .tm whole force of Uio Government. A Rule are themselves almonj^ svuwediy the dependents and ill* 
year ago the Mayor of New York,- who hap[ien(Kl to be an strumentsof the priests. It is due id' the Roman Catholio 
Irish Feuion, caused extreme indiguatioii by prohibiting an clergy in the North to admit that some of tliom discouraged 
inaigniflcaat Orange procession. The Governor of tlio State the k unlan processions, although they must have been rea* 


was oompoiled by public opinion to repeal the order of the sonably irritated by Uio Orange celcbraUonSi Tberocanbe 
ICiyor ; and th# . result was a riot in which several Ribbon* little doubt that in the next Session Parliament will ra«enao| 


mail wwre, litt}e to the reg^ of Tcspectablo citieens, killed by 
the poUoe and the soldier)^ On the next arinivorsary a hypocrisy which aflects regret for Urn pacification of 'HTsst* 
hnmw of Orungemipi walkw h' prdtession wiihdut incurring meaib under a mild Coercion Act will prolsibly long find 
any mo l e eti^ t km ^om Umtf enemies, because it was known Uiat expression in Ministerial speeches ; but without me sphere of 
the troQ|Si ettd poUoa were ready Ipr the summ ^ • ^ ^ .. . .c . * 


the prohibition against party processions. The decorous 


ofticial fiction it is not doubted tliat the primary want of Ire* 


of any dfiturbimce \sh^ might Have been attempted. Ulie laud is the stent and uliiibrm euforocment of pom and order. 
Farlianientey Ptocesaiuilis Am was honestly inteudeAto put The objept would not. bo more easily attaiim by separation 
en^^ te a social Uuisanoe which was not unattended with from England, whether under the name of Home Rule or lU 


pd ilic a l dangOr but in prsictioe it woe not aAlministered with tlie Ibrm of a Fenian Republic. Englishmen would, after as 
weiftat uupiiil^ky ; knd som^mes seditious meetirgsof belore the dismeinbormeut of the Empire, feel bounid to 
Feuimty^ iwe tolerated^ while the periodical oiui ceremonial piotoct ilie Orangemen with dll thoir multi against enter* 


cibMnk^' Onigeiim wet* rigoroudjr aupiirtiini]. miuaaon ; utd the Bomaa CiOiwliai of tb* b«tt«r olwwt, with 


acme of them to viokuons of the law. meat of a democracy in which Ultramoutaiia and Jacobin 

VeoEiSane AM Ribbenmen had been alloiVed to parade with doctrines would oonlendi jpduips in a bloody struggle, for 

bra ^der the prslekt of visiting the tomb of luprcixmcy* 

honojir to the memoiy of riie Man- Th6 Conditions of Home Bole are defined, with the unoon- 
fi eeemed herd that an hisloriM s*^ fcious lmbo which is soinetimes found to im combined with 

oOW^amciM<*n«.trf the irium^ba of Violent j^oranoe, in an amusing pamphlet lately published by 

Adw 0 jpowiptleiiiid p i j ili Byei i Some*' a Mr. Rkaii;dch, who onoe ebinbined nie ftinctious of an ulka- 

oosaddar- patriotic Irish member with the more proflmbleocciipiatiim^ of 
: ^ ^ demend'for a repeal a Xsjodllfa tradesman# His itaaginafy sketch ef j&h ioml* 

^ totims ' moaiurofay 'resemb^ a didaotie 

SWkSSSIR wfakfo the edvaniagei 
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^ith tho approval of tba tempOMy i^tMds who had 
^OK^ldenood the incoavenieiioea ct Hotaa Buie or anardiy. 
)dr. Rbakdev is a^ more exferavagatit in ’his involuntary 
caricature of Irish independenoe. 13 ie Incxre plausible profes- 
sors of Home BulOf as ri^eaented by hfo Butt, conueacend 
to reoo^ize the authority of the OrowUi and even tlio share 
of on Irish House of Lera in legislation; and it is always 
assumed that the Federal or Imperial Qofemment is to control 
the armed forces of the Empire. Mr. Reardsn, like the alarming 
child of proverbial notoriety, blurts out the moro genuine 
hopes of the Fenians under the mask of the Home Rule 
agitator. Every electoral district in Ireland is simultaneously 
io elect a peer jsnd a member of the House of Commons; so 
that the two branches of the Legislature will bo identical m 
character and origin. The Yicoroy, who might have been 
supposed to be the representative of the Crown, is also to be 
elected by univoraal suflrage; and it is inferred with mnch 
probability that the new dignitary will not attempt to prevent 
aadkiouB meetings m ahe Hunnix Park. The Ministers 
are to be :idect^ by the two Ileuses of Parliament ; and 
notwithstanding Che utter annihilation of the jwerogative, 
the Boveretgu is to be compelled to reside for a quarter 
of eveiy rear in the perfectly independent Kopubhc of 
Ifwlond. Two whole population, including the Orangeman and 
RoiiSian Catholics of Heliast, is to be arm^ and orguntssd an a 
National Ituard, and from rta ranks an Irish Fe^al army, 
which IS to be exclusively Irish and in no sf^nsd FedoreJ, w to 
ho raised by vohmtaty onhstment. The valout of thh Irish 
Federal army will bo sufficiently guaranteed by the military 
aUfdoits of Its ancestors, ** fvemi the hour when the i^pts of 
^ l>athi routed the liomon legions in Gaul it is ,not re- 
corded whether tbo Bepts of Lathi antiuipatod Mr. Ueardgn's 
scheme of military orgaaiistiun by allowing the privates to 
dlect an oflioers up to the rank of captain. Candidates for 
QOtmmmKms in the Irish Federal navy, which in the tiiOe of 
the viotonous bcivts probably consist^ of coracles, are ** to 
foe nominated by a previous vote ot the crews ” It has been 
thought by less thorougbgorng legislators 4ihat universal 
aofflrage ought to be excejitimially excluded from nicn-cf- 
war. If separation is not conced^ tor the purpose of esta- 
bludxing Mr. KEAimrM’s model Constitution, it is unnecessary to 
dwell on toe teniblo alternative w'hieli awaits tho Kn^ish 
tgnrants. No dull Baxon wottkl ever guess the special 
l^iervanoe whiolt appears to have mused Mr. Ki AROiiTM to 
demand indopen<lcnoe. A laxge part of hia pamphlet is 
devoted to a detnouetration that the Irish Land Act of 1870 is 
a pbigiansin from a forgotten Bill once xntioduced by Mr. 
Bcardck himself. A more Englialmian might supposo that 
it was ratoer a merit than a crime in a Government to jmss a 
moasuro which its professed author probably regards 
as just and useful; but an Irish patriot who believes at 
the aamo time in the Hhoacy of universal suiTrage, and m 
the authority of **tho Greot Archbitoop of tho West,” 
hsB no liesftation in using ns an argument against tho 
Imperial Parliament the bouefioint chaructei of its legis- 
lation. Tfio Great Archbishop lu not the only bugbour 
at which English usurpt’m must treniblo. Mr, UtAiiF>FH 
announces the grave intelligeneo that Prince Bisuauck has 
tdken lodgings m tho Islo of Wight for the purpose of study- 
ing the weak points of the defoiices of England, and more 
especially tlie opportunitieB <if an invasion ot In land. It had 
be«a thought that intotnen of Mr, Kf.ARDl^'8 etnmp pro- 
'ftesed bitter hatred to Germany ; but even Bismarck will be 
weioome if he ajppears as a lihenttor. Nmisenae, Uiough it 
eoen beeoaMs tedious, is sometiines instructive, when it is a 
mere WMgeration of jpleusible delusions. There are not 
aumy Itttm membera siUy onough to havo written Mr. Kt ar- 
MS^’e pamphlet, but it may be doubted whether any of them 
oan propound a lew absurd aHuetratien of tiie oiijeots of Home 
Rule 


RC6SIA. 

T hat one consequonce of the war bet>veen Fratice and 
Germany would be to incroaae the power and influence 
of Russia was obviouf enot^, and was soon brought home to 
us by the ease with winch ranee Gortch a sort’s bold attempt 
to undo the results of the Orimean war proved aucc^^uU 
There is no queatiou at the priHU'nt movnont of Russia 
uiaying so great a game ; peace is the order of the day. 
Butom has toe opportunity of deciding m a great meoauro 
toe ohanieter of this n»gn of peace sliall he. The Cear 
to take part in the lutyefioi Oongrese, and the wfa^e 
ssoma ocoopied to specuTatttig on the motives 
Mtt tMW mdueed to go to Bcthn, and on toe 


policy which l^e will ftvoti^ when Im gtos tfiein* The German 
papers have notutalijr put on his o^SsIng toe interpretation 
most in acocmiance wiui Oermnn witoes. They regard the 
meeting of toe EupcroRs as aprotest agstostthe rising fijarit of 
French ambition, and as a veiy ingnificant wanung toit a war 
of revenge is noi to be tolemtM. The French in tfMibJbour 
of deproHSton after the signature of peace boasted 
toat before long they would be sure to have a great ally, and that 
Russia and France would humble the pndo of Germany. The 
Ilrst overt act of Russia since that time bos hbm totakeporfin 
a friendly meeting wnb tho German Powers, and this has pre- 
sented Itself to the German mind os a signal oonfutatiou of the 
expectations of their enemies, and as a sign that Ruaa.a finds 
it more woith her while to be the ally of the conquerors than 
of tho conquered. It is hnpossible to doubt toot the Osar 
wishes to discourage any hopes which Fmnce may enterudn of 
being able to renew tho war soon with Russia at her back* 
But, on the other hand, it is not at all consistent wito Russian 
policy to let It be suppsed that she is afraid of Germany, or 
willing to abandon tho great advantages which she reaps fooin 
both France and (irormimy desirrn" to court her. Acoordingly 
Prmoc OitLort has been directea to inform M. TRiKfi'» toat 
KusMa IS not gomg to take part in the Oongresa m any spirit 
ol hostility to Franco. Russia stands perfectly neutral, and 
does not either help or thwart Germbrry in its relations with 
j iWnce, and tho iitiontion of tho C 7 ar will lie given at Berlin 
to malters which liinvo nothing to do with a Freiidi war 
of revenge. NwnUiully this m, no doubt, true Xeitker 
German}’ nor ^tititna would allow that France is to 
be m any w'ay attacked, or miniited, or donmified by 
anything which the Congress may decide on. Rut when 
we cornie to exannino tho quostions which it is generHlty re- 
cognized that the fxingruss purposes to discuss, it m imf oesiblo 
not to see that tho action ot tho Congiess, if its conlcrenco 
results in action, must be moro or less adverse to Francf' The 
three matters winch the Emfihoks arc pniicipnlly to diiiciiAa 
are tho position of llio conferring Powt vh towards UJtrimoii- 
turiiiem, tlieir position towords the lni« rtmtsoual and tho dif- 
forent forms of ubm Democracy, nnd tiimr pomtnn towards 
Turkey and tho Matonic p)pwhiuon8 oi Knrttcra Jiluropc. 
Franco is regarded, rightly or wrongly, as the only sectilar 
Atii} of UiLramontani<iiri Howettr much tlx pi CHetmjjiiVonch 
G<rrernincnt uiuy dctist tlie Commune, still Fr/iiice is the hot- 
bed oi Red Itepublicatuhtn , and, again, to Hcttlc biavomo and 
Turkish questions wuhout the asaihUnce of Fiance is to ex- 
clude her iiom a jiobtical In Id in which for more thuu a quarter 
of aoiiitniry she has loied to dominate. It may be quite true, 
then, toot Russia attends tlie Congress witli a iriendJy itrehng 
to Franco, and tliat Crcrmany will bo left to take its own pfc- 
cuutionB Hgamst a war oi revengo ; and yet it may be equally 
tiue that ever} stop taken m the Congress will sdently mark 
too decoy ol French luflueiieo and power. The wieet kmd of 
Frenchmen sociu to recognizo this, and to draw from it 
too only ksbun ot consol.iUon that min be extraoted 
from It. They nay tliat it is not the business of rnmeo 

now to think ot ifussmu or other allioucos, or to bo 
touchy and stnsitrve about tlie • deoay of French 
tnfluftioe m remote countnoA. Frniice must bide its titoe, 
attend to its own affairs, f et clear of its oonnexioii With Ultia- 
montiinism, show that it can support a Tespeetnble Govern- 
ment against the attacks of Demooratio ffilMiitteB, and let 
Turkey and Austria get on as well as they can m foee of 
Russia. Time vnil reward tins prudent patieiiee, and toe 
day Mill come when France will ogam be oourted, tnetead of 
being ignored or alighted. 

It IS curious to find that toe Russians themselves are ^gulte 
as much in the dark, and are quite as much divided in eplcuou 
as to the properpolicy for Russia to advocate «t toe Com^ess, 
as outsiders can be. The coafliotixig views of Rassian clitoni 
may be seen in two extracts lately pubUsbed in toe Xtoming 
Poet, The Gcloee proclaims toat Bussia will not again a&vr 
herself to be made a political beadle, and that tod 4 ai^jgefS 0 f a 
reaction like toat of 1^48-9 are out of the qoestouu Btuaia 
remembers only too well how toe hna he^ ^ 

GovSrnmente wbito wero ddeatiM in toestrttQfl^ ww totottoV 
jeots. Fraacci too, will now mw that toecarattfetomimaii 
alliance with Russia against Germany, and this wiR 
the ganesal Confidence m tot ttainteabtiee of peace. 
ports of a quarrdl between Russia Ijtesnaity cmatoewt of 
ihetreauiientof the Baltic proviucee wgibe m>enCedyto 1 iq iii f » to 
a time, oMs toe renewal ^frioadty 
and Austria yM ncnre to satiifitoieil to too ftortom 
oubsfuits'qif Ausdri^end totoc: 

last hitoi of ptotoie suoceea fhC ^ ^ 
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of UtfuMiy in Tniiojri whieh tiko editor of the Qohs^ in bio 
omtri ic i i lo aoo confident ly lunerti to hare bean tiba work of 
X Bngbm d oadFtinoe, Roeun hna now con^inoed Turkey |h^ 
die hoe no other olyect in interiering in Torkieh afikirs than 
to protect bar co^ialigiontete agoinee Muaeulman fimaticiain, 

S the relatione of Germany and Anatria to Ultramon* 
eomo to be diacaaMd, Rueua can bo of the greateat uaoi 
hae done what her neljBihboure are only trying to do, 
and hae enooeeded in removing all Papal ionuenoa nom her 
• own teftitoiy, ao that ehe will bold the office of a wiee 
atruotroM , teaching willing dieciplee ; and Roeaia may oven, 
according to the Oolasit U&e a uiwful partin deciding how the 
neat P<^ ia to be elected. Rueaia hae much leae to fear from 
iliio lDtemalti<mal than Germany and Auetria, but still eho 
r will be qnito ready to show boreelf a good friend, and will aid 
dheerfully in trying to crush that dangerous society. In short, 
the presence of the CrAu at the Congreas ia a symbol and 
mymrantee of universal peace, whoreai a mere meeting of tho 
Emperora of Gehicany and Austbia might have seamed likely 
to lead to aggreaaion and disturbance. Very different are the 
sentiments m the editor of the Exchange Oazette, lie tliinka 
that the part taken by the Czar in tho Congreas ia a completo 
mishdES. Russia should hold herself aloof, and ||[M|hher real 
imjM^rtance keenly felt by all parties. Austril^n in great 
difficulties, and is worried out of her life by tho proooeuings 
of her disoontented Slavonians. Prussia is evou Wbrso 
off; humiliated France haunta her like a ghost, and the 
machinoiy of the Jesuits is being set in play for her de- 
struction. If Germany and Austria want tho alliance of 
Russia, thqr must be made to pay for it Russia is of course 
to be bought at a price, and the editor of tlie Exchange 
Gazette thinks that if Austria gave up tho Ruthenian distrioto 
of Galicia and Hun wy, and if Prussia gave up hor territory on 
the right bank of uie Momel, the Czar might wisely listen to 
the overtures of his neighbours. It is not to be supposed that 
either of the advocates of these divergent views knows much 
about the policy of his Government, or affects it in an appre- 
ciable degree. But the tone in which they both write de- 
serves notice. Both are really inspired by too same convic- 
tion that Russia is the real arbitress of European politics^ 
although the one thinks that Russia has most to gain by peace 
and J^dship, and the other thinks she has moat to gain by 
maiiKining on attitude of sullen reserve uutil her alliance is 
bought at its proper price. 

As to the International, it is not easy to see how the Con- 
gress or Russia can do much to thwart it beyond what 
each Government, according to its strength, can do for 
itaslt Governments like toose of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia con act with exactly the amount of rigour against 
offenders that the habits aud opinions of their subjects 
will tolerate, and in the present state of things the 
loaders of Ihe lutematioual are not likely openly to defy 
veiy hoetile authorities in such countries. But tlie strength 
of toe International is the strength of opinion and feeling, and 
if the principles of the association gain real ground in Europe, 
society will inevitably in one way or another feel the effect. The 
Intomstional represents two different cur^nts of thought. It 
represents the current of thought of lawless, i^orant, violent, 
aim deqperate men, who hate everything on which the present 
framework of society reposes, and wish to build up they 
know not what on the ombeni of a general conflagration. But 
it also represents to many minds that current of thought which 
is known as cosmopolitanism — the belief or fancy that all 
t h ose who have not drawn the groat prizes of life ore bound 
together by a common brotherhe^, possessing interests for its 
members ur xnore intimate than Uie dividing interests of 
nationality or 'national ambition. It is in this respect that 
nltra-demoorocy has a Hkenoss and kinship to Ultramontanism. 
But then tb^ is this great differenco Mtween the two, that 
Ultnunontaniam it an established power, with possesrions of 
its with looognised agents courted in high plaoes, with a 
oopsideraMe historical prestige, and with claims more or lem 
xecognised by law. Gavemments therefore can do aome- 
thiBg iffainst Ultramontanism. They can deprive it of Its 
matensT msonroea T^ can take away its proper^, banish 
fto chsmpioiiiSFl^U ^ tesobing, alter the laws nncto which 
it iMbfltareA Tho cmly questioa ie, bow fior they can io 
and profitably, and tbia ^must vary aocerding 
to cisnq^^ There » something grotesquo in 

dm notkai of Hnsrisi which ^removed Pond Muenoe out of 
** ito tonitoty ” by sheer perasoatioD, Ofl&ring to tesob this 
gmst to Aiiibriii, a country fbiir-fiftbs of whose jnhsbitmts 
•toSomaAOsthoUak AU thtoBussipdto doatfhoCon^^ 
in btoennganottolihimrtQstiiiaiy stdimBtriaby 
'(|lkitoeUMm|iMM^ {utrhptoi iit which tho Oouct of Km ne 


lovse to see Baseian asristsnee. Thtm is also very ti^ ibe 
Russia to do or to get at the Congremdo rsgetd to tbo.wiMm 

S uestion. Smnerore are peo|de teat too ww infimned to Ito- 
eve in a new Turkish Ministry being the creation of a 
and vexatious Englidi diplomaoy. If the Gsar went to Berlin 
and never said or heard a word about Turkey, ho would, bv the 
mere loot of hts going, have done almoet os much sa he could do. 
His meeting with his brother Eupeiicus is a auffictent pro- 
clamaiion to Russian ngents and Russian sympathisers that 
they are to keep quiet for a time ; and in &e present day it is 
only what is immediately before us that is looked to^ for ao 
political couubiuation is ex|)ectod to last for over. 


MB. MOBLEY’S NEW rOLITIO.\L PARTY. 

T he new political party which Mr. S. Morlbt has lately 
altomptou to organize ia a device as old as political 
faction. In Atlicns, in Rome, and in the more prosaio oom- 
muaitios of modern time^, moneyed demagogues have found 
their account in subsidizing tho ringleaders of mobs. The 
purchase of political influonee has boon most thoroughly 
elaborated into a system of corruption in the United States. 
Votes are tliero too numerous, ana therefore too cheap, to bo 
Uio subjects of purchase and sale; but ambitious candidates 
for olHce with plenty of money pay tlie expenses of meetings, 
of commitioes, and of elections, receiving in exchange a re- 
cognized claim to oflico, unless tlioy ore contented with a 
reputation for liberality and with a consequent share in the 
direction of the party. Mr. MoiiLBY deserves a certain kind 
of credit for tho almost original project of elevating himself to 
tho rank of a little Dissenting Crassus. His wealth, which 
ia supposed to be oonaidersmlo, must seem fabulous to tlie 
hungry demagogues whom ho assembles at revolutionary tea- 
parties ; and some of them probably regard him like the prize 
ox to which Buukk comnar^ the Duke of Bedford, with tlie 
joints marked out ready for carving, as he unconsoiously 
walked in the midst of his Jacobin associates. The citizens 
with foreign names who, having loft their own cotmtries 
for their countries' good, are kind enough to under- 
take tho reform of English institutions, Imve the good 
sense not to point to warehouses in Wood Street, or to 
appetizing investments, when they applaud Mr. Mori.xy's 
projects for letting out waste land to Co*operntivo Associations. 
A suspicion that all kinds of property hang more or leas 
together may [^rhaps account for Mr. Mobley's omission to 
invito tho managers of tho Land and labour Assooiatioii ; 
yet it mattered little whether tlio London Communists who 
constitute one club under many names were convoked by 
ono appellation or another. The Ck>miuittoe which is to pro- 
pose to tho dilFeront revolutionary bodies a hollow sliianoQ 
witli the Dissenting Radicals inckides Mr. Odoer and Mr. 
Galbraith, ** Citizen Le Lubez of Uio Braplauou Rspub- 
** lioans," and ** Citizen Eccabius of the International." Mr. 
Mokley will probably have the pleasure of contributing to 
tho funds of the Society which murdered tho Paris hostages, 
and of the Club which proposes to confiscato all landed pro- 
perty aud to abolish tlio National Debt. Tho wildest pro- 
moters of anarchy will not unwillingly concur in that union 
of the Liberal party which is to be promoted at Mr. Morley's 
expense, probably without tho smallest regard to any opinions 
which Mr. Moblkt may profess or suppose himself to hold. 

It is not worth while to inquire whether Mr. Mobley's 
project has or has not L>oon adopted for tho present by his 
heterogeneous allies. Mr. Miajll, who belongs to the samo 
political section witli Mr. Mouley, attempted some time ago 
to associate with himself tlie professed enemies of all religion 
in Uie attack on Uia Estublishmont which ho sometimes ro- 
jirescnts os a measure intended for tho benefit of religion ; but 
the revolutionary Clubs are not fiuniliar with Nonconformist 
prejudices or phrases, and tho Church is only ono among many 
mstitutions which Uiey regard witii indiscririiinato hostility. 
Mr. Mobley's proposal to pay tho expenses of agitation was 
more attractive, and economists who habitually regard labour 
and capital as necessarily antagonistic must bo cblighted to 
find a capitalist who sa willing to furnish the rnsans of d«^ 
stroyin^ tho securities of property. It was not too great a 
ooncotsion on the psrt of the Jooobms in the first W sfan fo to 
adopt the platitudes and fidlacies of a political programrae 
wluch expresses the spirit of middle-class 
extonaiou of the sufihige and the establishment of equal 
eleotofal districts csimot but bo aoceptable to Republicans 
and Soqialists, although sudi measures form but so.infiui- 
tosim i l portfoii of tbmr, domsmis. The ingrained Imlit of 
cent is iliuitmted in a ptopo^ for vote by 
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lUlJoty ofl if it had not heon already adopted by a relaotHQt and 
inaincere Legialature*^ The abolition of ,pr<^|iei1y or rating 
qualificatioiiB for paroohiai and municipal oiiie% and of latidod 
qualification for the office of juatico of the peace, would 
gratify Mr. Moklky's associates, inasmucb as H would more 
oomplotoly diwiooiate taxatiou and roprcsoatation, luid as it 
would place the administraliou of j u.^tioo iu less oom{>etout 
hands. The proposal that the State shuU let waste lands, to 
bo acquired for the purpoHo, to Co<o[K)rative Associations and 
small cultivators, and that it shull also lend them money to 
farm witli, is probably intended as a cornpromisQ of the bolder 
projects of the Clubs. Coiupulsory education and the transfer 
of iioensiiig power to the iu habitants, which is equivalent to 
the Perinissivo iiill, savour of the school to which Mr. 
Moulky belongs. The purciiase of railways by the Slate, and 
the substitution of nine hours labour for ten hours du the 
Factory Acta, arc probably intended to conciiiato workmen. 
The proposal that tlio (irovcrnineiit slmll compile a code of 
International Law, nnd procure the establishment of an 
Intornatioiitti Tribunal, may be considered us a decorative 
and unriiouning flourish. 

On the whole, Mr. Moulky's bid for popularity and poiver 
is by aonio degrees leas absurd than the achoine by which a 
predecessor obUiincd a toinj)oiary notoriety twelve luonthH 
ago. The new list of coriiiiionplaccs is not enlivened by any 
proposal for providing the popuJucioti of groat towns with 
houses and gardens in the country ; and it would bo iticonsLs- 
tent with Mr. Moiilkv's objects as well as with his principles 
to attach to a project of revolution the iiatnoa of Conservative 
noblemen and gotilienion. it probably appears to the author 
of tlio document which was adopted by Citizen Lk Lublz 
and the rest, an adroit achievement to have induced u kKKiy of 
worklng-oioBS demagogues to approve of a roadjustmeut of the 
Income-tax for the benefit of tiudors at the expense of owners 
of pro[)crty. Tlio abolition of Schodulo D would in itself amply 
remunerate those who might benefit by exemption from their 
duo shore of fiscal burdens for largo contributions to the ex- 
penses of political agitation. Tlio clamour against ocpuil tax- 
ation, which was always uiirensouahio, becomes little loss than 
impudent at a time when traders arc realizing uuprecedeutod 
profits, while the owners of fixed incomes find their reveimes 
constantly diminishing in value through the increase in the coat 
of labour and of all commodities. By the citizens native or 
foreign who attend Mr. Moulky’s politioal receptions, tho 
inoidenoo of tho Income-tax is regarded with profuuud indif- 
forenoe. The enlightened artisan takes good care nut to 
return his income for taxation, although tlio clerk, and the 
curate, and tho widow with a small annuity are compeliod to 
pay a portion of his share in the tax os well us tho whole of 
their own. 

, It is yet uncertain whether the form of oorruption which pre- 
vails in America will take root in England in oon8o<|uence of 
the establishment of secret voting and of a widely extended 
tufifrage. Tho oxperienuo of exchanging money for power 
will bo repeated again and again in a wealtliy community in 
which poUlicul success has long been coiidueive to social 
eminence. Tho j>ayinont of election expanses or of ihe cost of 
preliminary agitation is as coarse a mode of bribery us the 
purohoae of votes, but it has the advantage of being beyond 
the roach of the law. It will probably be nocossary to sub- 
mit to the exeroiso of (lecuniary iniluonco, and it issatisfi&ctory 
to know that chore will be rich men on all sides ready to bid 
against one anotiier. If humble advocates of the public intorost 
v^Oro likely to obtain a hearing firom moneyed demagogues, they 
might perhaps venturo to supulate that by an honourable un- 
derstanding purchasers should confine their expend iture to the 
propagation of their own political opinions. If a Radical can 
reafty buy up a Socialist Club, he performe a servioe to society ; 
but he must be judged more aevoreiy when, not content with 
spending bis money, he tlirows his own c^mvictions into the 
burgain. It is pousibio that such negotiations os tliose which 
have resulted, or havo not rosultod, in tho creation of the new 
political party, may remind tlie members of old politioal parties 
that the aifiereuces by which they ore divided among them- 
eelves are insignificant in oorapariaon with tho ohaein which 
eetuiratea a aup|>orter of the English Constitution fit>m a 
Citiaen of tho Imcrnaiional, or of the Land and Labour Lee^sue. 
The union of the whole Liboral par^ means an unprinoipled 
cnaliticoi for the purposes of party ambition between the pro- 
fMied defenders of property and order and the promotem 

univMai mliation and anarchy. It is a question of little 
"ifnlilKli whether Mr. Mohlxt ahaiet the ODinioos of Cititeii 
but it is important that an ally of Communist 
not be rooognieed as a member of the 
Sven in dm wont d^ya of die Lower 


piro Bysaudne pedidokms wears thou^t to exoeed the lictmse 
of ioction when thoy invited the jiwaimandh of the barbortaus. 
Mr. U. Gacnv£LL, who is really a member of the Libetai 
l^arty, bos addresscK) to Mr. Moblbt a letter in which he 
justly acquiu hii correspondent of the charge that ho is 
hiyiiig a lisp for the leaders of Uie working-me^ who ai% on 
the coiitrAry, laying a trap for Mr. Morlxy, with or wim^t 
his conii . % unco. Othor Liberals will |)erka|Hi have the courage 
to niaiiiuiii, with Mr. Grsnfsll, that ^^mcre impudence, a 
HtruDg vuico, or tho power of fiattering eloutors, should not 
bo tile only road to St. Stephen's.’^ A member who has 
bought lii.s way into tho House will bo preferable to a dema- 
gogue with a loud voice; but perhaps it is desirable tliat 
there should Ik; some further vsrioty of quaUfioatioo. Mr. 
Gkekiixi/s criticisms on the various fwoposals of Mr. 
Muiiucy und his Club delegates are forcible and just; but it 
is almost u wubte of labour to prove that it is impossible to 
satisfy at tho Fume lime the OooEUS and BitAULAUGUS, and 
tho ptv^ty which has hitherto been called Lil^rai. AuiOi^ the 
open (picbtions on which tho members of tho coalition were 
probably unable to agree, are the maiiitenonco of the Mon- 
archy and the existence of lauded property. 


I 


‘ TUB JAPANESE EMBASSY. 

^IIE Jupanoso have como hero nt a timo convenient 


enough fur ncws|>ttpcr editors in scarcli of niatorials, 
but not iu itself very exciting or very illustrutivo of tho gaiety 
or grandeur of London. They are said to bo. men of hign 
importance in their own country, and one of thorn is going to 
Btiiy hero as an Envoy to rhe Quken. Thoy are, however,, 
but tho humble precursors of a greater arrival. The Mikajx> 
himself is said to bo meditating a tour round tho world, and a 
visit to Kuropo and America. But ho is a wise man, ojid haa 
learnt that the pleasure of being fOtod and entertained in 
civilized nations is not without alloy, and that iu some 
civilized countries tho nuisanco of tho proc€HM risos to the 
height of perfect torture. His Ministers havo been in the 
United Suites, and havo boon lionized there, and tliey must 
havo told liim all that they endured. Of England they will 
bo able, we trust, to send very {avourablo reports. Ai4(||bing 
(|uioter than London at tho end of August it would be hard to 
find in tho territories of civilized man. But they havo doubt- 
less learnt at New York that London is nothing to Paris, and 
that life at Paris is almost all pleasure, and tliat neither 
business nor parade there vexes the souls of men. Accord- 
ingly the Mikado thinks ho had better reverse tho course 
taken in their incxporiouce by bis Ministers.*^ His notion 
is that ho hud better begin with Paris, and when 
he is a little braced up for the encounter with oiviiieed 
life by the French capital, be will como on to London. 
Wo hope he will not expect loo much here when he 
does come. In real life he will be allowed to spend a very 
great deal of money for very indifferent accommodation 
at an hotel, he will bo shown round the Victoria Station^ 
and tho Lord Mayor will * ask him to dinner, and give 
him the freedom of the City iu a snuff-box. Few per- 
sonages of his station have to complain of being too mueb 
noticed here, unless indeed something couid bo done 'for 
him at once grand and cheap, and a Imntilul ball could be 
managed and the cost thrown on the revenues df Osvbm or 
Singapore. Ho will take the Americans last, and he Vrilt 
havo the thoughts of home to support hitu While he goes 
through receptions, and ovations," and interviews. No dotlbt^ 
under tho most disadvantageous circumstanoes he 'will see 
much that is worth seeing, us bis Ministers are doing, even we 
Uiis time of the year, in England. They have dhted with 
Lord GKANvtLUt, and been to see the Brighton Aquariu^ 
and Lord GramVillx and the Aquarium are both lypes iw 
their way ^high civiliaadon. But nothing diat they wed ooit 
be so wonderful to them as the font that they are here. They 
are the representatives, and many of Aem have been amimig 
the chief agents, of a teoent revolation whick has ahsred thw 
whole charaeSsr of the Japanese Ckyvsriimettt. 
guided by cotmoUtors deteomuned on wnltiTating ihh indds 
mendly xekBont with forstgnsia suddenly teptaoettwh 
aneient Andal aristomey the poth^ of which Wos 
die total easliision of Smbneraiiomtheoo^^ AndbensW 
Gotsmtnent wishes lobeusSt by aUthitilm^emlmvWI^^ 
tbs Jspanssa, qadataltsa ii itsfxai aha to boerin r ttoni 
and AmerioM^da^it 

not very atmmlhal ttfdtbnttii^ sent ah iSmb^ 
ingtonandlmiidoaE. 

should be ooB ^ osi i Of ttMn wo m 
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odmprehend a different form of liiWiwi isimidtobetibe^iiee ivtch 
the Minifitem now in tide country, and siiA more that they 
ehould not be wanted at bome, and that tiieir country hfUxt 
such a Budden clian^ should he in a state of quiet so pro« 
found that its new i^aroigii ean think of leaving it uiid of 
going off to tiie other end of the world* 

Speculation has a free itold before it when an nttompt is 
made to guess what will be the ultimate fruiU of the o}>eiung 
up of dapon to the outer world. Is^o country nfands to us in 


mhssm 


for mai^ years come to tiiem fitran abroad* A ftir 
of the dapaneso will also learn Kcglisb, and perhapa 
for tlio purnosot of trade, and will thus acquire «U the booam 
that attend an imperfect kuowledge of another langtffgp* 
The lltorature of the civilised world will some day pemeaie ht 
a foint de^iyee the Je|Minese mind, although tne degree i|St . 
which the Utorature of an elion oiviliauiion aifochi the 
minds of men, is curiously small, oa is risible eveiy day III 
India even in tho case ot* tiie olovorcst young Baboon, 


tfie sanio’iiositioii* Japan is so much more matiAgcable than • who know all about SnAKSPRAUR, and can analyso his 
China; it is so much more full of life a little akin to our ! character, and quote his plays, aiid yet give Englishmen 
own; its people have so much industry, energy, and ability. { tho improssion Uiat their notion of hilAij(arKAni!| so for as 
Tho ScLTAN and the Viceroy of EavPT have boon here just us | they arc not using more clever vorbiage, is quite distinct from 

ig; but the Turks and ! ours. The great im(K>rtAnco of tho English and Amerkmn 


tho MiKAiH) is said to bo coming; 

Elgyptians are not like tho Japanese. The Turks j>Jiy taxes, 
and tho Scltan buys ships and rifles with them, or rather 
with tho loans which the taxes aro suppoAod to cover. 
The Vict'rtoy is a wonderful man. He is tlie one uiim 
who cares for a Bt)rt of civilization aiiumg a pec»plc 
totally indifforont to it. lie has gigaiitjc ideas, and 
orders machinery and cannon with a noble prodigality. But 
the Turks and the Egyptians go on as hoforo. In Japan it 
is tho pei>plc, not tho Government, wo have to think 
of. They will learn of us, will buy of us, will sell to us, will 
copy us, will perhaps soino day touch us. Homo of the con- 
sequences are not very doubti'ul. In tho first phice, they con 
, scarcely fail to borrow from us tho painful art, now tho fore- 
most in the Christian and civilized world, of jtrcqKtring for 
war at an enormous cost. They have no choice. It m said 
that Gorman oflicers have ah'cady been eugagi.Mi to drill their 
troops after tho pattern of the couciuerors of Sedan, and they 
must afford themselves the luxury of Armstrong guns and 
ironclads. For tho presorvution of order, and to prevent tho 
presence of lawless foreigners overawing the native authorities, 
they must have an army, and they must have it Hrmcil after 
tho most approved type. This, again, will incrouso the strength 
of the central power in Japan, and {Kilitical consequoncos are 
sure to How from material changes. 'Then Japan will form in 
all likelihood an outlet to English trade and English capital 
in an increasing degree every year. Japm has already 
Ipot its footing in the London market, and has a loan 
quoted on the Stock Exchange. It probably will borrow m 
groat deal more. It will have railways and telegraphs, and 
it will work its mines, and it will institute Viauks and every 
civilized financial invention. The AinoricaiiK will coiu|)€te, 
of course, and will perh.aps do as brisk a trade with Japan as 
we shall. But there will bo for some time trade enough for 
both of us, and Englaml has much more cajhlul to send out 
to Japan thau Auiorics has. But tho end of all this may not he 
as the beginning, and wo may discover that in Japan we have 
found or created a rival. A largo iron ship is said to have been 
lately built in China by native Chinamen under the sujior- 
iatendenco of only four Europeans. If a ship can l>e 
made, other articles now peculiarly tlie pnxluct of tho 
civilized world may be mode too ; and if such arti- 
cles con bo made in China, they can* bo made oqually 
easily, and what is of great importance, di8jx>sed of much 
more readily in Japan ; tor China will protiabiy remain long 
out of that groove of foreign trade into W'hich Jajian is eagerly 
throwing itself. If Japan had capital and skill, with its cheap 
labour, iU frugal and industrions people, mid its greatly 
superior power of meeting tho wislics and tastes of Orientals, 
it might vie with us in, or oven beat us out oi^ our Eastern 
market. Perhaps it may seem a wild foncy, but it is one 
not wholly undeserving of attention, that tlie great gainers by 
the trade of Japan in the civilized world will not be English- 
men or Americana, but Germans. What Gormans want in order 
to be the masters of a commercial position is simply security. 
They cannot, like Englishmen or Anierioaus, make money 
while their lives are in danger. But they are longing to 
find a foothold in the East, where their patience and ponori- 
ouaness, and their grasp of affiiirs at once great and MinaJl, may 
tell; a^ if Japan can give them the abeitor of a decent 
Govemmant, thev may prove very dangerous com[>etitora in 
^ Japso^ trade. 

i Some iateUectual and mond and spiritual improvement 

^ amt aoom to Japan firom intercourse with the outer world, 
attboug^ it is iilcipomble, except in the most shadowy way, to 
anticipate its amount or chataeter. In order to rival the 
laechaniouttii and eog^tmete of the civilized world, they must 
not oolf have the experience^ but the same 

haavdeige of the atiene^ Them is not the stighteet 
mm to Mmpote tiM would find mj i& 

aemtiring mSk a|niovli4^bi$ it most be a w^hA cf 'tii^ 
sud tike inmnaomtie end amthoda of diis knowfodge met 


trade at first will probably give English literature a predomU 
nonce in Japan, if Kuropeiui literature has any hold there al 
all. But at present tho Gormans aro bofore us, and a traveller 
recently slated that in a Japanoso seaport, while in nine shopa 
he cuuld buy Gorman l)ookfi, ho could only buy English books 
in one. 8oinc religious changes will also prolxibly follow on 
commercial intercourse. (Christianity is now completely tolerated 
in Jiquin, and an oillct has boon issued forbidding altogether the 
use in devotional rites of obscene emblems, which is at lealt a 
concession to tlmt sort of right feeling which uigos propriety 
when it is obvious that dirty Imon can no longer bo washed at 
homo. It is even said that tho Mikado could without any difft^ 
culty declare Christianity tlie national religion, and perhaps 
may do so ; and that tho Japanese indiffbronce to reunion Is 
great enough to ensuro tlmt a large number of his suogeotSi 
and perhaps tho majority, would call themselves whatever he 
wished. It is difticult to see that such n more outward change 
is much to bo wiidied for, and if ihoro were nothing else to 
hinder it, a serious obstacle would be interposed when the 
Mikado found that in fovouring one donomirmtion of Chris- 
tiana ho would offend others, and that u |K>litiGuI movement to 
conciliate foreigners might end in stirring up a bittemosr 
among them wliich would extend to his own people. 


FRANCE. 

T ub expectation of a poacoful autumn in Franoo will not 
bo disappointed if M. Gamjiktta can help it. For some 
time l)ack his tcinpostuous energy has boon more and more 
under restraint, and ho now declares himself opposed to any 
agitation for tho immodiato disHolutiou of tho AsHombly. lu 
outsiders the reasons in favour of this course seem so over- 
whelming tliat thcro is no merit in taking it. But before 
judging M. Gamiu:tta by tiiis standard two things have to 
be reuiomber&d. One in that conclusions equally srif-evidont 
liave again and again been rejected or imssea over by ^e 
Republican {)arty. To wait till Uig {>ear is ripe before picking 
it may not 1 m a conspicuous exercise of soil-control, but it is 
an iuiprovemctit ujkui tho hitliorto invariable custom of strip- 
ping the iroo as soon as the fruit makes its appearance. The 
other is that M. Gaiibetta has boon donounoed by his 
enemies as a revolutionist of the worst type, a Cfommonist 
without the honesty to declare himself. It there wore any 
truth in this view he would spend the recess in making iti- 
iiammatory spocchos against the Assuiubly. By so doing he 
would iniliot more damogo on the cause of (he moderate 
Republic tiian by any other that is opou to him. Tho Re- 
public tliat is boing set up under tho guidance of M. Tin Kus 
IS essentially orderly and conservative, if it could l)o de- 
prived of this character in the eyes of Pronchinon its remarkable 
popularity would bo gone, and tho cinintiy would once more 
be prepared to ncquiesco in somo kind of Monarchical re- 
action. This would give tlio extreme Republicans precisely 
Uio opportunity they want. Tho great body of the natiou 
woulcl again be alienated Rom politics, and power would again 
be a prize for any reckless foctiuu to dutch at. By keeping 
silent as regards tho dissolaiiou of the Assembly, M. Gaiijs£TTA 
is helping to prove that a Republic cun give Imnch Oonser- 
vativtiS the material and social security wliieh dauuuid of 
a Government. But a KepubUc which creates tbia oonTictioii 
in minds so narrow and so kesm-sighted must lutve a gsoitinely 
conservative character about it, ^ lending hhmm to the 
consolidation of such a ^stem OAHaETra gives good evi- 
dence of the jEdrity of (be accusations levelled agrinst him by 
(be Bight. Against its own will the existing Ambmhly is 
helptng to fouim the Bepublte. More than any exher body it 
has the nower of doing without exciting auwm or opjposi- 
iioii m oountiy. BUI die Bepubiic diiii formed will be of 
a aert whioh in im eves of a revolutionist will bo as bed ee 
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The Left Centre have hit upon e novel device for relieving 
the dnlneet of the PorliiiinenUixy vacation. Tb^ liev# made 
arrangemente under which any newapeper that Mrea it may 
receive a daily circular containing appreciationi and, 
** indioi^ons ’’ of the line of conduct i)ur8uA by the Conaer- 
• vative Aopublicone. Their object in adopting^ tfaia plan 
^ i« probably of an economical character. Th^ widi to rave 
the exponae of aubeidizing a journal of Uicir owm So long as 
matter is aa ecaree aa it ie at thin season, these appreciations ** 
and ‘Mndications *’ will probably be received with grtititude. 
Am Boon as the Assembly meets again, the public will once 
more be loft to learn the course of the Left Centro from the 
action of its members in the Chamber. In announcing the 
iMue of this bulletin of its o^n political state, the Committee 
of the Loft Centre make somo observations of a more sensible 
character than might have been expected from the occasion 
which calls them forth. Eighteen months ago, tliey say, wo 
despaired of seeing France survive her misfortunes. To-day 
we see her with Ac burden of a foreign occupation almost 
lifted from her shoulders and her old place in tiio world 
brought once more witliin her reach. Making allowance for 
much natural exaggeration, this is not an unfair account of 
the change that has come over the country. The burdens 
tmder which France still labours are so serious that wo are 
tempted to foiget that the buidons which weighed on her in 
the spring of i S7 1 woro more serious still. It may be n fallacy 
to argue ftom the fact of her Government being Kcpublican that 
the gains of the last year and a half are nocessanly duo to the 
Bepublio, They might conceivably have been realised under 
another i^stem. But the moss of men are not logicians, and 
wbenihoy see a conspicuous success aclueved by aUepublic, they 
will be likely to assume that it could not have been achieved 
eaccept 'by a Republic. Indeed for practical purposes the 
reaooning is suOiciantly occurato ; at all events the hiatoiy of 
Ehranoe since die close of the war has proved that a Republic 
is not hostile to the restoration and development of the national 
forces ; and considering how little can be said in favour of 
ony Of die forms of government which it is propose to put 
in place of a Republic, it is the part of ordinary prudence to 
oooept it widi contentment, if not with enthusiasm. The 
Committee of the Left Centre are evidently a little hurt that 
M. Tniias should have bonowed from them, wiUiout 
acknowledgment, the phrase <<a Consers'ativo Republic.*’ They 
ibtl| however, that there is , still something for the Left 
Centre to da M. TiiiLns has appropriated their formula, 
but it will remain with those who invented it to define its 
prindpIeSi to exolain its mcoding, and to develop itscon^^ 
j||^uenoes« To do all this is the mission of the press, and* 
the press should foil in its duty, the Committee of the 
Left Centre are ready to supply the newspapers with a series 
of ready-made leading artides. 

The person, however, who is doing most to make the recess 
lively is the Poxsidicnt himself. According to the Timss' 
Conwqpondent ** it appears certain*' that M. Thiers is medi- 
tating a very deoidea step forward in Uio direction of a por- 
mi^ent, as opposed to a provisional, Republic. The Assembly 
baa always laia great stress upon the fact that it is constituent, 
and &L WBBS apparently intends to take it at its word. He 
will allow it to constitute a Second Chamber, and for this 
8eeond Chamber jointly with himself he will claim the power 
it dissolving the Assembly. The ingenuity of this device is 
ooDsideiable* It will bo difficult for the Assembly to doclmo 
tsde assigned to it, for a refusal to give the Exocu- 
tivt oven so much as a voice in the dissolution of a 
profomedly representative Chamber would bo to challenge 
at to decree a dissolution of its own mere motion, and trust to 
the result of the elections for a justification of its action. Yet 
to have the right to dissolve, even though it can only be 
exerdsed with the consent of a Seoond Chamber, is really to 
have the means of bribing a greatly increased pressure to 
boar upon the Deputies. In wliatovor way the Second 
Chamber is elected, it is likely to pull with the President in 
the matter of a dissolution. Even if it is elected by the 
Assembly from its own members, its duration will prooably 
be regulated on a different principle, and it will have 
no ^ penraal interest in prolonging the life of a body to 
Vhicli it has no longer any special tie. If it is ap- 
by the GovommenC, M. Tuifiiis will certainly 
- ^ 10 nominate members of his own way of think- 

^ it is elected by the country, it may be trusted 
Assembly about its business as soon as the Paesi- 
I tiodo ecK There is no reason to suppose diet 
in any huny to exercise the p^wer which 
on him* But the experience of the lost 


the Assembly were a little more vkiUe, It u^ghlilelhaneoemny 
to tighten it quite BO often- In theoK^tbe power of the Amem^ 
bly is absolute. The Exeourive is its creaturOi and though it 
is nominally responrible to die ooun^, the fact that it coiuiol 
be disBolvod dapiyes this renKxnsibility of almof^ all its value. 
In practice the power of the AssembWJs exceedingly limited; 
indeed it amounts to little else than fireedom to do BL!puxin*a 
will with more or loss of ill grace. The disadvantage df tbia 
state of things is that it provides M. Thiers with no meens of 
coercing the Assembly slmrt of threatening resignation — « step 
which under present circumstances would be equivalent to a new 
revolution. This menace has always answered M. Thiers’s 
purpose, and would prol>abIy continue to answer it. But an 
Assembly over which the whip has to be publicly waved in 
this fashion is not an institution that reflects credit oU repre* 
senttttive govornmon|L The pressure exercised on the Deputiisa 
by the knowledge mat if they defy the President be cHn 
appeal to the nation to judge between him and them, is not 
open to tliiM objection. All representative bodies ste liable 
by the very law of their being to have the test of a diisolutioa 
applied to them, and the wish to riirink from it aflhets at most 
the character for sinoonty of the particular Assembly which 
betrays it. 


RAILWAY ECONOMICa 




T hebe is reason to hope that the Report of the Com* 
mittee on Railway Amalgamation will simplify future in- 
quiries on similar subjects. It baa been already observed 
that the most useful portions of the Report consist of the 
negative oouclusions in which it rejects many of the remedies 
which have at diilsrent times boon proposed for the allied 
defects and evils of the railway system. The Oqmmittee,. 
after full oonSidcratioD, has satisfied itself that equal mileage 
rates arc inexpedient, that it is impracticable to establish any 
staudard for the revision of rotes and fares founded on cost and 
profit, that there would be no advantage lU establishing a 
maximum amount of terminal charges, that immediate reduo- 
tion of rates and fares cannot be efiectoolly made, that perio- 
dical revision of rates and faros is impmcticable without 
standard of revision, and that revision baaed on limitation of^ 
dividend is undesirable, while the scheme of dividing with the 
public profits exceeding a certain amount would bo attended 
with great or insuperable difficulties. Ipt an earlier part of 
tlie Report < the Committee bad shown that the provisionB of 
the Act of I S44 for the compulsoiy purchase of milways by 
the State ore no longer applicable. The limitation of dividemUs 
to a fixed percentage has been already adopted in the case of 
Gas and Water Companies, with the result, where the maxi- 
mum has been attorned, of depriving the undertakers of any 
motive for improving the value of their property, or few in- 
creasing the public aocommodation. The supply ^ gas is a. 
comparatively simple business ; the rates are necessarily uni- 
form, and the demand is within the district almost universal. 
Railway traffic requires to be fostered with minute and un- 
ceasing vigilance ; and every large Company has at all times 
thousands of rates in operation, while scarcely 0 single ifoazge 
corresponds with the maximum amount of the l^al 
Univertfd reduction of rates would be almost impossible, nor 
can any separate rate be fixed or altered without referenoo 
to other parts of the tariff, and also to the rates ot aid 
neighbouring Companies, which are consequently allowed^ 
through the macbmeiy of periodical meetings of managers^ 
a voice in the adjustment of rates. Places of con- 
sumption and of {Auction compete as W4II as railways ; 
imd it would ofteU happen that a change in the xates of 
goods at a town in Yorkshire would immediately affoet tha 
trade of Lancashire or Staffordshire. The oompotitton of 
coal-fields affords a fiuniliar illustration of the rriatioaa 
which oonnect all similar manufimturing districts or shgoilar 
markets. An attempt to regulate rates according to fSh# cost 
of railways, and tp on assumed neroentage of 
at the same timt ui^ust and imprao^oatde. The tfira ot 
establishing such a standard would oiftsa be to i n e r sass llin 
existing rana on traffic wluifo could not bear even tiwsmnDos^ I 
additional burden. The Committee rightly e«m|eeti|MS fliat^ 
for the purpose of ' avoiding popular jeofouM, Odnqiiaste 
will yoluntsnly limit their dividends by apprjw aorphie 
profits beyond a ffi^en reittrb to the eonstmonon 
new branehes or of oddftiot^ 1tbm k Uo oSm 

Yundwhieii can 1 m so oonSwiehd{y wM iUfsoyidisigoPI 
crowded railways adffitiw^ aepmilksl iff 

““ — ^ and gj^^trslifo* Thetapiwte^^ 


monuujn* expenence m me lest ] psewDRer and ffOodi nlw. ThemimvemitttlMW m 
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by tbs ormtimi of new cspiteL 

offitet ot teonmmiNMhisHirhorsm is tsists^ in koei^ng 


sanoh St they mty fasTO thsmsolTSS orsttod. An unttcpsciM 
.imppstenoe w nttribated to the ind^fpradonfio of Interna) 
sNit«^*««srruigei nfkiA has already been infnnged to a j^t 
extent by the purobsMs and amalgamations of Railway Com- 
panies, Tim Bepost qontains recommendations tliat no inland 
navigation now In the hands of a puhite IVust idinll bo trans- 
ferred te a BldtWey Company; that adjoining canals and inland^ 
naviffttions shall be enoonrsged to amalgamato with one 
another; abd even. that iaoilities should be afforded to Can^ 
Compainiea fbr the oompulsory porehsae of canals whiph are 
now posmwsd by Sailway Gompshite. It would stem that 
the only oonipetnion which the Ccanmjlttee deoms practicable 
as that between wateg oarriage and railway conveyance^ tn 
eommmi with aQ pemns who fbrm thohr opinions from theory 
and on general evidenoe, the Committee conclude that 
competition invariably ends in combination. In the mveatiga- 
tion of Bills for competing Imcs, or for fooilitating the 
oompetitugi of eaosting Companies, skilled witnesses and 
traders jff e(l deacriptiona invariably express an exactly 
opposite opiaion# Several Bills were promoted, and some 
were poasedi in the last Sossion, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing die competition which the Select Com^ttoo regards : 
as iUoeory; and promotersi oppon^te, and mdependent { 
witnetess on both rimBs invariably assumed aa the inevitable 
result dT the proposed undortimix^^ the iastitution not of 
temporary, but of permanent competition, which if perfectly 
oompatiblewiiA agreement on the scale of rates. Atthegenerm 
meeting of the London, Chatham, and Pover proprietors, a 
lew dim agOk some of tM ihardiolders objected to the high 
rate cC wofbng expenses arising foom the s^d and num^ 
of trains, which waS, in the opinion of the diSMntients, exoos- 
sivo. Mr. FoBBisa, Managing Direotor of the Company, who 
has no superior in experience or ability among railway 
manageis, replied that die Chatham line was adjacent to the 
Soudi-Esstem and to the Brighton, and that It was indis- 
pensable to the welfare of the Company that it should supply 

S ual accommodation with its neighbours. Such a' pzactied 
ustration of the effects of oompetition is worth m^y 
general propositions. The South-Easteru I<^lway, which 
compete the Chatham Railway to fomisb'good acoommodaUon 
to passengers, is nevertheless for many purposes allied with it, 
^e Committee deolioes to recommend that Railway Com- 
panics should ba allowed to exeroise general running powers 
over the lines of other Companies. Even when such powers 
are given by agreement or by special legislation, they can only 
be used to a limited extent. It is often more conveniont for 
sU parties that a Company diould obtain accem toan important 
ateuon over an exteting railway than that it ahotijd construct 
a lino and station of its own ; yel^ when the traffic is large 
and the distance oonsiderabte, It is sometimes advisable to 
tecur a laige axpenes for the sake of securing absolute inde- 
pendence. The Midtend Coaxf^j will have spent several 
millions in reteasmg iteelf foom its connexion with the Great 
Korthem Company in its aooeas to London, and with the 
liimidott and North-Weteem Company on its route to Seottend ; 
wed it is now genesally admitted that in both instances the 
Board of Dire<£»a adopted a judicious policy. As the Com- 
paitteo mamkiL the N<ra British Company annonnoed their 
intend tif tmabm the runntim powm over the Midland 
line uHbiek wm offSm fai the SiU for the ama^pmation of 
the MUteodwidirtlia (Mteguw and South-Westem; but no 
cordMsiit antemoa can be drawn foom a deolasation which 
nmy peidiagniteKyul^ in punuanoe of a phn for the 
maaagainsptqftitegarliaiii^ It is well known that 

no ^Bieot profit Qtft tw omde by xuming over a fori^ line, in- 
■amuehaaliterimterftimgiomiece^whiriitealKiteiltoti^ 
nmiiing OotBs/angt only covers the cost of working. It follows 
Ibeiuls a mil of dtetaaoe, probably never exeesdi^g 
flb nr abate wOm^ beyond wbm the xunaii^ CosobaM 
te&tet eoA OB ite om lute a ptefit whieb waM ntk» it 
worthwldteteum afimri^li&a it te still a dfoputad pmnt 
whether l^ge ftmTttie^ indtadhg foa amphymest qf daiki 
ml igaman a foteiign Mteo^ m or am not eq^^ 

■ lafj* iSSfS* iSSLi 

i i p ^iin w rtL god liMrtftea ftc pOMtlei^ ca newni^^ Mom* 
osodKtetiteo^ sates tejUi a«te anedar to all nmi- 

g iteaiikma 9!U<teatedtete|tqte^ 

jtateidMbef teg^^ fipteid} and da a 
rah^tibciaKpipteiM 


Tb« deteite of flia system ha mufoted in tees of ditiMi 
by tiia new Oommiaaoii: and hi omiiiary asea diere yfw ba 
lilitte ootepUoation, The defoot of uniterial through rates #iU| 
be. not tl»t the traffio wltt beimduty dhaegedy but that it wil^ 
still be conveyed as at present ^ tim Company which first 
handles the goods. In loine msianoes through rates will 
give fi^hwsacteteinopportunily of choioa; butinthe great 
majority of oaaea traders snow and earn nothing about the 
route by which thair goods are conveyed to their destiiiation. 
Railway Companies are already legally compelled to send 
oonaigned goods as they may have been diiected to travel ; 
but the consignment te more often made by the ^nt of a 
Railway Company for the benefit of his prinoi|)als than 
by the vhndor or buyer. Novorthelcss it is deaimld^ to 
try the experiment of removing tho impassable block whi^ 
is now caused wherever tiirou^ rates aro withheld. Rail- 
way managers have many ways of piotooting their Com-* 
panics from tho eiTects of too largo conosisionB to their 
rivals. It will bo aril if writers on railway policy nnd 
economy will imitate tho oandour of the Committee in recog- 
nising the inutility of almost all the oontrivanoea which have 
been devised for anticipating bv conjecture the lessons of ex- 
perionoo. The want of forethought, or, as it might not lem 
accurately be called, the mductivo process, which it is a 
commonplace to denounce, has proviaod England with the 

S ist system of railways in the world ; nor is it to be regretted 
at Imtehave been made because they soomed to those who 
pofisesaed the greatest special knowledge likely to bo useftd 
and profitable, espcomlly aa in the groat majority of instences 
the antioipation of the undertakers has been justified by the 
result. 


MB. ROEBUCK AND THE VORKINO-MAN. 

M r, roebuck, renouncing the bitterness of a political 
lehmaclite, has treated the working-men of Sheffield to 
an impressive homily on tho social value of suavity and 
gcntlchess. The result of recent political changes has been, 
os he void, to make the working-man tho real governmg 
mw in England, or at leoht to put him iii tho way of 
becoming so, if he choosy to exorcise the powers which 
have been Imstowed on him. Tlib numerical preponder- 
ance of the working classes has tho elffoot, as long as they 
aro united, of practically placing other classes at their 
inerqr# Boforo tbe last Kcform Act was passed Mr, l/own 
suggested that it would be well to educate our mssteri, and 
Mr. RofDucx has drawn attention to a branch of their edu- 
cation which diould certainly not be overlooked — education 
in social amenity and refinement. Mr, Rokbucv said nsry* 
^ly that he hat never been a flatterer of tbe working classes ; 
indeed adulation of anybody can hardly bo ascribed to him as 
his besetting Sin. He once described himself as the dog 
Tear'em, who barked at everybody, and whose honest growl 
was always at tho service of his country. Mr, Koesucs's 
fovourite stele of ontioism is perhaps open to the artistic 
objection that it is deficient in variety; and his growbng 
would occasionally have been more oflectivo if relieved by a 
tittle genial approbation. Outepokenneas at the risk of jier- 
sonal unpopularity is not, however, a common failing on the 
part of public men at tbe present day, and Mr, ItuEnocicW 
candour haa frequently been attended with good results. It 
has been said that he lost bis seat m the House of Commons 
in oonseqnence of the part be took m bringing about an expo- 
SUM of the abominable Trade Union conspiracy of which 
BnoADBEsp was the leading spirit; but the working- me/i of 
SbefGsld are probably convino^ this time that ho could 
not have done them a more important service than in helping 
to break up the malignant despotism by which they wore 
enslaved. Mr. Roebuck has always treated working-men, not 
with flattery, but He has never tliought it necessary 

to asmire them that tltey were by nature the wisest and nobtest 
pf mankind, and at tbe same time to talk; down to them as it 
they were silly bttle children who bsflieved everythmg that 
wee sBid to them, sad who could be got to do anythmg by 
a few soft words and a litlle fowning. He hue paid tiie work- 
ing etesses the oompiiment of beneving tbas they are not 
deffeisiit m common sense, maolinem, s^ honesty, and that 
if tliigr ware told of theUr fouUe they would perhajw try 
to mmid them. Instead of persuading them that diey aro 
ateuted^iimerio^ aQ other cteaiee m tho community, be 
fam iw igte dfy told them that )t would be well to shake off tbe 
IteutiiB^MCT aeif*iitiiu)mieey and ungenermis suspicion 
Cf ctiiMMi tod cdtan dtetiiiguiidi them, and endc^our 
^ h mtm mote and asSable. And thn in other 
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wordfl, Viui tho btirden of bin f|HMch at the opening of the 
♦St. Peter's Club. 

it appears tliat tho St. Peter's Club has been lAstribrisbed 

for tike convenience of working-men, tradesmen, and tiie 
“ middle class generally.” The attempts which have boon 
made during the last few years to establish clubs for working- 
men appear, as a niJo, to have broken down iniscrabiy. 
Tho wurking-rnnn was asked to come and take liia case 
and mako himself comfortable in places which by an exorcise 
of /anturttic ingenuity wero made as uncomfortablo for him as 
possible. The rooruM provided for him were prim end cold, and 
the regulations wero vexatious. He was deprived of his pipe 
and restricted as to his liquor, and worried in all sorts of ways 
by rules and by-laws which had apparently been borrowed 
from Boroo severe form of prison discipline. It seems to bo 
one of the most hopeful tfkings about tho St. Peter’s Club 
that it starts with as few rules os posHible. It is not to bo a 
class or caste club. It has a thousand momljors ; 6ne-third of 
these are working-men, who will find themselves mixing on 
e(]uai and friendly terms with men of other classca, clerks, 
shopmen, small trodosinen, and the like. Hitherto working- 
men have been too much shut up among thcinselvos, and have 
boon shy and suspicious of other classes ; and tho organization 
of the Trade Unions h;iH perhaps tended to foster this isolation. 
It can hardly fall to be jiro^lnctiveof good results if artisans 
and tradoBinon can be brought together in a club of tliis kind. 
Mr. Kokoucr said he never could understand why the 
working-man with tlio largo wages ho received should bo 
so diil'eront from other men who earned loss money, but 
who took a higher social position. It has lately been stated 
that one result of tho goncnil rise of wages has boon 
to produce an increase of drutikenncss among tlie labouring 
classoB. It is obviously an equivocal satisfaction to the great 
Ikody of working-men to direct their attention to exceptional 
instances in wliich some of their number have riaou in tbo 


world, and made their way out of their own class into a 
superior sooial grade. If anything is to bo done to 
improve the position of working-men os a class, it must be 
in the way of enabling them to rise to a higher standard 
of iutelligenoe and refinement while continuing to practise 
their trades. If there is any foxing on their prt tliat they are 
looked down upon by other classes — and this has probably a 
gooil deal to do with their clannishness and isolation — it will 
be removed by tlio free and friendly association of working- 
men with clerks and shopkeopora in a pleasant club. jyir. 
KoEnucK looks forward to the day when working-men— 
any rate the bettor sort of tliora— will sit down to their 
meals at what ho called a gentleman’s table. This does not 
imply, of course, fine meats or luxurious service, but only 
cleanliness, order, decorum, and all those little niceties which 
are ossociatod with self-respect and consideration for others. 
A French workman who goes into a reataurant has his 
napkin like anybody else, and appreciates tho propriety and 
convonienoo of all tiio arrangomenta. Ho not only feeds, but 
derives a delicate onjoynkciit from the white tablecloth, tho 
gilding, and mirrors. £.xoept that hia meal costa a franc, 
msteaS of four or five' fninos, ho ia dining as any gentleman 
miglit do, and if at any time hia circumstances placed him 
in A higher sphere he would feel quite ^nt home there. 
There is nothing so fatal to the happiness and woli'are of tho 
English working-man as that want of aelf-rospcot which so 
oilen makes him altomat^y surly and orinaing. When the 
Revolution gave everybody iu Franco on eqiuu right to be called 
Monsieur and Madame, it did u good deal for the elevation 
of the working classes of that country. 

The opening of this little club may perhaps seem a small 
matter, but we are disposed to agree witli Mr. Roebuck that 
tho osmeriinent ia an important one in its possible results, and 
that, if successiVil, it may help in bringing about a gr^ual 
tockd revolution of the most desirable and valuable kind. It 
is to bo hoped that the promoters will not expect too much 
firom it all at once, nnd that, above all, they will steer 
oloat of tho blunder of over-roguiating their society. 
As tho entranco-fee has boon fixed at los., it is obviotts 
tliat at first only a very superior order of working-men 
can bo expected to join, but these will act as a sort of 
social missionaries among their own class, and the infiuenoe 
of tho club will bo felt far beyond its precincts. Some fears 
aeem to have been expressed lest tho effect of ostobUshing a 
Itandiome and attantetive club-room should be to draweway 
mm from their homes. We should imagine that the taproom 
llm diiiikiiig^bsr would have mors mson to iesr thm new 
It is natorfdy howsveri to suppose that working* 
hey Icam to appreciate Ae oomfbrts of 
:;|ock m Mnetbitig fdf die esme kind at hvm% and 



their wives will be xumo the worse fior the stimulus to 
exertion which will thus he applied to them, le was hardly 
necessary for Mr. RoenuoK to disclaim any intention of making 
an onslaught on the British home and* the British mother, 

I he hod previously expressed a hope that the elub-ho^ 

I might some day be open to the wife ss well as tho 
I husband, so that they might dine there together with 
I their children on a holiday afternoon. The plan of iho 
club is a good one, and if it is left to devek^ 
itself naturally and gradually, and to manage its own 
I alfairs without external inteifsrence or fussy pstronage, it 
will no doubt succeed. Even, however, if there were a 
number of clubs of this kind, they would hardly satisfy the 
wants either of working-men or of the middle clasM generallv 
to the same extent as a series of large, handsome, bri^t, well- 
conducted refreshment-rooms, after the fa^ion of the Stench 
cali!‘s, open to everybody, and mth a cheap tariff adapted 
to the poorest purse, where a man could smoke his pipe and 
road the pa{)ers, or gossip with a friend, at the cost of a ftw 
ponce for refreshmouts. Mr. Roebuck’s address to the wotk:- 
ing-men at Sheffield, whom ho assumed to be honest, manly 
fellows who would not object to be told that they were not 
absolutely perfect, was equally creditable to himself and to his 
audience, and affords an agreeable contrast to the offensive 
adulation of interested lycophants. 


^ EMIGRATION. 

N OW that emigration ia no longer regarded as the uni- 
versal remedy for all tho ills to which an old community 
ia heir, there is perhaps some danger that ito real advantages 
' as a means equalizing population and the means of subsist- 

ence may be lost sight of. The discovery that it is utterly 
unsuited for large classes of persons/ coupled with tho fact that 
these are often the very cloasoa who are most disposed to 
emigrate, has a little brought it into discredit. It is pretty 
well known by this time that the colonies are not places into 
which paupers may be shot by arrangement, and that a dis- 
taste for work at home is not of itself a preparation for work- 
ing elsewhere. Emigration cannot be trusted to empty the 
workhouses, or to rid the country of young men in whom 
education has developed the desire of wealth without suggest- 
ing any means of gratifying it. It is important, however, not 
to forgot tbawthe pressure of population may be relieved in- 
directly as well as directly; that paupers may be provided for 
not only by being shippeu off* to a new homo, but by work 
being found for them in their old one; and that the condition 
of the class just above pauperism may be greatly bettered 
by a sudden diminution of its sumbeTS, and an equally 
sudden rise in its standard of living. There was a time 
when emigration was a natural resource for skilled labourers, 
when to cross the Atlantic in search of work eoemod 
all that was left to men who had fought their employeaps, 
and had again and again been compelled to surrender at 
discretion. At present, by some process the precise character 
of which is ha^y ascertained, trade omnization and the 
revival cf induatrial activity have brougnt about a kind of 
rough equation between tho work to be done and the number 
of artisans who are able and wiUing to do it As a rule, in 
all occupations which require mu^ manual skill, and are 
pursued under conditions that make combination ea^, the 
'workman can meet his master on pretty equal terms. He is 
sure of good wages and ftirly oonstsnt emplbyiiient, and so 
long as this is tiie case he hae no inducement to leave Eng- 
land. But besides the skilled workmen who are botiM 
together in trade sooteties, there are others, not lem skilled 
perhaps in their several handicraffa but destitute of the 
advantages whidi combination brings with it, who find at very 
hard to get on in this country. It is a oommjENi fhii^ to find 
in a viil^ young men, bred as caipenteia or niasen% who 
find justwiployment enough to keep them in their native 
place, but not enough to give them 0 eomlMtehle or WWiehi 
livelihood. Men of this soii would be better snilsd IbkLan 


emigrant’s life than the artisans of the gieat townlk' Swhe 
country the division of kboisr is less eoSsplele, an^n 
hisWdtoi 


man ii more able to tuns his land to many OhinjgiK 
It is probable, however, that ffio 
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^«ad qnUTijrinOD," tfijo a$ and 

^7 >iS7^ ^ agtfkidi^uiall IifbotimBi fardetim, tod 
Tbii OMm fbotioa of told of ss^^SS ivlio loft 

dw (Jniled Kingdom dniiog tbe jmr h dl dmt wm ooniri- 
tetod by the clnm ivhidb beyond every otiimr ie doing vroret 
BogMnd, end would bo likely tb do beet in the Dritiah 
ecdoniea. Tbe reaeon ibr thso diaproportion is not hard to 
find. Dread of Ae unknown is greatest wbete education is 
least. If agricultorAl labourer knows that Acre aw 
oountries where work and food are to be had in abundonoe, it 
is as much as ho knows. He is absolutely ignorant of Ae 
of getting AerOi and of Ae kind of hfo he would have 
to lead after getting Aero, Bio life he would leave behind 
him hae ao few attractions Aat to Ae'educated man it seems 
Aat anything would be better. But to Ae uninstructed man 
Ae ilia that tie knows not of are always worse than tlio ills 
he knows. Education must by decrees have changed Aii ; 
but m all probability Ae nrooeas wA bo immenaoly accele* 
rated by oAer' causes. The immediate result of the general 
finraiati<mof agricultural Trade Unions must bo a Gonsiderabie 
disturbsnoe ot Ao relatione between fermera and labourers, 
and Ae Unions will probably be driven to urge emigration 
upon Aoir members as a tqmpo^^^ expedient for lightening 
Ae pressure on Aeir fnn^. They will put themselves 
in communication wiA emigration agents, and ^t togcAcr 
and circulate the sort of information which Ae labourer 
requires to make him sure that by crossing the ocean 
be is not committing himself to a miserable life, and a 
still more miserable desA. When once a few of the bolder 
spirits in each Union have made tb% trial, all diHiculties 
will be at an end. Correspondonoo— -oven Ao rare and 

iinaatisfeotory corrospondenco which is Ao most that an 
uneducated man is likely to achieve — is a surer moans of 


In.lSyirOiilef Ae tfiS^syi BegUAmen who leftAlseottUtry, 
14^17 wwt Ae Unfew BMsft OfirMneii|Ae|pfi]p(W- 
tie^iasstihgiwitsttihd lii Am^A Ae uiDpot^ 


was mwA nallsri Ae Miuat mtsmm i$m srill eonsidetiible^ 
16,236 out of 23|OM^ ll is aot in^oonbls tnat Aese Ai* 
AAcstnay be modified tf lA i^plieoltiirai emigyatioti 
Idtsi tilaee» The sartlmn and Ae tewu workman geusmly is 
dteooedby polil^ Stacasto 

but Ae hamedi^ IjgjmAawd Mboiair fe, 
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fiimiA more Am a parAd supply of agriouUoml labourera lo 
meet Ae many oraors received from Ae tomors In^ the 
province. The agent at Kingston anys Aat four tinms 
the number of immigrants could have been sottled wi Aout 
dWIculty in his diatrict. The agent at Hamilton speaks 
I of an unprecedented scarcity of agricultural labour, and 
odds that, were it not for Ae substitution of nmAlnery, 
it would have been impossible to sdouro the crops. It 
is quite possible Aat life in Canada may Have more at- 
tractions for an EneliA agricultural labourer than Ae 
more unfamiliar conditians of life in Ae United btatea 
That the supply has hitlicrto been inferior to the Canadian 
demand is probably duo to Ao absence of the agricultural 
element among Ao oinigrants. No other clasa is wanted 
to anvAing bke the same extent, and no other imjw- 
tant class makes so poor a Aow in the returns. If tbe Bishop 
of Gloimjksteu and Buistot will allow ua to my so, there enn - 
bo no greater charity than to help industrious agricultural 
labourers to moke wioir \fwy from districts whoi*o they arc 
poorly paid to a ctmiitry whore certain prosperity awaits them 
as Ao reward of steady work. Before long it may bo hoped 
Aat Ae emigration of tho English peasantry will be as self- 
supporting as tliat of Ao Irish peasantry has been. But in 
Ao first instance Ac money must be found tltrough agencies 
nearer home. 


uneducated man is likely to achieve — is a surer moans of 
dispelling discouraging illusions as to the naturo of an emi- 
grant’s life Aan any amount of psinted evidence suppliotl by 
persons wiA whom the intending emigrant is unacquainted. 
And when once the initial difficidty of finding, passage money 
has been surmounted, Ae oicample of Ireland shows what can 
be done by Ao absolutely unaided agency of emigrants 
interested in enabling others to follow them. Since Ae 

C 1848 the ausd of seventeen millions sterling has 
remitted by IriA settlers in North America to Aeir 
friends in Ae United Kingdom, In the tliree succemivo 
years 1852, 1853, and 1854, the sums sent book wore 
1,404, 000/., 1439, ooof., and 1,730,000/. In 1864, tbe year 
in wl^oh Ae l&ist money was sent, the amount was >32,172/. 
From Aat date it steadily rose again A 1 1 870, when it reached 
727,408, and in 1871 it was 702,468. Of this last inendoned 
sum 310,900/. was in Ae form of pre-posd passages Tbe 
number ot IriA omigimaU during the year was 71,067, and 
Ae cost of their immge in steamers, as 6xed by Ae Liverpool 
Steam Shipping Companies, was about 403,000/. The money 
sent back would Aus (ar hawi sufficed to take out nearly as 
many again as actually wanted lo go. In oAer words, Ae 
Irish peasantry have Ae means of emigrating whepever Aey 
wtth lo do so, as Aey might leave Ae country in nearly double 
Aeir present nurnbm bwore exhausting Ae funds sent home 
bjr InAmen who have already left it. It may bo said nerhaps 
Aat Ae frutoily telationAip is more keenly and more 
enduringly felt in Irdand Ann m England, a^ Ae fiict is 
certainly borne out by other evidence Am that of the moni^ 
sent home by emigrants. But when full allowance has been 
made for Ais diffkrenee, we may still believe Aat sufficient 
sAtetioii Is felt by tbe BngUA poor for their wives or 
Aildtsn or parents to induoe Aem, if necessary, to make 
somewbnt shnilar sscrifines to Aose which have be^ so freely 
matte by Ae IriA. The figums whiA have been quoted are 
the belt powble answer to Ae cry Ant is sometimes raised 
ferStete aid to emig^tion. The Asef result of such a 
sAeipe would bo to eboA a qxmto&npus liberality whiA, 
during As list quarter of a etttmfyi has rsiasd sefentoeti 
milKoMufuMisy* 

ii nresent As peoportiou of smigtoato to Ae UnUSd Ststes 
ovufs the emigrants to As BiitiA eoloniss ti veiy renmrksUsb 


DR. LIVINGSTONE AND MR. STANLEY. 

S HOUT of tho presence of the long-mUsing travullor hlnisoll; 

nothing can well l>u conceived capable ot' kiadling greater 
curiosity and Interest than tho appearance huforo the throng assem- 
bled at Brighton of tho youthful odventuror who bad to speak of 
Livingstone^B discovory and safety. A. certain halo of romance 
which had from the tint surroimded an enterprise §0 novel and 
original ss that of Mr. Stanley seemed still to hover around Ae 
speaker, and to be kept up in part the spiribri mid highly 
dramatic tone which characterised lus narrative throughout. 
To tho popular eyo and ear here was Ao very im|Hirsonatiim of 
what was to bo expected in tho hero of such an expedition, as 
well in physique as in mental qualities. Cool, solf-powteiised, and 
fluent, restless in energy, with a fund of mother-wit and a pou'or 
of holding bis own against critics and gainsaysrs on every side, it 
was no dilticult task with the speaker to win his war at once to 
tho heart and the confidence of at least Ae 1 «m critieuf or the loss 
coldly consktuted body of Lis bearers. Both in his short opening 
address, spoken oxteinpfiro with an energy at tinme rlAna or 
descending te brusqueuoss, and in tbe more, formal paper in which 
ho told of his travels and geographical iidpressiunn, he ebowed s 
descriptive skill and verve vAitm kept the ontbusiasm of the 
audience at the highest pitch. Nothing in the way of a uopuW 
harangue could well he more graphic or circctive than nis (U- 
scription of his abrupt and suwen call to what seemed to him ' 
a vague and shadowy liiissioD, bis girding hiinsolf up tr> the seanrh' 
for a man whom he hod been wont to regard, and could eilll 
scarce keep himself from regarding, as a myth. ** Do you think 
bo Is alive ? was bis first quesUon of tbe native ruler at Unyau- 
yembe. who could say no more than that ho was said to bo Uvii:^ 
at Cjiji somewhore^ and was a great eater of butter, but that for 
his part be had divined by the Koran and found Livingstone was 
dead. For Ujiji Mr. Stanley sot out on the 23rd of Beutember 
last, after an abortive start or two, his men having ootertod 
him, and both trackless Jungles and native warfare barring the 
path, liow he fdt and behaved when, on the loth of November, 
tbe man whom he had belidved to bo a myth stood before him, 
how ho would fain have turned a summersault, but, for the tAe 
of the Arabs who stood by; kept all feeling under a severe Curb as 
bo walked side by side with tho pale, thiu, grey-bearded old man, 

** dressed b a rod shirt, with a crimson joho, wlA a gold band 
round bis cap, an old twoed pair of pants, and his shoes looking 
the worse for weor*^ all is movingly told— and what a tale of 
calamities did bo read in that wrbkled feco, those grey haiai in 
hb beard, those silver lines b bb forehead I ** It must be allowed 
that Mr. Btanby has modo ao intensely Arilling tale out of tbs 
meeting sod Ae evenb that followed it. We can imagine hb 
unlooked-for arrival and genial compaoionsbip having not a Uttb 
to do WiA bringioff up tbe ** ruckle" of bones Aat bad crawled 
bsA months before In wcarinets and pain to Ujiji to the bodily 
standard of Ae bale and hearty and eoergetb Livingstons of w. 
On Ae other hand, Ae enthusiasm of tne veteran explorer and 
geMsnher seetns to have kindled m bb youiurer companlim At 
Seal 01 a Seophy te b tho cause of pbys&il ffiscovery, and it it 
wfA unquastfomog felA that he has mode himself Ae mouthplsoe 
of hb master’s Aeories. 

It ie not to he tAen as in the ilightett degree dispafegfaig 
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tho inft»rtJiico!4 drawn by tb« trsvdleni firom what they 
Haw and have told ua need be taikesi na a «lur upon 
the corrcctuvas or the good faith of what they declare aa fucU« 
Together they eot out on tho circuit of J^aJco Tanganyika round 
ita norlhern sboro^ with the result of ostablishing beyond doubt 
that the lake has no possible connexion with the Albert Nyanza 
or tUo Nile, Tho Itiver Kuzizi was conclusively found to liow 
into, not out of, Tanganyika, nor can it poiisibly liow into liakor's 
Luke. ItubiugA, an intelligent chief of Usige, is reported by 
Mr. Stanley to have stated that the river escapes from the I^nko 
Kivo, and ho would appear to have himself traced as many os 
sevcuiecJi or eighteeu ot its nffiuoiits between tho two lakes, in- 
cluding tho Liiiindn or Iluanda. It is much to be regretted that 
the cireuuiunvigatioii of Luke Tanganvika was not extended to its 
south-east shore, so as to dispo^to of the question whether it dis- 
charges itself, ns ac‘ems most probable, by tho Luliji, Iluiigi, or 
Kuaoa, into tho sea near Zanzibar. Another, if not tho sumo 
outlet, may lie through the beautiful Lake Ziemha or Ltemba, 
previously described by Livingstone. From Livingstone’s last 
despatch, dated Unyimyombe, February 20, 1872, we got the latest 
viows of the ^O'cat tmvollor as to what ho had achieved, with bis 
plans for tho future. What ho has placed beyoud doubt is the 
existenco of a groat mountain range, dividing the drainapo of the 
Kambesi from that to tho northward, identical probably with 
Ptolemy’s Mountains of the Moon. Hut more iiiiportnut still is the 
great valley system of lakes and rivers, starting from n broad up- 
land between lo*’ and 12° 8., uud from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above 
tho soa, from which rise mountains 6,000 or 7,000 feet in actual 
height. This watershed extemis over 700 miles from west to oast. 
(Jountless springs hero ooze up from tho spongy soil, spreading out, 
says Livingstone, to a bird 's-oyu view, like the frost vegetation on a 
wmdow-piiue. In passing over 60 miles of latitude, he waded thirty- 
two primary sources of this kiud. Several of them are covered with 
veritable living bridges, tho rich dark glossy-leaved grass with its 
roots fgid leaves felting itself into a mat, which, when stepped upon, 
yields 1 2 or 15 inches, the water rising to that height up the leg, • 
boles here and there appealing through which anywhere one 
might ** plump through and tliiisTi the chapter.” When the water 
is Miallow, the lotus, or sacred lily, sends its roots to tho bottom 
and spreads its broad leaves ncrtjss tho floating bridge. Uniting 
into four such streams in the main these springs form tho head 
waters of tho Ohambosi, tho bed of which Livingstone followed 
from its source till it entered tho largo lake Uniigweolo, 1 50 miles 
wide and 4,000 feet above the soa, which our readers will find sot 
down su Keith Johnston’s map (1 B70). Turning thence northwards, 
it flows, under tho new name of Luapula, past the town of Cazembo 
distinguished chief made known to us by Dr. I^iocerda, the 
Portuguese — ^into l^ake Moero, also sot down in the said map. 
Thouce the great river forces ita way to tho north through the Itua 
Mountains, and spreads out into a new lake, called Uienua or 
Kaumlondo, in the Manyenm country, it is hero colled the I 
Lualaba, and has boon named by Livingstone Webb's Lake Kiver, 
after a friend. Soon after this it makes to the west a groat bend of 
180 miles, and after a further bend of 1 20 miles to tiie north and 
west, with miles of southing next, draws round to the north- 
east, receivuig the Lomamo or 1 ^ 6 ki, joined to which it flows 
through a largo lake called ‘‘Lincoln” by the discoverer. 
Thence tho united stream spreads out into a fourth large lake 
with ninny islands, to which Livingstono gives uo name, and 
which he was unable to explore^ tailing health and supplies 
compelling his return in 1870 to Ujiji. Somewhat to tho south- 
west from hence natives reported a remarkable mound, from the 
base of which the springs or fountains divide into two areat rivers 
to the north-east. One of these, tho Lufira, named oy Living- 
stone Bartlo Freru’s, flows into Lake Kamalondo. That to too 
nortb-w'est of the mound, or Young’s Fountain,” is considered 
by him to form tho upper waters of the Lonmiue. These streams, 
with two others, which ho believes to run houth, are held by him 
to be those iiientioned by Herodotus os flowing, ouo-half to the 
Nile and one-half into inner Ethiopia. 

Tho main lacustrine stream thus tracked for the first time for 
600 miles is held implicitly by the great traveller to be no other 
than the Nile. And this discovery he announces as tho crowning 
glory of his career of toil. Here it is uiihnpuily impossible for 
geographers to follow him. It is no question between gontlomon 
sitting at home in easy chairs, us Mr. Stanley somewhat 
hotly puts it, and ono who has with his own eyes seen 
the Nile. As a matter, not of fact, but of infereuco, it is, to say 
the least, as much within tho capacity of those at Lurae, wiw 
the command of concurrent aids to judgment, and all the light of 
indonendent discovery, as of on observer on the spot Hie 
simple and obvious laws of nature are at aU events not to be 
gainsaid; and the mere considerations of level, unless the 
tiguios have undergone some strange and unimaginable juRffling, 
are fatal to Idvingstone's darling hypothesis. It is diffiotut 
to conceive the travoUor Ininself sitting down to pen it 
without a misgiving, on second thought, that the height of 
the lower part of Central Lualaba, being one inch lower by 
barometer than Tanganyika, which he makes out to 3,000 foet, is 
about the altitude ascribed to Gondokora” Borne fiiUea degiees 
,pt iatitttda, by his estimate, separating the Lualaba at this pomt 
jfiNipl Oondokoro, both the lautude of whioh (over 5^ NA and 

^ etevitiou iu» fixed by fuU imd concurrent testimony, h(m ^ 
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of level in the way, bat all evidence oonemn in representing the 
Bakr-ol-Gazat as a shaUow, reedy stieam, ntterly unednal to the 
reception of a broad and deep volume of water nks the Lualaba, 
in prnces over two miles in width* Livingstone coofessea himsdf at 
times to be haunted by a auspicion that he had hit upop ^eConi^ 
which, if we mistake not, wul be the impreaeion of geogn^bars uf 
general, for that a stream of this magnitude can Iom itself in tome 
inland Inke or swamp poMos tho bounds of what is probable. It 
may he, of course, that Livingstone’s observations of level, as well 
M of gcograpblcnl distribution, were incorrect What instrumenti 
he had witn him appear to have been imperfect at the best, 
besides having been long in use. Tho boiling-water test, 
fit no time scientifically exact, is anything but enhanced in 
accuracy in tho tropics, whore tho pole-star, too, can be scarcely, 
if at all, available for observation, and the sun is seen under 
the worst conditions for latitude. Livingstone’s timepieces 
having long been useless, longitude must tor some time post 
liavo become a mere matter of dead reckoning j and with what 
MtrictncHH he had kept count of time may be tested by the 
fact of hia allowing himself to have been threp weeks out in 
his reckoning when found by Mr. Stanley. Refreshed as be 
must have been, and amply supplied, as he himself writes, with 
stores, ho reports it as nis future plan of action to go south- 
west from Unyanyonibe to Fipo, near the south-eastern end of 
Tanganyika, from thence round to Pambette so as to cross the 
Olmmbosi, and coast the southern shores of Lake Baugweolo (lat. 
1 2^ S.), and thence due Wf^st to tho ancient fountains of Herodotus 
and Ptulomy. Thence it is no more than ten days north to Katanga, 
riiD copper-minoB of which have been worked for the malachite 
being practically inexhaustible. Ten days N.£. from KataSga 
are said to be the wondrous natural rock excavations ascribed by 
the natives to the Deity. In these, whore water is said to be 
laid on in running stropms, the inhabitants of larj^ dktricts can 
talce refuge in case of invasion. We shall look with interest for 
the account of those remarkable natural features. But the most 
absorbing curiosity must be felt for tho solution of the central 
problem of all, by Livingstone’s striking once more the southern 
shore of Lake Lincoln ; going down from it to tho Lomame, 011 
into Webb’s Lualaba, and pursuing the main river till it yields up 
the secret of its unknown issue. This issue ho hopes and believes 
to bo the Nile. In this belief and bopo there cim ne few to join 
him. Still, tho result, whatever it be, cannot fail to prove a valu- 
able gain to our knowledge of African geography, and to our admi- 
ration of the indefatigable explorer. Ine thought of the ha^ships 
and toils which yet await him cannot but bei^ton our feelings of 
regret and disappointment that the expedition sent out &om 
home at so much expense, and with such abundant promise, 
for his relief and support should have ended in so abortive 
a fashion. To the question of the responsibility incurred by 
those entrusted with this mission wo miyr find occasion to refer 
hereafter, whep tho arrival of Lieutenant Dawson shall have put 
us ill possession of all which that oiBcer has to urge on behalf 
of himself or his comrades. In the meantime it is only fkir to 
bear in mind the message convoyed to them by Mr. otanley, 
that Livingstone wished nil relief expeditions to be tuniM 
back; that he wanted no companions: and that bewasamj^y 
supplied with stores— expressions wbion are fully borne out oy 
bis diroatch of February zo. Much blame him been thrown 
upon Mr. Stanley, apart from the amosing story about the 
coDunisaion for slave-<mAin8, for his keeping back mm the mem- 
bers of the lioiief Expedition, and from Her Majesty’s Consul, all 
information concerning his own or Livingstone’s travels^ beiges 
supplanting his tried and faithful friend Dr. Kirk in the confidence 
of the great traveller. It was naturally with neat pain that these 
gentlemen found the American Oorresponaent eutrusted with 
livingstone’e despatches and letters home, as well as with tho 
sending of fifty men with stores and arms for his relict Not 
I a little of this fading has diffused itself at home, and doubt- 
less found expression— strengthened it may be by what was 
deemed to savour of exaggeration, egotisin, or love of sense* 
tional display in the address of Friday— in the unpleasant eidsodo 
of Saturday evening’s epooch. Let it be home in mind, however, 
what Mr. Stanley’s functions and mission really were. His first 
duty was to hia employers. As a newspap^ Correspondent of the 
interviewing class, be frilfiUed that duty with courage readntion, 
and address. Charged with the interesu of the NmJntrk 
he coiild hardly do otherwise than keep for the use. in the fiii^ 
instance, of that journal, the valuable matter which lie had aoeu- 
mulated at so Rberal and BO heavy an expense to the proprietoM. Itr 
must be annoying to the Ocographical Society and m emissaries, 
as well as to the British public itself, to befoieatallad in an entet*- 
prise so ably planned and so dear to the natkmal heart aa that for 
the discovery and relief of the misring traveller. StU^H ^ttUi , 
be unworthy of the natioA, and even petty cin the part of 
presentatives of geographic adence, were fteRags aach 'ea,UM 
suffered to detract from the meed of pndae and ihankh wUsffJa 
justly due to one who was in rmdity m fimi in tiie reooverf end 
aid of liTiogetone. ^ 
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hftT6 Almost recc^n^Ued IhA publlo to tlio weekly increoAe of thaJi* 
butchew billn. Aa to the com crppi^ ikm ie no doobt that last 
week while ,the rein oontinued they were in the utmost peril; but 
fortuniitely the wet weether peeied away lu the very nick of time, 
end with it much of the gloomy foreboding which prevailed; 
nnd now, with perfect harveet weather, wo are able to coneider 
our food, proenecto for tlm coming year in a campanttively choorful 
and liopeftil frame of mind. 

There nirenomeanA availahlo by which the annual ronaumption 
of nieat in thie couatry can be nccumtely nr even nuproximaiely 
AMoertained, The agricultural statUtice Hiipply us witn the numlior 
ofanirnala in oxietenco in the country on a given day in iho year, 
and roughly distinguiNh, in tho ooeo of citUlo, hotweoti those ro» 
served for breeding purjtoscs and for coneunijition, and also be* 
tween those nbovo and under two years of age, the time when 
they may bo deemed fit for the butohw, and, in the case of 
ehoejn, .ktf^woon thoso above and tliuno under one year cdd. 
Hut It is impossiblo to OMcortain how nmiiy animals uctuallv find 
their way to market in any one year, or the weight of 'them 
when slaughtered ; and although we can learn froiu the Hoard 
of IVfide accounts f>f imports tlio number brought into the 
country, there is no information as to wliother they uro poor or fat, 
nor is it possible to make a trustworthy oalimate of their weight. 
Jt follows that tiiero are no moans of ascertaining by comparison 
the inercase of cumsuinntion at the pre.^nt time over that of 
any bygone period. Tfiiis much, however, is clear, that the 
Consumption of meat in Kuglsrid has increased in a ratio far 
larger than its production, in snito of the luiproveinent in breeds 
which hits provided iw with larger animals, developing at an 
earlier ago than at any former period, in spito of improved mo- 
th(^8 of feeding which onabln a skilful mfinnger to solid a greater 
weight of moat to market from his farm in a given space of 
time by tho employment of materials not produced on tho farm, 
and in spite also of importation from all neighbouring countries 
of the stock which, attracted by our high prices, they are 
willing to spare tojus. It was hnpd tlint the onormous herds of 
South America might supply ns with frames wliich our fenders 
anight cover with excidlunt meat ; but, although tho adventurers 
tappeav to have conducted tho exiieriiiiont of importing cattle 
from that continent judiciously as rejjrnrds tho moans adopted 
for carrying it out, insup<irable diflioulttes oonquered them. Aus- 
IrnUan jireserved moats are slowly making thoir way, but it is 
evident that for many years to come they can count for only a 
small proportion of the whole deinsiid of the country. No doubt 
B\u.*€eKsive dry seasons have reduced our home supply of moat, es- 
pecially of inuttan, and it is to be hoped that tlio compamtirely 
I'liiny seasons of 1871 nnd 1872 may be found to have encouraged 
3)reeilm*s again to in(u*eAse their stoeJes to (he numbers attained in 
1 8b8. Hut oven if tliis bo the cose, it will Im more than a yenr before 
tho tneraose could tell on the aup])ly ; and meanwhile, !f England 
inaiiitains her present condition of prospority, the increase of con- 
sumption will again have overtaken any possible increase of supply. 
Tho position appears to bo such that, ns it is irnpossiblo to rovKou 
on larger aupplies, the only hope of n reduction in urice must lie 
in reduction of consumption. iSome reduction wiLl^be cilected, no 
doubt, by tho oxercis© of an economy which is rendered nbso- 
liitoly uecosswy in families of the middle clnas in order to 
iniiko both entw meet, la Urge establishments of tho wealthy 
chuNSes it is hopeless to expect domestic servants to exercise 
any wlf-donial, and meat will continue to be eaUiu at three 
or four meals n day; among the lower labouring class, whose 
wages have not increased in nearly the same ratio aa those 
of the skilh.^ artisan, the cost of meat will forbid even the 
occasional use of it; but so long as the existing prosperity 
of the great trades enables skilled workmen to exact their own 
terms, and those terms include a largo rate of wages, it must 
ibo expected that the workmen will continue to require a large 
^supply of meat for thoir families, whatever its price nmy be. It 
is ihey who have recently bocoino great cuiisumurs of moat, 
and it is, in a great measure, the now demand created by them 
that has rendered our supplies inadMpiato to tho wants of the 
country. Unfortunately, too, tho woiiiou of thU olnsa are un* 
fikillod for tho most part in cooking, and cc)a*H'quentIy waste in- 
creases the quantity or meat which is thus used up. Until wo can 
see tome reason to believe that the purchasiug power of this class of 
the community is likely to be reduced, we fear that it is hopeless to ex- 
pect any important diminution in the price of meat. All tliat can bo 
done is to take oaro that the butcher does not tax tho commodity 
too heavily by undue promts. It is satisfactory, however, to know 
that t^anuem were never more abundantly sujmlied with pro- 
vender, and that they, or at least thoso of them who have a stock 
of animals, will reap profits of which, if report speaks truly, 
they stand somewhat in need. 

As to bread, there seems to be sufficient ground to enable 
us to prophesy smoother things. But ol though, while we write^ 
the weather is all that can be desired for harvest, yet the 
crop of grain is by no means aa yet out of jeopardy. Assuming, 
however, the continuance of sunshine, it may be expected that 
wheat, and tberofore bread, will be cheaper for the next twelve 
. ynontks than it bse been during thoas just ending. Not, indeed, 
bioimtee there is a largo crop, or a crop of good quality, in Kngla^ 
to all anthoritise appear to agree ilmt thsee Is ueithor one nor the 

lAe |daint was rather thin, the ears small father than Ime, 
illiMtraMyn we thoi]^,<mtheotherhand|tlie|^tw^ 

»tl*d 

^ tlMfUig hUmk places Sa the eei^ 


while the videDi storms of Jtdy and Aa](pijtt 3 fliiA..lato bresdAs of ^ 
the standing crop, which produced ik oentoqheiise lean heriise 
instead of {dump ones, and the sttbseqwnit damp mtay wseklMiio* 
dueed mildew and other diseases datnaffUm to the 6nene 

early wheats, and among them much cv thadnerqfniOUItbs, IwgMi 
to sprout in the fields, and much that did not sprout wiB him be'^ 
discoloured. Tho Oardener^n ChromeUf in publishing its aimual re- 
ports from zbt correspndents distributed over m cotmtirtrw*of 


whom 

put 


11 13c ostimate tne crop to be an avexageone, whim 98 
it Mow, and 29 above an avenge^remarks that dnoa 
theso lettors were written the weather has been unfoyoumble and 
the estimates ore probably too high ; and, taking into considexaUoa 
that the most imfiortant oom-growing districts send a large pro* 
portion of unfavourable estimates, it is fSared ** that it must 
^ be (Xjncluded that wheat will not yield an average return nor 
! barloy a full one; oats, and beans, and pease, on the other hand^ 

I are unusually gootl.’* 1 1 has also been re^^rted that upon thrashing 
- fanners find that tlie yield does not oomo up to their anticipa- 
tions, while many samples leave much to be desired in point of 
quidity. It bvoius, therefore, a conclusion not to be reidsrted, 
that our home vrop is not equal to on average one in point of 
quantity or quality. Thirty yearn ago this stale of things would 
imtuediAtely have remlor^id a higher range of prices certain, but 
now the development of the trade in grain since the abolition of 
the Oorn-lawB, and the facility of communication of remote distriots 
ill either hemisphere with the sea-board by railways, free us from 
apprehension of high prices if wo coo fonrn that some Oilmr 
countries have g^x;d crops. If sevornl corn-growing oountriee 
have good cropB, may look for modorato pi ices even if I'ingland 
has a bad one. America and Kussia alone can supply our deficiency, 
if other nations grow enough for themselves. I'or several years 
France has had poor ci'ops, and has competed with us as a purchaser 
in foreign markets, at tlio same time buying our home-grown wheat 
in our own market. This year, however, Franco has the most ex- 
ceptional abundance, and instead of drawing away from us part of 
the exports of other countries, will send us, according to trustwofihy 
accounts, about one-fourth of what we are likely to need. Ger- 
many also will be iiblo to Hpore no inconsidemhle qiiautity, while 
America and Itussia, with no other market than our own 
opcm to receive any of their surplus, will have to compete 
with France for Engl^h gold. California is said to have a 
prodigious yield of wheat, though the hkistern States of Nurth 
America have a less crop than last seuBon. 'Ilie llussian dis- 
tricts have not imifomily gtxid crops, but still, on the whole, 
they will send their usual large supplies. To sum up tho 
whole matter — Wo have a crop, prt^bubly inferior to that of 
1871, ivhich was estimated to be from ten to twenty per cent 
short of an average, America, froiu the Atlantic and Pacific 
together, may be expected to send us as much os last year; 
Kussia about tho same; Germany probably more; plus in each 
cose what those countries sent to France last year. Prance 
will send us perhaps a fourth of our wholo inqxtrU, and will not 
take anythiug from us. Of other sources of supply, such os the 
Dun It bo, Egypt, Chili, Australia, &c., we cannot speak with 
certainty. We may reckon on having all the spare corn of the 
world poured into our ports, and we know that tho crops are 
fairly good. We shall receive certainly more than we received lost 
yoar, probably conxiitqrnbly more ; and as there is no reason to an- 
ticipate a largely increased consumption, pricM maybe expected to. 
decline. A bad potato crop, however, requirea^ a supplement of 
bread, and tho disease is said to have shown itself in this root 
over a large extent of country. The contingency of a larger bread 
supply being required on this account should not therefore be 
omitted from the calculation. If stock farmers may be expected 
to do well, com farmers will have a bod time, aa they will have 
to BeU on iodifTerent crop of wheat at low prices. The public 
must content themselves with the hope of being able to set their 
saving in cheap bread against their loss on dear meat* 


THG EPICENE SEX. 

T here has always been in the world a kind of women whom 
one scarcely knows how to classify as to sex; men by their 
instincts, women by tbeir form, but neither men nor women m,W0 
regard either in the ideal. In early times they were divided into 
two classes; the Amaaons who, donning helmet and cuiraia^ weni' 
to the wars that they might be with tbeir lovers, orperhapi 
only for the masculine liking for rough work; and the trills dC 
ancient women, so withered and so wild, who should be womil« 
yet whose boards forbade men so to aoeount them, and far wbem 
public opiaiou usually closed the controversy by^ dicillriag thai^ 
they were witohes—tfaat orsatuna so imlikellmrighifod womme 
of natuiO that only the devil himself was suppoead to be aalwae* 
able to them. These partfaular manifaitatifma have long aiM 
passed away, and wo have nowadays neitlto^ Amaaooa letow 
the goose step in our barraok-ysids^ nor witches blowing heS^ 
broth on Scottiih moo»{ but we have the epiesno mm 
same^women who would defy theWntest so^Oufto nniMg i 
ut to dasBifa them, hut who am giewmgdailiy into mtto 
anea^and maUag oontfam^ faesh aWto fa thdar 
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olediaB^ mt awaMatinfr to tit* finut naAy to 
t7 e^wiou ia Mtgiwiion,iB w^uttw, b itaolmt Hamii 
01 wtt, fa ab MB m entrf moderty^^iidt iho hoidert toA wMt 

oi tho men omulnt»>~tSeie women ot tlm donbifUL 

gender here mnnaged to dlop ell tii^ own ipedd graeee while 
niwmle to getlier up an j of tno mote Telueble Tirtuee of men. 
4Ri«y ate no more pliiloftophkal then the moat ineonaeq^iitnt aiator 
who judgee all thinge aooming io her feelingey and oommenda or 
eondemne principlaa aa ahe^ happeiia to like or dblike the per- 
eona adTOcating them; aim taey are aa hyatorical and intem- 
' * ’ * *’* the whole world wagged by 


4o nit nndm boair beae^ of Ibtnotti MlbMe widmiit yMUuk 
and ii ia ohilduh to eak «a tomlkoaflie«|^ of pnrtr^ « 
time to women who ontiege W aad waate the other. Chi til 
other hand, the ^eota that wonU follow if they hit the humplf 
frf the hour, or 1^ bdng apeoiaUy petty or apmaily amaiti they 
afforded ao much more exatenieni to the guoake, would to onr 
minda bo Jhiat aa offeuaiTe aa the rougher truth, and p^hhM 
more eo. The leering approbation of men never ovor-mce m 


aona adTocating them; and they are aa hyatericai and intem- 
peiaie tn their p^tical crioa aa u the whole world wagged by j 
tmpuUe only, they are no more magnanimoua under rebuke than j 
the atauncheat advocate of the aamdneaa of aex, but reaent all j 
hoatik criticiam aa paadonately, and from grounds aa merely per- 
aonal, aa if they were atUl ahrouded from public blame by the 
safety of tbeir privacy; and they are aa fittle useful in their 
blatant energy aa whoa they spent their days in workbg mon- 
strous patleraa in orudo-coloored wools, or found spiritual satisfac- 
tkm k catdng lioles in strips of calico to sew up again with a 
new atitoh. They have committed the mistake of abandoning 
such work as they can do well, while trying to inenipulate things 
which they toucn only to spoil: they have ooascd to be women, 
and not learnt toba men ; they havo thrown osido beauty, and not 
put on strength* 

The latest development of tho impulses which animate the 
epicene sex has taken its expression in after-dinner oratory. If 
wo were as malicious to women as those whose follies we robuko 
would havo tho world ibelieve, we should encoumgo them to 
fight It out with womanly niodosty and tho worlde o3toem on 
this Hue. Their worst enemies could not wish to see them 
inflict on thomsolvea a greater annoyance than the obli^tion of 
getting on thoir legs after the choose has been removed, to turn 
on a stream of verbal insipidity for a quarter of am* hour at a 
stretch. None butmon who have somothing to say on the subject . 
that nuty be in hand, and so are glad of every opportunity no 
matter now unsatisfactorv, or men who aro oaten up with vanity, 


little reality in it ; while all the funny part of the business is 
of the dreariest comedy, the most distracting pretence imagiu- 
ablo. If anything wore wanting to show now much vaulty 
prompts a certain class of women in their ways and works, and 
now tremendous their passion for notoriety and personal display^ U 
would be ibis assumption of tho functions of tho nost-prandial 
orator. Indeed they nave taken greatly of late to public spooking 
all round : and some among them seem only easy when tboy are 
standing before a crowd, to be admired if they are pretty, > 
plauded if they are nerL and, in any case, the centre oi attraction ’ 
for the moment Wo do not look forward with pleasure to Uio ! 
time when ladies will rise after their champagne and port, 
with flushed cheeks and eyes more bright than beautiful, steady- 
ihg themselves adroitly against the back of their chairs, and 
rouiug out either those intemunuble periods with no nomi- 
natives and uo climax, under which wo have all ao often suflered, 
or spasmodically jerking forth a few uocuunecU.*d sentences of which 
the sole merit is their brevity. In tlie beginning of things, when 
the wedge bos to bo introduced, only the best of its kind puts 
itself forward ; end doubtless the ladies who have already varied 
the usual dull routine of after-dinner oratoir by their livelier utter- 
ances have done the thing oompamtively well, and avoided a break- 
down ; but we own that we tremble at the thought.of tbc flood uf 
feminine eloquisnco which will be lot loose if the fiishion spreads. 
Fam^ the heavy British matron rearing her ample shoulders above 
the board, as me lays down tiie law on the duties of men to- 
wards women — especially •ons-in-law— and the advantage to all 
eoncomed if wives aro Ubendly dealt with in Uw matter of 
housekeeping money, and let to go tbeir own way without 
marital momranoe. Or think of the woman*s-rights woman, with, 
her hybrid costume and her hard face, showing society how itl 
cau be saved from destrucUon only by throwing the Iwlancc ofj 
power into the hands of wometf, and swamping that rude, rough,! 
masculine element which has so long mismanaged maUers by the 
nobler and brighter insdneta of the oppressed sex. Or even think 
of die coquettwh and' alluring little woman getting up before a 
crowd of men and liriugoff thaneatcet and smartest para of verbal 
ortillety possible, every diet <ff which tells and is applauded to 
the eema Bow wUI men take it all f For ourselves, having tool 
rincere a mpset for women os they ought to be, and as naturel 
meant them to be, we do not wish to sse them turned Intol 
lociil buffoon^ the mark for Jeering comments and angry bisser 
whan what they say displeases their hearers, sad tola 'to ^*ait 
^wa,^ msd ^ riiut up, with sotteaties to soma stsong man 
to *^tlke themotUQfumtandeiftyriiemhoinetothe noiseiy,’' 
Ity afcmulred vmoes toughened with drink end shouUag, Bat if 
Asmeii expect that hostila feelm» and opinions will 1» tamed 
^ riitcg«dttCEr suppressed In thrir iumottr because they cbooee to 
thrust tlmmielves wbeSe Ih^ havp no burinM, they will find 
out thoirmirihke, pariiepswiiea too late. If they shandon their [ 
■ifr eovev aadoMae out ato the apeuithey muetlpoktoboiuti 
Bke the sen Ve emnnl too eAmi sepeat that tf they will 
Suhigle la the spedeBliea of 

treataMui and «wt ay out when they are sonek nome. 


uent sister more so. The leering approbadoa of men never ovor-nice m 
amends or thought and now heaM enth wine, such as are always to be found 
9 the par- at public dinners, is an infliotian from which we should Wva 
ttd intern- imimined any woman with purity or self^rsapeot would shrink 
ragged by witlb shame and dismay. But woman who take to after-dinner 
»btuse than speeches cannot bo eipected to be fastidious, 
resent all j Perhaps it is asking loo much of women of this hind to sunnoae 
leiely per- j that they will consider themselves in relation to men's liking, 
me »y the They prmess to despise the masculine miimal they aro so fond of 
il in their iudtatang, and to be careless of his liking, holding it a matter of 
kbg moQ- supremo iudifforence whether Uiey are to his taste or not. But it 
si satisfac- may bo as well to say plainly that the disgust which we may prs<* 
lin with a sume the normal bomtby woman feels for men who paint and pod 
abandoning and wear stays and work Berlin work— men who rive their minds 
late things to chignons and costumes, who spy after tbeir mmds' love-letters, 
be women, and watch tbeir boys as cats watch mice— ‘men who occupy 
ty, and not themselves with domestic details they should know nothing 
about, who look after tho baby's pap-boat and the clndurs In the 
dmate the dust-heap, and cau call the various articles of household linen bw 
ratury. If Bieir proper names — the disgust which the womanly woman ftMhi 
we robuko for them is exactly that which tho manly man feels for tlie epicene 
0 them to sex. Hard, unblushing, unloving women, whose ideal of hsppi- 
\ o3toem on ^ness lies in swagger and notoriety, who hate home life and despise 
see them home virtues, who havo no tender regard for men and no InstiucS- 
ligation of ]ivo love for cnildron, who despise tho modesty of sox as they deny 
vd, to turn its natural fltnoss — theso women have worse than no charm for 
hour at a mou, and their place in tho human family seems to us altogether a 
the subject . mistake. If there were any special work which they otmld do 
rtunity no better than manly men or feminine w^omen, wo could understand 
iih vwity, their economic uses, and accept them ns j^frhiipH not lovely out- 
moss is ap- growths of a natural law, but at least os necussnry and natunu. But 
' banquets," they are not wanted. They simply disgust men, and mislead women ; 
ve ^et Toty and those womon whom tney do not mislead in their own direction 
business IS they often influonoo too strongly in tbo other direction by way of 


roaction, rendering them sickly in their sweetness, and weak rather 
than womanly. If the interlacing margins of certain things are 
lovely, as colours that blond together aro more harmonious than 
those which are crudely distinct, it is not so with the interlacing 
margin of sex. Let men be men, and women women, shuxply, 
unmistakably defined ; but to havo an ambiguous sex which is 
neiiher tho one nor tho other, possoiaing tho coarser passions and 
instincts of men without Uioir strength or better judgment, and 
the position and privileges of women without their tenderness, 
their sen ^o of duty, or their modest y, is a state of things that we 
should like to see abolished by public opinion, which alone cun 
touch it. 


AHcnniaiiop tait on ukathknihm. 

O UR readers will hardly need to be reminded that tho ill 
success uf musionory onturpriHo has been a favourite topic of 
ridicule, at the expenivi of Christianity, not only with inlidels, 
but with what is techumally callud the world." A-ud the fret, 
however it be interpreted or applied, is no doubt a sufilciently 
startling one, wbetber viewed in refmence to Hcripturol prophe- 
cies and commands, or to tbo vast exfumditure of money and 
personal devotion which has been, we boii almost said, wasted on 
BO unproductive a field of labour. Roman Catholic missionaries 
have coDfeBK>dly been the most succHtifful, as might have been 
anticipated, if only from their much UK»re eflective organisation ; 
yet even tbeir 6ucc4.'Ssos have been but short-lived and frag- 
mentary as comporcMl with tho huge mu^s of unUmdied heatbeu- 
.ism, including cunsidembly over two-thirds of the human race. 
And Protestant missions have been very generally failures, 
although this country expends annually very largo sums on 
the various missionary societies, as well Dissonting aa Anglican. 
A good many reasons for tho striking cimtratt botwe»<n tho 
achievements of the ancient, or mediwval, and the present Church 
in this particular might no doubt bo found ; but one principal 
difficulty in the way of our modem nposlles of every sect is 
clearly attributable to the diversity of nval systems, all olaini- 
ing to represent tlie pure Gospel, betiv<ten which their cats- 
ohumens are called to cIkkhmi. B. B. Thfikfir," to whom wo 
shall have to refer again pesently, tells us plainly that the 
warfare of Christian sects b a matter of nmrriioont m bim- 
arif and other educated heathens. And the eflect of this rivalry 
on the heathen mind was almost gridesquely exemplified wIisd 
King Radema of Madagascar, after oacillatisig a whole year be- 
tween the confiietiag pratenstoiui of his Protestant and Oathedic 
teachera, died unbapuiEed, and each {mrty at emee charged the otbrr 


with having poisoned hi^ However, we are not going to eutrr 
hare on a discuarion of the cauaes of missioiiary frilar»i^s. Thu 
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the work of eonyonrioo that| uuleitti we take aome stops, instead 
of oiir converting the faesthen, the heathen will ^ converting us.** 
His Oruce has been sovorelv taken to task in some quarters for the 
lino he has adopted on the vexed question of the Atbanasian 
Creed, and be may Imvo been desirous to make it clear that he is 
not altogetbor inalflereut to the importance of dogmatic belief. 
Be Ibis as it mayi ho has^ as we observed, put tbe question in 

S uite a new light, and his utterances appear to have crmsidonibl^ 
isiurbed the equanimity of tbe “Heathen Chinee, ” whom ho evi- 
dently thought safe game for the discharge of his double-barrelled 
gun, if wo limy judge from the indignant rejoinders of “ Ardeshcer 
B. Kapadia/* and “ B. B. I'hdkur,” which tigured on the following 
day in the coluimis of tbe Twien, But first let ua briefly rccapitu* 
late the gist of Jiis Grace's remarks. 

The Archbishop started flrom the obvious consideration that 
travelling is now so much easier and so much more general than in 
the days of our grandfathers, that all sorts of strange specimens 
of huiijuuity, which they could never have witneaud without a 
pilgrimage to distant lands, are now continually on view in our 
own nieti'owdis.^ A single day's walk through the streets of 
London wifi aftbrd spectacles which ought abundantly to stir up 
men's ^oal for missionury enlerpriso. We confess our first im- 
pression WAS that ho was about to call attention to the huge 
mass of moral heathenism to be found among tho nominal 
subjects of his former diocesan jurisdiction, which might certainly 
suggest a tolerably practical comment on tbe evils of religious 
ignorance and unbeliof. lie proceeds, howeior, to direct attention 
to a phenomenon wJiich, if not more impressivo, is more con- 
spicuous to the iiahcd eye. If you gaze in one direction you see 
Imlf-a-dozen carriages convoying the Bartnesc AmbasMulors to 
Her Majesty's luvde. “absolute heathens, who have come to 
do their houiago to the greatness of Kiiglaiid.’' If you go to tho 
Temple, you may find sonic sixty Hindoos, “ heathens in the couiro 
of Knglish civilization," among its members. The number, the 
Archbishop’s critics tell ur, should be reduced to twenty. At tlio 
East End you find ('binauien smoking opium, and a whole troupe 
of Janiuiesc. In short, “ In our own metropolis we are brought so 
near neathenlsiu of the worst class " — this seems to be the ox- 

J )rw8fcion which especially sticks in the throat of “ B. B. Thakur" — 

' that unless we take some stops, instead of our converting the 
fceutheu, tho heathen will be converting us." This, tho Arch- 
bishop adds, is no iiimginnry idc^ for the proximity of tho East 
has infected tho philosophy on which the young men in our 
semiimrios food, and men u*f leandng, from comitig into contact 
with disbelievers in Christianity, have grown more tolerant of 
its denial, while heathen systems are even finding an echo 
in the and philosophy of this Christian laud. It 

is hard enough to loam that converts riro being mado 
from Christiaintv to Mahometanism in Capo Colony — not there 
only wo are afraid — but it would bo far worse to find the 
influx of bcatbons into London making convt'rts hero. Such is 
Che stiitHiiieut, mid wo confess there is nothing in it that strikes 
QS as particularly irrational or intolerant. How far the Aixdi- 
' bishop was right about tho iniliionco of Eastern pliilosophy on 
modern Eiiglinh thought wo are hardly prcjwuod to say. That 
thoio is a school of writers among us whose idcaa approximate 
more closely to a I’ngan than to a Christian standard oi ethics is 
true enuugu, and there are not wanting symptoms among the 
youth of our #Keiiiinarics and tdaowhore of the approximation being 
not wholly ideal. But we should have tliought that Mr. Swin- 
burne, for’iiiRtnnce, drew his inspiration, like tho poets and lUifrati 
of the Ivcnaissance, ruthor fntm ancient classical authorities than 
from China or Ilindustmi. It is, however, only to be expected 
that poi'.4unal contact with various forms of more or Ic.'ns civilized 
heathenism will have a tendency to diminish any abstract feeling 
of repugnance, just as there wtis a marked difl'orence betweeb the 
foeliiig of tbe earlier and of tho later Crusaders towards their infidel 
antagoni>ts; and tho moral losults of such contact, so far as tbo^ 
go, ai'O e.vceedingly unlikely to be beneficial. Buck, however, is 
not at all the view of tho two distinguished foreigners with whose 
names wo are ashamed to have to confess ourselves previously 
unacquainted, who have taken up the cudgels on behalf of tho 
cdumniated “ healheu " against “ the High I'riest of tho Esta- 
blished Church." 

Of the two corrospondonts tho first is perliaps tho more argu- 
mentative, and the second tho more abusive, though both of them 
argue, and neither of them is superfluously polite. We will take 
^‘Ardesheer B.* Kapadia" first. He begins with a significant 
allusion to people wlm are paid for propagating beliefs which they do 
not themselves believe in, and then makes a direct home thrust 
by accusing “ the High l*ricst" of propounding oniuioas “equally 
remarkable for their inaccuracy and want ChrMm ^iharityr 
which reihinds one strongly of the popular indictment against toe 
Athano^iau Creed. It is hardly worth while to wrangle over the 
objects of the Burmese envoys in visiting England, or the precise 
n^b<ir of Hindoo students at the Temple, inasmuch os the An^- 
bishop's iuaccurate figiures do not in the least a^ect bia argument. 
When, however, his ossaihmt proceeds to dwell on the tronsitioiiial 
atate of the Indian mind, anu tho rapid moral and Intellootual 
, advance in India which is the product of a liberal eduoation, we 
do not quite follow biin in his inference, “t^t the,reli(^us belief 
by religious belief is meant a system which inciucates do&> 
mtrn of a future life, ^ty, Ac.) of the so-ccOkd Hhathena 
m optehiened oi that professed not impUcitly foK] 


’ ’"’TT .w— - .Mcv .navuHiMloPt 

ore^^siMthsit we exietly exm hk msqiiuig. jit 


is surely not imlevaut to lamoik that the liberal education in 
India to which such selotery aflhete ore attributed is the 
work of a Christian Govenment, and that ^the doctrines of a 
future life, charity^ Ac.**— -to whatever extent tlie!yjptevail--niaj 
not iinprobably be in mat measure traced to Ohiktmii indnencee 
too. The last new religion of India is reported tq be " the uni^ 
of God and good morals ; ** but then there ere onfoitunote diven^ 
ties of opinion as to what is meant by God, and whol Is mei^ 
bv morality, which somewhat mar the practical efficai^ oi this 
siort and simple creed. However, “Ardeeheer B. Kapedia** 
seems ciiRpoBod to stake the relative value of diderent religions 
on a single issue. “ These heathens,*’ he tells “ have UueTa- 
tiou for their fundamental creed," and histoiy teaches “that 
no religion can be considered enlightened which is not tolerant^*— 
two propositions which he apparently foils to perceive oie not 
quite identical. And he winoa up W complaining that the Arch- 
hishop allows toleration no place in Christianity, and intoning his 
Grace that it is as unlikely for tbe heathens of London tombiaoe his 
belief “as for Mr. Stuart Mill or Professor Tyndslf to believe 
in the commonly received forms of Protastantum." “8. B. 
TbAktir " in like manner complains of people being catted heathen 


complains of people being < 
of tho worst class “ for adopting the views of celebrities like Mr. 
Mill, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Darwin, Professor Huxley, dm.** As no- 
one siupecU any of these “celebrities'* of believing in the (»m- 
inonly received forms of Catholicism, we con only suppose it is 
meant to bo implied that they have reached a perfection of tolera- 
tion and onKgbtenment which supersedes every form of Christi- 
anity, and that the Archbishop would do well to emulate eo 
distinguished an example. That, however, is a personal matter 
which does not concern us hero. What docs seem rather bard is 
that every religious system should bo set down as intolerant which 
does not make toleration its “fundamental creed." And ibis is, in 
fact, tho text of “ S. B. Th/ikhr's *' letter also, though he does not 
nut it in ouctly the same words as his fellow-heathen. “ so called." 
Now wo must confess ourselves to bo so unenligntened os to 
doubt whether that is necasaarily the best religion whoso 
kfundamontal doctrine is that ail religions arc equally true, 
br at least equally useful. U is M. Hue, to the best of our recol- 
lection^ who says in his Travels that it was a common form of salu- 
tation in China to ask a stranger “ tO what sublime form of religion 
he belonged," and, on bis specifying his particular platform, to reply, 
“ It is wcll^ religions aro many, reason is one." And a somewhat 
similar notion seems to have struck the Mikado of Jiman, if it is 
true, as was reported the other day, that the Japanese uovemment 
has decided, “after careful consultation with the most noted ex- 
ponents of every sect," to promulgate a now religion which “ will 
no enlightened, simple, and adapted to common sense," and to 
which everybody wilt be compelled to conform. This syncretist form 
of faith might perliaps bo worth tho attention of our l^hool Boards, 
and ef the various Disseutiiig and other educational theorists who 
aro themselves desirous, as the Bishop of Peterborough expressed 
it the other day, of manufacturing “a now religion.** But 
we are not couudsnt of its working so well even os “ the 
commonly received forms of Protestantism, " and the moral reputa- 
tion of tbe Japanese is hardly such in all respects as to recommend 
an experiment “ likely to meet tbe approval of all claaBes ** in that 
country. Toleration is an excellent wing if it means that you are 
not to burn, hang, or otherwise maltreat your non-ooniorming 
neighbours. But a creed of which the fundamental article was the 
equal merit of all other beliefs would be too like a dietoiy made 
up of sugar-candy and rose-water. 

There is one ether point on which the Archbishop teems to us 
to bo rather hardly dealt with by his assailants. They oomplam of 
his identifying Christianity with civilization, and they imrny that 
heathen countries are not leas civilized than Christian, llim de- 
pends on whether civilization has any moral eleman^ or, u 
Guizot expressee it, whether after all the human spraee is a mere 
ant-hill. We are not speaking of tribes like the North American 
Lidians or the Hottentots, wliich seem incapable of surviving 
contact with civilized races, but we will take tne most cultivated 
ferms of heathenism, such os Mahometanism^ which, strictly 
speaking, must rather be cons\derod a Christian hermy, ana 
what is the verdict of histoiy P It has prevoilad for about 
twelve centuries, and tins made fargo conquests from Ohristiaiiilyi 
but in every country where it holds sway, in Turkey, in As^ in 
£gfPtf it has brought decay and demotslization m its frain. 
Nmther in the Mahometan, the Buddhist, nor the Biohminical 
systems are tbe true dignity of man, the secredneas of marriage, 
or the rights of personal Treeaom and of conscience cemshtenUy re- 
cognized. Everywhere, infanticide is common, SAd women is 
treated as a chattel Buddhism, which doiniiiatas eotne, tor cir 
ftve hundred millions of the world's inhabitantiL holds out m tbe 
highest attainable perfection a state of otioae sad uecoiasstotts pes- 
rimy. Brohminism, which combines an alwtwici 
tbe groisest idolatry, knows no rights of maB, hut mihr of caste, 
As mr the enlightened theism of which Keshnh Ohunm Ssa hen 
mode himself the chief apostle, which is posribly wkit ^ AjpdMhdp 
B. Kapsdln" means by the “ dootike of n Aldoie lib^ 

Ac.," It tefw yet hardly on ite trial, and, whatever be its vab*^ Is 


Darwin and totoor Huxley,** to wstoopie ihi 
Enttod in pkoe cl Iho r^gimi wUchsMor ^4. ^ 
criooi wsfoTv «t it Igy tfieni • 
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dburcb if Imt of little nrcbiteetund wortbi the gteatef part being 
of a plain Polutod style without^ cmd b<^lo«idT Jesuited within. 
But the Mition is glorious ^ looktfig down on tna oity below and 
on the ballf and plaans of PVankenland around. 

Tboee ore the three oreaLiona of the eanonifod AugustiiSi stand* 
ing side by side, each on its hill Whether Henry and Kuuigund 
droamod of the dwa when a euoceaaor of Eberhard would rear a 
princely palace hard by the mateat of the three, still more that the 
successor of Eberhard ahouM be at the same time the successor of 
Boniface bolding the sees of Mainz ond Bamberg in plurality, may 
well be doubted. But the tale of the occletiiostical loundations of 
Bamberg was not yot told. The Imperial foundations all stood on 
the heights. The sixth Bishop Gunther, who sat from loc/ to 
1063, turned bis thoaghts to tbo lower romons, and, through his 
bounty and that of a noble named Hein hold, another church, with 
its Provost, its Dean, and the other members of a German Chapter, 
arose in honour of 8t. Mary and St Gongulf, beyond the city at 
the other end, beyond both the streams and butn the bridges, in 
the quarter which, still carrying out our English parallel, answers 
to that of St Mary Kedcdim The church, at least a later one on 
ita aite, aurrives, but, though St. Gengulf has two towers and 
St Maiy liedcUil'has only one, in this cose at least the Conti* 
nental building can hardly venture to enter the lists with tho 
iasuliur one. Tho next Bishop lleriimnn returned to the heights by 
bia own throne, and began tne foundation of yet another collcgiato 
church of St James, which was iinally consecruU^d by St Otto in 
1 1 09. This is in some respects tho most interesting of tho 
churches of Bamberg. Its single remaining tower and its choir have 
been rebuilt, but tho original nave and transepts are still there, 
tho nave being a perfoei basilica, with a lung arcade resting on 
seven true columns on either side. Carve out the plain cushion 
capitals, and this nave miuht hold a place at Lucca ; till the void 
apace between arcade and clerestory with mosaics, and it might 
bold a place in Itavenna itself. Wo are again r«^minded that wo 
are witiiin tho dominions of a power which stretched from tho one 
aoa to tho otlior when a church in the middle of Germany, con- 
Sicratod by a Bishop who carried the word of life to the shores of 
tho Baltic, reminds us at the first ghuicu of tho forms which wo 
have seen by tho Hadriatic and the Tyrrhenian Hen. 

Thus was Bamberg, as its local historian boasts, surrounded on 
every aide, as in the form of across, ifith thje cburchcs and tho 
patronage of saints (** locus BabiobOTgefiSir oftleiftis 'ot patrd* 
ciitiis Bonotorum in modum crucis uudiquo munitus ’’). liut all 
these holy places stood without the onginal citv^ St Gengulf 
beyond the river, the others on tho heights, lu the oriumal 
peninsula there aroso a few smtdl monastic foundations of later 


date, as houses of Friars arose 00 the slopes of tho upper city also, 
but the ecclesiastical greatness of Bamberg was all gathered out* 
aide of the original town. 'J'be contral part of the city now con* 

) |dna 6nly the single parish church of 8t Martin, a building of the 
Muit style, while an upper parish church, with a choir of groat 
statolmeaS) arose among tho monastic and secular foundations on 
the hfila The whole make such a range os is seldom seen. To 
the ecclesiastical historian no range can bo more interesting ; the 
student of municipal history umy perhaps be tempted to contrast 
episcopal Bamberg with civic Nurnborg, and to say that, even on 
their own grounii, in the very ruisiug of ecclesiastical buildings, 
the commonwealth outdid the Bishop, save when the Bishop was 
backed by an Emperor. Certain it is that, save tho cathedral 
itself, no church in Bauiborg can compare to St. Lawrence and 
St. Sebald at NUrnborg. 

Let us add that the see of Bamberg, secularized in 1 802, aroM 
again in 1821 with lessened temporal, but with increased ecclesi- 
astical, rank. 8t. Peter's is now a metropolitan church, and the 
ArohUshop of Bamberg of tho new foundation has as his sutTragans 
tho Bi^ops of tho far more ancient sees of Speier, Eiolistadt, and 
Bamberg’s own parent Wurzburg. In nothing has the world been 
more thoroughly turned upside down than in Gcrmaa ecclesiaatical 
geography. 


BRIGHTON LIONS, 


rpilBRE would seem to be somothiug in the air of fashionabls 
JL watering-places unfavourable to the prolonged residence ol 
distingaishea visitors. It is not that the air itself does not agree 
with them, but that it has an ctlect on other people very detri- 
mental to their comfort We learn from the French papers that 
M. Thiers has been much distressed at Truuville by tne too de- 
monstrative attentions of a number of persons who appear to have 
made their escape ftom tho lunatic asylums in which they wore 
confined expresriy for the purpose of paying their lespocta to the 
President ot tho Republic. One of M. Thiers’s edmirm who is 
pop^arly known os the Fou de Trouville,” has obtained the 
aistinotion of being arrested on oiQCouatof bis invidious admiratioa 
fbr the saviour of Franco for the rime being. But Brighton in 
this respeot is hardly bettor than Trouville. Tho two Uona of 
tile British Assodation, Mr. Stanley and the Emperor Napoleon^ 
Imve both been put to flight Mr. Stanley, while narraring eome 
nt bis adventures at a dinner party, hear^ or fancied he heard, # 
Sit one end of the room, and immediately rushed off, and 
toiok tim lumt train to London. It may perhaps seem sarpriring 
«h«t who has ioms^ly encountered tiie dengoM^ 

glistilsidCAMoan tmvela^ to the 

It may he some emoUrioa to Mr. Stwdinr to 
^ only great traselWr whose 4he 


havenotbesnieoeivedwithimmedktoaBdimplkitoredeuce. There 
is a passage in Boswell’s Li/e of Jomm with legszd to Bmo^ the 
Abyssmisn exidomr, which shonid Air; letinMy thSlt it is 

certainly not because he is an Americain that he hm been sul^* 
jeoted to a style of criricasm which he finds i mpl e a Bsai t t — 

I>r. Johnion told me [mvs Boswell] that ho had bsen in the oeapai^of a 
gentleman whose extraordimury timvds had been much the soMeoi or eon* 
venation. Bat I found he had hot listened to him with that fiiu oonfldeace 
without wliioh there it little satisfaction in the sodely of traveUem. I wee 
curious to hear what opinion so able a Jadge « JohnMoa hod Koimed of his 
abilities, aarl I asked If he was not a man of sense. JoAMon— f* Why, 
he is nut :l distinct relator ; and I should say, he is neltlier mboundi^rior 
drCcient in sotise. 1 did not perceive any superiority of nndoritanantg.*^ 
But wiU you nut allow him a nobleoese of resolntioii in peas* 
tretiii^ into distant roKiuna ?’* JohuBon^^* That, sir. is not to tho present 
puriMirtc. Wo are talking of tense. A fighting-cook bos a Bohl e n e is ot 

rivioluliou.” 

It appears that Mr. ^Stanley also resents the observation oi the 
President of tho Geographical Section, that what was most 
wautod was precise geographical data, and not sensatimial stories. 
It is hardly worth while to inquire whether a narrative in thia 
fashion — 1 had to get there ; I got there ; there was a deal of 
killing ’’—can properly be characterized as sensational ; but Mr. 
Stanley will probiiDly admit, on reflection, that all tho world waa 
not bound in the first instance to believe that IJvingitoae 
had been discovered because a Correspondent of the yew York 
Herald^ of whom nobody knew anything^ sent a vague telegram 
to that efibet, followed by a ludicrotiHly incoherent and blundp- 
irjg summary of some of Dr. Livingstone’s old despatches, which 
hud been publisbod several years before. Lottors from Living- 
stone of a recent date have since been received, and have 
placed beyond question the success of Mr. Stanleys enterprise; 
and there shomd now be no hesitation in doing justice to 
tho spirit and dexterity with which he aodbmplishod his mis- 
sion. It may be true that the road be took was an eaaf 
caravan touto, and of course this is a free country, and every- 
body is onritM to beliewe as much or as little as he ploaass of 
the details of Mr. Stonloy’s growing narrativo. But at lonst 
it does not become Englishmen, especially after the miserable 
collapse of the Liviugstono Expedition, to uuderrato the perils 
or difiiculties of a journey whicli none of their countrymen have 
had the courage to undertake. Mr. Stanley wont out, os 
he said, not as a geographer, but os a newspaper Oorre- 
spondent, and he brought back what his employers wanted, 
which was flbrtatnly uot geography. It may be suggested^ 
however, that, under these circumstances, Mr. Stanley is nardly 
justified in resenting his uot being taken for what no does not 
preteud to be. Nobleness of resolution” is not necessarily 
accompanied by a scientific understanding. It is not stated 
what eilect was produced on Brighton by tho news that 
tho Correspondent of the Abtc York Hondd had suddenly departed, 
but it is possible that tbo event did not seriously disturb the 
equanimity of tho inhabitants. Happily Mr. Stanley soon re- 
pented, and when he appeared at the Mayor’s dinner on Wednesday 
everybody took core not to laugh. It was probably felt that there 
would be time enough to laugh when Mr. otouley had gone. 

As far as we con judge, ” the young African lion,” as he ia 
familiarly colled by those who profess to be hb friends, seems to 
have suffered rather more from the newspaper repotteis who 
dogged his steps, and overboard hb talk, and decoyed him into 
private places to pump copy ” out of him, than firom the in- 
discreet gentleman who laughed at the wrong place. Nor did the 
ex*Einperor escape a siniiior infliction. It has been suggested 
that hb Majesty was driven awoy by the crowd which contiBuelly 
gathered under hb window ; but the Grand Hotel does not stand 
in tho most secluded part of Brighton, and it b difficult to imagine 
any place where a dbtiuguished personage who wished to be 
well stared at would be more likely to take up hbquarters. Ws are 
rather surprised that wo have not yet seen in any of the Imperiallsb 
journals an account of the ** ovations ” to which the Emperor 
was treated by tbo enthusiastio British publia It b eoneeivable 
that on ex* Emperor who has been leading a lonely life in a dull 
country house might not altogether dblike the flattering ouriooi^ 
of the multitude; but a crowd at one’s door u a very different 
thing from an intrusion of impertinent visitois into one’s private 
room. It appears that on Saturday one or more r^pOrterii tock 
the Emperor by storm, and insbtea upon hearing from bis lipe 
a frank and candid statement of the mtentiona of the En^eross 
of Germany, Austria, and Bowia in meeting at Berlin. It wai to 
no purpose that the poor gentleman repeamly assured hb guesto 
that he knew absolutely nothing about the matter, and bad no 
better means of knowing than anybody else. It k imneaiUo 
for me to know,” he said, what the preebe objeOt iff their 
Imperial Mmeetiee may be,” and it may roasoniiUy bo shjpposed 
that their Majesties have not thought It woteHKjrttftdiv ihtk 
bllea bioUwr into tlwis coofldeiKe oo tk« •uloMti TltoMeMtit 
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grMkt mnoiiiit of isfimnoftioQ mm gim to tiie ^mbScft.lttl, Mo ^ 
or tiuoe stMteimtit traqro ofton CKunirm out of Un* 

Two oiiouniBtiiom eomUtiad to ipm * iotomt to IM 
«leciioo-^uuioly« tiio Hittet |)urttOjiwwM im ofi und IM 
^^orkiog of u new although with rogurd to tlm Mttor ym 
oanuot thii oc(>ti«Um an luij criteriuu of Mfkut we may ox* 
pcet in ttia futum. BoUtical purlioa hare aiwaya be«n imtty 
not inromwl witat j lnUimcodi at Ponta)Vimt| lu&d nrevioualy to Ui« gounral olucUoti 

:pjit to ». 1 ” i in 1 868 a tii«pc» 4 tiaQ oxiatod U» allow iwcU party too poaMtanion of 

iiiRn flauki nardw I afcTong iuatnacu of iho nt*wly t>utVaii* 

chisod oloctorn that a C4>nU*at wa» aat on foot at the (lUtolutionf an 
imprfAsion being provaient at rontafmot, aa olaawlnnm^ that iha 
Kotorm Hilt of thu pivcudlng yaar would iHruoly ipcreaeMi tho 
number of Lilmml volva. The rWult of tho idling ahowod that 
umttora ware vorv much an they liad bctm uofora. Tho oonWat 
of i868 waa n uofitical ouo ; that of last weak waa almply POlUOOak 
You did— I did not’*— w(w the form of arguniont amployed in 
oi’dar to ciilightou tbu eliH;torf». Lord VoUingtoii attaokud Mr. 

Mr. ChiUlan rojoined, and tba uttbao'- 

1-. ifct I! 

S 


I Childi^ra in Ida ivldrea*. .11 r« v^uiiuojTB rnjuilirUf iuiu i^iiv vuinpo" 
micnt diaclosurea will long supply tbo Hiding • with gomip, 
The coutn^veray wan a very pretty ono ; thoru was th« lie wit|) 
. , • 1 X 1 cmminrtnih'e, imd iho lie direct; ** muoh virtuo lay in an 

article, the Corre«|umdent j pencemakfr ” wiva absuut* On tbo day of t 

company with an outhne of ftnpoftrod liord l'olliiiglon*H last conlributloa to this U 
eprd U) b win^i. ^ajKilMn 

eluciioiieiTing annaL, in wliich ho says:— 


MlMks»oflilshM|dMTio«i»^ ^1 nut it to him’*— this is 
tha usual sfyle— pni U to him whalhar.^ and than follows hak 
a eolunm, or thoreabonta, of tks roportss^s own twu^s. “Us 
looked at me, moied imeasilfr sw oothiug. That look, that 
movement plainly conveyedj and then we have another dose of 
^otic or impertinent ooigeoture. Mr« Stanley aeezns to hate 
ushed copiously on the gentlest provocation, but the Kmporor 
required more dexterous handling. We are not informed what 
questions the ** Fou de Trouville ^ intended to , 
he had not been arrested on the staim; but they oouhl hardly 
have been more sally and ridiculous than those which the 
Comipoadent of the T^egrapk addressed to the cx*BiUperor at 
Brighton. The Correspondent primed hiuiHolf for tbo attack by 
nuuSttriiig a profound article in an evening impor, polntinir out that 
if the Emperors of Qermany) Austris, and H uiisia could each get what 
tbev wanted without fighting, there would be j)eaci'> ; but if they 
^Maud not^ there might some day be war. It is tolorahly obvious 
that the three Emperors think fighting may at least be avoided 
fisr the present, or they would not take the trouble of mooting to 
settle a common line of policy ; luid one would hardly suppose that 
any rationiil creature required to be told tliat no con^^efu of poten- 
tates can furniah an absolute guarantno for everlasting p^uice. 

Having gone over the beads of this article, the 
asked the ex*Emperor to fumish tbo ci 
Prince Bismarck's secret policy with re| 

repliitd very frankly that it was impusaiblo for him to know what 
afae P^mperom had in view. Ho added that he could only answer 
the question wholhor they wore likely to take bVaiioe into 
their reckoning, by asking whether thero was anything in the 
present attitude of the Fronoh (lovernmtfni to supply Guraiaiiy 
with a pretext for taking pr<H?aution» against it Under some ■ 

'■r?"*,,'"!; “'“vriT* ^ i “ z.'vsr.z tzx «;s sdSi- 

the designs of Prime litsmart^k, which will bo rendily bohevod, c:iwitrul;iu* ? 
went on to hint that M. Thiers evidently nn^nt mischief to ' 

Oermony, and, ns a Protectionist, was no friend to luiglaud. The 
ex-Einpe^r refrained from ixnuting the too obvious mnnd of bis 
little parable — that it would be a fine thing for Europe to have 
somebody at the bead of afiairs in France who would make things 
pleasant all round. The Correspondent obaerros that Napoleon's 
** voice, aocordiu^ to some, may yet again bo tbo most iKiwerful 
in Europe”; but it can hardly be supposed that Napoleon himself 
labours under the delusion that the I’owers either would or could 
put him back on the tlironc> to keep the French down. It is still 
more incredible that the Emperor raould iiuagiiie it to be for his 
' interest to have this notion spread about through P’mnc<\ 

It seems to us that there is a twofold importinence in this 
system of interviewing — on impertinence os rtvards the person 
who is expected to make a c)oan bauist of his secrets in this 
manner, and an imperiincnco as regards the public, which is 
supposed to be foolish enough to care for disclosures which are 
worthless unless properly authenticated. It may be iiiUirosting 
I Emperor 


the poll 
literature 


I If 1 \^ti< H fool in i868. if 1 was a ** staunch l.iUral In t$68, if In MZ 
! T ImIkhviI iMr. ('hihifrs to Iw a genUeinnii who would be ImuipeUo ot* 
j divulumg vrlhit ho o«tfiA the |>ar)H)rr uf n priviuo cuiiversation, who w>ml<l 
ho inofipiihk* of rondiiig in puhlir a lottor which 1 l»tdicvci In itiujkod 
! **pi‘ivAuV* nnd which i in no manner disavow, ia tbnt any rtuison why 1 
shioild nut when 1 grow wirwr, wlioo rcrUun uvjth'iive has proved to na> 

(Imt any loiufoa 
a CotiwryaUve 


to know that the ^ 


uiperor thinks Hrigliton 
my ' ‘ ' 

13 b 


h delightful place,” 
to aiippoa 
if he mil 


Jie knows all Prince llianiarck’a secrctiii, or that, if he had been 
token into the Friune's confidence, he wmild share them with 
the first nowKpnper reporter who forced himsidf into his hoUal. 
It seems to be understood that a certain relaxation of conven- 
tional proprieties is allowed at the sea-side which would not be 
tolerated msewhure, but journalista should at least remember the 
respect they owe to their own calling imd to the public. It is to 
be hoped that the Emperor may find protection against inter- 
viewing in the Isle of wight, and that Mr. Stanley may alao 
obtain a respite from his too diffuse admirera 


AN ELECTION BY BALLOT. 


rpHB eysf of the world” are no longer fixed upon Pontefract, 
X which must be very satUfactory to that borough. It is a 
difficult matter to satisfy the ideal expectations formed with regard 
to the ooDStituency which haa bad the Airtune of first testing the 
provisions of tihe Bmlot Act Pontefract during last week gased with 
astonishment upon the foreigners who swarmed about its streets 
smd asked innutuerable questions, which were certainly not uncalled 
for, to judge from the querists' previous acqiuiotance with the 
eubjtfct. Letters most m written and materials must be found. 
Many of tbo Correspondents, whose ‘personal luggage oonsistod of 
« psir of spectacles and a cony of the Ballot had rushed 
down at a moment's notice, ana hardly knew in what county they 
» were. Pontefract bad a castle, and a king had been murderea 
there* Hiad he in any way furthered the introductioa of the 
Ballot Of patsooixad the oultivatioo of liquorice F What was 
liqiionoe; and wbers did Lord Mexboroiigh live F Mr. Childen 
bad accepted ofBc^ but how, when, and why F Such were the 
pioUema whMi bad to be solved : any atoty was good enoimh for 
E Abe mgeniioiie bqoirmi the discuaston of the dissyllablG or 
^ («s^ijmdlable pio>|»inaiatioii of the borough as bearing mmo the 
dbt fiimiahed anotbm: fortUe topic. In apite, 
jdsJFfiehh of material, tbe task of tbese enter* 

rieouitpai^ mmU mttotm eamewbat — ^ w^rv^mum 


Btrange ns it may seem, wn do not liclicvu that this exposure 
hod much iufiueucc upon the voii^s of the ebsitora, for llmre ismoirs 
than ordiniiry joy over tbu aocessum of a puniUMit Liburul to the 
Conacrviitlvc* ranks, who is prucludml from making any mors 
changes in his iwliticnl convictions. It may have been a strong 
teuipUitiou to Mr. Childers to discredit his opponent, having such 
(lamning evidenco at his disposal, but we vonturo to think that it 
would have been in hotter taste for a man in so powerful a positkm 
to make no use of such controvorHinl w'eapons. It no doubt was 
extremely annoying to a Minister seeking re*ulection at tbo hands 
of a conetituoncy which bo had represented thirteen years to la) 
opposed lit such a time and in such a manner, but the private con* 
VHi>atiun and letters of his adversary ought not to have Ikhui re- 
quired for tbe purpose of gaining the seat. Lord I'ollingtcn 
aggravated irmtterH by griviii^ a contradiction to iho first story. 
Ilad ho r«‘gretted tluit publicity had btnm given to a urivate 
coiivorhation, frankly admitted that ho had channod whiit ha 
called his convictions, and omitted nil mentiou ui his fatJmr's 
name, tbo pnxiDclion of the letter would have been obviated, uud 
the contest deprived of litilf its bitlornoss. 

The repose of Ponte frset wa^i very mortifying to tbo newspaper 
rcpori4*rM, who truslwl to have Some opportunity of dem;rihing a 
fight before they returned home. It would take far more than an 
olactiou t 4 > disturb the pace of that ancient borough, which, as 
the whole world is now awari;, contains within iu limiU Knot- 
tingley, Ferrybridge*, Newt(»wn. Monkhill, Carlcton, Poulefract 
Park, and Tansbrnr. Knottingley bos nlwr^s benn tbo CoiiSer* 
vative stronghold ; to the Imrgeman in his for cap and for, waist- 
coat, just on his way to, or just c^nne 1/nck from, (look*, polilicsl 
topics are jimfoundly unintorustin;^ He is inclined to support the 
** third man,” as a new candidate is usually called, on the grounds 
that to the third man are due tho drinkin;^ atid the bribsiy which, 
in spite of Lord Houghton's cfmtradiction, have fomlly 

lor>kcil upon as charncteriitics of a Pontefract election.' Tho 
KnotUnglcy voters are sailors raiborthan landsmen, and pmsenk a 
stnmg coniraetto the shrowd-fneod inhabitants of Pontefract, who 
are quite os capable of judging of many qiioslions as their repru>«ei)tii- 
tives, and are no unfair sfutcirnens of West Hiding inteiiigcnce. 


The contrast in 
Pontefract and 


9 oint of eilucatinn between the two divisions oi 


point or cum 

Knottingley is brought out very strongly by ati 
analysis of tbe poll. In the district of Pontefract 1,009 c]ecbr»ra 
were 00 tbe register ; of these 703 voted, 86 being illiterate. In 
tbe district of Knottingloy 032 electors were on the rt^gister, of 
whom only 54 polled, "tbe number of illiterates lining 11 
Twelve per cent, appear therefore to be uneducateii in Poniefnu*i, 
whereas tho proportion is as high as 2 1 per cent, in KnoUingloy, 
Those who did poll were probably tho more intelligont of tho in* 
habitants, and we haro little doubt that ons' fourth of tbo grosa 
number of voters in this latter district would be found unable to 
read. This is not a plooMni fact to contemplate qi one of the 
results of tbe Act of 1867^ for if the aanio pro^rtkm holds 
good in all other constituencies, ono-rixth of tho political pgwer 
at present enjoyed ta in tbe hands, of illiterate potsotw. Atteti- 
tioB has been abeady called in our eoiuiiiiii to the small numm*? 
ei votes isoofded in comp^isan with tbe eloetum of 1 808, when 
fje more votes polled in the distriet of Pontefmet, and 177 
in that of Knottingley* Tbe friends of the Ballot have cn* 
this indUfeienoe to 


dfeioiiisil to ascribe 
vPiseanetlirip thtoldng ibiAtt ischiel^ to 
df IntiMetlUt in the new method of vodni 


cJrcunultanoe^ but 
attributed to the want 

ecmSiimiiminuienewBieuioaof vottng. Ilie labourer engaged 
in hew e e tin g was itot likefy to give np a day^s pay for the pieasam 
e( evMlriat M Imariiiae^iior waa seeieey 
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toihaje^«stofboiiBtiwiii|Mit7«Ba, It^ingaouldb* duller 
than the BaUot^^'duUi bc^oiM all coiu^Uon dSl”; the police- 
men yawned in the'faoe of the pexplexedToterae they uehered him 
into the presence of the Vefamgericht who explained his myste- 
rious dutieSi and then relapsed into a moody eilence when their 
victim had been hurried away. At one time fears were ex- 
pressed lost there should prore to he a deficiency of accom- 
modation^ but they proved wholly groundless. During the last 
hour more bottles of beer entered the poUing-bootbs than voters, 
and the interest in the proceedings nod completely died away. 
Advantage was tahen of the permission nccordea by the Act to use 
achool*roomB to a very great extent, as out of the five polling- 
places four wore held iu schools of various denominations, the 
fifth being in the Town Hall. This was far from being satis- 
factory, as in the district of Knottirigloy the three polling-places 
were in the centre of the town of Knottingley, all within a few 
hundred yards of each other, and consequently more than a mile 
distant from the houses of many of the voters. This olriection did 
not apply in so marked a degree to the district of Pontefract, 
although a polling-place on the Tansholf side of the town would 
have been more convenient. The calculations made concerning 
the average number of voters who polled at the difierent booths 
have not been verified. At Booth !• 353 voted, while in Booth V. 
tlicre were only 1 05 votes recorded. 

With regard to the illiterato voter much dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed. An educated voter^ polling quickly and meeting with no 
obstruction, could record his vote in half a minute ; on the other 
hand, one gentleman, who must be reckoned as the king of illite- 
rates, is reported to have occupied twenty minutes iu perform- 
ing his duty to his country. Various suggestions have already 
boon made to remedy this difiicuity; but the most practical came 
iVom a Pontefract constituent, who recommended the adoption of 
a paper coloured blue and yellow, an attachment to one of those 
two colours being frequently the only political conviction of which 
the voter's mind is capabio. Wo suppose it would be impossible 
to disqualify the iUit«frate voter, or to hope for a moment that any 
educational test might bo required from those who oxorciso the 
franchise; a separate booth, however, might bo provided for 
his accommodation, and in case this tended to discourage him 
from voting, or to cast a stigma upon ignorance, such a con- 
tingency could hardly be looked upon as a misfortune by the com- 
munity at large. Owing to tiie distance of Knottingley from Pnn* 
tefiract, the voting-papers were not collected until five o*olock ; 
and owing to tlie met that the Mayor, wbo performed his duty 
with singular decision and ability, counted them himself, 
^ing naturally desirous that no miatake should occur in 
the first election under the new Act, the result was not known 
until three hours afterwards. As the 48th rule of the first 
ochedule declares that in the case uf a contested election for 
any county or borough, the returning officer may, in addition to 
any clerks, appoint competent persons to assist him in counting 
the vqtei^*' there js no reason to believe that there will bo any 
delay in uitiire elections. Much has been said concerning the quiet 
of the proceedings under the new system ; but wo do not believe 
that what took place at Pontefract is any criterion of what may be 
expected generally. There was just ns much excitement and noise 
last week us in 1868, and in large towns the concentration of ail 
the hopes and fears and speculations of the day into a single moment 
may not improbably lead to scenes which will rival any that have 
occurred under the old system. The crowd at Pontefract is alwavs 
a good-natured ono^ party feeling does not run very high,^. 
number of electors ts very small, and we cannot the 

terowU will .«m Maym vnl.mble 

remedied? b 

when tha wlic’ '^*j>'''ii'^^nvontod, the point of which will not 
of * elector u leant upon it ; 

semilch^ ^lon which ho writes will ptirhaps bo planed, and the 
TVi .tffiSl character of the avrangenieiits somewhat modified, 
Wat poUticol lessons there are to bo lenriit from 4 he Pontefract 
'election are unplossant ones. Lord I'ollington can only hiok 
back with pain and regret at the piwition no occupied, while 
Mr. Childers’s success is not one to make Liberal candidates 
hopeful for the future. Nothing could bo more disgusting 
than the attitude assumed by the opponents of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. The agitation on behalf of disease knew' no lamnds. 
Little boys and girls distributed papers of filthy import on all 
sides, in which the most audntdous statements were made, and 
factory girls ns they wont to their work speculated aloud upon the 
e.XAmiDatiQii of women. Three females devoted themselves to the 
propagation of these tenets, and conducted the bitterest oppo- 
wtioa against Mr. Childers, Latterly, however, a reaction set in, 
and a meeting composed of women, and presided over by a person 
of the name of Butler, was brought to a promalure conclusion by 
tlio sprinkling of Cayenne pepper in large quantities, and the in- 
trusion into the room of a body of electors. It is as well that 
fuiUTb candidates should know that an acquaintance with thoM 
subjects, and a capability to solve the most hvpotlietical cases, will 
1 ^ imperatively demanded from them. Unless some resistance Is 
made against tne clamours of these indecent Mmnads, this species 
of interference by deputations will become more common, and 
togantalions of opinions in obedience to soma pressure <n the 
will become a general feature at elections. To unite the 
VOI09 nf a liberal eonsUtveucy will, it may be feaxed, bo almost 
nii im^owdUiy et the next disMxlattoo. a 5 th elauee of the 

Aits hsa sliepaisd a oortaio number of Nonoontonirte 

The prospect 


indeed is not on eneoiifagiBg one for those liberals who may hi 
epinioDS of their own, and who decline diptatlim at the 
small sections of their party. 


PBEPARIKa FOB THE CAMPAIQir. 

T he preparations for the Autumn MaDosume are stesdi 
advancing, the Northern army beino busily enga^ at Aids 
shot in taking its gallops, and the Southern mree hmng oeoumi 
about Blandford in getting the greatest possible amount of enjo, 
ment from its quiet military pic-uic. The greater part of the i 
vailing army bss been at the rendezvous for a week past, b 
until two or three days ago everybody was allowed to taiKe thin 
I leisurely, and mereW to look forward to division and brigade dr 
' and outpost duty. It is to be reeretted that, at the Sauthem am 
has had so little to do, the Northern army was not moved near 
to the scone of action ; for, active as the new generals may I; 
expeditions from Aldershot cannot afford t}io training to seen 
which autumn manceuvros wore instituted. Neither, we fear, ci 
the latter, under present arrangements, yield all the results whi( 
might reasonably be expected j and the cause is not far to sea! 
Owing to the system of scraping troops together from all par 
of the kingdom, there must 00 for some time a certain amooi 
of rawness and want of homogeneity which cannot foil 1 
interpose obstacles to niBnccuvring rapidly and with preciaio 
A brigade, a division, and a c(/ry)s tfarm^e ought each to bo solid! 
organized bodies ; they actually are but a fortuitons agglomeratic 
of tactical atoms. Outside each regiment and battery evoryfhin 
is new and strange. The generals do not know their staff, tl 
latter are unacquainted even with the persons of commandiii 
officers, and the Southern army, at all events, is very much in tl 
same position os was the Channel Squadron a fortnight ago. Eve 
the Aldershot force, which wo bad fondly ima^ned was a pe: 
maneutlv organized and complete division, ready to take tl: 
field bodily at a moment's notice, is to bo sent to the manoeuvre 
under now conditions. Every brigade has been more or less brok? 
up, fresh corps have boon added to the force, and comparative] 
few of the general and staff officers of the original divisio 
remain with it now that it has boon developed into a con/ 
d^artn^e. But wo have urged so frequently the advantages of 
permanent organization, and the arguments in its favour are t 
obvious, that we suppose it would be a waste of time to writ 
anything further on the subject. 'Wo may, however, be pei 
mitted to make a few remarks on a kindred matter. It wou] 
seem to bo only reasonable that the gmiMrals and the staff ofiicoi 
appointed to take part in the iitanoeuvros should be either men c 
ascertained merit, to wboni it was considered advisable to giv 
opportunities of practice, or men believed to bo capable, but whoi 
it was desired to test. Home, however, of those nominated on thi 
occasion are men of #hom wo do not think anybody will ventui 
to assert that they realize either of these conditions. Could w 
hope to do any good by speaking more plainly on this point, w 
should not hesitate to do so ; but nominations could not now b 
cancelled, and we shall bo satisfied if we succeed in impressin 
on the authorities the necessity of making a more careful selec 
tion next year. The matter is undoubtedly one of the highef 
importance. Skill in handling troops is in these days mere ^a 
ever required. Hitherto the bulldog courage of the British soldie 
has continuAlly gut his general out uf a scrape ; but we must n 
jfmger rely on this resource. Our leaders must, therefore, be th 
men we can find. We fenr. however, it is impOMihle t 
^tend that the best meg (lave in all instances been sblected t 
tatt® manoeuvres ; and consequently, as regard 

'tne campaign will not be a real preparation fc 
war^ -vo employ in these manojuvres noon who would certainl 
not fi® Viployed in case of real peril and difficulty is to eommi 
the b^^nder of training men who would never be permitted 1 
put their training into practice. 

Nor is this the only point on which we feel bound to exprec 
our lUssatisfaction with the pending arrangements. The autbori 
ties take considerable credit to themselves for having CHWwise 
a system of regimental transport, and ore tiuder the delusion tbf 
in this instance at least they have closely followed the example < 
l^ruatia. The imitation is, however, only superfidaL To eac 
Prussian regiment on a war footing is assigned a certain number i 
train soldiera These, however, are dispensed with in time < 
peace, and when present are always kept to their spedal duty, an 
are reckoned, like hospital orderlies, as non-combatant additKioB 1 
the fighting men. We, on the contrary, take in an infiuiti 
battalion fourteen non-commissioned officers and men, and a pn 
portional number in the cavalry, from the alreai^ too small numb^ 
of lighting men, and employ them asdiiveFs. The consequence ’ 
that the public are uiidera delusion as to the realttniiiber of adiD 
combaUnts in each battalion, and belioTe that our amty ^ 
stronger than it roaUy is. The average strength in non-oeinink 
doned offioers and men of the battalions about to take pmt uw 
manoeuvres is not far ftom 550, and fr^ this W 

per cent, for tmisport work, which dedM^ Mm to ths 
of the other men in regimental emdoy Mnoutty wmim jiOi 
already attenuated tej^menta, .indaedi « 

pemu&ing a disogiaemdit our^m.Md oof m 


Ana tihm it ill# >film 

which i§ BOW* h«bg taAtoduottA, We emlict mea oC 
fttatuie and tnhk t)i«m eMefuUj ia drill, rifle^pnKrae^ 

Hod deld««DgiiMwnsg, and leach them to take adeaataM or 
cover and to perform oalpoit dutj with Tigilaaco and in* 
teUigmea Wo then order them to ondertahe work for the 
ptopepperlbrmauoa of which no part of their tramiog ia In 
the llut eawntiaL In abort, we wet make a aoldier of a man, 
and then employ hiia aa a waggoner. We caiefoUj Mt the 
raaor, and then uae it for cutting alate-pencils. In an infantry 
aoldier aiie is an advantage. In a dnver the revorae ia the 
caae. Aa, ^erefbie, we do not find it easy to keep up the atandard 
of height and cheat meaaurement, common aenae auggeata that we 
ahoula enlist none but short and light, but strong, men aa drivers, 
reckon them aa supernumerary to the fighting men, and train 
thorn as drivera only. These remarlw apply with oven greater 
force to the caval^, inaamuch aa a dragoon *ia longer in making | 
than an infantry soldier. Horeover, notwithstanding that our 
regiments are absurdly under-horsed, and that a trooper cannot'be 
trained La a day, oavailry corps are compelled to furnish hortea aa 
well aa men for their own tran^rt Kither all this ia a very 
bad system or it ia an egregious anam. , It is the former if it is 
intended to practise it in actual war. It ia the latter if it is only 
to be viewed as a temporary expedient In either cnae we can 
only regard it as a grave mistake. 

The programme of the campaign may now, we believe, be ro« 
garded os definitely settled. On ihe 5U1 the outposts of the two 
armies will be in contact on the river Wiley. <.)n the following 
day will be fought the first battle, probably about Codford. The 
1 1 th will be a day of res^ and on the 1 2th the march past 
will take place on l^acon Ilill, some four or five miles north-east 
of Amesbury. This arrangement apparently confirms the current 
impression that the Northern army is pi*edestined to defeat, for, 
if successfol, how would it be possiulo to fix any place near 
Amesbury aa the rendoavous for the 1 2th ? Whether it bo correct 
or not, the rumour that tlie result of the campaign is already 
decidea cannot fail to deprive the officers and men, of the 
Noi-thom army at least, of all real interest in the oi>etation8. 
Indeed we have already beard of complaints on the subject, and it 
must be admitted that such complaints are thoroughly reasonable. 
It shows a Strang ignorance of human nature so to arrange 
matters that half tne force will enter on the campaign with no 
other feeling .than one of profound boredom. We are aware that, 
at the very beat, open-air Kriegsspiel can never bo a good 
imitation of war, but surely no endeavour should be spared 
to render it as realistic os possible. The contrary plan would 
Boom to have been pursued on this occasion. A cut-and-dried 
programme is clearly an utter sham, and the careful examination 
of tne whole district by the rival generals before the arrival of o 
single battalion is no better. Everything indeed appears to bo 
done to render the evolutions round '^yalisbury as unlike real war 
as possible. It would have been easy and natural to fix somo 
lino of demarcation, and to insist that it should bo passed by 
neither officer nor man until the actual ooinmencement of the 
campaign. As the case stands, reconnoitring will be, os regards 
the ground, a perfect farce, for each commander will know from 
personal observation all that his patrols can have to toll him. 
la the matter of tactics we are glad to say that a slight itnprove- 
nitmt has taken place since wo lost touched on the subject The 
Northern army will not ^ into tho field without, at all events, 
a system of tactics wbidi ia con8idar<.*d to be worthy of trial. 
We believe that its chief feature is tliat an infantry attack 
should bo made as follows: — A battalion thn^ws out one or 
more companies to skinmab, and an equal number to act os 
supports^ entire regiments of course backing up the whole. 
The skirmishing company at first only sends out its boat 
shots to skirmiao, gradTually sending up additional men |is tho 
range diminishes, at length the whole company is broken up. 
By this time, or shortly afterwards, it is assumed that the ^nemya 
position has been almost reached, and at the critical montent the 
company in support maksa a sudden rush in close formation and 
aligns itself for the decisive stroke with tho skirmishers. The 
idea is not a bad one, but in our opinion the final blow ought to 
be dealt by a larger Wy than a company. Any system is^ how- 
ever, better than none at all, and the militaiy autboritiee ore 
therefore to be ooo$^ulated on the progress they have mode. 

In oonelusionwe desire to coll attention to something of scarcely 
less importance than tactfos. Wo refer to a point of disdpline. In 
this respect we seem to have jb( 0D6 back since last year. An order 
Wis isBued a short time ago limiting the amount of baggage to be 
carried, and tobidding omoera to t^e tbeir regimentoL mesa into 
the field, Older hoe not, to our knowledge, been cancelled, 
huiasiegottfoaomecorpsit bos been simply ignored. Nowahnge 
mess marquee is eoamly aa object which con be overlooked by a 
gesiemL and os its appeotiiice b in this ooee on indication of distwt 
dudbemoceof oiden^ it ought certainly to have been greeted with 
di%efe lepfimond to thecommanding officer. But if the geoend 
iriaui^' litb eokmel augr well shut hie eyee. Such on inddsot 
kmimhte bercgmteed. In the first place, if on order la act to be 
steiiriyeiifomd^itrittMd^ all; and lathe aeoond 

plhma, k woidd esrteMsr beerigood praecice fog cAceii to 
mem oathej, would have to do on aervice* , The art of taking 


gittnal dBnm IMW living vi^ Mm went of haiof bsmpM 
te rough It, woa nearly eterrvddnring the Wnliivlon 
Ottrionsly enough, he behmsed to the esme poitM of 
whioh fondahee the oIMq^ 


REVIEWS. 

LIFE AND LABOURS OP MR. BRASSBY.* 

O NCE, when Johneon woa talking at Streathom with molt 
than usual hrilliancy, Boswell said to Mm Thrali^ " Oh for 
shorthand to take this down ! Yon will do it os well,** Iho 
Udy replied) a long head ia oa good os shorthand.'* Sir Amur 
Helps, having no opportunity of recording Mr. Brestey'a oonvms 
sation, has induced many persons who knew Mr. Bmssey well to 

e ve evidence, os he colls it, which hsa been token down in short- 
^nd, Mf. Thomas Broisey acUng as examiner. The biographer 
understands his business much too well to exhibit to his reedeiethe 
raw material which he has mode up into a readable and not uuia- 
structive story. To the world in g^eral Mr. Braissy Is known os 
a great contractor, who amassed a large fortune ; and it must have 
generally believed that ho was on able man of business. That 
he was much more than an ordinary employer of labour, and that 
the elements of his success were moral 'os well as intelleotuali ia 
clearly proved by Sir Arthur Helps's account of his history and 
cbanictcr. Mr. Brassey appears to have been one of the kindest 
and one of tho justest of men ; and a natural dispoaition which 
inclined him to place a bberal confidence in tliose around him woe 
eminently serviceable to him in the conduct of complicated trons- 
actions which were necesMirily entrusted to numerous ogebti. Hl» 
birth and all the oircumaianoee of his education and his life were 
highly favourable. Ho was the represontativo of on oboient 
family which bad some generations before subsided from the 
rank of gentry to become substantial yeomen. His father poseemed 
a considerable freehold, which seems to have been kept in the 
family from the time of tho Conquest ; end he was also a teuant- 
faruiur on a large scale. Mr. BnMsey loft a school at Obestor at 
the ago of sixteen to be articled to Mr. Lawton, a land-surveyor, 
who admitted him to partuersbip as soon aa bo was of ago. 
The firm were agents to Mr. Price of Bryn-y-pys, then owner 
of tho site on which Birkenhesd now stands ) and before ho was 


i before ho wa» 


eare of OMoetf fe gviimBy very ami&liaously cultivated, fmt whaa, 
atitebariugbeenta&aa care of te a partfcular maitea by utken 
tor a wtee of yeai% one le euddoalj tkioim oa onre awa 
tekwuiei^ baa te ^pt to tot eontewtefi^ W&kmrg 


thirty, Mr. Bmssey had, by the death of his partner, become sole 
agent for the property, lie had previously boeu employed os a 
surveyor in the construction of the Holyhead road ; and a negotia- 
tion about some stone from a quarry under bis manii^ment procured 
Idiii tho a<x|uaiatanc6 of Mr. George Stephenson, who snoouroged 
him to tender for a contract on the Grand Junction lino. Mr. 
Stephenson's successor, Mr. l^ocke, invited Mr. Brassey to aid in the 
construction of tho liondon and Southampton lioilway) and from 
that limn his reputation imd resources onabled him to oontroot for 
soma of the greatest public works in England and in foreign coun- 
tries. Having thoroughly mastered the details of his business, ho 
knew, with too elasticity of nroctical genius, bow to apply hie 
attention, os his transactions became larger, only to the general 
superintondenco of the works which he underU^k. No man cum* 
nrehended more fully the inexpediency of worirying subordlnotea 
by minute interference. Every agent and sub-contnetor was 
allowed and encouraged to disciiorge his duties in bis own wav^ 

E rovided that the result was satisiiictory. In the same spirit Mr. 

irassey avoided all wrangling with the Companies for whi<^ he 
constructed works; he never made excuses; he seareely ever asked 
for au extension of time ; and when a misadventure occurred, he 
was more anxious to repair the domage than to oc^ust the liability 
between himself and bis employers. In all bis enormous engage- 
ments be never but once baJ a lawsuit. The liberality wbteli 
eboracterized all bis dealings both with espitoUste and with the 

S orsons whom he employed would liave been politic and profitable 
' it hod not proceeded from a large and onerous nature. It may 
be added that his virtues wore of tne kind which are nourished and 
ripened by prosperity. He acquired uroat wealth early in life, so 
that be conld give way to his natural oent without rnsonoss or in- 
convenience. in any circumstances he would have been upright, 
and he would have b^n loyal to his associates. A great contractor, 
like a mediosval leader of mercenaries, requira an army of officers 
and privates to be constantly at his disposal. Ho must not only 
possM capital and professional skill, but ho must also have a aUn 
of agents, of engineers, of sub-contractors and workmen ready for 
any enterprise for which he may be engaged. Mr. Brossey's feel- 
ings coincided with his interest in produdog extreme reluotenoe to 
part with those who bad once served him, whether they wereektUed 
assistanU or simple navvies. Great forethought and judgment 
must have been used in adjusting his numerous undertekingi lii 
such order as to provide constant oocupatioo for euboidteatee who 
were numbered 1^ toousoodt. 

8ir Arihnr Helps hsa with sound judgment p roc ur sA and In- 
lertod a list of toe controeu in which Mr. Braswy bed ashote in 
psrtaeiihip with many other persons. 80 seeloiis a stofitUr for 
otgoniiittioB end aectmcjr would have dme well to give the 
os well os toe ndfwiy mileage, end to odd up tables of 
figme which extend over several pegee. In collection of one 
ptoofltoUographer^f otatettoiitmo^ he stated that, with his 
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partBon, Mr. Svaatej ooDBtmcted 8,000 mibi of railway, aa wdl 
many other wofka, including tlia Victoik Ilooks, tbo Northana 
Mwer in the main dialnage ofXondon, and tfaa Tbames Embaok- 
uiont. Tbo co2t of tba w&ola must baaa aiscaedad 1 50,000,000/., 
and It may be roughly guessed that Mr. Braasay undertook on on 
average half of each contract. ^ Thera wm periods iu bis career 
during which he and his partners were giving employment to 80,000 
porwms, upon works requiring 17,000,000/. or capital for thoir 
complutioD.*’ "With a laudable qeedre to gratify legitimate curi- 
oftitv, Sir Arthur Helps states the total amount of Mr, Jlraasey's 
profits. His percentage of profit was, according to his biographer, 
only three per cent ** He laid out seventy-eight millions uf other 
|K)ople’8 money, and upon that outlay retained about two 
milfiona and a naif. 'J'he rest of his fortune consisted of accu- 
mulations.'* It bos not otMUiired to Sir Arthur Helps that the 
figures which ho has given bear little relation to one another. 
Three per cent, would be not only an unreniunerative return, but 
an notual loss on trading capital. The sum of two and a^half mil- 
lions oiirned by professional exertion has little or nothing to do wi^ 
the capital which may ohnneo to be employed, except as forming a 
part or the expenditure. On the large capital which ho invested 
In his undertaking^ Mr. Brassoy must have made far more than 
three per cent. In many of his works the contra^dors accepted 
a large portion of tbcir payment in shares, finding, to that 
extent, all the capital required. During tho financial crisis of 
1 866, of which ho was, among tho great contractors, one of 
the few solvent survivors, Mr. Brassey was subject to liabilities 
-on the Victoria Docks for 600,000/., on Danish railways for 
800,000/. He hold unsalofiblo bonds of the Lemberg and Czor- 
jiowitz Company to tho amount of 1,2004)00/., and he had token 
shares, whicn wore for the moment worthless, iu payment of works 
from several other Companies. On the ijcinberg lino he had to 
pay from 40,000/. to 50,000/. a month for wages, and interest to 
shareholders at the rate of more than 1 20,000/. a year. The war 
btdween Austria and Prussia added to his difficulties; and one of 


bis n^onU had once to run the gauntlet on an engine between the 
sentries of the hostile armies. Nevertheless he contrived to finish 
the line four months before tho agreed time ; and consequently he 
was immediately able to place upon the market bonds of which he 
held more than a million. A trader who conducts business on 
Hiis gigantic scale is primarily a capitalist ; and the fortune which 
Mr. Brassoy, after many heavy losses, is reputed to have loft, was 
not more tnan an adequate return for his outlay and for bis skill 
and labour. He was in the habit of expressing his determination 
not to retire from business, because, as he said, It requires a 
apeoial education to be idle, or to employ the twenty-four hours 
in a rational wav without any particular calling or occupation. 
To live tho Hfo of a gentlenmu, ono must have been brought up to 
it." He added that if he wore forced to retire he would take to 
ihrming, and " weigh his stock every day, comparing their increase 
of weight with tho cost of their food." In that or any similar 
<x!oupation ho would probably have made a little fortune. With 
his usual liberality of thought he admitted that fortunes, however 
large, might bo suitably spent by those who had been bixiught up 
to It, but the fatipie of spelling 30,000/. a year would drive 
mo mad.** Unluckily for him^SsIf Mr. Broesey bad never acquired 
tho habit of reading; but ho liked to collect knowledge from con- 
yersation, and ho had a wholesome love of sight-seeing, from gal- j 
Isries and museums to the soldiers at the Horiie Guards. Though 
not a speakenr himself, he took pleasure in hearing speeches, and 
hie favourite orator was Mr. Disraeli. 

Although he was a punctual aud voluminous lettor-writor, his 
•correspondence naturally related to mattom of business, and a few 
letters which are inserted iu the biography are entirely without 
interest Sir Ajrthur Helps has not been able to preserve any 
record of Mr. Braasey's conversation, and consequently, notwith- 
standing idl his ellbrtSi tbo portnut which he has drawn remains 
vague and in<^tinct. Those who knew Mr. Brassey best appear 
to nave CQifiddered him nearly faultless, except in the venial ten- 
•detilOy of yielding too readily to the wishes and arguments of pro- 
moters of doubtml enterprises. The defect in his character was 
probably connected with the unsuspicious simplicity which must 
nave contrsatod strangely with the unscrupulous coarseness of 
many speculators and adventurers with whom he must have 
been constantly brought in contact A great railway coutractor 
has the greater merit in being hivrmless as a dove because 
those with whom he is forced to deal are often cunning as ser- 
pents. The widespread ruin which was caused by the failure of 
many of Mr. Brassey's oompetitoxa and associates was in few oases 
the result, as for as they were concerned, of innocent misfortune. 
The most interesting chapter in tlio volume is contributed by Mr. 

I Thomas Brassey, who alone among the biographers iufonnants 
i was letter acquainted with his fothor> personal character than 
I with his mode of conducting business. It is satisfactoiy to learn 
^hat Mi. Braaeey had not only a dirinterested love for appUcatioDS 
m meohaniciQ mgenuity, but a genuino taste for architecture and 
doolptuxe, while m consequence 'of some peculiarity of tempera- 
ment he took less pleasure in painting. The oolouiing and texture 
oi^ porcelain, the lines of a well-designed ship, and almost all 
c^hir beantifal objects were appreciated by him with genuine test 
f thkik^’' says Mr. Thomas Drassey, " j ought to allude to 
the adf pir atiMi which be was wont to express for the trcK^pers of 
the'HoiMtsU Brigade, th^ their hotisMi and the style ha 

wUeh Must ihrigrs turn out." He approved c^the Impmtel 
svSem lb vt hoase ho irndhaed to Oenesmtiaii^^ 

he never eiteBipted to fritexfore with the poUtioal oplnioiis of Ids 


, ^ 1 ■ ■ ■■ 

■oniytoth of wltom bolong to tiM lAwd parigrk^How of 
Commons 

He was grseefol In eveiy mowment, slwi^ ttttdHgent in obMrvstfatt, 
with so cxeelkint eommand of leagnsga end be^oiilyhmeiid there betrayed 
by Boms itight provincialisms in how small a dome be in early llfo 
enjoyM the educational advantages of those wiui wbrnn his esn- 
mercisJ position in later years placed him in eonstaqteoniniiuiieaCw’. . . . 
In all he said or did he ever showed himself to be inspired by that el|iraliy 
ofbeart and mind which most truly eunoUes him who pceMoses^and 
without which one cannot be a peifeot genUemnn. 


As one of his bumbler admirers remarkec^ he had been • 
parsou bo would have been a bishop, and ii he had been a piise- 
figbter be would have worn the belt" One of his assistanto 
considers that he pays a high compliment to Count Oavoqr, who 
took an active part in the introduction of railways ii^ Nomeni 
Italv, in desiTibing him as the best man of business Be ever met 
with the (occoptiou of Mr. Brassey. In a world of disappointed 
hopes, of stunted careers, and of fsculties ill-adjusted to employ- 
meuts, it is nn agreeable thought that one hajppy owner of a souw 
mind iu a sound body experienced a life of uninterrupted pros- 
perity in the oxercise of useful functions which he was pre- 
omindntly qualified to discharge. The works which were con- 
structed during Mr. Drassey’s lifetinio are perhaps almost equal 
in ttingnitude to those which before his time existed in the world; 
and the largest share in the necessary organization and applioatloii 
of labour devolved by a natural fitness on the most pra^oali the 
most prudent, and the must liberal of (‘ontractors. ' 

Sir Arthur Helps has almost entirely overlooked the great 
financial operations in which Mr. Brnssey must have been engag^ 
in his later years. It may be presumed from the result that in 
this department of business also he was skilful and sagacious. It 
I is a comparatively simple matter to calculate the cost of works 
in money, ns in the case of undertaliings which are promoted 
at their own cost by Oovernmeuts, by groat capitalists, or by 
existing aud solvent Oompauiee. Tho railway extension of the 
last twenty years has been to a large extent undertaken at their 
own risk by contractors and other capitalists, who, in con- 
sideration of a high rate of anticipated proiit, accept payment 
in shares, which they afterwards place in the market at 
their own discretion. No commercial enterprise con be n^ro 
legitimate in itself, although the complications and legol fiotioDi 
which such contracts frequently involve have in many instances 
enabled filshouest adventurers to defraud creditors and independent 
I sharolioldors. The practice and its results have caused much mis- 
I conception of the statistics of capital outlay, aud have conse- 
^ quently added to the confusion of thought which gouorally charac- 
terizes popular lucubrations on railway economy. Many lines 
have been constructed for threo-fourths or for two-thirds of the 
nominal expenditure, the residue representing the real or ostenrible 
profits of tno contractor and of the capitalists who have provided 
nim with funds on terms corresponding to tho greater or less 
hazard of the speculation. In idmost every treatise on railway 
matters tho figures which merely represent a balance of occounta 
are cunfuaed with the sums which have been actually sunk in 
works, materials, and labour. In Sir Arthur Helps's thou^htfril 
and instructive remarks on the conditions of railway enterprise he 
displays a want of perfect familiarity with some of the elemeota 
of question. His observations on the conduct of business and 
on moral luid intellectual points of character, are always valuable 
and interesting. 


LORD STANHOPFS MISCELLANIES.* 

L ord STANHOPK'S present collection of Miseellanloe is in 
the strictest sense a collection of odds and ende. He has 
brought together pieces of various lengthi^ on various subiectiL 
in various languages, and of very various demes of interest. Thej 
are also by vaiious authors^ some of them being Lord StanbopA 
own writing, and others the writing of varioas other people. Tney 
embracej subjects os remote from each other as the administratioa 
of tho yduDger l*itt, the influence of Arabic philosophy in mediesval 
Europe, a somewhat pei^lexing incident in the lire of Lady Maiy 
Montagu, and the question whether the Latin viola matty means 
what we call the vblet, and not rather the iris. The pieces of Lord 
Stanhope’s own, a few essays and lectures from various qnarten^ 
are much of the character of his writings in general They shoir 
taste and reading; they are clear and straightforward, witaciit a. 
particle of pretence or afibctalaon ; they show somethiim that maj 
be called dogance, Bomething even that may be calm though^ 
but hardly anything betokening the attribute of strefigllL The 
last piece in the volume on the subject on which so maux haws 
written, the legends of Oharlemagne, isezaotly an exaatpleof what 
we mean. It Is pleasant and graceful enough, but ths sul^eeli It 
not treated ae it would be either by a compamlive ttytbok^ar 
hr a seientifte historian, One is half angi^ to mesim a avISeol 

tfdienin hand without a xeforenoe to the mutual Bight 

hab of the comparative method, the Homeric legends iaA 
Oarolingian legends throw on one another ; and tUs^ though 
Stanhope Juat like Mr. Ohslatoiie^ Is for aver hpreriha on the 
boideiv or the oompavattfe meUiQd, ifithoiii efver quHa gattia| 
within the pale of aafoix. tord Slaiduma wm vm WMk 

though ha seama to ha on the j^t at asaingii 

OhiSemsgna offnan^ vomsnea b to ha moliadon aaa 

-T^ 
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H le oomniAroi dit nhgn§ aont deux nolroeiir $ da niteia e'eal 

le sacridoa 4 U cupmtd dee droita da toobam; d* U verta, do wtiotia 
anti^rei. 

Theie m alfo some Idttm ftom Mr. HaUam. It ia eurioua to 
bear him eajing in 1841 tJbat repeal of tbe Com Lawa 
vonld me but a temporary relief and aggravate the diaeaae. But/* 
be Adds, will probablj be expedient to modify the present 
duties, which hare always atruck me oa rather too high/* He 
apoaka of the poaition of Peel in 1 842. He wiahea in 1 844, 
at the time 01 O'Gonnell'e trial, for a Court of Appeal other than 
the House of Lords. He doubts about the retention of the Scottish 
Church Eatabliahment, and adds 

1 doubt whether there U one man on the continent of Rtirope who would 
not condemn the Irish Protestant Church as an abtiso. But 1 am far from 
eayinff that the whole O'Coiinoll would ccajm) (o follow the ship If this tub 
were thrown to him. It would probably do much more harm than good. 

The next year he writes 

The Boform BUI chiefly, with other cJrcumstaneea, has given us a eon- 
■Ututlon that docs not work well. The annual complaint, that much is 
talked and little done, will rocnr more and more. The great cause is that 
nothing is thought too trilling to occupy the titiio of rarliamciit, and no 
Member too InalgoiAcaiit to bring It forward. The whole executive iiowor 
Is thus thrown into the House of Commons ; not, indeed, ynu executive, but 
•0 far as deddiag what ought to bo done, or what has been done rightly. 

He bolds that Private Bills would in many cases better go to 
some other tribunal, and also Kail way Bills. On the one thing 
which baa been transferred fmm the House of Commons to 
another authority— namely, election petitions— ho does not, in the 
letters printed by Lord Stanhope, any anything. 


X<e<Kdboo Iilattds ma. In Mongiollaii th* edBx ri Is added to tht root ma, 
and the horse is called auMi, wbe&oe m ceitaliil^ d«dved the Aaglo-Saxoo 
msar^ the old Germcn owr Ad, eMtiwS^ Old Oeltio mufet, Bu» BreM mureht 
Qaelifi mare, lithuanian merpo, Genian BngUih dte^P. 18. 

The afiSoify of the words qimted from Europeaii languagef wiHi 
the Mongolian nuM*!, if not tbeir derivation from as somewbai 
negligently put by l)r. Scblegel, is extremely psoba^ and tbs 
connexion of this root with the Chinese ma is supportMn strong 
analogies; whilst the same may be said of a large numbw of other 
rudicri sounds which Dr. Schlogel has analym imd compared^ 
Great ingenuity is displayed in his attempt at solving a problem 
which has long defied the efforts of nhilolc^sts. The root of 
dXwirri^ (vtsJpes) has been sought in the danskrit hpdka or 
(the jackal), signifyiim *Hhe eater of carrion”; out against this 
suggestion Professor Schmidt-Gobol has acutely mged that inas- 
much AS the fox is pre-eminently a clean-fi^flg animal, the 
identification lacks assurance. Pott and Grimm have avowed 
themselves at fault on this point of etvmolo^, t^ former sug- 
gesting that vufpee may bo referred to the prefix vi (dis) and the 
root lup (scindore) ; whilst Grimm would derive Juchi fiom the 
ancient norse fax (hair), as signifying ^^the haiiy one.” Dr. 
Scblegel, however, points out that in Chinese one of the names 
given to the fox is fuh, a character 

composed of the radical signifying an animal, and the compound fnh, to 
crouch, thus indicating the crouching beast, an excellent deaignauon for 
the fox, wiiich moves firward only in a crouching and furtive mauner. The 
ancient pronunciation of this charactor was pnk. At Amoy the citaractor 
is pronounced hftk and poU, at Canton /uA. Now firom ibis word may very 
plausibly l>c derived tho Goth JauhOf the Gorman Jhch-a, BngUsb /qx, 
Lith. iape (diininutivv lu-puA-iu)t Greek dee.— P. 19. 


CniNESE-ARYAN AFFINITIES.* 

A lmost simultanoouslv with the appearance of Mr. Edklns*s 
recent work on Chiftae Place in Phuohijy, which has already 
been noticed in these columns, a treatise covering precisely the 
same ground reaches us from a diireront quarter ; and the fact 
may bo hailed os a welcome token, not only of the growing 
interest which Chinese studies now inspire, out also of a wide 
addition to the area of knowledge accomplished within the lost 
few years. Dr. Gustave Scblegel, wlio holds the post of Chineao 
interpreter to tho Dutch Government in its East Indian possea- 
sionik is Alreadv favourably known as a Sinologue through the 
translations ana opxuioula on Chinese subjects which have issued 
fVom his pen ; and in the treatiso now beiore us ho has sought, by 
following the rigorous methods of the German school of philology, 
unhappify too much neglected in bis predecessor's work, to 
trace the affinities between the Chinese and Aryan root-sounds, 
which, like Mr. Edkins, he is convinced may vet bo olucidatodL 
The study of this problem, obscure though its details may be, and 
faint os are the indications that can safely be relied upon, has 
nevertheless its favourable side for the scholar and philologist. 
If rile Chinese lan^o^ has suffered through being arrested in its 
natural course of devolopment, as Ildinusat has suggested, through 
the premature formatiun of an ideographic method of writing, it 
is not the less true that we owe to this fact tho prefwrvation of 
primitive forms of speech in a degree unequalled risewhero. To 
the same oiroumstance is due the maintenance of a system of tran- 
eoribin^ sounds which perpetuates, and in roan^ cases explains, 
the ongin of ancient pronunciations; so that in Chinese the 
philolomt finds patent to his eye those archaic peculiarities 
which ui almost all other languages he is compelled to use serious 
efforts to recover. The monosyllabic character of Chinese, so far 
from constituting an element of an irreconcilable diversity with 
the Aryan family of languages, is now seen to offer special in- 
ducements for investigatiou by the comparative philologist^ since 
the piimerily similar nature of languages such os Sanskrit and 
Hebrew has become more fully ascertained ; and to this task Dr. 
Scblegel has a||>lied himself, under the light afforded by the in- 
itruotiTe laj^rs of Pott, Curtius, Bopp, Benfey, and the more 
recent, 43 dfitinfmtiil writeie. In bis preface, dated Batavia, Juno 
187k', Dr. Scblegel notices the recent publication of Mr. Edkins s 
work, the lack of scientific method and information displayed in 
whi(^ he deplores in terms similar to those which we have ourselves 
heretofore employed ; and it is only fair to tho Dutch scholar to 
ol^rve that he snows himself perhaps strongest in precisely those 
qualifications in which our countryman is deficient. Quoting as 
tne motto of his work Welcker's saying, that succession of 
analogies gives force to conviction, lust as lengthening the lover 
adds power to mechanical effort,” Dr. Schlegm seeks to connect 
the monosyllabic root-sounds of Chinese with the corresponding 
Sanskrit roots and tbeir acknowledged affinities. Amid much that 
we must hesitate to admit as satisfactorily proved, a considerable 
number of new and striking analogies are undouoted^y brought 
forward in the prosecution of this task. The simplest concrete 
forms are naturwy those to which we look os having been the* 
first to become distingaished by appropriate sounds ; aud, onoma- 
topoeia apart it is among these that radical affinities may the most 
auccessfaUv oe looked for. Thus, to take a few ezampIesL Mr, 
fiohlegel observes that in OhiuM 

the gseerip same for Um hona is ma, and that of themaielikewiseaia [but 
tlM mlioal • fomide *' libido the priraaiy oluifacter]. In the 
itekfkialsM the hom II called M or M. In Japan it Is called anna, in the 


•• Raeinu pHmmM dame k$ 

^ * iSTfo ^ Schkgil, 


An analogy which is perhaps more obvious than the foregoing is 
discovered fur the first time between the designation peA, pro- 
nounced in archaic Chinese fmkfpok, or ;>tk, denoting the cypress 
or emifei'ct in geuernl, and the Greek irivo^ (pious), and its affi- 
nities, the German Jichte, Lithuanian putsis, &c., for which, as 
Gurtius baa oWrved, a root ptik must be presupposed, although 
none has yet been brought forward iu Sanskrit 

Leaving this elementary branch of his subject, we'^find Dr. 
Schlejgel m his third chiiptcr, under the hooding Semasiology, or 
AffinUy of Ideas,” displaying a high degree of acuteness, combined 
with original research, iu the comparison of signiiications as well 
as of sounds in Chinese and Aryan roots. In tliis task he is aided 
materially by that quality of the Chinese lai^tago upon which 
we have already dwelt — viz., the mctorial or ideographic form of 
the written character. Not aluuo have the sounds of its primitive 
proDuneintion been preserved, but an index to tbeir meaning has 
in a still greater degree been retained, a result which merely 
phonetic writing can obviously not afford. To this clue Dr. 
ochlegel resorts as a means of tracing the early identity of ufoizs 
which led, as he contends, to the formulating of roots that appear 
alike In the Chinese and Aryan tongues. To use bis own expres- 
sion, ho 

seekti to rediscover in a multitado of roots tho primitive and derivative aig- 
niflrations that have bccoiuo deveioped lyoin Uiis fandameotol idea, whi^ 
vriJi be tho best means of convincing men of science with respect to the 
kinship between Chinese end tho Aryan languages.— P. 55. 

Having in view tho object thus defined, a great number of 
Chinese sounds, such as hap, hap, bak, mtU, pan, itU, foe., are ex- 
amined and connected by a more or leas plausible chain of reason- 
ing with Sanskrit roots and their acknowledged derivatives. It 
would be impossiblo without a free use of Uie Chinese written 
character, which unhappily has not yot become numbered among 
the resources of European typography, to do justice in quotations 
to Dr. Schlegers elaborate treatment of this branch of his subject ; 
butVe may call attention to what is perhaps its most important 
section, involving as it does a novel and well-supported theory 
connseting the term Arpa itself with one of the most ancient de- 
simanons applied to themselves by tho Chinese race. Every 
Smologuo is aware of the difficulties which surround the in- 
terprefotion of the word fi, or phrase &s the U peode, 

occurring in some of the most ancient portions of the Snoo 
King,' or Book of History, to which an antiquity equal at 
least to that of the earliest portions of the Vedas can with 
certainty be attributed. Native commentators have acknow- 
ledged tbeir inability to recover the primoiy meaning of this 
term, and iu apparent despair the signification black has been 
attributed to it Hence the expression ** black-haired race *’ 
has become arbitrarily adopted as the rendering of the phrase 
fi-mm, but this interpretation has always been admitted aa 0^ to 
much doubt. It is well known that an etymologiori connexion 
exists between the character li and the idea of agncultiaml labour 
fas indicated by its component parts), and in more than one narive 
metionary its identity with a character having the eome eound 
and the meaning ** to plough” is actually pointed out At the 
conclusion of 'an exhaustive process cf oomparisofi^ in wUeL fot 
the reason assigned above, we are unaUe to kOiOfw him in ^ese 
oolumns, Dr. Scblegel sui|i8 up with the dedanilion of lils£&- 
vietion that 

the eharaotsr li iuH-mun skouM be translated oa ** the ahmghiiig peoidek” 
end net as ** tho hiack*haiiid .fluss”(— a sBioiilBgleis derignaftipa, mMMul 

the yoUow ream ef AsU have Usrii kidr, airi tlw Chbeieesttld net psmihty 

heve given thomaelves tfais name by way of dlilinetfen lireai other jms la* 
hsM^Obine, with hair of a mSmi oeloiir^eeBistt aadl,S|||^^ 

Ar^ra, we find that the Chinees wm was 
f^ahbomik hsTinff jinr if mlhenf en As 
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abtiiietian tnm flietr iMmtd «i4 pMtml ii«iglklioQct of tbo tIitiMr or ' 
SeytMe 163. 

la mipport of ihif oofbl mi iatmituig Hhmj Br. Sdd«((ol 
looiild link oli Xodp^uropMUi words wliipli designate the plo^h 
and it! qaea, and niiich oontoln the foot er» er. or. ir^ with the 
Sanskrit ri or aignUying ^ to out of hort^ This he identiOes 
with ^e Ghioeae loot h‘, sharp, gioimd to a point, whence are 
derirjiilHhe con^imda also proi^uneed U with the riffnlficatiim 
<0 plM^k, Aa from this basis Dr. Sohlegel seeks to oeflve the 
renownea deaigiuition of our linguistic f<umathen| the ptehUiorle 
invaden of BiadastaiL If we accept this flew, we must port of 
conise, howerer reluotantlj, with the meaning hithorto attributed 
to the loot ri in Arya ; and while ceasing to call the Chinese 
** the black-haired race/’ it would be no longer possible to beliero 
that the Aijona gaTs themselves the title of the ** exalted ” or 

noble’* ^ple. Few points in philology indeed have been 
more atrenoously debated than this ; and the striking etymological 
reasons asingned by Dr. Sohlegel for bis Tersion of title /^nim 
are worthy of full consideration by Sanskrit ta well as by Chinese 
sobolaiSr 

WhUe recotfnidng with approbatioa the sclentifio method pur- 
sued by ih, Scbltfgel, and the extensive research he has brought 
to bear in the treatment of his subject, we would nevertheless not 
withhold our opinion that the time baa scarcol v yet arrived for 
the exprearion of. authoritative views on the subject of Chinese 
radical sounds. The course of study most creditably introduced 
by Mr. F rikina (apart from the mere theories enunciated in his 
late production), with the object of tracing and fixing synthetically 
the ancient forms of pronunciation, requires to bo carried greatly 
farther before we can feel sure that the necessary foundation for 
constructive work hoe l^eii safely laid. Chinese literature is by 
so means deficient in writings of an arcbmological character ; and 
the language has even its philologists, whose labours, although 
cramped within the narrow circle of exclusively national research, 
have been justly compared with the undertakings of men such os 
Bopp and Uriaim. Twan Ta-ling and other native otymoiogists 
wiU render important services to the successors of Messrs. Edkitis 
and SeUegel, whilst at the same time the gradual growth of the 
Chinese written character, with iU numberless ideographic 
changes and phonetic transitions, remains to bo studied and chUsi- 
fiod before we can hope to possess that degree of certainty in our 
proniifises without which comparative philology becomes a snare 
indeed, ^ually needful is it that the Chinese dictionaries 
be resorted to for accurate knowledge of tlie origin whence 
individual words are bistoricoJly derived. This necessary in- 
formation they supply in a remarkable degree, notwithstanding 
which it has been strangelv neglected by writers for whom it 
is of the firat importance. Ilundreds of Chinese characters, ospe- 
cially the names of concrete objects, owe their existence in the 
language to tlie fancy of this or that poet or translator, upon 
whom the exigencies of rhyme or tone, or phonetic diiBculties 
connect^ with the task of rendering the Sanskrit and Pali 
records of Buddhism into Chinese, imposed at difi'erent periods 
the necessity of inventing some special written symbol. Tho 
Buddhist translatioos of the llan and T’ang dymwties notoriously 
swarm with characters of this description, partly ideographic and 
partly phonetic, and unless great cure be exercised the com- 
parative philologist may be led into basing upon one of these 
modem innovations theories which only the unquestionable 
antiquity of word and sound could justify. Another branch of 
study which still remains to be more actively pursued is that 
of me archaic forms of pronundstion still lingering in tho 
spoken dialects of modem China. Dr. Scblege],bns made great 
of tho existing dialect, or rather language, of Amoy, which 
is known to exhibit close coincidences with a voiy ancient form of 
Chinese pronunciation, and of which ho is, we believe, a pro- 
fident speaker ; whilst Mr. Edkins, on the other baud, has use- 
follf explored the peculiarities of many of the dialects of Central 
Ghina. I'be labour of a lifetime might yet, however, be bestowed 
upon this dmitment of inquiry. The languages spoken at dialectic 
oenit^ Bum os Canton, Amoy, Foochow, and Sbaoghai, all of 
which present notable difierences in essential points, such os 
initial and final sounds, the modification of vowels, See., have 
indeed been examined with care, and to some extent compared 
and clossifled $ but all that has been done os yet in this respect 
is trifling beside the labours which philology still requires. In 
some of tho m^r local dialecU of Kwanjj^ng alone, archaic 
pecoUaritles may he found in full vigour which Live already dis- 
appeomd from the Canton dialect” or recognlaed provincial 
ImguBgB, This has alone been utilised thus for in tho work of 
phiimogi^ analysis, but, archaic ns its pronundatlon is in com- 
porioon with the ioogoage spoken m Noithem Chino, it 
m lew in hamumy with the ancient sounds than sevend 
of the dhdoets^ scarcely Jaiown to Europew, which still occupy 
huge traeti of eountiy In the provinces of Kwaogtuog 
and Kwongri. Thu% lor instance, the Caotoowe fo is repre- 
aeoted in a dialect spoken at no great distance from the 
liovittClal eopltol by the sound ’/IM, where the ancient oonaonantai 
M^ng ia clei^y pmeerved in full force ; frbibt, in like maimen 
ihd initial M and fr of modem Oontoneie (as in ckon and Iski) 
mrepmsutadinthemore tenadoua local dialect 1^ the f of tho 
andaot Ohiaana We canadt enr |t» lecommemliag thla field of 
ebrfylnllmirtlepUontrf Chiiw m he 

no wbt that Dn ScUdl^'a scholaily and euggeetiTa wofkudB 
etiamlate leseemh ht tttieinysrtant reepect 


THR TADKS OI^CBAStSa PKUBADWi^ ^ 

mHBRB wwi a tlnia when the whole of that deputimt ^ 

X low which, TsntonifflaiTepeakliig, omyom the ^Muf^^^ 
as distinguished from tM^Sagm,*' was wpwsanlediiiUm wo« 
of letters by thafrw stories oiaoeiated in fnsm with the;ma^ 
Peroiult, and in England with the more myUiloia nam of Mo^af 
Goose. AtthepnXntday,whentlmpoptt)art^ 
are compared with each other, and the work of comporiw wee a 
course parallel to that of modern philology, we find a GlndewUa' 
and a Blue Bwrd la various ages and oountnes, and, in the syej w 
studious inquirors, the myths that eolivened tho nursery lose theif 
definite outline amid the crowd of similar phenomena. Every 
Qermsn sasonf who publishes his volumes of •*Volksmiirolwn 
appends to each tele an elaborate note which tolls bow something 
sailor has been mode known in the first instance by the Biothwi 
Grimm, tho patrisrehs of this species of investigatiou, and of^ 
words by the host of collectors who severally direct their atUmti^ 
to the old-world utUronces of the Teutomo, Slavonic^ or Liatui 
nations. 

I Nevertheless, in the popular mind the tales of PonrauU hold a 
! place which oompletely separates thorn from other embodlmanta 
! of fairy mythology, even from tho rirobiiwi A’i^pdts, which were first 
; rendered fiimiliar in Europe by his countryman and contemporary, 
i Antoino Galland. Indeed, with tho exception of ** Aladdin, the 
“ Forty Thieves,'* and porhstwi “ Sindbad,” we are inclined to think 
that tho storiee related by Bchoherasade are known only to the mow 
literary soctiou of tho juvenile public* As for the tales of the 
Countess d’Aulnoy, although Mr. J. U. Ploncbd, both by i^editiug 
them and by reproducing tiiom on tho stage, has, with missionary 
real, endeavoured to render thorn universally familiar, they may 
bo ulassed nniong tho podoutrios of childhood. But crass must be 
the ignoranco of that urchin who, having attained the advonoed 
age often years, has never heard of “ Cinderella,” or of •* Little Bed 
lUdingllood”— tho “ Oondrillon” and tho “ Petit Chaperon rouge" 
of Charles Perrault. It is iiouble too that these and other stories 
in tho same coUectiou are assooiated with no norticular cos- 
tume. All who have road the “Forty Thieves” figure to them- 
selves All Ihiba as a man with a turban, and Aladdin os « 
oamin of China. They wore foreigners ; they were of the East, 
Oriental. But who save an archmologist would over inquire 
after the country which gave birth to Cinderella, or the 
particular wood which nurtured Bod Biding Hood's destroyer P In 
the popular imagiimtion, tho small-footed young lady who rode 
to the ball in a transformed pumpkin is certainly not Asiatic; a 
Oindorella presented on tho stage with Turkish trousers would 
provuko the wrath of critical juveniles. But all the kingdoms, 
duchies, and republics of Europe are open to her for the clioice 
of a birthplace, and if she will only avoid the high-woistod 
fashion of our Begency, she may go to what Court she will for 

her parure dc M, , 

Tho tales of Charles Perrault are ton in number— namely, " J-o 
Petit Chaperon rouge,” “ Los Fdes,” “ La Barbs blous,” “ La 
Ikdie au ifois dormant,” “ Lo Chat botfd,” “ Ceiidrillon,” “ Biquet 


Cinder* tiit," 
Thumb” {not “Tom 
Thumb”), and “The Dijncrcet I'nnce*..'’ To tbeeo talni, wbicb 
ere added ia the edition before us thiaa in verse, 


“ lliquot with the Tuft," “ I l‘>p o’ my 


are in proso, are added in the e<lition before us thma In vsrsw, a 
rhymed “ Pesii d’Aiie,” tho story of tho patient Griselda, and the 
fable of the “ Throe Wishi's,” once rendered so needlasaljrindacant 
by Matthew Prior. The two latter stories, we need scarcely remark, 
have nothing in common with the rest, but are mewJy introduced 
into the volume as works by the same writer. Moreover, we read 
in on introductory “analyse” that “ I/Adrolte Prmoesso ” did 
not appear in the earliest edition of the talei^ and ia therefore of 
doubUul nutbcnticiiy. Intrinslo evidence favours this doubt, 
inasmuch ns the tale in question w^ems much mow akin to the 
school of D'AuliJoy than to the typical Ules by wliich tlfr name 
of Perrault is immortalized. , , , 

We use the word “ typical ” advisedly ; for though Perrault ha<l 
nothing to do with the origin of the tales, there is 00 doubt tlmt 
lie selecUMl tho very storifs which more than any others are to 
be found among the folk-lore of the most diverse nations— 
stories which may serve os centres round which numbers of 
kindred but Ic^ss familiar narratives may be conveniently grouped. 
One feels, ind«ed, curious to know whence Perrault immediately 
derived the subjects w'hich, notwithstanding a little French /^sj- 
he treated with such severe simplicity. That their origin is 
extremely remote everybody who has bestowed any thought upon 
tlie matter is perfectly aware. But what was the exact bridge by 
which they reached the mind of the Aeodeniidau who in 169? 
gave them to a world that received them os something SnOwir 
new f That they were regarded by the contemporaries Of Ferrauit 
os the fruits 01 bis own imagination is evident enough. Ill the 
edition before tis, which is obviously intended to be erudite to a 
certain extend— an improveinent on those wbidi hove gone before 
It— the conviction is clearly implied that Perrault was a sort of 
MBtm, A moral instructor who devked pleasing stories for the 
Af youth. As for " Bop 0' my Thumb," it answers the 
double purpose of burieuMling the Greek mytbol^ end 
teetUM admoaiti oti. TBie ingmaous urchin who contnvoi ny 

‘W ^ ♦ jSa Faria, I7yr» 
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a happx «tMtaff«m to foeilitete the e^iw of Uttmelf and hie 
brothers from the forest is a pleasant caricattire of Ajriadne ; and 
the adfontum ^th the Ogre roprodtioe tliosa of Odysseus with 
Folpdiemus. Let it not be imagined fbat this view darkly 
shadows forth the now recerfed opinion that there is a eonnexioii 
between injth and ^^bl^chon/’ not to be out off boundaries in 
space or time, and that piossibly the Odysseos of intern Eiirr)pe 
may figure as e “ IWumlmn ** in the North. Nothing of the kind. 
Iho editor grav.oly suspects that P^ult took the Odyssey into 
his hand, and imitated some of the inddents in a comic way, just 
as Mr. H. J. Byron or Mr. F. C. Hurnand burlesques a liienotu 
talOi play, or novel. This, however, is merely an hypothesis 
which we are not required to accept; of the oaruoslness of Pei*rault 
as a moral teacher when ho wrote ^ Le Petit Poucet ’* there is no 
doubt :•*- 

LMuteur vent quo fli^i cofsnts (inf*hent qn*a tout ftflrn, arec do rtsiprit, do 
cours^o, dt do la prudonre, oti pout dch/ipj^r k la ni^o.han<*f^U^ iIgii liomnit^; 
et la conduito Uu Pot It Poucot anti loi uri oxomplo d'autant plus cnpablo do 
ks instmire, qu’il est pins 4 lour p»rtdt% La nielllouro rnnuitiro do foriuer 
la JcuiiOMo ost do lul donner, pour aiusi dire, do grander iddes, avoc do potiu 
meyena 

This Is somewhat tall talk, but the opinion as to Porniuli's 
intention is not without foundation. Ilo wislicd to apjK^ar as an 
ethical instructor; but far from inventing stories for a moral end, 
he found stories ready mode to his hand, as everybody now is sure 
to perceive, though this was the very fact that escaped the notice 
of nis oontempornries ; and having written them down in a pleasing, 
simple stylo, appended to each a short “ mornlitd ** m verse. 
Tolling fanciful tales for their own sake after tbo foMhiori which 
we £nd in the collection of the Grimms and their followers, with- 
out a thought of touching or t^niching nnybndv, was not after 
the manner prevalent under the reign of Louis X IV. Permuit's 
great enemy, Boileau, would have been uttmly amazed at the 
opinion of any one who might have predicted that the examination 
ox such puerile trivialities would one day occupy the time of the 
mravest arcbmologistH, and Ids surprise would have been shared by 
I’erraolt himself. The only ancients recognized by scludiirly men 
of letters in the early part of the eighteenth century were the 
Greeks and Homans, and Perrault, though he must have been 
conscious that he had picked up his stories somowhoro, could nut 
have believed that ho, tiie douguty champion of the moderns agmnst 
the ancients, would ohiotly bo romemborod os the roprest^nlalive 
of an antiquity of which hu had never heard. Thero must ha 
some excuBO for the publication of his nonsense, and tliat was tho 
use which it might be mads of it to instil wholesomo doctrine 
Into the young mind. This is tho tiwraliU ho attaches to Lo 
Petit Poucet ” 

Oq ne point iravolr bonucoup d'enfants 

Qusnd ils Aoiit tons beunx, l>fen fails et hlcii granthi 
Kt d*ua oxtdrlour qul iiriilo i 
MhI8 ti Tun d’eux cst fiiiblo, on ne dit mot } 

On le mdprise, on 1 c roille, on Ic pille ; 

Qiiolquefoi^ oepoiidiint, c'ost re (totit marmot 
Qui furs lo Imiibc'ur de toute In iaiuUlu. 

The aphorism that a sharp puny child may prove bettor than an 
athletic blockhead is not very profound ; but at all events tho in- 
* 4 ^erent verses served to float Hop o* my Thumb ” respectably 
min good society. 

The title, TaicM of Mother Oooh^ which in England has been 

E lveu to the Con/es do PemittUf does not emanate from ourselves, 
ut may bo traced to the P'rench. llis book was adorned with 
a frontispiece representing an old woman tolling the stories 
to three children of ditVerent ages, and over her was n frame, 
inscribed with tho words Contes do ma ini>re rOie." This 
mother seems to have madu lierself known early in one of tho 
old French ** fabliaux " 09 a veritable gooso-motber, who told 
am using narrati ves^tg dicy'gosli ngs. 

In his own time Charles Perrault was chiefly celebrated as tho 
persistent tmta^nist of Boileau in tlie great battle fought among 
uteraiy Prenobmen towards tho end of the seventeonlh century 
as ^«S|be obmpnraiivo merits of the ancients and tho modems. 

youngest nrother of Claude Perrault, a physician of repute, 
who afterwards became noted os an nn^hitect and a translator of 
Vitruvins, OharW born at Paris in 1613, was honoured at an 
oarly age with the patronage of Colmrt, and was appointed 
<< Conmlour-GdmSral dee Butiments.’’ His influence with tho 
Minister was employed for the benotit of art and artists ; he bad 
much to do with "the foundation of the Academy of Pointing, 
Soolpture^ and Architecture, and to him tiio Acadtlmio 
Frangaise was indebted for a residence in the Louvre. On tho 
death of Colbert he devoted himself exclusively to literature, 
and the controversy in which ho was afterwards engaged 
began with a poem in which he sang the glories of Louis Alv., 
and which ne entitled ^ Le Si^clo do Louis le Grand.” 
The worshippers of the ancients found in this poem an 
unwarraiited depreciation of all other illustrious age^ and 
Perrault inoreased their hostility by a JhtrmUih dee AwjSme et dee 
Modemei, the publication of which oontiniied from 1688 to 1696, | 
and in wUoh no ranked above Homer, not only the best modem ; 
Wtitera, bet also Scud^ty and Cbapelaln. Hacine and Boileau, j 
who bad been very sllghtmgly treated in the Parall&le,” felt | 
dhemclfes persomOly aggrieved; but, in the first instance, the 
fisnnsr Mktetited himself with a couplet, the latter witii an eid* 
against the offender, when BoHeau poblished nia 
" SdWbMBS** Ob Longinus, and Perrault answers them, the 
but in time both parties found that 


thev exposed themselves So tim SUfoafo of She oobude public^ 
and thro^h the intercession of jfileiids peace Wm at lam con- 
dndod. The last aerioiis oeonpatlcai of Ohartes Peinmlt seems to 
have been the composition of a series of panegyrlceoa the great 
men of the oighteentii century, whieh was completed in 1700, in 
two folio volumes, msgnifloentfy illustrated wstn poctraitA Even 
this apparently hminless work was the source of a riight ogofifot. 
Among the great men who were the snlriects of 
hiet(friaue 9 , Perrault had placed the worid^famed Janssnasts, 
Araauld and Pascal, but through the influence x>f the Jesuits, 
those, by order of tho Court, were excluded. However, the 
passage of Tacitus which declares now Brutus and Cassius tiione 
pre-eminont through the absence of their images was cited on the 
occasion, and the two Jonsenists wore rosto^ to their nidhes, 
Perrault died generally respected in the year I7l 3« 

The talcs, as we have said, were first publlHned in €697, about 
the time when the Parallisle” which made such on important 
figure in the literary controversy was just completed. They ware 
dedicated to Mademoiselle, and so little pride did the autbet 
take in them that ho presented them us the work of Pemnlt 
d*Arnionc«-‘au, bis own son, who was a mere boy. Yet, without 
the ** Contes,'* what would have become of the name of Chacles 
l\}rrault P 


LORD RAVEKSWORTIl'S VIR(;iL.* 

B y a mild application of the co-operative principle another me- 
morable translation of Virgil s epic nos been begun and 
finished. ( )ur readers will remember that tho iirst half, undertaken 
by Mr. Hickords, was reviewed a year or more ago in these pagm. 
It seems from Lord Haveusworth’s profiice that, after perusing 
Mr. Itickards's version of the Second Book, which might fairly be 
taken as the best trial-ground of merit for intending trauslafora 
of Virgil, be was stimulated to proffer aid in bringing the work 
to a conclusion ; and the result lies before us in a version of tlm 
second half of tho yEneid, all of which, except the fifloTMlii 
Book, tiio work of Mr. Rickards, is duo to l.iord llavensworfSris 
scholarly and ^ocoful muse. It is a part of his own mf)dks|j|r7 
it is incieod almost a necessary consequence of partnership m 
translation, that he should esteem his friend's version more perfect 
than it has been judged by loss partial critics. Nor is it un- 
natural that the taste which accepts, os Lord Ravensworth doee^ 
Mr. Rickards s version as approximately perfect in spirit, fidelity, 
and elegance, should copy tho same model in some iustancea 
almost a fault. Truth bids us say of both halves of the work 
that whilst it presents Virgil's iEneid m a readable form for the 
sofa and the lounge, ueithcir the first instalment nor the sequel 
strikes us as likely to satisfy that test of a good translation, attrac- 
tiveness as a composition that may be read aloud ; and this partly 
because of the metre chosen, and portly from an inhorout deioct of 
life and spirit in tbo stylo of the translators. Doubtless it may 
be said that to those who are wedded to Couington's octosyllables 
no other metre eiui sooni tolerable ; but we are fortiuiotely able to 
rebut this impeachment, and to rest, if need be, tho whole case 
upon tho excellent prose version which Mr. Conlngton's literary 
executors have just put forth. Without giving in our adhesion to 
a growing theory that versions of cla.ssic poets in a sort of 
poetic prose are the nearest possible realization of the poetry of 
Greece and Homo, we may at all events point to Professor Oon- 
iugtun's pro.se version as giving to an English reader a far livelier, 
finer, gnu more faithful transcript of VirgH's epic than has been 
presented by Mr. Hickords and Lord luivenswurth ; whilst the 
deside^tum which we miss in the prose version, a system of rhyme 
which keeps away tedium from reailers and listeners, is supplied, 
to oiu> fhiniring (and, to judge from Professor H. Smith's profoce 
to Ooningtou’s Miscellaneous Works, the public is of the same 
mind), by the Scottian flow of tho eight-syllablo ballad metre, 
with its pocasional obanges and variations. 

Thus it is that, compared with either of Mr. Conlngton's ver- 
sions, tbd English /Eneid of Mr. Hickards and Lord Kavensworth 
can hardly be reckoned a success. On the other hand, it may en- 
courage the latter, if ea cum '•qmdoe eoUicitat^ to be assured ihai 
there are passages in his Eighth Book quite tit to hold their own 
against any chosen passages of the Second Book as rendered by 
Mr. Rickards. Evander's parting with bis son Pallas breathes fat 
this English transcript very much of the rare nathos of the ori- 
ginal: and a famous bit of description that follows (viii. (9*2*6) 
will ne found to have mot its just equivalent in Lord Kavens- 
worth's version, as follows 

Matrons on^be walls 

Stand trembling, and with moL<»t«ned eyes pnnue 
The whlriing ciaod of dust and flashing s^ieari. 

Onward the sqfuutron rides thieagb bnia’ iwl braise^ 

Marsball'd in ofder, and the heavy tiesd 
Of prancing ehatgen shakei thsmoiikievisg ground* 

Agab, In the dsscription of that portion of the wovkmandhip of 
Tdoan’s shield which ralates to Oiea|Nitn, Lord tUvenswf^ tea 
wrought weU and in^ a way worthy o€ hia maater (ilEo. iul 

toad rings lteBgypltei slitr«m whew 
Undanalsd to tim iMit sKlMim her 
ifor aero Ito oM ffati told MM te 

Ite^fiMsd temifa wto til nna^ 

^ ' 


Ten^bylioid Ravensifortto 
vroodfatessi 1870. 
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ifaM'tlw«i({l>ilwb«ttbdte 
aiW«^.lnMk«Mll> Ot 
Hww iK «d 49 l» 4 fc vMto mU 

DiKmigiCiU0f^tliui ihiu^ «ikI Imp 

AtiitUk Apaita la: tlui cUmuI* am mmi 

JbeiuUiM hlf !»« t tlmifi% |«mir«tridtfiB, dH 
Tin’ K(( 3 PptlaB «iul tlM Jadifta houMi «ih1 aM 
TlMfa«f«i of Avail uhI StfwMM tKMdM 
Tnmblod oail iunied io flight ; tbe Quocn iavolEoi, 
Tho tirlndt with cablo toowa apd MiUii ttiifurl'd, 

Hor pole umI utrieken with the foar of death 
HAd Vtileta iMiated l>v the tide Imtcm beck. 

When niori^ Nile his hosom openwt wide 
And vidiNd Uio seatKer’d arDumeat to seek 
toetj and rcAtge iu bis reedy stream. 


IVlM^'ittu^epiddSgttkyiilMuttha^ linea which of itaolf oommendt 
thm to noUdo^ obd^ wheo we compare them with the oHgit^ 
Matty aigns ehow a careful study of the cimimeotaiors^ mid due mus 
to repreaeiit the veiy mind of Virgil. If in the third verse Lord 
XUvenaworth ignores the epithet geminos/* which Coningt^uii in 
both his translations, is careful to preserve, it is to be said in ex* 
tenuation that Virgil’s allusiati is ambiguous and obscure, and that 
the accident of the snakee being twain, or twin-bom, has no 
other importance than to give precision to an emblomatio picture. 
The closing lines represent to a nicety ivU the thought of the 
poet. In truth, we are disposed to think that Loid Ravens- 
worth, perhaps oven be}H)nd his collimguo, has succeeded in 
making clank verse subserve the level narrative and descriptive 
possoges of the original ; and it is not his fault that he cannot tuako 
it rise to the high argument of haitle-flolds and fierce encounters of 
word or deed. Herein Ijord Derby, whom he (quotes with reverence, 
was able in a gr»>at measure to surmount an inherent diiHculty by 
an oxooUeat diMic'e and concatenatiou of worda and diction. 

In the Ninth Kouk, which is dear ti scholars as oontainiiig the 
epiaode of Nisus and Euryalus, we miss in I^ord liaveusworth's 
copy the fire and life of the original. Not so with Conington, to 
W&>m not only his better metre, but also his long and intimate 
perception of his author's nicety of moaning, gives an immense 
advantage. One almost laughs to find the words wliich we 
italicize in the hasty address of Nisus to his comrade— 


Euryalo, audondum dextrft ; mine ipsa vseat res. 
Hoc iUr ml (ix. 310-1) — 

turned into a molodramatio aphorism : — 

By bravery alone 
The rood of safety lies ; 


ag if meant ^^by daring deeds and intrepid action, and 

not simplT the rough and ready way through the foe which the 
bravo Nisus pointed out to his comrade with his forefinger. 
Conington in his prose verrion translates it Here lies our way ; 
and in his verse he renders the words ** ilnre pass we.'’ Though 
the point is a sxuaII one, it is remarkahlo how much more eficctive 
Uthe literal than the more subtle interpretation, which no weight 
of oommentators, even if they were unauiinous iu support of it, 
would sialfice to recommend to a poetic mind. < )r let us take the 
egoniied ciw of Nisus when be finds his y filing companion in 
extreme pent, and can no longer bnmk to lie in ouibusii and not 
draw on Iiimself Uie Uutuliau onslaught : — 

Me, tiiM. adfliim, quimd ; in me r«mv«riito frrniin, 

O Biituli ! mea Aaaaouintat nihil i*tie use aui'Ofi, 
pniiiir ; cwlum hoc «t vonaritt Midern U»tor i 
Tantum iafvlipem niiuium dUi^xit umicuni. — lx, 4x7-30. 


To give the true conspectus ” of tliis piuwage at once, we need 
hut quote Conington’s prose ^^Mo,iuef bthold the doer! make 
me your mark, O Hutulians ( mine is all the hUine I He had 
no heartu no hand for such deeds; this beawoa, these stars know 
that it is true ! it was but that he loved his unhappy frieud too 
well I ” In vme the late Professor of l^aUn is atmosi as faithful 
gain pieee:-*- 

Ma, gnUty nus, make in« ymir aim, 

O Htttukis, mine is all tiu; biiuiw i 
Ho did no Wfong, nor oVr could do. 

Thai sky, these itars, atU'wt 'tin true 
Love for ma friend too freely shown, 

Tbit wss hU crime, and ihU alone 1 

Lord Raveneworth has misinteipretcd the last line in taking it to 
be the author's gloss upon the words of Nisus, and not, as Coning- 
ton mWf a. part of 'those words, and, like the rest of them, an 
esonse and deprecation of vengeance for Euiyalus. He trana- 


M’Me, mo ! Lo I am horoi the fraud was mine t 
*Gs&i>oi mo dfaroot your swords, O kumit t 
Hsooukliieihadhsdsnidl Ho Hsavsu above 
Be ihoa my witasss, sod/e coiiMcIStti •csmt" 
9f iovm| he sU too wdl his hoplom fritod. 


blependsolljri however^ of the final error, the broken aUenmoee 
IhMfoMeeding strike us eelras efibctually realized in this 
ftni inllm cenas vecaione we have qjueted. 

Lmd BimeimiiwsA'aueeolblMiht^ not oommend H as 

fit ■ypfw fottiifwhMmf , 1| he bee checked the tea- 

dittflgttppeaiifiiMaae which wnt iittfnted to hie ttimiiUrioiu fifrun 
jHjani^llfo heir stttldelrtiie freer Imsttie of the meeetire which he 
ttdifielhniklfA IBihttidA imd vvhtehhe ha nd to i^ eo fim se rhythm 
inaA wM glie# M. enwm of mmm 

lihii^h dimforff ttfo ehasmiee cC hk vsnaloo ae nwhole*. We do 

imteeelSsSi m utoly vffol ^ 

Wkkii mim ^ Vmma thiowe late het 


pri^ te Tntriui when ehe mahe of hit dtVMt;p te mMIM 
wmnmmk^ The mietiem of ro Qiai^ wOw kteW hw 
model wife when die had aoythibg to gitai eadeeOmBgfnn 
re pmeente her aepleai^iig her auppliifot poehtf^ 

l^w m Omm Imom I siest mvoie-^ 

» toedi which In the traaelntiott helbra us le 

nbeent. In same book the essential epllihcit s)p«rfe ft igttoiil 

in T. $23:— ** Ni signiutt cmle Oythemia dedlsset specte 9 ^^ 

TUI Voous from the sky greolslaoil ssasht. 

The epithet hers omitted is n great deal more then half tee 
battle. ^ It was thunder iu a cloudleM sky,** says Mn Oonini^ 
in bis coramontary, which constituted the eign.^* In the laHer 
part of the Ninth Book we have noted three or four omlsaione 
of more or less gravity in the space of some forty lines. No sort 
of oqui valent is given for randanis’s taunt to Tuinus 7 $ 9 )^ 
'^Castra ini mica vides: nulla hiuc exlre potestaa” And when 
a Utile further on, Tumus tells his opponent that, though hia 
lance has mitoMKi its mark, his sword and the band that Srlslde 
it shall not fful, it is disappointing to find the words which eon* 
stituto the gist of the psss^ slumd oveti if indeed not entliely 
unrecognized i — 

At non hiH: trlum, in«a quod vi dextsra v*rs«t« 

Kfitigica ; nrftMF enim in nto mi/iMrh asefor,**. 74 y« 4 . 

Bill think not, Ixmaiar, to wcapo the sword 
WieUlod by this right hand, now not in omn t 

The point and force of it oHctor hero must be gathered IVooi the 
context. I'bo spunker means that this time no goddess can tom 
aside a blow on which his whole strength is ooneentrated. 
Coni ngton's prose ex plilins it exactly— namely, ^Mie from whom 
wound and weapon Ciimo is too strong for that i*.e. for a balfrblow. 
In an addrens cd' Muestheus, a little further on, Intended to rsfo 
the Trojans against the enclosed wild beast, Turnus, wUois ettSo(* 
ing such feats of valour even in his trap as it were, l«ord Havepte 
worth strangely omits thu KngHsh for the important words of his 
appeal, which we mnpUaaixo by italics 

I'nuN hoinu, ft t«rsrri«« o ertwa, undiqtu taolmo 
Atjgrribui, tautas atnures iwpune tNur uruen 
Kalduril? 

And riiall one man 

8 och nUugliUtr pta-iHttrats alono, uad Mnd 
Mo ninny vicCimit to tho fiksdsH below ? fis. 

Ws could accumulate like instances, and could add to thorn sirom 
of tsetc, such ns whore the oaks which ttibiimi vcrtice mUani are 
said ** to seem to brush tho sky,” and again where a fugirivo 
warrior, of whom Virgil says that inter et arms fugd mures 
tenet” (ix, 557), ft represented 

JMyiny in baity flight along tbs wait 
Coiiainly in this lost instance Lord liavemiwortb has forgotton tea 
dignity which he admires, in common with most scholars, in Lord 
Derby's Iliad. 

Dne word more shall bo the last of fault-finding. *VVhy on 
earth should the striking periphriiaft (viii. 6x5) for Vblejm’s 
shield, ** Non ensrrahile toxiuiii," be translated as it Is in teli 
version, ** I'he shield’s inexplicttble toii ” P Of all the words teat 
are oalculateil to nuzzle in teeir nun-natural souse this is ten moit 
gmtuitously puzzling. 

It would Ui assd tbhigif versions such ssteft were Stereotyped* 
HUH, though wo have pointed out blots, we are vciy far nom 
quarntlliog with Lord Ttavenawortb’s experiment A reeUy good 
version t»f the /Knnid, even in blank vonie, would fcumlsh another 
proof that unlettered folk may enjoy the spirit of tee Vlt|;ilian 
epic, even as they enjoy Dope's version of the parting of llector 
and Audriiiijscho whenever it ft read aloud. We believe there ft 
a bettor chtuioo for heroic couplets, for Bpeoserftn sUmisi, and^ 
best of all, for ballad metres. Hut when prose veirioDS have to 
be pitted against poetio remone, somotei^ ft wrong about our 
poetical trnnalalors. Much in Lord Kavenworte’s work— notably 
the latter ludf of the last brx>k— shows that with careful revision 
and (Jiallug away of fear ns to multiplying lipos of English bft last 
half of the /Eneid might earn a pm^, which its piesont inacco- 
mcies muircely justify it in asserting, in the filet ranks of modem 
classit’al tnuMilutiou. 


THE MAID OF MKfiK.* 


A S msy he ttnsgined by those who have read Lortut Doom^ Tho 
Mmd of iiker difi'ete as widely oa p^bft from the fasbionaUe 
modern novel. It may be called an historical romance, m so fite 
as it embodies vivid pictures of remote social life hi Englaiid 
M»me niiuity years ago. It ft entineiiUy a novel of ohaiioteri 
inoMiiiuch aa tee ancimi fisherman who tells the ttory ofites hb 
chameter for our tcruitny by way of perpetual problem* fteHia 1 
tional it ft, no doubt ; but the seosatkin ft subdttad sod uHh 
ordioated ; it follows the story, as it were, rateet tettt fiSVM ft. 
In places, indeed, we tkipk of Dr* Jobnaeaft oritidM on Biv 
Obiwles Gnmdftun. Whan giving Rkrbsrdaon’e novel tee higliest 
praise, be remarked teat, if you were to road ft ter the oto/ry. vou 
would be inclined to hang younslfi Above all, Tk$ Mmd if Bkar 
beaia tee tnioea of teooj^t, of care, and of labour upon eveiy 
page, nod exeote oonescamdiaw pntftfMPe on tee part of reader, 
iflie dttriroe to appieoftte fts meiite a»d beautiee Vor teese 


• Tift JMi s/ iter. ^E,D.BIiteieoie,AiiU«e’jf-‘I^ii»I>^ 
foa^ arolfo Lendeot WififtmJ^^ tfrfo 
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night audly neiipe notice in e htvrled penudL It ie rather 
the authors wav, indeed, to empl<7 the art that haa 
learned to conceal errand to betray hii power with a atudied 
abeenee of dengn. For example; few writeri chine more in 
deacriptlon. He luee language at once preoiee and poetical. With 
a complete command of worde he has a happy gift of selection. 
It is plain enough that he iaithfally paints nature fVom the life, 
yet ho adds the touches, introduces the lights, and succeeds in re- 
producing the effects to which the ordinary observer would fail 
b giving expression. There is a hurricane which ho describes at 
len^h in his opening chapters. He describes it with extreme 
minuteness^ he does not omit a tint of the changing shies, or a 
single signiileant token of the rage of the angiy elements. It is 
heralded, accompanied, and followed by strange and ominous phe- 
nomena, and vet ho proves his power by bolding us spell-bound 
as wo seel before us all that ho describes. But more usually he 
contents himself with merely throwing in little unconsidorod bits 
of description, which convey so much that they make us covotpus 
of more. Whether this reserve be n vice or a virtue, it arises in 
great measure from the design of his book. In making an unedu- 
cated seaman and fisherman his spokesman, the author hampered 
himself in a way that taxed his talents to the utmost, while 
it denied them legitimate scope. As it is, the necessity of doing 
Ilia story justice compels the old man to step out of his natur^ 
port. He thinks ana iroeaks above his station. lie makes a just 
application of words of which wo cannot believe for a moment that 
a rude seaman can understand the meaning, and he spoils poly- 
ajUabic derivations from the Greek with perfect accuracy. He 
indulges himself in humorous allusions which should bo far ooyond 
his natural depth. Wo venture no criticism on his actions, for, 
inconsistent as they sometimes seem with his nature, wo know 
that all mankind are made up of incongruities, and old Bavid 
Llewellyn is a most original raccimen of his species. Nor ore 
we disposed greatly to blame r. Blackmore if Idewellyn is in- 
consistent. ^ If fault there is, it arises, os wo said, from the mistake 
of the original design. In fact Mr. Blackmore has pushed his 
conidentious regard for consistency to a length which in the end 
becomes somewhat monotonous. Idewullyn, in his own 
sphere, is a humourist, a cynic^ a philosopher, and a shrewd 
and caustic observer. There is often excellent humour in 
Ills remarks on men and things, in the gloss ho puts on his 
own very ambiguous morality, in his running comments on his 
own actions and the behaviour of other people. There is a 
AUlliMrfa," although subdued, brilliancy about his speech with 
which at £bnit we delight to dally. \\q are ever ou the watch 
fot some neat turd of tbought, for some quaint cotnmoui 
from an originiil point of view. We have such suiprisoa in abun- 
dance, nor does the well o! wit run dry all throimh the volumes. 
But the wit ueoessnrily smackl of the salt, until at last it bo- 

S s to pall upon us. Llewellyn throughout asserts his indivi- 
ility; no fault certainly, but undoubtedly a misfortune, for at 
last the inevitable mannerisms of the book come to detract from 
Ito unquestionable merits. Through a simple stoxy, observing 
q^luto unity of place and compassed in a single vofuino, David 
jjteelljn might have played hb part to the glorification of the 
autlot and the delifjjht of the renders. As it is, it must be 
owned that we sometimes have enough of him. Wo are wearied 
with his garrulousness. We know the tone of hb talk about 
women and their ways, and of his remarks about matters in 
general. We could wbn Mr. Blackmore had given us mare of 
some of those secondary characters which he has drawn witii rare 
vigour and discrimination. 

There b another imaccustomed feature in this novel which 
we fear wiU not tend to its popularity. In those days 
love is lord of all at the circulating libraries, yet, in doliance of 
frshion and precedent, Mr. Blackmore almost dispenses with it 
To ho sure there is one marriageable young lady who chtnishes a 
passion through the volume, but the oourso of affection runs rough 
with her all the time, and wo are only allowed at rare intervals to 
see her mnkii^ herself unhappy in the society of her lover ; while 
the Maid of ^er Is a baby for most of the time, or the childish 
olrfeot of boyish attachments. At the end, of course, she is wooed 
ami married, and then Mr. Blackmore fetches up his leeway in a 
style tiiat makes ys regret he had not given us more of the tender 
pasrion. For our own part, we could wish that all the love- 
iDSldDg of most novels was mercilessly suppressed. We should 
be relieved of much that is mawkish and monotonous, and works 
of Action would be compressed into reasonable, if not readable, 
bulk. We pay Mr. Blackmore no ordinary compliment, then, 
when we express the wish that he had multiplied and lengthenea 
hb love soenes. Blight as it is. wo have seldom met anything 
prettier in novel-writing than that where the Maid meets her 
naval lover in the passage, and welcomes him home from the 
glorious victory of the Nile. 

The little Maid b a waif of the sea, who drifts on to the beach 
of Glamorganshire, where old David Llewellyn is pursuing his 
nailing as a fisherman. The old man is fascinated by her infrnt 
beauty and winning wars, but more delighted still with the smart 
BtUaltoat in which she has been drifting. It is the very thing tor 
Ua flahlng* The child gains npon him so that he is so^y tempted 
to kaet lian But butcher's meatis dear, and therefoie, diami^id ug 
thuuamngiut caprice, ha decides to rive her up^ and to keep the 
boab At Snl we are oreatly puaaled to know what to nmkeof 
laat, indeed, we are by no mams ebar 
stooul ktflh lEMouktodly from the first he looks aharplv to the 
mato clauifii^ UtA MuMiii Umself a good de^ 


with an elderly widower. At the aaine ^me liaaeeam to be ao 
frank with it all, he shows such a captivating simpUeftfy ofmind. 
he seems to have so toft a heart tor beau^, childhood; and help- 
leaineas, that we cannot help hoping hie candour mi^ do Urn in- 
justice. As we come to know him better, we are oonatrainadLiodis- 
mbs the illusion. He has hb good points, of course, a]thoa{|||^ aio 

wing^haa 


often disappointed even in these. 'But on hb own showing : 

most of tne vices that usually toll to the lot of elderfy seafrihig 
humanity, and has cultivated others that are generally conaldma 
the monopoly of landsmen. Above all, as we havesaid, he b intensely 
selfish, lie would never dream of indulging hb feelings In an act 
of generosity at the cost of the smallest personal saermoe. Ac- 
cordingly, with considerable regret, he ouarters the pretty child 
he has found on a rnde, but well-to-do, household in his neigh- 
bourhood. As she grows up he dotes uj^n her so &r as hb nature 
can love anything but himself. It b a significant and dever trait 
that she takt's precedence in hb Rffectiofis over hb own little 
granddaughter Bunny. He watches anxiously over her fortunes, 
partly or principally necauso he thinks hb own may probably be 
Donnd up with them. For it b pbin enough that did b no com- 
mon child ; her highbred beauty and the refinement of her infant 
manners are stronger evidence on this head than the extraordinm 
fineness of the linen in which she ytm washed ashore. Yet retri- 
butive justice visits him in the shape of bis own selfish short- 
sightedness. For, in his anxiety to keep it, ho makes a 
mysieiy of the little boat which might have led to the 
foundling’s identification, and to bis being handsomely rewarded 
for finding her. How soon he has a suspicion of her 
parentage we are not prepared to say, for it is hard to follow the 
crafty workings of his mind. But he knew that an infant 
answering the description of his treasure-trove had been carried 
off from Devonshire, and the date of its disappearance corresponded 
exactly with the time when this other one turned up mysteriously 
in Qlamorganshire. Certain little circumstances unknown to other 
people were in his knowledge all the time, and if he did not nut 
two and two together, bo most have been much less shrewd than 
we give him cr^it for being. Of course the Maid of Sker finds 
her parents in the end, and all that astonishes us is that she was 
not restored to them sooner. It is true that ninety years ago the 
coast of Devon lay much further from that of Glamorgan than it 
does now. In those days it was a six days’ journey by land 
between the counties, and the procarious communication by sea 
was by coasting craft Btill, when the infant heir of a great 
house dbappeared dramatically from a grand fete given to the 
county, while the disappearance burdened an innocent member of 
the family with the accusation of a horrible crime, it is dilficult 
to fancy that the rumour of the event would not spread and lead 
to the identification of the mysterious infant of Sker. But there 
b a certain weirdness and wildness pervading the whole story that 
makes it seem jiedantlo to test it by ordinary probabilities. The 
perilous water journey which the child made ^ely in her little boat 
IS ns unaccountable in its way as the long defemd establiriunent 
of her identity with the daugnter of the Squire of Namton Court 
When Mr. Llewellyn speculates later on the action of the tides and 
currents, he has to invoke the phenomena of the unprecedented storm 
to give more likely colouring to hb explanation. That storm too 
whirls up the Glaaiorganshire sands in a way which we should only 
have conceived possible in the lightly heaped drifts of Eastern 
deserts, swallowing up five stalwart lads in a single catastrophe. 
Yot, unlikely as it all sounds to our sober sense, and much as it 
Exercises us on subsequent reflection, Mr. Blackmore’s talent or 
genius makes us receive it all as we read. He haa taken a leaf 
from Swift and Defoe. Occasionally be fills in a conception 
bold to extravagance with a careful realism of petty detail On 
thinking the matter over we may be sceptical as to the existence of 
Brobdii^ag or I^lliput, nor can we understand how an bind could 
lie out ofthe track of ships ai^where in the latitude where Crusoe 
was shipwrecked. But we ashauied of our ecejpticbm «id 
bbmo our! own stupidity, when we find Captain GuUWer exact to 
a line in the dimonaions of all that appertains to hb pigmy enter- 
tainers, or when Crusoe enters with the preebion of a logbook 
into each petty detail of hb misadventures. 

It b not only the inddeots of Mr. Bbckmore'a plot whbh amaek 
of the xnarvelloua As in Lamn Doone, he reveb in Uie delineation 
of a wild and semi-lawless state of sodety. Only in Lcma J)(Mm 
the law-breakers openly set the bw at defiance, and ae robbera 
or highwaymen turn tneir hands avowedly agamst every man ; 
whereas the most dnistor and striking character in the Mmd qf 
Sk^ is the Rev. Stoyle Chowne, a man of family, a deigymaii; 
and a justice of the peace. We wonder if sodety in Devon nine^ 
years ago was really as Mr. Blackmore lepn^ta it^ and whetitor 
such a man os Parson Chowoe was a poadbilijto. Hb conduct 
throws into the ehade the derical eocentiidtiee of Us neighbour, 
Parson Bambone, who bdd the diampion’e belt for wresUiiw 
and bruising agai^ all Western Englaid. For Ohcfwaa by hS 
crimes mdiee himsdf the terror of hb neighbourhood, aufri 
revengee ^ meeni ognd^j ^ btot endoominepilsg^ 

fiurmore’ riok%^^&Ml hia^mnw mafan^ or nmidend, buitted mA 
outmged suocoidvo Usfacpih kept a pack of femdoui kMld^ 

Mm, and a gang of asked gipnee on hb aroMrty^ Bb cdiMa 
were notorioiii ; himdreda of tiseee he placed biMdf xdliduMA 
of tbs law; hehadaoeowtiose in au ladkA nnd Ui MubiMtt 
a^tted,iiicetivefsatioQvm lir.LlewdlI|i^thee]MihdNM^^ 
ateon inpeatedly by Me maetnfb mdaia; yM — 

leeched ay tike W, nor r 
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The Bieview. 


In liho^ m (Numot nreteod td any how flu* Mr. Blndonoin vpmy 
h«re pushed the prf nlegn of n romimeer, tor wo oonfM that ho 
traiumorto at for the moot part into a world of which wo know 
hut nltiie. Buf^ lot fiwt or fiction butgin or end wham they wiU) ^ 
hook ia^oeedingly oUci and atrikii^y oiiginaL Thero U muoh 
powew writing tn it, a mat deaf of dry humour, with aomo 
touchea of ram pathoa, and to our mind ita chief hlomiahea fiow 
from the original error of judgment that cast it In an unfortuuaUi 
form, ^ 


MINOR i»oi:ts,* 


laougniKully. ' wo oare noucea oeiore now that not a lew or 
our Minor tViata demand that they should bo not only admired, 
but also read, and not only road, but reed thoughtfully. Now, 
juat as Poloniua Was ready inailmost nno and tho samo breath to 
admit that the cloud that Ilamlet pointed to was like a camel, or 
hacked like a weasel, or very like a whale, so the poet could find 
numbers of persons whu, with just as little considerutiou, would 
adniit that hli poems were iShakHpcariati, Sponsehan, or Xupperion, 
or anything else that he might require. 

81 plus appttscere visua. 

Fit Mlmnennas ct opiivo cognoiuine croftclt 

The demand for thoughtful approbation belong, if wo are not 
mistaken, to our time. Bavins and Masrius, Tibbald and Cibber 
were satisfied with praise, and did not ask for thought. 

Call Tibbald Sliskapoare, and hoTl awesr tho Nine, 

Dear Cibbor ! uever luatcluxl one ode of thine. 

It may not perhaps be Lard to find tho reason why the lifinor 
Poet of tho pr«)Soot day is moro ejcaoting than his uredeceasora. 
It ia not indeed all of them who thus challenge their reader's 
close attention. Many of thorn by their apologetic prefaces show 
that they will thankfully accept any praise of any kind. These 
authors, however, who make so large a ball on our brains are 
those who have begun by first fairly puzzling their own. They 
have confused themselves over what they call metaphysics or 
philosophy. They have selected a subiect which they do not 
understand, and they writo about it in language which they do 
not understand, and then, lost in amaieinent at their own unin- j 
telligibility, they call for the thoughtful approbation of the world. 
Bad poetiy ia bad enough in itself, and bad philosophy la bad I 
enough in itself. It has been reserved especially for the present 
age to have to auffer from the two at one and the same time, and 
to be constantly lost in wonder whether its poet is more foolish 
as a philosopher, or its philosopher more foolish as a poet. 

Mr. Maccrom has written two poems, only one of which, how- 
ever, we can pretend to have read. And as this poem contains 
as many lines as five or six books of the Paradm LoU^ we 
shall not perhaps be greatly censured when wo state that we wont 
through It, to use Mr. Ofadstone's words, not ^ stops, but by 
8trid<N^ not by strides, but by leaps and bounds. The poem whico 
is entitled ** Idealities thus opens 

It wss upon tho nioantaln once revered— 

The Mcred grctund of licUcon, 1 tat. 

And In the action of iU ettribulei— 

A fascination of celestial sense ; 

For so I dreamed ; tliui was its character ; 

Another action that eufblded mine— 

A life in life,— a power addressing power ) 

The while 1 lived a subject of Us realm. » 

When we bod read so far we tumed to see how it would end, and 
found a conclusion not unworthy of its begiuniog 
The recent visional {mproiaivvnfai,— 

Thai semblance of reality— wee gone | 

Merged in the aetoal,— the Universe. 

We Ihonghi that we had read quite enough to be entitled to express 
otiT disapprobation thoughtfully, but nevertheless we thought it 
best to whether tho four thousand or so lines of the potim were 
all written in the same distracting style. The poet, wo^ found, 
after a disquisition on Man, and thf3 '^retrogressive impulses'' 
to which be has given himself up, and the " moral druoktuuiess " 
which is produced in him by certain " dire draughts." at a tigie 
when his brow is disgraced by a wreath " whose flowers were 
worthy of Tartarean meads," then has s vision. He gets into 
some place where there is " mellow duskinees " and " a blue- 
toned dusk”— each a place, apparently, as where one might expect 
to find, to quote his owu woids, 

Ini^'Ulgvncs in oniiion, 

To sympatlius the ayin^tbr It frit}— 

A senM^mbodimmt of •ontiincat, 
la reel aipoot. s« In fiwUng, Ufce f 
For vkwlMS hfb of each external pbSst. 

There ApoUo meets the Moses, and sddreaHng them as Oantk 
“ * tse»" sayi^ ** 1 sendmy greeting/' Why neaays^ 1 send my 

when they are actimly hefiine him, is not at fint sight 


ApoBo had to gat a rfayme for ^ and so might m eet 

” ^ amd i dt Mi m, roMSs byi. & llaeciraim X^sAm ; fiadS^ 

Eldar frCs. iIts. 

Stum iff VjfijftS J^ssSk. Ikf John FtylM, Aailwr of ^latagliws 

Uodea: Bsary&KlagACq^ 

'^ts!n^rSjs*is‘ — 

fNttwts Madias* aiggtsbMisai A Ciu ifri* 


with soma iiidittgHiee for using fha wropig wori 
whan ha spake the Mmes m ^ataiyuiliig aioaiid** um 
ohamied into liiteidiig joy,'* yre pom eeoiWs 
to be satisfied. Apollo and the Musee hold a bwdiy pbAaMgihifr 
discussion on the inicroeeopio fiy," on natureo prompllilit SNI* 
pheciee,** and on ** Perfect JTuatioei" written in capital lettaM. iM 
then Apollo exolaims>— 

WuokI 

Tliat this gsaend bslfwf, m goodi 

Wore w^umly as wide in (srsoiice tee. 

Thereupon bo informs his sisters that thoie is a gontleman watch* 
ing thorn bidden in tho bushes. Ho treats the poet with Ao 
greatest sfikbilitv, calls him "Brother on Earth, and, in facl^ 
when ho takt»s leave of him at tho end of about one hmtmd ana 
thirty pikgM, My,:— 

Now must I soy 

Parswtdl: 0, let It be but trsfudsiKly t 
^ FsrcwslU KaiewcUl 

Bun boforo this happy conclurion is reached, each of the Nina 
Musoa has her say. rolyninla — a foot-uoto tolls us that Pdljmnla 
is " the contraction for Polyhymnia "—has a good deal to 


about " tho sum of mind so unitly (sic^ essays," while Eiato^ 
who is under ati improsslon that the middlo syllable of her nama 
is long, discourses on " tho spirit law of consanguluity." and ^ iho 
little hoine-nost " that is " soul-mugnotic to the gozey Olio gooi 
on talking at such length that she is obliged of herself to own 


We havo our doubts whother tho two Muses ore not here quoting 
Ih^overbutl but as wo are not in a pmitien to prove 

we will p^ive them c^it for whatever originality there may be In 
tho sentiment. Even the Nino Muses get tired of talking at last| 
•and A|>oUo, os we have said before, wishes the poet mewdU, 
With him wo will also wish Mr. Miiocrom farowoll, but we oanp 
not add with Apollo, "(), lot it be but transUntlv 1 " 

We do not think tlmt Mr. Payne's Stmas of ju/« and Dioth are 
quite e<}aal to his IntatfUoi, wlUch we had the pleasure of zeadbg 
and praising lost year. Some of the poems inde^ aro equal to any* 
thing be then wrote, but we doubt lx the general level is kept quna 
so high. It may be that the sonnet, which to most writers u so 
difficult to handle, espoclAlly suits Mr. Payne's genius, and that ho 
was more successful in bis last work simply because ho used a 
form of verse which sulii him bettor. Nevertoeleas there ii xnuoh 
in bis present work that dosorvos high praise. Had, indeed, the 
whole volume been equal tp tho best of the poems, we should 
have hesitated before wo ventured to review It among our Minor 
Poets. As it is, we almost owe an apology to Mr. Payne for the 
company in which wo place him, ana we ought to acknowledge 
that, if no is a Minor Poet, be deserves at all events to be reokonM 
their undoubted leader. There is often on originality in his 
poidry, a subtlety in his thoughts, a uiceness in Us language^ and 
a melody in bis Tersificatioo, which at tho present time we look 
for in vain in any but some one or two of our leading poets. 
Many of the poems, wo must admit, we do not care fon and at 
times we come to lines that seem poor and forced. The zollowing 
sisnza, fijr instance, from the poem entitled Tks Zkod Madttm 
seems to us not only to be, like tho future it mentions, Involved 
in a haze, but also by its subject and the vswiflcatlon of the 
last lino to be somewhat too suggestive of Mr. Biewilittgfa 
Gramrfutrian*$ F^mnal : — 

Have wo ibes heard thy singing for the last ttnie 
Shnpe us tho glurioi of tli« oiden days f 
Have wfi a lost tinu* lUlenml to the lays, 

Wherein tliou scardst the snoieat hsavsns fbr psathne 
And In thn fuiurv's liidescsoi haze 

linUikidst the paat'Cinis ? * 

Mr. Payne, like Mr. bwinbume and some others among the poets, 
is extravagant in his admiration of Franca and bis dotestation 
of her conquerors. He addresses her as '^tho fairest and 
holiest," as "Our Saviour Franco, the lover of mankind," as 
"writhing in the Vandals' hands," and "strainiiig ptleousW 
against the brutal tyrant." But we can fi^lve Mr. Payne for hxs 
occasional haziness noth in poetry and histoiy when be jrives us 
such finejpoenui as "The Ballad of Hhameful Death," " Voeatlon 
Bong," "Madrigal Triste," and " A Farewell/' It is always dilIU 
cult in tho space we have at command make such a seleo-* 
tion from a poet as wxU diy justice to him. Perhaps the following 
lines from tne" Vocation Bong " will show at once Ur. I'ayne^ 
powers, and also a c^^rtain morbid melancholy of which we find 
too much in him. We should add that we omit the second and 
third stanzas : — 

what unto TTiy ssrrsaui nhsll h# glvsn, 

That have to long In rioln and dotilii anil tirfib* 

For Tlise with band ami lieart and tong herd stfivSB, 

What lims Thou gi% dtt out the crowns of Ufr ? 


We do not Oik of Thee, so thU oar geerdon. 

To five a Aiiiiing IBs aihong Thy Most i 
Twould be fbr us out sbtfting of our bunien, 

Sot the fiilfilmoat of ths loiigsihfaf vstt. 

Ws have so Ida with thoss upUftod fhsss, 

Thces oidsfsd mbiitfeU thst bdbvs TlMis bsw, 
to rank on wwk upon to bolr phmes, 

Wttk stMtosp ismfriiigiag every brow. 

for tto, no balms sCfUavenooeld sisy our jesmlof, 
Noswiim of woven filks and pole p$hu§, 

Me wilk stsmai glory beming, 

to to to ie^m itAss sf sssmIusi yssbaa 
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fimillj and inevitably driven from tba minda of the Southern 


ir. Gieeley’e K em(dx»--w]uch» if wo am imt niietidLen, ie mallyy 
thojitfi not nomiiuilly, a now edition of a work wo noUeed not 
nuuflbnirathe ago— eofMieta of a eeriee of antobiopaphical eketcheti 
notTormiiifiir a ooimected record of hi« lifoi but gi vmjr a U voly acconut 
of its principal viewsitudes, and of thoee a^ circumetanoea 

which bad unprc^eed themselves .most vividly upon the nund of 
the writer. Mr. Greeloy, like Mr. Lincoln, was born in the 
lower rattka of an sfcdeultural ootnmatiily, and of a family 
oiiher " f«>cklc88 *' or utiluckyi or both ; and ho probably knew 
aa much of actual hnrdc^ip and privation in his bov- 
hood aa the great midortty oi bis countrymen. Unlike Mr. 
Lincoln, he 


fittfHi bis profuaeion aa a journalist ; and ovon 
1 in Cone rose was known, and preferred to* be 
rymon chiefly through the Kew IWk Trilmne* 


ho chose a city life ; and while Mr. Lincoln giadu^y 
worked himself up ihrouffh politics and law to a public positioUi 

Mr* Greeley early ch ' ' ' 

when actually seated 
known, to hia countrymon chiefly 
AVitbout Maying more of a volumo which is not new to the public, 
we may note that both those biographies illustrate the present 
tendencies of Americim politics in an unintentional, but a very 
marked, manner. The selection of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Greeley 
in preference to men far superior to them in public estirantiou and 
catablUhid eminonce, aa the Candida tea of their respective parties, 
was undoubtedly prompted by a shrewd appreciation of popular 
preferoure for aelf^mndo men ; for men who are not iof» ri^tined, 
too cultivated, too superior to the electing multitude ; who, oa 
Preridents, will owe their temporary elevation above the fanner 
or tradesman who votes for them solely to his vote ; who have no 
other superiority than what they derive from public favour, and in 
whom th(f rudest of their supporters sees only what he might have 
boon, and wbnt bU sons may become. AVe perceive al/H) that, oa 
men of independont hereditary fortune are almost ostnmised from 
public life, there aro but two profeeaiona bv which a polilidati can 
well hope to live when his par^ is out of |ioweT — that is, if he 
mMo to be honest and indepenaent, and ret uses to sell either hia 
vote or his patronage — namely, the Bar and the Vreas. The former 
has been hitherto the chief nursery of American statesmen, sincK* tho 
old order died out with the younger Adams ; but there are indi* 
cations that in the future the Proas ofTors even better opportunities, 
and perhaps a not less lucrative career. It is also worthy of note 
how easy and frequent, in a society where education or a sort is 
generally difluNod, where few oativo-bom citixeiis are wholly 
illiterate, and where the advattlkges of knowled^ aro appreciated, 
is the rise of men, by their own eAcrtions and by diligent solf- 
edttcation, from a very low placo in the social scale to com* 
netenco and respectabiUty. Pew men have loss scdiooUng than 
1.4nooln, yot bo contrived to mako himself a comp^dent lawyer and 
legislator— the formor certainly an easier task in America than in 
E^lond. Mr. Greeley bad no educational advantages greater 
than any village child may oqjoy, cither in Old or New England : 
yet hisjpen has for many years past been among the most fiowerfuj 
in tho union. Not a few of the foremost men in the tStatos bi'gaii 
life, we believe, under no bettor auspicea. And it is not that they 
have dispensed with odoeation, as we sometimes see men able to 
do, and yet achieve wealth and influence In special careers^-for, 
though not sebolars, most of them aro cultivated and well u)> 
formed ; it is that they have had the tesfdution— partly, no doubt, 
because they bad means and encoitfagement — to educate them- 
Mdvos. As it seems probable that the political biwineM of 
America will be thrown more and more into the ^haiidn of men 
bom in the tame tank as Lincoln and Greeley, it is camesUy to be 
hoped that those who amirs to ^pular favour will coutioue, as 
heretofore, to flt themselves by diligent self-culture for poata to 
which they aie chosep bsoanse they were supposed to be plain " 
sad uuoulrivated men. 

Two Church histories of eoniidcrablc pretension aro before us. 
That of Br. Butler *, in two volumes, brings down tb^i annnls of 
the Church to our own day f but it is written aftinr the fashion of 
a chronicle^ in angle short paramphs, each with its separate title, 
and each t^iog in a few curt, diy sentences the stoiy of the )K!r- 
son, incident^ or subject to wbich it refers. Such a broken and 
disconnected method of nanatioa would spoil the effect of the beet 
s^leand the most hitevesttng tnafUer; and Dr. Butler's style is 
as far from being lively as a great pan of ecclesiastical hist<»ry is 
from being entertaining. The result is, that though the wf^rk may 
beooDvenient asa book of tefeience, H is singularb unreadable as a 
oomieoted nanetiva. The other worii t, by lir. Mahan, in a single 
thadk octavo vt^me, oonfiMa itself to the first seven eenturies, and 
deals with the gradual foandaMoa of tho Church hy the Apostles 
•ad their soceessom^ its struggles with Paganism, its progms 
towards victory and a an t ama cy, and the development of its doctrine 
and dboipMiie. Thoa^ •Bsmly riaxioos to preserve a eoaaeided 
tMatmemaad ohnoologkw oeda^ tim writer ptr^^ 

4 nrik into a aorim of chaptei^ eeeh tmting of a partletdm su^^ 
Ma hetsar, apaifoaai eesear, aa ecdmiasttcal epoch, or the like; 
andihe etet m that Ma giiwa a mom deflnite view of the 

Us fiat W As MWtfuA Cndithk 
ef leri s ri s sU ss I Asiery la tfii 
^Ihasolu WtdS JPkItidshphlik 

lifer. UUmtlSSS^ 



omm of eedMksiltal evwiti. frio oanase and tsadendte etAm 
diflTurent movemeats wiihia m Cbumh^ and the maansir ta wnjP 
H ciune to be what ft was, and to hold the posttipa }t dm it |ho 
fidlof the Weatom Bmpure, than many works of ikr gmatoi^ 
puts, deeper tessareh, and higher authority. Ihtaaded latbir m 
students tlum iox scholars, it is caleulatad to sem as a nseftil 
introdacUon to ecclesiastical history ou the one hand, ahd a vtdu* 
able epitome fi>r those who have no leisure to go fbrthar eta the 
other. There is, as was natural, a strong eoderiasitoal and 
ortbfxlox bins dlsceiniiblu throughout, and heresiarcht espacbilUy 
are judged exclusively tbremgh tlia spoctacles of their enemies and 
conquerors ; but it would, we fear, bo diflicult to find an impartial 
historian of the Church, ami, after all, thb tendency probably 
doviat»'s Icfw from the truth than its oppoaita, 

AVe may brictly mention two other works of a thecdogleal or 
ecclesiastical character ; a romparisou between the cKaraeteta and 
cireers of AVesh^ and SwtHicnborg *, by a writer belonging 
to the New Church, wbloh, if it contains little that U novoL 
at all events deals with two fiiniiliar personages from a new point 
of view ; and a volume of SernioiM f by a popular preadbefi in 
which passing events or overj^-day idoaii and phrases are made the 
texts and illustrations of spiritual instruciion-^-tnatmetioa ocm* 
veyed with that familiarity of language and handllt^ which la ao 
popular in the mouth of a BetMsher or a Spuim^, hut whldh is 
apt to degenerate into something that, to a rennod and educated 
tast4^, is paiuiuUy like profanity. 

A troNtiHe on the history of inedicino t colleots a good deal of 
infnrumtioii respecting tho physiological theories, thcrapeutle 
practice, and iiuHiirai suporstitions of ancient Um<w--‘Cmuk, Homan# 
Orients], and niedimval— and resucedng the life and ieaohfaig of 
Homo of the oldest practitionen or tho art, from HippoemU* down- 
wards. It is far Uw brief to give anything like a ouoaeoted Uitory 
of that real development of medical science which began but albw 
ccnturbui agn, and to wbioh only the latter chapters of n thin 
volume are devoted ; but it will serve to bring within the reach of 
the curious a g<XHl many facts and traditions respecting the Infimcy 
of the art and its first reputed practitioners which are tntoreeiiiig, 
if not UHoful, and which tew would have leisure to hunt out ui 
tho iinfumifiar original worlu from which they are derived. 

Tho fjnml of the VeUa { contsins the impressions of ao Amerioan 
missionary about tbo religion, the customs, and the people of India, 
and his experiences among them during the terrlbla crime of l8$y. 
Few Englishmen, of course, will think of looking to such a 
source for any real information concerning India; the author had 
infinitely loss opportunity of learning anything about the country 
or its inbnbitante than hundreds of English writers whose works 
aro accessible to all, and familiar to nmnv of ui^ and bo is bMuded 
by profcsNionnl and religious prejudices of a vexy bitter flavour. It is 
not to fin average missionary— -and Dr.BttUensno better-^thaiwe 
should look for a fair and intwligent estimate of tha vaiieui religions 
of India, and of their devotees and defenders. He knows tekixe and 
Braliiuiruf only ns uncmios of his cause, and odious impostors and 
deceivers of the people. To the Moslem be stands hi the relation 
of a/j invader to the niost resolute and formidable of the Invaded 
races ; and he detests them the more because tbe very resamblaoee 
of their faith to his own makes them more obsflnately bigoted 
against his teaching than thom who, if tliey listen et alL can 
hardly fail to diiwcm dimly the Infinite snpermrity df CbvUtiaiilte 
to their own debased and g^>tesque superslltioiua What is 
intefiwting in Dr. Butler's rominiscitucee is due not to hia Isettogf 
ss a niiesionary, but to hb jmitioo as sd iodopendent and not 
favourably bia*wc(l critic of English rate. And it la satislisolcty 
to find that, despite American prejudice, and aBowing for dtflbr* 
etiees of opinion and point of view, bis i^pathiea on the whole go 
strongly with the Imimai race ; that he testifies to the com* 
parativo excellcnco of our UoveromsiiL the purity of motive 
and devotion W their duties displayed by lie servants; and 
that be abhors tbs mutineers Ukj fiercely te be dmly 
sbficked by the severity of tbe retribotloo Inflicted on them. Tuii 
b natural, perhaps, iu one who ebared tbe horrors and perib 
of an English community during months of constant aaxtetf and 
frequent alarms ; and who had good reason to belisvs that rfana 
Habib or Tantia Topee wfiuld have paid little TOspeet to the 
doctrines of (irotius and Vattel, and drawn no subtle disiinclion 
between tbo mbrioniuT and the civilian— between Amerieafi and 
Eaglbb women and c felibe n. 

* and ffwtdenhnrg : a F^ternal Apfml to MtthediH Mietotow^ 

tBPrtmo them fi> Otttundtr tftt Mathnt of MHtuniiim to tht Ohureh* tty 
K. K. Ktfyet, PsfUor of fho flvsi Now Cb<irf)h fiewtotj hi Pkiisdilplili. 
Philjidi'lphia : Lippincott Bt Co. London i Trtlbner to Co. 1 87a. 

t Bf«rmoH9. tty ths ttev. T. Vo Witt Tolnugs, Auibor of * Granite 
ttwc’pt Up,'* Tho Abomiiutlons of McnIwd BoeUrty,** toe. Mlvorsd hi the 
llrwliira Tsbsrascle. Nsw Y«sk : UarpM' to ttieitesb Lcsukito t taiumfi 
Uw to Co. 187*- ^ 

{ /fiotory o/Mtdumstfrom tho EerUoot Asto'to fte CbmsMOitotfil of fib 


AiiMtoMA C^ntmry. tty Robhy DiiimdiMa, M JL, VLVtp. Isle ittvstotobr of 
the tnsritetei of MwlioSas and Madbal Jarismdaaea In tbs Jeffmoa 
Medleri(>)Umofindlaiklpbia,toe.toe^ Armagad and Edltad hy 
Dieif^irD. Ililladrii^ba tdadniy^^ Leaden 1 fiampwm 

Lew to Ca iSts. 

I pm lemiof tho Vodai tommU Mtmhikemm </ Indkt] Uo 

foopky Ch«to», mod Ftdint tts jmneipal Maoo^ 

moMlOf Ptttaeoo^omd JUmooiomtt iogolhor mUk tko IwmiootB tf tho UrotU 
asditofrtesito to OkSifiMiy mod oSfMoatiom. WitliaMap 
eflsSkainldelllatoi^^ tolw# tealbtod YaMw ofC;totetoaMtetoito, 
and a Smiim of ladten Teriesussd jb UdsWellr aodia MMwiSfyOs^ 
mtnimBa % |tev. WflUsaTBatav D.a TUtd fiditloiL Kew Yerfc 1 
te Ymstetoi Ktlmaas. Ctatesti’ 
towSte. Lontettriterto^ 187a* 
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Two Kcientiflc treatieea of a aomewhat narrow and imecial tu- 
iorcMt lie on our table ; an eaaaj on the notion and use of the 
bromidea of potassium and ammoaiaia% ehiaflv in nervous and 
brain disordersi with a variety of instances of its operation, 
which will be more intoresting to medical stadonts than to the 
general public i and a volume of Xeo^tires on Mimraloffyff winch 
eeem to stand greatly In need of editing and digesting. They ar(», 
in fact^ little better than the rough notee and materiiilB of lectures, 
but mav serve as a eort of dictionary of minerAls and minera- 
lod|^ fonnuhe* 

xhe Population Tables of the Census of 1 870 1 call for no detailed 
notice. The only facts they bring to light are thoHe ; that the popu- 
lation of many of the Southern States bad during the ptwt dechdu 
remained near^ stationaiy, or increased at an execption^ly slow 
rate, the gradual recovery since 186^ itot having done more than 
repair the havoc of war ; that the chief increase of population has 
taken place in Wisconsin^ Michigan, Illinois, Califorma, Missouri, 
Iowa, and, above all, Minnesota and Kansas, the percentage in 
these States ranging from co to 250 j that the great settled Statr s 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio continue to incre«WH3 tboir 
population at more than a European rate, while that of New Eng- 
land makes little progress ; and, finally, that the entire population 
of the Union has increased from ‘thirty-one to thirty-eight 
millioDi^ of whom ono^thinl are to be found in the four largest 
States— New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. 

Among school books, the only one that deserves men lion is the 
commencement of a Kindor-Gorten series {, illustrating the sys- 
tem of object lessons by a groat variety of geometric^ Sgures and 
combinations of th9,^improst kind, intenued to bo wr)rkod out 
with wooden ,bl6cka, thtfs converting a favourite amusement 
of chUdrCQ into a moans of conveying elementary knowledge. 
flttOh things well deserve attention, if children under seven 
^ora really to be swept up by wholesale into our primary | 
■ohools. 

Of poetry, for once, we have not a line. Of fictions we have 
several, among which Six of One by lialfa^Doten of the Other || 
is a literary tour a tale of tlireo couples of school lovers 

traced to their ultimate fortunes by the united efiorts of six 
AutiiorB of more or less repute ; a publisher's crotchet to which 
we wonder that writers of credit Mould have lent their names. 
Fernando de Lemot^ la a story of adventure, somewhat after Mr. 
James’s type, the hero of which finds himself engaged in the 
Oarlist war, though notv a Spaniard; and though a Southerner, 
is not engaged in the War of Secoasion. jiytom ** is a romance ” 
such as ATOunds on every railway bookstall. Something of the 
same sort are end Kate Heat 4 mont\X — the latter of which, 

tbmfiks to Its ^^Uuitratlona,” has at any rate afiorded us one 
hwekf laugh. 

* fhyeMoakaland Therapeutical Action of ihe Bromide of Potaseium 
end nroadm qfJlmmoniuM, In Two Parts. By Kdwanl II. Clarko, M.D., 
imd Robert Amory, H.D. Boston t James Campbell. London : IVUbner 
ft Oo. 187s. 


gTMblo PUtet. JNew York t P. Van Noetrond. Loudon : Sampson Low 
hOo. 187s. 

V lVIiilk Ceneue if ike United SUtiee ; Sintiitiee of Popuhtion, TahUm L 
Jltinetuihe, Washington: Qoverament Printing Office. London: 
Trtibnsr ft Co. 1871. 

f The Pumdiee Childhood: a Manual for 8e\flnetruction in Friedrieh 
JFnebete JSdueatkmal Prineipleet <m4 a Practical Guide to Kinder- 
Oartnere^ By Edward Wieb^. With 74 plates of Illustrations. Spring- 
told, Mak : Bradley ft Co. 

8 Sta qf One bg Jlalfa'Jheen qf the Other ; an SvefyAav JVoifl, By 
Barriiiit Beecher 8u>w& Adeline D. T. Whitney, Lucrotia P. lisle, Frodorio 
W. liorlilg, Ffodorio B. Perkins, Edward IL Hols. Boston : Koborts 
Rrothera. London : Sampson Low ft Co. 1871. 

f Fernando de hemoe: TVwfA anti Fiction, A Novel. By Charles 
Gayarri Author of «*The History of I/gnitiana,*' ** Philip 11 . of Spain,*’ 
Tbs mool for PoUtics,** fto. fto. New York x Csrteton ft Co. London : 
SampioB Low ft Co. 187s. 

Atfteem, A Romance. Philadelphia: Llppincott ft Co. London: 
Trfibnsr ft Co* 187s. 

tt Chaiee* A Novel. By Jamea P. Story. Boston : Osgood ft Co. 
Isis TIoknor ft Fields, ft Fields, Ottood ft Co. London : TrUbner ft Co. 

sIts. 

tt Kate Seanmemt, By J. W. Do Forest With Illustrations. Boston: 
ft late Tiokner ft Fields, ft FIlUls, Osgood ft Co, London t 


NOTICE. 

We bey leave to etate that toe deolwe to return r^ooted eommuni^ 
oatione; and to this rule we can make no exteptkm. 

The Satuibat BsVxsw is duly reyieteredfor iranemMon abroad. 

The fmiiMMliM o/the Sayukday Rirrixw takee plaee on Saturday 
J^mu^e, in itime for ihe early and ce^ries may be obbained 
^ iiihOeuntry,throuyh thedayofpubUeation. 

M JVumlm */ a* BAttmix Umfow u 

^ * - iipy BoduOkrytit .fiU at UW qfin, 

<» num oK CbmmMWM. 



Ct^e of the S>TtnmL 7 'Rmrer Bid ef Cutftnts.^ be fbr* 
warded every IMday Evening by pod, prepaid, fo any Jfewyyemt 
in Tam or Comtry m application to the Ih thH e h e r. 

Now ready, VOLUME XXXIII., bamd m doth, Jamies. 
Cloth Caeee for Binding aU the Volumee, price he, eooA. 
Beading Caeee, price 2 e, 64/. each, May be had at ihe Ofleegor 
thraugh any BookeeUer, 
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KBB contest tor tbs I^ESlIiJSKOT, I of thk Coiifli^anoy tutdi 

I VIUB AtfurioMi nowi^pon bn% in llMir Inttdnblo t^gnfd | nnd althongh Gonetnl Gramt tttkj hnvR boon 
4 . ftr Si»,tMt«of ibair imtivo raadonsiMoonie to umo ' 
ntttrly nnnndnble Iqr ionigatm* It k ontjr r 


-T-7T3v*S=3n 


=?» 


tlMM Mit nitorly nnnndnble Iqr foteSgnsqih* 
dfVMid noforter of Gooenl GbaMt who can taha nlaanira in 
■indving tifa roralationi nndadiy anhotal dark of ma nwnbar 
(ifflnMM nr bottka of -brandy «niob wofe amt tk on a cartain 
day to dia mom of Me. Gbatz Bbowm, lAbaial Bapublicaf 
aottinaa fik office of V^ta^raddent, Mr. Gamer,, who 
. bad hofiad la {cododa. a aood aAet by a Miiea of gardm 
paitioa at hit &nn in tha ouiiktiy, haa boon oom^llad to dia- 
eonfiniia Ida lacapkona in oonaequanco of dia inoonvoniant 
eurioaity of tha leporton toft hoatila joomala. Qotlt tha 
iwnd^dttlfT far tha iTaddanorhaTa raoontly mado toum which 
havb |WMt ihatcbod by their taqioctive partimna with na* 
aqOB daAaaf ^f aavii^. Ear aome tima Mr. GaaauT baa 
abattj^na^ftbn eommHdng hinudf W any nnnaoafaary da- 
ciaM&oni of oj^OD, bat it ia dUEcult to ba anra of a 
whoaa bndnaaa in lift ia talking and writing. 
Tlw da W a ta qieach in which pe lately explained hia 
datermiaatian not to qtaak aeema tb hare bean both efiSao- 
tire and jadioiona. A denandatioo of fta Northern adven- 
twara who axe colkd oarpcllt>boggera " is thoroughly just; 
and Mr. GkaaiilEn aupportera will not inquire too nanowlly 
wbetfiet the Intruders hafe not drofeaaed the prineiplda of tm 
Tribunt. General GnniiT is well known to possess a fortunate 
InoapndM for nudeing speeches, and his supporters hare there- 
ftm no objection to his showing himself in public. It beoomeal 
men and more oertain that the contest .will he between the 
BsnubHcane and the Deinocrata Thoie Republioane who 
had a right to call.themselree Libera] originaliy seceded from 
tiieit pern wi^ die object of promoting a reform of the 
Civil Dorv^, arelantion of the protectlre system, and, above 
a^ a general eleVadoo of poUueel morahty. They ware 
at^fSnoiaosti by this election managers, who were 
chiefly bend on maintainuig the corruption and abuses which 
had been asawiated with me candidature of General QaAirr.J 
Mr. Gammr ft a pasaionate and unrcaaon in g Protecdonrst;' 
and he ia tboabugbly imbued with the miKhievous trsditions 
of modem American poUlica When he was Utely’ niquested 
by Mr. tobtt to tiqirem his opinion on the rehm of tha 
cSvil Ssrvion, bo had nothing better to auggem thaiothat tha 
raolaotion ^ a FraaiAmt ought to be probiMted by the 
(kmadtut^ Saving taken an active part in theyCmcmnati 
C^nntioa, Miv SoBona thought bunaelf bound td accept ite 
deeftto } m eomaef the best of his political asaociates have 
moLvad Mdmr to temaia neutral or to aupport General 
ffilftiil. dm hack poluioiaDs of the Be|»pblican 

wshtgr 8m ‘mdy praminant adherents of Mr. GaatteY j|i» Mf>' 
Fti^ and w. Bimes. The noynhiation of Mr. fSu^Br 
tnftatlwtrabooa abandoned if 4t bad not been adopted by the 
Dsttoeratla Go&dahlion m BaltimoM. 
lit. JMnanarii fddrsm to the obhrared voten hf ftvoor of 
ihftifttr liMm m have produced no effect . Mr. 
r. Hr. wcMstu. PmuJrt^ and Mr. nmoicx 
^hao« made a ommtsr appeal on behalf of General 
Land if dm mnftftti were to be deSded by reaam* 
bh»i the baft of iqctiuent. ft far true that 
Air ft «b «I4 t^,«MiteDt Abollticiust: iMft 
'iAti MOMsiaad ftmn m f^>ginniiig of tho Mvil 
«f ns asial i ml bo paqpofed fw payment cd 
aftvojioider!^ and bo timwta% 



3SS^%GSb Ut.&mSS^S&»m4i6o 


qifttdalMibil 


itidb would aovor bsnm boon Mboftd If tho poaoMl^ 

* * ■ * ■ 

^ bavo boon • 


of tho ptp^vew par^ bolbro tho wai^ ho moro than aE 
otho^men obhtruiutod to tho vfetwty which onabftd tho 


North to impoae abiflitlon on the ddfttad Stoles. It 
that in North Carolina tbi partial enoosm of tho BeptftlftOM 
ft doe tor the anppert t£ the colourod tMeia. ftid ft may fto 
preaumed that they wUlftUow dm ssM cowae ft mar JNftla 
of the South. BepubQcon newqiapw Corre^Mudinift raoord 
or invent tho um of*lai8;«i8*'mhion, if ft i|i^pKiuino,piov«a 
at the lame time ftat thaoagveoa may batrwftd toToteSm 
General OBAXT,’ftH‘tbal fl|Krnre ntterly tinlolo OMTufto Ihn 
electivo franchfto.* It ft bll^ly probaUe tiftt if thd opfaMMu 
population votes in a eoftpaat bbd|ri the wbito dt w a n a ft 
turn will unite in au^ovt of the Demeetatio ftndldata. Mo 
aoenrato oalculationa teem to have been made of tho <fr> 
nwotivo numbers of tim two elaasaa of votars ft tiia dlffiMtaut 
Iwutham States. Before the war the wfttaa of the Selitii 
outnumbfted the elavaa ft the praportfto of taro to eno, 
thonak in aomo of the Golf States the nujorim was rtveiaad. 


Even Mall tha Southern Stofts were wiaaimqus, th|m would 

fflmi 


only fbrm abont a fourth nart of tita entiro Unfam. 
experienced end akiifnl of the oleotion prophets oalcnhta tiiat 
Llho reault will depend on tim vote of rennqrlvnaft. In that 
State the Bepubltoans allghtiy outnumber tim Oamoorats; 
and in the list of General GBAirr'a local aupportere are to be 
found eome of the moat oomipt and powenU manageia of 
the parly. . a 

It 11 probable that tiie publio diacuasiena of tim next ftfo 
months will on the whole toad to the advoatam cf Genand 
Gkamt. The Dcmoccate have with few exesptions made up 
their minds to support Mr. GaEfLtr on grounds utterly ub« 
oonnasted wi^i hie opinions or bis cbarMter. The halance of 
Mwer is in the bauds of modomte or non>politioal voters, who 
for tha most part incline to Republican dootriaes. ft to tnia 
that the most intelligent of the number diaapproft of tho 
stuind fiscal TOlicy of tho dominant parft ; and that tho 
regular Rcpuolicana tliought fit at Fhilad«phft to pledge 
themselves to the maintenance of a potectm tariff. Tae 
Cincinnati Convention left Fiw-trade an <men qnastfam, while 
it aolectod one of tlie most bigoted of rmtaotiooiata at ka 
nominee. All parties are probeb^ aware that tim oom* 
mercul policy of the United States in no tmy dspanda on 
the opinion* of the President. If Congrass thoogbi fit 
to retonn tim tariff, General GbaxT' moat be too con* 
scious of bie own ignoiatice to intorpoae the obstacle of the 
veto, and Mr, GaEEusr would certainly not urn any fnfluanoa 
which be might poaaesa^eh PrealdaDt for tim benefit of oon« 
sumetiu In tile confusion of opinions and profiMiiona personal 
qiia lifift ti o nemay probably in apom degree affect the result of 
the election ; and there ean be no donbt that a aacoassftU 
geneni ft ft mora preiaaft^ caodidata than ^ odd and 
unooutb pompbletear who has been aeteotod ea hft orponant 
0nleai old sMdiers ia the United Ststaa differ firom um same 
oftat in other conatriea^ the bhndtnft pf tiioaiatids of votem 
who are iuetly proud of haiift^ torvad ft th» war will ft 
prejwUoad in ftTour cf dm sepresaotative of tft army. Few 
Muene iriE ebere tim peremal enimoefty wUdt tcmnced 
w. S^ftqft to epprebend thd bqgftar of a miUti^ daepatiam. 


TheMkwoeoMat of martial law ft dfttebed diataieto of dm 
Solmftftiiilm pmtonaenco cf a IsgM dutofttoNed by Gcai» 
greaaiaaaditftperfsctft' well latoWm,fMtf SeMadGxAMT 
or aay/ether officer were ftaaae baonft ii| aftM^a nuli> 

ft eataWfiy ptefttft l^tlie ft Mteaami ft aupiato tiftt tiwneolt of ift Geneva 

tttmg AehfelftB in i ft ft m fita, -fti^iftgtiia p»wentttiift<drfl>e ftdftot cfimefts aote 
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i^ndal, nor tho coliapaeof the expothnent a faRuro ; and 
national sijIf-curapluMncy U not lively to lie Oiipiiin aubjectod 
to BO Horero a 'atmia, Tliero trotlld be noifikur djacrcdit- 



ftubjoct for arbiiratfon^ 7hera U probably some foundation 
for tho un{»lea8ant rumour that Arbitrnu#ni have de- 
cided against En^nd on the Quoation of for the acU 

of some of the Owoderate Tttere toiM ques- 
tion at stake, fbr Mf. Gamaimiid wre amor^ 

tho most vehement advoeotea dl the Indirect Chuins, and of the 
adoftboirof a hoalile tone tewaeda EagUmd ; ^ and it ie now 
believed Cushimi, vdie belongs to' tho OoimmratJC 

party, procitr6d[ the insoftioD of the Inditoct Cloima in 
Amerioan Case* It may perhapa be with a view to tile 
iaiamts of (kxssr^ Giuirr tibal the AiherieoP agswAi.aii 
GswevAihavo, la dimot viebitinii of the dSepressod wishes of 
lhe> ashitratpra^ lately tpiiblUtolie portion *ot tkeur arguments. 
'Wbataver nwy, bare betm/ttmis luaMve^ they will haVe sathdied 
their ooonti^’nmi'Uiae ^wn preseitt* finu;*thai% haa 

beta iio«bateasewt(of psolfseienal pnanooity, nor any undift 
cimaMevatiim £toling. When the Tribunal a8ka4 

for a^fhrtber orgumimt on the moobing^ ontl odbet of^o neww 
fnngjed mloaol ifitetnatianal' loiw, it poidiofa soamfly aohoi* 
peted a diseuasien o£ oil theitopioi whidr are iiiti^uoed into 
tbai^eohee of the American oouaaal ; bet pesMiily they may 
baveutionded to oddreta voterain the Un^d Statesaa well m 
Judgoaat Qeiievf« It msy net haws been jbexpedient 

to dwell on cottoesiioiii whiioh ase so^ wtpalatabie to ^ghsh^ 
mtiXk> tb&l they muabbe agseeidiie to Ainerloasr patrktte. It 
isacarosly m hunum natueo to aVniain fccMU the satisihetion of* 
letmxdtag* the>bnnxiiiatmn of an advesiary. The award, even. 
iCitiounfiivourable to the olaunanta, cannot efface the iaet\ 
that* the was oonoluded under prosauve; and Mr. 

Qasxnnr's 'euppoHiore can soaicely eontend tJml iny^ othoD 
BnesiOBKy wotdd have exmrtod more tsdvancaguouaiarusi thah. 
tbaio whuil) were obtauied by Gebeml GaaNT. At adistanca 
the nsguinr Uefashhoiin p^rCyi eecmejikely to ^vin, imt prodoot 
abetrvfro wdl not foiget tliet tiioir ineaimof Jodgiueuiureiin* 
peiftct 


ITiAIiV. 

T ub Italian Govenimont has rocontly mealed in a svmi- 
offibial manner tho inode in which It jiroposes to deal 
vrlth'the vexed question of coclosiaatica] persons imd j)roporty 
. itt'tlie territory which it has taken ihnu tho It is supposed 
this revelation of its intentions is designed to piovoko 
dSousaion, so that the fbeling of the country may bo ascer- 
tained beforehand, and the proposals of the Government may 
ultimotoly bo so shaped as to command sntiicient rorllamentnry 
support. Tho Gavernmont is in a ^loaition of great (Ufffoulty. 
Btoie irod the territory of Itome is now part of Itiiiy, mid 
what is law fbr Italy generally ou^t to bo law for Home. If 
national iutorests demand supprossion of religious 
condeis and^the confkication of coolosiaaticid property elsewhere, 
thhy must he Btip|>used to demand tho same thing in the 
capital and the adjacent districts. On the other liand, the 
Dhlian Government has proclaimed Uiat it wishes to meet the 
Para flatly and llbcratlyi and reoognisca hU claihi to have a 
meial [ipsidon at Homo as the bead of h^s branch of the 
dhmstian 'World. To do W little would be to oilond tho bulk 
(k^the ItaLuui natldn and to show fhav of tho priests. To do too 
munh would bo to invade the sidritutil power of tho Hupl, and V> 
hhn A grievaz^ which might seem a griov^oa evon in 
3kb tqree of those who thorougUy approve of the transfer of 
tfie on^tal to Some. ^Vhether Iqr Italy or priost^ Borne 
wtihoppk^ve of thwpli^n of ^vemmont ie dOubtfm, but at 
any nteit is based on ihtotligible principlee, and seems to 
contain the elbmeiits of a satisfitetoty compromise. Outside 
the cUyxif Hope ihe law ia to be applied exactly as in the 
rest ol'^ludy. The^^vhrare h bo suppressed la dbe somo^ 
vmy, and ecdesiaiflii^ jpropeity is to be treated in die some 
manner. But inside Home mie are to be tWb diilerenoea. 
In the Hm phioo, eocUsdasrical^pBopeiiy ia imt to be sold Hbr 
the benefit oi^ the Btate* The piodeode ^ sales are Id be 
special aimr^ purposea having; aome analogy with 
tweeth the prenhrty vm ^origunuN destined wivm it 
“-iliUtewleiwtieal hands., Tlia money is to be dovuted 
^‘‘A^aduoaficnai, and said TUsmaynoS 

.to, if Bdme is te be the capital, lam aumamilht 

^ Hr wding the. 


ibe sales of ecclesiastical projperty to draining^ and cleansing 
the city and oontiguous distncta* But the otgecihi of eourso 
to make it appear that the Gevearunant dose piofit 

^itectljsby tbet-iilAJh ijtwm iUr sipitog^htW file 

Pore isrhis cm d^y. that it mor^y s^uree t ' 

,tion to gpod eodtit of J 9 to 0 rty ncm weateA In 
place, die property of the religiout mstituUona harag tibeir 
central seat in Bopie is not to be taken from ibetO, ^xoc^ that 
thoy ere to lose tho premerty itself, and receive tin equivtilgni 
in XtsUtin rswteei atid lie hpuMM of tke^greosaedlctioe are nos 
to lie takeki toaa hxcept wlileii winsed to inn^oeas dt 
nublipfitilityw Thus tbose institutions of the Bomisb C^uitjh 
am of u uaivevssiTBther than of xm Itahaar eb s ea ti t e g 
weujd stdl go on ivitli their old local habitaltotui end wilh 
their « presont revenues, but Icaliun bad WO!Sld pash bitt cf 
t^iT pOmediaon. 

Tiio arrangemont n]^poars in itself weU ooatriVed,.to it at 
once recogni'iccS that the Pope hae duties to pwfortn whud^t have 
a spape b^rtmd Italy, imd at the same time it seSi f|«e tisliea' 
^nd lor lay ownfifship. In a i'ew years it would bcemoalmost 
lutposHibie for my {i^ltical^ohonges to reatore the eodesiesticid 
party to thfj poftMfsiHon of what it has losu pN^icrty would.* 
pma into tlm hands of prtvuA ownemi^ and expenenoe baa 
dhown that tift Church never regains wlmt individUAls have 
Once bought and pmd for. The interest of the rohmous insfi- 
tutioas in lialiim rentes would aHb tend to make twm daroM 
bow they gitaeked a Got%mmpnt^ the credAof which alone 
gives vdlne to the secuxitiee they wci^ liold. But tlie dislike 
of the priests is so bitter in Italy that it^l#by no means oertain 
tbi^ tile Government can carry its proposal, and impetuous 
men will claim that' no more mercy shall he shown to thfoir 
enemies, the priests, at Home than elsewhere. .The Govern- 
meht IS alive to this feeling, and takes paint to provetbat, if it 
is'going to propose something more mvourahle to tUo priests 
than Its BU{iporters would like, it is not from any want of 
|,iirmnoas. It has just ordered sevonil occIeHuisttol sehooiato 
be cIohmI at Home becauie Goverumout inspectors wore not 
received m them; and the occicsiastical autboritioa had to 
Hucenmb, and to ngreo that tlgfc schools should Im bo to 
phicod under lay control bediure tliey were permitted to be re* 
ogened. The Italian Government also thoroughly joins with 
mo German Oovemnicmt in its pohqy towards die Ultramon- 
tane party, and it wilt bo sure to ufite every opixirtnoity 
of avoiding tho reproach that it does not dare '’to do whM 
Pnneo BfbVAUCic dnriw, and that it hesitates bctwocn*Gcnnaiiy 
and hVunco. It is also doing its utmost to promoto tho naUonal 
and Juy feeling in the country, and perhaps its evident i&cerity 
in tins direction nniy, when the time comes, give it strength to 
carry a compronnso ivith Homo which woidd be distastefol 
to the Puriianiontary n^ajonty. luUians vegatd the army as 
at once tho bulwark of tho nation and as ihe groat instru- 
ment for welding together the diilbreut parts of Italy, and 
giving habits of dieciplme and order to the popiduticm* The 
lust tune the ItaJiau army showed itself on the field it did not 
distmgmsh itself; but the bitter lesson of Custom was not 
tliroivnwiray. llie greatest possible pains have bcmi taken 
Hince to make Uio army what it sliould be, and the 
oificors hwo been mailC to fitmiliurixo themsehres with evm 
improTcntmt in the art of war, while men have been mti& 

to rival th^ Gormans in die endnrauco of strict dtsoipllne and 
fiiiigue, ailU in tho development of personal onoi^. During 
the lost few slays a sevifss of manoQUvres has been going on 
in which tho heir of the Cfown has token a leadiz^g port, and 
whidi has been oooductod under tlio eyes of the Kmo. It 
appears to have been a brilliant and succesafid aShur, and 
Oonipoteut judges speak in the highest tenqs both of lUs troop 
and^of thour ieadera. ^ 

Italy, too, is constantly making prcgreei* ia the road to 
Wealth. Italian pospeci^ 'doeoinot p <m ndth Ife Gi4Xt- 
sTQME^s famous leapand boimds; it scarcely cp bti'uaid to tahe 
Btxidoaft but it gooi ,omata pmfAml pMk These ie 
abnwt aiw ^ ream ebcuttlteStia pimfimf, 

The raihvay hoe been pmhed Ch and opeaeSloOsiiyito»jusd 
thia will give treopa a.nSKi^eQCStis to dismoti hitortnipfei ^ 
with bfi^mda.\The wmdml^ wlikkBmd^ JCm 

efit ptgt to to Iidlien Vttik m tie to oomid^ 
kce now find eaiy accelii to talgti steeesahb pd uea get die 
le^psidte exxommodtitto TtitoWltitiUdieatliioi^ 

tiilolw^jbigottsn,atityh^ }Mfiigedku|. 

in to Baitent lKed% oiM ea^^ ^ 

Btowiy to M 

tigrtct&tMml,iiidp 3 toii^^ udeo du ei df tot " 
liiwtotieni dC , 
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a* aMHM iinvw» itaMif ill th* Vitaliy wliieii 1 h%U)^ 
«ft tiKftiti, fEh* md tb* BocuAir li«Ap«litn 
jdEtorimiMM^avw^^ fiMtct br^nribig* 

raM iMhiait vuii of 4* ww if te d ootapaitoM af di» 
^OnRiRaa iafi|riir«r BaoSttn Ifttfyim n bi^Mid W w 
AMdwr vm » alwplMid or a oowImto. Tho inttrilabM ooH' 
toqnefioe nw |ha( tbo wbob popidMioa mt danmaliind pa 
lb« imbjoet, and no on* cMwd to uphold Hte law, or unt eron 
mrf mwA Aatkti whon btrigkBaii uwra reported to Inve 
fiommittOd nuiiMHil otioeitiee. In Sicily the GoTemment 
oren en^Hod into n eort of nlliaiioo with the bngands, and 
loeni nudh^tiee iraco left to decide hoir mndi &igeudago 
■bonUgatn; ao dint compbinta died ttiray,and boonuteso 
nno riomplaiiifirilj dieGoremmeotnfiected to bdiove that it had 
sat down ^brigandage which it had really recoiptiMd. ThO 
Itiiiaa GoTemineat baa imnnnae difficnltT m doaOiig with due 
Boobl euzaa^ and BogUablnen cannot fiul to aynipathiaa with 
jta dHDctdty, fiir we are ba0«d in Ireland joat aa the Italian 
Government la baffled in Bidiy and the bouUi. It makee 
lave and earriee them out in a way diat anewere perfectly 
-wcU in Tnacanv or Lmnbeidy, and aa all Imly ia one, the 
las fitted for too better porta la held to be die only law 
fitted Anr dm woree. The Government cannot uae tmough 
aeverity, and it finds it difficult to use even oa much aevcrity 
as dm law panmtt, oa tha local Juries view brigands with u 
routdi sympdby, fear, and admiration aa Irish load jjurioa view 
Imdgcrow oaeaasfna. Even if it can get a pecuharly bad 
brigand convicted, the^ Italian Government does not know 
what to do with lum;*and, in order to devise a deterring 
{xmiahmoot abort of death, is odd to be eontem^bng die 
emditiebmant of a paiud ootdement in Bomao. Somalmw it 
seama to ba necemaiy to gm the oonaent of the Englialt Go' 
temment to dm project, ^ere ia no obvious reason why our 
Government should object, end we can only hope that tho 
eicpenment may be more auoceaiful than Engludi ^azpenenco 
would warrant ua in anticipating. 


RECENT POLITICAL TALK. 

E ven in the dullest dims of tho dullest time of year 
something in tho way or mild political disonaeion is euro 
to bo aatd by aomebody. Men who in the Seaeton are very 
email people pohticajly have a chance of being hoard or re- 
ported when the vacation comes ; and men who during tho 
Searipn are oon^cuous can epcak with pleasure and comfurt 
in the hohday tune, for tt ia quite enough tor their hearore 
that it M an eminent man who le addreming them. Mr Lowa 
had a little talk at Wick tlie other day, and aldiough bo did 
not attempt to say anything of the slightest novelty ^or im- 
portance, he gave the utmost eatia&ction. Tlio only new 
feature m his speakmg at Wick wae probably led on the 
burghera of that remote town, and they wore unaware how 
very uniiamd it wae for Mr. Lows to make a speech in which 
he wae ciiU throughout, and had a good word and a littlo bit 
of praise for everybody. Of course a atrangcr ui Scotland 
must my aomething h^aome of tho Scotch, or itwgs could 
not go off pleaaantfy ; and Mr. Lowe found as gto^ subjeot 
of oongiatulatum as any whan he drew the attention of bis 
andionoe to the po^Mii^ tbat^ aathe laigemajqri^ of Sootch- 
menara Praabyterians, they may not qoarrel at School Boards 
aa bltferly an the more divide English. Itord Fkbdehick 
C avtmitSH had acarooly even as much to aay to hia Yorkobiro 
ronatitoenti as Mr. Lowt had to oay at 'Wick ; but 
ba has lately Mvan a pledge of hia desire to work hard and 
laam bosumaa by acoepting the post of tho Pnnniar'a Beora- 
tuj, and although most of his apoach was nothing but a repo- 
titUtt tl the old f a mili a r hntoiy of the doings of tbe Liberal 
patW in tho last focW yoaia, and emaoisUy in dm last four 
gfealotm vaan, yat ba aqggeated Or lighted upon one or two 
Bffims wfaudi ware not mstitute of interest. Defending the 
Ballot^ abhoa^ tmt wacaoly, and avowing that be reganfed it 
only aa am aiiporiiimaly ha strove with some inganiuw to do 
Wfww «» oftanurgad ogainat it, that ft ia 
'^idaMdto fbalerpolftioalqpadiy'- u is not the Ballot, ha 
tto amkm nmn eatslM about votmg. For vast 
of dm Ballot, SMsy votad urbo did aot ia tbo laaat oato about 
Inft «dm WM peid or ftroad to vote. Now tlmt 
gribaCT aad ist i o dd ad o a andftopiin^ hytho Ballot; oudi 
so wmm fev vo^ ani 00 oBiy awi?. Im a 
oaatAdhgrae Ito mtruo. It will ealy bo after a nacnl 
^ aaro Apt flog jpi^ ateo- 
akmlMtttudBlmiRoiiblato aadnahr bow fea dm Ballot 

gpadMbIr |liM io nap^ 


diey iauigiim to ba tbair pofidml d^tniaMk 
eioeiiau ft ft peanbM to ovamp tio 
BalH asd aoma alftmiBM angbt to ba UHido for ft«ap bdto 
othar fttvatoiad ftom aarrupt aimtivaibaad now afty away 
boeanao^ only aaottvoa that ovar umda dmm goto ttio]mll 
tio loDlMf itlAlMUlOai thwHo 

A motmi (dint mmm&f hf Lovd Fiue^cftiOf CUvni* 
xAm nim » qUMdcniwl^ Ufa 4101^ H« 

wished to cpmfifft bii hsmn «bout slate of Irshoida sitd 
Tory ostttvdly ao objoot eould bo nosrsr tho hssrt of Mr« 
GLAD8T0»(S*a Georotaiy. Tbo ny of coiiiobMdon wbiob Lo^ 
FttSDEftick CA^EWisa ibood ia bis lorroy of ItUtk mHUcs 
beamed on bim ftom tbo diaooTory that fonmotljr an Irish 
revoltttioaary moTsmsats wore boadsd by soma ponioa of tho 
Iniih upper olastesp wbils now nono but man unknown boyond 
tboir own viibigss am diiatfocisdi and tha gondoAon wbO go in 
for Homo Kula am* on thair own abowingi porfoody loyab b 
this properly a subject ofcongtatubbtkm or nott ItUnodonbI 
in omi way saaior to deal with the Foniina that dioy moAly 
bolone to a olaaa of ruda and ignorant man* ^boJif diay do 
anything at all* am aum to do aomathioff lUogal. Th^ can bo 
watdiod, aeiaod* and puniihad by tho oruinary arran^monti of 
police, a^diory, and lawa Ou the othar band it Ii perhaps 
a'aouroa of political danger, and ia oortaSnly a aoumo 
of social demorahaatioi^ that tha lowest part of a ppimlalioa 
slmuid nurso a mvolution all ito own, ana tliat tbo minds of 
tbs }M)or should bo panotratad with a longing for wild chango 
without any induanoo to oountaraot ths aa Ipringa 

from tha loadarsinp of a movamont being in tho hands of wm 
of some sort of eoucation, position* and poUUcal luioufloddi. 
It may bo quite true* to (hr as tho English public has any oppor^* 
tunity of judging* that tho Homo Htiiars and dioFoniaus have 
no mumato oonnoxkm with each other. Tho Homo Uulara 
am at oooo asking for what England will not giro and Fenian 
Ireland does npl wsut. An arrangement for ooiuiootlng Irish 
jobs in Dublin instead of at Wastuiinstar* or oron for gatting 
with inoroased facility pormitsiou io lay down gas and water 
pipes, and to take land wanted for public purposos* is no more 
an object at which Fenians would be content to mm than tho 
leave to elect provincial mayors would satisfy French Cominu- 
mots. Practically speakmg, it makes perhaps little tliDerenco 
whether Lord FnKnriucK CaviwN1»sii was rigiit or arong. 
Whctiier It is toour gain or lorn that tho Foumns iind tlio 
Home Kulurs are disunct m their aims, tlioir ischngs tovranU 
the Crown, and Qicir social position, tliore is iiutUmg to do 
but to keep down tho Fenians with firnmosn, and to 
try to convuiQo tho Jiomo Itulors that England is nos 
going to commit auioide for tboir amusement. But 
every one connected with the present Ministry is so fond of 
making tho best of everything Irish, and showing tliat in soma 
unexjiceted way things them are all right, even when they 
seem wrong, that it is occasionally worth while to iisk u heiher 
ihsmis any ground for tha assumptions of Ministerial speukors, 
and to ouostion whether they do not UDHocciisuiily beg 
us to abut our eyes and swear Uiat overytlung we sco in 
Glodstoman Ireland is very dellglitful. 

While the Liberal member was discoursing Libemlwin in 
tbe North division of tlio Hiding, Mr. HtANnorK was <iisvus«iiig 
Consenratism in the Bouthem division. The vueatiou is ior 
the present tho time of tbo year which wo imagirio best suits 
the cast of Mr. BrANiiopic’s jiojitical mind. During tlto bcssioii 
he seems to have been overwhelmed with tho novel sotrots os 
to voting in which ho was initistod. Ho expiaiuod to his 
constituents that he thought when he was ele<ite<i a few niuutlis 
Ago that voting in Parliament was simple, slraigbtlorwiird 
work, lie would have to consider what was tlio p^nnt on 
which be was going to vote, and to vote accordingly. 
knows better than that now*. Ua understands tliat no 
must not so muidi think of tha queSliou at issue ae 
of the ooimexioD of tbe vote with the tactics of his 
par^. The Ooaaervatiivo Whip, in fact, can sec wbmh 
way a vote will toU in a maimer that an honest young York- 
ehtm squire would never dmam of. It is hardly oocemory to 
say that a gentleman who bad just made this amssmg um^ 
wety, and was engrosmd in tbo jtasnre of reaUsmg it, 
did not go ^ deeply into general poliims, or attempt to 
mernibailifficidty ot mebour and to ricetch tho Conser^tlva 
progmmm^ rsM ibiemsts(m^^ 

itaeff hi some dim way to bis mind. Some ono 
•ppeiw on mio ocession to liaTe askod biin wliat was die 
why honsdiold e afta gt slhoidd not prevail in jthe coun- 
d^oo ww mm ttmtpwnot TShii^ boowm^ pttssied him. I40 
fryr jhat^<awmty hn w ^ Oa^t not to have vofe^ 

mwimwoaliiiit Two saasewo appear tddinatsly «to Imvo 
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latisfactory. AMttming tiuit tli« altmtion dC tbi coimty 
franchise would be coupled with the institution of etectorid 
districts, he deduced two consequetices ; the fine, that the 
counties would return fewer membefs, and the seoomd, that 
doctors would be parcoUod out, and have to vote in 
squares, and that to be a voter in a square district 
would bo a groat change. Both reasons have some sort 
of (buni^on, but neither of them is tlio real reason 
why agricultural labourers should not havo votes. Neither 
politico party dares to say what the roal reason is, for 
both thinlc that those rural people may bo soon odd^ to 
the ranks of our rnastors, and that it is prudent to stand well 
with thorn boforolmnd. Tho ono all-suflioiont reason why the 
county honsoholders should not at present have votes is that 
they are totally unfit to have them, that they cannot under* 
stand any political question, and that they require educa* 
tion before they can bo trusted with political power. No 
doubt this was partly true of the town population; but 
some risk had to bo run on account of the difficulty of 
drawing 0 line. Taken as a whole, the rural population 
is loss advanced in intelligonco than the urban, although 
it has a queer shrewdness of its own ; and to tho experiiiiont 
of household suflrngo in towns thoro is no immediate cause 
whatever for odding tho exporimont of household anffrage in 
counties. But Mr, iSTAKiiurK was not pcrliaps fur from the 
truth when lie prophesied that before Jong tiio Liberal party 
will try to make capital out of tho unrepresontod agricultural 
labourers, and he might have gono on to say that not improb* 
ably the Conservativo party will, in its desire to secure tho 
Bpcotal represontation of overy one connected with tho land, 
rival or outbid its opponents. 


THE COUNOII^-GENEnAL. 

T he proceedings of tho CoimcUs established in every 
French department cun hardly be altogether satisfaeUwy 
to tlio party which eroatod thoni. The greatest, if not tho 
only, victory of the majority of tho Assembly over M. Tin Kits 
was tho passing oi' tho doccniralissution law. M. Tihers was 
strongly op[)osod to it on administrative grounds; tho Lefl 
were strongly opposed to it on political grounds. Tho one 
thought that the existence of local chocks would bo faUl to 
die direct and vigorous action of the Central Govonunent. 
Tho other tliought timt tJio existenco of local oloctivo bodies 
would give a great increase of strength to tho rural, Ooiisor* 
vative, and, as was presumed, monarchical element in tho 
coVl||try. Upon this latter point tho majority in tlio Assembly 
wort for once at one with the minority. They hoped that 
the Departmental Councils would servo os so many centres 
round which local (yonHorvatiRiu would gather and organizo 
itself, and they took for granted tlmt in proportion as this 
offect was produced tho monarch ical party in the coimtry 
would gain power. Whether M. Tmr.iis’s forebodings have 
boon justified tlicro is notliing to sliow, but tho tra<Iitioiutl 
position of the CtMitral (tovornniont in Franco is probably too 
assured to ho soon w^onkonod. The hopes of tlio Bight and 
tho fears of tlie Left have boon at once fulfilled and l.d- 
sified. Tho Dcpurtmoutal OnmeiJs have done nil tiiat 
was pre^licted of thoni, whoUior by friends or enemies, 
but the not result of their action has been the opposite 
of what was exi»ected by cither. They have given a 
oonaidorablo degrou of orgunization to local opinion, and that 
opinion is beyond all question Conservative in its general 
drift. So far the Right and tho Loft have butli pn^ved true 
prophets. But this local C^msmvatisin, iusk^ad of boginning 
to agitato in favour of a Restoration, has done notliing but call 
down blessings on tlio Kepublio. Alter every nllowauco has 
boon made for tho habit of Fremhmon to sjioak well of the 
powers that bo, and for the iuflucnco which tho Government 
exercises in tlio Councils by lueiuis of tho Prefocts, it seems 
im}H)SBibIo to doubt tliat tlio general sentiment of the majority 
of thorn is ono of satisfuction with M. Thiers, and of con* 
tontod acquioHccnco iu tho Republic. They are not, of course, 
to bo credited with any tlioorcticnl entliuaiasm on ihe subject 
They ciiTo nothing about tho Republican idea. They would 
be willing to I'hango tho Uo^iublio to-morrow lor any form of 
Qovommeut which would give tliom a security and tranquil* 
Ihgr UttAttiduablo under a RopubUc. But as a matter of fact 
Indleve, and believe for the first tiino, that the Republic 
tltmu this order and tnmqtiilUty, and so long as it 
no wish to see it overthrown. Tbe great 
of ^ laoiiAroliM parties Is ilius withdrawn. Hitherto 
tlie bas always been the beginning 

of oitteiAity of the Goveminenton the part 


of the ninil popnlatiom It woe Qpon distinst titat 
NAroLEON III. traded with such aucceas, and it woe iipQii tide 
distrust that Imperialists, Legitimista, and Oricanjefti alike 
hoped to trade in the time to come. Dnlees the flatutoj^ 
shall disclose some new discord between the RepuUie and^ 
the peasantry this prospect is now at an end. Whatever else 
the Departmental Councils may do, they will not proclaim 
Henry V. or Napoleok IY. So long as the Republic d^ iairly 
by tho interests which they mostly represent they will defd 
fairly by tho Republic. T^y are content with things os they 
arc, and no frame of mind can be less suited to the production 
of cither restorations or revolutions. 


However tho expectations of their authors may have been 
disappointed by the action of the Councils, there is reason to 
hope that their creation will exert a very beneficial inflaence 
upon French politics. Public opinion in France has been far 
too much of a eimple dead weight, which rolls from aide to 
sido according ns the vessel happens to incline. Tfiis state of 
things is partly duo to the dissociation of politics from tlio 
concerns of tho people. Universal suffrage has been com- 
bined with a system under which everything has been done 
for them, and tlie result has been that, except in times of 
raro ]K)litical excitement, they have voted with no conception 
that they were doing anything which could afi'ect themselves 
except iu some remote and wholly unasccitained degree. 
Kdiicatod Englishmen are not usually disposed to Uiink very 
highly of tlio system of local seli'-govemmcnt w‘hich exists 
in tiiis country. But, with all its faults, it bos helped 
to keep alive an interest in elections, and has accus- 
tomod people to look to an election as the ordinary 
moans of getting what they wont. It will bo a step In the 
political education of the French {leoplo Uiat iliey should loam 
to see a connexion between their votes and the conduct of the 
Government. They will be brought to this point all tho more 
easily if tho matter at issue is the oonstructiun of a road or 
tho building of a bridge. If they once recognize that when 
they dcsiro the adoption of this or that moiouro of depart- 
montal jiolicy tho way to get their will is to vote for a [)arti- 
culnr tuitidiJaio for tho Council-General, it will not seem so 
strange to them that tho return of a particular candidate to 
the Aisscinbly should afiect the fate of sumo measiiro of general 
policy which tlioy equally wish to see adopted. It is worthy 
of note that tho most gonorally exprossod sentiment at the 
recent mootings of the Dtqiartmontai Councils has boon tho 
desire for compulsory education. It may bo that tho French 
intellect, which is usually keen whero it is most narrow, has 
dtscrovored that the want of eduoatioii is a fruitful source of 
political iind social weakness. It may be that tho wish is ex- 
prossod rathor ns a polite mode of snubbing tho clergy, who 
nro for tho most part hostile to compulsory education. But 
whatever may be tho motive that has prompted tho suggestion^ 
tho fact that it has boon so generally made must strengthen 
the hands of tlio Government in dealing with tlie subject next 
year. Tho Right cannot absolutely reject the testimony of 
iKKlies wir^cli they themselves invests with power as being tlio 
best ropresonuitives of local feeling. Tho last Education 
Bill bccamdso changed in its progress through Cominittoo 
tiiat tho Government refused to acknowledge it when it came 
out. majority will no doubt bo anxious to subject tho 

next Bill to a similar prooess, and in that case the Govern- 
ment will derive useful aid from tho proceedings of the 
Dcpiirtmentol Councils. 

The worst use, perha|>s, to which tho Councila-General 
could be tur/iod would be to entrui&t tlioni — as, according to 
report M. TniF.ns has, or, more accurately perhaps, had for* 
merly, some tliought of doing — with tlie election of a Second 
Cliamber. No more ingenious means could be devised for 
bringing die Upper House into hopeless discredit. It would 
difif^i'rom tho Lower House, not in being wiser, or richer, 
or more ox])erienced, but simply in being retumod by men 
specially clioscn to see after small affairs and consult ^nall 
interests. If we can imagine an elective House of Lords 
the mombers of which ahewd be returned by the Beards ot 
Guardians, wo slioli realise the kind d^imprassicu wkiob,^ 
would be made on the Fiendr nation by the news that ^ ' 
notion of their direct reprssentatives in md Assembly, vm 
Uabie to be overrulfid by tiie indirect jmresentatiyes! 0l local 
mterests. The only thing dial could him induced Id. Tmm 
to entertain so wild a fiu^ ia tko aactrame dlAoiiliy of oon- 
•truetlng a Second Cham ooigpbd widi hie own desura So 
get a Second Chamber aom^w* Tbe diacrqpaiKgr bflidesni 
tba predse sSaSttnenfis of dm Ziimss* (ku^rm^cmdeiiC^ 
geamd dteiate of tlmm which cobm to us 
Hanrat has not been es^Adned^ Acoodntiw 
acooont, H. U'liMa iii Mdk my 


moMf . tab iikbjfKt af tkmA 

CteaiMr mitt it^ Im voIM tti# Buii^ imd mmd an 
891 and an >Uqqr BacamfiiiatUm BUU TUi 
l|jgr laM ttat m all mm |Kfxati tiia fnjmwm that 
lia trust the AmmiVlj ta do his biddiiiffy and that ha 
doos ’UOt care to toYant anY aaw mode* of brimiiiff praiaiira ^ 


ooos not care to toYont anY new mode* of bringuig miatira i 
to bear on it oatQ it hai imowa fratti signs of insubi^Datioii, 
Jn M. Tiitaas’s mind the wish to see a Second jChamber oat up 
is piobnbljr alto^i^ar seoondarj to *tha wish to hara the ax* 
JSCmg Chamber wall undwr control. If ha pursue* the former 
object at all» it will be simp^ as a means of promoting the 
latter. 


THE AOEICULTURAL LABOURER. 
fllBE adoption of Unions and strikes hy farm-labourers in 
X sevend districts is a matter too serious to bo noglcetod, 
and yet it is difficult and ombarrassing to discuss. Tho 
pro^iect of a chronio antagonism among the classes which ^ 
occupy the rural districts naturally affords unqualified graU- 
fioation to sovond sections of the great body of social and i 
political agitators and Veformen. ^Thc theorists of towns who 
haye cultiyated an imaginative hatred of landowners, tlio 
advocates of the alleged rights of labour as against capital, 
and the great majority of unattached philantliro{iistfi, aJi for i 
various reasons welcome the adhesion of tho form- labourer 
*0 the doctrines of the modern artisan. Thoro is no doubt 
that in some countica wages liavo been habitually low, and 
the price of labour may probably be raised by com* 
bination; but it is in the nature of Trade Unions to bo both 
pennnnont and encroaching, and a revolution in the condi- 
siona of oountcy life ia not to bo contemplated without un* 
easiness. Some of tho literary promoters of ilio present 
movement ore in tho habit of denouncing tho system of land 
tenure as a cause of deiioienoies in agricultunil improvement, 
and of a consequent limitation of tho utility of l^d. That 
the art of farming has in the memory of tho present 
generation advanced more rapidly than any other in* 
dustrial process, and that tlie soil of Groat Britain 
is, in proportion to the capital employed, Uie most 
productivo in the world, are oonsidoratious too vulgar to l>o 
allowed to interfere with large generalizations. The farmer 
must bo disappointed to find that tho uflicions frionda who 
have taught him to appreciate the grievances iu/licted by his 
landlord now turn upon him on behalf of tho oppressed and 
discontented labourer. No roduction of rent, no law of com* 
pansation for supposed improvements, nor oven a tenant-right 
oonftcred on ilio oocupier at the expense of tho owner, could 
compensate him for the tHr<v.)tenod intcrf'oronco witli his 
management of his own affairs. Present prices, and tho prospect 
of an increasing demand for agricultural produce, may perhaps 
enable him to bear up against tiio exaction of luldition^ 
wages; but if the farm-labourers ero to roccivo ordors, Uko 
collien or bricklayers, from a Union Commlttoo, there is littlo 
prospect of further unprovoment in agriculture. Tho entire 
system of cultivation depends on tho power of tho farmer to 
cUroct in minute detail tho operations of his workmen, which 
are inoom]>»ral>ly more various and more dc]^ndont on 
circumstances than the monotonous toil of tho miner or tho 
weaver. A riilo analogaus to the regulation which prohibits 
bribkkyerafrom using both hands for certain kiiifis of work 
might render profitable farming impossible. ForVy years ago 
tho labourers of tho time with instiDciivo provisioh destroyed 
thnuking-machines. The more various and eli^nits ma* 
ohlnery of tho present day will furnish some cll*^ on the 
demands workmen. The extraordinary ingenuity of tho 
Americaos in devising mochanical oontrivonces for fanning 
purposes bos been ohieffy stimulated by tho scarcity of labour. 

Any inquitj into the merits of tho dispute between the I 
fiirmeniaiid the labourers is necetsiurily one-sided in its effbet, . 
thoiq^b not in its substance. If on impartial student of rural ' 
economy farms oonctusions in favour of tho workman, his 
opinkm j* at ooee oeoepted as on sdiuisskm by the suf^rters 
of ogrioiittitral Trade Unions. Any warnings which be may 
^iddrass so ihe labourers and to their leaders invariably fail to 
WmA theb dse tt no tloit . The dullest moa oeu understead a 
stalatteiit that hie wegae ought to bo mieed; end a villege 
labottrer mdily believee the doubtful ^poearion that the 
aige ntra si on of Usioiia hoe oo the whob improved the oondi- 
tku of mechonira and factor It lenotaoeaiw to 

expbia Id hi* oomprahsraion that the culttvation of tim umd 
faafauisaeaiwhiehsaureelyad betng eondueted under 
idiil 9 *fy km moot be dhg tu the ehqpe of ot% 
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fa djherattei^ fa ' its luiluri^ und fa* amouat b imtulafal 
by fa*iekNrak|i*ii» ef eo*t A* Ifaid Bsenv rambfafaT fa hfa 
ipeefa ** fimy^ wbUe hApur te e* falefae .|iricee emdki^ 
w91 mlafally rssorve IVea far «e poiedbfafer afatvoifafa^ 
end uraenl wauls, just at mfk teeelv* te abifeefa fama 
meat when it fa veiy dear. Labourer* fa fae empleyaeUt 
of landowner* ore to a bige extent engaged fa effeoifag im-* 
provemsute which ara not urgently neceemry, uor |nu}HM 
immediately profttoblo. One of the first results of a suoeeanut 
oonspiraqy of sgricvdtoral bbour ogafast onpiud would be a 
diversion of a portion of the oatiltid now apj^ied to the land 
into alien olumnels. The evil would be aggravated by the 
formidable nature of tlio weapon* whiai tholabpureiV 
Unions con employ. A strike at the boginniug of harvest 
would threaten tarmers with ruin, end tho whob country with 
frightful disaster. Newspaper readers have become acoot* 
tomed to the statement that committees of carpenters or house** 
painters have called out the mon employed by certain firmsb 
and that tho summons has been unhesitatingly obeyed. Tbe> 
consequence will bo only Uiat builders and oontractor* will be 
ombarraased in the conduct of their affairs, and that ultimately 
they will bo forced to recoup thomseltos at tlio exponso of 
the general community. The fiiots recorded in tuo daily 
column of ** hitrikos indicate dearer houses, dearor furnitore, 
and an increase of the growing cost of living. The saino 
systom applied, in aocorunneo with the bonevoient hopes of 
philanthropists, to agricultural labour nmy imply tlio rum 
of tlio farmer and extreme distress to tho fK>or. Lord Ossitr 
has romiadod tho labourers that it does not Ibilow, because Uiey 
cun make pretty much their own terms at harvest-time, that 
they will ho equally able to do so in tho winter months. It is 
true that in tlio dead seasons of tho yoar tho employer may 
have his turn ; but the hibouror is at tho worst seourou against 
starvation by bis power of socking in tho [^irovisions of tlio 
Poor-law an idternativo for wages. In this case the rate* 
payors will enjoy tho Batisfaotion of providing the funds by 
which tlio mombers of tho labourers' Union will pay tho ox- 
ponsQS of tho strike. In a short time, if the antbi^miions of 
dcmocralio iioUtioians aro oon firmed by tho event, farm- 
labourers will bo mlmitted to tlie francliiso, and will bo enabled 
to rotiini all the county mQml>ers. It will follow Uiat tho 
Poor-law will, if necessary, bo modified in favour of labourers 
out of work; and it will bo well if iho ogricultural 
population is satisilod without further concossious* 

If it is useless to compete in argument with agitators 
before au audience of lubotirors, it is lalHchievons lor tho 
odvocatcB of agricultural employers to roly on tratisparent 
oant If inciUittons to popular violence were in any caso 
justifiable, they becoruo imbociio when they arc facetiously 
addrossod by bisho(>s and others to tho numerically wenkcr 
party. AsMuranccs that travelling dcjnugogtios aro tlio worst 
enemies of thoso to whom thoy apneal (we certain, oven if the 
statoments are true, to bo regard^ as seUislt falsehoods. Tho 
best security against tho impending danger would bo tho 
discovory of sorno arrangement which would visibly aitd in- 
telligibly identify tho interests of tho employer and the work- 
man. A i>ain]i>lilct by Sir Baldwim Lsiuutox, colled the 
Fann Lulwurerf contains sumo suggestions on tlio subject 
which deserve consideration from thoso who have Uic meunn 
of appreciating thoir practical tendency. Ho rccoinmenda 
that largo gardens should bo appended to coltagos, ami that 
whon it is possible pasturo for a coi^ should be allowed on 
reasonablo terms to tho skilful and thnfly labourer. Another 
proposal is, that money allowances, such as tlvtNio which are in 
some parts of tho country made to shepherds (or the lamW which 
thoy roar, should Ito extended to workmen engaged in tho euro 
of stock or in tho cullivatiou of tho land. A pcrcontago on 
tho excess of tho crop over a certain return pci* acre, or on 
the pice of fat boasts beyond tlio oust of purcluisc, would pro- 
bably encourage care and industry. It also seems rcasonuhio 
on an arable form to increase the wages whenever wheat 
reaches a certain price, l>ecaugo dearness of wheat is a clear 
to tho farmer and a dead loss to tho lalxmrer. It 
is jiowiblo that tliero may bo jiroctumt objections to the 
particular method* of romuncratiou which aro euggoeted; 
but some approximation of tho kind to a co^opofotiv* system 
would have advantages beyond fae mere inoreoso of money 
payment. Although tha omptoymofit of a farm^li^ttrar 
le intrineically far more diverridiM, more epoenlative, and 
mora fatereeting than any other maniiai kiixlof industry, 
hfa own share fa the study df eoib and .procemos and 
in iliD obeenraiioa of eeasons i* di seooiated from oomndorations 
of pmtmml benefit Tb* dufaeee of the labottreFe iho fa 

bfa fatollj^etioe hae never boon 
fmdf mummm etneo fa* fi*ys when Cbneerr exproesed fa 
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vIgoroiH langAi^ his contempt for reading and writing in 
coiiipariHon with ploughing and reaping. It la only to a 
cockney that tlie contemplation of a tnniip-field or a iat 
bullock is tedious; but it would become infinitely more 
exciting to the agricultural labourer if be could mentally 
convert itirm produce into shillings and sbrnencea about to find 
their way into his pocket. It is possible that a judicious 
(^stom of allowances proportioned to the results of his labour 
might disincline the workman to listen to the blandishments 
of itinerant agitators. It can only be known by experience 
whether ooncoasions whidi might be attributed to alarm would 
encourage further demands. Koving orators would soon 
learn to clnifii for their clients as a right any privileges and 
perquiHitcs to which especial value was attached; but on the 
whole employers would be prudent in making their relations 

3 workmen somewhat more complicated than at present. It is 
sier Ibr the Committee of a Union to demand an advance on 
the money rate of wages than a modification of coutroeu 
whtcli might include porcentagos, allotments, and cow 
pasturage. Notliing can bo more reasonable than the in- 
dignation of the farmers against the abettors of the Unions ; 
but {Socialist essayists are beyond the reach of their resent- 
nient; and they ought for tlioir own sukes to diutrin as far 
as possible an attack which they have no power to prevent. 


SPANISH AMEKICA. 


T he Now World which was early in the present 
century raised up to redress the balance of the Old 
sooiijs us hir AS over from establishing an equilibrium of its 
own. From one end of Spanish America to the other bloody 
and Imrron revolutions continue their monotonous succession. 
Two or throe months ago an ambiguous war, half foreign and 
hull' civil, disturbed Honduras; and it is announced that a con- 
spiracy headed by an Archbishop and some Jesuit priests has 
recently been frustrated in Salvador, which appears to have 
been somehow mixed up in the afiuir with Guatemala. As 
the militant prelate and his associates mi^ be supposed to 
have engaged in this plot for the benefit of tlie Church, it is 
a relief to iind that something like a principle or a corporate 
interest took the place for once of the personal intrigues 
which ordinarily distract South American Kepublies. There 
is also a clerical party in Mexico, whore the town of Tampico 
has lately been seized by a revolutionary body ; and it may 
be expected that further rebellions and civil wan will ibf- 
low the death of Juakcz. On tlio Nortliern frontier more 
complications tlireateji to demand the attention of the 
^xican Government. It is asserted that cattle and horses 
have boon stolen in larffo numbers from the parts of 
Texas which border on me iiio Grande; and it is sig- 
nificantly suggested that the best remedy for tlie mischief 
wuuld 1)0 tiio aimexation of the neighbouring districts 
to t)iu United States. It seems a little surprising that 
American settlers should not bo ablo to protect themselves 
against Mexican incursions, and that stolen cattle should not 
long sincu have boon recovered with usury. It is evident 
that the mere advancement ' of a frontier only removes the 
point of contact with troublosonio noi^hbours, and that the 
inoonvenienco of having to deal with independent Mexicans 
can only be abated by tlio annexation of the whole Hepublic. 
At present it may be doubted whether Congress will listen to 
tlie cotiiplaints of tlio odkious citizens of Texas. It would be 
perfectly easy for tlio United States to occupy the whole or 
any portion of Mexico; but American institutions include 
no inuuhinory for the govornmoiit of dopendeucics ; and judi- 
cious ixiliticians will not be disposed to admit a mongrel race 
of aliens to participation in their national sovereignty. The 
rejection of General Grant's scheme ibr the acquisition of 
San Domingo proved tliat the Senate was disinclined to ter* 
ritorial aggresaton in the South. The acquisition of Texaa 
was ciTeoted when the dominant party in the Union was 
principally bent on the extension of slavery into unoccu- 
pied sciil. A conquest of half-a-dozen Mexican provioees in 
the present day would be ingiorious and embarrassing. | 


In a remote part of Spanish America a revolution of the 
typical kind has partially failed. Peru had been thought to 
be couiiiarauvely orderly ; and, like all the South American 
StaWs, it enjoys the blessings of a nominally Kepublioon form 
of GovoTumeiiU Among other conditions of civilization Peru 
,baea National Debt, principally held in Bngland; and its 
guano depoetta form a valuable property^^ It foequentiy 
tHUffW that the Spanish Uepubllca elect a mUitaiy leader as 
«md a oeriain General Dalta had nearly arrived 

AiitwaoMlk^ 


that one Sefior Paiipo was the popular oeadidafo for fh 
Presidency, it was naturally expected that Balta wouh 
attempt an irregt^ poloogation of his own power^ and h 
was urged by his Minister of War^ General OtmxaRZz, t 
make the experiment AVhen the d^isivo moment arrived 
Balta shrank from the risk of usurpation, and consequently 
Gutierrez assembled an armed force, threw the PuEsipzx' 
into prison, and proclaimed martial law in Lima. It appear 
tliat even in Peru repeated precedents have not yet givei 
armed rebellion the fb^ of law. PAROO and other principa 
citizens took refuge on board ships in the harbour, the Congres 
declared Gutierrez a traitor, and the populace of the city 
took part against the new Dictator. A brother of Gutierrez 
who had been appointed Minister of War, was killed in tb 
streets ; and the Dictator avenged bis death by murderini 
Balta in prison. After a struggle which lasted four duyi 
tho partisans of Pardo obtained the victory, and the usurpe 
and his principal adherents were put to death. The rostora- 
tioQ of law and order has since been ostentatiously announced 
and Pauix) is for tho moment undisputed President of tli< 
Kopublic. The attempt at revolution is said to have cost on); 
two hundred lives ; but it sulHciently illustrates tlio anarcbi 
cal condition of Peru. The mob by accident supported th( 
cause which may be considered constitutional ; tnit it cele 
brated tho triumph of freedom after its own brutal manner 
Tlio corpses of Gutierrez and of his two brothers w*er 
stripped, rubbed with an infiamniable substance, hoisted uj 
with pulleys to tlie loved of the tower of tlie cathedral, am 
finally burnt in the public square. Although Gutierrez woj 
apparently a worthless adventurer, he may almost bo excuse< 
for tliinking military rule good enough lor a barbarous am 
bloodthirsty rabble. Whatever may bo the merits of th< 
existing authorities, they were unable or unwilling to preven 
a scandalous violation of public decency. 

The holders of Peruvian bonds will scarcely bo reassurtx 
by the official oommoaploces of tho representatives of tin 
Government in London. During his brief reign Gutikuue; 
raised a forced loan of 6o,ooo/., and he iuiprisouod the Eiiglihl 
managers of the London Bank of Limn for rofusing a contnbu 
lion. There is every reason to fear that his example may bi 
hereafter followed by other ambitious soldiers, who will no 
fail to use their temporary or permanent authority for tin 
extortion of money. The case of the Spanish Kepublics seenn 
to be absolutely or indefinitely hopeless, as they contain no mate 
rials on which solid institutions can bo founded. Democratic 
little communities, with potty armies exclusively employed ii 
civil broils, seem destined to a perpetual alternation of anarchj 
and tyranny. The greatness and prosperity of the Unitec 
States have been in the highest degree injurious as a model tc 
the emancipated colonies of Spain. It was easy to imitate 
the rejection of tho supromaoy of the mother-country ; but ii 
Mexico and throughout the greater part of South America 
alter tho expulsion of the Spaniards no element of ordei 
or goA'erninent remained behind. Notwithstanding the name 
rous foults of Spanisli administration, it would be bettei 
for Peru or for S^vador to receive Governors from Madric 
than to hold out the office of President os a prize for CQn< 
spiracica and military mutinies. Tho only State in Soutl 
America which is e.\empt from periodical revolutions ia tb< 
Empire of Brazil, which has the good fortune to be govemec 
by an ancient European dynasty. The present EurzBoa ie 
B8 it happei^s, more accomplished, and probably more com- 
petent to gcivem, than an average President appointed b) 
popular olecnon ; but hie oliief merit is, to make a new appU* 
cation of iCzAUUARCHAis' epigram, that he has taken th< 
trouble to be bom to a throne. He has no expiiation oi 
lus term of offico to provide for, and no rival to regani witl 
jealousy ; nor could a successful soldier hope to take his pbuH 
even if be were able to overthrow his authori^. The Bnuritiai: 
army, when it was lately engas^ in fore^ service, wai 
nom^iy at least commanded by a Prince of the Blood, 
who might be trusted not to employ his commission aa ax 
instrument of usurpation. There are many plaasibfoai|^mim 
against hereditary xmtk ; but in unsettle community it h 
the only kind of distinction which is not attainable by 
force or by fraud. It k at kart bighly inobaUe that the 
Spanish American Slates would have been nepiikr 4^ better 
ffovemed if friey could have followed the example of BiamL 
It k true that tnere oould aoszoely have beto a king of Pern 
or n king of Chilit and tbrtofoae a Vicezoy raUng ttuodi^ s 
re^Kmsible Minkl^ wquld heve been the best kind bf 

The Empire ia Mexioowas anaitifiekl and anonidosrt ertl- 
trivance, and nrobaUj MAXnnLUtr would bavs hmm imiUk 
to luaiiitiia himielf e?en H ibe Govmowirt -a# 

Sietes had not ccmyelMl Gm 
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dmw ha lurmy iimii <ba Conlment;^ yet Ihe Ameneuna in* 
ouDlr^ Mne moml reqponalbilHy by iatwrferiiy with Mextoan 
a&in eidusively for the pnrpoae of gmttfyihg thdr own 
IMihga of iwntment mi pridb. The mtnrptm of Nato- 
teoR m, impiled hk coafidenee In the pemuownt die* 
tuption of the American Union, and the Mexican Empire 
waa oonaedtientljr, and not utinaturaily, regarded aa an nffironi 
to the United Btatee. Nevertheleee the consolidation of the 
power of Maxtriuar, if it oonld hayo been affected, 
would have been an unmixed benolit to Mexico. The 
eouotiy requires rest and consistent admioistration ; nor is it 
in a oondiuon to afford the risk of being governed by an in- 
capable or dishonest President. Juahkz, as long as he lived, 
was vigoroos and upright, but he was incessantly disturbed 
by provincial insurrections. Ilia succosBor belongs to the 
oppwte, and tlierefore to tho weaker, party, and it is wholly 
nneertain whether he will command general support Tho 
useful result which a resolute optimist could attribute to 
the condition and cliaracier of the Ilopublica of Spanish 
Amerioa would be the paradoxical object of keeping some of 
the most productive portions of tho world in a physical and 
moral state of fallow. The vast capabilities of the area of 
^e United States ore 8uri>assed by Mexico and by the Southern 
Continent, and at some period they will probably be developed 
either by immigrant races, or by tlio descendants of tho 
present {lopulation organized in a manner not yet discovered. 
A Fedcnil Kepublic in Spain would probably in some respects 
resemble Guatemala or Peru ; but it vro^d assuredly not j 
descend to their level. 


THE LICENSING ACT AT WORK. 

I T was not to bo expected that tlie coun^ would imme- 
diately settle down under tho discipline of the new 
Licensing Act without any expressions of irritation or resent- 
ment. ft cannot be said that it is a sevjore law, and there is 
every reason to suppose that it meets with general approvnl, 
and is ixiliovod to be just and necessary. But then it is new, 
and Englishmen do not like being put out of any of tlieir ac- 
custom^ ways, and are especially sensitive on any point nflect- 
iug their personal freedom. We are justly entitled to the 
reputition of being what is called a law-abiding people, but this 
disposition is quite compatible with a little restiveuess under 
A now law, which has not yet bad time to make itself known 
and respected. It is quite in the nature of many of our 
connCnuuen to bo very angry about being sliut out or turned 
out of a public-house at a particular hour, although they 
would never havo tliought either of going or sUiying there 
but for the irresistible provocation of a bran-new prohibitory 
statute. The publicans believe that their commercial interests 
are at stake, and the publicans* customers resent the inter- 
forcnco of tho law with their old habits, oud its implied 
imputation that they are incapable of taking core of Uiomselves, 
Olid require to be regulated by Act of Parliament. There have 
been some disturbances at Exeter and Maidstone, and disturb- 
ances have also been threatened at Leicester, but there does 
not appear to have been serious opposition to the enforcement 
of Act in any quarter. In Exotcr a drunken man was 
rescued from the police, and at Leicester there Was an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to rescue one. At Maidston^ a mob went 
about the town shouting and demanding to ^ served with 
liquor; but the publicans wfsd protected by their shutters 
and the police. At Exeter, however, there wore at one 
moment apprsbonstons of a not. A handbill bod been circu- 
lated intimating that ** working-men who do not get their 
^ wages early ” would find beer and other refreshments " 
affer the public-housos were shut at tho gentlemen's club- 
house. The mob took the hint and howled and booted under 
Ibe windows of the club, by way of protest against the in- 
justioe, as thqr deemed it, of diutting the womng-man out 
of bis puUie^hoiise while the gentleman could tipple all night 
in hia dub-room. The haodbUl purported to be signed 
^ by **A Teetotder,” but it is mspected that some of the 
putdicafis were in reality responsible for it, and it is 
obvious diat from die Allianoe point of view the work- 
ing dasaee are expected to be grstefiil for the poteciion 
of the Act aa far aa it goes. It has been stated tUt work- 
ing-fueiiVi dnbe ate be^ organised in various towns, and 
tkers wBl piobdily be aonse d&nlty in determiaiog in eveiy 
earn whedwr a dub ia a genuiiie affair, or has been got up 
mmty as a publie^hoima In diigette. The bmt asenrity 
^ aipiiiiuW abiisaa d ihm te that dm kwfr modiK^ 
iisasonahle, and ^ dmib Ji raaUj veiy little taniplatioii fiw 
atqrbody totld^edmlmUe ofoim^ Hig^ dudea and 


amoigling go together, and if fiusOttcal 
waymere woohi no doubt ba privM druddoig obAotA. ^ 
oomar. In a recent offioid Bepovt on dm oMdion^ uT o^ 
liquor law in Haioe, itia stated that it has M to doM^ 

^ and pubUo hypocrisy and ^ meret , drmkiiigt*^ wm has 
^ diorougbly damoiaUaed the people.'* The ttuhbUeadoil of 
pivaie mciutiea for ddnking in mb ooimftiy would esatoM^ 
supply unmistakable evidence that the kw had fkiled te aaoore 
tho object for which it was paaaad. 

The diaoretion which ia allowed to maglatratai as to fixing 
tho hours during which public-houaw may be opefi unfortu- 
nately leaves the door open for noisy and mischievoua agita- 
tion ; and it would appear that lha Bench itsdf ia not free 
from inflammatory xnliueneea, if we may judmi from tba pugi- 
listic encounter which oocurrri the other day betwefin a 
of justices at foe Licensing Sessions at Norwich. In 
foe hours are permanently fixed by the Act, but elsewhere tho 
magiatratoe havo foe opion of varying thorn in no fower than 
fourteen difforent ways. The partisans of foa Teatotalers will 
naturally oontend for the shortest, and foe partisans of foe 
publicans for the longest hours, and a great deal of premure 
will naturally bo brought to boar by each party on foe 
mogistratoi with whom tho decision rests. If the hours are 
suddenly reduced to foo minimum allowed by the Act, there 
con bo fiulo doubt that it will occasion great annoyance and 
exasperation, and attempts will probably be made to defy or 
evade tho law. A violent movement of this kind is ositain 
to provoko an equally violent reaction, and foe advotolM ot 
temperance will inevitably defeat their own purpoass if obey 
endeavour to ptudi their viows to an extromo. Tho Aet^ as 
we have said, appears to be supported by foe great body of 
ublic opinion, and thoro is a general desire that it should 
avo a fair trial ; but there are many who sympuUtiso 
wifo its objects who are by no means prepared for sudden 
and despotic changes. People, in this countiy do, not 
like to bo too much policed, and tliO'^Act will do fur 
more good if it is not forced too much against the popu- 
lar grain. Even tlioso who are anxious to see foo hour** 
reduced to* tho lowest point should understand tliat they 
arc more likely in the long run to attain their object if they 
are wli^g in tlie first iiistsnoo to proceed quietly and 
cautiously. The disturbances which have already taken platHi 
sufiiciently indicate foe temper of tho mob; and wo can 
imagine what would bo tho condition of tho country if by any 
I chanco the United Kingdom Alliance succeeded in getting its 
pet crotchets embodied in an Act of Parliament. There would 
doubtless bo violent excitement, rioting, rosistarioa to the 
police, and probably, after a variety of scandalous scones, the 
repeal of tlie obnoxious law. It is pointed out in tho liepoit 
on the Maine Law to which wo have already referred tliat the 
general irritation and inconveniouoo experienced from tho 
law would probably have a powerful iniluence on foe next 
elections in the Huite, and that, if it were repealed, a reaction 
might be expected which would add still more to foe de- 
moralization of tho community. The warnitin of hiaine 
should not be lost on tho Teetotalers of England. There is 
something to bo said for the theory of foe elasticity of foe Act, 
and its adaptation to local habits and oonveniouoe ; but the 
principle of local option is clearly Tiablo to abuse. A different 
set of hours in every district will produce confrisiun, and an 
appearance of personal caprice, and will be apt to provoko a 
spirit of opposition. It is to ^ hoped that something like 
uniformity will be maintained, the only distinction being 
between towns and country places. 

Wliat is wanted is that the magistrates should exercise 
Uieir common tense in admintstoring foe Act, allowing as 
much personal freedom as possible lu regard to hours, but 
coming down severely on any flagrant violation of tho law. A 
publican at Tipton has been very properly fined 5/. and 
costs for allowing drunken persons to frequent his bouse. 
Four drunken men were found in his bouse on one night, 
two in one room and two in anofoer, and one of them 
so drunk tliat he sprawled on his bands and knees tmder foe 
uble. Tho landlord wot told of it, and said he saw iK^ing 
wrong. Later on several drunken men were seen staggering 
out of foe house; and early next morning one was found 
asleep inoide so drunk that he could not stand. This was 
obvionsly a very bod case, and tito tm^gietr^ did well to 
give foe jp^can a sharp lemon. In feoent controversies 
puUie opinion hse been strongly on foe side of foe publicans 
ae against foe Teetotafart, htti it will be tmfortunate if the 
pnbifeane misitodeiitBnd of fok tendency. Most 

MicKiai jpeople are satisfied foot there k. a great dfoi 
too drinking ia foie country, and a grCat deal too 
muck flmiey ^pent in drink. A vested interest ia foe pro- 



pogAtion of (Irunk^nneM is recognized neithior by law nor 
comoion scniso, and if there hai appeared to be any tendemc^fl 
in dealing with tho puUiicane, It haa certainly not been 
prompted by any doeire to extend their buxinesfli They have 
great {xditioiil inilucncei ai^l the {Hilitical Icaderx on each fide 
are perhaps a little too much afraid of them, but their strength, 
or what Appeared to bo their strength, in tho recent contest was 
mainly duo to the impracticablo fanaticism of their opmments. 
If it wore supposed that tho tactics of tho United Kingdum 
Ailuinco would really have tho tircct of checking drunken- 
ness, they would no doubt moot with wider support; and 
it is not irom any hositatioji as to interfering with tho prollts 
of tho li({uor trado that a severely roHtrictivo |Kilicy has not 
been adopted. Tho reason why a moderate incusure has been 
pruned is simply because it is l^elicved that it is more likely 
to |)romoto the object in view than a systciu of violent pro- 
hibition. Wo observe tliat tho publicans of Chatham and 
Uochestor, in opplying to tiio magistrates of tho district to 
allow iaverns to be kept open till twelve o'clock on week days 
instead of eleven, base their claim ou the ground that a 
change from tho old hours would enusu inconvenience to tho 
imblic and loss to tlio puldicFins. It ia to bo hoped Unit tho 
mogistraieo when they give their rc'ply will iiuiko it tjuito 
clour to tliO petitioners that the convonitneo oi' the public 
is all that tln^y arc entitled to consider, and that it is none 
of their businosi to encotirngo drinking in order to swell the 
prolita of publicans. No reiinementii of language will gloss 
over tho iact that drunkcniicas intans drinking tuo much, ond 
that the only way to check it is to get j>ooplu to drink loss. It 
is believed that this result may bo inost i tlbctually promoted, 
not by harsh and despotic laws, but by moral inlluences 
imd the progress of education. 


PAT^'UKISM AND SC^IlOOL FEES. 

f Local Government Hoard have taken a step of con- 
...yJL sidc'iable sud commendalde boldiwBA. They have sent 
a circular letter to the London Honnls of CluurdYana pointing 
out that the Education Ai’t has not limited tho discretion 
given to tho Guardians by a previouH statute to.tako into 
consideration, whciU granting uiudoor relief, tho inability of 
a parent to provide education for his chihl, and suggesting 
that, tho exorcise of this discretion thu (luardinns shotiUi 
** upon each application fur relief imjuiro whether tho 
ti,‘Lchildron of the applicant aro being tulucntcd, and if, by 
Treason of tho inubilky of tho parents to send them to school 
or to pay tho school Iccs, they are not being educated, that 
in connexion with the adiiiinistmtion of out«retiof tho 
C.lunrdlans should alL^rd tho jmrent Hindi relief as may 
“ enable him to couiply with tho law which exprc««ly con- 
“ touipliites that his cliddrcn shall bo I'dueatcd.'* Tho 
bolduOHS of this suggestion consists in the fact of its running 
counter to tho scutimontal diblike to call thiugH by their right 
namos which dictated tho last words of tiio 25th section of 
tho Education Act. This section, as ho many politicians have 
painful cause to know, ompowors Nchool Boarda to pay the 
tees payable at a public, elementary school by any child 
whose parent is from ])Overty unublo to [aiy them, and it 
thou goes ou to dccinro that **BUch payment shall nut bo 
deemed to bo |>uroebial relief given to such parent.’* in 
other words, it is solouinly decreed by Act of i’arliamcnt that 
a oet'taln payment shall not bo deemed to bo " what it un- 
doubtedly is. A man wlio is utinblo to provide for those 
dcpondiuit ou him tiio necessaries which tho law dccluroa him 
bound to providt' for them, atid wlio assisted to provide these ‘ 
nccowanesby agrant from tho fundsol thecommunity, isapauper. I 
It inukoa no dillcrenco wlu'thcr ihi» nocts^aries in question are < 
pii^ sicnl or moral, la so far ns tlie law conqieis a man to ‘ 
send his chUdmn to school, it idacos schooling on tho same 
level with food. There is no hardvship in puuisiiing a parent ; 
for allowing ids cliildrcn to starve, because if he ia tmuble to 
feed tlicm he con appeal to die commuiuty to feed them for j 
him. In the same >vAy dioro is no tiurd&hip in punislung a ; 
IHwent for allowing Ins ohildron to grow up in ignorance, be- 
cause if ho is unable to educate them ho con appeal to the 
coimnuuity to educate tlicm for him. The ^rulfel between 
the two coses is complete, and it was a defect m tho Eflucutioii 
Act that it tried to ignore it. Parocliial relief is relief given 
la onablo a man to provide necessaries for himself or for 
^otlusltl•, Tlie payment of scUoid fees by a School Board on the 
tliat a iNwent is imablo to pay tliem is i^ief given to 
po pi^ide wlrnt the W deolaros tobe neoeMary 
Jt wo^d give tltl molt aklifttl ciuMiiit some 
^ p*ynMnii| and m ex^ 


I plain why one is parochial rr l''*f while the other is not. It 
I is true that certain of the Loudon Boiuds of Guardians 
seem to think that their casuistry is equal even to this 1 
I demand, since tl)oy have adopted a resolution setting fonh 
I that tho pA}'mont of school fees open a large scale by 
the Boards of Guardians would have the effect ^ increasing 

• pauperism ratlier than dinuiiisliing it, and recommending 
, that the entire cost of educating the children of the poor shall 

bo paid out of tho school-rate, ** thus relieving the poor-rate 
j ** of any charge wluiiever upon it for educationid purposes/* 

I The latter part of this resolution is only the expression of a 
! natural wisli tiint tho School Boards, and not the Boards of 
I Guardians, should be Eaddlcd with the unpopular duty of 
! raising money. But the former part can only bo explained 
I on tho theory that paiijicii«m docs not smell as ill if it is 
I called by aiu>rhor nnme. If there are a hundred persons in a 
. parish receiving aid from the rates in order to enable them 
. to obey the law os regards giving their children food, Ad 
filly persons rreeiving aul from tho mtes in order to enable 
them to obey the law as legunls giving children scbool- 
I ing, there arc one hundred and lilty paupers altogether. 
Whether the two payments are made out of tin* name fund, or 
out of two diflcTent hinds, they arc c<jually paid l)y the public, 
and tile effect on tho cliaracter of tlic receiver is the samo in 
both coses. Or, if there bo any difi'iTcnco, it is tlmt where the 
payments are made out of two dilfcrciit funds the aggregnto of 
them will be greater, and tho deiiioruli/atiou produced by 
them will be greater. Multiplicatioii of agencies means 
multiplication of expenso, and if tho School Boards have to 
maintain a Mtaff' of otficors for the purpose of iibccrtaining lucts 
which could bo equally ascertained by the existing stalF of the 
Board of Guardians, tho ratcjiaycrs will ultiiniitF ly ba tho 

* siiilercrs. What inukcH a man a pau|K?r is tho iU;r<‘ptanco of 
' relief from the community, and if Jlio iiiiin<>di:ito s^nirce of 

relief is the school-rate, and not tho poor-r;*te», tin ru is the 
more danger that this accejitanco will become Inibitiial. 
Aluny parents would make nn efi'ort to avoid having to apply 
for aid if tho apjdiciuinn marked them as punpers, wliich tlicy 
Will not make so long as it is detdurod by Act of rurliamcnt 
tHat a man may throw on tho community tho burden of odu- 
duing his children, and yet not be ranked among tlioso wlio 
receive parochial relief. 

The circular of the Local Government Board is important 
from another point of view. It opens cut a prospect of finally 
golttu^jrhJL vU' ri.iM "oguotioti agiiirist tlio 25th cLiUi(o wdiiv.h, 

' though dcfcateii for tho jirotient, may at any moment bo 
renewed. The grievance alleged to bo creutni by the clause 
as it Btamls is tliat the raUqmyer may bo wounded in con- 
scioiico by having to contributo to a rate wiiich will in part 
go to the maintonanco of schools belotiging to other denomi- 
nations than his own. A moro irrational objection was never 
raiHcd; but tliero seems no reason to doubt that it is wi^lely 
felt, and stdl more widely professed, and if riie w'hole contro- 
versy could bo blown away by a sido wind, tho prospects of 
elomoutary education would be greatly improved. The Local 
Government Board suggest tliat, if in all cases where a parent is 
unoblo to pay the school lees ho wero treated ns to tlmt extent 
a subject f(^r outdoor relief, tho (iiUJirdians would not bo 
obliged to |iay tho foes for him any more Uiaii they uro 
obliged to bfiy food or clothing lor him when he is unable 
to buy them 4 for himsedf. IV hen a man is found to be 
destitute of tUo means of obtaining these necessaries, and is 
not considered a lit subioot for indoor relief, ho has a certain 
sum of money given him wdicrewitli to procure them. In 
like manner, when a man is Ibund to bo dostitute of tho 
means of obudning education for his cliildrcn a sum of money 
would be given him wherewith to procure it. It is needless 
to say that tliis presupposes tho universal establishment of 
compulsory attendance at school. Witliout this there would 
bo no adi^juate check on the expenditure of the money given. 

The parent of a phvsicalljf starving child may us^ly bo 
trusted to buy fooa for it; but die parent of a momly 
starving child could iiardty be relied on to the aame extent. 
Under aip'stem of universal compulsion, however, no diificuitj ^ 
would arise. The School Board would ascenain that A haa «/ 
two children within the school age who were not attending 
any school. A. would be warned, and, it need wersi pvoaiH 
outed, for hit omission to send them. His plea et jpoveify 
would be xeinitted to the Board of O u a i d i a ns , who Would in- 
veatkate into the truth ori^aiiidl, aeoerding aa hastiooeede^ or 
failea in making kgoodvdieywouMgiimtoriwriimtha i^^ 
aixpenee a week. The Sohool Board woi^ have A 

dowitb themsMtfanhow Jufcoiidthea^ 
know tbitheeidiorMto weottiao)^^ 

aAp|jr.lMto on 





^^iurdiqr liAview. 






^ Mohool* llui Bottd of GmrdMiis w(»iM lim 
iu 3 » 0 dng^ do vitb Ao qtUMtioii hoir A. i^peottbo partioDlar 
fliiMiiQe ho received fiom Ac periA. They vvould live eatie- 
fied Aemioivee that hhi weekly inoome, when all told, waa mx- 
peace ehort of the lowest sum on which he could live comply 
wi A Ae law a« to soliool atteudoncQ, The enforciog of that law 
they would leave to Ae Soltool lirtard. In Ale way Ae moat 
8cru|vttlotia coneci^ence could find no ground for oifonoe. A 
portion of Ae poor-rate might go to support a Denominational 
■ohool Just ae a portion ox it may now go to support a De. 
nominatiomil grooer or Aec8C4nong<*r. But Aore would be 
no means of discovering whether it did so except in Aoao rare 
instances in which nn outdoor paupir has absolutely no 
means of subaisteuce except what is allowed him by tlie 
Guardiana. Even m Ais last caso it is not probable tliat a Non- 
conformist ratepayer would insist on interfering wiA Ae way 
in ^iqh Ae pauper spent his allowance, provided it were 
not more Aan sufBcicnt to supply him with bare necossarica, 
and he could be proved to have complied with the provisions 
of Ae Education Ace by sondiug his cliildrcn to a public 
elementary schooL if Uiis is paying too jRcat a compliment 
to Ae comnion sense of the DiseeuUiig body, it will at any rate 
be safe to say that so extremely refined an objection would 
meet wiA no popular support. 

The only persons to whom this solution of the diAcultioa 
arising out of Ao 25 A clause would bq unaccejltablo 
would bo Ae extreme zealots on one, perhaps on both, 
sides. There may be some extreme denominationaltsts 
who, in their ardent desire to see local rates applied 
in aid of Denominational schoi^ls, would loso sight of iho 
injury which a prolonged and acrid controversy on such a 
subject must do to the cause of fiilucation. There are cer- 
tainly some secularists who, in Aoir ardent desire to sweep 
all children into undonominutional scliools, will regret Ae dis- 
covery of a compromise which relievos Ao conscience of the 
ratepayer witliout doing violence to Ao conscience of the 
parent. But the whole body of reasonable men, of whatever 
religious persuasion, will see cause to rejojeo in a scUlomont 
which aboJiAcs the nee<l of considering whether school foes 
shall bo remitted or paid, and removes the question in what 
coses it is proper to do either from the oogiiizonco of the 
School Boards. To the accompHsliinent of this happy result 
only two conditions are requisite — the establjsmnont of 
universal compulsion, and the recognition that Ac receipt of 
public relief const Itutcs a pauper. 


SOCIAL REPOUTEUa. 

M ost people understand human nature well enough to know 
that nothing intereeCs like '"velf ; that they are secare of 
attention^ even os^r attention, so long as they make their hearer 
Aeir topic, and tell him what he dues not Imow of the inipret- 
sion be mAes on Ae minds of others. But their knowledge 
generally atoprf hero ; they do nut know the consequences which 
naturally result from this clasa of comxnuiiications. They wish 
to please, to put Aeir friend in good humour with Aotn nod wiA 
himself f bitt sympathy is aeldom deep enough or wide enough 
to calculate 00 Ao ultrurjoalous sensitivenoM of mankind in Ais 
matter of Ae estimate and appntcisliou of othen. The re- 
port of any inteUkont, honest ducushioii of one's chancier, how- 
ever tnduli^nt and friendly^ is perfectly certain te leave some 
hum sticlang to Ae memory which not ovori timewwill rub off. 
It is a fact only wholesale, and it is none the vfome if indis- 
criminate, praise can safely be reported to the subject of it— the 
sort of pimse that Ao reemient can pa^s off wi A an indulgcnit de- 
piecatory complacency. Aothing abort of Ais is without snmo 
lurking xdng to oun s^-evteem. Not Aat (his grosser incense is 
intexiontjAg to a man of cmfroaiy aense, ur is accepted for a moinout 
wiAont inward pretest s but it is free from Ae drawback of Ae 
one ingiedieftt which, nowever alight the Aicture, will go far to 
emb&it^ Ae moat flattering decoction. No character is ever die- 
cussed in absolute freedom u^hbout much beiug said which would 
mmoy the perm in question beyond tiie compensating power of 
any amouat of ^atiaiml cncomiuim f^ualificatioo at once turns 
eulm info cillioitiii, and, to aensitive natunw, advene criticism ; 
^ Ae uhmd Ae bate, Ae ban hints at frailties, deflctencies, or 
r weak sidaa^ aaem to abaorh ail the ing^muity of tha apeakrn; 
Thah pniaa Is ammad and cutdlad, and Id 
itndae Ae avfi inflaanot of cold analyris. 

In idl sailegy^ we ate told, Aare is an infusion of poppy, and so, 
whan WttDi]ttd,il will sot linger vstiatun on Ae memoiy* An 
intaUigettt m xtiamt m la Ae dhpeuMioa aosinely aaies to report 
it even to ite anlgeci wiAoot Ae seasoiung wUA gives it pmnt 
aediehslL it w aomeydag te have a oharaeter worA Ae labour 
of stiaMm As It apfwsw A Ad sepoetei, An idoveoltei of Ae 
disDiinuman esesa Oil ao^t^ Sow ess* Ate were arid 
lAkjhiilidf^teiM aol Iw Jbeaid VAe p wso a ate eon*- 
OBAiAteJteteteM Ariritevo teoA. IWacaAe 
Afogn wte he s^aeluAte ««d Atebie ha iolfUy 


A appMKSte liHwif iid in te Ae itet^ eritfote.lM 
ought to aaAdk him. But |t doss not He Is p m n m d . Ar Ad 
moment, but tetem turns It to htttesss* To be teted at 
sB WiA anjr famUlsit^ otmaas upon people u a dteunemlfle mioh 
pcisa, however free sod easy my mey he toammyi Aalr ewa 
friends hriuud Aeir hnAA Them is nothiim moie earte tbsM 
Ais blindness to Ae uatural law of leprisaK As h^ds* tib^or*ieil 
wkiA Is tvar gring on, whemby Ae small iidwes we oammit 
itenst our nel^tbour are oertriuiy being avenge aomewhsTO i ao 
that if we And our amusement tn his weAneem, Ae foot should 
remind us Aat our own are surely foxnishing a^it to him or to 
hts unknown and unconscious champion, Ao toatroment of foie 
who is making Ae balance even. Fortunately Ae avengiiw pro-« 
cess is carried on in Ae dark ; men retort on one emiAar wuhont 
knowing it A providential blindness, in foot, lies upon us all in 
regard to Ais metier cf what othun am saying of ua. Wo take 
liberties wiA our frimida, end nc\xar sixwulats un a return in IdbA 
Common sense doss not think about it at all, and vanity tAvs tot 
granted that we cut as sup*»rior a (Unite in other oyos ae we do id 
our own. “ Considering,” says Mr. *rndlope, ** how muA we ai^e all 
given to dismiss the characters of others, and to disonss them 
not in lbs sirictett spirit of Aarity, it la singular how little 
we are inclined to think Aat oAers can speak Ul-uaturedly of us, 
and how angry and hurt wo are when pr^mf reaches us Aat they 
have done so. It is hardly too much to say that we all of ui oocasiou- 
ally speak of our d<jarost friend in a maimer which that dearest 
fmmd would very little like, and that wo nevarAoloss expect out 
di^aivst friends shall uni\ nrsally spoA of us as though they warn 
blind to all our faults, and kooiily alive to evoir shade of our 
virtues.” But our point is Aat, even where thera u no ill-nature, 
no eaniing spirit, but, on the contran', every desire to do jusA'C, 
hackmt by a mal aj)prei'iAiiuu, sonutlhlng is sure to be said that 
would jar on sell love, and that constMpumtly cannot la rotrilud 
wi Aout pril to the equanimity of Ae hoorur. Bascal is strong on 
this point, but his grtnerrd tone towards human nature leaves it 
uncertain whether the inhemnt vanity of man, or his equally 
inherent malice, is m(N»t in fault 

Pomonne no psrle do noti« on noire pidsentH) conims il on pads «n nulro 
shiicnee. L'uiduii (jui est (UJtrs Ics hi)n>m«*ii n'««t funddo quo par vrfte 
iimtui'Uo troiniKrio ; ut iiou iVsinitlih PuteUtoreisnt tl oha<uin Saveit as quo 
non ami dll tie Im lorsqu il ii'y mi ptia } quolqull cn parts slmd^OiroAnt St 
sans poMion. 

There are ^ple whoso social busiueM it soems to bo to expr>st» 
Ais mutual duception. 'J'lio temper that tinpcds to Ao proi'tk'O is 
not Docuftsarily spiteful ; at worst it need not go beyond a desire to 
tease for the moment, to ** gut a rise ” purhA|Mi out of a man who 
thinks himself superior, to sou how he behaves undar free lumdUog. 
There is a relish in letting such a man know Aat he is not 
tAen at his <»wn estimAU% that his friends presume to under* 
etimd him a good diuil letter than hu understands himsolf, and 
siniJo behind his lock at corlaiu ih'luMioiii, while doing ample 
justice to his general powers: thu *Mfdu.sioiis” being Ao pofots 
of self- knowledge on which he most vslm^ binisclf. It displays 
a fruiRo of disoernmctit uicruly to report to a valetudinarian 
that his conni)xi(UJs are mud) more hopeful of his Condition 
than he allows hiuimlf to lo, and have choerfullr commented 
to ono anothifr on hii* good appetite and unbroken slumtwrs. 
A fine lady has Wn known to dismiss a favourite physician, to 
whom she was worth a coiiriderallo A?)Tmiiy, uikiii Ao information 
of one of these blunderers tlml ho had, in an trirliand manner, wiA^ 
out circumlocution, pronouured her hoHer ” to sumo inquiring 
third party. 1'he liahit of roi>orting such cfinvarsations certainly 
deadens the sympathies ; the ))eoplu who indulge Aumsidves In ft 
cannot disiiiii^ish between their own feelings and thoau of their 
intorMted huamr. ^^'hat strikes or amuses them must needs ba 
intrinsically amusing, and will only gain point and rolish from its 
personal bearing. In Ihe.ir obtuseticss they own coma to regard 
criticism as a sort of homa^ and compliment, from Ae fo<*i that 
to Im) a topic of erjuvursation is in Ao abstract infinitely grati- 
fying and stimulating vanity. It h in this way that servant* 
and subordinates — ^the syiiipatmcs of dllforeat classes iowonls 
(itch other bring always iinperfcM^t — once encouraged or oven per- 
mitted to report tho comments of others, quite lose sight of 
thrir main object of pleading in the burry of exhibiting their 
own admiring devotion ; and will blurt out what ho ssiil with 
his taunUi and his for the civ'dit of Aoir own indignant 

reioindcir. No man whos^) self-reapect is in w^orking ordor wid 
allow oAers, in more talkativeness, or to racommond tliomselios, 
or to engage his prejudices 00 ibrir side, to report to him 
what ba« said ia his dispaiDigement, or indeed in any spirit 
whatever, merely to indulge his curifritr. Ho would feel him- 
self a party to a breach of confidence by the simple act of listetiiug. 
l^udence ami dignity are close allies here, but these are tiresome 
guardians, which tlm old i¥gims permitted tha master to cast ofl 
wiA hif arisf d$ chambrtf msl which ladies now throw over some- 
times wHb thrir maids, or in oofldoscendinggotwb trlA Aeir inm^I 
inforioia, to the permanent injury of thev nuaAma wiA their 
eqoala 

Ohlldran are often itmooetii viettma of Ada Ubertf , eAtob is the 
mone nawsMntohle from thrirdefonorieafnasa $ and moat people's 
memotteaiiniit weril fDme petaoiial ecimniairi me- 

kAm of outride ofirntm for whleh Arir j^xhamphy was not yet pre- 
pa^^ which mi Ae htocriaouiiiBgattfio l(me,aiidinfoats the con- 
9ek nm m§MbkmmtfmpxilkfxMtdMWn^ The 

poor/wlMiaa iNristtuy liwtelimiikwlH tittfo dig^ty or s<df- 
nanArifCmnaufrileAmA to Ao illoonaaquenoesofthialiarit. 
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lo TillAgM tad smnll commonitiei^ lit# fidtemeat of Ufey tbo 
06086 of company and numbon, ia kept up by it; it anp^ea that 
nacemity to all moaotonoua exlateuoeai a aprZavaiiea. Matii near 
neighbours^ slowly and ailently withdraw nom apeech and inter- 
0001*06 with each otheri because somebody has told them aome- 
thing that the other has aside Taken simply thm was not much 
harm in it— -perhapa only some qneetion of abll or management in 
their calling ; it baa to be twisted into iU-will : but browng and 
silence supply the needful yenom. The subject of the remark 
yaluea himself moroi feeb himself more dutinguished, more some- 
body, for keeping up a sense of sorenoM and investing a possible 
slight with the pomp and slate of deliberate insult On the other 
hand, there is a sort of satbfaction in finding yonr neighbour out of 
humour with jou, supposing that no damage to worldly interest 
comes of it, and we eliall not find the unintentional offender in 
any hurry to explain or make up matters. No society can exUt 
without a public opinion of its own. What people say forms this 
opinion, and in very small circles, thrown tor their excitement 
upon themselves, it is necessarily what people say of one another. 
It is first what Widow Smith should say’’ which comes to 
the ear of Betty Jones: but it is amazing to see the ingenuity 
with which the idea or a public can be generated out of ^e 
inhabitanta of two or three contiguous cottages ; and thus, if one 
person makes a remark on another in the hearing of two or three, 
and remains unoontradicted, it b instantly reported under the for* 
mula ^*There*8 a many as says.*' It is no longer the opinion or 
the injustice of an individual ; the judgment of her world is reported 
to the absentee. 

It would bo curious to know how many lasting prejudices, how 
many passive alienations, how many coldnesses which might 
have been friendships^ are duo to the repetition of trivial com- 
ments and small ciiticbms not intended for the ears they reach. 
It requires eiTbrt and some closeness of intercourse to overcome an 
early unfavourable impression formed on however slight grounds. 
We mostly hold by the opinion we first form of people, unless 
brought into some intimate relation to which' prejudice dis- 
inclines or which circumstances do not favour. Dante and other 
searchers into the fiiture and unseen have pleased themsolvos with 
grouping king^pbilosonbar* grea). captains, and engaging 

them I’niafi upon an cosy review of the past, 

AqUhlgf thorn to compare notes ns it wore, and so bringing them 

a mutual understanding. Might not neighbours and con- 
tempornrios whose sphere ui this life is less elevated find a con- 
|[en^ diversion in tracing to their source the various separating 
influences which hold good people apart h 

We have made no mention of the trick of reporUng what has 
lieen said without giving the name of the speaker, either to stimu- 
late curiosity or to impart more weight to a stricture. Seeds of 
vanity, or of mUtrust and suspicion, are equally sown by this 
anonymous method ; but os the tongue that spoke the criticism 
Is sbroiidod iu mystery, the particular indiscretion and breach of 
4 confidence which wo nave just now had in view has not boon 
^«|nmir.ilted; the error, so far as the^ 


i||puur.utea; tne error, so t 
rothur than the individual. 


there b one, b against socioty 


CHILDREN BY THE SKA. 


A utumn brings lU congresses — scionUfic, ecclesiastical, 
archeeological— but the prettiest of nutumnol congresses is 
the children’s congresa by the sen. It ia like a lean from prose 
into poetry when we step away from Asaociatious and Institutes, 
from stuffy lecture-rooms and dismal sections, to the strip of sand 
which the children have chosen for their annual gathering, iiehind 
us are the great white cUfFs, bofora us the reach of grey waters 
with steamers and their smoke-trail in the oiling and waves washing 
laxily in upon the shore. And between sea and eliti^ are a world 
of little creatures, digging, dabbling, delighted. What stipes ua 
at firat sight is the number of Uietu. In ordinary life wo meet 
the great nost of children iu detail, as it wore; wo kiss our little 
ones in the moniiug, we tumble over a perambulator, wo dodge a 
hoop, wo pat back a ball. Child after child meets us, but we 
never realize tUo world of children till we see it massed upon the 
aanda Children of every (Ktm the baby to the schoolboy ; 
big children and amall children, weak little urchins with pale 
cheeks and plump little urchins w'ith sturdy legs ; children of ali 
teunpevn, iW>m the screeching child in arms to the quiet child 
silting placid and ^iug out of large grey eyes; gay little mad- 
caps paddling at the water'a edge ; busy children, idle children, 
chjldren carmul of their dress, hoydens covered with send and 
seaweed, wild children, demure children— all are muatered in the 

g reat many-coloured camp between the clifis and the sea. It b 
iioir holiday as it is ours, but what is a more refreahment to us 
is life to thorn. What a rapture of freedom looks up at us out of 
the little faces that watch ua as we thread our wav from group 
to group t The more change of dress is a revolution in the tmild’e 
existence. These brown-holland frocks^ rough sunshadea, and 
aandboots, theee olothee that they may wet and dirty and tear as 
-shA^ Iike. mean deliverance from en^esi dteasinge— dressmin 
M Mid dressings for lunch, dmsinge to go out witii 
and drearings to come down to deeeeit— an 

ia^ UM# ahoei and tight littb hats M atUtmb 
iliflireiaoa to fumple. Thm ia an Satameeiible 
r retlM'st av^Ude trom the cnagieea 

no 1^ otTSSu^i^ 



nurse. Then, too, there bfhafkeedomftom^leeeoiiiL’* Theieere 
no more of thoee dreadful naps along the will^ no French 
exercbee, no terrible arithoietie. The elder gUb mak» a feint 
show of keeping up ibeir practising, but the goody books which 
the governsea pa^ed carefUUj at the bottom of their boxee 
remain at the bottom unopeneo. There b no time for booke, the 
grave littb faces protest to you; there b only tune for the 
congress. That b why they huny over breakfeet to get early to 
the sands, and are moody ana restless at the limgih of luncheoo- 
It b a hopeless business to keep them at home ; they yawn over 
picture-bouks, they quarrel over croquet^ they fell aueep over 
backgammon. Home b just now only an interlude of sleeping or 
difiiug in the serious business of the oay. The one interest of ex- 
istence is iu the sea. Its novelty, its vastness^ts life, dwarf every- 
thing else in the little minds beside it There is the 'endm 
watering for the ship^ the first peep at the littb dot on the 
horizon, the controversies as it rises about its masts or its flag, the 
qiiestioQs as to whore it b coming from and where it b going to. 
There is the endless speculation on the tide, the doubt every 
morning whether it b coming in or going out, the wonder of its 
perpetual advance or retreat, the whispered tales of children 
bemmed in between it and the cliffs, the sense of a mystexiout life, 
the sense of a mysterioua danger. Above all there b me sense of a 
mysterious power. The children wake os the wind howb in the 
niffbt, or the rain dashes against the window panes, to toll each 
other how the waves are leaping high over the pier and ships 
tearing to pieces on reefs &r away. £> charming and yet so terri- 
ble, the most pbyful of pbyfellows, the most awful of poosible 
destroyen, the child’s first consciousness of the greatness and 
myateiy of the world around him is embodied in the sea. 

It b amusing to see the precision with which the children’s 
congress breaks up into its various sections. The most popular 
and important is that of the engineers. The little members come 
toddling down from the clifis with a load of implements, shoulder- 
ing rake and spade, and dangling tiny buckets from their anus. 
One little group makes strai^t for ita sand-hole of yesterday, and 
is soon busy with huge heaps and mounds, which are to take the 
form of a castle. A crowing little urchin beside is already waving 
the Union Jack, which b ready to crown the edifice, if the Fates 
ever suffer it to bo crowned. Engineers of less military taste are 
busy near the water's edge with an elaborate system of reservoirs 
and canab, and greeting with shouts of triumph the admission 
of the water to miniature little harbours. A corps of abso- 
lutely unscientific labourers ore simply engaged in digging tbo 
deepest hole they can, and the blue nets over their siinsbMdes are 
alone visible over the edge of the excavation. It b delightful to 
watch the industiy, the energy, the absolute seriousness and con- 
viction of the engineers. Sentries warn you off from the limits of 
the fortress ; you are politely asked to please take care,” as your 
clumsy foot strays along the delicate brink of tbo canal. Sugges- 
tioiiB that have a mechanical turn about them, hints on the best 
way of reaching the water, or the possibility of a steeper slope for 
tbo Baud- walls, are listened to with attention and respect. You 
are rewarded by an invitation which allows you to witness the 
very moment when the dyke is broken, and the sea admitted into 
basin and canal, or the yet more ecstatic moment when the Union 
Jock waves over the completed *ea8tle. Indolence and adventure 
charm the dabblers, as industiy absorbs the engineers. The sands 
are, of all earthly spots, the most delightful ; but a mater delight 
than any earthly spot can afford awaits the dabbler in the sea. It 
is mostly the girls who dabble ; the gaiety and frdlio suit them 
better than the serioua industry of castles and canab. Deliver- 
ance from shoes and Blockings, the first thrill of pleasure and eur- 
prise at the cool touch of the water, the wild rush along the 
brim, the dainty advance till the sea covers the little ankles, the 
tremulous waiting with an air of defiance as the wave deepens 
round till it torches the knee, the firm lino with which the dabblers 
grasp hand iij hand and face the advancing tide, the sudden 
panic, the biT^, the disorderly flight, the tears and laughteTi 
the run after kio wave as it retreats again, the fresh advance and 
defiance— this/ b the paradise of the dabbler. Hour offer hour, 
with clothes tudeed round thoir wabt, and a bvish dlimbj of 
stout little Icg^ the urchins wage their mimic warfare with the 
sea. Meanwniie the scientific section bencamped upon the rocte 
With tom vestmenta and braised feet, the Votaries of knowfe^e 
are peering into every little pool, detecting musiel-shelb, pfekiiig 
up sea-wc^, hunting for anemones. A shout of triumpb from 
the little adventurer who has dimbed over the rough rook-ehstf 
announces that he baa eeoured a prbe for the glass iar a^bome, 
where the lump# of formljMS jelfy buret into roqr nowen wim 
delicate tendxib wavimr gantif round them for food. A cry of 
woe telb of eome inlanaie ^ymper who has lost kb hold on an 
Alpine rock-edge tome eix mchee hmh. Knowle^ km lie . 
dimcultiee as w^ as its dangers^ and the difficulty of ferming a 1 
rock-section in the frice of the stem oppodtion A motheie and 
nurses b undoubtsdly great Sti^ foraied it and edanee 
f uniMes a goodly etmipaay rf votttiee and martym to di« ooBgmi 
by me tea. But of coatea the iimi eection bem away tho |alat 
lib for the meet part com p oatd of the elder bm and 
l^b wbo woold bt bqye lx tiiey eoold. Its memaemall pMilfe 
a hopeksi pamUm for the aae^ and bedsge thefe\m <^ ^ibr ■ 
piommm ihSTSif Mm m aUU bT^ of ndddfetTw 
wett mm hm end -loaeb/line aUm, nd affimk aa 
adke.IntbtfeeoilKnfre aa^t^ 2adtheealMifetd^#|^ 
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ttritlca} ia dbeetod 1 » the prq^etv of Artbiir^a jft, or 

thaoeeeasitt of ^^iMdlaftlDg” or ^untig o liUlo molten lead 
into £dw«id*t keel* llie Uuocli of e new vtiml ie ike event of 
tbe week. Tke co«i»t-piaid*uuui ie enHed in io OeUlo knotty 
qneetloiie of nend erckilectute and equijmieuty and the little 
•eemcm Uaten to hb rerdicte, kis yarne* the recocds of hie 
voyegei, with a wondering reverence. They oak knowingly ebmi 
the wind end the pmepecte of the weather ; they suhnnt to hta 
higher knowledge their thnoriee aa to the nature and deetiuation of* 
each vessel that passes; they come home with a stote of naval 
phrases wtuch are poured recUrndy out over the tea-table. The pior 
IS a favonrite haunt of the naval sootion. They delight io sitting on 
rough coils of old rope. Nothing that is of the sea comes amiss 
to them. 1 like toe smell of tar/* shouts a littlo enthusiast. 
They tell tales among themselves of the life of a middle and the 
fhn of the fo-castle/’ and watch the waves leaping op over the 
piep-head with a wild longing to sing Hale BnUmuia.** Kveiy 
ship in the oding is a living thing to uiem, and the appearance of 
a man-of-war sends them dcepless to bed. 

There is but one general meeting of the children’s ctmgrcas, 
and ihat is in front of t)ie bathing-machines. Hows of little fiu'cs 
wait for their turn, vratcbing the dash of the waves beneath 
the wheals, peeping at the blach-robcd iigures who are bobbing up 
and down in the sea, half longing for thoir dip, half shrinking as 
inevitable moment comes nearer and neaier, dashing forward 
joyously at last as the door opens and the batliing-woman's ** Now, 
my dear,’* summons them to the quaint little box. One lingers over 
tbe sight as one lingers over a bed of flowers. There is all the 
fragnmee, the colour, the sweet caprice, tbe wilfulness, the delight 
of childhood in the tiny figures that meet us on the return from 
their bath, with daneiug eyes and Hushed cheeks and hair stream- 
ing over their shouldcn. What a hero the group finds in tbo 
uiwn who never cries, with what envy they regard tbe big sister 
who never wsnts to come out of the water 1 It is pleasant to 
listen io their prattle as they stroll over the sands with a fre^h 
life running through every vein, to hear their oonfossioti of fright 
at the first dip, their dislike of putting their head under water, 
their chaff of the delicate little sister who will only bathe with 
mamma." Mammas are always good-humoured tiy the sea; 
papas come out of their ebimal newspaper and toss the* wee brats 
on their shoulders, uncles drop down on tho merry little group 
with fresh presents every day. The reatminl, the distant^, of home 
vanishes with the practical abolition of tbe nursery and the school* 
room. Home, schoolroom, nursery, all are crammcil together in Uio 
little cockleshell of a boat where the little ones are pacKod tnmaher 
ipund father and mother and tosning gaily over the waves, wliat 
endless fun in the risihg and falling, the creaking of tho sail, the 
grulT voice of tbe boatman, tbe sight of tbe distant clifls, the flock 
of sea-gulls nestling in tbo wave-hollows t The little ones trail 
their hands in the cool water and fancy they see mermaids io the 
cool green depths. Tho big boy watches tbe bostman and studies 
navigation. The littlo biMther dips a hook nuw end then in a fend 
hope of whiting. The tide has come in ere they return, niul the 
little voyageiirs sro lifted out, tired and sleepy, in the beatriiaii's 
arms, to dream that night of endless siiilings o\er cridloas M'ms. it is 
a terrible morning that brings the news of th«rir lecall to tho smoke 
and din of town. They wander for a laat viail down to the bi^nch, 
listen for the last time to tho young bandit in his«;$paiiisb sombrero 
who charms tbe oursery-umids witJi lays of lovi*, ednh llicir pence 
for a lost interview with tbe itioeraut photograph^^r. It is all over; 
tho sands are thinner now, group afU'r group is breaking up, autumn 
is dying into winter, and rouglier winds are blowing over tho sea. 
But the sea is never too rough for the little ones. >Vith hair blown 
wildly about tboir faces, they linger disconsolately along the brink, 
count the boots they shall never see ogain, make pi'frinmg<‘S to 
the rock caves to toll its separate ^stnry of enioyme ; in each of 
them, and fling themselves with a last kiss on the deai^ dear sauds ! 
Then they shoulder their spado and rake, and with jpno fond look 
for the clifTa, turn their backs on tbe sea. Hut the sea is with 
theitt still, even when the crowded train has whcrled them far 
from waves that tbe white gull sktnis owr. They have their 
tales of it to tell io their governed, their memories of it to count 
over before they ^ sslcep, tbeir dreams of it as they lie asleep, 
their hopes of seeing it again when wea^ winter and spring anil 
summer have at Fast slipped away. i*bey listen to stories of 
wiecha, ainl fled a halfpenny for the sham sailor who trolls his 
laillads in tke stieet. Now and then they look loviody at the 
skips and Uni aand-buokota piled away in the play-oupboaid. So 
witli end abiding thought at their little hearts tbe long days glide 
away till autumn finds them again ebUditn by the sea. 


ATmrox AHu:sfG thb tomhh. 

I lHB FStst Commimkmer af Wovka is, as we all know, giwat 
. upon vaalta From vaalfti tbe tramdtiofi to tombs is not a 
hafd OHS; in the only seine of the word ^vauU" whu^ Mr. 
Aynon aeami fa know, it k a veiy tmf treniitifm indeed. Give 
aWnbad name and hang him, say# tbe proverb; and it looks 
oa M tbe amt U Sb Stepbeak Cbaael m bsen pfa% wall 
, mit ImliaAtflon’i FVom aoidilmigdto 

ail ik nknds Mr. Ayrton fens nerw madi a irrmk 
s^ .tnraJndkiaiM^fllmsiossotSttos^^ bt femt 
mA tSk llin r^ and bktoiiaal^liQmbe hi Bnifsmi 
fee cm ehout te WbUv one might saCiMfew 



feiidtr fbta ibr a King or hero of past timshi to have 
swept away by Henry in the stateeath oeniuiy or to fears L , 
vive to the nmetseath cenUmy to be saubbea by Ayrtonr 3 %a 
potion of tbe First Commieiaimsr is a sublime One^ By some 
unusual good luck, he has got an opporUiiuty of showing hie sen* 
kmpt for the whole hlstoiy of England, for the existing Hoclety 
of AnGquaries, and for his own prSdecsssor lu ofllc^aU at onoe* 
One thing only was lacking; he might snub them au indeed, but 
be could not snub them in the most exquisite of aU forms of 
snubbing ; there was no chance of bidding even the Hvlog tnH* 
quarks, still loss the departed Kings^ to govern tbev^ves 
accordingly." Still it is sometbiog to be able to show that in the 
eyes of au Ayrton file history of our country counts for no toiore 
than wo have already teen that art and science count for. It k 
something to be able to show that in bis eyes the memorials of 
departed princes and woKhies are worth simply the intrinsic value 
of their materials. All tho Kings of the earth may Ue in ffkry, 
every one of them, iu tombs rioii with the oholceat skSU dir the 
erafUman. To au Avrton the excellent work, graven out Of the 
quarry or hewn out of the thick trees, k worth mmply whatever It 
nugbt fetch at the maiket price of stocks and stonsl A ** pictnrs 
of brass " on tomb or pvement is to him a mere Nehushtan. 
The researches of tho First Ooinmissiouor perhaps do not go so 
far back os the last century ; otherwise bow venerable in hk eyas 
would bo tho memory of imvia Hampshire jusUoss who eamd the 
cou^ rate of two guineas by selling the leaden oollla of King 

Mr. Ayrton, as for as we know, was, like King Oeoiga the 
Third, bom and educated in this country. At all events he mult 
join that revered monarch in glorying in the name of Briton, when 
he remembers that Hritain is ino only oivilised oounti^ in the 
world where tbe inonumenU of its history are looked op as ob- 
jects altogether Ixmcath the national attention. In other lands 
we may somotinios complain of tho way in which pmtioalar 
monuments sra trcAlod, wc may sometimes sigh to see works 
of restorstion going on which are in truth works of destruction ; 
still the principle is acknowledged that the history of tho nafina,. 
written in its earthworks, its buildings, Its historical monuments 
of every class, is a matter which it k for the nation itself to take 
under its owu care. It k only iu England that we press the 
doctrine that it is lawful for a man to do what he will with hk 
own, so far as to let him destroy, without the nation so much as 
lifting a finger, objects which" are his only in the dry kchut- 
cality of law, and which in a higher sense belong to the whok 
civilized world. One savage may dl; down Dorchester dykee; 
another may build over WiiiibJiKioii Camp; a third may run 
riot through an ancient minster, toss its sopulcJiral flguros 
about hither and thither, and may drill boles through its 
roof, sfomingly for tlie purpose of making it easier to set it on 
fire. And it is plain that tho nobln savage of all loves to have it 
so. We may sp^nd vAht sums in excavating and plonderiog 
the moniinietits of other lands, but for tbe preei^rtnlion of the 
motiutncols of our own not a furlKing mi^ be spent, not to 
much os a voice of protest may be lifted up. fCgtbing can be done, 
we arc bdd, without legislation, and on Ayrton is not iHoliimd to 
legislate on so conumiptible a subject. W’roxeter may perish 
before our eyes ; ADd»'riuaandBilcbcsterinay fellow it; our castles, 
our churcb<*», our sepulchral monuments, may perUh of decay or of 
barbarous handling, and the First Commissioner of Works would 
rather look umm it os good riddnneo of bad rubbish. Mr. Ayrton 
has made up bit mind that one curse at least shall never ligut on 
him ; he at least knows how to escape the woo denounced in 
certain cases against fhof>o who build the tombs of the prophets 
and ganiish tho sepulchres of tbe righteous. 

have before us two docitmctits, containing a correimondence 
between the Kodcly of Antiquari«v and the pnpraut and kte First 
Commisiiioncrs of Works with regard to tho " proper custody and 
prosenation " of eerlaia "regal and other historical tombs or 
inonumcnU," which it would that the late First Couiinis- 
iloftcr, l(*ss enlightened than hk successor, was inclined to look on 
iM not wholly unworthy of tlie national care. It k plain that in 
February 1869 there was a dkpisition on the part of at least 
one member of (hu Government iosoe whether anything could ho 
done for tho preservation of at least one class iit our oationsl 
monuments. It is indeed rumoured, but we cannot vouch for tbe 
truth of tbo rumour, that it was only by a miscHmcepCloD 
that tbe cnio of tbe then First CcNmnlssioner was seemingly eon* 
fined to a certain class of bktorical monuments. It is whispered, 
but we in no way commit ounelvee to the truth of the whkpev* 
logs, that representations had been made to tbe (lovemmcitt uom 
vsrl^ quarters pressing on them the neoaitiiy of doing eomo- 
tbing for tbo preservation of our historical monujiioBU b gensrid. 
It ksaid t!uit,bya confusion on the part of sonpo person or mnsoai 
unknown, an inquiry which waa meant to extend to hk^eal 
moDumeuta in tbe widest sense of tfee woioil to historical memo- 
riak of every classy was narrowed to the particular class of maiio- 
menk io the vulgar saoso— that is, memoitok set up or laid down 
to oottiiieiikorato some dead penoeu We know not how this may 
he; it kcartafet that among fektorkpe or antlquarke tbe words 
m Mk c l awmuttMSiti, like the FnMa toehnioal pferase nunmMmU 
MjtUtrhm. wnalA not be lademtood of tomha and of nothing 
ite Hut wade not talto open ootafikm to dive bto tbs 
af Imds cf Ifea tmmj m Fboft Connikfioiiere of Worka or 
to te toOMlfyhy what fefarfa af piamiisn or 
atolnni^tomy wMtfecymyanddowfemU^ 
ftifeMiMfii am k tto dimm^ that M 
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]yfr. Lajard, tbon First Commifliioner of Worka^ dlrociod liia 
SocxetarXi Mr. lluAsell, to write to the Hocretary of the Sodoty of 
Antiqoadoff, requesting him to ask tbo Council of tko Society to 
haTO the goodaoM to lunush him with a list of suoh Rml and 
other Historical Tombs or Monuments existinff in Cathedrals, 
Churches, and other Public Places and Buildi^, as in their 
opinion it would be desirable to place under the protection and 
supervision of the Government, with a view to their proper 
custody and preservation.*’ Such a request of course did not 
commit the Govemmont to any particular course of action; it 
only showed that one of its members looked on the public 
custody and preservation of at least one doss of historical niouu* 
ments as a dmirablo end, and that lie would be thankful for any 
hints AS to the means by which that end might be compassed. The 
Society of ^Vntiquaries was of course very much pleased, and at 
once appointed a Ooiumittee to get together the needful informa- 
tion: only they guarded themselves by the proviso ^^that, in con- 
senting to point out such of our Bcgal and Historical Monuments 
as in their Judgment stand in need of protective supervision, they 
consider it not witliin their province to commit themselves to any 
onbion as to the nature of the authority under which that super- 
vlsiou should be exercised/' We quite go along with the Society ; 
there should be some permjn or body clothed with authority to 
look after these things, but we caimot say that we have any 
definite view who that person or body ought to bo. We have us 
vet only reached a strong negative conviction that it ought not to 
00 Mr. Ayrton, The resolution of tJie Society to iindurUke the 
work was presently sent to r. J^ayard, and acknowledged by 
hii^ with his thanks,” through his ^cretary. 

Toe Society, in its resolution, very prudently warned Mr. Layard 
that ** the tok of drawing up, even with approximate accuracy, 
such odist os that proposed in the letter from the Olficeof Works, 
was one of no small magnitude, and would of nocessitv occupy a 
oonsidorable time.” The Society found it so. Their Committee, 
assisted by local inquirers in various districtH, among whom we find 
such trustworthy names os Mr. G. T. Clark, Mr. John Evans, and 
Mr.QreenweU, took ibm years in putting together a very valuable 
and carefully arranged list. The Cumiuittce modestly say that 
their list, os the fixxt nttcMiipt of the kind, is most -likely not 
perfect } and most likely it is not. But at any rate it is a very 
good beginning* The ** Ib'gal Monuments ” are arranged under 
several claseon, Kings. Queens, their Children, Brothers, &c., but 
we are not surprised that, ns they fixed 1 760 as the limit of their 
labours, no letum was made unuer Class 111 .”, which was to 
consist of Frinces Consort.” Tho other division of Historical 
Monuments,” not being ” Uegal,” consists of nine classes— Arch- 
bishops, Eord High tTiniK'eiiors, Lord High Treasurers, Chief 
Justices, Statesmoh. &c., I'ersons emiuont in Theology, Science, 
^0., Eminent 3 «iivai and Military rersoimgos, JCmiucnt MorchaiUs, 
and, lastly, other Fersons of Note.” It is obvious that somo of 
tllmse classes will leave room for dilVerences of opinion as to who 
owht to bo lot in aiul who otight to be kept out, but on the 
whole the list seems to be very Judiciously drawn up. On 
March 18, 1872, the work was sent Into the present First Com- 
missioner, witli an mcplanation of the principles on which the list 
had been drawn up, and with the following request contained in 
the lost paragropb 

Tho Cuuuoil, in conduaiun. (Uairo mo to n'quoat you to oxprm to tho 
first Comiiiiflftionor their wi>h to be infonioKl whether Her Mn^eaty's 
Qovernmeut ilrsigna on its own pan to lay thi^ kejHirt iimt Appendix on tho 
Table of both Houses of I'ArliAmciU fur public liU'onnntlun, as the Coiim'il 
think would be desirable. Thoy dtntlre to press tbi.H (tm.ntion on the cun- 
•kleratlon of the First Ummu^dunvr, If such wen.' not the inteiitiun 

of the Goveriiuii-nt, there uru njombersuf tho Lcgislsture eoiinecied vrUli or 
io(en*sUd in the Society who would unclcitiiko to move fur the production 
of this poper hi both liouipes. 

On April 3 cume the answer ; Mr. .\)rrton having seemingly 
devomd ^0 iuteriuodiate time to meditations among tbo tombs. 
At last» having fully convinced himself of thoir wor^lessnosa, he 
sets his Secretary to answer tho letter of the >Si>€iety of Antir;[uaries. 
In Mr. Laymd's time tbu Secretary was directed to acknowledge 
the receipt of the letter with his thanks,” but no thanks arc to 
be found m the formula dictated by Mr. Ayrton. What Mr. AyTton 
wishes to tell tho Society of Antiquriricd is set forth in* two 

S ntencea of such remarkable length as to suggest the thought that 
r. Ayrton must give bis leisure moments, when he has nobody 
in particular to snub, to a careful study of the obsolete A'icras/ai* 
thfl of Germany. It would bo a shame to abridge such a master- 
piece in its own kind. So here the two sentences^ long aa they 
ore, ore at full length : — 

SiK.— I am din'ctad by the First Cumml^^ioner of liar Majesty’s Works, 1 
to acknowliHlga (he rifccipt of your letter of tho tSih uU„ and 1 am to i 
inA^irtn vou, for tho inibnnation of the Oounril of Die Society of Antiquaries 1 
of London, that it appoan that tho couiinunieation addreoera to yon on the ; 
Ijth February 1869, ey the direction of the late First Conuniauoiier, was i 
laade without the autWity of the Treasury having been at anr lime oh- ‘ 
talQcd, und that Iho First Corainiwiiouer has now been uiforracd by their ’ 
Isnnkihlps that they must dindiuc to authorise liim to undertake any daties 
kS lespael of (he Kegal and Historical Tombs or Monamenta referr^ to in 
aim Isthur nimve luenUontd, nud in the valuable Ropoft which you have 
JbMageod anmigh toibrwani 

meoh 4 is to l»0 lecrttied that the Society sboiiia have been ia- 
• UWolw and important ihvemintion Wiii^ 
CwwaWaww dwu it right 

' \ Waa**) 


We notion here that, though Mr. Ayrton’k kttar doeniiois 
like Mr. Lajnrd's, contain any thanks, it done contain nomethiBg 
like regrets. But Mr. Ayrton’s regrets ore of a monC renwfcaUo 
kind. He does not regret that be bee no means of help^m the 
at least haxmlese objects of the Soci^ of Ant^tt•fiaeL 4 AeM 
encouraged and oven swgested hj his own nrecleoeem. What 
he regrets is, that the Moiety should have done so impertinent 
a thing as to make a list of royal and historical moouments withimt 
first asking leave from their Lordships at tho Treasury. It is evident 
that, in his view of things^ the Soaety oug[ht never to have v^ 
turi^ to embark on such a labotious and important investigatm 
without the sanction of the TreAsun\” That the list can oe in 
any sense its own reward, that it could be of any use to memben of 
the Society or to others even without the sanction of tbeTreasu^^ 
does not seem to have come into Mr. Ayrton's head. Yet ho 
somehow looks on it aa *<im|^rtont.” What ita importance 
bo from his point of view it is hard to see. All wat can 
be mode out of it is that he has some general notion that 
laborioua and iuipurtani investigations should not be embarked on 
witliout the sanction of the Treasury. So the Socie^ of Anti- 
quaries get their snub. Yet if Mr. Avrton could for a moment 
have brought himself ti) be civil to anytnidy, the Society of Anti* 

a tisjies hod a special claim for civility in this matter. ^ that 
ley had done, the laborious and important investigation on 
which they bad embarked, hod been done and embarked on, if not 
with the sanction of the Treasury, yot witii more than ^e sanc- 
tion, at the express request, of hlr. Ayrton's predecessor in ofike. 
The Society of Antiquaries wore not likely to know, and we axe 
quite sure that we do not know, the exact relation between ^ 
First Commissioner and their Lordships. When a high official like 
the First Commissioner asked the Society to do a certain thing, 
they naturally thought that that official was doing the right 
thing in asking them. They were not likely to stop and aak 
whether the First Commisrianer had tho sanction of the Trea- 
sury for what he was doing. They did what the late FTret 
Conuuisaioner asked them to do, and they get snubbed by the 
present First Commissioner for doing it Tne Society of Anti- 
quaries ought At all events to have been civilly treated. If 
Mr. Ayrton wanted somebody to bo rude to on that particular day, 
he should certainly have vented his rudeness in a letter to hia 
predecessor. If any 0110 was to blame, if any one mado any mis- 
take, it was cleai*ly Mr. Layard, and uot the Society. On tbo 
other hand, it is quite possible tliat Mr. Laynrd may not be to 
blame either. We do not know bow these things ore iwioged, 
but it is quite pcissible that Mr. Ijiyard's notion of his official duty 
may be more correct than Mr. Ayrton's. At all event^ Mr. Ayrlpa 
cannot always gain his ends ; for, though h*e and their I*orashTpe 
had no intention of laying tho Keport of the Sepulchral Monu- 
ments' Committee before Farliameut, yet it has somehow got be- 
fore Fnrliaiueut nevortheloss. We have before us the Keport of the 
Sepulchral MonumonU' Committee, presented to both Houses of 
Pnrllainent by command of Her Majosty.” We have also a 
“ Copy of Correspondence between the Society of Antiquaries and 
the Office of Works respecting Sepulchral Monuments,” ” ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed.” It well deserved tho 
honour. Even in the Ayrtonian nutholog}', it may take its place as 
oue of the choicest flowers* 


WOMEN’S MEN. 

I F songs ore tho expressions of a nation's poiitieal temper, 
novels show the cun*ent of its social momlity^ and what the 
learned would call its biological condition. When Frenoh novelists 
devote ballV^Sr stories to tho analysis of those feelings which 
end in brooliug the seventh commandment, snd the other half to 
the gradual evolution of the evidence which leads to the doteoiion 
of a secret murderer, we may safely assume, on the one band, that 
the marriage law presses heavily, and on tho other that the naliaiial 
iniellcKt is of that ingenions kind which tokos pleasiuo in nusxhML 
ond is best represonted by the familiar examples of dovetailnig and 
mosaic work. When, too,, we see that their oommon feminine type 
Is a creature given over as a prey to nervous fancies and aa exaUed 
imo^nation, of a feverish temperament and a general ofascumliem 
of plain mondity in favour of a subtilixing and misleading kbwl of 
thing which she calls her besom we may be suns that this 
is the type most approved by both writer and readen^ and 
that anything else would be unwelcome. The French noveUst 
who should describsi ae his central figure, a selMiscdplinad, 
streigUtforward, healthy young wonum, hoiieeliy in love wlck her 
husband, rationally food of her children, not given to dahgeioili 
musings about the need of hear soul to an elective affiai^ ovMdm 
her marriage bond, nor spending her houxs in speoulatbg on fihn 
philosophy cf necessity as represented by Ldon or AJphonie ; vrlss 
should make her absolutely impervious to the santhnefttalfeim 
of the inevitable e 6 lHeiL and neither palter wiflk peril nor jhimnt 
that sin should be sinful, wbt^ it is so pleasant^ who dho^AplM 
domesik morili^ as we know It exisu In Amm jm ^ m 
IBngland, and trost to bis bilarest to the qoiel jpal^ 
but cleanly e«e(tiastane|^ would U bald 
make bii heroins atmetive and biastoT fowdifi 
would not be oounted by Ms of dbooMuSkianw^ 
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The Satux^ay l^view. 




jfm wa kiunr h«r in VQmaao»--Aa«riah« wahtL^ euniiiib^ 
■elMaloduA And dwaji raadj to tacrifioe duty to 
tbo wosnaii test liked by the po(^ to whom iba U offefodL and 
that the noToliii bat xapeaki and xapmeiitB the wkb ox bia 
lOiidefa. 

8o» too. wbanoo? own novoliila cany tbeir atoekoiippoti tbtougb 
the itioe httiidnd piW bold to be necaoMxy for the due dii|day 
of ^eir foUke and duasteriL we nmj be sure that thev aie of tbe 
kind wbicb dude fitvour tn the eyes of tbe ordinaiy Euglldi laador ; 
that the airb are the nrla mo please yeuog men or do not 
alanii notbeni and that me men are the men that women delight 
ia» and think me ideals of their eex. If, as it is said, the delinea- 
tion of her hero is the touchstone of a woman's literary power, it 
must be eonfeseed that the touchstone discloses a veiy feeois 
amouBt of iiteiary Mwer, and that the female miud has but a 
small perception or all that relates to man's ueinls and nature. 
It is the rarest thing possible to find a flosb -ami-blood man iu the 
pages of a woman's novel ; far rarer than to meet with the ordi- 
nal young lady in the pages of a man’s. They ore all either pi-ifn, 
ruf&mS| or outIm darlinjrs ; each one of whom one longs to ki(^. 
They are goody men of such exalted morality that Hir Oalahad 
himself might take a lesson from them ; or they are brutes with 
the well-worn square Jaw and beetling brow, who banslata into 
tbe milder action of modem life the savages inethod of wooing a 
woman by first knocking her senseless and then carrying her otT; 
or they are impossible light-woights, with small hands and artistic 
tendencies, men who mocm about a good deal, and are sure to love 
the wrong woman in a helpless, drifting sort of way, as if it were 
quite the right and manly thing to do to let themselves &11 under 
the domihioD of a nassion which a little resolution could over- 
come. 8ometimes,Jbr a diirorence, these light-woights are men 
of tremendous pluck and quality of muscle, able to thrash a burly 
bargee twice their weight and oevolopment with as much ease as 
a stoel sword can cut through one of pith. The female crowd 
of present novel-writers re^Kiat these four typos with un- 
devistiug constancy, so that we have learnt them all by heart ; 
and after the first ouilUie indicative of their attributes, we 
can tell who they m a certainly as we can tell Minerva 
by her owl, St. Catharine by her wheel, Jupiter by his thuii- 
dorbolts, or St Behastien by bis arrowa liut in what form 
soever ihaj elect to portri^ their hero, they ore sure to make 
his love for woman his best and his dominAiit quality. Few 
women Imow anything of the intricacies of a man's life and emo- 
tion, save such as are connected with love. Yet, though love Is 
certainly the strongest passion in youth, it is by no means so 
powerful in maturity and middle ago. But the laik’s hero of 
and upwards is* as much under the inOuenoe or his erotic 
fimcies as if he were a boy of eight4iini ; and lifo holds nothing for 
him worth living for if be does not get the woman with whom he 
has fallen in love. It seems' iixipoA-Miblo for a w.inmii to under- 
stand the loftier side of a mfui's nature, ^^ile knows nothing, 
subjectively, of his political aims, iiis love for abstract truth, his 
desire for human progress, which toke him out of the nonow 
domestic sphere, and make him ccnnparaiively IrHiiirort'Ut to the 
life of seiiHO and cniotiuo altogctlmr. .\nd when she sees this 
she does not tolerate it. Whtm Newton UMd bi« lady’s litfle 
finger for a tobacco-At<>p|H}r, he dug his grtt\c in tbo futuale 
garden of the soul; and women rarely appret'iato either Br. 
Johnson or Dean Swift, becouso of the ntonice in the one of 
anything like romantic toiidem«^^.s, and its perversion in 
the other. All they care for is tliot men fthall Le toiulor and 
true to them, idealizing as lovers, as husbands C4mstant and in- 
dulgent, and for this they will condone sny amount of crooked- 
ness or mealiness which does not xtiske iu way into the house. 
If ha is complying and caressing there, he rosy be what the 
devil likes to make him elsewhere, so long as he is not ntifnitb- 
fril and never gets drunk. All the false glirlcr of the Corsair 
•choed is due soldy to the capacity for loving ascribed to the 
heroes thereof. Though a mau's name bo ** linked with one 
T^tie and a Yhouaund criinai^" the one virtue, being lore, out- 
wdgbaihe thousand crimes in the estimation of wouion and of the 
more ofibrnmate kind of poets; and so long as the luMirt is 
framed for it may ha ** warped to vrrong" without 

doing Urn much injury with them. The absolute rightneas and 
}iMliieis of a man enunt for little in comprisun with bia tonder- 

a imd we know of no woman whose ideal man would be one 
or a arint nor a lover. 

The waeiwi why the men of a softer civilization are in general 
act enebiiiifttl with the women of the hanier and more iK^erly 
eomHoto la beoanae of the oomparative lendemem of their 
***r*^. and the lamr jilaee wbtoh love and love-maidiig holds 
smumg theou AU know France know the Frenchman'e Jea- 
^•ottahatndof Italian men ; whkh batosd w« slmre here in lllng- 
land, ^y ire edd the Frenramaa to the list. We afTset to dee- 
ptse llm aitel^irinoh the assn succeed and the women are gained 
over; Iml lere eannot dei^ their potooey, nor shut oytr eyee to 
theeeteem sA ivUeh thsiy me held hy womea ' This is not saying i 
that the. drivalxmsa. hamt of dmnam ta^t by etiiliaraen 
toantagoediUnginitiNlt Imi Is ssyitm that it ia not worUi 
ahd nwee aasantiafly mnmoliiie qualities^ But to 
wonkiaw aft dd loriMaki^ all the other ffriaes in a 

itonnrhiliedLlieemnxiieathmellLi^ the boat are 

nel thdieVno m mutAy oT thnSne. 
am inaaes^Me toilha dhhfim ol. indilie lnme» m‘ 
'ISBKilmaL'-hiinaaff k mnmit tmmiilian, hh^mavliMfOw llm ' 


handkairirief where he Ulm^ and he will find jdenty of weQiiir;li||i ; 
pick it op. In Ihii ease tkay me not too rigid. In their requli^' 
luente; and if his wan are a little hard and edd, they held 
tbeniaalvea bdemniftao tbr ike lose of prsonal toadameie ny thf , 
glory whichaoRottndsanaixkewrbidt isnowihelra. A woman nwuki 
be exeaptioiudlj sUly if she oannot iake comfort in her husband*# 
public repute for her disappointmeni in hla private maunani. But 
this is Qn\y with reoogmsed and fully successful heroes. As a 
rule, DO amount of manly virtues will excuse the want of the 
aofrar giaoso j and the flinest Mow that ever livedo the true mtmF 
among meu, must be oant49ut to be measured by women 
merely aooorolng to his own estimate of thei% and the pwer 
which tiA passion of love has over him. 

Nothing surprises men mere than the odd iguonmee of woman 
eoncemiitf Utom; and half the uuhappioess In manisd llfe^ at 
li«ast in hmi^d, springs fiom that Igiioranoe. They eaunot be 
made to undemtaiiu the diflereuces k^tween a man's nature and 
roquiremeuteand their own *, and they condemn all that they eennot 
understand In those few rational homes where men's sports and 
gatheringe, undisturbed by the presence of ptticoats, are not mads 
occariotM for suepielon or remonstrauoe, the stock of love and 
happiness with which markied life began is mote like the widow's 
cruae than elsewhere; but unfortunately for both husbands and 
wives, thosi^ homes are rare : while those are common where a 
game at billiards lu the evening is occasion for tears or puling, 
and deadly ofietioe is taken at club dlntiesi or a week's shoot- 
ing. The oonseq nonce of which is deceit or dissension f and 
somoUmes both. I'he woman’s id#al wan has none of these 
erratic tendenciiui. Ilia biisinoss done, ho comes homo with the 
docility of a well-bred pointer sent to beel, and finds energy 
enough sftor bU Kuril day's work for a variety atpW.iti sot'iw whloh 
make him more precioua iu her eyee than all Uie tact, the temper, 
the Judgment, the \iprightness he Imh manifested tn his dvalmgs 
with the ouUidu world. And tlie domesticity which she claims 
from her husband sho demands from her son. Ijatohkoya am her 
abomination, and the <*gas left burning ’' U os a beacon light on 
the way of aestructhm. She has the ptofoiindest suspicion of all 
the men whom her boy calls his friends. She never knows inu* 
what mis(>hiof tboy may lead him, but she is sure it is mischiof 
If they keep him away from his homo in the evening. She 
would pa^acribe tbo same social roslraiats and moral legimen 
for her fum as for her daughter, and Nhu (hiuks the energies of 
masculiuo nature require no widi^r iitdd and no looser rein. But 
thoutfh she likes those tame and tendi>r men whom she can 
up cJose to her apnm-striugs and lovingly impriton in the narrow 
domain of home, s!ie succumba without u struggle to tbo squarv- 

t awed brute of tho Jli>clieMler type, the man who donitriutos her 
y tbo more forc<' of siiiurior ntrongih : and she is not too sevsto 
oil Dun Juan, if only she enn flatier that she is the bast 

loved, and the last. '1 hnt these nto the men most likod by 
wvimen is shown botli by their own luivols and by dally olisorva*- 
tion ; and it sf*eni« to us that, anvotig the many subjects ftir ax- 
t4m<led study of late proposed lor w'oimm, a Iwitor acimaiotanoa 
with men’s minds, ir regard lor the nobler kind Of man. 

and the ability to accept love os only one of many qualities, and 
not siways the strongest or tbe most praiseworthy of his Im- 
puliM>s, would not bo out of place. 


KnwsrAPKU (iAIMUOE. 

rpHE first few weeks sOcr rarliaraent is up are traditionsllv 
X ^itunposed to be somewhat trying l«> those who have to supplV 
the pubtic with its daily stock ot nows. The long debates whb'ii 
were always gr>od for m* many crdumiis have suddenly run dry. 
The speeches of the have not yot cominencod. Miolsters nio 
shooting, or yachting, or cutting down trees In th« family oark : 
and their opiumeots are equally bent on recruiting 
energies. S*>ciety and politics have uudergime a tHmp<jrAry acli|)sf , 
and tbe silly season sets iu with its usual severity. The gigantic 
gfMMslierry was the crude expedient of a primitive age. It satisfied 
the simple tastes of an unsopldsticabni generation, but Jourrmlisls 
who aspire to kcH^p pace with advancing education and intolligence 
feel bound apparently to provide padding of' a more bigbly' 
fisvoured descrjpti^/n. It is intenfsting to observe tbo di^velop- 
ment of the British jMmiiy-a-iiner under the imperious conditions 
of ** largest ” and ** world-wide ” circuUUoiM. Ha has tak en 
wiagi to himself, mid sours above the petty level of fires and 
accidents, or rather we should ss), confia^ttons and catos- 
tfopboa lie fiiaa at tbe hiirbiMt game, and be has ottltivated 
with remarkable succ«!ss a style of writing appropriate to Us new 
•pbere. Ills chief function appeexe to bo ip fimrict tvli^, in th«; 
sUfig of bin clesiL would profiabto be celled tbe lifr^ 

of the Almwfi 0 Caimdftr. It has Um diacovoivd that a litora) 
ropoit^tbejma^liigs in # crimiiml Ikwrt wben a murder^ : 
is on bis trial do not sumrieittly bring out tbe borribK o;. 

of tbe scene. Au arti^i 
in tbmiiog effiieto is empleyedr'to supplentont the iwtos oi 
the ebocUund writer^ to iril ns bow tne poor w'lvtch ia flu» 
dodt looked, or mi|iKt to km looked, as the esi 10 went fm ; to 

and eager, fearful gUmceS) to 
deseribe tte bmpto^biiiate of the witMeei^aiidbis writhii^ under 
tiim;sarijpMat}y to rito im toe'agooyv msd giro the ttqntrite 
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kind of work were ^uite reiidy to» tfO ibioiigli %i(h tbe Job, and to 
do '* the laat momenta of the doomed* tXM in their beat aWb, 
with A powerful realietie atudy of bia agoniea and contortiona when 
the drop foil, and curiona apecolatlona ae to hie state of mind $ bat 
aomehow their flrat eaaaya in this One were not received in a 
manner which encouraged a r^tition of them, at leaet for the 
nreeeoi Indeed, each waa the aoueamiebneM with which they 
had to contend that even a epirited description of the backs of 
half<*ar 46 sen garotters after a flogdng gave offence to. aome 
fmtidioas persons. However, altl^gh debarred by a conventional 
prudishness, which after a time will perhaps wear off, from follow* 
Ing the murderer to his quicklime in a nameless graveythein* 
trepid and ingenious liner is not without hia consolation. If 
shut out from the end of the atory^ at least he can revenge him- 
self by making tbe moat of the beginning. Wo can bardly say we 
are surprised to find that the reiwrting of the loose gossip of 
policemen and undertakers* men has been elevated into a branch 
of literature in big tyne. This is the natural drift of the habit to 
vriiicb two it least of the morning papers appear to have unre- 
servedly surrendered tbemselvea. Inquests and police news are 
now tieated in tbe style which bos lately been introduced for iriala 
At the Old Bailey, and it may be admitted that people who like to 
sup, or rather breakfast, on horrors are thus supplied with a sulli- 
ciently abimdant meal of their favourite delicacy. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything more loathsome and 
disgusting than tbe rival messes which have been bashed up by 
the Dniw Telegraph and the DaUy New$ out of the repulsivo 
details of what is called the Chelsea tragedy. In ordf«r to make 
the most of this tiltby garbage, it is sorvea up by ooch paper in 
two different ways. Along with a shorthand report of the evi- 
denoe wq have a graphic and glowing narrative by the literary 
liner. People who lilce a concentrated dose, hot and strong, 
will apply themselves to the latter; while those who have 
leisure and inclination can swallow the one after the other; 
and this double dose may be doubled again, if anybody thinks 
he can stand it, by taking the Daily News as a tinish to the 
Dikgraph. The tragedy in itself appears to bo only a misernble 
story 01 vulgar debauchery and (frivolling dospair. All the cha- 
racters. incidents, and inotivos are of the lowest and vilest kind. 
From oegUmlog to end there is not the fainhtst gleam of senti- 
ment, or good leelingi or honest passion, to relieve the stupid, gro- 
veUing bMCkguarflism of the whole business. There is a kina of 
.awe in death which sometimes lends a strange tqomontary dignity 
to the sorriest creatures, but even this is almost wanting hero. A. 
couple of yoUng Germans, calling tliomsolvcs cousins, lied from 
Berlin, according to their own confession, to esdapo the conscrip- 
tion, and it is ^laid they stole money for their flight. They reached 
London on the 40 th inst (at what Interval mtor leaving Berlin 
does not exactly appear), spent two days at an hotel, then took up 
their quarters with a couple of loose women whom they mot at 
Crsmorne, went the usual round of gross and vulgar dissipn- 
tli^-^fflusio-halls, casinos, night-houses, and the^st of it — and on 
inToveuitig of the 2 1st they were found in tboir lodgings each 
with a bullet through his breast One died almost immoiiiately, 
the otibor eiUI stirvivoa They seem to have drunk themselves into 
a state of maudlin despair, and after an afternoon of wet^ping and 
quarrelling and eiubrocinff decided to die. In evorj’thiiig thero 
was the same dull stupidity and want of imagination. Their 
brief career of so-called pleasure appears to have been without 
spirit or gaiety ; it was poor plodding vice and cheap debnurh(?iy, 
and the end was as cowardly as tbeir first flight from Berlin. 
It is probable that the dead man, as tlie survivor asserts, shut 
bis oomnanion and liimRelf too; there is no auggesUon of any 
otic else Ming concenied in the affair, and tbe letter which has { 
been found shows that there was a preconcertovl plan. The letter, I 
which waa signed by both men, states that they left Berlin I 
300I., and the police seem to think they are bound to trace | 
the expenditure of this money. They are perhaps under the im- ! 
presslon tha|, if they can do that, it will compensate for their I 
not discovering the Hoxton and other murderers: but it may 
be doubted whether they ore not putting tboiuseives to need- 
loss trouble. The only quostiou for tlie coroner's jury was 
whether Nagel ahot May, or May shot Nagel, but oven if May | 
lives, the opinion of tue Jury on this point is, under the 
eiroaoistancea of little practical consequence. It can bardly | 
ho worth wnUe ** to trace out,” as the T^leyrttph says- the 
police are doing, ** the fast life of the young men duiiim 
their stay in London”; but whatever the police may do. it 
is at least no buriness of respectable journalists to pry into 
these unsavoury details for the sake of gratifying the prurient 
curiosity of a certain class of their readers. l*he hes 

thrown itself into the nasty work with characteristic impetuorify. | 
Its labours have been rewariiod by the discovert of ” a Langtou ! 
Street bill of fare.” We have no wish to despoil our onterpr&ing I 
contemporary of the glorious fruit of fats honest industry, and ahaS j 
leqyd any who care to study this remarkable document to seek it ^ 
In 4 m jWHttmna where it Erst appeared. It is touching, however, 
to tdMrra the various urns to which a great organ can devote it- 
bWI comes amiss to it, and whei^ Mn Gladstone is out of j 

town siA m da^ service of pr&ise and worehip In honour of I 
tha mm tfiloni.dr Ministers is to the monie&t •uspendedi'^t 


4;uroA wiCh Madl tahsh to the no lees congenial ocemtioi of 
mastering lift” of a Chelsea bmthel. iW ertisi 
. . -w ""T viiwi of Btlh detallB. Ilha bidiel ea* 
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by the doctor from a green silk pome and we am also Imated 
to ** the handing round of Haul May’s blood-stained and sa^e- 
begrimed shirt,’* and the exhibition of the pistd betob the dead 
man’s paramour, whose ^eyes followed the wea|miL her votoa 
tremble, and sank, while an expression of pain aiS horrar stola 
over her face.” All this is in the highest style of art— that Is, cl 
this kind of art: but still the Daify iVetrs is not outdone. It 
is interesting to nave the calm and dispaasionate opmto of the 
organ of phiTosophicol Radicalism, that one of the prostitutes who 
has figured in this wretched story, ** though she has no pretensioiia 
to good looks, is not without a certain attractiveness of appear- 
ance,” and wears neatly-fitting gloves.” There is also a fine, 
passage in which the mviraeied man is depicted chambered to 
two sultry nights with tbo corpse of the friend who had atteomted 
to take his life,” which almost beats the ” Langton Street bifi of , 
too,” so triumphantly paraded by its eager rivm. On the whole, 
our contemporaries between thorn have made a handsome con* 
tribution to the liieraturo of the stews and the charnel-house. 

The whole affair, as we have said, is a poor story of coarse, 
commonplace vice. As historians of the events of the day the 
newspapers were bound to report it, but thw they might have 
done brieffy and simply. AU tbe facts lie in a nut^ell. It 
happened however that, besides tbe natural horrors of the case, 
there was about some of its incidents a flavour of prurient sug- 
gestion which seems to have presented an irresistible temptation 
to tbo manufacturers of sensational news. There is, or used to 
be, A class of neriodiculs dealing in murders, and atrocities 
of all kinds, which among the class that chiefly patronised 
them went by tbe name of penny dreadfuls.” If theee 
still continue to be published, they must find their province 
seriously > invaded by the picturesque reporters of murders and 
trials. The newspapers which parade those long, minute, and 
inexpressibly disgusting uarratives cannot plead at the present 
moment that they are obliged to make the most of their news on 
account of its scantiness. August may sometimes be a dull month, 
but not this year. What with strikes, high prices, autumn 
manceuvros, ^'heathens” at home, Iristi riots, the coal question, 
the food question, the potato question^ the licensing question, 
and ever so many other questions, the intelligent manager of a 
newspaper can have no dimculty in finding subjects on which the 
public would be glad of information. It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that this odious and demoralizing trash is deliberately 
concocted because it is supposed to sell, and ** world-wide ” circu- 
lations need to be kept up to the mark by perpetual doses of 
strong stimulants. When the war ceased and the Commune 
burnt itself out, it was thought necessary to provide readers with 
excitements of another kind. There are no more battle-pieces f 4 P 
the present, and inquests and murders have to be painUA in with 
rather strong effects to pass as a substitute. 

It would perhaps be idle to argue with those who have 
deliberately adopted this policy that they are doing all they can 
to corrupt and brutalize human nature, and to degrade tbo tone of 
ptiblio sentiment. The same reasons which 1 m to the discon- 
tinuance of public executions equally apply to the pracUoe of 
describing murders and other horrible tninn in minute and 
ghastly detail. Nor perhaps would it be mucu to the purpose to 
poiut out that the measure of respect which is paid to the press 
in any country is the respect which the press shows for itself and 
its work. These arguments may be met by the obvious retort 
that what is aought is not ro.qiect, but a large sale. There is 
one consideration, however, which may not bo without force. 
Nothing is easier than to work up cheap sensations out oi 
bloodshed and crime. It has been tried in various kinds of 
literatuTo, and always with the same result. It may be true that 
in the first instance he who peppers the highest is surest to please; 
but tbo cliseused palate demands contiuaally an increase of the 
stimulants to ^hich it bos been accustomed, tUl at the lut even the 
most reckless Spicing fails to satisfy. The newspapers to whkdi 
we have beou referring are only making future oilficultiea to 
themselves by the course they axe now pursuing, and perhapi it 
may be worui while for them to consider wuetber they had 
not better pause before it is too late. Some roflecdons m tiiis 
kind appear to have already tnrossed tbe mind of the Daily Now* 
The reappearance of Mr. Chaffers, and the threatened reopening of 
the inquiry into tho early life of Lady Twiae, has ini“‘“^ 
virtuous print with some uneasiness. It finds itself 
tho mercy of every spitefiil or morbid mind which 
placarding its own aim otheie* infruny^” and it admita 1 
one of those things which gently remind us that a widi 
press is not on unmixed blessing.^’ Of course the Daiiy 4 
mel obliged to yield to tho pai^ neceesity of yodafeito Whatem 
nastiness comes in ita way; and it huits in unmisUikihle knmfa^ 
that not oven Memaliiia, Beatrice Cenci, ftoicesca ^ ^ 

Madame de Warens in the box makto a frank disekaaia of 
her history, would deter it from publisUng a fidHiftil wMoi of 
the proceediDga. Its only consolattoa is Ihet ^'the retelationa of 
our own day are less alMnninable then thieyitti|^ilmveheia^^^^ 
thk must bo our eoQiolation too. 



fflBQUQH the days of to Bapmaoirdynai^ 

X aadtosonextWwiifheSkitaphSi^ 
this asasem Jear ton totwaid AttksrsA^ "'eimomr rMijtol* 
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the remining En^liah end Amerlcane who will be requaeted to 
miuatHin the Anglican servicea. The highly decorated oongrag^- 
tiun^ to the beauty of which Worth and his fellows ootttAbuto so 
largely will become scant and dowdy. Erring and exhausted 
(Jooks tourists will fill the free seats^ and depress the spirits 
of tiie ^ trustees. Alas for the CUgmies who, walking deli- 
cately, sought the best places in return for thdr florins, with 
coDtonintuous mien! Alas for the irreproachable chimney- 
pots, snrinos of English devotion I The economic residents 
will ill supply the place of the Duprossoir mondo. The 
ancient castles will least sufTur by a return to former quieinde. 
If the Margraves or widowed Margravines whose dower-house 
ilohenbaden has iu later times been have any consciousness of 
earthly events, we may congratulate them on the probable removal 
of the restaurant that now occupies the base of their noble fortress. 
At all events the innumerable hotel-keepers must dread the 
duluess of coining summers. Meantime, the race week is imini- 
nout, shooting parties are announced, the round of amusemout 
is at its fastest pace; they will reap this year's harvest, and 
then doubtless the nomad race of waitftra will disperse, and 
their masters will lead them to fresh woods and pastures new. 
As it is now, the charm of linden seems inseparaoly connected 
with the scenery provided by its Administration dcs Jeux. The 
visitor fools a.s an actor in a comedy ; rcsporhsibilitics lose their 
weight, every olio drifts with agreeable no-monning to uncortniii 
issues. TasUi is never sliocluid, convention roigna over all trouble- 
some individuality, and replaces moral law. Society is u speeinien 
of perfect poliredom and of material orderlJne.SM. All iU arrange- 
ments are complete, even the booth fur the sale of Itibles, and 
tho riuiiday ceremonies provided fur those who would be otherwise 
uneiisy. 

Wo are told that the dovotoes of gambling will, when Germany 
‘Jtit, repair to the village of Saxon in tho Valais, 
whore Uieii ml*v 5 lltuy !)(; hoard all.tUw year round. But 

gold will Inive to work its tiiiriiules oti a large scale before tho sad 
Khdno volbw, the ruinous slopes of its monotonous mountains, 
the fever nnu crt^lin-hauntod haniluis, can be suilicieutly decorated 
to mask the ugly nccesHorioH of tho green Uibles. Many louis d'or 
will be required er(j Badon succcsach can be asMiirod eUuwhuro. But 
great is the louis d’or; and oven in our generation, who knows 
that we may not witness tho Huprerne triumph which can show 
us a chlld's ltde under the same roof as Die roidette table, aud a 
throng of most nMuectable churches of all denominations gatliered 
round tho Inevitable theatre of tho exotic city that is to rise— we 
will hope, not like an exhalation — by the gi'oy torrent of tho upper 
llhdne. 


TIIV: DUTOllKU’S BILL. 

fpilE London rntriotio Society, an oftVIioot apparently of the 
X oiioo famous Hole in the Wall, 1 ms just disco vered that 
political economy is a conspiracy ngidnst the working classes. 
A his is nn old story with the patriots, from Jack Oaue down- 
wards. If tho countn were governed in a right spirit, political 
cMioaoiny would of course Ikj put <lown by Act of I’arliametit, 
supply and demand would be prohibited tVoni interfering with 
the privilegeB of honest labour, and there would bo always ** seven 
halfpenny loaves for a penny.'' Wo imther from the report of a 
meeting which WHH lu-hl on Sunday last at Clerkenwell Green, 
under lao auspices of tho IkUriotiu doeiety, that the working-men 
are very much surprised and disgusted «to tind that tho rUo of 
wages which they have secured for themselves lias beeu followed 
by a gonoral rise in the prices of provisiona and other commodities, 
llioy appear to have b(*en under tho impression that tho cost of 
la^ur oonld be indollnitely incroasod while other things re- 
maiued at the same prices as befoh? ; and tliey arc naturally dis- 
concerted at lonriang that the concosaions they have won from 
their otnplovors represent only tho beginning of* a Hharp struggle, 
in which all classes of the community are endeavouring in one 
way or nnuDier to recover tho additional charge thus imposed 
upon them. One of tho spoakerH at Olerkenwoll drew an allbcting 
mWre of the universal plot against the working-nmu. Them 
fiad beeni he saidi a most o.vtraordinary rise in the price 
of that part of mutton which was mostly used by the 
working olasaes — ^uacpelTi breasts of inutU>n. Six years ago they 
were sold at yif. a pound, end now they art« Sii. of teef hud 

gone up from sift to yd Butter was double the price it used to 
be. On eggs there had been on advance of 6o per cent, on lord 
of CO per cunt. Coals wore ^ing up alarmingly. Lucifer matches 
and had advanced in price, and ^ penny saveloye hod 

been snbjoetfHi to a remarkable reduction in siso/’ Evarvbody 
was raising prices against them, and ** tho publicant, who still sold 
their beer at 3d, a quart, appeared to bo their only frieads'^— ou 

r iOQ, we suspect, which will not ha accepted without quolifloa* 
by the UnitMd Kingiiom AUiauce, The orators found it emier 
to stale their grievances than to propound a romedy. Bosolutioiia 
%SiejMesed at random vaguely denouncing the *«land and gome 
and protesting against the mtrictions plaetKl on the imnor* 
Wnesed forulgn cattle ns a tystOin of Pioteotimi in the 
inteicSStdd’hoiimbioed«m --4 system which, in a uatloii pledged 
to ^ ^ tolerated.*' The value of 

these ikA a quesrien of theory or speculation, but of 

^ eiatiscios of the devastolioM ef fha 

flogws bafiMi df? were imposed supply a ooaelasive 

4 preo^ sd ^ adWMdotP hsyi beeit derived flrom 


them. Free-trade fai disease wonld by tbie time have ewept our 
flocks and herds almost utterly ott the flioe of the kad^ mid, iq^ 
from the effect of such a ooteitrophe on the retail pzios of mea^ 
even patriots might be expected to understand that the ndu of a 
large class of we community is not exactly c a lcul a t ed to promote 
the general welfare of the natioii. It is an oxiam with tho 
class of politicians flrom which the Patriotic Bodety derivee 
its inspiration that all wrongs and grievioces should be laid on 
the land, as they oneo were on the King. On reflection the polriote 
will probably agree that a redistribution of penoool propes^, iio^. 
cludrog the idle hoards of the Bonk of England, would be of 
more immediate use to them than a diviiion of the land, Onej^of 
the speakers scorned to be not without doubts whether after att 
the question of butcher's meat was not one of domeatic oocoosty 
rather than of high politics, and hint^ deferentialiy to the meeting 
t^t perhaps it uiignt be worth while to try tho eflbct of eating 
less moat, and of porsnoding their wives to leom cooking, ^ We 
hope this gentleman will not foil to attend the monster meeting" 
which is to held in Trafalgar Square, and infuse a little common 
sense into the proceedings. 

There con be ne doubt that the price of moat is becoming n 
serious question, not only for the working classes, but perhaps still 
more for tho middle classes, who have at the same time other 
burdens to contend with. It may be assumed that for the present^ 
with ilia murrnin in our pastures aud stalls, tho supply of meat is 
more likely to be diminished than increased ; whlie, on the other 
hand, the prosperity of tho industrial clussoa has undoubtedly 
enlarged tho demand. Prices will probably go up, or at least keop 
up for sumo time to como ; and consumers must thereibre choosu 
btitween spending more money and buying less meat* In a vast 
number of cases this will bo Hobson's choice ; but it b perhaps 
some conaolntion to ndloct that buying less meat need not imply 
a dimitiiitioD of nutriment No people in the world consume so 
much flesh meat os the English, and no people consume it so 
WHstefully. If tho Patriotic Society would let the land alone 
for the present, and take up the practical suggestion of the member 
of their body who advised the working closaes to give their minds 
to cooking, they would bo doing an important servico to their own 
class and to the country.^ It is perhaps forgotten that eight years 
ngo the Privy Council directed an inquiry to be made into the 
dietaries of the lowest-fed classes of tho population. The iovesD- 
gfitioii was cmtrusbHl to Dr. Edward Smith, who examined tho 
food of 533 households in England and Wales, of 29 in ScoDaad, 
nud of 52 m Ireland. In 123 English cases the inquiry robted 
to the poorer class of indoor worapcoplo, such os silk-weavers, 
noedle-women, glove-stitchers, stocking-weavers, and shoemakers, 
in London aiui in various provincbi towns; tho othor coses 
belonged almost exclasivoly to tho agricultural population. The 
results brought to light wore somewhat surprising. It appeamd 
that a lorgo body of people were actually oxbting, or trying 
to exist, on leas food— that b, less cfurhoo and nitrogen— 
than, according to scientific calcubtions, was deemed barely 
suUicient to avert starvation dbeosos" from tho unoroployod 
operatives of Lancashire during the cotton famine. It was aba 
discovered that ns regtinb actual nourishment England was tho 
worst-fed division of the kingdom. On the whole, " Dr. £, 
Smith reported, " there was the most nutriment, the least sum 
spent upon food, the least variety of food, the greatest ecanomy in 
tne solectioa of food, the most UxcadstuHs and milk, the least 
sugars, fats, meats, cheese, and tea, in Ireland. There was the 
least amount of nutriment, tho greatest variety of ft>od, tho 
most costly selection of food, tho least quantity of hieod- 
studs and milk, tho greatest quantity of soffoni, late| and 
meats, in England." It was calculate that me Irbb^ wto 
epont little more than half os much on food os the English, 
got ftilly twice os much for Uicir money in the sbfi^ of oorhon 
and nitrogen— the two chief edemonts of nutrition SooUoitd 
followeil Iremd in point of economy. Meat or booon was estea 
^ 92 per c^t. of alt the families included in the inquiry. In 
l&gland the percentage was 99, in Ireland 59, Sootlaal oonung 
between the twa The quantity consumed by each adult weddy 
was 16 ounces in England, lol ounces iu Scotland.and inlrthml, 
4( ounces, or only uw>n% a fourth of the Enghsh ollowanea 

While the ^aglbh were pronouuoed from this noint of vbrw to 
he worse fed ^on tho Irish (xrEcotoh, tho lower dosses of Laadim 
were similiirly desoribod os spending more and Mttlng Isoi 
the corresponding classes in the provinces; sad Ws was aiaihed, 
not merely to the high prices of the metropolb^ but istdndtf to the 
injudidous choice of ortides of flood which were ooetly in pie- 
pmon to the nutriment they oflbxded. Dr. K Smith e h m m d 
" a prevalent desire in the popiilatton of Spitolfteldi. end Bitiml 
Green to dotein sapid food, such cooked fish, he r rin g^ twltiie 
etewed end eaten with the bioUL cockle^ shrimps, ennsege^hleik- 
puddinge^ pickled pork, liver and haooo, monr m wliiohoOHiainid 
twt little nutriment, and in none could the weight be Mrity 
Moertoined ondtlm nutritive velae estiiiNited.^’ HeoteopoiiBniinni 
that the heblty very eommon among the poorer dastoi of t i enrinfl# 
of bimiigibod in veir small qnimtities^ oe^ flor exampie|kMBlli 
peimywinths, and ten m qnarter-oimeee ddty, neesamri^te 
n gieot waste of money, which miglitbe avembd 
md fines^^ The gr^dbadvteriiM of 
with CDUttUy towns siidt ns MneetesSeM^ O uv ie t i 9 i r |.:ltev^fi Hb 
wontofnull. Of the nooridimmit of the egshwedMd 
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Yntehiie cheeeaMtut und etuit^ff^ ure ^veu ilmesl daily at ] 
hreahliiat and dinnerj and the ineii take a nap (br an hour after { 
dinner, ae atMr. Tii^pannVi,of Baclrtoo''***euiaW extn^tioiial 
inataoce of butioUc liunxy. It ia with the populauon of the towtuy j 
however, and eapeclaliy of Lcmdcm, that we are now oonoemed*- \ 
It need hatdljr be obeerved that, wide as wa« the field of ]>r. K | 
Bmith'e it cannot bo regarded »b fxbanetive or comdoiuve. 

Yet there ut no leaaou toqiieelion the eubetautial eoundneae of bin | 
geheral oondiieioit, that the ecoDomy of food ie tnucb better 
mfdemnod in Irdimd and Sootland than in England, and that the 
{kOom^chMMi of London are eepecially wnstoful and extrava^ 
gant In their aeloctioa of food. Xbe in(|uiry did not extend , 

^ the better eort of neehamea and artiatuia, but if it had, | 
it would DO doubt have been found that their nutniotmt iKim an j 
utteHy inadequate proMrtion to their expenditure. The ewret of | 
eco8iomiealeookiiigiatotM» found in tbeScotoh kaiKpot and the French 
|Mt ell /m, Wheu meat ia cooked in soup, you got the frahe as 
well aa the meat Hiee and potatooe, though po^^r and iusulliotent 
in tbemeelree, form a highly nutritious diet when cw>ked with a 
email monel of meat, e8|>ecial1y of tiio fat meat which the poor iu 
their Ignorant fhstidiousnesa usually reject. Hones and Hcrnpa 
may be turned to very profitable account when cooked with 
veg^blee, which almirb the fat and juices. Fish is snmethiics 
suggested as a suhstitute for meat ; but livh is rather a relish than 
a looch nnd contains little more outriineot than water. Tiio 
labouring-classes are right in seeking to get os much Ik^sh food as 
possible : but they would get more for their money if they would 
only understand the value of cooking it with other adjuncts. 
Thm is a melancholy waste both iu the choice of flesh food and 
in the cooking. There is probably waste, too, iu the white 
bread yeDerally used, which has been pronounced by oompetent 
authonties to be dangon>usly defidont m the nutritive qualities 
essential to the support of a bard worker ; but on this point tbo 
doctors are not quiU) agreed. Dr. E. Smith laments the auiouut of 
money which is, as he holds, wasted, and worse than wAstod, upon 
lea. The amount of nutriment contained in an ounce of toe is in- 
finitesimal, and medical evidence is very strong ns to thodeloterioiis 
conaequences of the habitual use of strong, harsh, acrid tea, which 
has been boiled or stewed rather than infused. One of the incmt 
pressing and important wants of a town population is milk or 
something which should be a substitute for it. As far aa wo know, 
a substitute has yet to he invented, but if the English proiudico 
against buttermilk could be overcome, it would bo a valunble 
addition to popular food, especially in the case of children, 
l^^maerved milk is dearer timii fresh milk, and tbtt prindpiil con- 
stituent of a good deal of it seems to be, not milK, but brown 
sugar or honey. It ia obvious that the butcher’s bill is not to 
be cut down by fantastic resolutions to abstiuii from moat, which, 
even if they were adhered to, would not touch the perinanetii 
raoses of scarcity, nor yet by wild and meaningless denuncia- 
tions of what ia called too lauded interest*’ All clavt^os have 
it in their power to reduce the cost of meat by nuiking n more 
thrifty and intelligent use of it, luid if the pro«K;nt high prices 
have the eilect of turning tbs public miiui in this direction, there 
may iu the long run be no reason to regret their prcMuro. 


BALZAC’S MOVESTK MJG\OX 

T here are so many turns and returns in tho Iiistory (tf any 
human mind, and eApeciaUy in the hiwloi v of lL«i Jargest null 
most porbistently active minds, that ho w<nilll be b\i ocuto critic 
Indeed who could predict tho kind of work whirh an author will 
produce in the future. No one who hod read the ^km and t**rribl« 
tragedy of the IWe (ioriot wonld believe that an author so severe 
in nis realism, so determined to is'c ])aijjrul facts clearly niid 
describe them accursiely, so much disposed (ns it ap|Knir«Vl) ki 
piefor painful facts os a subject of study, would, After ten yt*nr»» of 
further experience and Intense application to Ubimr, pr<Kiiico a 
romance so young and fresh and dol irate os tltc Iiistory of Modesto 
Hignon. If the Pert QoriU and MitHttin Miymm were driven to 
aay ordtoaiy critic, and ha were asked to gut*yt« the age of the 
attilior when he wrote each of tho two works, ho would 
Afodbife to the imagination of youth, and the f/ortvi 

to the saddened wisdom of the most sdvnncfd experience of life. 

Balaac was bont in May, 1 799. He wrote the Oorii 4 in 
183^ and Modnte ton years later. The comparifon of a 

niaaa life to the eovno of a year is a trite one ; hut it bolds true 
also in as in the course of the seasons there oorovs a 

brief feturn of atumiQier when sununer seemed alnhidy ended, m in 
the seasoDi of the mind there comes, after the hardest experience, 
a ratum at the xomanoe of yontb. The whole conoeption of the 
stay of JlfedbrieJfiipiwifo Cifcmustanees 

ta oroitt^t about in the chamingly t^p/vopta way iliat tmubs 
rid gmano mnantie comporitioii, and the tale onds exactly 
aa ta would derim that it mi^t have ended. The writer 
rstaafaw his tendeiMW to aaatyris, 1^ becomes titk time a simplo 
and dtaring etory^sUer. A. reader only partially acquainted with 
tbia tage oflhdxack mofatitsesu and having the eoodciisfrd con^ 
cta hn of Uat whieh ta gaamug pMraleiii, would find Modg$u 
tapita so tiriBka hh Idab cd the ao&oir if lo seem m 
ah' iB| and a dsvr oentnriei hemw sons learned histoxiaii of 
lilaiatan majriqjecsk wiilwnkbosication 
.^ItlaeMsa nnhaown and pnAmk^ yemOiM writer of ibai aobool 
moI mM ^ mtimat wblmi Oaotga Sand for Ha dk- 



Modeste Mtgnoa la a yonag lady wbo^ being brought; ap te 
veiy quiet way, and loivkod alter as closaly as a reepeotaWa jlta 
dCb always is looked slior, tinds her lifo somewhat um itaiow aa 
her inteuect and iman^aatioii* Hbe is partially of OoratiHi «ai 
traction (this was aecessaiy to account foe her oirstio bahHi 88 < 
roader>, and having already accoM to tho poets of two aatioai h 
the iuberitance of two languagoa, finds tba koy of the JSnglisI 
Byttmio literature in the study of a tldnt It is irtoswsry. 
complete a situation of this kind, thal the forrid young 0104011 
should be surrounded by elderly people of rather tanyenw taslai 
who have settled down in that mb of stupid, unprogvissiva ten 
quiUity which makes provincial existence at once so safe for tb 
ivervous aystem and so stow. The pioiura of Modeote Mignctti • 
the begluVlng of her adventures is a study of certain natun 
activities which fuul thomsolves repressad and oonfinod by th 
tranquillity of the Ufa around them, which has bean oooloa an 
solidified by lime. ’Tbiiso activities are the iustincts of intelloQ 
and of sex, the desirt^ of a line young woman who naturaU 
wants to be loved and married, and tba aspirations of an ardec 
voung intellect that wonts a satisfying lutelleetusl oompanfon 
;iiip. Mudesto Mignou, like UundrMS of young people of but 
sexes whi> live with persous older oud mi>ro prosmo than them 
selves, finds a rofUge from ruaui in the imagination, and 
stiniuius for tho imagination in tho works of tbo modem poeb 
The classes to whom poetry is most welcome are those who hav 
Icisurt) enough for dreaming, and yot whoso actual life is bounds 
by DsiTow limits which cannot easily bo passed. A young lady< 
suiierior natural giftSt lu such a position os that of Moaestsmlgnoi 
ia sum to go to thu poets iu search of a iumporary dnlivoranee. Tk 
realm of poetry is a refuge from the diilaess of a narrow llfo, 
refuge vast enough for tho imagination to roam and wander in I 

ficely. 

it would bo easy to treat a sitiiation of this kind after th 
manner of fAcetlous jounmlists, When a young woman hi 
** everything that she can (lossibly bsquire,” that is, when she hi 
inateriHl comfort, it is of course very wrong of her to bo discor 
touted, and very absurd to be aspiring after tho ideal, ilut oritidsi 
of this kind docs not rctlsct Hint it is piticisely this maiorinl con 
fort which mskes these aspirations prjMsible, by leaving the niiu 
freo .to dream, and to desire tho rcinlizalion <jr Its dreams. It 
scarcely possible that a fanner’s lass who has to feed pi|p», and 
constantly occujiieil in a n^und of duties Hc^iTety more clevatin, 
should muiuire the habit of drouining with the iniuiortal poeti 
luui it is almost equally unlikely that a young woman of tho worl 
w'huso whole time is divided hetvvoeii showing berseif in publ 
and recovering from tlio fatigues of the oxliibition, should fin 
time for aspirations after the ideal life. Hut a girl in tl 
ronifortable midillc-cIniM who hfts neither Inbixir n<ir pleasim 
to iHU'upy and fatigue bor is particularly Hnhte, if she hi 
a grain of iinaginiitioD in her conijiDsitioJi. to f^elMiululgeiu 
in pfHdical rsveric. It is true that tliese dreitiaings ci 
not commonly take tho direction wliicli they took in the cai 
t»f Mwiemoisellft Mlgnon. In I ho gh.*at iiifyoniy of instauoi 
the young lady goes to religion for the imetical ei|Minsi(»n whic 
she nei^is, and Imr fervour disguises itself fnnu her own oriticiai 
in H'inielhing of a mystic character, till the glow uf young imag' 
nation IxTomea the entliuainAm of Niintiy love and duty. Wlw 
tlu) rase takes this turn, the danger, in a llornau t^athohe ermutr 
is a passionate desire for tho ** ixdigious Ufu ” — In cdhor words, 
i rcHjJiitum to take conventual vows; but when the nnihusiasi 
is rnihcr of an intellectual ihnn a roligioits kind it finds its sati 
IWtioti less nasily, bccauso sucli cases are lesi* froqimiit and fibo 
is IcM provision for them in the urganixation of society. 1 
speak quite plainly, whilst the poetically-religiims young lac 
has tho cormnonies of tho t/hurcli to saluify her, the CM^staciea 
tho saints to authorise her own ecstacies by appro ve<l exarnph 
and tho doors of iuuunicrnhlo nunneries ready to ojam for h< 
and her dowry, the poeticallydntoiUajtual yi'Urjg lady has no po 
sibie ssfoiy or sotiaia^ion but in that rarewt of all marriages, 1 
iutfdiet'tual union with a man capnblo of reniixing lior own ii 
teliectual ideal. ^ Tho first, it is true, may fall in love with 
priest, but then in a Catholic country sho may not inturry hit 
The second is more likely to fall in lovo vvitJj a |>out, es|Hiciail 
if she knows him exclusively by his writings. 

What iLap|»euod to Modesto Mignon has liapjK'ned to many 
p<>cticaUy-onthuidastic voung lady mdbro her tiinc and sinco, (jflr 
uiK?d to iwul Byron and lannartine till llwy fell in love with then 
and ModoHte Minion lieli^rvod that in the poet CanaJis (a not 
existing only in Jialxoc’s world of fiction) she would And the ofo 
compiinioitship of the soul. H(» she began a correspondence m 
her poet— ary>mwpo»donce which had to be (k^nductcdo^dsetiiie] 
and anonymously on her pert, in order to escape the viallatiee < 
her natum gpmrdiona When her first letior roaehed the oeh 
hratiMi aothor he headed it to his secnDlerj* The poet, wl 
had reoetrod plenty ef letUnx from fotiiale odmii^eaiy and b 
come accustomed to that sort of demoostration, saw iiotbin 
deserve his attcotkm particularly, but the iecretiii 
ulm the tma of tbo yoang lady’s oojNfininitcatkm, and ihougJ 
It demrred a reply, "Answer b yomsolf tbon,*' said the pw 
* 80 fo tho Vojy end of the adventure, 

like. You will teU mo the letolfc itiree months hcmie. 
M. Ia Hiitei tho eecrriary, aiiewered Modesto’s fotter kindij 
but aOTtaly, fUyiHg Ufo pta of e poet fiitared by twr prolsei 
yet ft tho oolQO time that of a man of experience a little alarmo 
OQ her own aceotmL Is ahort^ he leada bar a h^cture on tb* 
teptftdota of tho tap ihe has talta in her ignorance of hi 
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eKatucter^ And poiott out that a step ofHbia kbid might 
Jiute beon leaDy dangaroua } that a poet map have great iaulte 
a:id hlembhes, or even vioea^ and ought not to be pereoontly 
triiatod until he ispereonally known, Modeeto ntiswere thia letter 
by ttaking whether the poet would have written It if ho had 
]ir»<r.vn her ^ be a very wealthy heirein who war reaolved not to 
have a atupid huaband* To thia (jueation l4k Brtere replied, very 
ftoiieibly, that ohaervancea wero ditlereiit in the world according 
to the rank and fortune of tho men and women composing it; 
that a king may not atoop to pick up a^plcpe of gold, wbereoa a 
Idliourer ought *to retrace hia alopa to aeek for some loat coppers, 
wliilnt each must obey the lawa of economy according to hia 
uoifition. 8 o the heiress of a princely bouse might permit 
herself a franknosa towards a poet whicn would bo ridiculous I 
ill the daughter of a tradcamiin, Modesto answers that she 
18 till) daughter of a count, and that the principal personage 
in her family had been a cardinal. Modeaia Mignon lived 
nt Havre ; Jai Bri^ro knew thus much, and went there 
after having managed so that a letter from him should reach 
the Havre poat-oilloo about the same time. lie followed Modesto's 
maid wheirihe'fccetved this communication, and so at last had a 
gUinpse of bis fair correspondent. After this he returns to Paris 
find writes to her more frankly, confessing that he has seen her, 
and now tho correspondence on both sides becomes more and 
moru iiiteresting, ana allVctionate, and romantic, in short, M. La 
Bridro is in love in (ho full sense of the word, having seen the 
young lady with the eyes of the flesh os well as those of the spirit, 
wiiilst she is quite ready to love him as ardently, if she could only 
buhold him. At last she begs him to become visible, and to visit 
n certain church at Havre, on a certain Sunday, wearing a white 
I’iise in his button^holo. After this she is in love with him, and 
tolls him so pretty frankly, but r^uires that be shall not present 
biirisclf without her father's permission* 

The father of Modesto, Colonel Mignon, Count de La JlasUe, 
had been absent for some years in tho Last, and now returned 
with a largo fortuno. La Bridro was to see him as ho passed 
tlirough Paris on liis way from Marseilles to Havre, lia Bridre's 
position bnfl become false and dilticult enough. Modesto still 
eupposod him to bo Canalis, and in all Lis correspondence he had 
used the namo of the famous poet. A trusty man of business, 
named Duniny, whom tho Colonel had loft at Havre with the 
especial charge to guard Modesto against lovers, suspected some* 
tiling from her demeanour, and with tho help of her blind mother, 
found everything out. This Dumay cauio to Paris and hod an 
interview with tue real Canalis, whom he accused of k<H!ping 
up this corrospondeiico. In this way Dumay discovered the 
part whloh had boon played by La Bridre, and tho Colonel was 
prepared to consider Briere as a sort of swindler. The Colonel 
IS, fiowovor, disarmed by the frankness of La Bri^ro's confession, 
and most ospociolly by his joy when tho Colonel tells him that 
^Mudesto will have but a small fortune. Canalis, on the other 
hand, knows that Modesto is to bo a great heiress, and regroM that 
he has not pursued the adventure on his own account. To 
satisfy both, and place Moileiio and the gontleiuon in right rola* 
liuiiH, the Colonel decides that they shall botli go in their true 
chanu'ters to Havre, and miiko themselves (U) agreeable as they 
can, after which Modcste shall decide for herself. M. La Bri^re, 
though he had acted ns secretary to his friend Canalis, was also 
a reloreo of tho Court of Accounts, and therofuro really in an in- 
dop<uident poMition. Caimlis, howovor, when they arrive at Havre, 
plays the patron oh much ns ho can and places Brioro in the 
slituio. Modesto, too, tienU La Bri«>ru with perfect coolness, and 
there conies a third candidate on the scene in the person of tho 
Duke d'Ht'roiivilJo, a young gentleman of very good family but 
reduced tbituius and small peiwmal prestige. Canalis lets off all . 
tho lireworks of his intellect wherewith to dnzzlo the provincial 
heiress, tho Duke and liis I'emalo rolations do nil in their power to 
get up gi*eat aristocratic clVects that they may dazzle her by aris- 
tomacy, and pour La Bri^ro, who has nothing to dazzle her with j 
at all, feels strongly disposed to retire from tlio hopeless strife. 
Amidst this play there is a dwarf, Butscha, who loves Modeste in i 
A resigned way, knowing that her perfections are not fur him ; and < 
this Butseb^ by playing tho fool and lotting Canalis fancy that he ^ 
has made biit) drun£:, mid pumped him of ml ho knows, persuades i 
t'analis that Modesto is not an heiress after all in any great ] 
rtirisian sense of the word, l)iUt only in tho narrow provindM i 
souse. Canalis doss not thmR it worth while to sacrifice his 
liuorty and other advantamis for a woman witk n moderate fortune, 1 
nml tries to manage a wilful retroat. When he has got so far | 
back in his i-etreat that a return is impossible, Butscha mays with i 


imd Modeste shines there in greet splendour, but dismisses the 
Duke kindly, and. by a wtird skilfully introduced, lets poor La 
Bri<lre know that m is dehtiitively accepted at last 
It is impossible in so rude and meagre an outline of the story as 
thkltogiie a delioately fimriicd portrait of such a ersatioo as 
' Modesto Mignon, but a lew words may give the key to her 
chentMen If we have understood Balzac rightly, he iDtended lo 
desed^ h maideii richly endowed by nature, in opposition to the 
. imtolllifMi of the jtkM mu. Scott, in Diana Vonmn, had a 
Slnmr though the cbaructers am whoHy different 

ii|M lh« nkoice of tlie name (Ikdtao was most anaioiisW 
camftq may be amply beforehand to the 

r of a^Miiis mh. 


He inteoM to m ^ in s]^ of her first aneiqrmoiis advaness 
towards Caiialis she was modest then, and silwaya. the latter 
port of the story she behaves with great digsdly, . and 
flddresa She seems to acqnirs suddenly, in the wonaenaH;^ mpd 
way aneuliar to intelligent young ladies, a koowled^ of the world 
thathoiffies the eaporienco of men. To the early romiuifio phase 
of her ezdstcnce succeeds this womanly knowledjpfe of human 
nature. In this Balzac is true to the usual bistdir of the 
mind. The best minds l^n by being romantic; aU men oi 
ability write verses in their youth. Afterwards comes aMuahit* 
ance with real life, and the intelligenoe enters upon a morepqittiive 
and critical phase. Yetdn the life of tbo intelligenci^ as in the 
life of this beautiful girl who is tho personification of it, there Is 


youth that she lores her poet, heT Canalis, and in reality is laving 
another who passes under the poet's name. But what the soiu 
loved then (not the name, but toe thing) it will love still better 
after passing through the teaching of comparison and experienos. 
That such o consolatory doctrine should bo deducible from a novM 
of Balzac 0, and this one of his ripest and most experienced per- 
fiirmanccs, may suiprise not a few readers. And yet the story of 
Mwlede Migntm points so plainly t^> this moral that one almost 
believes it to be an allegory. 


TAKING THE FIELD 

T he manoouvres so long prepared for may now be said to have 
at last begun. The Northern army is well on its way to tfaa 
scat of wai‘, and the Southern army, waJring np from its appaveafi 
lethargy, has been busily engaged lately in pitting division against 
division, and thus training itself for the more serious opemtiona 
which are impending. It is well that some sign of onergstic 
life should at last have been given, for^ if hope defrrred mi&eth 
tho heart sick, so also prolonged anticipation wears out interest. 
Last year the autumn manoeuvres wore a novelty, the scene of 
action was within easy access from London, and several little 
sensational incidents stimulated the attention of the pabllo. This 
year's peace campaign is to many like a twice-told tale ; Salisbury 
IS far off, and tho army as yet has been fortunate inasmuch ss its 
history has recorded no more important event than the unlucky 
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to .public indilTerence. An additional cause of this lesttH 
perhaps to bo found in tho too recent discovery of the unquestion- 
able truth that autumn manoeuvres cannot by any posidVility be 
made to roHemble real war. This, in a sense ana within certain 
limits, is undoubtedly true, ns we have more than once shown ; 
but tho misfortune is that a largo number of people go from one 
extreme to another, refuse to recognize any limits to a principle 
which is only true within limits, and incorrectly jump to uio 
conclusion that tbo whole Alfair is necessarily a mere shsnb 
Now nothing can bo more cosy than to make it a aham, and 
economical and administrative difliculties offer strong tempt*- 
tiona to the authorities to deprive it of all realism. Unless, there- 
(ore, the public are vigilant and public opinion is ootspoken, there 
is considerable danger that tho annual autumn esmpaupoi may by 
impeicepUblo degrees degenerate into something little bettor than 
an ordinary route march wound up by a serif-s of drills. We 
have on a prtwious occasion pointed out what amount of lealism 
can in our opinion be advantageously imported into the affkir. We 
shall not repeat our arguments on tlib occasion, but we oannet 
refrain from observing tnat the I’Tussians, who ought to be good 
judges, are, notwithstanding that they have so reoantlj been 
engaged in war, about to practise their annual maocsavies this 
year with as much earnestness as ever. 

The arrangements on the present occasion have been genemUy so 
good, and a(l ranks and departments have profited so much from 
last year's eXperionoe, that thus far eveiything has gone prottj 
smoothly. Still, however, keen observers have ibuod groimda m 


the field army, but rather the general system as directed from BsU 
Mall. We bear that even on the first day’smarch from Aldendwt 
some of the hired waggons, moving on admimble loida^ 
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li;, four kW Ikwmii, bat a bued wiisgoa U only allowed « ,iir it 
niiMr<d>i« tenw., and one at lM»t of too latter bad to be telna boffily 
in tow byeaerayaarTiceteam. A. both wagya>aeartied yw ii la e||r 
tba Mune load, t&ere Uootbing to be aaid but that aidiet ana wai 
OTer>boraed or tbe other wa, underdioiaed. Tben^ M tmawwa. 
paper CorraapondeBt juatlyremarln^ the amaogenMBtate tia 
of forage and fuel are audi that it ia the coBt n wte ifc not Oa 
officer., who get the benefit of nnetioe and expaiMHd. 

I and wood atadeli.etodeteertuttpltoaa fixed npen waetnlMai»« 

I hand: eooaaqnently ell that the ContRd oflieara hart tado Ji to 
dUtribata. But in war the department woold baveto|mflSi oa 
I wall ae to diabibnla, and tba fiNmar noeiaa la infirad^ ipan 
I di^ult than the la^. It ia dear, uafdaae) tbaOWklMilm 
officeiB Witt ooam oat of thamanaiga qdia naimdaadtf 'i 
aaaentid poithm of their diitiea.^Ajaai|d la att' ilfO diiM to bo 

that tt aoma oaaaa oo BU atftra ddobt •# 

"dintriate thmA.tfMdi dio 
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Luther^ did certainly effect real and laatinir reform ” in di«- 
cipline ; but to spe^ of ita '^not entirely fultUKng the hopea ” of 
lU promoters bv bringing the whole back to the fold is 
an odd way of atating, or rather of disguising, the fact that it 
made the breach irreparablei and only tightened the grasp of 
the authority of the iloly Bee by circumscribing its range. It 
ff Daily alienated both the Protestants and the Greeks, w)i<iia the 
leading churchmen of the day, such as Contarini, Polo, and even 
the stem CamifiL bad not long before cherished the hope of con- 
ciliating. And the broad gulf nxed by the Council was Indeffoitely 
widened during the next half-ccntury by the action of those inde- 
fatigable ** prietorians ** of the renovated Papacy, the Jesuits, in 
whom, notwithstanding the profound distrust of the Order which 
Sixtus made no pretence of concealing, our author sees onlv 
" the precious iiiAtriimunt which was alone ecnial to coping with 
the Dew aggresHions of hercBy. A decree which would have 
virtually amounted to a suppression of the Order was already 
prepared, tliough not formally issued, when Sixtus died, and his 
auccessor lost no time in contlrming them in their privileges. 
Into the Catholic reaction Sixtus, who luul been tiaiued 
from boyhood in a Franciscan convent, throw himself with un- 
feigned ardour; and the whole policy of his brief but eventful 
reign, however vacillating and capricious it may appear in detail, 
was in its ultlYnato principles turoughuut perfectly consistent. 
Tho child of a peasant, originally of Slavonuui origin, but who 
•dreamt that his son would raise the family to prosperity — or, as 
Baron Hiibner puts it, that he would hocome J^Jpe— Le had to 
depend on chance, and then on the charity of a relation nlrtMidy 
in holy orders, for the first rudiments of eiuication. lie u>ok the 
Franciscan habit at nine years' old, and while still young beciiiiie 
a famous preacher, having throe future Haints, U^yolii, Philip 
Neri, and the Gmnd Inquisitor, Ghislieri (afterwards Pi lu V.), 
among his hearers and admirers. Pius IV. ma^le him an inqui- 
sitor — an office from which iiu hud to bo removed on account of 
his extreme severity — and theologian to the Council of Trent ; and 
litis V., whose first introduction to him was to ox amine a charge 
of heresy brought against his preaching, raised him to the pur- 
ple. But he WHS under an eclipHC during the pontilicate of 
ilregory XIII., who had an »)lu grudge against him, mid for 
whom ho rotaineil to tho Itwi so inteiiso an antipathy that he 
•used even to talk of his famous reform of tho Caleiidtu* as bavnur- 
ing of hcrosv, and bad frequent visions of him in the tlamcs of 
Purgatory. Sixtus's election to the Papacy was like that of the pre- 
sent Pope, the result of a compromise between rival ftuitious, effected 
during an unusually abort conclave, though not due, like that of 
Pius iX., to the veto of one of tho i/athoUc Powers arriving too 
iate. The right of veto, in fact, did not then exist, though it was 
often indirectly exorcised ; nor is its origin known now; but it has 
long been formally recognized in tho Crowns of Prance, .\ustria, 
and Spain. It is a luistako of the author's to speak of Sixtus 
lieing eleoti.d by adoration," or what is gonerally called “ iiwpir- I 
atiou," iusleod of by a regular ballot. This method of oleciuni, 
which supposes spontaneous agreoiiumt of the entire Conclave 
H wilhout any previous ili.<H'.ussiuu, is in truth a purely ideal theory ; 
but of the instances sotiietimos alleged Iw ecclesiii^ticnl writers the 
last is that of Piua V, it is a curious, if not singular, fact that a 
lay CnrdiuHl, Archduke Albert of Austria, who utterwards mar- 
ried, voted at the election of Bixtus. 

The new Pope exJiihitod that remarkable combination of .seem- 
ingly incongruous chariicturistics which a inona'«tic tiuiuing is 
npt to foster, lie had all the untlinching severity of one aeeus- 
toiiied to implicit obedience, combined with a religious oxaltation 
which neither age nor the cares of Btato could aitogntiier suUluo, 
imd which tilled hi.s miuI with lofty dreams us gruiid in eoiieeptiuu 
iia they were impossible of nebieiemout. Ho gave a .signal proof 
of his strung will by the prompt supprc6.Viou iii bis dominions of 
the plague of bri^j^andage, which had uttnluod such dimensions 
during the easy reign of Gregory XI II. that nobody w as safe in his 
ewA bouse in tho middle of the day. ^Vhe:l the custodians of the 
city Cfuuo to ofl'or him their cougratulatious on the morrow of bis 
election^ they were informed that, if they failed in tiie administra- 
tion of justice, he was resolved to havc'them beheadt d, nud three 
days later he insisted, against tho enniest entreaty of several 
Omiuahi, on the execution of four young men who had been 
sohied by the ]K)lico for infringing the law against bearing arms, 
which, howeTer, they bad used during tho interregnum for the 
luuintennuce of order. Still more shtx'king whs the execution of 
a Tiastoverine boy simply for resi.>«ting tho sbirrl when they took 
away his donkey from bim ; but here again Sixtus ini^arable. 

A parricide was executed for u crime committed forff years 
before; a friar convicted of working countortVit mixames was 
publicly ffogged; and a mother who had sold her daughtei'’s 
honour was hanged on tho bridge of St. Angelo. For tbo time this 
severe policy was perfectly successful. Within two years from, tho 
accasiioti of the new Pope brigondago boil ceased, but at the end 
of his life, when he wiw lesw able to ctiunt on tho friendly co* 
opomtiCA of neighbouring States, tho bnuditli began to reappear. 
lA^other ways, imd more permam utly, tho Pope impressed onKome 
lili. AiArk of his pracilcal genius, lie diet not, os is sometimes 
but he multiplied ondorgaulaed the various Congr^ 
galiQlie afiCardniels for special depnrtimmts of ecclesiaaticalond civil 
admisihtra1lf|ii|i edging to the seven moro important ones alreadfr 
In Hght tnw O0Dn«f«tion9, of which, howoTot, two onn 

waM ^ hi»B«iU,2Wji»«» Mrut, ho liiaiM 
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the abuse was already beginning to isll into disrepute^ and Bixttu^ 
who was rigidly dlsintorsstsd in his general discharge of bbi high 
functions, acfcumly made his fiivotirite greet-nepliew, Movts^. a 
Cardinal at the mature age of fourteen, and soon after Seeran^ 
of State, while bis younger brother became Gen^ of the Half 
Chundi t.e. of the Pontifical foreee— when a ehild of eUl It 
is fair to w that the bov-Cordmol, who exercised great mfiueHBe 
at several Conclaves, fully justified his choice, and died, in 1524^. 
universally beloved and regretted. One other example of Sixtmre 
practical energy deserves to bo mentioned. Be bad what his 
biographer justly calls a passion for building, though, ss might 
be expected from his anteoedeiits, he was wholly destitute of 
artistic or antiauarian tastes. And in this way, too, he has left a 
pormanont mark, not on the ecclesiastical system, but on the inaterioi 
city of Borne. By raising the obelisk before St Peter's, by opening 
five large streets, by bringing an abundant supply of water into 
the town, aud bv other works hitherto deemed almost impossible 
but achieved by him within a space of live years, he mode his name 
remembered ; nor did it for a moment concern him that he had to 
pull down the splendid pillars of the Thennm to build his palace, 
or, as his architect— who seems inclined to place these demolitions 
to his credit— rather quaintly expresses it, to ^ spoil the antiotta 
ruins which obstructed tho entrance to Sta. Maria de' Angou." 
Baron Hubner spealcs of his works being somewhat lilm the 
products from a manufactory," and we must confi^sa that, both in 
tbemselves and in his way of setting abmit them, they remind 
U8 a little of tho gigantic achievements wrung out of the slave 
lalHiur at tho command of the old Oriental despots. When his 
architect Fontana came to receive his bleasiDg before com- 
mencing work on the obelisk, Bixtus is said to have infonned him 
that, if any accident oequrrod, be should pay for it with his life. 
In a similar spirit, when be hod resol vecl to make Loreto into a 
city, ho would not listen to any suggo.^tiou of prnctical dilFiculties ; 
valleys were to bo filled up, hilLi levelled, nud roads laid out. 
Aud tho work was done os he directed, ills success in in- 
crearing the resources of the Papid oxchoqiior was Again most 
remarkable; but it must be borne in mind that one of his chief 
means of accomplishing it was by greatly raiMiug tho prices of 
several Btaio utficos which were already venal, and e.xpo8iug to sale 
others which hod not been previously treatod, souio being 
actually created ds nooo for the purpose i;f being s^dd. Such 
things wore not of course hwked upon in the same light th<u\ mi 
they would be now, and it is indeed but a few years since briber*, 
of judges and other high offlctals, who wert> always underpaid, wa.** 
tbo universal practice in South Italy; as it is still, we believe, 
customary in luiHsia, unless the pn^sent Czar has succeeded in 
eflecting a radical reform in this matter also. 

We have left ourselves less space than we could wish to dwell 
on the foreign policy of Hixtus, in which jho lofty and some- 
what dreamy ideiilUni of bis mind ciune most conspicuously to 
the surface. He was Always posiieased with a niHguificent 
view — it can hardly bo called a scheme— of the roabsorprion of 
Protestant Kurope into tlio unity of the OiiUrch, and a league of 
nil Chi'istian princtis in a now crusade to criihh the Turkish 
Empire. Some inensures ho took with distinct reference to 
this object, such os urging the Freucli King to enter into 
secret coiuinuui(‘aiions with Elizabetli with a view to her 
conversion, ami himself carrying on a correspondenco with the 
Persinns und Druses alaiut a pnjected attack on the Turks, 
for which purpose he also fitted out galleys of his own, and 
obtaintMl otiicrs from Spain, while he hoped to utilize the ser- 
vices of King Stephen iiathori of IVdand in organizing a land 
attack on Turkey, and briiigiug back the schisiu.itio Greeks to 
Catholici.siii. Buoh projects wore chimerical enough, but the 
leading idea which inspired them helped to shape the whole 
policy of SixtiLs in his dealiugs with foreign Biatcs, and especi- 
ally with B^min and France. The ultimate triumph of tbn 
Church was, rs becamo hia positiou, tbo one end which he always 
kept steadily in view, and iu an ago when the maxim cffftu m^io 
reiiyh woh pretty generally accepted, the most obvious way 
of coiup(L»siiig it WHS by the return of heretical Sovereigns to 
the faith. It was pmrtijr on this account, aud partly no doubt 
from a certain uirngoniality iu her vigorous nature to his own, 
that Sixtus professed so hearty a regard, for EUtabeth, of 
whoso conversion, oven after the defeat of the Armada pncl 
tbo oxccutieii of Mary Stuart, he never ceased to . enteitalA 
hopes. lie pitied Mary, but he liked and admired EliaabeUi. of 
whom he once observra that ** she was a brave woman, ana if 
she were not a heretic, would be worth a whole world," while be 
told Pisany, the French Ambassador, that be bad always 
nantly rejected the pmposals constaniiy made to bliA for 
asHOSsiimtion. And feeUng seems to have been redproed. 
For though Elisabeth oulv laagM at his suggestioAS her 
turn to Gatholicism, whitm eame, in fact, a quarter ik a eenhu^^ 
too late, ebb used to say, when pressed to chooie a kusbaii^ 
she knew of but one uiaa worthy of her kaad^ and that 
Sixtus V. Accordingly^ though he had instigated and Uessi^lib 
Spanish Armada, he never gave it mote than a lialf-.faeartodj^ 
port, and was anxious to foiget as soon afrerwaids m poertUi mw 
ha had sanctioned it. In the same way Iki Imd a gbaiiiiijs eeaaiil 
for Beniy^of Mavarte, whose eonvetmoa Ihm.was iil ^ 
hotter reason for anti^patiiig riian the r 
thmoghly desmssd tiO Ss^"^ 

dkahged his obiiliisnl foifo ftsMtetlam ^ 
to have IsU 
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^ lot^fdA tkoiigii he did Bot Uva to 
* hto deduret eeeompUabMt JB^ thm mm eeoUMur etoNur 
penMm todUtfff liiaomd to lui eoUx^ toenudji both EngUna 
and Fmace. uo axtramely (UaliM Philip H., wldla 
to vecogniie hia olatma af tha leading vepwaantoUra and aoatoua 
ohanipi<m of Catholic interesU to Europe; and the Spaaiah 
AmhaiMulor Qlivaito^ whoae reoall ba waa j^rpetuallj demand- 
isgk be deteatod moat cordially, and not without oauacu He 
felt theiefore no aynpaUiy with Philip*a doatgaa upon Knglasidi 
toongh it waa of ooniae Itkler that England would beoiMue aiib- 
ieot to the Spanish Crown than that it ahonld remain in hoieav. Still 
le« did be desire to aoe Fkinco beoome a fief of Spain, w W the 
totuieata of the Church would be as well or bettor aervod by other 
means; and Philip hardly aficcted to deny that be held this con- 
snminatiou to bo necessary for the discharito of bis mission " as 
" the eecalflt \'icar of Gi^ on earth.” This conflict of interests 
and sympathies gives to the foreign policy of Sixtus sn npp^^ar- 
anoe of vadllatioo inconsistent at first sight with his vigour and 
promptitude of action in matten which fell directly under his own 
oODtro), but the inconsistency is more apparent than seal, ite could 
scarcely, as bead of the C'hurch, take a decided line against her 
most powerful civil protector, nor could he summarily diftcounteu- 
ance what might turu out to be the only available plan for innin- 
toining ht^r supremacy. This aill explain what looks Jiko capricious 
coquetting with three rival parties in France, though ho never ix»ally 
sympathized either with the League or with Henry 111 ., and it 
auo explains bis uncortain attitude towards Philip 11 . 

ily far the most interesting portion of llaron liubnnFs work is 
compri^ in the later chapters of Uie second volume, which trace | 
In Cunsidemblo detail the successive stages of the Pope's uegotia* I 
lions Mrith I'hilip and Henry of Navarro during the last few 
months his life, when ho was at once struggling for time 
against the iitiportunilles of their rival oniiMaries — which in the 
case of Olivares tmnsgrossed all bounds of p<>r«ional and ofticlal 
courtesy —and i^rttiusi tho advancing inroads of what proved 
to be a mortal sickness. Ilia own legate waa actually oefend- 
ing Puds against Henry, while ho waa bimsolf convinced 
that the inking of tho capital would be the stgual for the 
King’s rocantiition, when his claims to tho throne of France might 
safely he ncknowh.'dgod. The event justifieil his expectations, out 
he did not live to vbitnes^ it. Worried and wearied out with tho 
long struggle, but abating uotliiog of his wonUul energy till 
within tlirce da}s of his death, tlio brave old man expired on tho 
evening of tho 27th of August, 1590, duringa violent thunder* 
Sturm, and, it was rumoured, without the Sacraments, the fact ap- 
prenlly being that he was too feeble at tho last for confession. The 
Spanish Ambassailrtr took no pains to conceal las exultation, and 
tho Homans, who had respected, but had never loved, their stern 
ruler, Junq^d to the conclusion that, like Pius H. (yKueas Hil* 
viiis) in the previous century, and Sllvostor II. at an oarlisr )>erio<l, 
who had also ristm from a bumhlo station to the I’npacy, Sixtus 
had inadtt a compact with the Evil One, who had come in 
thunder and lightning to seize his prey. They tore down the 
statues erecUnl to his honour, and passed a resolution that 
henceforth no statue should bo raised to a living pnntitf. In the 
case of uli iboso Popes alike, tho angry fanaticism of their contoia- 
porarics has boon coudeniiied by the juster v«*rdict of |»<mterity. 
oixtus had his weaknesses both ns a man and a I'ope, hut he loft 
his mark on hit ttgu, and we need not hesitate to eudorae the 
judgment of his lu'esoiit biogrspber that in tho main Le dotiurved 
well of the Church and of hunianity. 


SPAT.mNG’8 TBAXSLATIOX OF TEGNKR’ft KRTTIIIOF,* 
Tlu^ E are glad that a iranslation of Tegnor’s Friihi 4 tf which on 
V v the whole is excellent, and in many pnrtious deserves the 
higheat praise, should be placed before English readers, who for 
tho most part know nothing more of the poem than ilk name, and 
have a vagus ooti<m that 1 egner waa a great poet. They wilt fiud 
that to reading this Swedish epic they need make no einirt to 
throw themselvea into a state of feeling which is not congenial to 
them, and that the tale of Frithiof hrings fresh evidence of tho 
fhet that a true poet Imaks the languages of all ages and countries. 
The story itself is proVably to^tler known to this country than the 
poem of Tegner. Compantive my thologisla have had to deal 
with it to the course of their work, and nuire than one short pr^-wo 
Tersioil of it baa been given to collections of Toutotiic and 8ciindi- 
navian Icgonda. Its die/ beauty Itoi to iia thorough oirupllci^ 
and the perfectly tiatuml character of the actors, while from first 
to last it exhibiis ecaioely a single feature which may be regarded 
as jtedOly repnhive. 


■ 1 } .'m o I 1 1 mi ii,i , inn » i m > r. t r. 1 , a ^rirjriKi.iT. » 


Varied of tormi^ has for ages stirred the deepes^eetinge of the 
htioHui heart ia every land; which to the loves of Kepl^os and 
of. Vrvast ami PurfiriivBSi of Piydid and KroS| has de- 
Itobtod or saddened the Hindu or the and In the fortunes 

^Cooai Oii!baii| of Hapunselj end a ihoesatid othm, hes swollod 
t]^ treaiunw ef CeUto and Teutoiito iblkiore. Frithiof is the 
gdUleii-hfiired heato who ia numheied with the Fatal Children, 
fils iakom to be ke ia bom to wed the maiden wfao waa the 
loto of hta yoo( 


meaner then UmasH whom the wUl of Odb heeiiMi4eldb toMtoi 
Re grows up to the hones of the wise Hikitog|Whe impsito to Ui 




Ing^borg, the beahtitol daughter of King Bald, the stoadtoatlrieiM 
of Thotaum. These two wsmorsi like Gvettir and lUurtf 
and lAutmen, or any other of the great eompany of Iwto^souto 
heroes, are unitod by a love which death oannot ehlU or sever 
and their hope and wish ate that the daughter of the' one ahaU b 
wedded to the eon of the other. As they iirOi so they dli 
together, after giving to their children mge eoansel coachOd b 
provei'hs ; but great though Uie name of Tborsten may have been 
no is but a thegu whoso son must stand to the heirs m Bold to 1 
relation as bundle aa that in which the child of Ampldityou atom 
to Euiysthoiis. Gf those bolrs, Holgl, the elder, U a man of aavatf 
and bUKHithirsty Uunper ; tlie younger, IlalfdaUi is a gmoefid boy u 
whom the spirit of the lleriKirk has not been awMsned ; and a 
it ci»inoA to pass that when Frithiof oaks that Ijtgeborg may beoum 
bis wife, tho answer is tiiai kiuge’ daughters may not rightlv b 
mated with churls, but that nevertheless ho may have her if h< 
will bring from tho kingdom of Angantyr toe tribute monev whiol 
has boon left unpaid. The dmou of Frithiof is tudidy broken 
but, though ho ie not a king, yet he b not aa other men. lU 
home at Kmuitiits is a palaci^ as gorgtHiusas that of Alkiiiodso 
Tauiolos or liolfos Uin^df; and hois lord of tho maglo treasute 
of Atigurvadol, tho sword which no living thing can withstand 
of tho lUYstorious ring, and of the wund(u*ful shin EUide whiol 
without Vuddor or oars can find its way, like the nmiakUn barki 
to its bavoi). lu this ship ho would lK«ar away Ifigoborg ftolti) to 
sanctuary of lloldur, in wJiicli slio bus bcou placed, to the boautim 
islouds of the deep blue l<!goau ; but Ingoborg hoa been btou^ 
up undor the laws of the old Aryan clvllixAtion, aud she holds tna 
the |M3wor of a failior over Lis cliUd has passed on to his bell 
and that her aU< gianco t(» her brother, the dork and hatofu 
Ihdgi, must ctimo before Iut devotion to her lover. FrUhit 
rotm^asC‘8 that in her ol»odienc» to htw sho is butter than he, an 
departs on tho lymnt’s ermnd. On* his rotum ho fiudi hi 
halls at Frumtnis a mass of hlaekeno<l mins. His faitltfui do 
comoft forth to uK»et him; his milk-white siovd wmios bounding t 
his sulo i but nil bis wealth hns licen eiilcn by ibn fiamos, au 
tho grass is scorclmd from his (ieldH. Tho tyrant sits in Ihildnr 
tomplo; and thoro Frithiof stuns lilm by fim^^ng In his fuoo ih 
money whieh Angimtyr hud given to Frithiof as a gift. Bii 
when he vhmiyn to take from lln^ iinn of lliddiir the ring, Waj 
IiukIm ring, wliich lio Inul left on the arm of Ingeho^ the iuiau 
retains it ns tightly as it is held by tliu statue of iimrgerda I 
tho Fotooho Saga, or by Vonur< in the story of the newly-wedds 
Konmn in thu |aigus of hordun aud other chronicloni. In ih 
struggle to diaw it away thu imago of tho god i’alls forward tot 
tho sttcrilicisl fire, and iho temple is wranpod in llamw. For ihi 
disaster or crime exile roust again bo tmi doom of Frltliiof^ wh 



tm to bom to wad the maSdso wfao wfw toa 
It he mi^ hot wto her imtil yearn have 
k eadergeoert toeUddtog dfeiw eit^^ 


FesIMu leadHi : life* 


disaster or crime exile roust again bo tmi doom of Frltliiof^ wh 
has one tie tho less to his fatherV land, as Ingeb^rg had long stoo 
been seL/o<l and carried away by the aged king (u his dlstun 
kingdom. I'hither with his friend Bjorn Frithiof comes lo th< 
course of Lis wundoriugs os a Viking. With a beggar's hoca 
thrown over his head and a hoggar's niantlo ovor bis body, h< 
entors thf* hall, to be fioutod and jeered as Iros luockod the diS 
gaisiMl OflysrHJUs. Tho romoval 01 tbo dlsgubu r«\eala tho hero li 
all his stix'iigth and beauty, and King king feels that the man i 
Lefvtro him whom be has long wishetl to slay. But he cannu 
stitio a citrlnin iVeling of sympathy for the brave mm who bsJi i 
fight with a great sorrow, ana he roigdvcs to see whether Fritlihj 
can witlMlaiid a toinptation as ntiglUy as his grief. His own time 
ho knows, is fast drawing to nu cud, and no will therefore i«s 
him by bringing him near to Ingcbfirg in a journey across tlio ice 
sea, and by placing himself in his |HYwer, woaponleiw and helpleM 
As they j<mniey on, the old man snys ho must sleep, and that hi 
bea<l cannot nuit in comfort except m the lap of krithiof. Here 
as king is wrapficd in profound shg>p, a raven seated on a bougl 
above him bids him make short work of the mattor by smiting ol 
tho old man's head, wbilo a do\o on another ires bids film ro 
raorobur that, though his gain for the time be great, yet with tki 

f ain bo gives up fair fame and botioitr. With a feeling of iiom 
rithiof hurls Angurvadel far into thu wood, and king awakioi 
from liis feigned slumber tells him that bis unswerving laith shal 
bo rewardeu^ As for himself king declares that he cannot dh 
peacefully in hto btHi. Such is not the fitting mode of departun 
for a iBjttricjr, and with his dagger he gives himself a maria 
wound, 1||d after some grave and wise advice leaves li>gebc>rg U 
her first aiui only love. 

Tho beauty of this stonr few porhaps will quastiaa* It fatnbha 
more thsA the fratnswork fur a great aide poem t Wld too mudii 


more thsA the fratnswork fur a ^eat e{de poem 3 Wld too 
merit of Tetfner to that ha has adbared with scropulons fidsKty h 
iba iq/irit 01 toe tala, and has even faCralned mm drawing upo 
his imigination for lU incidenta or Ibr thsto colouring, if 
has found it a tale vidch has noma down ftom ages long precodin, 
toe toWodacrion of Christiiinftyi aud be has been eenteni to re 
ptoduce it to its heathen fiirui| whieh to this ioataiioe exhibit 
little or no miUgoiitoin to toe, jbbw firith. lo his last exhortMtioi 




mMmm 




Hgding spsaka ef toe Balduf who dwelt in to<2 Bouto:-*- 


fisetby AliMiir to 
Wriseatlmltotnsir 

^ ^rUP' W WW^u 


eapoMpI ( 
saMshki 
y,lpvsto 


A vif)gto*s son 
md tot Hirsute mesf 
sldiUs,|nihjiawa hstom. 

to men hts shtotof swwd, 

satolwe^Ukeoa bh ritow Imim- 
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PioiM he lived end Uughi..iint{| si leet he diedr 
And ’neeth fardieUnt palmi hie ^ave in gleiy ebimif. 

TIJi doctrine, eay tb^. epreedctb nir fnm vale to vale, 
blelteth the heraenea mart, end joioe the ftiendly bend. 

And fottude the ndgu of peace upon tbe gleddened oartL 
1 know not well tbe creed, indeed, but darkly etill 
lieve 1 In better houre bed gllmtNiee of hie teeohing } 

At timea each human heart yeame towanle It, even aa mine. 

One day, I feel aeeiired, It comee and Ughtly waves 
Iti anowy dove-like winga over the Northern bUla. 

Tbe poet aoeme to make tbo aeer forget the Keeurrocilon, end in 
tbe murnnh of Chrietianity abut Lie eyes to the work which the 
aword of Olaf ehould do towards the winning of tbe victory. 
conquest woe doubtless furthered by the spirit of resistance to 
aome at least of the laws which were supposed to rest on tbe 
•uthority of the ancient gods; and this struggle with tiuie- 
honourod superstition comes out strongly in the tale of Frithiof. 
It is the old law which mokes Iiigeborg sacrifice her life to the 
caprice of her brother, and of this law r>ithiof is thinking when 
he exclaims 

DilTeront here 1 And my temper, boundlcM pawlon team my soul. > 
Btrlkea her wings a|>on my forchi'ad, in a dream I ilownwanl mlt ; 

<kwi 1 baitiah from my memory midnight vows, alKancc sworn ? 
Vauished trcaauroe— she ne'er broke tliem — vongofui guda uiy soul liave 
torn. 

Oh they hate horaanKy, and scatter griofon joy with zmt ; 

Stole away my ^'outJiful rosebiKl, placed it in cold Winter's brciist. 
What doth Winter olkill with rosobuds ? Can lie understand their 
price ? 

Not hia cold, unthankful spirit clothes both bud and stalk in ice. 

In these last words wo have onrj of the many passages in which 
Tegner seems to go oif to the in vtliological origin of tho story 
which bo bos invested with so much of tho reality of hnmnn life. 
It may be difficult to determine whether ho here had in his mind 
the transformation which has converted tho Ring of the Frithiof 
Saga into the Kinkrank of the popular stoxy, the long-bearded old 
man who keeps the beautiful muidon shut up in his dungeons 
until his board is caught « in tho framework of a door, and the 
destruction of hia winter hotne loaves tliu maid on once more in all 
tbe splendour of epriiig sunshine, with its wealth of blossoms and 
flowers. But tUo tone of the old phrases which gave shape to the 
at^ is distinctly felt in the pictures of Fritbiofs homo at Fmm- 
nas, over which the poet has thrown nil tho golden glory which 
rests on tbe palace or Alkinoh>4, and in the description of tlio uiya- 
tenons bracelet wrought by the limping Waylanu, the Ilephaistoa 
of Northern lands:- 

Heaven was designed thoreon, with the fortunes of the liiiuiortnls, 
Twolvo, like tho chiuiging mentUii) but naiUHl by tho imhUs the sun- 
house. 

Alfhoim too was pourtrsyed, tlio cnsilo of Fn>y : 'tis tho sun, who, 
Now-born at Chrlitrnas, coiiiincnvtvH to climb tho stoi'p hIo{his of heaven. 
(kV|tuibUck too wot ttiorc, in wlios4i Imll sate OiUn with Saga, 

Drank his wliio from the golden cup ; but that cup was the (KH*nn, 
Coloured with gold and tho glow of the nioinhig; and Saga was 
' spring time, 

1^ Written on verdant flcldsi but in^tend of tho wint's were tho flowers. 

: Also llaldur ap|K*arod on tho throno. liko tho Min at inKlsiiminor, 

From tb« firmainont pouring his liolo's, of goodioNis thooinbloin, 

For Goodness is far-boaniitig light ; but ICvll is darkness. 

This moral moaning, which lies closu to tho phrases of tlio old 
mth, nnd which may bo discoroed by a thousand nimlogies in tho 

E henomena of tho outward world) iicrosHari]^ comes homo to the 
cart of tho poet, and tho thought of tho full of Uio .<‘Esir on tho 
plain of blood suggests to tiie priest llilding that 

Kvli dies » 

For over \ but the gocxl wbioh fell, again ariies 
lip from the burning world) rv'flntid and puritk'd. 

The starry garlHuds bright foil pale oml witlu ml down 
From Iu'aVoii'b temple, mid the vsrtli sinks deep in oi'caii, 

Hut fairer still they rise again, nnd liil up glad 
Their flower- encircled lioads high from tho ocvnn-wavc. 

Nor does tho poet over forgot tho close connexion which exists 
betwoon tho hero of his story and the god llaldur; nor con tho 
roodor well fail to feel that tlio ouo is little iiioro than a reflec- 
tion of the othor. Ingeborg in tho Temple of tho Bright God 
who dwells In Gansblick is os Ushas comiug forth from the 
glowing halls of Byaus i— 

Whilst the bright (tun with radiance plays, 
oil tho flower its crlniwm warm, 
liike Cn the ro«y gsuao whuse have 
Conceals the charuis of Iiigrborg's form. 

So long I wander on the Mtrnnd, 
t'onsuiiiHi by everlasting tiro, ' 

Aihl, sighing, write a)xm tlio miimI 
Her name, with love that nought can tirei. 

So too, in tbo spirit of ..Flschvlus, who hnils the iriendlj night as 
tho iuheritor of vast worlds, Frithiof wolcotnee her as 

Of g«xl8 the mother, 

With pearls upon thy hridai-d^H^ ; 

e]i4 tngbborg, bidding farewell to Frithiof, bids him tvmomher 
liiet 

V The niignly sun turns not away HU evro, 

Thooi^ pure and lioiy, tn>m two faliliful loreni 
And Day's fliir widow. «Ur-bea|>iingleil Night, 

; j _ ImtiiefWil in gririT, with Juy r«.H.iflvtM tbclr oatha 

loTSw is, if w’o may make a choice where so 
muelt ns in every page, the gtin of the 

W^MM. ^5? smgwlnrly hanpy in the 4:hmoe 

\ and oottsthlng that 


appeals to bamon sympathy, in the stories of the Tohmugi. and 
tms grandeur, although it bos become less rumd, is by no 
lost In tbe Lay of As Nibalimos: but it u ImpoMUlils 
that beings like Brynbild and Gudmm in the Volsuog tid^‘ and 
Kriemhild in the Nibelungenlied, are of the same flesh and blood 
with ourselves. Their crimes are so causeless, their vengeanee so 
impossi^, that ws can read of them as caunly ss we look oil 
pictures painted by the doods on the broad heavens; but what* 
ever be the origin of the tale (and this seems obvious enough), the 
story of Frithiof seldom fights with tbo impulses of purely buman 
feeling, and this feeling in the parting scene is brought out with 
all the xnnjosty and severity of ue Greek drama:—* 

FitiTiiior. Hut wberefora mnst ws part f 

Ilccauss a sleeplosa night hath loosed thy nonrci f 
liVfieiiojui. To save mine honour and thins own Anom ndn, 
FutTiiioK. On man's affecUon rcsteth woman's honour. 
iKOKiiono. Ue loves nut long who loves without esteem. 

FuiTiiioK. By light caprice esteem Is never gained. 

1.VOKIMIUO. Tne Mense of right is sure a noble feeling. 

FiiiTHiDK. But Yesterday our love was not against it 
IsoRiuiiui. No more to-day, but only 'gainst our fiight, 

FitiTiiiop. Pressing necessity ccinpols ns. Corns t 
iNfiKiiomi. Necessity is what is right and noblci 
FftiTiiioF. High rides the sun, and fast the time speeds post. 
iNiiKiioitii. Alaii,alajt! 'tia past, 't is past for ever! 

FniTiii«>F. Consider well ; U this thy last resolve? 

I have conslden^tl silt it is m^v last. 

FitiTiiiop. Btlaiden, farewell ; foiewell. King Uelge'e sister. 

Except in this outburst of mingled grief and anjror, Frithiof never 
speaks of Ingeborg os tbe sister of tbo man who bates and hns 
injured him, nnd by tbo lovo which brooks forth unrestrained in 
Ingoborg's reply ho is completely conquered. Further quotations 
would toko up too much space. The whole work is a great poem, 
but it must be carefully studied before its beauty can be thoroughly 
felt. Ou tho translation we had intended to make some remarlis 
which would have pointed out passages which seem obscure, if not 
unintelligible, and some others which have been weakened, if not 
iiiarrod. by the mere exigencies of rhyme. All these, however, 
would bo comprised in two or three pages ; nnd we have no wish 
to dwell on petty blomishes while we Icel tbe charm that comes 
with the words of a great poet. 


MAURICE’S LIFE OF STKI'IIEN LANGTON.* 

W E gather from tbo preface that this book is to be tho first 
or a series of four, and that Stephen LaDjrton is to he 
followed by "Wat Tyler, Sir John Oldcnstlo, nnd Jack (’ado. The 
quaternion seems an odd one, but wo reserve our judgment till we 
have the rehabilitation of Jack Cade in full before us. lie has, 
wo aro told, sullerod gross nnd cruel luisrepresim rations,’* and his 
insurroctiou ^ oombinou some of tho characteristics of the ro- 
spectivo stinig^los of Tylor and Lnugtou.” *1111011 so qiieer a com- 
bination as this of ** Tyler and Lnngton ” is spoken oi as a thing 
about which there can be no kind of doubt, wo involuntarily rub 
our eyes, but wo think it wiser to bold our tongues, as wo know 
not what wo may not be couvincod of when we hear the nrgu- 
moots. Meanwhile wo koop oiiimdvcs within tho bounds of tiio 
known world, nnd look to seo what Mr. Maurice has to sny nbmit 
tbe patriot Frimato. And on tho road it is something to read this: 

That I have intendvd no disrespect in this tu men so deservedly hoiioorcd 
08 Do Muntfoit and Groetcic, will Ijo cle^ir flroin the ollutious wiiicli 1 sbaU 
make tu them in thu iotroductury chai>tor to Wat Tyler. 

It did strike us as somewhat funny that Mr. Maurice should 
assure us that he ** intends no disfeapect ” to Earl Simon the 
Righteous and Holy Robert of Lincoln, that he looks on them ns 
deservedly honoured, *’ nnd tiint he kindly purposes to make 
allusions to them in an introductory chapter to Wat Tyler. 
Where, we asked, can Mr. Mnurico have picked up this mastery 
of the art of condesconsion P The key w'os found when wo turned 
to 0 second preface, and there found'Mr. C. U. Poarson spoken of 
with tho bnM breath of which K.'irl Simon nnd Bishop Robert 
are not thought worthy. This fact enlarges our knowledge of 
human nature. It is plain that there are people whom tho grand 
stylo, the condescending style, really impressifs. Mr. Maurice has 
his thanks for ** Frofessor Stubbs of Oxford and ** l^ofbasor 
Brewer of King’s College,** but before Mr, Pearson be bows 
down. The thought suggests itself that there may be people 
who, in the liko sort, bow down to Mr. Reeve. It is at least pbdii 
that the grand stylo pa^-s, Mr. l^rson has not only found an 
admirer in Mr. Maurice, but an imitator, and Mr. Mamice tnme 
about to try his band at condescension on Earl Simon and Mshm» 
liobert. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this and notwithstanding one of timee 
domestic dedications which, outside of the eharoied 
simply grotesque, there appean to be some real stuff w Mk. 
Maurice. Ho gives us the impiesrion of one who has begun ^ 
write a little too soon, but who baa at any rate raallj been.vepa** 
ittg. We contese that we do not exactly aee his meliil 
eitber in tbe wbede prq)«oted Series or in this piwtieukr li|h. Wn 
cannot say that we get up with any dearer notion of thg gii^ 
Arebbiohop than we aad wbeu we sat down. M*niind|3^ 
not teem to have learned the art of jpving any Idnd m Iffb to ^Is 
chainotera, or that of gr ou pi n g his suboidiiiateiie^h^^ 
one eentnd flgura* wp seem to be lead^ 
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f^^ngtoauA Ui. IburieeV notiom ahotti a mtW tang pariod of 

Idst^kiTi^QbBiiig a good wl^la bafoia Stephen Langton wta bom. 
Su^thot^ tbo roiult it at jot notbing Taryatnking} yet the 
procaat by wbidi it bu bean brought ^ut baa bean quite ei 
tlia right kind. Mr. Maurica baa been leading in the right 
places^ and be baa bean thinking about wbat he^aa been lead^* 
For bia own mind tbo proeaaamuat hate bean one of unmixod 
good. But tha raault fominda ua to aoma extent of a priie casay. 
Mr. Maurice baa indaedi in one important pointy got far beyond 
the prim eamy atage. Ho baa got beyond the ctogo of wonder- 
ing nt. hb autbofitiea from a distance and quoting them tecond- 
bnnd, aa if a Byxantino bbtorian or a cbronicler in Pertt wero 
aomctlung more inaeoeasiblo than tbo PiUara of Ilorakloa Otlier- 
wiae bla matter raogoi very mudi ^ih Uiat of a good prim caaay. 
Jind we know that| with one or two brilliant erceptiona, a prim 
eaaav ia a thing the proeeea of eompoeing which doea tbo aue- 
ceafiful-^aomenmea tbo unauoceaaful-H^ipetitor a great deal of 
^ood| but which ia aeldom worth prcaorring iu itaelf. Tbo truth 
18 that our prim eaaaylate and other beginnera — the prize caaayiata 
at any rate not by any fault of their own — toKe too wide 
and ainbitloua a range of anbjecta. Far more would come 
of their labouri» though the immediate reault would be 
aliowy, if tbeir (bat eflbrta at hiatorical compoaition took tbo 
form of a thorough examination of acme point of detail. Wo 
have heard it auf^ated^ and wo quite go along with the sug- 
geaiioni that it would bo far bettor instead of the nt^esaariTy 
jrupcrilcial eaaaya which we now get^ we had aomething like tho 
exorciaoa for tho Doctor'a degree in tho Oennan TJnireraitiea. Tho 
anbjecla choaen am much narrower than thoao which are act for 
OUT prize eaaaya; they are aubjacta which a young man really 
can ^ work out, and in the working out of which he may gain 
hnbita of reaearch and criticism which may serve him for life. 
The boat of tbeae exerciaea form really valuable monograpba, and 
wo CAU commonly pick up aometbing oven from an infonor one. 
With Mr. Maurice's evident power of real work, if he had fixed 
liimaolf down ateadily to illuatrate some particMdar point in the 
nfu of Stephen Langton, or of anybody else, he would nave turned 
out sotnothing a good deal less ambitious than a aeries of EngUsh 

Topular Lcadera/' but something really more useful botn to 
hiuia.fir and to other people. 

Mr. MAiiricebcgin8niaatorvwit]i what he calls England's pro- 
pnrfition for London’s work^^' which ia in truth a sketch of tbo 
state of tlungs in England from the Norman Conquest onwards. 
In dealing with these timea Mr. Maurice is a little oohirid hia own 
time, lie shows some honest work among the original writers; but 
be luiH not yet learned accurately to distinguish tho dilTeronce in 
value between one writer and another, and no wondor, for he 
seems still, in 1 872, to deave to Thierry as his chief guide, it is 
amuoing when wo road Mr. Maurice's statement of some of tho 
questions which have been lately raised about tho never-failing 
audect of questions, Archbishop Thomas. TUoihi ho conceives 
to te 


whether th« Archbishops nains shouUi be sp«'lt with h *' c or witiiout 
it ; whet her, os M. Thierry sswrts, he wss of pure Knglii^h blood, or os Dr. 
TauU believes, of Nonoan descent 


And ho makes the matter funnier still by adding in a note, 

Broiuton secoM to support Thierry in the spelling which the letter prefers, 
and in Uie story of Deckel's birth, (»p. 1952-1055. 

Wo did not at all know that any ono had raised a contw»vorsy on 
any point so frivolous as wbothor the word Bucket should bo 
epellcd with a c or without it Wo do know sf)rnetking about 
a eontroversy which Mr. Maurice may possibly bare in bis 
fW6| whether it is wise to call a roan by a name by which, to say 
the least, he was not fsmtliariy known in his ow^Hlnios. But 
Mr. Maurice ought this time to know that the Noman descent 
of Thnnioa, as opposed to his imaginary Old-English, or half Old- 
English and half Saracen, deaeent, ia no longer a question ojf what 
" Dr. Paaii believes,*' but a matter on which all schnlare haye long 
ngo made up tbeir minds. The days ore quite gone in which it 
could pass tor a critical proesas simply to patch up the romance of 
Thierry by a reference to tbs older romance wfaicn goes under the 
name of Bromton. AU ibis is a pity, Wause Mr. Maniiee 
ibomogbly taken is the iket that l^otnaa, bora in London of 
Nmnmn pamts, was praeticdly as good an Englisbman as if 
Sen {penemtions of khi ibrefatliera bad been born in London before 
him. Bat with his wmy of looking at the matter, be of course 
frili to see what as inmortast piece of evidence this is as to the 
speed with whieh eertain classes^ at least of the Normas eeltlefn, 
meiifial^boaeaaeSoglisb. So at as earlier sta«^ we fital Mr. 
Maortoe Mieving the legends about Abbot Frithric of St Albas't 
^ Abbot Athslsige Si 8t AsguelfiieX nod finding ootv os 
Oilitveiigdi of a legend is the local history of Doiham, 
that the sioos Conquaior ** ofiended part of the satioo by kls 
soeptkisoi.^ Weareqoileat a loss togsemwhat Mr.Maoito 
swans whoa be asy^ 


Sir F Mgccve*li a a ssrus n that NortbaniVrU saver fyeognisad lbs son of 
Gsdwin seswi hsnfi|y fiams eat by tiM rinrumsiaiiwe of ike iasafieoiion 
sgainstTaa^ 


And the fdttowhig k dhmntt qne 

tbs newenee Ibv ap esth wmm to bsve bom eavrlsd to an slmod 
taSktleMI^ Not manly Qidwie»ebsie 

“ HariettamisfissksA Wilk s imtiMl 

r but diraakisis Dk* Nmaitea), tks aetker of fke ** AagMksoa 
j^^aari Bsatr ef BeseksNbUr leam to tkbA 
^^.,^w|mlgriMSetu!iyaademmi^ kata bsosd 

IlmlniisivftA 



Now we bad always thought that tha lisuttof theebeiittlh anstuljr 
was not a aupetettriaus fevevesce frw oatli% but mhlsisneis bm 
in taking aim in breaking them. The real point ts die diaigf 
against Harold was tike wioog done to theholyieUea Then thwe 
Is aometbing passing atnmirom the notion of a peieQiial Aienddiip 
between Wiluam and Orqerle, w^ when WiSUagi dM| was a 
hcij monk of twelve years (dd« We emile at the eoupUng of 
<< Bromton " and the author of the Augio-Saaou OhronleTe"; 
but we pass on tU the more serious queeiioui Where^ amoiu|f tha 
various records called the ^ Anglo-Saxoii Chronicle «which Mr» 
Maurice secmiugly looks on aa the woric of one ^ author '*^is cma 
word to he found about any oath plighted by Haiold to WUUam 
under any circumstances whatever f 
It ia plain then that Mr. Maurice haa not yet ftiUy learned 
to use bis books, old or new. It la amusing to see him going 
at this time of day to Thierry for Anselm's defence of tho 
sanctity of /Klfheab, who figures, Thieny«fasbioii, es Elpbeg." 
But bo quite takes In Anselm's position, and m like manner 
bo throughout shows a very respectable power of underitand- 
Ing history, as soon as he naa mastered the preliminary art— « 
the drudgery, some people may perhaps call It— of learning 
bow to deal With his authorities, to rate thorn at tbeir resMCtive 
•values, and to know wbat really ia in thorn and what is not. 
To this last end Mr. Maurico would do well to cultivate the 
art of sci?»rate translation. We wore astounded at reading 
that the English of the eleventh centuiy, as William of 
Malmesbury sneeringly says, ^wasted all their timo on religion.'" 
William's words, iu which it ia impoasiblo to sea any tmeo of a 
sneer, are, *^Pro olio quod aclitauant, exordtium armorum in 
•ecundis ponentes, omneiu in religiono operom insumvMMire*" And 
be sbouia leave otf the habit of going io inferior and second-band 
wiitera to prove propobiiions about whieh there eon be no manner 
of doubt. It is amuiuug io read^ ** The greator part of the bishops, 
wo are informed by the * Chroniquo do Normandie,' were Kotmans 
at the time of William I.'s death." Wo do not know for certain, 
but it is very Ukoly that we might he '' informed " of the same 
fact by GoLdatuilh, Pinnock. or Mrs. Markham. 

We look on to the part of tho book which more directly con- 
cerns its subject, and wo find, amid evident capacity for historical 
tlioiigbt, the same incapacity for grappling with detail. That is 
to say, Mr. Maurice has begun to be a toachor while ho Is as yet 
only a learner, though a decidedly pruiuising^ one. Ws oommood 
him for Hevcml times daring to hold his own against bis 
mostor Mr. I'euraon on points where ho is himself clearly right 
and Mr. I'carson claivrly wrr>ng. But wo are amused at the 
prostration of spirit always shown at Mr. Pearson's name, nnd tbo 
apologies with \v)»ich Air. Maurico thinks it needful to excuse 
mmsJir for not following the oracle iu evorytlilng. A small pro- 
portiou of the same reverence transferred fi*om Air. Pearson to Dr. 
Shirley might have saved Mr. Maurice his harsh judgmont of 
Hubert of Burgh. But, os oiir object is reformation and not 
dosUuctioii, AS wo wish to point out to Mr. Maurice the way by 
wiiich ho limy some <iay win for himself a place among bistorlcal 
scholars, we niust quote a few more instances of his way of deal- 
ing with details. Iu p. 241 he tranalaU'e part of a letter printisd in 
Dr. Hliirlcy's JltrtftU and Jliahncai i. 20. addressed to Peter 

Bishop of Winchester, William Marshal Karl of Pembroke, and 
Hubert of Burgh, by the justltiaril domini Beds itioerantos in 
comitntu Lincoluifo," wbk wero Hugh of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, 
and others. Air. Maurico calls thorn the Justices of Linc<dn- 
sbirc," a name which is, to sny tho least, mialoiiding. as it suggesta 
the notion of modem justic«5S of tho penes. Ad nonorem regiaa 
iijfijestatis " is not wolf rendered by ** the honour of his Abjesly," 
which suggests tbo notion of ^Majesty "as a fixed and formal 
title. And it la quite beyond us to guess why the words 
^'ecirous quod hom\m§ aumus" should 1 m turaod into wo know 
that we are new.^* * Here possibly tho printer may be in fault In 
speaking of Lungton's Council of Oxford in 1222, Mr. Maurico 
quotes A decree liy which certain parsons were appointed in 
each deanery, " w ho, at tho coromona of tbo Archbisuop or hla 
official, may denounce to thorn the public excesses of prelatoa, 
pricsU, and other clergy." On this Air. Maurice auiusiiigly com- 
ments 


Wlwthrr or no ibla provwlon i« C4»n»iid«rsil it »how§ st all ovents 
(bat, St a timo when tiio imrtiMiisbip ef the UUbops for tbslr ortlor wa« 
eojTtfd to tuMiWf Lsngton was very eoafrious of Itie f^ct that th«y too 
needed the control of thf* law. 


Mr. Mamdee, it woifld seem, thinks that pr€tliUi means btsbope 
only, tbou^ it could bardly bo needful (0 set people in each numl 
deanery to b^ok after the bishops. In tlio docreee of the Coiumll 
of Westminster a few yean later we nrad of " opisoopi, abbatoa, at 
ncmlati alii," and the word is oeruialy used so a# to take la 
Solders of any eonsiderabie ecdsshisrical pfefonneiii at least down 
to a canon residentiary. It is more seriooa wtum w« read in 
p. 22 ; that ^Hbe bacons of Yockshite demanded of Hubert do 
hum that tbe King should not taxes on %aai axoept In a 
Partiameoi north of the Trent." This ia in no wan home out by 
the letter (Bblrley, i. 151 ) to which Mi. Mauricf ,;(enL What 
Ike Toekabire barons and fmolnddora In gemnf / complain of 
that they wwfo called on to jfuf a tax which luui been 
mnted in an aaiembly to which: they bad not been summoned. 
They oflSWed to pay it even then if the King, who e»?ina m have 
been eonring to xm, would eniiiinoia them there. Itisoddt^ 
tan floi who has a jgm deal to say shout Oiaaldus Caaibfenm 
to SiiB k^itt one p&oe "Bblto of Bt Ihitid’s" and ^'thewortli/ 
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Lastly, to go iHick to tbo OoimoQ.of Osefbtd, Mr. Maurice tells 
us til At Lang ton settled the dispiites between the Bishops of 
Loiuiou aad the Abbots of Weattninsier a way which, 1 be<* 
liovo, few have cu^ to regret, by fmiiig the Abbe? of West* 
tuiiiitor from the jurisdiction of the bishopric of London/’ Alas, 
wo cannot help ihmking that, if liangton had forborne so to do, 
v/o might have beeu spared a good deaf of the nonMjnse which we 
Liivo ibr some time past hoard about the peculiar p(»sitioii and 
dignity of the collegiate church of St. Peter at VVesttuinster. 


WOODWABD AND CATESES ENCVCLOP/EDIA OF 
CHUOXOMKtY.* 

f’fflllE fruits of tho scholorlihe and unsparing toil of the late 
X . Librariun to the Quoon at ^Vindsor come before the public 
too Into for the reward of tho accomplished and laborious writer. 
All that is now to bo paid in return for so much solid and con- 
scientious service to literaturo is cordial and ungrudging recogni- 
tion on tho part of those who have tho means of c^tiinniing its 
value. Wo bad occasion not long ago to speah of Mr. Woodward’s 
pniii^ewiirthy labours iu the trauriation of M. Keclus’s 

OXLA ll^nl work on tbo Eurth. A volume raoro original in its scope, 
ivs Well Lw wider and more laborious in its oxocution, now calls 
for our iinprecintiuii. Twemty yours have elapsed sinwi tho deiiign 
oi’ tho J.ncy(iop€C(lia of VhroHolotjif was projected and sot on foot 
by the author, and wo cannot doubt that from that time tho com- 
pilation of tho materials which nmko up its rich and multifnrious 
cunlonts tilled no small shriro of his time and thought. Tbo work 
couibiiius iu one tho plan of a full and trustworthy book of referonco 
for chronology, bolu for students and general readers, with a 
copious and carefully drawn up biographical date-book. Without 
treating direotljr of mathematical or tecbnicid chronology, it aims 
nt iilliug a void long felt iu literaturo by tnasi^iiig togotlier iu 
tho form most convoniont for roforonco the leading ovouts of 
history, and tho principal stages of growth in knowledge or dis- 
covery, with tho riAiuos of tho men with whom such date-points in 
the dovelopmont of tho world connect themselves. Tho alphabo- 
tioal arrangement of its contents nuikua it easy to turn at onco to 
tho ovonta which mark the rise, progress, and full of States, with 
their alliances, wars, and treaties of peace, tho dales of discove- 
ries in every department of science, of invonlitjus and im- 
provonionts, mochoiiical, dounstic, and economical. Admirable 
torsonoss oharactorizos every article, useless detail being rigidly 
Qxcludeth and just so much relurenco to authorities admitted os 
may guiao tho student to further research without cumbering or 
confusing tho text. Going bmdc to tho earliest times, the design 
of tho work adimls subjects of mythical or doubtful date, with 
tho rosuiwo that befits a ronnunl of chronology ; whilo not a few 
topi(3s ivlating to literaturo or history which are of primo int(3re8t 
iu tlmir way aro excluded becauso, vexatious as it may bo deemed, 
of the absenco of any oscortainablo date. In tho case of tho 
^ (latifs of onvly Biblical history adopted fi\)m Usehor, which have 
been, without a shadow of 'authority or reason, for generations 
pa^t foisted by our privileged priiilorsinto the margins or headings 
of our Bibles, Mr. Woodward has waived his private conviction 
ilk doferencu to tho probable oxpoctatiou of those wbo do not 
like to miss what is usual. Side by side, however, with these 
figuivs nm placed such dates ns nro uorived by other authorities 
from tho stkuly of independent or concurrent sources of hist<»ry, 
nil being Toferrod to thoir pioper grounds of proof at tho foot 
of tbo article. The saino plnii^ has been adopted in all chmjs 
in which it soomod' dosirablo to furnish tho student with a com- 
parntivo estiinato of tho value of contradictory datoM, or with a 
critical knuwh'dcc of the grounds on which they re.Ht, Names 
and stories simply mythical huvo been either omitted altogether 
or e.xpi'ossly indicator as such, and where only a pr<ibable or con- 
jectural date can bo assigned, a mark of intorrogation is appended. 
vVitli ovkM'y regard to exhaustive fulnes.^ it has been sought to 
ovoid ci^kwding tbo page witii trumpery or insignilicnnt names. 
With vory few excepUohs, and those iustiiiablo on public rather 
tbim on personal grounds, living chunveters have been shut 
out 

Twelve years ago Mr. W. L. It Cates, editor of the /hWibwary 
of was invited by Mr. Woodward to take a 

siiakw in the undertaking, and upon the sudden death of tlio pro- 
jector in October 1 869, he succeeded him in tbo conduct of the 
work, to which he had iiidoiMi contributed the larger proportion 
from the time of his iViend's appointment ns Iloyal Librarian. The 
manuscript has further, we aiv told, siuc^ the loss of the counsel 
and co-<meration of Mr. Woodwanl, passed through the bands of 
Mr. G, W. Cox, whose ngmo may bo taken as a ffuarantce for 
critical judgment and scholarliko supervision. Tliat pcdnntio 
formalism has not been sutfortHi to overrule time-honoured usage 
or harmless prejudice in such matters as the spelling of Greek \ 
|kfoper names isjpethaps one sign of the exercise of liberal and i 
. jiMlioious authocHF* A rccogniziid scholar need have no fear in * 
lairiag at keep our familinr “ Thucydides ” or ^erkle^” giving 
tha mora Bteroi equivalonu Thuttkud^dei, Ac,, in brackets, though be 
jgm to waver ill the case's of Oy lua and “ Eymon,” whilst 
III v# dtoazfhBy abide such tcai« as may be applied to his geoerat 
. and crUical rifting of endence, Ardclea of 


the more prominent and oompiehenrive daii^ like tboatM ^tatei 
kingdoms, or treaties, approach in fact dos^y to the o 

continuous precis-writing, and that on tho widest pceml ecale 
Classical learning, historical reading and acumen, with noirar o 
political and juridical analysis, are hete called into play from firsi 
to last, coutroUed by a skill iu compression and a dearness oi 
statement which ore given but to few. As a model of tbk skelstoz 
form of ti eating great questions of history we might point to thi 
series of articles in which llome is bodied under oonneotd 
headings, Wars,” ** li^iaguos and Treaties,” ** City,” ” £iiiperos%* 

Councils'’; ropes” having a beading for themsslves apart 
If anything can he expected to make clear to a reader of ordmai;) 
intelligence that historical puzzle over which so many would-bt 
public guides or pretenders to learning get hopelessly muddladj 
the liuiy Koman Empire, it b the suociuot and lumd epitoau 
which ho will here take up, after having traced the une oi 
Emperors from Augustus to Ivomulus Augustulus, overthrown h} 
Odoocer A.n. 476 

Bomans, Emperors of tbSi rnicT Kinos or G kkman r,— [Boms, E^po 
roit ri/j— the Knaptri: r«Titoifd by OUnrloa the Graitt Jteo— Lottti 
(^Ludwuf) Iv Ihiwnuuire^ (aou,) 814 — lipthoire I., (son,) 840^Xi0Uia XZ., 
Uon.) 8 s 5 — Clmrles II.. thr Uutd, 875— Ohurlea the Eat, 87^0 hh 
ui'fltli, dHiiiti'i^i atioii vif liit< duminivns. 8b8. 

* Kinpirr u vivni an IIhly K 0 M.VN EMi'liii:, by OttO the Greats 96 a— 
Otto IX., (norj,> 97J— Otto HI., (hoii,) 983— Henry H., (Dtac 01 
liAVAKiA,) io(yi<^Ouurad II., the AiaiiCt lOH^Qonry III., (sen,) loj^ 
—Henry IV., (sou,) 1056— Henry V., (son,) 1 loS— IiOtUaire lt.| 
(Di'kk uf 11x5. 

House 0/ Ho/iruittuujfcn : Courad III., 113S — ^Frederick 1* Sarharoua, 
1152— Honry VI., (tioti,) 1191— Philip, — Otto ZV., 

(Gik/nt ok roiTou,! ii9^Froderick II., 1212— Conrad IV., (no,^ 
1250— William, (toiJMT OP llou.ANi>,) 1250— intemenum, 1256-^ 
>X., {of CMti/c,) • ‘ 


Kiohai^d, (IriAUL op Coumwau.,) and Adiopso I 


e,) titnlai 


em[icroni, 1257. 

Jiouso of fiapsburff ; Budolph of Jfapshurg^ 1273— AdolphttS of 
eaut 1291— Albert I., (non of Itudolph,) 1298— Henry VII., (f»/ Luxem- 
* ,) ijoS—on liM di;ail», Aug^i3i3, interiygnum, till Oct. i3i4^when « 

>fc clcci • • ‘ 


iitk 


r.^jrijaa^ral iaiuittk; lieiiamaaiS 


double election took {dat e, of Fredenok III. (Duki: of Aumtuia) and 
IjOuIb V. (DtKiv op Uavaicia) . Loui& nlunc, on death uf Frederick, 1330 
— Oharlea IV. of huj^einburp, 1347— Wenooalaua, 1378— Bupert, 140c 
— Biglainuud, 1410— Albert 11 ., 1438 --Frederick IV., 1440— Maxi- 
milian 1 ,(moii,) 1493— Obarles V., {of Spain f) 1519— Ferdinand I., 
((•rotiioi,) 1558— Maximilian II., (soil,) 1 564— Budolph XL, (sou,) 
1576— blivtiLiias, (l^rotlier,) 1612— Ferdinand U , 1619— Ferdl- 
uiiud III , tMiii.) 1637— Leopold I., fHon,) 1658— Joseph Z., (son*) 
1705 -Ubai lea VI., (m^o) 1711— Ohorlee VII., 1742— Fronois I., 1745 
— JosopU II, (sou. I 1765— Leopold II , (bruthcr.j 1790— Franois IX., 
(non,) 179a— e.\LiucUoii ol thu on iu» roiiuiieiatiou, 6 Aug. 1806. 

[Austria.'] 

A cross roforonce to ^‘Austria/’ ‘Klorman ConfodorAtion, der 
7 )cMAirAtf and North Germun Confederation,” will show 

that thu most rocont light has been brought to boar upon the 
problem, nud may for thu future be the means of sparing leading 
jouniaiistM thuli* terrible exercise of mind between the riviu 
claims of existing Ilapsburgs and Hohenzollerus to the Imperial 
crown of Gonnniiy. Thu knot of the Schleswig-Holstein diinculty 
Inning been cut 'by the sword ten years ago, there has been a 
practical cud put {0 a juridical or historical problem which was 
said in its time to bavo driven more than one German professor 
mmi. Vet, should uuy interest still linger about a puzzle ot so long 
standing, the data for following each phase of the disputed title, 
whether by way of ctweion, treaty, or inherited right, aro ready to 
the studonVs Land in Mr. Woodward s clearly drawn out chrono- 
logical upitome, from the incorporation of the Duchy of Schleswig 
with the Eninue under Henry tho Fuwlor (a.1». 930) to its inde- 
peiidcnco undur Conrad 11 . in 1017, nud its junction with Hol- 
stein under Duke Henry II. on failure of the mala lino of Duke 
Abel, 1375, from which point the article ''Holstein” will help 
in thiou iug li||^t ujxm the dork windings of the disputed oucoes- 
sioii. U nder '* Austrasia (Austria, Oesterreidi, Ostrich, East Friu^ 
MeU) ” a ilood of light Is shed within the space of a column or so 
upon another chapter of history upon which the popular nund ndky 
be said to lU ezooptionally bewildered and liable to be mislad by 
scloliste of Crotchet-mongers; while "Fzauee, Kingdnm 
Gauls,” "FiMks,” with cross referonees to tho names of 
Emperors and Kings will together furnish a kind of skelatan imm 
of the eulirs mod^ history of Western Europe. Mactar of tiim 
sort, dry bones as it may seem to the ordinary reader, is of 
less value to the serious student, whether to guide and staudy 
his steps as he toils on through the piled-up massai of ori^^ud 
material, or to lie at his elbow for the tefrasoing and eocfeetiilg 
of memory as be looks back upon the premss he lias made* That 
books of this class may be ne^erted to the puipossaof araraiaim 
move than can be said oi books of referamw of whilst Uni 
The beet safeguard against misuse in this direetion will be fraail 
in the soverityof style ea well ee in the strict Hodts as to ftwte 
which the autnon or oompBecs of the J&i cygl y w iMi ^ Cktmof^ 
have throughout imposed upon lliunsel?ee> Nothing of tits idam^ 
trap of epitome wnteors or the mecbeidflel tricbe of a m io mwr 
Uifhnico IS to be traced in He cdtuttnai GonipcUag wMdn Uf 
1^500 pages something lih«^ ee we should judges aaooo mtUtab 
it msy be expected to anpersede every aianeiil of ns deira as n 
treasury of aeoufuts and tsuitwortby knowledga* fbe dad naid 
asridmty with whidi it bee bean brocfgbt down le, dbe; sMbl 
recent dates may be taaled bf the eonbms HMw Id* 

clttdea the deatfopf MaialriCW MnyMijrlS^ 

We cannot pretest tb bisragune lbsmd^ 
eonunb of boob i»Hb;.sa>y<Nb>f w 'A sgste a dl ii 
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bridge; and be wae entered at Trinity in October, f8o6. The 
domeeiic records of hie college career ore ecaa^. lJU own letters 
do not seem to bate been preferred, and mias l^athloy, who 
disdains to go beyond the sacred limits of the family, is dnven to 
conjecture what Maule said of himself In his letters to bis frionds 
from the answers he received. To any one else it would have 
appeared more natural and satisfactory to apply for information to 
one or other of Maulers old college friends, some of whom no doubt 
•till survive. Wo got casual glimpses of the young student 
straggling to keep down expenses, reading diligently — a hard 
fagger,** bis friends called him— and taking faij^ places in the 
examinations. He was Senior Wrangler in 1810, and in the same 
year carried off the first Smith prize. One of his rivals for the 
wranglership who knew hie powers when be exerted himself had 
augured hopefully on bis own account frotai the fact that Maule 
was never out of bed till a late hour in the morning. He was not 
aware that Maule's favourite method of pursuing his studies was 
in bed. He used to read for hours after ne went to bed at night, 
and in this way reconciled bis love of ease with his appetite for 
books. According to a scml-oflicial rumour of the period, the 
marks obtained by the two Wranglers at the head of the list on 
this occasion were 1,600 and 900. Maule won his fellowship 
in the following year, and Mrs. Maule, when she received the 
delightful intelligence that she was the mother of a Fellow 
of Trinity, confessed that she was ** too well pleased to write 
with any decorum.’* lie took pupils, but found teaching very 
disagreeable, the only consolation being, as be said, that 
th^ brought money, and few people were so fortunate as 
to be paid for doing agrooablo things, lie bad already chosen 
the law as a profession, but it was with some reluctance that 
he turned from ** the spacious, cool room^ shady walks, and 
large libraries ” of Cambridge to tbe dingy oflice of the special 
pl^er. He went bis first circuit in tho summer of 1814, and at 
iJsk he had tho satisfaction of receiving his first briefs and fees— * 
a couple of briefs and throe guineas. His younger brother Frederick 
had oied tho year before, ana ho now returned from circuit to find his 
mother on her death-bed. Tho shock was a severe one, for a keen 
sensibility was veiled under bis blunt and independent manners, 
and he had always been devoted to bis mother. The desire of 
pleasing her had been his strongest motive for exortion, and it is 
not improbable that tbe kind of moody indifierence and some- 
what cynical disregard of convcntionolitics which he afterwards 
displayed may be in some measure attributed to tho efi'ect of 
this loss. 

Mias Leathley, as we have said, does not carry the Memoir of 
her unde beyond bis first circuit ; and we cannot presume to 
supply the deficiency. Those who knew anything of Sir W. 
Mauls will be able without much difficulty to trace tho roots of 
his character in the story of his early years. His power of quiet 
humour and sarcasm, his pithy language and flow of apt and easy 
illusfration, are shown even in his^yish letters. His tutor- 
ship with ths Heads at Ipswich is an example of tho good 
sense and resolute philueopliy with which he took things as 
7 they came and made the beet of thorn, doing whatever wo^ fell 
to his share thoroughly and stodfastly, without any fuss or eflbit, or 
anj expectation of groat results. It was in precisely tho lamo 
spirit that he went to Cambridge, and that he afterwards 
pushed bis way at tbe lliir. Ho was not only ono of the ablest, 
but, though almost destitute of ambition, ono of the most suc- 
cessful, men of his day. Ilabbage, it is true, used to lament 
that one who might have become tlie first iiiRthemotician in 
Europe should have thrown himself away upon the law ; but at 
leaat Maole’a sterling qualitioa, notwithstanding serious defects of 
manner and temperament, were fully recognized in the professton 
to which he devoted himself. Wbnt was must reuiurkable about 
him was tho apparent ease with which he mastered anything he 
took in hand. He scorned to have no love of work for its own 
soke, no enthusiasm for learning, and to profer lounging and 
Amusement to sorious application ; but when work had to be done 
it never found him wauting either in industry or power. His 
quickneeai his keen common sense that stripptxl the busks from 
tiling and reduced knowledge to its substantial olenumts, and bis 
prodigious memory, made a few hours* study in bed worth more 
to him than du^ of labour to others. There was something of 
Montaigne both in his eharaoter and his humour, lie had a kiudly 
pity, not devoid of cynicism, for tbe weaknesses and frailtiee of 
humanityj, which made him, it was thought, soiuctiiues too lenient 
as a judge, and too much disposed to strain a poiut on behalf ^ 
the poor and inorant ^ No man had less of intellectual arrogance, 
butne seemed sometimes to be looking down on the world 
with ap odd mixture of toleration and contempt, as if the peo^e 
in it were a poor set, and too much must not be expectea from 
them. Ilia irony was the distraction of county juries. So 
many good things have been attributed tq Sir w. hUule in 
the gossip of the CourU that it would perhaps be difiicult in all 
cases to determuie how far the putative parentage was genuine ; 
but after^ the most liberal winnowing enough would remain to 
mm a collection. Wo can only hope that Miss Leathley’s 
Jmim will some day be followed by a complete and adequate 
Vfipnfty of a sexy able and distinguiahed man. 






LANG’S POEUa^ 

M r. LANO’8 attractive binding, and bis even moie aHiactive 
title, do not blind us to the fact that he has missed the 
opportunity of produeiDg a good book. 80 Ihr ak the Fkeiich 
translations are conoemed, wo have a book which is too Iwief fee 
a good anthology, too meme to be regarded as a series of speci- 
mens of any particular author, and which disi^pointa all the more 
because the handling of what actually has peen tnnslatsd Is 
always pleasant and sometimes excellent, justifying the belief that 
a much ampler and more satisfactory introduction to the poets of 
his choice might have come from his pern 
Tbe plan of the book as it stands is extremely sketchy. A 
series or translations from the older French poets comes first, and 
later in tbe volume there are some further specimens of poets in 
tbe nineteenth c^snttiry. The rest of the space is filled with 
original lyrics, all written in the manner of a student of Roasatd 
or of the classical sources of Konsard’s lyrics, approached fai his 
spirit and used after his method. Mr. Lang’s choice of niiieteenth** 
century poets led him to Alfred de Musset, Gdrard de Nerval, and 
Henri ;Nhirger, all of whom were alive as lately as twenty yearn 
ago, and to Victor Hugo. We have nothing to say against this 
selection ; but why these, and these only f Any writer is free to 
follow his own whims and preferences in work of kind ; but 
when such work is collected together and published ^ a set zorm^ 
something more of seriousness and completeness is zeMnably 
looked for in the design. It must Just be added, in passing, that 
not a single note from the French lyre is given us between the 
lionsord epoch— tho Elizabethan era in our own literatiiiw— 
the middle of the present century. But in the translations which 
Mr. I^ing has produced in bis own casual way there is a very 
real charm and genuine merit ; as in these two stanzas from ono 
of his three little excerpts out of Victor Hugo : 

I now am bold to say to tbo swift changing hours, 

Posi), |ia<M a{)on vour way, fur I grow never old. 

Fleet to the dark abyBUi with all your fading flowera. 

One roso that none may pluck, within iny heart 1 hold. 

Yotir dying wings may smite, but they can never spill 
I'hc cup thitUled of love, from whiou my lips aro wet ; 

Bly heart hoN far moQS tiro than you have frost Co rhill, 

My soul more love than you con make my soul furg^. 

And these lines from Gdrard de Nerval on the effect of ''An 
Old Tune ” are vocal with just the right kind of rhythm 

There is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart’s, Uossini's, Wot>er’s melodiem— 

A sweet sad air that languisbcai and sighs, 

And keeps its secret charm for me alona. 

ilThene’er I hear that music vague and old, 

Two hiuidrod years tiro mist that rolls away | 

Tho thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green laud golden in tho dying day. 

An ol<) red castle, strong with stony towers^ 

Tho erindows w ith many coloured glass t 


vers dowing among dowers, 
as the; 


Wide plains, ani 
That bathe the casilc basement 

'When we take the long leap back from Be Nerval and Be 
Musset to tbe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we find seven 
lyrical writers passed before us — Charles of Orleans, Franqois 
Villon, Du Bcllay, Belloau, lionsard, Tahureau, and Paaserat 
Tbe hut, as Mr. Lang says, was more of a political satirist than a 
poet; but if we confine ourselves to the other six, we find that 
they represent two distinct schools of the French Muse. , Ghariee 
of Orleans, father of Louis XII., who was taken ' prieoner at 
Aginconrt, and lived for five-and-twenty J^ait in England, died 
in 1465 ; and Villon died about 1x70. These two men, then^ 
belong to tbe pre-Renaisaance period ; they represent the epoch 
when tbe literature of the Lan^^ue d’OiJ was still under the in* 
fluence of tbe Provencal spirit in the Langue d’Oq^ which bed 
received its deathblow lets than two centuries before. Those 
inodes of the European imagination to which Villemain has given 
the names of the *'M^oloffie cbevaleretque and ihe " Mythe^ 
logie aliiSfforiqua,” and which in the thirteenth oentuiy had given 
birth to the Jcoifiaa th la Nose, were aa yet unexhaustod in tbe 
time of Charles and of Villon. But with Ronsard and Ba 
Bellay, and the rest of the famous Pieied, or septet of lelbmeri^ 
to which they belonged, all was different La them wsore eonemip 
trated the influences of the mat Italian wiiten, and tin the 
stress of Renaissance enthustasm for aadeiit modtds^ xmikiiiqip 
into an extravagance analogue to that of Eiyhirism aa 
extravaganoe which was deaUned to ha W and Joj cmlNid 
oounteiaeled by Malherbe. These and otner pebte of • 
between the two s^ooU might veiy well have been ! 
out hr Mr. X^ang in two waye— fin^ by an eipnaaton of^ 
exoeaidvelT brief and unsatismotoiy notee; and, eeooiiidly, by e 
larger aud baiter enenged seleetioo in mm casn 80 ttiiieh te 
the question of the tohools or epoeheof these poota. Tolsimtimi 
poem thenoselvei^ snrriy CM IHw q^ing eoog M onaelmit sta^ 
are very scant measure by wejof giv^teemidenof Glndb 
Orieeii% the poetpefron of frimoh vene in the fUtoeetheiiM 
Inen bteiestiiBf vidome id AedSss oe Meln.lfrr;WWm 

Bseantdivide^Meeieeiot Charlea too fiwe^ee^e 
-^1) Agi^ mdenchofy,''8si^Gbrti^^ to^ 

vooeQwof graee^ktotoemliS hknammiTm 
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Hie Beview. 



^ Wfitto ptriiMM mcttis ift 
&• nmfAwf ci hi* Lnio^ Hr. Bmui 
MiiBti taflli di^iiit of mnoumy without toduntium in etrtuSu' 
MBMiiil^ auceMioQ* of ponu^.u* iu Potxurch, io the •oimot* 
f Bhddpem. and tho emo* of /u JlfouMrAiiN; und h* wmtkB 
hat tteugh tho Uttlo Hmmm of Cburlo* oomo toM Sitmib 


mwA thief to my that th^ uro mouotoiiou* U not to pmouabo 
bdif oyto ro ou Uo u, What wa oomplAiQ of in Mr. Laag U that { 
i^thav IU not* nor tpmalatad aitraot doe* ha giro n* aoTthing i 
iitoo^a about Oheatlee, Tbare i* oolhiug' to ciuata an idea la > 
ptelbvalr^ and tteoeroue refliieipient— ** ingenue, faouUto^ aan* | 
ivoir jamaia Hen de ba* **-*-or to uairk him off in tliis re^ieot { 
Pom hi* ** Bohemian oootoniponirjr Villou, who waa in many 
vaya the ex^ oppoiita of Charlea* It would have been a tety 
lecldad id^on to the value of a book like Mr. Ijing'a to have a 
iriaf ^gaat iatiodooed of aome of Sainte^Beuve** oriticuuna on theae 


ariy Zrenoh poeta^ ViUon'a life waa indeed unapeakably worth* 
191 * 1 * but he had a real gUt of aong ; and 8ainte*]l«uve aeema to 


and nobili^ of tone in French literature. It 

^hit Villon*a influence on Maiot,aDd through Marot 

n £a Fontam^ la evidenoe enough of hit importance in French 
oetry ; and ao it probably ia, in apite of the fact tbati like aome 
ther royatering poeiti he baa had the moat made of hia geniua^ if 
ot more than the moat Mr. Lang haa given ua the song written 
y Villon for himpelf and other galiowa-bicdwwho were juat then 
xpeotiiw to be hanged^ and this Ballad of the Gibbet ** ia trana* 
l|M with hia tiaual merit, though we totally fail to detect the 
pbit of moekeiy which the critic* remark in it. There ia at any 
ate not mueh mockery about this atanaa : — 

LiaCan, wa praT you, aiwl look not in arom, 

Thungh josUy, la Moth, we are caat to die $ 

Te wot no man to wlae ia born 
That keepa hia wtadom eonatantly. 
lie ye then mercifbl, acd cry 
To Mary's Son that ia piie«)U8, 

That hu mercy take no atnin from ua, 

Having ua out of the fieri' place. 

We are but dead, let no aoul deny 
To pray God succour ua of Hia grace. 

)f Villon's long aatirical and pathetic poem called I.e Grand 
rtdameni Mr. Lftng takes no account whatever. Wh wonder 
bat be did not think it worth while to Uaualate the ballad in the 
frond TeUauient beginning 

Bictoa moy, oil, n'on quel pays 
Eat Flora, la belle Hoiitaine. 

Ir. Lang'* own aonnet on Villon, included among a few at tbo 
ncl of hia volume, aome on pictures and some on poets, ia, wo 
liink, a very striking and poweiful one. After a sort of catalogue 
f ^'dead aeltgbta and departed detiree,^' the aonnet ouda 


All tbia your master Villon knew and aiing { 

Dmpljwd delights, an<\ faint forMlonc de^dre ; 

And sbemc, a di^tlileM worm, a q<i(mctili.-iiii fire ; 

And laughter from the heart's lost aitrruw vrrung, 

When -half-rilMnitance but makes evU whole, 

. And prayer that canoot help wears out (he soul. 

Of Du Bellay, between whom and the late poet Clouph an in- 
euiduf paralldl ia drawn, we should have been very glad to me 

' : 11:- - . rr*^ 11^ n 


etf likely had aome unrecorded expositors before his time. Aa 
Aortid Ufli ia but a day in the Eternal, so mortal beauty is but a 
sint zefleotion end transient image of the Iteol 

My tool, that roy sad hotly doth restrain, 

Why^sf the momant's plaaaura art thou fuiti ? 
t May, thou hast wiogs, nay, seek aaoiher sUy. 

Thera Is the Joy wberaio each io«d aaplrm, 

And tbera the rest that all tho world dcainw, 

And thara la lova, and peace, and grscioiui mirth ; 

And thafee ia the moat highest hoavtma shall tboa 
Hahald the Valy Baaaty, whtraof now 
Thau Wonldl^i the shadow upon esHh. 

lie oiMihl eomiet we* written in i C50, and wo own that we* 
hould M nm Undly towards Mr. Lang if be bad beatirred 
limeelf te give «• A worthier aeries of Du Bellar'e remains ; also 
r he had IhKMH^it worth hi* pain* to indicate fymore thought* 
*1 aKtmels^ n not to etxpouiid in a short easay, tho reasoD* of 
|cMrd%< 

Mnhttnm^ 


IjffieiwmcleMly wiittitt note the iMpindioMef tteidhtM 
poetewhom their writse wee tmailachig^ and oAen 00 nmeh 
thidr manner a* to make it hard to apoak of 4iem aa qnlH odgM* . 
There are in the hook, however, two asitei el short poamOt Ite 
diet Qidled ^ Ave,*^ and the other *^Heipciotihai^'*pii^drwli^ 
•trike US ns poeiessing riagulor deUeecy and hoaiity. In the diet 
*srie% etpacmllyi thoie oeouie a Uule poem oaUA^^Metempsy* 
chotii," which very Onely deocribesthe aoimjtiag powto wito wnm , 
an engioiri&g love preaae* all kind* of stp^ imAimmirie^ 
it* own sorvm. It i* a pbase of the same thought that I* Ibond 
in Ooleri^'a Gmeeiem find in the In MemeHam canto heginiiing 
^ Thy voice ia on the rolling air/' These suggeativo imMesafoae 
may oe drawn from right* of the passing luonont or mm re* 
mams of tho most disUuit east; and the ibw foliowing worde 
beautifully express that last Uiought 

From all sweet arL and out of all old rhyme,*' 

Tbbie sYM end lips ers light and song io met 


Tbbie syM and lip* are light and song io mei 
The shadows of tho beauty « all time, 

Can^n and sung, ora only ohepet of tbse 1 
Also, ths shadowy abaposl sh, sweet my dear, 
8ball lifb or death bring lU thy being oeor t 


If BOtto eixpoitiMl in a snort essay, tho reason* of that ^'the Emper^ 
endnii^ papnlari^i the ougstotion* which in Hr. spoilt any good a 
I's^^CisMtoliid'’ aie sot In the least in excess of the mend. Napoleon 




. yiMMiwI bMkfaiHi Madtoit. w.|« to tbM wUeh JiaaglTm 
h.toillMcbnHa.to plHMf>,.ii4 nuMnototoaipt, or . im 

MOw t M ton M ., toj«aiva»ntoto«liwiato«ti iaqfuulM of on*. 

M fMMto fatottot ad ttAfUf. A. . quaHtoiL 
r,irtlliiai»ljatto|liM la A* vataato l^*«a to Siiat* 

MateMtoliiMtr 

W« fe*to toU muofe ta idBeato fidlf wrowaitow of Ifr. 
gat’ll atoiiti add ihtoto(»tolitoi a a Iwiiiliii od'a a aatho* 
ajya W»kaMWi«dd9daifieM«im danid Ska todo ia 
nrifiiniiriiMxef Ml on Tsaonsa totaBinHA words of 
dsto JiMH Im iMWiik ii wi 


8ball lilb or death bring lU thy being oeor f 
Wo should like to any somethinff of s poem in the other series, 
called ** Circe's Island KeviriUtt " ; but we must here part ftom 
Mr. i^ng, with the hope that in any future work he wifi, to tlie 
gritce and lightnoiis of the poets of the Pleiad| add something of 
their energy and diiigenoo. 


A BATCH OP BOOKS ON THE tVAB.« 

W E purposely put at (he bead of our list in this notioe the 
Knginti^r*s Journal of the campaign of Mets Few events in 
history have been so proliiioof personal recolleotions on the part of 
those who shared in tnem as tho dissstrous camprign of the Army 
of the Rhino, and it* fatal inveatmont. Such hastily written works 
aa those which tho French and Boldan presses sent out last year 
are not alwayH worth a special study; nor are they even sound 
material for hiatory, composed as they have been too firoquenUy 
under the influence of passion and pc^numal prejudice, and sunt out 
so near to the time of action as to allow tho authors Ho space 
wherein to weigh their judgments, and yet long enough after tho 
event to lose the vividness which dolinoatiou on the simi letida to 
the simplest narrativo of an oye-wituost of great allairs. Tho work 
which wo have now beforo us is a striking execution to this rule. 
We may call attention to it even at tliis late datu for its honesty 
of purposo fuid execution, as well as beeauHo issuing from a enntive 
author through an obscure foreign publisher, it has escaped tho 
notice it deserves in this country as well as in France. 

Thn incidents which tho author of Three Months with 
the Army at Metz " paints aro well known iu their general out* 
lines; nor will tho commentaiy which ho flrooly odereon them 
affect tho general verdict of hiabiry, btiing at tunes hardly more 
trustworthy iu its forocast* than the guesses of Special Correspou* 
dents. Indeed this Engineer's journal roflocts just the current 
opinion of the profoNrioiml public inside tho camp of Basalne as 
tuosu did the opinion of the uniuformod public outside who were 
staring at what they could not understand. It is not for his 
geiieriu narrativo or criUcisms that his little work should bs 
studied, but for the minute touches of doKripti^ t and tbs hints 
on professional details which would often bo petty in thrir vslas 
were it not for the close realism which plants os ride by side with 
the young writer in the scenes he pictures. We see ths gush of 
hopeful expectation witli which the army mads tho oonfuMd sd* 
vanes on ths Saar tbit so many of iu members fancied to be 
preliminary to fresh glories for ths eagles of Francs, Ws find the ’ 
Dtaff from the flrst failing in the necessary activity and foresight, 
i aa VsU BS in the technical knowledge which they needed the aid 
of tbs engineers to supplement. W 0 trace tho effects of Napoleon's 
and Lebojufs indedsioa manifesting themselves hourly more and 
mors among the veiy conimooplaco creatures who had been (htiut 
into the cnarge of divisions under tlis rotten system of ths 
Second Empire. We watch with fraah surprise the utter coUapse 
of all order and discipline which ensued on the instaot when 
the defeats of Forbacb and Woerth gavo tho geoersl signal to 
fall back. 

Bazains steps forward on the se<^f bi hailed 

aa the best available man, an honest app^otmemt, tno hoped-for 
aavioui of tho army. But be soon diasp^ota the expsetatfoDt of 
the author, not lots thsn of others. And even st the first 
inrimsticn of his being chosen, the sccompsoying announoemeoe 
that the Emperor would contiiitto to direct the operatlaos " 
spoilt SOT good eileet snUcipsted from the change of 00m* 
maud. Napoleon was ignorant how low he had jfiulen in ths 
asthnstjon m hia troops. It is rigoiiicasit enough of the vietotts 
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eonditioD of tbeir org«iilcatioii that ve Had ^ Enefneer writing 
on the fatal 14th Atiguaty j oat before tlie battle of Boray^ ^'Tbe 
army ia on the mateh, the order being to neat the Mcaelle find 
tcatnp on the other aide of Metz. Bat the movement ta very 
alow ; both becawe on onr Mi aU fmmmentM orp oo, and becau«e 
on tbia apodal ocoaaion the bridgea placed acvoei the Moaelie are 
not numerona enough/'' This, it ahould be remembehd, was after 
the army had been ly^g five daya, apparently doing nothing, about 
the dty where the cnier%nginoer achool ancf dcp/it cf ^ ninco had 
been, and where thure waa no lack of private aunpaea of timber 
and boata. 

J|ut this improvidence and mal-arrangemr^nt wore far outdone 
during the aucceoding day a. The Engineer ^taffhati gone into the 
iiold oeAtitute of proper maps or instruments, the oflicer who acted 
as custodian to tho stock stored at the arsenal establishment in 
Metz having rofusod to anpply them without proper authority : — 

lie looked, I imagine [says our Engineer], upon the anomal as a museum 
Id which everything tliat was useful w«« to bo kept stored, but all marked 
with the inviolable inscription, Not on any account to be touHied/’ lie 
must have had the eatlsfuction of surrendering his etures to tlic enemy in an 
admirable condition. 

This touch of saiiro is tho mow striking because the auUior 
of tho Tbreo Months’ journal is in general of a matter-of- 
faot turn of mind. However, tlio iinmcdiate result of tliis ill* 

I dnced care was that when the Engineers bad got beyond the 
imits of their ordinary rollego walks of former years, they had to 

g uide themselvcH in thoir duties by borrowed maps or none nt all. 

*ur hero lost his way oneo when scarcely out of sight of tho city ; 
and a little later, just before tho battle of (iravolotte, he was sent 
by his general to bring up supplies to his corps (the Third) by 
finding a road wlioro no road ojristed, through the steep and « 
wood-oovorcHl sides of the valley of Montvaux which lay close to 
the rear, and completely cut oil* all approach for wheeled carriages 
on that side. This attempt of his was made in pursunneo of an 
order of Lebcoufi^ who, it will be remembered, commended 
the Third Corps from the time of Decaen's falsi wound at 
Burny. Wo may say briefly that, if any one wishes to know 
what a thoroughly incompetent oflicor the Marshal vtm whom 


Na|)oleon III, had selocted for his War Miniuter, ho has only 
to study the pages of tho Endnoor's journal, which abound with 
revelatums on this point. To stand still just within range of 
the enemy's shells so as to prove his animid courage, but to 
giro no oroers at all to any one, or at most only an occMional order 
which was wholly impracticable — such seoma to have been the part 
constantly played by tho Martlial during tho uctioiis of tlm lOlh, 
1 8th, and 3 1 si August. Nor is tho revelation made of the incom- 
potency of tho j unior Htaif oflicers at all out of keeping with what 
18 shown of tbeir chief. It is natural in a profeasionnl point of view 
that tho writer should take pains to show how constantly hrotu 
the first they wero comptdlea to delegate functions which they 
ehould iinve personally performed to tho ill-moanttMl and hitherto 
neglected Engineer oflicers attached to tho divisional Htaif. 8onio- 
thing of this cJiarauter bos boon observed in othor armies than tho 
, ^ French, where tho Stafl' has been ill chosen, or allowed to rust 
7 entirely in time of penco. But it is to bo hoped that such inci* 
donts could not repeat theiiisolvoa elsewhere as this recorded of 
Moi'shnl Btibmuf and his aides in tho crisis of Uie battle of 
Gravolotte 


, At the other sldu of tho valley whi»*!i eepnrAtod us flmm the litnin rotul | 
we MW Hour Gravolotte largv of I ho oiu'iiiv. ilriiig mo up sunie j 

initruillcuhca,*' mU Iho Mamliul. A midor ut Artillory whiMpi ri d brlow hie j 
voice to Colonol K-— - that 119 tlio oiioiny was At lortut 3,^ yiu ih oft', it was not i 
poeslhlo to reiioh him. Yet nnho<lv ftnml mnke thin rvin^rk to the Marf^hid, i 
.and tho initraillHUMVH w«'rc brouitnt up, though they wore not MorviHl, and 
onl}* Attracted the attriitiuu of the enemy, who itirc<ftni hht oheils upon 
tboin. 

Such is but one of a dozen instances that niidit be quoted in proof 
of the ebargea against the bVench geuemls. llnzaine s own conduct 
after the inveatmunt is largely criticiz^ni, and it is provtid, wo 
might almost say demonstrated, that tlu) altouipt to broak out on 
tbo 3 let August failed simply bm'nuso he from tho first ru>v«ir 
made it seriously, being proba()ly detormined to kr^p his passive 
attitude around the works of Metz, and wait upon t^vente. The 
opinions long since exprossod on tiiis subji^ct in our columns 
mre abundantly justified by tbo Engineer’s journal, which may 
be coiuraended to our readers as tlio nmst faitliful picture that 
has leached us of the inner side of the events which led to tbo 
most shameAil capitulation of history, 'fho work before ue 
may be warmly rotynu mended to all dasses of n^aders ; to pro- 
fessional Btttdeuts it forma an eapt^ially valuable commentaiy on 
the melatieholy story of tho Army of t&e llliine. 

The most striking study of strategy in the late war ia admitted 
to bo f\imiAlmd by the operations of 'Mautenfibl at its close, and 
we are not likely to have a better nccotmt of these until Cohuiol 
von Verdy’s great work dmws to its close thon that of Count 
*\Vartenslsben. Colonel Wright, from his English education and 
German military trainmg, lias peculiar facilities os a translator, and 
has dvms full justice to a somewhat dry original. Indeed we oon- 
Ibss to Httdiitg his verwou more agreeable dian the Gorman itself, 
whi^ reaolted us some timo since. The most interesting point 
htought to notice is that Manteuffel deliberately aimed 
at driymg OUnchimt aud the xelios of Bourbaki s force over 
jialo owitsermnd Utau at capturiug them himself: Garmanv heimr 


mads probably in tha fint heat of gasp^o iatia e al, flial 
saillss Convention was violated by the eontloiiaitee of 
itt a district reserved firom its opeimtiao. We <onld 
had done the same justice to the loyalty and fliwineas sM which 
tbo Bwi^ Geneial Horsog conducted his difficult sham Id Ihe 
operations, and to tho good spirit and enduiance diowu hy the 
raw cantonal militia of the Confederation* 

The next work on our list is one which only the Cicoethea 
of publishing which seized the Paris press when the world 
WAS reopened by peace to its long-restrained enterorise 
have justiiiod any private firm in sending out The d^l» 
of the conduct of toe marine force during the siege of Faria 
will of (!c>urse interest all connected with the brave men wbo 
served in it, end may furnish valuable material to future his- 
torians; but they cannot bo expected to attract the ffeaeral 
reader. It is to m gathered from Admiral Nouiy's atoiy tW the 
good conduct of tbo naval forces was due more to an am]^ but 
judicious use of rewards, and to an excellent spirit of oamwrniirk 
between officers and men, than to any spedally severe discipline. 
Like most other writers of note on the events of the sie^, he 
condemns unhesitatingly the weak and wavering conduct of 
Trochu toa'urds the Beds shut up with him. On points bia 
evidence is very valuable ; and tne rich atlas which illustiates the 
narrative will serve for many other works than tbUt of the labo- 
rious and gallant writer. 

Count de la Chapelle’s study of the Military Forces of France 
I in 1870 is a painstaking exposure of the vital defect of the anny 
of tho Second Empire — its miserable want, not so much of men or 
material, ns of organization. It can hardly be too eonisstly oom- 
mondod to our own army reformers. From the keen-sighted artil- 
'loryman who is levelling his aim at the War Office under cover 
of tho graphic story now appearing in Blackwood,” down to tiie 
slighlfs^t writer of “Occasional Notes” in a military weekly, all 
may learn something towards the completion of tbeir teak from tho 
Count’s revelations. 

Jisst, but not least, on our list is the authorised War Office 
translation of the famous Stollel Koports by Captain Home, B.E., 
wbo has done a valuable serv*ice to our ceneral and militaty 
librurifs by giving us a really good version i>t tho most prophetic 
uttoranevs evur wasted on a misguided Administration. The War 
Office deserves credit for having undertaken this task, and Messrs. 
Harrison liavc executed their portion of it with very proiseworthy 
care. We cannot tt)o strongly recommend tho studv of tho Stofibl 
Beports in Captain Home’s vigorous English to all who have not 
road thorn in the original. 


» capturiug them himself; Germany being j fiasnee of eWnrata nfm 


CATTU:, SHKEP, AND DEKR.* 

M r. MACTXINAIJI has a practical knowledge of tho subjects 
upi)n which ho writes, and his published works, whose 
name, to judgo by tho tiUe-pa^, is legion, ought to bo a warranty 
for his litomry powers, ffihe chief defect of the present volume is 
the length to which it is spun out by extracts and quotations 
from other writers upon farming, and from letters, nrucles, and 
reviews in tbo newspapers, the ^st of which might much more 
conveniently have been given in a condensed form. As it is, the 
author's place is somewhere — and at a wide interval— 'between tho 
exhaustive JJook of the Farm of the veteran Henry Stephens, and 
tho light and lively Handy-books of Mr. Holt l^vor, in whoso 
entertaining Foiee on Fielde and Cattle there is os much informa- 
tion, in the space of some two hundred small pages, as in tho 
bulky contents of Mr. Macdonald’s seven hundred large onea But 
the HubjiH^t is one of much importance; and if by such works 
fonupra AS a body can be stimulated to apply themselves mofo 
iutelligeutly and sdontifically to rnttlc-breeding and cattle-feedingi 
and tu suUtitiite svstem for inero haphazard there will be tho 
surer grounds for liope that Great Uritain may yet flTOW the 
chief fHirtioD of her own mutton, and by her own suppues repair 
the damage done by recent epidemics amon^t her larger cattle^ 
In Mr. Macdonald’s work three chapters are aevoted to tnS br^- 
ing and feeding of cattle, with collateral infoimation as to tho 
best means of' turning them to protit. Two more chapters 
discuj^^ tbo management of sheep, and the rest of the volume— 
except A brief appendix on the management of cattle and sheep 
in health and in ditwase— is given to the sublect of deeor. witli 
remark!* upon the game-laws. The interest of this last mvUoD 
of tho book strikes us os of a distinct and iepeiate Mthra ; end 
therefore in the present article we shall confine oosarives to Ihei 
part of the volume which conoems the move fidnilier c( 
animal food. 

We aiippoae it ia vain to hope that my writer of Ife 
Macdonald^s calibre will ever uadsrstand that the histar^ ‘0(1 
sheep and cattle before the days of the pelriaraht hO 
dispensed with. Though it may bo not oemilly kmm 
“ the native country of the ox, leckuninf mm the tiiiio 4 f thO 
Flood, was the pUin of Aracot*' moei leedera wrik fimivo Idw 
omistdon of such atebs»ologkdl mfixiitiatiot^ Wid will mm mmm 
silence on the difficult quesoott of the ^pw^ reeo of tfeo in 
oonsideratltm of fiiHer end particidis 
upon matters of more isrinedMi ittMtMMm Mit’Wi 'ittw' in* 


so overloaded with prisonerfi that it was 
.| a W» h tlPHp add to th<ur number. Count Wertonsleben takes 
- nwf peiiw to dear his chief of Oambetta'a fot^lish chiirgt.-, 







Hie Satuidnir 


^ dfc«P*«Jf, imd tlie leeUmiitioii 
B&. Mwdowld jitttlT etteoliet 
dwining of liill-|Mutdmt tiU of kto «o ultorly 
n^ednSMm Iw ehowai I7'**f9) how tnudi cwi he done 
with tfaW-^mippoikg the lend not to he tedkalle moiie-kiid, 
NM^ieh giyee ofbnr dittoing to aheoltite uterUlty **— by judi- 
gttfMowing to pramoth ^ materUl inereoHeof otork ptoduee. 
Tmipiie of Italiiia lye^gna to liieiefite this produce, end of cloVer^ 
luoenw, eeinfoia^ dro.| U ttdhmd $ ond tokee f^m I^er Lowooii'e 
Ajfr 9 iio^gr<aphM-^ik herd compound wold, ooiniHi, we preeuine, to 
rapmeent the whole range of uiiartificial graw seede-Huro given 
to Aow wbal improvement mecnum, and hoary soila 

are oapable of. Or wbokeome manura Mr. Macdonald puts 
** boBee ” in the ftnt ranki with juidce, If we aoeopt liia coiupiira- 
tive amouttta of Uie nitrogmi, pboepboiic acid, and Ume returua to 
the eo&l in the azorement of animala fed upon it, and in an equal 
proportiou of the bonee of fueb anlmab tDomeelvoe. U'he pnn- 
dpal Talue of bonee in in the pboepbatea they contain^ and in their 
aotion>Qii idle land when aoeelerated by adnuxtore with half their 
weight of snlpbiurte add diluted with three or four tinioe iu 
bulk of water. ^ By the free uae of Bnelj ernabed manure, a 
Cbeibire dairy farmer baa been able to increaao hia head of atock 
from twenty to forty (p. 27). Next to bonea and dung our author 
claaaee gtoano and gypaom, boi with roaerve and caution as to the 
use of tbeae atimulanta. ^ The incautioua application of guano to 
maa baa bean often known to apoil, for a time, good pasture-land 
by deyeloping a coarse and unpalatable herbaji^'’ ; still the mom 
common error of fanners aa to grass-land ia rather on the aide of 
deficiency than excess in giving back an adequate return for the 
essential materiaia removed in the shape of hay and crops.’’ 
There ia wisdom in the author's remarks upon so-called composts, 
which, on the strength of the sound axiom that mild and diluted 
manures are bt^at for light land, are so mixed not infrequently aa 
to be little else than more ruboish and unrotfed vegetable romse, 
a farrago of weeds and seeds. Of liquid niauurea fur groMS land it 
is obvious that he cannot speak too highly. 

In the second chapter, which is devoted to the management 
of cattle, the rt^aring of young stock, the arrangement of farm- 
steadings, and the domestic inaustriesof butter and chceso making, 
the chief interest will be found to centre in dairy nianageinoxit. 
As to the vexed question of ** breeding in and in," so* much bns been 
written and printed already that most folks will bo content to 
Hg^e with tno practical and successful member for Aberdeen- 
shire, Mr. McComhle, and to adopt a middle course, stopnihg short 
in good time, lest that which is gaincKi in breed aua quality 
should be lost in quantity and in constitution. 'i*bot a continued 

breeding in and in " is against nature ns well as against 
experience, is corrobomted rather appositely in a Iritor portion I 
of the volume by Mr. Macdonald's reicrence to his fiither's <{iary 
of tiiree viuts to St KUda at the request of the S. I’. C. K. 
in 1S22 and 1824. The mortality of young children in that 
island was excessive fifty years ago ; it has now iucr* cued to tbu 
ratio of eight in ton. Tbouuh other explanations ot this startling 
fact are offer^ it is probably referablo, as the author HUirg<*st^ 

to Uxo continued iotenuanrying of a population lilrcinly too 
closely related.” On the water question, too, Mr. .Macdonald has 
some very wholesome wosds for the professional and amateur 
farmer in pp. loB- 16, and words which need not the eidiajico- 
ment of pages of quotation elsewhere about the sufleringa of a 
traveller in the desert Anyone w'ho has seen poor brutes waiting 
in a cattle-truck at a xailway station all through a broiling (Jay 
ought to agitate for an adequate supply of water for farm- 
steads, homesteads, and pasture-lands, and the frugal manage- 
ment of it ’^by a system of drainage that shall fall in with nature 
and not oppose it” Though it may he difficult to ndievu the thirst 
of animals in railway tninsit a littlo mechanical skill would 
frimish the poor creatures in tneir homes with a constant supply 
of pure fresh water in lieu of the miserable puddles at which too 
frequently they are doomed to the sufierinn of Tantalus. And if 
humanity cannot hasten this reform, aelf-intorcst ought to co- 
operate IB recommending it: for experiments have proved that, 
whereas atumals cannot five beyond a lew days without wnwr, the 
stomach becoming worn out Ibr lack of mixture of water with the 
solid aliment, on the other hand sheep and horses have lived for a 
much longer term without solid food upon water, which is a large 
eoosliluent of otgwto bodies. 

Brobably there is no portion of the whole imoge of farmiog in 
which so many rsodeni nave an interest as ^Mairy-farming.” And 
daip^farming dopendslar its credit on deanlinesi, and for its profit 
<m jttdkiotts management. The young fimuet who looks about for 
a Wpouite will do better if he chooses a ** neat-handed Phillis ” 
who aas opt a repniatioii in the dairy than if be mates with n 
dai^ wno can |ky the pkna or outshine her companions 
at the bnnera* befis. Perhaps Ur. Macdonald’s descfiptioo of 


nymphs and goddeaw painted on the calBiiifr etiU it b wOHji 
while takkg a hint almt a northoyn aepspi^ n thatched toQ( 
a tttitiktor m tbs eeiSiHb Mid douhls htttce windows, into tho 
opemttg of which wiio*iaoip» hUnds may he frtisdi bklesd the 
enor oouimitted in putting ths daby in the wroog plaoa ia houes* 
bniidifig b oftsa Smniedlahk. Ampngsl a frma of klomMitiaii 
about milk and eraam and khidTed mat^ our author givea a jhU 
account of ths pvooses df making ** dotted ” or ^bknM”eeeani, 
and a little further on the Ikvonshlra mode of making batter. 
The ktter b as follows 

His milk, instrad of bting Mi frr ths cvmm ta riie^ U plsesd in tin or 
ssrthra puns, btkldlag about elev«i or twslvo quarts osoh. Twslvs hoam 
aftsr tnfiklng, thtss pans art placsd on a broad unsu plate, hsatsd by a rniSU 
Airnace. The infik is not ailuirsd to boll, but a Uiiek scum riMs to Ibo 
•urfara. At toon at small babUss bsgtn to s|ipoar whws a portion of this 
scum k removed with a tpooDi the milk It uksa otT and allowed to soot. 
Tlio thick part U taken oAf ths tuifiMSi and UiU it oallsd clouted ” ertsm t 
U it a twe^t pkMMnt tttbsUnoe. mors solid than orsaxn, but not so solid as 
boiUr, and is generally oonsidetsd a dalniy. 

It is posoiblo (hat just ot prsoont such quotations may recall the 
adage of ** sour grapos,” seeing that sU aroimd us as we write 
the *‘foot end mouth disease^ is in possession, and the oatUo 


QWiss Company s metboa 01 preserving milk at tneir lactoi^ on 
the Lake ot Ziig (p. 1 25). Yet it is not waste of time to llmm 
why it is that Irish buuer is so inferior in quality and In value to 
French or Sussex, or indeed to any English butter from daily 
counties— to wit, because of ” careless fetding, irregular milking, 
dirty dealing with the milk and with the butter, filthy fioors, foul 
dr, tainted pans, and bad packing.” With such a baa reputation 
^ the best * Clonmel ' does not commind within 201. a owt. of the 
market-price of etiber Normandy or Dorset.” Could we quote a 
wholesoiner vurbuui sap.” on cleanliness in the daily f Those 
who are curious or particular as to cheese will (ind much to 
interest them in the pages devoted to this subject^ which disciu- 
guish the difibrerit sorts according to the materials used, and 
explain the terminology which many cheese-eaters use without 
undentanding. OhumUr is nisdo uf skimmed milk or of 

the milk depiivod of half tbo croatii. It is usually marked fiir 
distinction with a heart. Duttbla Glouc^detf a cheese tiiai pleases 
almost every palate, is made of the whole milk and cream* The 
secret of its excellence is referred to the good quality of the natural 

t rasses in 01ouci»t«Mahiro pastures, and to the nearness of the 
olds (0 the farmhouses, so that the milk is but little agitated. 


al the brmers’ bafia. Peihapa aur. aiacaonaia'a doscfiptioii or 
tka«VWhil daily ia qpen to the olmeietiQii that it is too spick-and- 
GSha avieiy onrs daisy, lika toe beautifril and perfect buUdlng 
d^ot^ to Ih^^umpsa at Shipley, in Nottinghamshire, the seat 
of Me; MMler which is mlly worth a vkit^ not the 

litt for tpe «xq[iiisila tasts of the jHonuiients and eoitoundinge 
tbig tnpd temple^ than frt the ooniikteiieM and niee 
iflttttmeBwmd of the tmawliali and netmesoneeTof chuiMbg, wsah<^ 

Into Mn» IS hnm. Sw §mmA hmm «Udi ustad^ tMobM 

tq^idto St iki ioo^ nd tml 


Macdonald’a doscriptioo of 


Aolds (0 the farmhouses, so that the milk is but little agitated, 
and gets set beforo it is cooled below its proper tomperaiuro. 

StlUon ” is made by adding tbo cream of 0110 Jay to the entiro 
milk of tho next. hir. Macdonald is right in thinking that it is 
finest in fiavour when not ripeniMl artificially. The fashbmable 
GruyAre comes from a bailiwick in the fSwiM canton of Fribourg, 
and owes its fiavour to the dried herb of ’^Meliioliu officinalU^' 
(p. I $6). Cheddar cheese is perhaps tho most universally 
popular : and, this bidng so, it is satisfactory to know that its 
making is by no mcttis restricted to the distract wboigjo it tokos 
its name. Like liurUm olo, it is made in other places^ under 
certain conditions. The system of Cheddar cheese-making has 
spread to Scotland and America, is established in the Dorbyskire 
loctory, which is an English reproduction of the American sytieui 
of osNooatfMl dairies, and depends for success, in wbaterar regliin 
it may tried, momly upon core and skill. 

Dur limits are so nearly reached that we cannot glance at 
tbo array of sbort-boniH, middlo-bonis, long-horns, and polled 
cattle, which Mr. Macdonald parades in Cbapier IlL But this is 
tho less important, as former ariicles on Mr. Beevor’s bo^s, and 
tho valuable little volume of Mr. McCombie, have gone over the 
ground. Our readers are familiar— if they have visited tho 
Dliiigton IJttU shows— with tho KyJeri, tho OalloweyiiL and tho 
lino pcdlcd bre*.'d of Angus ” cattle. They might still more to 
bo St home with the p<iiiits of the Uoreford, the Devon, and tho 
improved Durham ce Teeswnter breeds. But, if noh they will 
find abumlance of detail in tbeee jmgeA os to the difibrentitt of 
these and other breeds. Tho same may be said of the duiptora 
tirnm sheep, abf>ut which Mr. Maedouald is peeaUarly si home. 
Uxa pros and csons touching the ^doer n. simep” question are 
well worth hearing. It pays nighland landownen wtter, very con- 
siderably better, to put their mountains and glens ’’under 
deer tlM under sb«,^p.^' Whilst the 1,320,000 acres of Hcotch 
deer-forost giv#an annual rent of 71,5001, the seme ground 
allotted to sheep fbnniiig would only rent for c 5,ooof. The deer 
would pay 16,500/. more than the sheep. But tho low totim 
nation thereby would, according to Mr. Macdonald’s figures, be 
not less than 343,000/. This is one view of tiie sutject, but It 
must not be tuppoiwd that, oven as regards national interts^ there 
U not much to be said 00 the other eida, ae will nefbape be 
apparent when the Hoose of Commons has concluded tie iaqolry. 
Ine question of large and small holdings k oomiapiad witk tins, 
and Is also discussea in this hook. We could wisb that, espaeklly 
at the pteseot time, the author had devoted te the *’foot and 
mouth dieease mote space than a qnaftet of a page in the 
appendix, and more thought then is eonteioed ia meegie and 
•econd-hiixid infbrmation on ihesobject we may recur 

to his deer ** on anotlMt oecaebnu 
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hofiwlo whkh tiMM iMMt fDae; b«t «r|iQi| Uv« mi la this i 

jriim I 

beaMMsAiar aw from my otitki^ viikim Mnr mnod frm my I 

«kwl»la tlM wofdo oC him who kaow Iho hiim«a bout «o 

^WtMo 1 mmcmhtr oU 

Tbo frkmif 10 inho4 tOQiilwr 
Vrt oeen oiouimI mo foil i 

Like Itavm io wintiy tmthor* ' 

I frol Uko one who Inmb olom 
flooe bonqiwt-holl d m orted , 

Whom lichta ore fled^ whom aoiloiidi dead. 

And oU but ho depotted,” 

To tthything after this wotild bo to gild refined gold and paint 
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IV«,44lr««~.The Hlthl Unn. the Karl of UCIIPrRI.I>. 

I. fliHT hr oaeht Tanlhtn le M IMrtvi nr ludliwcl t-.t. What IMedfiU* muAI m NawUlt 
aod AdiaialsImUw How tiunr iheOmtllUoaernw AoHeiUiuat Luwur«r 

te imrromilt 

S* T«t» den wilt lie iH amrt fbr thr raadlne and dlsmadoa of Volantary fepim ea elhev 
■tttleots thaa Um srcoiel tdussUimt ec»mt>i immI within the mveral Urrartnietils. 

rawrs mwW ha mat to the OKanaai. RnniRT imr an or bdhie firtein ha r trd. , 

Tlmata, Cioa Uelaaa ami 1m HhllllniH, avallahte from Ha|*ttjnhFr mi la fh* tOlK. al^tha 
ernlnanr mtnm Ana, tn imimtu atwiMlms tia (^JnfT••i^ on iiatdu^aM ofa Voeehcr, whhdi 
BHur hrohlalnidal tlM<)dkia,<if tha AoMAiailini. . , 

r'rnatm'tiMaffand Aill partlMtlan rrlathis (<» lint Oanirrasa mer Iw ebtaliiad on aMiliMthMi to 
tha dacanrAaiM ai the «inil«nnrulloiMKn>W,ia i 

I Adam htmet. Adtlpkl, IV.r. i the AUiamaum, llymmilht 

or Uia hlimliaoUw* IntUtuta. UavoniHiM. ^ 

uifivxmiiTY or IAYKIION ItATniCirMTlOM KXAlitNAntUf’, 

GT. BARTHOLOHKWVS HOSPITAL and COIJUtalE.— 

^ TWO CLAOeKII ara held at ht. ttnrihHlt^nww', In raHi >mr. Atr (ha «hi- 

vanlcnaa •* «iio f |irat*Ontf i>a Um* MatrlraUiioii tF.aaminaitui» at Uia Ut»tver,liy 

of Uimlua>-h«m OcUAwr u< . ami ftom Marrh to Jun«. 

A MATilEhlATltm ami HATUHAI^ nilTA>»(>ritY~The U«v. B. H, OAULOM. B. A., 
Trin.C:oU.,CambrhUa. 




MBd WORKS td ART en BALE n 

Mto ttiwem 


Trin. CUl.,Cambrhln. 

A OIlKMlOTBr^ll. B. AKMATllOXd, Ph D 


Faa Ar tlw Onirm of Three MooOiJi 


Fm hi, I Off ti Oulnma. 

Fat fie a v linlnviu. 

Tha t.laM U nut aniifliu>«( lo AluilntU t.f «le lltecillal. 

Mr. Ljtiao 1, wetacedto hotd a Claiw alwi ft>r |li« Preliminary Kjcamluallana In AfU at Urn 
BeyeJ Cotime «H hninmn, and Apoiluruarln, Hall. 

FllKl.miNAnY hlTKNTIPtr P.XAHINATlOlt. 

A CI.A88 In the RtiUkals i«<iqlro<t fisr ths PrcUmiiiary UMantide Kunulnallon le bold l)om 
/annary to July, and IncliMhe all tie (iuhIcwU iv<i.uii«<l. a, fulWw, » 

CllBMi3Tltr.-ll. K. AHMIITIUIMO. Ph.l). 

BOTAM Y...^lttr. 0. IIBNNLOW, M.A. Cajitah. Uctiimr on Botany to Ilia Rornttal. 
BOOl/KIY and C^llllPARATIVB ANATOM V..W, ft. CIIUIU'II. M.lf . Oiton. t.(wttirrr ^ 
C«iin|aunMvt Anatomy to tie llv»:*liai i Ut« Laa , lleadci In Aiiahxiu at Ohil«i ChuiiJi. 
Oxfiinl. 

MBCIIABICAJ. amt JfATUllAI. riUUinOHtV -P. J. nKMOLBY. M D^.Cmileh. Feihm 
ia CHrlat*, Cull^, Cambriilea i Tutor lo the UoRpItai. 

fValoiltiMlantoor Uiatluailul a Onlnaa,. 

Fratoothera lo Oulnaa,. 

Fa, hr any nijialr fiuldaid » Uuliwea. 

For fhrther Infonnation.efplhftlon ney be made, leraimalfy u, by letter, to Ue WAnoRV of 
tmc«lJ«m.ei. Bartlwton^%H(e,Atol . . 

npHE~OW£N8 COLLKHt; "MHwbMtii' (in OoniMixloii with 

iKa U iilrarHty of l/m«ton>. 

PrinciiMi^. Q. UliKKNWOQD, B.A. 

Pnornanonn aho Lnerronfena, 

('■«t»i5«rw 

/Profienir A. K. Wilkin,. M- A. 

i (Fellow of UulvofdijrOilteaeiXdanden.) 

AwMeiit lActumr In Clawlmr* 


KrxeiAtnmpy 

Jeeimf iiWj 


ynenr imi Litemtwrt . 

Mimru 


|rfofM»r A. W. Ward. M.A, 

H MIow of ni. f^r'ft tSll 
fftant l.anter«r, fliiifnaa I 
Fvltow vfCHriif Cellam 


'“**^*" 

S£uTJ,5*2SSS£fflS.«i-:::: 


Uiuit mtA Mtnira mnt Morel Pkamuphp . . Prcdkiam W . Motley A f .BJ. 

Aoonomir iIVlIowoT IJnli^rdty C(AliBa,Madea.l^ 

Pnihrawir Jamm Br»m. II.C.L 

(Frllow (ifciAtf Coltm.OcIM,) 




I>i|lil.t. B. HolM. 
(laieFalWl^s 
iimto. Aithnr Wlleon 


rrj^letfa,OKM.> 


. ADVERTISEMENTS. 

■<V juonaB mraainc. 

tlTllE IfOS&Oa Witt |» CLOSED M <fc»9ad«aa 

■ilI W i Mn —ii lil lt WMW. r>.Wl*IWIWim.MMMll*wte. 




Oeofafytfd Pml em u k gf I mtnm.W.. Boyd Dawfclaa,M. A.. F. li.fl.M4I.fi. 

tedemr, OfkeilM A. Bergherdc, PAD. 

OrOnUal LtutgmmgM Pmdeaar T. Theadema. 

{!M7i3!SS!Ru»*-n««.^ 

JVm ffeml Dfww*nr Taailher. WUItam Walker. 

The amt »8MIOII en w amaem oa OobAe, 7. 

!! '. h S®!!*® 

TTNIVBBSITY OOLLEOE, LONDON. 
V rasTAimnirr «r nu nm a«i«. 









ETSlKi:? 

Mmitor M aest. 


lOBM MOMMl; B.Af, $sstnmu n IW Chawif. 
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The Saturday 




■ J!U!JU!lS a 


ovccri o i nv B Bwnr m nmuunh 
/QUEEN’S C0L».BG1S, (J«lww.— Th* SEiMION 1872.n 

i«Tte8SSS5»4i^ 

Viirttwr lolotmilkWt muI cMt» of tht ProipoMtiik may ba «• tfiplIrAilon to lUe 
lUMII4FniAIU 

lif Otdir qt tho Priaii4totr 

LL.P.. 

xrowc®.— BOYAI* SCHOOL of MINES, Jwmvn sil*^, 

J- ' TIw tWENTT-WCOHD SEISIOX «UI lii«lii m Tu«»W. (VbUr I. 

D 


O 


TBKxnAM nr.rKa. ittiMiw, 

R 


V E U COLL 

rretifknuJVtw lUffht Hon. Korl OnAinriLLC. K/>. 
mnil-UatUr^nqr. WM. I1|SU.. M.A.. Cli. C:oUMCMiil.rlil>f. 


E (i 


Tormf-^TtiUlon Froi, t^qm Ton Ip Fiftoen (YuIimm per Aiwiiiin, Mdrrdlfa to A^e. Giario 
Ibr lloardera In U«MirJilart«r’t IIoumi mo In lUiaitiou to tt«Kool I to. 

Tho QoUcftpUl BC-orSZI on Wednorday. flopbnnbcc i*t. 


L eaminoton college. 

rr«ftM--Tiu liOBD aniioi* nr wonceiTBir. 

Ilili Cnllrtf !■ fbuodofi to fopplf a lllxral $duc*tt«m in M«tird«UM wkh tlio trievo of the 
■Churoh orttnclMHli 

/fpo<t-.Vn«ter..Tho ItoT, JOflCPll WOOD. M.A., Into Follow off. JolmU •ml UxtiilitUoner 
of BnUlol Coitono. OmU^ 

The Coltiwn HS:«OPJ£Na on Wf^lneMlar. Rrptemlwr leth. BonrAnre ran«t ho at the Crdtoro 
OB Um Nfcniog of TiMMcky tlm I7th. Further In/urmnUuit m»f be obtained fnjta tlut Ifvad* 

________ ______ 

XpmES COLLEfe Comely Bank, near IMhSIIwli. 

AtnXANDKR W. POTTR, M.A.. kto Fellow of Ht. John’i Cojloj». CanUirhl-o.dad 
iooia time one of the AMJalniit-MMieii of Rugby School. 

The AUTUUIV TBRM will cointn«nc« on iOlh Beptoniber next. 

_ FRsn roil NOH-FounpATtovBMi 

CntynMarnt lOQu^niu. 

AimuAL CKAiwJn. 


m per naiitim. 

xoo 


ToitlMi ffruHidIna CtMilet. MathemAtlca. Modern I^nnauafrei, Kninral Rel- 

•nnejilnilnit, ilrawing.Mid Oytunaatioi} 

UoBrduiB'rloiueoiiarffo 

Pnrento or Onardkni will reeclve fhll lafbrrontlon •• to nU theX^ollefe trrangemenU on 
Ij^plylnc lo thn lliiAi>«MAMt‘ia. 

Auiurt Ihfa. 


nnilE OOLLE(JE, WESTON-SUPEIUMAUR-Tho wwiiing 

-A. TCRM win Kprpnofb AB 'rhand'^f. It. A prc^pedttt wV.l bo eciit on 

ipplkwthmtottieRnv.(h«flilAD-to^mt. _ ^ J 

WeLSIMIjOLLEGE for LADfEOs JJ^xo ^rk iSardeiiR, 

XJ BnmMitoad, tBanSon. N.W. 

a CotUsne will ntS>OPEK on WMlnaolay, Saptemlwr 1&. The Cnune of Btndy rmbmeei 
t« hranah«a of a tolM lflgh«ClaM Eduoatiou, liieludiuB the EuMilidi, tretiuh. Orrtitan. 
w. Wk.nndOn»kjAn«ncafi I^jcturtoon Idtorary and ScleuMria MuhiectBi WrUUur. 
^.-jemntliW, DrawlnfcJUii«lnirT%»i^rta, PuntU mA jtoaIrnM ofattvndtni 

M mfy tolaet tirn_pr Buira BludMa. A Juvior <Tla«i U Tonnttl fur IhipiU firom Flv« 

» l^lva yqHh of nga. Tko X^nrei m open to Adulu ClaMoa are fbtnieii in any of U)« 

thaConaarvatoUe. Milatt i Mallof MM^rvu«4il«n- 1 llatr Alfhauat Irvderlo 

4,4 W^lianry flak, ICot., London uolmnty CoUatfa i Claude liayv*. K*|. 

Piwaj^tueai^wl^^ll parthnUara of Faaa. Hoard. *0.. may ba had on OpidlMiUon Co MIm 


W 


I M B L E B 0 N "8 bli 0 0 C ' 8uVroyr~8.W. 

JftinhifnUrra. 

Xov. JOHN M. imArKRirDURV, M.A.. of St. John'a Conego. Canibrtdga. 

Bay. CUABX.EM J. WTN.VK. M. A., of Jeaua Collage, ttxfhrd. 

Aaalftad iiy ninv Rcaiilent Maplare and other rrofbaaore. 




lTnitto<l to one hutidned 
tktn Individually. 

1 durtiif the laat ton yea 




WOOLWIOn, COOPER’S HILL, 

F T itoi MKIE. O. FEEHY, O.A.. It CtonkhUto 
Urn at A of dittintntohM Uraduataa. preiiaraa rUril.S 


hunt, and of iheae alv hnveal 


liif Um laat ton yenralnaluda eighty Bucrrnflil Candidatevfbr'thf 

W^wieh and nliMty lor Saulhv — - • > 

i ohtalnad the Firat nacw on tha LM. 


, CIVIL SEUVICE. imd 

uhrldge QanWna. Noltinr IIIII. oasiacrtl by n 
Urn tlBSr of dlatingnlahed Uraduataa. prei«ar«i Ft) r M A for lha nUive KBatuinalloiM. Temi 
meUmte and InatiiavB Mafemcaa lo aucueaUtil Pui 


c?yi, 


ENOINEEKING OOLLHIE.— Mr. J. ASHTON, 

rif^ Wraaiglar),an<l Aaalatant'Kxamlnar In the Cnlverilty of London, praparaa 
'9 Sir tha^va. At tha raueni Ktnndnatinn Bine of hla Pupil* wore aurcaatoul. 
era Uief'md and ^trd in IM I Ur, the FlriA and Thml In XlatiMnuiilca. ino 
FitatlnU«r^..,A4Kingflenry'f - * 


'a ihwid. South llonitMiawd, 


XJANOVEB. — riUVATE TUITION. 


tlun<iurk> unUrtakea lha care 
Addtvaa, Rav. W. WiLAim. 


and BduMtlm »f 
a KwiMrUpir W«g«nbnotrar. 

■niUUCATION in~GEBMANyIt a HIOH' SCHOOL.— Good 

Xli telbranen. TamA Mo par ■unuin.~Fof parUculan apply to C. Waobbji, LnnUibut. 


Truida, 


T^R. A, DAWSON CLfVRKE (llA. CaDibrldfro) and Mr. 

XfA a. V- UPttCK)Mll (tt.A. OxOB) racalva RICA11>I:NT aud NnR.RPJinKRT PUPILS 
a Om^Uuvn Rx^lnatlona. and rt>r the l^nivrrtliiea. Durtmc the laal three 
1 iw tha SilUiwInff Kxafuinallonti ^fbrd, Camhridtrr. and 
degrapK 9arvk«. rivll FnglnacHug Colkge, and Wooda and 
mtoalM and HtairCnl leges Diidomatle 9mM. Dtlttoh Huanum, 
Terma. Rctcwuira, lecj. apptir ^ lilr. A. D. Cr 


tor Hia toirkM OmU 



-jrma, Rctcwuira, lee,, ipptjr to Mr. A. D. Cl^klUl, 

>V.C,i cwloMr. A. M. Ltiwouun. to Bernard Bu^ RmU Sk)um»« 
^ iia Batianoa RxamittaUoo hi Oonpwr’a WlV ColUn WUl be toraad 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE, of much pxperienca, who h 

TtULVBlXINOjgliaaJPo^U^iijjd^l^ven^ nnttl rKr?"tbfK|,1hm> 


a1^)^B^I^iioa ar^ 


latormaUoD 


to 

mwh 


*THE Bay. iIia Ha«id.^MMter of Norwich Bihoerf icBurot to 
PRIVATE TlimON.-^EA^E— A OENTLEMAN of 

l^WAP. 


^ tho NOBILITY md Q£NTRY...-Th«E«r.I)t.aOOl>WIN 
A-'s'Muea* iim** jabi 




SSSBSS^ 

i-.-i6wobB.^lir7'i^ tow limjciiNB 


ryVUmE tot the SEBTli^T-U 

^ Cte.^ny^«tottoBilw UUmI dUoMiMt iUM Sto'lhs Ittlra nC dto 

rJOMFiw STUDENTS (Oj» orTwo ooljrVeMi'S^ 

XX Tuition, fit a heaaittol nrt Bf. BatUfy a CtoMUf. ( 

rtf to>totetatoraiiaaa.^^ieto.lly.arOPnttB9^reb.|iwlaB^ 7. 

PEQUIRED by A .yOUlfOLADY, p 

X w n Situation to CMJVS^ 
r'raelva. 


Nuelar Twelve, dnfimr 
Grunidetlwirttf, iMnth, 


dnqfroreruantei 




APARTMENTS.— To QBNTI.EMEN seoking oomfofli^ 

T4YDR0PATHY.— SUDBBOOK PARK, ''lUAnioodf JBB 

XX Phv*it‘iuu^nt. KDWAftD^LAl^M.AAT MJ>a bM». JJ^Mh ttsus tol Um 

Pramiaea. Frivatorntiwaoetoto lUchibuttdPtorlL FToinettiannnpplltotitot. ; 


riREAT MALVERN.— IMPERIAL HOTEL.— BOARDEftS 

VX nooivtA, from £S Wa. par Wtok. Tabto<A*hMe at WtfMI 9 r.H, A eeuitd w«| 
eoooecu Uic If utel with tha lUJlwoy iUttorm. TarlOk torwaidad on eppUpa^* 


QT. LAWIIENCE-ON-SEA, Thiinet— The "GRANVILLE'’ 

^ ItOTfOr la situated la tha amt btoutlftd and kanllftf point of the lfMU4Ctol Oovt 
and to r^eta with arery oumfbtl. 

Hatha, JH. Cold, llydnwalhle, Tnrktoh, OaoMi nlao Sen-Wotor Bwfantolnvltolh U tiH 
rioiaL Tabia-d'hSto at 0.1 1 

TXTANTED Bome OLD ARTIFICIAL 

» F tkBTH. -IVraoBi having the above to BKLL can lUward Ibem by to oUmr^ 
and ihelrvidwwiu ho aent per ratlini...Jbddre«. Mr. V. BBOWHtttth DtoklMh 9 Ckllweryi 
Btraet«Paildlogton, tAUidoo. 

P0DKfQnE8’'“BK)N00RAM3, ARMS, ORESTC' Md 

Xll ADDREBBEB j|>oai|P^.and Mtoel JMeaSnimTed to Cktot. . . 

lleUvf.an<ll>rUlI.\ntly flli|inlnataa In QaM, Sltv«r.andOo1<Mira.itt Ukhlto^ Stylhof Art. 
CAAD«FX*ATEvlo(cautlyenirrnvad.and iMBuporflneCardaprtoied.for to.9d. 

At HSRHF UODIUOUEB‘.4»FlOOAlllUxy.LOlVlk>«. 


qmVBLLlNa.BAOS by MAPPIN & WEBB, 21«., 

■*• -• iM..'tta..at....MMk,i«rwi drhiiw-<>p« 

10^ (j£V tlf.1 Ma., toa., Pto., and £&. Fbyuk 
• Baaketa In groat variety. DptoialLLMafnie. 

MAPPIN & WEBB’S ILLUST:^]Sl~CATALbafjE, 

ATA. Mai'Btw. to the bail Unlda how lu puiehaus 

, tiveiilug>-Bae^ uMl Oaiei and DeapaUli'Dtaki. 

n. 77. AKD TS OXFORD BTRiUBT* W. 1 
AHD MAMBIOM IIOUAE RlflLDlNOAi^ K.O. 


A LUMINIUM WATCHES, dl I*., ri lOfc, £1 16*., £9 2». 


r iiuantoi Mabrraof thetireatC 

S. DENT h C0..<1 Strand, »l and to RomI Bichaote (adtoMlnf UbirdNi), 
and tbaFoeUtty, Savoy birevi. JapuAdiii. 


THE PATENT FLEXIBLE-DIVISION MOIST COIGUE 

X BOX perniiu of Colcmra hclnt inirrtail. taken out, or re-arranged ai i.lMiair]k tbv.< 
obviating lha nnnnvaut^ta i,«crutiar to urtilnary )k>x«a of Molat i'olimra, Vriet# vf Phtii.i 
Flaxtblo-IUvUnin Rujcea, Acted with Oohmra. Arum to. to £4 4a. liala on appllcallan. 

WlRSOll & KK WTIKV. RaOibona Plaea, l.ondoR. And all total Arltou' Ootonnihtn. 

PEOISTEKED BOXES of M()IST WATER-b0lS>DBS.7 

X w The Oral Puekrt Box, 19a., fitted i tha Porte^CMtlaiir, IQa. Ad., fittad « lha Ltohci-ltox 
to. fid., fitted. l.IfU uii applicaltou. 

W'llfBOR k NE9VTON. IS JUthbooe Pltoe,l*ondo», And alt local Artlito’ Ooleunnan. 


T>R0\VN1NG’S “PANRUGETIO” BJNOCUIaAH OPICIU- 

X^ FICIiD, and klARIRi: QLAS8 give* brilliant light tod extyilve field of view, anil 
idiaru UrAiiitluii. I’rk-e 16 Hu. lUnttraM dercHpUmi fVee by poet. Omimm n*i« 


fneut, 'tha lb*>al SocicOL'tlitf Boyar ’OWrratory, oo.^ ds 8( 
Btre^,7:.C..lXniton. Prfxe Medal, Itol. ItoUbltotol loo you*. 


’rOovem- 
~ bPito 


T^ATllS and TOILET WARE. -WILLIAM S. BURTON 

•A F ON'K LAimK BHOWnOOM davotvd extimletly to the difktay toUATUS gn^ 
Tl>n.F.T WaR^ Tha Htwk of aa«h U at onoo the Uirttet. newtot, and mtot vnriM evci 
'\Se teniM t 


Uirttto. iMimt, an 
Idoate with iMto t 
ttfuntiy. 
lllD.Ut.t« 
piiUf “ 


»liowaia,fi|IUtoMto. 


Tl>n.F.T WaR^ 'fha Htouk of aa«h U 
nibmltted ty the fubKc. aiul marked at pvicto t 
V JCrtaMUbtoant Che mort diatloguigbad 1 
IVrtaMe 9bowar», Sa. Id. I 

Kiutory.MatoMb. f 

Bponglag, to. ad. totok 

A large aatortitont of Oaa, Fnmare, Itut and Cold Plunge, Taponr aiU CampShtorto BaUifi. 
Toilet Ware In gnat variety, Bum Ito. to tai. the fict^Thrae. 

Stovk^wlth 1 ,^i 1^ Pri^and of the to tovge Btoiw-reoim.ya|fito— toftxH^Stryfil^^ 

T F U B N Tt 

nOWARO'B patebt. 


I. U. «. :i. and 4 Newtnnn Street t «. 9, nnd fi Ferry'i Plaee i a 

p a'r Q”if 


E 




Famltnia of nil 4 

dundda^Mc- _ 

the worka 

OotobiaintPratoorto srtlit Wood TUpcacty. rtoMoneae May he iM a^trfthbslAittf 

pa«nUn«erha9ee.1ian8lat. ^ SOWS, ^ 

DfigoBATOIW AMD CddKKST MAKtRS BY BTBAH IPWEI. 

n. tt, h p BBBMBn BTBICT, UHTOOir. IK, 


^,LARK’3 patent steel al 
CA^ARY‘.-DRAINS ad WATES.>JPltdirM-«»^^ 
VBAORANT 

^ TABUtr totMildlWitoifiUlgUllUflnBp,nBM9adl^^ 

iiMihBiUtoB fifigBi jMMi jjB 

A oa« : 

S' «iJHWub*«lM 
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Of 



LITEBATURE, SCIENCE AND AEl 










:^f$&,i96,V6L 34 . 


.Septcmbq* 7, 1873. 


iTjaaeSm.} . «*»« 


• - - A " 


« lOIETINO OF TIIE EMPERORS. 

nnjSSI flTiMt ueatiiig Kt Bflriin lo long announced and ao 
MSoaiy dactt wad la now mlly takug place. Tho 
bus life* ofnved at Berlin, and the Btnperor of Austria u 
(U taa akliand* Natmally the Gernlaitt aro proud of the ooca* 
lion, Siui de^ta to tepwaent iU mcamng in the moat ^niour- 
^)o oshiut. A aemi<rofficiaL journal hu boon idstructed to 
dadoae'^ ^ JBwrsRORB oay meet to give « pledge 'aiid^ 
tfUfaalat tf fHlM|ged {teaoe, and that when they aeo the 

thoy will tecognize timl 
QfVmui may h the natural cbatnploii of EiirotMiah petM« 
aoiHA foreign oritooe enoer at the meeting 

[ latioli: ds aidafc It u absurd to tMnk that taro foreign 
SiVeireigita Mild^Ak a* repieaenutiire troopa of the dneat j 
ar^liitttollbiMip aoi miaranteoof peace inlho perfection '1 
"f 4«1wOormaacmy iaifteantlbrwar, 

anAthoeeil^tmdm b to TrHt'pnrposea it ia likely to bo pa|; 
But inlpttnitoiiml^^ of .way than ia some ground M my mg 
theth fttdlgaitriaiay igift for fh»aiitiaiD|*ioii of peace 

idtheo(sitetnplatioB«fiilhbiiixllfnkrmy. For hftmight reflect, 

tLm -f ;./i - 1 a 2,. 



Hoir <iho whb eatectahied to the ^mane ii untniatakabio. 
It ti true lhatp ae xegarb Primee, Germany hte got all that it 
wantol, and c^y withe# to keep what it hat got. But thu it 
not aha The titomaut have a deep eento of the miteriet oi 
war. 4 Proud'aii they ^re of what they did m tlio Fiencb war^ 
they have shown ihemtelret^ siiigutarly free iroui (ho in^ 
toxicalion of military gloiye Thoy have just given a proof 
of thin by tba very quiet and unofltentatioue way in wImc^ 
thoy have kept tlio anoivcraary of Sedan ; iiitd they ohow^ 
it alimidauciy m the monthu following tlio couduoion 
of peace by the mode m which they xeceivcd^tbo troo|Mi 
comibg back Drcmi France oa friends reiurnmg homo, not as 
VnUitaiy heroes. It also, we think, shows a nusundorstandiiig 
of Continental alBurs to trast this meeting of tto EmrEKoesas 
having no probable influence in the uamteoaneo ot the peace 
o(B!ar 0 peu It is not tliat the KursnoRs are likely tjkoonceri 
any iMMurak which will make war impossible- It is tho 
outwald anA vieible sign of tbidr meeting that tends to meserve 
peace* From what quarter does war threaten in Europe 7 
EVom three quaners; from the|lesire of revenge in Knmee, 
ftom theieitlemnees thel)anumnpopidaai 0 DSp«Ddfipomth^ 
intrigues cl the Uhnottontanea ^Thc meeung cd theJEtoKnaas 
hK# f0MM manifyo in the sense that it (juietly predauxis 
wt Pnmee is not ttur the prseent (o be miooura^ in ite 
^ deem lar rowm by an Austrian or Hnaiian alUAcei that 
Atutefat md mUrnh prefer that Oanuhhua pjMtoitM 

is srs'-rSa 

W tbmim or AWOTh Lot uo aupptaa tkat tM «Oitira|W 
m. Sm midab bNi iMqj^ed.luid ytakou plao«— tbot di|> 
dfiiallttk, jWM penartced In hia imotmun nol 
» jpKjg^ ’Aurt t)m Gu« iMd held «lo«Kr 
oad fdappiag of hoods thet* 
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nnuipi, wagmuHSHim, 







^mpaUiy, are not of eternal (broA We may quaru4 . 
day with the Auiericausi or, to the langul|B ffMtNnr 

probabitity, thdy may day to qiuml mih ui^ 

alUiough we have pow put bnmolvea on )he buH yMriUti 
.footing witli them, and shett sodn perhapi have to pey a good 
round sum for the restoratkiu of their opinioiii Bot no 
Dne 'can say that for the creatures of ^ day of 

quarrels and new starts x^ friOadshlp are vaixieim Auft 
it so iis|^ns that >the eausee ,of possihlo timr in |{fmco|iOr 
are, so lar as can to seen nt preseUti pecuUei^ of % kind 
which can bo made immodiale or distant aOcOiuing io ilia 
ilisUes of <thc diflcraht great Foyers dt the Centre and Ihe 
East, if Unssia 4hod to encourage France, to patrouise bar, 
tp show spbcifi attenUeilktO bst Gptoninsntyritn dHiabd 
}tritogdi ta wriba up eeeiythhig Fmicb^ Ihe itgUaiion and 
tmcaslflesB 'Of Fi^co would to ektromet bopee wou^ilba 
foimcd of a speedy revsufp, sad Uie Ij^^ine itould b# once 
more talked of as a natural bouadai^. If Russia does not 
jne.m to stir up Franco, and 4ii>os not wiih to coamromlse 
bctselC by the foreslmdowmg^of a FfeUch attUnee, it is the 
greatest possible kindness jtoFraneg to lat this be known, and 
tlio pidscnoo of tho CzAU at Berlin is a means of making it 
known iur luoro cffoctuolitoii a hundred despotches or offimal 
statal|j^iita There dro tliousimds of restless sjjirlu in Ihe 
provinodu uT Austria or on her tordurs iliat only want a signal 
from Kusfem to rush mto smbtion, revolt, or war, and the 
aiwurAUcc given by tlio mooting of tho C^ar wuh tho £m- 
{x.ror of AuvTftiA that KuMiia does not want them to UloVe^ 
IS the host i>ossiblu means of iiitiinating tho prespto 
views of tlio Court of ht. I’otorsburg. Southern Germany 
is agituM by the Uhnuiiontanc Struggle, and ttbuudaot 
dyitngucs are on hoi to bring about a disrupUoii oT the 
Gorman Empire by fonicntiDg religious diaaeusions* The 
King of Bavaiua has ov|m attempt to form a distinctly 
Ullrafoontano Ministry It is true that his endcavcure ^ 
not as jM^usooni likely to be very successful | end if it is Irue 
tto the sooact of hi| c^ngu uf views is to oe found hi the 
iwllatuin «wittl wbith bo viewed tlie cflthusiAiitiQ re(^ptiott 
gtved by hiajji^bjocU j|l6 the Crown rrmca of Fav^u, the 
real ton^vg^cf &iv^irm is tolerably well assured, the 
upbolimi th^jprmau Empire hatd not much rdm for 
discluSK^^M k^pUsAusina on whom Bavaria must rely ii 
jthe vefttnea q;threA*witli Germany, and as it is in Austria 
that Uid Utej^qgtoe ibaderi hope to And the lauds o£ iikdr 
movementk^fc le'Of t\6 sligm sigudieancie that the Emperor of 
Austria, who for vests Lhs hold aloot from Berlin, chouses 
as the moment oi bis flm visit the exact period when Pruiisui,^ 
in alliance wiUi Italy, haa challenged Uomc to Hu its worst, and 
has issamed tho honAMp ilie forces m Europe lliat arc 
prepared to do flattie with the Papai^. 

Critics must cnticq^e, axui as tbe great Prussian Ministar ia 
dbw aupfNMied to be at tlie bottom oi every thing that goea on 
W Etoope, a stream oi light criUciaxn has been recently pemred 
WmJmn^ Biswarcx. It is unpleasant to think that any ono 
ii dliformly sticdessfnj, imd eSostyi bas» totfkinaddttf show 
.diet thil^iBtoting of iha fiuranoas ia really a defoat^^^ 
Gennaflfllb^jpL^ Ileiaom supposed by imagimitivo 

f Viem^td Hr\ formed a deep sobaniaforimfondflsv 
<wHh jtomar aw then tapuoE remd, separate 
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htModisii the morrow, 
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flcliomcs we know nothing, and boliero, if pd«dble^ lea. That 
tho meeting of tlm Euri^KOius ii doomed to be a failure, and 
that tho Ikiluro will be due to Prince BieiiAiiC&^s not posaciwing 
that calmnca and caeinoas of temperament which ia happily 
the portion of English )inixnalisto,ttre aaramptione euiii*ely 
rating on the goneral coneeption entertained of Uie pur[x>8ee 
of tho meeting. If tho main puifose of the meeting is simply 
that tho Kmpehous Khali moot, and tboroby give a general but 
significant intimation that thoy do not wish the disturbing 
ibrccA tliey could set in motion to operate, there is every pro* 
bability that tlio object of tho meeting will bo obtained, uud 
Princo Bmuancit will at loaat havo tho eatiofaction of having 
allayed an uneusinoa Aat might have interfered eoriomily 
with the progroa of that proiqierity which Germany ie begin- 
ning to enjoy. If it is euppomd mat at the meeting the moat 
irriUiting and dolicnto queations that could ho ruiacd between 
tlio ihreo Powere will be raieod, diecuaed inodetail, and an 
attempt made to sotfclo them, no doubt a mooting that began 
with eunehino might easily ond in storm. It is not to he sup- 
posed that tlie £iiri:natts will meet, and still lem that Princo 
GoftTCiisxoKP, if he ootnes to Berlin, Prince jiisMAitcK, and 
Count AMDHAsm' will bo placed in olose communication, without 
aome political disoussion going on. There will be an inter- 
ohange of views, but in all probability there will be no mom. 
If Kussia and Austria wisli for the proeont to be on fViendly 
eerms, it will he easy to convey tlie reciprocal aesurnneo of 
a good undbrotanding, and it would Ixi Iboliaii to endanger 
ehis good ondonitanding iit the outset by exacting spocifio un- 
'4ertwtti)gs that the Cscchs shall not bo stirred up in Bohemia, 
or tltat tho diseontsiit of Kustiso Poland shidl not be fomented 
hrom Goliuia, Prinoe Bismaack and Count Amlhiassv can 
oonier on tho general relations of the Churok to tho civil 
power, and on tho fortoiiea of exiled Jesuits, without the former 
giving any indication of his Uacf^iavellian schemet, or 
tho kttor entering into sngagementa which the inHuonoe 
of the olerioal party in Austria would moke it impossibk 
for him to oorry out. Tho representatives of all tlioso Powem 
may casta gUiioe at Tttfkoyt and at the dangers likoiy to ariso 
on the one hand from die arming of the neighlMmringOhriHtion 
Mpulntions, and on the other from the possible consequences of 
ttio intended ohange in die order of eucoossion to the Twrkidi 
throne, widmut joining in dm everlasting battle of the t/hurches, 
or fighting over the quarrels of Pasriaroha. In short, if the 
meeting la intended to signify a general disapprobation of the 
ohampioni of discontent, imd to afford an oppouunity of friendly 
conferoucQ, it promisee to elTcct its object, if it were converted 
into an opportuufty of aottUng or trying to settle vexatious 
M details of policy, it would probably end in a coliapee ; but 
™ until Princo BisiiAiiCK ims ootually modo dio mistake of giving 
it a chanxotor which would stamp it with failure, bo deserves 
to have credit given him for knowing what lio is about, and 
to have it mtpjioeed Umt, wiUi nu excellent game to play, ho 
will not insist on playing a very bad one. 


IIAILWAY PBOSl^CTa 

N KABLY all tiio half-yearly meetings of Ikilwiy Com- 
panies have passed off in the midst of gonetul and well- 
foundoii satisfiictiun. The attmudouta on suoh ocoeefone are 
4)Oin{>arAtivoly low, except whon depiUHsion or disaster suggests 
fomonstmnoo luid inquiry. Judicious men of business are 
seldom inclineil to waste weir time in listening to stutetnenta 
whioh they can road at their lebure, nor is it d»eir habit to 
disottes matters cd' buoinoss in public. If misfortutto is im- 
pending, it is bettor to sell slioros before an antioipoted fidl 
than to foreCttJl and probably accelerate the mitfortuiiQ. The 
non-official speakers at railway meetings ore generidly either 
peieons who are anxious for opportunities cU heating 
own voices^ or advociites of oroioheta such os the uiriform 
expediency of olosiug the capital account. On recent oooah 
oionB diey have tor tlie most port jadiotoo^y eo&tittited 
thcinselvee with cmnpUmentaiy pliroies oddreased to 
Directors; and some m them peihaps have discovered that 
it iH rather advautageoiis than otherwise to dslvest 
in profitable undl^bikings. Ko Board has hod better reoaoti 
for f^niplscenoy than that of the Qieoi Vlfestsm, wlii<^ hat 
within live years advanoed fosos a m^tioa In whieh 
Mknmoo dividends wpre paid hf doforted warmuts IS a 
ttddend on ordinary stock of s| per eeiiK|» Ih^time fd 
numerous wfosum were in the hifoit of lemonl- 
Itgm ^ heavy fixed chai^ tffifoh wmw suppoeed 
wmipormbU weight on tfot mowrcee ot* the 
illd iti' seemed ahneet uietaa to oMilaiif that he 
imfomeing properly ihfo desiimbie to htm 


as few partners os possible in tire increasing prohto. The 
large dividends of some of the Erench railways are corned 
on a small portion of tlie entire capital ; as much as ninety 
per coat, of tho whole amount having in some instances been 
raised in the form of bonds or mohgageo. The 
debt of English Koilwi^ Comimaiea is, according to s^ yctice 
which has the force w law, limited by tho s^ial^Xcts to 
one-third of the slmre capital ; but Companies which havo 
formerly [mid only enmll dividends have in almost all cases 
been obliged to raise capital by tho issue of preibrence tlmres. 
Tbs Great Wontem ordinary stock fomis only about u 
tliird of the total amount ; and consequently every pound of 
additional net profit, aflor the fi.xcd charges have covered, 
is multiplied by three before it reaches the pockets of tho pro- 
piriotors. The abandonment of the brood gax}ge on nil parts 
of tho systotn, except between London and Bristol, has re- 
moved the principal impediment to the success of the Grout 
Western Hallway. When railways were first esuiblislicd tlie 
8-fuot gauge was in many respecta proferaldu to the width of 
4 feet ^ iuciicK, which had been adopted for no better reason 
than tlutt it was tho gauge of tho old mail-coaches. Improve- 
monls in boilers and machinery have since made the narrow- 
gauge exigine ns puwenfol os tho broad-gatigo engine of thirty 
yean ago; but with fml traiuloads ffie working ex|^nses on 
tiio broad gauge would still be smolior tliah ou the ordinary 
linos. T'be fatal objection to the plan was that, os dm rival 
system hud got the start, the Great Western lines won isohiu^d 
for puxpoaos of exchange of goods or loinurals. Even in 
Souffi Wales tho greater numW of coal lines havo been miido 
on the narrow gauge ; and consequently they could not for 
proctioal purposes communicate with the Great Wesutw. Tho 
change of gauge was efiboted ftom Dideot to Milford Haven 
early in the present year in tlio coarse of two or tliree weeks, 
and without even a temporary iniermption of ike tmffic. Tho 
oompletoneSs of fudway organisation woe never mure remark- 
ably illustrafod. Them can be little doubt tliat in a short 
time tlie Great Western Company will arrange with the Bristol 
and Exeter and the South Devon the disoottlinuauco of* a 
systom which involves die maintenance and refiowal uf two 
(lifierent estabhslimcntai of roliixtg stook. 

Tho Chairmen of Companies Imve for iho most pen mid 
little of tiie reconiniendHtiotis of tlie Select Comwiittee un 
Amalgantation. The London and North-Western and the 
Lancashire and Torkshiro Companies have anticipated tlie 
decision of rarliainent by acting on their ogreoincnt, and 
even by throwing tlie eaxnings into o common puiHe, mid 
dividing tlio profits according to a calcalntcd px^i^rtion. 
llio conlintiancu of the practice depends on tlio uxJnimous 
acquioscenco of tiie sharehulderB of both Companies, as 
any owner of stock to tho Biiiallest amount Xnight by legal 
proceedings rco{}en tlie accounts if he thought that his 
proportion of dividend wos insnfficiont. lu this, os in all 
similar cnscs, pn>s()crity sanctions legal irregularity; and 
contented shurehoidors in dtlier Company aro not certain 
tiiat tliey would gain anything by aisputing the acta of 
the Board. Experience shows that sooner or later voluntary 
agreements to divide profits are dxisolTed either by the 
oppositipn of* shareboiderB or by some dissension between 
the railroads; yet tho possibility of non-omxipulsory amal* 
gomatiun is one of the elements of the question whifoh will 
probably in the next Session be submitted to PaHiament. 
A singular comment on the most definite recommendatron of 
the Committee is fumt^oA by on anBOuncement wbtdt im- 
peored in die pajiers on Monday lust It is stated that the 
Bridgewater (knals belonging to Lord SbL^mxhR hove beem 
sold to Mr. Patce, Chairman of the Midtoil Oompant, and to 
Sir Enw^tto Wathik, Chutnuan of tlie alancliester, Bheffifdd, 
and lADcolnsbire Company. It n of course ^^ctoifale that the 
psinjMisers may have eugs^ ifi a private epeeuktion ; htn it 
Ik generally understood that JKmlwiiy Directs and Ch^soieiri 
act in shuUor maitors as trustoes for kheir Oompanlas. The 
Bxidgewaier Cstiats tmvafae te ffiatrict whxeli ie 
odoupied by ihe London and llertli-Westorn and lemenib 
and Yorkshire ttailwayo^ and if tfiey dkonld ffi|ttiato dm knMde 
td rival Companies ffioy will probBild|r k/troMsrf an iOti^to 
ewa^NaiiMSi. Ou ffie assumption Ant tfot 
topnvafo otnrars or to an inda p en le ne Cotopanyi, to 
Utiu beweotod sn toeir mkstion to An nel^beim^ 
lAano dtetitoiatfon ptofoipe havo baan MmAM 
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, ** "•** thK». w)vM((M of jnM* i th«p twiiiUi)lii w«« i 

» jiroAtiibl^ as it saoms to U vodoabisdly ^i^tabta^ DIJ^ tiM (S»a Wsaos 
• v^wL^junkm am ouynMod a# to tha ecmomioal wsirft of by ika bU ^Iha Bm 
^ mII wbioh ban lotaly bsou afforded to trsiusadoiM larioaite 


tbud^m {tsswna^sr ttttQSo. TUo total awabor of pimotiam 
tm of <mm inutmad nme tban tbo gtona tao^pk 

imd tha saGODd-oIaas tiaffia Has o^ttirally ditiuaUhad. TH«r» 


An i|iA> KtKittAAA nf iQM aiut' osuk iTBSiusa lias ntHnWT r 

bj^ tlM U of tfM Stt|iiM» iiv 4 VA'to iMlthat^ooniddiH^ A* . 
traitto&doiu {orioo Ao iMO pm w ^ advwta^ltt, duim it ao^*^ 
AUig itMtooMiA in iwdtiiit tbo aAnloomiiy im oooMjqo of. 
doUbonift II VnoM bonotf hod not tttaq|»tpi lb* 

nil« of MAiKJUWM IU.| if it IumI boon impooed on bor byo 


is but ou# opioloa awoog Uireciors aod shoioHoldors m to ths { fbrsign oAomy, of avan by tbssocidoatal triumph of adknasutio 
Hsi^oass of tlui (H>v«ruiaMnt iu Iwyiog oa tHirii^oloss iiisl | faution, tho casm would Hava baau di0«ir«att Tha uati.au 
traios iha paaiaaiE^v duty froiw wHuih Pajrlifvttianuuy traioa ini^ht tben Hava opouly waloamad tis daUvarsuoai^ baQauaa^ 
are Isgaily loemps. Unk'ss raliaf is ^ivout it wtU ovidoutiy wHsisver oauso for mouriunig tho suibititigt it luvblvad had 
be to odd ilia duty to die fare j aiul it wmy bo loft bobiiid thorn^ it would have had itathiug to xapsitt of qu 

mambarod that a tas ou ouo kind of lt>ooau>uoit ouly is utterly its owu acoouut* But the H a w tul Smptve was not tna 


eithor of a foreiji^u auomy or of a domastio ikotiou; It was, the 


in the following yaaw. WhUa othor Comi^nuics luivo been tijour own avarwe. The factors wlueh iwotluwi i% were tho 
gradnally aamiug larger and larger diviJeud^, the im^ome of domooratlo worship of namois and liw oousurvsfive wordiitv 
Uu) Metropolitan shareholders hmi ialUui Irom sovcn or six per inaterial interests, Uepubltcau aatraviuptnce generutoi 
uenc «e a nominal amount, which, according): to tho statemenU Conservative terror, and Conservative terror suggested that to 
of tho ClWrinan, had not been fairly eoinoti. it is unposslhle BtUToudor liberty was easier JUld more proiiiabls than to mh* 
wot to auspoct that the earlier dividouds wore iiwpro^ierly do- him and guide it, The roaotiou that followed upon the news 
claredi inasmuch as tlio tralKc of tlie line has sUiudily iuijuuvtiii, ♦Sedan w^u not a delivemneo but a refMUtauoo, and OVeU 
while there 1 ms bceu iw> t'Xcoptiuiial iuertast^ of «a|JcnHoa Tho **** rrj>vHi(an(Je it was not ot tim uohlest kind* ft Whs the 
reported delUcatiwia of an odicer of tha Company appear to conviction that the Kmpiro had not paid, that the French psofito 
have been trilling iu wmouat, and to have had iiotliing to do fi>4iedoiu and never poeketod tJio purfibaso<t 

with the recent coilnpae. The iiecli^:mico aud mia- »Hmey, that tho bargain bad proved to bo one-sided, tbot 

calcultttimi of tho Directors »ocm to Ijuvu hud more serious j sovereign they hud cbesiMi, though bo had beou ICiujl 

romilis. To iMimmont holdewi of hUu'k it nmy hitvo inattored i ^tork to hm own subjcctii, had rcniaiuod King Iiog to ibf» 
littlo whether oxot^osive dividends wore daUarod when tho cnoudos of France, that sent tho NapoUamio dynasty into 
funds of tho Com[>any ought rather to have boon applied to cade. There is no umttor for foaeting in thie^ Thoro is 
the disohargo of liabuitios. In all such etuHts tho iiiain sulleroni indeed for solid satisfaction tjuit the «yos of X^euoh<* 

aro purolmsers who havo boon deluded l»y a market price opened even at such terribly cost to them- 

baaed on o division of iiuagbwy pioliUi* It soonu that largo But this mtiHlaction is ho mixed up witii iho 

amounts jii‘0 slid duo for legal anil onginccring expeusos; and t^-'CollccUvm ul tho wilful Mindm.'fw which mails such an 
of courso the burden will fall on the actual sbarohvldors- Tho inligUtomncift nocossHry, that it ought to b« attended as much 


distress whicli is caused to tho jamrer classes ol investors by* shunto aa by rejoicuig. M. Tiitcits has too artaigned 
the discontiauanco or reduction of an incoiuo on which they his countrymen lor tho sijpinoncsi or tho counplucoucy with 
luui reckoned cun scarcely be oslanutod by \v<!ulthy speou- 'vhioh they uia tpud tho Knpirc not to feel rtowo scorn for 
knots in stocks ami elmrcH, The Mctr<»j»iditiin Ibdlwny, not- i>6ruhiKtw Uioy now show to dauco over their hUlsu idol m 
wuhstouding iU eiiormoUi^ iriltic, in bui‘jc<Kt to the rliswdvauuige often n« an occasion prosonta itnelf. 

of excessive cost of conKUuciion, ami to competition wliich M. Gamjji.ita, in want apparenlly of a pood plea for not 
compels it to charge low pasijengcr fares. In teo«i<f placos its uttondinp any oi thu proposed baiajuofM, hau dev jM-d iho tboory 
Iraftic is Uiretttoued by iramwiUM, and convoy that the i 2nd of S<;]> total lor, 179s, rather tiiiin lln* 41I1 of .Sop- 

laigo numbera of jiaawmgers, A w-rious k>$t> to tho Motoxipu- mmbyr, iHyo, in tho bininlaY ol Urn French licpuhlic. How 
liuin Mailway, and a groat pniuu; imunvcjocnce, ha^ been lar ha w ripht us to tha former duUi iuuh:> d^>paiHl on tho 
v.au%id by the uon-couiptction ot i-ic; unn r cuchj <d ruilways, dogruo in whnJi the prowemt Kcpublic is aivaiVh'Ul with tiio 
and by tlm cou:-ic?]uciit break betv. .. n the Mansion iiousa and - Uwpublic of ihc lost oeutnry. WWn the bn;$miiiiig nnd tho 
MooignUi ♦'^tre',‘‘t. Ino rcsiuk ui that (he Di;iir*ct Ihulway, end of tlm CioVcrniinmt s^il up in 179a are tukua into ao- 
which would, il tho original plan had been carried oui, have count, tlio horrors autid which it hod ita oripin, tho ties- 
fed tho ^lotioi-olimu liiUMtoW imr.ay coiujcma with it be- ^xitinm laifuro which it Uuaily prostraWd iUadf, it isdUBcult 
twoan the City and tho WcHtern swbnrbi*. Tim ex^vmplo of m compnhund M. U.\M«ii;TTA’s desixa to mi.\ up tho Uepub v 
other Com^uniicH suggcHU the lHj|a3 that ihc Miatru|Kdiuui ('om- lie of which ho looks ibrward to being tho head with the 
pwiy muy hurvaftei: produce lo its owner, :ut well as cloudy «lofi«H of oighty veurB Ixick. Tlio ixjnuwietit iu- 

acconunodation to tits iiiliabiiaiits of but for tho : iluonucs of iho Frouoh iiovolution aro n(it to bs iookwi 

presoxit the prospects ol tho sharcholdur-s riic not l)rilliaut. lor in tho political instituliuiis which it founded. Tim 


M. Gamiu.ita, in want appnrnnlly of a pood ploa for not 
attending any oi the proposed bamjuefM, hai 4 df'\ jM-d iho theory 
that the 2 2nd of Scpietalior, 179s, r«tki»r Uian iln* 41I1 of .Sep- 
lembyr, 1^70, is tho birtinliy ol Urn French lic public. How 
lar ha m up lit iw to tha former dale iuuh:. X psud on thoi 
dogroo in whnJi prowtaa Kcpublic is idvinvi/ ul with too 


uiui, uiv iwuiway, oiitt ol Uio uovcrnii«mi sol up in 179a are tukua iuto oo- 

which would, il the origiual plan had boon carried out, have count, tlio horrors autid which it hud im oripin, tho dcs- 

fed tho ^lotioi-olitan liiKMiow imr.^y coiujctoa with it bo- ^xitinin Iniforo which it Uually prostraWd iUadf, it isdUBcult 
twoan the City and tho WcHtern swburbi*. Tim cx^vmplo of m compnhuad M. G.\m«rtta’s dcsixa to mi.\ up th« Uopub v 
other Com^umicH auggcHU the Lhj|^ that ihc MotrofKdiuui ('om- lie of which .hu looks forward to being tho head with the 

puny nwy hurvaftei: produco pr«.tit, lo its owner, :ut well as cloudy gloriwa of oighty veurB Ixick. Tlio ixjnuwietit iu- 

acconmiodatioii to tits iiiliabiiants of LojuIou; but for tho lluonucs of tho Frouoh iiovolution aro uot to bs fookwi 
presoxit the prospects ol the sharcholdur-s «'ii'c not l)rilliaut. lor ia tho political instituliuAS which it fouiideds The 

_ history of their own country yfolds Freuvh U^publioans 

htlfo hue warnuig, la so far, however, sji he objotas to too 

THE FOURTH OF SldTl- MnEU Foui^of Hup^nber, 1870, Ijuing ch«B«u na m muvwmry, 

T op , ■ W' <»*»iiiriT 48 iU)willingu(tBB IB iutolligiblc cuouglt. Tbut 

Kepublio ot M, Tiuo^ mia this advantagfi ova? somo day has agrm of tho chamutarisucs which ought tu mark such 
^ tUo (lovammentB which 'have preceded It, U»t it cun it date. The procluinatlon wbb the work of 11 ehuniie crowd • 
forbid politiwd baixiuetB without giving occiiMon to revolution, tho menibor, of the Frovislouid tlovonniwnt were the iwi! 
or even to riot. Pitflmpe w« iduill not bo fnr wrong in aottiiig who hapi»cncd at tho rnumont to bo duputiuM for Fari,. la a 
dowatim r UKSiniKAr S objoctiou to cclsbraling Um Fourtli of M^asCr too, the Fooiiii of toiptorub#r was tha birthday of tho 
September hv u dinner to motive# ol’ uwtM rather tfaim of <.^Bmiie eijuiilly with the lUpubho. The men who wol- 
piriicy. No doabt aoian impimtent Uiing* would liavo Iwa cotue<l the Jetter with inmtio ecdiwuuioii* were ready to 
BBid, aiM it is even puiaibla that M. Tuitts miglit havo b^eu overthrow it a numtli or two later, and octmdJy did beet 
pluoed m the inoonvenieot predicunwnt of liaving to- adopt w to overthrow it uU month, later. FuUucolJy awsukimf, t»jo 


dtiavof BOme Deadlctwly deouvo Banertion that in Fiao^ u 
rdaewfaere, a Kapublic la a Republic. Hut agaioic thi* i« to be 
aet A« fiiAtlfaat any idh^y of rejoicing at tlie IhU of a Ibfaier 
GuvannMSkSt luorn <ar kw of a oomjdunent to the Goearn- 


coined the iatUtf with ifsutio acciiuitaMmis woro ready to 
ovvrthruw it a mcmtii or two Utor, and actuidiy did their boot 
to mrertoxow it uU months lotor. Fulitioiliy Kptsuking, i^yp 
is only a negative ma. It will bo known ber^aftor by what 
it depfisod, not by what it sat up. It is only mudsadiiig to 
imply" that this oar any oUtor dato can supply W-ml 
otarting lur too French itrimblic. If that i# 


^ *afcW ^ TUo mac of too a^vaacod [ to \y^m p^nnancut Oovonunent of Friwfofu, ft toast ho 

JtPlg y?^ ift nrs^t lA to asmitoEc toeiotolviw as ftr % distocftttng itsolf from too liopublfos tim havo wMiod in 
Tto«i(Sysmd tooojjU ihc Commiiaftu arc iWw borakdoixv by buildiwg up too di^toWmMil fiibxft ou 
au exc«^ to toft at w bjAly uftpi^hahfo iftft attjLap- a very difsxiwit hsao, and comphtoao tow supaismutow m a 
preci^ autobw of to«to wo#d ba^ rtm the tftk imikiiig very difierant style. There Pmm to beifovo tost M. 

A fttil^UVA UMlMklmflCMI. ^nTrf.W th ttMtiW tfiJmre-iWir #(1 rtirnfini .rv ^4. ^ \ ^ m ^ 


« puuie Wttb » UmAe iiWr«Bs, tbetoip*«, the 

gt^i tllteaeilemill^ lujiire boim mede to ant 

DO it. numituiUy haU to ocbbnitc 

tfaf IU SepiMiibet iSyo, dm wouM 

A^jr So boiMSt of m itup^biki wUiA 


GMiMjiRA tfainwigtily uppcechMi, bntiit of thia. Rot the 
I^O id unwell oi^ 1,^ yith m> omy 

of m <i«iinito«Mn luw tedllal MiUtdtim Ow Rspublic tiiut 

in tbemiuedirjK;- 

eo^ ^maaot AwM tlMKMiftww Itamblie huB i, the wont 
eCioaait^.iirUft iUtoMSlDB^ which bav® baen isiad 
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vtxi found wan^g, Hye i^ttempt to deduea an iinagiiiiiry 
pedigree from one to the other would be e aorbue pmitical 
blunder if it were anything more than o^eee of pbraee-makiug. 

AVhile Bepublioaxu have been talking about celebrating the* 
Fourth of September, another political party hat been making 
^ prmration for turning to aceount lin aanivenary of a very 
diSerent kind. The devoteoe who are thronging the roada 
to Saleito might oare but little if lell to themeelvee about this 
or that form of government But the clergy who orgautre 
and direot the pil^image take care that thia iiidlifereoce ehall 
not long continue undisturbe<L It would be difficult probably 
to define precisely where devotion to the Popk ends and devo- 
tion to tlio Count of CiiAMOOiiD begins ; but there seems to be 
a Legitimist character thrown over the whole inovoment, and a 
persistent determination to mix up the idea of national glory 
with the ideas of a religious revival and a Bouriion rostoratiou. 
Processional hymns and fervid sermons are no bad engines for 
the diffusion of political excitoinent, and by all accounts they 
will be in active use in Dauphind throughout the present 
month. Tho clergy ^ho play this part aro in most cases 
qulto guiltless any ongrosaiug political enthusiasm. In 
himself the Count of CuAMnorcD is no more to thorn than the 
Count of Paris or M. Tiiikhs. Their adJicrence to tho 
Legitimist cause is oxpklned by tho iact that tho temporal 
power of the Pops is in a cortnin sense bound up with 
It. They would probably find that success brought disap- 
pointment with it, and that if the Count of CiiAMnoito woro 
seated on thb throne of France to-morrow, tho whito flag 
would be no nearer tho gates of ICome than the tricolour is 
now. But at all events tho Legitimists are tho only party 
who oven pretend that they will do anything for the Popjc, 
and a doimlful chance is better than no chance at all. For 
the present, thurefure, tho sympathies of tho Ultramontane 
section of the French clergy are Legitimist, iust as in 1849 
they woro Bepublioan, and a few years later Boriapartist. it 
is one of tlio worst consoquenqes of the exaggerated value 
which the present Pope sets, and bus taught others to set, on tho 
maintenance of his position as a temporal sovereign, that in 
every Catholic cotmtry tlio most nctihe section of tho clergy 
are accustomed to detormino their liuo in homo T^olitics by 
purely fbreigu oonsidoratious. 


HOME POLITICa 


TjlVEN iua time of political quiet and at tho dullest seas^m 
Jli of the year thoro are sure in a country of so much poll- 
fegl activity as England to be some questions kept alive and 
urged by the more foroo of circumstances nearer to a solution. 
Everything seems now as tranquil as possible, and candidatoa 
and chairmen are thought to be exceptionally lucky if they 
ean put on the appearance of having something to say. »Siill 
politics cannot be forced into the background, and two subjects 
of paramount importance are every day asserting tlieir claim 
ou public attention. These are tho working of the Ballot 
Bill, and the immodiate future of tho various classes interested 
in the cultivation of the soil. It is quite true that tho mention 
of the landed intorosts immodiatoly calls up tho memory of 
the agricultural strikes that have been going on with varied 
fortunes for some months; and it is obvious that tlio strike of 
fitm-labouren is only one of many strikes framed on tho 
same principles and raising tho same issues. But the strikes 
of other labourers have no immodiate connexion witli politics, 
or, if they have any, the problem tliey suggest is mainly tho 
same as that of the w'orking of the Ballot Bill. As this Bill 
may not improbably diminish general political interest, and 
deaden the feelings which have hitherto formed the motive 
power of the tWo great political parties, it may increase tho 
lemporaxy importanoe of every special form of agitation, 
and workmen may view an election chieffy m a means of gain- 
ing an economic end, just as different fimatioa swoop down on 
vacant constituencies to push their narrow views about Con- 
tagious DiaoaaesOT the Permissive Liquor Bill. But in the main 
the strikes of trade workmen aro not at present a/e^uroe of 
political capital to either party. The interest they excite is 
very great and very legitimate, and a writer in -J^raser with 
&e weU-known initials of R. G/’ suggests t^ any 
, a weU-^notmeted strike might starve London ; to 

i etMOgelie eontemporary replies that in such a case 
the unhappy Mr. Bhuce would be to utder bread 
M MU pm m be suppliwl at the point of the ba^- 
Vil|b '|Uu^ mors interesting to ua tn oonsider 
— ehsnhs of finding ownItss 
sitthmi m wpioatafts ijm 
^ ur > IgUDider ever tlm 





E lexities suggested jdik ye(ati<ms of. hmdlotds, fiMtars, sod 

iboureis. But when we dre talking ef politios. we must 
keep to thin£^ that are obviously connected with the acdoa of 
polideal parties, and Cmdihg strikes are not ^ 
things. Mr. Frederic Baobisoh baa suddenly ap0 
For^ghtlff SB the prophet and poet of capiealists, < 
aU im-oporative nostrums, and arguing that the solution of nQ, 
difficulties between employers and artisans is to be ffinud in^ 
the system of keeping machineir going for sixteen hours a 
day, with two relays of men, each working eight hours. This 
may or may not be a sound suggestiont but nothing like a 
party struggle is connected with it. At Preston the Oonser- 
vatlve candidate socmed inclined to make himself popular by 
advocating a compulsory eight hours system. But a wiser 
friend, tho sitting Conservative member, explained that this 
could never be applied to adult men, and that he was 
totally against the intorferenco of tho Logislatore with 
the contrucu of persons fitted to take core of them- 
selves; and Mr. ll0LKi:i: boiled down his views into saying 
that he only meant that women and children should not 
be allowed to wurk for more tlian eight hours, and that this 
restriction on their toil should only be imposed if it could be 
clearly shdwn that it would cause no damage to trade. This 
is surely a platform on which tlio lambs and lions of Preston 
might fie down together. Politicians of all parties might 
agree so far, and nothing could show better than the utterance 
of such a platitude that trade strikes cannot be made la 
bring grist to the Conservative any mors than to the Liberal 
mill. 

But it is quite otherwise with agricultural strikes. It is, 
indeed, as Lord Derbt showed last week, quite as easy to 
utter platitudes about them as about anything else; to say that- 
the labourers will lose as well as gain by them ; that pros|»erIty 
is often followed by reverses ; tiiat when people are well off 
they marry, and that, when pressure comes, to be married oflen 
means to be very poor. All this is perfectly true, bttt so far 
agricultural strikes are like any other strikes. Those who 
strike run a risk, and so do those who combat the strike. But 
agricultural strikes are unlike other strikes in one way, and 
tiiat is, in their close connexion with politics. They are but 
one feature of a groat change which is rapidly cooiiug over 
the labourer, tho farmer, tho landowner, and the dis- 
tribution of political i>owor. Sir John Paxikcton, in 
his very haxy way, showed in his recent speech 
that he understood thia; and it may be added that 
he was anxious that tliis great change should be effected 
under the auspices of the Consorvativo party. Every- 
thing tends to show that tho next great little of parties 
will bo fought over some of the many questions which the 
present relations of landowners, farmers, and labourers sug- 
gest. It ought to be kept in mind tiiat if tho Conservatives 
are to bo in olUcc in order to carry those schemes of semi- 
socialistic benevolence wbioh Sir JouK Pakimotdk fitvours, 
Mr. Gladstone will be out of office. Let us suppose that 
such 4 state of things now existed, and consider the points 
which aro actually being raised, or which would be raised 
directly Mr. Gladstone was leader of the Oppoaitien, and Mr. 
Disraeli was in office to dish the Gkdstonitea The land* 
iordsiiave wisely or unwisely raised the large question of local 
taxation, and it is obvious that one effect of this must be that a 
controversy will be raised between them and the urban popu- 
lation, and between them and the farmers. The fiurmers have 
b^un to ask for a tenant-right little short of that grated to 
Ireland, for leave to destroy groiuid game, and in some 
instances for the abolition of primogeniture and entail. 
The labourers ask for the .utmost money vdlue of their daily 
labour. Sir John Pakinoton accepts it all. He is mAj to 
please everybody, and he advises the landowners to give up 
frankly all that they as yet retain of a feudal positioDi and to 
view the whole matter from a commercial point of view^ The 
landowner, in short, is to be a resident xeoetver of 
asking for nothii^ more and doing noChixtf laprt thim if 
were a fundholder resident in the neighbburkooA Thm wooAd 
amount to a revdlution in the habits of nual fiffd to 

a redistribution of political power. LandKuds of Im i ffM 
Pakinqton^s way of thinking see this^ but thiKSQ 

may be ma^ to wurk not in juxiouify to the OPmmpSF 
Sir JObn Pakuiotuii advh^ that tandloid^ pomp "and 
labourers should hU wigethkr. The law 
dm Consetysshre partg^ahoaUL in hM opbdolL 
w<dcoiimihaobsw,b^iniiiam^m^^^ "" 

thit ^ Oonsimti^ 
nmntahy vrhMk 0m 
fihesdlLisiA-fihA'blMidar/^^ 




l&view. 


iMi Hm CooMTittlhrii mmft jif# jmBiM po^tr to Omo 
friMwi ih^ frodld tbuo taioni IW imitt ooutroHM tbe 
ofEootof «• BoOot }>j buAlu^j tiwM^ <Koiid% 

i|gd.lii^mQitgivoirotei Ifd^doinotda 

|B||l Mr. dbo^jr biU in oppoiitioa wlu ttv i^tl^r 

SRSkoo to do lt| or to Imto the ground opon to blm for 
it !Co ** diih ** btm tlmiiiiiit anUelputo mot oud tboir 
hinoix mnuBte tile ospeoUtTon tliot thej would not throw 
nwaj the qvportonicjr of winaing n per^ triumplL 

BugU^i labouren have been treated with much igooiant 
]ciiidne% and they are proverbially a dull» alow act of men ; 
jel have learnt, and have dared to atrike. Bngliah 
fitmeia are Tery dependent on their landlorda; they in many 
oaaee hold the umd at low renta, and they oAcn liirm ao nearly 
at a loaa that they can acarcoly afford to agitate ; yet there are 
abundant aigna that they think farming doea not under our 
proaentlawa get a fiiir chance, and the example of the labourera 
ia Bure to tell on them. Tliere is a not inoonaiderable olmnce 
that the landowners, feeling that the bolllo ia going ngniuat 
diem, might acquioaco in u change if it were ao shaped aa 
to give them the comfort of aeoing their party benefited. 
But tltia ia not nil. The Conaorvntivea, in order to 
gain and maintain power, must win Mmta in borougha and 
krgO towma. One very obvious effect of tlie Ballot will be, 
aa we have said, to make men vote or not ocoordlug as they feel 
keenly on iqiecial ftiT>jecta. In the old days voters wore kept 
tOMtW, and all that they know was that they were blue or 
ymlow, and had to vote according to their colours, in the 
course of time a new form of party organization may be esta- 
blisliod, and voters may have even less real liberty of choice 
than they \iaed to have. But in all probability the first few 
years of the Ballot will be years or party disorganization, 
when men will not think of party or of principles or of tlio 
British Bmpire, but of something that comes homo to their 
daily life and their own narrow experience. One of the 
primary subjects of interest to a poor elector will be, how to got 
enough to eat. Ho will have bread enougb, and he will bo told 
and believe that he has got his bread in spito of tiie landlords. 
But he will not have moat enougb, and for ithia bo will try 
to believe the landlords responsible. Ho willlbo told that iii 
two ways the landlords make meat dear — by feeding game on 
crops available for the use of nmn, and by provontiug tenants 
from embarking capital in cultivation to tho beat advantage. 
Thero ia just enough trutli, or show of truth, in both statoments 
to make them dangerous, and tho qualifications and explanations 
by which they ought to be accompanied are not voiy easily 
given to poor illiterato men on the point of rushing to tho 
ballot-box in order to got cheap moat. The Conservatives will 
thus, if their prosjMsets of political }K)wcr coincide in time 
with a soasoii of scarcity or commercjal deprosslon, buvo an 
additional motive for coming forward as tho real reformers of 
all that ia wrong with regard to tho land. Primogeniture aud 
entail will probably bo dropped out of Uio discussion ns 
of remote intorest, and at too intimately conuectod 
with the existonco of (ho House of Lords to bo dealt 

with by Conservatives. But it is by no means im- 
probable tliat when tho Conservatives have seriously to 

hoe the conditions under which must hold power 

under the reign of the Ballot, they will see that either they 
Hunt carry or must lot Mr. Gladstone carry measures for 
{iving tenant-right to farmora, for limiting ground game, for 
improvement of cottages, for giving the fran^iso 
10 Tund householders, and for relieving tho landowner from all 
Httvdona beyond thoao which ho would boor if ho had an equal 
ncome from any other source, apart of course from ancient 
laxatbu aulijeot to which the land came Into bis hands. It ia 
lomeeoQiibrt, however, to think that quomiona ao important 
IS theue cannot be astded wholly by tlie leadera of political 
aarttes. The Ballet, whidi wifi make prtiei leaa powerful, 
md therefore iticlined to bid more highly for support in 
mrioua qoarteiai will also allow iiee diaouaidon a better 
Auume of effecting preotioal resulta. What ia above all 
hinge deuible ia that such matters ahoald be calmly^ 
ind detibenlelly dheumod, with no prepoasemion for land- 
iwiiere w fomera or laboiim% or against them, but with a 
Mmae of the vest isauea enened, and with an axudety to faring 
^ iSDOem expeiieiioe and the utmost aoouraoy of thought and 
sagmve IS mmw <m the anlqeot of con^ 



«PAW 

P f ffie smsS fonoUsUs jet^ef emesdne will slkm 
ffi# IQsf ^ lltm n fob trail, ha esams ks olfiv lU 
inqNmt ^ is grad rad j/mniamA 


Onvemnirat Be k fsung, aUs, ltd prae^^ 
has already proven hia atleoh me nt to eomditi^raiM ram 
andhe bmogi to one of the braand tnra 
royal reoaa m Bnropa* In Ue^ late Im he 1i»a had flM 
opporiua^y of impreaaiiig on the popuhttien of aeteral pso* 
vjnosa the foot of hia exiatenoe { a^ the applauea vthMi Ms 
aaliiraUy excited byliis eacape from imminent dangeruiay 
perhaps subside into a Isating foaling of good will^ Aithongn 
fingland haa ra special klereat in the dynasty or form of 
govenunent wmoh may be established io Spain, the oompU- 
ntentaiy attendance of Admiral YaLvaaroN and hit fleet on 
King Auadeo showed excellent taste and judgment. Bvery 
nation ia for ceremonial puxpoaea repreaenm by its Govern* 
ment for the ume being ; and the oourtoaiea whicii were 
immodiataly rendered to the Kino were also addressed to 
Spain. Fleets and armies are so muoli more ornamental tlmii 
any part of the apparatus of civil life, that they naturally form 
tho most conapicuous element in all international solemnities. 
A review of aa many troo^ os can bo aaaembied ia the 
recognised entertainment ottbrod in Continental capitals to 
foreign prinoea; and enonnoua ironclad alii[)a witli broadsides 
fired by electrical batteries ore still deeniationi ot 

friendly intercourse. It ia porliapa bettor hot to inquire too 
closely into tlio peaceful attributes of implemonta of war. 
Brottdiddoa, and tho ships from which they are forg), oto ecu- 
trived for tho primary object of killing or dro^iming any 
obnoxious foreigners who may r<Muire summary treatmeut 
at sea; but if Uioy aerve tho incidental purpose of muualng 
the leisure of a friendly potentate, it ia wdl that warlike pre- 
parations should have a harmless tide. According to newa- 
rajier reports, Prince Fiindkuick Cuauucs of Prusina, during 
his recent inspection of tlie Gorman |>osUi(»na in France, 
expressed a sympatlietic interest in tho artillery experiments 
which M. TiiiEits lias boon instituting at Trouvillo. It is im- 
possible to carry furtlior the convontional civilities of uoigh- 
i>ouring nations, inasmuch as it is understood on all sides Umt 
tho bronze breechloaders which are bereafler to oonsUtuto tlie 
French artillery are principally, if not exclusively, designed for 
employment in future campaigns against tho Gcrumn armies. 
Fortunately no similar autici]>ation could have disturbed tlie 
exchange of civilities between tho King of Sixain and the 
English Admiral. No Armada is likely to attrmpt liio 
restoration of tho true faith in England, nor has any nKTchant 
captain in the Spanish Main reason to drmul tho to) thicuil fate 
of tho unhappy Jenkins. 

While the Kino has boon cultivating popularity in the 
North, tho general election has proceeded with results highly 
iiivourable to tho present Ministry, boilor Zokiulla lias, it 
may bo hoped, kept hia promise of ahstiiming from tlie 
irregular interfercnco with tho elcetioos which wns cuuimonly 
practised by his predecessors; yet, if the retuina iiro uocu- 
^tely recorded, he has secured a majority of thrcc-iuurdia of 
tho Congress against ail tho hostile factions. Aliout cjglity 
Uopublicans, with a mere sprinkling of Conservatives, uro 
opposed to u compact mass of more than throe hiimlriHl Pro- 
grossifrta or Kodiculs, who are probably upholders of tlio 
present Goveromont. Tho only defect of the vietory is that 
It looks too complete. Haoa.sta bad a largo majority in tho 
last Cortes, composed of Moderate members, with a certain 
number of Progressist seoeders. It was oasorted that tho 
former eioction Imd been unscrupulously controlled ; hut tho 
electoral institutions of 8paiu must bo aingnlarjy uusouiul if a 
Minister can roturu a Parliamentary majority in direct duiiuuco 
of public opinion. Thero would be much rooiion to regret die 
exclusion from the Cortes of Topete and Seiiaano, wjio uro 
among the most respectable, if are nut the moht popular, 
of Spanish politicians. Tho absence or paucity ol ( arJist 
members may probably bo explained by Uie lute uisurroctiou 
and Ita failure. Tbo Kepubhoans, on tho other bam|^ not- 
witbatanding their boaate of approaching iriumph, bavo 
probably exhausted their atrengtli in returning a lourth part 
of the (^Dgreai. They have undoulitedly proveii that Pmii'i 
demmolation of a iU^blio without liepuDlicaua no lonmw 
describes the state of Bpanisb opinion. UiUesa their 
are profeundly changed, the RepubUcana will employ their 
resources membarraasing the Government^ and not in attempt- 
ing to control its policy. They will eoraequently be power- 
Jm egaiast a united majority; but if tiie Uiniaterial party 
aUowa iladf to be »!it up fay intriguee and footiona, the 
Bepnblienaa mey easily beoqme formidable* 
from tlwvmioraPretradim Aim isfor the present noUilng 
to Air« The pestiaara el ]>ra Oafluki, allied with a large 
aeolira wihm mrgyt heralramt hr experienoo,aa they might 
IraiiiilraiaM Wra flif! erdinaiy foresigbt, tiiat they 
miilllM in 
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two or three of the remoter province!. The numerona prieets 
who put themselves at tlie hood of armed bands displayed at 
the same time an antique or mediieval sincerity and a hopeless 
incapacity of appreciating the couditiomi of modern war or 
peace. Since PitiAMr armed himself to defend burning Troy, 
more unsuitable and useless defenders have never rallied 
round the banner of a hopeless cause. Q?ho strain which the 
Carlist bands succeeded in applying to tlio military resources 
of the (xovemmeut would, if it had'bcon rnor^ eiFeotual, have 

£ facilitated the success of a Kepul)lican iucmrroction. The 
rents of the Boukcon dynasty are better able to calculate 
political and military chances, and tliey are not likely to 
engoffo in wanton and ostentatious defiance of law and order. 
Tlie Duke of Montfeksiek, who is the actual representative 
of the party, cominuiids no popular enthusiasm, nor would a 
Hogency conducted on behalf of a Pretender who is under 
ago be a form of government likely to attract and impress the 
general imagination. The only chance of tho Alfonsists would 
bo during the anarchy which might probably ensue from the 
overthrow of tho present Government by tho Republicans. 
An exhaustive oxporioiico of revolutions might perliaps suggest 
tho convenience o£ trying once more tho dynasty which was 
overthrown at the commoncouicnt of tlie series. The son of 
Queen Isaiilila would not, like Don Carlos, bo pledged to 
the eBtablalllb^iorit of an Uitraniuntano de^potisin, altiiougli his 
mother was one of t)»o most thoroughgoing and unscrupulous 
of devotees. As tho only remaining aitcruativo ibr a Jacobiu 
Kepublic, a lioLitnoN Monarchy might perhaps be found 
acceptable ; but tho supportors*of Don Alfouso have nothing 
to oUego against the present Kino, except tiiat ho is a foreigner ; 
and tlie Duke of Montfknbieu is a rreuchman. 

The greatest service which ZomiiiXA can render to tlie Kino 


that destroys all authority ; and experience shows 

all countries the posaesflion of power tends for tho 
biiho to proiluce a certain kind of honesty. It is not tlio 
owner of au cstute who is ready to pull down tho fences. In 
countries like Spain Kings are, on tiio average, more patriotic 
than Ministers, and Ministers than leaders of Oppe^i- 
tion or military conspirators. In loss tlian two years King 
Amadlo has been served by six or seven (^binots, some 
of tlieiu with an apparent {'arliamonlnry majority. Before 
his accession had nmiiitained himself in jKiwer from 

the TGVoJuliou to his dcatli; and consoqucmtly friends and 
i enemies Iiad bcrjonie accustomed to trust, to fear, and to obey, 
•tfo a modcrateJy permanent Ministry it will matter liWo 
Whether its profcbsed principles are Moderate or Progressist. 
Tlio CJonstitiiliou is so domocratio tliat it is impossible to 
propose any changes in a Liberal direction ; and tho business 
of a Spanish Government is not to alter institutions, but to 
inaintuin order and to pay its way. Financial diilioulties will 
give way to upright adminisimtion and to the material 
prosperity Which will inevitably result from the establishment 
of oonfideiico and prosix*nty. Tho samcT taxes in bpaiu now 
produce double the returns of thirty years ago, because 
the iiicreoso of wealth in iSpain has during tliat time been 
perhaps more rapid than in any other pint of Europe. The 
iinancial discredit whicli renders it dillicuU to discount tho 
resouioos of Spain has been exclusively caused by tho blunders 
or dishonesty of incnpablo tinanciors. Good faith at homo 
and abroad, combined with internal order, would confirm 
mii accelf^rato the economic pn^groas of tho country. ISeilor 
Kum'Goulz, now Minister of Finance, bears a fair roputa- 
tioDit (ind it is said tliist ho has already projected some 
reforms. Tho most diilicuit problem for Spanish 
statosmlon ia presented by tho chrouio disaffection ot* Cuba. 
All portieil are equally pledged to retain the colony; but 
the ent^mssuient wluoh is causod by fhe incessant de* 
numd for military reinfoscemonts weakens tho j^osition of 
every successive Ministry » Any Goveniment which should 
low or surrender the island would instantly fiill bef'^ 
the publio indignatioiii though ultimately the separation 
might perhaps be advantageous to Spain. If the Kufo 
and bis Ministers wore to succeed ia crushing or cem* 
oiliati^ i)\u Insuirgents, they would both establish a claim 
to national gratitude and de&ver thomselvos from their most 
jiieiBiug didioulty. If the rebellion smoulders ^ the 
,|i(fetisen^ of Alfokso will not fail to remind their country*, 
.ItMnk Ihet the insurrection was contomporsneoiis With we 
of i^ptember. 
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INCOM&TAX AOITATOIIS. 

D uring thirty years no long interval bee elapsed without 
tlie recurrence of a more or less active oj^^tton to 
tho Income-tax. Sir Hobkrt Peel, who liod m F**' 

recollection the repeal of the tax in 1816, neiUier expected'^ v 
wished to obtain a permanent source of revenue’ when Ke 
reiinposed it in 184a for tho purpose of reforming the figfji tt 
system. Eleven years later Gudstone undertook in 
perfect good faith to provide for the extinction of Ae Income- 
tax in 1 860 ; and his antipathy to tho Russian war was greatly 
aggravated by tho consequent inability of the GoverUmoot 
of tho day to redeem his pledge ; yet no financier has in later 
years sliown greater recklessness in increasing the hmoont 
whenever additional resources were required. In the very 
year which was to have witnessed tlie abolition of the Ux 
Mr. Gladstone raised it from ^d, to to cover the reduc- 
tions of indirect taxation under tho provisions of tho French 
Treaty, und in compensation for the proposed repeal of the 
paper duty. Tho percentage had afterwards gradually been 
reduced to 4//. in the pound when, under the virtual dicta- 
tion of Mr. (Jladsione, Mr. Diskakli and Mr. Ward IIont^ 
having no iinancial policy of their own, charged the Income- 
tax payer with tho cost of tho Abyasinirm war. In 1871 
Mr. Lowe, iu open disregard of his own avowed principles, 
e:^ortcd a similar benevolence in resontme# for tlio dofeot of 
his match-tnx and his perverse attempt to alter tho Succes- 
sion Duty. Tho relief which has been conceded in tlio pre- 
sent year will not be felt by contributors under 8vhodule D 
before tho beginning of 1873 ; and it is said that, at tho in- 
stigation of tlio Government, tho surveyors have lately caused 
much irritation by their vigilant supervision of the returns of 
income. There are consequently symptoms of a revival of 
!iuii to I VoLlPClJUsKciationa tor the repeal of the tax^. 


tho occasional reproduction"?!^ pamDkWtOfira of ponul 
commonplaces and fallacies. That the opposition to tlio tax 
is not for tho moment formidable may be inferred from the 
fato of a late motion by Mr. R. B. Shekidax, that tho 
country having declared its irreconcilable hostility and war 
to tho knife against Schedule D, no modification or rear- 
“ rangeincnt will satisfy the public.’* Tho irreconcilable hos- 
tility of tho House of Commons was represented by a count-out, 
which can only by a bold figure of 8|)Occh be described as “ war 
to the knife.” Fresaed by frequent reiteration of simple pro- 
positions in political economy, politicians in and out of Fariia- 
. mont liavo at last begun partially to understand both tho 
advantages of a certain amonnt of direct taxation, and the 
injustice und difficulty of distinguishing for fisoil purpoaea 
between one sovereign and another. All adjustments of 
wages and of profits ai-e made on the assumption that the same 
amount of muney, however wealth may bo distributed, has a 
fixed value, irrespectively of the manner iu which it may havo 
been acquired. An Income-tax of 4^. in tlio pound leaves 
195. 8d. to tlie taxpayer without affecting tho proportions of 
income enjoyed by different classes. Nevordielcss judicious 
students or practitioners of finance are inclined to avoid 
08 &r us possible any of the unpopularity which might 
result from tho strict enforcement of theoretical justice. An 
equal deduction from ail incomes leaves tho relative condition 
of rich uud poor unaltered ; but the smallest contributors are 
naturally tho most sensitive. Tho deduotions which are 
allowed to the recipients of small inoomea may accordingly^ 
regarded os a pardonable compromise. The total oar uurual 
exemption of larger inemnes on the ircelcviuit ground that 
thw are acquired in a particular manner was always inde- 
fentibio ; and it would become scandalously ic^uitons at n 
time when fixed incomes are constantly becoming less valu- 
able in comparison with earnings and profita. 

The author of a recent pomphkt on the hackneyed 
has, with an originaliu not to be found in his argumedli^ 
happily tlAnught of reprinting a pamphlet which was originally 
TODUwed ill 1816 under the ahomin^ title of itsniu; or ^ 
Ruined: At that time the resistonoe im suceesiAd, tits 
widfly-spiuad ruin or distoass whieh fidlowri die IsnimDtfrtioa oi 
the vfar oouid consequently not be attribute to ^eimtiniMton 
of the Income-tax. The Miniateni of thb day, inclnding Sir. 
TAHsrrTXBT, whose financial ymWfieations vsie 
orderi oonuultled a gAVe in pronosh^^CF^ 

die war percentMa of two shillings in die pbrnA 
BaotJohLUf Jong JdGkerwaids re c al led with oom|ibn« 
efiEimt which he ptodoosditt Hbuse of CciuflptOM^j 
tbewords of theActi which inmoesd die tax dtsp^^ 
ttmmnoe of- -die^isar^^ we 
the intMCih ‘than 
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» defent of GovmpMint wwi am 
xjmoitt xtuknowu novoi^; bui Hr» TAlt8fm«T*« proftoa^l wm 
fe}«ot«d to a majopty af thii^<to¥aiir & wquM tore fM«ii 
aaaj to mot a dozoa taxos maa mitbig which wm inofe 
jOjamaci moro li^uvioiiGi to tiad% and in avavjr flontia more oto 
flmmMihhi Ihmi a modarate tax upon Income ; but the achems 
^ the Gceemmttat had ioohided the payment of a large 
anoiml to the Sinking Fundi and Parliament judged righUy 
in ferasiiig to raiae a revenue for the unnecessary purpose of 
xadueing the National DebL Six-and*tw«nty ^oara elapsed 
hefove a wise and patriotic Minister found himself strong 
enoiigli to reverse the policy which had been adupitnl in 
iSi6. A total repeal of tto tax would now bo as tin- 
popular aa it would be unwise ; and indeed Uie agitation for 
the imposttioB of additioujil burdens on realised propeny 
Is more formidable than any demand for (he abolition 
tlie Income-tax; yet a'riters of pamphlets who ore 
cmly Anxious to procure exemption or relief for traders 
gfoucmlly think it t*xpedicnt to extend their libei'ality to 
nil the $ohcdules. In i3i6 the patriots who proposed to 
ibemsetves the alternative of resistance or ruin still olimg 
with Uieir coQteinix>rurics to the tradition of the eighteenth 
century, that property woa as Kicrod as liberty. The 
imijority which cheered Mr. llRouaiiAJi's quotation of the 
words of the Act was more deeply interest^ in rents and 
dividends than i^he prolits of trade. Tlie ptuuphlot which is 
now republiHbe^ntors into on elaborate calculation of tlio loss 
which the fundholder incurs by the tax, oven if it increases 
the saleable value of his stock. Probably few members of 
Lord C.tSTUvaxAGu's House of Comiuoos had troubled them- 
aolves with the demonstration that uniform annual |>aymenU 
equalise the tax on an iiicomo of two years* or of tliirty years* 
purchase ; but a proposal to give a bonus to bankers, brewers, 
and shopkeepers at the expense of country gentlemen would 
not Imve b^n favourably received. The most interesting 
part of the old pamphlet is a report of a debate in the Common 
Council on a proposed {Httition fur the repeal of the Income- 
tax. The sliidowy memory of half-forgotten demagogues is 
for thjs moment recalled by tlie names of Wood, WArruifAX, 
and WiiiTTLK IIaavrv ; and it is interesting to learn from 
Mr. IIauvet’s speech that Acgostu.s, ** by subjecting every 
** species of real and personal property to a permanent assess- 1 
meut, finally triumphed over the remaining liberties of hit 
** subjects.*' It would be diflicult to persuade a degenerato 
Corporation in the present day that Mr. Lowx, by means 
of lom^enoo in tlie pound, is about to triumph over the 
remaining liberties of the Queen's subjects m imitation 
of Augustus. 

Although Agitators ngoinst Schedule D never listen to tlie 
exposure of ^eir blunders by arguments which they would 
probably be inca|)able of understanding, diey will gradually 
find that tbs numerical strength which they substitute for reason 
has, by recent piblitical changes, become relatively smaller* 
The mminont {ortion of the constituenciee created by Mr. 
DfSBAXU is entirely inUifihront to a tax which nectecl 
a perceptible minority of tlie ten-pound householders. 
An the writer of the present pamphlet not unreasonably 
complaino, the highly paid artisans of iho North Kyste- 
mtwal^ evade the payment of their quota of direct uxa- 
ttou. Tim curate, the clerk, tlie Dissenting mmister, and fiio 
Widowed annuilant enjoy the privilege of paying for the 
m ec touio who is every day engaged in making the com- 
tnodiitea which' he pr^uces scarcer and dearer. Ik is there- 
fore highly improbable that the working clasaea, though they 
uki^ be rwy to join iu any clamour against existing Icgis- 
iatuMii should aahoualy oonemn themselves with the removal 
or redootion of the taxes upon the profits of traden. If 
they wete consulted they would, as Mr. Fawcktt reasonably 
appiobends, prefer the remeval of the taxes on consumption 
SO w^h alone they oontribote. The Financial Heform 
Aiseoiaiioii of Liverpool has been for many years engaged in 
mt ttw i uem s afu l attampt to fabstitme direct taxes on realized 
for Gnstoos and Excuis. It is but ftir lo admit tbit 
projaolori ^.tha sebame ako advoosta a email ebarge 
iMfii aaC/ather eamiogs; but if their pipje^ ware 
iifogils^ aa a whole, the woikmsii wo^, as at 
jkpaa^ mjmn to escapi from their share of the busdan. 

" y la^ and assail, wish W> retain aay 

efouMfoii^ MwenA the iaty of paying hoes and the rigbtW 

, moneys fotgr waUm; n a wexayotu 
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Pari^ent or by Convocation, Dr. PoaEV and Atohdeacoii ' 
Dfixiiog wall head a High Church aeoeaaion. As regards' 
Arebdoaoon Denison the assumption seems to be altogelbar 
incorrect At least all that he has pledged himself to do is to 
oak to be admitted a member of the Liberation Sooisty.** 
Wbetiier any members of the Church of England as by law 
established are now inembDrs of the Liberation Society we do 
not know, but foere is no more reason, in point of strict 
logic, why they should not be tlian there lately was why dn 
Englishman reoiignizing die autliority of the uureforaed 
Pariiament sliould not to a mombor of the Reform League. 
Archdeacon Dknison may bo exceedingly anxious to see the 
Church of England disesublished witliout having any inteutlon 
of leaving the Church winch he wishes to see thus dealt with. 
Indeed the ATchdcucon*s afrdiattou to the Liberatiou Society, 
if it over takes place, will to rather an imlioatlon that he do^ 
not mean to secede. If ho had made up his mind to leave 
I the Church of England, it would to a matter of intliflehmco 
I to him whether it wore disestablished or not* As regards Dr. 

' PusEV,it is not so easy to say whether his wordu^or do not 
imply an intention to secede. Bui before ||KDg them 
the forinor meaning, it would be well to be <|Uite sure Umt 
they will bear no odier. Dr. Pcsky's object, tt must be re^ 
metnborod, is to prc^veiit any change toiug made, and ho 
naturally uses the siremgest language which ho can employ 
without consciously ovurstating the truth. Eeclosiasticnl 
revolutions cotrimoidy leavo a loophole for tliose whose second 
tlioughts arc less trem hant than their first ; and should any 
compromise ho ariived at witli res|jOCt to the Aihiuiosiaii 
Cre^, Dr. Pushy may boo in it a ground for rettiaiDiug where 
he is without any sacrilico of consislenoy. Meanwhile it ought 
not to bo forgotten tliat thoao of the clergy who wisli both the 
Creed and its use to bo retained ImVe more reason to ooniplain 
of its alteration or excision than Uioso who wish foe Cre^ to 
to altered or omitted have to complain of its retention in its 
present form. Dr. Pubky and Archdeacon DaursoH only ask 
that they should bo allowed to carry out the contriiOt 
into whidi they entered at tlieir ordination. It may bo 
right or exjpedient that this contract should be incxlified, but 
it may fairly bo urged that those who assort tide cannot feel 
so strongly U{)an the subject us those who deny it. The 
Athanosian Creed is no worse now form it was when the Dean 
of Westminstek took orders. If he was able to accept it then, 
bo must, unless ho will cunfoss that his opinions have e)muge<l 
in the meantitne, bo ablo to accept it to-day • Dr. PustY, on 
the other hand, may plead that if tlio Attouusian Creed hod 
not occupied its present place in the Prayer-Book, he woukl 
never have become a minister of foe Church of E^und, and 
consequently cannot bo expected to roinnin one. A consciouee 
which, having all along accepted ihe Athanosian* Creed, now 
objects to to donrivod of it, is more infolligihlo than a 
conscience which, liavingall along accepted the Creed, suddenly 
ber omos too tender U) put up with it any longer. 

A writer in the I^ail Mall GazttU^ who interfircts Dr. 
Poser and Archdeacon DLMt»oN*8 doclxirations os equivalent 
to an annuuncoincut of a High ('hurch secession % the 
event of tlio Athanasian Creed toing touched, iiidH]),i;<iH 
in some speculations as to tho bearing of sucli an 
event on tho disestablishment of tlie Church of Knglimcl. 
His opinion is tliut a secession ol‘ ultra High Church- 
men would do nothing at all to weaken the Esufolishrneni, 
and that it is by no means clear that it would not strengthen 
it. iiis reasons for this conclusion are not set out, but 
Of he lays much stress on foe unpopularity of High 
Church views, and expresses grci^ doubt whether Dr. Possr 
would be followed even by so ^qsmy as several hundred 
oiergymen, it is probabfo he thinks the seoCssioo In 
quMtion would only retuov^ a small number of 
^ brands^’* and therel^ make moderate men of all parties 
•till more contented with tho Established Cbui^h thaa they 
are at present. No doubt this ia oWjmioiig llie oontio*^ 
gencies wj^h au aciuaiy calculattiig tie life <0. the Eim- 
b lfo tod Cliurrii would tove to mka into aeooiuit But tho 
writer )|eavee out of sight soma oihsv oontiimoutdei which, iu 
omr cpimoii, have a totter chum to banotioe^' Ibven if a High 
Cbamb seoesakHi were at fin* of vesj emlD dirneosions, 
i» ia by no means oleir jfoat it vnmld Jong remain so. 
Qvaniiii| that there are bt#flrir. C^urcbmon, 

Ihe^ nrewaee of eenh mna Ja the BriabJished Church 
icii a ttnul i i a soft el haaaitMtari the reomnd of whlrii wotild 
dhititf Uq to Ho 
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long n» they remain in the Eatabliobed Church their preaenoo 
nctB n« a guarantee that if any attack U made against 
High Church doctrines, it will, as a matter of prudence, be 
dirfciod against those on which the High Church party are 
most likely to be divided among themselves. But if once 
the ultia section of the party is got rid of, the modorute 
action will be brought &ce to face with their Low Church 
oppoi]Cl}ts; and if the latter have lent thoir aid to the 
Broad Church In expising the Athanasi^ .Creod, they will 
naturally expedTlheir aid in return in modifying the Bap- 
tismal Service and the Service for the Visitation of the 
Sick. it would be natural to seek compensation for 
lliosc lost in one direction by greater comprehension in other 
directions. If some men are kept out of the Established 
Church by the Damnatory Clauses, others are kept out 
by the statements in the Prayer-Book about Baptismal 
ilegonerritiou and Priestly Absolution. It is hard to 
bcliovd that if the process of change were once to 
begin it would stop i^ort at the Atluuiaaian Creed, and 
if it went further it would certainly involve matters 
which might lead to a moderate as well as to an ultra High 
Church secession. Supposing that the moderate High Church- 
men were to foresee this from the first— which is not credit- 
ing them with any extraordinary amount of wisdom — they 
might prate making common cause with the ultras at start- 
ing, indtalf of waiting till they were forced to follow or 
imitate them afterwards. The writer in the J^a// Malt Gazette 
goes on to siiy that there is one difficulty about the diaosUiblisli- 
inent of the Church of England which ought to make even 

such men as Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon Denison hesitate.” 
Tills difficulty is ** what is to be done with the property.” 
It appears to us that, so far as this consideration weighs with 
Higli Churchmen at all, it is likely to make them eager to 
hurry disestablishment ratlior tlian anxious to postpone it; 
Assutning, of coiuso, that they believe it will coma some clay. 
The debates upon tlio disestabLiahmout of the Irish Church 
brought out certain tolerably clear principles by which the 
work of disendowmont was to be regulated, it would bo 
very dlfUcult to disregard tliese principles if the disesUblish- 
inont of the Church of England followed at nil closely 
upon the disestablishment of the Church of Ireland. But if 
the two events should be separated by a vexy long interval, 
it is possible, if not probable, that the process in the second 
case would be carried out in a manner far loss favourable to 
the Disestablished Church. To put the same point in another 
form, ri High Churchman might piefor to see the Church of 
England disestablished by Mr. Gladstone rather than by Mr. 
Lowe. Or lie might think that, if discsUblislimcnt took 
now, the dcsiro to got tlio private cndowmients out of 
^lio grnsp’ of tlio State would induce all parties— us on a much 
smaller scale it did in Ireland— to lay aside their dilfercna's 
for the luoment, and to present a united front until the dis- 
established Church hud got all that was to coino to it. How 
long oven this momentary truce might be possible no ono can 
say, but it would bo an obvious advantage to all parties that 
disestablishment, if it ooiues at all, should come while it is 
still possible. 

The result of tliese refioctions is that it is extremely unsafo 
to assume cither that a High Church secession would be a 
very small ono, or that High Churchmen can be trusted, in 
cousiferation of the difficulty of disposing of Church property, 
not to make common cause with Mr. Miall. it is a further 
<piestioD, of course, to what extent a considorablo High 
Church secession, or a considerable niovoment on tlie part of 
tlio High Church party in favour of disestablishment, would 
tend to promote that end. The writer of the nrticio which 
has suggosted tbese remarks would probably say that neiUier 
incident would do much in this way. In that case bo does 
not, as it seems to us, attach sulKcient importance to the 
inij^ctus that would be given to tlio assault upon an existing 
system by tlie sudden withdrawal of ono of the chief practicud 
argiiuicnU in its fkvour. Thexoid left by a High Church se- 
cession would not be likely to m supplied by any important 
additions from without; for the Dissenting objection to the 
KtiUblished Church is rather an objection to on Established 
Church as such than an objection to the par^oular Church 
established in this country. The loss of doctrinal compre- 
hensiveness, therefore, would not be i&ade good by any coulii- 
, derablo addition in the way numerical compnwensiveness, 
and with the Aisappearanoe of that chamoterisiio would dis- 
ap|im the prhioipM reason why a partloular religious body 
•botdd .ba invested with^ immense wealth and exmuaive pri- 
vilegcp», : lit t^uld be prudent, bBfore attempting to HafaM 
t. wttbteyMl^ of the ttbrio of the BstabUaheA uiuroh, to be 
the|a^ podtioa of the eonm-itene haa\m 


THE STBIKEa 

T he builders* strike of 1872 has resulted, like the more 
desperate and embittered strike of 1859, in what is 
practically a surrender on the part of the men. Al the C||d 
of a couple of months the carpenters, who orkinatod'^f 
movcinont, have found themselves unable to hddf out any 
longer, and have thankfully accepted the terms which they 
rejected in the early days of the condict. Thc^ hove gained' 
something, it is true — an increase of wages and reduction of 
hours ; but they might have obtained those concessioDB aimoit 
at the commencement of the struggle, and the price they have 
paid for them can never be recovered. They have consianed 
thoir savings and die ftinds of thoir Union, and they have 
also the satisfaction of knowing that they have, by the losses 
inflicted on their employers, diminished the stock of capital 
which is available for building operations. The moment 
chosen for the strike was scarcely opportune, and the de- 
mands of the men betrayed their usual ignorance of com- 
niorcial Jaws. It was impossible that an increase in the coat 
of building to the amount of something like 55. a week for 
every man engaged could bo suddenly and immediately 
enforced. The rise in the expenses of living justified the 
application for an advance of wages ; but when people want 
to infike more money, they usually expect to have to do more, 
or at least not less, work in order to obtaifdjjlt. On Uie other 
hand, there are few tradesmen, wo imagine, who, being in pos- 
sesion of a commodity which is selling at a premium, ore not 
anxious to dispose of as large a quantity of it as possible while 
the market is so favourable to them. If tlie calculations of the 
carpenters os to the value of their labour had been correct, 
their natural policy would have been to make bay while the 
sun slione, and to prolong rather than reduce their hours of 
work. It was admitted, however, that the supply of labour 
was actually in excess of the demand, and that the object of the 
Union was, by restrictions as to hours, piece-work, over- time,. 

&c., to produce au artificial scarcity, and to compel tlie 
employment of three men to do two men’s work. 

It appears from the discussions which have taken place 
among Uio workmen, that tho strike was in the nature of a 
dynastic coup; it was intended to divert attention from domestic 
strife, and to confirm tho authority of tho leaders of tho 
Union. It was expected that tho members of tho Union 
would close up their ranks in the face of the common foo,. 
tlmt non- Unionists would be driven into the Society for die 
sake of x^Jief during the strike, and that other Unions would ‘ t 
heartily co-operate in an assault on tho groat enemy of labour^ 
capital. Unfortunately everything has turned out exactly the 
reverse. Tho curpeuters have been deserted by the other 
trades on whoso support they reckoned, and while non- 
Unionists have not come in, Unionists have shown a dangeroua 
tendency to go out, or at least to pursue their own interests in 
defiance of the edicts of tlio Union. The police of ** pickot- 
** ing,” or setting bullies to watch a shop from which the 
workttien have been called out on strike, with a view to in- 
timidate tlioso who continue to work there, has now been 
brought within the criminal law; and Mr. Odosb's prediction^ 
that without pickets strikes could not bo successmUy main- 
tained, has apparently received a practical confirmation. It 
is announced that ** tho Bociety men who wont in * block ^ 
during the struggle are all to be sammoned before their 
« respective lodges, and unless extenuating ciroumstonceo can 
** be shown, such as the pi^ssing wants of a large fiunily, 
they will ^ either heavily fined or expelled from the Sodet^.** * 
Of course as long as men choose to enrol themselves in a 
Union, and pledge themselves to obe^ its rules, tl^ must be 
prepared to sufter for their disobedience ; btitt it is probable 
that the result of ffiis contest will suggest some seriotta 
reflections both tq Unionists and non-Unionists which may 
not proVo iavoumble to the continued influence of thesO 
Societies. It is imnonible not to see that if the leaders of the 
carpenters had had in view only the peouniary inteicatta of 
ffio doss they represented they would at onoe havO' joined 
with the masons in accepting the compeomiae whidh vans . ^ 
ofiered by the masters. Nine hours at ninqienoe ^ w 
xnu^ to expect at once, and the masons showed tfate prao- 
tioal sagaoity in being content with ei^tpenoe 4 sil%eimy aii A 
hour, and a redaction of hoori to fifij-two in the teartte ted '■ 
fbrty-eight in the winter. ^ earpentsinl are vety 
theselenn8now,midtfaiy mii^thavelmd 1^^ 

Ifaeir leaders* omotepinppfvlite not been in qi ^ ei Bimi 
of seducing the hours m winter is not knew ona.r Jllpaite 
years past bmm rep eated l y tei tete f itei' bte 
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e^ipovered to delegat# idl ih«ur< powers to a CommUtee of 
their own body. FiirlW» the ninil Unitary authori^^ or 
the Committee appointed by if there bo one, may form 
for any pm^ within its distrlot a parochial Committee, 
Gonsistmg either wholly of membors of tlic Banitary autho- 
rity, or jmrtly of them and partly of such other persona 
contributing to tho sanitary rate as the Saiiltary authority 
may appoint. Tho croatiori of the first kind of Coiiunitlee 
is an indispenmUo condition of tho prosecution of any 
really usoiul work. Tho new duties imposed u]ion tho 
Boards of Guardians are too important to l>o safely 
commiited to a numerous and shifting body. Tho good 
that is done by one section of the Guardians at one meeting 
might, so far as the law allows, bo undone by another section 
at the next meeting, In sanitary matters a Board of Guar- 
dians left wholly to itself would too often be like a House of 
Commons with no Cainnet to prcjiare measures or suggest the 
order of bosinoss. Tlie creation of Committees of the second 
kind wjU be especially useful during the period between the 
passing of the Act and the next election of tho Sanitary 
authority. Tlie existing Boards of Guardians have been 
chosen n>r oUier qualifications than sanitary seal or knowledge, 
nnd it does not follow that tho man who possesses tho confi- 
(llhoo of tho ratepayers in matters relating to the relief of 
the poor would equally possess it in matters relating to 
public health. In many parishes, therefore, the additional 
membors of tho parochiol Committee appointod under this 
I3tli section will be the^persons who, if a new election of 
Guardians had been immediately ordered, would have been 
membors of the Sanitary authority itself, lu other cases 
again — ^and this reason for the appointment of parochial 
Committeos 'will bo permanent — there will bo ])or&ons in 
a parish qualihod and willing to take part in administering 
the sanitary laws, but not equally qualifiod or nut ccpially 
willing to discharge the duties of a Guardian of tho poor, in 
working a statute to the eflicacy of which tho hearty co- 
operatiun of the public is especially nee<lful, it is of great 
importance tliat tlioso auxiliary forces should bo carofully 
utilized. Every ratepayer in a rural sanitary district may 
soon know Uiereforo whether tlio Sanitary authority to which 
he is subject is in earnest about its work. If it is, ho will 
hear that tlie Board of Guardians has delegated its authority 
to a Sanitary Committee, and that this «Sanitary Committee 
has appointod parochial Sub-Committees to act os its agents 
for all tho important parishes within its district. | 

It may be conyonient to specify some of the powers pos- 
sessed by the Sanitary authority and its agents in country 
places. The Boards of Guardians are authorised to con- 
struct such sewers as they may think necessary for keeping 
their district properly drained, and they may require the owner 
of any house situated within a hundred feet of a sewer to make 
a sufficient drain emptying into it. They aro bound to see 
that all watorolosots and cesNpoola within their district are so 
kept as not to bo a nuisance or injurious to healtli. For tlus 
purpose their oilioers may enter any premises and examine 
the drains, and, in tho event of their being found to be in bad 
condition, the Sanitary autliority is to order the owner or 
occupier of the house to do all tliat is necessary to put them 
in proper repair. If tho owner or occupier neglects this order, 
he will be liable to a penalty of ten shillings a day, and tho 
Sanitary authority may, if it pleases, execute Uio works for him, 
and summarily recover the oosL Upon complaint of a nuisance 
being made by any aggrieved person, or by two householders 
of the pariah) the Guardians may order their officer to outer 
any pnvate premises in order to asoertain whether tho 
nuisance exists, or to execute or inspect any works ordered by 
Uie justices for its removah Under the hm of nuisatiCQS are 
inoluded dirty premises, foul pools, ditches, or ash-pits^ 
animals dirtily kept, foul accumulations, overcrowded houses, 
unventUated workshop chimneys, other than those of private 
houses, sending forth oUuik smoko, and ^ washings seat into 
any stream or pond-— provided that the existence and the annoy* 
ing or injurious oluwaeter of the alleged nuisaiice be proved to 
tho satinfacdon of the justioes^ As regards the supply of water, 
the Banitory authority in oouutry places, bmdes the, 
power which it posseiaca in common with the Sanitary 
authorities in towns of constructing water-works, has the 
power c|f supplying its d^iot with water by digging welli or 
making and maiutaining reaorvoiis; and wherever any house 
a sufficient supply of ^ater, and snob a supply can 
' ; at a coal of twcq[ieneia,par weak, the ffimilagr. 
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We do not pretend to say that flieae powers are all that the 
rural Sanitary authorities will be fimnd io re^aire* But we do 
say that, if thm powers wein aneigetieiffiy exerobeffiffia mhitorj 
condition of England would be radiceuy chang^iHS If every 
village were properly drsAted, sufficiently with 

water, and protected against the accumulation or djisdiaige 
of noxious matters on or from private premiseii tha chltf jpre* 
veutable causes of ill-health would be removed. There Jb no 
part of the country in wliich there is not at the preemt ^me 
an authority capable of taking all tho steps which have ^ 
been enumerated, and in every case this atithoriW, if sluggish 
or obstructive, can be removed at the next ioeal Section 
by the act of the ratepayers. Wherever in future any "Boot 
Law Union is without water or without drainage, or without, 
as regards tho cottages contained in it, proper provision for 
health and decency, it will be so at the will and pleasure of a 
majority of the inhabitants. And as regards some at least of 
these advantages, even a minority will be able to insist on 
them. Wherever indeed tho Sanitary authorities are only 
authorised to act, the discretion vested in them by the 
existing laws k far too unlimited. In some oases it ought 
to be altogether taken avTay; in all it ought to be sub* 
ject within certain limits to the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Bup])OHing an apneal to be made to tliem. 
Tlioro is no need, however, tOTogrot that the Act which 
has just been passed is not more extensive in its scope. At 
first all sanitary administration must be tentative, and it is 
well that tho early experiments should be tried by men who 
wish to see them answer, ratlier than by men who wish to soe 
them fail. When ft is clearly seen what on energ^io and in- 
tolligent Board of Guardians can do, wc shall bo in a much 
better pOKition for determining what every Board of Guardians 
ought' to be mails to do. In the meantime it will be very 
useful to know whut a Board of Guardians which is neither 
energetic nor intelligent can be made to do ns tho law noyv 
stands. For this purpose there is urgent need of volanteer 
parochial Committeos such as were suggested in a former 
article. Wherever Uie Sanitary authority does not appoint a 
parochial Committee of its own, or wherever this parochial 
.Committee shows any indisposition to use its powers, a volun* 
toerCommittoo ought to be set up. Tim functions of this amateur 
organization would bo throe— to investij|(kto tho sanitary state 
of tho parish, so for os a body armed with no public authority 
can undertake this ; to bring such sanitary defects as it can 
discover before the notice of the Board of Guardians; and to' 
communicate with tho Local Government Board in the event 
of tho Board of Guardians not using the powers vested hi 
them, so as to ascertain by actual trial what they can aud 
what they cannot be compelled to do. In some cases the 
intervention of such a Committee would be suffioieut to stir 
the local authority into action ; in some there would be such a 
clear neglect of duty as would bring tho defaulting guardiiuui 
within the grasp of the central authority ; in all eases valu- 
able data ior future legislation would be sUxrod tm. ^1^ 
first volume of the Sc^nd Report of tho SanitaiY Commis- 
^n contains a summary of the existing sanitary law whiebt 
tliough far firom perfect in arrangement, will yet ^vo dio 
members of a volunteer Committee all tlie in&rmattou they 
want to enable them to play their part. And a mere use^ 
port they may be assured it is not possible for pemoiis id 
capacity and infiuence to play at the present time. 


CANTERBURT CATBBimAi. 

rpHB metropbUtan church of Canterbuiy hait just hid a nnneow 
X eecape from the 1^ which befsl a largo of it jhsttwo 
years short of seven hundred yesii back. On too <»o lumd, tlM% 
seems to have been a stcange lack of pn^antum for oasm rtdsgfc 
which is just ss likely to happen iiowm it wasia dmtwoif&i 
ceatunr, but which we atff now muhh btrteteif ubki to doilvdlk 
when It does happen thafr^men wore in the 
the other Imnd, a most cteffittAit amonitt 
beeq shown by sU who were caUod onto do 
miedtttf, whether offidalh beloiu^ to the^tadh or 
the l>ean and Choptor of Canlorinax omtsived to heJni 
vided for ajMidden Msfsigsnojae tfmnoWMMS ^ 
to have been wo will not pretend tony 
have to pM on their own sidn 
seem to Am been 
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c«aift i« on* of fliiy o^of ocmt^qr. At to ilie woodton 
roof^ we ao not ranomW wtether that of Oantorbinj i« 
Eiiinont or iM»t, but in any «iiiiO| whoia ibm hi o stone noll» 
the jiinhor^^ve boeomo a mattor of ^to aacondaij Taltt0» 
3 i eoonatllRlbat end of a ftoao vbtdt u as a dofaiice agydnst 
9 ra. to ^mo ihati, if the dutor roof of wood should happen to 
^ hUfiied ofTi the boildiiig may atill not rsmain rooflesa A stone 
rahlteannoti {n m etrictmse, hum, but it issatiafhotofy to know 
cfaM itt this eMitfiis not b^ injured by the burning of the wooden 
»of orev it, It is also no small comfort to hoar that the predoita 
ihdaed (^asi is not hurt The toss would indeed be a loes which 
xiald never bo made good. A capital, or a moulding, qf tho tmrety 
)f a irindow can be made now as well os it over could. All that 
he modem woih lacks is the historical asaooiation. But the art 
fliasa-itaining is as much a lost art as the art of writing prayers, 
When wa look at tho glass of Canterbuir and Rheims, or even at 
he later glass of Fairford and King's (jollege Chsisd, and then 
;nra to the stuff which goes bv the name of stained glass nowadays, 
so feel that there ere some ininge in which the skill uf man has 
loj^ne forward. 

The danger from which the mother church of England haa 
hue b^pily eeeaped has naturally called men’s minds to its 
history, and above all to former cases wbenJt has either 
lecapod or suffbred from accidents the same as the present But 
t is carious to seo tbit the popular mind, on thinking of Cantei> 
lury Cathedral in connexion with firths, seems always to go back 
o that particular fire which caused tho casteni part of tho church 
0 assume its present shape, ana seems quite to forget that earlier, 
md certainly more inemorablo, fire to which the present bulld- 
og as a whole owes its being. The fabric of C^irist Church, 
ike most other ancient buildings, has gone through perils of fire 
nom than once, and it has more than once sulien^d far more 
everely than it has now. Yet the cooiiiuious existence of tho 
hbrie of Christ Church has been moro nearly unbroken tbnn that 
d most other great churches. No church has gone through 
uore changes in detail, more additions and rebuiklings of par- 
iotilar parts, but from the days of Roman Chrlfttifinity to our own 
here has been only one absoluto rebuilding of the whole minster 
rom the ground. On a dark day for England, on December 6, 
1 067, the day when William eot sail at iHeppo to clmstiso the 
Snglish goaded into revolt by the oppY^ssions, not of his own 
ule, but of that of Odo Bayonx and William Fitz-Osbem, tho 
netroppUtan church was dertroyed by fire, or at least so groatly 
lamitf^ that Lanfraoc either found it reedly neoessary, or gladly 
eizod the opportunity, to rebuild the church after his own foshion. 
J/e shall not be wrong in siting that only two churches have 
toodon the site whi^ to Englishmen is the most Tenorablo 
if all aites. The church which was burned in 1067 was, by 
n unbroken personality, the church of Augiutine and of 
lays before Augustine; the church which has just now been 
avod from a like fhte wo may without much violence of 
peeeh eidl the church of Lanfmnc. Since tho days of f^in- 
raiiG the church has been aJtogetlior chnugod in detail, 
ut it has never been wholly rebuilt from the ground. The 
snmtns of Laulniiic*s work which still suniive are small indeed : 
ut some remains do survive, ond Lanfranc's grouud-plan has still 
visible eftot on the portions and arrangoraents of the present 
uUding, 80 it was on tho other side. Tne church whose ruins 
amfrano swept away may hare retained as few traces of the 
Umum BaidUca whose ruins Augustine preserved as tho present 
ibiip at Christ Chunk now retmas of the work of I^nfranc. But 
he same sort of continuity existed as in the later case. The 
huveh hhd been repaired and enlarged— pariicnlar parts may well 
ave bs#tt dtogetfaer reeonstracted— but there was no general re- 
uMing from the imnnd. It must have needed a good deal of 
luu)^ to turn any Moman building, whetber originally of heathen 
r OCrialdan birth; into the minster of the German typo with an 
MS at each end which was Burned down in 1067. Still the 
anreh of Stigand was by personal identity the church of 
kUguvtiiie, end die chuieih of Augnstine was the Basilica of the 
loman. On rither aide of the fire which causoa the gap between 
he emdtoenfi the ktor dhittcb of Caateibu^ there wasa (aiDoui 
» whhsh in each ease, eausad no smatl damage, but which In 
Stlmnaae involved the zebaUding of tbo whole fabric. The fire 
r 10^ swept nwM eveiythttig, or at least tho Lombard Primate 
late it an sxmise to swem^ nwiy evmytbii^t but everything 
resiMd swept away to fimefTottfkiUa Danes in ton, 

drpetby tbealito ftindtti fire of 1 174^ whose memotr lives In 
he gli]m pngei .cl: Oimss and Willia^- Augustrna found to 
tomnhLflmdh eod lbiink«||1mt not wholly destroyed, 
mto to tok hsetondom, Hie weak was to 
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solve any leBulldittg^ Tht dromk of Attgmto-^n Atarik 
older than Aiigustiiiih-*we&t on tUi to fire ol 1067 into it give 
ww to to ehurch of Laafrana 

Ike chproh of Lanfrane was n building of moderalo also, emaU 
18 oompated with the gigantio piles wh^oh other prelatea at 
London, 'Winchester, aim ot. Albana ^began to buUd, but wore 
not always able to finish, X^ufranc, on tho other hand, fluislied 
his churcD from one end to tho other in to eompaiatively short 
space of seven years. In site and modelled it aoooid* 

ing to the church which be had leR behind at Caen, to adU 
unfinished minster of St. Stephen. The efiect of this model is still 
to be sscu in to preMiit building. Kvety One who has looked 
even careleasly at to church of Canterbury must bore notioed 
bow short and tall both the nave and vrhat should be the principal 
transept, that which supports to central tower, teem \n e<^ 
pariaou with the vast extent of work to to east of tom. including 
that eastern transept which throws to true oroming into insig* 
nifioanee. This is lieoause tho nave, and transepts still keep to 
ground-plan of Lonfrano’s building, though out little of hie 
masonry, and nothing of his ornamental worm now remalna. His 
choir, short after the usual pattern of early Norman ohoirs, began 
to be despised even in the time of his successor, and a long eastern 
limb, iooluding the eastern transepts and towers, arose under 
Counid and Kmiilph in to first holt of to twelfth century. Then 
came to fire of 1174, and its consequence, tho raising, to re* 
modelling, tho translating into a moro advanced s^Io, but not thsi 
complete robuilding, under the hands of the two WiUiamf^Wjltt 
liam of Sens and William the Englishman. IjMtJy, the addition 
of tho chapel commonly known as Becket’s Crown completed to 
building to the east, leaving the nave, tMitopk and three towers 
of Lanfranc’s work untouched till late nr the fourteenth centuiy. 
Oonaiderablylower as they must have been than the eastern part, it u 
almost woDaerful that they lasted so long. One of to western towers 
as is well known, lasted till our own daysi some have thought tot 
it might even have been kept till now. As it is, nothing remains 
of Ijanfranc’s work but some small portions of tho walls, which 
have no eflbet on the general appearance of the building. StilL 
08 we have seen, thoro has never oeen any complete rebuilding or 
tho whole church since liunfrauu's time, and the proportions of 
Latifrimo’s building have still a most imp^tant efiect on to church 
whidli now stands. In the eame sense then In which we may 
say that tho church of Augustine lasted till the days of Stigana, 
wo may say that the church of Lanfrano has lasted till now. 

It is a real matter for national thankfulness that .this memo* 
rabid building bus escaped, without serious damage, from a 
kiud of danger from which it has sufiezed so often : and 
there is one t< 5 Hturo at leiiat in the itory of to last nro at 
Canterbury which deserves to bo marked to to special honour of 
iboso cfjncorued. It is something to be able to say that the fire of 
tSj2 did not interrupt ono of the ordinary amicus of the church. 
The reporters seom. some to admire, some to be half inclined to 
mock or to be A good doal amazed, tliat. DotwitbstADding the excite- 
ment which was still going on, notwithstanding the smoko with 
which the church was filled, the afternoon service of the day was 

t one on with as usual. The Chapter, or such memboia of it as may 
ave been present, were, we arc told, unwilling to breok througu 
a tradition of 300 years. Wo are half indinod charitably to 
auspect that a figure Jjos been loft out, and that we ought to read 
1300. Wo do not remember that anything particular happened at 
Canterbury in icyz, and $71, though certainly somewhat too 
early, comes mueb noorer to tho beginning of Christ Church as a 
place of worship for Christian Englishmen. It can hardly be 
meant as a literal assertion that divine worship according to to 
formularies of the Church of England for tho time being mis never 
ceased for 500 years within the walls of Christ Church. There k 
at all events the long vacancy of the metropolitan aoe between 
Laud and Juxom to be accounted for. But^ however this may be, 
the metropolitan church has in this matter set a good example to 
her daughters. That the services of Canterbury Cathedral should 
have gone on uninterruptedly through such a time, Just as the 
services in Bristol Cathedral are said to have gone on uninterrupt- 
edly tiuovgh the more frightful danger of the fomous riots, is 
indeed a reoiike to those guardians of cwr minstere who seem to 
seixe on every paltry excuse for stopjj^g tho oervicae the mainte- 
nance d which la one of the chief ende for which both to build- 
ings and their guoidlaaf exist. While at Canterbury and several 
otW ehurohee divine service is never stopped for a single day from 
one ysnrie end to another, tbeie am othera wbme every trun^^ 
•xetfee Is greedily aeised on for eondemningthe wallsof to chiirob 
to eOanciip Wfaue eome churoboi never niid any gteater claaidng 
tlmn mm be doM fo to interval between to osdinaiy eerviese^ tor^ 
Ole otore whose walle and pillars are held. offidUly at boat to 
gather inch a pretesaatiiial 0^^ tnotUnMOiaweexin 

every quarter, a thirteentb port of towhole year, to get rid d to 
perpetaoU/reCQiriogetai^ Tim eongrsgattok em^ 
eome speriMectooogretotto can Mjoouitottto^ bomriU 
q^cbcb,ifdtoaiqmisdne6Adnialiipgf«^ for lie 
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kind onn would think thtt fudi nn etmnple u thiii/niight for T017 
•hniDo put some seal into the hearta of men whw are sometimes 
more careful about receiving the revoanei of tpeir offices than 
about diBcharging their duties. 


A SOCIAL DIFFICULTY. 

T he mysterious disappearance of a Euss; 

brought out the fact that the German di 
a new form of mental disturbance, which — 
Wandering Mania. This disorder woul 
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All classes go about more than they used 
who may be almost said to live in railway 
London to-day, in Edinburgh or Paris 
time you meet them thov have just 
or Moscow. Even the moaest family tri 
sen-side is gettiiiff to be monsured by months 
weeks. There can 00 no doubt that we, /work harder than our 
fhthers and grandfathers, but our work is more concen- 
trated, and gets packed into shorter hours. There are few men 
of business who cannot snatch a week or two now and then 
for a run from homo, and something like the Long Vacation baa 
been established in the Qity as well as in the courts of law. Even 
ns he flies, the traveller, means of the telegraph and post-ofKco, 
can bold the threads of his work in his hands, and direct opera- 
tions, like Moltke, at a distance from the field. Eat every plea- 
sure has its drawbacks, and travelling is no exception to the rule. 
A correspondent of the DaUp iVsfcs has drawn attention to one of 
the diiliculUos attending the nomadic habita of modem society, 
lie appears to be a resident in one of the Southern suburbs, a 
region of snug villas and pleasant gardens, where domestic comfort 
is supposed to be preferred to a position in society, but where the 
laws of fashion are not ab^lutely defied. The highly respectable 
inhabitants of that quarter ai*e not beyond the insidious infiuence 
of the wandering mania, and make a point of seekiug at the 
prescribed period that change of air and scene which is auppoei!d 
to be iudispen. 4 ablo alike to health and soidal reputation. Tbo 
correspondent hud himself resisted tlie impulse, and was seated at 
an open window overlooking the deserted ffardons of his absent 
neighbours. Ho wos startlea by a reiuarkaDle apnarition on the 
other side of tlic hedge of jessamine and beech winch separated 
his own houso from the next. A lady in a low-bodiiMl mauve 
satin drasSf trimmed with lace, came out of his neighbour’s house, 
and walked across the lawn. Another Indy arrayed iu roso- 
colourod silk immediately followed, and then a thira clothed iu 
blue satin, mystic, wonderful. Ho knew the inmates of the houso 
were awny on a foreign tour, and who could these be P The three 
ladles had fans ; they swept the lawn with their sumptuous trains ; 
and their laughter rang through the air. If iu the dim twilight their 
splendour socined of fairyland, their gait and voices were hardly 
fuiry-Uke. They did not tread on air ; they were robust iu form, 
and their laughter had a jovial breadth about it euggostive of gay 
and nut particularly refined humanity. While these resplendent 
creatures were pacing the lawn they wore joined by male com- 
panions in quite another guise — an old gentleman and two younger 
ones, nil in their shirt-sleeves, and smoking long clay pipca, and 
two of them armed with pew’tor ]K»ts which they handed freely 
round. The ladies in rose-coloured silk and blue velvet did not 
disdain to touch the pewter with their dainty lips. Then ns the 
pots circulated and the dusk deeptmed the various figures began to 
move to and fro in an uncertain quadrille on the green swam, the 
old gontlcmnn whistling gaily and one of the ladies singing. It 
may be admitted that this strange combiiiatioii of blue velvet, 
mauve satin, and rose-coloured silk with corduroys, shirt-alooves, 
pewter pots, and long clay pipes was somewhat string, and that 
It was natural for the witness of so remarkable a sight to rub his 
eyes and wonder whether it w*as an imagination or a realiU whick 
he seemed to see before him. He afterwards learned that the 
servants left in charge of the houso by his absent neighbour had 
invited a few friends to snond the evening with them, and had 
availed themselves of their mistress’s wardrobe to do honour to 
the ooettton. The moral of the story is, ho suggests, that ladies 
who have pretty dresses may as well look them up securely when 
tliey go out of town : but we canhot help thinking that Uie moral 
is of a somewhat wider scope, and that it indicates one of the 
social difficulties of the day. 

It is quite clear that when a finnily goes on its travels it cannot 
take its bouse with it The architecture of the pericd is not 
adapted to nomadic fiighta Eespectahle householders cannot 
stme their tents like the Arabs and silently steal away. Ihay may 
steal away themselves, but they must leave their housee hdiiiuL In 
sdine parts of America wo hear of houses on wheels, hut the Invan* 
rion has not yet reached this country. Asatastafiar tiaveUlagapMds 
fytanny of houses becomes mom opp r e isivai Tha ttmllk has 
^ ~ ntnot heihg aUe to find a home %htia he Is golmri Hm 
^ ^ do with ^ hoorii ha hsa fift. ^Onat 

a wmahost of retainem who can al eoy lima divide thiir 
il^ taUok a»maaya^ as ^ywaat wIdiilMib 


leaving behind a snfficient ntmihev to wafeh over the ihmll, 
mansion, of conrae find no difficulty In tiia matte. Bat wa ir 
not all great people. Some of us have only thme or fimr servaati 
a great many only two. The old delorion of g^g into tbi 
country to ecemomue is dying out, but stiB it Is i^Kaiit ta ge 
out of town for a few weeks or months, and aojoytK conntiy i 
a quiet, leburely waj, and many people wotud allow them 
selves this indulgence more frequently if it warn imt fo 
tho recurring diraculty of db^mg of their ‘hdasea dmin] 
their absence; and they woiud certainly be ahla to anjo; 
a holiday more thoroughly if uneasiness on thb point eoul< 
be hanblied ^m their minds. If any of the servants aia laf 
behind, they find it difficult to resbt the temptation of takhij 
a day out, as it b so dull at home, and for the same reason the; 
like to surround themselves with a few old friends^ or parhap 
casual acquaintances. The absent householder littb knows wha 
sort of people ho may be cDtertainiiig unawares,^ though it i 

E ossiblu lie roar discover unpleasant evidonce of their chanbder 01 
is return. The pathetic history of Elisa Davb conveys a solemi 
warning to young ladies engaged in domestic service of th< 
danger of sudden intimacy with gentlemen whom they tnee 
** promiskus, walking in tho public street ” ; but we are afiait 
the danger b hardly shunued as it ought to be. Servant 
relieved the supervision of master and robtress, vdtl 

nothing to do, and free from all restrainU except such as an 
supplied by their own weak imd shadowy moral sense, an 
apt to seek relaxation in a somewhat reckless manner. A day ou 
without asking leave is so agreeable that it is pretty sure to h 
repeated, and pn>bably there is a tolerably free inteipretation 0 
tho limits of a day. It b an instinct or a generous nature t< 
make somo return at borne for hospitalities received abroad, am 
when a house has been put under requisitions for festive purposes 
it is hardly likely that the cellar will be overlooked!. Littl 
obstacles in the shape of locks and bolts are only a challenge to i 
display of strength and skill, and oifer a stimulating prospept 0 
ingemous amusement. There is an old stoiy of a gentleman re- 


fancy 

may be regarded ns apociyphm, but it is difficult to say wha 
might not be done to nu empty Louse by a daring ^ rogm 
who set to work in a practical, buuness-like ^manner, mwng m 
petty efibrts at coueealment, but working boldly in the face of Ihi 
world. It b probable that furniture might be more easily ant 
safely cnrrietl oil' in a heap with a van in the open daylight thm 
piecemeal at night. Wo have heard of a case where a sale 
auction was got up in tho absence of a family who had gone of 
to spend A plea.Hant holiday, and who came back to find tbw goodi 
and chattels dispersed under tho hammer. In another instanco thi 
caretaker who was put in charge of n house, and whoM 
practical mind, liko nature, abborrea a vacuum, thought it a pitj 
the dwelling should remain empty merely because tho owners wen 
abroad; so sho let it out in lodgings on highly remunerative 
terms, and finbhed up by carrying off the beds and huuseholc 
linen. There b always a danger lest the caretaker or watchmot 
should prove the Trojan horse that betrays the citadeL If yoi 
consult tho police as to the be.^t way of providing for the sapuiitj 
of your house when you are awoy, they are sure to zPoOflunenc 
you to engage a constable. If you do so, the chances are thatyoi 
will get an Irishman with a large family, and Irishmen, it h 
known, arc apt to have highly developed opinions on the suhjeei 
of tenant-right and the intolerable tyranny of eviction. Policeineii 
after all are only men, especially when out of unifonn, and th^ 
wives do not presume to nso above tbo ordinary level of humanly 
Tbo protection of the houso from external attack may possibh 
prove to be an indiflVreut compensation for ihtemal riot and hlb 
pervading dirt. Ou the whole we cah hardlk wonder if the 
trseted householder jumps to the conclusion that Ids house b safe) 
under lock and key, and that he has more to fear from gua^iaiH 
within than from invaders without ' ' 

Co-operation is the favourite nostrum for all . the dlffidnlriei 
of the day, ^d one form of co-operation which b (ffivimm^ ap« 
plicable to ' the difficulty we are speaking of would be as 
exchange of bouses. When a family in tovm wantsAobangeli 
the country, and a family in the country has londnga for ,a tasti 
of town, it b natural that they should supj^j eaffii . otherii 
wants. As each would have the other's honsia id ita handij 
there would be an opportunity fpr mpriiab whtek mMt In 
expected to operate as a wboleeome check on any ame el 
the privileges of a tempomiy tenmii The loeiumite Gi 
might also perhape find it wene^ wtdle to confer mp. 
they could not afim any aaaistanoa in fhia matter, 
notone be able to insure a house again-" ^ " 

ma n 


fire?* It ia dear that peojde 
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prii6 ik tirfU direetfaik. Thm ^ iK» aqiatt ilrh«t »|gbt flat ha 
wofl Id alefita aod lafisa m tiflhi of hoiiaet Itboori iod to 
ejMifltamet the aadflcdra tofluenaai and noxiaus diiiipM 

by of nieelj fiorulihed druwlajif^npoma^ The Xlflitad 
KtogdiNii(|||||^ nught find a profttaUa uifflatiDent In tbii way 
tor aoma Viw ia(o,ooo/« It la obvkinaly moifii batter to render 
ifa« weebing^inafl proof agolnat the temptationf of the pubUo- 
bonee than to keep him out of it merely bj slamming the door In 
>bla tooor If tb« giUitflce led tba wavi prit'Ste bonsebolders might 
be pmOadsd to tollow tbeir example^ It is already the praotioe 
of great laadownen to throw open their parks and pfeasare- 
grtMmda for tha enjoyment of the public; and some day we may 
perhaps find a movement sot on foot for utilizing the drawlng- 
xo6mS of the West End during the dead season for the moid 
eoltare ol the labouring classes. 


MOUOTAtNEERINO. 
npHE pleasures of Alpine climbing have been described auu 
JL discussed^ praised and vitupemt^ almost bovond measure; 
and yet perim]^ something still romams tobo understood about the 
precuM» cuaracter of the attraction it oiTers. Let us define the pursuit 
of which we speak. We meani on the one hand, expoditums which 
involve ml mountain work as distinguished from those which» 
though they tnay happen to end in attaining a point considerably 
above the level of the sea, di (Ter only in length and variety iVom 
walks in any other hilly country, and are within the compass 
of the light of nature and a walking-stick. On the other 
hand, we mean to confine our view to expeditions undertaken 
with the usual and reasonable precautions. The attractions of 
mountain'eoriiig without guides are far above our comprehou- 
eion. There is no doubt that any amateur climber who is so 
minded may very seriously increase tho dillicuUiea of any high 
Alpine excursion, and create wholly now dangers, by undertaking 
it without guides instead of with thorn. And so also, if over ho 
should find climbing without guides to have becomo commonplace, 
he might introduce another fresh element by puUing.all tho nails 
out of his boots, carrying a horn-tipped, daming-noedie-pointed, 
Zermatt^ or Chamouni-brandcd stick instead of an ice-nxe, or by 
diacarding the rope on crevassed snow-fiolds ; and in our opinion 
with about tho same justification. There is a certain amount of 
real danger about travelling in the higher regions of rock and icc, 
AS indeim there is about lul human undertakings. Who can say 
that the passage of the Strand at Charing Cross Is a positively 
safe operation r But the danger may be either reduced to a mini- 
mum by certain precautions now well known— of which acting 
under tne profrasional assistance and advice of comic tent guides 
is one-^or raised to a maximum by omitting those nraenu- 
tions. It cannot bo denied that a man who travels in tlio high 
Alps with guides may contrive to break his neck ; but tho most 
that enu be started of a man who travels without them is that 
be tnay possibly be lucky enough not to break his neck. 
All thu, of course, does not apply to that happy amateur 
whom a few months of a few years spent in the mountain 
districts by way of amusement have made the etpial in skill 
and knowledge* of tlio rnon who have been bom and bred 
among tho monntains, and tlie business of who«e life it is to know 
toem. If some wonderful combination of genius and circuniltances 
bas produced, or is ever to prodiicis that bappy person, lot him be 
^ om guide if he likes; and if others choose to put their tnist 
in biim let bim bo their guide also. In the moantimo we shall 
not bmievo in his existence without ocular proof. 

The pleasnro of rational mountaineering clearly has something 
{n it of the nature of intellectual refreshment, aometbing pocultarly 
fitted to the tone of a mind which has long bc*en compelled to 
etoee attention. Of the whole number of Englishmen who year 
by year resort to the Alps for serious climbing, the proportion 
whose main decupation is head-work is too largo to be set down to 
oocidettt. A few weeks a^ there might liave been found in 
two well-lrtiown mountain inns only a few hours apart balf-a- 
dosen masters from our great public scbools, and as many Fellows of 
oneuf our chief ooUbgee. They must have come there under the 
inliflaflee of some powerinl common attraction not to be found 
dsewhera It is not the seenerr alone, nor the exercise alone, 
nor the two together. For it is pomble to get both tceneir 
end eimlie in nmny other regions, and even in the lower and 
middle Ai|nne regions, with far lese trouble imd expense than fall 
tolhfl Idt flf the reel mountaineer. Indeed all the outward and 
irkible dre u m a t a noB e of a tnoontaia expedition are sttob as one 
wa«M think derigned to be timroaghly rimugnant to all the 
hebito of a fM^taUe member of a learood profejutoo, l^t us 
fldls fl toletobly familiar asosut as the typsi say the atoent of 
ftoderOilhm from the %glsdihonu Some fine altovooon 
thtOD be teemed, H tney be rovemnd, 

itthfl forth with She like number of Swiss persons, 
ivstotol 'esclatfliy, wer remiarksbly Isomed, though more 
" pfiriMdy then tte 0 ^ British eketor, but respect- 
resmtot to dim to the true end toithfiil perfiwmaiice 
^ itoiite ftomd two Of three tm mm 

pi \a bto sii|i4 ttettoSnim UjB mi which 
sdto^ imtt; esmer hot mm, 

iMwlI |L, fofisa toaff sod ahem a nAe 
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titof aetanibla im toe beiik, and find thetoselves at a lude etofia 
hut Atttilshed wuk e mlniatiueatovs^ oiWBe more or tow eraokod 
pots end psnsi tad eeeefol tottored blenkets. A nendesof^ 
eveniflir miaal follow^ In which it is impossible to say whettm 
the dements ef dlmwv, sumper, or tea most pcedominate* Pto- 
baps a echoolboy’e tea is the nearest EngUsh approach to the 
demooretio repost in which soap, cheese, and datooUte have 
equal rights. And when the sun has set and the pipe of 
the just nos been amoked out. our reapeotablo ttaveUeie botilie 
themselves to such sleep os tney may find in a sort of box of 
hay within the hut : happy if some other party bent on a similar 
errand does not dium its share of the limited hsy and biaaketo 
In that case the ** Horren^* ore packed like asrdin^ and no one eon 
turn round without setting the whole oompony in motion, Pre« 
inatiiro wakings and gucascs at the time and the weather iniermpt 
these fitful sTunibers. Once a Cambridge man, in auch a semU 
consdoua interval, asked of his Oxford oompaiiioui ** Is theie any 
time, and if so, what is it? *’ The ruling passion is strooff even 
in the Kostenstein (a mere cave this, and much less inlmbitable 
than the Faulberg, which is the Immediate object of our descrip* 
tion). The Oxford man's dialectical nature was roused. He replied, 
without a moment's pause, ** Tho first part of your question is 
metaphysical, and I am not now prepared to discuss it. As to the 
second, which to practical—" ; here one of tho guides struck a 
light, end tho disburse was cut short. 

Let us pass on to tho morniog. In tho first glimmer of day- 
light a caravan of devout pilgrims may bo seen descending the 
stony path to tho glacier, with tboir staves in their bsnds^ or 
rather ice-axes if they are wise ; their loins girded with the good 
Manilla rope which is to be their bond of fellowship and ossur* 
anco of safety through the day ; and their lights burning— no 
picturesque torchlight, but a very commonplace candle stuck In 
the neck of an inverted bottle witji tho bottom knocked out. 
And so the repr^ntatlves of English mspectabilitj ore fairly 
embarked on their work. They feel their way along the glacier 
in tile cold of dawn, climb hard slopes with hewing of stepa 
and driving In of axe-heads in tho iignt of the morning suD|and 
fioundor down in soft snow in the blase of afternoon. They 
diinb up Btrauge stairways and ohimnoys of rooks, they olutoh the 
solid comers with esger hands, and circumvent looso blocks with 
delicate steps. They bless tho ledges of the limestone when 
they, lie the right way and do not bless them when they He 
the wrong way, as it it wos^ the Finsteraarhom's business to 
adjust its angles to the convenience of human bout-nails. The 
wind bites Ibetn on the ridges and the sun scorches them in the 
hollows. They disguise themselves in snow-siiectaclei, and if they 
do not exactly escape the sutrs power by the skin of tbeir teeth, 
he exacts tribute of the skin of their nomm, Nor is there much 
sc<fpo for conversation on thu way beyond brief directione and 
intojjectioDs relating to tho immediate biisiness in band. It is 
diflicult at boat for men proceeding in single fihf to keep up con- 
tinuous talk, and itilJ moro dififcult when they have no breath to 
eparo and tbeir eyes are occupied in looking for tlie next footstep. 
^low and then, mdood, the guides halt for a rapid conference fn 
Swiss Gorman, in which, amidst various verbal ana adverbial forms 
unknown to tho written language*, OUUch^r and /Hrm may be 
caught, and the leader translates the nut result for tho benallt of 
tho tourist into Da gebt gewiss kein .Monarli," or some equally 
encouraging remark. However, tho conclusion of the whole 
matter is that, after ten or twelve hours, if the snow is in a good 
temper, thirteen or fifteen if it is in an ill-conditioned mood, the 
tourists come down again to their head-quarteni, dusty without 
but joyous within, cat, drink, and are merry, and striiigatway fall 
to devising how they shall procure another day of similar ex- 
periences. 

It may ssem^ a jwimdox to look for an element of moral 
mposein all ,tbto. liutwheu wo consider more narrowly what 
to really meant by repose, perhaps wo shall find the thing sought. 
The strrin which faUs upon the mental faculties lies not so much 
in continued action as in the commencement of action. We tire 
oarselvM much more with fiiiditig out what wo have to do than 
with doing It Personal choice and personal responsibility make 
up the real burden of our dsily work. And what we are ac- 
customed to call rest, meaning tne rest which can be oonsdously 
enjoyed, to not a complete oessatioo from activity, but h 
modified aoiivily, in which the strain of initiation to taken ofi. 
The mind which bas been <X9cupied in looking out for its obj^cU 
and bunting them down delights In having objects brought before 
it without any exertion of lU own, so that it can n%e its unex- 
hausted powers in tho contemplation of them. This is why 
eoterlaiomente In the nature of a spectacle afiurd so much more 
perfect a relaxation from head-work than any other kind of 
reemtion. We may find a change of ioterest in a book ; but we 
bare to decide where to begin ana when to leave ofiT; nay. aH tito 
little drcumstancoe of arranging our cbour and oui llgbl bring 
tbeir little fiactiona of troubfosome self-coosckniineas. vFe 
^ through picture giUertos; but we must chow, foe oursdvea 
m one mmuto to another at which pictute we wiQ etim. But 
tot us be ettibltobed in view of a good piair, or list^ing to good 
musto, pdtodlthelilttenmttmdtopoaea'mfori^ ourseotfixed 
and nmbeied, the Om of bsgiiiniiigflfld by an 

pwwdenoe whose umya we are iMt eofleemed to justify, 
no dttte cato iMm M nothing leffito^ 

sense of our 

totaet^ eail, as we eotttoittplnto the actiou of others, 
fltoMitofi totoRMl ifUMit ofjfldflgA eelitliy makee us ptoassntiy 
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coiMcioug of mewed force, Now between full indiflduel ectivify 
and the complete repoee of looking, on a spectacle it U possible 
to conceive an infinite gra^tioa of intertnediato stotos. The 
eame peraon may be at the same time an actor in one re- 
spect and a s^ctator in another. We often dream^ as has 
been noticed ny Da Quinoey and others^ of looking on at 
some action from which wo stand aloof, but in which we are 
obscurely aware that our own fate is somehow involved. Some- 
thing like this finds a place in our waking as well as in oar sleep* 
ing moments. Whenovor we follow with coxupleto acquiescence 
a course determined for us by a superior external power, we are, in 
regard to that particular cfctotininationy in a pfjsition of repose, 
however much exertion in detail may be lequim to oany out the 
plan once laid down. 

And now wo may apprehend the true specifio character of 
Alpine climbing. A mountaiu expedition is really a spectacle 
on a grand scale, in which the traveller is both spectator an'd 
actor, but in the first place spectator ; and this is ))art, at 
all events, of the peculiar charm which draws intellectual 
labourers to the high Alps for refreshment The travoller toils 
indeed with hands and feet; but what is the essence of his toil, 
the object frir which all his muscular movements co-operate P lu 
a general way the main object of the expedition has Men chosen 
by himself, though very often the suggestion of the guide 
has more to do even with this than might be eup- 
posod but in detail the thing to be nccomplisHod at 
nny given moment is not anything depending on the tra- 
Teller's own devices, but on the intelligent following of the 
guide's example. lie has nothing else to think of. lie may 
indeed speculate on the way the leader is likely to take, or find a 
•alutary exoroise in discovering after the event why his guesses are 
wrong, 08 they not unfrequcntly will be. But command and de- 
cision practically rest with the guide ; his are the power 
and the responsibility. The amateur is iutensely iuterestod 
in the result; but his part in the process is confined to observation 
and imitation ; and the more experience ho gains, the more fully 
he bocomoB aware that ibis is the case. Thu nearer he cornea to 
acquiring a kind of sympathetic instinct^ the better he learns to 
recognize the superiority of the native instinct displayed by the 
bom mountaineer. In this respect, theruforo, his mental condition 
is, according to the distinction we have ali'cady made, one of re- 
pMe. At the same time there is everything to Kiiinulate the powers 
of obaervntiou and the pleasures of admiration, while the bodily 
exertion makes such demands on consciousness as to give ample 
security against these being overwrought. 'I'lius the mountain 
traveller oombtnos the enjoyments of a spectator and an actor in a 
degree which it would be uiliicult to narallel iu any other occufia- 
tion, and obtains precisely the kind of repose and toe kind of acti- 
vity which are suited to a mind and limbs wearied by sedontaiy^ 
intellectual work. Tim marvellous fascination of the ice-world is 
indeed a complex thing, and tp explain it fully would require 
far more physiology and psychology tuiin we either Qould or would 
inflict on our reimeni. But the element wo have just pointed 
out is a rsra cawa as far as it goes, and may be taken ns a partial 
answer to the question, What is the specifio charm of Alpine climb- 
ing P which is too often asked by jesting unbelievers who do not 
wait for an answer, and is nerba|)s too seldom token into doUborato 
consideration by toe faithiul who are strong in their faith without 
having any denuitu answer. At any rate the charm is there, a 
fact positive and curious enough to demand some kind of explana- 
tion j and year by year the craft of those who make Manilla rope 
and ice-axes increases and thrives, and the cofieo of fresh pilgrims 
sends up incense to the Jungfrau luid the FiiMteraarhorn from the 
bntteroa pots and pans of that *^iun of strange meetings,*’ the 
Faulborg. 


SELFISH MISANTIIKOPV, 

I T is not perhaps easy to draw the exact line between selfishness 
and what Butler would call nn enlightened or reasonable self- 
love* But iu practice we are all uf ust keen enough at detecting 
and condemning the vice in others, though there are very few 
indeed who have a right to cast the first stone. The ** selflesa 

K * 9 ittan.” if not altogether a poetical ideal, is a rare exception 
s evil world, but the ideal is universally admired, however 
seldom it may be attained. Thorp ano some faults tb which we 
are indtned to be indulgent iu our neighbours, and more than in- 
dulgent in our own case. But nobody would care to confess that 
he WAS selfish, still less to glory in it, and there is hardly 
any charge more fatal to a man’s character in the eye of the 
world. But selfishness, like other faults, assumes a good maigr 
different shapes, and tnongh it is always, and vott naturally, 
disliked, some of its forma are more odious than others. It is j 
selfish to refuse a kindness to others which you can grant 
at little cost to yourself, and it is selfish to feel gratification 
iu their suflhrings, as the old Komans gloated over a gladla- 
^>tial conteat or the writhinga of Clmstian martyrs In the { 
lion’s fangs. But the second kind of selfishness is consider- ; 
<^blT more shocking than the first Nor is the reason fhr to I 
|e^ That we should care mudh for our own interest is in- 
evitable, and that we should be disposed to cultivate itwithoiit due 
XMid for the interest of our nei^bours ** uji^eieten^ itael£” m 
^ ^ ^WbreiwebeniMSe* But tM 

Itowarde those, who ^v* 
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on as peeulUudy satasfieh And benee it ibilows that what 
may be termed the more aeK-rmpiiNfiiig fionna of s^fiahnsaa 
are the most readily excosed^ imle those winch hOTe tim 
least direct bearing on self-intereat excite the hatred and 

contempt To taka an illustratiom Both jeafiiiiiw. and envy are 
selfish teelings which have much in common, ai w Mth am suffi- 
ciently unattractive; ImttheixkisadifibionoebetweedllHtwo when 
we eomo to analyse them. The object in the one cese^ia our own 
advantage, and ui the other the injury of aomebo^ else. The 
naughty boy in the Addretts§ who burnt off the dmxen 

nose 01 his sister’s new doll bocauee he iuspMted it eost more 
than his own top, was no doubt an extremely disagreeable and ilU 
conducted child. But his procedure was pmectly inteltigible 

Jack's in the pouts, and thii it b, 

11s thinks mine came to more than hla 


And accordingly he adopted what seemed to him the most empbatlG 
method of asfiortlug that his own birthday presents should be at 
least equal in value to his sister’s, with some vague idea {Rrobabljr 
of providing against any future mistakes in the matter. And in the 
same way tho sjtreta vyttria forma of a young lady who is 
tormented by the fear of hor intended lover being captivated bra 
rival's fairer face is a perfectly explicable, though not very amiable^ 
sentiment. She is angry with tho pretty face bocanse abe tnifj 
herself HulTor from its superior charms. Vcft envy no such exaub 
can be pleaded. It has all the malice of jealousy, without the 
palliation of self-iuk^rest. Nothing can be moro utterly despic- 
able than irritation against ** the other beavers,” not for any 
injury, real or supposed, wliich they have done, or are likely to do 
to us, but simply tor being larger than we are. Yet this grudge 
against others for being wiser, or richer, or better, or in some way 
•uporior to ourselves, just because of tneir superiority, is whatia 
meant by envy. It is of course a selfish feeling in the wont 
sense of the woid, but it is prompted by no intelligible motive of 
self-interest or scli-lovo, for its only gratification would consist In 
the injuring of others, without any compensating advantage to 
ourselves. It is precisely tho feeling of Milton’s Satan towards 
the happier beings whom he wishes to decoy into a similar oon- 
demnatioD with himself. And yot Sophocles Mraonifies envy as 
a deity, and the story uf Polycrates’ ring sufficiently illustrates 
its recognition among the Grooxs n.^ a divine attribute. 

And this brings us to that particular form of selfishness, not 
indeed very common, but far from being wholly unknown in real 
life, which may be colled selfish misanthropy. It is worse than 
envy, for it lias oven less colourable pretext of self-regard, and is 
more purely nmliciuiis. Tiie great novelist of tho day has fami- 
liarized us with a specimen wliich will he fresh at this moment in 
tho memory of many of our readers. Old Foatherotone,” whoso 
funeral stj^jiulii of the fourth book of Middknmo^^ 

seems ilitended for a persomfiod contradiction of the apostolic 
statement Una no man iivotb to himself or dioth to himseiil Ho 
is careful in life and in death not only to consult his own wishes 
alone, to tho exclusion of all other considerations, but to iVamc 
his wishes on a plan elaborately calculated to outrage the Ihel- 
ings and frustrate the natural expectations of every one who 
comes into contact with him. llis habits are miserly, bat 
that is not his ruling passion ; he is less a miser than a mis- 
anthrope. And his misHuthiopy increases on a nioely gradu- 
ated scale, acc 4 )rduig to the closer proximity of its ohjeoti^ 
whether by blood relationship or otherwise, to hinuelf. ^ 
will not stay now to discuss how far auch ebaraetm are mi- 
luixedly evil. George Eliot leaves us free to think, if we pleans^ 
that there ore good points about them, but adds an unphiasailtly 
suggestive remark that those who think so are more llkmy to have 
constructed their estimates d jirwH than to bo judging firom aotiMd 
experience* >Vithottt entering on that controversv we mi^ admit 
that such persons as old Foatherstone do exist ana the queation is 
how to account for them. Our readers will hardly require to be 
reminded of his leading characteristics. Suffice it> td aay bsse 
that he makes two wills, the earlier of which ia only leal 
iniquitous thau the later, and keeps both by 1 ^ bedside to tbe 
last In both tho bulk of his property is left away frm Ui 
family, but in the former will legacies of xoof* iqHeoe eve be- 
queauied to his near relation^ and io,oooI, left to a youth whoae 
be had always encouraged to look upon himself as his heir; wUls 
in tbe eaoond— which eventually comea'to be ected on^thiaBumii 
bequeathed to a stranger, and the rest of his proper^ it difotei 
to building almshouses, "because,” at tho document is woideiL 
" I wish to please Almighty Qod**^ It must he added that 
his prolonged hesitation as to which of the two taatamenln ahatl 
be allowed to take efiect arissa iqipavently dttovtiy 

in dnridinir whirh will nn thfi Trholn j^unn ffin knitneil tftniihhi^ 
ment and disgust; and thatheleuveimiiratetUnctioimnbd^ 
arrangomento of his funeral, to which all those pertoqigea^g^ 
measly ordeied to bo iavitod— in eome eew from % ocs uM wailiv 
olstaaco— whose aoticipalhme wUl he meet eisudly dtawotilM 
by the reading of the wUL In shoi^ he had 
during his lingering iUnei% over tho pootluianoiat . 

iuiiiqir in death those whom U Imd beeu 
amusaamnt ^ insult Bedi^ea he Imd thuLln^i 
disoomifo^ bathtg miy dim I 
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It'wauliJI^iffipcktdUa to «Bt«r at all Ml^lato ilia ^^Mtioo 
h«r«. BaP^ na^ tniicota gonevally in wkat ^iroetiou on ax« 
i^gpoiarm of the teamiitt aaftova]^ mmj he taoit mmatiljr oooght 
Xd the tot pliioe. theihTt Oitwt w memheMi that netfitoett ui <if 
My voiiaut kiOdii^ iom tot the mere aeifidi iOitiiiet it not only 
witot ton the t^itoinatic ymeuit of oelMntemt, but i§ often quite 
i|MK>Bi|MUble witii it We ore not now i^peoking of ^ eelf-loire/’ 
inlh|d«i^eaiNi«eof the term, in whleh it to conoiotent with the 
pnieet benevoleiice, but of the delibevato end exolonve punuit of 
■ellleh giotitotioii, without any tegiud to the totings or intereste 
of oUteyn enoept in their beoriog on our own. Now it k 
obvioufl that for cnnying out this progmmine auccessftiUy con- 
ddeffoUe powers both of intellect and self-control are requisite. 
Cfoethe is sosBOtioies quoted ss a typiosi example of this exquisite 
seliUhnesSt consistently pursued through Ufo,and with eminent 
sncoeifiL But Goethe hod very exceptional endowmenta both of 
sund and ohorocter. With the general run of men on exclu- 
sive devotion to selfish eqjoyment will almost inevitably defeat 
itself. They may start with the best passible intenuons of 
living for thm own pleesuie slone, but from the mere conflict of 
difierunt passions nod interests they will foil of realising even their 
own somewhat soidid conception of happiness. Ana ono of the 
poBsiaiis most certiun, when indulgcdi to interfere with its attain- 
ment, is the passion of haired, whether to particular individuals 
or claeeeo, or, as it sometitnes oxhiliU itself, to mankind generally. 
There Is a certain satisfaction of oourse in gratifying this 
passion, os there xiasatiafoctioD in gratifying any other, say anger 
or lust; but in the long run the mUlication is very dearly 
puTohased. That the sontitueut iUidf is not more immoral than 
irrational may bo perfectly true; but it is not the loss a foci. 
Vie aro far iodeea from meaning to imply that the Feaihor- 
fttone typo of character is a couiinou one ; life would become tn- 
tolembio if it were so. But still the unpleasant old genllomon 
whofM^ ruling possiou — in this iustance very stroug in death— was 
to inflict the largest practicable discomfort on the largest niiuiber 
of people in any way connected with him, is a photograph and 
not a caricature. Of that passion, as of any other, the poet^s 
words are tme — crescit indulgtn$ mhi. And although such exhibi- 
tiona of full-blown misanthropy aro hardly loss rare than revolting, 
at least in eivilleod society, the initial instincts out of which they 
grow aro one fruit of the** struggle for existence” — whether mate- 
rial or social— in which all of us ore more or loss engaged. There 
is not much to choose, in a moral point of view, between old 
Feotberstone and Becky Sharp, only liccky hod her amiable pro- 
poxudtiee well in hand, whereas Featherslono was run away with 
W the strength of his feelings. Gn the whole, if the latter phaao 
or selfishness is the more openly otfensive, the fonnor is more likely 
to injure its victims. A good hater,” in J/r. Johnson’s sense 
of the word, ie generally too much of a lattlcsoaku to be able 
to seise his prey. 
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ambfuee of bk family in a buto, autroandad wilh a lauraTwiaath 
instaad of to wida-awoba which tot gallant dfiaor would bava 
asattmad at to first oouTanient opportoni^. Wa touM oU 
ridioula the sort of picture whioh k now axhibitad by a townamon 
of Albert Ddrar for to gradfleatiem of patrioUe Oannony* Wa 
have heard that to daure for glory is the infirmity oi nobk 
minds, and certainly an Englishman would batbougntto ba a« 

I mad as a batter who daairaii to odd a modal of hli bund to p 
collection of bfochs in a Wolholla. Acoordlug to the OuMe-book 
this Gennfm edifice ooiitaina foiniesn *<warrior virgins of to 
aneient Gannan Paradise,” aud six Viclorios ; and if to stone 
and marble work k to be in proixution to to mllitaty axplolta of 
Germany, it would saom daairabla that the artists of Ike country 
should undertake a wholesale onler without delay* The UKUlam 
German soldier might perhaps think tliat a ** wornor virgin” who 
would condescend to employ herself in pernetuolly dravnng bear 
would be on agieeable, although unsoriptunil, alament of Paradise. 
Three centuries ago, whan a volkut German died, thay carved 
bk shield of arms and placed it in a Gothio ohtirok. 
Now they place a barber’s blo^ shaped in hk likeness in a Gredan 
temple. The boat of tha joke is that King Lawk conaidarad that 
»his curious compound of Greek and bi^bario pogonku hod k 


to Bnglkh traveller ventured to speak without reserve, he 
woold pmops say that he sometimes felt sli;;ht1y bor^ with 
modem oittn Germany. You come from Nuremberg tlio old to 
Botlton to older, and hardly have you ghtneed at the catbedml 
when you oi^ mshed at by hatf-a-dosen cabmen who contend for 
to jnrokga of driving you ofl^ to the Wathallo, which King Ijowis 
of Bmxio, to hk own entire satkfocUon, built upop a hill mx miles 
Ifenm Botiabon. Thk edifice, witick cost nearly 700,000/., would 
ba MUad in homely EngUsh ** King Lewis’s folly.” It k about as 
fdloto to to place md time where it finds itself as Bnronam 
BtttdanOmttbfaolarkatrhaUktoBelfaimiGreen. We commitmany 
■hMiditaaB in England, but we could hardly have cemoeived to 
gVOtMtue Idea of construettng on imitation of a Greek temple in 
cfidnr to ploaa ia it to busts of deceased Englishmen who might 
be dasmad to have done eminent aarviea to tbrir country. 8omo- 
tosg of to kmd bos Indeed been done at toOiystol Paiaoe,and k 
y wh s pa eenlemplatad at to Albert Boil; but then we ore not 
MMmdble os w iuillon for to proceeding of mm company of 
niivto tomkilM. Thk Genassi edifice, being stoehed with mare 
bedlto wmds^mkbt pa^ deserve to bacallad Golgotha rather 


Christian character, ns k shown by the fact that hk sensitira or* 
thodoxy would not concede to Lutnar a place in hk Wolhalla. U 
Imthar hlmsnlf could have been consulttHi, ho might perhaps have 
declined the honour whioh wasconforred upon him after the King's 
abdication. Thera k of oouiaa a bust of iho Inevitable Gutenberg, 
whose statue produces itself in Germany os fVequautly os the 
Marquis of Qrauby’s picture oocum on Kuglkh signboards ; mid 
there are also busts of the |arly Emperors, including liudolpb of 
Hapsburg^ who has received from hk grateful country a voiy un- 
steady piur of kgs at Nuremberg, and no legs at Oil 111 this Wal- 
hslla near Batislmn. Thu picture of this Emperor in the Town 
Hall of Nuremberg has the legs placed wMe apart, as if toit 
owner found a difilcultv in steadying hiumolf, aud was holding on 
to the ball and cup in Lis right hand under a confused belief that 
it supported him iiistead or his supportiug it ; and if be wore su 
Enghshman. wo should suppose him to bo remarking that ho is ail 
right. If the portraits oi ein|>orors, liko giants in caravans, have 
a tendency to become groggy in the legs, it may be wise to sub- 
stitute busts ; and doubtless the plan adopted by Kiiiu Tiowis ro- 
llovers the artist fipm many dilHcuItios of costume, white it enables 
Gerinans of aspiring mind to pronuso themselves places in the 
Walhalla moro rcasnoably than an English barrister and fik mother 
and aunts destine him for to Woedsack. 

To walk six mites along a muddy road to the foot of to hill 
on which Walballa stands would be rather irritating if there wei^) 
md a certain decen^ in placing thk houthcD temple at a rospeotfol 
distance from the Oalbedral of iUtkboo. It happened that the 
Crown Prince lately rkited thk ancient and fomous city, and of 
course be was taken to* that modem wonder the Walhalla, which be 
carefully inspected as if ho wore choosing n nice place for hk own 
bust to occupy hen^after. The reception of tho Crown Prince by 
the Bavarian village on which WolLoUa looks down was a much 
more interesting sight than the blue and gold ceiling and marble 
pillars of that emfice. These BavarliiD villajpirican enter Walhalia 
tn ery day, if they do not profor, as they probably do, to oootem- 
plato the interior of one of tbeir beer-pots ; and besides, they 


curiosity urged and decampr forbade villagers and simngers to peep 
through the imperfectly closed doors. It may pmdiaps never be 
known whether the Crown Prince put on a pair of to hideous 
slippers by which the feet of ovdinaty viritom ore prevented from 
scrotoing the marble floor. But it may bo safely said tfiat even 
Louk lo Grand could not have looked Unglier m those slippers. 
There ore sasembled outside the temple ito custodians in the 
blue coat of the Bavarian service, some villagers b tlieir best 
clothes, others os thi^ have left loo ploogb, and two or three 
tourists. The little army of observation hastily Corns itself as 
to Crown Prince emerges. Tho village girU '^cony” their 
bouquets. Tho head man makes ready witn bk speoeb. The 
tousifte on at ^^eves front” The Crown PHneo receives to 
0 owm kindly, while signifying by vxprosiive pantomime hk 
dread of on oration, wbmupon the head man takes it oui mi 
well as he con In cb^ng, at which, however, Havoriims ore vm 
poor perfonners. W’batever may be thought of to temple, Im 
poritioB deserves unqualified oommeudntioa. It staade on a kUl 
of to height of 513 foot at the foot of whioh to Bsmibe fiotVA 
Behind to ipectatur. os he toks sewto aro towk hlik of to 

him is the foitils jj^ a i u of tHreuipfog^ fbrottm whidi the 
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flow» on and on to PaMan, Link Vienna^ Bolgndci^ and tba Black 
Sea. As the Grown Prinoe stande on that bill, the embodi- 
ment of the streniirth and unltj of Oermany in the n^resent, the 
mental contrast is inevitable with the reverses whkm Germany 
■ufFered in the past^ when she was weak because she was dividGO. 
In i8oj|» and again in 1809. tliis hi]] looked down upon tlio 
march of a French army which had defeated Austria as com- 
pletely as the army of the Crown Prince lately defeated France. 
On the drat occasion Prussia would not, and on the second she 
could not| help Austria. ,lt seemed os much a law of nature 
that France should divide and conquer Gormainr as that the 
Danube should flow down from the Black Forest to tha 
Black Sea. Onco indeed the French were driven from the 
valley of the Danube^ and forced to seek refuge beyond tho 
llhine, but that was when an English general and army gavo 
cohesion and power to the Oorpisn Empire. This same bill has 
seen the scarlet coats of English troopers emuloyed after the 
manner of the time in ravaging Bavaria to punish the Elector for 
adhering to Franco against the Emperor. When we see Bavaria 
exulting in recent victories wherein her troops boro honourable 
part, we cannot but remember that when Austriai fighting the 
battle of Oormany, was utterly defeated under tho wafis of 
llatisbon, that city was given to tliu Elector as tbs reward of 
services to France. Three of the greatest generals that tho world 
has seen havo led armies over the district q|Mn which now looks 
down the representative of one of the grastest of military Powers. 
First oamo (Justavus Adolphus, agnio.d whom Tilly, defending 
tho pasango of the Lech, received the wound of which he died at 
Jngolstadt. On the very next hill to that on which the Crown 
Prince stands there stood a fortress, which the Swedes, not with- 
out help of English and Scottish soldiers, captured and destroyed. 
After uustavus Adolphus came Marlborough, whose first great 
battle with the Frenuu and their ally, tho JOlector of Bavaria, was 
fought a few miles above Donau worth. After Marlborough came 
Napoleon, who twice opened tho road to Vienna by victories gained 
in this same district. And now there stands looking over it a 
figure which might easily be mistaken for that of an English 
gentleman inspecting an estalo witii a view to introducing an 
improved drainage. The Crown Prince, if not a great general, 
has borne a prominent part in great military events, and peasants 
of the district may well boast that one of the foremost men of 
the ago has been to visit them. 


WHAT DOr.3 IT AUi MEAN? 

F ob some time past a series of mysterious announcements have 
been Appearing in tho nowMpnpers with regard to what is 
called ** the movement in tho (?ity for tho purchase of the 
Alexandra Pork imd I’nluce. One day wo road that ** The 
Governor imd Court of the Bank of England, in informing the 
Lord Mayor that it is ngitiiist their practice, iu their corpurato 
capacity, to join any public Committee, desire to record their 
fuUest appreciation of tho importance of tho acquisition of the 
Alexandra Park of five hundred acres in its integrity.'’ Wo were not 
aware that it wits tho practice of the Btmk of England to furnish 
testimonials in favour eitlu'r of public or private speculations, and 
we imagine it will suou have enough on its hands if it takes tho 
amusements of the people under its benevolent protection. We 
suppose we shall next lienr that tiie Qovemors of tho Bank of 
England desire to record their cordial appreciation of the social value 
of the Surrey Gordons, and that they cannot too liighly express their 
admiration for Mr. Boucioault s remarkable ofibrt to restore our 
national theatre. A few days afterwords wo were informed that 
The Lord Mayor has received letters from Mr. Kobert Applogarth 

i AiiUilgomated Society of Ciu'peuters and Joiners, London) ; 

oliD D. Prior (Amalgamatod Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Manchester) ; Mr. Qeorgo Potter of thj JJcchac) j and Mr. George 
Howell (lleform Association^, proffeniig their heartiest assistance 
in tho work which the Mansion House Committee has in hand for 
tho purchaao of Uio Alexandra Park of live hundred acres, and tho 
dodicatiun of tho l^alace, with tho I’ark iu its grand integrity, to pur- 
poses of wholesome recroation.” Mr. Applogai'th, knowing irom 
hU own experience, which appears to have been unfortunate, the 
^ vidous temptations which surround nearly every form of re- 
ereation open to tho people,” edusivoly wishes ** Qud-speod to so 
noUo an undertaking.” Another week elapses, and then it is tho 
l^iooe of Wales who is brought upon Uie scone. His Boyal 
Highness^ writing to the l^ord Mayor through his private 
secretary, agrees most cordially with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by your Lordship on the subject,” and iDtiroatos 
cautiously that *'he will bo prepar^, when the proper time 
shall arrive, to give his best consideration to any application Bbat 
may bo made to him to be present, together with the I’tinccss, 
at the inaugural ceremony.*^ As os wo can make out, it 
does not appear that this mysterious movement has got beyond 
the shadowy stage of ** his Lordship's sentiments,” or that thezo 
is anything whatever for the Prince to ** inaugurate.” But a letter 


th| Pinnoo perhaps that ho should be turned to acctmnt in 
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jjmbUc men and pnblie bodies liave a^sssisd their approval 
of the project of aequiring this Park. ; , Them ie no rason 
tliat wis m aee why any one should exmM disapproval 
of it There can at least be no harm in bu^ np the Alex- 
andra Palace, and trying to make it a lespectma place of 
amuBoment, If a number of people ohoesB to aubate^ Ibr the 
purchase ^ the property in its pand integrity,” t^^are per- 
fectly entitled to do so, without aaking anybody^ It is 

true the example of the Crystal ralace is not jocularly 
encouraging. It cannot be said to havo done very much to elevate 
the popular mind, and it bae certainly not enriched the Bliar^ 
holdorii ; but it is a pleasant enongh lounge In its way, 'and U it 
were closed a certain amount of cheap and innocent atenaement 
would be lost to the public. Inhere is no reason why there should 
not be a Crystal Palace to the North as well as a Orystsl Palace to 
the South of London ; or, indeed, why there should not be one at 
every point of tho compass, unless it be the sordid commercial 
reason that, as one Crystal Palace does not pay, it b not at all 
likely that more tb»m one would be remunerative. Whether the 
Alexandra Palace did or did not pay, it would be an advantage to 
the public to havo tho use of it, and if the speculators lost their 
money they would have only themselves to blame. On the Other 
hand, if it is proposed — for we must confess we find it jdifiioult to 
undorstand exactly what is proposed— lo buy up the Park and hai^ 
it over to the Metropolitan Board for the benefit of the public 
at large, that would be a still moro laudable project; but then 
what is wonted to carry it out would scum to be, not expresdona 
of approval, but subscriptions. 

There is one thing quite clear, and it is tbnt, whether or not 
there is anybody anxious to buy the AlG.Tnzidra Palace,^ there b 
^somebody extremely anxious to sell it. When the Exhibition of 
1862 was closed, the building was removed by the contractors to 
Muswell Hill. It stands on an imposing site iu the midst of exten- 
sive grounds, and repeated attempts have been made, hitherto 
fruitlessly, to turn it to commorciol account Last year there was 
a grand Ton tine scheme, by which subscribers were promised ^'fox 
themselves and thoir representatives benefits far exceeding in 
mpnoy value the sums which they bad paid for them,” while at 
tho same time they were to have the satisfaction of erecting a 
floodgate that would stem ** the torrent of folly, debauchery, and 
vice, which pours misery and infamy into myriads of England's 
homes.” Tho combination of huge profit^ and a strong flavour 
of gambling, with tho indulgence of toe highest benevolence, im- 
parted a peculiar charactor to the project; mid some gushing 
verses were published which were supposed to express tho emotions 
of a ** dry City man ” on readmg the prospectus^ of this doubly 
attractive speculation. Statesmen were invited to support ft 
because it would be an oiliciont instrument in promoting the 
aims of sound statesmanship and honost legislation ” ; clergymen 
of all denominations on account of its moral influence; and 
women because ” all the sentiments and objects which touch most 
closely the gentle and benignant heart of woman are consulted and 
cultivated by the plans of tho establishinont ” ; while those who 
were not sulncieutly touched by theso lofty considerations were 
assured that for every pound they invested they would havo a 
good chance of obtaining at the end of fifteen yean 10/., with a 
further chance of carrying off 25,000/. in works of art As a 
financial speculation the project appoared to be irresbtibly tempt- 
ing, ossunung the calculations of the prospectus to be correct ; and 
whon the moral gratification of stomming tho tide of vice, folly, 
and debauchery was added, it was almost too good to be true. 
Virtue in this world is not usually encouraged by heay dividends, 
but is more oommonly left to be its own reword. We &t bound at 
the time to suggest that so promising a financial operation might 
have been left to stand on its own merits, without an appeal to 
philanUiropio sentiments ; while, on the other band, pure philan- 
thropy womd be apt to put out of countenance by the process 
of gambling for pnxes, ond the plromineuce which was g^ven to 
the pecuniary profits which were to be earned by v^innmg the 
masses from vice to virtue.” Somehow or other the Tontiiie 
scheme does not seem to have answered. Perhaps it tell between 
two stools ; perhaps the financial world was shy of phOanthropy 
ns an article oi commerce, w'hilo the philonthropiats leaenied to# 
imputation that they had an eye to profits; perhaps the whole 
conception was too much for ordinary minds to map* What the 
reason may have been we doDotknow,wecattoiayc^eotare ; hat 
at any rate the fact seems to have been that, in vulgar phiaaei the 
public did notteite. The fly may havo been a liula overdone or 
the fish may have been hopekssly stupid ; anyhow the fish did 
not take to the fly. We gather that the promotens havo ajma* 
dated our advice and have dropped the financial /part of the 
eoheme more into the background* The parchase ox flbe Attk ia 
now advocated exduaiveiy on high momlgroaiida^ IhemMal 
ia appropriately met by unlimited promises cl 
it 18 doubtful whether a hargain will be ahrock on them lonsut' < 
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to tne leadafiona named at n:mie1faw^to Hcime on 

I the atrd Stij. 

u wefi aejiliymedll^^ to dMi;<».oimn»a 





Motpmdmd to^theftethpo ebuitthosofiiUdeiiCK 

idnitiimtaiieoteipriw wJil<^^ pomotiiig tbemtioitil 

Mid li^dth j recrmoQ of the poo^, iml gMtly tend also to 
promofts^ their moral and phyid^ wolilm**’ Tht moetiiig took 

« to oommit itwlf to cotfaiim more than ahstmct approval of 
a plan of onabliDg the peopfe to become themeelTee the pur- 
obaseia of ^ Paries** a&d it would appear that its notion of 
^ logiUmate and atreauous support^* did not indude anything ao 
pMpmptaoua as oflhring to provide part of the ptirohaso-money. 
ue moetingi which, we are told, waa compmd of repn^nta* 


tive men of all dasaeSf in the moat eompreheuaive meaning oi the 
term/* aim^y undertook to exhort the clergy to beg the ^oplo 
to buy the Park for their own use. The Hank of Lngland fully 
appreciates the noble enterprise. The Prince of Wales has 
wim good enough to inform the Lord Mayor that he will not 
say he won’t come to the opening until he hears whether thei'o 


in anything to open. infiuouco and efTorta of such 

financial and mereaDtilo towers of atreugth as Sir John Lub* 
bock and Bir. Samuel Morley are pledged to the result.” The 
good and Tonerublo Sir William Bodkin” approves the 
scheiriei and so dooa ** that ahlo and indefatigable member of 
the magisterial bench, Colonel Jeakes, It is obvious 

that if expressions of approval would buy the Alexandra 
I^ilace, it would be bought to-moitow ; the diiliculiy appcain to 
be to obtain support of a Ums ethereal kind. We must confess 
that we are at a loss to understand the meaning of this elaborate 
agitatioDi this persistent canvassing of public men and ludicrous 
para^ of high moral preiensious. If the Alexandra Palace is to 


parade of high moral pretensions, it the Alexandra raiaco la to 
be a show like the Crystal Palacci it will bo taken up ouly on 
commercial groundsi and with a view to a dividend ; if it 
is to be niaae over for the free and absolute use of the public, 
the Metropolitan Board would bo the proper body to arrange 
tor its acquisition. Of course it would he a vci)r nico thing tor 
the inhabitants of liondon to have five hundred acres of 
pleasant country open to thorn at a short distance from town; 
out those perso^ must be of a singularly sanguine temperament 
who imagine that it is in the least degree probable that mi osmte 
of this kind will bo purchased on behalf of the public cither out 
of the rates or by private subscription. It can hf^ly bo supposed 
that South Kensington has broken out in a new place, hut the 
tactics of the agitation have a curious rosomblance to those by 
which Ode C.B. contrived the aggrandizement of his department. 
The public men whp bavo lent their names to the enterprise 
would perhaps do well to make sure that they understand exactly 
what it moona 


PORTUGAL AND CHINA. 

O F all European nations, Portugal might be considered the 
least likely to come into coUision with the remotest and most 
pacific of Asiatic Powers ; ond some refieciioii may probably bo 
needful to recall the point of contact at which disagreomont could 
be generated. Macao, the little rocky peninsula guarding the I 
western entrance to the Canton river, is almost forgotten by all 
tot the most diligent geographers os a port once the emporium of 
our own trade in those waters $ but the blue and whito ensign of 
the Bragon^as still fiios over its imposing, oven if obsolete, 
fortlftcatmns *, and, with an unquestioning fidelity rare in these days | 
of colonial fidgetiness, its ” Loyal Senate ” annually remits to I 
Lisbon a round sum in aid of the revenues of the motber^country. 
The flag of Portugal hoa indeed waved over Macao for upwards | 
of throe centuries ,* but even this lapse of time has not proved 
aufficient to ostabiish a solid title to tno ownership of the uenio* 
aula. On the conUnry, nothing can be more clearly shown, 
although the fact may have gained little notoriety, than that 
‘China AOi never yielded her sovereign rights over Mneofi to 
Poriogai, and that the last-named Power exercises but a precarious 
authority over the tract which she professes to govern as a colo* 
possession. From 1 557, when the first Portuguese adventurers 
in the China Sea were permitted to ** erect storehousea” upon what 
waa fiben an island, or barren rocky promontory jutting out from 
an unfirequentod coast, until 1840, Macao was in fact an integral 
part of Cbina, governed by a Obineee mandarin so far as its 
imve populatwn and its revenues were concerned, the Portuguese 
Mng mlowed, in virtue ancient conventit^ to regulate their 
wwn alErive on a fbotmg s^lar to that on which the consular and 
fp yfdrfpal government of ports such as Bbanghai and Hankow is at 
piiwent oondni^ed. Advantage was sahsequently taken of the 
beak^^town of the external power and authorito of the Chinese 
OoviexiimentwhmhwaseifimM 1841-x toauppiesi 

ttofondioiw of the Chineia dBaaliL and at kit to drive thm 
fimn tbdr iw&kBoa at Maoaoi totaunultsneously with the esta- 
Uishment of undivided aiithonfy on the part of Pmriagal over the 
Mdoeule cane the rise of a British eolooy on the opfmto side of 
be eituacyf when aB le git i m ate eommaroe st once deserted the 
^ eheBufraira hwonveideiDt roedatead of llaeso te the magnifleent 
liriwqraaditoadantfiiirilirieaof^^ Kong. 

For jpaa the kiriiiM ewfled on by Eoro^^ 
iteesriciBg at flCaeio MmtNwn contoediittost en 
hfllMni ^ 

eari tte gimtodkgbgeof ■ w hich has mlyed on a vast scale 

tin Jriwm eC riatelnde} wbthd itoCldneai^iito 

iiader 

liii^ Irigutodi ^ ttuw i rthmi i ht 
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but tbb l^tiab^fer wt own; i» boaonitblT frtalwn att wnmiwii 
with ibis intoaous’tralBo^heva been employed in eeovey^ 
thousandi of Iddnapped Chfaiwe aimumUy to Hayana aud the 
Chinchaa; tot it is only his to add that the Portughese 
msnt have, as a rule, shown exempleiy politenem In their acknow* 
lodgments of the receipt of temonattaneea which tom time tu 
time the British envoy at Idsbon has been directed to addixws to 
the Ministry of Forel^ Aifairs. These remonstranoes, hmd upon 
I the cloatest evidenoe supplied both by our Consuls in China mid ' 
by the Government of Ho^ Kong, have thus to romaiued prnctU 
cally unheeded, and the yeUow slave trade Is shown by tihe 
advices firom China to be as flourishing as ever. Appeals ai'O lusdo 
tom time to time by Europeans residing in China fur a joint 
action on the part of the great Powers to terminate, by if 
necessary, the scandal which the Portuguese Government is oiihur 
unable or unwilling to suppress ; but, apart from the ditllcuUy of 
conoeTtlng harmuiiious measures in those days of suite mul 
joalouiiy, there is weight in the assertion that to the Chluoio 
Goverumeut alone belongs the duty of forbidding tlio fur- 
ther exportation of its auhjeots tom Macao. There enu bo no 
doubt that a (Jhinoso blockade of the peninsula would eiroctuidly 
pro vent the introduction of the junk-loads of poor crenluwts who, 
after a sham process of ofiicial inspection, aro traitsferrod U) the 
coolie ships and sent across the sea ; but considerations of lin 111 un- 
ity hare no weight with such a Government as that of Poking, 
and it is perhaps secretly not unwilling to see detest a ti on of 
foreigners kept alive among the people at large by ritiodtioii 
whic^ at least result in tho removal of large uumbers of thu niou 
indigent and troublcsomH of its subjects. Although urgt:d rtgain 
mid again to interpose for tho provootiou or rogtiJuuoii of the 
comHo traifio ni Blncno, tho Chiiiese Goverumeut has hiibevlo 
refrained tom interfering in any way with tho doings of tho 
Portuguese at that place, notwithstanding that it lias firmly 
rt^rnsed, when requested, to confirm their lawful possession of tho 
soitloment. 

Hecent intelUgonce now seems to foreabadciw a difloivnt 
line of policy. Where humanity has been powerless to indiK-e 
iiiU^rvcntion, the nutoni luverage of fiscal neccssiiivs seems 
likely to stir up tno sluggish energies of tho nmudiirliiA ; and 
Miu‘iio is throatonod at Inst with the re-assertion of Cliine^e 


likely to stir up tno sluggish energies of tho nmudiirliiA ; and 
Miu‘iio is throatonod at Inst with the re-assertion of 01111)0*0 
jurisdiction over its inhahitanta For sumo years past an eincient 
fKtuadron of steam guuhoats, comniandod by Kuropoan nnvigalorH, 
has been maintained by the provincial Qovornment of Kwang- 
tung, within whoso limits Macao is situated ; and theso vessels, 
having almost entirely suppressed the once crying evil of plrney, 
have been omployeu by the Viceroy la guarding revenue 
stations ostablishod at dilfercnt points along the rotn»t. (J really 
to the disgust of tho foreign communitios of lloii^- Koug 
ond Macao, these stations have been so placed as to con sti tutu 
virtually tt cordon of custom-houses around the two suttb'lmmfs; 
and, although vigorously objec(c«d to, the right of tlu* 
(iovernmont to collect in its own waters a n»v**nuu from pur«ly 
Chinem) juuks and traders is loo obvious to bo nisily im- 
piimied. Tlio Jlong Kong Chamber of Commerce has proloslt'd, 
and the Ilong Kong authorities have complahied, against what is 
termed a ilbcm blockade; but it has been left for the iicwly ap- 
pointed Governor of Macao, im olDcial with t)m hifib- sounding 
title of Viscondo de San Januario, to attempt fondble ni«‘t)ruir»Mi for 
breaking through the inconvenient reHtrictions. 11 is r.xrnDuiicy 
is rop<;rtod to have nolifiiNl to the European commafiAhu s of tlm 
rovenuo gunboats that those vesseds would Iw seized by For- 
tugueso lucn-of-war if alU*r a certain date they still ciuiiimiu 
watching the ingress and egress of diineso junks at Mie nj>- 

E roaches to tho port of Macao; but the Governor to 

ave counted too little upon the reviving energy of tho 
Chinese Administration. If tho Ilong Konif nuwspii]rfrs luuy bo 
trusted, this tlm'ot was speedily replied to by a rioiitioiiti ui from 
the Vlcerov of Kwungtung to tho effect that any such im a^ui'u 


Honif nuv 
to by a 1 


the Viceroy of Kwungtung to tho eflcct that any sncIi nn a^ni'u 
as that contompUtod would be followed by an interdict lorbidding 
tho entry of all provisions tom tho Chinese mainland in(<« .Mfu iu>. 
As tho settlement is wholly dependent upon tho adjacent m/tst for 
its suppliciiy ibis would doubtless prove suflidcntiy inooutruivnt 
tOjtho Chincto residents who constitute the bulk of tlu.< pipe- 
laiiuu to eusuro their migration wholesale; but 
ference, once begun, could scarcely stop short of tnoro un)»'(i tnnt 
results. If, for the mere purpose of prolerling a rhuiu ot 
Customs stations^ the Chiottso Government were brought to lako 
forcible measuies against the Administration of Macau, it could 


quarier. The pecuniary resources of the Macaese offidals ore 
lubnosi wholly derived tom the coolie trade, supplemented by toa 
tom the gambling-houses which form anutbur mMible fouium uf 
the sqUlement ; and this being tlie eose^ His idle to stt|q)mrc that 
under Povtuffuese rule any eflectual muesarfS for ibe suppra*slun 
of tbe tiaito can be looked for. The new Gdvernor, induifd, 
foBowlngihe invariable praetiee of ft long line of proifocfjiuAors, 
baa thought ti advisable to eppotoa Comsuksbo ofinq t ry into 
fbe eond&t of emtgratkm trail Iteiao^ but bow litilu iiludy its 
membein mira to be uaUmwad ba tM>: itoBbcesiloiis msy h^t judged 
troa tbe fiiel^ to wUeh atipniioii hes been called in i K<uig, 
tbit five out of the .rig Otohniratoiiffini derive a substantial portioit 
of. tfcek emolumeftte tern the foikifliitlot attending the slnpi^t 
ofcto&ea. UiitoiQribttouAiriaiieetHfonotsuri^^ 
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geoio|^iiid««d tiM <xHili% ibMt 

0t mmtt eountiv hmiim Mag* ipwiaHy iW 9 Mda. Aa # 

£ Mkrsla8aitliiiflia^Mim Mot oti^aa i{Midfla<oi lo«a 4 
A* eiiilwdlinm UaMkm at li«j1iuni» «ad a fine tail of Hat 
fowls got nsttw Ikmba, Than tko botaolia Iw his plwnim^ 
f|Miot so Tory fi&r off Ao Omrtfmm wnta is to Vft amt 'with ia 
growina la Irn^ qiiaotiliia. We foiMr to iodioote 
wa exset spot^ xnowioff hy et:jpeiiktm tlie greed of eoUeetort. 
TioaiiU tad^nw feeauws oSto their attxe^^ to the en^ia^ 
olQffist; flo thst, OB the w]iole» this youngest specimen of tlm 
sSA^hsthiiig place is hr no means the least interes)ing| take it 
howw^ 


Wa do iMvt quits uadsnlaiiA alhoul the ^^aiddtiahM 
orabout AswlsigamwtiffllMp^^ Ithtam 

to put Aaerim hmn Xjsh&sim^ iml perhs]^ ohiwidogy 


Augualioa of CaateKhuiy one xaal& baala araiy confuim 
that wa hare before heard of* It even bests the haUlff whilA 
era bora found exUtiag bi some minds that Ae Uenry who stood 
in the snow at Canosta was Ae same Henry whose wbUs plums 
wared at Xviy* 

Aa we have reaohed one olimax it might be as welt to slop, 
§at even Ae jwocees by whhdi Ae JMfy IbiquruA in Ae 
course of Ita leading artiolo stops to explain that Xing Louis 
KEWSPAPEE EBUDITIOK. VIL of Fnmoa b Ae same as lioub*’ heidlr aoueb 

QUOH «v«>t » tl» .1 C«terh«»y athodrnl, coming 

k!/ too in tlie moutli of Soptomber, when nows n a little manind fe^iuir a aiwla line u anl? 

•earee, oouM hardlv fail to put the wriion in the daily paporg^ .Sf^i «olnt a matter § mlnt^aad ouininia, JoU a^ 

ttrirmettte. d* inTO K VAWl 

tWr eery both in thmr “d jn tW lea*M ambitioua prieat A' Beckett »%peatt with a 

i““* ‘'‘TJ* f^i nfX; ftJnf In the “A* Beoket" wthouTaTy epithet 

® «,f hM «“• T MJy- It MKl** be too much to aak either what the 

-fSS; A is auppomi to eti^ for, or what it 1* that the aporttophe 
plied by ite^ Co^pondent mma to take no notice, lhat ^ y^^ ^ A and the B. But, iml^ of 


li;4, of whIA Ae Daily TeUffhtph, save in one pa'^age sap- 
pUed by ite Own Correspondent, teems to take no notice. That 
one passage howorei b a remarkabb one : — 

Ouiioiidy enoaxht it ii m«n(l<Hied by Bode, a monk of ranUrbury, 
moeh Utor date tbaa hh vuucrable namesake^ that at tlic buniinf; uf the okl 
oaihedrab about 1174, **feanM)iue evil" >vasaone to tbo mosaic jiaveuiont, 
and in the course exca\'aiiuna, about forty yean ogoy a jittrtiou of this 
very pavement was discovered ticannff Iracos of the same kind of catas- 
troj^ as that which occurred again ycaUrday. 

We have no doubt Aat it b our ignorance and the superior know- 
ledge of the Correspondent of the Daily Tdeyrof^, hut we really 
have not come across any person of Ae name of Bede between the 
ecolesinsticel historian uf the eighth century and the Adam and 
Outhbert of our own iimea Whether ibero u any confusion wiA 
aqy one bearing either of Aeae two names, both of which are 
certainly to be mund in the intormediato ages,* wo cannot pretend 
to say. But as the younger Bede would seem to have li\ od in Ae 
time of Henry the Second, and, to judge by Ae extract, to have 
written in English, wo should really like to^ow something more 
Aout him. In the leading article, nowevor, we hoar nothing about 
Bode, nothing about the uro of 1 17^^ any more Aan of the great 
fire of all in 1067. Bat the Dath TcUgraph oa instead two 
or three (lro8--*whilo speaking of the Daily Tdeyruph wo ought 
rather to say contlagrationo '’^f which wo can imd no menuon 
in any oAer authority 

As a matter of fact, Canlerbtiry Cathedral has been twice or thrice burned 
down. The Banes deHtruyed it in toil A t>.; again in 1161 it wm aimoit 
loudly ooinumed— and once more E was sorely oantaged by a uoniiagrution 


minute accuracy who like to bo egact to a T on all points, we 


of 8|)eADg adopted severally by two suA auAurities. 




loudly ooinumed— ana once more 
In iiso AJK 

The Standard goes far deep 


jr into Aese matters. It has rrnlly 

..SlJi il- _ iS__ . t Ta 


C up the facts about the rebuilding after the fi.ro of 1 1 74, and tt 
learned about William uf Sous and WiiUani the ICti^diahman. 
Only unluckily it confounds the distinction to be st'cii between 
Ae work of the two Williams with the inurh more marked dis- 
tinction to be seen between the work of hlmulf and the first 
William ^ 

Now the very walls of Cantctbnry Cathedral exhiMt most unmEtakesbiy 
ai this day the line where tiic Englishioao oomruenoed Ins work ; for the 
•tones are larger, the masonry is better, Instead of (he rypiuln being 
clamped with a liatchet, as heittofore, as ore the bases, we dud (horn rarveil 
and sculptured. Ounkm (AlfnMl John) has given ns, in hia Import of ilie 
Tnuusotions of Ae ArAsologioal Association, on (h<<ir first (ongnais, in 
SS44, at Canterbury, a translauoo of this cye-witocst's accooot, to which 
Gray*, Ae great oivli engineer and arohitcct, ap{>cnded notes. 

To nt it would have seemed more natural to go for Oeiraae^s 
neeount either to Gervasc himself in the Decoin Scripton^a/’ or 
fdse to Ptofeasor WMlia's translation and comment in tbo ArvhUfc^ 
fiumf History of Canierhury Cathedral, Not to bn behind the 
world, howerer, we have looked to see what ^'Diinkm (Alfred 
John) ^ and ** Cresy, Ae great civil engineer and nrchitoct/' have 

S t to say about tho VMLiioT, and between Aem we Imvo loomed 
at " In 1 101 the church was burnt down by the Danes, but by 
Ae munifioence of Canute again rebuilt, to be Ae pr(>y of another 
OOB&igralion in 1073.*^ From the etab-lAe fashion in which ^ 
wvents recorded by ^‘Donkin (Alfred John) ’’ aoem to have hi^ 
pined, we can only coneoive Aat Canute oml the Danes, their mum- 
SeeMe end their capfiagnitioiis, were all looked upon ae belonging to 
Ae ages which are reckoned not a.]>. bqt b.c. Afw this, it is a small 
Mttor tolii«i,a8 we arealeo tafight By " Bunto (Alfred John)/' 
ilM*' Lanfiraac ified A 1 109, being neialy one himdred y<^ani old/' 
TImi date w<MUd seem to have been bomracd from 6t 
^ igefirqm tiw late Fterident of Magdelen College. 

Bet Ae Standard haa mwter ildagi Aan Acso. We bad 
qlwigrf thoiiglit that Ae first Frimate of Cantorbuir, wiA all 
IdfittitSie aa a ptictieal evafigeUa^ tilted no pgrticuUr pleoe in 
iertapiesriral Hiemtate, We had nevelr beard iff any wnOngs 
Ml atuaifit MBA not pariiciilajdty ima lettom to which Fbpe 
m kt m eeathaAiaiiAwiaereniweBs. The dleadkrd, howev a 
jMirabso^eMA^tbefimMf oTAetA^ wiaalao 

IkitmAeilmeit Aa docMoC AeO^^ Afloonilng 


THE COMUENCKMEXT OF n09TAmE& 

T 3 EF 0 KE those pages appear in print one battle between 
JL) Ae NorAem aud ^uthem armies will probably have taken 
place, Aough too late for us to make any oommonta upon it The 
first period of the autumn campaign has, however, been firultfhl 
In valuable lessons of every dosoription. Tho experience of Ac 
Northern army has disclosed our weak points as regards the 
movement of troops; while that of the SouAern army has 
shown that, although some improvement has taken place since 
last year, we have yet much both to learn and unlearn in Ao 
matter of tactics. On M oiiday week tho Northern army, oottimenced 
its march from Aldershot, and cm the following Satumy finished 
it at Pewsey, tbe ofiicial stmtogical base. The movement was, 
with the exception of throe wet days, conducted under most filvou^• 
able cirouiustancos ; the arrangemoiits for supplies at Ao diiforing 
halting-grounds having been mado long previously, Ao roads 
being good, jmd the corpe darfnSo marAiiig not only by divi- 
aiona, but fr^ueutly by even smaller units. The result was 
on tho whole satisfactory* Tho nien^ Aough rather young, 
and soinewhit iiudersisod in tho majority of infantry rogi* 
monts of the line, marched well. That many wore on tbe last 
day f(x>(»ore was obvious, but siioli was their spirit Aat 
scarcely n man availed hiinHolf of the nmbulnnco waggon. 
fact Aot any limping soldiers were olMcrved would bo, (umsidorlag 
the comparative sliortooss of the marchess, difficult to understana 
wore it not fur the statements of almost every nowspaiter Corre* 
spondent os to tho men's boots. Kvon our inAutiy ore, it 
seems. ba<lly sbud, while as to tho moimtod troops the new 
long boots recently sor> (*d out to Aem are said to bo simply 
crippling morhiiKs. In many cases they wore not taken 
during a whole w*(*ok, for the excelluiit reason Ant when 
dried after haring been woitod it is extremely difficult to 
get Aem on again. To mounted men tbe result has been 
great dieoonifort, but to tho dismomited drag^ioo it has been 
positive agony. And here we may observe that tho existence of 
oiemountod men in a cavalry rogiuieni is an anomaly whiob 
cannot too scKm be swept awav. A dragoon and his horse 
together make a perfect whole ; but either wme Ls tisoless, nay, 
worse than useless, ft>r be or it is a consumer without being a 
producer. It would bo (j^uito as reasonable to attach to eveiy 
infantry battalion a certain pronortiim of men unprovided witn 
rifles'as to include in tbe ostaulisnment of a cavalry regiment men 
for wbom there are no horses. In Prussia the term dragoon 
means an effective monntod man. But to return to our boots. A 
great outciy has been raised in the ppers against long boota, and 
Aey are toundlv condemned as failures. We cannot, however, 
believe that the long b/^ot is necesfarily afiiilure ; thers is too mnA 
experienoe to Ae contrary. If, therefore, our men do not like it 
Ae reason must be that either pattern, fitting, or material, cat au 


olMa^enColkffe. ^ AatthocMplainto which Imve been maiU have UiAaiMiKti^ 

*1^ * Shoes wiA gaiters oovering Ae instep would be eaay to imt^ 

find itii; but tbevwouMtovolvemii^^nff^ 

Cantwbuiv, wiA ^ moreover would not support the ankles, Tha grei^ Ault^ the 
^ f ^ »de«M« of tlio f^ar» of tU Imoto vow taM ii that mffl- 
idnev^ hem of any witungs of mdS money is not spani on obUdndog pliable soft leather, and 
***■ ^ w S MtnU rouMa k aadi auu ueut^ing to 

Ae Meuiaf Aape ^ bis Aal, TImiI soiBetUhg must be done is 


cartMfor ammliMiV^BMdwbkbB after oixdnyM^emiy 
jMJwgtoaotwosr^or^ Tbe phyrique of Aemfimtry 


tt* lUsiS* «•» dmUli*** iMn. aktwathitf tl»mai»,i>otwrtJ>*tmMwi 
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tbetr booU, knftrehed well end etood tbedUicomlntiiindsiiMlIl^ 
ehips witlt good humour and wiUiont to feeel^ oaif twelre 

mea out of the 7,000 dghiug men of uie Northem un&T haeing 
during the drat dre daye of the maieh beeo ieut bac^ to 
Aldershot ee sick ; but it muat be remembered that the teat woe 
not severe, and we greatly fear that a large projK^oo of those 
7,000 would be unable to stand the prolonged ihtigtiet and expo- 
sure of a real campaign. A medical repoix on this subject at the 
close of the campaiga would be an instructive document. In the 
iinal marches to the Wiley all^ save certain Militia reglinents, 
have done well. 

Scarcely loss important than the question pf boote is that of 
equipment. We have repeatedly expressed a hope that the autho- 
rities would see the necoMity of abolishing kunpsacka altogether. 
If, however, these incumbrances are still to bo retained, it is de- 
sirable that the burden, in these days of skirmishing on a large 
scale, shotild bo made to ride as easily as possible. For some years 
past the yoke knapsack or valise has been under trial, indeed ft has 
oeen served out wholesale to many corps. The soldiers like it 
much, and say that it is not only less^dittrcssing, but also easier 
to put on and off than the old pack. Yet a rumour is current that 
these knapsacks are not to be universally adopted by the Guards— 
only one battalion is provided with them at present— because they 
are not considered to be smart in appearance. Can the report 
be true P It seems incredible, but very groat sacriliccs are often 
made to appearance in our army. At all events, the fact 
that a knapsack which has been decidedly approved of by all 
who have tried it should not yet have been issued to the 
whole army is discreditable to the authorities somewhere. We 
say somewhere,'* for it is now absolutely impossible in military 
matters to fix responsibility ou any pai'ticulsr person. The 
question of water-bottles is not ouite so important as tbnt of 
knapsacks, but there must surely be some one pattern which is 
the Wt, and the authorities have had ample time to make up their 
minds which of the four sorts now to bo seen with the army at 
the seat of manoeuvres is the best. The old wooden barrel is 
clearly bad, while of the others, that which consists of a covered 
soda-water bottle has stood a long and trying teat in India. The 
only improvement we can suggest is that the covering should be, 
not cloth as in this country, but leather as in India. Cloth may 
keep the bottle cooler, but leather protects it better against 
breakage. Much might be said about clothing, but the subject le 
too largo for treatment on tltis occasion. 

As regards the arrangements for the baggage train, tlicre is 

g reat room for improvomont We hear of waggons waiting 
uring three or four hours before it came to their turn to start, and 
of constaut blocks and much cousequont delay ou the line of 
march. A very little system would set all this right. It would 
only bo necessary to calculate the time at which each division of 
ha^ago would quit the camp, and not allow boracs to be put to 
till tbo last moment By tiiis means wearisome waiting iu camp 
would bo avoided. As to stoppages on tbo road, they were 
caused last Saturday by the necessity of putting on the drag ut every 
pitch of the road, and taking it oif ngmn ns soon os level ground 
ll^reochod. Allowing that the double opomtion occupied half 
a l^iniito for each wi^gon, it is obvious that in 0 column of 
Bovcrul hundred vehicles passing along an undulating road 
the cbeclvs hiust bo numerous and prolonged. By tho preserv- 
ation of fixed distances between each division of transport 
those checks would bo reduced to a minimum. By tbo adop- 
tion of the experimental Woolwich waggon, in which a 
brnko uxn be applied from the box, tboy would be almost 
entirely uboliehed, even if no distances were kept. That the 
present general service waggon is too heavy even on good roads is 
almost universally admitted. Tho Control Department has ever 
since its creation been subjected to much adverse criticism, 
and wo ourselves have not boon backward to point out its short- 
comings. It is our duty on this occtision to say that in ail 
that ouncorns tho personal arrangements of tlio Control oflicors 
with tho fprcQ everything has, with a few triiling exceptions, 
worked smoothly. Not tho less, however, have tliei'e been 
well-grounded complaints. Tho explanation of this apparent 
parodo.x ^ as follows All tho prclimiiinry arrangements were 
mode by tbs War Ollice, and all those which have heoii made since 
have been conti'oUed luid altered by the chief miliUiry authorities. 
In fact, the Department has boon, not administrative, but simply 
executivo | yet it has had to bear all blame when anything wont 
wrong. Again, when the Control was established many of tho 
duties of tho QuartorniastmvGouerars department were transferred 
to it. Owing, however, to a mischiovously tentative and uncertain 
policy, the Unc which separates tbo functions and responaibUitios 
of tho two departments has never been dearly deiin^ Neither 
depurtuumt knows exactly where its duties begin nod end. There 
is 110 littlo jealousy on the part of the Quartermaeter-Generare Btaii> 
and in tho present instance there is some ignorance on the part of 
olHccrs now to their work. Public businoes often falls to the 
grovmd bL'iwecu the two stoqja. The regimental officer, however, 
has bttcu told that Control is a Pharaoh’s rod which haaewallowea 
ygf: all rivals, and consequently when ho wantai or is in 
about, anything, bo generaily betakes himself iit 
idiii^tp a member of the viliffed department. Webelisve that 
the ayitW in its original form is a ginxl one, and that the offloera 
of tmi Dep^'tment are very capable men, but at prasent 

diw htiW work, ^ evorybodjr V nnouWtjr, 
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dearie laid dofim, ead. that ^ War Ofjkeriim^ 
exeraisa ob|y a getrtfa i over it. If the Wat 

Office woola only take a stxoog dose of eUond when aiding 
is required to be done, and if the Horse Qnatdi would plaee a Uttle 
coofidenoe in the dej^iment, we heffeve that mattera wo^ xim 
smoothly enough. ^ . 

Both annies have been sedulously pfactising taetioi, and 
Blandford several sham lights have taken place. That in the iSfSt 
mistakes have occurred is only natural, and we have no W|A te 
shelter from just criticism any general who may have giyen pi^ 
of incapacity. Still we thmk it right to protest ogaineit ttit 
way Jn which mUStary reputations are nowadays made and 
destroyed. Do the public, we wonder, ever ask themselves tho 
question, Are these irresponsible and anonymous judges, the 
Special CorresnondeDts, all qualified by training and expeiienee 
to exerdso such summary Jurisdiction r ” We have not a doubt 
of their honesty and good uith, and we admit that some of thenl 
are military men of talent and Experience. On the other hand^ “ 
however, many ore utterly ignorant of the first principles of the 
ait of war, and have been despatched to tho scene of octaoe 
only on account of their skill in what is termed descriptive 
writing. Yet by such incompetent critics are the public gmded 
in forming nti opinion os to tuo merits and demerits of different 
officers and corp^. An officer of talent improved by study, 
temporarily commanding a distinguished cavalry regiment, put the 
case very fairly a few days ago aubstaniially os follows:— 

** Whatever I do 1 nm liable to bo accused by some news- 
paper Correspondent of having cumniitled a blunder \ therefore 
1 think tho safest plan will he to do ns little as possible.*^ 
Nor is the invariable praise awarded to certain pet corps much 
less hurtful. For instaoce, there is an everlasting parrot cry of 
admiration for the 10th Hussars and tbo 4th battalion 66th 
Rifles. Wo have of course the very highest opinion of both 
these fine corps; but we confess that wo are a little tired of 
hearing Baker’s boraemon and Hawley’s Riflemen spokc^i of as if 
they were exempt from the ordinary lot of humanity and could 
do no wrong. That tliey do soiiietimes find themselves in a" 
scrape would appear from the record of tbo sham fight at Bland- 
ford. This etorual laudation excites no healthy rivalry, for soldlirs 
have little respect for tho source whence it comes ; but it causea 
annoyance, and increases ill feeling to such an extent that it 
was founa necessary to cease pitting the 1st against the 2nd 
division. Since we last wrote on the subject two new i^stems 
of tactics have been tried in the Northoru army. At present, 
therefore, thoro aro no less than four sv'stcms existing aide by aide. 
First comes wbat may bo termed the Hyde Park system ; secondly, 
that of which wo gave au outline last week ; thiraly, Sir Charles 
Staveloy’s: fourthly, l^ird Mark Kerr's. Even in one and the 
Slime division one system has been applied in two different ways. 
Surely it would Lave been bettor had only 000 system in 
each army beou tried ; nor can wo refrain from complaming that 
during the twelve months which have elapsed since last year’s 
autumn manoeuvres no docisiou should hare been arriv^ at, 
and that scarcely ony practice should have taken place. On 
Tuesday night tho Northern army, leaving Pewsey five minutea 
after the hour fixed for the coiniuenceiiient of hostilities, seised 
tho fords of tho Wiloy by a forced march in a storm of rain 
and lightning. They met with no opposition, for tbo Southerners 
were completely taken by surprise. It oppears to have been 
decided by the supremo autl]jeiitie.s that this dashing act was a 
violation of tho spirit of the mstructions. Woukl it not be 
more correct to call it an upsetting of arrangements P Of coursa 
a movement of this kind intoi-feres awkwaroly with a cut and 
dried .programme, and is too like the real work of war to be 
tolerated by the military atage-mauagers. 


THE DUBLIN EXIHBmON. 

npilD Irish people have opened an Exhibition which does credit 
X to their enterprise and resource. Over and above the oommou 
stock materials and the ordinary shop products which constitute 
tbo staple commodities of all such gatherings, there is a goodly 
percentage of works distinguished by exceptional excoUenoe, 
together with soma choice coilecUons which have a specific beaj>> 
ing on the arts and industries, tho social and political history of 
Ireland. As a matter of course we meet with some thinn which 
might as well have been left out, and yet perhaps the Lrish are 
the best judges of what they stand in need of. And on 
plea it might not bo generous to exclude from the nave of the 
building the ** Ilair-dr^ng Room ’* and the ^ Tmlet Boem,’^ 
where visitors enjoy the pri^nlege of " hair-cuttiiig for sbrnnee/* 
and the additional* luxury of ** slmmpooiiig for AXpenee*^ mote. 
It will bo seen that the Dublin Iknihition is in aavdnoe of the 
Ihternaltonal basaar; at Kensington the stranger can on|yhave 
his photograph taken; hitherto bo has not been able to get bta hair 
cut on the premises. But the authorities in Dubfia eomraiiHl 
respect; they have done their work well By the genesosity of tare 
dtisens, Sir Arthur Guinness and Mr. E. ( 7 . Guinmi^ fth 
** Exhimtion Palace,’* built some yean ngo, has been f&MM ot* 
the disposal of tho three Committees (Udrusted with tfeo ooiidiaa 
of the enterprise. One Committee Iboh charge of SeettM .4^ 
Noiofal Praducta,** another of Seetiaa S^Woiln of a 
third of ** Section C^Indoatrias and JianfrihetUM 
are auffidentiy cDespruhmad^ ; thoi rim Mwrioim dl ro ai, 
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in. Ihibtin are at onoe atraek with tbe ekilfoli and 
.more or Ima iMthful, reproductions in gold and eilm, or in black 
brig^oftkp of old Celtic omamonu suppoaed to have b^ worn bj 
the native princes of Ireland. Oartmlv one of the most attrac* 
live eases in the Exhibition is that wbion is set apart to reproduo- 
Ilona of << Antique Irish Brooches,’* luob at the iiunoas ^ Bojal 
rara Brooch” and “the Dublin Umvenity Brooch also may 
W secn oraies of ancient gold fibulie, aa well as of the barn m 
Briim Bornoime. It is interesting to pass from these modem 
r^ioss to the time-worn originals either in the “ Loon Moaeum ” 
of the , Exhibition or in the lloyol Dish Academy in Dawson 
Street We ate sorry to ssy that the latter collection ia now in 
dire confhsioQ, and the only catalogue of the contents is a wordr 
and ^cculative disquisition, price 17a, still Incomplete, though ft 
bos reached a tonal of 988 j^ges, and was commenced as fur hack 
as 1857. We further have to regret a delay of three years in 
tbe publication of photographs taken from the gold and silver 
ornaments— a collection which for weight of mctm and for excel- 
lence ia design and workmanship is scarcely surpassed by the 
analogousScandihavian remninsin silver and gold in the Museums 
of Copenhagen and ^Stockholm. The Council of the Itojal Irish 
Acadeiuy would confer a benefit on Antiquaries as well as on art 
mcmufsctuiers could they see their way to follow the example of 
the authorities of the British Museum in the publication of photo- 
graphs iirom their art treasures. Hero are the materials whence 
fnay be evoked aelSAtionel school of design and decoration; the 
lilxliibition tells us that a Celtic revival is the mission of. Ireland, 
just as a Gothic revival has been tbe work devolving on England. 
The one drawback is the degradation of the human figure in the 
ancient art of Ireland ; for example, the “ Book of Kells,” a Latin 
MS. of the gospels of the sixth or seventh century, one of the 
most precious illuminations in Europe, reproductions from which 
ore shown in the Exhibition, presents the contradictiou of mature 
and biglily-wrought ornamentation combined with human figures 
altngethor debaa^. Ireland, if she ever succeeda in working out 
’anew a national stylo on a Celtic basis, will have to meet the 
difiiculty of the figure in the spirit of accommodation which has 
actuated and sustained our Gothic revivallsU. We rejoice at all 
times in eflbrts to keep alive any one of the distinctive national 
arts, any one of those pictorial or plastic languages which like the 
Celtic or Scandinavian pertain to generic races or families of man- 
kind, The Irish riiow exemplary seal in this matter ; in the pre- 
cious metals they reiterate tbe 'ideas of their ancestors, in black 
oak dug from tbeir bogs they reproduce the designs of stone 
crosses and of old harps such as that which “once through Tara's 
halls tbe soul of music shed.” Unfortunately tbe roost saleable goods 
rather than the directly arcbmologicnl ipodels have found a place 
in the Exhibition. The stalls, in fact, are shops ; visitors bu^and 
carry away. Ireland has no scruple about conmiorcial transac- 
tions which in England and France have, after hot dispute, been 
finally prohibited. In concluding our notice of the reproductions 
which lonn a most interesting department in tbe Exhibition, we 
may observe on the osscntial unity of what wc have termed the 
naUonai style of Ireland. Whether the decoration be found on 
a cross, within a book, or in bronze, silver, or gold, the system 
of ornamentation is essentially the some. We will not enter 
on the discussion as to whence this Irish art came, bow far it 
ia Scandinavian, nod how far a home produce; in Copenhagen 
wo have found tbe local antiouariea ready t4> deny tbe existence of 
Ireland end her art altogetner, and in like manner Denmark 
is ns much ae possible ignored in Dublin. For tbe immediate 
parpoi*e ia lumd it inattera little what nation first entwined 
tbe Uunic knot But in the interest of tbe present and of all 
future Exhibitions the matcrisl point is that designers ond muu- 
factureis should enter into the thought and labour in the spirit of 
the cunning workers of old. Designs in their way scarcely tnlerior 
to Qr^ian or Einucan^are the heritage of the Irish people ; let 
this old style live, and Dublin may, at least in the arts, prove her 
right to home rule. 

The Exhibition sastains the reputation of Ireland for Isee and 
fancy work, Bince tbe middle of last century, wlm loce-maldng 
wot taught to the children in the workhouse at Dublin, the srL 
wfaicb ssems eminanlly suited to idle hands or ImpOTerishsd 
MOoroea, has obtained entrance into Industrial schools, siwloms, 
and othec educational esuhUshments. Among tbe conmoutors 
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old Odipute at the Uhtal Oluoy ia Paris; ” also a eaas eflMiti^ 
Aindshed Wthe “Newtewnheny LaeeBehoolihr EepiodnoltiNi 
of the old Greek Leee.” We doaotoheerv'eanf oontrihTOonafrm 
the “ Irish NoimelLmmSohooLIHihlin,” nor from the “BdM 
KoiinallameBdiool”} driioagii these eotahliiduirenli are known 
to have done miod work in the way of imitatton of Vansrioa^ 
Brusrels, and Valenoiennea lace. The Irish would appear to have 
more read in e s s in imitation than power nf mveatm ; tW on 
“Imitation of fine Venetian Haissa IViint,” ahown in the Greet 
ExhiUtious of i8$i and i86x, is prohonnoed by Mn. Burr 
Palliaer “without exception the finest irbltation of the ndlsa 
Venetian point ever made.” The lace and fimey work In the 
lubition soom to tell of better days in store for Inland ; they aptik 
of sympathy and succour, and, what is bettsr, of telNhelpi tl^ 
give promise of art industries which will tend to humaaue ttui 
people. 

AmoDg other Irish products we may name tbe Bslleek potteiy^ 
or rather poroeloin, tho clay being Iriso. the labour Irish, and the 
locality of tbe factory likewise Irish. At Belleek, In the Northern 
county of Fermanagh, was found some years since a clay which in 
the furnace yielded the liard tranaluoent body tiiat for long wm a 
secret held iW in China. This ceramic auhatance has tbe advance 
taffds of lightness, Danslucenco, and hardneaa. Then the glast, 
which is equally fortunate and exceptionaL is of the nature of in 
iridescent lustre shining on a euriace 01 pearl or ivory. The 
coloura rollected, wliile leas golden, are more silvery than in the 
filmed lustre of Gubbio. This translucent material with ita 
silvery ciitido lends itself prettily to the reproduction of nautilua 
shells, dolphins, and other crcaturci of ocean, espedallj thoaS' 
which are coated or illumined with mother of pearl. Some of 
the radiata and molluscs imitated are found on tbe Iriah coasta; 
in fact, this Irish clay when ngulo c^stalline in tho furnace* 
assumes tho form and lustre of uUtterbg aholla washed on the 
shores of tho Emerald Isle. It uas been said that Ireland ia a 
land of raw materiobi, which only need industry, capital, and the 
security of law and order to be transmuted into wealth. Yet art 
somotimes does Utile justice to tlie best materials, as when, ill 
stalls conUguous to this BeUeek lustre- wiito, wo come upon platen 
and other table services painted by lady pupils in tbe Queen’a 
Institute, It may be kind, but it cannot bo poUtic, to employ thin 
unskilled labour; arttoleut the Dish of boin sexes undoubtedly 
possess, but it is merely suicidal to trust to genius wksti it is thus 
denied the merest rudiments of knowledge. We may say, speaking 
generally, that it is painful to observe how Ireland is atill struggling 
through comparative Ignorance and neglect towards art develop- 
ment. Zeal IS not wanting, hut it is otten a zeal without know- 
ledgo ; yet the timo draws nigh when the youth of Ireland will 
bring elficiont training to the aid of innato talent ; the present 
Exhibition serves os a forecust of the higher attaJuments which 
future Exhibitions will no doubt chronicle, 

Tho Loan Museum, which is cliicfiy enriched by Irish coUeotioos^ 
confers historic value on the Exh^itiou ; a rotrospootive view ia 
h&ro token of Irish arts and manufactures. We will pass over 
certain magnificent displays, such as tho ” Marlborough Table 
Hervico,” presenieit by Queen Anno to tho Duko of Marloorough 1 
the Contributions from Her Mqjesty. including hlaxroan’s “Bbield 
of Acbilles ” ; and an interesting collection tracing tbe history of 
tho Worcester porcelain manutocture from its rise in 1750 down 
to tho present time. Again the stranger turns from woros fkmiliar 
in England to products essentially Irish. It is carious to find how 
l^sh Bogs and rivers, like tbe Tiber and the soil of old Home, have 
held in safety treasures which otherwiso had perishod. Thus 
from B bog at Killnroey wns dug up a Urge “ glass bottle ” ia 
qufili^ not unlike agate; in another bog. also near KiUornev, 
was found a “bronze Irish war trumpev^; in like manner ui 
the bog of Allan turned up an ” ancient posioral stafi.” like- 
wise an ” antique French watch,” while from the river Withahi 
was rescued an “Anglo-Haxon silver-gilt bowl.” Ireland may 
be compared iu this rrepect to Etruria; each country was the 
seat of an ancient but now subverted civilization; each land 
is a treasure-house of works in stone, bronze, iron, gold, and 
eilver; in tho nru of both countries alike are written tbo history 
of a i^oplo who for learning and for luxury, for genius and 
for cunning craft, were in advance of neighbouring nations* 
Long pedigrees and memorable historios written in calamity 
give to tbe art relies that remain to Ireland> the distioctiTe 
character and colour of race and of stdl In thia Loan Museum 
is shown the “Ancient Crown of the Kings of Munster, 
silver-gilt, attributed to tbe thlrteentli century”: also the 
“ of tit Columba, of Uartaa County, Doneg|l” whlA the 
compiler of the Catalogue ventures to assign to the suitb century ; 
and apecially must be mentioned the “Bhrine of St Mancban," 
here pronounced aa “ Irish numufoctiue of the seventh ceUtofT,” 
or, in other woidii, coeval wiikthe “Book of KeUa.” Unfortunerely 
dates in Dehuid ore often oofijectural ; thua thif ahriniy when ex- 
hibited ia tS6a at Kensington, and deacrihed tndy aa a “veqr 
hsuiarkahie monument of aneieiit Irish mi,” woe asrigned not to 
“the aaventh eentitty ” hut “In ail mteUlity” to “tiS beginning 
of thetweifth centm.” Such are Sie chteoelogical dfaerepaiiciaa 
whidi meet the inqiurer ;; oortaioly Hvi eentmma WouU seem « 
vride nmigfai even te Irish 

Tire p ainlkig i, with theeaeeptiei of the portraita, are a failure. 
It real not he ■aememy hefhaatt^<»wBy the “ Anciont Mastere.” 
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If Ireland does not tioaiit of mmirtistwnvthT tnumiplo^ it wo^d 
have been wise ndt to rnnke the stnm. Hie Oatelo((ue, too^ wbioh 
genemlly is oxemplary, bsm brsaln doMi ; «S| for sauunpl^ wbsn 
a poor copy of ljeonardo*s ^ MoiHiLiin ’’ in the LouTrc is assigned 
to Bellim. We must not bowoTor omit to mention five coiupo- 
aitions Morland, who here at his best is scarcely behind Hogarth 
in sketchy mastery of touch or in piquant dramatic incident. We 
may add that many of Hogartb*s works turn up In Ireland; to 
Hogarth are due some capitiil heads in the National Portrait 
Gaflwy.” The " Modern Masters ” are for the roost part mediocre, 
and ^veral.of the best pictures, such os the pgrtraiU-of ‘t/Tenny* 
son ^ find the " Duke of Argyle/^ by Mr. Watts, H.A.,aro sbamo- 
fttlly hung. The collection, however, servos to bring to a focus 
the acknowledged genius of Ireland. We may sometimes 1^ 
in danger of mrgetting that Mulraady, Mnclise, Barnr, and Sir 
Martin Shoe, wore nil Irishmen. Here, too, are works by Mr. 
* Barton, R,H.A., since known in the Ola Water-Colour Society ; 
idfo by the late Mr. Brennan, an Irish painter of bright pro- 
mise in the Royal Academy ; likewise by the late Mr. Cntterson 
Smith, former l^esident of the Hibernian Academy, and more 
than a respectable portrait-painter; and by Mr. Jones, the nrosent 
President, likewise a portrait-painter. Ireland evidently has 
bad need of portrait-painters; it was right that her illustrious sons 
ahould bo tmnsmitted to postority. In the ** Loan Museum wo 
meet with miniatures bv Dunn, Comorford, Mulvnny, and Dawn- 
man. all Irish artists. Ilero also we were glad to encounter the 
oetmtiyd and poetic face (by Romney) of Mrs. I'ighe, the authoress 
of J^iohe, To the list of illustrious Irish artists must be added 
Mr. Foley, JtiA. ; tbo portrait statues by this sculptor of Gold- 
smith and Burke stand before Trinity Oolloge. Neither niust the 
name of John Hogan be forgotten. A Goatherd ” by this artist 
hero exhibited scarcely suilors by comparison with Thorwoldson’s 
Young Sheplmrd.” We may say generally of this ^‘Notional 
Portrait Gallery that finer heads in point of intellect we have 
neTer seen ; those portraits redound to the honour of Ireland. 


REVIEWS4 

IfKIEDLANDER’S ROMAN MANNER.S UNDER THE EARLIER 
• EMPF.RORS^-VOL. HI.* 

T he original design of Gibbon was, ns is well known, to write 
a history of the decline tmd fall of the CiVy of Koine ; aUd it 
was only gradually that, during the quarter of a century which 
elapsed between Uie moment of inspiration among the ruins of tho 
Oapitol and the hour of oonsummauon in tho garden at Lausanne, 
hie original conception developed into his yet more magnifioont 
performance. Tho growth of the idea teas ledtimato ^d logical ; 
Tor the vital force which held together tho Koinan Kiiipii'c was 
neither nationality nor religion, but law ; and the fouridations of 
Roman law were municlpul in their origin mid character, it is 
this which gives to Roman histoxy its couLinuity^ ns it gave to tho 
Roman State its endurance ; imd, just oa in one held uf antiquities 
Mommsen has in his most recent work begun to show timt there 
is no essential break to be assumed at the so it is the 

tai^ of those who specially devote themselves to tho illustration of 
later periods of Roman history and nrchwology to prove tbo con- 
iistoncy between the progress of the Empire and that of tho Ro- 
puMic. Thanks to Dean Alorivnle and others, most uf us have by 
this time unlearnt the fatal habit of assuming the decay of Roman 
national life to have commenced punctually with tho battle of 
Aotiuui, and of tracing tlio downfall of the Empire to an inner dls- 
integralion coniiiiencing with its establishment. We have ceased 
to xuai'vol why that Empire endured so long, bociiu .10 wo have 
ooased to dori\ c its fall from a more than dubious source. Happily, 
the vulgar teleology is out of date which dooms whole centuries 
os prefacing an unforeseen consummation; even the spoil of 
Tacitus is beginning to lose some of its magic; and students of 
history are awakened to the conviction that the Romans of the 
earlier Empire were not living as either conscious or blind victims 
c£ an inevitable destiny. 

When, many years ag\), Professor Friedlander began his series 
of essays on Itoman manners during the first two cehturios of the 
Ohiistian erat^ he also modestly ns well as prudently took tho City 
oa his starting-point llis work, the earlier volumes of which \re 
noticed with a commendation since more than justified by the 
general uoceptnxiee which they have obtained (though stiU un- 
tranriated into English, they have been ttanslated into French, | 
and have helped to supply some ol tho materials fbr Mr. 
Lecky's last hook), has naturally aii^ nncossorily grown under hH 
hands. The local influences of life in tho air of Rome, the 
customs of the (^ourt and of the throe estates 01 the popalati<Hi. 
the oondtti(ms of social intercourse among the difierent classes ana 
sexes, tho dlvorsiona of the RiHuons in theatre and circus at home 
and in foreign travel, now give place to topics of even wider 
iateroat and moro general significance. In his third volume be 
tmdertakes to discuss the whole question of Roman luxury— a 
term whidh, as^we shall see, hardly receives at his haisds the deft- 
Mttha vrhich it needs ; aud, after treating the aubjeota, in this 
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{sroeaeds in his oonditding ohiMitsie to adibeit hhnself to tho 
religious oimditian of the popumoo under the IBoipne, neces^ i 
sarily sunptementiog his semarfce by a view of phikec^y and of 
the belm in immortality in their relations to the moM condition 
and progress of the ]^man world. 

The defects of incompleteness and conaeqnent unevenKU m 
but insuparahle from such on attempt Even where, ^ 
thorough a book as BurckbnrdPs CtiUur dev JSstiiriiMSioi ib Jte i faw, 
the tai^ is limited in space as well as time, the execidlon muM 
remain tliat of a suggestive essay rather than of a perfected work ; 
and tho infinitely vaster range of Professor Friedlander*ii subject 
has not interfered with the modestly tentative spirit in which, 
unlike some writers on kindred topics whom a JitUe teomiog has 
su diced to make wondrous bold, he has approached it. As his 
book has more end more developed out of a scries of essays on 
Roman tiiauners into a sketch of Roimui mor^, generalixation 
has boconio increasingly dangerous; the materials for anrthi^ 
approjicliing to an oxhaustivo description of provincial life Itt thh 
lumum Empire are still only in course of colloction; nor ^11 it 
ho forgotten that the author’s limits confine him to a period iti 
the close of which a thorough reorganization of the provinces took 

E lnco. ICsscntinlly, tlicrefi^re, though by no means throughout 
e adheres to the standpf»int from w’hich he begun bis work ; and 
wu constantly remember that, up to tho time of liadrion ^ 
events, tbo real centre of tho bocihl as well os of the political life 
of the Empire was still the city of Home. 

Of tlie sovorul sections of tho priwent volume, those treating oi 
the religious life of the Itomans will naturally attract most 
general attention. Of the chapter on Luxury— in our opinion the 
least sucoessful in tho volume— we shall have a word to sap 
preauntly ; tho essays on Art and ijiierature contain less that is 
open to cavil, though much that invites comment rrofessor 
hriedliinder is decidedly of opinion that the Romans were devoid 
of any innate literary or artistic souse. Certain it is that no 
literature was ever so susceptible to the sway of fashion ns theirs, 
and that no changes of literary taste linve been less the legiti- 
mate result of corresponding ctangos in the general progress of 
national life. How, for instance, the history of ancient Athens and 
that of modern France mirror theinsolves, in spite of the originally 
or capriciousness of individual authors, in the juain phases of thou 
Uteraturos I But to draw concliisioiw from Roman literature as 
to Roman tendencies of public opinion and tbeling. or even 
Roiutiti currents of morals and manners, is an infinitely haxard- 
ous attempt, and one which has undoubtedly been fruitful of 
error, lioaviug aside for the present the nll-iuraortant question 
whether tho r^igious faith and the unbelief of Rome find on 
adequate expression in her literature, We may instenco such a 
phenomenon as the sudden decline of Roman poetry in the second 
century. Gibbon, who adverts to the fact, connects it with 
tho degenoracy concerning which ho quotes the lanionU of 
Longinus ** in somewhat a later period ” ; Dean Merivale has tin- 
fortunatoly not added to his contrast between the Olandjaa and 
the Flavian literature another between tbo Flavian literature and 
that of the Antonines ; but wo incline to Fiofessor Friedlonder’s 
view, that the main cause is after all to be sought in the cultiva- 
tion of a now and attractive school of prose literature among ^ 
Greeks, whom the Romany devoid of imy reid Utmry originality, 
wero once more fain to follow. Neither in literMure nOr m 


art were the Romans ever essentially avight but Imitators; 
and, though iU'One period it became tho fashion among them to 
insist upon the excellence of their ancient poetry, to, teach Etraius 
and I’lautus in the sdiools, and religiously to abstain, as Fronto 
did in bis correspondence with his pupils, lilarcus Auieliui and 
^ Lucius Varus, from quoting such moderns as Virgil and Livy; yet 
how small was the native litemy element in thehonoitrod anemts 
themselves 1 And, as to the fine arts, enormous and multiferious 
as was the patrons^ bestowed upon them ^ the liomans of the 
Empire, yet what was Roman art— except in architoetttro# where 
the grandeur of the conditions and means efiected a differenoe 
which was perhaps more tban one of degree — oxcept repeoduotionP 
This is admirably shown by IVofessor Friedlander, in the seetion 
of his present volume entithHl lAs* Kwutb^tf-ith (art-industiy) » 

This nnUbrmitv is only partially expltinod by the Jeumys of thUMisIs 
aad the spiSiid ol tbo works of art by trade. Tts niaia cause to, fiiat, ihal 
the developaiflat of Qisek ut had amady oomo to a dose whsn it eatived 
into the service of Roman civilisation. This dovelopmeni had bveil one of 
UDoxamuled fertility. A inoaaurricss wealth of hless and ferms had been 
crested by it ; and the mode of representation oihI treatmeat had besn wait 
thoroi^My pairfectod in every direction. With this heriush a peiM of 
emomif, whteh lodisd oreativo power of its own, could kooplioeso fereiii^ , 
taries ferthsr, without betraying its pmwrty. This porM than feanft a 
double advantage in feithfefiy bolding fast to tiradlliimr- eito vf Ihe.ttpdn 
diltoieiiembetwofm:attandQntaikdiiiodernajri. Farfirom striving after appiir 
ffinaliiy which had becoma impoaslble, and ftom saerifiefng the prvdoas gMn 
of fintner fbrtanats ogea by fruitless cxpertoaentaiidiig', It rSiket Ibr a tong 
time with pralseworU^ Intelligioce pranwv td it stad tnnbM tote;a<SM|lk 
Art ooatiDiied to move la thaaeouitoiiiid sphieiww and peribrined lie fMBU' 
tasks aneer^^ to aneksitiyiptoved Uwa. . . . If flm adtosmtow^ 

tradHtoafe eoaosakAWimtliewaiaorottoa^ 


ofthe imflbrmtoy of thoffl of tMa period, the other Uj la thalevdfmg to* 
flttsneoof Homan dviflaatloa. ... Baeorativo lad 
ibr tlie mem pmt itdo to sdivo thate tefes tw aheiyigg>q^ 
emlitlsgr steM I weoinaentM ori 0 ^ 
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p-lufltnitiuft.iii th« (soutM of tl»» mltoiiid chaptmrof UiwtoIom j Imfe 
^ ^ "****>«® W® a»y add diit ftto- 

lanoir FHMiMiito giTw nia&y detdli aaiotliaioeiil alatui and pro* 
teii<»fa«moliim«Btoof«vtbtawd litonrj and be 

hM muchJo )Niy about tlis preeariqoa pottUoa of tlio po^ tliaif 
dUaUugu mlk pnYute and puUio patvoii% with bookaaUm tad 
criti«i*-for what it the uawntial oiffwouoe botweeo tho ^ early 
cogjr wtfm of our ownday and the noitat&oaeyetom of Romei ex* 
ocM tbet in thelattor the author was twice blessed, inasmuch as he 
cowd force the critic to become acquainted with th» whoh of the 
or epic under roTiewf We may be eertun that the 
Homan poets would not have dilated so persistently upon the 
j^evance of having to Ksten to recitations, had it not been their 
mke to have their good word oonstautiy clabued by mem- 
beia of their oum (Vt^mity as well as by dilettanti patrons. 
The spread of dilettantism in Rome defies oompariaoo. All the 
Julto Ewperoxs wrote in prose or verse, with the exception of 
Oatigula, who devoted himself to the study of oratory ; Titus 
^ wrote a beautiful poem about a comet; end Domitlan is 
saluted by Jdartial as ** the lord of the nine sisters, '* and one of hit 
poemt is compared by that abandoned flatterer Martial to the 
jdSneid itself^ 

Ad Cnpitolial co^listls csrnHna belli 
Grsndo cothuroati pono Maroolfl opus— 

wher^ as Professor Friedlaudcr mints out, the enithot <\r/es^iVi has 
an official character, and should bo translated aUerhikhd, for 
which transcendent term the Eujglish laugunge unhappily lacks 
an equivalent. Of dilettantbm in the fine arts he ^ves many 
oxaniplea^ with Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius at the head 
of the list; and in music it is sufficient to remomber Nero, 
tlmugh the consuming ambition of that li)niperor*s lifO'->'to our 
minano wholly oontemptiblo trait in bis charactor — was to bo 
accounted, not a dUeUmUt, but a real artifex. 

The argument of the most important chapters of ibis volume, 
those on the religious life of the Homans, hardly admits of con* 
densatioQ into a few words. This part of the book aoserves, and will 
doubtless receive, attentive study. Professor Friodlander is not 
armed with so vast an array of familiar quotations as Mr. Iwochy ; 
but the readers of the Iliiiory of Europemi AforaU will- find few 
of the points noted in that work omitted in the German essays. 
Herr Frie(lland 6 r*s starting-point is tbo groat ditferonce between 
The literary and uu>auiuental sources of our kiiowlcdge concerning 
the religious life of Itome ; and his endeavour is to show that the 
former have misled miuiy, or at nil events have led them to form 
an e.\aggoratod and one-sided opinion* But ho shows how, even 
of the Hoinfma posaoMsing a literary education, it was only the 
^ minority whose position was irrecoucilublo with an acceptance of 
the ancient popular belieis. And he dwells with emphasts on the 
religious reiicuoD of the second century, U> which hlr. Lucky has 
indeed aiivcrtiM], but of which he has not traced the causes with 
similar fulness. On the part of the people at large, Profei^ir 
rneUliindcr contends that in the masses the popular faitii lived on in 
uucbaogod strength — a propositiou which he proves in a way which 
limy at first sight seem paradoxical. For in the power of assiiui* 
lation (adoption of elements from Eastern religions), as well os in 
iliat of proauctiviiy (cstablirihiuent of ne w diviuities, the Emperors 
liinong the restJL be sees two proois of tho vigour retained by the 
ancient faith. But the best proof ho finds in tbo fact that 

For eeuiuriss the popular fiiith was able to oiaiotain itself apiin'«t 
( hrisiianicy, and not only this, but even In a certain soase n> foioe the 
Cbristhifis to accord a rccogpitioa to its trutlu. For to deny the actual 
cxtstimoc ((/is retain Exitttnt) of tlie besUieti tfotls in gen<Tdl uever eolcrfii 
iuto the thoughU of the Christians, neither did these dispiue their sutier- 
imwatt clianictcr, or tho tiiiracles p^rfomied by them ; uniy In thdr the 
lieuthon gods were of coarso powers of darkneos, dmioas, folleu or MKlured 
atlgeb and aonla, to whom Gkol hod left the power of harming and tempting 
moo. 

In oonnaxioo with this argument it ia shown how the struggle 
between the two religioas iotensilied the belief in miracles, bow 
in one case (which can hardly be exoeplionnl) we find the same 
miracle claimed by both sides, and bow it is in other causes than 
a decay of I’agan faith that we have to seek for the explona* 
tion id the ulliiuatu triumph of OhristUnity. Among these 
Gibbon's second cause, the doctrine of a future life, is that to 
which I^ofesaor Friedlander onhesitaling^ly assigns tbo first place. 
The ** vague belief in the immortality of the souL” of which Mr* 
Leeky iq>eaks in passing (his romarks on the UKUlToronoe of the 
Stoics to the Sttl^ect do not of coune alfect the general question), 
is assnredly a veiy inadequate term by which to deacribe the pre- 
valence of (he belief in quostkm among many belonging to tbo 
educated ohuses, and its geneial acceptance emoiig the masses. 
The tneeia of Juvenal at UDai!on*s boat, in which only little Chil- 
ds beHrred, prove nothing; and the aoeera of Lucian at the 
emduUty of tho vulgar herd are a direct testimoi^ to the oontn* 
dktion in «hicb w witty sceptic found himself with popular 
jH^ef. On tiie other hand, there ia the eecondary eviMaoe 
be^ in ghosts. What Christiaiiity did was to give 
■ AVutaagg and aeciirity to a ttembling* but eoaaefous, popular 
balief: and -la awke the fiioqKtct St immortat: life wh^ it 
haitiini bithe^hem^ highastand llm in» 
ssaskM^ mah;. Vor thoefl^l* inay Im hm asttdi foam 
Ijediy^A wesd% Ifont Hoasan M never bcm an Ib4^ 

needenb aqah^ et moral enthosiasm^ it is moat tne that 


m aodMaini lie muaelt of v|fln% eiid implilmr fo iheaawie 
followed iiapatlia theiewiid be^wedbgrthedimimfm^ml^ 
bltsfaed iti leugiCB ia a phan whence it had le soaaS ne rival. 

Such la the poaHkm^amumed by Uenr J^risdliiadeiv ^wbom H la . 
impossible for ua to Mhm throi^ the whole of the arguoaeot of 
hia oonriudiag idiapteia. They flUy coniidude a deeply mtarisring 
vohime, of wlm we are enly obliged to take eamsptiou lathe cailisr 
portion. And tide, not because tbe classfoid learning there die* 
pliwed » Isei abumdant, but beoeuse tbe author, being, as be eaSK 
didly avows, uuluniliar with plitioa) ecouaaiy. has indulged la a 
iooseness of tarmiaology which It needs no jmlitioal economiat la 
discover. For inasmu^ as the author undertakes not only la 
describe Roman luxuiy under the earlier Emperors* but to com* 
pare it with that of modem peendes, and to snow that erroneoua 
notioua prevail on the subject of their relative extent, he should 
have let us clearly undantond what in his view the term luxmy 
implies. Wo do not think that even the German word l0usm 
could be defined to mean nothing more than expenditure upon 
things which are not among tiie necessaries of life. In any 
case i^feoaor Friedlander*s remarks coneernidh the relatively ea* 
ceseivo expenditure of Rommui and modania are not decisive, iaaa* 
much as he confesses (and with undisputabls truth) that no 
satisfactory data at present exist for a comparisou of pxioea 
in Imperial Rome and in the countries of modem Europe. 
But, imort from this perhaps Inevitable defect in his argu- 
ment. Frofessor FrledUmder will surely allow that tbe degreu 
to. which a mou^s or a nation's life is open to the charge of 
luxury depends upon ilia propeuiton borne by Its useless to its 
useful expenditure. Thera is no difficulty in oapiiiug a story about 
Agrippina's golden robe with a reference to Charles the BotdV 
hundred gold-embroidafod coats, or in comparing witli tlie msai# 
of a Pontmeal dinner in which Julius Omsar took part (it aestti 
to have been thoroughly Roman— overloaded with sheUfisl 4 
game, and pork) that of an at least equally lungulficeat vspsat 
partaken of l>y twenty-four parsons and friends at ls»ipaig In tha 
year of grace 1721. Buoh stories can doubtless be iiidsfiftitaly 
multiplied on either side ; but tho main questions to be solvsa 
must remain these : — flow for woe Roman luxury, as compared 
with modem— A t luxe Anglm^ s.y.— exceptional among the Romans 
ihomselves; and in what prupt-irtion was private expenditure 
among them, agaiu eonsicloring it from a comparativo notntof view, 
directed to luxurious rather than useful objects r Ptofeatov 
Fritidlaiider has adverted to tbo fonnor of these questions ; but to 
neither of them has he, in our opinion, furnished a very saiisfaetory 
reply. 

FOKSYTU OX AXCIECT MANUSCHII’m* 
f pins lecture, doliverod in the llnll of an Inn of Court by its 
X Treasurer, and printed at the riKpieat of the Masters of the 
lienoli," is of course a lecture and not a nook, and it is to U) judged 
by the etaridord not of books but of lectures. That is to nay, wo 
do not expect anything very new or profound, but wo are satisfied 
if sound and useful matter is put into on agreeable shape, espocially 
if it is a sbaj^ which will stir up the hearers to furiher uiquiry. 
Mr. Forsyth a lectuia reminds us of sot oral lliiugs of which it la 
well ever ojid anon to bo reminded. Wo have a dim remetnbratice 
of having years ago noticod a book, by the late Mr. Isaac Tayfor 
we think, on nearly the samu argument as Mr. Foray til's. That 
our romembrsDCo ia so dim is a sigu that tbo rumiiidor In tho 
shape of Mr. Forsyth's lecture has not como amiss. It Is quite a 
subject for a lawyer, being cssontiAlly a part of the liislory of 
ovidenco. And we suspect that no |K*oplo stand more iu need 
thao iawyors of on oi^casional reminder on n subject whicli cornea 
so nearly iiumo to their own colling, Grautud that the elepiiimt 
is once safe on the tortoise's bock, the lawyer will tell you with 
utilailiog accuracy all the eonsoquencos whitm flow from that posi- 
tion of tho elepLant ; but how tho olopliant got them, or now 
he mauAgea to stay there, are qiu-stious which he ooinmonly 
contrives to shirk, in other words, lawyers commonly start fixnn 
some arbitnuily chosiin authority, from some point of time of 
their own choosing, from st>me alctum of their own making or 
their own accepting, and then argue soundly and acutely from the 
preintSB of their own setting up, while refusing all inquiry into 
the value of the premiss itself. The French lawyerH w 1 k» ruled 
that the Courteiiays could not be allowed to rank ns of royal 
blood because tluiy,were not descended from Bl. Louis but fjoin 
an earlier King, the English lasers who ruled that the tiiiu» of 
l^al memory abould Mgia witb the settintf out of Richard the 
First on his Crusade, would doubtless have Wm able !«» trace out 
witb perfoct akIU every inferenee which followed from their own 
arbitmj aMnmptions ; but they would probably be wise enough 
to deetine any research into the worth of the assamptkTna them* 
selves. Nay, we have known learned gentlemen, men of no small 
note in their own callliig, who ovideDl:& thought that lSlackstoaa*a 
CimtmmUarm had come down from neaven like another KcmL 
and thought it a kind of heresy to hint that soma of tbe historkai 
peritiona in the infoUibb text-hook would not ateiid tho test of 
miiuitis iofttiiy# To people in thmfjMMioCiniiid euchaltue of 
thouf^t at that opened by Mr. Fomyth^t lectam ought to be 
lii|^fo«se£iL T^foetaareiiotatattoiikoftiMi way; tbelineof 
liiouiht k one whieh aiqr one who tUnkx about the matter at all 
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ought to ho ahlolPIblloir Imai tor hinmlfihni, too matter of fact, 
it » a line of thooight which dooo not otiggeot iuelf so often as it 
ought to do. To ZDM^ p^ple a book is a book, to opinion ia an 
opinion ; to enter on ^lr. Fomyth’s epecinl ground^ a manuscript is 
a manuscript. It was certainlj not a lawyer whom we once heard 
Bay, **I thought everything must be true that was in print but 
many people seem practically to act oo a principle not very diiTerent 
Many people seem to have no notion whatever of the nature of 
ovidenoe and authority. In matters of history it is common to 
hear people talk os if a book, perhaps a modem book, was in it- 
eelf an authority, as if its writer hud Home special and mysterious 
means of iinding out what hnp)x>uod in past times. Men have 
been known to write to ask the author of u history what kind of 
weather it was on the day of a great battle, and what kind of 
looking pcoplo the chief actors in his slory were. They clearly 
thought that the writer of a book bad some kind of special reve- 
lation. It did not como into their heads that he hod no means of 
knowing except such as were equally open to themselves, if they 
chose to take the same pains ; nor does it seem to have struck 
them that, if ho had known about the weather and the other points, 
he would not have failed to put it in his 1 j<iok. Wo see the same 
sort of thing when people sometimes say, in that most provoking 
way, that A. has a right to his opinion and B. has a rigiit to his, 
when the point at issue is no matter of opinion at all, but some- 
thing about which A. has proved liiiuMclf to bo right and proved 
15 . to bo wrong. »So again, when people get further than this, when 
they begin to look to the sources of Jiistury, they constantly fail to 
see the dilFeronce between one nutliority and another. One book 
written before the invention of printing is as good as another. It 
is BO tempting to judge merely m/;/u/vi and not uondete: it is so 
hard to take in that the statement of one* really original writer 
may be worth mon« than the statements of a doxou writers, if the 
one speaks from his own knowledge rind the dozen have simply 
copiea the one from the other. The first thing that a lawyer or a 
magistrate has to learn ia that hearsay evidence goes for nothing; 
yet we constantly see books with their foot-notes crowded with 
references to long strings of writeis quoted as if they were of 
exactly equal authority, while it may happen that one was a 
contemporary or even an eyo-witnoss, and that the rest were com- 
pilers writing ages after. It is the first principle of all criticism 
that the mere repetition of an oavlicr statement by a later writer 
adds absolutely nothing to its authority, except whoa the later 
writer chooses between two earlier statements, one of which there- 
fore has in its favour the voluo of the later writer*s judgment, 
whatever that may be. 

Now when wo como to Mr. Forsyth’s immodiato subject of 
onoiont manuscripts, all this is brought liome to us with tenfold 
force. Students in any branch cannot fail to be a good deal at the 
xnoroy of the writera whoso books they read ; but they, and very 
often the writers too whom they trust, are yet more at the mercy of 
the editors of the original Authorities. (Jiassicnl and Biblical students 
above all constantly neodrominding how far away they stand from 
the original writers of the books which they study. Medimval stu- 
dents ore bettor off; fur them the autograph of the original writer 
is not so verv rare a thing. But to tho mass of readers, even of 
scholarly and critical rouders, the manuscripts are as though they 
had never been. Many people who have road ancient w'ritings 
in their printed form to no email profit never saw an ancient manu- 
script in Ihcir lives. And fow except professed editors ever thought 
of reading a manuscript through ; if they do look at a manuscript, it 
is simply now and then ns a curiosity ; it is on the modern printed 
book tllat they are really dependent for their knowledge. The 
printed text is almost unavoidably taken for granted, oven by 
many who would certainly never take the matter of a book for 
granted in tho same way. And after all, -Nvhen we come to think 
of it, when wo do get to the manuscripts, to tho oldest existing 
manuscripts of classical or Scriptural wri ten's, there is something 
frightful in the distsuce at wliicli we still stand from tho writer 
himself, ’fake Homer for instance. Tho received modern texts 
of the Iliad and Odyssey were printed from late mediasval manu- 
scripts. Manuscripts have smoe been found of for earlier date; 
IVagiUenta indeed have been found earlier than the Christian 
era* But they are only a century or so earlier. We not only 
havo nothing belondng to tuiy* age to which anybody ever 
Attributed a personal Homer; wo h.ive nothing of the age of 
Peisis^atus ; we have nothing even of the ago betwoon the 
tragedians and Plato, when Mr. l^aley cQucehros that the Hiad 
and Odyssey in their present shape ^von) put together. It is plain 
that, to the writers ol those manuscript's, the Homeric question, if 
it was already raised, was a question of ex^tly the same nature 
as it is to lUL They knew no more from their own knowledge 
thau we do ; they did but copy such a text as existed in thrir 
time ; they are no more original authorities, in the sense of being 
eyewituosses or oontomporories, than a modern editor is. At the 
same time it is something to know that the text which was put 
ttigyiher from very late manuscripts ia ossentially the same as tiiAt 
which baa boon I'ocovered from the early ones. If the text baa 
not lorn st^rioualy corrupted ainco the days of the Alexan^ian 
scholars, during a long series of ages in which it has been liabte to 
m kinds ^f ibingors, we may fairly suppose ^at it lived safelj 
‘IfMetigh tho few conturius which divide the dldeat existing 
'ttsra fVom the time asaignod by Mr. Peley to the nutting together 
On the whole, tho examination of the aumet makee ; 

aiirieitt AutooNL with 
W'Snve. We have lost a vast deal, bill we hnve 


no Teksoh to sc^eet that what we have has been ssrioualy cor** 
rupted. 

Mr. Forsyth goes, in lecture Ikshion, hut in ▼017 good lecture 
fashion, through most of the points likely to be started in a 
popular view of the history of ancient roanusoripts. Ho gives a 
sketch of the most remarkable manuscripts, classical SiidJBiblical, 
which are known to exist, and he enhu^os eapeOiidlv’on the 
palimpsests, and tho wonderful proceB«ea by Which sohdlnra have 
recovered the original texts of manuscripts which had been aciu- 
ally rubbed out to make room for a fresh 'Siting on the samg 
parchment. He naturally quotes largolv fiom othw w'ritoni, 
hringiiig in a good deiil of curious matter from tlie writings of the 
shrewd and experienced Dr. Maitland, which we are a&aid people 
have now pretty well forgotten. He quotes al^ the most interest- 
ing account which Tischeudorf givo9 of bis discoveries among the 
libraries of Mount Simii. Air. Forsyth baa got together from one 
quarter and another a good deal of matter aa to the customs and 
ways of doing business usual among the moiiastic copyists. Must 
of his sources are obvious enough, but it is well to have them 
brought together in an agreeable lecture form. Mr. Forsyth 
however sh^ould have. bi‘en above a half contemptuous, half ^ 
patronizing, way of talking about ** those old monks and such 
like, a condescending stylo which alway-s shows that those wJio 
usn it have never really lived lunong thoso of whom ihev nro 
talking. In speaking ot inaunscripts too and translations nf tho 
Bible, Mr. Foreyth naturally gels on tlie subject of Ullll«''. It 
may be a whim of our own, but Ulfilas is jiwt one of tlio two or 
three things in tho world about wliieli we expect every nwiii, at 
least every Englishman, to warm up a little, to go thnuigli a 
inental process of doing poojnh or taking off the hat. But Air. 
Forsyth speaks of tho (lothic Bishop — w*hom, by tho w.iy, ho 
oddly culls Bishop of f 7 w/A/<md— aa if he W'ore just anybody else. 

Nor "should wo have thought it needful, in mhlrcssing no niidienco 
in tho hall of tho Inner Temple, tr) speak of “ Calliorine do Alcdici, 
famous, or rather infamous, for tho mas.sacro of St, Bartholomew, ’’ 

Wo will end with a thing to tliink of. It appears very doubtful 
whether wo have any conies of the Hebrew Scriptures older thuu 
the sixth conturv after Christ. Tlio gap between thot tim<» and 
the latest of tho 'Biblical Hebrew writers is enormous. Vi i hero 
again wo Imvo abundance of e\idence,Tpeciiilly from the ver.dons 
into different Inuguagos, Ulfjias among them, that no importiuit 
corruptions of the text had taken place, at least for many centuries 
before tho time when tho series of existing manuscripts begins. 


THE STILWINCHKS OF COMBE MAVia* 

T here are times when a novelist shows himself conspicuously ^ 
conscious of not doing his host, when contempt for his readers 
risoa to tho dignity of an imqiimtion, and when ** anything will do ’’ 
might servo for the motto of every chapter. Wo discern tins state 
of miml in full forco in tho three volumes before us. Mr. AdolplitiH 
Trollope must know the literary worth of TAe UtiM/iL’Afs na 
well ns wo do ; be must bo quite awaro that what stands for 
plot is at once nicagro and absurd, that the actors are corn- 
wntional, tho motives such ns never nctiinte men, the iuteivstii 
mean, tho diction vulgar, the general tone low, tho picture of 
society nn insult to modern manucMs. In this judgment we feel so 
conlident that wo carry him along w'ith ns that it is the book and 
notits authorwhick wo take for the subject of our criticism, regard- 
ing it as A mircsentative novel of a certain type, and as exhibiting 
tho art of fHJing throe volumes without couimKung anything that 
can bo culled a story. Ordinary nuvol-readera are a conliding 
generation. If a chliractcr is introduced to them with a very 
elaborate portraiture, if his height, his bulk, his eyes, features^ 
expression, complexion, and phrenological developments are all 
enlarged upon, they assume at once that he has an important part 
to play, and forget afterwards if they sec no more of him, If 
his house is described with minute particularity, they expect a 
mystery, and perhaps attach one to it of their own contriving. If 
a 'discussion arises ns to where he is to sleep, their fairCy is «in 
tho 71(1 mv; the last thing they suspect is that the purpose of (bo 
episode is fulfilled in the tilling of the page. The mere reciqdiii- 
lation of several names, ransculiuo and feminine, in conjunct ion, 
suggests to A drliah imagination ideas of dress, bustle, compmty, 
excitement. Uatberiogs of people, reckonings of money, joumeysb * 
walks, drives, meetings, parungs, are all supposed to have agetiorni 
dependence, and to be parts of a whole tending to a d!^otiniic»f ; 
and it is by no moans every reader who finds out that there has 
been no story, if nil these things ore put upon paper as though 
there were rwly a story in the recesses of the wnWr’s mind. 

The author of Tike AUtomehee shows his inventioii mainly ia 
this art of irrelovant amplification, descending to the smallest 
trifles ; for if two men go for a walk, it is always noted that they 
take their sticks with them. His tint volume, which, irouches cst 
the woman’s privilege of purs triviality, opens in a perihot maseh^ 
figures, suggesting an example out of Colenso’s enlhmetic 
piiaxle demanding pencil and paper. 3 lr« Stilwinclie, the happs 
lather of eight dau(Aten, atanoa alone on the heaarihrug, dnd 
breathes a patient ama because alx nuaukk hove olapsediBhce lfa« 
breakfast-bell rang. I)e stands in fumiabed wibb two cisn-* 
chain, mid twice four ehsks on eitlHidde the 
wall Maa chairs with nine tmasoelm^^efiM thm^ ai|4 11^ 
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Hot Oi0 9evv$oit$, ___ 

ib 0 i|gfl» of eight giria tenginf flrw ^ , 

Oa the table oea ten egspy ttoi pad of 1buttoir| iwa rotU, ten tae* 
cape, and one teapot cpaiaiaiag mx nooatuB ^ Mr* 8t&« 
vrwchewtbe owner of two tame and a park of aSxtjraerea; hii 

S ue li a thousand a year. Two of hie daughters are provided 
the one bjr e be<j[uest of a sum bringing in too/, a yeari 
while the other (it ia eepeoSally explidnod) recrivee ztol from a 
praoiaoly rimilor aiuu^ diflbrence which has no bearing what- 
overitpon the atonr* But BCr. Trollope likea to be exact ^ as also 
in the com of Mr. ircmaide, the holder of the family livingi worth 
X50I., whose income is supplemented by 100/. from bis fellowabiD 
and I $ 0 / of his own, his sister also possessing 100/. a year ; ana 
all this detail is supposed to interest the reader simply on its own 
merits* Mr. SUlwincho lots the park to a farmor tor 3/. nn acre, 
which brings in an accession to hu income of idoA, so that tho 
Ikinily starts in the story with a joint income of 1,650/., which 
one would think might have lupplied them with larger rolls and 
larger pats of butter, even in these dear timea But the moral 
of the stoiy is the calamity, and, we may add, tho domoralixing 
eifect, of having eight daughters, and the depressing poyerty in 
which they involve all concerned. Mr. Stilwmcho inamioins his 
amiability and moral sense at a higher level than tho rest by 
forgetting the number of his children and calling them seven ; but 
the girls themselves live in a terrible consciousness of their number, 
and press the fact and the misery of i^upon Ml their male friends. 
It is their first confidence to boys of eighteen and ninoUten, which 
is the prevailing age of tho lovers in this story, and soems to 
justify the best of these young ladies in an antipathy to most of 
their sisters, and in throwing tbomselves at tho head of any man 
whom they can cajolo into having them ; tho fact of most or them 
being very pretty, and all being sure of a modest provision, being 
insutneient to allow of any repose of mind or trust 111 circumstances 
on the subject of settling in life. Being what they are, the author 
introduces us to their liabits and amusements. ^Vo are told how 
many chambers they occupy, with hints ns to the fumituro ; in one 
room there is a glass cracked from top to bottom. In the morning 
they sit together and criticize each otheris flirtations ; in the after* 
noon they play emuot ; of the evenings in general we may judge 
from one m paiwRilar, when ** there was no further talk that 
evening of anything except tho making up of tho sides of tho game 
on the morrow.” 

As the Hall supplies the ladies of tho story, the farm with its 
visitors supplies tho necessary complement of men. None of these 
young ladies would have looted at a farmer's son if there had not 
been eight of them, so that they were not privileged to maUdi in 
their own deg[ree. Not that the fanner is altogether a common 
fisnoor, in spite of his smoking his pipe in the porch every day 
after dinner. Some circumstances about him are very uncommon 
indeed. He hod married the daughter of an agiicultural imple- 
ment-raakor, who, seized with the notion of founding a family, had 
left all bis money — 10,000/. — to his daughter's eldest son.* The 
lady dies at tho birth of a second eon, and tho farmer and his 
sister, seeing tho now-bom babe to bo a much finer cliild than 
bU brother, change the elder for the younger, and put Charles 
in the place of Feter, a parish clerk in tho iale of Man b(‘ing 
found to connive at tho villauy and mutilato the rf?gisti3r. The 
fiurmer has twinges of conscienco, for the transaction is utterly at 
variance with both his charact*T and figure; but these do not 
diminish hia bulk or interfere vrith the frank jollity of bin roannor. 
But the sister, without any twinges of remorse, represents this 
passioti to the eye, being described as a paragon of grim, for- 
nidding angularity. Certainly never was committed n more dts- 
interested folony os far as either actor is concerned ; and nothing 
comes of it Of course Charles is preferred to Peti'r by tho young 
ladies, till one of them is let into the secret, and sbe'tiicii nmkes 
^ deadest set at the wronged first-born; but slmultanoously 
with the public discovery there turns up a reui^dy for it>— a god- 
send of twenty thousand pounds from tho Antipodes— which 
makes all straight and pleasant. 

Perhaps the easiest recipe for making a aeries of chaptera look 
like a story is to put into them a groat deal about money. Money 
has its romantic, its vivacious, its mysterious side. It is so 
associated with all the reader’s pains and pkfiauros that the mere 
eight on the page of a large sum conveys a sense of excUoment. 
l£ttiey fignxer largely ia these pa^ wfaelber in lumps like 
40*000/., or a ** Ut of monhy.’^ or ** a little bit of fortune,” 
or m finandai statemeati of poimdsy shillings, and pence, or in 

C erldal tayinga— moD^^ will make the mare to go, money 
la mamyf money draws monay— -or in paiitoniime by holding 
owt iM thumb for the inquirer's inteniretatiou— or in 

iattiMiii£>» ^If ten thou* in a good horse, may be twenty thou, 
^iift a better.” 

Aiid these words bring netoourvajlaiii, Bcey Bait, the son of tho 
parish deri^ who comes to riait at the fiirm, aonrishiug an intonae, 
nut not very iatdligiblo, hatred of the sixalled elden son, ond with 
the leaf out of the register ia his pocket lie is an attorney, and 
bee gone the eduoetkni aeoeoMiy for that callioff, which, 

khweveTf haalefthiigiammar ks aprimitive rooditiDn. we do not 

KnciW whether we ehould aayihat aU Mr. 10 m 

wtt She uodasya or like the eonveetioBat saikwia a mciodniiii% 
butt^idltUfc psettymeohoimdhd^ aswasoevtifspokeu 

S egHW^euitlu^^lBeiilsm The 

t j ii p e irteM^ Mmwr who exchilms e^ThatVi the 

beorU^ Bwt, nty boy 1” sapplemenle hie 
itfldtatlfliw;w^ 1Nwgiod|pfi^tif tlmee^ eafiMfuea 


end emphatioitty,” and otdteya the uttpea^ 
cunning by whm ^voQm of wfnW^ lavkhed fin wn 
womea^intiuidesandstmD^ a^ And <lw ei|hl daughter 
daughtsva of an BagUah squire of ancient liaeage» who, we Mw 
amm, have lived among lulios and gentlemen all thdr Uvee^ 
take v^ kindly both to the diutioa and the winks. Pnrnel allows 
Ikey Bstt to call her my dear Miss ” at a first interview/ and 
when, hearing of so many sisters, he poUtsly insinuates that front 
the specimen Wore him it mutt be ”riie more the merrier/* she 
oonfidos to him the frmUy grievenoe— I am afraid von wduld 
hardly find that we were all of us of that opinion, Mr. Bait ( aight 
girls in a frunily is a serious thing.” Barham* the beauty of the 
family in her own estimation, as well as in that of some otherS| 
who u never mentioned without some notice of deUoate fiiet and 
hands, fine figure, exquisite oomplexion, and fair rinriets, flirts 
desperately and resolutely with all the men, and mignt be said 
to M refused by evsryliody, but that she ends by eloping with 
the villain out of sheer desperation ; lest with these advantages 
and her two hundred a year she should get nobody to ms^ 
her. This young lady grows by dogroea into a monster, from being 
a victim to tbo author's habit of making raids among bii 
characters, shaking tliem, and selling them at one another, m the 
evident necessity of spurring his own flagging eflbrta. She begins 
by sneers, which grow to concentrated sneers; but soon her hatred 
of her sisters ** rages fiercely,” and towards tho rival beau^ she 
feels << a hatred which absolutely excluded pity.” and wMeh finally 
extended itself to tho whole bevy. ” To say that she would have 
revelled In strangling them all (aud theiriespeotive lovers) signifies 
liitlo.” And yet, having drawn a fiend in delicate slippers and 
faultless ringlets, the author makes the climax of her mkaoings the 
shirking of an act of sunertluoue heroism. The rhuhorb-ond- 
magnesia-coloured twins” are atUckod with virulent small-pox. 
An aunt devotes herself to them (an aunt who shows herself In the 
cccnntrio interjection ” Blatberum Soate/* and the more ftuniliar 

Why tho dickens ”) ; two nurses are hired ; two sistexe volun- 
teer ; but Barbara takes herself off. and in so doing is treated to 
fin insulting reproof from the author’s favourite hero. Authors 
havo such matters in their own hands aud can reward the heroism 
they extol. There are two Bens, one an ex-gold-digger, who 
sots all things to rights, and his son, who, it is constantly observed, 
has more education than his father, an advantage we should 
hardly have discovered for ourselves. But whatever trsmmels 
of gentility hold tho son in check, tho father is certainly free from 
them, lie calls a face a mug, and he does not like tbo cut of 
his nevvy's jib (with a wink at his son), and says, ”Bloised if 
I don’t think,” and ” leastways ” and ” noways,” and introduces 
himself to ladles with ” Servant, ma’am,” ana ” You’ll never go 
for to say.” Wo are thus particular in proving our point becauio 
this Mr. Batt is tbo reward of the eldest Miss Stilwinobe for 
nursing her sisters, and is her abundimt compensation for catching 
tho disofise and being marked by it She has soon veiy little of 
him, but when he nnHiustiy calls hU proposal a presuiuptioD, she 
inwardly thinks it none at all; Ihe^ come to a tacit under- 
standing at once. Tbo conclusion xs succinctly and not badly 
told f we extract it for the curious in proposals 

** Now, look hors I young hiili<‘A are somcilnufS very shy of laying * yes,’ 
and as you are still ao iuvalul, you know, wa*U manage it this way. Yfyou 
don't soy *110' in two niliiiii<V' said Mr. llatt, pulling out bis great 
clironenitter as be MtK>ko, ** i sbali nnUerstainl that it is to be *yea.' ** 

Ikn put the waieb down on 1 ha tal>le before ibetii s Pen sbi»ok oor bead and 
laugbfMi, bill fixci] her t*yes on Ibo ^ 
he iioldiiig h<'r band in hii, with 
iMith kept their eyes on Hm wnti'b. 

** That is tbo minutu band, in it iiotV ** said Pen olmoat in a whisper. 

** Vei^ and it must uo round to there A MKond liius. Hold bam 1 bold 
bard ! For the love or hcaveti don’t say a wonl ! ** 

Tlie second hand sped on, and Ikm followed Its eourse with bis fioger. 
When it come to the loxt quarter of the second mlooti!, Pen shook a UuK 
end turned her face a more away from Mr. Batt'a. Another aecond or 
two, and Ben, crying, Time’s up ! Hurrah I caught her in hb onns^ 
•ud^Uut wot tlie mmiatr of the wooing and winniDg of Mba Penelope. 

Tlis author rockous no doubt on very young readers, who are 
expected to seo a natural fitness in mutual tUsqualificatloiui 
between a lady of twenty-eiglit and an ex-gold-dig|ier whose 
manners as littlo conform to the usa|^ of pdite ooewty as his 
diction. Let us hope they will not infer the further moral that 
refinement is but skin deep, an aocomplishmont to bo Jolt olf with 
muMic, drawing, and the use of the globes. 


pIM . 

UugbfMi, but rixc<] bar eyes on tbo watch; and they sat shoulder to shoulder, 

thedr heads very near together, u they 


UABKHAM'S REPORTS OX THE P18G0VEBT OF PERU.* 
materials of Mr. Clements Markham’s volums of JZqMrfr 
r on the Viacomy if Pant, though hy no meant Unknown in 
their original tongue, have never yet appeanri in an Kagllfilt 
translation. Tbb circumatance, ooupted wuh thsif value 

as contributions to bisiory, both entltWthem to a plaoe among tbo 
Hakluyt Society’s publications and sbouU enw im tham a weSome 
from that section of the British pnbtio wW take an interest 
In tile early settleiDent of tile ficat Western contiiieot Mr* 
Markham’s exeeptfonal kiuiwle 4 ga of the eonniitei of which he 
writes, of the native kngimi^ of Sonthem America, and of 


* fiayorti on tko iKamaby sjf Ibrw* Trioalaitd sad Edlml. with Xotat 
radaalaifedfMofi^liyCkAwfrlhM toodos r IMatad fiW 

ilWlleMsytfleciiCf. 
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the EwrepMB togm i»Udt Iwm in nwt MMmdndL in put 
ero^ or tetunuiglad vilb thorn, fbidflod^ hli fall m 
diUgMt cnltiv^tloti of tho litetiftiue to wUeh uoy hsreAifoD 
rite^ inveats hk introdiiotaiy vemarke. brief m ther iieip fnth a 
degree of authoritv and interest which is still farther enfaiiaced 
the careful SQa scholarlike notes which clear up points of 
diiUouUy in the translation or in the text The first of the four 
Reports which make up the present volume, the itinerarv of 
Pisarroi written bjp his seeretaiTp Francisco de Xcrea, a HevifUan 
of uoUle birtbp is entitled a A True Account of tne Province 
of Ctuco^ oalM New CastillH, com^uered hy Francisco Pisarro, 
captain to His Majesty the Emperorp our Master.” It was first 
pnntf'd at Seville fa i $34, the year of tho writer’s mtum with 
the first instalment of goldp after having for four years and a half 
attendj^ his master in his voyage from San Lacar in January 
1 S his msreh along the Peruvian coast and ocrois the Andes, 
ana In the norils and toils of his roinantio expedltton onto the 
muiHler of uto Ynca Atahuallpa. Tho second edition, now rare 
like tho ilist, was issued at Salamanca in 1547. The third and 
best known edition was that of Uorcia, in his lIuit<madorei l^miiivos 
(k las tndins published at Madrid in 1749. An Italian 

version by Domingo do Uastelii of Tudola, secretary to Lope de 
Suiia, ambassador from Oharlos V. to Venice, appeared at Venice 
in f$35, and was jHibiilhed there anew in the collection of 
lianinsio in 1 cj[6. Purchas givos a very briof notice of it It is 
mentioned by TIoknor in his Hutory uf Spanish Litpraturs, and it 
was of mash use to Robertson, IVescott, and Helps in their works 
Upon tho COin|uest of Pent. Mr. Markham speaks of a careful 
French version published at IVis in 1837, by M. Teruaux 
Cumpans, in his series of works on Spanish Aiuerics. 

Though much of Xeres’ story has been told more in detail 
by Herrera and other compilors, there is in his simple and 
graphic luirrative of stirring deeds tho charm which only an 
oyowitness and participator could impart. The secretaiy modostly 
keeps ldm««elf in tho backhand, nowhere writing in the first 
person. Wo are tbiu in doubt as to his having shared in his 
master’s first nbortivo enterprise with which his chronicle 
begins ; when Pisarro and his crew of 1 1 2 Spaniards, having 
SAUed from Panama, November 14, IC24, were reduced at Port 
Famine to subsist upon a tanned cownide which had been uaeil 
to cover the pump, and ho was left for dead after an attack of tho 
Indiana llelievea by Almogro, Pisarro again made his way South. 
It waa at Gallo, on the modem boundary line between Now 
Qranoda and Ecuador, already discovered by Rartoloiiid Iluiz the 
idiot, that tho fiimoua scene* occurred, told at greater length by 
llerrera and Gsroilaaao de la Yoga, but simply and in brief bV 
XeroH, when Pisarro drew with bis sword a tine upon tho sand, 
and bade those cixuis it who had the daring to stay with him. 
Xeres fiUTers (bcim tho other authorities in putting tho number of 
these biuvo xueu as sixteen, which we agree with his editor in 
accepting as correct, since Aoros, if not present, had access to the 
best information. The period of his chniter, however, running 
out, i^zam> was oompoilAl half a year later to return to Panama, 
to set forth once moro under more fA> curable AU^ploes upon the 
vojo^ uf which his secretary mves tho ample details. With him 
womworiiando, the eldest oucl only le^ilittiate son of his father, 
Uonziilo and Juan, illegitimate sons like Francisco bimsolf, and 
Francisco do Alcantara, his mothor'e son by a dilToroat father. 
He had now, in three ships, 180 inon and 37 homes. l.»Hndmg in 
tho Hay of San Mateo, he sent hack bis shins for more men and 
horses, with a goodly store of goldarulsilvcr; besides many emeralds, 
which wore not then known as precious stones. Receiving reliols 
and supports from time to time, the fripaniaids rapidly ovor-ran and 
reduced tho island of Puna, which tlioy named Santiago, in the Hay 
of Ouayaquil, recroasing tnenco to the conquest of Tumbes on the 
mainlmid, the transit both to and fro being partly oflected by meant 
of wooden rails of native make called balsas. Upon h largo riut mado 
bv himself IMsarro crossed a broad river, and, avenging tho death 
or three of his men whom he sent as niessongers or peace, routed 
the Indians of the place, and received the submission of the 
cacique. Xeros speaks with admiration of the ronds which the 
i^iiuiards found on their advance, ** all modo by hand, broad and 
well built, and in bad places paved.” On either side were abun- 
daatiloeksof sheep,” as ho calls the llamas and aipaens. Ilomando. 
who had been sent forward to explore and to summon caciques ana 
peopls to ssibsiiission, reported mines of tine gold twen^ leagues 
beyond PneoLlo, on the nver Ohirs. IJaung done ” justice by 
burning the cacique of Aimotaxe and his head men, with sR the 
pri/h‘ipfil men of LachiriL who had got up a cons]iiracy to oppose the 
Uhridtinns, tho first settieittoDt was built at Tongarara, six leagues 
up the river, tho town receiving the name of San Miguel Tho 
site has since been abandoned on the score of unhealuiineas for 
one iu the valley of Piora. 

Tho secretary a seal fbr Ids master, and his pride in the astound* 
log success of tka Spanish arms, leaa him to omit or gloss over the 
hideous cruelties and breaches of honour which marked the steps 
(st the oonquerors. Thus the seizure and Jn^oial murder of tne 
heplm A^uallpa, or as he is called by Acres, Atabaliba, only 
fiiri^eled by the fate of Uie unfortunate Monteiuma, axe set down 
b the Oaimeet official tone. After an enormous ransom had be^ 
fimm the miserable cacique, the usual chaige of oonmlreoy 
ms » agahist him, which Xeres, as Us editor ^ws. 

qroil Jfneef le he mke, though he makes much of his mosterk 
aiet«w in tho sentence from bumiag into beinw j 

B»l*dlentaatoUeptote^ 
Heruttudib dh 84irii|Mho beeii sent out of the tva^y op a sham 


serrand, b which psotsst he was jelaed W ekwefi other men 
of henouf. The tneek trial was oowdiicM by Mmaao e^ 
Almagro asjtidm having seeMMr finer Valveide, be rfiOeii 
wbo had goadeo^tbe unfortunate prince btocasdng the fiil^ 
ground, and had tberoupoD given the signal for bebg diuMad 
From his Utter and his letinoe daughter^ The digni&M beSInig 
and sagacity in defense dtelayed by their victim were the tbeUtl^' 
of admiratum among the Bpimiards, wbo were astounded, writse 
Xoros, to find so mii^ wisdom in a barbarian. We are suipriied 
to find the ol^uious secretary pass over in dlenoe the tears 
which Pedro l^zarro says it cost his brother not to be able to sptUNl 
the captive's life, as w& as the mourning, in the shape of a oMt 
felt bat, which ^to found him wearing when he came Imw to 
report that there was no Indian army near, nor any sign of the 
insurrection which he bad been sent off to discover and quell 
” Sir,” said Soto, as we learn firom less partial Spanish aoutce% 

" you have done ill ! It would have been right to nave waited for 
our return : for the accusation agdnst Atabaliba is false; no armed 
men have bcon assembled.” Pizarro threw the blame upon Father 
Vaherde and Riquelme, the Royal Treasurer, who, he said, had 
urged him to the execution; and there were recriminations on 
both sides. Xeres seee in the murder the jiut punishment of the 
cruelties and crimes of the Indian pnuce, who for a single 
trivial fault would destroy a whole villcg^^ and had kUied 
ten thousand persons, being thereupon detested by all his 
subjects. On too other haz||^, his own narrativo testifies to the 
lave and devotion paid to Atahuallpa, the sympathy with 
him iu his captivity and sufierings, and tho mourning at his 
death. He is camful to preserve the uiemoir of Pizarro’s Joniem^ 
in resisting tho truculent desire of hie fullowors to have all the 
prince’s Indian soldiers put to death, or at least to have their hands 
cut off. ” They should not desire to bo like those Indians in their 
cruelties and their sacrifices which they perpetrate on those they 
capture in war.” We meeL however, with casual and unooiicemea 
niention of the Spanish haoit of torturing Indians by fire iu order 
to draw from them the whereabouts of concealed treasure ; gene- 
rally, we nro not sorry to learn, being put on a wrong track by 
the pertinacity of their victims, llormmdo Pizarro, tho report of 
whose expedition to Pachaoamac and Xauxa, mlten by Miguel 
A»tete, or Estete, is incorporated into Xeres’ nflvative, seems to 
have been more ruthless in this practice than his lirother the 
(fO\enior. Allowance being mode ior the barbarous habits of the 
Umo, it is impossible, after all, not to feel wonder and ail miration 
for the brute courage, to say no more, of lleniando and his handful 
of adventurers. Ihercing to the heart of an unknown and hostUu 
country, they reach tho contro of idol worship, PachacAuia<^ and 
demand in the name of the Hpanish Governor all the gold of the 
^Mnosque,” as Xeres throughout St} Ici the templos of the Yncai. 
The captain would go in to see the idol. In a very dark chamber, 
with a close fetid smell, yet in a good house, well painted, he 
found a very dirty idol made of wood, at the teot of which were 
ollerings of gold. Having ascertained, says Xere^ that the devil 
frequented this idol, and spoke diabolical things to his servants 
which were spread all over the land, be had it broken before all 
the people, and ordered the vault in which it stood to be pulled 
down, teaching the people tho sign of the cross, whereby 
might bo able to defend themselves against the devil 
These exploits are yet more folly recapitulated iu the letter of 
Hernando himself to the Royal Auoieuce of San to Domingo, which 
forms the third document in the collection before us. In a learned 
dissertation upon tho temple of Pai'hacamac Mr. Markham, who 
himself explored the rums of the place ui the year 1851, and 
again in the following year, traces the true story of Pacha- 
catuAC. Tho dirty idol destroyed by Hernando Pizarro was 
no Ynca deity, but a fish-god, worshipped and enshrined by 
tho early people of the coast whom the Yncas invaded and 
conquered, sutfenng the idol to xetaiu its shrine, where it waa 
visited by pilgrims of tho earlier race and worship. Upon a lof^ 
hill adjoining the ** mosque ” containing the idol, which had no 
name, or at least is not namod by the narrator, a large temple is 
described by Astete, built by the Yncits to the Sun. This waa 
tho great temple of pAchacamao, tho Creator of the World^ firoqi 
two Quicha words, pacha *^the world,” and camac, the participle ^ 
camoHi, ** I create.” The worship of the Supremo Doing under tbfi 
names of Paohacamac ^ Pochayachachio, teacher of the w^ld 
(from yachachio, participle of yanhachmi^ I teach ”), formod a 
prominent feature 10 the reli|i<m of the \ ocas. The nomea have 
the first place in the Ynca ntual On conquering the oitr of the 
fish-god the Yncas bestowed upon the place the name of PaoImH' 
camac, which had nothing to do with the relimon ofi^the ooaat 
people. The name is a pure^ Oulcha name^ uke Nciea, Fisep^ 
Riinahnanac, Rimaa Huaman^ Ac., bestowed upon the coast ?ills|ai 
by the conquering Yncas on dispoesesaingtheanorigiiialivoSi 
they called Yunca^ a race totiffly distinct in blood and lami^ 
iirom the pei^le of the Andes. Of this Yunca race littfi hSa 
been learnt, save that tb^ had brought the art of iomtiw to 
high state of perfeciioni and adoined the trails theS I 
wiUi richly coloured pidntiii^ No diotioiiiiy of Adr L 
exists, bat Mr. Markham q^aab d h giaiiin^ uoodMdanr 1 
Carrera, as well os a &w apecimaiia of one of its dSidsM'^ 
Bishop Ord, in MS. in theNaaonal I&noy atlbdi^ Agltat 
Arriaga, who speak of the aaoe bdim addidied to ooiaaif 
fortune-telling, &eqiiientifltdm efeudnei^Rfa^iq, ^ 

ae well as that of Faohaasimtb are toaome aateutiisl 
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lUiioa b Hanumdo Vhim. TU Mpufar omSikiii of idioi 
t^NefclSmhiomaoMtd tiiolfittw w»gq4^w^ 
tqr tbo Tm Gardlam wouUi v^ko it out that tho ooiot 
lord Cuinaanoi adoiitod tiie won^ip of Ptchocamoo from the 
l^CM^ond oivoitdloldiDatm)^^^ ba plaoed tba fiabinid 

Mp goda of tha Ymicaan The ettU mom atiaiiga inlalake of Mr« 
rmfe^ aoAMr.HolpaindatiQgthaaraotton of a tompla to Pnoha- 
lOataao miot to the awav of the T'oeiia U ooarmctad £7 Mr^ Marii- 
haot. The oolj temple to PaehaoiMiiao wm that o?arliiinging 
the town of that nateoj on the loftj hill of Cuxoo. Thit tree the 
fi^ed Temple of the Sim, approaohed bj thme ^do terraced, 
ttid haviaa fife dtuToandiag walla, aa deacribed bjr Aetota.. At 
tha foot 01 the hill were the atomrooms of gold and the eonTcntd 
A woman, eaeefuUj guarded* On the torraee above, Hernando 
Piiacro writes, were the buildinge occupied by tha chief pdeat, 
and bv tha hsh-god or devil, as ho calls it. On the summit of all 
waa tna Temple of the Son. It is noted by Mr. Markham that 
3 [erm •eems never to have board tha name Ynca* He calls the 
Tnca Huayna Coapac, the father of Ataliuallpa and liuascar, by 
the name of Old Ousco tluroughout, mistaking tha uaiuo of the 
capital city for that of tho sovereign. 

The last of Mr. Markham's four reports is that Iw tho notary 
Pedro Banoho, upon the distribution of tbo ransom of Atahuallp^ 
The well known olfor of this uiiforturialo captive, fabulous as it 
might be thought in uur day, to fill the room in which he was 
ImmureiL thirty feet long by seventeen or eighteen wido, up to a 
line the height of a man and a half fiom the door with ^Id, is 
literally borne out hy this olHcial staiemeut. This quantity in- 
eluded 10,000 or phttos of gold, with which tho chief 

temples and houses in Cusco ware eovored, besides silver and 
jewels. It was tho sight of this immense treasure, which the 
myriads of Indian bearers had set down in rows on a mquntain 
side while tliey rested, that coused ileniando Pizarro and his 
band to bring in the rc)>ort of their having seen a golden lioo 
miles long, on the hill over against their line of march, glittering 
like the sun. liy a deed of the Governor, June lb, 153^, the 
mass was ordered* to be melted down aud distributed, according to 
4 Axed scale, among the Spanish force ; whose riauies,, ab«ntt one 
hundred and twapty in nuiuber, with their respective shores, ore 
given at length Cy Bancho, the g<jld in the silver in tnarcoa, 
ror the Church were iset oMido a, 2 20 jnwcs of ^old and 90 tmrvoa 
of silver. To the elioro of I'izarro himself, os i^rd Governor, ** for 
his persons, his interprotors, and his huivoV* fell no less than 
j;y,a20 pesos of gold ond 2,3^0 monos silver, not much more 
than a quarter, however, of what he is assigned by Garcilosso. The 
lowest in the list, Cristobal de Bora, who. os fate would have it, was 


June 26. 154.I1 hod 3,330 pesaa of gold and 135 imicm of silver. | 
Mr. Markham, who sets down the total value of the ransom at 
3,500,000/. sterling, has been at tho paius to trace, wherever it was 
practi^ble, the oftot history of this band of bold but ruthless | 
adventurers. Tho way iu which Nemesis on the whole over^k 1 
his persecutors aud murderers aecitna to have been such as might 
bring comfort to the manes of Atahuallpa. The whole epiwide is 
one which Mr. Marklmiu has done service to the touth of j 
H ispauo-American history in thoroughly bringing to light, 1 


PKEMIUM8 PAID TO EXPERIENCE,* 

T he title of this br)ok will, we doubt not, go foivto recommend 
it. Tbougb, for all that we ciui sue, it is altogether unmoan- 
ing, yet there is a good commercial ring about it which will give 
it currency. All busincas meu know the value of experience, and 
most burinesa men have at times to pay premiums. What more 
natural than to print them in capital letters, and to Jiiiu them 
together by any preposition taken at random f Mr, Garrett, no 
dou^t, while imting ^ the Incidents in My llusiness Life,” was 
greatly embarrassed by the choice of the tit(^ which lay to 
him. He at once and wisely rejected as couiroonplaco The Price 
Paid for Expenonco: hut we can iiua^ne that be may hnvo pon- 
dered over such titles as DioeomUi Murued by Exmrienvt^ My 
AUotmeni of Scrip in Exporimee, or Eonuma Iteceivei from litpo- 
rimm. Mr. Garrett says that he has been a busincM man, and 
ihiKt he has got experience. Bhould hts book ever reach a second 
adirion, we ubuld be glad to learn how it was that be acquired 
experience by paying premiums to it, and of what naturs were the 
nrmnmi thot he^in. It may be that he considers prciuiams a 
wie^aotiiidmg word for price, and tb«l ho retains just enough 
TCeoUectioa of any Latin be may have acquired in hie youth to 
COnfiise it with premium, Ilowbvor much his title, with its smack 
of ^ Stook Exchange or of the Insurance Bociety, may pose with 
eommefdal men, be will find that there are those wod are eof- 
flcdentlj hcouatomed to consider the meaning of words to refuse to 
refy on the experience od a man who shows that ho is not even 
oapMshneed enough to know when be is writing nonsente* 

ETthe name m Mr. QamiU's hook is silly^ it is so tor eon- , 
stotent as that it is the nanto of a very rilly hook, in 
Ins ^'Hrringne^ he tells «• that be is ^ giowitig otro old 
mid toeMm* end that he xa ^sitring with the last page of 11to*a 
hook down, mid ao Uitle 10 add# that H dooo not much 
mdmx wketker adds kkt ^finie’ Uhdof or to-moirrow.^ 

We the way,ihat MnOarrettymetiq^iov to 


b paid to Einmikoeei JhMeeu to itoitoiM AjA* % 

SSimSikkc^ ... 


aoilMwhat eonfmdtig^ Ibr the)]eat page of a bo^ id never 
down^nor is it only when the reeto leaelMis the endthafi m 
^ finis** to added, Ue this as it may, altthig In ttte goealkt 
fimhioDt end In his old age and hk toebl0RW% • eotel thau|)t^ 
oametohimi— 

tt strikei me that when it Is m inteneliiig to read the odveatuim of MMn 
who have iravsltol to toe oountrioa H may not ho tiuiatonatiiig to hear m 
Um odvoatum of <m who hss travoUri tho toag Jouruoy of toVeuty ySilto 
It Qoiiuot prooUmiliy umtior to mcMt of us wW oiorm wo ohoela uy to, 
or whai n>ut« w« should toko tor the Qrsat gahaia, riuoa tow itf us wul 
gotJutft. But XJtokaiuadsomoofwiMieimUoitattssirunimtslipais. 

It atiikoa ua that we have beard this kind of oompariaon before, 
and that Mr, Garrett Is soaroely the fivst to dMovar the re* 
Bumblauoo between lito aud a journey. The Great Sahara no doubt 
is origiual ; but thou unfortunately, like the title of tha book, it 
ia quite beyond our uudersiauding. As for the milestoiies we 
must all pass, so untrustworthy a guide is Mr. Garrett that he 
itppareuUy di>ea not know how* many he huusalf has passed. We 
iiiier from th«> possiige we liave just quoted ibet he has passed 
soventy of those ; but throe pages earlier ho writes, ^ I am sure t 
was harder aud more worldly at sixteen than 1 am at sixty,** 
It may ho the cttKc that aa one city look ten jtmrs to take, so 
the oue {taragraph which fills the next Uiree pages took ten 
years to writi^ aud that thei-efore both pasiMsges when wriUen 
were stiiotly contact In that .case we can only wish that 
the rtMl of the work had had to be composed at tiie oume rate. 
We should not perha}is be fur wrong if we were to infer 
that the l^rologue and the various stories which it introduces 
— tha so-calleu iuddents in Mr* Garrett's business life-<-*are 
i all equally tJie products of Mr. Gsmtt*s imagiiiaiion* in l^, 
so little does tlie author toll us of huutoli^ so entirely the cp” 
posite of ciroumstuntial is the story of his own life, that, after 
hesitMing for some while, we have come to the conclusion that 
we are reviewing, not a portion of a biography, but a erileis- 
lion of moriil tales. If we are wrong in this, mo fault 
lies with Mr. Garrett. For surely when ou author within 
three pages makes a difi'erence of ten years In his own age, 
(‘rilics may well begin to doubt whether ha U not drawing on Els 
imagination rather than on his momory* In print of wruixty WO 
must admit that there is nothing iuoonsisteut in the notkm of 
liefOMwa Paid to Et uetience being tho work of a most advanced 
old age. Aud jet when wo liK>k at the style, it strikoi us that it 
is a sort of garrulity that will only have ripened yrhon the next 
centovy has fairly begun, and when mnu have hod tame to grow 
old and tnlkalive who have fed on the English which it has bean 
the glory of these latter years to invont. There are no doubt at 
the present time, as indeed there always bdve heon, many idlhr 
old men and some silly old auUiors. But we doubt very muen 
if apy man who had passed seventy of Mr. Gamitt*s milestones 
could be found able to uamo his particular nonsense in such words 
as the following 


In Ibe huny of a life rocksd in a leaky mortality, it is herd to wsli tor 
thtt luisurcly proccjuMiM of Intinlto ImiriurtiUity. (iod works slowly. XUn 
niitUffH among lus doi'nHs liks « j>ovr moib in s garflcn. Pimis It fancy tbS 
hard givan butts will tiuver blossom f i^sn It totlovs that the early flower 
airesuy Mow fug wss Uka tlu^n only a day or two sgo F Atid tijrfSN.'otly tke 
{MK>r thing inaubUM on iu wings, and driqx, and dl^ But tbs rosss eoms 
out ouo lA' ons in Itu^ir s<*OHon, and (Jiiidtuias brings red berries ewo Co the 
holly. If Utv luotb iutd only bdlevcd I 

Wo doubt if a uuui of seventy, however silly be might otherwise 
be, would write of a landlady as ** usinu a quite nupererogatoiy 
duslur," or would say that “a splsadiu * phuHi ’ at Buibiton was 
quite sup(.Tarogatory to Thomas Knight's own position or Income.** 
We doubt if he would have dosoribed an organ as sighing forth 
A rather slecqiy voluntary,” or the Bimday w a punctual, ideal 
hul^-day.*' or would have known much about ** a plain, grave, 
inudentai way of * saying' a hymn,** or would have iwn to such 
a height ^of JU(/dcm poetry as to sing of the 'Goathly sea that 
soothed round a \uhso1 bocal mod." \Vo doubt if a man of seventy 
could, when writing uf tho time when ho was a lad, represent a 
woman as talking of tho plice station" and the Uobbios,” or 
would bring in railway contractor well known for etitcr}>riao 
and wealth,” Literary Institutes witli scholarships, art exhi- 
bitions, a Taucbiiits edition of one of Auerbach's tales," or the 
works of Strauss, even thongb. to give this author a certoSa 
antiquity, ho sticks him between Neander and Kant, with liulfaijr- 
broke and Ohestorfieid to complete the company. Wo slioiua 
doubt, in however leaky a mortality his lito or his memenj 
may have been rocki>d, wheiber ho would at that early date 
have brought in lUggi^ Bcliools or women as ” illustrating 
insignificant poriodicals;” or would have made cabs and ** eabUai^ 
so common, or would have placed the ChrMan Year by a 
man*§ ^ucli. Nor would he forty years sgo have made a woman 
complain that she had to speiuf eo mueb in oauiihua torea* 


certainly might es well be oommittod hy a imm of sewiaty ae of 
tor eon- iu,y i4||hr ago. Wo can excuse him whim ho tattoi ot young 
ak. In divinity student frdm Oxford," and tom bispiftaer^s " eld5 
^ ^ Bentof. Wnwriej jd Onfitod fiftaan ysdm ago, add is a 
MWs Quoan'h Counsel now.'^ Wactoi inmaeliimwJiett^^^^^^ 


alt Qitf notktts of geography and eenri^sansa making a manto 
^laa^iiaika of pemmiad atoto^ ifnrt and dim as fiha 

lallt^ ^ of ibasnitto’’ «n4 adds that " they ceotiid 
and fo t an rifi i ri at timiwh|olsto asJi warsk ri* IdsUhr A nitoi 
of semi^^srighi b lam likriy dmn a youagwr man tot 

ldpmiinttira||i^ at ^ tha grand ddt 
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' IViftoonaidanlifo ptondttiiim of Ul twpp o t^ 

ern^th# antocedeiito Wlii^ lim unfitM Blr. Omieyfor yiait> 
nd the peeoliaritiah wUeh hk uii0to«H» eonmliite Ide 

l^raef attmetiait Beie to tbwet w» e BMai of peiicwiel emiaence 
^nd one of HiemeelTee^ lio hoe onrerthottiniegiiiitioii «U the Ittflii* 
«no» wkieh bidotogt to nerked pneoiudltlf in n eotmtvy whole 
no, peiioiiiM bj light of rank, fund M that boiooga to 
hc«ieliii6wairailm{^umlugh]t^^ HowgmtthieiailiiODee 
if wo wmj undoiatand if wo remember how deof^ia tho lotoreit of 
£hgliehmen in the only ponKmigoe whoee greatdew ta thoaousblT 
ieari8edbythemttltttude--theMyiJFamiJlT; andhowOeorgeuL^a 
" leg of mutton ” and ainiple mannon made him in tho later half 
of wroSan a popular idoL Mr.Qreeley began lifo aa the aon of a 
▼ary email fimner in New Hampehiroi who apeedily aank to the 
^onditioa of a labourer; he ttartM b the world, while etill a boy. 
ae a prlnteFe apprentice in tho oifioe of a oountty newepapefi and 
after yeare of hara labour at the case, and of lalmur wj^uelly hard 
and ecaxeely better paid ae the editor of party joumaU and ** cam* 
naign papers " (the anal(^es of the papete often pubUehed in our 
large towna during a contested election), at lest established the 
TrU>m€f and sbwly worked it im into a powerful organ and a yalu* 
able property. He is a man of much reading, but little culture ; 
of plain manners, ecoentiio dreat and ways, and aimple tastes; 
in shorty in ajmaranoe and habits and ideas, in prejudices and 
character, as lixe a (knner of Vermont or Ohio as the editor of a 
aucceasAu New York journal well coulddm. Ho poaseasee much, 
and affects still more, of the tone and taste of farmen, their dry 
humour, streightforwaidnem of speech, end ayersion to subtleties of 
Teasoning and refinoment of oanression. His loye of farming and 
of country life— a lore which ne shares with no small proportion 
of the most refined and dignified of our own ariatoei^— Is 
regarded by his rustic countrymen as an additional proof of hts 
plainness and his likenoM to themselyea. In short, bmuae he is 
not, and affects to be eyen less than he is, a man of cultivation, 
extensive knowledge, end political learning, he is thought more 
likely than a flrantieman, scholar, and statesman like Mr. Adams 
to bo chosen ny his countrymen to direct the policy and ad* 
minister the Government of ono of the foromost nations of the 
world. 

At the same time, if bis memoirs do not raise our opinion of 
Hr. Greeley’s fitness to fill the highest place among American 
statesrooD, they do exhibit his personal character in a farourablo 
and uloasing light. Strict morality, without a taint of hypocrisy or 
hfuehness, vehement and almost paseionate earnestness, with per- 
fect freedom from spite and malice, a stodfast adhesion to hts own 
practices and principles, coupled with generous kindliness for and 
a desire to do iustice to those who most widely differ from him, 
are qualiUui tnat do not go far to make a statesman, but they do 
make an honest mam a good neighbour, and a valuable citizen. 
Mr. Greeley is put forward as the champion of Civil Service 
Beform j and his unlucky letter on the subject, coupled with hit 
ailenco in face of the Tammany malpmctices, has produced an 
impression that he is not earnest in tnat cause. Hut those who 
recollect his short career in Congress and his indignant and 
nffhetive struggle against the abuses of " mileage ” or travelling 
allowances aro the simply of books which form^ the most valu- 
able perquisites of Federal legialitora— brieflv and truthfully 
related in these pages— will hardly suspect Mr. Greeley of a 
disposition to tolorato malpractices wnich it would be bis official 
duty to corre<^ His Socialist experiments do not inspire confi- 
dence in his judgment; buthisfnuik recognition of their failure 
and its causes^ and bis repudiation of Communism, show capacity 
and willingness to profit by tho lossoos of practical experience. 
Hlscoodu^ towards the ^uth did notplesse his countrymen, 
and was about the only part of his politics! career of which he 
writes in an apologetic tone, as if standing on his defence. But 
moit En gl ishmen will think that the rosn who had repeatedly 
advMtea sweasion on the part of tho North was bound to 
admit the right of tba South to secede ; and will consider 
that Mr. Grmey's moderate and courteous tone in speaking 
of the Conquered people, hts vindication of tho now un- 
popular doctrine that when a rebellion has attained the dImen- 
aim of dvii war its sdberents cannot afterwards be dealt 
with as crikninsls, and his interposition to fsoUiute the release 
of Mr. Bayi^ do him more honour than the fiercest deda- 
mation aninst slavery or treason. Phibably the portions iff this 
vdntne which will do most to lower Mr. Greek's laputatlon 
Ibr poKttcsl wisdom in this country are those wbicb relate to 
Protection. It is not only that he is a vehement Protectlim- 
lit, but ebat he shows faimielf incapable of appreciating the valae 
of either Isets or atgamenCs opon thp subjeet He can, indeed, 
repeat with ftneney and acouraey the accepted teasontami d 
hiapafty; but haaDows it to be undemtood that hie enmfo to 
1hae*tiade qridtiated in the snUkring which he witoemed and 
dhared whan the Mddan loflim ofBiftidi goods after the war of 
ifita drove the domestio maaw&ctoies oi New Hatopdilre out 
of the ttarhet; asi( to avert that lomporaiy euffertog, it would 
tM jed to impose a pewoaiioiit tag on aveiy AMricen 
JueSy Isc tha beiim of tea dmtuj ff spimwir s and haadloom* 
he is so natodediahis^ eo bilad to the moat 
to maMstn that at 
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totm advcttlagawhiebmigU bh anataM 
oompetiloaiathome. HMr.OmsdtjrM 
Of manubetomr, hit jmmm wodtt hi;to httad him 

from such aaabsarditoibuthahiawAChaganmlm^ 
wootd enable him^ wltoout thi| pme^ eapaiie^ to deteel 
ImpossIbIHty of sudi a thing on gtounds of univerau aMulcawfito 
His theorenasl SMuments, hie geaeial remmniagSi aie imkA Mr 
this nttsr wm% that width of view, that fnap ^ mtoeipla% ^ 

whkh only ediieation can give ; but when he wntM of whal hh hM 

seen and felt, when he speaks from eapermiito, hfr eoimuoa seaito 
onablas him to clear away the rubbish of preeottceplion and pa^ 
judleo, and his evidence is on the whole trustworthy, and always 
useful and interesting. The reader finds in these ri^ataoencses, 
not only a very disUnot portrait of the maa, but many gmphio 
sketches of American life as it was and is ; and altogvther, after 
aliowbff for all drawbackfi, is inclined to think hotter m both thMi 
more elaborate, but less simple and ftraightfi»rward| aoeounts 
might have induced him to do. 


KNOX-S AUTUMNS ON THE 8PET.* 

B ooks on the sports and natural history of tho British isles 
are always attrsetivo, if they are simply written, Thanin to 
onr old friend Gilbert White, Selborne and Its hangers, Woolmer 
Forest, and the Suseex Downs, have pleasant momorieeibr thousands 
who have never seen them ; and who has ever gone out deer* ^ 
stalking with Screme without feeling hiinsolf at home in the Ibivtt 
of Atliol P St. John is another de%htful companion, Ud bootune 
a successful author without iiu^eoting It, merely by noting the 
incidents of a not veiy eventful life in tho fuinoss of his own hearty 
enjovment of them. Ilia Highland }fild hiad^atf m'Afww, 

his Tonr m 6\tihcrlandM‘e, are all to our mmd model hooks m 
their way. They breathe the fresh air ^froin toob, moor, and 
mounUln ; they reUect tho scenery in bold, vigorous, unU^ur^ 
outline ; they dash off tho natives and their manners with rough 
but roallsUc fidelity ; and they describe the habits of beasts, biras, 
fishes, and ntptilea with minufe yet most captivating accuracy. Wo 
do not say that Mr. Knox rivals Mr. ISt John ( it would be extra* 
ordinary, if not extravagant, praise to say as much. But wo do 
say that the one reminds us of tho other, and not merely because 
they write of very much tho same neighbourbood. One and the 
other are sportsmen and natuiallsU by Instinct, and the better 
sportsmen because they prefer nature to sport. They do not shoot 
or fish primarily for the bag or the basket. They con take the 
finger from tho trigger when disarmed by tho gamble of the un* 
suspecting game, or can altogiHber forget the nusinoss of the day 
in the absorbing Interest of some pretty little episode— wdi* frontis-' 
piece of Aulunm on the iVy, where the bero is admiring 
antics of some crossbills, while tho roo ho should bo looking^ 
out for canters across the ride unobserved# Mr. Bt John's lines 
fell on the banks of tho Findhorn, Mr. Knox’s on those of the 
magnificent Bpoy. As Mr. Hcjxjpo was fortunate enough to be tho 
guest of the Duke of Athol, the lucky Mr. Knox seems to find 
annual sporting quarters with hts Grace of Richmond, And 
those Northern domains of the Gordons, whiolt have passed to 
tho I^nnoxes, show os mi^ificont a range of sport as is to 
bo found anywhere in the North. Highlands run into lowlands ; 
there are the wild-deer forest of Gleufiddich, and the broad grouse 
moors of the Blackwator ; there is lowland gamo in abundance In 
the fertile strath of the l^wor Bpey ; there are dense ]iine-woo^ 
stretching away from tho castle, while wild fowl swarm in the 
sea^m in creek and estuary, and in many a secluded loch and pool. 
Chief of all to the oDthusiastic salmon-fisher, the swift 8pey comes 
rushing through the torritoiy, a revolurionary torrent like tho 
Loire, tearing its banks and shifting its bed when the enow melts 
in tbe spring or tho floods descend in the mountains. Spey 
and salmon go naturally tooetber ; from all wo have beard wo are 
inclined to agree with Mr, Kmi^whtm he asserts that there 
is no such river in Scotland for the Ibfi-lisher. The broad sti^ame 
of Tsy and Tweed must be flsbod from boat— tame w<»rk at best 
Tbo Spey ie so rapid, and tho navigation among its currents and 
intricate shallows so dilEcult, that as a rule it must bo fished from 
the bank or not at all. Yet to talk of fishing it from the bank is 
a delusive figuiw of speech. Unluss you are prepared to wed^ or 
to dive and swiim if need be, you may as well leave your rod at 
borne. Good saunon-fishing is tho height of oxcitement in any 
case. There are few such sensatioDs in life as tbe moment When 
a strong clea»*ru& fisk swallows a slight Hy on a single gu^ and 
rushee away with your lino as ho miucse hU start stnught frw tbe 
ootan. But when you oast your line, baUocing ycmmelf on the 



the ripples that tell of submerged snags mad bnutoiieiL the ex- 

cHamont culminates. Hr. Knox's fimhimi ot tolMng himlf for ' 
t^ diverrion mar gtveailidiAof tbe adventoies and 

vuMttidm be expected. Watmeotf tcmiiM^ 
tnece aie oaisfully see^ over iba sUvt end beotato the armpiti 
by • beaipmi ooro. Qe^topad tbil filie bemp shrank wbm to: 
batlm hm iMb^eo tbelto the eouise of 

bBQimkm ealy a wtotodMiltf water filtered into the teriW t 
a(mqptftop^|4^ C(mKm Theo, if be quitted Us fwtoor vraa: 1 
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eirried ofF them, he could ewini after hie deh in aompMiitiTe comfort 
end eafoty. Ilie heavy boote were a poei^re advantage, as cpunier- 
halaocbg the buoyancjrof hie indatjed waterproof, a^ keeping hie 
feet in amicable relatione with hie head. Tbm are flebermen and 
fiehermon, and very different ie a dat’e jjport on the Spey from 
one in a pant on the placid boeom of toe Tliamee. To auow that 
Mr. Knox'e elaborate preparatione were not superfluoue, we may 
refer to the ealmon-flsbing epieode illnetrated by the eeneationu 
Ttoette. One dav he had heen out after a protracted drought, 
when the river haq long been dear and low, and when not a dsn 
liAd been etirrlng in the most famouefKM>ls. Of courtte ho was Qehing 
with the lightoet of gut and the voiw emallcst of ealmon-diee. 
Ho had the mroat luclc to roiee and nook a moneter made con- 
Bplonotui, or kenepecklo,” ae the Scotch say, hy the round mark 
of an otter-bile benoath the dorsal fin. liut the fish was strong 
and crafty, and the etroam swift and strong, and, to cut a long tale 
short, after some highly exciting play he broke the line and left 
the angler lamenting. Shortly afterwards Mr, Knox was again 
fishing the same water, and hooked the identical fish in the 
identical spot. There was no mistaking the otter-bite. Nothing 
can bo better told then the incidents of the long and animated 
struggle, with all its hopes and fears. Now the betting was on 
the fish, now on the man. The lino was slight ; any strain on it 
was dangerous, yet the salmon was bent on taking hta way down 
into deep water whore there was no following him. A friend of Mr. 
Knox had rushed to the spot with the clip, and was eagerly 
tratohing for a chance of using It. At last the strike is made, when, 
to my horror I see the gaff break off short in the hand of my 
friend. Oar fate hangs on a hair. The next moment I lose sight 
of all except h» head, but in an instant afterwards ho reapp^rs, 
doq^ing with his arms a goodly salmon^ twenty^twopounds weight 
—in its struggles vainly to escape from bis fond but firm 
embrace.’^ 

Those North-country rivers are very apt to come down in flood, 
and the people who have settled on toe rich farms by their bonks 
suffer ocoosioually from terrible calamities. Wo recollect bow 
St. John talks of having more than once to gather up bis rod and 
tadkle and run for his life, while quietly pursuing his sport on the 
Pindbom. The Pindhom often runs between precipitous banka 
which are not to be scrambled up in all places, and tlie first inti- 
mation you have of your imminent dan^r is a murmur (Rowing 
fast into a roar and rush, and then the vision of a wall of brown 
water aurc^ng down upon you. With the Spey it is diflerent, at 
least in the lower part of its course by Fochabers and Gordoo 
Oastle. There tho valley widens, and when the river overflows 
Its embankments at all, it spreads itself over a stretch of country. 
But being pent up between the embankments, the water is con- 
tinually changing its oourso j you may go full of agreeable nnti- 
' dpatbui to the fiunous poof where you did such execution in 
yeaw, to find it filled up or utterly wortliless. To protect 
tUw Innks too against the oncroaohments of the torrents, the 
native havo recourse to a formidable kind of works which aeeiii 
to answer their purpose well, but which are extremely injurious 
to the angfing. Huge crates very strongly constructed are filled 
with heavy bt^ulders, and securely bound together. Worse still 
is the alternative plan, where young trees, branches and all, are 
laid in the stream when the river is at its lowest. The uppermost 
bouffhs, all pointing outwards, form a regular chevamc defriec, and 
on tnat la,)’er8 of great boulders are deposited, and then again come 
more trees, and so until tho defence is pronounced eulficlently 
solid. Even if a pool forms there, and the salmon take to it, it is 
of ooune Imposaime to fish in the immediate neighbourhood with 
the esrUdnty of catching your flies in ithoee tuboquoous snags. * 
They immeasurably increase the odds against the oimture too, 
even if you hook your fish elsewhere. For if you see him head- 
ing in tboir direction, you must hold him hard at all hazards, and 
when it is pull fish, puU man, with a clean-run twenty-pound 
salmon at the other end of your line, the stoutest of taclcle is 
likdy to snap, But so long as the water is in onlor and sport 
plen^i all these Perils only mike the keen angler love the river 
the more* Mt. Knox's affeetlon for the Spey is a passion, and he 
embodies It in the rollicking lines which conclude tho volume, and 
which are plainly inspired a Hlbemion muse. 

But bo loves SMrt by umd as well as by water, although 
he much prefsrs tho latter. A lost salmon is pain and grief to 
him ; but he can contemplate a blank day in the foresti or look 
back on the escape of a stsg of the finest head, with tolesable com- 

te . In fact, an entnusiastic naturalist Is seldom a voiy 
rinded sportamna. Monotonous woods and barren moors 
have a tliousand pleasures ibr him to which men less happily gifred 
are unsusceptible \ and the pleasure of his day liesnithorln pursuit 
than achievement. We may xefrr again as a case in point to an 
Inddent which we have already noticed casually. There was a 
fOe-hunt b the great fir woods near the castle $ there were nume- 
lOOS beaters, drilled and marshalled by various keepers, and a 
nislcrtdi pack of dogs txabed to the busbem. Sport in the ducal 
"tseemssmngod in the most complete and methodical fRslrioii. 

1 of ^a beats, over rides, openings, and passss fiunfliir 
,«bbushes were ecnstructed up among die fir firiisge. 

^ eottcsallng &e 

^idltupon. In one of tfatim Mt.ll^wat 
JmftWencsd. BuX Wisie had to 
lp*f of fa(madl,Md It* 

*» fend 



hungry gnats and midgea. Above aU, there was • dnaMler 
absence ot aU small birds; when of a sudden he heard e ahriUond 
unfamiliar chirpbg. as coming from sevefsi of them. Qraduollr 
it drew nearer, and at last the birds from which it prooeedd* 
earns m a fiigbtand aotuaUr settled b the boughs above his heeC^l 
He was b tho middle cl a family circle m crossbills, busy ^ 
splitting up the.fir cones and swaUowbg tlis seed. FVohiriily no 
one ever saw such a sight before under circumstanoss so favoon- 
able. He copld observe the exact method of tboir operation ; how 
they always gathered the cone before going to work upon it, 
flying with it to the central part of the boa^, holdbg it parrot- 
fashion with tho foot, for the most part swinging themselves under 
it, and then splitting it open by drivmg the bill home between the 
scales. He revelled in the carious spectacle until the near 
approach of the beaters scared tho birds ; so absorbed in it mdeed, 
tnaL as he tells us,^his interest cost him a shot at a roendeer. Thus 
the little volume is brightened by natural episodes by wood aa 
well as flood. There is a good deal of pleasant and instructive 
natural history iu it, and a little not unpleasant science. Indeed 
wo only wish it had been longer, and we do not care how soon 
Mr. Knox gives us another by way of sequoL 


A NOVEL With two heiioes 

W E are no rigorous sycklers for tho unities, but we object on 
artistic grounds to two heroes in one novel. In the first 
place, few writers possess the requisite talent for piloting even a 
sbgle hero through a series of incidents in a way t^t shall be at 
onco probable and amusing. Fewer still are competent to conduct 
two heroes each along a separate labyrinth of his own. Then^ too. 
doubling the heroes involves a departure from a well-establishea 
and very sound tradition. It is true that in some of the master- 
pieces of fiction two characters rivalling each other in the interest 
which they inspire have been introduce. There are many novel- 
readers who will sympathize much more keenly with the ohivalroua 
Lord Evandale than with the worthy but sententioua Henry 
Morton. But it does not follow that there arc two heroes in (Md 
3Iortaiity. Technically regarded, tho hero in a novel is tho central 
pivot ou which tho action of tiie story turns, and all the other 
characters, however attractive or contrasted, (mup themselves 
around him in a subordinate or assisting attitude. In this sense' 
the hero is one and indivisible. To tamper with his indisputable 
supremacy is to weaken the effect which it should be the novelist's 
aim to produce. A novel with two characters in it of equal 
prominence is like a watch with two mainsprings. It is pretty 
suro to go badly. 

" in the novel before us tho two heroes aro obviously the result 
not so much of design as of an attempt on tile author's part to pock 
into one work materials which more properly might have been ex- 
panded into two. There is a mup of Uorman characters td be trottini 
out, and there is a group of English characters to be brought upon 
the scene ; and each must be supplied with an appropriate back- 
ground and surroundings. But in order to combine a set of trans- 
actions in and about a Herman University town with another set 
of transactions iu or about an English rectory, a connecting link 
must be found. In this case a link between the British and 
Teutonio elements in the story is obtained by the disclosure at the 
proper moment of a Intent rmtionship between the German hero 
and the English hero. The evidence on which Arnold Muller ia 
identified by Btr Hebert Ohesnoy as hie German cousio would seem 
to have been somewhat slender, but this is a point to which two . 
young mpn who had felt from the first a mysterious attraction 
towittda each other would attach little importance, the 

elder people on the Chesoey ride a little more caution might hAva 
been exp^ted before recoguixing a young foreign muridan as heiis 
presumptive to tho honours of a family of such portentous antiquity 
aa the Chesnoys, to whom " the Norman Conquest was a com- 
paratively modern episode.” But Arnold Muller had in aveiy 
way^proved himself so worthy of Iris historic lineage that eveii 
people who were descended from Saxon Thanes, and whose 
ancestor had been mixed up with every great event in Igu gliyh 
history from the Orueadea to Oolloden, might well be pleased to 
own him. A family airiicitor, however, ou^t to be above mer^ 
sentimental intuitions, and inexorable in the matter of proof. Wa 
are surprised at the faoili^ in jumnliiff to a oonclusioa exhibited 
by Mr. Took, the Ohseney man of nuameai, faniliariy referred to 
by the author aa the Man in Spedacle^” way of emphiskring 
the aouufhess with whiidi he sumyed the world through Bie 
medium of thoee instrumantiL A lawyer ought at Isasi to be 
aoounte, which Mr. Took li not when he introd hi ps e to 
the Hev. Stqphea Chasney as hia new^bond nephew a young 
geutleniau wfio is shown by the context to be Iris deesased 
sister’s daugbt«^s son. JSowever, it la quite ia keepite wM 
BIr. Took’s guebiiw temperamcaiti^ tsmpenMMnt unhimQy me 
in men of lus promslon--4e adp a genenrikm in Iteaiiig AnohFe 
oonnexion with fike astoutritagOhaiiiay podigi^ Bat ffkmu fu 
answer to the lectov^s aaraiiri besltinta^hetis^ 
hs^ Mr* is i^vmlo laake ititenmia whlehlNs «ini^ 

WB ttuMfruiririj day than iMli notattagetotoW i^^ 
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th»Bii|fidL Bo poot«figmiitdMdte 0 tiMycrahg^^^ 
Ivtbe^ ofth«foajk|rn<^clnlii^ our outhor of 

AWtttitf Mr. Amm’ii woU^bnoini vkwft tliout his eomtrtmm^ 
«ad of poittitiig m dy ooutmst betmoa Teutonio Gebt aud Bri^ 
^BlwHfrtfiitsm Tho inheritor from bis mtber of a *<muHoo- 


to elope to NtorZeUimd, The prefect b Mitofy 
bb uttsowawgloui and spendthrift coudiii Oeptain HawbseMrlhf 
who beibtos bimsslf to to the neact behr to the C^msost eetoMSi 
la ooneert with a eilliuious essooiata. Bally Olaytoii, tbb 
pleasant eousin has taken measufes to mako Sir Robert*! leiana 
lironi the colonies in the higbost degree improbable. Happily the 
ooii^ratey^nc<x*1ed andov the nose of the imbecile Mr. Ulieciiey 
b dbeoTOTed in time, and by nn opportune br^ing of bis leg the 
simple yoQDg baronet b preveuted from fulfilling bb ibart in tbe 
programme. The injury to hia leg must have been anciotta, for 
two years afterwardi*, haring been put la posssssion of bb 
beritence, be is still described as “ limping.** 

The chief fault of this book is the redundanoa of matter to to 
and tlie absence of anything like chembal oombination hateHM 
the two elemonii in tho story. The musbai Ids^l of Btadtbto 
never becomes properly fused with the mom ssnsaUonal chapter of 
adventures of which nmingtun lie^.^tory and neigbbaarbood b the 
scene, although a link botwoen them has been providid ar medisiid. 


Bsfito couaby hense was intolemble. So be joyfully accepts the 
ofler of hb mther’s old friend Herr Bergmsim, Director of tho 
Coneervatcariam at Stbdtlcm, to further hb muaicsJ studies in return 
for hb eervioes as secretary. The story opens wHb hb introduo- 
^tion to the tomily clrob of the kind old diraotoVi with whose pret^ 
daiigbter-**pretty in all but benll-oinenednamo of Mab— he rapidly 
falb in love; Tuo interior of tho direotorb household is ploasanUy 
described: No mon* h<ispitabIo hostess could be found than 
fiiinple-minded Fruulcin Martha, her domostio and oolinary 
muiotles notwithstandiog. Then there is Herr Walirafi Professor 
in the Conservatorium, hiding a warm heart under a caustic and 
cynical tongue. Even the inofTensive Arnold becomes for a season 


Hully daylon, tbb 
Sir Robert*! miurtt 


pieiusabmhod to ^'ibe tone pictures of the old masien|**or 
endeavouring to aasimilata hb own erode haraumies to the full 
swell of them** To a musical genius the prospect of a seal to a 


the tar^t of hb aarcasms, and it b not until tho director relates 
Wallrms storj'— o story of blighted love and ambition — tliat tlie 
first mbunderstanding is removed, and they become fast frienda 
The Gonsorvatoriuni and its staiF are depicted with a minutonoss 
and in^uduality which make us think that they must be drawn 
from life. There b Herr Schenk, good-natured and impecunious ; 
Herr von Hointz, an arx^oraplbhed amateur, devoted to hb art : old 
Herr Braun, teacher of harmony, and nicknamed t^ittarius from 
hia love of archery ; and last, not least, there b Signora Kachino, 
professor of sindng, a loud-voiced, blaek-iingbted bmy, who kept a 
meek little hnaosnd in complete subjection, as well as some fifty 
pupils who trembled and wept at her strange Italian expbtivea With 
Mala Arnold b on the beat of terms, and he begins io indulge in 
hopes of winning hor love, when he is suddenly ororwhelmod by a 
crashing dbeovery. Ominous allusions had bi^ made from timo 
to time by the Borgmanns to a certain absent Ludeu, but they had 
failed to open Arnold’s eyes to tlie real state of aimirs. At last 
the fatal moment arrives! It is the director*! annual vintage 
festival, and Arnold has been fiirting with Mab over the grape- 
gathoriug. Suddenly the si>und of an approaching footstep b 

iS arms oi a 


The author, or. as wo think wo should rather say^ the anthomsi 
has ciamm^ tne substance of two novels into one. Not content 
with this font, she has gratuitously loaded her work with oiibodca 
With two heroes, and two haroinea, and two acta of^ aupamama- 
rariea, and double scenic surroundinsi, one would think that her 
bands ware suinciently full. Not a bit of it Bbe can still find a 
place for the melancnolv history of Lady Oharleawood, a mead 
phantom so far as the main action of the story is coacemaa. This 
bdy bv under the suspicion of having couoived at her first hat* 


planned the kidnapping of i^ir Itobort C/hesnej. The intending 
murderer of tho hiironct had been the actual murderer of the bto 
Mr. Penton. Killing two birds at one shot in tbb aweepitig 


fashion is not perba)M very ariisUo ; but one b mtoful for any 
economy in haudUng inatonals in the present wont. The vUliina 
of fiction^ howe\er, may falily complain if. in addition io lliu 
central crimes which constitute tboir rmton wtVrc, they have also 
to answer for all tho subsidiary ones which it may please the 
novelist to introduce. Muixlerers are generally crrdltua with the 
virtue of unobtrusiveness. Hut Mr. Clayton b an exception lo 
tho rule, for ho inNtsla on going to a race luncheon to meet the 
widow of his victim, who faints away at tho sight of ** the terrible 
man.*’ Tho incident is lurthor illustrative of the Imbecility into 
which tho last acions of tho pno- Norman house of OhosUey had 
bpsed. On no other evidence than Lady OharlfMiwood*! Ikmting 
fit and exebmation Mr. Uhesney sends for a oonstabb, and to hil 
capacitY at a justice of the noaco*^ charges Mr. Clayton with being one 
JhVz niU, formerly of Wales, and concerned^ in a certain murter/' 
This was at all evenb a decided, if a slightly illegal, stop for s 
justice of the peace to talre. Hut wimt are we io think of the 
rector’s capacity for Administering nineteontli-eentiiry justice when 
we Jeam tliat, will) out any further inauiry, ’’on receiving from 
the aectis^ a succinct account of hlM wuf>b career, and r«der*«ncefl 
to certain wolbknown hankers and inerehantSL'* he then and tbore 
releases him, with aj^ologics for the wrongfiii detention to which 
be bad been subiectod. Any one of the rude Haton Thanes, his 
aticestoni, woulu have mado a bettor justice of tbs pea(*e. As II 
one episode were not enough, we are treated to aaotber coneerntog 
the hopeless Httaclinicnt ol Mr. Took, junior, an ontbusbstic 
young curate, b> Alice ('hconoy. In spite of ms virtues and the 
Burpnmjigly setivo piirt ht* takes in the Cbesnvy afTairs, such a 
ftaiaUianct was not to l>c, and be b destined to extinguish his 
•‘only earthly how" by rvading the marriage service ovot 
Alice and Arnold MulW Jt is singubr that of the yottng lodifM 
to this novel no on<> inrirnes the object of her first affoolion. er 
tho max one expects her to marry. Mala, ig love with Lucten, 
and beloved by Arnold, niarries nobody. Alice, with whom 8ii 
Hobert b to love, m trncs Arnold. Mariechen, Amold*s sister, In 
love with Luebn, i« Wft, when the st<^ closiMt, veigjng towardu 
matrimony with the young toronet We do not object to thh 
odd solution of all the love problems, Unt to fiction it ui rstlo^r 
unorthodox. 

It b only fair to say, in conclusion, that in ^ite of faulty con- 
struction, superahumlaTJce of matter, and not a few inndcrital 
absurdities, thb work baa storltng merits. It b well written ; U 
b readable; it b thoroughly iuofibosivo. Ileviewera’ advdeo is 
seldom of much avail, but wo ^outuHfl tho author in her nest 
novel to eschew opbrjd(>s, to cat down her characters by otte^half; 
and to confine herself to one. hero. A novel can hardly be 
factr;ry as a work of sit if, like Mr. Arnold’s Titan, it has to 
stagger along undar the too vast orb of Ita contents. 


gathering. Suddenly the ei>uiid of an approaching footstep b 
heard, Mala springs forward, and b elated in the arms oi a 
atrnn|^ 

A siitmginr t ono look st the two was enough. An unnttersble eenas of 
dewlfttioii stole over Arnold. The sky lost Its hrkbtnesi^ the earth reeled 
heiieatb lih iket MeclisitieoIIy he eUggeied faaok to the white vino. ttn> 
heeded by the lovers, and sheltered by the overhsnging leaves kmdt down 
as if to cut the ara|)e«, iu reality to gain a momeut's timo. Thst i.ry->tluit 
upturned sparkliug face ! What a secret had these reveatsd ! Male, MaU. 
couU never bo his. Wliat ocnMl of wvrds to tell that which his eyes hod 
seen ? Poo]» madman that he had boon, so to deceive bimwilf t flow long 
ho remained tbof^ stunued and motionltsa, he never knew ) it might have 
been eecotids, it niighi have l<een hours. The first thlog that mused him to 
ronaclonsneM was his own name gaily, oogeriy pronounced In Malays voice, 
jflo roen barriodly ; tho lung shadows lay across the path, two others were 
approaching ; to a great emort he recovered his solf'Coniirol, and advanced 
to meet them i HaU and Ludon stood before him. In her impetuous way 
she seised hia haaA ** Coma. AmiiUi, let ma presoni you to Luden, my 
eousla Luden. b ft not delightful tbit bo should have arrived just at the 
right time, on my fbo day ? Laden, our Arnold. Jou know him, I am 
aure, almdy.'* 

The rivab looked at each other, and bowed dkiitly ; each fdt instinctively 
that fiiendshlp could not exist between them. But in thst first glance 
Arnold reed sometbing more. As he encountoivd the half sneering, half 
triumphant ezpreasum ot Lneden’s eye^ and the rrual curve oi the refined 
noilril, the Ufe'forece came tmandiog hack to bis heart, misery ga>e place to 
indignation. The rays oi the sctiinff son fdl full on hia faott.discloaingotily 
loo pbtoly the menui confilet. sly God.*' cried 11^, falling back b 
horror, **AmoU, you ore fill** Hm Insolent f^ea wers still upon himi 
niide osme to hit ahl, and Arnold munnursd a few wonts about the heat} 
bitt hki voles sounded hoarse and uunatnral. Mablookad wistfully at him, 
but she sold nothing, and they began tho descent to the villags. 

AniaUbgsiienHmeimngh toresi^ Us own prstensions to soocesd 
to WaUiaf *s cliair to favour of ins worthlass rival, who b base 
SDougli aftsr all to lopudbto hb sogagement to Mala, 

It b Ume totnni to tho Englbb hero to thb iiovel«-Sir Ilobert 
Gbomy. He may bo dssrribed os emphatically a poor creature, 
BxcMd a tendency to taUc slang and to jgiet into mifchbf, there b 
nothing dbttoctively masculine about him ; and certainly nothing 
ean he moie un-Eoglbh than bb egotbtical prattle, bis maun- 
dmiiig eompiatob of bb nude*! batsboess, and bb lusdincss to 
smuat otisiid frieodsbfo at fiiit sight. Inu^e a young Knglbh- 
aum ifiytoff; Hbs n gnsbiim sohoeUrff to a mend <« one afternoon, 
^CdlifneHohert!^ iWuoodcgihepsm-NoraiaaChesneysmi^ 
bate miif degsnerated io flow to the tUns of so venr mawkish 
aadfibble a settssssotstiTe. At S tfi Mwiti wUtber Sir Ikobert b 
mak IP tMjf the <whlts of the hro bams me. Loafing abunt a 
GeinMmDiittetoii^ steikas us as a sfaigalar sebame of educalioB 
bt a yoniig baiMtot of gveat expaefatton^ who edited the care of 
agOMpdoneif eweto Mul It is mother jme^ 

if gdesf irtse nee^of the ftti£w|rof a dsoeeirt from Baxon 
Ibanaaloeaeiife A c ga b sp ondlsy tnasadedm ufeeanoon sense. 

hi aMif|ert ^ 


(FBKSCH UTEBATOta 

rpHE effort* vbieh IwTe been ntede fai Vttntt rtlHiiii tb* 1 m( 
•1. twenty yeem to bring eboat erirnfaiMwiaTe ie^tralizntion 
an etSl t^patenUy frnitl^ and it immi to t-mdu-nu 

eomftletelynqMMntbe origin of wl^MiklNittnoiideviii fartW 
bank Sttn tlw UiniM of CaHiael Biohdiatt. But poUtwal 
t kt ol wk «n> BtSkjs^sed to abotiab riltagetiH>r wbst •)>< 
ftm to tkam an eaaanSiiSy rfanelk nwri* ot g<n«nim«wb-oMb 
tlkMafbao^ a n it ad toffco n o rtni ia l <1uaiNri*r--^iw)itM (ri«Uy welaoiH 
tortrin twHfaritona taanawnd from onmrtNH^ Mwt w. bi« gi td td 
tan Ihn nttantiwn of atnSwna ditactad towatil. the .oycwniaotlna 
mi wnlilit; of onr fond govenuiMnit. Ifonee tb* iw|ioit«M0 
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M. Paul LeTKJ}r-Beauliea*ii volauauf* it WM coinpo«ad in 
purauAtica of a progiwmmo publitliad tlirea jean ago by the 
Aeaddinlfl dos Hctonces xnoralea et {K)Utiqtteiy nnd it contalna a 
Teij careful examination of the irholo ^ui^ect. The onthor hat 
arranged in a moat lucid and aratcnnfllc manner the information 
gathered bj him from ofRcial doonmeiih^ and he has produced a 
readable n$ well os a learned book. . ' ' 

The organization of the French army ie a topic wbicb hae been, 
diaouAfied almost od nauseam by tbe autliors of iimnm(!rAble Worki 
already noticed in our columns. M. (>ii. llenus^iru has bad many 
predecessors, but liis remarks f deserve mor«) oonsidsratiOn than 
those of the great majority of the writers who have previously 
dealt with the subject. Military reform must, he ob^rves, be 
applied to two very distinct things — first, tlio recruiting, and, 
secondly, the training of the army. M. l^aussire develops these 
topics with oonslderaDlo talent, showing a thorough knowledge of 
the subject which he has undertaken to elucidate. The distribu- 
tion of military forces, the best way of employing Holdicra in a 
useful manner, and tbe problem of education are the three principal 
points which he examines. He would transform the cnnip into a 
school, and would substitute for the idle life of garri.son towns a 
system of training which would be pl’otitablo to the nation at 
large by raising the standard of intellect in the army. 

Ant<^e Court t is one of the personages of the eighteenth 
Centu^ about whom readers know least, although he played a 
very distinguished port in the history of his own country and in 
that of religion. Beyond an interesting account in Messrs. linages 
Fi'ancc protesCante, a few fragmonts published by tbe Bulhiin du 
PtoUsianlwno/ran^etiSf and other notices of less value, nothing as 
yet had been written about a man who, in the face of the greatest 
mlHculties nnd of the severest political enactments, applied him- 
self n hundred years ago to the task of reconstituting htench Pro- 
testantism. Tne fact is that the philosophical movement, ns it is 
called, bad absorbed the Attention of the majority of readers, nnd 
no one cared to inquire into the eflbrts made for the purpose of in- 
fusing new life into a merely religious community. Fortunately, 
however, n healthier direction has lately been given to the 
study of ecclesiastical history, and tlie excellent work now 
before us supplies a most important desideratum in the annals of 
French Protestantism. It containH a large number of documents 
hitherto unpublished, by the help of which wo are enabled to re- 
construct toe biography of Antoine Court, and also to see what 
that distinguished and truly patriotic man did to raise the position 
of the descendants of the fugitives of the Cdveiines. 

The French Government has for many years, under the various 
r^mss which have existed since 18301 steadily carried on the 
idea of publishing historical collpctiuns referring to modem ns 
vtell lui to mediiBval times. The collection of Henry IV. ’s 
oorrespondenco is undoubtedly one of the most valuablo in- 
Bteltneuts of the Ihcuments tnMs started by M. Giiisot, and 
b its present form it con be profitably consulted by historical 
iMkntii. A good many despatebos, however, enianatiiiff from the 
gr^t Bourbon King bad escaped the retienreheo of M. Berger 
Se Xivrey, the editor, and they hftve at diflerent periods been 
issued by other scholars. The latest volumu of this description 
has quite recently been given to the public through the in- 
tellbent care of M. Halphen.§ It soiitains no less than one hun- 
dred nnd eighty-nine loiters addressed by Henry IV. to Chancellor 
do Bellidvre, who, ns most readers are aware, held an important 
rank amongst the French diplomatists of tho sixteenth centurv. 

was sucooseivoly ambassador in Switzerland under Charles iX. 
(1 i 7 >)i Poland” nnd in England under Henry 111 . (1 $73 and 
1504), in England again under Heury IV. (1589), and linally in 
Spain (lS 9 i 5 )« The MS. collection of bie negotiations has never 
^et been published, and it is from this important series of State 
Mpem that M. Halphen now extracts the materials of his work. 
We need scarcely point out the ^nt value of this fmsh contri- 
bution to the history of France, w^ioh bos been prepared with oil 
^e earn that M. Halphen*s previous laboun might have led us to 
»peot He bad already done much towards throwing now light 
ipon the llf^ and times of Henry IV. His edition of Henre de 
Lestoile’s Journal, and his volume of letters written by tbe King to 
fd. de SiUeiy. paUished respectively in 1862 and in 1866. nad 
ihown bit intimate knowledge of the sixteenth century and his 
^itorial qnslidcations. The present publication cannot but add 
mnsideramy to M. Halphen’s reputation. M. A. Aubiy deserves 
the thanks of al^atudente of history for the spirit with which he 
has undertaken the iasuiqg of these various supplements to the 
{ones of lleniy IV.’a despatches. ^ 

Several important contribudons Itu philological science have 
r^enUy reached us. We have, iirst of ell, U. aArbois de Jubain- 
viUe^e essay on the forms ol the Latin dedansion in France during 
the Merovingian epooh.tt The various liteirary remhine belonging 
to that period show ua three systome of declining nouns, a^eetm% 
ipd partioiplee. Flint, we have the classical forms as they exiatea 
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in the regular Latin grammar, Juatlficd by the the 

best Atith^ Secondly, tbe same forms still •ubaiating,aphMtetto 
modification was introduced, consisring in a elumge afeotinji 
pronunelation of vowels, and sometimes, but mote rarely * 
consonante. This fact marks what M. de JubdnvlUe m _ 
thb vulgar dedeni^on of the first degree. Thirdly, an alto^lliSr 
•new ayntfn gradually got into use. Tho cases were emuojr^ 
differently from what biui proviouriy been the rule; some of them 
being used promisenouily, and others consequently beoomiiqpSi 
iuperfluouB. This system formed a kind of transition betweett 
the l^tiu language and archaic FVench; it is called l^M.'da 
Jubaioville tho vulgar declension of the second degree, in order 
to iilustmte these tliroe successive forms, our author has collected 
a great number of 'examples from (il the original MerovingiauL 
diplomas published by M. Tardif; (2) the formulas of Matculpbus, 
and other tt^xte of the same kind ; (3) tbo oldest texts of tbo 
Baiic law; (4) M. lie Blant’s scries of Obristuui inscriptions; 
(p tbo fragments of St Avitus wdiich M. li(^o;)oldDelislo printed 
about six vears ago; (6) tho Merovingian coins; and (7) tbo 
Ilomonce dlonsary of M. l)iez. 

M.X. Benloew^s now volume • is not, nor does it pretend to be, 
an original work. It explains with much clearness tbe present 
state of comparative philology, and gives a tolerably complete 
of tJio works of Bopp. llummldt, Max Muller, and E. 
Bumouf. M. Benloew’s reminrks on tbe formation of tne Celtic 
languages are particularly valuable ; they are both new and sound, 
and would alone suiKco to secure attention to his book. 

In approaching the substantial works of M. Francois Lenormnnt 
wo feel quite overpowered by the ctuharras des richesses. The 
commentary on the fziigments of Berosus which we noticed on 
a previous” ocensioD was a good specimen of the autboris in- 
dustry and of the immense variety of his erudition. Whilst 
attempting to describe tho propagation of the Phoenician alphabet t, 
he has really given us a history of tho formation of writing, and 
tbo great interest which clioracterizes this first instalment of hie 
work makes us hope that the publication of tbe rest will not ho 
long delayed. IjenormanVa introduction, extendi^ over nearly 
1 30 pages, discusses the following proposition : — The tnmsniis- 
sion of writing has nevor taken place without a more or 
considerable transmission of ideas, of which writing is tho exterior 
and tangible sign.’* Two principles, applied either simultaneoufdy 
or separately, lead as on ultimate result to the use of writing ; viz. 
ideo^aphism, or the representation of ideas, and phonetlsm, or tho 
representation of sounds. Tbe former of these, we are told, con- 
eista either, first, in the figuration of the objects themselves which 
are to bo designated— which is what Clement of Alexandria calls 
proceeding KvptuXayaeufc card gi/if|a<v : or, secondly, in tbe figuration 
of a material object or imago a^ed upon as ropretonting an ab- 
stract idea— which is what is meant by symbolism. In the same 
manner there nro two degrees of phonetiam — first, syllablsm, which 
treats each syllable as an indivisible whole, composed of a conso- 
nant mute by itself and of a vowel or vocal sound by means of 
which the consonant is pronounced ; secondly, alpbabetism, a system 
which decomposes tbe i^llable, and represents the consonant and 
the vowel sep^ately. M. Lenonnnnrs object is to show that 
logically, nnd in accordance with the very organization of tbe 
human mind, all ^sterns of writing have begun by ideograpbism 
and gradually arrived at phonetism. In the implication of tho 
former principle, tbe purely figurative method blik oeentho starting 
point and the symbolic method tho noal. If the representation or 
sound has been the principle adopted^ syllabiym must have existed 
before phonetism. ih elucidating this curious question M. Lenor- 
mant has been led to examine tho hieroglyphics of the Egyptians» 
Mexicans, and Chinese, the cuneiform inscription^ and the scanty 
monuments we have m Phoenician civilization. By way of ap-^ 
pendiz to the introductory essay we find an interesring memoir of 
Phouiician paleography, illustrated by specimens oT alphabets 
taken from various sources ; and, finally, M. Lenonnant gives k 
chapter on tbo writing belonging to the HebrsDo-Samaritan fismily 
of languages. 

We are also indebted to M. Lenqrmant for a series of letters 
on different topics of religion and philosophy bearing upon 
the history of the Asiatic natioa8.| These lettem, comyneed 
during the horrors ol the late Qarmiui invasion and the dvil war 
which followed it, are extremely interesting firom more than (me 
point of tiew. In the first place, they show what the love of 
aoienoe dm do under the moot trying oiroamstanoes : just oa 
M. Silvestre de Sacy oomposed during the Brign of Temr fn 
1793 his eelelasted Af^toioirss sir 4 s Is 

so the present Under-Iibrariiii of the bstitoto has wtiltien n 
work A profound eruditioa' amidst the xattUng of mitttdll- 
euscs and the riwp df soldiers. But the omef vaitiia of 
theZsMrii is of ooumtobe Ibund ia the variy: 

Mid importanee of the materiala th^ embody. The oontstoSioC; 

, ^ two volumes now hefeie us era ae fallows ;-^Lettor L, on ttkl ^ 
^oDarohy of the Mpdeib ^ ^ ^ Klginj ILson dto 4 

Etlmoffi^y and Htotonr of Asmenia selbni Bto AidhMM* /i 
ideal 111 ISmy itawA dstm w d nfa g ttw 
and A^Tiv., on fhe 
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hi jit Abiin ; V«|^ 4ho Heathea W«qiU]» of Um Xflite 
daring pre-laloaiite times. lUs last oowg^ nearly tlm 
whole of the second wdume. 

The od^n of Nonius Maiedlue latrij phUsXied by It. 
QnichesdBs a work which could not ftu to be notieed by 
olassicalHpaw. As a monuqimit of mmiaetieid liteiataie it 
occupiesenShspieuous place on the rolf of andent leaxnitig* and 
the numeioos aatncts wnioh it gives frompiQdaetioiistiOsf^ 
except by name render it doubly Taluahm. But it would, no tery 
ttuliif tgligudge the accuracy and erudition of the gnxt^ 
anarian^ mmelj referring to the MSS. of his treatise Db cem- 
pimdioM doctrma, and M. Quicherat has bravdy taken up the 
cudgels on his behalf against certain Qennan criucs who express 
themselves slightingly about him. The learned French editor 
shows ooneluuvely— first, that trustworthy authorities concur 
in speaking rm highly of Nonius Marcellus’s scholarship; 
as, for instance, Pompooius Lastus, who, about (be year 1460 or 
S470, publish^ the oarliest edition of the Ds compmdiom 
doctrina, and who describes him as die perUudtnue: secondly, 
that even the ntereet tiro could not have allowed the enormous 
blunders to pass which disBgure the text of Nonius. The 
, natural inference, therefore, is that conyista must be made 
responsible for these blunders, and M« Quicherat, in eorrsoting 
them in a few cases, shows what an interesUng commentary could 
be written on the work which he has edited, lie concludes 
by suggesting some now readinp of his own, thus giving 
us a useful pamphlet which all riders most examine Si they 
would study impartially tbo volume itself 

Under tho title Lee jeutM <mn 6 ee 'do C.»A* SmtUe^Smive^^ M. 
Fraufoia Moraiid, the fellow-townaman of the illustrious cntio, 
has published a j^phlet which will be an indispensable source 
of materials to futuio biographen. Readers familiar with 
Sainto-llsuvo's poetiy reoolloct no doubt a certain Abbd Kustaoho 
Barbo, to whom is inscribed the beautiful epistle in the Peneioe 
dAoot beginning with the words 

U e«t troU fois bc^ni celal qai dsns la vlUe . • • • 

M. Barbe was at a very early age tbo inUmato friend of 
Saiuto-Beuve, and the acquaintance begun at school Imted 
through life. M. Morand*s volume compiim a set of letters 
written to the Abbd by tho cntic. The first is dated — i8f 8, 
and the laM was despatched on the lat of March, 1863, We 
therefore can follow the whole of Sainte-Beuvo’s career from the 
period of his first religious belief to that when bo discarded 
positive religion of every kind. It is pleasant to see M. 
Morand endeavouring to hope, almost against hope, for the 
conversion in oxtronm of tho cauomr dn hmdi^ and v^o admire 
the Abbd Barbe, who to the last remained the faithful friend 
of him whom he had dong ceased to influence by bis moral 
tusdiing. This volume brings bock to our mind M. Forgues's 
edition of the correspondence of Lamennais with those truly 
noble-minded ladies luesdlles. do Tremhuhac and de Lucinieres, 1 
whose attachment to the author of the Eatai mtr tIndMronco was | 
not shaken even after tho publication of the ParoUe at$n Cmyan$, ' 
M. Morand has added to his work a few supplemental letters irinn 
himself, and some detached thoughts of M. Bainte-Beuve on 
the Reign of Terror. 

^ ^ ft ^ mi ft bO • a ^ 


deptnditti eomoiuiiiMes higfaig hedk iiif fivii legiklitin euatot r 
the various (mdes ia wkkh^hm eustonulr were ambe4ted difibred 
bom each other in their dats^ tiiairf|urit| and their fwovisiani; all 
of these were reilnarkihla^ ei^iiaciaUy tbalof tho county of Fenetta^ 
whose deeply Teutondo chimtm: and great antiquity' placed it 
quite i^t {rom the rest The dcfinlQve form s«sunied the 
Farrettau eCuAntiWr was given to it during the sixteenth century; 


at that ^me it whs a oc^Uection of laws or decreee of variois 
^tes, vefisrriiif to traoiiional ussgiw ttqver eommUted to writing. 
The part' bearing upon the rights of sttoomsUm was.particulMly 
diaiuffteristio f it had given its celebrity to the eutire collection,, 
and tbe Ferroltan oeniwmer gradually came to be adopted by 
the whole of Alsace, besides influoacing the legislation of Qei> 
msny and of SwiUorland. Ilooce the iuipi>rtance which ih 
obtaiDed, and the necessity of its being studied by all readers 
who would have an accurate knowledge of tnediieviu legislation* 
Whilst we wonder thst it should never have been published 
before, we feel the more indebted to M. Bouvalot for the exoolletit 
edition he has given of a valuable specimen of feudal law, and foi:i 


nad jpven ntm an opponunity 01 aescnoing too state 01 society in 
the West; he eoulu naturally group around the illustrious priest 
both the most hifiuentaal memhem of the patriciate ana the 
matrons whose social positiDn or intellcotual superiority bad placed 
them in the front rank of sodsty in those days. The present 
octavo, treating of St. John Chrysostom, is the counterpart of the 
previous monograph ; but the proportions of the picture ate much 
wider, and we ate brought into contact with political history to a 
fiur jneatcr extent than when the herd was St Jeromu The Court 
of Bysanrium and tho whole society of the Eastern world stiud 
before us in strong idiof, and, as H Amddde Thie^ observes, we 
see all the paaiioas of the human heart brought into play. Tho 
early part of St John Cfarysostom’s life had formed toe topic of 
a previous woric ; we havo%eie an aceouiit of that struggle with 
the Eknpieas Endoxia whifh subjected tho intrepid bishop to nuoH 
beriess pemeentioiiB, exile, and deato. This fresh senes of tho 
SM$ ie VPRMn romoNis Is In every respset worthy of toe 
thxeo pxeoodiDg ones. 

Tbeold towaofFenettowas indaysofymf tho capital both 
of a lordririp (IKmelq/O ood an earMom which 

dnriiM tho mmdle ages mayed a oonspioooua part in toe history 
of Alsaoa. H Bonvalot has given us the history of the place 
in an introduotton to one of the nmtvaliiaUe wona on euatom 
kw which we have aaen lot a long tima. lYe need not fellow 
hint throngli hia miintto description of the variona priHical 
vtolmitndea nA the county of Feaetto; but we may say a few 
liBPida ribont the code of lawa which that deaeri^oo inoodnaes. 

of aims was fermeriy aplU «p into a ttiutther of in* 
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one chapters, is printed here in the origiuul CJoruian text with a 
bWch tmnsiation; each chapter is illustrated by copious notes, 
and at the end of the volume M. Bouvalot has added an appen* 
dix of documenta taktm fiom the Red-book of Ferretie, and froni 
the Record Office of the deporlmeut of the Upper Rhine. 

M. Henry Burdior has ** paid olf " the Uoruians in a curious 
manner.* Unfortunatelv for our friends on the other side of the 
Rhine, after the revolutton of the 41^ of September M. Bordior 
was appointed a moipber of the Commission namod to examine 
the papers preserved at too Tuileries, and he suuc*eeded in getting 
hold of two thousand petitions prosoiited by (lerniunswho were 
anxious to obtaui from the Ihiiperor, under various pretencoH, money, 
disiinctlous of every kind, p«>n(iions, &(*. Ac. Tho list givsu by 
M. Bordier, and printed in alphabetical order, is a monument of 
ingenuity; one wonders at ibo innumurablo recipes devised by 
siufering humanity fur tbo perfect cure of rltoumatism, piles, ana 
otoor (liScnsoa, by which the Emporor Napoleon HI. either woa 
or might bo afflicted. It is some comfort to think tliat the 
Engl^men who potitionc^ Ills Majesty had no anxiety whatever 
for pecuniary relief. Their great ambition was to obtain an auto- 
graph letter, or even a sigunture, if they could get nothing else. 

Amongst the works of fiction wo have lately rocolv<^ aro 
two novels by M. Hector Malot, which hotray a close imitation 
of Balzac's style.t The idea of making iho^imuifdrafnatii peraotm 
appoar in a succossion of tales, and of tslling^li^hoir whole 
history from the cradle to the gtave, is both a imstlto» and sa 
impertinence, except in the cose of masters of their 
supposes that too extreme interest we taka in these pupphtlL 
obliges us to remember the various hooks in which thoir adveii-^ 
turns are related. Tlie author of BiigMo Otmdat might be allowed 
such liberties but M. Hector Malot has noUyot ojbti^od the same 
privilege*, and his recent productions sTe not Idtely to win it for 
him. ifn (\trd do Provim^ and Un Miroclo are not only stupid, 
but they have tbo sprious fault of making religion reipfmaiblo fiir 
the faults of some of its lumistcrs. Ifelzac's manthi is evidently 
not yet appropriated. 

* L*AUrmaffn« oMx Tvi/mrt i/iriScod 1879^ CoNtcUon do dormseitU 
art* du CubiMet do /* PthpoteuK Par U llorrjtftr. Paria • Ijeauvaia* 

t f/u Cura iUProvtnrt^ Un Mintek, Tftr M. Hinrlor MaWt Paris t 
Ldvy. 


NOTICE. 

Wo htg loaoe to atate that too dochm to return r^'ooted oemfmnii- 
oatwne; and to tine ruia ice om tnaKo no oxorytion» 

The SaruBDAT RaviXlf ie duly regtatorad for iranamiadm abroad^ 

The publication of the Satubdat Rkvtxw takaa place on ScAwdap 
ilf(7r||imys, ta time far the early trame, and copiae may be obtained 
in the Country f through any Keudagont, on the day of publication. 
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■*■■• iv«fc<-_'Th*i.oi»l«i%ii>j'<vf w<i"n:-'rrii , '*.-, 

'1 ixNOill^iC* bi (‘oMncled to Mipi'ly A litMirai iOdiiraUtin in .riVirfiA.u,i with th/ «>w ofA'i# 
Churuhol I'lnifiatnl. 


rbdrontA#t for tne rr<''»Mi‘noy~Imly -.TUcfni: PoIHImiI Tallt-TI»» frowollsF Oaictal 

-*-'riy' Ak* iciiJturoJ f/Hiy»irrFr~ h|i<kni»)i Aaitfrlcxi -Tliw LlucuiriUh' Act nl Work - 

}'<iU{AriAUi nil' I iv ii'iol h'liim, 

3ociu) Itffiro K^r ' <’hJklrr‘n hy tin- Jirn- - Ayrton am ^rur Un- Tr^mbn -'Wommi’.-t Mm — 
(fuH.uv'i liu.icii-UAth;n— Tim lliiij »( r'H Hill— JjaJr.no'H ,Vo./#j(kf V/y- 

jfvn ' J ukinj." rfni 1 ii'JO, 

NULTmiV i.ii<' f*r v.> Fijjftlillnff’s Tran/i.i'i 'i! nf Tirjfncr’H FrithM-’Matirlcy'^ 

lilfi*nt >• (•■piii'n j,iiuj^tun-- Wiio'.tjirtrfl ao'l < ./•■'’ Rni-julujwylluof t’liriinoUi*/', - 
'J'liii ['Jtnl/ I/il'- <ii Mr. Jii'twi' M Lujir'’ I'ih-um - A i'aU li of .Jkioii'tuii tbo 
WFUT’-Catihii mill Dwjr- Itoiifcfh b\tt 'rruo. 




Loadoo: ruMldUetl al M flOTITUAlIVTON fiTBEET, BTOAND. W.C. 


wtjrH 

A^viaijEqand' 


/A«/ llrr JOt»mi WfiO|>. M.A.Jotr- 1 bHow i f J..L - ( wiJaT,* " 

rf llAlllr.livJlc^C. •»xf/,r.{. V ^ 


ADVEirnSEMENTS. 


The C’oliiyn KK-OkENM on \V«*fl«icfttJ»y. ‘'rptr'inber m 

oiitlici: y«filtth:i>f riiiaUujf the 1/th. 1 urtiutr lUhi/i.iAtluii tnio < . • l>u 


* t-r d!i «ii> 

L'«l u nir. Vit 111 4(1' 


r)On£’SI GREAT prCTGRE r,f '‘CllUIST I.EAVIXG the 

’’X'!/?, *' Trlurniih of ChrUflinilfr.'’ “Ohrbllin Martm" “ y mu, turn. 
» liUuiu,” 0 % tilt! ifijRfc 04Uii:ilY, A'l New Dgiut .'*trMet. 

l«n Ui oK. AnrnIvwloM, it. 

QT. TIlOMAiS’K IIOSIM'I'AL, Alh<M?t Krubankment, We.«»t- 

mlneier arW.ie. H E.^Th« MKOIVAE t,n H7j and im will C'OMMKNCi; 


l^MCTTI-S Hi )L1 AlijV., nmii-lv fkinlf, nmr 

///.wk ?///..•*/. 

ALE.KANPKU U-. T*t>TrH, M.A.. lalu luJowof .John < . I,, i 

AUlYit loriu rjiii ut thi> ..^KiintMol- .»>: l(u*' y\‘io 

The Ali rr.MN TRUM will r\/nm)iioH‘ nn ■ ^niilm n 
, J- hicn nijt I-oi MiA/losxll^‘ 

Entratien Foo 

Ansrst i'luuiif 

Tultlim Flncluilinir ('loMiM, Vtoihrn liaucua;:r«. Nid tdI 

emy , tirawlnw, anil ljlyniim»tic#i 

Bflatflirnr-lluu'M' cliarirf 

VaieriiM w l<iiai«hun« will rvovl^c lull liif'unniitioii ok to uU the < 
apiilyiiiit to Oi« liKAii VlAKri£u 

Eilltihiirurlr. Aiiirrtrt (**'2 


nrliu'h uti.-ttaioii on tnauffiind Addrciia will lie (hUnivd by Mr! | 

JJiAii.' 1 1 a( 1 Wo iV('Ick4( . 


Ocnllciii»‘ii di»tr.Hmrli*WBlha ylkitY of paylmf lAn Cir thelTJnt year, a elrnMar auin for th 
ygpMiul.Xrolbr ywi T/ifrW. Itiid xio d/r vm-ij muTtVlIiitf ytur ; or, by iMying xifA at ouoo, < 
I'M'Mimjic r^petiial Htetdnuu. 

AMjnrCAL OVFICEHW. 


UGllT 


Ilarliep uhii Ur. J. Ui«dm^ BfUiatt. Df. Fiwcuek. Th. 
i«ti||l«ewjiOr. Mjpeun. IfUb Mr. S»in«i, M?.Hwlitry 


iKtihUar^. MMn. Mil i>i A 
MiiOii* llouff.. JUitiRt/ 


X Mr. Sif^in, I^.Hyditry 

i =rj: 


'^PllE (;OI.I,i:i ) R, W1LST( HN-SUl'ICU-MA t;K.~ Til 

^ TEIUd^lU r^iwaanop mi Thjmlay, fjrjitemUer fa. A Prwpeclua % 


41V. itw ii ilAlV Mai 


In' oji .uing 

«til U' MTlt oil 


u prot CUrV and Mr-Rydnav 
oiMM. Wfiywra/ . Dr. llrlHowe. Phytifji^ft am^i f A/taio/wa - J> i>r*t ai.d 


oiMM. fVfiywra/ yutfu,hitj,f . Ur. llrlHowe. Phi/t*ofi>op am^i /ytt4>ti,jfl f A/taio/wa - J> i>r*t ai.d 
>r. dohii MirKt, yirw iipitv. Ann/omy^Mt. Krium|« Mawiti uiul Mr. \V. W. Wajentadb. 
Ia/|ttr>»iy in the Ih^-it>nt} fio/wn ,, Anatomical f^riFtomn. Mr. Rnrm>y an«V Mr. WiUiani 


•REF^IXE OOl,L!iliE for l.AnFE,S. 43 Bol»izi> IWk (JHidens, 

l'•i•nx^v^enl! I r'l il.i i. ?) M', 


burh'iAXi. mitl AlannuiJnUxy, Sutm'rt/ Air. (^riifx «iut Mr. Mae (’ot mV. (‘h^nnttt,/ 

jmf /na’/iial A. i. llrnnuH. .Vi./4tNA’ry...UT tlorncj. /'Ayno^ lun/ .V/Wur.W 

— l>r. hUmr. 4/(t/r)i/i Dr. ( Intami. /'tfnmtte Jfetfieuit o*nt .ffw*- «•■— 

tt. nuu)« uid Ih. (furTly. i^mibi/rii/ .Mr. Mawarc. O/iAfAalMm'A'iiftwi f/ - 


4Uu)« uid Ur. (fUTTLi. ro/ti|!i/ii;iitii'r i^mibi/riM .Mr. Mawarc. (>/AfA 0 lMm'A'i(«vr<'f< - 
Lichroh'h. //ooifia- Tir, Witle Jflak*. /ttHtnl ifury* ru ^Ur. J. W. KUkiU. /ieuittMim nfum* 
W iNiyne. y^iiM-a»^^..lir. Wm. Uhy* WiUtanM. <Aior/».ui/.oril 

nbutuntv/ Vm jlinghtmi otMl If rtim.xMr. A. UafUii^. . . 






T. U. niAaKlC. M.U.. /hrm. 

». O. WTB[lTritt4tlr<a<iar.^«te^ ^ 

______ 

Jf^JTAL V 

«■ 


ihefol'ejfr will ItjT'OPFK mv brj'ttimfe'f ifi The Tniiree of Kcn.ly rml^ocrr 

All Urn braiuhm ot o ih»]|i] Uljh-Cla** Eihumiirm, im-luilFnif ihi.- Diii-INh, rtn.i.i, (/rjnvAo. 
Jeallaii. I.ittiu. att/| (irrcK I.HJiriiOAiri t "ii LUerurn uikI < > ( tV 

.Mallianiatiri. Drawiii.:. ^inirni(jt. riHfiKlorli:, (■ftliiitheii;i’4. oi.t /lu.io ».< .! {itlcudiiu' 

Ilf*- youriiti luay aelein iwo ■ * more HiuiUua. A Junior < m**' u* I* M'Kfl f<ii i o^-il ,''i.>nj Five 
III I'wrlvt* yearn of H 41 <’. TI*t 1.6ititTe« art oIh'u hi A(tu1|>. r.iavin.' ai^ hiriiirii in aii> of the 
J..(iiiS\iatfe«fM th« (Kiry ol »iY )>auiot. 

/*»riU.»Mr><iuiiii<*foUNr('. U Muifncn, Kv) ,V It.fl.M.! .\ T1 Th rnn-'i.K't'! .M. V « r(.'.f T'oiTrr> 
xitv iM rnn/ : I'loiio^irr IMii'hheini. IMi.U.: 'i' U Wiielit >, l*rvb>n>io' \ oi|- , .1 i'vtiiivtlll 
< lUhiii K«'>..ir*,in iFu* ( . iM-rvuuuiv Milmi . 1\ ilu-r Mu («rr*M> Ea-^ i lirrr MU-.mkh FivAnKc 
N^li. V » . Ui'U'-i 1 lak., kan.. LuticUift liniwrAty (Ailleai; \ i*liiiide Hnyoii. iBiiiiVw 



fru«|ti'tV^i. With iiill ufttUmlora of 'Feda. litiard.llKo bo had ou orvllcutAm ti> Mia* 
UAi*wr;i,Wiil Umt CoUive. 

'wTnilwatK. QQlpIffy for 'il5 Glou^*r 

J. M A. Oxon 

K^Mliie Mlgb |ViMhayl,«‘h( r> otiniic.orUh thO 

iiu till) I f. •.-will**, fndraii 


-J . va:-* 


wtion tn the f..iT>v llvsin*NT, 


AVttMt kiMi UeteretKYa < 


‘‘/ '■.ll-?-:-. ' 


au 


OPninMibnHL lWin<> 



. imiiAN 

ll MtuMUn «ad 




(YOMPfiraiVB EXAMINATrpm-BOYSIv Sowi of Oeiitle- 

















